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SENATE—Tuesday, September 


The Senate met at 8 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend. Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who revealed Thyself in 
a carpenter and forever made all work 
@ divine vocation, prepare our hearts to 
honor the workmen and women of this 
Nation. Bless all who labor by hand or 
brain for the common good, granting 
unto them inner compensation for work 
well done and the comforting knowledge 
of service faithfully rendered. Preserve 
the spirit of reconciliation and good will 
between those who labor and those who 
manage that being united in one body 
the few may serve the welfare of the 
many in an orderly Nation of justice and 
peace. 

Be graciously near all Members of this 
body in the coming days. Give journey- 
ing mercies to all who travel. Give all a 
respite from daily cares, ample rest for 
the body and renewal of the spirit. 
Watch over us while we are absent one 
from the other and bring us together in 
future service to the Nation. 

In the Redeemer’s name we pray. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication from 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
(Mr. RUSSELL). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 1, 1970. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. James B. ALLEN to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, August 31, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of bills on the 
calendar to which there is no objection, 
beginning with Order No. 1158 and in- 
cluding No. 1171. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the first meas- 
ure, 


CONFEDERATED BANDS OF UTE 
INDIANS AND THE UNCOM- 
PAHGRE BAND OF UTE INDIANS 


The bill (S. 3997) to provide for the 
disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
a judgment in favor of the Confederated 
Bands of Ute Indians in Court of Claims 
case 47567, and a judgment in favor of 
the Ute Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation for and on behalf of the 
Uncompahgre Band of Ute Indians in 
Indian Claims Commission docket No. 
349, and for other purposes was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 3997 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That the 
unexpended balance of funds on deposit in 
the Treasury to the credit of the Confeder- 
ated Bands of Ute Indians appropriated by 
the Act of May 13, 1966 (80 Stat. 141), pur- 
suant to the final Judgment entered in Court 
of Claims case numbered 47567; and the 
funds on deposit to the credit of the Ute 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, 
for and on behalf of the Uncompahgre Band 
of Ute Indians, that were appropriated by 
the Act of April 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 81), to 
pay a judgment by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission in docket numbered 349; and the 
interest thereon, less attorney fees and liti- 
gation expenses, shall be available for use by 
the respective tribes in accordance with the 
Act of August 21, 1951 (65 Stat, 193; 25 
U.S.C. 672), the Act of August 12, 1953 (67 
Stat. 540; 25 U.S.C. 674), the Act of June 28, 
1954 (68 Stat. 300; 25 U.S.C, 676), and the 
Act of August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 868; 25 
U.S.C, 677), as amended. 

Sec. 2. Any portion of the funds distributed 
per capita to the members of the respective 
tribes shall not be subject to Federal or State 
income tax. 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcoRD an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-1141), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 3397 is to authorize the 
use of a judgment against the United States 
recovered by the Confederated Bands of Ute 
Indians in Court of Claims docket No. 47567, 
and the use of a judgment against the United 
States recovered by the Ute Tribe of the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Indian 
Claims Commission docket No. 349. The di- 
vision is as follows: 


COURT OF CLAIMS CASE NO. 47567—CONFEDERATED BANDS OF UTE INDIANS—INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION DOCKET 
NO. 349 UNCOMPAHGRE BAND! 


Case No. 47567, $4,479,498.52; final judgment, Feb. 8, 1966; appro 
. 965; appropriated, Apr. 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 81)] 


final judgment, Feb. 18, 1 


¿Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah 
and Ouray Reservation 
60 percent 


Uncompahgre Band 
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White River Band 
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Southern Utes 
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riated, May 13, 1966 (80 Stat. 141); docket No. 349 $300,000; 


Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation (Utah) 
72.83814 percent—$1,829,911.69 (47567) 
196,662.98 (349) 


Ute Distribution Corp. 
27.16186 percent—-$701,305.77 Gis 
73,337.02 (349) 


Southern Ute Tribe of the Southern Ute Reservation (Colorado) 
46.3229 percent—$730,244.07 (47567) 


Ute Mountain Ute Tribe of the Ute Mountain Reservation 
(Colorado, New Mexico, e 
53,6771 percent—$846,177.24 (47567) 


t Ute Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation for and on behalt of the Uncompahgre Band. 
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The net amounts available, after division 
between the three Ute Tribes- entitled to 
share and including interest are as follows: 
Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah 


NEED 

Funds to satisfy the judgments have been 
appropriated. However, language contained 
in the annual appropriations act for the De- 
partment of the Interior precludes the use of 
the money until specifically authorized by 
Congress. S. 3397 provides such authoriza- 
tion. 

The bill provides that the funds from both 
judgments shall be available to the respective 
tribes for expenditure under existing author- 
ities for the use of tribal funds of the Con- 
federated Bands of Ute Indians. The Ute In- 
dian Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reserva- 
tion proposes to pool this judgment money 
with several other tribal. funds, and to estab- 
lish three investment funds, the earnings 
from which will be used for educational 
grants, tribal government operations, and 
per capita payments to members. 

The Ute Mountain Tribe proposes to in- 
vest approximately $662,706 in an economic 
development fund for the reservation, and 
to use the balance to make a $300 per capita 
payment to its members. 

The Southern Ute Tribe proposes to invest 
its funds until a specific program for their 
use has been developed, The Department of 
the Interior has agreed that secretarial ap- 
proval for the use of the funds will not be 
given until more detailed plans are submitted 
for approval by Congress. 


cost 


Enactment of the bill will require no addi- 
tional appropriation. 


UINTAH INDIAN IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 


The bill (H.R. 16416) to reimburse the 
Ute Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Res- 
ervation for tribal funds that were used 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Uintah Indian irrigation project, Utah, 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorpD an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1148) , explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 16416 is to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interlor to reimburse the 
Ute Indian Tribe for tribal funds that have 
been used for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the Uintah Indian irri- 
gation project, Utah. It also authorizes the 
payment of interest on the tribal funds used. 
The bill also transfers the title to four pieces 
of land purchased by the United States in 
connection with this project to the United 
States to be held in trust for the Ute Indian 
Tribe. The committee considered and heard 
testimony on a companion bill, S. 1736, in- 
troduced by Senator Moss. 

NEED 

The reservation was established by Execu- 
tive orders of October 3, 1861, and Septem- 
ber 1, 1867. In 1901, it contained approxi- 
mately 2,039,040 acres. 

The act of May 27, 1902 (32 Stat. 263), 
and subsequent acts provided for the al- 
lotments to the Indians and for the restora- 
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tion of the unallotted lands to the public 
domain for settlement by non-Indians. 

Allotments to Indians, aggregating ap- 
proximately 103,265 acres, were approved on 
July 18, 1905. On August 28, 1905, unreserved 
and unallotted land amounting to approxi- 
mately 1,004,258 acres was opened to entry. 

The act of June 21, 1906 (34 Stat. 375) au- 
thorized the construction of the irrigation 
project by the Federal Government. 

The records show that over the years both 
tribal and appropriated funds were expended 
for the construction, operation, and main- 
tenance of the project. 

In addition, tribal funds were also used to 
reimburse the Federal Government for Fed- 
eral expenditures in construction, operation, 
and maintenance. A substantial portion of 
these tribal funds was derived from the sale 
of ceded lands. 

In 1914 Congress changed the policy for 
Indian irrigation projects, so that the cost 
would not be borne by the tribe as a whole, 
but would be assessed against the water 
users. In acoordance with this change in 
policy, a 1916 statute (30 Stat. 141) reim- 
bursed three tribes (Blackfeet, Flathead, and 
Fort Peck) for tribal funds that had been 
used to construct and operate their proj- 
ects. The effect was to convert tribal expendi- 
tures into Federal expenditures, and the 
United States was expected to recover its 
costs from the individual water users instead 
of from the tribe. 

This change in policy was recognized and 
applied by the Comptroller General in an 
opinion dated February 27, 1926, with respect 
to a fourth tribe—Wind River, Wyo. The 
Comptroller General refused to allow the 
Federal expenditures to be reimbursed from 
tribal funds, 

The Ute case, which is the subject of the 
pending bill, willbe the fifth tribe to be 
reimbursed. 

In addition to reimbursement of the prin- 
cipal sum, the bill provides for payment 
to the tribe of interest on its money at 4 
percent from the date of expenditure to 
the date the bill is enacted. There is one 
precedent for this payment of interest (the 
Plathead Tribe—act of May 25, 1948; 62 Stat. 
269, 272), and payment is also justified by 
the fact that the tribal funds used by the 
Government were in a 4-percent-interest- 
bearing account, and the tribe would have 
received interest on the funds if they had 
not been used for the irrigation project, 

COST 

Enactment of the bill will require an ap- 
propriation of $3,539,792, plus interest ac- 
cruing since January 1, 1970, to reimburse 
the tribe. Of this amount, $773,560 (repre- 
senting principal without interest) will be 
a reimbursable charge against the Indian 
land. An additional appropriation will be 
needed to reimburse individual Indians who 
sold nonirrigable land for irrigation charges 
that were improperly assessed and collected 
from the sales prices. The amount has not 
been determined, but will be something less 
than $218,000, 


CITIZEN BAND OF POTAWATOMI 
INDIANS 


The bill (H.R. 14097) to authorize the 
use of funds arising from a judgment 
in favor of the Citizen Band of Pota- 
watomi Indians of Oklahoma in Indian 
Claims Commission Docket No. 96, and 
for other purposes, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1149), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 


September 1, 1970 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of H.R. 14097 is to authorize 
the use of a judgment against the United 
States recovered by the Citizen Band of 
Potawatomi Indians of Oklahoma in Indian 
Claims Commission Docket No. 96. The net 
amount available is $723,111. 


NEED 


The money ħas been appropriated and 
most of it has been invested temporarily 
in U.S. Treasury bills. The Indians may not 
use the money, however, until Congress has 
approved their plans, 

The tribe consists of about 10,150 Indians, 
Only 1,320 of them live in or near the former 
reservation. The others are highly accultur- 
ated, have small amounts of Indian blood, 
and are widely scattered. Under these cir- 
cumstances, & per capita distribution of the 
money is the only feasible course to follow, 
and that is the tribe's plan. The per capita 
will be about $70. The tribe also has on hand 
about $270,000 from a prior judgment, and 
it plans to distribute that money per capita 
also, which will mean an additional $27 for 
each person, 

The tribe has recovered two prior judg- 
ments, and both have been distributed per 
capita. The tribe has 11 claims still pending, 
and a possibility of sharing in‘an additional 
15 claims. 

COST |, 


No additional Federal appropriation will 
be required. 


SAC AND FOX TRIBES 

The bill (H.R. 14827) to provide. for 
the disposition of funds to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Sac and Fox. Tribes 
of Oklahoma in Indian Claims Commis- 
sion docket No. 220, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1150), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 14827 is to authorize 
the use of a judgment against the United 
States recovered by the Sac and Fox Tribes 
of Oklahoma in Indian Claims Commission 
Docket No. 220. The net amount available, 
including accrued interest, is $703,345. The 
committee also considered a companion 
measure, S, 3245, introduced by Senator Har- 
ris of Oklahoma, 

NEED 

The money has been appropriated and 
most of it has been invested temporarily 
in interest-bearing securities. Because of 
language contained in the annual appropri- 
ations act for the Department of the Interior, 
the Indians may not use the money until 
Congress has approved their plans. 

The tribe consists of about 1,900 members. 
Only 30 percent of them live within the area 
of their former reservation, and the rest are 
scattered throughout the United States. 
The tribe owns. only 805 acres of land, and 
the members of the tribe own only 18,814 
acres, 

S. 8245 provides that the judgment funds 
May be advanced, deposited, expended, in- 
vested, or reinvested for any purposes that 
are authorized by the tribal governing body 
and approved by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, 


September 1, 1970 


The tribe adopted a resolution proposing 
that 80 percent of the current judgment 
funds be distributed per capita to the tribal 
members. The tribe proposes to hold 10 per- 
cent of the judgment funds in interest- 
bearing escrow for 4 years and 1 day from 
the date of the act to defend or pay any 
claims which might arise regarding distribu- 
tion of the money, and to distribute. per 
capita any sum remaining at the expiration 
of the escrow period. The remaining 10 per- 
cent of the judgment money is earmarked 
for programming. It is anticipated that these 
funds will supplement approximately $335,- 
000 set aside from a previous award for the 
construction of a community building, 
grants for higher education and vocational 
training, industrial development and low- 
cost housing for elderly tribal members. 

The committee believes that, since such a 
small number of resident members would 
benefit from the reservation p the 
tribe proposes, a per capita distribution of 
the larger portion of the Judgment funds is 
equitable to the interests of the great ma- 
jority who live away from the former reser- 
vation area, 

cosT 

Enactment of the bill will not require ad- 

ditional Federal appropiations. 


HUALAPAI TRIBE 


The bill (H.R. 13434) to provide for 
the disposition of judgment funds on 
deposit to the credit of the Hualapai 
Tribe of the Hualapai Reservation, Ari- 
zona, .in Indian Claims .Commission 
Dockets Nos. 90 and 122, and for 
other purposes, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous’ consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1147), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 13434 is to authorize 
the use of a Judgment recovered against the 
United States by the Hualapai Tribe of In- 
dians in Indian Claims Commission Docket 
No. 90. The net amount available is $2,- 
974,612, 

NEED 

The money has been appropriated and 
most of it has been invested temporarily in 
U.S. Treasury bills. The Indians may not use 
the money, however, until Congress has ap- 
proved their plans. 

The Hualapai Tribe consists of approxi- 
mately 1,035 Indians. About 750 of them live 
within the service area of their reservation. 
The remainder live away from the reserva- 
tion, 

The tribe proposes to distribute 25 percent 
of the judgment equally among the mem- 
bers of the tribe. This amounts to about $70 
each. For the members who need assistance, 
the money may be used only pursuant to a 
family plan approved and supervised by the 
tribe. The others could assume full respon- 
sibility for the use of their funds. 

The tribe proposes to use $991,250 of the 
judgment to develop tribal resources and 
create, job opportunities. 

About $1 million will be retained by the 
tribe for investment. Two-thirds of the reve- 
nue from the investment will be used for 
education, and one-third will be used for the 
administration of tribal government. 

These figures are estimates which may be 
modified as experience dictates. 
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cost 
Enactment of the bill will involve no ad- 
ditional Federal appropriations. 


CHEMEHUEVI TRIBE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4033) to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Chemehuevi Tribe 
of Indians which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with amendments on page 2, 
line 17, after the word “purpose”, insert 
“The determination of the Secretary re- 
garding the utilization of available rolls 
or records and the eligibility for enroll- 
ment of an applicant shall be final.”; on 
page 3, line 3, after “Sec. 3.”, strike out 
“(a)”; after line 12, strike out: 

(b) ‘Any individual. aggrieved by a deter- 
mination of the Secretary under this Act 
shall be given an opportunity to be heard 
upon reasonable notice in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 5 of title 5, United 
States Code. Unless such individual other- 
wise agrees, the hearing shall be held in the 
State of California within sixty days of the 
date of notice. An individual aggrieved by 
the decision rendered after such hearing 
shall be entitled to judicial review of such 
decision in accordance with sections 701 706 
of title 5, United States Code. 


In line 24, after the word “income”, 
strike out “taxes or any lien, debt, or at- 
torney fees” and insert “taxes”; and, on 
page 4, after line 3, insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 6. The Secretary may make appropri- 
ate withdrawals from the judgment funds 
and interest thereon, using interest funds 
first, to pay costs incident to carrying out 
the provisions of this Act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds on deposit) in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Cheme- 
huevi Tribe of Indians which were appropri- 
ated (by the Act entitled “An Act making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 

"approved April 30, 1965 ('79 Stat. 
81)), to pay the judgment awarded by the 
Indian Claims Commission (dockets num- 
bered 351 and 351-A), together with interest 
thereon,,shall be distributed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (hereafter in this Act 
referred to as “Secretary”) in equal shares 
to those persons whose names appear on the 
roll prepared in accordance with section 2 
of this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) (1) The Secretary shall pre- 
pare a role of all persons— 

(A) who were born on or prior to and 
living on the date of enactment of this Act; 

(B) who are lineal descendants of mem- 
bers of the Chemehuevi Tribe as it existed 
in 1860; and 

(C) whose name or the name of a lineal 
ancestor appears as a Chemehuevi Indian on 
any available census roll or other record or 
evidence acceptable to the Secretary. 

(2) Applications for enrollment must be 
filed in the manner and within the time 
limits prescribed by the Secretary for that 
purpose. The determination of the 
regarding the utilization of available rolls or 
records and the eligibility for enrollment of 
an applicant shall be final. 

(b) Any person who has applied for and 
has been determined as eligible to share in 
the awards granted by the Indian Claims 
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Commission in dockets numbered 88, 330, 
and 330-A, to the Southern Paiute Indian 
Nation or in dockets numbered 31, 37, 
80, 80-D, 176, 215, 333, and 347, to “Cer- 
tain Indians of California” shall not be en- 
titled to share in the awards granted under 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary shall distribute 
a share payable to a living enrollee directly 
to such enrollee. The Secretary shall distrib- 
ute the per capita share of a deceased en- 
rollee to his heirs or legatees upon proof of 
death and inheritance satisfactory to the 
Secretary. Sums payable to enrollees or their 
heirs or legatees who are less than twenty- 
one years of age or who are under a legal 
disability shall be paid in. accordance with 
such procedures, including the establish- 
ment of trusts, as the Secretary determines 
to be appropriate to protect their best in- 
terests. 

Src. 4. No part of any funds distributed 
under this Act shall be subject to Federal 
or State income taxes. 

Sec. 5. The roll prepared by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior’ pursuant to this Act 
shall not be deemed to constitute the mem- 
bership roll of the Chemehuevi Tribe. 

Src. 6; The Secretary may make appro- 
priate withdrawals from the Judgment funds 
and interest thereon, using interest funds 
first, to pay costs incident to carrying out 
the provisions of this Act. 


The amendments. were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor. an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1145), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was orderd to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 4088 is to authorize 
the disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
a judgment in the amount of $996,834.81 
awarded to the Chemehuevi Tribe of Indians 
in Indian Claims Commission dockets num- 
bered 351 and 351—-A. Funds were appropri- 
ated April 30, 1965. The bulk of these funds 
are in U.S. Treasury bills drawing interest 
at between 7 and 8 percent per annum. 

NEED 

The annual appropriation act for the De- 
partment of the Interior prohibits the use 
of judgments awarded to Indian tribes until 
further authorizing legislation is enacted. 
S. 4033 provides that authorization. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to prepare a descendancy roll of Che- 
mehuevi Indians and further provides for 
a per capita distribution of the funds, plus 
interest, to those enrolled. 

The Chemehuevi Tribe, as an organized 
modern entity, has not existed for a number 
of years. A sizable number of individuals, 
although probably still a minority, are pres- 
ent-day members of the Colorado River In- 
dian Tribes, The Chemehuevi people voted 
favorably on a constitution and bylaws on 
February 14, 1970, as a preliminary step to 
forming a new tribal organization. It is es- 
timated that there are approximately 1,200 
to 1,400 Indians of Chemehuevi ancestry 
who will be eligible to share in this present 
award, 

AMENDMENTS 

The committee has adopted several tech- 
nical amendments recommended by the De- 
partment of the Interior in its report. 

cost 


No additional Federal expenditures will 
result from the enactment of the bill. 
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CONVEYANCE OF LAND, WYOMING 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2735) to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain public lands in Wyoming 
to the occupants of the land which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby authorized to convey to the grantees 
of Ferne M. McNeil all right, title, and inter- 
est of the United States, except right, title, 
and interest in deposits of oil and gas, in 
lands in lots 38C, 38D, and 38F, section 25, 
township 52 north, range 103 west, sixth 
principal meridian, Park County, Wyoming, 
lying east and south of the Cody Canal. Such 
conveyance shall be made only upon applica- 
tion therefor within six months after the 
date of this Act, and upon payment of the 
fair market value of the land as of May 13, 
1949, plus the administrative costs of making 
the conveyance, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, within one year after 
notification by the Secretary of the Interior 
of the amount due. In determining the fair 
market value of the land, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall not include any values 
added to the land by Ferne M. McNeil or 
her grantees or their heirs. Any conveyance 
made pursuant to this Act shall reserve to 
the United States all deposits of oil and gas 
in the lands, together with the right to mine 
and remove the same, under applicable laws 
and regulations established by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. Acceptance by Ferne M. McNeil or 
her grantees or their heirs of any conveyance 
made hereunder shall constitute a waiver and 
release by them of any and all claims against 
the United States arising out of the opera- 
tion; maintenance, or construction of the 
Buffalo Bill Reservoir as now or hereafter 
authorized, including, without limitation, by 
reason of enumeration, claims for seepage, 
wave action, blowing silt, or increase in 
ground water level.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


SNOHOMISH TRIBE, UPPER SKAGIT 
TRIBE, AND THE SNOQUALMIE 
AND SKYKOMISH TRIBES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4078) to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Snohomish Tribe 
in Indians Claims Commission docket 
No. 125, the Upper Skagit Tribe in Indian 
Claims Commission docket No. 92, and 
the Snoqualmie and Skykomish Tribes 
in Indian Claims Commission docket No. 
93, and for other purposes which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with an 
amendment on page 2, line 4, after the 
word “litigation,” strike out “expenses, 
and such expenses as may be necessary 
in effecting the provisions of this Act” 
and insert “expenses”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds appropriated by the Act of May 29, 
1967 (81 Stat. 30, 42), to pay a judgment to 
the Snohomish Tribe in Indian Claims Com- 
mission docket numbered 125, and the Act of 
October 21, 1968 (82 Stat. 1190, 1198), to 
pay judgments to the Upper Skagit Tribe in 
Indian Claims Commission docket numbered 
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92, and the Snoqualmie and Skykomish 
Tribes in Indian Claims Commission docket 
numbered 93, together with the interests 
thereon, after payment of attorney fees and 
litigation expenses, shall be distributed as 
provided herein. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
prepare separate rolls of all persons born on 
or prior to and living on the date of this 
Act who are lineal descendants of members 
of the Snohomish Tribe, of the Upper Skagit 
Tribe, including the allied Suiattle-Sauk 
Band, and the Snoqualmie and Skykomish 
Tribes, as they were constituted in 1855, 

Sec. 3. Applications for enrollment must 
be filed with the Superintendent, Western 
Washington Agency, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, at Everett, Washington, in the man- 
ner and within the time limits prescribed for 
that purpose. The determination of the 
Secretary of the Interior regarding the uti- 
lization of available records and rolls, and 
the eligibility for enrollment of an appli- 
cant, shall be final. 

Sec, 4. The judgment funds of the respec- 
tive tribes shall be distributed per capita to 
the persons whose names appear on the roll 
of the respective tribe prepared in accord- 
ance with section 2 of this Act. 

Sec, 5. Sums payable to adult living en- 
rollees or to adult heirs or legatees of de- 
ceased enrollees shall be paid directly to such 
persons. Sums payable to enrollees or their 
heirs or legatees who are less than twenty- 
one years of age or who are under legal dis- 
ability shall be paid in accordance with 
such procedures, including the establish- 
ment of trusts, as the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior determines appropriate to protect the 
best interests of such persons. 

Sec 6, The funds that are distributed per 
capita under the provisions of this Act shall 
not be subject to Federal or State income 
tax, 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to prescribe rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this Act, in- 
cluding the establishment of deadlines. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 91-1144), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill, introduced by 
Senators Jackson and Magnuson, by re- 
quest, is to dispose of three separate awards 
of the Indian Claims Commission to the 
Snohomish, Upper Skagit, and Snoqualmie- 
Skykomish Tribes, in the total amount of 
$779,335.50. 

NEED 

The money has been appropriated and 
most of it has been invested in U.S. Treas- 
ury bills. By reason of language contained 
in the annual appropriations act for the 
Department of the Interior, the Indians may 
not use the money until Congress has ap- 
proved their plans. 

None of the tribes has a reservation which 
is exclusively its own. Groups of Indians of 
the respective tribes identified themselves 
as the Snohomish Tribe of Indians, Upper 
Skagit Tribe, and Snoqualmie Tribal Orga- 
nization. These organizations have not been 
recognized by the Federal Government as 
tribal entities. They have, however, been 
recognized for the purposes of pressing their 
land claims against the United States, In- 
dividual members of these organizations are 
considered descendants of members of for- 
mer tribes rather than present-day members 
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of successor tribes. There is no organiza- 
tion known as the Skykomish Tribe. There 
are, however, persons of Skykomish descent 
who are among the present-day Snoqualmie 
tribal membership. 

The beneficiaries in each of the three 
awards have been determined to be the 
scattered living lineal descendants of mem- 
bers of the respective tribes as they existed 
in 1855, and include both reservation-affil- 
fated and nonreservation-affiliated descend- 
ants. Entitlement is solely on the basis of 
descent. There is no blood degree restriction. 
Neither are persons of mixed tribal ancestry 
precluded from enrolling in more than one 
award, provided they meet the eligibility re- 
quirements for enrollment. 

The bill provides for the preparation of 
separate rolls of the respective tribes, and 
the distribution of the funds per capita. The 
shares of minors and persons under legal 
disability are to be disposed of under Secre- 
tarial direction. 

The exact number of persons who will 
share in each judgment is not known. It is 
estimated, however, there will be 2,450 en- 
rollees participating in the Snohomish 
award of $136,165.79; between 1,000 to 1,500 
enrollees, including Sulattle-Sauk Indians, 
in the Upper Skagit award of $385,471.42, and 
between 1,000 to 1,500 enrollees in the Sno- 
qualmie-Skykomish award of $257,698.29. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The committee has amended the first sec- 
tion of the bill to delete language that would 
have required a deduction from the funds 
to be distributed to the Indians to pay for 
the cost of the rolls which the Secretary of 
the Interior is required to prepare, In most 
judgment bills of this nature, where tribes 
have received substantial awards, it has been 
the practice of the Congress to provide that 
the cost of the rolls would be deducted from 
the principal sum. However, where, as in 
the present case, the judgment is compara- 
tively small and the number of enrollees is 
very high, it is not believed equitable to fur- 
ther reduce the principal by charging the 
roll cost to the Indians. 

STATEMENT OF. INVESTMENTS 


A current statement on investments of 
funds awarded these tribes was submitted 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs at the time 
of the hearing on S. 4078. The statement is 
as follows: 


Snoqualmie and Skykomish award fund 
docket No. 93—Statement as of COB July 
9, 1970 

Award-14X7445 awards of In- 
dian Claims Commission, 
Snoqualmie Tribe of Indians 
on its behalf and in behalf 
of the Skykomish Tribe of 
Indians, docket 93 

Interest accrued on funds held 
in the U.S. Treasury through 
Dec. 31, 1969 

Interest accrued on matured 
investment made by the 
Portland area office 

Expenditures: Attorneys’ fees.. 


$257, 698. 29 
2, 057, 64 


t 14, 545. 38 
—25, 769. 83 


Award fund available... 248,531. 48 


Current investments: 

Division of Financial Man- 
agement, Albuquerque, N. 
Mex. at 8.19 percent (see 
attached statement) 

Portland area office at 7.5 
percent (see 
statement) 


225, 665, 41 


222, 866, 07 


—248, 531. 48 
Balance on deposit in the U.S, 
Treasury 0 
+See (1) and (2) No. 4 on Portland area 
office investment. statement. 
2See (3) No, 2 on Portland area office 
investment statement. 
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Snoqualmie and Skykomish Tribes, docket 
93, appropriations 14X7445 and 14X7945-as 
of July 7, 1970 

U.S. TREASURY BILLS 
Date acquired: January 8, 1970. 
Maturity date: July 31, 1970. 
Percent annual yield: 8.19. 
Face amount: $236,000. 
Principal cost: $225,665.41. 
Income received: None. 
Income accrued but not received: $9,119. 


PREVIOUS AND CURRENT INVESTMENT OF AWARD 
AND JUDGMENT FUNDS 


Tribe Snoqualmie and Skykomish docket 93 
Certificate of deposit 


1. Date of investment: (1) December 19, 
1968, matured June 17, 1969 (180 days); (2) 
June 17, 1969, matured December 15, 1969 
(181 days); (3) May 25, 1970, matures May 
25, 1971 (365 days). 

2. Amount invested: (1) $226,698.29, (2) 
$233,837 95, (3) $22,866.07. 

3. Rate of interest (1) 6.25 percent com- 
pounded quarterly, (2) 6.25 percent com- 
pounded quarterly, (3) 7.5 percent com- 
pounded quarterly. 

4. Earnings: (1) °$7,139.66, (2) $7,405.72, 
(3) $1,791.28. 

5. Disposition of earnings: (1) invested in 
TCD 52169 (2) deposited in U.S. Treasury 
interest account 147945, (3) to be reinvested 
or deposited into interest account. 

Other information 

The Snoqualmie and Skykomish Tribes are 
not federally recognized tribes and are orga- 
nized for claims purposes only. While no 
written commitments were obtained, the 
chairmen of the tribes were consulted. Nor- 
mally these groups meet on a yearly basis 
or upon special notices being ‘sent to its 
members. Members are scattered throughout 
the State of Washington. 

No preference as to bank was indicated by 
either tribe. Accordingly, on May 25, 1970, 
funds were invested with the First National 
Bank of Oregon for a period of 6 months, 
The maximum rate of interest was obtained, 
pius compounding of interest on a quarterly 

asis, 

During the past 5 years this office has been 
inyesting funds with the following banks: 
U.S. National Bank of Oregon, First National 
Bank of Oregon, Bank of Idaho, National 
Bank of Washintgon. 

These banks are within the three States 
covered by the Portland area office, 

In order to obtain the most competitive 
rates, it has been the policy of this office to 
equalize our inyestments among the fore- 
going banks. Our normal procedure for the 
selection of the bank is to approach the bank 
that has the lowest amount of tribal funds 
in time deposits. If they are willing to meet 
the maximum rate of interest payable under 
regulations established by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, then 
such funds are invested with that bank 
without further solicitation from other 
banks. 

At the time the investment was made, 
bank yields were higher than Treasury bills. 


Upper Skagit Tribe of Indians docket No. 92— 
Statement as of COB July 9, 1970 


Award—14X7444 Awards of In- 
dian Claims Commission, 
Skagit Tribe of Indians, 
Docket No. 92 $385, 471. 42 

Interest accrued on funds held 
in the U.S. Treasury through 
Dec. 31, 1969 

Interest accrued on matured 
investments made by the 
Portland area office 

Expenditures: Attorneys’ fees__ 

Award fund available___-_ 


2,771. 14 


1 22, 037. 85 
—38, 547.14 
371, 733. 27 


SSS 
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Current investments: 

Division of Financial Man- 
agement, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., at 8.19 percent 
(see attached 
ment) 

Portland area office at.7.5 
percent compounded 
quarterly (see attached 
statement) 


$342, 321. 41 


#29, 411. 86 


371, 733. 27 


0 


1See (1) and (2) of No. 4 on Portland 
statement. 

2 See (3) of No. 2 on Portland investment 
statement. 
Upper Skagit Tribe, docket 92, appropriations 

14X7444 and 14X7944 as of July 7, 1970 


U.S. TREASURY BILLS 


Date acquired: January 8, 1970. 

Maturity date: July 31, 1970. 

Percent annual yield: 8.19. 

Face amount: $358,000.00. 

Principal cost: $342,321.41. 

Income received: ——. 

Income accrued but not received: $13,835. 


PREVIOUS AND CURRENT INVESTMENT OF AWARD 
AND JUDGMENT FUNDS 


Tribe Upper Skagit, docket 92, appropriated 
October 21, 1968 


Certificate of Deposit 


1. Date of investment: (1) December 19, 
1968, matured June 17, 1969 (180 days); (2) 
June 17, 1969, matured December 15, 1969 
(181 days); (3) May 25, 1970, matures May 
25, 1971 (365 days). 

2. Amount invested: (1) $343,471.42, (2) 
$354,288.75, (3) $29,411.86. 

3. Rate of interest: (1) 6.25 percent com- 
pounded quarterly, (2) 6.25 percent com- 
pounded quarterly, (3) 7.5 percent com- 
pounded quarterly on 360-day factor. 

4. Earnings: (1) $10,817.33, (2) $11,220.52 
(3) $2,301.10. 

5. Disposition of earnings: (1) invested in 
TCD 52168, (2) deposited in, U.S. Treasury to 
interest account 147944, (3) to be reinvested 
or deposited in interest account. 


Other information 


The principal portion of the award is in- 
vested in Treasury bills expiring July 31, 
1970. The amount invested in time deposits 
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represents interest earned and a small bal- 
ance of the principal. In order to obtain 
maximum interest for the tribe the amount 
stated was grouped with other tribal 
amounts. 

No preference as to bank was indicated by 
the tribe. Accordingly, on December 19, 1968, 
funds were invested with the First National 
Bank of Oregon for a period of 6 months, The 
maximum rate of interest was obtained, plus 
compounding of interest on a quarterly basis. 

During the past 5 years this office has been 
investing funds with the following banks: 
U.S. National Bank of Oregon, First National 
Bank of Oregon, Bank of Idaho, National 
Bank of Washington. 

These banks are within the three States 
covered by the Portland area office. 

In order to obtain the most competitive 
rates, it has been the policy of this. office 
to equalize our investments among the fore- 
going banks. Our normal procedure for the 
selection of the bank is to approach the bank 
that has the lowest amount of tribal funds 
in time deposits, If they are willing to meet 
the maximum rate of interest payable under 
regulations established by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, then 
such funds are invested with that bank with- 
out further solicitation from other banks. 
“The Upper Skagit Tribe is not a federally 
recognized tribe and is organized for claims 
purposes only. While no written commit- 
ments were obtained, the chairman of the 
tribe was consulted. Normally this group 
meets on a yearly basis or upon special no- 
tices being sent to its members. Members 
are scattered throughout the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Snohomish Tribe of Indians docket 125— 
Statement as of COB July 1, 1970 


Award 14X7360—Awards of In- 

dian Claims Commission, Sno- 

homish Tribe of Indians... $136, 165. 79 
Interest accrued on funds held 

in the U.S. Treasury through 

Dec. 31, 1969 
Interest accrued on matured 

investments 16, 168. 00 
Expenditures: Attorneys’ fees... —16, 951.97 

Award fund available 139, 934: 21 
Current investment (see at- 

tached statement) — 134, 908. 21 


Balance on Deposit in the 
5, 026. 20 


SNOHOMISH TRIBE OF INDIANS, DOCKET 125, APPROPRIATIONS 14X7360 AND 14X7860 


Maturity 
date 


Date 
acquired 


Income 
accrued 
but not 
recieved 


Percent 
annual 
yield 


Income 


Principal 0 
received 


cost 


Face 
amount 


1. Bank time certificate of 
deposit, Peoples National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash 

2. Bank time certificate of 
deposit, Peoples National 


ash.1 Oct. 16,1968 Apr. 16, 1969 


Apr. 16,1969 Oct. 13, 1969 
Oct. 14,1969 Apr. 30, 1970 


Apr. 16,1968 Oct. 16, 1968 


1 Reinvestment of item 1. 


2 Reinvestment of item 2. 
2 Reinvestment of a portion of item 3. Returned to Treasury 14X7360—$117,641.30; 14X7860—$4,332.50; 147860—$5,026.20, 


Apr. 30, 1970, 


INVESTMENT OF AWARD AND JUDGMENT FUNDS 
Tribe Snohomish, Docket 125, Appropriated 
May 29, 1967 
Certificate of deposit 

(1) Date of investment: See attachment 
May 25, 1970, matures May 25, 1971 (365 
days). 


5.69 $122, 087.09 $122,087.09 . $3,437.21 


5.96 125,524.30 125,524.30 3,636. 04 


4, 068.55 
5, 026. 20 


16, 168. 00 


6.49 129, 160.34 129, 160.34 
7:60 127,000.00 12, 1973.80 


(2) Amount invested: $134,908.01 (includes 
interest previously earned). 

(4) Earnings: $10,763.38. 

(5) Disposition of earnings: To be rein- 
vested.or deposited in interest account. 

Other information 

The Snohomish Tribe is not a federally 

recognized tribe and is organized for claims 
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purposes only. While no written commit- 
ments were obtained, the chairman of the 
tribe was consulted. Normally this group 
meets on & yearly basis or upon special no- 
tices being sent to its members. Members 
are scattered throughout the State of Wash- 
ington. 

No preference as to bank was indicated by 
the tribe. Accordingly, on May 25, 1970, funds 
were invested with the First National Bank 
of Oregon for a period of 1 year. The maxi- 
mum rate of interest was obtained, plus 
compounding of interest on a quarterly basis. 

During the past 5 years this office has been 
investing funds with the following banks: 
U.S. National Bank of Oregon, First National 
Bank of Oregon, Bank of Idaho, National 
Bank of Washington. 

These banks are within the three States 
covered by the Portland area office. 
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In order to obtain the most competitive 
rates, it has been the policy of this office to 
equalize our investments among the fore- 
going banks.’'Qur normal procedure for the 
selection of the bank-is to approach the 
bank that has the lowest amount’ of tribal 
funds in time deposits. If they are willing to 
meet the maximum rate of interest payable 
under regulations established by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
then such funds are invested with that bank 
without further solicitation from other 
banks, 

At the time the investment was made, 
bank yields were higher than Treasury bills. 
Treasury bills were accordingly converted to 
time certificates and a small amount of 
funds in the Treasury were also requested 
and invested. 


SNOHOMISH TRIBE OF INDIANS 
PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE,’ WASH. 


Date of transaction 


Principal Period of investment and rate 


Accrued 
investment 
interest 


Amount 
of time 
deposit 


Amount 
interest 
received 


Apr. 16, 1968. 
Oct. 16, 1968... 


quarterly. 


$122,087.09 6 na 5}4 percent compounded 
quarterly. 

. 122,087.09 6 waa at 534 percent compounded 
ua : 

122, 087.09 6 hoaths Ye 6.25 percent compounded 


$3, 437. 21 0 
$3, 437. 21 
7,073.25 


$122, 087. 09 
125, 524. 30 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OREGON 


May 25, 1970 


1 Liquidated. 
cost 
No additional Federal appropriation will 
be required. 


RENO-SPARKS INDIAN COLONY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill GS. 3196) to declare that.certain fed- 
erally owned Jands in the State of Ne- 
vada ‘are held by the United States in 
trust for Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs with an amend- 
ment, on page 4, line 10, after the word 
“sanitary”, strike out “regulations, in the 
absence of State civil and criminal jur- 
isdiction over” and insert “regulations 
for the use of”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

S. 3196 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in the lands described below and all ease- 
ments, right-of-way, and other appurte- 
nances thereto are hereby declared to be held 
by the United States in trust for the Reno- 
Sparks Indian Colony, subject to all valid, 
outstanding interests, and rights-of-way: 

RENO-SPARKS INDIAN COLONY 

Two tracts of land located in section 7, 
township 19 north, range 20 east, Mount 
Diablo base and meridian, Washoe County, 
Nevada, more particularly described as fol- 
lows: 

Beginning at a point on the north county 
road right-of-way fence line, as it existed on 
January 22, 1927, being 1,268 feet east 
and 30 feet north of the west quarter corner 
of said section: 7, said point being at the 
intersection of the boundary fence between 
L. M. Christensen and A. L. Hensen, as it ex- 


$134, 908.01 1 year 5 days at7.5 percent compounded 
quarterly. 


$10, 763. 38 $134) 908. 01 


isted on January 22, 1927, with said north 
county road right-of-way line: 

thence north 00 degrees 08 minutes west 
490.30 feet; 

thence west, 787.74 feet; : 

thence south 00 degrees 12 minutes west, 
490.30 feet to said north county road right- 
of-way fence line; 

thence east along said fence line, 373.16 
feet; 

thence north, 104.35 feet; 

thence east, 208.71 feet; 

thence south, 104.35 feet to said north 
county road right-of-way fence line; 

thence east along said fence line, 208.71 
feet to the point of beginning; containing 
8.38 acres, more or less; also, 

Beginning at the intersection of the east 
line of the west half southwest quarter of 
said section 7 with the south line of Scott 
Street Road as it,existed on March 8, 1917, 
said point being 30 feet south of the north- 
east corner of said west half southwest quar- 
ter; 

thence south 89 degrees 35 minutes west, 
along the south line of said Scott Street 
Road, 361.2 feet; 

thence south and parallel with the east 
line of said west half southwest quarter, 
2,326.18 feet to the north line of: Glendale 
Road, as it existed on March 8, 1917; 

thence south 64 degrees 30 minutes east, 
along the north line of said Glendale Road, 
400 feet to the east line of said west half 
southwest quarter; 

thence north along said east line 2,501 
feet, to the point of beginning; containing 
20 acres, more or less. 

The above-described lands contain anag- 
gregate of 28.38-acres,. more or less, known 
as the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony site. 

Sec. 2. The governing body of the colony 
named in section 1 of this Act, with the ap- 
proval of the’ Secretary of the Interior, may 
dedicate'land to the public for streets, alleys; 
or other public purposes under those laws 
of the State of Nevada that are applicable 
to the dedication of land for public purposes. 
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Sec. 3. The governing body of the colony 
named in section 1 of this Act, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
may contract with the State of Nevada, or 
its political subdivisions, for the furnishing 
of water, sewage, law enforcement, or other 
public services on terms and conditions 
deemed advantageous to the colony and its 
occupants. 

Sec. 4. The governing body of the colony 
named in section 1 of this Act, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, is 
hereby authorized to enact zoning, build- 
ing, and sanitary regulations for the use of 
such colony site, and said governing body 
may contract with political subdivisions of 
the State of Nevada for assistance in pre- 
paring such regulations. 

Sec. 5. In addition to any authority now 
existing, the governing body of'the colony 
named in section 1 of this Act, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
may lease lands to members of the colony 
for homesite purposes for terms of not to 
exceed ninety-nine years, inclusive of all re- 
newals, 

Sec. 6..The governing body of the Reno- 
Sparks Indian Colony, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Interior, may take such 
actions as may be necessary to quiet title 
to lands, within the described boundaries of 
the colony including issuance of deeds for 
the purpose of exti ng title to er- 
roneous descriptions within the area and 
accept title in the name of the United States 
in trust for the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony 
in order to establish proper boundaries of the 
property. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-1143), explaining the purposes of the 
measure, 

There being no objection, the exerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of S. 3196 is to grant to the 
Reno-Sparks Indian Colony in Nevada the 
beneficial interest in and to 28.38 acres of 
land the colony has been using and occupy- 
ing since the land was acquired by the Fed- 
eral Government by purchase from private 
individuals for use as homesites for non- 
reservation Indians. The bill also authorizes 
the governing body of the colony, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
make ‘long-term leases of land to members 
for homesites, dedicate lands for public pur- 
poses, contract for public facilities and other 
services, enact zoning building, and sanitary 
regulations, and take action to establish 
proper boundaries of the colony lands. 


NEED 


The colony site consists of two tracts of 
land, one of which was acquired in 1917 and 
the other in 1927 pursuant to authority of, 
and with funds made available by, two acts 
of Congress for the purpose of procuring 
home and farm sites for the nonreservation 
Indians in the State of Nevada. Title to the 
land was taken in the name of the United 
States. 

On June 10, 1935, the Indians residing in 
the colony voted to accept the Indian Re- 
organization Act of June 18, 1934, and later 
adopted a constitution and bylaws which was 
approved by the, Secretary of the Interior on 
January 15, 1936. Article I of the constitution 
and bylaws provides that the organized 
colony shall haye jurisdiction over all of the 
land within the boundaries of the colony site, 
except as otherwise provided by law. 

The property since its purchase has been 
used almost exclusively for homesite pur- 
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poses by the colony members. There are now 
located on the land over 100 cottages and 
mobile homes. The value of these improve- 
ments, which are in varying degrees of re- 
pair and maintenance, has been estimated at 
approximately $125,000 to $150,000. 

When purchased, the land was rural in 
character and location. In the intervening 
years the city of Reno has grown until the 
colony is completely surrounded on all sides. 
Nearly the whole acreage of the colony has 
been plotted into lots which have been as- 
signed to members on an approved assign- 
ment form. Although the colony has domes- 
tic water and waste disposal facilities, which 
were completed in 1968, there is need for 
modernization and improvement of the hous- 
ing and community facilities and services. 

With the formal transfer of the beneficial 
ownership from the United States to the col- 
ony, any doubt of the rights and interest of 
the colony in and to the land and its au- 
thority to contract for improvements on or to 
the land and to make in-kind contribution 
toward the Neighborhood Facilities project 
will be resolved. The colony will also have 
authority to make long-term leases to its 
members for homesite purposes and thus 
enable the members to mortgage or other- 
wise hypothecate their leasehold interests 
as security for improvement loans and 
through this procedure effect an improve- 
ment in their housing conditions. 

Although the constitution and bylaws 
adopted by the colony provide that the In- 
dian council may exercise certain speci- 
fied authorities, including the promulga- 
tion and enforcement of ordinances, to safe- 
guard and promote the peace, safety, and 
general welfare of the colony, attempts of 
tribal governing bodies in this general area 
of autonomy have often given rise to serious 
questions. Accordingly, it is deemed desirable 
that this bill be enacted to remove any doubt 
as to the authority of the Indian council of 
the colony to take the actions therein au- 
thorized as and when the needs are indi- 
cated. 

AMENDMENT 


The committee has adopted an amend- 


ment to section 4 of the bill, recommended: 


by the Department of the Interior, which 
makes clear that the assumption of civil or 
criminal jurisdiction by a States does not 
confer on that State either directly or in- 
directly the power to regulate the use of 
Indian trust land, but leaves such power 
with the Indian governing authority. The 
constitution and bylaws provide that the 
Indian council may exercise certain specified 
authorities, including the promulgation and 
enforcement of ordinances, to safeguard and 
promote the peace, safety, and general wel- 
fare of the colony. 
cost 

No additional Federal expenditures will 

result from the enactment of S. 3196. 


COEUR. D'ALENE INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S, 3487) to authorize the sale and 
exchange of certain lands on the Coeur 
d'Alene Indian Reservation, and for other 
purposes which had been reported from 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with amendments on page 2, at 
the beginning of line 21, strike out 
“ownership to the Coeur d’Alene Tribe 
or to other Indians” and insert “owner- 
ship. to the Coeur d'Alene Tribe, to any 
member thereof, or to any other Indian 
having an interest in the land involved,’’; 
on page 3, at the beginning of line 10, 
strike out “Sec. 6. Any tribal land may, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
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Interior, be encumbered by a mortgage 
or deed of trust and shall be subject to 
foreclosure or sale pursuant” and insert 
“Sec. 6. The business council of the Coeur 
d'Alene Tribe may encumber any tribal 
land by a mortgage or deed of trust, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and such land shall be subject to 
foreclosure or sale pursuant’; and on 
page 4, at the beginning of line 2, strike 
out “115), is hereby further amended by 
inserting the words ‘the Coeur d’Alene 
Indian Reservation.’ ” and insert “415), is 
further amended by inserting immedi- 
ately after ‘the Fort Mojave Reservation.’ 
the words ‘the Coeur d’Alene Indian Res- 
ervation,’”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purpose of effecting consolidations of land 
situated within the Coeur d’Alene Indian 
Reservation in the State of Idaho into the 
ownership of the Coeur d’Alene Tribe and its 
individual members and for the purpose of 
attaining and preserving an economic land 
base for Indian use, alleviating problems of 
Indian heirship and assisting in the produc- 
tive leasing, disposition, and other use of 
tribal and individually allotted lands on the 
Coeur d’Alene Reservation, the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized in his discretion to: 

(1) Sell or approve sales of any tribal trust 
lands, any interest therein, or improvements 
thereon, 

(2) Exchange any tribal trust lands, in- 
cluding interests therein or improvements 
thereon, for any lands or interests in lands 
situated within such reservation. 

Sec. 2. The acquisition, sale, and exchange 
of lands for the Coeur d'Alene Tribe pur- 
suant to this Act shall be upon request of the 
business council of the Coeur d'Alene Tribe, 
evidenced by a resolution adopted in accord- 
ance with the constitution and bylaws of the 
tribe, and shall be in accordance with a con- 
solidation plan approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. Any moneys or credits received by 
the Coeur d’Alene Tribe in the sale of lands 
shall be used for the purchase of other lands, 
or for such other purpose as may be consist- 
ent with the land consolidation program, ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to sell and exchange individual In- 
dian trust lands or interests therein on the 
Coeur d’Alene Reservation held in multiple 
ownership to the Coeur d’Alene Tribe, to any 
member thereof, or to any other Indian hav- 
ing an interest in the land involved, if the 
sale or exchange is authorized in writing by 
owners of at least a majority of the trust 
interests in such lands; except that no greater 
percentage of approval of such trust interests 
shall be required under this Act than in any 
other statute of general application approved 
by Congress. 

Sec. 5. Title to any lands, or any interests 
therein, acquired pursuant to this Act shall 
be taken in the name of the United States of 
America in trust for the Coeur d’Alene Tribe 
or individual Indians and shall be subject to 
the same laws relating to other Indian trust 
lands on the Coeur d’Alene Reservation. 

Sec. 6. The business council of the Coeur 
d'Alene Tribe may encumber any tribal land 
by a mortgage or deed of trust, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
such land shall be subject to foreclosure or 
sale pursuant to the terms of such a mort- 
gage or deed or trust in accordance with the 
laws of the State of Idaho. The United States 
shall be an indispensable party to any such 
proceedings with the right of removal of 
the cause to the United States district court 
for the district in which the land is located, 
following the procedure in section 1446 of 
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title 28, United States Code: Provided, That 
the United States shall have the right to 
appeal from any order of remand in the case. 

Sec. 7. The second sentence of section 1 
of the Act of August 9, 1955 (69 Stat. 539), 
as amended (25 U.S.C. 415), is further 
amended by inserting immediately after “the 
Fort Mojave Reservation,” the words “the 
Coeur d'Alene Indian Reservation,”. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1146), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to approve the sale, exchange, or 
encumbrance of tribal lands and to sell or 
exchange individually owned trust lands or 
interests therein held in multiple ownership 
to other Indians if the sale or exchange is 
authorized by the owners of at least a ma- 
jority of the interests in such lands, It would 
also provide authority for long term leasing 
of trust lands up to 99 years. 


NEED 


The Coeur d'Alene Reservation, located in 
the northwestern part of Idaho in Benewah 
and Kootenai Counties, originally consisted 
of approximately 345,000 acres of tribal land. 
In 1909 approximately 102,570 acres were 
allotted to members of the tribe, 330 acres 
were reserved for administrative purposes, 
and the remaining lands comprising an area 
of over 242,000 acres were opened to settle- 
ment, Since allotment of the reservation 
lands and opening of the surplus lands to 
settlement approximately 80 percent of the 
land has passed from Indian ownership. As 
of June 30, 1969, there were 53,063 acres of 
trust land in individual ownership and 16,- 
236 acres in tribal ownership. 

The Coeur d'Alene Tribe adopted a land 
acquisition, consolidation, and development 
program in 1965 and put it into effect on the 
reservation at that time. To implement this 
program the Indians need additional author- 
ity for the acquisition and disposal of lands 
or interests in lands. The Coeur d’Alene In- 
dians voted to reject the application of the 
Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934, 
to their affairs. Consequently, the authorities 
contained therein with respect to acquisi- 
tion, sale, and exchange of trust lands are 
not available to them, 

The tribe set aside $1,150,000 from a 1958 
award of the Indian Claims Commission in 
Docket No. 81. During the past 5 years the 
tribe has purchased over 3,000 acres of land 
at a cost of little over $450,000. Thirteen 
purchases are presently pending which will 
require an expenditure of about $300,000. 
The tribe is now planning a farming enter- 
prise, and land consolidation is of much 
importance. 

At the time of the approval of the land 
program the tribe owned 13,362 acres of trust 
land which consisted primarily of acreages 
restored pursuant to the act of May 19, 1958. 
This act also contained authority for the sale 
or exchange of the restored lands. However, 
the restored land is outside the general farm- 
ing area and is not useful for trading and 
unitization purposes. The authority con- 
tained in S. 3487 will enable the tribe to 


dispose of these parcels and use the funds to 
acquire other tracts within the farming en- 
terprise area or elsewhere on the reservation 
and assist tribal members in consolidating 
and unifying their individual interests 
thereby alleviating to some extent the heir- 
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ship problem. Further, it will be able to ex- 
change lands with tribal members so that 
both the tribe and the members will have 
more economical and manageable units. 
Although the tribe does not now have an 
urgent need for long term leasing authority, 
it does anticipate this authority will be 
needed within the foreseeable future. The 
tribe will endeavor to lease land for indus- 
trial purposes and has in mind that eventu- 
ally it is going to become involved in some 
enterprises in the Coeur d'Alene Lake area. 


AMENDMENTS 

The Department of the Interlor has sug- 
gested several clarifying amendments which 
were adopted by the committee. 

No additional expenditure of Federal funds 
will result from the enactment of S, 3497. 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES AND ANNUITANTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1772) to provide that the Federal 
Government shall pay one-half of the 
cost of health insurance for Federal em- 
ployees and annuitants, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service with an amend- 
ment, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


S. 1772 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, except 
as provided by subsection (b) of section 8906 
of title 5, United States Code, effective from 
the first day of the first pay period which be- 
gins on or after July 1, 1970, and continuing 
until the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after January 1, 1971, the 
biweekly Government contribution for 
health benefits for an employee or annuitant 
enrolled under a health benefits plan under 
chapter 89 of title 5, United States Code, 
shall be equal to 40 percent of the average 
of the subscription charges in effect on the 
beginning date of the adjustment, with re- 
spect to self alone or self and family enroll- 
ments, as applicable, for the highest level of 
benefits offered by— 

“(1) the service benefit plan; 

“(2) the indemnity benefit plan; 

“(3) the two employee organization plans 
with the largest number of enrollments, as 
determined by the Commission; and 

“(4) the two comprehensive medical plans 
with the largest number of enrollments, as 
determined by the Commission.”. 

Sec. 2. Effective January 1, 1971, section 
8906(a) of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Government contribution for 
health benefits for employees or annuitants 
enrolled in health benefits plans under this 
chapter shall be adjusted on the first day 
of the first pay period of each year to an 
amount equal to 40 percent of the average 
of the subscription charges in effect on the 
beginning date of the adjustment, with re- 
spect to self alone or self and family enroll- 
ments, as applicable, for the highest level of 
benefits offered by— 

“(1) the service benefits plan; 

“(2) the indemnity benefit plan; 

“(3) the two employee organization plans 
with the largest number of enrollments, as 
determined by the Commission; and 

“(4) the two comprehensive medical plans 
with the largest number of enrollments, as 
determined by the Commission.”’. 

Sec, 3. (a) Section 8901(3)(B) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(B) a member of a family who receives 
an immediate annuity as the survivor of 
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an employee or of a retired employee de- 
scribed by subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph;”. 

(b) Section 8901(3)(D)(i) of. title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “, having completed 5 or more years of 
service,”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 8907(a) (B) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“and the Panama Canal Zone” immediately 
before the semicolon at the end thereof. 

(b) Section 8901(1) (il) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “and 
the Panama Canal Zone” immediately be- 
fore the semicolon at the end thereof. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Retired Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act (74 Stat. 849; Public 
Law 86-724) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 2(4) is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: “and 
includes the Social Security Administration 
for purposes of supplementary medical in- 
surance provided by part B of title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act”; 

(2) Sections 4(a) and 6(a) are each 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following sentence: “The immediately pre- 
ceding sentence shall not apply with respect 
to the plan for supplementary medical in- 
surance provided by part B of title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act.”; and 

(3) Section 9 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following subsection: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, there shall be no recovery of any pay- 
ments of Government contributions under 
section 4 or 6 of this Act from any person 
when, in the judgment of the Commission, 
such person is without fault and recovery 
would be contrary to equity and good con- 
science.”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall become effective on 
October 1, 1970. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1151), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE 


S. 1772 will increase the amount paid by 
the Federal Government toward the cost of 
the premium charged for health insurance 
authorized by the Federal Employees Health 
Benefits Act from $1.62 (for self only) or 
$3.94 (for family coverage) for each biweekly 
pay period (which in practice is about 24 
percent of the average cost of high option 
family insurance) to a permanent level of 40 
percent of the average premium charged for 
high option coverage offered by the six larg- 
est insurance programs operating under the 
act. 

STATEMENT 


The Federal employees health insurance 
program was enacted in 1959 to provide a 
comprehensive health insurance protection 
for all Federal employees, members of their 
families, and employees and their families 
after retirement from the Federal service. 
Nearly 8 million employees and family mem- 
bers are now covered and more than 3% 
billion dollars in benefits have been paid 
during the 10 years of the programs opera- 
tion. 

Under the act, there are two Government- 
wide insurance programs, one based on a 
“service benefit” scheme (Blue Cross) and 
the other based on indemnification to the 
employee for. medical expenses incurred 
(Aetna). Health insurance programs offered 
by Federal employee unions and associations 
or by local or regional health insurance car- 
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riers approved by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion are also eligible to offer ‘insurance to 
employees and participate in the program. 

Nearly all eligible Federal employees are 
covered by health insurance. When the pro- 
gram was established in 1960, two basic plans 
were developed and offered: a “low option” 
plan giving basic protection for medical, hos- 
pital, and surgical expenses at very reason- 
able rates; and a “high option” plan, de- 
signed to appeal to employees who desire 
very broad and reasonably expensive insur- 
ance. Based on the evidence available at the 
time, including the testimony of Federal 
employee unions before the Senate Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee, it was as- 
sumed that most employees would choose 
low option insurance. 

To share the cost of the program, the or- 
ganic act provided that the Government 
would contribute a specific dollar amount at 
that time estimated equal to one-half of the 
cost of the least expensive Government-wide 
program. Employees who choose high option 
protection or any other protection which 
costs more than twice the Government con- 
tribution bear the full cost of the additional 
expense. 

Experience has proven that employees pre- 
fer high option protection. Today, close to 
90 percent of all employees elect high option 
coverage even though the Government's con- 
tribution amounts to only 24 percent of the 
average cost of high option family protec- 
tion. Apparently, employees prefer the 
greater insurance protection of the high op- 
tion plans and are willing to pay for it. 

By 1966 the Government’s contribution 
had dropped from its original 38 percent of 
high option cost to less than 30 percent. In 
Public Law 89-504, the Congress increased 
the dollar amount of the Government's con- 
tribution ‘so that the Government’s share 
rose to 37 percent of high option cost. Since 
that time, premium increases have reduced 
the Government's contribution to 24.2 per- 
cent of the average cost of high option 
protection. 

JUSTIFICATION 

As introduced, S. 1772, provided that the 
Government’s contribution be permanently 
set at 50 percent of the cost of the least ex- 
pensive Government-wide high-option plan 
and that annual adjustments be made in the 
Government contribution to maintain that 
level. Since our hearing on this legislation in 
April 1969, the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service reported’ legislation 
establishing the Government’s contribution 
at 50 percent of the average cost of high 
option insurance offered by the two Govern- 
ment-wide programs, the two largest Federal 
employee union programs, and two compre- 
hensive medical plans designated by the Civil 
Service Commission. The Commission has 
endorsed the theory of relating the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the average cost of 
the most heavily subscribed programs and 
relating the Govyernment’s contribution to 
high option, rather than low option, because 
of the overwhelming preference which em- 
ployees have consistently demonstrated for 
high-option protection. 

The committee therefore recommends an 
amendment to §.1772 to conform to the 
recommendations included in the House bill, 
which is also unanimously endorsed by Fed- 
eral employee unions and associations. But 
we recommend that in order to control the 
substantial costs involved, the Government 
contribution be set at 40 percent of the 
premium rather than 50 percent as originally 
contained in S.1772 and as recommended 
by the House, 

Evidence presented to the committee in its 
hearings on §S.1772 demonstrates beyond 
reasonable question that employers in the 
private sector of the economy generally pay 
a far greater percentage of the cost of health 
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insurance than does the Federal Govern- 
ment. An accurate comparison of insurance 
protection is very difficult to make because 
of the difference in protection offered under 
individual plans, but the committee has 
examined enough evidence of the kind of 
medical protection offered by major em- 
ployers in the private sector of the economy 
to recommend without reservation a sub- 
stantial increase in the Government's con- 
tribution to the overall cost of the program. 


OPPORTUNITIES To CHANGE ENROLLMENT 


The Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
provides that an employee on annuitant may 
transfer his enrollment at such times and 
under conditions prescribed by regulations of 
the Civil Service Commission. These regula- 
tions specify 13 events (such as a change in 
family status, assignment to or from over- 
seas, or attainment of age 65) which permit 
an employee to transfer his enrollment. 
These events recognize that an employee's 
circumstances may change so as to require 
a change in his coverage, but they are gen- 
erally outside the direct control of the em- 
ployee so that he cannot manipulate changes 
in his enrollment to his best advantage and 
adversely to the plans which participate in 
the program. 

Additionally, the regulations require that 
an “open season” during which any employee 
may freely change plans, options and type of 
coverage, be held at least once every 3 years. 
Benefits and premium changes for all the 
plans are announced and publicized by the 
Commission in advance of an open season so 
that each employee has an opportunity to 
review the benefits and costs being offered by 
all the plans available to him and to reselect 
the coverage that best suits his needs. In- 
cluding the initial enrollment in the spring 
of 1960, the Commission has declared six 
open seasons at irregular intervals ranging 
from 1 to 3 years. The latest open season was 
held in the fall of 1969, 3 years after the pre- 
ceding open season, 

The committee believes that, because of 
continuing new developments in medical 
care and in health benefits coverage and be- 
cause of sharp and frequent increases in pre- 
mium, employees should have timely oppor- 
tunities to adjust their coverage. Of particu- 
lar concern is the question of whether an 
employee should be afforded an opportunity 
to change if his plan has a premium increase. 
We therefore urge the Commission to reex- 
amine the opportunities afforded employees 
to adjust their coverage through open sea- 
sons, without sacrificing the safeguards 
against adverse selection (such as a change 
from low to high option when serious illness 
or hospital confinement can be anticipated) 
which could impair the financial soundness 
of a plan and result in extraordinary pre- 
mium increase for employees remaining in 
that plan. 


HEALTH INSURANCE COSTS AND SERVICE 


The committee is seriously concerned about 
the continuing increase in the costs of 
medical, surgical, and hospital services under 
this program. Our schedule for the remainder 
of the 91st Congress does not permit time to 
initiate a significant study of even the major 
aspects of this problem, but the ground- 
work should be begun now for a very 
thorough analysis of Federal employees 
health benefits and the implications of re- 
cent developments in the field of health 
protection for Federal employees. 

The program authorized by the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act will cost more 
than a billion dollars in premiums next year 
and the Congress should have adequate data 
to evaluate the total effectiveness of the pro- 
gram as an insurance system. 

As a beginning, the committee instructs 
and specifically authorizes the majority and 
minority staff of the committee jointly to 
carry out a preliminary investigation of the 
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entire program, The staff is authorized to 
investigate any matters which it may de- 
termine should be brought to the committee's 
attention and to call. upon the Commission 
and the insurance carriers to obtain the kind 
and quality of information upon which the 
committee can rely in developing a formal 
committee investigation, report, and possible 
proposed legislation. 


COVERAGE FOR VISION CARE SERVICES 


The American Optometric Association has 
pointed out that services rendered by a 
licensed optometrist which would be covered 
under most health insurance plans offered 
by carriers if the service were rendered by a 
doctor of medicine are not paid for be- 
cause the insurance carriers do not define the 
practice of optometry. 

The Civil Service Commission has hereto- 
fore refrained from attempting to require 
a carrier to identify individual fields of med- 
ical or quasi-medical service for coverage on 
the grounds that the carrier should have 
freedom to determine what types of medical 
care should be covered. 

The committee appreciates the position of 
the Commission; but in practice, permitting 
the insurance carriers to be the sole judge 
of what practitioners are covered results in 
charging the employee with costs for services 
which, had they been rendered by a different 
practitioner, would have been paid for by the 
carrier. The employee, therefore, loses pro- 
tection which he has a right to expect as a 
subscriber and participant in the plan. 

The committee instructs the Civil, Service 
Commission to consult with carriers to de- 
termine what steps can be taken to correct 
this situation. If carriers express unwilling- 
ness to recognize additional practitioners of 
these covered services, the Commission 
should advise the committee what legisla- 
tion will be necessary to insure that em- 
ployees have covered seryices paid for by 
their health benefits insurance, 

costs 

The present cost of the Federal employees 
health insurance program is $958 million a 
year. Assuming an increase of 12 percent in 
the cost of insurance effective in January 
1971, the cost for the year 1971 to the Gov- 
ernment because of the enactment of S. 1772 
will be approximately $169 million. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS 

Public hearings on S. 1772 were held be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Health Benefits 
and Life Insurance on April 29 and 30, 1969. 
The hearings were printed and are available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to increase the contribution by 
the Federal Government to the cost of 
health benefits insurance and for other 
purposes.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia sub- 
sequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the action of 
the Senate taken this morning in pass- 
ing the bill (S. 1772), to provide that the 
Federal Government shall pay one-half 
the cost of health insurance for Federal 
employees and annuitants, be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
CONTRIBUTION FOR FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEE HEALTH BENEFITS 


The bill (H.R. 16968) to provide for 
the adjustment of the Government con- 
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tribution with respect to the health ben- 
efits coverage of Federal employees and 
annuitants, and for other purposes was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1084), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The major purpose of the legislation is to 
relieve employees and annuitants from con- 
tinuing to bear a disproportionately large 
share. of the premium charges under the 
Federal Employees’ Health Benefits program. 

It is also the purpose to extend coverage 
under this program and the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance program to 
non-citizen employees of the United States 
in the Panama Canal Zone; to permit Part B 
of Medicare to be a qualifying plan under the 
Retired Federal Employees’ Health Benefits 
program; and to correct an inequity with 
respect to the survivors of employees who 
have less than five years of service. 


SUMMARY OF H.R, 16968 


Government contributions—HR. 16968 
provides that effective in January 1971, and 
each year thereafter, the Government's share 
of the premiums charged under the Federal 
Employees’ Health Benefits program will be 
pegged to the high-option level of benefits, 
using a premium base representative of the 
different kinds of plans that participate. Each 
year the unweighted average of the high- 
option premiums for self only or for self and 
family of the two Government-wide plans, 
the two largest employee-organization plans, 
and the two largest prepayment group prac- 
tice plans will be used to determine the 
maximum Government contribution to all 
plans and options. These six plans currently 
represent approximately 90 percent of all 
enrollments. The maximum Government 
contribution for all employees and an- 
nuitants would be fixed at 50 percent of such 
average. The Government contribution could 
not, however, exceed 50 percent of the pre- 
mium charges for a plan’s low-option level 
of benefits. 

This proposal eliminates the maximum 
dollar amounts and expresses the Govern- 
ment contribution in terms of a percentage 
of total subscription charges. It has the added 
advantage of annual automatic adjustment. 
To illustrate, if it were applied to current 
1970 high-option premiums, the monthly 
Government contribution for family enroll- 
ments would increase from $8.88 to $19.85, 
and for individual enrollments from $3.64 to 
$7.80, Beginning next January, though, pre- 
miums probably will be increased further, 
and the average for the six plans would be 
recomputed, with the Government contribu- 
tion adjusted upward beyond the amounts 
cited. 

It is the judgment of the Committee that 
to do less would perpetuate the unfair prac- 
tice of requiring retirees and employees to 
bear the “lion's share” of incessantly rising 
costs. This legislation will put meaning into 
the funding formula by updating it in a 
manner to assure that the Government is at 
least striving to match private industry's 
trend toward providing its workers and pen- 
sioners cost-free health insurance. 

Short-term employees.—The existing 
health benefits laws requires that in order 
for the surviving spouse or children of a de- 
ceased Federal employee to retain the health 
benefits protection accorded them during his 
lifetime, the decedent must have completed 
at least five years of service. However, Public 
Law 91-93, approved October 20, 1969, 
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amended the civil service retirement law to 
grant annuity benefits to such survivors of 
employees who die in active employment 
after completing at least 18 months of sery- 
ice. To conform to that length of service 
modification, H.R. 16968 provides for the con- 
tinuance of health’ benefits coverage to the 
survivor annuitants of such short-term em- 
ployees, The amendment also applies to ‘the 
survivors of an employce who dies‘as a result 
of a job-incurred injury or illness, and who 
are eligible for employee compensation 
benefits. -i 

Canal Zone noncitizens—From the enact- 
ment of the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act in 1954 and the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Health Benefits Act in 1959, all non- 
citizen employees whose permanent duty sta- 
tions are outside the United States have been 
excluded from coverage under both programs. 

Noncitizen employees have constituted the 
bulk of our Government’s work force in the 
Canal Zone during the digging of the Panama 
Canal and since its opéning in 1914. They 
have performed loyally and well for the 
United States. 

These exclusions have not been in con- 
sonance with the repeatedly enunciated pub- 
lic policy of assuring to Panamanian citizens 
employed by our Government in the Canal 
Zone equality of treatment with United 
States-citizen: employees stationed in Pan- 
ama. The promise of parity has been only 
partially achieved, primarily in the areas of 
wages and retirement coverage. 

To fulfill the long-standing commitments 
of the United States contained in treaty 
negotiations, and reaffirmed in subsequent 
Memoranda of Understandings—to make 
available to Panamanian employees the same 
governmental health and life insurance 
benefits as are available to United States- 
citizen employees—this legislation extends 
coverage under both the. Federal Employees’ 
Health Benefits and Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance pro to non-citi- 


zens actively employed by the United States 
Panama 


in the Zone. This amendment, 
however, has no application to noncitizens 
permanently employed in other worldwide 
areas outside the United States and the 
Panama Canal Zone. 

Part B, Medicare for certain retirees — 
The Retired Federal Employees’ Health 
Benefits Act, applicable to pre-July 1960 
retirees and survivors, restricts a direct 
Government contribution to only those an- 
nuitants who subscribe to health insurance 
plans offered by nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, and denies such contribution in the 
event he or she receives a Government con- 
tribution toward another plan. 

This legislation amends Public Law 86- 
T24. to the extent that Part B of the Medi- 
care program will constitute a qualifying 
plan. Thus, some of this class of annuitants 
who are not receiving the Government con- 
tribution otherwise authorized, and some 
who are using it for nongovernmental-spon- 
sored plans, will be eligible to receive the re- 
spective $3.50 or $7.00 monthly contribution 
to apply in payment of their share of sup- 
plementary medical insurance under the 
Medicare program, 

The bill also authorizes the Civil Service 
Commission to waive the recovery of any 
such direct payments when, in the Commis- 
sion’s judgment, the annuitant is without 
fault and when recovery would be contrary 
to equity and good conscience. 


BACKGROUND—YEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ HEALTH 
BENEFITS PROGRAM 

The Federal Employees’ Health Benefits 
Act of 1959 (Public Law 86-382, approved 
September 28, 1959, chapter 89 of title 5, 
United States Code) established the largest 
voluntary group health insurance plan in 
existence In the United States, effective July 
1, 1960. It made basic and major health pro- 
tection available to Federal employees in ac- 
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tive service on and after July 1, 1960, and 
to their families. Such group coverage was 
also extended to those (and their families) 
who would retire from active service there- 
after. 

The primary purpose of the legislation was 
to facilitate and strengthen the administra- 
tion of the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment generally and to improve personnel ad- 
ministration by providing a measure of pro- 
tection for civilian Government employees 
against the high, unbudgetable, and, there- 
fore, financially burdensome costs of medical 
services through a comprehensive Govern- 
ment-wide program of insurance for Federal 
employees and their dependents, the costs of 
which were to be shared by the Government, 
as employer, and its employees. 

Since its inception, employees have had a 
free choice among plans in four major cate- 
gories, including (1) a Government-wide 
service benefit plan offered by Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield, (2) a Government-wide indem- 
nity plan offered by the insurance industry, 
(3) ome of several employee organization 
plans, and (4) a comprehensive prepayment 
plan. The two Government-wide plans must 
offer at least two levels of benefits—a low 
option Sr “standard” policy and a high op- 
cion or “preferred” policy. While the current 
36 employee organization and prepayment 
plans may offer two levels of benefits, only 
14’ do so, the remaining 22 offering only a 
high option level. All plans allow for cover- 
age for self alone, or for self and family. 

Perhaps the program is unique when com- 
pared with traditional patterns in private 
industry, in that the employee has a broad 
range of choice between carriers and levels 
of benefits, and, to a lesser degree, may con- 
tinue coverage into retirement. While the 
law prescribes, in general, the types of bene- 
fits to be provided under all plans, it au- 
thorizes the Civil Service Commission to con- 
tract with qualified carriers for such services, 
subject to any maximums, limitations, or ex- 
clusions considered necessary or desirable. 
However, it stipulates that the rates charged 
under all plans reasonably and equitably re- 
flect the cost of the benefits provided, and 
that the rates of the two Government-wide 
plans be determined on a basis which is con- 
sistent with the lowest schedule of basic 
rates generally charged for new group plans 
issued to large employers. 

In the development of the enabling legis- 
lation, ‘congressional proponents favored a 
50-50 employee-employer sharing of all costs 
and such a rate of contribution was included. 
However, because of the unknown factors in- 
herent in an entirely new area of Federal 
employee fringe benefits in which the Gov- 
ernment had no previous experience, and 
because of fiscal considerations, a limitation 
was placed on the maximum contribution to 
be paid by the Government. This maximum 
was geared to the least expensive Govern- 
ment-wide low option plan and a dollar limi- 
tation was imposed which, at that time, con- 
templated that a “standard” policy which 
would be adequate for most employees’ needs 
could be purchased on a 50-50 sharing basis. 
It provided, further, that “preferred” poli- 
cies be ‘made available, but that those em- 
ployees enrolling in high option or more ex- 
pensive prepayment plans would pay the 
entire costs of the additional richer benefits. 

In 1960 the initial distribution of enroll- 
ments between self-only and family cover- 
age, between high and low options, and 
among the various 30-odd pldns resulted in 
the Government's- contributing approxi- 
mately 38 percent of the aggregate premiums 
for all enrollments, with employees contrib- 
uting 62 percent. 

As time went on, this 38 percent Govern- 
ment share of the aggregate premium grad- 
ually diminished for two main‘reasons: (1) 
employees gravitated toward the more ade- 
quate high options; and (2) high-option 
premiums tncreased because the cost of med- 
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ical care increased, improved benefits were 
made available, and a’ relatively high mor- 
bidity was experienced. In contrast, experi- 
ence of the low options was very good be- 
cause there was a strong tendency for 
healthy employees with healthy families to 
choose this less expensive coverage. Until 
recently, low-option premium rates remained 
fairly stable and the Government contribu- 
tion, which was geared to these rates, could 
not be increased to reflect the increasing cost 
of, medical care. 

By 1966 the Government’s share of the 
program's cost was down from 38 percent to 
28 percent of the total average premium. 
Effective in August of 1966, Public Law 89- 
504 (5 U.S.C. 8906(a) and (b)) increased 
the maximum Government contribution so 
as to restore it, in effect, to the less-than- 
ideal initial 1960 level of 38 percent, However, 
premium increases (primarily for high op- 
tions) in January of 1967, 1968, 1969, and 
1970, have again diminished the Govern- 
ment’s contributions to approximately 24 
percent of present aggregate premiums. In 
fact, there are now only a few low-option 
plans in which the Government’s contribu- 
tion equals one-half of the total premium 
charges. 


RETIRED EMPLOYEES’ HEALTH BENEFITS 
PROGRAM 


The Retired Federal Employees’ Health 
Benefits Act of 1960 (Public Law 86-724, ap- 
proved September 8, 1960) established a 
health benefits program, effective July 1, 
1961, for Féderal retirees and their depend- 
ents who were not eligible to enroll in the 
Federal Employees’ Health Benefits program 
because of their retirement prior to July 1, 
1960. 

Experienced gained from implementing 
the 1959 Act indicated the desirability of 
establishing (1) a single uniform Govern- 
ment-wide plan, rather than the multiplic- 
ity of plans developed under the active em- 
ployee program; and (2) in order to meet the 
varying needs of retirees, to grant the option 
of a person retaining or enrolling in a pri- 
vate health benefits plan (subject to cer- 
tain qualification requirements), with the 
Government's contribution to the cost being 
paid directly to the annuitant. 

Pursuant to the statutory authority, the 
Civil Service Commission entered into a con- 
tract with the insurance industry (Aetna) 
for a uniform plan, in which the retiree had 
the option of electing a basic policy and/or 
a major policy. While the law provides a min- 
imum $3 and a maximum $4 monthly Gov- 
ernment contribution for self-only coverage, 
the Commission allows a Government con- 
tribution for self-and-family of $3.50 per 
month. The Government contributions for 
self-and-family is twice that amount, or 
87 per month. These same contributions are 
generally paid to annuitants who elect a 
direct payment. 

Subsequent to the advent of Medicare. 
the total premium charges for the Uniform 
plan have been substantially reduced, but 
the Government contribution has remained 
constant. In some cases the Government con- 
tribution is as much as two-thirds, whereas 
in others it ranges from one-third to one- 
half of the total charges. 

This particular program will eventually 
cease to exist when the pre-July 1, 1960, 
retirees and their survivors become deceased. 


STATEMENT 


The Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service considers the operation of the Fed- 
eral employees’ and annuitants’ health ben- 
efits programs to be one of its most im- 
portant responsibilities. In fulfillment of 
this responsibility, its Subcommittee on Re- 
tirement, Insurance, and Health Benefits 
recently conducted public hearings to re- 
view and evaluate the experience and ad- 
ministration of these programs, which are 
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of vital importance to both the active and 
retired Federal workforce. 

Enrollments under these programs approx- 
imate 2.8 million employees and annuitants, 
over. 544 million dependents, or a total of 
almost 844 million persons. Benefits valued at 
approximately $800 million were provided 
during the calendar year 1969. 

Under the Federal Employees’ Health 
Benefits program, the two Government-wide 
plans account for 79 percent of total enroll- 
ment; employee organizations plans 15 per- 
cent; and prepayment plans 6 percent. About 
84 percent of all enrollments are in the high 
option levels, and three-fourths of all en- 
roliments are in the family category. Under 
the Retired Federal Employees’ Health Bene- 
fit program, enrollments in the Uniform plan 
account for slightly less than half of the 
total persons. covered. 

The Committee has had a continuing con- 
cern over the sky-rocketing costs of provid- 
ing health benefits protection under the pro- 
grams within its jurisdiction. Medical care 
costs, including the cost of hospitalization, 
surgery, physician and nursing fees, drugs 
and medicines, and laboratory services, have 
spiraled in recent years and continue to ac- 
celerate faster than the prices of any other 
cOmmiodities or services. 

In the post-World War II period charges 
for medical care have risen persistently. From 
1946 thru 1969 the medical care component 
of the Consumer Price Index increased 
by 158 percent, to 258 percent of what 
it was in 1946. During the same years 
the index for all consumer items rose at a 
much slower rate, increasing comparatively 
by 88 percent. 

Increases in medical care costs have par- 
ticularly occurred since 1959. With a base 
period of 1957-59 equaling 100, the medical 
care index rose from 104.4 in 1959, the year in 
which the Federal Employees’ Health Benefits 
prògtam was enacted, to 159.0 in January of 
1970. The “all items” index increased from 
101.5 in 1959 to 131.8 in January of 1970. 
While the medical care index rose by an 
average rate of 4.7 percent annually during 
the 1950's, it is slowed somewhat during the 
early 1960’s as medical care prices followed 
the generally slower rise of all service indus- 
try prices. In the late 1960's, however, medi- 
cal care prices have increased at a much 
faster rate, rising 6.6 percent in 1966, 6.4 
percent in 1967, 6.1 percent in 1968, and 6.9 
percent in 1969. 

A particularly disturbing fact is that daily 
hospital rates have been increasing more 
rapidly than any other component of the 
medical care price index, which increased 595 
percent in the post-war period; that is, they 
increased to 695 percent of what they were 
in 1946. While physicians’ fees increased 142 
percent over the same period, the index for 
all consumer items increased 88 percent. 
Within the medical care component, hospital 
room rates rose especially sharply, increas- 
ing by 16.5 percent.in 1966, and leaping fur- 
ther by an additional 15.5 percent in 1967. 

The problem of-escalating health care costs 
is common to all segments of the Nation, and 
it is apparent that the Committee’s scope of 
activity cannot, unfortunately, effectively 
stop or minimize spiraling costs of medical 
care, Premiums must be sufficient to pay for 
the benefits provided, and rate increases must 
be approved annually in order to maintain 
the financial soundness of the plans par- 
ticipating in the Federal Employees’ Health 
Benefits program. 

As heath care costs rise, the portion of 
them not covered by insurance constitutes a 
greater burden for Government employees 
and annuitants. As premium charges rise to 
cover such costs, an additional financial bur- 
den is imposed upon these employees and 
retirees. Our concern is heightened by the 
fact that the enrollees have been repeatedly 
forced to assume all of the premium increases 
attributable to spiraling hospital and medi- 
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cal costs, due to the obsolete dollar limita- 
tions imposed upon the Government contri- 
bution in years,past. 

Since the inception of the program, the 
Government has made a uniform dollars- 
and-cents contribution to the enrollees’ se- 
lected health insurance plan. In 1960 that 
monthly contribution of a self-and-family 
plan was $6.76, which was 50.percent of the 
cost of the least expensive Government-wide 
low option plan. Most participants did not 
choose low option benefits, however, but 
selected the more adequate high option cov- 
erage. Such preponderance of selection re- 
sulted in employees sharing more than 60 
percent of the cost of their respective plans. 
As premium charges increased thereafter, be- 
cause of the fixed maximum contribution, the 
Government’s relative percentage of contri- 
bution declined to an average of 28 percent 
of total charges. 

The individual's plight was slightly alle- 
viated in 1966 when the uniform monthly 
Government contribution was increased to 
$8.88. Within a period of five short months, 
because of continuously premium 
charges, the Government's relative share 
again began to decline below an average of 
38 percent of charges..In.fact, during the 
program’s ten-year history premium costs 
have increaesd by more than 120 percent, but 
enrollees’ costs have increased by over 175 
percent, while the Government’s contribu- 
tion, as a percentage of the total, has de- 
clined by 40 percent. The real inequity, at- 
tributable to the Government’s fixed dollar 
contribution, is that employees and annui- 
tants are presently paying over.75 percent of 
the costs of their medical insurance, whereas 
the Government is paying less than 25 per- 
cent of the total costs. 

The. Committee takes cognizance of a re- 
cent actuarial evaluation of the program 
made by Milliman and Robertson, Inc., re- 
garded by the insurance industry as one 
of the country’s leading consultants in the 
field. The consulting actuaries report stated: 

It would seem desirable for the government 
to pay a larger part of the premium since 
the limitations now imposed have resulted 
in the decreasing percentage of contribution 
observed. 

the traditionally conservative 
nature of actuarial authorities, particularly 
in submitting such a report to the Govern- 
ment, the Committee feels the suggestion 
to be most compelling, the variable being 
the relative percentage of costs that the 
Government will equitably assume. In an ap- 
parent effort to indicate what funding role 
the Government should play, the actuarial 
consultants reported: 

A review was made of seven very large 
employer plans that had been recently re- 
vised, and which have benefits comparable to 
the government-wide plans. 

In all instances the employer paid part of 
the cost; in three instances the entire pre- 
mium for both. employees and dependents 
was paid by the employer; in only one case 
was the employee contribution more than 
$3.00 for an individual enrollment or $7.00 
for a family enrollment. 

It is the opinion of the Committee, sup- 
ported by voluminous testimony, that the 
Federal Government, as a major employer, 
is lagging far behind major employers in the 
private sector in this important area of em- 
ployee benefit programs. Evidence, confirmed 
by official Government statistics and anal- 
yses, shows that major industrial employers 
are paying most, if not all, of the cost of 
comparable health benefits protection for 
their workers. In acknowledging this relative 
position, and agreeing that an increase in 
the Government contribution is justified, 
the Administration recommended a measure 
of partial relief—that is, to increase the 
Government’s contribution to a level com- 
parable to what it was 10. years ago. 

It is the consensus of the Committee, how- 
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ever, that the Government’s maximum con- 
tribution under the Federal Employees’ 
Health Benefits program be increased to a 
level at which it will share equally with most 
of the program's enrollees the premium 
charges for coverage, and that such cost- 
sharing ratio be maintained in future years. 
COMMENTARY 


During the course of hearings on this 
legislation, information was developed that 
the Service Benefit Plan sponsored by Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield still provides, in certain 
geographic areas, only a, limited basic surgi- 
cal-medical benefit if the ,subscriber’s, in- 
come exceeds a certain amount. Stated dif- 
ferently, the plan, in affected areas, provides 
the same dollar benefit for all subscribers. 
However, if the subscriber is under the in- 
come ceiling, the participating doctor must 
accept the benefit as payment in full; if the 
subscriber is over the income ceiling, the 
doctor can impose an additional charge 
which may be partiy covered. by supplemen- 
tal benefits or not covered at all. 

The Committee is aware that income ceil- 
ings at one time were the modus operandi 
of all local Blue Shield plans, but that in- 
come ceilings have been abandoned except 
in a very few localities, notably the local 
Blue Shield Plan in the Washington, D.C., 
metropolitan area—which probably ‘serves 
more Federal employees than any other local 
plan. The Committee believes that income 
ceilings are an anachronism, that they dis- 
criminate against Federal employees in 
areas where they are still applied, and 
strongly urges that they be eliminated 
forthwith. 

Representations have been made to the 
Committee by the American Optometric As- 
sociation that plans which participate under 
the Federal Employees’ Health Benefits pro- 
gram do not include optometrists in their 
definition of the term “doctor”. The signifi- 
cance of this exclusion is that a Federal em- 
ployee who chooses to be treated by an op- 
tometrist for a condition that would be cov- 
ered if treated by a physician, receives no 
health benefits for the expense involved. 

The Committee views the recognition of 
various practitioners of the healing arts for 
licensing and insurance purposes, as falling 
within local or State, rather than Federal, 
jurisdiction and believes it inappropriate’ 
for the Congress to legislate concerning this 
matter. It is the Committee’s understand- 
ing that the laws of many States already 
require Insurance carriers to pay for the 
services of optometrists, who are not physi- 
cians, when these services would be covered 
if provided by a physician. 

Although the Committee is not, for the 
reasons indicated, recommending legislation 
on this point, it is of the opinion that a 
Federal employee should not be denied bene- 
fits for a covered service because he chooses 
to have it performed by an optometrist, 
rather than a physician. It is recommended 
that the Civil Service Commission take ap- 
propriate action to inform carriers that the 
fact they are administering a Federal con- 
tract is no reason for circumventing com- 
PlHiance with applicable State laws. 

The Committee also Observes the favor- 
able experience of the Retired’Federal Em- 
ployees’ Health Benefits program’s Uniform 
Plan. The hope is expressed that with such 
continued experience the Civil Service Com- 
mission will find it feasible to further re- 
duce those annuitants’ contributions and/or 
improve the extent of benefits provided, 
without any diminution of the Government 
contribution. 

It is the Committee’s belief that an edu- 
cational ‘program, well-conceived and wide- 
ly broadcast among all participants and all 
carriers, will be of value in somewhat lim- 
iting the incessant trends toward increased 
costs. A resulting abatement of these trends 
may presumably result from the elimina- 
tion of some unnecessary utilization of medi- 
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cal services or excessive charges for certain 
services. It is felt that such a program would 
be mutually beneficial to the employees and 
annuitants, the taxpayers, and the carriers. 
Should it not be feasible for the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to conduct a program of this 
nature directly, it is recommended that the 
Commission exert its influence and prestige 
upon the participating carriers toward its 
development and implementations. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


The amendments made by sections 1 and 
4 are effective as specified in the sectional 
analysis. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 2 and 3 are effective on the date of the 
enactment of this legislation. 


COAST GUARD RESERVE LAWS 


The bill (H.R. 13716) to improve and 
clarify certain laws affecting the Coast 
Guard Reserve was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-1152), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to modify in 
several respects the law affecting the Coast 
Guard Reserve. In general, the modifications 
are designed not only to meet the particular 
problems of the Coast Guard, but also to 
conform more closely to practices obtaining 
in the other armed services. 

The major change involves the substitu- 
tion of a best qualified system of promotion 
as used in the other armed services for the 
present fully qualified system now in opera- 
tion in the Coast Guard. The need for this 
arises from the composition of the Coast 
Guard Reserve which was established in 1941. 
A disproportionate number of officers enter- 
ing at that time have arisen to the ranks of 
captain, commander, and lieutenant com- 
mander. The presense of large numbers of 
officers in those grades has seriously inhibited 
the promotion of younger officers from junior 
grades and has prevented the proper opera- 
tion of the running-mate system. That sys- 
tem established a relationship between in- 
dividual Reserve officers and those in the 
Regular Establishment. By reason of the dis- 
proportionate number of higher grade officers 
in the Reserves, the reservists are up to 4 
years behind their running-mates in pro- 
motions and the gap is widening. 

By the substitution of the selection 
method of best qualified, it is anticipated 
that this problem will be solved in a reason- 
able time and will increase the quality of the 
Reserve Officers Corps. 

In view of the small size of the Women’s 
Reserve, it is not practicable to utilize a 
corresponding system and, as a result, it has 
been determined that the continuation of a 
fully qualified promotion system with some 
modifications is most desirable. To achieve 
the best results, the fully qualified method of 
selection is retained, through the grade of 
lieutenant commander, and best qualified is 
substituted as the test above that grade. 
Again, in an effort to relieve the present 
Stagnation, it is proposed to eliminate those 
officers who have twice failed of selection toa 
higher grade, thus making openings for the 
promotion of younger junior officers. 

Another provision would assign an offi- 
cer on the active duty promotion list as the 
running mate of a reservist not on the ac- 
tive duty promotion list, and it is believed 
that this will effect an administrative im- 
provement, In this connection, the House of 
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Representatives adopted a single amendment 
to H.R. 13716 with respect to Reserve officers 
who are commissioned on one date but not 
called to active duty until some later date. 
In order to correct an inequity that might 
otherwise occur In that situation, the House 
amended the bill to provide that the effec- 
tive date of the reserve commission was the 
date of appointment. 

Another provision is that Reserve admir- 
als are limited to an active status for not 
more than 5 years. This will increase the 
opportunity of promotion for captains to 
flag rank and it is believed that such a time 
limit is desirable. 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
bill will serve to increase the effectiveness of 
the reserve system in the Coast Guard. 

COST OF LEGISLATION 

Enactment of the legislation is projected 
to result in additional cost for pay and al- 
lowances of $38,000 in the first year of enact- 
ment. This cost should increase to zero over 
the next 4 years. The bill will also result in 
additional cost of $18,000 per year in retire- 
ment pay, to commence approximately 8 
years in the future. 


WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH 
ACT AMENDMENTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3553) to amend the Water Re- 
sources Research Act of 1964 to increase 
the authorization for water resources re- 
search and institutes, and for other pur- 
poses, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, with amendments, on page 1, at 
the beginning of line 6, strike out “ ‘$250,- 
000’, and (B) by adding a sentence at 
the end of the subsection to read as fol- 
lows: ‘The amounts authorized to be ap- 
propriated by this subsection to assist 
each participating State shall be in- 
creased or decreased in fiscal year 1972 
and each year thereafter in proportion to 
the average increase or decrease of the 
costs of such research and training as 
determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in accordance with a suitable for- 
mula to refiect the average increase or 
decrease adjustments in Federal em- 
ployee salaries as determined by the 
United States Civil Service Commission 
based on findings derived from Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures comparing 
Federal salaries with industrial sal- 
aries’ ” and insert “ ‘$200,000: ”; and 
on page 2 after line 23, insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 306 of the Water Resources 
Research Act of 1964 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: “the 
District of Columbia, and the territories of 
the Virgin Islands and Guam.” 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 3553 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
100(a) of the Water Resources Research Act 
of 1964 (78 Stat. 329; 42 U.S.C. 1961a), is 
amended (A) by striking out “$100,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$200,000.” 

Sec. 2. The second sentence of section 100 
(b) of the Water Resources Research Act of 
1964 (78 Stat. 329; 42 U.S.C. 196la) is 
amended by inserting after the word “prob- 
lems”, the following: “and scientific infor- 
mation dissemination activities, including 
identifying, assembling, and interpreting the 
results of scientific and engineering research 
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deemed potentially significant for solution of 
water resource problems, providing means for 
improved communication regarding such re- 
search results, including prototype opera- 
tions, ascertaining the existing and potential 
effectiveness of such for aiding in the solu- 
tion of practical problems, and for training 
qualified persons in the performance of such 
scientific information dissemination;”. 

Sec. 3. Section 306 of the Water Resources 
Research Act of 1964 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: “the 
District of Columbia, and the territories of 
the Virgin Islands and Guam.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1153), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE MEASURE 


As introduced, 8. 3553 would amend the 
Water Resources Research Act (78 Stat. 
329) to increase the amount authorized to 
be appropriated for a water resources re- 
search center in each of the States from 
$100,000 to $250,000 annually for each cen- 
ter. It also would provide for future auto- 
matic adjustments in the authorized 
amounts based upon Civil Rights Commis- 
sion salary studies. 

Section 2 of S. 3553 would provide for the 
establishment of information retrieval and 
dissemination activities at each research 
center. 

The committee also considered another 
bill, S. 1051, which as introduced would 
amend the act to authorize the Consortium 
of Universities of the Washington, D.G., 
metropolitan area to receive institute grants. 

The Water Resources Research Act was en- 
acted July 17, 1964. The principal concepts 
of the act grew out of the recommendations 
of the Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources. Section 200 of the act 
was amended in 1966 (80 Stat. 129) to in- 
crease the amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated for the Title II grant program, 
which is not directly related to the research 
centers. 

The major provisions of the act in its pres- 
ent form are as follows: 

Title I provides for grants of $100,000 an- 
nually to each of the States (and Puerto 
Rico) to assist in establishment and opera- 
tion of a water resources research institute, 
center, or equivalent entity. It further au- 
thorizes $5 million annually for matching 
fund research grants administered through 
the institutes. 

Title It authorizes appropriations of $10 
million for each of fiscal years 1972-1976 
(lesser amounts for earlier fiscal years) for 
research grants to educational institutions 
and private foundations, firms, and individ- 
uals not directly related to the centers estab- 
lished by title I. 

Title III contains miscellaneous provisions. 
Among them are establishment of a Federal 
center to catalog water resources research 
being conducted under Federal and non- 
Federal programs. Section 306 defines the 
term “State” as used in the act as including 
Puerto Rico. 


PRESENT LEGISLATION 


S. 3553 was introduced by Senator Moss 
on March 5, 1970. The Subcommittee on 
Water and Power Resources held a hearing 
on July 20, 1970. At that time the subcom- 
mittee also took testimony on S. 1051, a 
bill introduced by Senator Bible on Febru- 
ary 18, 1969, which has the purpose of in- 
cluding the District of Columbia as a State 
for the purposes of the act. The comments 
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of the Department of the Interior and the 
Office of Management and Budget on both 
measures are included later in this report. 
The committee has included the amended 
subject matter of S. 1051 within S. 3553 as 
reported. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from the distinguished 
dean of the Graduate School, University 
of Minnesota, which I shall place in the 
RECORD. 

The Senate today indicated its sup- 
port of State water resources research 
institutes by passing S. 3553 which in- 
creased annual allotments from $100,- 
000 to $200,000 per State. 

Dean Crawford’s letter outlines the 
kinds of needs to be met by this. vital 
legislation, and the importance of ade- 
quate funding for these programs seek- 
ing the scientific knowledge by which to 
better protect our precious water re- 
sources. 

I believe that his letter is a valuable 
document in support of State water re- 
sources research, and should become part 
of its legislative record. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter from Dean Bryce Crawford be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOL, 
Minneapolis, Minn., August 10, 1970. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Senator Monpate: Recently bills 
have been introduced into Congress to amend 
the Water Resources Research Act of 1964 
(S. 3553 and H.R. 15957, 16274, 16279, 16285) 
by increasing the authorized annual allot- 
ments for State Water Resources Research 
Institutes from $100,000 to $250,000 and au- 
thorizing. programs for the transfer of re- 
search results into practice. The amend- 
ments have been endorsed by the National 
Association of State Universities and Land 
Grant Colleges, the Universities Council on 
Water Resources and the President's Science 
Advisor. 

In my opinion, expansion of the scope of 
the proposed legislation is appropriate; in- 
flation has substantially reduced the annual 
allotment research program and there is at 
present a lack of clear-cut authorization and 
funding for the additional activities neces- 
sary to effectively move the research results 
into the hands of the ultimate user. 

I would like to bring to your attention 
the way in which programs under the Water 
Resources Research Act of 1964 are being uti- 
lized by the University of Minnesota through 
our Water Resources Research Center. Our 
Center was established in the Graduate 
School on September 1, 1964. The govern- 
ment, management, and control of the Cen- 
ter and its affairs are vested in an Advisory 
Committee and a Consulting Council com- 
posed of 34 representatives of 15 units of 
our University and 19 Federal, State, local 
and private organizations in Minnesota con- 
cerned with water resources, All State and 
private colleges in the State are encouraged 
to participate in its programs and research 
is now being conducted on the campuses of 
St. Mary’s College at Winona, Bemidji State 
College, at Bemidji, St. Cloud State College 
at St. Cloud, Winona State College at Wi- 
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nona, and Gustavus Adolphus College at St. 
Peter. 

Our Center has ploneered in efforts to 
bring the research capabilities of the State’s 
Universities and colleges to bear on State 
water problems. Methods used include semi- 
nars, conferences, short courses, study com- 
mittees, newsletters, information. circulars 
and bulletins, Dialogue with Federal, State, 
local and private agencies has been enhanced 
through the efforts of our Center’s Director 
who served On a part-time basis during the 
period June 1967 to November 1969 as Water 
Resources Planning Director, Minnesota 
State Planning Agency and as Governor Le- 
Vander’s representative on the Great Lakes 
Basin Commission, Souris-Red-Rainy River 
Basins Commission and Upper Mississippi 
River Basin Coordinating Committee. 

One of the purposes of the Center is the 
stimulation of educational offerings for stu- 
dents which will prepare them for careers in 
the field of water resources. Since the Center 
was established, 26 new courses bearing on 
water resources have been developed at our 
University. A new graduate option in hydro- 
geology has been announced and a program 
of graduate education in water resources has 
been established. 

Research conducted through the Center is 
highly relevant to water resources problems 
in Minnesota and the Nation. The main 
thrust of the Center’s programs has been 
directed toward: 

Establishing a practical baseline of water 
quality for Lake Superior through the use of 
the continuous plankton recorder technique; 
the analysis & interpretation of existing Fed- 
eral, State, and local water resources legis- 
lation and court decisions and ways and 
means for improving water laws in Minne- 
sota; ascertaining the physiological and eco- 
logical requirements of the algal species re- 
sponsible for severe blooms on lakes scat- 
tered throughout the State to assist in con- 
trolling the excessive productivity of pol- 
luted lakes; determining methods for rain 
fall-runoff predictions which are based on 
the physical characteristics of ungaged small 
watersheds and rainfall characteristics of 
ungaged small watersheds; reconciling and 
integrating water quality management with 
the ecological and social-economic objectives 
of the total water resources management in 
Minnesota; determining the role of potholes 
in the groundwater recharge; formulation of 
an economic optimizing model for water 
quality and sewage disposal on selected 
stretches of the Upper Mississippi River; in- 
vestigation of programs that appear to have 
special merit relative to hydrologic analysis 
for determination of design floods and for 
design of spillways and related structures; 
investigation of soil dynamic changes when 
interacting with water to assist in solving 
water problems such as infiltration, water 
spreading and flow properties in soils; de- 
termination of runoff-time distribution for a 
variety of watershed sizes and slopes; de- 
termining the role of bottom sediments in 
the phosphorus cycle for lakes of different 
types. to assist in devising corrective meas- 
ures for overfertilized lakes; development of 
techniques that will pinpoint polluted areas 
in reaches of the Upper Mississippi River 
where algacides might be profitably admin- 
istered to control pollution; investigation of 
mist irrigation as a method of reducing 
water stress in potato crop production and 
thereby reducing transpiration; and investi- 
gation of the mechanics of soil moisture 
movement and retention to assist water re- 
sources developers and managers in estimat- 
ing recharge to groundwater reservoirs and 
the effect of soil moisture movement on sur- 
face water runoff; inventorying,. appraising, 
and evaluating water resources administra- 
tion in Minnesota to provide background in- 
formation for legislative action concerning 
reorganization of State water resources agen- 
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cies; biomass determination and productiv- 
ity measurements in the west end of Lake 
Superior to assess the extent of euthrophica- 
tion; investigation of the ecology of the peri- 
phyton in the wavewashed and near-shore 
areas of the west end of Lake Superior for 
detection of advancing eutrophication in the 
lake; study of citizens groups involved at the 
grass roots to improve the water resources 
environment in the Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Miami and environs, and two other metro- 
politan areas and environs in the USA; and 
determining existing ecological conditions in 
the Mississippi River near Monticello, Min- 
nesota before operation of a large nuclear 
power plant and monitoring environmental 
changes due to the thermal discharge from 
the power plant generator. 

Minnésota has provided on the average 
about $30,000 per year to defray overhead 
and indirect costs associated with the Gen- 
ter’s annual allotment programs, The State 
has continuously provided non-federal funds 
to match federal funds associated with the 
Center’s matching grant programs. Non- 
federal funds provided in fiscal year 1970 
amounted to about $107,000. In addition, the 
University has provided office space for the 
Center. 

Past development and management prac- 
tices in Minnesota, as substantial as they 
are, have not kept pace with the steadily 
growing demands placed upon water and 
related land resources. Many undesirable 
and serious, but not critical problems have 
emerged associated with pollution, water- 
oriented recreation, floods, water supply, 
navigation, and land use. With the prospect 
that within 50 years water and related land 
resources demands and needs may approach 
or exceed the availability of resources and 
existing facilities in some areas, the State 
cannot expect to continue to avert critical 
problems without an acceleration in resource 
research, development, and management. The 
University of Minnesota through the Center 
has demonstrated its interest and its capa- 
bility and it is willing to further develop a 
truly outstanding water resources research 
facility for Minnesota. It has provided the 
mechanism for unifying water resources re- 
search throughout our State. 

While substantial progress has been made 
in assuring that research results are made 
available to prospective users in forms that 
are comprehensible to the variety of dis- 
ciplines and levels of skill involved in water 
resources, the: Center's capability to trans- 
fer research results into practice needs to 
be strengthened. The present annual allot- 
ment is far too small for research alone irre- 
spective of related needs to facilitate the 
utilization of new research information. 

I sincerely hope the information presented 
in the letter will be useful in your assess- 
ment of the proposed amendments. You are 
urged to encourage the enactment of amend- 
ments; it would be helpful if you were to 
arrange for the text of this letter to be in- 
serted in the Congressional Record (see 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 15701 to 15703). 

Sincerely yours, 
Bryce CRAWFORD, Jr., Dean. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate go into executive 
session to consider nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 
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AMBASSADORS 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations of 
ambassadors. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Charles R. Harley, of 
Maryland, to be U.S. Alternate Executive 
Director of the International Monetary 
Fund. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the nomination of Arte- 
mus E. Weatherbee, of Maine, to be U.S. 
Director of the Asian Development Bank. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is-considered and confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. ARMY 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are considered and confirmed en 
bloc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY'S DESK, IN THE AIR 
FORCE, IN THE ARMY, IN THE 
NAVY, AND IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Air Force, in the Army, in the Navy, 
and in the Marine Corps, which had been 
placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
oor are considered and confirmed en 

loc. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


LABOR, HEW APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 875 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment to H.R. 18515, the Labor- 
HEW appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1971, to increase from $744,494,000 to 
$780,894,000 the appropriations for man- 
power development and training activi- 
ties under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, an increase of 
$36,400,000. The increase is necessary to 
maintain the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
summer jobs program at the same fund- 
ing level for next summer as it is this 
summer. The program, conducted by the 
Department of Labor, provides work and 
training opportunities for disadvantaged 
14- to 21-year-olds during the summer 
months. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration has requested a total of 
$146,500,000 for next summer to fund a 
total of 310,400 opportunities under the 
authority of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. No funding has been requested un- 
der the authority of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962, a 
traditional source of additional funding 
for these programs. 

The program is funded this summer at 
a total level of $182,900,000, which con- 
sists of an initial appropriation of $147,- 
900,000 and a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $35,000,000. A total of 414,000 
opportunities are being provided. 

Accordingly, there is a “shortfall” of 
$36,400,000 for these programs for the 
summer of 1971, compared with the cur- 
rent summer. The result will be that ap- 
proximately 100,000 fewer youths will re- 
ceive opportunities next year compared 
with this year. 

Mr. President, even last summer's op- 
portunities fell short by 145,173 oppor- 
tunities of what the cities then showed 
they effectively use. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be included in the Rec- 
orD at this point a letter dated May 7, 
1970, from the U.S. Conference of May- 
ors, together with a city-by-city chart 
indicating that documented need. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S, CONFERENCE OF Mayors, 
Washington, D.C, May 7, 1970. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javyirs, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR, JAVITs: In response to your 
request for information, we have made in- 
quiries as to the cities’ 1970 needs for the 
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summer Neighborhood Youth Corps slots 
beyond those allocated to them to date. The 
information we have received from the fifty 
largest cities shows that the total number of 
additional slots that these cities could ef- 
fectively utilize this summer is 165,298. 

On the basis of our contacts with a sample 
of the smaller cities, we estimate their need 
and capacity to utilize additional slots to 
be approximately 30 percent above their 
present allocation. This would mean an addi- 
tional 61,875 slots needed by the smaller 
cities. 

Combining these figures, the present real 
need for summer 1970 is 227,173 additional 
slots nation-wide. 

I trust that these statistics will be helpful 
to you in pointing up the critical need for 
an enlarged appropriation for the summer 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN. J. GUNTHER, 
Executive Director. 


1970 SUMMER NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS PROGRAM— 
THE NEEDS OF THE 50;\LARGEST CITIES 
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‘Including Long Beach. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the situa- 
tion is particularly unfortunate in view 
of the current unemployment level and 
its devastating effect on the young and 
the black. While the overall unemploy- 
ment rate was 5 percent in July, the 
rate for persons between 16 and 21 was 
15.7 percent. The Bureau of Labor sta- 
tistics has reported that for black youths 
between 16 and 21, the unemployment 
rate approaches 30 percent. 
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While we can surely expect these levels 
of unemployment to continue into next 
summer as a result of the administra- 
tion’s efforts to fight inflation, a need 
for additional funds exists irrespective 
of the special economic circumstances in 
which we find ourselves. In each of the 
past 3 years the “target” population 
for this program has at all times ex- 
ceeded 1,400,000 youths; accordingly, 
maintaining the program at last year’s 
level will reach less than a third of those 
normally eligible. 

We can therefore fully expect that the 
needs for next summer will be at least 
equal to, and will no doubt exceed, those 
of the current summer. Already, a pre- 
liminary survey of the mayors and youth 
coordinators across the country have in- 
dicated that at least. a maintenance ot 
funding effort will be required. I. ask 
unanimous consent that a letter dated 
August 27, 1970, from John J. Gunther, 
executive director of the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, indicating that need, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. CONFERENCE oF MAYORS, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1970. 
Hon. JACOB JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javits: In response to your 
recent inquiry, we have consulted with the 
Mayors and Youth Coordinators across the 
country and it is their considered judgment 
that the number of Neighborhood Youth 
Corps applicants for positions in the sum- 
mer of 1971 will exceed those in the cur- 
rent summer. í 

In every instance local officials have urged 
that we do everything possible to encourage 
you and the Administration to see to it that 
1971 fund commitments are made available 
at the earliest possible time, preferably be- 
fore the end of the calendar year. This would 
permit more effective utilization of the pro- 
gram and funds next summer, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. GUNTHER, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent has recently installed an “infla- 
tion alert” system, With respect to the 
youth in our country—especially the 
blacks—I submit that we should declare 
an “unemployment alert” in connection 
with next summer. 

The time to plan for next summer is 
this summer and fall, and I urge the ad- 
ministration to take the following steps 
in order to head off a job crisis next sum- 
mer: 

First, I urge the Department of La- 
bor to submit a revised budget estimate 
to the Congress—in connection with 
the regular HEW-Labor appropriations 
bill now before the Senate—sufficient to 
insure that the funding for next summer 
is at least at the same level as in the 
current summer, 

Second, I urge the Department of La- 
bor to canvass its regional offices to de- 
termine any additional amount that will 
be necessary, and to seek that amount in 
a budget request for funding under the 
first supplemental appropriations bill, 
which will originate in the House of 
Representatives this fall; additional 
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funds are very likely to be necessary to 
meet the needs of additional youths. 

Third, I urge the President’s Coun- 
cil on Youth Opportunity—which did 
not issue its report on this summer’s job 
situation until June 6, 1970—to issue a 
comprehensive report early this fall as 
to the projected summer job opportu- 
nities from all sources for 1971, together 
with recommendations to the Congress. 
Under Executive Order No. 11330, the 
President’s Council is responsible for 
“assuring effective program planning for 
summer and other youth programs of 
the Federal Government.” 

I also urge the National Alliance of 
Businessmen, which has made voluntary 
efforts to provide opportunities in the 
private sector, to begin now their ef- 
forts to secure pledges for next summer. 

There is always a critical dimension 
to this problem because of the social, as 
well as economic factors. As noted by 
John Herbers, in an article entitled 
“Jobless: The Young, Especially the 
Blacks, Hard Hit” appearing in the New 
York Times on Sunday, August 3, 1970: 

There is the question of violence in the 
cities. And no one familiar with the dislo- 
cations of American society today could be 
at ease while great bands of rejected youths 
are idle in the streets. In recent years the 
Federal and local governments and pri- 
vate interests have provided summer jobs to 
keep the cities peaceful and there is evi- 
dence that the efforts have paid off ... 


Mr. President, every summer for the 
last four summers it has become neces- 
sary to seek additional funds for this 
important program in the context of the 
second supplemental appropriations bill, 
with the result that funds have not be- 
come available until the summer pro- 
gram is in midstream—usually in mid- 
dle or late July. In short, the usual re- 
sponse of the Congress to these needs— 
which are in full view—has been too 
little and too late. 

I urge the administration and Con- 
gress to plan now to meet next summer's 
needs, As Mr, Grunther noted in his 
letter of August 27, 1970, which I have 
inserted into the RECORD: 

In every instance local officials have urged 
that we do everything possible to encourage 
you and the Administration to see to it that 
1971 fund commitments are made available 
at the earliest possible time, preferably be- 
fore the end of the calendar year. This would 
permit more effective utilization of the pro- 
gram and funds next summer. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the RECORD a 
copy of the article from the New York 
Times, to which. I.referred, along with 
the text of the amendment which I have 
submitted. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 23, 1970] 
JOBLESS: THE YOUNG, ESPECIALLY THE BLACKS 
Harp Hır 
(By John Herbers) 

WasHINGTON.—In Wichita, Kan., a few 
days ago, Merlyn Hatcher, employment di- 
rector for the city, estimated that 75 per cent 
of the teenagers who searched for jobs this 
summer were still out of work. In Tacoma, 
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Wash., employment officials said that in addi- 
tion to teenagers they were overrun with 
ex-servicemen looking for jobs. In many areas 
June college graduates by the thousand were 
reported to be unemployed. 

The Labor Department confirmed last week 
what was apparent across the country—the 
slowdown in the economy and the increasing 
scarcity of jobs is being felt with particular 
force among the young. While the over-all 
unemployment for July was 5 percent of the 
labor force the rate for persons between 16 
and 21 was 15.7 per cent. Last summer it 
was 12.8 per cent. In the 20-24 age group the 
jobless rate in July was 9.1 per cent, up from 
7.2 per cent in June. 

The figures told only part of the story. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics said the pros- 
pects for employment were so bleak at the 
beginning of the summer that youths by the 
hundreds of thousands who desired jobs did 
not even bother to look. In areas hit par- 
ticularly hard by the slowdown in the econ- 
omy—cities such as Wichita, Tacoma and 
Brockton, Mass., which have in excess of 6 
per cent unemployment—the national fig- 
ures looked good by comparison. 


HIGHLY VISIBLE 


For black youths, of course, the job short- 
age was even worse. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showed that for Negroes between 
16 and 21 the unemployment rate rose to 
30.2 per cent from 24.8 per cent last summer. 
In many black poverty neighborhoods across 
the country, the jobless rate was far above 
that. 

Black and white, the young out of work 
are highly visible. They are seen in the lines 
at the public employment offices, in the 
streets and amusement places looking, as one 
middle-aged city official said, “allenated from 
the rest of us,” 

One does not find in Wichita or Brockton 
much evidence of an increase in poverty. 
Unemployment insurance, savings and other 
income has kept most of the new jobless 
from undue hardship. 

But many thousands who are being turned 
away are the sons and daughters of the 
chronically poor, And no one familiar with 
the dislocations of American society today 
could be at ease while great bands of re- 
jected youths are idle in the streets. 

There is the question of violence in the 
cities. In recent years the Federal and local 
governments and private interests have pro- 
vided summer jobs to keep the cities peace- 
ful and there is evidence that the efforts 
have paid off. This year, due to the economic 
slump and other factors, the summer job 
programs fell short of their goals just as 
many additional youths were entering the 
labor market. 


“JUST TURNING OFF” 


So far, there is evidence the lack of jobs 
has contributed to civil disorders in eco- 
nomically depressed cities such as New Bed- 
ford, Mass. But the long-range effects could 
be worse. “They're just turning off, that’s 
all,” said a staff member of the Model Cities 
project in Wichita. “In a way, it would be 
better if they would be a little violent and 
get it out of their system. We don’t know 
what these kids will be doing 10 years from 
now.” 

A pickup of the economy, which many 
experts say is beginning, will of course re- 
store jobs. But even at the peak of pros- 
perity the unemployment rate for teenagers, 
particularly the disadvantaged, has been 
high, This has been a chronic problem in 
the United States. 

Sentiment is growing in Congress and 
elsewhere for the Government to create pub- 
lic service jobs, to be the employer of last 
resort. Some in Congress would subsidize 
jobs in hospitals, schools, local governments 
and nonprofit organizations, all of which are 
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short of personnel. For example, Senators 
Abraham Ribicoff of Connecticut and Fred 
R. Harris of Oklahoma, both Democrats, of- 
fered an. amendment last week to the Nixon 
Administration’s family assistance legislation 
that would create at least 30,000 jobs.in the 
puble service, 

One line of reasoning is that in a pros- 


perous country youths who wish to honor 
the work ethic should be able to find work. 


The amendment (No. 875) which reads 
as follows, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations: 

AMENDMENT No. 875 

On page 2, lines 6 and 7, strike ‘‘$744,494,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$780,894,000". 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time in accordance with the 
previous order, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. HucHes) is recog- 
nized for not to exceed 10 minutes. 


PROGRESS IN TREATMENT AND RE- 
HABILITATION OF ARMY DRUG 
ADDICTS 


Mr, HUGHES. Mr. President, last 
Thursday and Friday three members of 
the Special Subcommittee on Alcohol- 
ism and Narcotics—the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScCHWEIKER), 
and I—visited Fort Bragg, N.C., to see in 
operation the Army’s only project in this 
country for the treatment and rehabili- 
tation of drug addicts within its ranks. 
We were inspired, and our hopes were 
raised, by what we saw. 

With about 46,000 troops, many of 
them Vietnam veterans, Fort Bragg is 
one of the Army’s largest installations. 
The trend there, we were told, is away 
from marihuana and toward heroin, con- 
trary to what we understand the situa- 
tion to be in Vietnam. It has created 
problems of such magnitude that a great 
many men have been affected and, in 
some cases, corrupted. The drug abuse 
problem, we were told, appears to be 
most acute in the 82d Airborne Division, 
an illustrious unit of approximately 
9,000 troops—about half of whom have 
served in Vietnam, the other half des- 
tined to go there. 

Fortunately for the Army, and cer- 
tainly for the country, one man above 
all saw fit to confront the problem head 
on, rather than imagine that it did not 
exist. Under the leadership of Lt. Gen. 
John J. Tolson, the commanding gen- 
eral of Fort Bragg and of the XVIII Air- 
borne Corps, a major overhaul has be- 
gun—in the areas of drug abuse educa- 
tion, law enforcement, and treatment 
and rehabilitation of addicts at Fort 
Bragg. What has emerged is the begin- 
ning of a multisided attack on the prob- 
lem in the Fort Bragg-Fayetteville area 
that has been dubbed “Operation Aware- 
ness.” 

A unique feature of “Operation Aware- 
ness” is the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion project, which accepted its first 
patients only last May. It is conducted 
in two abandoned barracks buildiiigs in 
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the old hospital area by a staff that took 
on this job strictly as extra duty, with 
the major responsibility being taken by 
Maj. Richard Crews, the chief of psy- 
chiatry and neurology at Womack Army 
Hospital at Fort Bragg. Major Crews is 
a dedicated officer who learned the drug 
scene at firsthand while at Letterman 
Army Hospital in San Francisco during 
the heyday of Haight-Ashbury. 

Apart from the buildings and the staff, 
plus the few supplies from the Womack 
Hospital, the budget for the rehabilita- 
tion program is something on the order 
of $2,000, half contributed by the Fort 
Bragg Officers’ Wives’ Club and the re- 
mainder by an onpost service organiza- 
tion known as the Thrift Shop. 

Through detoxification, techniques 
such as group therapy and an elaborate 
“point” system designed to reward» good 
performance and punish bad behavior, as 
well as a selective conditioning process 
in which so-called “needle freaks” are 
permited: to “shoot” short-acting bar- 
biturates at the the cost of nausea 
later—through such means, over a period 
of several weeks, doctors and technicians 
in the rehabilitation project are attempt- 
ing to restructure the behavior patterns 
of soldier drug addicts and turn them 
away from drugs. That essentially was 
the program as it was last week. Tomor- 
row, it may be entirely different; for, Mr. 
President, this is strictly an experimental 
program and, for that reason, no one 
need expect dramatic statistics or news of 
a spectacular cure out of Fort Bragg per- 
haps for some time to come. 

But, as General Tolson says, “we are 
trying.” And that is the important point. 
Simply to do that—to start to try—has 
required a degree of initiative on the part 
of General Tolson and his staff that, 
unfortunately, is not so prevalent in 
our society as one might wish it to be. 
Military regulations require, in effect, 
that a drug addict be administratively 
discharged, with no provision for at- 
tempted rehabilitation, and it is all too 
easy for any military commander to 
exercise that privilege against an addict 
in the name of the “good of the:service.” 
He might well be justified in making 
that decision. The Fort Bragg response 
has been to suspend that requirement 
and grant immunity from discharge to 
any drug addict who asks for help—the 
first step toward rehabilitation, as any- 
one who understands true correction will 
recognize. 

So far, only a handful of addicts at 
Fort Bragg have availed themselves of 
this alternative. 

There are estimated to be several 
hundred on the post. It may be that they 
still fear reprisal if they “turn them- 
selves in,” so to speak. But I hope and 
believe that, as soon as “Operation 
Awareness” begins to turn out “gradu- 
ates” who have kicked the drug habit 
and become good soldiers again, others 
will follow their example. For, as I be- 
lieve the other two Senators will attest, 
General Tolson means what he» says 
when he offers drug addicts this better 
way toward a more responsible life as 
soldiers and as citizens, General Tolson 
is a man of compassion all the way down 
to his toes, and no addict who wants to 
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get that big monkey off his back will 
ever be turned away if the general can 
help it. 

As I say, no one can predict whether 
this project will be a total success: But 
it is a truly commendable undertaking 
and one which I feel is worthy of the 
strongest encouragement from the Con- 
gress. That was the purpose of our visit— 
to see for ourselves and to let General 
Tolson and his people know that we are 
behind him and will do all we can to 
support him in this effort. 

I think it is extremely important that 
the Members of the U.S. Senate be aware 
that on this base at Fort Bragg the com- 
manding officer has undertaken a proj- 
ect which is unique, which shows an in- 
novation, and which has required some 
risk. It is a major step in the right 
direction. 

When a man simply gets an adminis- 
trative discharge from the service around 
an army base, he seldom leaves the area. 
He stays in the vicinity if he is a nar- 
cotics addict, because he does not want 
to lose his contacts. 

As a result, administrative discharges 
of personnel simply place in civilian life 
people who do not go home, but who stay 
in the immediate vicinity of the base 
and have to steal to supply their habit. 

Not only has General Tolson taken a 
position which will have men stay in 
the service and become good and decent 
soldiers of the U.S. Army, but he has 
also taken a step which is so important 
in the returning of honorably discharged 
men to their home communities, unbur- 
dened by a habit that they cannot rid 
themselves of. 

I think this is a display of magnificent 
insight by the commander of Fort Bragg. 
I think also that it is a display of cour- 
age to go against the current at a time 
when it is not at all popular to believe 
that a narcotics addict is worth saving, 
particularly if he is in the U.S. Army 
and has the potential of being a great 
liability. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I hate 
to interrupt the Senator, but will the 
Senator yield to me quite briefly? 

Mr. HUGHES. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend very highly the work that the Sen- 
ator is doing in this field with our service- 
men and their problem. He is very 
knowledgeable on the subject. He knows 
how, for instance, to cooperate with this 
general, 

I want to go with the Senator from 
Iowa down to Fort Bragg just as soon 
as T can get out of the predicament I am 
in now and follow through and learn 
more and more about this remarkable 
work that the Senator is doing. 

T feel that he is on the right road and 
will get excellent results. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. It was under his 
auspices that my special subcommittee 
of the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee has undertaken investigations and 
gone into the problems caused by alcohol, 
drugs, and narcotics in the Armed 
Forces. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased with the Senator’s headway. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I am very 
hopeful that this will give us an insight 
into the problem we have in the Nation. 
What we see at Fort Bragg is a microcosm 
of Americans from all strata of life and 
society. 

In the controlled way of life inside an 
Army post—if we have the initiative and 
are willing as a Congress to supply this 
commanding officer with the funds he 
needs—a program such as he has au- 
thorized could prove to be of great bene- 
fit to the country. 

This commanding officer is operating 
as I first operated in the subcommittee, 
without any money. 

Mr. President, I think it is vitally im- 
portant that we support General Tolson 
and what is being done at Fort Bragg. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee which is so effectively headed 
by the distinguished Senator from Iowa. 

I would like to join the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) in stating that 
I think the work of the Senator has been 
splendid. The subcommittee has really 
been brought to a fine mission through 
his excellent leadership, which I have had 
the honor to join, 

The Senator has made a unique prov- 
ince of this problem of narcotics addic- 
tion in the armed services and he has 
worked nobly and promises to do a great 
deal more. 

I am deeply impressed with what I 
know about this effort of General Tolson. 
I shall do my utmost to help him to see 
that the necessary funds and assistance 
are given the general. 

Daily this problem becomes the largest 
single source of crime and the largest 
single source of urban decay in my city 
of New York, and, I believe, in many other 
cities in this country. 

When one considers what it takes to 
make massive and necessary changes in 
this field, even in a financial sense, it is 
our responsibility for not sooner having 
brought this matter to the attention of 
the country. I think the country will sup- 
port what needs to be done. 

I hope the Senator will be moved, and 
I shall work with him, as I already have, 
to present the measure, which we are 
considering in the subcommittee, at the 
earliest possible moment to the full com- 
mittee and then to the floor of the Sen- 
ate. We have done that in connection 
with alcoholism; this is the next problem 
in line. 

I know it is a burden, but in addition 
to his work in connection with the Armed 
Services Committee, which I laud unre- 
servedly, I say to the Senator I want us 
to be purposeful to bring about major 
legislation so urgently needed in the nar- 
cotics field, as it affects crime in the 
cities. 

Mr. HUGHES, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. He has 
given many long hours of his personal 
time, and he has been present at the 
hearings. He has lent his staff to every 
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measure of serious investigation we have 
done, and he has given the greatest sup- 
port in this area, which is really epidemic 
in this country. 

This is a problem which is frightening, 
and not only when one measures the 
crime, which totals about a million dol- 
lars a day in the District of Columbia. I 
do not know what it is in New York but 
undoubtedly it is much more. 

Mr. JAVITS. At least 10 times. 

Mr. HUGHES. But of far greater im- 
portance is the value of the human life 
and the individual dignity of the human 
soul which in a compassionate society we 
must deal with: These boys down there 
are 19- and 20-year-olds. They are from 
all over the country. I talked with boys 
who were from Indiana, Michigan, and 
Connecticut. Not all of them are from 
large cities; many are from the country- 
side. Contrary to common belief, they are 
not 50 percent black; they are 75 percent 
white. Many people believe this is a black 
problem which spilled over from the 
ghettos years ago and is spreading 
rapidly all over America. The trend is 
away from marihuana and to methedrine 
and, heroin, which is a frightening 
prospect. 

I thank the Senator from New York for 
his able support and help over many 
months, I wish to indicate to him that we 
are going to continue our efforts, and we 
will produce massive legislation and, with 
the Senator’s support, hopefully we will 
get it through Congress. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to be at the Senator’s ‘sunrise 
service” this morning. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for raising such a pro- 
found subject. I think the interviews and 
the work of the subcommittee have been 
very important in this field under the 
leadership of our distinguished colleague 
from Iowa (Mr, HUGHES), 

The need for legislative oversight in 
this area was very apparent to me on a 
trip to Vietnam several years ago. I was 
up near the DMZ and I sought out the 
fine son of one of our distinguished col- 
leagues, the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
BYRD), who was serving in the U.S. Ma- 
rines. He was operating as part of a com- 
mand running a brig in the vicinity of 
Danang. I had a good discussion with 
him as he traveled with me part of the 
day. I talked to him about the nature of 
the offenses of the servicemen who filled 
the brig. He indicated to me at the time 
that the use of marihuana was one of the 
main problems that they faced up there. 
It was freely available and passed out by 
the enemy, obviously for the purpose of 
putting our duty guards into a condi- 
tion of lethargy at our outposts where 
they are many times on a very dull duty 
and yet where alertness is required. 

On my final day in Vietnam I discussed 
this matter with the top command of our 
armed services. I was surprised to find 
that a young marine, out on the line, was 
far more aware of the conditions there 
than our own command. In fact, the com- 
mand seemed to know little about the 
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nature and extent of the problem. They 
said they would look into it and investi- 
gate it, and I am sure they subsequently 
have. I have followed with a great deal of 
interest what has been revealed since 
then, 

I look on this as one further tragic 
aftermath of our involvement in Viet- 
nam, We will never know the cost to so- 
ciety of the kind of problem where many 
young men are engaged in a war who are 
not convinced they should be there, and 
seek out any sort of escape which they 
find available to them. 

I commend many volunteer groups in 
this country for their alertness and de- 
votion to the problem inside America. A 
church in my community in Georgetown 
is open nearly every night making its as- 
sistance, counsel, and advice available to 
young people. 

There is a volunteer group in my own 
city, Project Straight Dope, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Ralph Falk, which 
seeks to prevent drug addiction before it 
starts. She has worked with the adver- 
tising community to have time available 
on all the news media to bring this prob- 
lem to the attention of young people, to 
point out the great dangers involved, as 
well as the responsibilities of parents. 

I commend the Senator for his great 
leadership in this field and I shall sup- 
port his efforts in every way possible. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
for his kind comments and sincere con- 
cern about this great problem in the 
United States. 

I have been quick to criticize the De- 
partment of Defense and the Pentagon 
for many of the things I feel they are 
doing wrong. I want to be quick to en- 
courage them in this major area where 
one of their commanding generals and 
the subordinate staff there are doing the 
right thing. Our studies indicate that 
they are underway in an all-out in- 
vestigation in an endeavor to understand 
the problem. I encourage them to do 
that. I hope that we support them and 
give them the money for the needs they 
have. We rush to cut their budgets every 
time they turn around; I hope we will be 
as quick to give them assistance in this 
endeavor to meet one of the greatest 
problems this country has. 

I appreciate the statements of sup- 
port which have been made on the floor 
of the Senate this morning. I hope as 
the days and weeks go by that we will 
reenforce that support, particularly 
with respect to what General Tolson 
needs at Fort Bragg. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the Senator. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, in accordance with 
the previous order, the Chair recognizes 
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the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Young) for 
not to exceed 20 minutes. 

Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
late last evening I informed an attaché 
of the Senate that I would relinquish my 
time and that I would not speak this 
morning. However, I am thankful to you, 
Mr, President for recognizing me. 


SUPPORT FOR THE McGOVERN- 
HATFIELD AMENDMENT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I wish to speak 
briefly and to the point on the important 
matter before the Senate today. I shall 
take great pride later today in voting in 
favor of ending our war in Vietnam just 
as soon as we can, Of course, I shall re- 
cord my vote in favor of the amendment 
pending before us. 

It was the most horrendous mistake 
ever made by any President of the 
United States to involve us in a war in 
Vietnam—a little country of no impor- 
tance whatsoever to the defense of the 
United States. 

I feel that I am able to speak with 
some authority on this matter for the 
reason that in 1965 I spent nearly a 
month in Southeast Asia. I was in every 
area of South Vietnam. Also, I was in 
Korea and Thailand as well. At that 
time, despite the fact that we had guar- 
anteed the neutrality of Laos, our war 
planes, disguised, were bombing areas of 
Laos. 

In 1968 I was again in every area of 
South Vietnam. I went by helicopter to 
every region of Laos. At that time our 
war planes were openly bombing the 
forces seeking national liberation in 
Laos. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, my vote, on most occasions, 
has been a minority vote. I am happy to 
report, however, that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri (Mr. Sy- 
MINGTON), and the distinguished Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Inouye) and I filed the 
first minority report ever filed with re- 
spect to authorizations for military 
appropriations. 

In the Committee on Armed Services, 
time after time I have heard Senators, 
considered the greatest war hawks in 
this body, say that we should never have 
been involved in the war in Vietnam, but 
since we are in there we should see it 
through. Confucius, the great Chinese 
philosopher, centuries before the birth of 
our Saviour, said: 

A man who makes a mistake and does not 
correct it makes another mistake. 


That is also true of a nation. If a 
nation like ours makes a serious mistake 
and then does not correct it, it makes 
another mistake. 

Sometimes we hear about the commit- 
ments we have made to South Vietnam. 
Let us know something about those com- 
mitments. We should remember that 
General Thieu, President of South Viet- 
nam, and Vice President Ky, that flam- 
boyant air marshal, with other militarists 
overthrew the duly elected Government 
of South Vietnam in a midnight coup 
and seized power. That is the military 
regime we are supporting in Vietnam. 

Ky said: 
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We did not invite you here, and Americans 
should get out. 


A survey in depth was held among the 
Vietnamese—we in the United States 
would call it a Gallup poll—and about 5 
percent of the South Vietnamese wanted 
the Americans to remain in that country, 
and most of them were from Saigon. So 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, sought to 
suppress it. 

With respect to these so-called com- 
mitments, our initial commitment in 
South Vietnam made by President Eisen- 
hower in 1954, in a letter to the then 
President of South Vietnam, Diem, who 
had been installed as the puppet presi- 
dent, stated: 

I am instructing the American Ambas- 
sador ... to examine with you... How an 
intelligent program of American aid... 
can. serve to assist Vietnam in. its present 
hour of trial. 


Then President Eisenhower added; 

The purpose of this offer is to assist the 
government of Vietnam in developing and 
maintaining a strong, viable state capable 
of resisting attempted subversion and aggres- 
sion through military means ... The US. 
government hopes that such aid, combined 
with your own continuing efforts, will con- 
tribute effectively toward an independent 
Vietnam endowed with a strong government. 


Vice President Ky of South Vietnam 
himself was born and reared in Hanoi. 
He fought with the French, as did other 
generals of the present Saigon regime, 
against their own forces seeking national 
liberation. Can anyone claim that this 
militarist regime in Saigon, or any pre- 
ceding regime, has established a strong, 
viable government in South Vietnam? 

Evidently President Eisenhower did not 
believe it, because on the day he left the 
White House we had 685 military ad- 
visers in Vietnam, no combat troops. On 
that sad day when President John F. 
Kennedy was assassinated in November 
1963, we had 16,200 military advisers in 
South Vietnam, no combat troops. 

But what happened soon after Presi- 
dent Johnson became President? We have 
witnessed this in the Senate in recent 
years. It is evident that President John- 
son was given poor advice by generals of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and Secretary 
of State Rusk. 

He yielded deference and devotion to 
the military. This has also been demon- 
strated under President Nixon. He was 
elected largely because he promised the 
people of this country that he had a se- 
cret plan to end the war in Vietnam. 
That is still his secret. Instead of the 
war nearing an end, it has been expanded 
and extended and our combat planes and 
our B-52’s are dumping napalm bombs 
and explosive bombs throughout South- 
east Asia, 

The war is no longer called our inter- 
vention in Vietnam, or the Vietnam war, 
it is the Indochina war, We are carrying 
on where the French left off. 

We have an opportunity today in the 
Senate of the United States to give voice 
to the fact that 35 or 40 Senators—or 
more, I hope—are giving notice that we 
intend to refuse to vote for any appro- 
priations unless this war or involvement 
over there is ended by the end of next 
year. 
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Now, having made it crystal clear that 
President Eisenhower’s commitment, so- 
called, was a very “iffy” commitment in- 
deed, what commitment did the late 
President John F, Kennedy make? 

President Kennedy said on September 
3, 1963, shortly before his assassination: 

I don't think that unless a greater effort 
is made by the Government to win popular 
support that the war can be won out there. 
In the final analysis, it is their war. They 
are the ones who have to win it or lose it. 
We can help them, we can give them equip- 
ment, we can send our men out there as 
advisers, but they have to win it—the people 
of Vietnam—against the Communists. We 
are prepared to continue to assist them, but 
I don’t think that the war can be won unless 
the people support the effort, and, in my 
opinion, in the last 2 months the govern- 
ment had gotten out of touch with the 
people. 

Also, on another occasion, our late, 
great President John F. Kennedy said: 

Transforming Vietnam into a Western re- 
doubt is ridiculous. 


Therefore, it is evident that we are not 
fighting a land war in Southeast Asia be- 
cause of commitments made by Presi- 
dents Eisenhower and Kennedy. 

Walter Lippmann once stated that we 
are fighting in Vietnam to save face. Mr. 
President, that was.an important state- 
ment, and we must not forget it. 

Of course, Mr. President, historically 
there has been no such thing as a North 
Vietnam and a South Vietnam; and the 
Geneva accords of 1954 specifically stated 
that the military demarcation line at the 
17th parallel is provisional, and should 
not in any way be considered as con- 
stituting a- political or territorial 
boundary. 

Over thousands of years, the Viet- 
namese people have repelled the hordes 
of Mongol invaders who invaded what 
is now North Vietnam. Had that area not 
been divided by the Geneva accords, it 
would have been a fine buffer state to 
protect Southeastern Asia. 

Mr. President, there are very few Mem- 
bers of this body who would say other- 
wise. More than 50,000 priceless Ameri- 
can lives have been lost fighting in this 
undeclared unpopular war in Southeast 
Asia. 

I think those all-out warhawk Sena- 
tors would do well to go to Walter Reed 
Hospital, as I did sometime back, and see 
a shocking sight—a young veteran from 
Ohio with both legs off, one above the 
knee and one below the knee, and one 
of his arms off, and with some fragments 
of shells still in his skull. Some of those 
men will be living 50 years from now, 

We who are here in Congress must be 
liberal in making appropriations for 
more Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals to look after and see that decent 
treatment is given to those who have 
been permanently injured in combat, 
and also for those who are suffering and 
will suffer as long as they live from the 
effects of malaria fever and other jungle 
diseases. We have that responsibility, 
Mr. President. 

I hope that by a strong vote today on 
the pending McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment, we will indicate to the people of 
this country that a large number—a 
very large number—of Senators say that 
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we must get out of Vietnam with all of 
our combat troops, and we must get out 
of Vietnam next year, We should never 
have been there with such a vast num- 
ber of our Armed Forces. We should 
never have suffered the terrible losses in 
men and money, to the neglect of des- 
perately needed things that we must 
take care of for our own people. We must 
get out. So I hope that by the vote today 
whether the amendment is adopted or 
not—40 or more Senators will stand up 
and be counted in favor of immediate 
withdrawal from this involvement and 
then give top priority to immediate 
needs at home. 
I yield the floor. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, in accordance with 
the previous order, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business, with a time limitation of 
3 minutes on statements therein. The 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business will expire at 9 a.m., 
at which time the unfinished business 
will be laid before the Senate. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following communication and a 
letter, which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1971 
(S. Doc. No. 91-100) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1971, 
in the amount of $1,650,000, in the funds ap- 
propriated to the President, for the protec- 
tion of visiting foreign dignitaries attending 
the observance of the 25th anniversary of the 
United Nations (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the high turnover of man- 
agers directing major research and develop- 
ment projects, Department of the Army, 
dated August 31, 1970 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) : 
Resolutions of the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“RESOLUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


“Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to reverse the action of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
prohibiting the President of the United 
States from increasing ofl imports and to 
adopt the recommendations of the Presi- 

. dential Cabinet Task Force on oil imports 
“Whereas, New England has in recent years 

been the victim of great discrimination in 

the price of home heating oil because of the 
existing national oil import quotas; and 
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“Whereas, As a result of such quotas there 
has been a serious shortage of #2 home 
heating oil in the New England area; and 

“Whereas, Massachusetts consumers alone 
use 2.2 Dillion gallons of home heating oil 
annually; and 

“Whereas, Recent. action of the United 
States House of Representatives Ways and 
Means Committee prohibits the President 
from increasing oil imports and adopting the 
recommendations of the Presidential Cabinet 
Task Force on oll imports; and 

“Whereas, Such action by the Ways and 
Means Committee prevents a reduction in 
the price of oil in New England and inter- 
feres with the availability of an adequate 
supply of such oil; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to reverse the action of the United 
States House Ways and Means Committee 
prohibiting the President from increasing oil 
imports and adopting the recommendations 
of the Presidential Cabinet Task Force on Oil 
Imports; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the State Secretary to the 
President of the United States, to the pre- 
siding officer of each branch of Congress and 
to each member thereof from the Common- 
wealth. 

“Senate, adopted, August 17, 1970.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 36—RELATIVE 
To OPEN HEARINGS 


“Whereas, The Los Padres National Forest 
is a valuable land owned and operated by the 
federal government in the State of Cali- 
fornia; and 

“Whereas, The U.S. Gypsum Co. has ap- 
plied for a minéral extraction lease on certain 
portions of the forest in the Sespe Creek 
Watershed of Ventura County under terms 
of the Federal Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 
and proposes to excavate approximately 400 
acres within a 2,434-acre lease to a depth of 
50 to 400 feet and a length of four or more 
miles for open-pit mining of phosphate com- 
pounds; and 

“Whereas, There is much public concern 
that the proposed mining operation and as- 
sociated roads, processing plants and other 
facilities may adversely affect the environ- 
ment, water purity, air quality, and wildlife 
and recreation use of the forest; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes. the Congress of the 
United States and the Secretary of the In- 
terior to order the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment to hold public hearings into the matter 
of the proposed lease for open-pit mining by 
the U.S. Gypsum Co. in the Sespe Creek 
Watershed of the Los Padres National Forest; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of Youngstown, Ohio, praying for a total 
integration of transportation on a national 
scale; to the Committee on Commerce. 

Petitions signed by sundry citizens of 
Huron County, Mich., expressing concern 
for the prisoners of war and the men miss- 
ing in action; to the. Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the American Bar 
Association, Chicago, Ill., praying for the 
enactment of legislation to eliminate hun- 
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ger and malnutrition; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


S. 4316—SMALL BUSINESS AMEND- 
MENTS ACT OF 1970—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 
91-1158) 


Mr. McINTYRE, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, reported an 
original bill (S. 4316) to clarify and ex- 
tend the authority of the Small Business 
Administration, and for other purposes, 
and submitted a report thereon; which 
bill was placed on the calendar, and the 
report was ordered to be printed. 


AIRCRAFT  NOISE—RESOLUTIONS 
BY THE MASSACHUSETTS GEN- 
ERAL COURT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, Mas- 
sachusetts is continuing to suffer from 
the noise of aircraft at our airports. Re- 
cently, the General Court of my State 
memorialized the Congress to enact more 
stringent legislation to minimize aircraft 
noise. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolutions be printed in the RECORD, and 
appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EaGLETON). Without objection, the reso- 
lutions will be printed in the RECORD, 
and will be appropriately referred. 

The resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, as follows: 


RESOLUTION FROM THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 

the United States to enact legislation to 

minimize aircraft noise 

Whereas, Use of jet aircraft has created 
a serious national aircraft noise problem 
which will become more serious with the 
expansion of jet service and the development 
of supersonic’ service; and 

Whereas, The aircraft noise problem can- 
not be solved at the local governmental level 
and properly is a problem for national con- 
cern by virtue of federal statutes defining 
airspace as being within the public domain 
and subject to the jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral government; and 

Whereas, Numerous bills dealing with the 
problem have been Introduced in Congress; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the general court of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts respectfully 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation establishing criteria for 
levels of aircraft noise acceptable to persons 
on the ground; making it necessary for civil 
transport aircraft to meet such standards as 
a condition of federal certification of air- 
worthiness; authorizing establishment of 
such rules and regulations as may be re- 
quired to impose such criteria; and provid- 
ing financial assistance to municipalities and 
other public bodies which operate airports 
for the necessary expansion thereof to help 
resolve the noise problem; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolu- 
tions. be transmitted forthwith by the State 
Secretary to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officer of each branch 
of Congress and to the members thereof from 
the Commonwealth. 

Senate, adopted, April 30, 1970.” 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) announced that on 
today, September 1, 1970, he signed the 
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enrolled bill (H.R. 17133) to extend the 
provisions of title XIII of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, relat- 
ing to war risk insurance, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 


S. 4319—TEMPORARY EXTENSION 
OF CLEAN AIR AND SOLID WASTE 
DISPOSAL ACT—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 91-1159) 


Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Public Works, reported an original bill 
(S. 4319) to extend the Clean Air Act, 
as amended, and the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act, as amended, for a period of 
90 days, and submitted a report thereon; 
which bill was considered, by unanimous 
consent, passed, without amendment, 
and the report was ordered to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. RANDOLPH when 
the bill was considered appear later in 
the Record under the appropriate head- 
ing.) 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED OR REPORTED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred or placed on the calendar, or 
passed, as follows: 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 4310. A bill to assist in alleviating the 
shortage of coal and electrical energy by 
removing provisions of the income tax laws 
which are conducive to restricting the sup- 
ply thereof, by temporarily relieving the 
Tennessee Valley Authority from certain re- 
payment obligations, by imposing export 
controls on coal, and by preventing the 
monopolization of the sources of energy; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Gore when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 4311. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment and to provide trans- 
portation and other services to the Boy 
Scouts of America in connection with the 
World Jamboree of Boy Scouts to be held 
in Japan in 1971, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 4312. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to provide that parents 
of permanent residents be eligible to file for 
the second preference category and to in- 
clude sons and daughters within the provi- 
sion relating to waiving the exclusion from 
the United States for fraud; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLEN (for himself and Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 

S. 4313. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps in com- 
memoration of the 100th Anniversary of the 
city of Birmingham, Ala., and the 75th an- 
niversary of the selection of Vulcan, the 
mythological Roman god of fire and iron, as 
a symbol of the unity of the working people, 
natural resources, the steel and iron indus- 
try, capital, and economic growth and prog- 
ress in Birmingham, Ala., and throughout 
the Nation; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(The remarks of Mr. ALLEN when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 4314. A bill for the relief of Miss Inkeri 

Perkkio; and 
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5. 4315. A bill for the relief of Doris Ann 

Janzen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 4316. A bill to clarify and extend the au- 
thority of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes; placed on the 
calendar. 

(See reference to the bill when reported by 
Mr. McInryre which appears earlier in the 
RECORD.) 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 4317. A bill to amend Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended, to authorize the 
establishment of a class of limited air car- 
riers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Pearson when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 4318. A bill for the relief of Indarjit 

Ramnarine; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 4319. A bill to extend the Clean Air 
Act, as amended, and the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act, as amended, for a period of 90 
days; reported, considered, and passed, 

(See reference to the bill, when reported 
by Mr. Musxre, which appears earlier in the 
Record under the appropriate heading,) 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

S. 4320. A bill to amend chapter 3 of title 
3, United States Code, to provide for the 
protection of foreign diplomatic missions; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

(The remarks of Mr, GOopELL when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA (for himself and Mr. 
TYDINGs) : 

S. 4321. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, relating to the annuities of 
widows of Supreme Court Justices; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hruska when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. Dom- 
INICK, Mr. Proury, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, and Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH) : 

S.J. Res. 234. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to proclaim the 
period September 12, 1970, through Septem- 
ber 20, 1970, as “Myasthenia Gravis Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear later 
in the Recorp under the appropriate head- 
ing.) 


S. 4310—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ALLEVIATE THE FUEL SHORT- 
AGE AND PROVIDE FOR ENERGY 
CONSERVATION AND AVAILABIL- 
ITY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, coal stocks 
at many of TVA’s generating plants, as 
well as plants of many utilities around 
the country, both privately and publicly 
owned, stand at dangerously low levels. 
A national crisis in energy impends. 

On August 27—just last week—there 
was only enough coal on hand at two of 
TVA’s plants, Colbert and John Sevier, 
to run at full capacity for 4 days. At the 
Johnsonville and Kingston plants there 
was a 5-day supply of coal. Widows 
Creek had 6 days of coal on hand. Other 
TVA plants were somewhat better off. 
Overall, TVA had on hand last week 
about one-fifth the supply of coal it con- 
siders appropriate, necessary and pru- 
dent to insure uninterrupted service. 

The slightest interruption in day-to- 
day deliveries would necessitate shutting 
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down several generating plants. And this 
would, in turn, mean not only discom- 
fort and inconvenience for thousands of 
homeowners, but also the loss of jobs for 
thousands of employees in industries and 
commercial establishments which can- 
not operate without electricity. 

This sorry situation did not develop 
overnight. It has been in the making for 
several years, even though it has become 
apparent to the general public with dis- 
concerting suddenness. And it has come 
about not by chance, but through the 
careful planning of some of our major 
corporations, and with the knowledge 
and tacit approval, if not the open sup- 
port, of the Nixon administration. 

Several Senators have proposed stud- 
ies and investigations of various sorts. 
I, too, want this matter thoroughly 
studied, for its long-range implications 
are even more serious than now readily 
apparent. I have joined in sponsorship of 
some of these study and investigation 
proposals. 

But. action is needed now to forestall 
a big increase in electric rates. There are 
specific actions which can be taken im- 
mediately without waiting for more 
studies, and I have prepared a bill which 
I send to the desk for introduction and 
referral. This bill would provide for an 
immediate attack on this problem of fuel 
shortage—really fuel control by a few 
big corporations—for electric power gen- 
eration. 

The need for maintaining a steady 
growth in the supply of cheap electricity 
is so obvious as not to require elabora- 
tion. All modern industrial societies are 
economically based in part on electricity. 
The continued growth of our economy 
and the continuing comfort and high 
standard of living of our people demand 
the continued availability of fuel, par- 
ticularly coal, in ever-increasing supply, 
for our generating plants. Coal is also 
directly essential to the production of 
steel, cement, chemicals; without an 
ever-increasing supply of cheap coal and 
other fuels, our standard of living will 
begin to fall, and drastically. 

The remarkable economic growth we 
have enjoyed since World War II is 
closely related to the expansion of fa- 
cilities and capacity for generation of 
electric power. At present rates of 
growth, electric generating capacity must 
double every 10 years. But at this mo- 
ment in time, we are simply not prepared 
to keep up. 

For we face right now, today, a fuel 
shortage which threatens our economic 
health as well as our physical well-being 
this winter. 

The key fuel, insofar as electric power 
generation is concerned, is coal. Exclud- 
ing hydropower, coal accounts for 63 
percent of fuel used by our electric util- 
ities. This may be reduced as time goes 
on as more nuclear generating capacity 
is brought into operation, but at the 
present time and for several years to 
come we must continue to depend on 
coal to a great extent. And the coal com- 
panies, until quite recently, have met the 
challenge of production. Generating 
plants use four times more coal now 
than they did at the end of World War 
II, and the independent coal companies 
have heretofore increased output through 
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advances: in mining techniques and 
mechanization. One man now produces 
almost 20 tons of coal per day; com- 
pared to 5.8 tons at the end of World 
War IL. 

Our other sources of energy—oil, natu- 
ral gas, hydropower, and nuclear en- 
ergy—are also important, but they, too, 
are either in short supply or with limited 
production. 

Production of domestic oil is regulated 
by the various States: A ‘rather tight lid 
is kept.on production in order to insure 
a good price. And, while foreign oil im- 
portation could relieve the production 
and price problem, a tight import quota 
system remains in effect. 

Natural gas is in short supply—at least 
where it is needed. While producers com- 
plain that Government regulations in- 
hibit sufficient gas production and ex- 
ploration, there are reports that gas is 
being artificially held back from would- 
be consumers. 

Coal production is more than 10 mil- 
lion tons short of probable consump- 
tion this year. And the coal companies no 
longer independently controlled, show 
no'signs of wanting production to catch 
up with consumption. 

Nuclear power has not come’on as fast 
as had been predicted. Overall, the pro- 
gram is 2 or 3 years behind. Of the 65 
nuclear powerplants scheduled for serv- 
ice between 1970 and 1976, 23 have al- 
ready been delayed by up to a year. 

Hydropower seems about to have 
nearly reached ‘its limits. New sites are 
extremely scarce. Some progress may be 
made in pump-storage procedures to al- 
low some extra generation during peak- 
load hours; but this appears to be about 
all that can be done in this direction now. 

To sum up, we must depend on oil, gas, 
coal, and nuclear energy. to meet in- 
creased electricity demand. And the 
frightening thing about all of this is 
that we now have a quasi-monopoly in 
these fuels. The big oil companies are 
making a determined effort to attain 
control of all energy sources, In fact, 
they already, with help from the Nixon 
administration, manage efféctive control. 

During the past 5 years, the oil com- 
panies have been busily buying up the 
larger coal producers. They have also 
been busy in the nuclear area, and may 
soon even be in a position to dominate 
absolutely the production of nuclear 
fuels. 

Already, the squeeze on the consumer 
is tight. Coal prices are being raised at 
the rate of 56 percent per year; fuel oil is 
up about 48 percent. Already, the addi- 
tional cost to the consumer from these 
fuel price increases amounts to a billion 
dollars per year through higher electric 
bills. 

And the worst is. yet to come—unless 
President Nixon or Congress acts. The 
people can hardly expect salvation from 
the executive branch, as we have seen in 
so many instances. So’ Congress should 
act and hope for Presidential coopera- 
tion. 

Several reasons have been advanced 
for our sudden shortage of coal. It has 
been suggested that there is a shortage 
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of freight cars, and there is a shortage. 
It is felt by some that the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 has 
been responsible for closing some mines 
and increasing cost of coal. Some smaller 
mines are closed, although there has 
been a spurt in strip mining..There has 
been an ‘increase in exportation of coal, 
and this has been felt both in the supply 
and in the price. Some feel there is a 
shortage of manpower for mining. 

But I submit that an overriding rea- 
son for coal ‘shortages ahd increased 
prices lies in the concentration of owner- 
ship of our Nation’s coal supplies and 
producers in a few giant corporations 
which also own oil and gas operations. 

The concentration of ownership of 
fuel sources in a few hands should be 
cause for concern to all who value our 
system of competitive, free enterprise. 
And the Nixon administration, which 
prates about the preservation of our free 
enterprise system, has taken absolutely 
no steps to correct this dangerous situa- 
tion. Rather, through continuation of the 
oil import quota program, through the 
recent and thoroughly unjustified hike in 
the cost of nuclear fuel enrichment, 
through failure to enforce the antitrust 
laws, through resistance to true tax re- 
form, and by creating a climate con- 
ducive to further big business grabs, 
much is being done actually to destroy 
competitive, free enterprise. 

Beginning in 1965, the independent 
coal companies began to disappear. This 
disappearance was not brought about 
through failure to make a profit or in- 
ability to continue in business. The dis- 
appearance was, rather, brought about 
by consolidations and acquisitions. And, 
most disturbing to me was the fact that 
many of the largest coal companies were 
being bought up by oil companies. I 
warned Congress and the people of my 
State about this threat of monopoly in 
1966. Moreover, I tried to strike down the 
tax favoritism that spanned the fuel 
monopoly. 

Perhaps I am overly sensitive to the 
depredations of big oil companies. I have 
fought them consistently since I have 
been in Congress, and, in turn, they have 
fought me and continue to do so. 

The alarming fact we now face is the 
ownership of a large part of our coal re- 
serves by oil companies, and other giant 
conglomerates not primarily concerned 
with coal production. Eight of our 10 
largest coal companies are owned by oil 
or mineral corporations. And, according 
to TVA power manager James Watson, 
the oil companies are not particularly 
concerned about selling coal. 

Coal companies, under their now own- 
ership and new management policies, 
simply refuse to bid when asked to do so. 
A recent experience by TVA had been 
duplicated, I understand, in other parts 
of the country. TVA asked for bids for 
delivery of 140,000 tons of coal per week 
for one of its new steam plants. It re- 
ceived only one bid, and that for only 
20,000 tons. And the price was very high. 

TVA has announced a whopping 23- 
percent increase. This is a sharp blow to 
homeowners and industries in the Ten- 
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nessee Valley. TVA lacks the flexibility 
of a privately owned utility, a matter I 
shall go into in’some detail in a few min- 
utes. 

An electric utility, public or private, 
must meet its increased costs sooner or 
later, And these increases, brought about 
largely through increased cost of fuel and 
through higher interest rates, must be 
paid by the consumer. 

In the case of TVA, the 23-percent in- 
crease in rates will bring in $115 mil- 
lion per year. This is a heavy burden on 
the people of Tennessee. 

But, suppose TVA tries to switch to oil 
or gas. It must largely deal with the same 
capital interests. 

In the last few years, many of our 
major oil companies have acquired hold- 
ings in competing fuels. Of course, they 
have always had a tight grasp on gas. 
They made a real breakthrough in coal in 
1966 when Continental Oil took over Con- 
solidation Coal—a deal I unsuccessfully 
fought. The pace of acquisition quick- 
ened after that and today, as I have said, 
eight of the 10 largest coal producers 
are owned by oil, mineral, or other in- 
dustrial giants. 

I tried, as I have said, to put a stop 
to the acquisition of Consolidation Coal 
by Continental Oil, particularly since 
that acquisition was undertaken through 
the use of a most reprehensible and in- 
defensible tax loophole. I was not suc- 
cessful in stopping that one, although 
this tax loophole has now been pretty 
well closed up. I have discussed this par- 
ticular matter several times in the Sen- 
ate, and will not review it at this time. 

Now, with the oil companies controlling 
most of the fossil fuels, the only remain- 
ing hope. for competition rests with 
nuclear fuel. And whose tracks do we find 
in the nuclear field? 

According ‘to testimony presented to 
the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee, oil 
companies now control 45 percent of 
known uranium reserves. Oil companies 
control uranium milling. Oil companies 
own four out of five plants for reprocess- 
ing used nuclear fuel elements. 

About the only operation in the nuclear 
field not already dominated by oil com- 
panies is the enrichment process which 
the Federal Government now controls. 
President Nixon, true to form, has been 
busying himself to find a way to “sell” 
these enrichment plants at Oak Ridge, 
Paducah, and Portsmouth to private 
enterprise. I have spoken out on this mat- 
ter many times, as have other Members 
of the Senate, particularly those who are 
on the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. I will not repeat what I have al- 
ready said. I will say at this point only 
that I will continue to oppose to the ut- 
most of my ability the President’s 
planned giveaway of the people’s assets 
in the nuclear processing plants. 

The Nixon administration recently an- 
nounced a 10-percent rise in the cost of 
enriching nuclear fuel. This was wholly 
unnecessary, and can serve only to un- 
derpin the oil companies’ price increases 
on fossil fuels, as well as to prepare the 
way further for a profitable commercial 
operation of nuclear fuel enrichment 
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when the contemplated giveaway of the 
enrichment plants finally does material- 
ize—probably after the fall elections. 

As if the monopolistic grasp on fossil 
fuels by the oil companies were not 
enough, the Nixon administration con- 
tinues to help these giants by continuing 
the oil import quota program. 

And, at the same time, exports of coal 
have taken a sudden jump. 

Now, ordinarily I am in favor of in- 
ereased exports, of increased world trade. 
We need to correct our always dangerous 
balance-of-payments deficit. But we must 
do this in an orderly fashion, and with- 
out crippling domestic industry. 

The Export Control Act authorizes 
control over exports for three purposes— 
national security, foreign policy, and 
short supply. It is obviously in the na- 
tional interest at this time of fuel short- 
age to control exports of coal, since this 
commodity is definitely in short supply. 

At the present time, the only commodi- 
ties subject to short supply controls are 
copper and nickel. The President should 
take steps immediately to place coal on 
this list. I call upon the President to do 
so as the first step to forestall the an- 
nounced increase in TVA electric rates. 

Exports of coal now amount to about 
9 percent of production. Exports to 
Japan have taken a particularly sharp 
rise in the last few years. 

The time for action has arrived. Con- 
sumers must not be burdened with what 
amounts to a transfer of taxes from the 
oil companies to them. Utilities such as 
TVA must be allowed to operate in a 
more truly competitive situation in the 
purchase of fuel. 

The Nixon administration talks a great 
game of “free enterprise.” I now call on 
President Nixon to help preserve free 
enterprise by restoring competition to 
the fuel field. How can he continue to 
ignore this shaky situation in fuels 
brought on by oil company concentra- 
tion? 

Export controls should be placed on 
coal. I would not deny any exports at all, 
but they should be held down to the 
level of recent years before the big 
jump in 1968-69. Our own needs come 
first. That is why we have the Export 
Control Act. 

Next, antitrust action is obviously the 
first step to be taken. The hold of the oil 
companies on our fuel supply must be 
broken, The giant conglomerates involv- 
ing coal producers must be broken up 
and at once. I call upon the administra- 
tion for this needed action. 

Third, tax changes which would dis- 
courage conglomerates should be 
adopted. This would require congres- 
sional action which I urge. 

Fourth, the import quota program on 
oil should be discontinued. The President 
extended this import quota only a few 
days ago. I call upon the President to 
rescind this in the public interest. 

And, lastly, at least as a measure of 
temporary relief, the payback provi- 
sion of the TVA Self-Financing Act 
should be suspended until interest rates 
are brought down to reasonable levels. 
This payback provision perhaps requires 
some explanation for those colleagues 
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not entirely familiar with TVA’s self- 
financing of its power operations. 

It will be recalled that under the 
Eisenhower administration, TVA was 
ruthlessly attacked. Dismemberment and 
ultimate disposition was the plan. When 
that failed, due to the resistance of some 
of us in the Senate, the attack was con- 
tinued through refusal of the administra- 
tion to ask for funds for construction of 
additional electric generating facilities. 
Congress finally enacted a self-financing 
bill under which TVA could sell its own 
bonds and build its own power facilities. 

But administration hostility dictated 
stringent terms to be imposed on TVA. 
Not only was TVA required to pay for 
its future construction by going into the 
marketplace, it was also required to pay 
a high rate of return on amounts already 
appropriated. Now, this might be re- 
garded as something of a dividend to the 
American people as the owners of this 
utility. But the amount of this dividend 
was to be determined by the future cost 
of money, not by the cost of the money 
used to build the original facilities when 
money was much cheaper. 

Another provision which was also in- 
cluded, and which is never required of a 
privately owned utility, required that 
TVA repay to the Federal Government 
its original investment in TVA’s power 
facilities. 

This latter requirement, comparable 
to requiring a private corporation to re- 
pay equity capital, should never have 
been imposed on TVA, but it was neces- 
sary at the time in order to get the agree- 
ment of the Eisenhower administration 
to the continued existence and growth of 
TVA. This payback provision surely 
should be suspended during these un- 
usual times of abnormally high fuel and 
artificially high interest rates. I call upon 
President Nixon to help suspend this bur- 
den as a partial means of preventing the 
planned increase from going into effect. 

Now, Mr. President, with this brief but 
unavoidably somewhat tedious back- 
ground, I have sent to the desk a bill 
which will, if enacted, do much for the 
immediate relief of TVA and other utili- 
ties, and I would hope it would also be 
of material assistance in restoring a 
measure of competition necessary for the 
survival of free enterprise in our coun- 
t 


ry. 
Title I of the bill contains proposed 


changes in tax law, changes which 
should discourage further acquisition 
and consolidation of coal operations and 
reserves. I discussed these tax changes 
on August 19 of this year, and my col- 
leagues may find this discussion begin- 
ning on page 29502 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Title II would suspend the payback 
provision for TVA until interest rates 
come down to a decent level. This sus- 
pension would enable TVA to reduce ma- 
terially its most recent rate increase. 

Title III would limit coal exports to 
the level of the average of the 5 years 
1964-68, prior to the more recent spurt 
in exports. 

Title IV would amend the antitrust 
laws to insure the coverage of con- 
glomerates involving the fuels industries, 
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and it would also strongly urge the Presi- 
dent to see to it that the Justice Depart- 
ment proceeds immediately to enforce 
this new law. 

Now, Mr. President, Iam not sure that 
what I am now proposing is all that needs 
to be done. As I said earlier, I have also 
joined many of my colleagues in sponsor- 
ing proposals for more detailed studies 
and investigations. But I would certainly 
hope that the obvious and timely steps 
Iam today recommending will not be put 
off until a more thorough solution is 
found. 

I am concerned, seriously concerned, 
over the concentrated control which now 
exists in fuels. This is most dangerous to 
the national welfare, both in the short 
and in the long run. It must not be 
tolerated. Government, as the agent for 
the whole*society, must act for the com- 
mon good. This is the purpose of gov- 
ernment. Why else should we tolerate 
such an expensive, wasteful, irritating 
thing as our National Government? We 
tolerate its shortcomings in the expecta- 
tion that it will, on occasion, move to our 
defense. This is such an occasion. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4310) to assist in allevi- 
ating the shortage of coal and electrical 
energy by removing provisions of the 
income tax laws which are conducive to 
restricting the supply thereof, by tempo- 
rarily relieving the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority from certain repayment obliga- 
tions, by imposing export controls on 
coal, and by preventing the monopoliza- 
tion of the sources of energy introduced 
by Mr. Gore, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance, 


S. 4313—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO ISSUANCE OF A 
SPECIAL SERIES OF POSTAGE 
STAMPS IN COMMEMORATION OF 
THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CITY OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I introduce 
for myself and the distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) 
a bill to provide for the issuance of a 
special series of postage stamps to com- 
memorate both the 100th anniversary of 
the city of Birmingham, Ala., and the 
75th anniversary of the selection of 
Vulcan, the mythological Roman god of 
fire and iron, as the symbol of the 
Birmingham iron and steel industry. 

Mr. President, in 1971 the city of 
Birmingham, Ala., will celebrate its 100th 
anniversary. In anticipation of this 
event, the mayor, Hon. George G. Seibels, 
Jr., and members of the city council on 
August 11, 1970, and the president of the 
county commission of Jefferson County, 
Ala., Hon. W. Cooper Green, and mem- 
bers of the county commission on Au- 
gust 25, 1970, adopted resolutions both of 
which call upon the President of the 
United States, the Postmaster General, 
and the Post Office Department to issue a 
commemorative stamp bearing a likeness 
of Vulcan. The reasons underlying the 
selection of this symbol for a com- 
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memorative stamp are numerous and 
interesting both from a historical point 
of view and from the viewpoint of sym- 
bolic meaning. 

Mr. President, Vulcan is the largest 
cast iron statue ever built in the United 
States. It is situated on top of a moun- 
tain of iron ore more than 100 miles long 
and is located in a Birmingham public 
park on which the city is currently 
spending $1 million to further beautify. 

The statue was built by public sub- 
scription with substantial contributions 
from business and civic leaders includ- 
ing the United Mine Workers of America, 
Building and Trades Council, and many 
women’s civic organizations. The park is 
open and free to all. 

The resolutions make a strong case for 
issuance of the Vulcan commemorative 
stamp and I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Recor as a part 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the resolutions will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4313) to provide for the 
issuance of a special series of postage 
stamps in commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the city of Birmingham, 
Ala., and the 75th anniversary of the 
selection of Vulcan, the mythological 
Roman god of fire and iron, as a symbol 
of the unity of the working people, nat- 
ural resources, the steel and iron indus- 
try, capital, and economic growth and 
progress in Birmingham, Ala., and 
throughout the Nation introduced by Mr. 
ALLEN (for himself and Mr. SPARKMAN), 


was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

The resolutions presented by Mr, AL- 
LEN are as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY THE COUNTY COMMISSION OF 
JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Whereas, the year 1971 marks the 75th 
Anniversary of the adoption of Vulcan, myth- 
Ological god of fire and metal work, as a 
symbol of the Birmingham iron and indus- 
try; and 

Whereas, 1971 marks the 100th Anniver- 
Sary of the City of Birmingham, Alabama; 
and 

Whereas, the people of Birmingham did in 
1903 conceive and construct the world’s larg- 
est statue, a 60 ton Vulcan, this being a 
monumental achievement of our American 
workmen; and 

Whereas, this Iron Man, Vulcan, is the 
largest statue ever built in the United States 
and the largest cast statue in the world; and 

Whereas, Vulcan has been a national and 
world tourist attraction from the time of its 
construction; and 

Whereas, the Government of the United 
States does promote the idea of “DISCOVER 
AMERICA” and national tourism; and 

Whereas, the City of Birmingham is cur- 
rently spending more than one million dol- 
lars to further enhance this great historical 
and tourist attraction. 

Now, therefore, we the County Commis- 
sion of Jeffersor County, Alabama, do re- 
solve, and respectfully call upon The, Presi- 
dent of the United States, and The Honor- 
able Postmaster General of the United States, 
and The Post Office Department, to cause to 
be issued in the Year 1971, in Birmingham, 
Alabama, a postage stamp commemorating 
the 75th Anniversary of Vulcan, as a symbol 
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of the working people of Birmingham and 
The United States, and the steel and iron in- 
dustry of the South, and for the other unique 
attributes of the statue and the City. 
Adopted unanimously this the 25th day of 
August, 1970. 
W. COOPER, GREEN, 
President. 
E. H. (EDDIE) GILMORE, 
Associate. 
THomas B, (Tom) PINSON, 
Associate. 


E. H. GAMBLE, 
Comptroller. 


RESOLUTION BY THE Orry COUNCIL OF 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Whereas, the year 1971 marks the 75th 
Anniversary of the selection and promulga- 
tion of Vulcan, mythological Roman god of 
fire and iron, as a symbol of the Birmingham 
iron and steel industry and that of the 
South; and 

Whereas, the year 1971 marks the begin- 
ning of the 100th Anniversary of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, the recognized steel and iron 
center of the South; and 

Whereas, the. greatest progress of the 
United States took place following the emer- 
gence of Southern steel and iron industry; 
and 

Whereas, a combination of people from 
New York, New Jersey, and Alabama, under 
the guidance of the great Italian artist, 
Guiseppe Moretti, produced the world’s larg- 
est Iron Man, Vulcan, which was, and is, 
rated of high artistic merit; and 

Whereas, this Iron Man represents a prod- 
uct of American Democracy at its best, being 
the most monumental achievement of the 
American Iron Industry, and an important 
memorial to America’s working men, and 
those of Birmingham in particular; and 

Whereas, this Iron Man was built by public 
subscription, including those of business, 
citizens, The United Mine Workers, Building 
and Trades Council, women’s civic organiza- 
tions, and others, and is open and free to 
all; and 

Whereas, Vulcan has been a national and 
international tourist attraction from its in- 
ception, being viewed by more than 19,000,000 
people in the first six months of its exist- 
ence, and untold millions since; and 

Whereas, the Government of The United 
States does promote “Discover America”, and 
tourism from foreign countries, in considera- 
tion of international friendship and balance 
of trade; and 

Whereas, this statue is an American phe- 
nomenon, being the largest statue ever built 
in the United States, towering more than 600 
feet above sea level, atop a mountain of iron 
ore more than 100 miles long; and 

Whereas, the statue of Vulcan will enjoy 
its 25th Anniversary as a unique promoter of 
traffic safety in the United States in the year 
1971; and 

Whereas, we wholeheartedly support the 
announced issuance of the Stone Mountain, 
Georgia Stamp, as being in the best Ameri- 
can traditions, promoting our history, and 
tourist attractions; and 

Whereas, the statue of Vulcan is a tourist 
and historical attraction of equal, or greater 
magnitude; and 

Whereas, The City of Birmingham is cur- 
rently spending more than one million dol- 
lars to further beautify Vulcan and its sur- 
rounding public parks, and is free to all; and 

Whereas, The City of Birmingham, aside 
from owning and building Vulcan, did fur- 
ther grow from zero population to a district 
of over 200,000 people in thirty years, justly 
earning the title “Magic City”; and 

Whereas, The City of Birmingham deserves 
the honor of recognition for these important 
anniversaries, and has just received the fur- 
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ther honor of being a finalist in the nomina- 
don for “All-American City” award, which 
honor will encompass the year 1971, if re- 
ceived, in this national awards contest; and 

Whereas, The City of Birmingham feels 
this recognition justly deserved for itself and 
the State of Alabama. 

Now, therefore, we the City Council of 
The City of Birmingham, Alabama, with the 
Mayor concurring, do resolve, and call upon 
The President of The United States, The 
Honorable Postmaster General of The United 
States, and The Post Office Department, to 
cause to be issued in the Year 1971, in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, a postage stamp com- 
memorating the 75th Anniversary of Vulcan, 
as a symbol of the working people of Bir- 
mingham and The United States, and the 
steel and iron industry of the South, and 
for the other unique attributes of the statue 
and the City. 

Adopted unanimously this the 11th day of 
August, 1970. 

GEORGE G. SEIBELS, Jr., 
Mayor. 
JOHN E, BRYAN, 
Council Member. 
LISTON A. CORCORAN, 
Council Member. 
Don A. HAWKINS, 
Council Member. 
Nina MIGLIONICO, 
Council Member. 
M. E. WIGGINS, 
President of the City Council. 
E. C. OVERTON, 
Council Member. 
ARTHUR D. SHORES, 
Council Member. 
Tom W. Woops, 
Council Member. 
RUSSELL YARBROUGH, 
Council Member. 


SaraH W. NAUGHER, 
Acting City Clerk. 


S. 4317—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
LIMITED AIR CARRIER ACT OF 
1970 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, small 
communities across this Nation are vi- 
tally dependent upon adequate trans- 
portation. Just as our cities are faced 
with critical problems of congestion, pol- 
lution, and other dilemmas related to 
transportation, so are small- and me- 
dium-size towns affected by the lack of 
fast and efficient service surface and air 
transportation. It is my conviction that 
the future of the United States depends 
on how well we accomplish the redistri- 
bution of our population away from our 
major hub cities. And as I have stated 
here many times before, the key to this 
dream of rural development is trans- 
portation. 

Unfortunately, the present transporta- 
tion picture in Small Town U.S.A., is not 
particularly attractive, as many of us 
know. In Kansas and in other parts of 
the country rail transportation is de- 
teriorating and disappearing. Bus trans- 
portation remains inadequate. Increas- 
ingly, air transportation is vital to the 
growth of our small- and medium-sized 
communities. 

However, our Aviation Subcommittee 
of the Senate has been alarmed to note 
that instead of increasing the number 
of flights, many regional carriers are 
suspending or abandoning service to 
many towns on their systems. Last week 
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our subcommittee held hearings in my 
State in an effort to determine the 
magnitude of this problem at representa- 
tive communities across the Nation. The 
record developed at those hearings has 
prompted me to introduce this legislation 
in an effort to insure that small- and 
medium-sized communities will be af- 
forded reliable air service for the future. 

The spécial and urgent need for this 
legislation is demonstrated by our expe- 
rience with regional air carriers—orig- 
inally known as “feeder airlines.” -These 
carriers originally flew aircraft of small 
capacity, such as air taxi operators and 
commuter air carriers now operate. 
However, as pressure from Congress 
urged reduction in subsidy payments, 
these carriers began using larger air- 
craft in an effort to operate more profit- 
ably. And as larger aircraft were uti- 
lized, regional carriers gradually “out- 
grew” many of the small towns on their 
systems. The result of this cycle of de- 
creased subsidy and increased costs was 
a substantial cutback in service to those 
communities, which the regional carriers 
had originally;served. We are now faced, 
Mr. President, with an extremely large 
gap in our air transportation system, a 
gap that can only be filled through the 
use of smaller capacity aircraft provid- 
ing frequent, reliable service. 

Accordingly, the legislation I am in- 
troducing today is intended to achieve 
the following objectives: 

Create and maintain a class of air car- 
riers that can serve that portion of the 
public that has not and cannot be served 
by present classes of certificated air car- 
riers by granting the Civil Aeronautics 
Board the authority to establish a lim- 
ited air carrier certificate; . 

Provide the opportunity for the de- 
velopment of new routes and service for 
the many communities that have suf- 
fered from inadequate service; 

Provide the stability necessary for a 
class of air carriers that has been suf- 
fering financial losses and failures; 

Establish on. a solid, legal basis an 
important, segment of our airline indus- 
try that is now operating on a tempo- 
rary basis of questionable validity; 

Provide a: means by which subsidy to 
the: : airline industry may be reduced 
while service to the public may be in- 
creased and: improved; and 

Provide increased safety and \reliabil- 
ity for the industry by encouraging the 
design of an aircraft to serve a predict- 
able market, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill and an explanation 
of it. be printed in the: Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Case). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and explanation will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4317) to amend: Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, to au- 
thorize the establishment of a class of 
limited air carriers, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. PEARSON, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: ; 
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S. 4317 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Limited Air Carrier Act 
of 1970". 

Sec. 2. The Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
amended, is further amended by adding the 
following: 

(a) Section 101 (49 U.S.C. 1301) is amended 
by redesignating paragraphs (34) and (35) as 
(36) and (37) and by inserting the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(34) “Limited air carrier’ means an air 
carrier holding a certificate authorizing it to 
engage in limited air transportation. 

“(35) ‘Limited air transportation’ means 
air transportation by aircraft rendered pur- 
suant to a certificate of authority issued to 
section 401(d)(4) of this Act to provide 
scheduled service with aircraft of limited 
capacity.” 

(b) Section 401 (49 U.S.C. 1371) is amended 
by adding the following new paragraph to 
subséction (ad) thereof: 

“(4) In the case of an application for a 
certificate to engage in limited air carrier 
transportation the Board may issue a certifi- 
cate to any applicant not holding a certifi- 
cate under paragraph (1), (2) or (3) of this 
subsection, authorizing the whole or any part 
thereof, and for such periods as may be re- 
quired in the public interest, if it finds that 
the applicant is fit, willing and able properly 
to perform the transportation covered by the 
application and to conform to the provisions 
of this Act and the rules, regulations, and 
requirements of the Board hereunder, 

“In determining whether an applicant is 
fit, willing and able, the Board may reach 
this determination on the basis of informa- 
tion furnished the Board in writing and 
without a hearing, The submission by an 
applicant of information either on the orig- 
inal application or in the form of any supple- 
mental information furnished.in connection 
with such application shall constitute rep- 
resentation that such information is true 
and correct to the best of the applicant's 
information and belief. Upon the finding that 
any material representation so furnished is 
not correct, or is untrue the Board may deny 
the application .or suspend or revoke any 
certificate issue pursuant to such application. 

“In the event (i) an applicant is conduct- 
ing operations as a limited air carrier on the 
effective date of the Limited Air Carrier Act 
of 1970 and (ii) such application has been 
filed with the Board within 30 days after 
such effective date, then such applicant may 
conduct such limited air carrier operations 
until such time as the Board shall have ruled 
upon the application. 

“The Board shall: not be required to find 
that public convenience and necessity require 
the issuance of a limited air carrier certifi- 
cate, but shall adopt such rules and regula- 
tions and requirements as it may deem in 
the public interest to implement and enforce 
the policies set forth in section 102 of this 
Act, 

“Any certificate issued pursuant to this 
paragraph shall contain such limitations as 
the Board shall find necessary to assure that 
the service rendered pursuant thereto will be 
in accordance with the purpose of limited 
air transportation.” 

(c) Section 401 (49 U.S.C. 1371) is amended 
by adding before the period at the end of 
subsection (e)(4) the following: “, or in a 
certificate for limited air transportation, as 
required by subsection (d) (4) of this sec- 
tion, the Board shall limit the capacity of 
the aircraft to be used.” 

(d) Section 401 (49 U.S.C. 1371) is amended 
by adding the following new subsection: 

“(0) (1) No certificate to engage in limited 
air transportation shall be issued or remain 
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in effect unless the applicant for such certifi- 
cate or the limited air carrier, as the case 
may be, complies with regulations or orders 
issued by the Board governing the filing and 
approval of policies of insurance, in the 
amount of such insurance, amounts for 
which such applicant or such limited air 
carrier may become liable for bodily injuries 
to or the death of any person, or for loss or 
damage to property of others, resulting from 
the negligent operation or maintenance of 
aircraft under such certificate. 

“(2) If any service authorized by a certifi- 
cate to engage in limited air transportation 
is not performed to the minimum extent pre- 
scribed by the Board, it may by order, en- 
tered after notice and hearing direct that 
such certificate shall thereupon cease to be 
effective to the extent of such service. 

“(3) The requirement that each applicant 
for a certificate to engage in limited air 
transportation must be found to be fit, will- 
ing and able properly to conform to the pro- 
visions of this Act and the rules, regulations 
and requirements of the Board under this 
Act, shall be a continuing requirement ap- 
plicable to each limited air carrier with re- 
spect to the transportation authorized, by 
and currently furnished or proposed to be 
furnished under, such. carrier's certificate. 
The Board shall by order, entered after no- 
tice and hearing, modify, suspend, or revoke 
such certificate, in whole or in part, for 
failure or such carrier (A) to comply with 
the continuing requirement that such car- 
rier be so fit, willing and able, or (B) to file 
such reports as the Board may deem neces- 
sary to determine whether such carrier is so 
fit, willing and able. 

“(4) The Board shall prescribe such regula- 
tions and issue such orders as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provision of this sub- 
section.” 

(e) Section 403 (49 U.S.C. 1373) is 
amended by inserting in the first sentence of 
subsection (a) after the words “Every air 
earrier:” the following: “, except a limited 
air carrier”; and, by inserting in the sec- 
ond sentence after the word “prescribe” the 
following: “, except that a limited air carrier 
need not file, post or publish tariffs unless 
directed by the Board to do so,”. 

(f) Section 406 (49 U.S.C. 1376) is amended 
by adding the following before the period at 
the end of subsection (a): “: Provided, That 
a hearing shall not be required in fixing the 
mail rates for limited air carriers and that 
special rules and procedures may be estab- 
lished by the Board for fixing mail rates and 
authority for limited air carriers.” 

Sec. 3. This Act shall become effective 
ninety days after date of enactment. 


The explanation presented by Mr. 
Pearson is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL 
AVIATION ACT oF 1958 

The purpose of these proposed amend- 
ments is to establish a new and separate 
class of scheduled air carrier. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board would be given adequate au- 
thority to regulate this class in such a 
manner as to permit its growth, expansion, 
and stability. The method to be used is 
patterned after that followed by Congress 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board in the adop- 
tion of the provisions which established the 
supplemental air carrier industry in 1962. 

Just as Congress defined the supplemental 
air carrier and defined supplemental air 
transportation, so do I propose definitions for 
the limited alr carrier and limited air trans- 
portation (Section 101 (34) (35)). 

The Board in establishing the supplemen- 
tal air carrier amended Section 401 (d) by 
adding subsection (3). This language would 
follow that pattern by adding to Section 
401 (d), Subsection (4), which is designed 
to establish a class of carrier which can en- 
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ter into business with minimum costs, and 
restrictions. The fit, willing and: able re- 
quirement remains, but the requirement of 
public convenience and necessity is elim- 
inated. Further, the fit, willing and able 
requirement may be established without a 
hearing. Thus, the Board is given reasonable 
flexibility to establish such rules and re- 
quirements as it considers will permit this 
segment of the industry to serve those com- 
munities and that portion of the public that 
have been and are now without adequate 
air service. 

The policy established by Congress for the 
supplemental air carrier is followed with 
respect to the limited air carrier. This policy 
is included in a new subsection (0) which 
has been added to Section 401. 

With respect to tariffs, the Board would 
be authorized to eliminate the filing of tariffs 
or require them in such degree and form 
as the Board might from time to time con- 
sider'in the public interest. This is provided 
for in amendments to Section 403. 

BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

During the past ten years the Board has 
permitted the development of a new and sep- 
arate class of scheduled air carrier through 
the use of its exemption authority under Sec- 
tion 416. In previous years, the Board also 
has used this section to establish another 
class of air carrier—the supplemental air car- 
rier. When the authority under this exemp- 
tive section was no longer available because 
of the growth of the supplemental industry, 
the Board endeavored to establish a supple- 
mental air carrier certificate without addi- 
tional legislation. This effort was held invalid 
by the courts. However, the need and purpose 
was valid, and through the cooperation of 
the Board, the industry and Congress, the law 
was quickly amended granting the Board the 
necessary authority to certificate and prop- 
erly regulate the supplementals. 

We are in a similar position today with re- 
spect to the air commuter industry. In the 
opinion of many knowledgeable people, the 
Board has exceeded its authority in its pres- 
ent use of Section 416. Therefore, we should 
benefit by past experience. We should not 
wait for difficulties to arise which can be most 
harmful for the public’s service and detri- 
mental to the industry. By the application 
of our knowledge and experience we can elim- 
inate these difficulties. This legislative pro- 
posal is designed to affirmatively provide the 
Board with adequate authority to establish 
this new class of air carrier. By so doing, we 
can provide service to that substantial seg- 
ment of the public which has not, will not 
and cannot be economically served except by 
such a class of air carrier using limited ca- 
pacity aircraft and operating under regu- 
lations designed to fit the service it performs. 

Accordingly, it is essential for the con- 
tinued growth and stabilization of our na- 
tional transportation system that the Board 
be given authority and encouragement by 
Congress to establish this class of carrier as a 
permanent, rather than a temporary exempt, 
segment of the air transportation industry. 
To accomplish this goal, the Board must have 
authority to determine the capacity of the 
aircraft which these carriers shall operate in 
order to assure that there will be adequate 
service for the traveler, that little or no fed- 
eral subsidy may be required, and that serv- 
ice may be provided without creating waste- 
ful or destructive competition for the trunk 
and regional air carrier. The intent of this 
legislation is to allow the Board sufficient 
flexibility to ensure that as traffic needs 
change, as aircraft and route structures 
change, there will always be a class of de- 
pendable carrier to serve small communities 
with frequency and adequacy ata cost the 
public can afford. 
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S. 4320—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF FOREIGN DIPLOMATIC 
MISSIONS 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide for the protection of foreign 
diplomatic missions—including consul- 
ates—in the United States, its terri- 
tories, and possessions. This bill gives 
the Federal Government primary re- 
sponsibility for the protection of em- 
bassies and missions of foreign nations. 
This would relieve local police depart- 
ments of the responsibility and free them 
to attend to their primary duties of pro- 
tecting the residents and. property of 
their respective communities. 

Earlier this year, we passed legislation 
which created the Executive Protective 
Service, an expanded version of the 
White House police force. The EPS now 
guards foreign diplomatic missions lo- 
cated in the metropolitan area of the 
District of Columbia. Accordingly, the 
District of Columbia Metropolitan police 
force has been relieved of this responsi- 
bility. 

However, the Federal Government 
must also assume its responsibility for 
the protection of foreign. diplomatic 
missions located outside of Washington, 
D.C. It must assume responsibility for 
the protection of embassies and consul- 
ates located in New York City and other 
municipalities. 

Last December, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
held hearings on legislation which pro- 
vided for the establishment of the Ex- 
ecutive Protective Service. At that time 
Mr. James Rowley, the Director of the 
Secret Service, stated: 

The responsibility of protecting foreign 
diplomatic missions rightly and properly be- 
longs to the Federal Government. 


I fully concur with Mr. Rowley's 
judgment. 

The legislation I introduce today 
would increase the area of authority of 
the EPS. I have asked the Secretary of 
the Treasury for an estimate of what the 
authorized statutory strength of the EPS 
should be if authority of the EPS is in- 
creased as I propose. The legislation I 
propose takes account of this and pro- 
vides that the statutory size of the EPS 
be determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the Recorp. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following documents be 
printed in the RECORD: 

A statement which I delivered on the 
steps of the 19th Police Precinct, 153 
East 67th Street, New York City, on 
August 12, 1970. 

Statements by Mayor John V. Lindsay 
and Police Commissioner Howard Leary. 
These statements support my bill. 

An editorial from the New York Post, 
dated August 15, 1970. This editorial sup- 
ports my bill. 

A WCBS radio editorial aired August 
27, 1970, and August 28, 1970. This edi- 
torial supports my bill. 
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Articles from the New York Times, 
dated August 6, 1970, August 14, 1970, 
August 20, 1970, and August 21, 1970. 
These articles describe problems which 
beset the city of New York due to the 
Federal Government’s failure to protect 
foreign diplomatic missions. 

A letter, dated August 4, 1970, from 
Mr. William J. Diamond, chairman of 
Community Board No. 8, city of New 
York, to Police Commissioner Howard R. 
Leary. Mr. Diamond’s letter describes the 
problems which beset the community. 

A statement entitled, “Where Are Your 
Foot Patrolmen?”, issued by concerned 
police officers of the 19th precinct. 

A letter I wrote on August 12, 1970, to 
the Honorable David M. Kennedy, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

A response to my letter of August 12, 
1970, from James E. Smith, Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BELL- 
MON). The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection. 
the bill and documents will be printed in 
the RECORD. tA 

The bill (S. 4320) to amend chapter 3 
of title 3, United States Code, to provide 
for the protection of foreign diplomatic 
missions, introduced by Mr. GOODELL, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 4320 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United. States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
second sentence of section 202 of title 3, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out clauses (4) and (5) and inserting in Heu 
thereof “and (4) foreign diplomatic missions 
(including consulates) located in the United 
States, its territories, and possessions.”. 

(b) Section 203 (a) of title 3, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the words 
“as may be necessary but not exceeding eight 
hundred and fifty in number” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury determines is necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this chapter”. 


The material presented by Mr. 

GOODELL is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHARLES E. GOODELL 
PROPOSING LEGISLATION To RELIEVE NEw 
YORK CITY POLICEMEN OF EMBASSY GUARD 
Duty 
For years, the Federal Government has 

neglected its responsibility in matters per- 

taining to the protection of foreign diplo- 

matic missions’ located in New York. As a 

result, the City of New York has had to as- 

sume this responsibility. Unfortunately, the 

City's resources are limited—Thus, the people 

of New York have received less police pro- 

tection than their tax dollars provide for. 

As a result, the crime rate in the area from 

59th to 86th Streets, and from Fifth Avenue 

to the East River has increased more rapidly 
than in other areas of the City. 450,000 people 
live in this area; they are entitled to ade- 
quate police protection. Hundreds of mer- 
chants do business in this area; they too are 

entitled to adequate police protection. I, 

therefore, support this community's effort to 

put New York City police back on the street. 

To this end, I will introduce legislation 
which will require the Federal Government 
to assume its responsibility for the protec- 
tion of foreign diplomatic missions in areas 

other than Washington, D.C. 
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Today, New Yorkers: pay more than $1.5 
million a year in salaries to more than 150 
police officers;who serve as security, guards 
at foreign diplomatic missions, The legisla- 
tion I propose will put, these officers back on 
the streets of New York. 

The legislation I offer will transfer this 
responsibility. to the Executive Protective 
Service, the division’ of the Secret ‘Service 
which provides security guards to foreign 
diplomatic missions in the Nation's capital 
STATEMENTS BY Mayor JOHN V. LINDSAY AND 

PoLice COMMISSIONER HOWARD LEARY IN 

Support OF LEGISLATION PROPOSED BY SEN+ 

ATOR CHARLES E. GOODELL 


MAYOR JOHN V, LINDSAY 


New York City Dears the heavy burden 
of protecting. foreign diplomatic missions 
with police Officers who are desperately 
needed to fight crime on*the streets of our 
city. Guarding foreign missions is the respon- 
sibility of; the Federal Government, Under 
no circumstance should it tie uR our local 
police. 

For several years we have triea to, get the 
Federal government to accept its responsi- 
bility. Therefore I strongly support Senator 
Goodell’s legislative proposal which would 
accomplish this. 


PCLICE COMMISSIONER HOWARD LEARY 


The assignment of policemen to fixed posts 
outside embassies Has placed a financial bur- 
dew upon the taxpayers of the city of New 
Work, and a manpower drain upon their 
police, department. 

There can be no question as to the merits 
of providing protection for the public, in- 
cluding embassy staffs, on the sidewalks and 
streets outside of diplomatic missions. The 
question is should New York City assume 
the full burden of responsibility. 

I am hopeful that Senator Goodell will 
be ‘successful in his efforts to transfer this 
dual burden from the city government to 


the Federal government, 


THE WRONG BEAT 


The city is spending an estimated $1.57 
million yearly “for a special police program 
on Manhattan's East Side; but the citizens 
of that section of town are getting less pro- 
tection as a result of it, The money is ex- 
pended to keep patroImen posted outside 
the consulates and U.N. legations that dot 
the area. While the safety of these buildings 
is thereby secured, crime against people on 
the neighborhood's unattended streets is ris- 
ing alarmingly. 

Sen. Goodell (R-N.Y.) has come forward 
with a sensible solution to the problem. He 
plans to propose legislation which would 
place responsibility for guarding missions 
here and in: other cities in the hands of 
the new federal Executive Protection Sery- 
ice. Members of this force, created last. March 
by Congress, are about to relieve Washington 
policemen of the task of guarding embassies 
in the capital. 

Mayor Lindsay and Police Commissioner 
Leary both back the bill, and patrolmen on 
the East Side picketed last month in sup- 
port of,such; an arrangement. The residents 
and merchants there welcome the presence 
of diplomats;in their neighborhood, but 
they would also welcome the sight of more 
men in blue along their streets. 


DIPLOMATIC PROTECTION 


While the crime rate rises steadily on the 
East Side of Manhattan, as well as elsewhere 
in ‘New York City, the police department has 
to carry an additional and unfair burden. 

It is the protection of the United Nations 
and foreign government missions and con- 
sulates. 

Policemen have been picketing against 
these fixed assignments which virtually make 
doormen of them. Shopkeepers on the East 
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Side protest that the foreign mission security 
assignments ‘are diverting needed police 
officers from walking beats, 

The cost of this police protection is being 
shouldered by the taxpayers of New York 
City and is a manpower drain on the police 
department, More than 100 patrolmen -have 
been assigned to the fixed posts. The financial 
cost alone, for the City, is. nearly two million 
dollars a year, according to Controller Abra- 
ham Beame: 

For several months, the Lindsay adminis- 
tration has pursued discussions with the 
State Department in an effort to arrange for 
Federal help. 

But. with one exception, under present 
laws foreign mission protection is provided 
only on a local basis, except in cases of 
“extreme gravity.” And then, only on a tem- 
porary basis. The exception is Washington, 
where the Executive Protection Service was 
created recently to guard the White House 
and foreign embassies. 

In the meantime, New York Police Com- 
missioner Howard Leary has announced ac- 
tion of his own. Police protection for foreign 
government interests in New York City will 
be cut almost in half. 

Along with the burden of housing the 
tax-exempt United Nations and its delega- 
tions, we believe the protection of all for- 
eign missions in this country should be 
assumed by the Federal government. 


PRIVATE GUARDS PATROL THE East SIDE 

Along the leisurely avenues and the 
Shaded side streets of the Upper East Side, 
elusters of small shops display their expen- 
sive temptations, But these days the window- 
shopper who wants to look more closely, or 
maybe buy, is likely to find the shop door 
locked and the proprietor wary. 

The reason, shopkeepers say, is a lack of 
foot patrolmen during business hours that 
has made them vulnerable targets for rob- 
bery: A high incidence of'crime had led some 
shopkeepers to band together to) hire pri- 
vate guards, others to protest to the Police 
Department and many to keep their doors 
locked until they are satisfied that the per- 
son seeking admission intends to pay for the 
merchandise, 

The crime problem is not a new one’ to 
the affluent area. By the end of 1967, when 
the robbery and burglary rate were already 
rising more quickly in that area than in the 
rest of the city, some shopkeepers had al- 
ready instdlled special locks on their doors 
and taken more valuable merchandise out of 
shop-windows. But the persistence of crime 
has worried an increasing number.of store- 
keepers. 

ROLE OF POLICE STRESSED 

At the 19th Precinct, which patrols the 
area from 59th to 86th Street between Fifth 
Avenue and the East River, a group of pa- 
trolmen say they, too, are concerned with 
the lack of protection they are able to give 
the ‘shopkeepers. They have been- protest- 
ing their assignments to’ guard the many 
consulates and United Nations missions in 
their area and they ask that they be allowed 
instead to return. to foot patrol. 

“The residents and shopkeepers are being 
discriminated against,” said Patrolman 
Francis Hughes, a spokesman for the group, 

“The police are primarily an investigative 
and prevention unit, not a guard agency.” 

The patrolmen contend that the fixed 
guard-duty posts account for about 85 men 
daily, leaving, usually, only a couple of men 
available to walk a beat. 

A Police Department official said that 
enough men are assigned to any given pre- 
cinct to permit the fulfillment of all its 
functions adequately. If the police were no 
longer to be used for Such guard duty, he 
said, the men would probably be reassigned 
to another precinct. 
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But at many shops, such as Vanity Lane, 
a small dress shop, in the East Eighties, the 
door is kept locked. 

“I've been robbed twice in the last 10 
months,” said Mrs. Arthur Harris, the owner. 
“What else can I do? The only way to keep 
robbers and shoplifters out is to lock the 
door.” 

Before a customer is admitted to Mrs. 
Harris’s shop; he is scrutinized by her. If she 
does not like his looks, he is not admitted. 

A check of 26 shops along Madison Avenue, 
between 60th and 64th Streets—antique 
stores, boutiques, Jewelers—found only four 
still maintaining an open-door policy, two 
drug stores and two shoe stores. 

There are some businesses, of course, that 
cannot easily keep their doors locked, such as 
that of- Everett) DeFrees, the owner of the 
Squires Coffee Shop on East 60th Street. 

Mr. DeFrees.said he had been robbed six 
times in the last six months, losing a total 
of about $20,000 in cash and two diamond 
rings. 

“I never see a policeman,” Mr. DeFrees 
said. “There should be a cop on every block, 
but they can't do that because there aren’t 
enough of them.” 

He pointed out a scar above his left eye, 
Saying it was the result of a blow he re- 
ceived during a robbery two months ago. As 
a result, he said, he has lost some of the vision 
in the eye. 

According to William J. Diamond, the 
chairman of Community Board No. 8, which 
is supporting the patrolmen’s efforts to re- 
lease more men for street patrol there are no 
men on foot patrol between 4 P.M. and 8 A.M., 
and only six men between 8 A.M. and 4 P.M. 
on a normal day. 

At the police station on East 67th Street, 
however, Lieut. Nicholas Ferrari said there 
was no fixed number of men assigned to foot 
patrol. Last night, for instance, he said he 
would have eight men assigned, and “tomor- 
row night, maybe none.” 

Lieutenant Ferrari said that the number of 
men available depended partly on what else 
was going on—and the 19th Precinct has 
many demonstrations. 

The lieutenant mentioned not‘only the 
Soviet Mission to the United Nations as a 
frequent target for demonstrations, but also 
the headquarters of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, on 69th Street, and Hunter 
College, on Park Avenue between 68th and 
69th Streets, as places that have required 
police presence in recent months. 

Mr. Diamond's board has requested a meet- 
ing with police officials to discuss what can be 
done, citing statistics showing that the pre- 
cinct has the borough’s second highest 
burglary rate and the fourth-highest over- 
all crime rate. 

The board also recommended the use of 
Federal or United Nations law-enforcement 
officers to replace city policemen outside the 
missions, or possible legislation to enable 
retired, physically fit New York City Police- 
men to do such work. 

One group of 100 Madison Avenue mer- 
chants, the Madison Avenue: General Ideas 
Committee, or MAGIC, has already hired un- 
armed, uniformed guards from Interstate 
Security Service, Inc., to patrol the avenue 
between 60th and 72d Streets. 

Martin S. Wiener, a spokesman for MAGIC, 
is distressed by the fact that the guards ‘are 
unarmed. 

Harry Budhoo, one of the Interstate guards, 
feels that, armed or not, his presence has 
helped reduce crime. “There’s not as much 
shoplifting now,” he said. “When they see us 
they might think again,” he said as he walked 
north along Madison. 

Leary ASKS WASHINGTON To HELP IN PRO- 
TECTING CONSULATES HERE 


Police Commissioner Howard R. Leary yes- 
terday called for Federal assistance to guard 
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foreign consulates and missions here becaus. 
local protection was placing a “burden on the 
taxpayers and a manpower drain on the po- 
lice department.” 

But there was little hope of immediate as- 
sistance, local-and Federal officials said, be- 
cause current laws limit Federal Government 
protection to “extraordinary cases of extreme 
gravity,” and even then only on a temporary 
basis. 

Mr. Leary’s statement followed a meeting 
yesterday morning with residents of Man- 
hattan’s East Side who contend tnat the 
shift of police personnel in the 19th Precinct 
for use at consulates and missions has con- 
tributed to.a rise in the neighborhood's 
crime rate. 

Last month, about 40 off-duty policemen 
in the 19th Precinct picketed the station 
house to protest the use of local officers to 
guard the missions. William J. Diamond, 
chairman of Community Board No. 8, sup- 
ported the policemen’s protest and was one 
of those who met with the Police Commis- 
sioner yesterday. 

A mayoral spokesman said after the meet- 
ing, thatthe Lindsay administration has 
sought Federal assistance to protect the 
missions, but that discussions with Wash- 
ington have revealed that present laws do 
not permit such’ help on a regular basis. 

Mayor Lindsay, the spokesman said, will 
support a bill to be introduced by Senator 
Charles E, Goodell, Republican of New York, 
that would expand the Executive Protective 
Service for such a purpose, The service was 
created last March to guard the White House 
and foreign embassies in Washington. 

Mr. Diamond, the East Side community 
leader, said yesterday he felt Mr. Leary’s 
statement was “most unsatisfactory.” He 
suggested that the Mayor could issue 
an ultimatum to Washington by withdraw- 
ing local police protection from the. embas- 
sies, thereby creating an emergency situa- 
tion and the need for Federal forces. 

“Senator Goodell's bill is an excellent bill,” 
said Mr. Diamond, “but you and I know it 
will be many months, if at all, before it 
canbe effective. In the meantime, we've got 
to do something about. crime on the East 
Side.” 

Mr. Diamond’s proposal was ruled out by 
Mr. Leary, who said he was “hopeful that 
the city will be successful in its efforts to 
transfer this burden from the city govern- 
ment to the Federal Government." Jay L. 
Kriegel, the Mayor's special counsel special- 
izing’ in Police Department affairs, said he 
had not seen Mr. Diamond’s proposal and 
could not comment on it. 


NEW Po.tice Force IN CAPITAL GUARDS 
EMBASSIES 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 19—The new blue car 
cruising in northwest Washington carried 
no printed legend but had seven large red 
lights on its roof, an extra radio antenna and 
a special license plate. Inside were two offi- 
cers wearing sunglasses and with gold braid 
on the right shoulder of their white shirts. 

A longhaired youth watched from in front 
of a quick-food hangout as the car passed. 

“Who are they fooling?” he asked. “Who 
do they think they are? What are they? 
Supercops?” 

In fact, they were two members of the 
Executive Protective Service, Washington's 
newest police force, created to protect for- 
eign embassies and resident diplomats in 
the capital. 

The protective service was created in re- 
sponse to demands from at least 50 countries 
for better security for the 100 foreign mis- 
sions here. 

In recent years, diplomats have been 
among the victims of robberies and mug- 
gings, and in recent months there has been 
m increase in political attacks against mis- 
sions. 
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The metropolitan police had been giving 
special attention. to, embassy security, but 
at the same time had to respond to all city 
crime. 

The mew protective force—an expanded 
version of the White House Police—is not 
hampered in this respect and will be able 
to devote its full resources to the diplomats. 


24-HOUR GUARD POSTED 


Ah example of this availability was demon- 
strated last Week after two United States 
citizens had been Kidnapped in Uruguay and 
one executed, The new service was able to 
post a 24-hour guard at the Uruguayan chan- 
cery here. 

The metropolitan police had lacked the 
manpower even to station a patrolman per- 
manently in front of the Russian Embassy 
and had depended on short patrols instead. 

Eventually, there will be 850 men in the 
Executive Protective Service, available to 
guard the diplomats. About 250 of these 
will continue to guard the White House and 
the Executive Office Bullding next to it. 

They will all wear the uniform of the 
White House police, and their blue patrol 
cars will be marked with a likeness of the 
White House as soon as the insignia arrive. 

Changing the name of the White House 
police to Executive Protective Service was 
explained as an effort to avoid any sugges- 
tion that the White House or the President 
was personally involved in any situation 
that might develop. 

The officers will operate as the Foreign 
Missions Division of the Secret Service under 
the operational control of a former Wash- 
ington police captain, Earl L, Drescher, 

The metropolitan police had no official 
comment on this latest Federal police force. 

New York City's Police Commissioner, 
Howard R. Leary, asked last week for Federal 
assistance for his department's job of guard- 
ing the consulates and foreign missions to 
the United Nations, many of which are 
clustered within the 19th Police Precinct, 
on the Upper East Side of Manhattan. 

Senator Charles E. Goodell is reported to 
be planning to introduce a bill that would 
expand the Executive Protective Service for 
just this purpose. The shopkeepers and resi- 
dents of the affluent neighborhood complain 
that the manpower drain caused by the guard 
duties has contributed to a rise in the neigh- 
borhood’s crime rate. 

Last month, a group of patrolmen in the 
19th Precinct picketed the statlonhouse to 
protest their use as consulate and mission 
guards. 

At a meeting of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States this morning, several ambassa- 
dors unofficially praised United States timing 
in increasing embassy security just as politi- 
cal kidnappings seemed to be on an upsurge. 

Crry Curs GUARD FOR FOREIGNERS 
(By Robert D. McFadden) 


Police Commissioner Howard R. Leary an- 
nounced yesterday that police protection for 
foreign government interests here would be 
cut nearly in half, starting at midnight to- 
night. 

While patrols outside the major United 
Nations missions and consulates will be 
maintained at present levels, the Commis- 
sioner’s order will call for the withdrawal of 
50 of the 106 patrolmen assigned to diplo- 
matic posts and the elimination of protection 
at 17 of 87 locations housing foreign in- 
terests. 

In recent weeks, policemen have picketed 
to protest assignment at fixed diplomatic 
posts, shopkeepers on the East Side have 
complained that such assignments are keep- 
ing patrolmen off walking beats and the 
Lindsay administration has unsuccessfully 
sought Federal ‘assistance in providing pro- 
tection. for foreign missions and consulates. 

In a statement issued at Police Headquar- 
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ters, Mr. Leary said the reduced, protection 
had been under consideration for several 
months and was ordered only after “exten- 
sive: discussion" with the State Department 
and the United States Mission to the United 
Nations, 

The. statement did not specify, the reasons 
for the reduced protection, but in calling last 
week for Federal assistance to guard foreign 
consulates and missions, Mr. Leary charac- 
terized such protection as a “burden on the 
taxpayers and a manpower drain on. the Po- 
lice Department.” 

Controller Abraham D. Beam said last 
month. that police protection for consulates 
and missions was costing the city $1.9- 
million a year, 

Current laws limit Federal Government. 
protection to “extraordinary cases of ex- 
treme gravity,” and even then only on a 
temporary basis. However, Senator Charles 
E. Goodell, Republican of New York, has pro- 
posed legislation that would expand the Ex- 
ecutive Protection Service to provide pro- 
tection here. The service was created last 
March to guard the White House and for- 
eign embassies in Washington. 

Under the revisions announced by Com- 
missioner Leary yesterday, the Police De- 
partment will discontinue all assignments 
to locations where foreign personnel do not 
have diplomatic immunity thus elimi- 
nating police guards at private buildings 
where foreign governments have purely fi- 
nancial or political interests. 

In addition, policemen will no longer be 
assigned inside private buildings housing 
missions. or consulates. Instead, walking 
beats, a block or two in length, will be set up 
outside some of the buildings, while others 
will be watched by men in patrol cars. 

Foot patrolmen, who will be equipped with 
walkie-talkies, will give the missions and 
consulates on their beats special attention— 
but not their exclusive attention, Mr. Leary 
pointed out, 


PROTECTION TO BE VARIABLE 


-iThe Commissioner said. othe Police De- 
partment would “continue to provide special 
attention, to missions, consulates and private 
locations which may become the target for 
reprisals as. world conditions change," 

In, an emergency, Mr, Leary said, patrol- 
men will be assigned to. private locations 
where foreign governments have financial or 
political interests when those “normally in 
charge of the premises” are not available, 
such as during nonoffice hours or on Sun- 
days or holidays. 

But such emergency assignments will be 
automatically discontinued after 24 hours, 
the Commissioner said, “inasmuch as this 
should provide sufficient time for the com- 
pany concerned to hire private security if 
they so desire.” 

PRESIDENT OF THE BOROUGH OF 
MANHATTAN, CITY oF NEw YORK, 
August 4, 1970. 
Hon. Howarp R. LEARY, 
Commissioner, Department of Police, New 
York, N.Y. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER Leary: Community 
Board #8 which is the official spokesman for 
the east side of Manhattan in the area of 
the 19th Police Precinct strongly supports 
those 19th Precinct police officers who are 
protesting the abserice of foot patrolmen in 
the precinct due to their assignment to guard 
duty at Missions to the United Nations, con- 
sulates and foreign country information 
Offices. 

We understand that in two of the three 
eight hour shifts between 4 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
each day there are a total of 50 patrolmen 
on guard duty while there are no policemen 
on patrol duty in the precinct. During the 
third shift from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. there are 
25 men on guard duty and only six men on 
foot traffic duty. In addition, we understand 
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that there are a maximum of eight radio cars 
per eight hour tour each with two men. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the overwhelm- 
ing weight of police effort in the 19th Pre- 
cinect (which covers the area from 59th to 
86th Street from Fifth Avenue to the East 
River) is concentrated on guard duty rather 
than on protection of the four hundred and 
fifty thousand citizens who live in this com- 
munity. 

This is even more disturbing in the face of 
an increased crime rate in this precinct. The 
latest figures available from your department 
show that the 19th Precinct had the second 
highest burglary rate in Manhattan and the 
fourth highest burglary rate city wide. The 
19th Precinct also had the highest auto theft 
rate in Manhattan and its total incidence of 
reported crime of all types made it the fourth 
highest in the city. 

In light of these upsetting statistics we 
recommend the following: 

1. Use of federal or United Nations police- 
men for guard duty as was done recently in 
Washington, D.C. or, 

2. Full reimbursement by the federal gov- 
ernment in the annual sum of approximately 
$1,C00,000.00 so that additional policemen 
can be assigned to the 19th Precinct if New 
York City policemen must continue to per- 
form guard duty or, 

8. Use of retired but physically fit New 
York City policemen for guard duty. 

To solve the aforesaid vital problems, I 
hereby request that a meeting between high 
level police officers and community repre- 
sentatives be scheduled as soon as possible. 

Only in this way can we be assured of ade- 
quate police protection on Manhattan's upper 
east side. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM J. DIAMOND, 
Chairman, Community Board #8. 


WHERE ARE Your Foor PATROLMEN? 


In the 19th Precinct, there are approxi- 
mately 25 men per shift, guarding the various 
foreign consulates to the U.N., or approxi- 
mately 75 men per day. 

This represents approximately $1,000,000.00 
taxes in the form of police officers’ salaries, for 
police officers not performing police patrol 
functions. His “Honor” the Mayor said he 
would put the cop back on the street, he 
failed to do so in the 19th Precinct. There are 
no foot patrolmen, while about 25 non-pay- 
ing and often as not non-friendly countries 
are afforded a private doorman in the form 
of a New York City patrolman. 

Demand the coverage you are entitled to, 
that you are paying excessive taxes for! 

Insist on the United Nations police protect- 
ing these consulates, or that the consulates 
hire their own guards. The Metropolitan 
Police Department in Washington, D.C., no 
longer guard embassies, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has assumed the duty. 

Return the dignity of the police officers, 
put them back on patrol in the streets of the 
Nineteenth Precinct, patroling for the people 
who pay the bills. The 19th Precinct. has 
about 450,000 residents, and an unknown 
amount of visitors and people here on busi- 
ness, without the luxury of a police officer on 
“their” post. The 25 man average represents 
about 50 foot patrol posts or about 200 blocks 
patroled by those 25 men, each and every 
shift! 

Take a good look at Madison Avenue, shops 
paying astronomical rents and taxes having 
to pay additional fees for private guards to 
walk the streets, guards with no authority, 
or weapons, or more important, moral obliga- 
tion to even get involved. Why? Because the 
police in the 19th Precinct are saddled with 
the burden of protecting the consulates in- 
stead of the “paying publie" he was hired to 
protect. 
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Demand your rights, get vocal, contact the 
Mayor, care of City Hall, Commissioner How- 
ard Leary, at 240 Centre Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10013, Council President Garelik, and 
your Council members, also your State repre- 
sentatives, demand this burden on your taxes, 
and the officers of the 19th Precinct be placed 
elsewhere. 

Don't complain you can not find a cop, now 
you know where they are. Do something. 

We have the support of the Yorkville 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Avenue Asso- 
ciations. Now you as an individual can do 
something. 

THE CONCERNED POLICE OFFICERS OF 
THE NINTEENTH PRECINCT. 
U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE 
ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 

Washington, D.C., August 12, 1970. 
Hon. Davin M. KENNEDY, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Treasury Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I intend to introduce 
legislation that would give the Executive Pro- 
tective Service the responsibility for the pro- 
tection of foreign diplomatic missions in the 
United States, its territories and possessions, 
on a permanent basis. 

This legislation would amend Chapter 3 of 
Title 3 of the U.S, Code to increase the pres- 
ent authority of the Executive Protective 
Service. Accordingly, the statutory strength 
of the Executive Protective Service will have 
to be increased. 

I would appreciate an estimate of what the 
authorized statutory strength of the Execu- 
tive Protective Service should be if the au- 
thority of the Service is increased as I pro- 
pose. 

Please direct this information to Mr. Rob- 
ert Sachs of my staff at your earliest con- 
venience. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E., GOODELL. 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES E. GOODELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GOODELL: For the Secretary, 
I am acknowledging your letter of August 12 
in which you request an estimate of the au- 
thorized statutory strength requirement of 
the Executive Protective Service if increased 
in accordance with your proposed legislation 
to amend Chapter 3 of Title 3 of the U.S. 
Code. 

You will have a further reply as promptly 
as possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. SMITH, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary, 
Congressional Relations. 


S. 4321—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO ANNUITIES FOR 
WIDOWS OF SUPREME COURT 
JUSTICES 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, for my- 
self and the senior Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr, Typincs) I introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to amend title 
28, United States Code, to provide a 
contributory survivorship annuity for 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

By a quirk in existing law widows of 
Supreme Court Justices are required to 
live. on a $5,000 annuity dating back to 
1937 and not increased thereafter. Dur- 
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ing this same time pensions have been 
provided and upgraded for widows of all 
Federal judges except members of the 
highest court in the Nation. It is to cor- 
rect this situation that this bill is in- 
troduced today. 

The survivorship annuity plan present- 
ly in existence for Federal judges pro- 
vides benefits for surviving widows and 
dependents equivalent to those then pro- 
vided the survivors of Members of the 
Congress. The annual contribution re- 
quired from a judge who elects to bring 
himself within the purview of the plan 
is a sum equal to 3 percent of his salary. 
This contribution is to fund survivors’ 
benefits only. Retirement is dealt with 
separately. 

It is proposed by this bill that Justices 
of the Supreme Court shall hereafter be- 
come eligible to participate in the sur- 
vivorship annuity plan under the same 
terms and conditions as presently prevail 
for all other judges of the Federal courts. 
The bill provides that the option to join 
in the pian shall be available to presently 
living Justices of the Supreme Court in- 
cluding those who have retired or re- 
signed, for a period of 6 months after the 
date of enactment. The bill further pro- 
vides that a Justice who exercises this 
option shall thereby irrevocably waive 
the benefits of the law providing a $5,000 
annual pension to widows of Justices. 

This bill reflects the view that it is right 
and proper that Justices of the Supreme 
Court should have an opportunity to join 
in a survivorship annuity program for 
their survivors and to contribute to the 
cost thereof in the same manner as other 
judges of the Federal courts and Mem- 
bers of the Congress. 

Mr. President, it is time that the ex- 
isting injustice with regard to our high- 
est-ranking judges be eliminated. For 
this reason, it is hoped that the Judiciary 
Committee will give this bill prompt and 
favorable consideration. I ask unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of my re- 
marks the text of the bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sax- 
BE). The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 4321) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, relating to the an- 
nuities of widows of Supreme Court 
Justices, introduced by Mr. Hrusxa (for 
himself and Mr. Typ1ncs), was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 4321 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, sec- 
tion 375 of title 28, United States Code, as 
amended, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) If a justice of the United States gives 
notice in writing to the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts of his desire to become subject to sec- 
tion 376, the widow of such justice shall be 
ineligible to receive an annuity under this 
section.” 

Sec. 2. Section 376 of title 28, United 
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States Code, as amended, is amended. by in- 
serting “justice or” prior to the word “judge” 
wherever that word appears therein, except 
in section 376(q). 

Sec. 3) A justice of the United States, in 
regular active service on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, or who resigned or re- 
tired prior to the date of enactment of this 
Act and who on that date is receiving salary 
under section 371, of title 28, United States 
Code, as amended, shall be entitled within 
six months after enactment of this Act to 
make the election authorized by and to re- 
ceive the benefits of section 376. 

Sec. 4. Section 604(a) (7) or title 28, United 
States Code, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(7) Regulate and pay annuities to widows 
and surviving dependent children of justices 
and judges, Directors of the Federal Judicial 
Center, and Directors of the Administrative 
Office, and necessary travel and subsistence 
éxpenses incurred by judges, court officers 
and employees, and officers and employees 
of the Administrative Office, and the Federal 
Judicial Center, while absent from their 
Official stations on official business.” 

Sec. 5. (a) Item 376 of the analysis of chap- 
ter 17 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: “376. Annuities 
to ‘widows and surviving dependent children 
of justices and judges.” 

(b} The catchline to section 376 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 376. Annuities, to widows and surviving 
dependent children of justices and 
judges.” 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 234— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 
OLUTION TO AUTHORIZE AND RE- 
QUEST THE PRESIDENT TO PRO- 
CLAIM THE PERIOD SEPTEMBER 
12, 1970, THROUGH SEPTEMBER 20, 


1970, 
WEEK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, Mr. Dominick, Mr, PROUTY, 
Mr. Witiiams of New Jersey, and Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a joint resolution to authorize 
the President of the United States to is- 
sue a proclamation designating Septem- 
ber 12, 1970, through September 20, 1970, 
as Myasthenia Gravis Week. 

This proposal has the support of the 
Myasthenia Gravis Foundation, Inc., a 
nonprofit voluntary health agency es- 
tablished in 1952. 

Myasthenia gravis—a neuromuscular 
disease—comes from the Greek and Latin 
words meaning serious muscle weakness 
and was first noted as early as 1672—al- 
most 300 years ago—but the first im- 
portant research and patient care were 
not instituted until 1938 and it was not 
until the organization of the foundation 
in 1952 that specific diagnostic, proce- 
dures and drug therapy were established. 
The advances made possible through re- 
search and education programs have 
saved many lives and permitted thou- 
sands to lead more normal lives. Heading 
the list of achievements is the lowering 
of the mortality rate from 85 to 15 per- 
cent. This is a spectacular achievement 
in itself and justifies faith in the im- 
portance of the work being done. 


The: exact incidence of myasthenia 
gravis is not known since it is not among 
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diseases which must be reported to pub- 
lic health authorities. However, surveys 
estimated it occurs in one in 10,000 of 
the’ general population. Since some cases 
are not recognized, the actual incidence 
may be still higher. 

The drugs used to control myasthenia 
gravis are very expensive. To help ease 
the financial burden faced by the patient 
who must take 20 to 30 pills a day, pill 
banks haye been set up where the pills 
can be purchased at a greatly reduced 
cost. 

Prior to the foundation’s grants-to- 
clinics program which was established in 
1954, only one specialized diagnostic and 
treatment center for:myasthenics existed 
in the United States. There are now 23 
clinics in key cities. Here, where personal 
relationship with the patient is stressed, 
individualized treatment under strict 
supervision is given. 

The clinics located in universities and 
medical centers provide an important 
environment for research and offer a 
central source for the latest information 
and most promising new techniques. 

To correct many misconceptions about 
myasthenia, and to help the patient, ad- 
just to his disability and fulfill his capa- 
bilities, education of the patient, rela- 
tives, employers, and others directly or 
indirectly concerned with the problems 
of the patient is vital. Efforts to bring 
proper evaluation, care and. public 
awareness of the myasthenic patient are 
uninterrupted. A public information pro- 
gram, therefore, is another major under- 
taking of the foundation’s nationwide 
programs. 

A national .obseryance—through a 
Presidential proclamation: of September 
12-20, 1970, as Myasthenia Gravis Week 
will support and encourage basic re- 
search into the cause and cure of myas- 
thenia gravis; and in the establishment 
of additional treatment centers and as- 
sist in the dissemination of information 
among the members of the medical pro- 
fession as well.as the general public. 

I commend this joint resolution to my 
colleagues and urge their support. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). The joint resolution 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 234) 
to authorize and request the President to 
proclaim the period September 12, 1970, 
through. September 20, 1970; as Myas- 
thenia Gravis. Week, introduced by; Mr. 
JAVITS, was received, read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
8.3 

At the request of the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. Hart) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3, the police 
insurance bill. 

S. 3186 

At the request of the Sehator from 

Delaware (Mr. Boccs), the Senator from 


New York (Mr. Javits) was added as a 
ecosponsor of S. 3186, to clarify the status 
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of funds of the Treasury deposited with 
the States under the act of June 23, 1836, 
s. 3281 

At the request of the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya) the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. CANNON). was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 3281, relating to the 
Interstate System. 

S. 4039 

At the request of the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr: BIBLE), the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DOLE) was added‘as a co- 
sponsor of S. 4039, to amiend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income 
tax simplification, reform and relief for 
small business. 

S. 4208 

Mr.. MURPHY. Mr. President, on 
August 10, I introduced a bill that’ will 
lay the groundwork for providing the 
medical manpower needed to meet the 
rising health demands of the country. 
S. 4208, the Family Physician Scholar- 
ship and Fellowship Program Act, would 
provide scholarships to young men and 
women who agree to practice medicine 
in areas designated as physician-short- 
age areas, or who agree to serve migrant 
agricultural workers and their families. 
For each year of the scholarship, 1 year 
of service would be required by the stu- 
dent. in physician-shortage areas. In- 
tern and residency fellowships would 
also be granted. 

Mr. President, in addition to Senators 
JAVITS, Prouty, Dominick, and SAXBE, 
who initially cosponsored the measure 
with me, I ask unanimous consent that, 
at the next printing, the names of the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. Boces), 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOP- 
ER), the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr, Cotton), the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE), the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. FANNIN}; the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. Hotties), 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON), 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scott), the Senator from Illinois: (Mr. 
SMITH), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), and the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr, Tower) be added 
as cosponsors of S: 4208. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
EaGLeTON). Without objection, it. is so 
ordered. 

5. 4238 

At the request of the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye); the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 4238, universal enroll- 
ment bill. 

5S. 4260 

At the request of ‘the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) , the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 4260, to 
authorize appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1972 and 1973 for the construction 
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of certain highways in accordance with 
title 23 of the United States Code and 
to provide for statewide public works 
planning, and for other purposes. 

S. 4265 


At the request of the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typincs), the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MET- 
CALF), the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS) , 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT), and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THuURMOND), were added 
as cosponsors of S. 4265, to assist sewer 
projects in rural areas and small towns. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE RESOLUTION 444 


At the. request of the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. GuRNEY), 
and the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
HANSEN) were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Resolution 444, relating to the 
legal accountability of members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States under 
certain circumstances. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 455 


At the request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. ScCHWEIKER), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY) was added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Resolution 455, designating January 
22 as Ukrainian Independence Day. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1971— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 875 


Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 18515) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
submitted the amendment appear earlier 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 


DISASTER ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1970—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 876 


SUBMISSION OF AN AMENDMENT TO S. 3619, TO 
MAKE SECTIONS 231, 232, AND 233 RETRO- 
ACTIVE TO AUGUST 1, 1969 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me, to S. 3619, the Omnibus 
Disaster Assistance Act, which would 
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apply retroactively sections 231, 232, and 
233 of this bill to August 1, 1969. The 
purpose for this amendment is to insure 
that the victims of all major disasters 
declared by the President from August 1, 
1969, to the date of this important bill 
receive the benefit of the increased can- 
cellation or provisions with regard to 
disaster loans made by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. By making these provisions applica- 
ble to the victims of Hurricane Camille, 
the Lubbock and Plainview tornadoes, 
the San Marcos fiood, and Hurricane 
Celia, we in Congress will be showing the 
people who suffered so much in these 
great tragedies that they will not be 
denied these important benefits simply 
because the disaster that wrecked their 
homes and businesses occurred before 
this bill becomes law. 

The present law, Public Law 91-79, 
was enacted in the wake of the tragedy 
of Hurricane Camille, which ravished 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi, 
and caused serious flooding in Virginia 
and West Virginia. As part of this law, 
it was provided that the Small Business 
Administration and Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration could cancel up to $1,800 of 
any disaster loan in excess of $500 made 
to a victim of a major disaster. Since 
Public Law 91-79 was only intended as 
a temporary measure, it will expire on 
December 31, 1970. The bill that is now 
on the calendar of the Senate, S. 3619, 
sets forth a permanent and comprehen- 
sive plan of disaster assistance. This bill 
has been needed for years, and I am 
proud to be a cosponsor of it. It provides 
many excellent programs which are 
aimed at dealing with the myriad of 
human problems associated with a major 
disaster. 

One of the most significant advances 
in the bill is the increase in the amount 
of a disaster loan that can be canceled. 
The bill increases this amount from 
$1,800 to $2,500. Thus under S. 3619, a 
disaster victim who receives a loan from 
the SBA or FHA in the amount of $3,000 
would be entitled to have $2,500 of it can- 
celed. As under Public Law 91-79, the 
borrower is still obligated for the first 
$500 of any loan he receives. The can- 
cellation feature only applied to loans in 
excess of $500. I am very much in favor 
of this increase in the amount that can 
be canceled on such loans; however, I 
feel that it would be extremely unfortu- 
nate if this significant benefit was de- 
nied those victims of major disasters 
since August of 1969. 

During the period from August of 1969 
to the present, 19 States have experi- 
enced major disasters. Many of these 
States have had more than one disaster 
during this period. The States in which 
one or more major disasters have oc- 
curred during this period are: Alabama, 
Alaska, Arkansas, California, Florida, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, New 
York, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Of these major disasters, Hurricane 
Camille, the California floods, the Lub- 
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bock tornado, and Hurricane Celia were 
particularly devastating. 

In all of these areas, there are home- 
owners, farmers and businessmen who 
have borrowed money from the SBA or 
FHA to repair or restore their homes, 
businesses, and farms. The majority of 
these loans are still outstanding since 
they are installment loans. For exam- 
ple, the SBA has authority to defer pay- 
ment of such loans from 5 months to 3 
years, depending on financial ability of 
the borrower. Loans made to farmers 
by FHA for replacement of livestock are 
repayable over a 7-year period, and loans 
to repair farm buildings or other im- 
provements are payable over periods up 
to 20 years. Since these loans are still 
active, it seems only just that these dis- 
aster victims have the benefit of the 
extra $700 provided by S. 3619 to apply 
against their indebtedness. 

Applying benefits retroactively is not 
a new or unique idea. When Public Law 
91-79 was enacted, it provided that the 
law, including the $1,800 cancellation 
feature, would be retroactive until June 
30, 1967. If that law can be applied retro- 
actively, there is no reason why apply- 
ing these provisions of S. 3619 should 
pose any insurmountable problem. One 
objection that has been raised is that if 
these provisions are applied retroac- 
tively, all the loans made by SBA and 
FHA would have to be rewritten. How- 
ever, an examination of the loan appli- 
cation forms and promissory notes used 
by the SBA and FHA reveals that no- 
where on these loan papers is there any 
mention of the cancellation of any part 
of the loan. 

Mr. President, the amendment I am 
offering today is a fair and just measure, 
and I urge that it be adopted. I also ask 
unanimous consent that this amendment 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
and other matters, requested by the 
Senator from Texas, will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 876) is as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT No. 876 

On page 98, line 9, after “section 226(c)," 

insert the following: “231, 232, 233,”. 


DISASTER ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1970—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 877 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to S. 3619, the Disaster 
Assistance Act of 1970, which was re- 
ported to the Senate yesterday by the 
Committee on Public Works. 

This amendment pertains to the Hur- 
ricane Beulah disaster which struck the 


Texas east coast on the morning of Sep- 
tember 20, 1967, which was declared a 


natural disaster by President Johnson on 
September 28, 1967. Local officials of 
Cameron and Willacy Counties, two of 
the most seriously devasted counties in 
the disaster area, immediately pursued 
rehabilitation efforts, making every ef- 
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fort to comply with the guidelines of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness. 

Despite the good faith efforts of these 
counties and the performance of work by 
contractors, there has been constant dis- 
puting over the reimbursement of ex- 
pense relating to the rehabilitation ef- 
forts, even though the Governor of the 
State of Texas has certified these costs 
as well as the local governments. The 
Governor has also appealed the determi- 
nations of the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness, but unsuccessfully. 

The circumstances of this problem are 
fairly simple. There was a hurricane, and 
relying on indications that the area would 
be deciared a natural disaster, the coun- 
ties began the emergency rehabilitation 
as they should. After the fact and after 
obligations were made by the counties, 
OEP made their own damage survey esti- 
mate and denied the claims after the ob- 
ligations had already been incurred. 

This is an unforgivable situation in 
which the OEP has a contractual obliga- 
tion to reimburse for reasonable sums ex- 
pended in performance of eligible work 
under the Federal Disaster Act and the 
counties expended substantial sums in re- 
liance on this commitment. There is no 
allegation that the counties did not make 
every effort to comply with all the guide- 
lines of OEP, yet their claims have been 
denied. 

If these costs are not reimbursed then 
it would be unreasonable to assume that 
any contractor would assist in rehabilita- 
tion efforts until he had the cash in hand, 
since the Government’s contracts would 
be meaningless. It is my understanding 
that this amendment would cost no new 
money, since $10 million was allocated for 
the relief following Hurricane Beulah 
and there is more than enough remaining 
to pay these remaining claims. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my amendment be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 877) 
follows: 


is as 


AMENDMENT No. 877 

On page 65, line 5, after “Act.” insert the 
following: 

“Funds allocated for the relief of areas 
devastated by major disasters occurring be- 
tween July 1, 1967, and December 31, 1970, 
shall be expended on the basis of costs as 
certified by State and local governments and 
shall not be limited to costs estimated by 
damage surveys made after obligations have 
been incurred,” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
further ask that telegrams from the 
local. officials of Cameron and Willacy 
Counties asking for this action be printed 
at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

BROWNSVILLE, TEX., 
August 20, 1970. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
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We urgently need your help to obtain the 
additional cost incurred during Beulah dis- 
aster in any way possible by legislation. 

ADOLPH THOMAS, 
Commissioner, Precinct 3. 
T. R. HUNT, 
Commissioner, Precinct 1. 
RAYMONDVILLE, TEX., 
August 20, 1970. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We respectfully request your legislative 
assistance in securing full costs incurred by 
Willacy County, Texas, in the rehabilitation 
process following the Hurricane Beulah dis- 
aster of 1967. 

We have not been reimbursed for full cost 
incurred in work performed solely by Willacy 
County. 

Within a few days we will inform you of 
the approximate Willacy County amount. 

I understand that George Consolidated, 
Inc., has not been reimbursed for the full 
costs of their expenses incurred in work per- 
formed within Willacy County. We will 
greatly appreciate your aid in adjusting these 
matters. 

ART BAUGHMAN, 
Commissioner, Precinct 1, Willacy County. 
RAYMONDVILLE, TEX., 
August 19, 1970. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: We urgently 
request your assistance in any legislation act 
which will enable us to recover costs as a 
result of the storm Beulah disaster. 

BILL Rapp, 
County Judge, Willacy County, Tez. 


RAYMONDVILLE, TEX., 
August 20, 1970. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We respectfully ask for your assistance in 
any legislation that will enable Willacy 
County to recover costs incurred by Hurri- 
cane Beulah. 

FRED STONE, 
County Commissioner, Precinct 2, 
Willacy, Tez. 
RAYMONDVILLE, TEX., 
August 19, 1970. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C.: 

Legislation is needed so Willacy and Cam- 
eron Counties can secure full payment to re- 
imburse them for expenditures as a result of 
“Beulah” 1967. 

CHARLES R. JOHNSON. 
BROWNSVILLE, TEX., 
August 19, 1970. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urgently request your help in making addi- 
tional funds available for paying Hurricane 
Beulah costs through appropriate legislative 
act. 

JOHNNY N. Cavazos, 
Cameron County Commissioner. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
OIL SUPPLIES 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Subcommittee on 
Small Business of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency will commence 
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hearings on the problems of small busi- 
nesses attempting to obtain adequate 
supplies on fuel oil at reasonable prices 
in the Northeast and Great Lakes regions 
commencing on September 21, 1970. The 
week of September 21-25 has been set 
aside by the subcommittee for the hear- 
ings. 

Any person interested in presenting 
statements to the subcommittee may so 
inform Mr. Reginald Barnes, associate 
counsei to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, room 5300, New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20510, 
or Mr, Alan Novins, legislative counsel in 
my office. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


THE SENATE'S RECORD AND THE 
NATION’S CONCERNS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, after 
8 months of almost uninterrupted work, 
the Senate is on the threshold of taking 
a brief recess. Some of our Members may 
spend the next few days after tomorrow 
in a respite; some of our Members may 
spend them primarily engaged in pro- 
fessional pursuits; all of us, I hope, will 
try to manage to combine both business 
and relaxation in the week off. For all 
Senators, the short respite will, I believe, 
be invigorating. It is my expectation that 
after the Labor Day recess, we shall re- 
turn to the Senate in good cheer, with 
enhanced perspective and with the 
knowledge that, in the remaining time of 
the second session of the 91st Congress, 
we have much left to accomplish. 

In achieving a substantial record of 
achievement, we are well on our way. 
Certainly, Members of the Senate 
throughout the year have pursued their 
tasks with tenacity and diligence. Wit- 
ness the number of rolicall votes we have 
had. As of September 1—and, in fact, 
even as of some 10 days ago—there had 
been more rollcall votes in the Senate 
this year than there were in all of 1969. 
Not since 1964 has the Senate by Sep- 
tember 1 exceeded that voting pace. 
Witness the days the Senate has been 
in session this year: today will be the 
149th day; as of the comparable period 
last year, we had been in session only 
two-thirds that number. Last year, at 
this juncture, hours in deliberation had 
totaled some 449 hours; this year the 
Senate has met more than double that 
amount of time. Witness, too, the re- 
sults of Senate committee activity as 
denoted by a legislative calendar that 
has seldom been in search of an item of 
significant import. 

When the Senate record for 1970 is 
reviewed, what will clearly appear will 
be the relevance of that record to the 
Nation’s concerns. The people of this 
Nation have been concerned about the 
economy, education, the environment, 
efficiency in essential services and in the 
Government, an end to the Vietnam war 
and American involvement in Southeast 
Asia, and equality for all Americans. In 
all these areas, the Senate has responded 
by passing many legislative proposals of 
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significance, and it will continue to act 
on such proposals until its adjournment 
sine die. 

The Senate’s record to date speaks 
for itself. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks a sum- 
mary of the Senate’s major legislative 
activity during the second session of the 
91st Congress. 

At this time, however, I do wish to 
highlight some of the major actions we 
have taken this session. 

THE ECONOMY 

Reflecting the concerns Americans 
have about the economy, Congress has 
acted to extend the coverage of unem- 
ployment compensation to 4.7 million 
workers while at the same time sup- 
porting programs to enable segments 
of our citizenry to become employable. 
On its initiative, Congress promulgated 
an Emergency Home Finance Act to 
make it possible for low- and moderate- 
income families to purchase homes. The 
Senate also joined with the House of 
Representatives in furnishing the Presi- 
dent with authority for standby wage, 
price, salary, and rent controls. The Sen- 
ate, too, has endeavored to tighten up 
the Joose spending practices of such 
Government entities as the Department 
of Defense. It has also acted to provide 
protection for the American consumer, 
and to feed hungry children and aid the 
Nation’s needy. 

EDUCATION 

The people of this Nation also have 
been concerned about the quality and 
needs of its educational system. Among 
the educational measures Congress has 
approved have been elementary and sec- 
ondary education amendments. To em- 
phasize the importance it attaches to 
education, Congress also overrode the 
President’s veto of the education appro- 
priations bii. 

ENVIRONMENT 

Noting the people’s concern about the 
environment, the Congress approved 
Federal water pollution control amend- 
ments and established an Office of En- 
vironmental Quality. Moreover, it has 
cleared for a conference with the House 
a much-desired resource recovery bill. 

In addition to the ecological problems 
of the environment, there is also concern 
with health problems afflicting segments 
of our population as a result of alcohol, 
cigarettes, and drug abuse. The Senate 
has approved an Alcohol Abuse and Al- 
coholism Prevention, Treatment and Re- 
habilitation Act as well as a bill to con- 
trol the traffic in drugs and a Cigarette 
Smoking Act. Moreover, our citizens are 
concerned about the rising costs of, and 
inadequacies in, health care. Congress 
approved community mental health 
centers legislation, and the Senate has 
passed major mental retardation and al- 
lied health professions bills. Congress 
also stressed construction and modern- 
ization of health facilities by overriding 
the President’s veto of amendments to 
the Hill-Burton Act. 

Americans also are gravely concerned 
about public security in this Nation 
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which has appeared to continue to grow 
more uncertain. In response to this sit- 
uation, the Senate passed the organized 
crime control bill, as well as a number 
of other crime measures. It also provided 
for a complete reorganization of the 
court and criminal procedure system in 
the District of Columbia this year. 

EFFICIENCY IN ESSENTIAL SERVICES AND IN 

GOVERNMENT 

The people of this Nation have a right 
to expect a degree of efficiency in Gov- 
ernment services upon which they de- 
pend. In that connection, Congress re- 
cently approved a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the postal service. Also enacted 
into law has been the Airport and Air- 
ways Development Act. A Rail Passen- 
ger Service Act was passed by the Sen- 
ate, along with an urban mass trans- 
portation bill, and a railway safety bill. 

The Senate has acquiesced in two re- 
organization plans proposed by the Pres- 
ident designed to improve operations of 
the Government. Also under considera- 
tion in congressional committees at the 
present time are two additional reorga- 
nization plans. The Senate has scruti- 
nized with care Supreme Court nominees, 
thus underscoring the public’s desire that 
high caliber personnel be chosen to serve 
on that High Court. 


ENDING THE WAR 


Another profound anxiety of Ameri- 
cans has been that of ending the Viet- 
nam war and preventing its enlargement 
into a wider conflict in Southeast Asia. 
During careful consideration of both the 
military sales and military procurement 
bills, the Senate has explored and opened 
for exploration issues relating to the war. 
The Senate also voted—on two occasions, 
I might add—to repeal the Gulf of Ton- 
kin resolution. At the same time, the 
Senate has also been mindful of the Na- 
tion’s defense needs. By just approving 
the military procurement bill, the Sen- 
ate has indicated a willingness to pro- 
vide adequately for the Nation’s defense 
and support of troops at war abroad. 


EQUALITY 


Equality for all American citizens is 
also the Nation’s concern. Congress ex- 
tended the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
for an additional 5 years and approved 
extending the franchise to 18-year-olds. 
The Senate voted to fund the Civil Rights 
Commission and pending on the Sen- 
ate Calendar is legislation to provide for 
electoral reform, equal employment op- 
portunity, and equal rights for men and 
women. 

Awaiting action when we return from 
the Labor Day recess are such questions 
as electoral reform and congressional 
representation for the Nation’s Capital; 
the establishment of a Joint Committee 
on the Environment; family medicine 
needs and research on heart disease, 
cancer, and stroke; manpower training 
and equal employment opportunities for 
American workers; a farm bill to insure 
food and fiber for our populace and a 
constitutional amendment to guarantee 
equal rights for men and women in the 
United States. It is the intention of the 
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Democratic leadership to call up for con- 
sideration prior to the adjournment of 
Congress any family assistance plan 
which may reach the legislative calendar. 
We will also consider promptly the re- 
maining appropriations bills. Other im- 
portant measures which will reach the 
calendar will also be acted upon. 

The Senate’s legislative responses to 
the Nation’s concerns could not have 
become a reality had it not been for the 
contributions and collective efforts of 
both Democratic and Republican Sena- 
tors. To my Republican counterpart, the 
distinguished minority leader (Mr. 
Scott), I wish to acknowledge my grati- 
tude for his unfailing consideration and 
cooperation in helping make it possible 
to move the Senate’s legislative program 
along in an expeditious and orderly way. 
If this has been an effective Senate, to 
date—and, in my judgment, it has—it is 
due to the effort of both Republican and 
Democratic Members. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senate legislative activity, 91st Cong., 
2d sess. 
(By Senate Democratic policy committee) 
Days in session 
Hours in session. 
Total measures passed 
Public laws 


Symbols: P/H—Passed House; 
Passed Senate. 
Folowing is a brief summary of major Sen- 
ate activity: 
AGRICULTURE 


Apple marketing orders——Extended to 
apples those provisions of the marketing law 
which now authorize paid adv to be 
provided for in marketing orders for cher- 
ries, carrots, citrus fruits, onions, Tokay 
grapes, fresh pears, dates, plums, nectarines, 
celery, sweet corn, limes, olives, pecans, and 
avocados. Public Law 91-363. 

Conservation and development projects.— 
Authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
bear part of the cost of installing public 
fish and wildlife or recreational develop- 
ments in so-called resource conservation and 
development projects but not to exceed one- 
half the cost of the land and minimum basic 
public facilities needed in connection with 
such development. Public Law 91-343. 

Custom slaughtering—Amended the Fed- 
eral Meat Inspection Act to permit custom 
slaughterers to engaye in buying and sell- 
ing meat and meat food products without 
losing their exemption as custom slaugh- 
terers; exempted from inspection require- 
ments the custom preparation for the use of 
the owners and their households of car- 
casses and parts of carcasses of (i) cattle, 
sheep, swine, and goats slaughtered by their 
producers, and (ii) game animals; and per- 
mitted the Secretary of Agriculture to 
exempt custom slaughtering and processing 
performed by an inspected establishment. 
Public Law 91-342. 

Dairy products donation.Amended the 
Agriculture Act of 1949 to provide that dairy 
products acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation through price support opera- 
tions may be donated, prior to any other 
disposition, for use in the United States in 
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nonprofit school lunch and other non-profit 
child feeding programs, in the assistance of 
needy persons, and in charitable institu- 
tions, including hospitals. Public Law 91-233. 

Egg Products Inspection Act.—Prohibits 
the distribution of unwholesome shell eggs or 
their use in food products and makes manda- 
tory continuous inspection of egg product 
processing plants; applies regulatory pro- 
visions to intrastate as well as interstate and 
foreign commerce; provides for specific ex- 
emptions, identification of egg products not 
intended for human food, recordkeeping, and 
Federal-State cooperation; prohibits States 
from imposing requirements conflicting with 
the act or certain other Federal laws; requires 
imports to meet the same requirements as 
domestic products; makes the cost of inspec- 
tion, with certain exceptions, a Federal Gov- 
ernment expense, at an estimated cost of 
about $5 million annually; and prescribes 
penalties for violations under the act. S. 2116. 
P/S 2/2/70. 

Emergency assistance to provide nutritious 
meals to needy children—Amended the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide funds and authorities to the Department 
of Agriculture for the purpose of providing 
free or reduced-price meals to needy children 
not now being reached; authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to use $30 million of funds 
from Section 32 of the Act of August 24, 1935, 
to supplement funds heretofore made avail- 
able to carry out programs during the fiscal 
year 1970 to improve the nutrition of needy 
children in public and nonprofit private 
schools participating in the National School 
Lunch Program under this Act or the school 
breakfast program under the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966. Public Law 91-207. 

Guam Agricultural Services-—Continues 
through June 30, 1975, authority for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to maintain an agri- 
cultural program in Guam, which authority 
expired September 7, 1969. S. 2991. P/S 
5/11/70. 

Hawatian papayas—advertising —Amended 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act of 
1937 to add Hawaiian papayas to the list of 
commodities for which paid advertising can 
be provided for in marketing orders. Public 
Law 91-384. 

International animal quarantine station.— 
Authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish an international animal quarantine 
station within the territory of the United 
States, through which animals may be moved 
from any foreign country into this country 
to make it possible to improve livestock 
breeds; provided measures to prevent the 
introduction of and dissemination within this 
country of livestock or poultry disease or 
pests; and set penalties applicable to the 
bringing in of animals to the station or sub- 
sequent movement of animals therefrom to 
other parts of the United States contrary to 
regulations to be issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Public Law 91-239. 

Production research——Amended the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act to author- 
ize inclusion in marketing orders for com- 
modities other than milk of provisions for 
production research supported by handler 
assessments and to make such research and 
development projects as now authorized by 
the Act, a purpose of the Act. Public Law 
91-292. 

Rural telephone bank.—Creates a Rural 
Telephone Bank to provide supplemental fi- 
nancing for rural telephone systems and pro- 
vides that the rural telephone account is to 
consist of such net collections from the 2- 
percent telephone loan program received after 
July 1, 1968, as may be necessary to provide 
for the Government's inyestment in the 
Bank. S. 3387. P/S 4/2/70. H.R. 7. H. Cal. 

School lunch and child nutrition amend- 
ments.—Improved and revised the child 
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feeding programs conducted under the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act and the Child Nu- 
trition Act of 1966 to provide better child 
feeding operations reaching all children, par- 
ticularly the poor. The bill provided: author- 
ization of appropriations 1 year in advance; 
school lunch apportionment based on lunches 
served 2 years prior; apportionment of non- 
food assistance based on need; nutritional 
training and education and studies of food 
service requirements; direct distribution of 
foods to schools and service institutions; 
matching requirements (beginning at 4 per- 
cent and rising to 10 percent); free and 
reduced price (not more than 20 cents) lunch 
for any public school child in a household 
which has an income below the poverty level, 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture; 
publicly announced policies regarding free or 
reduced price lunches; no overt identification 
of children receiving free or reduced cost 
meals; apportionment of funds to States 
based on the number of children aged 3 to 17 
in households with incomes of less than 
$4,000 per year and to schools on the basis 
of need; Federal funding of 100 percent of 
the program costs; annual plans describing 
the proposed extended State lunch program; 
semi-annual estimates of eligible children; 
monthly reports of the numbers receiving 
free lunches and reduced price lunches; spe- 
cial developmental projects; a National Ad- 
visory Council on Child Nutrition; an 
increased appropriation authorization for 
fiscal 1971 for the breakfast program (from 
$12 million to $25 million); and other 
changes, Public Law 91-248. 

Special milk program extension.—Perma- 
nently extended the authority for the special 
milk program which would expire June 30, 
1970, at the current authorization level of 
$120 million. Public Law 91-295- 

Tobacco allotments.—Made permanent the 
authority for leasing of tobacco acreage al- 
lotments as provided by section 316 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938; sub- 
jected such leasing to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and to a determina- 
tion by him that it will not impair the opera- 
tion of the marketing quota or price support 
program; provided for extension of such leas- 
ing authority; excepted specified tobaccos 
from section 316; and extended the maxi- 
mum duration of leases to 5 years. Public 
Law 91-284. 

Tomato advertising—Amends the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act to add tomatoes to 
the list of commodities for which paid ad- 
vertising can be provided in promotional 
programs under marketing orders. S. 1862. 
P/S 1/30/70. 

Wheat referendum deferral—Permitted 
the wheat marketing quota referendum for 
the 1971 crop to be deferred until the earlier 
of October 15, or 30 days after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. Public Law 91-348. 

APPROPRIATIONS 
1970 
Continuing Appropriations 

Continued appropriations through Febru- 
ary 28, 1970. Public Law 91-193. 

Made further continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1970 to provide for au- 
thorized salary and compensation payments 
provided for in the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, 1970. Public Law 91-257. 

Foreign aid.—Appropriated a total of 
$2,502,413,000 for foreign assistance and re- 
lated agencies. Public Law 91-194. 

Labor-HEW.—Appropriated a total of 
$19,747,153,200 for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies. H.R. 13111. President vetoed 
1/26/70. House sustained veto 1/28/70. 

Labor-HEW.—Appropriated a total of 
$19,381,920,200 for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies. Public Law 91-204. 
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Second supplemental—Appropriated $6,- 
021,535,005 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, for various program supple- 
mentals, pay increase costs due to com- 
parability adjustments and resulting from 
the enactment of the Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1970; and revised the ceiling on 
1970 budget outlays. Public Law 91-305. 

1971 

Agriculture—Appropriated a total of $8,- 
475,935,100 for the Department of Agriculture 
and related agencies. H.R. 17923. P/H 6/9/70. 
P/S amended 7/9/70. 


Continuing Appropriations 


Continued appropriations through July 31, 
1970. Public Law 91-294. 

Continued appropriations through October 
15, 1970. Public Law 91-370. 

District of Columbia.—Appropriated a total 
of $636,118,200 for the District of Columbia. 
The appropriated Federal payment is $108,- 
938,000. Public Law 91-337. 

Education.—Appropriated a total of $4,- 
420,145,000 for the Office of Education. Pub- 
lic Law 91-380. Congress overrode Presidential 
veto, 

Independent Offices—Housing and Urban 
Development.—Appropriated a total of $18,- 
655,019,500 for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, offices, and the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. H.R. 17548, Pres- 
ident vetoed 8/11/70. House sustained veto 
8/13/70. 

Interior. —$2,028,524,700 grand total, new 
budget (obligational) authority and appro- 
priations to liquidate contract authority. 
Public Law 91-361. 

Legislative-—Appropriated a total of $413,- 
054,220 for the Legislative Branch. Public Law 
91-382. 

Public works—Atomic Energy Commis- 
ston.—Appropriates a total of $5,258,695,000 
for public works for water, pollution control, 
and power development and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. H.R. 18127. P/H 6/24/70. 
P/S amended 8/24/70. 


State, Justice, Commerce, the judiciary, 
and related agencies.—Appropriates a total of 
$3,122,080,500 in new budget (obligational) 
authority for the fiscal year 1971. H.R. 17575. 
P/H 5/14/70. P/S amended 8/24/70. 

Treasury, Post Office, and Executive Of- 
fice——Appropriates $9,537,429,000 for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, the 
Executive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies. H.R. 16900. P/H 
4/13/70, P/S amended 9/1/70. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Atomic Energy Commission authoriza- 
tion, 1971—Authorized appropriations of 
$2,290,907,000 for fiscal year 1971 ($2,013,- 
307,000 for operating expenses and $277,600,- 
000 for plant and capital equipment). Pub- 
lic Law 91-273. 

Western interstate nuclear compact.— 
Gives congressional consent and approval to 
a compact between the States of Alaska, Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming to enter the 
western interstate nuclear compact. S. 1628. 
P/S 6/26/70. 

CONGRESS 


Library of Congress—James Madison Me- 
morial Building—=Increased from $75 million 
to $90 million the authorization contained 
in the Act of 1965 providing for the con- 
struction of the third Library of Congress 
Building to be known as the James Madi- 
son Memorial Building and provided that 
nothing in the Act shall be construed to 
authorize the use of the building for general 
office building purposes. Public Law 91-214. 

Library of Congress—office equipment and 
jurniture—rTransferred from the Architect 
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of the Capitol to the Librarian of Congress 
the authority to purchase office equipment 
and furniture for the Library of Congress. 
Public Law 91-280. 

Library of Congress security——Extended 
the present authority of the Library of Con- 
gress for policing the Library of Congress 
buildings to embrace the rental space it uti- 
lizes at certain other locations in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Public Law 91-281. 

Senate office space.—Authorizes the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol to acquire on behalf of 
the United States, the Plaza Hotel property 
in square 724 in the District of Columbia 
to be held to meet future office needs of 
the Senate. S. 3594. P/S 5/21/70. 


CRIME 


Controlled Dangerous Substances Act.— 
Authorizes Federal regulation and control 
over defined “controlled dangerous sub- 
stances” to help manage the drug abuse 
problem and criminal traffic in drugs on the 
international, national and State levels and 
repeals essentially all of the existing nar- 
cotic and dangerous drug laws. The bill vests 
authority for control of the enumerated sub- 
stances with the Attorney General and re- 
quires that he seek advice from the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
from the newly-established Scientific Advi- 
sory Committee concerning certain matters; 
establishes criteria for the control and clas- 
sification of drugs into several schedules 
based largely on the degree of their abuse 
potential, known effect, harmfulness and 
level of accepted medical use; provides re- 
quirements for registration of persons in- 
volved in the manufacture, distribution, and 
dispensing of controlled drugs; controls and 
restricts importation and exportation of con- 
trolled dangerous substances; designates of- 
fenses and penalties for unlawful manufac- 
ture, distribution, dispensing, possession 


with intent to manufacture, distribute, or 
dispense, importation, exportation, and sim- 
ple possession of controlled dangerous sub- 


stances, and eliminates mandatory minimum 
penalties for all violations except for a new- 
ly-created and defined class of professional 
criminals involved mainly in the distribu- 
tion, sale and importation of controlled dan- 
gerous substances; vests enforcement per- 
sonnel of the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs with broader enforcement pow- 
ers; provides, under certain conditions, for 
“no knock” search warrants for felonious 
violations; authorizes the appointment of a 
Committee on Marihuana to conduct a study 
on all aspects of marihuana use and also es- 
tablishes a Committee on Nongovernmental 
Drug Abuse Prevention; authorizes the ap- 
propriation of sums necessary to carry out 
the Act, and specifies the date the act shall 
take effect. S. 3246. P/S 1/28/70, 

Criminal Justice Act Amendments.— 
Amends the Criminal Justice Act of 1964 
relating to representation of defendants 
financially unable to obtain an adequate de- 
fense in criminal cases in United States 
courts, by expanding its coverage from the 
arrest stage to appeals, post-conviction pro- 
ceedings, and ancillary proceedings related 
to the criminal trial; provides for the crea- 
tion of Federal defender offices operating un- 
der the guidance of the district and appel- 
late courts, but independent of both the 
Federal judicial and prosecution systems; in- 
creases the hourly rate to $30 an hour and 
the total compensation limits available to 
attorneys providing representation; and 
changes various other provisions to improve 
the operation of the Act. S. 1461. P/S 5/1/70. 

Executive protective service-—Changed the 
name of the White House Police force to the 
Executive Protective Service; placed the 
force under the direction of the Director of 
the U.S. Secret Service; increased the scope 
of the Protective Service’s duties to include 
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protection of foreign diplomatic missions lo- 
cated in the metropolitan area of the District 
of Columbia and such other areas of the 
United States, its territories and possessions, 
as the President, on a case-by-case basis, may 
direct; and provided that the size of the new 
Executive Protective Service may consist of 
up to 850 members. Public Law 91-217. 

Organized Crime Control Act.—Embodies 
a comprehensive, integrated program de- 
signed to deal with the menace of orga- 
nized crime in the United States; Establishes, 
in addition to regular grand juries, special 
grand juries to sit in major population areas 
or elsewhere by designation of the Attorney 
General; unifies and expands existing Fed- 
eral law dealing with the granting of im- 
munity from self-incrimination in legisla- 
tive, administrative, and court proceedings; 
deals with recalcitrant witnesses; creates a 
new false declaration provision appHcable in 
grand jury and court proceedings; author- 
izes the Attorney General to protect and 
maintain Federal or State organized crime 
witnesses and their families; authorizes, sub- 
ject to constitutional safeguards, the taking 
of depositions in criminal cases; provides a 
statute of limitations on determining the 
derivative evidentiary consequences of law 
enforcement conduct; respecting syndicated 
gambling—contains special findings dealing 
with the effect of such gambling on inter- 
state commerce, makes it unlawful to engage 
in a scheme to obstruct the enforcement of 
State law to facilitate an “illegal gambling 
business,” as defined, or to engage in the 
operation of such a business, and provides 
penaities for violations, as well as providing 
electronic surveillance in aid of enforcement 
of these prohibited “business” activities; es- 
tablishes, effective in 2 years, a Presidential 
Commission to conduct a comprehensive re- 
view of present Federal and State gambling 
law enforcement policies and their alterna- 
tives; makes unlawful certain “racketeering 
activity” and provides penalties for viola- 
tions; and provides for increased sentencing 
(up to 30 years) for defined dangerous adult 
special offenders. S: 30. P/S 1/23/70. 


DEFENSE 


Civil Defense Act—Amended the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 to extend from 
June 30, 1970, to June 30, 1974, the Presi- 
dent’s standby authority to deal with the 
effects of an enemy. attack upon this Na- 
tion. Public Law 91-299. 

Coast Guard Authorization, 1971—Au- 
thorizes appropriations of $100 million for 
the Coast Guard for fiscal year 1971 ($62,- 
295,000 for vessels, $12,865,000 for aircraft, 
and $24,840,000 for shore facilities and aids 
to navigation and pollution control equip- 
ment). Public Law 91-261. 

Coast Guard Officers—interservice trans- 
jers—Piaces the Coast Guard-on the same 
parity as their counterparts in the military 
department by providing that the Coast 
Guard officers be included within the stipu- 
lation that the President may, within author- 
ized strengths, transfer any commissioned 
officer with his consent from his service 
branch to, and appoint him in, another serv- 
ice branch. H.R. 9052. Public Lew 91- 

Coast Guard omnibus.—Revised titles 14, 
10 and 37 of the United States Code to 
make more uniform the laws relating to 
the Coast Guard and the other Armed Forces. 
Public Law 91-278. 

Coast Guard Reserve laws.—Modified the 
law affecting the Coast Guard Reserve, the 
modifications generally not only being de- 
signed to meet the particular problems of 
the Coast Guard, but also to conform more 
closely to practices. obtaining in: the other 
Armed Services. H.R. 13716. Public Law 91—. 

Command of the U.S.S. “Constitution” by 
retired U.S. Navy officers.—Permitted a re- 
tired officer of the U.S. Navy to command the 
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U.S.S. “Constitution,” a historic naval vessel 
maintained “in commission, active status,” 
and permanently berthed at the Boston Naval 
Shipyard. H.R. 8662. Public Law 91——. 

Dejense Production Act extensions.—(See 
Economy and Finance). 

Disposal from national and supplemental 
stockpties.—Authorized disposal from the 
national and supplemental stockpiles of 
various materials, as follows: 

Asbestos: Chrysotile, 2,844 short tons. Pub- 
lic Law 91-329. 

Baucrite: Surinam-type metallurgical grade, 
2,600,000 long dry tons. Public Law 91-326. 

Bismuth: 300,000 pounds. Public Law 91- 
318. 

Cadmium: 4,180,000 pounds. Public Law 
91-314, 

Castor Oil: 18,500,000 pounds. Public Law 
91-319. 

Chromite: Refractory grade, 826,000 short 
dry tons. Public Law 91-328. 

Cobalt: 40,200,000 pounds, Public Law 91- 
317. 

Corundum; 1,952. short tons, Public Law 
91-330. 

Fluorspar: Acid grade, 212,637 short dry 
tons. Public Law 91-320. 

Graphite: Natural Ceylon amorphous lump, 
386 short tons. Public Law 91-327. 

Magnesium: 12,000 short tons. Public Law 
91-321. 

Manganese, Type A: Chemical grade, 111900 
short dry tons. Public Law 91-322, 

Manganese, Type B: Chemical grade, 65,800 
short dry tons. Public Law 91-323. 

Manganese Ore: Natural battery grade, 
173,800 short dry tons. Public Law 91-331. 

Molybdenum: 3,500,000 pounds. Public Law 
91-333. 

Shellac; 4,300,000 pounds. Public Law 91- 
324. 

Tungsten: 100 million pounds. Public Law 
91-325. 

Headstones or markers for Medal of Honor 
recipients.—Authorized the furnishing of 
headstones to mark the graves of Medal of 
Honor recipients regardless of the character 
of the discharge granted for their last term 
of service. H.R. 6265. Public Law 91 ——., 

Leave for uniformed services members in 
hostile fire areas: Extended until June 30, 
1972, the authority to grant a special 30-day 
leave for members of the uniformed services 
who voluntarily extend their tours of duty in 
hostile fire areas. Public Law 91-302. 

Marine Corps Band.—Removed the re- 
strictions on the grades of the director and 
assistant director of the Marine Corps band 
(now limited to lieutenant colonel and cap- 
tain, respectively) to eliminate an inequity 
in their promotion opportunities. Public Law 
91-197. 

Military claims—Provided that ‘the au- 
thority for payment of military claims under 
title 10 of the United States Code be in- 
creased to $15,000, the amount authorized 
for foreign claims; and that a similar pro- 
vision for partial payment be provided for 
such claims. Public Law 91-312. 

Military procurement authorization, 
1971.—Authorizes appropriations of $11,892,- 
389,000 for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehicles; 
$7,016,500,000 for research, development, 
test, and, evaluation; and $334,000,000 for 
military construction authority for the Safe- 
guard antiballistic missile system; continues 
the authority for merging military assist- 
ance financing for South Vietnam and other 
free world forces and local forces in Laos 
and Thailand, with tne funding of the De- 
partment of Defense; authorizes the person- 
nel strengths for fiscal year 1971 for the 
Selected Reserve of each of the Reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces; imposes cer- 
tain imitations with regard to specific pro- 
curement actions; provides certain addi- 
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tional legislative authorities; and contains 
other provisions. H.R. 17123. P/H 5/6/70. 
P/S amended 9/1/70. 

Naval Flight Officers’ Command.—Amended 
title 10, United States Code, to permit naval 
filght officers, in addition to naval aviators, 
to be eligible for command of naval aviation 
schools, naval air stations, or naval aviation 
units organized for flight tactical purposes; 
provided eligibility for similar Marine Corps 
commands by naval flight officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps. Public Law 91-198. 

Savings deposit program for certain uni- 
formed services members—Removed the 
$10,000 limit on deposits which may be 
made to the Uniformed Services Savings de- 
posit program in the case of any member of 
vhe uniformed services who is a prisoner of 
war, missing in action, or in a detained 
status during the Vietnam conflict. Public 
Law 91-200. 

Selection boards.—Provided that the num- 
ber of active duty officers who serve on selec- 
tion boards for the grades of rear admiral to 
captain may be increased from the current 
number of nine, and removed the require- 
ment that members of selection boards for 
nonactive duty promotions have a perma- 
nent grade higher than those being consid- 
ered for promotion, in order to make a 
greater number of officers eligible to serve 
on such boards. Public Law 91-199. 

Transportation to home ports.—Entitled a 
member of the Navy, Coast Guard, or En- 
vironmental Science Services Administra- 
tion, whose dependents are residing at his 
home port to round trip transportation to 
the home port where he is permanently at- 
tached to a ship overhauling away from the 
home port. Public Law 91-210. 

United States flags—presentation to par- 
ents of deceased servicemen.—Provided that 
United States Flags may be presented to par- 
ents of deceased servicemen, in addition to 
flags presented to the surviving spouse or 
next of kin. H.R. 13195. Public Law 91- . 

War Claims Act amendments.—Authorized 
payment under the War Claims Act of 1948 
to members of the Armed Forces captured 
and held prisoner by the forces of North 
Vietnam, and to persons captured by North 
Korea while assigned to duty on board the 
U.S.S. “Pueblo”, for the period of their cap- 
tivity at the rate of $5 per day of captivity, 
and provided for payment to civilian Amer- 
ican citizens held by the forces of North 
Vietnam at the rate of $50 per month. Public 
Law 91-289. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Anatomical Gift Act —Provided in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a comprehensive and uni- 
form legal environment for organ donation 
end transplantation consistent with the rec- 
ommendations of the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws made 
in 1968, Public Law 91-268. 

Bail Agency Act,—Removed the ceiling of 
of $130,000 on the annual authorization of 
appropriations for the District of Columbia 
Bail Agency, Public Law 91-232. 

Blood components transfer.—Authorized 
the Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia. to determine that blood platelets and 
other blood components in general use in the 
States may be transferred from local licensed 
blood banks in which they are produced to 
licensed physicians, to District of Columbia 
hospitals, and to licensed private hospitals 
and other medical facilities within the Dis- 
trict, thereby placing the District in the 
same position as the States, all of which per- 
mit the intrastate transfer of blood compo- 
nents within their borders. Public Law 91- 
256. 

Cooperative Association Act amendments.— 
Exempted from the District of Columbia laws 
regulating the loaning of money and inter- 
est rates cooperative associations formed un- 
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der the District of Columbia Cooperative 
Association Act and their financing transac- 
tions with members. Public Law 91-385. 

Court Reform and Criminal Procedure 
Act—Completely reorganized the present 
court system in the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding provision for a local court system 
for the adjudication of all local criminal and 
civil matters, and added a number of new 
judgeships, as well as providing for modern 
court administration; transformed the Legal 
Aid Agency into a Public Defender Service 
to provide legal counsel for up to 60 percent 
of all indigent criminal defendants and to 
aid the courts in establishing an effective 
court-appointed counsel system for the re- 
maining 40 percent; expanded the Bail 
Agency and enables it to make recommenda- 
tions to the courts on the full range of pre- 
trial release conditions and to supervise per- 
sons released on non-financial conditions; 
replaced the existing three-judge juvenile 
court with an expandable Familiy Division; 
established a modern juvenile code; made 
various changes in criminal procedure and 
provided revisions in sentencing practice, in- 
cluding new sentencing alternatives for 
habitual criminals; contained an improved 
wiretapping and electronic surveillance law; 
provided for no-knock search warrants under 
certain conditions; permitted a pretrial de- 
tention alternative for certain dangerous 
defendants; authorized an additional $5 mil- 
lion Federal payment to the District of Co- 
lumbia to defray the first-year costs of court 
reorganization and to aid in the payment for 
other crime control provisions of the legis- 
lation; and made other reforms. Public Law 
91-358, 

Fees.—Vests authority in the District of 

Columbia Council, after public hearing, to 
set a variety of municipal fees, including fees 
for certain licenses and permits; license and 
user fees are presently fixed by statute, and 
many fees have not been adjusted over the 
years to reflect current costs for performing 
the governmental duties related to the activ- 
ity for which the fee is charged. S. 3906, 
P/S 8/13/70. 

Freeway airspace utilization.—Authorizes 
the Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
to lease airspace above and below freeway 
rights-of-way within the District of Colum- 
bia to allow fuller utilization of space by 
making available for private and public 
purposes such airspace as. will not impair 
the full and safe use of freeways. S. 3647. 
P/S 7/30/70. 

Health services improvement—Improves 
health services and regulatory functions of 
the Public Health Department of the District 
of Columbia; authorizes commitment of 
mentally ill persons, previously sent only to 
publie hospitals, to other equally suitable 
health facilities; eliminates duplication of 
inspection of milk producers and dairy farms 
between the District and other jurisdictions 
within the Washington “milk shed”; provides 
for detection of tuberculosis for school chil- 
dren in the District through mandatory 
tuberculin testing of all children entering 
school for the first time; allows the District 
government to enforce Mens against recover- 
able moneys as to persons under care at Glenn 
Dale Hospital, Maryland; allows physicians 
licensed in another State to obtain a license 
in the District, although once failing the Dis- 
trict examination. S. 3648. P/S 7/30/70. 

Housing Revolving Fund and Unclaimed 
Property Act—Establishes in the District 
of Columbia a revolying fund for the develop- 
ment of housing for low- and moderate- 
income persons and families in the District 
of Columbia and provides for the disposition 
of unclaimed property in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 8. 3011. P/S 5/13/70. 

Industrial Safety Act amendments.—Pro- 
vides for a more general application of the 
rules and regulations of the safety code of 
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the District of Columbia to protect employees 
and restores the jurisdiction of the Industrial 
Safety Board to enforce the code. S. 2820. 
P/S 5/5/70. 

Metropolitan Area Transit Act-—Grants 
congressional consent to the public acquisi- 
tion and operation of mass transit bus facil- 
ities in the Washington metropolitan area 
and authorizes payments by the District of 
Columbia government to assist in maintain- 
ing reasonable fares for District residents. 
S. 1814. P/S 4/15/70, 

Mortgages and loans.—Temporarily per- 
mits, through March 31, 1971, mortgages in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion and the Veterans’ Administration to be 
made in the District of Columbia even when 
the effective rate of interest therein exceeds 
the 8 percent ceiling provided in the District 
of Columbia interest and usury laws. S. 3313. 
P/S 4/1/70. 

Pay increase for police, firemen and teach- 
ers.—Increased by an average of 13 percent 
retroactive to July 1, 1969, the salaries of 
police and firemen and Executive Protective 
Service; increased by an average of 13 per- 
cent, retroactive to September 1, 1969, the 
salaries of teachers; revised the personal in- 
come tax of District of Columbia residents 
and authorized a special Federal payment of 
$8 million to the District of Columbia to 
help defray the costs of the pay increases; 
and made other changes in existing law. 
Public Law 91-297. 

Protective eye devices.—Requires students, 
teachers and observers in the District of Co- 
lumbia to wear protective devices while par- 
ticipating in or observing certain courses of 
study or types of training in public or pri- 
vate facilities wherever there is a condition 
hazardous to the eyes in connection with 
educational or training programs. H.R. 9528. 
P/H 11/24/69. P/S amended 5/7/70. 

Protestant Episcopal Church Vestry Act — 
Conforms applicable law to changes recently 
enacted by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land with respect to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church to repeal those anachronistic sec- 
tions of the so-called Vestry Act which deal 
with the internal organization and operation 
of the Church, but to leave intact those 
provisions which establish general corporate 
powers and which may affect title to property 
held by the church. S. 2336. P/S 8/13/70. 

Rental of space for District of Columbia 
Agencies and activities —Enables the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia to more 
efficiently lease privately owned space in 
buildings or in improved or unimproved 
property for the accommodation of District 
agencies and activities, thus allowing the 
District government to compete for space in 
the open market on the same terms as the 
Federal Government. S. 3649. P/S 7/1/70. 

Revenue—Provides that the annual Fed- 
eral payment authorization be established at 
30 percent of the District of Columbia gen- 
eral fund tax revenues and authorizes a 
special one-time Federal payment supple- 
ment of $5 million for fiscal year 1970 to be 
used for law enforcement activities in the 
District. The new formula proposal would 
authorize a 1971 Federal payment estimated 
at $130.4 million or an increase of $25.4 mil- 
lion over the present annual $105 million 
authorization. S. 3903. P/S 8/13/70. 

Taxation of regulated investment compa- 
nies.—Conformed the provisions of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax 
Act of 1947 to the provisions of the Federal 
Internal Revenue Code relating to the treat- 
ment to be given to dividends paid by regu- 
lated investment companies which qualify 
for the dividends-paid deductions under sec- 
tion 852(b)(2)(D) and section 852(b)(8) 
(A) (li) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to make clear that investment com. 
panies domiciled in the District of Columbia 
will be accorded treatment under the laws 
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of the District similar to that they are ac- 
corded under Federal law. H.R. 15381. Pub- 
lic Law 91- 

Teachers’ retirement amendments of 
1970—Amended the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Retirement Act so as to provide 
the same retirement benefits for the teach- 
ers and other professional employees of the 
District of Columbia Board of Education as 
are presently afforded the classified employ- 
ees of the Federal and District of Columbia 
governments who retire under the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act as amended by Public 
Law 91-93. Public Law 91-263. 

Water and sanitary sewer rates —Makes it 
possible for the District of Columbia City 
Council, by appropriate increases in the rates 
to be charged for water and sewer services, 
to meet operating costs and debt retirement 
need involved in furnishing these municipal 
services; and eliminates the maximum rate 
restrictions imposed on water and sewer 
rates and leaves the setting of such rates to 
the discretion of the District of Columbia 
Council on the basis of recommendations by 
the Commissioner. S. 3905. P/S 8/13/70. 


Economy and Finance 


Consumer Products Warranty and Guar- 
anty Act—Requires a supplier of a con- 
sumer product or service actually costing 
more than $5 who decides to warranty or 
guaranty his product against defect or mal- 
function to follow certain guidelines; re- 
quires a clear and conspicuous disclosure of 
the contents of warranties and guaranties 
and requires that a written warranty or 
guaranty must be designated a “full” or 
“partial” warranty; and provides remedies 
for failure to comply with certain provisions 
of the legislation. S. 3074. P/S 7/1/70. 

Credit unions—independent agency stat- 
us.—Elevated the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions (currently in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare) to the 
status of an independent agency in the ex- 
ecutive branch to be known as the “Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration,” and 
provided for an Administrator to be the chief 
executive officer of the Administration and 
to function in close and constant coopera- 
tion with a newly created National Credit 
Union Board to consist of a chairman and 
one member from each of the Federal credit 
union regions, the Administrator and Board 
members to be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Public Law 91-206. 

Dejense Production Act extension; stand- 
by wage, price, salary and rent controls.— 
Extended the Defense Production Act until 
June 30, 1972; provided for the establish- 
ment of uniform cost accounting standards 
for certain defense contracts to be promul- 
gated by a five member Cost-Accounting 
Standards Board appointed by the Comp- 
troller General who would be designated as 
Chairman of the Board; limited loan guar- 
antees under the Act to a maximum of $20 
million per contractor, except with congres- 
sional approval; and gave the President 
standby authority until February 28, 1971 to 
stabilize prices, wages, salaries, and rents at 
levels not less than those prevailing on May 
25, 1970, except that adjustments can be 
made to avoid inequities. Public Law 91-379. 


Defense Production Act temporary erten- 
sions 

Extended the effectiveness of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 to July 30, 1970. 
Public Law 91-300. 

Extended the effectiveness of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 until August 15, 1970. 
Public Law 91-371. 

Eisenhower dollar—Authorizes the mint- 
ing of not to exceed 150 million silver dol- 
lars, of 40% silver content, to be minted only 
as uncirculated coins and proof coins and 
sold at a premium price, and authorizes the 
simultaneous minting of cupro-nickel dol- 
lars, expected to circulate as a medium of ex- 
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change, all bearing the likeness of the late 
President of the United States, Dwight David 
Eisenhower. S.J. Res. 158. P/S 10/15/69. 
P/H amended 10/15/69. Senate concurred in 
House amendment with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute 3/19/70. 

Eligibility of American Samoa banks for 
Federal deposit insurance.—Establishes the 
eligibility of the banks in American Samoa 
for Federal deposit insurance by amending 
sections 3 and 7 of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act in accordance with the provi- 
sions governing U.S. territories. S. 3366. P/S 
7/1/70. 

Federal National Mortgage Association.— 
Clarifies the payment of certain accounts 
owed by the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation (FNMA) to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in connection with the reorganiza- 
tion of the FNMA. S. 3207. P/S 1/30/70. 

Gold and silver content.—Amended the 
National Gold and Silver Stamping Act to 
protect consumers by providing a civil rem- 
edy for misrepresentation of the quality of 
articles composed in whole or in part of gold 
or silver. Public Law 91-366. 

Public debt limit increase.—Provided an 
increase in the permanent debt limitation 
from $365 billion to $380 billion, and pro- 
vided for a temporary additional increase of 
$12 billion, making an overall limitation of 
$395 billion for fiscal year 1971. Public Law 
91-301. 

Public Works and Economic Development 
Act extension.—Amended the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 to 
extend the authorization of funds for titles I 
through IV through fiscal year 1971, and au- 
thorized to be annually appropriated $770 
million through June 30, 1971 ($500 million 
for grants for public works and development 
facilities and $170 million for other financial 
assistance; $50 million for technical assist- 
ance research and information; and $50 mil- 
lion for economic development districts). 
Public Law 91-304. 

Purchase of U.S. obligations by Federal 
Reserve banks.—Extended for 1 year, from 
June 30, 1970, to June 30, 1971, the authority 
of the Federal Reserve banks to purchase U.S. 
obligations directly from the Treasury. Public 
Law 91-360. 

Savings bond—lInterest increase.—tin- 
creased from 5 to 514 percent the rate of 
interest payable on series E savings bonds. 
Public Law 91-388. 

Securities Act exemption from registration 
for small businesses.—Amends the Securities 
Act of 1933 to assist small businesses in rais- 
ing capital by giving the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission power by rule or regula- 
tion to increase the size of an offering of 
securities that may be made without com- 
pliance with the full registration require- 
ments of the Securities Act from the present 
amount of $300,000 to $500,000. S. 336. P/S 
8/13/70. 

Securities Exchange Act—Additional con- 
sumer protection.—Amends the Securities 
Exchange Act to provide additional protec- 
tion for investors by augmenting the pro- 
visions of Public Law 90-439 to encompass 
acquisitions of and tender offers for equity 
securities of insurance companies; to extend 
the act’s full disclosure provision to acquisi- 
tions and tender offers of over 5 percent of a 
company’s stock; to extend the substantive 
provisions which protect stockholders in- 
volved in cash acquisitions and tender offers 
to stock for stock exchange offers; to give 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
additional rulemaking power to deal with 
certain types of fraudulent, deceptive, and 
manipulative practices; and to give the 
Commission rulemaking power to dif- 
ferentiate between control persons and 
issuers in applying certain requirements of 
section 13(e) of the Securities Exchange Act. 
S. 3431, P/S 8/18/70. 

Silver certificates Authorizes further ad- 
justments in currencies outstanding which 
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were issued after June 30, 1929; permits the 
writeoff of Federal Reserve bank notes and 
national bank notes; and removes the 
limitation of $200 million on the aggregate 
face value of silver certificates outstanding 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized by law to write off after he has 
determined that they have been lost or 
destroyed, or are held in collections, and 
will never be presented for redemption, 
8. 3825. P/S 6/17/70. 

Unsolicited credit cards.—Prohibits the 
issuance of unsolicited credit cards except in 
renewal of, or in substitution for, an accept- 
ed credit card; limits consumer liability for 
a lost or stolen card to not more than $50, 
unless there is a lesser liability under other 
applicable law or under an agreement with 
the card issuer; amends the definition of a 
card issuer to include not only the person who 
issues the card but also any agent of the 
issuer; set penalties for unauthorized use 
of credit cards. S. 721. P/S 4/15/70. H.R. 
16542. H. Cal. 

EDUCATION 


Demonstration elementary school for the 
deaf—Authorizes the Board of Directors of 
Gallaudet College to maintain and operate, 
including necessary renovation, construction 
and equipment, the Kendall School as a dem- 
onstration elementary school for the deaf to 
serve primarily the National Capital region 
and authorizes the Schoo] to provide day 
and residential facilities for elementary edu- 
cation for persons who are deaf in order to 
prepare them for high school and other sec- 
ondary study, and to provide an exemplary 
educational program to stimulate the de- 
velopment of similar excellent pr 
throughout the Nation. S. 4083. P/S 8/11/70. 

Elementary and secondary education 
amendments.—Authorized approximately 
$24.5 billion for fiscal years 1971 through 1973 
for carrying out various educational pro- 
grams; amended the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (special edu- 
cational needs of educationally deprived chil- 
dren; school library resources, textbooks, and 
other printed and published materials; sup- 
plementary educational centers and services; 
strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion; bilingual education programs; school 
dropout prevention; school nutrition and 
health services for children from low-income 
families); extended and amended impacted 
areas programs legislation; amended the 
Adult Education Act; enacted a “General 
Education Provisions Act” relating to the ad- 
ministration of education programs and the 
operation of the Office of Education; extended 
and revised provisions of present law relat- 
ing to cancellation and repayment of loans 
under Federal student loan programs; cre- 
ated, as an independent act, the “Education 
of the Handicapped Act”; amended and ex- 
tended vocational education programs; and 
made miscellaneous amendments to various 
education laws. Public Law 91-230. 

Impacted areas aid.—Authorized the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare to 
make to local educational agencies emergency 
payments for the current school year to pro- 
vide 100 percent funding for fiscal year 1970 
for the education of 3-A children (children 
whose parents live or work on Federal prop- 
erty) under Public Law 874, the aid to im- 
pacted areas program; and authorized for 
this purpose the expenditure of $2.5 million 
out of existing appropriations. Public Law 
91-237. 


Land-grant status for College of the Virgin 
Islands and the University of Guam.—Gives 
land-grant status to the College of the Virgin 
Islands and the University of Guam; author- 
izes endowment grants of $1,019,000 to the 
University of Guam and $714,000 to the Col- 


lege of the Virgin Islands; provides eligi- 
bility for annual grants to each college. 
S. 1148. P/S 4/15/70. 

National Commission on Libraries and In- 
formation Science.—Established a 15-mem- 
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ber National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science as an independent 
agency in the executive branch to develop 
and recommend overall plans for carrying 
out the national policy with respect to li- 
braries and information science, and author- 
ized $500,000 for fiscal year 1970 and $750,000 
for fiscal year 1971 and each succeeding year 
to carry out the provisions of the Act. Public 
Law 91-346. 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

Air traffic controllers—Changes in the 
computation factor for determining civil 
service retirement benefits from 1.0 to 1.4 for 
each year of air traffic controller service and 
provides that the special provision apply only 
to air traffic controllers and “first-line” su- 
pervisors directly supervising such control- 
lers; makes a controller or a supervisor eligi- 
ble to retire after completing 30 years of serv- 
ice regardless of age if he has at least 10 years 
of such service in such a capacity. S. 3959. 
P/S 7/13 70. 

Federal firefighters—Extends to Federal 
employees whose duties “are primarily to per- 
form work directly connected with the con- 
trol and extinguishment of fires or the main- 
tenance and use of firefighting apparatus and 
equipment” the same hazardous-duty retire- 
ment provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
now provided for certain Federal law-en- 
forcement officers. S. 578 P/S 8/18/70. 

Federal pay legislation.—Provided 6-per- 
cent across-the-board increases for the sal- 
aries of Federal employees who are paid un- 
der statutory salary systems (the postal field 
service, the general schedule of the classified 
civil service, the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery in the Veterans’ Administration and 
the Foreign Service) and employees paid un- 
der other salary systems (legislative em- 
ployees; judges of the District of Columbia, 
Court of General Sessions, Court of Appeals, 
and Tax Court; and staffs of former Presi- 
dents), except wage board employees in the 
legislative, executive and judicial branches 
of the Government; and provided a 6-percent 
increase to military personnel under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 90-207; made pay retro- 
active to the first day of the first pay period 
which began December 27, 1969. Public Law 
91-231. 

Foreign Service retirement adjustments.— 
Brought the retirement benefits and financ- 
ing of the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability System into line with those con- 
tained in legislation relating to the Civil 
Service Retirement System which became ef- 
fective on October 20, 1969 (Public Law 91- 
93). Public Law 91-201. 

Government Printing Office—Overtime 
compensation, — Authorized the Public 
Printer to grant employees paid on an an- 
nual basis compensatory time off from duty 
instead of overtime pay for overtime work. 
Public Law 91-369. 

Government Printing Office—Special po- 
licemen.—Authorized the Public Printer or 
his delegate to designate employees of the 
Government Printing Office to serve as special 
policemen to protect persons and property in 
premises and adjacent areas occupied by or 
under the control of that office. Public Law 
91-359. 

Health benefits——Increases the amount 
paid by the Federal Government toward the 
cost of the premium charged for health in- 
surance authorized by the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act from $1.62 (for self only) 
or $3.94 (for family coverage) for each bi- 
weekly pay period (which in practice Is about 
24 percent of the average cost of high option 
family insurance) to a permanent level of 40 
percent of the average premium charged for 
high option coverage offered by the six largest 
insurance programs operating under the act. 
S. 1772. P/S 9/1/70. 

Job Evaluation Policy Act.—Improved po- 
sition classification systems within the ex- 
ecutive branch by establishing an orderly 
procedure for the study of ways to improve 
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current classification with a view to the es- 
tablishment of a comprehensive plan for the 
establishment of a coordinated system of job 
evaluation and ranking and by providing for 
the appointment by the Civil Service Com- 
mission of a special organizational unit with- 
in the Commission to prepare the plan and 
requiring the Commission to submit to the 
President and Congress within one year an 
interim report and to complete its activities 
within two years at which time it shall sub- 
mit its recommendations to the President 
who shall submit recommendations to Con- 
gress. Public Law 91-216, 

Protecting privacy and the rights of Fed- 
eral employees.—Prohibits indiscriminate ex- 
ecutive branch requirements that employees 
and applicants for Government employment 
disclose their race, religion or national 
origin; attend Government-sponsored meet- 
ings and lectures or participate in outside 
activities unrelated to their employment; re- 
port on their outside activities or undertak- 
ings unrelated to their work; submit to ques- 
tioning about their religion, personal rela- 
tionships or sexual attitudes through inter- 
views, psychological tests, or polygraphs; sup- 
port political candidates or attend political 
meetings; makes it illegal to coerce an em- 
ployee to buy bonds or make charitable con- 
tributions; prohibits officials from requiring 
an employee to disclose his own personal as- 
sets, liabilities, or expenditures, or those of 
any member of his family unless, in the case 
of certain specified employees, such items 
would tend to show a conflict of interest; 
provides a right to have a counsel or other 
person present, if the employee wishes, at an 
interview which may lead to disciplinary 
proceedings; accords the right to a civil ac- 
tion in a Federal court for violation or 
threatened violation of the act; and estab- 
lishes a Board on Employees’ Rights to re- 
ceive and conduct hearings on complaints of 
violation of the act and to determine and 
administer remedies and penalties. S. 782. 
P/S 5/19/70. 

GENERAL GOVERNMENT 

Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 
1970.—Provides for final legislative settle- 
ment of the claims of the Alaska Native peo- 
ple to the lands which now comprise the 
State of Alaska and extinguishes all Native 
claims to said lands; provides as compensa- 
tion for the extinguishment of these claims 
substantial land grants to. both individuals 
and to Native village corporations; appropri- 
ates Federal funds of $500 million to be paid 
over a 12-year period; grants the Alaska Na- 
tive people a right to share in revenues de- 
rived from the mineral resources of Alaska 
until $500 million has been received; pro- 
vides for the organization of corporate en- 
terprises to administer funds granted by the 
bill; protects subsistence resources used by 
Alaska Native people; and authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to dispose of oi] and 
other leasable minerals on the public lands 
in Alaska by competitive bid where there is 
competitive interest in the lands to be leased. 
S. 1830. P/S 7/15/70. 

American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission.—Authorizes appropriations of $373,- 
000 for fiscal year 1971, for the Commission’s 
activities. S. 3630. P/S 6/26/70. H.R. 16408, 
H. Cal. 

Bankruptey Laws Commission.—Estab- 
lished a Commission on the Bankruptcy Laws 
of the United States to study, analyze, evalu- 
ate and recommend changes in the Bank- 
ruptcy Act and to submit a comprehensive 
report of its activities and recommendations 
to the President, Chief Justice, and Congress 
within 2 years of enactment. Public Law 
91-354, 

Canal Zone Government; Cash relief pay- 
ments.—Amended the Canal Zone Code to 
adjust cash relief payments (to be paid from 
Canal tolls at no cost to the Federal gov- 
ernment) to noncitizen former employees 
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of the Canal Zone Government whose serv- 
ices terminated prior to 1958 by providing for 
adjustment of future payments on the basis 
of cost-of-living under provisions of the 
United States Code pertaining to civil service 
retirement annuities and extended the eligi- 
bility for cash relief payments to surviving 
widows of such former employees. Public Law 
91-355. 

Coalinga Canal, California.—Changed the 
name of the Pleasant Valley Canal, a fea- 
ture of the San Luis unit of the Central Val- 
ley project in California, to the Coalinga 
Canal. Public Law 91-336. 

Commission on Population Growth and 
the American Future——Established a com- 
mission to be called the Commission on Pop- 
ulation Growth and the American Future to 
conduct and sponsor studies and research and 
to make such recommendations as may be 
necessary to provide information and edu- 
cation to all levels of government in the 
United States, and to the public, regarding a 
broad range of problems associated with pop- 
ulation growth and their implication for 
America’s future. Public Law 91-213. 

Disposition of executive records—Abol- 
ished the Joint Committee on the Disposition 
of Executive Papers and transferred its func- 
tions to the General Services Administra- 
tion, operating in collaboration with the Na- 
tional Archives, and provided for the disposal 
of Government records insufficiently valuable 
to merit retention. Public Law 91-287. 

Family planning services and population 
research activities-——-Makes comprehensive, 
voluntary family planning services and re- 
lated information available to all persons 
in the United States desiring such services; 
provides greatly increased support for bio- 
medical, behavioral, and operational research 
relevant to family planning and population; 
provides for development and dissemina- 
tion of information on population growth; 
provides for coordination and centralization 
of the administration of family planning 
and population research programs conducted 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare (HEW); authorizes $89.750 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1971, rising in increments 
of $53.250 million per year to $307.750 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1975 for a new 5-year pro- 
gram of grants and contracts administered 
by HEW; establishes an Office of Population 
Affairs in HEW, headed by the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Population Affairs, to 
exercise direct authority and control over 
family planning grants and population re- 
search programs operated by HEW, to coordi- 
nate and evaluate other HEW family plan- 
ning and population-related programs, and 
to provide Maison with other Federal agen- 
eles carrying out programs in this field; 
requires HEW to submit to Congress a 5-year 
plan for extension of services to all persons 
having need of them, for research programs, 
and for training programs and provides for 
annual reports to Congress on progress un- 
der the plan. S. 2108. P/S 7/14/70. 

Fire protection contracts on public 
lands—Confers on the Secretary of Interior 
authority parallel to that of the Secretary 
of Agriculture with respect to the suppres- 
sion of fires on large areas of the public 
lands and allows him to enter into contracts 
for tanker aircraft, and for other kinds of 
aircraft, supplies, and services, for an entire 
fire season, and to renew such contracts not 
more than twice. S. 3777. P/S 7/1/70. 

Fire research and safety act authoriza- 
tion.—Authorizes to be appropriated to the 
Department of Commerce such sums as may 
be necessary for fiscal years 1971 and 1972 
(not to exceed a total of $5 million) and 
such sums as may be necessary for suc- 
ceeding fiscal years to carry out the purposes 
of the Fire Research and Safety Act of 1968. 
S. 3766. P/S 7/31/70. H.R. 16538. H. Cal. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission.—Authorized $75,000 for the con- 
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tinued operation of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission. H.R. 15351, 
Public Law 91- . 

Government systems and equipment pur- 
chasing.—Authorizes the Administrator of 
General Services to determine the systems 
and equipment required for standard pas- 
senger motor vehicles (sedans and station 
wagons) to be completely equipped for oper- 
ation, and to purchase such additional sys- 
tems and equipment as he finds to be other 
than customary for standard passenger mo- 
tor vehicles, without regard to the maximum 
price limitations established by law. S. 2763. 
P/S 5/28/70. H. Cal. 

“Johnny Horizon” symbol.—Protects the 
symbol of Johnny Horizon (created by the 
Bureau of Land Management as part of an 
intensive public service antilitter program, 
with the theme: “This Land is Your Land—- 
Keep it Clean”) from unauthorized use and 
permits the Department of the Interior to 
license its use for commercial purposes with 
the provision to collect royalties. S. 3838. P/S 
7/7/70. H. Cal. 

Land Conveyance, Eglin Air Force Base, 
Florida.—Authorized the Secretary of the 
Air Force to donate, grant, and convey to 
the Board of Public Instruction of the county 
of Okaloosa, Florida, all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to ap- 
proximately 135 acres of land; such land 
shall be used for the construction of school 
facilities in the vicinity of Eglin Air Force 
Base to alleviate the severe overcrowding of 
schools in that area. Public Law 91-347. 

Mountain Standard Time zone.—Author- 
ized the Secretary of Transportation to place 
El Paso and Hudspeth Counties, Texas, in 
the mountain standard time zone. Public 
Law 91-228. 

National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act amendments.—Authorized 
$40 million, $60 million, and $80 million for 
fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 1978, respec- 
tively, for the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities, provided that from 
the sums appropriated for any fiscal year, 
not less than $65,000 shall be allotted to 
each State and that any funds remaining 
after such an allotment shall be distributed 
among the States in equal amounts; and 
made other amendments to the Act. Public 
Law 91-346. 

National Science Foundation authoriza- 
tion —Authorized appropriations to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for the fiscal year 
1971 in the amount of $537,730,000 out of 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated and $2 million in foreign currencies 
which the Treasury Department determines 
to be in excess to the normal requirements 
of the United States. Public Law 91-356. 

Oil and gas leases.—Conferred discretion- 
ary authority on the Secretary of Interior 
to prevent, administratively, termination of 
certain oil and gas leases on Federal lands 
and to reinstate terminated leases under cer- 
tain limitations and conditions. Public Law 
91-245. 

Plymouth-Provincetown Celebration Com- 
mission.—Creates a commission to develop 
suitable plans for and conduct of the cele- 
bration in 1970 of the 350th anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Provincetown 
and Plymouth, and authorizes $100,000 for 
the Commission's work. S. 2916. P/S 6/ 
26/70. 

Postal Reorganization Act.—Established 
the United States Postal Service as an inde- 
pendent establishment within the executive 
branch; provided that all powers of the 
Postal Service shall be directed and exer- 
cised by an eleven-member Board of Gover- 
nors, nine of whom shall be appointed by 
the. President (no more than fiye of whom 
may be members of the same political party), 
the Postmaster General to be appointed a 
governor by the nine, and the Deputy Post- 
master General to be a governor chosen by 
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those ten; established a thirteen member 
Advisory Council to advise the Postal Serv- 
ice on all aspects of postal operations; au- 
thorized collective bargaining over wages, 
hours, grievance procedures, seniority rights, 
promotions and other matters subject to 
collective bargaining in the private sector, 
with final and binding arbitration to resolve 
impasses in lieu of the right to strike; pro- 
vided that right-to-work laws shall be ap- 
Plicable to postal employees; made postal 
employees members of the Postal Career 
Service, which shall be a part of the Civil 
Service; prohibited political influence in the 
selection or promotion of postal personnel; 
empowered the Postal Service to raise up 
to $10 billion through the issue of bonds; 
required that postal rates to afford the an- 
nual revenues necessary to operate the Postal 
Service be recommended to the Board of 
Governors by an independent five-member 
Postal Rate Commission, subject to veto by 
a unanimous decision of the Board or by the 
Courts; prescribed an annual appropriation 
of approximately 10 percent of the postal 
budget to be phased out over a 12-year pe- 
riod; and provided an 8 percent salary in- 
crease to postal employees to be effective 
retroactively to the first day of the first pay 
period that begins on or after April 16, 1970. 
Public Law 91-375. 

Postal Service——Makes technical changes 
in the references to certain provisions of law 
relating to the postal service which are codi- 
fied in the United States Code; made no sub- 
stantive changes in law. S. 3396. P/S 3/4/70. 

Sea Grant College and Program Act amend- 
ments,—Provided for further funding of the 
National Sea Grant College and Program 
Act through fiscal year 1973, authorizing $20 
million, $26 million, and $30 million for fis- 
cal years 1971, 1972, and 1973, respectively. 
Public Law 91-349. 


Smithsonian Institution 


Additional members of board of regents.— 
Authorizes the appointment of three addi- 
tional citizen regents to the Board of Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution, increasing 
the membership of the Board from 14 to 17 
members. H.R. 14213. P/H 12/16/69. P/S 
amended 8/18/70. 

Facilities construction.—Authorized the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution to plan and construct museum sup- 
port and depository facilities; limited the 
authorized appropriations to $500,000; speci- 
fied that the proposed museum facilities be 
constructed on land presently within the 
metropolitan area of the District or Co- 
lumbia; and limited the use of the appropri- 
ated funds to preliminary planning and de- 
sign of the facilities. S. 209. P/S 7/17/70. 

Museum programs authorization.—Author- 
izes $1 million for each of fiscal years 1972, 
1973, and 1974 for purposes of the National 
Museum Act of 1966, and an additional $300,- 
000 for each of those fiscal years for museum 
assistance programs to be allocated equally 
among specified museum assistance programs 
of the Smithsonian Institution, the National 
Foundation on the Arts, and the National 
Foundation on the Humanities. S. 704. P/S 
8/7/70. 

Trust territory of the Pacific Islands — 
Increases the authorization from $50 million 
to $60 million for the fiscal year 1971 and 
authorizes $60 million for fiscal year 1972 for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands for 
civil works and administrative programs. 
S. 3479. P/S 5/18/70. H.R. 15978. H. Cal. 

Use of personal checks to pay postal serv- 
ices.—Permits the acceptance of checks and 
nonpostal money orders in payment for postal 
charges and services; relieves postal em- 
ployees of personal financial lability for ac- 
cepting personal checks from postal patrons 
in the course of business; provides penalties 
for presenting bad checks and bad postal 
money orders in payment for postal charges 
and services. S. 3397. P/S 3/4/70. 
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HEALTH 
Air pollution compacts 


Mid-Atlantic States—Gives Congressional 
consent and approval to a compact between 
the States of Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
New York to enter into an interstate com- 
pact on air pollution and grants consent to 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of Delaware to join in such compact. 
S.J. Res. 53. P/S 6/26/70. 

Ohio-West Virginia—Gives Congressional 
consent to the interstate compact on air 
pollution between the States of Ohio and 
West Virginia and grants consent to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of Kentucky to join in the compact. 
S. 2707. P/S 2/2/70. 

Alcohol Abuse and. Alcoholism Prevention, 
Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970.— 
Establishes a National Institute for the Pre- 
vention and Control of Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism within the Public Health Sery- 
ice, through which the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall coordinate all 
Federal health, rehabilitation, and other so- 
cial programs related to the prevention and 
treatment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism 
and administer the programs established by 
the bill; provides for extensive Federal as- 
sistance to State and local programs in order 
to promote effective treatment and rehabili- 
tation programs for alcoholics throughout 
the country; authorizes for formula grants 
to States $20 million, $25 million, and $30 
million for fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 1973, 
respectively, for project grants to State and 
local agencies $60 million, $100 million, ‘and 
$160 million for fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 
1973, respectively; requires the utilization of 
all existing Federal legislation providing for 
Federal or federally assisted research, pre- 
vention, treatment, or rehabilitation pro- 
grams in such fields as health, education, 
welfare, and highway safety in order to ef- 
fectively reduce the incidence of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism throughout the Na- 
tion. S. 3835. P/S 8/10/70. 

Cancer Conquest —Expresses the sense of 
Congress that the conquest of cancer is a 
national crusade to be accomplished by 1976 
as an appropriate commemoration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of our country and that sufficient 
funds be appropriated to carry out said cru- 
sade so that the citizens of this land and 
other lands may be delivered from the great- 
est medical scourge in history. H. Con. Res. 
675. P/H 7/15/70. P/S amended 8/28/70. 

Clean Air Act and Solid Waste Disposa 
Act Extensions.—Extended the authorization 
for the Clean Air Act and Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act programs for 60 days through Au- 
gust 31, 1970, at their present level, Public 
Law 91-316. 

Community mental health centers amend- 
ments.—Improved and extended for 3 years 
the Community Mental Health Centers Act; 
authorized for construction grants $80 mil- 
lion, $90 million, and $100 million for fiscal 
years 1971, 1972, and 1973, respectively; au- 
thorized for grants for initial operation of 
community mental health centers $45 mil- 
lion, $50 million, and $60 million for fiscal 
years 1971, 1972, and 1973, respectively; ex- 
tended the program for facilities and services 
for alcoholics and narcotic addicts for 3 
years and authorized therefor $30 million, 
$35 million, and $40 million for fiscal years 
1971, 1972, and 1978, respectively, and re- 
duced the authorization for fiscal 1970 from 
$25 million to $15 million; added a program 
of special facilities, personnel and services 
for children and authorized therefor $12 mil- 
lion, $20 million and $30 million, for fiscal 
years 1971, 1972, and 1973, respectively. Pub- 
lic Law 91-211. 

Developmental Disabilities Services and 
Facilities Construction Act—Extends and 
amends the Mental Retardation Facilities 
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Construction Act of 1963; authorizes $100 
million, $125 million, and $150 million for 
fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 1973, respectively, 
for grants to assist States in deyeloping and 
implementing 8 comprehensive and con- 
tinuing plan for providing services to per- 
sons affected by mental retardation and 
other developmental disabilities; expands the 
program for the construction and develop- 
ment of university-affiliated facilities and 
authorizes therefor $7 million, $11 million 
and $15 million for fiscal years 1971, 1972, 
and 1973, respectively, for demonstration and 
training grants, and $20 million for each of 
fiscal years 1971 through 1975 for construc- 
tion grants; and places special emphasis on 
the need for facilities and services for the re- 
tarded in areas of urban and rural poverty. 
S. 2846. P/S 4/13/70. P/H amended 7/30/70. 
In conference, 

Health Training Improvement Act of 
1970.—Extends for 5 years and improves the 
Allied Health Professions Personnel Train- 
ing Act of 1966 and authorizes for training 
of allied health professions personnel $79.25 
million for fiscal year 1971, $97 million for 
fiscal year 1972, $118.25 million for fiscal 
year 1973, $138.5 million for fiscal year 1974, 
and $158.75 million for fiscal year 1975. Such 
funds are allocated to the categories of con- 
struction grants, basic improvement grants 
(formula), special project grants, advanced 
traineeships, development of new methods, 
utilization of educational talent, scholarship 
grants, work-study programs, and student 
loans; additionally creates a new emergency 
1-year $100 million program of special proj- 
ect grants for certain medical and dental 
schools in financial distress. S. 3568. P/S 


7/13/70. P/H amended 7/30/70. In confer- 
ence. 

Medical facilities construction and mod- 
ernization amendments.—Authorized $1.29 
billion in grants to the States for construc- 
tion or modernization of hospitals and other 
health facilities for fiscal years 1971, 1972, 


and 1973; established a new 3-year program 
of guaranteed loans to cover up to 90% of 
the cost to private nonprofit agencies for 
medical facility construction or moderniza- 
tion and a program of direct loans for con- 
struction or modernization of public facili- 
ties and for such loans authorized $1.5 billion 
for fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 1973, but not 
more than $500 million per year; provided 
a new 3-year $20 million per year program of 
project grants to assist in the modernization 
or construction of emergency rooms in gen- 
eral hospitals and transportation systems; 
provides for reports on the health conse- 
quences of the use of marihuana; and made 
other legislative changes. Public Law 91-296. 

Medical Library Assistance Extension 
Act.—Extended for 3 years the current pro- 
gram to provide financial assistance for the 
construction of health library facilities; to 
support training of health Hbrarians and 
other information specialists; to expand and 
improve health library services through the 
provision of grants for library resources; to 
support projects of research and develop- 
ment in the field of health communications, 
and related special scientific projects; to sup- 
port the development of a national system 
of regional medical libraries; and to support 
selected biomedical scientific publications 
projects; and authorized for funding these 
programs $63 million for fiscal years 1971 
through 1973. Public Law 91-212: 

Migrant health services—Extended until 
June 30, 1973, the authority of the Public 
Health Service Act to imvrove health serv- 
ices and the health conditions of domestic 
agricultural migratory workers and their 
families, and provided for this purpose in- 
creased funding authorizations of $20 million 
for fiscal year 1971, $25 million for fiscal year 
1972, and #30 million for fiscal year 1973. 
Public Law 91-209. 

Poison Prevention Packaging Act —Amends 
the Federal Hazardous Substances Act to 
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provide for child-resistant packaging to pro- 
tect children from serious personal injury 
or serious illness resulting from handling, 
using, or ingesting any hazardous household 
substance; authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to determine 
those substances to be specially packaged 
and to establish packaging performance 
standards; sets penalties for failure to con- 
form to those standards; and creates a tech- 
nical advisory committee to advise the Sec- 
retary. S. 2162. P/S 5/11/70. 

Public Health Cigarette Smoking Act.— 
Prohibited all broadcast advertising of cigar- 
ettes after January’1, 1971; strengthened 
the warning on cigarette packages by chang- 
ing it from “Caution: Cigarette Smoking 
May Be Hazardous to Your Health” to “Warn- 
ing: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking is Dangerous to 
Your Health”; prohibited States from regu- 
lating cigarette advertising; and suspended 
until July 1971 a Federal Trade Commission 
rule which would require warnings in print 
cigarette advertising. Public Law 91-222. 

Publie health training—Amended the 
Public Health Services Act to-extend for 
three additional fiscal years the authority to 
make formula grants to schools of public 
health and authorized therefor $9 million, 
$12 million and $15 million for fiscal years 
1971, 1972 and 1973, respectively; to extend 
through fiscal year 1973 project grants for 
graduate or specialized training in public 
health and authorized therefor $14 million, 
$15 million and $16 million for fiscal years 
1971, 1972, and 1973, respectively; to extend 
for two fiscal years project grants for trainee- 
ships for professional health personnel and 
authorized therefor $16 million and $18 mil- 
Tion for fiscal years 1972 and 1978, respec- 
tively. Public Law 91-208. 


Water pollution compact 


Potomac Valley Conservancy District Com- 
pact amendments—Grants the consent of 
Congress to:the States of Maryland and West 
Virginia and the Commonwealths of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania and the District of 
Columbia, as signatory bodies, for certain 
amendments to the compact creating the 
Potomac Valley Conservancy District and 
establishing the Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin. S.J. Res. 67. P/S 
8/14/70. H.J. Res. 1179. H. Cal. 


HOUSING 


College housing debt service grants.—Pro- 
vides an additional $2.6 million authoriza- 
tion for college housing interest subsidy 
grants. thereby making the total available 
for fiscal year 1971 $6.8 million. S.J. Res. 196, 
P/S 5/15/79. 

Emergency Home Finance Act.—Increased 
the availability of mortgage credit for the 
financing of urgently needed housing; au- 
thorized $250 million to subsidize the inter- 
est on loans made by Federal home loan 
banks to savings and loan associations and 
other member borrowers of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board (FHLBB) system, and re- 
quired the FHLBB to establish a maximum 
“spread” between the rate charged by the 
home loan bank and that charged by the 
savings and loan association, thus passing 
maximum benefits to the home buyer; ex- 
panded the scope of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (FNMA) to include 
conventional as well as Federally insured 
and guaranteed mortgages in its secondary 
market operations; established an identical 
secondary market institution through the 
FHLBB for conventional and Federally in- 
sured and guaranteed mortgages; contained 
new Government National Mortgage Associa- 
tion (GNMA) special assistance authority 
amounting to’ $750 million and transferred 
another $750 million from the congressional 


authority to Presidential authority. and re- 
moved the existing par purchase restriction 


on the use of the $2 billion balance of funds 
now under congressional authority of the 
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GNMA, thus making available for immediate 
use a total of $2.750 billion for Federally as- 
sisted low and moderate income housing; 
established a new interest subsidy program 
for middle-income housing through FNMA; 
renewed the authority of the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to set the 
maximum allowable interest rates for FHA 
and VA mortgages; made technical changes 
designed to assist savings and loan associa- 
tions to increase their deposits and thus 
make more mortgage funds available to the 
housing market. Public Law 91-351. 

Loans to lessees of nonfarm rural land.— 
Authorizes the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to make rural housing loans under title 
V of the Housing Act of 1949 to lessees of 
nonfarm rural land. S. 3330. P/S 8/28/70. 

Paraplegic housing program.—Authorizes 
the Veterans’ Administration to make direct 
loans to eligible disabled veterans for assist- 
ance in acquiring specially adapted housing 
as defined in chapter 21 of title 38, United 
States Code. S. 3775. P/S 8/28/70. 


INDIANS 


Chemehuevi Tribe—Authorizes the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in the amount of $996,834.81 
awarded to the Chemehuevi Tribe of Indians 
in Indian Claims Commission dockets which 
funds were appropriated April 30, 1965. 
S. 4033. P/S 9/1/70. 

Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw and Semi- 
nole Nations of Oklahoma.—Provided that 
when a member, or the descendant of a mem- 
ber, of the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
and Seminole Nations of Oklahoma dies 
without a will and has no heirs, his interest 
in any trust or restricted land, or in the rents 
therefrom, will escheat to the tribe. Public 
Law 91-240. 

Choctaw Tribe, Oklahoma—Repealed the 
act of August 25, 1969, with respect to the 
final disposition of the affairs of the Choc- 
taw Tribe, Oklahoma. Public Law 91-386. 

Coeur D’Alene Indian Reservation.—Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to ap- 
prove the sale, exchange, or encumbrance 
of tribal lands and to sell or exchange in- 
dividually owned trust lands or interests 
therein held in multiple ownership to other 
Indians if the sale or exchange is authorized 
by the owners of at least a majority of 
the interests in such lands. S. 3487. P/S 
9/1/70. 

Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation.—Authorized the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation to 
use a $2,450,000 judgment recovered against 
the United States in the Indian Claims Com- 
mission, and accumulated interest. Public 
Law 91-259. 

Confederated Tribes of Weas, Piankashaws, 
Peorias and Kaskaskias.—Provided for a per 
capita distribution of 3 judgments by the 
Indian Claims Commission totaling $2,049,- 
273 that have been recovered on behalf of 
the Confederated Tribes of Weas, Pianka- 
shaws, Peorias and Kaskasklas and provided 
that any per capita share the Secretary of 
Interior is unable to deliver within two years 
shall revert to the Peoria Tribe. Public Law 
91-364. 

Educational facilities for Indian chil- 
dren.—Authorizes the appropriation of $27,- 
400,000 annually for each of fiscal years 1971, 
1972 and 1978 to aid public school districts 
near Indian reservations in the construc- 
tion of classrooms, housing and other neces- 
sary educational facilities for Indian chil- 
dren attending these schools. S.J. Res. 144. 
P/S 5/19/70. 

Five Civilized Tribes and Osage Tribe of 
Oklahoma,—Amends certain Federal laws re- 
lating to the administration of the affairs 
of members of the Five Civilized Tribes and 
of the Osage Tribe in Oklahoma to remove 
& hiatus brought about by the adoption in 
Oklahoma of a constitutional amendment 
establishing a new judicial department for 
that State. S. 2362. P/S 4/30/70. 
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Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma.—Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
vey to certain individual members of the 
Five Civilized Tribes interests in former 
restricted lands that were acquired by the 
United States pursuant to the Oklahoma 
Indian Welfare Act of 1936. S. 1498. P/S 
4/27/70. 

Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma.—Au- 
thorizes each of the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Oklahoma (Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, Sem- 
inole and Chickasaw) to popularly elect 
their principal officers and makes clear that 
for purposes of developing election proce- 
dures the current leadership shall bear re- 
sponsibility. S. 3116. P/S 4/27/70. 

Fort Belknap Indian Irrigation Project, 
Montana.—Authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to transfer title for the facilities 
of the Brown unit of the Fort Belknap In- 
dian irrigation project to the owners of the 
lands served by the unit; provided that the 
landowners assume responsibility for opera- 
tion and maintenance; cancelled all out- 
standing operation and maintenance charges 
and deferred construction charges on the 
project. Public Law 91-251. 

Fort Belknap Indian Reservation, Mon- 
tana.—Amends the Act of March 3, 1921, 
which provided for allotment of lands on 
the Fort Belknap Reservation, to provide for 
the reservation of all minerals for the bene- 
fit of tribal members in common, S. 786. 
P/S 5/15/70. 

Fort Berthold Reservation, North Dakota.— 
Authorizes the mortgaging of tribal land 
on the Fort Berthold Reservation acquired 
after the date of enactment of this legisla- 
tion and provides that resulting funds are 
to be used to buy lands within the reserva- 
tion to improve the tribal land base. S. 774. 
P/S 5/11/70. 

Hopi Indian Tribe, Arizona—Gave the 
governing body of the Hopi Tribe the au- 
thorities it needs to develop the Hopi In- 
dustrial Park. Public Law 91-264. 


Hualapai Tribe, Arizona—aAuthorized the 
use of a judgment recovered against the 
United States by the Hualapai Tribe of In- 
dians in Indians Claims Commission Docket 


No. 90. The net amount ayailable is 
974,612. H.R. 13434. Public Law 91- 

Inter-Tribal Council, Inc., Miami, Okla- 
homa.—Authorizes and directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey without considera- 
tion 114 acres of surplus Federal land in 
Oklahoma to an organization known as the 
Inter-Tribal Council Incorporated, Miami, 
Oklahoma, which will encourage labor- 
oriented industries to locate on this 
acreage, thus raising the socioeconomic 
level of the tribal members residing in the 
area through the creation of jobs and better 
housing. S. 886. P/S 5/15/70. 

Lac Du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior 
Chippewa Indians, Wisconsin —Conveys the 
beneficial interest in 40 acres of federally 
owned land to the Lac du Flambeau Tribe of 
Wisconsin, subject to valid existing rights- 
of-way and the right of the State of Wis- 
consin to use the fire observation tower lo- 
cated on the land for so long as needed and 
provides that the Indian Claims Commission 
will determine the extent to which the value 
of the beneficial interest conveyed should or 
should not be set off against any claims 
against the United States Government deter- 
mined by the Commission. S. 1751. P/S 
4/30/70. 

Loans to Indian Tribes—Provided author- 
ity for the Farmers Home Administration 
(FHA) to make loans to Indian tribes for 
the purchase of land within their reserva- 
tions; permitted any tribe to mortgage its 
land as security for such a FHA loan; per- 
mitted the tribe to waive immunity from 
suit without its consent as a part of its loan 
agreement; excepted trust lands from the 
FHA Act provision that land mortgaged to 
secure a loan shall be subject to local taxa- 
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tion; permitted the title to land acquired 
with loan funds to be taken in trust; pro- 
vided that in addition to making direct loans 
from its direct loan account the FHA may 
insure loans to tribes made by commercial 
lending institutions; specified that the eight 
Indian Reorganization Act corporations in 
Alaska are eligible for loans to buy land al- 
though they do not have reservations. Public 
Law 91-229. 

Potawatomi Indians.—Authorized the use 
of a judgment against the United States 
recovered by the Citizen Band of Potawatomi 
Indians of Oklahoma in an Indian Claims 
Commission Docket, the net amount available 
being $723,111. H.R. 14097. Public Law 91- . 

Quapaw Indians, Oklahoma.—Extended for 
an additional period of 25 years from March 
8, 1971, the restrictions, tax exemptions, and 
limitations affecting lands of the Quapaw 
Indians in Oklahoma that were extended to 
that date by the act of July 27, 1939. Public 
Law 91-290. 

Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, Nevada.— 
Grants to the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony in 
Nevada the beneficial interest in and to 28.38 
acres of land the colony has been using and 
occupying since the land was acquired by 
the Federal Government by purchase from 
private individuals for use as homesites for 
nonreservation Indians, and authorizes the 
governing body of the colony, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
make long-term leases of land to members 
for homesites, dedicate lands for public pur- 
poses, contract for public facilities and other 
services, enact zoning, building, and sanitary 
regulations, and take action to establish 
proper boundaries of the colony lands. S. 
3196. P/S 9/1/70. 

Sac and For Tribes of Oklahoma—Au- 
thorized the use of a judgment against the 
United States recovered by the Sac and Fox 
Tribes of Oklahoma in an Indian Claims 
Commission Docket, the net amount avail- 
able, including accrued interest, amounting 
to $703,345. H.R. 14827. Public Law 91- . 

Sioux Tribe of the Fort Peck Indian Reser- 
vation, Montana.—Provided for a per capita 
distribution among the members of the tribe 
of a judgment of $1,161,354.41 against the 
United States recovered by the tribe. Public 
Law 91-283. 

Snohomish, Upper Skagit, and Snoqual- 
mie-Skykomish Tribes—Disposes of three 
separate awards of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission to the Snohomish, Upper Skagit, and 
Snoqualmie-Skykomish Tribes, in the total 
amount of $779,335.50. S. 4078. P/S 9/1/70. 

Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska.—Au- 
thorized the disposition of funds (previously 
appropriated, invested and amounting to $7 
million) awarded to the Tlingit and Haida 
Indians of Alaska by a judgment against the 
United States for land taken, principally the 
Tongass National Forest. Public Law 91-335. 

Tulalip Reservation, Washington.—Gave 
the Tulalip Tribes of the Tulalip Reservation 
in Washington additional authority to ac- 
quire, manage, and dispose of tribal property. 
Public Law 91-274. 

Ute Tribe.—Authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to reimburse the Ute Indian Tribe of 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation for tribal 
funds that have been used for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of the Uin- 
tah Indian irrigation project, Utah; author- 
izes the payment of interest on the tribal 
funds used; and transfers the title to four 
pieces of land purchased by the United States 
in connection with this project to the United 
States to be held in trust for the tribe. H.R. 
16416. Public Law 91— . 

Ute Tribes—Provides for the disposition 
of funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Confederated Bands of Ute In- 
dians in the Court of Claims, and a judg- 
ment in favor of the Ute Tribe of the Uintah 
and Ouray Reservation for and on behalf of 
the Uncompahgre Band of Ute Indians in an 
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Indian Claims Commission docket. S. 3997. 
P/S 9/1/70. 

Washoe Tribe of Nevada and California — 
Set aside 80 acres of public domain in Alpine 
County, California, to carry out a program 
to assist certain Washoe Indians. Public Law 
91-362. 

Yakima Tribes——Provides for the disposi- 
tion of three awards totaling $2,210,991.40 
awarded to the Yakimas by the Indian 
Claims Commission as compensation for the 
value of reservation lands omitted through 
erroneous surveys of the boundaries of the 
Yakima Indian Reservation established by 
the treaty of June 9, 1855. S. 3337. P/S 
5/15/70. H.R. 15469. H. Cal. 

Yavapai-Prescott Community Reservation, 
Arizona.—Authorized lands on the Yavapai- 
Prescott Community Reservation to be leased 
for periods up to 99 years if a long-term 
lease will be in the best interest of the In- 
dian owner. Public Law 91-275. 


INTERNATIONAL 


American Prisoners of War in Southeast 
Asia.—Placed the Congress on record in sup- 
port of humane treatment for the United 
States prisoners of war and focused world 
attention on the failure of North Vietnam 
and the National Liberation Front to comply 
with the provisions of the Geneva Conven- 
tion on the treatment of prisoners of war. H. 
Con. Res. 454. House adopted 12/15/69. Sen- 
ate adopted 2/18/70. 

Arms Control and Disarmament Act 
Amendments.—Authorized the appropriation 
of $17.5 million for fiscal years 1971 and 1972 
for operations of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. Public Law 91-246. 

Convention of offenses and certain other 
acts committed on board aircraft—imple- 
menting legislation—Amends the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to permit the United 
States to implement certain provisions of 
the Tokyo Convention, which was approved 
by the Senate on May 13, 1969 and is de- 
signed to promote aviation safety through 
establishment of continuity of jurisdiction 
over criminal acts occurring onboard air- 
craft. S. 2176. P/S 8/13/70. 

Convention relating to arbitral awards— 
implementing legislation.—Implemented the 
Convention on the Recognition and Enforce- 
ment of Foreign Arbitral Awards which was 
approved by the Senate on October 4, 1968, 
creating a new chapter under title 9 of the 
United States Code (the Federal Arbitra- 
tion Act) dealing exclusively with the recog- 
nition and enforcement of awards pursuant 
to the provisions of the convention. Public 
Law 91-368. 

Gulf of Tonkin Resolution—termination — 
Provides that under the authority of section 
3 of the joint resolution commonly known 
as the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution and en- 
titled “Joint resolution to promote the main- 
tenance of international peace and security 
in Southeast Asia”, such joint resolution 
shall be terminated effective upon approval 
of both Houses of Congress. S. Con. Res. 64. 
Senate adopted 7/10/70. 

International biological program.—Au- 
thorizes all Federal departments and agen- 
cies having functions or objectives related to 
the International Biological Program (IBP) 
to obligate or transfer money from appro- 
priate funds and to provide such other sup- 
port as may be appropriate to that effort; 
expresses the support and endorsement of 
the Congress for the International Biologi- 
cal Program; and declares that the provision 
by the United States of adequate financial 
and other support for the IBP is a matter of 
priority. H.J. Res. 589. P/H 11/12/69. P/S 
amended 8/3/70. 

International expositions.—Established a 
Federal procedure for determination of en- 
dorsement of and participation in interna- 
tional expositions held in the United States; 
called on the President to make findings as 
to official recognition of a domestically pro- 
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posed international eposition and to submit 
to Congress such proposals considered appro- 
priate for Federal participation; and author- 
ized appropriations not to exceed $200,000 in 
any fiscal year. Public Law 91-269. 

Military sales—limitations on United States 
involvement in Cambodia.—Authorizes $250 
million for foreign military sales for each of 
fiscal years 1970 and 1971 and sets a credit 
ceiling of $300 million in each of those fiscal 
years; places limitations on United States 
involvement in Cambodia; repeals the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution effective at the end 
of the second session of the 91st Congress; 
requires that any sale or grant of the “Inter- 
national Fighter” aircraft, other than to 
Vietnam or sales through commercial chan- 
nels, be made under the regular military 
grant aid and sales programs; places a $35 
million ceiling on the amount of excess de- 
fense articles that may be given to foreign 
countries in any fiscal year; and makes other 
changes in, or additions to, existing law. 
H.R. 15628. P/H 3/24/70. P/S amended 
6/30/70. In conference. 

Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History—aAuthorized an increase in the 
United States annual contributions to the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History from $90,300 to $200,000 and author- 
ized the appropriation of $386,050 for the 
payment of arrearages incurred during fiscal 
years 1965-1969. Public Law 91-340. 

Peace Corps Act amendments.—Authorized 
$98.8 million for activities of the Peace Corps 
in fiscal year 1971; proposed new authori- 
ties to attract more highly skilled married 
volunteers with children; broadened the 
language of the Peace Corps Act to encour- 
age the development of, and participation in, 
international voluntary service programs and 
activities and authorized up to $300,000 
therefor in fiscal year 1971. Public Law 91- 
352. 

Retirement age for Foreign Service career 
ministers.—Amends the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 to lower the mandatory retirement 
age of career Ministers from age 65 to 60 
except while serving in positions to which 
they have been appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; and to provide for a retirement 
schedule for those career Ministers who are 
now past the mandatory retirement age. S. 
3691. P/S 6/19/70. 

Suspension of further deployment of of- 
fensive and defensive nuclear strategic weap- 
ons systems.—Expressed the sense of the Sen- 
ate that prompt negotiations between the 
Governments of the United States and the 
Soviet Union to seek agreed limitations of 
both offensive and defensive strategic weap- 
ons should be urgently pursued, and that the 
President of the United States should pro- 
pose to the Government of the Soviet Union 
an immediate suspension by the United 
States and the Soviet Union of the further 
deployment of all offensive and defensive 
nuclear strategic weapons systems, subject to 
national verification or such other measures 
of observation and inspection as may be ap- 
propriate. S. Res. 211. Senate adopted 
4/9/70. 

Treaties 


Convention on the Privileges and Immu- 
nities of the United Nations—Accords cer- 
tain privileges and immunities to the United 
Nations, as an organization, and to the 
representatives of its Members, officials of 
the United Nations, and experts on missions 
for the United Nations; for the most part, 
these privileges and immunities have al- 
ready been conferred upon the United Na- 
tions through the Internation Organizations 
Immunities Act of 1945 and the Headquar- 
ters Agreement of 1947. Ex. J (91st, Ist). 
Resolution of ratification agreed to 3/19/70. 

Extradition treaty with New Zealand.— 
This treaty follows generally the form and 
content of extradition treaties recently con- 
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cluded by the U.S. Government. Under its 
coverage are 32 extraditable offenses includ- 
ing, for the first time, aircraft hijacking and 
offenses relating to narcotics and other dan- 
gerous drugs. Ex. C (9ist, 2d). Resolution 
of ratification agreed to 5/27/70. 

Intellectual and industrial property con- 
ventions—Both of the following refer to 
patents and copyrights: (1) The Convention 
Establishing the World Intellectual Prop- 
erty Organization is to be responsible for 
the overall administrative activities of re- 
lated organizations and the promotion of the 
protection of intellectual property on a 
worldwide basis, and (2) the Paris Conven- 
tion for the Protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty revised the Industrial Property Conven- 
tion to bring its finances and structure and 
that of its Secretariat into line with the 
more modern principles of international 
organization. Ex. A (91st, Ist). Resolution 
of ratification agreed to 2/28/70. 

Protocol to the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries Convention.—Provides for the removal 
of the Convention’s current restrictions re- 
lating to (1) the number of commissioners 
on each of the special panels established by 
the Convention; and (2) the kinds of meas- 
ures which the International Commission 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries may 
propose in order to achieve optimum utili- 
zation of fish stocks in the Convention area. 
Ex. I (91st, 1st). Resolution of ratification 
agreed to 3/19/70. 

Radiotelephone stations agreement with 
Canada.—Provides for the reciprocal issu- 
ance of permits by the United States and 
Canada to licensed private operators of ra- 
diotelephone stations of one country while 
temporarily in the jurisdiction of the other. 
Ex. A (91st, 2d). Resolution of ratification 
agreed to 5/27/70. 

United Nations Headquarters erpansion.— 
Authorizes a $20 million appropriation to 
the Secretary of State for a grant to be made 
to the United Nations to defray a portion of 
the cost of the expansion and improvement 
of its headquarters in New York City. S.J. 
Res. 173. P/S 7/10/70. 

U.S-U.S.S.R. political exchange pro- 
gram.—Assists governmental officials of the 
United States and the Soviet Union through 
means of exchange of visits in making better 
informed judgments about world affairs in- 
volving the two countries; authorizes travel 
to the U.S.S.R. for not more than 1,000 
elected U.S. officials—including Members of 
Congress—and their spouses during a period 
of 5 years beginning February 1, 1971; pro- 
vides for efforts to facilitate comparable 
trips to the United States by Soviet officials; 
authorizes up to $5 million for the program 
over the 5-year period. S. 3127. P/S 4/20/70. 

Water pollution research—Fijfth Interna- 
tional Conference.—Seeks the cooperation 
of the Federal and State Governments and 
all interested persons and organizations to 
assist in the Fifth International Conference 
on Water Pollution to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, California, from July 26 through Aug- 
ust 1, 1970, and which will be reconvened in 
Honolulu, Hawaii, from August 2 through 
August 5, 1970. S.J. Res. 162. P/S 3/19/70. 

JUDICIAL 

Additional district judges.—Provided for 
the creation of 58 new permanent district 
judgeships throughout the United States and 
made amendments to the Judicial Code to 
enable the Federal courts more efficiently 
and expeditiously to handle the business 
brought before them. Public Law 91-272. 
“Civil Rights Commission authorization.— 
Increases the annual authorization of the 
Civil Rights Commission from $2,650,000 to 
$3.400,000 for each fiscal year, beginning 
with fiscal year 1970, and ending with Jan- 
uary 31, 1973, the termination date of the 
Commission, to reflect statutory pay in- 
creases and other increases in expenses; in- 
creases the per diem amount payable to 
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Commission members and consultants from 
$75 to $100; amends the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 to provide that any person defamed, 
degraded, or incriminated by a Commission 
report shall be provided an opportunity to 
answer the charges or allegations contained 
therein, and that said answer shall be an- 
nexed to the Commission report. S. 2455. 
P/S 7/14/70. H. Cal. 

Copyright protection extension.—Con- 
tinues until December 31, 1971 the renewal 
term of any copyright subsisting on the 
date of this resolution, or the term as previ- 
ously extended by Public Law 87-668, Public 
Law 89-442, Public Law 90-141, Public Law 
90-416, Public Law 91-147. S.J. Res. 230. 
P/S 8/17/70. 

Customs Courts Act—Modernized pro- 
cedures in the Customs Court and related 
administrative processes in the Bureau of 
Customs so that the Court and the Bureau 
will be better able to cope effectively and 
expeditiously with their rapidly expanding 
workload. Public Law 91-271. 

Federal Youth Corrections Act——Amended 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act to per- 
mit examiners to conduct interviews with 
youth offenders. Public Law 91-339. 

Immigration and Nationality Act amend- 
ments.—Facilitated the entry into the 
United States of certain classes of non-im- 
migrant aliens and altered the provisions of 
the Act regarding the applicability of the 
two-year foreign residence requirement for 
aliens in the United States as exchange visi- 
tors. Public Law 91-225. 

Immigration and Nationality Act amend- 
ments.—Struck from section 213 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act the require- 
ment that cash accepted by the Attorney 
General, under his discretionary authority 
to admit certain excludable aliens upon the 
giving of a bond or posting of cash, be de- 
Posited in the postal savings system and pro- 
vided instead that the cash received as se- 
curity on bonds be deposited in the Treasury 
with interest thereon payable at a rate not to 
exceed 3 percent per annum. Public Law 91- 
313. 

Jurisdiction 


of US. courts—contract 
claims.—Provided courts of the United 
States with jurisdiction over contract claims 
against the following nonappropriated fund 
activities: Army and Air Force Exchange 


Service; Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast 
Guard exchanges; and exchange councils of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration and required that the United States 
be reimbursed for any judgments it pays as 
a result of a contract claim against one of 
the specified instrumentalities of the United 
States. Public Law 91-350. 


Mississippi District Court 


Provided for holding terms of the United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi at Gulfport, Mississippi. 
S. 3122, P/S 6/26/70. 

Provided for holding terms of the United 
States District Court for the Western Divi- 
sion of the Southern District of Mississippi 
at Natchez, Mississippi. S. 3225. P/S 8/20/70. 

Newspaper Preservation Act.—Provided, 
under certain conditions, for exempting from 
the antitrust laws, price fixing, profit pool- 
ing, and market division by competing news- 
papers if not more than one newspaper in- 
volved is a newspaper other than one “in 
probable danger of financial failure” or at 
the time a joint newspaper operation was 
entered into not more than one of the news- 
papers involved “was likely to remain or be- 
come a financially sound publication.” Pub- 
lic Law 91-353. 

United States land titles——Amends section 
355 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, to 
provide that the Attorney General is to be 
responsible for the approval of the suf- 
ficiency of titles to land acquired by the 
United States and that he may delegate this 
authority to other departments and agencies, 
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subject to his general supervision and reg- 
ulation; to preserve the existing law per- 
mitting the Tennessee Valley Authority to 
approve land titles as to land acquired by 
that Authority; and for other purposes. H.R. 
15374. Public Law 91- . 

Voting Rights Act Extension.—Extended 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 for 5 years; 
extended the suspension of literacy tests and 
of other tests and devices to all states; im- 
ited residence requirements for voting in 
presidential elections by establishing nation- 
wide, uniform standards for such elections; 
and lowered the voting age to 18 in Federal, 
State and local elections. Public Law 91-285. 

LABOR 

Railroad Adjustment Board.—Amended the 
Railroad Labor Act to revise the organiza- 
tional structure of the first division of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board made 
necessary by the merger of unions represent- 
ing the trainmen, firemen, conductors, and 
switchmen into & new union, the United 
Transportation Union. Public Law 91-234. 

Railroad Retirement.—Provided for a tax 
on railroad employers to cover the costs of 
the supplemental annuity program for em- 
ployees; placed that program on a permanent 
basis; and provided that any individual who 
renders service as an employee for compen- 
sation after the “supplemental annuity clos- 
ing date” applicable to him will not be en- 
titled to a supplemental annuity. Public Law 
91-215. 

Railroad Retirement Act Amendments.— 
Amended the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 to provide temporarily (until June 30, 
1972) a 15 percent increase in annuities retro- 
active to January 1, 1970; provided that a 
study of the railroad retirement system and 
its financing shall be made by a 5-member 
Commission which is to submit its recom- 
mendations to the President and to Congress 
no later than July 1, 1971; and, in order to 
produce additional income for the retirement 
account, provided for a change in the pro- 
cedure under which special obligations is- 
sued to the retirement account are redeemed 
to make benefit payments, as well as a change 
in the interest computation rate on obliga- 
tions to the account. Public Law 91-377. 

Railway labor-management dispute.—Pre- 
vented a nationwide strike on railroads 
throughout the United States scheduled to 
occur at midnight, March 3, 1970, and pro- 
vided that for the 37-day period beginning 
with the enactment of this legislation (until 
April 11, 1971), strikes and lockouts occur- 
ring as a result of this dispute were pro- 
hibited. Public Law 91-203. 

Railway labor-management dispute.—Pre- 
vented a nationwide strike on railroads 
throughout the United States which was pre- 
viously prohibited by Public Law 91-203 by 
putting into effect a “memorandum of un- 
derstanding,” dated December 4, 1969, which 
memorandum was agreed to by the railroads 
and negotiators for the four shopcraft unions 
involved in the dispute and which is subject 
to renegotiation commencing September 1, 
1970, for changes effective on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 1971. Public Law 91-226. 

MEMORIALS AND TRIBUTES 

Apollo 13 astronauts.—Expressed the Sen- 
ate’s commendation of the Apollo 13 astro- 
nauts—James Lovell, John L. Swigert, Jr., 
and Fred W. Haise, Jr.—for their fortitude 
and courage; extended support to their fam- 
ilies, friends and all involved in their mis- 
sion; and urged all who wished to and could 
comply to pause at 9 a.m., April 14, 1970, to 
ask the help of God in assuring the safe 
return of the astronauts. S. Res. 388. Senate 
adopted 4/14/70. 

Commendation of heroism of airline pi- 
lots.—Expressed the sense of the Senate that 
Eastern Airlines Captain Robert M. Wilbur, 
Jr., and his co-pilot, the late James E. Hart- 
ley, be commended for their heroic action in 
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averting a major air disaster on March 17, 
1970. S. Res. 375. Senate adopted 3/24/70. 

Everett McKinley Dirksen Building— 
Named the existing Federal Office Building 
and United States Courthouse in Chicago, 
Tilinois, in memory of the late Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirksen, who served as a Member of 
Congress from Illinois from 1933 to 1969. 
Public Law 91-237. 

Goddard Rocket and Space Museum.—Pro- 
vides congressional recognition of the God- 
dard Rocket and Space Museum of the Ros- 
well Museum and Art Center, Roswell, New 
Mexico, as a fitting memorial to Dr. Robert 
H. Goddard, an outstanding pioneer in Amer- 
ican rocketry. S. Con. Res. 49. Senate adopted 
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Harry S. Truman Dam and Reservoir, Mis- 
souri—Renamed the Kaysinger Bluff Dam 
and Reservoir, Osage River Basin, Missouri, 
in honor of the 38rd President of the United 
States, the Honorable Harry S. Truman. Pub- 
lic Law 91-267. 

Honor America Day—-Granted Congres- 
sional recognition to the importance of the 
July 4, 1970, Honor America Day celebra- 
tions and called upon the people of the 
United States to observe such celebrations 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 
H. Con. Res. 669. House adopted 6/29/70. 
Senate adopted 7/1/70. 

Jose Antonio Navarro Commemorative Med- 
als.—Authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to strike and furnish to the San Antonio 
Conservation Society, without cost to the 
Federal Government, not more than 100,000 
medals in commemoration of the many con- 
tributions to the founding and early devel- 
opment of the State of Texas and the city of 
San Antonio by Jose Antonio Navarro. Pub- 
lic Law 91-244, 

Mary McLeod Bethune memorial.—Ex- 
tended for 4 years the existing authority for 
the erection in the District of Columbia of 
a memorial in honor of Mary McLeod Beth- 
une, a prominent Negro educator, and in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the signing of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. Public Law 91-277. 

Newt Graham Lock and Dam.—Designates 
lock and dam No. 18 on the Verdigris River, 
Oklahoma, as the Newt Graham lock and 
dam, and the lake created thereby as the 
Newt Graham Lake, in honor of Newton R. 
Graham who contributed to the compre- 
hensive development of the Arkansas River 
Basin. S. 1500. P/S 5/25/70. 

Ohio Northern University Commemorative 
Medals.—Authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to strike and furnish to Ohio 
Northern University not more than 16,000 
national medals commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the founding on August 15, 
1871, of Ohio Northern University, located 
in Ada, Ohio, Public Law 91-381. 

Ohio Northern University’s 100th anniver- 
sary.—Extended Congress’ congratulations 
and greetings to Ohio Northern University 
on the occasion of the 100th anniversary of 
its founding. H. Con. Res. 575. House 
adopted 4/29/70. Senate adopted 6/26/70 

Ohio State University’s 100th anniver- 
sary.—Extended Congress’ congratulations 
and greetings to Ohio State University 
on the occasion of the 100th anniversary of 
its founding. H. Con. Res. 573. House adopted 
4/29/70. Senate adopted 6/26/70. 

Peruvian earthquake.—Extended the sym- 
pathy of the Senate to the President and 
the people of Peru in the hour of their suf- 
fering and distress resulting from an earth- 
quake on May 31, 1970, causing loss of thou- 
sands of lives and destruction or devastation 
of many towns and villages, rendering home- 
less and destitute many thousands of peo- 
ple. S. Res. 424. Senate adopted 6/29/70. 

Pick-Sloan Missouri River Basin pro- 
gram.—Designates the comprehensive Mis- 
souri River Basin development program as 
the Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin program in 
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honor of W. G. Sloan and General Lewis A 
Pick who contributed to the deyelopment 
of the water resources of the Nation and the 
Missouri River Basin, S. 1100 P/S 5/25/70. 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield.— 
Extended to Mike Mansfield the gratitude 
and admiration of the Senate for his out- 
standing performance as a Senator and as a 
Majority Leader, whereas he completed, on 
June 19; 1970, 9 years and 167 days as Ma- 
jority Leader of the United States Senate, 
a period of service exceeding that of any 
previous Majority Leader in the history oI 
the United States Senate. S. Res. 423. Senate 
adopted 6/25/70. 

Stone Mountain Memorial Medals—Au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
strike and furnish to the Stone Mountain 
Memorial Foundation, without cost to the 
Federal Government, not more than 500,000 
medals in commemoration of the completion 
of the carvings on Stone Mountain, Georgia, 
depicting heroes of the Confederacy. Public 
Law 91-254. 

Tribute to General Omar N. Bradley and 
Allied World War II victory in Europe.—Ex- 
pressed the sense of Congress that, on the 
occasion of the 25th anniversary of V-E Day, 
and the formal opening of the General Omar 
N. Bradley historical collection, appropriate 
ceremonies be conducted at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania. H. Con. Res. 207. House adopted 
5/19/69. Senate adopted 2/10/70. 

U.S.S. “Utah” —Authorizes the Secretary 
of the Navy to take such action as is neces- 
sary to provide for erection of a flagpole on 
the remains of the battleship, U.S.S. “Utah”, 
the flying of the American flag over the re- 
mains of such battleship and the raising and 
lowering of such flag each day—such action 
in honor of the heroic men entombed in her 
hull on December 7, 1941. S. 583. P/S 7/10/70. 

William “Bill” Dannelly Reservoir, Ala- 
bama.—Changes the name of the Miller Ferry 
lock and dam, Alabama River, Alabama, as a 
tribute to Judge William “Bill” Dannelly, for 
his role in the development of the water re- 
sources of the Alabama-Coosa River Basin. 
S. 528, P/S 5/22/70. 

William G. Stone Navigation Lock, Cali- 
fornia.—Designates the lock on the Sacra- 
mento deepwater ship channel in the State 
of California as the William G. Stone naviga- 
tion lock in honor of the late William G. 
Stone, whose efforts contributed so much to 
the development of this important project. 
S. 3192. P/S 7/21/70. 

Harry A. Blackmun to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—Nomination confirmed 5/12/70. 
(94-0). 

George Harrold Carswell to be an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States—Nomination rejected 4/8/70 
(45-51). 

Admiral Thomas H. Moorer to be Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for a term 
of two years-—Nomination confirmed 6/17/70 
(78-2). 

PROCLAMATIONS 

American prisoners of war and servicemen 
missing in action in Southeast Asia—Ex- 
pressed the sense of Congress that May 1, 
1970, be commemorated as a day for an ap- 
peal for international justice for all American 
prisoners of war and servicemen missing in 
action in Southeast Asia; that avenues be 
sought to insure treatment of these men in 
accord with the Geneva Convention stand- 
ards; that every possible effort be made to 
secure their early release from captivity: and 
that the President designate Sunday, May 3, 
1970, as a National Day of Prayer for humane 
treatment and the safe return of these brave 
Americans. H. Con. Res. 582. House adopted 
previous Majority Leader in the history of 
House agreed to Senate amendments 4/28/70. 

Clean Waters for America Week—Au- 
thorizes the President to issue annually s 
proclamation designating the first full cal- 
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endar week in May of each year as “Clean 
Waters for America Week.” S.J. Res. 172. 
P/S 2/17/70. 

International Clergy Week.—Authorized 
and directed the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating the week commencing 
February 1, 1970, as “International Clergy 
Week in the United States.” Public Law 91- 
192. 

International Petroleum Ezposition.—Au- 
thorizes and requests the President to invite 
by proclamation or otherwise the States and 
foreign nations to participate in the Inter- 
national Petroleum Exposition to be held in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, from May 15 through May 
23, 1971, for the purposes of exhibiting ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies, and other prod- 
ucts used in the production and marketing 
of oil and gas and bringing together buyers 
and sellers for the promotion of foreign and 
domestic trade and commerce for such prod- 
ucts. S.J. Res. 127, P/S 2/17/70. 

Mineral Industry Week—Authorized and 
requested the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating the period of February 
13-19, 1970, as “Mineral Industry Week.” 
Public Law 91-195. 

National Arbor Day.—Authorized the Pres- 
ident to proclaim the last Friday of April 
1970 as "National Arbor Day” and called upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
such day with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. Public Law 91-236. 

National Machine Tool Week.—Authorized 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning September 20, and ending September 26, 
1970, as “National Machine Tool Week.” 
H.J. Res. 1194. Public Law 91- 

National park centennial year.—Requested 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
mating 1972 as “National Park Centennial 
Year” and created a special commission to 
prepare and execute the plans for the com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of the 
establishment of the world’s first national 
park, Yellowstone, on March 1, 1872, Public 
Law 91-332. 

RESOURCE BUILDUP 

Anadromous Fish Conservation Act 
amendments.—Extended and expanded the 
program for the conservation, development, 
and enhancement of the Nation’s anadro- 
mous fish and the fish in the Great Lakes 
that ascend streams to spawn; and author- 
ized for the program $6 million, $7.5 million, 
$8.5 million and $10 million for fiscal years 
1971, 1972, 1973, and 1974, respectively. Pub- 
lic Law 91-249. 

Arches National Park, Utah.—Establishes 
the Arches National Park in the State of 
Utah, consisting of some 173,154 acres, the 
greater part of which are now in Federal 
ownership, and protects, for a limited period, 
existing uses respecting grazing and the 
trailing and water of livestock. S. 532. P/S 
7/1/70. 

Canyonlands National Park, Utah.—Ex- 
tends the boundaries of the Canyonlands 
National Park by adding to the park ap- 
proximating 257,640 acres four additional 
tracts which, for the most part, are public 
lands totaling approximately 79,618 acres. 
5. 26. P/S 7/15/70. 

Cape Cod National Seashore, Massachu- 
setts.—Authorized the appropriation of an 
additional $17,401,000 to assure the acqui- 
sition of all remaining non-Federal lands 
needed to make the Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore a meaningful unit of the national park 
system. Public Law 91-252. 

Capitol Reef National Park, Utah.—Estab- 
lishes the Capitol Reef National Park in the 
State of Utah and provides for a total park 
area of 230,837 acres. S. 531. P/S 7/1/70. 

Central and Western Pacific Tuna Fishery 
Development Act.—Authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to institute a 3-year program 
for the development of latent tuna resources 
of the central and western Pacific and au- 


thorizes to be appropriated for the period 
July 1, 1970, to June 30, 1973, the sum of 
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$3 million to remain available until ex- 
pended. S, 3176. P/S 5/22/70. 

Classification and Multiple Use Act and 
the Public Land Sale Act extensions.—Ex- 
tends the Classification and Multiple Use Act 
and the Public Land Sale Act for a period of 
5 years to December 31, 1975. S. 3728. P/S 
7/8/70. 

Coral reefs conservation.—Authorizes the 
Secretaries of Interior and the Smithsonian 
Institution to expend $4.5 million until 
June 30, 1970 in cooperation with the terri- 
tories of Guam, American Samoa, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, other United 
States territories in the Pacific Ocean, and 
the State of Hawaii, for the conservation of 
their protective and productive coral reefs. 
The bill is designed to control the devas- 
tating crown of thorns starfish which has 
been destroying coral reefs. S. 3153. P/S 
4/27/70. H. Cal. 

Craters of the Moon National Monument, 
Idaho.—Designates 40,785 acres of the 
Craters of the Moon National Monument in 
Idaho as part of the national wilderness pres- 
ervation system, pursuant to provisions of 
the Wilderness Act (Public Law 88-577). 8. 
1732. P/S 6/16/70. 

East Greenacres Unit, Rathdrum Prairie 
Project, Idaho.—Authorized construction, 
Idaho, which unit would supply irrigation 
water to 5,230 acres and municipal and in- 
dustrial water, and provide fish and wild- 
life conservation and public recreation bene- 
fits. Public Law 91-286. 

Everglades National Park, Florida.—Pro- 
vides for acquisition by the National Park 
Service of the r inholdings within 
the Everglades National Park boundaries con- 
sisting of some 58,400 acres of privately 
owned lands and for such land purchases au- 
thorizes an additional $20 million. S. 2565. 
P/S 7/10/70. 

Falls of the Ohio Interstate Park com- 
pact.—Granted the consent of Congress to 
the Falls of the Ohio Interstate Park Com- 
pact to carry out an agreement between In- 
diana and Kentucky to create and develop an 
interstate park known as Fails of the Ohio 
Interstate Park, located on the Ohio River 
in Clark and Floyd Counties, Indiana, and 
Jefferson County, Kentucky, and to create 
a six-member commission to operate the 
park. H.R. 13971. Public Law 91- . 

Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
amendments.—Amended the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to declare a U.S. policy 
that there should be no oil discharges into 
navigable waters of the U.S., adjoining 
shorelines or waters of the contiguous zone; 
to authorize the President to determine by 
regulation what harmful quantities of oil 
cannot be discharged without violation of 
the Act, and to designate those discharges, 
other than oil, which constitute dangerous 
substances; to provide penalties for failure 
to give proper notification of a knowing 
discharge of oil and violation of restric- 
tions; to authorize the President to act to 
remove oil unless properly done by the re- 
sponsible owner or operator; to provide for 
a National Contingency Plan for removal of 
oil; to provide, in the event a marine dis- 
aster has created a substantial threat of a 
pollution hazard, for removal of the threat; 
and, unless an act of God, war, U.S. govern- 
ment negligence or an act or omission of 
& third party be shown, liability to the U.S. 
for a discharge shall be not to exceed $100 
per gross ton or $14 million, whichever is 
lesser, for a vessel and $8 million for an on- 
sore or offshore facility, unless the discharge 
resulted from willful negligence or miscon- 
duct, when there shall be full liability for 
the costs. The Act also includes provisions 
for control of sewage from vessels, area acid 
and other mine water pollution control 
demonstrations; pollution control in the 
Great Lakes; training grants and contracts 
with institutions for training in water qual- 
ity control; Alaska village demonstration 
projects; cooperation by all federal agencies 
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in the control of pollution; and establish- 
ment of an Office of Environmental Quality. 
Public Law 91-224, 

Fisheries Loan Fund extension.—Amended 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 to extend 
the life of the fisheries loan fund an addi- 
ditional 10 years, from June 30, 1970, until 
June 30, 1980. Public Law 91-387, 

Ford’s Theatre National Historical Site.— 
Designated Ford’s Theatre, the Lincoln Mu- 
seum, and the House Where Lincoln Died, as 
the Ford’s Theatre National Site, and added 
to that complex certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia adjacent to the Theatre. 
Public Law 91-288. 

Glen Canyon National Recreation Area, 
Arizona and Utah.—Affords permanent, sta- 
tutory protection to the scenic Glen Canyon 
National Recreation Area, which is presently 
administered under an Executive Order. S. 27. 
P/S 7/15/70. 

Golden Eagle program.—Renewed until De- 
cember 31, 1971, the Golden Eagle passport 
program but increased from $7 to $10 the 
annual cost of the permit allowing entry into 
Federally administered outdoor recreation 
areas and provided advance contract author- 
ity to enable Federal agencies to acquire land 
for outdoor recreation. Public Law 91-308. 

Historic properties.—Extended the nation- 
al historic preservation program established 
by Congress in 1966 (Public Law 89-665) and 
authorized appropriations of $7 million, $10 
million and $15 million for fiscal years 1971, 
1972 and 1973, respectively; provided for an 
increase in the size of the Advisory Council 
on Historic Preservation; authorized limited 
United States participation in the Interna- 
tional Centre for the Study of the Preserva- 
tion and Restoration of Cultural Property, 
and in this connection, authorized a maxi- 
mum appropriation of $100,000 in each of fis- 
cal years 1971, 1972, and 1973. Public Law 
91-243. 

Homestead National Monument, Nebras- 
ka.—Provides for the addition of the Freeman 
School and the 1.2 acres of land on which 
it is situated to the Homestead National 
Monument of America in Nebraska. 8. 58. 
P/S 4/27/70. 

Hudson River compact negotiations—Ex- 
tended until 1973 provisions of the act of 
September 26, 1966, which expired on Sep- 
tember 26, 1969, with respect to applications 
for a license for an activity which may affect 
the resources of the Hudson Riverway and 
required the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
port on the progress of the negotiations on 
the Hudson River Compact by July 1, 1970, 
and annually thereafter. Public Law 91-242. 

Lake Tahoe, Nevada and California.—Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to study 
the feasibility and desirability of establish- 
ing a national lakeshore on Lake Tahoe in 
the State of Nevada and California with the 
objective of providing legislation to pre- 
serve in perpetuity the superb scenic and 
recreational facilities available in the Lake 
Tahoe area. S. 2208. P/S 5/13/70. H. Cal. 

Marine Resources and Engineering Devel- 
opment Act Amendments.—Designed to ex- 
tend to June 30, 1971 the National Council 
on Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment which expired on June 30, 1970. 
S. 3617. P/S 7/10/70. H.R. 16607. H. Cal. 

Middle Snake River—Suspends for 8 
years the authority of the Federal Power 
Commission to accept applications or grant 
licenses or permits under the Federal Pow- 
er Act for the construction of hydroelectric 
power projects on the reach of the Middle 
Snake River extending along the Idaho- 
Oregon and Idaho-Washington borders for 
100 miles between the existing Hells Canyon 
Dam and the authorized Asotin Dam. S. 940. 
P/S 5/15/70. 

Missouri River Basin~—Authorized appro- 
priations of $32 million for fiscal years 1971 
and 1972 (including $13,838,000 in the fiscal 
year 1971 budget) to continue the program 
of the Bureau of Reclamation for investiga- 
tions and construction of the comprehen- 
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sive plan for the Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect. Public Law 91-218. 

Missouri River Basin Project, Minot Ez- 
tension, Garrison Diversion Unit, North 
Dakota.—Authorizes construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the Minot exten- 
sion of the Garrison diversion unit, Mis- 
souri River Basin project. S. 2808. P/S 7/ 
10/70. H.R. 16987. H. Cal. 

Mount Baldy, Pine Mountain, and Syca- 
more Canyon Wilderness, Arizona.—Desig- 
nates areas in three national forest prim- 
itive areas in Arizona as the Mount Baldy 
Wilderness, the Pine Mountain Wilderness, 
and the Sycamore Canyon Wilderness, as 
part of the national wilderness preservation 
system, in aceordance with the provisions 
of the Wilderness Act of September 3, 1964. 
S. 710. P/S 6/12/70. 

Narrows Unit, Missouri River Basin Proj- 
ect, Colorado.—Authorized construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance of the Narrows 
unit of the Missouri River project, which 
would be located on the South Platte River, 
in northwestern Colorado to supply supple- 
mental irrigation water to 166,370 acres and 
to provide flood control, fish and wildlife 
conservation, and recreation benefits and 
potential future municipal and industrial 
water supplies; authorized $68,050,000 for 
construction of the Narrows unit. S. 3547. 
Public Law 91- . 

National Park System Administration.— 
Updated and clarified the law with respect 
to the administration by the Secretary of 
the Interior of the various units of the na- 
tional park system. Public Law 91-383. 

Pacific marine fisheries compact amend- 
ments.—Granted the consent and approval 
of the Congress to amendments to the Pacific 
marine fisheries compact as follows: by rec- 
ognizing the adherence of the States of 
Idaho and Alaska to the compact in addi- 
“ion to the three original member States 
(California, Oregon, and Washington) ; modi- 
fying the reference to the Pacific Ocean by 
the additional wording “and adjacent waters” 
in recognition of the State of Alaska’s juris- 
diction over the Bering Sea; and providing 
a more equitable way of apportioning costs 
of the activities of the Pacific Marine Fish- 
erles Commission. Public Law 91-315. 

Point Reyes National Seashore, Cali- 
fornia.—Authorized the appropriation of an 
additional $38,385,000 to assure the acquisi- 
tion of all remaining non-Federal lands 
needed to make the Point Reyes National 
Seashore a meaningfui unit of the national 
park system. Public Law 91-223. 

Public ownership of lands in Federal rec- 
lamation projects.—Clarified the acreage 
limitation provisions of the Federal reclama- 
tion laws with respect to lands owned by a 
State or local government entity or subdivi- 
sion. Public Law 91-310. 

Resource Recovery Act of 1970——Amends 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act to emphasize 
recycling, local planning, and training func- 
tions; authorizes research programs of $31.5 
million, $40.5 million, $40 million and $38.5 
million for fiscal years 1971, 1972, 1973 and 
1974, respectively; replaces 50 percent State 
grants for planning activities with 66% 
percent grants to single municipalities and 
States, and 75 percent grants for planning 
solid waste programs in the area of more than 
one municipality or State; provides that 
grants may be used for (1) making surveys 
of solid waste problems, (2) preparing solid 
waste disposal plans for the area (especially 
those emphasizing recycling), (3) develop- 
ing proposals for demonstration system 
grants, and (4) preparing plans for collect- 
ing and recovering abandoned motor vehicle 
hulks; provides for grants to varying sizes 
of communities to demonstrate resource re- 
covery systems and authorizes therefor an- 
nual appropriations of $20 million, $30 mil- 
lion, $50 million and $55 million for fiscal 
years 1971, 1972, 1973, and 1974, respectively; 
directs the Secretary of Health, Education 
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and Welfare to prepare guidelines on solid 
waste management practices for circulation 
to State and local governments and requires 
him to recommend model codes and ordi- 
nances and issue technical information on 
solid waste and resource recovery methods 
to solid waste agencies; provides training 
grants to assist in the development of per- 
sonnel trained in the design, operation and 
maintenance of solid waste disposal and re- 
covery equipment and systems; requires Fed- 
eral installations and federally licensed ac- 
tivities to meet solid waste guidelines; 
authorizes a two-year study to create a sys- 
tem of national disposal sites for hazardous 
materials; creates and authorizes $2 million 
for a National Commission on Materials 
Policy which is to make a report by June 30, 
1973; authorizes $2 million for a 2-year study 
of issues in resource recovery; and authorizes 
such sums as may be necessary through 
June 30, 1964 to carry out the purposes of 
the Act, excluding those funds specifically 
provided therein. H.R. 11833. P/H 6/4/70. 
P/S amended 8/3/70. 

River basin plans and civil works.—Au- 
thorized additional appropriations of $810 
million to cover a period of two years ending 
calendar year 1971 for certain comprehensive 
river basin plans previously approved by Con- 
gress for flood control, navigation, and other 
purposes. Public Law 91-282. 

Riverton extension unit of the Missouri 
River Basin project, Wyoming.—Consolidates 
the Riverton reclamation project, presently 
in operation, and the lands of the former 
Riverton extension unit of the Missouri River 
Basin Project now in Federal ownership 
within a single authorized unit of the Mis- 
sourl River Basin Project to provide a new 
repayment plan for the entire unit including 
necessary rehabilitation and betterment of 
existing facilities. write-off of costs associ- 
ated with the development of lands found 
to be nonproductive, and provision of re- 
payment assistance from power revenues of 
the Missouri River Basin Project. S. 434. P/S 
4/27/70, H.R. 7521. H. Cal. 

Rogue River Basin project, Oregon.—Au- 
thorized the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Merlin division, Rogue 
River Basin reclamation project in Josephine 
County, Oregon, which division is a multiple- 
purpose water resource development serving 
irrigation water to more than 9,000 acres, for 
public outdoor recreation, fish and wildlife 
conservation, area redevelopment, and flood 
control. Public Law 91-270. 

Saline water conversion program.—Author- 
ized an appropriation of $28,873,000 for fiscal 
year 1971 to continue the desalting research 
program of the Office of Saline Water, De- 
partment of the Interior. Public Law 91-221. 

Toiyabe National Forest, Nevada.—Ex- 
tended the boundaries of the Tolyable Na- 
tional Forest to include 12,920 acres along 
the Nevada side of Lake Tahoe to aid in the 
protection and management of the various 
resources of the area, including the protec- 
tion, improvement, and maintenance of the 
watershed, wildlife, recreation, and natural 
environment values of the lands in the 
Lake Tahoe Basin, and to promote the man- 
agement and protection of these lands un- 
der the principles of multiple use and sus- 
tained yield. Public Law 91-372. 

Touchet-Walla Walla project, Oregon- 
Washington.—Authorized $22,774,000 for the 
construction and operation of the Touchet 
division of the Walla Walla reclamation proj- 
ect in southeastern Washington which will 
supply irrigation water to approximately 
9,960 acres of land. Public Law 91-307. 

Volunteers in the park program—estab- 
lishment.—Authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to enlist the services of volunteers 
in programs directly related to the public 
service mission of the National Park Service 
and authorized $100,000 annually for this 
purpose. Public Law 91-357. 


Water resources research act amend- 
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ments.——Amends the Water Resources Re- 
search Act to increase the amount authorized 
to be appropriated for a water resources re- 
search center in each of the States from 
$100,000 to $200,000 annually for each center; 
provides for the establishment of informa- 
tion retrieval and dissemination activities at 
each research center; and makes the District 
of Columbia, Guam, and the Virgin Islands 
eligible to receive grants. S. 3553. P/S 9/1/70. 

Wichita Mountain Wilderness, Okla- 
homa.—Places 8,900 acres of the 59,000 acre 
Wichita Mountains National Wildlife Refuge 
in Oklahoma within the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System, including the 
5,000 acre Charons Garden Unit and the 
3,900 acre North Mountain Unit. S. 3222. 
P/S 4/27/70. 

Youth Conservation Corps.—Established a 
8-year pilot Youth Conservation Corps pro- 
gram for young men and women, 15 through 
18 years of age, who would participate in 
summer work and educational projects in 
our national parks, forests, recreation areas, 
wildlife refuges and other public lands ad- 
ministered by the Departments of Interior 
and Agriculture. Public Law 91-378. 

Yuma Mesa Irrigation District, Arizona.— 
Amends Public Law 394, 84th Congress, to 
authorize for the Yuma Mesa Irrigation Dis- 
trict, Gila Project, Arizona, “irrigation works 
and facilities” to be constructed in addition 
to drainage facilities and to authorize the 
existing repayment contract to be amended 
accordingly. S. 2882 P/S 3/18/70. H.R. 9804. 
H. Cal. 

NASA authorization, 1971—Authorized the 
appropriation of $3,410,878,000 for fiscal year 
1971 to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administraton ($2,693,100,000 for research 
and development, $34,478,000 for construc- 
tion of facilities, and $683,300,000 for re- 
search and program management). Public 
Law 91-303. 

TAXATION 

Discriminatory State taxation of interstate 
carriers.—Eliminates the long-standing bur- 
den on interstate commerce resulting from 
discriminatory State and local taxation of 
common and contract carrier transportation 
property by (a) amending the Interstate 
Commerce Act to declare unlawful, as an 
unreasonable and unjust discrimination 
against and an undue burden upon inter- 
state commerce, a State or local tax rate, 
assessment, or collection upon the trans- 
portation property of a common or contract 
carrier at a higher level than upon property 
in the same taxing district, and (b) proced- 
urally, by providing a remedy in the Federal 
courts for common and contract carriers 
against the collection of the excessive por- 
tion of any tax based upon such unlawful 
assessment or rate. S. 2289. P/S 1/30/70. 

Duty suspensions 

Copper.—Continued from July 1, 1970 
through June 30, 1972, the present suspen- 
sion of duties applicable to unwrought cop- 
per (except nickel silver), copper waste and 
scrap, and copper articles imported to be 
used in remanufacture by melting; and con- 
tinued the suspension of the additional du- 
ties applicable to the copper content of 
certain copper-bearing ores and materials 
for the same period. Public Law 91-298. 

Dyeing and tanning materials Continued 
for 3 years, until the close of September 30, 
1972, the period during which certain dye- 
ing and tanning materials may be imported 
free of duty. Public Law 91-388. 

L-Dopa.—Amended the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States by adding a new item 
to suspend for a period of 2 years the duty 
on L-Dopa, a new drug used in the treat- 
ment of Parkinsonism. Public Law 91-309. 

Manganese ore.—Continued until June 30, 
1973, the existing suspension of duties on 
manganese ore. Public Law 91-306. 

Employment security amendments.—Ex- 
tended coverage of the unemployment com- 
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pensation program to more than 4.7 million 
additional jobs; established a permanent 
program of extended benefits for people 
who exhaust their regular State benefits dur- 
ing periods of high unemployment; improved 
the financing of the unemployment com- 
pensation program; and made other changes 
to strengthen the unemployment compensa- 
tion system. Public Law 91-373. 

U.SS. “Pueblo” crew—tares.—Provided 
that, for purposes of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, members of the crew of the 
U.S.S. “Pueblo” who were illegally detained 
during 1968 by the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea shall be treated as serving 
in a combat zone and will receive an exclus- 
ion from income tax for their pay for service 
in the Armed Forces; waived unpaid income 
taxes and Federal death taxes for the mem- 
ber of the crew killed during this period; 
and extended the time for filing tax returns 
paying taxes, etc. for all personnel on the 
ship. Public Law 91-235. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE 


Accessibility of public facilities to physi- 
cally handicapped.—Provided that buildings 
and structures which must be used by the 
general public such as subway stations and 
surface stations constructed under the au- 
thority of the National Capital Transporta- 
tion Acts of 1960 and 1965, or title III of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Reg- 
ulation Compact, be so designed and con- 
structed as to be accessible to the physically 
handicapped. Public Law 91-205. 

Airport and Airways Development Act.— 
Provided for the expansion and improvement 
of the Nation's airport and airway systems; 
repealed the Federal Airport Act; required 
the Secretary of Transportation to formulate 
and recommend to Congress within one year 
a national transportation policy; established 
a Presidential Aviation Advisory Commis- 
sion; authorized expenditures of $75 million 
for planning grants, at $15 million each year; 
‘$250 million for air carrier and reliever air- 
port development for each of 5 fiscal years 
beginning in fiscal year 1971, and $30 million 
for non-air carrier airport development for 
each of such fiscal years, and beginning in 
fiscal year 1971, contract authority up to $840 
million for 5 fiscal years, with each obliga- 
tion of $280 million restricted to 3 years, and 
$250 million for air navigation facilities for 
each of 5 fiscal years; imposed new or in- 
creased user taxes as follows: 7 cents a gallon 
tax on gasoline and other fuels used in non- 
commercial aviation; 8 percent on gross 
amounts of domestic airline passenger fares; 
5 percent tax on air freight waybills; $3 tax 
per person using international travel fa- 
cilities; an annual civil aircraft user tax, 
plus an additional poundage tax in the case 
of certain aircraft. Revenues from the avia- 
tion user taxes are to be placed in a new Air- 
port and Airway Trust Fund similar in na- 
ture to the existing Highway Trust Fund. 
Public Law 91-258. 

Aviation war risk insurance extension.— 
Extended the authority to provide aviation 
war risk insurance and reinsurance under 
title XII of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
for 5 years through September 7, 1975. H.R. 
17133. Public Law 91- 4 

Cruise ship regulations—Amended the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
to eliminate certain provisions of existing 
law which unnecessarily restrict cruise op- 
erations of subsidized American-flag passen- 
ger vessels, to enable these vessels to com- 
pete more effectively with foreign-flag pas- 
senger vessels, and to vest permissive au- 
thority in the Secretary of Commerce to 
make available regularly scheduled vessel 
passenger service to the public, including 
service in some areas which now have none. 
Public Law 91-250. 
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Federal Low-Emission Vehicle Procurement 
Act.—Channels and augments the motor ve- 
hicle procurement expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government in such a way as to stimu- 
late the development, production and dis- 
tribution of motor vehicle propulsion sys- 
tems which emit few or no pollutants; seeks 
to achieve this stimulation by requiring the 
Federal Government to purchase available 
low-emission vehicles in lieu of other ve- 
hicles, thereby creating a guaranteed market 
which additionally provides controlled con- 
ditions for field testing of new concepts in 
automotive propulsion; authorizes annual 
appropriations of $50 million to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. S. 3072. P/S 3/26/70. 

Fishing fleet improvement.—Extended and 
broadened the construction assistance pro- 
gram under the United States Fishing Fleet 
Improvement Act to include reconditioning, 
conversion, and remodeling; increased the 
authorization for appropriations from $10 
million annually to $20 million for fiscal years 
1970, 1971, and 1972; provided for a class 
differential rather than the present individ- 
ual determination, and eliminated several 
time-consuming provisions resulting in sav- 
ings of time and administrative costs. Public 
Law 91-279. 

High-Speed Ground Transportation Act 
eztension.—Extends the High-Speed Ground 
Transportation Act for an additional year, 
until June 30, 1972, and authorizes $21,700,- 
000 for fiscal year 1971. S. 3730. P/S 7/30/70. 
H.R. 17638. H. Cal. 

International Travel Act amendment.— 
Amends the International Travel Act of 
1961 in order to improve the balance of pay- 
ments by further promoting travel to the 
United States; provides Federal grants to 
assist States, cities, and regional groupings 
of States in attracting foreign visitors, and 
sets the Federal share of cost of any relevant 
program at 50 percent of its cost; establishes 
in the Commerce Department a United 
States Travel Service to be headed by an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Tourism 
(to replace the present Travel Service headed 
by a Director); creates a National Tourism 
Resources Review Commission to study and 
make recommendations to the President and 
Congress regarding travel needs and policies 
and authorizes $1,250,000 for this purpose; 
and authorizes appropriations of $15 million 
for each of fiscal years 1971, 1972 and 1973 
to carry out the provisions of the Act. 
S. 1289. P/S 3/26/70. H.R. 14685. P/H 5/14/70; 
P/S amended 5/21/70. Senate agreed to con- 
ference report 7/15/70. House rejected con- 
ference report 7/16/70. 

Maritime authorization, 1971—Authorized 
the appropriation of $429,420,000 to the Mari- 
time Administration for thé fiscal year 1971 
($199,500,000 for acquisition, construction or 
reconstruction of vessels, and construction— 
differential subsidy and cost of national de- 
fense features incident to the construction, 
reconstruction or reconditioning of ships; 
$193 million for payment of obligations in- 
curred for shipping operation subsidies; $19 
million for research and development ex- 
penses; $4,675,000 for reserve fleet expenses; 
$6.8 million for operation of the Merchant 
Marine Academy at King’s Point, New York; 
$2,445,000 for financial assistance to State 
marine schools; and $4 million for continued 
operation of the nuclear ship “Savannah”’). 
Public Law 91-247. 

National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act amendments.—Authorized appropriations 
of $23 million for fiscal year 1970 and $40 
million for each of fiscal years 1971 and 1972; 
broadened the definition of “motor vehicle 
equipment” to include related automotive 
safety devices used exclusively to safeguard 
motor vehicles and passengers, and other 
highway users from risk of accident, injury 
or death; provided that the Secretary of 
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Transportation obtain information relating 
to agricultural tractor safety and report 
findings and recommendations thereon to 
Congress; and amended the act in several 
other respects. Public Law 91-265. 

Political. broadcasting—Amends section 
315 of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to repeal the equal-time broad- 
casting requirement relative to presidential 
and vice-presidential candidates; limits the 
charges for use of broadcasting stations by 
candidates for public office to no more than 
the station’s lowest unit charge for the same 
amount of time; and places a ceiling of 
$20,000 on the amount candidates for Federal 
elective office, or others on their behalf, may 
spend on electronic media in a general elec- 
tion. S. 3637. P/S 4/15/70. P/H amended 
8/11/70. Conference report filed 8/13/70. 

Public Broadcasting Financing Act of 
1970.—Amends the Communications Act of 
1934 to authorize annual appropriations of 
such sums aS may be necessary for fiscal 
years 1971, 1972 and 1973 for the continued 
financing of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, and to direct the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to prescribe regu- 
lations for broadcast stations receiving as- 
sistance under Title II of the Public Broad- 
casting Act. S. 3558. P/S 5/19/70. H.R. 17982. 
H. Cal. 

Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970.—Estab- 
lishes a National Rail Passenger Corporation 
to provide for the operation of passenger 
trains, to commence service on March 1, 1971, 
and authorizes for fiscal year 1971 appro- 
priations of $40 million to the corporation, as 
well as a guarantee of $60 million in 20-year 
loans to the corporation to finance the up- 
grading of roadbeds and the purchase and 
rehabilitation of rolling stock and for other 
corporate purposes. The bill also authorizes 
the appropriation of $75 million for loans or 
loan guarantees to provide emergency finan- 
cial assistance for railroads operating pas- 
senger service. S. 3706. P/S 5/6/70. 

Railroad Safety Act and Hazardous Mate- 
rials Transportation Control Act—Designed 
to promote safety in all areas of railroad 
operation, to reduce railroad related acci- 
dents, and to reduce death and injuries to 
persons and to reduce damage to property 
caused by accidents involving any carrier 
of hazardous materials. S. 1933. P/S 12/19/69. 
P/H amended 8/6/70. 

Shipper’s recovery of a reasonable attor- 
ney’s fee—Puts the shipping public, espe- 
cially small shippers, householders, and trav- 
elers in a more equal bargaining position 
with carriers in settlement negotiations for 
recoverv of damages sustained in the trans- 
portation of property by permitting a suc- 
cessful plaintiff to recover his attorney’s fees 
if he allowed the carrier a reasonable period 
of time to settle the claim. S. 1653. P/S 
1/26/70. 

Urban Mass Transportation Assistance 
Act.—Provides a Federal commitment for 
$10 billion in funds over a period of 12 
years for urban mass transportation pro- 
grams; authorizes the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to incur contractual obligations 
up to $3.1 billion for all authorized pro- 
grams under the amended 1964 act, restrict- 
ing disbursement by limitations from a maxi- 
mum of $80 million prior to July 1, 1971, 
which is increased by specified limitations 
for subsequent years reaching a maximum 
of $1.86 billion on July 1, 1975, and $3.1 
billion thereafter, with further authorization 
requests, and recommendations for adjust- 
ment in the schedule of liquidating appro- 
priations, to be submitted by the Secretary 
at 2-year intervals before July 1, 1972 
through 1982. Changes use of the discretion- 
ary fund from $12.5 million to 1.5 percent 
of the aggregate amount of funds author- 
ized to be obligated, except that an addi- 
tional 6 percent may be used if it shall not 
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prejudice or delay pending projects of oth- 
er States, but in such’ case no State shall 
receive more than 25 percent of the grant 
funds made available by the exception, and 
authorizes a new program of 1-year loans to 
States and local public bodies, and agen- 
cies thereof, for the acquisition of real prop- 
erty reasonably expected to be needed and 
used for urban mass transportation pur- 
poses within a reasonable period. S. 3154. 
P/S 2/3/70. H.R. 18185. H. Cal. 
VETERANS 

Definition of “child” for veterans’ bene- 
fit purposes—Revised the definition of 
“child” for veterans’ benefit purposes to 
recognize an adopted child as a dependent 
from the date of issuance of an interlocutory 
decree, Public Law 91-262. 

Group life insurance.—Increased from $10,- 
000 to $15,000 the amount of seryicemen’s 
group life insurance for members of the uni- 
formed services. Public Law 91-291. 

Medical benefits for older veterans—Pro- 
vides that a veteran who is in receipt of a 
Veterans’ Administration pension would no 
longer be required to sign under oath a 
statement of inability to defray the neces- 
sary expenses of hospital or domiciliary care 
in order to gain admission. to a VA hospital 
for a non-service-connected disability. H.R. 
693. P/H 6/2/69. P/S amended 10/21/69. 
House agreed to Senate amendment with 
an amendment 5/4/70, 

Recoupment of disability severance pay.— 
Liberalized the conditions under which 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is re- 
quired to effect recoupment from disability 
compensation otherwise payable to certain 
disabled veterans. Public Law 91-241. 

Special health care benefits for certain 
surviving dependents.—Permits the surviving 
dependents of members of the Armed Forces 
who die while eligible for receipt of hostile 
fire pay, or from a disease or injury incurred 
while eligible for such pay, who are receiving 
benefits under the special program for the 
physically handicapped or mentally retarded 
provided the civilian health and medical pro- 
gram of the uniformed services (CHAMPUS) 
to continue to receive such benefits until they 
pass their 21st birthday. S. 4148. P/S 8/14/70, 
H.R. 8413. P/H 2/16/70. 

Specialized medical resources.—Provides 
greater flexibility in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital and medical care program by 
providing the Administrator with greater 
administrative discretion in the appointment 
of nurses, in the internship and residency 
program, and in the appointment of dentists 
of high academic and research standing on a 
temporary full-time or part-time basis. H.R. 
9634. P/H 6/2/69. P/S amended 10/21/69, 
House agreed to Senate amendments with 
amendments 5/4/70. 

Veterans’ Administration Regional Office in 
the Philippines.—Extended for 4 years, until 
July 8, 1974, the authority of the Veterans’ 
Administration to operate and maintain a 
regional office in the Philippines. Public Law 
91-338. 

Veterans’ disability compensation in- 
crease —lIncreased by 8 percent the com- 
pensation payments to veterans rated 10, 20 
and 30 percent disabled; increased by 11 per- 
cent the compensation payments to veterans 
rated’ 50 percent to 90 percent disabled; im- 
creased by 12 percent the compensation pay- 
ments for the totally disabled; increased the 
allowance to dependents of disabled veterans 
whose disability is rated at 50 percent or 
higher; made the compensation increases ef- 
fective July 1970; established a presumption 
in the case of any veteran who served for 90 
days and who was held as a prisoner of war 
for not less than 6 months during World War 
II, the Korean conflict or the Vietnam era 
that a disability suffered from dietary defi- 
ciencies, forced labor, or inhumane treatment 
is service connected if the disability is re- 
lated to malnutrition, or if the veteran be- 
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came psychotic within 2 years of separation 
from military service; permitted a remarried 
widow to revert to her earlier eligibility for 
compensation, pension, and education bene- 
fits when her second marriage is ended by 
death or divorce; clarified Congressional in- 
tent that all decisions of the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs on questions of entitle- 
ment are final and not subject to judicial re- 
view. Public Law 91-376. 

Veterans Education and Training Amend- 
ments Act.—Increased by 34.6 percent the 
basic “GI bill” monthly educational assist- 
ance allowance rates for veterans, and the 
allowances for farm training and appren- 
ticeship programs; increased by 22.7 percent 
the vocational rehabilitation training sub- 
sistence allowance; provided a special supple- 
mentary assistance allowance for education- 
ally disadvantaged veterans; established a 
predischarge educational program to assist 
servicemen in preparing for future educa- 
tion while still on active duty; and expanded 
the veterans’ outreach service program coy- 
ering the Veteran Administration’s counsel- 
ing services to advise veterans of their en- 
titlements and assist them in gaining em- 
ployment. Public Law 91-219, 

Social security and railroad retirement 
benefiit—Extends for 4 months the period 
for States to assure aged, blind, and dis- 
abled social security beneficiaries who also 
receive welfare an increase of at least $4 in 
their combined income from social security 
and welfare, and accords similar treatment to 
increases in railroad retirement benefits 
which may become law in 1971. Public Law 
91-306. 


BRIDGING THE GENERATION GAP 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, there 
has been no shortage of discussion re- 
cently over the emergence of a “genera- 
tion gap” in our society. But all too 
much of this discussion has been in- 
flamed, angry, or, perhaps worst of all, 
ill-informed. 

Last week, however, the American 
Broadcasting Co., telecast a program that 
adds a new and very valuable perspective 
on the phenomena we call the “genera- 
tion gap.” In a program entitled “Anat- 
omy of Youth,” ABC News featured 
the distinguished anthropologist Dr. 
Margaret Mead presenting some of her 
observations on what people under 25 
are thinking. Dr. Mead has rightly seen 
our youth movement as part of a world- 
wide phenomenon that is the result of 
fundamental ¢hanges in 20th century 
society. 

I think we need to cut through the 
peripheral issues of long hair and bizarre 
dress, which are simply the more dis- 
tracting features of today’s youth cul- 
ture. Instead, to understand youth, we 
need to take a longer and larger look, 
very much as Dr. Mead has done, for 
when we do I think we will have come a 
long way toward bridging, if not elimi- 
nating, the generation gap. 

To all Members of Congress concerned 
with establishing contact with our con- 
stituents under 25, I commend the per- 
ceptive remarks of Dr. Mead and ask 
unanimous consent that the full tran- 
script of the ABC program, “Anatomy of 
Youth,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ANATOMY OF YOUTH WITH Dr. MARGARET MEAD 

MARGARET Mean: If all the people who grew 
up before World War II realized that they 
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were different, and that the kids are dif- 
ferent, and that this isn’t about parents 
and children, and it isn't about teachers 
and students. It’s just about all the people 
under twenty-five, and all the people over. 

And once they realize it, they won't feel 
it’s their problem, that they didn’t bring 
their kids up right, or there's something 
wrong with their kids, or they shouldn't 
have sent them to that college, or something 
of the sort. 

We realize this is a world-wide phenome- 
non. It’s happening everywhere, it’s happen- 
ing to everybody. So it’s up to everybody 
to work it out in their own particular situa- 
tion. Learn who the kids are, because they're 
going to have to live in the world together for 
a good long time from now, 

ANNOUNCER. “Now,” the American adven- 
ture, the people and events shaping our lives 
and our times, now. This week, Anatomy 
of Youth, anthropologist Margaret Mead’s 
observations of youth and the generation 

Here is ABC News correspondent Gregory 
Jackson. 

GREGORY JACKSON: Margaret Mead is, of 
course, world famous as an anthropologist, 
writer and teacher. And she has a particular 
interest in youth; in fact, she’s recently 
written a study on the generation gap, called 
“Culture and Commitment.” And that’s 
why we asked her to join us here in Cen- 
tral Park, New York City, where on summer 
weekends young people by the thousands 
gather. 

Many of those young people are what most 
of us would call extraordinary, atypical, far 
out, largely because of their dress. At least 
nothing like the clean cut kids most of us 
know. 

Well, in the next thirty minutes we'll 
hear Dr. Mead’s own view of those young- 
sters, as well as her observations on what 
people under twenty-five are thinking. And 
finally some ideas from her on how to re- 
establish communication with America’s 
youth. 

SINGER: “Look at all the silly people/ 
Wanting to find out/if there’s somewhere to 
be happy./Everyone’s in doubt.” 

Jackson: In summer the morning quiet 
of Central Park in the heart of New York 
City gives way, about noon, to a colorful 
youth happening. We asked Dr. Margaret 
Mead to tell us about that scene. 

Meap: Well, we're talking about New York 
City, in Central Park, a park that people 
were afraid to go into ten years ago it had 
become so dangerous. 

Kids come here for many reasons; some 
have bought their clothes for the occasion. 
From one point of view it’s a masked ball. 

Then when you get on to the kids who 
come for the concerts on the mall now, these 
are all kinds of kids who come to listen to 
the music. (Rock music) 

Some of them are going to school, some 
of them are working all summer in super- 
markets. And they dress up for the occasion 
too. And it’s a dressed up occasion, which 
people are saying a lot of things with their 
clothes, They're even saying, “I have a right 
to be here,” you know, “at least for the day. 
I won’t be conspicuous.” Or they're saying, 
“I'm the kind of person who likes rock 
music.” Or they're saying, “Isn’t it fun to 
roll here together.” (Rock Music) 

I prefer it outdoors. I can enjoy it out- 
doors. Indoors it hurts my ears, unless I get 
in the middle and dance. Then my ears take 
the next trip. 

There have always been generations, and 
there have always been kids rebelling against 
older people; or older people saying, “You 
know, it was like that when I was younger,” 
“It wasn’t like that when I was younger.” 

We're talking about something different 
now, we're talking about something that 
happened after World War II, happened only 
once. We don’t think we'll have another gen- 
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eration gap like this. But it’s gone right 
around the world, and we have a group of 
young people who were born into such a dif- 
ferent world that there’s real gap between 
them and all older people, not just their 
parents or their teachers, but people in their 
own society. 

You know, we have had gaps between 
parents and children, or gaps between teach- 
ers and their students. And gaps in one part 
of society. Or when immigrants came from 
Europe there was a big gap between their 
children and the parents that came over 
here. Lots and lots of little gaps around the 
world. 

The thing that’s unique about this one is 
that the youngsters who grew up after World 
War II grew up in a different world every- 
where in the world. So that nowhere any- 
where are there older people that have had 
the same experiences they've had. And this 
is what cuts them off. 

Jackson: What made the world so differ- 
ent in 1945? 

Mean: Well, to begin with we discovered 
all of it. We began knowing we were in a 
whole world at once. The bomb, so that we 
knew that we now held the life of the world 
in our hands, as we never had before. Tele- 
vision, which means that people could see 
what was happening on one side of the 
world, or somewhere else, immediately. Com- 
puters, and space exploration. All these 
things happened at once, and they made 
such a big change that now there’s a real 
gap. It’s around—the oldest are around 
twenty-five now, you know. 

For thousands and thousands of years all 
societies were what we call post-figurative. 
Change was so slow, and people knew so little 
about it, that children learned from their 
grandparents what their lives were going to 
be like. So when you were born your fu- 
ture was already laid out in front of you, 
in the presence of the old people, you know, 
watching them. 

Then when we got change we had what I 
call a configurative society, where you learn 
quite a little from your own age mates. Al- 
though you still learn a lot from old people. 

And now we're in a society where we have 
to learn from the children, because they're 
the only people who've lived here. 

(Rock music.) 

Jackson. Again, Dr. Margaret Mead on what 
young people are telling us. 

Meap: They're trying to get through the 
idea that we do live on one planet, and that 
its resources are limited. We have to look 
after it. You know, we thought it was so big 
we never explored it, we’d never flown around 
it, we’d never seen it from the moon. And we 
thought it was an enormous place with in- 
exhaustible resources. 

Oh, you might use up some of our good land 
in the dust bowl, or you might cut down most 
of the trees in Australia. But in general there 
was plenty everywhere. 

And now we've seen the earth from the 
moon, which is the way the kids have grown 
up. And they know how small this planet is, 
and how limited its resources. So they want 
us to take care of it better than we did. And 
from that comes Earth Day, and all of these 
things. 

They've grown up to realize that we're all 
members of the same species. And whereas 
their grandparents didn’t know this, they 
really didn’t. And they thought people with 
different skin color or different kind of hair 
really were different genetically and biologi- 
cally in a way that mattered. 

The kids know this isn’t true. When you 
go into discussions with them, you find that 
on the whole they have the same position 
around the world, They're against war. They 
know we're all one human race. They know 
the bomb could destroy us all and every liv- 
ing thing. So they're against war in a very 
different way from the way people used to 
be against war before. 
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Despair is a very important element in 
young pepole today, and it will be as long as 
the Vietnam war goes on. Because they know 
the bulk of the American people don't want 
the war; they know they elected President 
Nixon because he said he’d end it, and hasn't 
ended it. 

And they only know this Administration. 
They haven't known other Presidents, and 
they don’t know how slow things are. So they 
say the whole system has to be destroyed. But 
they don't really know what they mean when 
they said this. 

And, you know, they don’t really want to 
destroy the system. It’s a way of talking, 
because they don't know what else to do with 
the plaguey thing. 

Authority is wobbling today, Authority was 
based not only on the belief in authority— 
you know, that you honored your father, or 
honored your teacher, or honored elected of- 
ficials, and things—it was also based on the 
fact that they did know more, they actually 
did know more. 

Now there are things that they don’t know 
more about. If they’d stop talking about the 
things they don’t know about, they'd get their 
authority back. 

JacKSON: Dr. Mead, aren't the youngsters 
prone to violence? 

Meap; The young people are not prone to 
violence. 

There has been violence in some confronta- 
tions that were badly handled. And there've 
been rocks thrown. But for every rock that 
was thrown, there'ye been thousand and 
thousands of kids who marched, and stood, 
or stood vigils, or sat up for nights, and 
nights, and nights talking, trying to straight- 
en things out. But they never get recorded, 
they never get in the mass media. 

Only violence gets into the mass media. 
And I don’t blame parents for thinking 
they're all violent, because that’s the only 
thing they ever see. 

Jackson: Why is there this general stigma 
attached, then, that they are violent, and 
that they are prone to so-called overthrow 
the system? 

Meran: Because they're questioning the sys- 
tem. At the outside, there are about four 
percent of college students that are inter- 
ested in political activism in the whole coun- 
try—that’s four percent of college students, 
not of all young people in the country. 

There are some violent, or advocate some 
violence among young people, just as there 
are among many older people also. 

Jackson: This whole talk, largely from the 
youngsters too, about dropping out, about 
leaving the system—is that valid? Do you 
think they will? 

Mean: A very few people leave the system. 
They're a criticism of the system when they 
leave it. This country is made up of drop- 
outs. Everybody who came to this country in 
the early days was a dropout from the sys- 
tem, who came here and wanted to found 
some other kind of life. So that the kids 
that articulately drop out are criticizing the 
system, you know, their criticism of it, 

It doesn’t mean that this is what most 
young people want. It means that the mass 
media always seize on what is dramatic, what 
is extreme, what is unusual, and if possible 
what is violent. 

Jackson: Sargent Shriver, whose son, as 
you know, was recently arrested, says that 
young people are under tremendous pressure, 
with what he called fantastic temptations, 
and he blames it on, in his words, “almost 
libertine society.” What do you think? 

Meap: I think that is at present a pretty 
libertine society, and the libertines are mid- 
dle aged and older. They grew up in a puri- 
tanical society; and when you just remove a 
few of the restraints, the people who grew up 
puritanical go in for lust. And there are a 
lot of old libertines around, no young ones. 

Jackson: How does the older generation 
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... the authorities ... approach the question 
of drugs? 

Meap: We're endangering people terri- 
bly ... with heroin, with LSD, with speed. 
We're endangering people permanently. We 
tell them that pot is one of the these. Then 
they try pot and they find that nothing 
happens. And they're addicted. And they 
don't trust the adult world anymore when 
they say that speed is dangerous, that LSD 
is terribly dangerous and that heroin is 
terrible habit to have. They don’t trust i. 
elders because their elders have lied to them 
about pot. And that’s the reason I want 
to separate pot off from the others, and re- 
peal the laws against pot and put it in an- 
other box. 

There's a lot of emphasis on not wearing 
formal costumes, you know. They want peo- 
ple to be free of all kinds of bans and con- 
fining things. They’re the rag-tag and bob 
tail of previous fashions; Indian head bands, 
or old jackets, or crocheted animacassars 
worn over people’s shoulders, and things. 

They're picking up things from the past, 
all sorts, because they live in a world where 
the whole world’s being hurled at them at 
once in fragments, and they take the frag- 
ments and make clothes out of them. And 
make a few statements when they do that. 

They're saying, “We belong to this genera- 
tion, and for goodness sakes, people have 
been saying things with hair ever since any- 
body can remember.” You know, you'd think 
nobody knows any history. They have for- 
gotten what it was like when I cut my hair, 
in 1920, and the whole barber shop wept. 
You know, it was the end of womanhood 
when we cut off our long hair. 

But we didn’t have TV in those days. Peo- 
ple only had to deal with the bob-haired girl 
next to them. Or in England when the 
Roundheads came in they didn’t have mass 
media. And today the hair styles and all of 
these things get on mass media, and they're 
much more of a statement than they would 
have been then. 

They’ve been filmed all their lives. They 
were filmed in their cradles, you know. 
They've had Christmas morning tape, they've 
heard their voices on a tape recorder all their 
lives. They've none of the shyness that we 
had the first time we heard our voices, or saw 
ourselves in a film. It was horrible. They've 
grown up that was in a kind of reflexive, cir- 
cular world, 

After all, in this kind of a show here in the 
Park, anyway, they're on the stage. They're 
dressed up for a stage. And if you're on a 
stage you don’t object to having spectators. 
In fact, you want them. (Rock Music) 

You see blacks and whites going around 
together, treating each other like people. And 
perhaps not quite forgetting the difference. 
Enjoying it a little, enjoying the fact that 
they are stating that we’re all human beings, 
and all the same in God’s sight. That’s one 
position, 

Then you have the other, you have young 
blacks together, magnificently dressed, with 
their hair standing up on their heads. They've 
proud of what they look like. 

So when it’s carnival, and everybody’s 
happy, and everybody's singing, you don’t 
get this kind of confrontation between police 
and young people. And in fact, at Woodstock 
the police were highly protective. 

But of course they realize that young peo- 
ple who look like this have been involved 
in other kinds of demonstrations, and the 
cops take an awful beating sometimes. They 
were brought up to deal with the robbers, 
not to deal with college kids. 

(Rock music) 

JACKSON: Dr. Mead, I've heard you often 
say in the past conversation that one of the 
ways to reestablish communication with the 
youngsters is to talk to them. On the other 
hand you hear so frequently from parents 
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that they can’t talk to their kids. What do 
you tell them to do? 

Mean: To listen. 

Jackson; Well, they won’t talk. 

Meap: No, that isn’t so, you see, because 
the parents don’t listen. They don’t haye 
much practice listening, and very little 
practice listening to kids, He'll find if he 
watches himself that every time the kid 
says something he gives him & lecture. He 
moralizes, and tells him he never knew what 
the Depression was like, 

You have to give up remembering your own 
youth and thinking that will explain things, 
because it won't. You have a tendency to 
believe the world’s still something like the 
world you grew up in, and you're kidding 
yourself. You see, they've never known an- 
other world. I mean, you'll get fourteen year 
old, boys now saying, “I used to be interested 
in space exploration,” you see. It's part of 
their childhood, they're tired of it.. This is 
a difference from people who just stood 
breathless when the first man landed on the 
moon, because it still was a marvel to, them. 

Listen, understand something that they're 
about. Otherwise.we have a great big seg- 
mented society that we don’t understand, 
and that many pecple are afraid of. You're 
always afraid of things you don't under- 
stand. 

Tf the older people listen, then the kids 
will listen. They're fair. 

JACKSON: At this point it’s traditional to 
Say, on the one side you've heard this, and on 
the other side you've heard that, and both 
sides are worthy of your deepest considera- 
tion, and so on. But tonight that cannot be 
the case. 

To be honest, it’s been largely all one view 
through one lens. Quite simply, Dr. Mead says, 
wè must reverse the trend of recorded his- 
tory and learn from the children. Largely 
because of the bomb, and television, and 
space, she says that those born after World 
War II are different from any other genera- 
tion ever known. 

They are, in effect, the first to know their 
earth by looking at it from the moon. 

Dr. Mead agrees authority is wobbling. But, 
in a line, she summed up her thoughts when 
she said, “If those—the elders—would stop 
talking about the things they don’t know 
about, they’d get their authority back.” And 
then she proposed legalizing marijuana. 

In all fairness, we must point out that 
many doctors strongly oppose this point of 
view ...that very little medical evidence has 
been collected on either side of the pot ques- 
tion .... and that, in all events, marijuana 
is, at present, illegal. 

But what to say of Dr. Mead’s views on 
youth? Is this kindly anthropologist ... who 
is, incidentally, also a grandmother ... as 
confusing as the youngsters? That’s for you 
to decide. But it does seem that we Ameri- 
cans are quick, even eager, to believe our ex- 
perts when they’re talking about the natives 
of New Guinea, or explaining the life styles 
of the Fiji Islands, but rarely appreciate such 
analysis at home. And there seems to be a 
moral to that, But good sense suggests that 
Dr. Mead have the last word—which she will 
in a moment. 

(Music). 

Meran. If all the people who grew up before 
WW H really realize that they are different, 
and that the kids are different, and that it 
isn’t about parents and children and it isn’t 
about teachers and students. It’s Just about 
all the. people under 25 and all the people 
over. And once they realize it, they won't feel 
its their problem, that they didn’t bring their 
kids up right, or there's something wrong 
with their kids, or they shouldn’t have sent 
them to that college, or something of the 
sort. 

We realize this is a world wide phenom- 
enon that’s happening everywhere, and it’s 
happening to everybody. So it’s up to ev- 
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erybody to work it out, in their own par- 
ticular situation. 

You. know, when people are in an earth- 
quake, and everybody's in the earthquake, 
they don’t go around blaming each other, 
or blaming themselves. There’s an earth- 
quake, they deal with it, 

And this is like an earthquake. It’s some- 
thing that’s universal, that affects every- 
body, and everybody has to learn to work 
with it. 

Learn who the kids are, because they're go- 
ing to have to live in the world together for 
a good long time from now. 

(Music). 

ANNOUNCER. This has been a presentation 
of ABC News. 


THE FULBRIGHT-McGOVERN NBC 
TELECAST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
evening, over the National Broadcasting 
Co. television network, the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) 
and the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) ad- 
dressed themselves to the overriding 
issue that faces the country—the tragic 
war in Southeast Asia. 

No more articulate spokesmen—men 
with great honor and deep conviction— 
could have been chosen to present this 
view to the American people. 

I ask unanimous consent that. the 
transcript of their remarks be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO. PRESENTS A 
REPLY TO PRESIDENT NIXON ON THE SUB- 
JECT oF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(By Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT and Senator 
GEORGE McGovern) 


Mr. Monrogz. In the past nine months 
President Nixon has made five television 
speeches about our policy in Vietnam. NBC 
has provided extensive coverage to both sides 
of the Vietnam debate in its regular and 
special news programs. Recently the Federal 
Communications Commission ruled that an 
equal time answer is not required every time 
the President makes a talk, but in view of 
Mr. Nixon's five televised talks on Vietnam, 
the FCC also said that as a matter of fairness 
the networks should provide some special 
program time to his opponents on that 
issue—A Reply to the President. 

Tonight we will hear from two of the most 
prominent critics of our Vietnam policy: 
Senator J. W. Fulbright, the Arkansas Demo- 
crat who is Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee; and Senator George 
McGovern, Democrat of South Dakota, who 
is co-author of an amendment to require 
American withdrawal from Vietnam. 

Now, Senator Pulbright. 

Senator FULBRIGHT. During the past several 
years, much has been written, spoken and 
filmed about the war in Indo China. So 
much, in fact, has been said that it is not 
easy to filter the truth from the great mass 
of information, misinformation and pure 
propaganda, and to assess the full effect of 
this war upon the personal lives of our peo- 
ple here at home. 

Tonight I shall try to focus our attention 
as clearly as I can upon. those aspects of the 
war which I believe are of first importance to 
the American people. 

In view of our experiences in recent years, 
is it not appropriate to look inside our hearts 
and minds, to ask ourselves some searching 
questions? Two fundamental questions are: 
What kind of country do we want America 
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to be: and what kind, of people do we wish 
to be? f 

Generaily we have been proud of our com- 
mon sense. In Arkansas, we sometimes say 
we shave horse sense. We like to think we 
are generous, friendly and tolerant of other 
people. We have thought we are sensible 
and hardheaded, not given -tò visionary 
schemes beyond our capacities, and not sub- 
ject to religious or political obsessions, or 
bitter hatreds which in endless wars have 
plagued the lives of so many less fortunate 
people. 

We have been proud of our tremendous 
success in developing our country, in. our 
technological and scientific knowhow, and 
our ability, through private business enter- 
prises, to bring the material benefits of this 
knowledge to more of our people than any 
other society in the world has ever done. 

We have believed we -are capable of dis- 
tinguishing a good investment from a bad 
investment, of knowing what policy is in 
our national interests and what is not. 

I suggest to, you tonight that the war in 
Indo China is a bad investment of our re- 
sources and of our talents, It is contrary to 
common sense, it is a departure from our 
best traditions, and it offends our inherent 
sense of, decency. 

That is why there is such general dissent, 
such widespread disillusionment, and such 
a lack of confidence in the wisdom of our 
actions, Such, confusion and hesitation about 
what we should do now. 

Depending upon the news of the day, the 
debate about the war focuses on ’ 
questions: Will Vietnamization work? Was 
the Cambodian invasion justified? Is the 
President exceeding his powers? What is to 
be done about crime in the streets and. vio- 
lence on the campus? Why are unemploy- 
ment rates so high, interest rates so exhorbi- 
tant and houses so scarce? And why, with all 
our wealth, and, technical genius, have we 
had so much difficulty in making or. cities 
fit places to live, with good schools and safe 
Streets, fresh air and clean: water? 

Underlying each of these questions, that 
divide and distract us, may I repeat, is the 
basic question of what kind of country we 
want America to be. Do we wish to be the 
greatest, proudest military. power the world 
has ever known, the world policeman who 
rushes into the breach whenever and wher- 
ever trouble arises, or would we rather be 
known to future generations for.our success 
in solving human problems, for our practice 
of democracy at home, and, in foreign pol- 
icy, or willingness to cooperate with other 
countries in the United Nations? 

I do not know what our choice is-going 
to be, but of one thing I am.certain;: We 
cannot be both the policeman or the nurse- 
maid of the world and a flourishing democ- 
racy at home. War undermines democ- 
racy, and America has been in a full-scale 
war for 12 of the last 30 years. Three decades 
of war and crisis have put a great strain 
on our democracy. War has necessitated the 
diversion of vast sums of money from urgent 
domestic needs. And with one. war. follow- 
ing another, the agenda of domestic neglect 
has grown dangerously long. 

More difficult to measure but no less im- 
portant has been the drain on our moral 
and political energies. A President who 
spends much of his working day trying to 
win support for his war policy does not 
have much time nor energy to deal with 
poverty and crime, housing, schools and 
pollution. A Congress burdened with war 
costs and war measures has that much less 
time, money and spirit for the work-aday 
tasks of studying social and economic prob- 
lems and legislating programs to meet them. 
Worst of all is the loss of spirit and optim- 
ism which has affected so many of us. For 
the first time in history, Americans of all 
ages are showing signs of cynicism and dis- 
illusion about the future of their country. 
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As the mayor of one of our large cities 
said after one of the great urban riots of 
recent years, “We may be able to pacify 
every village in Vietnam over a period of 
years, but what good does it do if we can’t 
pacify the American cities?” 

These are the real questions arising out 
of our war in Indo China, and I regret 
very much that we have been diverted from 
them by questions of national courage, or 
of our possible defeat and humiliation. 

Courage is a personal quality, not one 
belonging to nations apart from their in- 
dividual citizens. It takes no individual 
courage, for example, for a President, a Vice 
President, or a Senator to send young men 
to risk, or to give their lives in a jungle 10,000 
miles from home. It takes great moral cour- 
age, on the other hand, for Senator Mc- 
Govern to acknowledge a mistake and to 
take an initiative to end the war in Indo 
China, just as it took physical courage when 
he flew 36 combat missions as a B-26 bomber 
pilot in World War II, for which he was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

It diverts us from the real question when 
the President invokes the spector of “This 
first defeat in American history.” We are 
not really in any danger of being militarily 
defeated in Indo China. Everyone, includ- 
img the enemy, knows that. Within hours, 
if we choose to do it; we could wipe those 
little countries and every living thing with- 
in them off the face of the map. 

It is not weakness that prevents us from 
doing that, but decency and civilized re- 
straint. A war is not a football game which 
you play to win for the sake of winning. A 
war is fought for political objectives, and 
when it is recognized that those objectives 
are unattainable at a reasonable cost, the 
appropriate course of action to end that 
war in an orderly but expeditious way. Cor- 
recting a mistake is not a defeat or a 
humiliation, but- -a rational and honorable 
way of coming to grips with reality. 

The real questions to be asked about any 
war are whether Ít is essential to our security, 
whether it serves any other useful purpose, 
and whether the cost is commensurate with 
the gain. My own view is that the war in Indo 
China is unjustified on all these counts. I 
would like to explain why, starting with the 
question of security. 

North Vietnam is a small and poor country 
which could only be a threat to the United 
States if it were the spearhead of a far larger 
power, or unified International movement 
which was hostile to the United States. With- 
in the framework of a fractured, divided 
Communist world, North Vietnam is a sover- 
eign Communist country, dependent on 
Russia and China for military equipment but 
politically dominated by neither, and far too 
small and poor to pose a threat to the secu- 
tity of the United States. This is the view of 
expert witnesses, including distinguished 
military men who have testified before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

In the plain words of General Shoup, the 
former Commandant of the Marine Corps, it 
is “pure unadulterated poppycock" to regard 
North Vietnam and the Viet Cong as a threat 
to America’s security. 

If the North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong 
pose no serious threat to American security, 
the question arises as to whether they are a 
threat to other non-Communist countries 
with whom we are allied. On the basis of their 
grudging minimal contributions, to the fight- 
ing in Vietnam, it would appear that our 
Asian and Pacific allies either do not take 
the threat very seriously, or are content to let 
the United States do their fighting for them, 
or are willing to fight only if they are paid 
lavish subsidies by the United States. 

Former Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford 
has said that his own initial doubts about 
the war arose when none of our allies were 
willing to make additional troop contribu- 
tions as we requested. If the countries closest 
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to Vietnam do not care enough to voluntarily 
send their boys to fight and die in Vietnam, 
why should we send our boys to fight and die 
for them? 

For all these reasons, I am convinced that 
this war is mistaken from the standpoint of 
both our own security and the security of our 
allies. 

I return then to the question which I be- 
ieve to be the most important of all, the ef- 
fect of this war upon our own country and 
our people. The American people are angry 
and divided, and some of our young people 
now say that they have lost faith in the 
American system. I am not referring to that 
small misguided minority who have resort- 
ed to criminal acts of violence, but the great 
majority of decent, law-abiding and idealis- 
tic young people who used to join VISTA and 
the Peace Corps before they lost faith, and 
who now return gladly to active constructive 
participation in their country's affairs if they 
saw their national leaders returning seriously 
to the task of rebuilding our country. 

I do not share President Nixon’s view that 
our choice is between Vietnamization and 
precipitate withdrawal. I believe this war can 
be ended by an honorable negotiated settle- 
ment, To get negotiations going, two things 
are required of the United States: Our will- 
ingness to take away from President Thieu 
the veto he presently exercises over American 
policy, and our willingness to commit our- 
selves to a phased but total American mili- 
tary withdrawal from Vietnam to be com- 
pleted by a specified date. 

But the Administration clings to its policy 
of Vietnamization. And because it is unwill- 
ing to offer the key concessions, there is no 
progress in the Paris talks. 

Vietnamization is only the latest of a series 
of military strategies. It may make the war 
more tolerable for Americans by reducing the 
level of our own participation, but it will not 
extricate us completely. It will keep us in- 
volved indefinitely, while con the 
Vietnamese people to the blood bath of con- 
tinuing warfare. 

In any case, I do not think that Viet- 
namization is going to work, because as Gen- 
eral Ridgway, distinguished former Army 
Chief of Staff has asserted about Vietnam, 
“A military solution is not now and never 
has been possible under conditions consistent 
with our interests.” 

In the absence of strong leadership by the 
Administration to end the war through po- 
litical compromise, it has seemed appropriate 
and urgent for Congress to take the initiative 
for peace. One of the ways we propose to do 
that will be explained by Senator McGovern. 

In conclusion, I emphasize again my own 
belief that a great deal more is at stake than 
the fate of a poor and now utterly devastated 
little country in Southeast Asia. The issue is 
nothing less than the survival of the kind of 
America we love and the kind of country we 
want it to be in the years ahead. 

Thank you. 

Senator McGovern. I am grateful to NBC 
for inviting me to share this time with you 
and with Senator Fulbright, a distinguished 
statesman who has served as Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
longer than any other man in our national 
history. 

Four years ago Senator Fulbright wrote a 
thoughtful book in which he discussed the 
subject of patriotism. “To criticize one’s 
country,” he said, “is to do it a service and 
pay it a compliment. It is a service because it 
may spur the country to do better than it is 
doing. It is a compliment because it evi- 
dences a belief that the country can do better 
than it is doing. Criticism is more than a 
right. It is an act of patriotism, a higher form 
of patriotism.” 

So we are here tonight as patriots who love 
our country, who cherish its personal free- 
dom and its Constitutional government. We 
are here because we cannot forget that young 
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men are still dying in a jungle 10,000 miles 
from home. We are here because too many 
young men have gone to Asia filled with hope 
and strength, only to come home in coffins or 
hospital ships with their legs missing, with- 
out their arms,’ their faces, or their hopes. 

It is one of the troubling paradoxes of his- 
tory that in this war; as in others, young men 
are condemned to fight the wars that older 
men begin. So we are here with a special bur- 
den to make sure that those young men did 
not die in vain. We must end this terrible 
war, but beyond that, we must learn its les- 
sons so that we do not repeat its mistakes 
with other multitudes of young men. 

We are here, too, because we cannot forget 
the heavy costs of this war in our own so- 
ciety—the wartime inflation which drives up 
prices, increases interest rates, raises- our 
taxes, elevates our national debt and delays 
the reconstruction of our society. While this 
brief telecast is in progress, we will spend 
another $1 million on the Vietnamese engine 
of war. One million dollars every half-hour. 
A million dollars that we need in America to 
fight crime, to end pollution, to create jobs, 
to build houses and hospitals and schools. 

We are here, too, because we cannot forget 
that a million Vietnamese have died in this 
war, and they, too, are the children of God. 
Thousands of them killed by the destructive 
power of our own weapons. 

This war began in Vietnam a quarter of a 
century ago as an effort on the part of the 
Vietnamese people to throw off the yoke of 
French imperialism. It has continued as a 
struggle by one Vietnamese faction compet- 
ing with another for control of Saigon. Since 
1954, we have invested some 50,000 American 
lives and $150 billion trying to help one side 
of this Vietnamese conflict to defeat the 
other, . 

For many years I have believed that it. was 
@ mistake to require American boys to die in 
defense of a political regime in Saigon that 
has never commanded thé respect and sup- 
port of its own people. What then are the 
realities we face tonight? First of all, we must 
recognize it is impossible for us to control 
events in a society so different from our own, 
so far from our sphere of influence. We have 
in effect) beem drawn into a family quarrel 
where it is almost impossible to distinguish 
friend from foe. They are all Vietnamese. 
They ail'share the same history, the same 
language, the same essential outlook on life 
and death. They have lived and fought and 
struggled with each other for a thousand 
years, and no matter how long we stay, when 
we finally go home they will live and struggle 
with each other for another thousand years. 

So this brings us to the second, reality, 
that our interests in this war are different 
from the interests of our ally in Saigon. We 
had hoped from the beginning that the 
South Vietnamese rulers would carry out re- 
forms that would bring to them the support 
of their own people, but instead, the politi- 
cians and generals of Saigon have feathered 
their own nests with American money and 
with bribes demanded from their own peo- 
ple. We had hoped that they would establish 
political freedom, but instead they have 
filled their jails with tens of thousands of 
their own citizens, not. because they were 
Communists, but because they had the cour- 
age to point to the failures and corruption 
of their own government. 

We had hoped that they would use the 
billions of dollars we have given them in aid 
to build a strong defense for themselves, but 
instead, an army that now, numbers five 
times the size of the enemy force in the field 
still lacks the capacity to stand on its own. 

We have expressed our willingness to see 
the yarious competing groups in South Viet- 
nam get together in a coalition government 
and end the fighting. But General Thieu, our 
ally in Saigon, says that never will he par- 
ticipate in such a coalition where he must 


share his power with his challengers. 
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Another reality we face is that the longer 
we stay in Vietnam, the more we play into 
the hands of the Communists and weaken 
our own society. The two great centers of 
Communist power in the world are Russia 
and China, Yet while we haye poured out our 
substance in Vietnam for ten years, not one 
Chinese or Russian has been expended in 
that conflict. 

If Peking or Moscow had been in charge of 
American foreign policy for the past decade, 
they could not have devised a policy to hurt 
us more than the one we have chosen for 
ourselves. Where, then, do we go from here? 
How do we stop the blood bath now raging 
in Vietnam? How do we stop playing into the 
hands of the Communists? How do we end 
this war that is destroying Vietnam and 
weakening our own society? 

Two courses have been suggested, one by 
President. Nixon, and one by some of us in 
the United States Senate. 

The President's course is called Vietnam- 
ization, As I understand it, that means stay- 
ing in Vietnam until the Vietnamese forces 
can continue the war without us. The Presi- 
dent, to be sure, has withdrawn some Ameri- 
can forces. He promises to reduce more. He 
indicates that 280,000 will still remain a year 
from now. That is a very large force. The 
President indicates that they will stay until 
the Saigon rulers are ready for us to leave. 

The trouble with that formula is that Gen- 
eral Thieu and his government are never 
likely to want us to leave. They owe their 
power to American military and financial 
presence. The Saigon generals have ignored, 
and our military command has suppressed a 
recent poll indicating that 65 percent of the 
people of Vietnam want us to withdraw from 
their country now. 

The Vietnamization formula is also an in- 
vitation for the enemy to continue attacking 
our troops. Why should he stop his military 
effort if he believes that Vietnamization is 
a plan to exclude him from power in South 
Vietnam. 

I believe the formula offered by a group of 
us in the Senate, called “The Amendment to 
End the War” is a better approach. What does 
it provide? Its essence is a definite withdrawal 
date. It says that all American forces must 
be out of Vietnam, out of Laos, out of Cam- 
bodia, by the end of next year. It provides an 
emergency clause that would give the Presi- 
dent the power to extend the deadline for 60 
days. Any further extension would require 
the approval of the Congress of the United 
States of your representatives in that as- 
sembly. 

The amendment also authorizes funds to 
cover the costs associated with the release of 
prisoners, with asylum for those Vietnamese 
who might be jeopardized by our withdrawal, 
and for assistance for the people of Vietnam 
in rebuilding their war ravaged country. This 
amendment builds squarely on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a Constitution 
which gives the Congress the power to declare 
war and to decide both the scope and the 
length of American commitments. 

The Senate amendment formula serves no- 
tice on the Saigon generals that we are def- 
initely coming home at a set time. It says to 
them: You have no more than 16 months to 
broaden and strengthen your government, 
either for the purpose of taking over the war 
or negotiating a settlement with your chal- 
lengers. 

If this amendment were enacted, I fully 
believe it would end the war. I am convinced 
that Saigon would move quickly toward a 
political settlement with their chaliengers, 
once they knew that they no longer could de- 
pend on American blood and treasure. 

The Senate amendment would also be an 
invitation to the enemy to stop his military 
operations and begin negotiations. With the 
assurance that our forces were being with- 
drawn, Hanoi would certainly find less reason 
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to attack and harass American troops dur- 
ing that interim period. Indeed, it would be 
in their interests to hasten our withdrawal 
and reduce their own casualties by making it 
easy for us to leave. 

The writers of our Constitution intended 
that the Congress and the President together 
should conduct the great issues of war and 
peace, Article I, section 8 of our Constitution 
says: “The Congress shall have power to de 
clare war .. to raise and support armies 
. . « but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for longer than two years.” 

Unfortunately, the Congress in recent years 
has not fulfilled that Constitutional obliga- 
tion, to review our military operations with 
a critical eye and an independent point of 
view. We have instead shifted our responsi- 
bilities to the President of the United States, 

The Amendment to End the War would 
help restore Constitutional government. It 
would place on the Congress part of the 
burden now being carried by the President. 
It would reduce the danger of post-war 
scapegoating by broadening the base of de- 
cision for ending this unpopular war short 
of victory. 

Tomorrow morning at 10.o’clock, the Sen- 
ate of the United States, your representatives, 
will. vote on this Amendment to End the 
War, I regard that vote as the most important 
one I have cast in my service in the Senate, 
and the most important legislative proposal 
I have offered. 

As we prepare to vote tomorrow, I pray 
that all of us in the Senate will remember 
the admonition of Edmund Burke, the great 
British parliamentarian of an earlier age: “A 
conscientious man would be cautious how 
he dealt in blood.” 

Mr. Monroe. Wei have heard from Senator 

George McGovern of South Dakota, and from 
Senator J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas. With 
me is Paul Duke, NBC News Capitol Hill Cor- 
respondent, who covers the activities of these 
gentlemen and other Congressmen and Sena- 
tors, 
Paul, it seems to me that Senator Fulbright 
and Senator McGovern didn’t say anything 
particularly new tonight, but maybe it is not 
possible to say anything new at this stage 
of the debate on Vietnam. 

I was interested and somewhat surprised 
in Senator McGovern winding up with what 
seemed to be a pitch in behalf of the Hatfield- 
McGovern amendment, surprised because it 
seems likely, as I understand it, that the 
Hatfield-McGovern amendment, the so-called 
“Amendment to End the War,” will be re- 
jected by the Senate tomorrow, and thus 
Senator McGovern runs the risk in empha- 
sizing it that his colleagues will seem to be 
rejecting in a few hours what he and Sena- 
tor Fulbright have had to say. 

What is the possibility for passage of the 
Hatfield-McGovern amendment? 

Mr. DUKE. I would say there is no possibility 
at all, Bill. We can say with assurance the 
amendment will be beaten tomorrow. But 
the goal of Senator McGovern and the other 
sponsors, now, is not passage of the amend- 
ment, but a show of strength. Their hope is 
to get as many as 40 votes. They hope by 
getting 40 votes to do three things. They 
hope that this will show the Administration 
that many members of the Senate and the 
House as well are opposed to the dragged- 
out fighting, and they would like to speed 
up an end to the war. They hope it also will 
remind the Administration, will remind the 
White House, that many Senators now want 
a greater share in the formulation of foreign 
policy. 

Additionally, they hope that if they can 
get 40 votes, that President Thieu and the 
South Vietnamese government will then be 
convinced of the opposition that continues 
in this country and that the Thieu regime 
may take a more flexible view toward work- 
ing out a peaceful settlement. Those are 
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the real goals of the sponsors of the 
amendment, 

Mr. Monrog. Perhaps we should also men- 
tion an unusual thing about this broadcast. 
It comes in response to an FCC ruling that 
if the President makes five speeches on a 
particular subject, the other side should 
have some time to answer him. It sort of 
upsets a theory of the networks that the 
President is a unique figure voted on by all 
the people, President of all the people, and 
therefore should have time whenever he asks 
for it. But the FCC more or less says in 
effect that the President is also about 20 
percent politician. And I wonder in the fu- 
ture if the President might be a little bit 
inhibited in asking for time as much as 
he has in the past if he feels he is build- 
ing up a necessity for the opposition to an- 
swer him. 

Mr. DUKE. I don't know about the Presi- 
dent being inhibited, but I think we can 
say, Bill, that many senators will not be 
inhibited because of the FCC’s recent ruling. 
I think. we can also say that many Sen- 
ators regard themselves as unique figures. 
We are getting various proposals in Congress 
now for Congress to respond to the Presi- 
dent, Senator Fulbright, himself, for exam- 
ple, has one suggestion. That is he would 
have an authorized representative of Con- 
gress appear on television four times a year 
to state the views of the Congress. But the 
question here is, who would represent Con- 
gress? Would it be Senator Fulbright, or 
would be be Senator Stennis, who heads the 
Armed Services Committee and has an op- 
posite viewpoint? 

Mr. Monroe. That might take a little 
deciding. 

Thanks very much, Paul. 

I am Bill Monroe. On behalf of Paul Duke 
and myself, good night for NBC News. 


ESSAY BY JOHN K. DAVIDSON, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, it is re- 
assuring to read the measured words of a 
young man who I feel captures the senti- 
ments of a majority of young people 
today. John K. Davidson, of Atlanta, Ga., 
recently wrote an award winning essay 
that I feel deserves the attention of all 
of us. As high schools and universities 
begin to open their doors I think Mr. 
Davidson's essay is particularly timely 
and cogent. I ask unanimous consent that 
John Davidson’s poignant and thought- 
ful essay be reprinted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MATTER oF POTENTIAL 
(By John E. Davidson) 

One great educator became so enraged with 
what he called the “licentious, outrageous, 
and disgraceful” behaviour of his students 
that he quit in disgust. The city was Carth- 
age, the year 383 A.D., and the teacher, by his 
narrative in Confessions, was Saint Augus- 
tine. Nowadays, as students across America 
and throughout the world are engaging in 
an enthusiastic and seemingly idealistic mis- 
sion against the leaders, institutions, and 
most cherished beliefs of civilizations, the 
example of Saint Augustine may suggest that 
adolescent upheaval is not a particularly 
new or novel historical concern. Neverthe- 
less, the response of society to the youth re- 
bellion, as anthropologist Margaret Mead has 
pointed out, could involve some of the most 
significant decisions of our time. 

The ferment of the current student revyolu- 
tionaries, on and off campus, is of enormous 
benefit to society. There is a unique oppor- 
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tunity to assimilate the age, experience, 
money and organization of the elders with 
the energy, idealism and social consciousness 
of the young; but a prime requirement is 
the courage to listen to a youth who has seen 
his civilization as it really is, burning in pov- 
erty and injustice, and seeks the necessary 
remedies. He is willing to talk with older 
persons, even those who could be regarded 
as associates of the “Establishment,” but 
only if he senses that they are genuinely 
interested in him. His thoughts are rarely 
senseless babble. They are, in fact, supported 
by the astonishing public access to new con- 
cepts and information which illuminate the 
subtler shadings and contradictions that scar 
modern civilization. With the very accom- 
plishments of previous years—in technology, 
communications, and affluence—focusing the 
young person’s attention on what the par- 
ents have actually failed to accomplish, it 
would be a symptom of grave illness in our 
social order should the voice of dissent re- 
main silent. 

Not all of the youths’ concern is admi- 
rably expressed, of course. An influential 
minority have pledged themselves not only 
to the restructuring of society as a whole 
but, to quote Winston Churchill, “the thor- 
ough disintegration of all that remains of 
the old”. Fortunately, their number is very 
minute and motley, and their aspect as pro- 
fessional hoodlums is a manageable legal 
problem. Indeed, young people—all—who 
break the law as a symptom of protest must 
be willing, in the comment of a prominent 
New England statesman, to “pay the penalty 
and hope for ultimate vindication.” But to 
limit the issue to this ruling will be ac- 
knowledgment of defeat. In the repression 
of dissent, the responsibility for violence 
shall hang as much on society as those who 
protest, and the burden of revolt may too 
soon become crushing. 

The prime area to benefit from student 
activism could well be the educational sys- 
tem itself. As Sputnik advanced the empha- 
sis on square root instead of square dancing, 
perhaps the increasing concern of the young 
with the world they are destined to inherit 
can invoke—in the universities, at least— 
a less aloof consideration of the desperate 
nature of the externa] globe, and the moral 
responsibilities that accompany existence 
upon it. “Black study courses” are outstand- 
ing applications of this much-needed 
attitude. 

The students are a minority group by dis- 
tinction of age, and, as it is, their construc- 
tive strength is severely limited. Therefore, 
they need to be impressed not just of their 
potential but of the faults and exercises 
that can terminate it. For example, they 
should be advised to exercise greater re- 
straint in their diplomacy than the bigoted, 
self-righteous arrogance of “non-negotiable 
demands”. Otherwise, the universities will 
hold every right to follow suit; they won’t 
negotiate. Concurrently, there should be a 
watering down of their youthful pride in 
being so “independent”, and more recogni- 
tion of the value of cooperation with those 
people they ordinarily assume to be least 
attuned to joint operation: the parents, the 
teachers, and the government. 

As well, students must realize that they 
are not the divine inventors of social con- 
sciousness, that the world had witnessed its 
Bonus Marchers and Abolitionists (it was 
Irwin Cobb who said: “The trouble with the 
younger generation is that it hasn’t read 
the minutes of the last meeting”). By doing 
so, they can plot the most profitable courses 
of action, weigh their own chances of suc- 
cess, and obtain invaluable perspective into 
the historical denominators that send them 
in search of dragons to destroy, And above 
all, relevance—they must extend their out- 
look. The discharging of energies into the 
harassment of ROTC officers and debating 
the merits of sexually integrated dormitories 
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seems laced with touches of the sin of selfish- 
ness. The fact, as an example, that Biafra is 
an ocean away, but the Dean's office just 
across the campus, does not excuse failure 
to ponder the truly paramount issues fac- 
ing an entire world, issues that do not smell 
of trivia, but concern peoples’ beliefs, their 
freedoms, and their lives. 

Yet, even the noblest soul can benefit 
neither itself nor society through the incli- 
nation to violence. The colleges must con- 
vince students that they will not be permit- 
ted to believe there will be no consequences 
for their actions; the nature of the institu- 
tions fail in this obligation, the results of 
such a folie a trots—the college replicating 
the parental abdication of authority—might 
not be clarified until the advent of the next 
generation, but there is a potential for social 
destruction, and it is indeed immense. 


BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, many 
persons across the Nation shared in the 
joy of the release of Bishop James E. 
Walsh after serving 11 years of a 20-year 
sentence in a Communist Chinese prison. 

A native of Cumberland, Md., Bishop 
Walsh was a missionary in China in 1960 
when he was accused of espionage 
against the People’s Republic of China. 

Among those who rejoiced most about 
Bishop Walsh’s return were his fellow 
Maryknollers. Bishop Walsh was one of 
six students in the first class at Sunset 
Hill, the Hudson River complex of Mary- 
knoll, a missionary order of Catholic 
priests and nuns, 

As I expressed in a telegram to Bishop 
Walsh’s family in Cumberland at the 
time of his release, it is indeed unfortu- 
nate that Communist China took 11 
years to release a man who has served 
the better part of his life as a missionary 
of love and peace. 

Pope Paul VI rejoiced over the emi- 
nent bishop’s release. His fellow Mary- 
knollers rejoiced. His family and 
friends in Cumberland, Md., rejoiced. In- 
deed, all who honor love and peace, the 
message that the bishop spread, rejoiced. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the September 1970 Maryknoll 
magazine, an article in the August 25, 
1970, Baltimore Evening Sun about the 
meeting of the bishop with Pope Paul VI 
in Italy, and the text of the Pope’s re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Maryknoll magazine, September 1970] 
FREE aT LAST! 
(By Moises Sandoval) 

It didn’t look like a day for good news, 
Morning came but the darkness lingered, 
held in by black, threatening clouds, and 
thunder rumbled in the distance. The kind 
of a day when you hate to get up and, when 
you do, don’t venture a “good morning” to 
anyone, 

But there was no avoiding the smiles in the 
long, dark seminary corridors. No one passed 
without greeting you. 

“Did you hear the news?” 

“Yes.” 

“Isn't it great?” 

Several hours before, Maryknoll Bishop 
James E. Walsh, for 12 years in a Red Chinese 
prison, had crossed the border bridge to free- 


dom at Hong Kong. 
So there was joy and excitement at the 


breakfast table, “I wonder how he’l) feel 
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about all the changes,” said one priest for 
whom the changes must have come hard. 

By now the rain was coming down hard. 
But the priests and Brothers of Maryknoll 
paid it no heed. No rain was going to spoil 
this day. By their happiness, it might well 
have been one of those clear days when you 
climb the seminary tower and see—well, not 
forever—but 35 miles down the Hudson River 
to Manhattan and several pleats of green 
Catskills to the north, It was Bishop Walsh’s 
day. And Maryknoll’s day, July 10, 1970. 

For someone not a Maryknoller it might 
be difficult to understand the emotion gen- 
erated by Bishop Walsh’s return. But he was 
to Maryknoll what one of the founding 
fathers was to the United States. Imagine, 
then, the excitement if, say a resurrected 
Thomas Jefferson were to arrive in Washing- 
ton to counsel with present government 
leaders and kindle the spirit of a troubled 
nation! 

True, Bishop Walsh was not the founder. 
But he was the second of six students in the 
first class. He came here when Sunset Hill, 
site of the sprawling Maryknoll complex, had 
only wooden farm buildings badly in need of 
repair. Perhaps he, more than any of the 
early Maryknoll missioners, was able to de- 
scribe and articulate and live the vision and 
ideal of what the Maryknoll missioner should 
be and do. He was, perhaps, much larger than 
life—tough, wiry, stubborn. 

Alone, he chose to remain at his post in 
China despite pressure from the Communists 
and uncertainty about the wisdom of his 
decision. 

“I cannot estimate the good I may be doing, 
apart from the settled missionary rule that 
kept me here,” he wrote his superior. “In 
any case a priest seldom knows if he is an 
asset to the Church in his particular place 
at any time. I encourage some, alarm others. 
I do little more than say my prayers and 
walk the streets to show my Roman collar. 

“The problem really is: are the reasons 
valid and grave enough to set aside the estab- 
lished principle that a priest ignores adver- 
sity and remains at his post?” 

Harassed since the Reds took Shanghai 
in 1949, his Catholic Central Bureau closed 
in 1951, under house arrest from then until 
he was finally imprisoned, Bishop Walsh lived 
the following ideal: 

“In the fight for a world, the victory will 
go to the strong. That fight is going to be 
won and through the Cross. ... We must 
bear and love the Cross as it blisters and 
burns and bites in order to pour into us its 
divine strength. 

“Sacrifice is needed to make us strong. 
This is not a time for half measures. We 
must seek the Kingdom of God and His jus- 
tice and we must seek them at the cost of 
any violence to ourselves.” 

But now Bishop Walsh was coming home 
and no one awaited his return with more 
anticipation than Farther Bernard Meyer. 
At 79, the same age as the bishop, Father 
Meyer seems to be from the same hardy mold. 
He is spry, precise, good-humored, articulate, 
steeped: in memories of 31 years in China. 
They were two of the first four Maryknoll 
missionaries to go to China in 1918 and 
worked together for years. 

Father Meyer returned from China in 1949. 
He now resides at Maryknoll's St. Teresa’s 
Residence, 

“We will have a lot of things to talk over,” 
he said. “I am looking forward to hearing 
his reactions to the many changes which 
have occurred in the Church and in the 
world since he was imprisoned. They will be 
typically ‘his very own.” 

The bishop’s release came as a complete 
surprise. Maryknollers seemingly had re- 
signed themselves to not seeing him again: 
He was 68 when he was sentenced to 20 years 
in prison in 1960 on charges of espionage 
against the People’s Republic of China. 
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Hardly anyone would have dared hope that 
he would one day walk out. 

His brother William, Cumberland, Md., 
saw him in 1960 for what he thought was 
the last time. Over three days he was allowed 
to visit the bishop for two hours and 35 
minutes. When they said goodbye, William 
voiced the thought in their minds. Bishop 
Walsh replied: 

“Then we will meet again in heaven.” 

Bishop Walsh himself received no hint 
that July 8 would be a special day. But at 
8 a.m. he was told to pack his bags and a 
doctor came to check his physical condition. 
His jailers told him that although he was 
& great criminal, he was being released be- 
cause of the leniency of the government and 
out of respect for old age and good behavior. 
By 10 a.m. he was aboard an air conditioned 
train from Shanghai accompanied by a 
doctor, two interpreters, a photographer and 
three policemen, 

With no previous announcement, he 
walked across the railroad bridge at Lowu. 
“I have been in China a very long time and 
I am glad to get out,” Bishop Walsh told 
Hong Kong border authorities. 

Arriving at Our Lady of Maryknoll hos- 
pital by ambulance, Bishop Walsh said he 
looked forward to celebrating his first Mass in 
12 years. Doctors found him in good health. 
Drinking his first cup of coffee since his im- 
prisonment, he said, “That tastes as good as 
this freedom.” 

Two days later, he celebrated Mass in 
Latin in his hospital room in the presence 
of Maryknoll Sisters Patricia Fitzmaurice, a 
doctor, Katherine Byrne, a nurse, and Father 
John J. Sullivan, Maryknoll Superior in 
Hong Kong. Afterward he remarked: “Oh, 
I forgot to go to Confession.” Then; with a 
smile: ‘I guess I have no'sins.” 

The only news he read in 12 years were in 
Chinese magazines in English. His recollec- 
tions of prison were positive. “He is humble 
as always,” said Father Sullivan. 

Father John J. McCormack, superior gen- 
eral of Maryknoll, went to Hong Kong to see 
Bishop Walsh, returning through Rome 
where he would see Pope Paul VI. Bishop 
Walsh and Father McCormack concelebrated 
Mass in Hong Kong. There were happy tele- 
phone calls between Bishop Walsh and his 
brother and sisters. 

“He never gave up hope,” said his sister 
Mary. “He had complete faith in God.” An 
editorial in the New York Times following 
his release said: 

“There is stirring human drama in the 
saga of Bishop James E. Walsh who walked to 
freedom in Hong Kong yesterday. . . . So in- 
domitable was Bishop Walsh's spirit, so 
strong his faith, that he has survived and is 
now free at the age of 79.” Similar tributes 
came from many other people. 

Pope Paul VI, in a talk to pilgrims, re- 
joiced over Bishop Walsh’s release. He sent 
the bishop a special apostolic blessing and 
hoped that this portended better days “for 
freedom and religion, as well as for the sake 
and honor and prosperity of that immense 
nation (China) which the Church has never 
ceased to love.” 

So it was back to Sunset Hill for Bishop 
Walsh, but, in Thomas Wolfe’s phrase, he 
could not go home again; Because many, 
many changes have come since he left home 
in 1946. And of Sunset Hill as he first saw it 
in 1912 and its farmhouse seminary, perhaps 
only the magnificent view remains. Gone are 
the buildings, the streetcars which brought 
him and others to the base of the hill to 
begin the priestly life and the other great 
men who first gave life to the mission of 
Maryknoll. 

Many of the changes would be happy ones. 
For one, Maryknoll. has grown much. The 
number of Maryknoll priests, Brothers and 
Sisters has tripled since 1946. There are now 
about 1,200 priests and Brothers and 1,312 
Sisters in 16 countries in Asia, Africa and 
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Latin America. Each major city in the coun- 
try has its Maryknoll House staffed by priests 
who serye Maryknoll’s large family of con- 
cerned Christians who contribute money, 
prayers and vocations—literally millions of 
people. New wings have been added to the 
seminary. New buildings haye gone up on 
Sunset Hill. 

Bishop Walsh would probably also rejoice 
in the added emphasis on professional com- 
petence in many fields, always a Maryknoll 
trademark, but now more than ever a reality. 
Many of the priests, Brothers and, Sisters are 
not only schooled in the typical curriculum 
specializing in philosophy and theology but 
also have special competence in agronomy, 
medicine, journalism, education, community 
organization, nursing, labor, management, 
cybernetics and many other areas. Almost 
daily, it seems, men return from the field for 
refresher courses to improve the quality of 
their service. 

All this fits in with Bishop Walsh’s vision 
of what the Maryknoller should be. In a de- 
scription of a missioner written several dec- 
ades ago when he was vicar apostolic of Kong- 
moon, China, he wrote: 

“He (the missioner) will do his best pray- 
ing not in the quiet of his.chapel, but tread- 
ing forest paths and poking into farmhouses 
and hobnobbing in the market places, where 
the zeal of his vocation should eternally take 
him in an unceasing quest for souls. His own 
soul is saved only by saving others.” 

The Maryknoller now more than ever sees 
himself as the modern Good Samaritan. He is 
not like the priest of the Scripture story who 
passed by the wounded man on. the roadside 
doubtless because he had to go preach 
somewhere, Rather, the Maryknoller is the 
stranger who stops to bind up the wounds of 
all those along the roadsides of this world 
who are robbed of their health, dignity or 
opportunity for the full life of faith to which 
they are-entitled as sons of God. And in com- 
ing to serve rather than to be served, to act, 
to make life better now rather than just 
promise pie in the sky, the Maryknoll mis- 
sioner walks in the footsteps of Jesus. 

There would be many other changes evi- 
dent to Bishop Walsh—the new rubrics of 
the Mass, now in the language of each nation, 
the ferment in the Church in general, the 
ever evolving concept of what priesthood is, 
the changing images and expectations of 
priests, Sisters and laymen and new perspec- 
tives even on moral principles. 

And perhaps Bishop Walsh will find that 
there is to be no luxury of retirement, what 
with the demands that will be made on his 
time for articles, memoirs, television inter- 
views. But he long ago resigned himself to 
that: 

“There is no gentle setting into the pleas- 
ant groove of old age for the missioner,” 
wrote Bishop Walsh long ago. “His surround- 
ings fail to recognize and allow for that 
natural process. ... He is denied the priv- 
ileges of growing old. It is true that his teeth 
fall out, and his hair grows grap; he may look 
old, and even feel old: but in all the essentials 
that make the man, he is condemned to 
eternal youth, for the missions will forever 
demand of him the resiliency of a rubber 
ball.” 

But, if he can’t have rest he can at least 
have the peace of knowing that Maryknoll 
continues to spread the Gospel with the same 
zeal and energy and impatience of 5t. Paul. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Aug. 25, 
1970] 


PONTIFF EMBRACES BISHOP WALSH, LAUDS 
, 


“ENDURING LOVE, SUFFERING” 


CASTEL GANDOLFO, IraLy.—Pope Paul VI 
tearfully embraced Bisħop James Walsh to- 
day and thanked him “in the name of Christ 
for all that you have done and suffered” 
during his 12 years’ imprisonment in Red 
China. 
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In an audience, the pontiff told the 79- 
year-old American missionary: 

“We know that your sufferings have not 
been in vain... We are confident that the 
example of your enduring love will show the 
world and especially the young the great- 
ness of the missionary calling: 

The Pope spoke in English to the: frail, 
white-haired bishop. It was their first meet- 
ing, and they talked alone for 15 minutes. 
Then Church officials, relatives of Bishop 
Walsh, and a television crew joined them. 

HELPED INTO PALACE 

The pontiff gave Bishop Walsh a bishop’s 
pectoral cross. 

Bishop Walsh's last visit to Rome was in 
1943, when he was received by Pope Pius XII, 

Although still weak and fatigued from his 
long ordeal in China, Bishop Walsh waved 
away a wheelchair when he arrived at the 
Pope’s summer palace after the 15-mille drive 
from Rome. 

He was helped into the papal palace by 
Sister Patricia Fitzmaurice, chief surgeon at 
the Maryknoll Hospital in Hong Kong, who 
accompanied him to Rome, and Bishop Paul 
Marchinkus, the Pope's American aide. 

With them for the papal audience were two 
of Bishop Walsh's five sisters, Miss Mary 
Walsh, 77, and Mrs. Frank L. Werner, 68, 
both of Cumberland; a niece, Sister Betsy 
Walsh, of Manhattanville College, N.Y.; 
Father John J. McCormack, the superior 
general of Bishop Walsh's Maryknoll Order, 
and Archbishop Giovanni Benelli, the Vatican 
under secretary of state. : 

Bishop Walsh and Sister Fitzmaurice ar- 
rived in Rome yesterday from Hong Kong. 
They are expected to fly to New York next 
Monday with Father McCormack. 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Aug. 25, 
1970] 


TEXT OF Pope's REMARKS TO WALSH 


VATICAN Crry.—Here is the text released 
by the Vatican of Pope Paul's remarks today 
to American missionary Bishop James Walsh: 

“Dear brother in Christ, 

“Over 50 years ago you left your home- 
land with the first group of Maryknoll mis- 
sionaries to go and serve the beloved Chinese 
people. It was from the church of Christ 
that you received your mission to preach 
the Gospel in His name. 


“WITNESS IN JOY, SORROW 


“Today you have returned from your mis- 
sion, more painful than you perhaps ex- 
pected. It is the Pope who receives you back 
and who thanks you in the name of Chris? 
for all that you have done’ and suffered. 

“You have been a witness, authentic and 
simple, in joy and in sorrow, then in suf- 
fering and humiliation, and finally, in sepa- 
ration from the people whom you loved’ so 
much. For all of this we thank you also on 
behalf of the entire church of Christ. 

“We cannot let the occasion pass without 
commenting on the mystery of Christian 
suffering which has been yours, 

“Apart from the responsibility of man that 
is involved sometimes in suffering, we are 
convinced that it has great value. You have 
surely meditated long and often on the teach- 
ing of St. Peter; 


“SUFFERINGS NOT IN Vat 


“The merit, in the sight of God, is in bear- 
ing it patiently when you are punished after 
doing your duty. This, in fact, is what you 
were called to do, because Christ suffered for 
you and left an example for you to follow 
the way He took. (1 Peter 20-21). 

“You have indeed followed nobly in his 
footsteps. We know that your sufferings have 
not been in vain but that they are like seeds 
of Christian virtue that will grow up in 
God’s good time. The extent of their value 
is known only to the Lord. 

“We are confident also that the example 
of your effective and persevering love will 
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help to show to the world and especially to 
the young the greatness of the missionary 
calling. 

“We want to tell you today that our joy 
is great to have you with us. We assure you 
oft. our special and deepest affection in the 
Christ who called you and sustained you In 
your trials. 

“With fraternal love we give you once 
again our apostolic blessing.” 


' AQUI NO SE HABLA ESPANOL— 
DEATH OF REUBEN SALAZAR 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday, violence flared in a 10-block area 
of East Los Angeles known as the Barrio. 
The.city blocks stretching across East 
Los Angeles encompass the Nation's larg- 
est concentration of Spanish-speaking 
citizens, nearly a million Mexican Ameri- 
icans. 

The clash between police and a small 
percentage of the 20,000 persons who had 
gathered to protest the war in Southeast 
Asia has cost the Mexican American 
community one of its most eloquent 
and. the Nation one of its finest, journal- 
ists. 

Reuben Salazar was killed while -re- 
laxing after work. He had covered the 
antiwar march earlier in the day. 

An inquest will determine exactly how 
he died and who was responsible for his 
death. But it is enough now to know that 
he.is dead for the Natior to mourn. 

Reuben Salazar was a reporter for the 
Los Angeles Times since 1959, drawing 
assignments in the Dominican Republic, 
Mexico, and Vietnam before returning 2 
years ago to cover the Chicano commu- 
nity of Los Angeles. 

His column in the Los Angeles Times 
frequently expressed. to the non-Spanish 
speaking society some of the anguish and 
torment of the Mexican American. 

For the U.S. Civil Rights Commission, 
Reuben Salazar chronicled the series of 
hearings that exposed overt discrimina- 
tion against’ the Mexican American in 
many parts of the Southwest. 

He wrote of being a “Stranger in One’s 
Land” and narrated the Mexican Ameri- 
can’s first exposure to discrimination in 
the school system: 

You.kKnow it almost from the beginning: 
speaking Spanish makes you different. Your 
mother, father, brothers, sisters, and friends 
all speak Spanish. But the bus driver, the 
teacher, the policeman, the store clerk, the 
man who comes to collect the rent—all the 
people who are doing important things—do 
not. Then the day comes when your teacher— 
who has taught you’ the importance of many 
things—tells you that speaking Spanish is 
wrong. 


Reuben Salazar will be missed not only 
by his family, friends, and. fellow Chi- 
canos but also by those who knew him 
through his work. 

I ask unanimous consert that an arti- 
cle on the subject be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 1, 1970] 
DEMAND For PROBE FOLLOW NEwsMAN's DEATH 
In Los ANGELES Riot 
(By Leroy Aarons) 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., August 31—The 
strange death of newsman Reuben Salazar, 
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whose head was ripped open by a tear gas 
projectile designed to pierce barricades, 
prompted a chorus of demands today for 
federal intervention. 

Reaction among Mexican-Americans, here 
and)nationally; was angry and:suspicious. 

Demands for a federal investigation were 
made by City Councilman Thomas Bradley, 
unsuccessful candidate for Los Angeles mayor 
a year ago; by the station manager of 
KMEX-TV, where Salazar worked, and by two 
national Mexican-American figures. 

Salazar, columnist for the Los Angeles 
Times and news director of the Spanish lan- 
guage station KMEX, was killed by a missile 
fired into a bar by a Los-Angeles County 
sheriff's deputy during a disorder Saturday 
in the Mexico-American ghetto of East Los 
Angeles. 

His was the-only fatality of the four-hour 
disturbance which resulted in more than 250 
arrests, 74 injuries and possibly $1 million in 
damage. 

MEXICAN PROTEST 

Newspapers in Mexico, where Salazar was 
born 42 years ago, featured news of his death 
on their front pages. A local coalition of Chi- 
cano groups demanded today that Mexican 
President Diaz Ordaz cancel his scheduled 
meeting with President Nixon iu Coronado, 
Calif., Thursday until ‘the police murderers 
of Reuben Salazar” are brought to justice. 

President Nixon called Salazar's death “a 
very tragic thing,” but Press Secretary Ron- 
ald. Ziegler said no federal intervention was 
planned while the county sheriff was “appro- 
priately investigating” the incident. 

County Sheriff Peter Pitchess, who can- 
celed a scheduled press conference today, 
released a statement saying he had asked the 
FBI to determine if there were any violations 
of federal law during the disturbance. He also 
called for a coroner's inquest into Salazar's 
death. 

The department maintained an official si- 
lence, however, about the nagging question 
of why four 10-inch long, bullet-shaped tear 
gas missiles were fired into the barroom at 
close range by sheriff's deputies. Inscriptions 
on the projectiles state: “For Driving Out 
Barricaded Persons. Not to Be Used Against 
Crowds.” 

Eyewitnesses at the Silver Dollar Cafe, 
where Salazar had gone during disturbances 
along Whittier Blvd., said police fired through 
the open door of the bar through a curtain 
operating the entrance from the bar. 

Sheriff's spokesmen acknowledged this, say- 
ing deputies responded to a report of a man 
with a gun and fired only after demanding 
the occupants come out and getting no 
answer. 

KMEX station manager Danny Villaneuva 
contradicted parts of the police version. He 
cited accounts by a KMEX reporter and two 
of the reporter’s friends, all of whom he said 
were in the bar with Salazar, 

“They report that no warning to clear the 
cafe was given,” said Villaneuva. “They re- 
port, that people attempting to leave were 
forced back inside.” 

“They report that they insisted to sheriff's 
Officers . .. that Salazar was Injured and 
still inside the cafe, but were .. . told to 
clear the area immediately.” 

A-sheriff’s spokesman said deputies did not 
learn about the body until they received a 
citizen's report around 7 p.m., nearly three 
hours later. 

Villaneuva’s call for a federal probe was 
echoed by Manuel Luiz, nominated by Presi- 
dent Nixon to the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights. 

Also, Domingo Nick Reyes, executive di- 
rector of the National Mexican-American 
Anti-Defamation Committee, said in Wash- 
ington, “No other person has been as dedi- 
cated (as Salazar) to articulating to the 
Anglo community and public at large about 
the hopelessness, frustration and tensions in 
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the barrios of the Mexican-American com- 
munity.” He called for an FBI investigation. 

Salazar left the Los Angeles Times four 
months ago after a career that took him to 
Mexico City, Vietnam and the Los Angeles 
barrios. In recent months, both in a weekly 
column which ‘he continued to write for the 
Times and in his work for KMEX, he began 
to show greater frustration with a system 
which he warned was encouraging increased 
militancy among his people. 

Recently, his attention turned to police 
abuses, one of the most volatile issues in 
East Los Angeles. 

One recent incident he emphasized was the 
mistaken slaying of two Mexican nationals 
by Los Angeles police in July. 

Associates said Salazar was about to em- 
bark on an expose regarding a number of 
Chicanos who had been reported as suicides 
in cells at a sheriff’s substation. 

Abe Tapia, president of the Mexican- 
American political association, said flatly 
today that in his opinion Salazar had been 
“pinpointed because of what he was bringing 
out as to injustices.” 

Present evidence is police did not know 
who was inside, but the impression that 
Salezar was a police target was widespread 
in the four-mile-square barrio. 

Tensions continued high in East Los An- 
geles and spread’ to Mexican-American ‘com- 
munities in Wilmington, south of the city. 
and Riverside, about 45 miles to the east 


CRIME PREVENTION TEEN PRO- 
GRAM, INC. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Au- 
gust 1-2 weekend edition of the Long- 
mont, Colo., Times-Call contained a 
most informative guest editorial written 
by a most unusual editorialist. 

The author is Joe Weldon Mitchell 
III. Mr. Mitchell is an inmate at Colo- 
rado State Penitentiary. He is also an 
exemplary citizen. 

Mr. Mitchell and other inmates have 
orgenized Crime Prevention Teen Pro- 
gram, Inc., a public service program for 
deterring crime. This program features 
cooperation between inmates and service 
organizations in various communities, 
Their service organizations organize fo- 
rums where young people can hear in- 
mates discuss their own lives, their prob- 
lems, and their clear understanding of 
the fact that crime does not pay. 

Before inmates are allowed to under- 
take these speaking engagements they 
must. complete a 14-week human rela- 
tions course. Then they are given a 
chance to give young people the sort of 
vivid lecture that will make a lasting 
and beneficial impression. 

Mr. President, so that all Senators may 
profit from Mr. Mitchell’s guest editorial, 
I ask unanimous consent that it’ be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was. ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRISONER EXPLAINS TEEN PROGRAM 
(By Joe Weldon Mitchell ITT) 

The Crime Prevention Teen Program, Inc., 
is a statewide program developed by Colo- 
rado inmates in an attempt. to deter crime. 

They speak throughout the state before 
numerous groups to encourage youth to not 
follow the.road they have. 

Who is qualified to talk on consequences 
of crime? Who can express the conviction 
that authoritative presentation demands? 
Who knows the reality of prison, the in- 
evitable consequences of criminal behavior? 
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Who can actually establish a line of com- 
munication with the “youngster” who may 
stand on the threshold of those “Little 
Things” that eventually lead to felony 
conviction? 

Four years ago, these questions caused 
concern among inmates who wondered how 
they could deter young people from follow- 
ing them to the penitentiary. The statement 
was agreed upon that if any of us had un- 
derstood the consequences of our behavior 
when we were young, perhaps we would not 
have come to prison. Thus the idea of con- 
victs telling their lives in crime was born. 

Convinced of potential good that such a 
program could have, Canon City Warden 
Wayne K. Patterson gave tentative approval 
and the Crime Prevention Teen Program be- 
came reality. 

The program was separated into two 
groups, the “Inside” Committee and “Out- 
side” Committee. The “Inside” phase would 
talk to groups coming into the institution 
on tour and the “Outside” would travel 
around the state to schools, churches, social 
and civic groups. Successful completion of 
a 14 week human relations course was made 
a prerequisite before applying for member- 
ship to the “Inside” Committee. 

First engagement of the Crime Prevention 
Teen Program was in Florence, sponsored by 
the chief of police of Canon City, April 26. 
1966 to a group of Scouts. Two inmates told 
their life history, setting themselves up as 
bad examples and seeking to destroy any 
hint of excitement that some might think 
exists in criminal life. They did not advise 
or counsel but said: “Look at the failure 
I am and recognize the things I did to get 
here.” 

From this engagement, more than a hun- 
dred letters were received commending the 
idea and pledging support. 

Since there are no state funds allocated, 
inmates involved had to at first pay their 
own way. But soon various civic and church 
groups began to donate money and since the 
Crime Prevention Teen Program has been 
supported through donations. The prison 
administration does what it can financially 
but are limited in this respect. 

The basic good accomplished can not be 
measured per se, for how are we to know 
how many youngsters and adults alike ac- 
tually change their behavior as a result of 
hearing a teen presentation. We know of 
some. One involved a boy who had stolen 
some money from his mother’s purse but 
after hearing us, he replaced the money. 

Our basic sense of accomplishment comes 
when after talking to a group they make 
confessions of “wrongs.” 

I was inspired by acceptance of the pro- 
gram by outside supporters and the sincerity 
of our members. Often I find, I am listening 
as intently as the audience to the personal 
stories, and everytime, see a little bit more 
of me in the member that is speaking. 

The program is twofold. First and fore- 
most—and with a sincere and dedicated ef- 
fort, we try to convince the youth to “stop 
and think”. 

Many of us involved in the program have 
never done anything for anyone other than 
ourselves. I would like to think that if I had 
a son or daughter out there—there would 
be someone that would take the time to sit 
and talk with them—at a time that demands 
that everyone be in a rush. I am proud of 
the program and proud of the people of 
Colorado for allowing us to speak with their 
youth. 

We realize that we don’t have a “proven” 
method of deterring crime but we feel con- 
fident by telling of our lives, the audience 
will be able to see in us, the “wrong” choices, 
and this is what it’s all about—“Being able 
to make the ‘Right’ choices,” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION’S INFLA- 
TION ALERTS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, recently 
the Nixon administration issued the first 
of what it hopes to be several periodic 
“inflation alerts” on the rate of price in- 
creases in the economy. While I welcome 
this tentative Presidential initiative in 
the fight against inflation, it does more 
to tell us where we have been rather 
than where we are going. 

I think we need standards in this area 
which will tell us the rules of the infla- 
tion fight. The President should institute 
a system of voluntary wage-price guide- 
lines so business and labor know what 
are proper wage and price increases. If 
there are no specific standards on an 
industry-by-industry basis, how do we 
know if we are winning the fight? It is 
time to point out the specific causes of 
an inflation which robs groups already 
the most vulnerable on our society, the 
elderly, the poor, the blue-collar worker. 

Not only do we not have a scorecard 
to measure the success of the adminis- 
tration’s game plan, but we lack a sched- 
ule of its upcoming opposition. For ex- 
ample, I fail to note any reference in this 
inflation alert to the recent auto price 
increases, which certainly will provide 
pressure on the general price level. 

As the alert was issued, employment 
continued its climb to 5 percent. 
This makes the matter of voluntary 
wage-price guidelines doubly important 
if we are going to take steps to resume 
economic growth without further in- 
filiation. 

From where I stand, the primary tool 


the President has at his command is 
that of persuasion. He should pick up 
this tool and use it. 


MINORITY BUSINESS ENTERPRISES 


Mr. MURPHY., Mr. President, I wish to 
discuss the administration’s program to 
assist minority business enterprises. 

I have long believed that most of the 
problems that face this Nation cannot 
alone be solved merely by programs 
initiated from Washington. Rather, we 
must have the commitment and coopera- 
tion of our citizens on the local level for 
these programs to have a meaningful 
effect. 

I invite attention to the success of one 
such program in Solano County, Calif., 
as described in the Vallejo Times Herald 
for August 9, 1970. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MINORITIES AIDED IN STARTING FEMS 
(By Charlotte Pruitt) 

Before “Operation Mainstream,” few 
minority persons had the opportunity to own 
their own businesses. 

There was money available to buy cars 
and perhaps home ownership was possible if 
you had a steady income... but this is 
where the rainbow ended. 

Not many people or loan institutions were 
willing to take a chance on a black or tan 
man operating his own company... after 
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all it’s hard to admit that minority persons 
manage to exist without handouts from 
Uncle Sam. 

But the old way has changed. 


SEARCH START 


In fact, a search is on for responsible black 
men or other minority persons who previously 
thought it impossible to be in business for 
themselves. 

Operation Mainstream, coordinated locally 
by the Solano County Business Development 
Corporation and working in cooperation with 
the Small Business Administration (SBA) 
and local banks, has made the change 
possible. 

Big corporations, including the nation’s 
major oil companies, have pledged their sup- 
port to the federal government’s a chance 
to enter the mainstream of life and enjoy 
its benefits. 

As an example, the oil companies agreed 
to put 26,000 new dealerships into minority 
hands. 

OFFER LOANS 


The program doesn’t involve grants ... it’s 
a matter of qualifying for a loan.to be re- 
paid from business revenue. 

One man who met the loan criteria is 
George Wilson of Vallejo ... the first black 
man on the West Coast to own a new serv- 
ice station under Operation Mainstream. 

And Wilson’s Gulf Service Station isn’t 
located in a little neighborhood area but in 
the mainstream of traffic at 2050 Solano 
Ave. across from the new Payless Shopping 
Center. 

The handsome station with its attractive 
landscaping is worth an estimated quarter 
million dollars and the hard working Wil- 
son has invested some $10,000 in the new 
venture. 

Wilson opened the station on July 3, 1970 
and his grand opening ‘with all the give- 
aways” was held yesterday with the partici- 
pation of civic dignitaries. 

Wilson, who spent 20 years in the U.S. 
Navy before moving to Vallejo 10 years ago, 
couldn’t believe his ears when he was asked 
if he would like to have his own station. 
At the time he was pumping gas and oper- 
ating the tow truck service at the Gulf Sta- 
tion on Sears Point Road at Broadway. 


HEADS GROUP 


He was approached about the new busi- 
ness opportunity by Lestee Ceasar, a Valle- 
jo school teacher who serves without pay as 
executive director of the Solano County Bus- 
iness Development Corporation (SCBDC). 
Since the Gulf company had made its 
pledge to dealerships, Ceasar couldn't imag- 
ine why it wouldn't grab the chance to help 
a man who already was in their employ 
.». and he was right. Now all that had to 
be done was make contact with the SBA 
and a local bank which is past history. 

“People keep bringing their cars back 
in because they know we’re going to treat 
them fairly . . . whether it’s a matter of 
gas or repair,” Wilson said with his engaging 
grin. 

Henry H. Burton Sr., who owns and oper- 
ates Burton's Radio and TV Service at 1931 
Solano Ave., is another black family man 
who has received help from Operation Main- 
stream. 

BANK LOAN 

Burton's loan, arran; by the Bank of 
America, gave him needed operating capital 
and funds to buy equipment and expand 
his busines which has been established in 
Vallejo since March, 1955. 

Burton, a supply specialist at the Benicia 
Arsensal when he began training for the 
television repair business, has been in Valle- 
jo since 1946. After receiving his substan- 
tial training in ‘the field, Burton began his 
service on a part-time basis and graduated 
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into a full-time operation when he quit the 
Arsenal in 1960. 

He is a graduate of Langston University 
in Oklahoma where he majored in mathe- 
matics and spent two and a half years at the 
University of Kansas before entering the U.S. 
Army which took up three years of his life. 

Burton is director of religious education 
at Vallejo’s Second Baptist Church, is a 
member Chapter of the Langston Alumni 
Association and American Legion John King 
Post 619 as well as treasurer of the SCBDC, 
ə “olunteer position. 


SERVICE CENTER 


“Referral from satisfied customers who en- 
joy personalized service has been my best 
advertising,” Burton replied when queried 
about his thriving business. Although pri- 
marily a servicing operation, Burton also is 
a retail outlet for television sets. 

Another example of the value of Operation 
Mainstream is evidenced by Leo Kiel, 
Vallejo’s major industrial caterer. 

Kiel received an improvement loan ar- 
ranged through the Wells Fargo Bank and 
SBA which made it possible for him to ex- 
pand his business to make a better living. 
He employs both Caucasians and minority 
persons. “If they do a good job, that’s who 
I want,” he explained. 

Kiel operates three stainless steel catering 
trucks that take such items as cold sand- 
wiches, juices, coffee and tea and bakery 
goods to construction sites, schools and serv- 
ice- stations. The business operates with 
regulated routes to areas in Vallejo, Fairfield 
and Vacaville. 

The ican made it possible for him to pur- 
chase a huge machine that produces flaked 
ice which is set up in the backyard of his 
home on Walnut Street. He previously had 
to spend $8.50 a day for ice which is used to 
keep the perishable items colds while they're 
in the trucks. 

NO MONEY 


Kiel, who came to Vallejo in 1938, has 
previously worked in the construction fleld 
and restaurant business. He bullt his own 
home in 1964 and is one of the original 
founders of the SCBDC “when we just had 
a dream and no promise of money.” Since 
this time Kiel has helped many aspiring 
businessmen get loans. 

He is president of the Lofas-Lakeside Im- 
provement Association and also serves as 
president uf the Flosden Development Asso- 
ciation. 

All of these men who have established 
good credit while paying back their loans 
have made it easier for other minority per- 
sons to find their place in the business com- 
munity. There was no SCBDC loan office op- 
erating in Vallejo when Kiel started paving 
the way for other ambitious men to follow. 

Each of the stainless steel truck bodies 
represents a $6,000 investment to Kiel who 
starts work at 4:30 a.m. each day and fin- 
ishes up around 7 p.m. “It doesn’t matter 
how long I work, it’s something I enjoy do- 
ing and it’s my own business .. . I want it 
run right,” he declared. 

Information on “Operation Mainstream” 
may be obtained at 627 Maryland St. or by 
calling 642-8919 or 643-6079. 


MRS, THELMA WYATT—RECIPIENT 
OF THE REGIONAL VOLUNTEER 
COMMUNITY SERVICE AWARD 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of Zeta Phi Beta Sorority’s Nation- 
al Community Service Award is to rec- 
ognize outstanding women who have 
given volunteer service to their commu- 


nities to improve living conditions for 
their neighbors. The selection of Mrs. 


Thelma Wyatt, from Baltimore, Md., to 
receive the Atlantic Regional Volunteer 
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Community Service Award represents 
the culmination of a year’s diligent 
search and review of the credentials of 
hundreds of worthy women each of whom 
deserved recognition in her own com- 
munity. 

I congratulate Mrs. Wyatt and the 
Zeta Phi Beta Sorority for their out- 
standing service to the communities. I 
ask unanimous consent that the de- 
scription of Mrs. Wyatt's many activities 
from the Zeta Phi Beta Sorority 50th An- 
niversary Boule National Awards Pro- 
gram on August 4, 1970, as well as a 
statement on the occasion, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ZETA Pur Bera SORORITY, INC., 50TH ANNIVER- 
SARY BOULE 

A national award for outstanding volun- 
teer service is to be announced on August 
4th, by Zeta Phi Beta, one of the leading na- 
tional sororities of professional, college wom- 
en, at a ceremony to be held at 8 p.m. at the 
Shoreham Hotel, as an important part of the 
Sorority’s Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration. 

The national award winner has been se- 
lected from a group of 8 regional award win- 
ners by a panel of six eminent judges. In 
each of the Sorority’s regions an award win- 
ner had been selected from among the can- 
didates nominated by the Sorority’s Chapters 
throughout the country, as the women they 
believe have made the most outstanding 
contribution in each of their communities 
as a volunteer in community service. This 
includes health, welfare, education, day care, 
housing, community development, among 
other programs. All eight regional award 

ers, one of whom will receive the na- 
tional award, are members of low income 
families. 

The national judges were: 

Mrs. Ruth Atkins, Community Worker, 
Union Settlement, New York City, and mem- 
ber of the Board, National Federation of 
Settlements. 

Congressman William L. Clay, ist Dis- 
trict, Missouri. 

Mr. Sterling Tucker, Executive Director, 
Washington Bureau, National Urban League; 
Vice Chairman, District of Columbia City 
Council, 

Dr. Caroline Ware, Community Organiza- 
tion Consultant; former Professor, School of 
Social Work, Howard University. 

Miss Barbara Watson, Administrator, Bu- 
reau of Security and Consular Affairs, U.S. 
Department of State. 

Dr. Ellen Winston, former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Welfare; welfare consultant. 

Dr, Caroline Ware, Howard University. 

The National Community Service Award 
Committee of the Sorority, which directed 
the search for the volunteers to be honored, 
was chaired by Mrs. Mary Dublin Keyserling, 
a member of the Sorority and former Direc- 
tor of the Women’s Bureau. Mrs. Keyserling 
was among the first white women to be 
invited to join the previously all Negro 
women's sorority. 

The eight regional award winners will 
all be present when the national award 
winner among them will be announced at 
the ceremony on August 4th. The regional 
winners are: Mrs. Nancy Elizabeth Brown, 
Washington, D.C. (Eastern Region); Mrs. 
Rosemary Cooke, Louisville, Kentucky (Great 
Lakes Region); Miss Kathlan Latimer, Pitts- 
burg, California (Pacific Region); Mrs. Enola 
Rawles, New Orleans, Louisiana (Southern 
Region); Mrs, Minnie Mae Smith, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma (Midwestern Region); Mrs. 
Dannie Mae Thomas, Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ida (Southeastern Region); Mrs. Irene R. 
Washington, Mobile, Alabama (South Cen- 
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tral Region); Mrs. Thelma Wyatt, Baltimore, 
Maryland (Atlantic Region). 

Mrs. Keyserling, Chairman of the Sorority’s 
National Community Service Award Com- 
mittee, describing the region award winners, 
said, “All eight candidates for the national 
award are inspiring examples of the extraor- 
dinary volunteer service women are rendering 
in all our communities. All are members of 
very low income families. One woman is cop- 
ing with a family income of less than $2,000 
& year; three have between $2,000 and $3,000; 
and the other four only a little more. Most 
of the women carry large family responsibili- 
ties. One has 11 children; another has 10, and 
a third 8 children. Despite their own prob- 
lems, they have given unstintingly of them- 
selves to others. It is a moving experience 
to read the Chapter reports on the meaning- 
ful contributions these eight remarkable 
women haye made in their communities. 
The national judges have reported that so 
significant is the volunteer work each of 
the candidates is doing, it was almost im- 
possible to single one out above the others 
for the national award.” 

The ceremony, paying tribute to the vol- 
unteers and announcing the national award, 
will be an important part of the Zeta Phi 
Beta Sorority’s 50th Anniversary. Mrs. Mil- 
dred C. Bradham, Grand Basileus of the 
Sorority, who will present the national award 
and preside over the meetings, said, “Our 
community service award program exempli- 
fies the concept of service to others which 
has always been a vital part of our activities.” 

THELMA WYATT, BALTIMORE, MD.; 
ATLANTIC REGION 

Mrs. Wyatt, mother of four, is presently 
employed as a Children’s Aide in the Balti- 
more Public Schools. Devoted to children, 
she has given invaluable service as den 
mother and Girl Scout leader. She has also 
spearheaded drives to secure clothing for 
needy pupils, to secure tutoring services 
after school in her home and in hospitals. In 
spite of meager resources, she has provided 
funds for fiela trips for pupils. 

Mrs. Wyatt has been a consistent worker 
in P.T.A.s and other organizations. She has 
given service to senior citizens in hospitals 
and nursing homes, and has participated in 
voter tion drives. She serves her 
church on the state and local level, serving 
as church secretary, youth and senior leader 
in church and vacation schools. 

Her untiring efforts in behalf of children 
recently culminated in the appointment of 
a counselor to the school at which she is 
employed. 


PLUG LOOPHOLES IN QUOTAS 
AGAINST IMPORTS OF DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Tariff Commission now has before it two 
actions involving the evasion by foreign 
shippers of our system of import quotas 
on foreign dairy products. One action is 
an investigation under section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act involving 
interference of the imports with our 
dairy price support program. The other 
is based on a resolution adopted by the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
involves an additional group of dairy 
products, but again it relates to the im- 
pact on our dairy price support program. 

Mr. President, it is very clear that the 
products dealt with in these investiga- 
tions are being imported to take ad- 
vantage of loopholes in our present quota 
system. In fact, in many cases these 
products have been deliberately con- 
cocted to specifications that are not cov- 
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ered by existing quota regulations—so 
that they can be entered through such 
loopholes and thus benefit from sale at 
American price levels, which of course 
are maintained at.support levels through 
purchase of the surplus by the US, 
Treasury. Any additional surplus from 
abroad added to the surplus already on 
the market therefore simply adds to the 
quantity that must be purchased and 
taken off the market by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

With respect to the items covered in 
the investigation under section 22, which 
was initiated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, a graphic description of the eco- 
nomics of this process is given in the 
statement filed with the Tariff Commis- 
sion by the representatives of the De- 
partment of, Agriculture. In his state- 
ment Mr. DeFelice, the departmental 
spokesman, points.out that the CCC pur- 
chases of dairy products for the past 
marketing year cost a total of $232 mil- 
lion. These are not small sums. Any sub- 
stantial savings in such expenditures 
would be of real help in bringing the 
budget closer to balance. 

Of equal importance is the impact of 
these daily product imports on our own 
dairy producers. 

I will give one example. One of the for- 
eign dairy products under investigation 
by the Tariff Commission is ice cream. 
Before 1969 there were never any imports 
of ice cream. However, someone discov- 
ered that a rather artificial mixture, with 
a high percentage of butterfat and milk 
solids but still classifiable as ice cream, 
did not fall within the restrictions of any 
of our quotas on imports. In /1969, im- 
ports of this product started, and dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1970 a total of 
2.4 million gallcns, containing the equiv- 
alent of 112 million pounds of whole 
milk, was imported. After being import- 
ed through.this loophole in ovr regula- 
tions, the product: will not be eaten as 
ice cream, of course. It will be used as a 
mix in‘the manufacture of dairy prod- 
ucts. In doing so, it will displace an equal 
amount of American-produced milk. 

Mr. President, I know of,no reason why 
this country shovild permit the contin- 
ued evasions of our import regulatory 
system by products artificially concocted 
to get around the regulations in this 
manner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have. printed in the RECORD. the 
text of the presentation made to the 
Tariff Commission by Mr. A. Richard De- 
Felice of the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice on behalf of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

It is. earnestly hoped that there will be 
early and favorable action by the Tariff 
Commission on the petition for relief as 
advocated by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

There being no objection, ‘the state- 
ment was ‘ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY A. RICHARD DEFELICE 

Iam A. Richard DeFelice, Assistant Deputy 
Adniinistrator, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U.S, Department of Agriculture, 

In presenting the Department’s case; I will 
emphasize four main points. (1) The De- 


partment’s, dairy price support program is 
threatened with material interference from 
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imports; (2) There continues to. be a world 
dairy surplus. pressing for entry into the 
United States market. (3) We can identify 
the forms—the kinds of products—such entry 
is taking. (4) The threat should be stopped 
before it gets out of control: 

This is the third time in the last three years 
that the Department has appeared before 
this Commission urging the imposition of 
controls on certain dairy products. In 1967, 
controls were placed.on Colby cheese, butter- 
fat/sugar mixtures, and frozen cream, In 1968 
and 1969, controls were imposed on condensed 
and evaporated milk; Emmenthaler, Gruyere- 
process and “Other” cheeses not specially pro- 
vided for, if priced under 47 cents f.o.b. coun- 
try of origin ;chocolate milk crumb; Italian- 
type cow’s milk cheese not in original loaves; 
processed Edam and Gouda cheese; butterfat/ 
Sugar mixtures (“Junex”) in retail packages. 

During the past year, new situations have 
arisen. Imports of products not now covered 
by controls’ have increased and threaten to 
rise further. This is, as in the past, a reac- 
tion: by the trade to cutting off, by quota 
controls, of product sources for milkfat and 
nonfat milk solids. The problems we are en- 
countering mirror the pull of an attractive 
market in the United States and the push of 
excessive supplies in the main exporting 
countries. Let me) describe, in brief and gen- 
eral terms, these. two situations in turn. 

Section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture “to make available price 
support to producers for. . . milk, butterfat, 
and the products of milk and butterfat ...” 
at such levels not im excess of 90% nor less 
than 75% of the parity price as the Secre- 
tary determines necessary in order to assure 
an adequate supply. 

This responsibility is carried out through 
the purchase, under announced terms and 
conditions, of ‘three manufactured dairy 
products—butter, Cheddar cheese, and nonfat 
dry milk. These products account for about 
three-fourths of the utilization of manu- 
facturing milk. They can ‘be readily stored 
and utilized in program outlets. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s standing offer 
to purchase these products prevents oyer- 
production of other dairy products which 
would depress their prices below a level cor- 
responding to the general support level for 
milk and butterfat. 

The milk marketing year runs from Aprii 
through March. For the present marketing 
year beginning April 1, 1970, the announced 
support price is $4.66 per cwt for milk, com- 
pared with $4.28 per cwt during the 1969-70 
marketing year. The 1970-71 support price 
for butterfaťt ts 71.5 cents per pound. In 
1969-70, it was 68.6 cents per pound. The 
increase in the butterfat support was neces- 
sary to achieve the minimum 75 percent of 
parity prescribed by law. The support. price 
of $4.66 for milk is the level determined by 
the Secretary of Agriculture as necessary to 
achieve the objectives of the law. 

Of more pertinence to this investigation 
are the Commodity Credit Corporation pur- 
chases and costs involved in maintaining the 
announced support level relative to the total 
supply situation. : 

Our milk production, although it has de- 
clined somewhat in recent years, continues 
to. exceed commercial demand. In 1969 (cal- 
endar year), production was 116.2 billion 
pounds; commercial utilization plus farm 
use totalled 113,4 billion. pounds. Milk pro- 
duction during the first five months of 1970 
was slightly more than during the same pe- 
riod of 1969. y 

If forage and pastures remain normal 
throughout 19790,. total production is likely 
to rise slightly from, the 1969 level. Commer- 
cial disappearance of milk in all dairy prod- 
ucts, however, continues to decline and 1970 
disappearance is expected to be less than 
1969, despite a slight increase in the first 
quarter. In consequence, the outlook this 
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year is for an increase in the extent to which 
production exceeds commercial demand. 

CCC purchases. under the support pro- 
gram for the marketing year ending March 
31, 1970 were, on a delivery basis, 182 mil- 
lion’ pounds of butter, 17 million pounds of 
cheese, and 358 million pounds of nonfat 
dry milk, at an estimated program cost.of 
$232 million. These purchases amounted to 
4.) billion pounds of milk equivalent as com- 
pared with 4.7 billion pounds in 1968-69. 

During April-June 1970, CCC purchased 
(delivery basis) 127.9 million pounds of but- 
ter, and 149.9 million pounds of nonfat dry 
miik, compared with 89.3 and 118.4 million 
pounds, respectively, for the same period a 
year ago. These aré increases of 43 and 27:per- 
cent, respectively, from 1969. The estimated 
milk equivalent which will be taken from the 
market in 1970-71 by support activities is 
7.3 billion pounds, at a cost of $403 million. 
This is an incréase of 60 and 73 percent, re- 
spectively, from 1969-70. 

World supplies of dairy products, especi- 
ally in Europe and Oceania, are in surplus to 
commercial market demand and increased 
further in 1969. Milk going to’fluid use has 
not kept pace with increased production. The 
milk in excess of that) needed for fluid use 
is diverted to the production of manufac- 
tured dairy products, thus adding to the 
continually growing glut of these items. The 
manufactured’ dairy product surpluses are 
seeking outlets at almost any price and in 
almost any form not ‘specifically restricted 
by importing countries. Export subsidiza- 
tion is commonplace, with such subsidies in 
some cases almost as much as the value of 
the product on the internal market of the 
exporting country. The subsidized exporting 
of surplus dairy products has for the past 
several years kept the world dairy market 
in a state of turmoil and disorganization. 

The surplus situation remains most acute 
in the European Communities, where enor- 
mous surpluses have ‘resulted from the 
Common Agricultural Policy for dairy— 
establishing high internal support and re- 
stricting access of outcide suppliers to the 
EC market. Surplus butter stocks in the six 
EC countries on May 1 totalled 675 million 
pounds; similarly, stocks of nonfat milk are 
excessive. The rate of accumulation of sur- 
plus stocks has slowed, but primarily be- 
cause of unusual weather conditions last 
year—drought in. the summer and a late 
spring—which decreased milk production 
slightly, with a resultant decrease in. the 
amount cf surplus moving into manufac- 
turedidairy products. 

Faced with the precernt chaotic world dairy 
market conditions, nearly all countries, find 
it necessary to control dairy product im- 
ports by one- device or another. In the 
absence of. controls, our domestic market 
would be inundated. There would be whole- 
sale displacement of domestic supplies, all of 
which would. wind, up in the hands. of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation at costs which 
would quickly become unbearable. 

As world dairy supplies have increased, so 
has the relative attractiveness of the United 
States. market. Recent use of the Section 22 
authority has necessarily had the specific 
intent of restraining importations..of for- 
eign dairy surpluses, particularly cf products 
deliberately formulated im order to evade 
existing dairy import restrictions. Once more 
we are.faced. with an increase in imports 
which again threatens to affect seriously 
the Department’s support program. We are 
conyinced that additional import restrictions 
are needed. 

In my statement before this Commission in 
1968, I made the following observation which 
I believe is basic to the whole problem of 
imports of dairy products: That Is; that we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the 
commodity with which we are fundamentally 
concerned is milk. This is what the farmer 
produces. It can be. processed into, a great 
variety of products—into whatever forms 
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can be most readily utilized or disposed of. 
It is.a technically simple matter for foreign 
suppliers to put their surplus milk into any 
processed form for which an outlet can be 
found. In the same manner, American dairy 
manufacturers turn their milk into butter, 
Cheddar cheese and nonfat dry milk when 
other dairy products lose their markets to 
import competition. In short, when com- 
mercial outlets are insufficient to absorb the 
total milk output, the excess goes into. the 
hands of CCC. 

This means that the significance of the 
threat of the specific nonquota products, 
which are the subject of this investigation, 
cannot be measured in isolation. Admittedly, 
the increased trade figures for some of these 
products look rather small—at least at 
present—when compared to the figures of 
total production or trade. The key ques- 
tion is what will be the impact of overall 
dairy trade total on the price support: pro- 
gram if the dairy products which are the 
subject of this investigation are allowed 
unrestricted entry. Given the burdensome 
supplies and depressed prices of the world 
dairy market, these products are practically 
certain to be imported into the U.S. in 
such large quantities as to tend to render 
ineffective. or cause material interference 
with our price support program, Such im- 
ports mean a corresponding displacement of 
domestically produced milk from com- 
mercial channels, and thus corresponding 
additional purchases by CCC. 

Against this background, I now turn to 
the individual products on which we are 
asking controls. 

1. Ice cream, as provided for in item 118.25, 
part 4, subpart D, of Schedule 1 of the Tariff 
Schedules, 

The most flagrant abuse in the list of dairy 
products currently free of restriction con- 
cerns ice cream. Prior to last year, there have 
never been any imports of ice cream. In con- 
trast, ingredients for ice cream manufacture 
in the form of frozen cream, butteroll, or 
butterfat/sugar mixtures (commonly known 
as “Junex”) are under quota control. The 
principal Section 22 action in this respect 
was taken in June 1967, following a heavy 
and disruptive upsurge of such imports. An 
exception in that decision for retail pack- 
ages was subsequently abused, with the 
result that retail packages were made sub- 
ject. to the quota by Proclamation 3884. 

Early in 1969, it became apparent that the 
economic pressures for bringing in the in- 
gredients of ice cream by one subterfuge or 
another were again at work. In April of that 
year, the first shipments of a new putative 
“ice cream” containing extraordinary 
amounts of milkfat and nonfat solids were 
entered, The Bureau of Customs classified the 
commodity for duty purposes’ as ice cream. 
Under present regulations and. procedures, 
such a classification automatically, exciuded 
these imports from existing quota control. 

These imports were the direct result of 
the establishment of the Junex quota. In 
effect, the products are modified Junex mixes, 
Commercial ice cream normally contains 10- 
11 percent butterfat, with a 12 percent re- 
quirement in one state. These imported 
products run around 20 percnt butterfat 
and have been as high as 24 percent butter- 
fat. Total milk solids run between 32 and 
40 percent, compared to a normal content 
of about 21 percent. The products have fancy 
names like Framil, Petram, Stephanex, Vana 
Delight, Martex, and Utex. They are not de- 
signed for immediate consumption at retcil. 
They are designed as mixes to be processed 
into ice cream, and that is how they are 
used. 

Imports rose rapidly in the latter part of 
1969 and reached a total of over two andone- 
half million gallons, equal to over 20 million 
pounds of product and about 44 militon 
pounds of commercial ice cream. Imports 
represented the equivalent of 120 million 
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pounds of whole milk. Imports have con- 
tinued upward this year. For January 
through May, they were 2.4 million gallons, 
equal to 18.9 million pounds of product, or 
112 million pounds of whole milk equivalent. 
Currently, the supplying countries are New 
Zealand, Belgium, Netherlands, and Canada. 
We foresee that, unless controlled, they will 
reach the proportions attained by Junex. 

The incentive, of course, is price. The Bu- 
reau of Census data show the price of the 
imported product at from 73 to 81 cents per 
gallon. The same product, made at support- 
level prices with domestic butterfat, nonfat 
milk solids and sugar, all of which are sub- 
ject to price support, would be about $1.90 
per gallon. 

This evasion has become a major leak in 
the import control structure. A quota on ice 
cream should be established. We believe that 
the amount of this quota should. properly 
be zero. As we pointed out, there has been 
no trade in true ice cream—only trade, be- 
ginning in April of last year, in a processing 
mix masquerading as ice cream. The years 
of trade history which are really representa- 
tive of a normal situation are those prior to 
1969; in those years, trade was zero. 

2. Chocolate provided for in item 156.30 of 
part 10 and articles containing chocolate 
provided for in item 182.95, part 15, Sched- 
ule 1 of the TSUS, containing 5.5 percent or 
less by weight of butterfat (except articles 
for consumption at retail as candy or con- 
fection). 

Our concern here is with a product known 
as chocolate crumb, which is used in the 
production of chocolate candy coatings. It 
is described in the Commission's report TC 
211 as follows: “Chocolate crumb consists of 
incompletely processed chocolate produced 
by concentrating, under vacuum, fresh whole 
milk, sugar, and chocolate liquor (the ground 
mass of roasted cocoa bean nibs). It is 
shipped in the form of coarse powder, or 
‘crumb.’ The final concentration typically 
contains 90 percent total solids composed of 
55 percent sugar, 30 percent. whole milk 
solids, and 15 percent chocolate liquor.” 

Proclamation 3884 of January 6, 1969 estab- 
lished an annual import quota on chocolate 
crumb of 17 million pounds. The quota, de- 
scription contains, as I have just noted, an 
exception for commodities containing 5.5 
percent or less butterfat. The specification 
of a butterfat content of over 5.5 percent for 
quota purposes was derived from similar de- 
scriptions of other products made from a 
combination of dairy and non-dairy in- 
gredients; until recently, it had no practical 
significance since the butterfat content of 
normal chocolate crumb is 8-12 percent. 

Now, however, the 5.5 percent exception 
has become a loophole for quota evasion. 
Crumb with a butterfat content just coming 
within the exception is being manufactured 
and shipped to the United States from the 
United Kingdom and Ireland. The sole pur- 
pose of the new, hitherto non-existent 
formulation is to evade, by the narrowest 
possible margin, the U.S. quota. I might note 
in passing, as a matter of interest, that there 
have been a few instances where the manu- 
facturer has cut the line of butterfat con- 
tent so fine that, by the time the product 
arrived at the U.S. port, a minor amount of 
moisture evaporation had shifted the butter- 
fat content from just barely under 5.5 per- 
cent to just barely over 5.5 percent—mak- 
ing the shipments subject to quota, after 
all. 

But by and large the shipments have been 
getting throguh, and at an increasing rate. 
Imports. began in September 1969 and 
through December totaled at least 478,500 
pounds. For January through May 1970, they 
amounted to approximately 3.4 million 
pounds. We anticipate that, unless. con- 
trolled, annual imports of this product will 
exceed the 45 million pounds of chocolate 
crumb imported in 1968 and far exceed the 
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present quota for chocolate crumb of 17 mil- 
lion pounds which the President has deter- 
mined to be needed to protect the price sup- 
port program. 

I should note for the record at this point 
that trade in chocolate crumb is not re- 
ported separately by the Bureau of Census. 
Chocolate crumb has entered under two 
TSUS categories (because of differences in 
chocolate content), both of which are 
“basket” categories. 

Like ice cream, imports of low-fat choco- 
late crumb are symptomatic of economic 
pressures operating to exploit every possible 
means of evading quota control. The change 
in butterfat content, also, has been accom- 
panied by an increase in the nonfat milk 
solids content, 

The quota which has been established for 
imports of chocolate crumb should not be 
vitiated by an obvious subterfuge. We rec- 
ommend that the exception for chocolate 
crumb containing 5.5 percent or less by 
weight of butterfat be eliminated, and that 
imports of such chocolate crumb be made 
subject to the present quota of 17 million 
pounds. 

3: Animal feeds containing milk or milk 
derivatives; classified under item 184.57, sub- 
part C, part 1 of Schedule 1 of the TSUS. 
There are several products falling into this 
category, but each contains milk solids and 
is used as a milk replacer for feeding calves. 
Some of the importations consist of skim milk 
to which tallow or grease has been added. The 
mixing: is done while the milk is in a fluid 
state and the product thereafter is dried. 
Others are a mixture of tallow with partially 
skimmed milk; these, therefore, contain some 
butterfat as well as non-dairy fats. 

Under the Tariff Act of 1930, such feeds 
were given a quota classification under Para- 
graph 708(c) as substitutes for milk or cream. 
Under the present Tariff Schedules, such 
feeds had until August 17, 1967 been classified 
by Customs under the successor item, TSUS 
118.30, “Malted milk; and articles not spe- 
cially provided for, of milk or cream,” by 
reason of milk being the component of 
chief value. On that date, Customs agreed 
to a classification request on the basis of 
“chief use;" this shifted the merchandise to 
TSUS 184.75, “Animal feeds, and ingredients 
therefor, not specially provided for: Other,” 
and freed it from quota control. 

Imports commenced in January 1968 and 
in that year totaled 2.4 million pounds, all 
from Ireland. Imports in 1969 were just under 
10 million pounds, with New Zealand and 
Australia entering the picture as suppliers. 
(Imports from countries where foot-and- 
mouth disease is endemic, which includes 
most continental European countries, are 
prohibited.) Imports during January—May 
1970 were 5.8 million pounds. For reasons 
which I will explain, we look for this trade to 
increase very substantially unless brought 
under control, 

The trend of imports of animal feeds con- 
taining milk or milk derivatives is in sharp 
contrast with the authorized quota amounts, 
which have been on the books since 1953, 
for the dairy ingredients which go into the 
manufacture of such feeds. The aggregate 
amount of permitted imports of dried whole 
milk, dried buttermilk and whey, and dried 
skim milk is only a fraction of the amounts 
of such solids which are allowed to enter 
ex-quota because tallow or some other non- 
dairy fat has been added. 

These feeds compete with domestic feeding 
of milk and milk solids, whether such feed- 
ing: takes the form of whole milk fed di- 
rectly; fluid skim milk, buttermilk or whey 
returned from creameries and cheese fac- 
tories; dry feeds containing milk solids; or 
nonfat dry milk purchased for feeding pur- 
poses. The landed, duty-paid cost of the im- 
ported feeds is from 11—15 cents per pound; 
the minimum (support) price for domestic 
nonfat skim milk (to which animal fats must 
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be added) is slightly above 27 cents. With 
this price difference, there can be little 
doubt that the imported feeds, unless 
checked, will gain wide and growing accept- 
ance. The incentive for the farmer is to buy 
imported milk replacer commercially and 
send his own milk to the creamery or cheese 
factory. The domestic feeds industry has 
already felt the competition of the imported 
feeds. 

The potential for displacement of domestic 
miik is very large. Of the 10 billion pounds 
of nonfat milk solids produced in the United 
States in 1968, an estimated 1.3 billion 
pounds were fed to animals, as follows: 

(a) Milk utilization on farms: 224 mil- 
lion pounds. 

(b) Fluid returns from dairy plants: 574 
million pounds, of which about two-thirds 
were whey solids. 

(c) Milk solids used in commercial feed 
production: 466 million pounds. 

As I noted at the outset of my remarks, the 
basic commodity which is supported by the 
Department of Agriculture is milk. For the 
purposes of support and for the purposes of 
this investigation, the forms into which milk 
solids are processed are of secondary impor- 
tance. The quotas established in 1953 recog- 
nized the interchangeability of the various 
forms of nonfat milk solids—that is, that 
imports of certain fractions of nonfat solids 
were as likely to interfere with the utiliza- 
tion of domestic solids, and therefore to in- 
terfere with price support operations, as were 
imports of nonfat solids in their entirety. 
Displacement by the current milk replacer 
imports of any of the domestically produced 
nonfat solids will cause interference with the 
support program, although in the case of 
buttermilk and whey such interference will 
be indirect. 

We view the trends of imports as unmis- 
takeable evidence of a growing threat to the 
support program. Action should be taken 
now to forestall that threat before it becomes 
disruptive and costly. We believe that quotas, 
based on the history of trade in 1968 and 
1969, should be established on animal feeds 
containing milk or milk derivatives. Quotas 
should be allocated by country of origin in 
the representative period. Licensing of im- 
porters would not be necessary, and admin- 
istration of the quotas should be by the Bu- 
reau of Customs. 

4. Cheese, and substitutes for cheese, con- 
taining 0.5 percent or less by weight of but- 
terfat, as provided for in items 117.75 and 
117.85 of subpart C, part 4 of Schedule 1 of 
the TSUS, except articles within the scope of 
other import quotas provided for in Part 3 of 
the Appendiz to the TSUS; if shipped other- 
wise than in pursuance to a purchase, or if 
having a purchase price under 47 cents per 

nd. 


pound. 

This item refers to so-called low-fat manu- 
facturing cheese containing 0.5 percent or 
less butterfat. It is used in the production 
of processed cheese foods and cheese spreads. 
It is not used for direct consumption. It is a 
new product, first imported in February 
1969—exactly one month after Proclamation 
3884 came into force. In Proclamation 3884, 
in the import quota for “other” cheese (item 
950.10D of the TSUS) an exception was made 
for “‘cheese, except. cottage cheese, contain- 
ing no butterfat or not over 0.5 percent by 
weight of butterfat.” 

The principal supplier of the low-fat 
manufacturing cheese is Denmark. Other 
important suppliers are the United Kingdom, 
Ireland and Poland. “Low-fat” cheese is ap- 
parently not used by the supplying countries 
and is manufactured solely for export; in 
some cases, it is not officially considered to 
be cheese. The sources of supply have largely 
been determined by the contracting activities 
of enterprising American importers seeking 
a low-priced. quota-free product. 

From research into the records of the Bu- 
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reau of the Census, imports of this article 
in 1969 are placed at approximately 2.9 mil- 
lion pounds. Imports this year for January- 
May have been 4.5 million pounds. 

The potential for the use of imported low- 
fat cheese as a permissive additive in the 
processing of cheese foods and cheese spreads 
is large. Production of these processed cheese 
foods and spreads (including cold pack 
cheese) was 327.5 million pounds in 1968. 
Considering the higher moisture and lower 
fat requirements for these products, a mini- 
mum of 23 million pounds of added nonfat 
milk solids were used in this production. 

In addition to processing convenience over 
other forms of nonfat solids additives, the 
imported cheese has a distinct price advant- 
age. The f.0.b. value of the low-fat cheese 
has ranged from 8 cents to 20 cents per 
pound, with a median of 17 cents. The aver- 
age landed duty paid price is in the range 
of 23-25 cents per pound. The’ attractiveness 
of the imported cheese is apparent when these 
prices are compared to the current quotation 
of 35 cents per pound of domestic skim milk 
cheese with 2.0 percent butterfat. 

Imports of “low-fat” (0.5 percent or less 
butterfat) cheese are a circumvention of the 
1,807,000 pound annual quota for nonfat 
dry milk, and also of the quotas covering 
processing-grade cheeses. Such imports al- 
ready are larger than the nonfat dry milk 
quota and are rising. They displace domesti- 
cally produced dairy products in the pro- 
duction of cheese foods and cheese spreads, 
resulting in increased purchases under the 
support program. Interference with the pro- 
gram has already begun. Price incentives are 
strong and there is nothing to keep imports 
from becoming very large. 

As with the low-fat chocolate crumb, we 
recommend simply that the exception from 
quota control for cheese containing 0.5 per- 
cent or less butterfat be eliminated and that 
imports of such cheese be subject to the 
quota of 25,001,000 pounds, for the cheese 
category of the TSUS under which they fall, 
namely, TSUS 117.75 and 117.85. 

Let me now summarize our recommenda- 
tions, 

I have discussed four products which are 
interfering with or threatening to interfere 
with the Department’s price support program 
for milk and butterfat. Two of them—ice 
cream and animal feeds containing milk or 
milk derivatives—enter under tariff classifi- 
cations for which there are at present no 
quotas. Quotas should be established for 
these items. The other two products enter 
under tariff classifications for which quotas 
already exist. These products are at present 
excepted from quota control; the exceptions 
should be eliminated. 

For ice cream, we recommend a quota of 
zero, which would accurately reflect the 
amount of trade which has historically taken 
place in ice cream for consumption at retail. 
If a representative period is to be specified, 
this should be 1968 or any previous year. 

Imports of animal feeds containing milk 
or milk derivatives commenced in 1968; we 
suggest, therefore, that the years 1968 and 
1969 may be taken as a representative period. 
We recommend establishment of quotas by 
country of origin based on imports during 
the representative period. If- quotas are es- 
tablished, we will recommend to the Presi- 
dent that they be on a first-come-first- 
served basis, to be administered by the 
Bureau of Customs. and without licensing 
of importers. 

For low-fat chocolate crumb, we recom- 
mend that the language of the exception 
promulgatedin Proclamation 3884 of Janu- 
ary 6, 1969—namely, the words “if contain- 
ing over 5.6 percent by weight of butter- 
fat''—be eliminated, and that imports of this 
product be made subject to the existing an- 
nual quota for chocolate crumb of 17,000,000 
pounds. 
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For the low-fat cheese, we recommend that 
the language of the exception promulgated 
in Proclamation 3884—namely, the words 
“cheese, except cottage cheese, containing no 
butterfat or not over 0.5 percent by weight 
of butterfat"—be eliminated, and that im- 
ports of this product be made subject to 
the existing annual quota for “other” cheese 
of 25,001,000 pounds. 

We urge the Commission’s favorable con- 
sideration of our proposals and recommenda- 
tion to the President accordingly. 


McGEE SENATE INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, for 8 years 
it has been my pleasure to conduct 
for high school juniors in my State of 
Wyoming the McGee Senate Internship 
contest, which brings to the Nation’s 
Capital one boy and one girl for a week 
planned to enhance an understanding of 
the mechanisms and the procedures of a 
democratic society. 

The contest is designed to stir up in- 
terest among high school students in 
national and international questions. 
Three well-known, nonpolitical people 
from the State served as the panel of 
judges in the competition. In their judg- 
ment, this year brought the highest level 
of essays that the many years of the con- 
test have produced. 

The subject matter of the required es- 
say this year was conservation, quality 
living, environmental control. For Wyo- 
ming to focus on that question is of great 
relevance, For here is a part of the world 
that we call God’s country in which one 
would think there were no pollution 
problems. 

I think what it does say to us in the 
Rocky Mountain West is that the mis- 
takes of the already polluted parts of 
the United States may have served as a 
grim warning to those of us from the 
high altitudes of the Rockies of at least 
what to watch for and try to avoid in 
the future and, at the same time, to come 
to grips with the first outcroppings of 
ee a pollution even at the local 
evel. 

Of course, it would be impossible for 
everyone to read all the essays submitted, 
but I think the most outstanding ones 
are of interest to us all and should re- 
ceive wider circulation. For this reason, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that two of these essays, written by 
Sheila MeclIinay, of Casper, Wyo., and 
Harold R. Yungmeyer, Jr., of Laramie, 
Wyo., which received honorable mention 
in the McGee Senate Internship contest, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

CONSERVATION: It’s RELEVANCE IN 
WYOMING 
(By Sheila McIinay, Casper, Wyo.) 

Progress. How does one measure progress? 
In inches, in cubic feet, in dollar signs? In 
man’s progress of social status, financial po- 
sition or Intellectual prestige? Progress can 
be a funny word that laughs at desecration 
and calls it advancement. Progress can be a 
blind word . . . too involved with matters to 
see, too apathetic to care. 

Industrial, status fulfillment, dollar-sign 
progress in America last year added up to 
two-hundred million tons of smoke and 
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fumes dumped into the atmosphere, seyen 
million junked cars left to grace the high- 
ways of “America, the Beautiful”, seventy 
million tons of loose paper, forty-five billion 
cans to add @ lasting rusting beauty to our 
countryside, and twenty-five million bottles 
to keep the cans company. To suggest, or 
hope to suggest, that this price of pollution 
justifies what America calls progress can, in- 
deed, be considered a very myopic sentiment. 

Conservation versus pollution is an im- 
portant national issue and justily so. How- 
ever, the people of Wyoming can take & 
slightly different approach to our own conser- 
vation programs in comparison to the na- 
tional campaign against environmental pol- 
lution which concerns all of us. The national 
environmental campaign is directed against 
the effects of pollution, not just the causes. 
In other words, that ome hundred billion 
dollar program must deal with a two-fold 
complication ... clean-up as well as control 
of the problem, 

Often, people realize too late the benefit 
of preventative action so that curative meas- 
ures need never be taken. And all too often 
the atttiude in Wyoming today, pertaining to 
important conservation policies, is to cross 
your fingers, close your eyes, ignore any warn- 
ings, turn around slowly three times and 
wish on the first star you see that nothing 
will change. Whatever you do, do not under 
any circumstances “rock the boat”! Wyoming 
is perfect and if we stay put, so will our nat- 
ural beauty. 

Experience has proved that this method in 
some prime examples sucn as California and 
New Jersey has failed miserably. But do we 
learn from experience here in Wyoming? Of 
course not! We stand in our cool breezes un- 
der blue skies washed with the miracle of 
fleecy white clouds; and sit beside mountain 
streams singing in clarity and sparkling like 
silver ribbons on green alpine meadows and 
We dare trust luck to keep it this way! 

There are, indeed, many fine conservation 
organizations in Wyoming and they, and 


those directing them, must be commended 
for their outstanding services to the people 
and wildlife of Wyoming. But too many of 
the people of this state are absolutely inert 
when it comes to conservation. Talking some- 
thing and doing something are two different 


The people of Wyoming are an independent 
bunch, but their prized independence may 
soon be lost to the federal government in 
such areas as conservation if immediate wide- 
spread organized action is not taken. 

James R, White of Wyoming Wildlife put it 
rather aptly when he said, 

The state is in the best position to ad- 
minister the game and fish properly and 
thereby insure to our children the benefits 
which we now enjoy.? 

The assumption that people of other lo- 
cales would never really show up in Wyoming 
in droves because the sagebrush and prairies 
take a special ‘rugged individual’ has been 
the standing opinion too long. Each year, 
millions of people come to the state, travel- 
ing thousands of miles and spending millions 
of dollars. 

Conservation is as relevant to Wyoming as 
oil is to Standard. Tourists do not come to 
this state to take in the same foamy murky 
mud pits with the same aromatic stench of 
sulfur and household bleach that they left 
at home. They come to breathe fresh air, to 
walk up a mountain path, and to smell the 
pungent odor of pine drifting from a camp 
fire on a clear, crisp Wyoming night. For 
their sakes, as well as our own, we must take 
care of what we have been given. The tourist 
business is a big industry in Wyoming and a 
hat-tip to our Western hospitality, but if we 
totally commit ourselves economically to 
tourism, we must be alert that we are ex- 
posing ourselves to exploitation by the plas- 
tic god of commercialism. 
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The rancher and the mineral people have 
always been important to the economy of 
Wyoming but they must also be aligned with 
conservation in the state. Diversity of atti- 
tude can be found in both groups. Either a 
zealous, almost radical, concern is taken or 
a definite apathetic approach is predominant. 
This is where the middle of the road must be 
found. Industry is essential to the economic 
well-being of this state, but as Kip Hinton of 
the Denver U.S. Forest Service asked, 

“How do you measure the value of standing 
alone listening to the sighing of alpine winds 
among craggy peaks? $ 

“How many states can boast such marvels 
and how many states are spending millions 
to clean up the sewage and junkyards they 
must now call landscapes? Conservation be- 
comes relevant indeed. 

“The present industrial laws concerning 
environmental pollution in this state are so 
archaic in value that one wonders why they 
do not crumble to dust. Sec. 35-500 of the 
Wyoming Statutes under the Air Quality Act 
terms pollution violations as misdemeanors 
which shall not be fined more than $750.00.‘ 
The laws need to be more stringent and bet- 
ter enforced and ‘the legislatures and poli- 
ticians need to be forced into immediate ac- 
tion if we are to maintain the natural beauty 
of ‘Wonderful Wyoming.’ 

“Apathy cannot be stemmed, solutions will 
not be found, involvement will never be- 
come a reality unless, through education, the 
people of Wyoming are made aware of the 
pressing needs of conservation. And it is in 
the youth, from elementary to graduate 
school in which the hope lies.” 

Dick Keeney, conservationist and educator 
in Wyoming, made this comment on conser- 
vation education: 

“Though these conservation education pro- 
grams involve a lot of travel and extra time, 
it is the most rewarding occupation I can 
imagine. For it enables me to work with two 
of this country’s most precious resources ... 
our youth and our wildlife® 

“How long will it take, people of Wyoming, 
before the crossed fingers merely cramp; be- 
fore we fall from our dizzy blind turning? 
How long before we no longer can wish upon 
a star which has long since been ignobly 
robed in earth’s hazy grit? 

“The very word ‘conservation’ implies 
something worth keeping and Wyoming is 
worth keeping, we all agree. How we keep it is 
why conservation will never be more relevant 
to Wyoming than it is right now while we 
have so much to conserve!” 


FOOTNOTES 
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CONSERVATION: Irs RELEVANCE In WYOMING 

(By Harold R. Yungmeyer, Jr., Laramie, 

Wyoming) 

“The grass thickens and lengthens until it 
is a lush green lawn of unbelievably vivid 
color as far as the eye can see, There are 
patches of pink and blue and lavender made 
by the forget-me-nots, mariposa lilies, blue- 
bells, larkspur, delphinium. Over all, the 
heavens deepen into cobalt and are cupped 
like a bowl. The big, sculptured, white ships 
of the sky take shape far off in unseen caves, 
come drifting up from the western horizon, 
sail slowly across and slide down the eastern 
slopes. The heavens are patterned with them 
from north to south and east to west, and 
the soft wind blowing steadily, but sweat- 
tempered now and smiling, keeps them ever 
a-moving.” 

This was how Mary O'Hara described 
Wyoming in 1946, in her novel, Green Grass 
of Wyoming. The reaction of most Wyoming- 
ites today, upon reading this description, 
would probably be one of self-satisfaction, 
because the description is still generally true. 
For the most part, Wyoming is still beautiful 
and natural, in a world which has become 
greatly polluted and worn. A sparse popula- 
tion, & great love for the outdoors and for 
natural beauty on the part of that popula- 
tion, and the efforts of an advanced and ef- 
fective conservation program have kept Wyo- 
ming that way. 

The United States Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior, along with the various 
state programs and representatives of the 
mining, forestry, and agricultural industries, 
have achieved a high degree of success in 
areas such as wildlife management, soil con- 
servation, forest and grassland management, 
and fire prevention and control. In short, 
government, industry, and people have 
banded together to make Wyoming an ex- 
ample of the relevance and effectiveness of 
conservation in keeping a state free from pol- 
lution and from wanton depletion of natural 
resources, 

But here a problem arises. Although effec- 
tive controls are being exercised over Wyo- 
ming’s traditional industries, the gradual but 
steady influx of industry into the state is 
producing new environmental problems for 
which solutions must be found, Among these 
industries are oil and gas refineries, cement 
and asphalt plants, and coal-burning power 
plants. Foremost among the problems are 
those which seem to plague every indus- 
trialized society, air and water pollution. Al- 
though it must be admitted that at the pres- 
ent time neither of these problems is seri- 
ous, several aspects of the situation must 
be considered before air and water pollution 
are dismissed as insignificant. 

Obviously, the amount of pollution in the 
air and water is directly proportionate to the 
number of pollutant-producing operations in 
the state. So although the present amount of 
industry is relatively small and pollution is 
accordingly only slight, will the present laws 
of the state of Wyoming be effective in con- 
trolling future water and air pollution, which 
will undoubtedly increase as industry begins 
its advance on the state? For indeed indus- 
try will advance in Wyoming. Wyoming is 
one of the last great storehouses of natural 
resources.in the continental United States, 
and it is essential to the economy of the na- 
tion that industry utilize these resources. 
It is even more important to the state of 
Wyoming that industry be accepted and en- 
couraged, in order to maintain the citizens’ 
standards of living. Perhaps of eyen more 
concern, new industry will serve to keep Wyo- 
ming’s youth in the state. 

For these reasons, the idea that Wyoming 
should entirely prohibit additional industry 
from the state as a means to control water 
and air pollution cannot be accepted as a 
feasible plan. Industry, and with it, the po- 
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tential for pollution, must grow in Wyoming; 
the effective control of this industrial growth 
and its pollutants will depend largely on two 
factors, 

The first, and most obvious factor in con- 
trolling Wyoming’s future air and water pol- 
lution is the effectiveness of the present 
legislation and of the standards and rules 
adopted by the Wyoming Air Resources Coun- 
cil and State Health Department. Their suc- 
cess is dependent mainly on three factors, the 
proof of which is yet to ke evident. To begin 
with, it must be ascertained whether the 
standards and regulations which have been 
established will be stringent enough to exer- 
nise the degree of control necessary. The sec- 
ond factor centers around the efficiency with 
which the programs are conducted and with 
which the regulatory standards are enforced. 
The third is simply that industry must under 
no circumstances be allowed to slip by or be 
exempt from the controls and ‘regulations; 
no industry is worth the price of uncontrolled 
water and air pollution, If these three things 
prove’ themselves, Wyoming will be halfway 
toward the goal of industrialization without 
pollution. 

The second factor upon which the effective 
control of future industrial pollution depends 
is the willingness and determination of those 
in authority in the state to continue to act 
whenever it becomes necessary to add to pres- 
ent legislation. Although the future can 
hardly be predicted, it is reasonable to fore- 
see the need for further controls as industry 
develops, thrives, and becomes powerful. And 
this is certainly not an easy task for Wyoming 
lawmakers. Pressure will be exerted by in- 
dustrial lobbyists who would seek to focus 
their attentions solely on the benefits of busi- 
ness and production, and away from the need 
for further effective anti-pollution legisla- 
tion. Added to this will be the pressures of 
the need for increasing appropriations to 
finance new and existing programs, so that 
they may operate efficiently. Such appropria- 
tions will put a great deal of strain on 
Wyoming's treasury and taxpayers. How the 
governor and legislature react to these and 
other pressures and circumstances will de- 
pend to a great extent on the people of Wyo- 
ming. Their concern and demand for effective 
action will elicit a favorable response from 
their representatives. So the responsibility 
ultimately rests on the citizens of the state 
of Wyoming to inform themselves of the situ- 
ation, form honest opinions, and inform their 
representatives of their feelings and desires, 
to assure the dream of a modern Wyoming— 
industrialization without pollution. 


THE DRUG PROBLEM 


Mr. MURPHY, Mr. President, John E. 
Ingersoll, Director of the Bureau of Nar- 
cotics and Dangerous Drugs of the De- 
partment of Justice, recently addressed 
the 70th annual conference of the 
New York Association of Chiefs of Police. 

Since the drug problem has reached 
epidemic proportions in this country and 
represents a clear and present danger to 
all Americans, and particularly to the 
young, I ask unanimous consent that 
this timely address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF JOHN E. INGERSOLL 

As a nation we certainly haven't yet come 
to grips seriously with our drug problem. 
There is plenty of rhetorical heat; there is 
need for more enlightened, unified, purpose- 
ful action. We have only put part of the 


machinery together to attack one phase of it. 
A unified law enforcement community un- 
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derstanding its goals, is developing and is 
proceeding vigorously to eliminate the multi- 
tudenous sources of illicit drugs. Law en- 
forcement traditionally has been called upon 
to fill the breach when other controls have 
proven ineffective in the solution of serious 
social conditions. 

No. less so with this problem. 

I don’t have to tell you that we have not 
succeeded in arriving at an overall resolu- 
tion of the drug problem. Effective law en- 
forcement is being asked, indeed being chal- 
lenged, to hold the line until more per- 
manent remedies can be developed and ap- 
plied. 

But it is obvious that law enforcement is 
not enough. While the drug problem is of 
legal interest, it is also medical, sociolog- 
ical, pharmacological, and a lot of other 
things as well. We are even applying our 
diplomatic efforts in unprecedented ways. 
There is a clear and present need to draw all 
of these elements together for a unified pur- 
pose; each the values and the 
limitations of itself and the others, 

The response of society is confused. On one 
hand there are those who see drug abuse as 
an evil to be stamped out at all costs and 
on the other, those who question the right 
of the law to intervene in what they regard 
as a matter of personal choice and private 
behavior. The situation is not improved by 
the mass of conflicting opinion from the 
rapidly increasing number of “experts.” 

I'd like to bring to your attention a side 
of drug abuse that I expect most do not have 
a lot of information about. 

Legalistic controls, of abusable dangerous 
drugs and narcotics raise many contentious 
issues because the basic purpose is often lost 
in mountains of rhetoric. The basic purpose 
is to control those drugs which: 

1. Are subject to abuse. 

2. Result in damage to the abuser. 

3. And, adversely affect society's interests, 
when abused. 

Only one such drug has received general 
acceptance in our culture, alcohol. The wis- 
dom of that is not at issue today. 

Although many of the others may be bene- 
ficially used for medicinal and research pur- 
poses, they are exceedingly dangerous with- 
out proper control and supervision. They are 
not permitted to be used for purposes of per- 
sonal “recreation”, “enjoyment”, or “en- 
lightenment”. We do not have, and may 
never have, the scientific, psychological, or 
sociological analytical ability capable of de- 
termining who could use these drugs for 
their own pleasure without resultant damage 
to themselves or others. 

Also, it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to restrict this unsupervised use only to those 
certain persons who could qualify. Indeed, it 
is likely that those who could qualify would 
be unlikely to resort to such assaults on their 
physical or emotional stability. Therefore, 
the laws must prohibit uses of such drugs be- 
yond those situations where the risk of dam- 
age is minimized by proper, trained medical 
supervisors and then under conditions where 
maximum therapeutic benefits are obtained. 

When, however, a regulatory agency such 
as BNDD imposes new controls over dan- 
gerous drugs, there are loud voices objecting 
because of an imagined interference with 
medical practice or scientific research. 

But let’s take a good look at the other side 
of that allegation. 

The fact is that the American medical com- 
munity has been warned time and again by 
its own members that it prescribes too many 
drugs. But many have obviously not heeded 
those warnings. 

If the dispensing of prescription medicine 
in 1968 was any indicator, the American pub- 
lic apparently was so sick that it required 
roughly six new or renewed prescriptions for 
every man, woman, and child. That is one 
billion, 300 million prescriptions. In the 
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same year the drug manufacturers manu- 
factured 8 billion doses of amphetamines and 
barbiturates, enough to supply every man, 
woman, and child with 40 doses of sleeping 
pills and pep pills. I know at least six people 
in my own family who have not only not 
faken their share; Dut they haven’t taken any. 
I can’t help but wonder who did take those 
240 doses of depressants and stimulants and 
under what circumstances and with what re- 
sults. Also, what happened to the hundreds 
of millions of others that were manufactured 
exclusively for legitimate medical needs but 
never used in that way? 

It is no wonder that one of the nation’s 
leading publications on s and thera- 
peutics, “The Medical Letter’, recently felt 
compelled to remind physicians that life’s 
inevitable anxieties and frustrations do not 
always require a chemical barrier; that day- 
to-day living is not a disease that requires 
frequent treatment. 

Recently the AMA’s Committee on Alco- 
holism and Drug Dependence recommended 
that “strict and rigorous controls” be placed 
upon the manufacture, import, export, and 
dispensing, including prescribing the follow- 
ing five drugs: amphetamine, dex-ampheta- 
mine, methamphetamine, phenmetrazine, 
and methylphenidate. 

As any youngster knows, these are the most 
powerful of the synthetic stimulants. They 
go by such names as “speed, crystal, splash, 
or if mixed with heroin, bombita”. Under 
trade names they are known as Methedrine, 
Obedrin, Benzedrine, Dexedrine, Appetrol, 
Preludin, Ritalin, to mention just a few. 

I am hopeful that the Committee's recom- 
mendations will be heeded by the Executive 
Committee of the Association. 

I am angered at my inability to do some- 
thing about the increasing numbers of let- 
ters I receive from distraught parents indi- 
cating that one of their youngsters died of a 
methadone overdose or other drug related 
case when the fatal drug was prescribed or 
dispensed by a physician. ‘ 

Just this year, for example, there have been 
four methadone related deaths in Denver, two 
in the Washington, D.C. area, and four in 
Dade County, Florida. How many occurred 
in other cities? I don’t know but when we get 
better reporting, I'll bet it will shock the 
nation. 

Up to now the opinions of some so-called 
medical experts have been presented under 
favorable ground rules of their own choosing 
without fear of public confrontation or con- 
tradiction. I think it ls now time that their 
contentions and supporting rationalizations 
be subjected to intensive scrutiny. These 
medical experts expect laymen to accept their 
dogma at face value. Now is the time to con- 
test their validity and acceptance. Now is the 
time to expose the opposing contentions of 
equally well-qualified medical experts and 
submit them all to the bright light of public 
review. 

Drug abuse is often described as a public 
health phenomenom by those who earn their 
livelihood in the health professions. As we 
all know, however, it has other equally press- 
ing implications; social, legal, safety, well- 
being. This is as good a reason as any why 
someone outside the health circles should 
influence the contro] of drugs. It is an excel- 
lent reason why the concerned Federal pol- 
icy makers have chosen to leave essential 
questions of control in the hands of the At- 
torney General instead of relying exclusively 
on the health and drug interests. 

There are tragic side effects to the perpet- 
uation of modern day medicine man mis- 
practices. There is no proof that people are 
resting better or staying calmer despite bil- 
lions of barbiturates. Despite billions of am- 
phetamines, people are not more active, more 
alert, more energetic; there are not fewer 
tensions. 

Instead, young children are becoming more 
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drug-oriented and drug-seeking. Many of 
them first observe the pattern of drug abuse 
from their pill-popping parents who have 
legal access to them by over-prescribing phy- 
sicians supported by an industry that spends 
millions hawking its wares. Home is fre- 
quently a major supply of drugs for kids. 
Right at home at young ages, they begin 
using mom’s diet pills or dad’s sleeping pills 
on the sly. 

How many of them become more and more 
dependent on these and other drugs, I don’t 
know. I do know that at the other end of 
the chain of events that can occur, as a 
nation we are suffering terrible losses. 

In New York City as of June 8, 1970, there 
were 461 deaths directly due or related to 
the use of narcotics. 72% were directly re- 
lated (332). 

In Philadelphia between January and May 
of 1970, the Medical Examiner's Office re- 
‘ported 71 drug related deaths, an increase 
of approximately 86% over the same period 
of 1969. 

In Washington, D.C., there were 18 deaths 
in the first three months of 1970, double the 
rate for 1969. 

In Dade County, Florida, narcotic deaths 
have increased from 14 in 1968 to 37 in 1969. 
During the first six months of 1970, there 
were 32 deaths due'to overdose. 

Even: smaller areas are infected. During 
the last two weeks of May, there were 10 
cases, of heroin overdose reported from the 
Bakersfield area in California. 

This continuing tragedy has to be turned 
off; before we do grievous harm to our so- 
ciety. And it seems to me that responsible 
medical practitioners and drug distributors 
will want to make more of an effort to plug 
one of the entries into drug dependence. 

I raise these issues in this particular for- 
um, not to create division between the vari- 
ous disciplines interested in drug abuse. To 
the contrary, what we need is a much more 
unified effort. I would hope that responsible 
scientists who have thus far been all too 
silent would moye to help us. I would hope 
that medical practitioners would really ana- 
lyze their prescribing practices so that no 
patient could ever get a methadone tablet, 
or a quantity of amphetamines, or any other 
drug without a well-considered medical de- 
termination that it was necessary for sus- 
taining or restoring good health, 

This is all we ask. We do not want.to in- 
terfere with medical practice. Neither do we 
want you to have to pick up the dead bodies 
of youngsters or oldsters for that matter, 
who were the victims or inexpert care. 

The health and lives of our people are too 
important to permit one to be silent about 
the matter any longer. 

During the next. several years, decades, if 
necessary, we must all work together to 
achieve an important objective: Reasonable 
control of all dangerous substances. This 
means eliminating the illicit traffic at all 
levels; but it also means awakening the con- 
sciences of those who are responsible for the 
conditions arising from loose professional 
and commercial practices. 

The immortal words of John Donne sug- 
gest why we should all be so very much con- 
cerned: 

“No man is an island entire of itself; 
every man is a piece of the continent, a part 
of the main; ... any man’s death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in mankind; and 
therefore never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 


DAVID SUMMER, AUTHOR OF “YOUR 
FORESTS, THEIR TIMBER” 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to a misprint in the August 10, 
1970, issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 28110 which has been the source of 
some misunderstanding. Following intro- 
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ductory remarks, I asked that there be 
printed an article from the ‘Colorado 
magazine entitled “Your Forests, Their 
Timber” concerning the conservation ac- 
tivities of the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee). As was obvious from 
my remarks, the article was not written 
by Senator McGze, although’ it quoted 
him extensively. The misprint apparently 
resulted from a quotation of! Senator 
McGee’s (“Why should we make the 
Rockies like everywhere else, when every- 
where else wants to be like the Rock- 
ies?”) which appeared at the beginning 
of the article. The author was actually 
Mr. David Summer, executive editor of 
Colorado magazine. 

I have long since had this unfortunate 
error corrected in the permanent Recorp, 
but some confusion still seems to persist 
from the original. printing mistake. 
Therefore I am taking this opportunity 
to make quite clear the authorship of 
the article, and) I hope that this dispels 
any further misunderstanding. I apolo- 
gize for any inconvenience this may have 
caused Senator McGer and I wish.only 
to reemphasize that the article, despite 
the printing error, points out the Sena- 
tor’s contribution to conservation. 


THE PUBLIC’S CONFIDENCE IN 
PRESIDENT NIXON 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, two 
recent editorials have dealt with the pub- 
lic’s confidence in President Nixon and 
their support of the way he is perform- 
ing his job. 

In “The President and the People” the 
Tucson Daily Citizen commends Presi- 
dent Nixon for his efforts to bring the 
Presidency closer to the people, particu- 
larly through his televised press confer- 
ences which show his wide range of 
knowledge and leadership on national 
and international isues. The editorial 
states: 

Mr, Nixon is showing a competency and a 
credibility which ‘is reassuring to the Ameri- 
can people. Polls are showing, in turn, that 
the majority of them are giving him their 
reassuring support. 


The Oregonian, in an editorial entitled 
“Confidence in Nixon,” writes about a 
poll they conducted which showed a ma- 
jority supporting the President in his 
Vietnamization program and his troop 
withdrawal rate. The Oregonian says: 

Most Americans, it appears, believe the 
President is doing his best to resolve Amer- 
ica’s problems. 


I ask unanimous consent that both 
editorials be printed in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT AND THE PEOPLE 

Despite the fact that jet travel has 
brought the nation’s capital within a day’s 
journey from anywhere in the country, 
Washington, D.C., must still seem very far 
away to most people. And the President like- 
wise might seem to be an equally remote 
figure. 

But President Nixon has been doing a 
great deal to break down these barriers of 
distance and remoteness. 

He has been bringing the government to 
the people around the country with various 
public affairs and foreign affairs forums, in- 
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volving ‘top administration Officials. And he 
has been making himself visible in the role 
of the Presidency by frequent TV appear- 
ances. 

The televised press conference from Los 
Angeles last Thursday night was a good dem- 
onstration in point. Live and in color, as the 
networks like to put it; Mr.-Nixon stepped 
before a large gathering of newsmen for a 
30-minute unrehearsed, unedited, off-the- 
cuff and on-the-record session of questions 
and answers. 

It was obvious from his easy manner with 
the press representatives -and --from his 
thoughtful handling of the steady barrage’ of 
their questions that he is at his best in such 


ja situation. 


After having lost the presidential election 
narrowly in 1960 because, it. was oft asserted, 
of. his poor showng in the Kennedy-Nixon 
TV debates, Richard Nixon has acquired a 
talent for television ‘exposure much like 
Franklin D. Roosévelt’s ‘talent for effective 
use of radio to’ give his famous “fireside 
chats.” 

But the important thing about the other 
night’s television press conference was the 
way in which it reflected the awesome range 
of knowledge and leadership expected of the 
President in these times. : 

Here, inexact sequence, is the complete 
list’ of subjects covered: 

Vietnam War, Paris, peace negotiations, 
Mideast peace, Southern school desegrega- 
tion, inflation, Russia’s naval threat, politics 
in South Vietnam, U.S.-Russian confronta- 
tion, East Coast smog, problems of students 
and communication. 

South Korea’s situation 17 years after the 
truce, District of Columbia’s new crime laws, 
objectivity of the nation’s press, opportunity 
for Mexican-Americans in government jobs, 
the appropriations bills for educational sup- 
port and for housing, and finally the ques- 
tion of bringing government. to the people. 

On that Jast one, President Nixon recog- 
nized that there was some criticism because 
he was away from the White House so much. 
He countered by remarking that a President 
never leaves the White House; it goes with 
him wherever he is. And it-does. 

Impressively, Mr. Nixon is showing a com- 
petency and a credibility which is reassuring 
to the American people. Polls are. showing, 
in turn, that the majority of them are giving 
him.their reassuring support, 


CONFIDENCE IN NIxoNn 


Public opinion polls tend to oversimplify 
because of their statistical nature and this 
includes the Bardsley & Haslacher poll taken 
for The Oregonian (Sunday, Aug. 9, editions). 
Asked their views on President Nixon’s pro- 
gram for turning the war over to the South 
Vietnamese’ and withdrawing » American 
forces, Oregon citizens divide this way: 10 per 
cent said the program was. too fast; 45 per 
cent said it was about right; 32 per cent said 
it was too slow; 13 per cent were undecided. 

Leaving out the undecided, this breakdown 
tends to show a majority, at least, supporting 
the President. Of the 10 percent) favoring a 
slower withdrawal (or: none at all), most 
probably accept the President’s program as 
preferable to the faster withdrawal advocated 
by his chief critics. 

This is somewhat remarkable, inasmuch as 
almost everyone would like to sée our men out 
of Indochina as quickly as possible. The 
President himself has stimulated public sen- 
timent for withdrawal by starting and con- 
tinuing the pull-out, by his statement that 
the Cambodia expedition would speed with- 
drawal and by his firm declarations of intent 
to get the United States out of the war. Still, 
only 32 per cent polled said Mr. Nixon was not 
pulling out troops fast enough. 

The poll for The Oregonian substantiates 
the last Gallup Poll (July 80) which showed 
61\per cent nationwide approving the‘way Mr. 
Nixon is serving as President and:28 per cent 
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disapproving. This vote of confidence, after 
the withdrawal of troops from Cambodia by 
the deadline set by Mr, Nixon, was the high- 
est in five months. Most Americans, it ap- 
pears, believe the President is doing his best 
to resolve America’s problems, 


THE HOUSE-PASSED EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT: WHOSO DIGGETH 
A PIT SHALL FALL THEREIN 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on August 
21, 1970, I made some remarks in the 
Senate on the House-passed equal rights 
amendment—House Joint Resolution 
264, My remarks, which begin at page 
29668 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
that date, point out the perils which this 
proposed amendments poses for the 
health, safety, privacy, education, and 
economic welfare of women. 

At the same time, I called attention 
to my proposed substitute for the House- 
passed equal rights amendment—Senate 
Joint Resolution 231—which is aptly 
phrased to abolish all unfair discrimina- 
tions against women without robbing 
them of necessary legal protection rea- 
sonably arising out of the physiological 
and functional differences between men 
and women—differences which cannot 
bë abolished by a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The House-passed amendment consists 
of this abrupt and cryptical phrase: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any State on account of sex. 


My proposed substitute for the House- 
passed equal rights amendment lifts this 


abrupt and cryptical phrase out of the 
House-passed equal rights amendment 
and places it in a.context which makes it 
intelligible. It does this by adding to it 
this additional sentence: 


This article shall not impair, however, the 
validity of any law of the United States or 
any state which exempts women from com- 
pulsory military service or which is reason- 
ably designed to promote the health, safety, 
privacy, education, or economic welfare of 
women, or to enable them to perform their 
duties as homemakers or mothers. 


My proposed amendment is well- 
phrased to abolish all unfair discrimina- 
tions against women, without robbing 
them of necessary legal protection. 

When I made my remarks on August 
21, 1970, I expressed my conviction that 
the advocates of the House-passed equal 
rights amendment were merely desirous 
of abolishing unfair legal discriminations 
against women, and for that reason could 
support my amendment which would ac- 
complish that objective without robbing 
women of necessary legal protection. 
Since I made my remarks in the Senate, 
some militant advocates of the House- 
passed equal rights amendment have in- 
formed me in no uncertain terms that 
they will not be satisfied with any con- 
stitutional amendment which abolishes 
all unfair legal discriminations against 
women and at the same time preserves 
for women reasonable legal protection 
based upon physiological and functional 
differences between men and women. 

They have informed me that, on the 
contrary, they demand a constitutional 
amendment which abolishes every dis- 
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tinction made by law between men and 
women, no matter how necessary or ra- 
tional such distinction may be. 

In other words, they have advised me 
that what they want is a constitutional 
amendment which will undertake to 
make men and women identical legal 
beings and compel Congress and the leg- 
islatures of the 50 States to make all 
laws apply in exactly the same manner 
to men and women under all circum- 
stances. 

Let me confess at this point that I am 
somewhat puzzled as to how this can be 
done in respect to laws relating to abor- 
tion, carnal knowledge of girls under the 
age of consent, pregnancy, and rape, or 
the like. 

The extreme advocates of the House- 
Passed equal rights amendment assert 
with great vigor that they resent the 
Federal laws which exclude women from 
compulsory military training and the 
Federal laws whcih deny women the 
right to enlist voluntarily in the Armed 
Forces for combat service. They demand 
that Congress be denied the power to 
draft men for military service unless it 
drafts women on exactly the same terms 
or to enlist men voluntarily in the Armed 
Forces for combat service unless it en- 
lists women for the same service. More- 
over, they demand that the Air Force 
Academy, the Naval Academy, and West 
Point be forthwith made coeducational 
war colleges, 

These same militant advocates also 
complain with much vehemence of many 
State laws which make legal discrimi- 
nations between men and women such 
as State laws making husbands and 
fathers primarily responsible for the 
support of their wives and children, State 
laws providing for alimony or support 
for wives who are wrongfully forsaken 
by their husbands, State laws which give 
Wives allowances as widows in their hus- 
bands’ estates in the event they survive 
their husbands, and State laws which 
deny women employment in such hazard- 
ous occupations as mining coal. 

One exceedingly irate woman has in- 
formed me that she intends to have me 
purged from the Senate if I persist in my 
efforts to preserve a few legal protections 
for the millions of women who are too 
busy performing their duties as home- 
makers and mothers to come to Wash- 
ington to lobby Congress for their own 
protection against their militant sisters. 
She even made a remark in the course 
of her remonstrance to me which may be 
interpreted to be derogatory to the Sen- 
ate. She asserted that my efforts to pre- 
serve legal protection for the women of 
America will come to naught because a 
majority of the Senate does not dare to 
make any substantial amendment to the 
House-passed equal rights amendment. 
I am confident that this good lady placed 
too low an estimate on the courage of 
Senators. 

Despite the assertions of some militant 
advocates of the House-passed equal 
rights amendment, I still adhere to the 
view that the overwhelming majority of 
women share my view that unfair legal 
discriminations against women should be 
abolished, but legal protection based 
upon reasonable grounds shouli be 
continued. 
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If the militant supporters of the 
House-passed equal rights amendment 
could obtain their hearts’ desire without 
having their sisters robbed of their nec- 
essary legal protection, I would keep si- 
lent. If such were possible, they would 
merely reap the fate of those mentioned 
in this verse of the Apocrypha: 


They digged a well, and made it deep, but 
fell themselyes into the pit which they 
prepared. 


Unfortunately, however, the consum- 
mation of their hearts’ desire requires 
that the millions of American women 
who do not wish to be made into identi- 
cal legal beings with men in all respects 
would be dragged into the well with 
them. 

Many newspapers have carried edi- 
torials or articles expressing misgivings 
concerning the House-passed equal 
rights amendment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following editorials and 
articles be printed at this point in the 
body of the Record as a part of my re- 
marks, 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Charlotte News, Aug. 17, 1970] 
RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 

Proposed Equal Rights Amendment: 
“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or any state on account of sex.” 

Like the "I do” of the marriage ceremony, 
those 23 words are deceptive in their sim- 
plicity, for they sweep across the entire social 
and legal fabric of American society. Like 
marriage, the equal rights amendment is not 
something to be entered into lightly. 

The Oliphant cartoon above suggests just 
one of the many possible untoward side 
effects of the amendment which has passed 
the House and is likely to win Senate ap- 
proval. How far’ the repercussions of the 
amendment will reach is almost unknowable. 
The rights, privileges and responsibilities of 
women in America are defined in a complex, 
interweaving of law, custom and social and 
religious practices that both protect and 
repress women in varying degrees in every 
sector of life. More than just the conscious 
product of male oppression, this definition of 
“woman’s role" has evolved consciously and 
subconsciously through thousands of years. 
Through the generations it has become more 
than just an intellectually held concept. 
Each generation of women and men has been 
reared according to the previous generation’s 
concept of the proper role for each sex. While 
there are changes in each generation—espe- 
cially in recent decades—there is also great 
continuity. So pervasive are these concepts, 
so intertwined with the whole of American 
culture that to most people the “proper” 
(traditional) roles for the sexes are as nat- 
ural and right as gravity itself. In both men 
and women, the very understanding of who 
they are is colored by lifelong adaption to a 
sexual role. To what extent these supposed 
differences between the sexes are eternal and 
physiological and to what extent they are 
only changeable manifestiations of condi- 
tioning is the subject of no small argument. 
But regardless, millions of men and women 
would find it easier to adjust to new laws 
of gravity than to new roles for the sexes. 

COMPLEX ISSUE 

This does not argue against trying to re- 
move the barriers still keeping women from 
full freedom. It does suggest first that alter- 
ing the relationship between the sexes is a 
terribly complex thing and secondly that it 
be approached with great care so that the 
steps taken to liberate some women do not 
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intrude’ unduly on other women: who have 
different goals. For example, while women’s 
liberationists treat the protestive divorce, 
alimony and support laws as unwanted 
badges of inferiority, other women, poorly 
equipped to support themselves should their 
husbands leave, find great security in those 
laws. Satisfying both groups of women will 
not be easy. 

But while lowering the barriers that have 
restrained women’s progress will be difficult, 
it is also necessary. The statistics make a 
compelling argument that women are dis- 
criminated against in jobs and pay. Not only 
are women relegated to the least desirable, 
lowest paid jobs and discouraged from en- 
tering some fields at all, the evidence is that 
they are often paid less than men for the 
same work. Part of the problem lies in out- 
moded laws that once protected’ women: by 
limiting such things as the hours of work 
but which now serve as an excuse to bar 
them from supervisory positions which often 
require long hours. These are easily removed, 
probably with little risk of harm to anyone. 
Less easily dealt with are subtle prejudices 
against women in traditionally male areas, 
such as aviation and engineering. 

FEDERAL GUIDELINES 

is being made. The Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, which banned discrimination 
on. the basis of sex as well as race, is now 
being given a more vigorous interpretation 
and actively applied to women’s rights cases. 
The Nixon administration has issued guide- 
lines that require federal contractors not 
only to give women equal treatment, but to 
grant maternity leaves and not penalize 
women who have young children, despite the 
reality that it is usually the mother who 
will abandon her job at any hour to tend a 
sick child. Pending court actions could well 
provide even stronger tools for achieving 
true job equality. 

In other realms—from New York’s Mc- 
Sorley's Old Ale House to the ministry itself— 
women are entering what was male territory— 
with what promises to be profound social im- 
plications. The society is to a great extent 
structured to accommodate the traditional 
family in which the man provides and pro- 
tects while the woman demurely keeps house 
and raises a family. While this image has 
long since been breached by millions of 
working wives and women active in affairs of 
the world, the recent progress toward equal 
employment threatens to precipitate truly 
fundamental change, For if women are able 
to contribute half or more of the family sup- 
port, and are able to work continuously with 
only short breaks for child bearing, then the 
economic arrangements that encouraged the 
traditional male-female relationship will be 
demolished. The consequences, while un- 
known, could be stunning. 

The question is not will these changes 
come. They are coming. The growing num- 
ber of aggressive, educated, capable women 
demanding a meaningful place in the work 
world will see to that. The question is wheth- 
er the changes ought to be speeded unwisely 
by passing an equal rights amendment of 
unknown effect. That amendment, after 
languishing in committee for 47 years, was 
passed by the House without hearings or 
even the pretense of debate. The Senate may 
pass it with equal abandon. 

Yet, as Harvard Law School Prof. Paul 
Freund was quoted as saying recently, “If 
anything about this proposed amendment 
is clear, it is that it would transform any 
provision of law concerning women into a 
constitutional issue to be ultimately resolved 
by the Supreme Court. Every statutory and 
common law provision dealing with the mani- 
fold relations of women in society would be 
forced to run the gauntlet of attack on con- 
stitutional grounds. The range of such po- 
lential litigation is too great to be readily 
foreseen.” 
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Which, while not an argument, for defeat- 
ing the amendment, is certainly an argument 
for urging the Senate to move with more 
caution than did the House. In no case will 
the amendment take effect before ratifica- 
tion by three-fourths of the states, so the 
Senate can surely afford to take time for 
thorough hearings, to be as certain as is 
possible that the amendment passed does the 
best possible job of giving women equality 
before the law without undue side effects. 
Women's rights are here, There, is no need 
for a shotgun wedding. 

| From the Wall Street. Journal, 
Aug. 13, 1970] 


THE LADIES AND THE CONSTITUTION 


That Constitutional Amendment liberating 
women broke on the public consciousness so 
quickly no one’s quite sure what its real 
effect would be. 

“Equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account of sex,” 
is what it says. Sounds fine, at least until 
the lawyers and courts get at it, but it’s 
been languishing in Congress since 1923. 
Lately Congressman Celler, who's against 
it, has kept it bottled up without even com- 
mittee hearings. But when Congresswoman 
Griffiths strong-armed it out on the floor 
with a discharge petition, it whizzed through 
the House by 346 to 15. 

The upshot is that it was passed with only 
an hour of debate, which wasn't exactly time 
enough to clear up all the little hazy areas. 
Everyone seems to think it. would finally im- 
plement the unassailable principle that wom- 
en ought to get the same pay as men for 
the same work, but someone ought to take 
time to notice the words do not mention pri- 
vate employers. We were assured that it 
wouldn't affect such things as maternity 
benefits or rape laws, somehow. And what 
with a volunteer army almost here we don't 
need -to worry about its implications for 
the draft. 

Well, we're all for the ladies, but even so, 
before we write some new words into the 
Constitution it’d be nice to know. what 
they really do mean. 


{From the New York Times, Aug. 12, 1970] 
THE HENPECKED HOUSE 


Equal rights for women is a proposition so 
le in principle and so long over- 
due in practice that it is a pity to have it 
approached by the House of Representatives 
as &n exercise in political opportunism. For 
47 years that body regularly rejected out of 
Rand all proposals for a women's rights 
amendment to the Constitution. Now it ap- 
proves, without committee hearings and 
after only an hour’s debate, a constitutional 
change of almost mischievous ambiguity. 
The proposed amendment declares: 
“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any state on account of sex.” The implica- 
tions and consequences of such language are 
obscure. There are many laws specifically 
protecting working women; they cover such 
‘subjects as night work, dangerous and heavy 
work, maximum hours and maternity leave. 
These laws would be thrown into confusion. 
So would a great body of law governing di- 
vorce, child support, custody, alimony, the 
age at which a women reaches her majority, 
and a widow's rights In her husband’s estate. 
Prof. Paul Freund of the Harvard Law 
School has warned: “If anything about this 
proposed amendment is clear, it is that it 
would transform every provision of law con- 
cerning women into a constitutional issue to 
be ultimately resolved by the Supreme 
Court. Every statutory and common Jaw pro- 
vision dealing with the manifold relations 
of. women in society would be forced to run 
the gantlet. of attack on constitutional 
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grounds. The range of such potential litiga- 
tion is too great to be readily foreseen.” 

The prospect of a prolonged and confusing 

litigation is not necessarily a conclusive 
argument against the amendment, but it is 
a powerful argument in favorof holding ex- 
haustive hearings so that an amendment, if 
one is found necessary, will be carefully 
drafted and its consequences fully under- 
ee by Congress and the states before they 
act. 
It may be perfectly fair to charge that male 
chauvinism was the only factor that kept 
the amendment from getting such an essess- 
ment through a half-century of total neglect, 
but that does not wipe out the need for a 
real evaluation now, no matter how fierce 
the pressure from the embattled women’s 
lobby. 

The clear responsibility of the Senate is to 
give the amendment the thorough analysis it 
never got in The House. The Commission and 
the rights of women are both too important 
for any further playing to the ladies’ gallery. 


[From the Durham (N.C.): Morning Herald, 
Aug, 14, 1970] 


MISCHIEF IN RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


Men stand to benefit almost as much as 
women from the “equal rights for men and 
women” amendment which the House of 
Representatives passed overwhelmingly (350— 
15)—and seemingly though tlessly—Monday. 
Indeed women may find themselves the 
losers if this proposed amendment does 
ee become a part of the Constitu- 

on. 

The intent of the amendment is to pre- 
vent discrimination against women and in 
concept this is desirable: Equal pay with men 
for comparable work is, for example, a com- 
mendable objective. Such specific gains can 
be attained by legislation. A constitutional 
amendment is so broad and comprehensive 
that it will produce undesirable results along 
with the desirable, 

Something of the danger inherent in this 
amendment has been forcefully put by Paul 
Freund, professor of law in the Harvard Law 
School: 

“It will open a Pandora’s box of legal 
complications. The amendment expresses 
noble sentiments, but I’m afraid it will work 
much mischief in actual application.” 

Women now enjoy certain considerations 
because of their sex: greater restrictions 
on working hours, restrictions on engaging 
in certain occupations because of the strenu- 
ous physical labor involved, exemption from 
the draft for military service, a lower age 
limit for marrying, receiving alimony and 
custody of children in the event of divorce. 

Under this amendment, women could be 
required to work equal hours with men, to do 
the same work men do, their exemption from 
the draft could be ended, their age for 
marrying could be raised to that set for 
men, they could be made equally responsible 
for the financial support of the family with 
their husbands, they could be denied ali- 
mony and husbands would get more con- 
aideration in determining custody of chil- 
dren. 

The considerations given women are based 
on; their anatomical and physical differences 
from. men and the biological requirement 
that women be the bearers of children and 
in consequence the nurturers of children (we 
wonder how the women’s liberation orga- 
nization proposes to get child-bearing shared 
with men or turned over to them). These 
factors have been determined by nature and 
the long experience of the race; to upset 
them even to the degree proposed in this 
amendment will be deleterious to emo- 
tional health and to the welfare of children. 

The more one considers this amendment 
the sillier {t appears. That any Congress 
wouid seriously consider it reflects unfavor- 
ably on that Congress. 
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[From the Durham (N.C.) Herald, Aug. 24, 
1970] 


PROBABLE 


Senator Ervin wants to add some qualifi- 
cations to the so-called “women’s rights 
amendment” to exempt women from com- 
pulsory military service and allow the passage 
of laws “reasonably designed to promote the 
health, safety, privacy, education, or eco- 
nomic welfare of women, or to enable them 
to perform their duties as homemakers or 
mothers.” 

That’s a reasonable and desirable amend- 
ment to the amendment. And somewhere the 
amendment should be amended to prevent 
it from being interpreted to require a sharing 
of public toilet facilities by both sexes—as 
the amendment now stands such an interpre- 
tation is possible and with a literal interpre- 


tation, probable. 


{From the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, Aug. 16, 
1970} 


Lapres’ BILL Lacks MEANING 


That Constitutional Amendment liberat- 
ing women broke on the public consciousness 
so quickly no one’s quite sure what its real 
effect would be. 

“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States 
or by any state on account of sex,” is what 
it says. 

Sounds fine, at least until the lawyers and 
courts get at it, but it’s been languishing in 
Congress since 1923. 

Lately Congressman Celler, who's against 
it, has kept it bottled up without even com- 
mittee hearings. But when Congresswoman 
Griffiths strong-armed it out on the floor with 
a discharge petition, it whizzed through the 
House by 346 to 15. 

The upshot is that it was passed with only 
an hour of debate, which wasn't exactly time 
enough to clear up all the little hazy areas. 

Everyone seems to think it would finally 
implement the unassailable principle that 
women ought to get the same pay as men for 
the same work, but someone ought to take 
time to notice the words do not mention 
vrivate employers. 

We were assured that it wouldn’t affect 
such things as maternity benefits or rape 
laws, somehow. And what with a volunteer 
army almost here we don’t need to worry 
about its implications for the draft. 

Well, we're all for the ladies, but even 50, 
before we write some new words into the 
Constitution it’d be nice to know what they 
really do mean. 

[From the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, 
Aug. 23, 1970] 


Equat RIGHTS AMENDMENT’S EFFECTS 
NEED SERIOUS STUDY 


The constitutional amendment that would 
accord “equal rights” to' women should have 
the serious and complete consideration in 
the Senate that it did not get in the House. 

The important aims of the Equal Rights 
Amendment need to be carried out in law. 
The most vital function of the Senate at this 
point is to assess what the amendment’s 
practical effects will be as it is now written. 

Opponents of the amendment and critics of 
its language express concern that the new 
law’ will create so much legal confusion in 
the states that it will work more mischief 
than it will correct. 

One of these criticisms comes from Dr. 
Paul Freund, professor of law at Harvard, 
who says, “It will open a Pandora’s box of 
legal complications.” 

The prospect of legal complications and 
clashes with state laws is not unique to the 
women’s equal rights amendment. Look at 
the enormous amount of conflict with state 
laws that came from the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. Or from the 14th Amendment. 
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If wrongs need to be set right through 
federal law, resulting complications should 
be considered but should not necessarily be 
prevailing. Chances are, too, that opponents 
are taking an excessive alarmist view of the 
women's equality act—just as others did to- 
wards civil rights laws involving race. 

The sentiment for a slowdown to take a 
good look has come about largely because 
the House was not deliberative in the matter. 
This seems paradoxical in view of the fact 
that the amendment has been around since 
1923. But Rep. Emanuel Celler of the House 
Judiciary Committee sat on the amendment 
this session until it had to be pried out of 
his hands with a discharge petition. The 
House passed it.on a one-sided vote that 
showed the members’ concern about the 
political potency of the issue. 


ERVIN CAUTIOUS 


Sen. Sam Ervin of North Carolina has 
spoken now with his customary caution about 
constitutional questions. He is especially dis- 
turbed at the thought that the language of 
the amendment might wipe laws off the books 
that, for good and practical reasons, take into 
account the physiological differences between 
the sexes. 

In gallant tones, Senator Ervin speaks of 
“the memory of mankind (which) runneth 
not to the contrary” concerning men’s re- 
sponsibility for supporting their families. 
But here, already, he has touched on what is 
basic in the equal rights amendment—eco- 
nomic questions that have been made a 
matter of physiology so that both sexes are 
victims of discrimination, but women prob- 
ably more so than men. 

With Senate discussion of the amendment 
set for mid-September, that body should 
start giving careful consideration to both its 
need and implications. 

The amendment, if passed into law, will 
affect five general categories of equality: 
economic (job, promotion, special protec- 
tion); family (marriage, divorce, child-care) ; 
legai (property, legal procedures); profes- 
sional (education and advancement); and 
military service. 

The economic targets include discrimina- 
tory hiring, in-plant treatment, pay scales, 
promotion, vacation, sick and maternity 
leaves. With 565 complaints of violations of 
the Equal Pay Act of 1963 already filed dur- 
ing fiscal 1970, it could be that the amend- 
ment will help clear the courts rather than 
clog the judicial process as has been claimed. 

In some cases the amendment would auto- 
matically finish an equalization process that 
has already begun. Such is the situation 
with discrimination against women in the 
employ of government, which lags behind 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
its banning of bias in businesses engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

State “protective” laws are the focus of 
most of the opposition to the amendment. 
This is not an idle concern, although a closer 
look at these laws might reveal that the pro- 
tection in many cases is largely illusory. 

In North Carolina these laws merely limit 
the hours of work for a woman to 55 a week, 
not more than 11 in one day—a limitation 
not likely to be exceeded even without spe- 
cial laws. A second protection provides chairs 
for women workers whose job does not re- 
quire that they stand. Such laws are hardly 
of sufficient stature to bloc a constitutional 
amendment of demonstrated need. 

A DETERRENT? 

Supporters of the amendment contend that 
many protective laws act today as a deterrent 
to equal opportunity and treatment. 

Liberalization of divorce and abortion laws 
is already under way in a number of states. 
Chances are that the amendment will merely 
speed up the legislative machinery. 

The welfare of children surely would con- 
tinue to be the primary concern of society 
in divorce laws under the amendment, with 
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financial responsibility imposed on fathers 
and mothers in accordance with their ability 
to pay. In cases. where a wife’s income ex- 
ceeds her spouse’s, it would well be that she 
would assume the heavier financial burden. 
And husbands should get a better break on 
alimony in instances where divorcees can 
support themselves, 

The laws that restrict the rights of married 
women to engage in business and own prop- 
erty, and the laws that sometimes impose 
stiffer jail sentences on women than on men, 
are obviously unfair. Their removal from the 
books would probably excite little opposition. 

More than 100 lawsuits have already been 
filed by women challenging colleges and uni- 
versities for bias in admissions quotas and 
faculty treatment. One such suit is now 
pending against the University of North 
Carolina. The amendment should clear the 
courts of such suits, based on overt and 
subtle barriers to professional education and 
advancement. And it should work both ways. 
There are unreasonable barriers against male 
admission to some state and local institu- 
tions. 

DRAFT BOTH? 


Finally, there is the question of military 
service, (The classic objection to the amend- 
ment by those who voted against it in the 
House was from Rep. McCloskey of Califor- 
nia who said he didn’t want to sit beside 
some woman in an Army latrine and didn’t 
believe she wanted to sit beside him.) 

Equal treatment of the sexes under the 
draft laws is, indeed, a momentous step for 
the nation. The question immediately arises 
as to whether the physiological differences 
have to be invoked here. To us, the answer is 
yes—as they must be in retaining laws that 
forbid sexual assault on females, 

This does not mean women shouldn’t be 
conscripted for national service if men con- 
tinue to be. Other countries exact such serv- 
ices as needed from their young men and 
women. But the nature of the services and 
the assignments will have to vary, as it varies 
now on a basis of the service’s need and the 
individual’s ability. 

A volunteer army may make the whole 
problem extraneous. 

All these questions need to be looked at in 
light of the amendment’s wording. Nobody 
said the move to do away with the obvious 
discriminations in law against women would 
be easy. But the debate eventually should 
tend to even out the rights, opportunities 
and responsibilities of the sexes. 

The states called upon to ratify the 
amendment will be in a clearer and better 
position to do so if the Senate does the 
deliberate job the House left undone. 

[From the Salisbury (N.C.) Evening Post, 
Aug. 17, 1970] 


Gats Garin EQUALITY, Bur Wuar Is Lost? 


“Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
by any state on account of sex.” 

Such is the tersely worded but sweeping 
text of the equal sexual rights amendment 
passed by the House of Representatives after 
47 years of male-chauvinist dillydallying. 

While the amendment has yet to be sec- 
onded by the Senate (though easy passage is 
expected there) and by the legislatures of 38 
states before it becomes the law of the land 
as the 26th Amendment to the Constitution, 
legal experts are already worried about the 
possible ramifications of the act. 

“It will open a Pandora's box of legal com- 
plications,” warns eminent Harvard law pro- 
fessor Paul Freund. “The amendment ex- 
presses noble sentiments, but I’m afraid it 
= work much mischief in actual applica- 
tion,” 

What kind of mischief? 

Every provision in the law which has a sex- 
ual basis, every statute dealing with the 
manifold relations of men and women inso- 
ciety, would be transformed into a constitu- 
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tional issue that would ultimately have to 
be resolved by the Supreme Court, says 
Freund. 

Such laws include those designed to protect 
women from heavy or hazardous work and 
limiting their working hours; and immense 
and varied body of laws governing divorce, 
child support and inheritance; laws setting 
the age of consent, which is lower for women 
than for men in 20 states. 

Using this one example, the Wall Street 
Journal asks: To make things equal, should 
these states lower the age for men or raise it 
for women? 

Others, with tongues not entirely in cheek, 
suggest that under the amendment, expect- 
ant fathers could demand maternity leave, 
women would be liable for the draft and di- 
yorcees’ incomes would be subject to alimony 
deductions to support ex-husbands. 

The more militant women liberationists, 
like those who recently sexually integrated a 
for-men-only bar in New York, will say that’s 
fine. In fact, they are eager to assume such 
liabilities and responsibilities. The sillier ob- 
jections they dismiss as typical male persi- 


Not all women are liberationists, however, 
and not all of them feel oppressed because 
there are such things as men only clubs and 
bars. (It can also be guessed that even the 
most ardent female equalitarian would not 
graciously welcome the male who demanded 
the right to take a shower in the ladies’ 
locker room of the YWCA). 

Which is to say that there are certain fun- 
damental, inescapable differences between 
men and women and that to label them all 
as “inequalities” and to attempt to legislate 
them away is like passing a law giving women 
resonant voices, thus making them equally 
eligible for jobs as radio announcers. 

Rep. Leonor K. Sullivan, D-Mo., one of 10 
female members of the House, deliberately 
abstained from voting on the amendment be- 
cause she fears it will strip women of too 
many protections she considers necessary and 
valuable. 

It remains to be seen whether she repre- 
sents a “silent female majority” which will 
rise up and make itself heard when the issue 
comes before the several state legislatures. 

As Freund says, the amendment expresses 
noble sentiments. Its basic justice cannot be 
denied. 

But neither can its mischief-making po- 
tential be blinked away. 

We could be in for an interesting time. 
[From the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Sentinel, 

Aug. 19, 1970] 


ERVIN AND THE WOMEN 


Sen. Sam Ervin wants to rescue the nation 
from the worst results of a proposed “wom- 
an’s rights” amendment which the House of 
Representatives passed last week with pre- 
cious little investigation and only superficial 
debate. 

The amendment has powerful support in 
the Senate, and Ervin apparently is recon- 
ciled to its passage in some form. Rather 
than try to defeat it, which in the name of 
common sense is what should be done, he is 
attempting to qualify it in a way that would 
prevent the invalidation of laws that dis- 
criminate in favor of women. 

Every state has a considerable number of 
such laws on the books—laws pertaining, for 
example, to divorce proceedings and ali- 
mony payments. Passage of the amendment 
likewise would bring into question the fed- 
eral prohibition against drafting women into 
the armed services. 

There is no indication that the House did 
much probing into the nature of the exist- 
ing statutes before acting on the amend- 
ment, But it is a fair guess that many such 
laws would, on the ratification of the amend- 
ment, become a matter for adjudication in 
the courts. 
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Why this proposal should have such over- 
whelming support may long remain one of 
the mysteries of the 91st Congress. This Con- 
gress has done a number of foolish things, 
but not usually with so little thought for 
the consequences. 

Sen. Ervin is an old-fashioned sentimen- 
talist about many things—certainly about 
the Constitution and probably about 
women—but if he will stick to his guns may- 
be can persuade the Senate to repair the 
damage wrought by the House. 

Don’t bet on it, however, Earth knows no 
fury like a woman scorned—except a woman 
with the city of “liberation” on her lips. 


[From the National Observer, Aug. 17, 1970] 
LIBERATING WOMEN, OR HARMING THEM? 
(By Jude Wanniski) 


Rep. Leonor Sullivan was not in Washing- 
ton last week when her colleagues in the 
House voted 350 to 15 for an amendment 
to the Constitution that would give women 
equality of rights with men and vice versa. 

But nonetheless she says “I would not have 
stood up as the lone woman” of the 10 
woman in the House “and spoken against 
the resolution.” She would»quietly. have 
voted no. “Men can oppose each other on 
an issue and nothing is said about it,” she 
says, “but if women do, it becomes a ‘cat 
fight’ as far as the news media is concerned. 
I don'i want that.” 

The Missouri Democrat believes, along 
with the 15 men who voted against the res- 
olution, that “it will do more harm to women 
than has been anticipated.” Rep. Emanuel 
Celler, chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, which has kept the resolution bottled 
up without hearings for 47 years, regards it 
as a “blunderbuss proposal that will wipe 
out all the good as well as the bad.” He, 
and the other male opponents, believe that 
it will nullify state and Federal laws that 
were designed to protect women. 


THE LAWS AFFECTED 


These include: domestic and marital law 
concerning age of consent, alimony, divorce, 
community property, and child custody, 
support, and maintenance; labor law, con- 
cerning arduous work, manual and heavy 
weight-lifting requirements, night work, and 
rest periods; laws proclaiming differences in 
ages of legal responsibility and laws that 
now apply only to men, as rape and certain 
types of assault; the military draft. 

Congresswoman Sullivan is concerned 
about the upheaval in the law that a Con- 
stitutional amendment - would necessarily 
create. She agrees with Prof. Paul Freund 
of Harvard Law School who says, “It would 
transform every provision of law. concern- 
ing women into a Constitutional issue to be 
ultimately resolved by the Supreme Court.” 
But Mrs. Sullivan's concern goes beyond this 
to the social values that underpin the fam- 
ily unit, “I guess I'm old-fashioned, but I 
don't want to see the responsibility of the 
father taken away as head of the family and 
as the main financial support of the fam- 
ily.” So many protections that women have 
now “will be thrown away by the drive for 
equality, equality in everything,” she thinks. 
She was surprised that only 15 members of 
the House “had the courage to vote no. It 
was easier to vote yes and not have to ex- 
plain why. This has become such an emo- 
tional thing.” 

Mrs. Sullivan is probably right that many 
congressmen didn’t know exactly what they 
were voting for, but if the ladies wanted it, 
fine. Rep. Martha Griffiths, Democrat of 
Michigan, led the fight to get the resolution 
discharged from Mr. Celler’s committee by 
petition and she didn’t seem disturbed by 
the argument that it would create more 
troubles than it would dissipate, “None of 
the horrors which have been conjured up 
will occur,” she said just before the vote. 
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AN HOUR’S DEBATE 


Mrs. Griffiths did not say why they would 
not occur. But then, since there were no 
hearings and little over an hour of debate 
on the House floor, there was little time to 
explore the amendment’s impact. It was as- 
sumed that insofar as the military draft is 
concerned women would not be able to pass 
the physical for combat duty. Rep. Shirley 
Chisholm, New York Democrat, didn’t seem 
alarmed if women could pass the physical. 
“Each sex, I believe, should be liable when 
necessary to serve and defend this country,” 
she declared. More important, she said, was 
straightening out the work of the Founding 
Fathers, “The Constitution they wrote was 
désigned to protect the rights of white, male 
citizens. “As there were no black Founding 
Fathers, there were no founding mothers— 
a great pity, on both counts.” 

The 82-year-old Mr. Celler tried flattery, 
trying to get the measure back so he could 
hold hearings: “Neither the National Wom- 
en's Party nor the delightful, delectable, and 
dedicated gentielady from Michigan [Mrs. 
Griffiths] can change nature. They cannot do 
it. There is as much difference between a 
male and a female as between a horse chest- 
nut and a chestnut horse—and as the 
French say, vive le difference.” 

But that didn’t work. Snapped Rep. Edith 
Green, Oregon Democrat, “I hope that the 
debate today will not be based on ‘vive le 
difference’ arguments.” Rep. Margaret Heck- 
ler, Massachusetts Republican, made it clear 
“I do not have any desire to become one of 
the boys.” But her argument is the strongest 
one used by the congresswomen. It is that 
the “protective legislation” Mr. Celler wor- 
ries about scrapping is primarily restrictive 
in nature; it contains laws that “may pre- 
vent desirable job advancement for women 
and prohibit women from much sought and 
desperately needed. overtime work and pay 
[under].an alleged chivalrous code of life.” 

The resolution has a long way to go to be- 
come a proposed Constitutional amendment, 
of course. The Senate Judiciary Committee 
will hold hearings next month and report a 
resolution -by Sept. 19. It must pass the 
Senate by a two-thirds vote, then be rati- 
fied by the legislatures of 38 states. 

One facet of last week’s House action was 
the first time Southerners, in great numbers, 
voted for a civil-rights measure. One peculiar 
rationale, hardly widespread in the Dixie 
delegation, was offered by Rep..Albert Wat- 
son, South Carolina Republican. The vote, 
he said, “is an indication that the American 
people want this Congress to re-establish 
priorities. The day of capitulating to the 
likes of the Black Panthers is over. The time 
for rewarding loyal Americans is at hand." 


[From the Washington’ Star, Aug. 16, 1970] 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS AMENDMENT; WAIT A 
MINUTE 
(By James J, Kilpatrick) 

The House of Representatives voted itself 
& three-week recess on Friday, but the vote 
came four days too late. In a monumental 
display of irresponsibility, far beyond the 
calls of lunacy, the House on Monday voted 
346-15 to approve a “women’s rights” 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Gadzooks! Zounds! Horsefeathers! 
in the world came over the House? 

If you follow the course of constitutional 
amendments on the Hill, you might sup- 
pose this action reflected months of pains- 
taking hearings, testimony by professors of 
law, studies by constitutional experts. None 
of this. There had not been a single hour of 
study in committee. 

From the lopsided nature of the vote, you 
might suppose the amendment had over- 
whelming public support. Bosh! This con- 
stitutional time bomb is the contrivance of 
a gang of professional harpies, descendents 


What 
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in zealotry of the late Carry Nation. Her bag 
was Prohibition; theirs is “women’s rights.” 
They are as persistent as Secaucus mosqui- 
toes and they are the biggest bores in town. 
The 346 who voted for this resolution give 
or take a handful, had but one purpose in 
mind—to get these furies off their backs. 

Now, mind you, there is an excellent case 
to be made for “equal rights for women” in 
certain well-defined areas of law and public 
policy. It is patently unfair for women to be 
paid less than men for performing the same 
work. ‘This is ‘more than unfair: It is unlaw- 
ful, under the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The 
Department of Justice recently filed a ma- 
jor case to establish the point. Meanwhile, 
the Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mission has won scores of voluntary agree- 
ments in industry to halt discrimination 
against women workers. 

The equal protection clause of the existing 
Fourteenth Amendment also is being widely 
invoked these days, notably in suits to com- 
pel the admission of women on an equal 
basis with men at state-supported institu- 
tions of highér learning. Step by careful 
step; courts and legislatures are in fact ad- 
justing to the changing status of women in 
America today. 

All well and good. But the reckless action 
of the House on Monday is the very anti- 
thesis of this careful, reasoned approach to 
social and legal change. The proposed 
amendment’ says this: “Equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any state on ac- 
count of sex.” 

Does anyone have even a foggy notion of 
what this amendment, as a matter of law, 
would accomplish? No, sir. The House rec- 
ord is as empty as a ping-pong ball. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee held three days 
of hearings this past May, but these were 
mostly: my dear lady, how delighted we are 
to have you here. The hearings: have not 
even been printed. 


The most rudimentary study would have 
required of the House that it look into all 
the laws of all the states, along with the 


Federal Government, especially affecting 
women. It-is a fair assumption that hun- 
dreds of such laws exist, affecting marriage, 
divorce, wills and estates, inheritance, abor- 
tion, military service, hazardous occupations. 
If this amendment were ratified in its pres- 
ent form, as Professor Paul Freund has said, 
it would “transform every provision of a law 
concerning women into a constitutional 
issue to be ultimately resolved by the Su- 
preme Court.” 

Look. This-is serious. The U.S. Constitu- 
tion, just as Gladstone said in his famous 
phrase, is in truth the most wonderful po- 
litical work ever struck off at a given time 
bythe brain and purpose of man. It ought 
neyer to be amended lightly or frivolously, 
or to soothe some passionate sopranos. 

Perhaps the Senate will bury this proposal, 
but the resolution has 83 sponsors over 
there and the prospect. seems unlikely. In 
the end, it may be up to the sovereign states, 
God bless them, to demonstrate the same 
courage and commonsense shown by the 15 
stouthearted men who had the guts on Mon- 
day to stand up and vote no. 


—— 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 13, 1970] 


PROPOSAL TO BROADEN THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN 
May BRING SURPRISES 


(By Elliot Carlson) 

WASHINGTON.—A new era of opportunity 
may await the American woman. , per- 
haps, privileges long denied will be hers: The 
right to tend bar just like men, the right to 
work overtime just like men, the right to earn 
the same pay men get when she performs the 
same work. 

On the other hand, she may be on the 
threshold of other, more dubious privileges: 
The right to be drafted into the army, the 
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right to lift heavy weights, the right to pay 
alimony ‘should she and her husband 
divorce. 

All of these things could result if a long- 
simmering Constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide “equal rights for men and women” 
finally becomes law. Repeatedly introduced 
in Congress since 1923, the amendment has 
a good chance of clearing Congress this year. 
It comes up for a vote in the House today and 
House leaders expect to win the necessary 
two-thirds majority. Senate passage later 
seems assured. Then the measure would 
have to be adopted by three-fourths of the 
states. 

Proponents—men, as well as many women's 
rights and women’s liberation groups—be- 
lieve the amendment will eliminate dis- 
criminatory practice against women in near- 
ly every phase of life. But a few critics aren’t 
so sure. They worry the new law will create 
years of legal confusion and, possibly, go too 
far in: altering legal; economic and other 
relationships between the sexes. 

“It will open a Pandora’s box of legal com- 
plications,” warns Paul Freund, professor of 
law at Harvard Law School. “The amendment 
expresses noble sentiments, but I’m afraid it 
will work much mischief in actual applica- 
tion.” 

A SWEEPING AMENDMENT 


Clearly, the amendment’s effects would be 
sweeping. It would render constitutionally 
suspect most Federal and state laws that 
make sexual distinctions. Among them: 
Laws that restrict the rights of married wom- 
en to establish a legal domicile and, in some 
cases, engage in business; laws that exclude 
women from certain state colleges; laws that 
impose on them stiffer prison sentences; laws 
that govern the nation’s arrangements as to 
marriage, divorce, alimony and child support; 
and also laws that exclude women from the 
military draft. 

Paradoxically, many of these changes ap- 
parently would benefit men, such as the over- 
turning of laws that now award alimony to 
ex-wives but not to ex-husbands. 

Moreover, the amendment. would nullify 
protective labor legislation for women cov- 
ering maximum hours, night work, weight- 
lifting and occupational prohibitions. States 
no longer could prohibit women from enter- 
ing such fields as bartending and coal min- 
ing, as several now do. Ohio, which has un- 
usually broad sexual restrictions, would be 
particularly affected: It would have to admit 
women to the now-closed ranks of bellhops, 
shoeshiners, pinsetters and meter readers. 

Female backers of the amendment argue 
these so-called protective laws have sharply 
limited women’s opportunities. “If the 
amendment means women lose certain priv- 
ileges, so be it,” snaps Mrs. Rita: Hauser, U.S. 
representative to the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights. “These laws might 
have been necessary once, but now they 
simply prevent women from economically 
improving themselves.” 


CLOGGING THE COURTS 


But.some experts fear the new law’s chief 
effect would be to clog the courts with years 
of litigation over how to interpret it. 

A sample problem: What will happen in 
the 30 states where women may marry with- 
out parental consent at an earlier age than 
men? To make things equal, should these 
states lower the age for men or raise it for 
women? 

According to ‘proponents, the problem 
would be solved by simply extending rights 
enjoyed by one sex to the other sex. But de- 
ciding what is and what isn’t a right may 
not turn out to be so simple, says Harvard’s 
Mr. Freund. He observes that lowering the 
marrying age for men might actually involve 
their surrendering certain rights—such as 
the right to annul marriages and contracts 
on the ground that they entered into them 
before reaching their majority. 
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This problem seems mild compared to the 
question of women and the draft. Some 
women feel it’s unjust for females to be 
denied eligibility for involuntary induction. 
“A lot-of privileges go along’ with being in 
the military,” and the opportunities for 
women to enlist are limited, says Adele T. 
Weaver, president of the National Associs- 
tion of Women Lawyers. “Men learn trades 
in the service—women should have this 
right, too.” 

Most likely, women would be selected 
through the same lottery system that selects 
men, legal experts think. This doesn't mean 
they would be assigned: combat duty (though 
one woman lawyer argues that “if it turns 
out women can shoot straight, they should 
be placed on the front lines”), Most au- 
thorities figure women Would be assigned 
duties on the basis of physical suitability, 
meaning they would end up as clerks, typ- 
ists, nurses and aides. 

But other experts question whether Con- 
gress necessarily would interpret the amend- 
ment as making women draftable at all. Con- 
ceivably, says James J. White, professor’ of 
law at the University of Michigan Law 
School, Congress could set exceedingly rigor- 
ous physical standards that would favor men 
but work against women. “The Government 
could then say that since so few women 
qualified, they should be cut out altogether,” 
Mr. White suggests. “The women’s lib groups 
would raise hell, but the courts are going to 
have to interpret this amendment reason- 
ably or we'll have chaos.” 

Indeed, much will hinge on whether courts 
permit to stand any laws that make sexual 
distinctions, The sweeping and unconditional 
language of the two-sentence amendment 
works against this, say some legal authorities. 

“The litigation could be endless,” concedes 
Soia Mentschikoff, professor of law at the 
University of Chicago Law School. “The 
courts will have to decide whether sex can 
ever be a reasonable classification. For ex- 
ample, there’s always been a certain pre- 
sumption in favor of the mother in child 
custody cases. Courts probably won't alter 
these traditional roles overnight.” Despite 
the sweeping language of the amendment, 
“the courts will have to deal with reality,” 
she says. 

Nonetheless, many experts believe the new 
amendment would indeed abrogate many 
age-old legal rules based solely on sex. One 
example: The common rule that the hus- 
band has the primary duty of support of his 
family. Instead, it would become “the legal 
duty of either spouse to support the other, 
more dependent spouse," explains Mrs. Weav- 
er. In states where the law provides for ali- 
mony only for wives, courts could, under the 
new law, start awarding alimony to husbands. 
Also, both parties would assume responsi- 
bility for child support. 

The amendment also would have im- 
portant effects in the area of employment. 
While Tile VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
already bars job discrimination on the basis 
of sex, the equal rights amendment prob- 
ably would speed up the securing of employ- 
ment rights for women. In addition to gain- 
ing opportunities to work more hours and of 
different jobs, women would receive some So- 
cial Security benefits, that now apply only 
to men. 

A few critics argue that the amendment’s 
language is just too sweeping to be practical 
Obviously, they say, states aren't going to 
strike down the sexual distinction in Iowa 
providing maternity benefits for women only. 

Mr. Weaver answers that such distinctions 
in law really aren’t discriminations as to sex, 
but rather “medical matters.” 

A male lawyer, who asks to remain un- 
identified, isn’t convinced by this argument. 
“This is silly—women reintroduce sexual 
distinctions into the law when it suits their 
purpose: They just put a different label on 

em,” 
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Most critics of the equal rights amendment 
also ‚argue. that,the same ends could be 
achieved through rigorous enforcement of 
the “equal: protection” clause of the 14th 
Amendment—and without throwing into 
confusion every law involving sexual distinc- 
tions. Rep. Martha Griffiths (D. Mich.), who 
last year introduced the proposed amend- 
ment, agrees that the’ Constitution, if prop- 
erly interpreted, could protect women's 
rights. But she says the Supreme Court, de- 
spite. many opportunities in the past, has 
never done so. 

[From the Washington Star, Aug. 14, 1970] 
Women’s RIGHTS AMENDMENT May END, 
PROTECTION 
(By Richard Wilson) 


Reading in the Congressional Record the 
hour of debate devoted to the so-called 
women’s rights amendment is hard going but 
worth it for one reason. 

The House of Representatives went on rec- 
ord in favor of a constitutional amendment 
without a yery clear idea of what it will 
mean. When unnumbered millions of women 
find out that they will lose privileged status 
so that their militant sisters may claim 
rights—and responsibilities—equal to men, 
they may not be very pleased. 

The woman who thinks that making a 
home and raising a family is the greatest ca- 
reer to which she aspires, and wishes to be 
protected in what she considers to, be a noble 
and natural role, may quite conceivably find 
that she has lost some of this protection. 

Let us take, for example, a young woman 
of 20 who wishes to.marry and settle for a 
long, rewarding life with children in a com- 
fortable home. First, she may be subject to 
the draft, although the women in Congress 
assure us that she will not have to fight if 
she is not fitted for it. Some girls of 20 are, 
of course, quite equal to the ardors of mili- 
tary campaigning as they so ably demon- 
strate in the sports arena, and some of them 
can shoot straight, too, 

Once married, and if things go awry, some 
young women may find themselves liable to 
pay alimony to a wronged husband. The re- 
sponsibility for the financial support of chil- 
dren may He equally upon her instead of 
solely upon a wayward husband. 

These, details are mentioned: with: hesi- 
tancy and deference because we have the 
assurance of Mrs. Martha Griffiths, the able 
congresswoman who accomplished the amaz- 
img one-hour feat-of putting across an 
amendment pending for 47 years, that 30 
milion women are at work nowadays and de- 
sire equality more than protection, 

In practical effect, as under ‘the social 
security program, this equality will extend to 
men such privileges as:are accorded women. 
But Mrs, Griffiths has a little. different twist 
on it. She wishes to reserve for women some 
existing privileges based upon physiological 
differences. She asserted in the debate that 
separation of the sexes by law would sbe 
forbidden under the amendment’ except in 
situations shown to be necessary’ because of 
an overriding and compelling public interest. 
“For example, in our present culture,” she 
said, “the recognition of the right of privacy 
would justify separate rest room facilities in 
public buildings.” 

However, it seems to be admitted on all 
sides that the equal rights amendment raises 
hundreds of other questions in many states 
concerning family relationships, divorce, sep- 
aration, alimony, agé of consent, military 
service; child custody, bastardy, The conten- 
tion cannot be dismissed lightly that the 
equal rights amendment ‘releases men from 
sole family and public responsibilities’ that 
society has traditionally imposed upon them 
and ‘not upon women, 

An. overwhelming majority of the House 
of Representatives set aside these doubts, 
raised incidentally by orthodox liberals, 
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largeiy out of the conviction that women are 
ted against in employment. This 

is demonstrably true and women are unjustly 

discriminated against in other ways, 

Mrs, .Griffiths dismisses the idea that any 
real protection will be lost to women but 
her opposition raised a great many telling 
points, which were not explored in debate 
nor were they the subject of prior hearings 
in the House of Representaitves. 

The amendment was passed over Judiciary 
Chairman Emmanuel Celler’s plea to walt 
until after hearings he had scheduled in 
September, It can readily be understood that 
the women’s rights advocates placed no trust 
in, Celler’s plea since in all the years he has 
been chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
he has been unmoved by continuous pres- 
sure for adoption of the amendment. 

The House acted, and presumably the Sen- 
ate will act also, under heavy pressure from 
women's organizations who desired this 
“Magna Charta” in tribute to the 50th an- 
niversary of women’s suffrage. 

But much more seems to be expected from 
this simple amendment than it actually 
promises. Other enactments “liberate” wom- 
en without sacrificing their protection. The 
prudent women will wish her state legislature 
to take a long look at the deceptive amend- 
ment when the ratifying process begins. It 
was designed by men to get women’s votes 
nearly a half century ago. 


[From the National Observer, Aug. 24, 1970] 
Ler Us Save Women From FULL EQUALITY 
(By Edwin A. Roberts, Jr.) 

Long before Voltaire employed it with his- 
toric effectiveness in his Philosophical Dic- 
tionary, the technique of weakening an insti- 
tution or a movement by relentlessly mock- 
ing ifi was a staple in human arguments. 
And no cause has been so zealously mocked 
for so long as has the campaign for women’s 
rights. 

Mockery has many advantages. If you set 
about making fun of a concept, it’s often not 
necessary to go to the trouble of debating 
the concept on its merits. The act of mock- 
ing carries with it the implication that the 
target’ is too ridiculous ‘to rate serious 
analysis, 

This is the attitude men have customarily 
adopted, toward. the efforts of feminists to 
win equal political and social rights. It is 
the attitude most often adopted today in 
the face of a powerful challenge by various 
women’s groups to dispel many old myths 
and inequities that still burden’ the female 
sex, Women, on one context or another, have 
been the stuff of male jokes since the dawn 
of the race; and beneath the veneer of hu- 
more has Jain a monumental contempt. 

Rousseau wrote: “The education of women 
should always be relative to that of men. 
To please, to be useful to us, to make us 
love and esteem them, to educate us when 
young, to take care of us when grown up, 
to ‘advise, to, console us, to render our lives 
easy. and agreeable; these are the duties of 
women at all times, and what they should be 
taught in their infancy.” 


LORD. CHESTERFIELD'S VIEW 


And Lord Chesterfield declared: “Women 

are only children of a Jarger growth. 
A man of sense only trifles with Sneed, plays 
with them, humors and flatters them, as he 
does with a sprightly, forward child; but he 
neither consults them about, nor trusts 
them, with serious matters.” 

What is remarkable about the state of mind 
these observations refiect is not that it is a 
curiosity from the:reactionary past, but-that 
it is a state of mind persisting today. Usually 
without realizing it, most men continue to 
think of women as splendid, troublesome, 
useful accessories. They go well with wine 
and song; they seem to have a knack for 
housekeeping; and their childlike’ interest 
in clothes, gossip, and sentimental stories de- 
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serves only the baffled smile of the generously 
tolerant male. 

Such is the prejudice women have been 
bucking for centuries, It shouldn't be sur- 
prising, then, that some particularly ar- 
dent feminists have set as their goal an ex- 
act equality with men; that is, there would 
never be sex discrimination, even if that dis- 
crimination amounted to a privilege for 
women. No more alimony. No more male 
door-holding. No more exclusion from the 
draft. No more anything that underlines a 
social distinction between men and women. 

Well, it’s possible to sympathize with wo- 
men activists without buying the package 
insisted upon by their more radical fellows. 
Women, afterall, have come a long way 
since 1879: when Henrik Ibsen wrote A Doll's 
House, the play that outraged society by 
laying bare the absurdly subservient-role of 
wives in the Nineteenth Century. Still it was 
only 50 years ago that American. women got 
the vote, and in England women weren’t 
fully enfranchised until 1928. 

The equal-rights amendment. recently 
passed by the House of Representatives has 
been kicking around for 47 years, but at least 
it seems. to be getting someplace now, Every 
male human’on earth gives lip service to 
the"proposition that women should be paid 
equally for equal work, and many of the old 
barriers against women holding more re- 
sponsible jobs are being dismantled. 


DIMINISHING RETURNS 


The question, which the feminists have 
not articulated very well, is at what point 
in the process of “liberation” would women 
begin to_realize diminishing returns? 

If fair-minded people agree that women 
should be treated equally in the job mar- 
ket, and, that the aspirations of women to 
make the most of their lives and intellects 
merit something More than mockery, what 
else can be done? Should the cause of equal- 
ity be pursued ‘to such ‘an extreme that the 
subtle tensions in man-woman relationships 
are destroyed? Those. tensions, after all, go 
far to assuage the travail of gg @ human 
life. 

Even casual relationships. between men 
and women are different from those between 


‘members of the.same sex. And no matter 


what the more radical feminists say, the rea- 
son lies not in custom but in nature. Beauty 
in a woman is forever a distraction to every 
man she meets; he may admire her. other 
qualities and ‘respect“her for them, but he 
is always aware he is not:in the company of 
a man. 

The tension, of course, is reciprocated. A 
woman may be mindful that the man at the 
next desk is s, proficiet worker and an ami- 
able individual, but she is ever conscious 
that he is a male, 

If this is: true, thum -how it.is possible to 
re-engineer society so that men and women 
will be treated identically? It can’t be done. 
But are women. really the losers because of 
it? fu í 

Let me, tell a little story. Some years ago 
a young, single man living in New York made 
it a practice to go alone to the theater on 
Thursday nights. About half the time he 
wound up sitting next- to a single woman, a 
different woman each Thursday night, who 
had also purchased only one ticket. 

It was an easy matter for, the man to strike 
up a conversation and, after the show, to 
invite the woman out fora’ post-theater 
snack. Emerging from the theater, the:-man 
would grasp the woman firmly by the arm, 
guide Her to & taxi, see her into it and then 
climb in himself. Without asking the woman 
her preferences, he would tell the cabbie the 
name of’ the restaurant..Once there, the man 
would tell the head waiter what table he 
preferred, and he would then proceed) to 
make some strong suggestions to the wom- 
an about what she might antoy eating and 
drinking. 

With the logistics taken care of, the man 
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would then settle back and converse with 
the: woman about whatever seemed to inter- 
est her. Once they were seated at the table, 
the man and the women were indeed equals 
and the conversation took care of itself. The 
woman, far from resenting the man’s control 
of the situation in getting them from thea- 
ter to restaurant, was always pleased that 
that business had been handled by the man. 
As a result she quickly developed confidence 
in him while gaining confidence in herself— 
after all, he went to all that trouble for her. 


FEMINISTS WOULD OBJECT 


Radical feminists would undoubtedly de- 
spise the man’s behavior. They would be 
happier if the couple discussed, in demo- 
cratic fashion, what corner to head for to 
catch a taxi, what restaurant to go to, what 
table to sit at, and what in the world to 
have to eat. It probably would have been 
dawn by the time they agreed on what cab 
to hail. 

It is mot mockery or in any way belittling 
to observe that men and women, by nature, 
ask of each other certain considerations they 
would not ask of members of their own sex. 
A woman is no less “equal” for permitting 
the man to expedite the logistics of a date. 
Nor is a man contemptuous for assuming 
such responsibilities. 

The feminists; when they -hold their 
‘strike’ Aug. 26, would do themselves and 
society a favor if they made it a point to 
distinguish between economic sex discrim- 
ination and the natural differences between 
the social behavior of men and women. 

That wouldn’t settle the matter, but it 
would help bring the nation’s fuzziest debate 
into far better focus. 


[From the Evening Star, Aug. 18, 1970] 
RETAIN Prorecrive Laws For WOMEN, 
Ervin ASKS 

Sen, Sam J. Ervin, Jr., D-N.C., who says 
he wants to give women the best of both 


worlds, is leading an attack against the House 
version of a constitutional amendment. to 
guarantee women equal rights. 

Ervin, one of the Senate's experts on the 
Constitution, has no quarrel with the portion 
of the House-passed amendment that would 
invalidate laws discriminating against 
women. 

But he plans to introduce a substitute to- 
morrow that also would retain laws designed 
to protect women. This provision, for ex- 
ample, would continue to exempt women 
from the draft. 

FEARS CHAOS 

He said in an interview that if the amend- 
ment which passed the House last week by 
a 350-15 vote should be approved’ by the 
senate and ratified by the states, it would 
create chaos in the field of constitutional law. 

He said constitutional lawyers with whom 
he has consulted say the proposed amend- 
ment—which has been pending in Congress 
47 years—either means nothing or would 
have the effect of invalidating all federal and 
state laws making any distinction between 
men and women. 

On Ervin’s motion, the Senate Judiciary 
Committee voted Wetinesday to take testi- 
mony from constitutional authorities and 
explore all lega] ramifications of the House- 
passed amendment. 


PLACED ON CALENDAR 


But Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, 
D-Mont., had it placed on the Senate calendar 
without being referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The effect was to put the amendment in 
position to be called up on the Senate floor 
at any time. ? 

The substitute Ervin will introduce pro- 
vides, as does the House-passed amendment, 
that equality of rights under the law shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of sex. 
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PROTECTION ALLOWED 

But it also specifically exempts women 
from compulsory military service and per- 
mits passage of any law “reasonably designed 
to promote the health, safety, privacy, edu- 
cation, or economic welfare of women, or to 
enable them to perform their duties as home- 
makers or mothers.” 

Ervin contends the House version “invali- 
dates all acts of Congress and all state laws 
making any distinctions between men and 
women, including a multitude of laws which 
are reasonably designed’ to afford necessary 
protection to women.” 

He said these include laws making a hus- 
band primarily responsible for the support 
of his wife and children, securing dowery 
and other property rights to women, barring 
women from hazardous jobs, and requiring 
separate restrooms and segregation of men 
and women in jails. 


SECOND. ANNIVERSARY OF ‘THE 
RUSSIAN OCCUPATION OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, this 
week marks the second anniversary of 
the. invasion of Czechoslovakia by the 
Soviet Union and the beginning: of the 
latest subjugation of the Czechs by Rus- 
sian might. These days, we hear a great 
deal about the detente, the thaw between 
East and West. The signing of the treaty 
between West Germany and the Soviet 
Union has been hailed as proof of a new 
willingness on the part of the Kremlin 
leaders to end old animosities and to 
“regularize” relations between Russia 
and other European states. I imagine the 
Czech leaders must find cruel irony in 
this talk. I image their vivid recollec- 
tion of the Soviet tanks rolling into St. 
Stanislaus Square in Prague 2 years ago 
this week must make them wonder about 
the sincerity of current Soviet. protesta- 
tions of peaceful intentions. The Kremlin 
leadership has not changed since the 
Czéch invasion: the Soviet leaders who 
are how assuring the world of their de- 
sire for peace and freedom, are the same 
individuals who -ordered .the . rape. of 
Czechoslovakia 2 years ago this week. 

I do not suggest that because of past 
difficulties we should break off negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union or refuse to 
deal with the Kremlin. On the contrary, 
I think we should pursue our efforts for a 
negotiated settlement of European prob- 
lems, Middle East problems, and the 
strategic arms limitations talks. What 
I do suggest is that “one swallow does 
not make a spring.” In-all our dealings 
with the Soviet Union, we should proceed 
in the knowledge that Soviet overtures 
are not always what they seem. In the 
Middle East, we should remember that 
even though the Russians have appar- 
ently given permission to their Arab pup- 
pets to proceed toward a negotiated set- 
tlement, Soviet territorial ambitions re- 
main the same. In the SALT talks, we 
must be vigilant. about Soviet intentions 
and we must not squander our defense 
in the hope that Soviet “good will” will 
make disarmament work: 

Caution should be the keynote in our 
dealings with the Soviet Union and I 
suggest that the Czech invasion of 1968 
should be recalled from time to time 
when our optimism tends to blind us to 
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the real intentions of the Soviet Union. 
The cruel and bitter memory of that un- 
happy event, the subjugation of that 
proud people, should remind us to be 
wary, to be cautious and prudent in 
negotiating with the Soviet regime. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a statement by the 
Czechoslovakia National Council of 
America memorializing the unhappy an- 
niversary of the most recent assault on 
Czech national freedom. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


CZECHOSLOVAK NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA 


On this sad occasion—the 2nd anniversary 
of the brutal Soviet-led invasion and occupa- 
tion of the peaceful, freedom-loving country 
of our ancestors—we, American citizens of 
Czech, Slovak and Subcarpatho-Ruthenian 
descent, again remind the entire world of 
this Soviet violation of principles of inter- 
national law, incorporated into the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

The Soviet aggression and occupation of 
Czechoslovakia— 

(1) violated the sovereignty of a member 
state of the United Nations (Article 2, Sec- 
tion 1); 

(2) violated Article 2, Section 4, prohibit- 
ing the use of military force in the relations 
between individual members of the United 
Nations; 

(3) violated the principle of self-deter- 
mination of peoples (Article 1, Section 2); 

(4) was in conflict with Article 2, Section 
7, prohibiting outside intervention in matters 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any state; and 

(5) was in conflict with a number of rêso- 
lutions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, particularly Resolution 2131 
(XXI) adopted at the meeting of Decem- 
ber 21, 1965, upon the Soviet Union’s own 
motion, This resolution prohibits interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of any state, and 
guarantees the protection of its independ- 
ence and sovereignty. 

The hopes that Czechoslovakia, following 
the Nazi occupation, would resume its 
splendid progress toward a modern democracy 
were first shattered by a communist coup in 
February, 1948. For the next 20 years, the 
communist regime lived on reserves accumu- 
lated by the 1918 generation, all the time 
deceiving the very ones in whose name com- 
munist revolutions occur: the working class. 
Czechoslovak workers never were given the 
promised factories; instead they became prey 
to communist state-capitalism and Soviet 
neo-colonialism. Wages gradually were re- 
duced to only about half an adjusted pre-war 
level as compared to earnings being enjoyed 
by fellow-workers in the West. Th whole 
nation was politically manipulated, and there 
was no freedom of press, expression or assem- 
bly permitted. 

Soviet Russia forced Czechoslovakia to 
sign lopsided commercial treaties under 
which that country had to buy low-grade 
Russian raw materials at world-market prices 
but sell Russian manufactured goods at be- 
low market prices. This kind of operation 
understandably resulted in tremendous yearly 
losses for the Czechoslovak economy where 
foreign trade had been profitable and at least 
75% western-oriented. Even under these con- 
ditions, Soviet Russia failed to fulfill its trade 
obligations, and by 1967 owed Czechoslovakia 
approximately $1 billion for excess deliveries. 

The glorious spring of 1968 brought an end 
to oppression and hypocrisy. Without vio- 
lence, united behind new, young leaders, 
Czechs and Slovaks began to explore and cor- 
rect past blunders .. . until the Soviet war 
machine mustered half a million troops and 
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subdued a small peace and freedom-loving 
country. 

In Washington, on the first anniversary of 
that humiliating aggression and occupation, 
Czechoslovak democratic organizations called 
a Protest Meeting which was attended by 
many representatives of other exile and eth- 
nic groups and won strong endorsement by 
many United States Senators, Governors, and 
Congressmen. That Meeting voted, by accla- 
mation: August 21st shall henceforth be 
called the “Soviet Day of Shame.” Similar 
meetings and demonstrations were held in 
Chicago and other cities in the U.S.A. and 
throughout the world. 

Now the continued Soviet occupation of 
Czechoslovakia is another crime against the 
right of a small country to determine its own 
destiny and aspirations. The invasion was an 
intervention by the forces of reactionary 
communism to prevent the Czechs and Slo- 
vaks from establishing their own social or- 
der . . - one that did not endanger anyone, 
and sought to contribute to the building of 
bridges of understanding across the discords 
of an ideologically divided world while lend- 
ing aid to better understanding and cooper- 
ation among all nations on the basis of true 
progress and humanity. 

The Soviet Union has tried; subsequently, 
to justify its crime by the so-called Brezhnev 
doctrine, which is—in fact—in direct conflict 
with the Charter of the United Nations. This 
doctrine tries to sanction aggression, and 
thereby deliver small countries to the “ten- 
der mercies” of the aggressive plans of Soviet 
imperialism. 

The Czechoslovak people, however, are not 
resigning themselves to these aggressive plans 
of Moscow. They resisted, and continue to 
resist and reject, Moscow’s claim to a right 
to intervene in the leadership of the State; 
and they deny Soviet Russia the right to de- 
termine who should govern their country or 
represent it in foreign relations. August 21, 
in Czechoslovakia, is being commemorated 
as the “Soviet Day of Shame.” 

And those of us here in the United States 
who are joining our friends in Czechoslo- 
vakia, urge the whole civilized world to sup- 
port the effort to achieve 


THE WITHDRAWAL OF SOVIET TROOPS FROM 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Especially at this time we remind repre- 
sentatives of free nations not to lose this 
opportunity to support the. just demands of 
the people of Czechoslovakia in international 
meetings and bi-lateral negotiations. We are 
grateful to President Nixon for his state- 
ment of August 7, 1969, rejecting the Brezh- 
nev doctrine and pointing out that he will 
not be guided by ft in cooperating with 
countries of Eastern Europe. During the 
forthcoming General Assembly of the United 
Nations there will be many occasions for de- 
nouncing Soviet aggression and repeating de- 
mands for the withdrawal of Soviet forces 
from Czechoslovakia. We hope that repre- 
sentatives of all free nations will not let this 
opportunity be lost, but will help us solve 
& problem that endangers not only the peace 
in Europe but throughout the world. 


FOSTER GRANDPARENT PROGRAM 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I have 
been a strong supporter of the foster 
grandparent program. When the Older 
American Act passed the. Senate last 
year, I spoke in fayor of the total pro- 
gram, but I. particularly praised -the 
foster grandparent program, citing the 
various examples in my State of the pro- 
gram's effect not only on the grand- 
children but also on the grandmother 
as well. 

Today, I, received a report from the 
Pacific State Hospital, Pomona,- Calif., 
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describing their foster grandparent pro- 
gram. I ask unanimous consent that the 
report, together with an article from the 
Progress Bulletin, entitled “Love Nur- 
tures Child,” written by Rosamond 
Douglas, a staff writer, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

REPORT ON FOSTER GRANDPARENT PROJECT, 
PACIFIC STATE HOSPITAL 
(Sponsored by Economic and Youth Oppor- 
tunities Agency of Greater Los Angeles) 
Project staff 
Alvin Walker, M.D., Medical Director. 

Mary Jane Roberts, R.N., Program Ad- 
ministrator. 

Betty S. Miller, Sr. P.T. II, Project Direc- 
tor. 

Ardath Rivera, Stenographer II, Project 
Secretary. 

Project consultants 

Mary Jane Roberts, Superintendent of 
Nursing Services. 

Herbert Schenck, Ph.D., Chief Psychologist. 

Sheldon J. Brown, Chief Social Worker. 

Donald Bowling, Principal, Educational 
Services. 

Martha Bruske, Director, Nursing Educa- 
tion. 

Frances Grove, 
Services. 


Director, Rehabilitation 


PART I—GENERAL OPERATION 


The Foster Grandparent Program at 
Pacific State Hospital has employed 59 fos- 
ter grandparents during this first six months 
of 1970. They all have been paid from federal 
funds. During this period we have been nego- 
tiating a contract for the state funds to pay 
for twelve of the foster grandparents. These 
funds were included in the 1969-70 Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene budget. The finaliza- 
tion of these negotiations were brought 
about in June, and procedures were put in 
motion to transfer the funds for these twelve 
from the general fund. in: Sacramento to 
EYOA. i 

Foster grandparents are assigned to 17 
wards. They work withs133 patients; 86 are 
males and 47 are females. Their ages range 
from 4 to 16 years. The IQ’s\range from 1 
to 69 with the greatest majority under 35. 
Eighty-seven of these patients are ambula- 
tory and 46 are non-ambulatory, 10 are blind, 
and 3 are deaf. 

The program. has become a very effective 
part of the hospital’s,overall treatment plan 
for the patient. With all the requests for 
foster grandparents we receive from medical 
staff, ward personnel, social seryices staff, 
and parents.of patients, we could use.many 
more foster grandparents, It is especially 
hard to explain to a child why he doesn’t 
have a foster grandparent when he sees 
another child go out witha foster grand- 
parent. There is such a great need for all 
of the patients to have someone to give the 
individual attention and love the foster 
grandparents are so willing and able to give. 

We continue to have monthly in-service 
training sessions for the foster grandparents. 
These sessions include such subjects as be- 
havior shaping, Social Security, and gen- 
eral information sessions. The foster grand- 
parents published their own FGP News- 
letter during their period. This has stirred 
much interest and participation among 
them. This is a reyiyal of the, old FGP 
Newsletter which they failed to continue. 
We hope it has a much longer life this time. 

The foster grandparents have formed a 
Social Committee. This committee of four 
plan social activities for all the foster grand- 
parents. They have planned picnics. and 
luncheons, These were greatly enjoyed by all. 
In the future there are plans for a fishing 
trip. These activities help to keep the foster 
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grandparents a very close knit group. For 
many these activities are their only social 
participation. 

One of our foster grandmothers has been 
exchanging correspondence with a grand- 
mother from the Foster Grandparent Pro- 
gram at Denton’ State School, Denton, Texas. 
They have exchanged pictures of themselves 
and other grandparents, also stories of their 
foster grandchildren. 

We are very sorry that Mrs. Ardath Rivera, 
Foster Grandparent Secretary, will be re- 
signing June 30, 1970. Not only is she my 
right hand, she is extremely) well liked- by 
all of the foster grandparents; She will be 
greatly missed by all. 


+ Ld + . + 
PART I1I—COMMENTS 
Foster grandparent financial benefits 


“I was a cook at a local hospital, and the 
work was too hard for my age and health, I 
was out of work and could not make it on 
my unemployment. I honestly don't know 
how I would have made it without the Foster 
Grandparent Program. I might, have had. to 
go on welfare. I do much better, financially 
now." 

“It has paid formy groceries, utilities, kept 
up my car, and with my Social Security I 
have been able to keep up with my taxes 
and other bills. I cam manage very well, 
providing nothing happens which would en- 
tail a large outlay of money all at once.” 

“Since becoming a foster grandparent, a 
lot of worry has-been taken off my mind. I 
can now pay my bills and am more able to 
care for my family.” 

“My husband was hospitalized and what 
little pension he had«went for hospital bills. 
He was due to be transferred into a rest home 
and that was more than his pension, so I 
became ‘a foster grandparent. I was then 
able to’ pay my bills without worry. It. was 
a “God Send” as my husband passed away 3 
months after I was employed. All pension 
checks were stopped and I had only my 
Social Security.” 

“Being a foster grandparent has helped 
tremendously in being able to get things 
such as eyeglasses and taking care of dental 
bills.” 

“I am able to'earn a living instead of go- 
ing on welfare.” 


Foster grandparent benefits concerning 
hedlth, happiness, and improved attitudes 
“Before I became a foster grandparent, I 

was just sitting around doing nothing. Now 

I feel I have been able to -make some chil- 

dren happy. This has helped my feelings 

of usefulness. Physically I have improved for 

I am now receiving the exercise we all need 

to stay healthy.” 

“Without any doubt, I feel one hundred 
percent better because my mind is always 
busy with the kids and I love to be with 
them. When I first started working here, I 
didn't think I could do very much for these 
kids, but now I don't think I could do with- 
out.the love.of these kids. I have met the 
parents of my boys and they are grateful and 
enthusiastic for what is being done. I feel 
very proud to be a foster grandparent be- 
cause deep in my heart I know that I’m 
doing something really worthwhile.” 

“There has been a great change in my 
mental health and some change in my physi- 
cal health, all for the better. I enjoy being 
in the click again. I-enjoy the few hours I'm 
away from home. Instead of being lonely, 
I’m always anxious to see my two boys each 
morning. I feel that I am doing something 
to make life a little happier for at least two 
little guys. Before I, started to work on the 
Foster Grandparent Program, I felt I had 
very few friends, now I feel everyone is my 
friend,” 

“Physically, I am stronger. I must walk 
at least. two miles a day out in the fresh air 
and sunshine, and I count my blessings. 
There is no time to feel sorry for me when 
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I am so busy helping others less fortunate 
than Iam.” 

“According to friends and family, I seem 
much happier and relaxed. I don’t need 
sleeping or nerve pills anymore.” 


Benefits to the patients as expressed by 
Ward personnel 

“About eleven months ago, Gretchen was 
a very shy, withdrawn little girl. She sat 
alone, preferred to huddle under a table or 
anywhere in. close quarters. When she was 
touched by the personnel or other patients, 
it was very apparent that she did not like 
this and would pull away. She mever made 
eye contact. 

“After talking with her mother, we knew 
that she had been responsive to people at 
one time. We asked for and were given & 
member of the Foster Grandparent Program. 

“Gretchen was a difficult patient to work 
with. When Mrs. Sanger began, she was un- 
able to touch Gretchen at all. Gretchen did 
not want to go for walks, books or toys 
didn’t interest her, and it was very obvious 
she much preferred to be left alone in her 
own little world. 

“Mrs. Sanger was very persistent in gently 
coaxing her on walks, and was elated the day 
Gretchen reached out and touched her hand. 
This took 144 months. She has continued to 
progress. Now she smiles! when Mrs. Sanger 
arrives, is very willing to hold hands, plays 
and relates to ‘other ‘patients. She is in 
speech therapy and is showing progress. She 
relates well with group leader and has be- 
come very outgoing.” (Glynn Mitchell, Sr. 
uk. a 

“The staff of Ward 29 would Jike to offer 
a special ‘thanks’ to our ward grandpas. We 
all feel that they are an Important part of our 
ward program. “i 

“In addition.to giving the boys they work 
with that extra special attention that only 
they can give, they have done many things 
to help the boys toward prepire for even- 
tual family care placement. 

“Learning proper behavior is a first step. 
‘The boys know that grandpa will check anc if 
his boy's behavior has not been good that 
‘day, he will take another boy. This has been 
especially effective with several of the boys. 

“Grandpa Keller has taught his boys many 
useful things. When he found that Richard 
and Wade could not print their names, he 
brought paper and pencils and practiced with 
them until they could. He has’ also taught 
them to make change. Wade can now make 
change for $20. Since our boys use only can- 
teen cards in the hospital, they will be very 
useful when they are able to leave the ‘hos- 
pital. 

“The latest project that Grandpa Keller 
has undertaken is teaching the boys to cast 
a fly rod in preparation for a fishing trip in 
the near future.” (J. Ruth Hughes, Sr., P.T, 
II.) 

“Brett was using a walker at the time Mr. 
Hernandez started taking him out. He was 
taken out of the walker and ambulated by 
holding onto both of Mr. Hernandez’s harids 
and then proceeded to walk by being held by 
only one hand. He is now able to walk un- 
aided. 

“Frank, a new admittance who had trouble 
adapting to the ward, was accustomed to be- 
ing spoken to in Spanish. Mr. Hernandez re- 
lates to him in Spanish and English, He has 
adjusted very well to the ward: His temper 
tantrums have diminished. 

“Stuart was having diffictilty walking. He 
is now able to ambulate very well. His per- 
sonality has become more outoing, due to 
Mrs. Travilla’s attention. 

“Brandi was unable to even ‘sit alone on 
the swing. Since Mrs. Travilla has worked 
with her, she is now able to swing herself. 
Also she is now able to walk up and down 
Stairs. 

“Daniel was very unresponsive to every- 
thing and everyone. Since Mrs. Walker has 
worked with him, he appears to be taking 
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moré of an interest in his peers and:his en- 
vironment. 

“Mary: cried frequently. Her crying has 
diminished since going out, with Mrs. Walker. 

“Pamela has learned to use the swing. 
Pamela relates to Mrs, McCloskey whereas 
she related to no one before. 3 

“Robin verbalizes more frequently and is 
just thrilled when she sees Mrs. McCloskey.” 
(Dolores Quinlan, Psychiatric Nurse.) 

“The loving hand. of ‘the foster grand- 
mother has bridged the gap from hometo 
the hospital for Candy. Mrs, Becker (Grand- 
ma Kay) has formed. a good relationship, not 
only with the patient, but is in close contact 
with the patient's mother. She escorts Candy 
to the telephone weekly to call her mother, 
and has frequently spoken with the mother 
personally. Grandma Kay has been with 
Candy since shortly after her admission. 

‘With Doug, Grandma Kay has spent much 
time patiently encouraging speech and 
counting. In the near future there will be 
“his and hers” bicycles to be used to en- 
courage physical fitness. Under her special 
loving care, he has begun to talk more and 
be less destructive to property. 

“Mrs. Tracy (Grandma Willie) is the focus 
of attention for Charlotte. This child has 
been frequently disturbed and hyperactive. 
Grandma Willie’s slow pace and acceptance 
of the child has added greatly to the child’s 
sense of belonging and self worth. 

“Mrs. Klippen (Grandma Helen) is the 
apple of the eyes of her two children. Her 
smiling participation in their games and 
tolerance of their humorous mischief has 
done much to brighten their lives. Alice (a 
diabetic. patient) has become lively. and 
talkative with Grandma Helen's encourage- 
ment of speech and self expression. 

“These three ladies have brightened the 
ives of their patients and become an in- 
tegral part of the ward team. They relay per- 
tinent information to personnel on the prog- 
ress of;each of their patients. Their humor 
and participation has endeared them to all 
of us.” (Doris, Bonnette, Sr. Psychiatric 
Nurse.) 

“AS we look at our boys on Ward 40, we 
see their Obvious physical growth. It is also 
&pparent there has been growth in other 
ways. Some who have made really notice- 
able gains are those boys’ who have had fos- 
ter grandparents: 

“John has daily visits with Mr. Watson. 
He has slowly changed from a quiet, shy, 
unresponsive little boy to one who openly 
responds to friendship and attention. This 
is demonstrated by his cooperation in learn- 
ing daily living tasks rather than by resist- 
ance. He is learning that it is pleasant to 
learn, be ‘cooperative, and rewatded with the 
approval of his friends. 

“Mrs. Groppe spent long hours with Woody 
without much- progress. Then gradually he 
became ‘aware of the daily presence of gen- 
uine warmth and respect in this foster 
grandmother. With persistence, she replaced 
balls of dirt, which he collected and rolled 
in his hands, with small rubber balls. Then 
She gradually replaced the balls with other 
toys. In learning acceptable behavior he also 
learned that he became more acceptable. 
Since then he has become progressively more 
aware of and involved in his environment. 
Best of all, his mask-iike facial expression 
has been replaced by awareness and an oc- 
casional real smile. 

“All the children who have had the op- 
portunity to be with the’ foster grandparents 
have gained immensely. They have grown 
not only in receiving love but by learning 
to be able to give affection and responsive- 
ness. 

“From first steps in relating to’ others, 
several of the boys have been able to form 
relationships with others that have enabled 
them to function well with several people. 
This has led to their leaving the hospital 
setting and living successfully in family care 
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homes. Several even attend school. Without 
the consistent, ever-accepting love of their 
foster grandparents, these children could not 
have gained and grown to this rewarding way 
of life.” (Virginia Bagnor, Sro P. T, II.) 


[From the Pamona (Calif.) Progress-Bulletin, 
May 10, 1970] 
Love NURTURES CHILD 
(By Rosamond Dougias) 

Biologists and psychologists alike stress 
one fact about ourselves that we often forget: 
human beings are a nurtured species. We can- 
not survive unless the mother takes care of 
the child. 

As a matter of fact we cannot survive 
unless. the mother wants to take care of the 
child, unless she, feels within herself the 
love that makes her willing and glad to take 
on these responsibilities for however long it 
is necessary, shaping her own life meanwhile 
to the needs of the baby who is growing. 

For some women, mothers of 
children, this commitment is not possible. 
Her child is born with or, in some cases, .de- 
yelops basic abnormalities which make it im- 
possible for the mother to fulfill her nur- 
turing role. She must find or seek substitute 
professional help. 

At Pacific State Hospital, thousands of 
children from all walks of life find the help 
they need. Here they are trained in the social, 
moral and emotional disciplines necessary for 
life in our society.. Methods of teaching in 
general are the same as those used with 
normal children, but presentation is reduced 
to its simplest form and patient repetition 
is the key to success. 

The growing child, though mentally re- 
tarded, reveals an incredible need for tender- 
ness, patience and love common to the 
human estate. With this love the, child will 
grow and learn; without it, apathy and de- 
terioration take place. 

A project study in this necessary love and 


tenderness began at Pacific State not quite 
three years ago, when approximately 19 senior 
citizens were enrolled in a Foster Grand- 


parent Program. Their to share 
themselves and their love with children ages 
six through 16. 

That pilot group has since grown to 58 
grandparents With a waiting list of senior 
citizens eager to join this emotionally and 
financially rewarding program. The work is 
not-only something the grandparents can do, 
but something they can do better than young 
persons, and they-receive $1.60 per hour plus 
a dollar a day. for transportation. 

They are not there to work: ‘Their job is 
play. Four hours a day, five days'a week, they 
take “their grandchildren” out for walks, 
play ball; fly kites; push swings and in general 
do all the wonderful things that make chil- 
dren feel prized and loved. 

It’s @ personal. relationship. Each child 
recognizes: the familiar friend the moment 
the-“grandparent” enters the ward. Anticipa- 
tion of “good times” fosters joy and optimism 
between child and “grandparent.” 

Mrs. Kay Becker has been with Douglas for 
more than a:«year. She relates with pride his 
many accomplishments. 

“He loves to climb the hills and he minds 
beautifully. We love being together and he’s 
very smart.” 

Stevie, severely retarded, is called. quite 
bright by his grandmother, Mrs. Bertha 
Groppe. She's been in the program for more 
than two years and “looks forward to after- 
noons with my grandchild.” 

Carole, Mrs. Lois S, Brummer’s “grand- 
daughter,” has learned not only to walk, but 
to run and kick # ball since her grandmother 
took over elght-months ago. 

Mrs. Carrie Sanger its very attached to 
Buddy. She’s been with him for more than 
two years. Those two years tell a story of one 
accomplishment after another resulting from 
the patient care and teaching of his “grand- 
mother.” 
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All the “grandparents” interviewed told 
the same stories of growth and accomplish- 
ments with their “grandchildren.” Some 
children who had never had a morsel of food 
enter their mouths (tube fed babies) were 
now eating on their own. Others who had 
withdrawn to a world of sleep were now 
running and playing with other children. 

Harold Schmitz, assistant to the medical 
director of the project, and Betty S. Miller, 
project director, speaking for themselves and 
other staff members praised the project 
highly. 

“We have seen profound changes in the 
children since the Grandmother Program 
went into effect, Those who never spoke now 
make an effort to build a vocabulary, others 
who just stayed in their beds now run and 
play,” Mrs, Miller said. 

She added, “The children have blossomed 
under the one-to-one contact and a number 
of them have progressed to the point that 
they are now able to enter family care homes 
and schools.” 

Periodic physical examinations reveal that 
the grandparents. have also undergone 
marked changes since they entered the 
Grandparents Program. 

“Reports show improvement in their health 
from one examination to another,” Mrs. 
Miller said. 

“They are needed and they Know it. It’s a 
two-way street. The love they give comes 
back to them and they blossom in much the 
same way as the children,” she added. 

Mr. Schmitz said the “grandparents” find 
new friends and new interests. 

“They give and they receive, I am sure they 
get as much out of this program as we do.” 

Needless to say the effect of the Foster 
Grandparent Program on Pacific State Hos- 
pital has been most rewarding for those 
involved. 

The mothers of children at Pacific State 
Hospital also benefit by the knowledge that 
their children are receiving the love and 


tenderness they themselves need to give, but 
cannot, because they haven't yet reached 
those relatively “free” senior years. 


THE ALL-PROFESSIONAL ARMY 


Mr, HART. Mr. President, I regret that 
the Senate did not approve the Hatfield- 
Goldwater amendment which would have 
made it possible to test the feasibility of 
an all-professional army while the draft 
system was still in force. 

The amendment would have imple- 
mented provisions of the President's 
Commission on an All-Volunteer Army 
me raising military pay and other bene- 

ts. 

If the amendment had been adopted, 
the Nation could have gained valuable 
experience with an all-professional army 
before having to decide next spring 
whether to extend the draft. 

That. is why I voted for the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I have not favored go- 
ing to a large, all-professional army. 
Having experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in stopping the momentum which 
attaches itself to a large and expensive 
weapons system, I am concerned about 
the momentum which might be built up 
by a large and expensive professional 
army. 

Weighed against that concern, which 
would be eased by establishment of limits 
on the size of a professional army, is my 
concern for the effect the draft in gen- 
eral and the system’s inequities in par- 
ticular have on many of our youth and 
their families. 
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Certainly the goal of any draft system 
should be equal exposure, but when all 
qualified men are not needed, and all 
personnel serving will not see combat, 
then it is indeed impossible to come up 
with a system that demands. the same 
for everyone. 

The answer in that case is to do away 
with the draft, and that answer is in 
keeping with the traditions of this 
Nation. 

The administration has said they are 
moving toward zero draft calls, and that 
is good. The question which Congress 
must decide by next June is whether to 
extend authority for the draft. 

Mr. President, I was one of the Sena- 
tors who agreed to withhold additional 
reform amendments last year to insure 
the swift passage of the lottery system 
last year. 

We withheld our amendments with the 
very explicit understanding that com- 
prehensive selective service hearings 
would begin no later than February 15, 
1970. 

When hearings were not held, I asked 
in June that hearings be scheduled 
promptly to consider reform and repeal 
of the draft. At that time I said: 

To put off consideration until the start of 
the new Congress might, I fear, leave too 
little time for both Houses to consider all 
alternatives before being faced with a dead- 
line on the present system. 


The situation I feared has come to 


pass. 

We must now explore the complicated 
questions of draft repeal-reform and 
achieve agreement of both Houses of 
Congress in less than a year and with- 
out the experience we might have gained 
had the Hatfield-Goldwater amendment 
been approved. 

Here are just some of the questions 
which must be answered: 

How large an army should we main- 
tain? 

If we go to an all-professional army, 
should there be a phase-in period or 
should the draft be ended next June? 

Should Congress establish an upper 
limit on the size of a professional army 
and be required yearly or biannually to 
review the authorization for the size of 
the army, whether up to or less than the 
limit? 

While I believe that if we go to a vol- 

unteer army, Congress should set a lim- 
it and require regular authorization re- 
views, we must also decide what if any 
arrangements will be made to expand 
the army through a draft in periods of 
national emergency. 
* Certainly, draft should not be reinsti- 
tuted without approval of Congress, but 
how formal a structure should we main- 
tain to allow Congress to authorize re- 
sumption of the draft? 

Should we do away with registration 
and start from scratch each time, or 
should we continue to require registra- 
tion? 

And if we are to continue with the 
draft, either on a permanent basis or 
on a standby basis, what action shall 
Congress take on such reform proposals 
as the one dealing with selective con- 
scientious objectors? 

Mr, President, these are just some of 
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the tough questions facing Congress 
next year. The question of draft reform- 
repeal must be one of the first taken up 
by the new Congress. 

And in seeking advice, I hope we will 
not overlook men such as Col, Arthur 
Holmes, Michigan selective service direc- 
tor. 

In an interview published in the De- 
troit News of August 23, Colonel Holmes 
was quoted as saying: 

I would like to see the draft abolished as 
soon as possible as long as national security 
is not endangered. 


So that his views might receive wider 
attention, I ask unanimous consent. that 
the interview with Colonel Holmes, 
whom I know as.a friend and respect as 
a wise counselor in mobilization matters, 
be printed at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I ask also that there be printed in the 
RECORD my press release of June 16, 1970. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

State Drarr Boss Woutp END DRAFT 
(By Allen Phillips) 

Lanstnc:—The man in charge of drafting 
Michigan's young men for the U.S. armed 
Forces doesn’t’ approve of the draft, and he 
doesn't defend the U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam. 

In his 18 years as state selective service 
director, Col. Arthur Holmes has helped put 
enough Michigan men into uniform to make 
up a sizable army, but it doesn’t prevent his 
saying: 

“I would like to see the draft abolished as 
soon as possible as long as national security 
is not endangered.” 

After 30 years’ experience with the draft 
program Holmes is convinced that a volun- 
teer army, if it can be done, is the solution. 

And if that doesn’t startle draft dissenters, 
as Holmes delights in doing at campus ap- 
pearances, he will add: 

“I wish we were out of Vietnam—or any 
war—but our nation’s leadership is better 
able to say what we ought to do than I.” 

On both points Holmes reflects the profes- 
sional soldier’s view that peace is preferable 
to war, but being a good soldier, he follows 
orders. 

Holmes attends to the administrative de- 
tails to procure from local boards the req- 
uisite number of healthy, reasonably intelli- 
gent, morally fit young men to fulfill Michi- 
gan’s draft quota. 

Can the system designed to do this—in 
wartime destined to send some of these men 
to their deaths—be humane as well as effi- 
cient? 

“The draft can't be fair to the extent it 
pleases everybody. Sure as hell, the man who 
goes into the Army doesn't think so,” Holmes 
said. “But normally, he doesn't know the 
reason it’s him instead of somebody else.” 

Even the national lottery, which is sup- 
posed to be more equitable, has added to mis- 
understanding and created some myths of its 
own, 

Two beliefs Holmes said should be dispelled 
are: 

1. That it is a draft only of 19-year-olds. At 
least half the men called under the lottery 
have already turned 20. 

2. The notion that high lottery numbers as- 
sure immunity from the draft. Military man- 
power needs have a lot to do with this, but it 
remains a possibility the highest numbers 
could be reached. 

Simply, the lottery works this way: For 
draft registrants every birthdate of the year 
is given a number. These are the lottery num- 
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bers, and the first set. were drawn last Decem- 
ber.for,men to be drafted this year. 

The December lottery covered births.in the 
period of January, 1944, through December, 
1950, spanning the ages 19 to 26. The first 
numbers drawn were drafted last Jamuary. 
A second lottery drawing last month gave 
numbers to men with birthdates In 1951 for 
induction in 1971. 

“Some belieyed in the theory that the low- 
est third of the numbers would be inducted, 
the next one-third might face the draft, and 
the highest third had nothing to worry 
about,” Holmes said: 

“Right away I advised young men who had 
high numbers not to drop their college defer- 
ments or drop out of National Guard or 
Reserve units. 

“Don't let anybody tell you because you 
have à high number you won't be affected.” 

Holmes’ warning was justified. In the first 
few months this year the draft was only tak- 
ing men upto lottery No, 30. But in filling 
draft calls from this group, and the transi- 
tion from the old system, something went 
wrong. z 

Either‘ there were not enough men with 
those numbers, or a high ‘percentage had 
deferménts.’The result was that Michigan 
failed to meet its quota, shy some,600 men. 

The same thing happened in other states. 
Quickly féderal selective service officials 
jumped up the scale to lottery No. 195, more 
than half way through all: the. available 
birth-dates. 

‘That helped fill the ranks; and so did the 
June call which turned up hundreds of 
graduating college students whose defer- 
ments expired. Then with military needs 
tapering off, the Michigan August and Sep- 
tember call went only to No. 150, 

“I foresee sequence numbers in Michigan 
going down,” said Holmes, “Maybe the num- 
bers will:go down to 100, unless the calls 
increase.” 

Troop withdrawals in Vietnam and else- 
where, coupled with military strength re- 
ductions, will have more than anything else 
to do with how high the numbers. reach. 

On, an individual basis, however, having a 
deferment can keep a man- with a low num- 
ber out of uniform indefinitely, at least long 
enough to weather the decrease in military 
personnel demands. 

On paper, Michigan has a vast reservoir 
of men. The state has 1,761,151 registrants. 
But 790,000 are over age 35, 218,900 have de- 
ferments for hardship or as fathers, 154,065 
have completed military obligation, and 
27,000 belong to.National Guard or Reserve 
units, 

Narrowing the list further, another 200,000 
men haye,been rejected for service and 75,000 
are students. That leaves only. about. 20,000 
men in the “available” pool. 

Holmes suspects 20 percent of male college 
students would shuck their studies if. the 
draft disappeared tomorrow. 

.For a student deferment the man must 
be progressing satisfactorily, full time. De- 
ferments for graduate students have been 
eliminated except for those completing de- 
gree requirements. 

Yet Holmes estimates that in Michigan 
between. 40-45 percent of men called are 
rejected, This is almost double the rejection 
rate in World War II. His explanation is that 
today’s physical standards are much higher. 

Draft officials are disturbed by the growing 
number who evade induction by vanishing, 
or refuse to take the oath. 

At this time about 600 draft. evasion cases 
in Michigan are awaiting federal prosecution, 
enough men to fill a complete month’s 
quota. They face sentences up to five years 
in prison and $10,000 fine. 

Holmes minimizes the problem, Hundreds 
of men fail to report because they failed to 
get notice or they have problems that could 
easily be oleared up, he said. But the hard- 
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core of draft evaders, he,agrees, have been 
influenced by the Vietnam War. 

It is not hard to see why. Virtually all 
Michigan draftees, after completing physicals 
at Fort Wayne in Detroit, are shipped off 
to Fort Knox, Ky., for the Army. A small 
number are also being sent to the Marine 
Corps. 


Press RELEASE OF SENATOR PHILIP, A. HART 


WASHINGTON.—Senator, Philip A. Hart (D- 
Mich) has asked the Senate Armed Services 
Committee to hold,prompt hearings to con- 
sider reform and repeal of the Selective Serv- 
ice System. 

In a letter to Senator John Stennis (D- 
Miss), committee chairman, Hart said the 
urgency for héarings ‘was prompted by the 
fact that the draft law expires next year. 

“To put off consideration until the start 
of the new Congress might, I fear, leave too 
little time for both Houses to consider all 
alternatives before being faced with a dead- 
line on the present system,” Hart warned. 

Hart was one of the Senators who agreed 
to’ withhold additional reform amendments 
to ensure swift passage of the lottery sys- 
tem last year. 

“We withheld our amendments with the 
understanding that comprehensive selective 
seryice hearings would begin no later than 
February 15, 1970,” Hart said. 

He explained: 

“Our initial reluctance to withhold addi- 
tional reform proposals was based on two 
points: 

“First, the proposed lottery -system would 
not correct all inequities In the system. 

“Second, passage of the lottery legislation 
might remove a sense of urgency to press 
forward promptly with the additional re- 
form. 

“Certainly experience with the lottery has 
justified our first point, and the present lack 
of movement in Congress for draft reform 
may suggest the validity of our second con- 
cern.” 

Hart said there was no lessening of interest 
in draft reform repeal across the country. 

He said release of the Gates*report calling 
for. an all-volunteer. army, Secretary Laird's 
announcement of a, troop reduction and re- 
form recommendations made by the Senate 
Subcommittee on Administrative Practices 
and Procedures had increased support for 
either reform or répeal of the draft system. 

“The hearings should consider both draft 
reform, including those proposals discussed 
in the subcommittee report, and the crea- 
tion of an all-volunteer army, including 
ways of phasing out a conscription army and 
phasing in a volunteer force,” Hart said. 


TRIBUTE TO THE 3M CO. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr.. President, al- 
though Minnesota is often thought of as 
an agricultural State, we have always 
been a progressive industrial State as 
well, particularly with imaginative new 
industries in electronics and technology. 

We have always been immensely proud 
of the 3M _Go-—Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing—and the employment, 
products, and technology, which it has 
brought to our State, our country, and 
now to many countries abroad. 

Recently, Finance magazine paid trib- 
ute to this company and some of the men 
most instrumental in its phenomenal 
growth, particularly the current chair- 
man of the board, Bert S. Cross. 

I think that this story deserves atten- 
tion, so I ask unanimous consent that 
this marvelous example of Minnesota in- 
dustry and a Minnesota industrialist be 
printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


3M’s MOoNoLITHIC MONEY MACHINE: THE 
CoMPANY’s SUCCESS FORMULA Is Irs Most 
PROPRIETARY PRODUCT 
(By John Oliver Gunn) 

As the 20th-century industrial successor to 
Paul Bunyan in the North Woods of its native 
Minnesota, 3M Company makes some 35,000 
individual products, representing 45 major 
lines. But most of all—first, last, and seem- 
ingly always—3M makes money. 

It made money during the first World War, 
multiplying its sales fivefold and emerging 
from a critically debt-ridden past to move 
into the half-million-dollar income bracket. 

It made money during the '20s, quad- 
rupling sales volume and pushing profits to 
the point where it could pay two 100 per cent 
stock dividends within three years (plus 
regular cash distributions), earn an annual 
average of 80 cents on the quadrupled shares, 
and still build up a healthy cushion of re- 
tained earnings. 

It made money throughout the Great De- 
pression of the '30’s, tripling its sales, ac- 
quiring two of its major competitors, putting 
millions into an intensified product-develop- 
ment research program, steadily increasing 
its staff, and topping the $4 million net in- 
come level. 

It made money during World War II, tri- 
pling sales once more, stepping up pre-tax 
income some 2% times, and doubling stock- 
holders’ equity. 

Then it began really making money. The 
24 years from 1946 through 1969 saw sales 
expand by more than 25 times, net income 
by over 49 times, and earnings per share by 
40 times. In the '60s alone, sales multiplied 
3.2 times, net income 2.8 times. 

Sales have increased in every year since 
1938, while earnings have risen for 18 straight 
years.and for 23 of the last 24 (all but 1951). 
Cash dividends haye been paid for 215 con- 
secutive quarters, extending back to 1916, 
and have been increased 19 times in the past 
17 years, including each of the last 12. The 
stock split four times in the postwar period— 
2-for-1 in 1945 and 1956, 3-for-1 in 1960, and 
4-for-1 in 1951. 

Moreover, 3M is making more money today 
than ever before. For first-half 1970, its sales 
of $832.4 million were up six percent, and 
its.$90.6 million net income up 4.7 per cent, 
over the corresponding six months of 1969. 
Per-share earnings for the half were $1.62, 
versus $1.55 a year ago—and the company 
traditionally steps up both sales and earn- 
ings in succeeding quarters, concluding each 
year with it strongest three-month per- 
formance. 

This established ability to manufacture 
profits in ever-increasing volume, year after 
year and decade after decade, in all seasons 
and under all species of economic climate 
and tax atmosphere, obviously is no happen- 
stance. So pronounced a corporate affinity 
for earnings persuasively suggests the exist- 
ence, in St. Paul, of a foolproof formula for 
determining where the market dollars are 
and divining how to extract them from the 
purchasers’ pocket at minimal cost. But if 
there is such a 3M formula, it understand- 
ably is regarded asa proprietary 3M product, 
locked safe from prying eyes in the vaults 
which also house so many process patents. 

Despite its extraordinary financial suc- 
cesses and its high degree of market visibil. 
ity, 3M remains something of an industrial 
enigma. The principal reason, one strongly 
suspects, is that it plainly wants to be one. 
Loose talk has always been shunned at 3M; 
executives keep their own, and each other's, 
counsel. In this pragmatic, product-oriented, 
profit-dominated arena, “corporate. image” 
seems an alien commodity. 
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NO AD POLICY 


For its first 30 years, the company did no 
publication advertising whatever (except 
for a management-written series of hard- 
sell one-column ads in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post in 1921), and its multimillion dol- 
lar promotional expenditures of today are 
confined almost exclusively to pushing indi- 
vidual products, rather than selling the or- 
ganization behind them. 

8M-style public relations also is concerned 
very largely with the nitty gritty of the trade, 
sStraight-out product publicity. (A July 1 
news release from corporate headquarters, on 
the unaccustomed subject of a division re- 
organization, used the term “commensurate 
with” in place of “commencing”, apparently 
on grounds of syllablic similarity and eu- 
phonic preference. Had sales or earnings been 
involved, such semantic confusion would be 
unthinkable. The company’s internal dic- 
tionary is infinitely precise on these matters 
of moment.) 

Thus left to their own devices in fashion- 
ing an explanation for 3M’s persistent profit- 
ability, outside observers generally have 
concluded the focal point of the company’s 
financial success is to be found in its re- 
search laboratories, or in its unique market- 
ing approach. 

Certainly, extensive, imaginative, inno- 
vative research is a primary 3M activity, and 
a most rewarding one. The company broke 
into the field relatively early, in 1916, and 
has steadily expanded its research operations 
ever since, Today it employs some 3,000 tech- 
nicilans in 50 laboratories throughout the 
world. Research and development work con- 
sistently receives more than four per cent of 
3M’s annual revenues, and the percentage 
has been climbing perceptibly of late, to 
4.8 per cent in 1969. The stake involved is 
large—$285 million in the past five years, 
$77 million in 1969 alone. So, too, are the 
returns, for company iaboratories have 


spawned the great majority of 3M’s proud 


stable of patented profitmakers all the way 
back to Scotch tape. Board Chairman Bert 
S. Cross estimates that 25 per cent of each 
year’s sales volume comes from products 
which first left the laboratory less than five 
years before. 

But it should be noted that 3M research 
bears the same distinctively pragmatic stamp 
of all other company operations. The empha- 
sis unmistakably is on product development, 
rather than pure research—on commercial 
quantity, not scientific quality. Numerically, 
laboratory output is dominated by multiple 
improvements and endless new-market 
adaptations of existing products. There have 
been remarkably few technological break- 
throughs at 3M since Scotch tape itself, and 
those few have been earthshaking primar- 
ily in commercial implication as opposed 
to scientific magnitude. Not infrequently, 
3M products have proved inferior to competi- 
tive models subsequently released. Others 
have displayed field shortcomings variously 
necessitating laboratory restructuring, rede- 
sign, or simple abandonment. 

The point, sometimes lost on casual com- 
pany analysts, is that 3M—as its record 
spectacularly attests—is a profit-making or- 
ganization, not a scientific trailblazer. It 
has made research pay off very handsomely 
indeed—the return was computed some years 
ago at $28 sales for every development dollar 
invested, and today’s ratio must be sub- 
stantially higher—not because 3M research- 
ers are necessarily better than those of com- 
petitors, but because its management of 
them is better. From its inception, the 3M 
laboratory program has operated under mul- 
tiple management controls installed to assure 
that research efforts are concentrated on 
projects affording significant profit potential, 
and that the resulting developments are re- 
leased promptly once they reach the stage 
of marketability. 
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A MARKETING SPECIALTY 


Marketing, too, is (obviously) a 3M spe- 
cialty—a specialty tailored to a company- 
developed pattern which is unique in Amer- 
ican industry. Visibly, 3M fields’ a torrent 
of salesmen, each one assigned not only to 
a specific segment of a specific market, but 
also to represent no more than specific prod- 
ucts within that market segment. 

The apparent duplication gives 3M an 
army of field representatives who are spe- 
cialists In the fullest sense—each one know- 
ing all there is to know about his own small 
group of products, rather than very little 
if anything about all 35,000 in the (nonex- 
istent) corporate catalog. He is a practicing 
authority in his own little domain, and as 
such, he gets beyond the buyer or purchasing 
agent and into the place wheré the product 
is actually used in the plant or sold in the 
store. 

This cements trade relations where they 
count most. More importantly, it gives the 
salesman a chance to discover product weak- 
nesses, discuss unmet user needs, and dis- 
cern additional commercial opportunities for 
3M's product-development forces to work on. 
The comprehensive field reports, which all 
salesmen are required to file, are probably 
the genesis of a hundred new 3M products, 
and entire new product lines, every year. 

On the other hand, 3M’s brigades of razor- 
Sharp salesmen have scored their greatest 
triumphs selling patented specialty prod- 
ucts, largely of the disposable variety, in a 
field characterized predominantly by bush- 
league opposition. Where they have come up 
against really top-flight competition, like 
Xerox in office copiers or Eastman Kodak in 
photographic equipment, their showing has 
been mediocre at best. (On occasion, it has 
been considerably worse than that, as in the 
case of 3M’s abortive attempt in 1930-31 to 
buck DuPont, Simoniz, S. C. Johnson, and 
others with a “Retsul” line of auto waxes 
and polishes. The result can only be de- 
scribed as a rout, with the blame somewhat 
equally distributed between research and 
sales.) 

Despite determined 3M efforts going back 
a full 10 years (and at least five acquisi- 
tions), Kodak still sits alone and effectively 
unchallenged’ atop the photography field, 
while 3M struggles to break even on a minor 
share of market which seems to be concen- 
trated increasingly in the ‘unglamorous 
(though potentially lucrative) area of film 
processing for amateur shutterbugs. 

Conversely, a 10-year headstart didn’t save 
3M when Xerox went after the booming 
office-copier market in 1961. 3M’s Thermo- 
Fax, previously the dominant machine, was 
quickly displaced by superior Xerox equip- 
ment, and 3M‘s market penetration has been 
dropping steadily ever since, to less than 12 
per cent today versus Xerox’s 50+ per cent, 
despite the introduction of a series of hope- 
ful new 3M entries—Dual Spectrum copiers, 
the “Adherography”-process A-09, the VHS, 
and currently the color-reproducing Color- 
in-Color” model. 

The costly and embarrassing Thermo-Fax 
experience may have demonstrated a pro- 
nounced flaw in 3M research—the® disposi- 
tion, developed during many years without 
real competitive challenge,;to forego poten- 
tial improvements of a product, once it 
has been (perhaps prematurely) released for 
sale, in favor of developmental work on new 
product opportunities. Hf so, the company 
is not publicly conceding the point—al- 
though President Harry Heltzer has said that 
“we just plain didn’t see Brand X coming.” 

In any case, the clashes with Xerox and 
Kodak effectively explode the myth of 3M 
marketing invincibility. Yet they also per- 
versely demonstrate the flexibility and 
strength of the 3M management system. For, 
despite the severe set-back in the major- 
equipment copier fleld, the company none- 
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theless has steadily increased its sales volume 
in associated reproduction products and sup- 
plies—lithographic plates, microfilm, com- 
puter printout systems, sound-slide record- 
ers, overhead projectors, business forms, 
etc.—on so massive a Scale that the Graphic 
Systems Group, once primarily dependent on 
Thermo-Fax leadership, was the largest con- 
tributor to total te revenues and 
earnings throughout the ’60s. Moreover, 3M 
has by no means abdicated the copier field 
to Xerox or anyone else. It is making a deter- 
mind new run at this billion-dollar market, 
with better machines and a stronger finan- 
cial base than ever before. 
NOT GIVING UP 

In photography also, company manage- 
ment is conceding nothing to Kodak. Chair- 
man Cross speaks very confidently of the 
company’s future in this area, pointing out 
that 3M has made a full-scale lasting com- 
mitment to what he calls “the image-form- 
ing business"—the whole spectrum of sight 
communications. Photography obviously is 
an indispensable component of that field. 
Cross looks for major industrial-application 
photographic developments from 3M labora- 
tories in coming months, and he observes 
with satisfaction: “As always, the research 
which is undertaken for any one of our di- 
visions may very well show up in another's 
products. Our new rapid-process X-ray film 
is a good illustration of the point.” Mean- 
while, 3M is fast building what may prove 
to be a very profitable photo-development 
“sideline,”. with film processing laboratories 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
and.in Europe as well. 

It thus is perfectly evident from the record 
that the ultimate source of 3M’s extraordi- 
nary (and extraordinarily sustained) earn- 
ings power is over-all. management organ- 
izational strength, rather than research 
orientation or marketing implementation. 
The company consistently makes money in 
such copious quantities because its execu- 
tive structure is channeled single-mindedly 
toward that all-encompassing objective, and 
because it has been able to attract and keep 
the exceptional managerial talents 
to make the system work. At the heart of 
that system, logically, is individual monetary 
incentive. 

There currently are four 3M product 
groups, each headed by a vice president and 
each comprising five to eight product. divi- 
sions or subsidiary companies. Every high- 
potential new product emerging from the 
laboratory is assigned a manager, with first 
preference given to the man primarily 
credited with its research development. 

The manager is accorded full responsibility 
for all aspects of the product’s commercial 
introduction and marketing. 

He also receives a compensation package— 
base salary, stock options, and profit-sharing 
provision—which is tied directly to the sin- 
gle product’s sales and profits. If and when 
the product’s annual sales reach $15 million, 
it acquires full divisional status, with its 
own research, manufacturing, and market- 
ing staff, and the manager is properly re- 
warded—given, in President Heltzer’s words, 
“the same chance that the president had 
when the whole company was at the $15 
million size.” 

So long as he does not contravene cor- 
porate policies or the instructions of the 
supervising group head, the new division 
manager has virtually complete operating 
autonomy—with one all-important excep- 
tion, One of his division officers does not 
report to him, but directly to the corporate 
financial vice president. This is the diyi- 
sional controller, from whom top manage- 
ment wants to receive the division's fiscal 
facts undiluted. The manager soon learns, in 
a series of no-nonsense annual budget meet- 
ings with the group vice president and then 
with the corporate executive committee, that 
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8M's sales and earnings; expectations of his 
division are pretty demanding. The company 
generally looks for a pre-tax return in the 
neighborhood of 23 per cent on sales|and 40 
percent on invested capital—and top: man- 
agement -points out. that these goals reflect 
no more than a proportionate divisional con- 
tribution toward: the: normal corporate ob- 
jective of after-tax earnings totaling more 
than 10 per cent of sales and roughly 20 per 
cent of investment. 


CHALLENGES MANAGERS 


“Anybody can. run an, operation for a low 
margin,” Cross has said, “but what challenge 
is there in that? The risks are greater here, 
but so are the returns.” He adds, meaning- 
fully, that the'8M budgeting ‘procedure is 
designed to make certain that any lagging 
division manager feels “uncomfortable” un- 
til he gets bis division back in step. 

Lest too much credit be assigned to the 
operating-autonomy policy, tt should be ob- 
served that the company functioned very 
profitably for many years under a system of 
strongly-centralized authority, changing to 
the divisional pattern only in’ 1948, when it 
was ‘concluded that decentralization would 
trigger accelerated growth. The’ real ma 
ment keys to 3M’s profitability, consistently 
over the years, have been individual financial 
incentive and ‘tight central fiscal control. 

Those enduring policies were forged dur- 
ing what was perhaps the roughest child- 
hood ever suffered by any major U.S. corpo- 
ration. 3M was founded in 1902 by 
five residents of the Lake Superior north- 
shore region—a doctor, a lawyer, a butcher, 
and two minor railroad functionaries—each 
of whom put $1000 into the venture. Its 
purpose—witness the name, Minnésota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co.—was to mine what 
these industrial neophytes considered valu- 
able local reserves of corundum, for sale as a 
high-grade abrasive to Eastern grinding- 
wheel manufacturers. It took them some five 
years to discover (and six additional years 
to concede publicly) that the ore in queés- 
tion was not corundum at all, but a low- 
quality, worthless anorthosite. 

By early 1905, the company was 
precariously on the brink of bankruptcy, 
where it was to remain for another decade, 
repeatedly rescued at the llth hour by fi- 
nancial infusions miraculously extracted 
from a wealthy St. Paul plumbing supplier. 
This man somehow Was led ‘to believe, first 
that the “corundum” could be used to make 
commercially-sdlable sandpapér, then that 
the company could survive with sandpaper 
made of inferior garnet imported from Spain. 

The $235,000 which Lucius P. Ordway ul- 
timately sank into thé struggling enterprise 
was barely enough to satisfy the most urgent 
suppliers’ bills, but not enough to pay exec- 
utive salaries nor évén, frequently, to meet 
employee payrolis. In lieu of wages, 3M em- 
ployees on thosé occasions were issued scrip 
convertible into company stock, then the 
most worthless commodity in town but none- 
theless accepted by some St. Patil ter- 
chants—primarily bartenders: The going rate 
of exchange, in stock or equivalent scrip, 
was two shares for a shot of the cheapést 
whiskey; worth 15 cents at most. If held to 
the present day; each of those shares ($1 par 
value) has become 192 shares,*on which 
dividend "payments over the years have to- 
taled $2,897.28 and which are worth (even 
at today’s bargain-basement price) approxi- 
mately $15,360, Ordway’s $235,000 investment 
was last valued, some years ago; at $272 mil- 
lion worth of stock—held by the Ordway 
Trust, 3M’s largest sharéowner. 

Emerging from the traumatic beginning— 
sufficiently painful to leave an indelible 
mark on the company and succeeding top 
managements right up to ‘the present—3M 
developed its first acceptable product 
(Three-M-Ite cloth, an aluminum-oxide 
abrasive material) in 1914, paid fts first stock 
dividend in the last quarter of 1916, ac- 
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quired the patent for a waterproof sandpaper 
(along with the inventor) in 1921, produced 
the first masking tape in 1925.and the fa- 
mous Scotch Brand cellophane tape in 1930, 
and was off to the races for good. 

But the legacy left. by the long years of 
wolf-at-the-door desperation stayed with 
3M, ever present in the brilliant mind of its 
guiding genius for 55 years, William Lester 
McKnight, who retired in 1966 to become 
honorary board chairman. Joining the com- 
pany in 1907 as assistant bookkeeper, Mc- 
Knight experienced the full brunt of the 
interminable financial crisis as he rapidly 
advanced to cost accountant, office manager, 
sales manager, and (in 1914) general man- 
ager, And he determined that, if 3M some- 
how survived those initial miseries, the com- 
pany would never again be compelled to live 
from hand to mouth. He would build for it a 
Gibraltar-like financial foundation, and a 
management blueprint designed to safe- 
guard that foundation for all-time. 

The legendary W. L. McKnight did just 
that. He created a master plan for progress 
through profitability which 3M has followed 
with. painstaking precision to this day, and 
which it can be expected to continue follow- 
ing, far into the future. Unylelding consoli- 
dated fiscal control is a keystone, of course, 
as also is the entrepreneurial concept of 
profit-anchored incentive compensation— 
and, beginning at the $100-million sales 
level, reorganization to effect. decentraliza- 
tion of operating authority and responsi- 
bility. 

In. terms of additional specifics, as- best 
they can be divined from exhaustive exami- 
nation of the public records at hand, the 
cardinal principles of. the McKnight. blue- 
print—which 3M understandably is not 
sharing with outsiders—appear, to be these: 

Avoid _ price-cutting under all, circum- 
stances and stay out of highly competitive 
markets in which price discounting is an ac- 
cepted business practice. 

Diversify, to escape excessive reliance on 
any single market or: market combination, 
and do so through intensive product-de- 
velopment. research, constantly policed to 
assure commercial practicality, 

Vigilantly patent and militantly protect 
from competitive infringement the proprie- 
tary products thus developed, licensing such 
patents to others only under carefully de- 
fined conditions and with the assurance of 
an ample royalty return. 

Minimize the risk of outside knowledge 
and exposure of company plans or develop- 
ments in progress by confining membership 
on the board of directors exclusively to com- 
pany officers, with exceptions restricted to 
representatives of major-ownership company 
founders. 

‘Increase.sales at least 10 per cent each 
year, and sustain this growth primarily from 
within, confining acquisitions to those which 
are directly related to the company’s exist- 
ing business and favorably priced as well. 

‘Expand production facilities and complete 
desirable acquisitions as fast as necessary to 
capitalize fully ion: growth in sales demand, 
but, finance, these developments as com- 
pletely as: possible, from ‘retained earnings, 
avoiding long-term: debt and the edrnings 
dilution produced by «resorting to recurrent 
stock issues. >” 

‘As an essential means of accomplishing the 
preceding objective, constantly maintain 4 
strong cash position and a conservative divi- 
dend payout policy. 

Use every féasornAble method of keeping 
employee morale ata levél conducive to high 
productivity and unswerving loyalty, spe- 
cifically including an inflexible ban on nepo- 
tism and an invariable policy of promoting 
from within under‘all but the most extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 

Coricentrate on the saturation concept— 
careftilly choose a number of high-potential 
specialized markets, then go after them with 
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saturation salesmanship designed to fill every 
need for which 3M cam profitably develop 
products. Similarly, carefully develop a key 
central product, then bombard it with satu- 
ration research designed to create every con- 
ceivable variant of that basic product for 
which’ a profitable market can be found. 
That the management formula works very 
well indeed is self-evident from the record. 
3M today is one of the world’s largest in- 
dustrial enterprises, one of the most re- 
spected, and certainly one of the most prof- 
itable. For calendar 1969, the company 
ranked 73rd among U.S. corporations in as- 
sets, but 59th in revenues, 21st in net in- 
come, and 11th in the total year-end market 
value of its outstanding shares ($6,145,- 
000,000) —and it seems likely to advance all 
of these relative positions in 1970. No other 
company of comparable size has as little 
long-term debt—$22.3 million, just 2.2 per 
cent of its $1.01 billion total capitalization. 


WORLDWIDE EXPANSION 


3M has built a single hard-won basic tech- 
nological competence—precision-coating of 
one material with another—into a $1.6 bil- 
Hon worldwide business, with plants located 
in 46 U.S. cities and 15. foreign countries and 
sales outlets in 175 nations. Its 66,000 em- 
ployees produce an almost limitless array 
of products, 35,000 in all (including 600 
types of Scotch tape), marketed through five 
group classifications—graphic systems; tape 
and allied products; advertising services, 
protective products, and photographic prod- 
ucts; electrical products; and abrasives, ad- 
hesives, building-service materials, and 
chemicals. 

Although the company’s phenomenal 
growth has been generated very largely from 
within, it has acquired 30 companies since 
1929, in England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Argentina, and Canada as well as the U.S. 
And it has absorbed them all without break- 
ing stride In the steady earnings apprecia- 
tion which has attracted a current total of 
over 108,000 common stockholders. 

The present is not without its problems 
for 3M, of course. For one thing, the slow- 
down in the U.S. economy, first evident in 
3M operations during the second half of last 
year, dropped the company’s income/sales 
ratio from 1968's 11.5 per cent to 11.1 per 
cent for 1969 and to 10.9 per cent for first- 
half 1970. No reduction in the rate of earn- 
Ings appreciation is ever taken lightly by 
3M, but the company’s displeasure in this 
instance’ seems to fall short of genuine con- 
cern. Heltzer points out that recent finan- 
cial results have been somewhat adversely 
affected by an exceptionally heavy research 
investment in several unnamed big-ticket 
developments undergoing intensive prepara- 
tion for 1971 market introduction, while 
Cross adds that market demand is off sub- 
stantially in relatively few of the company’s 
product lines. 

More worrisome to 3M, in’ all probability, 
is the Anti-Trust Division's interest com- 
pany operations. The Justice Dep ent 
periodically has paid its respects to 3M ever 
since 1949-50,'when it broke up the Inter- 
natidnal Durex combine involving the čom- 
pany, and its antitrust objections scotched 
a much-coveted merger prospect with War- 
ner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co, 10° years 
ago. But these prior attentions were’ rela- 
tively minor compared. with the’ potential 
implications of a’consent judgment entered 
against the company last fall. * 

Following a four-yéar’court battle, 3M was 
enjoined from a prize collection of alleged 
practices aimed at monopoli#ing three pri- 
mary” product  areas—pressure-sensitive 
tapes, magnetic recording tapes, ‘and 
presénsitized’ aluminum lithographic plates. 
Included in ‘the prohibition ‘are: agree- 
ments to fix prices or allocate cus- 
tomers or markets; the filing of damage 
claims for alleged infringement of 3M pat- 
ents in any of the three product lines; ac- 
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quisition of patents from others on an ex- 
clusive basis; acquisition of competitors, 
wholesalers, or suppliers; and conditional 
sales arrangements preventing the customer 
from patronizing a competitor. 3M also was 
ordered to make patent licenses available 
to all qualified applicants under “reason- 
able” royalty provisions, not only for every 
tape and lithographic-plate patent now held 
by the company but for any additional pat- 
ents which it obtains during the five year 
period through 1974. 

Still, the near-term future is viewed at 
the St. Paul general offices with an air of 
unmistakable confidence—evyen outright ex- 
pectancy. Bert Cross, who reaches 65-year 
retirement age in October after seven years 
as chief executive officer, and 59-year-old 
Harry Heltzer, his long-time associate and 
thoroughly competent successor, both spoke 
the other day in concrete terms which left 
no doubt of their mutual conviction that 
by far the best is yet to come for 3M. 

“All aspects of our business life around 
here are very much alive and alert and on 
the move,” they agreed. Among the “profit 
centers” to which they look for particularly 
pronounced earnings appreciation is interna- 
tional sales, already contributing over 30 
per cent of total company volume—$535 mil- 
lion in 1969—and headed upward. “These 
are developing markets,” Cross said, “with 
& very, very substantial potential and the de- 
cided advantage of prior U.S. product test- 
ing and use. There is no reason why they 
shouldn't ultimately represent half of our 
sales.” 

Much is expected of the January acquisi- 
tion of the Riker Laboratories Division of 
Dart Industries—“which gives us a much- 
expanded medical line, plus an entree to 
doctors’ offices throughout the world, some- 
thing we have badly needed in the past.” 

Increased emphasis on retail sales of dis- 
posable household items like Rescue soap 
pads, Scotchbrite sponge laminates, and 
Scotchgard fabric protectors, in addition to 
the omnipresent varlations of Scotch tape, 
is evident In the recent establishment of an 
inter-group Consumers Products Division, 
charged with marketing them all. 

While awaiting the promised 1971 out- 
pouring of major new products on which 
management has placed so exceptionally 
large an investment wager for several de- 
velopmental years, the company also has 
extraordinary faith in the market, potential 
of at least one 1970 entry, the “driography” 
flat-surfaced printing plate, which keeps 
non-image areas. free from ink without the 
use of water—and which, characteristically, 
carries a premium pricetag and requires a 
special ink that 3M just happens to have 
available for sale. 

Then, of course, there is the unfinished 
business of Xerox and Kodak—two names 
that, somewhat surprisingly, evoke no ap- 
parent fright in St. Paul. Perhaps (as al- 
ways) not telling all it knows, 3M seems 
confident of a copier comeback built around 
the VHS, “fastest on the market,” and the 
unique ‘“Color-in-Color” model, for which 
Heltzer foresees a future reminiscent of color 
television's, “provided we have the. guts 
which the color TV people had, to stay with 
it until it takes off—and, believe me, we 
do.” The conversation is equally assured in 
the photographic fleld, where Cross says 3M 
has no intention of revising its estimates 
of market-penetration potential, “unless 
Eastman starts to look very bad.” 

In the unlikely event that there should 
be a disposition in rival camps to disregard 
such implied sword-rattling,; it might be ob- 
served that the most remarkable accom- 
plishment of the 3M management. system 
is its ability to keep a billion-dollar .cor- 
poration, lean, hungry, and. spoiling fora 
fight. A company that has been conditioned 
to think habitually of -today’s sale as the 
indispensable prerequisite for tomorrow's 
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meal has to be,a formidable foe for anyone, 
even a Xerox or Kodak. 

There may be caveat-emptor overtones to 
the 3M approach, but the dominant drum- 
beat unmistakably reads Caveat Competitor. 


BERT CROSS: POLLUTION FIGHTER 


By his own admission, Bert Cross did not. 
relish receiving the assignment handed him 
recently by President Nixon—to take charge 
of the newly created National Industrial 
Pollution Control Council. 

“I was a slow acceptor,” says the affable, 
64-year-old 3M chairman and chief executive 
officer. “I was reluctant to walk into a prob- 
lem like this.” 

The council, established to advise the Gov- 
ernment on industry’s pollution control 
problems, study those problems, exchinge 
information and advise Government on pol- 
lution ‘legislation, has already been labeled 
“Industry's lobby on pollution” by one-news- 
paper columnist. The accusation doesn't 
bother Cross a bit. It was the kind of thing 
he expected. But in answer to those who 
have leveled criticism at the council and 
‘at him as its head, Cross offers the observa- 
tion that “it’s pretty difficult to say no to the 
President of the United States when he asks 
you to take on an assignment like this.” 

Cross brings his own brand of determina- 
tion and enthusiasm to the problem of in- 
dustrial pollution control. 

“There isn’t any question as to what the 
possibilities are,” he says emphatically. 


“This is the first time industry has been 
able to get together in a common room with- 
out running into trouble wtih the Justice 
Department. In fact they'll be in there with 
us. ” 


The committee Cross heads is a hydra- 
headed monster composed of the chairman 
and vice chairmen of about 30 industry com- 
mittees. But if this is somewhat bulky, it’s 
also probably the most influential commit- 
tee that can be drawn from the business 
world. Its members include such men as Ed- 
ward N. Cole of General Motors, Fred J. 
Borch of General Electric, George E. Kech 
of UAL, Inc., Charles Tillinghast of Trans 
World Airlines, Robert O., Anderson of At- 
lantic Richfield, and William F, May of 
American Can. 

Cross believes it will take more than just 
getting industry together to solve the prob- 
lem. In fact, he feels industry has been more 
responsive to the problem of pollution than 
many other segments of society. 

“The daily progress is being made,” he 
says. “It's just a matter of time before you 
begin to see it.” 

He takes exception to the notion that in- 
dustry is totally at fault for pollution. In 
an editorial in one of 3M’s publication’s 
Cross recently noted: “Since objective ob- 
servers. estimate that industry produces. no 
more than about a fifth of the total U.S, pol- 
lution, it is apparent that other segments of 
our society such as agriculture, municipal- 
ities and private citizens will have to do 
their part.” i 

For his part, Cross right now will have to 
be. concerned with getting some specific rec- 
ommendations out of the council. It prob- 
ably is too early to predict just what those 
recommendations. will be, but if Cross has 
anything to say about it, one of the first will 
be for all levels of Government to get to- 
gether and establish a common set of stand- 
ards so that industry will know exactly what 
is expected. He points out, by way of illus- 
tration, that a new nuclear plant in Minne- 
sota is standing idle because the state stand- 
ards were materially. different from those 
set by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
“Northern State (the power company) prob- 
ably has $100 million tied up jin that plant. 
But it will take another $20 million to make 
the changes the state. asked for.” 

Cross makes it clear that his argument 
wasn't necessarily with the state’s standards 
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but with the overlapping and often ‘different 
standards set by the two governments. 

Just why Cross, who has no special repu- 
tation as a pollution fighter, was chosen to 
head the new council is still a matter of spec- 
ulation. But up in St. Paul the. thinking is 
that it is because he heads a company that 
has a reputation for keeping its own back- 
yard clean. i 

For more than a decade 3M has had a de- 
partment charged with the responsibility of 
seeing to it that the company’s own manu- 
facturing methods do not contribute to pol- 
lution. 

Just how successful Cross will be in getting 
other industries to emulate 3M’s example is 
not known right now, but one man who 
knows the 3M chairman well remarked, “Hé’s 
not going to sit on his hands. He's going to 
get these guys together.” 


POISONOUS EMISSIONS FROM 
AUTOMOBILES 


; Mr. BAYH, Mr. President, the atten 
tion of the Nation is at present focused 
on the urgent need to intensify efforts to 
curb the poisonous emissions from auto- 
mobiles. The automobile accounts for 
over 60 percent of the Nation’s air pollu- 
tion. It is the single most important 
source of physical damage»and health 
loss due to pollution. As recent events 
along the eastern seaboard so dramat- 
ically indicate, we can expect more and 
more of these “rehearsals for disaster” 
unless we can develop a determined na- 
tional policy and program to produce 
low-emission automobile propulsion 
systems. 

The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON), long an advocate of clean air 
legislation, has proposed a number ‘of 
legislative measurés to set a national 
deadline for abating automobile pollu- 
tion. The challenge that Senator NELSON 
proposes has received widespread edi- 
torial support across the country and is 
substantially embodied in the clean air 
legislation soon to be reported by the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorials and an article by 
James J. Kilpatrick be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 22; 1970] 
CLEAN Arr RACE 

There's an air of high jinks.about the 
transcontinental, intercollegiate Clean Air 
Race, scheduled to start Monday. About 40 
autos, powered by steam or electricity or other 
innovative engines, will carry the 3,600 miles 
from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology campus on the East Coast to. Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology on the West. 

This race has a six-day. deadline. 

But there's another race in the background, 
with a five-year deadline, It is a far soberer 
affair. And where the. collegiate competition 
will cost its promoters and entrants tens of 
thousands of dollars, the stakes in the larger 
race reach into the billions. 

This race was laid out by. Sen. Gaylord 
Nelson (D) of Wisconsin earlier this month: 
& ban on the internal-combustion engine in 
new cars after 1974. Another Senate bill calls 
for a 90 percent cutback in engine pollutants 
by the same deadline, 

It is -hard for the engineering layman to 
judge whether the: Nelson course is possible 
to cover. The auto companies have said 
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they're doing what they can to temper the 
polluting by present engines. They say 
they're working on alternatives to the inter- 
nal combustion engine. And so far only the 
smallest of the automakers, American Motors 
Corporation, has come out fighting against 
the gas engine ban deadline. “Impossible,” 
AMC says. 

Of course, one would expect the auto- 
makers to resist such a proposal. They have 
billions of dollars invested in the engine they 
now use. If the proposal were passed by Con- 
gress and upheld by the courts, it would 
mean that the companies had lost a huge 
chunk of decisionmaking power. The Nel- 
son proposal would even ban yearly styling 
changes, to compel a diversion of auto re- 
sources into finding a pollution solution. The 
big. automakers. will likely join AMC in 
fighting the deadline. 

The layman is fascinated, however, with 
yet another development on the auto clean 
air scene, Japan’s Datsun autoworks has just 
announced it will begin mass production of 
a safe-exhaust car in 1973. It will be powered 
by freon, the gas used in refrigerants. The 
competition of a successful nonpolluting 
foreign car could have a swifter impact on 
Detroit than the threat of legislation. 

In any event, the race to clear the air of 
auto emission is on, at a number of levels. 
And society—more than collegians, or foreign 
or domestic automakers—stands to be the 
biggest. winner. 


[From the Miami Herald, Aug. 5, 1970] 


SURVIVAL Is THE Issue: WHat Cost Is Too 
MUCH? 


Sen. Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin, one of 
the hardier hawks on air pollution, wants 
the manufacture and sale of internal com- 
bustion engines to end by 1975 under the 
laws of Congress. 

This is the only way, he reasons, to compel 
the automobile industry to produce a new 
pollution-free engine in quantity. The auto 
on today’s road, he explains, is causing 60 
to 90 per cent of the nation’s air pollution 
at a cost of $30 billion. 

We have a hunch that he is ever so right. 
The word “smog” was coined as long as 65 
years ago and the auto as an air polluter was 
identified first in 1912. 

What’s happened since? Really, not very 
much. Year by year every inhabited place is 
infiltrated by dirtier and dirtier air. No com- 
munity is safe; today’s gasoline piston en- 
gine carries its filth everywhere. 

Although pollution-free engines of several 
types exist, the auto makers have resisted 
putting them in new model cars. The cost 
is one argument: conversion from the inter- 
nal combustion engine to something else is 
estimated at $3 billion to $5 billion; the 
buying public would balk. 

But would it? 

Last week’s infestation of smog along the 
Atlantic seaboard almost literally from 
Maine to Florida must have thrown a scare 
in every American who gave it a thought. But 
here again there is resistance. It comes from 
taxpayers and governments with distorted 
ideas of priorities. The New York Times esti- 
mates that “the typical urban taxpayer—the 
father of two, making $10,000 a year—paid 
$19 for space exploration last year and only 
$1 for mass transportation. This taxpayer 
paid $26 for more federal highways to ac- 
commodate more automobiles and only $4 
to fight pollution of both the air and water.” 

If the message of Sen. Nelson and other 
terribly concerned Americans gets to Mr. 
Average Taxpayer he might start asking ques- 
tions. As S. Smith Griswold, air pollution 
consultant, put it to the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors last May, “Public indig- 
nation at paying for ineffective controls will 
force industry and government to pay more 
attention to policing the motor vehicle con- 
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trol program and there will be call-backs on 
engine-carburetor-transmission combina- 
tions which do not consistently meet federal 
emission standards while in public use.” 
Rapidly the issue in America is becoming 
human survival—no more, no less, What is 
it worth to conscientious industry? To the 
taxpayer? To government which tends to be 
government-as-usual? 


[From the National Observer, Aug. 10, 1970] 
Cars AND SMoG 


Air pollution, unlike most national prob- 
lems, is equally a threat to liberals and con- 
servatives, Democrats and Republicans, mon- 
archists and anarchists. So one would think 
that a great consensus could be arrived at 
without protracted contention. Smog burns 
the eyes of all, ergo let’s get rid of it. 

To get rid of it, however, the nation must 
be prepared to endure severe dislocations in 
the economy, and this is where various 
protagonists begin to part company. Smog 
or no smog, it’s not feasible in an industrial, 
urban society to shut down power plants 
because they smoke up the sky. Without 
electricity almost everything stops. We can 
survive longer with smog than without 
electricity. 

Similarly, the automobile. The internal- 
combustion engine is variously described as 
causing 60 per cent to 90 per cent of all air 
pollution. Closing some city streets to auto 
traffic would relieve the air in small areas, 
but that’s obviously only a token measure. 

Nor is it realistic to suggest that a na- 
tion—especially this nation—abandon its 
automobiles. But what about banning the 
major culprit, the internal-combustion 
engine? 

This is what Senator Nelson of Wisconsin 
proposes to do. He has introduced legislation 
that would prohibit the sale of any vehicle 
with an internal-combustion engine after 
Jan. 1, 1975. At the same time the measure 
would bar auto makers from making style 
changes until they had developed a low- 
pollution substitute for today’s engines. 
Senator Nelson’s idea is that Detroit could 
use the money saved by not retooling for 
the research and development of a less noxi- 
ous propulsion system. 

Because the internal-combustion engine, 
as presently designed, is the major cause of 
foul, hazardous air, there can be no solution 
to the smog problem until that engine is 
either banned or improved in such a way 
that its exhaust is no longer a menace. 

To accomplish this, the experts say, will 
cost billions of dollars. We are not convinced 
that such a huge bill should be paid only 
by the auto makers. Just as all Americans, 
through the Federal Government, help pay 
for innovations in air, sea, and rail travel, 
it seems appropriate that the many more of 
us who benefit directly from motor vehicles 
should subsidize the expensive transition 
from one kind of engine to another. 

We can think of few subsidy programs that 
would be so worthy of popular support. 
Americans want cars to drive, and they want 
decent air to breathe—and they want and 
need both far more than they want or need, 
say, & supersonic airliner. 

It is understandable and appropriate that 
Congress consider drastic measures to laun- 
der the air around us. The poisonous vapors 
that spew from busy streets arë more than 
irritants to the senses. They mock our in- 
genuity, insult our wisdom, and threaten 
our lives. 

If Americans are as resourceful as we like 
to think, Senator Nelson's target year of 1975 
fòr correcting the auto-exhaust problem 
seems entirely reasonable. But we think so 
radical a transition deserves Federal finan- 
cial support. Then the high but necessary 
cost will be distributed among all of us who 
regularly turn an ignition key and give ’er 
the gas. 
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[From the Oshkosh (Wis.) Paper, 
Aug. 15-16, 1970] 


CLEARING THE AIR 


The president of American Motors has 
struck back against a proposal to ban the 
sale of cars with internal combustion engines 
after Jan. 1, 1975. 

This deadline, proposed by Wisconsin Sen. 
Gaylord Nelson, was called unreasonable and 
unrealistic by William V. Luneburg, AMC 
president. 

“. ..I am astonished by his proposal. I 
can only conclude, regardless of the sincerity 
of his intentions, that the senator has little 
or no knowledge of automotive design or 
manufacturing and apparently hasn't taken 
the trouble to find out—a somewhat shocking 
situation—in view of the fact that this state's 
economy is importantly dependent on the 
automotive industry,” Luneburg said. 

He continued: “The harmful effect of all 
this is a growing number of American people 
are beginning to believe that the automotive 
industry is callously indifferent to the need 
and problems associated with its product.” 

Considering his position, Luneburg’s de- 
fense of the auto industry is understandable. 
However, it does not diminish the fact that 
air pollution is a serious problem and that 
60 per cent of this pollution is caused by 
emissions from car, truck and bus engines. 

Almost everyone agrees that something has 
to be done. How much time we have left is 
another question. About 80 per cent of the 
smog in Los Angeles is blamed on auto 
emissions held down by atmospheric inver- 
sions and acted on by sunlight. Other cities 
have similar problems. 

There also have been instances where per- 
sons were killed, children prevented from 
playing and forests destroyed by smog. All 
of this indicates that we don’t have much 
time and that giving the auto industry until 
1975 may be overgenerous. 

In spite of Luneburg’s statements, it would 
appear that Sen. Nelson has a good case. It 
also is apparent that the auto industry will 
not voluntarily meet the 1975 deadline and 
will need some government prodding, 

Ralph Nader, the consumer advocate, 
Mayor John Lindsay of pollution-plagued 
New York City and even the United Auto 
Workers have accused both the auto industry 
and the government of dragging their feet 
on the internal combustion engine, 

As for alternatives, the gas turbine looks 
the most promising. Steam cars, electric cars 
and cars powered by natural gas are other 
possibilities. Whatever the auto makers come 
up with, it will be expensive. It will cost 
them billions of dollars, which will be passed 
along to the car buyer. 

In the meantime, people can help by driv- 
ing less and walking more. Lump all your 
errands into one trip. Make the kids walk 
to school. Take a bus, train or plane. 

It also helps to keep your car well-tuned. 
One fouled spark plug may double the hydro- 
carbon emissions of your car. Antipollution 
devices on cars must be checked regularly. 
They don't help if they don't work. 

Beyond that, we must demand action and 
be ready to pay for it. 

Luneburg’s rebuttal may be the beginning 
of a counterattack by the auto industry. Let 
us hope that concern for the environment 
will outweigh other concerns. Americans can 
live with the auto only if it is tamed. 


[From the Minneapolis Star, Aug. 10, 1970] 


EXTERNAL COMPULSION MIGHT CURE INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 
WASHINGTON.—An experiment in Tokyo, 
where automobiles were banned for a day, 
followed close on the heels of John Lindsay’s 
similar experiment on successive Saturdays 
in New York. In Tokyo, smog levels plum- 
meted throughout the business district; on 
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Fifth Avenue, a kind of marvelous euphoria 
prevailed. Encouraged by these responses, the 
anti-pollution lobby is urging that the same 
measures be imposed by local edict on the 
downtown areas of Los Angeles, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and Washington. Sens. 
Nelson of Wisconsin and Goodell of New 
York are ready to sponsor the group’s na- 
tional legislative package. Perhaps the tough- 
est of the bills would prohibit the sale of 
any vehicle powered by an internal com- 
bustion ‘engine after Jan, 1, 1975. 

The spasms of concern are provoking cries 
of approval or dismay, depending upon one’s 
point of view, from bus companies, retail 
merchants, city dwellers, highway builders, 
and automobile dealers. The point may be 
approaching, after years of hot air,and half- 
measures, when Americans everywhere will 
begin to take a serious, sober look at their 
lovely little Frankenstein 8's. 

It seems clear—as clear. as anything seems 
in the smog—that something will have to be 
done. If one projects the same rate of in- 
crease in automobiles over the next 20 or 30 
years that we have seen in the past 20 or 30 
years, and if one then puts this figure against 
estimates of urban population growth, the 
answer is chaos. It will not compute. By 2000 
no cities, as such, would remain, As far as 
the bleary eye could see, nothing would exist 
but cars, trucks, buses, highways, garages 
and service stations. 

Obviously, this is not going to happen. 
Either new patterns of urban life will be 
devised, or new limits on transportation will 
be imposed on the people, but we cannot in 
the future have both: That is to say, we 
cannot have liveable cities if we insist upon 
unlimited use of your little darlings. The 
desires are incompatible; they cannot co- 
exist. 

To state the dilemma and to solve it are 
two different things. The typical American 
motorist lives in @ peculiar love-hate rela- 
tionship with his automobile. Its purchase 
keeps him in debt; dts fuel, upkeep and in- 
surance suck at his income. He acknowledges 
the smog, the danger, the traffic that chews 
at his nerves. The automobile, he knows, is 
a woefully inefficient instrument for moving 
large numbers of people to and from work. 

Yet he looks at his gleaming Frankly, and 
he loves her all the same. As Psychologist 
Richard I, Evans has written, automobiles 
tend to become an extension of the person- 
ality and. the ego of their owners. Behind 
their own steering wheels, motorists are 
masters of their own locomotion; deprived 
of this command, they feel tension, anxiety, 
unhappiness and. distress. 

This is the basic reason, in his view, that 
mass transit has failed to attract the pas- 
sengers that reason and logic would indicate. 
The typical commuter would rather fight his 
way through traffic alone, sweating and fum- 
ing but free, than ride to work with captive 
strangers on a bus. This may be irrational, 
but who said commuters are rational? 

An answer, ultimately, will lie in compul- 
sion—in the compulsions imposed by Tokyo 
and Manhattan, in restraints upon engines 
already imposed by California and certain to 
be tighted by Congress, and in new forms of 
prohibition not yet invented. One of these 
days, we may be licensed to use our cars 
on certain days only. We will thus be coerced 
into mass transit or car pools. Or we will do 
our jobs at home. 


YOUTH HOUSING OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate and the 
country to a most interesting and 
promising approach to teach young 
men a trade, while at the same time they 
are rehabilitating rundown housing. Of 


course, an added advantage for these 
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individuals is that they are able to earn 
while they are learning. 

This pilot project, the Youth Hous- 
ing Opportunity program, was initiated 
by two Los Angeles businessmen, Robert 
Renz and John Konwiser, both members 
of the Young Homebuilders Council, the 
education arm of the Building Industry 
Association of Southern California. The 
project also had the support of the 
unions and the community, and Gibral- 
tar Savings and Loan Association, which 
financed the home to be rehabilitated. 

Before the youngsters began, the home 
was described by Gibraltar Savings as 
“uninhabitable, fit for the bulldozer.” 
After’ 16 Saturdays of work by 20 in- 
dustrial arts students from Jefferson 
High School, for which they were paid 
$1.75 an hour, under the direction of 
their teacher, Mr. Harold Campbell, the 
rehabilitation was completed. The home 
is expected to be sold soon, and it is ex- 
pected that a profit will be realized 
which will yield an additional $1,500 seed 
capital for similar projects. 

Mr. President, this is an excellent ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished when 
private individuals, private industry, and 
unions put their minds to turning prob- 
lems into opportunities. The initial proj- 
ect was accomplished totally with pri- 
vate funds and the sponsors want it to 
stay that way. This California pilot proj- 
ect will, incidentally, be expanded to 
provide four additional houses, two in 
southern California and two in Oakland. 
The sponsors of the initial project see 
it as ultimately being given high school 
credits in California and envision the 
project becoming a national model for 
training young people in a useful oc- 
cupation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an August article in the Sav- 
ings and Loan News, a May article from 
the Journal of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, and a Los Angeles Times 
article of March 1, 1970, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being ‘no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

STUDENTS LEARN A TRADE IN REHAB 

A handful of high school students, a dë- 
teriorated house and a lot of imagination 
have been parlayed into a prototype program 
to train youths in the building trades. 

The program’s backers, including a savings 
and loan association, hope it will mushroom 
into an accredited part of the California 
school system and be adopted in other states. 

The project, called the Youth Housing Op- 
portunity Program, was conceived by two Los 
Angelés area businessmen, Robert Renz and 
John Konwiser. Their plan is to rehabilitate 
run-down housing while training youngsters 
to do the work—with pay. 

They also want the program to be totally 
financed by private industry. The ‘pilot proj- 
ect was. 

Both men are members of the Young Home 
Builders Council (YHBC), which is the edu- 
cation arm of the Building Industry Associa- 
tion of Southern California. The link with 
the builders’ group is important because 
from its membership came many of the 
people who donated construction materials 
and volunteered to supervise the on-the- 
job training of the students. 

HOUSE DONATED AT COST 

Renz and Konwiser searched for a savings 

and loan association that would provide a 
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house. They were turned down a number of 
times, says Renz, because “Our project was 
something they felt couldn't be done. We 
couldn't drag the interest out of them,” 

The two builders did, however, find Earle 
Dumont most receptive to their idea. Du- 
mont, senior vice president of $700 million 
Gibraltar Savings of Beverly Hills, Calif., says 
he accepted the proposal “on the spot.” The 
association entered into a joint venture 
agreement with YHBC and donated a house 
at cost. 

Renz and Konwiser's plan was also re- 
jected by) two high schools. According to 
Herbert J. Young, chairman and president of 
Gibraltar, “My understanding is that the 
school people thought it was too simple, that 
it wouldn’t work." He suggests that their 
attitude may have been influenced by the 
fact that “The whole program was written 
on one sheet of paper.I don’t know why they 
think everything has to be complicated.” 

Jefferson High School, however, found the 
plan to its liking and was: situated in the 
same neighborhood as Gibraltar’s house, an 
all-black area about five miles from the Watts 
District of Los Angeles. 

In February, 20 industrial arts. students 
from Jefferson arrived at the corner of, Trin- 
ity and 36th streets and began renovating 
the 70-year-old, white frame structure. They 
were under the supervision of their teacher, 
Harold L. Campbell, and volunteer workers 
from the building trades. The students 
worked only on Saturdays and were paid 
$1.75 per hour. Campbell earned the stand- 
ard extracurricular rate of the Los Angeles 
city schools, 

It took 16 Saturdays ‘to complete the re- 
habilitation, which included a stucco ex- 
terior, a new heating system, wiring, plumb- 
ing, insulation, kitchen flooring, carpeting, 
roof, front and back porch, and a completely 
rebuilt garage. The architecture of the house 
remained as it was. 

In mid-June, the project was exhibited by 
the students at an open house, which at- 
tracted about 600 people. The YHBC received 
eight purchase offers, including three from 
residents of the neighborhood, according to 
Young. 

No broker is involved in the sale of the 
house, he adds. “We're waiting for a Federal 
Housing Administration commitment, but 
whether we go FHA or conyentional is not 
important.” 

Whatever profits are realized from the sale 
will go toward financing similar projects. The 
cost of labor amounted to about $6,000, and 
the property had a book value of about 
$10,000, says Dumont. “The house will prob- 
ably go for $17,500 or $18,000,” thus yield- 
ing upward of $1,500in seed’ capital. 


UNIONS, BUSINESS .AID PROJECT 


Donations were significant to the success 
of the project. “Industry and manufacturers 
were most cooperative,” says Renz, and some 
have agreed to donate supplies wherever the 
program catches on..He and others want to 
See, similar projects throughout the country 
so:'We're going to: hit the major businesses 
right down the line” for contributions, 

Another factor vital to the program was. 
the endorsement of the AFL-CIO Building 
Trades Council of Los Angeles. The Council’s 
sanction allowed union members to supervise 
the project without pay and allowed students 
i renovate the house unhampered: by picket 

nes. 

Renz says, “We told the union people what 
we wanted, and we had their answer in six 
hours," He sought the endorsement partly 
because many associations in Los Angeles 
hold large union deposits. And Renz needed 
the associations to supply houses for reno- 
vation. 

PR MILEAGE FOR EVERYONE 

Although the unions have an interest in 
seeing that their members get first crack at 
jobs, Renz explains that “We hit on some- 
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thing they could really capitalize on. The 
project is good PR for them, and they don't 
have to do anything.” 

John Cinquemani, executive secretary of 
the Building Trades Council, says there is 
unemployment among union members in the 
area but that he understood the project con- 
cerned only one house. “If it were a con- 
tinuing operation, it might take work away,” 
he says. 

Renz says the endorsement also shows that 
the unions are willing to give minority groups 
a chance to get into the building trades— 
although the program is not aimed directly at 
minority students. In addition, the unions 
would save money in their pre-apprentice- 
ship training programs by learning before- 
hand who is interested in becoming a full- 
fledged journ : 

Dumont says the project ran smoothly be- 
cause of the hours spent on “preparatory 
agreements and arrangements.” Such a proj- 
ect, he says, takes"'a lot of involvement from 
people who are knowledgeable, who are higher 
than the clerical level, You have to have 
people who are doers.” 

Renz and other YHBC members, for exam- 
ple, spent more than a year planning the 
project “before we opened the first door.” 


ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL COURSE SOUGHT 


One of the doors was to the office of Cali- 
fornia’s Gov. Ronald Reagan. Renz went to 
Sacramento with the idea of creating an ac- 
credited, statewide high school course based 
on the Youth Housing Opportunity Program. 
He says Reagan and state legislators reacted 
favorably. In addition, he notes that “We're 
being backed by both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats.” 

But Renz sees two problems ahead: “find- 
ing instructors and rewriting textbooks.” His 
program to merge the project into the school 
system is “in the pilot-writing stage.” He es- 
timates that a first draft will be ready this 
September and that the course will have to 
run three years “before we have everything 
down.” California Assemblyman Bill Greene, 
a project supporter, says, “From the recep- 
tion we've gotten this far, I’m optimistic.” 

Meanwhile, Gibraltar Savings is going ahead 
with more projects. Young is pleased that all 
20 students—and five more who joined in 
mid-semester—finished the program. “This 
working project is so logical in concept that 
it deserves to spread to the other urban areas 
in the United States,” he says. 

The association, which is a subsidiary of 
Gibraltar Financial ,Corp., is making avail- 
able two more houses in Los Angeles, Its sis- 
ter subsidiary in San Francisco, Gibraltar 
Savings of Northern California, is providing 
two houses in need of rehabilitation in Oak- 
land, Work on them will coincide with the 
opening of the school year next month. 

Young is of the opinion that the Jefferson 
project has “engendered pride in the neigh- 
borhood.” Upon hearing of the project, sev- 
eral associations were concerned about van: 
dalism, he says: “Some windows were broken 
the first week, but by the second week, when 
we had our sign up [identifying the project], 
there was no further damage. Residents be- 
came very protective of the project when they 
found out that kids from their neighborhood 
were working on the house and getting paid 
for it.” 

Three other houses on the block have been 
painted, adds Young, and rusting hulks that 
were once cars have been removed from the 
street. 

Renz is busy spreading the word about 
those and other results of the YHBC project. 
He has talked with top officials of the U.S. 

ent of Labor, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. He has also received 
“tentative approval from the National Home 
Builders Association to go ahead with a one- 
hour educational film” of the project, and a 
manual with a step-by-step explanation is 
being prepared. 
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Government officials have “found it hard 
to believe” that the project planners didn’t 
want federal, state or city funds, according 
to Renz. 

As for the students, Renz hopes the unions 
will eventually grant them, or future project 
participants, some credit toward fulfilling 
their apprenticeship requirements. Cinque- 
mani of the Bullding Trades Council says 
only that such rehabilitation experience may 
help young men be more easily accepted into 
apprenticeship programs “if they meet the 
other qualifications.” 

Those “other qualifications” are apparently 
not insurmountable hurdles: Three of the 26 
Jefferson students have already gained ap- 
prenticeships. 

CREATING HUMAN RESOURCES FOR THE HOME- 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


This Los Angeles training project could 
become a national model for developing 
youthful construction skills. 

An old white frame house—empty, dirty, 
and a potential candidate for the bulldozer— 
has become a test project in Los Angeles for 
what may be the most important on-the-job 
high school training program ever under- 
taken by the free enterprise housing in- 
dustry. 

The Young Home Builder’s Council, an ag- 
gressive below 40 age group of builders in 
Southern California, is in the process of re- 
habilitating the property from basement to 
roof through the work of paid manual arts 
students from Los Angeles’ Jefferson High 
School. Cooperating enthusiastically in the 
project is the Gilbraltar Savings and Loan 
Association. 

Twenty potential contractors and skilled 
housing craftsmen from Jefferson have been 
reporting to 36th and Trinity Streets in Los 
Angeles at 8 o’clock every Saturday morn- 
ing for the past 214 months. There they 
have been working on the complete reno- 
vation of the house under the direction of 
their teacher; Harold Campbell, and earning 
$1.75 per hour paid by the YHBC. 

This unique program, which its backers 
feel_could become a model for adoption in 
cities throughout the country, was con- 
ceived late last fall by John Konwiser, a 
vice president of Republic Home Corporation 
of Los Angeles, and Bob Renz, vice president 
of Safeway Plumbing & Heating; Inc., of 
nearby Sante Fe Springs. 

Concerned about the lack of practical op- 
portunities through which ambitious youths 
could take first steps toward careers in con- 
struction, Konwiser and Renz felt the hous- 
ing industry should assume the lead in build- 
ing human resorces in this field for its own 
future. 

As thorough believers in the private enter- 
prise system, they devised a plan for making 
a contribution to housing construction in 
this context. They would “borrow” a house 
for remodeling, train youngsters in a practi- 
cal way by letting them renovate it, and 
pay them for their work. Professional con- 
struction people would help teach the stu- 
dents on a volunteer basis, Any profit on the 
remodeled structure would reimburse YHBC 
for wages and materials, and provide funds 
for more remodeling projects. 

GETTING THINGS STARTED 


The YHBC, education arm of the Building 
Industry Association of Southern California, 
accepted the Konwiser and Renz concept, 
and formed the Youth Housing Opportunity 
program to make the project a reality. 

In the beginning, Konwiser and Renz called 
on Los Angeles area school officials for ap- 
proval of the project; on members of the 
building trades for volunteer instructors and 
building material donations; and finally, on 
various savings and loan associations for the 
loan of a house. 

Surprisingly, several savings and loan as- 
sociations turned them down on the latter 
project. Then one evening Konwiser met 
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Gibraltar senior vice president Earle Du- 
mont at a seminar Dumont was conducting 
at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Konwiser outlined the plan and Dumont.ac- 
cepted it on the spot. 

Herbert J. Young, president and board 
chairman of Gibraltar, not only endorsed the 
pilot project, but made the present house 
available and offered YHBC additional houses 
in Los Angeles and in Northern California if 
the first project succeeded. 

Another surprise awaited Konwiser and 
Renz when they began to contact high school 
manual training classes. Two high school 
districts In Los Angeles county declined to 
take part in the project. Not until they ap- 
proached the Los Angeles city school system 
did they meet with any interest on the part 
of school officials. 

Then, with the endorsement of the AFL- 
CIO Building Trades Council of Los Angeles 
and the support of YHBC member firms and 
others in the building industry, the project 
began. There was no fanfare, but plenty of 
muscle and sweat, and clouds of dust in- 
volved as all hands put in an 8-hour day 
cleaning up the property at 36th and Trinity 
Streets in preparation for a start on re- 
habilitation. 

Volunteer subcontractors for particular 
trades worked with Konwiser and Renz each 
Saturday as the rebuilding project followed 
a plan prepared by Bob Bowen, a licensed 
architect and director of YHBC. 

One of the first. steps was to build a chain 
link fence around the property. This relative- 
ly sophisticated. task, requiring tension 
braces, the setting of posts and the placing 
of gates and garage door was ac- 
complished in one workday by four students 
under the supervision of the man who de- 
livered the fencing. 

Four Saturdays after the project began, the 
basement had been cleaned out, the floor had 
been shored up to true level by being raised 
from 4 to 6 inches in various areas, and a 
completely new central heating duct system 
had been installed. Putting new plumbing 
throughout the house was the next chore— 
to be followed by general renovation of the 
building itself. The project is expected to be 
finished by June 6, the end of the school 
year. 

WORD OF PROJECT SPREADS 


Meanwhile, word has gotten around. For 
the first time in his teaching experience, 
Haroid Campbell has been flooded with re- 
quests from students trying to get into his 
claszes. State Assemblyman Bill Greene and 
Dr. Alex C. Sheriffs, Special Assistant for 
Education to Governor Reagan, are working 
toward establishing the YHBC program as the 
basis for a statewide high school level ac- 
credited course in the educational system. 

In this connection, Bob Renz recently 
made a trip to the State capital at Sacra- 
mento and succeeded in winning a 15-minute 
interview with Gov. Ronald Reagan. The 
interview lasted an hour and a half as Renz 
showed slides of the project and answered 
questions about it not only for the Governor 
but for leading California legislators who 
also were present. Now it looks as if ac- 
creditation is assured. 

STAYING ON THE JOB 


Meanwhile, all 20 of the original workers 
are staying strictly on the job. Not one has 
dropped out. 

Typical of them is Joe Northcutt, a senior 
at Jefferson and an all-league line backer 
on last fall's varsity football team. Joe 
adopted construction of the new ge to 
the house as his special responsibility. The 
work ranged from tearing down the .old 
garage to final doorhanging on the new one. 

Joe Bryant, Jefferson senior and varsity 
quarterback on the school's '69 football team 
is another worker, Joe, who also is the star 
southpaw on the baseball team’s pitching 
staff, wants to become an electrician. He 
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hopes his brother will have a similar project 
to work on when he gets into high school. 

Then there is Realious Cyprian, a 17-year- 
old senior who is perhaps the hardest worker 
of them all. Realious suffered a polio attack 
some years ago. Despite disability In one arm 
and leg, he literally swarms all over the 
house with hammer and saw. He wants to be 
an electrician, but is learning about all of 
the housebuilding trades while he’s at it, 

Another worker is Lee Marvin, a drafting 
student. Lee is determined to become an 
architect. He echoes the feelings of the en- 
tire 20-man work force. The job will be done, 
and done on time. 

What of the future? A house in the Roose- 
velt High School area has been scheduled 
by YHBC and Gibraltar for renovation in 
the fall, along with one or more additional 
houses in the Jefferson High area. Harold 
Campbell says that he could handle two 
such projects simultaneously himself. That 
would mean Saturday work for 40 Jefferson 
High students per semester, or 80 students 
during the school year. 

Already Konwiser and Renz have visited 
the Bay area in Northern California where 
Gibraltar Savings & Loan of Northern Cali- 
fornia has earmarked houses in Oakland 
that it is ready to commit to the program. 

Gibraltar’s Herb Young is trying to work 
out arrangements to provide summer learn- 
ing jobs for up to 250 high school youths, 
Ultimately, as has been indicated, he en- 
visions a nationwide year-around work 
training program, supported in its entirety 
by private enterprise, and providing a tre- 
mendous stimulus to both the homebuilding 
industry and to the economic well-being of 
a large number of the youths in this and 
future decades. 

“Gibraltar will stay with this program in 
California,” Young says. “We'd like to rec- 
ommend that other S&L's in this State get 
into the act. There is every reason why sav- 
ings and loan associations throughout fhe 
country should join in this activity. The 
YHBC is doing the pioneering right here and 
will have an inspiring success story to tell 
in June.” 

The early experience has shown Reng that 
high school students are exceedingly apt 
when it comes to on-the-job learning in how 
to build and remodel homes. 

“We are making a photographic and writ- 
ten record of this project. When we're done, 
we hope to be able to advise other communi- 
ties how to proceed with their own pro- 
grams,” he says. 

This old white frame house that is taking 
on new life and strength as each week goes 
by may truly be the beginning of a mean- 
ingful, nationwide partnership between the 
high school youth of America and private 
enterprise that is dedicated to the self-help 
principles basic to all real progress, 


Hick ScuHoon Boys LEARN BUILDING SKILLS 
ON PROJECT 
(By Dick Turpin) 

A good idea, coupled with youthful exuber- 
ance, is being demonstrated every Saturday 
by 20 Jefferson High School boys, bent on 
practical on-the-job work experience, 

The seniors are eager participants in the 
Youth Housing Opportunity Program of the 
Young Home Builders Council, education 
arm of the Building Industry Assn. The plan 
is designed to attract youth into the build- 
ing trades and pay them while they learn. 

The boys, all black, enrolled in the man- 
ual arts class of teacher Harold Campbell, 
put in a full day’s work each Saturday on 
rehabilitation of a white frame house at 
3602 Trinity St. The YHBC pays them $1.75 
per hour and Campbell receives the extra- 
curricular rate of pay of the city school sys- 
tem, 

Gibraltar Savings & Loan Assn. owns the 
home being remodeled. When finished the 
remodeled dwelling will be sold through 
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FHA or VA terms. The proceeds will pay off 
the money owed on the property and will 
reimburse the student payroll costs of the 
sponsoring YHBC, quartered at 1571 Beverly 
Blvd. 

The program, operating without govern- 
ment funds, is an experiment of the YHBC 
but its two active program proponents, John 
Konwiser and Bob Renz, members of the 
group’s education committee, are confident it 
will be a success. 

They have visions of extending the program 
to other schools and other cities. Don 
Young, vice president of Gibraltar, is also 
convinced that the Trinity St. program can 
be duplicated and has promised the YHBC 
to provide other homes for remodeling. 

Campbell, aided by subcontractors who are 
donating their time and service to the 
project—and with the support of the Build- 
ing Trades Council—directs work each Sat- 
urday, 

Crowbars, shovels and strong young arms 
busily do the work of the day, tearing out the 
interior of the house on the corner as onlook- 
ers from the neighborhood wonder at the 
commotion, Other boys worked on a chain 
link fence and others worked on a garage 
foundation, 

On a recent Saturday, interested onlook- 
ers were Assemblyman Bill Greene (D-Los 
Angeles), Mike Garrett, former USC and 
currently Kansas City Chiefs grid star, and 
Young. 

Renz said Greene and many city building 
and school officials have helped in planning, 
and labor, through the Building Trades 
Council, completely supports the program. 

He explained that last year the educa- 
tion committee of the YHBC presented three 
one-day programs at low-income area Los 
Angeles city high schools in which subcon- 
tractor members of the council described op- 
portunities for employment in the build- 
ing trades. 

To carry the plan along, actual on-the- 
job experience was needed, the committee 
felt, and proceeded to make arrangements 
for the experimental rehabilitation project 
to stimulate boys into undertaking union 
apprenticeship programs. 

The remodeling will require complete re- 
building of the plumbing system and the 
garage, electrical wiring, lath and plaster, 
all according to plans drawn by Barry Ber- 
kus & Associates, whose home designs are 
found im many Southern California hous- 
ing developments. 

Konwiser, an executive of Republic Homes 
Corp., and Renz, of Safeway Plumbing & 
Heating, Inc., and other council members 
will be on hand each Saturday to “advise 
and assist” the students in carrying out their 
jobs for the day. 

Workmen’s compensation, liability insur- 
ance, payroll deductions and other neces- 
sities are being handled by the council. 

The education committee hopes to make 
the program its permanent function and if 
the industry shown by all parties concerned 
is a criterion, that is what will happen. 

Konwiser may be contacted for further in- 
formation at his office, 500 S. Main St., 
Orange, location of Republic Homes Corp., a 
division of National Environment Corp. 

One other essential factor for the continu- 
ing experiment: 

McDonald hamburgers and soft drinks are 
provided for the work crew by the Willis- 
Clark franchise of the food concern. 


WOMEN NOT COMPLETELY SOLD 
ON EQUAL RIGHTS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, Lil Thomp- 
son, an enterprising reporter of the 
Winston-Salem, N.C., Journal and Sen- 
tinel, recently interviewed some out- 
standing North Carolina women on the 
subject of equal rights. She reported that 
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they have some reservations about the 
House-passed equal rights amendment. 
Her story appears in the Journal and 
Sentinel for August 16, 1970. 

The statements listed by Lil Thomp- 
son indicate that the millions of women 
who have not forsaken their other affairs 
to come to Washington to lobby for the 
House-passed equal rights amendment 
will be far happier if the Senate has the 
good judgment to support my proposed 
substitute, which abolishes all unfair 
legal discriminations against women 
while exempting them from compulsory 
military service and preserving those 
Federal and State laws which are rea- 
sonably designed to promote the health, 
safety, privacy, education, or economic 
welfare of women and to enable them to 
perform their duties as homemakers or 
mothers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
terview made by Lil Thompson be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

EquaL Ricguts? WomMEN Nor COMPLETELY 

Sop 
(By Lil Thompson) 

Not all women are completely sold on equal 
rights for women. 

Some Tar Heel women, for instance, have 
reservations about the women’s equal rights 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
passed the House of Representatives with fly- 
ing colors last Monday. 

And one woman is downright against the 
amendment. 

Mrs. Doris Potter of North Wilkesboro, who 
is president of the Northwest N.C. Develop- 
ment Association, said: 

“I'm not in favor of women being soldiers, 
and that’s what this will mean if they're 
equal in all fields.” 

The amendment has been kicking around 
for 47 years now, and apparently a few of the 
11 women interviewed last week wouldn’t 
mind too much if it got kicked around for 
the next 47. 

NEVER GONE OVERBOARD 

“I've never gone overboard on this because 
I think women can get pretty near what they 
want if they work for it,” said Mrs. Bess 
Warren of Winston-Salem. She is a former 
Democratic county commissioner. 

“Well, to each his own,” said Mrs. Will P. 
Hanes, president of the Winston-Salem Jun- 
jor League. “It (the amendment) really 
doesn’t affect me. But the working girl, I can 
see how it would be beneficial to her.” 

Members of the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment would shudder at some of the com- 
ments from the women interviewed, who 
ranged from a 22-year-old housewife to sev- 
eral Establishment types. 

“My husband gives me more rights than I 
want!” said Mrs. Jon Wright of Winston- 
Salem, a young housewife. 

“It takes away from womanhood for them 
to go out and demand and demand,” said Mrs. 
Warren. 

“I very much want the man to be the 
man,” said Mrs. Robert Scott, wife of the 
governor, 

Mrs, Scott, however, along with most of the 
women interviewed, approves of the amend- 
ment in general. 

DISAPPROVE OF MILITANTS 

Many do not approve, though, of the mili- 
tant feminists in the Women’s Liberation 
Movement, 

State Sen. Geraldine Nielson, a Republican, 
summed them up this way: “Being unlady- 
like.” 

As ‘to why men haven't given women equal 
rights long before this .. . 
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“It’s partly because women themselves 
haven't done anything to deserve it,” said 
Mrs. Martha Evans of Charlotte. She is a 
state senator. 

Women, says Sen. Evans, work to earn 
money for specific things, such as @ new fur 
coat or a new refrigerator. They only want 

work odically. 

The pear said Sen. Nielson, is “partly 
tradition,” and the intensity of this feeling, 
she said, varies in different parts of the 
country. 3 4 

In the Northeast, she said, men are “aware 
that their wives are not only wives and moth- 
ers ‘but competitors. 

“In the South, the men are gentlemen and 
are sweet to women, and because they act 
this way they give the impression that they 
haven’t accepted women as true competi- 

rs.’” 
iwen" said Mrs. Robert (Marge) Sosnik, 
who has her own show on WSJS Radio. I 
would say the answer is biological. Man has 
always been the provider, and woman bears 
the children and makes the nest... ... A man 
might vote for equal rights, but deep down 
inside him, he'd think otherwise.” 

Mrs. Scott echoed this. “I think it’s be- 
cause men are men, and women are women. 
By nature, they're different people.” 

Rep. Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), who spoke 
last week against the equal rights amend- 
ment in the House, also considered the bio- 
logical differences. He brought down the 
House with laughter when he said, “There is 
more difference between a male and a female 
than between a horse chestnut and a chest- 
nut horse.” 

LIKES BEING WOMEN 

Mrs. Frank Bryant of Boonville, well- 
known clubwoman and first vice president of 
the N.C. Council of Women’s Organizations, 
said, “I don’t think women want to take 
men’s places. I like being a female, a woman 
in a man’s world. I think this is the way it 
should be... .” 

Miss Judy Cordell, a young Winston-Salem 
secretary, said, “This goes way back .-. 
Men just don’t want to give over to the new 
idea.” 

“It goes against their ego,” said Mrs. War- 
ren. “Let's face it. Men are men, and women 
are women.” 

“Maybe,” mused Mrs, Hanes, “women 
didn’t want them (their rights) until now.” 
Women, she said, weren't “emancipated” 
from housework until recently and were used 
to living in rural areas without cars. Now, 
in a mobile world, she feels perhaps they 
are thinking of their rights for the first 
time. 

Mrs. Potter, who favors equal pay for equal 
work, said that many men feel that women 
are “not emotionally capable of handling 
certain positions .. .” 

Many women, said Miss Louise MacMillan, 
the assistant editor of the N.C. Medical Jour- 
nal, have not been willing to assume the 
responsibilities of equality. She has known 
women who have “shied away” from jobs 
with considerable responsibility. 


DO WOMEN CARE? 


At least half of the women said they 
didn’t think most women really care about 
or want equality. 

“Only the aggressive woman does,” said 
Mrs. Velma Friende, a school guidance coun- 
selor here and a leader in the United Meth- 
odist Church. 

Whether women will get full equality is 
not certain yet. The amendment will go next 
to the Senate, and if it passes there it must 
be ratified by three-fourths of the states. 

In the meantime, most of the women in- 
terviewed aren’t a bit envious of men, 
anyway. 

Listen to Mrs. Wright, for instance. She 
generally approves of the amendment, but 
as far as being envious of men, well .. . 

“No,” she said. “I like being a girl. I love 

every minute of it.” 
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OIL INDUSTRY SPOKESMEN AGREE 
ON FUEL CRISIS 


Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, 2 years 
ago my colleagues from New England 
and I urged the administration, both 
the outgoing administration of President 
Johnson and the incoming administra- 
tion of President Nixon, to act promptly 
to relieve the pressures which we foresaw 
operating to deprive the East coast of 
adequate fuel supplies at reasonable 
prices. 

At that time we were denounced by 
representatives of the oil industry. We 
were told that the oil industry was able 
to supply all of our needs, that the prices 
our constituents were paying for fuel 
were and would continue to be reason- 
able, and that there was no need to make 
any changes in the system of Federal 
regulation which had served the oil in- 
dustry so well in the past. 

Two years have now passed, and the 
chickens have come home to roost. There 
is a clear fuel oil crisis in New England. 
That crisis has been recognized in state- 
ments from the administration. I am 
hopeful that the many statements and 
studies of the administration may even 
lead to some meaningful action. 

Today, the crisis has been finally rec- 
ognized by the oil industry. About an 
hour ago, the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil, possibly the most prestigious spokes- 
man for the oil industry in the United 
States, submitted a report to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on the fuel out- 
look for the coming fiscal year. 

I quote from one of the conclusions 
of that report: 

Even if unlimited offshore supplies of 
residual were available, expected available 
foreign-flag transportation facilities will not 
be adequate to sustain large increases in 
U.S. imports in the coming winter (assum- 
ing continued closure of the Suez Canal). 

The U.S. Government has indicated its 
concern that there could possibly develop a 
shortage in domestic supplies of residual and 
other fuel oils during the fall and winter of 
1970-1971. The U.S. petroleum industry 
shares this concern. 


I quote again from the report: 

With the wide range in possible results 
the Committee can not be sure whether the 
US. residual fuel oil requirements will be 
met in the winter of 1970-1971. 


That is, in the coming winter which 
will soon be upon us— 


without extraordinary action by industry and 
Government. 


Mr. President, finally the industry has 
officially acknowledged the validity of 
what the Senators from New England 
have been saying for the past 2 years. 
I believe that this time, the industry is 
absolutely correct in its judgment, and 
I commend the members of the National 
Petroleum Council for this statement. 

There are many additional comments 
which I intend to make about this re- 
port in the weeks to come. However, 
since I have had such a short time to 
study it since its receipt by the Govern- 
ment, and since the Senate will soon be 
recessing for the Labor Day holiday, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
sections of the report entitled “Foreword, 
Introduction, Summary and Conclu- 
sions,” “Most Promising Supplementary 
Actions,” “Other Possible Supplementary 
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Actions,” and “Distillate Fuels” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHORT-TERM FUEL Om OUTLOOK 
FOREWORD 


The Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Mineral Resources, the Honorable Hollis 
M. Dole, requested the National -Petroleum 
Council on August 12, 1970, to give an ap- 
praisal of the availability of residual and 
other fuel oils to meet domestic demands 
through June 30, 1971, considering a variety 
of alternatives (see Appendix A). The letter 
of request indicated that the Department of 
the Interior had been closely monitoring the 
U.S. energy market for fuel oils since the 
interruptions in world oil flows beginning 
in May 1970, and that there had been no clear 
indication that supplies of residual and other 
fuel oils, from either domestic refineries or 
abroad, could meet rising market require- 
ments foreseen. In this light, the Department 
requested of the National Petroleum Council 
an appraisal of the prospects for demand and 
supply of distillate and residual fuel oil for 
the fall and winter of 1970-1971, as well as its 
views as to general alternatives available to 
the Government and possible actions which 
might be taken individually by various seg- 
ments of the industry to alleviate the situa- 
tion. 

The National Petroleum Council Commit- 
tee on Fuels was established under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Warren B. Davis, Direc- 
tor, Planning and Economics, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, and the Co-Chairmanship of the 
Honorable Hollis M. Dole. The Committee 
included 22 members, selected on the basis 
of their training, experience and general 
qualifications, to deal with the matters as- 
signed, which included expertise in petro- 
leum industry economics, supply and distri- 
bution, production, refining, transportation 
and marketing (a list of the Committee 
members is included in Appendix B) 

The time permitted to prepare this report 
(20 days) restricted the Committee. to an 
analysis of essentially published data avail- 
able at the time the request was received 
and severely limited the degree to which 
data could be thoroughly checked and evalu- 
ated. It was impracticable to attempt de- 
tailed industrywide surveys to acquire more 
recent or detailed statistical data or informa- 
tion. Time was sufficient, however, to permit 
the development of a consensus as to the 
validity of Judgments based on historical 
data. 

INTRODUCTION 


The adequacy of supplies of petroleum to 
meet U.S, military and civilian requirements 
has long been a major concern of both the 
Federal Government and the American 
petroleum industry. The matter of domestic 
demand for oil and gas, taken in context 
with the demand for all other energy sources, 
is receiving increasing attention. Several fac- 
tors have brought into focus, in recent 
pr shag the domestic fuel of] supply situa- 

on. 

Residual-type fuel oil is consumed pri- 
marily. by electric utilities, industry and 
space heating, and for ships’ bunkers. In 
1969 some 63% of the total U.S. require- 
ments for residual were imported (about 1.3 
million barrels per day), of which only 
54,000 barrels per day entered the U.S. West 
Coast and Gulf Coast, while essentially all 
the remainder entered New England, the 
Mid-Atlantic and Plorida. 

The following occurrences have had par- 
ticular impact on available supplies of re- 
sidual to the United States; 

(a) There has been a disruption in off- 
shore residual supplies due to abrupt cut- 
backs in crude oil supplies available from 
sources in the Middle East and North 
Africa. What additional crude supplies are 
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available must be transported around the 
African continent due to the continued 
closure of the Suez Canal. This has created 
a marked strain on ocean-going tanker ca- 
pacities and has resulted in a worldwide 
transportation problem. 

(b) The relatively recent regulatory de- 
velopments relating to the composition of 
fuels or the emissions from their burning, 
imposed as environmental conservation meas- 
ures, have resulted in sudden increased de- 
mands on the petroleum industry for fuel 
oils, for the following reasons: 

1. More than a decade of excessive regu- 
lation has contributed to an impending major 
shortage of natural gas. 

2. Nuclear power plants (for electric gen- 
eration) have not been completed within the 
time frame originally planned. For example, 
had all the nuclear plants planned ‘initially 
for 1968, 1969 and 1970 been actually com- 
pleted, then they would have displaced about 
265,000 barrels per day of fuel oil equivalent. 

3. In anticipation of shifts by the electric 
power industry to nuclear fuel, and recog- 
nizing the trend in air pollution regulations, 
the coal producers and railroads have not 
expanded coal production and transportation 
facilities fast enough to meet the increased 
demands of the rapidly growing electric power 
industry. Moreover, the new mine safety laws 
and wildcat strikes further restricted coal 
productivity. 

(c) Restrictions on the sulfur content of 
the fuel oils themselves, imposed in a very 
short time frame in many instances, have 
resulted in temporary shorter supplies pend- 
ing time-consuming and costly construction 
of desulfurization facilities. 

As a consequence of the above develop- 
ments, the U.S. demand for residual fuel 
oil, which had experienced an average annual 
growth of 1.7% between 1960 and 1968, grew 
over 8% in 1969 and is expected to grow at 
an annual rate of 13% and 11% in 1970 and 
1971, respectively. 

The present overall energy fuel situation, 
therefore, is one in which the U.S. has had 
a relatively large increase in requirements in 
recent years and has also come to depend 
heavily on imported residual fuel oil. Such 
energy problems in the U.S. are further com- 
plicated by the fact that the industrial coun- 
tries of the world are likewise competing for 
foreign residual fuel oil supplies. Even if un- 
limited offshore supplies of residual were 
available, expected available foreign-flag 
transportation facilities will not be adequate 
to sustain large increases in U.S. imports in 
the coming winter (assuming continued clo- 
sure of the Suez Canal). 

The U.S. Government has indicated its 
concern that there could possibly develop a 
shortage in domestic supplies of residual and 
other fuel oils during the fall and winter 
of 1970-1971. The U.S. petroleum industry 
shares this concern. 

The NPC Committee on Fuels examined 
U.S. petroleum demand for the years 1968 
and 1969 and forecasts of demand for 1970 
and 1971, with emphasis on fuel oils, the 
capacities of U.S. refineries to make fue] oils, 
and the capacities of U.S_and foreign trans- 
portation facilities. It has examined the 
prospects of meeting increased U.S. energy 
demands with larger volumes of fuel oils 
manufactured in U.S. refineries, with addi- 
tional fuel oil imports, and with other fuels. 

As the conditions which have created the 
possibility of a residual fuel oil shortage will 
continue to exist beyond the time frame of 
this report, any suggested solutions must be 
considered in the context of the longer 
term. 

The Committee wishes to emphasize the 
following points: 

1, Emergency actions are inherently ex- 
pénsive. They may require reschedulings, 
equipment adjustments, new construction, 
dislocation of personnel and equipment, ex- 
pensive borrowing of capital, and many other 
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financial and operating actions which in- 
evitably must be reflected in the cost of do- 
ing business. Thus, the factors of economics 
always come to bear on both the industry 
and the consumer, with the free enterprise 
system permitting the forces of competition 
to provide the necessary products to the con- 
sumers at the least cost. 

2. The long-term stability of energy sup- 
plies to meet the Nation's diverse needs ap- 
pears to be a policy objective of the Federal 
Government. To achieve this desirable goal 
it then becomes imperative that the Govern- 
ment adopt wise, firm and consistent long- 
range energy policies. Individual operators 
in any industry are motivated and develop 
their own business programs or plans based 
not only on existing government policies and 
regulations at any point in time, but also by 
what they anticipate will be the future gov- 
ernment policies and regulations, 

Accordingly, the cause-effect relationship 
in national energy matters can be antici- 
pated by government policy makers. For ex- 
ample, certain policies of government can 
and do inhibit exploration efforts for oil and 
gas in the United States (such as the impact 
of the Tax Reform Act of 1969 reducing rates 
of depletion). The result of such policies is 
seen in the continuing decline in recent 
years in the ratio of proved domestic petro- 
leum reserves to the U.S. consumption of oil 
and gas. Likewise, to the extent or degree 
that U.S. policies permit or encourage de- 
pendence on foreign petroleum supplies (for 
example, residual fuel oil) and transporta- 
tion systems to move such supplies which 
are not under effective U.S. control, then it 
will experience proportionately the vagaries 
of foreign petroleum sources, particularly 
under conditions of international terisions 
or emergencies. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Residual fuel oil 


We expect United States residual fuel ofl 
demands which averaged about 2,880,000 
barrels per day in the first quarter of 1970 to 
increase by 260,000 barrels per day to 3,- 
140,000 barrels per day in the first quarter 
of 1971. Estimates of demand are subject to 
a number of uncertainties, such as severity 
of the weather, the level of industrial ac- 
tivity and the amount of shifting to residual 
fuel ofl usage in the United States in lieu 
of coal, gas and nuclear power. As a result, 
the increase in residual fuel oil demand could 
range from 70,000 B/D to 335,000 barrels per 
day. The increase forecast in the base case 
is 9% in the first quarter of 1971 as com- 
pared to the 1970 first quarter growth of 
18% over 1969. Because refineries supplying 
residual fuel oil from: the Caribbean are all 
operating essentially at capacity and because 
there is little or no spare capacity in foreign 
tanker fleet, there is some doubt as to wheth- 
er the upper range of the increased volume 
of residual imports can be brought in. 

These forecasts of residual fuel oil de- 
mand refiect the best judgment of the Com- 
mittee. With the wide range in possible re- 
sults the Committee cannot be sure wheth- 
er the U.S. residual fuel oil requirements will 
be met in the winter of 1970-1971 without 
extraordinary action by industry and Gov- 
ernment, A shortfall of up to 250,000 B/D 
is a contingency which must be recognized. 

Most promising supplementary actions 

The most promising extraordinary action 
for providing supplementary residual fuel oil 
supplies is to run additional crude oil in U.S: 
refineries and increase residual fuel oil yields. 
For the level of increases under consideration, 
it is possible to convert such incremental 
crude oil runs to nearly 100% residual fuel 
oil. 

The analysis of residual fuel otl supply and 
demand by districts indicates that possible 
problems would .be corifined largely to Dis- 
trict I and possibly some shortages in Dis- 
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trict II. Some additional problems in satisfy- 
ing fuel oil sulfur requirements will probably 
occur, 

The fuel-oil supply for District I from U.S. 
sources is dependent upon the logistical sys- 
tem in Districts I and III including Texas and 
Louisiana crude productive capacity, pipe- 
line capacity, refining capacity, and U.S,-flag 
tanker capacity. An analysis of these: com- 
ponents indicates that they could support a 
supply increase to District I, over projected 
levels, of about 250,000 B/D of fuel oil made 
from increased crude. production in District 
Itt. Much of this additional fuel oil would be 
low sulfur, 

In District II, projected supply about bal- 
ances demand in total if large shifts from 
coal to oil do not occur. Nevertheless, low- 
sulfur fuel oil availability may be a problem 
in some locations. If a problem does materi- 
alize, it should be possible to make up to 
115,000 B/D of additional residual fuel oil 
from increases in U.S. or Canadian crude oil 
by utilizing spare refinery capacity and shift- 
ing yields. 

While it is technically feasible to supple- 
ment fuel oil availability by running incre- 
mental crude oil and shifting yields as out- 
lined above, the economic feasibility of pro- 
viding larger quantities of fuel oil out of 
U.S. or Canadian crude oi] is a major factor 
with which refiners would be confronted. 

Manufacturing supplementary fuel oil do- 
mestically will require physical changes in 
refinery facilities or operations as well as 
changes in the logistics system, If this is to 
be accomplished in time to meet the poten- 
tial problems this winter, prompt action will 
be required. 

If an incentive program for making low- 
sulfur fuel oil such as now exists in District 
V were applied to the whole country, it could 
be effective only if the quotas were good for 
several years so the importer might have a 
chance of using them profitably. Any incen- 
tive system would have to be carefully ex- 
amined to insure that it neither reduced the 
supply of other products, for example, as- 
phalt, nor unduly distorted the normal eco- 
nomics of refining. 

Other possible supplementary actions 

1. Burn unrefined crude—While the most 
economic use of crude would be to process 
it in refinery equipment designed to utilize 
the lighter constituents, the feasibility of 
burning whole crude oil in the event of a 
shortage of resid was examined. The low 
flash point of most crude oils would make 
the addition of safety equipment mandatory. 
This equipment basically is to prevent the 
creation of a hazardous, combustible atmos- 
phere in the vicinity of the storage and 
pumping equipment, It is unlikely that any 
significant amount of conversion of present 
resid burning equipment could be accom- 
plished before this winter season. However, 
the use of crude as fuel could be further ex- 
amined as a long-range alternate for emer- 
gencies or utility peak-shaving, even though 
this is basically an inefficient utilization of 
resources, 

2. Relaz or delay sulfur restrictions,—The 
present availability of both low- and high- 
sulfur fuel oils is limited. Relaxation of local 
sulfur restrictions would gain some flexi- 
bility, but the net impact on easing the pos- 
sible overall shortage of fuel oil this winter 
would be minor. The same is generally true 
for coal. However, in the case of coal, some 
delays in imposing sulfur limitations until 
stack-gas desulfurization is practical may 
avold forcing industrial or utility plants to 
shift from coal to oil. 

3. Obtain waiver under the Jones Act.— 
Poreign-flag tankers are in as short supply 
as US.-flag tankers.. If the restrictions of 
the Jones Act were waived to permit use'of 
foreign-fiag tankers in coastal service in cer- 
tain instances; it might provide some fiexi- 
bility and therefore some relief. 

4. Remove import controls on residual fuel 
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oil imported into districts II-IV.—This would 
not help relieve the possible shortage of 
residual fuel oil. It would not add to total 
U.S. imports, and probably would divert im- 
ported supply from District I, thus aggra~ 
vating the shortage there. 

5. Embargo coal exrports.—Nearly all over- 
seas exports of coal are low-sulfur coking 
coals. Because of the engineering design of 
existing utility boilers and the combustion 
characteristics of these fuels, use of these 
coals for steam purposes poses technical 
problems that adversely affect their efficient 
and safe utilization. Existing power plants 
cannot utilize this type of coal. Therefore, 
an embargo on coal exports would have no 
direct benefit. 

6. Use of alternate fuels—The availability 
of coal, gas and nuclear energy to meet in- 
creases in the demand for their uses has 
contributed to the increased requirements 
for residual fuel oil. None of these three 
is likely to provide short-term relief to the 
fuel oil supply problem. 

Distillate fuels 

The Committee examined the demand and 
expected supplies of distillate fuel oil for 
the 1970-1971 heating season. No serious im- 
balance is indicated between the supply and 
demand for distillate under anticipated op- 
erating conditions and no extraordinary 
measures should become necessary to meet 
demands which will result from normal 
weather conditions. 

Assuming normal weather, distillate fuel 
demand in the first quarter of 1971 is ex- 
pected to be only about one percent higher 
than requirements experienced in the first 
quarter of 1970, which itself was colder than 
normal, Refinery runs are expected to in- 
crease 4-5% over a year earlier. The demand 
for distillate could, however, be as much as 
210,000 B/D if the weather conditions in 
1971 should equal the most severe of the 
last decade, in which case refiners should 
be able to meet demand, through minor ad- 
jJustment in yield patterns. 

If the weather is significantly colder than 
normal, distillate supplies will not be large 
enough to provide a significant replacement 
volume for residual fuel oll. Potential in- 
creased demand for electric utility peak- 
shaving turbine fuel could also add to the 
strain on the supply system. 


CULEBRA 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I have been 
troubled in the last few months by a 
situation that demands correction. The 
situation I am concerned about involves 
a small island to the east of Puerto Rico 
named Culebra. It is 7 miles in length by 
2 miles in width. Its economy is based on 
fishing and raising cattle. There is one 
school, a small church, and 726 people. 

The U.S. Navy owns one-third of the 
island and uses it for bombing and shell- 
ing practice for its Atlantic testing range. 
Because of the Navy’s use of the island, 
the people of Culebra are subject to an 
unnecessary and dangerous situation. 

Since the beginning of this century, the 
people of Culebra have had the U.S. Navy 
as their noisy and oftentimes dangerous 
neighbor. Because of the bombing and 
constant noise from jet aircraft, the 
Culebran economy has remained dor- 
mant, while generation after generation 
of Culebran children have left the island 
to seek their fortune in more hospitable 
areas of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. The naval bombardment has 
reached such a dangerous level that the 
people of Culebra have, within the last 
9 months, begun to demand the removal 
of the Navy from their island. 
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After careful consideration and study 
of the facts relative to the situation in 
Culebra, I have come to the conclusion 
that the Navy must move. First, the 
Navy’s activities represent a high degree 
of danger to the U.S. citizens living on 
Culebra. Second, these activities violate 
the constitutional right of every U.S. citi- 
zen to be safe and protected from unnec- 
essary hazards. Third, alternative sites 
and solutions are available to the Navy 
that would not endanger the lives or limit 
the chance for betterment of U.S. citi- 
zens, 

Having concluded that the Navy should 
leave Culebra, however, really solves only 
part of the problem. My desire is to see 
that the people of Culebra have the op- 
portunity to determine their island’s fu- 
ture. I do not believe we can be sure that 
the residents of Culebra would gain 
merely from the withdrawal of the 
Navy—if they are to be the victims of 
continuing neglect and disinterest or the 
landscape for ungoverned real estate 
development. 

The most equitable solution presented 
so far appears to be the resolution offered 
by my distinguished friend from Massa- 
chusetts, Senator Kennepy. Under this 
resolution, a five-man commission would 
be created to study the feasibility of mak- 
ing Culebra a national park. I believe 
that such an approach may well achieve 
the objective we would all like to see— 
a balanced, carefully controlled develop- 
ment of the natural resources and eco- 
nomic potential of Culebra, free from the 
impact of the Navy and determined by 
those whose very lives are at stake—the 
residents of Culebra. 

I, therefore, support the efforts to stop 
all funds going to any military depart- 
ment for the shelling or bombardment of 
Culebra or any of the adjacent islands. 
I further urge the passage of the joint 
resolution introduced by the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) 
which would establish a commission to 
study making Culebra a national park 
administered by the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL PROGRAM 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, much has 
been written—some accurate, some inac- 
curate—about the state of our Veterans’ 
Administration hospital program. Alle- 
gations have been made that the VA hos- 
pitals are neglectful of their patients, 
our veterans. 

An authoritative contribution to this 
dialog is contained in the September is- 
sue of the American Legion magazine. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue TRUTH ABOUT THE VA HOosPITALS—ARE 
VA HOSPITALS NEGLECTFUL OFP THEIR Pa- 
TIENTS, AS CHARGED IN LIFE MAGAZINE? 

(By R. B. Pitkin, Editor, The American 

Legion Magazine) 

The American Legion has been getting dis- 
tress signals from members asking if a story 
about the 166 U.S. Veterans Administration 
hospitals in the May 22, 1970, issue of Life 
magazine is accurate or misleading. 
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In a dozen pictures Life showed ten scenes 
in the spinal injury center of the Bronx VA 
hospital in New York and two in the Wads- 
worth VA hospital in Los Angeles. They are 
two of the oldest hospitals in the system, 
both rated inadequate by the VA and slated 
for eventual remodeling or replacement. 
Life's photos and much of its text portrayed 
callous neglect of paralyzed veterans, staff 
apathy, filth, rat infestation and disarray. 
VA patients were called “Our Forgotten 
Wounded,” and Life said that to be put in a 
VA hospital was “An Assignment to Neg- 
lect.” Paralyzed patients were shown lying 

and mainly naked in open wards; 
stripped of privacy and dignity; left aban- 
doned and undried in a shower; having to 
aid one another for lack of staff attention; 
lying with garbage pails beside what seemed 
to be their beds; or left helpless for “up to 
four hours” to be attended for enemas. This 
story Overgeneralized and misshaped a real 
situation that is neither good nor typical 
of VA hospitals. As a generality, it better fit- 
ted the pre-WW2 VA hospitals, then run as a 
civil service bureaucracy that was scrapped 
in 1946. The Administartor of the VA, Don- 
ald E. Johnson, of Iowa, advised Life's edi- 
tors that the photos were staged. Life de- 
nied it, and “staged” might suggest actors 
and false settings. The patients were real and 
the hospitals were real. But nurses, aides 
and patients in the spinal injury center of 
the old Bronx hospital have described some 
posing, arranging and miscaptioning, if not 
“staging.” 

Life’s cover photo showed a forlorn patient 
sitting slumped forward and unattended in 
a wheelchair, hair hanging over his face, 
stripped to the waist in a dingy ward—the 
picture of despair. This view was shot once, 
says one nursing aid, when she was giving the 
paralyzed patient a bed bath. She was in- 
terrupted to have the patient posed alone 
before she could put on his jacket and comb 
his hair. But another employee says that the 
published photo was taken on another occa- 
sion when the patient was in the midst of 
being dressed, then pictured without his at- 
tendant. It appeared under the heading “Our 
Forgotten Wounded.” 

A two-page photo of the same patient, 
alone and apparently abandoned in a shower, 
was captioned “... waiting helplessly to be 
dried.” He was waiting helplessly while a 
Life crew interrupted his shower, acco 
to his attendant. The attendant said he was 
shampooing the patient when he was asked 
to step aside for a picture of just the patient. 
Two other attendants confirmed that descrip- 
tion. Several patients said that being left 
alone in the shower would be a rare thing. 

Patients who were in the enema room of 
the Bronx hospital, where paralyzed patients 
who have lost the nerve responses of their 
colons must sometimes lie for hours on “Stry- 
ker frames” for an enema to work, described 
some other photos in the taking. An employee 
said that the picture-taking crew hauled a 
garbage pail away from a curtained corner 
and put it by one of the patients dozing on a 
Stryker frame, whose curtain was not pulled 
around it. The photo crew, said one patient, 
moved a garbage pail lid and added refuse 
to the pail. The patient on the near frame 
said he awoke to find a strange wheelchair 
patient offering him a cigarette, one garbage 
pail heaped and placed by his frame, and 
cameras snapping. As the photo appeared, the 
cigarette scene seemed to reinforce the idea 
that the patients could not get staff members 
to light cigarettes, while the garbage pails 
supported Life's phrase “a medical slum.” An- 
other patient said that he was awakened on 
his Stryker frame with an offer of a cigarette, 
but explained he didn’t smoke. Life's cap- 
tion said that these patients were “awaiting 
treatment” and “because of overcrowding, 
they must share a corner with garbage pails," 
and did not identify it as the enema room. 

They were not awaiting treatment. The pa- 
tients on frames were waiting for their 
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enemas to work. The man offering the ciga- 
rette seemed to be truly crowding the scene 
and he was apparently invited in by the 
photo crew to offer the cigarette. The gar- 
bage pails were in the enema room because 
they have to be, to receive its unpleasant 
product which is then removed by the house- 
keeping department of the hospital. But 
some say they also collect general ward 
refuse. 

Another Life photo heightened the idea 
that if the patients don’t tend to cne an- 
other, nobody will. It showed a wheelchair 
patient throwing a sheet over a bed patient, 
and Life explained to its readers that “.. - 
a totally crippled patient must depend on 
& buddy who still has the use of his arms 
to get a sheet thrown over him,” When the 
picture appeared in Life the “totally crippled 
patient” was dismayed. He has been a para- 
plegic for 26 years, has full use of his arms, 
lives alone in an apartment, is able to take 
care of himself, and was then in the Bronx 
VA hospital temporarily for ulcer surgery. 
The sheet throwing, he said, was horseplay 
indulged in at the request of the photogra- 
pher. He said he did not want a sheet and 
could have gotten one if he did. 

Life said of quadriplegic patient Marke 
Dumpert, who was featured in many of its 
photos, that “Dumpert hopes to finish high 
school, and has a dream of becoming a law- 
yer, despite his disability. But his will to 
struggle has been seriously impaired by ne- 
glect and frustration.” 

From this it is not apparent that the 
Bronx VA hospital has a five-man educa- 
tional therapy department or that about the 
time the Life story appeared Dumpert was 
completing six months of instruction in 
grammar, literature, math, social studies 
and science under blind staff instructor An- 
thony Aliverti. Dumpert sailed through with 
no grade under 90. He has received his New 
York State High School Equivalency Certifi- 
cate and had admission applications in with 
several colleges last spring. He has learned 
to type and to turn pages while reading, 
using a mouth stick. 

On these pages and on our cover are 
shown pictures of 41 of the VA hospitals, 
and there are 125 more, with new ones going 
up. No view, either accurate or distorted, of 
just one section of one hospital can well 
serve readers as either a good or a bad por- 
trait of the whole system, The spinal injury 
center in the Bronx is about 1/1250th of the 
whole. 

The VA hospital system today is made up 
of (1) the dwindling remains of an old, pre- 
1946 system, and (2) a growing new system 
of some of the finest hospitals in the world. 

Starting in 1946, the new system began to 
replace the old. In 25 years, 82 brand new 
hospitals have been added, either as addi- 
tions or to replace older hospitals. These are, 
without exception, magnificent. During the 
same period, 31 of the older hospitals have 
undergone modern additions and renova- 
tions. A total of 106 of the new and the im- 
proved hospitals are rated “adequate” by the 
VA. It is a modest use of the word. Few if 
any community hospitals can match them 
in either their facilities or the quality of 
medical care they give. They are on a par 
with, or superior to, the hospitals of the 
great medical centers here and abroad. Sixty 
hospitals in the system are rated “inade- 
quate” by the VA. Of them eight are rated 
as “obsolete” and are in line, with six more 
of the “inadequates,” for the speediest re- 
placement possible under the ponderous leg- 
islative and budgeting pace of the Congress. 
Replacing these 14 is a project that will 
stretch well into the 1980s at the present 
pace. 

The Bronx hospital is among the 60 “in- 
adequates” but not among the eight “ob- 
soletes.” It is well located for patients and 
to command the services of good doctors. It 
is poorly located to attract nurses, nursing 
aides, attendants, and others whose VA pay 
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has not been up to the high living costs in 
New York City. The building’s interior is a 
fright as a piece of hospital architecture. It 
was built as a huge Catholic orphanage be- 
tween 1901 and 1903. It was taken over as 
a veterans hospital in 1922, and D Wing was 
added in 1940. Of nearly 1,000 patients on any 
one day, from 90 to 95 may be spinal injury 
cases. It is a general hospital, and includes 
psychiatric and tubercular patients. None of 
the staff there is “neglecting” the patients, 
but the interior design heaps inconveniences 
on the whole staff, which is seriously short- 
handed. 

The devotion of this staff, from Director Dr. 
Abraham M. Kleinman, down, while working 
shorthanded . . . working shorthanded in an 
antiquated building never designed for hos- 
pital use, impresses everyone who comes to 
take a fair look. An aide to Senator Bob Dole, 
of Kansas, who went there to double check 
the Life story, put it in a nutshell in a brief 
report saying that the staff was absorbing 
the chief punishment of the hospital's 
handicaps and sparing the patients from 
most of it. 

Many of the paraplegic patients (legs para- 
lyzed but arms normal) speak well of their 
care there. Life would have rated undiluted 
applause had it stuck to a valid point it 
made about the need for more help, espe- 
cially for quadriplegics, instead of charging 
neglect at the hospital and identifying ex- 
aggerated Bronx conditions with the whole 
VA system. A quadriplegic cannot move from 
his neck down, and there is no way that a 
staff can absorb the punishment that un- 
dermanning inflicts upon quads. They must 
literally ask to have their noses scratched to 
be rolled over in bed, to be attended for every 
least thing. They need attendants to do for 
them the little things that the un-paralyzed 
do for themselves without even thinking 
about it. Lacking constant attendance, they 
do not merely suffer physical discomfort, but 
mental torment. To be a beggar to have your 
nose scratched when it itches is not just 
itching. To have to wait even five minutes is 
humiliation at your helplessness. 

On these pages we show a photo of John 
Pearo, in the Bronx hospital, a quad except 
for slight use of his right hand. He was pro- 
vided with an electric. wheelchair, with a 
control in his right hand. Nurse A. T. Cam- 
pion, R.N., who served five years on the 
famous international hospital training ship 
SS Hope, asked him if he'd run his wheelchair 
for our camera. He tooled up and down the 
hall, zooming from within a fraction of an 
inch of one wall to a fraction of an inch of 
the other, wreathed in smiles. “What did the 
chair mean to you?” asked Miss Campion. “It 
gave me my liberty back,” he told us. “Before 
then I had to scream for everything.” Marke 
Dumpert, who cannot use either hand, now 
has a wheelchair run by a microswitch in his 
mouth. 

There were not enough people in the Bronx 
VA hospital over the last two years to give 
the quads the full attendance they need, 
thanks jointly to a staff reduction harking 
back to the 1968 budget, and to recruiting 
problems in New York. Congressional com- 
mittees got going in 1969 to raise the budget, 
and President Nixon pledged himself to an 
increase in budget and more staff last April 2. 

The problem of more help is not an easy 
one to solve. The VA pay scale for various at- 
tendants is good for many areas of the coun- 
try, but low for New York and other metro- 
politan areas where living costs are high. 
Most of the Bronx employees stay on more 
out of dedication and the satisfaction of the 
kind of service they are rendering than for 
the financial rewards. The place is seriously 
undermanned for the evening and night 
shifts, y because of the difficulty of 
recruiting at all, partly because of unattrac- 
tive hours, and partly because of insufficient 
budgeting by Congress. 

The American Legion, other veterans or- 
ganizations, and many members of Congress 
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have loudly insisted on more adequate oper- 
ating budgets, particularly for personnel and 
the putting into use of new medical equip- 
ment. In the May issue of this magazine, 
National Commander J. Milton Patrick asked 
every Legionnaire and Legion Post to write 
their Congressmen to ask them to support 
“sufficient VA funds to keep the high quality 
of care that has been famous for 20 years.” 
He advised Legionnaires that “the start of 
decay” was showing “due to repeated cut- 
backs in staff...” 

There is no way of knowing how many 
Legionnaires and Posts actually wrote to 
their legislators. Congressmen badly need 
evidence of grass roots support in-order to 
front for an adequate VA budget. 

Over the years, the American press has 
been largely apathetic or hostile to VA appro- 
priations, and has either supported cutbacks 
or failed to oppose them. Some of the roots 
of the present difficulties within the system 
hark back to 1965, when President Johnson 
ordered a large-scale slash in the VA hospital 
system. The veterans organization and many 
members of Congress bitterly opposed the 
order, and within six months President John- 
son rescinded half of the slash, while putting 
the other half into effect. Thereafter, he 
supported many veterans programs, and ini- 
tiated beneficial legislation, though he pre- 
sided over a 1968 staff cutback that is the 
main cause of the present problems. 

An examination of Life's issues during the 
six months battle in 1965 shows that it was 
editorially silent on the whole issue. This 
could be called a form of “neglect” by the 
press, but at least it wasn't hostility. The 
New York Times and some other major news- 
papers supported the cutbacks and charac- 
terized the opposition to them offered by 
the veterans organizations with the usual 
cliches about greedy veterans. With year-in- 
year-out apathy and hostility in the more 
influential press, it is not surprising that it 
is extremely difficult for Congressmen to do 
right by disabled veterans in the annual tug- 
ging and hauling over the federal budget. All 
who care should give them tangible support, 
which costs 6¢ postage. 

Congress should, but seems unwilling to, 
take a step that would especially help situa- 
tions like that in the Bronx. It should recog- 
nize differences in local living costs, and 
permit hospital pay scales that are pegged 
to a local cost-of-living index. Wherever liv- 
ing costs are high, VA hospitals are seriously 
handicapped in recruiting needed staff. With 
many categories of good hospital personnel 
in short supply everywhere, the inability to 
be competitive locally is a drawback to a 
hospital which is immediately refiected in 
what it can do for patients. 

Much closer to the Time-Life Building in 
New York than the Bronx hospital is the 

cent Manhattan VA hospital, opened 
in 1954. It was not represented in Life’s story, 
but it is one of the finest general hospitals 
on earth. Its competition for that ranking 
includes many of the other newer VA hos- 
pitals. But, as its Director, John Sheehan, 
told this writer, it is the very devil to recruit 
some of the needed people. 

“Private hospitals simply raise the rates 
they charge to patients and pay what they 
have to for help. We are tied to a nation- 
wide pay-scale, which is pretty good in some 
places but not here in New York,” Sheehan 
told us. 

Nevertheless, the Manhattan hospital has 
to be seen to be believed. We accosted a pa- 
tient in one of its sparkling halls who was 
just up and about after eye surgery. “Do 
you have any complaints about this place?” 
he was asked. He exploded. “Anyone who 
complains about this place ought to be 
kicked out!” We then identified ourselves 
as the editor of this magazine and gave him 
a@ chance to voice any gripe to 413 million 
readers. He identified himself as Lawrence 
McShay, of Towaco, N.J.. a Tist Infantry 
Regiment veteran of the WW2 European 
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theater. “I mean it,” he said. ‘Everything 
about this hospital is fantastic. It's my sec- 
ond time in. I was here three years ago, on 
my deathbed with pneumonia and complica- 
tions, and these people saved my life.” It 
says something when an infantryman of any 
war passes up a chance to gripe. 

When Life accompanied its gloomy, spe- 
cial-effects photos with its message that as- 
signment “to a VA hospital” is an “Assign- 
ment to Neglect,” the copies circulated in 
Vietnam created in some of the servicemen 
there a dread of ever having to go tc a VA 
hospital. Perhaps McShay’s billigerent de- 
fense of the’ Manhattan hospital may re- 
assure them. Certainly any veteran or serv- 
iceman who ‘either must or may go to a 
VA hospital some day should not be given 
a bogie-man image of what awaits him there. 
Needless fear of the institution is not good 
for someone who is already sick or disabled. 
One’s own spirits and outlook are an impor- 
tant part of restoration to good health, while 
dread and fear make sickness and disability 
worse. 

Even the gloom of the old Bronx build- 
ing and the burdens caused by its under- 
manning are pierced by the tenderness and 
devotion of the overtaxed staff, the good hu- 
mor of many of the patients and their ap- 
preciation of the excellence of their medical 
care and training in the face of handicaps: 
One of the quadriplegics there who’ was feas 
tured in Life is back at his own request after 
having been transferred to another hospital 
in a better building. 

Richard Carter is shown here in completely 
candid and undirected photos on pages 8 
and 9'as he helps paraplegic Matt Raible 
break his standing-up record after two years 
off his feet. Carter has been a corrective 
therapist in the spinal injury center at the 
Bronx hospital for eight years. “The pay 
isn't too much,” he says, “but helping these 
fellows gives you satisfactions that are hard 
to find in other work.” Carter looks as if 
he might have passed up the world heavy- 
weight championship, he is so burly and 
powerful. But the tenderness with which 
he helps Raible shines through in our can- 
did photos of their regular exercise session 
of 11 a.m., June 24. 

Equally attentive to the patients is Car- 
ter’s corrective therapy teammate, James 
Ford. On page 10 we show a posed picture of 
Ford exercising paraplegic Thomas Gary. The 
photo is posed because Gary insisted that 
we pose it, sò proud was he of the care that 
Ford gives him. Beside it, we show an un- 
posed picture of Ford putting another para- 
plegic through his arm-exercise paces. Ford 
holds up the patient’s useless legs while the 
patient builds up his arm and abdominal 
Strength with pushups. 

Vietnam servicemen may believe a state- 
ment in Life, attributed to Marke Dumpert, 
that even the GI humor that men can in- 
dulge in under fire is impossible in the 
Bronx hospital. In Life's photos of Dumpert 
he appears as a tired, dispirited man. In its 
shower room photo he seems to be at least 
40 years old. In its cover photo where his 
dressing was interrupted he seems forlorn 
and forsaken. On page 11 we show an un- 
posed photo of Dumpert who has just cracked 
a joke about the Marine Corps that set the 
corrective therapy patients and staff roaring 
with laughter. That's what Carter and Raible 
are laughing at in the first photo of them 
on page 8. Dumpert is actually bright, alert, 
21, good-looking, well groomed, and, when 
not depressed by his terrible injury or the 
shorthandedness of the hospital, has a sharp 
sense of humor. He participates in many 
of the regularly scheduled parties and spe- 
cial events that the Bronx hospital puts on 
for its spinal injury patients. Thus on May 
22 he was one of a party of six who were 
taken to Aqueduct for a day at the horse- 
races in a special bus with a hydraulic lift 
which is regularly used to take the spinal 
injury cases on outings in the New York area. 
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None of this is said to make the life of the 
spinal injury cases or the old Bronx hospi- 
tal á bed of roses, but simply to tell it as it 
is, in balance. It is nothing short of a shame 
that these patients, especially those who 
cannot use their arms, do not have more 
attendants—but it is preposterous to pre- 
tend that they are “assigned to neglect” or 
that life is better under fire in Vietnam than 
in a VA hospital. What is better is to be 
whole rather than disabled, a fact without 
bearing on the VA hospitals. 

Two other statements in Life that could 
dismay a prospective VA patient need at- 
tention. One was that a totally paralyzed 
veteran had lain on one side in bed without 
anyone coming to turn him over from 6 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. In that period there is a manda- 
tory full day’s schedule to be carried out. The 
statement could only have referred to the 
refusal of an emotionally upset patient to 
let anyone touch him (which has happened) 
and not to a refusal of the staff to offer 
help. The daily routine at the Bronx, as in 
all hospitals, gets under way at what often 
seems an ungodly hour of the morning for 
many patients. Nobody lies in bed unat- 
tended all day except at his own insistence. 
And when that happens it is a staff emer- 
gency that can go all the way up to the di- 
rector if the head nurse cannot persuade the 
patient to accept care. 

And again, Life said of the enema room for 
Spinal injury cases that “patients wait up to 
four hours to be attended by a single aide.” 
Things are not that bad. The whole enema 
process for patients with nerveless colons is a 
tedious, unpleasant bore for patients and at- 
tendants alike, due to the nature of the in- 
jury. Four hours is maximum for the whole 
process, from being wheeled to the enema 
room to being returned to bed after a shower. 
Most of this exasperating time is spent lying 
on the Stryker frame waiting for the enema 
to work, a process that not Life, Congress or 
the VA can speed up. Nobody waits four 
hours, or three hours, or two hours, or one 
hour “to be attended” for an enema. Two to 
34% hours is more common for the entire 
process. The quads learn to doze or fall fast 
asleep while on the frame, as two of them 
have stated they were doing when awakened 
by the Life crew for the garbage pail, cig- 
arette-offer scene. According to several Bronx 
patients, the worst delay while awaiting an 
enema is not traceable to staff neglect, but 
to the slowness of the enemas of those ahead 
of them to work. A nerveless colon does not 
react normally. 

Just as the revolutionary successful treat- 
ment of tuberculosis with drugs was a VA 
development, so the Veterans Administration 
is largely responsible for the enormous ad- 
vances of the last quarter-century in the 
care and training of paraplegics, quadriple- 
gics, and amputees. Most WWI quadriplegics 
were dead within five years of the war. Many 
Ww2 quadriplegics are going strong today 
after 25 years. Nobody has ever found a way 
to restore the severed nerves of a broken 
spine. The VA cares not only for war-disabled 
paraplegics and quadriplegics, but for war 
veterans who suffer such paralysis in civilian 
accidents, or from polio or other causes, if 
they cannot afford their own care (which is 
astronomical in cost). It returns all of them 
it can to private life outside of the hospitals, 
and trains them for a way of life if possible. 
The war-disabled spinal cases receive a cur- 
tent $400 a month for 100% disability, plus 
several hundred extra dollars in awards al- 
lowed by law because of the special severity 
of their injuries. Their physical retraining, 
special equipment, medical care, and further 
education are free, and special housing and 
automobiles are provided where applicable. 
There are other forms of four-way paralysis, 
such as that caused by multiple sclerosis. If 
a totally paralyzed service-connected multi- 
ple sclerosis case has a family who will keep 
him at home, the Manhattan VA hospital, 
for instance, will provide special equipment 
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and send therapists up to 60 miles to their 
homes to train the family in the ways of 
care and to keep an eye on the condition of 
the patient. It will pay a non-VA therapist to 
do the job if the veteran lives off the beaten 
track of its own therapists. 

Though the VA is doing things like this, 
and more, and is still in the forefront of 
world medicine, it is nevertheless hurting. 

There has been a steady attrition of staff 
in the VA hospitals for several years, With- 
out a murmur of protest in the press, the 
VA medical appropriation as passed by Con- 
gress in 1968 required a cutback to the’ 1966 
levels. It was achieved by failing to replace 
thousands of employees who quit, were dis- 
charged or retired. 

That made a belt-tightening inevitable, 
since the influx of new patients from Viet- 
nam service guaranteed an increase of new 
patients over the 1966 levels. 

We wish we could report that Life or any 
other medium of national influence had 
spoken up on behalf of a better medical ap- 
propriation in 1968 when the damage was 
done. 

An attempt to increase the present VA 
medical budget failed in Congress last 
November, and again we can find no word 
of protest at the time in the media. There 
was plenty of protest from the veterans 
organizations and some of the key leaders 
in veterans affairs in the Congress, includ- 
ing committee chairman Olin E, Teague in 
the House and subcommittee chairman Alan 
Cranston in the Senate, as well as from 
some of the VA medical and administrative 
staffs. 

Last April 2, more than a month before 
Life’s story appeared, President Nixon told 
the press that he had approved an increase 
of $50 million in his VA medical care budget 
for fiscal year 1971—which would make it 
$210 million more than for 1970—and that 
he had authorized VA Administrator John- 
son to ask Congress for an extra $15 million 
for the remainder of the 1970 fiscal year. 
Mr. Nixon gave the background to the press 
in some detail on April 2. He cited the 1968 
cutback and said bluntly that it “deprived 
the VA's medical care program of séveral 
thousand workers in all categories of the 
health service professions at a time when the 
VA requirements for such personnel were 
growing steadily.” 

VA chief Donald Johnson was the Legion’s 
National Commander in 1965, and led the 
Legion’s fight against the cutback of the VA 
hospitals of that year. Mr. Nixon named him 
to head the VA in June 1969. Nixon told the 
press on April 2 that, after 10 months in 
office, Johnson had reported to him that 
“additional funds are required immediately 
if the VA is to meet its obligations to veter- 
ans requiring medical attention.” 

The President told the press specifically 
that the VA has not had the funds to open 
and operate enough treatment centers for 
the amputee and spinal injury cases coming 
from Vietnam, where helicopter airlift and 
rapid evacuation is saving many who would 
have died on the battlefield in earlier wars. 
He told them that in two separate actions he 
had authorized a total increase of 3,500 em- 
ployees for VA medical operations, perhaps 
most of whom were only paper additions, due 
to lack of funds, until June 30. 

The VA hospitals have many of the most 
advanced treatment centers—coronary in- 
tensive care units; cobalt cancer radiation 
units and even three linear accelerator high 
voltage radiation units that are a step beyond 
the older cobalt units; organ transplant cen- 
ters; pulmonary emphysema units and arti- 
ficial kidney (hemodialysis) units which keep 
patients with failed kidneys alive by “clean- 
ing” their entire blood supply twice a week. 

Many of these units have long been in 
operation. Some fine equipment is new but 
unused for lack of current operating funds. 
John Andreola, of the staff of this magazine, 
visited the Bronx hospital last winter where 
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Director Kleinman showed him new equip- 
ment stored in crates. Congressional commit- 
tees in both houses have reported more such 
unused equipment around the country, Pres- 
ident Nixon told the press on April 2 that he 
wanted to put this equipment into use and 
open up more special care centers, and what 
was needed was funds. He pointed out that 
the VA has to get moving faster in these 
areas not only for veterans but for all Ameri- 
cans, Acting in partnership with many medi- 
cal schools and medical centers, it has a lead- 
ing role in the development of new tech- 
niques and new equipment that benefit all 
medical practice. 

The austerity caused by the 1968 cutback 
to 1966 operating levels has slowed the prog- 
ress of the VA’s celebrated medical research 
programs, according to conversations that 
American Legion National Commander Pat- 
rick has had with the professionals of many 
of the hospitals. This adds weight to the 
President’s comments about getting medical 
advances cracking again as well as more help 
for overworked patient-care staffs. 

Life was silent on the President’s press 
conference, was silent on Johnson's report to 
the President, was silent on Nixon’s projec- 
tion of VA needs and the needs for funds for 
them. It did not mention that the Adminis- 
tration was seeking new funds for 1970 or 
1971. It mentioned a possible increase of $122 
million by Congress for next year and was 
silent on Nixon’s proposal to make it $210 
million while $15 million more should aug- 
ment the VA budget for the dying year. 

Congress granted the extra $15 million for 
the old year, and by June 30 the first 1,000- 
odd of the new staff members that the Pres- 
ident sought were being hired. Rep. Teague 
in the House and Sen. Cranston in the Sen- 
ate, with their respective committees, had, 
along with the veterans tions, been 
working hard on an appropriations increase 
for more than a year. 

When President Nixon’s April request for 
an extra $210 million for 1971 over the orig- 
inal 1970 VA medical budget reached the 
House, the House passed it with an addi- 
tional $25 million tacked on by Teague. In 
the Senate, Cranston’s committee added an- 
other $80 million, and the Senate approved 
it. At this writing the House and Senate are 
scheduled to come together to agree on a final 

. If the whole package goes through 
it would be $315 million over 1970. The VA 
says that would allow it to add more than 
5,000 to its hospital staffs. This should help 
upgrade the operating performance of the 
hospitals tremendously. 

Perhaps the climate created by Life's arti- 
cle may rate some of the credit if the whole 
$315 million increase survives the usual 
tendency to compromise House-Senate-Ad- 
ministration differences at a lower figure. We 
live in an age when exaggeration seems to 
get more results than a balanced view of 
things. 

The renovation or replacement of the 60 
“inadequate” hospitals is another matter. It 
moves slowly, so much is involyed. There are 
hospitals in the system whose needs of re- 
placement is both more urgent and simpler 
than that of the Bronx, and new construc- 
tion is going on all the time. The San Juan, 
P.R., and Long Beach, Calif., hospitals are 
brand new. The old Hines hospital, just out- 
side of Chicago, became completely out- 
moded, A brand new Hines hospital will 
probably open up when you read this, or 
shortly thereafter. The Hines hospital on our 
cover is the new one, and it should take in 
its first patient by October at the latest, to 
be a sister to the magnificent Chicago VA 
hospital. A new hospital is going up in 
Tampa, Fla, It ought to, and may, absorb 
the patients of the old Bay Pines hospital 
in St. Petersburg, a few miles away. 

In many respects, the St. Petersburg hos- 
pital is worse off than the Bronx. It is not 
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air conditioned—which makes it beastly in 
the Florida summer—and it is better located 
to attract retired doctors than those in active 
practice, while the Tampa hospital will be 
tied as a partner to an existing medical in- 
stitution. St. Petersburg could more easily 
be renovated to become a VA nursing home, 
and it may. f 

Two hospitals new to the system should 
open in Columbia, Mo., and San Diego, Calif., 
next year. The Northport, N.Y. and the Lex- 
ington, Ky., hospitals will also probably be 
replaced before 1971 ends. A 250 bed addition 
to the Seattle hospital is due soon, as is a 
major addition to the San Francisco hospital. 
General hospitals at Martinsburg, W. Va., 
Richmond, Va., Temple. Tex. (its old section), 
and Vancouver, Wash., are rated obsolete, as 
are psychiatric hospitals at Augusta, Ga., 
Gulfport, Miss. (badly damaged by hurricane 
Camille), Marion, Ind., and Sheridan, Wyo. 
Plans to replace all of these by 1980 or be- 
fore, are in various stages. The Richmond re- 
placement has the needed financial OK. Site 
selection—no simple matter—is being worked 
out for Richmond. Bids are out for a new 
hospital at San Antonio. 

Vancouver is an example of an “inade- 
quate” hospital with a higher priority than 
the Bronx. It too is old. It is also poorly lo- 
cated for the best medical practice and not 
centrally located for the potential patient 
population. The VA has insisted since 1946 
that it wed all of the hospitals it can to a 
medical school or center, though this is not 
possible in some areas. It is these partner- 
ships, more than anything else, that raised 
VA care quality from perhaps the worst in the 
country to world leadership over the last 25 
years. The Army more often places its hos- 
pitals for its convenience. Since it com- 
mands its own personne! it can take the staff 
wherever it wishes. The Vancouver hospital 
was inherited by the VA from the Army. Its 
replacement, though only in the talk stage 
today, will probably be located more centrally 
in the Vancouver-Portland population area. 

The Bronx hospital benefits by affiliation 
with Mt. Sinai hospital medical school and 
the Columbia U. dental school. The Man- 
hattan VA hospital is tied to the NYU medi- 
cal school and the city-owned Bellevue hos- 
pital, which is operated by NYU under con- 
tract. These three institutions, all physically 
together, attract a concentration of skilled 
doctors in all specialties and jointly formu- 
late teamwork in practice and medical policy- 
making. 

The huge Bronx building is a puzzler. VA 
engineers say that the outer shell is perfectly 
good, and the insides could be torn apart 
and restructured to make a fine modern hos- 
pital. There are few other land sites in New 
York, if any, that are as conveniently located 
except at huge cost. So far nobody has any 
answer to the question: What would you do 
with 1,000 Bronx patients during the time 
the insides were ripped out and rebuilt? In 
the New York area the Brooklyn hospital 
(another splendid one), the Manhattan hos- 
pital, and the fine East Orange, N.J., hospital 
could hardly take on the Bronx patients for 
a couple of years even if they shared the load. 

There is reluctance to find some less perfect 
site for a new hospital and close out the 
Bronx, though in VA gabfests some say that 
seems, the only choice. New York's Castle 
Point hospital, not far away, is another old 
one that is due for renovation or replace- 
ment, though plans are vague. 

Of 31 older VA hospitals that were mod- 
ernized rather than replaced in the rebuild- 
ing that started in 1946, all but seven are 
rated “adequate” today. Of the seven that are 
not, perhaps the Wadsworth hospital in Los 
Angeles is most critical. In spite of a mod- 
ern addition since WW2 the whole thing is 
now rated “inadequate,” and its older section 
hardly belongs in such a fine system. 

It's clear that before the last 60 hospitals 
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of this huge system are made completely 
modern a big pile of money must be spent, 
and each and every one of them will have to 
fight its way through the annual federal 
budget debate. 

The future construction on which the VA 
is actively working or specifically planning 
today has a present estimated price tag of 
$250 million, spread out from now into the 
1980s. It’s amybody’s guess that with the 
way costs are going that could double before 
the work is finished. 

During 1969 alone, seven new hospitals 
were under construction and six, not yet 
started, were authorized. 

Referring to the entire VA hospital system, 
Life said that its “standards are far below 
those of an average community hospital” and 
rated its facilities for long-term treatment 
and rehabilitation of paralytic injuries as 
“generally inferior.” The VA’s hospitals in 
general are vastly superior to the average 
community hospital, while the VA is ex- 
celled in its long-term treatment and reha- 
bilitation of paralytic injuries by perhaps 
one or two highly specialized institutions 
with limited capacity. 

There is not a specialty in medicine prac- 
ticed in the VA in which it is not accredited 
by the corresponding professional medical 
group. Nor is this surprising, in view of the 
partnership established by the VA with lead- 
ing medical schools and medical centers 
starting in 1946, 

It was not always so. In 1922 the American 
Legion National Convention asked that the 
veterans hospitals be wedded to the great 
medical schools. It was an idea whose time 
had not come, and the VA hospitals devel- 
oped between 1922 and 1946 as a closed sys- 
tem of bureaucratic medicine, with doctors 
on civil service. It was totally unsatisfactory, 
locking veterans care in the backwash of 
American medicine. 

In 1945, Earl V. Cliff (who died early this 
summer) revived the idea of tying the VA 
hospitals in with leading professional insti- 
tutions in a conversation with Dr. J,A, Prin- 
gle, head of the St. Cloud VA hospital in 
Minnesota. 

Cliff, a practicing lawyer of Ortonville, 
Minn., was an American Legion volunteer 
rehabilitation leader in Minnesota and na- 
tionally. The idea of a medical wedding took 
fire in Minnesota in 1945-46, and soon Cliff 
(as the chief catalyst) and Dr. Pringle en- 
listed the support of the late Dr. Charles 
Mayo, of the Mayo Clinic; Dr. Harold Diehl, 
Dean of the University of Minnesota medical 
school, Dr. Paul Magnuson and others in 
Minnesota. 

Dr. Diehl got his university’s consent to 
team up his medical school with the Fort 
Snelling VA hospital if Congress and the 
President would revise the VA system to per- 
mit it. 

Dr. Paul R. Hawley was then VA medical 
chief. He was later a director of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons and head of Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. 

Using his Legion contacts, Cliff asked Dr. 
Winfred Rountree, head of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital in Washington, to propose the idea 
to President Truman. Dr. Rountree had been 
the Selective Service medical chief in WW2. 
Gen. Omar Bradley, then briefiy the head of 
the VA, called in Dr. Paul R. Hawley to hash 
the idea over. When Hawley endorsed it, 
Truman named a special medical committee 
to make final recommendations, including 
Dr. Mayo and many of the others named 
here. Mayo, Rountree and others also served 
concurrently on the Legion’s medical advi- 
sory committee. The new system went into 
effect swiftly. In August 1954 Dr. Mayo, writ- 
ing in, this. magazine, described the great 
transformation in these words: 

“Nine years ago the Veterans Administra- 
tion voluntarily abandoned the bureaucratic 
idea of medicine, which had failed to achieve 
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medical leadership and could not have cared 
for the large number of disabled veterans of 
ww2 


“The remarkable change in VA medicine 
since then has come about because it has 
been running away from ‘bureaucratic’ 
medicine as fast as it could. For the care of 
its veteran patients, for the conduct of its 
new education and research programs, and 
for the formulation of its medical policy, the 
VA asked Congress to write a new law to let 
private medicine assume a huge role in the 
VA. 

“Today, 92 of the VA's hospitals are afli- 
ated with 72 of our leading medical schools 
and clinics, The schools appoint Deans Com- 
mittees from ‘their staffs to help guide and 
formulate VA medical policy. 

“To create national VA medical policy, the 
VA depends largely on two committees of in- 
dependent physicians, totaling fifty leaders in 
medical specialties. 

“Thousands of nongovernment doctors take 
residencies in VA hospitals to qualify for 
specialties, and VA has already contributed 
to the education of more doctors than are on 
its entire full-time medical staff. 

“Thousands of independent doctors work 
on a consulting basis in VA hospitals, caring 
for patients and guiding medical policy. 

“Most of the 4,407 full-time VA doctors 
are now members of the American Medical 
Association, while more than 11,000 nongov- 
ernment doctors participate in the program 
of the VA hospitals. ... 

“The whole inspiring story of VA medicine 
since 1946 is a brilliant example of the Amer- 
ican way to solve enormous problems—a 
story of the voluntary teamwork of all con- 
cerned to accomplish what neither govern- 
ment nor private monopoly could ever ac- 
complish alone. ... 

“I am proud of the care we are now giving 
our veterans. Some of my pride is personal 
because I played a small part as one of the 
outside physicians who were invited to aid 
the medical program for veterans. 

“More of my pride is professional. Our hos- 
pitals for veterans have helped raise the 
standards of my profession. 

“Part of my pride is patriotic. I am proud 
that my country and the men of my profes- 
sion have not forgotten, in peace and secu- 
rity, the awful obligation that we placed on 
millions of boys and young men in the prime 
of their lives, when they stood between our- 
selves and national ruin—and stood well, It 
is fitting, in time of peace, that if they now 
stand on the brink of ruin through falling 
health, we as a nation do not entirely forget 
them.” 

That was said by Dr. Mayo in 1954. 

The essential problems of VA medicine in 
1970 are two in number. 

The first is to finish modernizing a system 
in which 106 hospitals are superlative while 
eight are obsolete and 52 are not fully up 
to the VA's exacting standards. To this end, 
construction is continually under way— 
which is not to say that good medicine can- 
not be and is not practiced in old buildings. 
In fact, when the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Joint Commission on Hospital Accredi- 
tation surveyed the antique Bronx hospital 
last December, it commended it on the “high 
quality” of the care given, old building or no. 
The Joint Commission could be called the 
high court of hospital evaluation in the 
land. 


The second basic current problem is to 
maintain an operating budget to fit the same 
exacting standards. 

Whether the House and Senate will ap- 
prove the full $315 million increase for 1971 
is not known at this writing. If they do, it 
will not be evident until some time next year 
if this is enough, in view of spiralling hos- 
pital administration costs, and new federal 
pay raises which any appropriations increase 
must absorb. 

The painful cutbacks in staff in recent 
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years have not been due to a dollar reduction 
in budget, but to a failure of the budgeting 
to keep abreast of needs. Each year, VA medi- 
cine has received more operating money from 
Congress, but not enough more to meet the 
higher costs of just exceeding 1966 levels. 
Specific help from the opinion-forming news 
media at appropriation time each year has 
been lacking. The Congressional veterans 
committees and the veterans organizations 
have pretty much gone it alone to rally sup- 
port at that key time each year when the 
money was being handed out. 


IS FOREIGN POLICY THE PREROGA- 
TIVE OF THE MILITARY? 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, during 
the June debate on my amendment to 
limit military aid to Greece, I was dis- 
turbed that military considerations seem 
to dominate this country’s foreign policy 
toward Greece. 

Evidence of this approach was the fact 
that when the amendment was called up 
for a vote on June 29; the only adminis- 
tration paper in opposition to it was pre- 
pared by the Department of Defense. I 
would have thought that the State De- 
partment might have had some views 
on this matter. 

In foreign policy, military factors are 
of course important. But as we have 
learned elsewhere, undue emphasis on 
military factors can be, in the long run, 
self-defeating. It can lead to policies that 
have disastrous military consequences. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
analysis of U.S. policy toward Greece be 
printed in the Record. The analysis, pre- 
pared by Dr. Theodore A. Couloumbis, a 
professor of international affairs at 
American University, and Dr. Nikolaos A. 
Stavrou, a professor of political science 
at Howard University, focuses on pre- 
cisely this problem of military dominance 
of U.S. foreign policy. It deserves our 
close attention. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE MILITARY ARM or OUR ForrIcn PoLrcy 
TAKES Over Irs DIPLOMATIC BRAIN 


Greece provides an excellent case study of 
& country where US foreign policy has been 
dominated by military considerations and 
has been executed by men in olive drab 
rather than diplomatic charcoal gray. This 
reverses popular assumptions such as 
“foreign policy is the business of diplomacy— 
at least in peace time,” “civilian control over 
the military,” and “foreign policy is a care- 
ful mix of political, military, strategic, eco- 
nomic and ideological considerations.” Even 
a cursory look at the nature of the post-war 
relationship between the US and Greece is 
sufficient to demonstrate the structural rea- 
sons for this phenomenon. 

The United States inherited responsibility 
for the protection of Greece and Turkey via 
the Truman Doctrine in 1947. Greece was 
threatened then by an internal attempt of 
her communists to take over power by 
guerrilla warfare, while Turkey was facing 
strong pressures by the USSR to modify the 
status of the straights which control the 
gateway to the Black Sea and the heartland 
of the Soviet Union. The United States 
poured huge sums of money in military and 
economic aid in both countries) amounting 
to over 4 billion dollars) and guaranteed 
their Western orientation through bilateral 
military agreements as well as insisting on 
their inclusion in NATO. 

The battle against internal and external 
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communism was won and the two nations 
proceeded with the most pressing task of 
economic reconstruction and development. 
While under the US nuclear umbrella Greece 
and Turkey have related with the US In cul- 
tural, economic, political but preponderantly 
in a military fashion. A few indicators are 
sufficient to demonstrate the all-pervasive- 
ness of military interrelationships. Through- 
out the post-war years while Greece and Tur- 
key marched forward on the road to develop- 
ment—the United States decreased and 
eventually in the case of Greece terminated 
its economic aid. On the contrary military aid 
through grants, soft loans and underpriced 
surplus sales continued strong. 

Another most eloquent indicator is pro- 
vided by the statistical figures of Greek 
personnel training in the United States. Two 
to three percent per year of the entire Greek 
officer corps of 11,000 receive their training 
at various levels in United States installa- 
tions. This, over a period of twenty to thirty 
years, amounts to an overwhelming number 
of American-trainees. The assumption, of 
course, follows that there builds a special 
camaraderie and dependency among the two 
sets of military men which over the years 
becomes virtually unbreakable. 

Another most interesting observation flows 
from the following statistics: Of the total 
number of Greek personnel receiving training 
in the US the crushing majority have been 
members of the Greek armed forces while 
only @ negligible minority have been selected 
from the various purely civilian bureaucratic 
agencies in Greece. Greek officers and sol- 
diers have often worked intimately with 
their American counterparts in a number of 
NATO installations and commands at re- 
gional headquarters such as Naples, Ismir, 
Washington, D.C., or Brussels. The presence 
of American bases and personne] in Greece, 
the frequent visits of the 6th Fleet dis- 
charging large numbers of eager sailors in 
search of rest and recreation, frequent joint 
NATO exercises, or the US overseas armed 
forces radio network beaming Americana tire- 
lessly on to large Greek audiences—all these 
factors make for a giant profile for the Ameri- 
can military presence, Naturally it should not 
go unstressed that even the Greek Centra] In- 
telligence Agency (KYP) was established by 
its American counterpart and prior to the 
coup of April 1967 was financed directly by its 
American sponsors. 

Theoretically, American policy in Greece 
is executed by the country team headed by 
the American ambassador. It includs sections 
drawn from the foreign service, defense, oth- 
er departments having advisory roles in 
Greece (such as Agriculture or Commerce) 
and of course the Intelligence agencies. The 
statistics provided above, showing the over- 
whelming importance of military contacts be- 
tween Greeks and Americans quickly lead to 
the conclusion that US military personnel 
hold the high cards in the decision-making 
mix emanating from the country team. The 
effectiveness of the US military input to 
policies toward Greece is reinforced by the 
virtual independence from civilian control 
which the Greek armed forces have enjoyed 
throughout the post-World War II period. 
This conclusion is strengthened by the views 
of most Greek political circles who articulate 
on the subject of Greco-American relations. 
People like Constantinos Karamanlis, Eleni 
Viahou, Andreas Papandreou, George My- 
lonas, Mikis Theodorakis and other political 
exiles, currently working for the restoration 
of Democracy in Greece, are agreed in one 
basic assumption. That the US military arm 
is the only influential, if not decisive, in- 
strument of US foreign policy in Greece. They 
argue that the US either engineered the 
Coup of April 21, 1967, or at least remained 
benign in its inaction before the suspension 
of democratic freedoms in Greece. All these 
political people are definitely agreed that 
the US has since that time quietly supported 
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the military junta of Greece, in the interest 
of maintaining (or not endangering) US 
strategic interests: namely American bases 
and personnel in Greece as well as access 
rights to airports, overflight rights for the 
much restricted American military aircraft, 
and welcome and restful environment for the 
sea-weary crews of the 6th Fleet operating in 
the Mediterranean sea. 

If we accept for a moment the premise that 
US military considerations outweigh all oth- 
er factors in the determination of our policy 
in Greece, let us look into the substance of 
our foreign policy (word as well as action) 
with respect to this country. At its cautious 
best our policy toward Greece can be de- 
scribed as one of painful dilemma. On one 
side we deplore the “temporary” (nothing is 
temporary until it is ended) suspension of 
democratic freedoms and civil rights in 
Greece and urge sincerely that democracy 
should be restored in the not too distant 
future. On the other hand, we point up the 
vital strategic location and importance of 
the Greek real estate and the fact that the 
military government has been fulfilling its 
NATO obligations with religious exactness. 

These obligations presumably involve a 
welcome stance vis-a-vis U.S. military pres- 
ence in the Greek territorial complex, a 
willingness to devote a large part of the gov- 
ernmental budget to defense spending (the 
possibility that large portions of the defense 
expenditure will be used for internal control 
rather than external deterrence must be 
taken into consideration here), and correct 
attitudes of silence if not enthusiastic ap- 
proval with respect to the much-beleaguered 
U.S. policies in Indochina. Last but not least, 
the unstated but very thankful approval of 
the U.S. goes to the Papadopoulos government 
for his prudent (some say defeatist) policies 
vis-a-vis the potentially explosive Cyprus is- 
sue which could engulf Greece and Turkey 
in war (over control of Cyprus) thus scut- 
tling the south-eastern flank of NATO at 
the great glee of the Russian bear which is 
comfortably acclimating itself to swimming 
in the warm waters of the Mediterranean 
sea. 

The military spokesmen of our foreign pol- 
icy vis-a-vis Greece, however, go a step fur- 
ther than stating the two horns of this 
dilemma. They unwittingly at times and 
consciously at other times perform the role 
of public relations good-image-makers for 
the Greek regime in the United States. A 
classic example of this role—on the un- 
witting side—is the constant comings and 
goings of minor and major Officials of the 
US.-NATO establishment visiting Greece, in- 
specting sites, kissing babies, and invariably 
posing in smiling, cordial and warm ‘stances 
for the ever-present photo-reporters to im- 
mortalize. These pictures are prominently 
displayed by the pro-government news- 
papers in Greece, transmitting with a pic- 
ture rather than a thousand words a simple 
message to the war-weary Greece public: 
UNCLE SAM LIKES US! (Alfred Friendly in 
& recent column published by the Washing- 
ton Post claims that Ambassador Tasca has 
put a virtual stop to this practice.) 

On the more serious and formal side, one 
discerns the Pentagon’s position on the 
Greek regime following statements made by 
Defense officials before the various commit- 
tees and subcommittees as well as plenary 
sessions of the two houses of Congress. A 
classic example of this attitude is exempli- 
fied by the Defense document presented in 
evidence by Senator Strom Thurmond before 
the U.S. senate debate on Senator Hartke’s 
amendment that would have. suspended 
military aid to Greece pending the restora- 
tion of democracy there The document 


i The measure was narrowly defeated 50 
to 42, It is indeed unique that 42 U.S. senators 
voted against aid to the Greek nation since 
the days of the Truman Doctrine in 1947. 
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eloquently identifies the essence of the 
American dilemma, but goes considerably 
further than that. It accepts the good faith 
of the Greek regime with respect of its oft- 
announced intentions of restoring Democ- 
racy to Greece, and alludes to a time-table 
which ‘has been allegedly set by the Greek 
government (namely the end of 1970) as a 
reasonable time-limit for the application of 
the 1968 constitution and presumably the 
announcement of elections which would be 
the most unequivocal sign of the return of 
democracy in Greece. 

What is remarkable about the naivete of 
this document is the innocent and unhesi- 
tating trust with which the intentions of the 
Papadopoulos government are accepted with- 
out reservation. 

If one examines briefly the record of the 
Papadopoulos regime in its over three years 
of governance he will quickly come to the 
conclusion that the Pentagon’s overoptimism 
with respect to the intentions of the Greek 
regime is not warranted. The old theoretical 
maxim that actions speak louder than words 
has been disregarded by the pentagonal 
thinkers who have elected to emphasize only 
the rhetoric. Let us look at the record: The 
regime came to power in 1967, charging the 
imminent takeover of communists and the 
rampant corruption of the parliamentary re- 
gimes. Neither of these charges being proven, 
the regime has dropped them and has 
adopted new, flexible, abstract and theoretical 
justifications for its stay in power. For in- 
stance the objectives of the regime include 
such long-range goals as the reshaping of the 
Greek social and political edifice, the re-edu- 
cation of the Greek public so as to introduce 
civic maturity among them, the transition of 
Greece from the status of developing to that 
of a developed country. All these could be 
(if taken seriously) twenty to a hundred 
year projects. The regime has spoken with 
many and forked tongues regarding how 
these grandiose objectives will be brought to 
bear. Some call the regime a “parenthesis” 
which should give way to civilian, representa- 
tive rule as soon as possible, while others 
have opted for the deep, surgical objectives 
which should write if not a new chapter, at 
least a new paragraph in Greek history. 

The most authoritative spokesman of the 
regime, P. M. Papadopoulos, has spoken un- 
equivocally about return to democracy on a 
healthier foundation. The actions of his gov- 
ernment, however, make its intentions ap- 
pear suspect at best. After three years have 
elapsed since the April 67 takeover, the coun- 
try is still under the shadow of martial law 
and strict military control of the govern- 
mental apparatus. Even if certain ministries 
have been entrusted to various civilian per- 
sonalities, it is a common secret in Greece 
that the General Secretaries of each ministry 
act as the revolutionary watchdogs in the 
bureaucratic apparatus. These men are in- 
variably retired military officers that enjoy 
the strictest confidence of the revolution, if 
they are not already members of the revo- 
lutionary council. The latter quietly passes 
on matters of highest policy for the Greek 
nation. 

Papadopoulos announced with great fan- 
fare the return of Greece to constitutionalism 
very early in the game. A new constitution 
was drafted, and considerably elaborated on, 
after the unsuccessful coup d’etat of King 
Constantine in December of 1967. This con- 
stitution, which limited the powers of the 
King, weakened the authority of parliament 
and reinforced the powers of the executive, 
was put to the vote of the Greek people in 
late September 1968. The main catch was 
that the vote took place under strict con- 
ditions of martial law and that an em- 
barrassing majority of over 92% of the Greek 
people not only voted for the constitution 
but simultaneously voted for a provision 
which would keep their own civil rights and 
freedoms in the freezer until the Revolution 
deemed it safe or proper to permit a thaw. 
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It was unabashedly claimed by some propo- 
nents of the Revolution that the Greeks had 
voted freely for their own political castra- 
tion and for the perpetuation of martial law. 

Although the new constitution has been 
put into effect, its provisions are always sub- 
ject to the highest or revolutionary law of 
the land which simply restated reads: 
Nothing is sacrosanct if it endangers the 
“national security’. The Papadopoulos gov- 
ernment proved that, when it ignored the 
decisions of Greece’s highest administrative 
court and forced its chief justice, Stasino- 
poulos, to resign. Nothing illustrates this hy- 
brid and uncertain freedom that the Greeks 
are allegedly regaining gradually, than the 
fashion with which the matter of freedom of 
the press has been handled. Early in 1970 
preventive censorship was lifted and the new 
law defining the rights and duties of the 
Greek press went into effect. For many eager 
to be emancipated publishers, the new law 
proved worse than pure and simple military 
censorship. The philosophy of the new law 
was the imposition by members of the press 
of “constructive self-restraint.” As long as 
the press did not publish anything that 
could be construed as “awakening old politi- 
cal passions”, or reporting on questions deal- 
ing with national defense and security, or re- 
porting on suicides, or presenting news in a 
fashion promoting a “defeatist, antination- 
al” spirit, they were free to write and publish 
anything they wanted, but then face the 
consequences, if they broke the elaborate 
and flexibly interpretable law. 

The examples of half-measures, empty 
tures, structurally attractive laws that would 
not be applied are too numerous to mention 
in this short article. Suffice it to say that 
the new “progressive” legislation being 
carved out of the revolutionary committees 
limits the right of trial by jury, shackles 
the educational system under which strict 
military scrutiny, has abolished all local 
representation from mayor to monarch and 
has replaced elected local officials with cen- 
trally appointed ones, has purged the armed 
forces and the bureaucracy, as well as ef- 
fectively blocked the right of labor strikes, 
the continuation and maintenance of politi- 
cal parties and the development of even the 
most rudimentary internal opposition. A re- 
gime which has repeatedly and continuously 
urged modernization and development has 
also seen fit to decrease the years of obliga- 
tory, free and public education from nine to 
six. A summation of the picture just painted 
indicates that there is a tremendous gap be- 
tween promises and delivery of goods, be- 
tween rhetoric and action. 

The Pentagon, by choosing consciously to 
ignore the double standard if not doubletalk 
of the Greek government is rapidly becoming 
identified as an accomplice among the pre- 
ponderance of the Greek politicians and 
naturally the public. An accomplice, that is, 
which is responsible for the perpetuation of 
unnecessary dictatorial conditions in their 
country. The long term consequences of this 
attitude are clearly apparent. The United 
States is losing the natural support of the 
great preponderance of the Greek political 
spectrum. This will mean that if and when 
a popular regime comes back to power the 
favorable position that the US has enjoyed 
in Greece since 1947 may be seriously jeop- 
ardized. This then creates a thankless sit- 
uation where the US will be required to 
support a dictatorial government against the 
pressures of the Greek people as well as in- 
ternational public opinion in order to main- 
tain its strategic interests on the Greek real 
estate. The premise of this paper is that this 
is an impasse which the United States can 
avoid because Greece today provides the US 
with a credible, popular, pro-western alter- 
mative to the currently governing Greek 
junta. 

What is this alternative and how can it 
be brought about? The alternative is the 
transition from the present impasse to a 
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situation where the electoral process will 
permit the Greek people to elect a repre- 
sentative and legitimate government. How 
can this transition be brought about and 
what leverage, if any, does the US possess in 
the situation? The US, although our policy 
makers will argue to the contrary, possesses 
still considerable leverage in Greece. The 
early part of this paper emphasized the 
parallel relationship and the comaradery be- 
tween the military establishments of the 
two countries. Strong, clear-cut statements 
backed with appropriate action (such as in- 
crements of aid, and support in international 
questions) are adequate to oblige the Papa- 
dopoulos government to deliver the goods 
that it has obliquely promised from the be- 
ginning of their takeover. Failure of Papa- 
dopoulos to comply would raise serious and 
divisive questions within his revolutionary 
council. Regardless of the exact nature of 
the 1968 constitution (much depends with 
respect to constitutions on how and by whom 
they are interpreted), the present govern- 
ment must be persuaded to apply it without 
further procrastination? The pentagon ap- 
pears to have adopted this attitude by an- 
nouncing that December 1970 is a “reason- 
able deadline for the complete appli- 
cation of the constitution. This means in 
effect the lifting of martial law, the permis- 
sion of political parties to restructure them- 
selves, and most importantly the announce- 
ment of elections within 1971. 

Now, many critics of the regime may ques- 
tion the legitimacy of the elections to be held 
under possible conditions of intimidation 
and fraud. This must be avoided at all costs 
if the.Greek situation is to find an evolution- 
ary way out.of its present impasse. Once the 
constitution is applied and elections an- 
nounced the present regime must give way 
to an interim or transitional or service gov- 
ernment made up of representative per- 
sonalities from the spectrum of the Greek 
political world (which in its overwhelming 
preponderance is pro-western). This govern- 
ment which should not stay in power more 
than six months will administer fair and im- 
partial elections. The members of this goy- 
ernment, .will therefore be excluded—par 
excellence—from running in the elections 
of 1971. The members and the supporters of 
the present regime will be free to form 
their own political party (if they desire) and 
seek for the first time an honest mandate 
from the Greek people. Naturally prior to 
the elections, martial law will have been 
lifted, political prisoners will have been 
freed, the press will have been unshackled 
and campaigning will be thoroughly secure 
from harassment from any source. Naturally 
order and justice will once more revert to 
police and civilian authorities, and the 
armed forces will not in any way intervene 
in the political process. They will revert to 
their traditional role of defense, and 
deterrence from external rather than in- 
ternal sources of threat. 

There are serious indications that the great 
preponderance of the Greek politicians are 
ready to support such a compromise solu- 
tion. The solution is indeed a compromise. 
The present regime and its supporters, who 
came to power by illegal means, will be al- 
lowed not only to go unpunished but to 
form a political party of their own and seek 
the vote of the Greek people. Naturally there 
are many hot-heads who would like to see 
the Junta members prosecuted and perhaps 
executed, but this is the kind of attitude 
that leads the country inexorably toward 


2 There are those having fears that certain 
provisions of the 1968 Constitution would 
allow for repressive conditions to obtain ad 
infinitum. The compromise would have the 
first post-junta elected Parliament exercise 
its power to review and revise the Con- 
stitution. 
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confrontation and civil war rather than gen- 
uine compromise and return of the respon- 
sibility for the future to the most legitimate 
arbiter: The Greek People! 

The pressure of the US must be substan- 
tive and relentless. The Greek government 
must be positively encouraged to do no more 
than it has promised to do in its most benign 
moments. The US has the leverage among the 
Greek military establishment, the solution 
has the support of the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of the Greek political world, 
whether at home or in exile, and the Greek 
people will be once more given a chance to 
decide for themselves without the bloody and 
unpredictable, cost of a revolutionary, re- 
sistance movement against the Junta. 

Greece does not need to become another 
Vietnam to be restored to democracy. There 
are many, safe and alternative ways to avert 
violence in a war-tried country, and to divert 
the energies of a very talented people toward 
the positive goals of economic and social de- 
velopment, and pluralist, democratic polity— 
in short a Greek polity. The task is complex 
and dificult. There must no longer be self- 
appointed “saviors” for the country, which 
after all has enjoyed a consistently high eco- 
nomic development rate in its post-war years 
under parliamentary regimes. 

The peaceful transition outlined above will 
Save. the much-harassed American policy- 
makers from many headaches which are cur- 
rently besetting them with respect to Greece. 
Our domestic, liberal opposition that points 
to Greece as an example of exporting dicta- 
torship to protect. dubious at best military 
interests will be pacified if not satisfied. Our 
NATO allies which have all but ostracized 
Greece from their political forums, will stop 
pressuring the US with regard to fostering 
the perpetuation and growth of a dictatorial 
regime. Fears that a Vietnam scenario will 
develop in Greece will be put to rest. West- 
ern and US strategic interests will be equal- 
ly well served by representative governments, 
as it has been demonstrated aptly from 1947 
to 1967. Finally some of the latent fears that 
the Greek regime will become progressively 
“nasserized” or “papadopoulized” and will 
start flirting with Moscow in order to se- 
cure its internal political survival from ex- 
ternal (Western Pressures) will be perma- 
nently laid to rest. 

The paradoxical conclusion of this paper 
is that the US by paying greater attention 
to political factors in the determination of 
our foreign policy toward Greece, will pro- 
tect even better our short as well as long 
range strategic objectives in this most vitally 
located area of the Mediterranean Sea. By 
abandoning sterile, shortsighted, tactical 
objectives on the Greek situation the United 
States will gain a significant victory in the 
political, economic as well as the strategic 
dimension. 

The time is ripe today for the US to in- 
tensify its pressures so as to convince the 
present government that it must take its 
chances with the verdict of its own people. 

Theodore A, Couloumbis, Ph. D., Associate 
Professor, School of International Service, 
American University. 

Nikolaos A. Stavrou, Ph. D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Department of Political Science, 
Howard University. 


POLLING WOMEN ON HER ROLE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Wash- 


ington Post for August 24, 1970, contains 
an article entitled “Poling Women on 


Her Role,” written by George Gallup: Dr. 
Gallup’s poll indicates that the over- 
whelming majority of American women 
would prefer my proposed amendment— 
Senate Joint Resolution 231—over the 
House-passed Equal Rights amend- 
ment—House Joint Resolution 264. 
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It is not surprising that this should 
be so. 

The House-passed amendment is de- 
signed by its proponénts to abolish all 
legal distinctions between men and wom- 
en, no matter how necessary or reason- 
able such distinctions may be, and to 
compel Congress and the 50 States to 
make all future laws applicable to men 
and women in exactly the same way, no 
matter how irrational such action may 
be. 

My amendment will abolish all unfair 
legal distinctions made between men and 
women without subjecting women to 
compulsory military service and without 
depriving women of the protection given 
them by laws which are reasonably de- 
signed to promote their health, safety, 
privacy, education, or economic welfare, 
or to enable them to perform their du- 
ties as homemakers or mothers. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Gal- 
lup’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLLING WOMAN ON HER ROLE 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J.—“Like all mothers, I get 
fed up with being cooped up in the house. 
T'd probably even enjoy a part-time job, but 
I wouldn't change roles with my husband 
for one minute.” 

A Hatboro, Pa., mother of three small 
children talks about her role in life. 

“You hear a lot of talk these days about 
equality for women,” she added. “Single girls 
may find some discrimination in the busi- 
ness world, but I’ll bet most women are fairly 
satisfied with what they are doing.” 

She would probably win her bet, accord- 
ing to the results of a special Gallup survey 
just completed which focused on the atti- 
tudes of American women toward their role 
in life, interest in working and job discrim- 
ination. 

Two-thirds of American women, mothers 
included, believe they get as good a break 
in the world today as men do. However, 
among those who have attended college, from 
whose ranks the women’s liberation move- 
ment has drawn much of its support, far 
fewer (53 per cent) believe they get as good 
a break as men. 

Moreover, the survey finds that a majority 
of women feel that members of their sex 
have it somewhat more difficult when it 
comes to reaching the upper echelons in 
business. 

Women are now organizing in city after 
city—publishing handbills, taking out full- 
page newspaper ads, picketing and threaten- 
ing court suits. On Wednesday, the National 
Organization for Women (NOW) will lead a 
nationwide distaff strike for equality with 
men. 

The feminists are protesting what they 
regard as “intolerable discrimination” against 
them in industry, government and the pro- 
fessions. 

Here are some of the other highlights of 
this Gallup survey: 

Among the two-thirds of American women 
(67 per cent) who are presently not working 
in jobs outside the home, the weight of 
preference is not to work. Among those wom- 
en who do crave outside employment (27 
percent), most would choose a part-time job 
over a fulltime position. 

Reasons cited by women not now working 
who want outside employment divide mainly 
between those who “need the money” and 
those who admit to being bored at home. 

Although 65 per cent of U.S. women be- 
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lieve they get as good a break in life as men, 
a majority believe women do not have the 
same chance as men to become corporate 
executives. Among women in the higher edu- 
cational brackets (those who have attended 
college) the overwhelming majority of 75 
per cent believe women are held back from 
top business positions because of their sex, 
while among those who have gone only to 
grade school, 36 per cent hold this view. 

The survey was conducted in more than 
300 scientifically selected sampling points 
July 10-12, Following are the questions asked 
of the 778 women interviewed. The results 
are shown by all women, women who have 
children under 21 and by the respondent's 
educational level. 

In your opinion, do women in the U.S. 
get as good a break as men? 


All women 
Women/children under 21 
Women/attended college... 


time job outside your home, or not? 


Percent 


Yes, Yes, Have No opin- 
part full N job ion 


All women 32 
Women/children 
under 21.....-- 
Women/attended 
college.._._... 
High school... ... 
Grade school 


If a woman has the same ability as a man, 
does she have as good a chance to become 
the ezecutive of a company, or not? 


All women 

Women/children under 21... 
Women/attended college 
High school 

Grade school. 


Do you think women could run most busi- 
nesses as well as men, or not? 


All women.. _..2.-....2.2.- 
Women/children under 21_... 
Women/attended college. 

High si I. "A 

Grade school. > 


Which do you think has the easier life in 
the U.S. today—men or women? 


Percent 


No 


Women opinion 


Women/children under 21... 
Women/attended college 
igh school 


High 
Grade school 
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Have you ever wished you belonged to the 
opposite sex? 


TEXAS STUDY GIVES RETIRED BUS 
RIDERS’ VIEWS 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, »transportation is acknowl- 
edged to be the second major problem 
facing older Americans today, following 
close on the heels of inadequate income 
and health costs and delivery. 

Indeed, it seems to be a vicious circle: 
inadequate income keeps older people 
from using public transportation that is 
too costly, and this forced immobility 
keeps them from seeking medical atten- 
tion, which is also too costly. Chronic 
illness may worsen, therefore, causing 
older people to be even more hesitant 
about using outmoded, cumbersome 
public transportation systems to reach 
markets; clinics and other vital destina- 
tions. 

Although the recent workshop on 
“Transportation and the Aged’’ spon- 
sored by the Administration on Aging, 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the Department. of 
Transportation, is an encouraging sign 
of an emerging awareness of this prob- 
lem within the Federal Government, 
there is very little research in this area 
to date. 

The Administration on Aging, through 
title IV of the Older Americans Act, has 
funded five research and demonstration 
projects. The results of these few pilot 
projects have provided an overview of 
the problem, as well as some direction 
toward improving existing transporta- 
tion systems and thus alleviating some 
of the transportation difficulties for the 
elderly—and for all who use public 
transportation. 

One such project—a survey of elderly 
bus riders in San Antonio, Tex.—cited in 
the July 10 issue of Passenger Transport. 

The article, entitled “Texas Study 
Gives Retired Bus Riders’ Views,” merits 
widespread attention. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas STUDY Gives RETRED Bus RIDERS’ 

Views 

San Francisco, Catir.—A survey of aged 
bus riders in the San Antonio (Tex.) area 
has been made by Frances M. Carp of the 
Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute, 
department of mental hygiene in this city. 

The subject group was made up of 283 
men and 426 women, all retired San Antonio 
residents. The average age of the respondents 
was 6714. About 82% were 65 or older. Their 
median income was ‘$1,400 (slightly higher 
than the national average for people 65 and 
old v 

proved a third of those surveyed said that 
they had “Never’’ ridden the bus, even occa- 


sionally. Another 20% said they took the bus 
about once a week. 
Nearly 10% of respondents did not know 
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the location of the bus stop nearest their 
home. 

The most common use of the bus accord- 
ing to the survey, was for visits to the doctor 
(19%) and shopping for items other than 
groceries (18%). 

SIGNIFICANT VARIABLES 


The most significant variables in bus rider- 
ship were car ownership, location of resi- 
dence and distance to the bus stop. If the 
respondent owned a car, lived on the out- 
skirts of the city and was a considerable dis- 
tance from a bus stop he was much less 
likely to be a bus rider than the average 
retired person. 

Of course all three of these variables tend 
to be related since suburban areas have 
fewer bus stops and a higher automobile 
ownership. 

Also significant was the ethnic group the 
respondent belonged to. The survey estab- 
lished three groups; what the study termed 
Afro-Americans (Negroes), Mexican-Ameri- 
cans (Spanish-speaking people of Mexican 
ancestry) and Anglo-Americans (everybody 
else). 

Afro-Americans and Mexican-Americans 
tended to use the bus more often than 
Anglo-Americans. The Afro-Americans used 
the bus most often with the Mexican-Ameri- 
cans second. 

Half the Anglo-Americans “Never” took a 
bus, not even occasionally, and less than 
10% of them usually rode on a bus more 
than once a week. 

A third of the Mexicain-Americans and 
a quarter of the Afro-Americans “Never” took 
a bus. 

Among users of the bus system the most 
commonly cited disadvantages were that 
buses were too infrequent (90%) and were 
not always headed to the desired location 
(41%). 

The most commonly cited advantage of 
the bus system according to the retirees was 
the mobility offered (“It takes me where I 
want to go”) which was cited by 40% of the 
bus-riding respondents. Also cited favorably 
were safety and economy (22% for each). 

About 47% of the respondents who rode 
buses recommended rerouting, such as estab- 
lishment of a cross town service that would 
not require changing buses downtown. 

Only an extremely small number of those 
surveyed complained of rudeness on the 
part of the bus operator and the great ma- 
jority responded quite positively about driver 
courtesy and driver safety. 

Further information concerning the study 
can be obtained from Frances M. Carp, 
Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute, 
401 Parnassus Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
94122, 


TWO FACES OF SOVIET COMMUNISM 


Mr. DODD»« Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can press on August 29 reported a speech 
by Leonid I. Brezhnev, Soviet Com- 
munist Party leader, which, on the sur- 
face, was full of good intentions and 
peaceful expressions. If this statement 
could be taken at face value, then.there 
would be every reason to be hopeful about 
the prospects for peace in the Middle 
East. 

Mr. Brezhnev was reported as saying: 

It- is our profound conviction that an end 
to the conflict in the Middle East would meet 
the vital interests of both the Arab countries 
and of Israel ... there are opportunities now 
for approaching the settlement of the Middle 
East conflict from the position of réalism 


and responsibility ... what is needed now is 
not new provocations and subterfuges de- 
signed to circumvent or violate the cease- 
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fire agreement but an honest observance of 
the agreement reached and real steps in 
favor of peace. 


The address was obviously intended for 
consumption in the United States and 
the Western World. But in their Arabic 
language broadcasts to the Middle East, 
the Soviets play a quite different tune. 

An item in the August 26 Baltimore 
Sun started out with this paragraph: 

Moscow’s Arabic broadcasters pursued both 
an anti-American and an anti-Israel line 
today as administration sources stressed that 
the outcome of Middle East peace talks, be- 
gun in New York yesterday, will depend in 
large measure on what influenee Moscow 
brings to bear on the Arab side. 


Arab broadcasters, according to the 
article, are being told by the Kremlin 
radio that the United States is “playing 
a hypocritical game” and that there is 
an “American-Israeli alliance that seeks 
to strengthen imperialist positions.” The 
article went on to say that, while Cairo 
from time to time credits the cease-fire 
to United States’ initiative, Moscow con- 
sistently refers to it as an arrangement 
“forced” upon Israel by Egypt’s Soviet- 
backed power. Soviet broadcasters and 
newspapers apparently make a policy of 
not mentioning that Secretary of State 
Rogers and the Nixon administration 
were the originators of both the cease- 
fire and the New York talks. 

The question arises: Which of Mos- 
cow's two conflicting voices is one sup- 
posed to believe? And the further ques- 
tion arises: How much trust can we 
actually put in Soviet pledges of assist- 
ance in keeping the peace of the Middle 
East? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed into the Recor the two 
articles to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BREZHNEV Backs | CEASEFIRE 
(By Bernard Gwertzman) 


Leonid I, Brezhnev, the Communist Party 
leader, gave strong Soviet backing today to 
the current Middle East peace efforts and 
called on all sides for “an honest observance” 
of the 90-day cease-fire agreement. 

“It is our profound conviction that an end 
to the conflict in the Middle East would meet 
the vital interests of both the Arab coun- 
tries and of Israel,” he said in a nationally 
televised address: 

Mr. Brezhnev was speaking in Alma-Ata, 
the capital of Soviet Kazakhstan, in central 
Asia, at ceremonies marking the 50th an- 
niversary of Communist rule there. .. . 

. . » his words were the strongest yet by 
any Soviet leader in support of the move- 
ment toward a political settlement. 

He indirectly rebuked the Palestinian 
guerrillas, the Iraqis, the Chinese and hard- 
line Israelis, all of whom opposed the cease- 
fire, which began Aug. 7. 

“Only a little step toward peace has been 
made so far in the Middle East,” he said, “but 
this step has already met with sharp opposi- 
tion from supporters of continued military 
actions and from all adherents of an aggres- 
sive co en. 

He said: “It is very important now for the 
peace forces in the Middle East not to let go 
of the initiative in settling the conflict, and 
not. to allow the foes of peace to blow up the 
agreement reached or use it to cover up their 
aggressive designs.” 
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Referring to charges and countercharges 
by Israel and Egypt of cease-fire violations, 
Mr. Brezhnez seemed to urge an end to 
bickering by both sides, a position also taken 
publicly by United States officials. 

“There are opportunities now for approach- 
ing the settlement of the Middle East con- 
flict from the position of realism and re- 
sponsibility,” he said... . 

“What is needed now is not new provoca- 
tions and subterfuges designed to circumvent 
or violate the cease-fire agreement but an 
honest observance of the agreement reached 
and real steps in favor of peace,” Mr. 
Brezhnev said. 

The party leader said, however, that the 
Soviet concept of a settlement was the same 
as that of the Arab states—that Israel must 
withdraw her forces from all Arab territories 
occupied in the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. 


Moscow’s Arasic Rapio STILL ATTACKS U.S. 


WaASHINGTON.—Moscow’s Arabic broadcast- 
ers pursued both an anti-American and an 
anti-Israel line today as administration 
sources stressed that the outcome of Middle 
East peace talks, begun in New York yester- 
day, will depend in large measure on what in- 
fluence Moscow brings to bear on the Arab 
side. 

Egyptian, Jordanian and other Middle East 
listeners were being told by Kremlin broad- 
casters that the United States is playing a 
“hypocritical game,” that Israel's agreement 
to take part In the New York talks was “only 
â formal concession” and that there is an 
“American-Israeli alliance that seeks to 
strengthen imperialist positions.” 

The Soviet broadcasts also included pas- 
sages bearing upon a hope expressed by ad- 
ministration sources that Moscow might 


some day join Washington in contributing 
manpower to an observer force that would 
supervise enforcement of any Arab-Israeli 
settlement the New York talks may produce. 


Quoting from Pravda, official daily news- 
paper of the Soviet Union's ruling party, the 
broadcasts reflected Egyptian government 
criticism of the Nixon administration for 
having suggested that the Soviet Union as 
well as the United States undertake com- 
parable supervision of the current cease-fire 
and standstill agreement between Egypt and 
Israel. 

“American diplomacy obviously made a 
step backward,” one such Soviet broadcast 
said, “when the Department of State as- 
serted . .. that allegedly there are ‘certain 
proofs’ of violation by Cairo of the terms of 
the temporary cease-fire. .. . 

“This statement was regarded in the 
United Arab Republic as a reflection of 
Zionist pressure upon the United States gov- 
ernment and also as a testimony that the 
government of the United States is not ca- 
pable.of opposing this pressure.” 

There has been, howeyer, no mention in 
the Soviet press or in either foreign or 
domestic broadcasts from Moscow of the sug- 
gestion, attributed by Cairo to Washington, 
that the Soviet Union match the United 
States’s current aerial reconnaissance in the 
Suez Canal area, 

The Egyptian government included in a 
domestic broadcast five days ago this state- 
ment: 

“Cairo does not agree that U.S. satellites or 
U-2 espionage planes should monitor the 
cease-fire line. The VAR communicated this 
rejection to the United States when it 
learned of the U.S. desire in this roe 
the UAR explained that any such action by 
the United States would help Israel... 
and that the least it (the United States) 
could do would be, or pretend to be, neutral.” 

Unlike Cairo, which from time to time 
credits the cease-fire to “United States initia- 
tive,” Moscow consistently refers to it as an 
arrangement “forced” upon Israel by Egypt's 
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Soviet-backed power. No mention has been 
made by Soviet broadcasters or journals of 
either William P. Rogers, Secretary of State, 
or the Nixon administration as originator 
of both the cease-fire and the New York 
talks. 


NEW JERSEY POLISH AMERICAN 
DAY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last month, I had the honor of 
participating in a Polish day celebration 
at Falcons Camp, Somerville, N.J. The 
activities of the day brought home very 
forcefully the truth that the varied back- 
grounds and cultural heritages of Amer- 
ica’s people gives strength to our Nation. 

It was my honor to present to Mr. 
John J. Wolezanski, general chairman 
of the New Jersey Polish-American Day 
celebration, a mememto of the ceremony 
in which a bronze tablet in memory of 
Ignacy J. Paderewski was dedicated in 
1963 by President Kennedy at the U.S.S. 
Maine Memorial at Arlington National 
Ceremony. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a report of the 
events of New Jersey Polish-American 
Day. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the News Tribune, August 4, 1970] 
8,000 ATTEND POLISH Day FETE 


More than. 8,000 persons attended a Polish 
Day celebration held at the Falcons Camp, 
Somerville, Area members of the New Jer- 
sey Polish-American Congress, the Polish 
Veterans Post 40 of Perth Amboy, the Polish 
Veterans Post 208 of South River and the 
Pulaski Club of Perth Amboy attended. 

A special presentation was made to John 
J. Wolezanski of Perth Amboy, executive 
vice president of the Polish-American Con- 
gress who served as general chairman. He was 
presented with an inscribed picture of a dedi- 
cation service performed by the late John 
F. Kennedy at the gravesite of Ignacy J. 
Paderewski, who died in 1941. 

Paderewski, a Polish statesman, composer 
and classical pianist, was interred in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, Washington, D.C., in 
what the then president Franklin D. Roose- 
velt explained was a “temporary interment in 
this country until a time when Poland was 
free.” 

U.S. Sen. Harrison A. Williams, D-N.J., who 
made the presentation to Walczanski and was 
the main speaker at the Polish Day celebra- 
tion, said, “But Poland is not free. Paderewsk1 
rests here and we are proud to have him 
here.” 

Williams gave. Wolcezanski a picture of the 
dedication of a tablet in memoriam to Pad- 
erewski at the USS Maine Memorial at Ar- 
lington. The ceremony had been performed 
May 9, 1963. In making the presentation, 
Williams acknowledged Wolczanski’s “as- 
sistance. in making this dedication possible.” 

A welcoming address was given by Reinhold 
W. Smyczek of Old Bridge, president of the 
Polish-American Congress. 

The Rev. Eugene Prus, pastor of St. Steph- 
en’s Roman Catholic Church, Perth Amboy, 
gave the invocation. American and Polish na- 
tional anthems were sung by Capt. Richard 
Winowski. 

Speakers, in addition to Sen. Williams, in- 
cluded Arthur R. Sypek, president of the New 
Jersey Freeholders Association; Marian Swie- 
cicki of the writing staff of the New York 
Nowy Swiat newspaper; Stanley Maziarz of 
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Trenton; and Alfred Zlenowicz of Hillside, 
president of the Polish Falcons District 1. 

A memorial Mass was conducted at the 
camp’s chapel for the late Gen. Wlaydyskaw 
Anders of the Polish Army who died recently 
while in London, England. Celebrant was Mis- 
sionary Father Zdislaw Kokowski of the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Czestohowa in Doyles- 
town, Pa. 


MARE TRICE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, all of us who 
serve in the Senate, I believe, regard the 
Senate as an institution with a life of its 
own that transcends the lives and careers 
of those who are a part of it. 

Few men, however, have been as much 
a part of this great institution as Mark 
Trice. In'50 years of service to the Senate, 
he has seen Senators come and go; he 
has seen the pendulum of public opinion 
swing repeatedly, sweeping national lead- 
ers in and out of political power; and he 
has seen national -policies as well as 
politicians come and go. 

Iam delighted that his long and faith- 
ful service to the Senate has been so 
appropriately recognized, and I extend 
to him my warmest congratulations and 
best wishes for the future. 


THE FOLLY OF UNDISCIPLINED 
RADICALISM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent that a letter I mailed 
on August 31 to congressional student 
interns, including a statement of my 
views on the folly of undisciplined 
radicalism, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AUGUST 31, 1970. 

DEAR SENATE AND HOUSE INTERNS: I wish 
to use this letter to convey my appreciation 
and admiration for you for working to im- 
prove both the polices and procedures of our 
national life. Iam sure that the viewpoints 
of students working with Senators and Con- 
gressmen this summer have varied widely. 
But it is significant that you share in com- 
mon a belief that for all its shortcomings 
our political system. still provides a useful 
opportunity for an individual who wishes to 
make a constructive effort. I commend you 
for your faith and for your effort. 

May I take. this opportunity to thank 
especially those of you who gave your time 
and effort to the issues associated with the 
so-called Amendment to End the War. I 
regret that a heavy schedule did not permit 
me to grant interviews to many of you who 
visited my office. 

In recent months I have been increasingly 
disturbed by those young people who, unlike 
yourselves, have resorted to acts of violence 
and disruption against our society. My 
thoughts on this subject are contained in the 
attached statement: The Folly of Undisci- 
plined Radicalism. I would appreciate learn- 
ing of your reaction to this statement. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE McGovern, 
U.S. Senator. 


Tue FOLLY OF UNDISCIPLINED RADICALISM 

The recent bombing of the Math Center 
at the University of Wisconsin, which 
claimed the life of a young researcher, is 
one of a series of violent acts which under- 
seore the folly of undisciplined radicalism. 
Bombings in various parts of the country 
have come with alarming frequency in re- 
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cent months. These tactics and the wild 
rhetoric that has afflicted some reyolutionary 
groups are apparently based on the notion 
that the ends justify the means, 

But the bombers, and other irresponsible 
advocates of violence, threaten all that is 
decent in our society. They sometimes claim 
to be operating as anti-war agitators. But 
we cannot end violence abroad by practicing 
it on each other here at home. Indeed, the 
tactics of violence only ensure a self-defeat- 
ing counter-reaction that leads not to peace 
and justice but to conflict and repression. 

I regret that some radical youth leaders 
have lost contact with both reality and their 
own professed idealism. 

Radical theoreticlan Tom Hayden's recent 
remarks to the National Student Association 
Congress, as reported in the Washington Star 
of August 19, 1970, illustrate the point. 

In glorifying the recent kidnapping of a 
California Judge which led to his death and 
that of three other people, Hayden endorses 
the very barbarism that he professes to 
despise. 

In claiming that Panther leader Huey 
Newton was released from prison because of 
the guerrilla kidnappers of Uruguay and 
Brazil, Hayden has gone beyond the limits 
of either reason or honesty. 

Newton was released not because of Latin 
American kidnappers, but because an Amer- 
ican court gave him the beneficial protec- 
tion of our judicial system, and found error 
in his trial. 

The great weakness of many American rad- 
icals such as Hayden is that their vision 
is limited only to the weakness of our so- 
ciety. Even though their own freedom de- 
pends on the American legal and political 
system, they use that freedom to proclaim 
the worthlessness of the system that makes 
their protest possible. 

At the same time, they naively imagine 
that the revolutionary society they advocate 
would measure up fully to the lofty ideals of 
its architects. 

Thus, the American radical all too fre- 
quently wears one set of blinders that en- 
ables him to see only the disappointments 
and ugliness of our society, while another set 
of blinders enables him to see only the vir- 
tues of the Utopian alternatives he reads 
about in radical literature. 

Normally, he is comforted in his blindness 
by the affluence and relative security pro- 
vided by the system he condemns. 

What I personally resent most about some 
American radicals is their willingness to 
jeopardize the chances of constructive 
change by flaunting their own foolish and 
destructive tactics. They have invited the 
so-called hard hat reaction to the peace ef- 
fort by such antics as displaying Vietcong 
flags, disrupting courtrooms, shouting ob- 
scenities and other obnoxious patterns of 
conduct. Instead of building a broader base 
on the nearly universal hunger of man for 
peace, they seem determined to isolate the 
peace movement from any kind of effective 
relationship with other human beings. 

This kind of reckless political action may 
be enjoyable for affluent youth cut off from 
the real world, but it is a grave injustice to 
those who seek an end to the war and - 
The irresponsible militant “doing his thing” 
at à peace rally or in a courtroom is under- 
mining those dedicated to the long, hard ef- 
fort to influence public opinion toward peace 
and justice. 

The Jerry Rubins and the Abbie Hoffmans 
have done all right for themselves doing their 
own thing. They have made themselves into 
nationally known personalities complete 
with lucrative fees. But they have discredited 
in the public mind legitimate efforts for 
peace and justice. 

I repudiate the tactics of the Jerry Rubins 
and the Abbie Hoffmans. And I repudiate the 
foolish words of Tom Hayden, spoken in 
praise of the California court tragedy and the 
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Latin American kidnap killers. Their antics 
betray the hundreds of thousands of con- 
cerned people, young and old, who have 
worked and talked and walked for peace and 
justice. They betray the thousands of people 
young and old who work for candidates dedi- 
cated to a better society. They betray those 
in public life who have invested their lives in 
the cause of a more humane and peaceful 
society. And, they betray their own hopes for 
a more harmonious world based on the 
brotherhood of man. 


UNEMPLOYMENT JUMPS SHARPLY 
FOR MATURE WORKERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, despite the urgent employment 
needs of middle-aged and older persons, 
the United States still does not have a 
clear-cut, effective policy for maximum 
utilization of individuals now regarded 
as “older workers,” 

The price the Nation pays for this 
inaction is a growing dependency ratio 
of nonworkers to workers. 

Recently the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee took potentially far- 
reaching action for the middle-aged and 
older worker when it reported out the 
Employment and Training Opportunities 
Act, S. 3867. 

One major feature—which I cospon- 
sored with the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) and the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy)— 
authorizes the establishment of a mid- 
career development service program to 
provide training, counseling and other 
supportive services directed at the special 
needs of persons 45 years and older. 

Various indices suggest that the criti- 
cal period in the worklives of adults oc- 
curs during their late forties or early 
fifties. For this age group several discern- 
ible trends become evident: 

Joblessness begins to rise; 

Duration of unemployment increases 
sharply; 

Labor force participation declines; 
and 

Poverty increases. 

In the face of mounting widespread 
unemployment, the impact upon ma- 
ture workers and their families has been 
especially severe. 

From January 1969 to July 1970 un- 
employment for persons 45 and older 
jumped precipitously from 596,000 to 
967,000—about a 62-percent increase. 

During this period, long-term unem- 
ployment—15 weeks or longer—nearly 
doubled, from 115,000 to 226,000. 

Yet, in far too many instances the em- 
ployment and training needs of older 
workers have been overlooked or ignored 
under present manpower programs. 

The midcareer development service 
program can help to assure that ade- 
quate resources for training and sup- 
portive services are devoted to the press- 
ing and growing employment problems 
of the mature worker. 

An excellent article in the August is- 
sue of the Typographical Journal dis- 
cusses the need for reshaping our think- 
ing and attitudes about middle-aged and 
older workers. 

Mr, President, I commend this article 
to Senators and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SCIENCE OF “IpUsTRIAL GERONTOLOGY”’ 
CREASINGLY IMPORTANT TO WORKER 

In this time of rapid movement of events 
and ideas new words and terms are frequently 
devised because the old expressions are just 
not adequate. 

This is true of an entirely new fleld which 
embraces the employment and retirement 
problems of middle-aged and older workers. 
It has been given the intriguing name indus- 
trial gerontology. 

There is already a National Institute of In- 
dustrial Gerontology which is funded by a 
grant of the Department of Labor to the 
National Council on the Aging. 

The director of the institute is Norman 
Sprague; who defines industrial gerontology 
as a “new applied science... of aging and 
work,” 

“Industrial gerontology -begins where age, 
per se, becomes a handicap to employment,” 
he says. “Age discrimination in employment 
may start at 35 or 40 in some industries and 
occupations and begins to take on major di- 
mensions when a person reaches the age of 
45.” 

Sprague’s definition appears in the preface 
of. a new book, “Toward an Industrial Geron- 
tology,” by Harold L. Sheppard of the W. E. 
Upjohn Institute for Economic Research, The 
book consists largely of a set of essays or pa- 
pers which were presented at a 1968 seminar 
sponsored by the National Council on the 
Aging, on industrial gerontology. 

The seminar took place several months be- 
fore the law prohibiting discrimination in 
employment because of age became effective. 

The participants in the conference were 
pioneers in this new science long concerned 
with such problems as employment assistance 
for older workers, continued employment, 
pursuit of new skills, and, generally, all the 
barriers which workers find in relation to 
work as they continue to grow older. 

Everyone who works for a living must be 
concerned about the science of gerontology 
since growing older is an essential part of 
life. 

Within the science of gerontology is a 
question that has been the subject of serious 
debate within the industrial community and 
within the labor movement—compulsory re- 
tirement. There are many advocates and 
many positions on this issue. 

Sheppard, in his essay, suggests that “pre- 
retirement attitudes and preparations should 
be examined as possible influences on the 
work behavior of older workers.” 

More importantly, he says there is no basis 
for believing “retirement patterns and pref- 
erence for retirement will continue as they 
are.” 

He raises the question of whether it is 
not possible that under conditions of a gen- 
eral inflationary trend, for example, “older 
persons would want to work longer to re- 
plenish their eroded assets or to guard as- 
sets threatened by rising prices.” 

Sheppard develops other questions, too. 
For example, he noted that 20 to 30 years 
from now older workers may not actively 
seek the “release” from work to the same 
degree that workers do today. He pointed 
out that in higher-educated, white-collar and 
professional areas, the percentage of workers 
in their 70's in the labor force remains quite 
high. 

“There is a great danger,” Sheppard writes, 
“stemming from the fact that policies affect- 
ing the work-play-retirement patterns of 
future generations of the older population 
are grounded into today’s and yesterday's 
factual situations—situations which may no 
longer prevail in future decades.” 

He observes that with the “process of 
aging,” slowing down and the cultural stress 
on the prolongation of life, the trend toward 
early retirement may be reversed on some 
jobs. 


In- 
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This thoughtful question, of course, is 
only one small but nevertheless important 
facet of the science of industrial gerontology. 

Among other areas it is concerned with 
aptitude testing of middle-aged and older 
workers, with job counseling, vocational 
training and placement. It also covers job 
assignments, re-assignment and retention. 

There is a deep concentration on the tran- 
sition from employment to retirement and 
with industrial retirement, itself. It is con- 
cerned with retirement preparation, retire- 
ment criteria and retirement income, with 
public and private pension programs being 
spotlighted. 

The Senate Special Committee on the Ag- 
ing, in its recent hearings on “Economics of 
Aging—Toward a Full Share in Abundance” 
dug deeply into industrial gerontology. It 
is a science with which those of us who 
work for a living will become progressively 
more concerned. 


IN MEMORIAM: LEON M. HERMAN 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, just over a 
year ago, Mr. Leon M. Herman, a noted 
scholar and Soviet expert who served in 
the Library of Congress, passed away 
fom a heart attack. His passing was the 
occasion for numerous obituaries which 
praised him for his expertise and the 
services he had rendered. But it seemed 
to me at the time that none of the obitu- 
aries that were written really did justice 
to the quality of the man. 

In the June 1970 issue of Slavic Re- 
view, there appeared an article which, in 
my opinion, for the first time does justice 
to Leon Herman. The article was written 
by Mr. Joseph G. Whelan, one of Mr. 
Herman’s colleagues in the Soviet Affairs 
Division of the Library. 

In his article Mr. Whelan points out 
that: 

Mr. Herman advised and assisted many 
members and committees of Congress on 
matters relating to his special field of Soviet 
economics in East-West trade. He contributed 
to the work of the Senate committees on 
Foreign Relations, Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, Commerce and the Judiciary. 


Mr. Whelan points out that— 


The publication of his many studies by 
these committees testifies to their high re- 
gard for his competence in his field. 

By his unique professional abilities and 
extraordinary personal qualities his presence 
not only enriched the government service, 
but enriched also the scholarly world; for 
more than just acting as a conduit of ideas 
flowing into the government, he was himself 
a seminal source of influence, generating 
ideas that spread throughout the nation’s 
scholarly community. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Mr. Whelan’s 
article about Mr. Leon Herman be print- 
ed in the RECÒRD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Leon M. Herman, 1905-1969 

On May 29, 1969, Leon M. Herman, as presi- 
dent of the Washington Chapter of the 
AAASS, presided over its annual spring meet- 
ing at George Washington University. In the 
evening he presented a paper on East-West 
economic relations. This was Mr. Herman’s 
last professional activity: he passed away 
suddenly and unexpectedly on May 31, 
stricken with & heart attack while quietly 
resting at his home in Silver Spring, Mary- 
land. 

An eminent specialist in Soviet economic 
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affairs and East-West trade, Mr. Herman had 
a long and distinguished career in the gov- 
ernment service. His interests and activities 
were far-reaching, encompassing public serv- 
ice to the Executive Branch and Congress, 
the scholarly community in this country and 
abroad, and the business world. In the last 
decade of a professional career that spanned 
thirty-five years, Mr. Herman had become an 
internationally recognized scholar-in-gov- 
ernment. 

As in the case of so many first-generation 
American scholars of Soviet affairs, Mr. Her- 
man had his beginning in Eastern Europe. He 
was born in 1905 near Pinsk, Russia, but 
spent his early years in Kiev before emigrat- 
ing to the United States in 1921. After com- 
pleting his undergraduate work at Long Is- 
land University in 1932, he eventually went 
on to the University of Chicago where in 1935 
he received his master’s degree under the 
famed Russian specialist, Professor Samuel 
N. Harper. In the same year, Mr. Herman en- 
tered the government service and began a 
career in the Department of Commerce that 
was to last twenty-two years. There he spe- 
cialized in Soviet affairs and foreign trade, 
and held important posts during his tenure, 
include the position of chief of the Russian 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, In 
1957 he left the Commerce Department and 
began his long association with the Library 
of Congress as senior specialist in Soviet eco- 
nomics in the Legislative Reference Service. 

While at the Library of Congress, Mr. Her- 
man was able to give full range to the many 
talents, skills, and expertise that he had de- 
veloped over the years; and it was no doubt 
there, in the service of Congress, that he was 
able to make his greatest impact as a scholar 
of Soviet Affairs. As a senior specialist, Mr. 
Herman advised and assisted many members 
and committees of Congress on matters relat- 
ing to his special fleld of Soviet economics 
and East-West trade, He contributed to the 
work of the Senate Committees on Foreign 
Relations, Aeronautical and Space Sciences, 
Foreign Commerce, and the Judiciary. The 
publication of his many studies by these 
committees testifies to their high regard for 
his competence in his field. 

Most notable of Mr. Herman’s contribu- 
tions to Congress were the studies on the So- 
viet economy prepared for the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee which he had planned and 
guided from their inception to final publi- 
cation. His demonstrated capabilities as a 
director of research and as a contributing 
scholar were primarily responsible for mak- 
ing these studies the most widely used and 
authoritative publications on the Soviet 
economy. Students of Soviet affairs, econo- 
mists, and foreign policy specialists in this 
country and abroad have acclaimed them as 
& primal source for understanding the Soviet 
economy. Even the Soviet leaders have taken 
note of them. In addition, Mr. Herman di- 
rected the publication of two definitive vol- 
umes on the economy of Mainland China, 
and at the time of his death he was super- 
vising the preparation of a path-breaking 
study on the economy of Eastern Europe. 

As a producing scholar, Mr. Herman was 
prolific, and his scholarly efforts are recorded 
in a vast bibliography of published and un- 
published writings, compiled during his years 
of public service. (A commemorative bibli- 
ography of his published works has been re- 
produced in The ASTE Bulletin, 11, no. 2 
[Fall 1969]: 4-12.) His chapters in books, 
articles, and reviews in professional journals 
were numerous. And students of Soviet af- 
fairs in the late 1940s will recall with grati- 
tude that it was he was translated the major 
Russian economic historical opus by P, I. 
Liashchenko published by Macmillan in 1949. 

But Mr. Herman’s professional interests 
were not confined strictly to the government 
service; they extended far beyond to the feld 
of education, to organizational activity, and 
to the business community. For many years 
he was adjunct professor at the American 
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University’s School of International Service. 
He found time in his busy professional life 
to lecture widely and regularly, especially at 
the State Department’s Foreign Service In- 
stitute and the Defense Department’s Na- 
tional, Industrial, Army, Navy, and Air war 
colleges. Moreover, he was associated with 
and actively engaged in the work of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, the American 

ment Association, and the Committee 
for Economic Development. In addition, he 
was a founding member of the Washington 
Chapter of the AAASS. And, finally, as a 
long-time consultant in East-West trade, Mr. 
Herman won the grateful appreciation of the 
business community, which looked upon him 
as @ skillful interpreter of the Soviet scene 
and accordingly sought his counsel. 

A truly professional man, Mr. Herman 
moved with an uncommon grace and ease 
within the government service and between 
it and the worlds of scholarship and busi- 
ness; and wherever he went those with whom 
he was closely associated could not fail to 
feel the impress of the power of his intellect, 
the depth and breadth of his wisdom, and 
the vast dimension of his human understand- 
ing. In this way, he epitomized the finest of 
what the intellectual should be in the gov- 
ernment service. By his unique professional 
abilities and extraordinary personal qualities, 
his presence not only enriched the govern- 
ment service, but enriched also the scholarly 
world; for more than just acting as a con- 
duit of ideas flowing into the government, 
he was himself a seminal source of influence, 
generating ideas that spread throughout the 
nation’s scholarly community. 

This is no small legacy for a career that 
stretched over three decades. Perhaps it is 
this feature of Leon Herman’s life that will 
be most remembered by his many profes- 
sional colleagues. But it will be this and the 
memory of a warm and gentle man that will 
remain with those who were closest to him. 

JOSEPH G. WHELAN, 
Library of Congress. 


THE CURRENT MOLD OF SDS 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in “Case 
and Comment” for July-August 1970, ap- 
pears an article by the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover. The article also appeared 
in 38 Fordham Law Review 289, entitled 
“A Study in Marxist Revolutionary Vio- 
lence,” which traces the development of 
Students for a Democratic Society. This 
authoritative article is must reading for 
all Americans, especially for parents of 
students and students attending or about 
to attend college. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Sropy IN Marxist REVOLUTIONARY VIO- 
LENCE: STUDENTS FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCI- 
ETY, 1962-1969 

(By John Edgar Hoover) 

People ask, what is the nature of the revo- 
lution that we talk about? Who will it be 
made by, and for, and what are its goals and 
strategy? 

The goal is the destruction of US imperial- 
ism and the achievement of a classless world: 
world communism. 

The most important task for us toward 
making the revolution .. . is the creation 
of a mass revolutionary movement. ... A 
revolutionary mass movement is different 
from the traditional revisionist mass base of 
“sympathizers.” Rather it is akin to the Red 
Guard in China, based on the full participa- 
tion and Involvement of masses of people in 
the practice of making revolution; a move- 
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ment with & full willingness to participate 
in the violent and illegal struggle. 

The RYM [Revolutionary Youth Move- 
ment] must . . . lead to the effective orga- 
nization needed to survive and to create 
another battlefield of the revolution. 

A revolution is a war.... This will re- 
quire a cadre organization, effective secrecy, 
self-reliance among the cadres... . There- 
fore the centralized organization of revolu- 
tionaries must be a political organization as 
well as- military, what is generally called a 
“Marxist-Leninist” party. 

We must take every opportunity to ex- 
plain that the state cannot be challenged 
except through revolutionary violence. This 
is its nature. 

We must study reyolutionary principles of 
organization as Lenin, Mao, and others have 
written about them, develop collective meth- 
ods of work and decision-making, and fight 
anti-communism,. ... 

It is part of our function as a revolutionary 
youth movement... 2 

We're not communist inspired. We're com- 
munists. Corrupt, evil and it [our system of 
government] should be destroyed, in fact 
smashed.* 

A disease afflicts America today—the 
disease of extremism. We see extremism of 
several varieties: left wing extremism (Old 
Left and New Left); right wing extremism 
(Minutemen); black extremism (Black Pan- 
ther Party); white extremism (Ku Klux Klan 
and anti-Negro hate groups). The mass 
media each day is filled with charges and 
countercharges, with accusations and coun- 
teraccusations, with one group bitterly as- 
sailing and denouncing another group. All 
too frequently these verbal assaults are rein- 
forced with violent acts: murder, assault, 
arson, bombings. 

Extremism poses a dangerous threat to the 
integrity of democratic institutions. Every 
American should be concerned. When in- 
dividuals or organizations take the law into 
their own hands, they render a grave dis- 
service to the concepts of civility and legality 
which hold our society together. The Greek 
historian Thucydides many years ago wrote 
about Athens: 

Trust, the main element in high character, 
disappeared, laughed to scorn, and a con- 
vinced, suspicious hostility between man and 
man everywhere took its place® 

Our democratic society is held together by 
the law—that body of precedents, interpreta- 
tions, statutes and pragmatic applications 
which theoretically provides balance, fair 
play and, to the best of human judgment, 
justice and dignity to the individual. The 
democratic process provides for change—but 
change within the framework of law. “The 
life of the law,” said Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, “has not been logic: it has been ex- 
perience.” * The law is a constantly evolving 
process which allows errors to be corrected, 
judgments to be reversed, and new knowl- 
edge to be incorporated. 

Our society allows and encourages protest 
and dissent,’ the opinions of the minority 
as well as the majority. Every citizen and 
group has the right (and duty) to point out 
the many imperfections in society and to 
take steps to have them corrected. But these 
steps must be within the democratic 
process—not in opposition to the law. Civil 
disobedience, violence and flouting of the 
law have no place in a democratic society. 
Free government is tragically weakened when 
individuals show disrespect for the law, en- 
gage in vigilante actions or endeavor to set 
one element of society against the other. 
When any group openly proclaims that our 
government should be overthrown by vio- 
lence, the time has come to be concerned— 
and we as a nation have reached that point! 

The quotations above * reflect the existence 
in America today of a small group of in- 
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dividuals, primarily. college students, who are 
working for the overthrow of our democratic 
institutions. A scant two years ago, few 
Americans had heard of the Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS). Today these ini- 
tials are the trademarks of a movement whose 
members have developed into embittered, 
vociferous revolutionaries who have ignited 
many campus insurrections. They have noth- 
ing but contempt for this country’s laws. 


THE NEW EXTREMISTS 


Here is a new type of extremism, an ex- 
tremism all the more dangerous because it 
emanates from a group of young people 
(many of whom are highly trained academi- 
cally) whose bitterness against their coun- 
try is so intense that many of them want 
blindly to destroy without much (if any) 
thought as to what is to emerge from this 
destruction. Their ill will is guided more by 
whim than plan, more by cynical pessimism 
than hope for a better future, more by the 
spiteful revenge of the frustrated than by 
dedication to a noble cause. A type of youth- 
ful barbarism?’ seems to have taken hold 
of this minority (SDS being an extremely 
small minority of our college generation). 
Danger arises from the fact that these people 
in their hatred and anti-intellectualism, will 
cause great damage not only in the academic 
community but also in society as a whole. 

Let us look briefly at the history and de- 
velopment of the SDS from a relatively ob- 
scure and mild campus group to an organiza- 
tion advocating Marxist revolutionary 
violence. Then let us discuss some of the 
controlling processes and techniques of the 
SDS mentality, i.e., the processes which have 
severed allegiance to this country and to 
democratic principles. 

The history of SDS is brief—spanning a 
scant seven years. Actually, SDS as we know 
it today was born at a convention of a mere 
handful of students meeting at Port Huron, 
Michigan, in June, 1962.° These were the 
days of the civil rights struggles in the 
South, Many SDS members and sympathizers 
had been active in voter registration drives 
and freedom demonstrations and _ rallies. 
Their enthusiasm ran high and it seemed 
that SDS was to be a militant protest group 
bent on achieving reforms. 

The original ideological framework of the 
SDS was proclaimed in the so-called Port 
Huron Statement adopted at the founding 
convention. Though the statement dealt with 
many issues of the day, it was characterized 
by two key words—‘“participatory democ- 
racy"—meaning, among other things, that 
the institutions of American society should 
be more open for individual participation and 
citizens should be encouraged to develop a 
sense of personal responsibility and concern. 

As a social system we seek the establish- 
ment of a democracy of individual participa- 
tion, governed by two central aims: that the 
individual share in those social decisions de- 
termining the quality and direction of his 
life; that society be organized to encourage 
independence in men and provide the media 
for their common participation.™ 

The preamble of SDS's constitution * con- 
tains this sentence: 

It [SDS] maintains a vision of a demo- 
cratic society, where at all levels the people 
have control of the decisions which affect 
them and the resources on which they are 
dependent. 

Following the Port Huron convention, SDS 
leaders returned to their respective cam- 
puses and embarked on an ambitious or- 
ganizing campaign with the primary objec- 
tive of “radicalizing” the students. In 1964, 
the Free Speech Movement erupted at the 
University of California at Berkeley. Also, 
there were the Gulf of Tonkin incident (Au- 
gust, 1964) and the escalation of the Viet- 
nam War. New Left leaders began channeling 
the movement into anti-war activities. The 
SDS actively participated in the growing stu- 
dent unrest and the demonstrations against 
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the Vietnam War. However, SDS was not yet 
regarded as & revolutionary, violence-prone 


up. 
een A SDS involved itself in community 
action projects, In the autumn of 1964, SDS 
reportedly was active in seven such projects.™ 
The theory of these projects was to organize 
the residents of communities around the im- 
mediate issues which affected their lives, 
such as housing, jobs, education, voting 
rights, and opposition to the war in Vietnam. 
The “participatory democracy” theme pro- 
pounded by SDS brought many enthusiastic 
responses. “What is the strategy of social 
change implicit in the concept of participa- 
tory democracy?” = asks one commentator. 
He went on to say: 
The concept has become important this 
past winter [1964-1965]. ... [A] number of 
SDS leaders have left college and are seeking 
to apply the idea in Northern ghettoes. 
The SNCC [Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee] or SDS worker does not 
build a parallel institution to impose an 
ideology on it. He views himself as a catalyst, 
helping to create an environment which will 
help the local people to decide what they 
want.” 


Enthusiastically, this commentator could 


say: “A new style of work, fusing politics 
and direct action into radical community 

tion, is emerging in both SDS and 
SNCC.” #* 

But the whole concept of “participatory 
democracy”—meaning & sincere effort to 
en democratic processes by 
citizen responsibility—was & mere shibbo- 
leth. The seeds of antidemocratic thought 
contained in the original Port Huron State- 
ment began to sprout, and the SDS (start- 

around 1966-1967) changed rapidly and 
perceptibly. It became more militant, more 
hostile, more anti x 
oted the process: 

A year ago SDS was discussing the possi- 
bility of a move “from protest to polities.” 
Tođay, the discussion, and perhaps the de- 
cision, is “from to resistance.” The 
distinction between politics and resistance 
is so great as to imply a qualitative change. 

This “qualitative change” was fundamen- 

boding: The SDS had rejected 
the role of working as a left wing force 
within the traditional political structure of 
society. “Most people in SDS,” said one of its 
national leaders, “are not even vaguely sym- 
pathetic to the parliamentary game.” w In- 
stead, it had cast its lot on & policy of re- 
sistance. 

No matter what America demands, it does 
not possess us. Whenever that demand 
comes—we resist.” 

A resistance movement, based on the slo- 
gan, “Not with my life, you don’t,” is basic 
to helping people break out of their own 


Many of us in SDS share a conviction that 
this is what has to happen. That we must 
resist, and that people must break free. None 
of us is sure we can win. All we can say 
is that there are other ways to lead our lives 
in the face of the obscenity of what Ameri- 
can life is—and that we intend to live them 
that way.” 

The dangerous Rubicon of violence had 
been crossed! Since 1967 the SDS has been 
involved in an ever-escalating tempo of 
radical activity. In the spring of 1968, SDS 
was a spearhead in the violent student 
demonstration at Columbia University. The 
1968-1969 academic year saw SDS violence 
on many campuses, including the conviction 
of an SDS member at a Midwestern univer- 
sity under the federal sabotage statute= 
for attempting to bomb a Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps (ROTC) building on campus. 
In April, 1969, Cameron David Bishop, an 
SDS member, was placed on the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation’s (FBI) “Ten Most 
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Wanted” list of criminal fugitives. Bishop 
was charged with sabotage in the dynamit- 
ing of power transmission towers in 
Colorado. 

THE ROLE OF THE FBI 

The primary responsibility for handling 
violations of the law in connection with 
student disruptions rests with local law en- 
forcement. The FBI, as a federal investiga- 
tive agency, does not possess police powers 
including guarding buildings and grounds or 
providing personal protection. The FBI's re- 
sponsibility is primarily twofold: (1) col- 
lection of intelligence data for immediate 
dissemination to authorized individuals in 
the executive branch of the government; and 
(2) securing evidence of any violation of 
federal laws within its jurisdiction. 

Reported incidents attributed to the New 
Left suggest a few of the more serious federal 
crimes which some extremists may be dis- 
posed to commit. One group of offenses 
would be directed toward crippling military 
programs, including such acts as (1) sabo- 
tage to ROTC facilities on campus, recruit- 
ing stations, and other military installations, 
or war material (18 USC §§ 2151-56 (1964) ); 
(2) destruction, theft, or alteration of any 
Selective Service document or record (50 
USC App §462 (Supp IV, 1969); 18 USC 
§ 1361 (1964)); (3) counseling evasion of the 
Selective Service Act (50 USC App § 462 
(Supp IV, 1969)); (4) counseling insub- 
ordination or disloyalty of troops (18 USC 
§2387(a) (1) (1964)); (5) harboring de- 
serters from the Armed Forces (18 USC 
$1381 (1964)); and (6) interference with 
government communications (18 usc 
§ 1362 (1964) ). 

Another group of offenses would inyolve 
riot and civil disorder such as (1) traveling 
in interstate or foreign commerce to incite 
a riot or otherwise encourage, participate in, 
or commit any act of violence in a riot (18 
USC §2101(a) (1) (Supp IV, 1969)); (2) in- 
terfering with any fireman or law enforce- 
ment officer on Official duty during a civil 
disorder in any way that obstructs or ad- 
versely affects interstate commerce (18 USC 
§ 231(a) (3) (1964)); or (3) interference with 
the exercise of federally protected rights (18 
USC § 245(b) (Supp IV, 1969) ). 

There are many other possibilities, of 
course. Among these are (1) advocating over- 
throw of government (18 USC § 2385 (1964) ); 
(2) desecration of the flag of the United 
States (18 USC § 700 (1964)); (3) assaulting, 
resisting, or impeding certain officers of the 
federal government (18 USC §111 (1964)); 
(4) assaulting certain foreign diplomatic 
and other official personnel (18 USC §112 
(1964) ); and (5) threats against the Presi- 
dent (18 USC § 871 (1964)). 

At the SDS’s 1968 national convention in 

, a workshop on sabotage and explo- 
sives was held. Here participants were told 
not only how to manufacture Molotov cock- 
tails and incendiary devices but also how 
they could best be used against the “Estab- 
lishment.” 

In December, 1968, the SDS’s National 
Council approved a resolution entitled “To- 
wards a Revolutionary Youth Movement.” 
This resolution stated flatly: 

The main task now is to begin moving 
beyond the. limitations of struggle placed 
upon a student moyement. We must realize 
our potential to reach out to new constitu- 
encies both on and off campus and build 
SDS into a youth movement that is revolu- 
tionary. 

This is where SDS is today ™—a youth 
movement dedicated to a revolution of 
violence. 

The SDS, however, is merely one group in 
the so-called New Left movement. This move- 
ment consists of many elements, for exam- 
ple, anarchists, communists (of various 
types), hippies, pacifists, and idealists. We 
must be extremely careful in differentiating 
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and not lump all protesters into the extrem- 
ist SDS category. Protest is a legitimate 
function of the university and society as a 
whole. This nation was built on protest. 
Many students and adults, for sincere rea- 
sons of their own, oppose the war in Vietnam, 
the draft, and university policies. They have 
a right to protest within the structure of 
free government. Great damage can be done 
by labeling these individuals as SDS members 
or guilty of advocating revolution. These 
non-SDSers are frequently manipulated by 
the extremist minorities, but they shoua 
not be eee categorized as members or 
sympathizers of SDS. 


WHAT THE SDS BELIEVES 


Just what processes caused these tragic 
developments in the SDS? What factors 
molded the thinking and actions of this ex- 
tremist minority of young people? 

(1) A basic and fundamental rejection of 
democratic institutions and values as archaic, 
irrelevant and meaningless. 

SDS literature is filled with comments con- 
temptuous of democratic institutions and 
processes. “I don’t plan to vote,” said an 
SDSer. “It’s no choice—there are three pigs 
running for president. [W]e denounce the 
electoral process, it’s senseless." “Vote 
Where Power Is. Our Power Is in the Street.” * 
proclaimed an SDS publication. “While courts 
are still available to us as a means of defense, 
we should use them to the fullest extent, 
using the opportunity each time we appear in 
court to make clear the political nature of 
the police, courts, and attacks on individ- 
uals,” * proclaims the Revolutionary Youth 
Movement II. The law enforcement officer is 
called a “pig.” SDS members taunt, and hurl 
bitter obscenities against the police officer. In 
a recent interview SDS leaders were asked: 

Question: “How would you describe the 
en am and the structure of this coun- 

Answer: “Capitalist, pig, power structure. 
That’s what it is.” 

Question: “Would you call it a democracy 
at all?” 

Answer: “No.” # 

The whole history of Judaic-Christian cul- 
ture is ridiculed, mocked and scorned. Out of 
this rejection of a belief in democratic values, 
grow dangerous processes. 

(2) Violence as the type of leadership re- 
quired to effect change in the United States. 

If an individual rejects democratic values, 
then violence becomes an acceptable means 
of action. The hatred of the “Establishment” 
(meaning the government, the military, pri- 
vate industry, and the educational system) 
is so intense that any means of attack is jus- 
tified. 

Until the student is willing to destroy 
totally and joyfully those repressive struc- 
tures—to attack and destroy the bourgeois 
social order—his student movement will al- 
ways be just that—never truly revolutionary. 
There can be no liberated university in a 
dead society. All or nothing. The buildings 
are yours for the burning, for until they are 
destroyed, along with civilization and its 
death, you will not live. 

The revolutionary project should be clear 
to the student—destruction of the univer- 
sity . . . unless the student is capable of de- 
struction as creation, there will be no revolu- 
tionary transformation.“ 

To the SDS member, a key feature of this 
violence is guerrilla warfare. “We are work- 
ing to build a guerrilla force in an urban en- 
vironment.” * He looks upon himself as an 
extremely small minority in a vast sea of 
hostile “imperialism,” impotent, inconse- 
quential and weak. Revolutionary power can 
be generated in his eyes, therefore, only 
through guerrilla tactics.“ No wonder the 
guerrilla, the individual who defied the Es- 
tablishment and fought to overthrow existing 
society, is a New Left and SDS hero.” Very 
revealing, a guerrilla warfare is a topic of 
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study in the so-called free universities.» Here 
is a description of one course from a free uni- 
versity catalogue: 

URBAN GUERRILLA WARFARE 


We will study the aims and techniques of 
guerrilla warfare in an urban setting: organi- 
zation, training, propaganda, intelligence and 
counterintelligence, sabotage, and civilian 
resistance. We will do this through the use 
of theory texts, practical manuals, and war 
games.* 

The whole concept of violence was tragi- 
cally emphasized in a recent issue of SDS's 
New Left Notes. Under the caption, “Bring 
the War Home!,” page one carried a full page 
photograph of a little boy with a big smile 
placing an object on a railroad track, The 
description read: “With a defiant smile, 5- 
year-old . .. shows how he placed a 25-pound 
concrete slab on the tracks and wrecked a 
passenger train.” * 

(8) This violence is justified as moral, 
honorable, the thing to do, This gives SDS 
violence and potential violence a pseudo- 
religious fervor, a seeming moral imperative 
leading to the danger that the uncritical ob- 
server may consider the perpetrator as a 
martyr rather than a criminal. 

In one attempted bombing by an SDSer, 
the culprit, who was apprehended and con- 
victed, said he did not really want to injure 
any person. He wanted to destroy this ROTC 
building, he said, as a symbolic act, as his 
personal protest against the Establishment. 

This SDS attitude is reminiscent of pre- 
vious anarchist criminal activities in this 
country. Emma Goldman, the well known 
anarchist leader, has told how she and Alex- 
ander Berkman, another anarchist, plotted 
the murder of a key American industrial 
leader who, in their eyes, was symbolic of 
the hated Establishment. Berkman would 
personally attempt to kill him—not that 
Berkman had a personal grievance against 
this man, but that this individual was a 
“symbol of wealth and power.” Berkman 
would gain nothing personally—nor did he 
expect anything.” To these anarchists, the 
deed was justified because it would not only 
shock the Establishment but also would prop- 
agate their message to the whole nation. 
The “message” was as important as the 
deed. It was for the cause! Goldman adds: 

“Our end was the sacred cause of the op- 
pressed and exploited people. It was for them 
that we were going to give our lives. What if 
a few should have to perish?—the many 
would be made free and could live in beauty 
and in comfort. Yes, the end in this case 
justified the means.” * 

Some SDS leaders have talked about “the 
politics of guilt’—meaning that, in their 
opinion, Americans have troubled and guilty 
consciences about injustices and inequities 
in their society. To the hard core SDS mem- 
bers, a policy of violent confrontation (in- 
cluding campus insurrections, bombings and 
arson) hopefully will bring public sympathy 
and approval (even if silent) .™ Moreover, it 
may stir up interest in their cause and even 
prevent their prosecution later on criminal 
charges! 

As a nation, we must recognize that this 
style of anarchist violence is a violation of 
our laws and should be treated accordingly. 

(4) Disaffection from democratic values 
and a growing tendency toward violence have 
led to an increasing SDS emphasis on revolu- 
tion, meaning a qualitative and fundamental 
change in the economic, political, social and 
cultural system of this country. 

Not long ago an observer of SDS activities 
commented that the SDS'’s attitude toward 
specific issues, such as opposition to the 
ROTC, the war in Vietnam and the univer- 
sity system, had become secondary to a big- 
ger, broader, more important goal, namely, 
revolution. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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Today, the SDS is calling into question the 
entire structure of American society and 
pronouncing it unfit for survival. The system 
as a whole, it says, is the enemy, not specific 
injustices and weaknesses. Accordingly, what 
is needed is a total purging of what is re- 
garded as “evil,” “corrupt,” and “degenerate.” 
Apparently, there is to be no compromise, no 
selection of what is good or bad. The entire 
apparatus is to be discarded. 

Ideologically we began to grasp the idea 
that the system as a whole was the enemy; 
tactically we began to try to attack the sys- 
tem as a whole system. We gradually aban- 
doned the notion that if we fought and 
fought for reforms we might succeed in re- 
forming the system away or that conscious- 
ness would somehow arise out of enough local 
fights so eventually the local rent-strike 
group would spring into action as a guer- 
rilla force.” 

Gone are the days of “sewer socialism,’ 
a term used by the SDS to mean reformist 
efforts on a local basis to improve society. 
The anti-war demonstrations changed this 
attitude. 

Here in the United States those demon- 
strations set the terms for the struggle and 
gave the movement a push in gutsiness and 
in the targets it chose to attack. Remember 
the Pentagon and the nearly simultaneous 
West Coast Oakland Induction Center demon- 
strations. The slogans, targets, and militancy 
were almost totally new. We moved from in- 
dividual acts of moral protest—remember 
the spring before the draft card burning had 
been considered the very limit of the move- 
ment—to massive attacks on the centers of 
military power in this country.“ 

The march on the Pentagon (October, 
1967), according to the SDS, enabled the 
Movement to reach out “to millions where 
our organizing in the past could only reach 
thousands. . . . The demonstrations had a 
double effect: They spread the word that it 
was legitimate to fight and helped create a 
culture of resistance in which GIs revolted, 
white working-class gangs turned political 

"a 


The outcome is the current efort by the 
SDS to develop what is called a revolutionary 
youth movement (RYM). An SDS faction, 
Weatherman, issued a position paper which 
talks about a cadre-type, clandestine organi- 
zation of revolutionaries under the disci- 
pline of centralized leadership. This organiza- 
tion would be buttressed by a revolutionary 
mass movement. “The most important task 
for us toward making the revolution ... 
is the creation of a mass revolutionary move- 
ment, without which a clandestine revyolu- 
tionary party will be impossible.” # 

Can SDS, with its factionalism and ha- 
tred of discipline, create a revolutionary or- 
ganization? Without it, the revolution can- 
not be brought about. The SDS militants 
know that discipline, organization and 
trained leadership are needed. The very fact 
that so many SDSers are talking seriously 
about revolution makes the future one to 
watch closely. 

(5) “The new left as it has been known 
during this decade disappeared during the 
Chicago SDS convention, It is being replaced 
by Marzism-Leninism.” “+ 

This diagnosis by the Guardian, the “in- 
dependent radical newsweekly” which re- 
ports New Left activities, identifies a proc- 
ess inherent in SDS even from its early 
days. SDS (including its many factions) is 
today Marxist-Leninist orlented. 


Factions 


A loosely structured group, SDS has al- 
ways been an ideological potpourri, includ- 
in several varieties of Marxist positions: 
Trotskyites (Socialist Workers Party and its 
youth group, the Young Socialist Alliance), 
pro-Moscow communists of the Communist 
Party, USA, and its youth affiliate, the W.E.B. 
DuBois Clubs, and the Pro-Red Chinese 
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Progressive Labor Party. As time progressed, 
the Progressive Labor Party (PLP) became 
extremely strong in the SDS, resulting in a 
massive factional struggle at the June, 1969, 
national convention. The PLP faction was 
expelled and exists today as a rival group 
claiming that it is the true SDS.“ 

The two National Office factions (Weather- 
man and RYM II) and the Progressive Labor 
Party group have both similarities and dif- 
ferences. Because of conflicting claims the 
task of distinguishing their positions be- 
comes difficult. The Guardian of June 28, 
1969, however, reporting on SDS’s National 
Convention, sets forth a brief summary of the 
various viewpoints. 

RYM, as the concept is known, seeks to 
convert SDS into a mass revolutionary or- 
ganization of youth grounded in Marxism- 
Leninism and Mao Tse-tung’s thought... . 
[T]he RYM group split into two factions 
known as “weatherman” and RYM 2, based 
on names of papers submitted to the conven- 
tion by the two groups. 

Both factions agreed on many points, but 
came to a parting of ways due to different 
ideas on such questions as black liberation, 
women’s liberation, nationalism, the white 
working class and action tactics. 

Weatherman ... tends to deny the lead- 
ing role of the working class in revolutionary 
struggle. It has been charged with ad- 
venturism both for its seeming indifference 
to white workers and for a shock-brigade 
action strategy... . 

Blacks in the U.S. are viewed [by] weather- 
man as a separate colonized nation within 
the oppressor country. National liberation for 
blacks in the oppressor country, it is main- 
tained, cannot be accomplished until cap- 
italism is overthrown, On women's liberation, 
the weatherman tendency holds that women 
should be organized around anti-imperialist, 
antiracist struggles. 

RYM 2... sees the proletariat as being 
the main force in the revolution, while at 
this stage, revolutionary blacks at home and 
liberation struggles abroad play the leading 
role. Blacks, women and students, RYM 2 
holds, play a key role in raising the con- 
sciousness of the working class by struggling 
for their own liberation. 

Blacks in the U.S. are seen by RYM 2 as a 
separate nation, but because of the dual posi- 
tion of black workers—oppressed as blacks, 
superexploited as workers—"their fight for 
the right of self-determination is a pre- 
condition for any kind of socialism in this 
country.” This struggle for liberation, along 
with women’s struggle for liberation from 
male supremacy and the struggles of youth, 
is seen as a means of developing proletarian 
unity and revolution.“ 

As to the PLP (here called PL) the Guard- 
ian states: 

PL, which considers itself the vanguard of 
the proletarian struggle, sees the working 
class as the key to revolution. While support- 
ing self-determination, PL insists that na- 
tional liberation struggles, including the 
black struggle in the U.S. must have a class 
character. Juxtaposed to the Black Panther 
Party slogan, “Power to the people,” PL de- 
mands “Power to the workers.” PL says stu- 
dent actions must be In the objective inter- 
est of the working class. ... Women are 
seen as superexploited workers, victims of the 
ruling class—not as being oppressed by men 
as well.” a 

These groups differ also on tactics (how 
to bring about the revolution) as well as an 
overall strategy (the revolution itself)..The 
Weatherman faction is the most militant, 
believing that direct, forcible, in-the-street 
guerrilla incidents must be pursued. RYM 
II, though not disavowing violence, is less 
militant. Guerrilla-violent tactics, RYM II 
leaders feel, are self-defeating and will prob- 
ably alienate both potential recruits and 
public opinion. RYM II stresses study and 
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education with an emphasis on the classical 
definition of the working class as the correct 
means to attain revolution. The PLP follows 
more RYM’s tactics than those of Weather- 
man. The PLP, basing its position on the his- 
toric teachings of Marxism-Leninism, is not 
opposed in principle to the use of force. How- 
ever, tactically speaking, it feels such ex- 
tremist tactics at the present time would do 
the movement more harm than good. 

Perhaps the SDS is the victim of history— 
that in attempting to bring about a revolu- 
tion against “capitalist” society, it has par- 
tially succumbed to the Marxist-Leninist 
analysis of “imperialist” society.“ Marxist 
terminology, concepts and thought processes 
permeate SDS revolutionary literature. In 
fact, the SDS, despite the purported intel- 
lectual prowess of its leadership, has not de- 
veloped on its own an original, self-thought- 
out revolutionary analysis of capitalist so- 
ciety which would be independent of the his- 
toric. Marxist viewpoint! Rather, the SDS 
and other New Leftists, who consider them- 
selves “youthful” and “modern,” have be- 
come prisoners of a nineteenth century doc- 
trine! 

USING THE “WORKING CLASS” 


A key issue pertaining to Marxist doctrine 
is SDS’s efforts to make contact with the 
“working class,” the “industrial proletariat” 
whom Marx considered as the class destined 
to carry out the revolution. Can students 
alone bring about a revolution? Most SDS 
thinking (especially the PLP faction) says 
“no.” Students must combine with “work- 
ers.” In the summer of 1969, the SDS insti- 
tuted a highly publicized “Work In” pro- 
gram “ whereby SDS members were encour- 
aged to secure jobs in private industry for 
the purpose of making personal contact with 
workers. In these contacts they were to at- 
tempt to “radicalize” the workers, that is, to 
convince them of SDS’s position on current 
issues. 

There is an abhorrence in the SDS to the 
Communist Party, USA, which is considered 
“bureaucratic,” “old-fashioned” and “irrele- 
vant.” Communist Party, USA, leaders and 
members have been active in SDS activities, 
but its leadership is skeptical and critical of 
many SDS policies.” For that reason, some 
top SDS leaders™ have publicly identified 
themselves as revolutionary communists 
with a small “c,” that is, they claim they 
owe allegiance to the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism but not to either the Communist 
Party, USA, or its mentor, the Soviet Union.” 

Actually, however, all SDS factions are 
Marxist—with the Marxist contempt for law, 
the dignity of the individual, and the rights 
of others. The tragedy of the SDS is that a 
group of young people, some with personal 
idealism and sincerity, have “jumped the 
tracks.” They have left the mainstream of 
the democratic processes which have given 
life and meaning to the American experi- 
ment of government. 

These students, many from economically 
affluent and well-educated families, have ac- 
tually corrupted idealism and sullied the 
historic academic search for the truth. Many 
of their errors come from a shallow intellec- 
tualism, a lack of knowledge of history, and 
an arrogant self-righteousnmess which leads 
them to believe they alone know the truth. 
Dialogue, reason and understanding are 
scorned as contemptuous bourgeois values. 
“Non-negotiable demands,” pompous gen- 
eralizations, the simplification of complex 
issues into irrelevant and pious slogans—all 
these have propelled the SDS into the waste- 
land of nihilism, revolution and destruction. 

Moreover, in the process they have lost 
their independence as either thinkers or 
custodians of the hopes of the future. Why? 
Because they have been captured by an an- 
tiquated totalitarian system known as Marx- 
ism-Leninism: In all their talk about being 
avant-garde, advanced thinkers, the bringers 
of a “new day,” SDS leaders are voices from 
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the past who talk in terms of violence, brute 
power and destruction. These are the age-old 
techniques of the conqueror and the crim- 
inal. In the name of dissent, SDS attempts 
to stifle dissent. In the name of an alleged 
pursuit of “justice,” SDS is willing to jeop- 
ardize and undermine the accomplishments, 
values and welfare of a society which today 
is providing a higher standard of living and 
greater personal freedoms to its citizens than 
any society in history. 


SOCIETY’S OBLIGATION 


Our society has an obligation to face up 
to the realities of SDS extremism. 

First, we must remember that SDS tactics 
represent a minority sentiment on our col- 
lege campuses. The 1960's have been an age 
of protest, of questioning, of asking vital 
questions about our society. Our colleges 
have produced an inquiring generation, 
young people who are sincerely and deeply 
concerned about problems which arise from 
a complex, industrialized, urban society. We 
want this questioning process to continue. 
We should be thankful for the sophisticated, 
intelligent, poised generation of young 
people now coming of age. 

Second, adults have a special obligation 
to establish and maintain a dialogue with 
the rising generation. All too frequently we 
in the FBI find a complete lack of communi- 
cation between parents and young people 
about the really serious issues of life. Yes, 
there is talk about a new car or a vacation 
trip, but amazingly little about some of the 
basic problems which concern young people 
today (the war in Vietnam, the draft, race 
relations, poverty). Often a parent and a 
child violently disagree—and each goes his 
own way, preventing the mutual interchange 
of opinions. The generation gap is, to a 
large extent, a communication gap. 

Third, in discussing the SDS (or any other 
type of extremism) we must be careful of 
our facts and not indiscriminately label 
those whom we do not personally like or 
whose opinions are unpopular as extremists. 
We must remember that many non-SDS, 
moderate students are also protesting about 
key issues of the day. We should not label 
these legitimate protests as “SDS extremism” 
and therefore dismiss them from considera- 
tion. The genuine, hard core radical on cam- 
pus must be distinguished from the legiti- 
mate protester. 

Fourth, we must remember that the way 
to combat extremism is not by counterex- 
tremism. In other words, one of the dangers 
of SDS extremism on campuses is that it will 
engender antidemocratic vigilante and illegal 
actions against this minority. These extrem- 
ists can and must be handled under due 
process of law, There is no room either on or 
off campus for an antidemocratic backlash. 

Fifth, society must take seriously its own 
weaknesses and work to remedy them, 
promptly, effectively and fairly. Young peo- 
ple very rightfully hate hypocrisy and sham. 
The best way to counteract extremism of 
any kind is through a healthy society with 
self-creative energies working for constant 
improvement, 

Sixth, the legal profession has a special 
obligation. It simply cannot remain quies- 
cent about the SDS’s stance toward our laws 
and democratic society. Students in law 
school, in particular, have an excellent op- 
portunity, through campus media and dis- 
cussions, to emphasize the sanctity of the 
law and to explain that violence ultimately 
is self-defeating. If lawyers do not protest 
extremist violations of the law. who else is 
there to defend the law? 

Theodore Roosevelt said: “Much has been 
given us, and much will rightfully be ex- 
pected from us. We have duties to others and 
duties to ourselves; and we can shirk 
neither.” = 

America must face up to the challenge of 
extremism—lest, step by step, the founda- 
tions of the law are eroded to the detriment 
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of all of us. No cement more durable to hold 
together a free society has ever been found 
than the law and all the majesty it repre- 
sents. 

FOOTNOTES 


1 You Don’t Need a Weatherman to Know 
Which Way the Wind Blows, New Left Notes, 
June 18, 1969, at 3, col. 1 (emphasis added). 

2 Revolutionary Youth Movement II, New 
Left Notes, July 8, 1969, at 5, col. 1. The Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society (SDS) met 
in national convention in June, 1969, in 
Chicago, Illinois. Intense factionalism 
erupted, and the organization split into two 
major groups each claiming to be the true 
SDS. One group is generally known as the 
National Office faction, the other the Pro- 
gressive Labor Party. The National Office 
group, in turn is beset by factionalism and 
differing viewpoints. One such subgroup is 
known as the Weatherman group, the other 
the Revolutionary Youth Movement II, based 
on the two position papers issued. 

*Interview with Mark Rudd, SDS National 
Secretary, on Television Station WJW, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Aug. 30, 1969. 

* The Ku Klux Klan has frequently abused 
the rights of others through extremist and 
terrorist violence. The brutal murders of Lt. 
Col. Lemuel A. Penn in Georgia (July, 1964) 
and of three civil rights workers in Mississippi 
(June, 1964) are flagrant examples of Klan 
violence. Extremism denies the legal rights 
of others (such as the right of assembly, free 
speech, travel, vote, and the press). On May 
2, 1967, a group of Black Panther Party mem- 
bers armed with rifles, shotguns, and hand- 
guns invaded the chamber of the California 
State Assembly while that body was in ses- 
sion to protest pending gun legislation. Ob- 
viously, here was an attempt to intimidate 
the legislative process. In October, 1969, 
groups of SDS members descended on Chi- 
cago, engaging in an orgy of vandalism. These 
types of hooliganism are a threat to the 
operation of democratic institutions. 

sJ. Finley, Thucydides 210 (1963). 

*O. W. Holmes, The Common Law 1 (1881). 

* Legitimate protest encompasses a wide 
variety of choices and techniques, such as 
writing or visiting your congressman or other 
elected officials, letters to the editors of news- 
papers, petitions to legislative or executive 
bodies, and peaceful rallies and demonstra- 
tions. Legitimate protest means, basically, 
citizens expressing their opinions and views 
within the framework of the law, Our news 
media reflect constantly instances of how 
legitimate protest brings changes in society— 
ranging all the way from obtaining new traf- 
fic signs and playgrounds to changes in na- 
tional policy. A great strength of our society 
is its ability to adjust to new problems, is- 
sues, and challenges through orderly and 
lawful change. 

8 See text accompanying notes 1 & 2 supra. 

°A vivid contrast to SDS extremism is 
shown by the many examples of student 
groups which have peacefully sought the.cor- 
rection of alleged wrongs in society and 
achieved results. Sometimes these groups are 
interested in strictly local problems (traffic 
control, local elections, housing). Other 
times, the campus group is part of a larger 
off-campus organization (political, economic, 
cultural). 

1 SDS was originally the youth affiliate of 
the League for Industrial Democracy. The 
two organizations, however, parted in 1965. 

u Port Huron Statement, SDS Convention, 
Port Huron, Mich., Aug., 1962, at 7, 

2 The full text of SDS’s constitution can be 
found in New Left Notes, June 18, 1969, at 2. 

SDS is the most militant of New Left 
groups, From its early days, SDS was basi- 
cally an unstructured type of organization 
with little internal discipline (though this is 
now changing with some elements in SDS 
trying to develop a more disciplined cadre 
type of organization). SDS is held together 
primarily by national secretaries who travel 
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extensively. There are an estimated 200 to 
250 chapters, varying in size. These chapters 
are autonomous, doing “their own thing.” 
Very little, if any, control can be exercised by 
the national headquarters (in Chicago) over 
these chapters. Membership is difficult to de- 
termine because of the loosely knit structure. 
SDS claims some 40,000 members. In addi- 
tion, on key issues SDS is able to mobilize 
the sympathetic support of a large number 
of non-SDS members, especially on anti- 
Vietnam and anti-draft issues. The moderate 
students, however, almost invariably drop 
away when SDS engages in confrontation and 
violent tactics. Since the June, 1969, national 
convention, SDS has become fractionalized, 
so it is difficult to speak of unitary and na- 
tional policies. 

“Smith, Report on SDS: Students now 
stressing ‘resistance’, National Guardian, 
April 8, 1967, at 1, col. 3. 

% Lynd, The New Radicals and “Participa- 
tory Democracy,” 12 Dissent 324, 327 (1965). 

WId. at 324, 328. 

1 Id. at 324. 

4% Smith, Report on SDS: Students now 
stressing “resistance”, National Guardian, 
April 8, 1967, at 1, col. 1 (became known as 
Guardian (Independent Radical Newsweek- 
ly) in the issue of Feb. 10, 1968. 

Td. at 8, col. 2, quoting G, Calvert. 

% Id. at 1, col. 2. 

Id. at 8, col. 3. 

2 18 US.C. § 2155 (1964). 

38 SDS National Council, Towards a Revolu- 
tionary Youth Movement (Dec. 1968), in 
Guardian (Independent Radical Newsweek- 
ly), Jan. 18, 1969, at 7, col. 1. 

* In October, 1969, the Weatherman fac- 
tion of the SDS staged a series of violent 
street demonstrations in Chicago. “Radical 
members of Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety,” read a news account, “wearing hel- 


mets and carrying clubs, ran through this 
city’s near North Side last night, breaking 
windows, damaging cars and intermittently 
battling with the police.” Chicago Police Bat- 


tle Radicals, Washington Evening Star, Oct. 
9, 1969, at 1, col. 8. The young people who 
used clubs, chains, and pipes and as a tac- 
tic would suddenly break out of a peaceful 
march into small groups, yelling and throw- 
ing stones at anything in sight (so-called 
“guerrilla tactics”). 

These demonstrations were the result of 
careful advance planning by Weatherman. 
Members were encouraged to come to Chi- 
cago for violent confrontations. For example, 
in the September 20, 1969, issue of New Left 
Notes, an article was carried entitled: The 
Time is right . . . for fighting in the street. 
This article stated: “It is a war in which 
we must fight. We must open up another 
front against US imperialism by waging a 
thousand struggles in the schools, the streets, 
the army, and on the job, and in Chicago: 
October 8-11." New Left Notes, Sept. 20, 
1969, at 6, col. 2. Another heading read, 
“The time is right . .. for violent revolu- 
tion.” Id. at 10-11. Still another article 
dealt with how to dress for the violent con- 
frontation (“Wear a motorcycle helmet or 
surplus army helmet.” “Wear protective 
clothing. Wear hard shoes, never wear san- 
dals! Wear shirts and jackets with tight 
cuffs and high collars for protection against 
gas.” Id. at 14) and how to behave medical- 
ly (“Don't panic if you see someone with 
blood streaming from the head.” “Never try 
to remove a bullet that is still in the body.” 
“Get a tetanus shot.” “If you do go to a 
hospital, treat the doctors and nurses there 
as if they were pigs.” id.). 

3 Daily World, Oct. 19, 1968 (Magazine), 
at M-4, col. 3 quoting Jerry Selinger. 

æ% New Left Notes, Oct. 25, 1968, at 12. 

™ New Left Notes, July 8, 1969, at 9, col, 3. 

* Interview with Mark Rudd, SDS National 
Secretary, and two other SDS leaders, on 
Television Station WJW, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Aug. 30, 1969, 
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The transformation of SDS into a more 
violent posture has caused many moderates 
and genuine liberals to drop out of the move- 
ment. A New Leftist paper comments: “Mid- 
dle-class liberals, who once predominated in 
the organized antiwar movement by sheer 
numbers and political influence, are now a 
minority, though the decline in influence has 
taken over-long. The ‘hard-core’ radicals of 
last August in Chicago and January in Wash- 
ington are now ascendant, not simply rela- 
tive to the liberal shambles but absolutely, 
in terms of numbers and influence.” View- 
point, Guardian (Independent Radical News- 
weekly), April 12, 1969, at 12, col. 1. 

2 Destructuring of SDS 7 (1968) (Leaflet 
distributed at SDS National Convention, 
June 9-15, 1968, East Lansing, Mich.). 

* Hofmann, The New Left Turns to Mood 
of Violence in Place of Protest, N.Y. Times, 
May 7, 1967, § 1, at 1, col. 3 quoting G. Cal- 
vert. 

3 Here are the tactics of Weatherman as 
(personified in the violent confrontations 
which took place in Chicago in October, 
1969. Weatherman is gambling that guerrilla 
tactics, on the street violence (as in Chi- 
cago), will pay it high dividends in the radi- 
cal left extremist movement: (1) by attract- 
ing recruits and validating militant street 
warfare as the best means of revolutionary 
action, and (2) by providing on the spot 
training for the building of a cadre revolu- 
tionary organizaton. Will it succeed? Hope- 
fully, this militant Weatherman approach 
will be self-defeating, that more moderate 
student groups will arise, and that demo- 
cratic methods of protest will prevail. Much 
will depend on the students on campus 
themselves. 

$: Fidel Castro, Chê Guevara, Ho Chi Minh, 
Mao Tse-tung are the tactical-ideological 
heroes of the New Left. SDS and other New 
Left literature carries extensive and favor- 
able comments about them (including quotes 
from their writings and speeches). The 
Guardian, for example, devoted considerable 
space to what were reported to be unpub- 
lished documents from the Bolivian note- 
books of Ché Guevara. These dealt with 
Ché'’s plan for guerrilla warfare. Urban Guer- 
rilla warfare. Che's Plan, Guardian (Inde- 
pendent Radical Newsweekly), July 20, 1968, 
at 13. 

3 These are a haphazard assortment of 
classes on a variety of topics relating to the 
radical moyement open to students (and 
others.) Instructors may be faculty members, 
students or off campus personalities. Classes 
are largely freewheeling discussions and have 
no official connection with the university. 

%# Midpeninsula Free University (Menlo 
Park, Cal.) , Catalogue 37 (Fall 1968). 

3 New Left Notes, Aug. 29, 1969 at 1. 

* 1 E. Goldman, Living My Life 87 (1931). 

% Id. at 88. 

s SDS has had both successes and failures. 
At some campuses during the 1968-1969 
academic year, SDS was able to mobilize suc- 
cessfully a large number of students on cer- 
tain issues. Sometimes SDS exploited sensi- 
tive issues on the campus (as dormitory 
regulations, the unpopularity of some ad- 
ministrative decisions on personnel, a failure 
of communications between the administra- 
tion and students) of deep concern to many 
students. In such instance, SDS was able to 
gain the support temporarily of moderate 
students, students who were interested ex- 
clusively in campus reform, not disruption or 
revolution. Failures of SDS have been a grow- 
ing extremism, an inability to maintain mod- 
erate support, and difficulty in attracting 
non-college (working) youth. 

*Look At It: America ore 
Notes, Aug. 15, 1969, at 9, col. 

“SDS’s exact words in Seieakig about 
“sewer socialism” are: “We had, in fact, over- 
come localism, provincialism, and tendency 
for ‘sewer socialism’—the term for those in 
the era of Socialist organizing before the First 
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World War who wanted to concentrate on 
local issues, prove that socialists could de- 
liver street lights faster than the bosses could, 
and to build socialism in one city.” Id. at 
12, col. 2. 

“Id. 

“Id. 

“You Don’t Need a Weatherman to Know 
Which Way the Wind Blows, New Left Notes, 
June 18, 1969, at 8, col. 3. 

“ Viewpoint, Guardian (Independent Radi- 
cal Newsweekly). July 5, 1969, at 12, col. 2. 

* The “PLP problem” had been brewing for 
a considerable period inside SDS. In a pam- 
phlet on why SDS expelled PLP, published by 
the National Office of SDS, these comments 
are found: “SDS's differences with PLP were 
not differences ‘within the movement’ or 
‘within SDS.’ They are principled differences 
on what the movement is about, where and 
what the international struggle is about, and 
who the sides of it are. Since the PLP op- 
poses revolutionary nationalism on the part 
of the colonized peoples; opposes the self- 
determination of black people within the 
United States . . . then they are in no sense 
a part of the people’s movement, but in fact 
serve the enemy of the people.” New Left 
Notes, Sept. 12, 1969, at 2, col. 3. In this con- 
nection, the Guardian, reporting on the 1969 
national convention, talks about a “virtual 
ultimatum” from the Black Panther Party 
(and some other groups) demanding “that 
SDS purge itself of tendencies opposing their 
line on self-determination of oppressed peo- 
ples (including the right to secession). While 
insisting that it supports self-determination, 
PL[P] has stated that ‘all nationalism is re- 
actionary,’ including the nationalism of op- 
pressed minorities within the oppressor na- 
tion.” SDS ousts PLP, Guardian (Independent 
Radical Newsweekly), June 28, 1969, at 3, 
col. 3. 

In addition to these differences, there were 
problems of personal power (i.e., which lead- 
ers were to dominate). Actually, the voting 
strength of PLP was strong, and anti-PLP 
elements feared that PLP might eyen take 
over. 

“SDS ousts PLP, Guardian (Independent 
Radical Newsweekly), June 28, 1969, at 3, 
col. 3, 11, col. 1. 

“Id. at 11, col. 1. 

“*SDS's Marxism is not yet an exact replica 
of the historic doctrines of communism. 
Marxism-Leninism, for examples, does vague- 
ly paint a future society after the revolution 
which, it is claimed, will bring a more abun- 
dant, just and harmonious life. The SDS, 
however, refiects little interest or concern 
about any society which would come after 
the revolution it proposes to bring about. Its 
main purpose is to destroy what now exists. 
In this aspect, SDS is closer to anarchism 
than Marxism. SDS, as an activist group, 
appears to have adopted those concepts, 
principles, and slogans of Marxism-Leninism 
which can best be used as destructive weap- 
ons against the “Establishment”—as “class 
struggle,” “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
“Imperialism.” “[W]e live in a period when 
capitalism has developed into its highest 
stage—worldwide imperialism—and that be- 
cause of this development the class struggle 
has become a worldwide struggle often mani- 
festing itself in people's wars.” Education 
Secretary's Report, The Boston Strangler: A 
Paper Tiger, New Left Notes, July 8, 1969, at 
3, col. 1. 

SDS talks about the need to wage armed 
struggles for liberation and overthrowing the 
capitalist order. The RYM II statement says: 
“In order for the U.S. proletariat to play 
its historic role, it must be led by a party 
of revolutionaries, organized on the basis 
of democratic centralism, guided by the sci- 
ence of the proletariat, the teachings of 
Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin and Mao. The 
party must be able to apply these teachings 
to the specific conditions of the U.S., in order 
to import class consciousness into the spon- 
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taneous struggles of the proletariat.” Revo- 
lutionary Youth Movement I, New Left 
Notes, July 8, 1969, at 5, col. 4. 

4 The SDS circulated a “Work-In Orga- 
nizers Manual” designed to aid SDSers in 
obtaining jobs. The Manual sets forth data 
on how to find a job, how to dress, what to 
say and not to say, and how to behave. “Try 
to make a few friends among the workers 
that might last beyond the summer, Two or 
three—or even one. And try to get their 
addresses and phone numbers before you 
leave the job... . Join the bowling league 
or the baseball team. Avoid running home at 
the end of the day to the ‘safe’ company of 
your old friends and political buddies... . 
Go to the bar or whatever hang-out they go 
to after work. ...If you can’t hold your 
liquor, don’t make a fool of yourself trying 
to be what you think is ‘one of the boys.’ 
Get to work early—sit around and talk. This 
is very much worth the extra effort.” Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society, Work-In Or- 
ganizers Manual 4 (1969). Actually, this 
Manual was originally prepared (1967) by 
the Progressive Labor Party and distributed 
as “The Vietnam Work-In Organizer’s Man- 
ual.” PLP elements in SDS took the original 
manual, put on a new cover, and introduced 
it as an SDS Work-In guide. 

“See the articles by Bettina Aptheker, 
well-known leader of the Communist Party, 
USA, in the Party's theoretical journal, for 
an analysis of the Communist Party's view 
of the SDS and the New Left. Aptheker, The 
Student Rebellion, Part I, 48 Pol. Aff., Mar. 
1969, at 15; Aptheker, The Student Rebel- 
lion, Part II, 48 Pol. Aff., April, 1969, at 12. 
Aptheker welcomes the “student rebellion,” 
but deplores what she calls “petty-bourgeois 
radicalism” in the movement. She feels the 
New Left does not have a correct analysis 
of Marxism-Leninism and in reality is merely 
“playing” with revolution, In the Party’s 
eyes, revolution is a “serious business” and 
must be prepared for through careful study 
and planning. Aptheker’s conclusion is that 
there “is an urgent need for ideological and 
political leadership from the Communist 
Party and from a Marxist-Leninist youth 
organization.” Aptheker, The Student Rebel- 
lion, Part IT, 48 Pol. Aff., April, 1969, at 12, 59. 

™Bernardine Dohrn and Mike Klonsky, 
SDS leaders, were quoted as calling them- 
selves “revolutionary communists” in Guard- 
jan (Independent Radical Newsweekly), 
June 22, 1968, at 4, col. 1. 

“ Bettina Aptheker in her articles in Po- 
litical Affairs is worried about the anti-Com- 
munist Party and anti-Soviet sentiment in 
the New Left. See note 50 supra. 

5 Roosevelt, Inaugural Address, in The In- 
augural Addresses of the American Presi- 
dents 185 (D. Lott ed. 1961). 


FINDING DIGNITY IN WORK 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, John W. Edelman has been 
a long-time friend of the elderly through 
his years as president of the National 
Council of Senior Citizens. However, his 
work with the National Council of Senior 
Citizens represented a second career for 
a man who had been previously a tire- 
less worker in the trade union movement 
and a pioneer in advancing Federal legis- 
lation to provide a decent way of life for 
millions of union members, most notably 
as legislative representative for the Tex- 
tile Worker's Union. 

A man who “retires” to a second ca- 
reer can never really stop being produc- 
tive. And Mr. Edelman, although he has 
“retired” from his post as president of 
National Council of Senior Citizens—he 
now holds the title of President Emeri- 
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tus—is still working diligently to advance 
the cause of older Americans, 

As guest columnist for Theodor 
Schuchat’s syndicated column which ap- 
pears in the North American Newspaper 
Alliance papers, Mr. Edelman has writ- 
ten a knowledgeable review of a new and 
important book entitled “Toward Indus- 
trial Gerontology.” As the title implies, 
the book is primarily concerned with the 
older worker, preparation for retirement 
and retirement income. Mr. Edelman, 
with his background in aging and in in- 
dustry, is eminently qualified to review 
this publication. “Toward Industrial 
Gerontology” deserves careful attention 
as a publication at a time when “retire- 
ment” is occurring earlier and earlier in 
life. With the advent of the “younger” 
or middle-aged retiree, the problems of 
the retirement years will become increas- 
ingly complex. The publication has been 
edited by Dr. Harold Sheppard, well- 
known social scientist with the Upjohn 
Institute for Employment Research who 
also lent his considerable expertise to the 
Senate Committee on Aging’s year-long 
study of “Economics of Aging: Toward 
a Full Share in Abundance” during 1969. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Edelman’s review, entitled 
“Finding Dignity in Work,” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RETIREMENT AND YOU—FINDING DIGNITY IN 
WORK 
(By John W. Edelman) 

(Nore.—John W. Edelman of Arlington, 
Va., is an expert on retirement, After retiring 
from a lifetime as a labor organizer and 
Washington spokesman, he spent a fruitful 
second career as head of the million-member 
National Council of Senior Citizens, of which 
he is now president emeritus. As guest col- 
umnist this week, he reviews an interesting 
new book.) 

I assume that you react more or less in- 
stinctively, as I do, against a technical term 
such as “industrial gerontology”. 

I rationalize my reaction against this sort 
of lingo simply because most of the stuff I 
have read in recent years while seeking en- 
lightenment on the problems of the elderly, 
if written under the heading of gerontology, 
has been almost invariably stodgy, preten- 
tious, or muddy in relation to the immediate 
needs and interests of older persons, So, I 


tend to ignore anything that is labeled 
“gerontology”. 

But now comes along a smallish book, a 
symposium edited by Harold Sheppard and 
entitled “Toward Industrial Gerontology”. 
The book is from the Schenkman Publishing 
Company, Cambridge, Mass. 02138, and the 
price is $7.95. 

Hal Sheppard, of all the people I have 
worked with in recent years—either in rela- 
tion to the problems of aging or, earlier, on 
matters concerning unemployment, man- 
power and so forth—has one of the liveliest 
and most penetrating minds I have encoun- 
tered. He is fully qualified as an expert, a 
social scientist and a scholar. 

A few years ago, Sheppard was with the 
U.S. Area Development Administration, where 
he immersed himself in the complexities of 
disappearing or shrinking industries and eco- 
nomically depressed areas, with their attend- 
ant human problems. 

Later, when I retired and became active 
with the National Council of Senior Citizens, 
I met Hal at the National Council of the 
Aging, at the Senate Special Committee on 
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Aging, and the W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research. 

One of the chapters in Sheppard’s collec- 
tion, written by Norman Sprague, defines the 
term “industrial gerontology” as follows: 

“Industrial Gerontology is concerned with 
the aptitude testing of the middle-aged and 
older worker, with job counseling, vocational 
training, and placement, It is concerned with 
job assignment, reassignment, retention, and 
redesign. It is concerned with the tran- 
sition from employment to retirement and 
with industria] retirement itself. It is con- 
cerned with retirement preparation, retire- 
ment criteria, and retirement income, with 
public and private pension programs.” 

This volume contains 14 papers on various 
aspects of retirement by experts (most seem 
to warrant the title, though a few seem 
merely addicted to the use of difficult verbi- 
age) at seminars sponsored by the National 
Council on the Aging. 

A chapter by Dr. Sidney A. Fine, on “Older 
Workers in Pursuit of New Careers,” I found 
most interesting. He writes, “‘(Seniors) may 
be tired and frustrated with the work-life 
they have experienced and thus may wish to 
make a change from situations of deperson- 
alization and alienation that often charac- 
terize modern industry ... to a situation in- 
volving some interest in and concern about 
people. 

“It is as though the older worker suddenly 
realizes that half his life has gone and all 
there is to show for it are some material 
things.” 

There is, he says, an urge to do something 
worthwhile, but the author points out that, 
as a rule, a drastic cut in salary is the price 
paid by skilled workers taking jobs in social 
service agencies. 

I recall a Congressional hearing a few years 
ago on the subject of shrinking employment 
in the textile industry. A famous carpet man- 
ufacturer in New York State had moved 
south, leaving his aging work force stranded. 

One small group of former carpetmakers 
who testified told about being hired as at- 
tendants at an institution for delinquent 
children which had been at the point of shut- 
ting down due to inability to find suitable 
help. 

One of the witnesses, a man in his sixties, 
well-preserved and forceful, told the Senator 
who was presiding that there was only one 
drawback to this new career. which he en- 
joyed greatly otherwise and regarded with 
pride 


He said he found it most painful to face his 
former fellow-workers downtown on a Satur- 
day night because they, after several years 
of layoff, were still idle and deteriorating for 
lack of anything to do. 


WHY REPLACE THE B-52? 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
argument against development of the 
B-1 is usually introduced by the state- 
ment, “now I’m not against bombers, 
they are useful in a mixed force deter- 
rent, but the B-52 is doing a good job 
and I’ve been told that it will last for a 
long time to come—maybe as long as we 
still have a need for bombers.” This argu- 
ment infers that the validity of the 
TRIAD force is tenuous at best and the 
need for a manned bomber could abrupt- 
ly disappear at some time in the fore- 
seeable future. A set of assumed circum- 
stances which could lead to such a con- 
clusion is difficult to imagine. 

That the manned bomber adds visibil- 
ity, credibility, and unique flexibility to 
our strategic nuclear deterrent force in 
an assured destruction role is unques- 
tionable. The continuing need for a 
manned bomber for this and other tasks 
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is implicit in President Nixon’s Foreign 
Policy Report to Congress in February 
1970, wherein he stated: 


. . . The overriding purpose of our strate- 
gic posture is political and defensive: to 
deny other countries the ability to impose 
their will on the United States and its allies 
under the weight of strategic military su- 
periority. We must insure that all potential 
aggressors see unacceptable risks in con- 
templating a nuclear attack, or nuclear 
blackmail, or acts which could escalate to 
strategic nuclear war, such as Soviet con- 
ventional attack on Europe. 


Inherent in this broader purpose of 
our strategic forces is a capability to 
conduct a limited, controlled nuclear ex- 
change, which hopefully could be termi- 
nated before it escalates to an all-out 
exchange. This task requires weapon 
systems capable of avoiding undesirable 
damage and which contribute to careful 
conflict management during periods of 
tension and hostilities short of total 
retaliatory war—and which have ca- 
pabilities which make a counterforce 
option feasible at various levels of inten- 
sity. Such capabilities can best be pro- 
vided by the manned bomber because it, 
alone among the TRIAD force elements, 
offers a practicable and complete control 
of weapons all the way to the target and 
the ability to withhold decision to ex- 
pend to within a few seconds of weapon 
detonation. Missiles, once launched, are 
irrevocably committed and they impose 
on the opponent a very compressed reac- 
tion time—both factors which serve to 
invite uncontrolled escalation. Bomb- 
ers, on the other hand, can be launched 
and recalled. They can attack designated 
targets with greater precision—that is, 
there is less chance of their going astray 
and much higher confidence that they 
will accomplish their specific destruc- 
tion task and effect only the destruction 
desired—and they provide the opponent 
with much more time to consider his re- 
sponse, or to react in a deliberate, care- 
fully controlled manner. The manned 
bomber is, in fact, the only strategic 
weapon system we have that can attack 
any target anywhere in the world from 
the Continental United States with either 
nuclear or iron bombs, and that offers 
national leaders strategic options short 
of spasm nuclear war. 

Since there is no rational reason to 
believe that national security require- 
ments, outlined by the President in the 
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statement quoted above, will appreciably 
decrease in future years, the need for the 
manned bomber is assured to continue 
for an indefinite period. If one accepts 
that there is a continuing need for the 
bomber, the only remaining concern is 
how best to maintain a viable bomber 
force. The first consideration here is that 
our current strategic bomber, the B-52, 
is aging and cannot be expected to last 
indefinitely while the need for a bomber 
can. Even with progressive modifications 
to prolong airworthiness and mission ef- 
fectiveness, the B-52 will one day wear 
out. Although we have some confidence 
that with present usage rates and oper- 
ating in the currently used flight regime, 
the newer B-52’s—G and H—can con- 
tinue to fly into the 1980’s without major 
structural modifications, this confidence 
is based on predictions that are at best 
more art than science. The fact remains 
that the B-52 was not designed to operate 
in the low altitude environment which is 
required against current enemy air de- 
fenses and when an aircraft must con- 
sistently fly in a regime for which it 
wasn’t designed, catastrophic structural 
failure is always a possibility because 
true flight stresses cannot be absolutely 
predicted or duplicated in ground tests. 

Maintaining a flyable bomber fleet, un- 
fortunately, is only a part of the problem. 
The other part, and perhaps a more im- 
portant consideration, is maintaining the 
survivability and effectiveness of the 
bomber fleet. In the years from 1962 
through the current year, nearly $3 bil- 
lion has been spent on the B-52 
fleet for correcting deficiencies or in- 
creasing capabilities to meet a changing 
threat. These modifications have allowed 
the B-52 to remain capable against the 
current threat, but it still remains an 
aging bomber designed in the 1950’s for 
high altitude penetration and which per- 
forms marginally in range and speed at 
low altitude requiring increasing tanker 
support as the threat advances. It is not 
unreasonable to predict that required 
modifications on the B-52, including 
those programed or planned, will cost 
much more than $3 billion in the next 
decade because historically modification 
costs rise sharply as an aircraft reaches 
advanced age. It is also important to 
note that these large amounts could be 
required without significantly improving 
the B-52’s overall performance or en- 
hancing its effectiveness. 
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For effectiveness in meeting the pro- 
jected threat nearly as well as the B-1 
design, the B-52 will need improvements 
in both prelaunch survivability and pen- 
etration capability. Prelaunch surviva- 
bility will require improved response 
time, capability for wider dispersal and 
perhaps even airframe hardening to 
reduce required safe escape distance. 

Modifications to provide such capabil- 
ities might include quick-engine start 
equipment, high-lift flaps, improved 
landing gear flotation, afterburners for 
engines or higher thrust engines and 
improved ground support and more reli- 
able aircraft systems to allow autono- 
mous operation from austere dispersal 
bases. For sustained penetration effec- 
tiveness, the B-52 would require modi- 
fications to increase low altitude range 
and speed, plus avionics and airframe 
improvements to allow flight at lower 
altitudes. The range and speed require- 
ments infer a new engine requirement, 
but could also include a requirement for 
increased tanker support through in- 
creased numbers of existing tankers or 
the development of an improved tanker. 
Finally, penetration aids of various sorts 
could be required which would contin- 
ually displace part of the B-52’s destruc- 
tive payload capacity. 

There is a continuing need for the 
manned bomber. It may be needed in- 
definitely because it is the most versatile 
strategic offense system that we possess. 
Considering all of the possible costly 
improvements required to make the B-52 
viable against the threat in the future, 
the progressively decreasing payload to 
accommodate performance improve- 
ments and aids to penetration, the rap- 
idly approaching limit of the growth 
potential within the basic design, and 
the remaining unknown probability of 
airframe failure, it is simply more eco- 
nomical to plan a replacement for the 
B-52 rather than to continue to mod- 
ify it. Sheer logic dictates that the 
bomber fleet be updated in the most 
practical manner possible. The develop- 
ment of the B-1 represents the most 
economically feasible means to achieve 
that end. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
on the subject be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COST OVER THE YEARS FOR STRUCTURAL AND CAPABILITY MODIFICATIONS TO THE B-52 FLEET 


Modification 


Prior Fiscal year 1969 Fiscal year 1970 Fiscal year 1971 
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COST OVER THE YEARS FOR STRUCTURAL AND CAPABILITY MODIFICATIONS TO THE B-52 FLEET—Continued 


MN Modification 


Prior Fiscal year 1969 Fiscal year 1970 Fiscal year 1971 


2035 500 MA S-band tubes/ALT-13 (SEA). 
500 MA S-band tubes/ALT-13. 
36 ALT-28 jammers (SEA) 
ALT-28 jammers 
Low S-band ALT-13 oscillator (SEA). 
Low S-band ALT-13 oscillator 
26 SRAM capability 
XLQ-X system (PROTO; 
296 Coded switch 


506 Dual polarized antenna... 
Phase VI ECM E 
Additional offset capability... - 
Other class V mods completed 
ECP-1050/1124/1128 labor completed 
ECP-1185 structural mod___-____- 
ECP-1195 stability augmentation. ~ 
ECP-1243 min. wing mod 
Depot maint/class IV labor (fiscal year 1957-67) 
Contract maint/class IV tabor (fiscal year 1957-67) 
Service engineering (fiscal year 1963-67) 
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THE HOUSING PRIORITY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, for 
several years, many of us in the Senate 
have spoken of the “priorities” of our 
Nation, believing that increased atten- 
tion and resources must be given to re- 
solving our problems in the United 
States. My efforts in representing the 
interests of Missourians have long rec- 
ognized the fact that domestic needs are 
being curtailed at the expense of ques- 
tionable commitments abroad. 

Warning signs persist: Our educa- 
tional system is extremely under- 
financed; our law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice system needs more support 
as well as reform; poverty as a way of 
life is still too much with us; and the 
shortage of decent, standard housing for 
all Americans is becoming increasingly 
acute. 

I list these areas of concern, among 
others, as one who has faith in the abil- 
ity of this great Nation to face the 
challenges before her. Optimistically, I 
see America, through the efforts of her 
people, as abundantly capable of pro- 
viding each of her citizens with the basic 
guarantees of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Yet, this will not come easy. We must 
continue to inform ourselves of the na- 
ture of these challenges so that we can 
more adequately cope with the problems 
of the present as well as plan for our 
future well-being. 

So today I would take this opportunity 
to focus on what is surely one of the Na- 
tion’s most pressing and fundamental 
needs—standard, decent shelter at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

As we are all now well aware, on 
August 11 President Nixon vetoed the 
congressionally approved fiscal 1971 ap- 
propriations for education and for the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and several other govern- 
mental agencies. The HUD appropri- 
ations included increased levels of fund- 
ing for urban renewal programs which 
are so desperately needed. 

By vetoing both of these bills, the 


President stated that he was “‘saying no 
to bigger spending and no to higher 
prices in the interest of all the American 
people.” Yet during the same week his 
administration actively advocated the 
expansion of new military systems re- 
quiring $1.5 billion in outlays for fiscal 
1971. Such a structuring of priorities 
leaves room for improvement. 

On August 13 the Congress success- 
fully overrode the veto of the education 
appropriation bill, but the House vote 
on the housing funds bill fell 63 votes 
short of the required two-thirds. That 
bill must now return to committee, with 
programs to continue operating at fiscal 
1970 levels. 

With this in mind, the housing crisis 
we are now experiencing illustrates in 
concrete fashion what I mean when I 
say we need to reorder our priorities in 
this great Nation of ours. 

In 1950 we were the world leader in 
production of housing, building at a rate 
of 16 units per thousand. Today—we are 
averaging 6 units per thousand, below 
the output of Japan, Russia, and most 
western European countries. 

The demand for housing permeates all 
sectors of America. While the poor and 
our minority groups suffer most, middle 
class Americans are also finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to afford and find 
decent housing. 

And while the needs of the central 
cities, especially our urban ghettos, de- 
mand immediate attention, the issue is 
no less sensitive with respect to rural 
dwellings. 

The Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968 set a national goal of 2.6 
million new and rehabilitated housing 
starts a year. Two million new housing 
units are needed to house the new house- 
holds entering the market and to replace 
the existing units that are destroyed or 
lost each year. An additional 600,000 
units a year are needed to begin an or- 
derly program for replacing the sub- 
standard housing now occupied by low- 
and moderate-income families. Yet we 
seldom build more than 1.6 million con- 
ventional units a year. In 1968, we had 
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1,540,000 housing starts and that figure 
went down to 1,496,000 starts in 1969. 
Actual housing starts for the first 6 
months of 1970 were down nearly 19 per- 
cent from the same period in 1969. In the 
past 3 calendar years our total number 
of housing starts, about 4,350,000, has not 
even kept pace with the 5 million required 
to meet the needs of new households. 
The consequences of this meager pro- 
duction would have been far more seri- 
ous if the mobile home industry had not 
stepped in to help meet some of our 
needs. 

Since most Americans do not live in 
new housing, we must also concern our- 
selves with the condition of the existing 
housing stock. Here, too, we confront a 
gloomy picture. The 1960 census of hous- 
ing indicated that 24 percent of all oc- 
cupied housing units were deteriorated, 
dilapidated, or lacking in some or all 
plumbing facilities. The situation in Mis- 
souri is even worse. The 1960 census of 
housing showed that 34 percent of Mis- 
souri’s housing units were deficient. 

Not only are we not building enough 
housing units, but rising costs are pricing 
an increasingly larger percentage of our 
citizens out of the housing market. We 
are presently experiencing a higher price 
tag than ever before on the land, money, 
labor and materials necessary to fulfill 
our housing needs. 

One of the fastest rising major cost 
elements in home construction is land. 
Land is available—but at exorbitant 
rates. The price of land has increased 
at an average 15 percent per year since 
1965. Land increased by 12 percent each 
year for the 1960-70 period. This situa- 
tion indirectly pressures builders to put 
larger and more expensive homes on the 
available acreage—catering to the more 
affluent. The price of land, alone, amounts 
to 25 percent of the total sales price of a 
new home. 

Materials and labor have also increased 
steadily during recent years, yet their 
rise has been less inflationary than the 
rise in the Nation’s cost of living for the 
same period. The increase in the cost of 
living has moved upward since 1963 at 
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an annual rate of 3.28 percent—Con- 
sumer Price Index. At the same time the 
square footage cost of all houses in- 
creased by 3.22 percent. 

And yet the most serious problem fac- 
ing prospective homebuyers has been the 
cost and availability of mortgage credit. 

Interest rates have jumped more than 
60 percent in the last 5 years. Not since 
the days of the Civil War have these 
rates been so high. 

For most Americans, it would be dif- 
ficult to buy one’s own home on today’s 
market. At today’s prices, a $20,000, 30- 
year mortgage will cost the eventual 
homeowner more than $38,000 in inter- 
est payments alone. A $20,000 home— 
with a $58,000 price tag. 

In conjunction with these historically 
high interest rates, the tight money poli- 
cies of our present administration have 
left the housing industry unable to com- 
pete with the shorter term, more profit- 
able returns of business, installment, and 
personal loans. 

Residential housing has been especial- 
ly hardhit. Since 1966 there has been 
available to new residential borrowing 
less than 20 percent of all available in- 
vestment funds. Treating housing as if 
it were expendable, it is a sad commen- 
tary when our Nation’s “priorities” place 
builders and homeowners at the end of 
the credit line. 

The effect of these economic policies 
can be seen through the present median 
sales price for new homes—-slightly over 
$25,000. Given the traditional figures that 
20 to 25 percent of a family’s income is 
devoted to housing—families with in- 
comes under $8,000 are virtually ex- 
cluded from the housing market. Accord- 
ing to 1969 estimates, this would mean 
that 63 percent of Missouri’s families 
cannot afford to finance a new home, as 
compared to a national percentage of 
56 percent. 

Even if a person can afford to pay the 
high interest rates, the policies designed 
to stop inflation have made mortgage 
money so scarce that many prospective 
purchasers cannot find lenders who will 
loan them the money. 

Most serious of all is the plight of those 
who occupy the lower end of the eco- 
nomic ladder. The National Commission 
on Urban Problems, chaired by my for- 
mer colleague, Paul Douglas, of Illinois, 
found that families with incomes below 
$6,500 find it difficult to buy or rent de- 
cent, standard housing at market rates. 
The Kaiser Committee found that pri- 
vate enterprise at maximum efficiency 
simply cannot produce housing at rates 
which the poor can afford. A resource 
report of the National Commission on 
Urban Problems stated that there were 
some 13,600 large families in the St. 
Louis area who were unable to find or af- 
ford adequate housing—16,729 poor fami- 
lies—with 66,300 children—but only 3,- 
118 living units available to them, We 
must face the fact that subsidies for 
some families will be necessary if we are 
to reach the goal of a decent home for 
every American family established in the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

Legislatively, programs to produce 
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needed housing have come forth. The 
Emergency Home Finance Act of 1970 is 
now law, making additional funds avail- 
able for the home mortgage market. 
Especially helpful will be the authority 
given the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to issue up to $3 billion a year in 
housing certificates, the proceeds from 
which will be deposited into a middle- 
income housing fund. All of these funds 
are to be used in making residential 
mortgage loans, with reduced interest 
rate charges to homebuyers staying 
within established purchase price limits. 

During the first session of this 91st 
Congress we passed a mortgage credit 
bill granting the President wide discre- 
tionary authority to instruct the Federal 
Reserve Board—FRB—to regulate terms, 
amount and interest rates on all forms 
of credit. Laying unused as yet, this af- 
fords the President an excellent oppor- 
tunity to selectively restrain the borrow- 
ing powers of less essential segments of 
the economy. 

As mentioned earlier, the veto of fiscal 
1971 appropriations for the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development is 
unfortunate. The level of funding dele- 
gated to urban renewal programs by the 
Congress exemplifies the increasing ef- 
forts on our part to give a higher priority 
towards resolving the problems of our 
urban environment, not the least of 
which deals with housing. Under the 
guise of labeling these urban renewal 
programs “inflationary,” the administra- 
tion seems not to share this Congress 
degree of commitment. 

Especially critical to meeting our Na- 
tion’s housing needs are the Federal as- 
sistance programs under the 1965, 1968 
and 1969 Housing Acts for low and 
moderate-income families. These pro- 
grams must be more adequately funded. 
Public housing programs are in desper- 
ate financial straits—primarily because 
of spiraling costs. More than 200 local 
authorities at present are unable to meet 
operating expenses without increasing 
rent beyond their low-income tenants’ 
ability to pay. Housing authorities in 
several metropolitan areas, including St. 
Louis, have gone broke, and the treas- 
uries of 40 more are near depletion. As 
short term solutions, these local authori- 
ties will require increased Federal Gov- 
ernment appropriations to cover their 
deficits. 

For most of us, statistics are rather 
cold and abstract, and do not translate 
easily into the human problems that are 
hinted at in the statistics, What does 
this crisis in housing mean in human 
terms? 

For young married couples, it means 
their dream of a home of their own must 
be postponed indefinitely. 

For the executive who is transferred 
to another city, it means a financial loss 
and a great deal of worry. To buy a new 
home at the high prices now prevailing, 
he has to sell his present home at a 
jacked-up price. Current financing diffi- 
culties make this very difficult to do. As 
a consequence, more and more companies 
are finding it necessary to help smooth 
the housing problems of employees when 
they are transferred. 
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For the ghetto child, it means growing 
up in a crowded tenement with rats, 
roaches and plaster falling from the 
walls. 

For elderly citizens, it means struggling 
to find decent shelter with retirement 
income that is increasingly inadequate 
in the face of spiraling housing costs. 

For the blue collar worker, it means 
spreading blight and deterioration that 
threatens to destroy the value of the 
home into which he has placed his life 
savings. 

The housing problem touches all of us 
in a very direct way. 

In the words of Preston Martin, chair- 
man of the Home Loan Bank Board: 

Of our various goals, housing is perhaps 
the most pervasive and fundamental. ... The 
place a man lives is more than just another 
commodity, service, or possession; it is a 
symbol of his status, an extension of his 
personality, a part of his identity, a de- 
terminant of many of the benefits—and dis- 
advantages—of society. 


With all this in mind, it is essential 
that decent, standard housing at a 
reasonable cost be made available where 
needed. Too many of our people are pay- 
ing for their housing out of the total 
fabric of their lives. 

Directing our Nation’s resources to- 
ward solving our housing needs is not a 
matter of charity. Rather, it is a neces- 
sity if we are to achieve the security and 
prosperity which rightfully belongs to 
each of our citizens. 


FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE AND 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, adequate 
nutrition is, of course, a prerequisite of 
all human activity. Unfortunately, all 
too many people, both here and abroad, 
suffer from malnutrition due to a defi- 
ciency in protein. As a consequence, mil- 
lions of children either fail to reach 
maturity or do so as physically or men- 
tally stunted individuals. 

The development of fish protein con- 
centrates, FPC, has played, and no doubt 
will continue to play a major role in the 
elimination of this form of malnutrition. 
FPC is made from fish which have here- 
tofore been considered either unpalatable 
or otherwise unfit for human consump- 
tion. These fish are ground into a flour 
which is odorless and tasteless and which 
is acceptable to all ethnic groups and 
faiths. Used to supplement other sources 
of protein, FPC promises to correct pro- 
tein deficiency at a cost of approximately 
one-half cent per person per day. 

Mr. President, an article recently pub- 
lished in the Chicago Sun-Times re- 
ported that FPC may now be used in this 
country as a supplement in the school 
lunch program. I think that this de- 
velopment is both encouraging and 
gratifying in light of the arduous efforts 
of my distinguished predecessor, Senator 
Paul H. Douglas, to obtain acceptance 
for FPC as suitable for human consump- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Thurs., 
Aug. 13, 1970] 
FISH CONCENTRATE To PACK PROTEIN IN 
SCHOOL LUNCHES 
(By William Hines) 

WasHINGTON.—The world’s largest caterer 
of school lunches is prepared to start fortify- 
ing prepackaged meals with a nourishing but 
controversial “fish flour” as soon as a reliable 
supply is established, a nutritionist for the 
Philadelphia-based company said Wednes- 
day. 

ARA Services Inc. is negotiating with 
Nabisco-Astra, a consortium of the National 
Biscuit Co. and the Swedish Astra in- 
dustrial group for a steady supply of EFP-90, 
a protein concentrate made from eviscerated 
herring, Mrs. Edythe Robertson revealed. The 
protein-rich substance will be added to such 
foods as pizza and baked goods, she said. 

Mrs. Robertson and officials of the U.S.- 
Swedish combine discussed at an interna- 
tional food technology meeting here plans 
to put the fish protein concentrate on the 
school lunch market. 


RESTRICTED IN U.S. 


Development of a large-scale fish protein 
industry in the United States has been held 
back by highly restrictive Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration regulations. A product known as 
Whole Fish Protein Concentrate can be sold 
here only in 1-pound packages labeled “for 
household use only.” 

This has made it impossible for manufac- 
turers to put the powder where it would do 
the most good—in the hands of bakers and 
other food processers who can use it to rein- 
force the nutritional value of their products. 

EFP-90, which is more than 90 per cent 
animal protein, can be used in commerce be- 
cause it is made of fish from which the 
viscera have been removed. Noneviscerated 
fish are a common item of interstate com- 
merce under FDA regulations in the form of 
canned sardines. 


FORTIFIED FOODS OK'D 


Mrs. Robertson said that this year for the 
first time the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that fortified foods can be used in 
“Type A” school lunch. This lunch provides 
one-third of the minimum daily requirement 
of protein—the equivalent of two ounces of 
meat. Any additive not specifically forbidden 
may be used, and EFP-90 is not forbidden, 
she said. 

“In a few years there will be 55,000,000 chil- 
dren getting school lunches at a cost of $7 
billion at 1968 price levels,” Mrs. Robertson 
said. “Animal protein is now 60 per cent of 
the cost of the meal, and we’ve simply got 
to hold costs down.” 

Fish protein as an additive will solve this 
problem, Mrs. Robertson continued, and ac- 
cording to nutritionists who attended a press 
briefing the “fish flours” are the only animal- 
protein additive in sight. Vegetable, fungal 
and even bacterial protein concentrates are 
being developed but none offers the nutri- 
tional advantages of proteins derived from 
fish. 

5 MILLION A DAY 

Mrs. Robertson said her company is “the 
largest contract feeder in the world,” pre- 
packaging about 5 million schools lunches a 
day. 

Per Hoel, Swedish president of Nabisco- 
Astra, said the concentrate costs 48.5 cents a 
pound FOB Swedish ports in lots of 16 metric 
tons (35,000 pounds). 

Dr. Ernest R. Pariser, vice president of Car- 
dinal Protein Ltd., of Canso, Nova Scotia, 
said his company soon will begin producing 
fish protein concentrate from the filleting 
waste of edible fish. There are no marketing 
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limitations in Canada and the product can 
be used by processors, Pariser added. 

One small U.S. plant is in operation in 
Massachusetts and another is about to start 
up at Aberdeen, Wash. Each will use a varia- 
tion of a process sanctioned by the govern- 
ment which uses whole fish but of only cer- 
tain prescribed species. 

NOT FOR SUPERMARKETS 

Nabisco-Astra’s vice president, an Ameri- 
can Nabisco executive named Harry J. Wat- 
son, was asked how long it would be before 
foods containing fish protein would be fea- 
tured on supermarket shelves. 

“It’s unlikely that you'll see any of those 
products for a long time,” he told reporters. 
“But the chances are that if you travel to 
another country you may see them very 
soon,” 

Nabisco representatives passed around 
samples of some of 34 products made with 
varying amounts of EFP-90. One of these 
was animal crackers said to contain 16 per 
cent protein. In shape, texture and taste 
they were virtually undistinguishable from 
ordinary animal crackers. 

None of the products is in commercial pro- 
duction and Nabisco spokesmen said their 
company was moving cautiously into the 
protein-spiked food market, One reason is 
that an article inadequately market-tested 
before general release might be a disaster 
not only in its own right but for other fish- 
protein items as well. The other is concern 
for the general goodwill value of the Nabisco 
brand name. 


HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
most fundamental human right is the 
right to a liveable environment—an en- 
vironment which is free from noxious 
pollutants of the air and water. Man can- 
not fully enjoy life when he is threatened 
by environmental crises. It is just re- 
cently, however, that we have come to 
recognize this fundamental right to clean 
air and water. Just a few years ago, the 
air and the water were considered free 
economic goods to be despoiled at will. It 
was reasoned that since the air and water 
really belonged to no one individual or 
group of individuals, they were to be ex- 
ploited without restriction. 

Unfortunately the air and the water 
can assimilate only so much waste. We 
cannot dump virtually unlimited quanti- 
ties of waste products into them and just 
expect these pollutants to magically dis- 
appear. If we allow just a few individuals 
to take advantage of the limited ability of 
the air and water to assimilate wastes, we 
will be depriving millions of others of 
their fundamental right to a clean, 
healthy environment. Personal freedom 
does not include the right of one individ- 
ual to trample on the rights of others. 
When a polluter dumps waste into a pub- 
lic waterway he is transferring the dam- 
ages associated with that pollution to 
down stream users. He is forcing them to 
pay the cost of waste disposal. The same 
thing happens when a large factory pours 
pollutants into the air which are carried 
further downwind and are deposited on 
automobiles, houses and other buildings. 
The polluter rarely assumes the cost of 
clean-up or pays the medical bills of 
those afflicted by various respiratory dis- 
eases. In both of these cases, the pollu- 
ter is clearly abridging the rights of 
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others to clean air and water. Our main 
job now is to restore the fundamental 
principle that the polluter must be re- 
sponsible for cleaning up his own wastes. 
This will restore balance to the system. 
Currently the public is not only bearing 
the brunt of the pollution but also the 
cost of clean-up. We must reverse this 
situation. All of us have an equal right 
to the enjoyment of the air and water. 


AIKEN SCHOOL DRESS CODE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Aiken, S.C., school 
officials for their reasonable and forth- 
right approach to the increasingly con- 
troversial problem of student appear- 
ance. 

A news article published in the Aiken 
Standard of August 21, 1970, outlines 
the dress code enacted by the Aiken 
school authorities for use in the second- 
ary schools. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimus consent 
that the article, entitled “Dress Code 
Emphasizes Reasonableness,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dress CODE EMPHASIZES REASONABLENESS 


Proper atmosphere—one that is quiet, or- 
derly and peaceful—is essential to education, 
Aiken school officials say. 

The manner of student dress and personal 
appearance contribute to either a good or a 
poor learning atmosphere, they say. 

For this reason a written dress code to be 
used in secondary schools has been formu- 
lated this year. 

The code emphasizes “reasonableness, not 
inches,” said School Advisory Board member, 
James Conaway. 

No one is going to go around with a ruler 
measuring dress or hair lengths, he ex- 
plained. But the “bizarre or disruptive” will 
be prohibited. 

“We have to accept contemporary stand- 
ards, but not the extremes,” he said. 

The code says specifically, “each student 
shall be expected to dress in an appropriate 
manner avoiding extremes either in cloth- 
ing or personal appearance.” 

Parents have been asked to cooperate with 
the school in upholding the code which 
stresses health, safety and environment. 

The code requires: 

Shoes to be worn at all times while on 
school property. 

Clean, orderly hair which must not ob- 
struct eyes or face. 

Socks for boys. 

That boys’ shirts which are designed to be 
tucked in be tucked in at all times. 

Prohibited for girls are: 

Excessive jewelry or make-up. 

Slacks, shorts, jeans, suit pants or other 
clothing which may be revealing or provok- 
ing. 

School officials point to Aiken’s reputation 
for having “one of the best local school sys- 
tems” in the state in stressing the need to 
prevent interference with the educational 
process. Its schools have produced a high 
percentage of merit and national achieve- 
ment finalists as well as graduates who be- 
come Phi Beta Kappas in college, they stress. 


NO AMERICAN MERCENARIES 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in a 
forthright editorial entitled “Include Us 
Out,” the Salt Lake Tribune praises the 
Senate’s recent efforts to bar the use of 
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U.S. funds to hire out other nationalities 
to fight for us in the Indochina war. The 
Tribune argues that the prohibition to 
pay for mercenaries in the Senate-passed 
Cooper-Church amendment and the Ful- 
bright amendment to the military pro- 
curement authorization bill “is a sound 
piece of advice” which the House of 
Representatives should adopt and the ad- 
ministration should follow out in South- 
east Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Salt 
Lake Tribune editorial of August 23, 1970, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INcLUDE Us OuT 

Argument over the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment tied up the Senate for 34 days and by 
the time it was approved most of its impact 
was lost because American troops had been 
withdrawn from Cambodia as President 
Nixon had promised. The amendment was 
intended to prevent future involvement in 
Cambodia by forbidding the President to 
spend funds to retain U.S. forces in that 
country, send military advisers there, pro- 
vide air support for Cambodian forces, or 
pay for advisers or troops that other nations 
sent to help Cambodia, But the amendment 
is merely an expression of Senate opinion, 
not a law, since it has not been accepted by 
the House. 

Now Sen. J. W. Fulbright, leader of the 
opposition to the administration's Indochina 
policies, has succeeded in winning Senate 
approval of another restrictive amendment. 
Moreover, he didn’t even have to put up a 
fight. The Senate agreed by a unanimous 
voice vote. 

The Fulbright amendment prohibits the 
use of U.S. funds to pay foreign troops fight- 
ing in support of Cambodia and Laos. Thai- 
land has been talking about dispatching 
5,000 “volunteers” if Washington will foot 
the bill. And the South Vietnamese general 
staff favors an incursion into Laos on the 
same terms. But the senators obviously feel 
that such commitments could well lead to 
direct U.S. involvement. 

Fulbright explained that the amendment 
would prevent the South Vietnamese or the 
Thais from “building up a full-fledged part- 
nership with the government of Cambodia 
and drawing us in.” Sen. Barry Goldwater, 
who is as far from being a dove as anyone 
can get, agreed. The Thais are free to do 
anything they want on their own, he ex- 
plained. 

The South Vietnames government, because 
of its partnership with the United States in 
fighting the Communists, exerts consider- 
able influence on American foreign policy. 
The Fulbright resolution would make “in- 
clude us out” the rule to be applied to pos- 
sible future partnerships in Indochina. 

The House ought to follow the Senate’s 
lead. This is not a dovish or a hawkish or a 
partisan issue, as the unanimous Senate 
vote demonstrates. On the contrary, it is a 
sound piece of advice which now needs House 
concurrence to assure it will be heeded. 


MACARTHUR’S FINEST LEGACY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
Wisconsin, Gen. Douglas MacArthur is 
considered among the State’s foremost 
sons. He is most often thought of as a 
great soldier, a leader of men. Perhaps 
the biggest parade ever staged in Wis- 
consin for a hero was staged for Mac- 
Arthur when he returned from Korea. 
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As with all great men, his name did 
not escape controversy. But what may 
have escaped him is all the credit that is 
his due as a statesman for his role in 
shaping the government of postwar 
Japan. 

It was 25 years ago this week that 
MacArthur landed near Tokyo to begin 
his duties as the supreme commander of 
a vanquished nation. Don Oakley, in the 
Washington Daily News, wrote of Mac- 
Arthur’s accomplishments there in com- 
memorating that anniversary. 

The reforms and the constitution 
brought to Japan under the general’s di- 
rection are recounted by Mr. Oakley, who 
notes that that constitution— 

Established in law an array of civil lib- 
erties that went beyond even the U.S. Bill of 
Rights. For instance, Japanese women were 
given legal equality; the right of unions was 
affirmed; the right of teachers to voice their 
opinions was recognized, and war was banned 
except in self-defense. 


Despite the fact that the Japanese 
Constitution was written by foreigners, 
Mr. Oakley points out, it has never been 
amended. 

Those basic liberties given the Japa- 
nese by MacArthur are his finest legacy. 
Truly, the Old Soldier’s memory will 
never die. And we should not let it fade 
away. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Oakley’s column be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORIAL TO Mac 
(By Don Oakley) 

The 25th anniversary of the Japanese sur- 
render in World War II was, quite properly, 
much observed around the nation a little 
while ago. 

Little notice was taken of the 25th anni- 
versary of an event which was the sequel to 
the first and which was to prove to be fully 
as significant. 

Aug. 14, 1945, marked the ending of a war; 
Aug. 30, 1945, marked the beginning of the 
building of a peace. It was on the latter day 
that Gen. Douglas MacArthur landed at 
Atsugi air base near Tokyo. 

To this one man was handed a war-devas- 
tated nation of 90 millions to do with virtu- 
ally as he wished. Probably no man in history 
ever wielded such absolute power over so 
many human beings. Certainly no man ever 
exercised such power so wisely. 

Helped by the peculiar psychology of the 
Japanese, who accepted conquest as reso- 
lutely as they had attempted to conquer 
others . . . MacArthur imposed sweeping re- 
forms which revolutionized Japanese life. 

He instituted a land reform program, one 
of the most successful ever undertaken, lib- 
erating peasants from their rural landlords 
and giving them their own property. 

He transformed Japan’s ancient divine em- 
peror into a constitutional monarch and for 
the first time, a human being. 

He presented Japan with a written con- 
stitution which gave her a parliament-cab- 
inet government patterned on European lines 
and established in law an array of civil liber- 
ties that went beyond even the U.S. Bill of 
Rights. 

For instance, Japanese women were given 
legal equality; the right of unions was af- 
firmed; the right of teachers to voice their 
opinions was recognized, and war was banned 
except in self-defense. 
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Japan today, with one of the smallest de- 
fense budgets in the world, is the third largest 
industrial nation and is out-Yankeeing the 
Yankees in many global markets. 

Gen. MacArthur cannot be credited with 
this prosperity, of course. The energetic Jap- 
anese had something to do with it. 

The best memorial to Gen. MacArthur— 
and to the nation which produced him—lies 
in the fact that Japan has never amended his 
constitution. Japan remains one of the few 
countries in the world whose basic laws were 
largely written by foreigners. 

Many Americans took the 25th anniversary 
of the surrender as an occasion to voice re- 
pentance over our dropping of the atom 
bomb on Japan. 

If confession is good for the soul, we ought 
to remind the world of what we did after the 
bomb. 


HUGH O'BRIAN YOUTH FOUNDA- 
TION VISIT TO CAPE KENNEDY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, On July 
12, 1970, I had the opportunity, together 
with Dr. Thomas Plans and Sponsor 
Hugh O'Brian, to address 60 high school 
sophomores who were participating in a 
space seminar at NASA’s John F. Ken- 
nedy Space Center in Florida. 

The seminar was sponsored by the 
Pepsi-Cola Co. and the Hugh O'Brian 
Youth Foundation in cooperation with 
the Exploring Division of the Boy Scouts 
of America and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

On the basis of their school leadership 
community service, and a 400-word essay 
entitled “What is Man’s Future in 
Space?”, 60 young men—one from each 
State and 10 from various foreign coun- 
tries—were chosen to fiy to the Space 
Center for an intensive, weeklong semi- 
nar dealing with every phase of the space 
program. 

In addressing these students, I em- 
phasized the many practical byprod- 
ucts we have gained as a result of space 
exploration. While many Americans 
have objected to the space program on 
the grounds that it is too costly and 
diverts too many resources badly needed 
to solve problems here on earth, most 
of us recognize the undeniable benefits 
derived from the space program. The 
successes of space exploration have in- 
creased our hope, our ability, and our 
national resolve to face and overcome 
new and chronic earth problems. 

The space program will undoubtedly 
continue to have a broad impact on our 
society, our technology, our industrial 
economy, and our planetary environment. 
The areas in which we can expect bene- 
fits include communications, medicine, 
meteorology, aviation, and space photog- 
raphy. 

Yes, there have been many more sig- 
nificant and far-reaching implications of 
our space exploration than the ability to 
display a few moon rocks. It was my 
privilege to explain these advantages to 
these young men. 

I have received letters from 45 of these 
young men, as I asked them to convey 
their feelings concerning the direction of 
our future space exploration. 

The participants in this seminar pos- 
sess a keen awareness and understand- 
ing of our space program. Their views 
provide a unique insight which I feel 
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would be beneficial and interesting to 
my colleagues in evaluating future NASA 
programs. I ask unanimous consent that 
four of these letters be inserted into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Hugh O'Brian is to be commended 
for his initiative in conceiving of this 
conference and personally participating 
with this outstanding group of young 
men throughout the week at Cape 
Kennedy. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHAMOKIN, P4. 
August 10, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H, Percy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washigton, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Percy: It was an ex- 
treme pleasure seeing and hearing you on 
July 13, 1970 at the “Hugh O’Brian-Pepsi- 
Cola” Space Seminar. Your impressive speech 
has enlightened me and, I’m sure, the oth- 
er sixty-six young men who participated. 

The space seminar, with the cooperation 
of NASA, Hugh O'Brian Youth Foundation, 
Pepsi-Cola Co. and the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, was a great success. I feel that this “once 
in a lifetime” experience will never be for- 
gotten by any of the young men who at- 
tended. The great interest created among 
us was overwhelming. 

From my arrival until the final departure, 
I enjoyed every exciting minute. The NASA 
staff gave us a better understanding con- 
cerning the “how” and “why” of the space 
program. During this week of intense study, 
we learned practically everything about the 
Operation of the Kennedy Space Center; yet 
we were still bursting with more questions. 
The men who accompanied us were always 
willing to listen to our comments and to 
answer any questions that we had on our 
minds. Their cooperation contributed much 
to the success of the seminar. 

Upon my return home, I immediately felt 
sO much more involved in NASA's space pro- 
gram—so much more itnerested in man’s 
future in space. No-one knows whet may 
happen in later years—Will man be able to 
survive on this planet? Will over-population 
and pollution endanger our environment to 
the extent, perhaps, where we'll have to find 
some other suitable place to exist? 

These and many other questions must be 
considered now! Many of our present “in- 
significant” problems may confront us sharp- 
ly in the future. This is why we are com- 
pelled to have a strong space program and 
really plan our future in space. The deep 
exploration and inhabitance of other plan- 
ets could not only provide us with a place 
to survive in case of an emergency, but also 
contribute a vast amount of technology and 
advancement. Computers and various satel- 
lites have added infinitely to the growth of 
our nation and the entire world. 

It would be very detrimental to decrease 
(to any great degree) the research connec- 
ted with the space program. Therefore, we 
must, as space ambassadors, inform the pub- 
lic about the benefits and future values that 
the space program can give us. In this way, 
we can “sow back” the wonderful things we 
get out of life. Our well-being can be pre- 
served (with the help of God) by directing 
our efforts to man’s future in space. 


Respectfully, 
PETER A, EICHEN, 
Pennsylvania Space Ambassador. 
OMAHA, NEBR., 
July 27, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sim: During its history, the National 
Acronautics and Space Administration has 
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achieved some of the greatest goals of all 
mankind. The well publicized goals like 
landing on the moon are well known but the 
more important achievements of advanced 
knowledge, improved technology, and human 
understanding are unknown to much of the 
general public. 

Although many other programs have con- 
tributed to our recent avalanche of new 
knowledge, the space program best typifies 
the search by man for the unknown facts 
of his environment. From the discovery of 
the Van Allen radiation belts by our first 
satellite, Explorer I, to the new facts con- 
cerning the moon brought back by the re- 
cent Apollo missions, the space program has 
led the race for new facts in every aspect 
of our life, Man’s exploration of space has 
created the new fields of space radiation, 
space geophysics, and exobiology and has 
added new meaning and importance to the 
fields of biology, communications, meteorol- 
ogy, oceanography, and earth resources. We 
are in the journey of success and cannot 
stop now and be content with a token goal. 

A new technology equal to the level of 
our advanced knowledge has also evolved 
during the years of the space program. Our 
national goal of landing on the moon has 
served as the stimulus for this new tech- 
nology. To make our goal possible, we de- 
veloped new materials and methods that 
can be used for many practical earth appli- 
cations as well as their function for space. 
Space technology has helped us greatly in 
the varied fields of medicine, communica- 
tions, transportation, electronics, computer 
design. and engineering. We would be betray- 
ing ourselves and our future if we failed 
to take advantage of the rare opportunities 
we now have. 

The human understanding brought about 
by the space program can be traced to the 
people who have created reality out of an 
unbelievable dream, At Kennedy Space Cen- 
ter and Air Force Station, there is a con- 
tagious sense of enthusiasm, pride, and rev- 
erance. These people have represented our 
nation in its quest for leadership in space 
and they know that greater things are 
achievable. Their enthusiasm to fulfill these 
goals is only outmatched by their new un- 
derstanding of man and his relatively small 
environment called Earth. The workers of 
the space age have viewed the whole world 
as an oasis in the desert of an infinite space. 
This new perspective gives them a greater 
regard for themselves, their world, and their 
neighbors. They are awed by this feeling and 
proud of their success in accomplishing their 
jobs. This human understanding will be 
shown to be more important in the years 
to come. 

When one first encounters the people who 
brought about the knowledge, technology, 
and understanding of the space age, a sense 
of sorrow for the misconceptions of the 
nation toward the space program is felt. This 
feeling quickly leaves and is replaced by an 
intense desire to help install and promote 
the benefits of the space age. Our nation 
and the world need to share and use the 
knowledge, technology, and outlook of the 
space age. If this was done, there would be 
no question as to the necessity of the space 
program. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD B. MINTZ, 
Nebraska representative, NASA Space 
Seminar. 


MALIBU, CALIF., 
July 30, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D,C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: As a participant in the 
recent Pepsi-Cola—Hugh O'Brian Space 
Seminar, I am writing to thank you for 
taking time out of your busy schedule to 
address us at Cape Kennedy earlier this 
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month. I believe you are one of the leaders 
America needs to overcome its current plague 
of polarization, and I would like to pledge to 
you now any support I may be able to offer 
you in the future. 

During the seminar, I was inundated with 
valuable information. Now that I have had 
a few days to reflect on the total experience, 
several major points stand out. 

First among these is the wealth of oppor- 
tunity available in the space program. 
Through NASA and the entire aerospace in- 
dustry, there are places for virtually every 
field of endeavor. Because of this, there is 
opportunity for thousands, regardless of their 
chosen professions. Indeed, without these 
people and their diversified talents, there 
would be no American footprints on the 
moon. 

The second thing I discovered was the 
number of benefits from the space program. 
The sum of Man’s knowledge has doubled in 
the last decade, because of the space pro- 
gram. This new knowledge has given men, in 
general and as individuals, numerous bene- 
fits. One of the contributions to all of man- 
kind is the possibility of direct communica- 
tions by satellite with any part of the world, 
making education possible for many under- 
privileged nations. Also, new satellite- 
oriented weather prediction can save thou- 
sands of lives and millions of dollars 
annually. Space technology may help solve 
today’s transportation and pollution prob- 
lems, while making life and farming on the 
ocean floor a reality. Space has sparked new 
innovations in education, many centered 
around the use of computers, which, spurred 
by the needs of space exploration, have revo- 
lutionized modern industry. Photographic 
satellites not only help us better develop our 
natural resources, but also, by detecting new 
military installations, have helped observe 
treaty signatories, so that peace may be 
maintained between nations. 

The list of general benefits is truly end- 
less, Similarly, the benefits of space to the 
individual are multitudinous. Materials tech- 
nology needed to protect our spacecraft has 
created new ceramics, metals and plastics, 
whose derivatives can be found in any mod- 
ern home. The need for light-weight, nutri- 
tious foods for the astronauts has given us 
freeze dried meats, vegetables and drinks, 

Space is also a cornucopia of medical ben- 
efits. A recent NASA publication listed some 
eighty-eight different new developments, in- 
cluding sensors which detect when a pa- 
tient’s breathing is abnormal; biocompatible 
carbon materials which can provide rejec- 
tion-proof artificial organs; new computer 
techniques that provide clearer x-rays than 
ever before; an eye-switch-operated wheel- 
chair to give new mobility to victims of 
paralysis; and new medical monitoring sys- 
tems, developed originally to safeguard our 
astronauts in space, which allow simultane- 
ous observation of many critical patients by 
a single physician. 

The final, and most frightening, idea that 
stands out in my mind is the limited future 
now in store for the space program. I be- 
lieve we will continue to need a strong space 
program in the future for many reasons. 
First, we cannot stop white progress and 
knowledge are accelerating. We live in an 
age when, due in part to the space pro- 
gram, to stop is to regress. We cannot 
afford to give any nation another techno- 
logical headstart, such as the Soviet Union 
had with their Sputnik in the early days of 
space exploration. 

Second, we cannot give up the benefits 
we are deriving from the space p . Also, 
would not our economy be endangered if the 
thousands of technically trained people cur- 
rently employed in the aerospace industry 
were left unemployed or forced to accept less 
skilled jobs? 

Another major reason for a strong space 
program is that it could someday replace 
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War in international philosophy. Space can 
act as the technological catalyst in much 
the same way as the military has in the past, 
with far greater benefits and much less de- 
struction. The space program can also help 
keep peace by channeling international tech- 
nology to beneficial uses, rather than to an- 
nihilation. 

Finally, we must “leaye ourselves an out,” 
as a nation. We do not now need a military 
base in orbit or on another planet, but we 
may in the future. We do not now need to 
leaye an uninhabitable Earth and colonize 
another planet in order to survive, but 
this possibility is certainly looming in the 
years ahead. Only a strong space program can 
provide us these options in the future. And, 
in today’s unstable world, how dare we re- 
move from ourselves the possibility of any 
of these situations, when such options are 
provided by the space program and may 
someday be imperative for our very survival? 

In the last analysis, the most important 
single result from the space program, for both 
mankind in general and men as individuals, 
may be that space has given us new horizons. 
Looking ahead from the moon, we can see 
the whole universe at our feet, if we but 
continue the effort, looking back from space, 
we can see that all men are in the same po- 
sition, all fellow voyagers on the spaceship 
Earth. We can see how imperiled is our own 
“life-support system,” our polluted environ- 
ment. And we can see how petty are all 
the little conflicts, between men, between 
ideologies, and between nations. 

Neil Armstrong has said, “The Space Age 
may be the time when men begin to under- 
stand one another.” With the help of for- 
ward-looking legislators and a continued 
strong space program, we can make this 
vision a reality. 

Thank you again for your interest. 

Sincerely yours, 


Topp GARVIN, 
Representative, State of California, Ex- 
plorer Space Seminar 1970. 


JULY 24, 1970. 
Sen. CHARLES PERCY, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Percy: I have recently com- 
pleted a one week stay at the Kennedy Space 
Center during which time I participated in 
& study of our space program. After con- 
solidating the facts I gained during that 
week with those which I had personally con- 
tacted earlier, I have remained convinced 
of the inevitability of space exploration but, 
more importantly, I have realized the full 
value of space endeavors as well as the great 
potential that this frontier holds. I recognize 
that I hold merely one opinion among many, 
yet I still feel a responsibility to relate that 
opinion to others. That which follows is a 
sincere attempt to do just that. 

Contrary to what many might expect, I 
was impressed by neither the sophisticated 
hardware needed for the program nor by 
the specific knowledge required to create the 
program in the first place. What did impress 
me were the limitless benefits of the program 
which could be directly applied to man and 
his ways of life. Some of these would have 
been difficult for me to recognize and even 
more difficult to appreciate had I not visited 
the Space Center. In this sense, the past 
week has been particularly enlightening for 
me. 

For instance, I had been aware of satellites 
and their use as a relay station for television, 
telephone, etc. Yet, I had not appreciated 
their value as a tool for bringing quality 
education to underprivileged countries. To 
have tried to provide this service by conven- 
tional means would have necessitated a large 
commitment of manpower and funds. Such 
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a program alone would have lacked the per- 
manence that a satellite offers. 

I had also satellites as instru- 
ments that could be used for continuous 
mapping of the earth. However, I had not 
appreciated what value this could have in 
providing advance warning of hurricanes 
and other severe weather occurrences. I find 
impossible to express what this means to 
man, for how can one measure the impor- 
tance of saving human life? And for that 
matter, how can one measure the effect of 
improved weather forecasting on business, 
agriculture, and all of man’s activities? 

An equally impressive aspect is the prog- 
ress made in the field of medicine as a 
result of the Space Program. Of the complex 
systems used to monitor the astronauts much 
is directly applicable to everyday use and 
more is of value in modified form. Improved 
monitoring systems, more precise methods 
of measurement, artificial organs with great- 
er reliability—one can’t measure their value 
on a monetary scale. And as throughout the 
space program more advances lie in the 
waiting for someone to apply them to the 
chief beneficiary—Man himself. 

I conclude with an advantage that I have 
found to be the most difficult to grasp. 
Man's realization of his relative smallness 
amongst the infinite vastness of the uni- 
verse has had a unifying effect bonding the 
peoples of the world into one. Through no 
other means can I see as hopeful a future 
for men to overcome their differences than 
through a cooperative space program ini- 
tiated by, funded by, and whose benefits will 
be shared by all the nations of the world 
as one. 

WADE HILLMAN, 
Representative, Pepsi Cola and Hugh 
O'Brian Space Seminar. 


ADMIRAL MOORER’S FAREWELL 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, Alabama’s 
and the Nation’s Adm. Thomas H. 
Moorer recently assumed the chairman- 
ship of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
America’s highest military post. In so do- 
ing, he relinquished the title of Chief 
of Naval Operations and a naval career 
spanning 41 years. The following mes- 
sage to the men and women of the U.S. 
Navy was Admiral Moorer’s final com- 
munication from their commanding 
officer. 

George Washington’s final order to the 
Armies of the United States and Robert 
E. Lee’s final order to the Army of 
Northern Virginia have become a part 
of the Netion’s history. 

It is my belief that Admiral Moorer’s 
farewell message will occupy an impor- 
tant place in the annals of the USS. 
Navy and that it will serve as an inspira- 
tion and a guide for all who read it, 
whether they be servicemen or civilians. 

Robert E. Lee said: 

Duty is the sublimest word in the English 
language. 

Admiral Moorer uses a more encom- 
passing word, “responsibility,” which 
would embrace “‘duty” and more. 

I ask unanimous consent that Ad- 
miral Moorer’s farewell to the naval 
forces, as published in the Birmingham 
News of August 30, 1970, be printed in 
the RECORD. ; 

There being no objection, the farewell 
message was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 
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[The Birmingham (Ala.) News, Aug. 30, 
1970] 

ADMIRAL MoorER’s FAREWELL; ‘“RESPON- 
SIBILITY” Key Worp To GUIDE -MODERN 
Lives 
After more than 41 years of serving in our 

Navy, I will soon assume the responsibilities 

of Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I 

am deeply honored that our Commander-in- 

Chief has shown his confidence by appoint- 

ing me to this position. At the same time, I 

will miss the degree of personal contact and 

close affiliation which I have been privileged 
through the years to have with officers and 
men throughout the Fleet and Shore Estab- 
lishment of the U.S. Navy. The past 41 years 
have convinced me that our Navy has been 
made great and will remain great so long as 
we have dedicated people of all ranks and 
rates who put service before self, country be- 
fore comfort, and responsibility before per- 
sonal convenience—and before what is 
phrased these days as “doing your own 
thing.” In what is now a different age, the 

concept of duty has lost none of its im- 

portance. It retains its age-old significance 

in the survival of a free society. 

I would like to share with all of you some 
thoughts on values which I have cherished 
through the years—beliefs which have not 
changed in my mind since I was a boy in Ala- 
bama, and particularly those which are re- 
lated to personal responsibility. I hope these 
thoughts will also be meaningful to you, not 
only in your activities as Navymen, but also 
in your everyday life as Americans. 

In saying this I fully recognize the large- 
scale changes which have taken place during 
the 20th century. When I was a young man, 
consciously or unconsciously, strong home 
patterns, strong patriotic feelings, and strong 
beliefs in traditional religion provided a 
sort of conscience and care for our total 
society. The belief in God and Country was 
adequate to provide the binding cement 
necessary, particularly in our American way 
of life. 

The kind of responsibility I have in mind 
leans not so much in the direction of obliga- 
tion as it does toward concern. It includes 
knowing to whom one is responsible. It im- 
plies caring enough to become involved in 
discharging these responsibilities. 

There is also what can be termed respon- 
sibility to tradition—the act of taking hold 
of the torch passed from one generation to 
the next, and then moving purposely ahead to 
achieve higher goals. One of the most com- 
mon links between generations is the knowl- 
edge that the results you want most are 
the same general aims and results your elders 
started out to achieve. 

Thus, the object is not to discredit and de- 
stroy, but to analyze and reject the worth- 
less while continuing to build on that which 
is consistent with your own goals. You can- 
not destroy growth and still continue to grow. 
You cannot keep the ball rolling if you tear 
the cover off and beat the stuffings out of it. 

There is a great difference between dis- 
crediting something and offering honest crit- 
icism. For instance, public dissent and de- 
bate, including public assembly and protest, 
are part of the American way of life. They 
are characteristics of an alert and vigorous 
people. We teach our citizens to have con- 
victions. We urge them to voice these convic- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, somewhere along the line, 
something has been forgotten by a great 
many of our people. There is no quick, easy, 
and absolute solution to many of the world’s 
problems. But I think we can test the course 
we are taking toward solutions, at any given 
time, simply by asking, “Is this consistent 
with what we are, with what we stand for?” 
This process is something we must work on 
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every day. Remember, we live in a real world, 
not a dream world, Dreams have no limits; 
the real world has practical limits or at least 
limitations. Above all, we must distinguish 
between the world of our dreams and aspira- 
tions and the tough, cruel, demanding world 
of reality where advantage, gain, and privi- 
lege are accompanied by work, sweat, tears, 
and accountability for our actions, 

A second responsibility is the one we all 
have to the society of which we are a part. 
We cannot try to wash our hands free of in- 
volvements in matters happening around us. 
We cannot try to wash away the stains of 
our own misdeeds. 

You might ask, “Am I my brother's keep- 
er?” The answer is “yes,” and the same 
thought holds true for us as a nation. Over 
the years while we have been making our 
freedom more secure, we have learned that 
if freedom is to endure, it must be shared. 
We know that when any nation’s freedom is 
denied, ours is threatened. We know that 
freedom has no sign on it reading, “Made in 
America” or “Reserved for Americans.” Free- 
dom is not free nor does it mean freedom 
from restraint—freedom means the suprem- 
acy of human rights everywhere. 

Our support goes to those who struggle to 
gain those rights and to keep them. I believe 
that free men throughout the world must 
work and fight together for what they believe, 
or soon they will have no cause for which to 
work, fight or believe. 

Closely related to our responsibility to 
society, are our responsibilities to this great 
nation of ours. In my opinion, the first step 
a man should take in sizing up his responsi- 
bilities is to stop thinking of our country 
in terms of “they” or “the government.” In- 
stead of trying to place the blame or burden 
on the “theys,” we ought to think more in 
terms of our own personal involvement. Af- 
ter all, in America the government is we, 
the people. 

In the Pentagon, I spend a sizable portion 
of my time trying to track down this elusive 
man “they.” We must zero-in on specific 
organizations and individuals, and not sim- 
ply make random reference to some uniden- 
tified and probably non-existent source of an 
alleged difficulty. 

As a good American, you cannot be in- 
different. Your first duty as a citizen is to 
be alert and interested in public affairs. No 
discussion of responsibility to the nation 
would be complete without mention of mili- 
tary service, because national defense is a 
prerequisite to everything we aspire to as 
individuals and as a country. As President 
Nixon has said, if we do not provide for 
adequate national defense, all other prob- 
lems are moot. 

More specifically, our Armed Forces form 
a shield behind which all else operates. If 
you will look at a map of the globe and then 
remember where our forces are—in Europe, 
in Southeast Asia, in Korea, and in our out- 
lying states—you will see that they are 
positioned to dissuade the forces of aggres- 
sion while we work by other means to achieve 
a just and lasting peace. They are there to 
help establish an environment of stability 
under which free men can determine their 
own course. They are there to permit orderly, 
political change. 

Nor are our motives entirely altruistic. 
Freedom is on the line for America, too; cer- 
tainly there is no more important vocation or 
profession than to serve in the defense of 
our great nation. 

Therefore, I think those who seek to de- 
mean the uniform and degrade this service 
can well live to regret their actions, because 
without a strong leadership in the Armed 
Services, the strength of our country will 
quickly decline. 

The final responsibility I have in mind is 
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the one you have to yourself. Personal re- 
sponsibility begins with integrity, which is 
simply another word for personal honesty. 
Without integrity, all the other qualities of 
your personality do not amount to much, 
for the dishonest individual will use his 
good traits only when they suit his con- 
venience. You cannot be a dishonest person 
and hope to be a responsible person. 

Standing right at the heart of responsi- 
bility for one’s self is the simple opinion: 
“What am I for?” We hear a great deal to- 
day about what people are against, but only 
a few ever stand up and tell us what they 
are for, After you can name and justify to 
yourself the things you stand for, the next 
step is to consider what you must do to sup- 
port and foster those things. In those words, 
you must decide what you are for and then 
be for it. 

On 2 July of this year I will take over my 
last assignment as a military officer. As I 
pass into what one might call the twilight of 
my career and look about the world full of 
war and the threat of war—as I look at the 
nation and see the bitterness of faction 
against faction and growing disrespect for 
law and order, I often wonder if everything 
my generation has attempted to do has been 
worth the effort. But, soon, I realize that it 
has, because our nation is stronger today 
than ever before. 

We, as a people, face our problems more 
squarely than others, We are more willing to 
talk to one another, if even at the top of 
our voices sometimes, Above all, in America 
there is much more than regret. There is 
less cause for remorse than rejoicing. It will 
always be so long as, but only so long as, we 
have men and women willing and prepared 
to accept responsibility. 

So you can approach the future with 
hands idle in your pockets, or busy rolling up 
your sleeves. You can stand there on the 
sidelines and criticize, or you can become 
involved in constructive. The man who turns 
away from responsibility will have much 
company, but not of his own choosing. He 
will be with birds of his own feather and 
they will deserve each other. A man who 
cares enough to become involved picks his 
company from among the finest. 

Unlike many things a man aspires to, no 
one has to wait long for responsibility. Re- 
sponsibility begins wherever you find it and 
you find it whenever you begin to look for 
it. You begin to look for it that very day in 
which you realize how important it is for you 
to care about the world and the people who 
live in it. 

To each of you, with whom I have had the 
honor and privilege to serve in our great 
Navy through the years, I wish Godspeed 
and a great future. My thanks, continuing 
confidence, and admiration to each of you 
for your dedicated contributions to making— 
and keeping—our Navy the finest and strong- 
est in the world. 


MIKE MANSFIELD REPORTS FROM 
WASHINGTON 


THE MANSFIELD RECORD AGAINST CRIME, DRUGS, 
FILTH, AND VIOLENCE 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, crime 
drugs, filth, and violence are national 
problems. They are among the gravest 
issues facing our State and the Nation 
today. Crime and violence, drug addic- 
tion, obscenity, and raw pornography 
affect all. They ravage, in particular, 
those who visit and reside in our crowded 
urban centers, 

To combat crime, to curb violence and 
drug traffic and to end the spread of filth 
and pornography will take the boldest 
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and most dedicated efforts. There must 
be stiffer penalties for drug pushers, bet- 
ter facilities for addicts, more police on 
the beat and compensation for crime 
victims, The fight includes steps that 
may not be the most politically expedient. 
They are steps that must be taken none- 
theless. The fight involves the support of 
anticrime measures that must be tested 
constitutionally; measures like prevyen- 
tive detention and no-knock entries. The 
fight will also involve updating crime 
programs that are not always popular; 
programs like the gun law revisions of 

1968. But doing only what is popular or 

expedient will not solve the problems of 

crime, drugs, filth, and violence. 

For my part in this essential effort, I 
have acted in three ways: First, I have 
authored or been a principal sponsor of 
crime-fighting and antiobscenity pro- 
posals; second, I have voted for every 
major anticrime, antidrug, and anti- 
pornography measure that has come be- 
fore the Senate; third, as the majority 
leader of the Senate, I have helped to 
bring about Senate passage of nearly all 
major proposals to curb crime, drug 
abuse, and pornography pending in the 
Congress. Here is the list: 

MANSFIELD SPONSORED OR SUPPORTED 
ANTI-CRIME AND PORNOGRAPHY PRO- 
POSALS 
1, MANDATORY SENTENCES FOR GUN 

CRIME (S. 849). The Mansfield Mandatory 
Sentence bill would deter the use of guns by 
criminals. It would impose mandatory jail 
sentences for the criminal’s choice of that 
weapon in committing his crime. The sen- 
tence would be served IN ADDITION to the 
term served for the crime itself. This bill has 
passed the Senate unanimously. The crime 
law planned for the District of Columbia has 
also adopted the Mansfield Mandatory Sen- 
tence approach. 

2. THE HRUSKA-MANSFIELD PRISON 
REFORM MEASURE (S. 2875) calls for a ma- 
jor overhaul of our penal institutions to con- 
vert them from graduate schools for crime 
and violence to institutions where criminals 
will have a chance to be rehabilitated. 

3. THE MANSFIELD ANTI-PORNOGRA- 
PHY PROPOSAL (S. 3220) would compel 
mailers of obscenity to warn addressees of 
the potential pornographic nature of the en- 
closures. Recipients could return the offen- 
sive material and the sender could be penal- 
ized. Hearings on this Mansfield bill are 
scheduled before the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee. 

4. THE GOLDWATER-MANSFIELD ANTI- 
OBSCENITY AMENDMENT to the Postal Re- 
form bill forbids the shipment of obscene 
materials through the mail where the ad- 
dressee asks for such a ban. The Mansfield 
proposal above, goes one step further by plac- 
ing the burden entirely on the pornography 
mailer. 


THE SENATE’S ANTI-CRIME AND DRUG 
CONTROL RECORD INCLUDES THE FOL- 
LOWING ACHIEVEMENTS, ALL SUP- 
PORTED OR SPONSORED BY THE MA- 
JORITY LEADER: 

OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND SAFE 
STREETS ACT OF 1968—establishes broad 
new program of law enforcement assistance 
at all levels of government; 

COMMISSION ON NOXIOUS AND OB- 
SCENE MATERIALS; 

GOLDWATER-MANSFIELD ANTI-OB- 
SCENE MAIL AMENDMENT—to the Postal 
Reform Act (H.R. 17923); 

ORGANIZED CRIME CONTROL; 
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DRUG CONTROL; 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT REOR- 
GANIZATION; 

PUBLIC DEFENDER, DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA; 

CRIMINAL LAW REVISION, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA; 

JUVENILE CODE, REVISION 

OMNIBUS JUDGESHIP BILL; 

FEDERAL IMMUNITY OF WITNESSES; 

SOURCES OF EVIDENCE; 

CORRUPT ORGANIZATIONS ACT; 

CRIMINAL JUSTICE ACT AMENDMENTS; 
and 

1968 GUN CRIME LAW—updated and re- 
placed 30 year old gun laws in an effort to 
keep guns out of the hands of the drug 
addict, the lawless, the criminal, the un- 
trained and the incompetent. 

As these measures take hold, only time 
will tell the extent to which they will help 
to stem or even reverse the crime rate. In 
any event, proposals to fight crime, to curb 
drug traffic and violence and to put the lid 
on filth and obscenity will continue to be 
at the top of the Mansfield agenda. 


SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE LAW AIMED 
AT CRIMES COMMITTED WITH GUNS 

The 1968 Gun Crime law was enacted to 
help in the fight against crime and violence. 
In 1968 the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the National Association of Chiefs of 
Police pleaded for revisions in gun laws that 
had been on the books for 30 years or more. 
To save lives and to crack down on criminals, 
drug abusers and fugitives, I supported the 
1968 Gun Crime law. My decision to support 
the measure was made in a sincere effort to 
push the war on crime, the war against the 
killers and cripplers and maimers of innocent 
citizens. I am persuaded that the law will 
assist in the war on crime. 

There has been much confusion about gun 
laws; about what they do and what they do 
not do. There has been much misinformation. 


The record should be clear and the facts 
should be known. 


THE FACTS ABOUT THE GUN CRIME LAW 


1. ITS PROPER FUNCTION. Gun legislation 
is to cope with crime and violence not to 
tread on the rights of bona fide users of guns. 
This was the intent of Congress in 1968 in 
revising the gun laws. I believe in a con- 
tinuous review of the 1968 changes and all 
other gun laws. I believe in adjusting any 
portions which prove only an annoyance to 
decent citizens, and of little use as weapons 
against crime. Congress has already been 
able to eliminate parts of the 1968 law which 
were shown as ineffective deterrents to crime. 
For example, the Bennett-Mansfield Amend- 
ment repealed the ammunition section of the 
1968 Gun Crime law for rifles and shotguns, 
If adopted, the McGee-Mansfield Amendment 
will repeal the provisions for .22 caliber am- 
munition. 

2. THE GUN CRIME LAW OF 1968 
SOUGHT TO UPDATE THE EARLIER FIRE- 
ARMS LAWS ENACTED BACK IN 1934 AND 
1938. Since 1938, when the Federal Firearms 
Act was enacted, Federal LICENSES have 
been required for all gun and ammunition 
dealers. The 1938 law also required the 
REGISTRATION of guns and ammunition 
as the Secretary of the Treasury directed. 
Federal orders issued under the 1938 law 
contained WELL OVER 100 DETAILED RE- 
QUIREMENTS covering the sale of guns and 
ammunition including (1) a full and ade- 
quate description of each firearm; (2) the 
manufacturer; (3) the manufacturer's serial 
mumber; (4) the caliber of gauge; (5) the 
model and type; (6) the name and (7) ad- 
dress of each person from whom received, to- 
gether with (8) the date of acquisition; (9) 
the disposition made including (10) the 
mame and (11) the address of the person to 
whom sold and (12) the date of disposition. 
Violators of the 1938 law could be jailed for 
5 years and fined $2,000. 
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An even earlier Federal gun control law 
was the National Firearms Act of 1934. It im- 
posed, among other things, REGISTRATION 
AND LICENSING RESTRICTIONS on per- 
sons possessing sawed-off shotguns or rifles, 
machine guns, gun mufflers, or gun silencers. 

3. WHAT IS THE LAW ALL ABOUT? The 
1968 Gun Crime Law (supported by the FBI 
and the National Association of the Chiefs 
of Police) replaced and updated gun laws 
passed in 1934 and 1938, laws which had been 
on the books for more than 30 years. It ac- 
tually TOOK OUT REGISTRATION features, 
while imposing mail order restrictions and 
encouraged more effective state and local gun 
crime measures. 

[Prior to 1968, state and local gun laws 
were easily avoided through mail order pur- 
chases or by shopping in states or places 
nearby for “Saturday Night Specials” where 
there were no gun restrictions. ] 

4. WHO IS COVERED? The 1968 Gun 
Crime Law precludes gun sales ONLY TO 
DRUG ADDICTS, MENTAL INCOMPETENTS, 
FELONS, FUGITIVES, AND INDIVIDUALS 
CONSIDERED DANGEROUS. Sales are also 
banned to minors. A law-abiding gun owner 
can purchase and use any gun. He can hunt 
and teach proper weapons handling to his 
children and others. 

5. HOW IT WORKS. To set apart known 
addicts, criminals and other dangerous per- 
sons, records of name, age and address, 
height and weight, race and place of birth 
(THAT'S ALL) are obtained when a gun is 
sold. This identification is exhibited much 
in the same fashion as is required in ob- 
taining BANK LOANS, INSURANCE, AUTO- 
MOBILES, VOTING REGISTRATION and— 
as in the case of minors—buying ALCO- 
HOLIC BEVERAGES. The effectivenes of this 
or any other law will depend upon the vigi- 
lance of law enforcement agencies. Note that 
the fugitive who was cited in the killing of 
three persons and a judge recently in a Cali- 
fornia courtroom shoot-out was identified 
through a gun-purchase record. 

6. IS IT CONSTITUTIONAL? The Second 
Amendment says, “A well regulated Militia, 
being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right to bear arms, shall not be in- 
fringed.” As read by the Courts this Amend- 
ment bars the Federal government from dis- 
arming law-abiding citizens who wish to 
purchase and use ordinary weapons in order 
to shoot and to hunt, to protect themselves 
and others and to protect their property 
and the property of others. THIS IS THE 
LAW! 

But the Second Amendment does NOT 
say—and the Courts have so read it—that 
the Federal government and even the State 
governments CANNOT IMPOSE REASON- 
ABLE REQUIREMENTS IN AN EFFORT TO 
KEEP GUNS OUT OF THE HANDS OF THE 
LAWLESS, THE CRIMINAL, THE INSANE, 
THE ADDICT and so forth. That is what the 
government—Federal, State, and local—has 
been striving to do since at least 1934. 

To repeat, the issue has been tested several 
times, in the past 30 years. Each time the 
Supreme Court has ruled that reasonable 
efforts to keep guns out of the hands of drug 
addicts, criminals, the lawless and other 
dangerous persons do not violate the Second 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

7. WHAT THE LAW DOES NOT DO: 

(a) It does NOT confiscate weapons; 

(b) It does NOT compile or make gun 
owner lists available; 

[As a convenience to gun dealers a com- 
puter list of licensed DEALER addresses 
(NOT OWNERS) is retained by the Treasury 
Department in order to notify DEALERS 
(NOT OWNERS) of all gun law regulation 
changes, Under the Freedom of Information 
Act some forty or fifty of these lists have 
been sold (at $140 apiece). It is understood 
that the list purchasers were mainly gun 
dealers and political organizations interested 
in seeking funds and support against gun 
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crime law supporters, It has been held that 
listing OWNERS AND COLLECTORS would 
constitute an invasion of privacy. I agree.] 

(c) It does NOT preclude the law-abiding 
gun owner from purchasing or using weap- 
ons; 

(d) It does NOT prevent young people 
(under 18) from shooting, hunting and 
learning proper handling of weapons; 

(e) It does NOT cost gun purchasers one 
cent. 

8. WHY VOTE FOR IT? My vote was not 
a vote FOR banning guns; it was a vote 
AGAINST guns in the hands of the drug 
addict, the criminal and the incompetent. It 
was a vote against all who seek guns to mur- 
der, cripple, rob, rape, and maim. And it was 
a vote for apprehending them as well. It is 
easy to talk about rising crime rates but, if 
we intend to do something about them, we 
must be prepared to do what is necessary, 
notwithstanding the political consequences. 

9. “GUNS DON’T KILL PEOPLE—PEOPLE 
KILL PEOPLE.” But people using guns do 
kill—and rob, rape, maim and assault. These 
are the unthinking and the malicious who 
have no business obtaining weapons, They 
should not be permitted access to guns. The 
1968 law is aimed solely at those people who 
used guns in 1968 to commit 99,000 robberies, 
65,000 assaults and 9,000 murders in this 
nation. Last year alone 83 police officers were 
shot to death by the gun-toting criminals. 
In some of our cities shooting policemen has 
become commonplace. Ask them or their 
survivors how they feel about responsible 
firearms legislation. 

Unfortunately, people elsewhere do not al- 
ways have the gun training and supervision 
that is commonplace in Montana which 
would enable them to think prudently when 
handling a gun. Sensible gun-users are asked 
by the law to make a sacrifice, therefore, for 
the good of the nation; the kind of sacrifice 
that is asked of the responsible licensed auto- 
mobile driver. They are not asked to accept 
gun confiscation or repressive gun law. I 
made certain that the revisions of 1968 con- 
tained the following proviso: “That no un- 
due or unn Federal restrictions be 
placed on law-abiding citizens with respect to 
the acquisition, possession, or use of fire- 
arms... .” That was my view when I voted 
for this measure. It remains my view. 

10. THE NEXT STEP IS THE MANSFIELD 
MANDATORY JAIL SENTENCE BILL. Almost 
three-fourths of the Senate supported the 
1968 Gun law to help the fight against crime 
and violence. The Mansfield gun sentence 
bill is another vital anti-crime tool and if 
enacted will impose mandatory prison sen- 
tences against those who commit crimes 
using a gun. This mandatory sentence would 
be imposed separately and solely against the 
criminal for his choice to use a gun. The bill 
has already passed the Senate unanimously. 
I have every hope that it will be passed by the 
House and signed by the President. 

11. WHAT ABOUT AMMUNITION? (A) 
THE BENNETT-MANSFIELD AMENDMENT 
struck down an ammunition regulation 
never intended by Congress, In the so-called 
ammunition provision, the Treasury Depart- 
ment called for the collection of a great deal 
of specific data covering each sale of ammu- 
nition. This was tantamount to registration; 
it was neither intended nor suggested by 
Congress, As a result, the law-abiding gun- 
owning public was burdened immensely in 
efforts to purchase ammunition. There was 
no corresponding benefit. The Bennett- 
Mansfield amendment repealed this provi- 
sion for rifle and shotgun ammunition. Simi- 
lar action should be taken and will be 
spurred by me whenever the intent of Con- 
gress is not being served or when the law 
appears not to meet the objectives sought. 
(B) THE McGEE-MANSFIELD AMENDMENT 
to cover twenty-two ammunition and am- 
munition for other revolvers and pistols has 
been introduced and co-sponsored by 
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twenty-nine other Senators to seek to do the 
same as the Bennett-Mansfield amendment 
did in the rifle-shotgun area. It is our hope 
that, like the Bennett-Mansfield amend- 
ment, the McGee-Mansfield amendment will 
be passed by the Congress this year and en- 
acted into law. 

12. IS THE 1968 LAW HELPING TO CON- 
TROL CRIME? (A) The Treasury Depart- 
ment reports a 313% increase in arrests for 
gun crime violations in the first year and 
one-half after the 1968 revisions went into 
effect; (B) The first year (1969) also showed 
for the first time NO INCREASE over the 
previous year in the rate of murder by guns 
(65.4%). As already noted, the fugitive cited 
in the killing of the persons and a judge re- 
cently in a California courtroom was identi- 
fied through her gun record; this and other 
cases indicate the effectiveness of this up- 
dated crime-fighting tool. 

13. OUR OBJECTIVES. All of us seek solu- 
tions to crime and an end to violence. We 
do so with every consideration for the pro- 
tections guaranteed the criminal under the 
Constitution. Just as emphatically, however, 
must the rights of the victim of crime be 
safeguarded. It is the victim who too often in 
the past has been neglected. Our first con- 
cern should be for him, for his suffering, his 
safety, and the safety of his family and 
neighbors, To that end, I shall continue 
to devote my best efforts and to give not only 
my industry but, in behalf of the people, 
my best judgment as well. That is what I 
have endeavored to do ever since I have been 
a member of the Congress of the United 
States. 


PURSUIT OF A POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Education it is 
my long-range objective to insure that 
every American who wishes for and is 
capable of a postsecondary education 
should have the opportunity to pursue it, 
whether at a college or vocational school. 
As a taxpayer I would like to see this 
accomplished at a minimum expense to 
the Federal Government. Nevertheless, I 
believe that there is a definite role for 
the Government to play to insure this 
goal. 

The present approach of Federal aid to 
postsecondary education is three 
pronged. Grants under the economic op- 
portunity and work study programs are 
available for the most needy students. 
Three percent direct governmental 
loans—National Defense Education Act 
loans—are also available to these stu- 
dents and those from a somewhat higher 
income level. The guaranteed student 
loan program—in which the student 
takes a 7-percent loan from a private 
bank with the Government paying the 
interest while the student is in college 
and paying the bank an incentive to equal 
the current rate of interest—is available 
to the student from a middle-income 
family. 

Much discussion of the present aid pro- 
gram has been engendered by the admin- 
istration’s proposed revision of it. The 
revision would eliminate the 3-percent 
direct and 7-percent subsidized loans by 
setting up a mechanism under which the 
student would take a loan at his bank and 
shoulder the total cost of that loan him- 
self. This new plan was said to be in the 
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interest of economy. Let us analyze the 
revision from the point of the Govern- 
ment and the student. 

From the Government’s point of view 
there appears to be a savings, for the sub- 
sidy and incentive costs would be done 
away with. However, it should be clearly 
noted that the NDEA loan program with 
its low 3-percent cost to the student will 
ultimately be cheaper to the Federal 
Government. Both the capital and inter- 
est of an NDEA loan return to the Fed- 
eral Government, working in somewhat 
the same way as the Federal highway 
trust fund. For example, a $100 million 
loaned directly by the Government at 3 
percent will return to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the future. The program not 
only pays for itself, but generates income 
and it will recycle funds for future loans. 

From the viewpoint of the student it 
is clear a 3-percent loan is more desirable 
than the current 7 percent of the guar- 
anteed student loan program, or one at 
the market rate that the administration 
proposes. The payout under the present 
guaranteed student loan program and 
those to be expected under the adminis- 
tration’s revision constitute a budget 
drain lost forever. 

Let us take a simple case which could 
well occur if the administration bill were 
enacted, or if the present outload of the 
NDEA 7-percent loan and grant program 
continues. If a young man were from a 
family with more than a $10,000 a year 
income level and borrowed $2,000 a year 
to further his education, he would be 
holding at the end of his college career 
$8,000 worth of loans, at a market rate 
of let us say 8 percent. If he married a 
girl who financed her education in the 
same manner, that young married 
couple would have a $16,000 debt at 8 
percent which would have a marked effect 
on their future life. 

I do believe that within the three 
pronged package approach I spoke of 
earlier the present guaranteed students 
loan program has a place. The subsidized 
7T-percent loan is one which should be 
utilized by middle-income students and 
those who wish. to go to the more expen- 
sive colleges. And from the viewpoint in 
relation to immediate expenditure, the 
volume of loans is great. 
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The question has arisen, however, as 
to the position of the private lending in- 
stitution in this program, Evidence be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Education in- 
dicates that there well may be a need for 
a secondary market facility at which the 
banks could rediscount the guaranteed 
student loan paper. Witnesses expressed 
their urgent hope for this facility. I per- 
sonally would be loath to see a new Fed- 
eral bureaucracy develop, for the serv- 
icing of these loans through some quasi- 
public organization. I would rather see 
us proceeding in the form of a ware- 
housing account in the Treasury Depart- 
ment if such a facility is needed. 

It should also be noted that while the 
banking community has in the main 
done a laudable job in participating in 
the guaranteed student loan program, 
this participation has not been univer- 
sal. Witnesses from two States indicated 
that no student from their State that 
they knew of ever went without such a 
guaranteed student loan. However, this 
is a voluntary program and I would hope 
that nonparticipating banks would be- 
come involved. And, with this in mind, 
it is also my hope that those banks which 
reserve this Government-guaranteed no- 
risk loan for their own business commu- 
nicants would broaden the scope of lend- 
ing. 

Finally, I would like to point out that 
should an immediate emergency develop 
in the student loan area, a warehousing 
provision would not immediately ease it. 
There is, however, presently on the books 
unfunded authorizations for the educa- 
tional opportunity grant program, the 
work-study program, and the National 
Defense Education Act loan program 
which would more than take up the slack 
and relieve pressure being experienced 
by the guaranteed student loan program. 

An accompanying table showing cer- 
tain figures will not only show the ad- 
ministration’s poor commitment to the 
present. program, but also demonstrate 
the available authorization which could 
be utilized in an emergency situation. 1 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL STUDENT ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS—FISCAL YEAR 1971 


Program 


National defense student loans__ 
Educational opportunity grants... 


Guaranteed student loans __.. Insured private 


loans. 


College work-study. Part-time work. 


Total (excluding guaranteed loans). 


‘Such sums as may be necessary. 
2 Unlimited. 


CONQUEST OF CANCER—A 
NATIONAL GOAL 
Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 


Friday, August 25, the Senate agreed to 
House Concurrent Resolution 675, which 


Type of assistance 


Additional 
loans/grants 
which could be 
appropriated 


President's 


budget Authorization Appropriation 


$375, 000,000 $246, 000, 000 
170,000,000 ` 59,614; 000 
©) 145,400,000 
320,000,000 160,000, 000 


865, 000,000 465, 614, 000 


$130, 000, 000 
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establishes the conquest of cancer as a 
national goal. I wish to comment briefly 
on the significance of this declaration of 
purpose by Congress. 

The resolution marks the year 1976 as 
the target date for the liberation of all 
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people from fear of this dread disease. In 
view of the prevalence of cancer and its 
toll on national productivity and health, 
this would be a particularly appropriate 
commemoration of the 200th anniversary 
of this country’s independence. 

Cancer is the second leading cause of 
death in the United States. This year 
about 960,000 Americans will receive 
treatment for cancer and 330,000 will die. 
There will be approximately 625,000 new 
cases this year. According to present 
rates, one in four persons now living will 
contract some form of cancer at some 
time in their lives. These glaring statis- 
tics tell more eloquently than any rhet- 
oric I can muster why we must establish 
such a special priority for ending the 
cancer scourge. 

By approving this resolution, the U.S. 
Congress has undertaken an obligation 
of great magnitude for a substantial 
duration. While the measure itself 
neither establishes a program nor ap- 
propriates funds, it does commit us to act 
promptly and generously to provide the 
necessary resources to achieve our vitally 
important goal. 

An intensive study of how to achieve 
this goal is already underway. Under the 
able leadership of the chairman of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH), the Senate on 
April 27, 1970, passed Senate Resolution 
376, authorizing the committee to expend 
$250,000 to conduct a thorough study of 
current research activities on cancer and 
to determine how these efforts can be 
better organized and intensified. As a 
member of the Health Subcommittee of 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, it was my privilege to cosponsor this 
study resolution. 

A special panel of advisers, consisting 
of 26 eminent medical and lay leaders, 
was appointed by Chairman YARBOROUGH 
in May. I am delighted that three distin- 
guished Californians are serving on this 
panel; they are: Dr. Henry S. Kaplan, 
chairman of the Department of Radiol- 
ogy of the Stanford University Medical 
Center; Dr. Joshua Lederberg, professor 
of genetics at Stanford University School 
of Medicine; and Mr. Lew Wasserman, 
president of the Music Corporation of 
America, Inc., of Universal City, Calif. 
This distinguished group has already 
held three full meetings and numerous 
subcommittee meetings. Their report 
with recommendations will be made to 
the committee by the end of this year, 
and the committee will report to the 
Senate no later than January 31, 1971. 

The conquest of cancer by 1976 is a 
formidable challenge even for a nation 
with the audacity and resourcefulness to 
place a man on the moon. Conquering 
cancer may well be an even more difficult 
task 


Achieving victory over cancer will not 
be as dramatically and precisely marked 
as the first footprint on the moon. The 
term “cancer” describes a number of dis- 
eases, all characterized by the unre- 
strained growth of cells which, if left 
untreated, kill the patient. In view of the 
diversity of cancer types—several hun- 
dred have been identified—a single cure 
for all cancers is highly unlikely. How- 
ever, the results of current research in 
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prevention, detection, and treatment are 
encouraging. 

Evidence indicates that we are at the 
threshold of discovering the relationship 
of viruses to cancer. The development of 
vaccines for some forms of cancer now 
looms as a possibility. Other promising 
avenues for research lie in chemother- 
apy. Four kinds of cancer previously 
considered incurable can now be cured 
by the use of chemicals alone. The most 
baffling and basic question remains how 
normal cells become malignant. Research 
in molecular biology and recent dis- 
coveries in that field may offer hope of 
progress on that basic front. 

Federally supported cancer research 
has amounted to nearly $1.5 billion over 
the past 10 years. This research has pro- 
vided promising leads. However, the 
productivity of medical research, like 
that of most human endeavors, is di- 
rectly proportional to the effort put into 
it. If we are dedicated to eliminating 
cancer, as House Concurrent Resolution 
675 says we are, we must dedicate sub- 
Stantial resources to the conduct of re- 
search, training for research, and con- 
struction of research facilities and equip- 
ment. 

We have not done this. Over the past 
few years appropriations for the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute have not in- 
creased enough even to compensate for 
inflation. We cannot permit this to con- 
tinue. 

In 1968, the National Cancer Institute 
appropriation was $183 million; in 1969 
only $185 million. In 1970 the allocation 
was $180 million, and this year the 
budget request is $202 million. 

In testimony before the Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee in June of this year, 
I urged the appropriation for fiscal year 
1971 of at least a 20-percent increase over 
1970 for the National Cancer Institute. 
The action of the House on July 23, 
1970, which provides for $227 million for 
this fiscal year is most encouraging. 

Mr. President, now that we have re- 
solved to make the conquest of cancer a 
national goal to be achieved by 1976 and 
have established the special Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee study on how 
to do it, we must view these and related 
appropriations in a new light. We must 
be prepared to think and act boldly and 
imaginatively, and be willing to increase 
substantially our appropriations for can- 
cer research, training and facilities con- 
struction in the next 5 years. 

Words about millions of dollars and 
hundreds of thousands of dead and 
dying fail to capture the absolutely dev- 
astating human tragedy wrought by 
this capricious disease. That tragedy is 
especially heartbreaking when it strikes 
children. And the facts are that more 
schoolchildren in our country will die of 
cancer this year than of any other 
disease. 

The impact of cancer in human terms 
was graphically illustrated to me by Dr. 
Richard Wolk of San Rafael, Calif., as 
I listened to his testimony last December 
before the Labor-HEW Appropriation 
Subcommittee. In early 1969, Dr. Wolk’s 
son Brian, then 9 years old, was 
stricken—hopelessly and  helplessly— 
with leukemia. In pleading for more 
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cancer research funds, Dr. Wolk spoke 
eloquently of the desperate hope which 
sustains thousands of parents as they 
fight and pray for their children’s lives. 
He said: 

Well, it is an uncanny mixture of faith, 
hope and love. Our children’s trusting love 
gives us the power to nurture them, to com- 
fort them, and to protect them. Our chil- 
dren’s hope, that they can be as healthy as 
their playmates, gives us energy to work to- 
ward that goal. And we parents have faith 
that this nation’s biomedical technology will 
soon produce more effective control for 
childhood cancer, If not for our children, 
perhaps intensive research can provide help 
for those five thousand other American 
school children who might otherwise die in 
1970. 


House Concurrent Resolution 675 of- 
fers some congressional response to the 
pleas, hopes, and prayers of the parents 
and brothers and sisters and other loved 
ones of those young and old whose lives 
are slowly being drawn out of them by 
cancer, By adopting this resolution we 
in the Congress have in a small way 
echoed the sentiments that Dr. Wolk ex- 
pressed to me in describing why he had 
recently given up his general practice to 
accept a fellowship in medical oncol- 
ogy—the study of tumors—at Mt. Zion 
an Center in San Francisco. He 
said: 

I want to take part in the action as the 
conquest of cancer is achieved. 


MEMORIAL DAY SPEECH BY REAR 
ADM. ERNST RUTH, JR., USNR, 
RETIRED 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD a speech made by Rear Adm. 
Ernst Ruth, Jr., U.S. Naval Reserve, re- 
tired, given on Memorial Day, at the 
National cemetery in Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
This stirring address raises many of the 
important problems facing our Nation 
today. A speech such as this that raises 
so many issues is seldom supported in 
all points by any single person. We will 
all however, agree that it is necessary 
to air these issues and to present our 
various views in an open discussion. The 
necessity for free discussion and the free 
exchange of ideas is in fact one of the 
major points of Admiral Ruth’s address. 
I therefore submit for the Recor this 
address given by a man who has served 
his Nation well. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORIAL Day 1970 

Thank you Mike, Governor Cargo, mayor 
Gonzales, friends. 

As long as anyone of us here can remem- 
ber—on this day in May each year people 
gather together in just such groups as ours 
today—in every town, hamlet and city in 
this country to honor the memory of those 
men who haye fought for our country and 
have died—we are gathered here in one of 
the national cemeteries—those hallowed plots 
of ground which the people have dedicated 
in so many places in this country and in 
foreign countries—where our soldiers and 
sailors can find a final resting place and 
having found their place of rest, we the liy- 
ing, can come to them to honor their mem- 
ory—many of you here today have dear ones, 
sons, fathers, husbands, brothers lying be- 
neath these markers—all of us have friends 
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to remember and together we honor the 
memory of their unselfish service to us— 
memory—what do we remember—why what 
we remember is history. 

In our almost two hundred years as a 
nation we have been threatened many times 
by forces that would destroy our unity, take 
our territory, deny us access to the oceans 
of the world—at each of these threats we as 
a united people sent our armed men to put 
down these threats and the markers on 
these graves recite for us the chronicle of 
brave men who died that we may live on as 
a nation. 

In these present days we are threatened 
from within by divisive forces that we do not 
fully understand—we do not understand the 
war in Vietnam—we recall that in previous 
calls to arms the country was fully informed 
about the enemy and why we were in the 
conflict—in the Vietnam war we are resist- 
ing aggression against our country—we are 
maintaining access to the oceans of the 
world—we are resisting forces which would 
disrupt our unity—I say to you that three 
administrations have failed to adequately 
explain to the American people the nature 
of this war—I also say that previous admin- 
istrations have failed to prosecute the war 
to the fullest capabilities of our armed forces 
and have failed to interdict the supplies go- 
ing to the enemy which have served to pro- 
long this conflict—we are unwilling to iden- 
tify our adversaries—we use the word “com- 
munism” and “communist” in generic con- 
text which no longer has the meaning that 
we intend in this context except that it is 
still analogous to world domination—even 
within the so called “communist countries” 
it has been redefined and continues to be de- 
fined and argued there—what we can be 
sure of is that our adversaries regardless of 
the label are Russia and China there are 
the countries that are threatening us—they 
try to impose their style of government on 
weak countries—wherever in this world a 
powerful nation imposes its will on others by 
taking away freedom on action our Nation is 
threatened because we do not have free 
access to the people and their products of 
commerce, to their ideas nor do such sub- 
ject people have access to us—in Vietnam it 
is not Hanoi who is the aggressor it is Rus- 
sia and China and we are fighting there to 
resist their aggression against our country— 
history tells us all too clearly that we were 
attacked in 1941 and our sailors lying at rest 
in the bowels of the USS Arizona in Pearl 
Harbor in our sister state Hawaii, their silent 
voices shout out to us that we were attacked 
by an aggressive country from across the 
Pacific who also wished to extend its imposi- 
tion of power on other countries as it had 
done in Manchuria and particularly to deny 
America access to the western oceans. 

No independent nation can continue to 
exist and retain its power without having 
other nations or grouping of nations con- 
stantly looking for ways to weaken that 
power—for a moment let us consider the 
meaning of the word “power”—we speak of 
America as the most powerful nation on 
earth—power for America can be defined, 
and is best defined, as the ability to use all 
of our resources in concert to maintain the 
freedoms which our constitution guaran- 
tees—so if we are the most powerful nation 
this means that we are able to maintain 
more freedoms in America against all agres- 
sions from inside or outside this country 
than any other country in the world—I say 
to you that I believe sincerely and adamantly 
that we are the most powerful country in 
the world and derive our power from the 
freedoms that we maintain, tt seems timely 
and appropriate for the detractors of the 
power of our constitutional systems in this 
country to be forced to prove their case 
rather than that the others of us should 
think we must write apologies or talk softly 
of justifications. 
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The face of happenings in the world where 
peoples freedoms are tampered with or taken 
away how can anyone of us in this country 
feel that we must apologize to any one—it is 
also timely and appropriate that our elected 
Officials at all levels stand up to the mainte- 
nance of orderly processes of government and 
involve themselves directly in confrontation 
of the attacks on our freedoms. Power then in 
America comes from a multitude of sources 
and in the final confrontation with a nation 
who would challenge us we resort to military 
force and that is why we are here today to 
honor those who were called on to exert this 
kind of power—wmilitary force has changed 
since the first men were laid to rest here. The 
weapons of the 1800’s were overshadowed by 
the big berthas of the German army in WWI. 
These massive guns yielded to the “A” bomb 
of WWII and today the “H” bomb possessed 
by 5 countries all of whom can deliver it if 
they choose—the tools of war today are truly 
awful, truly terrible, truly monstrous—are 
we to be deterred from protecting ourselves 
from aggressive threats because these weap- 
ons are monstrous—are we to say to our 
adversaries, we will not maintain the best 
final military defense it is possible for us to 
do. We have not said this, our adversaries 
know that we will maintain any necessary 
defenses—they are now deploying additional 
naval forces and moving their air forces into 
strategic areas, confident that the stalemate 
of nuclear response has been established they 
will use the more conventional weapons to 
gain their ends of aggression. To retain the 
power to protect our freedoms we must as a 
nation be ready to respond to aggressive 
actions no matter what form they take. These 
aggressive actions are not always in the 
form of military pressures—these actions 
may be and are taken in the realms of under- 
mining our civil government. They can be 
effective when a few teachers or professors in 
our secondary schools or colleges teach the 
overthrow of our constitutional guarantees. 
Such aggressive actions are nurtured by col- 
lege administrators who are either afraid of 
personal confrontation or are artlessly credu- 
lous or craftily naive. Not only do these ad- 
ministrators not protect our freedoms but 
they destroy the objectivity of colleges and 
universities. These institutions for learning 
can not function as such if they become 
centers of political agitation. The adminis- 
trators and trustees of these institutions 
must expel the leaders of this rebellion and 
all of the rebellious members. At the centers 
of learning in America we must reestablish 
the freedoms so that those who are paying 
and struggling for an education to better 
confront this fast moving world can get on 
with learning. And I am not talking here of 
the freedom of expression, no, I maintain 
that any student if he has the time or desire 
may listen to poems or join the ROTC pro- 
gram, do anything that increases his knowl- 
edge, he must not be kept away from his 
classrooms or from any access that is nor- 
mally and lawfully available to any student, 
and when there he will allow others full 
freedom of their expression. If these freedoms 
are not maintained why should any funds, 
private or public, be devoted to the mainte- 
nance of these institutions. 

You the parents of the children of this 
generation must try to understand what are 
the problems and hang ups that confront 
these children. These children are thrust into 
this present era wholly defenseless. When you 
where young you could go to your parents 
for counsel in the problems of your day, but 
today not only do the children not know 
the answers but neither do their parents. 
Your children beg you to interpret the new 
and terrible forces that are rampant in the 
world. You must make it clear to them that 
only in the atmosphere of freedom and per- 
sonal liberty can these young people un- 
mask the hypocrisy of those in authority, or 
identify those enemies who would destroy 
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us—they must understand that it is only by 
destroying our freedoms that we as a nation 
can be destroyed—if you as parents do not 
counsel your children then they will learn 
from others and they may never know what 
our freedoms are—above all you—you as a 
parent must take a stand as these men lying 
beneath these markers took their stand. 

I say to the young people here today and 
everywhere in this land—do not be misled 
by those who tell you that history is for the 
birds—every man lying in this cemetery 
whether he fought in the war of 1840, Korea 
or Viet Nam died for you. You young men 
and women did not suddenly appear on the 
scene as if never before was there anything, 
the creation happened only once but the 
drama of life has been played for eons. Each 
succeeding generation has added its contri- 
bution to the script. It just happens that 
those writing the script in the last 30 years 
have interjected a whole array of new situa- 
tions into this drama of life. The television 
that you stare at, the radio you listen to— 
the atom and hydrogen bombs were not in- 
vented by your parents—they simply put 
them together. If Sir Isaac Newton, or Wil- 
liam Roentgen, or Marie Curie or Steinmetz 
or Gallileo, or Euclid or thousands of others 
in scientific history had not contributed their 
bit to unlocking the workings of the universe 
then your forebears could not have put these 
new elements into our life—but if our fore- 
bears had not assembled these things—then 
you young people would have had to do it. 
And believe me you would have and your 
children would wonder why and you would 
have to explain—there is a lot you will have 
to explain to your children and I say that 
you had better get on with it so that you do 
a better job than we are doing for you now— 
you young people of this generation have 
been pampered and are ill prepared for the 
toughness that you find in the world, and I 
believe that you are in revolt against this 
pampering. In your veins runs the blood of 
action, the excitement of the pioneer, phys- 
ical action, in New Mexico people experi- 
enced these things only yesterday—but today 
excitement must take a different direction, 
you are the generation which will set the new 
directions in America and therefore in the 
world—the measure of the success of your 
direction will be your understanding of his- 
tory’s lessons so don’t waste your precious 
time protesting things you can’t possibly 
understand unless you have spent your 
hours in study of the past. You should be 
Ralph Naders delving into the workings of 
our present forms of government. You should 
be studying the philosophical history of our 
country so that you could know the origin of 
our laws and our institutions. You have to 
know these things in order to change things 
for the better, you must not be surprised if 
you find violent opposition to the violence 
that is happening—and one other thing must 
be said, we hear that there is only a small 
minority of the youth in this country who 
are the radicals depending on force and de- 
stroying property—and that the majority are 
too busy with their studies to confront these 
radical young people. 

I ask you to take the time to address the 
administrators of your colleges and univer- 
sities, the trustees and the alumni, and peti- 
tion them to expel the leaders of the rebel- 
lion, otherwise you may well find that the 
public will no longer provide the funds that 
make it possible for you to pursue your edu- 
cation, If you are not willing to make the 
effort now it may be impossible to do later. 
The time has come to step forward out of 
the silent baffled majority and reclaim your- 
selves. 

And so today we pay reverent tribute to 
these men lying here—they tell us that 
finally a nation maintains its strength, its 
fiber, its laws and its territory only through 
armed men taking a stand. 

I do not want to equate the sacrifice of 
these men with the confusion of terms we 
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hear today. Words like, relevant and mean- 
ingful, miss the tone of their sacrifice. They 
gave their lives for that precious gift which 
transcends the senseless violence of the mob, 
the haughty hypocrisy of the official who re- 
fuses to be involved in real human problems, 
the stern arrogance of the young and the old 
when they refuse to appreciate mutual val- 
ues, They died for the special God-given 
right we all possess. The right to seek our 
destiny independently but under the man- 
tle of just laws, They died in the hope that 
all men would have the right to property, 
to liberty, to equal treatment, to redress for 
injury and the deep concern of the officials 
who represent them in the nations forums. 
These men die in vain if we here and 
throughout this broad land, become indolent 
in looking at our world. If we judge every 
student by his hair style rather than his life 
style—if we assume that those who take 
arms in the military services are evil be- 
cause arms are evil—if we deny liberty be- 
cause some use it beyond reasonable 
bounds—in effect if we think in such a shal- 
low way that we can label everyone as ex- 
actly right or wrong, rather than recognize 
the infinite complexity and beauty of hu- 
man life then we fail these men, for it is 
through indolence and intolerance and the 
negligence that these bring that the very 
heritage of these brave men will be threat- 
ened—God grant that it is never our lot 
to abandon that heritage. 


SENATOR CHARLES E. GOODELL 


NOMIC CONVERSION 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, yester- 
day I held public hearings on the subject 
of rising unemployment on Long Island. 


I called these hearings to focus public at- 
tention on the effect Federal cutbacks in 
defense and space spending have had 
and will have upon employment. Nassau 

County was chosen as the site for these 

hearings because the impact of such cut- 

backs has already been felt by Long Is- 
land residents. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement at the hearing be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR CHARLES E. 
GOODELL AT LONG ISLAND FIELD HEARING 
ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND ECONOMIC CON- 
VERSION 
We are here today because we are con- 

cerned with people, unemployed people. We 
are concerned with people who work in de- 
fense production, research and war-created 
industry—and now find their jobs threat- 
ened as a result of cutbacks in defense spend- 
ing. 

A look at the Defense budget for the cur- 
rent year reveals a reduction of over $5 bil- 
lion. Today we feel the impact of that cut. 
Skilled scientists, engineers, and production 
workers—men who never were jobless be- 
fore and never expected to be unemployed 
in their lives—suddenly find themselves with- 
out jobs. No one knows this better than 
the people of Long Island. 

The problem—the loss of jobs by skilled 
and hard working people through no fault 
of their own—is plain enough. We need 
solutions. I am holding these hearings to 
learn what the solutions should be. 

Before beginning these hearings, however, 
I would like to mention a few initial steps 
I have taken for coping with the problems 
of finding jobs and minimizing local eco- 
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nomic disruption as a result of actual and 
anticipated reductions in defense spending. 


A JOB BANK FOR NASSAU AND SUFFOLK 


I would like to announce that my staff 
and representatives of Governor Rockefeller’s 
office have undertaken a joint effort to estab- 
lish a Job Bank for Nassau and Suffolk. 

The New York State Employment Service 
has indicated it will apply to the United 
States Department of Labor to obtain Fed- 
eral funding for this Job Bank. I have writ- 
ten the U.S. Secretary of Labor requesting 
that the Department expedite the request. 
Unofficial indications make me optimistic 
that the funding will be forthcoming. 

The job of Job Banks is to match vacancies 
with job applicants, and people who have 
skills with industries that need these skills. 
The crucial advantage of Job Banks is that 
they use the resources of computer tech- 
nology to perform their function of linking 
people with jobs, instead of the hit-or-miss 
methods of want ads and employment 
bureaus, 

A Job Bank has a particularly important 
role to play in an area such as Long Island— 
where older industries are laying off skilled 
workers, while newer industries are moving 
in and being developed that need men with 
precisely these skills. It can match the en- 
gineer or technician who has lost his job in 
the aerospace industry with the new water 
pollution research firm that is looking for 
a man with his engineering or technical 
expertise. 

Job Banks already exist in this state in 
Syracuse and Buffalo, I am hopeful that one 
will soon exist in Long Island. 

I have long been involved in building a 
better job market for our nation. I was prin- 
cipal author of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962. As a member of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, I 
helped to author the legislation adopted in 
1968 to provide Federal funding for the ini- 
tial development of a nationwide system of 
Job Banks. 


AN ECONOMIC CONVERSION COMMISSION 


I have co-sponsored legislation to set up 
a National Economic Conversion Commission 
to study and recommend policies and pro- 
grams to be carried out by the Federal gov- 
ernment in education and retraining for oc- 
cupational conversion. This bill is presently 
before the Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee on Executive Recognization. Unfor- 
tunately, no hearings have been scheduled 
by that Subcommittee. This delay has caused 
other Committees to take on the job of look- 
ing into what can be done to check adverse 
effects of cuts in defense spending as they 
related to employment and the economy. The 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee is pro- 
ceeding with their hearings. As a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
moreover, I am pressing for hearings on the 
subject before the Subcommittee on Produc- 
tion and Stabilization, of which I am the 
ranking member. 

PRESIDENTIAL REPORT ON MILITARY SPENDING 
AND THE ECONOMY 


As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Production and Stabilization, I have been 
seeking ways to minimize the harmful ef- 
fects of this inflationary economy and the 
disruptive effects of reductions in national 
defense expenditures on local employment 
and economic growth. 

In July this year, I proposed legislation 
to require an annual Report on Military Ex- 
penditures and the Economy. I proposed that 
a report—separate and distinct from the 
President’s annual Economic Report—be 
prepared to focus specifically on the impact 
of national defense expenditures on wages, 
prices, employment and the economy of the 
nation, states, and local communities. In- 
cluded in the Report would be specific pro- 
grams and policies in economic conversion 
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which the Administration proposes to in- 
stitute to ease joblessness and economic 
slowdown as a result of defense cutbacks. 
The Senate failed to pass my proposal for 
this annual Report on Military Expendi- 
tures and the Economy. As a result, I am 
conducting my own hearings to find out 
what impact defense cutbacks and reduc- 
tions in space spending, are having in New 
York and what can be done about that im- 
pact. 
DEFENSE SPENDING TRENDS 

At the moment, defense spending con- 
tinues to take the lion’s share of the Fed- 
eral budget. This year’s Defense Budget 
totals nearly $71 billion. Of the “controllable 
dollars,” in the Federal budget, those that 
can be readily adjusted and redirected, over 
66 per cent are earmarked for defense 
spending. 

This year’s Federal budget shows only 
about $70 billion “controllable dollars.” Of 
this, $48 billion are devoted to defense as 
contrasted to $22 billion for all other civilian 
programs, including health, education, hous- 
ing, job training, and natural resource de- 
velopment. While “controllable dollar” out- 
lays for defense have been reduced about 
$3 billion, spending for civilian programs 
has increased by only $200 million. 

What this means is that out of every $1.00 
of tax money paid to the Federal govern- 
ment last year, 48 cents are earmarked for 
defense spending. 

Last Friday, the Senate rejected an amend- 
ment which would have placed a ceiling on 
defense expenditures at $66 billion. The 
forecast, then, is for defense expenditures 
totalling about $71 billion. Included are in- 
vestments in new weapons systems such as 
ABM and MIRV. 

All national postures are subject to change. 
The President has promised to move the de- 
fense policy of this country from war to 
peace. He has promised to move from an in- 
flationary economy to one of healthy growth. 

We must adapt our thinking and actions 
to the realities of changing times. 

Part of the changing reality, as President 
Nixon has stated, is that this nation is in 
transition from a wartime economy to a 
peacetime economy. The President has 
spoken plainly and he is most certainly right 
in saying that we must take action now to 
deal with the problems of an economy tran- 
sition. 

One of the major problems we face in this 
economic transition is the lack of nation- 
wide collective concern over what it entails. 
Contrasted to local outcries, the nation as a 
whole is slumbering in a fool’s paradise, con- 
tent that “business as usual” will proceed 
at the Pentagon. At the moment, there might 
seem on the surface to be some grounds for 
this complacency because of the enormous 
size of the defense budget, and in the fact 
that budget which, like fat anywhere always 
seems to come back regardless of efforts to 
slim down. 

Nevertheless, there are efforts being made 
to trim the size of the Defense budget and 
reallocate savings to domestic priority pro- 
grams. In the Congress this is being done by 
a group of military economizers, and this 
group is growing. 

Beyond cutting dollars from defense, how- 
ever, Congress simply must plan now to meet 
the severe economic problems in many parts 
of the country, particularly those areas 
which have experienced rapid build-ups be- 
cause of the war in Vietnam and those which 
have large amounts of workers whose liveli- 
hood depends on defense-related work. 


NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


If Congress does not act in a more mean- 
ingful way than it has this session, no action 
will be taken until 1971. This delay could be 
disastrous for areas affected by massive in- 
dustrial layoffs related to the defense and 
aerospace cutbacks. 
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The reason given to explain why Congress 
has not acted more decisively on this serious 
problem is that unemployment problems re- 
lated to defense cutbacks tend to be consid- 
ered “local” problems. It is said that no lobby 
in Washington is concerned about conversion 
of our economy; that problem is too complex 
and the overall impact too remote. 

These kinds of explanation contribute to 
the fool’s paradise of complacency over 
changing realities and pressing domestic 
needs. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IN LONG ISLAND 


I am here because I know that attention 
focused on the employment problems on 
Long Island will contribute to public un- 
derstanding that the impact of Defense cut- 
backs are not remote; they have arrived. I 
hope that attention on the problems of Long 
Island will increase pressure for the Congress 
to act on plans for economic conversion. 

I am here because we cannot allow Long 
Island to become another California or Se- 
attle, and because I believe people here are 
prepared to give public officials the guidance 
they need to develop proper solutions to 
defense-related and space-related unemploy- 
ment. 

Many people have given their life’s work in 
service to the defense and security of our 
nation. I feel strongly that we owe them re- 
wards for their work; not the punishments 
of insecurity and unemployment. 


THE ISSUES TO BE CONSIDERED AT THIS HEARING 


The question with which a public official 
must. cope is not always: “Shall I act?” but 
rather “How?” 

I am holding this hearing on Long Island 
because I want to know from those closest 
to the problems of Long Island employment, 
answers to the following questions: 

(1) Which part of the labor force is/or 
will be most affected by present and future 
reductions in space and defense spending? 

(2) Is Defense spending the most critical 
issue on Long Island in terms of joblessness 
and lack of new employment opportunities? 

(3) Should we begin now to invest govern- 
ment spending more heavily in the develop- 
ment of goods and services aimed at internal 
domestic needs; what impact would this 
shift in spending have on industry and em- 
ployment on Long Island? 

(4) Is there existing legislation that pre- 
sents barriers to economic conversion? 

(5) In view of anticipated savings in gov- 
ernment spending from cuts in war costs, 
how can these savings be spent to minimize 
disruptions in employment and industrial 
development? 

(6) What legislation should be adopted to 
help assist in meeting problems faced by 
labor and industry on Long Island and 
across the nation? 

I am hopeful that ideas and facts brought 
out at this economic conversion hearing will 
give those of us in government, industry, 
and labor as well as our private citizens, a 
clear indication of the direction in which we 
must proceed not only on Long Island and 
in New York, but throughout the nation. 


AMERICA’S ERODING RESEARCH 
COMMITMENT, A PRESCRIPTION 
FOR SECOND PLACE 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I come 
from a State where research is a very 
important, meaningful word. New Mexico 
has been the site of an assemblage of 
scientific minds rarely matched in world 
history. Construction of the first atomic 
weapons was only the first scene in an 
unfolding drama that has had interna- 
tional repercussions. Since that time, New 
Mexico has become the site of a world 
renowned research effort. It has placed 
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America in the forefront of several crit- 
ically essential fields while giving us 
military power the world regards with 
awe. I have supported that effort over the 
years. 

Twenty-five years was how long it took 
to bring these many minds together, build 
the facilities and equip them. Silently 
they have labored. Unheralded in the 
main, their accomplishments have 
changed man’s history. This was all made 
possible by a commitment on the part 
of our Government to excellence in re- 
search. The Congress backed that com- 
mitment, even though there were some 
who opposed those of us who pushed 
hardest for it. 

Such excellence in one area has been 
matched by similar commitments by our 
Government in other scientific endea- 
vors. Until the effect became cumulative. 
Until America stood preeminent in scores 
of scientific fields. Until, even with a run- 
ning start for our chief competitor, Presi- 
dent Kennedy could guarantee and 
America could deliver the goods in a race 
to the moon. History will never remember 
who finished second. But a thousand 
years hence they will know who was first. 

In medicine, we scored first after first, 
causing revolutions in curing traditional 
ills of man—earning plaudits from gen- 
erations to come. In physics. In chemis- 
try. In astronomy. In biology. In every 
field where the Government committed 
funds and support. And results appeared 
each year in terms of lives saved, man- 
kind advanced, frontiers blazed, Nobel 
Prizes awarded. 

It has been a continual source of pride 
to me to have played a small role in all 
this. Each time we had a measure in 
front of us calling for greater research 
and development effort, there was some 
Struggle put up by those who wanted to 
sell such work short. Yet now all this 
progress is in jeopardy. 

Dr. Lee DuBridge, President Nixon’s 
own science adviser, has publicly stated 
that cuts in Federal funds for research 
can turn the United States into a sec- 
ond-class nation in many critical fields. 
Research budgets across the land have 
been cut with a meat ax in the past year 
and a half. The Federal Government 
provides the major share of support for 
research in all fields. Effects of tight Fed- 
eral budgets and inflation have been felt 
in every research laboratory. Universi- 
ties are dipping into limited capital 
funds. Substantial numbers of medical 
schools are in difficulty. Many senior 
scientists have seen research abilities 
limited because of this. Today’s budget 
stringencies will show up in later years 
in the form of reduced national capa- 
bility in science and technology. In my 
own State of New Mexico, the NASA in- 
stallation at White Sands has been prac- 
tically wiped out. At the Los Alamos Lab- 
oratories, a 5-percent cut in personnel 
has been instituted, and worse is ex- 
pected. The same 5-percent cut has been 
placed in effect at Sandia, one of the 
Nation’s most critically important cen- 
ters for top secret work. 

Now there is a recommendation afoot 
that would, if acted upon, bring about 
some consolidation of the Kirtland Air 
Force Base, Sandia, and Manzano com- 
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plex. It took 25 years for the Nation to 
assemble the complexes in my own State 
I am referring to. Before the horrified 
eyes of veteran observers this series of 
facilities and research teams is being dis- 
located and disassembled in less than 2 
years. 

Scientific groups which have worked 
together for years are being broken up in 
New Mexico because of such cuts. Men 
who have worked as teams in surround- 
ings conducive to excellent results watch 
helplessly as they are scattered to the 
winds, When researchers are let go, when 
medical schools are threatened with 
bankruptcy, when top secret research 
facilities are cut to the bone, when re- 
search teams are ruthlessly broken up, 
then we are on the way down. Never has 
a powerful country indulged in such an 
orgy of self-destruction than we are now 
doing by eviscerating its total research 
effort. Our people are suffering for it 
daily. People are dying uselessly because 
of it. Our economy is suffering because of 
it. Our status as a first-class nation is 
fading because of it. 

Mr. President, the Soviet Union is not 
standing still while we make further re- 
search cuts. They are building science 
cities. Their technical institutes bulge 
with eager students. Their research in- 
stitutes work day and night. And we? We 
debate whether or not to aid medical stu- 
dents. Whether or not to keep a facility 
open. My State’s congressional delegation 
had to grope around the Nation in des- 
peration to keep a unique primate colony 
and laboratory open at Holloman Air 
Force Base near Alamogordo, 

Finally, we found a sponsor in the 
form of the Albany Medical School of 
Union College. Is it sense to allow such 
a facility tostand in such jeopardy? Then 
so will the Washington Monument sprout 
wings tomorrow and fly to California, Mr. 
President, we must halt the momentum 
of these cuts in basic research; We must 
reverse the trend of the past 2 years. If 
not, we are courting eventual national 
disaster. 

Our technological mastery has allowed 
American industry to produce a series of 
products the world demands. Through 
sales of such work abroad, we have main- 
tained our status as a “have” or “credi- 
tor” nation. Other countries are broaden- 
ing and deepening research efforts. Only 
massive endeavors by this Nation, backed 
by Government assistance for research, 
can keep our technical supremacy in var- 
ious fields intact. Further, through such 
broad-based research, we have kept the 
lead in the defense area. What we will 
fail to do through peaceful research will 
also affect defense systems of the next 
decade. Both are inextricably inter- 
twined. 

Voices of warning emanate from prac- 
tically every corner of the national re- 
search and scientific community. It is 
time we heeded them. 


CULEBRA III 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 13, I introduced an amendment to 
the military procurement authorization 
bill, amendment No. 838 to H.R. 17123, 
which would prevent the Navy from con- 
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tinuing its practice bombardment of the 
Puerto Rican island of Culebra. 

That amendment was originally co- 
sponsored by Senator CRANSTON, and 
gained on the day of its introduction the 
cosponsorship of Senators HUGHES, JAV- 
ITs, and KENNEDY. It subsequently gained 
the cosponsorship of Senators CASE, 
Cook, EAGLETON, GRAVEL, HART, METCALF, 
and Youne of Ohio. 

Representative Jorce L. CÓRDOVA, the 
distinguished Resident Commissioner of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, sup- 
ported the Culebra amendment in a let- 
ter to me of August 10. I ask unanimous 
consent to have that letter’s text printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES E. GOODELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GOODELL: I have received 
a copy of the amendment to H.R. 17123, the 
military procurement authorization bil, 
which you propose to introduce in order to 
ensure the termination of the Navy's use of 
the island of Culebra as a target. 

Since early 1969 I have been exposed to 
Navy briefings on the importance of Culebra 
to the Atlantic Fleet. Recently I participated 
in the hearings of the Real Estate Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Armed 
Services on the subject of Culebra, and visit- 
ed Culebra with members of the Subcommit- 
tee. I remain unconvinced that Culebra is 
essential, or even important, to our national 
defense. 

What is important not only to the 726 
citizens on Culebra, not only to the four 
million Puerto Ricans in Puerto Rico and on 
the mainland, but to our entire nation, is 
that the dignity and the integrity of the 
726 Culebrans be respected and maintained. 

Because of this, I am in full agreement 
with the language and intent of your pro- 
posed amendment. As you know, at the 
time H.R. 17123 was considered and approved 
by the House of Representatives, during 
April and the first week of May of this year, 
there appeared to be a good chance that the 
problem would be solved without having to 
introduce legislation such as you now pro- 
pose. However, this has not been the case, 
the Navy has of late assumed a position of 
utter and arrogant intransigence, and it is 
my opinion that passage of your proposed 
amendment is necessary. 
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In Puerto Rico opposition to the Navy’s 
use of Culebra as a target has been unani- 
mously expressed by all political parties. I 
hope that your amendment will also receive 
the necessary bipartisan support to ensure 
its passage. I will be glad to cooperate with 
you in order to secure approval of your 
amendment by a majority of your colleagues 
in the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
JORGE L. CÓRDOVA. 


Mr. GOODELL, Mr. President, I in- 
dicated on August 13 that the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Construction of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, a sub- 
committee ably presided over by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), was inquiring into the 
Culebra situation in executive session. 
It was my hope then that the results of 
that subcommittee inquiry would include 
Navy withdrawal from Culebra. 

In a statement of August 27, Senator 
JACKSON indicated that he had requested 
the Navy to answer a number of ques- 
tions regarding Culebra no later than 
September 2. Presumptively he and the 
subcommittee will be inquiring further 
into the matter based upon the informa- 
tion which the Navy will transmit to 
them. 

I have conferred today with the dis- 
tinguished mayor of Culebra, the Honor- 
able Ramon Feliciano. We have jointly 
concluded that hope remains for the 
emergence of a negotiated settlement be- 
tween the subcommittee and the Navy, 
a settlement which will result in Navy 
withdrawal from Culebra, I am, there- 
fore, withdrawing my amendment 838 
to the military procurement authoriza- 
tion bill, and reintroducing, on behalf 
of myself and the previously cosponsor- 
ing Senators, that same measure as an 
amendment to H.R. 17604, the military 
construction authorization bill. 

It is my expectation that that bill 
will come to the Senate floor for a vote 
in late September. Mayor Feliciano and 
I have concluded that floor action on 
Culebra should be deferred further until 
then, in order to give the subcommittee 
several more weeks to resolve the issue. 
Let it be crystal clear, however, that, if 
the Navy continues its obduracy until 
the time that the construction bill is 
brought to the floor, and if the Jackson 
subcommittee will not, by then, have suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Navy to termi- 


OFFICIAL VOTES ON 50 IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Senator Gore voted 


1, To override Veto of Education Appropriation (1970)—Funds for all education programs for 1971: ele- 


mentary, high school, colle ege, and vocational education. 
2, Elementary and Secondary Ei 


school education. 


cation Act Extension (1970)—Grants to States for elementary and high 


3. To Override Veto of HEW Appropriation (1970)—Overturning Presidential veto of bill allotting funds for 
all programs of Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: health services, mental health re- 


search, rehabilitation 


4. To Override Veto of Medical Facilities Act (1970)—Overturning Presidential veto of Hill-Burton Act 
extension. This program extended Federal aid to communities for building hospitals and nursing 


homes. 
5. Voting Rights Act Extension (1970)—Extension of 1965 Voting Rights Act including provision for allowing 


18-year-olds to vote. 
6. Coal Mine Health and Safety fern 
7. Water Resource Development Study ( 


+ Includes pairs and announced positions. 


i) ae Senco research pi 
serving adequate supply of clean water for industrial and recreation: 


Voice vote (Senator 
Gore supported). 


ea peni to study methods of pre- 
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nate its bombardment of Culebra, then I 
will offer this amendment for a vote on 
the floor of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 17604 

On page 49, after line 22, add a new section 
as follows: 

“Src. 661, None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act or by any other 
law shall be used for research, development, 
test, evaluation, personnel training exercises, 
or the procurement of weapons or other sup- 
plies by any military department if such ac- 
tivities include the naval shelling or air 
bombardment of the island of Culebra (lo- 
cated off the east coast of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico), of any of the keys 
adjacent to such island, or of any waters 
within three nautical miles of such island.” 

On p. 49, line 23, delete “611” and insert 
in lieu thereof “612.” 


SENATOR GORE AND TENNESSEE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the supreme 
reward for service in the U.S. Senate is 
the satisfaction of serving well one’s 
fellow man, of having represented the 
best interest and the enlightened will 
of the people of one’s State and of one’s 
country. In this regard, I have experi- 
enced both joy and pride. 

Yet a contrary point of view regarding 
my service has been advanced. 

So, I have examined the record for 
the last 8 years. The record speaks 
distinctly in my behalf. On hundreds and 
hundreds of votes I have, I believe, repre- 
sented my State and my country. On only 
a very few votes, perhaps on no more 
than 10, have serious questions been 
raised. 

Even so, all public records belong in 
the public domain and each is properly 
subject to question. 

The record is my fort and my strength. 
From the record, I have identified my 
votes and the votes of my colleagues from 
Tennessee on 50 important issues. I ask 
unanimous consent that this record 
appear in tabular form in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


How— 


A majority of 
Congressmen, other 
than Congressman 
Brock, voted 1 


Senators Kefauver, 
Walters, Bass, or 


Congressman 
Baker voted 


Brock voted 


- Yea (6 to 0)... --- Nay. 
Yea (8 to 0)--....----- Nay. 
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OFFICIAL VOTES ON 50 IMPORTANT ISSUES—Continued 


Senator Gore voted 


. Labor-HEW Appropriations (1969)—Funds for all Department of Health, Education, and Welfare pro- Yea 
grams and for all programs of the Department of Labor including vocational education and retrain- 


ing programs, 


. Department of Transportation Appropriation (1969)—All programs of the Department of Transportation Yea 
including air safety and airport construction aid, and highway safety and highway beautification 


programs. 


. Education Centers for ihe Handicapped (1969)—For development of teaching methods and materials Voice vote (Senator 


for the handicapped. 


Gore supported). 


Economic Opportunity Act Extension (1969)—Continuation of Headstart program, legal services, alco- Yea 
holic and drug rehabilitation, health services, and other Office of Economic Opportunity programs. 


. Arms Control Agency Extension Act (1968)—To extend the Arms Control Agency for two years 


. Interior De 


Office of Coal Researc 


Voice vote (Senator 
Gore supported). 


rtment Approppauoni (1968)—Including Fish, Wildlite, and Forestry Conservation .....d 
, Bureau of Mines, and Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


. HUD Appropriation (1968)—Funds for all programs of the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- Yea 
ment including urban renewal, basic water and sewer grants and model cities funds. Also included 
funds for civil defense, veterans’ benefits, Appalachian aid, and ‘he space program. 


. Food Stamp Amendments (1968)—Extension and expansion of food stamp program 
. Agriculture Appropriation (1968)—Funds for all Department of Agriculture programs for 1969 


Voice vote (Senator. 
oe supported). 
o 


. Housing and Urban Development Act (1968)—Increased urban planning and mass transit aid, increased Yea 
college housing aid and extention pro rams of 1965 Housing Act. 
u 


. Supplemental Appropriations (1968)— 


aid, narcotics control, medicare, nursing student aid, Teachers Corps and education programs 


handicapped. 


nds for disaster relief, veterans’ benefits, airport and kigvay Yea 


or the 


. Model Cities Appropriation (1967)—Funds for model cities projects 


Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments (1967). 
« Appalachia Development Act Extension (1967) 


. Agriculture Appropriation (1967)—Funds for all Department of Agriculture programs for 1968_. 


. Elementary and Secondary Education Amendments (1966) 


BEN tee 


. Supplemental Appropriation (1966)—Funds for veterans’ benefits, aid to medical and college libraries Yea 


and vocational education. 


Urban Mass Transportation Act (1966)—Authorized aid to State and local governments for mass transit Yea 


systems and research. 


. Minimum Wage Act (1966)—Increase minimum wage and extend coverage to workers not previously Yea 


covered. 


. Demonstration Cities Act (1966)—Established model cities program 


. Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Act (1965) 


. Health Professions Education Assistance Act (1965) 
. Medicare (1965)—Health nsurance for the elderly. 


Voice vote (Senator 
Gars supported). 
o. 


. Food and Agriculture Act (1965)—Combined feed grains, cotton and wheat price-support programs. 
These popem were in effect practically unchanged through 1970. 


. Agriculture 


. Appalachia Development Act (1965)—Construction of highways, industria 


ppropriation (1965)—Funds for all Department of Agriculture programs for 1966 
P 


parks, hospitals, schools, 


water and sewer systems, and other facilities in order to encourage development of industry and 


trade. 
. Housing Act (1965)—Estab.ished or extended programs for urban renewal, college housing, and water Yea 


and sewer system construction aid. 


. Supplemental Appropriation (1965)—Funds for social security, air pollution, mental health and medical Voice vote (Senator 


student aid. 


. Establishment of Department of Housing and Urban Development (1965) 


Femsman; and Secondary Education Act (1965). 
38, Labor-HE 
Welfare and Department of Labor. 


Gore supported). 
.- Yea 


Appropriation (1964)—Funds for all programs of Depari k 


. Food Stamp Act (1964)—Program for relief of needy families and relief of agriculture over-supply 


problem. 


. Combined Cotton and Wheat Act (1964)—Wheat and cotton support program including relief for Yea 


domestic cotton mills. 


Agriculture Appropriation (1964)—Funds for all Department of Agriculture programs for 1965. 


Economic Opportunity Act (1964)—Provided work-study program for colle; 
"for pre-school children, adult education programs and other 


Headstart 


search programs. t 
48, Feed Grains Act (1963)—Provided 


Voice vote (Senator 
Gore supported). 
ration Yea 
pportu- 


students, “0 
ice of Economic 


rice supports for corn and other feed grain producers. 


49. Area Redevelopment Act (1963)—To encourage industries to locate in economically depressed areas... Yea. 
50. Health Professions Education Assistance Act (1963)—Medical school construction and assistance to Yea 


medical students. 


1 Includes pairs and announced positions, 


EWING WINS BABE RUTH WORLD 
SERIES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in a hard-fought double 
header, Ewing Township, N.J., won the 
Babe Ruth World Series last weekend. 
The team, having lost one game to their 
opponents earlier in competition, had to 
make it two straight to clinch the cham- 
pionship. They did just that, winning 
the first game by shutting out the op- 
ponents 1-0. The second game was won 


by the margin of 7-2. 


Senators Kefauver, 
Walters, Bass, or 
Baker voted 
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How— 


A majority of 
Congressmen, other 
than Congressman 


Congressman 
Brock, voted 1 a 


Brock voted 
Yea (5 to 0)__..._._... Nay. 


Yea (8 to 0)...._..._.. Nay. 


nounced for. 


An do... 
Yea - Yea G to 3)_. 
Y 


Yea (6 to 2)-....---- 
Yea (4 to 3). 
Yea (5 to 3) 


Yea (4 to 3). 
Yea (6 to 2). 


Yea (5 to 2). 
--- Yea (6 to 2)... 
Yea (5 to 3). 


Yea (8 to 0). 
do 


Yea (7 to 1) 
Yea (6 to 1) 
Yea (6 to 2) 


Yea (5 to 1). 


Yea (8 to 0). 
Yea (7 to 1)... 


Yea (6 Sn: 


I am very proud of these fine young provided by Joe Sgro and his staff—Reg- 


New Jerseyites and congratulate them 
on being No. 1. I also wish to take this 
chance to comment on the hard work, 
dedication, and sacrifice that made this 
championship possible. Bringing this 
title to New Jersey and to Ewing Town- 
ship took some doing. The raising of 
funds for regular competition plus those 
extra demands of the trip out to Cali- 
fornia was a community affair. 

In addition, special mention should be 


made to the guidance and dedication 


gie Bentivogli and Carl Gray. 

Mr. President, this is indeed a proud 
moment for these young men and for all 
of us from New Jersey. However, there 
is something here for all of us to learn. 
These young men won because they were 
willing to put in the work and polish the 
natural talent necessary to be the best. 
I am sure that their success on the field 
is just one example of their striving for 
excellence. While congratulating them, I 
know we will all learn from them and 
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others of the younger generation who 
have given us occasion to be proud. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
CHAMPS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it is a pleasure and an honor 
to inform the Senate that the World 
Little League series champions of 
Wayne, N.J., came to Washington yes- 
terday. 

Their host here is their Congressman, 
Bos Roe, Democrat of the Eighth Dis- 
trict. I understand a fine time is being 
had by all and that the Wayne champs 
are able to get in some sightseeing while 
in Washington. 

These fine young New Jerseyans de- 
feated their opponents 2-0 in a hard- 
fought battle. The game, in Williams- 
port, Pa., last weekend, was attended by 
over 3,000 residents of Wayne. 

All of us appreciate what it means to 
be the very best there is. These young 
men have proven their worth—they are 
champs. I salute them and wish them 
well, May their victories on the playing 
field be the measure of their future suc- 
cesses in life. 

I ask unanimous consent that a story 
from the Sunday Record of August 30, by 
Ron Drogo, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LITTLE LEAGUE CHAMPIONS: WONDERFUL 

WAYNE 


(By Ron Drogo) 

WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.—The big bats of Wayne 
N.J., were stilled yesterday, but little Dave 
Shaver made sure the Jersey champs became 
the World Little League champions. 

Shaver, who had only one infield hit in 
two previous Series games, lashed a two-run 
double to left-center in the second inning 
to give Wayne a 2-0 victory over Campbell, 
Calif., in the World Series final. 

Shaver's hit and some sparkling defensive 
play made Steve O'Neil a winner although 
he struggled throughout. The righthander 
allowed six hits, walked two and left nine 
California runners stranded, six of them in 
scoring position. 

“With Steve far from his best and our big 
hitters handcuffed, I never believed we could 
win,” said Manager Gene Cancellieri. “But 
our defense was great and little Davy really 
came through.” 

Shaver's two-bagger, a liner which bounced 
past centerfielder Kevin Linnane, scored Ron 
Webb and Bob Houghton, both of whom had 
singled. 

Wayne got just one more hit, Mike Fan- 
tau’s fourth-inning single, off big Tom Davis. 

“We weren't ready for a pitcher that good,” 
Cancellieri said. “He was just fantastic. I 
can’t believe we did it.” 

Davis fanned 12, including Len Fruci three 
times. Fruci brought a .600 batting average 
into the final and had hit 11 homers in 14 
games, including two here. 

DEFENSE AIDED O'NEIL 

O'Neil, who had no-hit Valleyfield, Que., 
Can., Wednesday, really didn’t have much. 
But the Wayne defense helped him out of 
serious jams in the first two innings. 

Two bloop singles put Campbell runners 
on first and second with two out in the first. 
But rightfielder Fantau made a fine one- 
handed catch of Hank Rowland’s liner to end 
the threat. 

In the second, the losers loaded the bases 
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with one out. But O'Neil fanned Steve Esau 
and Shaver made a running catch of Ricky 
Roth's liner in right-center. 

The Californians had runners on in every 
inning except the sixth. O'Neil retired the 
side in the final inning on a come-backer 
and two strikeouts. 

“I felt a little tired and stiff,” O'Neil said. 
“I just couldn’t throw hard at all.” 

“He was quite nervous before the game,” 
Cancellieri said. “And he was tired because 
he usually gets more than two days rest.” 

Davis was overpowering with his fastball 
and added to its effectiveness with a good 
off-speed curve. Craig Kornfeld, Fruci, Mark 
Epstein, and O'Neil, the heart of the Wayne 
lineup, got just one hit. That was an Epstein 
single with two out in the first. 

“He stopped our meat,” Cancellieri said, 
“but our balance was the key.” 

Shaver, the little centerfielder who hadn't 
gotten many hits or much recognition, was 
the boy who brought the Little League World 
Series championship to New Jersey for the 
first time since 1949 when Hammonton won 
it. 

“I can’t believe it. It’s great, but I just 
can't believe it,” said Cancellieri. 

TOURNEY NOTES 

Nicaragua took third place by beating 
Highland, Ind., 3-0, in morning consolation 
game ... More than 20,000 people watched 
final, many of them sitting on grassy hill 
behind outfield fences . . . Wayne pitchers, 
O'Neil and Kornfeld, did not allow a run in 
three World Series games ... The new 
champs leave for Washington, D.C., today 
and have audience with President Richard 
Nixon tomorrow. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The hour of 9 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing: 

A bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1971 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
and tracked combat vehicles, and other 
weapons, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
prescribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes, 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to amendment No. 
862. 

THE M'GOVERN-HATFIELD AMENDMENT 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to vote for the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment. I have had grave reserva- 
tions about it from its inception as an 
effective means of ending the war. Al- 
though its authors have made commend- 
able and frequent efforts to modify its 
most controversial features, I still feel it 
would detract from our efforts to nego- 
tiate a settlement of the war which 
would end the war, not just American 
participation in the war. 

I take second place to no Senator in 
my deep desire and commitment to end 
the war in Vietnam. I have believed for 
many years that the war has not been 
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in our national interest, does not affect 
our own vital national security, and 
should be ended. 

I continue to believe that the way to 
end the war is to promote meaningful 
negotiations, and I am not dissuaded by 
the failure so far of the Paris talks, be- 
cause the recent appointment of Am- 
bassador Bruce and the return to Paris 
of Xuan Thuy have set the stage for a 
new era in the negotiations, I have been 
doing everything I can to urge the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Rogers, and Dr. Kis- 
singer to give Ambassador Bruce a green 
light for peace. 

The administration will have to intro- 
duce new positions if meaningful nego- 
tiations are to be realized. Now is the 
time. Once again, I renew my call for the 
appointment of a United Nations or other 
appropriate representative to help ar- 
range a cease-fire in Vietnam and the 
opening of an international conference, 
all-Asian or otherwise, to end the war. 
THE M’GOVERN-HATFIELD AMENDMENT—A REA- 

SONABLE TIMETABLE FOR WITHDRAWAL 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
May the original text of this McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment was presented to 
Congress and the American people. 

At that time, many voiced their ap- 
proval of this amendment. Others, how- 
ever, although they favored the idea of 
setting some sort of timetable for the 
withdrawal of troops from Vietnam, had 
objections to some of the provisions con- 
tained in the original amendment. 

During the intervening 3 months, sup- 
porters of the amendment have worked 
earnestly to develop language which 
would meet most of these objections, 
without sacrificing the original intent. 

I believe the time devoted to this end 
has proven to be well worth the effort 
and commend the final product the 
Senate has before it today. 

This amendment, as now drafted, 
should go a long way in answering any 
questions which some had about the ear- 
lier version; and all Senators who are 
interested in preserving the role of the 
Senate in matters of foreign policy 
should support it. 

Some criticized the withdrawal date of 
June 30, 1971, in the original amend- 
ment as a “cut-and-run’”’ policy; but the 
December 31, 1971, date for “orderly ter- 
mination of military operations’ and 
“the safe and systematic withdrawal of 
remaining Armed Forces” can hardly be 
characterized in any such manner. 

Surely, 16 more months for the orderly 
termination of this costly war, one that 
has now dragged on for more than 5 
years, is a reasonable timetable. 

In addition, of particular concern to 
many with respect to the original version 
was that it would “tie the hands” of the 
President, militarily as well as diplo- 
matically. 

That concern has been laid to rest. 

The amendment now provides that if 
the President finds in meeting the termi- 
nation date of December 31, 1971, the 
Armed Forces of the United States are 
exposed to “unanticipated clear and 
present danger,” he may suspend the 
withdrawal for 60 days; and so report 
these findings to Congress within 10 days 
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in order that Congress can authorize a 
further extension. 

Diplomatically, I believe the setting of 
a withdrawal date, combined with this 
provision of flexibility, could well provide 
a long overdue stimulus to the progress 
of the peace talks in Paris. 

On the one hand, the setting of a spe- 
cific withdrawal date will serve notice 
to the Government of South Vietnam 
that U.S. Armed Forces will not be on 
the Asian mainland for an indefinite 
period of time; and that it will, there- 
fore, be in their best interest to seek an 
early negotiated settlement of the war 
on the best terms possible. 

Until the United States takes such a 
firm position, why should the South 
Vietnamese be overly concerned about 
the progress of the negotiations? 

On the other hand, the flexibility 
which the sponsors have built into this 
amendment gives the President a strong 
negotiating hand with the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong. They have no 
guarantee that if they “wait it out” until 
December 31, American military forces 
will have been withdrawn. The President 
alone can delay the withdrawal by 2 
months; and if found necessary request 
Congress to delay it even longer should 
the enemy launch a new offensive that 
would endanger the safe withdrawal of 
our troops. 

The major intent of this amendment, 
however, is to give the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to exercise its rightful role in the 
formulation of foreign policy—to share 
with the President the responsibility for 
a plan to bring about the orderly end to 
direct American military involvement in 
Southeast Asia. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
American people seek this goal; and I 
believe the chances for obtaining it are 
far better if the Congress and the ad- 
ministration work together toward this 
all important objective. 

I believe this amendment provides the 
Senate with an opportunity to exer- 
cise responsibly its role in foreign policy ; 
and would hope, therefore, that it be 
adopted. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes to reply to the 
excellent statement of the Senator from 
Missouri, who is a senior member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Armed Services. I com- 
mend him for the support that he brings 
to this amendment. 

As the Senator knows, during most of 
the discussion and debate, the amend- 
ment has had a number of critics but 
very few positive defenders of our pres- 
ent course in Vietnam. Very few people 
understand why we have become so 
heavily involved in Indochina. 

Most of the opponents of the amend- 
ment have contented themselves largely 
with criticism of the amendment, with- 
out making very much of a defense of 
the alternative, which is what is taking 
place in Vietnam now. 

Does not the Senator think that the 
burden of proof really ought not to be 
on those who call for underinvolvement, 
who call simply for flexibility for the 
President, who are opposed to the sur- 
render of the constitutional responsibili- 
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ties that are placed on Congress? It 
seems to me that the burden of proof 
ought to be on those who, according to 
a recent projection by two defense ex- 
perts, recommend a situation in which 
we would keep a residual force in Viet- 
nam over a period running, perhaps, to 
1975, which could lead to the death of 
another 15,000 Americans and the ex- 
penditure of another $50 billion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield myself an 
additional minute. 

Does not the Senator think that the 
burden of proof ought to be on those 
who defend that kind of course rather 
than the termination of the war? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If I may answer 
somewhat indirectly, under the Consti- 
tution Congress should have some say 
as to where, when, and how the youth 
of America are to be sent to fight and 
die for this country. We have had more 
than half a million Americans in Ger- 
many for over a quarter of a century. 
We have had some 60,000 military in Ko- 
rea for over 20 years. We have hundreds 
of thousands in Southeast Asia. This 
policy will break the back of the economy 
of the United States if we are not more 
careful. 

It is such world “baby sitting” poli- 
cies which make it impossible in my 
State of Missouri to have adequate 
schools, adequate hospitals, adequate 
control of pollution, adequate care for 
our aged and ill. Too many people in 
my State live in a manner in which they 
should not live as citizens of the most 
prosperous Nation in the world. 

As has been well said, all this is now 
getting to the point where we are taking 
money from the poor people in a rich 
country so as to give it to the rich people 
in poor countries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from South Dakota has 
again expired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I, too, 
wish to express my appreciation for the 
eloquent statement by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) 
because it contributes greatly to the de- 
bate that has been taking place on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Let us put aside all the rhetoric about 
whether or not we are supporting the 
President and whether or not we are un- 
dermining the negotiations in Paris or 
whether or not we are retreating into a 
new isolationism. These are not the real 
issues; they are not what are at stake 
here today. Rather, let us simply examine 
what the amendment prescribes. It says 
that the Congress supports the President 
in his currently announced withdrawal 
plan, that the Congress believes that the 
withdrawal should be completed by the 
end of 1971—an opinion shared by the 
majority of Americans—and that if the 
President finds it necessary or advisable 
to maintain troops beyond that time, 
then he should simply obtain the au- 
thorization of the Congress. 

To be opposed to that proposition is to 
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believe that the executive branch should 
be able to chart any course of policy in 
Indochina and maintain any level of 
troops there into 1972 and beyond with- 
out the Congress saying a single word. 

It is the difference between those who 
would yield to the idolatry of the Presi- 
dency, those who would grant what 
amounts to one-man rule, and those who 
believe in the wisdom of the constitu- 
tional process which is designed to guide 
this country. 

We who support the amendment be- 
lieve that we have been granted, by the 
people and by our Constitution, an ob- 
ligation and a duty to exercise a role in 
the determination of the policies guiding 
our Nation. We have constructed the 
amendment not to be in opposition and 
confrontation to the Executive, but sim- 
ply as a means to share in the respon- 
sibility which is ours. 

Today, we shall choose to assume that 
responsibility, or to continue to abdicate 
it. 

The future of our institutions is at 
stake this morning. We have a chance 
to begin the renewal of our constitu- 
tional system. We have a chance to dem- 
onstrate that Government is truly by the 
people and for the people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
HucGuHEs). Who yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

This highly important amendment is, 
I think, as grave a matter as we could 
possibly have to consider in connection 
with the war in Vietnam. No one is happy 
about the war. Everyone wants the wind- 
ing down and termination to be success- 
ful and to be as early as possible. I stated 
my main points yesterday, as I see it, that 
the pending amendment is constitu- 
tional. It is a limitation on the expendi- 
ture of appropriated funds, and Congress 
has the sole power under our system to 
appropriate money. Therefore, it can 
put limitations on that money. 

The goal being the same, however, the 
real question is how to do it. I think that 
as of now the program of Vietnamization 
and withdrawal is fairly successful. I 
think that the power of the South Viet- 
namese Army is growing. I was skeptical 
about the matter at first. However, my 
opinion now is that the South Vietnamese 
Army is growing and really developing 
after all these years. It is now showing a 
capacity to meet these situations which, 
if it continues to improve, will perhaps 
be successful. 

I frankly said all the time that we may 
reach a point where, if we withdraw 
troops too soon, we will leave the ones 
who are left behind in jeopardy. That is 
a key decision that will have to be made. 

I think the difficulty of all these things 
is compounded if, in a feeling hardly of 
emotion, we attempt to help the situation 
by freezing in concrete here the termina- 
tion date. 

I think that no Chief Executive of the 
Nation can be effective as a negotiator or 
peacemaker or in the conduct of a war 
if he has one of his hands tied behind 
him. We had a policy that had our boys’ 
hands tied behind them in the battlefield. 
Now, this amendment unmistakably ties 
the President’s hand behind him. He is 
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trying to get the boys out with his left 
hand. But he has to keep this mailed 
fist in position. 

The President has been wise to say, 
“I am not closing the door on aggressive 
action if it is necessary.” 

That is just commonsense. I am not 
an expert. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucGuHes). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I plead 
with the Senate that as of now we should 
not stampede. Let us go right on down 
the road we are going, retaining what- 
ever power the Chief Executive has as 
a negotiator and as a peacemaker. He is 
aman of discernment. 

We should let him use whatever dis- 
cretion he can exercise. We should not 
only let him do that, but we should also 
keep the responsibility on him. 

I feel that the President is trying to 
do everything he can. If I did not feel 
that way, I would not say what I am 
saying. 

I think that sometimes we need some- 
one to rock the boat, but not now in this 
matter. 

I hope that by a clearcut, clean, and 
large majority the Senate rejects the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Hat- 
FIELD). Who yields time? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. 

My contribution here this morning 
will be brief. I think that over the course 
of the year and 8 months that I have 
been a Member of the U.S. Senate, this 
particular subject matter has had the 
greatest debate of any subject matter 
that has been discussed before the 
Senate. 

I think that the pros and cons of the 
question before us today are probably as 
clearly put before the American people 
as any other question has ever been. 

I simply believe that the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon put the question 
very clearly when he asked if, in the 
minds of the American people, we, the 
elected representatives of the people in 
the U.S. Senate, wish to take this action 
to bring a logical conclusion to the war 
in Indochina. 

This method, I believe, can totally dis- 
engage our troops from the war in Indo- 
china and can do it with the fullest pro- 
tection for American men involved in 
the combat area. It can also guarantee 
sanctuary to the civilians in that area, 
if they wish sanctuary and are in fear 
of their lives after we leave. And it will 
permit us to do our utmost to exert pres- 
sure for the repatriation of our prisoners 
of war who may be lodged in any of those 
nations. 
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We would be saying to the American 
people that these are the goals and these 
are the dates which allow enough lati- 
tude for the President to adjust to what- 
ever problems might arise in the mean- 
time. But we should act to achieve the 
maximum disengagement and with- 
drawal from this conflict. I think this 
is ultimately important in this soul- 
searching time for our Nation. 

I have the greatest respect for the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, and value his opinions 
highly, and also those of my other dis- 
tinguished colleagues who have stated 
the other side of this issue. 

I believe that we have demonstrated 
before the people of America that it is 
vitally important to say not only to our 
Nation but also to the world that we are 
ending this conflict, that we are going to 
negotiate a peaceful settlement, that we 
are going to withdraw all of our troops, 
and that Asian peoples, with the support 
we can give them, are going to have to 
take on the responsibility of their own 
conflict. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the senior Senator from 
Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Vermont is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, Senators 
HATFIELD and McGovern are to be com- 
mended for their efforts to bring the war 
in Indochina to an early conclusion. 

The debate on their amendment has 
been very much worthwhile. 

It does not appear, however, that ap- 
proval of this amendment would be any 
assurance that their objective could be 
attained. 

Congress cannot fix a specific date for 
final withdrawal of our forces. I have 
always held the position. 

President Nixon has announced his in- 
tention of withdrawing our troops at an 
early date and is effectively working to- 
ward this objective. 

Let us look at the record to date. 

On June 8, 1969, the President an- 
nounced that 25,000 troops would be 
withdrawn before August 31, 1969. 

This commitment was kept. 

On September 16, he announced that 
another 35,000 troops would be with- 
drawn by December 15. 

By November 27 this commitment was 
met, 3 weeks ahead of schedule. 

On December 15, he announced that 
another 50,000 troops would be with- 
drawn by April 15, 1970. 

That commitment was also kept. 

On April 20, 1970, he announced that 
50,000 more troops would be out by 
October 15 of this year plus 100,000 more 
by the last of April 1971. 

The present rate of withdrawal indi- 
cates that this commitment will also be 
kept. 

At this rate of withdrawal and consid- 
ering all factors involved, I doubt that 
the adoption of the Hatfield-McGovern 
amendment would speed up the rate of 
our disengagement in Indochina. 
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A resolution expressing the sentiment 
of the Congress that the earliest possible 
withdrawal with safety is our goal would 
be more desirable and would indicate 
cooperation between Congress and the 
White House. 

With 549,500 as the base figure, total 
withdrawal on current announced sched- 
ule by next spring will be 265,500 or 
nearly one-half the total in less than 2 
year’s time. 

I believe that President Nixon fully 
intends to keep his promise to end this 
war and that adoption of the Hatfield- 
McGovern amendment would not en- 
hance the prospects for an earlier end to 
our involvement in Southeast Asia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized. 

THE AMENDMENT TO DISENGAGE OUR TROOPS 
FROM VIETNAM 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday I placed before the Senate 
petitions bearing the names of more than 
10,000 persons from my home city of 
Austin, Tex., requesting that all Ameri- 
can troops be withdrawn from South- 
east Asia by June 30, 1971. We are now 
about to vote on a request to the Presi- 
dent to withdraw such troops by Decem- 
ber 31, 1971. In so doing, we are asking 
the President to carry out his pledge to 
the American people in 1968 to settle 
the war in Southeast Asia. All the Hat- 
field-McGovern amendment does is to 
request the President to settle the war 
more than 2 years after he promised to 
settle it. 

The President won the 1968 election 
by 0.43 percent—less than one-half of 1 
percent—by promising to settle the war. 
What is wrong with voting, nearly 2 
years after the promise was made, to 
ask the President to settle it? It should 
help him; he can point to congressional 
action as demanding and requesting it. 
We take the political responsibility off 
his back and place it on our own. This 
Iam willing to do. 

The war is not an Indochina war; it 
is an American war, fought in every in- 
stance by Americans and their hired 
mercenaries, South Vietnamese, Korean, 
Philippine, Thai—save only a token 
force of Australian and New Zealanders. 
We have poured over $110 billion into 
Indochina, have lost over 338,000 of our 
men dead and wounded, more than twice 
our losses in the Korean conflict and 
more than our total losses in World 
War I. 

We have killed hundreds of thousands 
of South Vietnamese civilians and 
wounded over a million more. We have 
burned their villages, poisoned their 
fields and forests, virtually destroyed 
their. civilization. The civilized world 
stands shocked at our ruling that it is 
proper and legal for an American mili- 
tary man to kill 18 women and children 
if he suspects that they sympathize with 
the Vietcong. 

Who wants us in South Vietnam? Not 
the South Vietnamese people, not the 
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North Vietnamese people, not the Viet- 
namese people. Our own polls show that 
they want us out. Then what validity 
is there in our continuing to stay, to send 
back a long casualty list each week of 
American boys dead and wounded be- 
cause we hire people to kill their own 
people, and some of our own are lost in 
the process. 

It takes courage to vote for this meas- 
ure—far more than to vote against it. 
Wayne Morse, Joe Clark, Ernest Gruen- 
ing, and I are examples of the price one 
risks in voting against those who make 
billions off this unwise, stupid war. A 
director of Lockheed Aircraft ran against 
me and spent $6.5 million to gain my 
seat. That is a small price to pay if it 
gains one vote in the Senate for those 
who want this war to continue. But I 
have a faith that right makes might, 
and that right and wisdom will prevail 
here in the Halls of the Congress, as I 
believe it now does in the hearts and 
minds of the American people. 

We have a chance today to vote for 
our little, timid request to the President 
to do by 1972 what should have been 
done 10 years earlier. The measure is 
years late, but it is never too late to 
start on a course of wisdom and justice. 

Neither side here has a patent on pa- 
triotism. It is just as patriotic to oppose 
the senseless killings and the monstrous 
concentration jails of Vietnam, as it is 
to support them. A percentage of Amer- 
icans taught the pleasure of killing in 
Vietnam will be unable to reorient them- 
selves on their return to America, and 
murder in the street will continue here. 
Those who live by the sword will perish 
by the sword. As wise old Ben Johnson 
said: 

Fear to do base unworthy things, is valour; 
If they be done to us, to suffer them 
Is valour too. 


Mr. President, again I repeat my sup- 
port for amendment No. 862, to end the 
war in Indochina, of which I am a co- 
sponsor. In the last 10 years, this war, 
like a large and terrible cancer, has 
spread over the face of Southeast Asia, 
until today it is being waged not only 
in Vietnam, but in Cambodia and Laos 
as well, If it is not soon brought to an 
end, it may tomorrow engulf all of Asia. 
During these years, Congress has dis- 
cussed and debated extensively the legal, 
economic, and moral aspects of the war, 
but despite our seemingly endless talk, 
Congress has shown very little desire to 
exercise the power expressly. granted to 
it by the Constitution, and bring this 
tragic chapter in the history of America 
and the world to a close. 

The amendment that is now before us 
offers an opportunity for each Member 
of the U.S. Senate to go on record as to 
whether he wishes to continue this ter- 
rible military involvement which has 
killed and maimed thousands of young 
Americans, ruined our economy, and 
sapped our national spirit, or take the 
action necessary to bring the war to a 
prompt and orderly end. Having care- 
fully studied the information, such as 
it is, that has been presented to Con- 
gress regarding our involvement in 
Southeast Asia, and having personally 
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toured the battlefields of Vietnam, I 
have come to the firm conclusion that I 
would be untrue to my duty to the peo- 
ple of the United States, to the citizens 
of Texas, who have elected me as the 
trustee of their public will, and to my 
conscience, if I did not give my full 
support to this reasonable and coura- 
geous effort to end America’s involve- 
ment in this war and save the lives of 
our gallant troops. 

The terrible truth which we in this 
country must face is that the Indochina 
war is a mistake. It is not a Democratic 
mistake or a Republican mistake, but 
rather an American mistake. It resulted 
from and has been prolonged by our 
blind obedience to a foreign policy that 
simply cannot work in the nuclear age. 
Instead of recognizing our blunder, both 
the Democratic and Republican adminis- 
trations have continued to follow these 
outmoded theories with the result be- 
ing a wider and more costly war. 

During this tragic period in our his- 
tory, attempts are constantly made to 
justify our continued involvement in this 
military misadventure. The American 
people have been subjected to a con- 
tinuing flow of speeches, programs, con- 
ferences and promises regarding the 
war. Out of this war has come a series 
of words and slogans such as “pacifica- 
tion” and lately “Vietnamization” which 
are ushered in with great pomp and cere- 
mony, only to evaporate in the hard 
light of reality. The American people 
have had their patience and trust 
strained to the breaking point. They are 
no longer willing to accept without ques- 
tion such shallow and fruitless plans for 
ending the war as Vietnamization or put 
their trust in so-called secret plans such 
as the one to which President Nixon 
continually refers. What they want is 
positive proof that Congress will put 
a stop to the killing of Americans in 
Indochina. 

The amendment we have offered gives 
our people the action they call for. Since 
it is obvious that the administration does 
not know how to end this war or lacks the 
will to do so, it is Congress’ responsibility 
to end it and end it now. 

Our country cannot continue to bear 
the cost of this immoral and fruitless 
conflict. As of August 22, 1970, the De- 
partment of Defense reports that 43,418 
of America’s finest young people have 
died in battle in Southeast Asia. Another 
8,425 persons have perished as a result 
of disease and injuries sustained in these 
foreign lands. This means that over 
51,000 young lives have been abruptly 
ended before they reach their most pro- 
ductive years. In addition to the tragic 
loss of life, over 287,000 of our servicemen 
have been wounded, some crippled for 
life. Another 1,556 of our troops are either 
missing or prisoners of war. This is twice 
as many dead and wounded as we suf- 
fered in the Korean conflict, and more 
than our total casualties in World War II. 

We can only wonder what the world 
has lost by the death of these young 
people. The man who could have cured 
cancer might have been among them. We 
will never know how many potential 
teachers, lawyers, doctors, engineers, sci- 
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entists, and artists we have lost. Nothing 
we can say can ever bring the dead back 
to life or restore the wounded and 
crippled to health. We can, however, in- 
sure that no more of their generation 
will be sacrificed in this purposeless 
struggle. 

In addition to the terrible loss of life, 
this war has played havoc with the econ- 
omy of the Nation and halted progress in 
many vital domestic areas. Never in the 
history of our Nation have we been sub- 
jected to runaway inflation and rising 
unemploymnet at the same time. The 
cost of the war is being felt on every 
domestic front. There is not enough 
money to build and expand medical 
schools, so that doctors can be trained 
to treat our sick. Students cannot obtain 
loans to continue their education. Col- 
leges and universities are turning away 
students because they cannot build facil- 
ities to accommodate them. The average 
American cannot purchase a suitable 
home or borrow money from a bank with- 
out paying interest at the rate of 9 to 
10 percent a year. 

In 1969, the Government admitted 
spending $29 billion on the Indochina 
war. This year it plans to commit an- 
other $20 to $25 billion on this struggle. 
Let us stop and think what this money 
could be used for in this country. As one 
author has suggested, the cost of 1 month 
of the war by itself could provide enough 
food to end hunger among 10 million 
Americans, finance the annual cost of 
State and local police forces, and train 
100,000 scientists. The cost of 1 year of 
the war would be more than sufficient to 
double the social security benefits of 20 
million Americans. 

Instead of spending America’s tax dol- 
lars where they would benefit the major- 
ity of our people, the administration con- 
tinues to throw billions on the blood- 
soaked battlefields of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos, while attacking funds 
for education and health as inflationary. 
War is inflationary, the most inflationary 
of all physical governmental actions. 
Education is not inflationary. 

The recent veto of the education ap- 
propriations bill is an example of how 
distorted our goals have become. The 
bill that passed both Houses of Congress 
was a modest measure, only $4.4 billion, 
in comparison to the great need for in- 
creased education in America. Although 
the President considers the expenditure 
of $88 per student so inflationary that he 
must veto this bill, he has shown no res- 
ervation whatsoever in paying $120 a 
month to each Thai, Korean, and Philip- 
pine lieutenant fighting in Vietnam. 
This administration, whose total budget 
request for health programs averages 
only $35 per person, does not mind pay- 
ing sergeants in the Thai Army that fight 
in Vietnam $60 per month. The payment 
by our Government of combat allowances 
to the so-called volunteer forces of Thai- 
land, South Korea, and the Philippines 
that serve in Vietnam which are higher 
than those we pay our own troops is one 
of the most shocking disclosures of this 
war. The American public would never 
had known that we are literally bribing 
other Asian nations to fight with us in 
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this war, unless the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
had not made this practice public. Since 
these facts have been poorly publicized in 
many of the newspapers of this country, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the fol- 
lowing comparative tables, originally in- 
troduced by Senator FULBRIGHT, printed 
at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PHILIPPINE FORCES SENT TO VIETNAM! 
Monthly 

base pay 

and 


quarters 
allowances 


Monthly 
per diem 
and 
overseas 
ae sear 
aid by paid by 
Philippines United States 


Ist lieutenant. 

2d lieutenant 

Master sergeant___ 
Sergeant Ist class__ 
Corporal 

Private 1st class/private_ 


1 The average monthly per capita Philippine income is $16.67. 


THAI FORCES IN VIETNAM! 


Monthly 
overseas 

noey 
se pa 
id by ited Monthly 
Thailand Stat total 


Lieutenant general 
Major general 
Special colonel. __....-- 


Corporal 
Lance corporal... 
Private 


1 The average monthly per capita Thai income is $13.92. 


Note: Quarters and rations paid by United States for both 
Thai and Phillippine forces. 


Source: Department of Defense. 


U.S. PAY OVERSEAS ALLOWANCES! 


Monthly Monthly 


Monthly 
total 


Lieutenant general... $2, 491.70 
Major general 
Colonel 


Lieutenant colonel _ - -. 


Master myles 
Sergeant (E-5) 
Corporal (E-4)_....-- 
Private (E-1) 


1 The average monthly per capita U.S. income is $285.08. 

2 U.S. Armed Forces are paid according to the number of years 
of service they have accumulated. Thus, there is a varying pay 
scale within each rank. The above figures were supplied by the 
Department of Defense based on the average number of years a 
Person has served when he attains the given rank. 

žin addition to the above amounts, which represent an 
allowance for “combat pay,'’ the salaries of enlisted men 
serving in Vietnam are exempt from income tax and officers’ 
salaries are exempt up to . 
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U.S. forces in 


Thai forces in 
i Vietnam 


Vietnam 


Exceeds Annual 
the overseas 


paid by 
United 


($130) 
States! 


Rank States (times) 


Lieutenant 

general__._... 41 $780 $150,470 
Major gene oe 36 7 132, 120 
Colonel 3, 600 100, 925 


1 in addition to the above amounts which represent an allow- 
ance for “combat pay,” the salaries of enlisted men serving 
in Vietnam are exempt from income tax and officers salaries 
are exempt up to $506. 

2 If paid in same ratio to annual per capita GNP of the United 
States ($3,670) as Thais are paid. 


Note: Figures in columns 1 and 3 are from Defense Depart- 
ment. Figures in cols. 2 and 4 are arrived at by relating the 
Defense Department fns to the annual per capita gross na- 
tional product of the United States and Thailand. The GNP 
figures used are from the World Bank Atlas 1969 and are for 
the aed 1967, the most recent year for which accurate figures are 
available, 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the use of mercenaries in this war only 
underscores the futility of the entire 
operation. This type of hoax only widens 
the credibility gap that now exists in the 
minds of millions of our citizens. 

The impact of this war cannot be 
measured strictly in terms of casualties 
incurred and dollars spent. The harm 
that has been done to our national will 
and spirit is beyond calculation. Not 
since the Civil War has this country been 
so divided and confused. With every day 
that the war continues, these divisions 
grow wider and more serious. In this 
time of crisis, the Nation cries out for 
strong moral leadership. But instead of 
talking sense to the people, the present 
administration only adds to the turmoil 
in the country by trying to convince our 
people that the prolonged plan of in- 
definite involvement called “Vietnamiza- 
tion” and fruitless excursions into Cam- 
bodia and other countries will bring what 
is styled as “peace with honor.” The 
truth is that this so-called “peace with 
honor” is nothing more than a hollow 
slogan designed to intimidate concerned 
citizens into remaining silent on this 
matter. From the actions and policies of 
this administration, it is apparent that 
their concept of peace is total annihila- 
tion of the enemy, regardless of the cost. 
Or as stated in the words of an ancient 
Roman philosopher, “They make a des- 
ert, they call it peace.” Such a policy will 
not only fail, but will no longer be tol- 
erated by the American people. 

Instead of “bringing us together” as 
promised in his campaign, the adminis- 
tration is fueling the fires of those forces 
who would suppress all free discussion 
and debate of this question. Even the 
Vice President of the United States has 
stooped to unleasing unwarranted and 
vicious attacks on anyone, including the 


Senators who support this amendment, 
who raises his voice against the fallacy of 
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these polices. I know from personal ex- 
perience the impact of these attacks. In 
my campaign for reelection, I was the 
subject of relentless barrages of false 
and malicious propaganda by those mer- 
chants of hate whose sole purpose was to 
distort and twist my work for peace. 
However, no public office or personal 
honor is worth the life of a single Ameri- 
can. Therefore, regardless of the cost to 
me personally, I shall not relent in my 
efforts to rescue this country from this 
cruel war. 

Mr. President, the amendment we are 
supporting presents a prompt and ef- 
ram means for ending this war. It calls 

or: 

First, reduction in troops in Vietnam 
to a level of 280,000 by April 30, 1971; 

Second, complete withdrawal of all 
American forces by December 31, 1971; 
and 

Third, authority for the President to 
extend the withdrawal deadline by 60 
days if our troops are exposed to a clear 
and present danger during the with- 
drawal process. 

It is not a defeatist proposal, but 
rather a constructive plan for ending the 
war and freeing our resources to be used 
to battle against hunger, poverty, sick- 
ness, and ignorance. 

In the final judgment of history, the 
greatness of a nation will not be meas- 
ured by its ability to inflict misery, but 
by its ability to do good. Let us put an 
end to this war and enter a new era of 
American greatness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an editorial 
entitled “The Amendment To End the 
Shell Game,” published in the Washing- 
ton Post this morning. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE AMENDMENT To END THE SHELL GAME 


Over the weekend the Associated Press in- 
vited Senators McGovern and Griffin to argue 
for, and against, the so-called Amendment 
to End the War and while we don’t agree 
with all of what Senator McGovern had to 
say (and least of all with the patently spuri- 
ous title that has been given to this meas- 
ure) we find ourselves disagreeing with just 
about everything Senator Griffin said. When 
his argument is not merely specious it turns 
upon itself in a way which seems to us worth 
noting as the Senate comes up to today’s 
final vote. 

What Senator Griffin winds up saying, on 
behalf of the administration, is that “There 
is no need at all for a law or anything else 
seeking to accomplish what is already being 
done.” He quotes Mr. Nixon as saying that 
his administration “has adopted a plan which 
we have worked out in cooperation with the 
South Vietnamese for the complete with- 
drawal of all U.S. combat forces on an or- 
derly, scheduled timetable.” He quotes Sec- 
retary Rogers as saying that this process is 
“rreversible’—that it “contemplates the 
complete withdrawal of the troops in Viet- 
nam.” and he acknowledges that a large part 
of this withdrawal, and therefore an impor- 
tant part of the timetable, has already been 
publicly announced; by next April, “an addi- 
tional 150,000 troops will have come home.” 

So there is apparently no harm in the 
President's fixing some deadlines, a full year 
ahead, and in making fiat and final com- 
mitments to eventual, total withdrawal. But 
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when the Congress proposes to fix a time- 
table which is no more binding, in effect, 
than Mr. Nixon’s timetable, and is in fact 
quite consistent with it, this becomes “dan- 
gerous” and “disruptive” and a clear signal 
to the Communists that they “need not ne- 
gotiate seriously, that they couJd attain by 
default what they could not win on the bat- 
tlefield.” The Communists, Senator Griffin 
tells us, have “in an infinite degree the ca- 
pacity to walk with time.” 

Well, so they do. And so they can also read, 
which means that they can probably tell the 
difference between a piece of legislation 
which is open-ended, as currently revised, 
obliging the President only to ask for more 
time if he wishes to extend the deadline, and 
a public presidential commitment which is 
“irreversible.” As a practical matter, the 
amended McGovern-Hatfield provision re- 
quires the President merely to do what he 
would have to do in any case to get the 
money he would need to stretch out the war; 
he would have to ask. When we are talking 
about an adversary with “an infinite... 
capacity to walk with time,” McGovern-Hat- 
field offers no more incentive for stalling on 
negotiations than the President's own prom- 
ises. 


So our answer to Senator Griffin is very 
simple; if there is no need for a law to ac- 
complish what is already being done, there 
can equally be no harm in a law which seeks 
only to accomplish what is already being 
done. The McGovern-Hatfield proposal does 
not, after all, require the President to follow 
a congressional timetable if he can improve 
upon it—although Senator Griffin seems to be 
arguing that it would. All it really does, in 
its present form, is to reinforce the Presi- 
dent's announced intentions with a state- 
ment of similar intent on the part of Con- 
gress. In this sense, just because the amend- 
ment accepts the President's current sense of 
timing without foreclosing the need for a 
stretchout later on, it is as much an ex- 
pression of support as it is a restraint. It is 
a sharing of responsibility, long overdue in 
this divisive and tormented undertaking, and 
it is beyond our comprehension why the 
President should not positively welcome it— 
above all, at a time when he and his lieu- 
tenants are at great pains to prove to us and 
to our adversaries that things are going our 
way. Our casualties are down, drastically, 
which is the most effective evidence we could 
have that the burden of the war is being 
transferred progressively to our South Viet- 
mamese allies; the enemy, for reasons not 
yet entirely clear, is not pressing the war 
with the same old intensity; the South Viet- 
namese army is performing better every day, 
we are told. The Vice President is returning 
from an Asian tour aglow with progress 
reports. 

If things were going badly, if there were 
ominous indications of an enemy buildup, if 
there were any real doubt in the minds of 
administration officials about their ability 
to make good on their timetable—that would 
give us all pause. But if that were the case, it 
would be all the more reason for the ad- 
ministration’s being under some requirement 
to say so—to tell us what is going on, to pre- 
pare us for new adversaries, to rally support 
in the face of new challenges—which is all 
that McGovern-Hatfield in its final form 
would now require. It would oblige the ex- 
ecutive branch to come clean with the rest of 
us so that we don't learn, as we did on April 30 
of this year, for one example, of a crippling 
adversity in Cambodia, which was not worth 
mentioning in a full-dress Vietnam report 
10 days earlier. 

That is what has robbed our efforts of force 
and conviction—the endless shell game with 
public opinion, which only serves to bring on 
the great political upheavals when the hard 
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facts can no longer be suppressed. The Presi- 
dent blames the war critics for this; the Vice 
President finds it close to treason. But the 
process of public disillusionment over this 
war does not begin with the disillusioned; it 
has always begun with dissembling by the 
government. And the main virtue of the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment is not that it 
will end the war, which it does not guarantee, 
but that it will require a certain degree of 
candor about the war, if our effort or our 
fortunes should take a bad turn, while im- 
posing no real limitations on the President if 
things go well. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the time be 
taken equally from both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the majority leader, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
are on the verge of a vote which will stand 
stark in the light of the continuing 
tragedy in Indochina. The vote is sought 
as a step toward peace in a time of war. 
Despite incessant talk of the one we re- 
main enmeshed in the other. In my judg- 
ment, therefore, it is a necessary step. 

We are still in Vietnam. We are still in 
Laos, deeper perhaps, than a year or 2 
ago. The lives of Americans are still 
risked over Cambodia where they were 
not risked a year ago. The zone of com- 
bat, in short, does not contract; it ex- 
pands. The war goes on. 

To be sure, as Americans have been 
withdrawn in the tens of thousands, the 
tempo of ground combat has slowed. To 
be sure, in consequence, the rate of 
American casualties has dropped. As 
Commander in Chief, the President de- 
serves every credit for bringing about this 
reverse thrust. He deserves every support 
in continuing to press the military with- 
drawal. Nevertheless, we cannot ignore 
the fact that despite his efforts, the totals 
of American dead and wounded continue 
to rise every day. They rise relentlessly, 
from week to week. As of August 22: 
Wounded 


Combat dead 
Non-combat dead 


Total dead 


Total casualties 


That was a week ago. Since then others 
have died; others have been wounded. 
What will the totals be when they are 
reported as of August 29? What of the 
week after? And after that? Where is 
the end, Mr. President, where is the end? 

The Senate cannot evade its share of 
responsibility for the answer to such 
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questions. The dead and wounded are not 
the President’s obligation alone. The 
burden falls on all of us. What we do or 
do not in conjunction with the President, 
in the end, will determine the end of the 
road. 

We cannot say, “Leave it to the Pres- 
ident,” and then wash our hands of the 
matter. The Senate so said at the begin- 
ning of this ill-fated military involve- 
ment, a half decade ago. We left it toa 
President. We raised no caveat. All in the 
name of leaving it to the President, we 
endorsed a war which we did not expect 
to begin. In the same name, by rejecting 
Hatfield-McGovern, will we now hail an 
American military withdrawal which has 
yet to take place? 

We do not confront this vote on Hat- 
field-McGovern lightly or suddenly. It 
has been coming for a long time. In a 
legislative sense, it has been coming ever 
since last year when the Senate sought, 
in the Cooper-Church amendment on 
Laos to restrain the deepening involve- 
ment in Indochina. Then on June 24 the 
Senate voted for the Dole amendment, 81 
to 10 to repeal the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion. In a legal sense that may have 
been redundant but, in my judgment, it 
was not a useless gesture. The repeal of 
Tonkin served notice once and for all 
that whatever its initial responsibility, 
the Senate was henceforth disassociating 
itself from a course of policy which had 
enmeshed us and was tending still to 
plunge us deeper into Indochina. Then, 
on June 30 the Senate voted 58 to 37 for 
Cooper-Church on Cambodia. In so do- 
ing, the Senate sought to establish a legal 
barrier to the enlargement of the com- 
mitment of American lives and resources 
as the Vietnamese tragedy expanded into 
that country. 

I am only too aware that these actions 
to date have had a limited effect. The 
Senate’s repeal of the Tonkin Gulf reso- 
lution has not yet brought an end to the 
involvement in Vietnam. Nor did the first 
Cooper-Church terminate our involve- 
ment in Laos. Even now, a creeping com- 
mitment is underway in Cambodia not- 
withstanding the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. But who is to say these Senate 
measures were without effect? Who is to 
say to what other places and depths in 
Asia the inertia of present policy would 
have carried this Nation without the re- 
sistance of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I have 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We come, now, to 
Hatfield-McGovern. I respect the Presi- 
dent’s sincerity in opposing this amend- 
ment just as I do his intentions with re- 
gard to this tragic conflict. I know that 
he desires to restrain the involvement, to 
end the war and to hasten the American 
withdrawal. 

I do not question the President’s will or 
skill in conducting foreign policy and as 
Commander in Chief in the pursuit of 
these ends. I would seek only to reinforce 
them, as the Constitution intended, by 
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the exercise of the separate Senate func- 
tion of advise and consent in concert with 
the President's powers. With all due re- 
spect, the difficulties are such, in my 
judgment, as to require a joint effort of 
this kind if there is to be an orderly ter- 
mination of this conflict. 

The Hatfield-McGovern amendment 
offers an opportunity for concerted ac- 
tion. It offers an opportunity to strength- 
en the President’s efforts both abroad 
and at home in seeking to speed up the 
drawndown of American forces. It offers, 
therefore, an opportunity to reduce more 
rapidly toward zero the level of Ameri- 
can casualties. It offers an opportunity to 
hasten our military exit from the South- 
east Asian mainland where we had no 
vital interests which required us to lodge 
our military strength in the first place. 

To bring to an end a mistaken policy; 
to save American lives, to help restore the 
inner unity of this Nation—reasons 
enough to support Hatfield-McGovern. 
I will vote for this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER). 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I do 
not think there is any question in any 
Senator’s mind that this has been a 
wrong war, I do not think the idea of our 
getting into it was particularly wrong, 
but we never meant to win this war, and 
when you do not mean to win a war, for 
God's sake, do not get into a war. This 
is the first war in the history of our coun- 
try which history will say we lost be- 
cause we did not go into it with the will 
on the part of any President who par- 
ticipated in getting us into the war to 
win it. We could have won it. We could 
have won it 6 years ago, and in my opin- 
ion, had we used our power correctly, the 
war might never have started. But we 
allowed it to start. 

It has been an expensive war, one 
of the most expensive in our history, not 
just in money, because that becomes an 
inconsequential cost when we compare 
money against men. It has divided our 
country as probably no war in the his- 
tory of this country except the War Be- 
tween the States has divided us. And it 
need not have divided our country had 
we gone into this war and had we made 
a decision to go into the war and at the 
same time made up our minds to win 
the war. 

I hope that never in the history of this 
country will anything like this ever again 
be perpetrated against the American 
people. I think it has been a shame and 
a crime. I think history is going to 
blacken the names of those Presidents 
who got us into this position and refused 
to do anything about it. 

It has weakened us in the eyes of the 
world. As I talk to friends around the 
world, it shocks me to hear what people 
are saying about the United States and 
the United States inability to make up 
its mind, inability to separate national 
politics from international policy, in- 
ternational policy on which depends the 
whole peace and freedom of the world. 
And yet we do not seem to have the 
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courage—if I may say, 
stand up and face it. 

It rather sickens me to hear amend- 
ments coming up like this. I know it is 
perfectly within our constitutional rights 
to offer amendments like this, to con- 
trol the spending by the President so that 
we might end the war, but I have to 
remind us that our President inherited 
these wrongs. He did not create them. He 
is the first President we have had to do 
anything about changing those wrongs. 
He is the man charged with the respon- 
sibility of going to war and emerging 
with peace. 

We have some constitutional rights in 
this general area but, Mr. President, they 
are very, very fuzzy, and I would suggest 
to those who are constantly bringing up 
this type of amendment that they do as 
I have so often suggested—if they are 
not happy with the warmaking powers 
of the Congress, if they are not happy 
with the strategic, tactical, and force 
level decisionmaking powers of the Ex- 
ecutive, let us offer constitutional 
amendments to the people to correct 
that. If we are not happy with the powers 
given to the President as Commander in 
Chief under the Constitution, then let 
us change it by constitutional amend- 
ment. Let us not try to get it changed 
by congressional edict. 

I hope the amendment is soundly de- 
feated. Even though I recognize the right 
of Senators to offer it, I think it comes 
at a poor time in our history, when we 
are trying to engage the enemy in mean- 
ingful talks. I do not think we are giving 
our negotiators any kind of handle at 
all. I hate to say this, but we are helping 
Hanoi every time we seek to hamper the 
President in ending a war that need 
never have started. I said that 6 long 
years ago, but, unfortunately, people 
would not listen. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DOLE). 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, we have 
about concluded the Madison Avenue 
effort costing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to sell the so-called “end the 
war” amendment which I have desig- 
nated the “lose the peace” amend- 
ment—to the U.S. Senate. For the first 
time in history, U.S. Senators have raised 
funds directly to be used to lobby their 
follow Senators, It is fair to say, exclud- 
ing those who have Presidentia] ambi- 
tions, the vote today will for all practical 
purposes be a vote of confidence or no 
confidence in the Vietnamization policy 
of President Nixon. 

The various versions of the so-called 
“end the war amendment” should prove 
to everyone the impossibility and the im- 
practicability of attempting to fix a date. 
While the sponsors would impose a fixed 
date on the President, it is interesting to 
note that they have had difficulty arriv- 
ing at a date themselves. 

First the war was to end on December 
1, 1970; then December 31, 1970; then 
April 30, 1971; then December 31, 1971; 
and now March 1, 1972. 

It seems strange, indeed, that the 
sponsors, having used five different, arbi- 
trary dates in an effort to attract more 
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votes, would now seek to hamstring the 
President who has been extracting us 
from South Vietnam. 

I can imagine what the critics would 
be saying if President Nixon had chang- 
ed his mind five different times on troop 
withdrawals or on South Vietnam policy. 

The hard facts are that the President 
and only the President is the Command- 
er in Chief—that the President and 
only the President can negotiate peace, 
and that despite the appeal of the so- 
called “end the war’ amendment— 
which I designate the “lose the peace” 
amendment—it can best be character- 
ized as a shallow appeal to the emotions 
and anxieties of good Americans who are 
weary of 7 years of war. 

Politics might dictate supporting the 
amendment, but I believe the great ma- 
jority of Senators have confidence in 
President Nixon’s policies because he is 
demonstrating that we may achieve 
peace with honor—rather than retreat 
and defeat. 

To those who say that 40 votes would 
be a moral victory, I say 40 votes for the 
amendment would be a moral defeat for 
this country. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 18 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. How much time does 
the Senator from South Dakota have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has 5 minutes 
remaining. Who yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as I said 
yesterday and take this occasion to re- 
peat, the attempt to determine how one 
extricates oneself from an unpopular 
war is difficult enough for the agency of 
government which is charged with the 
conduct of the war and with the extrica- 
tion from it—namely, the executive de- 
partment, under the Commander in 
Chief. 

That difficult job is being well handled. 
The deescalation is going on according 
to plan and promise. The plans were an- 
nounced and the promises have been 
kept. The credibility is good. 

The American people clearly have ac- 
cepted the fact that this is being done 
as well as it can be done, by one who was 
not initially responsible for the condi- 
tion, but who inherited it, who grasped 
this particular nettle and is seeking to 
meet his responsibility for the security 
of the Nation and its Armed Forces by 
putting an end to this war as readily as 
it can possibly be managed. 

I do not believe that any person in this 
Chamber could do as well. Certainly not 
under these circumstances. I do not quite 
understand why it becomes so necessary 
to establish a series of calendar dates. 
If the first date was good, why did they 
not adhere to it? If the second date is 
good, why not adhere to it? If they can 
get the prisoners of war out, let them tell 
us how they can do it. If they cannot 
get the prisoners of war out, why not 
be candid about it? 

But in truth and in fact, to extricate 
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ourselves from the fantasy which has 
suffused and perhaps confused this de- 
bate, the only proper solution, I think, is 
to send word to the other nations of the 
world that they can still trust us, that 
we keep our promises, that the Senate of 
the United States has not been asked to 
take over the conduct of the war, that 
the President is doing what he under- 
took to do, and that this amendment is 
unnecessary and mischievous. 

The amendment does serve to advance, 
of course, the popularity of individuals, 
who can manage considerable full-page 
publicity out of it; but aside from the 
ointment which it pours upon the indi- 
vidual and the aroma which may be 
sniffed by the gullible public, the amend- 
ment does harm and no good. 

I, therefore, ask that it be defeated. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
had the opportunity to listen to a good 
deal of this debate. One of the things 
that has intrigued me about the amend- 
ment is that it is billed as an end-the-war 
amendment. 

Well, if we are going to end the war at 
the end of 1971, why do we not end it 
now? Why give the enemy 18 months’ 
advance warning, so they can start kill- 
ing more American men? It does not 
make any sense to me to say “You have 18 
months’ leeway to try and knock us off, 
and we will then get out.” 

Obviously, everyone wants to end our 
American presence in Vietnam as quickly 
as we can. It is equally obvious that if 
we are going to give the enemy 18 
months’ advance notice of what we are 
going to do, it will be impossible to 
achieve anything at the peace talks in 
Paris, and it will further endanger the 
process of withdrawal and Vietnamiza- 
tion under the program of the Presi- 
dent. It will give the enemy a chance 
to build up tactically, so that he can use 
his own initiative wherever he feels like 
it and it will prohibit us from taking any 
action to upset enemy offensive buildups. 

It just seems to me that when U.S. 
Senators try to act as tactical gen- 
erals, at a time when we are fighting a 
war some seven or eight thousand miles 
away, we are making about as bad a mis- 
take as anyone could make. So I hope my 
colleagues will vote with me to defeat 
this amendment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, today 
the Senate will vote on the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment to establish a time- 
table for the withdrawal of American 
forces from Indochina. The language of 
the amendment is directed toward bring- 
ing to an end the involvement of U.S. 
forces—active combat and support per- 
sonnel—in Vietnam and the other Indo- 
china countries by not later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1971. The major goal of the 
amendment—as stated by the sponsors— 
is to end the war in Vietnam. These ob- 
jectives are earnestly desired by all 
Members of this body and by millions of 
Americans of all ages and social status. 
Let us hope that there is no implication 
in the title of this proposal, “An Amend- 
ment To End the War”, that proponents 
want to end the conflict in Vietnam and 
that the opponents do not. It would be 
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a tragedy if this impression were as- 
sumed by the people of this country. 

All Senators must face the question of 
whether the pending amendment is the 
proper way and the best method of effect- 
ing American withdrawal and bringing 
peace to Vietnam. As have other Sena- 
tors, I have faced that question. I have 
given it painstaking study. My conclu- 
sion is that the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment will not achieve the totally 
desirable objectives. 

It is my belief that the establishment 
of a fixed timetable by law will remove 
from the President of the United States 
critical flexibility which he needs in 
terminating American involvement, in 
pursuing the Paris peace negotiations, 
in shifting more responsibility to South 
Vietnam, and in securing a peaceful 
settlement. Any serious consideration of 
ending the Vietnam conflict must take 
into consideration progress on all of these 
fronts. I do not feel that the proposed 
timetable does this. 

It has been argued that the revised 
amendment which allows the President 
sixty extra days in case of an emergency 
when “members of the American Armed 
Forces are exposed to unanticipated 
clear and present danger” provides the 
Chief Executive with needed flexibility. 
There is indication that some persons 
may have changed from a position of 
opposition to one of support based on this 
change, It is my evaluation that the add- 
ing of sixty days does little to enhance 
the options of the President. The fact 
remains that the timetable is estab- 
lished—give or take sixty days. While 
giving authority to the President to sus- 
pend the date of withdrawal of American 
forces, the amendment provides that he 
“may”, within 10 days after the suspen- 
sion, submit recommendations, including 
a new withdrawal date. It is stated that 
this is another concession to allow flexi- 
bility for the President and to lessen the 
rigidity of earlier versions of the pend- 
ing amendment. I do not question the 
sincerity of the sponsors of the amend- 
ment. They are honorable and patriotic 
men. I find little in this provision how- 
ever, which adds to the President’s op- 
tions or which changes the rigid nature 
of the otherwise fixed timetable to which 
he must adhere. 

Realistically, if the Congress were to 
act on a proposal submitted by the Presi- 
dent under the previously mentioned 
provision he would be required to begin 
an early campaign to secure support for 
his proposal. As the withdrawal date 
came closer, the chances of his present- 
ing to the Congress a recommendation to 
change the date would diminish sub- 
stantially. Thus, it is very questionable 
whether this provision could ever be used 
by the President if the need developed 
and if he chose to act. 

I have stressed the issue of the Presi- 
dent’s flexibility. My reason for this is 
twofold: The President is required to 
bear the burden of implementing Ameri- 
can policy on the battlefield and at the 
negotiating table. He is the leader re- 
sponsible for the continuing decisions 
which must be made as the United States 
disengages from Vietnam. The Congress 
does not share and cannot share in the 
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exact decisionmaking process and the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment is cer- 
tainly not written to provide detailed 
congressional guidance in those decisions. 
I think Senators will agree that such an 
amendment could not be written. 

The establishment of a fixed timetable 
is just that—a timetable only. And with- 
in the limits of the timetable there is 
much remaining that is open to question. 
The President is basically left to confront 
and cope with those questions. 

This is not to say that there must be 
complete freedom of action by the Presi- 
dent or that the Congress should not be- 
come actively involved in determining 
future U.S. policies. The Senate advo- 
cated such action in passage of the 
Cooper-Church amendment for which I 
voted. But congressional activity in this 
area must be viewed in the context of the 
particular issue, In my opinion, the en- 
actment of Cooper-Church was based on 
a different set of circumstances and to 
achieve a different objective. It was legi- 
timate legislative action to establish the 
guidelines under which the President 
could move into Cambodia in the future. 
But the Congress does not take action 
merely to assert congressional authority. 
This should not be the end objective. 
So much of the debate has focused on 
this question that the impression is 
abroad that congressional authority is 
the only issue involved. The proposition 
that passage of the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment would result in the sharing 
of responsibility for what happens next 
in Vietnam has been overemphasized. 
There is no doubt that passage of the 
amendment would place in the Congress 
a greater responsibility for the final out- 
come of the conflict—the manner in 
which the United States disengages and 
how a settlement is secured. However, 
there are degrees of responsibility. In the 
final analysis the major burden and the 
responsibility fall upon the President. 

I have noted that the President is 
charged with the responsibility of con- 
ducting negotiations for the United 
States. He has been criticized for sup- 
posedly having downgraded the efforts to 
secure a negotiated settlement in the 
Paris peace talks, particularly because 
of the long delay in the appointment of 
a permanent negotiator. I certainly agree 
that the President should have moved 
more rapidly to name a representative 
to the peace talks and to bulster emphasis 
on and determination to try harder for 
a negotiated settlement. The stalemate 
in Paris has been extremely discourag- 
ing, but we must not write this effort off 
as hopeless. We must continue to hope 
and work for new initiatives. 

There is considerable disagreement on 
the possible impact of the pending 
amendment on the Paris negotiations. 
Supporters of the amendment have con- 
tended that it would help to reach a ne- 
gotiated settlement by forcing North and 
South Vietnam to confront the realities 
of ending their own war. I do not con- 
cur. Rather, it is my belief that the fixed 
timetable under which the President 
must proceed would eliminate any incen- 
tive on the part of North Vietnam to 
negotiate a final settlement. North Viet- 
nam would have the knowledge of and 
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the fact of a fixed timetable. And it 
would be in a law mandated by the Con- 
gress—not negotiated by the President. 
I do not see in this posture any reason 
why the enemy would then rush to nego- 
tiate a settlement. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, from the 
outset—from the time when the original 
version of this amendment was first 
presented to the Senate—there has never 
been any serious question about the out- 
come. The debate has been extended and 
the public relations efforts have been 
intense. But, in my opinion, no one really 
believed that this proposition would ever 
become law. Even if the amendment were 
to pass the Senate, it would not survive a 
conference with the House of Represent- 
atives—and everyone knows that. 

So, the only real point of all of this 
long debate seems to be related to 
psychological impact. It is rather ironic 
but predictable, perhaps, that as we are 
about to vote and the outcome is quite 
clear an effort is being to portray rejec- 
tion of this amendment as some kind 
of a victory for those who have 
championed it. I say this with the 
greatest respect for those who spon- 
sored the amendment. Their motives and 
intentions are honorable. 

However, at the same time, rejection 
by the Senate of this amendment will 
not be a victory in any sense, psychologi- 
cally or otherwise, for those who have 
sponsored and advocated this amend- 
ment. The vote of the Senate will be, and 
it should be portrayed to the country and 
the world as a vote of confidence for 
President Nixon. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield 1 minute to 


the Senator from New York (Mr. 
GOODELL). 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, we are 
nearing a historic vote, a vote for a re- 
assertion of congressional responsibility 
over the issues of war and peace, a vote 
to set a fixed date to end our involve- 
ment in the war in Southeast Asia, a vote 
to assist the President, if you will, in re- 
moving our troops for us to share the 
burden and pain of removing those 
troops. 

From a handful of supporters last fall, 
we now will have a substantial number. 
I do not regard the vote, whatever it be, 
as a victory unless we win. But I think it 
is measurable and significant progress 
toward peace, measurable and signifi- 
cant progress toward the rightful asser- 
tion of congressional authority over the 
issues of war and peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield myself 4 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, I have been here sey- 
eral weeks, and so many other things 
have been going on that we have had 
scant attendance and seldom little con- 
tribution at the end of the debate, but 
this is an exception. Some excellent 
statements have been made here this 
morning, even though they were com- 
pelled to be brief. I am very gratified, 
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and I thank those who have spoken this 
morning in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

True, it is a historic vote. For the first 
time, if this amendment is adopted, we 
will have voted to change direction in 
the midst of a war. 

Mr. President, I have said before, but 
I say again, that if we are going to take 
away the discretion of the President of 
the United States in times of stress, re- 
gardless of who he is, take away his 
judgment, his power to act, and strip 
him of his responsibilities to be our nego- 
tiator, our terms maker, our peacemak- 
er; if we are going to take away the sym- 
bol of our Nation, and that is what our 
Chief Executive is; if we are going to 
put him under a shroud, put him under 
the cold hand of death so far as his dis- 
cretionary powers are concerned—if we 
are going to do that and immobilize him, 
then we ought to immobilize every single 
military man we have in Indochina, but 
not on the date contained in this amend- 
ment. I would advocate starting our with- 
drawal within 30 minutes after this vote 
is taken. I mean every word of that. 

If the legislative body is going to re- 
solve against our position in everything 
that comes with judgment and discretion, 
then I do not have the heart to continue 
to tell those boys that they are fighting 
for something worthwhile. 

So I believe it is all or nothing today, 
and I think that ought to be clear and 
unmistakable. 

No one has more respect than I do for 
those on the other side and for their 
great sincerity. I repeat over and over 
that it is a question of judgment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I say that this is a mat- 
ter of judgment, not a question of patri- 
otism. They are as patriotic as I am. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. I have to continue. My time is run- 
ning. 

So my parting word is that if we are 
going to immobilize the power of our 
Government at the White House, immo- 
bilize the President, who is the natural 
leader, then let us immobilize our Army 
and really come home, 

I have no doubt that when the show- 
down comes on this vote, there will be, as 
there should be, a smashing majority, op- 
posed to this amendment, regardless of 
its good intentions. 

I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I just wanted to ex- 
press my deep appreciation to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi and his colleagues 
who have assured us that they do not 
think that those of us who support this 
amendment are unpatriotic. I think they 
are very generous in saying that they do 
not think we are unpatriotic citizens of 
this country. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I rise 
to greet, and urge the defeat of, this 
piece of Senate business which was dealt 
with so brusquely the last time it made 
an appearance in our midst. 

Senators will recall that this amend- 
ment was shunted away by its propo- 
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nents when I tried to get it voted on in 
June. Still, I want to salute the sponsors 
of this amendment for allowing it to see 
the bright light of day. I am only per- 
plexed as to why they now consider it 
a suitable time to discuss it. After all, 9 
weeks ago our attempt to deal with this 
amendment was represented as a crime 
against humanity. 

I suppose something must have 
changed. Perhaps the planets are in some 
especially appropriate conjunction. Per- 
haps the supporters of the amendment 
know a rule that is relevant—something 
like the rule for telling the months dur- 
ing which one may or may not eat oys- 
ters. That might explain why they were 
so desperately anxious to avoid voting 
on this in June. However, in the hurly- 
burly of modern life it is nice to see that 
the supporters of this amendment have 
a leisurely attitude. They are not to be 
rushed. They do not surrender to the 
sense of urgency that pervades so much 
of modern life. The pace with which 
they approach their cherished amend- 
ment has the stately grandeur of a grad- 
uation procession. Only the playing of 
“Pomp and Circumstance” is missing. 

Mr. President, it is well known that 
I considered it appropriate to act on this 
matter some time ago, during the exten- 
sive and properly comprehensive debate 
on American foreign policy and the con- 
stitutional powers of the Commander in 
Chief. But it could well be that, by mod- 
ern standards of “relevance,” this 
amendment is more “relevant” right now. 
Surely the last thing one wants to do is 
get caught athwart this week’s stand- 
ards of relevance, so I yield, relatively 
cheerfully, on this point. However, I 
wonder if the same tolerance is prevail- 
ing among all the persons who have been 
following the promises made by the sup- 
porters of this amendment. 

On May 2, Senators McGovern, HAT- 
FIELD, HUGHES, and GOODELL held a press 
conference at which they announced 
their intention to submit this amend- 
ment. In their joint statement at that 
time they said: 

The time has come for Congress to face a 
historic constitutional choice. 


That was 17 weeks ago. Nine weeks ago 
I urged these Senators to allow the Sen- 
ate to face this historic choice about 
which they feel so strongly. They would 
not hear of it. The junior Senator from 
South Dakota became very exercised and 
used very strong language about those 
who would hasten the process of facing 
this choice. 

On May 7, Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from South Dakota made a 
speech in which he assured the generous 
financial supporters of this amendment 
that the vote on the amendment would 
come “in approximately 30 days.” 

After 54 days had passed I did my best 
to enable the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota to get on with 
the business he and his contributors 
think so important. I urged that we vote 
on his amendment on June 29. But Sen- 
ators will not soon forget the vivid way 
in which the junior Senator from South 
Dakota expressed his lack of enthusiasm 
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for voting on his amendment—even 
though a vote at that time would have 
come 24 days later than he originally 
promised. 

On May 24, the Sunday New York 
Times carried a full-page advertisement 
asking for money to finance agitation 
on behalf of the “Amendment To End 
the War.” A huge headline on the ad- 
vertisement assured contributors that the 
amendment would come to a vote by July 
1. On June 29, I gave the supporters of 
the amendment a last chance to make 
that advertisement honest. Senators will 
recall the colorful language this educed 
from the junior Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Still, better late than never. The dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from South 
Dakota, I am sure, has now determined 
that it will be appropriate to vote on this 
amendment approximately 60 days after 
the date promised in the advertisement. 

So now, after all the delay, we come 
up to what promises to be a fairly short 
debate followed by a predictable defeat 
for the amendment. After the properly 
thorough debate on Southeast Asian 
policy during May and June, it is hardly 
necessary for us to rehearse our respec- 
tive views. 

Mr. President, least of all is there need 
for me to meet this meandering amend- 
ment with fresh zest and spirited debate. 
I have spoken on this amendment at 
greater length and with more seriousness 
than have most of its proponents. 

On June 25, when I introduced an 
amendment with the same wording as 
this amendment, there was talk about it 
being “premature” to vote. At that time 
I said this: 

Mr. President, let us all face some ele- 
mentary facts. Every Senator is a respon- 
sible citizen. Every Senator is a responsible 
member of the Senate, Every Senator has 
been pondering the difficult problems of 
American disengagement in Vietnam for 
years. I very much doubt that there are any 
Senators who are not clear in their own 
minds as to where they stand on the s0- 
called “Amendment to End the War.” 

Mr. President, it has also been rumored 
that it is premature to consider this meas- 
ure now because the McGovern-Hatfield 
Amendment, of which this is a true copy as 
to its contents, was due to be revised in some 
particular. I do not know whether the ru- 
mored revisions are more than rumors, I do 
know two things. 

First, if some Senators want to introduce 
a revised version of the so-called “Amend- 
ment to End the War,” then they may do 50. 

Second, I know that a lot of money has 
been raised from television shows and news- 
paper advertisements on behalf of the 
Amendment on which my Amendment is 
modeled, The money has come from people 
who sent money to support appeals for that 
“Amendment to End the War.” These ap- 
peals have been going on for nearly two 
months. I think the people who expressed 
this support deserve to have a prompt vyote 
on the amendment they sent money to 
support. 

Now, I understand that the junior Senator 
from South Dakota would rather prefer to 
bring a matter exactly like this before the 
Senate a little later in the year. Of course 
it is his privilege to do so. He can bring it 
up, with his name on it, whenever the spirit 
moves him. But I should have thought the 
spirit would move him rather more quickly 
than it now appears. 
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At that time, Mr. President, I voiced 
my puzzlement as forcefully as I could. I 
said this: 

The junior Senator from South Dakota has 
spoken with admirable energy and astonish- 
ing frequency on the subject of squarely 
confronting what he considers the vital is- 
sues of the day. He has not been reluctant to 
share with a wide public his opinion that it 
is time for the American people, and espe- 
cially the Senate, to stand up and be counted 
on controversial matters. 

Given the fact that the junior Senator 
from South Dakota thinks his amendment is 
vital to the future of the Republic; and 
given the fact that he is ardently in favor 
of hastening consideration of vital matters 
in this chamber; and given the fact that he 
is anxious to stand up and be counted on the 
question his amendment touches; given all 
this, then I should think I am doing the 
junior Senator from South Dakota a distinct 
favor by doing what I can to expedite a vote 
on his amendment. 


In my remarks of June 25, I expressed 
my views on the constitutional issues in- 
volved in the related debates we have 
been having this spring and summer. I 
said this: 


Let me be very clear, I am convinced that 
the various measures designed to dictate dis- 
engagement policy to the President raise 
serious constitutional issues. In fact, I am 
convinced that they involve serious constitu- 
tional transgressions. They violate the spirit 
and the letter of the Constitution. 

With regard to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, one thing is very clear. Our Constitu- 
tion is a product of the eighteenth century. 
According to some people, this makes the 
Constitution hopelessly out of date. I re- 
spectfully disagree. I say that our Constitu- 
tion was a product of the richest period of 
political philosophizing the world has ever 
seen. I know that our Constitution was the 
product of the greatest single deliberative 
body in the history of human politics—the 
Constitutional Convention of 1789, I know 
that the very heart of the political philos- 
ophy embodied in the Constitution is the 
idea of the separation of powers. The tower- 
ing figures who drafted our founding docu- 
ment understood the overriding necessity for 
a rational division of labor among political 
men and institutions, I respectfully suggest 
that the legislative amendments designed to 
circumscribe and fetter the President violate 
the spirit of this Constitution. 

Mr. President, in addition, these amend- 
ments violate the letter of the Constitution. 
The Constitution stipulates, and nearly two 
centuries of precedent attest, that the Presi- 
dent is the Commander-in-Chief and that, 
once troops are committed to battle, the re- 
sponsibility for their intelligent use falls on 
the President. 

No Congress has failed to understand this 
and I am confident that when, in a very 
short while, we put this pending amendment 
to a vote, this Senate will demonstate that 
it understands the letter and the spirit of 
the Constitution. This Senate will demon- 
strate that it understands the facts of our 
relevant constitutional history. The Senate 
will demonstrate that it has no appetite for 
hasty and reckless tampering with our set- 
tled constitutional arrangements. The Sen- 
ate will demonstrate that it has no desire 
to undertake an unprecedented usurpation 
of Presidential power at a moment when the 
President is engaged in the delicate task of ex- 
tracting this Nation from a war he inherited. 
The Senate will demonstrate its accord with 
the Nation’s public opinion as measured by 
every poll—the opinion that the accepted 
role of the Commander-in-Chief should not 
be mutilated by the Senate. The Senate 
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will demonstrate all these things by reject- 
ing this amendment. 


Mr. President, in that same speech I 
explained why I thought an amendment 
of this sort would damage the Paris 
peace talks. I said this: 


Obviously, there is little talk now because 
the other side does not want peace on any 
terms other than its own. What we must 
ponder is the possibility that, were we in the 
enemy’s position, we would behave in ex- 
actly the same way as long as the United 
States Senate had failed to act on a measure 
that would make it unnecessary for the 
enemy to negotiate. 

Is it not clear that this would be one of 
the most noxious effects of passing this 
measure? Is it not clear that this measure 
would make it unnecessary for the enemy 
to ever get serious about reaching a nego- 
tiated settlement to the war? Is it not clear 
that this amendment would only prolong the 
violence and killing in Asia. 

Further, is it not clear that passage of this 
measure by the Senate will have somewhat 
the same terrible effect even if it is not 
passed by the House? Is it not clear that the 
enemy will take this as a sign that the Amer- 
ican Government has no expectation that 
meaningful talks will ever take place, in 
Paris, or anywhere else? This is why I op- 
pose this amendment on two grounds. First, 
it tampers with proven constitutional ar- 
rangements as regard the vital powers of 
the Commander-in-Chief. The second reason 
for opposing the amendment is that it would 
have a dangerous effect, should its provisions 
ever become law. These provisions cut the 
ground from under our judicious with- 
drawal policy, a policy that is designed to 
give Vietnamization a fighting chance to 
succeed. 

The vital question here is what would a 
rash and inflexible withdrawal timetable do 
to the Vietnamization program which alone 
can guarantee that our many sacrifices have 
not been in vain. 


Mr. President, in my remarks of June 
25 I reviewed the long history of Amer- 
ican concessions and warned that an- 
other concession in the form of an 
amendment such as this would not serve 
the cause of peace. I said this: 


We have agreed to fourteen holiday cease- 
fires. Our enemy violated every one of these 
and even launched the infamous Tet Offen- 
sive of 1968 during such a holiday cease fire. 

We worked for the neutralization of Laos. 
But the enemy kept 67,000 troops in that 
country. 

For years we were told that meaningful 
negotiations would begin if only we would 
make some gesture of willingness to nego- 
tiate. We made numerous such gestures, in 
public and private, through regular and ir- 
regular channels, and the Communists still 
showed no inclination to enter into meaning- 
ful negotiations. 

We were told that meaningful negotiations 
would begin if only we limited the bombing 
of North Vietnam. We did so, but the mean- 
ingful negotiations did not materialize. 

We were told that meaningful negotiations 
would begin if only we stopped all bombing 
of the North. We did so, and still meaningful 
negotiations did not materialize. 

We were told that meaningful negotiations 
would begin if only we could get the South 
Vietnamese to participate. We did get them 
to participate, and still there have been no 
meaningful negotiations. 

We were told that meaningful negotiations 
would begin if only we would agree to the 
inclusion of representatives of the Viet Cong 
in the negotiations thereby tolerating the fic- 
tion that the Viet Cong are truly independ- 
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ent of North Vietnam. We did agree to in- 
clude the Viet Cong in the negotiations, and 
still there haye been no meaningful negotia- 
tions. 

We were told that meaningful negotiations 
would begin if only we began to withdraw 
some troops from South Vietnam. We began 
withdrawing troops and still no meaningful 
negotiations began. 

Most recently (and most implausibly) we 
have been told that meaningful negotiations 
would begin if only we would send a “top 
level” personage to head our negotiation team 
in Paris. Now I reject the idea that Mr. Phil- 
lip Habib is not a top level American official. 
But in any case, it is important to notice that 
we have had first Ambassador Averill Harri- 
man and then Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge at the head of our Paris delegation, 
and still there have been no meaningful 
negotiations. 

Mr. President, the lesson is clear. America 
has been conciliatory. We have gone beyond 
the call of duty—sometimes beyond the 
bounds of prudence—to encourage the enemy 
to begin meaningful negotiations. I hope we 
shall continue to make every effort to get the 
negotiations off dead center. But all of us 
who hope for some peaceful resolution of the 
current conflict should note three things. 

First, the many American concessions SO 
far have been taken at the initiative of Amer- 
ican Presidents. They have been exercises of 
the Commander-in-Chief’s traditional lati- 
tude. 

Second, if meaningful negotiations are ever 
going to come about, it is not unlikely that 
they might come about as a result of other 
Presidential initiatives regarding the use of 
American forces. 

Third, if meaningful negotiations do not 
come about, it will be all the more crucial to 
preserve the Commander-in-Chief’s flexibility 
and maneuverability as he works to achieye a 
safe and honorable non-negotiated American 
disengagement in that area. 


Mr. President, again the next day, 
June 26, I urged the Senate to bring this 
matter to a vote, and to remember the 
real nature of the differences that divide 
us. I said this: 

There is a curious irony here. It is rare that 
Senators become so deeply divided on con- 
stitutional issues. Yet the current deep divi- 
sion stems from a relatively minor disagree- 
ment over means to an end. 

Let us be very clear about this. One hun- 
dred United States Senators long for peace. 
They share with the President an intense de- 
sire to free American men from dangerous 
service in Vietnam. The differences that di- 
vide us are real enough, but they concern 
questions of means. 


Three days later, Mr. President, I 
again urged the Senate to allow this 
measure to come to a vote. I expressed 
the fear that any reluctance to vote on 
this—especially any reluctance on the 
part of the most vigorous proponents of 
the amendment—might be construed 
by the watching American people in a 
way detrimental to the good name of the 
Senate. 

I explained that some persons might 
think that Senators were trying to delay 
a vote on this not to expedite Senate de- 
bate, but only to facilitate a gigantic 
advertising campaign designed to mer- 
chandise the amendment. I took note of 
the fact that the proponents of the 
amendment had already raised approxi- 
mately half a million dollars for their 
advertising budget and I said this: 

I am uneasy about an attempt to treat a 
piece of Senate business like a brand of 
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toothpaste. I do not think huckstering has 
a place in our legislative process. And I am 
especially firm in my belief that the Senate’s 
order of business should not be bent to con- 
form to the prerequisites of any advertising 
campaign, 

This resort to advertising raises some ques- 
tions. Are the American people supposed to 
have their political Judgments manipulated 
by Madison Avenue? And are we in the Sen- 
ate supposed to hold our breath until the 
campaign has run its course, and then trim 
our convictions to suit whatever wind has 
been made to blow? 

Let me answer these questions with three 
statements. 

I do not think the American people like 
seeing legislative proposals merchandised 
like potato chips. 

Second, I am sure the American people 
cannot be manipulated. 

Finally, the Senate will not allow Madi- 
son’s Republic to be governed by Madison 
Avenue, This is world’s greatest deliberative 
body, and it does not need or appreciate ad- 
vertising bombardments. Senators are elected 
to exercise their judgment, not to conform 
their decisions to generated passions. 

In this regard, I am reminded of Winston 
Churchill’s comment when in the dark days 
of September, 1941, he urged American lead- 
ers not to allow their decisions to be swayed 
by the fluctuations of the Gallup poll. 
Churchill put it this way: “I see (it said) that 
leaders should keep their ears to the ground. 
All I can say is that the British nation will 
find it very hard to look up to the leaders 
who are detected in that somewhat ungainly 
posture.” 

Mr. President, the American people do not 
expect Senators to adopt that ungainly pos- 
ture. I am sure Senators have settled opin- 
fons on the pending Amendment and are 
ready to vote. To them I suggest Mark 
Twain's advice: “Always do right. You will 
please some people and you will amaze the 
rest,” 


Mr. President, these were my views 2 
months ago. At that time, it was already 
past the date on which the sponsors 
of the amendment had promised their 
cash-paying supporters that a vote would 
be held. 

These were my views then, and noth- 
ing has happened to change my views. 

In fact, only three things have changed 
that are at all relevant, and these three 
things buttress the case for defeating 
this amendment promptly and decisively. 

First, we have appointed a new and 
indisputably eminent chief negotiator 
for our delegation at the Paris peace 
talks. This is a time for forebearance as 
Mr. David Bruce takes up the arduous 
task of being civil and constructive with 
the obdurate Communist negotiators. 
This is no time to undermine Ambassador 
Bruce and the President who sent him. 
This is no time for the Senate to recom- 
mend a sudden lurch in the steady, ef- 
fective policy of disengagement. 

The second relevant thing that has 
happened since I stated my views on this 
subject is that the President has met his 
commitment to remove all American 
troops from Cambodia. The President 
gave his word and he kept his word, just 
as he has been keeping his word on every 
aspect of his announced policy disen- 
gaging America from the war he inher- 
ited. Thus, Mr. President, I conclude 
that the course of events in recent months 
has confirmed what most of us have 
never had any reason to doubt: the Pres- 
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ident can be relied upon to continue to 
fulfill his solemn commitment to with- 
draw American forces, and it is insulting 
as well as imprudent to bind him to a 
rigid timetable. 

Mr. President, the third thing that has 
happened since I urged the Senate to 
vote promptly and negatively on this 
amendment is that the amendment has 
been altered. This raises an interesting 
point with regard to all the fund raising 
that took place before the amendment 
began to mutate. 

That is, the people who sent in the 
money paid for a product that has since 
been taken off the market. It would seem 
that if a person orders a shirt he should 
not get a blouse. 

I understand that the persons who 
have altered the amendment say that 
one important alteration—an extension 
of the deadline for achieving with- 
drawal—was necessitated because the 
amendment was not voted on as soon as 
they had anticipated. To which the prop- 
er answer is: Indeed it was not voted 
on as soon as they promised, but whose 
fault is that? 

Again, I assume Senators recall the 
exuberant language with which the 
junior Senator from South Dakota 
greeted my attempt to help him bring his 
amendment to a vote in the time period 
he seemed to favor. 

Actually, Mr. President, it is perfectly 
clear that the proponents of this amend- 
ment are marching to the beat of a dif- 
ferent drummer. Indeed, the drummer 
to which they are marching is a drum- 
mer understood as a traveling salesman. 

It is interesting that the supporters 
of the amendment are relying on short 
30-second commercials. It is delightful 
to learn that the proponents of the 
amendment, who only a month ugo were 
unwilling to vote because—they said— 
the vast complexity of their amendment, 
and the subtlety of its rationale, was 
such that they needed a huge amount of 
time to deploy it all, have now managed 
to boil it all down to the point where they 
can get their message across in 20 sec- 
onds. 

Mr. President, one really must chuckle 
at some of the ironies in this. 

First, it is no secret that this amend- 
ment is the current focus of interest in 
some liberal circles. Yet for years these 
circles have been warning the Nation 
about the large and pernicious influence 
of advertising. 

The second irony has to do with their 
lament that they must present their 
views in commercials because they are 
not given enough exposure on television. 
I say this complaint is ironic because I 
so frequently see these Senators making 
this complaint—on television. This spec- 
tacle reminds me a bit of the student 
radicals who are constantly telling net- 
work newscasters that no one is listening 
to them—while ten milion viewers listen 
to them. 

The sponsors of these commercials are 
not having them shown in the Washing- 
ton area, and that is unfortunate. Judg- 
ing by the one I have seen, they are some- 
what more diverting than the usual run 
of commercials. 
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This is not to say that they are sub- 
stantial contributions to public enlight- 
enment. 

The one I have seen pictures a group 
of 12-year-old boys playing in a field. 
This commercial, which is about 12- 
year-olds, and must have been designed 
by 1l-year-olds to appeal to 8-year-olds, 
presents an altogether pleasant scene, 
and is accompanied by an unexceptional 
message: Would it not be nice if these 
young men would grow to maturity in a 
peaceful world? 

To which question the answer is “Yes.” 
To which answer the response is: What 
has this homily to do with clarifying the 
best strategy for peace? 

The Senators explain that they need 
to run these advertisements because they 
do not get as much television time as 
the President of the United States. That 
may be true—just as it is true that they 
do not get as much pay, votes or fur- 
nished rooms as the President of the 
United States. But it is not self-evident 
what all this has to do with justifying 
the practice of commercializing the leg- 
islative process. 

So far as I can tell, the complaint reg- 
istered by some of these Senators is 
really that the television networks do 
not treat them like the President of the 
United States. This network behavior is 
understandable because none of these 
Senators is President of the United 
States—although some of them were do- 
ing their best to change that situation. 
Therefore the criticism of the networks 
by these Senators is hard to compre- 
hend. 

Anyway, I suspect that these Senators 
get a good deal of time on network tele- 
vision. 

Each of the three major networks car- 
ries a news interview show each Sunday. 
Senators feel free to accept invitations 
to appear on these shows, and frequent- 
ly do appear. By tradition, the President 
does not appear on such shows. 

Each of the three major networks has 
a late evening “talk” show that runs an 
hour and a half. Senators frequently ap- 
pear on this kind of show. Presidents 
do not. 

In addition, there is a fourth “talk” 
show—the “David Frost Show”’—that is 
widely syndicated throughout the Na- 
tion. Senators frequently, and Presidents 
never, appear on this show. 

Finally, the National Educational Tele- 
vision network has a variety of public 
affairs shows on which Senators fre- 
quently appear. 

In short, it is well known that the net- 
works have not been reluctant to pro- 
vide forums for those Senators who are 
critical of the President and his policy 
for dealing with the war he inherited. 
Consider what this means in terms of 
television exposure for those Senators 
who are currently backing the amend- 
ment to end the war. 

The President, whose traditional pow- 
ers are at stake, opposes the amendment. 
Those Senators who not only support the 
amendment, but who support it so 
fervently that they want to be listed as 
cosponsors, number 25. 

Now a conflict that pits 25 cosponsors 
and some other supporters against one 
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is hardly unfair to the 25 plus persons, 
even when the one person is the Presi- 
dent. 

I would wager that if you totaled up all 
the time the President has taken on net- 
work television since coming into of- 
fice—excluding press conferences, where 
he must conform to the wishes of the 
press, and excluding film clips of cere- 
monial activities—you will come up with 
a total of television time that is much 
smaller than the total television time 
enjoyed by those who oppose the Presi- 
dent today by supporting this amend- 
ment. 

Just consider the television fare of re- 
cent days. On Sunday, August 23, Amer- 
icans could have watched a half hour 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Arkansas on NBC’s “Meet the Press.” 
Then, with a flick of the wrist, the mir- 
acle of modern communications enabled 
viewers to see the distinguished junior 
Senator from South Dakota on ABC's 
“Issues and Answers.” True, the junior 
Senator from South Dakota was not 
alone; the distinguished junior Senator 
from Kansas was present. But that is 
just a hazard of free debate, and it cer- 
tainly does not lend support to the idea 
that the junior Senator from South Da- 
kota is having trouble getting himself on 
television. 

Anyway, last Saturday evening Ameri- 
cans could have seen a debate on the 
war. The debators included—the junior 
Senator from South Dakota. Yesterday 
evening viewers could have seen two 
Senators whose views on the war span 
the spectrum from A to B. These two 
were the junior Senator from Arkansas 
and—the junior Senator from South 
Dakota. And there is more to come. This 
Friday evening viewers can see two Sen- 
ators discuss the war. The Senators will 
be the junior Senator from Maryland 
and—surprise—the junior Senator from 
South Dakota. Perhaps on his Friday 
broadcast the junior Senator from South 
Dakota will discuss all the difficulties he 
has getting on television. 

Meanwhile, we can get on with the 
business of dealing with this amendment 
I urge its decisive defeat. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the ul- 
timate question that a member of the 
U.S. Senate, or for that matter, any other 
American, must ask when considering 
the Hatfield-McGovern amendment is 
“How will this affect the safety and se- 
curity of America?” All partisan temp- 
tation, all personal risk, all individual 
bias has to be subordinated to the answer 
to that overriding question. 

I was an early, visible and vocal sup- 
porter of President Nixon’s policy of 
gradual withdrawal from Vietnam. It 
seemed to me that a new administration 
charting a new course, headed in the 
right direction, should be fully sup- 
ported. Acting on this position, I intro- 
duced last year a resolution calling for 
congressional ratification of the Nixon 
policy. 

At that time I did not, however, fully 
appreciate the difficulties that lay ahead 
of President Nixon. His inheritance of 
gags, hobbles, and infirmities from pre- 
ceding administrations has made this 
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job impossible even for a President. At 
home he is exposed to the argument, 
pressure, and influence of those who still 
think no stake is too high to risk in 
achieving a solution by force. Overseas 
he is at the mercies of both a foe and 
an ally who share a common reluctance 
to negotiate an end to the war. The Gov- 
ernment in Hanoi can trigger greater 
military effort and deeper involvement 
on our part by rattling its own sabers. 
The Government in Saigon can attain 
the same object by resting on its arms. 

It is time to take the President off 
the spot where he is subject to pulling 
and hauling from so many directions. 

We can remove the temptation from 
friend and foe alike to entice us deeper 
into the swamps. We can do so by em- 
bodying into law in a constitutionally 
proper way the President’s proposals for 
removal of troops between this date and 
next April, and adopting a national pol- 
icy to govern our conduct thereafter, 
with proper provision for alteration if 
events require it. Such a course might 
encourage negotiations. At the very least 
it is a positive step toward ending our 
participation in the war. 

That is what the amendment before us 
would do. The language of the amend- 
ment follows: 

AMENDMENT TO THE MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
Buu, H.R. 17123 

At an appropriate point in the bill insert 
the following: 

“1. In accordance with public statements 
of policy by the President, no funds author- 
ized by this or any other act may be obli- 
gated or expended to maintain a troop-level 
of more than 280,000 armed forces of the 
United States in Vietnam after April 30, 1971. 

“2. After April 30, 1971, funds herein au- 
thorized or hereafter appropriated may be 
expended in connection with activities of 
American armed forces in and over Indochina 
only to accomplish the following objectives: 

“(a) the orderly termination of military 
operations there and the safe and systematic 
withdrawal of remaining armed forces by 
December 31, 1971; 

“(b) to secure the release of prisoners of 
war; 

“(c) the provision of asylum for Vietnamese 
who might be physically endangered by 
withdrawal of American forces; and 

““(d) to provide assistance to the Republic 
of Vietnam consistent with the foregoing 
objectives. 

Provided however, That if the President 
while giving effect to the foregoing para- 
graphs of this section, finds in meeting the 
termination date that members of the 
American armed forces are exposed to un- 
anticipated clear and present danger, he may 
suspend the application of paragraph 2(a) 
for a period of not to exceed 60 days and 
shall inform the Congress forthwith of his 
findings; and within 10 days following ap- 
plication of the suspension the President 
may submit recommendations, including (if 
necessary) a new date applicable to section 
2(a) for Congressional approval.” 


The first clause places Congress on 
record in support of the President’s de- 
clared objective of reducing the United 
States troop level in Vietnam to 280,000 
men by next April 30. The second clause 
places Congress on record in support of 
terminating U.S. military operations in 
that troubled nation by the end of 1971, 
while providing specific assurance that 
we will do whatever necessary to guar- 
antee the safety of our troops, the release 
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of prisoners of war, the provision of 
asylum to Vietnamese who might be 
physically endangered and the grant of 
assistance to the Government of South 
Vietnam in pursuit of the same aims. In 
addition, it provides the flexibility of an 
extension to February 29, 1972, of our 
withdrawal if necessary to assure the 
safety of our troops, And, it provides a 
clear avenue to the enactment of fur- 
ther extensions of the U.S. troop pres- 
ence if the President and Congress shall 
deem it necessary. 

President Nixon and his advisors de- 
serve the commendation of the Congress 
and the thanks of a grateful nation for 
turning around the long escalation of 
our involvement in Indochina; present 
and planned withdrawals will bring the 
U.S. troop level from well over 500,000 
2 years ago to at most 280,000 by next 
spring. The Senate took an important 
first step in participating in this change 
in policy when it repealed the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution of 1964, a policy state- 
ment obtained under dubious circum- 
stances by a previous administration, 
and which, by its language, left open the 
possibility of unending warfare involving 
the United States in Indochina. 

Now, we must take the second step, 
endorse the President’s announced with- 
drawal plans and free the President from 
possible entrapment by all and foe alike 
in order that he may complete an orderly 
withdrawal by the end of next year if 
possible, extending our presence for a 
longer period if it shall be deemed neces- 
sary, by the President and Congress, 

This amendment, then, seems to be a 
proper course and I shall support it. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, today the Senate faces an- 
other major decision on the Vietnam war. 

It is by no means the first question to 
be posed by this long and costly conflict. 
Nor is it likely to be the last. 

But for many reasons it could be a 
most crucial one. 

It is also a most difficult one because it 
hinges primarily on how to reach a goal 
rather than on the issue of what the 
goal should be. 

The vote today on the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment will not be for or 
against peace in Southeast Asia. 

It will, instead, reflect a thoughtful 
judgment by each Member of this body 
on whether setting a specific timetable 
for ending our combat role there will 
help or hinder the quest for that peace. 

This issue is too vital to warrant hasty 
conclusions or pat answers and is so com- 
plex as to guarantee honest and unre- 
solved differences of opinions in the Sen- 
ate and in the country. 

Speaking as one fully committed to 
ending our part in the Southeast Asia 
conflict as soon as it can be responsibly 
accomplished, I find the “end the war” 
characterization of the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment an appealing one. I am 
in complete accord with that avowed pur- 
pose. 

It is only because I seriously doubt that 
it would achieve the intended result 
without unwanted effects that I find my- 
self unable to support it. 

My primary reservation turns on 
whether, in seeking to set a December 
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1971 deadline for ending this country’s 
combat role, the amendment could en- 
danger the chance for earlier termina- 
tion while increasing the cost in lives and 
money by reason of the delay. 

I question too the effect which adop- 
tion of the amendment might have on 
the naturre and terms of any subsequent 
peace settlement. 

Either or both of these unwanted 
eventualities could result from an action 
stripping this country’s Paris negotiators 
of any real bargaining power and leaving 
Hanoi with no requirement except to 
hold on until the deadline and then set 
its own terms. 

Granted that the amendment would 
allow the President to postpone the dead- 
line if a clear new danger became evi- 
dent, the practical effect would be al- 
tered little since the request for delay 
could be expected only a short time in ad- 
vance of the original target date. 

To the degree that it lessened pressure 
on the Communists to negotiate, the 
amendment would also diminish the 
prospect for improved treatment and 
possible release of prisoners of war whose 
plight is of such serious concern to all 
of us. 

In summary, it seems to me the prac- 
tical effect of the amendment could be 
almost the complete reverse of its in- 
tended purpose by limiting the Presi- 
dent’s options and that of the US. 
negotiators in their efforts for a military 
scaledown and an acceptable peace 
settlement. 

Even without the amendment I think 
Congress has already made clear its de- 
sire for a settlement of the Vietnam issue 
and its intention of taking a part in that 
settlement. 

This war has been going on for over 
7 years now. I think the Senate has 
already told the President and the world 
it wants the negotiators to get down to 
serious bargaining in Paris and to reach 
an agreement that will bring our boys 
home long before the deadline which this 
amendment proposes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment to end the war, I rise to 
speak in support of its adoption. 

The objective of this amendment is 
supported by most Americans. The main 
issue is no longer whether to continue 
the war; it is now how to end the war— 
how quickly we should and must extri- 
cate ourselves from a bad situation. 

The supporters of the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment believe in the moral, 
economic and political necessity of bring- 
ing this conflict to as rapid a conclusion 
as possible. The amendment accom- 
plishes this purpose and at the same time 
is sufficiently flexible to answer many of 
the problems that might be presented 
by the withdrawal. 

This proposal does not advocate pre- 
cipitate withdrawal. It would permit a 
force level of 280,000 troops in Vietnam 
on April 30, 1971, with a systematic with- 
drawal of the remaining troops by De- 
cember 31, 1971. The 280,000 force level 
by April 30, 1971, is consistent with the 
schedule of withdrawal already an- 
nounced by the President. 

Nor is there a failure in this proposal 
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to recognize the need to provide for the 
safety of our troops while the with- 
drawal is conducted. The amendment 
specifically provides that funds may, 
after April 30, 1971, be expended to in- 
sure the “safe and systematic withdraw- 
al of remaining Armed Forces.” 

The amendment also makes provisions 
for funds after April 30, 1971, that might 
be needed to secure the release of pris- 
oners of war. 

Attention in the amendment has also 
been given to the fear that a withdrawal 
will lead to a blood bath. While the his- 
tory of other conflicts in Vietnam does 
not support these fears, and while the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment does not 
provide for overnight withdrawal, the 
amendment does permit funds to be used 
after April 30, 1971, to provide “asylum 
for Vietnamese who might be physically 
endangered by withdrawal of American 
forces.” 

Attention to the fear of many that 
when we get down to the final ter- 
mination date, additional time may be 
needed and to cut off all support as of 
that date would be unwise, likewise has 
been given in the amendment. Added to 
the original McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment is a provision granting to the Pres- 
ident the power to suspend the Decem- 
ber 31, 1971, deadline for 60 days, and 
if he believes the 60-day period may need 
to be expanded he could, within 10 days 
after he exercises his option to extend 
the withdrawal date, submit to Congress 
his recommendations along with a revised 
deadline. 

Thus, Mr. President, many of the fears 
that have been expressed about any plan 
of withdrawal, have been met by the 
safeguards of the MeGovern-Hatfield 
amendment. 

The President, as I stated earlier, has 
stated that he desires to have the level 
of troops down to 280,000 by April 30, 
1971—the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment provides for the same level. The 
President has announced that he will get 
us out of Vietnam and bring our in- 
volvement in the conflict to an end— 
this is, of course, the primary objective 
of the McGovern-Hatfield amendment. 
The primary difference in what the Pres- 
ident proposes and the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment is the setting of a date 
for final withdrawal of troops. This dif- 
ference is one which, I believe, is sig- 
nificant. 

Former Secretary of Defense Clark 
Clifford has outlined the desirable re- 
sults that would follow from the setting 
of a timetable and has argued the neces- 
sity of this approach. He believes, and 
I agree, that only through an announce- 
ment of systematic withdrawals will we 
convince Saigon that their government 
must become a more popularly supported 
government, and that they have got to 
take on more responsibilities themselves. 

Mr. Clifford has further stated that 
chances for meaningful negotiations now 
with Hanoi may be increased by a fixed 
schedule, indicating that they are ac- 
tually going to be eventually met with 
the prospect of dealing with a purely 
local, popularly supported government in 
the south. 

In any event, our staying in Vietnam 
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will not insure the accomplishment of 
any objective we may have had in be- 
coming involved in the conflict. As Mr. 
Clifford stated in his landmark article in 
Foreign Affairs: 

In the long run, the security of the Pa- 
cific region will depend upon the ability of 
the countries there to meet the legitimate 
growing demands of their own people. No 
military strength we can bring to bear can 
give them internal stability or popular ac- 
ceptance. In Southeast Asia, and elsewhere 
in the less developed regions of the world, 
our ability to understand and to control the 
basic forces that are at plan is a very limited 
one. We can advise, we can urge, we can fur- 
nish economic aid. But American military 
power cannot build nations, any more than 
it can solve the social and economic problems 
that face us here at home. 


If the South Vietnamese Government 
cannot stand on its own feet by Decem- 
ber 31, 1971, and at that time offer to the 
people of South Vietnam the right of 
self determination, it never will be able 
to do so. 

This Nation has already lost 43,000 
young men and spent $140 billion in the 
hopes that at some time in the future the 
problems of South Vietnam will all be 
solved. That is enough. 

Nor can the growing social and eco- 
nomic needs of our own people continu- 
ally be pushed aside. 

In 1968, Congress passed the Housing 
and Urban Development Act which es- 
tablished the national goal of 26 million 
new housing units over the next decade, 
including 6 million units for low-income 
and moderate-income families. But we 


have not begun to approach our goal. In- 
stead, we have fallen backward—since 


January 1969 housing starts have 
dropped by 37 percent. 

Our educational needs are equally 
great. The National Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders pointed to the 
failure of education in the slums and 
ghettos of America. Overcrowded class- 
rooms, poorly equipped schools and a lack 
of sufficiently trained teachers all have 
contributed to the growing chaos and 
violence in the classrooms. Yet, at the 
same time, urgently needed school bond 
issues are being defeated in communities 
throughout the Nation—not as a rejec- 
tion of America’s pride in education, but 
as a reaction to the increasing tax bur- 
den in local communities. This unfortu- 
nate development threatens the educa- 
tion of children in all sections of the 
country, black and white, rural, urban 
and suburban. 

The Nation’s level of health care is 
also slipping. Better availability of 
health care for all Americans at a price 
they can afford must be an immediate 
goal of this Nation and must be given 
urgent attention. 

Greater resources to fight crime are 
required. More policemen, improvement 
in salaries for our law enforcement offi- 
cials, the streamlining of our judicial 
system to break the bottlenecks to swift 
justice, and the reform of our penal sys- 
tem are in great need of full support. 

To some extent these urgent domestic 
needs are all casualties of the war in 
Vietnam and have caused us to suffer 
greatly. The people of Vietnam have suf- 
fered even greater losses. To a lesser ex- 
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tent, all the people of the world have 
suffered. Surely much of this suffering 
can be eliminated if we enact the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield proposal and, as Mr. 
Clifford has suggested, “depend upon the 
ability of the countries there to meet the 
legitimate growing demands of their own 
people.” 

The question of the constitutional role 
of Congress in the making of foreign 
policy has been discussed in the debate. 
The distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern) addressed him- 
self to this question in an excellent man- 
ner on Friday of last week. An examina- 
tion of the Federalist papers and other 
writings make clear the responsibilities 
of Congress. An excellent article on this 
subject in volume 50 of the Boston Uni- 
versity Law Review, page 40, states: 

The grants of the war powers to the Con- 
gress are juxtaposed to references to the 
power of the purse. Thus, Congress raises 
and supports armies, but no appropriation 
for the military may be for a period longer 
than two years. Congress provides and main- 
tains the Navy. In particular, the two-year 
limitation indicates that the Framers in- 
tended the appropriation power be used to 
ensure civilian control over the military. 
Jefferson expressed this relationship between 
the appropriation power and the presiden- 
tial power in the strongest terms: 

“We have already given, in example, an 
effectual check to the dog of war, by trans- 
ferring the power of letting him loose from 
the Executive to the Legislative body, from 
those who are to spend to those who are to 
pay.” 


Passage of this amendment would be 
consistent with other recent actions 
taken by the Senate to fulfill its consti- 
tutional role in the making of military 
and foreign policy—the national com- 
mitments and the Cooper-Church reso- 
lutions are prime examples. 

Finally, Mr. President, by passage of 
the McGovern-Hatfield amendment we 
would give support to the President’s an- 
nounced intention of withdrawing our 
troops from Vietnam and thereby make 
it implicitly clear that all of us will 
share the responsibilities; we would pre- 
sent a united front of bipartisan action 
to the world—a unity of purpose and 
aim. I believe the editorial writer of the 
Washington Post in an August 28 edi- 
torial was correct in stating: 

Orderly termination of the war as soon as 
feasible ought to be the joint policy of the 
two political branches, and it is doubtful 
that there will be a better opportunity than 
the present to make it so. 


I urge the adoption of the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, our ob- 
jective, shared by the administration and 
by a great majority of the Congress and 
the American people, is to speed the 
withdrawal of American forces from 
South Vietnam consistent with the policy 
of leaving the people of South Vietnam 
sufficiently strong to defend themselves. 
It is important to move toward the goal 
of ending our combat operations in Viet- 
nam as rapidly as possible and in a re- 
sponsible manner that is likely to bring 
genuine, durable peace in Vietnam and 
not a larger war later. 

Mr. President, the issue posed to the 
Senate by the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment is whether its adoption will 
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advance or worsen the prospects for 
American withdrawal from Vietnam and 
the negotiation of an honorable settle- 
ment in Paris. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the 
“amendment-to-end-the-war” will not 
achieve that objective. The supporters 
of the amendment have failed complete- 
ly to convince me that the total number 
of lives lost in this tragic conflict will be 
fewer if the amendment is passed than 
if we carry out an orderly withdrawal in 
the absence of statutory compulsion. It is 
entirely possible, for example, that pas- 
sage of the amendment will serve, not to 
shorten the war, but to deepen the in- 
transigence of the North Vietnamese at 
Paris and further liberate their armed 
forces to concentrate on the destruction 
of innocent civilians in Cambodia and 
Laos. 

As our withdrawal proceeds, the only 
leverage we have with which to promote 
the chance of a negotiated settlement 
lies in the uncertainty that surrounds the 
President’s timetable. This leverage ap- 
plies not only to Hanoi—which must 
view with displeasure our efforts to 
strengthen the South Vietnamese—but 
also to Saigon whose cooperation will be 
essential to any negotiated settlement. 
If we establish a date certain for the 
withdrawal of the last American soldier, 
our capacity to influence the South 
Vietnamese will vanish. And what is 
worse, the spirit of cooperation essential 
to the collaborative training mission of 
the Vietnamization program may be 
turned, instead, to enmity and bitter- 
ness. 

For this reason, I believe it is mis- 
taken to asume that if the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment were adopted Viet- 
namization could go forward successfully 
in the months before December 31, 1971. 
It might well collapse entirely under the 
burden of a seriously demoralized South 
Vietnam and an invigorated North Viet- 
namese military force. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I am opposed 
to the rigid inflexibility that would result 
from the legal requirements that all 
armed forces be withdrawn by Decem- 
ber 31, 1971. I can imagine contingencies 
in which lives—American and Vietnam- 
ese—could be saved by retaining the 
freedom to keep highly specialized mili- 
tary advisers, on a volunteer basis, at 
their posts after this arbitrary date. 
Medical corpsmen, for example, may well 
be on the job saving lives on December 31, 
1971. Specialists in aircraft maintenance, 
reconnaissance, the utilization of sophis- 
ticated electronic systems, and so forth, 
may be required—and may be able to 
perform important duties in a safe and 
secure environment. Their efforts, which 
would be terminated under the McGov- 
ern-Hatfield amendment, may prevent 
the very loss of life its sponsors have 
taken as their declared objective. 

My own view is that the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment is no way to nego- 
tiate with Hanoi. It would fix a with- 
drawal schedule for the President by law, 
removing once and for all the Presi- 
dent’s options. What sort of a signal is 
that to give the North Vietnamese? 
What incentive would Hanoi have to ne- 
gotiate a settlement if the President is 
under Congressional mandate to meet a 
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deadline for evacuation, even the some- 
what extended deadline in the amended 
version of the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment? 

I do not believe the adoption of the 
proposed amendment will bring closer 
the objectives the great majority of us 
seek, 

Mr. President, the appointment of 
David Bruce as our top negotiator in 
Paris presents a new opportunity to make 
a determined effort to break the stale- 
mate in the Paris talks. 

As I have said on a number of previous 
occasions, we should take advantage of 
this new opportunity to offer a proposal 
in Paris to start negotiations for a stand- 
still overall cease-fire. 

I am glad to see that the New York 
Times in the last few days has also come 
to the view that an initiative for a stand- 
still cease-fire in Vietnam is a promising 
and wise alternative to the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment. 

As part of a negotiated political settle- 
ment, we should promptly urge in Paris: 

A formal proposal for an internation- 
ally supervised cease-fire by all parties 
throughout Vietnam specifying provi- 
sions for the international peace-keeping 
machinery to oversee the cease-fire, the 
withdrawal of outside military forces 
within a specified time of the effective 
date of the cease-fire; the protection of 
minorities, with safeguards to guarantee 
all South Vietnamese freedom of speech, 
assembly and the press; and protection 
against terrorism and political reprisals; 

Free and open internationally super- 
vised elections in South Vietnam, with all 
agreeing to accept the results of the 
elections. 

I shall vote, Mr. President, against the 
pending amendment; and I would urge 
my colleagues seriously to consider a 
negotiated cease-fire, and to affirm the 
wisdom of such a course. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr, President, the pend- 
ing amendment by Senators McGovern, 
HATFIELD, and others has been revised in 
a desperate effort to pick up additional 
votes. Amendment 609 has now become 
amendment 862. When experienced 
Capitol Hill observers unanimously agree 
that no matter what happens here in 
the Senate, the amendment has not the 
remotest chance of approval by the 
House of Representatives, one wonders 
why all of this effort, time, and public- 
ity have been expended on it. 

If the reason is to try to mislead the 
voting public into thinking that those 
who are for the amendment are “anti- 
war” Senators and those who oppose it 
are “pro-war” Senators, one can only 
conclude that the proponents have the 
utmost contempt for the intelligence of 
the voters. Most of the public understand 
very well that every Member of the Sen- 
ate hates war—and especially those of 
us who have served in one. But that does 
not cause a reflex response to support a 
proposal that is deceptive in title and 
specious in content. 

Legislators are very familiar with the 
old tactic of puting a nice-sounding 
label on a bill or amendment for the 
purpose of attracting support. We are 
also familiar with the fact that it isn’t 
the label that counts, but the content of 
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the proposal. If, indeed, this was a gen- 
uine “end the war” amendment, it would 
have passed both Houses long ago. But 
it is not. And cutting through to its es- 
sence, it is clear that it is a peace at 
any price proposition. The hatred of war 
does not compel one to embrace peace 
at any price. 

The quickest way for this war to end 
is through negotiations genuinely en- 
tered into by the opposing sides. It is 
true that the meetings in Paris have 
been unproductive thus far, notwith- 
standing all of the false optimism gen- 
erated over them by former President 
Johnson. However, it is well known that 
the principal reason for their failure has 
been the belief of the North Vietnamese 
that all they had to do was be patient, 
and they would win the war in Wash- 
ington—just as they did in Paris during 
the war with the French, The key to 
this strategy is a continued high level 
of American casualties. Vietnamization 
is the answer to that, and all evidence 
demonstrates that our casualties are 
steadily going down. By the time most 
of our ground combat troops are out of 
Vietnam next spring, we may expect our 
casualties to be very small. And as the 
North Vietnamese see this trend, we may 
expect them to become more serious 
about negotiations. 

I join with most Americans in the hope 
that this war will be ended soon through 
the negotiation procedure. But I must 
warn that, if this pending amendment is 
adopted, there would be no incentive for 
the enemy to negotiate. All he would 
have to do is wait patiently until all 
American troops are out, as the amend- 
ment provides and the enemy has ample 
patience. Thus the amendment’s fatal 
defect is that it would kill the possibility 
of ending the war through negotiations— 
and ending it much sooner than the 
amendment would do, incidentally. 

The proponents argue that the Con- 
gress should share the responsibility for 
ending the war with the President. It is 
true that we have that power, and it is 
true that we exercise it through the ap- 
propriations process. That is not the 
point. The point is whether it is wise for 
us to use that power. If the war was get- 
ting bigger and worse—as it did for 5 
long years before President Nixon took 
office, I myself would advocate use of 
that power. But when our new President 
has reversed the tragic trend and is mov- 
ing us in the right direction, I do not be- 
lieve it is prudent to use our power in the 
manner being proposed. 

Moreover, I find it most interesting 
that those who support this amendment 
were, with rare exceptions, strangely 
silent during the 5 years when this war 
grew bigger and worse. Where were they 
then with their end the war amend- 
ments? It may be said that not until we 
had a new President—a Republican 
President—did they think it was timely 
to seek to share the responsibility for 
ending the war. If that new President 
was moving us in the wrong direction, or 
maintaining the status quo, such an ex- 
cuse might be acceptable. In the present 
state of affairs, however, it strains the 
credulity of a majority of our fellow 
citizens. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, today the 
Senate can begin to reassert its proper 
role in determining the foreign policy of 
the United States. 

Today, the Senate has the opportunity 
to take a step toward ending U.S. involve- 
ment in a war which has claimed 43,000 
American lives and 285,000 wounded 
Americans. 

We can take those steps by approving 
the McGovern-Hatfield amendment 
which defines the limits of our efforts in 
Indochina. 

In brief, the amendment says: 

First. No funds to support more than 
280,000 armed service personnel in Viet- 
nam after April 30, 1971. 

Second. After April 30, 1971, funds can 
be used only to complete withdrawal by 
December 31, 1971, and to secure release 
of prisoners of war, to provide asylum for 
any Vietnamese who feels physically 
threatened by our withdrawal, and to 
aid the Republic of Vietnam in programs 
consistent with those goals. 

Mr. President, I would like to address 
myself to three points raised by this 
amendment: 

First. Would the amendment undercut 
efforts to negotiate a settlement to the 
war? 

Second. Would the amendment “tie” 
the President’s hands in protecting our 
troops? 

Third. Would the amendment infringe 
on the constitutional powers of the Presi- 
dent to conduct a war? 

Mr. President, it has been argued that 
to announce a withdrawal date would 
take the pressure off the North Vietnam- 
ese to negotiate. 

However, the President, correctly I be- 
lieve, has already announced an irrever- 
sible policy of withdrawal. While the date 
for complete withdrawal, if one has been 
selected, has not been announced, it 
seems to me that if the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment undercuts negotia- 
tions, so too does the administration’s 
policy. 

However, it seems to me that both the 
administration’s policy of withdrawal 
and the McGovern-Hatfield amendment 
could be a spur to negotiations. 

The fact is that as long as our Nation 
has been willing to fight the battles, the 
Saigon government has shown little in- 
terest in negotiating a settlement. If we 
tie our withdrawal schedule to progress 
Saigon makes in building its ability to 
carry on the war, then our withdrawal 
schedule will be determined by those who 
prefer our men to fight their battles. 

On the other hand, if we set a date 
certain for withdrawal, the Saigon gov- 
ernment will be on notice just how much 
longer it has to get its house in order or 
to begin meaningful negotiations. 

And certainly, it can hardly be argued 
that a withdrawal spread over 15 months 
does not give Saigon long enough to as- 
sume the burdens of Vietnamization, 
particularly in light of the facts that we 
have given Saigon governments more 
than $6 billion in direct military aid 
since 1950 and Saigon now has more 
than 1 million men under arms. 

If Vietnamization of the war is a prop- 
er policy, another 15 months of Ameri- 
can presence in Vietnam surely will give 
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it time to succeed if it ever is going to 
succeed. 

The McGovern-Hatfield amendment 
then is not a change of policy but rather 
a speed-up of the administration’s an- 
nounced plan, which brings me to the 
question of tying the President’s hands. 

The language of the amendment 
makes quite clear that the President can 
pursue any plan in the interest of safe- 
guarding our troops. Equally important, 
he can extend the withdrawal timetable 
by 60 days by informing Congress addi- 
tional time is needed. 

And if still more time is needed, the 
President can come to Congress to ask 
for a further extension. 

That requirement brings me to the 
question of the authority to declare war 
and the Constitution. 

The writers of the Constitution clearly 
wanted the power to put this Nation into 
war in the hands of Congress. 

While the Constitution gives the Pres- 
ident, as Commander in Chief, authority 
to conduct the day-to-day tactics of a 
war, the Constitution empowers the Con- 
gress to declare war, to raise an army, to 
appropriate funds for an army, but not 
for more than 2 years at a time. 

The limit on appropriating funds for 
not more than two years seems to me to 
reflect the importance the writers of the 
Constitution placed on having the deci- 
sions of war or peace in the hands of the 
Members of Congress rather than in the 
single pair of hands of a President. 

Congress then is acting within its con- 
stitutional responsibilities to require that 
the executve branch come to Congress if 
it believes our participation in the con- 
flict must be extended beyond a certain 
date. 

It seems to me any administration 
should welcome this approach, for it in- 
sures that future decisions affecting the 
course of our action in Vietnam will be 
shared by both branches of Government. 
Such a sharing will do much to increase 
the acceptance of any such decisions. 

Mr. President, after pursuing a war 
effort which has cost this Nation 43,000 
lives, 285,000 wounded and $140 billion, 
it is long past the time that Congress 
and the Executive join in bringing an 
end to that effort. 

I would say that even if the funds 
spent on the war were not so vitally 
needed here at home. 

I would say that even if the war 
spending were not the main cause of an 
inflation which greatly dilutes the qual- 
ity of life in our Nation and efforts to 
improve that quality. 

I say that because in lives and treas- 
ure we have more than lived up to any 
commitment we had to give the Saigon 
government time to build a stable peace, 
and under this amendment, that govern- 
ment will still have 15 more months to 
meet its commitments to those Amer- 
icans who have lost their lives or have 
been wounded. 

To those who fear a “bloodbath” may 
follow our withdrawal, I would say his- 
tory does not indicate that will happen. 
Equally important, the war already has 
caused an estimated 300,000 civilian 
deaths and more than 275,000 civilian 
casualties. That bloodbath will continue, 
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perhaps at a reduced rate, as long as the 
fighting continues. 

Mr. President, it is time that the Sen- 
ate takes a step toward exercising its 
constitutional role in this tragic conflict, 
and take that step by setting a limit on 
our participation in the war. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of this amendment. My sup- 
port is based on two convictions: 

First, indefinite continuation of this 
war will threaten the internal stability, 
even the security of our Nation. 

Second, we got in this war together; 
and we must get out of it together. 

We have all seen the damage this war 
has done to our Nation. It has caused 
the deepest internal division since the 
Civil War. This division has torn up our 
cities, our institutions, our families. It 
has set father against son, brother 
against brother, and average American 
against himself as he has struggled to 
come to terms with this war. 

The average American, like myself, 
supported our intervention step by step. 
And even when he saw optimistic report 
after optimistic report crumble to dust, 
he continued to hope for the best. 

He has wrestled with his conscience 
over the rightness, the wrongness or the 
effectiveness of our presence in Vietnam 
and now he has concluded that we must 
withdraw. 

The average American, the middle 
American if you will, has come to this 
conclusion because it is his son who dies 
in Vietnam, his community which suffers 
because the costs of the war preclude 
meeting urgent domestic needs, his pock- 
etbook which is squeezed hardest by 
war-inspired inflation—and his pride in 
what he wants our Nation to be which 
is confronted by his awareness of what 
this war has led us to do. 

The average American knows that the 
furies abroad in our land have their roots 
in this war. He knows it is time to get 
out of that war before our nationhood 
itself becomes the ultimate victim of it. 

Indeed, in a Nation which is polarized 
in so many ways, the deep desire for 
peace in Southeast Asia is perhaps the 
most broadly American feeling in our 
land today. 

This amendment at its heart reflects 
that desire for peace by setting a rea- 
sonable date for our withdrawal. 

It also recognizes that the only sure 
way we can realize such a peace at home 
and abroad is to seek it together. 

Four administrations, both parties, the 
Congress of the United States—share re- 
sponsibility for an involvement in Viet- 
nam. 

There is no room for any partisanship 
here. In particular those of us who are 
Democrats must remember that this is 
not Mr. Nixon’s war. He inherited it 
from us. 

And I want to make it clear now as 
I have since he has become President 
that I support our President in his efforts 
for peace. I have also pledged to defend 
him in the future against attacks from 
those in either party who in latter, more 
difficult stages of our withdrawal, might 
be tempted to try to accuse him of hav- 
ing “‘sold out” in Vietnam. 

I am pleased that this amendment ap- 
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proaches this problem in such a broad 
spirit of bipartisanship. It enjoys the 
support of Members of both parties here 
in the Senate just as it does in my own 
State. 

This amendment also recognizes the 
responsibility for peace and war which 
Congress and the President shares under 
the Constitution. This has been essential 
for my support. 

It scrupuously does not interfere in 
the President’s responsibilities or pre- 
rogatives as Commander in Chief. 

As is constitutionally proper, it speaks 
only to the broadest of long-range policy 
questions and leaves all tactical, opera- 
tional, and administrative matters to the 
President. 

It recognizes that the Commander in 
Chief should be able to make exceptions 
to this broad policy unilaterally to pro- 
tect our troops if they are exposed to 
unanticipated clear and present danger. 

It provides funds for the President in 
support of our efforts to release our pris- 
oners of war, to protect those Vietnamese 
who might be endangered by our with- 
drawal, and to continue our assistance 
to the South Vietnamese so that they 
can defend themselves. 

It supports and shares the responsi- 
bility for implementing the President’s 
stated policy of withdrawing to the level 
of 280,000 troops by April 30, 1971. 

Finally, it recognizes that it is not 
enough to support the President in his 
efforts for peace; every Member of Con- 
gress, indeed every citizen, must help the 
President to achieve peace by accepting 
his appropriate share of the constitu- 
tional responsibility for making the 
tough decisions which must be made if 
we are to extricate ourselves from Viet- 
nam. 

In sum, in its present moderated form, 
it seeks to find a common constitutional 
and policy ground on which this Nation 
can move together in a responsible, bi- 
partisan, and determined search for 
peace. 

THE AMENDMENT TO END THE SHELL GAME 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, this 
morning’s lead editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post is one of the most cogent 
and forceful arguments I have read in 
favor of the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment. Cutting through much of the 
rhetoric and misinterpretation to which 
this amendment has been subject, the 
editorial concluded: 

... the main virtue of the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment is not that it will end 
the war, which it does not guarantee, but 
that it will require a certain degree of can- 
dor about the war, if our effort or our for- 
tunes should take a bad turn, while imposing 
no real limitations on the President if things 
go well. 


I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, “The Amendment To End the 
Shell Game,” be reprinted in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMENDMENT To END THE SHELL GAME 

Over the weekend the Associated Press 
invited. Senators McGovern and Griffin to 
argue for, and against, the so-called Amend- 
ment to End the War and while we don’t 
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agree with all of what Senator McGovern 
had to say (and least of all with the patently 
spurious title that has been given to this 
measure) we find ourselves disagreeing with 
just about everything Senator Griffin said. 
When his argument is not merely specious 
it turns upon itself in a way which seems 
to us worth noting as the Senate comes up 
to today’s final vote. 

What Senator Griffin winds up saying, on 
behalf of the administration, is that “There 
is no need at all for a law or anything else 
seeking to accomplish what is already being 
done.” He quotes Mr. Nixon as saying that 
his administration “has adopted a plan 
which we have worked out in cooperation 
with the South Vietnamese for the complete 
withdrawal of all U.S. combat forces on an 
orderly, scheduled timetable.” He quotes 
Secretary Rogers as saying that this process 
is “irreversible’—that it “contemplates the 
complete withdrawal of the troops in Viet- 
nam.” And he acknowledges that a large part 
of this withdrawal, and therefore an im- 
portant part of the timetable, has already 
been publicly announced; by next April, “an 
additional 150,000 troops will have come 
home.” 

So there is apparently no harm in the 
President's fixing some deadlines, a full year 
ahead, and in making flat and final commit- 
ments to eventual, total withdrawal. But 
when the Congress proposes to fix a time- 
table which is no more binding, in effect, 
than Mr, Nixon’s timetable, and is in fact 
quite consistent with it, this becomes “dan- 
gerous” and “disruptive” and a clear signal 
to the Communists that they “need not 
negotiate seriously, that they could attain 
by default what they could not win on the 
battlefield.” The Communists, Senator Grif- 
fin tells us, have “in an infinite degree the 
capacity to walk with time.” 

Well, so they do. And so they can also 
read, which means that they can probably 
tell the difference between a piece of legisla- 
tion which is open-ended, as currently revised, 
obliging the President only to ask for more 
time if he wishes to extend the deadline, and 
a public presidential commitment which is 
“irreversible.” As a practical matter, the 
amended McGovern-Hatfield provision re- 
quires the President merely to do what he 
would have to do in any case to get the 
money he would need to stretch out the 
war; he would have to ask. When we are 
talking about an adversary with “an infinite 
. . . Capacity to walk with time,” McGovern- 
Hatfield offers no more incentive for stall- 
ing on negotiations than the President’s own 
promises. 

So our answer to Senator Griffin is very 
simple; if there is no need for a law to ac- 
complish what is already being done, there 
can equally be no harm in a law which seeks 
only to accomplish what is already being 
done. The McGovern-Hatfield proposal does 
not, after all, require the President to follow 
a congressional timetable if he can improve 
upon it—although Senator Griffin seems to 
be arguing that it would. All it really does, 
in its present form, is to reinforce the Presi- 
dent’s announced intentions with a state- 
ment of similar intent on the part of Con- 
gress. In this sense, just because the amend- 
ment accepts the President’s current sense 
of timing without foreclosing the need for 
a stretchout later on, it is as much an ex- 
pression of support as it is a restraint. It is 
a sharing of responsibility, long overdue in 
this divisive and tormented undertaking, and 
it is beyond our comprehension why the 
President should not positively welcome it— 
above all, at a time when he and his 
lieutenants are at great pains to prove to 
us and to our adversaries that things are 
going our way. Our casualties are down, 
dramatically, which is the most effective 
evidence we could have that the burden of 
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the war is being transferred progressively to 
our South Vietnamese allies; the enemy, for 
reasons not yet entirely clear, is not pressing 
the war with the same old intensity; the 
South Vietnamese army is performing better 
every day, we are told. The Vice President is 
returning from an Asian tour aglow with 
progress reports. 

If things were going badly, if there were 
ominous indications of an enemy buildup, 
if there were any real doubt in the minds 
of administration officials about their ability 
to make good on their timetable—that would 
give us all pause. But if that were the case, 
it would be all the more reason for the ad- 
ministration’s being under some requirement 
to say so—to tell us what is going on, to pre- 
pare us for new adversities, to rally support 
in the face of new challenges—which is all 
that McGovern-Hatfield in its final form 
would now require. It would oblige the exec- 
utive branch to come clean with the rest 
of us so that we don’t learn, as we did on 
April 30 of this year, for one example, of 
a crippling adversity in Cambodia, which was 
not worth mentioning in a full-dress Viet- 
nam report 10 days earlier. 

That is what has robbed our efforts of force 
and conviction—the endless shell game with 
public opinion, which only serves to bring on 
the great political upheavals when the hard 
facts can no longer be suppressed. The Presi- 
dent blames the war critics for this; the Vice 
President finds it close to treason. But the 
process of public disillusionment over this 
war does not begin with the disillusioned; 
it has always begun with dissembling by the 
government. And the main virtue of the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment is not that 
it will end the war, which it does not guaran- 
tee, but that it will require a certain degree 
of candor about the war, if our effort or our 
fortunes should take a bad turn, while im- 
posing no real limitations on the President 
if things go well. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the impres- 
sion has been conveyed by some of the 
backers of the MeGovern-Hatfield 
amendment that their amendment offers 
the only possible way of terminating our 
involvement in Southeast Asia, and that 
the alternative to their amendment is an 
indefinite prolongation of the Southeast 
Asia conflict. 

They convey the impression, in short, 
that they want to end the war, whereas 
those who oppose them do not want to 
end the war. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth than this juxtaposition. 

The fact is that every single member 
of the Senate and every patriotic Amer- 
ican wants to end the war and wants our 
American boys back home from South- 
east Asia as soon as possible. 

But the manner in which we go about 
disinvolving ourselves is all important. 
It can make the difference between a 
crushing military and diplomatic defeat 
and the achievement of a settlement that 
offers substantial hope for the independ- 
ence of Southeast Asia. 

The administration last year com- 
mitted itself to a progressive disinvolve- 
ment in Vietnam, to be paralleled by a 
progressive strengthening of the South 
Vietnamese forces so that they could take 
over the burden of battle in an orderly 
manner as we withdrew. 

Over the first 10 months of this pro- 
gram, more than 115,000 combat troops 
were withdrawn. 

In April of this year the President com- 
mitted himself to the further withdrawal 
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of 150,000 American troops over the fol- 
lowing 12-month period. 

The expectation is that all ground 
combat forces will be out of Vietnam 
sometime in 1971. But air support and 
logistical support units and American 
military advisers might still remain for 
some time, in a carefully measured taper- 
ing off process. This would give the 
President flexibility and enormously 
strengthen our posture in dealing with 
the North Vietnamese Communists. 

The McGovern-Hatfield amendment 
would completely deny the President this 
flexibility, because it calls for the with- 
drawal of all American forces, lock, stock, 
and barrel, from all of Indochina by De- 
cember 31, 1971. 

Although what seems to be involved is 
a simple and perhaps not too substan- 
tial difference in timetable, the rigidity 
of the McGovern-Hatfield amendment 
makes it a formula for defeat and dis- 
aster. 

It would reduce the possibility of any 
progress at the Paris conference, because 
all the Communists would have to do 
would be to sit back and wait for the 
fixed date on which the last American 
serviceman would be withdrawn from 
Vietnam. 

It would completely nullify the very 
real possibilities that exist of a peaceful 
settlement of the Vietnam conflict. 

It would deprive us of any leverage we 
may today possess in seeking to negoti- 
ate for the liberation of the American 
captives now in Communist hands. In- 
deed, I do not think it an exaggeration 
to say that the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment would seal their doom. 

The amendment to end the war has 
been dubbed by certain critics “The 
Amendment to Lose the Peace.” I do not 
think that this play on words overstates 
the case in any way. 

The fact is that the sponsors of the 
amendment more or less frankly admit 
that their measure would probably lead 
to a Communist takeover in Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia. 

The junior Senator from Rhode Island 
has even suggested that Communist gov- 
ernments in Vietnam and Southeast Asia 
might be preferable to weak pro-Western 
governments which will require our con- 
tinuing support. 

The principal sponsors of the amend- 
ment have not gone quite this far. But, 
recognizing the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of Vietnamese may fear for 
their lives if their amendment were to 
become law and if the Communists were 
then to take over, they have suggested 
that we should be prepared, together 
with other nations, to open our doors to 
all Vietnamese who might prefer asylum 
abroad. 

The Vice President has already asked 
the pointed question: 

How many Vietnamese refugees is the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota willing to accept in 
his State? 


This question has to be carried several 
stages further if the sponsors of the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment really 
mean what they say about offering asy- 
lum to all of those who would want to 
fiee if the Communists took over. 
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The sponsors of the amendment are 
obviously thinking in terms of some 
scores of thousands of Vietnamese refu- 
gees, or of one or two hundred thousand 
at the most. 

This is an impossibly low figure when 
one recalls that there were almost 1 mil- 
lion refugees from North Vietnam in just 
over 6 months after the Ho Chi Minh 
takeover. Moreover, millions of South 
Vietnamese have put their lives on the 
line against the Communists, in the gov- 
ernment service and in the armed forces. 
Putting these two facts together, there is 
every reason to believe that the number 
of South Vietnamese who would want to 
leave their country if the Communists 
took over would run into the millions, 

Who is going to accommodate these 
millions of South Vietnamese? 

And who is going to accommodate the 
millions of Laotians and Cambodians 
and Thais who may come after them? 

Where does the process stop? 

I say that the so-called humanitarian 
solution proposed by the sponsors of the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment is utter- 
ly unrealistic and would, in practice, 
turn out to be a sordid fraud on the 
peoples of Southeast, Asia. 

The only way that the lives and safety 
of these millions of Southeast Asians 
can be assured is by keeping Southeast 
Asia free. 

I do not understand the reasoning of 
those Senators who insist that in South 
Vietnam we can bug out or raise the 
white flag, or call it what you will, and 
emerge from this with enhanced credi- 
bility rather than reduced credibility. 

Four successive American Presidents, 
in scores of consecutive statements, have 
committed the United States to help the 
people of South Vietnam withstand the 
onslaught of Communist aggression. If 
we now forget about these solemn com- 
mitments and simply pull out completely 
on a fixed date as the amendment pro- 
poses, do not imagine that we can do so 
without a fearful cost in honor and in 
credibility. 

The high cost of surrender in Viet- 
nam has been underscored by some of 
our best and wisest friends in Europe. 
The London Economist, which is inter- 
nationally recognized as one of the free 
world’s foremost political reviews, had 
this to say on the subject. 

It is arguable that the cost of victory, in 
terms of bloodshed, is proving to be too great; 
but the cost of betrayal could be even great- 
er. After backing so many rickety regimes 
through thick and thin, it would be tragic if 
they were to ditch this much better gov- 
ernment to let the Liberation Front in. It is 
an illusion to imagine that the United States 
can agree to a compromise peace that would 
amount to a sell-out and retain any credi- 
bility in Asia. Nor in Asia alone; for in this 
shrunken world credibility is indivisible. 


And I should like to quote once again 
the bitter words written several years 
ago by a prominent Filipino writer, Vin- 
cento Villiman. This is what he said: 

The abandonment of Vietnam would be an 
indelible blemish on America’s honor. It 
would reduce America in the estimation of 
mankind to a dismal third-rate power, de- 
spite her wealth, her culture, and her nu- 
clear arsenal. It would make every American 
ashamed of his Government and would make 
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every individual American distrusted every- 
where on earth. 


The justification offered for the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment is that it 
will save lives by ending the war more 
rapidly. 

This is the same kind of fateful illu- 
sion that led Neville Chamberlain and 
the other well-intentioned appeasers of 
the pre-World War II period to believe 
that they could save human lives by 
avoiding war in 1938. 

The price they paid for this fateful 
illusion was World War II. 

You do not save lives by destroying the 
credibility of the United States, because 
it is this credibility more than any other 
single factor that preserves the larger 
peace of the world. 

World war is less likely so long as we 
conduct ourselves in a manner which 
persuades both our friends and our en- 
emies that we will honor our commit- 
ments and that, in the words of our mar- 
tyred President John F. Kennedy, “we 
are prepared to pay any price and bear 
any burden” to do so. 

But if we raise the white flag in Viet- 
nam and accept the humiliation of this 
unprecedented military and political de- 
feat, no ally thereafter will be able to 
take our word seriously, and our enemies 
will have an equal disregard for us. 

In such a situation, our enemies might 
easily make a miscalculation that would 
lead to Armageddon. It could happen in 
the Middle East. It could happen in Ber- 
lin. It could happen at half a dozen other 
points. 

Historically, the loss of credibility by a 
major power has resulted in more than 
one major war. 

It has been argued, for example, that 
Germany invaded Belgium in World War 
I because they did not find it credible that 
Great Britain would honor her commit- 
ment to defend that country. 

The failure of Britain and France to 
honor their commitment to Czechoslo- 
vakia during and after the Munich crisis 
destroyed their credibility in the eyes of 
Hitler. He therefore felt free to move 
against Poland in 1939, in the confidence 
that there would be no war despite the 
Anglo-French commitments to Warsaw. 

And the Korean war might very well 
have been avoided had we made it un- 
mistakably clear in advance of the war 
that we would not tolerate a Communist 
effort to take over South Korea by force. 

Unfortunately, certain careless state- 
ments that were made and certain ac- 
tions that we failed to take, combined to 
convince the Communists that an Amer- 
ican defense of South Korea just was not 
credible. 

Historically, it can be demonstrated 
that millions of human lives have been 
lost as a result of lack of credibility or 
the loss of credibility. And those who are 
willing to surrender American credibility 
in the name of saving human life in Viet- 
nam, may, if they have their way, bring 
on a catastrophe which will again con- 
sume millions of human lives, men, 
women, and children. 

I have said that there is reason for 
hoping that the Vietnam war will ter- 
minate in a peaceful settlement if we do 
not commit the folly of legislating a fixed 
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date of withdrawal, as this amendment 
asks us to do. There are many reasons 
why I believe this to be so. 

First of all, there is the terrible blood- 
letting which North Vietnam has brought 
upon itself. According to reliable esti- 
mates, their losses in the Vietnam con- 
flict exceeds 600,000 men, which would be 
the equivalent of more than 8 mil- 
lion men for a country like the United 
States. 

As much as they may strive to conceal 
it, there are many evidences of exhaus- 
tion today in the Hanoi dictatorship. 
Among other things, it is clear that 
powerful members of the Politburo in 
Hanoi believe that they would be much 
better advised to try to take over South 
Vietnam via the political route, rather 
than continue indefinitely this incon- 
clusive and frightfully costly conflict. 

Second, there is the growing success of 
the Vietnamization program. 

Third, there is the massive victory 
scored by the allied forces in their ac- 
tion against the Communist sanctuaries 
in Cambodia. 

Fourth, there is the increasing diffi- 
culty which the Communists are finding 
in their Cambodian operation. A sur- 
prise conquest of Cambodia is no longer 
possible. The Cambodian army is get- 
ting arms and shaping up. But even more 
important, according to all correspond- 
ents, the North Vietnamese invasion has 
given birth to a fierce patriotic resistance 
among all sectors of the population. 

Finally, Hanoi is haunted by the ever 
present specter of the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict. 

This conflict has intensified in recent 
years to the point where all-out war has 
become a serious possibility. Indeed, some 
of the leading China experts in the free 
world are convinced that such a conflict 
is all but inevitable, and that it will prob- 
ably erupt within the next several years. 

Whether it is inevitable or not, I do 
not presume to say. But certainly, Hanoi 
is aware of the intensification of the con- 
flict. 

It is aware of the open preparations 
for war that have been reported on by 
numerous observers in Northern China. 

It is aware of the massive buildup of 
Soviet military strength, now estimated 
to total more than forty divisions on the 
Chinese frontier. 

And it knows, far better than we can 
know, what totalitarian Communist re- 
gimes are capable of. 

For all of these reasons, the members 
of the Hanoi Politburo must worry day 
and night over the possibility that the 
Sino-Soviet conflict will erupt in open 
war. For, if it does erupt, and if at that 
time they are still bogged down in South 
Vietnam, then their time will have run 
out. There would be virtually no pos- 
sibility of military support from the two 
warring Communist superpowers, and 
their diplomatic leverage in the Paris 
talks would fall close to zero. 

I am convinced that the North Viet- 
namese leaders have thought of these 
things and Iam also convinced that more 
than one of them has argued that per- 
haps they ought to try to achieve a set- 
tlement while there is still peace between 
the Soviet Union and Red China, rather 
than risking the possibility that, if they 
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persevere too long, catastrophe may over- 
take their own enterprises on the sim- 
mering Sino-Soviet frontier, 

I hope the Senators will decisively re- 
ject the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment and that they will support the 
President in seeking American disin- 
volvement from Indochina under condi- 
tions that will assure the continued free- 
dom of these proud and ancient peoples. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, peace is 
our goal in Southeast Asia; the ways and 
means of achieving it, our dilemma. 

Congressional participation in the for- 
mulation of the ways and means is our 
right and responsibility; evaluation of 
the proposals advanced and their im- 
plications, our obligation. 

I seek an end to the hostilities in South- 
east Asia, but I have reviewed the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment and have 
concluded that it will not accomplish the 
goal we seek. 

It would, instead, forestall any slim 
chance for a negotiated settlement that 
might exist. Its inflexibility might pre- 
clude actions necessary to facilitate dis- 
engagement. And, it is questionable 
whether the course proposed, more than 
the course now pursued, would contribute 
to an end to the conflict and the estab- 
lishment of peace and stability in South- 
east Asia. 

Thus, while sharing a goal with the 
authors of the amendment, I do not share 
their confidence in the ways and means 
advocated and, therefore, voted against 
the amendment. 

It is my hope that there will be a sense- 
of-the-Senate resolution offered after the 
Labor Day recess which I can support 
that will not infringe upon the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of the Chief Execu- 
tive and yet will state what I believe to 
be the desire of the Senate and of the 
President himself for an early and order- 
ly disengagement from Indochina. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the eager- 
ness today of some Members of the Sen- 
ate to take over control of foreign policy 
plus the duties of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief is exceeded only by the 
lethargy they showed during the decade 
of the 1960’s when John F. Kennedy and 
Lyndon Johnson were slowly but steadily 
involving us in an Asian land war. 

Had they been as zealous about their 
asserted prerogatives and as conscien- 
tious about their constitutional respon- 
sibilities in those days as they are today, 
President Nixon would never have in- 
herited this war and would never have 
been faced with the task—which he is 
carrying out magnificently—of extricat- 
ing us from this Kennedy-Johnson dis- 
aster in such a way as to retain America’s 
credibility in the world and the American 
people’s respect and confidence in them- 
selves. 

I would like to cite a series of dates 
and events to show how we got into this 
war, while a Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress either stood idly by or lent aid and 
support to the kinds of actions which 
those same Democrats now say are either 
wrong or circumvent the Constitution 
and the prerogatives of the Congress. 

On May 5, 1961, President Kennedy 
says United States considering use of 
US. military forces to help the Republic 
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of Vietnam. It is interesting to note that 
only 3 months earlier the total Viet- 
cong strength was estimated by the Re- 
public of Vietnam at 10,000 men. 

On December 4, 1961, President Ken- 
nedy informs President Diem that the 
United States is prepared to participate 
in an increased effort with South Viet- 
nam, and that U.S. uniformed forces 
would participate in operational missions 
with Vietnamese forces. 

February 14, 1962, President Kennedy 
says U.S. troops are instructed to fire to 
protect themselves if fired on. 

February 22, 1963, the Department of 
Defense states U.S. pilots flying many 
operational missions and are authorized 
to make tactical strikes. 

July 27, 1964, the Pentagon announces 
several thousand additional U.S. advisers 
will go to Vietnam. 

August 2, 1964, U.S.S. Maddor on 
patrol in Gulf of Tonkin attacked by 
three North Vietnamese PT boats. 

August 4, 1964, US.S. Maddor and 
U.S.S. Turner Joy attacked by five North 
Vietnamese PT boats. 

January 1, 1965, U.S. military strength 
in Vietnam reaches 23,000. 

March 8, 1965, elements of first Ma- 
rines land in South Vietnam. 

July 28, 1965, President Johnson an- 
nounces U.S. troop strength in Vietnam 
will rise to 125,000. 

January 1, 1966, U.S. military strength 
reaches 184,000. 

February 1, 1966, U.S. troops in South 
Vietnam number 201,000. 

May 1, 1966, U.S. troop strength 
reaches 252,000. 

September 1, 1966, U.S. troop strength 
reaches 306,000. 

November 1, 1966, U.S. troops in South 
Vietnam now number 350,000. 

May 1, 1967, United States now nas 
460,000 troops in South Vietnam. 

January 1, 1968, United States now has 
486,000 men under arms in South Viet- 
nam. 

February 1, 1968, we pass the half mil- 
lion mark. There are 510,000 American 
fighting men in South Vietnam. 

April 1, 1968, troop limit for South 
Vietnam upped to 538,500. 

October 31, 1968, just before the pres- 
idential elections, President Johnson or- 
ders a complete cessation of air, ground, 
and naval bombardment of North Viet- 
nam. 

December 1, 1968, US. military 
strength in Vietnam is 538,000 men. 

Finally, on February 28, 1969, our troop 
strength hits 542,000. 

Mr. President, that was the peak. From 
that day onward U.S. efforts to disen- 
gage honorably and credibly and respon- 
sibly from Vietnam have been increas- 
ingly successful. 

By June 13, 1969, the President was 
able to have the Secretary of Defense 
announce the first redeployment of troops 
from South Vietnam—25,000 men. 

The rest, of course, we know. Con- 
tinuing withdrawal to where there will 
only be 280,000 Americans—or less—in 
South Vietnam by the end of next spring. 


This is nearly a 50-percent reduction 
from the peak number. 


Mr. President, as we have watched 
the President unwind this war, we have 
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seen casualties decline markedly. They 
have run under the 100-a-week mark 
now for the last 8 weeks, thanks 
largely to the President’s decision no 
longer to allow the North Vietnamese 
sanctuary in Cambodia. 

Vietnamization is proceeding better 
than our experts had dared hope, as is 
shown by the successes of the South 
Vietnamese troops and since the Cam- 
bodian operation began. 

Reports from former pessimistic view- 
ers of the South Vietnamese scene are 
now generally optimistic. 

The President has assured us that 
American fighting men will continue to 
come home and that we will have peace 
in South Vietnam. 

The President said yesterday: 

So far as the United States involvement 
is concerned in Vietnam, peace is certain. 


Mr. President, let me continue with 
a few more comparisons. For instance, 
the costs of the war in Vietnam. The full 
cost in fiscal year 1968, the last full 
Johnson year, was $26.5 billion. 

This fiscal year it is $23.2 billion. Sub- 
stantial further reductions are expected 
in fiscal year 1971. 

Casualties are most important. In 
1968, we suffered 14,592 casualties. Un- 
der President Nixon, these were reduced 
in 1969 to 9,414. Through July of this 
year, they were reduced further—to 
3,207—too many, a substantial reduc- 
tion. 

Let us look at draft calls which are a 
good indicator of which way we are g0- 
ing. In 1968, 299,000 men were called. 
This year 163,500 will be called. 

The total military and civilian man- 
power of the Defense Department has 
declined by 680,000 men since 1968. 

Procurement has been cut by 20 per- 
cent, meaning that the Defense labor 
force has been cut back 600,000 workers. 

For the first time in 20 years, we are 
spending more on human resources than 
on defense. 

Mr. President, it is clear the President 
is unwinding this war. It is equally clear 
that he is turning this Nation into the 
paths and pursuits of peace. 

Actions, unreasonable actions, actions 
that can only lead to defeat and disaster. 

9 


Where were those voices of “peace 
now” in the 1960's? 

The fact is, Mr. President, those voices 
carping against the President today be- 
long largely to the same persons who 
must share the blame for the disasters 
of the 1960's. 

They not only let it happen; they 
abetted it. 

Now they have seen their failures. And 
now they cannot stand to see the Presi- 
dent's successes. 

By shouting loudly for more they seek 
to obscure those successes. 

Mr. President, it will not work. The 
Nation has seen what happened in the 
1960's. They have seen what the Presi- 
dent has done in the 1970’s. 

There are those who would not give 
him the chance to complete the task of 
undoing the errors of the past. 

But the American people will not be 
fooled, and most of the Members of 


Congress will not be fooled. 
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They will give him that chance. 

He is leading us down the road away 
from war, the road toward peace with 
honor and justice. 

The American people are a fair people. 
They will not ask for more. 

They are a proud and responsible peo- 
ple—they will not settle for less. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be inserted 
in the body of the Record a statement 
issued to the press on the Hatfield-Mc- 
Govern amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


Senators Hatfield, McGovern, Cranston, 
Hughes, Goodell and Javits deserve the ap- 
preciation of the people for their efforts to 
bring to the Congress and to the President 
their deep conviction, shared by millions, 
that the war in Vietnam should be brought 
to a close. 

As it has been for all members of this body, 
my chief concern for many years has been 
the war in Vietnam, draining the resources 
and life of our people. It remains, I am sure, 
the chief concern of our country. 

The majority of the Senate has sought to 
halt its spread, as evidenced by the approval 
of amendments last year to prohibit the use 
of ground forces in Laos and Thailand and, 
this year, to prevent the commitment of our 
country to the defense of Cambodia without 
the approval of the Congress. I have thought 
there is a legal distinction between these 
past amendments and the present amend- 
ment. The former dealt with the commitment 
of our country in a new war without the 
approval of the Congress, The latter deals 
with the conduct of the war until the final 
day of withdrawal. But I do not labor this 
legal point for the objective in both cases 
has been to end our involvement in Vietnam. 

Nevertheless, I shall vote against the Hat- 
field-McGovyern amendment. My chief con- 
cern has always been and remains that a 
settlement of the issues of Vietnam and of 
Indochina and the end of all fighting should 
be secured by negotiations, For this reason, 
several years ago, with other members of the 
Senate, I joined in urging a cessation of the 
bombing of North Vietnam to ascertain if it 
were possible to enter negotiations. Un- 
happily, despite the able and devoted efforts 
of Ambassadors Harriman, Vance, Lodge and 
Habib, the Vietnamese refused to negotiate. 

Now, President Nixon is making a new 
initiative toward negotiations. He has stated 
that he has given new and flexible instruc- 
tions to another able and skilled representa- 
tive of our country, Ambassador Bruce. The 
sponsors of the Hatfield-McGovern resolu- 
tion urge that its adoption would promote 
negotiations between North and’ South Viet- 
nam. The Administration’s position is that it 
would inhibit negotiations. No one can pre- 
dict which is correct, but the President is in 
control of negotiations, their conduct is in 
his hands, and I believe that he should be 
given the opportunity and the mandate to 
secure a settlement, Whether our course 
should be withdrawal by Vietnamization or 
withdrawal under this resolution, I believe 
that without a settlement, fighting and in- 
stability will continue in Southeast Asia 
after our withdrawal. 

Today, I believe that negotiations will have 
the better chance if the amendment is not 
adopted. I urge the Administration to devote 


greater efforts to negotiations for a settle- 
ment in Vietnam and Indochina. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I received a 
very forcefully worded and concise state- 
ment of opposition to the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment. It is remarkable in 
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that its brevity adds to the impact of its 
message by saying in a few words all that 
is really necessary to know about the 
amendment. 

The statement was in the form of a 
telegram from J. Milton Patrick, na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion. It was sent from Portland, Oreg., 
where the Legion is holding its national 
convention. 

I believe Mr. Patrick’s statement ex- 
presses the feelings of millions of Amer- 
icans, both members of the Legion and 
other citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the telegram be inserted in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUGUST 27, 1970. 
Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The American Legion strongly opposes the 
Hatfield-McGovern amendment to FY-71 
military procurement authorization act, 
This amendment would compel the United 
States to withdraw forces from Viet Nam 
and ham-string the President's efforts to 
achieve a just and honorable peace in that 
war torn country. The action called for by 
this amendment would in effect hand over 
all Indochina to Communism and make a 
terrible mockery of the sacrifices we have 
made to insure the right of South Vietnam 
to self determination. We urge you to op- 
pose the passage of the Hatfield-McGovern 
amendment and to encourage your col- 
leagues to do likewise. 

J. MILTON PATRICK, 
National Commander of American Legion. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
vote we are about to cast could be one 
of the most significant votes Senators 
will ever cast. 

I have lived with this vote night and 
day since last April 30—the day before 
the Cambodian invasion—the day this 
amendment was first submitted. 

I thank God this amendment was sub- 
mitted when it was, because, as every 
Senator knows, in the turbulent days 
following the invasion of Cambodia and 
the tragedy at Kent State University, this 
amendment gave a constructive rallying 
point to millions of anguished citizens 
across this war-weary land. 

I believe that, along with the Cooper- 
Church amendment, the pending amend- 
ment helped to keep the Nation from 
exploding this summer. It was the lode- 
star that inspired more mail, more tele- 
grams, more eager young visitors to our 
offices, more political action, and more 
contributions from doctors, lawyers, 
workers, and housewives than any other 
initiative of Congress in this summer 
of discontent. 

Now this question is about to be re- 
solved. What is the choice it presents 
us? It presents us with an opportunity 
to end a war we never should have en- 
tered. It presents us with an opportunity 


to revitalize constitutional government 
in America by restoring the war powers 


the Founding Fathers obliged the Con- 
gress to carry. 

It gives us an opportunity to correct 
the drift toward one-man rule in the cru- 
cial areas of war and peace. 

All my life, I have heard Republicans 
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and conservative Democrats complaining 
about the growth of centralized power in 
the Federal executive. 

Vietnam and Cambodia have convinced 
me that the conservatives were right. Do 
they really believe their own rhetoric? 
We have permitted the war power which 
the authors of the Constitution wisely 
gave to us as the people’s representatives 
to slip out of our hands until it now re- 
sides behind closed doors at the State De- 
partment, the CIA, the Pentagon, and 
the basement of the White House. We 
have foolishly assumed that war was too 
complicated to be trusted to the peo- 
ple’s forum—the Congress of the United 
States. The result has been the cruelest, 
the most barbaric, and the most stupid 
war in our national history. 

Every Senator in this Chamber is 
partly responsible for sending 50,000 
young Americans to an early grave. This 
Chamber reeks of blood. 

Every Senator here is partly respon- 
sible for that human wreckage at Walter 
Reed and Bethesda Naval and all across 
our land—young men without legs, or 
arms, or genitals, or faces, or hopes. 

There are not very many of these 
blasted and broken boys who think this 
war is a glorious venture. 

Do not talk to them about bugging out, 
or national honor, or courage. 

It does not take any courage at all for 
a Congressman, or a Senator, or a Presi- 
dent to wrap himself in the flag and say 
we are staying in Vietnam, because it is 
not our blood that is being shed. 

But we are responsible for those young 
men and their lives and their hopes. 

And if we do not end this damnable 
war, those young men will some day 
curse us for our pitiful willingness to let 
the Executive carry the burden that the 
Constitution places on us. 

So before we vote, let us ponder the 
admonition of Edmund Burke, the great 
parliamentarian of an earlier day: 

A conscientious man would be cautious 
how he dealt in blood, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc). All time on the amendment has 
now expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment (No. 862) of the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) 
and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss). If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
50N), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
CANNON), and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
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and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunotT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. Pack- 
woop) is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from. South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) and 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop) would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 55, as follows: 

[No. 278 Leg.] 
YEAS—39 


Hatfield 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 


NAYS—55 


Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Gore 

Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Holland 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Jackson 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
McClellan 
McGee 
Miller 


Montoya 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 


Bayh 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Case 
Church 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Fulbright 
Goodell 
Gravel 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 


y 
Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 


Percy 
Prouty 
Randolph 
Russell 
Saxbe 
Scott 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Il. 
Sparkman 
Spong 

tennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dodd 
Dole 
Dominick 
Eastland Murphy 
Ellender Pearson 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 

PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 

Long, against. 
NOT VOTING—5 

Anderson Moss Packwood 
Cannon Mundt 

So the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment (No. 862) was rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

HATFIELD-M’GOVERN PLAN OUR BEST HOPE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
39 Senators today in giving their sup- 
port of the Hatfield-McGovern amend- 
ment have spoken out in clear and con- 
vincing terms that the United States 
must disengage and withdraw our com- 
bat troops from Vietnam next year. There 
were six absentees. Fifty-five Senators 
voted “no.” 

In my judgment, Mr. President, while 
we Senators who supported this amend- 
ment represented approximately 42 per- 
cent of those Senators present and vot- 
ing, I am personally convinced that a 
clear majority of American people, if a 
referendum were taken, would urge that 
we withdraw all of our fighting men from 
Southeast Asia next year. 

It is unfortunate, Mr. President, that 
we have been maintaining in power a 
militarist regime in Saigon which lacks 
the support of South Vietnamese people 
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and has undertaken no land or other 
reforms whatever. 

Michael Harrington, nationally known 
columnist, in a recent column, “Hatfield- 
McGovern Plan Is Our Best Hope,” com- 
mented that the United States is the tool 
of Thieu and Ky. He wrote of the arro- 
gance of the leaders of the Saigon re- 
gime. It is well known that Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker and other American 
officials in Saigon have catered unduly to 
Vice President Ky and other Saigon mili- 
tarists we are maintaining in power. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, that 
this column be inserted in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HaTFIeELD-McGovern PLAN Is Our Best HOPE 
(By Michael Harrington) 

According to Hanoi the government in 
Saigon is an American puppet. However, I 
think that the North Vietnamese have got 
the relationship backwards and that the 
United States is the tool of Thieu and Ky. 

When for example, Richard Nixon indi- 
cated that this country would accept a po- 
litical settlement which might bring the 
Communists into the South Vietnam gov- 
ernment, Thieu snapped back that there 
would be no coalition under any terms. 
Semanticists were then summoned to prove 
that Nixon’s tough line and Thieu’s tougher 
line amounted to the same thing. 

I cite the arrogance of our “men in Sal- 
gon” because it relates to the Hatfleld-Mc- 
Govern proposal to get America out of Viet- 
nam by the end of 1971. For paradoxically, 
the only hope of achieving what the United 
States claims it wants in that unhappy 
land—a political settlement, not a military 
victory—depends on taking the Hatfield- 
McGovern approach, 

As long as this country does not fix a time 
limit for withdrawal, there is no real pressure 
on Thieu and Ky to undertake the reforms 
which are an absolute pre-condition to any 
settlement. Those include freeing the polit- 
ical prisoners, and allowing open debate in 
the upcoming election and not discover- 
ing—as Thieu and Ky did in the last cam- 
paign—200,000 misplaced, pro-regime bal- 
lots, long after the polls were closed. 

Up until now, the Saigon government has 
not given the least hint that it will do such 
things. Instead, every time there is an even 
moderately conciliatory statement from the 
White House, our “puppets” usually out- 
shout and prevail over the President of the 
United States. And with Vice President Ag- 
new’s recent speech in which he all but 
urged military victory in Vietnam, the line 
of the Saigon hawks is now apparently the 
policy of the American government. 

In this context, it must be understood 
that the Hatfield-McGovern proposal does 
not advocate that we simply walk out of 
Vietnam without a thought for the conse- 
quences. It gives us, rather, the possibility 
of confronting Thieu and Ky with the clear 
choice of either accepting a political settle- 
ment or going it alone. In that sense, it is 
a valiant effort to confer some meaning on 
the more than 40,000 American lives—and 
the many more Vietnamese lives—that have 
been lost in the slaughter. 

I say this believing that the United States 
never should have backed French colonial- 
ism in Indochina from 1945 to 1954; never 
should have supported Diem’s mandarin dic- 
tatorship from 1955 to 1963; and never 
should have committed its power since 1963 
to the present to generals who fought 
against their own country’s independence. 
But the question then arises, how should 
we extract ourselves from the tragedy in 
which we never should have been involved 
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in the first place? Hatfield and McGovern 
have an answer; Nixon does not. 

For if we are not ready to lean on Thieu 
and Ky and get them to accept a political 
settlement which includes the Viet Cong, 
then the only alternative is to continue to 
support them in an unconscionable, unwin- 
nable war and the only way we can convince 
our arrogant allies in Saigon that we are 
Serious is to tell them the date on which 
we are leaving. 

According to James Reston there is a fac- 
tion within the Nixon administration which 
understands this point. But if ever there 
was an issue that transcends partisan loyal- 
ties, this is it. It would completely transform 
the debate if a man, or men, of conscience 
high in the administration would publicly 
state that the Hatfield-McGovern approach 
is a genuine strategy for peace and not the 
sell-out the Agnews try to make of it. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as an 
epilog to the vote on the Hatfield-Mc- 
Govern amendment, I wish to say that 
I think the vote settled nothing in a de- 
finitive sense as regards the role of Con- 
gress in this matter. 

It is clear to me that somehow or other, 
we have to find a way to join the Presi- 
dent and Congress in establishing what 
will be our national policy in bringing 
this war to an end, now that the Senate 
has voted to terminate the Gulf of Ton- 
kin Resolution. 

I shall offer my contribution in this 
connection. I have authored a bill to 
divide the war powers between Congress 
and the President. That is a long-term 
matter, and my bill excludes Vietnam— 
which I feel is sui generis in a legal sense. 

I shall propose a resolution to ex- 
press those major sentiments of the sen- 
timent which I feel were obscured by the 
final vote on the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment. 

Now that the Senate seems to have re- 
jected the concept of legislating a with- 
drawal date, I think it is practical to 
propose a resolution based on the Presi- 
dent’s policy, as well as policy developed 
here, Its purpose would be to commit the 
President and Congress to a common ex- 
pression of what should be the policy 
for withdrawal, the way it should be 
done, and the conditions under which it 
should be done in respect to Vietnam. 
This has now become urgent in my judg- 
ment. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 


AMENDMENT NO, 754 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will now 
turn to the consideration of amendment 
No. 754, as modified, of the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire), with a time 
limitation of 1 hour, 30 minutes to the 
side. 

Amendment No. 754, as modified, reads 
as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. .No funds appropriated pursuant 
to this or any other Act may be expended 
after the date of enactment of this section 
for the purpose of sending to South Vietnam, 
Laos, or Cambodia, any person inducted into 
the Armed Forces of the United States un- 
der the Military Selective Service Act of 1967, 
or any subsequent Act providing for the con- 
scription of persons into the Armed Forces, 
unless funds are specifically authorized to 


be expended for such purpose by law here- 
after enacted. The preceding sentence shall 


not apply in the case of any person in- 
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ducted into the Armed Forces of the United 
States under the Military Selective Service 
Act of 1967, or any subsequent Act provid- 
ing for the conscription of persons into the 
Armed Forces, who (1) volunteers for duty 
in South Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia, or 
(2) has voluntarily extended his military 
service obligation after having been inducted 
into the Armed Forces.” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 2 
minutes. The Senate will please be in 
order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senate, I point 
out that the Senate is considering the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, with the debate limited to 30 
minutes to each side. There will then be 
a vote. The next amendment will be the 
Muskie amendment, with 2% hours of 
time, and there will be a vote on that 
amendment. 

If we can just stay with this matter, 
Mr. President, I think it is possible— 
although we do not know—that we 
might have some time yielded back. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. Senators will take 
their seats or retire from the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, Iam just 
making the point that it is possible that 
time can be yielded back by both sides 
on these amendments. That would make 
the votes on the amendments come 
earlier than otherwise and would move 
us along that much faster. I think there 
is a possibility of that perhaps on all of 
these amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for an 
additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to point out, with respect to the 
last vote, that today is election day in 
Nevada. The Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon) is unable to be here. I want 
the Recor to show that. 

I would have gladly paired with him 
er with the Senator from Oregon, who, 
I understand, is on an airplane and be- 
cause of some problem could not get here. 
However, it would not have made any 
difference on the vote. The vote was very 
decisive. 

I want the Recorp to show that these 
two Senators made every effort to be 
present but were unavoidably detained. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back whatever time I have remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 7 
minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I want 
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it understood that the amendment is 
amendment No. 704, as modified on Au- 
gust 31, 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order so that the Senator may be 
heard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators 
will take their seats or retire from the 
floor. The Senate will be in order before 
we proceed further with the considera- 
tion of this amendment. 

The Senator may proceed. 

WHY PROXMIRE-NELSON-HUGHES AMENDMENT 
SHOULD BE PASSED 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, Senators NELSON, 
HUGHES, CHURCH, CRANSTON, GOODELL, 
MCGOVERN, YARBOROUGH and Younec of 
Ohio, I have offered the amendment. 

Draftees bear an unfair burden of both 
the fighting and the dying in Vietnam. 
Listen to these facts: 

Draftees make up only 11 percent of 
all those in the military forces. But 
draftees make up 25 percent of the troops 
in Vietnam. More than that, last year 
they suffered 40 percent of the combat 
deaths in Vietnam. In the first 3 months 
of this year, they suffered 46 percent of 
the combat deaths in Vietnam. 

This situation is unfair, improper, and 
wrong. It should be corrected. It must be 
changed. 

This amendment does not say, bring 
all the 107,400 draftees home today. 

All it provides is that after the enact- 
ment of this bill no funds can be used 
to send a draftee to Vietnam, Cambodia, 
or Laos, unless specifically authorized by 
Congress or if he volunteers to go. 

This would put the draftee on a par 
with those who enlist in the military. 
The reason the draftee bears such an un- 
fair burden of the fighting and dying 
is that the volunteer or enlisted men in 
the military get to choose their training 
and specialty. The practical effect of 
that is to exempt them from combat 
duty if they choose. And, in the past, 
Regular Army men in Vietnam could es- 
cape combat duty by reenlisting in the 
Army, These are the reasons why the 
draftee has borne the overwhelming 
burden of the fighting. 

The time has come when this can be 
done. It is both possible and practical. 

The President has announced that we 
are going to withdraw 265,000 men from 
Vietnam by next spring. This means that 
these 265,000 men will not have to be 
replaced in Vietnam. 

In addition, last May Secretary Laird 
announced that by the end of this fiscal 
year, June 30, 1971, and possibly before, 
American ground troops in Vietnam will 
not be assigned to combat missions. 

So with withdrawal of the troops, and 
consequently a far smaller call for re- 
placements—with combat missions 
ended—and this was the prime function 
of draftees that is to serve in combat— 
with these missions ended, the need to 
send draftees to Vietnam disappears. 

Result there are more than sufficient 
forces to meet the lower troop levels in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator have 
any figures or statistics on how many 
draftees are sent to the European theater 
as against the number that go to Viet- 
nam? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would be very hap- 
py to get that figure for the Senator. Of 
the draftees, a very much larger propor- 
tion are sent to Vietnam than are sent 
elsewhere. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would like to know 
the proportions. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As far as those fig- 
ures are concerned, I do not have them 
before me, but I will try to get them and 
supply them to the Senator in a few 
minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, let us 
face it. The division and bitterness that 
has characterized the past few years, 
that has enfeebled our country, that has 
resulted in so much of the moral and 
morale collapse on our campuses and 
among so many of our youth, has been 
the Vietnam war and especially the over- 
hanging, nightmarish threat for the 
young man, and for his mother and his 
father, of being drafted, sent to Vietnam, 
put into combat, and killed. 

This amendment would go a long way 
toward ending this nightmare. The trau- 
matic fear of death in Vietnam for un- 
willing draftees would be over. And just 
as important the sense of guilt that 
haunts tens of thousands of our young 
who have found ways to avoid this night- 
mare—the evasicn of draft duty to avoid 
the possibility of death—this too would 
be ended. 

Mr. President, this is a practical 
amendment. It is a just amendment. It 
would end a discrimination no man can 
explain or rationalize. How in the world 
can we condone a system that results in 
draftees constituting 11 percent of the 
Armed Forces but—more than twice as 
many—25 percent of the troops in Viet- 
nam and an incredible—this year four 
times as many in proportion to their 
numbers—46 percent of the deaths in 
Vietnam? 

If this amendment passes would there 
be enough troops to man Vietnam until 
we get out. 

First, troops in Vietnam are being 
steadily drawn down so that replacement 
demands are rapidly diminishing. 

Second, the combat activities are 
swiftly decreasing for American forces 
and the Secretary of Defense has an- 
nounced they will stop next June 30 or 
earlier. 

Third, only 3 percent of all our mili- 
tary forces—that is of all American mili- 
tary personnel are draftees in Vietnam. 
So obviously nondraftee military person- 
nel is available in spades now, and the 
need for combat troops is rapidly dimin- 
ishing. 

Fourth, since 1964 some 275,000 Army 
military men have volunteered to go to 
Vietnam. In view of the rapidly dimin- 
ishing need for American combat troops, 
volunteers for combat could supply much 
of the remaining need. 

And, fifth, nothing but nothing would 
be more likely to reduce the division and 
bitterness that has plagued this country 
than the passage of this amendment that 
would end the long nightmare for so 
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many thousands of young men and their 
mothers and fathers who dread the 
specter of their boy being drafted, sent 
to Vietnam, put into combat, and killed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I think this 
amendment points up that in any war it 
is the young who die. I do not support 
the amendment but I do recognize that 
if we continue to have this war, if we 
continue our wars all over the world as 
we have in the last 100 years, it is going 
to be the young and it is going to be the 
draftee. The majority of casualties are 
the riflemen. In the very nature of our 
Armed Forces, the riflemen are the 
lowest ranking soldiers in any echelon of 
our troops. 

My son, who is in the Marines, wrote 
to me recently and said that old soldiers 
never die, it is the young ones. 

It points up the fact that war, in itself, 
is based upon the service of young men 
who do not enlist, who sometimes are 
used for cannon fodder, but in all cases 
are the ones who bear the brunt of 
service. 

If we are really interested in keeping 
young men out of war we will wind up 
this war. If we are really interested in 
stopping the shipping of draftees all 
over the world we will pull in our horns to 
the point where we have sufficient pro- 
fessional soldiers—mercenaries, if you 
please—to answer the needs of this 
country. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield to me? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have not 
made up my mind on this amendment. 
While this amendment sounds fair and 
just, it would also remove the pressure 
to end the war. At present, the only thing 
that is really getting the country upset 
about the war is the draft, unfair and 
unequitable as it is, because young men 
are being drafted and then sent to Viet- 
nam. 

I have heard it said that only two of 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton graduates 
have been drafted and then killed in 
combat in Vietnam. That may be so, but, 
let us remember that it is the draft itself 
that has made war so dreadfully unpop- 
ular. If that cause of unpopularity is re- 
moved, would not doing so extend the 
war? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island raises the question that 
was asked in connection with the volun- 
teer army. I think in this case the an- 
swer is “No, it will not.” There is no ques- 
tion that one of the principal reasons 
the American public is opposed to war is 
the fear that our sons will be sent to 
Vietnam and killed. That has been a fac- 
tor. But at the same time the present use 
of draftees represents a mechanical de- 
vice to get expert soldiers for Vietnam. 
We do not get them from the Regular 
Army or through people who enlist. Peo- 
ple are drafted into the Army but it has 
been known among young people that 
the best way they can avoid going into 
combat in Vietnam is to enlist, so the 
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military now has devices to attract peo- 
ple to the military forces. The amend- 
ment would stop the use of this device. 

For that reason, it seems to me the 
present system is a way to continue the 
war. The more we can move into a sit- 
uation where one goes into combat in 
Vietnam only if it is on a more or less 
volunteer basis, it seems to me the far- 
ther we move away. from the practical- 
ity of continuing the war in Vietnam. 

I would like to support the position— 
but I do not think it would be practical— 
that a distinguished conservative com- 
mentator is said to have supported, and 
that is to send only volunteers to Viet- 
nam. That might end the war. There 
were a number of volunteers, men who 
were Senators and Congressmen, in 
World War II, but not a single Member 
of Congress, none has wanted to go to 
Vietnam. In this way, if those who are 
forced to go into the military are not re- 
quired to go to Vietnam and fight, it 
seems to me we are more likely to end 
the war, by simply making it more diffi- 
cult for us to continue it. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I had the 
Library of Congress ascertain for me 
the percentage of veterans in the Sen- 
ate and then the percentage of veterans 
in the Senate who sponsored the Hat- 
field-McGovern amendment. It was very 
interesting. The percentage of veterans 
in the Senate is 71 percent, but the per- 
centage of veterans who cosponsored 
the Hatfield-McGovern amendment was 
88 percent. So there is some truth in 
what the Senator has said. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS, Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr, THURMOND). 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment No. 754 would pro- 
hibit the sending of draftees to Vietnam, 
Laos, or Cambodia unless such draftees 
volunteer for this duty or extend their 
military service obligation. 

Mr. President, this amendment should 
be opposed for a number of reasons. 
While I recognize the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin feels his amend- 
ment would not disrupt U.S. plans in In- 
dochina, as announced by the President, 
I cannot agree with him. 

First, passage of this amendment 
would make it impossible to meet our 
manpower needs in Indochina as we 
carry out President Nixon’s plan of troop 
reduction. At present only 4 percent of 
personnel requirements for ground com- 
bat in Vietnam are met by enlistees who 
volunteer. We may as well face it, the 
tough job of the infantryman is not a 
sought-after role. Such duty is unpopular 
with American youth in this war as has 
been the case in most other wars. 

If replacements to complete our com- 
mitment in Vietnam are cut off it would 
be necessary to extend tours of those 
draftees now in Vietnam. It would not be 
fair to ask these men to shoulder a dis- 
proportionate share of the tough job the 
infantryman bears. 

Furthermore, the United States would 
have to reduce the time between Viet- 
nam tours for our servicemen. This would 
aggravate the reenlistment problem and 
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possibly drive from the service some well 
trained men who would remain in uni- 
form otherwise. 

Second, Mr. President, passage of this 
amendment would result in increased 
draft calls at a time when the President 
is trying to reduce them. Many men vol- 
unteer for the Army now in hopes of 
avoiding combat duty. Thus, if you re- 
move the possibility of combat duty for 
the draftee this would reduce the in- 
centive for a man to enlist voluntarily. 

Defense Department officials estimate 
that at least half of all volunteers enlist 
because of the pressure of the draft. 
Thus, it is easy to see draft calls would 
have to increase sharply to meet military 
personnel requirements. 

Finally, Mr. President, the Senate 
would be establishing an Army of men 
who live by different requirements. Some 
would have to face the hard task of com- 
bat, others would not. By such an action 
we would create conditions which 7ould 
split our Army wide open. Those re- 
quired to bear arms in Indochina would 
resent those who were not. 

As our manpower requirements in Viet- 
nam are reduced we should be able to 
reach the point soon where our personnel 
needs for combat troops would be small. 
By the middle of next year our fighting 
men in South Vietnam will be acting 
mainly in a defensive role. 

Mr. President, if such a precedent as 
that proposed by the authors of this 
amendment is accepted it could lead to 
far reaching problems. 

For example, draftees might also wish 
to be exempt from all hazardous duty, in- 
cluding riots and other internal disor- 
ders. There may be no end to the demand 
for exemptions. 

Mr. President, we are a proud nation 
and a great people. Let us stand together 
in these trying times. Our men in uni- 
form stand as one force, bound together 
by common goals and ideals. If we ac- 
cept this amendment the divisions we 
have seen in our streets could erupt with- 
in our defense forces. By rejecting this 
amendment we can assure continued 
unity and the accomplishment of a tough 
job nearly completed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER). 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
certainly recognize what the Senator 
from Wisconsin is trying to do. I only 
wish it were possible for me to support 
the amendment, because just last week 
I worked diligently, along with many 
other Senators, trying to establish a vol- 
untary military force. I think it would 
work. 

Again, this amendment at the present 
time I see as tying the hands of the 
Commander in Chief, and, in addition 
to that, and more important probably, 
tying the force level decisions of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I do not believe the “nightmare,” as 
the Senator termed it, is necessarily Viet- 
nam; I think it is the draft itself. While 
some young men complain about that, 
generally I have found that the com- 
plaint of young men is against being 
drafted and having to spend a period of 
their lives away from home and away 
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from school doing something that they 
do not particularly want to do. The ob- 
jections to going to Vietnam or elsewhere 
around this globe are not as loud or as 
numerous as they are to being drafted. 

I see this amendment as unfortunately 
at the present time tying the hands of 
those who have to make the decisions. 

I believe, for example—and I know the 
Senator from Wisconsin has supported 
me in this—that a voluntary military, 
had we approached it in the proper way, 
prior to the unfortunate war in Southeast 
Asia, probably would have provided all 
the forces we needed to fight a war of 
that size. 

I may sound as if I am about to vote 
for the amendment, but I assure the Sen- 
ator I am not. Had we not engaged in 
warfare over there, which to me was un- 
fortunate, we would not have needed to 
draft young men at all had we had a 
volunteer force. But we decided to use 
ground forces there, which is not con- 
ducive to our type of living or our kind of 
fighting or our type of equipment. But 
that decision was made. That decision is 
still standing, and I am afraid we are 
going to have to use draftees over there. 

I hope by the time the draft law ends 
in June of next year, the President can 
say, “Fine. We have this down so we 
would not send draftees to Southeast 
Asia.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me 1 minute, on my 
time? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would like to ask 
of the Senator from Arizona, since his 
objection is principally directed toward 
tying down the military, whether the 
principle of not using draftees is a sound 
one. 

I ask the Senator if he does not recog- 
nize that the number of draftees in Viet- 
nam, in relationship to our whole mili- 
tary force, is only 3 percent. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I recognize that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Furthermore, the 
Secretary of Defense has announced that 
we are going to stop combat missions in 
10 months. Furthermore, he is withdraw- 
ing 260,000 troops, so that the replace- 
ments will have to be very few. Under the 
circumstances, does it not seem logical 
that we can find that small number of 
volunteers to send there; and if not, end 
that feature of the draft which, accord- 
ing to my constituents, is giving the 
young people of this country the most 
concern: the prospect of being killed or 
badly wounded in Vietnam? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
might say to the Senator that the pros- 
pect of being killed or badly wounded is 
never tasteful to anyone, whether 18 or 
180 years old. 

I regret having to get back to this, be- 
cause it may sound a bit like a personal 
bone I am chewing, but during the years 
when Robert McNamara was Secretary 
of Defense, we never had an adequate 
force structure, and when the war in 
Vietnam came along, we robbed the 
forces of NATO to send to Southeast 
Asia. Practically our whole force of 
trained men, at one time, were in Viet- 
nam. Had we, during the unfortunate 
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years of McNamara, paid some attention 
to force structure and training, we would 
not have been as bad off. 

I agree with the Senator that 3 per- 
cent is not a large number, and one would 
think we could find volunteers to fill that 
number of places. Personally, I would 
hope so. I would hope that by next year, 
the President would have reduced the 
number of combat soldiers to the point 
where all we have over there are the GI’s 
with their rifles guarding the supplies, 
the air bases, Naval installations, and 
communications installations. 

If that happens, I think the President 
would be the first one to say, “Let us con- 
fine our Southeast Asia troops to volun- 
teers.” 

But if we tie his hands now, and say 
we have a time certain past which no 
draftees can go, then, if he runs into this 
problem of July 1, and he says we have 
to extend the draft even in a limited 
way, and we say here today, “Fine, you 
can do that, but you cannot use those 
men where you want to use them,” we 
tie his hands. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We do not say he 
cannot do it, but he has to come back 
to Congress in order to do it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. He has to come 
back to Congress in order to do it any- 
way. Even had we passed the bill the 
other day he would have had to come 
back. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wisconsin for his fine 
work in this fine effort. I join him as a 
cosponsor in supporting this amendment. 

Mr. President, this amendment is vi- 
tally necessary to correct a gross inequity 
in our Selective Service System. I have 
long favored substantial draft reform, 
and I hope that the Senate will be able 
to take action on that matter early next 
year. In the meantime, I believe that we 
can now take a significant step forward 
by ending involuntary service in Viet- 
nam. 

The inequities of the present system 
have been detailed by the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin in his remarks 
on this amendment. I would remind the 
other Members of the Senate of these 
startling facts: Draftees comprised 88 
percent of our infantry riflemen in Viet- 
nam last year, while first-term Regular 
Army men comprised 10 percent of the 
riflemen. And Army draftees were killed 
in Vietnam last year at nearly double the 
rate of nondraftee enlisted men. 

The inequity is undeniable. It was even 
admitted, although anonymously, by a 
Defense Department manpower expert. 
He told the National Journal: 

We recognize the inequity this causes in a 
shooting war, but we don’t know what to do 
about it. 

Mr. President, we do know what to do 
about it: give the draftees a choice about 
fighting in Indochina. 

The inequity goes deeper than a prefer- 
ence for volunteers over draftees because 
of the disparities in the groups actually 
drafted. Draft Director Curtis Tarr has 
said that in some affluent areas—where 
tthe white, middle-class, college-bound 
students live—up to 70 percent of the 
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young men find some way or another to 
avoid military service. But in rural areas 
and among the poor, that figure is only 
30 percent. Thus, over twice as many 
young men with better access to lawyers 
and to sympathetic doctors can find 
loopholes to avoid combat. 

The Defense Department contends 
that with an amendment such as ours: 

Morale in the Armed Forces would be 
lowered under conditions where some must 
assume an inordinate share of our nation’s 
combat burdens simply to spare others. 

That, Mr. President, is the situation 
today. 

Perhaps we have a choice between in- 
equities. How shall we resolve it? 

Should we say that the draftee, al- 
though he might not favor the war, 
should be sent into the front lines be- 
cause he did not have the foresight or 
advice to volunteer? Or should we say 
that the volunteer, although he may now 
know what he is getting into, should be 
forced to prove his professionalism by 
laying his life on the line? 

This judgment on equity is difficult to 
make, so we should consider other 
factors. 

One is the feasibility of limiting com- 
bat roles to volunteers. 

Last spring, the Secretary of Defense 
said that he hoped to phase down to an 
all-volunteer force in Vietnam by the 
middle of 1971. Now—was it because of 
the alleged “success” of the Cambodian 
invasion?—Mr. Laird has retreated from 
that position. 

I believe that the plan is still feasible, 
and the able senior Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. PROXMIRE) has given the fig- 
ures to prove it. 

Such a plan would have important and 
significant “anicillary benefits,” to use 
a term now much in vogue at tha 
Pentagon. 

One such benefit is that, if only volun- 
teers are sent to Indochina, we are likely 
to have career-minded soldiers who are 
better trained and more highly motivated 
than draftees. 

Another benefit was cited in a thought- 
ful letter to me last month by an Air 
Force officer. He wrote: 

Requiring only career military personnel 
to serve in the war zone .. . would give the 
Pentagon a powerful incentive to end the 
combat as soon as possible. 

The pending amendment is feasible. It 
would not require the immediate with- 
drawal of all nonvolunteers; it would only 
forbid the future sending of them. 


The Pentagon estimates that about 
1,800 men are required each month to 
replace rotating ground combat troops 
and that only about 800 volunteer each 
month. Are the men in the Pentagon so 
dubious of their own justifications for 
the war that they do not believe that, 
from our population of over 200 mil- 
lion people, 1,000 more men each month 
will volunteer to fight in Vietnam? Per- 
haps they could improve their persua- 
siveness by changing their policy—or by 
ending the war. 

This amendment is fully within the 
constitutional powers of the Congress. In 
1940, Congress prohibited the sending 
of draftees beyond the western hemis- 
phere, In every postwar draft law, we 
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haye prohibited sending men overseas 
without a prescribed minimum of 
training. 

We can draw a lesson from European 
experience. In France and Germany, an 
act of parliament is required for con- 
scripts to serve outside the country. 

During what was only the first Indo- 
chinese war—1947 to 1954—the French 
were so divided that parliament never 
approved such a iaw. As a result, that 
conflict was fought by career military 
men and volunteers. 

In France’s next major effort to pre- 
serve its empire—in Algeria—the ques- 
tion did not arise legally because Algeria 
was considered part of metropolitan 
France. Yet the disagreements over that 
War were so profound that the fourth 
republic was toppled by a military coup— 
and General deGaulle rose to power. 

That experience shows, I believe, that 
no nation can fight a war when it is 
deeply divided over its wisdom or justice. 
Using draftees only adds to domestic 
dissent and to the likelihood of political 
chaos. 

There is also a moral factor which 
compels us to adopt this amendment. Our 
Indochinese war has divided our country 
more profoundly than any other public 
issue since the Civil War. 

We can no longer calm the rising dis- 
content—especially among the young 
who are being conscripted to die in this 
war—by shouting criticisms from our 
middle-aged safety. 

It does our country no good to impugn 
the courage or integrity of those who 
go to great lengths to avoid military 
service. 

We cannot ask the young to be united 
behind a war which has divided us so 
much. 

We cannot ask them to accept uncriti- 
cally the justifications for actions which 
so many of us find incredible or unac- 
ceptable. 

We cannot even ask them to fight a 
war, because we have never followed the 
constitutionally required steps to declare 
the Indochinese conflict a war. 

What we can ask of the young men of 
this country, however, is the same con- 
sidered judgment that all other citizens 
are forced to make: If we favor the war, 
to support it; if we oppose the war, to 
deny our support. 

In recent months, I have received a 
number of illuminating letters from 
combat soldiers in Southeast Asia. The 
tone of the letters is thoughtful, not 
complaining. 

One theme runs through all of these 
communications—the idea that the 
young people of this Nation would will- 
ingly unite to defend our country if they 
truly felt our national security was en- 
dangered. In this undeclared war, they 
do not feel that our national security is 
imperiled. Nor do they believe it is in our 
national interest to try to determine, by 
military force, the political destinies of 
all of the countries of Southeast Asia. 

I believe these young people have a 
case. I urge the Senate’s support of this 
amendment to end sending draftees to 
Vietnam. 

We got into Vietnam by political and 
diplomatic decision. We ultimately are 
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going to withdraw from Vietnam by po- 
litical and diplomatic decision. It is no 
use—in fact, it is injust—to simply cry 
out against military leaders who, in the 
first place, advised us not to be involved 
and, in the second place, have undoubt- 
edly been hampered in what they con- 
sidered their best advice by the political 
intervention. 

So, in the final analysis, the decisions 
that must be made are going to be made 
in Congress, in this determination. I 
urge the Senate to adopt this amend- 
ment on draftees in Vietnam. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUGHES. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that in his 
judgment something like 1,000 replace- 
ments a month would be all that would 
be necessary under the circumstances? 

Mr. HUGHES. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is a very interest- 
ing fact. The Senator pointed out that 
there are 200 million people in this coun- 
try. I might also point out that 3 mil- 
lion are members of the Armed Forces. 
If out of that number we cannot get this 
tiny fraction, a fraction of 1 percent, to 
go to Vietnam, it raises very serious ques- 
tions as to whether we should not find 
some way of terminating the Vietnam 
war much more rapidly. 

Mr. HUGHES. As indicated, a total of 
1,800 are needed, and approximately 800 
volunteered, and they needed a thou- 
sand draftees to implement that on a ro- 
tating basis. I agree with the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
for a very powerful statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining in 
opposition to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 15 minutes re- 
maining. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr, DOMINICK. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I had not planned on 
engaging in a debate on this particular 
amendment, but I have been listening 
to the speeches that have been made; 
and I think that one of the things that 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa, for 
whom I have great respect, misses in 
his argument is the question of who is 
a draftee and who is a volunteer in this 
day and age. 

We can say that only 3 percent of the 
forces are actually draftees; and, tech- 
nically speaking, that is correct. But 
there are many men in the armed serv- 
ices or in the National Guard or in the 
Reserves who went in so that they would 
be volunteers and would get into the 
area they wanted, rather than be a 
draftee. If there had not been a draft, 
they would not have gone into service. 

I happen to know this. My son hap- 
penec to be one of them, so I can say 
it very easily. He served in Vietnam for 
a year. He was a volunteer. He was a vol- 
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unteer because he found that, although 
he did not like the military, there was 
less harassment in Vietnam and a bet- 
ter chance to accomplish something than 
there was if he was just in a home base 
over here. The military experience of 2 
years that he had, obviously did not do 
him any particular harm, but it was not 
something that he liked. He had not 
wanted to be there, or to be any part 
of it. He got in because, as I said, he 
felt that otherwise he was going to be 
subject to the draft. There are many 
people in this category. 

So if we suddenly take just the draft- 
ees and say that they do not have to go 
but that the fellows who have volun- 
teered in lieu of the draft do have to 
gc, we will have to draft many more 
people and we will have many more prob- 
lems. We will have, as the Senator from 
South Carolina so aptly said, a two-sys- 
tem division within the Army, as to who 
is going to perform respective types of 
services. It seems to me that that would 
be very inequitable, when we are faced 
with this difficult psychological prob- 
= as well as a difficult military prob- 
em. 

I just wanted to put that into the 
Recorp. I thank the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for giving me the time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute to reply to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

The President’s Commission on an 
All-Volunteer Armed Force stated that 
in recent years approximately 500,000 
men a year have volunteered for mili- 
tary service. Although some of these 
volunteers volunteered only because of 
the threat of the draft, the commission 
found that the best estimate is that at 
least half, 250,000, are true volunteers. 

The reply to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, it seems to me, is that it is true 
that young people can yolunteer for the 
National Guard or the Reserves; they 
can volunteer and get a particular as- 
signment; and that is exactly the problem 
that this amendment tries to meet. Those 
people are exempt from combat. If not 
exempt, their chances of getting into 
combat are much less, while the men who 
are drafted are now put into combat in 
great numbers; 11 percent of the Armed 
Forces are draftees; 46 percent of the 
deaths in Vietnam are draftees. This ter- 
rible injustice is what we are trying to 
overcome, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

Mr. President, we are getting right 
down to the nub of things now. It has 
been agreed in all the debates. On a 
volunteer army, on the end-the-war 
amendment, that we want the war to end, 
that we would like to have a volunteer 
army. But, by a vote of 52 to 35, we 
decided that it was not wise now—in 
fact, that it was impossible now. 

With respect to the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment to end the war, every- 
one wants the war to end; but the judg- 
ment of this body was, by a vote of 55 to 
39, that that was not the way to do it, by 
putting it in writing and stereotyping 
and limiting the President on the floor 
of the Senate. 
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We decided to stay in Vietnam, under 
the conditions, in debate, and we would 
like to say that we are going to stay but 
that we are not going to require anyone 
except volunteers for Vietnam to go to 
Vietnam. I am sure that we would get a 
hundred votes for that, if we were ex- 
pressing our wishes. But, again, the real- 
ities must be considered. The realities do 
not permit it. 

Mr. President, the effect of this 
amendment simply would be to stop ef- 
fective military operations in Vietnam, 
and I believe that I can explain why. 
Overall, approximately 8,000 of the 21,000 
monthly replacements for the Army to 
Vietnam are draftees. That is 8,000 and 
13,000, to make a total of 21,000. It is 
estimated that half of the 13,000 are draft 
inducted—induced to volunteer by the 
draft; and that is a very respectful term 
to be used. It is a matter of choice. Some 
would just rather go when their time 
comes under the regular turning of the 
wheel in the Selective Service. Others 
would rather go ahead. But from the 
realities of these figures, it is readily evi- 
dent that there would be insufficient re- 
placements to continue present opera- 
tions even on the phased-down basis 
which is now in progress. 

Let me refer to a crucial element of 
combat replacements. I brought this up 
during debate on the volunteer army. 

These are the boys in the infantry, 
armor, and artillery units—and let me 
first observe just what the significance 
is of being assigned to this particular 
type of activity. In fiscal year 1970, 10 
percent of all Army personnel in Viet- 
nam—about 48,000 men—were rifie- 
men—those who carry their gun in their 
hands, who bear the brunt of every at- 
tack, and whose lives are constantly at 
stake. This group, constituting only 16 
percent of the Army in Vietnam, took 
54 percent of all the casualties. 

If we include all of the infantry skills, 
that is, those who handle the mortars, 
assist with the tanks, et cetera, this 
group constituted 22 percent of all the 
Army in Vietnam in 1970 and this group 
took 67 percent of all the casualties. 
These are the men, Mr. President, who 
bear the heaviest burden of war. 

Mr. President, I want to speak now to 
the Vietnam monthly requirements for 
these combat elements—infantry, armor, 
and artillery. For August 1970, the 
monthly replacement requirements for 
this total group is 6,500 men. It is ex- 
pected that this monthly figure will go 
down to 3,600 in May 1971. 

Now let me state that the total month- 
ly production for the Army worldwide is 
7,500 men and, as I have indicated, 6,500 
men go to Vietnam. 

Where do these men come from, Mr. 
President, for these combat elements? 
Out of the 7,500, 5,100 are inductees or 
about two-thirds. Twenty-one hundred 
are volunteers with no particular skill 
choice but are placed in these combat 
elements after training. Three hundred 
are volunteers with a combat skill. 

Mr. President, those figures are taken 
from the record. That is not an estimate. 
Toor is the record of what has been go- 

g on. 
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The Army has made some rather in- 
tensive studies of what would occur on 
the premise that we make no involuntary 
assignments to Vietnam or that we send 
no draftees to Vietnam. In either case, 
Mr. President, the result is the same. 
The total number of monthly replace- 
ments who could be expected to go to 
Vietnam under these conditions would 
range from 400 to 700 men. Three hun- 
dred of these would be the combat skill 
volunteers, with the remainder out of 
the other volunteer group. In other 
words, Mr. President, out of a present 
requirement of 6,500, and out of a May 
1971 requirement of 3,600, only about 
400 to 700 men would be available. We 
can always say this estimate is too low 
but even if we double it, the results are 
the same. The combat units in Vietnam 
could not continue to operate. Keep in 
mind that we have a 1-year tour in Viet- 
nam and there must be the monthly re- 
placements coming in for those who 
have served their required period of serv- 
ice. 

The result of this amendment would 
be such that in a very short period of 
time we could anticipate a near break- 
down of the combat elements of the 
Army in Vietnam. Among the several 
dire results is that the thousands of 
Americans who are already there, would 
have their lives placed in jeopardy. Un- 
der these circumstances I do not see 
how the Senate, by any stretch of the 
imagination, would be acting respon- 
sibly in adopting this amendment. I, 
therefore, urge amendment No. 754 be 
voted down. 

Mr. President, these facts are sordid. 
I wish they could be to the contrary. I 
wish we could give this group some ele- 
ment of reasonable hope and practicality 
that the plan would work. But the over- 
whelming facts are to the contrary. The 
conclusion is inescapable, that as long 
as we have to continue the war, we must 
have the selectees, and we are going to 
have to send some of them to Vietnam. 
We pray that all will come back, even 
though we know that some will not. But, 
as long as the fighting goes on over 
there, I think it would be a debacle in 
Vietnam and in this country, should this 
amendment be adopted and become law. 

Mr. President, I yield back such time 
as I did not use. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself the remainder of my time. 

In reply to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, we fought for, and, from my 
standpoint, we lost the volunteer army 
amendment. But this amendment would 
not end the draft. It would provide that 
draftees would still be brought in as 
needed, But they would not be sent to 
Vietnam. 

It is possible. The statistics are over- 
whelmingly clear that it is possible to 
stop sending draftees to Vietnam now. 

After all, they constitute, in Vietnam, 
3 percent of the whole of our military 
force. Why can we not send some from 


the 97 percent available, if, as the Sena- 
tor from Iowa has pointed out, the re- 
placements are only 1,000 a month? That 
is not much of a drain out of a 3-million- 
man military force and out of 24% mil- 
lion men who are volunteers. 
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There is a simple reason why. The ar- 
gument made by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is the one that the Pentagon has 
been making against this kind of amend- 
ment. They argue that this would disrupt 
the skills they now have in the military. 
What that means and as translated is 
that the skill the draftees have is carry- 
ing a rifle or a mortar, or serving in light 
artillery, and getting into combat and 
getting killed. 

What happens is that those voluntary 
enlisted are given a choice. They can 
have vocational training and they can 
be put into something that keeps them 
out of combat, or some kind of training 
that they can use in later life. Those who 
are drafted are not given that kind of 
choice. They go into the area available 
because it is not chosen—to wit, com- 
bat—infantry and the much greater 
prospect of death. 

We know that those in the military 
forces get about eight weeks’ training 
When I was in, in 1941-1946 it was a six- 
teen weeks’ training period. It is not a 
high skill but it is certainly respectable 
and a very vital skill to defend one’s 
country. Nevertheless, it is possible for 
the military to change this. They have all 
the flexibility, and time, and all the per- 
sonnel, to make the change. The system 
that now permits those who reenlist for 
three years to get out of combat makes 
it necessary for those who decide to do 
this to take their chances. Those chances 
are not increasing but diminishing 
sharply. Combat missions are to be ended 
at the end of this fiscal year, June 30. 
Personnel needs in Vietnam of all kinds 
are diminishing. This is the time when 
we can act and we must act now. We are 
facing a most troublesome school year 
just coming up in this country. 

This is the kind of amendment that 
could help enormously toward easing 
the kind of serious problem we face. 

Let me sum up by pointing out that 
the troops in Vietnam are being steadily 
drawn down and replacement demands 
are rapidly diminishing. Combat activi- 
ties are decreasing for American forces. 
The Secretary of Defense has announced 
that it will stop next June 30 or earlier. 
Only 3 percent of all military forces— 
that is, of all the American military 
personnel—are draftees in Vietnam, so 
that the number of draftees for military 
personnel is available now, and the need 
for combat troops is diminishing. Since 
1964, 275,000 Army military men have 
volunteered to go to Vietnam. 

In view of the rapidly diminishing 
need for American combat troops and 
the fact that volunteers for combat could 
supply much of the remaining need, few 
if any actions, Mr. President, perhaps 
nothing would be more likely to reduce 
the division and the bitterness that is 
plaguing this country today than the 
adoption of this amendment. 

It would end the long nightmare for 
so many thousands of young men, and 
their mothers and fathers who dread the 
prospect of their boy being drafted and 
sent to Vietnam and killed. 

I realize—most of us realize—that the 
chances of that happening now are less 
than they used to be—that they are 
rather small. But that is not much com- 
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fort to the young man, or to the mother 
and father, who may be drafted. 

We are in a position where we can pro- 
vide, with the passage of this amend- 
ment, a great advantage for the country 
and the ending of a long nightmare. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I can- 
not support the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. The amendment 
suggests that only professional soldiers 
could fight our Nation’s battles and that 
civilian inductees would be insulated 
from combat duties. And, as I have said 
on many occasions, I think it is unwise 
to free all but a relatively small number 
of volunteers from the possibilities of 
having to serve on the battlefield. 

Under this amendment, any young 
man who is drafted would not have to 
serve in Indochina. This is directly con- 
trary to one of the primary purposes of 
the draft—which is to assure that the 
burdens of war are, to the greatest ex- 
tent possible, shared equally by all our 
citizens. i 

I also have the feeling that this 
amendment would be self-defeating and 
would create enormous confusion. The 
draft would become the haven for war- 
dodgers and the number of volunteers 
would rapidly decline. In all probability, 
it would soon become necessary to sub- 
ject draftees to combat duties once 
again. We would be right back where we 
started with a great deal of dashed hopes 
and administrative inconvenience. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
Proxmire amendment poses a difficult is- 
sue for a Senator who is opposed to our 
continued involvement in the Indochina 
war: If we are opposed to a continuation 
of the fighting and the killing, why 
should we send young men who have not 
voluntarily accepted the risk to fight in 
Vietnam? 

If the vote on the Proxmire amend- 
ment were treated as a symbolic gesture, 
the vote would be an easy one for me. I 
would vote for the amendment. But the 
vote is much more than a symbol; it is a 
statement of policy, affecting not only 
the Indochina war, but broader ques- 
tions of national defense manpower. 

I have spoken against our indefinite 
military involvement in Southeast Asia. 
I have submitted a resolution calling for 
a declaration of peace and steps to end 
the fighting and the killing. I have sup- 
ported the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment. But I voted against the proposal to 
create an all-volunteer army at this 
time, because I believe it would in- 
crease—not decrease—the danger of a 
repetition of our involvement in Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and the rest of Indo- 
china. Having followed that path, which 
I believe to be the most consistent and 
logical path of opposition to military 
adventures and increases in the risks of 
war, I cannot support the Proxmire 
amendment, worthy as its objectives are. 

Mr. President, there is a danger that 
as the level of combat for our ground 
forces drops, the temptation to hang on 
in Vietnam, propping up the Thieu-Ky 
regime, will grow. If we substitute volun- 
teers for draftees, the danger will be 
greater, for the public cost of the war will 
be less obvious. If we are going to end 
the killing of American men in Indo- 
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china, Mr. President, let us end the killing 
of them all, not some. And let us do so 
in such a way that we increase the 
chances for an end to the killing of the 
people of that area, and help lay the 
groundwork for a negotiated settlement. 
Let us not be diverted from that goal by 
stratagems which cut our costs, but do 
not go to the heart of the problem. Let us 
work to end the war, and end it soon. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in the 
muddy fire bases and in the thick, steamy 
jungles where the ugly warfare of body 
counts and kill ratio is being fought in 
Vietnam and Cambodia, the prospects of 
an end to the fighting tomorrow or even 
next summer have a cynical, unreal ring. 

To the young soldiers and marines who 
spill out of helicopters with thumping 
rotors kicking up dust and debris, ready 
to lift quickly in case of attack, war is 
present and endless. 

By ever-increasing numbers, the young 
men who make up the units that seek 
out and destroy the suspected sanctuar- 
ies of the elusive Vietcong guerrillas are 
not the volunteer soldiers of 5 years ago, 
but the draftee, who in most cases would 
have finished his schooling or started a 
family and a career had he not been 
drafted. 

And he goes to fight with a good chance 
of not returning from a confusing, un- 
popular war that no rational man wants 
to see continue and that nearly every 
American leader in and out of Govern- 
ment says must come to an end. 

He is fighting and sacrificing his life 
in a war Congress did not declare. In a 
war that grew to full scale as the country 
first sent economic and military assist- 
ance to the shaky government of South 
Vietnamese President Diem after the 
French colonial rule ended in 1954, then 
sent advisers, then volunteers, and then 
the draftees. 

The draftee, as so often has been the 
case in this country’s wars, is an efficient, 
economical source of manpower. He can 
be quickly trained and is inexpensive be- 
cause he falls into the lower ranks. At 
present, it is estimated that it costs only 
$6,200 a year to maintain a foot soldier. 

With the overwhelming bulk of the 
draftees—some 95 percent—going into 
the Army ground forces, the draftee’s 
chance of becoming a combat soldier is 
very good. With the reenlistment rates 
of regular Army soldiers dropping from 
a normally stable level, the draftee, while 
numbering only one-third of all the 
troops in Vietnam, is bearing an increas- 
ingly heavier share of the fighting and 
now is representing almost 65 percent of 
the total of the men dying in the South- 
east Asian war. 

The likelihood of a draftee ending up 
in a combat rifle company is also in- 
creased by the fact that the enlisted or 
volunteer soldier has the first choice for 
the technical and support jobs available. 
It is estimated that it takes about 10 
men outside the immediate combat areas 
to support one rifieman in combat. 

Since he makes up two-thirds of the 
total of all men going into the Army, 
increasing numbers of draftees are being 
sent to Southeast Asia. 

The Marines, an almost totally volun- 
teer force, and the Army are handling 
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the bulk of the fighting in Vietnam. Since 
1965, when we first committed ground 
combat troops to Vietnam the reenlist- 
ment rates of the career soldier plunged 
along with the increase in the war’s un- 
popularity. 

In 1965, the reenlistment rate for the 
Army was 47.4 percent. According to re- 
cent Department of Defense figures for 
fiscal year 1969, it has dropped to 30.1 
percent. For the Marines, it was 34.3 
percent in 1965. By fiscal 1969, it had 
fallen to a dramatic 14.7 percent. 

The reenlistment figures are even 
dwindling for the Air Force and Navy. 
The Navy has experienced a drop from 
40.4 to 34.5 percent, and the Air Force 
from 61.4 to 54.3 percent during the 
same period. 

On April 23 of this year, the President 
sent a message to Congress proposing an 
end to the draft. He said the draft "must 
be phased out, so that we can be certain 
of maintaining our defense strength at 
every step ...as we move away from re- 
liance on the draft, we must make pro- 
visions to establish a standby draft sys- 
tem that can be used in case of emer- 
gency.” In addition, last May, Secretary 
Laird stated that by the end of fiscal 
1971, we will have some ground forces 
in Vietnam, but they will not be assigned 
a combat mission. 

The goal of an all-volunteer Army, 
which I have strongly supported, is the 
concern of many Congressmen. But that 
goal seems to be slipping farther and 
farther away as this country places 
greater reliance on the draftee to fill 
the widening gap left by the diminishing 
reenlistment rates. 

That problem, like so many of the 
others—domestic and foreign—presently 
plaguing this Nation, is tied tightly to 
the undeclared war in Vietnam that is 
tarnishing the Nation’s image, draining 
our resources, and destroying the morale 
of young and old alike, both within and 
outside the armed forces. 

Amendment 754, which I have coau- 
thored with Senators PROXMIRE and 
HucueEs, will provide that after the date 
of enactment of the military authoriza- 
tion bill, no funds may be expended to 
send draftees to South Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, or Laos unless they volunteer for 
such duty. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The question is on agreeing 
to amendment No. 754, as modified, of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RussELL), and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Types) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MUNDT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop) is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Munot) would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 71, as follows: 

[No. 279 Leg.] 
YEAS—22 


Hatfield 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Mansfield 


Pastore 
Percy 
Proxmire 
Ribicoff 
Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 


Ellender 


Anderson 
Cannon 
Moss 

So Mr. ProxmiIre’s amendment (No. 
754) , as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
now to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN and Mr. THURMOND 
moved to lay the motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MUSKIE obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me briefly? 
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Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to have the attention of the 
Senate. The Senate will note that this 
vote was completed a half hour before 
it was supposed to take place. It is quite 
likely that the same occurrence will take 
place on the Muskie amendment, which 
will be the pending business, So I would 
urge Senators not to stick too closely 
to the 2:30 time stated on the charts on 
their desks and to keep in mind that this 
vote may take place at 2 o’clock, or even 
before that time. 

I thank the Senator from Maine for 


yielding. 
AMENDMENT NO. 811 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). Under the previous order, the 
Chair wishes to lay before the Senate the 
pending amendment, amendment No. 
811, offered by the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie). There are 244 hours of 
controlled time on the amendment, 
divided equally between the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskie) and the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS). 

Amendment No. 811, as modified Au- 
gust 31, 1970, is as follows: 

On page 7, line 6, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That none of the funds 
authorized by this Act may be expended for 
the procurement of DD 963 class destroyers 
unless (1) the prime contractor with whom 
the United States contracts for the construc- 
tion of such destroyers is required under the 
terms of such contract to subcontract to 
another United States shipyard and (2) the 
total number of such destroyers set forth 
under the terms of the prime contract is di- 
vided substantially equally between the 
prime contractor and subcontractor.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr, President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

As the debate reopens today on my 
amendment to divide the 30-ship, multi- 
billion dollar DD-963 procurement, be- 
tween two American shipbuilders, let me 
make clear the real issue at stake, and 
the main thrusts of my proposal. 

First, it must be clearly understood 
that this is not a Bath amendment, as it 
has been described in the press this 
morning, but, rather, the amendment 
would give every qualified destroyer 
builder a fair shake, in open competitive 
bidding, at half the ships in the program. 
It is expected that bidders will compete 
from Washington State, California, Lou- 
isiana, Virginia, Massachusetts, and 
Maine, as they did in the course of the 
competition up to this point. 

Second, that this is an economy 
amendment, whose objective it is to re- 
duce the long-term costs of constructing 
destroyers in the DD—963 program and 
other combatant ship programs. 

Third, that even the short-term cost 
increase which might result from a divi- 
sion of the contract will fall far short of 
the figures suggested by the Navy and 
my distinguished colleague from Missis- 
sippi, Senator STENNIs. 

Fourth, that it would be a dangerous 
precedent to award the entire class of 
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complex destroyers to one shipbuilder 
under a high risk “cradle to the grave” 
concept which is at present completely 
untested in the procurement of combat 
Navy ships. The cost of such a policy 
could well be a concentration of all our 
destroyer building capability in one yard 
and the destruction of potential com- 
petition. 

Fifth, that the well publicized prob- 
lems associated with overconcentration 
of defense contracts under one corporate 
entity must be avoided in the DD-963 
program to minimize the possibility of 
overruns and slipped schedules. 

Sixth, that this amendment comes as 
no surprise to the Navy or Litton 
Industries. 

Seventh, that the House of Representa- 
tives military procurement bill, which 
was passed before the award of the con- 
tract, included language similar to my 
amendment, and indeed Litton’s contract 
with the Navy includes language designed 
specifically to implement my amendment 
without delay or disruption to the pro- 
gram. 

Eighth, that the weight of evidence 
since the DD-963 program was first 
planned, in 1966, has swung to such a 
degree that it is no longer prudent to 
award a single contract for 30 ships as it 
may have appeared 3 or 4 years ago. 

Ninth, that acts of God, labor difficul- 
ties or mismanagement can disrupt any 
single facility and could endanger our 
entire destroyer program for the 1970’s 
unless the contract is divided. 

And finally, that the overwhelming 
evidence clearly indicates that the na- 
tional interests can be best served by di- 
viding this huge multibillion dollar pro- 
curement, which will span the next 10 
years. 

Mr. President, let me just repeat that 
my amendment would support: 

The concept of a single design for all 
30 ships, which the Navy desires; 

The utilization of a central procure- 
ment group to purchase 30 ship sets of 
machinery and equipment, which the 
Navy desires; 

The standardization of ships within 
a class, which the Navy desires; 

The economies of series production of 
a large number of ships, which the Navy 
desires; 

The transfer of a reasonable degree of 
responsibility from the Navy to the con- 
tractor, which the Navy desires. 

And the modernization of more than 
one shipyard, which the Navy desires; 

Mr. President, my amendment does 
not stop there. It also supports: 

A broader and less risky distribution 
of defense contracts; 

The maintenance of a competitive ship- 
building environment; 

And the lowest long-range ship pro- 
curement cost to the Government. 

My amendment is workable and it is 
cost effective. 

Mr. President, after World War I 
throughout the mid-1960’s the Navy 
came to Congress annually with requests 
for funds to purchase destroyers in lots 
of one, two, or three. This policy was 
fraught with problems, but virtually 
every representative of the Department 
of Defense argued that this was neces- 
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sary in order to maintain our mobiliza- 
tion base and spread economic benefits. 

In 1970, with changing threats, we 
may be justified in changing the char- 
acter of that mobilization base and un- 
questionably we should encourage new 
procurement techniques which will re- 
sult in better ships at lower costs. But a 
reduction from 10 or 11 destroyer build- 
ers to one, when the Navy talks of re- 
placing a large percentage of our entire 
destroyers, makes no sense at all. 

It is my opinion that in attempting to 
correct the deficiencies of earlier pro- 
curement policies the Navy has over- 
reacted and gone too far in the other 
direction, It is certainly a far cry from 
contracting for one, two, or three de- 
stroyers worth perhaps $50 million, to 
a contract for all 30 destroyers worth 
over $2 billion. And these are not small 
ships. In World War II they would prob- 
ably have been called light cruisers. 

It has been argued that dividing the 
DD-963 contract will increase the cost in 
the 30 ships at issue over $225 million 
and some have even suggested $600 mil- 
lion. These have been described as scare 
figures and in my judgment that is an 
apt description. The fact is that any in- 
crease would result primarily from two 
15-ship learning curves rather than one 
30-ship learning curve. 

While no firm estimates have been 
made, my sources indicate the increased 
costs from two learning curves rather 
than one would be $91 million, if my 
amendment is implemented as intended. 
In addition, there may be other start- 
up costs and management costs to the 
Navy from having a second shipbuilder 
in the program. However, there are miti- 
gating factors, and a reasonable range of 
possible increased cost by a division of 
this program might be in the order of $80 
to $120 million which would be funded 
over 5 years. To put this in perspective 
let me note that under the Litton con- 
tract costs could increase $387 million 
while still providing a profit of $107 
million. 

This is a relatively small investment to 
make on a 30-ship program now pro- 
jected to cost the Navy many millions 
of dollars. And the cost benefits from 
healthy competition would accrue to the 
Government’s advantage on 20 planned 
follow-on ships and other Navy programs 
for years to come. 

Before concluding my opening re- 
marks there is one aspect of my amend- 
ment which should be clarified. There 
may be a false impression that the dol- 
lar value of the contract would be divided 
equally between the prime and the sub- 
contracting shipyard simply because 
each would be building 15 ships. 

In actuality the prime contractor 
would be responsible for the entire ship 
design, the procurement of essentially 
all material, and the construction of half 
the ships. This package would include 
approximately 75 to 80 percent of the 
dollars spent in the entire program. The 
subcontracting shipyard would be paid 
primarily for the labor expended on the 
construction of 15 ships, which would 
equal approximately 20 to 25 percent of 
the total contract price. 

My fellow Senators, experts such as 
those on the Fitzhugh blue ribbon de- 
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fense panel appointed by the President, 
as well as the General Accounting Of- 
fice, cite the risks of overconcentration 
and the need to maintain competition. 
Even the Senate-House conferee’s report 
on this bill last year stated in part: 

The conferees strongly point out the neces- 
sity of developing and maintaining the ship- 
building capability for all kinds of com- 
batant and support ships on the east coast, 
the west coast and the gulf coast. 


These, Mr. President, are my argu- 
ments in behalf of the amendment. And 
I repeat, in closing this opening state- 
ment, that this is not a “Bath amend- 
ment.” It is designed to open up 15 ships 
in this procurement to competitive bid- 
ding, because of the national interest 
involved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, 

Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate my neighbor from the State 
of Maine upon this amendment. As he 
knows, I serve on the Armed Services 
Committee, and one of our procurement 
problems today is in the area of the 
CVAN. That is one of our giant carriers. 
We are currently producing two, I believe, 
of the Nimitz class. All of us on the 
Armed Services Committee have been 
staggered by the tremendous costs of 
these carriers—$500 million to $550 mil- 
lion to $600 million to $625 million. 

I know that the Senator from Maine 
has suffered with me through the agoniz- 
ing period when New York Shipyard and 
Portsmouth were brought under the 
gun. But today, to build a CVAN carrier, 
we really have only one shipyard, New- 
port News, that has the capability and 
the expertise to build this giant, sophis- 
ticated carrier. 

Some years ago, there was a possible 
competition from New York Shipyard. 
Today there is no competition. The one 
supplier is Newport News. 

I would want to amend my remarks by 
saying that in the event of an emer- 
gency, we would beef up some of the 
other yards in the country, public and 
private, to take on this gigantic task. But 
it is a one provider; it is a one supplier; 
and the costs have gone up and up, al- 
most out of sight. 

So that this year, the third carrier 
planned, the CVAN No. 3—Nimitz No. 
3—is not in the bill that is being debated 
today. 

So, as the concept of the one manufac- 
turer, the one provider, goes on and com- 
petition drops by the wayside, we do not 
effect in the long run what we had hoped 
to do. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator has 
brought out the point that I think is the 
key element of this amendment—the im- 
portance of maintaining competition. 
When we contemplate the award of a 
total destroyer program over a time pe- 
riod that would span most of the next 
decade, thus depriving any other de- 
stroyer builder yard of the opportunity 
to maintain its expertise and capability 
and manpower for this purpose, what we 
are doing is considering the question of 
concentrating our entire destroyer build- 
ing capability in one yard, with all the 
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consequences for cost and competition 
that that implies. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am a 
cosponsor of the pending amendment, 
which was submitted by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MUSKIE), and also cosponsored by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH), the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL), the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart), the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire), and 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Younc). The amendment asks 
that two shipyards be used for con- 
struction of 30 new DD-963 class destroy- 
ers instead of the one shipyard called for 
in the Navy contract for the recent 
award. 

I believe we may have gone too far in 
one direction in our procurement policy 
of recent years. Earlier we had the policy 
of spreading awards to many suppliers so 
that our shipbuilding potential and ex- 
pertise could be developed in many 
places. This procedure brought about 
some more competition between yards 
and kept costs relatively low. The pro- 
curement costs for some ships were some- 
what reduced over the years while the 
cost of most military procurement was 
rising. 

This same procedure, however, caused 
many problems: 

Awards were spread among so many 
shipyards that no single yard felt it 
could fully justify the costs of building 
the most modern facilities. Shipbuilding 
facilities did not keep up with the state 
of the art. 

Moreover, it was necessary for the 
Navy to develop and fund a number of 
expensive monitoring staffs to follow the 
building of the ships in several yards. 

And it was difficult to fully utilize 
standardization procedures when several 
shipyards were engaged in production. 

Because of these problems, the Navy 
changed course and began to use fewer 
and fewer shipyards for construction. 
This reaction, I believe, has gone too 
far in the recent award of the 30 DD-963 
program to a single shipbuilder. 

I am supporting the pending amend- 
ment, offered by my good friend, the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), be- 
cause I believe the single supplier con- 
cept raises problems which can better be 
met by dividing the shipbuilding be- 
tween two yards. 

Specifically, the problems I see are: 

First. When a contract is placed solely 
with one shipyard the area surrounding 
the installation experiences a period of 
boom to be followed, when the contract is 
completed, by serious economic and job 
problems. I can speak personally about 
this phenomenon for I have seen what 
cutbacks have meant in the seacoast area 
of New Hampshire as phaseout has taken 
place at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
during recent years. But if large con- 
tracts are split between two areas, the 
impact of completing them will fall less 
heavily on any single locality. 

Second. Splitting the workload also 
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lessens the chance that an act of God, 
mismanagement at one yard, a strike or 
other problem might seriously delay com- 
pletion of the work in question. The dev- 
astation recently caused by Hurricane 
Celia on the Gulf Coast and by other hur- 
ricanes in recent years in the same area 
clearly illustrate what might happen if 
this total contract were placed in one 
basket. 

Third. Under the single supplier award 
for the building of these destroyers we 
would, in effect, be placing all of our ex- 
pertise in the building of destroyers in 
one location. If, at some time in the fu- 
ture, we have a sudden need for the 
construction of destroyers or a require- 
ment for a rapid expansion of destroyer 
building we may find that this one yard 
is incapable of fulfilling our demands. 
We should not place our defense struc- 
ture in this kind of possible jeopardy. It 
might take years to restructure the 
skilled teams necessary to staff the addi- 
tional facilities in case of need. Having 
staffs at two installations to fulfill this 
destroyer contract would be a hedge 
against such future difficulties. 

Four. The argument can be made that 
placing the award with a single com- 
pany would effect some savings. How- 
ever, it can also be argued that the lack 
of competition, particularly in future 
years when new ships are built in this 
and similar classes, may well lead to 
higher and higher costs. 

I hope, Mr. President, that the amend- 
ment will have strong support. My con- 
cern is not with the ability of the pres- 
ent recipient of the award. My concern 
is helping, if I can, to keep our defense 
structure strong. I believe the Muskie 
amendment will help to do just that, and 
I urge its support. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
yielding to me so that I might bolster 
his arguments. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
strongly believe that it would be a very 
serious mistake for the Senate to adopt 
the Muskie amendment which calls for 
the Navy DD—963 contract to be divided 
among contractors other than the bid 
winner. This amendment, should it be- 
come law, would set an extremely bad 
precedent and throw the entire military 
contracting procedures into chaos. It 
would make a mockery of our defense 
contract machinery. More important, 
however, it would introduce politics and 
political considerations directly into de- 
fense procurement. For that and other 
reasons, it is a dangerous amendment 
which should not be seriously considered. 

Let me remind the Senate of the 
amendment we recently had before us by 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. WILLIAMS), The purpose of 
that amendment was to preclude the 

of announcements of defense 
contract awards by Members of the Con- 
gress. The primary reason advanced in 
support of the amendment was that it 
raised the suggestion of political influ- 
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ence if Members of the Congress were 
permitted to make such announcements. 
We all agreed that this was a bad prac- 
tice, and the amendment was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr. President, we have before us an 
amendment which would disrupt the 
award of the DD—963 destroyer contract 
which has been made on its merits by 
the Navy. While I can understand that 
the author of the amendment wants 
some of the business to go to his State, 
the procedure which he would have us 
follow does far more than “suggest” po- 
litical interference in defense contract- 
ing. His amendment, if adopted, would 
be political interference of the most di- 
rect and blatant type because the Sen- 
ate, or a majority of it, rather than the 
Defense Department, would have passed 
final judgment on a military contract 
award. 

I hope my colleagues will look to the 
future and realize that if we establish 
the precedent that we are going to in- 
terfere with and set aside contract 
awards in such cases, we are inviting 
more trouble than can possibly be imag- 
ined. If this precedent is set defense 
contracts will no longer be awarded on 
the merits of the proposals and on the 
basis of the lowest and best bid. If such 
a policy is set contracts will finally be 
determined by who has the most votes or 
most political influence in the Congress 
of the United States. This will inevitably 
result in political logrolling of the worst 
type and would open the door for all 
types of undesirable practices. 

If we adopt this amendment, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we might as well add another 
amendment to the bill to the effect that 
no contract award by the Defense De- 
partment or any other Government 
agency shall be final or binding until it 
has been submitted to and approved by 
the Congress. If we interfere with one 
Government contract award, certainly 
we are taking upon ourselves the respon- 
sibility to look at others. There is cer- 
tainly no reason to single out this con- 
tract. So far as debate here shows, its 
handling has been free of wrongdoing 
or irregularity. 

Mr. President, I think that we should 
all realize the trouble that we are in- 
viting if we should adopt this amend- 
ment. I do not believe that we want to 
disrupt the established procurement and 
contract selection processes. Congress 
should not get into the contract award 
process and I trust that the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I should like to remind 
the Senator from South Carolina that 
the issue raised by him was first raised 
in the House and was included in the 
House version of the present bill before 
the contract was awarded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. It was incorporated in 
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the bill before the award was granted. 
As I argued yesterday, the consequences 
to the national interest of implement- 
ing Department of Defense procurement 
policy of awarding 30 ships to a single 
yard are so important to the country 
that the Navy should have withheld the 
award so that the contract negotiations 
at issue could be raised. Since the Navy 
did not, I do not think the point made 
by the Senator from South Carolina is 
relevant or applicable. I did not press the 
Navy to make the award prior to full 
consideration by Congress or raise the 
policy involved in the amendment. The 
award was made after it was raised. I 
think the Senate has every right to con- 
sider the issue on the merits, and by 
merits I mean the consequences to the 
Nation of the award of a destroyer pro- 
gram of 30 ships to a single shipyard. Ob- 
viously, on any award of this magnitude, 
everyone in this Chamber whose State 
may be involved is interested in the re- 
sult. 

I concur in the principle incorporated 
in the Williams amendment, cited by 
the Senator from South Carolina that to 
the extent possible political influence 
should be divorced from the awarding 
of contracts, but here we have a mixed 
bag. The question was raised and, I re- 
peat, it was incorporated by the House 
in the form of an amendment to the bill 
before the contract was awarded. I think 
that dilutes the force of the Senator’s 
argument considerably. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS). Who yields time? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
response to the distinguished Senator 
from Maine, the Senator from South 
Carolina would say that the ground rules 
for the competition provided that the 
contract would be awarded to a single 
successful contractor. No changes in the 
ground rules were made at any time dur- 
ing the competition. The Litton Co. sub- 
mitted the lowest bid, a bid of $9 million 
per ship lower than the competitor, or an 
aggregate of $270 million lower. The com- 
petitor had a chance to bid. Both had 
the opportunity to bid. Both studied this 
matter for a long period of time. Litton 
was the lowest bidder. Now, would not 
this destroy companies from coming in 
and bidding, if you will, Mr. President, 
letting them bid, and then saying to the 
loser, after the bid is over, “Although you 
are not the lowest bidder, we will let you 
share in the contract anyway.” Where 
would we get companies to come in and 
submit a bona fide bid—the best bid, the 
lowest bid, the final bid, if they know 
they will have a chance later on to share 
in the contract anyway? 

To me, it is perfect nonsense. To me, 
the Navy has followed the only logical 
procedure; namely, they have let a con- 
tract to a company that is $270 million 
lower than the competitor. I would say 
that there is no merit in the position of 
the Senator from Maine. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes for the purpose of re- 
sponding to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS). The Senator from Maine is rec- 
ognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, first of all, 
this procurement competition has pro- 
ceeded over a period of 4 years. Through- 
out that time there has been widespread 
speculation, well known throughout the 
industry, that although it was directed 
to the objective of a single yard, the 
award conceivably would have to be 
split, not so much because of its mag- 
nitude but because of the national in- 
terest. I am sure that speculation was as 
well known to Litton Industries as to 
Bath and the other four shipyards in- 
volved in the competition at one point or 
another. 

Second, the blue ribbon panel that was 
appointed by President Nixon about a 
year ago recommended that contracts 
for shipbuilding of this magnitude 
should be split. Indeed, the McNeil sub- 
committee on that panel recommended 
that no contract of this type involve 
more than 10 ships. That was known 
within a week after the award. That 
raises the national interest issue which 
I am seeking to raise here today. 

Finally, I repeat that the House spelled 
out this issue before the contract was 
awarded. I can therefore say to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina that the Sen- 
ate is a perfectly appropriate forum to 
consider national security policy which 
has such consequences for the Nation. 
I believe that it deserves to be considered 
on its merits. The Muskie amendment 
does not propose to divide the contract 
between Litton or Bath. The Muskie 
proposal is that 15 ships remain with Lit- 
ton and that the other 15 ships be sub- 
ject to open competitive bidding which, 
presumably would elicit bids from the 
other five shipyards involved in the com- 
petition at one point or another and 
conceivably others. Bath may not be the 
winner. Other shipyards are well aware 
now of the economic bases of the two 
bids submitted and are in a position to 
bid competitively for the other 15 ships. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
response to the Senator from Maine, I 
would say that the Wyman amendment 
has not been adopted, and is not law; 
that the recommendations of the blue 
panel commission have not been put 
into operation and they are not the law; 
that the Navy followed the law, in that it 
called for bids, and the Navy let the 
contract to the low bidder. That was the 
law. That was the law then and it is the 
law now. Everyone had a right to come 
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in and bid. Litton came in and submitted 
the lowest bid. 

Now the Senator from Maine would 
come in and say, “Let us open it up and 
give it to others,” after Litton was the 
lowest bidder, $9 million per ship lower 
than the other competitor, with a saving 
on the 30 ships of $270 million. 

I say that this would be the most 
dangerous precedent Congress could 
establish. I would say further, when any 
company is dissatisfied, if they can run 
to Congress and say, “We did not get 
the bid but we want it anyway and there- 
fore we want you to pass an amendment 
or a law to let us share in the contract,” 
if we ever establish that kind of prec- 
edent in Congress, we are treading on 
dangerous ground. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Ho.iincs). The Senator from Arizona is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
without casting any aspersions, or mak- 
ing a remark in a facetious way, I believe 
that I can participate in this debate 
freely because we do not make destroyers 
in Arizona, 

Mr. President, having spent a good 
part of my life in business, and having 
spent a part of my life in this body 
watching procurement procedures, I can 
certainly understand the concern of the 
distinguished Senators from Maine— 
both of them. I can understand the con- 
cern of others, too, who might see in this 
award something damaging to the ship- 
building companies who have not been 
successful. Even though I can under- 
stand this concern, I believe it is an 
unwise procedure. 

We have a similar situation develop- 
ing, I must say, in the aircraft industry. 
Mr. President, I spent last Saturday in 
the portion of southern California that 
has been dominant in space manufac- 
ture. There is very heavy unemployment 
out there now. Very few things are being 
manufactured in the space field at this 
time. 

I would be the last one to suggest that 
because of this and because of the efforts 
to keep companies going and spread the 
business around that we should take the 
bid away from a successful bidder and 
divide it up and say to him, “You can 
keep 50 percent of the bid. But the other 
59 percent must go out for further 
bidding.” 

I must say that I know of nothing in 
the contract that would prohibit Litton 
from saying to any other ship company, 
“Look, we have the contract for all of 
these ships. If you build them at our bid 
price, we would be glad to do business 
with you.” I see nothing wrong with 
that. I do not think that ought to come 
out of any legislative decision of the 
Congress. 

We have shipyards in the far west, 
in the southern part of the United 
States, in the northeast, and in the east- 
ern part of the United States. They all 
need business. 

I must say that this Senator from a 
desert State is most concerned about the 
state of the merchant marine. I think it 
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is deplorable. I think the fact that we 
are way down on the list of the world’s 
shipbuilders is deplorable. But we have 
to recognize the fact. And if we want tc 
do something about it, we should do it. 
But this is not the way to do it. 

As I mentioned earlier, we have air- 
craft companies in our country that have 
no business. We have that giant com- 
pany, Boeing, making the C-47 and, 
hopefully, the SST. However, a large 
block of the Members of Congress are 
opposed to that. 

Would it be proper for us to say to 
North American, the successful bidder 
on the B-1 contract, “Look, your friend 
Boeing has a high unemployment rate. 
We are going to reopen the bids on the 
B-1. You can keep half of them. But we 
will allow other companies to bid on the 
remainder, even though the bids might 
be higher than your successful bid.” 

Litton made a bid that was substan- 
ro lower than those of other compa- 

es. 

We have a similar situation develop- 
ing with trucks. The military is buying 
trucks, and we find fewer and fewer 
suppliers. We used to have dozens of firms 
that would bid on trucks. Today, there 
is a relatively small number, 

Speaking again from the standpoint 
of a Senator who has been in business 
and has engaged in bidding and has sat 
in the committee and on the floor and 
watched our procurement proceed, al- 
though I have to agree with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that we have prac- 
ticed procurement in a very unwise man- 
ner, I do not think that this is unwise. 

The bid was open to all companies, 
One company, Litton—a relatively small 
shipyard—was successful in underbid- 
ding the other companies. 

I do not know how we can do this. We 
cannot do it legally. 

The question pops into my mind, hav- 
ing made a contract for the ships with 
Litton, how can we, in essence, break 
that contract by law? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will yield in a 
minute. 

We can do it. There is no question of 
that. But is it right? Would we not be 
subject to suit? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, as I have 
indicated in the record, the contract was 
written to provide for a split in the event 
of a legislative mandate, anticipating the 
possibility that the House amendment 
might become law. 

There is a provision in the contract 
to implement such legislative provision, 
if adopted. 

Congress, through adopting my amend- 
ment, would be moving in the direction 
anticipated by the contract and would be 
implementing the terms of the contract. 
We would not be breaking the contract. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Arizona. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, as I 
said before, there is certainly nothing to 
prevent us from doing this in a legisla- 
tive way. But I think of the consequences 
for Litton if they had already proceeded 
with construction under their contract. 
This might cause them losses for which 
they could sue. 

This is something that has concerned 
me about the C-5A program. We have 
never gone into it. How much would we 
be liable for? 

Iam not speaking as a lawyer, because 
I am not one. Let us say that they had 
made provisions for starting construc- 
tion. We could not say to them, “We will 
divide the contract up among other com- 
panies, even though their price might be 
higher than the bid Litton submitted.” 

I do not see how we can do this from 
an ethical standpoint. Certainly we can 
do anything we want. But I think we 
would be paying more than if we had 
stuck to the contract. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have no more 
time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I want 
the record to be clear. The following is 
from the contract signed by Litton: 

The government shall have the right to re- 
quire the contractor to subcontract the con- 
struction of a quantity of complete vessels 
as may be necessary to comply with the leg- 
islation referred to in the premises hereof. 
The contracting officer may require a con- 
tractor to solicit all shipbuilders of naval 
ships systems . . . a possible list for destroy- 
ers of one or more subcontractors. 


That is from the contract itself. My 
amendment is directed to implement the 
bidding procedures anticipated in the 
contract itself for a quantity of complete 
vessels, using the contract language, as 
indicated by Congress. If Congress acts 
favorably on my amendment, it will do 
what the contract anticipates. 

Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr, President, if 
what the Senator says is true, then I see 
no need for legislative action on this 
matter. I question whether it is wise 
and whether it can be done in view of 
the low bid we have had on this de- 
stroyer and whether it is ethical, even 
though it is written into the contract. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, may I 
say in response that what the Senator 
is saying is that even though there is a 
provision in the contract that anticipates 
possible legislative decision on the con- 
tract and even though this award to a 
single shipyard for the entire destroyer 
building program for the seventies is 
obviously of the first magnitude in the 
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national security field, it is inappropriate 
for the Senate to consider this policy and 
make a judgment on it. 

I do not agree with the Senator, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
must say that I do not agree with the 
Senator from Maine. I think we would 
open up a real Pandora’s box. 

We do not make destroyers in Arizona, 
but we do make other things. 

While I do not accuse the Senator of 
being interested in the matter because of 
one shipyard located in Maine, I can un- 
derstand his concern as I can understand 
the concern of any Member of Congress 
over high unemployment in his State 
occasioned by the loss of a contract or by 
decreased prices. 

I feel that the amendment is unwise. 
That is the reason I oppose it. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized for 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, first of 
all may I say to the Senator that when 
this procurement competition began over 
4 years ago, I indicated to Secretary Mc- 
Namara, who was responsible for the 
concept, my very real reservations about 
the wisdom of a single shipyard procure- 
ment for a contract of such magnitude in 
the national security field. My record on 
that is clear. 

Speaking of a Pandora’s box, if the 
Litton contract is completed in accord- 
ance with the single shipyard award, I 
will be interested in seeing what kind of 
a Pandora’s box we have when the 21 
ships are open to competitive bidding 
and there is only one shipyard available. 

Then, we can decide which was the 
Pandora’s box. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator and 
I agree on one point. We both agree Sec- 
retary McNamara was unwise. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I think the Senator is 
unwise in agreeing with Mr. McNamara, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
the facts have been fairly well developed 
here in the debate and in matters that 
have been placed in the Recorp. One 
thing is outstanding and incontrovertible 
about this matter and I think it largely 
decides this issue. From the very begin- 
ning the Navy had made up its mind, and 
so announced, that it wanted to award 
a contract for these destroyers, and that 
the winning bidder would get the entire 
contract. The idea was that they could 
get more ships for their money. That was 
put into writing in the very beginning in 
the invitations that went out to ship- 
yards to compete. It has been reiterated 
over and over again. They first had six; 
they reduced that to three; then they 
eliminated the third, and the two re- 
maining bidders ran head and head for 
a year—Bath and Litton-Ingalls. 

Of course, they knew and expected that 
the winner was going to get the full 
amount, and the bids were based on that 
fact. Their bids were bottomed on it and 
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that was the basis on which they were 
bidding. 

It has been stated that it was under- 
stood or talked about in the trade that 
there was going to be a division. I do not 
see how that could be classified as true. 
Both of them were figuring their heads 
off trying to get the contract for the 30 
destroyers, should Congress authorize the 
full 30 destroyers. That was the only issue 
with those bidders. The figures were 
based on that understanding, They knew 
what they were doing, of course, with all 
their competence. They knew exactly 
what they were doing. They were operat- 
ing under the law and the Navy was, too. 
There is no proof here that there is any 
fraud or that the Navy or the bidders 
failed to follow the procurement law 
Congress has laid down. 

Along the way, just before it was over, 
and just before their bids did become 
final, this amendment was filed in the 
House of Representatives. It would make 
some kind of uncertain change about it. 
There is no debate on that amendment 
or explanation such as we are having 
here, If there was a vote it was formal: 
the chairman said he would take the 
amendment, 

But the bid dates were running out 
and the day was approaching when the 
Navy had to act or those bids would not 
be valid or binding any more. That was 
the idea months and months before this 
was to become final. That was the reason 
for having a clause in there that if Con- 
gress should pass legislation on the sub- 
ject then the Navy could ask the success- 
ful contractor, whoever it was, whether 
it was Bath or Litton—both of them were 
in the running then—to open it up, what- 
ever the conditions might be, but that 
it might increase the cost. Everybody 
knew that and the Navy understood it. 
That is why there is an estimate placed 
on the amendment from the House of 
Representatives that it would cost a min- 
imum of $225 million extra. 

But at any rate, the only matter before 
us now is the Senate amendment. The 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), the 
author of this amendment, and his co- 
sponsors knew that Litton was going to 
be the prime contractor. They got the 
bid and got it on 30 ships but now it is 
asked, “Would we let them have one- 
half, just one-half?” 

But when he asked for one-half, he 
agrees that the company is all right, 
that they have the capability, that the 
contractor is all right, that there is no 
fraud, and that the law was followed. 
Otherwise he would not have agreed to 
do that. But he said that they want one- 
half. They do not say one-half at the bid 
Litton put in or that the price would be 
the same as Litton put in, No, they do 
not say that. 

That is the first question many Sena- 
tors ask me when I tell them the facts. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. I wish to finish my thought. 

They would open it up and ask for one- 
half of the ships. When the Senator is 
asked whether that would be at the same 
price as it was to the low bidder, we are 
told that the answer is no. 
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When the question is asked at what 
price it would be, we are told, “We do 
not know.” 

That is why I say the best estimate on 
this matter is that it would cost from 
$225 million to $300 million. It could cost 
as high as $600 million. That would be 
the price if we went back and said that 
we were going to start over and have 
two designs, 15 ships under one design 
and 15 ships under another design. 
Frankly, the form of the Senator’s 
amendment now does not propose that, 
but in the original form it did. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I want to be sure I un- 
derstand one of the Senator's points. I 
understand the Senator objects to the 
fact that my amendment provides for 
open competitive bidding to decide the 
that would be released from the con- 
tract. 

Mr. STENNIS. I make the point there 
is no shipyard, Bath or any other ship- 
yard, that states, “Yes, we will take 15 
at the price the Government already has 
for those 15.” 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. What would be the Sen- 
ator’s comment on the provision in the 
contract between Litton and the Navy 
which provides if such a division is di- 
rected by Congress that there should be 
open competitive bidding to decide the 
distribution of the 15 ships? 

It seems to me that contract provision 
reflect that that way of dealing with 
the problem is the best way in the judg- 
ment of both Litton and the Navy. Does 
the Senator disagree? 

Mr. STENNIS. I know that that is the 
method adopted, but as a practical mat- 
ter, the Senator is asking that this mat- 
ter be disemboweled and torn up so that 
some other shipbuilder could build some 
of the ships but when the question is 
asked at what price it would be we are 
told, “We do not know. It is going to be 
competitive. We do not know if it will 
be as low as this or not.” 

I judge that Litton would be left out 
of the competition. I hear reports that 
many shipyards think they will get in on 
that. I do not know that; nobody knows. 
But it will cost more money. We have 
spent 5 weeks trying to reduce the 
amount of money to be spent for these 
military articles and now we are going 
to put in a provision and the only evi- 
dence is that it would cost nearly one- 
quarter of a million dollars for the same 
number of ships. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I assume the Senator is 
not saying that this provision in the 
Litton-Navy contract is impractical. The 
Senator applied that adjective to my 
amendment; because it would open up 
15 ships to competitive bidding. If it is 
impracticable as contained in my amend- 
ment, then I take it it is impracticable in 
this provision of the contract. 

The second point I make is that any 
estimates of the increased cost, when 
what is involved is the price that would 
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be set as a result of open, competitive 
bidding, is an attempt to look into the 
future as a result of the competition and 
what the result of the competition will 
be. I must say I do not have that kind 
of vision, and I doubt if the Senator has. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is exactly what we 
had—open competition on the bids, look- 
ing for the best deal for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This competition was between 
six, to start with, three later, finally two. 
The award went to the one that was low. 
Now the Senator’s amendment proposes 
to tear that up and say that we are going 
to have competitive bids for the second 
15. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I will not yield just 
now. 

I do not think we are going to find that 
the bids for the second 15 are as good as 
the bids we have for the 30. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, with all deference to 
the Senator, I must get along to other 
points. I want to show him courtesy—— 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? I am sure the Senator 
does not want it to appear that he is 
making the point in this way, as I 
understand it; but the Senator is say- 
ing that the competition up to this point 
has resulted in the lowest possible bid, 
but that if we use the same process to get 
the lowest possible price for the Govern- 
ment on the 15 ships, it would not result 
in the lowest possible bid. How going 
through the same process would result in 
two diametrically opposite results is 
beyond me. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I know my eighth 
grade arithmetic and with what com- 
monsense I have, if we stand right here 
now, the Navy has the lowest bid it will 
ever get on the 30 ships. Call it what you 
will, it calls for less money in the con- 
tract the Navy already has than any 
others. No one has shown anyone will 
even take that contract at the price 
Litton proposes to get on the second 15. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Has anyone made that 
offer? 

Mr. STENNIS. Everybody wants to 
get in on it, but no one makes the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Are such proposals be- 
ing invited? 

Mr. STENNIS. Not officially, and not 
even in argument. No one has said it be- 
lieves we could get a better bid for the 
second 15 than the Navy has. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Has anybody been 
solicited? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is academic. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I think not. Can the 
Senator expect anyone to come forward 
with bids with any idea that the 15 ships 
would be open to such bids? 

Mr. STENNIS. What the Senator from 
Maine means and what I mean are so 
clear that I think, if we may, we should 
pass on to some other points. 
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I shall not be contradicted in saying 
flatly that if this award goes some other 
way, it is expected to cost more money. 
The original contract, in talking about 
this opening up, said the parties recog- 
nized—who were the parties recognized? 
The parties to the contract, Ingalls and 
Bath Co.—will require equitable adjust- 
ments in the terms and conditions of the 
contract. 

That is a nice way of saying it will cost 
more money. That is what the letter I 
put in the Record the other day said, 
that the Muskie amendment in its pres- 
ent form is going to cost more. I will read 
the paragraph: 

The actual impact of the proposed amend- 
ment will not be known until the govern- 
ment negotiates with the prime contractor, 
but it is clear that the cost could be sub- 
stantially higher than even the $225 million 
increase which has been estimated for up to 
a 20-10 split of the program. Without a sig- 
nificant increase in program funding, the 
use of a second ship builder will substan- 
tially decrease the number of ships the Navy 
will be able to procure. 

All Senators are put on notice, then, 
that if we get into this matter, we are 
going to have to increase the money sub- 
stantially higher than the $225 increase 
which is estimated for the 20-10 split— 
either that or we will get fewer ships for 
the same money. That is plain common- 
sense. One does not have to go to the 
Naval Academy or anywhere else to ar- 
rive at that conclusion. That applies 
whether one goes to the grocery counter 
or anywhere else. 

Mr. President, I want to move on, if 
I may. The most serious matter I think 
Senators have before them, in addition 
to the extra money, is that we would be 
converting ourselves into a kind of su- 
preme committee to pass on the change 
or altering or modifying and the award- 
ing of contracts. That is what it is. This 
has all been done according to law, and 
the award went to this group because it 
had the lowest bid. 

Call it what you will, the proposal here 
is that we want a part of that contract 
set aside, when the Government has done 
the best it can, even if it costs more. We 
do not want this contract. 

Here is a list of contracts coming on: 
Take the B-1. Major contracts are com- 
ing up on ongoing bombers. It is in re- 
search and development now. That is so 
unless it is stopped along the way by 
the Congress. That has now gone to North 
American Rockwell, in California. 

The F-14 aircraft, Grumman in New 
York State. That is one that was let a 
year ago, or a little more. 

We find ourselves just sucked into a 
vortex by every disappointed contractor 
who finds one reason or another to get 
his Senator to offer an amendment to 
have the contract reviewed in the con- 
gressional halls because he failed to get 
the contract. 

There are always some pros and cons, 
arguments back and forth, some points 
being good and strong, and some others 
being weak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 
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We are plowing right into that par- 
ticular situation without warning. 

F-15 aircraft. McDonnell Douglas, 
Missouri. 

A WACS aircraft. Boeing, Washing- 
ton. 

The MBT-70, main battle tank. Gen- 
eral Motors. 

There will be others on ships. 

Our function, as I see it, in the ab- 
sence of fraud, is to lay down the law 
and, under the law, the Navy, the ex- 
ecutive branch, and the Defense Depart- 
ment operate and carry out the law and 
make those awards. 

We really adopted, by unanimous vote 
on a rollcall, an amendment offered by 
the Senator from Delaware, in which 
Congress said: 

We are going to prohibit you from even 
telling us where that award is going until 
you announce it to the general public. 


Now we come right back around, here, 
and say we are going to get in here and 
review these contracts, and change them. 

On this 2-yard proposition, I am cer- 
tainly not blind to the proposition that 
we want sources for our production. I 
know in this case I had no idea who 
would get this contract, but the Navy, in 
its judgment, decided to try out this 
l-yard concept for some ship, and they 
tried it out on one that was not awfully 
difficult, and got this good price, and 
everyone knew what they were doing. 
Congress knew it, and had passed on it, 
in a way, time after time, and they saved 
this money. 

There are modern methods of building 
ships involved here, and the Navy got the 
benefit of them in this contract. I think 
the Federal Treasury is entitled to the 
benefit of what looked like a mighty good 
figure. We have spent all these days here, 
Mr. President, arguing over the money in 
this bill. The committee spent months 
and months, and we reduced this bill by 
$1.3 billion. Senators have almost end- 
lessly offered amendments from the floor 
to reduce it more. One Senator, in par- 
ticular, proposed a $5.2 billion reduction, 
I believe it was. After a fine, vigorous de- 
bate, my good friend from Maine—I say 
friend, and I mean it—jumped in and 
voted for that reduction. That was last 
Friday, less than a week ago. 

Now, the substance of this amendment 
is, “Well, we are going to put about a 
quarter of a billion dollars more into this 
contract, for just one type of vessel.” 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. In just a moment. “And 
let it be carried on off, with good luck to 
everyone.” 

I do not criticize the Senator for what 
he has done. The very opposite. But 
where are we going? What do we mean 
by these things, anyway? 

I think the die is already cast. The 
measurements have been taken. The law 
has been followed. Bath and Litton had 
their day in court when they made their 
bids, and under the rules, they knew they 
could not both win. They went into that 
situation as free American citizens. They 
are bound by the result. 

We do not change the rules in the 
middle of a ball game. That is an old 
American principle of fairness. This 
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amendrnent does not even seek to change 
the rules in the middle of the game, but 
after the ball game is over and the score 
has been announced. Then, this proposal 
says: 

Well, we are going to get up different rules; 
we are not going to let that go through. 


I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I should like to make 
one or two points. Would the Senator 
like to yield on my time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 37 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MUSKIE. All right; I yield myself 
2 minutes on my time, to respond. 

First, we are concerned about savings 
in the military defense field. We are con- 
cerned not only with savings in this 
year’s budget, but in the long term; and 
I think a great deal of the debate that 
has taken place last summer and this 
summer in the area of military spending 
has focused on the long-term cost impli- 
cations of national defense to a greater 
extent than ever before. What my 
amendment focuses on is the long-term 
cost consequences of this award. 

The second point I would make, and 
very briefly, is this: The Navy Depart- 
ment reserved its option, right up until 
the award, to award it either to one 
source or to two or more. It was clear that 
this was a possibility. If the Navy re- 
served the right to decide the question 
at the moment of the award, certainly 
the Senate and Congress had a right to 
consider the policy at the same time, and 
that is what the amendment on the 
House side did. It raised the issue just 
about the time that the Department of 
Defense- was resolving the issue in its 
own councils. 

The Senator is saying that although 
Congress raised the issue before the 
award was made, the Navy, by its uni- 
lateral act, could foreclose Congress from 
any further consideration of that policy 
by awarding the contract before Con- 
gress could determine the issue. That is 
the. issue here; not the question of 
“changing the rules in the middle of the 
game.” The issue I am talking about was 
in process and should have been consid- 
ered fully, not only in the Department 
of Defense, but in Congress, before the 
contract was awarded; and I do not 
think Congress should be foreclosed at 
this point. 

Mr. President, I yield 10 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished. Senator from South Caro- 
lina spoke about how this amendment 
would involve logrolling and political 
pressure. If he means that this amend- 
ment represents a congressional chal- 
lenge to military procurement, I say it is 
about time that, on the basis of our dis- 
astrous experience with the military 
handling of procurement, Congress took 
some interest in procurement. I do not 
think we have taken enough. The Under 
Secretary of Defense said the other day 
in a speech that was heard throughout 
the country that our procurement is in a 
mess, that we overspend and underper- 
form, and that we need a drastic shake- 
up, in effect. 
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Mr. President, I would not be in favor 
of the Muskie-Smith amendment if it 
would not save money, in my view. I 
think it will save money. The reason I 
say that is because, in my opinion, that 
amendment will help to prevent another 
C-5A situation from arising. 

We know about the $2 billion over- 
run—the two thousand million dollar 
overrun—on that one weapons system. 
Anyone who has followed the C-5A affair 
must be dismayed at the manner in which 
the DD-963 destroyer program has been 
handled so far. It is as if one were wit- 
nessing a modern variation of a Greek 
tragedy. The details of this procurement 
may differ somewhat from other major 
weapons systems, but the disastrous out- 
come is quite predictable. At the very 
least there will be massive cost overruns, 
all or most of which will be absorbed by 
the Federal Government and paid for by 
the American taxpayer. In all likelihood, 
there will be significant delivery delays. 
In addition, we can expect degredation 
of the original contract performance 
specifications, or performance failures, 
or both. These problems are the hall- 
marks of the modern major weapons sys- 
tem, especially evident in the procure- 
ment of ships. 

In the first place, we already find the 
same pattern of cost growth or cost over- 
runs in the planning and contract defi- 
nition stages of the DD-963 that is so 
typical of military procurement. In 1967, 
the Navy estimated the cost per ship at 
$35 million. In 1969, the unit cost had 
increased to $68 million. The most recent 
official cost estimate is $83 million per 
ship. Even this estimate seriously under- 
states the known program costs for the 
DD-963. Components such as the LAMPS 
helicopter, scheduled to be installed on 
these ships, have been entirely omitted 
from the official cost estimates. Moreover, 
the most serious cost overruns in weap- 
ons programs have occurred during the 
production phase, and production of the 
DD-963 has not yet begun. In my judg- 
ment, a cost estimate of $110 million per 
ship would not be unreasonable. 

Second, the award of the DD-963 and 
the events leading up to the award bear 
striking similarities to the award of the 
C-5A contract. It will be recalled that 
there were three major contenders for 
the C-5A contract and that in the early 
rounds of the bidding, Lockheed pro- 
posed neither the lowest bid nor the best 
proposal from a technical standpoint. 
Yet, in the last round, Lockheed's bid 
was sharply reduced below its two rivals. 
In retrospect, in light of the enormous 
overruns in the C—5A, Lockheed’s low bid 
can only be categorized as a buy-in. In 
other words, it appears from the evi- 
dence that Lockheed deliberately under- 
priced its proposal, knowing that actual 
costs would greatly exceed its bid. In the 
vernacular of the defense industry, 
Lockheed “took a dive” or “bought in” 
in order to get the C—5A contract. 

The facts that have emerged in the 
DD-963 program suggest another buy-in. 
Up until the last round of bidding, Lit- 
ton’s proposal was almost identical to 
its rival. In the last round, however, 
Litton’s bid suddenly nosedived. An ex- 
amination of the breakdown of Litton’s 
price proposals indicates, as Senator 
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Muskie pointed out yesterday, serious 
inconsistencies that can be reconciled 
only by assuming that the eventual final 
costs will be far higher than Litton’s 
proposal. 

The type of the contract used in the 
DD-963 program is also strongly remi- 
niscent of the C-5A. Once again, we have 
a fixed-price incentive contract with 
firm price commitments on the part 
of the contractor. At the same time, we 
have a provision in the contract entitled 
“Incentive Price Revision—Successive 
Targets” which permits future repricing 
of the contract. A similar clause, called 
the repricing formula, was incorporated 
in the C-5A contract. It was the repric- 
ing formula which completely under- 
mined the so-called fixed-price aspects 
of the C-5A contract and which permit- 
ted much of the C—5A cost overruns. The 
successive targets feature of the DD-963 
program, in my opinion, is the Navy’s 
version of the repricing formula which 
came to be known as the golden 
handshake. 

In these and other respects, the DD- 
963 contract bears all of the significant 
attributes of a total package procure- 
ment. Of course, since the revelations of 
the C-5A contract, total packaging has 
been roundly condemned by the admin- 
istration, high officials in the Defense 
Department, and the defense industry, 
and the Navy would be the first to deny 
that the DD-963 is a total package pro- 
curement. Nevertheless, the essential ele- 
ments of total packaging exist in this 
case. 

But what is most disturbing about the 
program is the fact that it has been con- 
centrated into the hands of a single 
contractor. Although it would be unfair 
of me to criticize Litton’s capability, or 
its performance thus far in this pro- 
gram, it should be pointed out that Lit- 
ton is primarily an aerospace conglom- 
erate, that it purchased the firm that is 
to perform this program only a few years 
ago, and that it has therefore only lim- 
ited experience in the shipbuilding field. 
Yesterday, Senator Muskie went into 
the serious backlog that exists in Lit- 
ton’s shipyard, a backlog totaling over 
$1.5 billion. According to Senator Mus- 
KIE, Litton is already stretched beyond 
its ability to perform. The question that 
we must ask ourselves today is whether 
Litton will, in the next few years, do to 
the Federal Government and the tax- 
payer what Lockheed has done to the 
Federal Government and the taxpayer. 
Having become the sole source producer 
of the DD—963, as well as other weapons 
programs, will Litton one day inform the 
Government that unless Litton is bailed 
out of a multihundred million dollar cost 
overrun, it will halt production of its 
Weapons programs? Will Congress be 
faced with yet another ultimatum to bail 
out a defense contractor or risk the loss 
of programs deemed necessary to the na- 
tional security? 

In my judgment, the present DD-963 
contract has already taken us far down 
the road toward a Lockheed C-5A situa- 


tion. The only way to avoid this situa- 
tion at this late date is to follow the 


procedures set forth in the Muskie-Smith 
amendment. The way to prevent the 
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further concentration of ship construc- 
tion in the hands of one contractor is 
by opening up this program to further 
competition. 

In conclusion, I want to express my 
complete dissatisfaction with the han- 
dling of the DD—-963 program. As I have 
indicated, the contract used is very much 
like the C-5A contract and will un- 
doubtedly result in problems similar to 
those encountered in the C-5A. A more 
serious shortcoming, however, has been 
the failure on the part of the Navy and 
other proponents of the DD-963 to dem- 
onstrate a military requirement for this 
program. For example, the interrogation 
of Admiral Sonnenshein, commander, 
Naval Ship Systems Command, with re- 
space to this program, consisted of less 
than three pages in the hearings of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. The 
committee’s report discusses this pro- 
gram in five lines in which it states only 
that the new class of destroyers will be 
heavier than the present destroyer and 
will be fast enough to escort attack car- 
riers. It seems incredible to me that a 
program which will cost over $2% bil- 
lion can be ushered through the Con- 
gress with so little discussion and con- 
sideration. Any civilian program of even 
a fraction of the size of the DD—963, 
intended to result in social benefits to 
the American people, would receive much 
more careful scrutiny, and possibly a 
Presidential threat of a veto in this pe- 
riod of cost cutting and budget trimming. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I should 
like to express my appreciation for the 
contribution the Senator has made this 
morning. 

I think the entire country is aware 
of the public service which the Sena- 
tor has rendered in his extensive in- 
quiry, extending over many months now, 
into the cost implications of our pro- 
curement policies in the national defense 
field. I want to take this opportunity to 
pay my tribute to him, because I think 
that as a result of that experience, the 
Senator’s views on this amendment are 
most important to the Senate and to the 
country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 
I think this is an excellent amendment, 
and I am very happy to support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I wonder 
whether my distinguished colleague from 
Maine wishes to speak at this time. 

May I, at the outset, express my ap- 
preciation to my colleague for the tre- 
mendous amount of work and effort she 
has provided in connection with this mat- 
ter from the very beginning. I think she 
has raised questions and answers which 
are useful not only to the people of our 
State but also to the Senate and coun- 
try in connection with this procurement. 
I should like to take this opportunity to 
express my public appreciation for that 
work. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I shall be very brief. Perhaps 2 minutes 
will be all the time I shall require, for 
the information of my distinguished col- 
league. I am deeply grateful for his gen- 
erous and kind words. 

Mr. President, I have on five previous 
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occasions set forth in detail my reasons 
for urging that this destroyer procure- 
ment be divided. On June 29, 1970, when 
I discussed the aspects in detail; on 
August 18, 1970, when I disclosed for the 
first time the McNeil staff study report to 
the Blue Ribbon Defense Panel con- 
demning ship procurement of more than 
10 units in one yard; on August 20, 1970, 
exposing the lack of credibility in Navy 
Department contradicting estimates of 
extra cost stemming from split procure- 
ment; on August 26, 1970, revealing the 
shocking and incredible refusal of the 
Attorney General’s Office to investigate 
indicated violation of the law in this 
procurement; and on August 27, 1970, re- 
porting on the GAO report and its join- 
ing me and the McNeil staff study report 
in condemning the procurement policy of 
placing the award of so many ships in 
one yard at considerable risk to national 
security interests. 

I will not repeat today the details of 
my contentions on these occasions as 
they have been before the Senate for a 
sufficient length of time for full consider- 
ation. But I do want to make final com- 
ment on the lack of credibility in Lit- 
ton’s price. 

In the first place, on the “best and 
final offer” Litton amazingly and without 
explanation reversed its prior economic 
assumptions in order to make the drastic 
reduction in its price. In the second place, 
detailed audits were not made on the 
final prices prior to the award. These 
two factors will retain a cloud over the 
credibility of the Litton price for many 
years to come, especialy since under the 
contract the Navy let, Litton can recover 
for any economic forecasting error it has 
made with little loss of profit and can 
overrun its target costs by $387 million 
and still realize a profit of $107 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, the time to be 
taken out of my time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will 
share that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I rise to 
express my very strong opposition to the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE). This 
amendment asks us to repudiate the con- 
tract which the Navy has awarded for 
the new DD-963 class destroyer program 
to Litton-Ingalls and require that one- 
half of the 30 ships involved be subcon- 
tracted to another shipbuilder. I cer- 


tainly hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. Aside from the very adverse ef- 
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fect which its adoption would have on 
the DD-963 program by increasing costs 
and delaying delivery of ships, I am al- 
most appalled at the thought that Con- 
gress should step in and require a sub- 
contract in a procurement matter which 
has been legally and regularly conducted 
by the Navy and which has resulted in 
the award of a contract after more than 
2 years of intense industry competition. 

I strongly believe, Mr. President, that 
it would be most improper and would 
set a very dangerous precedent indeed 
for the Congress to intervene in a pro- 
curement matter such as this, particu- 
larly since the fact that Ingalls Ship- 
building Division of Litton Systems, Inc., 
had both the best technical design and 
the lowest bid by far is not questioned. 
As a matter of fact, about the only criti- 
cism which the Senator from Maine has 
been able to make of this contract award 
is that all of the 30 destroyers are to be 
constructed by a single shipyard and that 
he feels that it would be dangerous to 
contract such a large portion of the ship- 
building program to one contractor. 

It is my understanding, Mr. President, 
that the DD-963 program was deliber- 
ately intended by the Navy and the De- 
fense Department to be a major de- 
parture from prior ship procurement pro- 
grams. This procedure was followed in 
recognition of the rising costs of ships 
and as a result of a determined effort to 
reduce ship operating costs by having 
them as nearly identical as possible. Since 
the Navy realized early in its considera- 
tion of the DD-963 program that signifi- 
cant savings would result by designing 
the destroyer for low production costs 
and building the ship in large production 
lots, the basic ground rule was established 
that the production responsibility—that 
is, the entire contract award—would be 
limited to a single contractor. The Ingalls 
shipyard was selected as the contractor 
after a very careful analysis of its pro- 
posal and all aspects of its capability to 
do the job, including its detailed manage- 
ment plans, production plans, schedules, 
and labor force. The Navy concluded— 
and correctly so, I believe—that Ingalls 
was fully capable of doing this job. 

The Navy estimates that if the Muskie 
amendment is adopted the actual cost of 
the program will be increased by a mini- 
mum of $225 million, depending on a 
number of factors. It is a fact that Litton 
was more than $270 million lower than 
Bath for the 30-ship program. Those of 
us who so strongly advocate economy in 
Government and in defense procurement 
certainly should not vote for an amend- 
ment which could increase the procure- 
ment costs by a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars or more. The use of a second ship- 
builder would substantially decrease the 
number of ships the Navy will be able to 
procure unless we provide a significant 
amount of added funding for the pro- 
gram. This is directly contrary to the ex- 
pressed desire for a reduction in military 
spending which has been repeated and 
reiterated so many times during the last 
several weeks. 

In addition, if I understand the Muskie 
amendment, it would contemplate that 
all ships would be constructed under a 
single design, presumably Litton’s. It 
also contemplates that there would be 
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competitive bids from shipyards ap- 
proved by the Department of Defense. If 
only one design is to be used—and this, 
of course, would be desirable from the 
standpoint of bringing about standard- 
ization—it would entail delaying pro- 
curement of ships from the second 
source until a bid package is available 
from Litton. This would involve about a 
2-year delay in the contract award for 
the second 15 ships. The Navy needs these 
new destroyers just as quickly as possible 
in view of the everincreasing submarine 
threat by the Soviet Union, and we 
should not impede their construction 
and delivery. 

Mr. President, while Litton-Ingalls 
was lower than Bath on the final bid by 
about $9.2 million a ship, I understand 
that the award was not based on price 
alone, although, of course, price was a 
significant consideration. I understand 
that there were five separate categories 
and that the award was based on full 
consideration of all of these categories. 
The Navy has advised, and I think this is 
very significant and should be empha- 
sized, that in all five categories Litton’s 
proposal was judged superior. The de- 
gree of superiority varied depending on 
the category but at no point was there 
a reversal of the relative position. These 
categories were known to all contractors 
from the day they entered the competi- 
tion. The evaluation within these cate- 
gories was based on a comparison with 
predetermined standards which were es- 
tablished prior to receipt of the proposals 
and prior to the start of the evaluation. 
No reversal of position has occurred as 
a result of the extensive reviews of the 
source selection conducted by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary of 
Defense prior to receipt of approval to 
proceed with the award of the produc- 
tion contract. 

The clear fact is that not only were the 
ground rules not changed to the detri- 
ment of Bath or any other bidder, but 
there was no change whatsoever after 
February 15, 1968 when the request for 
proposals. were issued. 

In summary, Mr. President, the DD- 
963 destroyer program originated in De- 
cember 1966. From its inception the Navy 
intended to award the entire contract to 
a single shipyard. This was well known 
and well recognized, both by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Congress and by 
the competitors. Not until this year has 
the Senate been asked to legislate or 
mandate a subcontract of the prime con- 
tract. I think this proposal is entirely 
too late. The award has been made to 
the shipyard which won the competition 
because it had the lowest and best bid. If 
subcontracting half of the ships is so 
meritorious and necessary, I fail to un- 
derstand why the Senator did not 
attempt to mandate this prior to the 
selection of the winning contractor. 
Until this year—until the award was 
made—the Senator apparently was en- 
tirely content to proceed on the Navy’s 
prescribed “winner take all” basis. 
Repudiation of these procurement 
processes and source selection proce- 
dures would, in my judgment, establish 
a very dangerous precedent that could 
have very serious repercussions indeed. 
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In conclusion, Mr. President, I am con- 
vinced that this amendment is without 
merit. As I have said, I believe it will set 
a very dangerous precedent in the pro- 
curement field and would mean that no 
contract award by the Defense Depart- 
ment would have finality until Congress 
has passed upon it. This would mean 
that none of the military departments 
could be sure as to how to proceed or 
whether their findings as to the best and 
lowest bidder would be final, even in 
cases where the procurement procedures 
were entirely legal and regular. Since I 
think we would live to regret the adop- 
tion of this amendment, and that it 
would destroy the integrity of the estab- 
lished procurement processes, I urge 
that it be defeated. 

Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HANSEN, I have just a few min- 
utes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute on my own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized for 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, this is a 
question which I have asked other Sen- 
ators on the Senator’s side of this issue. 
Does the Senator know of any basis in 
terms of figures submitted by the two 
final bidders upon which such estimates 
of increased costs could be put? I know of 
none. I have searched for it. I have asked 
for it. I thought that since the Senator 
made the point over again, that he might 
have it. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, as nearly 
as I can respond to the Senator from 
Maine, let me say that if the bid pro- 
posals that have been submitted by Lit- 
ton Ingalls are compared with those sub- 
mitted by the other contractors, I think 
it is not unreasonable, based upon the 
fact that each ship would cost $2.9 mil- 
lion extra, that $225 additional will be 
spent. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, was the 
Senator aware that my amendment pro- 
vides that 15 ships go, not to Bath, but 
to open competitive bidding? Was the 
Senator concluding what the results of 
that bidding would be? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Wyoming 2 additional 
minutes for additional colloquy if he 
needs it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, let me 
say that one thing that disturbs me most 
about this matter is that this contract 
has been entered into legally, in com- 
plete conformity with regulations and 
with the procedures set forth by the 
Department of Defense. I think that now 
to step in and say, “We will vitiate the 
contract and take half of the ships which 
have been awarded to Litton Industries 
and have rebidding on them,” would do 
great violence to the whole bidding sys- 
tem. 

It is well documented that once a final 
bid proposal has been made, to then 
throw it out to new bidding and to ask 
for a rebidding does violence to the sys- 
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tem. It would not only result in bad faith 
on the part of the Government but would 
also be a gross injustice to the original 
bidder. Such a procedure, if it were to be 
followed repeatedly, I should think, 
would most certainly result in a dimin- 
ishing interest on the part of bidders. It 
would result in rising costs to the Gov- 
ernment in the procurement of all of 
the materials which it may require from 
time to time. 

That is the thrust of my argument. 
The Senator from Maine misunderstands 
me completely if he thinks that my con- 
cern may be quibbling over whether it 
would be $225 million, $235 million, or 
$250 million. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
this is a very serious proposition to say 
that we will vitiate the contractual pro- 
cedure that has been agreed upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, HANSEN. I have no further time. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes to direct a question to 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor is making the point, but he did not 
answer the question. 

The argument of the Senator from 
Mississippi has very clearly pointed out 
as the key element of his opposition a 
possible price increase that might result. 

The Navy has given us no basis to have 
a firm figure of projected increased or 
decreased cost. 

The only figures submitted by the two 
bidders were on 30 ships. The figures the 
Senator submits show an increased fig- 
ure of $225 million. 

My amendment provides that the 
building of these 15 ships will be open 
to open competitive bidding. 

If what the Senator is telling me is 
that the result of that bidding is fore- 
gone and foreclosed and that it will re- 
sult in a price increase of $225 million, 
I then have a question as to whether the 
bidding which resulted in this award 
might not have resulted in a higher price 
than we ought to pay. 

My amendment provides for open, 
competitive bidding and the throwing 
around of figures like $225 million up 
to $600 million, which has been used by 
the Navy, is not responsive to the sub- 
stance of the amendment. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would yield, I am not certain 
whether the Senator was asking me a 
question or making a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I took 2 
minutes time to respond to the Senator 
and to invite any comment he might 
wish to make. I would have asked a ques- 
tion if I had been speaking on his time. 
Since I was speaking on my time, I made 
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a response to him and invited any re- 
sponse that he might wish to make. 

Mr. President, I yield 4 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
a supporter of the amendment. 

I commend my friend and colleague 
from the State of Maine for bringing 
this matter to the attention of the Sen- 
ate this afternoon. 

I think this matter is of great sig- 
nificance, not just in terms of this partic- 
ular contract, but more generally with 
respect to the kinds of procedures we 
will follow over the period of the next 
several years as we continue to develop 
these various new weapons systems. 

Mr. President, I heard the splendid 
statement of the Senator from Maine 
earlier. I think it was most convincing 
and most compelling. 

I think that over the period of the last 
couple of years, the Senate has been 
made increasingly aware of the problems 
many large defense contractors have in 
fulfilling their responsibilities under con- 
tractual arrangements with the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

This matter has been, I think, best 
demonstrated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) 
who has reviewed in considerable detail 
the fact that single source contract have 
in many instances had enormous cost 
overruns and have not met the criteria 
demanded by the Defense Department. 

I think the alternative which is pre- 
sented here by the distinguished Senator 
from Maine is in the national interest 
no only with respect to this contract, but 
as a procedure to follow in the future. 

In terms of the cost factor, the Senator 
from Maine, I think, effectively rebutted 
the argument that the purchase of all 
30 destroyers from a single source would 
necessarily be less expensive. But the 
point I find to be very compelling is that 
we have to think in terms of the long- 
range cost of contracts for destroyers 
and other ships. What will this award 
mean in the future? What will it mean 
that 5 or 7 years from now when the 
requirements of our defense posture may 
mandate that we purchase additional de- 
stroyers or ships we will find out this 
Mississippi yard is the only yard in our 
country prepared to do the required 
work, the only yard that has the 
technique, skill, and manpower to do the 
job. We will then be in a bind. I think 
it is appropriate for us to think about 
the future in our consideration of costs. 

So, Mr. President, I rise this afternoon 
to say that I share the sentiments which 
have been expressed so well by my col- 
league from Maine. I think the case for 
his amendment has been substantiated 
and is very strong. 

I find that the report of the blue 
ribbon Fitzhugh Commission appears to 
endorse the sentiments which have been 
so eloquently stated on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon by the Senator 
from Maine. I would urge Senators to 
consider favorably this amendment for 
the reasons stated, because it does pro- 
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strengthen the whole system of contract- 
ing arrangements between contractors 
and the Department of Defense. 

I ask unanimous consent that my brief 
‘prepared statement be placed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Senator KENNEDY was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNEDY 


Mr. President, I strongly support the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine. In 
my view we can most efficiently meet our 
national security needs by building the DD 
963 destroyers at more than one shipyard. 

In recent years we have seen that even 
the largest defense contractors can woefully 
mismanage an important weapons contract. 
Such mismanagement can cost the American 
taxpayer billions of dollars. It can delay pro- 
duction of weapons systems for years. 

The possibility of mismanagement is 
greatly increased when only one contractor 
has the capability of producing the plane 
or the ship that the Pentagon needs, The 
contractor has no fear of competition. It 
knows that if expenses soar, the Pentagon 
will have little choice but to bail it out. 

The DD 963 contract places the production 
of thirty new destroyers in the hands of only 
one company. In addition, it forecloses com- 
petition for future contracts since it deprives 
shipbuilding facilities in Maine, Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere of the opportunity to 
modernize and gain valuable technical know- 
how. From now on the Pentagon will have 
to rely on a single contractor to meet the 
nation’s needs for destroyers. 

This is as unnecessary as it is unwise. 
There are several shipyards which are able 
to build the destroyers the Pentagon re- 
quires. In Maine there is the Bath Iron 
Works. In Massachusetts there is General 
Dynamic’s Quincy Shipyard. This Yard has 
demonstrated its capabilities by building 
destroyers, carriers, submarines—every class 
of naval vessel. With Yards such as these 
there is simply no need for the Pentagon to 
turn over all production of destroyers, now 
and in the future, to just one company. 

The current situation is an invitation to 
mismanagement. The amendment introduced 
by Senator Muskie, on the other hand 
would insure that additional shipbuilding 
facilities participate in the production of the 
DD 963 and retain the capability to com- 
pete for future contracts. I therefore urge my 
colleagues to adopt this amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further so that I might 
ask several questions? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. One of the questions 
which has been brought up by the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming and the Senator 
from South Carolina is whether this is 
an appropriate time for the considera- 
tion of this amendment. Is it too late 
to raise these issues after the contract 
has been awarded? Could the Senator 
amplify briefly his earlier arguments on 
this point? 

Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, the point 
made by the Senator from Mississippi 
and his colleagues is that the awards 
having been made, Congress should not 
move in to upset them lest the prece- 
dent invite political influence in the fu- 
ture to achieve similar results. 

Well, this is not that case because here, 
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at a time when the contract had not been 
awarded, the House of Representatives 
attached a similar amendment to the 
bill and it is still there. The Navy at that 
time had still preserved to itself the 
option of awarding the contract to one 
yard or more than one yard. Since the 
Navy itself had that under considera- 
tion, it was timely that Congress at the 
same time have it under consideration; 
but before Congress could resolve the 
issue here, the Navy moved in and 
awarded the contract. That is different 
than the situation the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi and other Senators have been 
arguing. 

I say that since the issue was raised in 
Congress before the award was made, it 
is appropriate for Congress to resolve it, 
and that is what the amendment would 
permit. 

Mr. KENNEDY. As I understand it, 
one of the most important facets of the 
amendment is that it would permit com- 
petitive bidding for the building of these 
last 15 destroyers by a number of dif- 
ferent yards around the country. I think 
all of us are aware of the great work 
done by Bath in Maine. They obviously 
would be one of the contenders. 

The thrust of the amendment is to 
open up the opportunity for bidding from 
a variety of different private companies 
and to get the lowest possible cost for 
these additional 15 destroyers. Is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 3 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Bath would undoubtedly 
be one of the bidders. There might be up 
to four others that were involved in the 
earlier stages. 

First, on the basis of actual cost, in- 
dependent of economic factors, Bath’s 
costs were actually lower than Litton’s 
on the final round. 

On the economic factors, when the 
procurement was completed and the 
ships built and paid for, they are likely 
to even off between yards because the 
economic payments are related to na- 
tional indices on labor and material. This 
suggests that Bath is one of the com- 
panies in a position to bid in at least as 
low as Litton has. 

The second point is this: All potential 
bidders are now aware of the outcome of 
the bidding and the economic basis upon 
which the two yards submitted their 
bids. In other words, other yards know 
what Litton is going to get. With that 
situation, it seems to me that the oppor- 
tunity for competitive bidding is more 
likely to produce a lower figure than a 
higher figure on the balance of the ships. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The thrust of the 
argument is that with this kind of com- 
petitive bidding for the remaining 15 
ships, we might be able to save money, 
that if this award were to go to Bath, or 
General Dynamics in Massachusetts, or 
any other shipyard, it could very well 
mean that these next 15 ships could be 
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built at a lesser cost and the savings 
would inure to the taxpayer. 

Mr. MUSKIE. That is conceivable, The 
one offsetting factor is that a shorter 
learning period would be involved for 
Litton and the other yards. That would 
tend to increase the cost per ship. But I 
think that could be offset completely and 
may be more so by the competitive factor 
we discussed; at least that is speculative. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Finally, I wonder if 
the Senator would comment on the long- 
term impact of this contract award. We 
have heard so much during the course 
of this debate that we are really saving 
over $200 million because Litton had 
the lowest bid, and that we should be 
grateful for those savings. 

However, does not the Senator share 
my concern that at some time in the fu- 
ture, when the Navy will need additional 
destroyers, the situation might be quite 
different. Does not the Senator agree that 
there will then be one yard that will be 
able to say to the Federal Government, 
“Either you are going to pay this amount 
or you will not have the ships you want, 
at least you will not have them in the 
time that you want.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maine is recognized for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator is correct. Let us consider 
Bath as one potential bidder. It has been 
almost completely a destroyer building 
yard. They have built 160 destroyer types. 
They have a reputation beyond that of 
any other company in the history of the 
Navy. 

If this award to Litton sticks, it means 
that for 8 years, at least, no other de- 
stroyers will be available for bid by that 
or any other yard. It is highly unlikely to 
me that the destroyer building capabil- 
ity of Bath could be sustained for the 8- 
year period, because what are involved 
are skilled workmen who have been work- 
ing on destroyers for decades, expertise, 
use of the organizational structure which 
has been erected to build a destroyer. If 
in that 8-year period Bath must shift to 
other types of ships in order to maintain 
its existence, then its destroyer building 
capability will be reduced. That is a ca- 
pability which the Navy has always 
valued, and which will be in jeopardy as 
a result of this policy. 

That may or may not be in the nation- 
al interest. I have a parochial interest, 
but I think there is a national interest in 
sustaining that capability in this as well 
as other yards. If we destroy that ca- 
pability, then, 8 years from now, or any 
such time as 20 destroyers—the target 
was 50 originally—are submitted for bid, 
it may well be that Litton can name its 
own price, and that is not likely to be in 
the national interest. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank my colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

oy MUSKIE. I yield myself 30 sec- 
onds. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I feel that Senator 
MuskKie’s case is convincing. I think it 
has been stated extremely effectively. I 
would urge my colleagues to support the 
amendment. 

I thank the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes for the time being. 

As I understand the situation now, so 
far as the Senator from Maine and I 
know, we have no other speakers except 
the two of us. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. We have discussed this 
matter, and after I make a few remarks 
with reference to some of the comments 
that have been made, the Senator from 
Maine suggested, and I agreed, that we 
could have a quorum call and have it 
announced through the speakers that we 
are going to yield back all of our time 
except for 5 minutes to each of us to 
complete our statements. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes, Mr. President, 
that procedure has been discussed, and 
it is perfectly agreeable with me. 

Mr. STENNIS. So, unless something 
intervenes that we do not know about 
now, we can follow that procedure. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

Some points have been made by Sen- 
ators. 

I just want to reply. I say in all fun 
here that I have thoroughly enjoyed our 
two friends here who are really versed in 
shipcraft and who have ascertained that 
the second 15 ships could probably be 
built at a lower price than Litton has 
bid. Litton’s price, though, is $9 million 
under the price of Bath Iron Works, as 
they stand now. 

I say that in half fun, because the very 
thing we are talking about, competitive 
bidding, is the thing that has been going 
on all this time, furiously, on these iden- 
tical ships. These bids were firm bids 
and represented hard money. 

I do not see any fault with the fact 
that the Navy made some kind of esti- 
mate, in response to official requests, to 
give us some kind of picture as to what 
it probably would cost to split the con- 
tract up. Neither one of those bidders 
has given an estimate. They have not 
been called on to give estimates, as I un- 
derstand, So the only word we have is 
the word of the Navy here. 

May I refer to the remarks of the 
Senator from Wisconsin just briefiy? He 
said that he studied the contracts and 
he said that he did not want another 
C-5A contract. I am sorry the Senator 
was called away from the Chamber. The 
contract has been through the mill of 
the General Accounting Office. They 
were familiar with the C-5A. There is 
not a word of their analysis that makes 
any similarity in any way with the C-5A. 
The Senator said this was the Navy ver- 
sion of the golden handshake, With all 
due deference, I have to judge that to 
mean that was an attempt to “smear” 
the contract. 

No one has found anything like that, 
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including the General Accounting Of- 
fice people. 

We had the C-5A matter up. It was de- 
bated on its merits. The $200 million in 
controversy was in the bill. The Senator 
from Wisconsin did not offer an amend- 
ment to strike it out. I think we should 
move on from there. 

I regret that the Senator’s remarks 
could not have been based on a furthen 
analysis. He talks about massive over- 
runs and the way the DDT has been 
handled so far. Almost everyone will 
agree that the Government received a 
rather good contract, lower than Bath 
expected it to get by $9 million a ship, 
and they have not had a chance to pro- 
ceed with any kind of start on construc- 
tion. 

Mr. President, it is easy to get up here 
and cut loose and start charging peo- 
ple with things. Someone quotes Mr. 
Packard about how terrible things were 
in the Pentagon. Mr. President, do you 
know who had the final say on that con- 
tract? Mr. Packard, the same man who is 
quoted here about the iniquities and in- 
equities and gross abuse and everything 
else wrong. This is the same man who 
passed on this contract. It had to come 
across his desk and he had to exercise 
surveiliance over it as the effective, 
strong right arm in these matters for the 
Secretary of Defense. 

This matter has gone through the re- 
gimes of some of our best officers. Take 
Admiral Moorer. The Senate unani- 
mously confirmed his nomination after 
President Nixon named him as Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Admiral 
Moorer was Chief of Naval Operations, 
the highest office in the Navy. Two Sec- 
retaries of the Navy have sat on this 
problem, the last one being a very fine 
Secretary and former Governor of Rhode 
Island. So these charges that are just 
thrown around here do not have the force 
of proof. They are just talk. 

I pass on to more important matters. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. If we are going to hold 
ourselves to 5 minutes, I cannot yield. 

Well, I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MUSKIE, I am not aware that I 
made any charges against anybody. I 
focused my argument on national inter- 
est questions as I see them. I am not in- 
terested in inpugning the motives of any- 
one, including the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I think I said the Senator from 
Wisconsin had quoted Mr. Packard and 
talked about all the things wrong with 
the Pentagon. He happened to be the 
very man who exercised surveillance over 
this very contract, and to that extent 
it is his product and has his approval. 

This is no new kind of contract. This 
contract has been in use for years. It is 
under this type of contract that the Navy 
received bids on the A-7, the tactical air 
fighter. We are calling them up now as 
fast as we can; the UAG weapons con- 
trol system, under which Pratt & Whit- 
ney supplies engines for the F—14 and 
the F-15. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. 

These are the most modern aircraft 
we have. The Air Force used this type 
of contract for years. 

This is no golden handshake contract. 

This type is old, and worn, and used, 
and tried, and tested, and has proved to 
be reliable. 

Mr. President, let us talk about this 
single builder approach being an un- 
sound approach. 

A basic aim of this plan was to pro- 
vide shipyards with programs of suffi- 
cient size and stability to permit the most 
economical ship procurement, and to 
provide incentive to the shipbuilders 
to undertake modernization of their fa- 
cilities. 

That is exactly what it is doing. In the 
final analysis, with the Navy falling be- 
hind in keeping up its requirements for 
new construction, the Government would 
be better off to apply the dollars which 
would be required to split the DD-963 
program toward procurement of addi- 
tional ships, and so forth. I shall not go 
any farther into the details. 

I say the Navy made a judgment on 
this matter, and the way the bids came 
in proves the soundness of that judg- 
ment. 

Mr. President, if we are able to reach 
this agreement, I would have 5 minutes 
under it, and for the time being I would 
yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask unanimous consent? 

Mr. STENNIS. Let us see what the 
Senator from Maine says. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute to respond. 

The Senator has, of course, again 
raised points that I would like to cover, 
but I think I can do so in the 5 minutes 
we each have agreed to allot ourselves 
after the quorum call. 

May I suggest to the Senator that the 
quorum call be a live quorum, so that 
Senators will have time to get here? We 
are advancing the time by an hour. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will 
yield, let us say it will be a rather slow 
quorum call, but not make it live. It 
might take an unusual amount of time. 

Mr. President, with that understand- 
ing, with the time to be charged to both 
sides, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask that there then be 5 minutes 
for each side, after the quorum call is 
concluded? 

Mr. STENNIS. We have agreed to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would require unanimous consent. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yes, we have agreed to 
yield all our time except 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that we are now in 
the process of closing the debate on this 
amendment with 5 minutes for each 
side, all of the time remaining thereafter 
to be yielded back? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

We have had a great deal of discussion 
about the single award to a single ship- 
yard, and about the value of having 
more than one mobilization base. 

Let me point out clearly now that the 
materiel, the subcontracting, the work, 
and all the other things that go to make 
up this order are scattered through 45 
States of the Union—45 States. The 
labor and the products that will come 
under the subcontracts will take 60 per- 
cent of the money. So it is no longer 
true that the mobilization base is the 
shipyard alone. 

America’s great mobilization base is 
the one that produces these products all 
over the Nation. The shipyard at Pasca- 
goula, Miss., under the present contract, 
is the assembly point where some of the 
work will be done, of course. But the 
making of a destroyer, which is not a 
complicated ship, does not require a 
great deal of time, under present, mod- 
ern conditions, in any shipyard. 

I have before me a letter that I wish 
to refer to briefly. I shall read a part of 
it. It relates to the solemn obligation of 
the Acting Secretary of the Navy to give 
us an estimate—and it is the only esti- 
mate we haye—about what the impact 
will be if the present contract is divided. 
The entire letter was placed in the 
Recorp the other day, but I shall read 
a few lines from it. After a review of the 
matter, here is the significant para- 
graph: 

The actual cost impact of the proposed 
amendment— 


That is the Muskie amendment— 
would not be known until the government 
negotiates with the prime contractor—but it 
is clear that the costs could be substantially 
higher than even the $225 million increase 
which has been estimated for up to a 20/10. 


Mr. President, that is the big point 
here. More than $225 million—consider- 
ably more—higher—is almost certain to 
be the added cost if this amendment 
should be adopted. 

The Government already has a con- 
tract for the production of the ships. 

To sum up the matter, the Bath bid 
was something like $275 million over and 
above the Litton bid. Had it not been 
for the Litton bid or someone else’s bid, 
under Bath’s, Bath could have walked 
off with the $275 million, based on a 30- 
ship program. 

Because the Bath bid was that much 
higher—and I say that with all re- 
spect—Bath prompts an amendment 
here in the Senate and asks it, by its 
vote, to set aside the contract and let 
Bath have a full chance at it—let Bath 
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and others—let Bath or someone—Bath 
and others, I would say, take another 
chance to get to the bidding again and 
maybe walk off with even a higher bid 
than it did on the original 30 ships—I 
mean higher than the Bath bid. 

We have no assurance of what. would 
happen, but they want to get another 
shot at it. I do not blame them for that. 
My point is, they have had their day in 
court. They have had their chance. 

Is it right for the successful bidder to 
be penalized in order to help Bath or 
anyone else? 

Mr. President, last year the Congress 
authorized and appropriated funds for 
the first increment of a new class of de- 
stroyer, known as the DD-963 class. The 
fiscal year 1971 defense authorization bill 
now before us contains a request for the 
second increment of six of these ships. 
This program is considered one of the 
most urgent within the Department of 
Defense. The multiyear contract for 30 
of these ships has recently been awarded 
to Litton Systems, Inc., Ingalls Ship- 
building Division, after 3 years of plan- 
ning and over 2 years of intense indus- 
try competition. Mr. President, I would 
like to expand for a few minutes on why 
we need these ships, what they are like, 
and what they are intended to accom- 
plish. 

Most of the Navy’s destroyer force con- 
sists of ships whose basic design stems 
from the late 1930’s and whose construc- 
tion was completed in the early 1940’s. 
All of these older ships have been mod- 
ernized to the extreme limit permitted by 
their basic hull and machinery. They are 
now incapable of being updated with to- 
day’s weapons and electronics. This 
means that, unless replaced, substantial 
numbers of our destroyers will find them- 
selves inadequate if they should have to 
deal with the modern submarines, war- 
ships, and missiles being deployed by the 
Soviet Union. 

As of August 1 of this year there were 
112 World War II destroyers in the 
fleet—almost two-thirds of the current 
general purpose destroyer force. These 
old destroyers were modernized in the 
late 1950’s and early 1960’s. This pro- 
gram was designed to extend their use- 
ful life for 8 years against the expected 
threat. A large number of these ships 
have now exceeded their extended life 
period. Though modernized, these ships 
do not have the basic electrical power 
and space to accommodate the new 
weapons and electronics capable of 
countering the Soviet threat of the 
1970’s and 1980's. Further modernization 
of these ships is not feasible. These 
World War II destroyers, even those that 
have not exceeded their extended life pe- 
riod, are only marginally effective with 
respect to the rapidly increasing Soviet 
threat. 

I have a table, Mr. President, showing 
the age comparison of United States and 
Soviet destroyer-type ships and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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AGE COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES/SOVIET ! 
DESTROYERS 


Age (years) 
10to 15to Over 
Oto4 5t 9 14 9 20 


Guided missile 
destroyers: ? 


Destroyers: 2 
Soviet 
Unite 


Sovi 

United States 
(DE's).._.... 

Patrol escort: 


1 Although the Soviet destroyer force is, in general, new and 
modern, they are rapidly retiring their oldest destroyers (none 
are over 20 years old) and replacing them with new units. At the 
same time in order to keep up with improved technology and 
threats, the Soviets are continually updating and modernizing 
their newer classes of ships. 

2 This comparison does not include the Soviet classes of escort 
and patrol escort ae The Soviets employ these ships in a man- 
ner comparable to the U.S. employment of destroyers. 


3 None. 
499 of the 112 destroyers are 25 years old. 
+ All 112 were modernized in the late 1950's and early 1960's, 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this new 
class of ships, the DD-963 destroyer, will 
be the first major warship in the history 
of the Navy to use marine gas turbines 
for propulsion, This system will enable 
the ship to react more quickly in emer- 
gencies and will drive the ship faster 
than any destroyer we now have at sea. 
It is expected that the DD-963 will have 
a speed in excess of 30 knots. They will 
have sufficient speed and endurance to 
escort attack carriers. 

This program is considered to be one 
of the most urgent within the Defense 
Department. Its urgency stems directly 
from our country’s need for a Navy sec- 
ond to none. Let me expand for a few 
minutes on why this need is so pressing 
at this time. 

Today Soviet units can be found de- 
ployed in all the world’s oceans. Their 
submarine force alone numbers about 
375 highly capable ships, many of them 
nuclear powered. When we remember 
that in late 1942 the Germans, with only 
about 69 submarines at sea in the At- 
lantic, succeeded in almost severing our 
vital sea lines communications, we can 
begin to grasp the scope and magnitude 
of the threat confronting our Navy. It 
could be fatal to underestimate this 
threat. Sealanes can be maintained only 
by a dedicated modern Navy with ade- 
quate resources in terms of modern ships 
and aircraft. This submarine threat gen- 
erates an urgent requirement that the 
United States must have capable, up-to- 
date antisubmarine warfare units. The 
backbone of any antisubmarine warfare 
force is the destroyer. It is the ship which 
has tne speed and sea-keeping qualities 
to keep up with our fast task forces and 
high speed, high value military convoys. 
It is the ship which must be able to carry 
out its antisubmarine warfare mission 
at high speeds in all sea conditions any- 
where in the world. The destroyer force 
has always been and will continue to be 
known as the “work horse” of the Navy. 
A modern, capable destroyer force com- 
posed of adequate numbers of ships is 
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more essential to our country’s defense 
today than ever before. 

Briefly, our Navy requires destroyer 
types to support several elements of our 
seapower. Included as one of the more 
important requirements is operating with 
and as a part of the combatant task 
forces, including the attack carrier 
forces, amphibious forces, and hunter- 
killer forces which constitute the spear- 
head of the Navy’s offensive power. All of 
these ships and forces must be protected 
against submarine, surface and air 
attack so that they can carry out their 
missions. Coupled to the major protec- 
tive functions are several other require- 
ments for destroyers, such as aval gun- 
fire support during amphibious opera- 
tions, offensive action against surface 
ships, blockades, and search and rescue 
work. 

The most pressing need is for replace- 
ments for the large bloc of World War 
II multipurpose destroyers still active in 
our fleet. These ships were built well be- 
fore most of the men manning them were 
born. Our last new destroyer was a 1953 
design and it is in this type that the 
Navy is most deficient. Most of us are 
aware of the serious obsolescence prob- 
lem we have in the fleet, but few seem 
to realize just how acute this situation 
is with respect to the Navy's destroyers. 

Let me say that I have personally 
been on some of these old destroyers and 
I know that the living conditions on them 
are almost a disgrace. Efficient galley 
and messing arrangements, modern 
berthing, air conditioning, reading 
areas, toilet and shower facilities are a 
must if we expect to retain highly trained 
officers and skilled technicians. 

Unless replaced, substantial numbers 
of our destroyers will be inadequate if 
they should have to fight the modern 
submarines, warships and missiles being 
deployed by the Soviet Union. That is 
why we so urgently need the DD-963 
class destroyers. While a one-for-one re- 
placement of the old ships is not con- 
templated, the Navy has consistently re- 
ported to Congress the requirement for 
a minimum of 50 new multipurpose de- 
stroyers. This is less than half of the 
World War II ships which must be re- 
tired. The contract signed in June was 
for 30 ships which is about as many as 
the Navy desires to commit to a single 
design. A new or modified design is con- 
templated for the balance of the ships re- 
quired. 

The DD-963 is going to be a very im- 
pressive, forward-looking ship. First of 
all, it will incorporate outstanding sea- 
keeping and endurance characteristics. 
As I have already stated, Mr. President, 
this new class of ships will be the first 
major warship in the history of the Navy 
to use marine gas turbines for propulsion. 
This will give it many advantages over 
other types of propulsion systems and 
will drive the DD-963 faster than any 
destroyers we now have at sea. The gas 
turbine propulsion system is not unprov- 
en. All components, turbines and propel- 
lers, are at sea now. 

The DD-963 is a multipurpose ship 
with a primary mission of antisub- 
marine warfare. The weapon systems 
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planned for the ship are the most modern 
equipment available in this country to- 
day. This equipment, including the long- 
range sonar, antisubmarine warfare 
weapons and gun and missile batteries, 
have already been tested at sea and dem- 
onstrated their capability and readiness 
for use in the DD—-963. The DD—963 is 
not a research and development pro- 
gram—it is a ship production program. 
Only equipment already tested will be 
installed. At the same time the ship is 
being designed with sufficient electrical 
power, weight and space reservations and 
other features to insure that as new 
weaponry is developed, in the years 
ahead, they can be installed without rip- 
ping the ship apart with costly conver- 
sions. 

For antisubmarine warfare, the ship 
will have a long-range sonar and the 
most favorable noise characteristics at 
high speeds—25 knots and higher—ever 
projected for a surface warship. This 
ship will carry about twice the antisub- 
marine warfare weapon load of that in 
our most recent class of destroyers. The 
DD-963 will also have a helicopter facil- 
ity for manned helicopters. The facility 
will include a hangar, and is expected to 
operate two helicopters under normal 
conditions. These helicopters will extend 
the ship’s antisubmarine warfare attack 
capability well beyond the horizon. 

For defense against air and missile 
threats the ship will have a long-range 
air search radar, a new gunfire control 
system of great accuracy and quick re- 
action capability, Sparrow missiles, and 
5-inch projectiles. 

The ship will have a full shore bom- 
bardment capability, including two 5- 
inch lightweight guns—the first new 
major shipboard gun system produced by 
our Navy in 18 years. A comparison of 
DD-963 gun range capability and the 
gun capability of various Soviet cruisers 
and destroyers indicates that the 
DD-963, with its new rocket-assisted 
projectiles, will outrange all except the 
Sverdlov cruiser. 

Of importance to the young men who 
will man these ships, the living condi- 
tions in the DD-963 class will surpass 
those of any previous destroyer. Note- 
worthy also is the fact that the ships in- 
corporate equipment to overcome air and 
water pollution. 

From the beginning, the basic aim of 
the DD-963 program has been to procure, 
through series production, a large num- 
ber of identical destroyers which meet 
the Navy’s operational requirements at 
minimum life cycle cost. The plan always 
has been to award a multiyear contract 
to a single shipbuilder. This will mini- 
mize the cost growth, delays, claims and 
inefficiencies. The currently approved 
procurement plan beginning in fiscal 
year 1970 avoids peak funding, insures 
proper ship construction economies, and 
delivers the ships at least cost to the 
Government. 

Mr. President, I stress that the ex- 
panding Soviet threat to our sea lines of 
communications requires our Navy to be 
equipped with modern antisubmarine 
warfare forces of which destroyers are 
the backbone. The Soviet submarine 
force each year, in its pattern of opera- 
tions, is extending its patrols for longer 
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periods, in greater numbers, and at 
greater distances than ever before. It is 
apparent to me, Mr. President, that to 
maintain our sealanes of communica- 
tion, in light of this growing Soviet ca- 
pability, requires a modern Navy with 
up-to-date ships and equipment. The 
DD-963 destroyer program will provide a 
significant step in this direction. We 
need it and we need it just as soon as 
possible. I hope that the Senate will not 
impede this program in any manner. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, and as 
evidence of the problem which we face, I 
call attention to an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Au- 
gust 28, 1970, stating that the authorita- 
tive Jane’s Fighting Ships said that the 
United States and British fleets are being 
reduced below danger levels while the 
Soviet Navy undergoes “spectacular” 
growth. In particular, I would like to call 
attention of the Senate to one statement 
made in Jane’s Fighting Ships: 

The problem the U.S. Navy faces is still the 
encroaching obsolescence of much of the 
fleet. The replacement of these worn out 
ships and aircraft is expensive under present 
market conditions, but cannot be further 
delayed if the Navy is to have the combat 
capabilities which the United States can rely 
on in the future. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the entire article printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 28, 1970] 


JANE’S CALLS SOVIET FLEET’S GROWTH 
“SPECTACULAR” 


LONDON, Aug. 27.—The U.S. and British 
fleets are being reduced below danger levels 
while the Soviet navy undergoes “spectacu- 
lar” growth, the authoritative Jane's Fight- 
ing Ships said today in its 1970-71 edition. 

“There is no hiding place from the ham- 
mer and sickle,” Editor Raymond Blackman 
said in a foreword. 

The U.S. Atlantic Fleet is stretched thinly 
to maintain a Mediterranean presence and is 
unable to maintain the desired capability, 
he said. 

Blackman argued that Soviet naval ac- 
tivity throughout the world—pursued with 
technical confidence and operational com- 
petence, imagination, ingenuity and flexi- 
bility—adds up to a Soviet drive to attain 
supreme sea power. 

Meanwhile, Britain’s naval planners have 
had the dual tasks of reducing the British 
fleet to its lowest peacetime level and creat- 
ing from what remains a fleet adequate for 
the envisaged needs of the late 1970s and the 
1980s, Blackman wrote. 

He said of the American nayy: 

“Those of responsible opinion in the 
United States are worried about the military 
posture and budget of the U.S. Navy, which 
is considered to be inadequate to meet 
world-wide national and international com- 
mitments, or even to compensate for the na- 
tural wastage of an aging fleet, an alarming 
proportion of which was built during the 
1939-45 war emergency... 

“The problem the U.S. Navy faces is still 
the encroaching obselescence of much of the 
fleet. The replacement of these worn out 
ships and aircraft is expensive under present 
market conditions, but cannot be further 
delayed if the Navy is to have the combat 
capabilities which the United States can rely 
on in the future.” 

Blackman asserted that “in the Atlantic, 
U.S. Navy resources are stretched thinly to 
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maintain the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean 
as well as a modest force in the Middle East 
. .. The Navy has been unable to maintain 
the modernity, readiness and capability of 
the Atlanta Fleet at the desired level.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Case). The time of the Senator from 
Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield for a question? 

Mr. MUSKIE. I yield. 

Mr. DODD. I should like to say to the 
Senator from Maine that I come from a 
shipbuilding State, too. We have a long 
history in the construction of ships. I 
have read as carefully as I could what the 
Senator has said. He makes sense. There 
is one thing that bothers me about the 
Situation. Litton is the designer, am I 
right about that? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DODD. Does the Senator think 
that the designer of a vessel should be 
given special or extra consideration? 
Under the Senator’s amendment, as I 
read it, he would not get anything for 
having designed the ship, which I take 
it is a good design. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that under the amendment, Litton 
would remain the prime contractor. Lit- 
ton would be responsible for the entire 
ship design and for the procurement of 
essentially all the materiel and construc- 
tion of half the ships. Litton’s share 
under my amendment would involve 
something like 75 percent to 80 percent 
of the dollars. Bath’s share of the sub- 
contract, or whatever other yard it might 
be under my amendment, would have a 
share of 20 percent to 25 percent of the 
dollars. 

In the rest of my argument I can pin- 
point the significant points. 

There is just one issue in this debate, 
whether it is in the national interest 
over the next 10 years to concentrate all 
our destroyer building program in one 
shipyard. 

The points raised in the course of this 
debate by the Senator from Mississippi 
and others are these: 

One, he raises the point, is it fair for 
the Senate and Congress to consider this 
issue at this time. 

May I say to the Senator that this 
issue was raised by a House amendment 
adopted by the House to the bill, before 
an award was made, and at the time 
when the Navy itself was considering the 
options of awarding a contract to one 
shipyard or more than one shipyard. It 
is appropriate in a decision of such seri- 
ous consequences to national security 
that not only the Navy but also Congress 
would, as a whole, share in setting a 
policy which will determine who will 
build the destroyers for the next decade 
and, in effect, determine where the de- 
stroyer building capability of the coun- 
try will be concentrated. 

The second question which has been 
raised in this debate is the question of 
cost, whether a division of the contract 
would increase the costs. 

May I say to my colleague that under 
the amendment, the 15 ships which would 
be taken from under the Litton contract 
would be awarded on the basis of open, 
competitive bidding. 

On this point, may I say to the Sen- 
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ate that Bath, as one of the bidders, sub- 
mitted a bid which, on the basis of all 
the factors except the projection of the 
economic increases, presented costs lower 
than Litton’s. The entire $276 million 
difference was represented not in terms 
of the final cost to the Government, but 
in the difference of the two shipyards 
in projected increases relating to eco- 
nomic factors. Over the period of the 
contract, those differences would disap- 
pear because they are related to the na- 
tional indices of material and labor costs 
that would apply to both shipyards. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on June 
24, 1970, the majority leader on nation- 
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wide television made some statistics 
available regarding the amount of money 
being spent by the present administra- 
tion on human needs. 

On August 20 in Los Angeles, the Vice 
President spoke about the emphasis this 
administration is placing on adequately 
funding programs designed to aid all our 
people. 

A few days after the Vice President’s 
speech, I indicated on the floor of the 
Senate to the majority leader that for 
each thousand dollars of expenditures a 
certain amount was being channeled into 
the fields of health, education, urban 
renewal, the environment, and education 
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for the handicapped. I said at that time 
that I believed this administration had 
allocated for each thousand dollars more 
moneys for these programs than for the 
previous 4 fiscal years. 

Under a previous order, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD at 
this time a series of tables which, with 
but one exception, indicate that this ad- 
ministration is devoting a greater share 
of each thousand dollars spent than the 
previous administration did in the past 
4 fiscal years. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MANSFIELD IN CONGRESSIONAL RECORD '—STATEMENT: FOR THE COMING YEAR, OF EACH $1,000 


1966 1967 


About $7 is requested for health and 
mental health research: 
Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration (organization total 
including administration): 
In millions of dollars 1,077 
Per $1,000 of total outlays. . 6. 81 
Total health function (650): 
In millions of dollars.. Oe 6,721 
Per $1,000 of total outlays. 1 42. 47 
About $7.50 for elementary and secondary 
education: 
Appropriation account—elementary 
and secondary education: 
In millions of dollars. 
Per $1,000 of total outlays. 
Subfunction 601 (elementary and sec- 
ondary education): 


1, 266 
8.00 


In millions of dollars 1 2,439 
Per $1,000 of total outlays.. 3. 15.41 
About $5 for urban renewal for our cities: 
Urban renewal pion account: 
In millions of dollars 
Per $1,000 of total outlays- - 


445 
2.81 


Account: Air pollution control 
Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion.. 
Rural water and waste disposal grants.. 
Total of above, in POERA of 
dollars.. 
Per $1,000 of total outlays. 
Pollution (including above, and also 


G1 


172 
1.09 


1 June 24, 1970, pages 21231—21233. (Cong. Record.) 
2 Not available. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi will state it. 

Mr. STENNIS. What is the parliamen- 
tary situation? What is the pending mat- 
ter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Case). The question is on adoption of 
amendment No. 811, as modified August 
31, 1970, by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. STENNIS. In other words, a 
straight vote of “yea” for the amend- 
ment and “nay” against the amend- 
ment; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the customary procedure. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has now been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie), No. 811, as modified by 
him on August 31. 


1968 


1,417 
7.92 


2,595 
14.51 


2.44 
(20.9) (30.7) (38.6) (56.9) (79.7) (104.2) 


116.5) (130.2) (184.1) (214.9) (258.0) (465.0 
( 4 CRD (5.8 ¢ »¢ 2» ¢ ) 


1.41 


Estimated in 
1971 budget 


1969 1970 1971 


Estimated in 
1971 budget 


1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 


pesticides, radiation, solid waste, 


noise, and thermal): 


Total outlays, in millions of dol- 


tars... 


Per $1,000 of total outlays 


1,468 
7.42 
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Note: 1970 and 1971 had allowances for contingencies and pay raises. 


On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RIBICOFF (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON). 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCarty), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss), and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. TypIncs) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop) is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 


from South Dakota (Mr. Munpt) would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 62, as follows: 
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YEAS—29 
Hatfield 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong i 
Jordan, Idaho 
Long 
Magnuson 
McClellan 
McGovern 
Metcalf 

Miller 
Montoya 


Dole 
Dominick Murphy 
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Smith, Ml. 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 


Nelson 
Pearson 
Percy 
Randolph 
Russell Stevens 
Saxbe Symington 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Ribicoff, for. 
NOT VOTING—8 
McCarthy Packwood 
Cannon Moss Tydings 
Inouye Mundt 

So Mr. Muskre’s amendment (No. 811), 
as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. THURMOND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 868 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Case). Under the previous order, the 
Senate now turns to amendment No. 868, 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT). Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, the time has been 
equally divided, 20 minutes to a side. 

The clerk will state the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 18, line 7, insert “(a)” immedi- 
ately after “Src. 501.”. 

On page 18, between lines 21 and 22, insert 
the following: 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall become effective only in 
the event that H.R. 15628 of the 91st Con- 
gress, a bill amending the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, or other legislation authorizing 
funds for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1970, for carrying out the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, fails to be enacted into law within 
fifteen days after the sine die adjournment 
of the second session of the 9lst Congress. 
The Congress declares that enactment of 
subsection (a) of this section as a part of 
the Act authorizing funds for military pro- 
curement rather than as a part of an Act 
relating to foreign military sales or foreign 
assistance shall in no respect be considered 
as a precedent to be followed by the Congress 
in the future.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senate is not 
in order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment that is drafted as a 
substitute for the Fulbright amendment. 
Rather than offer the amendment as a 
substitute, I can offer it as a separate 
amendment to the bill, with the proviso 
that the same 20-minute limitation will 
apply, or even less. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Fulbright amendment is disposed of 
my amendment be eligible at that time 
for a 20-minute time limitation on its 
own bottom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the majority 
leader? The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 


Anderson 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order so we can hear the Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is twofold. 
One, to protect the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Con- 
trary to allegations, it does not go in any 
way to the substantive issue of providing 
arms for Israel. 

Two, to give the opportunity to the 
Senate to review and understand how 
unrestricted existing laws are relating to 
the availability of money for giving or 
selling arms, to foreign countries. 

It is amazing how far Congress has 
gone over the years in removing any 
really effective controls on the disposi- 
tion of arms around the world. 

Section 501 of the current bill contains 
an open-ended and unrestricted author- 
ization for the “transfer to Israel by sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty, such aircraft, 
and equipment appropriate to use, main- 
tain, and protect such aircraft, as may 
be necessary to counteract any past, 
present, or future increased military as- 
sistance provided to other countries in 
the Middle East.” The provision clearly 
deals with policy and substantive mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

If this section were introduced as a 
bill, there is no question but that it would 
be referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee for consideration, not to the 
Armed Services Committee. 

The Standing Rules of the Senate con- 
fer jurisdiction on the Foreign Relations 
Committee for the following subjects, 
among others: 

First, foreign loans. Section 501 clearly 
authorizes foreign loans; and 

Second, relations of the United States 
with foreign nations generally. Section 
501 involves most delicate relations be- 
tween the United States and Israel, oth- 
er nations in the Middle East, and with 
the Soviet Union. 

If the Armed Services Committee is to 
justify any claim to jurisdiction over 
arms sales to Israel, or any other coun- 
try, it must do so under its jurisdiction 
over matters involving “common defense 
generally.” It can hardly be argued that 
“common defense” relates to a country 
with which the United States is not 
joined by a security treaty. All other 
subjects over which the Armed Services 
Committee is given jurisdiction by the 
Senate rules are irrelevant to this issue. 

In the past there have been occasions 
when questions arose concerning a pos- 
sible overlap in the jurisdictions or inter- 
ests of the two committees. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has always 
tried to lean over backwards to be ac- 
commodating in such cases. We have 
either asked the Armed Services Commit- 
tee to sit with us, as in the hearings on 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, or arrange- 
ments have been worked out for joint or 
serial referrals, as with the resolution 
concerning troop deployments in Europe. 
On matters where both committees have 
had an interest the Foreign Relations 
Committee has tried hard to establish an 
atmosphere where comity and courtesy 
prevailed instead of insisting on strict 
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adherence to the letter of the jurisdic- 
tional rules. 

But we are not dealing here with a case 
of overlapping or questionable jurisdic- 
tion. Both the Senate’s rules and tradi- 
tional practice give unquestioned juris- 
diction to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations over foreign arms sales matters. 
Prior to 1968, when the Congress passed 
the Foreign Military Sales Act, arms 
sales to foreign countries were authorized 
by the Foreign Assistance Act, the suc- 
cessor to the old Mutual Security Act. 
Since the days of the Marshall Plan all 
military aid matters have been subject 
to yearly review by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

The bill to authorize the annual credit 
sales ceilings, under the permanent For- 
eign Military Sales Act, was the subject 
of nearly 8 weeks of debate in the Senate 
earlier this summer. It should be remem- 
bered that the delay in passage of that 
bill was due to a filibuster by adminis- 
tration forces, not by any action on the 
part of committee members. I point out 
that that bill, H.R. 15628, contains not 
only an authorization of $600 million in 
credit for arms sales abroad but also a 
section pertaining directly to arms sales 
to Israel. That section, approved in the 
Senate by a vote of 59-1, expresses the 
sense of Congress that “the President 
should be supported in his position that 
arms will be made available and credit 
provided to Israel and other friendly 
states, to the extent that the President 
determines such assistance to be needed 
in order to meet threats to the security 
and independence of such states.” The 
section also states that “if the authori- 
zation in the Foreign Military Sales 
Act ... should prove to be insufficient 
to effectuate this stated policy, the Presi- 
dent should promptly submit to the Con- 
gress requests for an appropriate sup- 
plementary authorization and appropria- 
tion.” I might note that while the Mili- 
tary Sales bill was being debated in the 
Senate, and before the defense authori- 
zation bill was reported, I wrote to the 
Chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to express my committee’s con- 
cern over this invasion of its jurisdiction. 
In that letter, which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point, I urged members of the 
Armed Services Committee to introduce 
an amendment to the Military Sales bill 
if they thought that this language was 
not strong enough, or if the authoriza- 
tion were not sufficient. No such amend- 
ment was ever proposed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1970. 
The Honorable JoHN STENNIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: At a Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee meeting on June 24 there 
was discussion of an amendment to the De- 
fense Procurement Act which, according to 


press reports, was adopted by your Commit- 
tee. The amendment to which I refer au- 
thorizes the President to transfer to Israel 
by sale or other credit means such aircraft 
and equipment as may be necessary to coun- 
teract increased military assistance provided 
by other countries in the Middle East. 
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Members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations appreciate that our respective 
Committees occasionally have situations in 
which questions arise relating to Committee 
jurisdiction. And, as you know, there have 
been several occasions in the past when we 
have asked the Armed Services Committee 
to sit with us on borderline cases, or, when 
without precipitating discussion of jurisdic- 
tional questions we have arranged for joint 
or serial referrals. Indeed, I believe the Mans- 
field resolution with respect to troop deploy- 
ments in Europe (S. Res. 292) has been re- 
ferred to our Committees jointly. 

Thus, it is with the utmost respect for the 
jurisdictional rules of the Senate that on 
behalf of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions I suggest the amendment to which I 
have referred concerns a subject within the 
jurisdiction of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on the grounds that the amendment 
relates to “foreign loans”, “relations ... with 
foreign nations generally”, or “commercial 
intercourse with foreign nations.” 

I might add that the bill now before the 
Senate, H.R. 15628, to amend the Foreign 
Military Sales Act (a bill considered for a 
number of years by the Foreign Relations 
Committee) deals rather precisely with the 
subject of cash and credit sales of military 
equipment to foreign nations. In fact, Sec- 
tion 5 of that bill as favorably reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations ex- 
presses the sense of Congress that “the Presi- 
dent should be supported in his position 
that arms will be made available and credits 
provided to Israel and other friendly states, 
to the extent that the President determines 
such assistance to be needed in order to meet 
threats to the security and independence of 
such states.” That section continues, noting 
that “if the authorization in the Foreign 
Military Sales Act... should prove to be 
insufficient to effectuate this stated policy, 
the President should promptly submit to the 
Congress requests for an appropriate supple- 
mentary authorization and appropriation.” 

If the foregoing language is not forceful 
enough in the opinion of Members of the 
Committee on Armed Forces, I should think 
that an amendment to the pending bill 
would be a more appropriate vehicle for 
bringing the subject before the Senate than 
an amendment to the Defense Procurement 
Act. 

I bring these views to your attention for 
such use and consideration as you may think 
proper. 

With best wishes, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, con- 
trary to the assertion by the Secretary 
of Defense, the foreign military sales 
bill now in conference contains ample 
funds for providing additional planes to 
Israel, if the President has decided that 
it is in the national interest to do so, as 
Secretary Laird’s letter implies. There is 
no limit on how much of the $600 million 
authorization in the bill the President 
can use for Israel. 

Secretary Laird said, in his letter to 
Senator STENNIS: 

The requirements of Israel have increased 
significantly since 25 February 1970 when 


our Foreign Military Sales Congressional 
Presentation Document was submitted. 


At no time since then—until yester- 
day—has the administration suggested 
that a supplemental authorization for 
Israel might be needed, despite the fact 
that the military sales bill did not pass 
the Senate until June 30. If the admin- 
istration wants additional aid for Israel 
they should follow the traditional, 
straightforward procedure of asking for 
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a supplemental authorization instead of 
using this back-door approach, which 
evades the scrutiny of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

This move appears to be the foot in the 
door to a general attempt to transfer all 
military aid and sales matters to the 
Armed Services Committee—because the 
Foreign Relations Committee has been 
too critical of current arms aid policies. 
Of course, the bureaucracy would like to 
have free access to the Defense Depart- 
ment’s budget for the arms giveaway and 
sales programs. This may be the opening 
wedge to that unless the Congress is per- 
mitted to work its will on the military 
sales bill. 

One other point concerning the al- 
leged need for additional authority to 
give Israel arms. There are a number 
of sources for providing arms even if 
the military sales bill is not enacted. Let 
me mention but a few and I will insert 
ms the Recorp more detailed informa- 

on: 

First. Purchase through credit from 
the Export-Import Bank, following a 
Presidential determination; 

Second. Use of military grant aid 
funds—$350 million authorized for fiscal 
year 1971: 

Third. Use of the $300 million “draw- 
down” authority under section 506 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act; 

Fourth, By declaring arms and equip- 
ment “excess,” as was done last year 
with jets for Taiwan; 

Fifth. Purchase through commercial 
channels with credit extended by pri- 
vate banks; and 

Sixth. Purchase under sections 21 and 
22 of the permanent Foreign Military 
Sales Act which, in effect, permit the 
Department of Defense to act as Israel’s 
purchasing agent, 

Israel will get the arms she wants, if 
the President wants to give them. There 
should be no doubt about that. 

The military sales bill, however, is still 
very much alive, and I have no doubt 
that the conferees will meet again short- 
ly after the end of the House recess. For 
the Senate to approve section 501 as 
written under these circumstances 
would be both premature and a direct 
violation of the jurisdiction of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

My amendment would not strike sec- 
tion 501 from the bill nor would it dimi- 
nish its authority. It would merely make 
the authority of section 501 condition- 
al on the Congress’ failure to pass a 
military sales bill before adjournment. 
And it would insure that the inclusion 
of a military sales item in this bill will 
not be considered as a precedent for the 
handling of future military sales legis- 
lation, so that the traditional jurisdic- 
tion of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee over this subject will be preserved. 

The 90-day cease-fire in the Middle 
East will not expire until November 5, 
after the Congress has adjourned. 

Although, as Secretary Laird has said, 
arms deliveries to Israel may continue 
during the cease-fire period they will not 
be affected in any way by the withhold- 
ing of this authority for only a matter of 
a few weeks. Any arms deliveries during 
this intervening period were financed 
long ago and have been in the pipeline 
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for some time. We are dealing here with 
financing for items to be delivered well 
in the future, not immediate require- 
ments. So as a practical matter there is 
no need for additional arms sales au- 
thority until well after the time when it 
will be known definitely whether the 
conferees on the military sales bill can 
reach agreement. 

Mr. President, this amendment does 
not in any way affect the substance of 
section 501. To charge that it does so is 
but a “red herring” to divert attention 
from the real issue. It has nothing to do 
with whether the United States will or 
will not provide jets to Israel, or the 
number that may be provided. It relates 
only to a matter of jurisdiction. The Sen- 
ate has already passed a bill which au- 
thorizes funds for selling aircraft to 
Israel. That bill is in conference. 

All my amendment does is to stop the 
rug from being pulled out from under 
that conference. It is not merely the 
jurisdiction of the Foreign Relations 
Committee at issue here; it is the pres- 
ervation of the comity and mutual 
respect between committees so essential 
to the proper functioning of the Senate. 
I hope that the amendment will be con- 
sidered in that light. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
compilation of the sources for supplying 
arms to Israel even if the military sales 
bill in conference does not pass the Con- 
gress. 

There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STAFF MeMoraANDUM—SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Subject: Possibilities of Supplying Jet Air- 
craft to Israel. 

Without passage of the pending Foreign 
Military Sales Bill, Israel could receive jet 
aircraft from the United States under any 
of the following: 

1. Private Commercial Channels: Assum- 
ing the State Department would provide the 
necessary export license, Israel could pur- 
chase any jet aircraft directly from the U.S. 
manufacturer. The terms and conditions of 
the sale would be subject to negotiation. 
Israel has purchased military equipment 
through these regular commercial channels. 

2. Foreign Military Sales Act of 1968: 

(a) Sections 21 and 22 provide the Presi- 
dent with the authority to sell defense arti- 
cles or services on a regular commercial basis. 
The purchaser has up to 120 days after de- 
livery to make payment. Israel is eligible to 
purchase defense articles on these terms. 

From 1965 to 1969, Israel used this method 
more than any other to purchase U.S. mili- 
tary equipment. 

(b) Section 32 prohibits the Export-Im- 
port Bank from extending credit to a less- 
developed country for the purchase of mili- 
tary equipment. However, for purposes of 
distinguishing between developed and less- 
developed countries, EX-IM Bank officials 
follow the interest equalization tax provi- 
sion of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Aside from some 20 countries listed under 
this provision as economically developed 
(Israel is not listed as one of them), the 
President determines which countries are 
categorized as developed and which are less 
developed. Israel is presently categorized as 
“less developed.” But it could be categor- 
ized as “developed” if the President so deter- 
mined, Such a determination by the Presi- 
dent would make Israel eligible for EX-IM 
Bank credits. 
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In talking with the Treasury Department 
about the categories of developed and less- 
developed countries under the interest 
Equalization Tax provision, it was apparent 
that the determination of these categories 
is not based on economic criteria alone. I 
was told, for example, that Iran and Libya 
are categorized as “developed” while, as 
stated above, Israel is categorized as “less 
developed.” I asked Treasury how this could 
be in view of Israel’s greater economic devel- 
opment, relative to both Iran and Libya, and 
I was told that there are “other factors” that 
entered into determining the two categories 
and that they are considered on an inter- 
agency basis. 

3. Foreign 
Amended: 

(a) Section 504 authorizes an appropria- 
tion for military grant aid of $350 million 
for FY 1971, The President could use any or 
all of this amount for supplying Israel with 
military equipment. The House has passed 
the Foreign Aid Appropriations Bill for FY 
1971, including in it the full $350 million for 
military grant aid. The bill is pending in the 
Senate. Foreign aid expenditures are now be- 
ing made under continuing resolution, 

(b) Section 506 gives the President “Spe- 
cial Authority” to draw from Department of 
Defense stocks an additional $300 million for 
military assistance during the present fiscal 
year providing he determines such action 
“vital to the security of the United States.” 
Any or all of this amount could be used to 
meet Israel’s requirements. This provision is 
subject to subsequent reimbursement from 
future MAP appropriations, 

In considering (a) and (b), it is well to 
recall that, under the Foreign Assistance Act, 
“The President is authorized to furnish mili- 
tary assistance on such terms and conditions 
as he may determine. . .” Assuming Israel 
preferred to purchase jet aircraft (as versus 
receiving them gratis), the President has the 
authority to provide up to $650 million in 
credit to Israel for the purchase of such air- 
craft. He could provide any or all of this 
amount on, say, a 40-year basis at 2 percent 
interest. 

Moreover, the President could provide Is- 
rael with jet aircraft on a loan basis. In other 
words, the President could loan Israel a 
squadron of Phantom jets, and has the au- 
thority to determine the terms and conditions 
of the loan arrangement. 

(c) Under section 503 the President can 
provide “excess defense articles” for pur- 
poses of military assistance. For all practical 
purposes there is no limitation on the 
amount of surplus equipment that can be 
given away or sold in any fiscal year. (You 
will recall that this authority was used dur- 
ing the last fiscal year to give Taiwan a num- 
ber of F-100s and F-104s after the Senate re- 
fused to authorize an additional $54.5 million 
in military aid to that country. So far as I 
know, there are no F-4s in the excess stock- 
pile, but a squadron of them could be de- 
clared excess, as witness the F-100s and F- 
104s.) 

The FY 1971 Military Authorization Bill, 
reported July 14, authorizes the sale of jet 
aircraft to Israel. Section 501 of the bill pro- 
vides as follows: 

“The Congress views with grave concern 
the deepening involvement of the Soviet 
Union in the Middle East and the clear and 
present danger to world peace resulting from 
such involvement which cannot be ignored 
by the United States. In order to restore and 
maintain the military balance in the Middle 
East, by furnishing to Israel the means of 
providing for its own security, the President 
is authorized to transfer to Israel, by sale, 
credit, or guaranty, such aircraft, and equip- 
ment appropriate to use, maintain and pro- 
tect such aircraft, as may be necessary to 
counteract any past, present, or future in- 
creased military assistance provided to other 
countries of the Middle East. Any such sale, 
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Assistance Act of 1961, as 
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credit sale, or guaranty shal] be made on 
terms and conditions not less favorable than 
those extended to other countries which re- 
ceive the same or similar types of aircraft 
and equipment.” 

It should perhaps be emphasized that un- 
til there is a change in the Administration's 
policy even the passage of the Military Sales 
Bill would not secure for Israel the Phantom 
jets she has requested. Likewise, as the above- 
mentioned possibilities indicate, the Presi- 
dent has considerable leeway under existing 
law to meet Israel’s request—but, again, be- 
fore any of these possibilities are open to 
him, there must be a ¢ in policy. 

I certainly think, for orderly procedure, 
that this amendment ought to be adopted. 
It cannot possibly prevent the sale of weap- 
ons to Israel. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is the main 
thrust of the Senator’s amendment to 
the point that he feels that his com- 
mittee should have jurisdiction over sale 
of arms to foreign countries, rather than 
the Armed Services Committee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not that I feel 
that; it is the rules of the Senate which 
specifically spell it out, and that has al- 
ways been true up until this session. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Sena- 
tor’s amendment clarify that point? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Foreign 
Military Sales Act does not pass—I think 
it will, of course, but if it does not—this 
section 501 will go into effect. It does not 
change it. But the orderly way is for 
completion of congressional action on 
the bill, passed by the Senate, which 
provides authority for $600 million in 
sales. In addition to that authority the 
President also has the right to sell 
through the Import-Export Bank, the 
right to give arms away through the 
grant aid program and there are other 
means available. Even those items that 
have a limit are very large. This amend- 
ment does not in any way prohibit Is- 
rael from getting her jets. All my 
amendment seeks to accomplish is to 
insure orderly procedure. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the Senator’s 
amendment is accepted, it would not af- 
fect sales to any country, not just Israel, 
but any country, for example sales to 
Libya that we have made? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would not affect 
it. This amendment is related specifi- 
cally to Israel, but it would not affect the 
sales to Israel, which are the only ones 
the Jackson amendment was directed at. 
The other one comes under the bill, the 
one in conference, which, as the Senator 
knows, is hung up primarily over the 
Cooper-Church amendment. We had 
several conferences, but the House went 
out of session, as the Senator knows. We 
will meet again, no doubt, as soon as 
they come back. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. In the letter of the Secre- 
tary of Defense to the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, he says: 

Israeli requirements for military credit 
may be filled from the President’s budget if 
the Jackson Amendment prevails. This will 
not be the case, however, if Mr. Fulbright’s 
amendment to the Jackson Amendment is 
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adopted, and I urge your opposition to such 
adoption. 


He points out that: 

There is, additionally, the question of tim- 
ing of fund availability for Israel. The long 
deferral in Congressional approval of fiscal 
years 1970 and 1971 FMS legislation has al- 
ready delayed important programs in about 
a dozen countries including Israel. Moreover, 
delay until fifteen days after the sine die 
adjournment of the Congress could mean 
that vital funds would not be available for 
the maintenance of the military balance in 
the Middle East, a policy to which the 
United States is committed. 


Would the Senator comment on that? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Well, I am not quite 
sure what he means by the President’s 
budget. 

But as to use of the existing author- 
ity, they are already supplying arms 
through the regular sales program as 
the Senator well knows. I have another 
letter which the Secretary marked “con- 
fidential.” The one from which the Sen- 
ator quoted is for immediate release. 
I got one today marked “confidential” 
which I can show the Senator, but can- 
not put into the Record under existing 
law. 

I do not know whether he meant to 
use the word “sell” or “give,” because 
there is authority from various sources 
which I have outlined making arms or 
aircraft available to Israel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 4 
minutes. 

The Senator knows that last year, 
when we turned down special funds for 
Taiwan, they turned around and made 
the planes available to Taiwan under the 
excess program, which they could do for 
Israel. I only cite that to illustrate that, 
in the case of a real emergency, the 
President can use that authority. He can 
also furnish them $300 million in arms, 
if it is an emergency, pending a supple- 
mental appropriation, or whatever 
orderly way he might wish to follow. 

What is involved here is whether there 
is to be an orderly procedure for the au- 
thorization and control of these various 
programs for selling and giving away 
arms. We suggested to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that they offer an ap- 
propriate amendment to the sales bill, 
and they did not choose to do it. 

The provision involved here is an open- 
ended authorization, without any limit 
or restriction whatever. There is no 
limitation for the number of years the 
authority will be in effect. They just say, 
“Whatever you want to give them—$10 
billion or $20 billion—go ahead if you 
want to.” 

Normally we do not do that for any- 
one, anywhere. We certainly do not do 
it for domestic programs. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does not the Senator 
know that under the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, language, one-half of the 
amount which it is intended to give to 
the Israeli defense will not be possible? 
Not more than one-half can be made 
available under the present Military 
Sales Act alone. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think that 
is correct. I think it is a question of the 
discretion of the President, if the Sen- 
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ator is talking about grants or sales. If 
it is credit sales, he can use the Export- 
Import Bank, for example. All he has to 
do is declare that Israel is a developed 
country. He can supply them through the 
Export-Import Bank, if he wants to, a 
billion dollars worth, or more. 

Mr. SCOTT. All the Jackson amend- 
ment says is that he can help Israel to 
the degree to which assistance is com- 
mitted; and under the Senator’s amend- 
ment, the Senator says he cannot. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The law is avail- 
able. I have the details; the Senator 
himself can interpret it. He does not 
have to take my word or that of the De- 
fense Department. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Referring now to title V, page 18 of 
the bill, which is section 501, I was op- 
posed to this as an amendment to the 
bill, and voted against it in the commit- 
tee. However, a majority of the commit- 
tee voted for it, and I stand by the com- 
mittee in support of that section now. 

The Senator from Washington was 
the author of the amendment in commit- 
tee, and I ask unanimous consent that I 
may now turn over all the time in op- 
position to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, now under considera- 
tion, to the Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Washington 
is recognized. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, how 
much time? Twenty minutes to the side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The side 
in opposition to the amendment has 19 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. President, the issue before us is 
a simple one: will the Senate now pro- 
vide the President with the authority he 
needs to implement our long-standing 
policy in the Middle East, a policy based 
upon support for the security of Israel 
and the maintenance of a military bal- 
ance in the Middle East? 

That there exists a consensus among 
us as to the wisdom and importance of 
this policy is a certainty affirmed by five 
Presidents and more than three-fourths 
of the current membership of the Senate. 

The distinguished Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has said 
that his amendment is nothing more 
than an effort to protect the jurisdiction 
of his committee. To the people of Israel, 
and to the citizens of the world whose 
security rests on the avoidance of war 
in the Middle East, the Senator’s 
amendment is more than that. It would 
deny or delay the absolutely essential 
authority upon which we can provide, 
on favorable credit terms, the aircraft 
and other equipment necessary for the 
defense of Israel and for the stability of 
the Middle East. 

Section 501 of the Defense Procure- 
ment Act contains a policy statement of 
great importance. It is a policy statement 
that echoes the sentiments of 81 Sena- 
tors who have expressed themselves in 
letters to the President or the Secretary 
of State. Section 501 would enable the 
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President to respond positively to their 
expressed view, and to give effect to their 
collective request. I ask, Mr. President, 
that the names of Senators who have 
called upon the President or the Secre- 
tary of State to provide adequate mili- 
tary aid to Israel be inserted in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

James B. Allen (D-Ala.). 

Gordon Allott (R-Colo.). 

Howard H. Baker, Jr. (R-Tenn.). 

Birch Bayh (D-Ind.). 

Wallace F, Bennett (R-Utah). 

J. Caleb Boggs (R-Del.). 

Quentin N. Burdick (D-N. Dak.). 

Harry F. Byrd, Jr. (D-Va.). 

Robert C. Byrd (D-W. Va.). 

Howard W. Cannon (D-Nev.). 

Clifford P, Case (R-N.J.). 

Marlow W. Cook (R-Ky.). 

Norris Cotton (R-N.H.). 

Alan Cranston (D-Calif.). 

Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.). 

Peter H. Dominick (R-Colo.). 

Thomas F. Eagleton (D-Mo.). 

Paul J. Fannin (R-Ariz.). 

Hiram L. Fong (R-Hawaii). 

Charles E. Goodell (R-N.Y.). 

Albert Gore (D-Tenn.). 

Mike Gravel (D-Alaska). 

Clifford P. Hansen (R-Wyo.). 

Fred R. Harris (D-Okla.). 

Philip A. Hart (D-Mich.). 

Vance Hartke (D-Ind.). 

Spessard L. Holland (D-Fla.). 

Roman L. Hruska (R-Nebr.). 

Daniel K. Inouye (D-Hawaii). 

Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.). 

Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.). 

Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.). 

Ernest F. Hollings (D-S.C.). 

Willam B. Saxbe (R-Ohio). 

Alan Bible (D-Neyv.). 

Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. (R-Md.). 

George McGovern (D-S. Dak.). 

Thomas J. McIntyre (D-N.H.). 

Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.). 

Walter F. Mondale (D-Minn.). 

Joseph M. Montoya (D-N. Mex.). 

Frank E, Moss (D-Utah). 

George Murphy (R-Calif.). 

Edmund S. Muskie (D-Maine). 

Gaylord Nelson (D-Wisc.). 

Robert W. Packwood (R-Oreg.). 

John O. Pastore (D-R.I.). 

Claiborne Pell (D-R.I.). 

Charles H. Percy (R-Iil.). 

Winston L. Prouty (R-Vt.). 

William Proxmire (D-Wisc.). 

Jennings Randolph (D-W. Va.). 

Richard S. Schweiker (R-Pa.). 

Ralph T. Smith (R-Ii1.). 

John Sparkman (D-Ala.). 

William B. Spong, Jr. (D-Va.). 

John Stennis (D-Miss.). 

Ted Stevens (R-Alaska). 

Strom Thurmond (R-S.C.). 

John G. Tower (R-Tex.). 

Joseph D. Tydings (D-Md.). 

Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (D-N.J.) 

Ralph Yarborough (D-Tex.). 

Stephen M. Young (D-Ohio). 

James B. Pearson (R-Kans.). 

B. Everett Jordan (D-N.C.). 

Frank Church (D-Idaho),. 

Sam Ervin, Jr. (D-N.C.). 

Carl T. Curtis (R-Nebr.). 

Stuart Symington (D-Mo.). 

Hugh Scott (R-Pa.). 

Herman E. Talmadge (D-Ga.). 

Gale W. McGee (D-Wyo.). 

Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.). 

Abraham Ribicoff (D-Conn.). 

Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.). 

Edward W. Brooke (R—Mass.) . 

Robert J. Dole (R-Kans.). 
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Edward J. Gurney (R-Fia.). 
Jack Miller (R-Iowa). 
Harold E, Hughes (D-Iowa). 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from the Secre- 
tary of Defense to the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, dated Au- 
gust 31, 1970. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1970. 
Hon, JOHN C, STENNIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I oppose the Ful- 
bright Amendment to Section 501 of the 
Military Procurement Authorization Act cur- 
rently in debate, 

The Fulbright Amendment states that Sec- 
tion 501, the Jackson Amendment, will not 
become operative unless the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Act fails to become law. This im- 
plies that the provisions of the FMS Act 
adequately meet the credit needs of Israel. 
This implication is strengthened by Mr. Ful- 
bright's comment that the FMS Bill “con- 
tains ample funds for that purpose”. 

This is not the case and I must urge dis- 
approval of the proposal. 

The requirements of Israel have increased 
significantly since 25 February 1970 when 
our Foreign Military Sales Congressional 
Presentation Document was submitted. In 
the light of this requirement, I believe that 
we must provide credit to Israel in a sub- 
stantially larger amount than we have an- 
ticipated. When the Conference Committee 
approves the FMS legislation, we expect to 
be able to provide less than one-half of Is- 
raeli requirements from funds contained 
therein. 

Israeli requirements for military credit 
may be filled from the President’s budget if 
the Jackson Amendment prevails. This will 
not be the case, however, if Mr. Fulbright’s 
amendment to the Jackson Amendment is 
adopted and I urge your opposition to such 
adoption. 

There is, additionally, the question of 
timing of fund availability for Israel. The 
long deferral in Congressional approval of 
fiscal years 1970 and 1971 FMS legislation has 
already delayed important programs in about 
a dozen countries including Israel. Moreover, 
delay until fifteen days after the sine die 
adjournment of the Congress could mean 
that vital funds would not be available for 
the maintenance of the military balance in 
the Middle East, a policy to which the 
United States is committed. 

With regard to arms deliveries to Israel 
during the 90-day cease-fire, we are taking 
such steps as are necessary to assure that the 
arms balance does not tip against Israel. FMS 
legislation or other credit arrangements for 
Israel should, therefore, not be delayed fur- 
ther, and we must assure that the total avail- 
able credit is adequate to maintain a balance 
subject to rapid change. 

We have hope, of course, along with Sen- 
ator Pulbright, that the cease-fire will hold 
and will lead to lasting peace. Our aid policy 
is based upon and acts in support of this 
common objective. 

Sincerely, 
MELVIN R. LARD. 


Mr. JACKSON. The precise effect of 
the pending amendment would be either 
to kill or delay the crucial authority con- 
tained in section 501. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How does it kill it? 
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It says specifically it is not to be effec- 
tive unless the Foreign Military Sales 
bill does not pass. That bill contains a 
great deal of authority. 

Mr. JACKSON. But if the conference 
committee reaches an agreement that is 
approved by both bodies and sent to the 
President, then that supersedes section 
501. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. But 
that is—— 

Mr. JACKSON. And I want to point 
out right here and now, the real issue 
is the amount of credit that will be avail- 
able for Israel’s needs; and under the 
Military Sales Act, taking together fiscal 
1970 and fiscal 1971, there simply are no 
funds available to fulfill future commit- 
ments to Israel. All the money has been 
obligated by agreement covering the 13 
nations. This is the crux of the issue. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Assuming that that 
is true—I do not agree that it is true, 
because there are other sources—is not 
the orderly way, which the Senate fol- 
lows in every case I know of, to ask for 
a supplemental? Does the Senator know 
of any precedent in which Congress or 
the Senate has ever authorized an un- 
limited appropriation, as this amend- 
ment does, for any country in the world? 

Mr. JACKSON, I cannot cite a specific 
precedent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It never has. 

Mr. JACKSON, The point is that this 
is an unprecedented situation, and the 
truth is that, under the military sales au- 
thorization, if it goes through, for fiscal 
1970 and 1971, a total of $500 million—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is $600 million. 

Mr. JACKSON. All right. The Senator 
knows the total amount. All he has to do 
is check. Only $500 million has been 
authorized for appropriation. No funds 
are available to take care of ongoing 
commitments, This refers to past com- 
mitments. The authority would cover 
agreements already entered into. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator knows 
that the President has discretion to shift 
that. If he wants to give it to Israel, he 
can, 

Mr. JACKSON. They have already en- 
tered into agreements with the other 12 
countries, and there is no authority 
available. This is the heart of the issue. 
The authority under the Military Sales 
Act is not sufficient to meet this imme- 
diate problem. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why did not the 
Senator follow the usual practice and ask 
for a supplemental? That is what is done 
in every other similar case of which I 
know. To go to a different committee and 
give an open-ended authorization, with- 
out any ceiling whatever, I think is un- 
precedented, for a domestic or a foreign 
program. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator knows 
that this is not self-executing. Funds are 
or must be appropriated to carry out the 
terms of this provision. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then, the Senator 
is saying that the authority is of no sig- 
nificance. Did the administration request 
this amendment? 

Mr. JACKSON. No; they did not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator initi- 
ated it? 

Mr. JACKSON, That is correct. I ini- 
tiated it in the Armed Services Commit- 
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tee, in light of the crisis we face in the 
Middle East. 

I just want to say to my good friend 
that I thought—that the Senate ought 
to take a little more initiative in matters 
pertaining to the security of the coun- 
try, and this is exactly what we did. We 
did not stand by and wait. 

I did consult informally with repre- 
sentatives of the executive branch, and 
they welcome this additional authority 
in light of the crisis in the Middle East. 

With respect to the jurisdictional 
question, I want to say that these com- 
mittees overlap. Both committees get 
into areas that pertain to problems of 
the other. I am trying to take care of 
an immediate problem, a critical situa- 
tion, which demands action. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is not overlap- 
ping. What the Senator is proposing is 
that the Foreign Relations Committee 
give up jurisdiction over foreign military 
sales. That can be accomplished in an 
orderly way, but until it is, I think the 
Senator will have to agree that he knows 
of no precedent by which, under similar 
circumstances, the administration does 
not ask for a supplemental, which is the 
right way to do it. We have that in do- 
mestic or foreign matters. We do not go 
around a committee which has jurisdic- 
tion and put in this kind of open-ended 
authorization. 

Did the Senator conduct hearings on 
this authorization? Were there any hear- 
ings on it? 

Mr. JACKSON. No hearings were held 
on it. It was discussed twice at length in 
committee, with 17 senators present. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There were no 
hearings; yet, it is an unlimited authori- 
zation. It could be $10 billion if they 
wish. This is a practice which, I submit, 
is entirely contrary to the traditions and 
practice of the Senate—or of either body, 
for that matter. It is a matter of no 
hearings but an authorization of an un- 
limited amount. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let me say that the 
Appropriations Committee—I want to 
emphasize again—must appropriate the 
funds that are necessary. The letter from 
the Secretary of Defense amply answers 
all questions about the administration’s 
position. They support it. I think this 
amendment is vital to our own security. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one other com- 
ment, for a half minute? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield for a half min- 
ute, because I do want to yield time to 
other Senators. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to refer to 
the letter I put in the Recorp on June 26. 
I wrote to the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, having heard about 
this, and suggested that if the language 
in the existing bill, the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, is not broad enough to cover 
the situation—I will read from the 
letter: 

If the foregoing language is not force- 
ful enough in the opinion of members of 
the committee on Armed Forces, I 
should think that an amendment to the 
pending bill would be a more appropriate 
vehicle for bringing the subject before 
the Senate than an amendment to the 
Defense Procurement Act. 
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If the foregoing language is not forceful 
enough in the opinion of Members of the 
Committee on Armed Forces, I should think 
that an amendment to the pending bill 
would be a more appropriate vehicle for 
bringing the subject before the Senate than 
an amendment to the Defense Procurement 
Act. 


In other words, I suggested in June 
that they follow the usual procedure. 
There certainly is no disposition in the 
Foreign Relations Committee or anyone 
else I know of to deny Israel what is 
needed, but the objective is merely to 
retain the orderly procedure. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, most 
Senators are realists. Had we proceeded 
to attach this amendment to the Mili- 
tary Sales Act, it would have failed ut- 
terly to aid Israel; because some of us 
were aware that this particular act, the 
Military Sales Act, was going to be tied 
up indefinitely. I was aware of this; and 
when I offered the amendment in the 
Committee on Armed Services, I did so 
for the purpose of trying to get action, so 
that the President of the United States 
would be in a position to grant the aid 
he needs. I think that events since then 
have clearly sustained my position. 

Mr. President, if the pending amend- 
ment were adopted, and if the Foreign 
Military Sales Act, or similar legislation, 
were to be enacted into law, section 501 
would die at once. The result would be to 
deny to the President the authority he 
needs to carry out our policy of providing 
Israel with the tools she needs to provide 
for her own defense. If, on the other 
hand, the Foreign Military Sales Act fails 
to be enacted into law, the effect of the 
pending amendment would be to delay 
to a date uncertain the authority con- 
tained in section 501. Either result is un- 
desirable; neither has any redeeming 
value, save as a senseless obstruction to 
important legislation that is supported 
by the administration, the Congress, and 
the American people. 

I am hopeful, Mr. President, that the 
House and Senate conferees will achieve 
a compromise in their deliberations, and 
that they will thereby prepare the way 
for the Foreign Military Sales Act to be 
enacted into law. I am convinced that 
the interest of the Senate in seeing its 
version of the Foreign Military Sales Act 
emerge from conference is adversely af- 
fected by the pending amendment. This is 
so because the pending amendment pro- 
vides that if the conference does produce 
agreement, Israel will have available to 
it only the severely limited credits con- 
tained in the Foreign Military Sales Act, 
rather than the adequate credits avail- 
able under section 501. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the For- 
eign Military Sales Act is inadequate for 
the purpose of assisting Israel to main- 
tain the military balance on which her 
survival—and our vital interests in the 
Middle East—is based. There are several 
reasons why this is the case and why, 
therefore, section 501 is vital: 

First, the total authority to appro- 
priate in the Foreign Military Sales Act 
is only $250 million for each of fiscal 
1970 and 1971, a sum small in itself and 
one which must serve the credit needs of 
approximately 13 nations. The Israeli 
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share of these funds is but a fraction of 
the total and has been negotiated for the 
purpose of meeting Israeli obligations for 
equipment agreed to in earlier years, In 
fact, Mr. President, there are no funds 
available to Israel under the Foreign 
Military Sales Act to meet the sharply 
increased requirements arising out of re- 
cent Soviet aid to the Arab States. 

Moreover, Israel has outstanding ob- 
ligations to make repayments on prior 
arms transactions that today constitute 
a severe burden on an economy already 
laboring under a defense budget that 
consumes more than a quarter of her 
GNP, the equivalent of a $300 billion US. 
defense budget. In addition, Mr. Presi- 
dent, total immediate Israeli needs are 
several times greater than the entire au- 
thorization for Israel in the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Act, and these needs are sub- 
ject to rapid increases as the military 
balance in the Middle East is in a state 
of continuous adjustment. 

Finally, I am bound to say that I an- 
ticipate additional Israeli requirements 
for credit aid. The repeated violations of 
the cease-fire—each time they occur— 
raise the costs to Israel of maintaining 
an adequate defense. This financial bur- 
den on Israel is matched, I believe, by an 
equal burden on the United States to 
provide, on favorable terms, the equip- 
ment necessary to offset the effects of 
clandestine military activity to which 
Israel is now unable to respond as a re- 
sult of their adherence to the terms of 
the cease-fire. We can never offset the 
price in Israeli lives that may have to be 
paid to restore the deteriorating military 
balance. The provision of adequate credit 
aid is the very least we can do. 

Second, section 501 would be necessary 
even if the authority contained in the 
Foreign Military Sales Act were substan- 
tially greater than it in fact is. This is so 
because the terms under which credits 
are made available through that act are 
wholly inappropriate to pressing Israeli 
needs. Repayment, for example, must be 
completed within 10 years. There can be 
no departure from this statutory provi- 
sion. Moreover, it is standing practice 
under the Foreign Military Sales Act to 
charge rates of interest equal to the pre- 
vailing cost to the Treasury. Both of 
these conditions, in the present case, are 
prohibitive, Israeli foreign exchange re- 
serves are such that it is impossible for 
them to meet their defense needs on a 
cash sale basis. Ten year and cost-to-the 
Treasury terms are only a marginal im- 
provement, given the serious state of the 
Israeli economy. 

It is for these reasons that I intro- 
duced section 501, with the intention 
that credits be made available to the ex- 
tent necessary to effect the policy stated 
in section 501. Moreover, I anticipate 
that my intention to have credits made 
available on substantially more favor- 
able terms has proven essential and will 
be so regarded by the executive branch. 
I have in mind a period for repayment 
on the order of 25 years or more, and 
rates of interest that would be negligi- 
ble—and certainly concessionary. 

It was also my intention that the ex- 
ecutive branch should place a broad in- 
terpretation on the terms “equipment 
necessary to use, maintain, and protect 
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[such] aircraft” so that equipment such 
as ordnance, ECM, maintenance and re- 
pair facilities, reconnaissance devices, 
defensive missiles and the like are in- 
cluded, as well as vital.advanced aircraft. 
This is in recognition of the fact that the 
security of Israel is dependent upon the 
unchallenged superiority of the Israeli 
Air Force. 

The Israelis have said that they will 
not be another Czechoslovakia and we 
alone are in a position to help them re- 
store and maintain the military balance. 
I might add that the fate of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1938 is.as real to the Israelis as 
the fate of Czechoslovakia 30 years later, 
in 1968. 

We cannot escape the fact that the 
Soviets have manifested an interest in 
the Middle East since Czarist times, and 
they would be involved there today even 
if Israel did not exist. Moscow is aggres- 
sively exploiting the tragic conflict be- 
tween Arabs and Jews to strengthen the 
Soviet position in the Middle East and to 
destroy Western influence in the area. 
We must recognize the threats to our 
own security that result from Soviet de- 
signs in that region. The Mediterranean 
is of crucial strategic interest to all 
NATO nations, including the United 
States. The Middle East is a gateway not 
only to the Persian Gulf but to the In- 
dian Ocean and North Africa. We have 
important political interests in the Mid- 
dle East where we have good friends, in- 
cluding Israel and a number of nations 
in the Arab world. We, and especially our 
NATO allies, have vital interests in the 
area. 

Mr. President, the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has ex- 
pressed the view that, were it not for the 
fact of cultural and sentimental rela- 
tionships between the United States and 
Israel, the question of who controls Is- 
rael would not involve a direct threat 
to the United States. For the reasons I 
have just suggested, I simply cannot 
agree with this view. 

But I wish to add, Mr. President, my 
deep belief that the cultural and senti- 
mental ties of which the Senator speaks 
are a tribute to the open identification of 
the American people with the ardent 
desire of the Israeli people for freedom, 
peace and security. Far from lamenting 
the fact that we as a nation are moved 
to a common bond with this liberal de- 
mocracy in the Middle East, I am proud 
that our sentiments lie with the impulse 
to democracy and justice wherever in 
the world these values are to be found. 
So long as we retain our determination 
that free men desiring to remain free 
and independent will strike the senti- 
ments of the American people, we and 
the free world will survive and flourish. 

Mr. President, I, for one, could not 
find it in my conscience to ask the Is- 
raelis to allow another day to pass, while 
they continue to support our peace ini- 
tiative at great risk to their survival, 
without assuring them that we will stand 
by our commitment to help them main- 
tain the military balance in the Middle 
East. Section 501 offers such assurances 
by granting the President the authority 
he needs. Seldom in the history of our 
country have the dictates of national 
prudence and honor been so congruent. 
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Seldom has an issue so clear and direct 
been within the power of the Senate 
to resolve, 

Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, section 
501 of the military procurement bill was 
agreed upon in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee after considerable discussion. It 
was not intended nor should it be inter- 
preted as an effort to usurp the juris- 
diction of any other committee. Rather, 
it was approved as a measure necessary 
to provide the executive branch of our 
Government with sufficient flexibility to 
meet its Mideast commitments. 

I do not intend to resurrect the debate 
on the Foreign Military Sales Act at this 
time. It is sufficient to say that that 
legislation simply does not contain ade- 
quate authorization of funds to meet the 
present and expected credit requirements 
for military equipment purchases of the 
Israeli government. According to Secre- 
tary Laird, in his August 31 letter to 
Senator STENNIS, we can expect to be 
able to provide less than one-half of Is- 
rael’s requirements from funds contained 
in the Foreign Military Sales Act. Fur- 
thermore, the FMS bill must also pro- 
vide assistance for some 12 other coun- 
tries. 

Section 501, however, would enable the 
United States to sell to Israel aircraft 
and equipment necessary to maintain 
and protect such aircraft, if it deems 
it necessary to do so. Retention of sec- 
tion 501, unamended, would give the ex- 
ecutive authority to provide aid consist- 
ent with its commitment to Israel with- 
out having to wait and see whether the 
Foreign Military Sales Act ever emerges 
from conference. 

Mr. President, the Mideast ceasefire is 
tenuous. I believe that a firm reaffirma- 
tion of the U.S. determination to rebuff 
Soviet adventures in the Mideast will do 
much to preserve the ceasefire and bring 
about peace there. Without altering the 
military balance in any way, a large vote 
against the Fulbright amendment to sec- 
tion 501 will provide evidence to the So- 
viets that the Senate will not let mere 
technicalities nor jurisdictional squab- 
bles hinder its effort in the Mideast. 

In the course of consideration of the 
military procurement bill, this body has 
consistently voted in a manner which in- 
dicates a determination not to allow this 
Nation to become a militarily inferior 
one. This determination, while meaning- 
less without the hardware necessary to 
implement U.S. policy, will do much to 
convince the Soviets that it is clearly in 
their best interests to pursue peace in the 
Mideast and around the world. We should 
seize on this one additional opportunity 
to underline this determination. 

We should not be deterred by the juris- 
dictional argument. As I stated previous- 
ly, section 501 is not designed to seize 
jurisdiction from any committee. I would 
respectfully observe, however, that if the 
Foreign Relations Committee can call 
scientists to testify on the technical feasi- 
bility of the Safeguard ABM system, 
there seems little reason why the Armed 
Services Committee cannot assist in 
assuring the military security of Israel, 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
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2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, while the 
failure to pass the foreign military sales 
bill would damage our relations with sev- 
eral countries, the case of Israel is 
unique, more urgent, and should be 
treated in a special manner. 

At a time when there is at least some 
chance for a settlement in the Middle 
East—based on the initiative of the 
United States—it is essential that the 
good faith which Israel has shown by 
agreeing to the ceasefire and a start of 
talks not be shaken. Her long-term se- 
curity must not be endangered as a re- 
sult of our initiative. Yet, despite the 
United States repeated efforts to engage 
the Soviet Union in serious arms limita- 
tions in the Middie East, Soviet arms 
have continued to flow to Egypt in re- 
cent months. Even if the foreign military 
sales bill were passed, it would not be 
adequate to meet this new situation. 

More than dollars are involved in this 
debate. There are some in Israel who 
have already expressed doubts about our 
intention and misgivings about entering 
into peace negotiations. Failure to pro- 
vide credit assistance can only reinforce 
the apprehensions of these skeptics. This 
could make much more difficult the al- 
ready difficult task of trying to find a 
peaceful solution to the problems which 
have for too long troubled the Middle 
East. 

Even if passed the foreign military 
sales bill would not be sufficient to deal 
with the situation created as a result of 
increased Soviet involvement in the 
UAR. But adoption of the Fulbright 
amendment could result in no action on 
credits for Israel in this session of Con- 
gress if the foreign military sales bill 
is not enacted. The administration would 
then not be able to make a request before 
January—February 1971. 

This delay could lead to serious finan- 
cial problems in Israel; it could impair 
confidence in our good faith. It would 
come at a most injudicious time—when 
the urgent need is to avoid actions that 
would jeopardize the chances of moving 
toward a peaceful settlement in the Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr. President, one would suspect that 
the purpose of the amendment is to ease 
the pressure on some of those in the 
conference here on the foreign military 
sales bill who might otherwise be dis- 
posed to agree to support it in the con- 
ference, if they were to be assured that 
something would be done with regard 
to our commitment to Israel. I think it 
wrong just to attempt to influence an- 
other conference by an amendment of 
this kind, which would force the United 
States to delay or possibly even to de- 
fault on some of its commitments to 
Israel. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment to section 501 is 
east in terms of jurisdictional respon- 
sibility. However, its practical effect is to 
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threaten the very purpose of section 501, 
which is to provide Israel with the 
means of providing for her own security. 

I oppose it for several reasons: 

First, the need for assistance to Israel 
cannot await the condition that section 
501 become operative only when foreign 
military sales legislation has failed. This 
threatens to defer too long the necessary 
legislative authority to help Israel. 

Apart from excessive delay, the Ful- 
bright amendment does not assure funds 
sufficient to meet Israel’s credit require- 
ments. As it now stands in the confer- 
ence committee, the foreign military 
sales legislation will authorize a mili- 
tary credit program in amount no higher 
than $300 million for each of fiscal years 
1970 and 1971. These amounts must be 
shared by at least a dozen countries. 
More importantly, Israel’s needs have 
mounted during the last few months far 
beyond those anticipated last February 
when the request for foreign military 
sales legislation was submitted. Those 
requests contained only nominal 
amounts for Israel. I must question the 
suggestion that foreign military sales 
legislation contains, what Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT calls “ample” funds for Israel. 

Lastly, the normal credit terms for 
foreign military sales established by 
statute are not as fiexible as Israel now 
requires, and section 501 provides. 

In summary, approval of amendment 
868 would establish that the Senate 
favors insufficient credit resources for 
Israel, deferred too far into the future, 
and on terms inconsistent with Israel’s 
critical financial problems. I urge, there- 
fore, that the pending amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. President, I cannot be too high 
in my praise of the distinguished Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), who 
sought to remedy the situation in Israel 
as it relates to the United States and the 
entire Arab world, and I want to com- 
mend him for offering this section 501. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and I honor my chairman for 
raising this issue, as it properly should 
be raised. 

I wish I could go along with him on 
it but I am sure that everyone would 
agree that I have an inflexible and moral 
rule that I do not yield to any given 
exigency. This is such an exigency. Even 
if the amendment were not in the bill, 
or it had gone to committee and been 
voted on and no one would have voted on 
it, the exigency is this: It is essential, in 
my judgment, that the cease-fire is to 
hold up so that Israel may have at least 
the feeling that it is not being divested of 
any arms supplies; otherwise a cease-fire 
is more likely to collapse because of the 
time element in the Fulbright amend- 
ment and must inevitably result in a 
delay of indispensable arms supplies to 
Israel to sustain the peace negotiations. 

I shall most regretfully have to vote 


against the amendment but I do so with- 
out in any way considering this a prece- 
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dent. I am fully confident that the Sen- 
ate will, when the occasion is suitable, 
protect the jurisdiction of every com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
situation in the Middle East is one of 
grave concern to all Americans and 
especially the Congress of the United 
States. 

In the military procurement bill for 
fiscal year 1971 the Senate Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, recognizing the serious 
nature of the Middle East situation, took 
action to meet that requirement. 

This was done by authorizing the 
President to transfer to Israel, by sale, 
credit sale, or guaranty, such aircraft 
and equipment to maintain or protect 
such aircraft, as may be necessary. 

Amendment No. 868, as proposed by 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas, 
would strike this section from the bill 
unless the Foreign Military Sales Act fails 
to be enacted into law within 15 days 
after the sine die adjournment of the 
second session of the 91st Congress. 

Mr. President, this amendment indi- 
cates that the provisions of the Foreign 
Military Sales Act are adequate to meet 
the needs of Israel. The Defense Depart- 
ment takes the position that such is not 
the case. This is based on the fact that 
the situation in the Middle East has 
changed considerably since the first of 
the year. 

Administration requests, incorporated 
in the Sales Act, were drawn during the 
first of the year before Soviet interven- 
tion in the Middle East. Since passage of 
the act by the Senate an uneasy truce has 
developed between the two factions. Dur- 
ing this truce Israel has charged that 
Egypt has strengthened its forces and 
further affected the balance of power 
against them. 

In order to provide the needed flexibil- 
ity in the Middle East the President needs 
the authority contained in the pending 
bill. It should be remembered that due 
to various delays funds for both the 1970 
and 1971 foreign military sales programs 
are tied up in the Military Sales Act now 
in conference. At present the conferees 
are trying to resolve the differences be- 
tween the House and Senate bills, the 
latter containing the Cooper-Church 
amendment attached by this body. 

Thus, many countries which receive 
assistance under this act, including Is- 
rael, have not had the benefit of such 
help which would normally have been 
provided in the fiscal year 1970. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I urge 
the Senate to reject this amendment. 
By so doing, we would be better able to 
meet our commitments in the Middle 
East and thereby help insure peace in 
that troubled area. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to make two or three points. One 
is that this could not possibly affect the 
immediate situation. This money we are 
talking about is for arms next year or 
the following year—it has no application 
to immediate shipments. 
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Let me make a few more points: There 
was no formal request for the amend- 
ment by the administration. Also there 
were no hearings on it. The chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. STENNIS) opposed it in com- 
mittee, as he just stated a moment ago. 

There is no limit on the authority in 
the section. Evidently those who oppose 
my amendment do not have the slightest 
confidence that the ceasefire will result 
in a settlement. It means, obviously, that 
they are getting ready for a major war. 
At least, that is the way it will be inter- 
preted, I would think, because of the un- 
limited nature of the arms proposal. 
Since there were no hearings, I do not 
know how the Senate could be so im- 
pressed with a bill giving unlimited 
authorization without hearings, and with 
the chairman opposed to it, as he stated 
a moment ago, and the administration 
not recommending it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper) is recognized. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, this is 
a difficult question to vote upon but I 
support the chairman of the committee. 
We have been waging this battle not sole- 
ly on jurisdictional grounds. The question 
is whether the President should come to 
Congress and make his proposals to a 
committee—whether to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations or the Committee 
on Armed Services—regarding major 
supplies and weapons to other countries. 
That is the issue involved. 

I support the proposal that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas makes, for the Con- 
gress to provide arms for Israel, and 
agree with his reasoning that it could be 
interpreted as if the ceasefire would not 
stand. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, we have 
taken the initiative now, and the De- 
partment of Defense and the administra- 
tion now agree with the provisions of 
section 501. I think it is the sort of au- 
thority that is needed in light of the 
present situation. 

Thus, I urge that the amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
wish to express my opposition to the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT). 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I was one of those who 
strongly supported section 501 when it 
was offered as an amendment in our 
committee by the distinguished Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson). 

While the matter of foreign military 
sales might not normally fall within the 
scope of our work on the Armed Services 
Committee, I regard section 501 as a crit- 
ical provision that must be enacted as 
soon as possible. 

The President has stated this country’s 
desire to see the balance of power re- 
tained in the Middle East and to help 
Israel to retain it. However, due to the 
failure of Congress to pass a Foreign Mil- 
itary Sales Act for either the 1970 or 
1971 fiscal year, the President finds that 
his hands are tied on the matter of selling 
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Israel the additional aircraft it so des- 
perately needs. 

The President’s hands will stay tied 
unless we can enact section 501, which 
gives the President explicit authority to 
sell to Israel all the aircraft it needs to 
restore and maintain the military bal- 
ance. The amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas would have the effect of 
sidetracking section 501 until we see what 
progress the House and Senate conferees 
make with the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, H.R. 15628. But that bill is simply 
not an acceptable alternative to this sec- 
tion 501. 

First of all, this bill has been tied up in 
conference since the beginning of July, 
with no clear indication when it will 
emerge. 

Second, this bill, even if it does emerge 
from conference, will only be an author- 
ization for foreign military sales. If the 
conferees do not reach agreement until 
late in the session, it may be too late for 
the regular appropriation bill to apply 
and a supplemental appropriation will 
have to be sought next year by the ad- 
ministration. 

Third, and most important, the For- 
eign Military Sales Act is not going to 
meet Israel’s full requirements for mili- 
tary aid at present. In fact, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Laird, less than half of what Israel re- 
quires could be provided from the For- 
eign Military Sales Act now in confer- 
ence. As the Secretary of Defense stated 
in his letter to our committee chairman, 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. STENNIs) : 

The requirements of Israel have increased 
significantly since 25 February 1970 when 
our Foreign Military Sales Congressional 
Presentation Document was submitted. In 
the light of this requirement, I believe that 
we must provide credit to Israel in a sub- 
stantially larger amount than we have an- 
ticipated. When the Conference Committee 
approves the FMS legislation, we expect 
to be able to provide less than one-half of 


Israeli requirements from funds contained 
therein. 


Mr. President, it is clear that if we 
were to sidetrack section 501, as the 
amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas would do, the military aid so vi- 
tally needed from us by Israel would be 
too little, and too late. Israel has its back 
to the wall, a situation which, in the 
past, it has not been able to tolerate for 
long. It has accepted a standstill cease- 
fire in the Suez Canal Zone and has ac- 
cepted, for the first time, some notion 
of eventual withdrawal from territories 
it occupies. In return, we have promised 
Israel that its security, present, and fu- 
ture, would not be compromised. Now it 
is time to give the administration the 
authority it needs—and wants—to make 
good on these pledges to Israel. 

In his remarks made on the floor last 
Friday, the Senator from Arkansas drew 
the conclusion that as long as the cease- 
fire in the Suez Canal Zone was in effect, 
the President would not be deciding to 
ship additional arms to Israel. Hence the 
Senator reasoned, it would be all right 
for section 501 to be shelved at least 
until November 5, the expiration date 
for the cease-fire. 

Mr. President, as I understand the 
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ceasefire agreement, it applies only to 
hostilities along Israel’s border areas 
with Egypt, Jordan, and Lebanon. It does 
not bar measures by either Israel or its 
Arab neighbors to strengthen their mili- 
tary positions in nonborder locations. In 
fact, the reports are that the Soviet Un- 
ion has continued its heavy flow of arma- 
ments to Egypt unabated since the 
standstill ceasefire began. 

Thus we are not bound by the ceasefire 
agreement to refrain from all arms ship- 
ments to Israel. And in fact, with the 
Soviet Union continuing to arm Egypt to 
the teeth, it seems to me that we have 
an affirmative duty to supply Israel with 
the weapons it needs to maintain the bal- 
ance of power. Thus we need section 501 
without any amendments to cripple or 
delay its operation. 

Finally, in this vote, Mr. President, we 
are going to influence, one way or an- 
other, the coming course of events in the 
Middle East. The President, in his re- 
marks of July 1, announced an American 
policy of greater firmness toward the So- 
viet-Egyptian alliance in the Middle 
East. It was on July 30 that 71 Members 
of this body wrote to the President ex- 
tending their support to him in this re- 
gard. Now it is absolutely essential that 
this body declare its support for section 
501 as it now stands, so that the Presi- 
dent will once again have a solid display 
of senatorial support for his efforts. Too 
often in the past our country has failed 
to speak and act decisively regarding the 
Middle East crisis. The result of our 
restraint, instead of a lessening of ten- 
sions, has been encouragement of the So- 
viet-Egyptian alliance to move ahead 
with more daring steps, embroiling the 
Middle East in more tension and greater 
potential conflict. So if we are firm, and 
if we in the Senate stand firmly behind 
our President and give him the explicit 
authority to aid Israel with aircraft, I 
firmly believe we will be helping to pro- 
mote the cause of a true, ultimate peace 
in the Middle East. 

Mr. President, I will oppose the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I oppose 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee (Mr. FULBRIGHT). If 
adopted, the amendment would have the 
unfortunate effect of either delaying or 
diminishing military credit to Israel. 
Neither result is in our national inter- 
est. Neither result is consistent with 
America’s oftstated policy of support for 
the security of Israel, a policy we have 
implemented by attempting to maintain 
a balance of power in the Middle East. 

The chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee rests his case for this 
amendment on the grounds that it rep- 
resents an effort to “protect” the juris- 
diction of his committee. As a member 
of neither the Foreign Relations nor the 
Armed Services Committee, I find the 
jurisdictional question much less com- 
pelling on its face than the strategic 
implications of delaying and, possibly, 
even greatly diminishing the urgently 
needed credit that could be made avail- 
able to Israel on the basis of section 501. 

The pending amendment is of such 
profound strategic significance that its 
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adoption would gravely endanger the 
state of Israel. First, because of the in- 
creasing Soviet military presence in the 
Middle East and, second, because of con- 
tinued Egyptian violations of the cease- 
fire. Ironically, this comes at a time 
when Israel, with American assurances 
for its security, has demonstrated its 
willingness to seek a negotiated political 
settlement through the Jarring mission. 
The Fulbright amendment, in effect, 
would undermine the original American 
assurances that during the cease-fire the 
military balance would not be permitted 
to tip in favor of the Arabs and, as a 
result, further damage whatever pros- 
pects the cease-fire might hold for con- 
tinued negotiations. 

Recent Senate expressions, moreover, 
reveal that there is overwhelming sup- 
port in this body for our traditional for- 
eign policy of maintaining a strong and 
secure Israel as the best deterrent to 
aggression in the Middle East. About 3 
months ago, for example, I joined with 
75 colleagues in a letter to the Secretary 
of State urging the administration to 
provide Israel with the aircraft needed 
for its self-defense. And just 1 month 
ago, 72 of us signed a letter to the Pres- 
ident indicating our support for his 
strong statement of July 1 on the need 
to maintain a strong Israel. 

In addition to these very recent ex- 
pressions of Senate support for Israel, 
the Foreign Relations Committee itself 
has gone on record in favor of assist- 
ing Israel in order to preserve the mili- 
tary balance of power in the Middle 
East. The 1968 amendments to the For- 
eign Assistance Act, as I recall, included 
a specific policy statement on Israel. The 
1968 act, as reported from the Foreign 
Relations Committee, expressed the sense 
of the Congress that the United States 
should sell to Israel as many supersonic 
planes as may be necessary to provide 
it “with an adequate deterrent force 
capable of preventing future Arab ag- 
gression by offsetting sophisticated 
weapons received by the Arab States 
and to replace losses suffered by Israel 
in the 1967 conflict.” 

In short, Mr. President, the foreign 
policy issue of whether the United States 
should assist Israel has long since been 
determined—and it was determined that 
we should provide the necessary assist- 
ance. The question at hand, therefore, 
is the extent to which the military credit 
authorized by section 501 will be needed 
to restore the military balance of power. 
That is a decision, it seems to me, that 
logically should rest initially with the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

There is one final point, Mr. President, 
and that concerns Secretary Laird’s let- 
ter to the distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, Mr. STENNIs. 
In opposing the pending amendment, the 
Secretary pointed out that the Foreign 
Military Sales Act now in conference 
does not provide adequate funds for as- 
sisting Israel to the extent required. He 
explained: 

The requirements of Israel have increased 
significantly since February 25, 1970. 

As a result, the Secretary of Defense 
concluded that “we must provide credit 
to Israel in a substantially larger amount 
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than we have anticipated.” As one Sena- 
tor who has urged a policy of providing 
the needed assistance to Israel, I was 
pleased to learn that during the cease- 
fire the United States is, in the Secre- 
tary’s words, “taking such steps as are 
necessary to assure that the arms balance 
does not tip against Israel.” 

The defeat of the pending amendment 
would strengthen the President’s hand 
in assuring that the military balance 
does not, in fact, tip against Israel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). All the time on the amend- 
ment has now expired. 

The quesiton is on agreeing to amend- 
ment No. 868 of the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. TYDINGS), are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop) is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Munpt) would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 7, 
nays 87, as follows: 

[ No. 281 Leg.] 


YEAS—7 
Church Fulbright 
Cooper 
Ellender 


Williams, Del. 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Baker 
Bayh 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


Young, Ohio 


NOT VOTING—6 
Moss Packwood 
Mundt Tydings 

So Mr. FULBRIGHT’S amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on another 
matter, I ask unanimous consent that, 
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following the vote, I may have printed 
in the Recorp certain material which I 
have—and I have informed the major- 
ity leader on it—which is a reply to a 
statement made by him on an earlier oc- 
casion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT 

Congress has failed to enact a Foreign 
Military Sales Act for either FY 1970 or FY 
1971. The USG has therefore been unable to 
provide Israel credits for military purchases 
since January 1970. 

Nevertheless Israel is confronted by ob- 
ligations of repayments due on past con- 
tracts. Given the “war of attrition” Israel’s 
military requirements have sharply in- 
creased, resulting in a severe drain on her 
foreign exchange. 

To provide her some financial relief, we 
had assured Israel early last spring that we 
would provide credit facilities of the order 
of magnitude of at least $100 million. 

Moreover, the USG has assured Israel that 
its security would not be degraded by ac- 
cepting the ceasefire. The good faith of the 
U.S. is at stake here. 

The U.S. has taken a major peace initia- 
tive, and it should be supported. 

Israelis are already edgy and some critics 
in Israel already express doubts regarding 
our intentions. Failure to provide credit as- 
sistance would only reinforce those who 
question our good faith, and could seriously 
complicate the difficult peace negotiations. 

The FMS bill contains programs furnished 
in the fall of 1969. They do not refiect in- 
creased Soviet involvement and the sub- 
stantial Soviet deliveries of highly sophisti- 
cated equipment since then which threatens 
to alter the military balance. Even if passed 
the FMS bill would not be adequate to meet 
this new situation. 

Adoption of the Fulbright Amendment 
may mean no action on credits for Israel in 
this session of Congress if the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales bill is not enacted. The Adminis- 
tration would then not be able to make a 
request before January-February 1971. 

To oppose this provision is not to impugn 
the Senate’s responsibilities in the field of 
foreign affairs. Indeed the Senate has already 
endorsed two amendments to the Defense 
Procurement Act proposed by Senator Ful- 
bright, and the Foreign Military Sales bill 
remains in Conference due to several amend- 
ments that are in dispute. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
The Senator from Montana (Mr. Mans- 
FIELD) proposes an amendment at the 
end of the bill by adding a new section 
as follows: 

The Congress supports the President's 
policy of reducing the US. force level in 
Vietnam to not more than 280,000 by April 
30, 1971, and will support a Presidential 
policy of the orderly termination of military 
operations in Indochina and the safe and 
systematic withdrawal of all remaining 
Armed Forces from Indochina by December 
31, 1971. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? s 

Mr. MANSFIELD: Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we cannot hear the Senator. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr, STENNIS, Mr. President, we must 
insist on order. I have had no notice or 
hearings on this matter, such as the 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the par- 
liamentary inquiry is, under the unani- 
mous-consent request which allowed this 
amendment to be put before the Senate, 
who has charge of the time in opposition 
to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is informed that the manager of the bill 
is in charge of the time in opposition 
to the amendment, if he opposes the 
amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Surely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Under the Fulbright 
amendment, which I understood this was 
originally to be a substitute for, and 
then it was presented separately, amend- 
ments would have been in order. I take 
it that an amendment offered to this 
amendment would also be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is informed that the leader assured him 
that it was his intention that amend- 
ments would not be in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an amend- 
ment——. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
forced to object. I am sorry the Senator 
did not hear. 

May I read what I said? Most of it was 
written down. I think I spoke fairly 
loudly and I think the Senate was fairly 
quiet and that the Presiding Officer took 
a moment or two before making a de- 
cision. 

Tread: 

Mr. President, I haye an amendment that 
is drafted as a substitute for the Fulbright 
amendment. Rather than offer the amend- 
ment as a substitute, I can offer it as a sepa- 
rate amendment to the bill, with the proviso 
that the same 20-minute limitation will 
apply, or even less. 

I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Fulbright amendment is disposed of my 
amendment be eligible at that time for a 
20-minute time limit on its own bottom—— 


Which I could have gotten if I had 
offered it as a substitute. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that amendments to 
that amendment be in order, without 
debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I object, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. MANSIIELD. Mr. President, I 
think this is the first time I have ever 
been forced to object; but I must insist 
upon the same rights afforded to every 
Senator under the rules; I do not be- 
lieve in working under the table or 
around the ends; I always make every 
effort to disclose fully to the Senate all 
my intentions and that includes all Sen- 
ators who happen to be on the floor or 
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who have expressed interest in a matter. 
I have never attempted to get by on any 
other basis. I do not intend to now. I 
acted in good faith in offering this 
amendment first as a substitute for the 
Fulbright amendment and then directly 
to the bill under the stated terms. I am 
speaking now in good faith. 

What I am trying to do—and the Sen- 
ator has not even heard the amend- 
ment read—is to support the President. 
That is what the amendment does. I 
would like to read the amendment, or at 
least have the clerk read the amendment, 
so Senators may hear. 

May I have it read again, please? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

The Congress supports the President’s 
policy of reducing the U.S. force level in Viet- 
nam to not more than 280,000 by April 30, 
1971, and will support a Presidential policy 
of the orderly termination of military opera- 
tions in Indochina and the safe and syste- 
matic withdrawal of all remaining Armed 
Forces from Indochina by December 31, 1971. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes, but before I do 
so, and in the interest of comity, I am 
willing to consider a reasonable exten- 
sion of debate if further debate is de- 
sired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, without taking any of 
his time, I feel compelled to say this as 
the Senator who is managing the bill. 
This bill has been on the floor for over 
5 weeks. It was 5 weeks last Friday. A 
great number of amendments have been 
offered. We had unanimous consent to 
close this thing out following the amend- 
ment by the Senator from Arkansas. I 
have been right here all day. I do not 
deserve any credit for this, but as evi- 
dence that I have been here all day, I 
have not had lunch. 

I was standing here at the time I heard 
the majority leader, the Senator from 
Montana, making remarks about the 
Fulbright amendment. The best I under- 
stood, it was something about a possible 
substitute to the amendment. I had not 
seen it. I had not been consulted about 
it. It had not been presented to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time is this statement? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may make a 
statement without the time being 
charged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. So I was very surprised. 
I am opposed to the amendment. I think 
it is a rerun, without the bite in it and 
the limitation on funds, of the amend- 
ment that we debated here, offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota and 
other Senators. 

I hope we can defeat the amendment. I 
think there should be more time than 
10 minutes, if desired, on a matter of this 
importance. 

Perhaps the Senator has a suggestion 
about how much time he desires. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am open to sug- 
gestions. 
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Perhaps the Senator from Arizona has 
a suggestion. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President 
when I look at the time we have given 
to other amendments we have discussed 
today—1 hour, 2% hours, 40 minutes— 
in my opinion this amendment, if ap- 
proved would do far more damage to 
this bill than any amendment we have 
had so far, and yet the majority leader 
wants to give only 10 minutes to a side. 
I just do not think we can get our points 
across in that time. This is a very major 
amendment. I heard the majority leader 
make his remarks. I thought, as the as- 
sistant minority leader did, that he was 
talking about a substitute to the Ful- 
bright amendment. Had I known what he 
was offering, I would have objected to 
it. As the Senator said, he spoke loudly 
and clearly, but I thought he was speak- 
ing about another subject. 

I do not think 10 minutes is sufficient. 
As I have said, it is a very damaging 
measure to the President’s efforts, and 
also to the Senate's. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if I may 
be permitted to make a suggestion, I 
would have objected to this request if 
I had heard the unanimous-consent re- 
quest. But that is past. I think there 
ought to be an hour to a side, as a mini- 
mum, to debate this amendment, be- 
cause if it is taken seriously, it will go 
around the world that, if it is adopted, the 
Senate has bound the President in on 
these dates. I do not believe the majority 
wants to do it. 

I know many Senators have made 
plans and under the agreement we are 
supposed to vote finally on the bill within 
a few minutes. 

We could take 40 minutes to a side and 
perhaps we could get full expressions in 
that time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
agree to 30 minutes to a side? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader agree that amendments, 
on some reasonable basis, would be 
considered? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; I made the re- 
quest I did when I did with the specific 
purpose of having it considered on its 
own bottom, to repeat my own words. I 
first drafted the amendment as a sub- 
stitute amendment for the Fulbright 
amendment. The unanimous-consent 
agreement on this military procurement 
bill did not provide for any additional 
amendments to be offered today other 
than those amendments specifically set 
out in the consent agreement. There 
was time, however, set aside for amend- 
ments to any of these amendments. Thus, 
in order to offer this amendment it was 
necessary to draft it as an amendment 
to one of these specified amendments. 
I supported the McGovern-Hatfield 


amendment. But in view of its failure to 
pass, I believe that this amendment is 


the next best Senate position. 

Under the terms of the overall consent 
agreement on this military procurement 
bill, amendments to the Fulbright 
amendment were limited to 20 minutes 
of debate. A substitute amendment under 
the rules of this body need not be ger- 
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mane to the amendment to which it is 
offered. Thus, my amendment as a substi- 
tute for the Fulbright amendment was 
in order and limited to 20 minutes of 
debate. As thus offered, my amendment 
would not be open to further amendment 
under the rules of the Senate. 

When I asked consent that my amend- 
ment be offered after the disposition of 
the Fulbright amendment rather than 
before as a substitute must necessarily 
be, I merely attempted to accommodate 
Senator FULBRIGHT. The consent request 
did not take advantage of any Senator. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Of course, it would be 
considered to any proposed amendment 
we voted on. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; I made it on 
that basis of standing on its own. 

I feel a little disturbed, however, about 
the assertions and implications which 
have been raised because, as far as Tam 
concerned, I must say they are without 
foundation and I dislike the idea that 
something in the way of a gimmick is 
being attempted, because this is far too 
important to consider in that manner. 
When the Senate operates under its 
rules or under unanimous-consent agree- 
ments, they must apply in all situations 
whether favorable or unfavorable to one’s 
substantive position. 

May I ask the Senator if he has any 
suggestion about the time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I pro- 
pose 30 minutes to a side, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, no; not with 
amendments. I would rather withdraw 
this amendment than to give in on 
amendments. My original substitute 
amendment would not have provided for 
amendments and I do not believe that 
I should be prejudiced by virtue of the 
consent agreement to permit the Ful- 
bright vote first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GRIFFIN and other Senators 
objected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, now 
I yield myself 5 or 6 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. How much time 
does each side have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty 
minutes; 10 minutes to a side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate earlier today refused to use its 
power over the pursestrings to force a 
termination of the Vietnam war. The 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment, of 
which I was a cosponsor, and which was 
supported by 40 Senators, would have 
ordered the termination of all our opera- 
tions in Vietnam by December 31, 1971. 
If the McGovern-Hatfield amendment 
were adopted and were to become law, 
the full responsibility for the termina- 
tion of the Vietnam war would have been 
assumed by the Congress. This is a bur- 
den that 40 Senators were fully willing 
to assume. 

However, arguments were raised that 
the adoption of this amendment would 
undermine the President and telegraph 
our intentions to the enemy. I hope that 
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Iam clear in my understanding that the 
policy of this Government is to terminate 
American involvement in the war in 
Southeast Asia. I do not know what the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment would 
have telegraphed inconsistent with such 
a policy. 

I believe the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment would have been heard not 
only in Hanoi, but in Saigon as well, 
and I think its reception in Saigon would 
have been more meaningful in the im- 
plementation of what I hope is this Gov- 
ernment’s policy to terminate the war; 
it is what I must believe this Govern- 
ment’s policy to be. 

Nevertheless, since the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment did not pass, and 
since the Senate is not willing to use the 
extreme remedy of cutting off funds, and 
since I believe that Congress does have a 
role in ending this war, the amendment 
which I have offered will permit the Sen- 
ate and Congress to go on record in sup- 
porting the President’s reduction of 
forces to 280,000 by April 30, 1971. By 
adopting this amendment, the Senate 
will announce, and; if the House ap- 
proves, Congress will announce that it 
will support total withdrawal and termi- 
nation of the military operations in In- 
dochina, and the safe and systematic 
withdrawal of U.S. forces from Indo- 
china, by December 31, 1971. 

With the adoption of this amendment, 
Congress would tell the President and 
the country that it is willing to share 
fully the responsibility for the total with- 
drawal from Southeast Asia by Decem- 
ber 31, 1971. It would in no way pull the 
rug out from under the President. If 
he could not complete this withdrawal by 
1971, then it would be up to the Presi- 
dent, but at least until that time the 
President would have the full support of 
the Senate, provided it approves this 
amendment, and he would be assured 
that there would be no ragging at him, 
no criticizing, no bullying, no taking ad- 
vantage of a Presidential policy of total 
withdrawal by the date certain. 

Perhaps the difficulty with this amend- 
ment is its simplicity. I have tried to ex- 
plain it simply, to prove that there is 
nothing underhanded about it, there is no 
gimmickry attached to it, it is offered in 
good faith, and it is a part of a joint 
effort on the part of the Senate, at least 
if it agrees to it, and the administration. 

Why should we not share this re- 
sponsibility? Why should we not support 
the President? Why should we not say 
what this amendment says? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. DOLE. Does the Senator have 
any objection to striking out the words 
“by December 31, 1971?” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; because if you 
strike out the date, then it could be 
1978, or 1980. Not that it would, but it 
could be. The amendment would then 
affirm a policy of withdrawal with no 
limitation of time to complete the with- 
drawal. 

Mr. DOLE. Well, I say that in good 
faith, because I think the Senator said 
this is an effort to support the President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is right. 
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Mr. DOLE. And by striking out those 
words, I think we go on record in sup- 
port of the President. I think that is the 
only amendment the Senator from Mich- 
igan had in mind. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, I understood 
that; I saw the proposed amendment. 
But with the date stricken from my 
amendment, the war could go on ad 
infinitum, into eternity and with con- 
gressional sanction. 

I think a date in here means some- 
thing. I think it is in support of what I 
think the President has in mind and in- 
tends to do, and with a date certain we 
would strengthen his hand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time doI have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 10 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
be quite brief. I yield myself 4 minutes. 

As the so-called manager of the bill, I 
knew nothing about this amendment. If 
I had heard the request, and had recog- 
nized it as a request, I would have 
promptly objected on the ground that we 
had already debated that very question, 
in some different form, for 5 or 6 hours 
on the McGovern amendment. 

Mr. President, with great deference— 
and I know the Senator from Montana is 
acting in total good faith—I think his re- 
sponse, here, to the suggestion that this 
date be struck out, shows exactly what 
the amendment means, that we support 
the President to that date and no more, 
and that is the very thing we have been 
debating over here for days and even 
weeks, That is the issue: Whether or not 
we are going to tie the hands of the man 
who is Chief Executive to a date. 

It is a war we are in. It is not a game of 
some kind. This is a war. Men are dying. 
I just do not believe that the Senate 
ought to do this. It is a rerun of the same 
thing, without the limitation on the 
money. The world has already been ad- 
vised of what a majority of the Senate 
thought about it. Now, a few minutes 
later—not days, but minutes—are we go- 
ing to reverse ourselves here, and vote 
for language that, by the author’s own 
interpretation, puts on a limitation of 
time? 

I believe not. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Texas: 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I believe 
that the same arguments that lay against 
the Hatfield-McGovern amendment are 
applicable and cogent in this situation. 

There is no question but that there is 
a veiled threat—or a not so strongly 
veiled threat—contained in this amend- 
ment that all support for the President 
will be withdrawn if all U.S. forces are 
not withdrawn by the end of next year. 
The amendment says “withdrawal of all 
remaining Armed Forces from Indo- 
china.” It does not even allow for a small 
residual force of technical advisers, lo- 
gistical personnel, air personnel, or 
maintenance forces; it allows nothing. 
All it says here is that it is Senate policy 
that there will be absolutely no support 
of the President beyond the end of next 
year if there is, indeed, one remaining 
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American serviceman in Indochina after 
that date. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield me 
3 minutes? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
want to look at this thing from the arith- 
metic standpoint. We are talking about 
lowering the U.S. force level to 281,000 
by April 30, 1971. If we took out all Army 
personnel, every rifleman and the 6-to-1 
backup behind those men on the front 
line, we would have a total of about 
106,000 left; but when we add 22,500 
Navy, 48,400 Air Force personnel in South 
Vietnam and 42,000 in Thailand, and the 
36,500 Marines, we get up to a figure of 
255,400, which does not give the President 
any leeway at all. 

Mind you, we cannot leave those bil- 
lions of dollars worth of supplies over 
there. We are already bringing back the 
ones we can. We have to protect them. We 
have to provide some guards for the 
camps, we have to provide guards for the 
hospitals, and for all the other installa- 
tions, including communications and Air 
Force bases. So, Mr. President, I think 
this is tying the President’s hands in a 
very dangerous way, because the Presi- 
dent is the one who is going to make these 
force level determinations, not Congress. 
I say if we want to become the strategic 
people, the tactical people, the force level 
people, let us amend the Constitution, 
because under the Constitution the only 
power we have is the power of the purse 
to accomplish this. 

I think this is a very dangerous amend- 
ment. I think it goes much farther than 
the amendments we have already de- 
feated, and defeated very easily. So, Mr. 
President, Iam hopeful that this amend- 
ment, which came in at the last minute, 
through the back door, under the mat, 
will be soundly defeated. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
me half a minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I do not see, in all consistency and logic, 
how anyone who voted against the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment could pos- 
sibly vote for this amendment. It looks 
to me as though we would be going up 
the hill and down the hill on the same 
issue, and I shall feel obliged to vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. For a question? 

Mr, HANSEN. One minute for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming 1 minute for a question. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, would it 
be fair to assume that if we were to pull 
out by December 31, 1971, and our pris- 
oners of war were still there, that they 
would stay there, under the terms of this 
amendment? 
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Mr. STENNIS. Well, I think that would 
be the inference of putting in this time 
limitation. I certainly do not think it 
would increase the chances, but would 
diminish the chances to do something 
about them. Beyond then, the Lord only 
knows what would be the situation. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 1 question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Under the amendment 
which is offered, is it not true that even 
the Marines in the embassies in South- 
east Asia would have to be withdrawn? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, I think so; the in- 
ference is that we must get out, although 
it says here “military operations” and 
“the withdrawal of all remaining forces.” 
Perhaps so. 

Let me make this point, and I yield my- 
self 1 minute to do so: We have a 60-day 
grace period for the chief executive in 
the other amendment, and there is no 
reference here, just to cut off. We have a 
reference to Vietnamization and that we 
are going to support that. 

I think that this is dangerous language. 
It nullifies what we have done before and 
creates doubt as to what it means, which 
is the best that can be said for it. Its 
meaning is doubtful. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 2 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have 
been in the Chamber since 5 minutes 
after 8 this morning and just happened 
to be off the floor when the distinguished 
majority leader made his unanimous- 
consent request. I would have objected to 
it had I been on the floor. I did not 
understand, even later, in the discussion 
in the cloakroom, the nature of the 
request. 

I think the majority leader under- 
estimates the impact that this resolution 
would have. If I were not against it on 
the basis of its merits, I would oppose it 
because I do not think that something as 
profound and as important as this should 
be debated with 10 minutes on each side. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A total of 
6 minutes. The Senator from Mississippi 
has 1 minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, to 
repeat what I said previously, let me 
state what was a part of the unanimous- 
consent request. This was not rushed 
through, believe me. 

Mr. President, I have an amendment that 
is drafted as a substitute for the Fulbright 
amendment. Rather than offer the amend- 
ment as a substitute, I could offer it as a 
separate amendment to the bill, with the 


proviso that the same 20-minute limitation 
apply to my amendment. 


As I said, the original amendment was 
drafted as a substitute to the Fulbright 
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amendment under the terms of the orig- 
inal consent agreement. The time would 
have been limited to 20 minutes. There 
would have been no opportunity to have 
amended the amendment had I offered 
it as a substitute for the Fulbright 
amendment. I think I made that very 
clear when I made my statement. 

All I asked was that the vote on my 
amendment come after the Fulbright 
amendment, not before it. All I ask now 
is the same treatment for this amend- 
ment that it would have received under 
the original consent agreement. 

When we question the figure of 280,- 
000, I think we ought to keep in mind, if 
my memory serves me correctly, that 
that is the figure used by the administra- 
tion itself, and so is the date. In fact, with 
exact computations of the administra- 
tion’s statements, the troop level in Viet- 
nam next April 30, will be 277,000. 

To those Senators who think that this 
is a replay in a different form of the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment, I would 
suggest that they vote against this 
amendment; but they are wrong because 
that is not only not the intent but not 
the case, and, as I have said before, I 
do not believe in making end runs. This 
is an effort to be of assistance to the 
President of the United States, to do it 
on a joint, cooperative basis, and to take 
some of the strain off him and to assume 
some of the responsibility for a decision 
to terminate the war down here. This is, 
in effect, nothing more than a sense of 
the Senate amendment, and it is intend- 
ed to be helpful, believe me, to the Presi- 
dent; to provide him with support in 
any decision to terminate the American 
involvement in Southeast Asia by 
December 31, 1971. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think the major- 
ity leader should or needs to stand alone 
in this matter; and I think that when 
the votes are taken, he will not stand 
alone. 

Mr. President, The Senator has an 
absolute right to test the Senate on the 
issue of whether some Senators voted 
the other way earlier in the day precisely 
because it was a mandatory requirement. 
This is a “sense” resolution. 

Also, the Senator is on the right track. 
We will ultimately have to agree with 
the President, or this country will be in 
a bigger shambles than it ever was before 
in its history. I shall stand with the 
majority leader, and I am proud to do it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask the Senator this 
question: Is there anything in this 
amendment which would require the 
President to set the terminal date of De- 
cember 31, 1971, or any other date, for 
the withdrawal of troops? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. None whatsoever. 

Mr. AIKEN. The amendment then 
Says that if the President does set this 
date—and, I would assume, any other 
reasonable date—he would have the sup- 
port of Congress. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The distinguished ma- 
jority leader says that he wants to help 
the President, wants to support the 
President. His amendment could do ex- 
actly that, with the very simple amend- 
ment of striking “by December 31, 1971,” 
which is a fixed date, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “at the earliest practical 
time.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
brought that amendment to my atten- 
tion several times, and so have some of 
his colleagues. I would prefer to stick to 
a specific date; and if the President 
wanted an extension beyond that, I am 
certain he would have no difficulty 
achieving that. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Will the Senator yield 
for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ad- 
dressed an inquiry to the Chair earlier 
as to whether or not an amendment to 
the amendment would be in order un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement 
earlier propounded and agreed to by 
the distinguished majority leader, affect- 
ing this amendment only. As I under- 
stood it, a substitute to the Fulbright 
amendment would have been in order. 
My parliamentary inquiry is this: Can a 
substitute be offered to this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The Chair is informed that 
the majority leader had stated that it 
was his intention that amendments to 
the amendment not be in order. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. And a substitute would 
not be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has not seen a copy of the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say that the one error I made, and it 
was unintentional, was not to state what 
the specific nature of the amendment 
now pending was at the time I proposed 
offering my amendment as a substitute. 
I must express my apologies to all con- 
cerned for not doing so. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I was on my feet, to bring 
out the same explanation, that when the 
distinguished majority leader proposed 
his amendment and offered a unanimous- 
consent request, he stated that he could 
have offered it as a substitute to the Ful- 
bright amendment. We had not seen it, 
nor had anyone else. Had I seen it, I 
would have moved to assure any Senator 
the right to offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the majority leader has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, has the 
Chair ruled on my parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
has responded to the parliamentary in- 
quiry. The Chair does not rule on & par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, did the 
Chair rule that no amendment can be 
offered to the amendment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
stated that it did not have a copy of the 
agreement. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood the Chair 
to say that the Senator from Montana 
had stated that amendments would not 
be in order, but I know of no rule of the 
Senate that would prevent an amend- 
ment from being offered to this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I asked unanimous consent—unin- 
tentionally and not with that thought in 
mind—that such be the way the amend- 
ment would be considered; because, as I 
indicated, I could have offered it as a 
substitute to the Fulbright amendment 
and it would not have been subject to 
amendment under those circumstances. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was sitting here. I 
heard the Senator. He stated it exactly 
as he has repeated it here. It was clear. 
The Senator from Michigan was sitting 
there. I wondered then why he did not 
object, but he did not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is advised that no copy of any such 
agreement was ever presented to the 
Chair so that it could be examined. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The agreement was 
made orally. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I heard it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The request was 
made orally, as requests usually are. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not in order to ask 
the Official Reporter to report the words 
of the agreement as agreed to? If so, I 
make such request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, a copy will be sent to the desk, 
so that it can be examined. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BELL- 
MON). The Senator from Pennsylvania 
will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for an answer to my parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator please state it once again? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that I 
have the parliamentary right to ask the 
Official Reporter to read to the Senate 
the exact wording of the request which 
has been made and agreed to. I make 
that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would inform the Senator from Florida 
that the Official Reporter is in the proc- 
ess of bringing the language in writing 
back to the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, renewing 
my parliamentary inquiry, I ask unani- 
mous consent that debate may proceed 
for an additional 5 minutes, with the 
time to be equally divided between the 
majority and the minority leaders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would yield my time to the manager of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

The Chair would inquire was there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator state the request again, please? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will restate it. I ask 
unanimous consent that debate may be 
continued for 5 additional minutes, with 
the time to be equally divided between 
the majority and the minority leaders. 

Mr. TOWER and Mr. RUSSELL 
objected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The lan- 
guage in writing from the Official Re- 
porter has just been received. The clerk 
will please read it to the Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate so that we can 
hear it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order. Will Senators 
please take their seats. 

The clerk will proceed. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment that is drafted as a substitute 
for the Fulbright amendment. Rather than 
offer the amendment as a substitute, I can 
offer it as a separate amendment to the bill, 
with the proviso that the same 20-minute 
limitation will apply, or even less. 

I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Fulbright amendment is disposed of my 
amendment be eligible at that time for a 
20-minute time limitation on its own 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Bottom only. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Bot- 
tom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection 
to the request of the majority leader? The 
Clerk hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
requests a brief time to examine the 
language. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Chair rules, would the clerk read 
that last sentence again—the last two or 
three words? 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to 
the request of the majority leader? The Chair 
hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I mean my last two 
or three words. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


be eligible at that time for a 20-minute time 
limitation on its own bottom. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. On its own bottom? 
I thought I said “on its bottom only.” 
But that is the same thing. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will please suspend for a moment. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, may we 
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have order in the Senate. I find it very 
difficult to hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will please be in order. 

The Chair would inform the Senate 
that under the precedents of the Sen- 
ate—in order that every Member of the 
Senate may hear the finding, will each 
Senator please take his seat so that we 
may have order in the Senate? 

The agreement does not specify that 
other amendments will or will not be in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It merely 
states 20 minutes on that particular 
amendment, to be equally divided. Under 
the precedents of the Senate, it is stated 
that likewise an amendment to preclude 
further debate upon a measure after a 
certain hour and proceed to vote at 
the regular parliamentary stage to its 
final disposition, amendments may be 
offered thereafter, voted upon, but not 
debated. Such an agreement providing 
that a certain hour the Senate shall 
proceed to vote without further debate 
upon a joint resolution or any amend- 
ment or motion thereto, an amendment 
offered after that hour must be voted 
upon without debate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my amendment in view of this 
ruling that amendments to my amend- 
ment would now be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to yield back my 1 minute. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Does the vote now re- 
cur—on what amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
minority leader please state his in- 
quiry again? 

Mr. SCOTT. In view of the withdrawal 
of the amendment, what is the parlia- 
mentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, as amended. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is my understanding 
correct that we have yielded 4% hour of 
debate—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We have 
not succeeded in getting the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
agreed to yet. That is the question. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, under 
the bill now, as filed by the committee, 
and as amended on the floor, is the par- 
liamentary situation to this effect; 
namely, that if we get the committee 
amendement in the nature of a substi- 
tute agreed to, that is equivalent to third 
reading of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No fur- 
ther amendments would be in order at 
that stage. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
as amended. 

The committee substitute amendment, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was engrossed and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order. I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate 
is in order for 30 minutes. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 8 
minutes to the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr, EAGLETON). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
just say that, having yielded 8 minutes to 
the Senator from Missouri, I shall then 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND) and 1 
minute to the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart), and then I want to take only 
1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Saxse). The Senator from Missouri may 
proceed. 

Mr, EAGLETON. Mr. President, al- 
though I opposed any extension of the 
ABM at this time, I support the Senate 
Armed Services Committee action which 
strikes the House-approved administra- 
tion request to proceed with advance 
preparation of four area defense sites. An 
overwhelming majority of the U.S. Sen- 
ate agrees with the Armed Services Com- 
mittee report which “affirms its con- 
viction that there is no compelling need 
to move now to the deployment of an 
area defense of our population against 
Chinese Communist ICBM attack.” 

I fervently hope that the Senate 
Armed Service Committee upholds the 
Senate position in conference. That posi- 
tion, in the words of the committee re- 
port, states: 

Present circumstances do not justify a 
diversion of our resources from the primary 
task of defending the deterrent to the less 
urgent objective of providing a defense 
against the evolving Chinese Communist 
threat. Whether the development of a thin 
area defense is a wise response to a future 
Chinese nuclear capability remains to be 
demonstrated. 


The deletion of authorization for this 
so-called thin shield system is far more 
important than the $10 million in fund- 
ing involved. I am sure it is clear to 
everyone in the Senate that there is an 
enormous difference between authorizing 
the four sites for deterrent protection 
and a fifth site for thin shield or area de- 
fense. The authorization of the fifth site 
would put the Congress of the United 
States on record as favoring an area de- 
fense for the ABM, and an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the Senate, in my judg- 
ment, is opposed to that. 
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For this reason I am particularly dis- 
tressed to see a report in Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Post, written by Chalmers L. 
Roberts, to the effect that a possible 
compromise between the House position 
which authorizes eight sites and the Sen- 
ate position limiting ABM to four sites 
might be a new authorization to start 
work on an ABM defense for Washing- 
ton—ostensibly in anticipation of an 
arms-control agreement with the Soviet 
Union limiting ABM’s to command and 
control centers. 

Preparation for an ABM around Wash- 
ington is clearly wasteful at this time. If 
SALT fails, the four ABM sites will con- 
tinue. If it is a success, the more than 
$1 billion we have appropriated this year 
will, in all probability, not be needed. To 
continue work on the four Minuteman 
missile sites to provide defense should 
SALT fail, at a cost of over $1 billion this 
year, while at the same time beginning 
an ABM site around Washington, at an 
unspecified cost, in the anticipation that 
SAE will succeed, is clearly unjustifi- 
able. 

Quite honestly, I feel that this matter 
is extremely important and have dis- 
cussed with Senator Stenns and Sena- 
tor Jackson the possibility of a motion 
to instruct the conferees to insist upon 
and uphold the Senate position with re- 
spect to the number of new sites author- 
ized for deployment and advance prep- 
aration in connection with the ABM. 

I did so thinking that such a motion 
would provide them with an important 
bargaining chip in these most difficult 
negotiations with the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee. 

Senator STENNIS said that he appre- 
ciated the offer, and both he and Sena- 
tor Jackson said they would do their 
utmost to uphold the Senate position. 

After rereading the Senate colloquy on 
this subject, I feel that the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee has made his position clear 
as well as his determination to hold that 
position. 

In an exchange with Senator BROOKE, 
who stated his fear that— 

If we go into conference with the House 
with the Committee bill, there is a pos- 
sibility, and perhaps even a probability, that 
we could end up with area defense. 


Senator Stennis reaffirmed that he 
did not “think there is any probability. 
My idea is that everything considered, 
the high probabilities are that that posi- 
tion—the Senate position—would pre- 
vail.” 

As Senator Stennis pointed out: 

If we are going to go into an area defense, 
that would be debated in the Senate fully. 


I fully concur. And more than the four 
sites now authorized would be “going into 
an area defense.” 

Further, in calling for the rejection of 
the Brooke amendment, Senator STENNIS 
stated: 

If the Senator’s amendment is rejected ... 
everyone connected with this matter will 
be willing to settle on this for this year in 
the Senate bill. That is the practical side 
of it. That is what I am going to fight for. 
I will tell everyone that. 
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In fact Senator GOLDWATER, on the 
floor of the Senate on August 19, ac- 
knowledged that even Secretary Laird 
had accepted the Senate position. Sen- 
ator GOLDWATER stated: 

When the committee came out with the 
language we arrived at, it ignored that part 
of it, (area defense) and the Secretary 
agreed with that, and I feel that is the Sec- 
retary’s position. 


In view of this record, and the pos- 
sibility that such a move might be 
wrongly interpreted as impugning the 
integrity of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee on this terribly important 
matter, I will not offer a motion to in- 
struct the conferees at this time. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent that the section of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee re- 
port dealing with the ABM be entered 
into the RECORD. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the article by Chalmers Roberts of the 
Washington Post be entered at this time. 

And finally, I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from the Senate colloquy 
on this subject be entered in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE REPORT 
No. 91-1016, Pace 19 


The Committee has decided to confine the 

authorization for the continuation of the 
Safeguard program to those sites devoted 
to the defense of the deterrent. Thus the 
Committee has approved continuation of the 
Phase I sites at Malmstrom and Grand Forks, 
as well as full deployment at Whiteman and 
advanced preparation at Warren Air Force 
base. 
In taking this action, the Committee 
wishes to establish the primacy of active 
defense to increase the survivability of the 
land-based deterrent. By striking from the 
authorization the House approved adminis- 
tration request to proceed now to advanced 
preparation of four area defense sites, the 
Committee affirms its conviction that there 
is no compelling need to move now to the 
deployment of an area defense of our popu- 
lation against Chinese Communist ICBM 
attack. 

While the impact of the Committee’s action 
on the Safeguard authorization is only $10 
million, the long term effect, should this deci- 
sion be perpetuated in subsequent years, is 
substantial. 

Present circumstances do not justify a di- 
version of our resources from the primary 
task of defending the deterrent to the less 
urgent objective of providing a defense 
against the evolving Chinese Communist 
threat. Whether the development of a thin 
area defense is a wise response to a future 
Chinese nuclear capability remains to be 
demonstrated. 

It is the Committee's considered judgment 
that the proposed deployment, sufficient for 
our national security requirements and con- 
ducive to strategic arms control, deserves the 
full support of the Senate. 


From the Washington Post, Aug. 30, 1970 
Concress EYES D.C. SAFEGUARD 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

A start on an anti-missile (ABM) defense 
for Washington in anticipation of an arms 
control agreement with the Soviet Union may 
be approved by Congress this year as a com- 
promise between House and Senate. 

This possibility was discussed by Pentagon 
sources after other administration officials 
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said they do not now consider it essential 
that Congress approve a full anti-Chinese 
“thin” ABM system to protect much of the 
United States. 

The House has voted approval of land ac- 
quisition for five widely scattered sites, in- 
cluding the national capital area, as a first 
step in that part of the Safeguard system as 
requested by President Nixon. 


“THIN” DEFENSE STRIPPED 


But the Senate Armed Services Committee 
stripped the entire “thin” defense system 
from the bill. No move has been made during 
the current debate in the Senate to reinstate 
it and none is expected before the $19.3 bil- 
lion military authorization bill is finally 
approved and sent to a House-Senate con- 
ference to resolve differences. 

Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.), one of 
the leading backers of Safeguards but an op- 
ponent of the “thin” system aspect, said 
yesterday he will stand by the Senate version 
but expects resistance from House conferees 
to anything but the full “thin” system. 

He also said it was “getting the cart before 
the horse” to compromise on a Washington 
site because it might fit an eventual strategic 
arms limitation (SALT) agreement. The 
prospect now is if there is an agreement it 
will call for either no ABM defenses in either 
the U.S. or the U.S.S.R., or for ABM limited 
to defense of the command and control cen- 
ters in the two national capitals. 


“BARGAINING CHIP” 


It is this aspect, however, which gives the 
compromise idea appeal. The administration 
had to fight hard to prevent major cuts in 
Safeguard and did so successfully chiefly by 
using the argument that the ABM system 
was a vital “bargaining chip” at the SALT 
talks. 

The argument for Senate approval of ABM 
defense of Washington would be that it 
would fit a likely outcome at SALT. If “zero 
ABM" were called for by a treaty, of course, 
nothing would be done here and the Moscow 
ABM system would have to be dismantled. 

The administration- and House-approved 
version of the bill call for initial land pur- 
chases and site preparation, authorized at $10 
million as a first step, in New England, 
Michigan-Ohio, the Upper Northwest and 
the Washington area. The Senate committee 
turned the fifth initial site, in Wyoming, 
into a deployment site and authorized ad- 
vanced preparation work there. 


DEFEND MISSILE SITES 


The committee rationale was that defense 
of Minuteman missile sites should come first 
and that whether the “thin” system to pro- 
tect the public was “a wise response to a 
future Chinese nuclear capability remains to 
be demonstrated.” 

Last Jan. 30, President Nixon declared that 
the anti-Chinese “thin” area defense aspect 
of Safeguard was “absolutely essential,” in 
part to give the United States “a credible 
foreign policy in the Pacific area.” He has 
never commented publicly on the Senate 
action striking down that part of Safeguard. 

Jackson pointed out what other officials 
confirm: an effective ABM system to protect 
the command and control structure in the 
Washington area would have to be much 
“thicker,” that is have far more defensive 
missiles, than if it were part of a “thin” anti- 
Chinese system. The cost would be much 
higher. 

KEY CENTERS INCLUDED 


That command and control structure in- 
cludes the White House, Pentagon and other 
key installations as well as the alternate 
headquarters in the nearby Maryland moun- 
tains. There also are specially-fitted aircraft 
for command p in an emergency 
available to the President and other top 
officials. 
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One argument for permitting national cap- 
ital defenses at Washington and Moscow is 
that this would prevent a small scale Chinese 
attack from knocking out the government 
leadership in either capital, thus affording a 
deterrent to a Chinese attack. 

The Soviets at the SALT talks have indi- 
cated the possibility of going to “zero ABM” 
but the limited Moscow-Washington ABM 
systems are rated a more likely outcome in 
any treaty. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR STENNIS, AUGUST 
19, 1970 

That is our policy, in one sentence. We are 
not an aggressor nation. We have no plans to 
fire the first shot. We depend, instead, on ca- 
pable retaliation and confident deterrence to 
prevent a nuclear war. We want them to real- 
ize that we do have this deterrent and the 
capability of protecting it. I think that is the 
only real defense we have. Let them know 
that we are ready and that we have every- 
thing that is necessary to protect us. 

I have said many times in this Chamber 
that if we give them doubt on that subject, 
we invite trouble; and it may be that after 
they have fired the shots, it will be too late 
on both sides, I think that millions and mil- 
lions of lives would be lost on both sides 
should we ever turn these weapons loose 
against each other. That underscores the ne- 
cessity for letting them know all the time 
that there is no weakness about our position 
or our capacity. 

ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE POSITION 

It was for this reason that the Committee 
on Armed Services supported that portion 
of President Nixon’s request which provided 
for the continuation of the Safeguard pro- 
gram to those sites devoted to the defense of 
the deterrent. In doing so we wished to estab- 
lish the primacy of active defense to in- 
crease the survivability of the land-based 
deterrent as opposed to increasing our offen- 
sive forces to achieve this end. In this regard 
we shared the President's judgment that de- 
fense of the U.S, deterrent in no way jeopard- 
izes the security of the Soviet deterrent and, 
in fact, provides additional incentives for the 
Soviet Union to enter a substantial arms 
limitation agreement. 

By the same token, the committee affirmed 
its conviction that there is no compelling 
need to move now to the deployment of an 
area defense of our population against a 
Chinese Communist ICBM attack by striking 
from the authorization the House-approved 
administration request to proceed now to ad- 
vanced preparation of four area defense sites. 
That is a horse of another color. That is a 
defense system for another purpose. In our 
judgment, the prime threat—the threat that 
today poses the greatest danger to our secu- 
rity—is the Soviet threat to our strategic 
deterrent. That is where the soft spot is—the 
threat to our capacity to retaliate with our 
ICBM’s, our influential deterrent. Therefore, 
our resources should not be diverted from 
the primary task of defending our deterrent 
from this threat. That is my answer. That is 
the committee’s answer to all that has been 
written and said about our recommendation 
on that point. 


CoLLoquy BETWEEN SENATOR BROOKE AND 
SENATOR STENNIS, AUGUST 19, 1970 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr, President, does the chair- 
man favor an area of defense for the country? 
Or does the Senator agree that area deploy- 
ment could well be self-defeating, by forc- 
ing the Soviet Union to increase its offensive 
capabilities to insure that it can retaliate? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think, with all deference 
to the Senator, that is an academic question 
now. We are not discussing area defense at all 
under this amendment, or even under the 
bill. 
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Mr. Brooke. Might I point out to the Sen- 
ator that the House, as I understand it, 
would grant not only a deterrent defense 
but also an area defense as well in the bill 
it passed. If we go into conference with the 
House with the committee bill, there is a 
possibility, and perhaps even a probability, 
that we could end up with area defense. That 
prompts my question to the distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not think there is any 
probability. We would all go to conference 
to represent the views of the Senate and 
vigorously represent that position. 

My idea is that, everything considered, the 
high probabilities are that that position 
would prevail. 

I have never been strong for this area 
defense. However, I do not close the door 
on it. I do not think that the threat there 
is imminent, 

I think the primary purpose is to put the 
money on this deployment, as we have now, 
for these four sites, and perhaps on more. 

There is no doubt in my mind about that. 
That is my purpose. That is what I propose 
to stay with. 

If we are going to go into an area defense 
that would be debated in the Senate fully. 
But I do not believe the urgency is there. 
I do not have really a thought of urgency 
there. It is something in the future. The 
Senator is correct. However, this is not the 
time for it, as I see it. 


CoLLoquy BETWEEN SENATOR BROOKE AND 
SENATOR STENNIS 


Mr. Brooxe. Mr. President, I raised this 
question with the distinguished chairman 
because he certainly has had a wealth of ex- 
perience in conference committees. 

It is my undrstanding that in conferences 
sometimes it is customary to split the dif- 
ference. I am very much concerned that if 
we were to go into conference with the com- 
mittee bill and the House bill, we could very 
well come out of the conference not only with 
Whiteman but with Warren as well, and per- 
haps an advanced site in the Northeast and 
the other areas which would, in effect, give 
us area defense. 

I think that is a matter of very serious 
concern for our conferees, because of the 
House action initially, 

Let me say to the distinguished Senator 
that this does not mean that I do not have 
the utmost confidence in our chairman and 
in the conferees. I know that they will do all 
they can to maintain the Senate position. 
But I wonder, since we have a rather extreme 
position taken by the House where we would 
be if a “middle ground” is adopted. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is speculating on 
something here that no one can give an 
answer to. 

I can give an answer as far as attitude is 
concerned. There is no motive except what 
I have given for this committee acting as it 
did in bringing in this recommendation. 

No one has in his mind, so far as I know, 
any idea of having this matter pass the Sen- 
ate and then going to conference and bring- 
ing a whole hog back. There is not the least 
intention to do that. 

If the Senator’s amendment is rejected— 
and I believe it will be—everyone connected 
with this matter will be willing to settle on 
this for this year in the Senate bill. 

That is the practical side of it. That is 
what I am going to fight for. I will tell every- 
one that. 

CoLttoquy BETWEEN SENATORS BROOKE, 
TOWER; AND GOLDWATER, AUGUST 19, 1970 

Mr Brooke. Mr., President, I am very much 
buttressed by the statement made by our 
distinguished chairman that he believes that 
if we should reject this amendment—and 
I am hopeful that we shall not and I do 
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not expect that we shall—and go to the con- 
ference with the committee bill, that he will 
press for the Senate position. 

Mr. Srennis. There is no doubt about 
that in my mind. In addition, the Brooke 
amendment does not have a thing in the 
world to do with that situation. If we agreed 
to it or rejected it, the situation would be 
the same. 

Mr. Brooke. I do not think that is cor- 
rect. Under the Brooke amendment there is 
a limitation on sites. You could not go be- 
yond the existing first and second sites of 
phase I. So I think if we went into a con- 
ference with the Brooke amendment, we 
would be in a stronger position to maintain 
the distinguished chairman’s position than 
we would if we went in with the committee 
position. That is my thinking on the subject. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. I ap- 
preciate his suggestion. 

Whatever area defense would come from 
Whiteman is purely incidental. That is not 
the object of the site at all. 

Mr. Brooke. I agree it is not the object of 
the site, but it is there; and I point that out 
to the distinguished Senator from Texas, 
who raised the question. 

Mr. Tower. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. Tower. I wish to remind the Senator 
that the committee rejected area defense. 
That is the committee position. The bill, as 
it came out of committee is, indeed, itself a 
compromise, 

Mr. BROOKE. The Senator is correct, but 
the House did not reject area defense. That is 
my point. 

Mr. Tower. Since we have rejected it, that 
is the Senate position and I do not see that 
going in with the Brooke amendment would 
give us a better bargaining chip in that con- 
nection than the committee version. 

Mr. Brooke. I point out to the Senator, 
and I hope he understands what the amend- 
ment provides, that limitation would be help- 
ful in conference—it would help the con- 
ferees on the Senate side to maintain the po- 
sition which the committee bill has set forth. 

Mr. Tower. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

Mr. Stennis. I yield. 

Mr. Tower. I wish to read the following 
language from the committee report: 

“In taking this action, the committee 
wishes to establish the primacy of active 
defense to increase the survivability of the 
land-based deterrent. The authorization the 
House approved at administration request to 
proceed now to advanced preparation of four 
area defense sites, the committee affirms its 
conviction that there is no compelling need 
to move now to the deployment of an area 
defense of our population against the Chi- 
nese Communists ICBM attack.” 

There is our position. 

Mr. BROOKE. That is the committee posi- 
tion. The Senate has not taken a position 
yet. 

Mr. Tower. If we adopt the committee bill 
it is the Senate position. 

Mr. Brooke. We have not done that yet. 

Mr. Tower. But the Senator's amendment 
would put us in no better bargaining posi- 
tion with the House than the committee 
position. 

Mr. Brooke. I disagree with that; and I 
make the point my amendment would put 
us in a better position, Secretary Laird on 
Sunday stressed that a major reason for 
going to the Whiteman deployment was to 
keep open “the follow-on options for either 
area coverage or for accidental launch cov- 
erage.” 

In my opinion, that is an area defense 
option. I think the Secretary is keeping clear 
that option. That is why I asked the question 
of the Senator that I did. 

Mr. STENNIS. We have tried to answer as 
fully as we know how. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think I understand what 
the Secretary is getting at. He made no 
commitment to area defense, but any weap- 
ons planner would be foolish not to be 
looking ahead. You cannot say that site pro- 
tection would not provide some area pro- 
tection. There may be some small town with- 
in the radius of the cone of destruction. 
Whether they like it or not, they might be 
saved by the ABM designed to protect that 
particular missile. But I do not think any- 
one in the weapons business in his right 
mind would ever stop his thinking at this 
wall; namely, the protection of a missile site, 
because when we can prove a missile site 
protection system will work without danger 
to a community, we are going to see an about 
face by small towns and some large cities 
that now do not want the ABM near them. 

I would not advocate that we go into area 
defense at this particular time, but I think 
the Secretary would not be acting in the way 
a Secretary should act if he is not thinking 
a long way ahead with respect to all prob- 
lems connected with the ABM, including the 
possibility at some time of its use as an area 
defense. 

Mr. BROOKE. Of course, any decision is re- 
versible, depending upon the circumstances. 
As I understand it, he made this decision to 
go to deterrent defense rather than area de- 
fense not so much because people living in 
these various areas are objecting to it, but 
because we believe it gives us maximum 
security. 

Our committee discussed that matter thor- 
oughly; and the chairman made clear he sup- 
ports it. But this language by the Secretary 
would indicate some possibility he might be 
seeking to restore that area defense when we 
go to conference. 

I think it is important that we discuss this 
matter on the floor of the Senate. I am much 
buttressed by what the chairman has said. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not believe the Sec- 
retary of Defense is trying to restore any- 
thing. The Senator, being a member of our 
committee, recalls that there was almost 
universal objection when the Secretary made 
his report to the so-called Chinese threat, 
and, in fact, there were quite a few members 
of that committee that I think would not 
have supported that. I have my doubts as to 
what I might have done, But when the com- 
mittee came out with the language we ar- 
rived at, it ignored that part of it, and the 
Secretary agreed with that, and I feel that is 
the Secretary's position. 

What the House of Representatives does 
is something else, It will be found the House 
goes beyond the Senate in practically every 
area of this bill. We will spend so much 
money on the B-1 and they are going to 
spend twice that much. We will have an 
amendment to strike $284 million from the 
F-15, but the House will think they should 
get the whole thing. 

I think the Senator’s experience on the 
committee will convince him that the House 
always goes beyond the Senate in this par- 
ticular area. So when it comes to the work of 
the conferees, I do not think the Secretary 
has any weight at all because I do not think 
there are many things in this bill from the 
House that the Secretary either pushed for 
or did not push for. It is a House bill. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2% minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
the ranking Republican handling this 
legislation. I wish to take this opportu- 
nity to express my appreciation to the 
Republican members of the committee 
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who have contributed so much to this 
debate. 

Each member has taken some role in 
an effort to hold our committee bill in- 
tact. I wish to single out Senators 
Tower, Dominick, MURPHY, and GOLD- 
WATER for their especially active roles. 
Many hours of preparation, as well as 
active participation in the debate by 
the committee members, has strength- 
ened the positions taken by the com- 
mittee on this important legislation. 
The junior Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Dore) was a tower of strength on some 
amendments, as were the minority 
leader (Mr. Scort) and the assistant mi- 
nority leader (Mr. GRIFFIN). 

The ranking Republican on the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maine (Mrs. 
SMITH) was necessarily absent during 
the first part of the debate. However, 
she made a remarkable recovery which 
enabled her to return to her duties in 
the Senate soon enough to join with us 
in fighting to maintain many provisions 
of the procurement bill. All members of 
the committee have nothing but respect 
and admiration for this courageous and 
intelligent lady. 

In particular, I would like to commend 
our distinguished chairman from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. Stennis) whose leadership 
as floor manager of the bill has been an 
inspiration to us all. He has been at hs 
post here on the Senate floor fighting 
for this bill for nearly 2 months. Fur- 
thermore, he has received substantial 
support from some of the members of the 
Armed Services Committee on his side 
of the aisle. 

Before closing, I would like to make 
one point: The Senate should stop and 
think what this bill would contain if 
some of the amendments offered had 
been adopted. Certainly, the majority of 
us feel that some of the rejected amend- 
ments would have created confusion in 
the Defense Department and within our 
military services. We are fortunate in 
having a military force whose loyalty 
has never been questioned. I am proud 
of the way the Senate has stood behind 
our men and women in uniform during 
this debate, and I believe this result will 
be a unifying force for the Nation as 
well as the miltary. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the point made by the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. EAGLETON). I hope 
that our conferees, when they go to con- 
ference on the bill we have just passed, 
bear in mind the very strong sentiment 
in this body against expanding the ABM 
beyond the four Minuteman sites. 

Between the Cooper-Hart amendment 
and the McIntyre-Brooke amendment, 
50 Senators out of 99 voted to limit the 
ABM to two sites only: Grand Forks and 
Malmstrom. The Senate Armed Services 
Committee approved expenditures only 
at two additional sites—Whiteman Air 
Force Base and Warren. 

Clearly then, in this body there is wide 
agreement that the Concress should ex- 
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ercise restraint in expanding the system 
to other areas, and I know the able Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) will 
convey this sentiment to the conferees 
from the other body in his most persua- 
sive fashion. 


TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF CLEAN 
AIR AND SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 
ACT 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Senate im- 

mediately proceed to the consideration 

of S. 4319, a bill to extend the Clean Air 

Act, as amended, and the Solid Waste 

Disposal Act, as amended, for a period 

of 90 days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The bill (S. 4319) was read the first 
time by title, and the second time at 
length, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That pend- 
ing extensions by Act of Congress of the 
Clean Air Act and Solid Waste Disposal Act, 
the authorizations contained in Sections 
104(c) and 309 of the Clean Air Act, as 
amended, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and the authorization contained in 
Section 210 of the Solid Waste Disposal Act, 
as amended, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, shall remain available through 
November 30, 1970, notwithstanding any pro- 
visions of those Sections. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I have 
cleared this matter with both sides. I 
would like to state to the Senate that 
our purpose is to provide a further ex- 
tension because on the 31st of August, 
the time ran out and we need a further 
authorization for the solid waste and the 
air pollution programs in order to con- 
tinue them at their present level through 
November 30, 1970. The extension would 
allow appropriations for this period with 
the unappropriated balance for the fiscal 
year 1970 authorizations. f 

We anticipate completion of congres- 
sional action on both the solid waste and 
air pollution programs prior to the ex- 
piration of this extension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 4319) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1971 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat ve- 
hicles, and other weapons, and research, 
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development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, af- 
ter 54 weeks on this measure, we are 
about to pass it. 

I take this opportunity to pay my trib- 
ute to the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
nis). I have watched him on the floor 
day after day, sometimes for 8 hours a 
day, defending a measure that, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in my humble opinion, should re- 
quire less debate than any other measure 
we consider in the Senate. 

The authorization bills are born in the 
Pentagon. They receive the scrutiny of 
the President. They receive the scrutiny 
of the other body. They go to the House 
and then come to the Senate where ex- 
pert staff members look at them. They 
then come to the floor. 

I think that we have wasted 5 long 
weeks. We could have passed this with 
ease in a week at the most. 

To point out some of the foolishness 
we get into during the consideration of 
a measure such as this, during the de- 
bate on the ABM, I made mention of the 
fact that tests were contemplated in 
the near future on the ABM. I was very 
happy to see in this morning’s New York 
Times an article, the headline of which 
is, “Army Intercepts Missile in ABM 
Test Over Pacific.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARMY INTERCEPTS MISSILE IN ABM TEST 

OVER PACIFIC 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—The Army has suc- 
cessfully staged an interception of one of its 
own intercontinental ballistic missiles. The 
interception, which took place above the 
atmosphere, tested a key element of the con- 
toversial Safeguard antiballistic missile 
system. 

The test took place over the Pacific Ocean 
Friday, the Defense Department announced 
today. The target was the third stage, or nose 
cone, of a Minuteman 1 missile fired from 
Vandenberg Air Force Base, California. 

After the Minuteman had been fired, it 
was picked up by a missile site radar 4,200 
miles away at the Safeguard test facility on 
Kwajalein Atoll. 

The radar, according to the Defense De- 
partment, tracked the incoming nose cone 
in somewhat the same manner it would track 
an incoming enemy intercontinental ballistic 
missile and launched the intercepting rocket. 

This rocket, a Spartan missile, which would 
be used to defend offensive missile sites in 
the event of a real missile attack, came close 
enough to have destroyed it if a nuclear war- 
head had been used, the Pentagon said. 

Neither the Spartan nor the target nose 
cone carried explosive warheads, however, 
the Defense Department said. 

Altogether, the test represented the most 
advanced simulation of what would happen 
in a missile attack on the United States if 
an ABM system was deployed. 
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It was the first time, for example, that a 
Spartan missile had intercepted an incom- 
ing object. In the past, the 55-foot-long 
rocket, which has a range of “hundreds of 
miles,” was tested only against static tar- 
gets in the air. 

It is believed that the range of the Spartan 
is close to 400 miles. Although the altitude 
of the interception was not released, it has 
been estimated that, in a real firing, the alti- 
tude would be at least 100 miles above the 
earth’s surface. 

Defense Department officials said that the 
test was only a first-time effort and lacked 
several elements of an attack. 

The technicians at Kwajalein had been 
alerted to the test, In addition, the incom- 
ing missile was not accompanied by the kind 
of penetration aids—such as decoys—that 
would presumably aid incoming enemy mis- 
siles. 

In addition, the incoming missile was a 
simple I.C.B.M. with a single “warhead,” 
whereas the Soviet Union has been testing— 
but is not believed to have deployed—mis- 
siles with multiple re-entry vehicles, that is, 
missiles with a cluster of warheads. 


FIRST IN A SERIES 


The test announced today was the first 
in a series against a target such as a nose 
cone. Future tests will presumably match the 
Spartan against more advanced incoming 
missiles. 

The Spartan and the missile site radar form 
two key elements of an operational anti- 
ballistic missile system, but the two other 
elements—a Sprint missile and a perimeter 
acquisition radar have borne the burden of 
opposition arguments against the ABM’s 
effectiveness, 

The acquisition radar which has a range 
of more than 1,000 miles, would, in a fully 
operational system, pick up the incoming 
missiles at a great distance and alert the mis- 
sile site radar. 

The acquisition radar, the Army has indi- 
cated, is to expensive to test at the Kwa- 
jalein site, which is 2,500 miles southwest 
of Hawaii. 

It will be integrated with other elements 
when the ABM system is made operational, 
which is scheduled for early 1975 at Grand 
Forks Air Force Base in North Dakota. 

The other original site for the system is 
at Malmstrom Air Force Base in Montana. 

In addition, the Administration has re- 
quested—and Congress, after much debate, 
has approved—$322-million to construct & 
third site around the Minuteman missile 
complex at Whiteman Air Force Base in 
Missouri and to start preliminary work on 
a fourth site at Warren Air Force Base in 
Wyoming. 

The controversy over the antiballistic mis- 
sile system has occupied a good deal of the 
Senate’s time, in both hearings and floor 
debate, this year. A Senate amendment that 
would have blocked expansion of the pro- 
gram was defeated Aug. 12 by a vote of 52 
to 47. 

MORE CRITICISM EXPECTED 

The successful testing of the Spartan mis- 
sile is not expected to deter opponents of 
missile deployment, however. 

Dr. Ralph Lapp, a Washington physicist, 
who has been one of the foremost opponents 
of the system, said today, for example, that 
“nobody really believed Spartan was not an 
effective ABM.” 

But he argued, the missile would be con- 
siderably less effective against a missile with 
multiple warheads. 

In addition, he said, the Sprint missile, a 
27-foot-long missile with a range of 25 miles, 
which would serve as a more effective coun- 
ter to an incoming enemy missile, has not 
been tested, as the Spartan has. 

The Sprint would be the most effective 
counter against a “saturation” attack on a 
Minuteman base because it is believed to 
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be better able to discriminate between a real 
incoming warhead and a decoy than the 
Spartan can, he said. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
that demonstrates in my mind more con- 
clusively than anything I might say that 
after this bill has received careful scru- 
tiny of the committees, probably no 
other bill reaches this floor in more per- 
fect form. I hope next year we can keep 
this debate to a minimum. 

Again I compliment my chairman. He 
is a man of infinite patience and infinite 
wisdom. If it had not been for him this 
bill could have become mangled by 
worthless amendments. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I heard 
just a moment ago the Senator from 
Missouri discuss a newspaper article by 
Chalmers Roberts stating that the two 
committees might agree to an ABM com- 
mand center for Washington. 

I know the action that the Committee 
on Armed Services has taken and I know 
that almost one-half of the Members of 
this body took the position last year that 
it should not be extended beyond last 
year. 

I asked the Senator if he adheres to 
the position of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. That would be my 
position as a conferee, and with great 
deference to the position of the House of 
Representatives. Frankly, I think the de- 
bate is over on the ABM. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that. I was talk- 
ing about the position of the Senator’s 
committee. 

The last 2 years I have been in a posi- 
tion of opposition to the Senator on that 
particular part of the bill. 

Also, I would like to say that I dis- 
agree with the Senator from Arizona, as 
much as I like him and respect him, 
when he said that a bill of this size should 
be debated and enacted in a week or so. 
This bill not only supports a total invest- 
ment of about $70 billion, but it also 
affects the security of our country. 

I think the debate in the last 2 years, 
especially that part questioning our 
weapons systems, has opened up the De- 
partment of Defense to the scrutiny of 
Congress and the public. 

Mr. President, having said that, I wish 
to conclude in saying that I admire and 
appreciate the hard work and contribu- 
tion of the distinguished chairman of the 
committee in managing this difficult bill 
and the important contributions made 
by the members of his committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 1 minute re- 
maining. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks. 

Mr. President, I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, in a 
very few moments we will conclude de- 
bate on the fiscal 1971 military procure- 
ment bill, wrapping up almost 2 months 
of floor action on the bill. 

A few words of recognition are in or- 
der at this time. 
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Those of us on the Armed Services 
Committee have long known the capac- 
ity for leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
NnIs)—his deep concern for the national 
defense, his firm grasp of complicated 
issues, his organizational mastery, and 
his seemingly endless patience, as evi- 
denced by his willingness always to at- 
tend to the views of others. These and 
other qualities of this remarkable man 
have been widely demonstrated in the 
debate now ended. We are fortunate to 
have him with us in the Senate. 

It has also been both a rare privilege 
and a wonderful education for me per- 
sonnally to work once again with the 
Senator from Mississippi as chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee’s Re- 
search and Development Subcommittee. 
Let me assure my chairman that the co- 
operation and assistance which he has 
shown to me and the other members of 
my subcommittee have been deeply ap- 
preciated indeed. 

I would like to say a word of thanks 
also at this time to Mr. Hyman Fine of 
the Armed Services Committee staff and 
Mr. Ross Hamachek of my own staff, 
both of whom aided the subcommittee 
in its often thorough and painstaking re- 
view of this extremely complex and in- 
tricate R.D.T. & E. budget. 

Mr, Fine came to the committee staff 
this year after many years as a budget 
expert on Air Force R. & D. programs. 
His expertise was of great value to the 
subcommittee, enabling it to uncover a 
large number of instances in which the 
Defense Department simply did not need 
all the funds it claimed it needed to carry 
on with given programs. Mr. Fine also 
left behind when he came to the com- 
mittee what too many former associates 
of a given service bring with them—a 
loyalty to their old employers which 
transcends the degree of detachment 
needed to critically assess their funds 
requests. The subcommittee’s action on 
Air Force R. & D. programs attests well 
to Mr. Fine’s inherent objectivity. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, the bill 
is now in its last stage before final pas- 
sage and I would like to make a few con- 
cluding remarks. 

By way of summary, the military au- 
thorization bill now before the Senate 
recommends $11.9 billion for procure- 
ment, $7 billion for research and devel- 
opment, and some $334 million for con- 
struction relating to the Safeguard sys- 
tem for a total of $19,242,889,000. These 
are the same amounts recommended by 
the Armed Services Committee and rep- 
resent a $1.3 billion reduction from the 
administration request. 

I want the Senate to know that this 
bill will be taken to conference with ev- 
ery intention on the part of the Senator 
from Mississippi of upholding to the ex- 
tent of his ability the position taken by 
the Senate on this bill including both the 
Committee action and the amendments 
voted on the floor of the Senate. As al- 
ways, of course, the House will fight hard 
for its own position but I am confident 
that a sound bill will emerge from the 
conference committee. I would also em- 
phasize, Mr. President, that we hope to 
initiate this conference as soon as prac- 
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ticable after the recess and conclude the 
final action on this legislation in order 
for the Defense appropriations to pro- 
ceed in as rapid a manner as possible. 

Mr. President, the discussion on the 
Senate floor on this bill represents a de- 
bate in the finest traditions of the Sen- 
ate. The debate has been hard but fair 
and I think has been extremely helpful 
to the bill as a whole. I would observe 
that the Senate started deliberating on 
this bill July 24 and it has remained the 
pending business of the Senate until to- 
day, September 1, which covers a period 
of 39 calendar days. There have been 47 
amendments or modifications thereto of- 
fered. Of this total, 12 have been ap- 
proved and 15 have been rejected, with 
the remainder not being called up for a 
vote. I wish to say that whether these 
amendments were adopted or rejected, 
all of them have made a contribution to 
this bill and, in many cases, the wisdom 
and experience of those Senators who 
sponsored amendments—even though 
they did not pass—provide food for 
thought on which we can work for the 
next year. 

I wish at this time, Mr. President, to 
express my thanks for the cooperation 
which has been extended to the man- 
ager of the bill by the Senate as a whole. 

I want to especially thank the senior 
Senator from Maine, Senator SMITH, 
who has always been most cooperative on 
every matter including this bill. 

We began hearings on February 20th 
and without the firm support of Senator 
SmirH, we could not have proceeded as 
we have, I also extend my thanks to Sen- 
ator THURMOND, who has been most 
helpful. 

Also, I wish to give special recognition 
to Senator McIntyre, Chairman of the 
subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment, Senator Cannon, Chairman of the 
Tactical Air Power Subcommittee, both 
of whom rendered splendid service. I also 
wish to thank all the members of the 
committee who have been most coopera- 
tive in every way and have actually 
worked on the bill and on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Lastly, Mr. President, I want to ac- 
knowledge the help of the staff on this 
matter. 

The committee staff members who 
worked and whom I highly commend 
and warmly thank, are: T. Edward Bras- 
well, Jr., Chief of Staff, Labre Garcia, Hy- 
man Fine, Don Lynch, and Frances Funk. 

Preparedness investigating subcom- 
mittee members who worked on bill: 
James Kendall, Ben Gilleas, Ed Kenney, 
and George Foster. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the time I have remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If I have any time 
I yield back the remaining time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to take a moment just to pay my respects 
to the distinguished manager of the bill, 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
nis). He has demonstrated once again 
what a great American he is, and what 
an effective legislator he is. 

On behalf of many Senators on both 
sides of the aisle who would like to speak 
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but do not wish to take the time of the 
Senate, I want to praise the Senator 
from Mississippi. He has been patient, 
effective, and always very courteous to 
all who have participated in this debate. 
The Senate is indebted to him, and the 
country is indebted to him. 

Mr. President, I wish also to pay trib- 
ute to the leadership of the distinguish- 
ed ranking minority member of the 
Armed Services Committee, the senior 
Senator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH), and 
to the other Republican members of the 
committee who have worked so hard and 
effectively. In particular, I wish to com- 
mend the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THurMoND) who has served in a 
leadership capacity during part of the 
time this bill has been under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would be derelict in my duty if I did not 
express my respect, admiration, and high 
regard for the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi, who has done a magni- 
ficent job in handling a most difficult 
bill over a number of week—7 in num- 
ber, I believe. 

The outstanding manner in which he 
managed this very complex and most im- 
portant measure was exemplary. Over 
these past weeks while this bill was being 
debated on the Senate floor, Senator 
STENNIS once again demonstrated at all 
times his outstanding legislative skill and 
ability. With his handling of this au- 
thorization he brought his clear and ar- 
ticulate views and his immense knowl- 
edge and understanding to the discus- 
sion. In large part he was responsible 
for the thoughtful and high quality of 
the debate throughout the entire time. 
We are indebted to him for his great 
courtesy and all his efforts. He deserves 
the highest commendation for steering 
this measure through to overwhelming 
success. 

To be equally commended is the rank- 
ing minority Member of the Armed 
Services Committee, the distinguished 
Senator from Maine (Mrs. SMITH). As 
always, her contributions were thought- 
ful, most perceptive and to the point. Her 
contribution was immeasurable. She co- 
operated magnificently to make certain 
that this bill received the thorough dis- 
cussion warranted. Her help and assist- 
ance was indispensible in bringing about 
final disposition today. On behalf of the 
entire Senate, I wish to thank Mrs. 
Smirx for her unstinting devotion and 
dedication and for the fine manner in 
which she lead the discussion. 

It is too difficult to single out the nu- 
merous other Senators who contributed. 
Suffice it to say that the cooperation of 
every member permitted the orderly dis- 
position of the bill. I, personally, am 
deeply grateful. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I would 
like to borrow 1 minute from the minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we had 
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important help from the committee and 
the staff in connection with the prep- 
aration of this bill and the work that 
is necessary to be done on the floor of 
the Senate. I want to publicly thank 
all of them and the members of the com- 
mittee who worked so hard in connec- 
tion with this bill, especially the Senator 
from Maine (Mrs. SMITH), whose coun- 
sel and loyalty have meant a great deal 
to me. 

I had access to my mentor, the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), who was 
always available with good sound coun- 
sel and advice. I call him the oracle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed with all of 
the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is, Shall the bill pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr, ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EAsTLAND), the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. McCarty), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) , the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Moss), and the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr, TYDINGS) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MuxnDT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Youne) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Munpt), the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
and the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Youna) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 5, as follows: 


[ No. 282 Leg.] 


Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd, Va. 

Byrd, W. Va. 
Holland 
Hollings 


Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 


Dole 
Dominick 


Schweiker 
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Scott 

Smith, Maine 
Smith, Nl. 
Sparkman 


Spong Young, Ohio 


Hatfield Nelson 
McGovern 
NOT VOTING—11 


McCarthy Packwood 
Tydings 
Young, N. Dak. 


Fulbright 
Goodell 


Anderson 
Cannon 
Eastland 
Hartke 

So the bill (H.R. 17123) was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 

An Act to authorize appropriations during 
the fiscal year 1971 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles, and other weapons, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation for 
the Armed Forces, and to authorize real 
estate acquisition and construction at certain 
installations in connection with the Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic missile system, and to 
prescribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
passed. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, just for 
the information of the Senate, we, of 
course, will go to conference as soon as 
we can, but I shall not ask the Chair to 
name the conferees today. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise to 
ask the distinguished majority leader if 
he will tell us what is the remaining 
order of business for tonight and for to- 
morrow. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
glad to respond to the distinguished Re- 
publican leader. 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1174, H.R. 16900. I do this 
so that the bill will become the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (H.R. 
16900) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
certain independent agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, to let the record be straight that 
there would be objection if based on 
unanimous consent but it can be put to 
a vote. Appropriation bills are being 
taken up the day after they are reported, 
under a ruling made by the former Vice 
President, Mr. Humphrey. The Senator 
from Montana is in order with his mo- 
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tion let it be voted on, I do not ques- 
tion his authority, but I want the record 
to show that we are not unanimous in 
our feeling that this is a proper proce- 
dure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The question is on agreeing 
to motion of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 16900) making appropriations for 
the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident, and certain Independent Agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations with amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the Sen- 
ator from Delaware has a point. I wish 
it could be cleared up some way, so that 
this particular question would not come 
up every time, because we do bring some 
of these appropriation bills out pretty 
quickly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
true in this particular case. I was not 
questioning the right of the majority 
leader to establish the business, as he 
understands; but I do think at some time 
the Senate would be well advised to 
amend the rules and put them back 
where they were prior to that ruling by 
the former Vice President, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, where there would be a 3-day 
limitation except by unanimous consent, 
by which of course we could always 
proceed. 

In this particular case, we are asked 
to vote on a $9.5 billion bill reported out 
last night, which got back from the 
printer sometime just before noon today. 
So Senators are not in the position to 
consider it intelligently; and technically, 
they could be caught in the same situa- 
tion with the defense appropriation bill, 
a $60 billion or $70 billion bill, being 
voted on the following day. 

I think the rules of the Senate should 
be amended to take care of the situation, 
but I was not questioning the right of 
the leadership to lay down the pending 
business under the rules of the Senate as 
they are being interpreted today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
our hope that we will be able to finish 
with this bill tonight. We will come in 
tomorrow morning; I believe we already 
have an agreement to that effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At 9 
o'clock. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is estimated that 
tomorrow when we convene at 9 o’clock 
we will take up unobjected-to items on 
the calendar. I ask unanimous consent 
that that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be no 
votes tomorrow, and, so far as I know, 
there will be very little, if any, controver- 
sial legislation considered. I do not know 
yet what will be laid before the Senate 
to be the pending business when we come 
back on Tuesday next. 

Mr. SCOTT. Is the distinguished ma- 
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jority leader prepared to give us some in- 
dication as to matters that are likely to 
brought up upon our return to the Sen- 
ate next week, without specifying the or- 
der in which they will occur? 

I make this request because I have 
been asked by a number of Senators to 
ascertain what is likely to be the pending 
business next week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Perhaps the survi- 
vor annuities, the bill to amend the FDI 
Act, air pollution control, appropriation 
bills as ready, hopefully the farm bill, 
and somewhere in there, the electoral 
college reform measure. 

Mr. SCOTT. The 
amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; and later on 
in the month equal rights for women, 
another constitutional amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Which is not to be re- 
ported out, I believe, until September 19, 
however; is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Around that date; 
yes. And the one-bank holding company 
bill; and then I want to confer further 
the exact scheduling of Senate counsel in 
the 18-year-old voting case which will 
come up before the Supreme Court in 
mid-October, I understand. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is my understanding 
that there is some informal undertaking 
on the part of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and its 
ranking member to bring the one-bank 
holding company bill up about Septem- 
ber 15. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The one-bank hold- 
ing company bill is on the calendar and 
will be taken up around that date. 

Mr. SCOTT. To bring it up about Sep- 
tember 15. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. And I would 
like to bring the electoral college reform 
measure up at a reasonable opportunity, 
because there will be some debate on 
that, but as of now I do not know just 
when. Maybe next week, but do not hold 
me to it. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. 


constitutional 


TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 16900) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, the Executive Office 
of the President, and certain independ- 
ent agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Committee on Appropriations has 
authorized me to present to the Senate 
its report on the pending bill, H.R. 16900, 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, and cer- 
tain independent agencies for fiscal year 
1971. 

Senators will find on their desks copies 
of the bill and the committee report, to- 
gether with copies of the hearings, and I 
will now present to the Senate a brief 
summary of what is contained in the bill 
in the way of increases and decreases. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, we cannot hear the Senator. 
I am sitting immediately behind the 
Senator, and I am having difficulty hear- 
ing him. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I assure the Sen- 
ator that I am not whispering, either. I 
am speaking fairly loudly, though I have 
hesitated to call for order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The bill which is 
reported to the Senate provides new 
budget obligational authority in the 
amount of $3,016,429,000. This amount 
consists of definite appropriations in the 
amount of $1,283,121,000, and indefinite 
appropriations in the amount of $1,733,- 
308,000. The grand total of titles I, III, 
and IV—New Budget Obligational Au- 
thority—and title 1—Authorizations out 
of the Postal Fund—is in the amount of 
$9,537,429,000. This amount is an in- 
crease of $44,727,000 over the House al- 
lowance of $9,492,702,000; $374,892,000 
over the 1970 appropriations and $28,- 
614,000 under the estimates for fiscal 
1971. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT—TITLE I 

The first group of items, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are the appropriations for the 
Treasury Department, which total $1,- 
248,078,000. This is a decrease of $4,473,- 
000 in the estimates and an increase of 
$25,956,000 compared with the House bill 
amount of $1,222,122,000. The amount 
recommended is $78,766,000 over the 
1970 appropriation of $1,169,312,000, in- 
cluding supplementals recently enacted 
totaling $79,222,000. Major increases 
recommended under title I of the bill 
are as follows. 

Here, Mr. President, are items we put 
back in the bill that the House of Rep- 
resentatives deleted or increased over 
1970 
FEDERAL LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING CENTER 

For the Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center the committee con- 
curred with the House in allowing the 
full estimate of $5,000,000. That is an 
increase of $4 million over 1970, to cover 
the cost of the first phase of construct- 
ing and equipping the Consolidated Fed- 
eral Law Enforcement Training Center 
at Beltsville, Md., on a federally owned 
site. 

We felt that was necessary, in view of 
the problems with law enforcement in 
the country today, and the necessity for 
building this facility as a proper law 
enforcement training center. 

BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


For the Bureau of Customs, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amount recommended is $137,- 
085,000. This amount is the same as the 
budget estimate. The House had cut 
that, and we restored the reduction of 
$1,585,000 made by the House. The com- 
mittee allowed 970 new average posi- 
tions. These were requested by the Bu- 
reau of Customs to permit the continued 
stepped up enforcement efforts to stamp 
out illegal drug traffic. The increased 
manpower recruited and trained will aid 
in further increasing the effectiveness of 
this important antinarcotics agency. 
They need this additional manpower at 
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airports because of the vast increase in 
foreign air travel. They need them along 
the land borders and need it in my State, 
along the thousand-mile border along 
the Rio Grande River. We felt that the 
budget request was reasonable and we 
increased the House allowance by $1,- 
585,000. 

ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY EXTRA NARCOTICS-CON- 

TROL CUSTOMS AGENTS APPROVED 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Appropriations Committee, 
and particularly the subcommittee pre- 
sided over by the distinguished Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) for hav- 
ing restored to the Bureau of Customs 
appropriation for fiscal year 1971 the sum 
of $1,585,000 which the House had cut 
from the President’s budget request. The 
restoration is included in the Treasury 
Department appropriation to be voted 
upon today. 

That restoration, in accordance with 
the recommendation which I made in a 
letter to the subcommittee on July 27, 
provides for 170 extra customs agents 
who can be used to check on the ever- 
increasing volume of commercial impor- 
tations into the United States, and par- 
ticularly on the dangerous importation 
of narcotics. 

As a result of the subcommittee’s ac- 
tion, the 340 new agents which the ad- 
ministration proposed—and which the 
House cut in half—can be hired, and will 
be heavily employed in the battle against 
illegal narcotics importation. Those 
agents are desperately needed in New 
York City, in which the Justice Depart- 
ment estimates over half this country’s 
addicts live. Rockland County and 
Dutchess County of New York just re- 
cently suffered their first teenage deaths 
attributed to drugs. 

As the Appropriations Committee re- 
port notes, customs is one of our key 
weapons for the interdiction of illicit 
drug traffic. Virtually all of the heroin, 
cocaine, hashish, and other narcotics 
used in this country comes from outside 
the United States. 

In fiscal year 1969, the Bureau of Cus- 
toms seized more than 310 pounds of 
heroin, 34 pounds of opium, and 199 
pounds of other narcotics, mostly co- 
caine, were seized. 

The 170-man increase in customs 
agents which the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has provided over the House al- 
lotment will be helpful in decreasing the 
amount of drugs illegally flowing into 
the country, and in thus protecting the 
citizens of New York State and the 
Nation. 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. For the Internal 
Revenue Service the committee recom- 
mends a total appropriation of $908,335,- 
000. This amount is $4,473,000 under the 
estimates, but $48,483,000 over the total 
amount appropriated for fiscal 1970. The 
amount recommended is $17,835,000 over 
the House allowance. Areas of major in- 
crease are the revenue accounting and 
processing and compliance activities, and 
the amounts recommended should pro- 
vide for practically all the additional 
personnel requested. 

Furthermore, there is one other item; 
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namely, salaries and expenses, Bureau 
of the Mint. The House had cut $1,633,- 
000 from the amount requested for the 
Bureau of the Mint. The Bureau of the 
Mint estimated that they would need the 
full amount of the budget estimate— 
$19,663,000, to enable it to mint 8.7 billion 
coins estimated to be required this year. 
The House allowed only enough money 
for the manufacture of 7.6 billion coins, 
according to the Department. 

Due to the increased use of vending 
machines, the hoarding of small coins, 
and others taking many small coins out 
of circulation, the committee allowed for 
restoration of the $1,663,000 cut by the 
House in order to give the Bureau of the 
Mint enough money to mint the 8.7 bil- 
lion coins they requested. 

All of these items mentioned there for 
the Treasury Department were raised 
back to the estimate from the House al- 
lowances. The total increase by the Sen- 
ate over the House for title I—Treasury 
amounts to $25,956,000. The Department 
had appealed for restoration of $30,- 
429,000 and the Senate committee re- 
stored all of that but $4,473,000. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments as 
regard to title I, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, be taken up separately and agreed 
to en bloc, and that title I as thus amend- 
ed be regarded for the purpose of amend- 
ment as original text, provided that no 
point of order shall be considered to have 
been waived by reason of agreement to 
this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
why the separation of title I from the 
other titles? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We knew of no 
objection in the committee to any items 
in title I of the bill. There are objections 
to some of the other items which I 
wanted to discuss at a little more length. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
no objection to taking them separately. 
In view of the short time that the com- 
mittee has had this bill before it, I 
wonder whether it would be more orderly 
to explain each amendment as they come 
and vote on them separately. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We proposed 
that the Treasury amendments be agreed 
to en bloc. We have nine items there. 
Rather than voting on them en bloc, we 
would have nine separate votes. Is the 
Senator suggesting that we have nine 
separate votes as to the Treasury De- 
partment items? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was not 
suggesting a rolicall vote on each one, 
but I thought we could have an ex- 
planation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I have already 
explained the items in the Treasury De- 
partment. I have not touched on the 
items for the Post Office or the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask for 
an explanation on each one separately, 
in light of the fact that we have had 
so little time to consider this bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I submit to the 
Senator that there was a great deal of 
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noise in the Chamber at the time, but 
I have just finished explaining them. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Let us 
take them as they come. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the first committee amend- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 7, after the word “ex- 
penses,” strike out “$9,500,000" and insert 
“$9,660,000”. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Does the Sen- 
ator desire the amendment explained? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. A restoration of 
$160,000 was asked over the House al- 
lowance of $9,500,000. That is for the 
Office of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
They asked for 25 additional average 
positions, and the House authorized 20 
of those. The Department stated that the 
dollar cut of $160,000 imposed by the 
House reduce their new employment by 
14 average positions. That allowed an 
increase in 1971 employment over 1970 
of only 11 average positions, in lieu of the 
25 requested. They want the other i4 
average positions. They stated that these 
were required to avoid reduction in the 
quality of staff assistance and the cur- 
tailment of work on tax policy analysis, 
equal employment, and administrative 
support. They wanted 14 men for those 
three categories—tax analysis, equal 


employment, and administrative support. 
The subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee voted for the restoration of $160,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator for the explanation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 12, after the word “Center”, 
strike out “$1,000,000” and insert “$1,113,000”. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. In connection 
with the request of $1,113,000 for the 
Federal Law Enforcement Training Cen- 
ter, the House bill authorized only 42 of 
the 44 average positions requested. They 
cut out two positions. The Department 
appeared and testified that cutting those 
positions would reduce the efficiency and 
quality of training, and they wanted the 
$113,000 restored. Of all the items of the 
Treasury Department, I think the com- 
mittee questioned that more closely than 
any other. The idea that $113,000 and 
two more positions would have that much 
influence on the training at this Federal 
law enforcement training center seemed 
to us to be high. But due to the claims 
and the necessity for law enforcement 
at this time in this country, we were 
unwilling to cut a dollar where they said 
it would impair the efficiency of their 
training. It seemed high to us, and we 
discussed it for more than some of the 
other larger items. But we voted to in- 
crease it, on their plea that they could 
not train those people in law enforce- 
ment as efficiently if we were to cut the 
$113,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 6, after the word “and”, 
strike out “thirty-seven” and insert “four- 
teen”, 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Committee 
found a discrepancy between the budget 
estimate and the Department’s justifica- 
tion and this amendment corrects it as 
regards the actual number of vehicles 
needed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 8, after the word “and”, 
strike out “twenty-seven” and insert “four”. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. This is the same 
as the previous explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 11, after the word “of”, 
strike out “$400” and insert “$800”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the next amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, line 15, strike out “$135,500,000" 
and insert “$137,085,000". 
THE AMENDMENT DEALS WITH THE BUREAU OF 

CUSTOMS 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is an in- 
crease of $1,585,000 over the House bill 
amount of $135,500,000. This restoration 
was requested to fund 170 additional new 
positions in the Bureau of Customs. They 
had asked for a total of 970 new man- 
years of employment. The Department 
stated that the House funds allowed only 
a portion of those and that those cut 
were needed in the Customs Service. I 
think they made a good case, in view of 
the vast increase in air traffic overseas, 
the problems in smuggling that go on, 
and their attempt to prevent the bring- 
ing of narcotics into the United States. 
It used to come in by boat, but now it 
comes in by airplanes, by cars, through 
the mails, or on the person. With mil- 
lions of people traveling in and out of 
this country every year, it is a difficult 
problem. We felt that they needed the 
personnel, and the Senate committee 
raised that to the full amount asked by 
the Bureau. The big problem now is to 
uncover narcotics. It has shifted from 
smuggling just to dodge a tax on im- 
ported goods to the bigger thing of smug- 
gling millions of dollars of narcotics. We 
know of the example of the plane that 
was caught on Crete which had been 
flown from the United States and was 
going to bring in millions of dollars of 
hashish on one trip. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 3, line 20, after the word “com- 
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mission”, strike out “$18,000,000” and in- 
sert “$19,663,000”. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
that is an increase of $1,663,000 over the 
House allowance for the Bureau of the 
Mint. The Bureau of the Mint stated that 
there would be required to he manufac- 
tured a total of 8.7 billion new coins. The 
House allowed only enough money to 
mint 7,600,000,000 coins. We restored the 
$1.6 million in the Senate committee to 
permit the minting of the 8.7 billion 
coins estimated needed for the year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 4, line 8, strike “$25,500,000” and 
insert “‘$26,096,000.” 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is for the 
Internal Revenue Service, salaries and 
expenses, and the restoration of the 
$596,000 by the Senate committee. The 
House cut this $596,000 and that reduc- 
tion resulted in the loss of 41 man-years 
of employment, under their estimate. 
They stated that these were needed to 
avoid further reductions in management 
support and internal integrity programs. 
The Senate committee, after hearing the 
voluminous testimony, 1,466 pages of it, 
went into each one of the items and had 
three hearings on them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 4, line 14, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, strike out “$35,500,000” and insert 
“$36,500,000”; 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That item is to 
permit for the increased hire of tempo- 
rary employment. The fiscal 1970 limita- 
tion for this purpose was $32.5 million. 
The Department requested an increase 
to $36,900,000 to provide more flexibility 
in the assignment of employees during 
the period of transition to the new serv- 
ice centers at Fresno, Memphis, and Suf- 
folk County, N.Y. They need that money 
for the transition, for temporary employ- 
ment. The Senate committee increased 
the 1970 limitation to $36,500,000 for 
fiscal 1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
In line 17, after the word “applicants”, 
strike out “$220,000,000” and insert 
“$222,239,000”. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That restores a 
House reduction of $2,239,000 in the 
budget estimate. An increase of the 559 
additional new positions was requested 
for Revenue accounting and processing, 
Internal Revenue Service. The Depart- 
ment states that the House allowance 
provides only 229 man-years of the 559 
requested. This reduction would require 
a 3- to 4-month delay in the processing 
of refunds, returns, delayed billings, and 
so forth, sent to some 400,000 taxpayers. 
We felt that Internal Revenue should 
have enough personnel to avoid that de- 
lay. Treasury feels they would save 
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money by not having any delays in the 
billings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 4, line 25, after the word “of”, 
where it appears the first time, strike 
out “$400” and insert “$800”. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. This sets a limi- 
tation that can be paid for police-type 
vehicles above the general purchase price 
limitation. This allows for the purchase 
of special equipment for police-type ve- 
hicles, including air conditioners. Some 
had a limitation that they could not buy 
air conditioners in some parts of the 
Southwest. These specially equipped cars 
are needed by law-enforcement person- 
nel, and cars without air conditioners 
are almost unbearable to stay in, espe- 
cially in the Southwest. We moved to in- 
crease the limitation in order to equip 
the law-enforcement cars with air con- 
ditioners. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 5, line 3, after the word “Com- 
missioner”, strike out “$645,000,000" and 
insert ‘'$660,000,000". 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is for the 
Compliance Division of the Internal 
Revenue Service. The House allowed 1,- 
550 of 2,894 new average positions re- 
quested. The Department contended that 
although the House authorized the posi- 
tion, funding for only 732 positions, was 
provided, thus it would be short 2,162 
average positions. The 1970 funding pro- 
vided for 44,009 average positions. The 
Department stated that the House bill 
provides for the funding of only 44,741 
average positions rather than the 46,903 
requested, and this was not enough and 
that they could not possibly operate with 
the collection levels they had previously 
had, especially in audit and collection of 
individual income taxes, without this 
additional personnel. 

With the greater number of income 
tax returns, the larger amounts of money 
being filed, and the money being claimed 
in refunds, it requires this additional per- 
sonnel to do an efficient job. The com- 
mittee, after hearing all the evidence and 
the presentations of the witnesses, in- 
cluding the Department’s, recommends 
to the Senate that the Internal Revenue 
be granted sufficient personnel necessary 
to do an efficient job in auditing and 
collection. We know from examples 
around the world that if people do not 
have confidence in an efficient, speedy, 
and impartial tax department, this can 
undermine the foundation of govern- 
ment. We felt that an efficient tax de- 
partment was necessary in fairness to 
everyone, so the committee recommended 
such a restoration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I want to commend the committee 
on its action here. It is a step much 
needed to be taken. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We cut $4 million 
of the $19.4 million requested to be re- 
stored because of the lapse of time. We 
allowed $15 million over the House figure. 
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We had a lapse of 3 months there, and 
then we cut that approximately $4 mil- 
lion—because they cannot hire and train 
the people now, except for three-quarters 
of the year. Other than the lapse of time, 
we granted all that they asked in this 
account. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 5, line 14, after the word “of”, 
where it appears the first time, strike 
out “$400” and insert “$800”; and, in 
line 16, after the word “aircraft”, strike 
out “‘$40,000,000” and insert “$44,600,- 
000”. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The first item is 
similar to the one previously explained. 
The second item restores $4,600,000 to 
the Secret Service for personnel to pro- 
tect the office of the President, presi- 
dential candidates for nomination, and 
so forth, and we felt that what the group 
presented showed this protection was 
necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the two amend- 
ments en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 7, at the beginning of line 2, 
strike out “$50,000” and insert ‘$100,- 
000”; and, in line 9, after the word 
“General”, strike out “161,000,000” and 
insert “$163,670,000”. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That, I believe, 
is for confidential information and is an 
item under title IT of the bill. We move 
over to the Post Office Department now. 
We might as well take this up by line 
items to save time, rather than making 
a general explanation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
no objection to the Senator, if he wants 
to, considering the Post Office, title I, 
but I do want an explanation of the first 
item. I will leave it to the Senator's dis- 
cretion what line items, or whether he 
wants to consider that section en bloc. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? On page 5, I believe we 
have yet one amendment to take up— 
lines 16 and 17. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We have 
covered that amendment. 

Mr. BOGGS. All right. If the chair- 
man would yield further, I at this time 
move that the amendments to the re- 
ee Us part of the bill be considered en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
think the Post Office Department should 
be considered separately from the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. 

Mr. BOGGS. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. I have no objec- 
tion to the Post Office amendments being 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. BOGGS. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
the case of the Post Office Department, 
the committee voted to increase the Post 
Office appropriations over the House 
bill by $18,483,000. 

I personally voted against this increase 
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in the subcommittee, but was overwhelm- 
ingly outvoted. So I offer no motion on 
the floor. 

They stated that they needed 16,643 
new positions and the House allowed 
an increase of $120.9 million over 1970. 
The House cut the budget estimate of 
$8,278,259,000 by $42.4 million. They re- 
quested a restoration of $36,959,000. 

Since the House of Representatives 
passed on this bill, we are approaching 
a 3-month lapse due to a number of 
unavoidable things that delayed final 
consideration of the bill by the Senate 
through our subcommittee and full 
committee. 

Even if all the increases asked for in 
the Post Office Department were justi- 
fiable, it seems to me that the amount 
should be cut by one-fourth because 
nearly 3 months have gone by. The 
amount should have been cut before. I 
personally did not think it was justifi- 
able last year. 

The Postmaster General asked for an 
increase of 1,122 positions in the Post 
Office Department and in the regional 
offices in 1970 over 1969. In 1969, the 
Post Office Department had in its re- 
gional offices and the offices of the Post- 
master General a total of 8,628 posi- 
tions. Last year the Postmaster General 
stated he was going to make the Post 
Office more efficient. For fiscal 1970, he 
asked for 1,122 additional positions. 
Congress granted that request, bringing 
the total to 9,760 positions for admin- 
istration and regional operation. 

After having been granted the enor- 
mous increase of 13 percent, and after 
having said that it was to be the most 
efficient operation in the history of the 
country, I think it has proven to be one 
of the most inefficient operations that 
we have had in history. 

A citizen from my county, John H. 
Reagan, did a better job in the confeder- 
ate union when half of the country was 
overrun. 

The Postmaster General is now asking 
for 710 additional positions in addition 
to the 1,122 now on board. I will offer 
no amendment because we have so few 
votes to retain our position. However, 
since nearly one-fourth of the year has 
lapsed, the amount should be cut by one- 
fourth. The House cut some. They did 
not cut one-fourth because they passed 
the bill on April 13, I believe. 

To be candid, there were only three 
votes in the committee to cut it back 
to the House committee amount. 

I think it is wasteful. However, I want 
to explain to the Senate what we are 
doing here in this portion of the appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I move 
that the committee amendments be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
object. I have no objection to all of the 
Post Office amendments being consid- 
ered en bloc. 

Mr. BOGGS. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. I move that the remaining com- 
mittee amendments in the Post Office 
section be considered and agreed to en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
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objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered and agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

On page 7, at the beginning of line 2, 
strike out “$50,000” and insert “$100,000”; 
and, in line 9, after the word “General”, 
strike out ‘$161,000,000" and insert “$163,- 
670,000”. 

On page 7, line 15, after “3109”, strike out 
“$60,000,000” and insert “$65,675,000”. 

On page 8, at the beginning of line 1, 
strike out ‘$6,500,000,000” and insert “$6,- 
517,138,000". 

On page 8, line 15, after the word “mail”, 
strike out “$655,000,000” and insert “$659,- 
000,000”. 

On page 8, line 21, after the word “Gov- 
ernment”, strike out “$255,000,000” and in- 
sert “‘$259,000,000". 

On page 9, line 9, after the word “of”, 
strike out “$400” and insert “$800"; and, in 
the same line, after the word “vehicle”, 
strike out “$217,000,000" and insert ‘‘$219,- 

On page 10, line 2, after the word 
“amended”, strike out “$269,825,000” and in- 
sert “$252,825,000”. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, with the 
permission of the Senator from Texas, 
I send to the desk a technical amend- 
ment on page 8 to the Post Office section 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that it will require 
unanimous consent to consider that floor 
amendment before all committee amend- 
ments have been agreed to. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this technical 
amendment be considered and agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be stated by the clerk. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 8, line 5, strike out “Bureau of the 
Budget” and insert in lieu thereof: Office of 
Management and Budget. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
turn now to title IV of the bill—Inde- 
pendent Agencies. This involves the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United 
States, the Advisory Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Operations, and the 
Tax Court of the United States. 

The committee recommended an in- 
crease of $288,000 for the Tax Court. 
House Document 91-305, dated April 13, 
1970, was received in the Senate as it was 
too late for House consideration. The 
$288,000 added by the Senate provides 
for personnel, travel, and related ex- 
penses incurred by the Tax Court in 
carrying out its new small case procedure 
responsibilities. We passed a Small Case 
Procedures Act for the Tax Court to 
bring the court closer to the people. 

I move that that increase of $288,000 
be approved. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I concur. 

The amendment was agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

On page 15, line 24, after the word “serv- 


ices", strike out “$3,000,000” and insert “$3,- 
288,000". 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
reverting to title III, the Executive Office 
of the President, I feel that I should call 
the attention of the Senate to some mat- 
ters. I shall not make a motion, although 
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I have grave reservations about some of 
them. We have discussed these matters 
in the committee. They have been voted 
on in the committee. That is the reason 
that I offer no amendment at this time. 

I point out that the White House office 
had a budget obligational authority last 
year of $3,940,000. This year it is $8,550,- 
000, an increase of $4,610,000 to operate 
the White House office, more than double 
the year before. 

The reason given was that this was so 
as to have an honest accounting, that in 
the past people had been assigned from 
the Defense Department, the Interior 
Department, and other departments, and 
were still carried on the rolls of those 
Departments and paid by those Depart- 
ments although they were actually work- 
ing in the White House. 

We made some inquiry into this matter. 
We were told that situation would have 
to continue, that some people were as- 
signed for 3 or 4 months from the De- 
fense Department and that they have an 
accounting problem concerning their 
status and transferring them over and 
the White House makes it a temporary 
rotating thing. 

There has been a vast increase in the 
number of personnel. The White House 
has moved from the old State Depart- 
ment Building, Treasury Building, and 
War Department Building and is occupy- 
ing other buildings around Lafayette 
Square. I talked to the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL) 
about this matter. He is chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations. Appar- 
ently there is a longstanding understand- 
ing that they do not question our appro- 
priation request as pertains to the 
Congress and we do not stop their 
appropriations. 

However, I call to the attention of the 
Senate that this is more than double the 
amount for the year before for the same 
President to run the White House. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is the Senator say- 
ing that the expenses of the White House 
will be more than doubled in the coming 
year on the basis of the recommendation 
of the present administration? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is what the 
figures here indicate. However, the ad- 
ministration contends it will not be. 

They state that what they are doing is 
taking people detailed to the White 
House from the different bureaus and 
agencies of the Government, such as the 
Department of Defense and of the De- 
partment of Interior, and that they will 
be paying them from the White House 
allowance instead of having them paid 
by the Department of Interior or the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this is 
a very important point. I have great re- 
spect for President Nixon and I have said 
so in my State and elsewhere, and I will 
continue to do so. But the President made 
a big issue of economy in Government. 
Economy must start at the top, if there is 
to be a believable example for the rest 
of the country. 

As I understand what the Senator has 
said, the Administration’s explanation is 
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that while the cost has doubled, they are 
no longer borrowing personnel from 
other offices. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Did the committee 
have an opportunity to determine how 
many people they have borrowed? Was 
the committee able to determine how 
much they have gotten in terms of help 
from other Departments? Second, what 
kind of report will there be to the coun- 
try and the Congress, which I think they 
deserve, as to how this will be true econ- 
omy, or whether the White House will 
continue to borrow personnel and add 
to this expense? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I cannot answer 
that because we could not get the hard 
facts since it is in futuro. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is not in futuro 
that they have been borrowing personnel. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No. I am going 
to talk about that. 

In fiscal 1970 there were 208 per- 
sonnel funded or paid by the White 
House; 95 funded out of special project 
funds and there were detailed from other 
Federal agencies 273, which is more than 
the regular employees in the White 
House. 

They expect during fiscal year 1971 
to hire or fund 548 regulars from the 
$8,550,000; that they will have that many 
regulars. 

Iam told by knowledgeable people that 
certain people are detailed from the De- 
partment of Defense on a rotating basis 
every 2 or 3 months and they do 
not believe it will be feasible or that it 
will happen. But we do not know until 
it is happening if it will continue. They 
say it will not, but they put these people 
on the payroll and they pay them. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, When are those peo- 
ple detailed from other agencies to the 
White House? When will their services 
cease so we can follow up to determine 
whether the White House eliminates 
them? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We do not know 
what date this change would take ef- 
fect. Presumably it would take ef- 
fect when it is signed. We tried to 
put in some control over that. Next year 
you can, as the Senator is on the com- 
mittee. 

The committee has recommended a 
commensurate decrease in personnel ex- 
penditures by the departments and 
agencies. If they increase this by $4,610,- 
000, we expect the other agencies to cut 
their budgets accordingly if the 548 are 
really to be paid by the White House. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Have there been re- 
ports in the past on the personnel they 
borrow? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No. One reason 
we held up the hearings on this matter 
was that it took me many weeks to get 
a detailed list. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will it be possible in 
the future for Congress to get such a 
list? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I think we 
should. I did receive one, but we had 
nothing to compare it with. They sur- 
rendered this very grudgingly and we 
understand why. They said that none of 
their predecessors had filed one. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is now 
making legislative history that it is his 
understanding that the White House in 
the future will indicate to the commit- 
tees of Congress when they come up for 
appropriations the personnel they bor- 
rowed from the agencies during the year 
so we can determine if this is an addi- 
tional or substitute expenditure. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I do not know if 
they promised what they would do in 
the future. That will be up to the next 
committee. We got their commitment 
that they are going to put them on the 
White House payroll and not detail them 
from the departments. 

I have talked to people who have said 
it cannot be done on the rotating policy 
of the Department of Defense; that due 
to the status of these people, if they were 
sent on a 2- or 3-month detail, it could 
not happen. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, It seems to me that 
the country, Congress, and the President 
would be better served if this were all 
made public and clear to Congress, the 
Committees on Appropriation, and the 
public as to how many people are being 
used from other departments as time 
goes on so we can have an accounting, 
know the situation, and be able to de- 
termine it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I have a detailed 
accounting. That is one reason this bill 
was so late in reaching the floor of the 
Senate. We demanded it and the White 
House furnished it reluctantly. They said 
none of their predecessors had furnished 
it. One can understand why they were 
reluctant. 

We did not do this to humiliate the 
White House. When the White House is 
denouncing Congress for being spend- 
thrift and they say, “Give us a 100-per- 
cent increase to run the White House 
and to raise the number of employees to 
548 a year,” I felt I was entitled to an 
explanation. We received a detailed 
breakdown, and I have it here for the 
fiscal year 1970. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. The chairman is ab- 
solutely correct that the circumstances 
are unusual. I do not think we ever had 
a situation where we have doubled the 
amount. Under these circumstances it is 
proper and right to require a more metic- 
ulous and complete accounting. 

I congratulate the Senator and I hope 
we can follow up in the next year to 
determine the extent to which this was 
a substitute and the extent to which 
there was a substantial increase for the 
White House. 

This is important because, after all, 
Congress and the American people 
should and must look to the President 
to set an example in the area of economy. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I will state why 
I had misgivings. I shall read certain 
questions and answers from the hearing 
record. Mr. Schlesinger was the witness, 
and he was asked the following questions: 

Senator YARBOROUGH. How many military 
personnel are assigned to the White House 
on full-time and how many on part-time 
basis? 

Mr. SCHLESINGER. Approximately 170 mili- 
tary personnel are detailed to the White 
House. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. Are they funded out 
of the funds requested here? 
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Mr. SCHLESINGER. No, sir. 

Senator YARBOROUGH., Then, that is another 
group which I assume covers the Navy mess 
personnel, that is not funded out of the 
amount requested here, in addition to the 
Secret Service and White House Police, some 
postal employees, some Interior Department 
personnel, and employees of other branches 
of the Government. 

Mr. SCHLESINGER. Yes, Mr. Chairman, that 
is correct. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. Well, if you had to 
pay for all of those out of this appropriation 
request, that would be one thing, but if these 
salaries are paid out of other appropriations, 
you narrow this sum down, If the special 
projects request for $1.5 million is kept at 
that level, this becomes a matter of economy, 
it seems to us. 

Mr. SCHLESINGER. The appropriation deals 
with the White House Office narrowly defined. 
It does not include certain other agencies 
located within the Executive Office of the 
President. For example, the National Secu- 
rity Council has military personnel detailed 
to it. This does not cover them, but the White 
House Office does not include those personnel. 
Any individuals who are part of the ordinary 
White House Office will be covered by this 
appropriation. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. Now, if this appro- 
priation is adopted this way, for example, 
the consolidation that the Bureau of the 
Budget is presenting here, will the White 
House continue to have personnel detailed 
on a permanent basis from other agencies 
after that? 

Mr. SCHLESINGER. There will be personnel 
on temporary assignment, but the practice 
in the past of permanently assigning people 
to the White House will be ended. 


So we will have this temporary type 
we have been talking about rotated, but 
they claim them as permanent personnel. 

It took a considerable time after the 
hearings to get the breakdown of the 
548. We have just broken the ice on this. 
As I have said, we were not attempting 
to heckle the White House, but the rea- 
son we did it was that the Congress has 
been accused by being spendthrift. I 
know I have heard it in my State. But 
the great economizers say they want to 
approximately double the amount, from 
$3,940,000 to $8,550,000. I felt we were 
entitled to an explanation, and this is 
the explanation we received. But the 
White House had no figures to compare 
with them in the past. I do not blame 
them for being reluctant to furnish fig- 
ures that their predecessors did not have 
to. Nobody should blame them for hav- 
ing that reluctance to furnish the break- 
down of personnel. I do not blame them 
for it. I am not going to put that in the 
ReEcorpD unless a Senator especially re- 
quests that it be put in the RECORD. 

There is another item, Special As- 
sistance to the President. This is a new 
item for the Vice President and is 
$700,000 more than had previously been 
provided. The only way I could see to 
keep them from using any number to 
help them in running for reelection was 
to provide a ceiling of 39 positions. My 
fellow Texan, formerly in the White 
House, was not known as being a modest 
person in asking for help. Neither was 
Vice President Humphrey or Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon. We had three aggressive vice 
presidents. But this is an item of 39 new 
positions, and provides $700,000 for these 
positions. We have not had an emergency 
requiring that help. I did not see the 
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proof made for that need as a necessary 
item, and I offered two amendments in 
the subcommittee and full committee. 
They were voted down. So I did not think 
it was incumbent on me to offer those 
amendments to the bill on the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. How many staff 
members does the Vice President have 
now? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, will the 
manager of the bill yield to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. May I suggest that there 
may be an answer on page 1256 of the 
hearing record. I read: 

Senator YARBOROUGH. But he has had these 
assistants all along? 

Mr. SCHLESINGER. He has. 

Senator YARBOROUGH, How many assistants 
does the Vice President have assigned to him 
full time now, exclusive of the legislative 
staff, as Chairman of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Council, as a member of the 
National Security Council, and all of these 
chairmanships, vice chairmanships, and 
memberships? How many personnel are now 
assigned full time to him downtown? 

Mr. SCHLESINGER. The average number, 
Mr. Chairman, is 39. 


So he is not asking for new personnel. 

These 39 have been assigned from 
other agencies and, as pointed out in the 
colloquy, for the first time an effort is 
being made to designate where they 
come from and where they are going. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I understand it, 
the Vice President has a legislative staff 
and he has a number of staff assistants. 
He has the assistance of the staff mem- 
bers of the various commissions on which 
he serves if he is working with a particu- 
lar commission. Is that correct or am I 
misinformed? 

Mr. BOGGS. I understand he has a 
total of 39. He may have the assistance 
of the staff members of the various com- 
missions, but they are not assigned to 
him. They are assigned to the commis- 
sions. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In some cases he is 
chairman of a commission, in which case 
I assume he can use that staff member 
for any work of the commission. 

Mr. BOGGS. I assume so. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In addition, he has 
a legislative staff. In addition, it appears, 
as the Senator from Delaware has said, 
that he has 39 people who are paid by 
other departments, but whom he uses. 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. He has 28 as- 
sistants on the legislative staff. That does 
not include secretaries. They are 28 staff 
members. 

Here are the functions that have de- 
veloped upon the Vice President begin- 
ning some years ago. Here is the total 
number of functions assigned to the Vice 
President: 

Chairman of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council. 

Chairman of the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment. 

Member of the National 
Council. 

Member of the Council for Urban Af- 
fairs. 

Member of the Council for Rural Af- 
fairs. 


Security 
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Presidential liaison with State and lo- 
cal officials and supervision of the Office 
of Intergovernmental Relations. 

Vice Chairman of Environmental Qual- 
ity Council. 

Chairman of the Cabinet Committee 
on School Desegregation. 

Chairman of the President’s Council 
on Youth Opportunity. 

Chairman of the National Council on 
Indian Opportunity. 

Chairman of the President’s Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sports. 

Member of the National Advisory 
Council of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

Member of the Cabinet Committee on 
Economic Policy. 

Member of the President's Cabinet and 
acts as chairman when the President is 
absent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On each of the com- 
missions on which the Vice President 
serves as chairman, he has the staff to 
assist him when he is working for that 
particular commission. When he is a 
member of the commission, he has a staff 
to assist him while doing work for that 
commission. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, That is correct, 
like the Environmental Quality Council 
or the Council on Youth Opportunity. He 
has 39 staff members and he can assign 
them to do the work he wants done. 
Sometimes these councils are created by 
law, such as the National Advisory Coun- 
cil of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. Many of them are created by Execu- 
tive order. I have omitted the number. 
Many, like the Cabinet Committee on 
School Desegregation, are designations 
by the President without Executive order. 
Most are by Executive orders or law, be- 
ginning with the National Security Act 
of 1947. So he has a staff, They can serve 
him on commissions on which he serves. 

Taking these 39 and establishing these 
Positions is something new. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We know that the 
Vice President is a very effective political 
force. Many people feel he is a more ef- 
fective political figure than any other 
person except the President. In fact, as 
far as many in my State of Wisconsin 
are concerned, there is no more popular 
figure than Vice President Agnew. I say 
that with respect and sincerity, At the 
same time, if he is going to get 39 staff 
people entirely assigned to him, as the 
chairman of the subcommittee has in- 
dicated, we ought to have some assur- 
ance that they will not be used solely 
to assist the Vice President in his tre- 
mendously effective political work, which 
many of us in the Senate have reason to 
disapprove. 

I am one of a number of Democratic 
Senators up for election this year. I am 
wondering what protection we have in 
seeing that these 39 employees will be 
used for constructive work on behalf of 
the taxpayer and not primarily for 
political work. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Well, we Demo- 
crats are in the majority in each House, 
and it seems to me that to give the Vice 
President 39 more assistants to turn loose 
on the Democrats, who are acting as 
though they were a little bit tired of being 
leaders and chairmen, anyway, or are just 
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tired, if we give him 39 men to beat them 
with, he might well do it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does the Senator 
from Texas conclude that there is a re- 
straint on the 39 people who are now as- 
signed to the Vice President from other 
agencies, which restraint would be ab- 
sent if we agreed to this amendment and 
provided the 39 people directly to the 
Vice President? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is my inter- 
pretation of what we are doing here. If 
there is any disagreement on it, I invite 
it, if Senators think it is in error. I see 
no restraint on the Vice President if we 
adopt the amendment. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, will the 
chairman yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I might 
say that these 39 employees, as I pointed 
out to the Senator from Wisconsin, read- 
ing from the record, are already em- 
ployees assigned to the Vice President’s 
Office, and they are all scheduled em- 
ployees under—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Civil service? 

Mr. BOGGS. Civil service, that is cor- 
rect; and they are not participating in 
any fanciful or imaginary political pro- 
gram. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. These 39 employees 
to be provided by this bill—— 

Mr. BOGGS. They are the same 39 
people. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would they be under 
civil service, under the Hatch Act? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I just do not be- 
lieve the Vice President’s assistants, as- 
signed to him by Congress, are going to 
be under any Hatch Act. 

Mr. BOGGS. But these assigned to him 
now from various departments—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Are now under the 
Hatch Act, but if they are assigned di- 
rectly to him——— 

Mr. BOGGS. They will all be scheduled 
civil service employees except one, I un- 
derstand. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And would be under 
the Hatch Act? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is that in accordance 
with the understanding of the chairman? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I would say under 
the law, as scheduled employees, they 
would be under the Hatch Act. 

Mr. BOGGS. They would be under 
schedule C civil service rating, schedule 
A and schedule C, and would, therefore, 
have to be. They are not an additional 39 
employees. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I think we ought 
to make this record right here, then, be- 
fore we vote on the remaining amend- 
ments. I think we ought to make it clear 
that it is the interpretation of the Sen- 
ate that these are scheduled employees. 

Mr. BOGGS. Schedule A and C em- 
ployees. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I offer in evi- 
dence at this time, from page 1260 of the 
hearings record, the consolidated sched- 
ule of permanent positions paid from 
funds available for special assistants 
to the President, with the detail of per- 
sonnel compensation. 

Is that the list? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is the list. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I ask unanimous 
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consent that that list be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, with the under- 
standing that these are scheduled em- 
ployees under civil service, and that all 
except that one at the executive level, 
at $42,500, will be under the Hatch Act, 
and cannot participate in political ac- 
tivities. 

Mr, BOGGS. That is what I under- 
stand. 

There being no objection, the sched- 
ule was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


CONSOLIDATED SCHEDULE OF PERMANENT POSITIONS 
PAID FROM FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL ASSIST- 
ANCE TO THE PRESIDENT—DETAIL OF PERSONNEL 
COMPENSATION 


1970 
esti- 


1971 
esti- 
mate, mate, 
num- num- 
03-22-1454-0-1-903 ber ber 


GRADES AND RANGES 


Executive level Il, $42,500 
GS-18, $33,495. 

GS-17, $28,976 to $32,840... 
GS-16, $25,044 to $31,724... 


GS-14, $18,531 to $24,093... 
GS-13, $15,813 to yo 


PSN ORR ewer 


Total permanent positions. 
Unfilled positions, June 30 
Total permanent employ- 
ment, end of year. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. That includes the 
writing of the political speeches for the 
Vice President. That is a political ac- 
tivity. 

Mr. BOGGS. I do not know what a 
political activity consists of, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Well, that is a 
political activity. 

Mr. BOGGS. I do not know what is a 
political speech. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. You can tell 
when the Vice President makes a speech 
whether it is political or not. He does not 
leave any doubt about it; you are not 
under any illusions, when he makes a 
speech. 

Mr. BOGGS. But that schedule is a 
part of the hearing record. I ask that it 
be made a part of this RECORD also. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. And that is the 
agreement and understanding as to the 
meaning of this provision on the part 
of both the floor manager of the bill and 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Delaware, who faithfully sat through all 
these hearings and took a very bene- 
ficial and active part on this legisla- 
tion. I want to compliment the Senator 
for being there at all times, and for his 
diligent work. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it the Senator’s 
understanding that this means these 39 
people could not act in any campaign 
capacity, such as advance man, writing 
releases, soliciting funds, or any of these 
other capacities which are obviously, 
distinctly, and peculiarly political? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Certainly solicit- 
ing funds is taboo, at the beginning, 
right off, under the Hatch Act. 
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Mr. BOGGS. They would be under 
scheduled civil service regulations, just 
as any other employee would be. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The first thing 
a scheduled employee cannot do is solicit 
funds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. These other activities 
could Le damaging, too. The Vice Presi- 
dent does not need much help in solicit- 
ing funds. There are few people in re- 
cent years who can solicit the way he 
can. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. As successfully, 
the Senator might say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the next committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I move 
that the remaining committee amend- 
ments be agreed to en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask unanimous consent that the 
remaining amendments be considered en 
bloc? 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the remaining committee 
amendments are considered and agreed 
to en bloc. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

On page 13, line 18, after “$350,000”, strike 
out “to remain available until expended,”. 

On page 14, line 13, strike out “BUREAU 
OF THE Bupcer” and insert “OFFICE OF MAN- 
AGEMENT AND BUDGET” 

On page 14, line 16, after the word “the”, 
strike out “Bureau of the Budget” and in- 
sert “Office of Management and Budget”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 16, after line 2, insert the 
following: 

“TITLE V—FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO 

THE PRESIDENT 
“Protection of visiting foreign dignitaries at- 
tending the observance of the 25th an- 
niversary of the United Nations 

“For expenses necessary to enable the 
President, through such officers or agencies 
of the Government as he may designate, and 
without regard to such provisions of law 
regarding the expenditure of Government 
funds as he may specify, to provide ade- 
quate security protection to foreign heads 
of state and other foreign dignitaries while 
visiting in the United States during or in 
connection with the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the United Nations, $1,650,000.” 

And on page 16, line 3, strike out “Title 
V” and insert: “Title VI.” 

And on page 16, line 4, strike out “Src. 
501.” and insert “Src. 601.” 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I would 
like to give a short explanation of this 
amendment. We have just received this 
morning a message to the President of 
the Senate for the President of the 
United States requesting an appropria- 
tion of $1,650,000 to pay expenses for 
protection of visiting foreign dignitaries 
who will be attending the observance of 
the 25th anniversary of the United Na- 
tions. It is expected that about 60 heads 
of state will be at the United Nations 
in New York in October and some may 
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arrive in late September. While the ex- 
ecutive branch has been aware of the 
need to provide additional protection 
under the laws of the land for these of- 
ficial foreign visitors, it had not been 
decided whether to provide for the ex- 
traordinary expenses of additional pro- 
tection by deficiency funding or a request 
for a special supplemental appropria- 
tions bill. This has caused the delay 
which resulted in our not receiving this 
budget request before the Appropria- 
tions Committee on Treasury and Post 
Office met in executive session to mark 
up the bill now before the Senate. 

I think it should be made clear that 
the $1,650,000 requested is not for the 
salaries of any additional personnel; it 
is solely for the travel and other related 
expenses which will be incurred by 
the U.S. Secret Service and other 
agents and agencies of the Government 
in connection with the assignment of 
special protective personnel to the task 
of protecting the visiting heads of state. 
I understand that the assignment of 
such personnel will commence in early 
September and, therefore, there is an 
urgency for the passage of this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. President, I move that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, if 
there are no further amendments to be 
proposed, I suggest a third reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that request, and have 
@ quorum call? The Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. WILLIAMS) is on the phone. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Does he have an 
amendment? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. He may have. I do not 
know. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Then, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I withdraw my request for third 
reading, and suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BOGGS, Mr. President, the legis- 
lation before this body, H.R. 16900, 
Treasury post office and section of ap- 
propriation bill 1971, is a responsible and 
a responsive appropriations bill, I þe- 
lieve. 

It is responsive to our overheated 
economy in that it does not appropriate 
any more money than necessary to oper- 
ate the departments and offices involved 
efficiently. It is responsive to the needs 
of the taxpayers in that it provides a 
sound basis on which those agencies can 
operate effectively. 

This is milestone legislation in one im- 
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portant aspect. It marks the last time 
the Post Office Department will come 
before the Congress with a budget re- 
quest amounting in the billions of 
dollars. 

As we all know, this body on June 30 
voted 86 to 11 to create the U.S. Postal 
Service and give it great latitude in its 
own operation. Under that legislation, 
the Postal Service, beginning in fiscal 
year 1972, will be entitled to an appro- 
priation of only 10 percent of the 1971 
figure, amounting to about $825 million 
if this bill becomes law as now written. 
That 10 percent was designed to cover 
the vital public service costs of the mail 
system. 

There are four titles to this bill, of 
which the Post Office Department is the 
second. This bill would appropriate $8,- 
235,825,000 for the operation of that De- 
partment during fiscal year 1971. That 
figure is $272,806,000 more than in fiscal 
year 1970, but $42,434,000 below the 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1971. 

It must be noted that the Department 
expects to realize $6,521,000,000 in reve- 
nues during the year, fixing out-of- 
pocket expenses at $1,714,825,000. 

The increase in the 1971 appropria- 
tion amounts to about 3.4 percent of the 
1970 budget. Measured against an ex- 
pected 3-percent increase in mail volume 
during the year, this leaves a smal] mar- 
gin for improvement of vital services. 

Title I of the bill appropriates $1,222,- 
122,000 for the Department of the Treas- 
ury. This figure is $54,660,000 more than 
last year, but $30,429,000 below the 
budget estimates for this year. 

There are several noteworthy items in 
title I. 

First, it includes $5 million for first- 
phase construction of the Federal Law 
Enforcement Training Center in Belts- 
ville, Md. This center, when completed, 
will conduct recruit, advanced, special- 
ized and refresher training for enforce- 
ment personnel of participating agencies. 

Second, the bill provides $135.5 mil- 
lion for the Bureau of Customs, $10,369,- 
000 more than in fiscal year 1970. This 
appropriation, I believe, is vital if we are 
ever to cut down on the flow of narcotics 
into this country and to lessen the cus- 
toms congestion at our major ports of 
entry. 

Finally, title I provides $890.5 million 
for the Internal Revenue Service, an in- 
crease of $31,143,000 over fiscal year 1970. 
This appropriation is vital, I believe, if 
the IRS is to provide prompt refunds 
and other taxpayer services and to as- 
sure compliance with the law. 

Title II of the bill provides $30,765,- 
000 for operation of the Executive office 
of the President. This is $5,451,000 higher 
than fiscal year 1970, but $190,000 below 
the budget estimates. 

This budget represents an effort by the 
administration to produce a realistic 
budget document. It attempts to bring 
more full accountability into the budget 
process and to eliminate everywhere pos- 
sible the reliance upon personnel loaned 
from other agencies. 

And finally, title IV provides funds for 
several small independent agencies. It 
would appropriate $3,990,000 for the op- 
eration of the Administrative Confer- 
ence of the United States, the Advisory 
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Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, and the U.S. Tax Court. 

In summation, Mr. President, this bill 
would appropriate $9,537,429,000 to the 
agencies involved in fiscal year 1971. 
That figure is $374,892,000 more than ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1970, but $28,- 
614,000 below the budget estimates for 
the current year. 

I take this opportunity to especially 
compliment the distinguished chairman 
and manager of the bill, the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH), on the 
very fine job he has done and on his at- 
tention to his assignment as chairman 
of this important subcommittee. It has 
been a pleasure to work with him. 

I also wish especially to compliment 
the members of the Appropriation Com- 
mittee staff, particularly Mr. Joseph 
Gonzales, Mr. Clark, and the other mem- 
bers of the staff who worked with them 
and have been so helpful, for their fine 
contributions. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware, and 
wish to express my appreciation to him. 

In scheduling hearings on the bill, we 
never had any problem about time inso- 
far as he was concerned. He held himself 
available at all times, and, as I think has 
come out here in colloquy about some of 
the reasons for the delay as we discussed 
this transfer of funding, a different way 
of paying the personnel for President and 
Vice President, we have had a number of 
things to iron out. They have all been 
successfully ironed out, and the Senator 
from Delaware, with his unfailing cour- 
tesy, has assisted and was generous in all 
matters. 

I have had the privilege of serving 
with the Senator from Delaware for 
years on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, in addition to the Appro- 
priations Committee, and it has always 
been a pleasure to serve with him. I 
would like to add that he hunts in my 
State, and, now that I am going to have 
the opportunity to move back there, I 
hope to have the pleasure of hunting 
with him in the future. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, if 
there are no further amendments, I sug- 
gest third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
a onsod and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill (H.R. 16900) was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). The bill having been read the 
third time, the question, is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND) , the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. MCCARTHY), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MET- 
CALF), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr, 
MonDALE), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RUSSELL), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis), the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Typrncs), and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Young) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
CANNON) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Colorado (Mr. AL- 
Lotr and Mr. Dominick), the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Baker), the Sen- 
ators from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN and Mr. 
GOLDWATER), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fonc), the Senators from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL and Mr. Javits), the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. Gurney), the 
Senator from California (Mr. MURPHY), 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. Pack- 
woop), the Senators from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy and Mr. SMITH), the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), and the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Younc) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ALLoTT), the junior Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fonc), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt), the Senator from California 
(Mr. MurPHY), the Senators from IMi- 
nois (Mr. Percy and Mr. Smirx), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), and 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 68, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[ No. 283 Leg.] 


Aiken 
Allen 
Bayh 
Bellmon 


Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 

Smith, Maine 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams, N.J. 


Williams, Del. 
Yarborough 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fulbright 
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NOT VOTING—32 


Murphy 
Packwood 


Allott 
Anderson 
Baker Percy 

Cannon Russell 

Dodd Smith, Ill. 
Dominick Jordan, N.C. Stennis 
Eastland McCarthy Stevens 
Fannin Metcalf Tydings 

Fong Mondale Young, N. Dak. 
Goldwater Moss Young, Ohio 
Goodell Mundt 

So the bill (H.R. 16900) was passed. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion ‘to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on 
the disagreeing votes thereon and that 
the Chair be authorized to appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. 
McGee, Mr. Montoya, Mr. Boccs, Mr. 
ALLOTT, and Mr. Fone conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN 
ACTIONS TO BE TAKEN DURING 
THE LABOR DAY RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ate committees be authorized to report 
bills, together with minority, supplemen- 
tal, and individual views on Friday, 
September 4, 1970, between the hours of 
9 am. and 1 p.m. o'clock, during the 
Labor Day recess. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
receive messages from the President of 
the United States and the House of Rep- 
resentatives and that the President pro 
tempore and Acting President pro tem- 
pore be authorized to sign duly enrolled 
bills during the adjournment of the 
Senate during the Labor Day holiday 
until September 8. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
CONTRIBUTION WITH RESPECT 
TO HEALTH BENEFITS COVERING 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND AN- 
NUITANTS—ENTRY OF MOTION 
TO RECONSIDER 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I enter a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which H.R. 16968 was passed 
earlier today and I move that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be instructed to re- 
quest the House of Representatives to 
return the message on that bill to the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion to reconsider is entered, and without 
objection, the motion to instruct the Sec- 
retary of the Senate is agreed to. 
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MILITARY PROCUREMENT AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF AMENDMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the majority 
leader, the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD), I ask unanimous consent 
that his name be added as a cosponsor of 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), which was 
adopted by the Senate on Friday last to 
the military procurement authorization 
measure. Through inadvertence, there 
was a failure to request that the Senator’s 
name be added as a cosponsor at the time 
when he spoke in favor of the proposal 
which embraced section 203 of last year’s 
act and the new section 207. The amend- 
ment was on page 14, immediately above 
line 19, of the military procurement au- 
thorization bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. At the 
request of the majority leader, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal and 
the permanent Recorp reflect this 
cosponsorship. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL SHARE INSURANCE FOR 
CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1140, S. 3822. I do this so 
that it will become the pending business, 
with no action to be taken on it today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart). The bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. 3822, to provide insurance for member 
accounts in State and Federally chartered 
credit unions, and for other purposes, re- 
ported with amendments. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
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come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
9 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 9 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
September 2, 1970, at 9 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate September 1, 1970: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Dwight Dickinson, of Rhode Island, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Togo. 

Emory C. Swank, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to 
Cambodia. 

Nicholas G. Thacher, of California, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia. 

L. Dean Brown, of the District of Columbia, 
a Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotenti- 
ary of the United States of America to the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

Charles R. Harley, of Maryland, to be U.S. 
Alternate Executive Director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund for a term of 2 
years. 

ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

Artemus E. Weatherbee, of Maine, to be 

U.S. Director of the Asian Development Bank. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Laurence H. Silberman, of Hawaii, to be 
Under Secretary of Labor. 
Peter G. Nash, of New York, to be Solicitor 
for the Department of Labor. 
U.S. ARMY 


The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position 
of importance and responsibility designated 
by the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 


To be general 


Lt. Gen. Frederick Carlton Weyand, 
RRA Army of the United States (major 
general, U.S. Army). 

Gen. James Karrick Woolnough, RRETA 
Army of the United States (major gen- 
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eral, U.S. Army), to be placed on the retired 
list in the grade of general, under the provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3962. 

IN THE AIR FORCE 


The nominations beginning with William J. 
Corrigan, to be major, and ending Alfred C. 
Schultz, to be 2d lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record on Aug. 
10, 1970; and 

The nominations beginning Rallin J. 
Aars, to be captain, and ending Thomas D. 
Edmonds, to be 2d lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record on 
Aug. 10, 1970. 

IN THE ARMY 


The nominations beginning Alice M. Tate, 
to be captain, and ending Martin B. Wood- 
ruff, to be 2d lieutenant, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record on 
Aug. 10, 1970; 

The nominations beginning Joseph Y. 
Kurata, to be lieutenant colonel, and end- 
ing Michael C. Egan, to be 2d lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the Congressional Rec- 
ord on Aug. 10, 1970; and 

The nominations beginning Lester W. 
Abrams, to be colonel, and ending Leroy J. 
Rosenberg, to be captain, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the Congressional Record on 
Aug. 19, 1970. 

IN THE NAVY 


The nominations beginning Joel H. Ross, 
to be ensign, and ending Robert C. Wisser, to 
be a permanent lieutenant and a temporary 
lieutenant commander, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared 
in the Congressional Record on Aug. 7, 1970; 
and 

The nominations beginning William Wal- 
ter Aabye, to be lieutenant, and ending Mary 
Elizabeth Wuest, to be lieutenant, which 
nomination was received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record on 
Aug. 10, 1970. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The nomination of James H. King, Jr., to 
be 2d lieutenant in the Marine Corps, which 
nominations was received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record on 
Aug. 7, 1970; and 

The nominations beginning Kevin R. 
Danehy, to be captain, and ending Glen- 
wood H. Yopp, Jr., to be 1st lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record on Aug. 13, 1970. 


SENATE— Wednesday, September 2, 1970 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., and was 
called to order by Hon. JAMEs B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Reverend Dr. Edgar J. Mundinger, 
pastor, Christ Lutheran Church of 
Washington, Washington, D.C., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, You have urged that prayers 
and petitions be made for all men. You 
have invited us to pray for and with one 
another. 

We make our requests for all branches 
of our government and for those who are 
Members of this assembly. Help them to 
see how we depend upon Your mercy 


and how our strength comes down from 
above. Enable them to feel the oneness 
of the human family and to promote it. 
Encourage them to test the truth of hu- 
man history and to learn from it. Give 
them the blessing of sound judgment; 
the skill to make wise decisions; the pa- 
tience to await Your time; and then the 
courage to carry out Your will with 
dispatch. 

Make us all alert to the promptings of 
Your spirit and ready to serve those for 
whom Your son died and rose again to 
give life in fullness and abundance, even 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication from 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
(Mr. RUSSELL). 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 2, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 

ate, I appoint Hon. JaMEs B. ALLEN, a Sena- 
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tor from the State of Alabama, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, September 1, 1970, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
WITH STATEMENTS LIMITED TO 3 
MINUTES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) has con- 
cluded his remarks on the bill which 
will be pending, and after passage of the 
bill, there be a morning hour for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
with a time limitation of 3 minutes 
therein. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL SHARE INSURANCE FOR 
CREDIT UNIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1140, S. 3822. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 3822) 
to provide insurance for member ac- 
counts in State and federally chartered 
credit unions and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 12, after the word 
“Rico,” insert a comma and “and (2) 
credit unions organized and operating 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Defense if such credit unions are op- 
erating in compliance with the require- 
ments of title I of this Act and regula- 
tions issued thereunder.”; in line 19, 
after the word “union”, insert “or a 
credit union operating under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Defense.”’; 
on page 3, line 2, after the colon, insert 
“Provided, That examinations required 
under title I of this Act shall be so con- 
ducted that the information derived 
therefrom may be utilized for share in- 
surance purposes, and examinations con- 
ducted by State regulatory agencies shall 
be utilized by the Administrator for such 
purposes to the maximum extent feas- 
ible;"’; on page 4, line 6, after the word 
“may”, strike out “acquire for protect- 
ing the interest of members” and in- 
sert “require for protecting the interest 
of members or to assure that all insured 
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credit unions maintain regular reserves 
which are not less than those required 
under title I of this Act;”; in line 18, 
after the word “pursuant”, strike out 
“hereto” and insert “thereto”; on page 
5, after line 17, insert: 

“(d) If the application of a Federal credit 
union for insurance is rejected, the Admin- 
istrator shall suspend or revoke its charter 
unless, within one year after the rejection, 
the credit union meets the requirements for 
insurance and becomes an insured credit 
union. 


At the beginning of line 23, strike out 
“(d)” and insert “(e)”; on page 6, line 
24, after the word “of”, where it appears 
the first time, strike out “the directors” 
and insert “three of the officers”; on 
page 7, line 8, after the word “which”, 
insert “willfully”; after line 16, insert: 

“(5) Reports required under title I of 
this Act shall be so prepared that they can 
be used for share insurance purposes. To the 
maximum extent feasible, the Administrator 
shall use for insurance purposes reports sub- 
mitted to State regulatory agencies by State- 
chartered credit unions. 


On page 11, after line 4, insert: 


“(6)(A) An insured credit union which 
is closed for liquidation because of insolvency 
or otherwise is entitled to a rebate of pre- 
miums paid by it to the fund. Rebates shall 
be paid in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Administrator, but no pay- 
ment of rebate shall be made during any 
period in which 

“(i) a loan to the fund from the Federal 
Government is outstanding; or 

“(ii) the Administrator determines that 
the payment would unduly jeopardize the 
financial condition of the fund. 


A credit union otherwise entitled to a re- 
bate of premiums shall not lose its entitle- 
ment because payment thereof cannot at 
any given time be made under the limita- 
tions prescribed in clause (i) or (ii). 

“(B) The amount of rebate of premiums 
to which a credit union is entitled under 
subparagraph (A) shall be computed as fol- 
lows: To the total amount of premiums paid 
to the fund by the credit union, plus inter- 
est on such payments at the average rate 
of interest earned by the fund on its assets 
during each of the years in which the pay- 
ments were made; subtract the sum of 

“(i) the credit union's prorata share of the 
fund’s administrative expenses during the 
period in which the credit union had an in- 
sured status; 

“(ii) the credit union’s prorata share of 
the net insurance payments (other than 
those referred to in clause (iil) chargeable to 
the fund for claims arising during such pe- 
riod; and 

“(ili) the net insurance payments charge- 

able to the fund for claims arising in con- 
nection with the Hquidation of the credit 
union. 
A credit union's prorata share of the fund’s 
administrative expenses or net insurance 
payments for any year (or part thereof) shall 
be determined by dividing the total amount 
credited to member and nonmember ac- 
counts in the credit union at the end of such 
year (or part thereof), by the total amount 
eredited to all such accounts in all credit 
unions having an insured status at the end 
of such year (or part thereof). 


On page 13, line 25, after the word 
“who”, insert “knowingly”; on page 15, 
line 11, after the word “union”, strike 
out “not” and insert “fail”; on page 16, 
line 21, after the word “term”, strike 
out “net” and insert “normal”; in line 
22, after the word “to” where it appears 
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the second time, strike out “2” and in- 
sert “1”; on page 19, line 4, after the 
word “the”, strike out “purposes” and in- 
sert “purpose”; in line 14, after the word 
“time,” strike out “and”; on page 23, 
after line 1, strike out “For each day an 
insured credit union continues to violate 
any provisions of this subsection or any 
lawful provision of regulations pre- 
scribed pursuant hereto, it shall be sub- 
ject to a penalty of not more than $100, 
which the Administrator may recover for 
his use.”; after line 24, strike out: 

“(c) Except with the prior written con- 
sent of the Administrator, no insured credit 
union shall establish and operate any new 
branch or move its main office or any branch 
from one location to another. 


On page 24, at the beginning of line 4, 
strike out “(d)” and insert “(c)”; in line 
5, after the word “under”, strike out 
“subsections (b) and (c)” and insert 
“subsection (b)”; at the beginning of 
line 19, strike out “(e)” and insert “(d)”; 
on page 25, at the beginning of line 3, 
strike out “(f)” and insert “(e)”; on 
page 26, line 18, after the word “au- 
thority”, insert “if any”; in the same line, 
after the word “union”, strike out the 
comma and insert “if any”; on page 38, 
line 19, after the word “of”, where it ap- 
pears the first time, strike out “direc- 
tors,” and insert “directors”; on page 39, 
line 5, after the word “successors”, strike 
out “take office” and insert “have been 
elected by the members at an annual or 
special meeting and have taken office. 
Directors appointed temporarily by the 
Administrator shall, within thirty days 
following their appointment, call a spe- 
cial meeting for the election of new di- 
rectors, unless during the thirty-day pe- 
riod (A) the regular annual meeting is 
scheduled, or (B) the suspensions giving 
rise to the appointment of temporary di- 
rectors are terminated.”’; on page 40, line 
6, after the word “as”, strike out “here- 
inafter”; on page 43, line 2, after the 
word “has”, where it appears the second 
time, strike out “becomes” and insert 
“become”; on page 44, line 2, after the 
word “authority,” insert “if any,”; in 
line 3, after the word “union”, strike out 
the comma and “if any”; in line 9, after 
the word “authority”, insert “if any,”; in 
line 10, after the word “union,” strike out 
“if any,”; on page 46, at the beginning of 
line 12, strike out “shall have”; on page 
59, line 2, after the word “Act”, insert 
“(formerly section 2 of such Act)”; in 
line 5, after the word “paragraph”, strike 
out “(3)” and insert “(2)”; in line 7, 
after the word “paragraph”, strike out 
“(4)” and insert “(3)”; in line 10, after 
the word “paragraph”, strike out “(4)” 
and insert “(3)”; at the beginning of line 
11, strike out “(5)” and insert “(4)”; in 
line 13, after the word “share,”, insert 
“share”; in same line, after the word 
“or”, insert “share”; in line 18, after the 
word “member,” insert a comma and 
“and, in the case of a credit union serv- 
ing predominantly low-income members 
(as defined by the Administrator), such 
terms (when referring to the account of 
@ nonmember served by such credit 
union) mean a share, share certificate, or 
share deposit account of such nonmem- 
ber which is of a type approved by the 
Administrator and evidences money or 
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its equivalent received or held by such 
credit union in the usual course of busi- 
ness and for which it has given or is ob- 
ligated to give credit to the account of 
such nonmember;”; on page 60, at the 
beginning of line 3, strike out “(6)” and 
insert “(5)”; at the beginning of line 11, 
strike out “(7)” and insert “(6)”; at the 
beginning of line 16, strike out “(8)” and 
insert “(7)”; at the beginning of line 18, 
strike out “(9)” and insert “(8)”; on page 
61, line 6, after the word “credit”, strike 
out “union” and insert “union,’’; on page 
63, line 2, after the word “appears”, strike 
out “therein; and” and insert “therein.”; 
in line 11, after the word “Act”, insert 
“(formerly section 17 of such Act)”; 
after line 19, strike out: 

“15 per centum of gross income until the 
regular reserve shall equal 5 per centum of 
the total of outstanding loans and risk as- 
sets, then 


On page 64, line 4, after the word “per”, 
strike out “centum,” anc insert “centum 
or’; in line 5, after the word “per 
centum”, strike out the comma and “or 
5 per centum”; in line 8, after the word 
“of”, strike out “5 per centum,”; in 
line 9, after the word “per”, strike out 
“centum,” and insert “centum”; and 
after line 15, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 10. Section 107 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act, as redesignated by section 1 of this 
Act (formerly section 8 of such Act), is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (7) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(7) to receive from its members or other 
federally insured credit unions payments 
on shares, share certificates, or share deposits, 
and, in the case of credit unions serving pre- 
dominantly low-income members (as defined 
by the Administrator), to receive payments 
on shares, share certificates, or share deposits 
from nonmembers;” and 

(2) by adding at the end of paragraph (8) 
the following: “and (H) in shares, share 
certificates, or share deposits of federally 
insured credit unions;”. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 3822 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal Credit Union Act, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 1751-1775), is further amended— 

(1) by inserting immediately above the 
heading of section 2 the following: 

“TITLE I—FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS”; 

(2) by redesignating sections 2 through 28 
as sections 101 through 127, respectively; and 

(3) by inserting the following new title 
after section 127, as redesignated by para- 
graph (2) of this section: 


“TITLE II—SHARE INSURANCE 
“INSURANCE OF MEMBER ACCOUNTS AND 
ELIGIBILITY PROVISIONS 


“SEC. 201. (a) The Administrator, as here- 
inafter provided, shall insure the member 
accounts of all Federal credit unions and he 
may insure the member accounts of (1) 
credit unions organized and operated accord- 
ing to the laws of any State, the District of 
Columbia, the several territories and posses- 
sions of the United States, the Panama Canal 
Zone, or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and (2) credit unions organized and operat- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Defense if such credit unions are operat- 
ing in compliance with the requirements of 
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title I of this Act and regulations issued 
thereunder, 

“(b) Application for insurance of mem- 
ber accounts shall be made immediately by 
each Federal credit union and may be made 
at any time by a State credit union or a 
credit union operating under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Defense. Applications 
for such insurance shall be in such form 
as the Administrator shall provide and shall 
contain an agreement by the applicant— 

“(1) to pay the reasonable cost of such 
examinations as the Administrator may 
deem necessary in connection with deter- 
mining the eligibility of the applicant for 
insurance: Provided, That examinations re- 
quired under title I of this Act shall be so 
conducted that the information derived 
therefrom may be utilized for share insur- 
ance purposes, and examinations conducted 
by State regulatory agencies shall be uti- 
lized by the Administrator for such purposes 
to the maximum extent feasible; 

“(2) to permit and pay the reasonable 
cost of such examinations as in the judg- 
ment of the Administrator may from time to 
time be necessary for the protection of the 
fund and of other insured credit unions; 

“(3) to permit the Administrator to have 
access to any information or report with re- 
spect to any examination made by or for any 
public regulatory authority, including any 
commission, board, or authority having su- 
pervision of a State-chartered credit union, 
and furnish such additional information with 
respect thereto as the Administrator may 
require; 

“(4) to provide protection and indemnity 
against burglary, defalcation, and other sim- 
ilar insurable losses, of the type, in the 
form, and in an amount at least equal to 
that required by the laws under which the 
credit union is organized and operates; 

“(5) to maintain such regular reserves as 
may be required by the laws of the State, 
district, territory, or other jurisdiction pur- 
suant to which it is organized and operated, 
in the case of a State-chartered credit union, 
or as may be required by section 116 of this 
Act, in the case of a Federal credit union; 

“(6) to maintain such special reserves as 
the Administrator, by regulation or in spe- 
cial cases, may require for protecting the 
interest of members or to assure that all 
insured credit unions maintain regular re- 
serves which are not less than those required 
under title I of this Act; 

“(7) not to issue or have outstanding any 
account or security the form of which, by 
regulation or in special cases, has not been 
approved by the Administrator; 

“(8) to pay the premium charges for in- 
surance imposed by this title; and 

“(9) to comply with the requirements of 
this title and of regulations prescribed by the 
Administrator pursuant thereto. 

“(c)(1) Before approving the application 
of any credit union for insurance of its mem- 
ber accounts, the Administrator shall con- 
sider— 

“(A) the history, financial condition, and 
management policies of the applicant; 

“(B) the economic advisability of insuring 
the applicant without undue risk of the 
fund; 

“(C) the general character and fitness of 
the applicant’s management; 

“(D) the convenience and needs of the 
members to be served by the applicant; and 

“(E) whether the applicant is a coopera- 
tive association organized for the purpose of 
promoting thrift among its members and 
creating a source of credit for provident or 
productive purposes. 

“(2) The Administrator shall reject the ap- 
plication of any credit union for insurance 
of its member accounts if he finds that its 
reserves are inadequate, that its financial 
condition and policies are unsafe or un- 
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sound, that its management is unfit, that 
insurance of its member accounts would 
otherwise involve undue risk to the fund, or 
that its powers and purposes are inconsistent 
with the promotion of thrift among its mem- 
bers and the creation of a source of credit 
for provident or productive purposes. 

“(d) If the application of a Federal credit 
union for insurance is rejected, the Ad- 
ministrator shall suspend or revoke its char- 
ter unless, within one year after the re jection, 
the credit union meets the requirements for 
insurance and becomes an insured credit 
union. 

“(e) Upon the approval of any application 
for insurance, the Administrator shall notify 
the applicant and shall issue to it a certificate 
evidencing the fact that it is, as of the date 
of issuance of the certificate, an insured 
credit union under the provisions of this 
title. 


“REPORTS OF CONDITION; CERTIFIED STATE- 
MENTS; PREMIUMS FOR INSURANCE 


“Sec. 202. (a) (1) Each insured credit union 
shall make reports of condition to the Ad- 
ministrator upon dates which shall be se- 
lected by him. Such reports of condition 
Shall be in such form and shall contain 
such information as the Administrator may 
require. The reporting dates selected for re- 
ports of condition shall be the same for all 
insured credit unions except that when any 
of said reporting dates is a nonbusiness day 
for any credit union the preceding business 
day shall be its reporting date. The total 
amount of the member accounts of each 
insured credit union as of each reporting 
date shall be reported in such reports of 
condition in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Administrator. Each re- 
port of condition shall contain a declaration 
by the president, by a vice president, by 
the treasurer, or by any other officer desig- 
nated by the board of directors of the re- 
porting credit union to make such declara- 
tion, that the report is true and correct 
to the best of his knowledge and belief. Un- 
less such requirement is waived by the Ad- 
ministrator, the correctness of each report 
of condition shall be attested by the sig- 
natures of three of the officers of the report- 
ıng credit union with the declaration that 
the report has been examined by them and 
to the best of their knowledge and belief 
is true and correct. 

“(2) The Administrator may call for such 
other reports as he may from time to time 
require. 

“(3) The Administrator may require 
reports of condition to be published in 
such manner, not inconsistent with any 
applicable law, as he may direct. Every 
insured credit union which willfully fails 
to make or publish any such report within 
ten days shall be subject to a penalty of not 
more than $100 for each day of such failure, 
recoverable by the Administrator for his use. 

“(4) The Administrator may accept any 
report of condition made to any commis- 
sion, board, or authority having supervision 
of a State-chartered credit union and may 
furnish to any such commission, board, or 
authority reports of condition made to the 
Administrator. 

“(5) Reports required under title I of this 
Act shall be so prepared that they can be 
used for share insurance purposes. To the 
maximum extent feasible, the Administra- 
tor shall use for insurance purposes reports 
submitted to State regulatory agencies by 
State-chartered credit unions, 

“(b) On or before January 31 of each in- 
surance year, each insured credit union 
which became insured prior to the beginning 
of that year shall file with the Administrator 
a certified statement showing the total 
amount of the member accounts in the 
credit union at the close of the preceding 
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insurance year and the amount of the pre- 
mium charge for insurance due to the fund 
for that year, as computed under subsection 
(c) of this section. The certified statements 
required to be filed with the Administrator 
pursuant to this subsection shall be in such 
form and shall set forth such supporting 
information as the Administrator shall re- 
quire. Each such statement shall be certified 
by the president of the credit union, or by 
any officer of the credit union designated by 
its board of directors, that to the best of his 
knowledge and belief the statement is true, 
correct, and complete and in accordance 
with this title and regulations issued there- 
under. 

“(c) (1) Except as provided in paragraphs 
(2) and (3) of this subsection, each insured 
credit union, on or before January 31 of 
each insurance year, shall pay to the fund 
a premium charge for insurance equal to 
one-twelfth of 1 per centum of the total 
amount of the member accounts in such 
credit union at the close of the preceding 
insurance year. 

“(2) Each credit union which was in exist- 
ence prior to the enactment of this title 
and which becomes insured under this title 
after January 1 of any insurance year shall 
pay to the fund, for the insurance year in 
which it becomes insured, a premium charge 
for insurance equal to one-twelfth of 1 
per centum of the total amount of the mem- 
ber accounts in such credit union at the 
close of the month before the month in 
which it becomes insured, reduced by an 
amount proportionate to the number of 
calendar months elapsed since the beginning 
of such imsurance year and prior to the 
month in which it becomes insured. Such 
payment shall be made within 30 days after 
the date on which the credit union receives 
the certificate of insurance issued to it un- 
der section 201 of this title. 

“(3) Each credit union which is chartered 
after enactment of this title and which be- 
comes insured under this title in the in- 
surance year in which it is chartered shall 
pay to the fund, for the insurance year in 
which it is chartered, a premium charge for 
insurance computed in the following man- 
ner: 

“(A) To the total amount of the member 
accounts in the credit union at the close 
of the month in which it becomes insured, 
add the total amount of such member ac- 
counts in the credit union at the close of 
each succeeding month of the insurance 
year and divide the total by the number of 
such months (including the month in which 
it becomes insured). 

“(B) From the figure obtained under sub- 
paragraph (A), subtract $10,000. 

“(C) Multiply the figure obtained under 
subparagraph (B) by one-twelfth of 1 per 
centum. 

“(D) Reduce the figure obtained under 
subparagraph (C) by an amount propor- 
tionate to the number of calendar months 
elapsed since the beginning of such insurance 
year and prior to the month in which the 
credit union becomes insured. The figure 
obtained under this subparagraph is the 
amount of the premium charge for insurance 
due to the fund. Such premium charge shall 
be paid on or before January 31 of the insur- 
ance year following the year in which the 
credit union was chartered. 

“(4) When any loans to the fund from 
the Federal Government and the interest 
thereon have been repaid and the amount 
in the fund equals or exceeds the normal 
operating level, the Administrator may re- 
duce the premium charge for insurance, but 
not below the amount necessary, in his judg- 
ment, to maintain the fund at the normal 
operating level. Any such reduction shall be 
effective only so long as the amount in the 
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fund equals or exceeds the normal operating 
level and no loan to the fund from the Fed- 
eral Government is outstanding. 

“(5) If in any year expenditures from the 
fund exceed the income of the fund, the 
Administrator may require each insured 
credit union to pay to the fund for such 
year, in addition to the regular premium 
charge for insurance payable under para- 
graph (1), (2), or (3) of this subsection, a 
special premium charge which shall not ex- 
ceed an amount equal to the amount of the 
regular premium charge. 

“(6)(A) An insured credit union which 
is closed for liquidation because of insol- 
vency or otherwise is entitled to a rebate 
of premiums paid by it to the fund. Rebates 
shall be paid in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Administrator, but no 
payment of rebate shall be made during any 
period in which 

“(1) a loan to the fund from the Federal 
Government is outstanding; or 

“(ii) the Administrator determines that 

the payment would unduly jeopardize the 
financial condition of the fund. 
A credit union otherwise entitled to a rebate 
of premiums shall not lose its entitlement 
because payment thereof cannot at any given 
time be made under the limitations pre- 
scribed in clause (i) or (ii). 

“(B) The amount of rebate of premiums 
to which a credit union is entitled under 
subparagraph (A) shall be computed as 
follows: To the total amount of premiums 
paid to the fund by the credit union, plus 
interest on such payments at the average 
rate of interest earned by the fund on its 
assets during each of the years in which 
the payments were made, subtract the sum of 

“(1) the credit union’s prorata share of 
the fund’s administrative expenses during 
the period in which the credit union had an 
insured status; 

“(ii) the credit union’s prorata share of 
the net insurance payments (other than 
those referred to in clause (iii) chargeable 
to the fund for claims arising during such 
period; and 

“(ill) the net insurance payments charge- 
able to the fund for claims arising in con- 
nection with the liquidation of the credit 
union. 


A credit union’s prorata share of the fund's 
administrative expenses or net insurance pay- 
ments for any year (or part thereof) shall be 
determined by dividing the total amount 
credited to member and nonmember accounts 
in the credit union at the end of such year 
(or part thereof), by the total amount cred- 
ited to all such accounts in all credit unions 
having an insured status at the end of such 
year (or part thereof). 

“(d) (1) Any insured credit union which 
fails to make any report of condition under 
subsection (a) of this section or to file any 
certified statement required to be filed by it 
in connection with determining the amount 
of any premium charge for insurance may be 
compelled to make such report or to file 
such statement by mandatory injunction 
or other appropriate remedy in a suit brought 
for such purpose by the Administrator 
against the credit union and any officer or 
officers thereof. Any such suit may be brought 
in any court of the United States of compe- 
tent jurisdiction in the district or territory 
in which the principal office of the credit 
union is located. 

(2) Any insured credit union which will- 
fully fails or refuses to file any certified 
statement or to pay any premium charge for 
insurance required under this title shall 
be subject to a penalty of not more than $100 
for each day that such violation continues, 
which penalty the Administrator may recover 
for his use. The provisions of this paragraph 
shall not be applicable in any case in which 
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the refusal to pay the premium charge for 
insurance is due to a dispute between the in- 
sured credit union and the Administrator over 
the amount of the premium charge due to the 
fund if the credit union deposits security sat- 
isfactory to the Administrator for payment of 
the premium charge upon final determina- 
tion of the issue. 

“(3) No insured credit union shall pay any 
dividends on its member accounts or dis- 
tribute any of its assets while it remains in 
default in the payment of any premium 
charge for insurance due to the fund. Any 
director or officer of any insured credit union 
who knowingly participates in the declara- 
tion or payment of any such dividend or in 
any such distribution shall, upon conviction, 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both, The provi- 
sions of this paragraph shall not be ap- 
plicable in any case in which the default is 
due to a dispute between the credit union 
and the Administrator over the amount of 
the premium charge due to the fund if the 
credit union deposits security satisfactory 
to the Administrator for payment of the 
premium charge upon final determination of 
the issue. 

“(e) The Administrator, in a sult brought 
at law or in equity in any court of competent 
jurisdiction, shall be entitled to recover 
from any insured credit union the amount 
of any unpaid premium charge for insurance 
lawfully payable by the credit union to the 
fund, whether or not such credit union shall 
have made any report of condition under 
subsection (a) of this section or filed any 
certified statement required under subsec- 
tion (b) of this section and whether or not 
suit shall have been brought to compel the 
credit union to make any such report or to 
file any such statement. No action or pro- 
ceeding shall be brought for the recovery of 
any premium charge due to the fund, or 
for the recovery of any amount paid to the 
fund in excess of the amount due it, unless 
such action or proceeding shall have been 
brought within five years after the right 
accrued for which the claim is made. Where 
the insured credit union has made or filed 
with the Administrator a false or fraudulent 
certified statement with the intent to evade, 
in whole or in part, the payment of any 
premium charge, the claim shall not be 
deemed to have accrued until the discovery 
by the Administrator of the fact that the 
certified statement is false or fraudulent. 

“(f) Should any Federal credit union fail 
to make any report of condition under sub- 
section (a) of this section or to file any 
certified statement required to be filed under 
subsection (b) of this section or to pay any 
premium charge for insurance required to be 
paid under any provision of this title, and 
should the credit union fail to correct such 
failure within thirty days after written notice 
has been given by the Administrator to an 
officer of the credit union, citing this subsec- 
tion and stating that the credit union has 
failed to make any such report or file any 
such statement or pay any such premium 
charge as required by law, all the rights, priv- 
ileges, and franchises of the credit union 
granted to it under title I of this Act shall be 
thereby forfeited. Whether or not the penalty 
provided in this subsection has been incurred 
shall be determined and adjudged by any 
court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction in a suit brought for that pur- 
pose in the district or territory in which the 
principal office of such credit union is located, 
under direction of and by the Administrator 
in his own name, before the credit union 
shall be declared dissolved. The remedies 
provided in this subsection and in subsec- 
tions (d) and (e) of this section shall not be 
construed as limiting any other remedies 

any insured credit union but shall be 
in addition thereto, 
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“(g) Each insured credit union shall main- 
tain such records as will readily permit veri- 
fication of the correctness of its reports of 
condition, certified statements, and premium 
charges for insurance. However, no insured 
credit union shall be required to retain such 
records for such purpose for a period in ex- 
cess of five years from the date of the making 
of any such report, the filing of any such 
statement, or the payment of any premium 
charge, except that when there is a dispute 
between the insured credit union and the 
Administrator over the amount of any pre- 
mium charge for insurance the credit union 
shall retain such records until final deter- 
mination of the issue. 

“(h) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘insurance year’ means the 
period beginning on January 1 and ending 
on the following December 31, both dates 
inclusive; and 

“(2) the term ‘normal operating level,’ 
when applied to the Fund, means an amount 
equal to 1 per centum of the aggregate 
amount of the member accounts in all in- 
sured credit unions. 


“NATIONAL CREDIT UNION SHARE INSURANCE 
FUND 


“Sec. 203. (a) There is hereby created in 
the Treasury of the United States a Na- 
tional Credit Union Share Insurance Fund 
which shall be used by the Administrator 
as a revolving fund for carrying out the 
purposes of this title. Money in the fund 
shall be available upon requisition by the 
Administrator, without fiscal year limitation, 
for making payments of insurance under 
section 207 of this title, for providing as- 
sistance and making expenditures under 
section 208 of this title in connection with 
the liquidation or threatened liquidation of 
insured credit unions, and for such adminis- 
trative and other expenses incurred in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this title as he may 
determine to be proper. 

“(b) All premium charges for insurance 
paid pursuant to the provisions of section 
202 of this title and all fees for examina- 
tions and all penalties collected by the Ad- 
ministrator under any provision of this title 
shall be deposited in the National Credit 
Union Share Insurance Fund. 

“(c) The Administrator may authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to invest and re- 
invest such portions of the fund as the Ad- 
ministrator may determine are not needed 
for current operations in any interest-bear- 
ing securities of the United States or in any 
securities guaranteed as to both principal 
and interest by the United States or in bonds 
or other obligations which are lawful invest- 
ments for fiduciary, trust, and public funds 
of the United States, and the income there- 
from shall constitute a part of the fund. 

“(d)(1) If, in the judgment of the Admin- 
istrator, a loan to the fund is required at any 
time for carrying out the purposes of this 
title, the Secretary of the Treasury shall make 
the loan, but loans under this paragraph shall 
not exceed in the aggregate $100,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time. Except as otherwise 
provided in this subsection and in subsection 
(e) of this section, each loan under this 
paragraph shall be made on such terms as 
may be fixed by agreement between the Ad- 
ministrator and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

“(2) Interest shall accrue to the Treasury 
on the amount of any outstanding loans 
made to the fund pursuant to paragraph (1) 
of this subsection on the basis of the average 
daily amount of such outstanding loans de- 
termined at the close of each fiscal year with 
respect to such year, and the Administrator 
shall pay the interest so accruing into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts annually 
from the fund. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall determine the applicable interest rate 
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in advance by calculating the average yield to 
maturity (on the basis of daily closing market 
bid quotations during the month of June of 
the preceding fiscal year) on outstanding 
marketable public debt obligations of the 
United States having a maturity date of five 
or less years from the first day of such month 
of June and by adjusting such yield to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum. 

“(3) For the purpose of making loans 
under paragraph (1) of this subsection, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to 
use as a public debt transaction the proceeds 
of the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and 
the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
as amended, are hereby extended to include 
such loans. All loans and repayments under 
this section shall be treated as public debt 
transactions of the United States. 

“(e) So long as any loans to the fund are 
outstanding, the Administrator shall from 
time to time, not less often than annually, 
determine whether the balance in the fund 
is in excess of the amount which, in his 
judgment, is needed to meet the requirements 
of the fund and shall pay such excess to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to be credited 
against the loans to the fund. 


“EXAMINATION OF INSURED CREDIT UNIONS 


“Sec. 204. (a) The Administrator shall 
appoint examiners who shall have power, on 
his behalf, to examine any insured credit 
union, any credit union making application 
for insurance of its member accounts, or any 
closed insured credit union whenever in the 
judgment of the Administrator an exami- 
nation is necessary to determine the condi- 
tion of any such credit union for insurance 
purposes. Each examiner shall have power to 
make a thorough examination of all of the 
affairs of the credit union and shall make a 
full and detailed report of the condition of 
the credit union to the Administrator. The 
Administrator in like manner shall appoint 
claim agents who shall have power to in- 
vestigate and examine all claims for insured 
member accounts. Each claim agent shall 
have power to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, to examine and to take and preserve 
testimony under oath as to any matter in 
respect to claims for insured accounts, and 
to issue subpenas and subpenas duces tecum 
and, for the enforcement thereof, to apply to 
the United States district court for the ju- 
dicial district or the United States court in 
any territory in which the principal office of 
the credit union is located or in which the 
witness resides or carries on business. Such 
courts shall have jurisdiction and power to 
order and require compliance with any such 
subpena. 

“(b) In connection with examinations of 
insured credit unions, the Administrator, or 
his designated representatives, shall have 
power to administer oaths and affirmations, 
to examine and to take and preserve testi- 
mony under oath as to any matter in re- 
spect of the affairs of any such credit union, 
and to issue subpenas and subpenas duces 
tecum and, for the enforcement thereof, to 
apply to the United States district court for 
the judicial district or the United States 
court in any territory in which the principal 
office of the credit union is located or in 
which the witness resides or carries on busi- 
ness. Such courts shall have jurisdiction and 
power to order and require compliance with 
any such subpena. 

“(c) In cases of refusal to obey a subpena 
issued to, or contumacy by, any person, the 
Administrator may invoke the aid of any 
court of the United States within the juris- 
diction of which such hearing, examination, 
or investigation is carried on, or where such 
person resides or carries on business, in re- 
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quiring the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, records, 
or other papers. Such court may issue an or- 
der requiring such person to appear before 
the Administrator, or before a person desig- 
nated by him, there to produce records, if so 
ordered, or to give testimony touching the 
matter in question. Any failure to obey such 
order of the court may be punished by such 
court as a contempt thereof. All process in 
any such case may be served in the judicial 
district whereof such person is an inhabit- 
ant or carries on business or wherever he 
may be found. No person shall be excused 
from attending and testifying or from pro- 
ducing books, records, or other papers in 
obedience to a subpena issued under the au- 
thority of this title on the ground that the 
testimony or evidence, documentary or other- 
wise, required of him may tend to incrimi- 
nate him or subject him to penalty or for- 
feiture, but no individual shall be prosecuted 
or subject to any penalty or forfeiture for or 
on account of any transaction, matter, or 
thing concerning which he is compelled to 
testify or produce evidence, documentary or 
otherwise, after having claimed his privilege 
against self-incrimination, except that such 
individual so testifying shall not be exempt 
from prosecution and punishment for per- 
jury committed in so testifying. 

“(d) The Administration may accept any 
report of examination made by or to any com- 
mission, board, or authority having super- 
vision of a State-chartered credit union and 
may furnish to any such commission, board, 
or authority reports of examination made on 
behalf of the Administrator. 


“REQUIREMENTS GOVERNING INSURED CREDIT 
UNIONS 


“Src. 205. (a) Every insured credit union 
shall display at each place of business main.- 
tained by it a sign or signs indicating that 
its member accounts are insured by the Ad- 
ministrator and shall include in all of its ad- 
vertisements a statement to the effect that 
its member accounts are insured by the Ad- 
ministrator. The Administrator may exempt 
from this requirement advertisements which 
do not relate to member accounts or adver- 
tisements in which it is impractical to in- 
clude such a statement. The Administrator 
shall prescribe by regulation the forms of 
such signs, the manner of display, the sub- 
stance of any such statement, and the man- 
ner of use, 

“(b) (1) Except with the prior written ap- 
proval of the Administrator, no insured 
credit union shall— 

“(A) merge or consolidate with any non- 
insured credit union or institution; 

“(B) assume liability to pay any member 
accounts in, or similar liabilities of, any non- 
insured credit union or institution; 

“(C) transfer assets to any noninsured 
credit union or institution in consideration 
of the assumption of liabilities for any por- 
tion of the member accounts in such insured 
credit union; or 

“(D) convert into a noninsured credit 
union or institution. 

“(2) Except with the prior written ap- 
proval of the Administrator, no insured 
credit union shall merge or consolidate with 
any other insured credit union or, either 
directly or indirectly, acquire the assets of, 
or assume liability to pay any member ac- 
counts in, any other insured credit union. 

(c) In granting or withholding approval 
or consent under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, the Administrator shall consider— 

“(1) the history, financial condition, and 
management policies of the credit union; 

“(2) the adequacy of the credit union’s 
reserves; 

“(3) the economic advisability of the 
transaction; 
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“(4) the general character and fitness of 
the credit union’s management; 

“(5) the convenience and needs of the 
members to be served by the credit union; 
and 

“(6) whether the credit union is a co- 
operative association organized for the pur- 
pose of promoting thrift among its members 
and creating a source of credit for provident 
or productive purposes. 

“(a) Except with the written consent of 
the Administrator, no person shall serve as a 
director, officer, committee Member, or em- 
ployee of an insured credit union who has 
been convicted, or who is hereafter convicted, 
of any criminal offense involving dishonesty 
or a breach of trust. For each willful viola- 
tion of this prohibition, the credit union in- 
volved shall be subject to a penalty of not 
more than $100 for each day this prohibition 
is violated, which the Administrator may 
recover for his use. 

(e) (1) The Administrator shall promul- 
gate rules establishing minimum standards 
with which each insured credit union must 
comply with respect to the installation, 
maintenance, and operation of security de- 
vices and procedures, reasonable in cost, to 
discourage robberies, burglaries, and larcen- 
jes and to assist in the identification and 
apprehension of persons who commit such 
acts. 

“(2) The rules shall establish the time 
limits within which insured credit unions 
shall comply with the standards and shall 
require the submission of periodic reports 
with respect to the installation, maintenance, 
and operation of security devices and proce- 
dures, 

“(3) An insured credit union which vio- 
lates a rule promulgated pursuant to this 
subsection shall be subject to a civil penalty 
which shall not exceed $100 for each day of 
the violation. 


“TERMINATION OF INSURANCE; CEASE-AND-DE- 
SIST PROCEEDINGS; SUSPENSION AND/OR RE- 
MOVAL OF DIRECTORS, OFFICERS, AND COMMIT- 
TEE MEMBERS 


“Sec. 206. (a) Any insured credit union 
other than a Federal credit union may, upon 
not less than ninety days’ written notice to 
the Administrator and upon the affirmative 
vote of a majority of its members within one 
year prior to the giving of such notice, termi- 
nate its status as an insured credit union. 

“(b) (1) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Administrator, any insured credit union is 
engaging or has engaged in unsafe or un- 
sound practices in conducting the business 
of such credit union, or is in an unsafe or 
unsound condition to continue operations as 
an insured credit union, or is violating or has 
violated an applicable law, rule, regulation, 
order, or any condition imposed in writing 
by the Administrator in connection with the 
granting of any application or other request 
by the credit union, or is violating or has 
violated any written agreement entered into 
with the Administrator, the Administrator 
shall serve upon the credit union a state- 
ment with respect to such practices or condi- 
tions or violations for the purpose of secur- 
ing the correction thereof. In the case of an 
insured State-chartered credit union, the 
Administrator shall send a copy of such 
statement to the commission, board, or au- 
thority, if any, having supervision of such 
credit union. Unless such correction shall be 
made within one hundred and twenty days 
after service of such statement, or within 
such shorter period of not less than twenty 
days after such service as the Administrator 
shall require in any case where he determines 
that the insurance risk with respect to such 
credit union could be unduly jeopardized by 
further delay in the correction of such prac- 
tices or conditions or violations, or as the 
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commission, board, or authority having su- 
pervision of such credit union, if any, shall 
require in the case of an insured State- 
chartered credit union, the Administrator, 
if he shall determine to proceed further, shall 
give to the credit union not less than thirty 
days’ written notice of his intention to ter- 
minate the status of the credit union as an 
insured credit union. Such notice shall con- 
tain a statement of the facts constituting 
the alleged unsafe and unsound practices or 
conditions or violations and shall fix a time 
and place for a hearing thereon, Such hear- 
ing shall be fixed for a date not earlier than 
thirty days nor later than sixty days after 
service of such notice unless an earlier or a 
later date is set by the Administrator at 
the request of the credit union. Uniess the 
credit union shall appear at the hearing by 
a duly authorized representative, it shall be 
deemed to have consented to the termination 
of its status as an insured credit union. In 
the event of such consent, or if upon the 
record made at any such hearing the Admin- 
istrator shall find that any unsafe or un- 
sound practice or condition or violation spec- 
ified in the notice has been established and 
has not been corrected within the time 
above-prescribed in which to make such cor- 
rection, the Administrator may issue and 
serve upon the credit union an order termi- 
nating its status as an insured credit union 
on a date subsequent to the date of such 
finding and subsequent to the expiration of 
the time specified in the notice. 

“(2) Any credit union whose insured 
status has been terminated by order of the 
Administrator under this subsection shall 
have the right of judicial review of such 
order only to the same extent as provided 
for the review of orders under subsection 
(i) of this section. 

“(c) In the event of the termination of a 
credit union’s status as an insured credit 
union as provided under subsection (a) or 
(b) of this section, the credit union shall 
give prompt and reasonable notice to all of 
its members whose accounts are insured that 
it has ceased to be an insured credit union. 
It may include in such notice a statement of 
the fact that member accounts insured on 
the effective date of such termination, to the 
extent not withdrawn, remain insured for one 
year from the date of such termination, but 
it shall not further represent itself in any 
manner as an insured credit union. In the 
event of failure to give the notice as herein 
provided to members whose accounts are 
insured, the Administrator is authorized to 
give reasonable notice. 

“(d) After the termination of the insured 
status of any credit union as provided under 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section, insur- 
ance of its member accounts to the extent 
that they were insured on the effective date 
of such termination, less any amounts there- 
after withdrawn which reduce the accounts 
below the amount covered by insurance on 
the effective date of such termination, shall 
continue for a period of one year, but no 
shares issued by the credit union or deposits 
made after the date of such termination shall 
be insured by the Administrator. The credit 
union shall continue to pay premiums to the 
Administrator during such period as in the 
case of an insured credit union and the 
Administrator shall have the right to 
examine such credit union from time to time 
during the period during which such insur- 
ance continues. Such credit union shall, in 
all other respects, be subject to the duties 
and obligations of an insured credit union 
for the period of one year from the date of 
such termination. In the event that such 
credit union shall be closed for liquidation 
within such period of one year, the Admin- 
istrator shall have the same powers and 
rights with respect to such credit union as 
in the case of an insured credit union. 
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“(e)(1) If, in the opinion of the Admin- 
istrator, any insured credit union or any 
credit union any of the member accounts of 
which are insured is engaging or has en- 
gaged, or the Administrator has reasonable 
cause to believe that the credit union is 
about to engage, in an unsafe or unsound 
practice in conducting the business of such 
credit union, or is violating or has violated, 
or the Administrator has reasonable cause to 
believe that the credit union is about to vio- 
late a law, rule, or regulation, or any condi- 
tion imposed in writing by the Administrator 
in connection with the granting of any ap- 
plication or other request by the credit 
union, or any written agreement entered into 
with the Administrator, the Administrator 
may issue and serve upon the credit union a 
notice of charges in respect thereof. The no- 
tice shall contain a statement of the facts 
constituting the alleged unsafe or unsound 
practice or practices or violation or violations 
and shall fix a time and place at which a 
hearing will be held to determine whether 
an order to cease and desist therefrom should 
issue against the credit union. Such hearing 
shall be fixed for a date not earlier than 
thirty days nor later than sixty days after 
service of such notice unless an earlier or a 
later date is set by the Administrator at the 
request of the credit union. Unless the credit 
union shall appear at the hearing by a duly 
authorized representative, it shall be deemed 
to have consented to the issuance of the 
cease-and-desist order. In the event of such 
consent, or if upon the record made at any 
such hearing the Administrator shall find 
that any unsafe or unsound practice or vio- 
lation specified in the notice of charges has 
been established, the Administrator may is- 
sue and serve upon the credit union an order 
to cease and desist from any such practice or 
violation. Such order may, by provisions 
which may be mandatory or otherwise, re- 
quire the credit union and its directors, offi- 
cers, committee members, employees, and 
agents to cease and desist from the same 
and, further, to take affirmative action to cor- 
rect the conditions resulting from any such 
practice or violation. 

“(2) A cease-and-desist order shall become 
effective at the expiration of thirty days after 
service of such order upon the credit union 
concerned (except in the case of a cease-and- 
desist order issued upon consent, which shall 
become effective at the time specified there- 
in) and shall remain effective and enforce- 
able except to such extent as it is stayed, 
modified, terminated, or set aside by action 
of the Administrator or a reviewing court. 

“(f)(1) Whenever the Administrator shall 
determine that the unsafe or unsound prac- 
tice or practices or violation or threatened 
violation specified in the notice of charges 
served upon the credit union pursuant to 
subsection (e) (1) of this section, or the con- 
tinuation thereof, is likely to cause insol- 
vency or substantial dissipation of assets or 
earnings of the credit union, or is likely to 
otherwise seriously prejudice the interests of 
its insured members, the Administrator may 
issue a temporary order requiring the credit 
union to cease and desist from any such 
practice or violation. Such order shall be- 
come effective upon service upon the credit 
union and, unless set aside, limited, or sus- 
pended by e court in proceedings authorized 
by paragraph (2) of this subsection, shall 
remain effective and enforceable pending the 
completion of the administrative proceedings 
pursuant to such notice and until such time 
as the Administrator shall dismiss the 
charges specified in such notice or, if a cease- 
and-desist order is issued against the credit 


union, until the effective date of any such 
order. 


“(2) Within ten days after the credit 
union concerned has been served with a tem- 
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porary cease-and-desist order, the credit 
union may apply to the United States dis- 
trict court for the judicial district in which 
the principal office of the credit union is 
located, or the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, for an injunc- 
tion setting aside, limiting, or suspending 
the enforcement, operation, or effectiveness 
of such order pending the completion of the 
administrative proceedings pursuant to the 
notice of charges served upon the credit 
union under subsection (e) (1) of this sec- 
tion, and such court shall have jurisdiction to 
issue such injunction. 

“(3) In the case of violation or threatened 
violation of, or failure to obey, a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the Administrator 
may apply to the United States district court, 
or the United States court of any territory, 
within the jurisdiction of which the prin- 
cipal office of the credit union is located for 
an injunction to enforce such order, and, if 
the court shall determine that there has been 
such violation or threatened violation or 
failure to obey, it shall be the duty of the 
court to issue such injunction. 

“(g) (1) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Administrator, any director, officer, or com- 
mittee member of an insured credit union 
has committed any violation of law, rule, or 
regulation, or of a cease-and-desist order 
which has become final, or has engaged or 
participated in any unsafe or unsound prac- 
tice in connection with the credit union, or 
has committed or engaged in any act, omis- 
sion, or practice which constitutes a breach 
of his fiduciary duty as such director, officer, 
or committee member and the Administrator 
determines that the credit union has suffered 
or will probably suffer substantial financial 
loss or other damage or that the interests 
of its insured members could be seriously 
prejudiced by reason of such violation or 
practice or breach of fiduciary duty and that 
such violation or practice or breach of fidu- 
ciary duty is one involving personal dis- 
honesty on the part of such director, officer, 
or committee member, the Administrator 
may serve upon such director, officer, or com- 
mittee member a written notice of his inten- 
tion to remove him from office, 

“(2) Whenever, in the opinion of the Ad- 
ministrator, any director, officer, or commit- 
tee member of an insured credit union, by 
conduct or practice with respect to another 
insured credit union or other business insti- 
tution which resulted in substantial finan- 
cial loss or other damage, has evidenced his 
personal dishonesty and unfitness to continue 
as a director, officer, or committee member, 
and, whenever, in the opinion of the Admin- 
istrator, any other person participating in the 
conduct of the affairs of an insured credit 
union, by conduct or practice with respect to 
such credit union or other insured credit 
union or other business institution which 
resulted in substantial financial loss or other 
damage, has evidenced his personal dis- 
honesty and unfitness to participate in the 
conduct of the affairs of such insured credit 
union, the Administrator may serve upon 
such director, officer, committee member, or 
other person a written notice of his intention 
to remove him from office and/or to prohibit 
his further participation in any manner in 
the conduct of the affairs of such credit 
union, 

“(3) In respect to any director, officer, or 
committee member of an insured credit 
union or any other person referred to in para- 
graph (1) or (2) of this subsection, the Ad- 
ministrator may, if he deems it necessary for 
the protection of the credit union or the in- 
terests of its insured members, by written 
notice to such effect served upon such direc- 
tor, officer, committee member, or other per- 
son, suspend him from office and/or prohibit 
him from further participation in any 
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manner in the conduct of the affairs of the 
credit union. Such suspension and/or pro- 
hibition shall become effective upon service 
of such notice, and, unless stayed by a court 
in proceedings authorized by paragraph (5) 
of this subsection, shall remain in effect 
pending the completion of the administrative 
proceedings pursuant to the notice served 
under paragraph (1) or (2) of this subsection 
and until such time as the Administrator 
shall dismiss the charges specified in such 
notice or, if an order of removal and/or pro- 
hibition is issued against, the director, officer, 
committee member, or other person, until 
the effective date of any such order. Copies 
of any such notice shall also be served upon 
the credit union of which he is a director, 
officer, or committee member or in the con- 
duct of whose affairs he has participated. 

“(4) A notice of intention to remove a 
director, officer, committee member, or other 
person from office and/or to prohibit his par- 
ticipation in the conduct of the affairs of an 
insured credit union shall contain a state- 
ment of the facts constituting the grounds 
therefor and shall fix a time and place at 
which a hearing will be held thereon. Such 
hearing shall be fixed for a date not earlier 
than thirty days nor later than sixty days 
after the date of service of such notice unless 
an earlier or a later date is set by the Ad- 
ministrator at the request of such director, 
officer, committee member, or other person, 
and for good cause shown, or at the request 
of the Attorney General of the United States. 
Unless such director, officer, committee mem- 
ber, or other person shall appear at the hear- 
ing in person or by a duly authorized repre- 
sentative, he shall be deemed to have con- 
sented to the issuance of an order of such 
removal and/or prohibition. In the event of 
such consent, or if upon the record made at 
any such hearing the Administrator shall find 
that any of the grounds specified in such 
notice has been established, the Administra- 
tor may issue such orders of suspension or 
removal from office and/or prohibition from 
participation in the conduct of the affairs of 
the credit union as he may deem appropriate. 
Any such order shall become effective at the 
expiration of thirty days after service upon 
such credit union and the director, officer, 
committee member, or other con- 
cerned (except in the case of an order issued 
upon consent, which shall become effective at 
the time specified therein). Such order shall 
remain effective and enforceable except to 
such extent as it is stayed, modified, termi- 
nated, or set aside by action of the Admin- 
istrator or a reviewing court. 

“(5) Within ten days after any director, 
officer, committee member, or other person 
has been suspended from office and/or pro- 
hibited from participation in the conduct 
of the affairs of an insured credit union 
under paragraph (3) of this subsection, such 
director, officer, committee member, or other 
person may apply to the United States dis- 
trict court for the judicial district in which 
the principal office of the credit union is lo- 
cated, or the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia for a stay of such 
suspension and/or prohibition pending the 
completion of the administrative proceed- 
ings pursuant to the notice served upon such 
director, officer, committee member, or 
other person under paragraph (1) or (2) of 
this subsection, and such court shall have 
jurisdiction to stay such suspension and/or 
prohibition. 

“(h) (1) Whenever any director, officer, or 
committee member of an insured credit 
union, or other person participating in the 
conduct of the affairs of such credit union, 
is charged in any complaint authorized by a 
United States attorney or in any information 
or indictment, with the commission of or 
participation in a felony involving dishon- 
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esty or breach of trust, the Administrator 
may, by written notice served upon such 
director, officer, committee member, or other 
person, suspend him from office and/or pro- 
hibit him from further participation in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of the 
credit union. A copy of such notice shall 
also be served upon the credit union, Such 
suspension and/or prohibition shall remain 
in effect until such information, indictment, 
or complaint is finally disposed of or until 
terminated by the Administrator. In the 
event that a judgment of conviction with re- 
spect to such offense is entered against such 
director, officer, committee member, or other 
person, and at such time as such judgment 
is not subject to further appellate review, 
the Administrator may issue and serve upon 
such director, officer, committee member, 
or other person an order removing him from 
office and/or prohibiting him from further 
participation in any manner in the conduct 
of the affairs of the credit union except with 
the consent of the Administrator. A copy of 
such order shall also be served upon such 
credit union, whereupon such director, of- 
ficer, or committee member shall cease to be 
a director, officer, or committee member of 
such institution. A finding of not guilty or 
other disposition of the charge shall not pre- 
clude the Administrator from thereafter 
instituting procesdings to remove such di- 
rector, officer, committee member, or other 
person from offive and/or to prohibit further 
participation in the affairs of the credit 
union pursuant to paragraph (1) or (2) of 
subsection (g) of this section. 

“(2) If at any time, because of the sus- 
pension of one or more directors pursuant to 
this section, there shall be on the board of 
directors of a Federal credit union less than a 
quorum of directors not so suspended, all 
powers and functions vested in or exercisable 
by such board shall vest in and be exercis- 
able by the director or directors on the board 
not so suspended, until such time as there 
shall be a quorum of the board of directors. 
In the event all of the directors of a Federal 
credit union are suspended pursuant to this 
section, the Administrator shall appoint per- 
sons to serve temporarily as directors in their 
place and stead pending the termination of 
such suspensions, or until such time as those 
who have been suspended cease to be di- 
rectors of the credit union and their respec- 
tive successors have been elected by the mem- 
bers at an annual or special meeting and have 
taken office. Directors appointed temporarily 
by the Administrator shall, within thirty 
days following their appointment, call a spe- 
cial meeting for the election of new directors, 
unless during the thirty-day period (A) the 
regular annual meeting is scheduled, or (B) 
the suspensions giving rise to the appoint- 
ment of temporary directors are terminated. 

“(1)(1) Any hearing provided for in this 
section shall be held in the Federal judicial 
district or in the territory in which the 
principal office of the credit union is located, 
unless the party afforded the hearing con- 
sents to another place, and shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions of 
chapter 5 of title 5 of the United States Code. 
Such hearing shall be private unless the 
Administrator, in his discretion, after fully 
considering the views of the party afforded 
the hearing, determines that a public hear- 
ing is necessary to protect the public interest. 
After such hearing, and within ninety days 
after the Administrator has notified the 
parties that the case has been submitted to 
him for final decision, he shall render his de- 
cision (which shall include findings of fact 
upon which his decision is predicated) and 
shall issue and serve upon each party to the 
proceeding an order or orders consistent with 
the provisions of this section. Judicial re- 
view of any such order shall be exclusively as 
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provided in this subsection (1). Unless a peti- 
tion for review is timely filed in a court of 
appeals of the United States, as provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection and there- 
after until the record in the proceeding has 
been filed as so provided, the Administrator 
may at any time, upon such notice and in 
such manner as he may deem proper, modify, 
terminate, or set aside any such order. Upon 
such filing of the record, the Administrator 
may modify, terminate, or set aside any such 
order with permission of the court. 

“(2) Any party to the proceeding, or any 
person required by an order issued under 
this section to cease and desist from any of 
the practices or violations stated therein, 
may obtain a review of any order served pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) of this subsection 
(other than an order issued with the con- 
sent of the credit union or the director, 
officer, committee member, or other per- 
son concerned or an order issued under 
subsection (h) of this section) by filing in 
the court of appeals of the United States for 
the circuit in which the principal office of 
the credit union is located, or in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, within thirty days after 
the date of service of such order, a written 
petition praying that the order of the Ad- 
ministrator be modified, terminated, or set 
aside. A copy of such petition shall be forth- 
with transmitted by the clerk of the court 
to the Administrator, and thereupon the 
Administrator shall file in the court the 
record in the proceeding, as provided in sec- 
tion 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 
Upon the filing of such petition, such court 
shall have jurisdiction, which upon the fil- 
ing of the record shall, except as provided 
in the last sentence of said paragraph (1), 
be exclusive, to affirm, modify, terminate, or 
set aside, in whole or in part, the order of 
the Administrator. Review of such proceed- 
ings shall be had as provided in chapter 7 
of title 5, United States Code. The judgment 
and decree of the court shall be final, ex- 
cept that the same shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court upon certiorari, as 
provided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

“(3) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of any 
order issued by the Administrator. 

“(j) The Administrator may in his dis- 
cretion apply to the United States district 
court, or the United States court of any 
territory within the jurisdiction of which the 
principal office of the credit union is lo- 
cated, for the enforcement of any effective 
and outstanding notice or order issued under 
this section, and such courts shall have 
jurisdiction and power to order and require 
compliance therewith. However, except as 
otherwise provided in this section, no court 
shall have jurisdiction to affect by injunc- 
tion or otherwise the issuance or enforce- 
ment of any notice or order under this sec- 
tion or to review, modify, suspend, terminate, 
or set aside any such notice or order. 

“(k) Any director, officer, or committee 
member, or former director, officer, or com- 
mittee member, of an insured credit union 
or of a credit union any of the member ac- 
counts of which are insured, or any other 
person against whom there is outstanding 
and effective any notice or order (which is 
an order which has become final) served 
upon such director, officer, committee mem- 
ber, or other person under subsections (g) 
(3), (g) (4), or (h) of this section and who 
(i) participates in any manner in the con- 
duct of the affairs of the credit union in- 
volved, or directly or indirectly solicits or 
procures, or transfers or attempts to trans- 
fer, or votes or attempts to vote, any proxies, 
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consents, or authorizations in respect of any 
voting rights in such credit union, or (ii) 
without the prior written approval of the 
Administrator votes for a director, serves or 
acts as a director, officer, committee mem- 
ber, or employee of any credit union, shall 
upon conviction be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both. 

“(1) As used in this section (1) the terms 
‘cease-and-desist order which has become 
final’ and ‘order which has become final’ 
means a cease-and-desist order, or an order 
issued by the Administrator with the con- 
sent of the credit union or the director, of- 
ficer, committee member, or other person 
concerned, or with respect to which no peti- 
tion for review of the action of the Adminis- 
trator has been filed and perfected in a court 
of appeals as specified in paragraph (2) of 
subsection (i) of this section, or with re- 
spect to which the action of the court in 
which said petition is so filed is not subject 
to further review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in proceedings provided 
for in said paragraph, or an order issued un- 
der subsection (h) of this section, and (2) 
the term ‘violation’ includes without limita- 
tion any action (alone or with another or 
others) for or toward causing, bringing 
about, participating in, counseling, or aid- 
ing, or abetting a violation. 

“(m) Any service required or authorized 
to be made by the Administrator under this 
section may be made by registered mail or in 
such other manner reasonably calculated to 
give actual notice as the Administrator may 
by regulation or otherwise provide. Copies of 
any notice or order served by the Adminis- 
trator upon any State-chartered credit union 
or any director, officer, or committee member 
thereof or other person participating in the 
conduct of its affairs, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this section, shall also be sent to the 
commission, board, or authority, if any, hav- 
ing supervision of such credit union. 

“(n) Im connection with any proceeding 
under subsection (e), (f) (1). or (g) of this 
section involving an insured State-chartered 
credit union or any director, Officer, commit- 
tee member, or other person participating in 
the conduct of its affairs, the Administrator 
shall provide the commission, board, or au- 
thority, if any, having supervision of such 
credit union, with notice of his intent to in- 
stitute such a proceeding and the grounds 
therefor. Unless within such time as the Ad- 
ministrator deems appropriate in the light 
of the circumstances of the case (which time 
must be specified in the notice prescribed in 
the preceding sentence) satisfactory correc- 
tive action is effectuated by action of such 
commission, board, or authority, the Admin- 
istrator may proceed as provided in this sec- 
tion. No credit union or other party who is 
the subject of any notice or order issued by 
the Administrator under this section shall 
have standing to raise the requirements of 
this subsection as ground for attacking the 
validity of any such notice or order. 

“(o) In the course of or in connection 
with any proceeding under this section, the 
Administrator, or any designated representa- 
tive thereof, including any person designated 
to conduct any hearing under this section, 
shall have the power to administer oaths and 
affirmations, to take or cause to be taken 
depositions, and to issue, revoke, quash, or 
modify subpenas and subpenas duces tecum, 
and the Administrator is empowered to make 
rules and regulations with respect to any 
such proceedings. The attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of documents pro- 
vided for in this subsection may be required 
from any place in any State or in any terri- 
tory or other place subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States at any designated place 
where such proceeding is being conducted. 
Any party to proceedings under this section 
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may apply to the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, or the United 
States district court for the judicial district 
or the United States court in any territory 
in which such proceeding is being conducted, 
or where the witness resides or carries on 
business, for enforcement of any subpena or 
subpena duces tecum issued pursuant to this 
subsection, and such courts shall have juris- 
diction and power to order and require com- 
pliance therewith. Witnesses subpenaed un- 
der this section shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage that are paid witnesses in the 
district courts of the United States. Any 
court having jurisdiction of any proceeding 
instituted under this section by an insured 
credit union or a director, officer, or commit- 
tee member thereof may allow to any such 
party such reasonable expenses and attor- 
neys’ fees as it deems just and proper, and 
such expenses and fees shall be paid by the 
credit union or from its assets. 
“PAYMENT OF INSURANCE 

“Src. 207. (a) (1) Upon his finding that a 
Federal credit union insured under this title 
is bankrupt or insolvent, the Administrator 
shall close such credit union for liquidation 
oo appoint himself liquidating agent there- 

or. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, it shall be the duty of the Adminis- 
trator as such liquidating agent to cause 
notice to be given, by advertisement in suck 
newspapers as he may direct, to all persons 
having claims against such closed credit 
union, to present their claims within four 
months from the date such advertisement 
first appeared; to realize upon the assets of 
such closed credit union, having due regard 
to the condition of credit in the locality; and 
to wind up the affairs of such closed credit 
union in conformity with the provisions of 
law relating to the liquidation of bankrupt or 
insolvent Federal credit unions, except as 
herein otherwise provided. The Administrator 
as such liquidating agent shall pay to him- 
self for his own account such portion of the 
amounts realized from such liquidation as he 
shall be entitled to receive on account of his 
subrogation to the claims of members, and 
he shall pay to members and other creditors 
the net amounts available for distribution 
to them. The Administrator as such liquidat- 
ing agent, however, may, in his discretion, 
pay dividends on proved claims at any time 
after the expiration of the period of adver- 
tisement made pursuant to the first sentence 
of this paragraph, and no liability shall at- 
tach to the Administrator himself for as such 
liquidating agent by reason of any such pay- 
ment for failure to pay dividends to a claim- 
ant whose claim is not proved at the time of 
any such payment. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Administrator as liquidating agent 
of a closed Federal credit union insured un- 
der this title shall not be required to furnish 
bond and shall have the right to appoint an 
agent or agents to assist him in his duties 
as such liquidating agent. All fees, compen- 
sation, and expenses of liquidation and ad- 
ministration thereof shall be fixed by the Ad- 
ministrator and may be paid by him out of 
funds coming into his possession as such 
liquidating agent. 

“(b) Whenever any insured State-char- 
tered credit union shall have been closed by 
action of its board of directors or by the 
commission, board, or authority having su- 
pervision of such credit union, as the case 
may be, or by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, on account of bankruptcy or insolvency, 
the Administrator shall accept appointment 
as liquidating agent therefor, if such appoint- 
ment is tendered by the commission, board, 
or authority having supervision of such 
credit union, or by a court of competent ju- 
risdiction, and is authorized or permitted by 
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State law. With respect to any such State- 
chartered credit union, the Administrator as 
such liquidating agent shall possess all the 
rights, powers, and privileges granted by 
State law to a liquidating agent of a State- 
chartered credit union. For the purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘liquidating agent’ 
includes a liquidating agent, receiver, con- 
servator, commission, person, or other agency 
charged by law with the duty of winding up 
the affairs of a credit union. 

“(c) Whenever an insured credit union 
shall have been closed for liquidation on 
account of bankruptcy or insolvency, pay- 
ment of the insured accounts in such credit 
union shall be made by the Administrator 
as soon as possible, subject to the provi- 
sions of subsection (d) of this section. For 
the purposes of this subsection, the term 
‘Insured account’ means the total amount 
of the account in the member's name (after 
deducting offsets) less any part thereof 
which is in excess of $20,000. Such amount 
shall be determined according to such regu- 
lations as the Administrator may prescribe, 
and, in determining the amount due to any 
member, there shall be added together all 
accounts in the credit union maintained by 
him for his own benefit either in his own 
name or in the names of others. The Ad- 
ministrator may define, with such classi- 
fications and exceptions as he may prescribe, 
the extent of the insurance coverage pro- 
vided for member accounts, including mem- 
ber accounts in the name of a minor, in 
trust, or in joint tenancy. The Administra- 
tor, in his discretion, may require proof of 
claims to be filed before paying the in- 
sured accounts, and in any case where he 
is not satisfied as to the validity of a claim 
for an insured account, he may require the 
final determination of a court of competent 
jurisdiction before paying such claim. 

“(d) In the case of a closed Federal credit 
union, the Administrator, upon the payment 
to any member as provided, in subsection (c) 
of this section, shall be subrogated to all 
rights of the member against such closed 
credit union to the extent of such pay- 
ment. In the case of any other closed in- 
sured credit union, the Administrator shall 
not make any payment to any member until 
the right of the Administrator to be subro- 
gated to the rights of such member on the 
same basis as provided in the case of a closed 
Federal credit union shall have been recog- 
nized either by express provision of State 
law, by allowance of claims by the commis- 
sion, board, or authority having supervi- 
sion of such credit union, by assignment of 
claims by members, or by any other effective 
method. In the case of any closed insured 
credit union, such subrogation shall include 
the right on the part of the Administrator 
to receive the same dividends from the pro- 
ceeds of the assets of such closed credit 
union as would have been payable to the 
member on a claim for the insured account, 
but such member shall retain his claim for 
any uninsured portion of his account. The 
rights of members and other creditors of any 
State-chartered credit union shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the applicable 
provisions of State law. 

“(e) Payment of an insured account to 
any person by the Administrator shall dis- 
charge the Administrator to the same extent 
that payment to such person by the closed 
insured credit union would have discharged 
it from liability for the insured account. 

“(f) Except as otherwise prescribed by the 
Administrator, the Administrator shall not 
be required to recognize as the owner of any 
portion of an account appearing on the rec- 
ords of the closed credit union under a name 
other than that of the claimant any person 
whose name or interest as such owner is not 
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disclosed on the records of such closed credit 
union as part owner of such account, if such 
recognition would increase the aggregate 
amount of the insured accounts in such 
closed credit union. 

“(g) The Administrator may withhold pay- 
ment of such portion of the insured account 
of any member of a closed credit union as 
may be required to provide for the payment 
of any direct or indirect liability of such 
member to the closed credit union or its 
liquidating agent, which is not offset against 
a claim due from such credit union, pending 
the determination and payment of such lia- 
bility by such member or any other person 
liable therefor. 

“(h) If, after the Administrator shall have 
given at least four months’ notice to the 
member by mailing a copy thereof to his last- 
known address appearing on the records of 
the closed credit union, any member of the 
closed credit union shall fail to claim his 
insured account from the Administrator 
within 18 months after the appointment of 
the liquidating agent for the closed credit 
union, all rights of the member against the 
Administrator with respect to the insured 
account shall be barred, and all rights of the 
member against the closed credit union, or 
the estate to which the Administrator may 
have become subrogated, shall thereupon 
revert to the member. 

“(i) (1) Liquidating agents of insured 
credit unions closed for liquidation on ac- 
count of bankruptcy or insolvency may offer 
the assets of such credit unions for sale to 
the Administrator or as security for loans 
from the Administrator, upon receiving per- 
mission from the commission, board, or au- 
thority having supervision of such credit 
union, In the case of an insured State- 
chartered credit union, in accordance with 
express provisions of State law. The proceeds 
of every such sale or loan shall be utilized 
for the same purposes and in the same man- 
ner as other funds realized from the liquida- 
tion of the assets of such credit unions. The 
Administrator, in his discretion, may make 
loans on the security of or may purchase and 
liquidate or sell any part of the assets of 
an insured credit union closed for liquida- 
tion on account of bankruptcy or insolvency, 
but in any case in which the Administrator 
is acting as liquidating agent of a closed 
insured credit union, no such loan or pur- 
chase shall be made without the approval of 
a court of competent jurisdiction. 

“(2) No agreement which tends to dimin- 
ish or defeat the right, title, or interest of 
the Administrator in any asset acquired by 
him under his subsection, either as security 
for a loan or by purchase, shall be valid 
against the Administrator unless such 
agreement— 

““(A) shall be in writing; 

“(B) shall have been executed by the 
credit union and the person or persons claim- 
ing an adverse interest thereunder, including 
the . obligor, contemporaneously with the 
acquisition of the asset by the credit union; 

“(C) shall have been approved by the 
board of directors of the credit union, which 
approval shall be reflected in the minutes of 
such board; and 

“(D) shall have been, continuously, from 
the time of its execution, an official record 
of the credit union. 

“SPECIAL ASSISTANCE TO AVOID LIQUIDATION 

“Sec. 208. (a)(1) Im order to reopen a 
closed insured credit union or in order to 
prevent the closing of an insured credit union 
which the Administrator has determined is in 
danger of closing, the Administrator, in his 
discertion, is authorized to make loans to, or 
purchase the assets of, or establish accounts 
in such insured credit union upon such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe. Such 
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loans shall be made and such accounts shall 
be established only when, in the opinion of 
the Administrator, such action is necessary 
to protect the Fund or the interests of the 
members of the credit union, Such loans and 
accounts may be in subordination to the 
rights of members and creditors of the credit 
union, 

“(2) Whenever in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator such action will reduce the risk or 
avert a threatened loss to the fund and will 
facilitate a merger or consolidation of an in- 
sured credit union with another insured 
credit union, or will facilitate the sale of the 
assets of an open or closed insured credit 
union to and assumption of its liability by 
another insured credit union, the Adminis- 
trator may, upon such terms and conditions 
as he may determine, mal:e loans secured in 
whole or in part by assets of an open or 
closed insured credit union, which loans may 
be in subordination to the rights of members 
and creditors of such credit union, or the Ad- 
ministrator may purchase any of such assets 
or may guarantee any other insured credit 
union against loss by reason of its assuming 
the liabilities and purchasing the assets of an 
open or closed insured credit union. 

“(3) No agreement which tends to diminish 
or defeat the right, title, or interest of the 
Administrator in any asset acquired by him 
under this subsection, either as security for 
a loan or by purchase, shall be valid against 
the Administrator unless such agreement— 

(A) shall be in writing; 

“(B) shall have been executed by the 
credit union and the person or persons claim- 
ing an adverse interest thereunder, includ- 
ing the obligor, contemporaneously with the 
acquisition of the asset by the credit union; 

“(C) shall have been approved by the 
board of directors of the credit union, which 
approval shall be reflected in the minutes of 
such board; and 

“(D) shall have been, continuously, from 
the time of its execution, an official record 
of the credit union. 

“(b) For the protection of the Fund, the 
Administrator, without regard to the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, may— 

“(1) deal with, complete, reconstruct, rent, 
renovate, modernize, insure, make contracts 
for the management of, sell for cash or credit, 
or lease, in his discretion, any real property 
acquired or held by him under this section; 
and 

“(2) assign or sell at public or private sale, 

or otherwise, dispose of, any evidence of debt, 
contract, claim, personal property, or se- 
curity assigned to or held by him under this 
section. 
Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall not apply to any purchase 
or contract for services or supplies made or 
entered into by the Administrator under this 
section if the amount thereof does not ex- 
ceed $1,000, or to any contract for hazard in- 
surance on any real property acquired or held 
by him under this section. 

“(c) In connection with the liquidation 
of any inswed credit union, the Administra- 
tor shall have the power to carry on the 
business of and collect all obligations to the 
credit union, to settle, compromise, or re- 
lease claims in favor of or against the credit 
union, and to do all other thing: that may 
be necessary in connection therewith, sub- 
ject to the regulation of the court or other 
public body having jurisdiction over the 
matter. 

“(d) Money received by the Administrator 
in carrying out this section shall be paid 
into the Fund. 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 209. (a) In carrying out the purposes 
of this title, the Administrator may— 
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“(1) make contracts; 

“(2) sue and be sued, complain and defend, 
in any court of law or equity, State or Fed- 
eral. All suits of a civil nature at common law 
or in equity to which the Administrator shall 
be a party shall be deemed to arise under the 
laws of the United States, and the United 
States district courts shall have original 
jurisdiction thereof, without regard to the 
amount in controversy. The Administrator 
may, without bond or security, remove any 
such action, suit, or proceeding from a State 
court to the United States district court for 
the district or division embracing the place 
where the same is pending by following any 
procedure for removal now or hereafter in 
effect; except that any such suit to which 
the Administrator is a party in his capacity 
as liquidating agent of a State-chartered 
credit union and which involves only the 
rights or obligations of members, creditors, 
and such State credit union under State law 
shall not be deemed to arise under the laws 
of the United States. No attachment or execu- 
tion shall be issued against the Administrator 
or his property before final judgment in any 
suit, action, or proceeding in any State, coun- 
ty, municipal, or United States court. The 
Administrator shall designate an agent upon 
whom service of process may be made in any 
State, territory, or jurisdiction in which any 
insured credit union is located; 

“(3) pursue to final disposition by way of 
compromise or otherwise claims both for and 
against the United States (other than tort 
claims, claims involving administrative ex- 
penses, and claims in excess of $5,000 arising 
out of contracts for construction, repairs, 
and the purchase of supplies and materials) 
which are not in litigation and have not been 
referred to the Department of Justice; 

(4) to appoint such officers and employees 
as are not otherwise provided for in this Act, 
to define their duties, fix their compensation, 
require bonds of them and fix the penalty 
thereof, and to dismiss at pleasure such offi- 
cers or employees. Nothing in this or any 
other Act shall be construed to prevent the 
appointment and compensation as an officer 
or employee of the Administration of any of- 
ficer or employee of the United States in any 
board, commission, independent establish- 
ment, or executive department thereof; 

“(5) employ experts and consultants or or- 
ganizations thereof, as authorized by section 
15 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 55a); 

“(6) prescribe the manner in which his gen- 
eral business may be conducted and the priv- 
ileges granted to him by law may be ex- 
ercised and enjoyed; 

“(7) exercise all powers specifically granted 
by the provisions of this title and such in- 
cidental powers as shall be necessary to carry 
out the powers so granted; 

“(8) make examinations of and require in- 
formation and reports from insured credit 
unions, as provided in this title. 

“(9) act as liquidating agent; 

“(10) delegate to any officer or employee 
of the Administration such of his functions 
as he deems appropriate; and 

(11) prescribe such rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 

“(b) With respect to the financial opera- 
tions arising by reason of this title, the Ad- 
ministrator shall— 

“(1) prepare annually and submit a busi- 
ness-type budget as provided for wholly 
owned Government corporations by the Gov- 
ernment Corporation Control Act; and 


“(2) maintain an integral set of accounts, 
which shall be audited annually by the Gen- 


eral Accounting Office in accordance with 
principles and procedures applicable to com- 
mercial corporate transactions, as provided 
by section 105 of the Government Corpora- 
tion Control Act. 
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“NONDISCRIMINATORY PROVISION 

“Sec. 210. It is not the purpose of this 
title to discriminate in.any manner against 
State-chartered credit unions and in favor 
of Federal credit unions, but it is the pur- 
pose of this title to provide all credit unions 
with the same opportunity to obtain and 
enjoy the benefits of this title.” 

Sec. 2. Section 101. of the Federal Credit 
Union Act, as redesignated by section 1 of 
this Act (formerly section 2 of such Act), 
is amended—. 

(1) by striking out the word “and” at the 
end of paragraph (2) thereof; 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) thereof and inserting “; 
and” in lieu thereof; and 

(3) by adding the following new para- 
graphs after paragraph (3) thereof: 

“(4) The terms ‘member account’ and ‘ac- 
count’ (when referring to the account of a 
member of a credit union) mean a share, 
share certificate, or share deposit account 
of a member of a credit union of a type 
approved by the Administrator which evi- 
dences money or its equivalent received or 
held by a credit union in the usual course 
of business and for which it has given or 
is obligated to give credit to the account of 
the member, and, in the case of a credit 
union serving predominantly low-income 
members (as defined by the Administrator), 
such terms (when referring to the account 
of a nonmember served by such credit union) 
mean-a share, share certificate, or share de- 
posit account of such nonmember which 
is of a type approved by the Administrator 
and evidences money or its equivalent re- 
ceived or held by such credit union in the 
usual course of business and for which it 
has given or is obligated to give credit 
to the account of such nonmember; 

“(5) The terms ‘State credit union’ and 
‘State chartered credit union’ mean a credit 
union organized and operated according to 
the laws of any State, the District of Colum- 
bia, the several territories and possessions 
of the United States, the Panama Canal 
Zone, or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
which laws provide for the organization of 
credit unions similar in principle and ob- 
jectives to Federal credit unions; 

“(6) The term ‘insured credit union’ means 
any credit union the member accounts of 
which are insured in accordance with the 
provisions of title II of this Act, and the term 
‘noninsured credit union’ means any credit 
union the member accounts of which are 
not so insured; 

“(7) The term ‘Fund’ means the National 
Credit Union Share Insurance Fund; and 

“(8) The term ‘branch’ includes any branch 
credit union, branch office, branch agency, 
additional office, or any branch place of busi- 
ness located in any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, the several 
territories and possessions of the United 
States, the Panama Canal Zone, or the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, at which member 
accounts are established or money lent.” 

Sec. 3. Section 493 of title 18 of the United 
States Code (relating to bonds and obliga- 
tions of certain lending agencies) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting the words “National Cred- 
it Union Administration,” following the 
words “Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion,”; and 

(2) by inserting the words “insured credit 
union,” following the words “intermediate 
credit bank,”. 


Sec. 4. Section 657 of title 18 of the United 
States Code (relating to lending, credit, and 


insurance institutions) is amended— 

(1) by imserting the words “National 
Credit Union Administration,” following the 
words “Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion,”; and 
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(2) by inserting the words “or by the 
Administrator of the National Credit Union 
Administration” following the words “Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation”. 

Sec. 5. Section 709 of title 18 of the United 
States Code (relating to false advertising 
and misuses of names to indicate a Federal 
agency) is amended by adding after the 
third paragraph thereof the following 
paragraph: 

“Whoever falsely advertises or otherwise 
represents by any device whatsoever that his 
or its deposit liabilities, obligations, certif- 
cates, or shares are insured under the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act or by the United States 
or any instrumentality thereof, or, being an 
insured credit union as defined in that Act 
falsely advertises or otherwise represents by 
any device whatsoever the extent to which 
or the manner in which shareholdings in 
such credit union are insured under such 
Act; or”. 

Sec. 6. Section 1006 of title 18 of the United 
States Code (relating to false entries in re- 
ports and transactions of Federal credit in- 
stitutions) is amended— 

(1) by inserting the words “National 
Credit Union Administration,” following the 
words “Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion,”; and 

(2) by inserting the words “or by the 
Administrator of the National Credit Union 
Administration” following the words “Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation”. 

Sec. 7. Section 1014 of title 18 of the 
United States Code (relating to false state- 
ments in loan and credit applications) is 
amended by striking out the words “or a 
Federal credit union” and by inserting the 
words “, 8 Federal credit union, or an insured 
State-chartered credit union” in lieu thereof. 

Sec. 8. Section 2113 of title 18 of the United 
States Code (relating to bank robbery and 
incidental crimes) is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) are each 
amended by inserting the words “credit 
union,” following the word “bank,” each 
place it appears therein. 

(2) The following new subsection is added 
at the end thereof: 

“(h) As used in this section the term 
‘credit union’ means any Federal credit union 
and any State-chartered credit union the 
accounts of which are insured by the Admin- 
istrator of the National Credit Union Admin- 
istration.” 

Sec. 9. Section 116 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act, as redesignated by section 1 of 
this Act (formerly section 17 of such Act), 
is amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 116. (a) Immediately before the pay- 
ment of each dividend, the gross earnings of 
the credit union shall be determined. From 
this amount, there shall be set aside, as a 


regular reserve lossés on loans and 
against such-other losses as May be specified 
in regulations prescribed under this Act, 
sums in accordance with the following 
schedule: 

“10 per centum of gross income until the 
regular reserve shall equal 744 per centum 
of the total of outstanding loans and risk 
assets, then 

“5 per centum of gross income until the 
regular reserve shall equal 10 per centum of 
the total of outstanding loans and risk assets. 


Whenever the regular reserve falls below 10 
per centum or 714 per centum of the total 
of outstanding loans and risks assets, as the 
case may be, it shall be replenished by reg- 
ular contributions in such amounts as may 
be needed to maintain the reserve goals of 
7% per centum or 10 per centum. 

“(b) In addition to such regular reserve, 
special reserves to protect the interests of 
members shall be established— 

“(1) when required by regulation; or 

“(2) when found by the Administrator, in 
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any special case, to be necessary for that 
purpose.” 

Sec. 10. Section 107 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act, as redesignated by section 1 of 
this Act (formerly section 8 of such Act), is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (7) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

““(7) to receive from its members or other 
federally insured credit unions payments on 
shares, share certificates, or share deposits, 
and, in the case of credit unions serving pre- 
dominantly low-income members (as defined 
by the Administrator), to receive payments 
on shares, share certificates, or share deposits 
from nonmembers;” and 

(2) by adding at the end of paragraph (8) 
the following: “and (H) in shares, share cer- 
tificates, or share deposits of federally in- 
sured credit unions;”. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the thoughtfulness of the chair- 
man of our Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, Senator SPARKMAN, in allowing me 
to report this share insurance bill for 
credit unions. The fact that he has done 
so is an indication of the nonpartisan 
nature of the measure and the complete 
cooperation which he and other members 
of the committee have displayed in the 
consideration of this bill. Indeed, the bill 
was reported by the committee without 
any objection after the approval of sev- 
eral amendments which I believe have 
adapted its provisions to refiect the 
unique operations and structure of credit 
unions. At the same time, the bill pro- 
vides what I consider to be a reasonable 
assurance that the insurance program 
will be able to meet demands which may 
be made on it as the result of the liquida- 
tion of credit unions or difficulties ex- 
perienced by credit unions which require 
the use of the fund to assist in the pre- 
vention of liquidation. 

The need and desirability of this leg- 
islation, I believe, is self-evident. Credit 
unions are the only major depository in- 
stitutions which do not have an oppor- 
tunity to insure their accounts under a 
Federal insurance program. We are all 
aware that the great preponderance of 
savings in commercial banks and savings 
and loan associations are insured either 
under the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation or the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. Some 
State-chartered banks and savings and 
loan associations are insured under State 
or private insurance programs. On the 
other hand, the only share insurance 
available to credit unions is that made 
available to State credit unions through 
State insurance programs now operating 
in two States and a private plan operat- 
ing in one State. These plans are avail- 
able only to a relatively few credit unions 
and thus only a very small proportion 
of the more than $14 billion of savings 
held by 24,000 credit unions operating 
in the United States is insured against 
loss by the saver. Federal credit unions 
are unique in that they are the only fed- 
erally chartered thrift institutions that 
do not provide Federal share insurance 
protection to their depositors. 

Perhaps equally as important is the 
fact that most credit union members do 
not know that their savings are unin- 
sured. The returns received as a result of 
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a continuing survey by the National 
Credit Union Administration indicate 
that five out of six respondents believed 
their shares were insured. The overall 
loss experience in credit unions has been 
relatively small. Yet the losses which have 
occurred have weighed heavily on a few 
credit unions and only a relatively few 
members. Since many credit unions deal 
primarily with individuals having limited 
incomes, it is particularly important that 
they enjoy the same insurance protection 
enjoyed by other savers and depositors in 
other financial institutions. 

Recent testimony in our Banking and 
Currency Committee indicated that 
credit unions in limited-income areas 
which are specifically established to assist 
poor people would benefit greatly from 
share insurance. Mr. Edward C. Sylvester, 
Jr. testifying for the Urban Coalition Ac- 
tion Council, testified that the lack of de- 
posit insurance is a serious deficiency. He 
supported share insurance on the basis 
that it would provide additional funds for 
credit unions serving residents in the 
inner city where it is difficult to attract 
deposits. He said of share insurance: 

It seems to us to be an essential device really 
to encourage others to participate in credit 
unions and in making a great deal more 
capital available to them than they are apt 
to get through their normal membership 
activities. 


A program of Federal share insurance 
should also enable the average credit 
union to be more competitive in attract- 
ing savings, thus enabling such credit 
unions to increase their services to mem- 
bers. 

The need for share insurance has been 
made clear by a study of regular reserves 
in Federal credit unions published by the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions last 
year. In the study, the Bureau noted that 
1,204 Federal credit unions completed 
liquidation in the 5 years ending Decem- 
ber 21, 1967. Sixteen percent of 189 of 
these liquidated at a loss to shareholders. 
Losses to the shareholders, although 
small in dollar amount, totaled just over 
20 percent of shares. The majority of the 
credit unions which paid less than 100 
percent at liquidation were small, accord- 
ing to the Bureau’s study. Almost four- 
fifths of them had assets of less than $25,- 
000. It appears quite clear that the burden 
of loss falls on the smaller credit union 
and the small saver. Yet the credit 
union can and should be most useful to 
those who have a relatively small amount 
to save. There are more than 9,500 Fed- 
eral credit unions with assets of less than 
$500,000 serving people who may have 
limited access to other thrift and credit 
facilities. 

Stabilization or liquidation funds have 
been esatblished by State credit union 
organizations fo rthe purpose of assist- 
ing liquidating credit unions to return 
100 cents on their members’ share dollars. 
Despite the beneficial activities of the 
funds, credit unions continue to liquidate 
at a loss to their members. In 1969, 31 of 
the 36 Federal credit unions that liqui- 
dated at a loss to shareholders were lo- 
cated in States that had stabilization 
funds. 

The need for share insurance is fur- 
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ther indicated by moves within some 
States for statewide share insurance. 
State-chartered credit unions in Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin now have a State 
plan for insurance of member accounts, 
and Rhode Island has recently passed en- 
abling legislation of this nature. The 
State plans, however, have the disadvan- 
tage of a restricted membership and of 
not being available to federally chartered 
credit unions. Thus, a system which will 
provide insurance for Federal credit 
unions and for State-chartered credit 
unions, if they so desire, is needed. 

In addition to share insurance, credit 
unions which are serving low-income per- 
sons need assistance in attracting capital 
if they are to meet the legitimate needs 
of their members. Because those who are 
members have relatively little in savings 
to deposit in their credit union, the need 
for loans at reasonable rates of interest 
by members far exceeds the capital avail- 
able to the credit union. In order to over- 
come this deficiency, it is necessary for 
credit unions serving low-income persons 
to receive capital from outside sources. 
Many individuals, financial institutions, 
and other businesses have expressed a 
willingness to deposit assets in credit 
unions serving low-income persons. To 
make it possible for those who have capi- 
tal to deposit it in credit unions sery- 
ing low-income persons, it is necessary 
to amend the Federal Credit Union Act 
to authorize credit unions serving low- 
income persons to accept deposits from 
nonmembers and to authorize Federal 
credit unions to place deposits in other 
insured credit unions. 

Mr, President, I do not desire to dis- 
cuss the provisions of the bill in any 
detail, but I do believe that it is appro- 
priate to generally outline what the bill 
contains and discuss briefly some of the 
considerations of the committee in re- 
porting the bill in its present form. 

The bill amends the present Federal 
Credit Union Act by adding a new title 
providing share insurance. It also amends 
the present act by broadening the au- 
thority of certain specified credit unions 
to allow deposits by nonmembers and re- 
duces the regular reserve schedule for 
Federal credit unions. 


INSURANCE OF CREDIT UNION SHARES 


The committee bill provides that the 
Administrator of the National Credit 
Union Administration insure the mem- 
ber accounts of all Federal credit unions 
and may insure the member accounts of 
credit unions organized according to the 
laws of any State, territory, or possession 
of the United States, the Panama Canal 
Zone, and Puerto Rico, as well as non- 
regulated overseas credit unions operat- 
ing under the Department of Defense 
jurisdiction. Authority to insure non- 
regulated overseas credit unions was 
added by the committee in response to a 
request that insurance be made available 
to four uncharted credit unions serving 
American military personnel at overseas 
installations. The committee agreed to 
authorize such insurance on the condi- 
tion that these overseas installations 
meet all the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Act and those addi- 
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tional requirements made by the Admin- 
istrator under this legislation. 

Applications by State and Federal 
credit unions for insurance must contain 
an agreement by the applicant with re- 
gard to specific provisions such as ex- 
aminations and their cost, reserves as re- 
quired by the Administrator, protection 
against certain insurable losses, reports, 
insurance premiums, and permissible se- 
curities and accounts. 

The committee amended this section of 
the bill to assure that examinations re- 
quired by the Administrator and the re- 
sulting expense to credit unions be 
minimized. This was done by requiring 
the Administrator to so structure pres- 
ently required examinations of Federal 
credit unions so that they could be used 
for insurance purposes. The Administra- 
tor is also required to use State examina- 
tions to the maximum extent feasible. 

The bill as introduced was also 
amended to assure that reserves required 
by other than Federal credit unions 
would not be less than those required un- 
der title I of the act for Federal credit 
unions. The committee decided such a 
provision was necessary to protect the 
solvency of the insurance fund as well as 
a matter of equity that all insured credit 
unions comply with the minimum net 
worth reserve requirements contained in 
title I of the act. State authorities pres- 
ently determine reserves for credit un- 
ions under their jurisdiction and they 
would continue to determine such re- 
serves. However, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to require special reserves on in- 
sured non-Federal credit unions in the 
event reserves required by authorities 
having jurisdiction over these credit un- 
ions are less than those required under 
title I of the act for Federal credit un- 
ions. 

Lower reserve requirements on the part 
of State-chartered credit unions in a par- 
ticular State would increase the risk to 
the fund and penalize all other credit un- 
ions which pay the same insurance pre- 
mium but which because of their higher 
reserve requirements, present a lesser risk 
to the fund. Authority to establish uni- 
form reserve requirements is also pro- 
vided the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board with respect to State-chartered 
savings and loan associations insured by 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

Federal credit unions are required to 
be insured under the act. As originally 
written, if a Federal credit union appli- 
cation for insurance were denied by the 
Administrator, the credit union was not 
given a specific time period within which 
to qualify for share insurance and thus 
retain its Federal charter. The commit- 
tee amended the bill to provide all Fed- 
eral credit unions with 1 year in which 
to qualify and become insured. If it did 
not meet this requirement, its charter 


would be either revoked or, suspended. 
Under the committee bill, the Adminis- 


trator could also provide a Federal credit 
union with partial share insurance up 
to the extent of its unimpaired share 
capital. 

The committee considered a proposal 
which would have required the Adminis- 
trator to grant provisional insurance for 
not less than 1 year and not more than 
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2 years to all Federal credit unions 
which did not meet insurance require- 
ments. This proposal would have pro- 
vided insurance to credit unions whose 
capital was impaired or whose financial 
policies or condition were found to be 
unsafe or unsound. The committee de- 
cided that such a provision would unduly 
restrict the authority of the Administra- 
tor to require such credit unions to meet 
insurance requirements while unduly 
jeopardizing the insurance fund and pos- 
sibly increasing the financial burden 
placed on all other credit unions. Section 
206(d) of the bill provides that when in- 
sured status is terminated, all accounts 
insured as of that date would continue 
to be imsured for 1 year. The proposal 
rejected by the committee, therefore, 
would have provided a minimum of 2 
years of insurance and possibly 3 years 
of insurance to credit unions which were 
unsafe or unsound without authority for 
the insurance coverage to be withdrawn 
by the Administrator. The committee 
provision, on the other hand, provides 
an opportunity and a strong incentive 
for unqualified credit unions to become 
qualified without jeopardizing their 
ability to attract funds or risking the 
reserves of the insurance fund. 
REPORTS OF CONDITION AND INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS 

The bill authorizes the Administrator 
to require reports of condition and to re- 
quire the payment of insurance pre- 
miums. A committee amendment assures 
that reports will be kept to a minimum 
needed to meet insurance requirements 
by requiring present Federal credit union 
reports to be structured so that they can 
be used for insurance purposes and re- 
quiring the use of reports made to State 
agencies to the extent feasible such re- 
ports can be used for insurance purposes. 
A provision is contained prorating the 
insurance premium for credit unions 
which become insured during the insur- 
ance year, and in order to avoid the bur- 
den of a premium on newly chartered 
credit unions during their formative pe- 
riod, the bill provides for a deduction of 
$10,000 of share account liability in com- 
puting the first annual insurance pre- 
mium., 

No provision is made in the bill for 
original capitalization or funding of the 
credit union insurance fund. This is at 
variance with other Federal insurance 
funds which have been established by 
the Congress and minimizes the burden 
on the insured institutions. 

The annual premium required is one- 
twelfth of 1 percent. The committee also 
considered a recommendation that the 
annual premium be one-twentieth of 1 
percent. 

Both the one-twelfth of 1 percent and 
the one-twentieth of 1 percent annual 
premium rates would produce amounts 


substantially in excess of the historical 
lossés of Federal credit unions which 


averaged 0.0089 percent for the period 
since 1934. Only in 1 year during that 
period were the actual losses greater than 
the total income that would have resulted 
from a premium rate of one-twentieth of 
1 percent. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the purpose of the insurance 
fund is to pay immediately to all savers 
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the amount of their savings up to $20,000 
in a credit union and to assist other credit 
unions over difficult periods so that they 
will not be forced to liquidate. The tem- 
porary cash demands on the fund, there- 
fore, could greatly exceed the amount 
indicated by the ultimate loss figures. As 
an example, the disbursements of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
during its lifetime have been about eight 
times as great as the losses. 

There was no way for the committee 
to determine what the demands on the 
fund will be in the future. It was decided, 
however, that there is some value in 
building up the fund during the early 
years. The committee, therefore, ap- 
proved the one-twelfth of 1 percent an- 
nual premium rate along with language 
providing for a partial rebate of paid-in 
insurance premiums to liquidating credit 
unions. Thus, any surplus produced by 
the higher premium would ultimately be 
paid back to a credit union if it liqui- 
dates. Under the committee proposal re- 
quiring one-twelfth of 1 percent as an 
annual premium, the National Credit 
Union Administration estimates that 16 
years would be required to build up an 
insurance fund equal to 1 percent of 
member accounts in insured credit 
unions. 

The bill as introduced established the 
normal operating level of the fund at 2 
percent of member accounts. The Acting 
Administrator of the National Credit 
Union Administration, Mr. J. Deane Gan- 
non, recommended that the normal oper- 
ating level be reduced to 1 percent and 
the committee approved such a reduction. 
Under the bill when the fund reaches 1 
percent, the Administrator may reduce 
the annual rate of premium from the 
one-twelfth of 1 percent to a level he 
deems sufficient to maintain an adequate 
insurance fund. In addition, the com- 
mittee approved a provision which would 
under certain conditions entitle an in- 
sured credit union which is closed for 
liquidation to a rebate of its share of 
the insurance fund after deducting its 
share of losses and administrative ex- 
penses and any claims arising from liqui- 
dations. The Administrator is also au- 
thorized under this section to increase 
the annual premium to an amount not 
to exceed double the regular premium or 
one-sixth of 1 percent for any year in 
which the expenditures from the fund 
exceed the income to the fund. 

INSURANCE FUND CREATED 


The bill creates a national credit union 
share insurance fund in the Treasury of 
the United States as a revolving fund and 
authorizes the Administrator to use the 
fund to administer and operate the share 
insurance program. Authority is also pro- 
vided for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make loans to the fund not to exceed 
an aggregate of $100 million and to assess 
interest charges, based on outstanding 
US. debt obligations, for such loans. 

EXAMINATION AND REPORTS 


The Administrator is authorized to ap- 
point examiners and claim agents who 
would have power to examine insured 
credit unions and investigate claims for 
insured accounts. Provision is also made 
for acceptance of reports made by or to 
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any State supervisory agency and for 
furnishing reports of examination by the 
Administrator to such authorities. 


REQUIREMENTS OF INSURED CREDIT UNIONS 


The bill contains requirements govern- 
ing insured credit unions, including a re- 
quirement, unless exempted by the Ad- 
ministrator, that all advertising must 
contain a statement that member ac- 
counts are insured and that a sign be dis- 
played showing that the credit union has 
such insurance. Written approval of the 
Administrator would be required for cer- 
tain mergers, transfer of assets, conver- 
sion to a noninsured institution, or em- 
ployment of persons convicted of crimi- 
nal offenses involving personal dishonesty 
or breach of trust. The Administrator 
would be required to establish minimum 
security standards and procedures to be 
complied with by insured credit unions. 
In establishing such standards, the com- 
mittee expects the Administrator to take 
into consideration those factors neces- 
sary to make the standards responsive to 
the circumstances of individual credit 
unions. 

The committee deleted from the orig- 
inal bill language providing for a penalty 
of up to $100 a day if a credit union does 
not comply with the requirements stating 
that member accounts are insured. There 
Was concern by some credit union repre- 
sentatives that the Administrator might 
impose such a penalty on small credit 
unions with temporary offices. 

The committee also deleted a prohibi- 
tion against establishing branches or 
moving an office or branch without ap- 
proval from the Administrator. Since 
credit unions are noncompetitive with 
each other, authority over branching or 
movement of the main office is not nec- 
essary for proper operation of the insur- 
ance program. If branching were to af- 
fect costs of operation adversely, the 
Administrator could deal with the prob- 
lem under other authority in the bill. 
TERMINATION OF INSURANCE; CEASE-AND-DESIST 

PROCEDURES; AND REMOVAL OF OFFICERS 

The bill provides for voluntary ter- 
mination of insurance by State-chartered 
and nonregulated credit unions. It also 
provides for termination of insurance by 
the Administrator after proper notice 
and hearing. In addition, this section 
authorizes cease-and-desist proceedings 
and the removal of directors, officers, and 
committee members for cause after hear- 
ing and with provision for judicial re- 
view. In the unlikely event that all direc- 
tors of a credit union are suspended, the 
Administrator would be authorized to 
appoint temporary directors to operate 
the credit union until new ones were 
elected by the credit union members. 

This authority assures credit union 
members access to their savings and con- 
tinued operation of their credit union in 
the event the entire management of the 
credit union is suspended. The committee 
amended this section to provide for an 
election of new directors by members of 
the credit union within 30 days after the 
appointment of temporary directors. 

PAYMENTS OF INSURANCE 


The bill contains. detailed procedures 


for the closing of bankrupt or insolvent 
insured credit unions for liquidation, the 
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appointment of the Administrator as 
liquidating agent, and for the payment of 
insured member accounts. The Adminis- 
trator is authorized to appoint an agent 
or agents to assist him in his duties as 
liquidating agent. It is expected that the 
Administrator will use whatever proce- 
dures or means he deems appropriate to 
assist him in his responsibilities as 
liquidating agent to minimize the burden 
on the insurance fund. The Administra- 
tor, however, is not authorized to dele- 
gate his responsibility as liquidating 
agent, 
ASSISTANCE TO AVOID LIQUIDATION 


The Administrator is also authorized 
to make loans to or purchase assets in 
order to reopen a closed insured credit 
union or to prevent the closing of an 
insured credit union. 

REGULAR RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 


The bill revises the regular reserve re- 
quirements for Federal credit unions to 
provide for a transfer of 10 percent of 
gross income until the regular reserve 
equals 742 percent of loans and risk 
assets after which a 5-percent transfer 
of gross income is required until the regu- 
lar reserve equals 10 percent of loans and 
risk assets. By comparison, the existing 
law requires a transfer of 20 percent of 
net earnings until the regular reserve 
equals 10 percent of members’ shares. 
Basing the reserve requirement on loans 
and other risk assets instead of shares 
will reduce the reserve requirement by 
about 14 percent for the average credit 
union. 

The provision is generally in line with 
a formula developed by the National 
Credit Union Administration after a 
comprehensive study of Federal credit 
union losses and reserves. However, the 
committee amended the formula de- 
veloped by the Administration in order 
to reduce the burden of reserve trans- 
fers on small, newly organized, or rela- 
tively less efficient credit unions. 

NONMEMBER SHARES AND INVESTMENTS IN 

CREDIT UNIONS 

Finally, the bill amends the Federal 
Credit Union Act to allow credit unions 
serving predominantly low-income mem- 
bers—as defined by the Administrator— 
to accept funds for nonmembers. Share 
deposits in credit unions serving low- 
income members are presently insuff- 
cient to meet the needs of their members. 

This amendment would make it pos- 
sible for others who are not. included in 
the “common bond” required for mem- 
bership, to invest in shares of credit 
unions serving low-income members and 
thus assist in providing reasonable cost 
credit to these individuals. This section 
also authorizes Federal credit unions to 
invest in shares of federally insured 
credit unions. 

Mr. President, Iam pleased to be able 
to say that there is no opposition to this 
bill from the organized credit union in- 
dustry. This is significant because less 
than 4 months ago I could not have made 
such a statement. At that time, when I 
tried to provide protection for the sav- 
ings of credit union members, CUNA In- 
ternational, the largest credit union trade 
association, mustered an organized cam- 
paign against the provision. The unfortu- 
nate thing about that campaign was that 
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its basis was irresponsible misrepresen- 
tation of the proposal. Despite the all-out 
opposition of CUNA International it 
failed in the Senate by only a few votes. 
The only argument against it on the Sen- 
ate floor was that there had been no 
hearings by the Banking Committee. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the 
test vote in the Senate and the reaction 
of credit unions throughout the country 
to CUNA International’s opposition were 
very instrumental in bringing about a 
change in the association’s policy. 

Indeed, in May of this year representa- 
tives of the credit unions affiliated with 
CUNA forced a change in the associa- 
tion’s official position by a convention 
vote of almost 2 to 1 in favor of a Federal 
program providing share insurance for 
their members. I, of course, welcomed 
this grassroots support. I also should 
point out that despite the earlier un- 
fortunate attitude I would like to ex- 
press here today my gratitude to CUNA 
for its support of this share insurance 
proposal. 

I also thank the National Association 
of Federal Credit Unions representing 
perhaps 10 to 15 percent of Federal credit 
unions and now a major and responsible 
voice in the credit union movement. 
NAFCU has strongly supported the Fed- 
eral share insurance proposal from the 
beginning and they, along with individ- 
ual credit unions throughout the coun- 
try, deserve much of the credit for this 
bill protecting the shareholders in Amer- 
ica’s credit unions. 

Mr. President, our hearings on the 
bill and the deliberations of the commit- 
tee have resulted in a good bill which 
will provide the needed protection for 
savers who place their funds in credit 
unions. 

I believe this protection should have 
been provided long ago and that there 
is no acceptable excuse for further delay. 
I therefore hope that the Senate will 
approve the legislation so that the more 
than 22 million members of credit unions, 
many of whom are in the lower income 
categories, may receive protection for 
their savings this year. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill which is pending 
Senate consideration, that is, S. 3822, is 
to establish a Federal system of share 
insurance for savings in credit unions 
and the regulatory authority necessary 
to operate such a share insurance system. 
In this connection, this legislation is in- 
tended to provide the same sort of pro- 
tection for savings accounts in credit 
unions as is now provided for savings 
accounts in banks through the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and on 
savings accounts in savings and loan 
associations through the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

In general, insurance coverage would 
be provided for all federally chartered 
credit unions. Insurance coverage would 
also be provided for State chartered 
credit unions and credit unions operated 
under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Defense if those credit unions elected 
to be covered and agreed to comply with 
all the requirements of the insurance 
program. 
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For the information of the Senate, tne 
Banking and Currency Committee held 
hearings on this measure on June 18 and 
19 and the bill was subsequently reported 
favorably without objection on August 4. 

In addition to the purposes which I 
have already described, S. 3822 would 
change certain reserve requirements of 
Federal credit unions, authorize Federal 
credit unions to invest in other insured 
credit unions and would authorize certain 
Federal credit unions serving low-income 
persons to accept funds from non- 
members. 

Mr. President, I am sure that all the 
Members. of the Senate know that the 
growth of credit unions in the last three 
decades has been phenomenal. At the 
present there are approximately 24,000 
credit unions in this country. This is a 
greater number than all other financial 
institutions combined. Of the 24,000 some 
13,000 credit unions are federally char- 
tered. This is more than all other fed- 
erally chartered institutions combined. 
More than 20 million Americans are 
members of credit unions and their sav- 
ing deposits exceed $14 billion. 

Credit unions in general, and specif- 
ically Federal credit unions, are perhaps 
unique in that today they are the only 
type of financial institution that do not 
provide some type of insurance program 
on savings held by them. In fact, few 
credit union members realize their sav- 
ings are uninsured. Thus far, the overall 
loss of credit unions has been very small 
and I think this is a point which must 
be attributed to the successful operation 
of the entire credit union movement. On 
the other hand, there have been a few 
losses and when these losses have oc- 
curred they have weighed heavily upon 
those whose savings were uninsured. 

A Federal program of share insurance 
such as S. 3822 would provide will enable 
the average credit union to be more 
competitive in attracting savings thus 
enabling those credit unions that do par- 
ticipate in the insurance program to in- 
crease their services to their members. 

During the hearings conducted by the 
Banking and Currency Committee there 
was a preponderance of evidence sub- 
mitted by witnesses indicating the need 
for the type of insurance program as 
would be provided by S. 3822. 

In that S. 3822 provides for an insur- 
ance program for savings that have not 
heretofore been covered, I believe, it is 
a good bill and I am very much in hopes 
that the Senate will give this measure 
favorable consideration. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
bill reported by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee would for the first 
time provide Federal insurance for say- 
ings deposited in credit unions. Credit 
unions are the only financial institution 
whose deposits are not insured by the 
Federal Government. While the total 
losses over the years have been quite 
small, there have been cases where in- 
dividuals have lost sizable amounts. 

For example, during the last 36 years 
150,000 members have lost money in 
liquidating Federal credit unions. It 
should be emphasized that in three- 
fourths of these cases, the loss was less 
than $10. On the other hand, there are 
1,430 cases where the loss exceeded $500 
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and there is one case where the loss 
reached $9,100. 

The small saver is entitled to the same 
insurance protection when he puts his 
funds in a credit union as he gets when 
he saves in a bank or savings and loan 
association. Despite the remarkable 
safety record compiled at credit unions, 
we need to insure that no one who saves 
in a credit union is subject to losing his 
savings if the credit union liquidates. 

Credit unions are different from banks 
or savings and loan associations in that 
the credit union is organized around a 
common bond of membership such as a 
factory or office. Thus, if the plant closes 
down or the office relocates, the credit 
union is required to liquidate. From 1934 
through 1969, over 5,600 Federal credit 
unions liquidated, an average of 155 per 
year. Over 4,500 of these credit unions 
paid 100 percent or more to their depos- 
itors, or looked at another way, about 
1,100 Federal credit unions liquidated at 
a loss. 

During the last 5 years an average of 
247 Federal credit unions liquidated each 
year. In 1969, 274 Federal credit unions 
liquidated, 35 of them at a loss to their 
members which aggregated $95,000. 

To some extent, stabilization funds 
established by State credit union leagues 
have compensated credit union members 
for their losses. The total losses at Fed- 
eral credit unions over the last 36 years 
totaled $4.9 million of which $1.6 million 
was returned to members through State 
stabilization funds. Despite the excellent 
efforts made by State stabilization funds, 
they have not been able to cover all of the 
losses incurred by Federal credit unions. 
Moreover, given the rapid growth rate of 
credit unions, the gap between losses and 
stabilization fund resources may be ex- 
pected to grow. 

The importance of credit unions in the 
national economy cannot be exaggerated. 
There are over 24,000 credit unions, both 
State chartered and Federal chartered. 
As a matter of fact, there are more credit 
unions operating today than there are 
insured commercial banks and savings 
and loan associations combined. 

Over 22 million Americans have their 
savings in credit unions. These savings 
total about $14.5 billion and average 
about $650 per member. Credit unions 
also play an important role in the con- 
sumer credit market. Member loans out- 
standing are about $13.4 billion which is 
about 12 percent of all consumer install- 
ment loans. At the end of World War II, 
credit unions held only 4 percent of con- 
sumer installment debt. Thus, credit 
unions have grown in importance, both 
relatively and absolutely. 

Over the last 10 years credit unions 
have steadily increased their percentage 
share of consumer savings and consumer 
loans. Their persistent growth record in- 
dicates they are continuing to fill an un- 
met need among financial institutions. In 
the last year alone, savings at credit 
unions jumped 11.5 percent and member 
loans increased 9.7 percent. If these 
trends continue, and there is no reason to 
assume they will not, credit unions will 
play an increasingly important role in 
our credit economy. 

A program of Federal share insurance 
will thus place credit unions on a par 
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with other federally insured financial in- 
stitutions. Share insurance will permit 
credit unions to continue their rapid rate 
of growth and assume their important re- 
sponsibilities throughout the 1970’s and 
1980's, Share insurance will permit credit 
unions to compete for funds on a more 
equal basis so that they may continue 
making low-cost loans to their members. 

Another important advantage of share 
insurance is that it permits low-income 
credit unions to attract more funds to 
serve their members. Credit unions or- 
ganized in low-income neighborhoods 
have a heavy loan demand which far ex- 
ceeds the available supply of savings. 
Various corporations, churches, financial 
institutions, and other organizations 
have indicated they would be willing to 
deposit their excess funds in low-income 
credit unions if they could be assured 
against loss. Thus, Federal share insur- 
ance should stimulate the flow of funds 
to these low-income credit unions. 

During the years, the credit union 
movement was understandably split on 
the issue of share insurance. Since the 
credit union movement is essentially a 
self-help, cooperative movement there 
has been a certain degree of reluctance 
to look to the Federal Government for 
share insurance. It was felt that any 
share insurance program should be or- 
ganized and operated by the credit union 
movement itself without drawing upon 
the resources of the Federal Government. 

On the other hand, others have argued 
a strictly private insurance program 
could be prohibitively expensive. The re- 
serves in the insurance fund would have 
to be large enough to cover all contin- 
gencies including the possibility of a pro- 
longed economic slow down. The initial 
assessments and annual premiums would 
thus constitute a heavy burden on credit 
unions. 

The subject of Federal share insurance 
was recently revived by Senator BENNETT 
as.an amendment to a bill establishing 
an independent National Credit Union 
Administration which was approved by 
the Senate on February 5, 1970. The Sen- 
ate rejected the Bennett amendment pri- 
marily on the grounds that hearings had 
not been held on the subject by the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee. Senator BEN- 
NETT accordingly introduced a share in- 
surance bill on May 11 and this bill, in 
an amended form, is before the Senate 
today. 

Senator BENNETT is to be congratulated 
for his leadership in pressing for the 
adoption of a Federal share insurance 
bill for credit unions. Since the introduc- 
tion of the legislation, the Credit Union 
National Association has voted over- 
whelmingly to support a program of Fed- 
eral share insurance for credit unions al- 
though they differed with some of the 
provisions of the original Bennett bill. 
However, for the first time there was 


broad agreement on the major objectives 
of the legislation. 


Since the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation represents over 92 percent of the 
credit union movement in the United 
States, their decision to support a pro- 
gram of Federal share insurance obvious- 
ly had a decisive impact on the legisla- 
tion. The strong support given to the 
concept of Federal share insurance by 
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CUNA resolved many of the doubts which 
had been raised about the need for share 
insurance and, in my view, led to the 
unanimous approval of an amended cred- 
it union bill by the committee. 

While it is hazardous to allocate the 
credit for a legislative achievement, cer- 
tainly much of the credit must go to 
Senator BENNETT for helping to work 
out a consensus, to Mr, J. Dean Gonnon, 
Acting Administrator of the National 
Credit Union Administration, to Mr. R, 
C. Robertson, president of CUNA Inter- 
national, Inc., and to Mack Rogers, presi- 
dent of the newly organized National 
Association of Federal Credit Unions. 
While there are still some differences over 
certain provisions of the bill, there is a 
broad consensus on the end objectives. 

The bill approved by committee is pat- 
terned largely after the deposit insurance 
program available to commercial banks 
through the FDIC and to sayings and 
loan associations through the FSLIC. 

All federally chartered credit unions 
would be required to obtain share insur- 
ance and State-chartered credit unions 
could obtain share insurance on an op- 
tional basis. 

Each member’s account would be in- 
sured up to $20,000 as is the case for 
deposits or savings accounts in commer- 
cial banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions. 

Premiums for the share insurance 
would be paid by the credit unions them- 
selves, thus the program would operate 
without cost to the Federal taxpayer. 

In the event the reserves in the insur- 
ance fund were inadequate to cover 
losses, the fund could borrow up to $100 
million from the Treasury. Thus the 
availability of Treasury borrowing au- 
thority lends stability to the fund without 
the need for heavy initial assessments on 
the members. 

The insurance program would be ad- 
ministered by the National Credit Union 
Administration and the Administrator 
would be given powers comparable to the 
FDIC and FSLIC including the authority 
to issue cease and desist orders. 

Mr. President, one of the principal 
issues before the committee centered on 
the premiums to be charged for share in- 
surance. The bill originally introduced 
required an annual premium of one- 
twelfth of 1 percent of credit unions 
shares. The Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation, in testimony before the commit- 
tee recommended a premium of one- 
twentieth of 1 percent. According to fig- 
ures supplied by the National Credit 
Union Administration, both the one- 
twentieth of 1 percent and one-twelfth 
of 1 percent premium would produce 
revenues to the fund substantially in ex- 
cess of the historical record of credit 
union losses. For example, over the last 36 
years, losses at Federal credit unions have 
averaged less than one-hundredth of 1 
percent. Thus, the one-twentieth of 1 
percent formula would be over five times 
the actuarial loss ratio and the one- 
twelfth formula would be over nine times 
the actuarial loss ratio. 

In view of the remarkably low loss 
ratios experienced by credit unions, I per- 
sonally favored the one-twentieth of 1 
percent formula, Nonetheless, there was 
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some argument that the reserves of the 
insurance fund needed to be built up dur- 
ing its early years in order to minimize 
the possibility of drawing upon the 
Treasury borrowing authority. For this 
reason, the committee reached a compro- 
mise which assessed credit unions at the 
one-twelfth of 1 percent rate, but which 
also entitled insured credit unions to a 
rebate in the event of their liquidation, 
The rebate would include all of the pre- 
miums paid into the fund by the credit 
union plus interest, less the credit union’s 
prorata share of the losses and expenses 
of the fund. Thus, any excess premiums 
paid by an individual credit union due to 
the higher assessment rate will ultimately 
come back to the credit union if it 
liquidates. 

Since credit unions liquidate more fre- 
quently than other types of financial in- 
stitutions due to the closing of an office 
or plant, it seems reasonable that such a 
liquidating credit union should be en- 
titled to a rebate of the excess insurance 
premiums which it has paid. 

Mr. President, I believe this bill is a 
sound and workable bill and will fill a 
pressing need. I am encouraged that the 
leaders of the credit union movement and 
the members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee are united in their de- 
termination to achieve a workable bill 
this year. I thoroughly recommend the 
bill to the Senate and hope that it can be 
signed into law this year. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the amendments 
are considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business, with a 3-minute time limi- 
tation on speeches. 


DEATH OF JOHN D. RHODES, FOR- 
MER CHIEF OFFICIAL REPORTER 
OF SENATE DEBATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Mr, 
John D. Rhodes, former Chief Official Re- 
porter of Senate debates, died on Satur- 
day, August 29, at age 90. 

Mr. Rhodes’ service in the Senate 
spanned a long period of our country’s 
history. When he joined the corps of 
Official Reporters in 1919, the Senate was 
debating the approval of the Versailles 
Treaty, which involved the question of 
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the United States becoming a member of 
the League of Nations. At his retirement, 
44 years later, the Senate was preparing 
to debate the nuclear test ban treaty. 

Mr. Rhodes was born in Jackson, Ohio, 
on January 19, 1880, and moved with his 
family to Washington in 1886. He was 
educated in the elementary schools and 
Eastern High School of the District of 
Columbia. He then studied law at Colum- 
bian University, now George Washington 
University; was admitted to the bar of 
the District of Columbia and the bar of 
the Supreme Court of the United States; 
and entered upon the practice of law in 
Washington. 

In 1918, Mr. Rhodes served as a captain 
in the U.S. Army, being assigned to the 
Judge Advocate General’s Corps. 

We mourn his death and offer our con- 
dolences to the members of his family. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle about Mr. Rhodes, published in the 
Washington Post of August 31, 1970, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Joun D. RHODES, 90, SENATE OFFICIAL 
REPORTER OF DEBATES 
(By Stephen P. Caplan) 

John D. Rhodes, retired chief official re- 
porter of Senate debates, died Saturday at 
Sibley Memorial Hospital after a short ill- 
ness. He was 90. 

Mr. Rhodes’ career of recording and re- 
porting debates on the Senate floor spanned 
44 years, beginning with the arguments on 
ratification of the Versailles Treaty and U.S, 
membership in the League of Nations in 1919. 

A native of Jackson, Ohio, he moved to 
Washington with his family in 1886 when his 
father took a position as head of the files sec- 
tion with the U.S. Patent Office. 

Mr. Rhodes attended public schools in 
Washington, graduating from Eastern High 
School. He received his law degree from the 
Columbian Law School, now part of George 
Washington University, in 1902. 

His legal career was short, however, as he 
became increasingly interested in shorthand, 
which he had learned as a student to facill- 
tate taking notes in his law courses, 

Mr. Rhodes taught shorthand for a short 
time after graduation and later joined a Dis- 
trict law firm that assigned him to attend 
Senate and House committee debates to 
record information for the firm. 

In 1904, he married the late Jessie Mac- 
Taggart, of Washington. 

Mr. Rhodes went to the Annapolis State 
House in 1907 to report one of Mark Twain's 
last public speeches. 

When the U.S. Chamber of Commerce was 
formed in 1912, Mr, Rhodes was named offi- 
cial reporter for the organization, a position 
he held until 1930. 

In 1919, he joined the Senate reporting 
staff, recording the speeches of orators such 
as William E. Borah, Hiram Johnson and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and the addresses of 
visiting heads of state including Winston 
Churchill and Konrad Adenauer. 

At ceremonies honoring his retirement from 
the Senate reporter's office on July 31, 1963, 
Mr. Rhodes cited the tumultuous reception 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur in a joint session 
of Congress as his most dramatic recollection. 

MacArthur had just been recalled from 
the Far East by President Truman and at 
the conclusion of his address to Congress 
quoted an old barracks room ballad, “Old 
soldiers never die; they just fade away.” 

When Mr, Rhodes was being lauded by 
members of the Senate at his retirement, 
former Senator Minority Leader Everett M. 
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Dirksen (R-Ill.) rose and thanked him for 
the daily Congressional Record read- 
able, which he conceded was no mean task. 
“Congress,” said Mr. Dirksen, “is really the 
home of the split infinitive . . . the place 
where the dangling participle is certainly 
nourished . . . the home of the broken sen- 
tence . . . where with impunity, we can 
ignore the colon, we can ignore the exclama- 
tion mark and the question mark; and yet, 
somehow, out of this great funnel it all 
comes out all right.” 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey said of Mr. 
Rhodes at his retirement: “He started out 
being good and able and talented, and he 
has continued to be so each year, anc he 
has improved on that exemplary record.” 

Mr, Rhodes, who lived at 3535 Williams- 
burg La., NW., was a member of the National 
Baptist Memorial Church, Kappa Sigma 
Fraternity, George Washington Post No. 1 of 
the American Legion and the Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War. 

He is survived by two nieces and a nephew. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST 
PORNOGRAPHY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, I had the opportunity to ap- 
pear before the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service and there I spoke 
on behalf of the bill, S: 3220, introduced 
by the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) and me. It seeks to face up 
to the problem of unsolicited porno- 
graphic literature being sent through 
the mails to unsuspecting persons who 
neither desire nor want it but who, un- 
fortunately, have had no recourse until 
the amendment to the postal reform 
bill introduced by the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), which I co- 
sponsored, as did a number of other 
Senators, took the first step. in. facing 
up to the problem of the invasion of 
the privacy of one’s home in this man- 
ner—a manner which, incidentally, puts 
the U.S. Government, through the Post 
Office Department, in the position of 
being the handmaiden in the delivery of 
this type of stuff, this smut—to people 
who neither desire nor want it—the type 
of lewd literature which all too often 
falls into the hands of children and 
against which there is not, up to this 
time, sufficient protection. 

Mr. President, I ask. unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
testimony which I gave yesterday on 
behalf of the Mansfield-Goldwater 
proposal. i 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE FIGHT AGAINST PORNOGRAPHY 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee: Among the most basic troubles fac- 
ing this nation today are crime, violence, 
and pornography. Many people talk about 
these subjects but seem unwilling to do 
anything to curb them. Many people raise 
Constitutional questions about proposals be- 
fore the Senate, Constitutional questions 
which—I might say—have to do with the 
rights of the accused and the criminal ele- 
ments more than they do with the Consti- 
tutional rights of the robbed, the raped, the 
‘maimed, and those who are subject to re- 
ceiving unsolicited pornographic literature 
through the mails: I emphasize the word 
“unsolicited.” 

I point out that when this type of lewd 
literature comes through the mails, it is 
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delivered to unsuspecting parents and often 
times to their children. Just as under the 
Drug Control Act, the emphasis in this legis- 
lation should be placed on and against the 
“pusher” or peddler of this smut. It is long 
past the time when we must face up to legis- 
lation of this sort and do something about 
this type of pernicious propaganda. Our peo- 
ple are entitled to privacy within their 
homes. They should not be assaulted with 
this type of “literature” and, therefore, their 
rights to privacy must be maintained. 

I mentioned the Constitutional rights we 
advocate in behalf of the accused, the crim- 
inal, the pusher, and the peddier. What 
about the rights of the innocent and the 
aggrieved? Should we sit by and quibble 
over Constitutional questions which the 
Courts can and should decide while allow- 
ing crime to become more rampant, while 
allowing violence to continue to spread, 
while we see our police insulted, spat upon 
and accused of being “pigs” to mention just 
one of the least obscene epitaphs heaped on 
them? Or are we going to face up to our 
responsibilities as Senators and meet these 
issues head-on in behalf of the people we 
represent? 

As I have said, Mr. Chairman, talk alone 
is worthless. And sometimes, action is not 
politically expedient. I believe we owe our 
primary responsibility to the people of this 
nation, and I believe too many of us have 
been derelict in our responsibilities in fac- 
ing up to these issues of violence, crime 
and pornography. 

The First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion is not all-embracing because it has defi- 
nite limits in the right to exercise the free- 
doms involved. I believe in the First Amend- 
ment but I do not believe it allows any 
leeway for crime, for license, or for the send- 
ing of unsolicited pornographic materials 
through the mails to the citizens of this 
country. 

As our society enters a new decade, the 
American people are both confronted with 
and confused by some of the most complex 
issues ever faced in our history. Increased 
crime and drug addiction, a widening gulf 
between the young and old, between our con- 
gested urban centers and the sparse rural 
areas, student unrest, and the on-going crisis 
over our foreign involvement; these con- 
stitute. just some of the problems, One of 
more recent origin concerns the protection of 
individual privacy. This right is as funda- 
mental as the safeguards provided under the 
Constitution. It includes most assuredly the 
protection of our citizens from unwanted 
invasions of their privacy in, the form of 
unsolicited, obscene, pornographic materials. 

In the past several years.there has been a 
tremendous increase in the indiscriminate 
mailing of obscene matter through the 
United States mail These mailings go out 
under any number of mailing lists obtained 
from a variety of sources. In most cases they 
receive the protection given First Class mail- 
ings, ‘These advertisements and circulars are 
offensive.: They shock the. general.moral 
standards of most citizens. And there must 
be some way to protect the individual, 
especially to safeguard the very young and 
impressionable. against this kind of un- 
wanted solicitation. Doing so while also 
recognizing the privacy of the United States 
mails is a difficult task indeed. In any case, I 
believe that we must hit hard at the purveyor 
and give the receiver some means of recourse. 

My matl on this general subject has been 
extremely heavy during the past year. I 
have given the issue a great deal of thought 
about what must be done. 

Asa first step, I was pleased that the 
amendment offered. by the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. Goldwater) and 
myself to. the Postal Reform bill was enacted 


‘into law. While this measure would penalize 


the smut panderer if he mailed his unwanted 
materials to anyone seeking a ban, it still 
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puts the burden on the prospective recipient. 
As I understand it, it is up to the individual 
to see that he is listed appropriately with 
postal officials. 

On the other hand, I introduced S. 3220. 
My bill puts the burden where it belongs— 
on the peddler and pusher. It would pro- 
tect a person’s right of privacy by requiring 
that all mailings containing obscene or of- 
fensive material be so designated. This would 
enable the obvious identification of the 
sender and would also give a person the right 
to choose and if need be to return the 
package unopened at the expense of the 
sender. At the very least, under my pro- 
posal, the sender would be more cautious in 
his mailing methods. 

In other words the labeling legislation, as 
proposed by S. 8220, would give the indi- 
vidual an opportunity to react without being 
embarrassed or offended. Identification may 
not be the simplest method, but the problem 
itself is not simple. I strongly believe it is a 
step in the right direction—one which pro- 
tects clearly a basic element in our demo- 
cratic society, the right of privacy. 

I have co-sponsored several other legis- 
lative proposals which offer alternative pro- 
posals for combating this growth of filth 
and pornography. I am delighted that these 
hearings have been scheduled. These Com- 
mittee deliberations can place the issue in 
its proper perspective and legislation, hope- 
fully, will be agreed upon soon which will 
provide complete protection for the unsus- 
pecting boxholder and place on the sender 
the entire responsibility for keeping this 
material out of the mail. 

As I said, my proposal which amends Postal 
regulations would compel the filth peddler 
to mark the envelope he uses—the one that 
is now often blank—with a warning that 
the enclosure could be obscene or offensive. 
With such a warning there can be nö mis- 
take. The addressee is fully protected. He 
would be put on notice} as would his entire 
family. He would know and his family would 
know that what is inside may violate his 
standards of decency and those he wishes to 
impress upon his children, And that is his 
right. Such action would protect, not vio- 
late, a person’s constitutional rights, 

May I say that such warning is not new to 
the legislative fleld. It has already been im- 
posed by the Congress in the case of ciga- 
rettes. Indeed, without even deciding for sure 
that there is a danger involved in smoking, 
cigarette manufacturers are compelled to 
warn each purchaser of a possible hazard. 
By the same token, under my bill, it need 
not be decided that the. material enclosed 
is obscene, per se. But if there is that pos- 
sibility, then the envelope must say in plain 
and simple words, “The Enclosed Material 
May Be Obscene or Offensive to the Ad- 
Gressee.” 

A.second feature of my proposal would 
permit the addressee of obscene mail to re- 
turn the matter to the sender, without. charge. 
And it is left up to the addressee himself 
to decide what violates his standard of de- 
cency. The return mail fee would be paid by 
the original sender—the pusher, in other 
words—with an additional handling charge. 

Finally, the violators of either of these 
provisions would be met with a penalty of 
$5,000. 

My proposal.is one which I would like 
to see incorporated into any pornography 
control measure, whether it be reported by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee or the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. The 
Senate has already taken action in the area 
of drug control and crime. To & limited ex- 
tent it has acted against obscenity. I firmly 
believe that. further steps must be taken: to 
meet head-on the issue. of mass mailings of 
obscene materials—especially to minors and 
the unsuspecting. I wish to thank the Com- 
mittee for this opportunity and I commend 
the Chairman and the members for focusing 
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much needed attention on this vital prob- 
lem. I wish to offer the Leadership’s coopera- 
tion in bringing about early legislative ac- 
tion on this most serious issue. 


“GETTING DOWN TO BASICS” AND 
DR. MOYNIHAN'S SALT LAKE CITY 
SPEECH 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, last weekend in Salt Lake City 
the National Legislative Conference held 
its 23d annual meeting and the featured 
speaker was the well-known counselor 
to the President, Dr. Daniel P. Moynihan, 

In his address to the large gathering 
Dr. Moynihan outlined again the Presi- 
dent’s desire and interest in the family 
assistance plan. He likened its passage 
as a rare issue that comes before the 
Congress and which separates one era 
of social policy from another. 

In addition, he praised the efforts of 
Utah's senior Senator (Mr, BENNETT) 
who is second ranking Republican on the 
Finance Committee, for his contribu- 
tions toward drafting an equitable and 
workable plan. 

Dr. Moynihan pointed out that the 
President and the Senate rely most 
heavily on the support and counsel of 
Senator WALLACE F. BENNETT. Dr. Moyni- 
han said: 

He is one of the most learned men con- 
cerning this enormously, and, at times, dis- 
couragingly complex subject. 


I think Dr..Moynihan’s text of his 
Salt Lake City remarks should be in- 
cluded in the REcorp as well as an edi- 
torial from the Salt Lake Tribune en- 
titled “Getting Down to Basics” which 
also discusses the speech and the family 
assistance plan. I ask unanimous con- 
sent they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Dr. DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN 


I have come to Salt Lake City in response 
to the cordial invitation of Senator Wallace F. 
Bennett to speak to the 23rd National Legis- 
lation Conference which is meeting here this 
week. I should have been pleased to do so in 
any event, but am doubly so in the present 
circumstances. , 

We are living in Washington through one 
of those moments that come every one or two 
generations when Jegislation of historic con- 
sequence is before the Congress. Not just 
important legislation, or urgent legislation. 
Matters of that kind are the day-to-day busi- 
ness of the Congress. They are demanding, 
even, exhausting, but in a sense routine. It 
is only very rarely, once or at most twice in 
the career of the average legislator, that an 
issue comes before the Congress which sepa- 
rates one era of social policy from another. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 was such a 
piece of legislation. 

The Family Assistance Act of 1970 will be 
such a- piece of legislation. 

The principles of the legislation are simple. 
As President Nixon stated in his national 
television address a year ago, this legislation 
would place a floor under the income of every 
American family with children, . Poverty 
would cease to be 2 normal condition of any 
child’s life, anywhere in the United States. 

The legislation is aimed at helping the 
working poor. These are the families that try 
the hardest in America and somehow get the 
least. For decades now we have been provid- 
ing income assistance to everyone save those 
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persons who are most likely to benefit from 
that little bit of help that makes the differ- 
ence between deprivation and just enough. 

The Family Assistance Program has built 
into it strong work incentives, so that the 
more a man earns, the more he keeps. It has 
training and day care provisions, which in 
themselves would be legislative enactments 
of major consequence, but are only part of 
this monumental event. 

For generations Americans have been im- 
porting social policy. Most of our legislation, 
even the most advanced, on examination 
turns out to consist largely of ideas Lloyd 
George stole from Bismark. With Family 
Assistance all that changes. President Nixon 
has taken the lead not just in the Nation, 
but in the world. 

Surprisingly, the costs of the program are 
not excessive. At the present rate of growth 
of the existing welfare program, we would be 
spending more money on AFDC payments by 
the mid 1970's than we would be on family 
assistance. 

The key idea behind the President's pro- 
posal is that we are moving toward an in- 
come strategy in dealing with problems of 
poverty and disadvantage. We are moving 
away from a services strategy. We believe that 
what most families need is a decent income. 
If they can get that through work and in- 
come supplementation, the government 
should leave them alone to run their own 
lives, 

But we do believe there is a government 
responsibility, and that this is a national 
responsibility. The key to the New Fed- 
eralism is not that power will be. decen- 
tralized, or centralized or mediocratized, if 
I am correct in recalling that that is a word 
for middling. It is rather’ that we hope to 
assign government responsibilities ‘to that 
level of government most suited to carry 
them: out efficiently and effectively. In the 
case of Family Assistance, we have a national 
program, with national standards. As the 
President stated when he announced the 
program, no child is worth more in one state 
than in another. That is a principle all Amer- 
icans should agree upon, but somehow Amer- 
ican government has never responded to. 

We are responding now. In one of the great 
legislative events of.recent times. Family As- 
sistance not only passed the House of Rep- 
resentatiyes this Spring, but did so over- 
whelmingly. It is now before the Senate, 
specifically in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. 


The President has every expectation that 
the bill will be reported to the floor of the 
Senate, and as he observed in a meeting we 
held on this subject yesterday at the West- 
ern White House in San Clemente, if the 
whole of the Senate is given an opportunity 
to vote on this legislation, there is no ques- 
tion but that they will respond as favorably 
as did their colleagues in the House. 

In this matter the President, of course, 
relies most heavily on the support and coun- 
sel of Senator Wallace F. Bennett, who is 
the second ranking Republican member of 
the Finance Committee. Senator Bennett is 
one of the sponsors of the President’s legis- 
lation, and one of the most learned men 
concerning this enormously, and at times 
discouragingly complex subject. If Family 
Assistance succeeds, the people of Utah will 
not have to look far to find one of the men 
who will have made it possible. 

It happens that this is the most pressing 
matter before the Senate at this moment, 
but it would be a rare moment indeed for 
B visitor from Washington to arrive in Salt 
Lake City and not be able to report that some 
matter of national consequence—one thinks 
immediately of health care issues—is at issue 
in the capital and that in one way or another 
Wallace F. Bennett is involved in deciding 
the outcome. It is perhaps one of his quali- 
ties that he does not always advertise this 
fact. 
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It has been said of Washington that it is 
& city where there is almost nothing a de- 
termined and intelligent, and principled per- 
son cannot achieve—i/ he is willing to see 
other men get the credit. It is a truthful 
saying, and likely to remain such. Still, there 
are occasions when that fact ought to be 
acknowledged, and I would hope my brief 
visit to Utah might be taken as an indica- 
tion that the President and his Administra- 
tion have not failed to note the process at 
work in the person of the Senior Senator from 
the State of Utah. 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune, Aug. 30, 1970] 
GETTING Down To Basics 


It is in fact, as presidential adviser Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan says, “five minutes to mid- 
night” for the administration’s bold, new 
family assistance welfare plan. In an effort 
to stop the clock President Nixon has agreed 
to postpone full implementation of the key 
guaranteed annual income provisions for a 
year while the program is “field tested” in 
several areas of the country. 

In simplest terms the family assistance 
program would replace the awkward ma- 
chinery of the present patchwork welfare 
system with an income maintenance scheme 
providing a minimum of $2,465 a year— 
$1,600 in cash payments and $865 in food 
stamps—for a family of four with no in- 
come. Payments on c diminishing scale would 
also be provided the so-called “working poor.” 
The plan also would require able-bodied men 
and women, excluding mothers with children 
under six, to apply for job training or take 
jobs if available, and provides certain sums 
for day care centers for children of working 
mothers. 

Whatever weaknesses are turned up by 
the tests could be remedied by Congress next 
year or used by critics to repeal this year's 
law, though as a practical matter once the 
welfare plan becomes law it is likely to re- 
main. That prospect is at the heart of the 
President's willingness to compromise now. 

Mr. Nixon’s concession, in the form of an 
acceptance of an amendment offered by Sen. 
Abraham Ribicoff, D-Conn., is an urgent move 
to pry the House-passed welfare plan out 
of the Senate Finance Committee in time 
for the Senate to act before the 9ist Con- 
gress adjourns. It is widely felt that if the 
welfare measure fails to gain approval of 
the present Congress it may be years before 
it will be enacted, 

The administration estimates that the pro- 
gram would cost $4.1 billion a year above ex- 
isting welfare costs and would expand eligi- 
bility payments to 24 million persons com- 
pared with about 15 million eligible under 
existing programs. Proponents maintain 
that despite the plan’s initial’ high cost it 
will in time be more thrifty than the present 
system because of its job training and em- 
ployment incentive features. Opponents are 
divided between those who say the plan 
doesn’t go far enough and those who oppose 
guaranteed income on principle and say it 
will cost much more than the administration 
estimates. 

Both views are well represented on the 
finance committee and between them they 
have managed to keep the bill from reach- 
ing a Senate vote. With time running out 
Mr. Nixon has agreed to the Ribicoff 
amendment in hope of swinging enough 
support in the finance committee to send 
the bill out. 

Mr. Nixon is in a determined struggle to 
rescue @ concept. He appears willing to 
agree to almost anything reasonable in order 
to get the idea of a government guaranteed 
minimum income enacted into law. He is 
dealing in basics now and the finance com- 
mittee is going to be forced to do the same. 
By agreeing to the year of “field testing” to 
spot weaknesses the President has forced 
the committee, to decide for or against the 
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‘unadorned idea of guaranteed minimum 
income. 

Stripped of arguments over cost estimates 
and whether the plan goes too far or not far 
enough, the finance committee will be vot- 
ing on whether to continue with a cumber- 
some welfare system which has failed or to 
embark on a new one of great promise, There 
is no longer an excuse for delay. The welfare 
bill should be sent. to the Senate and passed 
forthwith. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


OPPOSITION TO A _ 15-PERCENT 
RAILROAD FREIGHT RATE IN- 
CREASE 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I wish to address myself today to a 
subject of great concern to me and to 
the people of my State. I have noted in 
the press recently that the chief traffic 
officers of the country’s eastern and 
western railroads intend to file a request 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for an across-the-board freight rate 
increase of 15 percent. This request will 
be for an 8-percent increase to be granted 
immediately with the remaining 7 per- 
cent to be added at a later date. This 
request, I submit, is totally unreasonable. 
It is much larger than any of the in- 
creases that we have seen the railroads 
receive in the past few years. In fact, 
during the 7 years prior to 1967 there 
were no increases in the freight rate 
structure at all. Suddenly, in 1967, the 
railroads were off and running with a 
series of increases granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The first of these successful requests 
was in 1967, in which the railroads asked 
for a 6-percent increase in commodity 
rates and were permitted an increase of 
approximately 3 percent. 

Next, the carriers asked for a 3- to 
6-percent increase on selected commodi- 
ties which was granted as they wished. 
In 1969, another request was made for 
a 6-percent increase which was also 
allowed. Still another of these boosts, 
which was made on selective commodities 
as opposed to an across-the-board in- 
crease, ranged from a high of 10 percent 
to a low of 3 percent with the average 
being about 5 percent. 

Finally, the railroads asked for a 6- 
percent increase earlier this year but the 
ICC trimmed it to 5 percent, effective in 
June. The shocking truth is that since 
1967 the railroads have requested and re- 
ceived a total of five general freight rate 
increases. When will this pattern cease? 
Indeed, the latest 5 percent interim in- 
crease is still under review by the ICC. 
Now the railroads are asking for an un- 
reasonable increase of 15 percent. 

In addition, I would also like to point 
out that services by the railroads have 
declined as markedly as these rates have 
gone up. Intercity passenger routes have 
been cancelled; there is a serious boxcar 
shortage in some areas; and we have 
all noted with alarm the mismanage- 
ment of the Penn Central Railroad, 
which finally led to its falling into bank- 
ruptcy. Certainly, these events call for a 
review of our Nation’s railroads; but I 
do not believe that this excessive freight 
rate increase is the answer. 
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Moreover, it should be noted that 
these increases in the past have benefited 
the larger, more prosperous railroads 
which actually required this assistance 
the least. 

The farmers in my own State of Idaho 
will have to bear the burden of the in- 
creased costs which will result from this 
massive freight rate increase. The in- 
crease will affect about 175 eastern and 
125 western railroads. In addition, the 
consumer will be forced to pay higher 
prices for the goods he purchases. This 
point is especially crucial at a time when 
inflationary pressures are already being 
felt in every consumer’s pocketbook. 

When we consider all of these factors: 
the recent increases in freight rates; the 
decline in railroad services; and the gen- 
eral state of the economy; I feel that the 
proposed freight rate increase is exces- 
sive and ill-timed and I ask that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission not 
allow such an increase to take place. 


CONSERVATION: ITS RELEVANCE 
IN WYOMING 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, for 8 years 
it has been my pleasure to conduct for 
high school juniors in my State of 
Wyoming the McGee Senate Internship 
Contest, which brings to the Nation’s 
Capital one boy and one girl for a week 
planned to enhance an understanding 
of the mechanisms and the procedures 
of the democratic society. 

The contest is designed to stir up in- 
terest among high school students in 
national and international questions. 
Three well-known, nonpolitical people 
from the State served as the panel of 
judges in the competition. In their judg- 
ment, this year brought the highest level 
of essays that the many years of the 
contest have produced. 

The subject matter of the required 
essay this year was conservation, quality 
living, environmental control. For 
Wyoming to focus on that question is of 
great relevance. For here is a part of the 
world that we call God’s country in 
which one would think there were no pol- 
lution problems. 

I think what it does say to us in the 
Rocky Mountain West is that the mis- 
takes of the already polluted parts of the 
United States may have served as a grim 
warning to those of us from the high 
altitudes of the Rockies of at least what 
to watch for and try to avoid in the fu- 
ture and, at the same time, to come to 
grips with the first outcroppings of en- 
vironmental pollution even at the local 
level. 

Of course, it would be impossible for 
everyone to read all the essays submitted, 
but I think the most outstanding ones 
are of interest to us all and should re- 
ceive wider circulation. For this reason, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that two of these essays, written by Judy 
Ann Wilson, of Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
Dennis Freeman, of Rock Springs, Wyo., 
which received honorable mention in the 
McGee Senate Internship Contest, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
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CONSERVATION: ITs RELEVANCE IN WYOMING 
(By Dennis Freeman) 

The third planet in the system of Sol, a 
third magnitude star on the edge of an ob- 
scure galaxy, presents an interesting example 
of self-extermination. This planet’s ecology 
revolves about the liquid state of water. All 
forms of life upon this planet, which we will 
refer to as “Earth” rely upon the availability 
of hydrogen oxide and various gases in the 
planet’s atmosphere, The one form of life on 
Earth intelligent enough to perceive this is, 
strangely enough, the same one that is intent 
upon destroying it. 

These creatures, who refer to themsélves as 
“Humans”, have developed a rather advanced 
technology, and are applying that technology 
to the speedy extermination of all life on 
the planet. 

Far-fetched? Not in the least. That is Jus: 
how someone from outside our planet mighy 
view our society. We are on the slide down 
hill. If we don’t do something concrete, we 
may very well exterminate ourselves within 
fifty years. 

Yet, in Wyoming, people are apathetic 
about any type of conservation concerning 
things other than game and fish. All about 
them, the environment is being buried in a 
tomb of pollution, and Wyoming citizens 
continue to blindly affirm that we have no 
pollution, First, let’s look and see what kind 
and how much pollution there is in our na- 
tion, and then decide how this relates to 
Wyoming. 

Elsewhere in America, pollution is rampant. 
For instance, the Cuyahoga River, which 
flows into Lake Erie at Cleveland, is so dis- 
gustingly polluted that it has been declared 
a fire hazard! The Potomac river is nothing 
more than a moving cesspool. Every day 9.6 
billion gallons of industrial waste, and 1.5 
billion gallons of sewage are belched into 
Lake Erie. 

Still, Wyoming residents sit back, think- 
ing that all this just doesn’t effect them. 
Let’s look at the facts: Each year, the United 
States (Wyoming included) manages to 
dump 1.3 billion tons of manure and farm 
refuse onto the land and into the rivers, 
deposit 1 billion tons of mine wastes and 
15 million tons of scrapped cars on our land- 
scape. In addition, the air that we are ex- 
pected to breath is blessed yearly with over 
142 million tons of toric exhausts from cars 
and industries. These are national figures, 
and even so-called unpolluted Wyoming con- 
tributes to this. 

The problem does then affect us. Just how 
bad is our pollution? Where do our prob- 
lems lie? Pollution can be separated into 
three distinct catagories: domestic, indus- 
trial, and agricultural. To understand our 
situation, it is necessary to examine each. 

Let's first look at agricultural pollution, 
With a large agricultural economy, the state 
has seen the use of large amounts of D.D.T. 
Some birds and fish in the state already 
have dangerous percentages of this long- 
lasting killer in their systems. We cannot 
take this lightly; in Lake Michigan, D.D.T. 
is directly responsible for massive numbers 
of dead fish, and the birds about that area 
who eat the fish, including the “bald eagle”, 
are not reproducing correctly. The same 
thing may quite likely happen in the near 
future in Wyoming. In addition local farmers 
contribute the 1.3 billion tons of farm refuse 
annually deposited on our land. This filth is 
often dumped into rivers and lakes, and even 
if it is put on the land, it finds its way 
into the ground water, inevitably reaching 
our streams and rivers. Perhaps one of the 
least obvious and yet most insidious forms 
of agricultural pollution is the use of so- 
called “red dyed” wheat seed. The preserva- 
tive on these seeds contains large amounts of 
mercuric oxide. Like all heavy metals, mer- 
cury has a devastating effect on the nervous 
system when in concentrations of more than 
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80 or 40 parts per million, and some pheas- 
ants in the state, who eat the freshly-sown 
wheat, have concentrations of 28 or 29 parts 
per million, The connotations are obvious. 
Not only may the pheasants suffer, but hunt- 
ers who eat heavily contaminated birds may 
show symptoms. Farms and ranches also 
burn refuse in open air, contributing to the 
pall of smog which covers even our state. 

That is only agricultural pollution; there 
is still industrial and domestic pollution to 
discuss, First, industrial pollution. Eyen 
Wyoming’s limited industry is making a 
brave effort at upsetting nature’s delicate 
balance. In just the Rock Springs—Green 
River area, there are five or six plants dump- 
ing tons of filth into our air and our water. 
When Stauffer Chemical Company dumps 
waste into the Green River, they in effect 
pollute the entire Colorado River system. 
When the Quealy coking plant releases its 
black plume into the air over Rock Springs, 
they throw away profits: the products they 
release in the destructive distillation of coal 
contain many valuable chemicals. This type 
of situation occurs all over the state. The 
Platte at Casper looks very little like an up- 
stream river; it is coated with the oil and 
sludge typical of cities father downstream. 
Another example of large-scale pollution is 
the refineries at Sinclair. The prairie down- 
wind resembles a fog bank, but this fog can 
be lethal. All over this land of wide-open 
spaces, we are treating those spaces as literal 
junkyards. The state’s industries belch not 
pounds but tons of filth into our air and 
dump .more tonnage into our waters. 

There is still one more contributor to the 
uglification and intoxication of our state— 
domestic pollutunt release. Wyoming, just as 
other areas, moves on wheels, and the ton- 
nage of fumes released by motor vehicles 
reaches into the millions. This is air that 
we have to breathe. On a still day, the clear 
air over our cities takes on a yellow-gray 
tinge. Wyoming residents also improve our 
trout streams with several million tons of 
raw sewage annually. Besides being detri- 
mental to Wyoming, this sludge is carried 
down stream, so that the people of Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah, Idaho and Nevada may enjoy 
our stream additives. Wyoming homes belch 
sewage into the same rivers they drink from, 
and introduce poisonous gases into the same 
air they breathe, and still continue to insist 
that we don’t have a pollution problem. 

True, our problem with environmental pol- 
lution has not reached the proportions of 
Los Angeles, Lake Erie, or New York, but that 
is only further reason for getting rid of our 
pollution right now, while we still can. If 
we don't spend a little money and thought 
now, we'll have to spend huge amounts 
later. 

Experts estimate that to just get a start on 
nation-wide pollution will require 20 billion 
dollars over the next four years. Is there a 
better argument for Wyoming to get to its 
pollution before it gets that serious? 

We will be making an investment in much 
more than just unclouded scenery and clear 
waters: we will be buying our very survival. 
If pollution is allowed to continue, the deli- 
cate scale of survival will be tipped. In some 
areas, this may have already occurred. Once 
the base of life is gone, the rest will follow 
quickly. The citizens of our state must 
awaken to that sobering fact and take quick, 
effective action. Nothing is at stake but 
survival! 

CONSERVATION: ITs RELEVANCE IN WYOMING 
(By Judy Ann Wilson) 

By the time you finish reading this first 
sentence, a new American is born. This birth 
will initiate a consumptive force on our 
natural resources 50 times greater than the 
demand as the same event in India. In his life 
time he will utilize over 1 million tons of 
water; 2,000 gallons of gasoline; 10,000 
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pounds of meat; 28,000 pounds of milk and 
cream; 9,000 pounds of wheat, and he will 
inundate 3 acres of productive land, The de- 
mand for outdoor recreation will triple by the 
year 2000. 

All too often, life seems to be a struggle 
of man against nature, where man is the lord 
and nature is the subject. Survival is a battle 
of opposition rather than a joint venture be- 
tween the two. Instead of conserving to the 
best of our ability our natural resources, 
wildlife, air and water, and freedom of move- 
ment, we are neglecting the responsibility 
and taking them for granted. 

It has been a characteristic inherent to 
man, to be a wasteful, messy animal. So- 
cieties as far back as the Romans have com- 
plained of dirty cities, wildlife doomed be- 
cause of polluted, sewage-filled streams and 
crop destruction resultant from impurities in 
the soil. 

Because man overpowers his environment 
not only in ingenuity, but also in sheer num- 
bers, the fight to preserve his surroundings 
must be foremost to his attention. His re- 
sponse to the crisis at hand, must encompass 
the totality of the scope. In pursuing the aim 
of conservation, we have tended to stero-type 
the need of it to areas such as California and 
New York, but it is imperative that con- 
servation start right here—here in Wyoming. 
If America can justifiably be titled “America 
the Beautiful,” Wyoming must uphold the 
true claim of “Wide Open Spaces,” “The 
Cleanest Air,” and “A Hunter’s Haven.” 

The word conservation is a concept com- 
posed of a variety of special interest defini- 
tions. To assess the relevance of conservation 
to Wyoming, its measures must act as a mir- 
ror to reflect the needs and wants of each 
individual interest group. For instance, to 
the tourist, conservation may be the preserva- 
tion of our parks and unspoiled wilderness, 
to the hunter, the definition is only adequate 
hunting and fishing, and still another seg- 
ment of the population is concerned with the 
natural resources, forests, and minerals. The 
direction of the public attention plays a vital 
role in conserving “these interests” through 
the allocation of the tax dollar in support of 
maintaining proper facilities. 

Wyoming can boast of a living environ- 
ment second to none in the nation. The 
abundant wildlife is under the careful eye of 
the Wyoming Game and Fish Commission, 
hundreds of miles of water flowing from 
mountain streams is insured of purity by the 
organization of the Stream and Pollution 
Council, air pollution problems are tackled 
by the Air Resource Council in accordance 
with the newly adopted Air Quality Stand- 
ards and the battle of soil conservation and 
the application of water conservation meas- 
ures fall into the capable hands of the State 
Soil and Water Conservation Committee. 

These programs allow the success of the 
Cowboy’s State’s third largest industry, 
tourism, which brings into the state an- 
nually, large sums of money. 

However, conservation is woven inextric- 
ably in the lifeblood of Wyoming, its economy 
and its people. For example, Wyoming has 
20,000 miles of fishing streams, It has the 
largest elk and antelope herd in North Amer- 
ica, Petroleum, ore, uranium and valuable 
material lie deep in the veins of the state. 
Prudent use of Wyoming's valuable resources, 
from the clean air, the mountain streams to 
the phosphates, all play an integral part of 
the nation’s conservation picture. 

On the other hand, it is estimated that 
each antelope is worth over $100.00 to the 
state as a source of revenue. Studies indicate 
that the per capita expenditure for soil con- 
servation and water conservation in Wyoming 
was $1.32 in 1968. This investment returned 
$118.00 per person through the flow of direct 
income. 

It would be difficult to assess the economic 
value of the majestic Tetons, or the sprawling 
Big Horn Mountains, or the vast open grass- 
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lands that awe so many visitors, aside from 
enjoying the direct benefits from our conser- 
vation programs in Wyoming. 

The future has never been ... it remains 
for man to make. A poet once remarked, “The 
towers of tomorrow are built on the founda- 
tions of today.” In thirty years, we will be at- 
tempting to build towers on what we do to- 
day, as we will be turning the corner into 
the 21st century. In the year 2000, Wyoming’s 
population will be demanding and utilizing 
even more of our natural resources, recrea- 
tional benefits, and open spaces than it does 
today. 

Perhaps we can measure with a degree of 
certainty, the level of quantity for the future, 
but what is impossible to weigh beforehand, 
is the quality of the life to come. The quality 
of your life—as well as mine in the century 
ahead rests on what we and other Wyoming- 
ites do now to preserve the balance of nature 
and the earth’s reserves of our resources. 
Foresight, legislation, and public awareness 
will lend support to helpful programs already 
under way. 

While you have been reading this essay, a 
portion of the 1.6 million people, which join 
the United State’s population annually, have 
come into the world. Without perservative 
conservation in Wyoming, these people could 
soon actively join the unstemmed tide of 
those already draining our natural resources 
and damaging our environment. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 1135, 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. I do this so 
that it will become the pending business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the joint res- 
olution by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the direct election of the President 
and Vice President of the United States. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
joint resolution which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all after 
the resolving clause and insert: 


That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents 
and purposes as part of the Constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the several States within seven 
years from the date of its submission by the 
Congress: 

ARTICLE — 

Section 1. The people of the several States 
and the District constituting the seat of 
government of the United States shall elect 
the President and Vice President. Each elec- 
tor shall cast a single vote for two persons 
who shall have consented to the joining of 
their names as candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice President. No candidate 
shall consent to the joinder of his name with 
that of more than one other person. 
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Sec. 2. The electors of President and Vice 
President in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature, 
except that for electors of President and Vice 
President, the legislature of any State may 
prescribe less restrictive residence qualifica- 
tions and for electors of President and Vice 
President the Congress may establish uni- 
form residence qualifications. 

Sec. 3. The pair of persons having the 
greatest number of votes for President and 
Vice President shall be elected, if such num- 
ber be at least 40 per centum of the whole 
number of votes cast for such offices. If no 
pair of persons has such number, & runoff 
election shall be held in which the choice of 
President and Vice President shall be made 
from the two pairs of persons who received 
the highest number of votes. 

Sec. 4. The time, places, and manner of 
holding such elections and entitlement to 
inclusion on the ballot shall be prescribed 
in each State by the legislature thereof; but 
the Congress may at any time by law make 
or alter such regulations. The days for such 
elections shall be determined by Congress and 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. The Congress shall prescribe by law 
the time, place, and manner in which the 
results of such elections shall be ascertained 
and declared. 

Sec. 5. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the death, inability, or with- 
drawal of any candidate for President or Vice 
President before a President and Vice Presi- 
dent have been elected, and for the case of 
the death of both the President-elect and 
Vice-President-elect. 

Sec. 6. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Sec. 7. This article shall take effect one 
year after the 15th day of April following 
ratification. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no action taken on the pending 
business today and no speeches that I 
know of. However, when the Senate re- 
turns after its recess on Tuesday next 
at 12 noon, that measure will be the 
pending business of the Senate. It is 
anticipated that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. Bayx), the ini- 
tiator of this measure, in whose com- 
mittee hearings were held, will be on 
the floor, as well as other Senators, pre- 
pared to begin discussion of this most 
important constitutional amendment. 

I had hoped that we could take up 
other measures at that time. But in 
view of the fact that the Committee on 
the Judiciary has made the stipulation 
that they would report an equal rights 
amendment sometime between the 15th 
and 19th—probably closer to the 19th— 
I feel that it would be most inappropri- 
ate at this time to call it the equal rights 
amendment, because to do so, I think, 
would make it subject to extended de- 
bate even in the course of taking it up 
and, when and if that was finally 
achieved, further extended debate when 
it became the pending business. 

So, with that explanation, I hope it 
will be understood why one of these 
constitutional amendments precedes the 
other. May I say frankly that I am in 
favor of the Bayh measure for a consti- 
tutional amendment seeking to bring 
about a change in the electoral college 
in the direct election of the President 
and the Vice President, and I am also in 
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favor of the equal rights amendment, 
which I hope will be coming to the floor 
at an auspicious time. 

I had considered taking up the bank 
holding bill, H.R. 6778; the farm bill, 
H.R. 18546, which will be reported by 
the committee shortly; a bill having to 
do with survivors’ annuities, S. 437; and 
an amendment to the FDIC Act relat- 
ing to bank records, S. 3678. It is an- 
ticipated that sometime between Labor 
Day and October 15, we shall bring be- 
fore the Senate legislation having to do 
with air pollution control and law en- 
forcement assistance amendments. 

I believe that we still have six appro- 
priation bills to attend to. I find no fault 
with the Senate committees. I think they 
are working as expeditiously and as ef- 
ficiently as they can. As soon as those 
bills are reported, we shall try to dis- 
pose of them. 

I would point out that while we are 
a little bit behind the House in the mat- 
ter of appropriation bills, we are con- 
siderably ahead of the House in the con- 
sideration of bills having to do with 
crime, pornography, drug addiction, vio- 
lence, and the like. 

If my memory serves me correctly, the 
Senate has passed 20 out of 21 crime con- 
trol, drug control, antipornography, and 
other types of legislation facing up to the 
problems of rampant crime, increasing 
violence, and the continued assaulting 
of policemen. Just a day or two ago, I 
read the headlines in the newspaper 
which said that across the country 10 
policemen had been shot. Since that time 
the number has increased almost once 


again. 

I think it is about time that we give 
to these guardians of law and order, 
these people who are entrusted with the 
responsibility of the safety of all people, 
the kind of respect which is their due 
and paid the kind of salaries which I 
think they are entitled to for the danger- 
ous tasks they perform. 

I think that people ought to achieve 
some degree of civility once again—it 
seems to me to be becoming a lost vir- 
tue—some degree of responsibility in its 
finest sense, and some recognition of the 
fact that this is one country, regardless 
of the divisions which are in effect today 
and that the future of the Republic lies 
not in further divisiveness, not in in- 
creased violence, not in increased crime 
and drug addiction, not in an increase in 
pornographic literature, but in a mutual 
understanding on one another’s needs 
and problems—and we all have them— 
and a desire to try to bring about a rec- 
onciliation to the end that once we are 
over these dangerous hurdles—like 
Southeast Asia to mention one example— 
the difficulties at home can be met and 
faced up to more squarely and appropri- 
ate methods and funds can be used to 
bring about an alleviation of the situa- 
tions which call for action. In that way, 
I think that collectively we can achieve 
some worthwhile service. 

I would hope that neither political 
party would try to take advantage of any 
of these issues, knowing that before we 
are Democrats or Republicans, we are 
Americans and that the welfare of the 
country at all times should come ahead 
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of the welfare of either party or any of 
us as individuals who hold elective office. 

So, with those brief remarks, I will only 
add that hopefully sometime the week 
after next, and that is the earliest we can 
get to it, it would be possible to take up 
the farm bill and, as far as the social 
security amendments and the family as- 
sistance program are concerned, I note 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Utah is on the floor. I was wondering if 
he could give the Senate any information 
which would indicate when these pro- 
posals might be brought up. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Finance Committee will finish its hear- 
ings on the family assistance plan during 
the first week we return. Then before 
meeting in executive session, we will 
finish the hearings on the social security 
amendments, with the thought that they 
will be studied together in committee, 
but will not be tied together for action on 
the floor. 

It is my understanding that the bills 
will be reported separately, but after the 
committee has worked on them at the 
same time. 

My guess is that it will be pretty close 
to the first part of October before we will 
be able to report them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Utah, the acting minority leader, for 
giving us the latest information at his 
disposal concerning not only the social 
security amendments, in which we are all 
interested, but also the family assistance 
program which the President has indi- 
cated that he would like to have the 
Senate take action on this year. 

I think the President is entitled to that 
courtesy and that much consideration. 
While I have some grave questions in my 
mind about the family assistance pro- 
gram, nevertheless, I would hope that a 
bill would be reported, debated, and dis- 
posed of by the Senate in one way or the 
other. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
giving us this additional information. 

Mr, BENNETT. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I have some of the 
same doubts about the program as it is 
now before the committee, but a number 
of members of the committee, including 
the chairman and me, are working rather 
hard to try to develop alternatives which 
might eliminate some of the problems 
that I am sure the senior Senator from 
Montana sees in the program. As of now 
I am still optimistic that we will get a 
program in the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. What is the pleasure of the Senate? 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1970 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment, pursuant to House 
Concurrent Resolution 689, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 21 minutes a.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Tuesday, September 8, 
1970, at 12 noon. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
DISCUSSES INADEQUACY OF THE 
FEDERAL RESEARCH, DEVELOP- 
MENT, AND DEMONSTRATION EF- 
FORTS ON METHOD TO CONTROL 
AND ABATE POLLUTION RESULT- 
ING FROM FUELS AND ENERGY 
PRODUCTION—THE ENVIRON- 
MENT IMPACT OF FUELS AND EN- 
ERGY PRODUCTION ARE UNAC- 
CEPTABLE 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1970 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, there 
have been repeated warnings concerning 
environmental threats to our survival, 
but it seems that the more intense the 
atmosphere of crisis, the more quickly 
concern apparently is deadened. We have 
learned to live with the constant threat 
of nuclear destruction, and, until now, 
we have accepted coexistence with a pol- 
luted and crowded environment. But the 
growing concern for the quality of our 
environment has been most cogently 
phrased by Prof. Robert B. Platt, chair- 
man of the department of biology at 
Emory University, when he expressed: 

The analogy of our western civilization as 
a great pendulum whose speed and direction 
of motion through time is determined by 
the forces of technology and economic de- 
terminism on the one hand and the opposing 
forces of human ecology on the other... 
The forces of technology and economic de- 
terminism, fired sequentially by the indus- 
trial age, the atomic age and the space age, 
have pushed the pendulum at an ever-in- 
creasing and recently a dizzying speed ... 
We now have the knowledge, concepts and 
attitudes, not only to reverse this motion, 
but to then push the pendulum back to an 
equilibrium position which is favorable for 
human health and happiness. The unknown 
factor is man’s will to do this. 


The time has come for our society, its 
people and institutions—educational, po- 
litical, and religious—to act to avert fur- 
ther environmental crises and to plan for 
a future in which man can restore that 
balance which is essential to quality liv- 
ing. The critical factor in reestablishing 
this equilibrium will be man’s will to 
create an environment adapted to his 
physical, psychological, and spiritual 
needs. 

The public demand for environmental 
quality is no longer based solely on the 
desire to save the alligator, the wolf, or 
the spoonbill. Man has joined the list of 
endangered species. 

This realization is immediately ap- 
parent in the current fuels and energy 
crisis. On August 6, the President di- 
rected the Domestic Council to study 
the national energy situation and recom- 
mend actions which may be taken to al- 
leviate the short-term acute shortage of 
clean fuels. In sum, we are faced with 
two conflicting requirements—to provide 
reliable sources of electric power while 
also protecting the health and welfare of 


our citizens and the quality of our en- 
vironment. 

Securing adequate supplies of fuels, 
particularly coal, for the next 5 years is 
one of the most pressing problems facing 
many electric utilities. 

During the past 18 months fuel stocks 
have reportedly slipped from sufficient 
coal for at least 90 days’ operation to 
quantities sufficient for only about 40 
days’ operation. The causes contributing 
to this serious problem were reported in 
the April 18 issue of Business Week mag- 
azine, They include a willingness of the 
Japanese to pay high coal prices, a short- 
age of railway hopper cars, wildcat 
strikes, and the impact of the Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act. 

The future, however, looks equally 
threatening. In the next 15 years the 
United States will require more petro- 
leum products than have been consumed 
since the discovery of oil by Colonel 
Drake in 1859, more natural gas than has 
been consumed in our Nation’s history; 
and more coal than has been mined in 
the United States since World War II. 
Yet, today we cannot meet our current 
fuel requirements and we are plagued by 
an environmental crisis. Surely, the need 
for a national fuels and energy policy 
cannot be denied. 

This situation need not have occurred 
and cannot be allowed to repeat itself. 
For many years the future of electric 
power generation has focused on nuclear 
power development—or the fast breeder- 
reactor in particular. Yet, development 
of the fast breeder-reactor has slowed 
down and may not be commercially 
available until the 1990’s. By then the 
world may be running out of economical 
sources of uranium. Alternative energy 
supplies, compatible with environmental 
quality goals must be developed in the 
interim. Additional reliable and accessi- 
ble sources of crude oil, natural gas, coal, 
and synthetic fuels must be developed, 
as well as more efficient means of utiliz- 
ing these fuels. Attention must be di- 
rected beyond the short-term crisis be- 
fore us and to the long-term require- 
ments of this Nation and indeed the 
world. 

On July 16, 1970, I introduced S. 4092, 
a bill to establish a Federal Commission 
on Fuels and Energy. This legislation is 
now cosponsored by 60 of my colleagues. 

In my introductory remarks, I pre- 
sented a detailed analysis of the next 30 
years’ requirements for energy and fuels. 
A brief summary is appropriate at this 
point: 

Electric generating capacity in the 
United States has doubled every decade 
since World War II. This growth reflects 
population increase as well as an in- 
creased standard of living. 

For some time to come our ability to 
meet this growing demand will reside 
primarily in fossil fuels. Recently, nu- 
clear power has emerged as a competitor 
in its own right, but installed generating 
capacity lags behind projected figures. 
A shift from fossil to nuclear fuels was 


anticipated, however, and in recent 
years, there was a reluctance in many 
cases to develop alternative sources of oil 
or coal production. The required new 
mines were not capitalized and opened 
to the extent originally envisioned. This 
is part of the fuels crisis that has 
developed. 

Abundant supplies of coal and other 
fossil fuels are in the ground; our short- 
coming is our capacity to extract these 
resources from the earth and convert 
them into electricity and deliver the en- 
ergy to the ultimate consumer. 

Accustomed to doubling electric gen- 
erating capacity every decade, we have 
lost sight of the fact that today this 
represents doubling an investment of 
$100 billion. A single 3,000 MW power 
station involves 1,000 acres of land, 7 
million tons of coal per year, and $450 
million in plant and equipment. This 
entails opening new coal mines, pur- 
chasing new coal cars, and building a 
huge new plant and equipment. It means 
acquiring sites and rights-of-way for 
transmission lines and transformers and 
other equipment; in all a gigantic un- 
dertaking. 

In the next 20 years we must triple our 
national power capacity to meet project- 
ed population and industrial demands. 
This may require 250 new powerplant 
sites with an estimated capital need of 
as much as $350 billion. Such an expan- 
sion will require approximately 8 million 
acres of land and may require over one- 
half million miles of high-voltage trans- 
mission lines, enough to circle the world 
four times. 

Yet, the electric power industry, with 
annual revenues of some $20 billion, is, 
according to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, currently spending less than one- 
half of 1 percent of its gross revenues on 
developing new and improved methods 
for the generation and transmission of 
electric power. 

Energy industries and this Nation, and 
the world, are embarked on a gigantic 
gamble that we can continue to supply 
this energy requirement with known and 
unproven sources of crude oil, natural 
gas, and coal or other sources of energy 
such as the breeder reactor, fuel cells, or 
even the fusion reactor. To lose this gam- 
ble would be a catastrophe. 

Both fossil and nuclear fuel resources 
are being depleted at an ever-increasing 
rate. Accompanying this is a greater po- 
tential for deleterious environmental ef- 
fects and a greater potential for brown- 
outs or blackouts. Major power inter- 
ruptions as reported by the Federal 
Power Commission have increased from 
148 in the 12 years from 1954 to the end 
of 1966 to 97 in 1967 alone; 94 in 1968; 
85 in 1969; and 43 in the first half of 
1970. The historic New York City black- 
out on June 5, 1967, affected 13,000,000 
people, alone. 

Mr. President, I offer an explanatory 
table summarizing power service inter- 
ruptions from 1954 to 1970 and request 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1,—POWER SERVICE INTERRUPTIONS REPORTED BY 
THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 1954 TO 1970 


Number of 
service 
interruptions 


ist quarter 
2d quarter 


1 {Includes 13,000,000 people affected by the June 5, 1967, 
“blackout” in New York City, 


Source: Federal Power Commission Reports on electric power 
interruptions, selected news releases. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, with- 
out question these service interruptions 
have resulted in part from insufficient 
planning by the power industry, efforts 
to preserve the environment, and the 
strain of extreme heat or cold waves. 
These combined factors have placed in- 
tolerable strains on existing electric 
power systems. The past should have 
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taught us the importance of better plan- 
ning and development of power systems 
with adequate margins of safety. 

The security of the United States is 
entwined by this issue. The principal 
issue confronting us is how to create an 
integrated policy for the development of 
energy and the maintenance and en- 
hancement of environmental quality 
while minimizing our dependence on un- 
certain foreign sources of bulk energy. 

Let us take the Atlantic seaboard as 
an example. Federal Power Commission 
estimates of utility construction along 
the Atlantic seaboard through 1977 will 
increase by 24,350 megawatts or 70 per- 
cent over 1970. The majority of this 
growth will be nuclear; 24 percent will 
be oil fired and only 4 percent coal fired. 
The bulk of the required oil will come 
from foreign sources, subject to competi- 
tive international energy markets. Yet, 
each decision, today, may represent as 
much as a 30-year commitment to this 
oil supply. 

These figures are consistent with in- 
dividual facility figures supplied to me 
by the Edison Electric Institute on April 
9, 1970, for the period up to 1975. I ask 
unanimous consent that this material 
appear at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, 
New York, April 9, 1970. 

Attention: Mr. Walter Planet. 

Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Public 
Works, New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to your let- 
ter of February 27, 1970 to Mr. Barnett, of 
the National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, and the subsequent correspondence 
between Mr. Walter Planet and Mr. David 
Toll, we are enclosing data on steam elec- 
tric power plant fuels for the District of 
Columbia and eight Eastern states: Connect- 
icut; Massachusetts; Rhode Island; New 
Jersey; New York; Pennsylvania; Delaware; 
and Maryland. 

The enclosed Attachment A includes in- 
formation with respect to City, Utility, Plant, 
Type of Fuel, Amount, and Source or Sup- 
plier. Attachment B shows steam electric 
units or plants under construction or pro- 
posed in the District of Columbia and seven 
states: Connecticut; Massachusetts; New 
Jersey; New York; Pennsylvania; Delaware; 
and Maryland. Attachment C offers addition- 
al information relative to current and pro- 
posed pollutant control devices. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. DONHAM ORAWFORD, 
Managing Director. 


ATTACHMENT A.—STEAM ELECTRIC POWERPLANT FUEL DATA—1969 


City and utility 
CONNECTICUT 
Milford, Connecticut Light & Power. 
Montville, Connecticut Light & Power. 


Norwalk, Connecticut Light & Power. 


Middletown, Hartford Electric Light. 


Stamford, Hartford Electric Light. 


New Haven, United Illuminating- 
Norwich, Norwich Department of Public Utilities 
Wallingford, Wallingford Department of Public Utilities. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cambridge, Cambridge Electric. 


Salem, New England Power. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket, Blackstone Valley Electric 


Providence, Narragansett Electric. 


Type of fuel Amount 


Source or supplier 


727,930 tons. 
---- 1,584,099 barrels.. 


-- 56,907 tons. 


..-- 137,367 barrels.. 
a +246 mef... 


Mostly Pennsylvania, minor amount from 
West Virginia. 
- Foreign. 


- Mostly om. minor amount from 
West Virginia, 
Foreign, 


| Mostly Pennsylvania, minor amount from 
West Virginia. 
Foreign, 
S Foreign. 
. Mostly Pennsylvania, minor amount from 


West Virginia. 
Foreign. 


Venezuela, 


-consumes oil and gas. 
18,050 tons. 


506,154 barrels. 
,080,502 mef. 


150,481 barrels. 
171,165 mef 


-- 1,106,017 barrels.. 
~_ 972,061 mcf. 


.. 1,144,159 barrels.. 


- West Virginia. 


- Venezuela. 
Algonquin. 


- Venezuela. 

- Algonquin. 
Pennsylvania. 
Venezuela. 


- West Virginia. 
- Venezuela. 


~ Gulf oil. 
Valley Gas, 


Venezuela. 
- Louisiana. 


Venezuela, 
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City and utility Plant Type of fuel Amount 


NEW JERSEY 


lle, Central Power & Light 583,981 tons 
Sayerville, Jersey Central Power g p Pei es 


2,698,518 mef. 
South Amboy, Jersey Central Power & Light. 


Holland, New Jersey Power & Light. .......-.....------------- Gilbert. 
Ridgeland, Public Service Electric & Gas 


Newark, Public Service Electric & Gas 


mi 
Jersey City, Public Service Electric & Gas --- 287,208 tons.. 
pees di i --- 2,554,918 barrels.. 
7,841,130 mcf 
NEW YORK 


New York, Consolidated Edison 


- 3,294,252 barrels.. 
- 6,235,236 mcf. 


- 3,074,104 mcf. 
1,003,709 tons. 


7,433,120 barrels 
- 13,618,038 mcf. 


- 1,381,863 barrels.. 
253,469 mcf... 


- 2,277,693 barrels. 
Z 15,715,015 mcf.. 
106,511 tons... 


1,254,380 barrels. 
- 8,254,483 mcf. 


Far Rockaway, Long Island Lighting. 0 a 
F arri 
1,044,169 mef_ 


Glenwood Landing, Long Island Lighting. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Middletown, Metropolitan Edison 


Reading, Metropolitan Edison. 


Portland, Metropolitan Edison. oal 1,055,212 tons. 
30,666 barrels. 


Reading, Metropolitan Edison. i 0 687,542 tons.. 
T 16,394 barrels 


York Haven, Pennsylvania Power & Light._.............--.-.--- Brunner Island. 


Hauto, Pennsylvania Power & Light. A 
Plant was shut down in 


January x 


Holtwood, Pennsylvania Power & Light 
West Norristown, Philadelphia Electric. 
Chester Philadelphia Electric. 
East Pikeland, Philadelphia Electric. 707,000 tons. 
i 1,322,000 barrels.. 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Electric. 


Eddystone, Philadelphia Electric. 


Philadelphia, Philadelphia Electric 


Source or supplier 


West Virginia. 
- Imported. 
- Texas. 


Z Imported. 


17 percent Pennsylvania, 4 percent Virginia, 
79 percent West Virginia. 


50 percent Pennsylvania, 50 percent West 
Virginia, 


Louisiana, Texas. 


Hess, Sinclair, Paragon. 
Louisiana, Texas. 

West Virginia. 

Hess, Sinclair, Paragon. 
Louisiana, Texas. 


9 percent Virginia, 48 percen 
irginia. 

Africa, South America, 

- Louisiana, Texas. 

5 percent Kentucky, 18 percent Pennsyl- 
vania, 29 percent Virginia, 48 percent 
West Virginia, 

Atrica, South America. 

Louisiana, Texas. 


5 percent Kentucky, 18 percent Pennsylvania, 
pararent irni si 


Africa, South America, 
Louisiana, Texas. 


Louisiana, Texas. 

5 percent Kentucky, 18 agg Pennsyl- 
vania, 29 percent Virginia, 48 percent 
West Virginia. 

Africa, South America. 


5 percent Kentucky, 18 percent Pennsyl- 
vania, 29 percent Virginia, 48 percent 
West Virginia, 

Africa, South America, 

~ Louisiana, Texas. 


| Africa, South America. 
Louisiana, Texas. 


Africa, South America. 
Louisiana, Texas. 
17 percent Pennsylvania, 83 percent West 
„Virginia. 
Libya, Venezuela. 
Tennessee Gas, Texas Eastern, Trans- 
continental. 


Libya, Venezuela. 
Tennessee Gas, Texas Eastern, Trans- 
continental. 


Venezuela. 
Tennessee Gas, Texas Eastern, Trans- 
continental. 


Pennsylvania. 
.- Gulf Oil, British Petroleum. 


- Pennsylvania. 


---. Gulf Ol, British Petroleum. 


Pennsylvania. 
Gulf Oil, British Petroleum. 


Pennsylvania. 

Gulf Oil, British Petroleum. 

94 percent Pennsylvania, 6 percent West 
Virginia, 


Pennsylvania, 


West Virginia. 

Foreign, mostly from Paragon. 
Texas Eastern, Transcontinental. 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
Foreign, mostly from Paragon. 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
.. Foreign, mostly from Paragon, 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
Foreign, mostly from Paragon. 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 

Foreign, mostly from Paragon. 
we Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 

Foreign, mostly from Paragon, 
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ATTACHMENT A.—STEAM ELECTRIC POWERPLANT FUEL DATA—1969—Continued 


City and utility 


PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia Electric 


DELAWARE 
Delaware, Delmarva Power & Light 


Wilmington, Delmarva Power & Light 
Millsboro, Delmarva Power & Light 
Dover, Dover Electric Department. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D.C., Potomac Electric Power 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, Baltimore Gas & Electric. 


Plant Type of fuel Amount 


301,000 tons 


3,372,000 barrels... 


Gas. 
Petroleum coke. 


Refinery gas__.. 30,668 tons... 
817,061 tons... 


Coal 3 


57,118 tons. 
220 barrels_ 
659,160 mcf 


326,149 tons 


242,734 barrels. 


450,934 tons. 
5,086 barrels. 


895,928 tons 


221,871 barrels.. 
Ped tons.. 


242,833 tons 


~ 179,007 barrel 


Source or supplier 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
-- Foreign, mostly from Paragon. 


Getty Oil. 
Getty Oil. 
Do. 


-- Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
- Philadelphia, Pa., refineries. 
-- Texas and Louisiana. 
-- Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
-- Pennsylvania and New Jersey refineries. 


| Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
eee 
0. 


15 percent Virginia, 85 percent West Virginia. 
Texas, 


79 percent Virginia, 21 percent West Virginia. 
Texas. 


West Virginia. 
Various. 


Pennsylvania, 

Various. 

Atlantic Seaboard Corp, 
Pennsylvania. 

Various. 


West Virginia. 
Various. 


Pennsylvania. 
Various, 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
Baltimore, Md., Refineries, 


ATTACHMENT B.—UNDER CONSTRUCTION OR PROPOSED STEAM ELECTRIC POWERPLANT FUEL DATA 


City and utility 


Completion Fuel 


Annual consumption 


Source or supplier 


aIIlOOl 


CONNECTICUT 


Montville, Connecticut Light & Power. 
Middletown, Hartford Electric Light. 
New Haven, United Illuminating 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Salem, New England Power 
Somerset, New England Power. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


Astoria, Consolidated Edison 
NE I AA Re 
Northport, Long Island Lighting 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DELAWARE 


Dagsboro, Delmarva Power & Light 
Edge Moor, Delmarva Power & Ligh 
Dover, Dover Electric Department. ~ 


MARYLAND 


Hawkins Point, Baltimore Gas & Electric.. 
Vienna, Delmarva Power & Light. 
Newburg (approx.) Potomac Elec 


Do 
Washin: 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION RELATIVE TO CUR- 
RENT AND PROPOSED POLLUTANT CONTROL 
Devices 

BALTIMORE GAS AND ELECTRIC 
The Company’s plan of compliance with 
the Maryland Air Quality Control Standards 
provides for substantial additional conver- 
sions from coal firing to oil firing during 

1970 and 1971. 


1971 Oil 
1973 
75 


4,189,200 barrels 
4,189,200 barrels. 


1,400,000 barrels 
1,400,000 barrels 


1,800,000 tons......._. 
1,800,000 tons... 


CAMBRIDGE ELECTRIC 
Rehabilitating electrostatic precipitators. 
CONSOLIDATED EDISON 
In 1969 we were able to purchase 3,900,000 
gallons of very low sulphur oil for test pur- 
poses, The availability of this very low sul- 
phur oil (0.37%) has been increasing rapidly. 
Already turbo-generator units 1 and 2 at 
Astoria (nameplate rating 180,000 MW each) 


Foreign. 


Unknown, 


Venezuela. 
Do. 

Hess, Paragon, Sinclair. 
Do. 


Africa, South America, 
Do. 


Venezuela. 


-- Pennsylvania, 
Do. 


Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
Philadelphia, Pa., refineries. 


Various. 
.- Baltimore, Md., refineries. 
. Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 
- Venezuela, 


are being fueled with 0.37% sulphur oil. 
Unit 3 at Astoria (nameplate rating 335 MW) 
is scheduled to be converted from coal to 
0.37% sulphur oil by Oct. 1, 1970 and we plan 
to convert units 4 and 5 at Astoria (name- 
plate rating 380 MW each) to burn this very 
low sulphur oil by the fall of 1971. In addi- 
tion the company has made a firm commit- 
ment that units 6 and 7 which we are pro- 
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posing to build at Astoria will burn 0.37% 
sulphur oil. 

Refineries are now being built in Aruba 
and the Virgin Islands to reduce the sulphur 
content of Venezuelau and Colombian oils 
to the 0.37% level. In addition, increasing 
amounts are becoming available from Afri- 
can sources. When more 0.37% sulphur oil 
becomes available, we will increase our pur- 
chases. Nevertheless, we have no way of know- 
ing how much of the oil we plan to purchase 
in the years 1970-79 will be 1% sulphur 
and how much will be 0.37% sulphur oil. 

To date Consolidated Edison has invested 
over $150,000,000 to control the emission of 
pollutants. Much of this money was spent 
to install and upgrade electrostatic precipi- 
tators in the coal burning plants to meet 
New York City's stringent requirements, Due 
to this improvement and the purchasing of 
low sulphur fuels. Con Edison has already 
done much to improve the quality of the 
air in the city. According to data from the 
New York City Department of Air Resources, 
Con Edison has reduced its emissions of 
sulphur dioxide by 55% and of ash by 53% 
over the past three years. 

In the 1970’s much of our new capacity 
will be nuclear. Consequently, decreasing 
amounts of fossil fuel will be required, even 
though the amount of electricity produced 
will increase. By the end of the decade, we 
expect to burn considerably less than half as 
much coal as in 1969. While we then expect to 
burn almost 70% more oil than in 1969, we 
expect most, if not all, of that oil to be very 
low sulphur oil. Therefore in this decade we 
believe we will be able to reduce our emissions 
of both sulphur dioxide and ash to less than 
25% of what they were three years ago. 

DELMARVA POWER & LIGHT 

A precipitator is proposed on Delaware City 
No, 3 boiler which is currently open for bids 
that are expected in by end of March, 1970. 
In addition, in line with policy to reduce air 


pollution, our plant at Edge Moor, Delaware 
is being converted to burn 100% low sulphur 
oll. 


GENERAL PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Emphasis in planning future generation 
is on nuclear, natural gas and low-sulphur 
oil. In addition, existing plants such as E. H. 
Werner have converted from coal and plans 
have been made for converting other plants 
during the next few years. 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING 


All of the steam generating units of Far 
Rockaway, E. F. Barrett and Glenwood Power 
Stations have been equipped to burn low sul- 
phur (1%) oil. In addition, four old boilers 
in Glenwood Station are being replaced by 
new efficient oil and/or gas fired steam gen- 
erators. 

Port Jefferson Power Station, now burning 
oil exclusively, utilizes combination mechan- 
ical and electrostatic dust collectors for air 
pollution control. Northport Power Station 
Units 1 and 2, also exclusively oil fired, are 
provided with efficient mechanical collectors. 
Unit 3, now under construction, will employ 
an electrostatic precipitator when firing oil. 
If plume appearance is improved over Units 
1 and 2, electrostatic precipitators will be 
added to these installations for aesthetic 
reasons, 

Other means applied to reduce air pollu- 
tion include operating with low excess air 
and the use of additives when firing residual 
oil. 

NEW ENGLAND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 

I. Presently used measures and devices 

(a) Electrostatic precipitators and me- 
chanical dust collectors are used to control 
particulate emission from stacks. 

(b) Flue gasses are dispersed from high 
stacks to reduce ground level concentra- 
tions of pollutants. 

(c) Coal pile dust abatement is accom- 
plished: 
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1. In reserve coal piles by surface sealing 
with an asphalt emulsion. 

2. In active coal piles by spraying water 
onto coal as needed using oscillating nozzles 
fed from a permanent piping arrangement. 

(d) Types of fuel burnt have been changed 
to include natural gas when and where 
available. 

(e) Participation in ownership of nuclear 
generating plants. 


II. Presently proposed measures and devices 


(a) Higher stacks for even better disper- 
sion and further reduced ground level con- 
centrations. 

(b) Use of low content sulphur fuel oil 
during periods of low level atmospheric in- 
versions. 

(c) Additional nuclear plant participation. 


III. Possible future measures and devices 


(a) Use of 100% low sulphur content fuel, 
if such fuel is made available by the supply- 
ing oil or coal companies at reasonable cost. 

(b). Use of additional devices with present 
modes of generation—such as flue gas scrub- 
bers—which devices today are being re- 
searched, developed, and a few being already 
tested in pilot projects. 

(c) Use of a basically different mode of 
generation, such as magneto-hydrodynamics 
(MHD)—present research indicates that it 
is a more efficient cycle—therefore, it would 
produce a given amount of electricity using 
less fuel (i.e—less pollution.) 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & LIGHT 


We will be able to meet the present regu- 
lations of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
yania with the exception of Stanton which is 
due to be shut down in 1972: As to the pro- 
posed regulations for Pennsylvania, we be- 
lieve it will be extremely difficult to comply. 
Our studies on the present generation of 
sulphur removal devices leads us to believe 
it will be four or five years before these or 
other sulphur removal devices will be de- 
livered for modern fossil fuel plants. 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC & GAS 


In 1969 the Company initiated steps to 
convert Bergen Generating Station from coal 
firing to low-sulphur oil. This represented 
another major effort by Public Service to- 
ward the elimination of air pollution. This 
will leave only two stations in our system 
which will still burn coal regularly. One of 
these—Hudson Generation Station—is the 
newest station in the system and has the 
most modern and efficient pollution control 
devices obtainable. The other—Mercer Gen- 
erating Station—is undergoing a $6 million 
addition to its electrostatic precipitator in- 
stallation to bring its performance up to the 
same high standards of pollution control. 

Our construction program provides for nu- 
clear, gas-turbine, and low-sulphur oil-burn- 
ing units. In this manner we will move fur- 
ther toward our goal of virtually eliminating 
air pollution by our plants in the future. 

NORTHEAST UTILITIES 

With respect to devices for controlling air 
pollution, all Northeast Utilities coal fired 
production units have devices for removal 
of particulate matter resulting from com- 
bustion. The company is also planning a sul- 
phur removal pilot project and continues to 
do research on air quality control. In accord- 
ance with the proposed directive of the Con- 
necticut Clean Air Commission, Northeast 
Utilities plans to convert all fossil fuel steam 
generating units to fuel containing not more 
than 1.0 percent sulphur as of September 1, 
1971. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, short 
of a nuclear attack it is impossible to 
imagine a worse contingency than a 
major stoppage of the fiow of oil in the 
United States. This would be analogous 
to a transportation stoppage, a contin- 
gency the U.S. Government has gone to 
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extraordinary lengths to forestall. Any 
significant failure in crude oil supplies 
would not only shut down electric power, 
but would create havoc in our system. 
Without an alternative fuel the move- 
ment of aircraft, trucks, buses, privately 
owned automobiles, barges, boats, and 
ships could be halted, and through im- 
mobilization of transportation virtually 
all industry could be shut down. Electric 
power generation, lacking fuel, would de- 
crease, if not cease, and our economy 
could descend into utter chaos. 

The alternative is to pay a somewhat 
higher price and encourage the develop- 
ment of our domestic industry and re- 
sources—not only of oil and gas but, also, 
synthetic liquid and gaseous fuels— 
knowing that regardless of world events 
our energy supply is secure. 

Society’s needs are broader than reli- 
able energy alone; they extend to an im- 
mediate requirement for “clean” forms of 
energy for automobiles as well as for 
electric generating plants. The likelihood 
of abandoning the current per capita 
energy production and the accompanying 
high standard of living is remote. There- 
fore, the remedy is to coordinate our en- 
vironmental policies with a compatible 
fuels and energy policy, where none now 
exists. 

Until recently energy growth has been 
spurred on by aggressive marketing and 
promotional rates and Government poli- 
cies. Such promotional techniques as 
“Gold Medalion Homes,” “All Electric 
Living,” and “Ready Kilowatt” have 
stimulated consumption to the point that 
peak energy consumption now occurs in 
the summer months. Reportedly, 10 years 
ago, peak loads occurred the week before 
Christmas; now the high loads are in the 
summer and the peaks run for 4 months 
instead of 1 week. 

One of the difficulties cited is strongly 
promotional pricing policies or rate struc- 
tures. Currently the greater one’s use of 
electricity, the lower the unit cost. In 
light of the crisis before us there is ade- 
quate basis to question how well these 
rate structures are performing in terms 
of overall national needs. A national 
energy policy should consider the benefits 
to be derived from restructuring electric 
rates to taper the growth of electric 
energy consumption in affluent America. 

Pricing structures have also empha- 
sized direct costs of energy production, 
neglecting the indirect social costs such 
as the impact of energy production on 
the air, water, and land, and on the peo- 
ple. As steam electric powerplants have 
increased in size, their environmental 
impacts have been passed on to the gen- 
eral public as increased air pollution and 
increased thermal loading of rivers, or 
“thermal pollution.” 

The general public, however, has ex- 
pressed a desire to deal directly with 
these environmental costs. Utilities are 
being required to take the necessary 
measures to protect and enhance the 
quality of our environment. This will re- 
quire the expenditure of large sums for 
air pollution control, for cooling towers 
to dissipate waste heat, and for power 
plants and transmission lines more com- 
patible with the surrounding landscape. 
In turn, these expenditures must be re- 
flected in rate structures. 
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Additionally, the price of coal must re- 
fiect the cost of health and safety meas- 
ures to protect the health of this work 
force, vital to reliable energy supplies. 
The cost of nuclear plants must reflect 
occupation standards in uranium mines 
and emissions standards for nuclear 
power plants, and energy costs must be- 
gin to reflect research and development 
expenditures to perfect new sources of 
power generation and perfecting means 
for placing transmission lines under- 
ground. 

The public should be made aware that 
low cost nuclear power was possible be- 
cause the Congress, through the Atomic 
Energy Commission, subsidized and pro- 
moted a multibillion-dollar nuclear 
power industry. Through 1967, a $2.3 
billion subsidy was provided to the civil- 
ian nuclear power program. While the 
benefits of this program appeared high, 
such selective subsidizing may well have 
contributed materially to our current en- 
ergy crisis and retarded synthetic fuel 
developments. 

The public must be made aware that 
environmental protection will mean 
higher prices for electricity. I am not 
sure that this is all bad; the higher 
prices will refiect the real cost of pro- 
ducing electricity, and instill an aware- 
ness that the availability of energy can- 
not be taken for granted at the flick of 
a switch. 

The immediate question that must be 
asked is: Can the environment be pre- 
served while providing reliable and ade- 
quate energy supplies? 

There is an obvious, immediate need 
for both short-term and long-term fuel 
planning. 

The first task is to understand the 
environmental implications of the use of 
alternative fuels. Then the environmen- 
tal impact of current fuel usage can be 
estimated and the advantages of alterna- 
tive fuel patterns determined. 

Contrary to popular belief, the con- 
trolling of particulate emissions from 
power production may well require the 
development of new control technologies. 
Current techniques for powerplants do 
not cope adequately with the low-resis- 
tivity ashes resulting from the combus- 
tion of low-sulfur and cleaned coals or 
the emission byproducts of such desul- 
furization processes as limestone injec- 
tion. Even improving particulate collec- 
tion efficiencies from an average of 86 
percent to 99 percent will not offset the 
impact resulting from increased growth 
in generating capacity. 

Recently, a new dimension has been 
added to particulate control. Although 
control and collection efficiencies con- 
tinue to rise the fine particulates escape 
into the atmosphere. These fine particu- 
late emissions are expected to increase 
fourfold between 1970 and the year 2000. 

Because they are easily inhaled and 
retained in the lungs the fine particu- 
lates are most hazardous to public 
health. They also offer the greatest po- 
tential for inadvertent weather modi- 
fication, particularly near urban areas. 

There exists unequivocal evidence that 
the combustion of fossil fuels has added 
materials to the atmosphere that are 
capable of causing global changes in 
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the earth’s temperature. The tempera- 
ture changes that are being discussed 
are not large and most probably will be 
felt only over a long period. 

Nitrogen oxides are produced by all 
combustion processes. The current esti- 
mate of 9 million tons annually is ex- 
pected to increase to about 25 million 
by the year 2000. Currently 30 to 40 per- 
cent of these emissions from stationary 
sources is from power production. This 
contribution is expected to increase to 60 
to 70 percent in 30 years. 

The development of technology for 
controlling nitrogen oxide emissions lags 
well behind that for sulfur oxides. Al- 
though there is considerable potential 
for improvement in controlling nitrogen 
oxide emissions from the combustion of 
oil and gas, techniques for controlling 
emissions from coal-fired plants are not 
yet demonstrated in either pilot or pro- 
totype stages. 

According to the National Air Pollu- 
tion Control Administration, at the pres- 
ent rate of development it may well be 
10 or more years before methods are 
available to control nitrogen oxide 
emissions from powerplants. Significant 
reductions may take even longer un- 
less special attention is given to the de- 
velopment of reliable control alterna- 
tives applicable to both new and existing 
facilities. Nitrogen oxide levels in the am- 
bient air can, therefore, be expected to 
almost triple in the next 30 years. 

Mr. President, at this point, I offer a 
second table showing projected nitrogen 
oxide emissions from 1970 to 2000 and 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
cluded in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE II.—PROJECTED ANNUAL UNCONTROLLED NITROGEN 
OXIDE EMISSIONS, 1970-2000 


[In millions of tons per year] 


Total emissions 


With Without 
breeder breeder 
reactor 


Powerplants emissions 


With Without 
breeder 
reactor 


1l; 
1 


Reference: Spaite, P. W. & Hangebrauck, R. P., ‘Pollution from 
Combustion of Fossil Fuels’, paper presented at National 
Pollution Control Conference and Exposition, San Francisco, 
California (Apr. 1-3, 1970). 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
more critical and immediate problem is 
sulfur oxides. Projected emission levels 
through the year 2000 present a disturb- 
ing picture. Electric power production, 
which now accounts for 70 percent of 
current sulfur oxide emissions, will 
amount to 90 percent of anticipated 
emissions in 30 years. 

Although the impact of increased sul- 
fur oxide emissions from power produc- 
tion will not be felt equally in all parts of 
the country, it is certain that the public 
which considers present sulfur oxide lev- 
els a health hazard, will consider pro- 
jected increases intolerable. 

Methods are under study for controlling 
sulfur oxides emissions by fuels substi- 
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tution. For example, replacing high sul- 
fur coal for low sulfur coal; fuel switch- 
ing, or changing from one fuel to another. 
For example, switching from coal to gas; 
or postcombustion or flue gas treatment 
to remove atmospheric contaminants. 

The disturbing fact is the inadequacy 
of this effort. If we assume that the con- 
trol processes under industry-supported 
development are applied as developed— 
case I—an estimated fourfold to fivefold 
increase is expected. This represents the 
current baseline development program. 

Under a development program support- 
ed jointly by Government and industry— 
case Il—a higher level of control re- 
sults; even then a threefold to fourfold 
increase would be expected nationally by 
the year 2000. This assumes that all an- 
ticipated initial commercialization dates 
are achieved and all the processes under 
development are successfully developed, 
which is a rather optimistic view. Mr. 
President, data supporting these observa- 
tions are included in table ITI; I ask 
unanimous consent it be included in the 
Recorp at this point: 

There being no objection, the table was 
ered to be printed in the Recorp, as 

‘ollows: 


TABLE I11.—PROJECTED ANNUAL CONTROLLED SULFUR 
OXIDE EMISSIONS FROM ALL SOURCES, 1970-2000 


[Millions of tons per year 


Emissions with breeder 


Emissions without 
reactor 


breeder reactor 


Case Il Case | 


Pha em jebrauck, R. P. and Spaite, Lo Bhi yy pe se 
roduction, r_ presen’ at National Lime: 

Institute 25th Annual Cosain Washington, D.C. (Jan. 21-23 
1970). Spaite, P. W., and Hangebrauck, R. P., “Sulfur Oxide 
Pollution: An Environmental Quality Problem Requiring Re- 
Canadian Chemis! Engineering bonaera Caon, casey 

neering Conference, Canadia ie 

of Chemical Engineers, Edmonton, Alberta (Oct. 19-22. 1369). 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, con- 
sidering the critical nature of this prob- 
lem, a review of the available control al- 
ternatives is warranted. 

Two immediately available control 
techniques are fuel substitution and fuel 
cleaning. Both these alternatives are 
limited by available fuel reserves and 
cleaning capabilities. Low-sulfur fuel 
substitution will reduce sulfur oxide 
emissions; however, the general unavail- 
ability of low-sulfur fuels and the tech- 
nological difficulties inherent in desul- 
furization limit the impact of this alter- 
native. 

Although low-sulfur coal—less than 1 
percent sulfur by weight—comprises 67 
percent—or 522 billion tons—of the total 
national reserves, only 6 percent—or 44 
billion tons—is situated east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. This geographic depend- 
ence severely limits the availability of 
low-sulfur coals in such critical areas as 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

A considerable Federal effort has been 
launched to involve the coal industry in 
coal cleaning; however, there remains 
some dissatisfaction within the industry. 
This is understandable in those instances 
where a coal may be uncleanhable, but it 
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is, in my opinion, an unrealistic view- 
point for the industry as a whole to 
adopt. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that material on the cleanability of 
coal in four Appalachian States be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
April 17, 1970. 
To: Mr. Richard Royce, chief clerk, Senate 
Public Works Committee. 
Subject: Coal cleaning. 

1. We are making a considerable effort to 
involve the coal industry in our coal cleaning 
pilot plant. Plans are now laid to negotiate 
& $7 million contract for that purpose. 

2. There still remains some disaffection 
with coal cleaning within the coal industry. 
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This is understandable in those cases where 
the owner of the mine may possess an un- 
cleanable coal. It is not understandable from 
the broad coal industry viewpoint. 

3. Because of your especial interest in 
activities under the Clean Air Act and partic- 
ularly Section 104, as well as associated 
knowledge with the coal industry, I am 
sending you a copy of a letter from Paul W. 
Spaite to James R. Garvey together with 
tabular material entitled “Cleanability of 
Test Coals From Selected Seams in 4 Ap- 
palachian States.” 

JOHN T. MIDDLETON, 
Commissioner. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
April 16, 1970. 
Mr. James R. GARVEY, 
President and Director of Research, Bitumi- 
nous Coal Research, Inc., Monroeville, Pa. 

Dear Jim: Enclosed you will find further 

information on the mine testing program. I 
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think the data will answer questions which 
came up at the April 9th meeting with your 
Board of Directors. 

The table entitled, “Cleanability of Test 
Coals From Selected Seams in 4 Appalachian 
States” shows which seams the mines shown 
on my hand out map were working. Table 1 
is a summary showing how many of the 279 
mines tested to date are inherently low in 
sulfur on “cleanable” to less than 1%. Table 
2 shows the annual production for the same 
group of mines. You will note that we have 
tested mines representing over 240 million 
tons of annual production and find over 30% 
are indicated to be less than 1% sulfur or are 
cleanable to less than 1%. This group repre- 
sents over 20% of the annual production 
which was tested. 

Thanks again for the opportunity to dis- 
cuss our programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL W., SPAITE, 
Director, Bureau of Engineering and 
Physical Sciences. 


CLEANABILITY OF TEST COALS FROM SELECTED SEAMS IN 4 APPALACHIAN STATES 


Pennsylvania—Maryland 


Coal beds 


Mahoning- -o 


Franklin.. 


1 EC—“‘Easily cleanable’’ when sulfur is reduced to 1 percent or less and recovery of B.t.u.’s 


is over 90 percent at a top size of 34 inch. 


West Virginia 


at a top size of 14 mesh. 


2 C—“Cleanable’’ when sulfur is reduced to 1 percent or less and B.t.u. recovery is 80 percent 


3 T—Number of mines tested, Apr. 14, 1970. 


TABLE I—NUMBER OF MINES TESTED—BY STATE AND CLEANABILITY CATEGORY 


Total number 
mines tested 
6 

3 

5 

43 

10 

6 


4 
31 
30 


1 EC—‘‘Easily cleanable’’ when sulfur is reduced to 1 percent or less and recovery of 8.t.u.’s 


is over 90 percent at a top size of 34 inches. 


Number 
EC: 


Number 


Number 
C2 Ls3 


State 


Wissouri__................ 
hi 


at a top size of 14 mesh. 


Total number 


Number 
mines tested EC: 


4 
48 
4 
47 
6 


4 
28 


2 C—"'Cleanable” when sulfur is reduced to 1 percent or less and B.t.u. recovery is 80 percent 


3 LS—Low sulfur <1 percent—originally in raw coal. 


TABLE Il.—PRODUCTION OF MINES—BY STATE AND CLEANABILITY CATEGORY 


Total 
production 


State 


Alabama 

Arkansas. 
Colorado. 
Ilinois. -. 


— 
-anowu 


se 


Maryland... 


1 EC—‘“‘Easily cleanable" when sulfur is reduced to 1 percent or less and recovery of B.t.u.’s is 


over 90 percent at top size of 34 inch. 


Production 
Ec! 


Production Production 
Cc: ts? 


State 


Total 


Production Production 
Cc: LS? 


Oklahoma. 
Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee. 
Virginia. 

West Virginia 


The Law it 


2 C—"'Cleanable” when sulfur is reduced to 1 percent or less and B.t.u. recovery is 80 percent at 


S—Low sulfur (<1 percent) originally in raw coal. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, al- 
though the coal supplied from proven re- 
serves often can be cleaned, recent stud- 
ies indicate that only about 10 percent 
can be reduced to the equivalent of 1 
percent sulfur coal. An additional 12 per- 
cent is cleanable to the equivalent of 1.5 
percent sulfur coal. Extrapolation of 
these test results to unproven coal re- 
serves is difficult. Nevertheless, it is ap- 
parent that coal cleaning will provide 
only limited supplies of low-sulfur coal 
for areas now consuming higher sulfur 
coals, 

As for coal, there is also a limited sup- 
ply of naturally occurring low-sulfur re- 
sidual oil in the world. The paradox is 
that in 1966 the United States produced 
the largest supply of low-sulfur crude 
oil—containing less than 0.5 percent sul- 
fur—in the free world. By 1968, however, 
domestic refineries had decreased their 
production of powerplant residual oil to 
such an extent that 65 percent or 422 
million out of 680 million barrels of resid- 
ual oil consumed, were imported. This 
trend is expected to continue. 

Residual oil can be desulfurized but 
supplies are limited and for the most 
part are dependent on Venezuelan 
sources. The usefulness of this alterna- 
tive in affecting any regional fuel mix 
is obviously limited by ocean transport. 

Fuel switching—for example, from 
coal to oil—is a third alternative for re- 
ducing environmental impacts. Feasibil- 
ity is restricted by both the availability 
of lower environmental impact fuels as 
well as the capability of a facility to 
utilize a different fuel. The greatest po- 
tential for environmental improvements 
is in switching to natural gas. 

Industry plans call for the importa- 
tion of liquified natural gas—LNG—by 
tanker. Obtaining large quantities of 
LNG from foreign sources will be de- 
pendent on the number of tankers avail- 
able as well as the availability of ter- 
minal storage facilities. An added factor 
is the yet unresolved reliability question. 

The fourth alternative is to remove 
sulfur oxides from flue gases after com- 
bustion. Many processes are under devel- 
opment and in varying states of labora- 
tory bench scale, pilot plant, or advanced 
scale. demonstration. With each day 
more information is gathered and we are 
brought closer to determining the eco- 
nomics of all these processes. 

The Air Quality Act of 1967 provided 
for a major program for the develop- 
ment of air pollution control research. 
While effort has not met the congres- 
sionally estimated needs, some processes 
have fallen short of expectation; others 
are approaching commercial status. But 
the effort, as a whole, has been inade- 
quate, and both Government and indus- 
try are to blame. 

Last year this program was analyzed 
by a National Academy of Engineering- 
National Reserach Council Ad Hoc 
Panel on the Control of Sulfur Dioxide 
from Stationary Combustion Sources. 
As was expected, their report concluded 
that “contrary to widely held belief, 
commercially proven technology for 
control for sulfur oxides from combus- 
tion processes does not exist,” and a 5- 
year research plan was recommended. 
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The 1967 projection of Federal ex- 
penditures for a 5-year research and de- 
velopment plan relating to the control 
of sulfur oxide emissions from stationary 
sources called for $394 million, including 
$215 for the period from 1968 through 
1970. In this 3-year period the estimated 
actual expenditure was only $82 million, 
or $123 billion behind schedule. 

Yet, the estimated expenditure for 
fiscal 1971 is $26 million compared to an 
estimated research and development 
need of $94 million. 

As anticipated one of the recommen- 
dations of the First Annual Report of the 
Council on Environmental Quality was: 

Federal research and development on sul- 
fur oxides and nitrogen oxide control tech- 
nology should be accelerated. Sulfur oxides 
control technology for large coal-and-oil- 
fired power plants should be demonstrated 
in actual operation so that the technology 
can be applied throughout the industry. 


The Council’s report also recommends: 


A more balanced research and develop- 
ment program is necessary to hasten the 
development of more efficient energy proc- 
esses. Although control technology for sulfur 
oxides will provide appreciable improvement 
for several decades, a longrun answer to this 
type of air pollution lies in better energy 
conversion processes which will emit less 
pollutants per unit of energy produced. Gasi- 
fied coal, fluidized bed combustion, breeder 
reactors, and nuclear fusion all hold promise. 
Although research for new nuclear power 
sources has already received significant sup- 
port, greater attention must be given to these 
other processes, Even now, the Nation needs 
to use its fuel resources more effectively 
through development of a national energy 
policy. Such a policy would guide the use of 
natural gas, low-sulfur coal and oll, and 
other energy resources to assure their avail- 
ability and minimize air pollution. 


I hope this recommendation receives 
better support from the administration 
than has the development of sulfur 
oxides control technology. 

The last year has seen progress, how- 
ever. As of last week four sulfur oxide 
control demonstrations have been ini- 
tiated and three additional projects are 
under negotiation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that selected reports and corre- 
spondence supporting these observations 
be included in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ABATEMENT OF SULFUR OXIDE EMISSIONS From 
STATIONARY COMBUSTION SOURCES 
(Prepared by Ad Hoc Panel on Control of 

Sulfur Dioxide from Stationary Combustion 

Sources, Committee on Air Quality Man- 

agement, Committee on Pollution Abate- 

ment and Control, Division of Engineering, 

National Research Council) 

I. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Controlling and improving the quality of 


our environmental resources is a growing 
concern of the nation. National and regional 
goals and standards for air quality manage- 
ment are being defined. Capital investments 
of billions of dollars will be required to in- 
stall processes to meet these standards. Keep- 
ing these costs within bounds, while still at- 
taining an acceptable level of control within 
the shortest practical period of time, will call 
for the best efforts and most careful planning 
at all levels from individuals, civic groups, 
and companies through local, regional, state, 
and Federal agencies, 
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The emission of SO,* from combustion of 
sulfur-bearing coal and oil, primarily for the 
generation of electrical energy, is second only 
to the emission of pollutants from internal 
combustion engines in quantity of pollutants 
discharged to the national air environment, 

During the next 20 years, the national re- 
quirement for electrical energy is expected to 
more than triple. The supply of natural gas, 
a low-sulfur fuel, is expected to decrease in 
about 10 years, and petroleum products may 
reach their maximum availability in about 30 
years. To supply the needed electricity, the 
use of coal is expected to triple by the year 
2000, when it is expected that the use of nu- 
clear energy will about equal the use of coal, 
after which the requirement for coal will 
start a downward trend. 

The substitution of low-sulfur fuels, the 
only presently available method for reducing 
SO, emissions, is restricted by the limited 
availability of natural gas, low-sulfur oil, and 
low-sulfur coal, More rapid expansion of the 
application of nuclear energy is constrained 
by engineering and economic problems, in 
addition to siting problems, that are of grow- 
ing concern to all planning of major elec- 
tricity generating installations. By the late 
1980's, new fossil-fueled plants may employ 
magnetohydrodynamic (MHD) generators 
followed by conventional steam boilers, or by 
an advanced gas-turbine/steam-power cycle. 
The combined energy conversion efficiency 
of such plants is expected to be in the range 
of 50 percent to 60 percent compared with 
about 40 percent for modern conventional 
plants, which would result in a correspond- 
ing decrease in SO, emissions. However, the 
high operating temperature of MHD units 
may result in increased NO, emissions. 

In addition to improving the energy con- 
version efficiency, the fast breeder nuclear 
reactor produces a net gain of fissionable 
material and thereby reduces the net cost of 
fuel. The Atomic Energy Commission is 
planning a 500 MW fast breeder demonstra- 
tion plant for 1976 and expects the first 
commercial units to start up about 1985 in 
the United States. 

Therefore, the reduction of SO, emissions 
from stationary combusion sources, in the 
nezt 5 to 20 years, will depend very largely on 
the development, demonstration, and appli- 
cation of a combination of technologies de- 
signed to prevent the sulfur in coal and 
petroleum products from reaching the at- 
mosphere through the combustion processes. 

The technology for removal of sulfur from 
oil is being developed by a number of oll 
companies, and the panel does not believe 
that NAPCA should contribute significantly 
to these developments. 

Although broader application and refine- 
ment of existing technology could increase 
the quantity of low-sulfur coal available, 
there are no cleaning or washing processes 
presently in sight that have the potential for 
substantially reducing sulfur content below 
levels presently being achieved. This empha- 
sizes the need for new concepts in engineer- 
ing and chemical approaches to the desulfur- 
ization of coal. 

In addition to joint support by groups of 
utilities, a number of industrial organiza- 
tions have committed significant funds to 
research, development, and demonstration of 
sulfur emission control processes and equip- 
ment. An increase in these activities, to- 
gether with increased support by the Federal 
Government, is needed. 

The panel reviewed the status of United 
States and foreign sulfur oxide abatement 
and control processes and firmly concluded 
that, contrary to widely held belief, com- 
mercially proven technology for control of 
sulfur oxides from combusion processes does 
not exist. 


* The symbol SO, is used in this report to 
designate the sulfur oxides in stack gases 
(SO, plus 1 percent to 2 percent SO,). 
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Efforts to force the broad-scale installation 
of unproven processes would be unwise; the 
operating risks are too great to justify such 
action, and there is a real danger that such 
efforts would, in the end, delay effective SO, 
emission control. A high level of government 
support is needed for several years to en- 
courage research, engineering development, 
and demonstration of a variety of the more 
promising processes, as may be suited to 
specific local and regional conditions, to 
bring these processes to full-scale operating 
efficiency at the earliest practical date. This 
can be done most expeditiously if Federal 
support, in addition to industry commit- 
ments, ts provided at the appropriate time 
and in the needed amounts. 

Federal support for the development of the 
following control approaches is suggested: 

1, “Throw-away” processes for removal of 
SO, from stack gases, such as limestone in- 
jection, which produce a presently nonmar- 
ketable product. 

2. New combustion concepts, such as fluid- 
ized bed combustion (FBC), which fixes the 
sulfur as a sulfate during combustion and 
prevents its release as SO, to the stack. 

3. Chemical recovery processes, which pro- 
duce salable SO,, sulfuric acid, elemental 
sulfur, or fertilizers. 

4. Coal gasification processes, which pro- 
duce sulfur-free fuels. 

5. New concepts in engineering and chemi- 
cal approaches to the desulfurization of coal. 

The limestone injection processes, with 
adequate particulate control, should be com- 
mercially demonstrated within the next 1 to 


Process Status 


(a) Monsanto Cat-Ox__..... Piloted on ed bah oe gh possi- 
e! 


dy commercial demo by 
Piloted in 1969 


Bench-scale unit in operation; 
25-MW pilot being planned. 


(c) Esso-B & W. 
Magnesium oxide Pilot studies being conducted... 
e) Formate scrubbing Bench scale studies conducted.. 
f) Ammonia scrubbing.... Bench scale studies conducted 


ears ago. 
4 pilot studies being conducted... 
R Bench scale studies conducted.. 
qi) Sodium bicarbonate 


Pilot studies conducted 
ion. 
4) modified e claus. Bench scale studies conducted.. 
(k) Catalytic chamber...-......- 


(b) Wellman-Lord 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
May 19, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RANDOLPH: I am pleased to 
reply to your April 9 letter in which you re- 
quested our estimates of the costs of devel- 
oping and demonstrating several sulfur ox- 
ide control processes. Please understand that 
the costs shown for private industry are our 
best estimates based on limited actual data, 
since this information is proprietary to the 
organizations involved. 

Your letter specifically mentions Scientific 
Research Instruments Corporation. To -our 
knowledge, SRI has not developed a sulfur 
oxides control process. Rather, they are 
working under a contract with National Air 
Pollution Control Administration (Contract 
No. CPA-70-50) to provide fundamental 
data on sulfur behavior during thermal 
treatment of coal. These data are being used 
to analyze various coal gasification or par- 
tial gasification processes for efficiency, eco- 
nomics, allowable circulation rates, etc. 
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3 years and, if successful, can be installed 
in many existing plants. 

Several sulfur-recovery processes appear to 
be ready for scale-up to commercial demon- 
stration size (100,000 kw or larger boilers). 
Pull-scale demonstration of the industrial 
reliability of these processes is 3 to 10 years 
away. Some of them can be installed in a 
portion of existing plants or engineered into 
future plants. 

New combustion technology may be avail- 
able for industrial application in 5 to 10 
years. Efficient coal gasification processes, 
which are 5 to 10 years away, have the po- 
tential for producing pipeline-quality, low- 
sulfur gas for supplementing existing sup- 
plies of natural gas or for producing a prod- 
uct of less than pipeline-quality, but ade- 
quate for power generation. Such fuels seem 
likely to become’ increasingly competitive for 
use in power production as vo a for con- 
trolling all pollutants (SO,, Ni and fine 
particulates) increases the costs a conven- 
tional systems. 

These time estimates are realistic only if 
there ts dedication and a positive commit- 
ment on the part of government agencies, 
utilities, fuel suppliers, and equipment man- 
ufacturers to support the orderly develop- 
ment and timely application of the more 
promising processes. 

In recommending a 5-year plan for future 
work, the panel places special emphasis on 
the following: 

1. Complete development of the limestone 
process should be given high priority because 
it is applicable to many existing boilers and is 


SULFUR RECOVERY FROM STACK GASES 


Comments Process 


Requires boiler modification. (1), lonics/S&W. 


(m) Alkalized alumina 


LIMESTONE PROCESSES 


(3) Wet Narcan (com- 
bustion engineering). 


(b) Dry removal 


Commercial unit being installed 
on sulfuric acid plant. 

Requires boiler modification; 
commercial process by 1973 
is objective. 


COMBUSTION PROCESSES 
Mainly ne new plants with modified | (4. Fluldized bed 
ilers. 


(b) B,S and B process. 


Requires bydrogen for sulfur 
removal process. 


Bituminous Coal Research, together with 
Chemico, has ‘been working on an aqueous 
alkali carbonate process in the laboratory. 
This process is only in its earliest stages of 
development, We would estimate that about 
$200,000 has been spent so far by Bituminous 
Coal Research and Chemico. If this concept 
proves to be ‘technically sound, we would 
estimate that a total of $15 to $20 million 
would have to be spent to bring it to the 
stage of having been demonstrated. A pro- 
posal for funding small pilot-scale develop- 
ment at a cost of $2.2 million to National 
Air Pollution Control Administration has 
been submitted by Chemico. 

Chemico has, in addition to this aqueous 
alkali carbonate process, been developing a 
process based on the use of magnesium oxide 
slurry scrubbing of flue gas. Chemico and 
Basic Chemicals, Inc., have spent between 
one-half and one million dollars on this 
process so far. A proposal for a large scale 
pilot plant has been submitted to the Na- 
tional Air Pollution Control Administration, 
to be jointly funded by Boston Edison. This 
pilot plant if funded would cost approxi- 
mately $5, million and would be cost shared, 


Status 


vee on 2 existing plants 


1 unit being installed on 
175-MW plant. 


Piloted in U.S.; English studies 
indicate 20-30M 
be completed by 1972. 

ieee studies being con- 
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closer than others to demonstrated industrial 
application. 

2. For new power plants and some existing 
plants, it is expected that sulfur-recovery 
processes will be necesary to keep costs for 
future control within reasonable limits. 

3. NAPCA should continue to support the 
development and demonstration of new con- 
cepts in combustion technology, sulfur-re- 
covery, and coal-desulfurization processes. 

4. Research should be supported on ways 
to combine the abatement of nitrogen oxide 
and particulates with sulfur oxide control. 

5. Elemental sulfur is a more desirable by- 
product than sulfuric acid or sulfur dioxide. 
The conversion of sulfur dioxide to sulfur is 
not a well established process, and it is im- 
portant that the technology and costs of this 
conversion be thoroughly studied. 

6. NAPCA should employ a process engineer- 
ing and construction firm to project costs on 
a common basis for all the promising proc- 
esses at various stages in their development 
to aid in making scale-up decisions. 


Srarr MEMORANDUM, May 22, 1970 
From: Walter Planet and Richard Grundy. 


Subject: Summary of NAE/NRC comments 
on SO; removal process developments, 

The NAE/NRC report “Abatement of Sulfur 
Oxide Emissions from Stationary Combustion 
Sources” states “. . . con’ to widely held 
belief, commercially proven technology for 
control of sulfur oxides from combustion 
processes does not exist." The processes along 
with their status as given in the report are 
summarized here. 


Comments 


Pilot-level studies conducted.. 
Engineering and cost analysis. -. Further work unjustified. 


Problems in scrubber optimiza- 
ae a unit planned tion end waste removal. 
= 430 MW plant. 

Possible worsening of flyash 


problem. 


Applicable only to new plants. 
ilot can 


New concept in boiler design. 
pilot plant design 


begun. 


40 percent by the National Air Pollution 
Control Administration and 60 perċént by 
Boston Edison. If this pilot plant suffices for 
demonstration, total development costs will 
be $6 to $8 million. If a larger demonstration 
plant is required, an additional $7 to $9 mil- 
lion will be required. 

Combustion Engineering has been devel- 
oping a process based on limestone injec- 
tion followed by wet scrubbing. Funds for 
this work to date have been supplied by 
Combustion Engineering, Union Electric 
Company of St. Louis and Kansas City Power 
and Light (Kansas City, Missouri). A total 
of $3 to $5 million has been spent so far. 
Further development is required and the Na- 
tional Air Pollution Control Administration 
has an extensive program to evaluate major 
process engineering problems, solid and 
liquid waste disposal problems, and optimiza- 
tion of the process, The total that will’ be 
required by all parties'is estimated at about 
$19 million. 

Monsanto Enviro-Chem Systems, Inc., has 
developed the Cat-ox process mainly with its 
own funds and some contribution from 
Pennsylvania Electric Company. This proc- 
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ess has been operated on a sizable pilot 
plant. Total development costs to date have 
been about $7 million. Monsanto has sub- 
mitted a proposal for a demonstration 
plant costing an additional $6.6 million 
which would bring the total development 
cost to $13.6 million, The demonstration 
would be jointly funded by National Air Pol- 
lution Control Administration and Illinois 
Power on. a 50-50 basis. 

Stone and Webster and Ionics have spent 
about $750,000 so far on a process for which 
a $4.2 million proposal has been submitted 
to the National Air Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration. This proposal, presently being 
negotiated, calls.for a jointly funded (Na- 
tional Air Pollution Control Administration 
and a consortium of utilities represented by 
Tampa Electric Power on a 50-50 basis) pro- 
gram to build and operate a large pilot plant. 
It is estimated that a total of about $3 mil- 
lion would be required to bring this process 
to the point of having been demonstrated. 

Westvaco is developing @ process based on 
char sorption of sulfur oxides. This process 
is less advanced than others and therefore 
would require considerably more work to 
thoroughly assess its viability and economics. 
Westvaco has spent about $750,000 so far of 
its own funds and has submitted a proposal 
to the National Air Pollution’ Control Ad- 
ministration calling for a small pilot plant at 
a cost of about $1 million.to the National Air 
Pollution Control Administration. This is 
presently being negotiated. Total develop- 
ment cost for this program would be about 
$14 million. 

Wellman-Lord has spent a total of about 
$6 million of its own funds and funds sup- 
plied by several utilities, including Potomac 
Electric Power Company and Baltimore Gas 
and Electricity. The current status of this 
program is not clear. The sizable pilot plant 
at the Crane Station of Baltimore Gas and 
Electricity has been shut down because of 
technical problems. 

It is anticipated that the demonstration 
costs for processes that reach that state of 
development will be in part borne by the 
ultimate users of the process, e.g., utilities 
and smelters, through cost-shared programs. 
For product producing processes, it may gen- 
erally be said that processes that produce 
sulfur (the most desirable by-product of 
sulfur oxides pollution control processes) 
cost somewhat more to develop than do 
processes that produce sulfuric acid. 

Low-sulfur fuels can provide relief in areas 
of severe pollution where industrial users are 
unable to use control methods such as flue 
gas cleaning. Coal cleaning-studies have 
shown the significant potential of this con- 
trol method, National Air Pollution Control 
Administration has funded support studies 
totalling $2.5 million to date, including a 
successfully completed conceptual design 
study for a demonstration coal-cleaning 
plant. Detailed. design, construction, and 
operation of the plant, along with support- 
ing studies, will cost an estimated additional 
$13 million. The National Air Pollution Con- 
trol Administration is attempting to gain 
coal industry participation in this activity. 

A coal-cleaning plant would provide a 
cleaned fuel stream and a sulfur-rich stream 
that could be. utilized in a special combustor 
equipped with a sulfur recovery system. The 
National Air Pollution Control Administra- 
tion now has under way a feasibility study 
of such a combustor, Demonstrating the com- 
bustor and recovery system will cost at least 
$10 million. 

I trust this gives you a satisfactory picture 
of the total effort involved in developing an 
adequate array of usable processes for sul- 
fur oxides control. Further information on 
any of these processes is, of course, available, 
and can be provided at your request. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T. MIDDLETON, 
Commissioner, 
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NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 21, 1970. 

Mr. RICHARD D. GRUNDY, 

Professional Staff Member, Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works, New Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. GRUNDY: The following is in 
response to your request for data on SO, 
units recently contracted or anticipated. The 
units listed below have been contracted 
within the last two weeks. 

CHEMICO—BOSTON EDISON 

This project involves a 150 MW unit at 
B-E’s Mystic Station. The total cost is 35 
million and it is shared equally by Boston 
Edison and the National Air Pollution Con- 
trol Administration. The fuel used is No. 6 
oil containing 2.25% sulfur and the expected 
SO, removal efficiency is 90% which will 
bring them well within the State of Massa- 
chusetts regs of 1% sulfur or equivalent. 


MONSANATO—ILLINOIS POWER CO. 

This project involves a 100 MW unit at 
the Wood River Station. The total cost will 
be approximately $6.8 million with the util- 
ity picking up $3.3 million and NAPCA the 
rest..Again, 90% SO, removal is expected, 

TVA 

The latest project announced August 12, 
1970 is for full-scale SO, removal equipment 
on a 500 MW generating unit at the Widow 
Creek Steam Plant in northeast Alabama. 
The unit is to cost more than $10 
million. It is to incorporate a wet limestone 
scrubber to achieve the SO, control. 

In addition, NAPCA in concert with Black 
Sivals & Bryson announced on July 9, a novel 
project to combine techniques used in steel 
making with fuel utilization. The present 
contracts, in cooperation with NAPCA 
($890,000) are directed at constructing a 
pilot plant. 

I am familiar with three additional utility 
projects quite near public announcement. 
I have requested clearance from each to an- 
nounce their plans. I have not received this 
as yet but hope to within the next few days. 
These, too, are full-scale demonstrations; two 
on a 100 MW unit, and a third proposed 
for a 800 MW unit. Several other utilities 
are in preliminary s 
engineering studies, 
frankly causes me to feel confident of the 
future for SO, control devices. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH W. MULLAN, 
Director of Environmental Affairs. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, de- 
spite these efforts by government, the 
pollution control industry, and, only re- 
cently, the electric power industry, prog- 
ress is insufficient to meet the needs. It 
will be the mid-1970’s before any sulfur 
oxide control devices can be considered 
tested and commercially available. 

One process, the Monsanto limestone 
injection process, may be commercially 
available before the mid-1970’s; but even 
then, full application of this process can 
only mitigate, not eliminate the problem 
of sulfur oxide emissions from coal com- 
bustion. 

Those electric utility executives who 
are attempting to provide air pollution 
control are faced with a dilemma. A very 
descriptive picture of this situation was 
recently presented to me by Mr. Jack 
Pusby, president of Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co. 

I ask unanimous consent that this let- 
ter appear in the Recorp at this point 
as well as a letter from Mr. J. Eck of 
Monsanto to Mr. Busby. 


There being no objection, letters were 
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ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


PENNSYLVANIA POWER & Licut Co., 
Allentown, Pa., July 9, 1970. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Committee on Public Works, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: I have just seen 
a copy of a letter sent to you on March 13 
by Joseph G. Stites, Jr., of Monsanto Enviro- 
Chem Systems, Inc. It appears to be an ear- 
nest appeal by a man who believes he has 
something to sell. However, I do feel that 
we should examine some of Mr. Stites’ as- 
sertions and implications. 

From his letter, the conclusion could be 
drawn that Monsanto's Cat-Ox unit is an 
“off-the-shelf” item, ready for installation 
on an 800,000-Kilowatt generating unit. The 
closest Monsanto eyer came to demonstrating 
such an item has been a prototype unit which 
operated at Metropolitan Edison Company’s 
250,000-kilowatt generating unit at its Port- 
land, Pa., plant. And at that relatively small- 
sized plant, the Cat-Ox unit processed only 
6% of the flue gas. But perhaps this observa- 
tion is meaningless since Mr. Stites says they 
are willing to guarantee the unit's perform- 
ance. 

This guarantee would imply a high de- 
gree of faith in their equipment—faith 
enough, perhaps, to use their own equipment 
if Monsanto were having SO, emission prob- 
lems at any of its operations. Maybe even if 
the age of a Monsanto plant precluded a Cat- 
Ox system, added credibility would justify its 
instalation. 

Therefore, I should like to call your at- 
tention to an article in the June 28, 1969, 
issue of Business Week,—keeping in mind 
that Mr. Stites said that the Cat-Ox system 
has been available since October, 1968. The 
article is headed “Fight swirls over pollu- 
tion. Stiff new air standards imposed by St. 
Louis have put manufacturers in a quandry, 
the issue in the courts.” About halfway 
through the article a pertinent paragraph 
appears. It states: 

“One of the local concerns that could be 
left out in the cold next winter is Monsanto 
Co., one of the country’s leading chemical 
companies. Monsanto has three plants in the 
St. Louis area that use high-sulfur coal to 
heat steam boilers. Company officials say 
that efforts to find a source of low-sulfur 
coal have been fruitless, and that barring a 
last-minute change of luck they may have 
to seek a variance from the new law.” 

Toward the end of the article under a sub- 
headline “Controls,” another pertinent para- 
graph appears. It states: 

“One system called Cat-Ox, is under de- 
velopment by Monsanto and now being 
tested in a power plant owned by Metro- 
politan Edison Co. in Portland, Pa. The sys- 
tem catalytically oxidizes sulfur dioxide in 
fiie gases and recovers it as marketable sul- 
furic acid. Monsanto says that Cat-Ox has 
progressed to a point where the company 
may” (italics ours) “try it in some of its 
St. Louis operations.” 

Mr. Stites also states that the higher the 
sulfur content of the fuel, the lower the 
operating costs because sale of the by-prod- 
uct produced—sulfuric acid—helps to offset 
some of the operating expenses, We question 
the proximity of markets for the volume of 
sulfuric acid which would be produced from 
full-scale Cat-Ox operations at large new 
generating stations—we have four new units 
of about 800,000 kilowatts each, scheduled 
for service in 1971, 1973, 1974 and 1975. 
Transportation charges quickly turn sul- 
furic acid from asset to liability within a 
relatively short distance from point of 
origin. 

This is a cost we shall have to face some- 
day. We already accept the costs of fly ash 


disposal. We believe this is also the prospect 
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for large volumes of sulfuric acid from our 
power plants—disposal, not marketing. 

Further along in his letter, Mr. Stites 
states that utilities are reluctant to do any- 
thing until they are forced to. Speaking for 
PP&L, that just isn’t so. 

Before there were regulations or laws for 
environmental control, PP&L was installing 
flue gas cleaning equipment and making en- 
vironmental studies, Several of our stations 
which are now retired had dust collectors 
and Sunbury units 1 and 2 designed in the 
late '40s had installed with them the best 
commercially available collectors designed for 
96% efficiency. This rating was excellent for 
that time, 

Our newest unit has 99.5% efficient precipi- 
tators as will another large plant we have 
under construction. Furthermore, we are 
upgrading dust collection efficiency at two of 
our older plants—one with a Venturi scrub- 
ber and the other with a completely new 
installation. The latter plant’s upgrading is 
at a cost of $2.2 million and will be in oper- 
ation for about only three years before we 
convert it to burn oil. 

In addition to particulate control, PP&L 
has adopted what it considers to be the only 
workable approach that is available at this 
time to handle SO, emission—this is to in- 
crease the height of our stacks for better 
dispersion of stack gases. At our Brunner 
Island plant we spent $490,000 for increased 
stack height. At our Montour plant (now 
under construction) we estimate an expendi- 
ture of $700,000 for two units. At Montour we 
have designed so as to have room for sulfur 
removal equipment when it becomes avail- 
able for large units. 

At Brunner Island we have spent $26,000 
for an air monitoring station to measure SO, 
ground levels. Air monitoring stations are 
being installed at Montour plant at an esti- 
mated cost of $70,000, In addition to this we 
have installed ready piles of low-sulfur coal 
to be used under extreme inversion 
conditions. 

Looking ahead, our recently announced 
addition of two 800,000-kilowatt generating 
units at the Martins Creek site will involve 
total expenditures of about $800,000 or more 
for added stack height. When the units are 
in operation we will also be paying about 
$11.5 million per year in premiums for the 
low-sulfur oil they will burn. 

By the end of 1970, we estimate that our 
research expenditures through EEI and other 
groups on sulfur abatement will have cost 
some $400,000. This includes vegetation 
studies and, for example, a study with other 
Keystone and Conemaugh owners on a pyrite 
removal scheme using the coal mines and 
their rejection systems. 

In all, our construction budget for the 
1970-74 period is $847 million. About $40 
million or 5% of this is slated for pollution 
control and aesthetics. 

Why then don’t we install Cat-Ox or other 
SO, collection equipment? We have studied 
the pilot installations and the reports and 
we just don’t believe that they can be in- 
stalled as reliable vital components of an 
800,000-kilowatt plant. There is also, quite 
frankly, the very significant matter of the 
estimated $24 million which a Cat-Ox system 
would add to a unit’s cost. But the matter of 
costs aside, in this period when every kilo- 
watt of capacity counts, we cannot—and our 
customers cannot—tolerate equipment or 
operations which would jeopardize the avail- 
ability of our generating stations. 

In 1974 and 1975 we will bring 800,000- 
kilowatt oil-fired generating units on the 
line. When in operation they and existing 
coal-fired units which will be converted will 
consume about 23 million barrels of low- 
sulfur oil which at today’s prices, cost about 
a 50-cent premium per barrel. As I men- 
tioned before, this premium for low-sulfur 
content totals about $11.5 million per year— 
a sum which would support a sizeable in- 
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vestment in SO, collection equipment. So 
we are not out to duck the costs nor our 
responsibility to maintain the quality of 
the environment. 

Do our words mean we have closed our 
minds to SO, collection equipment? Not at 
all. We have made design provisions for fu- 
ture installation of SO, removal equipment 
at our 1,580,000-kilowatt Montour plant now 
under construction and at our soon-to-start 
1,600,000-kilowatt expansion of our Martins 
Creek plant. And we sincerely look forward 
to the day when a satisfactory SO, removal 
system is available. Regrettably, we firmly 
believe that it has not yet arrived. 

Our position regarding the state of tech- 
nology for SO, removal equipment is well 
substantiated by an agency of the Federal 
government. In order to settle the question 
of whether or not such equipment existed, 
the Federal Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, through the National Air 
Pollution Control Administration, on June 
20, 1969, asked the National Academy of En- 
gineering to make a comprehensive review 
of present industry and government research 
and development programs directed toward 
control of sulfur oxides from power plants. 
The project was undertaken by an ad hoc 
panel selected by the National Academy of 
Engineering and the National Academy of 
Sciences. The report of this panel has re- 
cently been made and concludes— 

“The panel reviewed the status of United 
States and foreign sulfur oxide abatement 
and control processes and firmly concluded 
that, contrary to widely held belief, com- 
mercially proven technology for control of 
sulfur oxides from combustion processes 
does not exist. 

“Efforts to force the broad-scale installa- 
tion of unproven processes would be unwise; 
the operating risks are too great to justify 
such action, and there is a real danger that 
such efforts would, in the end, delay effec- 
tive SO, emission control. A high level of 
government support is needed for several 
years to encourage research, engineering de- 
velopment, and demonstration of a variety 
of the more promising processes, as may be 
suited to specific local and regional condi- 
tions, to bring these processes to full-scale 
operating efficiency at the earliest practical 
date. This can be done most expeditiously 
if Federal support, in addition to industry 
commitments, is provided at the appropri- 
ate time and in the needed amounts.” 

The panel cautioned the government 
against leading the public to expect im- 
provements in the environment faster than 
they can be realized. The requirements for 
electrical energy, expected to more than 
triple in the next 20 years, and the increas- 
ing amounts of coal needed to supply this 
electricity will contribute to a significant 
rise in total sulfur emissions. The best that 
can be hoped for through the year 2000 is 
to hold total sulfur oxide emissions from 
all utilities somewhere near the present 
level. Unless immediate action is taken, how- 
ever, the emission level will be more than 
four times as great by the year 2000. 

Very truly yours, 
Jack K. Bussy. 
JULY 24, 1970. 
Mr. Jack K. BUSBY, 
President, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 
Allentown, Pa. 

Dear MR. Bussy: Thank you for your letter 
of July 9 to Mr. Thomas. Your company is 
to be congratulated on its aggressive ap- 
proach to environmental control. 

Before Monsanto and Metropolitan Edi- 
son built the prototype Cat-Ox plant at Port- 
land, Pennsylvania, we gave careful con- 
sideration to the sizing of the plant. We 
needed to develop meaningful data in which 
we had confidence—and from which we could 
scale to even the largest power stations. 
The Cat-Ox plant is a merging of equipment 
common to the power industry and to sul- 
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furic acid manufacture. We received assur- 
ances from power plant equipment suppliers 
relative to their ability to scale to full size 
operations and are confident of our ability 
to build the sulfuric acid equipment. Mon- 
santo has designed over 50% of the sulfuric 
acid plants in the world. 

The prototype plant was sized by the air 
heater. It was the smallest commercially 
available air heater from which Air Preheater 
Company (Combustion Engineering) said 


they could scale with confidence to the 
largest power plant. It was large enough that 
leakage did not become an overpowering 
meaningful data 


variable and, therefore, 
could be obtained. 

We received similar assurances from other 
vendors—for the precipitator, fans, heat ex- 
changers, etc. 

The Cat-Ox prototype was located at Port- 
land rather than at one of our own plants 
because we believed that it was very im- 
portant to design and operate a system in 
conjunction with a utility type operation 
rather than with an industrial boiler opera- 
tion. We needed to develop a system capable 
of handling the variable boiler loads—and 
we did it. 

In nearly three years of operation at Met- 
Ed, we have achieved a high degree of con- 
fidence in the Cat-Ox system and our abil- 
ity to scale it to large units. For very large 
power stations, we would recommend the 
use of modular construction—using a mul- 
tiplicity of Cat-Ox trains rather than treat- 
ing all of the flue gas in a single train. A 
basic design premise is that the Cat-Ox 
System will not adversely affect the ability 
of the power station to generate electricity. 

With respect to installation of the Cat-Ox 
system on one of our own plants, our biggest 
problem area is here in St. Louis at the oldest 
Monsanto plant. The boilers at this plant 
are old and small and we have elected to 
solve the problem by burning low sulfur 
(premium priced) fuel. 

Sulfuric acid is the backbone of the chem- 

ical industry. It is used in large amounts 
today and will be for a long time to come. 
Over 35 million tons of sulfuric acid was con- 
sumed in the United States last year, Until 
a large number of sulfur recovery systems 
are installed on power stations, there will 
be no problem in the marketing of acid. To 
be sure, the value of the acid is a function 
of the location of the producing plant with 
respect to the market. Monsanto is prepared 
to use its best efforts to market the acid for 
utilities in the most economically attractive 
way. 
Last week Illinois Power Company an- 
nounced that it would be installing a Cat-Ox 
System on one of their 100 Mw units at 
their Wood River plant. We believe this is a 
significant step forward. 

If you have any questions regarding the 
operability or reliability of the Cat-Ox sys- 
tem, may we suggest that you contact Mr. 
Fred Cox, President, Metropolitan Edison 
Company, in Reading. 

Again, thank you for your interest and if 
we can be of further assistance, please con- 
tact me. 

Sincerely, 
J. R. ECK, 
Vice President. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, ob- 
viously the abatement and control of air 
pollution sufficiently to protect the pub- 
lic health will require more drastic meas- 
ures. In order to minimize the resultant 
economic impact, however, these meas- 
ures must be coordinated with a na- 
tional fuels and energy policy. 

I present for consideration one alter- 
native which deserves special attention. 
This proposal is for a major substitution 
of our cleanest fuel, gas, for coal; not 
natural gas. but synthetic gas in electric 
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power generation commencing in 1980. 
The example chosen assumes the crea- 
tion of a major coal gasification industry 
in this country which will be able to com- 
mence significant production of pipeline 
quality synthetic gas at the end of this 
decade, a difficult but not unrealistic task 
considering current technology and eco- 
nomics. 

I review in the Atlantic seaboard re- 
gion, alone, the benefits to be derived 
from such a national fuels policy. 

Let us first look at currently antici- 
pated developments within the region as 
described in this table, which I ask to 
be included in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


TABLE IV.—ATLANTIC SEABOARD PROJECTED ANNUAL 
SULFUR OXIDE EMISSIONS FROM ALL SOURCES, 1970- 
2000 

[Millions of tons per year] 


References. Personal correspondence to Senator “fo ad 
Randolph, chairman, Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate 
from Dr. John T, Middleton, Administrator, National Air Pollu- 
tion Control Administration; on July 8, 1970, transmitting re- 

wested entitled, ‘Projections of Sulfur Oxides and Particulate 

missions from a Portion of Northeast Atlantic Seaboard,’ 
(May 1, 1970). 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, most 
likely, as a result of air pollution regula- 
tions, control processes under industry 
development would be applied as they 
become proven—case I—and sulfur ox- 
ides emissions would remain relatively 
constant at current levels through the 
year 2000. Under an accelerated research 
and development program supported by 
Government and industry—case II—the 
best that could be achieved would be a 
20-percent reduction in the next 20 years. 

For the purposes of this example, let 
us assume that the only control measure 
taken is to substitute gas for coal for 
power generation. Under our proposed 
fuel policy this substitution would begin 
in 1980 and the objective would be to 
return to 1965 levels of sulfur oxide emis- 
sions from power generation by 1990. 
Recognizing that these figures are only 
approximate, the startling fact is that 
total sulfur oxide would be reduced to 
levels comparable to those achieved with 
the application of fuel substitution, fuel 
cleaning, and flue gas treatment. 

Additional sulfur oxide reductions 
could be achieved if other fuels users, for 
example, smelters and refineries, also 
adopted some revision of this modified 
fuels policy. The outstanding point is 
that, without such significant modifica- 
tion in our national fuels policy, pollu- 
tion control is an illusion. 

The task involved in creating such an 
industry is large, if the required quanti- 
ties of synthetic gases from lignite and 
bituminous coal are to be supplied. Con- 
struction cost will run into the billions 
of dollars, but the projected cost for add- 
on sulfur oxide control equipment runs 
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as high as $24 billion over the next 30 
years for powerplants alone. 

The environmental impacts of supply- 
ing energy can also be reduced by im- 
proving combustion efficiencies. Several 
years ago, electrical energy production 
reached a plateau in approximately 40 
percent efficiency for converting fuel 
energy to electric energy. One sure road 
to environmental protection and low-cost 
power supplies and efficient utilization 
of our energy resources is to move on to 
a new plateau where more kilowatt-hours 
are obtained from a ton of coal or a 
pound of uranium. Each step taken to- 
ward increased efficiency in the produc- 
tion, transmission, and even consump- 
tion of energy reduces the future require- 
oie for powerplants and transmission 
ines. 

In the July 16 speech in the Senate, 
I mentioned magnetohydrodynamics— 
MHD—as one possibility for improved 
combustion efficiencies; however, a very 
large number of engineering problems 
remain before MHD becomes a practical 
reality. 

MHD has a potential plant efficiency 
of approximately 50 percent; sulfur ox- 
ides and particle emissions would be 
reduced by about 20 percent, and ther- 
mal pollution by nearly 40 percent. 

One disadvantage of MHD is the pos- 
sible increase of nitrogen oxide emis- 
sions, perhaps by as much as 10 times 
that found in a conventional plant. It 
may well be that controlling these higher 
nitrogen oxide emissions as well as other 
contaminants is more costly than con- 
trolling the emissions from conventional 
electric power generation methods. This 
remains to be proven, 

I do not mean to discount the poten- 
tial of MHD, but rather to suggest alter- 
native methods for central station power 
generation must be pursued, also, in 
parallel. Our current energy crisis, I be- 
lieve, is in large part caused by an over- 
reliance on nuclear energy development. 

Another advanced-cycle power system 
with a potential for more immediate ap- 
plication is that under development by 
the United Aircraft Research Labora- 
tories. An outgrowth of that company’s 
research efforts on aircraft turbine en- 
gines utilization is an advanced indus- 
trial gas turbine in combination with a 
conventional steam electric turbine. A 
projected 54-percent efficiency is possible 
using on-the-shelf equipment, including 
coal gasification equipment by 1980. 

Benefits include a reduction in the 
depletion rate of our fuel resources, re- 
duced atmospheric emissions of sulfur 
oxides and particulates, and reduced 
thermal pollution, 

Simultaneous development is needed 
on combined steam-gas turbine cycles, 
coal-fired gas turbines, thermionic and 
thermoelectric devices, and fuel cells, to 
name a few alternatives. All offer prom- 
ise for increased efficiency, and lower 
pollution emissions. Acceptance will un- 
doubtedly be delayed, however, because 
of the utility industries reluctance to 
depart from standard fuel combustion 
techniques and apply new design con- 
cepts. 

Long-term solutions to fuel and envi- 
ronmental problems will require the 
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parallel development of new, nonpollu- 
tion fuels, and flue gas cleaning methods. 
A national fuels and energy policy could 
serve to guide the efficient use of our 
resources and provide the priorities nec- 
essary for a balanced research and de- 
velopment program. Each alternative 
must be considered in terms of potential 
environmental impact, economics, com- 
mercial availability, and fuel reserves. 

These are some of the advantages to 
be derived from a national fuels and 
energy policy, the objective of the Na- 
tional Commission on Fuels and Energy 
proposed in S. 4092. 

Initial hearings on this legislation are 
scheduled for September 10 and 11, 1970, 
before the Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, which are 
chaired by Senator Frank Moss and Sen- 
ator Henry Jackson, respectively. 

I am concerned, however, with the ap- 
parent proliferation of Federal efforts 
in this time of crisis. Recent reports in- 
dicate energy studies are being under- 
taken by the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology, the National Science Foundation, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Federal 
Power Commission, and two studies by 
the Department of the Interior, to name 
a few. There is an apparent need for over- 
all coordination if piecemeal examina- 
tions and competitive forces are to be 
minimized. Government agencies must 
be directed to lay aside jurisdictional dis- 
putes and short-term self-interests and 
recognize the long-term national inter- 
ests involved. 

I have written the President express- 
ing my concern, suggesting that the Pres- 
ident provide the needed additional di- 
rection and coordination. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter appear in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Be assured that I en- 
dorse your August 6 directive to the Domes- 
tic Council to study the national energy situ- 
ation and recommend actions which may be 
taken to alleviate the short-term acute short- 
age of clean fuels. Indeed, one of the most 
pressing problems for many, if not most, 
electric utilities is the ability to secure ade- 
quate supplies of fuels, particularly coal, for 
the next five years. 

Over the past 18 months fuel stocks have 
reportedly slipped from sufficient coal for at 
least 90 days operation to quantities sufi- 
cient for only about 40 days operation. Sev- 
eral causes have contributed to this serious 
problem and were reported in the April 18 
issue of Business Week magazine. These 
causes include a willingness of the Japanese 
to pay high coal prices, a shortage of rail- 
way hopper cars, a plague of wildcat strikes, 
and the impact of the Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act. A major cause, however, is this 
Nation’s lack of a national fuel and energy 
policy. 

With the development of nuclear power a 
shift was anticipated from fossil to nuclear 
fuels and there has been a reluctance in 
Many cases to supply alternative sources of 
oil or coal. This shift which also would re- 
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quire the opening of new mines has been 
slower than originally envisioned, and a situ- 
ation of crisis proportions has developed. The 
fossil fuel shortage is the most acute phase 
of our short-term energy crisis, dwarfing the 
problem of short-term needs for adequate 
generation and transmission facilities to 
meet demands for the next five years. 

This situation need not have occurred and 
cannot be allowed to repeat itself. For many 
years the future of electric power generation 
has focused on nuclear power development, 
in particular the fast breeder-reactor. Yet, 
development of the fast breeder-reactor has 
slowed down and may not be commercially 
available until the 1990's when we will prob- 
ably begin to run out of economical sources 
of uranium. Alternatives compatible with en- 
vironmental quality goals must be developed 
in the interim period. Reliable sources of 
crude oil, natural gas, coal, and synthetic 
fuels must be developed as well as more ef- 
ficient means of utilizing these fuels, Atten- 
tion must be directed beyond the short-term 
crisis before us to the long-term require- 
ments of this Nation and indeed the world. 

A national fuels and energy policy is needed 
to establish a program for insuring the most 
efficient utilization of all energy resources, 
without sacrificing or degrading environmen- 
tal qualities. In examining the dimensions of 
the energy crisis confronting us, attention 
must be directed to include an evaluation of 
anticipated energy demands and available 
fuel resources. Additionally, this examination 
must evaluate methods to expand our re- 
source base through such technical develop- 
ments as coal gasification, fuel cells, and 
M.H.D. (magnetohydrodynamics). These al- 
ternatives must be developed in parallel and 
coordinated to avoid recurring crises. 

A national fuels and energy policy would 
serve to guide the efficient use of our re- 
sources as well as provide priorities for a more 
balanced research and development program 
to hasten the development of more efficient 
energy processes. These are the objectives of 
the proposed National Commission on Fuels 
and Energy provided for in S. 4092, which I 
introduced on July 16, 1970, with 55 co-spon- 
sors. The remarks I made on this subject, in- 
cluding an analysis of the bill, and a copy 
of the measure are included in this letter. 

Insuring a coordinated, integral fuels and 
energy policy is of deep concern to me, and I 
am equally concerned over an apparent pro- 
liferation of Federal efforts in this time of 
crisis. The few experts capable of advising the 
government are being competed for without 
an adequate definition of national priorities. 

Recent reports indicate energy studies are 
being undertaken by the Office of Science and 
Technology, the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Atomic Energy Commission, the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Federal Power 
Commission, and two studies by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to name a few. There 
is an apparent need for overall coordination 
to avoid plecemeal examinations and elimi- 
nate competitive forces. 

Positive steps new can lead to solutions to 
both our short-term and long-term energy 
problems and assure the best use of our 
domestic fuel reserves. The efforts of the Do- 
mestic Council represent a first step. The 
next step is the formation of a national fuels 
and energy policy, a policy which should have 
been established a decade ago. Cooperation, 
not competition, is needed now if the energy 
needs of the 1970's are to be met and long- 
term policies formulated. Government agen- 
cies must be directed to lay aside jurisdic- 
tional disputes and short-term self-interests 
in favor of long-term national interests. 

I respectfully suggest that additional Pres- 

+» idential direction and coordination is needed 
at this time if our short-term fuels and 
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energy crisis is to be overcome and future 
energy crises averted. 
With esteem and best wishes, I am, 
Truly, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, posi- 
tive steps now can lead to both short- 
term and long-term solutions to this Na- 
tion’s energy problems, The efforts of the 
Domestic Council represent a first step. 
The next step is formation of a “national 
fuels and energy policy,” a policy which 
should have been established a decade 
ago. 


LEGISLATION TO REQUIRE THE 
OPEN DATING OF PACKAGED 
FOOD—XIT 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
previous occasions, I haye discussed 
three ways of achieving open dating of 
foods: First, through legislation; sec- 
ond, through action by the Federal Trade 
Commission under section 5 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Act; and third, through vol- 
untary action by supermarkets and food 
manufacturers. 

I have attempted to utilize each of 
these routes. Last November, I introduced 
H.R. 14816, legislation to require open 
dating of canned and packaged foods. In 
June, I filed a petition asking the FTC 
to require open dating; and subsequently, 
I launched Campaign A&P, which had as 
its objective voluntary action by the Na- 
tion’s 10 largest supermarket chains to 
achieve open dating. 

There is also a fourth route through 
which the objective of open dating can 
be achieved, through State or local re- 
quirement. New York, for example, ex- 
cept for a brief period has required the 
dating of milk for more than 30 years. 
The State of New Jersey has a similar 
requirement. 

The main disadvantage in consumer 
action at the State or local level is that 
lobbyists for the food trade associations 
opposed to open dating are strongest at 
these levels of government. They were 
thus able to force Illinois to drop its 
law requiring the open dating of milk 
and to get the New York State Legislature 
to ban open dating for a time. 

A unique example of State action on 
open dating is Virginia, where the nine 
member Board of Agriculture and Com- 
merce has set up a special committee to 
study open dating. The action came as 
a result of recent testimony by the Vir- 
ginia Citizens Consumer Council. 

The board has been deluged with food 
industry lobbyists opposing open dating; 
but despite this, its investigations have 
found dating to be a key to unlocking a 
number of dangerous practices followed 
by some aspects of the food industry. 

The investigation of open dating, for 
example, exposed the fact that much of 
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the sour milk being sold in the State was 
the result of attempts by some dairies to 
cut down on the number of deliveries to 
local stores by giving price discounts to 
retailers who purchased greater quanti- 
ties of milk less frequently. 

The special committee is expected to 
report its findings to the full Board on 
September 29. How willing the board is to 
act on open dating will serve as an in- 
dication of whether the State or local 
government can be looked to for effective 
action to protect the consumer, or 
whether such action can only come from 
stepped up pressure at the Federal level. 

Linsert at this point in the RECORD Ma- 
terial describing the actions by the Vir- 
ginia board: 

News RELEASE OF VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE 


A committee of the Virginia Board of Agri- 
culture and Commerce appointed to study 
the possibility of code dating perishable 
food items met in Richmond, August 24. 

The committee was appointed by Pres- 
ident John C. Lester, Jr., following the 
board’s July meeting because of consider- 
able public interest in the open dating of 
grade A milk. The committee was asked 
to broaden its scope and look into the need 
or desire for dating all perishable foods. 

For the past month the committee, which 
includes three board members, Mrs. John A. 
Baker of Arlington, Millard B. Rice, Jr. of 
Phenix, and is chaired by Edward C. Nor- 
man of Purcellville, has been gathering in- 
formation from state and federal organiza- 
tions, industry, educational institutions and 
consumer organizations. At the meeting 
Monday, this material was discussed and 
evaluated. 

Mr. Norman stated the overall objective of 
the committee was to assure quality foods 
for the consuming public and to make rec- 
ommendations to the board for future ac- 
tion. 

At the present time federal legislation is 
under consideration in Washington and the 
committee is following the progress of this 
legislation to see how it would apply in 
Virginia and the need for any possible addi- 
tional legislation on the state level. The 
committee also instructed the department 
staff to survey quality control methods in 
relation to quality of products in retail 
stores. 

The committee is to meet again on Sep- 
tember 28, and will have a preliminary re- 
port available for the Board meeting on 
September 29. 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
July 10, 1970] 
CONSUMERS SHOULD KNOW MAELSTROM IN 
MILEK BOTTLE May DEVELOP 


(By Estelle Jackson) 


A maelstrom in a milk bottle may ‘be de- 
veloping in Virginia. 

The state’s cows may be contented, but 
some Virginia housewives aren’t. They want 
open dating on milk and milk products sold 
in supermarkets and other stores. This would 
mean that pasteurization or pick up dates 
would be printed in terms that the consumer 
could understand: And they have a strong 
ally in Mrs, John A. Baker of Arlington—a 
member of the Virginia State Board of Agri- 
culture and Commerce, the agency that would 
have the power to order such open dating. 

Mrs. Sacha Miller of Springfield, represent- 
ing the Virginia Citizens Consumer Council, 
testified last week before the Virginia Board 
of Agriculture and Commerce, saying that 
perishable products are already marked with 
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the date that they were packaged or the date 
they should be removed from the shelves. 
However, she added, the dates are marked 
in a code that currently benefits only the re- 
tailer. It would be in the interest of the milk 
industry, the retailer and the consumer if 
these codes were replaced with open dates, 
she said. 

Instead of labeling milk with figures such 
as 709, 907, 0524 or 45520 to indicate that it 
should be removed from the shelves by July 
9, milk should be just labeled with the date, 
JUL 9, said Mrs. Miller. 

The Virginia Citizens Consumer Council 
presented petitions asking for open dating 
signed by 300 Virginians during a brief mail- 
ing campaign. Mrs. Miller said signature are 
still being collected. 

The board passed new regulations for pro- 
duction, processing and sale of Grade A milk 
that did not mention open dating, but pro- 
ponents did win a point. 

John C. Lester Jr. of Forest, president of 
the board, appointed a three-member com- 
mittee to study and report on open dating. 
Edward C. Norman of Perceville is chairman 
of the committee, and members are Millard 
B. Rice Jr. of Phenix, and Mrs. Baker. 

This open dating “could possibly include 
other perishable food items,” according to 
Raymond D. Vaughan, who is executive as- 
sistant to the commisisoner of agriculture 
and commerce. 

Wilbur M. Gaunt Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the Virginia Dairy Products Asso- 
ciation, is categorical about what that prob- 
lem is. 

“We are unalterably opposed to open dat- 
ing,” he said, “Some distributors and proces- 
sors do have open dating, and they have all 
kinds of trouble. Dating has nothing to do 
with the freshness of the product—it’s how 
it’s handled that matters,” he said, 

Temperature problems that can originate 
in a retail store—such as storage for an hour 
or so in a back room, or stacking in a cooler 
above the refrigeration line—would not be 
solved by open dating, he said. “Open dating 
has no public health significance.” 

The committee investigating open coding 
will be given aid and advice by industry and 
by members of the department of agriculture 
and commerce. 

M. W. Jefferson, head of dairy inspection 
for the department, said, “We regulatory 
people hate to see the coding question come 
back because of the extreme waste it creates. 
Open dating in our opinion would be an ex- 
tra cost.” 

Jefferson also prophesies that the con- 
sumer would purchase only the milk with the 
latest date, forcing dairies to make daily 
deliveries, and collect day-old milk that was 
“perfectly wholesome.” 

The returned milk would then either be 
dumped, creating sanitary problems, or 
“down-graded"—re-pasteurized at a higher 
temperature than before and used in such 
milk products as ice cream, cheese or butter, 
he said. (State law prohibits the re-pasteur- 
ization and re-sale of milk as such.) 

To extra costs resulting from these pro- 
cedures would be added the costs of the un- 
used and discarded milk cartons, Jefferson 
said. 

Jefferson can enumerate off-the-cuff the 
names of about a dozen localities, including 
Richmond, that have rescinded milk-dating 
regulations in the last 15 years. 

He served as representative of his depart- 
ment on a National Labeling Committee that, 
after six years work, drafted a model label- 
ing law for milk and milk products. 

“Twenty-eight states have adopted it, and 
one thing it says is that (open) dating 
should be prohibited,” said Jefferson. 

Mrs. Baker is wholeheartedly in favor of 
open dating of milk (and of all perishables, 
for that matter) and attributes the seem- 
ing silence of other board members on the 
subject to a lack of exposure to problems of 
milk-buying. “I ask them, have you ever 
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bought a half-gallon of milk for your wife?” 
she says. 

“What we have now in Virginia is real con- 
fusion,” she said, “A coded number is put on 
to show the advance or expiration date, 
which can be six to 10 days after pasteuriza- 
tion. Some milk is on sale two weeks after 
pasteurization. If you read the codes, you still 
don’t know what they mean. (Mrs. Baker 
does concede that proper refrigeration will 
keep bacteria count down, but she questions 
what happens to milk’s vitamin content after 
a time. 

Mrs. Baker wants open dating, but she 
wants a regulation that can be enforced. 

“If you have a strict law, and not enough 
people to enforce it, that could be a disaster,” 
she said. Therefore, she leans toward a regu- 
lation that would require posting the 
pasteurization date on the carton “and let 
the customers make up their own minds. 

An alternative, stricter law—such as is now 
in force in Baltimore—might require print- 
ing on the carton the “pull” or expiration 
date, roughly four days after pasteurization. 

Mrs. Baker has an answer for the argument 
that sour milk can always be returned for 
credit, She says, “I don’t thing that’s the 
answer. We should be able to take for granted 
that food is fresh. And it’s not the easiest 
thing for people—especially mothers with 
little children—to go back. It takes time and 
money.” 

VIRGINIA CITIZENS CONSUMER 
COUNCIL, INC., 
Alezandria, Va., August 24, 1970. 
ELLIS LEVIN, 
Se CONGRESSMAN FARBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ELLIS: Enclosed is a copy of the 
statement prepared by the Virginia Citizens 
Consumer Council and delivered by our 
founding, past president, Mrs. Sacha Miller, 
before the Virginia Board of Agriculture and 
Commerce earlier this summer. This state- 
ment shows the concern of Virginia’s only 
statewide consumer citizens organization 
over open dating and presents a case show- 
ing that it is in the interests of the retailers 
and producers as well as of the consumers 
for open dating to be instituted with regard 
to milk and milk products. 

We are very much aware of the outstand- 
ing efforts that the Congressman has been 
making to call attention to the need for 
open dating in supermarkets and other stores 
and we support him in these efforts. If you 
feel our statement would be of interest to 
others, we would be delighted if you would 
add it to the series of articles you have been 
inserting in the Congressional Record to 
show that consumer groups throughout the 
country are behind the Congressman in his 
campaign for open dating. 

Unfortunately, the Virginia Board of Agri- 
culture and Commerce declined to institute 
open dating of milk and milk products in 
July, and this is one reason why we look to 
the federal government. Hopefully, it can 
act where state governments have been un- 
willing to act in the consumers’ interests. The 
Virginia Board of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, however, has, as a result of its hear- 
ing in July, set up a committee to look into 
packaging and selling of perishables, par- 
ticularly open dating, and we remain hope- 
ful that the Board will at a later date issue 
regulations favoring open dating. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Lavra Horowrrz, 
Board Member. 


Open DATING oF MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 


(Remarks of Sacha K. Miller, past president 
and board member, before the Virginia 
Board of Agriculture and Commerce, July 
2, 1970) 

First, I would like to introduce myself to 
this board. My name is Mrs. Sacha K, Miller. 
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You might say that I am a small business 
woman in that I am in charge of production 
and fiscal responsibility at a small dwelling 
in Fairfax County, Virginia. I am first, and 
foremost, a homemaker with a husband and 
three and one half children. In my spare 
time I am a Board member of the Consumer 
Federation of America, headquartered in 
Washington, D.C., and a Board member of 
the National Consumer League, also head- 
quartered in Washington, D.C. 

I am here today as a Board member and 
past president of the Virginia Citizens Con- 
sumer Council in order to voice our support 
for the open dating of milk and milk 
products. 

When weighing the pros and cons of this 
issue, it is imperative that we consider all 
aspects of open dating. You must consider 
the side of the milk industry and retailer as 
well as that of the consumer. I would like 
to suggest that while considering all of 
these—you keep in mind that usually the 
interests of industry, retailer and consumer 
go hand in hand. These mutual interests, 
when brought to fruitation, result in fair 
play within the market place. In this in- 
stance, fair play is open dating of all milk 
and milk products. Open dating will result 
in- marketplace equality—equal knowledge 
for all—manufacturer, retailer and con- 
sumer. 

At the present time, most perishable focd 
is coded. A code which signifies either the 
date the item was packaged or the date after 
which the item should not be sold. These 
codes serve to advise store personnel when 
items should be removed from the shelf. 
With the codes now in use, far be it for the 
consumer to try and decipher their mean- 
ing. As it stands now, any coding utilized 
by industry and retailers is of great bene- 
fit to the retailer as it helps him in con- 
trolling his inventories. He’s more aware of 
his ordering and has a gauge to go by so 
that he won't over-order. All well and good. 

Now, let’s look at our consumer. She (and 
no offense to you gentlemen here today, but 
she is usually the one we find at the dairy 
counter, meat counters, etc.)—she too is 
running @ small, but equally important 
business. In her own right she is a manu- 
facturer, retailer and consumer rolled into 
one, Let me illustrate. She must purchase, 
or consume, from the retailer. Then she is 
her own “trucker” in the sense that she de- 
livers her goods to her “plant” at 000 Some- 
where Drive, USA, and begins her process of 
manufacturing. Her end products result in, 
hopefully, delicious, nutritional, balanced 
meals and their accompaniments: cakes, cas- 
seroles, pies, chocolate milks, entrees, salads, 
etc. After this labor is spent—she “sells” her 
products to her family. So you see—the little 
consumer is actually the largest industry in 
this country. The consumer is just as con- 
cerned over what I'll call efficient produc- 
tion quotas as your largest industries. 

At this time, all coding is a voluntary ges- 
ture by the manufacturer on behalf of the 
retailer. Since coding is already being done, 
it really isn’t an insurmountable problem to 
undertake, and engage in, “open dating.” 

For instance, I buy milk. My carton is 
stamped with a 709, or a 907, or a 5254, ora 
45520. And usually one, two, or three of these 
numbers are so blurred they are indecipher- 
able to me. But, I know that ultimately, this 
code says this carton of milk is considered 
good until July 9. After which it should be 
disposed of in the name of good health and 
salmonella. I consider myself a fairly intelii- 
gent, Informed consumer. What about those 
consumers who don’t know, or understand, 
these codes? How much better, for all of us, 
to be able to refer to a clear, legible date— 
such as JUL 9. 

If this form of dating, what I am calling 
open dating, were utilized, our consumer 
could also benefit. As I’ve tried to demon- 
strate, our little consumer is in fact, a little 
industry unto itself, with thousands of dol- 
lars at stake; and she too, must maintain an 
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economical inventory and must be able to 
determine shelf-life and health standards for 
those consumers for whom she is responsible. 
Spotlage and shelf life are just as important, 
for efficient management, to her as they are 
to the managers of A & P, Safeway, and Grand 
Union. 

I am not here today to make accusations 
or pass judgment—but, the way this volun- 
try dating or coding is used now, it tends to 
deliberately conceal information which the 
consumer needs vitally in order to make in- 
telligent decisions. 

It has been said that if consumers are 
given the benefit of ‘open-dating,” they will 
buy only the latest items and leave the earlier 
dated ones to spoil, I say—not true! we are 
right back to inventory efficiency. 

Stores can overcome this by closer inven- 
tory controls which would result in goods 
being moved more quickly after being put 
on the shelf and by not mixing goods of 
significantly different ages on the shelves, 
When goods are not sold promptly, they can 
and should be reduced in price to allow the 
consumer to decide whether they are willing 
to purchase slightly older but still relatively 
fresh goods at lower cost. This is done with 
bread and canned goods now. 

We ask that the codes be replaced NOW 
with clear, readable dates. We ask that you 
require the date for removing perishable milk 
products from the shelf be clearly marked on 
the package. 

Many times we have come to Richmond on 
behalf of consumers, asking for regulation 
and truth. We come once again, to the capitol 
of the South, asking for no more, nor any 
less, than Truth-in-Dating. ...I thank you. 


[Release from Virginia Citizens Consumer 
Council, Inc.] 


VCOC Asks FOR OPEN DATING ON MILK AND 
MILK PRODUCTS 


RicHMonpD.—In testimony presented today 
(Juty 2} to the Virginia Board of Agriculture 
and Commerce, the Virginia Citizens Con- 
sumer Cv. uncil (VOCO) asked for open dating 
on milk and milk products sold in super- 
markets and other stores in Virginia. 

Perishable products are already marked 
with the date they were packaged or the date 
they should be removed from the shelves, 
said Mrs. Sacha Miller, speaking on behalf of 
the Council and to the state’s consumers. 
However, she added, the dates are marked in 
a code that currently benefits only the re- 
taller. It would be in the interest of the 
milk industry, the retailer, and the con- 
sumer if these codes were replaced with open 
dates, she said. 

Instead of labeling milk with letters like 
709, 907, 05254, or 45520 to Indicate that it 
should be removed from the shelves by 
July 9, milk should just be labeled with the 
date, JUL 9, the Consumer Council testimony 
maintained. 

“We ask that codes be replaced now with 
clear, readable dates. We ask that you re- 
quire the dates for removing perishable milk 
products from the shelves to be clearly 
marked on the package,” Mrs. Miller said. 

To back up the VCCC's request for open 
dating in Virginia, Mrs. Miller presented the 
Board of Agriculture and Commerce with a 
number of petitions signed by citizens 
throughout the state asking for open dating. 
She said that because the Council had only 
a short time before the hearing to circulate 
the petitions, signatures are still being col- 
lected and will be forwarded to the Board 
as they arrive. 

In her testimony, Mrs. Miller developed the 
idea that the housewife, like the store owner, 
is running a business operation in running 
her home. “Spoilage and shelf life are just 
as important to her as they are to the man- 
agers of A & P, Safeway, and Grand Union,” 
Mrs. Miller said. 
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Relatively speaking, the housewife has just 
as much money at stake as the shopkeeper 
does, Mrs. Miller continued. Her plant is her 
home. She must purchase supplies from the 
stores, with which she manufactures finished 
“products” (e.g. chocolate milk, cakes, cas- 
seroles, etc.) which she must “sell” to a 
group of consumers, her family. The little 
consumer is, in fact, the largest industry in 
the nation, said Mrs. Miller. 

Mrs. Miller, a founder and past president of 
the VCCC, introduced herself as “a mother 
and homemaker with 3% children.” She is 
currently a board member of the VCCC, the 
Consumer Federation of America, and the 
National Consumers League. 

[From the Washington Post, July 4, 1970] 
“SHELF Lire” DATE ASKED FoR MILK 

A Virginia consumer group has asked the 
state’s Board of Agriculture and Commerce 
to require that packages of milk and milk 
products sold in food stores bear the date 
the item can be expected to spoil. 

Most milk processors use codes on the 
packages to tell store managers either when 
the item should be pulled from the shelf or 
when the product was packaged. 

Mrs. Sacha Miller, a board member of the 
Virginia Citizens Consumer Council, testi- 
fying before the state board Thursday said 
“spoilage and shelf life are just as impor- 
tant to her (the consumer) as they are to 
the managers” of stores. 

Food store officials have said they only 
sell milk that they know will last at least a 
week in home refrigerators before spoiling. 

They also contend that if they placed the 
actual spoilage dates on products, shoppers 
would buy only the freshest items. This, the 
store Officials say, would result in wasted 
products and higher operating costs that 
would be passed on to consumers. 


PRESIDENT’S DECISION TO FLY THE 
AMERICAN FLAG CONTINUOUSLY 
AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 31, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it 
has come to my attention that President 
Richard M. Nixon has given orders for 
around-the-clock flying of the American 
flag at the White House. 

This decision is made possible because 
the American flag may be flown at night 
if it is properly lighted. Steps have been 
taken for special lighting effects at the 
White House, and it is my understanding 
the effect of the flag flying over the 
President’s house at night is most 
inspiring. 

I commend the President for taking 
this step. Further, Mr. Walter R. Martin, 
president general of the National Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
has also praised the President for this 
action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from General Martin 
to the President dated August 27, 1970, 
be published in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE 
SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Your recent deci- 
sion to fly the American Flag over the White 
House twenty-four hours a day is strongly 
endorsed by the Sons of the American Rey- 
olution. Particularly now, when some of 
our people seem to have forgotten that 
thousands of Americans have died so that 
our flag might fly over a free country; your 
action is proper, appropriate and justified. 

As the thirty-seventh President of the 
United States, your job is probably more 
difficult than that of any of your predeces- 
sors. Our Country is striving to prove that 
government. of the people, for the people, 
and by the people will not perish. People 
of diverse political philosophy, aided by 
misguided but, perhaps, conscientious stu- 
dents and well-meaning adults, are suc- 
cessfully promoting anarchy. 

Our flag is a rallying point around which 
all Americans can join; all races, creeds, and 
colors, The Sons of the American Revolution 
was founded in 1889 by descendants of those 
brave men who wrested independence from 
tyranny. We are dedicated to the principles 
for which they fought, especially the pre- 
servation of human freedom. The Flag is the 
visible symbol of America, and it is only 
right that it be flown twenty-four hours a 
day to remind all of us that we are free; 
and must rededicate ourselves to remain so, 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER R. MARTIN, 
President General. 


DESEGREGATION, NORTH AND 
SOUTH 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very interested to notice in the news 
accounts of today, and also yesterday, 
that President Nixon and a group of his 
top Washington advisers were to fly to 
New Orleans today to talk with people 
from seven Southern States about how 
fast and how far school desegregation 
will be carried out in the South this fall. 

This is commendable, and I hope the 
President comes up with some workable 
solution. 

But it would seem to me, Mr. Speaker, 
and it would seem to most of the people 
in my area of the country and indeed to 
most people of the United States, that 
if this administration is in fact inter- 
ested in carrying out the law equally 
there must be evenhanded justice. 

Mr. Speaker, it would seem to me that 
if this administration is genuinely in- 
terested in justice and carrying out the 
laws, it would be just as concerned with 
segregation in the North as in the South. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, as 
of today, there is more genuine segrega- 
tion in the North and in Chicago itself 
than there is in the whole State of Ala- 
bama. 

If this administration is truly inter- 
ested in carrying out the law of the 
land and in treating everyone fairly, then 
I would say it is time to bring lawsuits 
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elsewhere than in Alabama, Georgia, and 
Mississippi. There are 90 school suits 
consolidated in one suit in the middle 
district of Alabama. There has not been 
one suit filed in Illinois that I know any- 
thing about or in any other State that 
has in fact more segregation than we 
have. 

Mr. Speaker, I am again calling on 
the Department of Justice today to start 
enforcing the law fairly throughout the 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, according to June, 1970, 
statistics prepared by HEW in its “Sur- 
vey of 93 of the 100 Largest Elementary 
and Secondary School Districts,” there 
are over 87 percent of Chicago’s Negro 
students going to schools in essentially 
all-black schools. An all-black school is 
defined by HEW as having an enrollment 
of between 90 and 100 percent Negro 
students. Only 3.4 percent of Chicago’s 
blacks are attending integrated school 
systems. An integrated school, according 
to the Health, Education, and Welfare 
definition, is one where blacks are en- 
rolled with 50 percent or more of the stu- 
dent population consisting of white 
students. 

The survey continues pointing to the 
double-standard policies that are ignored 
in the North and abhorred in the South. 
How can the schools outside the South 
continue to receive preferential treat- 
ment when their school systems are much 
more segregated, when there is much less 
effort by them to obey the law? The an- 
swer is simple. They are allowed to keep 
their segregated neighborhood school 
systems while busing and closing of 
schools is rampant throughout the 
Southern States. 

We in the South are not asking for 
special handling and special treatment. 
We are merely asking that laws which we 
deem unworkable, especially in regard to 
busing, be applied equally throughout 
the United States. We are sick and tired 
of being the scapegoat. If the laws being 
applied in the South are just and equal, 
we demand that they also be applied 
justly and equally to all sections of the 
country. 

Schools in the South are complying, 
but HEW’s own statistics—which appear 
below—show clearly that this is not the 
case outside of the South, 

If they mean what they say and the 
law applies in every State, enforce it in 
every State—not just in the South. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a tabulation of 
the HEW survey: 


TAKEN FROM HEW'S “1969-70 SURVEY OF THE LARGEST 
100 SCHOOLS” 


[In percent] 


ttending 
attendin; 
integrated 


City schools 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE SEVENTIES: A TIME FOR 
GIANT STEPS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, much talk 
is heard these days about “the sixties” 
and the great changes which occurred 
in the United States during this period. 
One of the fields in which the founda- 
tions of major innovations were laid, 
but to which little public attention has 
been given, is that of education. 

In the past 10 years psychologists, 
sociologists, linguists, and educators as 
well as leaders in almost every profes- 
sion, have devoted a great deal of effort 
toward learning how the growing process 
of young minds can best be fostered. Ex- 
periments have been made; new forms 
have been tried; the potentialities of the 
computer have been exploited; and a 
great deal has been learned. 

This progress has not been confined 
to the urban school systems and the 
problems of the “culturally disadvan- 
taged.” Programs are underway to better 
stimulate the maximum development of 
each individual’s unique capabilities, 
regardless of his social background. The 
rigidities of a system based solely upon 
IQ ratings are becoming apparent, and 
they are being changed. The growth 
process of one’s creative abilities is be- 
coming better understood, as are the 
methods of conveying an appreciation for 
the beauty of art and music. 

Although many of these developments 
may not yet have appeared in most of 
our school systems across the country, 
new techniques are becoming more 
widely utilized, producing new possibili- 
ties about which every parent should 
be aware. 

The character of these changes, which 
will become more prevalent during the 
seventies, is concisely described in an ar- 
ticle printed recently in the Education 
Digest under the authorship of Joe L. 
Frost and G. Thomas Rowland. I insert 
this article in the Record at this time 
for the benefit of my colleagues and all 
concerned citizens: 

THE Seventies: A TIME ror GIANT STEPS 
(By Joe L. Frost and G. Thomas Rowland) 

The course of educational events during 
the sixties was unique in history. The poor 
were discovered; the obsolescence of the 
slum schools was exposed; early childhood 
education was rediscovered; technology in- 
vaded the schools; federal support spurred 
innovation; the hippies and student militant 
groups forced public attention to focus on 
our stumbling schools; teachers, too, decided 
to join the act and demanded the right to 
participate in the politics that permeate 
schools. 

In general, life was exciting for educators 
of the sixties, though most of them took only 
baby steps toward the future. Few were able 
to break away from ingrained notions about 
norms and grades, workbooks and basals, and 
free themselves to be daring and courageous 
in educational programing. Federal funds 
were responsible for practically all the in- 


novations of the sixties. There is no reason 
to believe that these innovations—Head 


Start, research and development centers, 
regional laboratories, libraries, Title I in- 
structional programs, to mention a few— 
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would have been supplied by any other 
source, nor is there reason to fear that fed- 
eral sources will be less important during 
the seventies. 

Assuming sympathetic politicians, the 
seventies will be a decade of unprecedented 
progress in education. The few adventurous 
educators of the sixties will attract a size- 
able following during the seventies. Cooper- 
ation and teamwork among teachers, spe- 
cialists, administrators, and consultative 
sources will permanently erase the isola- 
tionism of individual teachers. Although 
very young children will continue to receive 
the close attention of one familiar adult, 
this adult will be a member of an instruc- 
tional team composed of highly specialized 
people, semiprofessionals, and a clerical 
worker. 

After hundreds of years of honored serv- 
ice, our education system is being accused 
of social obsolescence. Its critics feel that 
time and too many encounters have made 
once-keen professionals tough, and that they 
fail to respond. If such is true, time may 
be running out for education as it was 
known and practiced in the first half of 
this century. 

In the late sixties, the great urban schools 
were the embodiment of all the ills of edu- 
cation. The urban school structure was at- 
tacked at its very core. One proposal was 
that the enormous structure be divided into 
smaller structures which would be more man- 
ageable and more in touch with the commu- 
nities they serve. This concept of decentral- 
ization, and the battles it engendered, may 
well be recognized in the future as a key 
element in the evolution of education. At 
stake was the need for a school to work with 
the children of a community rather than to 
attempt to force them into some fantasized 
norm. 

Tragically not everyone believes that the 
teacher of the sixties really cared about the 
cries for change which came from ghetto 
parents whose own educational experiences 
had chained them to poverty. If teachers who 
punch timeclocks and commute continue to 
exist in the seventies, then the school will 
have continued to exist as an irrelevance 
to education instead of a necessity, and so- 
ciety will turn to some other alternative. 

The teacher of the seventies will neces- 
sarily come to terms with the essential hu- 
manity of students. Sensitivity development 
will certainly become a vital part of the 
education of teachers. For the teacher to 
be sensitive does not mean a compromise 
with science. Indeed, the sensitivity of sci- 
ence may well hold the key to the needed 
changes in educative processes. Massive re- 
search related.to learning and memory. is 
coming from biochemistry and neurophysi- 
ology, and the frontiers it opens for edu- 
cation almost stagger the imagination. Per- 
haps we will find out in the seventies what 
all this new knowledge will mean for the 
educator, just as we will surely come to 
terms with the possibility that the nature 
of the individual, as reflected in the chromo- 
somatic mosaic, largely influences the learn- 
ing processes. This may mean that conten- 
tual objectives will have to be radically re- 
thought and revised so that the teacher can 
approach the student on a genuinely indi- 
vidual basis. 

One of the most remarkable possibilities 
for the future is concerned with the science 
of child development. Educators have come 
to understand at last that the reasoning 
of the child is not inferior but qualitatively 
different. And they have been forced to come 
to terms with the idea that if the brain is 
the functional organ of intelligent behavior, 
and if that organ can, as research has dem- 
onstrated, be made more effective by experi- 
ence, then there is an important possibility 
that education can overcome the debilitating 


effects of deprivation in early childhood. 
As the allied sciences of psychology and 
education bulld toward an interdisciplinary 
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science of human behavior, the notion of 
“an intelligence” should fade away. The IQ 
will be abandoned as false and unworthy, 
though reevaluation of measures of intelli- 
gent behavior will not cease, since they do 
have value in helping the teacher plan for 
the needs of children. 

The contentual objectives of the seventies 
will be expressed in a to-the-point fashion, 
reflecting the skill of educators who apply 
objective criterions in their search for cur- 
ricular relevancies. As the teacher plans from 
ordinal (as opposed to normative) bases, and 
as the conceptual structures of the respec- 
tive fields of inquiry are clarified, it will be- 
come possible to avoid traditional hit-or- 
miss teaching. 

The linguist stepped heavily into the edu- 
cational scene of the sixties, adding consid- 
erable fuel to old controversies about the 
teaching of speaking, spelling, reading, and 
writing. As linguists pool their talents with 
psychologists, educators, sociologists, and 
anthropologists to discover structure in lan- 
guage and apply it in dynamic societal con- 
texts, the implications for greater flexibility 
of teacher attack will become obvious and 
exciting. 

The teacher and the child will discover 
new avenues for vitalizing communication— 
nonverbal clues, multiple media, the fine 
arts. The supporting personnel-administra- 
tor team will pool skills to build diagnostic 
programs in every content area. 

In the social studies curriculum, topics 
once considered taboo or overly difficult— 
sex, racial relations, violence, politics, eco- 
nomic systems, pollution, war—will be 
among fields of inquiry. Key concepts and 
generalizations will replace the “quiz show” 
content of the past. As humanistic, social, 
and intellectual objectives become relevant 
to our times, the effects will be observed in 
the miniature society of the classroom. 

Despite verbal homage, the spirit of in- 
quiry is still absent from most science and 
mathematics instruction. Even in many of 
the newer programs, more attention is given 
to what and how content is to be taught 
than to how learning is to take place. In the 
near future, the collective possibilities of sci- 
ence and mathematics programs for drama- 
tizing related studies will become clear. 

Esthetic education in the schools is a rel- 
atively untapped field. Art and music are 
rarely taught in ways that develop love and 
understanding for the art form. We suggest 
that the skills prerequisite to sensory inten- 
sification are identifiable; that a hierarchial 
structuring of performance criterions lead- 
ing to increased awareness in individuals is 
possible; and that the forthcoming decade 
will witness the fruition of these goals. 

If giant steps are taken, schools of the 
seventies will reject normative teaching in 
practice as they have already done in theory. 
The child will no longer receive letter grades; 
grade levels will be abolished. These will 
be replaced by a continuous diagnostic pro- 
gram apppropriate to the individual child. 
The teacher will devote his time to teaching 
relevant processes of scientific inquiry, and 
the computer will provide for the repetitive 
type of learning through individually tai- 
lored programs, as well as for record-keeping, 
reporting to parents, and diagnostic evalu- 
ation, 

International television via satellites will 
revolutionize communication of societal 
roles. The complexities of cultural interde- 
pendencies will crease new problems unimag- 
inably complex, and the concept of the 
school as an institution set apart from so- 
ciety at large will grow increasingly obso- 
lescent. 

The school may assist parents in develop- 
ing appropriate out-of-school activities, but 
arduous homework will be rejected. Schools 
will utilize musums, parks, libraries, the- 
aters, industrial complexes, farms, and other 
sites as classrooms for providing experiences 
geared to the unique interests of students. 
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Early childhood education will be univer- 
sal. Regional laboratories and other federally 
sponsored organizations will develop imagina- 
tive programs and assist schools in develop- 
ment activities. Teacher aides (paraprofes- 
sionals) will assist the teaching team and 
even assume some instructional roles, There 
will be times for small group instruction, in- 
dividual explorations, and large auditorium- 
type activities using media in imaginative 
ways. 

Teachers will have time for inservice edu- 
cation during school hours. Working closely 
with teacher-education institutions and 
using the resources of research centers and 
regional laboratories, the principal will find 
that his primary task is ensuring the ongo- 
ing education of his staff. His partnership 
with teacher-education institutions will be 
cultivated to the extent that college stu- 
dents will have semiprofessional roles in the 
public schools. University personnel will as- 
sume instructional duties for both college 
students and public school teachers in this 
cooperative relationship. 

The “training program” for teacher edu- 
cation will be swept out like cobwebs from 
colleges and schools of education. Teachers 
are not trained, and this will become clear 
when we realize that those who think cre- 
atively should be more valued than those 
who conform. 

If giant steps are taken, the educator will 
be a scientist-professional, qualified to an- 
alyze the data of behavior and then to couple 
this behavioral analysis with a keen under- 
standing of human development in order to 
plan precise, effective intervention with the 
objective of change toward a predetermined 
goal. 


UNIVERSITY CENTERS FOR 
RATIONAL ALTERNATIVES 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1970 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on June 8, 
my good friend the able and distin- 
guished majority leader very kindly 
placed in the Recorp the partial text of 
my commencement address delivered at 
Gettysburg College in my Common- 
wealth. My remarks were an appeal to 
reason and an urging that all of us seek 
to assert our strongly held views with 
a deep and honorable respect for the dif- 
fering opinions of others. 

Reason and mutual tolerance are in- 
dispensable to the survival of academic 
institutions. One organization that seeks 
to uphold these principles is University 
Centers for Rational Alternatives. This 
organization, whose national headquar- 
ters is located at 110 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y., was established early 
last year to encourage faculty members 
on college and university campuses 
across the Nation to organize local chap- 
ters in defense of academic freedom and 
integrity. 

One of the founders and chairman of 
this distinguished group of scholars and 
teachers is Prof. Sidney Hook, of New 
York University, author of the recently 
published book, “Academic Freedom and 
Academic Anarchy.” On July 23, Profes- 
sor Hook testified on behalf of Univer- 
sity Centers for Rational Alternatives 
before the President’s Commission on 
Campus Unrest, whose Chairman is the 
distinguished former Governor of my 
Commonwealth, the Honorable William 
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W. Scranton. I ask unanimous consent 
that Professor Hook’s statement be 
printed in the Recorp. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that a list of the officers 
and directors of University Centers for 
Rational Alternatives be printed at the 
conclusion of Professor Hook’s state- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TESTIMONY OF Pror. SmNEY Hook or NEw 
York UNIVERSITY, PRESIDENT OF UNIVERSITY 
CENTERS FOR RATIONAL ALTERNATIVES, BE- 
FORE THE PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION IN- 
QUIRING INTO THE CAUSES OF CAMPUS 
UNREST 


University Centers for Rational Alterna- 
tives is a grass-roots organization of scholars 
and teachers of different educational and 
political viewpoints. It is united by its dedi- 
cation to three basic propositions, The first is 
that the entire academic community should 
freely and continuously participate in re- 
solving all issues of educational policy. The 
second is that there is no place for violence 
or the threat of violence in this process of 
evaluation and decision. The third is that 
the academic community must gird itself 
against all threats to the academic freedom 
of scholars and teachers, from without and 
within. 

American colleges and universities today 
face the gravest crisis in their history. Some 
university presidents to the contrary not- 
withstanding, it is not a crisis caused by lack 
of money. It is a crisis caused by the lack of 
a coherent educational philosophy and by a 
betrayal of the primary commitment of the 
university to the quest for truth and integ- 
rity in inquiry, in learning, and teaching, 
All the money in the world cannot remedy 
the failures of nerve and intelligence that 
follow from the loss of central purpose. Nor 
is the crisis one of student unrest—if unrest 
is related to the pursuit of an education, to 
interest in ideas and beliefs. Intellectual 
unrest is not a problem but a virtue, and no 
university can have too much of it if the 
university is engaged in genuine educational 
tasks, The problem and threat is not aca- 
demic unrest but academic disruption and 
violence, which flow from substituting the 
political goals of action for the academic 
goals of learning. 

Some academic administrators are cur- 
rently seeking to muddy the waters by pre- 
tending that the public is getting fed up 
with controversy, and that the chief threat 
to academic freedom today comes from with- 
out and not from within. This is noisome 
hogwash—intended to draw attention away 
from what is actually happening on our 
campuses. The public’s objection, of course, 
is not to controversy, for intellectual con- 
troversy is the life of mind. The public's 
objection is to how controversy is carried 
on—to the use of bombs, arson, vandalism, 
Physical assault, and other expressions of 
violent.and destructive impulses and desires. 

Most of the problems that plague the 
American university today and threaten its 
future as a genuine educational institution 
can be traced to one fundamental, poisoned 
premise. This is the view that unless “the 
major social and foreign policy problems of 
our society” are solved satisfactorily, campus 
disruption and violence will continue. Lead- 
ing university administrators have endorsed 
this proposition. One of them has even 
proclaimed that academic violence in part 
“derives from the distance separating the 
American dream from the American reality.” 
This view and the actions that flow from it 
lead first to the political polarization of the 
campus, then to the political alienation of 
the campus from the general community 
and, if unchecked, will result in “academic 


genocide,” the destruction of academic free- 
dom. 
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What is wrong with this view? Many things. 
First, there will always be a disparity between 
the American dream and reality, especially 
when, as we. raise our sights higher, we rede- 
fine the meaning and content of that dream. 
Second, in an open society of umcoerced 
opinion, there will always be social and for- 
eigi policy problems. In either case, if we ac- 
cept the above view, we are confronted with 
a prospect of unending academic violence. 

Third, this view perverts the university's 
function, which, in part, is to study social 
and political problems and to analyze alter- 
native purported solutions to them. This 
view transforms an agenda of study into an 
agenda of action, and therewith converts the 
university into a political organization, agi- 
tating for the adoption of partisan political 
measures. It jeopardizes the university’ tax- 
exempt status and invites political reprisals 
from a public that does not share its politi- 
cal commitments. 

Fourth, and most important, it violates the 
fundamental principles of political democ- 
racy, by threatening resort to force and yio- 
lence unless the community adopts the solu- 
tions to social and foreign-policy problems 
advocated not by the majority of the elector- 
ate, but rather by en elite minority. 

To whose satisfaction must the “major 
social and foreign policy problems of our so- 
ciety” be solved before we have surcease of 
campus violence and turmoil? Even if there 
were complete unanimity among students 
and faculty on how such problems are to be 
solved—which is far from being the case— 
what right would they have to demand that 
the solutions they advocate be adopted by 
the community? Such decisions are for the 
representative legislative bodies of a democ- 
racy to make! The political process is open 
to students and faculty on the same footing 
as to all other qualified citizens. For a fa- 
natical minority of students and faculty to 
use, or to threaten, or merely to condone 
violence when they have failed to persuade 
or convince the electorate, shows profound 
contempt for democratic due process. 

Suppose the trade unionists or the farmers 
of the nation, who are also minorities but 
much more numerous than students, were to 
threaten violence unless “the major social 
and foreign policy problems of our society” 
were met to their satisfaction? Everybody 
would recognize such threats a subversive 
of the democratic process, and as harbingers 
of fascist rule, no matter what the deceptive 
rhetoric in which such threats were clothed. 

Actually the university community is not 
homogeneous. The most militant student 
factions are small minorities. And they make 
no bones about their hostility to democracy, 
their scorn for rational process. Their he- 
roes are the leaders of the most ruthless 
dictatorships—Lenin, Mao-tse-tung, Castro, 
Ho Chi Minh, Che Guevara. They openly 
deciare that “major social and foreign prob- 
lems of our society” can never be solved to 
their satisfaction and that their goal is the 
destruction of our society. 

How then account for their influence, for 
their ability to create a major crisis in 
American higher education? There are many 
reasons. Among them are the great publicity 
buildup that extremist student groups and 
their irresponsible leaders have received in 
the mass media. (Liberal students who do 
not threaten to blow up computers are not 
news, no matter how intelligent their pro- 
grams of educational reform.) 

More important is administrative coward- 
ice, and in consequence of this cowardice, 
administrative connivance. The scenario runs 
something like this. Different extremist 
groups vie with each other in making all 
sorts of demands on the university admin- 
istration, coupled with a threat to tear the 
university apart. In hopes of winning them 
over, or of purchasing peace, the administra- 
tion, often with the support of the faculty, 
ylelds to at least some of the demands, at 
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the same time granting amnesty for defiance 
of rules governing student conduct. The 
mood of “peace at any price,” together with 
actual fear of physical harassment, becomes 
dominant. The extremists escalate their de- 
mands until administrations and faculties, 
to avoid a new confrontation, yield on issues 
that politicalize the campus. Thus the uni- 
versity is “saved” by transforming, indeed 
reversing, its raison d’etre. A handful of ex- 
tremists gain considerable prestige, while 
those who disagree with them appear inef- 
fectual. Violence and the threat of violence 
seem to pay. Or, if the administration resists 
but violence gets out of hand, and measures 
of meeting it also get out of hand (as at Kent 
State), a sense of collective guilt weakens the 
will to resistance of almost all administra- 
tors; faculty bodies are weakened in the 
same way; and again the end result of cow- 
ardice and the illusion that violence can be 
made to pay. 

An obvious consequence of the politicali- 
zation of the university is erosion of the 
academic freedom—of the right to teach and 
the right to learn—of both faculty and stu- 
dents. Once a university as a corporate body 
takes a political stand, teachers who dis- 
agree with that stand are harassed. When 
classes are suspended for purposes of politi- 
cal demonstration, or when universities are 
closed down by student “strikes,” the teach- 
er's freedom to teach has been abridged, or 
the right of nonstriking students freely to 
attend their classes has been destroyed. Even 
before recent events led some prestigious 
universities to mobilize their educational re- 
sources to influence Congress to take par- 
ticular political actions, or led many of their 
students and some of their teachers to strike 
in behalf of causes that had nothing to do 
with educational issues (as in the case of 
the Yale strike on behalf of the Black Pan- 
thers), or led administrators to encourage 
the closing down of their institutions in 
the fall (as at Princeton) to permit elec- 
tioneering for so-called “peace candidates”— 
even before these events, intimidation of 
faculty members and students by student 
extremists had become widespread. 

It is no exaggeration to say that on many 
American campuses today academic freedom 
has been severely crippled. Certain extremist 
groups have interfered with the rights of 
students and faculty to hear views that dis- 
agree with or challenge their own. The conse- 
quence of the so-called Free Speech Move- 
ment at Berkeley is that in many areas free 
speech has disappeared at that campus. And 
not only at Berkeley! At scores of universities 
the extremist speakers representing revolu- 
tionary or antigovernment points of view 
are made welcome, but the meetings of other 
groups either critical of the extremists or 
offering forums to contrary positions are not 
tolerated. Their meetings are disrupted. 
Their speakers are shouted down, sometimes 
assaulted. While spokesmen for movements 
hostile to the government have unlimited 
freedom to incite to violent action in op- 
posing government policies, spokesmen for 
these policies are often barred from campuses 
or can appear only under heavy police escort. 
By and large, in the affected institution, 
faculty and administration either remain 
silent or issue ineffectual news releases 
mildly deprecating the worst excesses. Even 
when official guests of the university have 
been insulted or scandalously mistreated, 
the administrations and faculty bodies seem 
loath to inyoke or enforce disciplinary action. 

On some campuses, fanatical student ex- 
tremists have disrupted with relative im- 
punity classes of professors of whom they 
have disapproved. Both students and faculty 
members have been threatened with bodily 
harm. On other campuses, similar elements 
have refused to permit student bodies to 
choose freely among curricular options re- 
lating to subjects connected with. national 
defense, or have refused to abide by the 
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majority student decision, once it was ex- 
pressed. Scientists whose projects these 
fanatics have declared to be not in the public 
interest have been denounced, and attacks 
have been made against their laboratories. 
Most shameful of all, student fanatics have 
received the support of faculty allies who 
have encouraged and extenuated attacks on 
the academic freedom of their professional 
colleagues. 

In view of the foregoing arguments and the 
mountains of evidence that can be cited, it 
is clearly demonstrable that universities 
that permit themselves to be politicalized are 
betraying their mission to serve as “citadels 
of reason, sanity, and civility in a deeply 
troubled world.” Although opportunistic ad- 
ministrators with flexible backbone have 
opened the doors of their institutions to 
academic vandals, in the last analysis it has 
been the faculties who have been chiefiy re- 
sponsible for the decline in academic freedom. 
For they have lacked moral courage to up- 
hold the professional standards of their call- 
ing as teachers and seekers of truth. 

It remains to be asked: What is to be 
done? What measures must be adopted to 
insure a receding of the flood of violence 
and confrontation that has engulfed so many 
of our colleges and universities? How can 
we bring peace to the campus—a peace now 
shattered all too often by those who have 
cried loudest for peace in the world? There 
is no panacea with which this can be quickly 
done. We cannot abolish history or retrieve 
all the errors of the past, both of omission 
and commission. But I wish to submit an 
educational strategy that has recommended 
itself, as a possible first, tentative step, to 
the officers and members of University Cen- 
ters for Rational Alternatives. This strategy, 
based on study of scores of educational dis- 
orders, is designed to work towards prevent- 
ing outbreaks of violence on campuses so far 
as possible, and possibly to limit or contain 
it. whenever it occurs, by methods acceptable 
to the overwhelming majority of the uni- 
versity community. The particular proposals 
that the strategy involves stem from a union 
of experience and common sense, They are 
not to be blindly followed anywhere or every- 
where. On the contrary, they need to be in- 
telligently adapted to specific emergencies. 

A. The first thing to do is to convoke a 
representative assembly of the constituent 
parts of the university community—faculty, 
students, and administrators. Its chief busi- 
ness should be to draft the principles that 
are to serve as guidelines affecting the ex- 
pression of dissent on any matter of interest 
to the academy, whether great or small. The 
drafting of such principles should be fol- 
lowed by the drafting of specific rules of 
implementation that spell out clearly— 
among other things—the kinds of conduct 
and behavior that shall constitute prima 
facie violations of the limits of legitimate 
dissent. At the beginning of each academic 
year, the principles and rules established in 
this way should be examined, and either re- 
affirmed or modified in the light of experi- 
ence. Pains should be taken to make this 
reappraisal an intellectualy meaningful ex- 
perience, not a mechanical ritual of aca- 
demic piety. Academic due process should 
be linked up with rational process and— 
mutatis mutandis—with due process gen- 
erally, so that conclusions will not only be 
fair but will be seen to be fair. 

B. The rules implementing the principles 
should make provision for the establishment 
of a representative faculty-student disci- 
pline committee. The procedures for con- 
ducting hearings and the rules of behavior 
for defendants, complainants, and witnesses 
should be explicitly endorsed by the academic 
community or its representatives. The rules 
should clearly set forth the sanctions to be 
invoked against members of the academic 
community, whether students, teachers, or 
administrators, who disrupt the judicial pro- 
ceedings of the discipline committee. 
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C. Violations of rules should be promptly 
punished by the appropriate agreed upon 
sanctions. 

D. In the event of forcible disruption of 
the academic process, faculty and student 
marshals, equipped with cameras, should be 
empowered by the academic community to 
maintain order, report participants, and re- 
main in liaison with the responsible officers 
of the university. 

E. When a situation acquires a gravity 
beyond the power of faculty and student 
marshals to cope with it, the administrative 
authorities, after consultation with the ex- 
ecutive or other appropriate committee of 
the academic community, should apply to 
the courts for injunctive relief, without sus- 
pending their own sanctions. 

F. If the court injunction is disregarded, 
its enforcement should be left to the civil 
authorities. 

G. If and when matters reach an extreme 
pass and hazards to life and limb—caused 
by arson, assault, vandalism, or whatever— 
can be contained only by use of police power, 
faculty and student marshals should ac- 
company law enforcement officers, so that 
their mission may more probably be accom- 
plished without force where resistance is not 
offered, and with minimum force where it is. 

H. Where the scale of violence—for ex- 
ample, through intervention by large out- 
side, nonstudent forces, as can happen in 
urban centers—takes on a magnitude that 
makes the previous steps inadequate or cre- 
ates an atmosphere in which teaching and 
learning are impossible, the university may 
have to shut down for a limited period, and 
the preservation of life and academic prop- 
erty entrusted to the civil authorities. In 
such a case, before reopening, university 
sanctions against those found guilty of vio- 
lence or inciting to violence, whether stu- 
dents or members of the faculty, should be 
strictly enforced. Amnesty for crimes of 
“academic genocide” can only invite their 
repetition. 

The above strategy is designed to fore- 
stall costly and senseless violence, preserve 
or restore peace on the campus, and obviate 
the inescapable punitive legislation that 
continued violence will precipitate, It has 
the added advantage that, in case of failure, 
whether during the designing or the imple- 
mentation stages, it will become obvious 
who the offenders are. I wish to conclude, 
however, with the reminder that in the long 
run the most serious threat to the integrity 
of teaching and learning comes not from 
the criminal violence of extremists but from 
measures of appeasement and captulation, 
adopted in the vain hope of curbing their 
frenzy. The wounds that will prove the most 
dangerous to the survival of academic free- 
dom—without which the university is un- 
deserving of its name—are the wounds that 
the academy inflicts on itself, in the course 
of bewildered and hysterical efforts to ward 
off further attacks by its enemies, chiefly 
its enemies within its own walls. 

The history of American higher education 
is a history of change. Violence has never 
played an appreciable role in that history. 
It need not play a role today if it is recog- 
nized that the university is not responsible 
for the existence of war, poverty, and similar 
evils; that the solution of these and allied 
problems lies in the hands of the democratic 
citizenry and not of a privileged éllite; and 
that the primary function of higher educa- 
tion is the quest for knowledge, wisdom, 
and vision—not the conquest of political 
power, The universities can by indirection 
help in the solution of “major social and for- 
eign policy problems” by providing the 
knowledge, wisdom, and vision required for 
intelligent action—but only if it retains its 
relative autonomy and objectivity, and free- 
dom from partisan political bias. 
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FLETCHER THOMPSON REPORTS 
TO YOU 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I insert my most recent news- 
letter in the Recorp in order that it may 
be made available to all the Members 
who receive the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and are not on my mailing list. 

The newsletter follows: 

FLETCHER THOMPSON REPORTS TO You 

Deak FRIEND: Truth in housing.—Should 
you have a right to know at the time that 
property near your home is being rezoned 
whether a low-rent, taxpayer-subsidized 
housing complex will be built or not? Or, 
should the Atlanta Housing Authority be 
allowed to put low-rent housing on property 
originally zoned for regular apartments, thus 
denying the homeowners a chance for a hear- 
ing on the change of use? The Atlanta Hous- 
ing Authority is now trying to force low-rent 
housing similar to Carver Homes and Perry 
Homes into well-established neighborhoods 
without letting the homeowners in the neigh- 
borhoods know of their plans until it is too 
late. Why? 

Fraud at Red Oak.—The deception prac- 
ticed on local residents and your Congress- 
man first came to light with the notification 
for funding of $4.5 million low-rent 
housing project at Red Oak. Notification of 
HUD's approval of the project was the first 
word your Congressman or the homeowners 
received that the project was even being con- 
sidered at that site. The Atlanta Housing 
Authority had not notified me nor the home- 
owners that it had submitted such a pro- 
posal on land which had been zoned for reg- 
ular apartments. Only after the announce- 
ment of the approval of the project did the 
true facts come to light which I say reveals 
blatant deception practiced on the home- 
owners in Red Oak. 

Luxury apartments? Information supplied 
me about the Red Oak project and details 
now coming to light on other proposed proj- 
ects show unmistakably that land which was 
zoned on the premise of regular or “luxury 
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apartments” is being converted to low- 
income housing without letting the neigh- 
bors know the truth before such is done. If 
the Atlanta Housing Authority is able to 
force low-rent projects into Red Oak and on 
Kimberly Road at Niskey Lake without a 
hearing, then a moral wrong is committed 
against the home-owners by denying them 
the right to be heard. It is wrong to represent 
at the time of the zoning hearing that regu- 
lar apartments will be built and then, after 
the fact, change the use to taxpayer-subsi- 
dized units similar to Carver and Perry 
Homes just because the developer can make 
more money and the Atlanta Housing 
Authority can force low-rent projects into 
suburban areas. 

Personal appeal.—After getting the facts 
from nearby property owners on how they 
had been deceived, I personally met with 
HUD Secretary George Romney and appealed 
to him to stop federal funding of the project 
because of the deception practiced on prop- 
erty owners. Secretary Romney assured me he 
had no intention of allowing federally- 
financed housing projects to be placed on 
land where everything was not “above 
board.” He ordered the projects to be stopped 
while a full review is made of the case, 

Editorial reaction.—It was almost predict- 
able that because of my efforts to keep this 
project from being rammed down the throats 
of property owners using their own tax 
money, that the editorial writers at Atlanta 
newspapers would take me to task. Without 
the slightest investigation into the fraud 
practiced on property owners, I was car- 
tooned, denounced as a political “boob” and 
characterized as an Opponent of public 
housing. But this is what we have come to 
expect from the once-respectable local press. 

Sticks and stones.—Though the Atlanta 
newspapers in the cruelest fashion have low- 
ered themselves to name-calling, I will not 
be deterred in representing the best interest 
of all citizens, white, black, poor, middle 
class or rich. While the editorial writers were 
trying to think of new names to call me, I 
was busy asking HUD in Washington to ap- 
prove $4,000,000 to upgrade some 9,000 units 
already existing in Atlanta. We got this and 
a few days later were also able to announce 
our approval, and the funding of, a 252-unit 
high rise, low-rent complezr for the elderly. 
Though the editorial writers ignored this al- 
most $10 million for needed housing which 
I supported, I will continue to support that 
which is just and oppose that which is 
wrong. 

Just the beginning.—In checking into the 
Red Oak and Kimberly Road projects, I 
learned that this is just the beginning ofa 
determined effort by social planners in 
Atlanta to force taxpayer-subsidized low- 
income public units into all the suburban 
areas, North and South. Figures in the press 
have stated that Atlanta now has about 
12,500 low income units built during the 
last 20 or more years and that 16,500 more 
are planned in the next 24 months. Plans 
are now being made by the Atlanta Housing 
Authority to distribute low-income housing 
projects into all neighborhoods throughout 
the city in an effort to eliminate “economie 
stratification.” 

Revealing conversation—Several months 
ago at a reception, a holdover from the last 
Administration told me bluntly: “Congress- 
man, you might as well tell your constitu- 
ents who are moving to the suburbs that 
they’re wasting their time because we plan 
to use their own tax money to build low- 
income units in the suburbs and send the 
intercity residents to them whether they 
like it or not.” At the time I laughed and 
dismissed this as idle talk. . . but it looks 
like this is exactly what is being tried, 

“Open communities”—As your Congress- 
man, I have placed myself on record with 
HUD as being unalterably opposed to any 
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effort to force public housing into suburban 
home developments over the opposition of 
property owners. This insidious effort, I have 
learned, is being attempted under a program 
called “Open Communities” whose aim is to 
forcibily eliminate “economic stratification” 
in all parts of the nation through the use of 
federally-financed housing projects utilizing 
both federal regulations and the federal 
courts. In Chicago, for example, a court order 
was obtained to force 75% of all public hous- 
ing to be built outside the inner city. To me, 
this is the ultimate in dictatorship. People 
naturally congregate in certain areas accord- 
ing to income, interests, ethnic backgrounds 
and other factors and to attempt to force 
people of diverse backgrounds together by law 
or regulation is outright totalitarianism 
which I shall unrelentingly oppose. 

Continuing the fight—Though I've asked 
HUD not to fund the Red Oak and Kimberly 
Road projects and have stopped them tem- 
porarily, the battle is far from won, My in- 
vestigation discloses an amendment has been 
proposed to the housing bill now being con- 
sidered in the two Congressional subcommit- 
tees to authorize the Open Communities” 
program by law and also give HUD authority 
to completely overturn local zoning laws 
through federal court suits to carry out the 
grand social scheme of mixing all classes 
through federal force. I will fight this amend- 
ment wherever and whenever it is brought 
up. You invested your hard-earned money, 
perhaps your life savings in your homes and 
dutifully paid your federal taxes while doing 
so. You deserve and shall get my strongest 
efforts to protect your investment from the 
loss of property value which undoubtedly 
would result if the above plan is allowed to 
go into effect. I shall not stand still for your 
property values being destroyed with your 
own tax money! 

It is a high honor for me to serve you in 
Co: 


Yours very truly, 
FLETC. 


HER THOMPSON, 
Member of Congress. 


THE PLIGHT OF JEWS IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1970 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, 
the plight of the 3 million Jews living 
in the Soviet Union deserves widespread 
and repeated notice. 

Prohibited from the free exercise of 
their religious and cultural traditions, 
Jews in the Soviet Union are clearly 
made second-class citizens within their 
country. 

Officially approved anti-Semitic prop- 
aganda is flourishing in the Soviet Un- 
ion, yet Soviet Jews are also kept from 
emigrating to Israel. Today a Soviet 
Jew runs the risk of imprisonment if 
he merely makes application for an exit 
visa. Nevertheless, many Jews are com- 
ing forward and doing just that. 

In the face of such adversity, the Jews 
of the Soviet Union are thus showing 
some remarkable courage. They want to 
continue living as Jews, not merely as- 
similate into the overall Soviet popula- 
tion. They deserve to have their case 
told throughout the world, and they de- 
serve our active support. We must con- 
tinue to call on the Soviet Government 
to permit emigration to Israel for all 
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those Jews who desire to leave, and to 
improve the religious and cultural cli- 
mate within the Soviet Union for those 
Jews who will remain. 

Mr. President, I had the privilege re- 
cently of receiving a firsthand report 
on the status of Soviet Jews from a 
knowledgeable observer who visited the 
U.S.S.R. earlier this summer. He is Dr. 
Owen S. Rachleff, director of European 
Affairs for the Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B'rith 

Mr. Rachleff, at my request, put some 
of his eyewitness, firsthand impressions 
of Jewish life in the Soviet Union into 
a written report. I feel that his report 
will be of considerable value to all my 
colleagues who are concerned, as I am, 
with the condition of Jews in the Soviet 
Union. I ask unanimous consent that 
Dr. Owen S. Rachleff’s report be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Visit TO THE U.S.S.R—JuNeE 1970 


(Report to Senator RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 
from Owen 8. Rachleff, national director 
of European affairs, Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith) 


Knowing of your great concern for the Jew- 
ish population of the Soviet Union, and its 
present difficulties, Iam very pleased to make 
the following report to you as a result of my 
recent visit to Moscow, Kiev, and Leningrad. 


I. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE 
SOVIET JEWISH COMMUNITY 


No doubt the Jewish people in the Soviet 
Union are having a very bad time of it. This 
is true even in comparison to other Soviet 
citizens who are not exactly enjoying total 
freedom and democracy. What makes the 
Jewish condition so unbearable is that re- 
lief, in the form of steady emigration to Is- 
rael, is not forthcoming. And so the Jew is 
forced to live as a pariah, a “foreigner”, but 
at the same time he is denied the chance 
to “go back where he came from”—namely to 
Israel. 

There has always been some question as to 
whether Soviet anti-Semitism is endemic or 
based upon political necessities, such as cur- 
rent Soviet involvement in the Middle East. 
In my own view, it is an endemic problem 
on the part of the Soviet establishment. This 
naturally bodes ill for the future of the Jew- 
ish community. For example: 

The Jewish religion, though tolerated, is 
given no opportunity for growth or natural 
development. There are still no religious ob- 
jects manufactured and no updated prayer- 
books available. Though the chief synagogue 
in Moscow has been recently refurbished— 
probably as a result of tourist pressure—and 
the chief synagogue of Leningrad similarly 
scheduled for renovation, nevertheless, these 
houses of worship are merely shells of a mori- 
bund religion. 

Police and other agencies concerned with 
“dissidents” still keep an eye on activities in 
the synagogue. This naturally inhibits the 
flourishing of any religious and cultural de- 
velopment. The Hebrew language, which is 
integral to the future of religious study and 
devotion, is not taught. Accordingly I was 
approached by an elderly gentleman in the 
Moscow synagogue who asked—in a whisper— 
if he could get from me a Hebrew dictionary 
or a Hebrew calendar. 

The cultural and historical life of Jews in 
the Soviet Union has been pinched off, and 
except for the energies and devotion of brave 
young people, there is very little happening 
to assure a future for the Jewish ethnic tra- 
dition in the USSR. The government itself 
ignores the existence of a Jewish entity. In 
the Museum of Ethnology in Leningrad, 
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which purportedly displays “all the cultures 
and nationalities of the USSR”, there is, 
predictably, no mention of the Jewish People 
or even of the Birobidzhan culture—which 
for so many years was considered the “Jew- 
ish National region.” Similarly, in a folk- 
dance festival I saw in Kiev, which again 
purported to represent all the cultures of 
the USSR—including the gypsies—there was 
no reference whatsoever to Jews or their eth- 
nic songs and dances, 

Regarding jobs and social rank, the Jewish 
people are forcibly kept in a second-class po- 
sition. A pretty Jewish girl, whom I met in 
Moscow, found it more realistic to become a 
high-grade prostitute than to study for years 
and lose out on a good job because of a quota 
system or some other discriminatory practice. 
A young woman who had studied for years 
to teach grammar and linguistics was 
obliged to take a job as a gym teacher, while 
someone far less qualified filled the gram- 
mar-teaching post. She cautiously admitted 
that this happened because of her Jewish 
background. It is also true that in many 
engineering laboratories the Jews conceive 
the blueprints, renderings, and other spe- 
cialized work but someone else (a non-Jew) 
signs his name as supervisor. 

Concerning emigration to Israel, there is a 
great sense of futility among Jews about ap- 
plying for visas to Israel. All around them 
they see the weary, long-term efforts of their 
co-religionists in trying to get out; as I view 
it, a pessimistic attitude about emigration 
has developed even among the young. In 
some cases there are those who are loathe to 
leave their families behind; others frankly 
do not wish to expose themselves to the trou- 
bles of the Middle East, and there are even 
one or two who have an oddly patriotic love 
for Mother Russia which blinds them to the 
conditions at home. In Kiev, however, a 
young man named Vladimir F—was very 
anxious to emigrate and said that his big 
problem was now s enough money to 
“convince” the emigration bureaucracy. 

The Soviet Union remains rife with anti- 
Semitic materials, both for Soviet consump- 
tion and for the tourist trade. Of course, the 
government makes no secret of its anti-Zion, 
anti-Israel posture, though it will continue 
to proclaim that it is‘not anti-Semitic in the 
ethnic sense. But references to “interna- 
tional Zionist conspiracies” and to the ag- 
gressive principles allegedly inherent in the 
Jewish faith cannot be written off as purely 
political propaganda, Indeed, such remarks 
smack of the fraudulent “Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion” campaign of the czars. 
Swipes at Israel and at coordinate “Amer- 
ican imperialist aggression” are evident al- 
most daily in the tourist-oriented Moscow 
News and the New Times, which are avail- 
able in all hotels and at the airports. 

II. SPECIFIC ITEMS OF INTEREST 

The Saturn Restaurant: Young Jews, as 
reported, do indeed seek out tourists to make 
their message heard. I found this to be par- 
ticularly true in Moscow, where I had occa- 
sion to visit the Saturn Restaurant, which 
seems to be a prominent gathering place for 
“swingers”, The restaurant boasts of a rock 
band (early-Beatles vintage). Here one can 
speak relatively freely, often in English, 
with young people, both Jews and non-Jews, 
who have raised questions in their own 
minds about the System. 

Kol Israel: Among the most important 
links with the West are the daily broad- 
casts of radio station Kol Israel (Tel Aviv). 
Despite Soviet attempts at jamming, these 
broadcasts are beamed in every day at 7 
P.M. Because of Kol Israel broadcasts, Soviet 
Jews can learn the facts about the Middle 
East war and also hear of the petitions that 
have been received in Israel by those who 
wish to emigrate. Hebrew language programs 
are also transmitted, as well as news of the 
world. I found that a great many young peo- 
ple—Jews and non-Jews—were devoted to 
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Kol Israel and looked forward to tuning 
it in. 

Babi Yar: The small cenotaph at the Babli 
Yar ravine, near Kiev, is a fairly popular 
tourist attraction, and as a result is relatively 
well-cared-for and nicely landscaped. To this 
date the Soviet government still ignores the 
tragic loss of Jewish life which occurred at 
this site during the Nazi occupation. The 
cenotaph only refers. to the massacre of 
Soviet citizens at the hands of the Fascists. 
Now, rumors have it that a new monument 
will be erected which will commemorate the 
150,000 slaughtered Jews. Presumably, this is 
in deference to the pressure of tourists. The 
Babi Yar monument, as far as I can report, 
is under surveillance. Most tourists will find 
that they are followed there and that the 
license numbers of their cabs are gratui- 
tously noted. 

Nearby Babi Yar is the only synagogue of 
Kiev, which has no rabbi and which is badly 
run-down and dilapidated. Because few tour- 
ists visit this small building, there will prob- 
ably be no renovations as in Moscow or 
Leningrad. 

In Kiev one may witness some striking 
contrasts in terms of religious life. Greek 
Orthodox priests, in their robes and mitres, 
are frequently seen at the Hotel Ukrainia— 
where they evidently live. During my stay at 
the hotel, a contingent came and went quite 
frequently and was driven in a large chauf- 
feured limousine. No rabbi enjoys such favors. 
The point here is that the Soviet govern- 
ment, for all its official “atheism,” still favors 
Christian clerics over Jews. One is inclined 
to believe this is the result of an anti- 
Semitic attitude. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that a Russian Orthodox clergyman visiting 
France in late July denounced charges of 
anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union and in- 
dicated that Jews have the same oppor- 


tunities, including jobs, as other nationality 
groups. He is Archpriest Pavel Sokolovski, 


who was sent from the USSR as an official 
observer to the Fifth Assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation. 

In Kiev, as well, young people want their 
message heard. While in that city, I learned 
that the Jewish martyr Boris Kochubiyevsky, 
who was sentenced for “slandering the State” 
to three years in prison in May 1969, had 
been removed this spring from his local cell 
in Kiev and taken to a nearby labor camp. 
Here he will begin his three-year sentence. 
Thus, in effect, Kochubiyevsky will be sery- 
ing four years: the one year from May 1969 
to the time of his removal to the labor camp, 
and the three years hereafter. 

Leningrad has many interesting features 
concerning the Jewish problem. Here, young 
people will speak rather more freely because 
of a so-called “Western” (i.e. liberal) in- 
fluence in that city. I was in Leningrad just 
two or three days prior to the alleged hi- 
jacking incident which resulted in a police 
roundup of many Jews. The only inkling I 
had of this was from two young men who 
questioned my opinions that things were “ap- 
parently better” in Leningrad. No, they said, 
it can be very serious here if we don’t watch 
out. I left in the hands of one of these men 
a small photograph showing the April 26th 
“Exodus” demonstrations at the UN Plaza 
in New York, sponsored by the American 
Jewish Conference for Soviet Jewry. This was 
an eye-opener to them: they have heard of 
American activities on their behalf, but this 
picture was truly worth a thousand words. 


Im, THE IMPACT OF TOURISTS 


There is no doubt that any slight improve- 
ments which may occur within the Soviet 
Union regarding the Jews are the result of 
outside pressure and the impact of tourists. 
It is doubtful that the Moscow and Lenin- 
grad synagogues would be scheduled for re- 
painting and renovation if it weren't for the 
fact that tourists made complaints about 
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their shabby conditions. The Soviet travel 
bureau, Intourist, is very sensitive to the 
reactions of their clients, and like any “bour- 
geois” agency in the West, wishes to do pro- 
fitable business. However, it should be said 
that even for tourists, there are good times 
and bad times in the USSR. Therefore, a cer- 
tain amount of caution is always advisable. 
Baggage is sometimes searched and there is 
a sense of “being followed” in some instances. 
SUMMARY 

It is hard to summarize a complicated and 
serious situation like the status of Soviet 
Jewry. Perhaps the best expression of condi- 
tions was given to me by a young Jewish stu- 
dent in Moscow named Mikhail. “We are 
given less than the others,” he said, “and the 
others don’t have very much, We want to do 
the best work we can, but we get second-rate 
jobs. They tell us we're not really one of 
them, but they won't let us go where we be- 
long.” 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN 
CHARLES A. VANIK ON PEACE IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with our strong desire for a lasting 
and just peace in the Middle East, I 
should like to reiterate my deep disap- 
pointment in the manner with which the 
administration has addressed itself to 
the violations by the Egyptians of the 
standstill cease-fire. Israel stands alone 
in her own defense. She cannot afford 
chicannery and must be abe to trust the 
words of those who advocate that she 
stand still and submit to a cease-fire. 
There is little chance for errors in judg- 
ment; one error in a situation of this 
magnitude could easily spell demise of 
the nation. 

It is high time that the administration 
challenge the Egyptians’ abuse of the 
terms of the cease-fire.: The facts should 
be made clear. Egypt must live up to the 
cease-fire agreement or be blamed for its 
failure because of its own dereliction. 
The missiles must be dismantled if the 
cease-fire is to be maintained and 
Israel’s integrity is to be inviolate. To 
do less under these grave circumstances 
is to face the prospect of irreparable 
damage to the stable Government of 
Israel which depended so heavily upon 
the work of this administration. 

The extent to which the defense pos- 
ture of Israel has been damaged is cur- 
rently uncalculable. 

Our Government has a deep respon- 
sibility to the people of Israel since the 
cease-fire and the subsequent enforce- 
ment of its terms are completely within 
our control, morally and legally. To re- 
fuse to acknowledge these violations 
places this administration in the tenuous 
position of protecting the the wrongdoer 
and penalizing Israel militarily and from 
the standpoint of future sensitive nego- 
tiations if they come about. 

It seems to me only fair that the ad- 
ministration keep faith with the govern- 
ment and people of Israel and verify 
publicly the violations of the cease-fire 
and ask that the missiles be removed so 
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that negotiations can proceed. Other- 
wise Israel’s rights will have been com- 
promised and negotiations will have little 
meaning. What is sought is lasting and 
meaningful peace, not further war, Now 
is the time that such a course may again 
be developed. 

I wish to insert a very fine statement 
by Dr. William Wexler on this important 
subject and commend it to the attention 
of every Member of this House. The 
statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Dr. WILLIAM A, WEXLER, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF 
Major AMERICAN JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS 
The hopes for peace that had been raised 

by the achievement of a standstill cease-fire 

along the Suez Canal have been severely im- 

paired by the action of the Soviet and 

Egyptian forces in installing missile sites 

and batteries within prohibited zones along 

the west bank of the canal. 

This defiance of the basic condition of the 
cease-fire agreement demonstrates the cyni- 
cism with which the Soviet and Egyptian 
governments have responded to the Ameri- 
can peace initiative. By violating the funda- 
mental principle of the cease-fire—that there 
shall be no change in the military position 
of the opposing forces—the Soviet-Egyptian 
axis has critically undermined the very basis 
for the negotiations under the auspices of 
Ambassador Gunnar Jarring called for by 
the American plan. There can hardly be pro- 
ductive negotiations toward a Middle East 
settlement if one side to the conflict deliber- 
ately and flagrantly violates the terms under 
which the negotiations are to begin. 

In his statements to the American people 
and his assurances to the government of Is- 
rael, President Nixon has made clear that he 
will not permit the Soviet government to 
strengthen its bridgehead into the Middle 
East. The cause of world peace, the defense 
of American vital interests and the security 
of Israel’s people all demand that prompt 
and vigorous steps be taken to remove the 
missile sites and other equipment brought 
into the Suez Canal area since the beginning 
of the cease-fire; that the United States ex- 
pand economic and other aid to Israel essen- 
tial to the maintenance of a balance of pow- 
er in the Middle East; and that our govern- 
ment make clear to all concerned that there 
can be no p toward a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East unless all parties to 
the conflict scrupulously respect the terms 
of the American initiative. 


SENATOR PROUTY’S ENDEAVORS 
FOR MEANINGFUL SKILL TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS 


HON. JAMES B. PEARSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 1, 1970 


Mr, PEARSON. Mr. President, during 
the 1960's the most imaginative ideas 
for job training efforts came from my 
good friend from Vermont, Mr. Proury. 
A look at his record indicates he was 
far ahead of others in his concepts. A 
look at his record indicates that it was 
his efforts that insured that job-train- 
ing programs served all America—rural 
and urban. 

His ideas keep coming. He continues 
to be imaginative and innovative. This 
decade needs his leadership in manpower 
training. A look at his record will prove 
this so, I ask unanimous consent that a 
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summary of his record on skill training 
be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATOR Prouty’s ENDEAVORS FOR MEANING- 
FUL SKILL TRAINING PROGRAMS 


During his twelve years in the Senate, 
Winston Prouty has relentlessly attacked 
our nation’s manpower dilemma; unemploy- 
ment and underemployment paradoxically 
coexisting with job vacancies. 

Senator Prouty has fought for manpower 
programs that teach skills that are needed, 
that train persons for jobs that are available. 
“To do otherwise, to train persons in un- 
needed skills or for jobs that do not exist, 
only adds to the disillusionment of the un- 
employed or underemployed,” Senator Prouty 
has said time and again. 

More important than what Senator Prouty 
has said is what he has done. He has been 
in a key position to act. He served as rank- 
ing Republican on the Manpower, Employ- 
ment and Poverty Subcommittee and he is 
the ranking Republican on the Education 
Subcommittee. During most of the Sixties 
he was the ranking Republican on both sub- 
committees and he continually pressed for 
greater educational and job training oppor- 
tunities. 

During the Sixties there was & vast ex- 
pansion of federal expenditures for man- 
power programs, In 1965, the total federal 
expenditure for manpower was $403 million 
and 278,000 people enrolled for the first time 
in such programs. In 1969 the federal ex- 
penditure totalled $2.2 billion and there 
were 1,761,000 new enrollees. 

While the statistics are impressive, Sena- 
tor Prouty has been most concerned that job 
training programs are responsive to all re- 
gions and all training needs. He has fought 
hard to insure this is the case. The major 
momentum for job training began in 1962. 
At the time the country was slowly recover- 
ing from a recession. Senator Prouty re- 
sponded with a bill called the Public Works 
Employment Act of 1962. Its purpose was to 
reduce unemployment through acceleration 
of public works programs. But it offered much 
more. The bill sought to permanently relieve 
unemployment through manpower training 
on projects which could later be used in the 
private sector of the economy. 

Senator Prouty made it clear that “make 
war” was not enough for those who had the 
potential for regular employment. His posi- 
tion has not changed. His bill also provided 
for a substantial state role in the program, 
Senator Prouty’s bill never became law, but it 
served to stimulate the landmark Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962. The 
Act was the beginning of the big push for 
job training in the 1960's. 

THE MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
ACT OF 1962 


Senator Prouty was one of the principal 
sponsors and primary supporters of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962. 

The bill was a bipartisan product of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, but 
Senator Prouty often reminded his Demo- 
cratic colleagues that their party had adopted 
a Republican concept—job training by and 
for the private sector. 

The two essential components of MDTA 
are: (1) Institutional training of skills in 
classrooms, shops and laboratories; and (2) 
On-the-job training of skills in the factory, 
shop or office. 

In the institutional training programs, the 
federal government provides 90%of the cost 
of instruction and allowances for trainees. 
The state contributes 10%. In 1969, 461 Ver- 
monters enrolled in over thirty institutional 
training programs throughout the state. The 
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federal government provided $508,282 to sup- 
port these programs. 

During the time that these Vermonters 
were receiving classroom training, 109 Ver- 
monters enrolled in ten on-the-job training 
programs, These trainees were learning skills 
as they worked under supervision. Under 
MDTA, the federal government contracted 
with private employers and contributed 
$141,602 to support OJT programs in Ver- 
mont. 

The OJT portion of MDTA was later to be 
used by the Labor Department as a model 
to establish the Concentrated Employment 
Program (CEP) where necessary supportive 
services are supplied together with job train- 
ing. The Job Opportunities in the Business 
Sector Program (JOBS) run through the 
National Alliance for Businessmen, was to 
adopt on-the-job training and the concept of 
hire first, then train. 

Perhaps it was a Republican idea, but 
that’s not what is important to Senator 
Prouty. The idea was put into action in 
1962 and Senator Prouty and others have 
been able to build on its successes and cor- 
rect its failings. He was also able to expand 
and redirect vocational education programs 
to provide early opportunities for skill train- 
ing. 

THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AMENDMENTS OF 
1963 


The Vocational Education Amendments of 
1963 revitalized vocational education across 
the nation. They provided greatly increased 
federal support for vocational education pro- 
grams. Senator Prouty helped draft the 
amendments and made certain that alloca- 
tions to the states were based on ability to 
pay, as well as population. Without this pro- 
vision, Vermont and other rural states would 
have been short-changed. 

Senator Prouty also made sure that con- 
struction funds could be used for divisions 
of schools teaching vocational education, 
rather than only for schools devoted solely 
to this purpose. Again, the rural states were 
protected by Senator Prouty. He also won 
his battle to include semi-skilled occupa- 
tions in programs previously restricted to 
skilled occupations. 


THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT OF 1964 


Senator Prouty approached the “war on 
poverty” with a determination to make it 
successful. In 1964 a leading New York news- 
paper dubbed Senator Prouty “one of the 
few who seem to care if the program actually 
does what it purports to do.” He cared 
enough to fight for anti-poverty manpower 
programs that offered hope that the trainees 
would be able to find jobs at the end of their 
training. He was critical of “make work” 
projects for those with the potential for 
meaningful self-supporting jobs. He still is. 

His concern about structural unemploy- 
ment resulted in specific proposals. In a 
special minority report filed by Senator 
Prouty and Senator Len Jordan of Idaho, 
several recommendations were made: 

(1) Tax credits for education expenses be 
enacted. In 1967 and 1969 the Senate ap- 
proved such a proposal, but it is still not 
law. 

(2) The Manpower Development and train- 
ing Act (MDTA) be expanded to allow private 
vocational education schools or technical 
institutes to run MDTA p: . After six 
years, Senator Prouty is close to achieving 
this aim. 

(3) A program designed to supplement the 
regular unemployment insurance program at 
any time in the future when unemployment 
nationally increases beyond the level for 
which the regular program would be respon- 
sible. This was a reiteration of a proposal first 
contained in a bill he introduced in 1961. This 
proposal was adopted into law in 1966. 

(4) Counseling under the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 for seventh and eighth 
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graders be lowered to the fifth and sixth 
grades. 

(5) A national clearinghouse for match- 
ing skills and jobs be set up. The job bank 
concept was finally adopted in 1970. 

(6) The establishment of unemployed 
workers’ revolving funds to give the jobless 
temporary assistance in paying installment 
debts be a proper subject for labor-manage- 
ment negotiations. 

(7) The establishment of a system of 
mortgage unemployment insurance for the 
purpose of preventing foreclosure resulting 
from lengthy unemployment. 

(8) That employers be given a tax credit 
for training expenses similar to the 7% tax 
credit for capital investment. This tax credit 
approach and the other recommendations 
were far ahead of their acceptance by Con- 
gress. Some have still not been implemented. 
But Senator Prouty looks ahead and keeps 
ahead. 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1965 

In 1965, MDTA was still in an experimental 
stage, but Senator Prouty noted several 
defects. 

For one, under the 1962 Act, a trainee’s 
weekly allowance was cut of when the 
trainee reached 22. Senator Prouty’s amend- 
ment eliminated this cut-off. 

Another inequity was that private training 
schools could participate in the program 
only when they could provide training 
cheaper than a public institution. Senator 
Prouty’s amendment changed this so that 
& private institution would only have to pro- 
vide the services at the same costs to 
participate. 

Senator Prouty also foresaw problems in 
the new provision for 10% matching funds 
to be provided by the states. His amendment 
put this off a year to fiscal year 1967 to pro- 
vide time for states to plan. 

Beyond those problems he corrected, Sena- 
tor Prouty foresaw inefficiencies, duplication 
and the prospects of programs training per- 
sons for jobs that did not exist. 

In the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, the Democrats had succeeded in 
writing a bill to extend the MDTA program 
five years to June 30, 1970. Senator Prouty 
argued that this experimental program 
needed close Congressional oversight and 
that it would be best to have the Act ex- 
tended three years to insure an early review 
of MDTA. His amendment to extend MDTA 
three years to June 30, 1968 was defeated. 

In conference with the House, the bill was 
reduced to four years and MDTA was ex- 
tended to June 30, 1969. Senator Prouty 
though was proven correct. In 1968, the Con- 
gress overhauled MDTA just as he said they 
should. 


THE HUMAN INVESTMENT ACT 


In 1965, Senator Prouty first put his tax 
credit for job training proposal into legis- 
lation. His first version of the measure, called 
“The Human Investment Act” was intro- 
duced in February. Six months later after 
intensive study, a second version of the 
measure was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Prouty and in the House by Repre- 
sentative Thomas Curtis (R.-Mo.). From its 
introduction, this approach began to gather 
strong Republican support, which continued 
to build. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR HIGH LEVEL 
UNEMPLOYMENT—ENACTED 1966 

Senator Prouty’s proposal for expanded un- 
employment compensation was enacted into 
law in 1966. He didn’t boast, but he did point 
out that in 1961 he had introduced a bill 
similar to the one passed in 1966. 

HUMAN INVESTMENT ACT REVISED—1967 

Senator Prouty continued his efforts to 
broaden the scope of manpower programs by 
stimulating private industry training pro- 
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grams through a tax credit for training ex- 
penses. In February 1967, twenty-eight Sen- 
ators joined him as cosponsors of a revised 
Human Investment Act. On the same day, a 
companion measure was introduced in the 
House with 129 cosponsors. The 1967 version 
of the bill incorporated the results of two 
years of intensive study to improve the 1965 
measure. 

The 1967 bill upped the percentage of tax 
credit allowable from 7% to 10% and a more 
precise description of the type of training ex- 
penses for which a credit would be allowable. 

In the fall of 1967, the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act Amendments of 1967 were reported 
by the Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
to the Senate. Title II of the amendments, 
“The Emergency Employment Act of 1967” 
would have authorized a $2.8 billion two-year 
program to create public service jobs for the 
hard-core unemployed. 

The Johnson Administration opposed the 
program authored by Senator Joseph Clark, 
a Pennsylvania Democrat. It was evident the 
Administration could ally those opposed to 
“make work” programs with staunch Admin- 
istration supporters to defeat the $2.8 bil- 
lion proposal. To prevent a total defeat, Sen- 
ator Prouty and Senator Hugh Scott of Penn- 
sylvania offered a substitute proposal. The 
Prouty-Scott plan called for a $925 million 
program with 57144 % of the funds to be used 
for human investment training programs run 
by private industry and for on-the-job train- 
ing and other vocational and institutional 
training programs under the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. 

Senator Clark supported the compromise, 
but even this proposal was defeated 47 to 42 
in what the New York Times called a “defeat 
for the poor”. 

Commenting on the Senate’s refusal to ac- 
cept either proposal, the Bennington Ban- 
ner noted in an editorial: “In a sense the 
most distressing thing about the Senate’s 
refusal to buy this program (or to buy even 
a scaled down version of it) was that the 
Johnson Administration joined the torpedo 
squad.” 

NEW APPROACHES IN 1968 

Senator Prouty was discouraged in the 
fall of 1967. Not only were manpower efforts 
set back by the Senate's refusal to accept 
an emergency program, but it became ap- 
parent that the Johnson Administration only 
wanted programs it could tightly control 
from Washington and this was hurting small 
rural states like Vermont. Senator Prouty 
documented this evidence and he proceeded 
to move. As he had predicted in 1965 when 
he sought to limit extension of MDTA to 
three years, the Congress found it necessary 
to overhaul MDTA in 1968. 

1968 was an election year and Senator 
Prouty was aware that the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress was not likely to pass a Re- 
publican tax credit for job training measure 
in an election year. Therefore, he and Sena- 
tor Scott introduced the Job Opportunities 
Act of 1968 which called for a three-year 
$3.11 billion program of federal support for 
private industry job training through grants 
rather than a tax credit. The bill though was 
similar in other regards to the Human In- 
vestment Acts of 1965 and 1967. 

Senator Prouty was encouraged when the 
Republican Party adopted his tax credit 
for job training proposal at the Republican 
National Convention in Miami Beach, 
Florida. 

He returned to Washington, intent on re- 
vising the Manpower Development and 
Training Act to make it more responsive to 
rural areas, He succeeded. 

The Labor Department, he discovered, was 
refusing tò accept applications for on-the- 
job training programs in rural states and 
applications formally filed were being’ ig- 
mored. The Department was re-allocating 
funds from Vermont and other rural states 
to urban centers in large industrial states. 
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Senator Prouty hit this bias against rural 
America head on. In 1968 he had amend- 
ments enacted into law, which did the 
following: 

(1) Required the Department of Labor to 
accept and consider all applications for on- 
the-job training programs, 

(2) Prevented the re-allocation of one 
state’s funds to another state until the ninth 
month of the fiscal year and required the 
Department of Labor give the state 15 days 
written notice prior to such transfer. 

(3) Gave each state a minimum allotment 
of $750,000 regardless of the population for- 
mula for allocating MDTA funds. This re- 
sulted in an immediate increase of over 
$200,000 available for Vermont training 
programs. 

(4) Provided that a state could itself ap- 
prove programs using 20% of the funds 
without seeking federal approval. 

(5) For the remaining 80% of the funds, 
provided that state approval becomes final 
if not reversed by the federal government 
within thirty days. 

(6) Provided comparability of training al- 
lowances so that youths would receive the 
same rates as older trainees. 

Senator Prouty fought hard for these six 
amendments, He succeeded in eliminating 
inequities against rural states and young 
trainees. The amendments established a 
whole new pattern for manpower training 
with more discretion and power at the state 
and local level. He brought control closer to 
the training actually being done, However 
important his victories, he still felt more 
could be done to streamline manpower pro- 
grams. He made this clear as he urged adop- 
tion of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act Amendments of 1968. 

The bill included another Prouty amend- 
ment which became law and has had a far- 
ranging impact on the nation and Vermont. 
His amendment required the Secretaries of 
Labor and Commerce to conduct a joint study 
of seasonality of employment in the build- 
ing and construction industry. He noted 
that “20% of our nation’s unemployment 
occurs in the construction industry, and ap- 
proximately one-third of this figure rep- 
resents seasonal unemployment.” He en- 
visioned the study “establishing affirmative 
programs for regularizing construction em- 
ployment through such means as compre- 
hensive advance planning and the develop- 
ment of improved technology in the 
construction field.” 

Initial reports required by Senator Prouty’s 
amendment have proved productive. As a 
result of Senator Prouty’s interest, Vermont 
Technical Service and the University of Ver- 
mont obtained two contracts with the De- 
partment of Labor to help with the study. 
VTS has made a major contribution to the 
study. 

The Job Opportunities in the Business Sec- 
tor (JOBS) Program run by the National 
Alliance for Businessmen and funded 
through the Department of Labor, was 
launched in 1968. Senator Prouty noted from 
the start that the NAB was ignoring rural 
America in implementing the JOBS program. 

1968 was an important year for skill train- 
ing. Not only was MDTA revised, but voca- 
tional education programs were completely 
overhauled with new provisions for the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped. Senator Prouty 
also pressed for more innovation in voca- 
tional education througr special emphasis 
programs. The Vocational Education Amend- 
ments enacted in 1968 provided a new direc- 
tion, but Senator Prouty warned that unless 
more funds were available, we could not pro- 
ceed along the direction charted. 

A NEW HUMAN INVESTMENT ACT—1969—JOBS 
COMES TO VERMONT 

On June 14, 1969, Senator Prouty addressed 
the National Alliance for Businessmen. He 
praised their successes but warned “The NAB 
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must not dissolve into a mutual admiration 
society because of past successes.” He had 
another warning about limiting the JOBS 


program to major cities. 

“We do not begrudge the assistance JOBS 
is giving to our metropolitan areas. We do, 
however, have reservations about approving 
government action which results in funnel- 
ing money from training programs which 
operate in our states into other programs 
such as JOBS which do not.” 

The National Alliance for Businessmen got 
the message, and began working with Sen- 
ator Prouty to expand the JOBS program. 

In December 1969, JOBS was extended to 
Vermont and several other small states. 
Senator Prouty’s warning and urgings had 
worked. 

In his speech to the NAB, Senator Prouty 
also outlined his revised version of the Hu- 
man Investment Act. As updated in 1969, 
the measure provides a two-tier tax credit 
for private employer’s training. The first tier 
is a 20% tax credit for expenses incurred in 
training the hard-core unemployed. The sec- 
ond tier is a 10% tax credit for up-grade 
trainiing to boost employees up the “skill 
ladder.” Senator Prouty’s latest version of 
the Human Investment Act embodies the 
recommendation of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders (the Kerner 
Commission) and is cosponsored by thirty 
Senators. Senator Prouty believes that his 
latest proposal will work because it offers 
employers a bureaucracy-free approach to 
manpower training. He sees his proposal as 
adding another alternative, not as replacing 
existing manpower programs. He wants all 
sectors of our economy to be able to re- 
spond with flexibility to our nation’s prob- 
lems of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. 

He also wants closer ties between voca- 
tional education administered by the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
and manpower programs administered by the 
Department of Labor. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN 1970 


On May 27, 1970, Senator Prouty intro- 
duced the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1970. His bill was based on 
the lessons of the 1960’s and imaginatively 
sought to redirect manpower programs for 
the 1970's. 

His bill proposed a National Manpower 
Advisory Committee to oversee, advise and 
review all aspects of manpower needs and 
responses, 

Senator Prouty’s measure sought an in- 
creased state and local role in manpower 
programs. It provided strong incentives for 
cooperation between education programs and 
manpower programs. It provided for direct 
funding of private schools and technical 
institutes to run manpower programs. It 
called for an increased minimum allotment 
of manpower funds for smail states. It also 
provided for bonus payments to trainees 
equal to two weeks of training allowances 
to assist the trainee between completion 
of the program and his entry into a job. 

The bill provided for a labor market in- 
formation system using the most up-to-date 
telecommunications and data processing 
systems. 

Most importantly, Senator Prouty’s bill 
stressed flexibility at all levels so that pro- 
grams can respond to changing needs. 

On August 20, 1970, the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee reported the “Employ- 
ment and Training Opportunities Act of 
1970” to the Senate. 

The measure is filled with proposals made 
by Senator Prouty over the years and con- 
tained in his bill. 

The bill authorizes the expenditure of $12 
billion over three years for manpower train- 
ing. It extends and improves the programs 
set up by the Economic Opportunity Act 
and MDTA. 

Along lines suggested by Senator Prouty, 
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a new decentralized network of governors 
and mayors is set up with state and local 
responsibility for planning and execution of 
the manpower programs. 

Through Senator Prouty’s effort, the an- 
nual state minimum for manpower programs 
in the private sector is doubled from $750,000 
to $1.5 million. The $1.5 million is also the 
annual floor for the new public service em- 
ployment program authorized. 

Thus under the bill, Vermont is assured 
$3 million annually in manpower funds. 

Prouty also won out in his battle to allow 
private schools and technical institutes to 
directly participate in the programs. 

He also had included in the bill a set-aside 
of 5% of all funds to be used as an incentive 
to bring local manpower programs into 
closer cooperation with vocational education 
programs. This will provide a much broader 
range of opportunities within communities. 

The bill also contains the national com- 
puterized job bank, which Senator Prouty 
first advocated in 1964. 

Throughout this landmark measure are 
provisions stemming from Senator Prouty’s 
experience and knowledge in the manpower 
field. 

He authored the provisions which provide 
special considerations to jobless heads of 
households with dependents and special con- 
sideration in job referral to those who need 
it most—the unemployed, underemployed or 
the unskilled. 

Senator Prouty has always been skeptical of 
“make work” projects and he modified the 
public service employment section of the bill 
to emphasize training in skills that will lead 
to long-term employment. He insisted that 
“dead end” jobs be avoided wherever pos- 
sible. 

Whatever his reservations about some as- 
pects of this measure, Senator Prouty feels 
he has made much progress in reshaping the 
programs he drafted in the 1960’s. He has 


never felt wedded to old ways. He has never 
hesitated, out of pride of authorship, to 
change one of the programs he authored. His 
constant study has brought an increasing 
cohesion and flexibility to our manpower 
efforts. 


DAY CARE 


Day care facilities and programs are an 
integral part of manpower training programs 
and Senator Prouty has been one of the prime 
movers in day care programs. 

He has continually insisted that pre-school 
programs be comprehensive and not piece- 
meal. He believes that food and medical pro- 
grams should be provided and that more than 
custodial care of children is needed. 

This year Senator Prouty introduced the 
most comprehensive day care bill to date. 
Called the “Head Start Child Development 
Act of 1970”, the bill proposes to consolidate 
and improve existing day care programs. It 
would upgrade custodial day care programs 
to education programs, To do this, Senator 
Prouty’s bill proposes statewide coordination 
and adoption of minimum standards, stress- 
ing the need to provide comprehensive serv- 
ices to young children. 

Senator Prouty’s day care bill has been 
widely acclaimed. Work on the measure is 
proceeding, 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Nineteen hundred and seventy marks the 
50th Anniversary of the federal-state voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. People fa- 
miliar with the program to assist the handi- 
capped with meaningful training realize Sen- 
ator Prouty’s contribution to expanding the 
program. 

This year Senator Prouty was honored for 
his efforts. In commending Senator Prouty, 
John Twiname, Administrator of the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, write: “On be- 
half of America’s 2,500,000 rehabilitated citi- 
zens, we thank you for your support.” 
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Senator Prouty knows that 5,000,000 hand- 
icapped Americans need the assistance of 
rehabilitation programs. He will continue to 
fight for them. 

VERMONT SKILL TRAINING 


Statistics have little appeal to Senator 
Prouty, but people do. He wants to be sure 
that the programs he designs help the unem- 
ployed, underemployed or unskilled. He over- 
sees the Vermont applications for job train- 
ing programs and does what he can to in- 
sure that Vermonters receive skill training. 

The Barre-Montpelier Times Argus noted 
Senator Prouty’s contribution in an edi- 
torial on February 15, 1969: “Certainly Sena- 
tor Prouty’s labors in this cause have had 
direct results of important value in Ver- 
mont and throughout the country.” 

The editorial referred to the on-the-job 
training program for stonecutters run by the 
Barre Granite Association. For a while it ap- 
peared the program would not be approved 
by the Department of Labor, but Senator 
Prouty worked hard and turned the Depart- 
ment around. 

He also was able to get the Vermont De- 
partment of Employment Security desig- 
nated as prime sponsor of on-the-job train- 
ing programs. This designation brought con- 
trol of the program from Boston to Vermont 
and thus closer to the training. 

A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 

Senator Prouty’s proposals and warnings 
have proven correct. Finally this year man- 
power programs appear to be moving toward 
the flexibility and coordination he long 
sought, The state and local role has at long 
last been spelled out. The need for the day 
care programs Senator Prouty has advocated 
is now well recognized. This is reinforced 
by new and higher minimum state manpower 
allocations to bolster the job training efforts 
of small states. 

The significance of rural manpower train- 
ing has been underscored by clear Congres- 
sional action prompted by Senator Prouty. 
Six years after he first proposed the con- 
cept, job banks will be a reality. 

After years of his prodding, private schools 
and technical institutes will have a full role 
in manpower programs. 

Senator Prouty has accomplished much 
and he challenges the Congress to do more. 
His tax credit for training proposal still 
awaits action. His review and scrutiny will 
continue. 

His thoughtful approach will lead the na- 
tion in finding new solutions to our na- 
tion’s manpower dilemma—unemployment 
and underemployment paradoxically coexist- 
ing with job vacancies. 


FUTURE EMPLOYMENT 
PROJECTIONS 


HON. ALLARD K. LOWENSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, even 
the Thirty Years’ War came to an end 
and so, it seems safe to assume, will the 
war in Vietnam. 

When it does, 800,000 military men 
and 170,000 civilian Defense Department 
employees will rejoin the civilian econ- 
omy. Of the 1.5 million civilians em- 
ployed in defense-related jobs generated 
by the war, 900,000 will be looking for 
new jobs. At the same time, projected 
troop reductions will further flood the 
pool of jobseekers. 
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These estimates come from Presiden- 
tial reports in 1968 and 1969. The Penta- 
gon only last month estimated that 367,- 
000 workers in defense industries have 
lost their jobs in the last 11 months, and 
that another 592,000 will be given notice 
in the next 13 months owing to defense 
cutbacks. But as yet there is no evidence 
that the Nixon administration is acting 
on this knowledge. 

There is a certain perverse consistency 
in the fact that the administration has 
neither a plan to end the war nor a plan 
to make the transition from a wartime 
to a peacetime economy. What the coun- 
try has shown it wants is a consistency 
of another kind: a definite plan to end 
the war and a definite plan for insuring 
that workers who have been employed 
in war production are able to move into 
other jobs in a stable peacetime economy. 
There is no time for further shilly-shal- 
ilying, for the future of this country de- 
pends on the urgency and commitment 
with which we deal with the critical 
problem of unemployment. 

We have ample evidence of the damag- 
ing effects of the war on our economy. 
The recent gyrations of the stock market 
have further unsettled an economy so out 
of whack that consumer prices are ris- 
ing at an annual rate of 6 percent, while 
industrial production is down 3 percent. 
Unemployment is now over 5 percent, as 
the ranks of the jobless have swelled from 
2.8 million in December to over 4 million 
now. 

In my community, Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties lost 2,400 manufacturing jobs 
in 1 month—from April to May—of this 
year. Between March 1967 and last May, 
11,400 jobs folded up, almost all of them 
in aerospace and defense industries. Un- 
employment on Long Island has already 
risen to 5.9 percent and continues up- 
ward. The danger signals are up, and the 
administration ignores them at its peril 
and, more important, the peril of mil- 
lions of Americans. 

Urgent domestic needs go begging to 
satisfy the demands of the bottomless 
war chest. We have flushed $113 billion 
in direct war costs and another $82.5 bil- 
lion in indirect costs down the Vietnam 
drain, money that could have been used 
to clean our air and water, and renovate 
our dilapidated cities, attack crime and 
drug abuse, and generally make America 
a better place to live. 

Despite the myth of increasing afflu- 
ence, the real average income of produc- 
tion workers, adjusted for war-induced 
inflation, has declined by 2 percent in 
the last 5 years. The average American 
worker with three children had a weekly 
take-home pay of $78.53 in 1965; today 
in constant dollars, it is down to $77.28. 

The war and astronomical military 
spending remain the primary cause of 
the inflation, whatever the President 
says in his periodic vetoes of relatively 
modest appropriations for urgent domes- 
tic needs like hospitals, schools, libraries, 
and housing. In fiscal 1967, for example, 
military spending skyrocketed $13 billion 
over the 1966 figure. It rose $10 billion 
more in fiscal 1968. 

The most lasting damage to the econ- 
omy from the Nation’s longest war may 
prove the distortion it has caused in the 
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allocation of our resources. As military 
spending rose from $50 billion before the 
Vietnam buildup to $91 billion last year, 
we have had more guns and less butter. 
As the war comes to an end we are going 
to have to make the transition back to 
more butter—and more schools, more 
livable cities, less pollution, et cetera— 
and fewer guns. The people who have 
been making the guns are going to be out 
of jobs unless the Government takes 
charge of converting the economy from 
a wartime to a peacetime operation. 

If the Nixon administration persists in 
ignoring this fact we are going to be in 
for more of the hard times that people 
have come to associate with Republican 
economic policies. 

You don’t need a crystal ball to fore- 
see that cutbacks in defense expendi- 
tures will put a lot of people holding jobs 
with defense contractors and subcon- 
tractors out of work. There is little an 
individual can do when he has been 
working, for example, as an engineer or 
a shopworker in the highly specialized 
gyroscopic division of Sperry Rand and 
is suddenly handed his walking papers 
because the demand has slackened for 
ships and planes and the gyroscopes that 
keep them on course. This is precisely 
what happened to 90 engineers and 385 
shopworkers at Sperry Rand’s Lake Suc- 
cess plant on July 10. Over 900 jobs have 
been lost at Sperry Rand during the last 
2 years. 

A man does not deserve to be in public 
office—whether he is a Congressman, a 
Senator, or the President—if he stands 
by while the people he represents are 
thrown out of work without trying to do 
something about it. 

Over a year and a half ago, before 
a single soldier had been withdrawn from 
Vietnam, many of us in the House and 
Senate introduced a bill designed to pro- 
tect men and women working in defense- 
related industries from economic forces 
beyond their control. 

Our proposal would establish a Na- 
tional Economic Conversion Commis- 
sion to coordinate existing Federal pro- 
grams to assist veterans, defense work- 
ers, and industries that have come to 
depend on defense contracts. The Com- 
mission would offer direct planning as- 
sistance to defense contractors to ease 
the transition from wartime to peace- 
time production. It would also assist 
local and State governments in develop- 
ing regional and statewide plans for con- 
version of defense-related industries to 
peacetime enterprises. 

I plan to supplement this bill by in- 
troducing in legislative form a plan pro- 
posed by the late Walter Reuther that 
would require defense contractors to set 
aside a portion of their profits from de- 
fense production in a “conversion re- 
serve fund.” This government trust fund 
would be drawn on by the contractor to 
execute a conversion plan he would be 
required to file and to finance specified 
benefits for workers thrown out of work 
by plant closings. 

This procedure would require con- 
tractors profiting at the public expense 
to do what prudent private businessmen 
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do as a matter of course: establish a 
kitty for reequiping and retraining to 
produce a new product when the market 
for an old one dries up. 

With the urban, environmental, and 
various other domestic crises that afflict 
us, no one doubts that there is an abund- 
ance of production alternatives for de- 
fense plants. Experts tell us that the 
housing shortage could be alleviated by 
airframe manufacturers, that our 
snarled transportation system could be 
eased by applying the expertise and tech- 
nical skills of the aerospace industry to 
the problem of producing mass-transit 
systems. The list goes on—electronics 
firms producing medical equipment, 
computer firms devising new equipment 
to automate police departments, and a 
thousand and one other nondefense jobs 
that urgently need doing. 

These kinds of measures, or something 
like them, are vitally needed; but to date 
the administration has neither supported 
them nor come forth with alternate pro- 
posals of its own. 

Some would be fooled by the success 
of demobilization after World War I, 
when in the 9 months following the 
armistice, 8 million servicemen and 4 mil- 
lion defense worker rejoined the civilian 
economy. And even though the postwar 
decline in defense spending was an in- 
credible one-third of the gross national 
product, unemployment during the 
transition period never rose above 4 
percent. 

But the problem then was primarily 
one of reconversion, of turning weapons 
plants back into the auto plants they had 
once been. The economic shifting of gears 
was also greased by pent-up consumer 
demands and postponed domestic needs 
accumulated during the war, neither of 
which exists today. 

When we introduced the legislation a 
year and a half ago, there was merely 
the prospect of thousands of people 
thrown out of work because of defense 
layoffs. Now we are confronted with the 
reality. 

Areas like Long Island suffer doubly, 
for not only are they faced with the 
dislocation of so many residents out of 
jobs, but they stand to see much of their 
labor force move elsewhere. 

On Long Island we are fortunate to 
have a highly skilled work force, but 
many of these people will be the first to 
lose their jobs as defense spending is cur- 
tailed because many of them are em- 
ployed at places like Grumman Aircraft, 
Sperry Rand, and Republic Aircraft. 
Once laid off, they will look for greener 
pastures in other parts of the country, 
and we on Long Island will lose the peo- 
ple who have been so instrumental in 
the region’s rapid growth in recent years. 

No longer can we enjoy the luxury of 
waiting for some invisible force to bring 
an end to the tragedy of unemployment 
now besetting the country. 

We are going to have to have plans 
and programs. Above all, we need to be 
motivated by a concern for the working 
men and women who are going to be 
out of work if we simply hope for the 
best and try to muddle through. 
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COMPULSORY BUSING OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN TO ACHIEVE, RACIAL 
BALANCE IN SCHOOLS—DETROIT 
SAID A FIRM “NO” 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 1, 1970 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
recent events in Detroit show conclusively 
that opposition to compulsory busing of 
schoolchildren to achieve racial balance 
is not confined to the South. 

In a recall election held August 4, the 
voters of Detroit removed from office 
four school board members who had 
pushed through a plan to institute forced 
busing. Opposition to the plan was ex- 
pressed by both whites and Negroes in 
Detroit. 

To force the recall election, the oppo- 
nents of busing had to gather signatures 
on petitions. More than 520,000 signa- 
tures of Detroit citizens were collected 
on these petitions. 

Now the four members who sponsored 
the busing plan will be removed from 
office, and the Governor of Michigan will 
replace them with temporary appointees 
until a school board election is held on 
November 3. 

The will of the people of Detroit has 
been made unmistakably clear. It is ob- 
vious that like their fellow citizens in 
the South, the residents of Detroit firm- 
ly oppose compulsory busing to achieve 
racial balance. 

The Richmond News Leader, in its 
August 12 edition, published an excellent 
editorial on the Detroit election, I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
be included in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

The chief editorial writer of the Rich- 
mond News Leader is Ross Mackenzie. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

DETROIT Sam a Pirm “No!” 

Apparently, Southerners are not the only 
Americans who object vigorously to com- 
pulsory integration. In Detroit, four school 
board members lost their jobs last week 
because as gung-ho integrationists, they 
pushed a plan through the seven-member 
board that would have instituted forced bus- 
ing for the purpose of integration. 

The school board was not being pressed 
by the courts, the Department of Justice, or 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Detroit, being in the North, natural- 
ly has remained free from the coercion now 
being applied to cities in Southern States. 
The four-man majority of the school board 
just decided—out of the blue—that attend- 
ance zones for a dozen high schools should be 
redrawn to foster higher levels of integration. 
Under this plan, 3,000 white students would 
have been bused for great distances to at- 
tend predominantly Negro schools, 

The plan displeased many Detroit resi- 
dents, including many Negroes who wanted 
to retain a higher degree of control over 
their neighborhood schools. An organization 
called Citizens for Better Education was 
formed, and its members set themselves the 


difficult task of acquiring enough signatures 
on petitions to demand a recall election of 
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the four integrationists. They succeeded in 
getting 520,000 signatures on their petitions— 
more than 120,000 for each of the four men 
they wanted recalled. 

A number of legal challenges were made 
to the recall election, but it finally was held 
last week. In the election, sixty per cent of 
the voters approved recall of the four school 
board members, and recall carried a majority 
of votes in every section of the city—Negro 
and white. When the election returns are 
certified, within a few days, the four re- 
called members formally will be removed 
from the board. The Governor of Michigan 
will replace them through temporary ap- 
pointments, pending a school board election 
on November 3. 

The people of Detroit obviously have strong 
feelings about their schools, and they place 
the value of education above that of con- 
trived integration. Many parents in the South 
feel the same way, but, because they are 
Southerners, they have no means of express- 
ing their wishes, and school boards in South- 
ern cities must knuckle under to intimida- 
tion and court orders. 

Detroit's school superintendent views the 
recall of the four school board members as 
a “rejection of the national policy of inte- 
gration.” No doubt if a national referendum 
were held to determine the voters’ wishes, 
the vote against compulsory integration and 
forced busing would have the same results 
as the recall election in Detroit, and all the 
votes wouldn't come from white Americans, 
or from the South, either. 


YOUTH SAVES TOTS AS BUILDING 
BURNS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the heroism of Anthony Ellis, a 
16-year-old boy from Hartford who 
risked his own safety to rescue two young 
children from a burning building. 

It is actions such as this one by Mr. 
Ellis which should serve as a constant 
reassurance of the good qualities and 
motives which are found in the over- 
whelming majority of our young people. 
An article from the August 28, 1970, 
edition of the Hartford Courant detailing 
Mr. Ellis’ heroism follows: 

Yourn Saves Tots As BUILDING Burns 

(By Ken Cruickshank) 

A Hartford Public High School junior, 
climbing up a wall to a burning second- 
story apartment in Bellevue Square, Thurs- 
day night is credited with the rescue of two 
young chidlren. 

Police Sgt. Dean Weech said 16-year-old 
Anthony Ellis of 36 Bellevue Square rescued 
Dwight Snipes, 314, and Gregory Snipes, 2, 
while police were futilely trying to break 
down the front door of the blazing apart- 
ment. 

Weech said smoke from the fire was noticed 
by some children at 8 p.m. playing near the 
apartment and that he ran up an inside stair- 
way and tried to gain entrance through the 
apartment docr. 

Anthony Ellis also saw the smoke and, 
taking a running leap at the side of the brick 
building, clawed his way up to the second 
story window. 

Anthony said that he kicked the screen 
in while clinging to the window ledge and 
crawled in through the open window, Making 
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his way through the smoke-filled apartment 
he found the two children in the kitchen 
and carried them back to the window. 

Anthony said he lowered the children by 
the arms to Nadine Nelson, 15, of 67A Bel- 
levue Square, who was waiting under the 
window, He then jumped out the window 
himself. 

Minutes later Sgt. Weech managed to break 
down the front door and enter the apart- 
ment. 

“My flashlight was useless,” said Weech, 
“All I could see was smoke.” A couch and the 
front wall of the apartment were ablaze, 
Weech said, and he had just time for a quick 
check of the rooms before being overcome by 
the smoke. 

The mother of the two children arrived 
moments later and found her children safe 
outside the building. Then the fire depart- 
ment arrived and extinguished the fire. Much 
of the apartment was scorched or smoke dam- 
aged and it was rendered uninhabitable. 

Anthony's heroism was brought to the 
attention of The Courant by Sgt. Weech who 
said “considering the time it took to break 
down the door, I could have been too late. 
Thank heavens he was there.” 

He said it was possible that the fire had 
been started by the children playing with 
matches, 


LEGISLATION TO REQUIRE THE 
OPEN DATING OF PACKAGED 
FOOD—XIV 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, since I 
first introduced H.R. 14816, legislation to 
require the open dating of packaged and 
canned foods, there has been a great deal 
of media focus on food coding, there 
have been numerous surveys of food cod- 
ing practices in cities across the country 
which have uncovered a great deal of 
nonfresh food being sold consumers, and 
there have been attempts by some super- 
markets and food manufacturers to pro- 
vide the consumer with information on 
the meaning of codes. 

None of this would have happened if 
the American consumer had been indif- 
ferent to food freshness or to the specific 
proposal I put forth to require all pack- 
aged and canned foods to be open dated. 
That the consumer is anything but indif- 
ferent on either score is dramatically 
demonstrated by the thousands of let- 
ters I have received from all across the 
country on my legislation. This mail has 
described numerous examples of food 
coding abuses with respect to foods 
ranging from milk to canned chicken. 

A lady in Baton Rouge, La., wrote con- 
cerning 8-year-old baby food she had re- 
cently purchased. The items she de- 
scribed had a shelf life of 18 months. 

A women in Jeannette, Pa., wrote con- 
cerning her purchase of five jars of ran- 
cid mayonnaise that turned out to be 2 
years old. Mayonnaise has a 6-month 
shelf life. 

A resident of Sonoma, Calif. described 
milk that she purchased which turned 
her coffee a “dull gray” and frozen short 
ribs which had worms. 

A citizen of the Nation’s Capital wrote 
concerning her own survey of milk which 
found cartons left on the shelves, 2, 3, and 
even 4 days beyond the pull date. 
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And a housewife from Trenton, Mich. 
described mouldy packaged grapes, 
mouldy meat, and stale candy bars she 
had just purchased from her local store. 
These items were in addition to many 
others which spoiled very quickly after 
she got them home. 

My mail has also described numerous 
related experiences of consumers. 

A lady from Higland, Mich., described 
her frequent dilemma of returning home 
after a shopping trip to face the choice 
of going right back to the store to return 
stale food or throwing it away. She noted 
that on the occasions when she opted to 
return the food, the grocery personnel 
were not always very gracious about ac- 
cepting the items back. 

A housewife from Flushing, N.Y., 
wrote concerning a similar experience 
with meat—only they would not take it 
back at all. 

And a lady from Garden Grove, Calif., 
noted that in talking with supermarket 
personnel, frequently she found even 
they did not know what the codes on the 
items they were selling meant, and they 
thus did not know if they were selling 
stale food. 

But a great deal of my mail has come 
from people who simply wished to express 
their support for Government action to 
require open dating. 

There was the petition from 150 women 
in suburban Detroit. 

There was a second petition from a 
group of consumers in St. Louis. 

There was the letter from a housewife 
and home economist from Cincinnati. 

And there was the letter of a lady from 
Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

I found my greatest volume of mail 
was from Las Angeles, Detroit, Florida, 
North Carolina, and Massachusetts. 

The text of some of these letters fol- 
low: 

CONSUMER FEDERATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1970. 
Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Rayburn 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Farsstern: Enclosed is the copy 
of a letter sent to Senator Hart by a con- 
sumer in Louisiana. Since you are interested 
in coding, I’m sure you'll find this letter of 
interest. 

Can you help us unravel the code and the 
truth? 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) ERMA ANGEVINE, 
Executive Director. 
APRIL 13, 1970. 
Hon. PHILIP Harr, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: I have just discovered 
that my normal average supply of strained 
baby food contains four jars of Heinz baby 
food whose labels do not bear the zip code 
of the manufacturer: (1) macaroni, toma- 
toes, beef & bacon; (2) veal and veal broth; 
(3) lamb and lamb broth; and’ (4) liver and 
liver broth. I enclose one as a sample. 

Those four jars represent 8.5% of the total 
amount of Heinz, baby food (47 jars) that I 
happen to have on hand today. I purchased 
the entire supply last week from Gibson's 
Discount Center, 6945 Florida Blvd., Baton 
Rouge, La. 70806. 

My concern is two-fold: (1) Is the Heinz 
Company failing to comply with the Truth- 
in-Packaging Law? (2) Is Gibson's selling 
baby food so old that its stocks there were 
canned and labeled before Truth-in-Packag- 
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ing went into effect? The codes on the lids 
tell me nothing about the age of the con- 
tents. These codes are, respectively, PO200- 
VND, PO4T0YJIN, PO305XIJ, and P3029VHI. 
Both as a mother and as co-editor of the 
Louisiana Consumer, I am most interested 
in getting the truth on this matter. 
Sincerely, 
Dora.Les F, RICHARDSON. 
(Note.—The sample was manufactured in 
January, 1962.) 


May 1, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN. 

Dear SR: Would like to have some action 
on this Hellmann’s mayonnaise. 

This is our fifth five-quart jar that is bad. 
We don't know what rotten food our govern- 
ment let these manufacturers sell us. No 
wonder everyone is sick, everything is rotten 
in USA. 

Thank you. 
Mrs, Mary KELLEY. 

RD 2, JEANNETTE, PA. 

NoTe.—The sample was manufactured in 
January, 1968. 

JULY 27, 1970. 
Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. FARBSTEIN: I read “Dates on 
Food” in today’s Washington Post and 
thought that I'd send you the enclosed label 
as evidence to prove your point that food is 
left on shelves. This soup was bought about 
two weeks ago at the A&P, Greenbelt Road, 
near College Park (Hollywood area). I was 
about to send for the offer when I discovered 
the time had expired. 

Sincerely yours, 
NOREEN HASSLER. 

COLLEGE Park, MD. 

Nort.—The offer expired on December 31, 
1969. 

Rep, Leonard Farbstein, (D-N.Y.), has in- 
troduced a bill to force food manufacturers 
to print all food dates plainly on each pack- 
age or can. Your letter has been passed on 
to him, Anyone who wants to support Rep. 
Farbstein's food-date decoding efforts should 
write to him c/o Rayburn Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Moore, Mr, and Mrs. 
Frank Cerne, G. Trolaushas, C. Olivirio, M. 
Yanah, Mrs. E. Bechinger, Mrs. Stanley, Mrs. 
R, Miller, Jean McMullen, Mrs. U. Becka, 
Mrs. U. Bocks, Mrs. C. Anderson. 

Mrs. Raymond Bryer, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Kohut, Mr. and Mrs, Dubicio, Mrs. H. Babiarz, 
Mrs. Ray Correa, Mrs. Dora Fratharelli, Mrs. 
Bonnie Mallay, Mrs. Andrew Lopez, Mrs. Mary 
Drags, Mrs. A. Levanovao, Marcella Smollk, 
Simon Levanorage, 

Veronica Robert, Dorothy Donope, Alava J. 
Gorski, Eleanore Gorski, Pauline Hamzey, 
Leon Kozorowski, Carol Bauiser, Ida Iras- 
weld, A. Saliba, Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Dorp- 
tatter, Mr. and Mrs. Skinner. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Whitefoot, Mr, and 
Mrs. H. L, Setzer, Mr, and Mrs, R. M. Hicua, 
Mrs. Carol Smith, Mrs. Alverna Truax, 
Betty McDougell, Bea Lazette, Florence Von 
Glahn, Mildred A. Ferrari, Harry Lynn, Stella 
Lynn, Mrs. Rose Marie Hunter, Mrs. Paul 
McCullen, Paul W. McCullen. 

“Olindo J. Costa, David King, Gary F. 
Pull, J. J. Wertmraf, W. Vannest, A. C. 
Discher, J. Jelacsity, J. Geron, J. Widak, W. 
T. Robertson, O. G. Gregg, C. S. Gregg. 

H. ©. Heeby, R. S. Deeley, Jack Haroner, 
Grace Hanner, Josephine Kraue, Barbara 
Hinzman, Frank Couch, Dennis C. Krceh, 
Ellen Engberg, Dale Engberg, John Ports- 
cheller, Irene Portscheller, Catherine Cory. 

Donald G. Johnson, Martha Wye, Robert 
Cady, Don Cady, Ken Nye, Kathy Nye, Jim 
Wright, Giovanna Feneck, Diana M. Radi, 


Lee Cohoon, Virgil Cohoon, Fred Wright. 
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Mae Mays,. Donald H. Johnson, Margie 
Johnson, Dwight W. Murphy, Dorothy E. 
Bennett, Stella Dtofe, Betty Kleitch, Therese 
Dooley, Irene Walters, Alice L, Wett, Elea- 
nise D. Schenkel, Barbara L. Daley, Betty K. 
Grant. 

Elaine Kettler, Delores Bray,, Ardine Mat- 
sey, Gerald B. Poole, Dorene Maroncelli, Mar- 
jorie E. Pich, Frances Bustus, Becky Laymon, 
Beverly Dauis, Jenny Albright. 

Sue de Boer, Anne Nularoni, Mrs. Gilhirt 
Bird, Mrs. Clifford Robinson, Mrs. Clara Wik- 
torowski, Mrs. Gertrude Bielowski, Mrs, Wil- 
liam Jarsubic, Mrs. Josephine Gernish, Char- 
lotte A. Heathcock, Frederick Heathcock. 

L. J. Paulson, R. Lahti, N. Lahti, W. B. 
Thompson, L. Paulson, Rita Thompson, C. 
M. Jensen, Eleanor Hillman, Kenneth Lyday. 

Betty Yesulonis, Robert Etta, Sybil Etta, 
Wilma Taylor, Nancy Fanvier, Gibons Wunk- 
teer, C. L. Robinson, C. L. Veale, T. V. Stan- 
ley, L. Scheunberg, Joseph Kaszlams. 

Donna L, Lyday, Alice M. Kosztowny, Viola 
Stege, Rose Muniga, Dennert Richter, Robert 
A, Ludol, Helene J. Albrecht, H. H. Albrecht, 
Florence Willman, Evelyn Stephens, Wm. R. 
Stephens, Mrs, M, Derby. 

March 3, 1970. 


Dear Sim: Here is a list of the people that 
would like your food bill to pass. There are 
probably more people that would like to see 
it passed but they don't know about it, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. D. BENNETTS, 
TRENTON, MICH. 
March 6, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am very much in favor of your 
bill to force manufactures to print all fund 
dates plainly on each package. 

This week, I had to return 3 packages of 
stale food: (purchased this week) 

1, mouldy grapes (package) 

2. mouldy packaged meat 
shoulder butt) 

3. stale candy bars (Nestles, tasted hor- 
rible) 

These purchases were bad when I got them 
but condition did not show through the 
package. 

Since my family is small (2) there is a lot 
of items we do not use as fast as people with 
& large family. So there is also a lot of things 
such as bread, milk, cottage cheese, sand- 
wich meat, etc. that are on the verge of spoil- 
ing a day or 2 after purchase if they have 
been on the grocery shelf a couple of days 
before I buy them. 

People who have large families or eat a lot 
of bread, etc., purchase these items more 
often, so they do not have the product long. 
But people with small families have to keep 
the bread and milk longer. So we have to buy 
fresh food in order to keep it fresh at home 
longer. 

The “codes” on food do not help the pur- 
chaser such as I. And I have worried many 
times if the sandwich meat in my husband's 
lunch is fresh or not. I have no way to know- 
ing how old it is when I buy it. 

Thank you, 


(Wilson's 


Mrs. HARRY LAYNEW. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., 

July 27,1970. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN FARBSTEIN: You hit the 
nail on the head when you said grocers and 
manufacturers are opposed to identification 
on packaged foods the consumer can read 
and understand. I just witnessed why they 
don’t want us to know to. We-had a electric 
power failure here last week end due to storm 
electricity was off 2%, hrs. on Sunday eve. 
Monday evening after work 4 p.m. I went 
into the National Tea Co. Store at Teutonia 
& Capitol Dr. the stock boys were emptying 
the one long freezer. I felt the packages they 
were room temperature. I asked the stock 


boy what he was going to do with the food 
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and if they had a freezer break down. He 
said yes they had it repaired but were going 
to clean it out to and were going to take the 
food upstairs and refreeze it till they had 
the freezer, cleaned. Whether they put it 
back out for sale I don’t know, I reported it 
to the Health Dept. tho. This freezer con- 
tained all types TV Dinners Pizzas, Pastry, 
Cream Pies, Cheese Cake, How many stores 
with the power failure did the same thing 
with no one reporting it? I do know there 
are suppose to be quite a few cases of fiu I 
wonder if its flu. Also how many times does 
this occur and the consumer pays the price 
without knowing. Hope this letter has been 
some help in your effort to get Consumer 
Legislation passed. 
Mrs. EDITH ROUTE, 


CINCINNATI, ONIO, April 9, 1970. 
Dear MR. FaRBSTEIN: I have just read of your 
bill that would require stamps on food stat- 
ing the deadline for removing products from 
the store shelf, As a housewife as well as a 
professional home economist, I feel it very 
important to let the housewives know in 
plain english how old the food is. 
Consumer education seems to be the “in” 
thing right now and your bill is just one 
more step towards helping the everyday 
housewife become a better consumer. 
I certainly hope that the big food retailers 
lobbys don't find a way to defeat your bill! 
Good luck, 
Sincerely, 
JOAN BECKER. 


May 20, 1970. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FARBSTEIN: I whole- 
heartedly support your idea of an “open dat- 
ing bill." I am so disgusted with the stale 
bread, sour cottage cheese and bad meat that 
is being pawned off on the public. 

Recently my mother purchased 3 pounds 
of chuck chopped from Hills Supermarket. 
We opened one package, it didn’t smell, but 
when we cooked it, it was unedible. My 
mother threw it out, the same thing hap- 
pened with the other 2 pounds of meat. 

Unfortunately my mother did not bring 
it back to the supermarket, we have brought 
things back before that were stale in other 
stores, with no satisfaction. I think that with 
the high price of food today the public is 
entitled to fresh food. 

Thank you sincerely, 
JANE NEWMEYUR, 

FLUSHING, N.Y. 


GARDEN GROVE, CALIF., 
March 12, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FARBSTEIN: In today’s 
Los Angeles Times I read that you have in- 
troduced a bill to force food manufacturers 
to put food dates on packages and cans. 

Please try to get this legislation passed 
because it is such an annoying thing to try 
to figure out store codes. In some instances 
I have found out that the employees them- 
selves cannot translate their codes. This hap- 
pened in the case of some salad dressing. It 
would be nice to know you're getting fresh 
bread too instead of having to squeeze and 
feel it. 

Thank you for working for us housewives. 
It is difficult enough to shop today with the 
inflationary prices; but to have to be a detec- 
tive (with the children hanging out of the 
carts) is ridiculous. 

Good luck to you! 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) KENNETH LANDERS. 
MARCH 4, 1970. 

DEAR Mr. FParssrern: I wish to support a 

bill to print all food dates plainly on frozen 


foods and canned. 
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I live in the 5th largest city Detroit, Mich., 
and shop at Supermarkets buying the best 
brands. Here are a list of the items I have 
had to throw out. 

Del monte peaches, Milk, Krafts cheese, 
eggs, sliced sausage, frozen fish, Green Giant 
corn, cup cakes, ice cream. 

HIGHLAND, MICH., 
March 3, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN. 

HONORABLE Sm: Please do carry on your 
work of help for the purchasers to know the 
perishable food he buys is at least (current) 
in its shelf storage. 

Many times I have had to choose between 
a return trip to the store (often 8 miles) or 
tossing out a smelly package of cottage 
cheese. 

Cheese and yogurt are my worst problems, 
although I have even at times bought butter 
that seemed to have absorbed other odors. 

The attitude of the manager is not always 
gracious, either, when one brings back a 
deteriorated food product. They act hurt or 
annoyed or even doubtful that such a thing 
could happen at their establishment. 

I make very sure to retain all sales slips 
until I have checked my purchases for qual- 
ity, amount, and accuracy of figures (at 
home of course). 

Thank you, thank you, I pray that your 
bill passes very quickly. 

Mrs, GLADYS CONNOLLY. 

HIGHLAND, MICH. 

WARREN, MICH., 
March 9, 1970. 
Rep. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We recently read in the Detroit 
Free Press of the bill you have introduced 
which would force food manufacturers to 
print all food dates plainly on each package 
or can. 

We are very much in favor of this idea. I 
had cut the reference to your bill out of the 
paper and kept it, with the thought that I 
might possibly write to you. The final in- 
centive was provided yesterday by an egg, 
which, when cracked into a bowl by our ten- 
year-old, almost made him sick; it was that 
rotten. 

In the past year we have purchased sey- 
eral cartons of eggs which turned out to 
have a rotten one in them, a pound of butter 
which was rancid, a carton of whipping 
cream which was sour, and even a sealed 
can of sweetened milk which had spoiled. 

We feel there is a very definite need for 
your bill, and support it wholeheartedly. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gorpow E. Koss. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo. 
June 10, 1970. 

Rep. LEONARD FARBSTEIN: We strongly sup- 
port the bill you haye introduced to force 
food manufacturers to print all food dates 
plainly on each package or can. 

Mr. & Mrs. Chas. L. Wells, Max J. Seltzer, 
J. F. Hubbard, Dennis M. Sullivan, Joyce 
Pickering, R. Wildibor, Doris Hornbold, Elmer 
D. Englehardt, Mrs. O. F. Fluhr, John Con- 
stanti, Alfred L. Borgman, Donald W. Grone- 
meyer, D. W. Hines, James Alvers, John W. 
Schaefer, W. F. Arndt, Stanley C. Hudson. 


WasHIncTON, D.C. 
August 4, 1970. 
Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. FARBSTEIN: A belated letter to 
express my full support and encouragement 
to you in your attempts to pass legislation 
requiring the clear dating of perishable, 
semi-perishable and canned food products, 

The weekly battle of trying to determine 
whether or not a product, a carton of milk, 
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a package of meat or a loaf of bread is fresh 
and safe to buy is both frustrating and ex- 
hausting. The cost of having guessed wrong 
is even harder to bear. 

Having figured out the dairy product cod- 
ing used in my local store, it is disgusting 
to note that they do, in fact, keep products 
on the shelf marked for removal two, three 
and even four days previous. The whole 
method used in dating products by its com- 
plexity suggests a lack of honesty and an 
intent to deceive on the part of the manu- 
facturer and marketer, another frustrating 
and resentment-provoking situation. 

My fullest support for your bill and my 
daily support in telling others of the prob- 
lem, your proposed legislation, and asking 
their support also. 

Sincerely, 
Miss L. J. GARDNER. 
MARCH 27, 1960. 
Representative FARBSTEIN, 
c/o Rayburn Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sm: I would like to add my com- 
plaint along with so many others concerning 
our bakery goods. It is very difficult to get 
a fresh (morning loaf) of bread these days 
even at a bakery. Everything is baked ahead 
and frozen. 

Just this week I went to a local bakery 
in Torrance (I was visiting there) and asked 
for a fresh cream puff—all they had she said 
was a frozen one. 

Another instance is the “Day Old Stores”— 
day old, my eye—that bread is a week old, 
if its a day. That’s fine as long as it hasn't 
molded—etc., but they price it as day old 
bread! It’s the misrepresentation I resent. 
We all like bargains—our struggling class, 
I mean—but when is a bargain, a real bar- 
gain? 

And when I need a fresh loaf of bread—I’m 
willing to pay for just that—especially the 
brown breads—since I punch on every loaf— 
I didn’t used to tho— 

So I’m with you, anything that can be 
done to better the situation—I'’m for that. 
As is I buy very little bakery goods—and 
I also know there are 10 times the people 
who are so busy they could care less if the 
bread is stale or fresh. They aren't around 
when their children fix their own sand- 
wiches, etc. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, VIRGINIA GATTI. 

PaLMs, CALIF. 

NOVEMBER 18, 1969. 
Representative FARBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REP. FARBSTEIN: Congratulations on 
your bill requiring dating of perishable 
foods. This is much needed. 

May I suggest that cake mixes and other 
products now coded with a date also be in- 
cluded as “perishable” even though they do 
not appear in the dairy case. 

My best wishes to you. 

Sincerely, 
D. FURBUSH. 
TUCSON, ARIZ., 
Nov. 1969. 

DEAR S: It is with great applause that I 
salute you!! 

I have been living in Arizona for 25 years 
after coming here from Boston, Mass. 

For many years I haye believed a bill such 
as yours should be passed either locally or 
Nationwide. 

Manytimes I carried groceries home on the 
bus and found a dairy product I purchased 
to be spoiled, It isn’t pleasant to buy a 
spoiled product at any time. A person hates 
to return items to the store. After many 
hours to “tote” a bad product home and 
find it so, is even more irritating. 

The milkman knows and the grocers 
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know but does the purchaser know? (That 
is the date code.) 

Also the fact that used mattresses are 
sold in many states is unbelievable to me. In 
& state like Arizona to allow this practice to 
go on for all these years in beyond me. 

I love Arizona and enjoy living here. 

Thank you for reading my letter and may 
your bill pass, Amen Amen. 

I must add to my letter that canned prod- 
ucts on shelves and sold as specials very often 
are found to be black inside the can and 
signs that the product is very old. 

The year a product is canned is never 
known to the consumer it could be 5 or 10 
years old. Then your special or bargin be- 
comes a waste of money. It doesn’t always 
happen with specials either. It can happen 
with regular stock. 

Mrs. E. WHEELER, 
PRESCOTT, ARIZ., 
November 20, 1959. 
Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sie: It has been brought to my 
attention that you have introduced a bill 
rquiring packagers of perishable foods to 
put on the label the date after which they 
cannot be safely used. I think this is splen- 
did and I wish you success in bringing this 
about. 

In the past months I have had unpleas- 
ant experiences with packaged meats. I have 
returned such purchases and the merchant 
has replaced them willingly, however, the 
replacements were also spoiled. The mer- 
chant stated that the packages were coded 
by the packager but he had no way of 
interpreting the code and did not know 
how long the products had been in his case. 

This speaks for itself and again, I wish 
you success with your bill. 

Very truly yours, 
ANNE E. MILLER. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., 
March 2, 1970. 

DEAR MR. FARBSTEIN: Here is another per- 
son who is in fayor of the system you pro- 
pose for dating food for freshness. 

Some time ago I bought meat from a gro- 
cery freezer. It was unfit for human food. I 
doubt if it was even safe for dogs. 

The store was selling all merchandise as 
they were giving up a lease. 

So I was out the cash and could not even 
get an exchange for something else. I’m 
a retired widow and pensions are my income. 

Thanks for trying to help people. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. PETER TERRY. 


WESTLAND, MICH., 
March 8, 1970. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FARBSTEIN: Congrat- 
ulations for introducing a bill “forcing food 
manufacturers to print all food dates plainly 
on each package or can.” The homemakers 
have a busy day each and everyday; whereas, 
planning dates on merchandise will save us 
time each time we go shopping and guaran- 
tee freshness. 

Even though I buy groceries a week at a 
time, I still have dairy, meat, and produce 
spoil on me which is no fault of mine. I’ve 
placed fresh meats in freezer immediately 
after purchasing them. Three or four days 
later I will take them out to thaw and dis- 
cover when it was too late that the meat is 
spoiled. At times a hasty substitute will 
spoil the rest of evening. It is all because 
we do not know just how old certain items 
are, 

Time is a very important factor in orga- 
nizing a day. I waste so much time trying 
crack formulas for dates on perishable items 
that it ruins my schedule for the rest of the 
day. I do not like to dally at supermarkets. 
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Money is very important in running a 
household efficiently. Do you know how 
much it cost to run a car per mile? My hus- 
hand informed last year it cost over “eleven 
cents a mile to run a car.” I have three miles 
to drive to the nearest market, If I have to 
return a spoiled item it cost me sixty-six 
cents round trip. So if my item cost less than 
that, I do not return it. Why waste anymore 
money and time than I already have, 

Since I and many of my friends want the 
best in a supermarket, we must deal at two or 
three places a week to get what we want. 

Manufacturers know we need the items 
they produce. I feel like they are not being 
fair to me or the middleman, the supermar- 
ket manager. How can they in turn expect 
us to be fair to the next man if the con- 
sumer is always taken to the cleaners? 

Thank you for reading my letter. 

Mrs. THomas A. Hrz. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
March 3, 1970. 

Deak Sm: Your bill to force food manu- 
facturers to print all food dates is excel- 
lent. You are to be commended for such 
& bold step to help the consumer, 

As a busy schoolteacher, I shop once a 
week for our family of four. I get so dis- 
couraged at times trying to reach the bot- 
tom package of sausage or cheese thus hop- 
ing to get fresher food products to last 
through the week. 

Thank you for your thoughtful efforts to 
aid the shoppers. 

Sincerely, 
Mary PARZYCH. 
WILLOUGHBY, OHIO, 
March 20, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN. 

Dear Sm: I am with you 100% on this 
bill to force food manufacturers to print all 
food dates plainly on packages and cans, in- 
stead of a string of numbers which I can’t 
decode. 

I just threw out a can of Kroger’s pine- 
apple which was spoiled, don't know whether 
I had it too long or Kroger, the top & bot- 
tom of can bulged. But Krogers do mark 
their breads, rolls, etc. plainly with the date. 
Thank you & much success with your bill. 

Mrs. Gro. CABLE. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF, 
March 20, 1970 
Congressman FARBSTEIN, 

Dear Sir: We back you 100% on the food- 
date effort. 

Knudsen Products and cottage cheese in 
this area relies on this trick and I have 
thrown out cottage cheese that lasts only 
3 days—under refrigeration. Get a really 
fresh one and it’s good for a week. (Thank 
you so much.) 

Mrs. R. Woop. 


San PEDRO, CALIF., 
March 12 1970. 

Dear Sm: I have just read Peter Weaver's 
column in today’s Los Angeles Times in 
which he mentions your bill to force food 
manufacturers to print all food dates plainly 
on each package or can, 

In the past, I have tried to get informa- 
tion on how to read the codes on various 
items, but without success .. . even from 
otherwise very helpful store personnel. I 
never have any trouble when I bring food 
back that was stale when I bought it, but 
it is a lot of trouble. Recently I even pur- 
chased a box of stale cereal. 

Anyway, I do hope your bill passes; and 
I am sure a lot of other people beside me 
feel the same way . Good luck! 

Mrs. ROSEMARIE WEICHEL. 
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DEAR MR. FARBSTEIN: I was very pleased to 
hear that you have drafted a bill requiring 
production date labels clearly stated on 
canned and packaged foodstuffs. 

Besides helping the housewife and food 
store properly rotate their supplies, it would 
help the household budget also. Shoppers 
can save quite a bit of money by buying 
“day old” merchandise, but, frequently, the 
goods are just a small distance from being 
actually spoiled and useless, because the 
stores themselves don’t even know how old 
the products are. 

If we knew actual production dates, we 
could more accurately judge the wisdom of 
“day old” purchases. 

Thank you for taking time to consider 
the needs of the average consumer. In these 
days of rapidly increasing prices we all like 
to know that we're getting the best value 
for our dollars. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ROCHELLE FRIEDMAN. 
SKOKIE, ILL., 
March 15, 1970. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FARBSTEIN: May I 
take this opportunity to commend you on 
your efforts to help the poor, abused, con- 
sumer by introducing legislation which 
would compel food manufacturers to print 
dates of processing on all packages and cans 
or containers, and particularly on milk, cream 
and other dairy products. 

Have recently had 3 experiences with car- 
tons of half and half cream, where it became 
soured within 24 hours of purchase. 

We need more representatives like yourself, 
who are interested in helping their constit- 
uents rather than the special interests, with 
their well heeled lobbies. 

Sincerely yours, 
Morris ROSENTHAL, 


Question—Baking companies identify the 
day bread is baked for a store by attaching 
colored, twist clips at the end of the loaf. 
What is the color code used? I wrote several 
large baking companies but so far no replies. 

Answer—Every bakery uses its own code. 
One popular code is: Monday-white, Tues- 
day-blue, Wednesday-pink, Thursday-gray, 
Priday-yellow, Saturday-green. Others switch 
these colors around. Safeway says it is doing 
away with stale bread codes and will have 
bread delivery dates plainly marked on each 
loaf. Other supermarket chains may be forced 
to follow suit. 

Rep. Leonard Farbstein (D-N.Y.) has in- 
troduced a bill to force food manufacturers 
to print all food dates plainly on each 
package or can. Your letter has been passed 
on to him. Anyone who wants to support Rep. 
Parbstein’s food-date decoding efforts should 
write to him care of Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

CLINTON, Mo., 
February 7, 1970. 
Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE: I read in the news- 
paper where you have introduced a bill to 
force food manufacturers to print all food 
dates plainly on each package or can or on 
loaves of bread. 

I have bought bread that I know must 
have been at least a week old. Several years 
ago several markets had the day of the 
week printed in large letters on the end of 
the loaf. But now they leave it on the shelf 
until sold as fresh bread. They use the twist 
clip color for the day it arrived, and it is 
changed from time to time to fool the public. 

Hope you may be able to do something 
about this. 

Yours truly, 
L. M. KLUTTZ. 
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Houston, TEX., 
March 22, 1970. 
Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Rayburn Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FARBSTEIN: I am one 
of many housewives who appreciate your 
efforts to force food manufacturers to print 
all food dates plainly on each package, can 
or carton. Purchasing sour milk and stale 
bread all too frequently has prompted me to 
take this means of letting you know that 
your efforts to correct the situation are en- 
thusiastically supported, 

Yours truly, 
Beatrice S. ROSE. 


NEW LEBANON, 
February 10, 1970. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FARBSTEIN: I am very 
much in favor of your bill to force food 
manufacturers to print all hand dates plainly 
on each package or can, So many times 
after shopping carefully you end up with 
something stale or not fit to feed your family. 
I live in a small town and know the grocer 
very well. He is always willing to take things 
back but you feel like a nut bringing some- 
thing back and I’m sure the grocer feels little 
awkward, too. I don’t think anyone should 
be put in a position like that. I think food 
date decoding would help the grocer as well 
as the customer. 
Thank you. 
Mrs. Wm. RIEKE. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., 
February 9, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am very much in favor of forc- 
ing food manufacturers to print all food 
dates plainly on each package or can. 

I am tired of getting boxes of cookies, 
cartons of cottage cheese etc. home and 
finding they are stale. I don’t have time to 
make two trips to the store to return them 
and it is a nuisance, The money I pay for 
the article should guarantee it to be at least 
today or yesterday but sometimes it is a 
week old. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. JOHN R. FOLEY. 


WORCESTER, MASS., 
February 6, 1970. 
Representative FARBSTEIN. 

Deak Sir: I am writing in support of your 
bill to have food manufacturers print all 
food dates on each package or can. Too many 
times I have bought dairy products and on 
arriving home found them not fit to eat. 

Namely cottage cheese, I can shop only 
one day a week as I don't have transportation 
so I use a cab which is expensive. When I told 
the manager about bad dairy products he 
said I must bring them in. A week later? 
They would surely say then, it was my own 
fault for not using it soon enough or storing 
it properly, 50 why bother? 

Your wonderful bill for food dates, printed 
so that the public can understand them is 
greatly appreciated by a great many 
shoppers I am sure. 

Mrs. LILLIAN A, DERRY. 


Rep. Leonard Farbstein (D-N.Y.) has in- 
troduced a bill to force food manufacturers 
to print all food dates plainly on each pack- 
age or can. Your letter has been passed on 
to him. Anyone who wants to support Rep. 
Farbstein’s food-date decoding efforts should 
write to him c/o Rayburn Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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KENMORE, N.Y. 
February 4, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: I am for your Bill— 
“100%"'—Saw it in Buffalo Morning Courier. 
I wrote Washington, D.C. Dept. of Agri- 
culture almost a year or so ago about a pkg 
of stale coffee cake and rolls, which I had 
purchased not once, but on several times, 
have I gotten stale baked goods. But to date 
nothing has been done about it. 

I do not buy their baked goods any more, 
I will not mention their name as they are 
a very large outlet in the state of New York, 
having general offices in New York City. 

I am a Republican, but I do not play 
party politics. I say if the shoe fits wear it. 
If you can get this bill passed I am all for 
it, Republican or Democrat, Washington 
would be a far better place today if the 
men down there would handle vital issues 
with the peoples interest at heart instead 
of My Party first and the people second. 

Thanking you and good luck on the Food 
Date Bill. I hope and I am confident you 
will and can get a passage on it as a pro- 
tection to us consumers in the future. I am 
rather fed up on getting stuck with stale 
baked goods and trips back to the store for 
return of same, which is very inconvenient 
to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss ELSIE D. SWEET. 
HIALEAH, FLA., 
February 11, 1970. 
Congressman LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SIR: I wish to say I am in favor of 
your food-date decoding efforts. 

As a housewife I have often tried in vain 
to understand manufacturers, in code, dates 
on groceries. I am beginning to tire of bring- 
ing home spoiled products. 

Please do all you can, and urge your col- 
leagues to see that proper and easy to under- 
stand dating is on all products, such as 
2-11-70. 

I was happy to hear someone is finally 
doing something about this annoying prob- 
lem. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ELAINE BRIAIS. 

Dear SR: I am in full support of your bill 
concerning food date decoding! 

I am really aggravated when I get milk 
home, find out its beginning to sour, when 
I have paid for fresh! When I can’t figure out 
the codes myself—I have asked clerks and 
been deliberately misinformed. The same is 
true of bakery products. 

Mrs. S. C. MANDEL. 


Mr. Hotty, N.C., 
February 7, 1970. 
Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sir: Thank you for your concern 
about “dates” on food packages and cans. We 
homemakers need to know this information 
to make wise purchases for our families. 

I sincerely hope the bill passes and goes 
into effect soon. 

I have had my share of unhappy experi- 
ences with dairy products, meats, breads and 
even frozen products not being fresh—the 
frozen pacKages apparently had been partly 
thawed and refrozen. I have also bought 
things like nuts and corn meal with worms 
or bugs in them. 

It surely would help if we could know for 
sure that the products would still be good 
when we get home with them from the store. 

Thank you. 
Mrs, C. LOWE. 
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LA GRANGE, ILL., 
February 24, 1970. 
Hon, LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FARBSTEIN: I have 
noted with interest an item to the effect you 
propose to have perishable foods dated. 

That is an excellent idea and I wish you 
success in your effort. The news article did 
not mention milk and I sincerely hope that 
you will include that product in your bill. 

For many years we had a law in the State 
of Illinois which required the milk distrib- 
utors to show a date on the milk carton which 
was the latest date on which such milk 
could be sold at retail. We in our home never 
experienced milk going sour with the cartons 
properly marked. 

However a few years ago the milk distrib- 
utors lobby in Springfield succeeded in 
knocking that law out of the Illinois Statutes. 

Since then we have had to throw out a 
considerable amount of milk which has gone 
sour and I assume that many others have 
had the same experience. 

I trust that you will include milk in the 
dating program. 

Good luck and best wishes. 

Yours truly, 
A. A. REDDERSON. 
N. Kansas Crry, Mo., 
March 9, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FARBSTEIN: I defi- 
nitely support you in your efforts to have 
“dates” imprinted on packages of food, etc. 
So often cakes or puddings when they are 
old simply do not bake well or taste good. 

Just recently I bought a package of York- 
shire pudding at $1.00 for 4 helpings and it 
was a complete flop! I wrote the company 
and they suggested I check my oven, Well, 
I had used this product before with the 
same oven (new) and they were successful— 
so I say it must have been old and had lost 
its rising power. 

Thanks for your interest 
homemakers) behalf. 

Good luck in your endeavors. 

Sincerely, 


in our (the 


Mrs. W. J. HOLTKE. 

P.S.—I have asked my family and others 
to contact you. 

UNaDILLA, N.Y., 
February 4, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 

Dear Sir: I am very glad to see someone is 
interested in forcing food manufacturer's to 
print all food dates plainly on each pkg. or 
can. I for one am tired of worrying if my 
milk is fresh and also returning cream cheese 
pkg. because of mold. 

I would like to see these codes clearly 
stamped on each pkg or can and in the 
very near future. 

Thank you. 
Mrs. ALFRED COMPTON. 


KENMORE, N.Y., 
February 4, 1970. 

Tear Sr: As a mother of two small chil- 
dren, I am just beginning to realize the im- 
portance of knowing the freshness of the 
food I purchase. Where before my husband 
and I were unconcerned with the vitamin 
and mineral contents of food, I now see the 
necessity for getting the freshest food items 
to insure optimum vitamin and mineral con- 
tent. 

I am in full support of your food-date de- 
coding efforts. I am a frequent shopper in 
the Tops Supermarkets a division of Niagara 
Frontier Services in Buffalo, New York. Per- 
haps you could recommend ways of alerting 
this food chain of the necessity of proper 
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and uniform code-dating of their merchan- 
dise. Thank you for your efforts. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs, FRANCIS BELLIOTTI. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., 
May 12, 1970. 

DEAR MR. FARBSTEIN: Three cheers for you 
and the other congressmen who sponsored 
the bill to require dating of packaged foods. 

Please include cream, milk and sandwich 
meats. It is maddening to have dairy prod- 
ucts spoiled the day after they are brought 
from the store. Just as maddening is a return 
trip to the market to return them. 

The packagers of sandwich meats are the 
worst offenders. One is forced to stick with 
the most common varieties, those that move 
the fastest. 

The poor consumer, I feel, is being taken 
for a ride .. . and then has to take another 
ride to return to the market. Not to mention 
the fact that the consumer is “poor” because 
of ever increasing prices. 

Good luck in getting your bill enacted. 

Sincerely, 
BETTY Morrison. 

P.S.—Single taxpayers deserve more con- 
sideration than they got in the last tax bill. 


MICHIGAN CONSUMERS COUNCIL, 
LANSING, MICH., 
May 8, 1970. 
Mrs, JOHN SANTRUCEK, 
Bannister, Mich, 

Dear Mrs. Santrucek: Thank you for your 
recent letter suggesting that processors 
should be required to include dates on the 
labels of perishable foods. 

You will be interested in knowing that a 
proposal along the lines you suggested is 
presently pending before the Federal Con- 
gress, The proposal is H.R. 14816, introduced 
by Congressman Farbstein of New York. 

We appreciate your bringing your views to 
our attention and we will send a copy of your 
letter to Congressman Farbstein, as we know 
he will also be interested in your comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
DIANNE MCKAIG, 
Executive Director. 
BANNISTER, MICH., 
May 6, 1970. 
DIANE McKarc, 
Mich. Consumer Council, 
Lansing, Mich. 

I'm writing to you about what I think 
concerns a lot of people not only in Mich. but 
the whole U.S. 

When we put meat, veg. & fruit into our 
freezers we put labels and dates on packages 
so as to use the oldest ones first, and are 
told—Beef 6 to 9 months, Pork 4 to 6 months, 
chickens 6 mo, ete. 

Now I have bought frozen fish at the store 
(mever could find any date on box when it 
was frozen) my guess is that a lot of the 
meat is quite old, (I know that the fish sure 
doesn't taste good) I think it would be a 
good idea to put labels on all packages, who 
wants stale food. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JOHN SANTRUCEK. 

P.S.—If I'm wrong please let me know. 

BETHEL ISLAND, CALIF., 
May 20, 1970. 
Representative FARBSTEIN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. FARBSTEIN: I have just learned 
that you have introduced legislation that 
would compel open dating on consumer items 
in grocery stores. I applaud your action and 
have written to my congressman to ask that 
he support this measure. As a housewife I 
must say it is very frustrating and madden- 
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ing to pay for stale goods only because one 
cannot read the cryptic codes that are used 


on such goods. 

Another measure of which I would be in 
favor would be requiring temperature- 
sensitive tape to be affixed to frozen goods 
so that consumers could tell if an item had 
been thawed and then refrozen. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. JAN ULRICH. 


DICKINSON, TEX., 
May 10, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
19the District of New York 

Dear Mr. FARBSTEIN: I heartily approve of 
the legislation you have introduced which 
would compel open dating of pacakaged foods 

As a bachelor, I buy a lot of ready-to-eat 
food and find that much of it is unfit to eat 
after I get it home. 

Please keep up the good work! I am also 
writing my state representative asking him 
to support your bill. 

Very truly yours, 
KEITH MCKINLEY, 


INDEPENDENCE, MoO., 
May 12, 1970. 
Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. FARBSTEIN: Earlier this year, an 
article in The Kansas City Star discussed the 
food-date bill, and indicated that we should 
write to you if we wish to support your food- 
date decoding efforts. 

We wholeheartedly support your efforts 
and hope that some action has been taken 
on the bill. In particular, we would like to 
emphasize the importance of dating frozen 
fish products as well as the importance of 
keeping such products constantly frozen 
from the time they are packaged by the 
distributor until they are purchased by the 
consumer. We have been able to determine 
from the deteriorated condition of the pack- 
age and contents that lobster for example 
has on occasion been frozen thawed and re- 
frozen, Yet instructions on the package ad- 
vise not to refreeze once the package has 
been thawed. Consuming fish products un- 
der these conditions undoubtedly would be 
dangerous. We hope that special attention 
will be given these products through the 
passage of your bill. 

Thank you very much for your considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
Miss Berry L. Hisey, 
Mr, and Mrs. F. C. Hiseyr. 


LAKE JUNALUSKA, N.C., 
April 21, 1970. 
Hon, LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
U.S. SENATE 
Washington, D.C. 

Str: I don’t know whether this letter will 
ever reach you or not as I never know the 
correct address of the Senators. However, I 
would like to congratulate you for introduc- 
ing a bill stating that each food package 
should carry the latest date. We have needed 
such a bill for a long while. It is simply 
ridiculous for food processors to be allowed 
to put coded dates on the packages that the 
consumer cannot understand for it is the 
consumer that really needs to know how 
fresh the food is that he's buying. It doesn’t 
help the processor very much to know the 
date for he sells us just anything anyway. 
They don’t care how old the food is that we're 
getting just so the money goes into their 
pockets, 

Sir, you would be shocked if you knew 
the food situation here. We live in a summer 
resort town the year round. In winter the 
store managers seem to think they can just 
sell the customers inferior meat or just any- 
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thing at all and in summer, because of the 
tourist trade prices go so high that the 
average person finds it difficult to just bare- 
ly get by on the salary he makes. 

I honestly think that the food companies 
think they can just dump their very worst 
and oldest food here because this is a moun- 
tain area. 

I have in mind a sausage firm, “Jenkins,” 
that must evidently make a small batch of 
new sausage and work in the.old sausage that 
isn’t fit for human consumption. I say this 
because time and again we've bought it, hop- 
ing to get a fresh package, then had to re- 
turn it to store because it smelled almost 
rotten. A conglomeration of coded dates were 
on the outside of packages, so we'd never 
know what we were buying. I imagine some 
frozen foods we buy, such as chickens and 
turkeys, have been frozen as long as ten 
years. We went to a restaurant once that 
was considered the best in town and were 
served turkey. The steam escaping from it 
smelled so terrible that it made us sick and 
we had to leave immediately to keep from 
upchucking. The same thing happened one 
Christmas when I started to cook a turkey 
(frozen). 

I do not think the food pk. should carry 
the latest date on which the food could be 
bought with confidence, I think it should 
carry the exact date the food was prepared 
for market. 

I have never known a time such as now. 
The consumer is getting a bad break, and 
all the Ralph Naders in the world cannot 
change the situation. The Govt. must step in 
and change things. The deodorant compa- 
nies, companies that sell cleaning products, 
all sorts of companies, in addition to the food 
processors, are just going wild and selling 
things they know are harmful but our Govt. 
does absolutely nothing about it. There was 
a great stir up recently over monosodium 
glutamate being harmful but V8 juices still 
have this harmful ingredient in them, as 
do a lot of other products. 

The Government permits towns and cities 
to sell fluoridated water to the people just 
because parents are too lazy to see that their 
children brush their teeth and we elderly 
people have to suffer the consequences. I 
know that fluoridated water is bad for el- 
derly and maybe for others. It just doesn’t 
mix with the antibiotics and many other 
medicines we have to take. Now I know tke 
opponents of fluoridation are labeled crack 
pots. This is a scheme to help those who 
vote it in. If they can make the opposition 
look bad, of course they will. 

It is time someone in Congress began look- 
ing more closely at the consumer’s needs and 
his rights. The labels on “Janitor in a Druni” 
a texize product advises one to wear gloves 
when using this product. Reports have been 
circulated that washday products are harm- 
ful. We want the truth, sir. Our lives and our 
health are at stake. I wish there'd be a pro- 
test march and protest speeches made 
against the foods that are killing us by the 
thousands. The nurse lays the sheet over 
many a hospital patient that died of food 
poisoning. Of course this is wasn’t made 
known, the doctors label it a virus. 

Sunday we bought our dinner from a res- 
taurant. A few minutes after eating it we 
had pains in the stomach and dysentery. 
We think perhaps the preparations used to 
wash the dishes and clean grills etc. may 
have caused our trouble. In this area some 
of the restaurants, even the better ones, use 
young boys to wash the dishes and I never 
knew of a boy who liked to wash dishes and 
they never get them clean. 

Very truly yours, 
ROSE CLODFELTER. 

P.S—I hope you'll excuse this clumsily 
written letter. I am incurably ill with Park- 
inson’s Disease and complications and some- 
times I cannot put my thoughts coherently 
into words. 
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Des MorInes, WASH. 
April 14, 1970. 
Congressman LEONARD K. FARBSTEIN, 
Democrat, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FARBSTEIN: Recently 
our local newspaper published a UPI release 
reporting the work you and Mr, Bruce Terris 
are doing on dating the termination deadline 
on foods on grocery shelves. This has been 
done for some time on frozen biscuits but the 
consumer had better look at the date as stores 
do not remove these supplies from the shelves 
and it is not unusual to bring cans home only 
to discover that the time allowed has run out. 
Also if one keeps such supplies beyond the 
germination period, one can be very chagrined 
to discover that the biscuits did not raise. 
If I over-buy, as I do occasionally, I find it 
necessary to just throw them away. This, of 
course, is my fault. 

Also, being a two-member family, I find 
that now and then, I use something from my 
supply shelves, that should have been dis- 
posed of and if there had been a termination 
date, I would have done so. I wrote to General 
Mills about this some time ago and received 
a nice letter from them. 

If you can establish some sort of dating 
system with the help of your organization, it 
will be most helpful. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. G. J, SCHICK. 
April 17, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Re dating foods for consumer knowl- 
edge, I and many friends and neighbors hope 
this will be done—and soon. It is irritating 
to have milk turn in 1 day—sugar, cereal, 
flour, bread crumbs, etc, to have little black 
or white insects waiting to greet you when 
you open a bag or box. I’ve had raisins which 
were not good—and meat must be very care- 
fully selected. We deal in stores in our area 
and recognize these things do happen some- 
times—but this would not be so if all things 
were dated. It is just a matter of stocking 
properly to meet the demand—and very ir- 
ritating to ask a clerk how to read the date 
on a carton of milk or bag of flour and be 
‘told ‘That’s for us to know—and you to find 
out.’ I'd like to find out. 

Mrs. F. FLORSCHUTZ. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., 
April 10, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD K. FARBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Today I read in the newspaper 
that you are proposing a bill to require 
stamps on food products stating deadlines 
for removing such products from grocery 
store shelves. I feel that consumers definitely 
should be aware of deadlines on perishable 
items and that such deadlines should be 
printed in plain view and certainly not in 
codes. 

After my daughter was born (10 months 
ago), my husband purchased a case of the 
formula she was on. Being our first child, 
we were not even aware that there was a 
deadline for use of formula, thinking it, like 
evaporated milk, would be good for quite 
some time. Thus, it did not occur to us that 
it would be dated. Some time later, after 
using approximately half of the case, I 
noticed the formula was leaving a scum 
around the bottles that I would prepare the 
night before. Frantically, I checked the cans 
to make sure that they were not supposed 
to be refrigerated, thinking that I perhaps 
didn’t see some fine, small print. Then I 
noticed the date on the top of the can, im- 
printed in the lid which was hardly notice- 
able. As it turned out, this formula was on 
the shelf of the grocery store over one month 
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beyond the expiration date! After that ex- 
perience, and even after the child was no 
longer on formula, I periodically checked 
the supermarkets out of curiosity to see if 
they were still stocking “old” formula, Many 
of them were. Even though the date was 
stamped on the formula, it was done in such 
a manner that unless you examined it 
closely, it could not be seen. I feel that such 
a date should be put on the product in a 
contrasting color, or the like, so that it is 
immediately seen without having to look for 
the “fine print.” 

Your efforts in seeking passage of the 
above bill are greatly appreciated not only 
by me, but also by housewives and con- 
sumers all across the country. Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. PATRICIA A, LAUGHLIN. 


[From the Los Angeles Times] 
POISONING LEADS TO BEEF JERKY RECALL 


Statewide recall of B & S Food Products 
Co.’s beef jerky because of reported food 
poisoning incidents was disclosed Wednesday 
by the State Bureau of Meat Inspection and 
the County Health Department. 

“Three separate incidents of food poison- 
ing involving seven people in Los Angeles 
County and six people in Ventura County 
have been attributed to the ingestion of 
B & S Foods’ brand of beef jerky,” said 
County Health Officer Gerald A. Heidbreder. 

“Any private citizen in possession of it 
or any beef jerky which cannot be identi- 
fied, should dispose of this food item as 
garbage . . . Persons who think they are 
ill because of eating it should consult their 
physician.” 

Dr. Heidbreder said laboratory tests in- 
dicate that the product is contaminated with 
salmonella bacteria. 

Edward Barrett, B & S Foods’ president, 
believes 90% of the spiced, dehydrated beef 
has been withdrawn by jobbers since Friday 
in Ventura and Los Angeles counties. 

“This bacteria was brought into our new 
plant at 107 S. Myers St.,” he said, “and it 
was not due to negligence.” 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
April 22, 1970. 
Hon, LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. FARBSTEIN: I was delighted to 
learn that you are introducing legislation 
seeking open dating of packaged foods in the 
grocery stores. 

In the past few years I have noticed that 
more and more foods are stale or spoiled 
when purchased and I have conducted a one- 
woman campaign to combat this practice by 
returning all such items to the store for 
credit. 

In order to avoid buying shelf-stale or 
out-dated items I often ask the store clerks 
to tell me the expiration date, only to be told 
that the manufacturer uses a “secret code” 
which the clerks cannot decipher. When I in- 
form them I will return the goods if it is 
not fresh, they usually advise me which pack- 
age to buy. 

I have bought cream that sours in two 
days, frozen strawberries that are sour when 
opened, and soup so old it must almost be 
removed from the can with a chisel—and 
these from super markets in the best resi- 
dential sections. Until your legislation is 
passed, I will continue to return such items 
to the stores. More power to you! 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES W. KERR. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE FARBSTEIN: After 
reading your piece in Daily News, I was 
wondering if you might look into spoiled 
meat in A, & P. markets in Farmingdale. 
They are all wrapped in cellophane and I 
picked out chicken cutlets the paper wrap- 
ping was exceptionally wet, I made nothing 
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of it, but clerk waiting on me said pick other 
chicken, this is old laying, I had had bad 
tasting meats before and never had an hon- 
est saleslady stop my purchase, Please look 
into A. & P. meat dept. in Farmingdale, L.I. 
and Massapequa Park. I would like to sign my 
name but I would not want honest clerk's 
identity known, I would be so grateful Rep. 
Farbstein for I am a Senior Citizen living 
in my Son’s Home and live on a small pen- 
sion and cannot afford the high price they 
charge for bad meat. This girl is still in 
A. & P. store, and thank you so much for 
looking out for the people's benefit. 
Sincerely, 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASS., 
April 16, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I read an item in this morning’s 
Worcester Telegram, quoting you as fight- 
ing for a bill to date food packages so one 
can tell how old it is, This is something I 
have been fighting for a long while and 
it is long over-due. 

I wrote three large bread companies, but 
didn’t even get the courtesy of a reply. 
At today’s prices for food one should get 
what you pay for and not a stale item. 
Keep up the fight and good luck. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM A. BAKER. 


MOORESVILLE, N.C. 

DEAR MR. FARBSTEIN: What a relief, now we 
have someone getting to bottom of a waste of 
money by housekeepers, homemakers or any- 
one buying food. 

So often I have bought prepared food that 
I knew was ready to spoil as soon as it was 
open, not only certain foods need a date on 
them, at the present I have on hand a can 
of cocoa that is musty, it has to be five or 
more years old, spices sometimes are a cake 
of webs. Most older homemakers can tell old 
cakes by the freshness of paper if old paper 
is brittle and yellowing, Bread is very easy 
to detect age by softness. 

I am a farm wife and do a lots of canning, 
freezing plus hand raising my vegetables my- 
self. To see the rough way grocery boys han- 
dle vegetables make me almost bite my 
tongue, such a long list I could give you 
on the way things are ruined in Gro Stores. 

I use to manage & school lunch room þe- 
fore becoming disabled. There is always 
enough left over to feed the hungry kids, but 
it happens there is a rule everything has to 
be poured out. This I took care of by letting 
older children eat last and eating all they 
wanted rather than throw it out. The woman 
who took over after me did not want the 
bother and dumped it all out. 

People don’t seem to care what happens to 
others like I do, Maybe that’s why I am dis- 
able to work at public work, (do plenty at 
home as I can) seems people are tearing up 
everything and don’t care how a job is done 
just so they get by. People during the de- 
pression years at least tried to put a little art 
in their work. All this trash was not beside 
the roads. We even get bottles, cans, broken 
glass in bales of hay we prepare for our 
cattle. 

While on the subject of dates on food, 
make it a law that all the fine print on goods 
of any kind be larger. Its always so small 
that I put lots of things under a large light 
bulb with reading to see and then 
lots isn’t plain. Now there is lots of people 
who would not be able to even see there was 
small writing on labels. When I see it it makes 
me feel like the company hoped we could not 
read it, there is always plenty of room to 
write or print it larger. All this fine print is 
costing money and lives. 

Having arthritis, diabetes, and some heart 
trouble, I have tried lot of medicine since 
the same doctor does not treat all three ail- 
ments. Several times I have been given the 
same drug in other shapes and color, Once 
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each doctor gave me (3) the same drug in 
different shapes and I took it a couple days, 
then after I was sure something was wrong 
with medicine, I took all bottles to the drug- 
gist and found out what I had suspected was 
true, The three were dolonil, donnazyme and 
donnatol, all had same of the same drug in 
them plus other drugs. Ever since, I don’t 
pay for drugs until the name of drug is put 
on the label. Doing this a person can either 
carry their medicine with them to the other 
doctor or write the name down on a card to 
carry with them to doctor, if you want a dry 
mouth and to be listless just try these three 
together a couple days. No need to pinch 
yourself to see if you are alive, you wont feel 
that either. 

Wish a doctor could treat all of me without 
having to wear a person out getting around 
to all of them and each charges enough for 
full exam, when all one get is another bill 
and stay on some pills. 

There is lots of time for me to think Gov- 
ernment things over since this arthritis 
doesn’t let me get about like other people. 
We see a lots that would help but who would 
listen to any of our suggestions since we or 
I am from the South and not a big shot. 

If you would like my suggestions on crime, 
hippies, drug addicts, rioting, unemploy-~ 
ment, gangs, government waste, housing for 
people on welfare and how to help ease these 
problems, I will write it up, if you want it. 

Too hard to write with arthritis unless it’s 
useful—could be taped, 

Mrs. KNOX. 

P.S.—It’s we plain people who are holding 
this country together. 


Chicago, Ill., April 13, 1970. 
Hon. LEONARD K. FARBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR, FARBSTEIN: I just read about your 
bill to require explicit dating of food prod- 
ucts in supermarkets, and I wanted to join 
the people supporting it. I think that con- 
sumers ought to receive a great deal more 
information about the products they buy 
and the prices they pay than they now do. 

Thank you for taking on this cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGER Levin. 
LYNN, Mass., 
April 10, 1970. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FARBSTEIN: I read yes- 
terday in the Lynn Item of your bill which 
would require stamps on food, stating the 
deadline for removing products from the 
shelf before consumers buy stale food. 

I give support to you and this bill because 
there have been plenty of times that I have 
bought something in a supermarket which 
was no longer useable and the cost of food 
the way it is now consumers should be as- 
sured that the product they are buying won’t 
end up in the trash bucket because it was 
no good. 

Thank you for your time. Good Luck with 
your bill. 

Mrs, EMILE LANDRY, Jr. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
April 9, 1970. 
Congressman LEONARD A. FARBSTEIN, 
New York City, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. FARBSTEIN: Throughout your 
years in public life, I have followed your ca- 
reer personally and proudly. 

This morning I heard on radio news of 
the bill you are introducing, that manufac- 
turers of food should DATE their food pack- 
ages—therefore enabling them and all stores 
to properly rotate food in freezers and shelves 
for the safety and health benefit of thou- 
sands of people, 

For this I salute you and so will the pub- 
lic. If you would like signatures of millions 
of housewives, I would think that all orga- 
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nizations would help in getting signatures 
to help in getting your bill passed, if you 
could get one copy of this bill printed up 
for signatures sent to all organizations and 
they can make up duplicates and get the 
signatures of many people for this bill. 

I happen to belong to Phyian Ladies and 
B'nai B'rith and there are many more orga- 
nizations as you know. The public I am sure 
will be 100% behind you. 

I’m sure you do not remember me, but 
inasmuch as you are in the public eye so 
many years, I haven’t forgotten you. Some- 
how thru my mother (Mollie Miller) and 
her mother (Hannah Isaacs) we might have 
been related distantly with your folks. 

This bill you are introducing got to me 
so deeply I just had to write to you. 

Wishing you and many people success in 
your endeavors. 

Very sincerely yours, 
GERTRUDE “MILLER” ROSENZWEIG, 

P.S.—I will be leaving on a European trip 
by next week, so decided to sit down at once 
to write this, and again to salute you. 

UNITED PLANNING ORGANIZATION 
OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL AREA, 
April 3, 1970. 
Congressman LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: It was good to read in the Con- 
sumer Federation of America’s “Consumer 
News Roundup”, that you had introduced a 
bill, HR 14816 requiring the dating of perish- 
able and semi perishable foods. 

The Consumer Action component of the 
United Planning Organization conducts con- 
sumer education classes for residents of low- 
income areas of Washington. Often these 
consumers relate experiences of getting home 
from the food market only to learn that they 
have just purchased an item which is not 
fresh. The consumers tell us that they do not 
return these foods to the market for many 
reasons, some of which are: 

(a) Transportation is usually poor in their 
areas, and most can not afford private trans- 
portation. 

(b) They do not have money for extra 
bus or taxi fares to and from the markets. 

(c) It is inconvenient and time consuming 
to make extra trips to the store. 

The participants are asking that we in- 
clude in their classes information on how to 
read codes of freshness on perishable foods. 

We are in the process of writing and/or 
visiting many of the stores, packers and dis- 
tributors in an effort to secure such .infor- 
mation. 

We are discovering that freshness codes 
represent an entirely new language of the 
marketplace. The codes are totally meaning- 
less to the consumer because he is unaware 
of their existence or does not understand 
them. 

We would certainly appreciate being kept 
informed as to what happens with the bill. 
Please notify us if hearings are planned. We 
would certainly want to participate. 

We would appreciate any suggestions you 
might have. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
THERESSA H. CLARK, 
Consumer Action Coordinator. 
DENVER, COLO., 
April 10; 1970. 
Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FARBSTEIN: I read the 
article concerning “food coding” with much 
interest. The housewives in Denver have 
known about the coding system for over 
three years, but our complaints have gone 
unnoticed. Perhaps you remember that in 
1966 the women in Denver made one great 
big objection to many things about the food 
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industry. Food coding was one of those com- 
plaints. It is a prevalent thing in Denver 
for the code to be outdated—or it may be 
moved from our more affluent neighborhoods 
to the poorer neighborhoods. Time after time 
we have asked our Congress to make an in- 
vestigation into the practices of the Super 
Markets—time after time we have been lied 
to or rebuffed. 

Much “to do” is being made as to the plight 
of the poor. Nothing is really being done to 
help the poor. If a study could be made of 
the chain store’s pricing structure I think 
you would find a monopoly. Every time we 
get some one interested enough to look into 
the situation we run into great BLOCKS— 
such as the PTC-FDA-USDA. 

Being a Democratic Committee woman—I 
am concerned about what is happening to 
our Party. I'm convinced that we have al- 
ready lost in Colorado—simply because the 
Democrats only issues are concerned with 
the Black, the Poor, and the Young—these are 
idealistic issues of course—and dreams that 
are commendable—but they don’t get votes. 
If the Democratic Party would insist upon 
doing something to get food prices down to 
the level where all people could afford to 
eat—they would have a good campaign is- 
sue, If there’s hunger in this land—it is sim- 
ply because you men in Congress, despite 
pleas from the public, have allowed a pussy 
cat grow into a people devouring Lion. 

Food consumerism started in Denver—but 
no great study has been made here. True, 
Betty Furness was sent here—as was Virginia 
Knaur, but they never talked to the Middle 
Class or the poor housewife—they visited the 
huge feed lots and the American National 
Cattlemens Association, who, according to 
our men in agriculture, do not reflect the 
feelings of the ranchers and the farmers. I 
do not blame the potato farmers for burn- 
ing their products when they can get only 
2c a pound. The housewife must pay 12c at 
the market—and so far as we have been able 
to learn the farmer must pay for every- 
thing that happens to that spud from the 
time it is planted until it is in the store. 

Perhaps it is time to do something in- 
stead of just making studies. I’m sure food 
quality and food prices are more important 
than the facial expression of a fish or the 
sex life of birds. 

The women of Denver would much appre- 
ciate your thoughts on this—and perhaps 
you could give us some advice as to what 
can be done. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, ROSAMOND WEST. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
August 6, 1970: 
Hon. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Minneapolis Star is cur- 
rently a series of articles on the 
dating of food. One article mentions that 
you are sponsoring a bill requiring open 
dating, so that consumers could know the 
relative freshness of the foods they buy. 

I am_ writing to you to indicate my whole- 
hearted support of this bill, and I am sorry 
to see that no Representative from Minne- 
söta has cosponsored it with you. Please 
keep up the good work on behalf of the en- 
tire nation. It is shocking that food pro- 
ducers are consciously and deliberately keep- 
ing packaging dates and pull dates from the 
people who are going to eat the food. One 
meat wrapper in a local store, according to 
the Star “sits down with a calendar at the 
start of each month and arbitrarily gives 
each day a number code.” 

This insidious form of “caveat emptor” 
must be destroyed. I commend you for your 
efforts. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. JENNIFER B. DEAN, 
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CHICAGO, ILL., 
July 15, 1970. 
Rep. LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: I am writing in support of 
your proposed legislation to make codes in 
grocery stores readable by the average con- 
sumer. The mysterious markings now give 
no clue as to the quality of the meat, 
bread, or dairy product to be purchased. The 
claim by grocery store managers that such 
a measure would cause consumers to buy 
only the freshest food, Hence more waste is 
absolute obscenity to me. Environmental ob- 
scenity. Why are so many useless items then 
produced and sent out to these stores? Sure- 
ly there are better ways to stock supermar- 
kets than continually stocking them with 
too many goods. And surely the health of 
the consumer not to mention the environ- 
ment is more important than continually 
spiraling markets and profits—they, I believe, 
will lead to ultimate doom. The environ- 
mental and people's bodies cannot take this 
continued production and poison being 
poured into them. 

Hence, I see this bill as at least a step 
in letting the consumer judge more care- 
fully in what he buys and the supplier and 
the manufacturer with what they produce 
and supply. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

LEJUNE HOLMAN. 
HOLLYwoop, CALIF., 
April 29, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Sir: I just want to add my support to 
your bill to force food manufacturers to print 
all food dates, plainly, on each and every 
package, box or can. 

I have been wife, mother and housekeeper 
for many years, and I know I would be money 
ahead if I had advance knowledge that the 
loaf of bread or carton of milk was older 
than it seemed to be! It’s a pitiful waste, and 
a very unnecessary one! 

Food bills these days are high enough 
without adding to it with waste which could 
have been avoided had the consumer known 
how old the product was when it was pur- 
chased. 

Thank you for your help to all consumers, 
and for the chance to have my say, after 
these many years! 

Very sincerely yours, 
. E. I, SLATER. 
MONROVIA, CALIF., 
March 12, 1970. 
Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
Democrat of New York. 

Dear SR: I read in the Los Angeles Times 
March 12th, under, Mind Your Own Money, 
that you have introduced a bill to force 
food manufacturers to print all food dates 
plainly on all food packages or cans. 

I will not buy food packages because there 
are not marked dates, that I can decode. The 
manufacturer and grocer may know, if there 
is a code, but not we homemakers. 

I am all for your bill. Please let me know 
if I can help in anyway. I thought you might 
be interested in this article that appeared in 
the Times March 12, 1970. 

More power to you! 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MARGARET V. JOHNSON. 

P.S.—I would appreciate a reply on your 
progress. 

JuLY 16, 1970. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FARBSTEIN: It was 
good to read in our local newspaper that you 
have introduced a bill to force food manu- 
facturers to print All food dates plainly on 
each package or can. 

You have my complete support in your 
food date decoding efforts. It will be not only 
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convenient but also safe to know just what 
we should expect out of our edible products. 
We deserve this for the money paid out. 
Sincerely, 
SANDRA JANISEH. 


REPORT OF BLACK LAWYERS AND 
JUDGES IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1960-1970 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, on July 21- 
25, 1970, the National Bar Association 
held its 45th annual meeting in New 
York City. At that meeting, the Honor- 


State 


State population population 


980, 271 
6,77 


1, 903 
514, 875 


District of Columbia—7 


1 Supreme Court 
1 D.C. Court of Appeals 
4 U.S. District Court 


1 Magistrate 
New York—3 


1 District Court 
2 U.S. Customs Court 


Pennsylvania—2 


1 Court of Appeals 
1 District Court 
Michigan—3 


1 Court of Appeals 
1 District Court 
1 Referee in Bankruptcy 
Ilinois—2 
1 District Court 
1 Referee in Bankruptcy 
California—i1 
1 District Court 
Virgin Islands—1 
1 District Court 
Total U.S. Courts—19 
BLACK JUDGES IN THE UNITED STATES—JUDICI- 
ARY OF THE UNITED STATES, JULY, 1970 
Supreme Court of the United States 

Associate Justice of the Supreme Court— 

Thurgood Marshall of New York. 


Black Number of black 
lawyers 
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able Edward B. Toles, Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy in the U.S. District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois and chair- 
man of the National Bar Association’s 
Committee on the Judiciary, submitted 
a report on black lawyers and judges in 
the United States. Since Mr. Toles’ re- 
port differs significantly from the esti- 
mates of the U.S. census in 1960, I believe 
it will be of interest to place the report 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The document referred to follows: 
REPORT OF BLACK LAWYERS AND JUDGES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1960-1970 
(By Edward B. Toles) 

The following comparative chart records 
the number of black judges and lawyers in 
all 50 States and the District of Columbia 
for the period 1960-1970. Population figures 
are based on the 1960 census; lawyer figures 
are from the Journal of American Judicature 


45TH ANNUAL CONVENTION NATIONAL BAR ASSOCIATION 


JUDICIAL COMMITTEE REPORT, JULY 24, 1970—BLACK LAWYERS AND JUDGES IN THE UNITED STATES ACCORDING TO U.S. CENSUS, 


CAN BAR ASSOCIATION CENSUUS OF U.S. LAWYER POPULATION 


Number of lopped of 


jack 
lawyers judges 


South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 


lyoming 
District of Columbia_ 
United States. 

U.S. courts 


1 
0 
1 
0 
15 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
0 
0 
26 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
0 
5 
3 
15 
1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
1 
1 
9 


U.S. Court of Appeals 
District of Columbia Circuit—Spottswood 
W. Robinson. 
Third Circuit—William Henry Hastie, 
Chief Judge, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sixth Circuit—Wade M. McCree, Jr., De- 
troit, Mich, 
U.S. Customs Courts 
Scovel Richardson. 
James L. Watson, New York City. 
PART It 
U.S. District Courts 
District of Columbia—William B. Bryant; 
Aubrey E. Robinson; Joseph C. Waddy; and 
Barrington D. Parker, Washington, D.C. 
U.S. Magistrate—Arthur L. Burnett. 
New York (Southern)—Constance B. Mot- 
ley. 
Pennsylvania (Eastern)—A. Leon Higgin- 
botham. 
Iilinois (Northern)—James B. Parsons. 
Referee in Bankruptcy—Edward B. Toles, 
Michigan (Eastern)—Damon Keith. 
Referee in Bankruptcy—Harry Hackett. 
California (Central)—David W, Williams. 
Virgin Islands—Almeric Christian. 
Alabama—Orzell Billingsley, Part-time 
Judge, Roosevelt City, Ala. (Population 4,000 
all black). 
Arizona—H, B. Daniels, City Magistrate, 
Phoenix, Ariz., 307 Greater Arisona Savings, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


population 
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Society, Vol. 49, No. 9, page 192, February 
1966. The statistics as to the number of 
black judges and lawyers were obtained by 
questionnaire survey from the Governors 
of the 50 States and from individual inquir- 
ies from National Bar Association members 
at the 45th Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion in New York City, July 21-25, 1970. 
According to the 1960 United States Census, 
there were employed as black lawyers and 
judges in that year, 2004 black males and 
176 black females, a total of 2,180 black 
lawyers. There are probably more than 4,000 
black lawyers, but the nature of the legal 
profession among blacks is such that con- 
siderable numbers of blacks may be qualified 
to practice law but be employed and classi- 
fied in other occupational categories; presi- 
dents of black banks, newspapers, insurance 
companies, colleges, law school instructors, 
teachers and government officials, who are 
lawyers, are listed in census reports in their 
respective businesses rather than as lawyers. 


1960 POPULATION, AND 


Number of 
black 
lawyers 


State Black Number of 


population lawyers 


Number of 
_ black 
judges 
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California—Edwin L. Jefferson, District 
Court of Appeal, Los Angeles, Calif, 

Bernard Jefferson, Superior Court, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Thomas Griffith, Municipal Court, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Xenophon F. Lang, Municipal Court, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Vaino Spencer, Municipal Court, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Sherman W. Smith, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Earl C. Broady, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Earl B. Gilliam, Municipal Court, San Di- 
ego, Calif. 

Alan Broussard, Municipal Court, Alameda, 
Calif. 

George D. Carroll, Municipal Court, Rich- 
mond, Calif. 

Lionel Wilson, Oakland, Calif. 

William Ross, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Albert D. Matthews, Municipal Court, 
Compton, Calif. 

(Judges Ross and Matthews appointed by 
Governor Ronald Reagan.) 

Raymond Reynolds, San Francisco, Calif. 

Joseph Kennedy, San Francisco, Calif. 

Colorado—James Flanigan, District Court. 

Gilbert Alexander, Municipal Court of 
Denver. 

Connecticut—Arthur G. Williams, Court of 
Common Pleas, Madison, Conn. 

Robert L. Levister, Circuit Court, Stamford, 
Conn. 
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Robert D. Glass, Juvenile Court, Water- 
town, Conn. 

Delaware—Leonard Williams, Municipal 
Court of Wilmington, Del. 

Plorida—Harold R. Braynon, 
Court of the City of Miami. 

James Wesley Matthews, Associate Judge 
of the City of Opa Locka, Fla. 

Georgia—R. Pruden Herndon, Part-time 
Judge, City of Atlanta, Ga. 

Romae Turner Powell, Special Juvenile 
Court, Atlanta, Ga. 

Edith Jacqueline Ingram (Elected Non- 
lawyer), Ordinary (Probate Court), 718 New 
Street, Sparta, Ga. 

Illinois—Archibald J. Carey, Circuit Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Richard A. Harewood, Circuit Court, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

James D. Crosson, Circuit Court, Chicago, 
m. 
William S. White, Presiding Judge, Juve- 
nile Court Division, Circuit Court, Chicago, 
n 


Municipal 


George N. Leighton, Appellate Court of 
Illinois, Circuit Court, Chicago, Il. 
Glenn T. Johnson, Circuit Court, Chicago, 


m. 
Sidney A. Jones, Jr., Circuit Court, Chicago, 


ui. 
Edith S. Sampson, Circuit Court, Chicago, 
nı 


Mark E. Jones, Circuit Court, Chicago, 
ni. 

Kenneth Wilson, Circuit Court, Chicago, 
nl. 


Richard Gumbel, Magistrate, Circuit Court, 
Chicago, I. 

Alvin Turner, Magistrate, Circuit Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Maurice Pompey, 
Court, Chicago, Ill. 

George Blakey, Magistrate, Circuit Court, 
Chicago, Ill, 

Earl J. Neal, Magistrate, Circuit Court, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Edwin C. Hatfield, Magistrate, Circuit 
Court, Chicago, Ill. 

E. ©. Johnson, Magistrate, Circuit Court, 
Chicago, Ill, 

James M. Walton, Magistrate, Circuit 
Court, Chicago, Tl. 

Myrtle Stryker, Magistrate, Circuit Court, 
Chicago, Ill, 

Willie Whiting, Magistrate, Circuit Court, 
Chicago, Il. 

Russell R. DeBow, Magistrate, Circuit 
Court, Chicago, Ill. 

Charles Durham, Magistrate, 
Court, Chicago, Ill. 

Billy Jones, Magistrate, East St. Louis, IIl 

Ora Polk, Magistrate, East St. Louis, Ill. 

Indiana—Rufus O. Kuykendall, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Wilbur Grant, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Iowa—Luther Glanton, Municipal Court, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

William Parker, Municipal Court, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 

Kansas—A. B. Howard, Part-time Judge, 
Municipal Court. 

Myles C. Stevens, Part-time Judge, Juve- 
nile Court, Kansas City, Kans. 

Kentucky—Neville M. Tucker, Police 
Court Judge (Elected), Louisville, Ky. 

Charles H. Anderson, First Black county 
elected Judicial Officer, Magistrates Court, 
Jefferson County, Ky. 

Darryl Owens, Juvenile Court. 

Benjamin Shole, Misdemeanor Court, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Louisiana—Israel Augustine, 
Court, New Orleans, La. 

A. P. Tureaud, Part-Time Judge, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Maryland—Harry A. Cole, Eighth Judicial 
District. 

Robert B. Watts, Eighth Judicial District. 


Magistrate, Circuit 


Circuit 


Criminal 
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Joseph C. Howard, Eighth Judicial District. 

James H. Taylor, Seventh Judicial District. 

John R. Hargrove, Municipal Court of Bal- 
timore City, Md. 

Massachusetts—Joseph Mitchell, Boston, 
Mass. 
Elwood S. McKenny, Boston, Mass. 

G. Bruce Robinson, Juvenile Court, Boston, 
Mass. 
Michigan— 

Circuit Court: 

Edward F. Bell, Detroit, Mich. 

Charles F. Farmer, Detroit, Mich. 

John T. Letts, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Recorders Court: George W. Crockett, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Elvin L. Davenport, Detroit, Mich, 

Geraldine B. Ford, Detroit, Mich. 

Robert L. Evans, Detroit, Mich. 

Henry L. Heading, Detroit, Mich. 

William C. Hague. 

Common Pleas: 

Julian P. Rodgers, Detroit, Mich. 

District Court: 

Ollie B. Bivins, Jr., Flint, Mich. 

Charles A, Pratt, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Missouri—Theodore McMillian, St, 
Mo. 

Lewis Clymer, Kansas City, Mo. 

William S. Diguid, Magistrate, St. 
Mo. 

John W. Harvey, Magistrate, St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank S. Bledsoe, Magistrate, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nathan B. Young (First Black Police Court 
Judg 1966), St. Louis, Mo. 

Clifford Spotsville, Municipal Court, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Minnesota—Stephen L. Maxwell, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Nevada—Robert E. Mullen, Municipal 
Judge, Las Vegas, Nev. 

New Hampshire—Ivorey Cobb, Colebrook 
District Court, Colebrook, N.H. 

New Jersey—County Court, Van Y. Clin- 
ton (Essex County). 

William Fillmore Wood (Union County), 
Roger M. Yancey (Essex County). 

Juvenile & Domestic Relations, Herbert H. 
Tate (Essex County). 

District Court: 

Herbert S. Jacobs (Atlantic County). 

Robert B. Johnson (Camden County). 

Municipal Court: 

Harry Hazelwood, Jr. (Newark). 

Samuel C. Scott (Jersey City). 

William H. Wells (Newark). 

New York—Appellate Division, First Ju- 
dicial Department, Harold A. Stevens. 

Supreme Court, First Judicial District: 

Amos Bowman, Thomas Dickens, Edward 
R. Dudley, Jawn A. Sandifer, Darwin W. 
Telesford, Andrew R. Tyler, and Ivan Warner. 

Appellate Division, Second Judicial De- 
partment: 

Oliver D. Williams, Franklin W. Morton, 
Jr., and Thomas R, Jones. 

Criminal Court of City of New York: 

Julius Archibald, William H. Booth, Dennis 
Edwards, Jr., Walter Gladwin, Maurice Grey, 
William H. Lougen, Albert R. Murry, Thomas 
G. Weaver, James M. Yeargin, and Bruce 
Wright. 

Family Court within City of New York: 

Jane M. Bolin, Joseph E. Dyer, and Phillip 
D. Roache. 

Civil Court of the City of New York: 

Howard E. Bell, Henry Bramwell, Kenneth 
Browne, Herbert B. Evans, George M. Fleary, 
Clifford A. Scott, Oliver C. Sutton, James H. 
Shaw, Jr., Samuel A. Welcome, and Albert P. 
Williams. 

Harold Woods, Westchester County Family 
Court, White Plains, N.Y. 

Wilbur P. Trammel, Municipal Court, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

North Carolina— 

Elreta Alexander (first Black Judge elected 
in North Carolina), Greensboro, N.C. 


Louts, 


Louls, 
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Clifton E, Johnson, Mecklenburg District 
Court, Charlotte, N.C. (appointed by Gov. 
Bob Scott). 

Ohio— 

Robert M. Duncan, Associate Justice, Ohio 
Supreme Court, Columbus, Ohio. 

Charles W. White, Court of Appeals, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 

Theodore M, Williams, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Perry B. Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Frederick Coleman, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lloyd O. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lillian W. Burke, Municipal Court, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

George White, Court of Common Pleas, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Referees in Probate Court: 
ae Decatur, Will Farrier, Cleveland, 

o. 

James A. Pearson, Municipal i: - 
ledo, Ohio. aN ig ae 

Robert L. Franklin, Municipal Cour 
ledo, Ohio. gi ri 

Clay E. Hunter, Canton, Ohio. 

Joseph D. Roulhac, Akron, Ohio. 

George Bunyan, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

a sont Fisher, Municipal Court, Dayton, 

Jack Franklin, Ottawa Hills Police Court, 
Ottawa Hills, Ohio. 

Andrew Johnson, Shaker Hel ts, = 

Oklahoma— a = 

Charles L, Owens, District Judge, Okla- 
homa County (first Black Judge appointed by 
Governor Dewey Bartlett in 1968). 

Amos Hall, Special Judge, Tulsa, Okla. 

Cecil Robertson, Special Judge, elected by 
Muskogee Bar Association, Muskogee, Okla. 

Oregon—Mercedes F. Deiz, District Court 
of State of Oregon, Multnomah County. 

Pennsylvania— 

Theodore Spaulding, Superior Court, Ap- 
pellate Court, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Clifford Scott Green, Thomas Reed, Robert 
Williams, 

Paul Dandridge, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Common Pleas: 

Raymond Pace Alexander, Herbert R. Cain, 
Robert N. C. Nix, Jr., Juanita Kidd Stout, 
Charles Wright, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Homer S. Brown, Common Pleas, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
eae Smith, Municipal Court, Pittsburgh, 

Warren Watson, Allegheny County Co 5 
Pittsburgh, Pa. x 7 E aa 

Edward Cox and Harry Melton, (Non- 
lawyers elected prior to Judicial Article), 
Magistrates, Philadelphia, Pa. 

South Carolina—Richard E. Pields. 

Tennessee—Bennie Harris, City Court, 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 

Adolpho A. Birch, General Sessions Court, 
Nashville, Tenn, 

Otis Higgs, (Succeeding Judges Odell Hor- 
ton and Ben L. Hooks, resigned, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Texas—Thomas Routt, Corporation Judge, 
Houston, Tex. 
we Bedford, Corporation Judge, Dallas, 

x. 

Virginia—James Overton, Portsmouth, Va., 
Appointed July, 1970. 

William Stone, Williamsburg, Va. 

Phillip Walker, Hampton, Va. 

Washington—Charles Z. Smith, Washing- 
ton State Superior Court. 

J. Jerome Farris, Washington State Court 
of Appeals. 

Charles M, Stokes, 
Court. 

District of Columbia, Washington, D.O.: 
Austin L. Fickling, District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals. 

Court of General Sessions: 

Harry T. Alexander, William C. Pryor, and 
William S. Thompson. 

John D. Fauntleroy, Juvenile Court. 


Seattle Municipal 
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Richard R. Atkinson, Family Court. 
Special Judge and Part-time Judge--- 
U.S. Federal Judiciary. 

State and Municipal Court Judges_--- 


Total Number Black Lawyers-_-- 3, 84! 
Respectfully submitted, 
EDWARD B. TOLES, 


RISING STAR OF RED STACK 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am privileged to include as 
part of these remarks an article that 
appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle 
pertaining to Thomas B. Crowley, presi- 
dent of the Crowley Launch & Tug- 
boat Co., of San Francisco, who has been 
selected by the Secretary of Defense and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a recipient 
of the National Transportation Award. 

For many years I served on the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
and was privileged to know and work 
very closely with Tom Crowley during 
that period. 

I was not unfamiliar with his distin- 
guished father who recently passed on 
at the age of 94. 

The “Red Stack” Tugboat Co. is an 
institution in the San Francisco Bay 
area, and those of us who know of the 
fine service that it has given to the mari- 
time industry and to this country dur- 
ing the period of wars appreciate the fine 
leadership that Tom has given it. 

The article follows: 

CROWLEY HONORED: RISING STAR or Rep Stack 
(By Sidney P. Allen) 

Thomas B. Crowley, president of Crowley 
Launch and Tugboat Co., San Francisco, has 
just been selected by the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the 
recipient of the National Transportation 
Award. This annual award is for achieve- 
ments that have contributed most to the 
transportation and logistics industry in sup- 
port of the national security. 

The silver trophy emblem will be pre- 
sented to Crowley at the annual award 
luncheon September 23 at the Hilton Hotel 
here during the convention of the National 
Defense Transportation Association. 

The “Red Stack” tug fleet, keystone of the 
Crowley organization, has of course been a 
familiar sight around this port over the 
years. But not much has been written about 
the closely held, family-dominated operation. 

When founder Thomas Crowley died a 
month ago, at age 94, the ramifications of 
the shipping services empire his son has been 
piloting (and building) for the past decade 
began to come into focus. 


The Transportation Award citation, plus 
a brief look at the organization's new com- 
mand post a San Francisco’s Pier 50, make 
it apparent this is a huge, complex, and 
highly innovative operation. 

For instance, the famed “Red Stack” tug 
fleet, now operating under more than 100 
different corporate entities, numbers some- 
where near the 200 total. Some of these 
tugs are seagoing vessels ranging from 2800 
to 7000 horsepower and designed for long- 
cruising range. 

They tow military vessels and equipment 
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to Southeast Asia, take assignments for 
coast-to-coast hauls, even make delivery of 
cargo to the icy reaches of the oil rich North 
Slope at Prudhoe Bay, Alaska, in what has 
to be one of the great transport accomplish- 
ments of history. 

There's danger and drama in the business. 

Right now, for instance, a flotilla of tugs 
and barges en route from Prudhoe Bay back 
to Point Barrow is trapped by ice. Hopefully 
the ice flow will permit passage of the 
equipment and several score of personnel 
before summer ends. 

Be that as it may, the Crowley organiza- 
tion—and specifically Thomas B. Crowley— 
get credit for providing another daring and 
vital transport service link. 

It’s one in a series. 

In 1958, says the citation, Crowley took 
personal direction of the first commercial re- 
supply of military DEW Line installations 
on the Arctic Coast of Alaska and later on 
the Bering Sea and throughout the Aleutian 
Island chain. This resupply reaches 46 of 
the most isolated and inaccessible military 
facilities in the world. 

And in 1959 he established the first large 
seale container shipments by van-carrying 
barges between West Coast ports and Alaska. 
This was followed in 1963 by the Hydro- 
Train service through which the important 
direct rail-water-rail link has been estab- 
lished between the lower 48 States and 
Alaska. 

The seat of this service inevitably became 
Seattle. 

And now Crowley Northwest interests, 
which pivot around Puget Sound Tug & 
Barge, exceed the San Francisco operations 
built around the old Shipowners and Mer- 
chants Tugboat Co., 

Dollar figures and organization charts 
don’t tell all, to be sure. But they tell some- 
thing. 

Nobody says flatly, but there are indica- 
tions the organization has gone on the line 
for upwards of $20 million just in the last few 
years on special new equipment primarily for 
the northwest work. 

The staff is now estimated at about 1000— 
based from Alaska to San Diego, Head- 
quarters here houses the computer center for 
the works. 

It also houses most of the 1000-plus cor- 
porate seals of Crowley-owned or dominated 
companies—some just one tugboat in asset 
size. (Included are seals for Merritt Ship Re- 
pair, and Pacific Drydock & Repair, both of 
the East Bay, and of course the Long Beach- 
Catalina as well as Tiburon and Angel Island 
Ferry Companies.) 

Parenthetically, the old original Ship- 
owners and Merchants Tugboat Co. is a stock 
company, but Crowley family holdings domi- 
nate the list of about 100 shareowners. 

And the organization has applied to start 
Binnacle Insurance Co., to provide its own 
admiralty insurance coverage, naturally. 

Award winner Thomas B, Crowley, inci- 
dentally, observes his own 56th birthday this 
week. Maybe gross business this year will 
approximate $56 million in honor of his 
anniversary. 


MAN’S TO MAN— 


INHUMANITY 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 


“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 


September 2, 1970 


Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 


LEGISLATION TO REQUIRE THE 
OPEN DATING OF PACKAGED 
FOODS—XV 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Helene 
Lippincott recently conducted a 6-week 
survey of food coding practices in the 
San Francisco area. Her results appear 
in an excellent feature article of the San 
Francisco Bay Guardian. 

Miss Lippincott found rotting vacuum- 
packed meats a regular item in area 
stores. She found milk commonly being 
sold 2, 3, and even 4 days past the pull 
date. Her survey of independent grocery 
stores disclosed that of some 100 cartons 
of cigarettes only one carton was fresh. 
The others averaged from 4 to 6 months 
old, and one was pull-dated February 
1969. 

A county food inspector told her “it is 
possible to get some pretty stale stuff 
in the marketplace. Imported anchovies 
can be as old as 10 years. They keep 
the codes from the consumer with delib- 
erate intent to deceive them.” 

Despite the claims of the National As- 
sociation of Food Chains that open dat- 
ing would increase the cost of foods, Miss 
Lippincott found supermarket chains 
like Jewell Food Stores, which provide 
consumers with information on their 
codes, actually make a profit because 
they are able to attract the freshness 
conscious housewife. 

In California, the Berkeley co-op posts 
explanations of dairy codes right on the 
refrigerator case. “The store clerks are 
more careful to anticipate the sale and 
more careful about the rotation of the 
products in the dairy case,” Berkeley co- 
op home economist Mary Gullberg testi- 
fied last January before the Senate con- 
sumer subcommittee. 

Miss Lippincott discovered that most 
delicatessen merchandisers were enthu- 
siastic about open pull date legislation. 
But then most. of them have been sub- 
scribing to the American Meat Institute’s 
voluntary system of coding for years. 
Said the distributor for Oscar Mayer: 

More and more government agencies are 
trying to educate the consumer—and they 
should. You don’t want a pack date—you 
want a pull date on a package. A quality 
insurance day. It’s a real commitment to 
freshness. 


Finally, the Bay Guardian reporter 
found that the law required the food 
manufacturer to provide a number of 
State and Federal agencies with their 
codes. However, these agencies refused 
to release them to the public. A secretary 
to the California Food and Drug Admin- 
istration told Miss Lippincott: 

The codes are confidential to protect the 
canner. 
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One wonders what the canners are 
being protected from. 

The text of the San Francisco Bay 
Guardian article follows: 

Foon CODING PRACTICES 
(By Helene Lippincott) 

Almost everything in grocery stores— 
bread, bologna, cigarettes, even babyfood— 
is coded as to freshness—either by pull date, 
the last day it should be sold as fresh, or by 
pack date, the day the food was wrapped. 

Little numbers. If you have eyes like mi- 
croscopes or can read Braille, maybe you can 
figure them out. But once you find the num- 
bers, you still must find the system to un- 
scramble them and turn them into dates. 

I have spent the past six weeks breaking 
the codes. 

Daily, I entered the stores and cruised the 
aisles for two hours at a time with nothing 
but a bag of English muffins (code-dated 
by blue plastic twister) in my shopping cart. 

I inspected everything in reach—pulled 
jars of coffee off the shelf to look at hiero- 
glyphics on each label, up-ended one by 
one all the cottage cheese containers to read 
the stamped code on the bottom and rum- 
maged through the meat bins to squint at 
the blue blurr on each hot dog package pull 
tab—the code date. 

Occasionally, store detectives would hover 
near by, smiling patiently, while I took notes. 
Store clerks would grow edgy at my frequent 
questions, then evasive and, finally, down- 
right hostile—and totally absorbed in their 
work of stocking shelves. 

THE RUNAROUND 


My conversation with the clerk in the 
Mayfair Market on Geary Blvd. was typical 
of the run-around I got in checking out 
the codes. It was a slow Saturday morning 
in the vacuum-packed meat section. The 
clerk was stirring the meats into place—old- 
est in the front, newer packages carefully 
buried in the back. 

I asked her what the number on the back 
of the kage meant. 

“These. pr a code,” she snapped. “You 
aren't supposed to know it.” 

But I thought I did. “Take 0128,” I said. 
I said “Doesn't it mean that the last day 
this should be sold is August 12?” 

“Yes,” she mumbled, suddenly becoming 
very busy. 

I picked up a package of Mayfresh lunch- 
eon loaf marked 0247. “Doesn’t this mean 
the last day it should have been on the shelf 
was July 24? Today is August 1.” 

But she was wise in the ways of coding. 
“No, that’s not a code. Those are just num- 
bers. Watch it—you're messing up the 
meat.” 

Codes are complex, say store executives, to 
simplify stock rotation for the food clerks— 
to tell clerks when to remove outdated ship- 
ments, Management insists it has perfect 
controls now. “We don’t handle stale prod- 
ucts,” Mayfair's regional director Rick Rich- 
ardson told me indignantly. 

Executives say that by keeping freshness 
coded, they are not being paternalistic—just 
practical. If the foolish housewife were al- 
lowed to know the exact variations of fresh- 
ness (which are, of course, sO small as to 
be inconsequential) she would paw through 
displays, leaving behind older but perfectly 
good food, and thus eventually increasing 
the cost of food to herself. 

BREAKING THE CODE 


The codes are so complex that store clerks 
often can’t figure them out. But if you com- 
bine luck with a persistence approaching 
fanaticism, you can break the codes. 

I doped out some myself. I stopped bread 
drivers in the street. A Kilpatrick bakery 
driver, for instance, doffed his cap and 
explained both Kilpatricks’ color code and 
Wonderbread’s. 
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I met and telephoned government officials 
and supermarket executives and worked my 
way up the chain to command. Once I ex- 
plained the codes to them, the supermarket 
executives would reluctantly confirm them. 

If the codes mean what the store execu- 
tives say they do, then the stores all over 
the Bay area—from chains like Lucky, May- 
fair and Safeway to the mom and pop 
sStores—are selling outdated and unfresh 
food at fresh food prices. 

I found rotting vacuum-packed meat a 
regular item. A Lucky clerk at the Eddy 
Street store removed the moldy salami when 
I pointed it out, but in the Bush Street 
Safeway on July 15, though the clerk was 
only too happy to identify several packages 
of bologna as pull-dated June 5, he put them 
back on the shelf. 

Milk, one of the most perishable products, 
is commonly sold two, three, even four days 
past the pull date. Cigarettes get stale, too. 
A Guardian survey of independent grocery 
stores in the Richmond district disclosed 
that of some 100 cartons of cigarettes, only 
one carton was fresh. The others averaged 
from four to six months old, and one carton 
was pull-dated February, 1969. 

“It’s possible to get some pretty stale stuff 
in the market place,” says a county food in- 
spector who asked not to be identified. “Im- 
ported anchovies can be as old as ten years. 
They keep the damned codes from the con- 
sumer with deliberate intent to deceive 
them.” 

A 1969 Congressional survey disclosed that 
poorer quality food is being sold at high 
prices in low income neighborhoods. But 
the sale of outdated food appears to be 
widespread, regardless of income bracket. 

On July 20, I found, Safeway’s classy Ma- 
rina store would have sold you 10 day old 
“fresh” haddock fillets, just as eagerly as 
the small Safeway on Bush—just above the 
Tenderloin—would have sold you week-old 
“fresh” chicken fryers on July 15. 

Many markets also re-wrap and thus re- 
date their products. For instance, at the mid- 
dle-income Lucky store on Eddy, I discovered 
on July 23 that Lady Lee cooked ham was 
streaked a yellow-pink—like a rainbow—or 
an oil slick. 

Four packages bore a smudge and then a 
new stamp—013-8 meaning pull date Aug. 13. 
But on one package, the smudge was still 
legible. It was a stamp reading 017-7, mean- 
ing July 17 pull date. 


BAD EGGS? 


On July 27 in the South Van Ness Safeway, 
the pull date on the end of the carton of 
Lucerne eggs read, 8 214-1, meaning pull 
Aug. 2. The store clerk attempted to re- 
assure me that the store would not be con- 
fused by the code. “I suppose on Aug, 16, we 
could just throw them up to the front and 
everyone would think they were dated 8-21 
and were fresh ... But we wouldn’t do it.” 

Since the Safeway’s management is trying 
to maintain simple, legible open dates on all 
Safeway brands, executives apologized for 
the ambiguous code I found on their eggs. 
“Some of our packers haven't gone along 
with our policy,” said Lorenzo Hoopes, a vice- 
president. 

Fresh meat, usually wrapped in the stores, 
bears a simple two digit pack date or, as in 
the Mayfair stores, a letter meaning the day 
of the week. But if the food remains unsold 
for a month, or a week, the ambiguity of the 
code date makes it read as fresh. 

“The meat moves out of here so fast we 
don’t even have a code,” said one Mayfair 
clerk at the Geary Blvd. store, though the 
empirical evidence of his own meat coun- 
ter—where everything was code-dated after 
all—pointed to the opposite conclusion. 

The practice of re-wrapping and re-coding 
old food is also common in Washington, D.C., 
as disclosed by surveys conducted by the staff 
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of Leonard Farbstein (D-N.Y.) and in Chi- 
cago by the National Consumers Union and 
the Chicago Journalism Review. 

However, selling old food is not illegal, nor 
are secret codes. San Francisco Public Health 
and California Food and Drug Administra- 
tion officials can only take action against 
stores which are selling either short weight, 
harmful or adulterated food, And stale food 
is not necessarily any of these, 

“The laws don’t cover nutritional value of 
foods,” said FDA cannery inspector James 
McElwee. “Just whether or not it’s harmful.” 
In the case of meat or bread, it may become 
shortweight as it ages. Then inspectors can 
move in and threaten to revoke licenses, 

But this catches the offender on a techni- 
cality. Besides, officials don’t have time to 
care much about freshness. “If we had to 
worry about food codes, we'd have to triple 
our staff,” said San Francisco health center 
supervisor Santos Sanchez. 

However, some government regulatory 
agencies know the food codes. The San 
Francisco inspectors, for example, have codes 
for dairy products. Also, cannery inspection 
Officials in the California Food and Drug 
Administration have the codes for canned 
goods with low acid content, Since low acid 
products could support the growth of bot- 
pow ney A boar California law re- 

T a e codes of these 
registered with the FDA. Ero i 

But since there is no requirement for the 
agencies to release their codes to the public, 
they adamantly refuse to do so. “The codes 
are confidential to protect the canner,” 
secretaries for FDA officials say routinely be- 
fore hanging up on you. 

What the canner is being protected from 
is not a topic they will discuss. State meat 
inspection supervisor Mel Wahl said, “We 
can't as a public agency give out the codes, 
It would be like giving out the formulas of 
the plants.” 

Legislation is pending in Washington an 
Secramento which would rurale tere 
understandable pull dates on perishable 
foods, making the degree of food freshness 
a legitimate item for both government regu- 
lation and consumer information. 

In Washington, the bill is an amendment 
to the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act 
(H.R. 17005), authored by Rep. Farbstein 
and sponsored by some 58 congressmen, in- 
cluding San Prancisco’s Philip Burton. The 
issue, now in the House Sub-committee on 
Agriculture, has been postponed until Jan- 
uary, 1971, but observers generally agree that 
if any food-coding bill can pass, it will be 
this one. 

Farbstein also is petitioning the Federal 
Trade Commission, asking that its section 5 
on deceptive practices be amended to in- 
clude food codes. When the FTC meets Sept. 
1 to make its staff report on perishable and 
canned foods. Farbstein’s petitions will ask 
for a definite shelf-life to be listed clearly 
on such products’ labels. 

MORE DISMAL 

In Sacramento, the picture is more dismal. 
State Senator Anthony C. Beilenson (D-Los 
Angeles) has authored two bills which are 
now dying in committee—one on open pull 
dating of bakery products, another on open 
dating of dairy products. 

Bob Toigo, Sen. Beilenson’s legislative 
aide, attributes the bills’ demise to pressure 
on the legislators from the powerful grocers’ 
lobbies—and to the lack of strong public 
opinion. 

Consumer spokesmen testified for the bills 
before the committees, but did not conduct 
any all-out drive on food codes. Mrs. Sylvia 
Siegel, executive director of the Association 
of California Consumers, said, “It wasn’t one 
of the key consumer issues. In relation to the 
total volume of consumer complaints, inci- 
dents of stale food are relatively small.” How- 
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ever, Mrs. Siegel has recently changed her 
mind. She said she was shocked by some of 
the Guardian’s findings and is currently or- 
ganizing local consumer groups to do a com- 
plete survey on conditions in the markets. 

The grocers’ position is unchanged. They 
vehemently and almost unanimously oppose 
the open-dating bills. Stan Johnson, director 
of the San Francisco Bay Grocer’s Associa- 
tion—representing some 17 counties and 1400 
stores—stated the reasons for opposing the 
Beilenson bill. 

“The grocer puts forth every effort to get 
fresh products at the lowest price to the con- 
sumer,” Johnson said. ‘‘He’s got to in order to 
be competitive; he’s vulnerable. 

“Actually we're getting more complaints 
about out-of-stock fod than food which is 
not fresh. The happy medium is not open- 
dating but well-trained store people who are 
regularly rotating stock.” 


BREAD DEALERS 


John McCarthy, distributor for Langendorf 
Bakeries said, “Open dating is useless. You 
just get housewives confused. Fresh bread 
isn’t good for you anyway—it's not healthy.” 

Milk and dairy executives are distraught 
over the prospect of requiring open dating. 
“Is it your purpose to raise the cost of milk 50 
to 100 per cent for the poor people of the 
city?” screamed Mickey Davis, general man- 
ager of Christopher Milk, when I asked him 
about open dating. “As long as we know how 
to control our products, we think that’s all 
we need to do.” 

The milk industry has marshalled surveys 
of the cost effects of open-dating to bolster 
its point. The most recent, done in February, 
1970, for the Milk Industry Foundation, 
comes to the same conclusions as earlier milk 
industry surveys—(1) that the quality of 
open-dated and code-dated milk is compa- 
rable, (2) that milk sold past the code-dated 
is generally still fresh, and (3) that costs do 
generally increase under open dating because 
more deliveries are required to keep fresh- 
est milk in stock. 

John Kaczor, manager of the Northern Cal- 
ifornia Dairy Association, stands by that re- 
port. “Open dating on milk is an anachronis- 
tic phenomenon,” he said emotionally, “The 
quality of a bottle of milk is better than it 
was five years ago, and milk-dating was an- 
achronistic even then. If there’s a problem, 
let a consumer handle it on an individual 
complaint basis, not impose upon an entire 
industry—a struggling industry—an un- 
economic prospect.” 

The milk industry report states that the 
average shelf life of pasteurized grade A 
milk at 40 degrees F is 20 days. However, 
Farbstein and other sponsors of the bill for 
open-dating accept the shelf life of milk 
when stored at a lower temperature—33 de- 
grees F—as only seven days. 

Stores now using open-dating report none 
of the cost increases which opponents of 
open-dating fear. The Berkeley Co-op, which 
handles Gold'n Rich and Knudsen’s dairy 
products, posts explanations of codes right on 
the refrigerator case. 

“The store clerks are more careful to an- 
ticipate the sales. . .and more careful about 
the rotation of the products in the dairy 
case,” Berkeley co-op home economist Mary 
Gullberg testified last January before the 
Senate Subcommittee for Consumers on the 
Fair Packaging and Labeling Act. 

Two months ago in Chicago, the Jewell 
Food Stores chain began an experimental 
campaign to educate consumers about codes. 
They gave consumers access to their com- 
plete guidebook for the codes. And last week 
Jewell reported that profits, not costs, had 
increased with open dating. In a telephone 
interview, Jane Armstrong, Jewell’s director 
of home economics, scoffed at the concern 
over the cost increases. ‘Initially we maybe 
had some out-of-stock problems—clerks 
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hesitating to order for fear of losing sales. 
But most of our sales people know how much 
to order,” she said. 


SAFEWAY PARADOX 


Paradoxically, Safeway stores, which pride 
themselves on having maintained an “open- 
dating” system since the 1940s, oppose the 
open-dating bills. “The customer has a right 
to know and should be informed, as to what 
she is buying,” states a Safeway position pa- 
per. But later it reveals its true colors. Safe- 
way says regulations which would stand- 
ardize the shelf-life of foods are uneconomic. 
“. . . Experiments with open ‘pull’ or ‘off- 
sale’ dates . . . have been unfavorable and, 
in our opinion, may even lessen our ability 
to rotate stocks in a manner at all times to 
assure fresh products for our customers.” 
Shelf life standards, it says, would be “a dis- 
incentive” to improving the quality, freshness 
and thus the shelf-life of its products. 

Perhaps we can concede Safeway’s point 
about the question of incentive, but Safe- 
way’s opposition to the open-dating bills does 
not suggest the constructive alternative of 
requiring open pack dates on all products. 
Nor is it currently planning a consumer-edu- 
cation program, on the line of the Jewell 
chain, to explain its “open-dates”’ to custom- 
ers, though executives suggest they might 
someday. 

So let us examine the sincerity of Safe- 
way'’s claim that it does indeed have con- 
sumer-oriented “open-dating.” Many Safe- 
way products, Mrs. Wright’s salad dressing, 
for instance, are plainly marked with a 
simple number pull date. For instance, 10-6- 
70 means that October 6, 1970 is the last date 
the product should be sold or anyway, sold 
at full price. 

WITH A SMILE 


At the Safeway headquarters in Oakland, 
in the executive inner sanctum, Lorenzo 
Hoopes, the vice president in charge of sup- 
ply, leaned over his broad mahogany desk 
and, with a young public relations aide at 
his side, said with a smile, “In as many 
products as we produce ourselves, our phi- 
losophy is one of pull dates that can be and 
are easily recognized by the consumer. We've 
got a large number of steady customers who 
shop milk by the date.” 

But milk is one of those items where the 
pull date is concealed—imprinted in wax 
(no ink used) on the pour spout of the 
carton. Hoopes explained that Safeway pack- 
ing machinery cannot print clearly on wax, 
but, he said, the clerks can understand the 
date to rotate the milk efficiently. 

However, I told them I checked three dif- 
ferent San Francisco Safeways on July 15, 
24 and 26, and found Lucerne milk that was 
past the code date and that, by Safeway 
rotation policy, should have been dumped 
as many as four days earlier. This was a 
revelation to P.R. man Duane Carlstrom who 
worked his way through college in Safeway 
stores. “If we had outdated milk when I 
was a clerk, I was stood up in the corner and 
often almost reduced to tears,” he said. “You 
cannot find a more pure and wholesome 
product than our milk.” 

Other code dates on Safeway products are 
more difficult to read than the code on Safe- 
way’s milk. Code dates are color-camouflaged 
or placed on the back of products. Numbers 
on vacuum-packed meat are especially decep- 
tive—carefully stamped in blue ink on the 
only red portion of the Safeway label. Also, 
the numbers contain zeroes and no break 
between the month and day of month so 
the code is not easily read as a date. 

I found the greatest number of outdated 
goods on vacuum-packed meats, Safeway 
“guaranteed fresh.” For instance I checked 
nine packages of bologna on July 15 in the 
Bush St. Safeway that read 0605, 710 and 
708, meaning pull date June 5, July 10 and 
July 8. 
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“It’s not a code,” said Hoopes of these 
findings. “I use numbers to date my checks.” 
On June 5, he writes 0605? 


THE PLASTIC TWISTER 


Also, the freshness of Safeway bread is 
code-dated by the color of the plastic twister. 
Hoopes said there is also a number on the 
twister, indicating a pull-date. Though I 
have often looked for such a number, I have 
never found it. 

I asked Mr. Hoopes about Safeway’s color 
code. “I don’t think we would want to 
educate the consumer as to our color coding,” 
he said, “It would be meaningless to her.” 
(See chart for breakdown of code.) 

Again, Safeway bread—Airway, Ovenfresh 
and Skylark—is often sold as fresh after the 
pull date. For instance, in the Safeway on 
Ocean Ave, on Friday July 24, blue twister 
sesame rolls (fresh the previous Saturday) 
were selling as fresh. According to a Safeway 
rotation chart, they should have been sold 
at reduced prices on Tuesday—about three 
days after they were fresh. 

Mayfair and Lucky use more complex codes 
(see chart). On request, executives and store 
clerks will explain them to consumers, But 
they offer little justification for the con- 
tinued use of codes. 

“There isn’t much of a rationale,” said 
James Stell, Lucky vice president in charge 
of administration and finance. ‘A lot of this 
is a mechanical problem. Our older machines 
can only print letters and numbers, not clear 
dates.” He said Lucky may try to switch 
to less deceptive kinds of dating. 

But like Mayfair and Safeway, Lucky 
management has qualms about the open- 
dating legislation. “No one argues with the 
need for a meaningful code,” says Stell. “But 
I'm not sure a pull date should be uni- 
formly applied.” 

Oddly, most delicatessen merchandisers 
are enthusiastic about open pull date legis- 
lation, But then most of them have been 
subscribing to the American Meat Institute's 
voluntary system of coding (see chart) for 
some years. Said the distributor for Oscar 
Mayer, “More and more government agencies 
are trying to educate the consumer—and 
they should. You don’t want a pack date— 
you want a pull date on a package. A quality 
insurance day. It’s a real commitment of 
freshness.” 

Even as this goes to press, the coding 
game goes on. George Schaefer, the purchas- 
ing agent for Orowheat Bakeries, called the 
other day to ask whether the Guardian was 
printing Orowheat’s bread code. I told him 
we were. 

He was distressed. “We can’t let our com- 
petition know the code,” he said. “If you've 
got it and we are going to publish it, we're 
going to change it, even if it is the first time 
we've changed it in 18 years.” 

CIGARETTE CODES 

Codes are printed or stamped on end of 
carton. 

American Tobacco: Brands—Carlton, 
Lucky Strikes, Pall Mall, Herbert Tareyton, 
Tareyton and Silva Thins, SK (example of 
code). 

A two letter month-year pull date. First 
letter stands for month based on the word 
“Ambidextrous.” Second letter is year: i.e. 
A is Jan. and I is 1970; M is Feb., J is 1971; 
B is Mar., K is 1972; I is Apr., L is 1973. SK 
means pull after Dec., 1972. 

Brown & Williamson: Brands—Bel Air, 
Fok Raleigh and Viceroy. OE (example of 
code). 

A year-month pull date. Digit refers to 
year, letter refers to month: i.e., O is 1970 
and A is Jan.; 1 is 1971, B is Feb.; 2 is 1972, 
C is Mar. OE means pull after May, 1970. 

Liggett & Meyers: Brands—Chesterfield, 
L&M and Lark. SO (example of code). 

A letter-number pull date. Number stands 
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for year. Letter stands for month, based on 
the words “quality smoke”: ie., Q is Jan. 
and 0 is 1970; U is Feb., 1 is 1971; A is Mar., 
2 is 1972. SO means pull after Aug., 1970. 

P. Lorillard: Brands—Kent, Newport, Old 
Gold, Spring and True. HO (example of 
code). 

A letter-number pull date. Number stands 
for year. Letter stands for month based on 
the words “black or white”; ie., B is Jan. 
and 0 is 1970; L is Feb., 1 is 1971; A is Mar., 
2 is 1970. HO means pull after Sept., 1970. 

R. J. Reynolds: Brands—Camel, Doral, 
Salem and Winston. HJ (example of code). 

A two letter pull date. First letter refers 
to month, second to year: Le., A is Jan. and 
J is 1970; B is Feb., K is 1971; C is Mar. L 
is 1972, HJ means pull after Aug., 1970. 

Do Nor BUY STALE BREAD, Sour MILK, ROTTING 

MEAT—BREAK YOUR SUPERMARKET CODES 


(A special Guardian offer—The main super- 
market codes and how to break them) 


BASIC DEFINITIONS 


Pull date—Last date product should be sold 
at regular price. After that date, it should 
be reduced in price, returned to distributor, 
thrown out or (sometimes in the case of 
meat) ground into hamburger. 

Pack date—Date the product was wrapped 
or packaged. Judge for yourself how fresh it 
is. 


Shelf life—Length of time that the product 
will stay fresh under ideal handling and 
temperature. 

Main codes—1. Calendar or month-date—a 
four or five digit number telling year (usually 
0 at front or end of code means 1970, 1 is 
1971, etc.) , then month and day. For instance 
0117 is Nov. 7, 1970. 

2. Day of year—numbers 1 through 365 
represent the consecutive days of the year 
starting Jan. 1. Usually indicates pack date. 
Aug. 19 is 231st day. 

3. Calendar subtraction—reverse method of 
day of year code. 365 is Jan. 1, 1 is Dec. 31. 
Count down. Aug. 19 is 134th day. 

4, American Meat Institute or Supermarket 
Institute—a four digit code, usually a pull 
date. Add the first and last numbers for the 
month. The middle two digits (do not add) 
are the day of the month. For instance 5313 
is Aug. 31. 

BREAD 

Color coded by color of plastic twister and, 
occasionally, by letter stamped on end of 
package. 

Safeway: Brand—Mrs. Wright, Skylark, 
and Ovenfresh. Fresh Monday—orange twist, 
fresh Tues.—yellow twist, fresh Weds.—no 
delivery, fresh Thurs.—red twist, fresh Fri.— 
white twist, fresh Sat.—blue twist. 

Lucky: Brand—Harvest Day and Variety. 
Fresh Monday—blue twist—L, fresh Tues.— 
green twist—U, fresh Weds.—no delivery, 
fresh Thurs,—gray twist—C, fresh Fri—pink 
twist—kK, fresh Sat.—white twist—yY. 

Mayfair: Brand—Mayfresh. Fresh Mon- 
day—blue twist—B, fresh Tues.—red twist— 
R, fresh Weds.—no delivery, fresh Thurs.— 
orange twist—O, fresh Fri.—green twist—G, 
fresh Sat.—Yellow twist—Y. 

MILK AND CREAM 

(Shelf life of 7 days at 35-40° F.) 

Safeway: Brand—Lucerne. 7-28 (example 
of code). 

Located on spout flap of carton, imprinted 
in wax (no ink). A simple three digit pull 
date. First number is month. Second and 
third digits show date of month. 7-28 MEANS 
July 28 is last date milk should be sold. 

Lucky: Brand—Lady Lee. S0128 or S1131 
(example of code). 

Located on spout flap of carton, imprinted 
in wax (no ink). A one-letter, four-digit pull 
date. Ignore letter which is plant. Middle 
digits are date of month. First and last digits 
(do not add) are month. S0128 MEANS pull 
Aug. 12. S1131 MEANS pull Nov. 13. 

Mayfair: Brand—Arden. 23 or 23SF1 (ex- 
ample of code). 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Located on spout flap of carton, imprinted 
in wax (no ink). A two, sometimes three, 
digit-two letter pull date. First two digits 
mean date of month. Letters stand for city. 
Ignore final digit. 23 or 23SF1 MEANS July 23 
(or the 23rd of whatever month it happens 
to be) is last date milk should be sold. 


BUTTER 


(Shelf life of 2 months at 32-40°F, 1 year 
at 0 to 10°F.) 

Safeway: Brand—Lucerne. 10 (example of 
code). 

Located on left end flap; imprinted in wax 
(no ink). A two digit pull date indicating 
last day of month it should sell. 10 MEANS 
pull after 10th of whatever month it is. 

Lucky: Brand—Lady Lee. 813 (example of 
code). 

Located on left end panel of carton. A 
three or four digit pull date. Last two digits 
are date of month. First are month. And then 
add 30 days, and that’s the last date product 
should be sold. 813 MEANS Aug. 13, but pull 
Sept. 12. 

Mayfair: Brand—Maytresh. 1109 (example 
of code). 

Located on left end flap, imprinted in wax 
(no ink). A four digit pull date. Use Ameri- 
can Meat Institute system (see definitions). 
1109 MEANS pull after Oct. 10. 


COTTAGE CHEESE 


(Shelf life of 10 days at 35-40° F) 

Safeway: Brand—Lucerne. A81BA or A731A 
(example of code). 

Located on bottom of plastic container. A 
four or five unit code. Ignore letters. First 
number is month, Second and perhaps third 
numbers show date of month. A81BA means 
Aug. 1 pull date. A731A means July 31 pull 
date. 

Lucky: Brand—Lady Lee. 082 or K122 
(example of code). 

Located on bottom of plastic container. A 
three or four unit pull date. Ignore letter 
(if there is one) which is the plant. First 
and second digits are date of month, Final 
digit is month in system of 1-6 is Jan. thru 
June, then 1-6 is July thru Dec. 082 means 
pull Aug. 2. K122 means pull Aug. 12. 

Mayfair: Brand—Arden or Mayfresh. NO3 
or N31 (example of code). 

Located on bottom of plastic container. 
A three unit pull date. Ignore letter. Two 
digits refer to date of whatever month it is. 
NO3 means Aug. 3 pull date. N31 means 
Aug. 31 or probably July 31, whatever month 
it is. 

FRESH MEAT, FISH AND POULTRY 

(Shelf life approx. 1 week, 33° F., but varies 
per cut.) 

Safeway: Brand—Safeway "guaranteed 
fresh” (“Manor House” poultry). 4 or 24 
(example of code). 

Located on price label, just below kind of 
meat, imprinted (no ink used). A two digit 
pack date. 4 means meat was wrapped on 
4th of whatever month it is. 24 means meat 
was wrapped on 24th. 

Lucky: Brand—Lucky. 1 or 13 (example of 
code). 

Located on green portion of Lucky price 
label. A two digit pack date. 1 means meat 
was wrapped on 1st of whatever month it is. 
13 means meat was wrapped on 13th. 

Mayfair: Brand Mayfair. HH, TS (example 
of code). 

Located on price label. A two letter pack 
date code. First letter designates pack date. 
Second (ignore this) is letter of packer. H is 
Mon., K is Tues., L is Weds., N is Thurs., O 
is Fri., T is Sat., S is Sun., HH means packed 
Mon., TS means packed Sat. 

EGGS 

(Shelf life of 5 to 9 months at 20-31° F, but 
actual avg. is 21 days in your refrigerator.) 

Safeway: Brand—Lucerne and Cream O’ 
Crop, 8 214-1 (example of code). 

Located on left panel of carton. Usually 
three but here five digit pull date. Read only 
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first two (or three) digits, first is month, 
then date of month. 8 214-1 means pull date 
of Aug. 2!! (when in doubt, ask.) 

Lucky: Brand—Lady Lee. W220 (example 
of code). 

Located on left panel of carton. A one-let- 
ter three digit code. Ignore letter which is 
plant. A day of the year code (see definitions). 
W220 means pull 220th day, Aug. 15. 

Mayfair: Brand—Mayfresh. L7-222 or T- 
222 (example of code). 

Located on left end of flap. A four digit 
pull date. Ignore first letter and digit. Digits 
following dash refer to day of year (see def- 
initions). L7-222 or 7-222 means pull after 
222nd day, which is Aug. 10. 


VACUUM-PACKED MEAT AND BACON 


(Bacon shelf life is 1 week, for meats—shelf 
life ten days after pull date.) 

(Note—bacon code date is located on left 
panel of package.) 

Safeway: Brand—Safeway “guaranteed 
fresh” 0813, 813 or 8-13 (example of code). 

Stamped on red portion of package label. 
A two to four digit pull date. Read first dig- 
it(s) as month. Last two digits are date of 
month. 0813, 813 or 8-13 means Aug. 13 is 
last date meat should be sold. 

Lucky: Brand—Lady Lee. 0139 or 0192 (ex- 
ample of code). 

Stamped on back and bottom of package 
where opening instructions are. A two to 
four digit pull date. Like Lucky milk, middle 
digits are date of month. First and last digits 
are month. 0139 means pull Sept. 13, 0192 
means pull Dec. 9. 

Mayfair: Brand—Mayfair. 8171 or 817-1 
(example of code). 

Located on back, on bottom of pkg. A four 
digit pull date. Use American Meat Institute 
system (see definitions). 8171 or 817-1 means 
Sept. 17 is last date it should be sold. 


VACUUM PACKED MEATS 


(Bologna, salami, luncheon meats, etc. Not 
bacon.) 

Morrell/Bob Ostrow: 0908 and 5084 (ex- 
amples of code). 

Located on bottom seal of pkg., near pull 
tab if there is one. A four digit pull date. 
When first digit is zero, code is a month-date 
code—first two digits are month, last two 
digits are date of month. When first digit 
is NOT zero, code follows American Meat 
Institute format—add outside digits for 
month. Middle digits are date of month. 0908 
is month-date code, means Sept. 8, pull date. 
5084 is A.M.I. code, means Sept. 8, pull date. 

Exception—Morrell smoked ham, 31 (ex- 
ample of code). Located on price label, upper 
left hand corner. A two digit PACK date. 
Digits are day of month product was packed, 
31 means product was packed 31st of what- 
ever month it is. 

Oscar Mayer: 4274Y and 44 (example of 
code). 

Four or five unit code is located on bottom, 
back of pkg. 

Two digit code is located on price label, 

Four or five unit code is pull date, Ignore 
final letter. See American Meat Institute code 
format. Two digit code is pull date referring 
to the last week product should be sold, in 
system where first week in Jan. is #1, last 
week in Dec. is #52. 

4274Y MEANS pull date Aug. 27. 

44 MEANS pull 44th week of year, which is 
last week in Aug. 

Armour: 3314 (example of code). 

Located at bottom of pkg., at right angle to 
Armour label. 

A four digit pull date. See definition, Amer- 
ican Meat Institute Code. 

3314 means pull July 31. 


BACON 
(All codes located on left side of pkg.) 
Morrell/Bob Ostrow: 0816 and 4164 (ex- 
amples of code) 
A four digit pull date. See MORRELL/ 
OSTROW vacuum-pked. meats. 
0816 MEANS pull Aug. 16. 
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4164 MEANS pull Aug. 16, 

Dubuque: 0820 (example of code) 

A four digit month-date code. 

First two digits are month. Second two are 
date of month. Code is a PACK date, not a 
pull date. 

0820 MEANS bacon was packaged Aug. 20. 

Hormel (George A. Hormel Co.): 851 199F 
and 12132 199F (examples of code). 

A three to nine unit code. Ignore 199F 
which refers to an inspection number. Code 
is a month-date PACK date, First digit refers 
to month. Second digit refers to day of 
month. 1 means packed in A.M. 2 means 
packed in P.M. 851 199F MEANS packed on 
Aug. 5 in morning. 12132 199F MEANS 
packed on Dec. 13 in afternoon, 

BREAD 

(Coded by colored twister or 
stamped on end of bag.) 

American Bakeries/Langendorf/Mayfresh: 
Fresh Mon.—blue twist—B, fresh Tues.—red 
twist—R, fresh Weds.—no delivery, fresh 
Thurs.—orange twist—O, fresh Fri—green 
twist—G, fresh Sat.—yellow twist—y. 

Kilpatrick: fresh Mon.—orange twist, fresh 
Tues.—white twist, fresh Weds.—no delivery, 
fresh Thurs.—yellow twist, fresh Fri—blue 
twist, fresh Sat. red twist. 

ITT Continental/Wonderbread: fresh 
Mon.—red twist, fresh Tues.—white twist, 
fresh Weds—no delivery, fresh Thurs.— 
yellow twist, fresh Fri—organge twist, fresh 
Sat.—green twist. 

Orowheat: fresh Mon.—blue twist—B, 
fresh Tues.—yellow twist—yY, fresh Weds.— 
no delivery, fresh Thurs.—green twist—G, 
fresh Fri—pink twist—P, fresh Sat.—white 
twist—w. 


letter 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Christopher/Berkeley Farms: Tricky code. 
We couldn't break it and they wouldn't tell 
us how, except that it changes each week. 
Readers are invited to break it. 

4333 (example of milk code). 

NOH6 (example of code on cottage cheese 
and sour cream). 

Borden’s/Knudsen’s: milk, cottage cheese 
and sour cream. 

SOH7, SP70H7 or DOH7; and S1H7 (exam- 
ples of code) 

Located on pour spout of milk, on bottom 
of plastic container on cottage cheese and 
sour cream. 

A four to six unit pull date. Ignore every- 
thing but last three units. Of those, the let- 
ters stands for month in system of A is 
Jan., B is Feb., C is Mar, etc. except X is 
Sept. date. Digits stand for date of month. 

SOH7, SF70H7 or DOH7 means pull Aug. 


S1H7 means pull Aug. 17. 

Spreckels/Southland Corporation: 

Milk: OC7 (example of code). 

Located.on pour spout. 

A three unit pull date. Ignore letter. Digits 
are date of month. 

OC7 MEANS pull 7th of whatever month 
it is. 

Cottage cheese and sour cream: OH6 (ex- 
ample of code). 

Located on bottom of plastic container. 

A three unit pull date. Letter is month in 
system of A is Jan., B is Feb., © is Mar., etc. 
Digits are day of month. 

OH6 MEANS pull Aug. 6th. 

Foremost/Marin Dell: 

Milk: SF-08 (example of code). 

Located on pour spout, imprinted in wax 
(no ink). 

A two digit pull date. Ignore SF. 

Digits stand for date of month. 

SF-08 MEANS pull on 8th of whatever 
month it is. 

Cottage cheese: 

1A8 (example of code). 

Located on bottom of plastic container. 

A three unit pull date. Ignore letter. Digits 
stand for date of month. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


148 MEANS pull on 18th of whatever 
month it is. 

Sour cream: H172 (example of code). 

Located on bottom of plastic container. 

A one letter-three digit pull date. Ignore 
letter. First and second digits are date of 
month. Last digit is month in system of 1-6 
is Jan. thru June, then 1-6 is July thru 
Dec. 

H172 MEANS pull August 17. 

CANNED GOODS 

Even on the stores own brands, the codes 
are different for every product. 

For instance Safeway’s Townhouse diced 
beets are coded 9N908 PFQDJ, but Town- 
house canned beets are coded 1682. 

Though canned goods are eventually per- 
ishable, right now there is no way for the 
consumer to unscramble each code in a sys- 
tematic way. Just hope that what is inside is 
only a year old. 


HOW CLOSE CAN YOU GET TO BEING 
A CASUALTY? 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was happy to learn that a 
young Army officer from my district was 
one of two survivors of the recent tragic 
helicopter crash that took the lives of 32 
men in Vietnam. Capt. Eric P. Reid, a 
career soldier with a fine record of sery- 
ice during 5 years in the Army and two 
tours of Vietnam, copiloted the big CH-47 
Chinook helicopter which was shot down 
by enemy fire near Saigon. Captain Reid 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Monte Reid 
of San Lorenzo. His wife, Patricia Lewis 
Reid, and two sons also reside in San 
Lorenzo. I join with his family in thanks- 
giving for his safety, and I include in the 
Recorp the Oakland Tribune account of 
the incident: 


How CLOSE Can You GET To BEING A 
CASUALTY? 


San LORENZO.—Mrs. Patricia Reid was con- 
cerned yesterday when she heard a radio news 
report that an Eastbay soldier was injured in 
a helicopter crash in Vietnam. 

She was shocked and relieved when a 
Tribune reporter called her later and in- 
formed her that Capt. Eric P. Reid, her 
husband, was one of the two survivors of 
the crash that took the lives of 30 others on 
the chopper, killed two soldiers on the ground 
and injured five other ground troops. 

Capt. Reid, 23, was the co-pilot of a big 
CH47 Chinook helicopter that was trans- 
porting troops of the 196th Brigade when 
it was hit by a burst of enemy machinegun 
fire and crashed near Saigon. 

“As we started falling,” Reid said in an 
interview at Chu Lai yesterday, “I noticed 
that my aircraft commander was dead, and 
there was an orange glow coming from be- 
hind me. I turned and saw the entire inside 
of the ship was on fire. 

“The ship stopped falling, and I remember 
loosening my shoulder rig and safety belt and 
pushing myself out the emergency exit,” he 
said. “When I hit the ground, I started roll- 
ing away, down the slope. I don’t remember 
what happened for a while after that.” 

One other person aboard the craft escaped 
with severe burns, but military officials de- 
clined to identify him immediately. 

Reid said the next thing he remembers was 
crawling back up the hill and finding the 
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Chinook destroyed—"“being magnesium, it 
burned completely and left only ash.” 

Reid suffered only bruises, and was released 
from the Chu Lai hospital yesterday. 

Mrs. Reid, who lives in a townhouse at 
15716 Washington Ave., said her husband 
is due home from Vietnam in 38 days. 

“I wrote him just last night that with only 
five weeks to go, everything is just about 
through,” said the pretty housewife as her 
sons, Ricky, 114, and Les, 4, scurried around 
the living room. 

“I just can’t explain how lucky I feel and 
how grateful that out of all the victims, my 
husband walked away with just a few 
scratches.” 

She said her husband is a career man with 
the Army, and is completing his second tour 
of duty in Vietnam. He has been awarded 
two Bronze Stars and an Air Medal during 
his two year-long tours in the combat zone. 

Mrs. Reid said both she and her husband 
enjoy their military life, although she said 
the separations are difficult. They have been 
married for five years, and they've been 
separated more than two-and-one-half years. 

But her husband has received rapid ad- 
vancement in the Army. He enlisted as a 
private in 1965, after graduating from San 
Lorenzo High School. The following year he 
attended officers candidate school and was 
commissioned a second lieutenant. 

He was then sent to Vietnam as a tank 
commander, where he won the Bronze Stars, 
one for gallantry and the other for merito- 
rious service. 

Last year he attended the Army's flight 
school and won his wings. He just began his 
second Vietnam tour last October. 

Reid is currently serving as executive offi- 
cer of the 178 Assault Support Helicopter Co., 
of the 23rd Infantry Division, stationed at 
Chu Lai. 


HON. G. ROBERT WATKINS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 13, 1970 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, because of my 
recent hospitalization, I was unable to 
participate in the many fine tributes paid 
to our late colleague, the Honorable G, 
ROBERT WATKINS of Pennsylvania. I was 
indeed shocked and saddened to learn 
of the sudden death of my good friend 
who I will always consider one of the 
most likable mersons I have ever known. 
Bos WATKINS was a man’s kind of man 
and his word was always his bond. Not 
only was he an outstanding public serv- 
ant, he was % successful businessman, a 
successful sportsman, and a successful 
leader. He possessed a certain quality of 
human understanding, working hard to 
help his fellow man to make this a better 
world in which to live. Those of us who 
knew Bos WartKIns well considered him 
a great American and a great gentleman 
and no man could ever hope for a finer 
epitaph. I most sincerely count it as a 
privilege and an honor to serve in the 
same Congress in which he served. 

Mr. Speaker, Bor WATKINS’ untimely 
death has created a void in the 91st Con- 
gress. We are comforted, however, in the 
knowledge that he lives in the minds 
and hearts of all of us who served with 

Mrs. King joins me in extending to 
his wife and beloved family our deepest 
and sincerest sympathy. 


September 8, 1970 
PROUD POLISH RECORD 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, 31 years 
ago on September 1, 1939, Nazi troops 
launched an unprovoked attack against 
Poland, signaling the first of Hitler’s 
military drives to dominate the Euro- 
pean continent. Unaided by any ally, 
Poland’s small army was the first to offer 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


any forceful resistance to the Nazi in- 
vasion. 

Polish cavalry faced tanks, while the 
infantry stood up to the fearsome Nazi 
blitzkrieg, unintimidated by the awesome 
superiority of the most powerful army 
the world had ever seen. Though the 
Polish forces could hold off their invad- 
ers for only a few weeks, underground 
resistance to the occupation plagued the 
Nazis throughout the war. On August 1, 
1944, 200,000 Poles gave their lives dur- 
ing a massive uprising in the capital city 
of Warsaw. Thousands of other, less 
dramatic instances of resistance bear 
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witness to the tenacity of the Polish 
people in their struggle to regain their 
freedoms. 

Elsewhere in Europe, Polish forces 
played a significant role in the Western 
war, fighting with allied troops in the 
battles of Britain and Narvick, and else- 
where in Italy, France, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands. 

On September 1, we observe both an 
infamous aggression against a peaceful 
people, and the courageous efforts of 
those people to resist and overcome their 
invaders. Americans of Polish descent 
are justly proud of that record. 


SENATE—Tuesday, September 8, 1970 


The Senate met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L., R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, we thank Thee for Thy 
providence which has brought us to this 
hour, for Thy protection and guidance 
in work and in travel, and for the knowl- 
edge that underneath are The Ever- 
lasting Arms. We thank Thee for work 
completed and for the challenge of work 
yet to be undertaken. 

Guide the Members of this body that 
the rule of Thy higher will may tran- 
scend all lesser wills. Make us worthy of 
these demanding days which try men’s 
souls and cry aloud for wisdom and cour- 
age. Help us to lengthen our days by in- 
tensity of living, to fill the swift hours 
with mighty deeds and to lay up treas- 
ures where neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt. 

Be with all nations of the world. Draw 
them together in firm spiritual alliance. 
Lift all consultations for peace into the 
higher order of Thy kingdom and lead all 
men in paths of righteousness for Thy 
name’s sake. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication from 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
(Mr. RUSSELL). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 


Washington, D.C., September 8, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I 
appoint Hon. James B. ALLEN, a Senator from 
the State of Alabama, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore: 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT — 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of September 2,1970, the Secre- 


tary of the Senate, on September 2, 1970, 
received a message from the House of 
Representatives, which announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills: 

H.R. 13434. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds on deposit to 
the credit of the Hualapai Tribe of the Hua- 
lapai Reservation, Arizona, in Indian Claims 
Commission dockets Nos. 90 and 122, and 
for other p 

H.R. 13716. An act to improve and clarify 
certain laws affecting the Coast Guard Re- 
serve; 

H.R. 14097. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians of 
Oklahoma in Indian Claims Commission 
docket No. 96, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14827. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds to pay a judgment in favor 
of the Sac and Fox Tribes of Oklahoma in 
Indian Claims Commission docket No. 220, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16416. An act to reimburse the Ute 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation 
for tribal funds that were used to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Uintah Indian 
irrigation project, Utah, and for other 


purposes. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of September 2, 1970, Mr. BIBLE, 
from the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, reported favorably, with 
an amendment, on September 4, 1970, 
the bill (S. 368) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make disposition 
of geothermal steam and associated geo- 
thermal resources, and for other pur- 
poses, and submitted a report (No. 91- 
1160) thereon, which was printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of September 1, 1970, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, on September 4, 1970, reported 
favorably, without reservation, Execu- 
tive F, 91st Congress, second session, the 
Supplementary Extradition Convention 
with France, signed at Paris on Febru- 
ary 12, 1970, and submitted a report 
(Ex. Rept. No. 91-23) thereon, which 
was printed. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, September 2, 1970, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On August 24, 1970: 

S. 3102. An act to amend section 4 of 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, as 
amended, to extend the term during which 
the Secretary of the Interior can make fish- 
eries loans under the act, and for other pur- 


poses. 
On August 28, 1970: 

S. 3547. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Narrows unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, Colo., and for other purposes, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United Ste%es, submitting the nomi- 
nation of Herman Nickerson, Jr., of 
Maine, to be Administrator of the Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. TOMORROW AND FOR THE 
REMAINDER OF THE WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 10 a.m. tomorrow, 
and for the rest of the week, up to and 
including Friday, September 11, 1970. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM FOR THE REMAINDER 
OF THE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
must say, in all candor, that I am some- 
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what disturbed at the reported lack of 
attendance today and express the hope 
that, with the concurrence of the leader- 
Ship on the minority side, and the Sen- 
ate, beginning tomorrow, it will be pos- 
sible to operate on a two-shift basis, so 
that items on the calendar, which are 
being held and are debatable, can be 
brought up and considered. Whether this 
can be done will, of course, depend upon 
the consent of the Senate as a whole; 
but I would point out that we have much 
important legislation left, including six 
appropriation bills, and that we have 
some important legislation still coming 
out of the committees. There is also a 
certain number of important legislative 
items on the calendar. 

I, therefore, believe that the Senate 
had better try to clear the calendar, so 
that an adjournment can be reached as 
soon as possible. 

May I say that unless there is a great 
deal of cooperation and understanding 
on the part of every one of the 100 Sena- 
tors, it will be well nigh an impossibility 
to adjourn sine die by the middle of next 
month. So, with those few words, I yield 
to the acting minority leader. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader, I know I speak 
for the minority leader, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr), when I say 
that the leadership on this side wants to 
cooperate in every possible way with the 
majority leader in his efforts to complete 
the business of the Senate, if at all pos- 
sible, before election day so we can ad- 
journ sine die. 

Even though it may appear, as a prac- 
tical matter, that such a goal is impossi- 
ble, we all know that sometimes the im- 
possible is accomplished. 

So far as the request of the majority 
leader that the Senate come in early 
each day and work late, on a two-shift 
basis, I want to indicate that the proce- 
dure certainly has the approval of the 
minority leadership, I wish to commend 
the distinguished majority leader for his 
approach and his attitude which points 
strongly in the direction of expediting 
the business of the Senate. And I wish to 
assure him that he will have every pos- 
sible cooveration from the leadership 
on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished acting minority leader. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am glad the majority leader 
is outlining a program by which we may 
be able to complete our business. I cer- 
tainly want to cooperate with him. I am 
sure all Senators do. 

I wonder whether it would not be a 
good policy, rather than have all com- 
mittees meeting during a session of the 
Senate, which means that all we do in 
this Chamber is spin our wheels and do 
nothing while the committees are in ses- 
sion, that the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle get together to establish the 
priorities and decide which bills need 
most to be considered during this ses- 
sion, then give permission for those com- 
mittees which have those bills in hand to 
meet and shut down the other commit- 
tees. 
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As long as we keep grinding out the 
bills, even though they are referred to as 
minor bills or “cats and dogs,” they are 
expensive cats and dogs. Bills that are 
passed in the last days of a session are 
ofttimes bills which should not pass. 
Therefore, it might be better to let them 
go over to next year, rather than to give 
blanket permission for all committees to 
meet, to keep grinding out the bills and 
holding hearings on legislation, which it 
is known will not be promoted or pushed 
until next year. Why not just stop com- 
mittees from meeting during the session 
of the Senate except as they deal with 
legislation of high priority. 

In that manner we could bring this 
session to an end and I am sure by so 
doing we would gain the thanks of the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
has been reading my thoughts. I hope 
everyone can hear me. I have been out 
in Montana where the air is dry and in- 
vigorating, and I have returned to Wash- 
ington with a touch of laryngitis. But I 
have instructed the Policy Committee to 
start compiling such a list, and I in- 
tend to discuss the matter with the Re- 
publican leadership, to see just what we 
jointly can consider as most important 
in the way of items to be taken up the 
remainder of this year. 

I hope to have that ready for the 
regular luncheon of the Republican 
membership of the Senate, which I un- 
derstand will be held tomorrow, rather 
than today. 

I also want to discuss with the Re- 
publican leadership the possibility of an 
executive session, with only Members of 
the Senate present, both Republicans 
and Democrats, so that together we can 
discuss the program and see what we can 
do in the way of cooperating and con- 
sidering bills in order to get them passed 
and wind up this session at some reason- 
able date. 

But I want to say that the leadership 
cannot do it alone. It will take the co- 
operation and understanding and the 
pulling together of the entire member- 
ship—all 100 Members. The leadership 
can propose but the membership dis- 
poses. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If the Senator from 
Montana will permit me to correct an 
error, I indicated earlier that the Re- 
publican policy luncheon would be held 
on Wednesday of this week. I understand 
now that I was in error, and that the 
luncheon is virtually scheduled for 
Thursday of this week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will have the list 
for the Senator then. 

Mr. BAYH. I would like to express a 
special word of appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for his will- 
ingness to make the electoral reform bill 
the pending business. 

I realize that it was not an easy de- 
cision to make because the electoral re- 
form proposal will, in all probability, 
create heated debate and discussion. 

I believe the decision was right: that 
in the history of the country, this could 
be one of the most critical decisions the 
majority leader has made. 
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As one who is very anxious to see this 
matter debated and discussed, I should 
like to say now, at least from my stand- 
point, that I see no reason for prolonged 
debate. But I hope that the people of 
the country will not be denied the op- 
portunity to have the Senate vote on 
the joint resolution, inasmuch as the 
House passed it by a 339-to-70 vote. 

So far as the proponents are con- 
cerned, probably by the end of this week 
we could be persuaded to vote on the 
joint resolution, if the opponents are 
ready to vote. I hope that will happen, 
and in short order, so that we can get on 
with the other important items of busi- 
ness before the Senate, to which the 
majority leader has already referred. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
in full accord with the remarks just 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana. I feel the same way about the 
equal rights amendment which, I hope, 
will be given expeditious consideration 
when it is laid before the Senate, as 
well as the President’s proposal to re- 
form the present welfare assistance. in 
the name of what I think is referred to 
as the Family Assistance Act. 

Personally, I have some grave ques- 
tions in my own mind about that partic- 
ular proposal. But I think that Presi- 
dent Nixon’s interest in this matter 
should be given every consideration and 
that the Senate should give the Presi- 
dent the courtesy of having the bill 
reported out so that it can be discussed, 
debated, and disposed of and receive the 
same consideration as other important 
legislation which is coming to us in the 
shank of the evening, so to speak. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR A PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business with the statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE UNFINISHED BUSI- 
NESS TO BE LAID BEFORE THE 
SENATE 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 

ident, I ask unanimous consent that at 

the close of the period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the role. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 10 
A.M. ON WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
AND FRIDAY THIS WEEK 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Senate ad- 

journ tonight, Tuesday, Wednesday, 

Thursday, and that for the rest of this 

week, Friday included, the Senate con- 

vene at 10 a.m. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
Is there further morning business? 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNUAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
FOR CIVILIAN PAYROLL IN THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH FOR FISCAL 
YEARS 1960-70 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 

President, the Joint Committee on Re- 

duction of Federal Expenditures has just 

compiled a report summarizing the an- 
nual Federal expenditures for civilian 
payroll in the executive branch for the 

fiscal years 1960 through 1970. 

This report shows that the average 
civilian employment for 1970 for civilian 
agencies was at an all-time high, total- 
ing 1,694,157, or an increase of 374,125 
over 1960, or an increase of 38,181 over 
1969. 

Civilian employment in the Defense 
Department for 1970 declined 41,457, but 
this was still 209,467 over 1960. 

The annual cost of a civilian payroll 
in 1970 was $26,834,000,000, or more than 
double the $12,564,000,000, total cost in 
1960. 

The annual cost of the payroll in 
civilian agencies alone has climbed from 
$6,804,000,000 in 1960 to an all-time high 
of $15,621,000,000 in 1970 while the 
civilian employment payroll in the De- 
fense Department has risen from $5,760,- 
000,000 in 1960 to $11,213,000,000 in 1970. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
Statistical report be printed in the 


RECORD. 
There being no objection, the report 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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ANNUAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES ! FOR CIVILIAN PAYROLL 
IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH—FISCAL YEARS 1960-70 
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Civilian employment in the Executive 
Branch during fiscal year 1970 averaged 2,- 
958,364 as compared with 2,961,640 in fiscal 
year 1969. This decrease of 3,276 reflects in- 
clusion in 1970 of an annual average of about 
32,300 temporary 19th Decennial Census em- 
ployees, 

The average Executive Branch employment 
total of 2,958,364 for fiscal year 1970 includes 
an average of 2,592,549 full time employees 
in permanent positions; the total of 2,961,640 
for fiscal year 1969 includes an average of 2,- 
623,472 full time permanent employees. This 
was a decrease of 30,923 in average full time 
permanent employment. 

The following tabulation shows average 
civilian employment for the Executive Branch 
broken between civilian military agencies 
for fiscal years 1960 through 1970. 


AVERAGE CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 
IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH—FISCAL YEARS 1960-70 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr: BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 
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REPORTS OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the examination of 
financial statements of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1969 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on the need for im- 
proved operation and maintenance of munic- 
ipal waste treatment plants, Federal Water 
Quality Administration, Department of the 
Interior, dated September 1, 1970 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT COVERING PROPERTY DONATED TO PUB- 
Lic HEALTH AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report covering per- 
sonal property donated to public health and 
educational institutions and civil defense 
organizations and real property disposed of 
to public health and education institutions, 
for the period January 1 through June 30, 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON RECLASSIFICATION OF LANDS WITH- 
IN THE MIDVALE IRRIGATION DISTRICT OF 
THE RIVERTON PROJECT IN WYOMING 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on the reclassi- 
fication of lands within the boundary of the 
Midvale Irrigation District of the Riverton 
project in Wyoming; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, reports relating to third preference and 
sixth preference classifications for certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF CER- 
TAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending depor- 
tation of certain aliens, together with a 
statement of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law pertaining to each alien, and 
the reasons for ordering such suspension 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
REPORT OF THE LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSIST- 

ANCE ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Associate Administra- 
tors, Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the second annual 
report of the Administration for fiscal year 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 

STATES oF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 


CERTAIN 
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law, copies of orders entered, granting tem- 
porary admission into the United States of 
certain aliens (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) announced that on to- 
day, September 8, 1970, he signed the 
following enrolled bills, which had previ- 
ously been signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: 

H.R. 13434. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapai 
Reservation, Ariz., in Indian Claims Com- 
mission dockets numbered 90 and 122, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 13716. An act to improve and clarify 
laws affecting the Coast Guard Reserve; 

H.R. 14097. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians of 
Oklahoma in Indian Claims Commission 
Docket No, 96, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14827. An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds to pay a judgment in fayor 
of the Sac and Fox Tribes of Oklahoma in 
Indiana Claims Commission docket num- 
bered 220, and for other purposes; and 

H.R, 16416. An act to reimburse the Ute 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation 
for tribal funds that were used to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Uintah Indian ir- 
rigation project. Utah, and for other pur- 
poses. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 4322. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Li Mandri; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Cooper, and Mr. 
SAXBE) : 

S. 4323. A bill to create a health security 


p ; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


(The remarks of Mr. Yarsorouc when he 


introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 


S. 4323—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
HEALTH SECURITY ACT 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
today I introduce a bill along with Sen- 
ator EDWARD KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
Senator JOHN SHERMAN COOPER of Ken- 
tucky, and Senator WILLIAM SAXBE Of 
Ohio, to create a national health secu- 
rity program, to be funded out of general 
revenue appropriations. While I jointly 
introduced S. 4297 along with Senator 
KENNEDY and 14 other Senators on 
Thursday, August 27, 1970, that bill was 
to be financed through the establish- 
ment of a Health Security Trust Fund 
and therefore was referred to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. The bill I in- 
troduce today is financed out of gen- 
eral appropriations and therefore is to 


be referred to the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. 


I give notice that I intend to hold 
hearings on the national health security 
program on Wednesday, September 23, 
1970, and Thursday, September 24, 1970. 
While this bill would normally be heard 
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by the Health Subcommittee, of which 
Iam chairman, I have had requests from 
members of the full committee to be able 
to participate in this hearing. Because 
of these requests and because of the 
significance of this bill and its relation 
to our national health problems, I will 
hold these hearings as chairman of the 
full Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, rather than as chairman of the 
Health Subcommittee. In this manner, 
all the members of the full committee 
will be afforded an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. It is hoped that further hear- 
ings in addition to the 2 days in Septem- 
ber will be held this year by me. 

The need for improved health care is 
obvious and grows more persistent every 
day. The figures that used to shock us 
have now become common place: The 
United States ranks 13th in death of 
infants during the first year of life; 
seventh in the percentage of mothers who 
die in childbirth; no better than 18th in 
the life expectancy of males and 11th for 
females; and 16th in the death rate of 
males in their middle years. 

This is the comparison of the United 
States with other industrial countries of 
the world, which are the countries that 
surpass us in their health programs. In 
all instances, the United States ranked 
better than 15 or 20 years ago. The fact 
is that the health of Americans is lag- 
ging behind our other national improve- 
ments and the national response to this 
fact is inadequate. 

Not only are the facts becoming com- 
monplace, but the rhetoric is also. At a 
press conference last year, President 
Richard Nixon said: 

We face a massive crisis in this area 
[health care] and unless action is taken both 
administratively and legislatively to meet 
that crisis within the next two or three years, 
we will have a breakdown in our medical 
care system which could have consequences 


affecting millions of people throughout the 
country. 


Yet, the President’s response to the 
crisis was to veto this year the two major 
bills that Congress put before him to im- 
prove health care. 

It should be pointed out that Ameri- 
cans have not just sat idly by, but we 
have attempted within the framework of 
the present health system to secure ade- 
quate health care. In 1969, Americans 
spent $63 billion for health care—seven 
percent of the gross national product. 
This expenditure exceeded 1950 figures 
by over 500 percent. Since 1950 when 
health spending amounted to $12 billion 
the total health expenditures have risen 
at an average of 8.8 percent per year— 
an average of 12.2 percent in the past 
3 years. 

Furthermore, we have tried to cover the 
costs of health care through insurance, 
but the coverage has been inadequate. 
In 1968, health insurance was a giant 
$12 billion industry but benefit payments 
met only about one-third of the private 
costs of health care, leaving two-thirds 
to be paid from elsewhere by the recipi- 
ents of the services. Twenty-four to 
34 million Americans under age 65 have 
one private health insurance benefits at 
all. 
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That is a wide spread, Mr. President, 
but exact figures are impossible to ob- 
tain. We have searched this out, and we 
know that somewhere between those 
brackets is the accurate figure. The fact 
is that despite huge expenditures for 
health care and for medical insurance in 
this country, we still have not developed 
a system of adequate financing of health 
care for the people. 

Even if we were to develop a better 
system of financing health care, however, 
there would still be an intense need to 
revamp the system to provide efficient 
care for all our citizens. That is, it is 
not simply a matter of more money to be 
spent on the present system, since ex- 
perts maintain that $14 billion of the 
$63 billion we spend on health care is 
wasted and hospital overuse runs over 
25 percent of the beds. With this great 
shortage in hospital beds, the medical 
people who have worked on the problem 
say there is 25 percent overuse, use of 
beds which is not needed. 

The lessons of medicare and medicaid 
should teach us that the system needs to 
be changed so as to provide the motiva- 
tion for better care at a more reasonable 
cost, not the motivation to provide more 
health care whether needed or not. Un- 
fair advantage has been taken of the 
public health care programs of the past 
and the bill that I introduce today is de- 
signed to prevent that abuse. 

Let me repeat, Mr. President, that 
health experts in this country think that, 
of this $63 billion, $14 billion is wasted, 
and that we could, with better planning, 
get health care to all the people for 
much less money. 

Under the national health security 
program bill which I offer today, costs of 
necessary health care would be paid for 
in full. This includes physician services, 
psychiatric services, hospital and other 
institutional care, dental services, medi- 
cines, therapeutic devices, appliances, 
and equipment, as well as needed sup- 
porting services. 

Furthermore, money will be provided 
to develop a more adequate supply and 
appropriate distribution of health pro- 
fessionals and supporting personnel. The 
program will actively encourage more 
efficient organization of existing health 
manpower, provide funds for special 
training of physicians, dentists, and 
other health workers needed for this 
program, and apply financial incentives 
to stimulate the movement of health 
manpower to medically deprived areas. 

We have heard talk all during this 
Congress that there were “new” pro- 
posals forthcoming from the adminis- 
tration, that we should wait and see. 

Mr. President, I have been urged for 
months to wait and see, that the admin- 
istration will have a bill. And I have 
been waiting. But it is late in the session. 
The time for waiting is now past. We 
can no longer wait for a band-aid ap- 
proach for our disintegrating health 
system that needs major surgery. While 
the bill I introduce today is not the com- 
plete answer, it is the best answer we 
have yet come up with. 

Mr. President, I have been on the 
Health Subcommittee of the Senate for 
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nearly 13 years, up until last year under 
the great Lister Hill as chairman. I have 
listened to the evidence for 13 years. We 
have talked to the experts, and we have 
studied this question for years. Last Jan- 
uary. when I became chairman of the 
subcommittee, I expressed a desire to in- 
troduce such a comprehensive health 
care bill. This, I repeat, is the best we 
have been able to come up with after 
hearing testimony from the people who 
have worked in this field over in the pri- 
vate structure of the economy, made a 
study of the problem, and come in with 
their recommendations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
Recor in accordance with the Senator’s 
request. 

The bill (S. 4323) to create a health 
security program, introduced by Mr. 
YARBOROUGH (for himself, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. Cooper, and Mr. SAXBE), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and was 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A BILL 
S. 3220 


At the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. BYRD) the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) was added 
as a cosponsor of S.3220, to protect a 
person’s right of privacy by providing 
for the designation of obscene or offen- 


sive mail matter by the sender and for 
the return of such matter at the expense 
of the sender. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION RELATING TO DI- 
RECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 878 


Mr. GRIFFIN submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to 
provide for the direct popular election 
of the President and Vice President of 
the United States, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS: 
FEDERAL DATA BANKS AND THE 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in recent 
months, with the discovery of each new 
Federal data bank and data system, pub- 
lic concern has increased that some 
of the Federal Government’s collection, 
storage, and use of information about 
citizens may raise serious questions of 
individual privacy and constitutional 
rights. , 

The Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee has received countless letters and 
telegrams from Members of Congress 
and from interested persons all over the 
United States, urging that hearings be 
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scheduled to consider the total impact of 
some of these data programs on preser- 
vation of individual rights. 

I wish to announce that, in response to 
these demands, the subcommittee has 
scheduled a new series of hearings on 
“Federal data banks and systems and 
the bill of rights.” The first stage of the 
hearings will be held October 6, 7, and 8. 

The subcommittee has already under- 
taken a survey of Federal data banks 
and automated data systems to deter- 
mine what statutory and administrative 
controls are governing their growth and 
what rights and remedies are provided 
for the citizen. The analysis of the ex- 
ecutive branch replies to that subcom- 
mittee questionnaire, together with the 
hearings held in the last session on “pri- 
vacy and Federal questionnaires,” and 
the hearings which begin in October, will 
assist Congress in determining the need 
for a new independent agency to control 
Federal data banks on behalf of the pri- 
vacy and due process rights of citizens. It 
has been my conviction that such an 
agency is needed, along with new reme- 
dies in the courts and other corrective 
actions. I detailed the reasons for my 
belief in a Senate speech in November 
1969. 

The purpose of the hearings is: First, 
to learn what Government data banks 
have been developed; second, how far 
they are already computerized or auto- 
mated; third, what constitutional rights, 
if any, are affected by them; and, fourth, 
what overall legislative controls, if any, 
are required. 

Witnesses familiar with the constitu- 
tional and legal issues, as well as the 
practical problems raised by some cur- 
rent and proposed data programs will 
document these for the record. The Sec- 
retary of the Army and other representa- 
tives of the Defense Department have 
already been invited to attend the Oc- 
tober hearings to describe how and why 
the Army and other armed services have 
collected and stored information on ci- 
vilians, and to what extent the records 
have been automated for easy access and 
retrieval. 

Prof. Arthur R. Miller of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Law School, author of 
a forthcoming book, “The Dossier So- 
ciety: Personal Privacy in the Computer 
Age,” has been invited to iescribe the 
state of the law governing information 
flow in our society and its relationship 
to legal rights. Another witness will be 
Christopher Pyle, an attorney and former 
Army intelligence officer, who has in- 
vestigated the Army’s civil disturbance 
data programs, and has written widely 
on the subject. 

In later hearings, other representatives 
of the executive departments and agen- 
cies will be invited to respond to the 
complaints and fears which have been 
expressed by the public. They will be af- 
forded the opportunity to explain ex- 
actly what their data programs on peo- 
ple involve, and how, if at all, the privacy, 
confidentiality and due process rights of 
the individual are respected. 

The subcommittee has received en- 
thusiastic support from specialists in the 
computer sciences, in both the computer 
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industry and in the academic commu- 
nity. We hope to receive the benefit of 
their expertise for our hearing record. 

Mr. President, our Nation is predicated 
on the fundamental proposition that 
citizens have a right to express their 
views on the wisdom and course of gov- 
ernmental policies. This involves more 
than the currently popular notion of a 
so-called right to dissent. Our system 
cannot survive if citizen participation is 
limited merely to registering disagree- 
ment with official policy; the policies 
themselves must be the product of the 
people’s views. The protection and en- 
couragement of such participation is a 
principal purpose of the first amend- 
ment. 

More than at any other time in our 
history, people are actively expressing 
themselves on public questions and seek- 
ing to participate more directly in the 
formulation of policy. Mass media have 
made it easy for large numbers of people 
to organize and express their views in 
written and oral fashion. Rapid means 
of transportation have aided our mobile 
population to move easily to sites of cen- 
tral and local authority for the purpose 
of expressing their views more publicly. 
The freedom of our form of government 
and the richness of our economy have 
made it possible for individuals to move 
about freely and to seek their best inter- 
ests as they will in vocations and avoca- 
tions of their choice, or indeed, to pur- 
sue none at all for a time, if that is 
what they wish. If modern technology 
has provided citizens with more efficient 
means for recording their dissent, or for 
registering their political, economic, or 
social views, it has also placed in the 
hands of executive branch officials new 
methods of taking note of that expression 
of views and that political activity. For 
these reasons, those individuals who work 
actively for public causes are more visible 
than ever before. 

These new sciences have accorded those 
who control government increased power 
to discover and record immutably the 
activities, thoughts and philosophy of an 
individual at any given moment of his 
life. That picture of the person is re- 
corded forever, no matter how the person 
may change as time goes on. Every per- 
son’s past thus becomes an inescapable 
part of his present and future. The com- 
puter never forgets. 

To be sure, recordkeeping is nothing 
new in the history of government; nor 
indeed, is the habit all governments and 
all societies have of surveillance, black- 
listing and subtle reprisal for unpopular 
political or social views. Men have always 
had to contend with the memories of 
other men. In the United States, however, 
we are blessed with a Constitution which 
provides for due process of law. This ap- 
plies to the arbitrary use of the record- 
keeping and information power of gov- 
ernment against the individual. 

Despite these guarantees, the new tech- 
nology has been quietly, but steadily, en- 
dowing officials with the unprecedented 
political power which accompanies com- 
puters and data banks and scientific 
techniques of managing information. It 
has given Government the power to take 
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note of anything, whether it be right or 
wrong, relevant to any purpose or not, 
and to retain it forever. Unfortunately, 
this revolution is coming about under 
outdated laws and executive orders gov- 
erning the recordkeeping and the con- 
cepts of privacy and confidentiality rele- 
vant to an earlier time. 

These developments are particularly 
significant in their effect on the first 
amendment to our Constitution. 

No longer can a man march with a 
sign down Pennsylvania Avenue and 
then return to his hometown, his identity 
forgotten, if not his cause. 

No longer does the memory of the au- 
thorship of a political article fade as the 
pages of his rhetoric yellow and crumble 
with time. 

No longer are the flamboyant words 
exchanged in debate allowed to echo into 
the past and lose their relevance with 
the issue of the moment which prompted 
them. 

No longer can a man be assured of his 
enjoyment of the harvest of wisdom and 
maturity which comes with age, when 
the indiscretions of youth, if noticed at 
all are spread about in forgotten file 
cabinets in basement archives. 

Instead, today, his activities are re- 
corded in computers or data banks, or if 
not, they may well be a part of a great 
investigative index. 

Some examples come readily to mind 
from the subcommittee survey. 

The Civil Service Commission main- 
tains a “security file” in electrically 


powered rotary cabinets containing 2,- 
120,000 index cards. These bear lead in- 
formation relating to possible questions 


of suitability involving loyalty and sub- 
versive activity. The lead information 
contained in these files has been de- 
veloped from published hearings of con- 
gressional committees, State legislative 
committees, public investigative bodies, 
reports of investigation, publications of 
subversive organizations, and various 
other newspapers and periodicals. This 
file is not new, but has been growing 
since World War II. The Commission has 
found it a reasonable, economical and 
invaluable tool in meeting its investiga- 
tive responsibilities. It is useful to all 
Federal agencies as an important source 
of information. 

The Commission chairman reports: 

Investigative and intelligence officials of 
the various departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government make extensive official 
use of the file through thelr requests for 


searches relating to investigations they are 
conducting. 


In its “security investigations index,” 
the Commission maintains 10,250,000 in- 
dex cards filed alphabetically covering 
personnel investigations made by the 
Civil Service Commission and other agen- 
cies since 1939. Records in this index 
relate to incumbents of Federal positions, 
former employees, and applicants on 
whom investigations were made or are in 
process of being made, 

The Commission’s “investigative file” 
consists of approximately 625,000 file 
folders containing reports of investiga- 
tion on cases investigated by the Com- 
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mission. In addition, about 2,100,000 
earlier investigative files are maintained 
at the Washington National Records 
Center in security storage. These are 
kept to avoid duplication of investiga- 
tions or for updating previous investiga- 
tions. 

For authorization for these data banks, 
the Commission cites Executive Order 
10450, an order promulgated in 1953. 

Another department, the Housing and 
Urban Development Department, is con- 
sidering automation of a departmental 
procedure. According to the report made 
to the subcommittee: 

The data base would integrate records 
now included in FHA’s Sponsor Identifica- 
tion File, Department of Justice’s Organized 
Crime and Rackets File, and HUD's Adverse 
Information File, A data bank consisting of 
approximately 325,000 3x5 index cards has 
been prepared covering any individual or 
firm which was the subject of, or mentioned 
prominently in any investigations dating 
from 1954 to the present. This includes all 
FBI investigations of housing matters as 
well. In addition, HUD maintains an index 
file on all Department employees which re- 
flects dates and types of personnel security 
investigations conducted under the provi- 
sions of Executive Order 10450. 


In the interest of preparing for pos- 
sible civil disturbances and for protect- 
ing the armed services from subversion, 
the Department of the Army and other 
military departments have been collect- 
ing information about civilians who have 
no dealing with the military services. 

The Secret Service has created a com- 
puterized data bank in the pursuit of its 
programs to protect high Government of- 
ficials from harm and Federal buildings 
from damage. Their guidelines for inclu- 
sion of citizens in this data bank refer 
to “information on professional gate 
erashers; information regarding civil dis- 
turbances; information regarding anti- 
American or anti-U.\S. Government 
demonstrations in the United States 
or overseas; information on persons 
who insist upon personally contact- 
ing high Government officials for the 
purpose of redress of imaginary griev- 
ances, and so forth.” 

In the area of law enforcement, the 
Bureau of Customs has installed a cen- 
tral automated data processing intelli- 
gence network which is a comprehensive 
data bank of suspect information avail- 
able on a 24-hour-a-day basis to Cus- 
toms. The initial data base, according to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, is a 
“modest” one comprising some 3,000 sus- 
pect records: He states: 

These records include current information 
from our informer, fugitive and suspect lists 
that have been maintained throughout the 
Bureau's history as an enforcement tool and 
which have been available at all major ports 
of entry, though in much less accessible and 
usable form. With the coordinated efforts of 
the Agency Service’s intelligence activities, 
steady growth of the suspect files is expected. 


This data bank, which is used by the 
Bureau to identify suspect persons and 
vehicles entering the United States, is 
an “essential tool” in performance of 
Customs officers’ search and seizure au- 
thority, Secretary Kennedy has stated. 

The Department of Justice is estab- 
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lishing comprehensive law enforcement 
data systems in cooperation with State 
governments, and is funding State data 
programs for law enforcement, civil dis- 
turbance and other surveillance pur- 
poses. 

The National Science Foundation has 
created a data bank of scientists. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has established a data bank 
on migrant children to facilitate the 
transfer of school records. 

During our subcommittee hearings last 
year, case after case was documented of 
the vast programs to coerce citizens into 
supplying personal information for sta- 
tistical data banks in the Census Bureau 
and throughout other Federal agencies. 

These are only a few of the data pro- 
grams which have raised due process of 
law questions from Congress and the 
public. 

How do these things come about? It 
would be unfair, perhaps, to attribute 
suspicious political motives, or lack of 
ethics to those responsible for any one 
program or for any group of programs 
for collecting and storing personal in- 
formation about citizens. Frequently, 
they just grow over the years. Sometimes, 
executive department data banks are ei- 
ther merely good faith efforts at fulfill- 
ment of specific mandates from Con- 
gress; or they are based on what some of- 
ficials think to be implied mandates to 
acquire information necessary for Con- 
gress to legislate. If so, then Congress has 
no one to blame but itself when such pro- 
grams unnecessarily threaten privacy or 
other rights. But it then has an even 
greater responsibility for acting, once its 
own negligence is discovered. 

Perhaps the most such officials can be 
charged with is overzealousness in do- 
ing their job within narrow confines, to 
the exclusion of all other considerations. 

Sometimes the issue of threats to indi- 
vidual rights is presented only after a 
data system has developed, and only after 
practical problems are raised which were 
not envisioned on paper. 

At times, due process may be threat- 
ened by the failure of the computer spe- 
cialists to consider only the information 
on a person absolutely essential for their 
programing. 

There are political reasons also. One is 
the failure of heads of executive depart- 
ments and agencies to mind their own 
stores and stay out of the business of 
other agencies. Each department does 
not need to seize the total man when 
it administers a program; only those por- 
tions of him necessary for the job. An- 
other reason is the tendency of executive 
branch officials in the interest of politi- 
cal expediency and shortcuts to law and 
order goals, to seize upon the techniques 
of data banks, intelligence gathering, and 
surveillance activities as a substitute for 
hard-hitting, practical law enforcement 
work by the proper agencies, and for 
creative administration of the laws. 

All of these excuses will not help the 
law-abiding citizen who, at the whim of 
some official, is put into an intelligence- 
type data bank which is part of a net- 
work of inquiry for all manner of gov- 
ernmental purposes. 
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No one would deny that the Govern- 
ment of such a populous and farflung 
country should not avail itself of the 
efficiency offered by computers and sci- 
entific data management techniques. 
Clearly, Government agencies must, as 
Congress has charged them, acquire, 
store, and process economically the in- 
formation it obtains from citizens for 
administrative purposes. There is an 
ever increasing need for information of 
all kinds to enable the Congress to legis- 
late effectively and the executive branch 
to administer the laws properly. 

Furthermore, there is an obvious need 
in such a complex mobile society for 
recording and documenting amply the 
official relationship between the individ- 
ual and his government. 

More and more frequently, misguided 
individuals are resorting to violence and 
violation of the law. Communities are 
faced with rising crime rates. Local, 
State, and Federal Government have 
a right and a duty to know when a per- 
son has a legal record of violation of the 
law which, under the law, would deny 
him certain rights or benefits. They 
should be able to ascertain these 
matters quickly. 

There are always some problems of ac- 
curacy and confidentiality with such 
records, especially when automated. It 
is not the carefully designed individual 
law enforcement data banks which con- 
cern the public. Rather, the subcommit- 
tee study is revealing that data programs 
which have aroused the most apprehen- 
sion recently are those— 

Which bear on the quality of first 
amendment freedoms by prying into 
those protected areas of an individual’s 
personality, life, habits, beliefs, and legal 
activities which should be none of the 
business of Government even in good 
causes; 

Which are unauthorized, or unwar- 
ranted for the legitimate purpose of 
the agency; 

Which keep the information they ac- 
quire too long, and which by the very 
retention of unknown data may intimi- 
date the individual subject; 

Which are part of a network of 
data systems; 

Which make little, if any provision 
for assuring due process for the individ- 
ual in terms of accuracy, fairness, review, 
and proper use of data, and thereby may 
operate to deny the individual rights, 
benefits, privileges, reputation, which are 
within the power of Government to in- 
fluence, grant or deny. 

There is growing concern that the zeal 
of computer technicians, of the systems 
planners, and of the political administra- 
tors in charge of the data systems threat- 
ens to curtail the forces of society which 
have operated throughout our history to 
cool political passions and to make our 
form of government viable by allowing a 
free exchange in the marketplace of 
ideas. 

The new technology has made it lit- 
erally impossible for a man to start again 
in our society. It has removed the quality 
of mercy from our institutions by making 
it impossible to forget, to forgive, to un- 
derstand, to tolerate. When it is used to 
intimidate and to inhibit the individual 
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in his freedom of movement, associa- 
tions, or expression of ideas within the 
law, the new technology provides the 
means for the worst sort of tyranny. 
Those who so misuse it to augment their 
own power break faith with those found- 
ers of our Constitution who, like Thomas 
Jefferson, swore upon the altar of God 
eternal hostility against every form of 
tyranny over the mind of man. 

Mr. President, it has become danger- 
ously clear in recent times that unless 
new controls are enacted, new legal 
remedies are provided, and unless Fed- 
eral officials can be persuaded to exer- 
cise more political self-control, this coun- 
try will not reap the blessings of man’s 
creative spirit which is reflected in com- 
puted technology. Rather, if the sur- 
veillance it encourages is allowed to con- 
tinue without strict controls and safe- 
guards, we stand to lose the spiritual and 
intellectual liberty of the individual 
which have been so carefully nourished 
and so valianty defended, and which our 
Founding Fathers so meticulously en- 
shrined in the Constitution. 

I say this out of my conviction that the 
undisputed and unlimited possession of 
the resources to build and operate data 
banks on individuals, and to make deci- 
sions about people with the aid of com- 
puters and electronic data systems, is 
fast securing to executive branch officials 
@ political power which the authors of 
the Constitution never meant any one 
group of men to have over all others. It 
threatens to unsettle forever the balance 
of power established by our Federal Con- 
stitution. 

Our form of government is the fruition 
of an ideal of political, economic, and 
spiritual freedom which is firmly rooted 
in our historical experience. Basic to its 
fulfillment has always been the monu- 
mental truth that such freedom is truly 
secure only when power is divided, lim- 
ited, and called to account by the peo- 
ple. For this reason the central Govern- 
ment was divided into three separate 
and equal branches. 

For this reason, the bill of rights was 
added to secure certain areas of liberty 
against incursion by Government and the 
exercise of Federal power was limited to 
certain purposes. 

For this reason, we cherish and pro- 
tect the legal freedom of each citizen to 
develop his mind and personality and to 
express them free of unwarranted gov- 
ernmental control. 

I differ with those who say that there 
are no existing checks on this develop- 
ing power of computer technology, for I 
believe they already exist in our form of 
Government. The guarantees are estab- 
lished in our Constitution. 

The forthcoming hearings will help 
Congress determine how these guaran- 
tees may best be implemented to meet 
the demands of the computer age. 

In the interest of responding to the 
many inquiries from scholars, reporters 
and members of the public who are work- 
ing on this subject, I should like to refer 
to other sources of materials which pro- 
vide useful background information. 

The subject of how Government man- 
ages its information systems, and its 
paperwork, how and when it uses com- 
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puters and automation to assist in this 
effort, has been a continuing subject of 
concern by a number of congressional 
committees and their efforts should in- 
terest those working on this subject. 

The Senate Administrative Practice 
and Procedures Subcommittee has con- 
tributed valuable hearings, reports and 
studies on the subject of computers, pri- 
vacy, and Government dossiers. Particu- 
larly informative is their 1967 report 
“Government Dossier: Survey of Infor- 
mation on Individuals Contained in 
Government Files.” 

The Senate Government Operations 
Committee has, in other years, con- 
ducted comprehensive hearings and is- 
sued reports on Government information 
systems and management uses of com- 
puters. 

In the House of Representatives, the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
has held a provocative and stimulating 
series of hearings and panel discussions 
on the impact of technology, especially 
on the management of Government in- 
formation. 

The House Government Activities Sub- 
committee of the Government Opera- 
tions Committee, chaired by Represent- 
ative JacK BROOKS, has produced valu- 
able hearings, reports, and legislation on 
“Data Processing Management in the 
Federal Government.” 

More than anyone else, Representa- 
tive CoRNELIUS GALLAGHER has continu- 
ally pointed out the dangers to individual 
rights and privacy of the establishment 
of a national data center, and his Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Invasion of Pri- 
vacy, after stimulating hearings, pro- 
duced a classic and concise report en- 
titled, “The Data Bank Concept.” The 
record of his hearings contains testimony 
from many expert witnesses on the phi- 
losophy of privacy and computer tech- 
nology. 

The Census and Statistics Subcom- 
mittee of the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee produced a thought- 
provoking and influential report in the 
89th Congress entitled “The Federal 
Paperwork Jungle.” Scholars will find 
most informative that subcommittee's 
hearings and reports dealing with the 
paperwork requirements placed upon 
business, industry, and the public by the 
Federal departments. 

I commend the publications of all of 
these committees and the thoughtful 
speeches of the chairmen and the mem- 
bers of these committees to persons in- 
terested in this subject. 

It is my hope that the hearings and 
study by the Constitutional Rights Sub- 
committee will add a unique and valu- 
able dimension to the public and con- 
gressional dialog on the role of data 
banks, information systems, and com- 
puters in our constitutional form of 
government. 

Ben A. Franklin, in an excellent ar- 
ticle in the New York Times on June 28, 
1970, has described some of the current 
data banks and computers in the Federal 
Government and their possible effect on 
individual rights and privacy. I ask 
unanimous consent that his most per- 
ceptive article be printed in the RECORD 
at this point, together with the following 
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thoughtful articles and editorials. These 
are only a few of the excellent editorials 
and articles on this subject which have 
come to my attention, and they suggest 
a nationwide interest. 

Editorials from the Greensboro, N.C., 
Daily News, July 1, 1970; Asheville, N.C., 
Times, June 18, 1970; Omaha, Nebr., 
World Herald, January 15, 1970; Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., Argus, January 16, 1970; 
New York Post, June 30, 1970; Washing- 
ton, D.C., Post, April 24, 1970; Asheville, 
N.C., Citizen, July 2, 1970; New York 
Times, July 4, 1970; Computerworld, 
March 4, 1970, and August 27, 1969; 
Huntsville, Ala., Times, July 12, 1970; 
Washington, D.C., Evening Star, March 
16, 1970; and Houston, Tex., Post, March 
16, 1970. 

An article by Tom Wicker, entitled “In 
the Nation: A Right Not To Be Data- 
Banked?” from the New York Times, 
July 7, 1970, and an article from the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Herald Traveler by John S. 
Lang, entitled “Big Brother, U.S., Is 
Watching You,” April 19, 1970, an article 
from the Morning Call, Allentown, Pa., 
entitled “Guardian of Freedom,” June 
30, 1970, “Mitchell Defends Justice De- 
partment’s ‘Big Brother’ Role,” by J ared 
Stout, Staten Island, N.Y., Advance, July 
19, 1970, and “Justice Department Keeps 
Files on Activists,” by Morton Kon- 
dracke, Roanoke, Va., World News, 
March 11, 1970. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the New York Times, June 28, 1970] 
FEDERAL COMPUTERS AMass FILES ON SUSPECT 

Crrmens—Manxy AMONG HUNDREDS OF 

THOUSANDS LISTED Have No CRIMINAL REC- 

orps—Crirics SEE INVASION OF Privacy 

(By Ben A. Franklin) 

WASHINGTON; June 27.—The police, secu- 
rity and military intelligence agencies of the 
Federal Government are quietly compiling a 
mass of computerized and microfilmed files 
here on hundreds of thousands of law abid- 
ing yet suspect Americans. 

With the justification that a revolutionary 
age of assassination, violent political dissent 
and civil disorder requires it. The Govern- 
ment is building an army of instantly re- 
trievable information on “persons of in- 
terest.” 

The phrase is an agent's term for those 
citizens, many with no criminal records, 
whom the Government wants to keep track 
of in an effort to avert subversion, rioting 
and violence or harm to the nation’s leaders. 

Critics of this surveillance, so far few in 
number, believe that the collection and dis- 
semination of such information on noncrim- 
inals—for whatever purpose—is unauthor- 
ized by law and raises the most serious con- 
stitutional questions. 

The foremost among them, Senator Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr., Democrat of North Carolina, has 
said that computerized files already in exist- 
ence here are leading the country toward a 
“police state.” 

Discussions with officials, an examination 
of some known data files and information 
supplied by the Senator show that the files 
often contain seemingly localized and mun- 
dane information, reflecting events that to- 
day are virtually commonplace. 

The leader of a Negro protest against wel- 
fare regulations in St. Louis, for example, is 
the subject of a teletyped “spot report” to 
Washington shared by as many as half a 
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dozen Government intelligence gathering plaints, but the sum product is available 


groups. 

The name of & college professor who finds 
himself unwittingly, even innocently, ar- 
rested for disorderly conduct in a police 
roundup at a peace rally in San Francisco 
goes into the data file. 

A student fight in an Alabama high school 
is recorded—if it is interracial. 

Government officials insist that the infor- 
mation is needed and is handled discreetly to 
protect the innocent, the minor offender and 
the repentant. 

The critics—including the Washington 
chapter of the American Civil Liberties Union 
and Representative Cornelius E. Gallagher, 
Democrat of New Jersey—charge that the 
system is an invasion of privacy and a po- 
tential infringement of First Amendment 
rights of free speech and assembly. 


MASS SURVEILLANCE SYSTEMS 


Senator Ervin, a conservative, a student of 
the Constitution, a former judge of the 
North Carolina Superior Court, and the 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, says that the advent 
of computer technology in Government file 
keeping is pushing the country toward “a 
mass surveillance system unprecedented in 
American history.” 

In a recent series of Senate speeches, Mr. 
Ervin said that the danger was being masked 
by a failure of Americans to understand “the 
computer mystique” and by the undoubted 
sincerity and desire for “efficiency” of the 
data bank operations and planners. 

The Government is gathering information 
on its citizens at the following places: 

A Secret Service computer, one of the 
newest and most sophisticated in Govern- 
ment. In its memory the names and dossiers 
of activists, “malcontents, persistent seekers 
of redress, and those who would “embarrass” 
the President or other Government leaders 
are filed with those of potential assassins 
and persons convicted of “threats against 
the President.” 

A data bank compiled by the Justice De- 
partment’s civil disturbance group. It pro- 
duces a weekly printout of national tension 
points on racial, class and political issues 
and the individuals and groups inyolved in 
them, Intelligence on peace rallies, welfare 
protests and the like provide the “data base” 
against which the computer measures the 
mood of the nation and the militancy of its 
citizens. Judgments are made; subjects are 
listed as “radical” or “moderate.” 

A huge file of microfilmed intelligence re- 
ports, clippings and other materials on civil- 
jan activity maintained by the Army’s 
Counterintelligence Analysis Division in 
Alexandria, Va. Its purpose is to help prepare 
deployment estimates for troop commands 
on alert to response to civil disturbances in 
25 American cities. Army intelligence was 
ordered earlier this year to destroy a larger 
data bank and to stop assigning agents to 
“penetrate” peace groups and civil rights 
organizations. But complaints persist that 
both are being continued. Civilian officials of 
the Army say they “assume” they are not, 

Computer files intended to catch criminal 
suspects—the oldest and most advanced type 
with the longest success record—maintained 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s Na- 
tional Crime Information Center and re- 
cently installed by the Customs Bureau. The 
crime information center's computer pro- 
vides 40,000 instant, automatic teletype 
printouts each day on wanted persons and 
stolen property to 49 states and Canada and 
it also “talks” to 24 other computers oper- 
ated by state and local police departments 
for themselves and a total of 2,500 police 
jurisdictions. The center says its informa- 
tion is all “from the public record,” based 
on local and Federal warrants and com- 


only to the police. 

A growing number of data banks on other 
kinds of human behavior, including, for ex- 
ample, a cumulative computer file on 300,- 
000 children of migrant farm workers kept by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The object is to speed the distribu- 
tion of their scholastic records, including 
such teacher judgments as “negative atti- 
tude,” to school districts with large itinerant 
student enrollments. There is no statutory 
control over distribution of the data by its 
local recipients—to prospective employers, for 
example. 

WARNING BY ERVIN 


Senator Ervin has warned: “Regardless of 
the purpose, regardless of the confidential- 
ity, regardless of the harm to any one indi- 
vidual [that might occur if there were no 
computer files], the very existence of Gov- 
ernment files on how people exercise First 
Amendment rights, how they think, speak, 
assemble and act in lawful pursuits, is a 
form of official psychological coercion to keep 
silent and to refrain from acting.” 

But despite his sounding of such alarms, 
Senator Ervin has noted that there is “un- 
usual public and Congressional compla- 
cency.” When he speaks on the Senate floor 
of “techniques for monitoring our opinions” 
and of “grave threats to our freedoms,” 
the chamber is more often than not nearly 
empty. He has gained little Congressional 
support and scant attention outside the 
Congress, 

Meanwhile, various official and high-level 
pressures on Government agencies to acquire 
computers and to advance their surveillance 
are producing results. 

The pressures include a stern recommen- 
dation for the broadest: possible surveillance 
of “malcontents” and potential assassins by 
the Warren Commission, which investigated 
the assassination of President Kennedy. The 
commission’s mandate is widely cited in the 
Government as the authority for citizen 
surveillance. 

The commission, headed by former Chief 
Justice Earl Warren, disapproved as too nar- 
row, the criteria for persons to be bought 
under “protective” surveillance proposed in 
1964 by the Secret Service. The guidelines 
were “unduly restrictive,” the commission 
declared, because they required evidence 
of “some manifestation of animus” by 
disgruntled and activist citizens before those 
persons could be brought under Secret Serv- 
ice surveillance as poential “threats to the 
President.” 

EVERY AVAILABLE RESOURCE 


“It will require every available resource of 
the Government to devise a practical system 
which has any reasonable possibility of re- 
vealing such malcontents,” the commission 
said. 

The guideline was broadened. A computer 
was installed by the Secret Service last Jan- 
uary. The commission’s edict became a sur- 
veillance bench mark. 

For surveillance of persons who may be 
involved in civil disturbances, the riots of 
1967 and 1968 served the same purpose. 

“The Warren Commission and the riots 
legitimized procedures which, I grant you, 
would have been unthinkable and, frankly, 
unattainable from Congress in a different 
climate,” one official said. “There are obvious 
questions and dangers in what we are doing 
but I think events have shown it is legit- 
imate,” the official declined to be quoted by 
name, 

Senator Ervin contends that in the “total 
recall,” the permanence, the speed and the 
interconnection of Government data files 
there “rests a potential for control and in- 
timidation that is alien to our form of Goy- 
ernment and foreign to a society of free 
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men.” The integration of data banks, mixing 

criminal with noncriminal files, is already 

underway, according to his subcommittee. 
INTEGRATION OF FILES 


The subcommittee has been advised by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, for example, that its data systems 
planners have proposed to integrate on com- 
puter tape files concerning the following: 
the identities of 325,000 Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration loan applicants; the agency's 
own “adverse information file,” the Justice 
Department's organized crime and rackets 
file, and F.B.I. computer data on “investiga- 
tions of housing matters.” The object, the 
Department said, is a unified data bank list- 
ing persons who may be ineligible to do busi- 
ness with H.U.D. 

As another example of how computer data 
proliferates, the subcommittee cites a report 
it received from the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The I.R.S., with millions of tax returns to 
process, was one of the earliest agencies to 
computerize. It has also had a reputation as 
a bastion of discretion. The privacy of indi- 
vidual tax returns has been widely regarded 
as inviolate, to be overcome only by order 
of the President. 

But the subcommittee has been told that 
the I.R.S. has “for many years” been selling 
to state tax departments—for $75 a reel— 
copies of magnetic tapes containing encoded 
personal income tax information. It is used 
to catch non-filers and evaders of state taxes. 

The District of Columbia and 30 states 
bought copies of the I.R.S. computer/cover- 
ing returns from their jurisdictions in 1969, 
the service has told the subcommittee. Each 
local jurisdiction was merely “requested” to 
alert its employees that the unauthorized 
disclosure of Federal tax data was punish- 
able by a $1,000 fine. 


FIREARMS DATA FOR SALE 


The LR.S. also sells at cost—apparently 
to anyone who asks—the copies of its data 
files of registrants under the various Federal 
firearms laws it enforces. 

The Secret Service computer file is capable 
of instant, highly sophisticated sorting and 
retrieval of individuals by name, alias, locale, 
method of operation, affiliation, and even by 

cal appearance. 

Pe agency's Honeywell 2200, with random 
access capability, makes it possible to detect, 
investigate and detain in advance “persons 
of interest” who might intend—or officials 
concede “they might not but we don’t take 
chances”—to harass, harm or “embarrass” 
officials under its protection. 

Unknown to most Americans, the names, 
movements, organizations and “characteris- 
tics” of tens of thousands of them—crimi- 
nals and noncriminals—are being encoded 
in the Secret Service data center here. 

The names of other thousands have been 
inserted in less specialized computers oper- 
ated by the Justice Department and the 
F.B.I. Although the agencies insist that they 
do not, the computers can—and Senator 
Ervin stresses that no law says they may 
not—‘“talk” to each other, trading and com- 
paring in seconds data that may then spread 
further across the nation. 

The Secret Service can now query its com- 
puter and quickly be forewarned that, say, 
three of the 100 invited guests at a Presiden- 
tial gathering in the White House Rose 
Garden are “persons of protective interest.” 

Under current Secret Service criteria, they 
may have been regarded by someone as the 
authors of reportedly angry or threatening 
or “embarrassing” statements about the 
President or the Government. The action 
taken by the Secret Service may range from 
special observation during “proximity to the 
President” to withdrawal of the invitation. 

What constitutes a computer-worthy 
“threat” thus becomes important. The Se- 
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cret Service asserts that it applies relatively 
easy-going and “sophisticated” standards in 
deciding who is to be encoded. But the 
critics point out that the vast capacity of a 
computer for names and dossiers—unlike 
that of a paper filing system, which has 
self-limiting ceiling based on the ability to 
retrieve—is an encouragement to growth. 

The information or “data base” for a Se- 
cret Service computer name check flows into 
the protective intelligence division from 
many sources—abusive or threatening let- 
ters or telephone calls received at the White 
House, F.B.I. reports, military intelligence, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, local police 
departments, the Internal Revenue Service, 
Federal building guards, individual inform- 
ants. 

Much of it that may be “of interest” to the 
Federal monitors of civil disturbance data 
is screened out, Secret Service spokesmen 
say, or is merely name-indexed by the com- 
puter with a reference to data reproducible 
elsewhere. 

According to guidelines distributed by the 
Secret Service last August, the types of in- 
formation solicited for insertion in the com- 
puter—broadened at the insistence of the 
Warren Commission—included items about: 

Those who would “physically harm or em- 
barrass” the President or other high Gov- 
ernment officials. 

Anyone who “insists upon personally con- 
tacting high Government officials for the 
purpose of redress of imaginary grievances, 
etc.” 

Those who may qualify as “professional 
gate crashers.” 

Participants in “anti-American or anti- 
U.S. Government demonstrations in the 
United States or overseas.” 

In an interview, Thomas J. Kelley, assist- 
ant director of the Secret Service for pro- 
tective intelligence, said the computer name 
insertions already totaled more than 50,000. 
The Secret Service is extremely careful, he 
said, both in evaluating the encoded subjects 
and in checking to determine that those 
who receive a printout are entitled to it. 

But there apparently is no formal guide- 
line or list of criteria for dissemination, as 
there is for insertion. And direct, automatic, 
teletype access to the computer from dis- 
tant Secret Service bureaus—the system used 
by the airlines and the National Crime In- 
formation Center—may be the next step, Mr. 
Kelley said. 

Nothing demonstrates how remote access 
multiplies the output of a computer better 
than the crime information center's system, 
staged by the F.B.I. in 1966. 

With direct-access teletype terminals in 21 
state capitals and large cities, the informa- 
tion center computer here can be queried 
directly by local police departments on the 
names, aliases, Social Security numbers, li- 
cense tag numbers and a broad array of 
stolen goods (including boats) that come 
hourly before the police. 

An officer in a patrol car tailing a suspi- 
cious car can radio his dispatcher, ask for a 
check of a license number, and be told by 
teletype and radio in less than a minute that 
the automobile is stolen and that its oc- 
cupants may be “armed and dangerous.” 

With one of the newest and most sophisti- 
cated random access computers in Federal 
service the Secret Service data center can 
also perform some wizardry that no other 
equipment here can master, It can be or- 
dered, for example, to print out a list of all 
potential trouble makers—“persons of pro- 
tective interest”—at the site of a forthcom- 
ing Presidential visit. The random access 
scanning can be geographical. 

Photographs and descriptions can be as- 
sembled for the traveling White House de- 
tail. Investigations, even detentions, can be 
arranged at the site. 

“You take a waiter in a hotel dining room 
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where the boss is going to speak,” a Secret 
Service spokesman explained. “Let’s say the 
computer turns up his name and we investi- 
gate and decide it would be better for him to 
be assigned to some other duties. No one has 
& constitutional right to wait on the Presi- 
dent, you know. That’s how it works.” 

Cued by another more elegant electronic 
program, the same computer can also produce 
all the information it contains on the “char- 
acteristics” of subjects encoded on its tapes— 
all the short, fat, long-haired, young white 
campus activists in Knoxville, Tenn., for ex- 
ample, Only the Secret Service computer 
can do that, 

The American Civil Liberties Union of- 
fice here protested last October that the Con- 
stitution protects such acts as an effort mere- 
ly to “embarrass” a Government official, the 
persistence of citizens in seeking redress even 
of “imaginary” grievances, and their partici- 
pation in “anti-U.S. Government demonstra- 
tions.” The Secret Service, however, has de- 
clined to withdrew or amend its intelligence 
reporting guidelines. 

“They seem satisfactory to us,” Mr. Kelley 
said. “If we weren't getting the information 
we want, we’d change them,” 

Under the heading, “Protective Informa- 
tion,” the guidelines read as follows: 

“A. Information pertaining to a threat, 
plan or attempt by an individual, a group, or 
an organization to physically harm or em- 
barrass the persons protected by the U.S. 
Secret Service, or any other high U.S. Gov- 
ernment official at home or abroad. 

“B. Information pertaining to individuals, 
groups, or organizations who have plotted, 
attempted, or carried out assassinations of 
senior officials of domestic or foreign govern- 
ments, 

“C, Information concerning the use of bod- 
ily harm or assassination as a political weap- 
on, This should include training and tech- 
niques used to carry out the act. 

“D. Information on persons who insist 
upon personally contacting high Govern- 
ment officials for the purpose of redress of 
imaginary grievances, etc. 

“E. Information on any person who makes 
oral or written statements about high Goy- 
ernment officials in the following categories: 
(1) threatening statements; (2) irrational 
statements, and (3) abusive statements, 

“F, Information on professional gate 
crashers. 

“G. Information pertaining to 
bombings. 

"H, Information pertaining to the owner- 
ship or concealment by individuals or groups 
of caches of firearms, explosives, or other im- 
plements of war. 

“I. Information regarding anti-American 
or anti-U.S. Government demonstrations in 
the United States or overseas. 

“J. Information regarding civil disturb- 
ances,” 

Senator Ervin, who is noted for a piquant 
sense of humor, said in a speech a few 
months ago: “Although I am not a ‘profes- 
sional gate crasher,’ I am a ‘malcontent’ on 
many issues. 

“I have written the Persident and other 
high officials complaining of grievances that 
some may consider ‘imaginary.’ And on oc- 
casion I may also have ‘embarrassed’ high 
Government officials.” 

Based on the guidelines, the Senator as- 
erpa, he himself is qualified for the com- 
puter. 


‘terrorist’ 


[From the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, 
July 1, 1970] 
PERSONS OF INTEREST 

Are you a “person of interest” to the 
United States government? You may be 
whether you know it or not, and regardless 
of whether you have a criminal record or 
even an arrest record. 

You are if you: 
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Are a “professional” gate crasher. 

Have attempted or plan to attempt, either 
individually or as a member of a group or 
organization, to “physically harm or embar- 
rass the persons protected by the U.S. Secret 
Service, or any other high U.S. government 
official at home or abroad.” 

Have made any oral or written statements 
about high government officials that might 
be interpreted as “threatening,” "irrational," 
or “abusive.” 

Occasionally or regularly “insist upon per- 
sonally contacting high government officials 
for the purpose of redress of imaginary griev- 
ances, etc.” 

These are some of the guidelines certain 
federal agencies are using as they quietly 
build up information (some of it almost cer- 
tainly false information based on rumors) 
dossiers on hundreds of thousands of law- 
abiding, but for one reason or another sus- 
pect, American citizens. 

Among the federal agencies engaged in this 
sort of information gathering are the Secret 
Service, The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Justice Department, Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice and the Army’s Counterintelligence 
Analysis Division. These agencies swap in- 
formation freely and make their files avall- 
able to certain other federal agenctes. 

The agencies involved cite as the source 
of their authority the recommendations of 
the Warren Commission. The commission 
recommended the broadest possible surveil- 
lance of ‘‘malcontents” and potential assas- 
sins. Although the commission’s recom- 
mendations have not been enacted into law, 
the federal agencies now in the surveillance 
business are going far beyond them. Par- 
ticipation in an anti-war demonstration is 
enough to get on the list. 

This is taking place apparently with the 
tacit consent of a majority of American citi- 
zens, possibly because most of them are un- 
aware of the extent of the information gath- 
ering and its implications. 

The broad language of the guidelines the 
agencies use is dangerous in itself. So is the 
practice of integrating the files on criminals 
with the files on law-abiding citizens. To- 
gether with certain provisions of the Nixon 
administration’s omnibus crime bill, such 
as the preventive detention and “no-knock” 
search clauses, they lay the ground work for 
a police state of a sort Americans have never 
known except by hearsay. 

Few public critics of this developing sur- 
veillance system have emerged. The only two 
in Congress are Senator Sam J. Ervin Jr. of 
North Carolina and Rep. Cornelius Gallagher 
of New Jersey. Mr. Ervin charges that the 
system is a threat to the right of privacy 
and a potential infringement of the First 
Amendment rights of free speech and assem- 
bly. 

Senator Ervin, chairman of the Senate 

Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
takes the view that the government’s in- 
formation gathering about the lives and 
habits of its citizens is pushing the coun- 
try toward a mass surveillance system “un- 
precedented in American history.” The fed- 
eral gumshoes are getting by with it because 
Americans fail to understand the computer 
mystique and its implications, Mr. Ervin 
says. 
Briefly, the computer mystique is the 
doctrine that the computer is foolproof, 100 
per cent objective, and naturally superior to 
the human brain tbat created it. Emotion 
clearly does not enter into a computer's 
decisions. And a computer can perform & 
routine task much faster than a man. But 
thousands of Americans on computer billing 
lists know the computer can make the same 
errors that men make. 

The difference is that when a computer 
makes a mistake it is almost impossible to 
get it to correct itself without the inter- 
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vention of the humans who guide it. But it 
is not in the self-interest of those who pro- 
gram and operate the computer to catch it 
in too many mistakes. That would tend to 
undermine the computer mystique upon 
which their jobs and power depend. 

Senator Ervin contends, and we agree, 
that within the government data files there 
exists “a potential for control and intimida- 
tion that is alien to our form of government 
and foreign to a society of free men.” 
Based on the guidelines, the Senator told re- 
porters, he is himself qualified for the com- 
puter files, 

“I have written the President and other 
high officials complaining of grievances 
that some may consider ‘imaginary.’ And 
on occasion may also have ‘embarrassed’ 
high government officials,” he said. 

How do you break up the snoopers’ play- 
house in Foggy Bottom? The quickest way is 
to let your congressman and senators know 
you don’t like it. Congress can put the na- 
tional data bank out of business. Congress 
will put it out of business when the public 
demands it, but not before. 

[From the Asheville (N.C.) Times, June 18, 
1970] 


Bic BROTHER WINS ANOTHER ONE 


Overruling a lower court, the New Jersey 
Supreme Court has decreed that police agen- 
cles in that state may indeed compile ex- 
haustive dossiers on persons who take part 
in demonstrations—whether or not the dem- 
onstrations involved disorder and whether 
or not the person investigated committed 
any illegal act. 

The range of this Big Brotherism is dan- 
gerously wide. It permits the compiling of 
information on the individual's family, em- 
ployment, finances, personal habits and past 
activities. The danger is that it makes people 
who may have been only innocent bystanders 
subject to the most intensive kind of official 
prying. The mere gathering of the informa- 
tion, which involves police questioning of 
friends, employers and others, can all too 
often arouse unjustified suspicion among 
acquaintances, 

This prying trend is by no means con- 
fined to New Jersey. It has been revealed 
recently that Army Intelligence has dossiers 
on millions of Americans with the only ex- 
cuse that such persons might some day be 
investigated for sensitive posts in the mili- 
tary establishment. Just recently the White 
House instigated a check into the personal 
backgrounds of 250 State Department em- 
ployees who protested the Cambodian in- 
vasion, The FBI of course has yoluminous 
files. 

It would seem that the point is right here 
at which to draw the line on this ever- 
increasing snooping into the private lives 
of presently uninvolved citizens. The line 
should be at the point where an individual 
has actually applied for a sensitive position, 
or has actually been involved in illegal dis- 
orders. Mere participation in an orderly dem- 
onstration should be no authorization to 
open a file. 

North Carolina’s Senator Sam J. Ervin 
has been the leader in Congress in defending 
federal employees from the often outrageous 
lengths to which security checks go. He could 
well lift his sights and take in the whole 
range of official prying into private lives. 

Enforcement agencies have the right and 
duty to learn all they can about individuals 
who seek sensitive posts or who are sus- 
pected of committing illegal acts. Investiga- 
tion before the act is indefensible. 

Hopefully, the New Jersey ruling will be 
taken into the federal courts and there over- 
turned. Big Brother has too much power 
already. 
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[From the Omaha World-Herald, Jan. 15, 
1970] 


ERVIN ON GUARD 


The trouble with letting government agen- 
cies have all those data processing machines 
is that it helps create a demand for more 
data to be processed. 

This can lead to the government's having 
much more information than it needs or 
than is good for it or the country, especially 
when the information consists of files on in- 
dividual citizens. 

Sen. Sam. J, Ervin, D-N.C., chairman of a 
subcommittee on constitutional rights, 
thinks he detects an instance in which the 
government is trying to collect too much 
about too many people, and for insufficient 
reason. 

Ervin has questioned the Secret Service's 
attempt to enlist other government agen- 
cies in the compiling of computer dossiers 
on persons who make threatening, irrational 
or abusive statements about high govern- 
ment Officials; professional gate crashers; 
persons who insist on personally contacting 
high government officials for the purpose of 
redress of grievances, or people who take part 
in demonstrations, 

This sort of information gathering Ervin 
characterized as “conducive to a mass sur- 
veillance unprecedented in American his- 
tory.” He wrote a concerned letter about it 
to Treasury Secretary David M. Kennedy, 
whose department includes the Secret Serv- 
ice. 

Kennedy replied that the Secret Service 
limited such activities to its mission of pro- 
tecting the President and others for whose 
safety it is responsible. 

He said the information Ervin referred 
to was being sought only from law enforce- 
ment agencies, not from “run of the mill” 
government workers. He also said that the 
information relating to people who had taken 
part in demonstrations was required only in 
connection with the safety of the President 
while traveling. 

Ervin also questioned whether the in- 
formation the Secret Service was gathering 
would be in safe hands, He said he was con- 
cerned over who would have access to the 
files. 

Kennedy replied that all computer person- 
nel have top secret clearances and that no 
other persons or agencies had direct access 
to the files. 

That, perhaps, is the key to maintaining 
continued freedom from mass surveillance 
by the government. If the information on 
individuals obtained by one branch or de- 
partment is kept in its own files and used 
only for its own necessary purposes, the like- 
lihood of untoward government surveillance 
is reduced. 

However, if all the agencies of government 
started comparing notes and collecting indi- 
vidual files into master dossiers, Washington 
could end up with a frightening array of 
weapons that coulld be used, at the whim of 
a bureaucrat, for any number of unsanctified 
purposes. 

Sen. Ervin has suggested several ap- 
proaches to computer control and legislative 
safeguards, including prohibitions on trans- 
fer or use of data collected for one purpose 
only. 

Perhaps, in the case of tlie Secret Service, 
nothing particularly ominous is involved in 
the gathering of information, At least Sec- 
retary Kennedy’s reassurances to Sen. Ervin 
sound convincing. 

But this assuredly will not be the last 
time when the government’s use of informa- 
tion gathering and storing techniques will 
be called into question. The best way to keep 
1984 from getting here before it is due on 
the calendar is to be alert to the dangers, 
and we hope Sen. Ervin and others will con- 
tinue to be. 
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[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus 
Leader, Jan. 16, 1970} 


A HINT or Bic BROTHER 


Sen. Sam J. Ervin of North Carolina, chair- 
man of a Senate subcommittee on constitu- 
tional rights, has expressed concern about 
what he sees as a new threat to First Amend- 
ment freedoms, 

The threat, he fears, is embodied in new 
Secret Service guidelines for gathering and 
storing information about many citizens. 
Ervin has performed a valuable public serv- 
ice by calling attention to this matter. 

It is the old story: Little exception could 
be taken to what the Secret Service is doing 
if there were firm guarantees against mis- 
use of the data, but there are no guarantees. 

Congress had better get busy and provide 
for some. Ervin thinks “the criteria for filing 
information about individuals are question- 
able from a due process standpoint, are im- 
practical and are conducive to a mass sur- 
veillance unprecedented in American his- 
tory.” That is something to worry about. 


[From the New York Post, June 30, 1970] 
Bic BROTHER'S New Toys 


There has been little response on Capitol 
Hill to disclosures about the government’s 
growing industry in recording the names and 
activities of “malcontents” on its computer- 
ized and milcrofilmed tapes. But the Senate’s 
leading lecturer on Constitutional law, Sam 
Ervin (D-N.C.), has suggested that under 
the government's criteria, he could well be 
suspect, 

According to Secret Service guidelines, 
among the dissidents the computer should 
know about are: 

—Those who would “physically harm or 
embarrass” the President or other high 
officials. 

—Those who seek personal contact with 
high officials “for the purpose of redress of 
imaginary grievances.” 

Obviously there’s room there for more 
than just one Senator. 

Consider the phrase “imaginary grievance.” 
To whom is a grievance imaginary—the law- 
maker who brings it or the official who re- 
jects it? The answer, of course, is the official; 
he’s also the guy with the computer. 

That section, then, nets all of Sen. Ervin’s 
colleagues in Congress. The only remaining 
Capitol Hill figure unaccounted for is the 
president of the Senate, Vice President 
Agnew, and he could fit the composite for 
section one. 

That he feels to embarrass the Presi- 
dent has been adequately proven. That he 
might physically harm him would seem im- 
plausible, But it should be noted that he has 
had to look elsewhere than the White House 
for his golfing companions and tennis 
partners. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 24, 1970] 
In THE NAME OF SECURITY 


A fear of unorthodoxy is the first symp- 
tom of insecurity. It marks national admin- 
istrations that have no clear sense of pur- 
pose or direction. Such administrations quite 
naturally, like a stream seeking its own level, 
tend to seek in their personnel mediocrity, 
conformity, conventionality. Innovation 
frightens them; dissent dismays them. And 
so they bar from employment anyone who 
has ever displayed any signs of eccentricity 
or independence. It is all the more disquiet- 
ing that such a system of selection is always 
undertaken in the name of national security. 
It operates, manifestly, to diminish security 
rather than enhance it. 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr., chairman of the 
Senate’s Constitutional Rights Subcommit- 
tee wrote to the chairman of the U.S, Civil 
Service Commission last week to inquire 
about report “new rules governing qualifica- 
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tions for federal employment which would 
exclude persons who have engaged in dem- 
onstrations and protests." The CSC says that 
no new rules have been adopted; the old 
rules are simply being applied with a bit 
more stringency. In this connection it is 
alarming indeed—although by no means 
surprising—to learn that the Civil Service 
Commission maintains a blacklist contain- 
ing the names of at least 1.5 million Ameri- 
cans who might, at some time, have been 
involved in “subversive activity.” The black- 
list is largely compiled, without any fixed 
standards, from references to individuals in 
the publications of so-called radical student 
movements. 

Shades of Titus Oates and Joe McCarthy! 
These scraps of information squirreled away 
in the files of the CSC are like so many pellets 
of deadly poison. Although they are not 
supposed to be taken in themselves as proof 
of subversive activity or intent, they operate 
inevitably, nonetheless, as flags disqualifying 
their subjects for federal employment. The 
injustice of this system to the individuals 
damaged by it is the least of the problem. 
The worst of it is the impact on the public 
service. As Senator Ervin observed, it is es- 
sential to assure that any denial of a se- 
curity clearance or of a federal job is rend- 
ered on equitable, just and timely standards 
of social behavior, Otherwise we face danger- 
ous conformity in our national life and a 
bleak future of mediocrity im the federal 
service. 

[From the Asheville (N.C.) Citizen, 
July 2, 1970] 
You Can BE A PERSON OF INTEREST 


Despite the fact that a few voices are raised 
in opposition—notably that of Senator Sam 
J. Ervin—intelligence agencies of the Fed- 
eral government are still quietly compiling 
informational files on hundreds of thousands 
of law-abiding—though presumably sus- 
pect—Americans. 

Declaring that violent political dissent and 
civil disorder require the policy, the govern- 
ment is building a mass of computerized in- 
formation on “persons of interest.” 

The phrase is a term for those citizens, 
many with no criminal records, whom the 
government wants to keep track of, just in 
case trouble breaks out. 

The files often contain seemingly unim- 
portant data, which can be shared—almost 
instantaneously—by half-a-dozen intelli- 
gence gathering groups. 

The operation does not disturb us particu- 
larly, though it is unauthorized by law and 
raises serious constitutional questions. 

Critics claim the computerized ‘“who’s 
who” is leading the country toward a police 
state. 

Possibly so, and much of the action seems 
senseless. But think what a convenient tool 
the files would be if the country—God for- 
bid—ever drifts toward dictatorship. 


[From the New York Times, July 4, 1970] 
OUR ALIENATED RIGHTS 

One hundred and ninety-four years ago 
the Founding Fathers asserted their inde- 
pendence with a ringing Declaration of man’s 
“unalienable rights.” 

Today, as too often before, those rights are 
once more threatened. They are threatened 
not by some tyrannical foreign monarch, but 
by domestic governmental agencies whose ac- 
tions and proposed actions against crime and 
dissent endanger constitutional guarantees 
designed to safeguard the rights of Ameri- 
cans to “life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” 

Typical of these new dangers is the spread- 
ing web of Federal prying into the private 
lives of citizens. Utilizing modern computer 
technology, Federal police, security, military 
intelligence and other agencies are accumu- 
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lating vast stores of data on the activities of 
hundreds of thousands of unsuspecting “sus- 
pect” Americans. 

There is nothing wrong with the use of the 
computer to help make more efficient and 
effective the legitimate work of law-enforce- 
ment and other agencies. A modern society 
must use modern techniques to help enforce 
and administer its laws and to protect itself 
from those who would do violence to its 
leaders and institutions. 

But a subcommittee headed by the highly 
respected Senator Sam J. Ervin Jr., Democrat 
of North Carolina, has unearthed alarming 
evidence that Federal agencies have been em- 
ploying the new technology to amass data 
that has little or no direct relation to criminal 
or other activities of legitimate Federal con- 
cern. Particularly disturbing are persistent 
reports that the Army’s Counterintelligence 
Analysis Division is disregarding orders to 
stop collecting information on peace and civil 
rights organizations. Furthermore, the sub- 
committee reports that restrictions on the 
dissemination of “intelligence” accumulated 
by some agencies is woefully inadequate. 

Among the “persons of interest" on whom 
the Secret Service collects data are individu- 
als who have merely threatened to ‘embar- 
rass” a high Government official, who “in- 
sist upon personally contacting high Gov- 
ernment Officials for the purpose of redress of 
imaginary grievances, etc.” and who par- 
ticipate in anti-American or anti-United 
States Government demonstrations. 

Senator Ervin, a conservative and a student 
of the Constitution, has observed: “I am a 
‘malcontent’ on many issues. I have written 
the President and other high officials com- 
plaining of grievances that some may con- 
sider ‘imaginary’ and on occasion I may also 
have ‘embarrassed’ high Government offi- 
cials,” 

Senator Ervin is obviously a "person of in- 
terest” by Secret Service definition and 
therefore grist for a Federal computer. In- 
deed, any American today who vociferously 
articulates unpopular or unorthodox views is 
in danger of being digested by a Federal com- 
puter, along with common criminals, and of 
being exposed to potential harassment and 
humiliation, 

If Americans still cherish the Declaration 
of Independence and the rights we celebrate 
today, they will insist that their represen- 
tatives in Congress support Senator Ervin’s 
efforts to place strict legal limits on Federal 
collection and dissemination of information 
on the activities of private citizens. 


[From Computerworld, Aug. 27, 1969] 
Privacy LOST? 


The bill to implement President Nixon's 
national computerized job bank program 
does give the secretary of labor the power to 
prescribe “rules and regulations to assure 
the confidentiality of information submitted 
in confidence” to one of the banks. 

But nowhere is there any mention of the 
key point made by President Nixon during 
his election campaign. At that time, he 
stressed that only jobs would be stored. Ap- 
plicants would not have to input their 
names, he said, only their qualifications. This 
would assure privacy and eliminate any pos- 
sibility that additional personal records 
would be gathered and stored. 

While the absence of this precaution from 
the bill does not mean this safeguard will not 
be included in the final program, we would 
be much happier if it were spelled out in 
the bill. 

POLITICAL PRESSURE NEEDED 

At present, the individual has no protec- 
tion against the use or misuse of personal in- 
formation in data banks, and it now appears 
that it will be several years before adequate 
protective legislation can be formulated. 
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But the most important data banks are 
being set up now, and there is a need for im- 
mediate protection. Several congressmen 
have suggested that a person or group be 
named as a data bank ombudsman, with the 
power and responsibility to protect the indi- 
vidual against the misuse of information in 
data banks. 

Such an ombudsman provides an im- 
mediate solution to an immediate problem, 
And he would also help to find a long-term 
solution, because he would be able to use his 
experience to help formulate laws regulating 
data banks. 

Ombudsmen should be appointed on both 
the state and federal level. But the appoint- 
ment of such ombudsmen will occur only if 
pressure is brought on legislators now. This 
is an election year and consumer protection 
is an important issue—congressmen and state 
legislators will be more responsive this year 
than at any other time. 

We propose that individuals and local 
chapters of professional societies immediately 
begin a campaign for data bank ombudsmen. 
Such a campaign should be primarily edu- 
cational at first: informing local newspapers, 
state legislators, and congressmen of the 
dangers posed by computerized data banks 
and proposing the appointment of ombuds- 
men as an immediate solution. And we must 
keep the pressure on. 

Data bank ombudsmen offer the only hope 
of protecting the rights of the individual in 
the near future. Concerted action by com- 
puter professionals could make such pro- 
tection a reality. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, Mar. 
16, 1970] 


PRIVACY AND THE COMPUTER 


The cliche about people having skeletons 
in their closets is woefully out of date. These 
days, the skeletons are in computerized data 
banks. What’s worse, the figurative skeletons 
may be mislabeled with the wrong owners’ 
names, or they may be the figment of a com- 
puter’s imagination. 

The dangers of the mysterious, hard-to- 
refute data banks have been much discussed 
in the last few years. The discussion is 
about to accelerate again, and it’s a good 
thing, because eventually something may be 
done about the problem. 

The National Academy of Sciences has a 
$149,500 Russell Sage Foundation grant to 
conduct a broad study of how to preserve 
privacy and civil liberties against the on- 
slaught of the computer age. The study will 
be conducted by Columbia Professor Alan 
Westin, an expert on the subject, and will 
focus on how to protect the rights of persons 
(meaning everybody) on whom information 
is collected and stored for a variety of uses. 
Westin will be backed by a panel including 
Ralph Nader, James Farmer, former Attorney 
General Katzenbach and Representative Cor- 
nelius Gallagher of New York, who heads 
the House subcommittee on invasion of pri- 
vacy. 

On another front, House committee hear- 
ings are to start tomorrow on the proposed 
Fair Credit Reporting Act, which already 
has Senate approval. The bill aims at giving 
consumers a way to counter erroneous or 
malicious information on file against them 
in credit data banks. Included in the bill’s 
provisions are rules to limit disclosure of 
information, to let the consumer know 
what’s in his own file and to give him the 
right to dispute the information. 

Still dormant is the 5-year-old proposal 
for a National Data Bank, a menacing cen- 
tralization of the information collected by 
federal agencies. The plan raised congres- 
sional howls in 1966 and was quickly put 
down as an Orwellian step toward Big Broth- 
erism. But don't count it out—it makes 
too much computer-type sense to have one 
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big control panel able to spill the beans on 
all our lives, 

Future studies are likely to add to the 
growing pile of horror stories about people 
whose lives were marred because a computer 
dredged up some embarrassing fact from the 
sooner-forgotten past—or from nowhere, It’s 
too bad the comprehensive National Academy 
of Science investigation, which could lead to 
important reforms, is scheduled to take 214 
years. Because that will bring us 244 years 
closer to 1984. 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, Mar. 16, 
1970] 


DATA BANK IDEA ALIVE 


The proposal advanced a few years ago to 
establish a national “data bank” in which 
information collected by federal agencies 
would be stored and made available at the 
push of a computer button appears to be 
far from dead. 

It is being talked up again, at least suf- 
ficiently for Sen. Sam J. Ervin of North 
Carolina, chairman of the Senate’s subcom- 
mittee on constitutional rights, to say that 
he will reopen the hearings this year. 

Despite assurances that there would be 
all kinds of safeguards to protect the privacy 
of individual citizens, the mere thought of 
the pooling of all the information gathered 
by government agencies was enough to 
arouse in the minds of a great many people 
Orwellian nightmares of a “Big Brother” 
watching their every move constantly. 

Even though it was promised that the 
stored information would be impersonal and 
not linked with any individual, being of the 
general type collected by the Census Bureau, 
there were fears that, once the information 
bank should be established, this could be 
changed. It would be a relatively simple mat- 
ter to compile and file away a fairly com- 
plete dossier on every citizen, containing all 
kinds of highly personal information. This 
information might or might not be accurate. 

The great fear was that any concentration 
of data could be abused and the informa- 
tion misused, perhaps not immediately but 
at some time in the future. The instinctive 
reaction of most people that it would be 
much safer, so far as the privacy and per- 
haps the freedom of the individual citizen 
is concerned, not to permit the proposed 
“bank” to be created. 

Potentially, there could be a great. con- 
centration of power in the hands of who- 
ever assembled and controlled the informa- 
tion, and it is elementary that the diffusion 
of power is the best protection against 
tyrannical government. 

Federal agencies now collect a great deal 
of information about a great many people 
in the course of their norma] operations, but 
the data collected by one in most cases is 
not available to the others. For the “data 
bank” idea to be acceptable to most people, 
it would be necessary that there be strong 
restrictions upon the information that is 
pooled, on how it is to be used and to whom 
it is to be made available. It remains for 
advocates of the idea to prove that adequate, 
foolproof safeguards against misuse and 
abuse are possible. 

Although efforts to establish a national 
“data bank” have been blocked thus far, vast 
quantities of highly personal information 
already are stored in computers about prac- 
tically every American citizen, and if the 
data ever should be brought together, it 
would make fairly complete dossier on him 
and all of his personal affairs. 

The tremendous expansion of this coun- 
try’s credit system has made necessary the 
compilation of information about everybody 
who buys anything on credit. It is necessary 
for those who extend credit to know a great 
many facts, much of it very personal, about 
those seeking credit to determine how good 
credit risks they are. This has given rise to 
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many private agencies that collect this in- 
formation. Many of these co-operate and 
exchange information. 

It is estimated that one credit agency 
alone has data on millions of Americans on 
file in its computers. Every time a citizen 
draws a paycheck or answers a census ques- 
tion, the information is recorded on some- 
body’s computer somewhere. 

There is relatively little reason for alarm 
in this because the information is frag- 
mentary and widely scattered. What arouses 
concern are continuing efforts to bring all 
these bits and pieces of information together 
in one vast computer bank, with the possi- 
bility that the data might fall into the wrong 
hands and/or be misused. 


[From the New York Times, July 7, 1970] 
IN THE Nation: A RicHT Not To Be 
Data-BaNKED? 


(By Tom Wicker) 


Wa4SHINGTON.—Do you have a right not to 
be stored in a computer, where you can be 
called up for instant investigation by any 
bureaucrat or law officer who considers youa 
“person of interest” or who may want to 
provide someone else—maybe your em- 
ployer—with “facts” about you? If you 
haven't thought about that, it’s high time 
you did. 

Ben A. Franklin detailed in The New York 
Times of June 28, for example, how Govern- 
ment “data banks” are mushrooming out of 
computer wizardry. Literally hundreds of 
thousands of individual dossiers now are 
being stored on tape by various agencies. The 
tape can be fed to computers with instant 
recall; and the computers and tapes can be 
interconnected from one agency or region to 
another in an ominous national network. 
Numerous state agencies have easy access to 
the material in this computer network, and 
are under little or no pressure to keep it 
confidential. 

At the very least, therefore, some guide- 
lines on the compilation of these banks and 
some safeguards on disseminating the mate- 
rial appear in order. An interesting case 
pending in Federal court here (Menard v. 
Mitchell and Hoover) may help provide 
them. 

A Maryland man was arrested in Cali- 
fornia in 1965 on suspicion of burglary, held 
for two days, then released when police 
found no basis for charging him with a 
crime. Subsequently, a brief record of the 
detention, together with the Maryland man's 
fingerprints, appeared in F.B.I. criminal files. 

Maintaining that the record is misleading 
and incomplete and that it is not properly 
a “criminal record,” the Maryland man 
moved in Federal District Court here to have 
it purged from the F.B.I. files. 


COURT CONCERN INDICATED 


The Court denied this motion, and the 
man appealed. On June 19, the Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, while 
finding no fault with the district court’s rul- 
ing on the motion, ordered the case remand- 
ed for trial and “more complete factual de- 
velopment.” The supporting opinion, al- 
though limited to the case, suggests the cir- 
cuit court's concern about what ought to go 
into Government files, under what rules, and 
whether proper safeguards surround its dis- 
semination. 

The judges (Bazelon, McGowan and Rob- 
inson) pointed out that the fact that the 
police had been “unable to connect” the 
Maryland man with a crime did not neces- 
sarily acquit him of having committed one, 
and they conceded that certain arrests not 
followed by a charge or a conviction might 
be a proper part of someone's criminal record. 
But, they asked, did the mere fact that a 
man had been picked up and held for two 
days justify the F.B.I. in retaining the record 
in its criminal identification files? 
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An arrest record (the distinction between 
a “detention” and an “arrest” is considerably 
less than a difference) can be terribly damag- 
ing to one’s opportunities for schooling, em- 
ployment, advancement, professional licens- 
ing; it may lead to subsequent arrests on 
suspicion, damage the credibility of wit- 
nesses and defendants, or be used by judges 
in determining how severely to sentence. 
Moreover, thousands of arrests are made 
every year without any further action against 
the arrested person, usually for lack of 
evidence. 

DISSEMINATION ISSUE 

Thus, the court asked, if a person is 
arrested, even properly, but no probable 
cause for charging him is developed, should 
he “be subject to continuing punishment 
by adverse use of his ‘criminal’ record"? 

This has particular point because of the 
lack of established safeguards on dissemi- 
nation. The Maryland man’s record, for in- 
stance, could be made available by statutory 
authority to “authorized officials of the 
Federal Government, the states, cities, and 
penal and other institutions” and also, by 
an Attorney General's regulation, to govern- 
ment agencies in general, most banks, in- 
surance companies, and railroad police. 

When New York recently passed a law 
requiring employes of securities firms to be 
fingerprinted, several hundred were dis- 
missed for “criminal records,” but about half 
of them had only arrests, not convictions, 
on their records. The Appeals Court, noting 
this, reasoned that F.B.I. records had been 
passed directly to the securities firms in- 
volved. 

As data banks proliferate, so will the in- 
discriminate use of the material they con- 
tain. And that raises the question whether 
an American citizen has a constitutional or 
legal right not to be data-banked, comput- 
erized, stored exchanged and possibly dam- 
aged—materially or in reputation—by the 
process. 

[From the Huntsville (Ala.) Times, 
July 12, 1970] 
“Maria MACHINE” Gors To WORK 
(By Jared Stout) 

WASHINGTON.—A computer nicknamed the 
Mafia Machine has gone to work in the Jus- 
tice Department, giving organized crime 
fighters their most powerful weapon to date. 
But it may be a mixed blessing. 

While the machine is enabling heretofore 
impossible analysis of the activities of or- 
ganized criminals, it is also raising new ques- 
tions about computers in law enforcement 
and invasion of individual privacy. 

Within the computer’s memory, the de- 
partment is storing histories of the major 
and minor figures in confederated crime, 
how and where they travel, even details on 
their eating habits. 

But the department is also computerizing 
the names of those legitimate individuals 
with whom the Mafiosi often deal, persons 
against whom no charges have been brought 
or proved. 

Thus while members of the Organized 
Crime and Racketeering section are highly 
pleased with the workings of their still em- 
bryonic system, they are deeply troubled by 
the privacy issue. 

“I feel like I'm walking around with a 
bomb in my hands,” said one official who 
has worked on the project and who declined 
to be quoted by name. “Some of this in- 
formation is really dynamite.” 

“The fact is the privacy issue is one of 
paramount importance and we haven’t yet 
figured out a way to balance the law en- 
forcement needs with the constitutional 
safeguards for privacy,” the official said. 

For the moment, however, the privacy 
question is being put to one side as the 
department fine-tunes the computer and ex- 
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plores its use in analysis of what's going 
on within the organized crime community. 

Individuals now included within its mem- 
ory against whom there may be no more 
than a suspicion—a person who, for ex- 
ample, is frequently seen in the company 
of a known hoodlum—are protected by tight 
security. 

According to the department, only law 
enforcement, agencies with a need to know 
are given information drawn from the com- 
puter, and they insist that individuals listed 
because of unverified suspicions are made 
known to none outside the federal investi- 
gative family. 

The basic data for the computer has come 
from reports given the organized crime sec- 
tion by 26 other federal agencies, principally 
the FBI, the Internal Revenue Service and 
others that regularly join the section in co- 
operative investigations. 

The information is, however, keyed into 
portions of the 400,000 file cards containing 
260,000 mames of Mafia or Mafia-related 
individuals. 

Until six weeks ago, the file cards were 
the major source of section information, a 
system that prevented recall of the data they 
contained without spending days, perhaps 
weeks, of manual sorting. 

The computer makes possible high-speed 
searches of the records the section has in- 
corporated within its memory, yielding up 
in minutes, for example, a list of all those 
Mafia figures nicknamed “Sonny.” 

Such information becomes useful because 
the operators of big crime often speak of 
one another only in nickname references, 

Gerald Shur, the man-in-charge of the 
computer program, said in a recent inter- 
view “the kinds of questions we can ask are 
limited only by the data we can feed into 
the computer.” 

Shur said ultimately the department hopes 
to store enough information to enable pre- 
dictions about the impact of investigations 
or develop economic theories to estimate 
what kinds of business situations organized 
crime may be heading toward. 


[From the Boston Herald Traveler] 
Bic BROTHER (U.S.) Is WATCHING You 


(By John S. Lang) 

(Note.—The government knows far more 
about you than you may suspect. And if 
you’ve ever taken part in protest marches or 
the like, even the military services probably 
have been keeping tabs on you. Some agents 
have seized garbage in hunting incrimi- 
nating evidence.) 

WASHINGTON.—Behind the closed door of 
Room 2439, a handful of government clerks 
search through radical newspapers, method- 
ically snipping out names. They are hunting 
Americans favorably mentioned by the publi- 
cations of dissent. 

Found, snipped, checked, reviewed, the 
names ‘are conveyed down a wide clean cor- 
ridor to be fed into a “subversive activities” 
data bank already bulging with names of 1.5 
million citizens. 

The name-hunters in Room 2439 are low- 
level servants of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the agency set up to oversee federal 
employment. 

The commission’s security dossier—not to 
be confused with its separate files on the 10 
million persons who have sought federal jobs 
since 1939—are indicative of the watch the 
government keeps on Americans in this age 
of dissent and social turmoil. 

An Associated Press study showed: 

Military intelligence agents have spied on 
civilian political activities and kept secret 
computerized files on thousands of individ- 
uals and organizations although Pentagon 
counsel cannot cite any law authorizing this 
surveillance. 

The Army has kept a so-called blacklist 
which included the names, descriptions and 
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pictures of civilians “who might be involved 
in civil disturbance situations.” 

A second list has been circulated by the 
Pentagon’s counter-Intelligence Analysis Di- 
vision as a two-volume, yellow covered, loose- 
leaf publication entitled “Organizations and 
Cities of Interest and Individuals of In- 
terest”—according to a court suit. 

The FBI, with the most extensive security 
files and 194 million sets of fingerprints, has 
infiltrated the leadership of virtually every 
radical organization in the United States. 

Agents of the FBI, Naval Intelligence and 
local police have seized citizens’ garbage in 
hunts for incriminating evidence. In one case 
Navy agents examined garbage from an en- 
tire apartment house to find information 
about one tenant. 

The Secret Service has set up a computer 
with 100,000 names and 50,000 investigative 
dossiers on persons who it says could be dan- 
gerous to top government officials. 

A Senate subcommittee found that fed- 
eral investigators have access to 264 million 
police records, 323 million medical histories 
and 279 million psychiatric dossiers. In each 
category, that’s more numbers than there are 
people in the United States. 

And the massive files of investigative and 
intelligence agencies contain but a small por- 
tion of the information the government col- 
lects on its citizens. 

Millions of scraps of information go into 
federal files routinely when citizens pay 
their taxes, answer the census, contribute 
for Social Security, serve in the military, or 
apply for a passport. 

In fact, a Senate subcommittee calculated 
that the names of US. citizens appear 2.8 
billion times in federal records. This means, 
the panel said, that the statistical odds are 
that a dozen different agencies have files on 
the typical law-abiding citizen. 

Much of this data is held in strictest con- 
fidence. Census questionnaires, for example, 
can be inspected only by Census Bureau em- 
ployes—and they're sworn to secrecy. 

Federal income tax returns also are con- 
Sidered confidential by the IRS. But they 
may be seen. by the heads of federal agen- 
cies, some congressional committees, the gov- 
ernors of every state and by a special coun- 
sel to President Nixon. 

A proposal three years ago to gather files 
of all agencies into a National Data Bank 
and use them for statistical purposes kicked 
up such a furor in Congress that, according 
to one official, “now that issue is dead as a 
dodo.” 

But the AP study showed that investigative 
and intelligence agencies can—and do—share 
the information they gather. 

For example, investigative agencies of the 
executive branch have access to the “sub- 
versive activities” data bank in the Civil 
Service Commission’s downtown Washing- 
ton headquarters. 

According to an Official commission publi- 
cation, the data bank “at present .. . con- 
tains approximately 2.5 million index cards 
containing information relating to Commu- 
nist and other subversive activities." 

The document adds: “No information is 
added to this file until it has been deter- 
mined after careful review by a responsible 
Official who is experienced in this field that 
an actual question of subversive activity is 
imvolved, . .” 

A quick thumbing through the file dis- 
closes names like: 

Charles Garry a white San Francisco at- 
torney who represents the Black Panthers. 

Robert Shelton, a leader of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

Staughton Lynd, a professor and radical 
writer. 

Robert DePugh, head of the Minutemen. 

The files are kept as index cards in mech- 
anized rotary cabinets. There are thick bun- 
dles of cards for some individuals, only one 
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card for others. The cards do not state any- 
thing about a person; they are more like a 
bibliography, citing publications which men- 
tion him, Until evaluated, the clippings are 
considered “raw data” and are kept in other 
filing cabinets. 

One name in the raw data is that of Wil- 
liam Kunstler, civil rights attorney who 
represented the defendants in the “Chicago 
7” conspiracy trial and who faces a jail term 
for contempt of court. 

Kimball Johnson, director of the commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Personnel Investigations, 
says the security file is kept up to date by 17 
clerks, “experts in the field,” who read Com- 
munist publications, the Black Panther 
newspaper, the free presses, underground 
papers and other publications such as The 
Guardian, Workers World, The Militant and 
Liberation News Service. 

“We read these and clip the names of peo- 
ple supported by them,” Johnson says. “It’s 
all in the public domain. It’s simply that un- 
less you clip it and title it there’s no one 
mind that can comprehend it.” 

Section Chief Pierce waves a hand toward 
a stack of publications on a table in his of- 
fice and says: “That’s what we check. It’s 
full of subversive material. Note the Com- 
mie art, Picasso and others all tied in to 
Communism.” 

Asked to cite a statute or regulation au- 
thorizing the security file, Johnson replied 
there is no specific law. But, he added: 

“The file is an essential tool to the com- 
mission's legal function of investigating the 
fitness of people for federal employment for 
security positions. And there is Public Law 
298 which shifted responsibility for making 
personnel investigations from the FBI to the 
Civil Service Commission.” 

The commission says its security file aids 
in personnel investigation which give “the 
reasonable assurance that all persons privi- 
leged to be employed in... government 
are reliable, trustworthy, of good conduct 
and character, and of complete and unswerv- 
ing loyalty to the United States.” 

It also says that when any subversive in- 
formation from the security file is identified 
with a person under investigation the case 
is referred to the FBI for a full field loyalty 
probe. 

The FBI has overall responsibility and 
broad powers—based on presidential direc- 
tives dating back to 1939—for investigating 
matters relating to espionage, sabotage and 
violations of neutrality laws. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover told Congress 
last year his agency had placed informants 
and sources “at all levels including the top 
echelon” of such groups as the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee, the Ku 
Klux Klan, the Black Panther Party, the Re- 
public of New Africa, the Nation of Islam, 
the Revolutionary Action Movement, the 
Minutemen and the Third National Confer- 
ence on Black Power. 

Hoover also gave a hint of the scope of 
FBI security files when he outlined how 
agents Keep tabs on sympathizers who con- 
tribute money for radical causes. 

“Included among these,” he testified, “are 
a Cleveland industrialist who has long been 
a Soviet apologist, the wife of an attorney 
in Chicago who is a millionaire, an heiress 
in the New England area who is married to 
an individual prominent in the academic 
community who has been active in New Left 
activities, and a wealthy New York lecturer 
and writer who for years had been linked to 
more than a score of Communist-front or- 
ganizations and has contributed liberally to 
many of them. 

“These individuals alone have contributed 
more than $100,000 in support of New Left 
activities,” 

Hoover also said agents have identified 
most of the writers of antiwar newspapers— 
which he termed “the work of the dedicated 
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revolutionaries who are against ROTC and 
against our war effort in Vietnam”—and had 
referred that information to the Justice De- 
partment for possible prosecution, 

Don Edwards, a member of the subcom- 
mittee which oversees FBI budget requests, 
complains that Congress does not exert pro- 
per authority over the FBI. He believes one 
reason for this is fear stemming from long 
standing rumors that the FBI, among its 
many dossiers, has files on each member of 
Congress. 

“There are lots of congressmen who think 
that probably they do have files,” Edwards 
told an interviewer. 

But the rumors have never been proven 
and there have been few complaints from 
congressmen. 

There was, however, much alarm expressed 
in Congress with the recent disclosure that, 
for the past several years, military intelli- 
gence agents have conducted surveillance of 
civilian political activists and have fed in- 
formation on individuals and organizations 
into data books. 

In response to 50 congressional inquiries, 
the Army admitted that it: 

Kept a so-called blacklist which included 
the names and descriptions and pictures of 
civilians “who might be involved in civil dis- 
turbance situations.” 

Operated a computer data bank for stor- 
age and retrieval of civil disturbance in- 
formation. 

Used its intelligence agents in some in- 
stances for direct observation and infiltra- 
tion of civilian organizations and political 
meetings. 

But in making these admissions, the Army 
said that during the past year it has sharply 
curtailed such activities after realizing they 
weren't needed to prepare for any civil 
disturbances, 

The Army said the blacklist—a term to 
which it objected—had been ordered with- 
drawn and destroyed. It said the computer 
data bank had been discontinued and that 
its agents have conducted no overt opera- 
tions in the civillan area during the past 
year. 

Extensive details of the military’s do- 
mestic intelligence activities were disclosed 
in January in an article written by a former 
intelligence officer, Christopher H. Pyle of 
New York, for the Magazine Washington 
Monthly. 

Pyle wrote that the Army’s Intelligence 
Command, headquartered at Ft. Holabird, 
Md., was in a position to develop one of the 
largest domestic intelligence operations out- 
side the Communist world. 

A few weeks later, the Pentagon an- 
nounced that Ft. Holabird would be closed in 
an economy move and the Army Intelli- 
gence School there would be moved to Ari- 
zona. 

An Army spokesman said the domestic 
surveillance operations were expanded in 
1967 after the outbreak of serious civil dis- 
orders. 

“There was a feeling we had to be in a 
position to predict when federal troops would 
be used again. We need more information 
to inform tactical commanders on the streets 
and to guide them. This led to widespread 
collection efforts,” he said. 

The information gathered by the military 
was funneled into Ft. Holabird, summarized 
and sent out on the Army’s Teletype system. 

One weekly summary, marked “Pass to DIA 
Elements,” was distributed to Army com- 
mands throughout the world. It contained 
this dispatch: 

“The Philadelphia chapter of the Women’s 
Strike for Peace sponsored an anti-draft 
meeting at the First Unitarian Church which 
attracted an audience of about 200 persons. 
Conrad Lynn, an author of draft evasion 
literature, replaced Yale chaplain William 
Sloan Coffin as the principal speaker at the 
meeting.” 
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Lynn, the Women’s Strike for Peace and a 
dozen other individuals and groups identi- 
fied in the summary have filed suit through 
the American Civil Liberties Union, claim- 
ing the Army has violated their constitu- 
tional rights of free speech and association. 

The suit, filed in U.S. District Court in 
Washington, contends that in addition to 
the surveillance and computer operations the 
Army admits conducting, it is concealing 
from Congress the existence of: 

A large microfilm data bank on civilian 
political activity indexed by computer and 
maintained by the Counterintelligence Anal- 
ysis Division. 

A second computerized domestic intelli- 
gence data bank maintained by the Con- 
tinental Army Command at Ft. Monroe, Va., 
as well as extensive regional files at other 
locations. 

The “two volume, yellow-covered, loose- 
leaf publication entitled Counterintelligence 
Research Projects Organizations and Cities 
of Interest and Individuals of Interest, which 
describes numerous individuals and organi- 
zations unassociated with either the Armed 
Forces or with domestic disturbances.” 

The Army said it would not comment on 
the lawsuit’s charges. 

But, in an interview, a spokesman for the 
office of the Army’s chief counsel could cite 
no legal basis for surveillance of civilian ac- 
tivities. 

“In the civilian sphere the FBI has juris- 
diction,” the spokesman said. “We. must get 
approval for what we do from the FBI. There 
is no specific law on domestic intelligence as 
such applying to the Army.” 

To determine the range of domestic mil- 
itary surveillance, The Associated Press sub- 
mitted a list of 20 questions to each branch 
of the service. Army spokesmen declined to 
answer the questions specifically, preferring 
to speak generally about the program. The 
Air Force said it does not have any domestic 
program. The Navy never responded. 

But Navy intelligence operations slipped 
into public view last August when the ACLU 
complained that agents were sifting through 
garbage from the apartment house of Sea- 
man Roger Lee Priest accused by the Navy 
of soliciting members of military forces to 
desert in an underground newspaper he 
published. 

A spokesman for the District of Columbia 
government acknowledged garbage from all 
apartments in the building where Priest 
lived was searched because it couldn’t be 
separated from the seaman’s prior to collec- 
tion. 

“We ended up with an ONI agent posing 
as & sanitation worker and picking up trash 
and bagging the garbage,” he said. 

“Then the Civil Liberties union got in, 
raising hell.” 

Searching citizen's garbage apparently is 
not uncommon for government security 
agencies. Last summer a D.C. Sanitation De- 
partment official disclosed that the city, on 
request of investigators, makes up to a dozen 
special garbage collections yearly “in the 
interests of law and order.” 

Besides garbage, private mail also is often 
watched by government law enforcement 
agents. 

The most commonly used means is the 
“mail cover,” recording from a letter the 
name and address of the sender, the place 
and date of postmarking and the class of 
mail. 

The Post Office declines to say how many 
mail covers are in effect. A Senate committee 
asked for a list of several years ago, but the 
agency objected. 

“The list you have requested would con- 
taln the names of about 24,000 persons, a 
large percentage of whom are innocent of 
any crimes,” a postal official said. 

More recently, the Post Office confirmed a 
new regulation allows federal agents to open 
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all mail coming into this country frim vir- 
tually every nation in the world. 

“However,” a spokesman said, “it’s not in- 
tended to be used on personal mail.” 

When threatening letters are received by 
the President or other high government offi- 
cials, the Secret Service moves into action. 

Operating under guidelines adopted after 
President John F. Kennedy’s assassination, 
the agency collects “protective information” 
which is fed into its computers. 

One of the 1963 guidelines asked other 
federal agencies to relay information on citi- 
zens who make abusive statements or at- 
tempt to “harm or embarrass” high govern- 
ment officials. 

Civil libertarians objected that this guide- 
line means that any citizen who writes a 
strongly worded letter of complaint to a 
government official might come under the 
agency’s scrutiny. 

A Secret Service spokesman responded: 
“At the time the guidelines were passed emo- 
tions were high. Everyone was saying, ‘Let’s 
protect the President.’ Now people are ap- 
parently forgetting the tragedy of that 
year...” 

Several years ago when Congress was con- 
sidering proposals to establish a National 
Data Bank to gather files from all agencies 
and use them for statistical purposes, author 
and sociologist Vance Packard raised the 
spectre of Big Brother, the symbolic total- 
itarian government in George Orwell’s book 
“1984.” 

Noting that the year 1984 would come in 
the next decade, Packard told a congressional 
committee: 

“My own hunch is that Big Brother, if he 
ever comes to the United States, may turn 
out to be not a greedy seeker, but rather a 
relentless bureaucrat obsessed with efi- 
ciency.” 

[From the Morning Call, (Pa.) June 30, 1970] 
GUARDIAN OF FREEDOM 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr. is a conservative 
Democrat from North Carolina. But he is 
also a guardian of constitutionlly guaran- 
teed freedoms. 

Sen. Ervin is currently worried about the 
massive record-keeping which has come into 
vogue in government agencies. And press re- 
ports concerning the type of records being 
kept give substance to his fears. 

It is all very well for the FBI to utilize 
computetfs to process information on crimi- 
nals und persons sougit in connection with 
crimes. This type of service has been cred- 
ited with speeding the apprehension of sus- 
pects. 

But it is a different matter when the Jus- 
tice Department, the government's prosecu- 
tor, maintains dossiers on participants in 
peace rallies and welfare protests. Moreover, 
Justice takes it upon itself to categorize such 
persons as “radical” or “moderate” although 
it is unclear upon what criteria it bases this 
distinction. 

The Secret Service, which says it is trying 
to spot potential assassins, also has recourse 
to the computers: It keeps files on miscon- 
tents, persistent seekers of redress and those 
who would “embarrass” the President or 
other high-ranking government officials. 

These are just a few of the agencies which 
maintain voluminous files on the activities 
of citizens in a wide variety of fields. The 
reasoning behind this extensive bookkeep- 
ing is valid. Agencies believe that to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. In brief, it is a 
continuing hunt for potential trouble- 
makers. 

But when the government gets into the 
business of gathering intelligence about its 
own citizens, it can easily go too far. And 
there is evidence that it has already done 
so 


For what reason should an agency keep 
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notes on persons who are doing nothing more 
than exercising their right to freedom of 
speech, assembly and petition? Since when 
has it become a crime to persistently seek 
redress of grievances? 

When it gets into these areas, government 
is dangerously close to trampling on consti- 
tutional freedoms and on the individual’s 
right to privacy. It is easy to see how Sen. 
Ervin reached the conclusion that such 
methods have “the potential for control and 
intimidation that is alien to our form of 
government and foreign to a society of free 
men.” 


[From the Advance, July 19, 1970] 


MITCHELL DEFENDS JUSTICE Depr.’s “Bic 
BROTHER” ROLE 


(By Jared Stout) 


WassIıNncroN.—The Justice Department 
has asserted a virtually unchecked right— 
not subject to the Constitution—to keep rec- 
ords on persons who are “violence prone” 
in their protests of government policies. 

The right, Atty. Gen. John N. Mitchell 
said through a spokesman, arises from the 
inherent powers of the federal government 
“to protect the internal security of the na- 
tion. We feel that’s our job.” 

It was the first time Mitchell had out- 
lined the legal basis for the collection and 
computerization of dossiers on protesters 
within the department’s special Civil Dis- 
turbance Unit. 

The assertion matches in breadth the 
claim made June 13, 1969 when the 
government said it had unlimited powers to 
eavesdrop on those the Justice Department 
thinks are seeking to “attack and subvert 
the government by unlawful means.” 

The eavesdropping claim was made in de- 
fense of electronic eavesdropping against 
some defendants in Chicago Seven riot 
conspiracy trial. 

The extension of this doctrine to the de- 
partment’s domestic intelligence operation 
came in response to questions arising from 
Mitchell's news conference last Tuesday. 

Mitchell declined to give the legal founda- 
tion for the intelligence operation last Tues- 
day. He said only “there are no court de- 
cisions that would restrain us from compil- 
ing this type of information.” 

Later, however, he acknowledged through 
the department’s spokesman that the legal 
argument used to justify the Chicago Seven 
eavesdropping also applied to the intelli- 
gence operation. 

In the Chicago case, the department said 
nothing in the Constitution’s ban on un- 
reasonable searches and seizures limits the 
powers of the President—and the Attorney 
General—to eavesdrop, and now keep records 
on, those who try to “foment violent dis- 
orders.” 

This position has been sharply attacked 
by critics including Sen. Sam Ervin Jr. (D- 
N.C.) as a step toward “a police state” and 
& potential violation of First Amendment 
rights to free speech and association. 

Earlier this past week, it was disclosed that 
Treasury Department agents had been seek- 
ing the names of those who had checked 
out books on bombs and explosives from 
public libraries in Atlanta and other cities. 

Ervin attacked this step as he has other 
intelligence efforts, including those of the 
Secret Service which lists in computer files 
all those who may pose a threat to the 
President. 

Throughout his opposition to such activi- 
ties, Ervin has stressed the lack of standards 
in deciding who shall be listed within such 
files, and how once a person is catalogued, 
he may learn of the step and question his 
inclusion. 

The Justice Department spokesman said 
the definition of “violence prone” persons 
for its purposes Included those who either 
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acted violently, counselled violence or ap- 
peared in the ranks of violent confrontations. 

He said the dossiers were not kept on “as 
broad a range as those compiled by the 
Army,” a reference to the watch military 
intelligence agents have kept on civilian 
protesters. No notice is given to those whose 
names have been recorded. 

According to the spokesman, this means 
those individuals listed in department records 
at least had to be present or in the leader- 
ship of violent events, Army records included, 
for example, those who subscribed to New 
Left publications. 

It was learned, however, that the justice 
intelligence unit still has access to the records 
compiled by the Army, which said in Febru- 
ary it had discontinued its record-keeping 
but has hung on to those it made in four 
years from 1966. 

[From the World News, Roanoke, Va., Mar. 
11, 1970] 
JUSTICE DEPARTMENT KEEPS FILES ON 
ACTIVISTS 


(Note.—In the last few weeks members of 
Congress have responded with cries of out- 
rage to a magazine article that reported on 
how the Army was maintaining a computer- 
ized data bank on persons it considered po- 
litically dangerous. As a result, the Army 
announced it was closing down the data bank 
and that it only began it because the Justice 
Department, which is responsible for political 
intelligence functions, was unable to handle 
them. Now the Justice Deparmtent says it is 
ready to take over. Morton Kondracke, who 
reported the government’s political intelli- 
gence activities in this article.) 


(By Morton Kondracke) 


WaASHINGTON.—While the Army has closed 
down its political computer, the Justice De- 
partment maintains an even bigger one in its 
“war room” containing data on thousands 
of individuals, including many whose activi- 
ties are entirely nonviolent. 

Political computers were part of the fed- 
eral government's response to the problem 
of controlling ghetto riots. Now that the 
riots have subsided, the government is more 
and more devoted to gathering intelligence 
on campus disorder, antiwar activity and 
militant left and right-wing groups. 

The government's justification for such 
surveillance is its need to be aware of po- 
tential violence, but thousands of persons 
are drawn in whose activities are peaceful 
and lawful. 

For example, the Army continues to main- 
tain a microfilm file that reportedly contains 
information on such persons as Mrs. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr., Georgia State Rep. Ju- 
lian Bond and retired Adm. Arnold E. True, 
a critic of the Vietnam war. 

The Army file is primarily, made up of 
FBI reports, and FBI reports are also the 
chief source of data feeding the Justice De- 
partment’s computer. The FBI makes it a 
point to keep its information in “raw” 
form—unevaluated as to truth or falsity. 

Those who process the FBI data at Justice 
Say it is impossible to tell whether or not any 
of it comes from wiretaps. Atty. Gen. John 
Mitchell has declared that taps may be used 
without court permission on domestic or- 
ganizations believed seeking to “attack and 
subvert the government.” 

Besides input from the FBI, Justice’s 
computer contains information supplied by 
93 U.S. attorneys around the country and by 
other government agencies, such as the 
Treasury department's Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Division, which enforces federal fire- 
arms laws. 

Some information comes also from the 
Secret Service, which has lately begun as- 
sembling a data bank of its own. The serv- 
ice’s primary concern is with threats to the 
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President, but its data bank will also con- 
tain information on demonstrations, “abu- 
sive statements” and plans to embarrass gov- 
ernment officials. 

Each week, the Justice Department com- 
puter disgorges its intelligence onto print- 
out paper. The product is four books, each 
about two inches thick and enclosed in 
brown cardboard covers. 

Each book refers to a region of the coun- 
try. It contains a city-by-city assessment of 
the potential for civil disorder, indicating 
what marches, rallies or meetings are oc- 
curring, the organizations and individuals 
sponsoring them and the city’s disturbance 
history. 

The books are combed by officials of the 
department’s interdivisional information 
unit, which sends pertinent data to the 
attorney general and the various divisions 
of the department. 

The community relations service gets in- 
formation, for example, on potential racial 
problems for it to try to conciliate. The civil 
Tights division gets reports on possible vio- 
lations of the laws it enforces. The criminal 
division gets data on such violations as in- 
terstate movement to incite riots. 

Besides city print-outs, the computer can 
produce a run-down on a specific upcoming 
major event, listing all stored information on 
the individuals and organizations who are 
planning it. 

This was done, for example, prior to the 
Nov. 15 antiwar march on Washington or- 
ganized by the New Mobilization Committee 
to End the War in Vietnam and the Vietnam 
Moratorium Committee. 

Special print-out reports have also been 
done on at least one organization, the Black 
Panther Party. 

Whether special reports have been pre- 
pared on individuals is not known, although 
interdivisional information unit director 
James T. Devine said it could be done if 
needed. 

Devine, also chief of the department’s civil 
disturbance group, declined to identify any 
individual whose name is on computer tape. 

He said, however, that it is “impossible not 
to have information on nonviolent individu- 
als.” He added, “I think it’s realistic to ex- 
pect that what would normally be in the 
files of the Justice department would reflect 
itself in the computer. You can make your 
own assumptions (about who is listed). It 
should not be difficult.” 

Another Justice department official said 
that a specific unput report on an individual 
might tell “he made a speech on such-and- 
such a night at such-and-such a place. This 
is what he said. This was the result.” 

Government officials differ on whether 
computerized storage of political informa- 
tion is dangerous to the civil liberties of 
Americans, 

Devine contended that it is not. He said 
it is “a ghost” to see danger. 

“The information is here anyway, in the 
records of the department. Putting it on a 
computer is just a matter of systematizing 
it and making it more retrievable,” he said. 

He added: “Having your name on a com- 
puter does not inyolve the question of guilt 
or innocence.” 

This is not the attitude of the two chief 
congressional defenders of the right to 
privacy, Sen. Sam Ervin, (D-N.C.) and Rep. 
Cornelius Gallagher, D-N.J. 

The two were responsible, along with 13 
other congressmen who wrote letters, for 
forcing the Army to abandon its political 
computer at Fort Holabird in Baltimore. 
Ervin and Gallagher are continuing inquiries 
into other Army political files. 

Neither has commented about the Justice 
Department computer, It is not known 
whether they are even aware of its exist- 
ence, for no specific authorization was 
sought from Congress to set it up. Justice 
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does not believe legislation was necessary to 
computerize files already maintained in the 
department, 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


PRISONERS OF WAR STILL A 
MATTER OF PRIORITY 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, as we re- 
turn to do the work of the people after 
the Labor Day recess I would call atten- 
tion once again to one of the great un- 
solved problems of the year—the plight 
of the Americans held prisoner by the 
North Vietnamese. 

The Communist regime remains 
adamant against abiding by the Geneva 
Convention on Prisoners to which it is a 
signatory power. Those agreements pro- 
vide the bare minimum of guarantees for 
the captured men. They are entitled to 
health care, an adequate diet, proper 
shelter, and at least minimal communi- 
cations with their families. In addition 
the government is required to notify our 
Government of their capture, listing 
their names and condition when cap- 
tured. 

The North Vietnamese have abided by 
none of these agreements. 

It must remain a matter of top priority 
with the Government of the United 
States to ease the lot of these men and 
to continue every possible avenue of ne- 
gotiation for their safe return to their 
waiting families. 


EVERY DAY THE STAKES GROW 
HIGHER FOR HUMAN RIGHTS: 
THE LEGACY OF ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
past few days have been frought with 
senseless violence and bloodshed, both 
here and abroad. The tragic bombing at 
the University of Wisconsin and the ter- 
rorism so prevalent in the Middle East 
made me think back to a speech of the 
late Senator Kennedy that is memorable 
in its insight and compassion. In his 
speech at Fordham University and also 
to students in South Africa in 1967, Sen- 
ator Kennedy spoke poignantly of what 
must come close to being his personal 
Philosophy: 

Each time a man stands up for an ideal, 
or acts to improve the lot of others, or strikes 
out against injustice, he sends forth a tiny 
ripple of hope, and crossing each other from 
& million different centers of energy and dar- 
ing, those ripples build a current that can 
sweep down the mightiest walls of oppres- 
sion and resistance. 


Mr. President, a little more than 3 
years ago, Robert Kennedy spoke of po- 
litical courage in the quest for human 
rights. It was his firm conviction, both 
in his words and his acts, that “only 
those who dare to fail greatly can ever 
achieve greatly.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this stir- 
ring and provocative statement by one of 
the most gifted leaders of our time be 
printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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THe Work oF Our HANDS 


If you fiy in a plane over Europe, toward 
Africa or Asia, in a few hours you will cross 
over oceans and countries that have been a 
crucible of human history. In minutes you 
will trace the migration of men over thou- 
sands of years; seconds, the briefest glimpse, 
and you will pass battlefields on which mil- 
lions of men once struggled and died. You 
will see no national boundaries, no vast gulfs 
or high walls dividing people from people; 
only nature and the works of man—homes 
and factories and farms—everywhere refiect- 
ing man’s common effort to enrich his life. 
Everywhere new technology and communica- 
tions bring men and nations closer together, 
the concerns of one more and more becom- 
ing the concerns of all. And our new close- 
ness is stripping away the false masks, the 
illusion of difference that is at the root of 
injustice and hate and war. Only earthbound 
man still clings to the dark and poisoning 
superstition that his world is bounded by the 
nearest hill, his universe ended at river shore, 
his common humanity enclosed in the tight 
circle of those who share his town and views 
and the color of his skin. 

Each nation has different obstacles and 
different goals, shaped by the vagaries of 
history and experience. Yet as I talk to young 
people around the world I am impressed not 
by the diversity but by the closeness of their 
goals, their desires and concerns and hope 
for the future. There is discrimination in 
New York, apartheid in South Africa and 
serfdom in the mountains of Peru. People 
starve in the streets of India; intellectuals 
go to jail in Russia; thousands are slaugh- 
tered in Indonesia; wealth is lavished on 
armaments everywhere. There are differing 
evils, but they are the common works of 
man. They reflect the imperfection of human 
justice, the inadequacy of human compas- 
sion, the defectiveness of our sensibility to- 
ward the sufferings of our fellows; they mark 
the limit of our ability to use knowledge for 
the well-being of others. And therefore, they 
call upon common qualities of conscience and 
of indignation, a shared determination to 
wipe away the unnecessary sufferings of our 
fellow human beings at home and around 
the world, 


TO RELY ON YOUTH 


Our answer is the world’s hope; it is to 
rely on youth—not a time of life but a state 
of mind, a temper of the will, a quality of 
the imagination, a predominance of courage 
over timidity, of the appetite for adventure 
over the love of ease. The cruelties and ob- 
Stacles of this swiftly changing planet will 
not yield to obsolete dogmas and outworn 
slogans. It cannot be moved by those who 
cling to a present that is already dying, who 
prefer the illusion of security to the excite- 
ment and danger that come with even the 
most peaceful progress. It is a revolutionary 
world we live in; and this generation, at home 
and around the world, has had thrust upon it 
a greater burden of responsibility than any 
nation that has ever lived. 

“There is,” said an Italian philosopher, 
“nothing more difficult to take in hand, more 
perilous to conduct, or more uncertain in Its 
success than to take the lead in the introduc- 
tion of a new order of things.” Yet this is the 
measure of the task of this generation, and 
the road is strewn with many dangers. 

First is the danger of futility, the belief 
that there is nothing one man or one woman 
can do against the enormous array of the 
world’s ills—against misery and ignorance, 
injustice and violence. Yet many of the 
world’s great movements, of thought and ac- 
tion, have flowed from the work of a single 
man. A young monk began the Protestant 
Reformation, a young general extended an 
empire from Macedonia to the borders of the 
earth, and a young woman reclaimed the ter- 
ritory of France. It was a young Italian ex- 
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plorer who discovered the New World, and 
the thirty-two-year-old Thomas Jefferson 
who proclaimed that all men are created 
equal. “Give me a place to stand,” said Archi- 
medes, “and I will move the world.” 

These men moved the world, and so can 
we all) Few will have the greatness to bend 
history itself, but each of us can work to 
change a small portion of events, and in the 
total of all those acts will be written the his- 
tory of this generation. Thousands of Peace 
Corps volunteers are making a difference in 
isolated villages and city slums in dozens of 
countries. Thousands of unknown men and 
women in Europe resisted the occupation of 
the Nazis and many died, but all added to 
the ultimate strength and freedom of their 
countries. It is from numberless diverse acts 
of courage and belief that human history is 
shaped. Each time a man stands up for an 
ideal, or acts to improve the lot of others, or 
strikes out against injustice, he sends forth 
a@ tiny ripple of hope, and crossing each other 
from a million different centers of energy 
and daring, those ripples build a current that 
can sweep down the mightiest walls of oppres- 
sion and resistance. 

“If Athens shall appear great to you,” said 
Pericles, “consider then that her glories were 
purchased by valiant men, and by men who 
learned their duty.” That is the source of 
all greatness in all societies, and it is the 
key to progress in our time. 

The second danger is that of expediency, 
of those who say that hopes and beliefs 
must bend before immediate necessities. Of 
course, if we would act effectively we must 
deal with the world as it is. We must get 
things done. But if there was one thing 
President Kennedy stood for that touched 
the most profound feelings of people across 
the world, it was the belief that idealism, 
high aspirations, and deep convictions are 
not incompatible with the most practical 
and efficient of programs—that there is no 
basic inconsistency between ideals and real- 
istic possibilities, no separation between the 


deepest desires of heart and mind and the 
rational application of human effort to hu- 
man problems. It is not realistic or hard- 
headed to solve problems and take action 
unguided by ultimate moral aims and val- 
ues. It is thoughtless folly. For it ignores 
the realities of human faith and passion and 


belief, forces ultimately more powerful 
than all the calculations of economists and 
generals. Of course, to adhere to standards, 
to idealism, to vision in the face of imme- 
diate dangers, takes great courage and self- 
confidence. But we also know that only those 
who dare to fail greatly can ever achieve 
greatly. 

It is this new idealism that is also, I be- 
lieve, the common heritage of a generation 
that has learned that while efficiency can 
lead to the camps of Auschwitz or the streets 
of Budapest, only the ideals of humanity 
and love can climb the hill to the Acropolis. 


A RARER COMMODITY 


A third danger is timidity. Few men are 
willing to brave the disapproval of their fel- 
lows, the censure of their colleagues, the 
wrath of their society. Moral courage is a 
rarer commodity than bravery in battle or 
great intelligence. Yet it is the one essential, 
vital quality for those who seek to change 
a world that yields most painfully to change. 
Aristotle tells us that “at the Olympic games 
it is not the finest and the strongest men 
who are crowned, but they who enter the 
lists. . . . So too in the life of the honor- 
able and the good it is they who act rightly 
who win the prize.” I believe that in this 
generation those with the courage to enter 
the moral conflict will find themselves with 
companions in every corner of the world. 

For the fortunate among us, the fourth 


danger is comfort, the temptation to follow 
the easy and familiar paths of personal am- 
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bition and financial success so grandly 
spread before those who enjoy the privilege 
of education. But that is not the road history 
has marked out for us. There is a Chinese 
curse that says, “May he live in interesting 
times.” Like it or not, we live in interesting 
times. They are times of danger and uncer- 
tainty, but they are also more open to the 
creative energy of men than any other time 
in history. And all of us will ultimately be 
judged, and as the years pass we will surely 
judge ourselves, on the effort we have con- 
tributed to building a new world society 
and the extent to which our ideals and goals 
have shaped that effort. 

Our future may lie beyond our vision, but 
it is not completely beyond our control. It is 
the shaping impulse of America that neither 
fate nor nature nor the irresistible tides of 
history, but the work of our own hands, 
matched to reason and principle, will deter- 
mine our destiny. There is pride in that, 
even arrogance, but there is also experience 
and truth. In any event, it is the only way 
we can live. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all committees be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore (Mr. ALLEN). In accordance with 

the previous order, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the direct election of the President 
and Vice President of the United States. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, today the 
Senate begins an historic debate on one 
of the most pressing issues facing this 
Nation—determining the best method of 
electing the President and. Vice Presi- 
dent. Nothing short of the very best 
method will suffice. 


I am sure, because of the gravity of 
this question, that the debate will be 
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active, enthusiastic, and perhaps at 
times heated, but I hope that by the time 
we are through we will have provided a 
major change which will correct some of 
the shortcomings of the present system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
immediately following my remarks a 
copy of Senate Joint Resolution 1 as re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, together with a section-by-section 
summary and analysis. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I want to 
emphasize the point I made a moment 
ago as strongly as I know how. I have 
said before, and I say once again, Mr. 
President, that as long as man is frail 
and as long as an occasional human be- 
ing, either within Government or with- 
out, will yield to the temptation not to 
walk the straight and narrow, any sys- 
tem for choosing our President could 
have shortcomings. In short, no system 
devised by man can be perfect, and pre- 
vent an unscrupulous individual from 
trying to distort it to give him more ad- 
vantage than he should have under the 
system. 

So, Mr. President, at the start of this 
debate, I hope we will lay aside the ef- 
fort to find a perfect system. As one who 
has studied this matter for 4 or 5 years, 
I do not know of any perfect system, but 
rather, I think what we are striving for 
in this debate today, is to find the best 
system, that which has the fewest short- 
comings and the fewest possibilities of 
malfunctioning. Because, Mr. President, 
nothing short of the very best method 
for choosing our President will suffice. 
I believe that. the measure now pending 
before this body, Senate Joint Resolution 
1, is the very best method for selecting 
the President. It is the only system that 
is truly democratic, truly equitable, and 
truly responsive to the will of the people. 

Having already been fortunate enough 
to be a principal in the successful effort 
to secure passage of the 25th amend- 
ment, Mr. President, I know that amend- 
ing the Constitution is an awesome re- 
sponsibility. It is a responsibility that 
I do not take lightly. 

I think our Founding Fathers were 
correct in requiring two-thirds of both 
Houses and three-fourths of the State 
legislatures to join in concurrence before 
a major change could be made in the 
bedrock constitutional law of this land. 
Because of this responsibility, I say to 
the Senate at the outset that today, after 
4% years of exhaustive committee study 
not only in the Halls.of Congress, but by 
many organizations throughout the 
country, I urge the Senate to approve a 
constitutional amendment providing for 
direct popular election of the President. 

The burden in this debate will be on 
those of us who support direct popular 
election—as it rightly should, Certainly, 
Congress should approve constitutional 
amendments only when there has been 
exhaustive study and the need for 
constitutional change has been clearly 


demonstrated. In the case of our anti- 
quated electoral college system, where 
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the prospect of electing a man who is 
not the popular choice of the voters is 
an ever-present danger, I believe the 
need for change is clear. But more than 
change, the archaic and dangerous 
method by which we elect our Presidents 
and Vice Presidents requires substantial 
reform. Mr. President, I have not taken 
a poll of the Members of this august 
body, but I would hazard a guess that if 
we were to poll the 100 Senators, more 
than 90 of them would suggest some 
change that they think should be made 
in our present system. 

So, as we embark upon our discussion 
and our study on the floor of the Senate, 
I think we should emphasize, while try- 
ing to achieve the best change we pos- 
sibly can, that change alone is not 
enough. We need a basic reform that will 
minimize the inequities and the malfunc- 
tioning of the present system; and it is in 
this respect that I suggest that the direct 
election of the President would be a 
change of the type that is necessary. 

There has developed, over the past few 
years, a strong amount of support for 
this type of change. It is, I think we can 
accurately say, an idea whose time has 
come. 

In view of the national consensus on 
the need to replace the electoral college 
system with direct popular election, I am 
hopeful that two-thirds of the Senate 
will agree with the more than 40 of 
us who already have joined in sponsoring 
Senate Joint Resolution 1: that now is 
the best time to reform—and that direct 
popular election is the best reform avail- 
able to us. 

“The road to reform in the method of 


choosing the Presidents and Vice Presi- 


dents of the United States,” Arthur 
Krock wryly commented more than 20 
years ago, “is littered with the wrecks of 
previous attempts.” The first attempt, I 
might point out, was as long ago as 1816, 
almost before the ink on the original 
Constitution itself had dried. 

For more than a century and a half, 
Mr. President, we have recognized the 
perils of a system that leaves the choice 
of President to a group of independent 
electors—electors whose freedom to dis- 
regard the will of the people is presently 
guaranteed by the Constitution. We have 
recognized the inequities in a scheme 
that allocates all of a State’s electoral 
votes to the candidate who wins a popular 
vote plurality in that State, regardless 
of whether that plurality is 1 vote or 
1 million votes—a scheme, I should add, 
that is nowhere to be found in the Con- 
stitution itself. We have recognized the 
grave risks that the popular will of the 
people can easily be thwarted, either by 
the strange arithmetic of the electoral 
system or by the mischievous deeds of a 
handful of power brokers. 

Having long recognized these obvious 
inadequacies, we have yet to correct 
them. Why? Because repeatedly in the 


past we have failed to achieve agreement 
as to the most desirable route to reform. 


As I said a moment ago, I am fully con- 
vinced that 90 percent of the Members 
of this body want some type of change. 

For that matter, there has always been 


near unanimous agreement as to the 
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need for reform, but never before has 
there been a national consensus as to 
what specific type of reform was needed. 

Today we have that elusive national 
consensus. That is why now is the best 
time to reform. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, would the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana care 
to yield at this point? 

Mr. BAYH. I am glad to yield to my 
distinguished colleague from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should like to ask the 
distinguished author of this resolution 
to explain lines 23 to 26 on page 4 of 
the resolution, also including the word 
“except” in the previous line: “except 
that for electors of President and Vice 
President, the legislature of any State 
may prescribe less restrictive residence 
qualifications and for electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President the Congress 
may establish uniform residence qualifi- 
cations.” 

What does the Senator mean by that? 

Mr. BAYH. I shall be glad to answer 
the question, but does the Senator from 
Nebraska have a series of questions to 
which he would like to address himself? 
If so, I would feel better if the RECORD 
could show my entire opening state- 
ment first. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. I withhold 
further questions. 

Mr. BAYH. I think the Senator's ques- 
tion is very pertinent, but I should like 
to have continuity in my opening re- 
marks. After I have concluded them, I 
shall be glad to answer any questions the 
Senator from Nebraska cares to ask. 

Mr. CURTIS. I withdraw my question. 

Mr. BAYH. I was saying that I feel 
now is the best time for reform, Mr. 
President. 

I feel that at the outset of this debate, 
perhaps a bit of study as to what has 
gone on before the debate would be help- 
ful to the Senate in its consideration. 

In February 1966, Mr. President, the 
American Bar Association established a 
Special Commission on Electoral Reform. 
As some Members of this body will re- 
call, the American Bar Association, 
with a similar commission, was very 
helpful to us in preparing the ground 
work for the consideration of the 25th 
amendment, and I thought it would be 
helpful, and indeed it has proved to be 
very helpful, for the Bar Association to 
appoint another such commission to help 
us with this different constitutional 
problem. 

The commission was composed of dis- 
tinguished political scientists, lawyers, 
legal scholars, public officials, and other 
leaders from every section of the country 
and reflecting various political views. It 
studied the present electoral system and 
considered all of the various proposals 
for reform. After an extensive 10-month 
study, the commission concluded that 
the existing electoral system is: “Archaic, 
undemocratic, complex, ambiguous, indi- 
rect, and dangerous.” 

The Bar Association’s blue-ribbon 
commission further concluded that: 

While there may be no perfect method of 
electing a President, we believe that direct, 
nationwide popular vote is the best of all 
possible methods. It offers the most direct 
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and democratic way of electing a President 
and would more accurately reflect the will of 
the people than any other system, 


In urging the abolition of the present 
electoral system and replacing it with di- 
rect popular elections, the commission 
foreshadowed an emerging national con- 
sensus on the question of electoral re- 
form. 

The Harris and Gallup polls have 
shown, for example, that 78 percent and 
81 percent of the American people, re- 
spectively, favor direct popular election. 
The extent of this feeling, it is important 
to note, is nationwide—and fairly evenly 
distributed throughout the country. To 
quote excerpts from one of Mr. Gallup’s 
polis, the figures reveal that 82 percent 
of the people in the East, 81 percent in 
the Midwest, 76 percent in the South, and 
81 percent in the West think direct popu- 
lar election is both desirable and nec- 
essary. 

Despite some speculation to the con- 
trary, this debate should not result in 
a sectional type dispute, because the peo- 
ple themselves, when they are asked, “Do 
you think you should have a right to 
vote for your President? Do you think 
direct popular election is today the best 
way to choose our President?” by an over- 
whelming majority, as the figures show, 
respond in the affirmative. 

In addition, Senate Joint Resolution 
1 has been publicly endorsed by a unique 
and formidable array of national orga- 
nizations, among them the American Bar 
Association, the Chamber of Commerce, 
the AFL-CIO, the United Auto Workers, 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business, the National Small Business 
Association, and the League of Women 
Voters—indeed a rather prestigious 
group of organizations representing 
broad philosophical and nationwide sup- 
port. 

For years, one of the arguments often 
raised against direct popular election 
was that it could not be ratified 
by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the States. In fact, even a few direct 
popular supporters, including the late 
Senator Estes Kefauver and Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, were deterred from 
pushing it because of their doubts as to 
whether direct election could be ratified. 

In 1966, the distinguished Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) 
dramatically refuted this argument by 
polling 8,000 State legislators and find- 
ing that of the 2,500 who responded. 
nearly 60 percent favored direct election. 
The results, once again, revealed very 
little variation from State to State. More 
recently, Senator Grirrin polled 4,000 
legislators from the 27 States thought 
most likely to oppose direct election— 
and 64 percent of those responding en- 
dorsed direct election. 

If I might make a brief detour, it would 
seem to me, as an ex-State legislator, 
that the average State legislator is prob- 
ably not too far from the thinking of 
his average constituent. And as the polls 
of Harris and Gallup show, and the polls 
of the various State legislators show, 
there is strong grassroots support 
throughout the country for this major 
constitutional change. 
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In September 1969 the House of Rep- 
résentatives reflected this national con- 
sensus by approving a constitutional 
amendment for direct election by an 
overwhelming 339 to 70 vote. Now it is 
the Senate’s turn to act. The people of 
the United States will not put up with 
the electoral roulette of the present sys- 
tem. They want reform. They want di- 
rect popular election of the President. 
Now is the time for reform. Now is the 
time for direct popular election. 

There is another equally compelling 
reason for acting now, Mr. President— 
before it is too late. Why not eliminate, 
once and for all, the ominous prospect 
of elevating to the Presidency a man who 
is not the choice of the American voters? 
Why not take an ounce of prevention 
now, before the antiquated electoral col- 
lege backfires, and it is too late for the 
proverbial pound of cure? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am in 
thorough accord with the statement just 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana. Not only am I a cosponsor of 
this joint resolution, but also, I have long 
advocated the abolition of any system 
that dilutes the full effectiveness of one 
man’s vote in relation to any other man’s 
vote in the selection of our chief magis- 
trate and the Vice President. 

But may I say at this point that I be- 
lieve it is urgent and essential, as the 
Senator from Indiana points out, to take 
action on this matter now, and to take 
affirmative action. In 1968, this country 
witnessed one of the several significant 
third-party efforts in our history, in the 
form of the American Independent 
Party, supporting the candidacy of Gov- 
ernor Wallace; and I believe that most 
Members of this body would agree that 
the principal strength claimed by former 
Governor Wallace, and his principal 
claim to support in that campaign in 
1968, was not that he would receive a 
majority of the votes but, rather, that 
he would receive enough electoral votes 
to deny a candidate a major and there- 
fore to create for himself a bargaining 
position. 

If we are to avoid that again—and all 
the forces and factors present in 1968 are 
still there and will be, I suppose, in 
1972—if we are to avoid that in 1972, we 
have to get about the business of chang- 
ing the machinery now. It is the ma- 
chinery, it is the mechanism, that creates 
the opportunity for the third party effort 
to create a bargaining position. 

I believe, as I think the Senator from 
Indiana believes, that our President and 
the Vice President ought to be chosen on 
some basis other than a bargaining posi- 
tion, and they ought to be chosen by the 
clear expression of the sentiment of the 
people themselves, not by some three- 
cornered set of forces and powers which 
throw the election to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

At this point and without undue inter- 
ruption, I hope, of the Senator’s excel- 
lent statement on this subject, may I 
say that I want to underscore the im- 
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perative nature of early and affirmative 
action, so that we can prepare ourselves 
for the 1972 election without again sub- 
jecting ourselves to the risk of a bargain- 
ing election. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the comments 
of the Senator from Tennessee. His co- 
sponsorship and his active support of this 
measure provide not only comfort but 
also assurance, in my judgment, that the 
measure has an excellent chance of being 
accepted by the Senate. 

As this debate proceeds, I am sure that 
some of our colleagues—the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska, I am sure, will be 
one—not only will express reservations 
with respect to certain sections dealing 
with technicalities and how the me- 
chanics of this proposal is to operate, but 
also will express broad philosophical dis- 
agreement with the right of the people to 
vote directly on a one-man, one-vote 
basis for the President. I think there is 
room for difference of opinion in this 
body. But I think the Senator from Ten- 
nessee touched the keystone of our argu- 
ment. Today, perhaps more than ever be- 
fore in the history of our country—at 
least, since the great War Between the 
States—the ability of our system to re- 
spond and to be a viable system of goy- 
erning 200 million people is being tested. 
Some very critical questions are being 
asked now that were not asked 20 years 
ago. Hopefully, they will not be asked 20 
years from now. But they are being asked 
today. 

I think that one of the major reasons 
why we need to prevent an occurrence 
such as that described by the Senator 
from Tennessee, which almost happened 
in 1968, is the recognition of the fact that 
it would be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, today for the President of the 
United States to govern if he were chosen 
in the manner mentioned by the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. If the Senator will yield 
further, I agree entirely with that ob- 
servation. As ominous as it is, I am 
afraid it is entirely accurate; and I 
think it underscores another important 
point in support of the basic necessity 
for electoral reform of this type. 

At the time of the creation of the elec- 
toral college, this was a great, sprawling 
nation, even though smaller in geograph- 
ical size than it is today. Now it is a 
homogeneous nation. It is for the first 
time, I suppose, a nation-state. The 
United States is no longer an aggrega- 
tion of dissimilar States but a federa- 
tion of 50 States in which the people are 
more nearly alike. By and large they 
think the same things, they are con- 
cerned. about the same problems, they 
are moved along by the same impulses, 
they respond to the: same stimuli, and 
they dislike the same things. We live in 
an era of instantaneous communication 
by reason, primarily, of the electronic 
media. and of almost instantaneous 
transportation because of the advent of 
the jet airplane and other swift means of 
transportation. 

The point is that as the electoral col- 
lege may once have served a useful pur- 
pose for an undereducated or poorly 
educated populace in a federation of col- 
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onies or States with respect to the nom- 
ination of candidates capable of serving 
as President, or to be selected by the 
House of Representatives, which after 
all was the rationale, no longer is that 
condition applicable to a nation-state 
such as we have today, but is positively 
destructive of the ability of this Repub- 
lic to resonate fully to the range of de- 
sires, demands, and dissents of 200 mil- 
lion Americans. 

Thus, I suggest most respectfully, es- 
pecially in view of the high esteem in 
which I hold Senators who disagree with 
this statement, that not only is it neces- 
sary to accommodate every one of those 
items now, but we are incurring great 
and grave risks by jeopardizing our abil- 
ity to govern efficiently and effectively 
in these trying times, if we are to do our 
best to fine-tune the democratic system 
so that every citizen is a fully partici- 
pating citizen; so that every person re- 
gardless of the State in which he lives 
or the congressional district in which he 
resides, no matter how heavily Republi- 
can or how overwhelmingly Democratic 
that State or that congressional district 
may be, can have his vote counted. 

I have only this additional comment 
to make, with apologies once more to the 
Senator from Indiana for this lengthy 
interruption. I remember, as I was grow- 
ing up in my native State of Tennessee, 
that the National Democratic Party paid 
very little attention to us because they 
assumed the State would vote Demo- 
cratic, and the National Republican 
Party paid no attention to us because 
they assumed that they could not carry 
the State. Yet, Tennessee always has had 
35 percent, 40 percent, 45 percent Repub- 
lican voters—until recently, mostly in 
the eastern third of the State—but they 
were ignored. In fact, they were dis- 
franchised because the Democratic 
Party—and the Republican Party, as 
well—paid no attention under the win- 
ner-take-all theory, which is what the 
electoral college process amounts to, and 
it did not make that much difference 
whether one campaigned for the Repub- 
lican candidates or not. 

Only by the direct popular election of 
a President and a Vice President can that 
minority of 40 percent or 45 percent, as 
it was in Tennessee for many years, or 
1 percent, as it is in some States, re- 
gional, ethnic, or otherwise, be fully 
counted with the same vitality, strength, 
and energy that the vote in every other 
State is counted. 

I believe that it is not unseemly for 
me to say, in this time of much talk 
about a southern strategy, and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, who is not of my 
party, will not be offended by my saying 
that I hope that there is a southern 
strategy by both parties; that never 
again will either party take the South 
for granted or ignore it, but, rather, that 
both parties will compete for the support 
and dedication of the South and the 
Southeast, just as they compete for every 
other State in every other area. 

I believe, and I say on my own ex- 
perience, that one-partyism in the United 
States is a unique, direct product of the 
defective design of the electoral college 
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system in modern times, and that it will 
never again exist with all of its attend- 
ant evils if we resort to the direct popu- 
lar election of a President and a Vice 
President. 

Mr. BAYH. I certainly appreciate the 
thoughts of the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee and hope, during debate 
and discussion of this issue, that we can 
drive home that point. 

Coming from Indiana, I have seen the 
national political strategy work the op- 
posite way, in that in most elections in 
this century the Democratic Party voters 
have been ignored because it looked as 
though the Republicans would carry, and 
the Republicans on the other hand 
thought they had such a big majority 
they did not need to pay much attention 
to the State, either. As a result, this is 
not conducive to strong, two-party ac- 
tivity. I think this is one of the items 
that strongly recommends our proposal. 

Mr. President, what I should like to do 
now, if I may, is to touch on and briefly 
review some of the obvious defects and 
deficiencies of the electoral college that 
make it such a clear and ever-present 
danger. 

DEFICITS AND DEFICIENCIES IN THE ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 


There is no need for me to dwell on the 
historical accidents that led the framers 
to compromise on the hybrid electoral 
college system, but it is interesting to 
note what a make-shift arrangement the 
framers were forced to devise. 

The appearance of political party can- 
didates as early as 1800, for example, 
meant that Alexander Hamilton’s orig- 
inal design of a “select assembly” of in- 
dependent electors already had lost its 
purpose only a decade after its embodi- 
ment in the Constitution. Alexander 
Hamilton was one of the original Found- 
ing Fathers and he wanted to create elec- 
tors to be an elite group that had com- 
plete freedom of choice. He made no 
apologies for this. But 10 years after the 
measure was put on the books, parties 
developed that had not been anticipated 
by the Founding Fathers. When the 
party system did develop, Alexander 
Hamilton’s ideas of a “select assembly” 
went out the window. A Senate report 
published in 1826 caustically noted that 
the free and independent electors had 
“degenerated into mere agents in a case 
which requires no agency and where the 
agent must be useless if he is faithful 
and dangerous if he is not.” 

This danger was accurately reflected 
in the remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) a few 
moments ago. 

But today, more than 125 years later, 
the elector still retains his constitution- 
ally guaranteed independence. 

The elector is to the body politic what 
the appendix is to the human body. As 
Henry Cabot Lodge said: 

While it does no good and ordinarily causes 
no trouble, it continually exposes the body 
to the danger of political peritonitis. 


The prospect of unknown electors auc- 
tioning off the Presidency to the highest 
bidder remain all too real. That is the 
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lesson of 1968, when the present electoral 
system brought us to the brink of con- 
stitutional crisis. A shift from Nixon to 
Humphrey of only 42,000 popular votes 
in three States would have denied Nixon 
an electoral majority. No one would have 
had an electoral majority on election 
day. It would have given Wallace, with 
his 46 electoral votes, the balance of 
power. 

Let me add there that a recent study 
showed that a change of less than 1% 
percent of the vote in one State alone— 
in California—would have produced the 
same outcome. 

We can avoid this dangerous disease 
simply by eliminating the elector. But 
that is not a cure-all for what ails our 
present electoral machinery. The elector, 
in fact, is merely a symptom of more 
fundamental flaws in our system of 
electing the President. 

Mr. President, one of the well-inten- 
tioned suggestions that I am sure will 
be made by one of our colleagues is to 
remove the elector and just count the 
electoral votes, so that we remove the 
independence, That is a step forward, 
but it is a very small step when we need 
a great leap forward. We need a major 
reform to clear up the fundamental flaws 
of the present system. 

Among other things, the present sys- 
tem can elect a President who has fewer 
votes than his opponent and thus is not 
the first choice of the voters. The present 
system awards all of a State’s electoral 
votes to the winner of the State popular 
vote, whether his margin is one vote or 1 
million votes. As I discussed a moment 
ago, it cancels out all of the popular 
votes cast for the losing candidate in a 
State and casts these votes for the win- 
ner; it assigns to each State a minimum 
of three electoral votes regardless of pop- 
ulation and voter turnout; and provides 
for a patently undemocratic method for 
choosing a President in the event no can- 
didate receives an electoral majority. 
How can we possibly justify the con- 
tinued use of such a patchwork of in- 
equity and chance? 

One of the major difficulties of the 
present electoral system is the unit rule, 
which is not even a constitutional pro- 
vision. I wonder whether all our col- 
leagues realize that this is the way we 
operate and have been operating for 
some time. The State of Maine, I think, 
made a change at its last legislature. 
How permanent that will be, we do not 
know, but prior to that time all of the 
States, for a great period of time, dur- 
ing most of this century, operated on the 
winner-take-all unit system, although it 
is not provided for in the Constitution. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
note also that while Maine has changed 
the winner-take-all effect by changing 
the unit rule provision as it pertains to 
its electoral votes, the action of the State 
of Maine probably creates a constitu- 
tional question in itself that we will not 
really need to grapple with if we act af- 
firmatively on this amendment. It may 
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be said that some legal scholars will 
say—and I am sure that some will—that 
if the State of Maine in its legislative 
discretion decides to abolish and prohibit 
the unit rule that the equal rule provi- 
sion. of the Constitution would require an 
investigation of the unit rule require- 
ment in any other State and that it 
might be possible that the validity of an 
election could be challenged on the basis 
of the equal rule just as it has been chal- 
lenged on the 18-year-old vote. 

Iam not sure that a good case could be 
made. But it seems to me that the very 
last thing we need is to have a challenge 
of the electoral system. Even though it 
is archaic, it is the only thing we have 
until we act. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee for pointing out 
the shortcomings that indeed decrease 
the capability of our system as we indi- 
cated a moment ago. 

In effect, millions of voters are disen- 
franchised if they vote for the losing 
candidate in their State because the full 
voting power of the State—its electoral 
vote—is awarded to the candidate they 
opposed. The obvious injustice of this 
was pointed out by Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton—a former U.S. Senator—over a cen- 
tury ago. He said: 

To lose their votes is the fate of all mi- 
norities, and it is their duty to submit; but 
this is not a case of votes lost, but of votes 
taken away, added to those of the majority 
and given to'a person to whom the minority 
is opposed. 


I found myself about a year ago ad- 
dressing a joint session of the Arkansas 
Legislature on this very subject. Sud- 
denly it came to me like a bolt out of 
the blue—I do not know why it took that 
long a period after studying the matter 
for years—as I looked around that beau- 
tiful, ornate chamber in Little Rock, that 
all the representatives were either Demo- 
crats or Republicans. Yet, every citi- 
zen in Arkansas who voted for either a 
Democratic or Republican candidate in 
the 1968 election not only lost his vote 
but had it cast for Governor Wallace 
who received barely 38 percent of the 
popular vote but got 100 percent of the 
Arkansas electoral vote. That is how the 
unit rule operates. 

One practical consequence of this dis- 
enfranchisement is that it discourages 
the minority party in traditionally one- 
party States. Simply stated, where there 
is no hope of carrying the statewide pop- 
ular vote, the size of the voter turnout for 
the likely loser is meaningless. This 
necessarily leads to the atrophying of 
the party structure in many States. By 
the same token, the prospective winner 
has little incentive to turn out his vote 
because the margin of victory likewise is 
meaningless. In sum, the unit rule has 
the unhealthy political effect of both 
maintaining weak second parties and 
discouraging voting. This is reflected 
most clearly in the poor voter turnout 
in U.S. presidential elections in com- 
parison to most other democratic na- 
tions. 

Another byproduct of the unit rule is 
the distortions it produces in the value 
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of individual popular votes. The unit 
rule tends to inflate the voting power of 
a small number of well-organized voters 
in the handful of large, closely con- 
tested States where blocs of electoral 
votes can be won on the basis of narrow 
popular vote margins. A candidate, for 
example, could win an electoral majority 
by capturing slim statewide pluralities 
in the 11 largest States—even if he did 
not receive a single popular vote in all of 
the other States. This means, in effect 
that under the present system in 1968, 
25 percent of the popular vote could have 
elected a President. For these reasons, 
some of those opposed to direct elec- 
tion urge that the present system be re- 
tained because it represents “the only 
effective hold on power that the urban 
population centers have in the Federal 
Government today.” 

On the other hand, some spokesmen 
for rural America have suggested that 
the present electoral vote formula should 
be preserved because it enhances the vot- 
ing power of citizens of the less populous 
States. This argument has, I admit, a 
certain theoretical appeal. The ratio of 
electoral votes to population indicates 
that the smaller States would have a 
voting advantage, because each State is 
entitled to at least three electoral votes 
regardless of its size. On this basis, it 
would appear that a voter in Alaska has 
five times the power of a voter in Cali- 
fornia. This argument, however com- 
pletely ignores the practical advantage 
of the unit rule. A careful analysis will 
show that because of the unit rule an 
individual voter in a more populous 
State has greater voting power than his 
small State neighbor, since his vote could 
swing a much larger number of electoral 
votes. 

But even if one could conclude—as 
some apparently have—that the present 
system favors one citizen over another, 
one region over another, or one group 
over another, that would not be the end 
of the question. There is something more 
important at stake in the debate over 
electoral reform—a fundamental ques- 
tion of national fairness. The President 
represents every American, regardless of 
region or State, and he should be elected 
by all Americans, fairly and equitably. 
Every vote should count the same, ur- 
ban or rural, black or white, rich or poor, 
North, South, East or West. Any system 
which favors one citizen over another or 
one State over another is inherently in- 
consistent with the most fundamental 
concept of a democratic society. 

Any student of the electoral college 
system can point out examples of how 
when all of the large States go one way 
the voters in the large States have an 
advantage. However, when the large 
States are divided, the mathematical ad- 
vantage of the small States take effect. 

I think the important question to ask 
ourselves here in the United States of 
America in 1970, in the country that we 
believe is the world’s greatest democ- 
racy, is why under any circumstances 
should any voter have an advantage over 
another. The answer is that he should 
not. Everyone ought to have the same 
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right and opportunity to choose the 
President. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I agree 
entirely. I think that the time when the 
President is elected by land space or ter- 
ritory, as distinguished from people, is 
over and that we are in fact a nation 
of States and demand to be a nation of 
States and demand equality in the elec- 
tion of magistrates, Vice President, and 
Presidents and demand that they be 
elected by people and not by area. 

It is unique indeed that the advocates 
of the popular election and the foes of 
popular election each claim that it favors 
one side or the other. The fact of the 
matter is that the numerical balance 
tends to be absolute neutrality, which 
is where it ought to be. 

It is a paradox that those who come 
from smaller States—and I come from 
a small State; Tennessee has a popula- 
tion of about 4 million which puts us 
near the median—point out that the 
minimum guarantee of two Senators 
gives them some slight advantage in the 
selection of a President. 

I agree with the Senator from Indiana 
that even a slight advantage is an un- 
conscionable advantage. Those from 
urban areas say that the 11 most popu- 
lous States could choose a Vice Presi- 
dent and President without any remain- 
ing votes at all from the other 39 States. 

If it is true, then it is wrong and is 
an unconscionable advantage. If the 
electoral system does create an advan- 
tage in any way, it is demonstrably im- 
proper. The direct popular election of the 
President is the only way to have abso- 
lute equality. 

I believe that those who claim that 
the system of the election of the Presi- 
dent grew up as the result of a great com- 
promise by our Founding Fathers have 
misread history. The great compromise 
was the creation of a bicameral system 
with two Members of the Senate from 
each State and one Representative in the 
House of Representatives for each rep- 
resentative district. 

The electoral colleges was created ac- 
cording to that formwla—that is, the 
sum total of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives—almost as an afterthought 
to that great compromise; not a product 
of the compromise, but a corollary to it. 
The system was designed to work, as the 
Senator pointed out, in the nature of an 
electoral college serving as a nominat- 
ing committee. After they had nomi- 
nated five people who were eminently 
qualified to serve as President and Vice 
President, the House, which, according to 
our Founding Fathers, was established 
on a one-man, one-vote basis—or a rep- 
resentative basis and not a territorial 
basis—then chose a President. But in 
usage it did not work that way, and as 
a result we now have the historical 
mobilization of a patent inequity; that 
is, a proportion of electoral votes of the 
sum total of elected Representatives plus 
two Senators from each State. 

Mr. President, to conclude this inter- 
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ruption, the fact that both urban areas 
and small States claim the perpetuation 
of the electoral college system creates 
some slight advantage in favor of one or 
the other, depending on which group 
one talks with, is a demonstration of 
the clear inequity of the system. 

(At this point Mr. NELSON assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Tennessee for elaborating 
on that point. 

I must say, sitting through two or 
three volumes of hearings over the last 
4 or 5 years was not at all times an in- 
spirational experience. Some of the tes- 
timony was repetitive. Nevertheless, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments, I sat there. I 
thought it amusing, if not ironic, that 
on the last day—and I am not going to 
name individuals or organizations—and 
after 4 years of study, the last two wit- 
nesses appeared before our committee. 
One witness came before our committee 
suggesting the present system should be 
maintained because it gave an advantage 
to the larger States and the next witness 
suggested the present system should be 
maintained because it gave an advan- 
tage to the small States. 

I think the Senator is absolutely cor- 
rect. These two advantages balance each 
other out. We should go ahead with di- 
rect election because regardless of what 
a person believes, no person will have a 
greater opportunity to choose the Pres- 
ident and Vice President than his neigh- 
bor across the street. 

But despite the seriousness of these 
defects in the electoral college system, 
they are not so dangerous as the most 
fundamental flaw: the fact that the pres- 
ent electoral vote system cannot guar- 
antee that the candidate with the most 
popular votes will be elected. This dan- 
gerous prospect, more than anything 
else, condemns the present system as a 
faulty device for recording the senti- 
ment of American voters. In 1824, 1876, 
and again in 1888, this system produced 
Presidents who were not the vopular 
choices of the voters. On seven other 
occasions in this century, a shift of less 
than 1 percent of the popular vote would 
have produced an electoral majority for 
the candidate who received fewer popular 
votes. 

To give an example of how extreme 
this can be, in 1948, a shift of less than 
30,000 popular votes in three States 
would have given Governor Dewey an 
electorial vote majority—despite Presi- 
dent Truman’s 2 million-plus popular 
vote margin. I suggest to Senators 
that that is the type of malfunctioning 
which would bring our Nation to its 
knees. 

Good fortune, not design, has pro- 
duced Presidents who were the popular 
choices of the people. A glance at past 
elections reveals that there have been 
very few elections where the candidates’ 
percentage of the electoral vote reason- 
ably resembled their percentage of the 
popular vote. 

In runaway elections, of course, any 
system will produce an electoral victory 
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for the popular vote winner. It is the 
accuracy of the results produced in 
closely contested elections, however, that 
determines the true soundness of an 
electoral system. Based on this criterion, 
the present system is clearly defective. 
A recent computer study of presidential 
elections over the last 50 years revealed, 
for example, that in elections as close as 
1960 the present system offered only a 
50-50 chance that the electoral result 
would agree with the popular vote. For 
an election as close as 1968, where some 
500,000 popular votes separated the can- 
didates, there was one chance in three 
that the electoral vote winner would 
not be the popular vote winner as well. 
According to the evidence, the danger 
of an electoral backfire is clear and pres- 
ent. And as President Nixon said dur- 
ing the 1968 campaign: 

If the man who wins the popular vote is 
denied the Presidency, the man who gets the 
Presidency would have very great difficulty 
in governing. 


The tests of an equitable modern elec- 
toral system are threefold. First, it must 
guarantee that the candidate with the 
most votes is elected President. Sec- 
ond, it must count every vote equally. 
Third, it must provide the people them- 
selves with the right to directly make 
the choice. Only direct popular election 
meets all three tests. 

DESCRIPTION OF SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 


Senate Joint Resolution 1 proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish the antiquated 
electoral college and undemocratic “unit 
vote” system and substitute direct pop- 
ular election of the President and Vice 
President. The proposed amendment 
contains several major features worthy 
of discussion at this time. 

First, the amendment requires the 
winning candidate to obtain at least 40 
percent of the total popular vote. During 
the past 5 years, questions have been 
raised as to what percentage of the pop- 
ular vote—if any—should be required for 
election. On one hand, it is necessary to 
establish a reasonable plurality require- 
ment indicating a legitimate mandate to 
govern. On the other hand, such a re- 
quirement should not be set so high that 
it would disrupt the stability of our polit- 
ical system. 

Requiring a majority of the popular 
vote for election might too easily pro- 
liferate the party system and needlessly 
trigger the runoff. Historically, 15 Pres- 
idents have been elected with less than 
50 percent of the popular vote. But only 
once in our history has no candidate for 
President received 40 percent of the pop- 
ular vote: In 1860, Lincoln received 39.79 
percent of the vote, although his name 
did not appear on the ballot in 10 States. 

It should be pointed out that he came 
this close to the 40-percent mark. It is 
fair to assume that if the same rules ap- 
plied across the board in that election as 
they have subsequently, at no time has a 
President failed to get the 40-percent 
required under Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

Mr. President, I believe that a 40-per- 
cent plurality requirement would assure 
a reasonable mandate to govern, while 
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not unnecessarily triggering the runoff 
election. It is extremely unlikely that 
neither major party candidate would re- 
ceive a 40-percent plurality—even with 
a third party candidate in the race. In 
1968, for example, the most significant 
third party bid since 1924 could only pro- 
duce 13.5 percent of the popular vote for 
George Wallace. 

Even more to the point, in 1912, in the 
face of challenges by an incumbent Pres- 
ident and a popular former President, 
Woodrow Wilson still received more than 
40 percent of the popular vote. It should 
be pointed out that in 1912 1 million 
votes went to the Socialist candidate, 
Eugene V, Debs. Yet the winner, Wood- 
row Wilson, had more than the 40-per- 
cent mark provided in Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. The four-way race in 1948, 
involving Truman, Dewey, Thurmond, 
and former Vice President Wallace, like- 
wise produced a candidate with well over 
40 percent of the popular vote. The like- 
lihood of a major party candidate receiv- 
ing the required plurality, therefore, is 
not confined merely to third party races 
but to multiparty contests as well. 

The 40-percent requirement, in short, 
is a prudent cutoff point because it 
avoids the likelihood of frequent runofis, 
places reasonable limits on the growth 
of third parties, and provides a sufficient 
mandate to govern. 

Since a 40-percent plurality require- 
ment was established, a contingent elec- 
tion procedure was necessary in the un- 
likely event that no candidate received 
the requisite 40 percent. I believe that the 
popular vote runoff is the most appro- 
priate contingency in a situation where 
the country is so divided that no candi- 
date receives 40 percent of the popular 
vote. No other contingency procedure 
would insure as much legitimacy and 
would be less susceptible to intrigue and 
closed-door deals. 

A question has been raised as to 
whether the runoff might unnecessarily 
encourage third parties to enter presi- 
dential elections. Prof. Paul Freund, a 
distinguished member of the Harvard 
Law School, is both eloquent and very 
persuasive on this point, and I should 
like to quote from Professor Freund’s 
testimony before our subcommittee: 

This provision for a run-off is important 
not only as a democratic solution to the prob- 
lem of a deadlock, but as a deterrent to the 
rise of splinter parties. Some critics of a direct 
popular vote have feared that by giving ef- 
fect to every voter in the final tally, the plan 
would jeopardize the two-party system. If, 
however, the only achievement that such 
splinter parties could hope for would be to 
force a run-off between the two leading can- 
didates, their gain would probably not seem 
to be worth the candle in the first place, and 
there would be an incentive to come to terms 
with a major party, as at present. 

The two-party system, in addition, is but- 
tressed by more than the unit count of the 
present electoral system; it rests on the 
foundations of the party system in Congress 
and the States, and there is no solid reason 
to expect that these foundations would be 


shaken by the direct election of the Presi- 
dent. 


In the long run the political health of 
our democratic system would be strength- 
ened if the final choice rests with the 
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people. A choice by any body other than 
the people is either useless or mischie- 
vous—useless if it reflects the will of the 
people and mischievous if it does not. 

The proposed amendment strikes a 
necessary balance between traditional 
State authority and compelling Federal 
interests in the conduct of presidential 
elections. I believe such a balance is 
workable and sound. The proposed 
amendment empowers the States to 
establish voter qualifications and elec- 
tion machinery similar to the responsi- 
bilities the States now exercise for the 
election of Senators, Representatives, 
and for electors of the President and 
Vice President. Senate Joint Resolution 
1 provides that the qualifications for 
voting in presidential elections are to be 
prescribed by State law and shall be 
the same as those voting for members 
of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature. These provisions are 
identical to the present constitutional 
requirements spelled out in article I, 
section 2, relating to the qualifications 
for voting for Members of the Congress. 

The States are further authorized to 
prescribe less restrictive residence re- 
quirements for voting in presidential 
elections. This provision was deemed nec- 
essary in order to prevent the invalida- 
tion of existing laws in many States 
where less restrictive residence require- 
ments for voting in presidential elections 
are already in effect. Congress, moreover, 
is expressly empowered with a reserve 
authority to establish uniform residence 
requirements. In this age of great mobil- 
ity, State residence requirements for vot- 
ing in presidential elections often work 
an undue hardship on millions of Ameri- 
cans. It is estimated, for example, that 
in 1968 approximately 5 million voters 
were arbitrarily disfranchised because of 
restrictive State residency requirements. 

These features do not reflect any doubt 
whatsoever as to the constitutionality of 
the Voting Rights Act Amendments of 
1970, now awaiting a Supreme Court 
test. 

The mechanical details of providing 
for a direct popular election, including 
provision for the runoff, prescribing a 
uniform election date, and the manner 
in which the vote is to be ascertained 
and declared, are left to Congress to leg- 
islate. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BAKER. I agree with the Senator’s 
statement. There are other factors to be 
left to a later date as to which it might 
be necessary to take further action. My 
statement is prompted by a recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court to the effect 
that a 1 year’s residency requirement in 
order to vote in;Tennessee was uncon- 
scionably long and deprived a citizen of 
due process and equal protection. If that 
be the case, it seems to me that there is 
another area of great uncertainty that 
might require some action with respect to 
statutory election reform. 

I inject that note not for the purpose 
of complicating the subject before the 
Senate, or of diverting our attention from 
the obvious necessity of correcting the 
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defects in the electoral college system, 
which the Senator from Indiana and I 
agree should be corrected, but to sug- 
gest that we will not have finished our job 
when we successfully ratify an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to provide for 
direct election of President and Vice 
President. 

I think we ought to give consideration 
to universal suffrage as far as any citi- 
zen is concerned, regardless of his loca- 
tion in whatever State, but reserve the 
right to every State to fix such require- 
ments as residency and others for a citi- 
zen to cast a vote in each State election. 
I think we ought to provide for a 24-hour 
vote. I think we have an abominable 
record of votes cast by those who are 
eligible to cast them. 

Mr. BAYH. It is my honor and privi- 
lege to have joined the Senator in pro- 
viding for corrections in that area. 

Mr. BAKER, I thank the Senator for 
his assistance. We will fight that battle 
on another day. 

The last suggestion I have is that we 
provide for a national primary, also re- 
quiring State preferential primaries for 
each of the two of our great political 
parties, making them more responsive, 
so that the delegates to the national 
conventions, who ought to be elected, in 
my judgment, will have a better view of 
what the people think. 

So that is my view of a broader range 
of refinement and fine tuning of the 
electoral system that we have to under- 
take after we complete the first, Hercu- 
lean task of putting at rest the greatest 
inequity we have, and that is correction 
of the inequity under the electoral col- 
lege system. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the Senator’s 
journey into the future. I concur in his 
statement that the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment is the beginning and 
not the end of our efforts to revitalize and 
make more equitable and open our elec- 
toral process. Certainly, this is a major 
step, and one which I think provides us 
with the opportunity to make some uni- 
form recommendations, by statute, if 
Congress at a later date might prefer to 
do so. 

I am not going to deal in detail with 
that field now, because I am sure the 
Senator from Tennessee is fully aware 
that we are proceeding to the electoral 
process at this time and leaving the nom- 
inating process for consideration on 
some future date. It is our judgment 
that, if we were to commingle the nomi- 
nating process with electoral reform, it 
would sound the death knell of the basic 
electoral reform. This whole matter, of 
course, needs consideration. 

Prescribing the times, places, and 
manner of holding such elections and 
provision for inclusion on the ballot re- 
main the primary responsibility of the 
States. The Congress, however, is given 
@ reserve power to make or alter such 
regulations. In the event a State at- 
tempts to exclude the name of a major 
party candidate from the ballot, for ex- 
ample, the Congress would have the au- 
thority to prevent such arbitrary action. 
Furthermore, such action appears un- 
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likely in view of the Supreme Court’s 
recent decision in Williams v. Rhodes, 
393 U.S. 23 (1968), holding that the 
equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment and the right of assembly 
guaranteed by the first amendment im- 
pose limitations upon a State’s freedom 
to restrict parties in their access to the 
ballot. 

Mr. President, it has been 4% years 
since the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments began its most re- 
cent study of electoral reform. After 41⁄2 
years of continuous study and debate, 
the full Judiciary Committee voted 11 to 
6 to report Senate Joint Resolution 1. 
I believe it is the only authentic reform 
proposal, the only proposal that guaran- 
tees the election of the popular choice, 
counts every vote equally and works in 
the manner in which most Americans 
expect the electoral process to work— 
directly and democratically. 

ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


I might take a moment or two of the 
Senate’s time here to discuss very quickly 
some of the alternative plans, because I 
am certain that there are a number of 
our colleagues who share the concern of 
the Senator from Indiana that reform 
is necessary, but do not share the judg- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana that 
a direct popular vote is the best alterna- 
tive. 

Because we have studied these alter- 
native proposals in some detail, it might 
be helpful to the Senators to make a 
cursory examination of the alternative 
plans. 

There can be no disagreement that di- 
rect popular election would produce 
these results though some may disagree 
as to the desirability of such basic re- 
forms. Over the years, several other 
plans have been offered. They may be 
offered in the course of this debate, and 
I expect they will. I would like to discuss 
the drawbacks in these proposals. 

I say this without for an instant im- 
punging the motives of those who make 
these suggestions, because I think it is 
possible for men of good will and sound 
judgment to examine a difficult and com- 
plicated problem like the morass of the 
present. electoral college system, and 
come up with different conclusions as to 
what would be the best reform to pro- 
pose to the Senate. 

THE DISTRICT PLAN 


The district plan would retain the 
electoral vote, with electors chosen from 
single-member districts within each 
State and two electors running at large 
statewide. 

The district plan, like the present elec- 
toral system, is based on the winner- 
take-all principle—merely shifting its 
application from the State level to the 
district level. As a result, the district 
plan would continue to produce signifi- 
cant disparities between the popular vote 
and the electoral vote. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation on the 
district plan, which I believe is quite 
relevant to the remarks of the Senator 
from Indiana? 
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Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. In a book by Neal R. 
Peirce entitled “The People’s President,” 
he tells what the results of the election 
of 1960 would have been under a district 
plan, I quote from page 11 of his book: 

Had the nation, for example, been voting 
in 1960 under the often-proposed plan that 
would give each state two electoral votes and 
each Congressional district one, Nixon would 
have been elected by 278 to 245—a small but 
clear electoral majority that would have done 
nothing to clear up the clouded popular vote 
and might well have made him a minority 
President. 


I agree with the Senator from Indiana 
that although the district plan dimin- 
ishes the inequity of the electoral system, 
it does not eliminate it, but preserves all 
of the disadvantages of the winner- 
take-all theory. 

Mr. BAYH, I appreciate the comments 
of the Senator from Tennessee. A num- 
ber of comments have been expressed 
suggesting that the district plan might 
even produce a popular vote loser or a 
minority vote winner. We can play all 
sorts of games with figures. The best 
example I have found of the disparity 
which can be produced in any one elec- 
tion was brought to our attention in the 
1964 election. To cite just one example 
of the consequences of the district plan, 
compare the recurns for the First and 
15th Illinois Congressional Districts in 
1964. These were adjoining congres- 
sional districts. President Johnson car- 
ried the First District by 167,458 votes. 
Senator GOLDWATER, in contrast, won the 
15th district by only 71 votes. Under the 
district plan, each candidate would have 
received one electoral vote. The unit rule 
operating at the district level would have 
wasted a net popular vote margin of 
167,387 votes for President Johnson. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would that have been 
bad? 

Mr. BAYH. Of course, it would have. By 
wasting large numbers of popular 
votes, the district system can easily elect 
a President who is not the popular choice 
of the voters. I am sure one could find 
instances, in that same election or other 
elections prior or since, of the same ex- 
aggeration in favor of the Democratic 
candidate. I say that if we were to allow 
this unit rule to operate, whether at the 
National, State, or local level, we would 
be tossing on the scales of chance the 
election of the President. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, one of my 
distinguished Republican colleagues was 
overheard to say, “Would that have been 
bad,” with reference to the outcome of 
the 1960 elections. 

Far be it from the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to suggest that from his point of 
view a different outcome would have 
been bad, if the Senator will permit me 
to say so, for the welfare of the country. 
But the point I am making, and I believe 
the point the Senator from Indiana 
makes, is that any election system short 
of a direct popular election creates cir- 
cumstances where one party or the other 
may win under circumstances where it 
receives fewer votes than the other; and 
the only system which affords absolute 
equality of opportunity, and no advan- 
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tage for any candidate, but straight, un- 
diluted equality of opportunity, is by 
popular election of the President and 
Vice President. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the analysis of 
the Senator from Tennessee. It is not the 
first time his statesmanship has shown 
that there are things more important 
than partisan politics, though both of us 
are strongly partisan. In this particular 
reform effort, we join hands as partisan 
Republicans and Democrats, with the 
best interests of our country as our sole 
goal. 

I thought it might be helpful to pursue 
one of the other items that was brought 
to the attention of the Senate by the 
Senator from Tennessee, namely, the ef- 
fect of the present electoral college sys- 
tem on the strength of the two-party 
system. 

As in the case of the present system, 
the district plan would discourage the 
minority party's voters within each elec- 
toral district, thus reducing the incen- 
tive to vote. The district plan, in fact, 
would operate even more effectively to 
discourage voters because a larger num- 
ber of congressional districts are safely 
controlled by one party than are States. 
Defining a “safe” State or district as one 
carried by 60 percent of the vote or more, 
for example, 32 percent of the districts 
were safe in 1960 and only 10 percent of 
the States. 

So I think this erosion of strength in 
the 2-party system would also be pres- 
ent under the district plan, well-inten- 
tioned as it is, thus providing the same 
shortcoming as under the present elec- 
toral system. 

Furthermore, despite the specific re- 
quirement of Senate Joint Resolution 12 
that electoral districts be “compact, con- 
tiguous, and nearly equal in population” 
it still would be possible for partisan 
State legislature to gerrymander elec- 
toral units. The impracticality of en- 
forcing this vague constitutional stand- 
ard is another major obstacle to the dis- 
trict plan. 

I should add that there is no provi- 
sion within this well-intentioned alter- 
native plan that the districts from which 
presidential electors would be chosen 
should be the same as congressional dis- 
tricts to elect Congressmen. I cannot 
think of anything that would be more 
confusing to the general public. 

THE PROPORTIONAL PLAN 


The proportional plan would retain 
the electoral vote, but replace the unit 
rule with a proportional division of a 
State’s electoral vote on the basis of the 
popular vote in that State. 

Had the proportional system been in 
effect in 1968, it would have produced 
the following distortions in two States 
having the identical number of electoral 
votes: 

First, President Nixon captured 43 per- 
cent of the popular vote in Virginia and 
under the proportional plan this would 
have produced 5.2 electoral votes. Vice 
President Humphrey’s 43 percent of the 
popular vote in Missouri, likewise, would 
have produced 5.2 electoral votes. Presi- 
dent Nixon, however, only required 590,- 
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315 popular votes, whereas Humphrey 
had to poll 791,444 votes in order to pro- 
duce 5.2 electoral votes—a startling dif- 
ference of 201,129 popular votes. 

A similar distortion can be found in 
both Idaho and Utah, which have four 
electoral votes. In both States, Nixon 
captured 56 percent of the statewide pop- 
war vote, and this would have entitled 
him to 2.2 electoral votes under the pro- 
portional plan. The interesting point is 
that it required 238,728 popular votes in 
Utah to produce the same number of 
electoral votes as 165,369 popular votes 
in Idaho, 

The practical political consequences of 
the proportional plan is that it enhances 
the political influence of the “safe” 
States, which traditionally have had poor 
voter turnouts, Simply, a popular vote in 
a State where the voter turnout is poor 
is worth more than a vote in a State 
of equal size with a heavy voter turnout. 

States sharing marked sectional in- 
terests, moreover, would have a great in- 
centive to maximize their electoral in- 
fluence by encouraging one-partyism. As 
a result, regional third party challenges 
are likely to be encouraged. In 1948, for 
example, the States Rights Party polled 
only 2.4 percent of the total popular vote, 
but under a proportional plan, it would 
have received more than three times that 
percentage of the electoral vote. 

Under certain political conditions, the 
proportional plan would produce a Presi- 
dent who was not the popular choice of 
the voters. If one candidate won handily 
in most of the States where the turnout 
was poor and the results in the remain- 
ing States were almost evenly divided, it 
is likely that the electoral winner would 
have been the popular vote loser. A per- 
fect example of this division occurred in 
the election of 1896. Bryan captured 
46.7 percent of the popular vote and Mc- 
Kinley won 51.1 percent. McKinley’s 
majority of the popular vote under the 
present system produced 61 percent of 
the electoral vote. Under a proportional 
plan, however, Bryan would have won a 
6 vote electoral victory-despite being a 
popular vote loser. 

A recent computer study presented to 
the committee examined the electoral re- 
sults produced under a proportional sys- 
tem in close popular elections. The ran- 
dom survey, based on several thousand 
two candidate races with a popular vote 
distribution varying from a wide 60-40 
split to a 50-50 division, revealed that 
with a plurality of less than 1 million 
votes, there was a 14-percent chance of 
an electoral mishap. In an election as 
close as 1968, moreover, there was a 25- 
percent chance—one in four—of electing 
the popular vote loser. 

THE MODIFIED PRESENT SYSTEM 


The modified present plan would write 
into the Constitution for the first time 
the major defect of the present system— 
the unit rule. It would leave the election 
of the President to the strange arithmetic 
of the unit rule and perpetuate the other 
inequities in the present system—includ- 
ing the distortions in voting power, the 
built-in advantage for low voter turn- 
out, and above all the great risk of elect- 
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ing a candidate who is not the first choice 

of the voters. The adoption of the ‘“‘Auto- 

matic Plan” would not only write into 

the Constitution the evils of the winner- 

take-all rule, but also is likely to pre- 

clude meaningful reform indefinitely. 
THE “FEDERAL SYSTEM PLAN” 


The “federal system plan” would pro- 
vide that in order for a candidate to be 
elected he would have to receive at least 
40 percent of the popular vote and have 
“confirmed” his mandate by achieving a 
plurality of the votes in more than one- 
half of the States or in States having at 
least one-half the total number of voters. 
If no candidate received such a plurality, 
the decision would be made on the basis 
of the distribution of the popular vote in 
accordance with the present electoral 
college system. If none of the candidates 
received a majority of the electoral vote 
under this proposal, the electoral votes 
received by candidates other than the 
two receiving the greatest number of 
popular votes would be divided among 
the first two candidates in accordance 
with the proportion of the popular vote 
these two candidates received in the 
State. 

This would be an extremely compli- 
cated and confusing method of electing 
the President and Vice President. More- 
over, the plan might tend to fragment 
the presidential election process, with 
one candidate hoping to “confirm” his 
victory by concentrating on the most 
populous States and the other by con- 
centrating on the smaller States. Such 
divisiveness should be minimized, not 
magnified, by the system of selecting our 
President. Finally, and above all, the 
plan does not correct the fundamental 
flaw in the electoral college system. It 
would not prevent the possibility of elec- 
ting a President and Vice President who 
had not received the most popular votes. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, these are the alternative 
plans. None of them has the support of a 
Significant segment of the American 
public. None of them has the slightest 
possibility of securing passage by a vote 
of two-thirds of the Members of the 
Senate. None of them would be ratified 
by three-fourths of the States. 

Indeed, Mr. President, if one of these 
plans were somehow to be adopted by the 
Senate and were to secure a two-thirds 
vote for passage, it would in my opinion 
foreclose all possibility of reform in this 
Congress—perhaps in this generation. 
The House has already expressed its 
preference in the strongest possible 
terms, by a vote of 339 to 70, for direct 
popular election. 

No one has put it more succinctly than 
President Nixon, in his statement of last 
September 30 in support of direct popu- 
lar election: 

The House of Representatives has over- 
whelmingly supported the direct election ap- 
proach. It is clear that unless the Senate fol- 
lows the lead of the House, all opportunity 
for reform. will be lost this year and possibly 
for years. to come. 

I repeat: 


All opportunity for reform will be lost this 
year and possibly for years to come. 
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The President continued: 

Accordingly, because the ultimate goal of 
electoral reform must prevail over differences 
as to how best to achieve that goal, I endorse 
the direct election approach and urge the 
Senate also to adopt it. While many Senators 
may prefer a different method, I believe that 
contrary views are now a luxury—that the 
need for electoral reform is urgent and 
should be our controlling consideration. I 
hope, therefore, that two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate will approve the House-passed amend- 
ment as promptly as possible so that all of us 
together can then urge the States also to 
give their approval. 


The question that confronts the Sen- 
ate is whether we will have direct popu- 
lar election or no reform at all, 

EXHIBIT 1 
S.J. Res. 1 
A Joint Resolution proposing an amendment 

to the Constitution to provide for the di- 

rect popular election of the President and 

Vice President of the United States 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of its 
submission by the Congress: 

ARTICLE — 


SECTION 1. The people of the several States 
and the District constituting the seat of 
government of the United States shall elect 
the President and Vice President. Each elec- 
tor shall cast a single vote for two persons 
who shall have consented to the joining of 
their names as candidates for the offices of 


President and Vice President. No candidate 
shall consent to the joinder of his name with 
that of more than one other person. 

Sec. 2. The electors of President and Vice 
President in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature, ex- 
cept that for electors of President and Vice 
President, the legislature of any State may 
prescribe less restrictive residence qualifica- 
tions and for electors of President and Vice 
President the Congress may establish uni- 
form residence qualifications. 

Sec, 3. The pair of persons having the 
greatest number of votes for President and 
Vice President shall be elected, if such num- 
ber be at least 40 per centum of the whole 
number of votes cast for such offices. If no 
pair of persons has such number, a runoff 
election shall be held in which the choice 
of President and Vice President shall be 
made from the two pairs of persons who 
received the highest number of votes. 

Sec. 4. The time, places, and manner of 
holding such elections and entitlement to 
inclusion on the ballot shall be prescribed 
in each State by the legislature thereof; but 
the Congress may at any time by law make 
or alter such regulations. The days for such 
elections shall be determined by Congress 
and shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. The Congress shall prescribe by law 
the time, place, and manner in which the 
results of such elections shall be ascertained 
and declared. 

Sec. 5. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the death, inability, or with- 
drawal of any candidate for President or 
Vice President before a President and Vice 
President have been elected, and for the 
case of the death of both the President-elect 
and Vice-President-elect. 
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Sec. 6. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Sec, 7. This article shall take effect one 
year after the 15th day of April following 
ratification. 


ANALYSIS OF THE RESOLUTION 


The resolution contains the customary pro- 
visions that the proposed new article to the 
Constitution shall be valid as part of the 
Constitution only if ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States within 
7 years after it has been submitted to them 
by the Congress. 

Section 1 of the proposed article would 
abolish the electoral college system of elect- 
ing the President and Vice President of the 
United States and provide for their election 
by direct popular vote. The people of every 
State and the District of Columbia would 
vote directly for President and Vice President. 
This section prevents a candidate for either 
Office from being paired with more than one 
other person. Candidates must consent to 
run jointly. 

Section 2 provides that voters for Presi- 
dent and Vice President in each State must 
meet the qualifications for voting for the 
most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature in that State. The term “electors” is 
retained, but instead of referring to the 
electoral college, the term henceforth means 
qualified voters, as it does in existing pro- 
visions dealing with popular election of mem- 
bers of Congress. This clause also permits 
the legislature of any State to prescribe less 
restrictive residence requirements and is nec- 
essary in order to prevent invalidation of 
relaxed residence requirements already or 
hereafter adopted by the States for voting 
in presidential elections. 

The Congress is also empowered to es- 
tablish uniform residence qualifications. This 
authority would in no way affect the provi- 
sions dealing with residency requirements in 
presidential elections adopted as part of the 
proposed Voting Rights Act of 1970. The Vot- 
ing Rights Act would abolish residency re- 
quirements for voting in presidential elec- 
tions and establishes nationwide, uniform 
standards relating to absentee registration 
and absentee voting in presidential elections. 
This provision, moreover, does not modify or 
limit in anyway existing constitutional pow- 
ers of the Congress to legislate on the sub- 
ject of voting qualifications. The District of 
Columbia is not referred to in section 2 be- 
cause Congress now possesses the legislative 
power to establish voting qualifications for 
the District under article I, section 8, clauses 
17 and 18. 

Section 2 is modeled after the provisions 
of article I, section 2, and the 17th amend- 
ment to the Constitution regarding the qual- 
ifications of those voting for Members of 
Congress. As a result, general uniformity 
within each State regarding the qualifica- 
tions for voting for all elected Federal offi- 
cials is retained. Use of the expression “elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature” does not nullify by im- 
plication or intent the provisions of the 24th 
amendment that bar payment of a poll tax 
or any other tax as a requisite for voting in 
Federal elections. The Supreme Court, more- 
over, has held that a poll tax may not be 
enacted as a requisite for voting in State 
elections as well, Harper v; Board of Super- 
visors, 383 U.S. 663 (1966). 

Section 3 requires that candidates obtain 
at least 40 percent of the whole number of 
votes cast to be elected President and Vice 
President. The expression “whole number of 
votes cast” refers to all valid votes counted 
in the final tally. The term “whole number” 
is consistent. with prior expressions in the 
Constitution, as in the 12th amendment. 


Section 3 further provides that if no pair of 
persons receives at least 40 percent of the 
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whole number of votes cast for President and 
Vice President, a popular runoff will be held 
among the two pairs of persons who receive 
the highest number of votes. 

Section 4 embodies provisions imposing 
duties upon the Congress and the States in 
regard to the conduct of elections. The first 
part of this section requires the State legis- 
latures to prescribe the times, places, and 
manner of holding presidential elections and 
entitlement to inclusion on the ballot—sub- 
ject to a reserve power in Congress to make 
or alter such regulations. This provision is 
modeled after similar provisions in article I 
and the 17th amendment dealing with elec- 
tions of members of Congress. States will 
continue to have the primary responsibility 
for regulating the ballot. However, if a State 
sought to exclude a major party candidate 
from appearing on the ballot—as happened 
in 1948 and 1964—the Congress would be 
empowered to deal with such a situation. 

Section 4 also requires Congress to estab- 
lish by statute the days for the regular elec- 
tion and any runoff election, which must be 
uniform throughout the United States, This 
conforms to the present constitutional re- 
quirement for electoral voting (article II, 
section 1), to which Congress has responded 
by establishing a uniform day for the elec- 
tion of electors (3 U.S.C. 1). 

Section 4 further requires Congress to 
prescribe the time, place, and manner in 
which the results of such election shall be 
ascertained and declared. The mandatory 
language is comparable to the mandatory 
duties imposed upon the States to provide 
popular election machinery for Members of 
Congress. In implementing this section, Con- 
gress May choose to accept State certifica- 
tions of the popular vote as it now accepts 
electoral yote certifications under the pro- 
visions of 3 U.S.C. 15. Federal enabling legis- 
lation will be required to provide the specific 
legislative details contemplated in the broad 
constitutional language of the amendment, 

Section 5 empowers Congress to provide by 
legislation for the death, inability, or with- 
drawal of any candidate for President and 
Vice President either before or after a regu- 
lar runoff election, but before a President or 
Vice President has been elected. Once a Pres- 
ident and Vice President have been elected, 
existing constitutional provisions would ap- 
ply. Thus, the death of a President-elect 
would be governed by the 20th amendment 
and the death of the Vice President-elect 
would be governed by the procedure for fill- 
ing a Vice Presidential vacancy contained in 
the 25th amendment. Section 5 also em- 
powers the Congress to provide by legislation 
for the case of the death of both the Presi- 
dent-elect and Vice-President-elect. 

Section 6 confers on Congress the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. The power conferred upon Congress by 
this section parallels the reserve power 
granted to the Congress by numerous amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Any exercise of 
power under this section must not only be 
“appropriate” to the effectuation of the ar- 
ticle but must also be consistent with the 
Constitution. 

Section 7 provides that the article shall 
take effect 1 year after ihe 15th day of April 
following ratification. The committee was of 
the opinion that since State and Federal leg- 
islation will be necessary to fully implement 
and effectuate the purposes of the proposed 
amendment, a reasonable period of time 
should be provided between the date of rati- 
fication and the date on which the amend- 
ment is to take effect. The committee believes 
that this provision affords both the Congress 
and the States an adequate opportunity to 
legislate, but does not foreclose the possibil- 
lty of securing ratification in time for the 


pro’ article to be in effect before the 
1972 Presidential election. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President (Mr, CASE) 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska, 
and I certainly appreciate his patience. 

Mr. CURTIS. I commend the distin- 
guished Senator for a most eloquent de- 
fense of a proposition that is both un- 
sound and weak. He has done an excel- 
lent job, and I congratulate him upon it. 

I should like to ask the Senator a few 
questions—— 

Mr. BAYH. If the Senator will yield, I 
certainly appreciate that compliment. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is entitled 
to it, 

In how many States do the voters ac- 
tually vote for the President and Vice 
President by name on the ballot? 

Mr. BAYH. I do not know the exact 
number, but in most of them. 

Mr. CURTIS. In most of them, yes. 

It is probable that many of the people 
have this in mind, as contrasted to vot- 
ing for a list of electors when the direct 
election is used, is it not? 

Mr. BAYH. No, I do not think it is. I 
think most people associate direct elec- 
tion with the same elections they are 
familiar with in all other offices. When 
they go into the booth and choose a Sen- 
ator from Indiana, a Senator from Ten- 
nessee, a Governor of Oklahoma, a legis- 
lator, or a mayor, they choose by direct 
popular election. I think that is what the 
people understand, and I think that is 
what they want to do with respect to the 
President. 

To answer the Senator’s other ques- 
tion, I think 12 States do not specifically 
name the candidates but list the elector. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; and in those 12 
States they do not get the opportunity 
to vote for their candidates by name; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. BAYH. That is accurate; yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, the Senator spoke 
of the danger that could have arisen out 
of the last election with reference to 
Governor Wallace, and that the danger 
was based on the fact there was the pos- 
sibility the other two candidates might 
lack a majority in the electoral college; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. BAYH. That is one of the specific 
dangers that the Senator from Indiana 
and the Senator from Tennessee dis- 
cussed, There are others, of course, that 
we also discussed. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the Senator from 
Indiana state that in order to deal with 
that particular danger, a lack of a ma- 
jority in the electoral college, the only 
solution is to go to a direct election of 
President and Vice President? 

Mr. BAYH. No. I do not think that is 
the only solution. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is a great deal of 
criticism about the unit rule. Would it be 
possible—I am not asking would the Sen- 
ator approve—but I am asking, would it 
be possible to retain the electoral system 
of voting and eliminate the evils of the 
unit rule? 

Mr. BAYH. It is rather obvious that 
there is one proposal that would elimi- 
nate the unit rule. But if we are con- 
cerned about electing a President and 
Vice President who have the most votes, 
if we are concerned about everyone’s vote 
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being equal, and if we are concerned 
about giving the people the opportunity 
to participate directly in the election of 
their President and Vice President, with- 
out interposing a mathematical formula 
or agent, there is only one proposal that 
would meet these three criteria. That is 
the direct popular vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am fully aware that 
the distinguished Senator and many of 
our other colleagues favor direct elec- 
tion, but the point is that the system of 
counting electoral votes could be re- 
tained and we could still eliminate the 
unit rule, could we not? 

Mr. BAYH. Under the proportional 
plan—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. BAYH, I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is one of the chief 
advocates of the district plan. Would he 
suggest that same shortcoming could be 
overcome by the district plan? 

Mr. CURTIS. I would agree to any 
plan to stop direct election of a Pres- 
ident and Vice President. 

Mr. BAYH. Even if it brought the 
country to its knees, and the chaos we 
had in 1968? 

Mr. CURTIS. We did not have any 
chaos in 1968. 

Mr. BAYH. We came close to it. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is the Senator’s 
alternative? 

Let me ask this question in regard to 
the holding of the second election. I 
realize that the date will be fixed by law, 
but when would the Senator hold the 
runoff as provided for in lines 4 and 5 
of page 5 of the proposal? When would 
the Senator hold it? 

Mr. BAYH. That would be determined 
by Congress. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. BAYH. That is a very good ques- 
tion. It is a question and an aspect of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 which has 
given both the Senator from Indiana 
and the Senator from Michigan pause, 
and has caused several other Senators 
pause. Frankly, I do not like to anticipate 
a runoff election. I think, and I gather 
that the Senator from Nebraska was lis- 
tening carefully, that the mathematical 
possibility of that happening is remote. 
It would never happen if the same rules 
applied in all elections. I would suggest 
that if the Senate endorsed this plan and 
passed it by a two-thirds vote, and if it 
were then ratified by three-fourths of 
the State legislatures, it would become 
incumbent upon Congress to pass a meas- 
ure which would govern the possibility of 
a runoff. I do not think it will happen, 
but we have to be prepared for it in 
advance. 

Specifically, I could suggest a date, if 
the Senator would like me to. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would like very much 
for the Senator to suggest a date, because 
I do not believe any catastrophe hap- 
pened in this country in 1968, and it did 
not. It did not. So the fact that we do not 
expect it to happen has nothing to do 
with what we write into the Constitution. 
But I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator, as the chief spokesman of this 
proposal and plan that provides for a 
runoff election, when would he suggest 
that election be held? 
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Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Indiana 
is not prepared to bind the Senate—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that. 

Mr. BAYH (continuing). By his sug- 
gestions. I would suggest that if the peo- 
ple of France are sophisticated enough 
to have an electoral system in which 
they can have a runoff election the peo- 
ple of the United States, and Congress 
in particular, should be sophisticated 
enough and intelligent enough to pick a 
date that would work. I would, however, 
like to point out that if the 40 percent 
provision contained in Senate Joint Re- 
solution 1 had been operative in France, 
that country would not have had to have 
a runoff. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am taking the amend- 
ment as written here. 

Mr. BAYH. Why does not the Senator 
from Nebraska pick a date? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that is the fatal 
defect in the proposal. 

Mr. BAYH. Would the Senator put a 
date in there? 

Mr, CURTIS. I believe the Senator is 
forcing the country to choose between 
one of two alternatives, one wherein we 
might have a minority President elected 
by as little as 40 percent, or else we must 
hold two electicns. The runoff election 
would cause confusion in this fast-mov- 
ing age. I think that the Senator, as the 
chief sponsor of this proposal, should 
give us an idea as to when he would hold 
that second election. That is my question. 

Mr. BAYH. I believe that the Senator 
from Indiana—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I know the Senator 
cannot bind the Senate. 

Mr. BAYH (continuing). Would be 
very glad to give his idea. I would suggest 
such a time as 2, 3 weeks—I believe that 
would be ample. I am just saying that. 
We now have a group of distinguished 
authorities who have been studying this 
question. 

When we take into consideration the 
fact that we have recounts now, I think 
that the Senator from Nebraska must 
consider that although there is a con- 
tingent possibility that we might have to 
have a recount following the first elec- 
tion, we have that same liability under 
the present system. We have recounts in 
the present system, and that system is 
still functioning. I see no reason why it 
cannot continue to function, although I 
think that the runoff possibility is the 
weakest part of Senate Joint Resolution 
1. However, I think that weakness is in- 
significant compared to the real liability 
presented by the present system, or by 
any other well-intentioned alternative. 

Mr. CURTIS. I listened carefully to 
the distinguished Senator and he talked 
a long, long time about the evils of the 
electoral vote going to someone who did 
not have the greatest number of votes, 
yet here we are asked to hold two elec- 
tions. Because it is bad on the face of it, 
then we write into the Constitution that 
we can elect a President with only 40 
percent of the choice of the people. 

Now, coming back to the date that the 
Senator fixed, of 3 weeks, how long does 
the Senator think it would take to cer- 
tify the first election, and who would 
do the certification? 

Mr. BAYH. I think that the certifica- 
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tion could be done either by the States, 
or as Congress by law would prescribe. 
We will have to have some reasonable 
feature in the statute to safeguard and 
protect what we already have. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska realize that 
there are several States today operating 
with runoff election provisions? I have 
not seen any of them brought to chaos. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is much simpler 
because that is all within one sovereign 
State. Who would certify to the grand 
total of a popular vote that a pair of 
candidates would receive? 

Mr. BAYH. That would be up to the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know, but this is the 
Senator’s proposal and I believe that we 
are entitled to know, before we make a 
fundamental change in the Constitution, 
what will flow from that? Will those 
votes be canvassed by Congress in the 
manner that the electoral votes are, or 
does the Senator suggest that an official 
in the executive branch be ordered to 
do it? 

The Senator is proposing that there 
be a total vote of all of the votes in the 
United States in one column. My ques- 
tion is simple. Who will do that? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I suggest 
that if the Senator wants me to be a 
bit more specific—and I am not trying 
to be evasive—this body will work its will 
and determine the best way in which to 
do this. 

I say that each vote in the popular 
vote should be certified as it is now. 

It is a very simple matter, whether it 
is done in a joint session in the House of 
Representatives or by the head of the 
GAO or the Bureau of the Census. I think 
this is a mathematical thing that can 
be handled very simply. 

I would be happy to see the popular 
votes cast the way the electoral votes are 
cast so that we would know the result. 

We now have some freedom of choice 
by which electors are free when they 
cast their votes. On the floor of the 
House the popular votes could be counted 
in the same way. 

Mr. CURTIS. How much time would 
the Senator provide a State? The Sen- 
ator says that we would hold a second 
election within 3 weeks. How much time 
would the Senator give a State to certify 
the votes? 

Mr. BAYH. However long the Senator 
from Nebraska or a majority of this body 
would like. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think 
that is buying a pig in a poke. Under our 
present system, it takes a number of days 
in the various States for local counties 
and boards to certify the votes. They 
then go to a State agency. 

What I am trying to get at is how the 
Senator justifies holding the second elec- 
tion 3 weeks after the first election. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, would the 
Senator rest easier if it were 4 weeks 
instead of 3? 

It should be whatever period of time 
the Senate and House determine to be a 
reasonable time in which to determine 
the vote count of each State. I think that 
immediately following that period of 
time, and without any lengthy campaign 
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period, we could have a second election 
from the top two candidates. 

This is done in States where they have 
runoff elections. We do not find any great 
difficulty on a State-by-State basis, and 
I do not see why it could not be done on 
a national basis. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is dealing 
with one sovereign State. 

Mr. BAYH. Is that not also the case 
insofar as the electors of each individual 
State are concerned? They multiply that 
by 50 and get the certified popular vote 
in each State before determining who 
gets the electoral votes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has studied these things for years. 
How long does it take to do that? Could 
it be done by the first of December? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed this matter with Richard Scam- 
mon, among others. He was former di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Census and 
is a noted writer in this field. He sug- 
gests that with the capabilities we have 
now, this could be done in 3 days. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I would 
make the observation that the electors 
are elected within one sovereign State 
and the results are certified. 

The Senator from Nebraska was elect- 
ed within one sovereign State, as was the 
Senator from Tennessee and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. I foresee no difficulty 
in having each of the 50 States certify 
the results of the popular election any 
more than there is difficulty in having 
States certify to the Secretary of the 
Senate the results of a State election. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, that is 
very helpful. Would the Senator suggest 
that be done according to the presently 
existing State law? 

Mr. BAKER. I think each State ought 
to have a reasonable latitude in decid- 
ing how to do that. 

May I ask a question, if the Senator 
from Indiana would yield briefiy, that 
has occurred to me in the course of his 
colloquy with the Senator from Nebraska. 

I wonder if the Senator from Nebraska 
is telling the Senator from Indiana and 
the Senator from Tennessee that if the 
runoff provision were put at 50 percent, 
instead of 40 percent, that would remove 
his objections, at least as far as the im- 
bedding of the minority requirement in 
the Constitution is concerned. 

I have to confess if that is the case, ex- 
cept for my concern over having it passed 
on now in the well of the House, that 
I would be tempted as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned to change it to 50 per- 
cent. Would the Senator from Nebraska 
feel better with 50 percent? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I feel that 
the runoff is a fatal defect in the meas- 
ure. 

The State Legislature of Nebraska, 
which certifies the results of the election 
of Members of Congress from Nebraska, 
does so after the Member of Congress has 
been sworn in on the basis of no objec- 
tion because the legislature does not 
meet until after Congress convenes. That 
is usually in January and is before the 
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State legislature could certify the election 
results. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Senator 
said that the Legislature of Nebraska has 
to certify the votes. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I suggest to 
the Senator from Nebraska, so that we 
can keep the record straight, that 41 
days now exist between the time the 
people may vote and the time that the 
statutes mandate that the votes of the 
electors be cast. 

That means that between the election 
and the third week in December, that 
legislature has to meet. If they can do it 
to confirm the vote so that the electors 
can cast their votes, it seems to me 
they can do it to ratify the popular vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I am try- 
ing to figure out the timetable proposed 
by the Senator. 

Mr. BAYH. I am not proposing any 
timetable. I have tried to be as courteous 
as possible to the Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. CURTIS. But the Senator is re- 
quiring that that be done. The Senator 
is the chief sponsor of a proposal not to 
change the law, but to change the Con- 
stitution and call for a runoff election. 
I think that we have the right to know, 
not what the Senator’s guess is that Con- 
gress would do, but what the Senator as 
the chief spokesman of this measure 
would feel would be ample time in which 
to hold that election. 

I cannot quite see that we could get 
that done in 3 weeks. 

I believe there are States that have to 
have as much as 10 days for their tabu- 
lations because they involve absentee 
voters, disabled voters, and others. 
Those results have to be certified by 
some State authority. Then some State 
authority would have to certify that to 
someone in Washington, I would assume. 

I will not dwell on the point. However, 
I cannot see any way in which we could 
handle this without the lapse of several 
weeks and ascertain whether we would 
have to have a runoff. Then, after that 
is determined, if we are going to allow 
some time for the parties and candidates 
to prepare for the second election, we 
would have a period of doubt and con- 
fusion and a period when the country, 
particularly in world affairs, would suf- 
fer because of this period of indecision. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, listening 
attentatively to this further colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Indiana, I have ne- 
glected to hear any criticism by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska of the merit and 
equity of the election of the President 
and Vice President by popular vote, ex- 
cept those technical requirements for cer- 
tification. I ask the Senator from Ne- 
braska if there is some technical way 
in which Senate Joint Resolution 1 
could be changed so that popular elec- 
tion of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent would be acceptable to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. CURTIS. I would say that in my 
opinion it would be a better proposal if it 
did not carry the risk of calling for two 
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elections at this time of tremenacous hap- 
penings all over the world, ana happen- 
ings that occur instantly. 

But I will leave that point. I will have 
something to say on my own time about 
the merits of electing a President by 
States, and that is all it is, or electing 
them by individuals. There is nothing 
evil about either one. 

Mr. BAKER. Will the Senator agree 
that the real issue is the relative de- 
sirability of the people electing the Presi- 
dent and Vice President or the States 
electing the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, and the rest is technical? 

Mr. CURTIS. The people elect the 
President in any event. It takes people 
to go in and cast ballots and vote. But 
whether they vote through instrumen- 
talities of the States or in one great 
adding machine operation is the issue. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana a few questions 
about section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. BAYH. While we are on this one 
item could we just proceed a little fur- 
ther? 

Mr. CURTIS. Surely. 

Mr. BAYH. I make that request for 
the sake of continuity. I salute the Sen- 
ator for bringing up this point about the 
runoff. As I suggested earlier, it has been 
a point that has bothered me; that there 
would be some uncertainty if we got 
into a situation where we would have to 
have a runoff. Given the past 200 years 
of history, we would never have had a 
runoff if the ballots had been treated 
across the board. Certainly that is a de- 
sirable criterion for an election scheme. 

Is the Senator suggesting the present 
system has created certainty at each 
election? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not necessarily. But in 
regard to the problems the Senator raises 
about a play for power in the case of a 
tie, or the lack of a majority, I would 
say there are other approaches to that, 
other than the one the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana has offered. It 
seems to me that the issue of voting for 
the President as individuals through the 
instrumentality of their States or of vot- 
ing directly should be debated on its 
merits, and not given a free ride to this 
untried method as the only way to meet 
the threat of someone having undue 
power in the case of a lack of a majority 
in the present system. They are two dif- 
ferent problems and they do not have 
to be tied together. 

Mr. BAYH. I suggest that the Senator 
from Indiana in talking about the un- 
certainty is not alluding to the problem 
of neither candidate getting a majority. 
I was talking about the uncertainty that 
exists even if one of the candidates does 
get a majority. I hope the remarks of 
the Senator from Nebraska, which I am 
anxious to hear, dwell on the 1960 elec- 
tion, when there was a runoff, a recount 
in Hawaii. In the original count Vice 
President Nixon was awarded the elec- 
toral vote of Hawaii. The recount turned 
out differently and the electoral vote 
went to President Kennedy. This was not 
consumated until some time in July 
under the present system. It was only 
then that a recount was vacated or not 
pursued in Dlinois, 
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As I said at the outset, I felt any sys- 
tem devised by man would have the im- 
perfections of man built into it. But life 
itself is a choice of alternatives, and if 
we are dealing with the question of cer- 
tainty, whether it is the certainty of the 
Senator from Indiana or not, it has not 
happened in 200 years. The matter that 
concerns the Senator from Nebraska has 
never happened in 200 years, but the 
matter that concerns the Senator from 
Indiana happened 10 years ago. We 
weigh the alternatives and hopefully we 
get the best package with the least un- 
certainties, 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Of course, the situation 
in Hawaii was a situation that was very 
extreme, and it was a limited and com- 
partmentalized situation. There was no 
hope of overturning the result of that 
election whichever way those three votes 
went. That would not be true under the 
Senator’s proposal because if there were 
a difference of 6,000 votes or 8,000 votes 
every State would have the opportunity 
to participate and would cast votes. In- 
stead of a contest in one State there 
would be contests and recounts and pro- 
ceedings that would be raised in as many 
as 10 or 12 States. That matter was dis- 
cussed thoroughly in the testimony be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary and 
it was generally agreed that that would 
be the result. There was no advantage 
in the recounts in 1960 in most of the 
States because the result in these States 
was such a foregone conclusion, But that 
would not be true if the result were very 
close and if a combination of actual votes 
in any series of States would have the 
impact of throwing the majority—that 
is, the total votes in favor of one candi- 
date—over into the other column. Con- 
ceivably those recounts and election con- 
tests—honest-to-goodness election con- 
tests and not a mechanical recounting 
of the votes—where legal questions are 
involved would take months. 

Recently in a case that reached the 
Supreme Court that involved a race for 
the office of attorney general in Oregon, 
it was not until May the following year 
that the case was considered by the Su- 
preme Court, and that was pretty much 
by default rather than a conscientious 
effort to get those proceedings extended 
further. 

So when we say that no system is per- 
fect, we can grant that, but that does not 
justify or warrant the adoption of a 
measure which would proliferate and 
make serious, dangerous, menacing, and 
even disastrous the alternatives, and that 
is precisely what this would do. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator is eloquent, 
as usual. I must say I am proud to serve 
with him on this subcommittee as well 
as on the Committee on the Judiciary. 
However, his memory of the 1960 elec- 
tion is different than mine. If the recount 
in Hawaii had turned out the other way 
in 1960, then there would have been a 
recount in Illinois where a change of less 
than 8,000 votes could have shifted the 
electoral votes of Illinois. To suggest 
otherwise flies in the fact of history. The 
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suggestion that the present system has 
merit because a handful of votes can be 
distorted and magnified, because chang- 
ing a few popular votes would change a 
large proportion of electoral votes, 
hardly recommends this system as equi- 
table. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is not that process 
limited to those States where the vote 
margin is small under the present com- 
partmentalized system of votes for each 
State? How much further would it have 
gone besides Hawaii and Illinois? In 
most of the States there was such a big 
difference that it would have availed 
them nothing to challenge the results of 
the electoral process. So there is an auto- 
matic braking system in there. If it were 
nothing but a popular vote, then the 
whole system, the whole recount, could 
go on indefinitely; but that is not true 
under the present system. There are only 
a few States now where the margin is so 
small that there can be any hope of over- 
turning the results on a recount. Therein 
lies the trouble with the proposed sys- 
tem. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield now 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I think we 
are anticipating problems in the colloquy 
between the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska and the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana that we do not now have to 
face, because under Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1 as now framed, and as over- 
whelmingly adopted by the House of 
Representatives, it is still the province 
of Congress to decide how it shall be 
handled, to whom certificated, and on 
what basis, Congress can, in its judg- 
ment and wisdom, provide that each of 
the 50 States can certify, just as they 
decide now, as to who will be certified 
as electors. So the question of fraud and 
dilution of the fraud would be the same 
under that system as it is today. 

If we followed a different route and 
said, “We will simply certify the votes 
cast and there will be a single national 
certification,” that would be different. 
There would be a further dilution of the 
fraud. 

I do not intend to be caustic, but I ob- 
serve that the argument on the compart- 
mentalization because it tends to restrict 
the election process smacks a little of 
saying that if the fraud were a little 
fraud, it might be challenged, but if the 
fraud were a massive and overwhelming 
fraud, or if the election were embedded 
in a massive and overwhelming fraud, 
then it would be beyond the pale and no 
one could consider it. 

It seems to me one of the advantages 
of the proposed election process is the 
dilution of fraud—that is, the margin of 
the 8,000 votes which were in dispute in 
Ilinois in 1966 was extraordinarily sig- 
nificant in terms of the electoral vote in 
Illinois—but if we followed the second 
method I have suggested, with our fur- 
ther implementation of it by statute, 
those votes would have been diluted 
greatly if they had been included in the 
total number of votes cast in the United 
States. 

I think, once again, we have a rather 
considerable leeway in deciding the 
question of certification and compart- 
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mentalization after we ratify the con- 
stitutional amendment. That probably is 
the way it ought to be—that something 
having the permanency and dignity of 
a constitutional amendment ought to 
decide the theory and the general prac- 
tice, and that we leave to statute, which 
may be changed more readily, the matter 
of implementation, because circum- 
stances will change more rapidly. 

That is why I asked the distinguished 
junior Senator from Nebraska a moment 
ago whether or not there was some 
change in method of certification for his 
State on a runoff, or the percentage re- 
quired to avoid a runoff, or the elimina- 
tion of runoff entirely that in his judg- 
ment would make direct popular election 
of President and Vice President accept- 
able and agreeable to him. 

We look forward to hearing him on 
that question, and he said he would speak 
further on that subject later. 

This final observation: I think there 
is a tendency in our colloquy to confuse, 
as the saying goes, apples and oranges. 
We are talking about two different things. 
When we speak of the election of a 
minority President, that is one thing, 
which Senate Joint Resolution 1 is di- 
rected to. The other thing is the absolute 
equality of every vote cast for President 
and Vice President. There we have taken 
care of it by the same solution, Senate 
Joint Resolution 1. But they are separate 
problems. They are interrelated only 
casually. 

In this entire colloquy I have heard 
nothing that attacks the proposition that 
direct popular election of President and 
Vice President is the only method by 
which we have absolute equality of every 
vote cast in every State by every person 
under every circumstance. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it is incumbent 
upon the proponents of this measure to 
give the Congress and the country a 
general idea of what they think would 
be a reasonable time for the determina- 
tion as to whether or not there would 
have to be a runoff election, and then 
how long a time they would allow after- 
ward for the printing of the ballots, the 
appearance of the candidates before the 
electorate, even though it is done by tele- 
vision. 

I am not going to press for an answer 
now. I am aware that not all the details 
should be embodied in the Constitution, 
but in debating an amendment to the 
Constitution that calls for certain pro- 
cedure, it is incumbent that we have the 
best possible estimate as to the time in 
which that procedure could be carried 
out. I would like to go to another-—— 

Mr. BAYH. Before the Senator leaves 
that point, let me ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an article from the Dickinson 
Law Review. This article points out 
rather eloquently, and perhaps amaz- 
ingly to some, that under the present 
provisions of the electoral colleges, the 
electors meet on the Monday after the 
second Wednesday in December, only 40 
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days after they are appointed by elec- 
tion. Therefore, if there is a contest in 
any of the States, it must be completed 
6 days prior to that date, only 34 days 
after the election, in order for those votes 
to have a binding effect when they are 
cast. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Dickinson Law Review, June 1961] 
ELECTION CONTESTS AND THE ELECTORAL VOTE 
(By L. Kinvin Wroth*) 

The extremely close presidential election 
of 1960 stirred a problem that has long lain 
dormant. As the result of a recount of the 
popular vote in Hawali, Congress, in its joint 
meeting to count the electoral vote, was pre- 
sented with conflicting returns from a state 
for the first time since the Hayes-Tilden con- 
troversy of 1877. Since the outcome of the 
election was not affected, the joint meeting 
accepted the result of the recount proceed- 
ing, and the votes given by Hawaii's Demo- 
cratic electors were counted? The once fierce- 
ly agitated question of the location and na- 
ture of the power to decide controversies con- 
cerning the electoral vote was thus avoided. 

This question, arising from an ambiguity 
in the Constitution, has long been deemed 
settled by the statutory provisions for the 
count of the electoral vote made in the after- 
math of the Hayes-Tilden controversy.? The 
system for resolving electoral disputes which 
this legislation embodies has never been test- 
ed, however, The events of 1960 raise serious 
doubts as to whether the present provisions 
would be effective either in resolving elec- 
tion contests on their merits or in producing 
a smooth solution to a political crisis on the 
order of 1877. Moreover, Mr. Kennedy’s nar- 
row margin is a reminder that the possibility 
of controversy is always present. With broad 
electoral reforms once again under considera- 
tion in Congress,* it seems appropriate to 
take a fresh look at the present constitution- 
al and statutory scheme for dealing with dis- 
puted electoral votes. 

The basis of our system of electing a Presi- 
dent is laid down in the Constitution, which 
provides that 

“Each State shall appoint in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors, equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in Congress; but no 
Senator or Representative, or person an of- 
fice of trust or profit under the United States 
shall be appointed an elector. 

. s. . . > 

“The Congress may determine the time of 
choosing the electors and the day on which 
they shall give their votes, which day shall be 
the same throughout the United States.‘ 

“The Electors shall meet in their respec- 
tive states and vote by ballot for President 
and Vice President, one of whom, at least 
shall not be an inhabitant of the same state 
with themselves; .. they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as President and 
of all persons voted for as Vice President, 
and of the number of votes for each, which 
lists they shall sign and certify, and trans- 
mit sealed to the seat of the government of 
the United States, directed to the President 
to the Senate;—The President of the Senate 
shall, in the presence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, open all the cer- 
tificates and the votes shall then be count- 
ed;—The person having the greatest number 
of votes for President, shall be President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole 
number of Electors appointed.” 5 

The only other constitutional limitations 
on the election of a President are those 
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which establish the age and citizenship re- 
quirements for eligibility to the office.* 

Pursuant to the constitutional plan the 
electors are “appointed"”—now uniformly by 
popular vote—on the Tuesday after the first 
Monday in November. The procedure for 
counting the vote and ascertaining the re- 
sults varies from state to state,’ but in gen- 
eral it is something like this: The ballots, 
or the contents of the voting machines, are 
tabulated at the polls by precinct election 
judges, who send their tally sheets forward 
to a county canvassing board. This board 
makes an abstract of the votes shown for 
each candidate in the precinct returns, which 
it sends to a state canvassing or returning 
board. The state board tallies all the county 
returns and determines who have been ap- 
pointed electors. This result is then relayed 
to the governor of the state, who under fed- 
eral law is required to make a certificate of 
the result based on this ascertainment and 
forward it to Washington.’ The electors, who 
have also received the governor's certificate 
meet on the Monday after the second 
Wednesday in December to cast their votes, 
which they certify and send to the President 
of the Senate.” On January 6th, at a joint 
meeting of Congress, these votes are opened 
and tabulated and the result declared. 

At a number of points in this process, 
controversies may arise which could affect 
the validity of a state's electoral vote. (1) 
There may be fraud or error at the polls on 
the part of voters or election officials. (2) 
There may be fraud or error in the initial 
count of the ballots at the precinct level. 
(3) There may be fraud or error on the part 
of the county or state canvassing board, or 
one of these agencies may abuse whatever 
powers are given to it by state law. (4) The 
governor may act fraudulently or errone- 
ously in certifying the electors. (5) An elec- 
tor may be appointed who is constitutionally 
ineligible for the office. (6) The electors may 
act erroneously in the signing and sealing of 
their certificates of the vote. (7) The electors 
may cast their votes for an ineligible person. 
(8) The electors may vote on a day other 
than that ordained by Congress. (9) The 
electors may be influenced by fraud or a 
third party may somehow tamper with their 
deliberations. (10) The right of a state to 
participate in an election, or of a particular 
government to attest to the acts of a state 
may be called in question. 

This group of controversies may be divided 
into those concerning the recognition of 
state governments and the status of states; 
those concerning the qualifications and acts 
of the electors in giving their votes; and 
those concerning the manner in which the 
popular vote is given, counted, canvassed and 
communicated to Congress. The problems of 
greatest importance are those of the last 
class, Questions of statehood and the recog- 
nition of state governments are unlikely to 
arise short of another Civil War. When they 
do come up, Congress has sole jurisdiction? 
Questions concerning the electors would be 
important in a great crisis such as that of 
1877, but they involve technicalities which 
are no longer of the essence of our electoral 
system. We view our presidential elections as 
popular elections. If the President is to take 
office free of uncertainty or scandal that 
might weaken his authority, controversies 
concerning the popular vote in a close elec- 
tion must be promptly resolved by a method 
that leayes no doubt of its fairness on the 
merits, 

Problems of all three classes arose during 
the stormy century of legislative history 
which culminated in the Electoral Count Act 
of 1887.4 Controversy focused on the con- 
gressional counting sessions, where three 
great questions were continually agitated. 
First, does the Constitution give the Presi- 


dent of the Senate sole power to exercise 
whatever discretion the count involves, or 
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are the two Houses of Congress the final 
judge of the validity of votes? Secondly, is 
the power to count merely the power to 
enumerate votes given by electors declared 
by state authority to have been appointed, 
or is there power to determine the correct- 
ness of the state authority's declaration and 
to examine the validity of the acts of the 
electors? Thirdly, whatever the scope of the 
power, how is the evidence necessary to a 
decision to be presented, and by what means 
is the decision to be made? 

Close scrutiny of the debates of the Con- 
stitutional Convention reveals no direct dis- 
cussion of these problems. The possibility 
that a dispute might arise with which Con- 
gress would have to deal does not seem to 
have been considered. In fact, the machinery 
of the Electoral College, a compromise be- 
tween popular election and election by Con- 
gress, was designed to provide a means for 
the election of a President free from any 
hint of the evils of Congressional influence?" 
The plain implication of the original scheme 
is that the states in their control of the 
manner of appointment were to provide for 
the settlement of whatever controversies 
might arise. Only local interests would be at 
stake in the appointment process, because 
the electors were to be independent of any 
presidential candidate ** and would thus be 
chosen solely on their own merits, Local au- 
thorities would naturally resolve any contest. 

While state control guarded state interests, 
other features of the plan protected the na- 
tional interest. If certain states failed to ap- 
point electors, the President was still elected 
by a majority of those who were appointed." 
If no state had appointed electors, the provi- 
sions for failure of a majority would come 
into play, and the election would devolve 
upon the House The method for electing a 
President may be contrasted with the provi- 
sions for congressional elections. In the lat- 
ter instance, as Hamilton pointed out in the 
Federalist,* Congress must have ultimate 
control over the manner of election of its 
own members, lest the states, by refusing to 
elect Congressmen, cause the whole structure 
to fall. In the case of the presidency, since 
the House was ready to carry out the election 
if the states failed, congressional control was 
not only undesirable but unnecessary. 

The absence of two elements in the orig- 
inal plan made is impossible to determine 
when a state had failed in its obligations. No 
provision was made for the states to validate 
their choice of electors to Congress, and the 
power to determine what were valid votes 
was neither defined nor expressly granted. 
The former gap was filled in 1792 by a stat- 
ute providing that the “executive authority” 
of each state was to give to the electors a 
certificate of their appointment which they 
were to forward to the President of the Sen- 
ate with their votes™ That this provision 
did not solve the problem, however, became 
apparent as the result of a development un- 
foreseen in the Convention. After a very few 
elections the electors virtually lost their in- 
dependence." Their election thus took on a 
national interest, requiring that the electoral 
votes counted be those given by electors who 
were actually chosen, whatever the executive 
certificate might say. In the absence of pro- 
vision as to the second missing element, it 
was considered that the President of the 
Senate had the power to “count,” and thus 
to determine what votes were to be 
counted. The dangers in such a system, es- 
pecially when that officer was a presidential 
candidate soon appeared, however, and it was 
urged that Congress could by legislation pro- 
vide a more satisfactory procedure. 

These problems were first faced after the 
good will surrounding Washington's admin- 
istrations had been dissipated by strife over 
John Adam’s efforts to deal with the foreign 
and domestic consequences of the French 
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Revolution. In the spring of 1800 both 
Houses of the Federalist Congress, in a last 
ditch effort to stem the tide of Jeffersonian 
Republicanism,™ passed different versions of 
a measure under which a joint committee 
was to meet prior to the count of the vote, 
with “power to examine into all disputes 
relative to the election of President and 
Vice President of the United States, other 
than such as might relate to the number of 
votes by which the electors may have been 
appointed.” All petitions for the contest of 
electoral votes were to be referred to the 
Committee, which was to take any neces- 
sary additional evidence, and make a re- 
port of its entire proceedings, without opin- 
ion, to both Houses. Congress was then to 
meet in joint session, for the count of the 
vote. If objection was made to the vote of 
any state, the Houses were to decide it with- 
out debate in separate session. As passed by 
the House the bill provided that a disputed 
vote was to be counted unless the Houses 
concurred in rejecting it™ The Senate, agree- 
ing in every provision of the bill but this 
one, passed an amendment providing that a 
disputed vote was to be rejected unless the 
Houses concurred in counting it. The House, 
would permit rejection by vote of the Senate 
alone. The bill failed when neither House 
would yield.” 

The bill of 1800 was a measure designed to 
achieve partisan ends. While it prohibited 
Congress from questioning a state’s popular 
vote, it did not bind Congress to accept a 
particular determination of the popular re- 
sult. Since the facts reported by the Com- 
mittee were in no way made the basis of 
the ultimate decision, there was not even a 
procedural guarantee that the result reached 
by the two Houses would be based on a fair 
assessment of the facts. If the bill did not 
provide a satisfactory means of validating a 
state’s votes, however, it left no doubt as 
to where the power to validate lay. Even the 
Republican members of both Houses seemed 
to concede that. Congress had full power to 
deal with the matters over which the bill 
gave it jurisdiction.” In light of this under- 
standing it can be argued that the Twelfth 
Amendment, the remedy for other defects 
appearing in the election of 1800, embodied 
the view that the power to count the vote 
lay in Congress, rather than in the Presi- 
dent of the Senate.* 

No measure materially affecting the elec- 
toral count was passed in the years prior to 
the Civil War,” but on three occasions, Con- 
gress assumed the power to reject the votes 
of a state which had not completed the for- 
malities necessary for admission to the 
Union.” The only other question concerning 
the electoral vote during this period arose 
in 1857, when the votes of Wisconsin, un- 
avoidably given on the wrong day, were 
counted after an inconclusive debate. In 
all four of these cases, the disputed votes had 
no effect on the outcome of the election. 
The only consistent pattern in the debates 
is the call for legislation to deal with the 
problem of the count.“ 

Congress asserted total power over the elec- 
toral vote with the adoption of the Twenty- 
second Joint Rule in 1865. Even more than 
the bill of 1800, the Rule was a political 
measure, passed and used by Republican 
majorities of both Houses to assure control 
over the votes of the recently rebellious 
southern states. It thus contained no ma- 
chinery at all for solution of disputes on the 
facts. The Rule first provided for the joint 
meeting of the two Houses, at which the 
certificates were to be opened by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and read out by tellers. 
The critical portion was as follows: 

“If, upon the reading of any such certifi- 
cate by the tellers, any question shall arise 
in regard to counting the votes therein certi- 
fied, the same having been stated by the 
Presiding Officer, the Senate shall thereupon 
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withdraw, and the question shall be sub- 
mitted to that body for its decision; and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives shall 
in like manner state the question to the 
House of Representatives for its decision; 
and no question shall be decided affirma- 
tively, and no vote objected to shail be 
counted, except by the concurring vote of the 
two Houses, which being obtained, the 
Houses shall immediately reassemble, and 
the Presiding Office shall then announce the 
decision of the question submitted; and 
upon any such question there shall be no 
debate in either House. And any other ques- 
tion pertinent to the object for which the 
two Houses are assembled may be submitted 
and determined in like manner.” * 

Since concurrence was required to count 
a disputed vote, either House, by its negative, 
could cause rejection, This procedure created 
no problem, because in the post Civil War 
political climate there was little prospect of 
disagreement over which votes to reject. 

The Twenty-second Joint Rule was not ap- 
plied in the count of 1865.% In 1869, al- 
though serious questions arose, no votes 
were rejected under the Rule.“ The count of 
1873, in which the Rule was applied to the 
votes of five states, is the first case in which 
a dispute over the popular vote was pre- 
sented to Congress.” In four cases objection 
was made to the acts of the electors and to 
alleged technical faults in the certification.” 
When the votes of Louisiana came up, Con- 
gress for the first time dealt with a “double 
return,” the device with which all subse- 
quent legislation has been designed to deal. 
Two bodies in the state claimed to be the 
final canvassing authority. One had certified 
the state's Grant electors, while the other 
had validated a slate of Democrats, who also 
had the certificate of the governor. After a 
debate in which members of both parties 
said that Congress could look to the fact of 
a disputed election, in order to prevent the 
acceptance of a corrupt return, the Senate 
Committee on Privileges and Elections was 
empowered to investigate the situation.™ The 
Committee found that neither canvass was 
valid, and held that Congress itself could not 
canvass the votes without usurping the 
state’s constitutional powers. The Commit- 
tee's report suggested, however, that it would 
be proper for Congress to go behind the 
governor’s certificate to determine whether a 
legal canvass had been made.” In the count 
proceedings this report was not mentioned, 
but objections based on its facts were made 
and both sets of votes were rejected by con- 
current vote.” 

Under the Twenty-second Joint Rule Con- 
gress not only claimed the power to count, 
but defined that power as permitting it to 
reject an invalid state canvass. As in 1800, 
however, Congress would not undertake to 
decide for itself which electors had actually 
been appointed. Moreover, the make-shift 
fact-finding provisions relied upon were ef- 
fective only because the state contest was 
not material to the outcome of the national 
election. The solution that was reached may 
have been just, as far it went, but it left 
unresolved the question of who actually car- 
ried Louisiana. 

Between 1873 and 1876 Congress tried 
vainly to pass permanent legislation to reg- 
ulate the electoral count. A bill drafted by 
Senator Oliver P. Morton of Indiana passed 
the Senate in February 1875,“ but the House 
failed to act upon it. The bill was in essence 
the Twenty-second Joint Rule, with a pro- 
vision that a single return from a state could 
not be rejected unless both Houses concurred 
in the action, but that in case of a double re- 
turn, no vote could be counted unless both 
Houses concurred. Brief debate was permitted 
in the separate sessions of the Houses, but 
an amendment creating a committee to find 
the facts was rejected.“ Since any serious 
contest would present a double return the bill 
gave no greater guarantee of a non-political 
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decision than did the Rule. When the 44th 
Congress convened in December 1875, the 
House was Democratic for the first time since 
before the Civil War. In this situation the 
Senate did not readopt the Twenty-second 
Joint Rule, in effect repealing it. The Mor- 
ton bill was brought up again in an effort 
to fill the gap, but members of both parties 
apparently felt that the time was not ripe 
for a measure which would permit the action 
of one House to control the other. The bill 
was laid aside for good in August 1876.“ The 
nation thus faced the election of 1876 with 
no machinery for resolving disputes over the 
electoral vote. Perhaps both sides expected a 
close fight and neither wished to put into 
effect a plan which might work to its disad- 
vantage. 

All such expectations were more than justi- 
fied in the election of 1876, which resulted in 
the Hayes-Tiiden controversy, the one great 
test of our electoral system.“ In no other elec- 
tion have disputed electoral votes been suffi- 
cient to affect the outcome. On this occasion 
Tilden, the Democratic candidate, could win 
either by picking up one of twenty contested 
votes or by prevailing in an election in the 
Democratic House. Unless Hayes won all of 
the contested votes, he would lose the presi- 
dency. In the count the chief problem was 
presented by double returns from Florida, 
Louisiana, and South Carolina, where Re- 
publican returning boards, claiming that the 
Democrats had used force and fraud among 
the Negro voters, had thrown out sufficient 
Tilden votes to carry the states for Hayes. 
Questions were also raised as to the eligibility 
of certain Hayes electors in Florida and 
Louisiana, and in Oregon, where the Demo- 
cratic governor had certified a Tilden elector 
in place of the ineligible Republican. To re- 
solve the controversy, a bi-partisan majority 
of both Houses passed an act creating the 
Electoral Commission, a body with “the same 
powers, if any, now .. . possessed by the two 
Houses,” to take evidence upon and arrive at 
a decision of the disputes. In the joint ses- 
sion for the count, single returns were to be 
dealt with as in the Morton Bill.“ Questions 
involving double returns were to be sent to 
the Commission. Its decision was to be bind- 
ing upon Congress in the count, unless re- 
jected by the vote of both Houses. 

The composition of the Commission re- 
flected a game but unsuccessful attempt to 
attain impartiality. It consisted of five Sen- 
ators, five Representatives, and five Justices 
of the Supreme Court, In this group there 
were seven Democrats and an equal number 
of avowed Republicans. The fifteenth man, 
a Justice to be chosen by the other four 
Justices, was to be the neutral balance. After 
Mr. Justice Davis, an independent, thank- 
fully declined the honor in somewhat dubi- 
ous circumstances,” it fell upon Mr. Justice 
Bradley, a Republican, who seemed to the 
Democrats the next most likely to decide 
impartially. Whether for partisan reasons, or 
because he saw the issues that way, Brad- 
ley consistently voted with the Republicans, 
giving Hayes an eight-man majority on every 
important question before the Commission. 
As a result, the view that the decision was 
at least influenced, if not corrupted, by polit- 
ical considerations was widely held at the 
time and seems difficult to avoid today.” 

The main issue before the Commission was 
its power (and thus the power of Congress) 
to go behind a state’s own determination of 
the results of the popular election, as re- 
flected in the findings of the returning board, 
duly certified by the governor. It seems 
clear, that whatever acts of violence the 
Democrats may have committed, in the 
three southern states, the Republican 
boards, in throwing out votes wholesale, had 
exceeded even the broad powers which re- 
construction statutes had given them." The 
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Democrats argued that pursuant to the na- 
tional interest in a true result, the Commis- 
sion should look to the facts of the election 
and find that the Tilden electors had been 
appointed. In the alternative they urged 
that, as in the case of Louisiana in 1873, that 
there were no valid returns from the states 
in question. These arguments failed to per- 
suade the Republican majority of the Com- 
mission, which held by an eight to seven vote 
in each case that it was bound by the certif- 
icates based on results reached by the valid- 
ly constituted state returning boards and 
would look to no evidence of the facts of the 
election.“ The Commision also held that it 
had power to look into eligibility only if in- 
eligibility at the time of voting were alleged. 
In the case of Oregon it made clear that the 
unchallenged result reached by the returning 
board could not be overruled by the gover- 
nor’s certificate.™ In denying that it had 
power to go behind the returns, the majority 
was careful to leave open the possibility that 
Congress might provide by law some proper 
means for determining such questions.* 

The decision of the Commission was ac- 
cepted by the Senate in each case and so 
was binding in the count in spite of rejec- 
tion by the House. The more eager Demo- 
cratic partisans threatened to prolong the 
proceeding past the end of Grant’s term on 
March 4, but other forces were working 
for compromise. Those who honestly feared 
civil tumult worked with those who saw the 
chance for personal advantage in a series of 
desperate negotiations that finally per- 
suaded a majority of the House to desist, in 
time for Hayes to be declared elected on 
March 2. 

Congress had again taken control of the 
power to validate electoral votes, but Demo- 
cratic hopes that the validation would be 
based on the merits of the individual con- 
troversies were illusory. The Commission not 
only refused to make impartial findings of 
fact, but allowed itself to be bound by the 
findings of partisan state agencies that were 
the source of the dispute. In spite of its 
judicial trappings, the Commission was a 
political body, an arm of Congress, and so it 
reached a partisan result. This result did 
not itself resolve the great controversy. It 
rather provided a medium for political com- 
promise. The legal arguments inyolved had 
merit on both sides and would have divided 
Congress unalterably on political lines. The 
Commission prevented such a split by 
reaching a result which one House was 
bound to accept. A House compromise could 
then be reached without loss of face on 
either side. Considering the potential for 
civil disturbance which underlay the Hayes- 
Tilden controversy, an acceptable political 
solution was of great importance. Crisis 
might have been avoided altogether, how- 
ever, if there had already been in effect a 
provision for fair determination of state con- 
troversies on the merits. 

The Hayes-Tilden decision marked the 
end of a fifteen-year period of national crisis 
but it did not halt congressional efforts to 
pass legislation that would solve the prob- 
lems made manifest in 1877. The bill which 
finally became the Electoral Count Act was 
introduced by Senator Edmunds of Vermont 
in May 1878.% Spurred by two close presi- 
dential elections,” the Senate passed the bill 
three times in the next decade, but each 
time could not win the agreement of the 
House.® Finally, in 1887, when the passions 
«©? Reconstruction had cooled, the Republi- 
can Senate and Democratic House of the 
49th Congress were able to pass a compro- 
mise measure in an atmosphere relatively 
free of partisan pressures,” 

The Electoral Count Act as introduced in 
1878 and passed in 1887 involved one signifi- 
cant change from the plan of the Morton 
Bills of 1875-76. If a state provided for the 
determination of contests over the electoral 
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vote, the result of any proceeding under such 
a provision was to be binding on Congress in 
the count. Only in the failure of such a de- 
termination was Congress to have the power 
to reject votes. In its report in December 
1886, the House Select Committee on the 
Election of President and Vice President de- 
scribed the effect of the proposed legislation: 

“The bill provides the means of determin- 
ing what is the vote, how it shall be counted, 
its count, and the authoritative declaration 
of the result. 

“The two Houses are by the Constitution 
authorized to make the count of the elec- 
toral votes. They can only count legal votes, 
and in doing so must determine from the best 
evidence to be had, what are legal votes; and 
if they cannot agree upon which are legal 
votes, then the state which has failed to 
bring itself under the plain provisions of the 
bill and failed to provide for the determina- 
tion of all questions by her own authorities 
will lose her vote. 

“Congress having provided by this bill that 
the State tribunals may determine what 
votes are legal coming from that State, and 
that the two Houses shall be bound by this 
determination, it will be the State’s own 
fault if the matter is left in doubt.” ” 

The great problems of the first century of 
our electoral system seemed solved. A meas- 
ure had finally been passed providing for a 
fair determination of the facts of individual 
contests that would be binding upon Con- 
gress in the count. The national interest ina 
true result was thus vindicated without of- 
fense to state control of the process of ap- 
pointment. While Congress claimed full 
power to validate votes, its role was limited 
to cases in which a state had failed to set- 
tle its own disputes and to questions beyond 
state competence. If the Act worked in prac- 
tice, no dispute could again disrupt the or- 
derly process of a presidential election. 

The pertinent provisions of the Electoral 
Count Act as presently found in the United 
States Code™ are as follows: 

“Tf any State shall have provided, by laws 
enacted prior to the day fixed for the ap- 
pointment of the electors, for its final de- 
termination of any controversy or contest 
concerning the appointment of all or any 
of the electors of such State, by judicial or 
other methods or procedures, and such deter- 
mination shall have been made at least six 
days before the time fixed for the meeting 
of the electors, such determination made 
pursuant to such law so existing on said day, 
and made at least six days prior to said time 
of meeting of the electors, shall be conclu- 
sive, and shall govern in the counting of the 
electoral votes as provided in the Constitu- 
tion, and as hereinafter regulated, so far as 
the ascertainment of the electors appointed 
by such State is concerned.” @ 

Congress is to meet in joint session in the 
House at one P.M. on January 6th for the 
count of the vote, with the President of the 
Senate in the chair. The latter is to open 
“all the certificates and papers purporting 
to be certificates of the electoral votes,” in 
alphabetical order by states and hand them 
to tellers who are to read them out. 

“Upon such reading of any such certificate 
or paper, the President of the Senate shall 
call for objections, if any. Every objection 
shall be made in writing, and shall state 
clearly and concisely, and without argument 
the ground thereof, and shall be signed by 
at least one Senator and one member of the 
House of Representatives before the same 
shall be received. When all objections made 
to any vote or paper from a State shall have 
been received and read, the Senate shall 
thereupon withdraw, and such objections 
shall be submitted to the Senate for its deci- 
sion; and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives shall, in like manner, submit 
such objections to the House of Representa- 
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tives for its decision; and no electoral vote 
or votes from any state which shall have 
been regularly given by electors whose ap- 
pointment has been lawfully certified to ac- 
cording to Section 6 of this title™ from 
which but one return has been received shall 
be rejected, but the two Houses concurrently 
may reject the vote or votes when they agree 
that such vote or votes have not been so 
regularly given by electors whose appoint- 
ment has been so certified. If more than one 
return or paper purporting to be a return 
from a State shall have been received by the 
President of the Senate, those votes, and 
those only, shall be counted which shall have 
been regularly given by the electors who are 
shown by the determination mentioned in 
Section 5 of this title% to have been ap- 
pointed, if the determination in said section 
provided for shall have been made . . .but in 
case there shall arise the question which of 
two or more of such State authorities deter- 
mining that electors have been appointed, 
as mentioned in Section 5 of this title, is 
the lawful tribunal of such State, the votes 
regularly given of those electors, and those 
only, of such State shall be counted whose 
title as electors the two Houses, acting sep- 
arately, shall concurrently decide is sup- 
ported by the decision of such State so au- 
thorized by its law; and in such case of more 
than one return or paper purporting to be a 
return from a State, if there shall have been 
no such determination of the question in the 
State aforesaid, then those votes, and those 
only, shall be counted which the two Houses 
shall concurrently decide were cast by law- 
ful electors appointed in accordance with the 
laws of the State, unless the two Houses, 
acting separately, shall concurrently decide 
such votes not to be the lawful votes of the 
legally appointed electors of such State. But 
if the two Houses shall disagree in respect 
of the counting of such votes, then, and in 
that case, the votes of the electors whose ap- 
pointment shall have been certified by the 
executive of the State under the seal thereof, 
shall be counted." © 

A survey of the sessions of Congress called 
to count the vote under the Electoral Count 
Act shows that prior to 1961 no question was 
presented to any count that might have 
called any of these provisions into play.” 
It is thus necessary to look closely at the 
language of the Act and its legislative his- 
tory in order to understand its operation and 
effect in dealing with the problems of single 
and double returns so familiar to its drafters. 

(1) Single Returns, If those who wish to 
contest the vote of a state have not sent 
forward a paper purporting to be a certificate 
of the electoral votes which they urge to be 
the correct ones, then the return which Con- 
gress has received is given virtually binding 
effect. The intention here was to insure that 
the election result reached by proper state 
authority would not be questioned in Con- 
gress if it were unchallenged in the State. 
Even in such a case, however, Congress must 
have power to see that the state governor 
has certified the results actually reached in 
the state canvass, and to deal with any ir- 
regularity in the acts of the electors.” By 
concurrent action the Houses may thus reject 
even yotes in a single return that they find 
not “regularly given by electors whose ap- 
pointment has been lawfully certified to” 
by the executive authority of the state un- 
der the terms of the Act. 

The power of Congress over a single re- 
turn is carefully limited to these two areas, 
but even in carrying out this mandate, diffi- 
cult problems of interpretation could arise. 
Presumably yotes “regularly given” are given 
in accordance with the requirements of the 
Constitution as to time and form. The lan- 
guage undoubtedly also means that the elec- 
tors have acted without mistake or fraud. 
Does it have the further meaning that they 
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have voted for an eligible candidate? Like- 
wise, votes “lawfully certified to” would seem 
to be votes certified to in accordance with 
the terms of the Act. Presumably the phrase 
also extends to a case in which the gover- 
nor has certified electors other than those 
shown to have been elected by the state can- 
vass, as in the case of Oregon in 1877. Could 
Congress look further under this provision 
and refuse to accept a governor's certificate 
based on a canvass illegally made? Does a 
vote cast by an ineligible elector otherwise 
properly certified to, who is ineligible to the 
office of elector fall within either of these 
categories upon which Congress may act? 
These unanswered questions could lead to 
the arbitrary congressional action which the 
Act sought to avoid. 

(2) Double Returns. Since a return need 

only “purport” to be a certificate of the vote 
to merit consideration under the Act, in any 
serious contest, double returns will be pre- 
sented. There are four situations which may 
arise, 
(a) Final Determination by Appropriate 
State Authorities. The state contest provision 
was considered the central provision of the 
Act. Since the result of a contest was to be 
absolutely binding upon Congress as to the 
identity of the electors,“ a return so vali- 
dated would be counted if otherwise proper. 
The Act requires that only votes “regularly 
given” must be counted. The implication 
seems clear that votes not meeting this 
standard could be rejected as in the case of 
a single return,” and the problems of inter- 
pretation in that case would again be pres- 
ent. 

Unfortunately the contest provisions pre- 
sent such difficulties, both of interpretation 
and application, that in the great majority 
of cases they will not apply. In the first place 
there is another problem of definition. Al- 
though the language of the Act was intended 
to give the states the broadest latitude to 
provide for the final determination of con- 
tests by any means—judicial or otherwise— 
only 19 states have passed contest legislation 
expressly dealing with presidential electors in 
any way.” In the remaining states a variety 
of provisions exist which deal generally with 
election contests. In these states the courts 
would first have to decide whether they had 
jurisdiction in a contest involving electors.” 
If a state court took jurisdiction, Congress 
would then face two questions: (1) Does the 
language of the Electoral Court Act include 
contest provisions which do not specifically 
deal with electors? (2) If the state result is 
otherwise binding, is it the “final determina- 
tion” envisioned by the Act? The Act does 
not provide for the decision of such ques- 
tions, There seem to be grounds for argu- 
ment that concurrence would be required to 
reject a state determination on these 
grounds, as in the case of a single return, but 
the question is open. 

Problems of definition aside, there is a fur- 
ther difficulty in the time provisions of the 
Act. In Edmund’s original bill a state deter- 
mination made at any time prior to the date 
of the meeting of the electors would bind 
Congress. To insure that contests would be 
completed, the electors were to be appointed 
on the first Tuesday in October and were not 
to meet until the first Monday in January.” 
In the Act as passed, although a November 
election day was retained and the require- 
ment that a state determination be made at 
least six days prior to the meeting of the 
electors was added,” contests were still prac- 
ticable, because the electoral meeting was to 
be on the second Monday in January.® When 
the Twentieth Amendment changed Inaugu- 
ration Day from March 4 to January 20, the 
legislation enacted to implement it made a 
corresponding change in these provisions.” 
The electors now are to meet on the Monday 
after the second Wednesday in December, 
only 40 days after they are appointed. In 
order to be of binding effect, a contest must 
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be completed six days prior to that date, a 
mere 34 days after the election. 

In only two states are the election contest 
provisions certain to produce a final result 
within this short period.” In the rest, finality 
would depend on a number of factors, such 
as the diligence of the contestant, the suc- 
cess of his opponent with delaying tactics, 
the number of votes questioned, and the 
time limitations of the contest procedure. 

The aftermath of the 1960 election high- 
lights the time problem. In Hawali the offi- 
cial count of the popular vote showed that 
Mr. Nixon had carried the state by a mere 
141 votes out of some 184,000 cast. In the 
latter part of November the Democratic elec- 
tors petitioned in the circuit court for a 
recount, which was allowed on December 
18th, over the protest of the State Attorney 
General that federal law required a decision 
six days prior to the meeting of the electors.” 
Both sets of electors met on the appointed 
day, December 19, 1960, and cast their votes. 
The governor of Hawaii gave his certificate 
to the Republican electors. On December 30, 
1960, the court handed down its decree, 
finding that the Kennedy electors had pre- 
vailed by 115 votes. On January 4, 1961, the 
governor forwarded to the Administrator of 
General Services a copy of the court decree 
and his revised certificate, validated the 
Democrats.” In the counting session the cer- 
tificate of the Republican electors with its 
validation by the governor, the certificate 
of the Democratic electors, and the governor's 
revised certificate were all presented. After 
ascertaining that there was no objection, Mr. 
Nixon, presiding as Vice President, accepted 
the revised determination, with a careful 
statement that he was not to be considered 
as setting a precedent." With the best will 
in the world the contestants in Hawaii were 
not able to reach a result until seventeen 
days after the deadline set in the Act. If 
Hawail’s three votes could have affected 
Mr. Kennedy's lead, Republican objections 
to the acceptance of the decree as binding 
would have been sound, whatever their fate 
in a Democratic Congress. 

In Illinois, where Mr. Kennedy had pre- 
vailed by 8900 votes out of 44, million cast, 
Republicans launched a vigorous campaign 
to uncover vote frauds in heavily Democratic 
Cook County and carry the state’s 27 electoral 
votes for Mr. Nixon.“ Amidst charges and 
counter-charges, they soon discovered that 
even without hindrance from Democratic 
election Officials, it would be impossible to 
achieve a result in time.™ They then urged 
that there was sufficient evidence of fraud 
that the State Election Board could refuse 
to certify the Democratic electors.“ After 
maximum delay the Board, which was four- 
to-one Republican, certified the Kennedy 
electors, in the absence of “an overwhelm- 
ing showing of fraud.” = While the Republi- 
can tactics had an obvious political motiva- 
tion, the episode illustrates that in a state 
the size of Illinois,“ any kind of final state 
determination would be impossible within 
the time allowed by the Electoral Count Act. 
The combination of inappropriate procedures, 
large numbers of votes to be recounted, and 
delaying tactics would undoubtedly mean 
that in any serious contest no state result 
could be reached six days prior to the meet- 
ing of the electors. 

(b) Conflicting Determinations by Difer- 
ent State Authorities. The question of which 
state tribunal has been empowered by the 
legislature to determine contests could arise 
either in a dispute between two groups of 
men, each claiming to be the same final au- 
thority, or between two different tribunals, 
each claiming the power to act under a dif- 
ferent provision of state law. The drafters of 
the Act left the decision of this problem to 
Congress. The concurrence of the two Houses 
was necessary for an affirmative result, as in 
any question of the recognition of a state 
government.” If the Houses cannot agree on 
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the authoritative determination, or, if, as in 
the case of Louisiana 1873, they agree that 
no determination was authoritative, the 
principle of the Twenty-second Joint Rule is 
applied and no vote from the state in ques- 
tion is counted. This result follows regard- 
less of the governor’s action. Congress in this 
case looks to the executive certificate only 
as evidence of the decision reached by & 
tribunal authorized by the state legislature. 
If the decision of the authorized tribunal 
cannot be made out, then there is no valid 
return for the governor to certify.“ Congress 
must here decide a difficult factual and legal 
question, in addition to the problems already 
noted in the cases of single returns and sin- 
gle determinations. 

(c) No Determination by State Authori- 
ties. As the previous discussion of state con- 
test provisions indicates, this situation is the 
one most likely to arise. If the Houses are in 
agreement, they can decide to count any set 
of votes that they find to have been “cast by 
lawful electors appointed in accordance with 
the laws of the State.” This language pre- 
sents difficulties. If double returns are pre- 
sented they must be based on conflicting ver- 
sions of the true state canvass. The decision 
of the governor should not be permitted to 
bind Congress if the state has not made him 
its final canvassing authority, but how far 
may Congress go? Is it limited to determining 
whicn of the two contesting bodies is the 
lawfully appointed canvassing board of the 
state, or can it find that the lawfully ap- 
pointed board has itself violated state law in 
the manner of its canvass? ® If the Act really 
does embody a policy that Congress may act 
in the national interest to find the true re- 
sult when the states have failed to do so,” 
then the latter course should be permissible. 
There might be practical limitations on 
reaching a fair result in the case, however. 
If the question were merely one of the legal 
effect of the board’s action, the decision 
would be easy to make, but if the board had 
taken no action, and there were unresolved 
contests in the state, Congress would be ill- 
equipped to solve the problem on its merits, 

If the House disagrees, then the votes 
certified by the state executive are counted. 
Presumably the Houses could then agree that 
some or all of the votes so certified were not 
“lawful,” that is, not “regularly given” ™ 
and so reject them. This turnabout, however, 
is politically unlikely. The provision reflects 
a long-standing concern that no votes should 
fail merely through disagreement of the 
Houses, but it seems more dangerous than 
the ill that it is meant to cure. In an elec- 
tion where contested votes in one or two 
states are decisive, the actual choice of a 
President will devolve upon the governors, 
who may act to serve a personal interest in 
the outcome. 

(d) No Executive Certification; Conflicting 
Certificates. None of the returns presented 
may have a valid certificate because the goy- 
ernor has refused to certify any electors, or 
because one who has certified yotes may have 
done so without authority under state law. 
There may be two claimants to the office of 
governor, or to the right to exercise executive 
authority under state law, each of whom has 
certified a different return. In these cases if 
the two Houses concur, either return may 
be counted, subject to the problems noted 
in the case where there is a governor’s cer- 
tificate. If the House disagree, the clear im- 
plication of the Act is that the vote of the 
state fails altogether, merely through lack of 
concurrence," 

The contest provisions of the Electoral 
Count Act were intended to provide a bal- 
ance of the state interest in the process of 
appointment and the federal interest in 
reaching a result free of fraud or unfair- 
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ness in time to inaugurate the winning can- 
didate. If these provisions work as planned, 
contests over the popular vote will be resolved 
in a fair manner, and few matters will be 
left to the decision of Congress, State con- 
tests are not likely to be effective, however. 
All disputes—even those involving the facts 
of the popular election—will thus be pre- 
sented to Congress in the first instance. 

The questions of fact or law which Con- 
gress must resolve in these disputes are prob- 
lems of the sort which courts are accustomed 
to decide, but Congress is not a court. The 
facts upon which a court bases its decision 
are adduced according to stringent rules of 
evidence, and the legal questions before it 
are decided under long-established canons of 
construction and interpretation. At best Con- 
gress can get its facts at second hand through 
the medium of an investigating committee,” 
with only a little further light to be shed 
during the brief debate which the act per- 
mits. Moreover, even if the facts are carefully 
and completely put before it, Congress is un- 
der no obligation to justify its decision by 
reference to the evidence or to rules of law. 
Courts may not be free from bias and preju- 
dice in their treatment of the issues before 
them, but the paraphernalia with which 
their decisions are surrounded at least forces 
them to carry the burden of self-justifica- 
tion. Moreover, courts decide single cases, 
whereas Congress would unavoidably be deal- 
ing with the entire range of political ques- 
tions involved in the election. There is no 
way of demonstrating whether each Con- 
gressman who votes on a question such as 
an electoral contest would pose is deciding 
it on the merits, but it. is a fair inference 
that he is not.™ Perhaps he should not even 
be expected to so decide, since he was elected 
to serve the political interests of those whom 
he represents. Congress is thus not only ill- 
equipped to solve the kind of problems which 
it will face, but is more than likely to decide 
these problems according to political needs. 
It is difficult to imagine public confidence of 
a high order in an election result arrived at 
in this manner. 

If the Houses of Congress are of differing 
parties, partisanship may reach such heights 
that no decision under the Act is possible. 
While there is some question as to the effect 
of the rejection of yotes on the number need- 
ed for a majority,™ the situation could arise 
in which enough votes were rejected to throw 
the election into the House.” If in spite of 
the provision of the Act designed to guard 
against dilatory tactics, the count is pro- 
longed past January 20th, the Speaker of the 
House would assume the presidency until one 
of the candidates should have qualified, or 
until the next election, if the deadlock is im- 
penetrable.” In either case, while the coun- 
try is not left without a leader, the public 
is unlikely to feel that its interests have been 
served in the choice. 

Congressional control of any phase of the 
appointment of electors can be justified only 
if it serves the interest of all the states in 
finality and accuracy of result. The Electoral 
Count Act gives to Congress a substantial 
measure of control, but it fails to serve the 
requisite national interest. If a dispute arose 
the mechanism of the Act would undoubt- 
edly lead Congress to a final result, but a 
President chosen in this way could never 
completely refute the charge that his title 
depended on mistake or illegality in the elec- 
tion process. 

The Electoral Count Act must be revised to 
provide for the impartial and conclusive set- 
tlement of all contests arising out of popular 
vote. It is possible that the number of such 
contests could be reduced by state election 
law reform and their effect minimized by 
change in or abolition of the Electoral Col- 
lege,“ but prospects for these developments 
are unclear. The dangers in an unresolved 
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electoral dispute are clear, however, and pro- 
vision must be made to meet them, whatever 
other reforms are enacted. 

There are at least four possible methods by 
which the present system might be improved. 
The basic pattern of the existing legislation 
could be retained, with revisions that would 
make effective its original provisions for the 
final determination of state contests by state 
authority. The existing legislation could be 
strengthened by making a state determina- 
tion within certain time limits mandatory, 
with an alternative action in federal court 
if the state failed to provide an appropriate 
procedure. Exclusive jurisdiction of contests 
could be lodged in the federal courts. Finally, 
federal control might be established over all 
phases of the presidential election. Federal 
contest jurisdiction is the most satisfactory 
of these alternatives. Technical changes in 
the present plan would not insure a state 
finding in every case, because the require- 
ment of a timely proceeding is not binding. 
If the state proceeding was made mandatory, 
this objection would be met, but the removal 
proceedings would be cumbersome and sub- 
ject to abuse by a dilatory defendant. A pro- 
vision for total federal control, which would 
have to be made by constitutional amend- 
ment, would totally defeat the wisdom of the 
original plan by making the executive at least 
indirectly subject to control by Congress, 

Exclusive federal jurisdiction of contests 
offers a number of advantages. It insures 
that questions which are suitable only for 
judicial decision are heard by a tribunal 
versed in the law and accustomed to the role 
it must play. It. utilizes the federal judiciary. 
State judges and other state officials are 
often subject to election and may be de- 
pendent upon a local political leader with 
national ambitions. Federal judges, on the 
other hand, having life tenure, are less likely 
to be influenced by partisan considerations,” 
Other advantages are procedural. Congress 
can provide a schedule for filing, hearing and 
decision of all contests. Since this schedule 
and other rules of procedure applied by the 
federal courts will be uniform, a contest in 
any state will be decided according to a 
single standard and within the time require- 
ments of the electoral system. 

For maximum fairness and effectiveness the 
plan must contain certain features, Selection 
of judges on an impartial basis must be pro- 
vided for in advance, perhaps by requiring 
each circuit to establish an election contest 
calendar prior to the election,“ The impor- 
tance of the questions to be decided and 
their potential for conflict with state author- 
ity might justify trial before a special three 
judge court.“ The court should have juris- 
diction of all questions arising out of the 
popular election which affect the validity of 
votes and the accuracy and fairness of the 
count and canvass. To preserve state control 
over the manner of appointment the court 
would be bound to apply state election law 
in these matters.“ The court’s jurisdiction 
should further extend to questions of the 
eligibility of the electors under the Constitu- 
tion. It should be made clear that an objec- 
tion on these grounds is waived unless it is 
raised during the contest proceeding. In ad- 
dition to the ordinary powers of a trial court 
to compel testimony and subpoena docu- 
ments, the court should have express power 
to order the preservation of the ballots for 
a recount under the direction of a court- 
appointed master.™ 

A maximum of sixty days should be al- 
lowed between election day and the date of 
meeting of the electors. A complaint could 
be filed at any time after the election and 
until ten days after the completion of the 
state canvass. Answer and hearing should 
follow within ten days at most, This period 
is none too long for settling a controversy in 
a major state, but the nation cannot afford 
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& longer period of uncertainty between ad- 
ministrations. At this point the interest in 
continuity of government must prevail even 
over the interest in an absolutely accurate 
result. The shortness of the time limit will 
be alleviated to some extent by procedures 
designed to achieve the maximum speed com- 
mensurate with fairness and accuracy. More- 
over, the short time limitations will tend to 
prevent the bringing of exploratory contests 
without specific claims of mistake or fraud. 
Provision for direct appeal to the Supreme 
Court within the time limit should be made. 

To eliminate the double return problem 
altogether, the court rather than the state 
governor should certify the electors to Con- 
gress, even in states where no contest has 
been brought. Upon completion of the can- 
vass the final state canvassing authority 
should certify its results to the appropriate 
court. If a contest has been, or is filed, the 
court should hear it and certify the result 
to Congress, If no contest is filed within ten 
days after the final state canvass is received, 
the court should forward the state certificate 
with the endorsement that it is uncontested. 
In any case Congress will be bound to accept 
as duly appointed and as eligible those elec- 
tors named in the certificate of the court, 
subject to the action of the Supreme Court 
on appeal. 

Certain questions will necessarily remain 
for Congress to decide. As previously noted, 
no other authority can determine the right 
of a state to participate in an election, or of 
a given government to represent it. If such 
a situation arose, the court might properly 
refuse jurisdiction. As long as there are elec- 
tors, there will be the possibility that they 
will carry out their trust in a fraudulent or 
erroneous manner. The vestigial nature of 
the office and the publicity attendant on any 
effort to corrupt them decrease the probabil- 
ity that such problems will arise. If they do 
come up, they must be left to Congress. A 
tribunal can be appointed to find the facts, 
but the action which Congress will take on 
the findings is not as clear as in the case of 
a contested election. Whether a given devi- 
ation is sufficient ground for disfranchizing 
all who voted for a challenged elector is a 
policy question which only Congress should 
answer. Finally, if for some reason the 
judicial system failed to reach a result, the 
old problems would be present, This situ- 
ation, too, is an unlikely one. Should it come 
to pass, Congress would have to decide the 
underlying questions as best it could. 

In those questions which are remitted to 
Congress, the present provision for accept- 
ance only by the separate and concurrent 
vote of the two Houses should be retained. 
No plan can eliminate the political motiva- 
tions of individual legislators. When the two 
Houses act as legislative bodies, however, in- 
dividual prejudice is at once removed from 
the final decision, and they may serve as a 
check on one another. If the Houses are di- 
vided, they refiect a divided sentiment in the 
country. In these circumstances it is better 
that a vote not be counted at all than that 
one House be able to dictate a result. 

The effect of the rejection of votes on the 
number needed for a majority should be 
made clear.*” If it is found that there was no 
valid election in a state, then no electors 
were appointed there, and the number needed 
for a majority should not include the votes 
of that state. Likewise, the votes of a state 
excluded from the count by Congress for 
failure to comply with the conditions of 
statehood do not reflect electors who have 
been appointed, and should reduce the ma- 
jority figure accordingly. When votes are re- 
jected for reasons that do not have to do 
with failure of appointment, rejection should 
have no effect on the majority. 

A statutory provision for federal court 
jurisdiction of contests over the appointment 
of presidential electors could be enacted by 
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Congress under the Constitution as it now 
stands. Until the passage of the Electoral 
Count Act of 1887 Congress had always re- 
fused to look into the facts of a state elec- 
tion. It was often suggested, however, that 
Congress could, by legislation passed prior 
to the election, give itself the power to do 
so. The Electoral Count Act may be con- 
strued as an expression of this view.” If 
Congress itself can step in to protect the na- 
tional interest in honest and accurate elec- 
tion results, there would seem to be nothing 
to prevent the delegation of the task to the 
federal courts. 

The power of Congress to establish federal 
jurisdiction over contests in presidential 
elections has never been ruled on by the 
courts. In the absence of specific provision 
it is clear that no such jurisdiction exists.“ 
The Supreme Court has recognized that state 
power over the appointment of electors is 
broad enough to justify state prosecution 
of violations of state law in presidential elec- 
tion. This state jurisdiction is not exclu- 
sive, however. The federal courts would un- 
doubtedly take jurisdiction of a criminal or 
civil proceeding under the appropriate Civil 
Rights Acts, based on a discriminatory dep- 
rivation by state action of the right to vote 
in a presidential election.** Moreover, the 
the court has upheld statutory criminal pen- 
alties for individual action which interferes 
with the lawful conduct of presidential elec- 
tions. This decision was justified on the 
ground that Congress has inherent power to 
protect the vital structure of the nation by 
preserving the purity of elections.“ 

With this inherent power Congress may 
provide a means for settling contests over 
the appointment of electors. Each state has 
a right to control the manner of appoint- 
ment of its electors, but this right does not 
permit a state to determine that it shall ap- 
point no electors, or that its appointment 
process shall be tainted with fraud or error. 
Any candidate for the office of elector, or any 
voter for that office, as a citizen of the 
United States, has a right to insist that the 
states carry out their function in a manner 
that will insure the integrity of the na- 
tional government. That right is one granted 
by the federal Constitution. The mere fact 
that the Constitution provides that the right 
shall be made effective through state law 
does not deprive the federal courts of juris- 
diction. There are numerous other situa- 
tions in which rights that are defined by 
state law may be enforced in federal court ™4 
In each such instance a national interest is 
present which establishes the right to fed- 
eral enforcement. Diversity jurisdiction em- 
bodies a national interest in providing jus- 
tice for citizens outside of their own states. 
The interest involved in admiralty is that 
in having a single forum to dispense a uni- 
form maritime law.“* Here, the clear na- 
tional interest is in preserving national sta- 
bility through a fair and accurate presi- 
dential election. 

Although there are strong arguments in 
favor of congressional power to provide by 
statute for electoral contests, it would be de- 
sirable to make the necessary changes by 
constitutional amendment. Legislation is 
now pending in Congress for amendments 
which would provide other much-needed re- 
forms in the electoral system." In an amend- 
ment is finally passed that alters the system 
in such a way that the requirements for con- 
test provisions will be radically changed, the 
location of the power to resolve contests un- 
der it should be made explicit. Even if the 
basic structure of the electoral system is 
altered only in minor detail, the chance to 
make a new provision for contests should not 
be overlooked. At the very least, an amend- 
ment should provide that Congress may re- 
solve, or pass legislation to resolve, all con- 
troversies arising out of the count or canvass 
of the popular vote.“ While such a provision 
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would finally settle the question of the loca- 
tion of the power to resolve disputes, it 
would not insure a timely and accurate reso- 
lution in every contest. Even if Congress were 
to pass legislation, there is good reason to 
expect that in a real crisis the provisions 
might be evaded or ignored altogether. Clear- 
ly, if the President approved, legislation pro- 
viding an ad hoe political solution for a par- 
ticular crisis could be passed, whatever prior 
statutes said. For this reason a constitutional 
amendment should make clear that contests 
involving the popular vote are to be decided 
by the federal courts in a trial on the merits. 
The plan could then be implemented by leg- 
islation similar to that suggested in the 
absence of constitutional change. 

In a government of divided powers, no 
judicial decision, however fair, can prevent 
Congress from exercising its political au- 
thority in the election of a President. On the 
other hand, a Congress which hopes to pre- 
serve political stability cannot exercise its 
authority in a manner that is so clearly 
erroneous or self-seeking that it is offensive 
to the electorate at large. A legislative scheme 
that provides stringent measures for the fair 
decision of election contests will act as a 
check on arbitrary action. If Congress ignores 
or evades such a scheme, it carries a heavy 
burden of demonstrating that it has gov- 
erned fairly. The present system for resolving 
contests imposes no such burden. Fair- 
minded men could reach a fair result under 
it, but unfair men could easily act to serve 
their own interests. In either case there is no 
certainty that the result reached is the true 
one. 

The President of the United States will in- 
creasingly require strength based on national 
and international respect if he is to guide the 
nation through times of mounting crisis. 
This respect will not come to one who is 
elected under the slightest suspicion of error 
or fraud. To insure that no electoral contest 
will mar or disrupt the orderly succession to 
the presidency in the difficult future, Con- 
gress must give to the federal courts the 
power to reach a timely, final, and binding 
decision of all controversies. 


FOOTNOTES 


*Teaching Fellow, Dickinson School of 
Law; B.A., Yale University; LL.B., Harvard 
University. 

1107 Conc. Rec. 281-284 (daily ed., Jan. 6, 
1961). For an account of the proceedings in 
Hawaii, see infra, notes 78-81. 

2Act of Feb. 3, 1887, ch. 90, 24 Stat. 373, 
{hereinafter referred to as the Electoral 
Count Act]. For subsequent legislative his- 
tory, see infra, notes 61, 63, and 76. The Act 
provoked considerable debate following its 
passage, but recent commentators have 
treated it only In passing, or have viewed it 
as solving all problems. See Burgess, The 
Law of the Electoral Count, 3 Pow, Sct. Q. 633 
(1888); Carlisle, Dangerous Defects in Our 
Electoral System, 24 Forum 257, 264 (1897); 
DOUGHERTY, THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 214-249 (1906); Tansill, Con- 
gressional Control of the Electoral System, 34 
YALE L.J. 511, 524 (1925); Mullen, The Elec- 
toral College and Presidential Vacancies, 9 
Mp. L. REV. 28, 41-42 (1948); Dixon, Electoral 
College Procedure, 3 WEST. Pou. Scr. Q. 214 
222-223 (1950); WILMERDING, THE ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE XI (1958). 

® Infra, note 117. 

*U.S. Const. art. IT, § 1 

5 See infra, notes 18 and 28. 

* U.S. Const. art II, § 1. 

73 U.S.C. § 1 (1958). As to state methods of 
appointment, see Wilkinson, The Electoral 
Process and the Power of the States, 47 A.B. 
A.J 251, 253-4 (1961). 

5 See Harris, ELECTION ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 236-307 (1934). 

*3 U.S.C. §6 (1958). See infra, note 63, 

3 U.S.C. §§ 7-11. To insure safe arrival of 
the electors’ certificates, five duplicates are 
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deposited with various other officers. Id., § 11. 
Provision is made for the President of the 
Senate to send for these duplicates if neces- 
sary. Id., §§ 12-14. See 20 Ops, Att’y GEN. 522 
(1893). 

u Id., §§ 15-18. 

13 See infra, note 30. 

® See infra, note 53. 

u Supra, note 2. The history of the electoral 
system can be only sketched here. For fuller 
treatment, see McKNIGHT, THE ELECTORAL 
SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES (1878); DOUGH- 
ERTY, Op: cit. supra, note 2; STANWOOD, A His- 
TORY OF THE PRESIDENCY FROM 1788 TO 1897 
(Bolton ed. 1926); Tansill, supra, note 2. A 
complete compilation of all congressional 
proceedings on the subject from 1789 until 
1876 may be found in House Special Commit- 
tee on Counting Electoral Votes, H.R. Misc. 
Doc. No. 18, 44th Cong., 2d Sess. (1877) 
{Hereinafter cited as Counting Electoral 
Votes]. When appropriate, reference will be 
made to this work, rather than to the orig- 
inal sources in the congressional debates. 
Dates will be given, however, so that the 
referenced matter may be found in the 
original. 

15 See 2 RECORDS OF THE FEDERAL CONVEN- 
TION OF 1787 109, 501 (Farrand ed., 1911). 
The Convention wavered between election by 
Congress and a number of other methods. 
The Congressional plan was actually ap- 
proved and then reconsidered. Id. 101, 171. 

12 U.S. Const., art. II, §1; 2 RECORDS or 
THE FEDERAL CONVENTION, supra, note 15, at 
500-501. THE FEDERALIST No. 68, at 452 (Ford 
ed. 1898) (Hamilton). 

2? Before the present language was adopted 
in the Convention, a motion that the pro- 
vision read “who shall have balloted,” in- 
tended to prevent the number needed for a 
majority from being increased by non-voting 
electors, was lost, 2 RECORDS OF THE FEDERAL 
CONVENTION, supra, note 15 at 515. 

138 U.S. Const., art. II, §1; cf. id., amend. 
XII. In the original provision, if the elec- 
toral vote ended in a tie, or if no candidate 
had a majority, the House, balloting by 
states, was to choose the President from the 
tied pair. If there were no majority, the 
choice was to be from among the five high- 
est candidates. In any case the Vice Presi- 
dent was to be the man who placed second. 
The Twelfth Amendment, in providing for 
the separate election of the Vice President, 
preserved the power of the House over the 
Presidential election and gave the Senate 
similar powers in the case of the Vice Presi- 
dent. See infra, note 28. 

1 The Federalist, supra, note 16, No. 59, 
at 392-393, Hamilton did not discuss the elec- 
toral count or contests over the electoral 
yote. Id., No. 68. 

® The Act of March 1, 1792, ch. 8, 1 Stat. 
239, also established the times at which the 
electors were to be appointed and were to 
vote, as well as the date on which Congress 
was to meet for the count of the vote. 

"The rise of party feeling was apparent 
enough by 1796 to cause outspoken comment 
when a Federalist elector voted for Jeffer- 
son, STANWOOD, op. cit. supra, note 14, at 51. 
While the electors retain their independence 
as a theoretical matter, in practice virtually 
every elector ever appointed has voted at his 
party’s call. Davm, GOLDMAN & BAIN, THE 
POLITICS oF NATIONAL PARTY CONVENTIONS 
222n (1960); cf. CORWIN, THE PRESIDENT— 
OFFICE AND Powers. 1787-1957 40-41 (4th 
rev. ed 1957). One court has gone so far as to 
suggest that mandamus would lie to com- 
pel an elector to vote as the party directed. 
Thomas v. Cohen, 146 Misc. 836, 262 N.Y. 
Supp. 320, 326 (Supp. Ct. 1933) (dictum), 
and the statutes of at least five states 
require a pledge. Wilkinson, supra, note 
7 at 254. The Supreme Court has in- 
dicated, however, that while a political 
party may exact a pledge from a primary 
candidate, its enforceability is constitution- 
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ally dubious. Ray y. Blair, 343 U.S. 214, 230 
(1952) dictum). Recent legislation in the 
southern states seems to embody express 
recognition of the principal of independence. 
CORWIN, Supra, at 41; Wilkinson, supra. 

2 Resolution of September 17, 1787, 2 REC- 
ORDS OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION. supra, 
note 15, at 665-666; Counting Electoral 
Votes 7-8 (April 6, 1789); 1 KENT, COM- 
MENTARIES ON AMERICAN LAW 258-259 (1826); 
MCKNIGHT, op. cit supra, note 14 at 140-147, 
157-167, 179-181. 

=In 1797 John Adams did not hesitate to 
count for himself the four votes of Vermont, 
which apparently had been improperly cast 
by the state legislature. STANWOOD, Op. cit. 
supra, note 14, at 52. Although this act gave 
Adams the presidency, no objection was 
raised in the counting session. Counting 
Electoral Votes 13, 15 (Feb. 8, 1797). In the 
tied election of 1800, Jefferson, also without 
opposition, counted dubious votes that gave 
a& majority to himself and Burr. 2 Davis, 
MEMOIRS oF AARON Burr, 71-73 (1837); 
Sranwoop, op. cit. supra, at 69-73; Counting 
Electoral Votes 30 (Feb. 12, 1801). As to the 
idea that Congress could by legislation pro- 
vide another agent for the count, see Count- 
ing Electoral Votes 16 (Senate, Jan. 23, 
1800); Kent, op. cit. supra, note 22; H.R. 
Rep. No. 31, 40th Cong., 3d Sess. 84-88 
(1869). cf. 2 STORY, COMMENTARIES ON THE 
CONSTITUTION § 1470 (3d ed. 1858). 

“Their purpose was to prevent the ap- 
pointment of Republican electors by the 
Pennsylvania legislature. BEVERIDGE, THE 
LIFE OF JOHN MARSHALL 452-458 (1916); 
McKNIcHrT, op. cit. supra; note 14, at 262-269; 
DovucHErTyY, op. cit. supra, note 2, at 62-63. 

* Counting Electoral Votes 23, 27 (April 25, 
May 2, 1800). The original version of the bill 
in the Senate had provided for a “Grand 
Committee” with a majority of its members 
drawn from the Senate, having power to 
arrive at a binding final determination of all 
disputes except those over the popular vote. 
Id., 21 (March 27, 1800). The milder House 
version reflected the efforts of John Marshall, 
a somewhat more moderate Federalist than 
his New England colleagues, to prevent the 
passage of a measure that would have excited 
even greater popular ill will against his party. 
BEVERIDGE, op. cit. supra, note 24. 

» Counting Electoral Votes, 28, 29 (May 
8, 9, 1800). 

“In both Houses they had urged substi- 
tute measures that gave the power to decide 
disputes to a majority of the joint conven- 
tion. Id. 19 (Senate, March 25, 1800); id. 26 
(House, April 30, 1800). 

The amendment did not alter the lan- 
guage of the original instrument regarding 
the count of the vote. Cf. U.S. Const. art. II, 
$1. As to the changes actually made, see 
supra, note 18. The amendment was passed 
by the Republican 8th Congress on Decem- 
ber 8, 1803, in a strict party line vote. 2 Stat. 
306; STraANwoop, op. cit. supra, note 14, at 
77-82. The language of the act which imple- 
mented it suggests that someone other than 
the President of the Senate was to count the 
vote. Act of March 26, 1804, ch. 50, 2 Stat. 
295. The language used in the count of 1805 
indicates an understanding that Congress 
was the counting authority. Counting Elec- 
toral Votes, 36, 37 (Feb. 13, 1805). 

™In 1824, another year of impending crisis, 
the Senate passed a bill providing that the 
Houses should separate to decide disputed 
votes, with votes to be rejected only if the 
Houses concurred. The bill died in the House 
without being considered. Id. 57-60 (March 
4-April 21, 1824). The Act of January 23, 
1845, ch. 1. 5 Stat. 721, established the pres- 
ent elction day and permitted the states to 
remedy minor defects in the electoral process. 
See 3 U.S.C. §§1, 2, 4 (1958). 

* In 1817 the votes of Indiana were counted 
after a debate in which it was assumed that 
if Indiana were not a state her vote would 
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not be counted, Counting Electoral Votes 
44-47 (Feb. 10-11, 1817). In 1821, Missouri 
not having complied with the anti-slave 
conditions to its admission, Henry Clay put 
through a compromise resolution which pro- 
vided that the result should be announced 
in alternative form, both as though the vote 
of Missouri had been counted and as though 
it had not. Id. 48-56 (Feb. 6-14, 1821). Mich- 
igan’s vote was counted in similar fashion 
in 1837, and the ineligibility of certain elec- 
tors was pointed out. Id. 70-76 (Jan. 26- 
Feb. 8, 1837). The power of Congress to make 
such decisions is derived directly from its 
power to provide for the admission of new 
states. U.S. Consr., art. IV, §3. If the two 
Houses cannot agree as to whether a certain 
entity is a state, or whether certain acts are 
the acts of the lawful government of a state, 
no other authority can resolve the cuestion. 
See Luther v. Borden, 48 U.S. (7 How.) 1 
(1849). For the treatment of similar prob- 
lems in 1865 and 1869, see infra, notes 34, 35. 

" Counting Electoral Votees 87-144 (Feb. 
11-12, 1857). 

= Id. 47 (House, Feb. 11, 1871), 52 (House 
Feb. 14, 1821), 71 (Senate, Feb. 4, 1837), 129— 
132 (Senate, Feb. 12, 1857). 

s Id. 224 (Senate, Feb. 6, 1865). The rule 
was hastily passed in sparsely attended ses- 
sions of both houses. Jd. 223-226. Cf. id. 536 
(March 13, 1876) (Remarks of Senator 
Whyte). 

* The Twenty-second Joint Rule was only 
an alternative to the chief measure upon 
which the Radical Republicans relied to 
block the votes of lately reconstructed Louisi- 
ana and Tennessee, The Houses had pre- 
viously resolved that no votes from those two 
states should be counted. Jd. 147-149 (House, 
Jan. 30, 1865); id. 149-223 (Senate, Feb. 1-4, 
1865; House, Feb. 4, 1865). In the count of 
the vote this resolution, reluctantly approved 
by Lincoln at the last minute, was relied on 
by the President of the Senate to keep the 
votes of Louisiana and Tennessee from the 
floor, Id. 227-228 (Feb. 8, 1865). In a mes- 
sage received two days after the count Lin- 
coln made it clear that he deemed his ap- 
proval of the measure unnecessary, if not im- 
proper, since Congress had “complete power 
to exclude from counting all electoral votes 
deemed by them to be illegal.” Id. 229-230 
(Senate, Feb. 10, 1865). 

“The vote of Louisiana was objected to 
under the Twenty-second Joint Rule on the 
ground that no valid election had been held 
there. During the debate it appeared that 
there was no evidence of any misconduct, 
and the Houses concurred in accepting the 
questioned votes. Id. 237-244 (Feb. 10, 1869). 
The votes of Georgia, whose statehood was 
then pending before Congress, were counted 
under an alternative measure similar to 
those used in the pre-war crises, supra, note 
30. The radicals of the House had sought to 
have Georgia’s vote rejected altogether un- 
der the Twenty-second Joint Rule. Outraged, 
they debated a censure proposal for two days 
after the count. Id. 231-236 (Senate, Feb. 8, 
1869; House, Feb. 8, 1869); id. 246-266; 267- 
320 (House, Feb. 11, 12, 1869). After the elec- 
tion an intensive and enthusiastically parti- 
san investigation in New York City by a 
House Committee produced evidence of fraud 
which Republican members claimed would 
have given the state’s electoral votes to 
Grant. H.R. REP. No. 31, supra, note 23. 

3% In several instances between 1836 and 
1872, the returns of isolated counties had 
been thrown out in the state canvass for 
various irregularities, but no protest was 
made in the count. BURNHAM, PRESIDENTIAL 
BALLOTS, 1836-1892 895-949 (1955). 

s Three votes from Georgia cast for Gree- 
ley, the Democratic candidate who had died 
after the election were rejected on the vote 
of the House, the Senate voting to accept 
them. Id. 368, 377 (Feb. 12, 1873). Objections 
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on various technical grounds to the votes of 
Texas and Mississippi were denied by both 
Houses. Id. 369-371, 380, 383, 386-389. Arkan- 
sas’s votes for Grant were rejected by the 
Senate for lack of a seal, suggesting that the 
Republicans were seeking to create an im- 
pression of fairness. Id. 402. It later ap- 
peared that Arkansas had no seal at the time 
of the election. C/. id. 510 (Feb. 25, 1875) 
(Remarks of Senator Logan), 

3 Counting Electoral Vote 336-345 (Sen- 
ate, Jan. 7, 1873). 

Jd. 358-863 (Senate, Feb. 10, 1873). The 
Republican returning board had been upheld 
by the state supreme court, but the majority 
voted to ignore this fact, since the decision 
came after the meeting of the electors. Id. 
362. See State er rel. Attorney General v. 
Wharton, 25 La. Ann. 2 (1873). 

“Counting Electoral Votes 
(Feb. 10, 1873). 

“Jd, 519 (Feb. 25, 1875). Prior efforts to 
pass a Constitutional Amendment giving 
Congress “power to provide for holding and 
conducting the elections of President and 
Vice President and to establish tribunals for 
the decision of such elections as may be con- 
tested,” had been unsuccessful. Id. 345-357 
(Senate, Jan. 17, 1873), 408-444 (May 28, 
1874, Jan, 21-27, 1875). A proposal to change 
the Twenty-second Joint Rule to provide 
that concurrence was necessary for rejection 
also failed. Id. 444-458 (Feb. 4, 1875). 

“S, 1251, 43 Cong.,2d Sess ,id. 459 (Feb. 25, 
1875). The amendment was thought too 
great a delegation of the congressional pow- 
er over the count. Id. 480-487, 498-499. An 
amendment to eliminate the broad language 
of the Twenty-second Joint Rule, supra, note 
33, permitting decision of “any other ques- 
tion” was passed, in order that the bill would 
not be construed as covering questions over 
which Congress had no jurisdiction, such as 
the determination of state contests. Id. 463. 

“U.S. BUREAU oF THE CENSUS, HISTORICAL 
STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES 692 (1960) 
[Hereinafter cited HISTORICAL STAaTisTIcs |. 

“Counting Electoral Votes 786-787 
(Jan, 20, 1876). 

“Jd. 519-520, 676-687 (Senate, March 13, 
April 19, August 5, 1876). 

“For fuller treatment of the controversy, 
see HAWORTH, THE HAYES-TILDEN ELECTION 
(2d ed. 1927); DOUGHERTY, op cit. supra, note 
2, at 105-213; Nevins, ABRAM S. Hewrrr 305- 
399 (1935); WOODWARD, REUNION AND REAC- 
TION (1951); Lewis, The Hayes-Tilden Elec- 
tion Contest, 47 A.B.A.J. 36, 163 (1961). The 
proceedings of the Electoral Commission are 
found in 5 Conc. Rec , part 4 (1877), a sep- 
arately paged supplement to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp [Hereinafter cited as 5(4) 
Conc. REC.]. See also U.S. CONGRESS, ELEC- 
TORAL COMMISSION, ELECTORAL CouNT OF 1877 
(1877). 

* Act of Jan. 29, 1877, ch. 37, 19 Stat. 227. 
For a summary of the debates on the Act, 
see DOUGHERTY, op. cit. supra, note 2, at 110- 
135, The committee deliberations that led to 
the acceptance of the measure are docu- 
mented in NEvINs, op. cit. supra, note 46, at 
342-364. 

During the count single returns from 
Michigan, Nevada, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Vermont, and Wisconsin were objected 
to on eligibility grounds. All were accepted, 
either by concurent vote or by the vote of 
the Senate, 5 Conc. Rec. 1720, 1728, 1938, 
1945, 2054, 2608 (1877). 

“Davis was unexpectedly chosen by the 
Illinois legislature to fill a vacancy in the 
United States Senate. It is unclear whether 
this transpired through Democratic stupid- 
ity or Republican cleverness. See NEVINS, op. 
cit. supra, note 46, at 361-367. 

™ The letters of Mr. Justice Miller, avow- 
edly a Republican, leave little doubt that he 
was heavily in favor of Hayes and greatly 
relieved by the outcome. FARMAN, MR. JUS- 
TICE MILLER AND THE SUPREME COURT, 1862— 
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1890 280-291 (1939). For the torrent of abuse 
to which Mr. Justice Bradley was subjected 
both before und after the proceedings, see 
Klinkhamer, Joseph P. Bradley: Private and 
Public Opinion of a “Political” Justice, 38 U. 
of Der. L. J. 150 (1960). The role of the five 
justices in the controversy increased public 
criticism of the opinion of the Court in the 
Granger Cases (Munn v. Illinois), 94 U.S. 
113, handed down on March 1, 1877. 2 WAR- 
REN, THE SUPREME COURT IN UNITED STATES 
History 583 (Rev. ed. 1926). For more re- 
cent views, see NEVINS, Op. cit. supra, note 46, 
at 370-373, 378m; FPAIRMAN, op. cit. supra, at 
292; Woopwarp, op. cit. supra, note 46, at 
155-163. 

“The applicable Florida statute provided 
that the Board of State Canvassers might 
throw out any returns which appeared so 
false and fraudulent that the Board could 
not determine the true vote. Acts and Reso- 
lutions of Fla. 1872, ch. 1868, § 4. See Fra. 
STAT. ANN. § 102.131 (1960). The Board had 
taken testimony regarding alleged offenses 
and had thrown out numerous individual 
votes. In the gubernatorial contest the state 
supreme court ruled this action illegal, hold- 
ing that the statute gave the Board discre- 
tion to look only to the bona fides of the re- 
turns, not to the votes themselves. State ez 
rel. Drew v. Board of State Canvassers, 16 
Fla. 17 (1877). In Louisiana the statute set 
up an elective returning board. If sworn com- 
plaints regarding fraud or violence at the 
polls were made to it, the board could in- 
vestigate the charges and exclude from the 
count any return which it found materially 
affected by these influences. Acts of La. 1872, 
No. 98. § 3. Without complying with these 
formalities, the board had thrown out some 
13,000 Democratic votes. 5(4) Cong. Rec. 60- 
61. The South Carolina statute gave the 
State Canvassing Board power to decide 
“cases under protest or contest.” S.C. REV. 
Srart. tit. 2, § 26 (1873). See S.C. CODE § 23- 
476 (1952). The Board had refused to enter- 
tain Democratic allegations of fraud in cer- 
tain of the county canvasses. 5(4) CONG. 
Rec. 180. For the unsuccessful efforts of the 
South Carolina Democrats in the state courts, 
see State ex rel. Barker v. Bowen, 8 S.C. 382 
(1876); Id. 400 (1877). 

"5(4) Cons. Rec. 56, 119, 192. In the case 
of Florida the Commission further held in- 
valid the certificate of the newly elected 
Democratic governor based on a state quo 
warranto proceeding completed subsequent 
to the date of meeting of the electors. In 
Louisiana it decided that a group of Demo- 
crats claiming to be the returning board was 
not authorized to act as such. In South Caro- 
lina it rejected Democratic arguments based 
on the failure of the state to enact a reg- 
istration statute required by its constitution 
and on alleged federal interference in the 
election. Ibid. See generally, DOUGHERTY, Op. 
cit. supra, note 2, at 136-183, 202-207. 

%5(4) Conc Rec. 38, 57, 117, 119, 179. 
DOUGHERTY, op. cit. supra, note 2, at 153, 160, 
180, 184-202. 

%5(4) Conc Rec. 56, 192; cf. Id. 263-264 
(Opinion of Mr. Justice Bradley). 

% 5 Conc. R53. 2068 (1877). The story of the 
negotiations is told in full detail in Woop- 
WARD, Op. cit. supra, note 46. See also, NEVINS, 
op. cit. supra, note 46, at 379-399. 

% S. 1308, 45th Cong., 2d Sess., 7 Conc. REC. 
3739. Cf. Edmunds, Presidential Elections, 12 
AM. L. Rev. 1, 15-19 (1877). 

% Garfield defeated Hancock in 1880 by 
only 7,368 votes out of some 9,000,000 cast, 
and won in the Electoral College by 214 votes 
to 155. In 1884 Cleveland’s popular vote lead 
was some 68,000 out of 9,500,000, but his 
electoral vote lead was a mere 37. He carried 
New York with its 36 electoral votes by a 
plurality of only 1,167 out of nearly 1,200,000 
votes, HISTORICAL STATISTICS 682-683, 689, C/. 
BurnuamM, op. cit. supra, note 36, at 130, 137. 
As to the counts in 1880 and 1884, see infra, 
note 58. 
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%S. 1308, supra, note 56, passed the Re- 
publican Senate in December 1878, but was 
allowed to die in the still Democratic House. 
8 Conc. Rec. 51-54, 68-74, 157-170, 197 
(1878). In the 46th Congress, with both 
Houses Democratic, efforts to pass legislation 
to control the count of 1881 failed, and a 
compromise was adopted, providing for the 
alternative count of the votes of Georgia, 
which had been cast on the wrong day. 
STanwoop, Op. cit. supra, note 14, at 399; 11 
Conc. Rec. 19-32, 39-48, 61-73, 132-134 
(1880) . The count proceeded peacefully under 
this device. Id. 1386-1387 (1881). The bill 
reappeared in the Republican 47th Congress 
as S. 613, 13 Cons. Rec. 859, 2651-2652 (1882). 
It died in the House, after an unsuccessful 
effort to amend it to provide that the losing 
candidate might contest the election in fed- 
eral court after the President of the Senate 
had declared the result, Jd. 5142-5150. On 
its next appearance the bill passed a Repub- 
lican Senate for the third time. S. 25, 48th 
Cong., Ist Sess., 15 Conc. Rec. 430 (1883). 
The House, again Democratic, passed a sub- 
stitute giving decision of all questions to a 
per capita vote of the joint session, which 
was unacceptable to the Senate. Id. 5460- 
5468, 5547-5551 (1884); 16 Id. 1618 (1885). 
As in 1876, neither party would give ground 
in an election year, but the count of the 
vote in 1885 passed without incident. Id. 
1532. As to the composition of Congress, see 
HISTORICAL STATISTICS 692. 

=S. 9, 49th Cong., ist Sess. It was intro- 
duced in the form in which it had last passed 
the Senate. 17 Conc Rec. 122, 242 (1885). 
After a brief debate, a substitute was re- 
ported back, Id. 1021, 1057-1064, 2387 (1886). 
This version passed the Senate without 
amendment. Jd. 2427-2430. Numerous 
amendments were added in the House, and 
the final form of the bill was the result of a 
conference, 18 Conc Rec. 29-31, 45-52, 77 
(1886); 668 (1887). 

H.R. Rep. No. 1638, 49th Cong., 2d Sess., 
18 Cong. Rec. 30 (1886). 

“ Act of February 3, 1887, ch. 90, 24 Stat. 
373, 3 U.S.C. $$ 5-7, 15-18 (1958). Technical 
changes were made by the Act of October 19, 
1888, ch. 1216, 25 Stat. 613, and by the Act of 
May 29, 1928, ch. 859, 45 Stat. 945, For later 
changes, see infra, notes 63, 76. The Act, prior 
provisions still in effect, supra, notes 20 and 
29, and subsequent changes were codified as 
3 U.S.C. §§ 1-20 (1958), by Act of June 25, 
1948, ch. 644, § 1, 62 Stat. 672. 

“3 U.S.C. § 5 (1958). 

© Id. § 6 provides that the executive of each 
state, “as soon as practicable after the con- 
clusion of the appointment of the electors 
in such State by the final ascertainment, un- 
der and in pursuance of the laws of such 
State providing for such ascertainment,” is 
to mail a certificate of the electors appointed 
and the number of votes to the Administra- 
tor of General Services. Copies of this cer- 
tificate are also given to the electors, who 
forward them with the certificates of their 
votes. Supra, note 10. If there is a subsequent 
determination of a controversy under 3 
U.S.C. § 5, supra, note 62, evidence of it is to 
be forwarded in similar fashion. As to the 
role of the Administrator of General Services, 
see 107 Conc. Rec. 265 (daily ed. Jan. 6, 1961) 
(Remarks of Senator Russell). This func- 
tion was transferred from the Secretary of 
State as part of the reorganization of 1950. 
Act of Oct. 31, 1951, ch. 655, §§ 4-9, 65 Stat. 
711. 

& Supra, note 62. 

&3 U.S.C. §15 (1958). The Act also pro- 
vides for brief recesses during the count, id 
$ 16; for a maximum of two hours of debate 
in separate session, with each speaker limited 
to five minutes, id. § 17; and in joint session 
for no debate and consideration of no other 
question except a motion to withdraw, id 
§ 18. 

% In the count of 1889 there was some con- 
fusion, but no actual problems were present. 
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20 Conc. Rec. 1859-1860. For the subsequent 
counts, see 3 HINDS’ PRECEDENTS OF THE 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, §§ 1960-1963 
(1907); 6 Cannon's Precedents of the House 
of Representatives, §§ 442-446 (1935); 81 
Conc. Rec. 83 (1937); 87 id. 43 (1941); 91 id. 
90 (1945) 95 id. 89 (1949); 99 id. 130 (1953) 
103 id. 294 (1957). The procedure presently 
followed has been purely a formal ritual for 
many years. See Cannon’s Procedure in the 
House of Representatives, H.R. Doc. No. 122, 
86th Cong., ist Sess., 193-196 (1959). 

* See 8 Conca. Rec. 54 (1878) (Remarks of 
Senator Edmunds); 18 Conc. Rec. 30-31 
(1887) (Remarks of Mr. Caldwell); id. 49 
(Remarks of Mr. Eden); id. 668 (1887) (Re- 
port of Conference Committee). 

© ConG, Rec. 52 (1878) (Remarks of Sen- 
ator Edmunds), In the course of the debates 
in 1882, the Senate rejected an amendment 
that would have given the two Houses 
power to overturn the state determination 
by concurrent vote. The proponents of the 
bill made it clear that they deemed the 
state’s determination to be absolutely bind- 
ing. 13 Conc. Rec. 2651-2652. Cf. H.R. Rep. 
No, 1638, supra, note 60. 

8 Conc Rec. 54 (1878) (Remarks of Sen- 
ator Edmunds); 18 Conc. Rec. 31 (1886) 
(Remarks of Mr. Caldwell). 

7% As to the legislative intent, see 17 CONG. 
Rec. 2387, 2427 (1886). In five states the 
legislature has provided a special contest 
proceeding in an existing court. COLO. 
Rev. STAT. ANN. §§ 49~-14-1, 49-14-2 (1953); 
Conn. Gen. Srar. ANN. §§ 9-315, 9-323 
(1958); DEL. Cope Ann. tit. 15, §§ 5921-5928 
(1953); Mass. Ann. Laws, ch. 54, §§ 119-120 
(1953); S.D. Cope, §§ 16.1902-1914 (1939). 
In two states a special court has ben estab- 
Mshed. Iowa Cope ANN. §§ 60.1-60.6 (1949); 
N.D. Cent. Cope §§ 16-06—16-15 (1960). In 
two states express provision is made for trial 
in the manner decreed for contests for other 
offices. OKLA. Stat: ANN. tit. 26, §§ 518, 392 
(1955), 391 (Supp. 1960); Pa. Srar. Ann. tit. 
25, §§ 3291, 3351-3352, 3456-3475 (1938). The 
legislature of one state has provided that it 
shall determine all contest for the office of 
elector. WERNONS ANN. Mo. Srar. § 128.100 
(1952). Three states have provided for final 
determination of contests by the canvassing 
authority. Kans. Gen. ANN, § 25-1433 (1949) 
R.I. Gen. Laws ANN. § 17-22-4 (1956); VER- 
won’s ANN. Tex. STAT. EECTION CODE, § 9.29 
(1952). In two other states there are similar 
provisions, but court decisions cast doubt 
on their finality. Me. Rev. STAT. ANN. ch. 5 
§ 50 (1954) (See Rounds v. Smart, 71 Me. 
380 (1880)); ef. infra, note 71; S.C. CoDE 
$§ 23-475, 23-476 (1952) (See Redfearn v. 
Board of State Canvassers, 234 S.C. 113, 107 
S.E.2d 10 (1959)). In two states the provi- 
sions specifically applicable to electors are 
not the exclusive form of contest, FLA. STAT. 
ANN. tit 9, §§ 102-121, 131; 99.192-221 (1960) 
(See infra, note 71); N.H. Rev. STAT. ANN. 
§§ 59:94-98, 68:1-11 (1955) (See infra, note 
71). Two southern states have passed identi- 
cal legislation giving to a special board 
powers over the electoral vote which might 
be construed to include final power to deter- 
mine contests. Ark. STAT. ANN. § 3-327 
(Supp. 1959); Ga, Cobe ANN. § 34-2515 
(Supp. 1960). If the Arkansas provision does 
not apply, then contests would be tried as 
for supreme court judge. ARK. STAT., ANN. 
§ 3-313 (1947). In Georgia the contest pro- 
visions for members of the General As- 
sembly would govern. Ga. CODE ANN. §§ 34- 
2101, 2901, 2801-2803 (1936). One proposal 
for legislation to implement the Twenty- 
third Amendment, giving the District of 
Columbia the presidential vote, would pro- 
vide both a recount and a special contest 
proceeding in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. Washing- 
ton Star, April 2, 1961, § 1, p. 7; cf S. 1883, 87 
Cong., Ist Sess., 107 Conc. Rec. 7478-9 (daily 
ed, May 16, 1961). 
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2In 17 states provision has been made for 
the contest in the state courts of election to 
“any office” “any public office,” “any state 
Office,” or a similar variation. ALASKA Sess. 
Laws 1960, ch. 83, §§ 4.71-4,93; Arr. REV. 
STAT, ANN. §§ 16-1201-1207 (1956) ; CAL. ELEC- 
TIONS CODE §§ 8510-8575; FLA. STAT. ANN. tit. 
9, §§ 99.192-99.221 (1960) (See supra, note 
70); Hawan Rev. Laws §§11-85.1 (Supp. 
1960); ILL. ANN. Star. ch, 46, §§23.19-.30 
(1944; Supp. 1960); Ky. Rev. STAT. §§ 122.070- 
090 (1955); Mp. ANN. Cope art. 33, §§ 145- 
146 (1957; Supp. 1960); MINN. STAT. ANN. 
§§ 209.02-201.10 (Pamphlet Supp. 1959); 
Mont. Rev, Copes ANN. §§ 23-1459-1467 
(1955); Nev. Rev. STAT. §§ 296.505-.515 
(1959); NJ. STAT. ANN. §§ 19:29—I1-11 
(1940); N.M. STAT. ANN. §§ 3-9-1—38-9-10 
(1953); N.Y. ELECTION Law §§ 330-333, cf. N.Y. 
Civm Pracr. Act §§ 1208-1221; Onto REV. 
Cope §§3515.08-.15 (Baldwin, 1960); ORE. 
Rev, STAT. §§ 251.025-.090 (1957); UTAH CODE 
ANN. §$§ 20-15-1—15-12 (1953). Two states 
provide for such contests in the legislature. 
Inv. STAT. ANN, tit. 29, §§ 5601-5617 (1949); 
N.C, Gen. STAT. §§ 163-99 (1952). The general 
contest provisions of the remaining states 
do not extend to presidential electors, but 
all of these states provide an action in quo 
warranto against one who “usurps, intrudes 
into or unlawfully holds or exercises any 
public office.” In 11 of the states there is 
little doubt that a lack in the general con- 
test provisions is to be supplied by a quo 
warranto proceeding. ALA. CODE tit. 17, §§ 231, 
254 (1959), id. tit. 7, §§ 1136-1155 (1960) 
(Provision that no election triable under the 
Code may be tried by quo warranto is to be 
strictly construed. Walker v. Junior, 247 Ala. 
342, 24 So, 2d 431 (1946); IDAHO CODE ANN. 
$§ 34-2001-2011, 6-602-609 (1948) (See Tiegs. 
v. Patterson, 79 Idaho 365 318 P.2d 588 
(1957) ); Me. Rev, STAT. ANN. ch. 129, $$ 21, 
22 (1954) (Common law right of action pre- 
served) (See supra, note 70); MicH. STAT. 
ANN. §§27.2315-2326 (1938), 6.1861-1892 
(1956) (Statutory recount proceeding does 
not abridge common law right); Miss, Copr 
Ann, §§ 1120-1145, 3287-3290 (1956) (Quo 
warranto lies in cases not covered by election 
contest provisions. Kelly v. State ex rel. 
Kiersky, 79 Miss, 168, 30 So. 49 (1901); War- 
ren v. State ez rel. Barnes, 163 Miss, 187, 141 
So. 901 (1932)); N.H. Rev. STAT. ANN. § 491.7 
(Supp. 1960) (Common law right of action 
preserved. Stickney v. Salem, 96 N.H. 500, 
78 A.2d 921 (1951) (See supra, note 70); 
TENN. CODE ANN. §§ 2-1901-2017, 23-2801- 
2821 (1955) (Provision that no election tri- 
able under the Code may be tried by quo 
warranto is designed to insure that there be 
only one contest proceeding. State er rel. 
Anderson v. Gossett, 77 Tenn. 644 (1882)); 
Vr. STAT. ANN. tit. 12, §§ 4041-4045 (1958), 
tit. 17, §§ 1361-1365 (1959) (See State er rel. 
Ballard v. Greene, 87 Vt. 515, 89 Atl, 743 
(1914)); WasH. Rev. Cope §§ 29.65.010-.130 
(1961), WasH. Rev. Cope ANN. &§ 7.56.010- 
-100 (1961) (See State ez rel. Holt v. Hamil- 
ton, 118 Wash. 91, 202 Pac. 971 (1921) ); Wis. 
Srar, ANN. §§ 6.66 (1957), 294.01-.13 (1958) 
(See State ex rel. Dithmar v. Bunnell, 131 
Wis. 198, 110 N.W. 177 (1907)); Wyo. STAT. 
ANN. §§ 22-296, 22-306-324 (1957), 1-896-929 
(1959) (See State ez rel. Walton v. Christmas, 
48 Wyo. 239, 44 P.2d 905 (1935) ). In the re- 
maining four states serious doubts exist as 
to whether the writ would lie in an election 
contest. La, STAT. ANN. $$ 18:1251, 42:76-85 
(1951); NEBR. REV. STAT. §$ 25-21,121-21,134 
(1956), 32—1001-1034 (1960); Va. CODE ANN. 
§§ 24-419-434 (1950), 8-857-865 (1957); W. 
Va. Cope ANN. §§ 193-207, 5310-5316 (1955). 
As to quo warranto generally, see McCrary, 
AMERICAN LAW oF ELECTIONS §§ 393-395, 425 
(4th ed. 1897). 

%2 This question in most cases would turn 
on the definition of the term “public” or 
“state” office in the applicable statute. The 
United States Supreme Court has held that 
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electors are “state officers” in denying habeas 
corpus in a conviction under state law for 
vote fraud in a presidential election. In re 
Green, 134 U.S. 377 (1890). Interpretation 
in state courts has varied from case to case, 
however, according to the intention of the 
legislature. Compare State v. Mountjoy, 83 
Mont, 162, 271 Pas. 466 (1928), with Spreck- 
els v. Graham, 194 Cal. 516, 228 Pac. 1040 
(1924); Harless v. Lockwood, 85 Ariz. 97, 332 
P. 2d 887 (1958), with Lane v. Melamore, 
169 S.W. 1073 (Tex. Civ. App. 1914); cf. 
Annot, 68 ALA. 2d 1320 (1959). See also 
Smith v. Ruth, 308 Ky. 60, 212 S.W. 2d 532 
(1948); Lillard v. Cordell, 200 Okla. 577, 
198 P. 2d 417 (1948). 

™8 Cona. Rec. 51 (1878). 

%In the third version of the bill, S. 25 
supra, note 58, Senator Hoar, floor manager, 
insisted that it was unchanged from its pre- 
vious passage in the Senate, but the six- 
day requirement was in the version taken up 
by the House. 15 Conga. Rec. 430, 5076 (1884). 
Amendments to eliminate the provision from 
the final version of the bill, S. 9, supra, note 
59, were rejected in the House. 18 Cona. REC. 
TT (1886). 

T 24 Stat. 373. 

w% Act of June 5, 1934, ch. 390, §§ 6-7, 48 
Stat. 879. The Twentieth Amendment altered 
Inauguration Day to January 20th, and the 
first meeting of the new Congress to January 
3d. The Act, in providing that the counting 
session should be on January 6th, insured 
that the count would not be made by a lame- 
duck Congress. 

7 The statutes of Connecticut and Iowa, 
supra, note 70, expressly provide that a re- 
sult is to be reached prior to the deadline 
in the federal statute. 

N.Y. Times, Dec. 16, 1960, p. 28, col. 2 
(city ed.). 

*Lum v. Bush, Civil No. 7029, Circuit 
Court of the First Judicial Circuit. See N.Y. 
Times, Nov. 30, 1960, p. 29, col. 7( city ed.); 
Id. Dec. 2, 1960, p. 17, col. 6; id. Dec. 15, 1960, 
p. 39, col. 1; 107 Conc. Rec. 282-3 (daily 
ed. Jan. 6, 1961). See Hawaii's contest stat- 
ute, supra, note 71. 

For the various certificates; the court 
decree, and the governor's letter of explana- 
tion, see ibid. The governor noted that the 
time for appeal would not expire until Jan- 
uary 9th, but that no appeal was planned. 
Id. 282, 

5% Id. 283. Cf. N.Y. Times, Jan. 7, 1961, p. 
1, col. 4; p. 8, col 2 (city ed) 

“N.Y. Times, Nov. 29, 1960, p. 17, col. 
1 (city ed.); id. Nov. 30, 1960, p. 29, col. 1; 
id. Dec. 2, 1960, p. 17, col. 2; id. Dec. 3, 1960, 
p. 23, col. 3. Cf..107 Cone. Rec. A-1402 (1961). 

s Under Ilinois law a “discovery” recount, 
which is of no effect on the official count or 
in a subsequent contest, may be undertaken 
by a defeated candicate in order to deter- 
mine whether or not he has grounds for 
contest. ILL. ANN. Srat., ch. 46, § 22-6 (Supp. 
1960). This proceeding bogged down due to 
a difference of opinion between the parties 
as to the scope of the recount. N.Y. Times, 
Dec. 1, 1960, p. 22, col. 3; id. Dec. 3, 1960, p. 
23, col. 3; id. Dec. 6, 1960, p 30, col. 1. An 
attempt to get mandamus requiring the 
Cook County Canvassing Board to change 
its result in accordance with the discovery 
proceeding failed. Id. Dec. 13, 1960, p. 23, 
col. 1. 

™% The Board, composed of the governor and 
four other executive officers, is required to 
meet within twenty days after the election 
and “proceed to open and canvass” the re- 
turns from the counties in order to ascer- 
tain which presidential electors are the 
winners, ILL. ANN. STAT. ch. 46, §§ 1-3, 7-14, 
21-2, 21-3 (1944; Supp. 1960). The Republi- 
can claim was based on a “1912” decision 
which would permit the Board to reject 
county returns. The Democrats consistently 
argued that the Board had ministerial pow- 
ers only and could do no more than tabulate 
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the county canvasses. N.Y. Times, Dec. 1, 
1960, p. 22, col. 4 (city ed.); id. Dec. 7, 1960, 
p. 24, col. 3. The Republicans’ case was ap- 
parently People ez rel. Hill v. Deneen, 256 Il. 
586, 100 N.E. 180 (1912), in which the state 
board was permitted to refuse a revised 
proclamation by a county board based on 
@ court proceeding in which there was no 
jurisdiction. The board was directed to ac- 
cept the original county canvass. This case is 
far from giving the state board power to hear 
facts and decide a contest for itself. If any- 
thing, it stands for the proposition that the 
county canvass is conclusive upon the board 
unless attacked in a proper proceeding, 
which under Illinois law is a statutory elec- 
tion contest. Supra, note 71. See People ez 
rel. Wilson v. Mattinger, 212 Ill. 530, 72 N.E. 
996 (1904); People ez. rel. Ganschinietz v. 
Renner, 334 Ill. App. 302, 79 N.E. 2d 298 (4th 
Dist, 1948). 

N.Y. Times, Dec. 15, 1960, p. 39, col. 1 
(city ed.). 

* Illinois ranked fourth in the 1960 census, 
with 10,081,150 inhabitants. Chicago, with 
& population of 3,550,404 is the nation’s sec- 
ond largest city. World Almanac 1961 81-82. 

58 Conc. Rec. 52-54 (1878). See supra, 
note 30. 

In the debates and in the final report of 
the Conference Committee, it is clear that 
the provision for the governor’s certificate to 
control in the disagreement of the Houses 
Was to apply only in the case of double re- 
turns without a state determination. See 17 
Conc. Rec. 1020, 1022 (Remarks of Senator 
Hoar); 18 id. 49-50 (Remarks of Mr. Eden); 
id. 668 (1887) (Conference Committee Re- 
port). 

* This situation might have arisen if the 
Illinois Election Board had failed to certify 
the Kennedy electors. See supra, note 84, In 
1877 the Electoral Commission would not ex- 
tend Congressional power beyond an inquiry 
into the credentials of the state board. 
Supra, note 52, 

This was the view of Mr. Caldwell of 
Tennessee, House floor manager of the bill. 
18 Conc. Rec. 30-31 (1886). 

“ Id.31. 

@17 td. 2427-2428 (Remarks of Senator 
Hoar). 

“In the Senate the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, now a standing sub- 
committee of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, has jurisdiction over “mat- 
ters relating to the election of the President, 
Vice President, or Members of Congress; cor- 
rupt practices; contested elections; creden- 
tials and qualifications; Federal elections 
generally.” Senate Standing Rule XXV 1(0) 
(1) (D), Senate Manual, S. Doc. No, 2, 87 
Cong., Ist Sess. (1961). Similar jurisdiction 
is vested in the appropriate sub-committee 
of the Committee on House Administration. 
House Rule X19. (K), House Manual, H.R. 
Doc. No. 358, 85 Cong., 2d Sess. (1959). See 
GALLOWAY, THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS IN CON- 
GRESS 358 (1953). Cf. the activities of Senate 
investigators in 1873, supra, notes 38-40, and 
committees of both Houses in 1877, 
DOUGHERTY, op. cit. supra, note 2, at 141, 164. 

% Congress has long had a reputation for 
the partisan decision of contests over its own 
membership. Out of 382 cases decided in the 
House between 1789 and 1907 only three 
members not of the majority party were 
seated. ALEXANDER, HISTORY AND PROCEDURE 
OF THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 313-324 
(1916). Decisions in the years since 1907 
seem to have been somewhat less partisan. 
1 Haynes, THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
126n (1938); cf. GatLoway, op. cit. supra 
note 93, In the most recent contest in the 
House, minority members of the Sub-Com- 
mittee which has conducted a partial re- 
count agreed in seating the Democratic can- 
didate, but accused the majority of partisan- 
ship in certain decisions regarding the appli- 
cation of Indiana law. Roush v., Chambers, 
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H.R. Rep. No. 513, 87 Cong., 1st Sess. 65-70 
(1961). On the floor Republican members 
raised the same objection, urging that the 
state determination should have been bind- 
ing, but conceded that to object was “an 
exercise in futility” in view of the Demo- 
cratic majority in the House. 107 Conca. Rec. 
9647-9661 (daily ed. June 14, 1961). 

*In 1877, because no votes were rejected, 
the problem never arose. Since the consti- 
tutional language, supra, note 5, calls for 
election by a majority of the electors ap- 
pointed, the answer would seem to depend 
on whether the votes in question were re- 
jected because of a failure in the appoint- 
ment process, or because of a subsequent 
failure on the part of the elector. Precedents 
drawn from other electoral counts are in- 
conclusive, In 1873 the total announced by 
the President of the Senate as necessary for 
a majority included the votes of Louisiana, 
even though both sets of electors had been 
rejected because neither was found to be 
supported by a valid canvass. Counting Elec- 
toral Votes 408 (Feb. 12, 1873). In the years 
in which the vote was counted in the al- 
ternative, the number needed for a majority 
was reduced by the amount of the ques- 
tioned votes. In these cases, however, it is 
clear that a state which cannot vote at all 
has not appointed electors. Id. 266 (Feb. 10, 
1869); see supra, note 30; cf. 11 Cone. REC. 
1887 (1881) (electors voted on wrong day; 
majority not reduced). On several occasions 
the majority figure was reduced to account 
for electors who had been appointed but had 
not voted through death or disability, 
Counting Electoral Votes 40 (Feb. 8, 1809); 
id. 50 (Feb. 14, 1821); id. 226, 229 (Feb. 8, 
1865); see Stanwoon, Op. cit. supra, note 14, 
at 63, 113. This practice is in direct con- 
travention of the express intention of the 
Constitutional Convention, supra, note 17. 
Whatever the precedents, the sponsors of 
the Electoral Count Act clearly intended 
that votes rejected under it would reduce the 
number needed for a majority accordingly. 
17 Conca. Rec. 821 (1886) (Remarks of Sen- 
ator Hoar). 

“U.S. Const. amend. XII. 

“For the succession, see Const. amend. 
XX; 3 U.S.C. § 20 (1958). 

See HARRIS, ELECTION ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES (1934); cf. Note, 106 U. 
Pa. L. Rev. 279 (1957). 

® See WILMERDING, THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
85-86, 115-116, (1958); cf. Margolin, Pro- 
posals to Reform Our Electoral System, 30, 46, 
66 (Library of Cong. Legisl. Ref. Serv. 1960). 

1” Federal judges owe their positions to ex- 
ecutive appointment with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, but they have life 
tenure during good behavior and may be re- 
moved only by impeachment, U.C. CONST. 
art. II, §§ 2, 4; art. III, § 1; art. I, $§ 2, 3. 

1 In England, where contested seats in 
Parliament are tried before a two judge elec- 
tion court, all the judges of the King’s 
Bench Division meet annually to select three 
of their number to serve on a special rota 
for the court during the coming year. Su- 
preme Court of Judicature Act (Consolida- 
tion), 1925, 9 & 10 Geo. 5, c. 64, § 67. See 
Representation of the People Act, 1949, 12 & 
13 Geo. 6, 68, §§ 119-137. OJ. SCHOFIELD, PAR- 
LIAMENTARY ELECTIONS: 503-544 (3d ed. 
1959). Efforts to introduce such a system for 
congressional contests have been unsuccess- 
ful. Haynes, op. cit. supra, note 94, at 122n. 

404 These factors led to the present require- 
ment that a three judge court sit on pro- 
ceedings where injunction of state action is 
sought. 28 U.S.C. §§ 2281-2284 (1958). See 
Hart & WECHSLER, THE FEDERAL COURTS AND 
THE FEDERAL SYSTEM, 47-48, 843—849 (1953). 

13 Federal courts apply state substantive 
law in many cases in which they serve’as the 
forum for the enforcement of state-defined 
rights. See Erie R. Co. v: Tompkins, 304 U.S. 
64 (1938) (Diversity jurisdiction); Hess v. 
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United States, 361 U.S. 314 (1960) (Admi- 
ralty); cases and sources cited in Hill, The 
Erie Doctrine in Bankruptcy, 66 Harv. L. 
Rev. 1013, 1033-34, nn.87-89 (1953) (National 
bank winding-up, trade-mark infringement, 
tax appeal, bankruptcy). Congress in decid- 
ing contested congressional elections, has 
often claimed the power to view state law 
as merely advisory in such questions as the 
validity of ballots. Haynes, op. cit. supra 
note 94, at 155; H.R. 513, supra, note 94, at 
22, 69-70. This power is justified in the com- 
plete control over its own elections and con- 
tests which the Constitution vests in Con- 
gress. U.S. Consr., art. I, §§ 4, 5. Since there 
is no such federal control provided over the 
appointment of electors, the courts should 
be limited to the liberty which they now 
exercise in appropriate cases to interpret 
state law freely in the absence of a clear 
state pronouncement on the point in ques- 
tion. 1 Moore, FEDERAL Practice 11 0.307- 
0.309 (2d ed. 1959). 

1% To insure that the recount is carried 
out as quickly and impartially as possible, 
great care must be exercised in the selection 
of the personnel who actually count the bal- 
lots. In the most recent contest in the House, 
this chore was performed by auditors from 
five regional offices of the federal General 
Accounting Office. H.R. REP, 513, supra, note 
94, at 12. If it is objected that what are 
essentially executive employees should not 
participate in the count of the presidential 
vote, then the court might be authorized to 
assign private accountants to the job. 

14% Supra, p. 5; note 30. 

1% All of these problems would be resolved 
by what one political scientist has pointed 
out to be the simplest and least controversial 
of all Electoral College reforms—eliminating 
the office of elector, Burns, A New Course jor 
the. Electoral College, New York Times, Dec. 
18, 1960 (magazine), p. 10, at 28. President 
Kennedy proposed such a change as a Senator 
in 1957. S.J. Res. 132, 85th Cong., lst Sess. 
The Kennedy plan is again pending in the 
Senate. See infra, note 117. 

17 See supra, note 95. 

18 The distinction may be difficult to make. 
Has an ineligible elector been “appointed”? 
When votes are rejected merely because the 
Houses disagree, has the state appointed elec- 
tors? Questions of interpretation such as this 
must await an actual case. 

3° See H.R. Rep. No. 31, supra, note 23, at 
84-88; cf., supra, note 54. 

13 See State ex rel. Barker v. Bowen, 8 S.C. 
382 (1876). Congress has given the District 
Courts jurisdiction of election disputes in 
which the sole question arises out of the 
denial of the right to vote on account of race, 
creed, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude, The offices of elector, Senator, rep- 
resentative, and state legislator are excluded 
from these provisions, however, 28 U.S.C. 
§ 1344 (1958). The provision has been held to 
bar federal jurisdiction over a contest in a 
primary election for United States Senator. 
Johnson v. Stevenson, 170 F.2d 108 (5th Cir. 
1948) , cert, denied, 336 U.S. 904 (1949). After 
the 1960 presidential election jurisdiction 
over a contest proceeding was refused by the 
United States District Court for the Southern 
District of Texas. New York Times, Dec, 13, 
1960, p. 23, col. 1 (city ed.). 

ui In re Green, 1384 U.S. 377 (1890). As to 
the variety of methods of appointment per- 
missible, see McPherson:y. Blecker, 146 U.S. 1 
(1892). 

u: See Nixon V. Herndon, 273 U.S. 536 
(1927); cf. James v. Bowman, 190 U.S. 127 
(1903); see Wilkinson, The Electoral Process 
and the Power of the States, 47 A.B.A.J, 251, 
252-3 (1961). 

43 Burroughs v. United States, 290 U.S. 534 
(1934). The decision was based on the broad 
language of Ex Parte Yarborough, 110 U.S. 
651 (1884), which did not distinguish be- 
tween congressional and presidential elec- 
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tions in holding that Congress could legislate 
to preserve the rights of citizens that were 
essential to the continuance of the govern- 
ment. These cases may be distinguished from 
Walker v. United States, 93 F.2d 383 (8th Cir. 
1937), cert. denied, 303 U.S. 644; reh. denied, 
303 U.S. 668 (1938) in which it was held that 
a conspiracy against the right to vote for 
presidential electors could not be prosecuted 
under a federal statute making conspiracy to 
injure a citizen in his constitutional rights a 
crime. The latter case holds only that the 
citizen’s individual right to vote is not pro- 
tected by the Constitution, since it is sub- 
ject to the control of the state legislatures. 
The power of Congress to protect the inte- 
grity of elections remains unchallenged. 

is See supra, note 103. 

115 See Hart & WECHSLER, op. cit. supra, note 
102, at 892-893. 

us Jd, 20-21, 789-790. 

7 See S, 102, a proposal for “a commis- 
sion to study and propose improvements in 
the methods of nominating and electing the 
President and Vice President”; S.J. Res. 1, a 
proposal for a Constitutional amendment to 
abolish the electoral college altogether in 
favor of direct popular election, including 
power in Congress to provide by legislation 
for the settlement of controversies; S.J. Res. 
2, a proposed amendment to abolish the elec- 
tors and to apportion the electoral vote 
among the candidates according to the pro- 
portion of the popular vote each has re- 
ceived; S.J. Res. 4, a proposal similar to S.J. 
Res. 2, with the proviso that if no candidate 
gets at least 40% of the vote a combined 
session of the House and Senate will choose 
the President and Vice President; S.J. Res. 
12, a proposed amendment that would divide 
the states into equal districts in which each 
person votes for a district elector and for two 
electors at large; S.J. Res. 17, a proposal sim- 
ilar in effect to S.J. Res. 1, supra, with no 
provision for settling controversies and with 
some additional features S.J. Res, 28, a rein- 
troduction of S.J. Res. 2, 81st Cong., ist Sess., 
in the form in which it passed the Senate in 
1950, a proposal generally similar to S.J. Res. 
4, supra; S.J. Res. 113, a proposal embody- 
ing the Kennedy plan, supra, note 106. Simi- 
lar measures have been introduced in the 
House. Hearings began before the Senate 
Constitutional Amendments sub-committee 
on May 23, 1961, New York Times, May 24, 
1961, p. 13, col. 1 (city ed.). For a general dis- 
cussion of the various proposals, see Mar- 
golin, op. cit. supra, note 99. 

usThe only measure presently pending 
which deals with the problems of contests 
has such a provision. S. 102, supra, note 117. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I call to the 
attention of Senators the fact that, ac- 
cording to that law review article, there 
are only two States now in which the 
election contests are certain to be final 
within the period presently called for by 
the 20th amendment to the Constitution. 

So we are really trading uncertainty 
for uncertainty. I do not like uncertainty, 
but I think the Senator from Tennessee 
hit the nail on the head when he said 
we are straining at a gnat rather than 
looking at the basic grievances we are 
trying to correct. 

I appreciate the Senator from Ne- 
braska’s bringing this matter out. The 
reason I have been less than enthusiastic 
about being tied down to a specific date 
is that before a law is passed, we should 
call upon the judgment of those in this 
body and the other body and ask how 
recounts have worked out in their States. 

I would like to point out at this time 
that in Alabama 4 weeks are permitted 
for a runoff. Our colleague from Alabama 
can tell us how well that has worked. I 
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refer to the time before the runoff elec- 
tion. 

In Arkansas it is 2 weeks. In Florida 
it is 3 weeks. In Georgia it is 2 weeks. In 
Louisiana it is 6 weeks. In Mississippi it 
is 3 weeks. In North Carolina it is 4 
weeks, In Oklahoma it is 3 or 4 weeks. In 
Rhode Island it is 4 weeks. In South 
Carolina it is 2 weeks. In Texas it is 4 
weeks. In Virginia it is 5 weeks. 

So to suggest that runoff is not work- 
able flies in the face of election history. 
That is how it has operated in these 
States. I do not think runoff is foreign 
to our purposes, although I do not think 
the likelihood of this ever happening 
is very great, as I said before. 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, has there been an 
election under the procedure set forth 
in the Senator’s proposal? 

We have never held such an election. 

Mr. BAYH. That is accurate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. So we do not know. 
Judging from what the Senator just 
read, some States would have as many 
as 5 weeks to settle a contest. I would 
hardly think that the runoff could be 
held within 3 weeks; would the Senator 
say so? 

Mr. BAYH. I am sure the Senator was 
listening when our friend from Tennes- 
see suggested that this provision could 
be established uniformly across the 
board—and I think it would be—by this 
body. So whether it was 5 weeks, 3 weeks, 
or 2 weeks would be up to this body. I 
think we could find a time that would 
be agreeable and workable. It has worked 
up to now in the States, and it has 
worked in other countries. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then at this time the 
Senator is abandoning—— 

Mr. BAYH. In the last election in 
France, I should point out, there was a 
2-week hiatus between the first election 
and the runoff. This is not foreign, either 
to this country or other nations. 

The question is whether we are go- 
ing to trade one relatively insignificant 
uncertainty for another relatively insig- 
nificant uncertainty which exists under 
the present law; and at the same time, 
as zeroed in on by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, deal with three or four basic in- 
equities and malfuntions that have in 
fact occurred under the present system. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, I do not think hav- 
ing this country on dead center so far 
as its government is concerned while 
we hold a runoff is a trifling matter. I 
do not think it is trifling at all, com- 
pared to the procedure that could be 
taken along other lines to deal with the 
question of a contested election. 

Mr. BAYH. Will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. CURTIS. Because none of them 
call for a runoff. I think the Senator has 
the floor. I would like to ask him about 
some of the other provisions. 

Mr. BAYH. I thank the Senator. I 
shall not impose further on his good 
nature. 

Mr. CURTIS. The junior Senator from 
Nebraska refrained from asking ques- 
tions after the Senator from Indiana said 
he would rather finish his statement. 

Mr. BAYH. That is why I say I will 
not impose further on the Senator’s good 
nature, but I hope in his statement he 
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will speculate on what might have hap- 
pened if there had been a change of less 
than 42,000 votes in the last election; 
also, if he cares to so speculate, as to 
how long it would have taken our col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
to elect a President. I think it could have 
gone on forever. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think perhaps one roll- 
call, 

Mr. BAYH. We had one President 
elected after 27 rollcalls. What makes 
the Senator from Nebraska feel that it 
might not be 37, 47, or 57 this time? We 
are playing a guessing game, and I do 
not think——_ 

Mr. CURTIS. No, no. It would not take 
as long. 

I am not defending the present system 
for deciding the contest. I think the Sen- 
ator has latched onto a proposal that is 
entirely separate and apart from that. 
They may be related, but it is not neces- 
sary that we abandon the principle of 
electing the President through State ac- 
tion in adopting what the Senator terms 
a direct election of the President, that 
we go on record as favoring minority 
Presidents down to 40 percent, and that 
we have two elections in order to deal 
with what defects may now exist in the 
method of determining the winner under 
our electoral system as we now have it. 

Mr. BAYH. Does the Senator see any- 
thing in this report saying we are in 
favor of electing Presidents down to 40 
percent? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. BAYH. Or that we will not elect a 
President with less than 40 percent? 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, it is “at least 40 
percent”; and the Senator spent a great 
deal of time talking about the evil of 
some President being elected but not hav- 
ing a majority of the vote. 

Mr. BAYH. No, a plurality, if the Sen- 
ator will recollect. I did not say a major- 
ity; I said a plurality, because we have 
had several plurality Presidents. It is 
when we have a President elected who 
did not have a plurality, as we have had 
three times, that the Senator from In- 
diana is concerned. The Senator from 
Nebraska is not concerned, I am sure, be- 
cause there is a President in the White 
House now who had less than 50 percent 
of the popular vote; is he? 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, I would be much 
more concerned if his opponent were 
there. 

rae BAYH. I think that speaks for it- 
self. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator asked if I 
was concerned. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator is expressing 
concern over the 40 percent. But we have 
had several minority Presidents, of which 
the present distinguished occupant of 
the White House is just one. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would like to ask the 
Senator some further questions about the 
Senator’s proposal. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, before 
the Senator does that, will the Senator 
from Indiana yield to me just briefiy? 

Mr. BAYH. I am happy to yield to the 
senior Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It has been suggested 
that some uniform rule could be devel- 
oped, and that we could solve these 
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mechanical defects, and that we have 
heretofore solved many more complex 
problems. i 
That issue was taken care of, I believe, 
when Theodore White was before our 
committee, on two scores. One had to do 
with recount, and the other with this 
uniform rule that would have to be 
lied. 
Eroe Freund was quoted by the 
Senator from Indiana to this effect: 
If apart from fraud, recounts are called 
for, this is a sign that every vote counts, 
This is not a bad thing itself. 


And, of course, here is the answer that 
Mr. White gave: 

Mr. Warre. Theoretically, you see, all of 
the proponents of direct elections are pure 
and theortically sound. It is very difficult to 
object to a proposition which on paper 
seems to be noble, but on the basis of my 
reporting the good professor’s suggestion does 
not work. I have a dozen questions to ask 
the good professor. Who decides where and 
what we recount? Are we going to recount 
the entire Federal vote, all 70 million of it, 
or is some electoral commission here going 
to decide what we recount and what not? 
Are we going to recount only Oregon or are 
we going to recount only Florida? Who de- 
cides on recounts? Is it to be decided by the 
local authority, as it is right now? And the 
local authority decides we can squeeze a few 

ore thousand out of this. 

M Tne good professor's theory sounds perfect 
to me, but it does not answer my reporter's 
questions. I am Sorry I disagree with him. 


That has to do with recounts. Now, 
what about a uniform rule? Mr. White 
had this to say about that: 

are arguing for a Federal surveil- 
Bice poate of 180,000 Federal agents out 
surveying each precinct box, I think it be- 
comes an almost integral part of your 
amendment. If the polls are going to be 
watched by the present party officials, the 
same kind of fraud will go on—I hope in a 
diminishing measure, but if we are going 
to be watched by the same kind of party 
agents as we have right now, then fraud re- 
mains. If you say that your proposition ap- 
plies to Federal surveillance in every 180,000 
precincts, you have a point. 


There is where we start amending the 
Constitution and our system of govern- 
ment with a venegeance, because then 
no longer do we have a Federal Repub- 
lic, but one monolithic Nation trying to 
decide a question of this kind. 

Those answers that I read from Mr. 
White are going to be debated here at 
great length, and I suppose they will un- 
fold as we go along. There is only one 
brief comment I would like to make to my 
distinguished colleague from Tennessee. 
He says the only way that we can achieve 
absolute equality is to give every citizen 
the same kind of voting power. 

Mr. President, it is that very proposi- 
tion I greatly oppose, because the small 
States, 34 of them, will lose voting power. 
They have voting power under the cir- 
cumstances we have now, through the 
assignment to each State of a certain 
number of electoral votes, equal to the 
number of Representatives in Congress 
added to the number of Senators from 
each State. I say that I am not ready 
to let go of that concept, because it 
will mean that the small States of this 
Nation will be heavily penalized and 
discriminated against and degraded in 
their political influence. The crux of this 
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debate, it seems to me, as we advance 
in it, will be whether we are ready to 
abandon the small States for the sake 
of giving each man a supposedly equal 
vote. Goodness knows, in the 34 less 
populous States, each of which would 
lose some voting power, that will be a 
heavy factor. It will also be a heavy fac- 
tor in the minds of the State legisla- 
tures that will be called upon to ratify 
this amendment. 

President Nixon was right in his Febru- 
ary message on this point, and his shift 
of position did not alter the fact that 
one of the greatest objections to the 
proposed amendment is the difficulty— 
in fact, the great unlikelihood—of its 
being ratified by the States. 

If that is true, the opportunity to re- 
form our electoral system in a reasonable 
way will go by the board. It will be most 
difficult to formulate and get another 
amendment before the States. 

That amendment, as the Senator has 
indicated, does not indicate that the 
present system of runoff is good. That 
can be corrected, and the discretionary 
power of the elector can be corrected. In 
fact, the office of elector can be abolished 
altogether and the results certified di- 
rectly by each State. 

As this debate unfolds, these prob- 
lems will be more and more developed, 
to the point where I am hopeful the 
Senate will turn down the proposal, on 
behalf of something more sensible, more 
workable, and more acceptable. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator for 
yielding, so that I may respond to the 
remarks of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, especially the por- 
tion that alluded to my previous refer- 
ence about a challenge to the concept of 
equality. 

Mr. President, I reiterate, in reply, 
what I said earlier in this colloquy. One 
of the fundamental questions we must 
determine is whether States or people 
elect the President. For my part, I be- 
lieve people should; geography should 
not, nor should 50 sovereignties. 

I believe that no one—TI reiterate, no 
one—nor did the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nebraska, challenge the 
concept that the only way to provide 
equality so that every man’s vote counts 
the same as every other man’s vote is by 
the popular election of the President and 
the Vice President. 

I reiterate again: The only arguments 
I have heard so far, including that just 
put by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Nebraska, is that it is too difficult 
or risky or uncertain to provide equality; 
therefore, we should provide something 
short of equality. With all deferential re- 
spect to one of the greatest men in the 
Senate, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Nebraska, I disagree with that. I 
believe that equality is the fundamental 
matter in debate here and that the bal- 
ance of our consideration is one of me- 
chanics—that is, after we dedicate our- 
selves to the basic proposition that every 
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man’s vote is equal to every other man’s 
vote, we must set ourselves about the 
business of trying, in our collective judg- 
ment and wisdom, to devise a statutory 
method for doing that in the least dis- 
ruptive and most satisfactory way. 

I have no doubt in my mind that we 
can do that and that we can have equal- 
ity—that, indeed, we must have equal- 
ity—of the vote of every man and woman 
in the United States, and that we must 
then find the least disruptive way—not 
a nondisruptive way, but the least dis- 
ruptive way—to implement that. 

I reiterate: I reject the idea, on the 
part of the junior Senator from Tennes- 
see, that we can sacrifice equality of the 
vote on any altar—certainly not on the 
altar of difficulty in drafting legislative 
language. Once we have established the 
requirement and dedicated ourselves to 
the necessity of equality of the vote, then 
we set ourselves about the business of 
trying to find how best to do it. 

That is why I again commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana for 
drafting Senate Joint Resolution 1, so 
that we create the principle of equality, 
further embed it in the fabric of the 
Constitution, and leave full discretion to 
Congress and to the President to decide 
by statute how we do the less difficult 
job of implementing it. 

Throughout this debate—and it will be 
a long debate, I judge; throughout this 
debate—and it will be a heated one, I 
judge—we ought not lose sight of the 
fact that we are dealing with the most 
fundamental of all American rights, and 
that is equality. For my part, I will not 
sacrifice it for any other purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BAYH. I will be glad to yield in a 
moment. 

I appreciate the comments of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. 

For the sake of continuity in the 
RecorD, I think it should be pointed out 
that the senior Senator from Nebraska, 
in quoting Theodore White's reference to 
Professor Freund—it is somewhat like 
Tinker to Evers to Chance—perhaps did 
not emphasize one very important part 
of this discussion, and that is that Pro- 
fessor Freund and Theodore White were 
talking about having the same type of 
policing done at the local level that is 
now being done. 

The Senator from Indiana does not 
anticipate the need for some giant influx 
of Federal policemen in each polling 
place. But I think the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and the Senator from Indiana 
were trying to point out that if we have 
a system whereby each vote counts, then 
the incentive is going to be on the Re- 
publican precinct committeeman and the 
Democratic precinct committeeman to 
make sure that each one of those votes 
is valid. Presently they could not care 
less in some States. If you are going to 
carry Indiana by 165,000, there is no real 
incentive to watch it closely and cut it 
down to 65,000. Nor is there is an incen- 
tive to push it up to 300,000. I think the 
direct popular vote, where each vote 
counts, is the best way of guaranteeing 
close, accurate policing by the precinct 
official who is supposed to be doing this 
in the first place. 
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I do not anticipate any big infiux of 
Federal officials into this area. I think it 
is going to be done by each State, and 
it is going to be done better than it has 
been done in the past. 

I must say in supporting the Senator 
from Tennessee—who needs no support 
from the Senator from Indiana—that it 
would be a rather ironic chapter in our 
history if we fail to make this needed 
major electoral reform because the Sen- 
ate of the United States does not feel 
that Congress has enough ingenuity to 
deal with purely mathematical and tech- 
nical questions. How in the world can we 
say that we, as a nation, have enough 
capacity, know-how, ingenuity, drive, 
and foresightedness to land a man on 
the moon, when we cannot write a com- 
mon, ordinary, everyday election 
statute? 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR FOR STAFF MEMBERS 
OF COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Judiciary Com- 
mittee staff members may have access 
to the floor during all the debate on the 
pending joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Case). Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nebraska? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I direct 
this chief sponsor of the proposal to sec- 
tion 2, which states— 

The electors of President and Vice Pres- 
ident in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture, .... 


What is included in the term “quali- 


fications”? 

Mr. BAYH. It is in the Constitution 
right now—the same language. We took 
that language from the Constitution, 
feeling that Senators would accept it 
again if it was in the Constitution once. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no question 
about that. I ask that as a prelude to my 
next question. It includes such things 
as age, does it not? 

Mr. BAYH. I think that is accurate; 
yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Citizenship? 

Mr. BAYH. That is accurate. Residency 
would be another. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, residency. Are there 
any others? I imagine citizenship in its 
broadest terms would cover that. 

Mr. BAYH. Age, residency, and citi- 
zenship. Also the ability to read and 
write, but, as to residency and age, that 
is now subject to a possible Supreme 
Court decision on the 1970 Voting Rights 
Act. I might point out that these will 
be matters that will really go by the 
board if the Supreme Court upholds the 
1970 Voting Rights Act. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose it does uphold 
the 1970 Voting Rights Act and some 
State chooses to permit, through its State 
legislature, 17-year-olds to vote, may it 
do that? 

Mr. BAYH. Yes. I would suppose it 
could. 

Mr. CURTIS. If another State chose 
not to have any citizenship requirement, 
may it do so? 

Mr. BAYH. For what office? 
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Mr. CURTIS. Electors for President 
and Vice President. 

Mr. BAYH. Yes; I suppose it could. 

Mr. CURTIS. So that if a State wants 
to permit aliens to vote, they can vote 
and those aliens would be included in 
the adding machine tabulation to find out 
who was President and Vice President. 

Mr. BAYH. They could do that with 
convicts on death row, I suppose, if they 
wanted to, and go down the list, but I 
do not believe that is going to happen. 
Does the Senator? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; I think there are 
States in the Union that do not require 
full citizenship to vote. 

Mr. BAYH. Well, that would not 
change any, would it? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, it would. It would 
give an uneven contest, if here is a State 
that my party is expecting to carry in a 
big way, and it changes the rules so that 
more people can yote. Yet those same 
kinds of people are denied the right to 
vote in another State, and we end up 
witk an uneven contest; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BAYH. Of course, there is nothing 
to prevent that from happening under 
the present rules, is there? 

Mr. CURTIS. The difference is that 
they vote by States under our present 
program. The State determines who is 
eligible to vote, yet here we are commit- 
ting 50 States to abide by the outcome of 
one adding machine tabulation, and at 
any time the several States can write 
their own rules so as to add their num- 
bers to that computation. 

Mr. BAYH. Except in the vital areas, 
as the Senator knows, Congress retains 
authority for uniformity—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Uniformity of what? 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator knows—tesi- 
dency—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Just residency? 

Mr. BAYH. Congress already has the 
power to act in relation to age and liter- 
acy. That question is before the Supreme 
Court right now for final resolution. So 
we may, in effect, already have a uniform 
law in these areas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did I not understand the 
Senator to say that if the 1970 Voting 
Rights Act is upheld by the Supreme 
Court, they all could go below that if they 
wanted to? 

Mr. BAYH. Yes; that would be my 
judgment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, so it would be possi- 
ble for States, with the exception of resi- 
dency, to write their own rules which will 
result in a number of votes that they can 
cast that will go into a contest, where 
other States have a more restrictive vot- 
ing requirement; is that not correct? 

Mr. BAYH. Does not the Senator real- 
ize that although the States have flexi- 
bility to do what they please, so far as 
some of the State offices are concerned, 
we are talking about the election of the 
President, a Federal officer. Congress can, 
if this type of thing gets out of hand, set 
uniform provisions across the board. 

Mr. CURTIS. As to what? 

Mr. BAYH. For example, suppose the 
statute is—— 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no such lan- 
guage in the proposal. We have the right 
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to set uniform requirements as to resi- 
dency—— 

Mr. BAYH. Would the Senator please 
repeat his question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think I can restate it. 
Is it true that under the Senator's pro- 
posal as written, the States can deter- 
mine who could vote, with the exception 
of residency requirements, and thus 
could have a greater input or ‘“advan- 
tage” over the other States that had a 
more restrictive set of qualifications for 
voting? 

Mr. BAYH. Any State that is willing to 
let 17-, 16-, 15-, 14-, 13-, 12-year-olds 
vote for its State legislature can also let 
these same people vote for President. The 
Founding Fathers showed great wisdom, 
I think, by incorporating that same 
criteria into the Constitution so far as 
voting for Congress was concerned. Thus 
I think the question has worked very 
well. We do not see any rash of people 
rushing on out to get a bigger input as 
to who should vote for Congressmen. I 
do not believe that will happen, because 
the average legislator is thinking about 
who will vote for him. I do not think we 
will lower the barriers as promiscuously 
as the Senate suggests. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from In- 
diana talked about 12-, 13-, and 14-year- 
olds——— 

Mr. BAYH. I was just anticipating the 
Senator’s next question—— 

Mr. CURTIS. In New York State, or 
in California, if we took their rules, if 
we are closer to 18- and 17-year-olds, 
they can vote, there would be nothing 
ridiculous about that, but the Senator 
could add hundreds of thousands of votes. 
The fact remains that the Senator has 
written some rules here that would be 
uneven so far as the States are concerned. 

My next question is this, Is it not true, 
to make the Senator’s system work prop- 
erly, we should have uniform qualifica- 
tions for voting throughout the country? 

Mr. BAYH. Well, with a very few 
exceptions, as I think I have said twice 
already, that is just about what we have 
right now. I, for one, would be willing to 
permit the States to have the leeway if 
the 1970 Voting Rights Act is affirmed by 
the Supreme Court. If that is upheld, 
then we will have established the right 
of Congress to set uniform age require- 
ments, and to establish the 18-year-old 
age, and we can deny them the right to 
go down to 17. We have established the 
30-day uniform Federal residency law. 
We have stricken from the books all 
literacy laws. The question as to whether 
& person is an alien, I do not anticipate 
that as being a significant problem. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is the answer to 
my question, that in order to have the 
Senator’s system work, we should have 
uniform qualifications for voters 
throughout all the States? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I think to 
have this resolution work properly, it 
ought to have the provision in it that 
the Senator from Nebraska refers to 
there. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is evading my question, 

Mr. BAYH. This was passed by the 
House and was given extensive hearings 
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by the House Judiciary Committee. It 
was gone over and over. We tried to walk 
a very delicate line between giving the 
States an opportunity to take into con- 
sideration the local customs and that 
type of thing and yet give Congress 
authority under the section referred to 
by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. We have had the high 
privilege of hearing a lot of oratory this 
afternoon about the equality of voting. 
We will hear a lot more in the weeks 
and months ahead in which we will be 
considering this measure. So, I want to 
ask the Senator if, in all seriousness, he 
feels that to carry out this proposal he 
should have uniform qualifications for 
voters throughout all States. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I will be 
glad to answer the question again. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator has not 
answered the question. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the Senator’s 
perseverance. The second answer and 
the third answer will be the same as the 
first. 

I think the measure deals with it very 
well, We have basic uniformity through- 
out the country and provide some flexi- 
bility for States. If it gets out of hand, 
we have the authority to impose the type 
of authority that the Senator from Ne- 
braska says he supports. 

Does that concern the Senator? 

Mr. CURTIS. Very much so. I think 
that before the Senate passes on it and 
the State legislatures consider it for rati- 
fication, we should know whether we 
will have uniform voting requirements 
for voters throughout the country. 

That may be a good thing. But I think 
that the forthright thing to do is to 
take a position on that so that we know 
what to expect. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I will read 
this and we will let the Recorp stand. 

It reads: 

Sec. 2. The electors of President and Vice 
President in each State shall have the qual- 
ifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature, 
except that for electors of President and 
Vice President, the legislature of any State 
may prescribe less restrictive residence quali- 
fications and for electors of President and 
Vice President the Congress may establish 
uniform residence qualifications. 


That is rather specific. I do not think 
there is much question about what that 
says. That says what the Senator from 
Indiana feels we need. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I will ask 
another question. I do not think that 
I got an answer to my other question. 

I have the right to elicit from the 
chief sponsor of this proposal whether 
he feels there ought to be uniform re- 
quirements for voters in all 50 States 
to implement the type of proposal he 
suggests. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the perseverance of the Senator. 
I think I have answered the question. 
If the Senator feels that the answer is 
not the answer the Senator is seeking, 
that is another thing. 

I am suggesting that we permit each 
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State to set the same qualifications they 
set for their State legislature. We re- 
serve the right to establish uniform resi- 
dence qualifications. If the Voting Rights 
Act goes through, we have established 
literacy and age as congressional prerog- 
atives in all elections. These two mat- 
ters are satisfactory to the Senator from 
Indiana because he supported that act. 

Beyond that, I do not know why it is 
incumbent upon Congress to go through 
all of these minutiae involving local and 
State customs that might be taken into 
consideration in determining qualifica- 
tions for the State legislature. 

I appreciate the concern of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. As a former member 
of the State legislature, I must say that 
I think a lot of my former colleagues in 
the Indiana General Assembly were 
probebly more concerned about the qual- 
ification of the voters to cast votes for 
them than they were about the qualifi- 
cations of the voters to cast votes for the 
President. 

If the Senator from Nebraska has any 
concern over the fact that there would 
be hordes of voters who would be quali- 
fied to vote for the President, I suggest 
that that same horde of voters would be 
qualified to vote for the members of the 
State legislatures. 

Mr CURTIS. Mr. President, I never 
referred to any group of voters as a 
horde of voters. I have stood on the posi- 
tion that if we choose the President on 
one tabulation of voters, we should have 
the same requirements prevail in all sec- 
tions of the country to determine who 
is eligible to vote. 

The Senator from Indiana merely re- 
fers me to this language. I am not crit- 
ical of him as an individual. But I do 
not take the view that the Senate or 
the people of the country generally can- 
not answer until after the Supreme 
Court rules that the Federal Govern- 
ment should impose uniform rules. 

I will pass that and ask another 
question. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I do not 
want to evade the question that the 
Senator persists in asking. I think I have 
answered it. I will try to answer it again. 

I think that the language proposed in 
section 2 of the proposed constitutional 
amendment deals with the criteria im- 
posed by each State. These criteria are 
the criteria applied to the most numer- 
ous branch of the State legislature. They 
are the same criteria that have been ap- 
plied for almost 200 years in the election 
of Members of Congress. 

In the area of age and literacy tests, 
the Senator from Indiana is perfectly 
comfortable with uniformity. I can see 
that if we let the 18-year-olds vote in 
one State and not in another, it would 
pose a problem. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think 
it poses very much of a problem. It can- 
not be likened to the discrepancy under 
our present system. Certainly it cannot 
be likened to voters participating in their 
own States to elect Congressmen or a 
member of a State legislature. All voters 
participating in those elections are sub- 
ject to the same rules. 

Here we have a proposal for a method 
of choosing the President, and on the 
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face of it different rules will be applied 
to different voters in different States on 
an uneven basis. 

We do not need to get ridiculous and 
suggest that we are proposing that the 
12-year-olds vote. Not at all. However, 
the life insurance rule, to which I re- 
ferred a while ago, says, “If you are closer 
to 18 than you are to 17, you are 18.” If 
the State of California adopts that rule, 
they would probably pick up votes that 
would be greater in number than the dif- 
ference in some of these elections. I do 
not know how many votes it would in- 
volve. 

Does the Senator from Indiana believe 
that it would be necessary under his pro- 
posal to have Federal registration of 
voters? 

Mr. BAYH. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. That disturbs me, be- 
cause the right to vote must be preceded 
by registration. 

If one State can adopt one procedure 
of registration and another State can be 
very, very lax in its rules of registration, 
it makes an uneven contest. In other 
words, the proponents of this measure 
have failed to distinguish this point 
about voting jurisdiction, where all the 
votes which are to be tabulated and 
counted, must have within that juris- 
diction equality of voter qualifications 
and equality of registration laws because 
they are competing against each other. 
It is totally inconceivable that we would 
have before us a proposal suggesting that 
we choose a President by tabulating the 
total vote in one pool, one adding ma- 
chine tabulation, if you choose, when 
the different States could have different 
rules to decide who was going to vote 
and they would have different rules, 
different methods as to who would regis- 
ter and how registration would be ac- 
complished, 

Mr. President, if you are going to have 
that all one jurisdiction, one voting ar- 
rangement, you must have uniformity. 
Before this debate is over I hope the 
proponents will tell us something about 
the national registration of voters that 
ey propose. I think that is pertinent 

ere. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator has not found 
one word in that measure that talks 
about national registration, The patience 
of the Senator from Indiana is not un- 
limited. If the Senator can find one word 
about national voter registration, I would 
be glad to have him do so. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator knows there 
is nothing in there. 

Mr. BAYH. Why does the Senator 
blatantly suggest the sponsors are for 
national registration? If the Senator is 
for national registration, let him offer 
such a proposal. But I understand he is 
not for national registration. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is my point. The 
Senator is suggesting a nationwide con- 
test without a nationwide set of rules as 
to who would vote or how they would 
register. 

Mr. BAYH. Because the Senator feels 
there should be a national registration 
provision, I think it is unfair for him to 
suggest that I suggested it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I did not—— 


Mr. BAYH, We could have the reporter 
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read what the Senator said. A moment 
ago the Senator said the proponents 
should discuss the questions about the 
national registration plan they are pro- 
posing. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; the national regis- 
tration plan to carry out what they have 
proposed. 

Mr. BAYH. With all due respect, I do 
not think that will be necessary. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it will after the 
Senator thinks it over. I do not under- 
stand how any Senator would seriously 
contend that voters participating in the 
same contest to be decided by the same 
totals should not have the same ground 
rules in all the States. Therefore, I think 
the question is pertinent as to the think- 
ing of the proponents of this measure. 

The Senator has been very generous 
in yielding. I do want to say one thing; 
then I will yield the floor, 

I hope it will not be understood by 
anyone in the country that we have on 
one side a direct election of the Presi- 
dent and on the other side an evil system 
where individuals’ votes count differ- 
ently. What we have is a federal system 
of 50 sovereign States, and there is not 
an argument made here today for the 
direct election of the President, and each 
man having the same vote, that could 
not be applied to the election of U.S. Sen- 
ators. There are Senators serving in this 
body who are here by reason of a few 
hundred thousand votes or very few total 
votes in their States. There are other 
Senators here who have the mandate of 
millions of people, That is part of our 
federal system. Just as the States have 
equal representation in the Senate and 
representation in the House based on 
population, our country has chosen a fed- 
eral system and the counting of the votes 
for the election of the President is a blend 
of those two things. No man can insist on 
one man, one vote for the choosing of a 
President and thus wipe out the signifi- 
cance of the sovereign States and at a 
later time come in and defend equal rep- 
resentation of the States in the Senate. 

That is why I have referred to the ex- 
citement that has been raised about a 
possible contest last election when Goy- 
ernor Wallace was in the race. Instead 
of dealing only with better and more 
modern methods of dealing with such a 
contest if no one gets a majority, we have 
before us a proposal to change the funda- 
mental structure of the country, to wit, 
the abandonment of our federal system 
ending of the election of the President 
through State action. At the present time 
every State has as many electoral votes 
as has Senators and Representatives. 
That is our system. There has not been 
an argument made that that has not 
worked well. It has nothing to do with 
the method of how we determine the con- 
test if no one receives a majority. We 
can deal with any questions involving 
electors if we keep them and the system 
of voting according to the way the States 
vote. It is not necessary that we change 
our basic system in choosing a President. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana has been very gracious 
in yielding to me. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I have en- 
joyed this opportunity to share views 
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with my distinguished colleague from 
Nebraska. I would like the RECORD to 
show I do not believe that my earlier re- 
marks could accurately be described as 
being uncritical of the way the system 
has worked. The item about which the 
Senator from Nebraska expressed con- 
cern, the possibility that no candidate 
would receive a majority of the electoral 
votes on election day, is just incidental 
compared to the real problem that the 
people now do not vote directly for their 
President; they vote for electors who are 
free to ignore their vote. As the Senator 
from Tennessee and I described, all 
votes are not counted the same way, 
some are not counted, and some are cast 
for candidates not listed. 

There is no need to pursue this matter 
at great length. We have discussed at 
considerable length our desire to strive 
for equality. 

I wonder how the people of the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of North Car- 
olina must have felt in 1968, particularly 
those who cast their votes for the pres- 
ent President of the United States, Rich- 
ard Nixon. The only way one could vote 
for Richard Nixon in the Second Con- 
gressional District of North Carolina was 
to vote for the Republican elector. If a 
citizen wanted to vote for Hubert Hum- 
phrey, he could vote for that elector. 
If he wanted to vote for Wallace, he could 
vote for that elector. But if he were a 
dues-paying Republican in 1968, the only 
way he could express his vote for Nixon 
in that election was to vote for the Re- 
publican elector. 

How would that person feel when he 
suddenly learned that the man he had 
voted for as the Republican elector had 
gone to the State capital and cast that 
vote for Wallace, totally disfranchising 
the Republican voters in the Second Con- 
gressional District of North Carolina? 

I point that out as an actual malfunc- 
tion of the system we have today. We do 
not have to resort to hypotheticals of 
what may have happened or what could 
have happened. We looked at the way 
the system now functions and found 
it wanting. 

It is for that reason that I, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, and the distin- 
guished Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate at this moment, the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), who, I may 
point out, was one of the original, one of 
the charter members of the American 
Bar Association’s Commission on Elec- 
toral Reform, have made our proposals. 
Iam looking forward, hopefully in the 
near future, to hearing the Senator from 
Oklahoma describe the tortuous process 
that the Commission went through and 
the studies and processes that the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, a former Governor 
of the State of Oklahoma, went through 
in his own mind. 

The fact is that the direct election 
proposal is one, it seems to me, that em- 
braces a broad range of party and phi- 
losophy and is geographically dispersed, 
for one basic reason. It comes closest 
to solving the problem which confronts 
us. It is not perfect, as I have said two 
or three times. It comes the closest to 
perfection, we think. It is the only one 
that gives the people the right to vote 
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for their President and Vice President. 
It is the only proposal that counts each 
vote equally. It is the only one that 
guarantees that the candidate who gets 
the most votes in the election will win 
the election. 

I yield now to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 

On tomorrow, assuming I gain rec- 
ognition, I intend to have further state- 
ments of my support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. 

I think it is vitally important to face 
up to the problem that confronts the 
public and the need of fine-tuning our 
electoral system. 

I think that it would not be amiss for 
me to reiterate what I said before. I hope 
we do not lose sight of the several con- 
siderations which are involved in this 
debate. There are several, not the least 
of which is the method of implementing 
the election of President and Vice Pres- 
ident by direct popular vote. 

I disagree with our distinguished junior 
colleague from Nebraska when he in- 
dicates, as I understood him, that Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1 would destroy the 
federal system in the United States. I 
would point out that the several States 
now prescribe the method by which the 
electors will be elected and the electors 
in turn will elect the President. 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 provides 
nothing as to whether the States pro- 
vide for the certification of their returns 
to the State boards of election, the leg- 
islatures, or otherwise. It provides noth- 
ing with respect to national registration 
of voters or national uniformity of vot- 
ing requirements; and, very properly, in 
my judgment, leaves it to this and future 
Congresses to decide the method of im- 
plementation according to their judg- 
ment at that time. 

The point of the matter is that noth- 
ing contained in Senate Joint Resolution 
1, in the judgment of the junior Senator 
from Tennessee, detracts in one iota 
from the nature and strength of federal- 
ism in the United States. The one im- 
mutable argument that I have not heard 
attacked today is that nothing else except 
direct popular voting for the President 
and Vice President provides equality of 
the vote of every man to that of every 
other man. 

I think it is fundamental to this de- 
bate that we commit ourselves to the 
proposition that nothing will subvert the 
nature of equality in this field at this 
time. 

I thank my colleague from Indiana for 
affording me the opportunity to make 
these random remarks from time to time. 
I look forward to continuing my partici- 
pation in this debate as it progresses. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, once again 
I wish to express appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee for 
the enlightenment that he has brought 
to this debate. He is a long-time student 
of this problem, as I am. He expresses, 
in a very articulate and convincing man- 
ner, the real need. He also points out 
that, although some persons would sug- 
gest we are interjecting some foreign 
mechanism into the American electoral 
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system, in fact we are trying to make 
consistent with the rest of the elections 
in the country that part of the electoral 
process that is inconsistent. 

I think we will be successful. We have 
had a warning. I hope we will heed the 
warning bell and take action. 

I appreciate the contributions of the 
Senator from Tennessee, the Senator 
from Oklahoma, and other Senators who 
have helped and who will help in this 
matter. Because of their perseverance, I 
think, and I hope, we will be successful. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, one of 
the most distinguished witnesses in our 
series of hearings on the pending resolu- 
tion while it was considered by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was Mr. Charles 
Black, Henry Luce professor of juris- 
prudence at the Yale Law School. He 
stated: 


I think a case can be made for the propo- 
sition that this amendment, if it passes, will 
be the most deeply radical amendment which 
has ever entered the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Mr. President, during the 91st Con- 
gress we in the Senate have considered 
many extremely important issues—ABM, 
our continuing presence in Vietnam, 
crime legislation, postal reorganization, 
tax reform, to name just a few—but 
not one of these is, in my judgment, as 
vital to the continued existence of this 
Nation as we know it as the issue we 
now take it—constitutional change in 
the manner in which we select our Chief 
Executive. 

For 180 years our system of electing 
our Presidents has worked extremely 
well. In the main we have chosen wise 
and capable leaders, quite often great 
and prescient ones. It is no accident that 
this has come about. Our present elec- 
toral college method for selecting the 
President guarantees a leader who has 
a true mandate to govern; a man who 
has the majority of the votes in a ma- 
jority of the States behind him. 

The framers, in creating the college, 
sought an instrument which would give 
the States as well as the people a say 
in the choice of our Presidents, an in- 
strument which would carry out the 
general Federal principle of the Con- 
stitution. Just how wise their selection 
was can be seen in the 46 times we have 
chosen the Chief Executive and the 46 
times power has changed hands effi- 
ciently and peacefully. What other na- 
tion on earth can make that claim? Not 
once has a constitutional crisis arisen; 
not once has the legitimacy of the new 
Government been challenged. In large 
measure we owe our stable Government 
and our unparalleled prosperity and 
well-being to this smooth transition from 
one President to another; often from one 
of our great political parties to another. 

There are those who claim that the 
present electoral college system is not 
the perfect or ideal method for choosing 
our Chief Executive. 

To this I believe there is general agree- 
ment. I happen to be one who has sug- 
gested some changes in the college. For 
many years now I have joined with many 
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of my colleagues in looking for an alter- 
native to the winner-take-all method of 
electoral vote counting. Ten years ago I 
first testified on this question to the Sen- 
ate Constitutional Amendments Subcom- 
mittee upon which I now sit. Since that 
time that subcommittee has earnestly 
sought to find a proper manner in which 
to amend the present system. Some of 
us have favored the district plan, others 
the proportional, others the automatic, 
while still others favor the plan before 
us today: direct election without any in- 
tervening electoral colege at all and with- 
out any intervening State entities. 

I am certain that all those who cham- 
pion one plan or another believe they do 
so with the best interests of the Nation 
uppermost in their minds. 

But, in all seriousness and all candor, 
I must say that those who espouse direct 
popular election of the President are 
wrong if they believe this plan is best for 
this Nation. It is the most mischievous 
and dangerous constitutional amend- 
ment that has ever received serious con- 
sideration by the Congress. 

To adopt it would be to set out on a 
vast uncharted sea, with no guarantee 
that the slightest political breeze might 
not capsize and destroy our ship of state. 
During discussion on this resolution I ex- 
pect to have a great deal more to say 
concerning the dangerous consequences 
that adoption of this plan may have for 
this Nation. 

In the Judiciary Committee report 
which accompanies this resolution, six 
senior members from both parties have 
included a minority report which is on 
each Senator’s desk today. I urge each of 
my colleagues to read that report with 
special care and then compare it with the 
views of the majority. Which is the most 
persuasive? I earnestly believe that a fair 
reading of the entire document will con- 
vince many that the minority has carried 
the day. 

Those who seek to alter our Constitu- 
tion have the burden of proof to show 
that there is a legitimate need for change 
and that their proposed substitute is an 
improvement over the original. I do not 
believe that those who champion Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 today have success- 
fully carried that heavy burden. 

In our report we suggest that direct 
election of the President would: 

Destroy the two party system and en- 
courage the formation of a host of splin- 
ter parties; 

Undermine the federal system by re- 
moving the States as States from the 
electoral process; 

Remove an indispensable institutional 
support for the separation of powers; 

Radicalize popular opinion and en- 
danger the rights of all minorities by 
removing incentives to compromise; 

Create an irresistible temptation to 
electoral fraud; 

Lead to interminable electoral recounts 
and challenges; 

Necessitate national direction and con- 
trol of every aspect of the electoral 
process. 

Each of these seven consequences of 
direct election seem to me to pose grave 
dangers to our system of government 
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as we have it today. Many of us 
shall be most anxious to see if the sup- 
porters of direct election answer these 
indictments of their proposal. We do 
not believe that it can be done satis- 
factorily, just as we do not believe that 
under a system of direct election of the 
President, our federal form of govern- 
ment can survive. Doomsday language is 
not popular but sometimes it is essential. 
I believe that this is one of those times. 
It is impossible to overstate the case 
against direct election. 

As one eminent scholar of jurispru- 
dence told our committee—I opened my 
remarks with this quotation, but it is so 
important that I am going to repeat it: 

I think a case can be made for the propo- 
sition that direct election, if it passes, will 
be the most deeply radical amendment 


which has ever entered the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Mr. President, those who advocate di- 
rect election assume that our political 
system will remain basically unchanged 
if this resolution is adopted. That as- 
sumption is totally unwarranted. I be- 
lieve that a completely different electoral 
system cannot help but affect profoundly 
the political institutions that have grown 
up around the present arrangement. We 
began with the electoral college system 
and the Presidency; our political insti- 
tutions, customs, and traditions came 
later. Now to destroy the keystone is to 
remove the underpinnings from our en- 
tire political structure. 

The proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, like the statement of the propo- 
sition itself in the minority report, is 
disarmingly short and succinct. On the 
surface the change is made to appear 
simple and reasonable. Direct election is 
touted as a panacea which will sweep 
away all the obsolete and antiquated fea- 
tures of the present system. It promises 
to erect a shiny perfection in its stead 
where the voters will have direct and 
final control over who occupies the White 
House through the simple instrumen- 
tality of the ballot box. 

Those who oppose this fundamental 
change will seek to show the churning 
turmoil which will occur below the sur- 
face should this proposal be adopted. 

As an American, I am deeply com- 
mitted to preserving our present form 
of government against any challenge. As 
a Nebraskan, I am committed also to do 
those things which are in the best inter- 
est of my State. Direct election would, in 
my opinion, lead to a new form of tyr- 
anny which would number Nebraska and 
other less populous States among its vic- 
tims. Thirty-four States and the District 
of Columbia—more than two-thirds of 
the primary governmental jurisdictions 
in this Nation—would be adversely af- 
fected should direct election be approved. 
I urge my colleagues to pause for a mo- 
ment and consider whether this resolu- 
tion is in the best interests of this Nation 
and their States. I believe their answer 
must be negative. 

In addition to all the problems which 
could be created by the adoption of the 
direct election amendment, there is one 
very practical consequence which should 
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be considered. That is the very real like- 
lihood—in fact, I would say virtual cer- 
tainty—that direct election would never 
be ratified by the requisite number of 
States. 

After Congress has approved any 
amendment, the legislatures of three- 
fourths, or 38, States must ratify it. 
There are in this Nation 99 State legis- 
lative bodies—every State having two 
except my own State of Nebraska, which 
has only one. Therefore, just 13 houses 
of the State legislatures which refuse 
to approve the amendment could end 
any chance of electoral college reform. 
It is not unreasonable to think that 
many more than 13 would fail to regis- 
ter their approval, especially in light of 
the statement made earlier in these re- 
marks that 34 States and the District of 
Columbia would lose voting power under 
the direct election proposal. 

Would it not be far better to use this 
time to work on and approve a revision 
of the present electoral college system 
which has a substantial chance of ratifi- 
cation? Those of us who are serious in 
our desire for reform believe that such 
@ course would be more useful and more 
prudent. 

It could be accomplished, Mr. Pres- 
ident, by first abolishing the electoral 
college, or at least by removing from the 
electors the personal discretion now 
vested in them as to the candidates for 
whom they can vote; and second, by 
devising a different system for resolving 
college deadlocks, perhaps substituting a 
joint session of Congress instead of giv- 
ing each State one vote in the body at 
the other end of the Capitol. 

As I mentioned earlier, I intend to 
have a great deal to say before the Sen- 
ate consideration of the pending proposal 
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is concluded. At a later time, I shall ex- 
pand on the points I have alluded to to- 
day. Those of us who perceive a grave 
danger in this proposed amendment in- 
tend to bring before the Senate a great 
deal of evidence and learned opinion to 
support our case. It is my sincere belief 
that, in the end, direct election will be 
rejected. 

Mr. President, let me conclude this 
opening statement by saying that before 
we reject the electoral college and 180 
years of testing, adaptation, and sta- 
bility, let us make certain that what we 
erect in its stead is an improvement on 
the old. Direct popular election of the 
President is not an improvement; it 
could be a disaster. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with great interest as the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska de- 
scribed the opposing position expressed 
in the minority views in the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I, too, am 
hopeful that Senators will look at the 
majority and minority views and base 
their judgments on the relevant argu- 
ments presented therein. 

I thought it might be helpful if the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN), who had the foresight to 
conduct a poll of State legislators, would 
let us have the benefit of his thinking 
relative to what the legislators might do. 

I must say that I hope the Senate will 
not base its judgment on what any one 
Senator or, indeed, more than one Sena- 
tor might anticipate a State legislature 
might do or not do on this matter. It is 
rather risky business to base our judg- 
ment on something that certainly is not 
scientifically proved, if there is any evi- 
dence of proof to the contrary. I do not 
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want to interfere with what the Senator 
from Michigan has done, but he might 
give us some background on what he 
found when he took the leadership in 
this field and polled State legislators. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I would 
respond to the Senator from Indiana in 
this way: It is true that during several 
weeks preceding August 7, 1969, my office 
did undertake to conduct a survey among 
State legislators in 27 States. We selected 
27 States having the smallest population, 
States which had the most to lose 
through the adoption of the direct elec- 
tion proposal. We put to each State leg- 
islator the question whether he, indi- 
vidually, would vote in his State legisla- 
ture to ratify a direct popular election 
proposal to amend the Constitution. We 
also asked, whether he would vote to 
ratify a proportional plan or a district 
plan, which were and are the other two 
major alternatives. 

I must say that the junior Senator 
from Michigan had been reluctant to 
support the direct election plan because 
he had assumed prior to the survey that 
the direct election proposal would not 
have a chance for ratification. 

I feel strongly that the present system 
of electing the President of the United 
States does need reform. Prior to the 
survey I leaned in the direction of favor- 
ing the proportional plan because I felt 
that it would stand a better chance of 
ratification by the several States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
summary of the results of the question- 
naire which I sent to each State legisla- 
tor in the 27 States. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tionnaire was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


If direct election fails, legislators would favor 


District pian 


No Undecided Yes No Undecided 


1 Where total of those responding to direct election questions does not equa! 100 percent, the difference represents those legislators who were undecided. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, to my 
surprise and great interest, there were 
only two States in which less than a ma- 
jority of those responding indicated they 
would ratify the direct election plan; and 
furthermore, to my surprise and great 
interest, I found that the proportional 
plan and the district plan alternatives 
enjoyed less support among the indi- 
vidual State legislators than the direct 
election proposal. 

So among the three, at least at that 
particular stage in debate in August 
1969, it appeared clear to me that if re- 
form were to be based on any of the three 
proposals, the best chance to achieve 
ratification was through the route of the 
direct election plan rather than approval 
by Congress of either the proportional or 
the district plan. 

I have no reason to believe that the 
attitude of State legislators has changed 
since August 1969, although I recognize 
that a considerable period of time has 
elapsed. 

I hope that this information will be of 
assistance during the debate. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the Senator’s 
permitting me to impose upon him. As I 
stated in my earlier, prepared remarks, 
the Senator from Michigan has made a 
significant contribution toward putting 
this question in proper perspective. We 
can all speculate—indeed, the Senator 
from Michigan would be the first to admit 
it, as I am sure he has mentioned—but 
there is really no way of knowing how 
legislators who are to be elected in 1970 
will vote in 1971. I have had 8 years’ 
experience as a State legislator, but I do 
not think State legislators are a unique 
breed. I think they pretty well represent 
their constituencies. Although the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) would 
be the first to take issue with me, I just 
cannot conceive of a State legislator 
making such an important judgment on 
this question by some sort of mathe- 
matical formula. When 80 percent of the 
people of a State feel that something 
ought to be done, I think there is a 
reasonable chance that the State legis- 
lature will respond, just as I think there 
is a reasonable chance that this body 
will respond, as the House has already 
responded, because this is an idea whose 
time has come. 

I should like to quote a statement 
made by our lovely lady colleague, who 
has put this proposal in exactly the right 
perspective. The distinguished Senator 
from Maine (Mrs. SMITH), who has been 
a longtime supporter of direct election, 
said about what might happen if this 
proposal is agreed to: 

The foremost objection to the popular 
election vote proposal is that under it the 
small population States like my own State 
of Maine would lose proportional power to the 
large population States. 

My answer to that argument is that it is 
the will of the people—the will of a majority 
of the voters—rather than the proportional 
power of any State that is important and that 


should prevail—the people should not be sec- 
ondary and subservient to the States. 


I think the Senator from Maine put 
it very well. Interestingly enough, if we 
go down the list of some 40 cosponsors, 
we find the names of both the Senators 
from Maine, both the Senators from 
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Rhode Island, one Senator from Alaska, 
one Senator from Hawaii, both Senators 
from Montana, and one Senator from 
New Mexico. There does not seem to be 
any indication that they are concerned 
about supporting direct election while 
being from a small State. 

I respect the judgment of anyone who 
looks at the matter differently. But I 
think that basically most Senators will 
look at this situation from the best in- 
terests of their country and not try to 
figure out whether they are losing a 
proportionate share of their influence in 
the electoral college, particularly when 
one takes into consideration the very real 
and practical consequence of the unit 
rule and how this is a tremendous ad- 
vantage to the large States. I think that 
sometimes the large States have an ad- 
yantage and sometimes the small States 
have an advantage. 

I do not know whether we have to play 
this electoral roulette business and hope 
that everyone comes out well. 

I must say that as I listened to the 
comments of the Senator from Nebraska, 
my recollection of history is a bit differ- 
ent than his. I think that we can look 
back and see some malfunctions and con- 
stitutional crises that developed under 
this system. We can see some very near 
misses. 

Thank God for our Founding Fathers 
and we are grateful for their wisdom, 
but it was not infinite wisdom. And if 
there was one area in which they did not 
have foresight, it was in the way in which 
they drafted the electoral college system. 
It is not functioning today in the way in 
which they intended to have it function. 

Although the Constitution was not 
finally concurred in by the requisite 
number of States until late in the 18th 
century, by 1804 we had the 12th amend- 
ment to the Constitution which was the 
direct result of the constitutional crisis 
brought on in 1800 by the very electoral 
college which, according to the Senator 
from Nebraska, has never subjected us 
to a constitutional crisis. 

The John Quincy Adams-Andrew 
Jackson race in 1824, in my judgment, 
came very close to presenting us with a 
constitutional crisis. 

I do not see how we can call the Tilden- 
Hayes matter anything but a constitu- 
tional crisis. We ended up by choosing a 
man as President who had fewer votes 
than his opponent. 

In 1948, if there had been a change of 
30,000 votes, we would have sent to the 
White House a man with an electoral 
majority but with 2 million fewer votes 
than his opponent. 

We are all familiar with what hap- 
pened in 1968. 

If we take the situation in 1948 and 
apply it to 1972 or 1976, I am deeply 
concerned that we would have chaos that 
would be unparalleled in this country. 
We cannot expect the President of the 
United States to be an effective leader if 
he had 2 million votes less than the man 
he was running against. 

Those are not isolated examples of 
what could happen. Those things very 
nearly did happen. Those are numbers 
that actually did result. We have had 
what I feel were malfunctions of the sys- 
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tem which I alluded to in my earlier re- 
marks. 

As the Senator from Nebraska knows, 
I strongly disagree with his feeling that 
this would destroy the two-party system. 
Frankly, I think it would strengthen it. 
It is the only plan that would guarantee 
to the Democratic or Republican pre- 
cinct workers that they should get out 
and hustle the votes because the votes 
will count. Sometimes they do not count. 
Sometimes they count for the person for 
whom the voters did not vote. 

I think the best way to strengthen our 
two-party system is to assure the men 
and women who work at the grass roots 
level that the direct election system does 
bear fruit and that they should go out 
and get the votes. 

I will not go down the point-by-point 
indictment given so eloquently by the 
Senator from Nebraska. However, later 
we will have a chance to see what the 
historians say happened in Philadelphia. 
I was not there and no other Senator was 
there. We do not know. 

Most historians say that the electoral 
college had nothing to do with the “grand 
compromise.” As the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has pointed out, the “grand com- 
promise” established the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. It had nothing 
to do with the electoral college. The mat- 
ter of fraud, recount, challenges, and 
national control were dealt with earlier. 

Rather than delay the Senate any 
longer at this time by going over the 
same ground a second time, I will wait 
until later. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana and the Senator from 
Nebraska are in agreement on one point. 
There will be ample time during which 
we can knock down each other's argu- 
ments. 

I would imagine that if the arguments 
advanced on both sides are all knocked 
down, we would find that those who want 
very drastically to change our Constitu- 
tion had not met their burden of proof. 

With reference to 1804 when the 12th 
amendment was adopted, it must be said 
that that amendment left untouched and 
unchallenged and fully effective the as- 
signment of a given number of electoral 
votes to each State. Indeed, I find it strik- 
ing that, even though there was an un- 
anticipated tie in the electoral vote in 
1800, no one dared to suggest in the dis- 
cussion over the 12th amendment that 
the concept of electoral votes be destroy- 
ed. The 12th amendment is striking proof 
that the electoral system can be intel- 
ligently reformed when necessity requires 
it, without destroying the system alto- 
gether. 

Now then as to the idea that State 
legislatures are not judged by a strict 
mathematical formula of approval or 
disapproval on the pending amendment, 
let. me suggest this very simple statistic. 
It is something that is going to interest 
every one of the legislatures of the less 
populous States. Each one of the less 
populous States has a larger agricul- 
tural orientation than industrial. Some 
of the larger States, like Indiana, have a 
vast orientation toward the agricultural 
votes of their State. 

Last Saturday, a preliminary report 
of the Bureau of the Census was pub- 
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lished. It showed that the farm popula- 
tion in 1960 was roughly 15 million peo- 
ple. The report for 1970 shows 10 million 
people—a reduction of 5 million people 
or 3344 percent. 

Are we to think that the legislatures 
and the legislators of those States—and 
we can just imagine that tremendous 
bread basket area in the Midwest—are 
going to look at those figures and say, 
“We will concede to these heavily popu- 
lated States with metropolitan areas— 
conceivably not more than a dozen of 
them—the power to overrule any sem- 
blance of choice we have?” 

I think not. 

They have a little leverage power now. 
Nebraska has a total of three Repre- 
sentatives plus two Senators. It is not 
enough to dominate but it is enough to 
neutralize and contain in a reasonable 
way any excesses that might be practiced 
upon the less populous States by the 
more populous States. That would not 
appeal to those who seek strict mathe- 
matical equality; but it appeals to us 
as a matter of survival. 

We know the relative position of the 
farm bloc 25 years ago and 30 years ago, 
and the position now. It used to be big 
and it used to be influential; it no longer 
is. We who come from States compris- 
ing the farm bloc no longer have the 
power we used to have. It is a battle 
now to get a sensible farm plan and have 
it adopted, particularly in the other body. 
The only way we have been able to con- 
tend with the situation in a reasonably 
effective way has been to adopt such 
features as appeal to metropolitan areas 
such as food stamp plans and the free 
distribution of food to the poor, the op- 
pressed, and the hungry and to say, “We 
will do this much for your people but 
you will have to do these things which 
have a direct impact on the agricultural 
population in order that that seg- 
ment of our Nation can continue to re- 
main economically feasible.” 

That is the only way we have been 
able to do it. Given the impact of the 
heavily populated areas, this minority 
will be shunted to one side and its impact 
destroyed. That is not the only minority. 
There are many minorities in America: 
the poor, the black, the yellow, the red. 
Mr. Richard Goodwin testified most elo- 
quently on that point. I know of no one 
who has been more eloquent than he in 
speaking on behalf of minorities. 

The impact and the influence of minor- 
ities will be heavily, heavily handicapped 
and discounted and in some places totally 
obliterated if the mass monolithic direct 
election process is approved. 

Mr. BAYH. It is interesting to see that 
the Senator from Nebraska used Richard 
Goodwin to support his contention when 
Richard Goodwin is arguing that the 
large States have the advantage under 
the present system; but the Senator from 
Nebraska is arguing that the small States 
have the advantage under the present 
system. 

Mr. HRUSKA. No. Mr. Richard Good- 
win said that the minorities are vir- 
tually snuffed out. 

Mr. BAYH. Would that suggest that 
when an expert agrees with you he 
speaks the Gospel but when he reaches 
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another conclusion he is no longer ac- 
cepted? 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is poetic license 
in which all debaters engage. The Sena- 
tor from Indiana and the Senator from 
Nebraska are no exceptions to that rule. 

Now, I wish to turn to the so-called 
poll of the State legislatures taken by 
the Senator from Michigan. I have before 
me an analysis of the poll that was pre- 
pared for me, and I shall read it in the 
ReEcorD. I wish to call attention to some 
of the points in this analysis. 

I understand the Senator did ask that 
the poll be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HRUSKA. This analysis was pre- 
pared by a member of my staff in whom 
I have great confidence and I have high 
regard for his integrity and honesty in 
these computations. If there is anything 
in here that is in error, I will make cor- 
rections on the floor of the Senate. 

My analysis indicates that the national 
mail poll was sent to 3,943 legislators in 
27 States. Responses were received from 
44 percent of them. Of those answering, 
65 percent, or a total of 28.2 percent of 
those polled indicated they favored direct 
popular election. 

In weighing the value of the poll in 
each of the 27 States, it must be noted 
that the percentage of legislators who re- 
sponded from each State varied tremen- 
dously. It ranged from a low of 25 per- 
cent in Louisiana to a high of 55 percent 
in South Dakota. In 16 of the 27 States 
less than 50 percent answered. In no 
States were the responses from legisla- 
tors favoring direct election high enough 
to establish that the State would approve 
direct election. 

We can extrapolate and conjecture and 
say that so many went this way and so 
many that way, but the figures are the 
facts to which I advert now. 

This poll does not establish the exist- 
ence of a groundswell of support for 
direct popular election. The percentage 
of any State legislature actually “voting” 
for direct election never exceeded 41 per- 
cent. That was in Montana. Vermont 
followed closely with 40 percent. 

What kind of basis is this upon which 
to base the conclusion that legislatures 
would be for direct election? Why, in this 
body, when we do not have 50 percent, we 
suspend operations until we get 50 per- 
cent to continue operations. I think that 
example would be well followed in this 
instance. 

Responses from five other States 
showed that more than one-third of the 
legislators favored direct election. Be- 
tween one-fourth and one-third of the 
legislators in 13 States were favorable, 
and less than one-fourth were favorable 
in the other seven States polled. A State- 
by-State breakdown has been placed 
in the Recorp by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

There was no breakdown of the re- 
sponses by the houses within a State; 
that is, between members of the lower 
house and the upper house. That is very 
important. There could be a 90-10 break 
in the composite legislature but if they 
voted separately, that breakdown could 
be very important. I do not know what it 
would show but we should consider it in 
this composite picture. 
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The legislators in seven States pre- 
dicted the amendment would not be 
ratified by their State: Georgia, Idaho, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Virginia, and Wyoming. In three 
other States, fewer than 50 percent of 
those answering predicted victory: Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, New Hampshire. 

The only other recent poll was con- 
ducted by the UPI, May 12, 1969. UPI 
interviewed legislative leaders in all 50 
States. The result, in several cases are 
in direct conflict with the Griffin poll. 
UPI listed the following States as un- 
likely to approve direct election while 
the Griffin poll showed they were likely 
to approve: Alabama, Arkansas, Utah. 
The Griffin poll showed opposition while 
UPI showed a liking for direct election 
in North Dakota and Oklahoma, UPI 
listed Nebraska and Arizona as unlikely 
to approve direct election. Senator 
GRIFFIN did not poll those States. 

I want to say that in the State of 
Nebraska the legislature has gone on 
record very overwhelmingly against di- 
rect election. The majority party of the 
State of Nebraska, hopefully to become 
the majority party in this body next 
January, held a State convention last 
Saturday and overwhelmingly opposed 
the idea of direct election. They under- 
stand full well what is here involved— 
not only a throwing to the wolves of the 
voting power of the less populous States, 
but also the idea of losing a very great 
part of their present vote. 

I make these remarks not in a personal 
way at all, but as an analysis of figures 
that have been compiled. I am sure that 
in due time additional polls will be taken, 
perhaps too late for the purposes of de- 
bate, but I think these polls should be 
the subject of a little cogitation and 
thought and analysis and criticism and 
should well be explored before we accept 
the conclusion that a predominant num- 
ber of States are in favor of this pro- 
posal. 

Now I am happy to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan who, I am sure, has 
some telling points to make. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not know that that 
is the case. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Concerning the statement made by 
the Senator from Nebraska on the sur- 
vey—and those facts are obtainable from 
an examination of the report and a sum- 
mary of the results—I would say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that a return on 
any questionnaire survey of 40 percent 
is an extraordinarily high return, I have 
often heard that if a Member of Con- 
gress or a Senator receives a 15-percent 
response to a questionnaire sent out to 
his constituents it is considered very 
high. 

Of course, I would be much more satis- 
fied and pleased with the survey if every 
one of the State legislators had respond- 
ed. In evaluating the results, I think it 
is appropriate to point out that we did 
not get a 100-percent response. Never- 
theless, I do not think the results can 
be easily discounted because the percent- 
age of return was 40 percent, or 35 per- 
cent, in this or that State. 

As I indicated earlier, I sent out the 
survey, believing, without any basis, that 
the so-called proportional or perhaps the 
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district plan would stand a better chance 
for ratification by the legislatures of the 
several States than would a direct popu- 
lar election proposal. 

In his comments the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska did not touch on 
the fact that the survey does reveal, in an 
interesting way, that there is more sup- 
port, among those who responded, for 
the direct popular election plan than 
for either of the other two proposals. 

I could not avoid the conclusion, look- 
ing at the results of the survey, that if 
we are to have election reform, and the 
choice is to be among those three alter- 
natives, we stand the best chance of 
achieving reform by approving the direct 
popular election proposal. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I could not quite agree 
with that last suggestion and conclusion 
by the Senator from Michigan, and I 
will tell the Senator why, frankly. A lit- 
tle while ago a statement was made that 
there was no division between the two 
Chambers of the legislature. That fur- 
ther dilutes what is already a skinny 
basis on which to form any conclusion. 
Normally, 40 per cent is a very high re- 
sponse, especially on a rank-and-file 
basis. We have heard of Professor Gal- 
lup and others taking 13 or 14 percent 
and then extrapolating it from that. 
That was done in England, and they got 
“fouled up” on it, and they did not quite 
get the drift of things, to the delight of 
Mr. Heath. 

But when we are representing people 
in a representative capacity and when 
there is no known alliance between those 
in one House and those in the other 
House, each of which must vote separate- 
ly, a great deal of doubt is cast onto the 
picture. There is no doubt about that. 

There is this further element which 
is going to come out very soon, because 
when the dangers that led to Professor 
Black’s conclusion—the conclusion he 
reached and articulated in the course of 
the hearings—becomes known to the leg- 
islatures—the seven grounds upon which 
the minority views are predicated—I 
have an idea that when that concept is 
coupled with the loss of voting power, 
with the likely destruction of the politi- 
cal party system in the country, with the 
disappearance of one of the two remain- 
ing characteristics of a federated repub- 
lic concept, when all those factors sink 
into the consciences and thinking of the 
legislatures, and they hear from their 
voters, the outcome will be a resounding 
“No.” 

I might observe that there are only 
two vestiges, two traces, two evidences 
of the federated system. The Chamber 
in which we sit, which houses 100 Mem- 
bers of the U.S. Senate, is one. The elec- 
toral college is the other. Given the ap- 
proval of the direct election amendment, 
there will be only one, because the elec- 
tion of a President by that system will 
destroy any role of States as States in 
the election process. 

All the other Federal institutions hav- 
ing been taken away. Not even the States 
can say how they want their legislatures 
composed. We were not guilty of that. A 
body of nine men down the street did 
that. No longer is there intrastate com- 
merce; it is only interstate commerce, 
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because those words and clauses have 
been defined as anything which affects 
interstate commerce, and there is not 
anything that does not affect interstate 
commerce. 

The list is long, but the process of ero- 
sion and the process of destruction of 
the federated system is almost complete. 
The only two aspects that we have that 
are recognizable, that are identifiable, 
and that are so fundamental and so im- 
portant are the electoral college and 
the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, already the literature 
has been printed and the declarations by 
those interested in politics have been set 
into motion—the Senate is next. 

In the hearings on the one-man, one- 
vote rule and the resolution for a consti- 
tutional convention to consider that sub- 
ject, in the legislature of the great State 
of Illinois, a man representing a large 
segment of the political picture in that 
State frankly said, “Yes; when we get 
through this and see to it that the leg- 
islatures are what the Supreme Court 
said they should be, and not what each 
sovereign State determines that they 
should be, the next target is the U.S. 
Senate.” 

Mr. President, if and when that be- 
comes a reality, and we face the type of 
debate which we are commencing today, 
then I do fear for the durability of this 
Republic. Then there will be dominance 
of the national picture by the populous 
States, and they will number a dozen, 
more or less. The rest of the States can 
resign themselves to the proposition of 
taking a highly inferior role, and one 
that will degrade their standing and 
their rights, and will represent a total 
obliteration of consideration, even in the 
limited fashion which they now receive. 

I say again, the weighting of the elec- 
toral votes assigned to each State does 
not give them control or a veto; it gives 
them just a little assistance, so that col- 
lectively, in the Mississippi Valley, for 
example, it would have some slight ef- 
fect on the voting power of that vast 
area which has so many common inter- 
ests. 

If the small States are deprived of that, 
then indeed they will be consigned to the 
tender mercies of those States which, 
even now, under our present system, 
sometimes rush pellmell into situations 
that might subserve their respective 
States, particularly in the matter of gar- 
nering votes, but which, on a national 
basis, are not good, and which could even 
portend disaster, because, in the long run, 
economic losses cannot be defined by leg- 
islation. Too many unsuccessful attempts 
have been made in that direction. 

So, Mr. President, I say, as we proceed 
in this debate, I hope these points will 
be considered laboriously. I hope the de- 
bate will not be tedious, but will be 
thorough, and I feel satisfied that when 
the scales are measured out, this body 
will not follow the path of discarding 
one of the most fundamental, deeply 
rooted, and highly necessary elements in 
our federated system of constitutional 
government as we have known it from 
the outset. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to my 
friend from Nebraska as he has pleaded 
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the cause of the farmers of this country. 
He is looking at one of them. I have had 
dirt under my fingernails and other in- 
gredients of farm life on my clothes, and 
I am a little bit familiar with the plight 
of the American farmer, 

I suggest to the Senate that for us to 
think that the farmer is being saved by 
the electoral college system totally ig- 
nores the fact of what has been happen- 
ing to the farmer under the electoral 
college system. 

Come, let us stand shoulder to shoul- 
der, I say to my colleagues from Ne- 
braska and others who are concerned 
about the plight of the farmer in Amer- 
ica, but let us not rely on such faulty 
evidence as would suggest that the pres- 
ent presidential election system is any 
safeguard for the farmers of America. 
The rural economy of this country is 
going right down the drain, but that fact 
has no relationship at all, I say to my 
friend from Nebraska, to the type of 
electoral system we have been using. 

If the electoral college system is the 
savior of the farmers of America, with 
friends like that the poor farmer does 
not need enemies. 

What we are talking about is an en- 
tirely different type of thing. I share the 
Senator’s concern that we not ignore the 
vast reaches of this country which pro- 
vide the sustenance for America; but I 
must say I wonder just how much influ- 
ence they really have under the present 
system. 

The Senator from Nebraska speaks 
eloquently of the fact that, at the rate 
we are moving toward large metropolitan 
areas, before long a dozen or so will be 
able to control the country and elect the 
President. 

Right now, as the Senator from In- 
diana reads the 1970 Census figures, 11 
States, under the unit rule, can indeed 
elect the President of the United States, 
and all a candidate has to do is carry 
each of those States by a handful of 
popular votes. It does not have to be 
any broad mandate. If you carry those 
11 States, theoretically, by one vote each, 
your man is elected President of the 
United States. This is so even if the 
Nevadas, the Utahs, the Nebraskas, the 
Arizonas, the New Mexicos, the Idahos, 
and the Montanas all vote the other way. 

What sort of a voice does the farmer 
in those areas really have under the 
present system in electing his President? 
Why is it that in the last election cam- 
paign, the major candidates did not go 
to Omaha, Nebr., with its 380,000 
people? They all went to Oakland, Calif., 
with its 380,000 people. 

It is obvious why they went to Oak- 
land and did not go to Omaha: Because 
they were after those electoral votes. It 
did not make any difference how many 
people lived there; but they thought, If 
you can change a few votes in Oakland, 
you are not really dealing with 380,000 
people, you are dealing with those 40 
electoral votes. 

They have done this time and time 
again. There is Topeka, Kans., with 
about 110,000 people. In the last election, 
none of the major candidates went to 
speak in Kansas. They did go to Battle 
Creek, Mich. They did go to Springfield, 
nl., Canton, Ohio, Lancaster, Pa., and 
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Rochester, N.Y., each with 110,000 
people. 

The answer is the same. I ask the 
Senator, Why do we not want a system, 
why do we not urge a system whereby, 
if you live in a hometown that has 110,- 
000 people, or 380,000 people, or a half 
million, the candidates will go there be- 
cause there are that many people who 
live there? Why do we have to interject 
the artificial factor of electoral votes? 

When I was in Anchorage, Alaska, 
last summer, I was approached by the 
democratic floor leader of the State 
senate, a very fine young man. 

He said, “Senator Bays, I want to tell 
you frankly that I have followed your 
proposal very carefully, and I want to 
tell you that when that direct popular 
vote thing gets up here to Alaska I am 
going to have to be against it.” 

I asked, “Why is that?” 

He said, “We would lose our vote. We 
would lose our influence.” 

I said, “I do not want to step on your 
toes, but how much influence do you now 
have?” 

He asked, “What do you mean?” 

I said, “When is the last time we had 
any candidates who were so interested 
in your influence that they came up 
here?” 

Of course, he said, 1960, when Richard 
Nixon came up there. 

I repeated to him what Theodore 
White, whom we have been quoting so 
profusely here today, said in his book. 
He said that Nixon would have been 
elected in 1960 if he had not gone to 
Alaska, but instead had campaigned 
around Cook County. 

But we do not know. We are playing a 
numbers game, and do not gain a great 
deal from it. There are some instances 
when small States can have great ad- 
vantage; there are other situations where 
the large States can come in together and 
elect the President of the United States. 
I must say I think we are going to find 
more patronage, more campaigning, and 
all those things in the more populous 
States as time goes on. 

I think we must not overlook that what 
is important in this country is not politi- 
cal advantage, but people. We now have 
a system which largely ignores the peo- 
ple, and that is why I hope this measure 
will be successful; because then, instead 
of being concerned about State boundary 
lines, we will be concerned about the 
people, where they live, and what their 
problems are, and will not always be 
thinking about that angle of how to be 
successful in getting a few more electoral 
votes. Instead we will really be concerned 
about the problems of the people who live 
in the various areas. 

As I have pointed out—I do not think 
the Senator from Nebraska was here, but 
it will be in the Recorp—it was interest- 
ing to me, while sitting there listening to 
those hearings, to have one very learned 
individual come in and suggest that the 
present system ought to be kept sacro- 
sanct because it protects the large States 
that have an advantage, and to have the 
very next fellow, equally expert, come 
along and say he thinks it ought to be 
kept intact because it protects the inter- 
ests of the small States. 
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I think it is a compounding of that 
irony when my friend from Nebraska 
quotes Richard Goodwin to sustain one 
of his points, because Goodwin is one who 
is arguing contrary to the Senator from 
Nebraska. Unlike the Senator from Ne- 
braska, Goodwin feels that the large 
States have an advantage. 

I do not know whether Goodwin is 
right or our distinguished friend from 
Nebraska is right. But I say that if we 
are really worried about equity, duty, 
justice, and equality, we are going to wipe 
away all the disadvantages. We are going 
to see that each vote counts one time, 
and one time only, and see to it that 
the man who wins is the man who gets 
the most votes; and the only system that 
guarantees that result is direct popular 
election. 

I want to say one word in defense of 
the Senator from Michigan, although 
after listening to him, I do not think he 
needs any defense, I must say his poll in- 
cludes the sort of mathematics we need. 
His poll is one of the most sophisticated 
polling efforts I have ever seen, espe- 
cially when compared with some of the 
polls sent out by some of our brothers 
here or over on the other side. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan was obviously con- 
eerned about what those legislators felt. 
He gave them the alternative solutions. 
Perhaps a 40-percent return does not 
speak as well as it should for direct elec- 
tion. But the Senator from Nebraska, as 
I recall, has been supporting the district 
plan. That fares much worse in this poll. 
In fact, I have not been out of the State 
legislature too long to be unsympathetic 
to State legislators: However, we are in 
the U.S. Senate now, and the Senator 
from Nebraska suggests that there are 
those who say that now it is the Senate’s 
time, the Senate is next. 

But I wonder whether there really is 
any place for the U.S. Senate if we make 
our final judgment as to whether there 
should be a constitutional amendment or 
not by going hat in hand to the State 
legislatures and trying to figure out ex- 
actly how they are going to vote. I think 
we must pass the best amendment we 
can. 

The Senator from Michigan has shown 
that certainly this is not an uphill battle. 
339 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted in favor of it. I do not 
think that these people, who have to run 
every 2 years, can be too far out of touch 
with their constituencies. We are told 
that 81 percent of the people of this 
country are for direct popular vote. The 
League of Women Voters studied this 
matter for over a year and have received 
a favorable response of approximately 
89 percent. Interestingly enough, favor- 
able sentiment was equally dispersed 
throughout the country. The chamber 
of commerce polled its members and re- 
ceived a more favorable response for 
direct popular vote than for all the other 
plans put together, Add to this the sup- 
port of the AFL-CIO and the UAW, and 
I will take my chances with that of State 
legislatures. I will take my chances, be- 
cause I think most legislators want to 
do what is right for the country. 

I think that the plan we are present- 
ing comes closest to meeting the prob- 
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lems that exist. This plan also lets the 
President of the United States truly rep- 
resent the whole country—the entire 
country—and lets each voter have the 
chance to cast his vote and be counted. 
Direct election does not allow this deci- 
sion to be made in some smoke-filled 
room, where the power brokers parcel 
out the presidency, with the people not 
really knowing what is going on. 

I think this is the true test, and I hope 
we do debate it fully and then let the 
Senate work its will. I am willing to abide 
by the Senate’s decision, because the 
Senate has proved historically that it 
usually comes down on the right side 
when the hour is late. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I shall 
not delay the Senate any longer. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the last two full 
paragraphs on page 37 of the report on 
this bill, together with the first full 
paragraph on page 38. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The proponents of direct election may re- 
ply that they bear no animus against the fed- 
eral system, that, on the contrary, they sup- 
port it by recommending retention of State 
equality in the Senate. State equality in the 
Senate is certainly a strong underpinning of 
federalism, but with the great powers at the 
disposal of the President, would it not be 
foolish to rely upon the Senate alone as the 
bulwark of the federal system? Certainly, the 
Framers did think that equality of represen- 
tation in the Senate would be sufficient— 
which is why they decided to give the States 
a role in the selection of Presidents, a role 
that has been reinforced by our federally 
structured political parties. 

If one day, someone comes forward to say 
that it is surely an absurdity to give New 
York and Hawali equal representation in the 
Senate, that a recent computer study has 
conclusively demonstrated that a citizen of 
New York is disfranchised 33 times relative to 
a citizen of Hawaii; and that, in so impor- 
tant a matter as the passage of national 
legislation this is tantamount to a denial of 
equal protection of the laws—when that day 
comes, what argument can the proponents of 
direct election make to defend State equality 
in the Senate? 

The proponents of direct election must be 
asked how they proposed to defend the fed- 
eral system in principle. It is one thing for 
them to say that they favor the retention of 
the federal system; it is quite another for 
them to make an argument for federalism on 
the basis of the logic which impelled them 
to propose direct election in the first place. 

The federal system is an explicit departure 
from the doctrine of mere numerical ma- 
jorities, from the doctrine of “one-man, one- 
vote.” If no departure from the doctrine is 
to be permitted in the Presidency, by what 
reasoning is it to be defended in the federal 
system? Conversely, if it is to be tolerated in 
the federal system, why should it not be tol- 
erated in the Presidency? 


Mr. HRUSKA. This bears upon the 
proposition of the federal system being 
eroded little by little to the point of final 
disappearance. 

I am happy that this debate started 
before we consider the farm bill that we 
are going to have here soon. It is sug- 
gested that rural life is going down the 
drain with the electoral college, and I 
suggest that perhaps this amendment 
could be offered as a part of the farm bill 
so as to revive and make prosperous once 
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again the agriculture of this country. It 
would make just as much sense, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to make that kind of amendment 
to the farm bill as it would to contend, as 
did the Senator from Indiana, that the 
farmer is not in good shape under the 
electoral system and therefore we ought 
to get rid of it. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Ne- 
braska was the one who opened the argu- 
ment about the farm problem. He said 
unless we were able to keep the electoral 
college, the poor farmer was going to get 
it in the neck. 

I just suggested, as one farmer who has 
been getting it in the neck under the 
electoral college, that this kind of argu- 
ment does not make much sense. 

Mr. HRUSKA. With full due respect to 
the Senator from Indiana, he will see, 
upon reviewing the record, that I say 
that the adoption of the direct elec- 
tion will result in a loss of voting power 
for the President by the agricultural 
States, and I stand by that statement. If 
they do not have as much political clout 
as they had 25 years ago, it is going to 
be reduced by almost 30 percent, I 
think—that is subject to verification— 
under the transfer from the electoral 
system to the direct popular system. I 
do not see how that vast interest known 
as the agricultural economy of this 
country can profit from 30-percent loss 
in voting power for the President. 

I recall with some pleasure that there 
was virtually unanimous decision in the 
electoral vote in the Mississippi Valley, 
in all the agricultural States, on behalf 
of the present incumbent in the White 
House. That means something, acting as 
@ unit. But to cut that down by 30 per- 
cent, or whatever the figure is, would not 
serve their interest quite so well. I stand 
on that proposition, not that it is going 
to directly bring prosperity back to the 
farmer. But it gives him a little instru- 
ment with which to work. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recor an article published in this after- 
noon’s Washington Star, written by 
James J. Kilpatrick, entitled, significant- 
ly, “The Most Deeply Radical Amend- 
ment.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Most DEEPLY RADICAL AMENDMENT 

The United States Senate launches itself 
this week into one of the most fateful de- 
bates in American constitutional history. By 
the end of this month—by early October at 
the latest—the Senate will have voted up or 
down a resolution proposing the direct na- 
tional election of Presidents. 

“I think a case can be made,” Yale’s Prof. 
Charles Black has said, “for the proposition 
that direct election, if it passes, will be the 
most deeply radical amendment which has 
ever entered the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

That assessment is shared by many others, 
both lawyers and non-lawyers, who see in 
the direct election proposal a fundamental 
alteration in the structure of American fed- 
eralism. Yet the resolution has passed the 
House already; it reportedly commands 
strong popular support; and the action to be 
taken by the Senate has this unrecognized 
meaning: If the Senate approves, and the 
resolution goes out to the States for ratifica- 
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tion, any further effort at electoral reform 
would be effectivėly blocked for seven years. 
That is the period allowed by the resolution 
in which three-fourths of the states must 
ratify or fail to ratify. 

Consider, for a moment, the changes that 
would occur in the whole business of nomi- 
nation and qualification for the ballot. Un- 
der existing law, political parties hold na- 
tional conventions and nominate their pres- 
idential and vice presidential candidates. 
Then state parties, acting under state law, 
undertake to get those tickets listed on state 
ballots. 

It is at this point that the machinery of 
federalism begins its delicate braking action. 
Major parties ordinarily have no trouble in 
getting their candidates on the ballot in 
every state. The petition process makes it 
more difficult for third parties. George Wal- 
lace, it will be recalled, had a terrible time 
in 1968 before he could get his American In- 
dependent Party qualified. When Strom 
Thurmond ran in 1948, he made it to the 
ballot in 15 states only. 

The machinery of state-by-state qualifica- 
tion, coupled with electoral voting by states, 
has worked to inhibit the power of third par- 
ties. Only four times in this century has a 
minority party won electoral votes. The So- 
cialists, Progressives, Prohibitionists, Consti- 
tutionalists and others have sputtered inef- 
fectively within their state compartments. 
And because each of the two major parties 
has been compelled to make a broad appeal, 
the United States has benefited from politi- 
cal stability and prudent compromise. 

Under the pending resolution, this ma- 
chinery would be junked. No matter what 
its sponsors say, the direct election amend- 
ment would require (and its language so per- 
mits) that ballots be uniform throughout 
the United States. Nothing else would make 
sense. An entire new system would have to be 
created by which any group calling itself a 
political party filed the names of its candi- 
dates with a Federal Board of Elections. We 
could reasonably expect a Black Peoples 
party, a Peace party, a Revolutionary party, 
a Young Americans party. I am myself a 
Whig, and might run. In a nation so large 
and so passionately diverse, a dozen “par- 
ties” surely would bid for a footnote in 
history. 

Then what? State lines no longer would 
matter. We are now thinking of cumulative 
votes, across the nation as a whole. It re- 
quires no great work of the imagination to 
conceive that such an aggregation of States 
Righters, New Leftists, Anti-Fluoridationists, 
and Ban-the-Bombers could drain enough 
votes to prevent either of the major parties 
from winning 40 percent of the total. 

In 1968, even with the machinery of feder- 
alism working, it was Nixon 43.5 percent; 
Humphrey 42.8; and Wallace 13.5, with two- 
tenths split among Gene McCarthy, Eldridge 
Cleaver, a Communist named Mitchell, the 
Prohibitionist Munn, and others. Given a 
similar situation, under the pending amend- 
ment, a run-off would be held between the 
top two—probably the first week in Decem- 
ber—amidst wild cries of “deal” and “sell- 
out.” 

Is this what we want? Is this prospect of 
chaos truly better than the “obsolete” but 
functioning system that now exists? The 
questions are squarely before the Senate now. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Record a statement by our 
illustrious majority leader, the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) on the 
federal system under direct election. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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The Federal System is not strengthened 
through an antiquated device which has not 
worked as it was intended to work when it 
was included in the Constitution and which, 
if anything, has become a divisive force in 
the Federal System by pitting groups of 
states against groups of states. As I see the 
Federal System in contemporary practice, the 
House of Representatives is the key to the 
protection of district interests just as the 
Senate is the key to the protection of State 
interests as State interests. These instru- 
mentalities, and particularly the Senate, are 
the principal constitutional safeguards of the 
Federal System, but the Presidency has 
evolved, out of necessity, into the principal 
political office . . . for safeguarding the in- 
terests of all the people in all the states. 
and since such is the case ... the Presi- 
dency should be subject to the direct and 
equal control of all the people. 


Mr. BAYH. I think it is important for 
us to put this matter in proper perspec- 
tive. None of us wants to destroy the 
federal system, but I think that if we 
look at what was said by Madison and 
Hamilton and some of the other illustri- 
ous gentlemen of a bygone age, we really 
see that the Senate, not the electoral 
college, is the key to the federal system. 
We are on a very weak reed if we think 
the electoral college was any part of it. 

Mr. President, I have not had a chance 
to read the article by Mr. Kilpatrick 
which the Senator from Nebraska put 
in the Recorp, but I wonder whether the 
Senator will let me know whether Mr. 
Kilpatrick referred to Professor Black 
in that article. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes. And I have read 
similar articles on the same subject by 
that very fine columnist—and a wise and 
levelheaded man he is, very intelligent. 
I bank on his general philosophy, and 
when he deals with “the most deeply 
radical amendment,” he deals with it 
successfully and well. 

Mr. BAYH. In order to be consistent, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an article published in 
this morning’s Washington Post, writ- 
ten by columnist David S. Broder, which 
I think deals with this matter rather 
lightly, yet accurately, if one reads about 
the strange bedfellows who exist in this 
particular debate. I say “bedfellows” in 
the finest sense of the word. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLASS IN POLITICAL ADVICE 

Following are taperecorded excerpts from 
this morning's seminar in contemporary is- 
sues as Professor John Henry Galbissinger’s 
Academy of Political Understanding: 

Professor: All right, class, settle down. 
It’s been a nice holiday, but now we must 
commence again the thinking. I have for 
you, & little riddle. 

Johnny: OK, pops but not too tough. 
We've been away all summer. 

Prof: What do the following men have in 


common: Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, Con- 
gressman William L. Clay of Missouri, Rich- 
ard Goodwin, Theodore H. White and Profes- 
sors Alexander Bickel, Harry V. Jaffa, Ernest 
Brown and Charles Black? 

Mary: What a question! I never even heard 
of half of those cats. 

Prof: All right, I'll help you. Nicholas Kat- 
zenbach was Robert Kennedy’s successor as 
attorney general. 

Class: Cool! 
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Prof: Mr, Clay is a black Congressman 
from St. Louis, a liberal Democrat. Richard 
Goodwin, you all know? 

Johnny: Oh, yes. He’s cool. He was for 
Kennedy and McCarthy and peace and every- 
thing. 

Prof: Theodore White—the “Making of the 
President” author? 

Mary: Oh, he’s a dreamy writer. And how 
about those others, the professors? 

Prof: Distinguished lawyers and political 
scientists from Yale and Harvard and so on. 
Now, think. What do they have in common? 

Butch: Spiro Agnew has attacked them? 

Prof: A good guess, but not quite right, 
Till give you a hint, They have something 
to do with a current question before Con- 
gress. 

Mary: They're a committee to outlaw the 
M. 


Johnny: They're trying to repeal the no- 
knock law. 

Butch: They've all opposed the Vietnam 

war. 
Prof: Good guesses, but you're still not on 
target. I'll ask it this way. There are six 
senators who use these men as their intel- 
lectual advisers. I'll give you an A if you 
can name one of the senators. 

Mary: George McGovern. 

Butch: Charley Goodell. 

Mary: Mark Hatfield. 

Others: Harold Hughes, Charles Percy. 

Prof: No, no. I can see you are very out-of- 
touch. Nicholas Katzenbach, Congressman 
Clay, Richard Goodwin, Theodore White and 
the four professors are the intellectual 
heroes of—are you ready? 

Prof: James Eastland, John McClellan, 
Sam Ervin, Roman Hruska, Hiram Fong and 
Strom Thurmond. 

Class: You're kidding! What’ve you been 
smoking, pops? 
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Prof: I am not kidding. Those six sen- 
ators are the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee who oppose the constitutional 
amendment for direct election of the Presi- 
dent, which we will discuss these next few 
weeks, while it’s under debate in the Sen- 
ate. I want you to read the minority report 
they filed, and you will see that their author- 
ities—the only contemporaries they quote 
to back up their own arguments—are the 
men I mentioned. 

Johnny: Well, what's their beef with direct 
election? 

Prof: As you will see if you do your home- 
work, they say it is a “truly radical” pro- 
posal, and they cite Katzenbach and Good- 
win and Theodore White to prove it. 

Mary: But to guys like Eastland and 
Thurmond and Hruska, those cats must 
seem pretty radical themselves. And you say 
this congressman they're quoting all over 
the place is a black? McClellan and Eastland 
and Thurmond are quoting him? Why don’t 
they quote any conservatives? 

Prof: Perhaps they think it takes a radical 
to spot a radical proposal. It’s odd. The 
groups you would consider conservative— 
like the Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Bar Assoclation—are the ones who 
are really pushing this amendment, so they 
can’t quote them. They can’t even quote 
President Nixon—he’s for it. 

Butch: But—isn’t it kind of embarrassing 
to those senators to have to quote Dick 
Goodwin and Teddy White and all those 
Ivy League professors? 

Prof: Well, how do you think Goodwin 
and Katzenbach and White and the pro- 
fessors feel about being quoted by those 
senators? It balances out, I'd guess. 

Johnny: Hoo-boy, that would be some cau- 
cus if all those cats got together to make 
plans. Wouldn't you love to have that pic- 
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ture? Ole Strom and Dick Goodwin! Man, 
I'm dreamin’. 

Prof: Settle down, class. I can see you've 
forgotten what Washington is like. ... 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GraveL). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the previous order, that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Wednesday, September 9, 1970, at 
10 a.m. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate September 8, 1970: 

NATIONAL CREDIT UNION ADMINISTRATION 

Herman Nickerson, Jr., of Maine, to be 
Administrator of the National Credit Union 
Administration; new position, 
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FORMER TEXAS GOV. COKE STEV- 
ENSON RECEIVES FRED EAR- 
WOOD MEMORIAL AWARD 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
cent annual convention of the Texas 
Sheep & Goat Raisers’ Association in San 
Antonio, Tex., the coveted Fred Ear- 
wood Memorial Award was given to 
former Gov. Coke Stevenson. It was a 
highly deserved recognition not only for 
the contribution Governor Stevenson has 
made to the sheep and goat industry but 
also for the distinguished record he has 
made as a statesman in the constant 
battle for good government. 

The Fred Earwood Memorial Award 
was created last year by the growers in 
memory of the late and lamented Fred 
Earwood who resided at Sonora, Tex. 
Following Mr. Earwood’s death more 
than 2 years ago the Texas Sheep & 
Goat Raisers’ Association created a spe- 
cial fund “to memorialize one of the out- 
standing leaders of our industry, and to 
annually recognize some deserving per- 
son whose contributions exemplify Fred 
Earwood’s dedication and efforts for the 
welfare of all sheep and goat producers.” 

Hundreds of Mr. Earwood’s admirers 
made voluntary contributions, and I un- 
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derstand the fund now totals more than 
$10,000. Income from this fund is used 
annually for some appropriate way 
to recognize the recipient. Last year 
it was my honor to have been the 
first to receive the award, which to me 
was a source of much pride. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks I include an article about 
the award to Governor Stevenson, which 
appeared in the August edition of 
the Texas Sheep and Goat Raiser 
magazine. The article follows: 

Earwoop AWARD GIVEN Ex-GovERNOR 

or TEXAS 

The Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation honored its only living charter mem- 
ber here today at the 55th convention by 
presenting former Texas Governor Coke R. 
Stevenson with the Fred Earwood Memorial 
Award. 

Created some two years ago by TS&GRA 
directors, the Earwood Award is the highest 
award of distinction given by the association. 
Following the death of Fred Earwood, friends 
and associates brought about the formation 
of a special fund to memorialize him. Each 
year some deserving person whose contribu- 
tions exemplify Earwood’s dedication and ef- 
forts for the welfare of all sheep and goat 
producers is recognized. 

Coke Stevenson of Junction was singled 
out for his continued support and aid to the 
sheep and goat organization for over 55 years. 
Since the first meeting in Del Rio in 1916, 
his services and advice have aided in the 
building of the association. 

“I doubt if any of us realized how impor- 
tant that meeting was, or what a great or- 


ganization it would lead to,” said Governor 
Stevenson recently as he recalled the Del Rio 
meeting. “At the time, there wasn’t much 
about it that would make us think we ought 
to try to remember it in later years.” 

He said the purpose of the meeting was to 
stop large-scale stealing of sheep and goats, 

“The talk in Kimble County was that 
somebody was doing a lot of stealing, but no- 
body was able to catch them. We set some 
traps, and pretty soon we caught a man. We 
found out he would go out into a pasture, 
stretch a wagonsheet in the gate and drive 
the sheep across. The wagonsheet kept them 
from leaving tracks. We sent him to the 
penitentiary.” 

“Agitation had grown to form a statewide 
organization of sheep and goat raisers to 
stamp out the stealing. The charter was es- 
tablished that day in Del Rio,” he added. 

Governor Stevenson bought his first ranch 
land in 1913 and at all times when not en- 
gaged in public service, operated the ranch 
at Telegraph and practiced law. 

He was elected to the state legislature in 
1929. He later was elected Speaker of the 
House, He was re-elected Speaker in 1935, For 
the first time in the history of the Texas 
Legislature a Speaker succeeded himself! 

He is the first Texan to hold the three 
highest executive posts: Speaker of the House 
(1933-37), Lieutenant Governor (1939-41), 
Governor (1941-47). He still holds that rec- 
ord. He was also the first man to have more 
than two terms as governor. 

As Governor of Texas, Coke Stevenson and 
his administration became known for put- 
ting the state on a sound financial basis di- 
recting a deficit of 34 million dollars from 
a column of red figures to a column of black 
ones. There was no curtailment of services. 
On the day Stevenson became Governor, the 
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state's leading newspapers noted that he was 
“as Texan as a Steer Brand.” 

Following his retirement from public sery- 
ice at the state level, Mr. Stevenson's life has 
been a time of enrichment for him as a hu- 
man being. He has developed in Kimble 
County one of the finest ranch properties in 
the hill country. Stevenson and his son’s 
(Coke, Jr.) holdings total more than 14,000 
acres and in some seasons as many as 7,000 
wild deer roam over their grazing lands with 
the sheep and goats. 

Mr. Speaker, while I am on the sub- 
ject I believe it appropriate to include 
an article about the late Fred Earwood, 
which appeared in the April 1969 issue 
of the Sheep and Goat Raiser. Follow- 
ing that I will include a tribute I wrote 
about Mr. Earwood, which appeared in 
the same issue. 

The two articles follow: 

FRED EARWOOD: “Mr, SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER” 
1893-1968 

It has been said that a leader accom- 
plishes the most when those around him 
consider him just another busy worker; a 
person who leads by example rather than 
by dictating to others. The late Fred T. 
Earwood of Sonora was such a leader. 

The sheep and goat industry—from Texas 
to international levels—hbenefited from Ear- 
wood’s efforts to improve his goats and sheep 
by continuous culling and breeding. In 
speaking of his philosophy for the industry 
Mr. Earwood stated, “I’ve always felt that we 
can and must produce what the buyers 
want.” He worked his entire lifetime cease- 
lessly toward this goal. The influence of his 
tried and true methods continues as a liv- 
ing monument to a man who did not seek 
leadership but was so often drafted for front 
line duty. 

Improved wool and mohair, improved 
breeding practices, greater market demand, 
soil and range conservation, producer graded 
products, improved grading and judging 
standards, wider youth education and partic- 
ipation, world-wide market reports, better 
organization for governmental purposes, and 
public education on the livestock industry 
were only a few of the many facets of this 
man—a heritage that cannot and should not 
be forgotten or unremarked. 

Born in Kimble County in 1893 he learned 
ranching from his father. He started ranch- 
ing for himself in 1917, locating in Edwards 
and Sutton counties. He soon realized that 
ranchers would have to improve their prod- 
ucts if they were to be able to exist in the 
midst of myriad combined problems that 
harassed and often broke the producers. 

The struggle he experienced in those early 
days to obtain quality products from inferior 
livestock spurred his actions throughout his 
career. 

Through the years both his pleasure and 
his increasing workload came from culling 
out low quality sheep and goats from his own 
flocks and teaching other ranchmen how 
to cull. Many years of experience gave him 
the ability to demonstrate culling as an art 
of mind, eye and hand. His simple rule of 
“cull out the bad so that the good will auto- 
matically improve” was far more difficult to 
do than mere words indicate. He believed in 
bloodlines, registration and pedigrees. 

In 1929, a railroad line was laid through 
Sonora. Earwood was among a group of 
ranchmen with the foresight to see this 
opened up the area as a market center, A 
stock company was formed to build the So- 
nora Wool and Mohair Company. Earwood 
was made a director and a member of the 
wool marketing committee. He later was 
manager and president of the company. 

The largest warehouse in Texas, Senora 
Wool and Mohair Company, is today the 
fourth largest in the nation. Earwood main- 
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tained an extensive and unique source of 
national and international market informa- 
tion. He obtained current reports from South 
Africa, England, Australia and other foreign 
markets on an unwritten exchange system 
operated for mutual benefit to producers 
everywhere. Many market center managers, 
brokers and buyers who had never met Ear- 
wood personally—knowing him only by his 
reputation in the industry—kept him abreast 
of market action and fiuctuations by tele- 
grams, as a matter of mutual respect and re- 
gard for his desire for the best for all con- 
cerned. He reciprocated by a constant stream 
of telegrams from Sonora. 

His search for ideas and methods for in- 
dustry improvements and problem solving 
extended far beyond market reports. He spent 
many of the night hours reading newspapers 
and magazine articles covering subjects rang- 
ing from scientific research on natural fibers 
to local coverage of his neighboring ranch- 
men’s activities and problems. 

Each day as he covered many hours driving 
his pickup over long Texas-size miles, he 
would mull over in his mind all the informa- 
tion gathered in his reading and try to ap- 
ply answers to questions and solutions to 
problems. Over a period of years the distilla- 
tion of this knowledge, combined with his 
own experience and his natural tendency to 
be a good listener, made him a foremost au- 
thority in his field. 

It was a natural process of cause and effect 
based on respect for this quiet, hardworking, 
judicious man that caused him to be chosen 
time and again as a spokesman in the state 
and national capitals and in industry orga- 
nizations. Texans like for their leaders to 
“practice what they preach” and Earwood did. 

A past president and long active in the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, 
he was also elected president of the board of 
trustees of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. He was an avid water and soil con- 
servationist. In 1965 he received one of the 
Texas Agriculture Agents Association's “Man 
of the Year in Texas Agriculture,” awards. 

Instrumental in organizing the warehouse- 
men, he served two terms as president of 
the Texas Wool and Mohair Warehouse- 
men’s Association. The American Angora 
Goat Raisers Association chose him as an 
officer in their organizations. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, the Mohair Council of America and other 
industry groups. 

A vigorous “youth” backer too, he believed 
in the future and importance of 4-H and 
FFA club work for the nation’s young peo- 
ple. Annually he turned over the giant 
warehouse at Sonora to the young people for 
the Sonora Wool and Mohair Show, and the 
annual wool judging contest. 

“Young people must learn how to produce 
a better product,” he said, adding “that a 
better product is the only way sheep and 
goat producers can stay in business.” Re- 
cently he added another division to the 
annual event covering range grass identi- 
fication. The show now offers an opportunity 
to learn about production from the range to 
the warehouse. Mr. Earwood believed, “that 
knowing about grass is important to young- 
sters for they cannot produce top quality 
wool and mohair unless they know what 
their animals are eating.” 

“He was a man who always had time to 
listen to my problems or anyone else's,” re- 
called one ranchman. Another said, “The 
harshest criticism I ever heard Fred Earwood 
give, even under great pressure, was that 
he was ‘a Httle disappointed’ in someone or 
something. He was slow to criticize and quick 
to praise.” “He was always working on some 
civic improvement for Sonora and I don’t 
know how he kept so many irons in the fire 
at one time,” commented a citizen of Ear- 
wood’s hometown. 
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It is amazing that Fred Earwood in his 
busy active far-reaching crusades is remem- 
bered best as a person who had time to care 
about others and their welfare. 

Texans are an independent, cautiously 
conservative people of whom it is said that 
“you can lead them over a cliff but you can’t 
push them an inch.” This, however, does 
not mean that they are easily lead or per- 
suaded toward changes and innovation. 
Through the years Mr. Earwood met opposi- 
tion to some of his ideas and methods with- 
out discouragement or loss of purpose. 

A TRIBUTE 
(By O. O. Fisher) 

Of all the people with whom I have dealt, 
the late Fred Earwood was the most unfor- 
gettable and irreplaceable one person I have 
ever known. There’s an old saying that “no 
one is indispensable.” And it is true. But 
there is a difference between being indis- 
pensable and being irreplaceable. 

Fred Earwood could be called “Mr Wool,” 
“Mr. Mohair,” or “Mr. Ranchman,” and each 
appellation would be remarkably appropri- 
ate. That was his life—breeding, sorting, 
buying and selling sheep, goats, wool and 
mohair, In each respect he was pre-eminent. 
The quality of the sheep and goats he raised 
and improved long ago became legend. Even 
Earwood cut-backs were sought by those 
with a flare for excellence. 

While amazingly successful in his own busi- 
ness, Fred was essentially a servant of oth- 
ers—a form of service for which he was rarely 
ever paid. That was the way he wanted it. 
That was the only way he would have it. 
Seeing others benefit from the application 
of his expertise was compensation enough. 

How many ranchmen can testify about 
hours spent by Earwood at their cutting 
chutes, dividing their sheep and goats for 
disposal of cut-backs, and then advice about 
replacements? 

To be sure, the tens of millions of pounds 
of mohair and wool he sold on assignment 
meant normal income for the warehouse he 
managed. I have in mind that extra service, 
those extra hours he gave—whether at a 
ranchman’s corral or while bantering buyers 
to pay an extra cent or two per pound for 
that man’s clips. 

In the latter respect his talents were excep- 
tional. He knew market trends and watched 
them with the eye of an eagle. He read the 
trade journals each day. When it came to 
making a sale, the buyers knew that Fred 
knew what he was doing. They trusted his 
word about what he had to offer and they 
respected his knowledge. 

More than once Fred has telephoned me in 
Washington to find out what the Turkish 
and South African mohair stockpile 
amounted to at a given time. He, like all 
alert mohair salesmen, had an eye on the 
export market. 

The day following Earwood’s death, Hugh 
Munro, dean of the Boston buyers, came into 
my Washington office to express his sorrow. 
“Fred Earwood knew wool and mohair like 
few other men in his time,” he commented. 

After the war ended, it was feared the im- 
ported supply would be dumped on the mar- 
ket. Fred kept the telephones to Washington 
and Boston busy as he pleaded for restraint 
in plans for disposal. 

Disposal as related to quantities and qual- 
ities could make a major difference. There 
was no inventory or breakdown with respect 
to kid hair, grown hair, and othr assort- 
ments. 

It was agreed that an inspection was nec- 
essary. Who was to do it? Growers were wary 
of bureaucratic findings. It was finally 
agreed by growers, the trade, and the gov- 
ernment—that Fred Earwood was the one 
man in America who could be trusted by all 
of them to do that job. He did it, carefully 
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and laboriously sorting fleece after fleece, 
sack after sack of sampling—with the eye of 
@ true expert. 

His findings were readily accepted, and 
his recommendations for painless 
were agreed to, The mohair was sold in lim- 
ited amounts so as to do the least harm 
to the market. The mounting concern was 
eased, and the effect of the sales on the 
market was hardly noticeable. 

I have seen Fred Earwood match wits with 
government wool and mohair experts on 
more than one occasion. They could never 
cope with his cold logic, that vast storehouse 
of useful experience and knowledge which 
he would draw upon. As a general rule they 
would come around to his way of thinking. 

A book could be written (as indeed one 
should be!) about Fred Earwood's varied 
contributions to the industry and to indi- 
vidual growers. The night was never too 
dark, the hour was never too early, the dis- 
tance was never too far, for Fred to go that 
extra mile in behalf of an industry he loved 
and the growers to whose interest he was 
devoted. Who ever heard of Fred Earwood 
taking a vacation? 

He was in the true sense a square shooter. 
His word was his bond. The smallest pro- 
ducer got the same treatment as the biggest 
one. His judgment was rarely ever questioned. 

Fred honored every man for his face value, 
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and he was instinctively a good judge of 
men. He placed implicit trust in every man 
whom he knew deserved to be trusted. He 
maintained a proper aloofness from the oth- 
ers, always polite and discreet. He helped 
untangle many a problem for a distressed 
ranchman, covering nearly anything from a 
domestic quarrel to a financial jam. 

Speaking of Earwood’s mannerisms, an in- 
timate recalled: “If someone would say 
something slightly derogatory about one of 
Fred’s friends, Fred wouldn't argue. More 
often he’d just stare at the man in cold 
silence.” 

During his lifetime Earwood probably sold 
more breeding stock sight-unseen than any- 
one. I recall buying a bunch of young ewes 
from him one time. I never saw them until 
after they were trucked to my ranch 75 miles 
away and unloaded. Two or three years later 
range got short and I sold some ewes to a 
neighbor. 

“Where did you get ’em?” he asked.“ 
They're mostly Fred Earwood sheep,” I re- 
plied. ‘I'll take ‘em! he snapped—and he 
did so, sight-unseen. 

For years to come, ranchmen and cow- 
boys, as they meet in shearing sheds, in 
warehouses, and over coffee cups, will talk 
about Fred Earwood. 

“Fred would love this rain!” an old-timer 
would say: “TIl never forget one time when 
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my best buck came up with a limp. We tried 
everything, and I thought sure we'd lose 
him. Then I got on the telephone and called 
Fred an’ .. .” Still another would add, 
“There'll never be another like him.” 

And so in nostalgia the talk will go on 
and on, year after year, about the truly un- 
forgettable and irreplaceable—the one and 
only—Fred Earwood. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 14, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


The Lord is good, a great help in the 
day of trouble: And He knows those who 
trust in Him—Nahum 1: 7. 

Renewed in spirit and restored in mind, 
our Father, we return from our recess 
ready for the responsibilities we face 
in these troubled and trying times. Give 
us strength to do our work well this day 
and all days. Let us not turn from its 
difficulties, nor evade its challenges, nor 
seek to escape its duties. 

Help us to keep our minds clear, our 
hearts clean, and to live so faithfully 
that no failure can dishearten us, no 
frustration can discourage us, and no 
fear can take away from us the joy of 
an inner integrity. 

God bless America, we pray Thee, 
and lead her and all nations in the 
paths of peace. By Thy grace alive with- 
in us may we remove all bitterness, re- 
duce all misunderstanding, and learn to 
live together in the spirit of a genuine 
good will: through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, August 14, 1970, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, bills and a concur- 
rent resolution of the House of the fol- 


lowing titles: 


H.R. 2043. An act for the relief of Keum 
Ja Franks; 


H.R. 14213. An act to amend sections 5580 
and 5581 of the Revised Statutes to provide 
for additional members of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution; 

H.R. 16900. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments, the Executive Office of the President, 
and certain independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 17123. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1971 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and other weapons, 
and research, development, test, and evalua- 
ation for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 17575. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 18127. An act making appropriations 
for public works for water, pollution con- 
trol, and power development, including the 
Corps of Engineers—Civil, the Panama Canal, 
the Federal Water’ Quality Administration, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, power agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and related independent agen- 
cies and commissions for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. Con. Res. 675. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the conquest of cancer as a national 
crusade. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 16900) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 


the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
Mr. Byrrp of West Virginia, Mr. MCGEE, 
Mr. Montoya, Mr. Boccs, Mr. ALLOTT, 
and Mr. Fonc to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 17575) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
for other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. PAs- 
TORE, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. Hruska, and Mr. Case to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 18127) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for public works 
for water, pollution control, and power 
development, including the Corps of En- 
gineers—Civil, the Panama Canal, the 
Federal Water Quality Administration, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, power agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and related 
independent agencies and commissions 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
and for other purposes,” disagreed to by 
the House; agrees to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
McCLELLAN, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. Younc of North Dakota, Mr. HRUSKA, 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine, and Mr. ALLoTT 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1933) entitled 
“An act to provide for Federal railroad 
safety, hazardous materials control and 
for other purposes,” requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr, Macnuson, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. CAN- 
non, Mr. Scort, and Mr. Prouty to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, joint resolu- 
tions, and a concurrent resolution of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 578. An act to include firefighters with- 
in the provisions of section 8336(c) of title 
5, United States Code, relating to the re- 
tirement of Government employees engaged 
in certain hazardous occupations; 

S. 1196. An act for the relief of the Casa 
Angelia mental retardation facility of Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex.; 

S.1785. An act for the relief of Irene 
Sadowska Sullivan; 

8.1943. An act for the relief of Arie 
Abramovich; 

S. 2735. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain public lands in Wyoming 
to the occupants of the land; 

S. 3032. An act for the relief of Mrs. Leon- 
arda Buenavendura Ocariza and daughter, 
Lucila B. Ocariza; 

$.3129. An act for the relief of Dr. Pio 
Albert Pol y Zapata; 

S. 3196. An act to declare that certain fed- 
erally owned lands in the State of Nevada 
are held by the United States in trust for 
Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, and for other 
purposes; 

8.3225. An act to provide that the U.S. 
District Court for the Western Division of the 
Southern District of Mississippi shall be held 
at Natchez; 

S.3330. An act to authorize rural hous- 
ing loans to lessees of nonfarm rural land, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3431. An act to amend sections 13(d), 
18(e), 14(d), and 14(e) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 in order to provide 
additional protection for investors; 

S. 3487. An act to authorize the sale and 
exchange of certain lands on the Coeur 
d’Alene Indian Reservation, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3529. An act for the relief of Johnny 
Mason, Jr. (Johnny Trinidad Mason, Jr.); 

S. 3553. An act to amend the Water Re- 
sources Research Act of 1964 to increase the 
authorization for water resources research 
and institutes, and for other purposes; 

S. 3702, An act for the relief of Dr. Nahid 
Mansoor! Diaz; 

S. 3775. An act to amend section 1811 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize 
the Veterans’ Administration to make direct 
loans to any veteran who is determined to be 
eligible for assistance in acquiring specially 
adapted housing under chapter 21 of title 38, 
United States Code; 

S. 3796. An act for the relief of Reynaldo 
Canlas Baecher; 

S. 3822. An act to provide insurance for 
member accounts in State and federally 
chartered credit unions and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 3853. An act for the relief of Mrs. Pang 
Tai Tai; 

S. 3997. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Confederated Bands of 
Ute Indians in Court of Claims case 47567, 
and a judgment in favor of the Ute Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation for and 
on behalf of the Uncompahgre Band of Ute 
Indians in Indian Claims Commission docket 
numbered 349, and for other purposes; 
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S. 4033. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Chemehuevi Tribe of Indians; 

S. 4078. An act to provide for the disposition 
of funds appropriated to pay judgments in 
favor of the Snohomish Tribe in Indian 
Claims Commission docket numbered 125, the 
Upper Skagit Tribe in Indian Claims Com- 
mission docket numbered 92, and the Sno- 
qualmie and Skykomish Tribes in Indian 
Claims Commission docket numbered 93, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 4148. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide special health care 
benefits for certain surviving dependents; 

S. 4319. An act to extend the Clean Air Act, 
as amended, and the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act, as amended, for a period of 90 days; 

S.J. Res. 67. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the States of Mary- 
land and West Virginia and the Common- 
wealths of Virginia and Pennsylvania and 
the District of Columbia, as signatory bodies, 
for certain amendments to the compact cre- 
ating the Potomac Valley Conservancy Dis- 
trict and establishing the Interstate Com- 
mission on the Potomac River Basin; 

S.J. Res. 230. Joint resolution extending 
the duration of copyright protection in cer- 
tain cases; and 

S. Con. Res. 79. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate requests the House of Represent- 
atives to return the bill (H.R. 16968) en- 
titled “An act to provide for the adjust- 
ment of the Government contribution 
with respect to the health benefits cover- 
age of Federal employees and annui- 
tants, and for other purposes.” 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WasHINGTON, D.C., 
August 17, 1970. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Deak Sm: Pursuant to authority granted 
on August 14, 1970, the Clerk received from 
the Secretary of the Senate today the follow- 
ing messages: 

That the Senate passed without amend- 
ment the following: 

An act for the relief of Low Yin (HR. 
5655); 

An act for the relief of Tae Pung Hills 
(H.R. 12400); 

An act to confer United States citizenship 
posthumously upon Jose Guadalupe Esparza- 
Montoya (H.R, 12446); 

An act to confer United States citizenship 
posthumously upon Lance Corporal Frank J. 
Krec (H.R. 13265); 

An act for the relief of Mrs. Maria Eloisa 
Pardo Hall (H.R. 13895); 

An act granting the consent of Congress 
to the Falls of the Ohio Interstate Park Com- 
pact (H.R. 13971); and 

An act to confer United States citizenship 
posthumously upon Staff Sergeant Ryuzo 
Somma (H.R. 13997). 

That the Senate agree to the Report of the 
Committee of Conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3547) entitled “An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the Narrows unit, Mis- 
souri River Basin project, Colorado, and for 
other purposes.” 

Respectfully, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WAsHINGTON, D.C., 
August 19, 1970. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to authority granted 
on August 14, 1970, the Clerk received from 
the Secretary of the Senate today the follow- 
ing messages: 

That the Senate passed without amend- 
ment the following: 

An Act for the relief of Eagle Lake Timber 
Company, @ partnership, of Susanville, Cali- 
fornia (H.R. 1749); 

An Act for the relief of Anan Eldredge 
(H.R. 2849) ; 

An Act to provide that a headstone or 
marker be furnished at Government expense 
for the unmarked grave of any Medal of 
Honor recipient (H.R. 6265) ; 

An Act to authorize command of the 
United States ship Constitution (IX-21) by 
retired officers of the United States Navy 
(H.R. 8662) ; 

An Act to amend section 716 of title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the inter- 
service transfers of officers of the Coast Guard 
(H.R. 9052) ; 

An Act for the relief of Gloria Jara Haase 
(H.R. 12959) ; 

An Act to amend title 10 of the United 
States Code to provide that United States 
flags may be presented to parents of deceased 
servicemen (H.R. 13195); 

An Act for the relief of Mrs. Marcella 
Coslovich Fabretto (H.R. 13383); 

An Act for the relief of Vincenzo Pellicano 
(E.R. 13712); 

An Act to amend section 355 of tne Revised 
Statutes, as amended, concerning approval 
by the Attorney General of the title to lands 
acquired for or on behalf of the United States, 
and for other purposes (H.R. 15374). 

In addition, the Senate having proceeded 
to reconsider the bill (H.R. 16916) entitled 
“An Act making appropriations for the Of- 
fice of Education for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes”, re- 
turned by the President of the United States 
with his objections to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which it originated, it was 

Resolved, that the said bill pass, two-thirds 
of the Senators present having voted in the 
affirmative. 

Respectfully, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 
By W. RayMonp COLLEY. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WasHINcTON, D.C., August 21, 1970. 
The Honorable The SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 

Dear Str: Pursuant to authority granted 
on August 14, 1970, the Clerk received from 
the Secretary of the Senate today the fol- 
lowing message: 

That the Senate passed without amend- 
ment the following: 

An Act to repeal the Act of August 25, 1959, 
with respect to the final disposition of the 
affairs of the Choctaw Tribe. (H.R. 15866), 

Joint Resolution to authorize the Presi- 
dent to designate the period beginning Sep- 
tember 20, 1970, and ending September 26, 
1970, as “National Machine Tool Week”. (H.J 


W. Pat JENNINGS, Clerk, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY, 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WasHINGTON, D.C., August 25, 1970. 
The Honorable The SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: Pursuant to authority granted 
on August 14, 1970, the Clerk received from 
the Secretary of the Senate today the fol 
lowing message: 

That the Senate passed without amend- 
ment the following: 

An Act to authorize additional funds for 
the operation of the Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt Memorial Commission. (H.R. 15351); 

A Concurrent Resolution authorizing the 
reprinting of additional copies of the report 
of the Select Subcommittee on Education 
entitled “Education in Israel” for the use of 
the Select Subcommittee on Education. (H. 
Con. Res. 679). 

Respectfully, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, Clerk, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WasHINGTON, D.C., 
August 31, 1970. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: Pursuant to authority granted 
on August 14, 1970, the Clerk received from 
the Secretary of the Senate today the fol- 
lowing message: 

That the Senate passed without amend- 
ment the following: 

An Act to extend the provisions of title 
XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as 
‘amended, relating to war risk insurance 
(H.R. 17133). 

Respectfully, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
September 1, 1970. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to authority granted 
on August 14, 1970, the Clerk received from 
the Secretary of the Senate today the fol- 
lowing message: 

That the Senate passed without amend- 
ment the following: 

An Act to provide for the disposition of 
judgment funds on deposit to the credit of 
the Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapai Reser- 
vation, Arizona, in Indian Claims Commis- 
sion dockets numbered 90 and 122 and for 
other purposes (H.R. 13434); 

An Act to improve and clarify certain laws 
affecting the Coast Guard Reserve (HR. 
13716) ; 

An Act to authorize the use of funds 
arising from a judgment in favor of the 
Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians of 
Oklahoma in Indian Claims Commission 
docket numbered 96, and for other purposes 
(H.R. 14097); 

An Act to provide for the disposition of 
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funds to pay a judgment in favor of the 
Sac and Fox Tribes of Oklahoma in Indian 
Claims Commission docket numbered 220, 
and for other purposes (H.R. 14827); 

An Act to reimburse the Ute Tribe of the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation for tribal 
funds that were used to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Uintah Indian irrigation 
project, Utah, and for other purposes (H.R. 
16416); 

An Act to provide for the adjustment of 
the Government contribution with respect 
to the health benefits coverage of Federal 
employees and annuitants, and for other 
purposes (H.R. 16968). 

Respectfully, 
W. PAT JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 
By W. RAYMOND COLLEY, 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the author- 
ity granted him on Friday, August 14, 
1970, he did, on Tuesday, August 18, 1970, 
sign enrolled bills of the House, and an 
enrolled bill of the Senate, as follows: 

H.R. 5655: An act for the relief of Low Yin, 
also known as Low Ying; 

H.R. 12400. An act for the relief of Tae 
Pung Hills; 

H.R. 12446. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumuously upon Jose Gauldalupe 
Esparaza-Montoya. 

H.R. 13265, An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon Frank J. Krec; 

H.R. 13895. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Elosia Pardo Hall; 

H.R. 13971. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Falls of the Ohio Interstate 
Park Compact; 

H.R. 13997. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon S, Sgt. Ryuzo 
Somma; and 

S. 8547. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Narrows unit, Missouri 
River Basin project, Colorado, and for other 
purposes, 


And on Wednesday, August 19, 1970, 
signed enrolled bills of the House, as 
follows: 

H.R, 2849. An act for the relief of Anan 
Eldredge; 

H.R. 6265, An act to provide that a head- 
stone,or marker be furnished at Government 
expense for the unmarked grave of any 
Medal of Honor recipient; 

H.R. 8662. An act to authorize command of 
the U.S. ship Constitution—Ix-21—by re- 
tired officers of the U.S. Navy. 

H.R. 9052, An act to amend section 716 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the interservice transfers of officers of the 
Coast Guard; 

H.R. 12959. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Jara Haase; 

H.R. 13195, An act to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that U.S. flags 
may be presented to parents of deceased 
servicemen. 

H.R, 13383. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marcella Coslovich Fabretto; 

H.R. 13712. An act for the relief of Vin- 
cenzo Pellicano; 

H.R. 15374. An act to amend section 355 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, concern- 
ing approval by the Attorney General of the 
title to lands acquired for or on behalf of 
the United States, and for other purposes. 


And on Thursday, August 20, 1970, 
signed an enrolled bill of the House, as 
follows: 

H.R. 1749. An act for the relief of Eagle 
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Lake Timber Co., a partnership, of Susan- 
ville, Calif. 

And on Friday, August 21, 1970, signed 
an enrolled bill and joint resolution of 
the House, as follows: 

H.R. 15866. An act to repeal the act of 
August 25, 1959, with respect to the final 
disposition of the affairs of the Choctaw 
Tribe; and 

H.J. Res. 1194. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President to designate the pe- 
riod beginning September 20, 1970, and end- 
ing September 26, 1970, as “National Ma- 
chine Tool Week.” 


And on Tuesday, August 25, 1970, 
signed an enrolled bill of the House, as 
follows: 

H.R. 15351. An act to authorize addi- 
tional funds for the operation of the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission, 


And on Monday, August 31, 1970, 
signed an enrolled bill of the House, as 
follows: 

H.R. 17133. An act to extend the provi- 
sions of title XIII of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended, relating to war 
risk insurance. 


And on Wednesday, September 2, 1970, 
signed enrolled bills of the House, as 
follows: 

H.R. 13434, An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds on deposit to 
the credit of the Hualapai Tribe of the 
Hualapai Reservation, Ariz., in Indian 
Claims Commission Dockets numbered 90 
and 122, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13716. An act to improve and clarify 
certain laws affecting the Coast Guard Re- 
serve; 

H.R. 14097. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians of 
Oklahoma in Indian Claims Commission 
Docket No. 96, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14827. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Sac and Fox Tribes of Okla- 
homa in Indian Claims Commission Doc- 
ket numbered 220, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 16416. An act to reimburse the Ute 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation 
for tribal funds that were used to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Uintah Indian 
irrigation project, Utah, and for other pur- 
poses. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBER OF 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUC- 
TION OF FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 

visions of section 601, title 6, Public Law 

250, 77th Congress, the Chair appoints 

as a member of the Joint Committee To 

Investigate Nonessential Federal Expen- 

ditures the following member of the 

Committee on Appropriations to fill an 

existing vacancy thereon: Mr. WHITTEN, 

of Mississippi. 


APPOINTMENT AS MEMBER OF 
BOARD OF REGENTS, THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 20 United States Code 42 and 
43, the Chair appoints as a member of 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Rooney, to fill the existing 
vacancy thereon. 
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THE LATE HONORABLE JAMES 
SECCOMBE 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Bow) is recognized. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
sad duty of announcing’to the House the 
death of the Honorable James Sec- 
combe, a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the 16th District of Ohio 
in the Seventy-sixth Congress. 

Mr. Seccombe passed away Sunday, 
August 23, in Canton, Ohio, at the age 
of 77, after a lifetime of dedicated serv- 
ice in the public interest. 

He was my dear friend and I mourn 
his passing. 

Jim Seccombe began working after he 
finished the eighth grade in Canton. He 
never stopped. During his long career, 
he served as a member of the Canton 
City Council, as mayor of Canton, as a 
Member of Congress and as a director 
of the Stark County Board of Elections 
for many years. Under his direction, the 
board of elections undertook registra- 
tion and voting campaigns which won 
attention and honors throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seccombe celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary in No- 
vember. In February of this year he was 
honored by the members of the First 
United Church of Christ and tributes 
to him came from across the Nation, in- 
cluding a message from President Nixon. 

In addition to Mrs. Seccombe, survivors 
include his son, James Seccombe, Jr., 
of Birmingham, Mich., and daughter, 
Mrs. Dorothy E. Shriver of Canton. 

To include with my remarks at this 


point the Canton Repository article on 
Mr. Seccombe and editorials from the 
Repository and the Evening Independent 
of Massillon, Ohio, as follows: 


Srark’s “Mr. REPUBLICAN”: DEATH COMES AT 
77 For JIM SECCOMBE 


James “Jim” Seccombe—Mr. Republican 
of Stark County—is dead. 

The former U.S. representative, mayor of 
Canton, city councilman and longtime direc- 
tor of Stark County Board of Elections died 
Sunday after a long battle with heart trou- 
ble. He was 77 years old. 

“Jim,” as everyone knew him, resigned 
early this year as a member of the board of 
elections. 

He was still active and still felt pretty well 
but he knew he was not as strong as he 
should be. 

And he wanted to be on hand to help 
break in his successor, Jim Williams of 
Alliance, 

Born in Mineral City Feb. 12, 1893, the 
seventh of 10 children, Jim completed the 
sixth grade in Tuscarawas County before the 
family moved to Canton. 

He finished the eighth grade here and then 
went to work to help support the family, 
selling newspapers and clerking in stores be- 
fore becoming a machinist’s apprentice with 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad in Canton 
and Brewster. 

He was a machinist for Arctic Ice when 
World War I broke out. He enlisted in the 
Army and served with the 134th Field Ar- 
tillery, 37th Division in the front lines of the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive and took part in 
the battles of Verdun and Apremont. 

After the war he returned to Arctic Ice 
and then moved to Timken Roller Bearing 
Co., first as a machinist and later as fore- 
man in the tool room. 

He started his political career by being 
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elected a Republican precinct committee- 
man, 

His first major victory was in 1927 when 
he was elected Ward 5 councilman, He was 
re-elected in 1929 and was elected president 
of council in 1931. He became mayor on June 
30, 1932 when C. C. Curtis died. 

Jim lost his bid to remain mayor in 1933 
but was elected in 1935. He was re-elected in 
1937. 

In 1938, he was elected U.S. representative 
and served in 1939 and 1940. 

While in Congress Jim served on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee and chairman 
of subcommittees on government buildings, 
traffic, police, fire and parks. 

He was dubbed the “Mayor of Washing- 
ton.” Because of his work with the parks, the 
Botanical Gardens daily sent flowers to his 
office. 

That was when he started wearing a carna- 
tion in his lapel, a practice which became his 
trademark for the rest of his life. 

Jim also had two other trademarks—a 
cheery smile and his devotion to the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Jim was honored and eulogized by the 
great and the small last March 31 when 400 
of his friends attended a testimonial in his 
honor at Onesto Hotel. 

At this meeting, Gov. James A. Rhodes told 
the group, “We are here to give flowers to 
the living and to eulogize a living legend in 
Stark County.” 

Jim responded, characteristically, “This is 
the day I hoped would never come but it is 
a day I will always remember. I'm going to 
dedicate the rest of my days to service to the 
people of Canton.” 

After quitting his post as a member of the 
board of elections, Jim had several] sick spells 
and finally ended up in Aultman Hospital. 

He recovered enough to act as grand mar- 
shal of the Memorial Day parade but later 
was in and out of the hospital several times. 

When Jim resigned last year, he had com- 
pleted 27 years of service to the Board of 
Elections. 

He also served as member and chairman 
of the Stark Metropolitan Housing Author- 
ity, member and chairman of the Canton 
Park Commission and as chairman of the 
Ohio High School All-Star Football Game 
Directors Association. 

He was a member and former deacon of 

First United Church of Christ. He formerly 
was assistant superintendent of the Sunday 
school and taught the Neher class for many 
years. 
A member of Fidelity Lodge F&AM, he was 
past monarch of Nazir Grotto, a member of 
Stark Consistory 32nd Degree Masons, Al 
Koran Shrine, Canton Shrine Luncheon 
Club, Canton Commandery 38, Knights 
Templar, American Legion Post 44, Floyd 
Hughes Post Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Cootie Club and Canton Ex-Newsboys 
Association. 

Jim and his wife, Hazel R., celebrated their 
50th wedding anniversary in November. They 
lived at 1439 Fulton Road NW. 

Other survivors include a son, James Sec- 
combe Jr. of Birmingham, Mich.; daughter, 
Mrs. Dorothy E. Shriver of Canton; sisters 
Mrs. Anna Umbenhour, Mrs. Dora Howe and 
Mrs. Minnie Coble, all of Canton; brothers, 
William Seccombe of Canton and Samuel 
Seccombe of Uniontown; eight grandchildren 
and one greatgrandchild. 

Services will be at 2:30 p.m. Wednesday in 
First United Church of Christ with the Rev. 
Karl Koepke officiating. Burial will be in 
North Lawn Cemetery. 

Friends may call from 2 to 4 and 7 to 9 
p.m. Tuesday at the Arnold funeral home. 
The body will He in state at the church 
from noon until the services Wednesday. 
Fidelity Lodge will conduct Masonic services 
at 6:45 p.m. Tuesday in the funeral home. 
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James SECCOMBE: CANTON’S FRIEND 

The little man with the big heart and the 
white carnation is gone, 

Jim Seccombe has passed from the Canton 
scene he graced so proudly and loved so dear- 
ly. There is not likely soon to be another like 
him. 

The range of his activities and interests 
was so wide and so varied that no man could 
claim to being his equal in involvement in 
politics, sports and community service. 

A former mayor and congressman, an elec- 
tion specialist, a recreation enthusiast and 
a champion of public housing as a member 
of the commission devoted to that purpose, 
he gave liberally of his time and energies to 
every cause he undertook. 

In a sense, he might be described as Can- 
ton’s “toastmaster general” in the tradition 
of Georgie Jessel. When he was called upon 
to serve as a master of ceremonies, no meet- 
ing was too large or too small for his special 
touch of good humor or serious comment. 

And no contribution to civic betterment 
was to obscure to win his acclaim because 
his generous recognition of the good deeds 
of others far exceeded any credit he took for 
himself. 

While he proudly bore the gratuitous label 
of Mr. Republican he had a host of friends 
in both parties. One need only recall the 
luncheon tribute on the occasion of his re- 
tirement as director of the Stark County 
Board of Elections to confirm the respect and 
admiration he held among his Democratic 
contemporaries. 

It would be less than honest to say that 
everyone was Jim’s friend. No one who ac- 
cepted the challenge of controversy as he did 
on so many occasions could escape some ill 
feelings. But his sincerity was seldom ques- 
tioned and he was respected for never run- 
ning from a confrontation if he felt he was 
right. 

The old town won't seem the same with- 
out the presence of the dramatic little figure 
who seemed to be everywhere with a ready 
greeting and a warm handshake. 

He was not afraid of death. He knew his 
time was running out, but even to the end 
his interest never diminished and his dedi- 
cation to the things that were good for Can- 
ton were vibrantly alive. 

Jim Seccombe will be missed. 

A CAPABLE AND DEVOTED LEADER 

The little fellow with the ready smile and 
fresh boutonniere is dead. James E. Sec- 
combe of Canton died Sunday morning in 
Aultman hospital; Canton, where he had 
been a patient since April 14. He had had 
a long battle with heart trouble. 

Mr. Seccombe was perhaps Stark county's 
best known resident. A superb greeter, he 
headed the welcoming line at so many func- 
tions that thousands came to know him by 
his affectionate name of “Jim” or “Jimmy.” 

He was also “Mr. Republican” to many, 
for he had been active in the party for over 
40 years. He started as a precinct committee- 
man in 1927 and worked his way up through 
the Canton city council to mayor of Canton 
and congressman from the 16th congres- 
sional district. 

Jim served his city, county and nation 
well. He concluded 27 years on the Stark 
county board of elections when he resigned 
last year, and at his death was still a mem- 
ber of the Canton-Massillon Metropolitan 
Housing authority, the Canton Planning 
commission, Canton park commission and a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Stark County Republican Central committee. 

Mr. Seccombe was well known in Massil- 
lon, particularly by older residents of the 
city and for many years was always present 
to help honor Tiger football teams at their 
annual banquets. 

He was a self-made man, having quit 
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school after the eighth grade to help support 
a family of 10 children by selling newspapers 
and clerking in stores, until he got a job as 
an apprentice machinist with the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie railroad in Brewster. 

Anyone who knew the man can under- 
stand how it was possible for him to rise 
from such a small beginning to represent his 
district in the United States congress. He was 
ambitious, forceful and determined, but with 
it all had the ready smile that won so many 
friends; it will be remembered iong after 
this has been written. 

Canton and Stark county have lost a 
capable and devoted leader who will be 
missed by the public and in the many hails 
in which he has served. And we in Massillon, 
too, have lost a friend and good neighbor. 

The Evening Independent sympathizes 
with his wife, Hazel, and other surviving 
members of his family. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS, EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, AND INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1971 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H.R. 16900) making 
appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, the Executive 
Office of the President, and certain in- 
dependent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for other pur- 
poses with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? The Chair hears none and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
STEED, PASSMAN, ADDABBO, COHELAN, 
MAHON, ROBISON, CONTE, EDWARDS of 
Alabama and Bow. 


USE OF RESERVISTS AND 
GUARDSMEN 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Secretary of 
Defense Laird has taken a realistic 
course in his plans to use reservists and 
guardsmen to bolster U.S. military 
forces where additional personnel are 
needed. For some unaccountable reason, 
very little use has been made of the Re- 
serve components, other than Air Force, 
for a number of years. Apparently this 
has been a carryover from the efforts of 
Secretary McNamara to downgrade the 
reserves and to reduce reliance upon 
these forces in times of national emer- 
gency. Substantial sums are required for 
the training and equipping of the Re- 
serve components and it makes sense 
to utilize their services where and when 
they are needed. The Reserve compo- 
nents are the least costly of all our mili- 
tary forces, they maintain a constant 
state of readiness, and they are com- 
posed of dedicated individuals. I am 
confident the units will welcome an op- 
portunity to serve and that the Secre- 
tary’s action in reducing dependence up- 
on the draft will evoke a good response 
throughout the country. 
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URGES ACTION ON HOUSE CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 340 WHICH 
CALLS FOR MANDATORY EXTRA- 
DITION AND TRIAL OF AIRPLANE 
HIJACKERS 


(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, 69 Mem- 
bers of this House from both sides of the 
aisle are now cosponsoring House Con- 
current Resolution 340 which I intro- 
duced a year ago calling for the State 
Department to negotiate bilateral treat- 
ies with as many countries as possible 
for mandatory extradition of hijackers 
and requiring that such hijackers be 
tried for the crime of hijacking. 

I hope that the House will pass this 
resolution without any delay for, indeed, 
the wave of terrorism that is now sweep- 
ing the world can no longer be ignored 
by anybody. 

We have had 79 hijackings so far this 
year, and 250 altogether. 

Mr. Speaker, the thing that disturbs 
me most is that in aviation circles today, 
among the foremost American jet pilots, 
there are reports that some of our own 
American revolutionaries are planning to 
hijack American jet airplanes and fly 
them to North Vietnam and China. 

We can no longer tolerate this. The 
American Pilots Association and the In- 
ternational Federation of Pilots are both 
supporting House Concurrent Resolution 
340, and both have indicated that if 
such treaties are negotiated, they will 
boycott those countries which refuse to 
sign such treaties for mandatory extra- 
dition of hijackers by refusing to fiy into 
or out of such countries. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that this 
resolution will be adopted forthwith. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, 69 Members are 
cosponsoring the resolution, and it would 
be my hope that we have no delay in 
either hearings or adoption of this reso- 
lution as a significant contribution to- 
ward dealing with this international pi- 
racy and wave of terrorism now sweep- 
ing the world. 


POSTPONEMENT OF HEARINGS BY 
COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF 
OFFICIAL CONDUCT 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
regret to announce postponement of the 
hearings previously scheduled by the 
Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct for September 10, 15, 16, and 17 on 
operation of the present laws on lobbying 
practices. 

Prospective witnesses have advised the 
committee that they cannot arrange to 
appear on those dates, principally be- 
cause they say they cannot prepare the 
type of presentations they want to submit 
in this short length of time. 

We hope to reschedule the hearings 
as soon as dates satisfactory to all parties 
can be arranged, hopefully early in Oc- 
tober. 
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The hearings had been scheduled in 
response to a resolution, which the House 
adopted last month, directing the com- 
mittee, which I have the honor to chair, 
to conduct investigations and studies 
looking to possible remedial legislation in 
the areas of lobbying and campaign 
finances. The committee decided to treat 
the two subjects separately and an- 
nounced the first series of hearings would 
deal with lobbying. 

The decision to postpone these hearings 
temporarily came about in response to re- 
quests from several interested organiza- 
tions whose spokesmen asked for more 
time in which to prepare their testimony. 

We want to accommodate everyone we 
possibly can, not only those private 
groups most concerned with operation of 
the present lobbying statutes but Mem- 
bers of the House as well, many of whom 
have just returned to Washington follow- 
ing the recess. 


DIFFERENCES IN DESEGREGATION 
BETWEEN THE NORTH AND SOUTH 


(Mr. NICHOLS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, elemen- 
tary and secondary schools across Ala- 
bama are opening their doors for the new 
school year amid statements by the Nixon 
administration that almost all schools 
are being completely desegregated. There 
are, however, vast differences between 
the methods used in the North and South. 

Recently, two articles relating to 
schools appeared in an Alabama news- 
paper on the same day. One told of a 
Federal court judge in Mobile ordering 
two county school systems to implement 
an amended desegregation plan after the 
freedom of choice method was ruled out. 
The other article quoted the Honorable 
George Romney, Secretary of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, telling 40 suburban mayors at 
a meeting in Warren, Mich., that his De- 
partment has no plans to force racial 
desegregation on their cities. Mr. Rom- 
ney said and I quote: 

Nobody should be pressured to go any- 
where—it is the essence of a free society that 
every family should have a choice. 


Mr. Speaker, I respectfully ask why 
that choice should be in effect for resi- 
dents of Michigan but not for Alabam- 
ians. 


FILLING THE GAPS IN FEDERAL 
CIVIL RIGHTS LAWS 


(Mr. MIKVA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute.) 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, on August 
13, just prior to the recent recess, I in- 
troduced two bills, H.R. 18976 and H.R. 
18977, to amend the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

The introductory statement relating to 
these bills, along with supporting cor- 
respondence with the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission, appears on pages 29059- 
29067 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In 
the introductory statement, I name 
seven of our colleagues who had agreed 
to cosponsor with me the two bills 
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described above. These Members are Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. BURTON of 
California, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr, CONYERS, 
Mr. FRASER, Mr. ROSENTHAL, and Mr. RY- 
an. Although these Members had agreed 
to cosponsor the bills and although their 
names were mentioned in my introduc- 
tory remarks, they were inadvertently, 
through a clerical error, omitted as co- 
sponsors when the bills themselves were 
introduced. 

Because of the omission of the names 
of the seven cosponsors on H.R. 18976 
and H.R. 18977, I am today reintro- 
ducing those two bills, with no changes 
except the addition of the seven co- 
sponsors. 


INTERNATIONAL AIRPLANES’ HI- 
JACKINGS MUST BE STOPPED 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Speaker, 
the airplane hijacking situation has 
reached international crisis proportions. 
The world community must act—and act 
quickly—not only to obtain the release of 
the hijack victims now being held host- 
age by Arab commandoes in Jordan but 
to prevent or at least deter future 
hijackings. 

It would seem that agreement could 
be reached by the nations involved, not 
only on the matter of punishment for 
hijackers taken into custody but also on 
security measures which could be adopted 
to nip incipient hijackings in the bud. 

To that end I urge that the countries 
which figure in airplane hijackings— 
actual or attempted—agree on a number 
of preventive measures which some have 
already adopted at least in part. 

I suggest the placing of armed plain 
clothes security guards on all interna- 
tional commercial flights, searching bag- 
gage and the persons of passengers in 
some cases, and instituting an airlines 
personnel security program. 

It is my information that U.S. airlines 
are employing a passenger profile or 
screening system which eliminates hi- 
jacking suspects among airline pas- 
sengers down to approximately one-half 
of 1 percent. The rest of the pas- 
sengers then go through a magnetometer 
check to see if they are carrying any 
weapons or bombs. 

Now the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion and the airlines are talking about an 
actual physical search of suspected hi- 
jackers on certain risk flights. I urge 
that such action be taken. 

Another proposal with considerable 
merit is a boycott by the International 
Pilots Association of any country harbor- 
ing hijackers. A boycott of this kind 
could not very well be instituted by a 
government without offending the other 
government involved, but it might well 
be carried out by an organization like 
the IPA. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no question that 
action must be taken to put a stop to 
international airplane hijackings. This 
is a matter of the greatest urgency and 
one that calls for the highest degree of 
international cooperation. 
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ADMINISTRATION IS ACUTELY 
AWARE OF CRITICAL HIJACKING 
SITUATION 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, as a follow- 
up to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Michigan, Mr. GERALD R. Forp, I think 
that the public should know that this 
administration is acutely aware of the 
critical hijacking situation across this 
Nation and the world. 

I attended a meeting at the Federal 
Aviation Administration this morning 
which was attended by more than 25 
representatives, including the Airlines 
Pilots Association, the Department of 
Transportation, the IATA organization, 
and some of the major airlines, at which 
time this overall problem was discussed 
in depth. 

At the same time there was another 
high-level meeting at the White House, 
where the President, of course, expressed 
his very deep concern, and I would ex- 
pect momentarily that there will be a 
statement issued that would pretty well 
follow the suggestions made by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan having to do, per- 
haps, with the use of sky marshals, 
armed personnel from the Department of 
Transportation or from the FBI or from 
the FAA or from the Department of De- 
fense, some in uniform, and some out of 
uniform, but some armed persons to fly 
aboard, not only the international but 
also the domestic carriers. 

I attended this meeting as the ranking 
minority member of the Subcommittee 
on Transportation and Aeronautics of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, which has jurisdiction 
in this overall area. 


ADJUSTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
CONTRIBUTION WITH RESPECT 
TO HEALTH BENEFITS COVERAGE 
OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND AN- 
NUITANTS—RETURN OF H.R. 16968 
TO THE SENATE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Secretary of the Senate: 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
September 1, 1970. 

Ordered, That the Secretary be directed to 
request the House of Representatives to re- 
turn to the Senate the bill (H.R. 16968) en- 
titled “An act to provide for the adjustment 
of the Government contribution with respect 
to the health benefits coverage of Federal 
employees and annuitants, and for other 
purposes”. 

Attest: 

Francis R. VALEO, 
Secretary. 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the request of the Senate be agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman explain to the House briefly the 
nature of this legislation and the reason 
for the Senate asking the papers and this 
bill be sent back to that body? 
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Mr. DULSKI, Mr. Speaker, I will be 
happy to. 

On September 1, the Senate, by unan- 
imous consent, passed S. 1772, which 
would increase the Government’s con- 
tribution toward the premium of Federal 
employee health insurance. 

The two major differences between the 
Senate-passed bill and the House-passed 
bill—H.R. 16968—are: First, the Gov- 
ernment contribution would be 40 per- 
cent of the premium whereas the House 
bill would be 50 percent; and second, 
the Senate bill would be effective on Oc- 
tober 1, 1970, whereas the House bill 
would be effective on January 1, 1971. 

It is our understanding that immedi- 
ately upon passage of the Senate bill, it 
was intended that the Senate take up 
the House bill, strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and amend it to include 
the provisions of the Senate-passed bill, 
S. 1772. 

However, the action on the floor of the 
Senate was to adopt the House bill with- 
out the amendment to include the Sen- 
ate language. 

Subsequently, when it was realized 
what had actually happened, a motion 
was approved in the Senate that the Sec- 
retary of the Senate be instructed to 
request the House to return the message 
on the House bill—H.R. 16968. The Sec- 
retary has made such a request that the 
House bill be returned to the Senate for 
consideration. 

It also is our understanding that upon 
return of the House bill, a motion will 
be made in the Senate to amend the 
House bill by inserting the language of 
the Senate-passed bill. The House bill 
with the Senate amendment would then 
be returned to the House for further 
consideration. 

This gives the details of what hap- 
pened in the Senate. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in other 
words, the other body took up the bill, 
apparently on the call of the calendar, 
and by unanimous consent, without de- 
bate, passed a bill that was faulty and 
now asks its return by the House. 

Mr. DULSKI. That would be correct, 
in substance. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
for yielding. 

It seems to me that the other body 
demonstrated remarkable perspicuity in 
passing H.R. 16968, the House-approved 
health benefits bill, without amend- 
ment. I deeply regret that the other body 
now feels that its action was in error 
and has formally requested return of the 
bill for further consideration. However, 
I shall not oppose the extension of this 
courtesy to the other body. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
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the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PREVAILING RATE PAY SYSTEMS 
FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 17809) to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates 
of pay for prevailing rate employees of 
the Government, and for other purposes. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 285] 
Fish 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gettys 
Giaimo 


Alexander O'Neal, Ga. 


Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Green, Oreg. 


Blackburn 
Blatnik 

Brock 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton, Utah 
Bush 

Byrne, Pa. 
Cabell 


. Satterfield 
Scherle 
Scheuer 

Cederberg Schneebeli 

Chisholm Sebelius 

Clancy Sisk 

Clark Hutchinson Skubitz 

Clausen, Jones, Ala. Snyder 

Jones,Tenn, Stafford 

Karth Stephens 

Kuykendall Stokes 

Stratton 
Stubblefield 


Don H. 
Clay 
Collier 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Daddario 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga, 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Denney 
Diggs 
Dowdy Mayne 
Edwards, Ala. Melcher 
Esch Meskill 
Evans, Colo. Miller, Calif. 


McCulloch 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


ilson, 
Charles H. 
Evins, Tenn, Wold 

Fallon 

Feighan 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 303 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 17575, DEPARTMENTS OF 
STATE, JUSTICE, AND COMMERCE, 
The JUDICIARY AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to take 
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from the Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 
17575) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the Judiciary and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Rooney of New York, SIKES, SLACK, 
SmitH of Iowa, FLYNT, Manon, Bow, 
CEDERBERG, and ANDREWS of North 
Dakota. 


PREVAILING RATE PAY SYSTEMS 
FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, DULSKI). 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 17809, with 
Mr. Brooxs in the chair. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. DULSKI) 
will be recognized for 1 hour and the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) will 
be recognized for 1 hour, The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. DULSKI). 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 17809 is designed 
to provide an equitable and long-needed 
system in law for fixing and adjusting 
the pay scales for prevailing rate em- 
ployees of the Federal Government. 

Prevailing rate employees are more 
commonly identified as wage board or 
blue-collar workers, 

There are more than 800,000 wage 
board employees on the Federal payroll, 
including workers in a wide range of 
crafts and trades. 

The bill provides a limited expansion 
of the definition of prevailing rate em- 
ployees so as to include two other small 
groups: First, employees of nonappro- 
priated fund activities of the Armed 
Forces; and, second, employees of the 
Veterans’ Canteen Service. 

What we propose to do here is to write 
into law for the first time the long-estab- 
lished principles and policies for setting 
pay scales for these workers. About 80 
percent of the wage board employees are 
employed by the Department of Defense. 
The others principally work for the Vet- 
rans’ Administration, the General Serv- 
ices Administration, and the Department 
of the Interior. 

There are laws on the books to cover 
other Government employees, but wage 
board employees lack this protection. 

Why do we need these principles in 
law? Simply so that the employer and 
the employee know exactly the rules of 
the game. 

There would be no conflict with the 
present rules as they apply to wage board 
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employees. The problem is that present 
rules have no assurance of continuity. 
There is nothing to prevent them from 
being changed by administrative action 
tomorrow. 

This uncertainty does not apply to 
other Government workers, and there is 
no justification for it applying to wage 
board workers. 

To me, it is fundamental and only 
fair that we establish a Federal Prevail- 
ing Wage Advisory Committee with a 
full-time Chairman to replace the pres- 
ent advisory group. 

We need five steps instead of the pres- 
ent three, plus a pattern of automatic 
step advancements. 

There is clear need for a nationwide 
system of pay differentials for nonover- 
time work on second and third shifts. The 
present system is locally oriented. 

Mr. Chairman, our Subcommittee on 
Manpower and Civil Service has investi- 
gated this matter very thoroughly as a 
result of public hearings and executive 
discussions. I commend the subcommit- 
tee chairman, the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. HENDERSON) and his sub- 
committee for their excellent work. 

I support the bill as reported from 
our committee and urge its passage. 

For a more detailed explanation of the 
bill, I yield now to the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. HENDERSON), the 
subcommittee chairman for such time as 
he may consume. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman of the full commit- 
tee for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to request favor- 
able floor action on H.R. 17809, a bill to 
provide an equitable system for fixing 
and adjusting the rates of pay for pre- 
vailing rate employees of the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

The purpose of this legislation is to es- 
tablish statutory policy for setting the 
pay of the Federal Government’s 800,000 
prevailing rate employees. Prevailing 
rate employees are also commonly re- 
ferred to as wage board or blue-collar 
workers. They are laborers, craftsmen, 
and tradesmen; as for example: truck- 
drivers, welders, aircraft mechanics, car- 
penters, and tool and diemakers. 

The definition of “prevailing rate em- 
ployee” is amplified by this bill to in- 
clude employees of nonappropriated 
fund activities of the Armed Forces and 
employees of the Veterans’ Canteen 
Service. 

The bill has two major purposes: 

First, it enacts into law the long-estab- 
lished principles and policies for setting 
the pay of prevailing rate employees. 

Second, it makes the following changes 
in the current operating system and pro- 
cedures: 

Establishes a statutory Federal Pre- 
vailing Wage Advisory Committee to re- 
place the current advisory committee 
created by administrative action to guide 
the coordinated Federal wage system. 
The committee currently has six repre- 
sentatives from management and five 
from employee groups. The proposed leg- 
islation requires one of the 11 members 
to be a full-time Chairman, who shall 
not hold any other office in the Federal 
service, and shall be appointed by the 
President for a 4-year term. 
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Provides that the new wage schedules 
have five pay steps instead of the present 
three steps. The present third step is 104 
percent of the prevailing wage, the fifth 
step, as proposed, would be 112 percent. 

Provides automatic step advancements 
after 26 weeks work in step 1; 78 weeks 
in step 2; and 104 weeks in each of steps 
3 and 4. 

Provides a 744-percent pay differential, 
nationwide, for nonovertime work dur- 
ing the second shift—3 p.m. until mid- 
night—and 10 percent for the third 
shift—11 p.m. until 8 a.m. Currently the 
premium pay depends on the prevailing 
custom of each labor market area. 

Provides “saved pay” for 2 years for 
prevailing rate employees who are re- 
duced in grade. General schedule em- 
ployees now have this but prevailing rate 
employees who must take a general 
schedule position, due to a reduction in 
force, do not. 

Brings the employees of nonappropri- 
ated fund activities of the Armed Forces 
and employees of the Veterans’ Canteen 
Service. within the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia, under the provi- 
sions of the prevailing rate system. 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


About 80 percent of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s 800,000 prevailing rate em- 
ployees work for the Department of De- 
fense. Other leading employers are the 
Veterans’ Administration, General Serv- 
ices Administration and the Department 
of the Interior. 

In 1862 Congress authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to establish the rates 
of pay of blue collar employees. The only 
existing legislation relating to these em- 
ployees is found in 5 United States Code, 
sections 5341, 5342, and 5343. These sec- 
tions briefly relate to a policy for setting 
the pay of prevailing rate employees. 

During all these years the pay for wage 
board workers has been based on a sur- 
vey of a sample of private industry firms 
in the local labor market area, generally 
within a 50-mile radius of the Govern- 
ment activity. 

Since July 1968, the Federal Govern- 
ment has had a coordinated wage sys- 
tem, purporting to insure like pay for like 
work in the same labor market area. 
This was not necessarily true prior to 
1968. The coordinated Federal wage sys- 
tem was established by Civil Service 
Commission regulations as the result of 
Presidential memorandums of November 
16, 1965; one to the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the other to the heads of 
agencies, requiring equitable coordina- 
tion of wage board practice. 

PUBLIC HEARINGS 


The Manpower Subcommittee held ex- 
tensive public hearings last year on wage 
board pay policies and problems. The 
chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower, and personnel officials 
from the General Services Administra- 
tion and Veterans’ Administration ap- 
peared before the subcommittee. All of 
these officials testified there was no need 
for legislation at this time. They were 
specifically opposed to having five pay 
steps and also to bringing the nonap- 
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propriated fund employees under the 
provisions of the Coordinated Wage 
System. 

The Members took testimony from the 
heads of five national Federal employee 
organizations. All strongly endorsed the 
need for legislation. 

cost 


Cost estimates of this bill, developed by 
Officials of the executive branch, and 
provided the subcommittee, are $230 
million annually. This includes $190 mil- 
lion annually due to the fourth and fifth 
pay steps, and $40 million due to in- 
creased premium pay for second and 
third shift work. The present wage board 
payroll is approximately $4 billion. The 
cost of this legislation is only 5.7 percent 
above the present wage board salary ex- 
penditure. This falls short of the 6-per- 
cent pay raise enjoyed by most Federal 
employees last January. 

The implementation of Public Law 
90-560, the Monroney amendment, is 
going to cost an additional $100 million 
annually. But that would be true re- 
gardless of this proposed legislation. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman, until now, Congress has 
been content to leave it up to the execu- 
tive branch to provide for an equitable 
pay scale for the wage board employees. 
This is the only area of the Federal serv- 
ice where we have not made statutory 
provision to establish a pay scale. 

In the classified civil service, we have 
established the general schedule sal- 
aries and benefits by act of Congress. 
Under the old Post Office Department, we 
have long had a statutory PFS salary 
schedule, The same is true of the armed 
services. 

The wage board employees haye been 
redheaded stepchildren and we have left 
it up to the executive branch for all prac- 
tical purposes to pay them whatever it 
chose under a system entirely of its mak- 
ing. I do not oppose the concept of area 
wages, but I do believe that an employee 
receiving compensation which supposed- 
ly refiects the prevailing wage in his 
area for comparable work is entitled to a 
statutory guarantee that his wage will, 
in fact, be comparable. 

The postal employees have had siz- 
able raises and increased benefits by act 
of Congress in recent years and in this 
Congress. The classified civil service em- 
ployees have had sizable raises and in- 
creased benefits by act of Congress in 
recent years, and in this Congress, Our 
uniformed military personnel have had 
salary increases and increased benefits 
by our action in recent years and in this 
Congress. Surely our wage board em- 
ployees are entitled to equal considera- 
tion. 

Mr Chairman, the need for this leg- 
islation has existed for some time, and 
early enactment into law will certainly 
be in keeping with recent legislation for 
other Federal employees. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I wish to commend my 
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friend from North Carolina for the ex- 
cellent statement he has made and for 
his work on this bill. The subcommit- 
tee which he heads in the full commit- 
tee is one of the most valuable in the 
House, in my judgment. And, the gentle- 
man in the well is undoubtedly one 
of the most valuable members of our 
committee and, for that matter, of the 
House of Representatives as a whole. I 
wish to associate myself with what he 
has said, to strongly register my sup- 
port for this bill, and to express the hope 
it will pass the House and become law 
this year. 

I do have one further comment, if the 
gentleman will yield further. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. UDALL. The really forgotten peo- 
ple in the Federal service have been the 
people who work for the nonappropri- 
ated fund activities—the post exchanges, 
the barber shops, the beauty shops, the 
officers clubs, the noncommissioned 
veterans’ canteens, and places of that 
kind. For too long now those people have 
been without any protection. For a num- 
ber of years they were not even covered 
by the minimum wage laws. 

One of the features of this bill, under 
the gentleman’s guidance, is that we 
would bring those nonappropriated 
fund employees under the cover of the 
wage board system. On page 24 of the 
bill we provide that their rates of pay 
be not less than the Federal minimum 
wage. So this is a great step forward 
for some of the people really at the bot- 
tom of the totem pole, people who have 
been neglected and ignored by the Con- 
gress and mistreated in connection with 
their work. I merely wish to commmend 
the gentleman for that feature of his 
work on the bill in addition to what I 
have previously said. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments on those points. 
Certainly on the first point, as chairman 
of the House Subcommittee on Civil 
Service, I know of no one who can point 
out more clearly than the gentleman 
from Arizona can that the wage board 
employees covered by this bill have not 
faired as well as they should, and it is 
time that we give them the attention 
this bill would give them, 

On the second point to which the gen- 
tleman referred, coverage of nonappro- 
priated employees, I am delighted the 
gentleman has highlighted that matter 
this early in the general debate, because 
the gentleman in the well expects to do 
all that he can to defend any attempts to 
remove the coverage of this bill for non- 
appropriated employees, and certainly 
I wish to alert all our colleagues in the 
House that there is no feature in this 
bill that I am more convinced is an abso- 
lute necessity in order to bring about 
fairness to those affected to the greatest 
extent, the dependents of the military 
who are located on the bases where post 
exchanges and nonappropriated activi- 
ties are conducted. I will do my best to 
spell this out in greater detail as amend- 
ments are offered. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. CORBETT), 
the ranking member of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 17809. I will vote for 
the bill and hope a large majority of my 
colleagues will do the same. 

H.R. 17809 establishes statutory policy 
for setting the pay of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s 800,000 prevailing rate em- 
ployees. 

Basically, this bill follows the proce- 
dures incorporated in the coordinated 
Federal wage system, which was au- 
thorized by Presidential memorandums 
dated November 16, 1965, and developed 
under the leadership of the chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission. The policy 
framework for the coordinated Federal 
Wage system was established in Decem- 
ber 1967, and the first wage surveys were 
started in July 1968, with complete con- 
version to this system on an area by 
area basis expected to be completed in 
October of this year. 

The structure of the coordinated Fed- 
eral wage system and that provided for 
in H.R. 17809 is very similar, except for 
the following major differences: 

Under H.R. 17809 the chairman of the 
Federal Prevailing Rate Advisory Com- 
mittee will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States for a 4-year 
term at a rate of pay equivalent to the 
maximum rate for the general schedule, 
whereas under the coordinated Federal 
wage system, the chairman of the Na- 
tional Wage Policy Committee corre- 
sponding to the Federal Prevailing Wage 
Advisory Committee is a Civil Service 
Commission official. 

The membership of these committees 
is the same—five agency members and 
five labor organization members. 

H.R. 17809 provides for inclusion of 
nonappropriated fund employees—these 
are not included in the coordinated Fed- 
eral wage system. 

H.R. 17809 provides for five steps in 
each grade, whereas only three steps per 
grade are in the coordinated Federal 
wage system. 

H.R. 17809 provides for 744 percent and 
10 percent differential for night shift 
work, whereas local wage area practices 
are used under the coordinated Federal 
wage system. 

Both systems are affected by the Mon- 
roney amendment, which provides that 
where there is not a sufficient number of 
matching jobs in private industry in an 
area on which to base comparable wage 
schedules for Federal employees con- 
cerned, the wage area will be expanded 
beyond the normal geographical limits to 
obtain appropriate industry wage data. 

In effect, H.R. 17809, in addition to in- 
cluding a number of provisions that are 
not in the present coordinated Federal 
wage system, will set in concrete the 
existing procedures, and will negate the 
present system of administratively mak- 
ing changes as new and unexpected situ- 
ations arise. 
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And while we are sympathetic to the 
idea of setting wage schedules for nonap- 
propriated fund employees in line with 
those paid for similar occupations in the 
private sector, we feel very strongly that 
this should be accomplished in a separate 
piece of legislation which would cover all 
aspects of the nonappropriated fund 
work force. 

The Department of Defense estimates 
that their annual cost of certain pro- 
visions in H.R. 17809 would be: 

Increase from three steps to five steps 
per grade, $190 million. 

The 714 percent and 10 percent night 
differentials, $40 million. 

Monroney amendment—first year 
cost—$300 million, plus, of which $200 
million will be required for retroactive 
payments, in some cases up to 18 months. 

Annual cost $120 million after the first 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Scott). 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding and rise in 
support of this bill. It will provide that 
the prevailing rate employees, also re- 
ferred to as wage board or blue collar 
workers, have their compensation based 
on the principles of equal pay for equal 
work. There will be pay differences based 
on substantial or recognizable differences 
in work, and the rates of pay will be 
maintained with prevailing rates of com- 
parable work so that the rates will at- 
tract and retain qualified employees. 

To accomplish this, a new Federal 
Wage Advisory Committee will be estab- 
lished with, for the first time, a full-time 
Chairman appointed by the President for 
a 4-year term. Instead of the present 
three-step wage scale, five steps will be 
provided at 96, 100, 104, 108, and 112 
percent, respectively, of the prevailing 
rate. Employees with satisfactory work 
performance will be automatically ad- 
vanced to the next higher step within a 
grade following 26 weeks of continuous 
service in step 1, 78 weeks in step 2, and 
104 weeks each in steps 3 and 4, Differen- 
tials will be provided for severe working 
conditions when they are not otherwise 
taken care of by the grade or basic pay 
rate. In addition, 7% and 10 percent dif- 
ferentials for regular schedule of non- 
overtime work for the 3:30 to midnight 
and 11 p.m. to 8 a.m. shift are provided. 
“Saved” pay similar to that now provided 
for employees of the general schedule 
who are reduced in grade is provided for 
a period of 2 years. 

I do have reservations, however, con- 
cerning the inclusion of the employees of 
the mnonappropriated fund activities 
who have previously not been covered by 
the prevailing rate system, being included 
at this time. These employees work for 
the Armed Forces, and the Canteen Serv- 
ice of the Veterans’ Administration in oc- 
cupations such as bartenders, waiters, 
kitchen help, and clerks in nonappropri- 
ated fund stores and post exchanges. To 
include these people in this partial law 
affecting only wages will further cloud 
the uncertainty of their possible status 
as Federal Government employees. 

In addition, since many of their normal 
hours are during the second and third 
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shifts previously mentioned, this will of 
necessity result in an increase in costs to 
personnel using these facilities. 

I urge that the measure be adopted in 
fairness to our blue collar worker. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the enactment 
of this bill because it is inequitable, 
dangerously inflationary, completely un- 
necessary, and because it threatens to 
destroy the area wage system that has 
operated successfully for many years. 

I would like to emphasize that H.R. 
17809 is not a direct pay bill as such for 
the so-called wage board Federal em- 
ployees. The intent of the bill is to write 
into law a rigid and inflexible set of na- 
tional procedures for setting the pay of 
these employees according to prevail- 
ing wage rates. It also contains four ad- 
ditional provisions which are absolutely 
contrary to all principles of prevailing 
wage practices and which are costly and 
will create serious inequities throughout 
the country and untold administrative 
problems. 

Mr. Chairman, for many, many years 
we in the Congress who have had the 
responsibility of considering legislation 
involving pay of Federal employees have 
always pointed with considerable pride 
to the operation of the so-called area 
wage board system. 

While each year we have had to labor 
with statutory pay adjustments for em- 
ployees covered under the Classification 
Act, the postal field service, Foreign 
Service, and the medicine and surgery 
employees of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the pay of Federal blue-collar 
workers—the craftsmen and tradesmen— 
has been adjusted automatically through 
the operation of the wage board system 
in accordance with local prevailing wage 
rates. 

This system has been operating since 
1862 under a rather simple policy enact- 
ment by Congress that the pay of these 
employees should be set regularly on the 
basis of pay rates paid by private indus- 
try in the local areas, 

This system has operated with a very 
minimum of Congressional involvement 
under a mandate to the agencies that 
they must pay their employees the same 
rates as private industry pays in the same 
wage area. 

There is no better evidence as to the 
effectiveness of the present wage board 
system than the fact that in fiscal year 
1969 these employees received pay raises 
averaging 9.5 percent while the nation- 
wide Consumer Price Index rose only 4.8 
percent, and in fiscal year 1970 they re- 
ceived pay raises averaging 8.9 percent 
while the nationwide Consumer Price In- 
dex rose 6 percent. 

It is abundantly obvious that the pres- 
ent system works; that pay raises are 
more than keeping pace with increases 
in the cost of living, and that no further 
legislation in this field is necessary. 

The existing law provides the entire 
basis for establishing and operating the 
system. Over the years it has permitted 
the agencies to be responsive to any need 
for change, and when it became evident 
that certain inequities and complaints 
were arising, the existing authority was 
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broad enough to permit the Civil Service 
Commission to establish its coordinated 
Federal wage system which will be fully 
operative nationwide by October of this 
year. 

It is also quite interesting to note that 
the philosophy involved in this piece of 
legislation runs counter to what we have 
done and are doing with respect to the 
pay of all other Federal employees. Just 
a few short weeks ago, we took Congress 
completely out of the picture in setting 
the pay of postal employees, and our sub- 
committee on compensation is right now 
considering the administration’s propos- 
al which will permit the President to set 
pay scales for the three other statutory 
salary systems with a very minimum of 
congressional involvement. But here for 
some reason with our wage board em- 
ployees, and with a system that has op- 
erated well and efficiently for many years, 
we now seem to want a maximum of con- 
gressional involvement, and we want 
written into law a rigid, cumbersome sys- 
tem that should be as flexible as possible 
to change as new and unforeseen situa- 
tions arise. 

I indicated earlier that this bill also 
contains at least four extraneous provi- 
sions that violate accepted personnel and 
pay policies, and which in themselves are 
sufficient reasons for rejecting this bill. 

The first provision is the so-called 
Monroney amendment requiring wage 
surveys outside the local wage area. In- 
stead of being reeancted by this legisla- 
tion, the Monroney amendment is so bad 
that it should be repealed entirely. Its 
additional cost to the Government is $103 
million per year, but just as important, it 
destroys the entire concept of paying 
Federal wages on a local prevailing rate 
basis. 

By requiring wage surveys for certain 
occupations to be made outside the local 
wage area, the Monroney amendment 
acts to inflate the entire Federal wage 
schedule in that area. The Defense De- 
partment and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion expect that between 40 and 60 major 
labor markets throughout the country 
will eventually be affected by the opera- 
tion of the Monroney amendment, and 
I would very seriously advise my col- 
leagues to consider very carefully the ef- 
fect this provision will have upon pay 
policies—both Federal and private in- 
dustry—in their own districts. The only 
logical result of the operation of the 
Monroney amendment in most labor 
markets is the creation of untold prob- 
lems for local merchants and local in- 
dustries who will be forced to raise wages 
and pay rates in order to keep pace with 
inflated local Federal wage scales. 

A second specific objectionable pro- 
vision of this bill is the creation of a pay 
schedule containing five pay steps. The 
present system has three steps and most 
private industries have three steps. 

The two additional pay steps con- 
tained in this bill are added at the top 
with the pay line—100 percent—at the 
second step. But the fifth step, where 
most of the employees will be placed, is 
set at 112 percent of local pay rates. In 
other words, this provision works al- 
most automatically to insure that most 
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Federal blue-collar workers in any given 
local wage area will be paid 12 percent 
more than local private industry rates. 
The cost to the Government of this pro- 
vision will be an additional $190 million 
per year. 

The third inequity in this bill is the 
provision which writes into rigid law na- 
tional percentage differentials of 71% 
percent for swing shift work and 10 per- 
cent for nightwork. 

Differentials in local private industries 
vary throughout the country according 
to local pay practices. They are seldom, if 
ever, paid in percentage amounts. In- 
stead they are paid in a fixed sum of 
money of so many additional cents per 
hour. It is extremely unwise personnel 
practice to write into fixed law a per- 
centage differential that applies nation- 
wide. In fact, some wage board employees 
currently are being paid a higher differ- 
ential than that called for in the bill, 
and enactment of this provision could 
actually reduce their total pay. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, there is no 
conceivable reason why non-Federal em- 
ployees—the so-called nonappropriated 
fund employees—should be blanketed in 
as they are under this bill in a pay sys- 
tem designed solely for Federal em- 
ployees. These employees are not Federal 
employees. They have none of the obliga- 
tions, responsibilities, or commitments 
of Federal employees. 

If there are legitimate complaints 
about the pay and employee policies for 
these employees, the answer certainly is 
not to blanket them in under legislation 
that applies strictly to Federal em- 
ployees, We are informed that the De- 
partment of Defense, which employs 
most of these people, will very soon be 
implementing a total personnel manage- 
ment system that will cover all aspects 
of the nonappropriated fund work force. 
It will be designed to suit their special 
circumstances and special needs. 

Mr. Chairman, the total cost of this 
bill, including reenactment of the Mon- 
roney amendment, is $340 million per 
year. The bill should be rejected not only 
because of its cost and its inflationary 
impact on our economy, but primarily 
because it is bad legislation, it is not 
needed, and because it will create many 
more problems than it is intended to 
solve. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am delighted to yield now to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. 
Matsunaca) 5 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, 
there should be no real difficulty for any 
Member of this body to support H.R. 
17809, for it would merely enact into law 
the long-established principles and poli- 
cies for setting the wages of prevailing- 
rate employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

For over a century, Congress has rec- 
ognized that Federal blue-collar work- 
ers deserve to be paid wages comparable 
to those in private industry in any one 
particular area. During all of these years, 
wages for Federal blue-collar employees 
have been based on a survey of the pri- 
vate labor market. The survey would usu- 
ally sample private industry within a 50- 
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mile radius of the Government activity. 
The primary purpose of H.R. 17809 is 
simply to enact that practice into law. 

Since 1968, the executive branch of 
our Federal Government has operated a 
system providing for similar pay for 
similar work. This was not so before 
1968, and there is nothing to prevent the 
system from being changed or elimi- 
nated by Executive order. It is time Con- 
gress accepted the responsibility of in- 
suring into the future, fair treatment 
for the 800,000 blue-collar workers em- 
ployed by the Federal Government. 

H.R. 17809 would also establish a five- 
step wage schedule, to replace the cur- 
rent three steps for nonsupervisory em- 
ployees. The second step, as now, repre- 
sents the prevailing rate, or 100 percent; 
the third step, 104 percent; the fourth, 
108 percent; and the fifth, 112 percent. 
Also specified is the amount of time a 
worker must spend in each step before 
advancement to the next. This new pro- 
cedure will allow more equitable differ- 
entiation among workers performing the 
same tasks, and will allow fairer rewards 
to those who have served faithfully and 
competently for a number of years. 

The bill also provides for a uniform 
nationwide pay differential for work on 
the second and third shifts, Currently, 
whether such premium pay is awarded or 
not depends on the prevailing local cus- 
tom. This provision of the bill recognizes 
the fact that second and third shift em- 
ployees do endure a hardship which de- 
serves compensation. 

Another provision of the bill allows 
“saved pay” for the blue collar worker 
for 2 years if he is transferred to a gen- 
eral schedule position because of reduc- 
tions in force. General schedule—white 
collar—employees already enjoy this pro- 
tection; it is simple justice to extend it to 
our blue collar workers. 

A very important provision of the bill, 
Mr. Chairman, is the expansion of the 
definition of the term “prevailing rate 
employee” to include approximately 143,- 
000 employees of nonappropriated fund 
activities of the Armed Forces and Vet- 
erans’ Canteen Service. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has a major stake in the em- 
ployment of these persons, and they nat- 
urally look to the Federal Government 
for a measure of protection in many mat- 
ters. None of these matters is more vital 
than the wages they are paid, and this 
bill will stabilize and improve their wage 
structure. 

Finally, H.R. 17809 sets up a Prevail- 
ing Wage Advisory Committee. This 
Committee will have 11 members: Five 
representing employee organizations, 
five representing Government agencies 
with large numbers of blue collar work- 
ers, and a Chairman appointed by the 
President. This Committee will make 
recommendations to the Civil Service 
Commission about prevailing wage struc- 
tures, and will make an annual report to 
the Congress containing whatever legis- 
lative suggestions it deems appropriate. 
This Committee will insure the fairness 
of decisions involving Prevailing Wage 
Rate employees. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 17809 is a sound 
bill. It is evident that the subcommittee 
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chaired by the competent and distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. HENDERSON), and the full com- 
mittee under the able leadership of the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. DULSKI), have labored long and 
diligently to produce an equitable piece 
of legislation. It is deserving of the sup- 
port of this body, and I urge its approval. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
DERWINSKI). 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to H.R. 17809. I view 
with particular concern that feature of 
the bill that would add 8-percent greater 
costs, $330 million, to the $4 billion- 
plus payroll of the Department of De- 
fense that employs most of the wage or 
blue-collar employees of the Government. 
This expenditure would come about by 
the addition of two more within-grade 
step rates for each grade in the pro- 
posed system and calculating the fifth 
step rate 112 percent of the base rate. 
Presently, wage employees have three 
step rates in each grade and step 3 is 104 
percent of the base. 

The fifth step rate would be reached 
after 6 years of continuous service. Most 
employees on the rolls would qualify for 
the top step immediately and thereby get 
the 8-percent increase in addition to the 
increases that accrue through regular 
annual surveys that have averaged 
near 9 percent during 1969 and 1970. 

There is no support for the greater 
number of step rates based on general 
industry practice. Studies have consis- 
tently shown that most companies utilize 
single, or in some cases, two-step rate 
plans. 

The costs represented in the expanded 
step-rate proposal could produce an in- 
flationary impact in the local wage areas 
where DOD is a major employer. Other 
industries would feel the force of the 
higher rates imposed by the Govern- 
ment employer and would have to meet 
these increased rates. 

The total cost impact of this and other 
features of the bill, and the lack of sound 
supporting industrial practice, urge me 
to recommend the defeat of the legisla- 
tive proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, I also draw attention to 
that particular provision that would fix a 
uniform nationwide 7}2-percent pay dif- 
ferential for employees assigned to the 
first night shift and a 10-percent pay dif- 
ferential to those assigned to the second 
night shift. 

The foundation of the Federal wage 
system is to relate its pay practices to 
those of industries in the local wage area 
with which the Government must com- 
pete to secure its work force. Just as 
basic pay rates vary from company to 
company, so do the differentials differ for 
payment of employees assigned to work 
on other than the day shift. 

In the obtaining of wage data from 
private employers, the Government 
stresses its desire to minimize the possi- 
bility of unfair competition. It would be 
inappropriate to abandon the current 


practice of setting shift differentials 
based on the consideration of differen- 


tials of the companies that furnish basic 
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wage data. An accurate tie-in of shift 
differential practices with basic pay 
rates is essential because of the other 
pay considerations that have been rec- 
ognized by the various agencies and the 
Comptroller General. Overtime and other 
premium pays are built on the rates that 
include the shift differentials so it is 
extremely important that valid differen- 
tials be established. 

For the most part, companies express 
their shift differentials in hourly 
amounts and provisions to follow this 
general practice have been incorporated 
into the coordinated Federal wage 
system. 

Uniform shift differentials in the 
recommended amounts would add $40 
million in payroll costs annually within 
the Department of Defense. This would 
contribute to the problems this agency is 
experiencing with significant budget cuts 
and the need to reduce expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, after hearing the elo- 
quent remarks of the gentleman from 
Hawaii in support of this bill and after 
reading my remarks against it, I am 
wondering if we were speaking on the 
same subject matter. However, honest 
differences of opinion do exist, especially 
at this time of the year. 

I wish to point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is a more complicated bill than its 
supporters have alluded to. If I may, I 
would run through what the Department 
of Defense refers to as the objectionable 
features of the bill and reemphasize some 
practical points that I believe should be 
made. 

First, Mr. Chairman, the total cost of 
this bill runs in the neighborhood of $320 
million. 

Due to the mechanics of the Defense 
Department budget this figure is not cov- 
ered in the appropriation bill and as a 
result the Department will probably have 
to have a reduction in force of 40,000 of 
the wage board employees so that the net 
result of this bill will be that across the 
country 40,000 wage board employees 
may find themselves laid off because of 
the adverse impact of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely point that out 
because this would not be the pot of gold 
at the end of the rainbow for these 40,000 
employees who would be adversely, di- 
rectly, and personally affected. 

As a matter of fact, the Department 
of Defense finds every portion of the bill 
objectionable. 

I believe the bill could probably prop- 
erly be classified as premature and un- 
necessary at this time, costly and subject, 
I would think, to a very hard look in the 
executive department before any final 
approval is given. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to remind those 
Members who may have perused our com- 
mittee report that the Civil Service Com- 
mission provided an especially vehement 
statement in opposition, and knowing the 
Civil Service Commission as we do, and 
their bland approaches to legislation, the 
fact that they took it upon themselves 
to vehemently oppose this bill would be 
a practical warning to all of us. 

Mr. Chairman, I would emphasize that 
this is a costly bill, and in my opinion 
it is am unnecessary bill, and its timing 
is especially bad. The gentleman from 
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Iowa (Mr. Gross) and I will offer con- 
structive amendments, hoping to make 
this bill a little bit better, and we would 
solicit your objectivity, your understand- 
ing and your support in these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. ABBITT), 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
first to express my deep appreciation to 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr, 
HENDERSON) and to all members of his 
committee, for the splendid work that 
they have done on this all-important bill. 
It covers a matter that has needed atten- 
tion for quite some time. The bill affects 
the so-called blue collar workers, as they 
have referred to themselves, and as the 
people who deal with them refer to them, 
but I would say that they have actually 
become the forgotten employees because, 
during the last 5 or 6 years, the other 
Government employees have had con- 
gressional action in their behalf some six 
times, and that applies to the military 
and to the civil service employees, but 
during that same period of time these 
blue collar workers have had no congres- 
sional action on their behalf whatsoever. 

Mr. Chairman, the main thrust of the 
bill is to establish by statute the policy 
of fixing the pay for the so-called pre- 
vailing wage employees. 

Of course, the bill does several things, 
as has been previously described. It es- 
tablishes a Federal Prevailing Wage Ad- 
visory Committee to replace the present 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I am highly pleased 
that the committee saw fit to establish 
this committee by statute. Presently the 
committee is made up of six management 
members and five representatives of 
labor—and we have had a good demon- 
stration in my area recently of just what 
such a committee can do to wages. We are 
down in the great tidewater area of Vir- 
ginia, and the question came up on the 
subject of establishing wages for the blue 
collar workers there, and all along the 
line the vote of the wage board was 5 to 
6—always 5 to 6. 

Finally the distinguished Congress- 
man from Norfolk (Mr. WHITEHURST) 
and the gentleman from Newport (Mr. 
Downinc) together with what help I 
could give them, tried to prevail on this 
committee to insist on getting a fair wage 
survey. 

We talked and talked but we were 
never heard. 

We are convinced that this new com- 
mittee which will be established by this 
bill will be a tremendous improvement. 

It will keep the 11-member committee. 
But it provides, as I understand it—and I 
know that our chairman will correct me 
if I am wrong—it sets up one man as 
chairman, who will be a full-time em- 
ployee and that is the only employment, 
thank goodness that he can have with 
the Federal Government. 

So it is contemplated that if and when 
this legislation becomes law then we will 
have fair and equitable and just decisions 
on these all-important matters. 

In addition, it keeps in the so-called 
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Monroney amendment which is vitally 
important. x 

It developed in our area that the big 
employer on the outside was the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 
They did not want to give the wage rates 
and I do not blame them, I can well 
understand that. But this committee 
went back five times to get additional 
information recognizing each time that 
they did not have the information and 
we have no way of knowing now whether 
or not all the information was turned 
over to the wage board. It is hard for 
me to believe that we did get all the in- 
formation owing to the understandable 
reluctance of the Newport News Co. to 
make it available. In addition it is im- 
possible to say in all fairness that the 
Department can have a fair rate based on 
the two vastly different systems of pay 
because of the incentives and things like 
that over on the Newport News side. 

In addition to that I am informed that 
this bill brings into the system the so- 
called set-asides. That is a group of blue 
collar workers who have no particular 
place to go—and they are just on the 
outside of every group. 

As I understand it this bill brings in 
all blue collar workers on an equal basis 
including the set-asides. 

Thousands of our production workers 
are loyal, hardworking Government peo- 
ple but they have begun to wonder if the 
Congress appreciates fully their work. 
They look around and see the interest 
of Congress for the other Federal em- 
ployees, but little outward effort for 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, we have in the Hender- 
son bill, H.R. 17809, a way to express our 
feeling for the Government’s 850,000 blue 
collar workers. We have an opportunity 
to update the pay procedures for these 
employees. Here is a means for the Con- 
gress to state unequivocally its policies 
in the setting of pay for these prevailing 
rate workers who build the ships, over- 
haul the planes, load shells, maintain 
Government facilities, and perform hun- 
dreds of other functions necessary for 
our Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port H.R. 17809. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes and would ask the gentleman to 
yield to me briefly. 

Mr. ABBITT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman on the 
very important statement that he has 
just made. 

I know of no Member of the House who 
has had more recent experience with 
these problems than the gentleman from 
Virginia and his colleagues from that 
area of the great State of Virginia, whom 
he has mentioned. I thank the gentleman 


for the contribution he is making. 
Mr. ABBITT. Thank you very much, 


Mr. Chairman. 

I was just going to add that this will 
give us five steps instead of three. It is 
most important that we have that. We 
recognize these fine dedicated Govern- 
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ment employees and we feel like they are 
part and parcel of America and should 
be so considered. 

I want to again thank this committee 
for the splendid work that they have 
done on this important matter. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. CUNNINGHAM). 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
have heard some remarks about this 
being a bad bill. I do not want the 
Members to be misled. I am on the full 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice but I am not on the subcommittee. 
However, I am very familiar with the 
bill. 

This whole matter of handling the 
problems including wage requests, clas- 
sifications, and so on, of blue-collared 
workers has troubled this committee for 
many years. This is a step in the right 
direction. If there is something very 
wrong with this bill that I learn during 
the debate, of course, it can be considered 
in the form of an amendment. I do not 
want the Members, particularly on this 
side of the aisle, to get the impression 
that this is a bad deal, because in my 
opinion it is not. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
WHITEHURST). 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to join my colleagues from Virginia 
(Mr. AsBITT and Mr. Downrne), in com- 
mending the gentleman from North Car- 
olina (Mr. HENDERSON) for his efforts on 
behalf of the blue-collar employees. 

The legislation we are considering to- 
day, H.R. 17809, will for the first time 
put into law basic policies for setting the 
pay of over 850,000 appropriated and 
heretofore nonappropriated Federal em- 
ployees. 

Over the past 5 years, these loyal and 
dedicated employees have watched while 
Congress has expressed its appreciation 
and understanding to all other Govern- 
ment employees by granting six sepa- 
rate pay increases to employees of the 
Post Office, class act, and military, which 
have averaged over 33 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation gives us 
the opportunity to eliminate many of the 
doubts the blue-collar employees have 
built up over the years, and particularly 
to eliminate the confusion that has de- 
veloped over the implementation of the 
new Federal coordinated wage system. 
But most of all, it will update their pay 
systems by providing a full five steps at 
each grade level; a save-pay provision 
for all Government employees; and the 
addition of the language in section 5342 
guaranteeing the supervisors equally 
equitable treatment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port H.R. 17809, and I urge the House 
to accept this legislation. I urge the 
House to accept it, furthermore, without 
adding any crippling amendments. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 


Florida (Mr, BENNETT). 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know of a bill that has recently come 
before the House which meets as great 
a longtime objective with respect to 
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what the Congress ought to do as well 
as this bill does. I have represented 
Jacksonville, Fla., for 22 years, and 
many of the employees involved in the 
bill are employed in the city of Jack- 
sonville. I have noted through the years 
that they have had great difficulty in 
having proper attention paid to their 
wage problems. Efforts have been made 
sporadically by the Department of De- 
fense to make little adjustments here 
and there, but never has Congress re- 
cently come fully to grips with this prob- 
lem as it has in the bill now before the 
committee. I congratulate the committee 
and its very able chairman, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

With regard to the blue collar workers 
this bill certainly represents a very sub- 
stantial thrust forward. I join with the 
gentleman who just spoke in saying that 
if there is something that needs to be 
corrected in the bill that has not been 
brought to my attention, I will be glad 
to join anyone in that sort of an opera- 
tion. 

There is one other thing I would like 
to mention before I am seated and that 
deals with the nonappropriated fund 
employees, employed indirectly by the 
Federal Government, were at below- 
minimum-wage standards. This is an 
excruciating thing for a Member of Con- 
gress who believes in a minimum wage 
law, as do I, to experience—people em- 
ployed indirectly by the Federal Govern- 
ment not even getting a minimum wage. 
So, many years ago I introduced a bill 
requiring that these employees be given 
at least a minimum wage. This bill goes 
further than that and puts these em- 
ployees on a strong basis where they will 
have the attention that should be given 
to them in their wage rates and I am 
happy the committee included that pro- 
vision in the bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. As a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, I want to 
especially commend the gentleman for 
his support of the provisions for the non- 
appropriated fund employees. I am sure 
he is deeply concerned about the total 
welfare of all military personnel and 
their dependents. I am most appreciative 
of the gentleman’s support. 

Mr. BENNETT. I would like to point 
out that there are other military wages 
that need to be given prompt attention. 
This is in the field of the compensation 
paid to the enlisted men and officers of 
our military forces today. I am told we 
now have somewhere between 15,000 and 
20,000 people in the military who are be- 
low the poverty level. This is certainly 
something that should be corrected im- 
mediately. I have a bill to correct this 
and I hope that this problem can be 
solved promptly. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentlemen from Virginia (Mr. Down- 
ING). 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to rise in support of H.R. 17809, 
a bill to provide an equitable system for 
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fixing and adjusting the rates of pay for 
blue collar employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and I am especially honored to 
support my esteemed colleague from 
North Carolina, the most able chairman 
of the Manpower Subcommittee of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, Davin N. HENDERSON. I commend 
him most highly for bringing this bill 
to the floor of the House. 

Thousands—actually thousands of my 
constituents say that the time is long 
past due for this legislation. I am in com- 
plete agreement with them. During the 
past several years, thousands upon thou- 
sands of laborers, aircraft mechanics, 
carpenters, and the many other occupa- 
tions in the wage board category have 
witnessed Congress improve the salary 
scale of other Government employees 
again and again. Rightfully they have 
asked the question: Why cannot Con- 
gress give us fair pay? If any of us had 
been in their place, we would have asked 
the same question and I doubt seriously 
if we would have been content to sit 
and wait as they have. 

I have reviewed H.R. 17809 and this 
bill does give proper recognition to our 
productive employees. This will give them 
fair pay. Additional wage steps are pro- 
vided and these in turn give added incen- 
tive to the employees. Likewise, there is 
a nationwide premium pay for overtime 
work. 

I am happy to note that the Henderson 
bill provides assistance to our more than 
100,000 nonappropriated fund employ- 
ees. These are the employees of post ex- 
changes, hobby shops, and so forth. They 
are the forgotten employees in the Fed- 
eral service. This bill brings them under 
the wage board pay system and guaran- 
tees them step raises that previously had 
been denied to them. 

Mr, Speaker, this is sound legislation. 
It deserves the support of all the Mem- 
bers. To do otherwise would deny the 
Federal blue collar worker the basic right 
of every American citizen—his and her 
right to equal pay for equal work. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
whatever time he may require to the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Hocan). 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 17809, better known as 
the wage board bill, which will enact into 
law and improve upon the long estab- 
lished principles and policies for setting 
the pay of wage board or blue collar 
workers. 

Among the redeeming features of this 
bill are provisions which will—— 

Establish an 11-member Federal pre- 
vailing wage advisory committee with a 
full-time chairman to guide the coordi- 
nated Federal wage system; 

Provide for a five-step wage schedule 
instead of the present three steps; 

Provide automatic step advancements 
after 26 weeks work in step 1; 78 weeks in 
step 2; and 104 weeks in each of steps 3 
and 4; 

Provide a 742 percent pay differential, 
nationwide, for scheduled nonovertime 
work during the second shift—3 p.m. 
until midnight—and 10 percent for the 
third shift—11 p.m. until 8 a.m.; 

Provide wage board employees who are 
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reduced in grade the same “saved pay” 
protection as is currently provided Gen- 
eral Schedule employees; and 

Bring under the pay system approxi- 
mately 143,000 employees of nonappro- 
priated fund activities of the Armed 
Forces and of the Veterans’ Canteen 
Services. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
this upgrading and revision of the pre- 
vailing pay system is long overdue and 
necessary if the Federal Government is 
to be in a position to compete with pri- 
vate industry for topfiight laborers, 
draftsmen and tradesmen. Therefore, I 
urge the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Montana (Mr. OLSEN), a member of the 
full committee. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, after con- 
siderable foot dragging and delays 
which, as you know, resulted in disrup- 
tion of the postal service, the Congress 
has finally lived up to its 1967 pledge of 
wage comparability and increased the 
pay of postal workers to a place where 
most of them feel they are making a 
living wage. 

I hope that today we can adopt the 
sound proposals of the Manpower Sub- 
committee concerning the more than 
800,000 wage board employees so that we 
do not next year find ourselves again 
facing a situation where dedicated Fed- 
eral employees have fallen behind in 
their wages and benefits and have to pre- 
cipitate chaos and strikes in order to 
gain nominal benefits. 

The chairman of the Manpower Sub- 
committee, our distinguished colleague, 
Dave HENDERSON, has always had a keen 
and active interest in the welfare of our 
loyal and hard working wage board 
employees. But he is a realist. I know 
that he and his subcommittee rejected 
numerous pie-in-the-sky proposals by 
different groups before his subcommit- 
tee. After much study and research he 
has reported to us a bill that is realistic, 
equitable and just. It is a bill backed 
by the biggest and one of the most 
responsible Federal unions, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Government Em- 
ployees. 

Admittedly it does not give the Federal 
unions everything they asked for, but 
it is a measure that looks to the chroni- 
cally troublesome matters of improved 
wage surveys, equitable step increases, 
uniform overtime, more definite job 
grading, protection for the nonappro- 
priated fund employees, and the estab- 
lishment of a rate advisory committee 
that will, I am positive, solve so many 
of the nagging and repetitious ailments 
of the wage board system. In short, Mr. 
Chairman, this bill formulates, on a stat- 
utory basis, many important reforms in 
procedures that will provide necessary 
guidelines for the wage board rates com- 
pensation system for many years to 
come. 

Mr. Chairman, the overall cost of this 
bill amounts to less than 6 percent of the 
total wages for Federal blue collar work- 
ers. It is a small benefit in these times of 
rising prices and climbing cost of living, 
and in view of the 6-percent classified 
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employee pay raise, effective last Janu- 
ary 1. 

I congratulate and wholeheartedly 
support the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. HENDERSON) and his subcom- 
mittee and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Dutsx1) and the full commit- 
tee and urge the speedy adoption of this 
most needed legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman spoke of the so-called 
comparability pay increase in the postal 
reform bill. Is it not true that the in- 
crease was a payoff for union leader sup- 
port of the so-called postal reform? 

Mr. OLSEN. I think the gentleman has 
a good argument there. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLSEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr, Chairman, I 
cannot help but notice that of all people 
in the House, the two who are least apt 
to discuss postal reform in an agreed 
situation are the gentleman in the well 
and the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think we should relate the postal pay 
increase to this bill. This bill should be 
related to the increase of the other Fed- 
eral employees last January 1. 

That is why the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. HENDERSON) brought this 
bill to the floor. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MILLER). 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, we 
have been given indication that the in- 
creases contained in this bill will cause 
the further layoff of thousands of Fed- 
eral employees thus adding to an already 
serious unemployment situation. We can 
ill afford this additional burden to our 
present economy nor should we impose 
the great hardships of disemployment to 
more Americans. 

We have been further advised that the 
Bureau of the Budget, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Department of Defense, and 
General Services Administration con- 
sider the bill unjustified and unaccepta- 
ble. The restrictive and inflexible nature 
of the proposed wage administration 
practices will cause serious problems in 
trying to manage the system as well as 
making it difficult for the system to re- 
act to problem situations. There is fur- 
ther concern for the implications this bill 
will have on the entire prevailing rate 
concept. The overall consequences of this 
bill should be given careful considera- 
tion by this body and weigh heavily in 
its decision. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished minority 
leader, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GERALD R. Forp). 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
this legislation has proponents who I am 
sure are acting in the utmost good faith. 
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I am sure there are some extenuating cir- 
cumstances which would justify legisla- 
tion in this area to some extent. But I 
have consulted with the Secretary of De- 
fense, who will have the responsibility of 
implementing this legislation if it should 
become law, and according to him this 
legislation could have some very serious 
ramifications for a great many employees 
who are now on the payroll of the Fed- 
eral Government—such ramifications as 
a severe cutback in the number of em- 
ployees currently on the payroll of the 
Federal Government or the Defense De- 
partment. 

Let me read certain excerpts from a 
letter sent to me by Secretary Laird dated 
August 23, 1970. In this letter from the 
Secretary of Defense there is the follow- 
ing: 

H.R. 17809 would— 

Result in Federal agencies paying 12% 
above prevailing rates in localities through- 
out the U.S., with a resultant inflationary im- 
pact on the wages of other employers. 

Make it necessary for the DoD (which em- 
ploys 80% of all Federal wage employees) to 
lay off thousands of additional employees in 
order to absorb hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in unwarranted wage increases. These 
would take effect at a time when the Defense 
budget is being sharply reduced. 


The Secretary goes on to say: 

H.R. 17809 would cause a further departure 
from the sound principle of fixing wages of 
employees in trade and craft positions in ac- 
cordance with rates prevailing in the com- 
munities in which they work. 


I do not believe anybody by action here 
today wants to vote for legislation which, 
according to the Secretary of Defense, 


will result in a layoff of thousands of ad- 
ditional employees of the Department of 
Defense. According to the Secretary of 
Defense, the enactment of this legislation 
would bring about that result. 

The letter is as follows: 


THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1970. 
Hon, GERALD R. FORD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Forp: I would like to call your 
attention to a number of problems that 
would be created for the Department of De- 
fense and other Federal agencies if H.R. 
17809, scheduled to be considered by the 
House on September 9, were to be enacted: 

H.R. 17809 would— 

Result in Federal agencies paying 12% 
above prevailing rates in localities through- 
out the U.S., with a resultant inflationary 
impact on the wages of other employers. 

Make it necessary for the DOD (which em- 
ploys 80% of all Federal wage employees) to 
lay off thousands of additional employees in 
order to absorb hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in unwarranted wage increases. These 
would take effect at a time when the Defense 
budget is being sharply reduced. 

Cause a further departure from the sound 
principle of fixing wages of employees in 
trade and craft positions in accordance with 
rates prevailing in the communities in which 
they work. 

There are several high-cost features of 
H.R. 17809 that are contrary to the prin- 
ciple of fixing the rates of pay for these em- 
ployees based on rates prevailing in their 
communities. These include the provision for 
five step rates (prevalent industry practice 
is to have not more than one or two step 
rates); fixed 714% and 10% differentials for 
night work which exceed the prevailing prac- 
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tice in the vast majority of local wage areas; 
and continuing the unsound requirement of 
the so-called Monroney amendment that 
rates from other wage areas be imported and 
used in caiculating the locality wage 
schedule. 

Proponents of this legislation have con- 
tended that wage employees have not re- 
ceived adequate increases under the current 
Coordinated Federal Wage System, despite 
the fact that wages of employees are ad- 
justed under this system at annual intervals 
based upon surveys of prevailing local rates. 
During FY 1969, employees under the sys- 
tem received wage increases averaging 9.5%, 
and in FY 1970 their increases averaged 8.1%. 
These increases have more than kept pace 
with national wage increase trends during 
this period. 

H.R. 17809 should be opposed for the rea- 
sons set forth above. Its wage increases are 
unjustified, and its cost increases would im- 
pose great hardships in the form of disem- 
ployment for thousands of additional Fed- 
eral employees. Moreover, in light of these 
factors there can be no justification for per- 
mitting its very substantial inflationary ef- 
fect upon prices and the cost of living. 

Sincerely, 
MELVIN R. LAIRD. 


Therefore, I strongly oppose the legis- 
lation. I will vote for some of the reme- 
dial amendments which will be offered 
during the reading of the bill. Unless it 
is cleaned up to a very substantial degree 
by the kinds of amendments I under- 
stand are in prospect, I intend to vote, 
first, to recommit the bill and, second, 
against it if we get to that stage in the 
parliamentary situation. 

I wish that some reasonable compro- 
mise could be worked out. Apparently 
that is not feasible, so the net result is we 
have to meet the issue head on, which 
means if we are unsuccessful on amend- 
ments there will be a motion to recom- 
mit and a vote on final passage. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BRASCO). 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this opportunity to commend the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, the chair- 
man of this distinguished subcommittee, 
for the fine job he has done in the prepa- 
ration of this legislation. 

I certainly support it and urge all 
Members of the House to support it. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
establish statutory policy for setting the 
pay of the Federal Government's 800,000 
prevailing rate employees. Prevailing 
rate employees are also commonly re- 
ferred to as wage board or blue-collar 
workers, They are laborers, craftsmen, 
and tradesmen; as for examples: Truck 
drivers, welders, aircraft mechanics, car- 
penters, tool and diemakers. 

The definition of “prevailing rate em- 
ployee” is amplified by this bill to in- 
clude employees of mnonappropriated 
fund activities of the Armed Forces and 
employees of the Veterans’ Canteen 
Service. 

The bill has two major purposes: 

First, enacts into law the long-estab- 
lished principles and policies for setting 
the pay of prevailing rate employees. 

Second, makes the following changes 
in the current operating system and 
procedures: 

Establishes a Federal Prevailing Wage 
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Advisory Committee to replace an ad- 
visory committee currently established 
by administrative action to guide the 
coordinated Federal wage system. The 
committee currently has six representa- 
tives from management and five from 
employee groups. The proposed legisla- 
tion requires one of the 11 members to 
be a full-time chairman, who shall not 
hold any other office in the Federal serv- 
ice, and shall be appointed by the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission for 
a 4-year term. 

Provides that the new wage schedules 
have five pay steps instead of the pres- 
ent three steps. The present third step 
is 104 percent of the prevailing wage. 
The fifth step, as proposed, would be 
112 percent. 

Provides automatic step advancements 
after 26 weeks work in step 1; 78 weeks 
in step 2; and 104 weeks in each of steps 
3 and 4. 

Provides a 744-percent pay differential, 
nationwide, for nonovertime work dur- 
ing the second shift—3 p.m. until mid- 
night—and 10 pe-vcent for the third 
shift—11 p.m. until 8 a.m. Currently 
the premium pay depends on the pre- 
vailing custom of each labor market 
area. 

Provides “saved pay” for 2 years for 
prevailing rate employees who are re- 
duced in grade. General schedule em- 
ployees now have this but prevailing rate 
employees who must take a general 
schedule position, due to reduction-in- 
force, do not. 

Brings the employees of nonappropri- 
ated fund activities of the Armed Forces 
and employees of the Veterans’ Canteen 
Service, within the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia, under the provi- 
sions of the prevailing rate system. 

Mr. Chairman, passage of this type of 
legislation is long overdue. I urge all 
Members to support it. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the gentle- 
man from Montana (Mr. OLSEN). 

Mr. OLSEN, Mr. Chairman, I think it 
ought to be pointed out on page 27 of 
the bill that this fifth step increase of 
112 percent would not occur until 10 
years. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Of service. 

Mr. OLSEN, Ten years of service. So 
using that as a base I think an objection 
does not make a good representation on 
the floor of the House. 

The other thing is I do not think Fed- 
eral employees in the military should 
have to contribute any more than any 
other worker in the world. Other workers 
in the defense industry get the compara- 
bility and get the pay. What we are say- 
ing is people in the Federal service, in- 
cluding the military, should be paid com- 
parably. That is all we are saying. They 
should not be paid more but certainly not 
less, and they should not be carrying the 
burden of the defense industry just in 
the Federal service. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 17809, 
to provide an equitable system for fixing 
and adjusting the rates of pay for some 
850,000 Federal employees in wage board 
or blue-collar jobs. 

A review of the legislative activity or 
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lack of it in the Congress in this area 
leads me to ask why we have waited so 
long to establish statutory policy for set- 
ting the rates of pay for so many loyal 
Federal servants. 

In many instances the system now in 
operation, that of determining the pay of 
wage board workers by attempting to set 
salaries comparable to those paid by pri- 
vate industry for similar work in a labor 
market area has proven inequitable. In 
some cases Federal employees have re- 
ceived lower pay in one agency for work 
identical to that paid at a higher rate in 
another agency nearby. While an effort 
has been underway since 1968 to create 
a coordinated wage system to insure like 
pay for like work in the same labor mar- 
ket areas, it is not fully operable and a 
large number of employees of support 
services for the Armed Forces are not in- 
cluded in the system. 

I am in complete accord with our com- 
mittee colleagues in feeling that the 
chairman of a committee charged with 
so important a matter as coordinating a 
wage system affecting several hundred 
thousand public servants should be a 
full-time officer who would be freed from 
other duties and obligations. I agree, too, 
that it is very important that capable 
employees be able to advance within 
grade in five steps to as much as 112 
percent of the prevailing wage for com- 
parable work rather than the three-step 
increase to 104 percent of prevailing 
wage. Promotions within the ranks of 
laborers, craftsmen, and tradesmen are 
too few to force loyal and capable em- 
ployees to wait for grade promotions for 


any advancement. Under the proposed 
legislation capable employees will be 
eligible for automatic advancements af- 
ter 26 weeks in step 1; 78 weeks in step 2; 
and 104 weeks in each of steps 3 and 4. 

Another important feature is a 7⁄2- 


percent pay differential for second 
shift—3 p.m. to midnight—and 10 per- 
cent for third shift—11 p.m. to 8 am— 
employees. While recognition is given to 
those who work less desirable hours in 
some labor market areas, this is not true 
nationwide as I believe it should be at 
the present time. Even more important 
is the provision for “saved pay” for 2 
years for employees reduced in grade. We 
have provided for “saved pay” for our 
classified employees for some time and it 
is high time we provided the same bene- 
fit for prevailing rate employees. 

Finally, we are including within the 
provisions of this legislation and the sys- 
tem it creates, a large number of work- 
ers who, although they are employed by 
the Federal Government, are not covered 
at the present time under provisions of 
law relating to classified employees or to 
wage board employees. These are the so- 
called ‘“nonappropriated fund em- 
ployees” mostly working for the armed 
services in supply depots, post exchanges 
and clubs operated for service personnel. 
While the Civil Service Commission has 
long acknowledged concern about the 
manner in which pay is fixed and ad- 
ministered for these employees, and the 
extent of apparent differences between 
their pay and that of other Federal em- 
ployees doing similar work, there has yet 
to be a recommendation from the Com- 
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mission for guaranteeing them the em- 
ployment rights of other employees of the 
Government. I believe they should be 
guaranteed these rights without delay. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill, and 
long overdue. I am proud to support it, 
and I urge favorable consideration by the 
Congress. 

Mr, STEED. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
to join in expressing support for this 
measure, H.R. 17809 by Congressman 
HENDERSON. It represents a substantial 
step forward for our 850,000 wage board 
employees, and I commend the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office and Civil Service 
for its consideration of their problems. 

The wage board employees make up 
more than one-fourth of the civilian 
total of the Federal Government. And 
they have been too long neglected. 

My own district includes probably as 
many of them as any district in the 
country. They have been patient and 
understanding, but they deserve action. 
They need the protection of a sound 
statutory policy for the prevailing wage 
system. 

I have sponsored a measure of my 
own in this field, H.R. 8424, one of those 
on which the committee conducted hear- 
ings. Several of its features have been 
included. 

The bill will do these badly needed 
things: 

First. Confirm as law the long-estab- 
lished principles and policies for setting 
the pay for prevailing rate employees. 

Second. Establish a prevailing wage 
advisory committee in law to replace the 
one currently operating under adminis- 
trative action in operating the coordi- 
nated Federal wage system. The bill pro- 
vides that one of the 11 members will be 
a full-time chairman holding no other 
office under the Federal service, ap- 
pointed by the President for a 4-year 
term. This step will give additional sta- 
bility and objectivity. 

Third. Provide a five-step wage sched- 
ule instead of the present three. 

Fourth. Provides automatic step ad- 
vancements after 26 weeks of work in 
step 1, 78 weeks in step 2, and 104 weeks 
in steps 3 and 4. 

Fifth. Provides a 744-percent pay dif- 
ferential, nationwide, for scheduled non- 
overtime work during the second shift 
and 10 percent for the third shift. 

Sixth. Provides “saved pay” for 2 years 
for prevailing wage employees who are 
reduced in grade. This protection already 
is available by law, of course, to general 
schedule employees who must take a 
reduction in force. 

Seventh. Includes the employees of 
nonappropriated fund activities of the 
Armed Forces and employees of the Vet- 
erans’ Canteen Service within the pre- 
vailing wage system. 

The last decade has seen substantial 
progress toward justice for prevailing 
wage employees. This bill can be the big- 
gest step yet. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 17809, a bill to estab- 
lish a prevailing rate pay system for 
Government employees. This legislation 
incorporetes a number of provisions sup- 
ported by Federal Government employee 
unions and represents an important 
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though small step in bringing more prac- 
tical and reasonable considerations to 
bear on the setting of wages for blue 
collar workers. 

The legislation would create an 11- 
member Federal Prevailing Wage Ad- 
visory Committee, chaired by a full-time 
appointee outside the Federal service. 
This will replace the present administra- 
tively created advisory body with an ob- 
jective, independent committee. 

Another most significant provision of 
H.R. 17809 is the adoption of pay dif- 
ferential for second- and third-shift 
workers, The 732-percent differential for 
nonovertime second shift and 10-percent 
differential for third-shift workers is a 
reasonable provision long overdue. The 
five step wage schedules, automatic step 
increase clause and “save pay” for pre- 
vailing rate employees who are reduced 
in grade are all needed improvements 
in the present system. 

If Government is to attract and keep 
dedicated workers, the system must be 
updated and modernized to take into ac- 
count the prevailing wage and benefit 
scales necessary to assure fair treatment 
for those who come within the system. 
This bill is an attempt to reach that ob- 
jective and I urge my colleagues to join 
me in voting for passage of H.R. 17809. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support the bill now before the 
House and urge my colleagues to join in 
the passage of this long overdue legis- 
lation to provide an equitable system for 
fixing and adjusting the rates of pay for 
prevailing rate employees of the Federal 
Government. 

It is time for Congress to establish a 
pay rate system for its blue collar em- 
ployees that will bring Federal pay levels 
into balance with private industry. 

It is time for Congress to admit that 
in order for the Federal Government to 
keep its highly qualified and dedicated 
employees and to attract such individ- 
uals in the future, it must be willing to 
compete with the private sector of the 
economy. 

Lack of comparability in wages and 
benefits are inequities which lead to low 
morale and unrest; and ultimately re- 
sults in costly inefficiency. 

This bill will enact into law well-es- 
tablished principles for setting the pay 
of approximately a million Federal blue 
collar workers, mainly employees at the 
Departments of Defense and Interior and 
the General Services and Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

The changes in the current operating 
procedures which this bill provides are 
few but their impact upon the present 
inequities are potentially great. 

The bill may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

First. Establishes an 11-member Fed- 
eral Prevailing Wage Advisory Commit- 
tee to replace the current administra- 
tively established committee and will re- 
place the present chairman who is from 
the Civil Service Commission with a 
full-time chairman appointed by the 
President and who may hold no other 
office in the Federal service. 

Second. Provides for a five-step wage 
schedule instead of the present three- 
step, with automatic step advances af- 
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ter 26 weeks’ work in step 1; 78 weeks in 
step 2; and 104 weeks in each of steps 
3 and 4. The present third step of 104 
percent of the prevailing wage will be 
replaced by an upper level of 112 percent 
at step 5. 

Third. Provides a 744-percent pay dif- 
ferential, nationwide, for scheduled non- 
overtime work during the second shift— 
3 p.m. until midnight—and 10 percent 
for the third shift—11 p.m. until 8 a.m. 
Currently the premium pay depends on 
the prevailing custom of each market 
area. 

Fourth. Provides “saved pay” for 2 
years for prevailing rate employees who 
are reduced in grade. General schedule 
employees now have this protection. Pre- 
vailing rate employees who must take a 
general schedule position, due to reduc- 
tion in force, do not. 

Fifth. Brings employees of nonappro- 
priated fund activities of the Armed 
Forces, the Veteran’s Canteen Service, 
and the District of Columbia under the 
system. 

The selection of a truly important 
Federal Prevailing Wage Advisory Com- 
mittee chairman by the President will 
go a long way in restoring the confidence 
of wage board employees in fairness of 
the committee’s rate recommendation. 

The added grade steps will encourage 
more efficient performance over a longer 
period of time by allowing increased 
compensation for increased proficiency 
and capacity. 

The inclusion of nonappropriated 
fund employees will establish compara- 
ble wages with private industry, estab- 
lish an equitable promotion system, and 
provide a just grievance and appeals 
system; all of which have not been pro- 
vided in the past. 

Regretfully, the administration is op- 
posed to this bill because of its estimated 
first year cost of $230 million which the 
administration feels is excessively infla- 
tionary. 

I cannot accept this administration 
contention as valid, despite my deep con- 
cern for the state of the economy. 

It is unrealistic to make Federal blue 
collar workers the sacrificial lambs in an 
ineffective and inconsistent attempt to 
control inflation. 

It is strangely inconsistent for the ad- 
ministration to urge expenditure of $2.3 
billion for ABM and $200 million for de- 
velopment of the SST and to then sud- 
denly become alarmed at a $230 million 
expenditure to provide Federal employees 
an equitable rate of pay. 

These changes are a long overdue step 
in eliminating the serious inequities 
which have existed for far too many 
years in the treatment of wage board 
employees. 

The adage that “you get what you pay 
for” applies here in a way that a number 
of this legislation’s opponents do not wish 
to recognize. 

It is time that Congress admits that an 
effective, imaginative, and hard-working 
Federal employee is entitled to the bene- 
fits of his counterpart in private in- 
dustry. 

I urge immediate passage of this legis- 
lation. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
express my opposition to H.R. 17809, and 
having received unanimous consent to do 
so, I am placing in the Record a letter 
addressed to me by the Secretary of De- 
fense under date of August 28, 1970, as 
follows: 

THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C. August 28, 1970. 
Hon Grorce H. Manon, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: I would like to call 
your attention to a number of problems that 
would be created for the Department of De- 
fense and other Federal agencies if H.R. 
17809, scheduled to be considered by the 
House on September 9, were to be enacted: 

H.R. 17809 would: 

Result in Federal agencies paying 12% 
above prevailing rates in localities through- 
out the U.S., with a resultant inflationary im- 
pact on the wages of other employers. 

Make it necessary for the DOD (which em- 
ploys 80% of all Federal wage employees) to 
lay off thousands of additional employees in 
order to absorb hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in unwarranted wage increases. These 
would take effect at a time when the Defense 
budget is being sharply reduced. 

Cause a further departure from the sound 
principle of fixing wages of employees in 
trade and craft positions in accordance with 
rates prevailing in the communities which 
they work. 

There are several high-cost features of H.R. 
17809 that are contrary to the principle of 
fixing the rates of pay for these employees 
based on rates prevailing in their communi- 
ties. These include the provision for five step 
rates (prevalent industry practice is to have 
not more than one or two step rates); fixed 
744% and 10% differentials for night work 
which exceed the prevailing practice in the 
vast majority of local wage areas; and con- 
tinuing the unsound requirement of the so- 
called Monroney amendment that rates from 
other wage areas be imported and used in cal- 
culating the locality wage schedule. 

Proponents of this legislation have con- 
tended that wage employees have not re- 
ceived adequate increases under the current 
Coordinated Federal Wage System, despite 
the fact that wages of employees are adjusted 
under this system, at annual intervals based 
upon surveys of prevailing local rates. Dur- 
ing FY 1969, employees under the system re- 
ceived wage increases averaging 9.5%, and in 
FY 1970 their increases averaged 8.1%. These 
increases have more than kept pace with na- 
tional wage increase trends during this 
period. 

H.R. 17809 should be opposed for the rea- 
sons set forth above. Its wage increases are 
unjustified, and its cost increases would im- 
pose great hardships in the form of disem- 
ployment for thousands of additional Federal 
employees. Moreover, in light of these factors 
there can be no justification for permitting 
its very substantial inflationary effect upon 
prices and the cost of living. 

Sincerely, 
MEL LAIRD. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. GROSS. I have no further requests 
for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the Clerk will now read the substitute 
committee amendment printed in the re- 
ported bill as an original bill for the pur- 
pose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 17809 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That (a) sub- 
chapter IV of chapter 53 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“SUBCHAPTER IV.—PREVAILING RATE SYSTEMS 
“§ 5341. Policy 

“It is the policy of Congress that rates of 
pay of prevailing rate employees be uni- 
formly fixed and adjusted and be based on 
principles that— 

“(1) there will be equal pay for substan- 
tially equal work for all employees who are 
working under similar conditions of employ- 
ment in all agencies within the same wage 
area; 

“(2) there will be relative differences in 
pay within a wage area when there are sub- 
stantial or recognizable differences in duties, 
responsibilities, and qualification require- 
ments among positions; 

“(3) the level of rates of pay will be main- 
tained in line with prevailing levels of com- 
parable work within a wage area; and 

“(4) the level of rates of pay will be main- 
tained so as to attract and retain qualified 
employees. 

“$ 5342. Definitions; application 

“(a) For the purpose of this subchapter— 

“(1) ‘agency’ has the meaning given it by 
section 5102 of this title; 

“(2) ‘prevailing rate employee’ means— 

“(A) an individual employed in or under 
an agency in a recognized trade or craft, or 
other skilled mechanical craft, or in an un- 
skilled, semiskilled, or skilled manual labor 
occupation, and any other individual includ- 
ing a foreman and a supervisor in a position 
having trade, craft, or laboring experience 
and knowledge as the paramount require- 
ment; 

“(B) an employee in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing whose duties are to 
perform or direct manual or machine opera- 
tions requiring special skill or experience, 
or to perform or direct the counting, exam- 
ining, sorting, or other verification of the 
product of manual or machine operations; 

“(C) an employee of a nonappropriated 
fund instrumentality under the jurisdiction 
of the armed forces described by section 
2105(c) of this title; and 

“(D) an employee of the Canteen Service, 
Veterans’ Administration, excepted from 
chapter 51 of this title by section 5102(c) 
(14) thereof; and 

“(3) ‘position’ means the work, consist- 
ing of duties and responsibilities assignable 
to a prevailing rate employee. 

“(b) This subchapter applies to all pre- 
vailing rate employees and positions in or 
under an agency. All such employees em- 
ployed within the several States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be bona fide residents 
of the United States, unless the Secretary of 
Labor certifles that no bona fide resident of 
the United States is available to fill the par- 
ticular position. This subchapter does not 
apply to employees and positions described 
under section 5102(c) of this title other 
than under paragraphs (7), (8), and (14) 
thereof. 
“§ 5343. Prevailing rate determinations; 

wage schedules 

“(a) The pay of prevailing rate employees 
shall be fixed and adjusted from time to time 
as nearly as is consistent with the public in- 
terest in accordance with prevailing rates. 
The pay of a prevailing rate employee of a 
nonappropriated fund instrumentality under 
the jurisdiction of the armed forces de- 
scribed under section 2105(c) of this title, 
when the instrumentality is located within 
the several States or the District of Colum- 
bia, and the pay of a prevaling rate em- 
ployee of the Canteen Service, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, excepted from chapter 51 of 
this title by section 5102(c) (14) thereof, 
shall be fixed and adjusted from time to 
time as nearly as is consistent with the pub- 
lic interest in accordance with prevailing 
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rates determined by a survey of wages paid 
to employees in a representative number of 
retail, wholesale, service, and recreational 
establishments in the local area engaged in 
activities similar to those of the instrumen- 
tality or Canteen Service for which the sur- 
vey is made. Subject to section 213(f) of 
title 29, the rates may not be less than the 
appropriate rates provided by section 206(a) 
(1) and title 29. To carry out this subsec- 
tion— 

“(1) the Civil Service Commission shall 
define the boundaries of individual local 
wage areas and designate a lead agency for 
each local wage area; 

“(2) a lead agency, on order of the Com- 
mission, shall conduct a wage survey within 
the local wage area, collect and analyze wage 
survey data, and develop and establish wage 
schedules; and 

“(3) the head of each agency having pre- 
vailing rate employees in a local wage area 
shall fix and adjust the rates of such em- 
ployees in that area in accordance with the 
wage schedules established by the lead agen- 
cy in that area. 

“(b) The Commission shall order full- 
Scale wage surveys every second year with 
interim surveys in alternating years. How- 
ever, the Commission may order more fre- 
quent surveys when conditions so suggest. 

“(c) The Commission, by regulation, shall 
prescribe practices and procedures for con- 
ducting wage surveys, analyzing wage survey 
data, and developing and establishing wage 
schedules, In addition, the regulations shall 
provide— 

“(1) that wages surveyed be those paid by 
private employers in the local wage area for 
similar work performed by regular full-time 
employees; 

“(2) for participation at all levels by rep- 
Tesentatives of employee organizations in 
every phase of providing an equitable system 
for fixing and adjusting the rates of pay 
for prevailing rate employees, including the 
planning of the surveys, the drafting of spec- 
ifications, the selection of data collectors, 
the collection and the analysis of the data, 
and the submission of recommendations to 
the head of the lead agency for wage sched- 
ules and for special wage schedules where 
appropriate; 

“(8) for requirements for the accomplish- 
ment of wage surveys and for the develop- 
ment of wage schedules; 

(4) (A) that a lead agency, in making a 
wage survey, shall determine whether there 
exists in the local wage area a sufficient 
number of comparable positions in private 
industry to establish wage schedules for the 
principal types of positions for which the 
survey is made, and that the determination 
shall be in writing and shall take into con- 
sideration all relevant evidence including 
evidence submitted by employee organiza- 
tions recognized as representative of em- 
ployees in the area; and 

“(B) that when it is determined that 
there is an insufficient number of comparable 
positions in private industry to establish 
the wage schedules, the lead agency shall 
establish the wage schedules on the basis 
of local private industry rates and rates paid 
for comparable positions in private indus- 
try in the nearest wage area that it deter- 
mines to be most similar in the nature of 
its population, employment, manpower, and 
industry to the wage area for which the 
wage survey is being made; 

“(5) (A) that each grade of a wage sched- 
ule have five steps, the first step at 96 
percent of the prevailing rate, the second 
step at 100 percent of the prevailing rate, 
the third step at 104 percent of the prevailing 
rate, the fourth step at 108 percent of the 
prevailing rate, and the fifth step at 112 
percent of the prevailing rate; 

“(B) that with satisfactory work perform- 
ance of an acceptable level of competence as 
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determined by the head of the agency, an 
employee advance automatically to the next 
higher step within the grade at the beginning 
of the next pay period following the com- 
pletion of— 

“(1) twenty-six calendar weeks of contin- 
uous service in step 1; 

“(il) seventy-eight calendar weeks of con- 
tinuous service in step 2; and 

“(iii) each one hundred and four calendar 
weeks of continuous service in steps 3 and 
4; and 

“(C) that the benefit of successive step in- 
creases is preserved for employees whose con- 
tinuous service is interrupted in the public 
interest by service with the armed forces 
or by service in essential non-Government 
civilian employment during a period of war 
or national emergency; 

“(6) for special rates and schedules as ap- 
propriate; 

“(7) for equal rates of pay for the same 
work in the same local wage area; 

“(8)(A) for pay distinctions in keeping 
with work distinctions, with proper differen- 
tials as determined by the Commission for 
duty involving unusually severe working con- 
ditions or unusually sever hazards; 

“(B) for a 714-percent differential for reg- 
ularly scheduled nonovertime work a major- 
ity of the hours of which occur between 3 
o'clock postmeridian, and midnight; and 

“(C) for a 10-percent differential for reg- 
ularly scheduled nonoyertime work a ma- 
jority of the hours of which occur between 
11 o'clock postmeridian, and 8 o'clock ante- 
meridian; 

“(9) rules governing the administration of 
pay for individual employees on appoint- 
ment, transfer, promotion, demotion (in- 
cluding retention of pay rates as appropri- 
ate), and other similar changes in employ- 
ment status; and 

“(10) for a continuing program of systems 
maintenance and improvement designed to 
keep the prevailing rate system fully abreast 
of changing conditions, practices, and tech- 
niques both in and out of the Government. 
“§ 5344. Effective date of wage increase; ret- 

roactive pay 

“(a) Each increase in rates of basic pay 
granted, pursuant to a wage survey, to pre- 
vailing rate employees is effective not later 
than the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after the forty-fifth day, 
excluding Saturdays and Sundays, following 
the date the wage survey is ordered to be 
made. 

“(b) Retroactive pay under this section 
is payable only when— 

“(1) the individual is in the service of 
the United States, including service in the 
armed forces, or the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on the date of the issuance 
of the order granting the increase; or 

“(2) the individual retired or died during 
the period beginning on the effective date 
of the increase and ending on the date of 
issuance of the order granting the increase, 
and only for services performed during that 
period. 

For the purpose of this subsection, service 
in the armed forces includes the period pro- 
vided by statute for the mandatory restora- 
tion, of the individual to a position in or 
under the Government of the United States 
or the government of the District of Colum- 
bia after he is relieved from training and 
service in the armed forces or discharged 
from hospitalization following that training 
and service. 

“(c) Retroactive pay under this section is 
not basic pay for the purposes of subchapter 
III of chapter 83 of this title, relating to 
civil service retirement, In the case of any 
retired or deceased employee. 

“(d) For purposes of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under chapter 87 of this title, re- 
lating to group life insurance for Govern- 
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ment employees, an increase in the rate of 
pay under this section is effective on the 
date of the issuamce of the order granting 
the increase. However, for an employee who 
dies or retires during the period beginning 
on the effective date of the increase and 
ending on the date of the issuance of the 
order granting the increase, the amount of 
the insurance is determined as if the in- 
crease under this section were in effect for 
the employee during that period. 

“§ 5345. Retained rate of pay on reduction 

in grade 

“(a) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Civil Service Commission, and subject to the 
limitation in subsection (b) of this section, 
a prevailing rate employee— 

“(1) who is reduced in grade from a grade 
of a wage schedule; 

“(2) who holds a career or a career-con- 
ditional appointment in the competitive 
service, or an appointment or equivalent ten- 
ure in the excepted service or in the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia; 

“(3) whose reduction in grade is not (A) 
caused by a demotion for personal cause, 
(B) at his request, (C) effected in a reduc- 
tion in force due to lack of funds or curtail- 
ment of work, or (D) with respect to a tem- 
porary promotion, a condition of the tempo- 
rary promotion to a higher grade; 

“(4) who, for two continuous years imme- 
diately before the reduction in grade, served 
(A) in the same agency, and (B) in a grade 
or grades higher than the grade to which 
demoted; and 

“(5) whose work performance during the 
two-year period is satisfactory or better; 


is entitled to basic pay at the rate to which 
he was entitled immediately before the re- 
duction in grade (including each increase in 
rate of basic pay granted pursuant to a wage 
survey) for a period of two years from the 
effective date of the reduction in grade, so 
long as he— 

“(A) continues in the same agency with- 
out a break in service of one workday or 
more; 

“(B) is not entitled to a higher rate of 
basic pay by operation of this subchapter; 
and 

“(C) is not demoted or reassigned (i) for 
personal cause, (ii) at his request, or (iii) in 
a reduction in force due to a lack of funds 
or curtailment of work. 

“(b) The rate of basic pay to which a pre- 
vailing rate employee is entitled under sub- 
section (a) of this section with respect to 
each reduction in grade to which that sub- 
section applies may not exceed the sum of— 

“(1) the minimum rate of the grade to 
which he is reduced under each reduction in 
grade to which that subsection applies (in- 


‘cluding each increase in rate of basic pay 


granted pursuant to a wage survey); and 

“(2) the difference between his rate im- 
mediately before the first reduction in grade 
to which that subsection applies (including 
each increase in rate of basic pay granted 
pursuant to a wage survey) and the mini- 
mum rate of that grade which is three grades 
lower than the grade from which he was re- 
duced under the first of the reductions in 
grade (including each increase in the rate 
of basic pay granted pursuant to a wage 
survey). 

“(c) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Commission consistent with the provisions 
of subsections (a) and (b) of this section, an 
employee who is reduced to a grade of a wage 
schedule from a position not subject to this 
subchapter is entitled to a retained rate of 
basic pay. 

“(d) The Commission may prescribe regu- 
lations governing the retention of the rate 
of basic pay of an employee who together 
with his position is brought under this sub- 
chapter. If an employee so entitled to a re- 
tained rate under these regulations is later 
demoted to a position under this subchap- 
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ter, his rate of basic pay is determined under 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section. For 
the purpose of those subsections, service in 
the position which was brought under this 
subchapter is deemed service under this sub- 
chapter. 

“§ 5346. Job grading system 

“(a) The Civil Service Commission, after 
consulting with the agencies and with em- 
ployee organizations, shall establish and 
maintain a job grading system for positions 
to which this subchapter applies. For this 
purpose, the Commission shall— 

“(1) establish and define individual occu- 
pations and the boundaries of each occupa- 
tion; 

“(2) establish job titles within occupa- 
tions; 

“(3) develop and publish job grading 
standards; and 

“(4) provide a method to assure consist- 
ency in the application of job standards. 

“(b) The Commission, from time to time, 
shall review such numbers of positions in 
each agency as will enable the Commission 
to determine whether the agency is placing 
positions in occupations and grades in con- 
formance with or consistently with published 
job standards. When the Commission finds 
that a position is not placed in its proper 
occupation and grade in conformance with 
published standards or that a position for 
which there is no published standards is not 
placed in the occupation and grade consist- 
ently with published standards, it shall, after 
consultation with appropriate officials of the 
agency concerned, place the position in its 
appropriate occupation and grade and shall 
certify this action to the agency. The agency 
shall act in accordance with the certificate, 
and the certificate is binding on all admin- 
istrative, certifying, payroll, disbursing, and 
accounting officials. 

“(c) On application, made in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sion, by a prevailing rate employee for the 
review of the action of an employing agency 
in placing his position in an occupation and 
grade for pay purposes, the Commission 
shall— 

(1) ascertain currently the facts as to the 
duties, responsibilities, and qualification re- 
quirements of the position; 

““(2) decide whether the position has been 
placed in the proper occupation and grade; 
and 

“(3) approve, disapprove, or modify, in ac- 
cordance with its decision, the action of the 
employing agency in placing the position in 
an occupation and grade. 

The Commission shall certify to the agency 
concerned its action under paragraph (3) 
of this subsection. The agency shall act in 
accordance with the certificate, and the cer- 
tificate is binding on all administrative, cer- 
tifying, payroll, disbursing, and accounting 
officials. 

“$ 5347. Federal Prevailing Rate Advisory 

Committee 

“(a) There is established a Federal Pre- 
vailing Rate Advisory Committee composed 
of— 

“(1) the Chairman, who shall not hold any 
other office in the Federal service, and who 
shall be appointed by the President of the 
United States for a four-year term at a rate 
of pay equivalent to the maximum rate for 
the General Schedule; 

““(2) the head, or his designee, of each of 
the four executive agencies (other than the 
Civil Service Commission), and military de- 
partments having the largest number of pre- 
vailing rates employees that the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission from time 
to time designates; 

“(3) an employee of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, appointed by the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission; and 

“(4) five representatives, appointed by the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
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from among the several labor organizations, 
representing under exclusive recognition of 
the Federal Government, the largest num- 
bers of prevailing rate employees through- 
out the Federal service. 

“(b) In making the appointments from 
among the labor organizations, the Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission shall 
recognize appropriate proportional represen- 
tation by labor organizations to total re- 
presentation of Federal and District of Co- 
lumbia prevailing rate employees. However, 
in any case there shall not be more than two 
representatives from any one labor organi- 
zation nor more than four representatives 
from a single council, federation, alliance, as- 
sociation, or affiliation of labor organizations. 

“(c) Every second year the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission shall review 
labor organization representation to deter- 
mine adequate or proportional representa- 
tion under the guidelines of subsection (b) 
of this section. 

“(d) The representatives from the labor 
organizations shall serve at the pleasure of 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

“(e) The Committee shall study the pre- 
vailing rate system and other matters perti- 
nent to the establishment of prevailing rates 
under this subchapter and, from time to 
time, advise the Civil Service Commission 
thereon. Conclusions and recommendations 
of the Committee shall be formulated by 
majority vote. The Committee shall make an 
annual report to the Commission and the 
President for transmittal to Congress, includ- 
ing recommendations and other matters con- 
sidered appropriate. Any member of the 
Committee may include in the annual report 
recommendations and other matters he con- 
siders appropriate. 

“(f) The Committee shall meet at the call 
of its Chairman. However, a special meeting 
shall be called by the Chairman if a majority 
of the members makes a written request to 
consider matters within the purview of the 
Committee. 

“(g) Members of the Committee (other 
than employee organization representatives 
and the Chairman) shall serve without ad- 
ditional pay. Employee organization mem- 
bers shall not be paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for services rendered to the Com- 
mittee. 

“(h) The Civil Service Commission shall 
provide such clerical and professional per- 
sonnel as the Committee considers appro- 
priate and necessary to carry out its functions 
under this subchapter. Such personnel shall 
be responsible solely to the Committee. 


“§ 5348. Crews of vessels 

“(a) Except as provided by subsection (b) 
of this section, the pay of officers and mem- 
bers of crews of vessels excepted from chap- 
ter 51 of this title by section 5102(c) (8) of 
this title shall be fixed and adjusted from 
time to time as nearly as is consistent with 
the public interest in accordance with pre- 
vailing rates and practices in the maritime 
industry. 

“(b) Vessel employees of the Panama Canal 
Company may be paid in accordance with 
the wage practices of the maritime industry.”. 

(b) The analysis of subchapter IV of 
chapter 53 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended to read: 

“SUBCHAPTER IV.—PREVAILING RATE SYSTEMS 

“5341. Policy. 

“5342. Definitions; application. 

“5343. Prevailing rate determinations; wage 
schedules. 

Effective date of wage increase; retro- 
active pay. 

Retained rate of pay on reduction in 
grade. 

Job grading system. 

Federal Prevailing Rate Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Crews of vessels.”’. 


“5344. 
“5345. 


“5346. 
“5347. 


“5348. 
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Sec. 2. Section 2105(c) (1) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “(other 
than subchapter IV of chapter 53 and sec- 
tion 7154 of this title)” immediately follow- 
ing “laws”. 

Sec. 3. Section 5337 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the words “to which 
this section applies” wherever they appear 
in subsection (b) and inserting “to which 
that subsection applies” in place thereof; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof: 

“(c) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Civil Service Commission consistent with the 
provisions of subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section, an employee who is reduced to a 
grade of the General Schedule from a posi- 
tion to which this subchapter does not apply 
is entitled to a retained rate of basic pay.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 5541(2)(xi) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read: 

“(xi) an employee whose pay is fixed and 
adjusted from time to time in accordance 
with prevailing rates under subchapter IV 
of chapter 53 of this title, or by a wage 
board or similar administrative authority 
serving the same purpose, except as pro- 
vided by section 5544 of this title;”’. 

Sec. 5. The first sentence of section 5544 
(a) of title 5, United States Code, is amended 
to read: “An employee whose pay is fixed and 
adjusted from time to time in accordance 
with prevailing rates under section 5343 of 
this title, or by a wage board or similar ad- 
ministrative authority serving the same pur- 
pose, is entitled to overtime pay for overtime 
work in excess of 8 hours a day or 40 hours 
a week.”. 

Sec. 6. Section 6101(a) (1) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “other 
than an employee whose pay is fixed and ad- 
justed from time to time in accordance with 
prevailing rates under section 5343 of this 
title or by a wage board or similar adminis- 
trative authority serving the same purpose” 
immediately preceding the period at the end 
thereof. 

Sec. 7. (a) Section 6102 of title 5, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

(b) The analysis of chapter 61 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out— 

“6102. Eight-hour day; 40-hour workweek; 
wage-board employees.”. 

Sec. 8. Section 7154(b) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“subchapter III of chapter 53” and inserting 
“subchapters III and IV of chapter 53” in 
place thereof. 

Sec. 9. (a) An employee's initial rate of pay 
on conversion to a wage schedule established 
pursuant to the amendments made by this 
Act shall be determined under conversion 
rules prescribed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The amendments made by this Act 
shall not be construed to decrease the exist- 
ing rate of basic pay of any present em- 
ployee subject thereto. 

(b) The amendments made by this Act 
shall not be construed to affect agreements 
presently in effect as a result of negotiations 
between Government departments and agen- 
cies or subdivisions thereof and organized 
employees. It is the intent of this Act that 
through negotiations between the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, the heads of excepted agen- 
cies, and the organized employees, that, in 
due time, wherever feasible, all prevailing 
rate employees be covered by the amend- 
ments made by this Act. 

(c) The provisions of this Act shall be- 
come effective on the first day of the first 


pay period which begins on or after the one 
hundred and eightieth day after the date of 


enactment, or on any earlier date that the 
Civil Service Commission, may prescribe, 
which is at least ninety days after the date 
of enactment. 


Mr. HENDERSON (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the further reading 
of this section be dispensed with and 
that the entire bill be considered as read, 
printed at this point in the Recorp, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HENDERSON 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HENDERSON: On 
page 23, line 18, strike out the word “fied” 
and insert the word “fide”. 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with and it may be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I hope the 
gentleman will explain his amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes. The amend- 
ment now being presented is technical in 
nature. It has been furnished to the mi- 
nority and their counsel. It corrects 
spelling and technical errors in the bill 
and makes no substantive change. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Reserving the right 
to further object, Mr. Chairman, I merely 
inquire of the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina are there any other 
amendments of this kind to correct items 
like misspellings? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is the only 
amendment. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. How about an 
amendment to correct the excessive cost 
of the bill? Are any of those amend- 
ments pending? 

Mr. HENDERSON. We will leave that 
laboring oar to the opposition to the 
bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, as I under- 
stand it, these are all technical amend- 
ments, designed to correct language in 
the bill. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The spelling or the 
addition of words like “and” and so on. 
They are merely technical in nature. 

Mr. GROSS. May I suggest to the gen- 
tleman that he offer the amendments 
en bloc if that is the case. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments at the desk be offered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, may I ask 
the gentleman if these amendments are, 
the first dealing with language on page 
23, the second on page 24, then page 31, 
page 32, page 34, and page 35? 

Mr. HENDERSON, The gentleman 1s 
correct, and they total six in number. 

Mr. GROSS. A total of five amend- 
ments, or six amendments? n 

Mr. HENDERSON. I believe the gen- 
tleman will find that. there are six 
amendments. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina that the amendments be 
considered en bloc? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the remaining amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. HENDERSON: 
On page 24, line 18, strike out the word 
“and” and insert the word “of”; 

On page 31, line 17, strike out the word 
“curtialment” and insert the word “curtail- 
ment”; 

On page 32, line 13, strike out the word 
“entitide” and insert the word “entitled”; 

On page 34, line 16, strike out the word 
“Commissioner” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “Commission”; 

On page 35, line 7, strike out the word 
“rates” and insert the word “rate”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. HENDER- 
SON). 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, rec- 
ognizing the intense interest of many 
Members in this bill, and noting the 
obvious absence of a quorum, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No, 286] 


Fountain 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Belcher Goldwater 
Biester Griffin 
Blackburn Grover 


Alexander 


Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 


Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 


Miller, Calif. 
Montgomery 


Evins, Tenn. 
Feighan 
Plynt 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Moss) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. BROOKS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H.R. 17809 
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and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called when 
307 Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY ME. DERWINSEI 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSKI: On 
page 26, strike out all of clause (4), begin- 
ning in line 5 down through line 22, and re- 
number the succeeding clauses. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, this 
is what is called a perfecting amend- 
ment. It is intended to bring a degree of 
perfection to an otherwise very imper- 
fect bit of legislation. 

Specifically my amendment would 
strike from the bill, and then through it, 
from the law, the Monroney amendment 
which was enacted to section 5341 of title 
5, United States Code on October 12, 
1968. 

Now, that was approximately 2 years 
ago. The theory behind the Monroney 
amendment was that it would help to 
solve the problems of differences in rates 
between certain areas. But rather than 
resolving those problems it actually has 
complicated them. And so much so, that 
in the 2 years that have elapsed since 
the enactment of the bill it was so difficult 
to interpret and implement that the Civil 
Service Commission has just now ap- 
proved a requirement for settling pay 
rates for employees who are subject to 
the Monroney amendment. 

The matter is a bit more complicated 
than it may seem. 

Mr. Chairman, under the provisions 
that are pending there would be a retro- 
active feature back to October 12, 1968, 
and that alone will cost the Depart- 
ment of Defense $103 million in addi- 
tion to the annual cost of this Monroney 
amendment of $106 million. 

The concept involved here of using out 
of area wage rates is contrary to the ba- 
sic prevailing rate premise on which wage 
systems are based and it would result in 
a distorted wage scale with rates out of 
line with prevailing levels for compara- 
tive work within the local wage area. 

Unless my amendment is accepted, all 
private employees in an area affected by 
this amendment would be discriminated 
against. This is hardly consistent with 
proper wage practices. I would emphasize 
to the Members of the House that, de- 
spite the fact that this amendment has 
not been applied the Federal agencies 
employing Wage Board employees have 
experienced no difficulty whatsoever in 
recruiting and retaining qualified em- 
ployees. The logical thing to do is to ac- 
cept this amendment which would strike 
an unworkable provision from the law. 
May I mention—an item of proper in- 
terest to the Members—this is a $209 
million item, at a time when the budget 
is hardly in proper shape. This is a prac- 
tical amendment and prudent amend- 
ment. I believe it is in the interest of 
the Federal employees and in the inter- 
est of private employees, who far out- 
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number the Federal employees involved. 
I hope it will receive some objective sup- 
port from the Members of the House. 

The Monroney amendment, enacted 
as an amendment to section 5341 of 
title 5, United States Code, on October 
12, 1968, was designed to help resolve 
problems of differences in rates between 
certain areas, but, rather than resolving 
problems, it has served to complicate the 
wage-determination and wage-fixing 
process, So much so that almost 2 years 
have elapsed since its enactment, but, 
because the bill was so difficult to inter- 
pret and implement, the Civil Service 
Commission has just now approved reg- 
ulations for setting pay rates for em- 
ployees who are subject to the Mon- 
roney amendment. 

As rates are computed under these 
regulations, employees will receive pay 
adjustments retroactive to the date of 
the first wage schedule adjustment in 
each area after October 12, 1968. It is 
estimated that the retroactive feature 
alone will cost $103 million, with an an- 
nual cost thereafter of $106 million. 

This concept of using out-of-area 
rates is contrary to the basic prevailing 
rate premise on which wage systems are 
based, and would result in a distorted 
wage schedule with rates out of line with 
prevailing levels for comparable work 
within the local wage area. 

The fact that the various Federal agen- 
cies employing wage board employees 
have experienced no serious difficulty in 
recruiting and retaining qualified em- 
ployees is evidence that inclusion of the 
Monroney amendment in H.R. 17809 rep- 
resents an unwarranted and excessive 
expense, particularly at this time when 
the Federal budget is already bursting 
at the seams. 

I urge, therefore, that my colleagues 
join me in approving this amendment to 
strike out the provisions of the Monroney 
amendment from this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSEI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. As I remember it, the so- 
called Monroney amendment was put 
into the law in 1968 as a measure de- 
signed to aid in the reelection of a Mem- 
ber of the other body by that name. It 
failed of this purpose of reelecting a 
Senator. 

Moreover, it was also brought before 
the Congress as an ungermane amend- 
ment to a bill, if I remember correctly, 
dealing with the mailing of master keys 
to automobiles. This so-called Monroney 
amendment was spawned under devious 
political circumstances, and I commend 
the gentleman from Illinois for offering 
an amendment to this bill to get it out 
of the law. It should never have been 
there in the first place. 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. I thank the gentle- 
man for his support. May I emphasize 
to the House that this is a practical 
amendment. The application of the Mon- 
roney amendment would create new in- 
equities and complicate conditions rela- 
tive to private enterprise employees, and 
the very fact that in the 2 years since the 
amendment was adopted implementation 
is about to begin is proof positive of the 
unworkability of the measure. I should 
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emphasize that the Civil Service Com- 
mission strongly recommends adoption 
of this amendment, I hope, as I have said, 
we have some objective support in the 
House. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like the very 
close attention of my colleagues on this 
very complicated subject, because with 
a clear understanding of exactly what 
we are doing today, I feel confident that 
the outcome of our action will be fair 
and equitable. 

The so-called Monroney amendment 
has been discussed. It is the Monroney 
law. It has been law for 2 years. It is 
simply a tool to do what we say we are 
doing in the area wage approach to em- 
ployee compensation, and that is, to pay 
a wage which is truly comparable. We 
have not implemented that law for 2 
years. 

The Federal Government owes em- 
ployees covered by this act and this law 
over $200 million. If you defeat this bill 
today, they are going to be paid that, 
and they will be paid approximately $105 
million in the future. If you repeal it to- 
day in the enactment of this bill, you will 
still owe them the money that is being 
talked about for this 2-year period. The 
normal wage survey area is usually an 
area with about a 50-mile radius. The 
only aircraft mechanics working in such 
an area may be employed by the Fed- 
eral Government at military installa- 
tions. If you make a study and attempt 
to compare with local industry, and there 
are no aircraft industries or aircraft re- 
pair facilities in the area, what are you 
going to compare with? With aircraft 
mechanics, with automobile mechanics, 
with truck, tractor, or bus mechanics? 
The Monroney act says that you then 
go to the next nearest place where there 
are aircraft mechanics. 

It was recognized that there would be 
difficulties in implementing the law. 
This bill solves the problems of im- 
plementing the Monroney Act, and pro- 
vides that whatever difference you find 
you bring it back to the labor survey 
area and put it into the wage scale all 
the way up and down, not just to air- 
craft mechanics, which obviously could 
knock the whole pay scale into a cocked 
hat. 

The scale required for aircraft em- 
ployees working on a combat airplane, 
a combat engine, is obviously different 
than that for an employee who is re- 
quired to repair an automobile, a truck, 
or a tractor. So if the comparability 
principle cannot be applied within the 
limits of the normal survey area, it 
seems to me the next logical step in de- 
termining a comparable job is to find 
the nearest area where that work is 
being done and to make your study there. 

This is what the Monroney law was 
intended to do and this is what, with 
clarification of the present bill, will be 
done. It is true there will be retroactive 
pay for the employees which they are 
entitled to under the law of the land to- 
day. It is not a departure from the con- 
cept of area wages, but instead it is a re- 
affirmation of that concept. The con- 
cept tries to embrace both elements of 
normal criteria in determining fair com- 
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pensation for our Federal employees, 
comparability and cost of living within 
the area. They are inescapably related, 
but they are separate and distinct. True 
comparability will always reflect the 
cost-of-living differential, but the cost- 
of-living differential does not necessar- 
ily always reflect comparability. 

Maybe it is cheaper to live in Arizona 
than it is in San Diego, but that does not 
mean that an employee in Nebraska is 
receiving comparability pay if the job 
he is doing is unique in the wage survey 
area in which he happens to live and 
work. It is my belief that the Monroney 
law approact. is a fair and equitable one. 
I think Members should be very cautious 
and should understand exactly what they 
are doing, because if we adopt the 
amendement offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) which is 
now before us, we will be repealing law 
which has been on the books and has 
not been fully implemented. If that is 
the will and the wish of the Congress, 
it ought to know exactly what it is do- 
ing. The bill before the Congress ought 
not to have to carry the burden of non- 
implementation of the law. 

Mr. DULSKT, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment to strike out the Mon- 
roney amendment. Mr. Chairman, the 
Monroney amendment is the law of the 
land. Even though it was passed in 1968, 
the administration did not see fit to im- 
plement it until 2 months ago. 

The Monroney amendment must be 
kept in law until the administration can 
show us a better way for compensating 
all Government employees who have spe- 
cial skills that cannot be matched in 
local private industry. 

If through experience we find that 
the Monroney amendment is of ques- 
tionable value, then I am quite willing 
to hold public hearings and review all 
aspects of this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat: I oppose the 
motion to strike the Monroney amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very pleased to have the Chairman of 
the full committee say he will hold hear- 
ings and I would suggest the most prac- 
tical way would be to accept my amend- 
ment at this point and then hold hear- 
ings on the entire subject. 

If the gentleman will permit me, I 
wish to correct two items. The gentleman 
referred to the fact that the amendment 
would not save anything. It would save 
approximately $100 million regardless of 
the retroactive factor. But also the gen- 
tleman referred to the amendment face- 
tiously as a gutting amendment. I re- 
ferred to it earlier as a perfecting amend- 
ment, and I remind the gentleman that 
moy, naisi is on the perfecting nature 
O: re 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the observation of the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DULSKI. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 17809, a bill to provide 
an equitable system for fixing and ad- 
justing the rates of pay for prevailing 
rate employees of the Government, and 
for other purposes, The bill is important 
for several reasons, but I wish to make 
two main points that alone justify the 
necessity for the passage of this legis- 
lation. 

First, the wage board employee, often 
referred to as a blue-collar worker, is the 
only federally classified worker who did 
not receive the retroactive pay increase 
earlier this year. In fact, the wage board 
employee received no automatic pay in- 
crease at all, while other workers, in- 
cluding postal employees, members of the 
Armed Services, congressional staffs, 
committee staffs and others were receiv- 
ing an automatic 6 percent cost-of-living 
increase in their salaries, Make no mis- 
take, if the cost-of-living increases for 
one group, it is also increasing for others. 

As yet, no wage board employee has 
resorted to strikes and the like to gain 
much-needed increases in pay. The wage 
board employee has remained patient in 
hopes of receiving fair and equitable 
treatment through an orderly process. 
We cannot sit here and allow their needs 
to go unanswered. 

Mr. Chairman, the second point I 
would like to make in support of this bill 
is in regard to the present unfair system 
which is used to adjust salaries accord- 
ing to the prevailing wage in the area 
served by the wage board employee. 

One hundred and nine years have 
passed since Congress passed the last 
Wage Board Act of 1861. Except for a few 
minor changes, the wage board compen- 
sation system, involving only a few tens 
of thousands of employees in 1861, has 
had no legislative or statutory growth up 
to the present. Therefore, today over 
800,000 Federal employees, or more than 
28 percent of all Federal employees, live 
in the space and rocket age under legis- 
lation enacted more than a hundred 
years ago. This is the only statutory basis 
today for the fixing of compensation for 
wage board employees. 

By the beginning of the 1960's, it was 
common knowledge to everyone that the 
wage board compensation system was 
uncoordinated, inequitable and ineffi- 
cient. Reform was urgently needed, yet 
reform did not come. 

Just citing one example, Mr. Chair- 
man, in Montgomery, Ala., a great dis- 
parity can be found in the pay one 
worker receives compared to what an- 
other worker receives for an identical job 
and in an identical status to a worker in 
Mobile, Ala.; Huntsville, Ala.; or Bir- 
mingham, Ala. It has been found that in 
some communities wage board employees 
performing the identical work were paid 
wages differing as much as 100 percent. 
In many areas, wage board employees 
even received less pay than minimal 
wage rates applying to private enterprise. 
There definitely is a significant differ- 
ence in the prevailing wage paid with no 
measurable difference in the cost of liv- 
ing. This situation is not equitable. It is 
not fair. And the bill before us today will 
help to correct this situation. I support 
this legislation fully and without res- 
ervation. 
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Mr. Chairman, if I might inquire of 
the Chairman of the committee, my wage 
board employees feel very strongly they 
are being discriminated against. In Ala- 
bama we have four areas located in 
Mobile and Montgomery and Birming- 
ham and Pensacola, and they are all paid 
at different levels. By removing this so- 
called Monroney amendment, will this 
overcome this problem, so they will all 
be paid approximately the same, or does 
this just complicate the matter? 

Mr. DULSKI. No; it will not. They have 
to get the area wage. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I know, but I have 
four area wages within 100 miles, and I 
want to know which way this amendment 
goes. Does it keep the law as it is? Will 
there be four different wage scales if the 
amendment is adopted? 

Mr. DULSKI. I leave that to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, as I said, the 
Monroney law has not been applied in 
any place the gentleman is speaking of 
except Mobile, Ala., and, therefore, the 
Derwinski amendment would leave the 
Monroney law as it is, but I think the 
gentleman is saying that in the four 
areas there is a differential. 

That will continue to be true whether 
or not the amendment before the com- 
mittee is adopted. It will continue to be 
true with the passage of the bill before 
the House. 

It is still envisioned that within the la- 
bor market areas defined there will be 
pay differentials, They will not be uni- 
form all over the country. 

Mr. DICKINSON, I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I should like to quote briefly 
from a letter by the Acting General 
Counsel for the Department of Defense 
as of July 1, 1970, to the chairman of the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. He said in part: 

The bill would continue in law the present 
Monroney amendment which requires that a 
lead agency go outside a local wage area to 
collect wage data for principal types of Fed- 
eral positions when comparable positions in 
private industry are not found in the local 
area. This provision is contrary to the whole 
principle of establishing wage rates for wage 
employees on the basis of rates prevailing 
in private industry in the area. Going outside 
the local area as provided by the Mon- 
roney amendment serves to distort pay in the 
local area. * * * It also will result in the 
Government paying wages substantially 
above those prevailing among private em- 
ployers in the community, will create in- 
flationary pressures as private employers are 
forced to compete, and will create unwar- 
ranted increases in the Federal Government's 
wage costs. 


And so forth and so on. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that unless the 
Monroney amendment is eliminated, as 
the amendment provides, there will be 
this kind of distortion of pay in private 
enterprise as set forth by the Acting Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Department of De- 
fense, in North Carolina and in all other 
States where there is substantial wage 
board employment. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 
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Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Derwinski amendment. While I have 
great respect and admiration for the 
gentleman from Illinois, it seems to me 
that he applies his usual unique mode of 
reasoning with respect to his amend- 
ment. 

The Monroney amendment is law to- 
day, and has been law for 2 years. 

I have a letter in my hand from the 
Civil Service Commission, dated July 14, 
1970, which puts into effect the Mon- 
roney amendment in terms of developing 
wage board employee salaries. 

If we were to listen to and take the 
advice of the gentleman from Illinois, 
who is always so systematic and reason- 
able in his approach, we would be re- 
versing what is already law today, and 
what has already been put into effect by 
the Civil Service Commission, which has 
the responsibility for coordinating all 
wages in this area, and then holding 
hearings to do it all over again. 

I submit what we should do is defeat 
this amendment. Then, as the chairman 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service indicated, he would be more than 
glad to continue personal and public in- 
quiry into this area to ascertain whether 
or not there is a more desirable way to 
accomplish the desired result. 

It seems to me, in conclusion, to be 
perfectly reasonable, when we set up a 
system of trying to pay comparable 
wages, to compare someone who is work- 
ing for the Federal Government with 
someone doing a like job in private 
industry. 

That is all the Monroney amendment 
Says, that when one works in an area 
and one cannot compare the Federal em- 
ployee job with the job of anyone doing 
similar work in private industry, then 
one goes to the next area which is similar 
economically and which has that same 
kind of job available for comparison. 
That is all that the Monroney amend- 
ment, which by the way is not an amend- 
ment but is law today, does. It certainly 
is a reasonable approach. 

While I still have great respect for the 
gentleman from Illinois, his approach is 
most unreasonable. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I appreciate the 
gentleman's affection. 

Personally, would the gentleman give 
me his very serious attention, because it 
is Illinois and not Illinoise.” I understand 
id dag accent, but it is not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BRASCO. You are wrong on the 
amendment, but you are right on the 
accent. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. If the gentleman 
will check his records, which I am sure 
he has very carefully, the reason for the 
2-year delay by the Civil Service Com- 
mission is the basic unworkability of 
the Monroney amendment. So we really 
want to strike out bad law and then we 
will go back to the committee under Mr. 
DvuLskI and try to produce good law. 

Mr. BRASCO. But what the gentleman 
fails to recognize—and he does it more 
often than not—is that the Civil Service 
Commission as per memorandum dated 
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July 14, 1970, has already implemented 
this into law. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Out of necessity. 
Not through a great spirit or motivation 
but out of necessity they finally followed 
through. 

Mr. BRASCO. Obviously they feel it 
is workable. Otherwise they would have 
persisted in not putting it into effect as 
they have in the last 2 years. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. But they are on 
record as asking for repeal of the Mon- 
roney amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. BRASCO. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Will the gentle- 
man agree with me the way we got the 
implementation of the Monroney amend- 
ment was by hearings and action on this 
legislation working together with the 
Civil Service Commission. We came up 
with a way that they thought it could 
best be implemented, and it was imple- 
mented and we put it in this act, and 
now we get it to the floor and they want 
to repeal the act which we have worked 
out the proper implementation of. 

Mr. BRASCO. The gentleman is cer- 
tainly correct in his observation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ilinois (Mr. DERWINSKI) . 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion—demanded by Mr. DERWINSKI— 
there were—ayes 48, noes 32. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. DERWINSKI 
and Mr. HENDERSON. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 73, 
noes 55. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered ‘by Mr. Gross: On page 
22, line 20, insert the word “and” immediately 
following the semicolon. 

On page 23, strike out subclauses (C) and 
(D), beginning in line 3 down through line 9. 

On page 23, strike out line 22 and insert in 
lieu thereof “under paragraphs (7) and (8) 
thereof.” 

On page 24, strike out the second sentence 
of Section 5343(a), beginning in line 2 down 
through the period in line 15. 

On page 33, strike out Sec. 2 beginning in 
line 1 through,the period in line 4, renumber 
the succeeding sections accordingly, and 
make the necessary section reference changes. 


Mr: GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I have offered will strike 
from the bill all the provisions which 
cover the so-called nonappropriated fund 
employees. 

First of all I would like to emphasize 
that the employees inyolved are not Fed- 
eral employees. There are presently 
85,000 nonappropriated fund employees 
including 36,000 off-duty military person- 
nel, These are the people who are em- 
ployed in commissaries, post exchanges, 
officers’ clubs, and in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration canteen service. 

These employees are currently being 
paid wages and fringe benefits that are 
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based on practices in private industry 
having similar operations and compara- 
ble work. The firms with the most sim- 
ilar operations are those engaged in re- 
tail sales, and hotels, motels, restaurants, 
clubs, and recreational facilities. 

There may be legitimate complaints 
concerning some of the pay and person- 
nel practices for these employees, but 
action is being taken at the present time 
to correct any problems that may exist. 
The Department of Defense is presently 
getting ready to implement a total per- 
sonnel-management system covering all 
phases of the nonappropriated fund work 
force. 

Certainly, the answer to problem areas 
is not that proposed in H.R. 17809—to 
include them under a pay system de- 
signed exclusively for Federal employees. 
In fact, if this bill is not amended as I 
propose, any problems that now exist will 
appear rather minor compared to the un- 
told problems that will arise by reason of 
the provisions contained in this bill. 

It is quite obvious that if we are to 
inflate the wages and fringe benefits paid 
to these employees, all of whom work in 
programs involving the morale and wel- 
fare of military personnel, these pro- 
grams will suffer with the increases made 
necessary in the price of goods and serv- 
ices made available to the servicemen. 
Consequently, the serviceman at a lower 
level with a limited income would be 
forced to pay prices as high or higher 
than those in the local economy. The en- 
tire concept of the commissary-post ex- 
change system, whether right or wrong, 
would be destroyed. 

A problem additionally arises with the 
supervisory or so-called white collar em- 
ployee paid from nonappropriated funds. 
These supervisors, or executives, now are 
paid administratively at levels compara- 
ble to those contained in the GS schedule. 
Under the bill as written, these execu- 
tive employees would be paid at prevail- 
ing wage rates for which there would be 
no source of local wage data for survey 
purposes—an impossible situation. 

The bill would grant the so-called non- 
appropriated fund employees the 7% 
and 10 percent differentials; would cover 
them under the so-called saved pay pro- 
visions applicable to wage board em- 
ployees; and would cover them into the 
new five-step pay schedule, all of which 
will result in a complete administrative 
nightmare. 

The inequities that result will apply 
not only to the Federal pay system, but 
will infest the local private industry pay 
system as well. 

For example, under the provisions of 
this bill, the checkout clerk at a post ex- 
change—a non-Federal employee— 
would be blanketed into the new five-step 
wage board pay system. If she had been 
employed for at least 5 years, she would 
go into step 5 that pays a rate 12 per- 
cent higher than that being paid by local 
merchants. Not only will prices charged 
at the PX have to be raised to cover her 
inflated salary, but local merchants will 
find themselves at a complete economic 
disadvantage in trying to compete with 
the Federal Government in that labor 
market. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 
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Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, in many ways, and with the 
deepest of personal feelings, this is the 
most important provision contained in 
this bill. 

Who are we talking about? Before I 
get into my major argument I would like 
to answer that question. 

We are talking about employees work- 
ing for the Army, the Air Force exchange, 
the Navy exchange, the Marine Corps 
exchange and other nonappropriated 
activities. 

I would like to read from the hearings 
very briefly and state what the Army-Air 
Force exchange system business was for 
the fiscal year ending January a year 
ago. 

In the fiscal year ended last January 25, 
the service had net income of $112 million on 
sales of $2.1 billion, up from earnings of 
$66.3 million five years earlier, when sales 
were $941 million. For comparative purposes, 
during its most recent year, Penney earned 
$89.5 million on sales of $2.7 billion, and 
Montgomery Ward had net income of $17.4 
million on a volume of $1.8 billion- 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
Missouri. I hope I shall have time to 
conclude my argument. 

Mr. HALL. I will see that the gentle- 
man has additional time, as the chairman 
of this subcommittee. I do appreciate his 
yielding. I would merely like additional 
information. 

Is this net profit or gross profit the 
gentleman is referring to on the part of 
the post exchanges and commissaries? 

Mr. HENDERSON. The quotation, as 
presented to our committee, was the net 
income. 

Mr. HALL. Second, if I may ask one 
additional question, Is it not true that 
any net profit from these bodies which 
are considered a side effect or a fallout 
benefit to service personnel go back to 
their dayroom funds, recreational funds, 
or is spent on the maintenance of the 
company dayroom as controlled by the 
various departments, advisory councils 
or committees? 

Mr. HENDERSON. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. That leads me to 
make this point. About whom are we talk- 
ing when we speak of the employees 
themselves? The full-time employees in 
the military service number 65,500; part- 
time 34,000. The part-time military— 
these are the lowest military grades, and 
there are 40,000 of them moonlighting— 
that is what they call it. We might as 
well put it in the record. They do not 
get enough from their military pay, so 
they have to go to work for the post 
exchange. There are 400,000 of them. 
What are they being paid? By action of 
the Congress, when we had the last Fair 
Labor Standards Act Amendments before 
the House, the minimum wage bill, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. O’Hara) 
handled that bill and brought these em- 
ployees under the coverage of that act, 
and that is the basis on which they are 
being paid. But the argument is being 
made today that they ought not to be 
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covered under this legislation because the 
post exchange is paying them the pre- 
vailing wage. 

The bill, if it becomes law, would say 
that all you have got to do is to pay 
them the prevailing wages, so it is not 
going to cost them one cent, if the argu- 
ment is made that the coverage ought 
not to be put into law is factually true. 
Now, if it does cost them anything, who 
is it going to cost? It will not cost the 
American taxpayers one penny. From the 
profits being made out of the military 
man, and, to a great extent, his depend- 
ents, will come the amount that is go- 
ing to be paid. 

Let me tell you the situation at Camp 
Lejeune at the main post exchange. 
There are 155 employees. Five of them 
are full-time, military-assigned to that 
exchange. That leaves 150 employees. 
Out of the 150, 115 of them are de- 
pendents of military from all over this 
Nation stationed on that base. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

(On request of Mr. HALL, and by unan- 
imous consent, Mr. HENDERSON was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for making the 
unanimous consent request for time. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s argument, and 
I wonder if the gentleman will yield 
once more? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. HALL). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, first of all, 
in the gentleman’s argument, I fail to 
see that a profit has been made, I fail to 
see the difference between net income, 
gross income, and nondelineated profit; 
but if there is a profit, that perforce 
must come from those who consume 
at the post exchanges and the commis- 
saries, or it must come from those who 
are privileged by a service regulation to 
participate. 

Believe me, my only interest is in the 
service personnel and their fringe bene- 
fits on this particular question, but I 
cannot help but wonder if we are not 
cutting off our nose to spite our face 
when we take away the privilege to hire 
out as a moonlighter, as the gentleman 
refers to it; the man who by working 
would like to increase his sphere of in- 
fluence, and accumulate a little more. 
I believe we are eliminating the very job 
that he, himself, or his dependents have 
chosen to work at, in order to have a 
little additional income to do more with 
and to support the system that gives 
them the all-out benefits of the PX, the 
BX, the Navy ships stores, or the com- 
missaries in the first place. 

I am very interested that we do not 
do damage to this system. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s position, I do 
not believe we have great differences in 
our thinking about the profits. Of course, 
we want the profits to go for the benefit 
of all, but I do not want the profits of 
the post exchange or any other non- 
appropriated fund activity to be taken 
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from the employees at a rate that is not 
fair or comparable in the civilian com- 
munity. 

That is all this bill does. It says they 
pay the employees there what is being 
paid in the local communities. If they 
make a profit on top of that, because we, 
for instance, furnish the site, or the 
building, or the heat, or the air condi- 
tioning, or all the other things that 
merchants downtown have to compete 
with—that argument is not in here. All 
we are trying to say to the military is 
that the record is clear that they have 
not done it, or if the record is not clear, 
if they are doing it today, then the law 
Says they do if and it will not cost them 
anything. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield again at that point? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, again I 
appreciate the genileman’s yielding, and 
his cooperation, but I think what we are 
doing here is applying national legisla- 
tion to a problem that should be handled 
by the law of supply and demand, the 
market place, and by local citizens. 

What I am trying to say to the gentle- 
man is, please do not insist on legislation 
that will throw out the baby with the 
wash water. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Can the gentleman 
assure the House that the post exchanges 
all over the Nation pay the local prevail- 
ing wages? 

Mr. HALL. No, I cannot do that, nor 
do I think it is necessary, but I can as- 
sure the gentleman the profits, if any, go 
back to embellish and increase the ac- 
coutrements of the serviceman and his 
family. And by eliminating this all-out 
benefit or right to work part-time at it, 
we will be doing exactly what we did to 
the schoolboy ambulance drivers. We 
eliminated the county ambulance sery- 
ices and those of funeral directors, when 
we passed the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
and there is not an ambulance in the 
country today, other than municipal or 
public, that is worth its salt, because they 
cannot meet the service which was pro- 
vided by those part-time employees. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s remarks, I 
hope the gentleman does not fall into the 
trap of voting for the amendment offered 
by my friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa—and we have had our differences 
on this one. Here we are saying in the 
law they ought not be doing it today. I 
am saying the laws say they have to pay 
what they would get in the local com- 
munity. If they are doing it today, it will 
be minimal. 

If they are not doing it today, I say 
they should be doing it, and the profits 
we are all interested in for the service- 
men ought to come after a fair and rea- 
sonable wage has been paid for those who 
work in the exchanges. If we do not do it, 
the exchange system will go down. Those 
of us who recognize the essentiality of 
this benefit and would still support this 
amendment would say to the military 
that we just cannot afford to pay fair 
wages, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
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gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gross, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. HENDERSON was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man seemed reluctant to use the word 
“moonlighting.” It is my understanding 
that there are Members of Congress who 
moonlight, and it is my understanding 
that there are members of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court who moonlight. Now what 
is so wrong about moonlighting? 

Mr. HENDERSON. If the gentleman 
would like me to answer it, I would say 
this. I am reluctant to admit that there is 
a serviceman in the United States who 
finds it necessary to moonlight himself. 
I understand his dependents may have to 
work, and that is becoming a way of life 
in America, but I do say when they do 
have to work and they are stationed on 
a military base, we ought to pay the 
Same wages as the prevailing wages in 
the area. That is all this bill provides. I 
think the gentleman would agree with 
meon that. 

Mr. GROSS. I hate to think a member 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, who is paid 
$60,000 a year, is forced to moonlight, or 
that a Member of Congress, who is paid 
$42,500 with other emoluments, is also 
forced to moonlight. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Let me reply to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. GROSS. I am not about to join 
in closing the PX’s, the officer’s clubs, 
noncommissioned officer’s clubs and in- 
other services operated by and for the 
benefit of the military. I am not to do 
that and, by the same token and in- 
directly increase the pay of those who 
are working in privately operated super- 
markets and other retail outlets in wage 
board areas. It is a vicious cycle the 
gentleman proposes with this provision in 
the bill, which I seek to take out by my 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HENDERSON 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr, HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
suggest that my prepared arguments will 
appear under an extension. I have never 
been more serious in the 10 years I have 
been here than on this issue before us. 

Members of the full committee and 
of the subcommittee know that I have 
said year after year, in hearing after 
hearing, that the post commanders, the 
military commanders of our overseas 
bases, have not treated the post ex- 
change and nonappropriated fund em- 
Ployees fairly, yet we have had very little 
relief, Only under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act were we able to write in mini- 
mum wage coverage. We were saying to 
American industry, “You have to pay 
$1.60,” but they were not doing it in the 
post exchanges, 

I went overseas and I found that the 
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American commanders were saying, “We 
do not have to pay the minimum wage, 
as we would have to back in the United 
States.” 

In my home district one will find Fed- 
eral employees mowing grass on one side 
of the highway paid one rate and, be- 
cause one works for a golf course mowing 
grass on the other side, that one paid a 
much lower rate. There is no fairness in 
today’s system. 

This provision will not cost one penny, 
if they are doing what they say they are 
doing. 

SEPARATE ARGUMENT ON NONAPPROPRIATED FUND 
EMPLOYEES COMING UNDER WAGE BOARD 


Mr. Chairman, prior to January of 
1967, nonappropriated fund employees, 
principally the employees at military 
bases in such facilities as post exchange, 
laundry, guest houses, clubs, and the like, 
were, in many cases, not even receiving 
the minimum wage prescribed by law for 
private employees doing similar work. 

At present, the pay and other benefits 
of exchange employees are pretty well 
set and established by individual serv- 
ices, and even in many instances by base 
commanders. Now, I do not mean to sug- 
gest or imply that these are not highly 
competent and capable individuals, or 
that they are insensitive to the needs, 
wishes, and condition of nonappropri- 
ated fund employees. But they are mili- 
tary men. To them the nonappropriated 
fund activities are of, by, and for military 
personnel, and civilian employees are al- 
most a necessary evil to be tolerated. 

In every instance that I am familiar 
with, the claim is made that nonappro- 
priated fund employees are already be- 
ing paid the prevailing rate in the com- 
munity for the work they are doing. 

Fine; if this is true, the military has 
nothing to fear from bringing them un- 
der the protection of the Civil Service 
Wage Board and insuring that they are, 
in fact, paid what an independent sur- 
vey board finds to be the prevailing rate. 

In this instance, it is important to 
point out that if increased pay and bene- 
fits to exchange employees would result 
from bringing them under this law, the 
increase will not be borne by the tax- 
payers, but will be borne out of the prof- 
its from PX’s and other profitmaking 
activities of the nonappropriated funds. 
This might mean that instead of build- 
ing six new bowling lanes on a base, they 
would have to limit it to three, but I do 
not believe anyone can seriously and 
conscientiously argue that it would 
really cut into the profits sharply enough 
to have an adverse effect on the activi- 
ties of the bases. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we have reached the 
culmination of a long debate, as the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina has said, 
which has run for over 10 years on a very 
basic question involving simple justice. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
has led that fight. If this amendment 
is carried we will be doing a grave in- 
justice to some people who are at the 
bottom of the economic totem pole. We 
have worked out provisions for the air- 
craft controllers, Supreme Court judges, 
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Members of Congress, Federa] doctors, 
and people who are highly paid and 
skilled. Here we are talking about the 
janitors, sales ladies, charwomen, wait- 
resses, and similar unskilled people who 
work on miltary installations. If we pass 
this amendment, we will be saying to 
them, “We do not care about you. You 
are not going to get the prevailing wage. 
We will make a little bit of profit for 
the officers’ club, but we will make it out 
of your hide, out of the sweat of your 
brow.” 

I believe this is unjust and unfair. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a comment? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr, HENDERSON. The real debate we 
have had is as to whether or not these 
employees ought to be civil service em- 
ployees. 

Mr. UDALL. That is right. 

Mr. HENDERSON. If they were, then 
they would be under the jurisdiction of 
the gentleman’s subcommittee, and I am 
sure that they would be paid, if perhaps 
not twice as much as they are now paid, 
certainly more than they will get out of 
the provisions in this bill, if they were 
regular Federal employees. 

Perhaps the issue ought to be drawn 
just that clearly. I have been endeavor- 
ing to say that we should treat them 
fairly, and treat them as they would be 
treated in the local area. 

This is a moderate provision. If this is 
not kept in the bill, I intend to sponsor 
and continue the fight for, as long as I 
stay here, a provision to make them 
civil service employees, like the rest of 
the employees of this country. 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman. 
I am with him all the way. If this 
amendment carries in committee, I hope 
that we will have a rollcall vote on it, 
to see who is in favor of paying wages 
which are substandard to these people 
at the very bottom of the scale. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I rise in support of 
what the gentleman from Arizona as well 
as the gentleman from North Carolina 
has stated in regard to this very impor- 
tant issue. One can try to explain this 
away any way one wishes, but these peo- 
ple are working in the commissaries and 
in the nonappropriated fund activities 
and are considered Federal employees. 
They fail to understand why they should 
be exempt from the minimal provisions 
of the protective acts this Congress has 
passed for years. 

We have had cases where these peo- 
ple have earned, as late as this year or 
last year, as little as 40 cents an hour. 
This is wrong. 

I share the concern expressed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL), and the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. HENDERSON), and 
I hope the House will back them up. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan, who played 
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a key role not too long ago in making 
sure that we applied the Federal mini- 
mum wage provisions to these same em- 
ployees. For years and years we did not 
even apply the Federal minimum wage. 
The gentleman from Michigan helped to 
lead the fight to make sure we did at 
least that. 

Mr. O'HARA. That is right. And a few 
years ago, I would like to say to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona, we tried to estab- 
lish that principle around this Congress, 
that the Federal Government was not go- 
ing to try to come into a community and 
pay less than the minimum wage or per- 
mit its contractors or related services to 
pay less than the prevailing wage. It 
seems to me all that the gentleman from 
North Carolina is trying to do is to ex- 
tend that concept on a rational basis. I 
cannot understand what all of the objec- 
tion to it is. 

Mone HENDERSON. Will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. UDALL., Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commenc the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. O'Hara) because I remem- 
ber so clearly that it was his bill and his 
leadership that required the minimum 
wage to be paid to these employees. What 
happened then? Immediately we got a de- 
pression. As soon as they had to go to 
$1.15, $1.25, or $1.60, employees who had 
been there 15 or 18 years were paid 5 or 
10 cents more than they were required to 
pay as a result of the actual coverage 
under the legislation you sponsored. 

When I went overseas last year and 
saw that the employees there were not 
covered by this interpretation, I knew it 
was not your intention or my intention 
that American dependents would be em- 
ployed in exchanges overseas and not be 
paid the minimum wage that was paid 
back home when local nationals were 
not working in American commissaries 
and post exchanges because they could 
make more on the local economy. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is extremely unwise and un- 
fair, and I believe it ought to be de- 
feated. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

May I point out to the Members of 
the House that the gentleman from 
North Carolina is certainly excused for 
exaggerating in favor of a particular 
amendment or against it on the floor. 
This is the technique of debate. The 
gentleman from Arizona sailed off into 
the wild blue yonder in support of the 
gentleman from North Carolina, but 
that, too, is understandable. But let us 
get back to a few facts which I wish the 
Members to think of as they vote on 
this amendment. 

First of all, we are not speaking of 
Federal employees and we are not 
speaking of people working under ad- 
verse conditions. You will find that the 
people holding these positions seek them 
in order to augment their incomes and 
the incomes of their families. 

I respect the gentleman from North 
Carolina for his deep knowledge of labor 
economics and the intricate factors in- 
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volved, but when the gentleman argues 
that the profits of post exchanges are 
excessive and attacks them, what he 
is not saying is, if this amendment is not 
adopted that an adverse impact because 
on the profits of post exchanges and 
other facilities, will drive up the prices 
to the military people and their de- 
pendents. That is where it will be felt. It 
will be felt in higher prices and in the 
cost of services rendered through these 
installations. 

However, the real argument that is 
made for the Gross amendment—and 
may I say that the gentleman from Iowa 
is a very positive and progressive think- 
er in this regard and the objections do 
not reflect positive thinking—may I em- 
phasize that the Department of Defense 
is undertaking a major study of this 
very subject and will come up with prac- 
tical results on it. 

The language in the bill, therefore, is 
premature. It has not been thought 
through to the end result that it will have 
on individuals as well as the cost in prod- 
ucts and services at post exchanges and 
related facilities. 

I think the gentleman from Iowa has a 
very practical and wise amendment, and 
I would urge support of the Gross 
amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The gentleman 
mentions the study being conducted. If 
that study concludes that the post ex- 
changes are paying the prevailing wages 
in the local areas, does the gentleman 
agree with me that the effect of the pro- 
visions of this bill would be null and void 
and mean nothing? 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. No, I do not. I can- 
not conceive of a bill being null and 
void, that is the point I make. If the 
gentleman will hold this portion in 
abeyance—— 

Mr. HENDERSON. If the study shows 
that they are paying local prevailing 
wages, then the provision of the bill 
would not be affected; would it? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. But the impact of 
the study goes far beyond that. The im- 
pact of the study goes into such things 
as fringe benefits and the coordinated 
compensation, and it is a far more ex- 
pansive study, and with far more cor- 
rections intended than just the empha- 
sis the gentleman from North Carolina 
has placed upon it. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me for one more 
brief question? 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr, HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard it said today that if this bill 
passes that—and I think the figure used 
was something like 40,000 will have to be 
reduced or fired out of the Defense De- 
partment. I wonder if the gentleman 
can give us any assurances that if the 
bill is not passed that there will not be 
any employees fired or reduced? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is setting up a straw- 
man. It has nothing to do with the pres- 
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ent amendment being considered. I will 
yield for any question as long as it per- 
tains to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

The gentleman from North Carolina is 
raising points that are not allied to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross). The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross), remember, intends to preserve 
the effective service to our servicemen 
and their families that they are now 
receiving from the post exchanges and 
other base facilities. 

May I point out to the gentleman 
that in his exuberance to oppose this 
positive-thinking Gross amendment that 
the gentleman has referred to Americans 
who are employed overseas. This amend- 
ment applies to facilities in the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia so that even 
geographically the arguments presented 
against the Gross amendment have gone 
a bit astray. The positive, progressive 
vote is to support the Gross amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gross, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DERWINSKI was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa with pleasure. 

Mr. GROSS. What the gentleman 
from North Carolina seeks to do by op- 
posing this amendment is to put wait- 
resses and others, such as clerks in the 
PX’s, under the same pay scales as car- 
penters, electricians, airplane mechan- 
ics—and you name it—under the same 
pay scale as all other Wage Board em- 
ployees. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I will yield to the 
gentleman if he tries to answer the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. HENDERSON. I certainly want 
to do exactly that. 

What I am trying to say is that the 
clerks, stockroom employees, and wait- 
resses, are paid the same as waitresses, 
stockroom clerks and other employees 
in the local community under the same 
system that carpenters and electricians 
are under, not the same amount, but 
just what they get in that local area. 
And the argument is made that it ought 
not to be in the bill because we are al- 
ready doing it. 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. That was not the 
argument at all. The argument was that 
there is a study being made which is 
designed to go much broader than the 
language of the bill, such as the adverse 
impact of the cost and other factors that 
would affect the servicemen in these in- 
stallations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has again ex- 
pired. 

(On request of Mr. HENDERSON, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DERWINSKI was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. HENDERSON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, these people who 
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would be covered, if they are going to 
get anything out of the action of this 
coverage, will get something out of the 
coverage, and they are more likely to 
receive something out of that than they 
are out of a study. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Knowing full well 
the seriousness of the gentleman, to 
which I certainly can give testimony, 
may I say that we do not know what the 
end results of the proposals of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina may be in- 
sofar as adversely affecting the service 
men and their families, and the people 
who have access to these facilities. What 
will happen to certain products, and cer- 
tain costs of the goods that are avail- 
able through the post exchanges? I do 
not think that there have been any facts 
presented to our committee that would 
show the possible adverse effects upon 
the services and the costs of goods, and 
therefore the impact on the pocketbooks 
of the service men. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has again expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

The question was taken and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 29, noes 49. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 


Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY ME. DERWINSKI 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DERWINSEI: On 
page 27, strike out “(A)”, in line 24. 

On page 28, strike out subclauses (B) and 
(C) iR clause 8, beginning in line 3 through 
line 10. 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
take the liberty of describing this amend- 
ment as another perfecting amendment 
to the bill. 

What it would do would be to strike 
from the bill the provision for a 7.5- 
percent differential for scheduled non- 
overtime work from 3 o’clock to mid- 
night and 10-percent differential for 
scheduled nonovertime work between 11 
o’clock p.m. and 8 o’clock in the morning. 

Now, let me point out a few facts to 
the Members. The bill as drawn would 
fix a uniform nationwide 7.5-percent pay. 
differential for the first night shift and 
a 10-percent pay differential for the sec- 
ond night shift. 

Industry practices vary widely within 
and between wage areas. But basically 
they are established not on a percentage 
basis but on a basic pay system related 
to the dollars and cents rather than per- 
centages. 

The fact that this would cost the De- 
partment of Defense $40 million, if my 
amendment is not adopted, I would just 
leave to anyone to ponder. 

Earlier in discussing the basic bill we 
referred to the objections of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission and the Civil 
Service Commission in a letter to Chair- 
man DULsKI in March of 1970 outlined 
the objections to the bill including an 
objection to this wage differential. 
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I quote from this letter which is part 
of our committee records. They said: 

This represents a complete departure from 
pay practices prevailing in industry for 
trades, crafts, and laboring occupations, The 
predominant practice is to pay a flat cents- 
an-hour amount to all employees on a shift 
rather than a percentage differential basis. 


And continuing quoting from that let- 
ter, they said: 

It would be highly undesirable to set part 
of a Wage Board employee's rate of basic pay 
on the basis of rates prevailing in an area 
and part of the basis of a nationwide differ- 
ential bearing no relationship to the prevail- 
ing practice in the area, 


Then it goes on to point out the com- 
Plications to employees who are not on 
regularly scheduled, nonovertime hours. 

As a matter of fact under the provi- 
sions of this bill, and if there are any 
Members from California present I direct 
this to your special attention. There are 
employees who are covered by this bill 
who now receive in California nighttime 
differentials above the limits that would 
be set by the bill. Therefore, under the 
provisions of this bill they would have a 
pay cut, not a pay raise. 

Furthermore, the employees of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing are now 
covered by a 15-percent night differen- 
tial, from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., and they would 
be adversely affected by this bill unless 
my amendment is adopted. 

This amendment, I believe, as I have 
emphasized, is practical. It would re- 
move language in the bill which would be 
inconsistent with practices prevailing in 
private industry. It would also, I might 
add, save $40 million to the Defense De- 
partment. I think it is a practical, pro- 
gressive, necessary perfecting amend- 
ment, and I naturally urge support of 
this amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
what the bill attempts to do is to grant 
uniformity for the second- and third- 
shift workers. Under section 5545, cover- 
ing the Class Act employees for night, 
Sunday, standby, irregular, hazardous 
duty differential, the law provides—ex- 
cept as otherwise provided, under sub- 
section (c) of this section, an employee 
is entitled to pay for night work at basic 
plus premium, amounting to 74% percent 
for the first shift and 10 percent of the 
basic rate for the third shift. 

We have a uniform 10-percent differ- 
ential for Class Act employees who work 
at night. We know that among blue- 
collared employees it is not at all un- 
usual that some of them will work on a 
second shift and others will work on a 
third shift. So our bill provides for a 742- 
percent pay differential, nationwide, for 
scheduled nonovertime work during the 
second shift, that being during the hours 
3 p.m. to midnight, and 10 percent for 
the third shift, 11 p.m. to 8 a.m. 

The gentleman’s amendment would re- 
move this provision from the bill, and I 
presume would leave the practice that 
now is very confusing. It depends on 
where you are and for which Govern- 
ment agency you may be working as to 
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what your second- and third-shift pay 
differential is. It seems to me that the 
blue-collar workers of America ought to 
be told that wherever they work, when 
they work on the second shift or the 
third shift, they will get a differential. 
If the percentage which the subcommit- 
tee and the full committee thought were 
the best percentages are not the best 
percentages, consideration might be giv- 
en to amending it. 

But here we are saying that we do not 
want continued chaos and confusion. It 
was the majority opinion of the commit- 
tee, and the subcommittee chairman 
strongly feels that there should be a fair 
differential for second- and third-shift 
employees. I urge defeat of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. DERWINSKI) 
there were—ayes 27, noes 40. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BRASCO 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brasco: On 
page 40, line 20, add a new section at the end 
thereof to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10(a). Subchapter V of chapter 55 
of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
premium pay, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
“*§ 5550. Pay for Sunday and holiday work; 

employees of nonappropriated 
fund instrumentalities, Veterans’ 
Canteen Service 

“*An employee of the Veterans’ Canteen 
Service, Veterans Administration, or an em- 
ployee paid from nonappropriated funds of 
the Army and Air Force Exchange Service, 
Army and Air Force Motion Picture Service, 
Navy Ship's Stores Ashore, Navy exchanges, 
Marine Corps exchanges, Coast Guard ex- 
changes, or other instrumentalities of the 
United States under the jurisdiction of the 
armed forces conducted for the comfort, 
pleasure, contentment, and mental and 
physical improvement of personnel of the 
armed forces— 

“*(1) whose regular work schedule in- 
cludes an 8-hour period of service, a part of 
which is on Sunday, is entitled to additional 
pay at the rate of 25 percent of his hourly 
rate of basic pay for each hour of work per- 
formed during that 8-hour period of serv- 
ice; or 

“"(2) who performs work on a holiday 
designated by Federal statute or Executive 
Order, is entitled to pay at the rate of his 
basic pay, plus premium pay at a rate equal 
to the rate of his basic pay, for that holiday 
work which is not in excess of 8 hours 
or overtime work for such employee.’. 

“(b) The table of sections of subchapter 
V of chapter 55 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof— 
"<$ 5550. Pay for Sunday and holiday work; 

employees of nonappropriated 


fund instrumentalities, Vet- 
erans’ Canteen Service.’.” 


Mr. BRASCO (during the reading). I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with, that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD 
and open to amendment at any point, 
and I will, of course, explain the amend- 
ment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRASCO. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
understand that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, very simply, provides for Sunday 
and holiday work differential for the 
nonappropriated fund employees. 

Mr. BRASCO. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDERSON. And in keeping 
with the action of the Committee of the 
Whole in recent votes, this amendment 
certainly comes at a very timely and ap- 
propriate moment. I commend the gen- 
tleman, and, speaking for myself, the 
amendment will be very acceptable to 
me. I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from North Carolina for 
his very kind words. 

Mr. Chairman, this body chose to treat 
the employees who are being paid out of 
nonappropriated funds the same as em- 
ployees who are being paid out of appro- 
priated funds for the purpose of deter- 
mining the salaries they ought to re- 
ceive. I believe, certainly, that was a 
most equitable way of treating those who 
are in the employ of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I know there are some who 
question that premise, but in my opinion 
that is exactly what these employees 
are—Federal employees. 

This amendment would do no more 
than go down that road a little further 
by providing truly equal treatment be- 
tween those who are being paid out of 
appropriated funds and those who are 
being paid out of nonappropriated funds. 
What this amendment does is to estab- 
lish a 25-percent increase to a worker’s 
hourly rate for each hour of work per- 
formed on Sundays and double pay for 
employees working on holidays. 

Very simply, what this does is to treat 
both categories of employees in exactly 
the same manner. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRASCO, Certainly I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I 
wish all of the argument could be made 
at one time. This is not a remote situa- 
tion nor an amendment that is not 
meaningful. Just recently we had a post 
exchange open on Sunday. Do Members 
know what kind of pay the military and 
post exchange offices were going to give 
the employees for working from 1 o’clock 
until 6 o’clock on Sunday afternoon? 
They were going to give them time off, 
equal time off. 

Mr. BRASCO. That is exactly what 
this amendment seeks to correct. Let me 
say this in all sincerity. The strength 
and foundation of our Government has 
been in the way that it treats those who 
consent, to be governed by it. Particular 
emphasis has been placed on the matter 
of treating those people fairly and 
squarely in the area of protecting them 
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on something that is most vital and im- 
portant to their welfare, that is the 
amount of money they earn for a just 
day’s work. I can only say that during 
the course of the years it has been very 
evident that the Congress has promul- 
gated law after law with respect to pro- 
tecting this most precious thing, the 
money earned with which the people 
support themselves and their families. 
However, we have been less than fair in 
our treatment of those who are in the 
employ of the Federal Government. 
What we did here today in this bill goes 
a long way toward correcting some in- 
equities. The previous amendment would 
subject nonappropriated fund employees 
to the prevailing wages that are paid 
people locally, which was a step in the 
right direction. I submit by giving them 
the same treatment for work they per- 
form on Sundays and holidays as those 
who are being paid out of appropri- 
ated funds will certainly correct an ex- 
isting problem, and it will allow all in- 
equities to be corrected at one time. I 
urge all Members of this body to support 
this amendment. 

Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a bit amazed 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
would so quickly jump to accept this 
amendment. If it was so obviously cor- 
rect and needed, it should have been 
discussed in the subcommittee and 
should have been contained in the bill 
as it stands. 

Actually, this amendment is merely 
compounding the complication which 
the bill is causing for the post exchanges, 
for the servicemen and their families 
who use those facilities. 

I do believe that when we do not have 
a fair record of the facts and we do not 
understand the total impact of the lan- 
guage in the bill affecting these non- 
appropriated fund employees. If we add 
to it this extra feature which the com- 
mittee did not consider, I believe we will 
be compounding the complication. I 
would think the prudent thing to do 
would be to reject this amendment. Pru- 
dence would dictate that the amend- 
ment be rejected, and if the House will 
accept the language in the bill, certainly 
that would be a far enough step to take 
this afternoon. This new language, com- 
pletely without support by facts and fig- 
ures in its impact, I believe, is hasty 
legislation. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSEI. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BRASCO. It is obvious that the 
gentleman’s’ motto is, “Always put over 
until tomorrow what we can do today.” 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Especially when I 
fear damage. 

Mr. BRASCO. The gentleman men- 
tioned on two occasions during the 
course of this debate that if we pass the 
amendment which I propose—that we 
in some way were doing harm ¿o the de- 
pendents of those in the military and 
in fact those in the military them- 
selves. 

Is the gentleman suggesting that 
whatever benefit the military and their 
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dependents get out of the profits from 
these exchanges should be kept at the 
expense of denying to other Americans 
a living wage? 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Not at all. 

Mr. BRASCO. It seems to me that is 
what the gentleman is saying. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I am pleased the 
gentleman gives me the opportunity to 
make a rebuttal. 

Nobody is being denied a living wage. 
The people who are the employees dis- 
cussed here are the servicemen and their 
families, who are augmenting their basic 
wage. Nobody is denied a living wage 
under the existing system. 

I am pointing out, as the gentleman 
well knows, that especially the noncom- 
missioned officers, the rank and file mili- 
tary people, have taken for granted as a 
part of their fringe compensation, cer- 
tain services at reduced costs which are 
available in the PX’s, the noncommis- 
sioned officers clubs, the officers clubs, 
and so forth. This is accepted, standard 
procedure. Provisions in the bill itself 
raises a question as to just what will 
happen to these benefits in the future. 
The gentleman’s amendment, coming 
like a bolt out of the blue, may com- 
pletely complicate the factors as they 
apply to the benefits and to the accept- 
able procedures which the servicemen 
expect. 

I say that there is no foundation in 
testimony or in figures before our com- 
mittee to support this amendment. Ibe- 
lieve if it has the overpowering value 
suggested, the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee should hold immediate hearings 
and move it along. I do not believe we 
should accept it at this point. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I should like to an- 
swer the inquiry which the gentleman 
has raised. I can tell the gentleman very 
simply why it was not in the bill. 

I could not imagine a Federal employee 
being worked on a Sunday and not being 
given anything but equal time off. I did 
not know it until after this bill was re- 
ported and the rule was adopted and the 
House went into recess. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. In other words, our 
staff had not done its homework? 

Mr. HENDERSON. No. The military 
just began this operation that was 
brought to my attention during the pe- 
riod of recess. To be exact, it was on 
September 6, last Sunday. 

Now will the gentleman answer a ques- 
tion for me, as to whether he would 
adopt the previous amendment and say 
that they ought to be paid the local 
prevailing minimum wage? Surely the 
gentleman would not say that we ought 
to work Federal employees on Sunday 
and not give them anything but compen- 
satory time off. 

Does the gentleman know of any 
American industry or any good retailer 
anywhere in America who says to his 
people, “You work on Sunday, or you get 
fired if you don’t work on Sunday, and 
we will give you some time off.” 

Mr. DERWINSKI, May I compliment 
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the gentleman for finally sharing with 
the rest of us some information he has 
just acquired. I do wish the gentleman 
would establish proper lines of commu- 
nication with subcommittee members 
and I do wish the gentleman had made 
that a positive argument, quoting his in- 
formation. I wish that the staff would 
share its information and figures with 
all of us. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to ask 
one question. What is the price tag on 
this amendment? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I will tell you what 
my price tag is on it. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to know, and 
I do not want to take any further time of 
the House. I am sure the gentleman can 
give us the cost of this proposal. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I can answer that 
by saying if they will prevent the post 
exchange employees from working on 
Sundays, then it will not cost anything. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, that is not 
much of an answer. Cannot the gentle- 
man put any kind of a figure on this? Any 
kind of a figure. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The best informa- 
tion I have is there are now eight or nine. 
This is a growing practice. Just recently 
one in the Washington area, I under- 
stand, opened. Two in North Carolina 
opened since I have been here, 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DER WINSKI. It seems to me that 
this amendment has opened up a Pan- 
dora’s box of subject matter. I under- 
stand that our distinguished chairman 
now wishes to legislate blue laws. I am 
perfectly agreeable to debating the pros 
and cons of blue laws with him at some 
time, but that is not the argument here. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Let me make my 
position clear—this bill does not say that 
you do not work them on Sundays, but 
it says that if you do, you provide what 
they should be paid. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
North Carolina is well aware that offi- 
cers clubs and noncommissioned officers 
clubs have been operated for years and 
years. This is not something new. 

Did the gentleman make an effort to 
find out what it would cost? 

Mr. HENDERSON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, that is a service to 
the employees. This amendment would 
extend itself to the employees that are 
required to work in the major exchanges 
for these profitmaking organizations. 

Again I remind the gentleman it does 
not come out of the taxpayers’ pockets 
but only out of the profits of the post 
exchanges. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. I merely wish to 
observe that the gentleman is such a per- 
ceptive student of this entire program. 
I know he realizes when these profits that 
are being so vigorously attacked disap- 
pear, the servicemen and their depend- 
ents will have to dig into their pockets to 
make up the difference. So we will have 
to. be careful that this does not become 
a two-edged sword. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Brasco) there 
were—ayes 51, noes 32. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to highly 
commend my friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
HENDERSON), for his leadership in bring- 
ing this bill to the floor. I believe all 
of the North Carolina delegation well 
realizes the impact this legislation will 
have on my congressional district. I 
was impressed by the comments that 
were made concerning the PX’s and 
base exchanges because, as the gentle- 
man knows, I have in my congressional 
district Fort Bragg, Pope Air Force Base, 
and the Sunny Point Ocean Terminal 
Ammunition Depot. 

Incidentally, the largest PX in the 
continental United States, on the basis 
of annual dollar volume, is at Fort Bragg, 
NC. 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose in taking 
this time is to direct the attention of the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee to a situation that is now taking 
place at the ammunition uploading de- 
pot. As the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, I am sure, knows the problem in- 
volyes the men who are assigned to the 
firefighting ship crews on a full-time 
basis so as to provide fire protection to 
this terminal facility as well as to the 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
explosives that move out of that ocean 
terminal, and are truly identified as Gov- 
ernment employees. The chairman will 
recall that in June of this year in an 
exchange of correspondence with the 
gentleman I received his assurances that 
his subcommittee would go into the ques- 
tions raised by the employees who oper- 
ate these firefighting boats under these 
very hazardous conditions. And I would 
like to have the gentleman’s comments 
on that. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very aware of the gentleman’s in- 
tense interest in the legislation before 
us, and especially with respect to the 
hazardous duty of the firemen serving in 
the ammunition loading depot, as well as 
elsewhere in the Nation, as the gentle- 
man revealed in an exchange of corre- 
spondence earlier this year, and I am 
very happy at this time to reaffirm to the 
gentleman that just as soon as our sub- 
committee concludes this legislation that 
we will give very serious attention both 
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by way of study and certainly hopeful 
early hearings on the legislation that the 
gentleman from North Carolina has in- 
troduced covering this very subject. 

Mr. LENNON. I thank the gentleman 
from North Carolina, because on March 
19, of this year I introduced H.R. 16584 
in the House that would give these em- 
ployees this much deserved equity. Also 
a bill was introduced in early April in 
the Senate to do the same thing. The 
question was raised earlier as to whether 
or not this bill which was introduced in 
the House and the companion bill in the 
Senate would be germane if offered as 
an amendment to H.R. 17809. 

And after consultation with the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina and other 
members of the subcommittee, and rec- 
ognizing that this matter had not been 
considered, and that there had been no 
hearings, I refrained from taking that 
action. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further for one more 
comment? 

Mr. LENNON, I yield further to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I certainly thought 
at the time that the bill the gentleman 
introduced here in the House, and the 
one in the Senate, had great merit to 
them, and that the executive depart- 
ment and the Department of Defense 
would pay a lot of attention to them and 
determine whether or not this was haz- 
ardous duty, and it is my opinion that 
they could take such action and give 
proper pay for such duty. 

And further, after the movement of 
the nerve gas, the entire membership of 
this body, after studying the matter, 
ought to appreciate that this is hazard- 
ous duty, and is a day-by-day function 
in that location. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, if I 
might ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. HENDERSON) one other 
question: 

Has your subcommittee asked the DOD 
and other affected agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, including the Civil 
Service Commission, to take any position 
with respect to the legislation that I 
introduced? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I can assure the 
gentleman that we have asked for re- 
ports. I regret that I cannot give you the 
result of them from memory but I cer- 
tainly will provide that information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brooxs, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 17809) to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates 
of pay for prevailing rate employees of 
the Government, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 1182, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the Derwinski 
amendment that would have repealed 
the Monroney Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment to the 
Committee amendment? 

If not, the Chair will put them en 
gros. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 26, strike out all of clause (4); be- 
ginning in line 5 down through line 22, and 
renumber the succeeding clauses. 


The question was taken and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. DERWINSKI) 
there were—ayes 40, noes 61. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment as amended. 
The committee amendment 

amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
a car and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves to recommit the bill H.R. 


17809 to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 231, nays 90, not voting 109, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 287] 


Abbitt 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Annunzio 
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Kluczynski 
Koch 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Howard 

Hunt 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Anderson, Ill. 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hastings 
Hosmer 

Jonas 

Kleppe 


Mayne 
Miller, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—109 


Evans, Colo, Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Long, La. 
Lowenstein 
Lujan 
McCulloch 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 


Jones, Tenn. 
Kuykendall Roudebush 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Horton for, with Mr. Morton against. 
Mr. Pryor of Arkansas for, with Mr. Burle- 
son of Texas against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Biester. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Beall of Maryland. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Skubitz. 

Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Hull with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. White with Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr, Edwards 
of Alabama. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Harvey. 

Mr, Corman with Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Ottinger with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Gubser. 


Dowdy with Mr. Hutchinson. 
Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Landgrebe. 
Rees with Mr. Diggs. 
Lowenstein with Mr. Powell. 
Landrum with Mr. Cramer. 
Daniel of Virginia with Mr. Buchanan. 
Evans of Colorado with Mr. Watson. 
Fountain with Mr. Clancy. 
Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Brock. 
Griffin with Mr. Thompson of Georgia. 
Hagan with Mr. Blackburn. 
Rivers with Mr. Cowger. 
Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Lujan. 
Sisk with Mr. Goldwater. 
Stephens with Mr. Collier. 
O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Bush. 
Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Weicker. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Pollock. 
Jones of Alabama with Mr. Scherle. 
Pepper with Mr. Sebelius. 
Van Deerlin with Mrs. Chisholm. 
Young with Mr. Price of Texas. 
Melcher with Mr. Quie. 
Alexander with Mr. Rousselot. 
Baring with Mr. Schneebell. 
Ashley with Mr. Schwengel. 
Feighan with Mr. Stubblefield. 
Flynt with Mr. Roudebush. 
St Germain with Mr. Tunney. 
Satterfield with Mr. Symington. 
Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Hungate. 
Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 


Mr. SCHADEBERG changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 
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Mr. COUGHLIN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, H.R. 17809, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


REGULATION OF CREDIT CARD 
MAILINGS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 1046 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1046 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
16542) to amend title 39, United States 
Code, to regulate the mailing of unsolicited 
credit cards, and for other purposes, After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. After the 
passage of H.R. 16542, it shall then be in order 
in the House to take from the Speaker's table 
the bill S. 721 and to move to strike all after 
the enacting clause of the said Senate bill 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions con- 
tained in H.R. 16542 as passed by the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Hawaii is recognized for 1 hour. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MATSUNAGA 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Matsunaca: On 
page 2, strike out all of the last sentence, 

with “After the passage of” in 

line 6 and ending with the period in line 11. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr.SmitrH) pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1046 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
16542 to amend the United States Code 
to regulate the mailing of unsolicited 
credit cards, and for other purposes. 
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The purpose of H.R. 16542 is to mini- 
mize the possibility of theft from the 
mails of unsolicited credit cards by re- 
quiring that such mailings be by regis- 
tered mail. 

The legislation amends the United 
States Code to provide that a credit card 
is nonmailable unless it has been solic- 
ited, is a replacement for one previously 
issued or lost, mislaid, or stolen, and is 
being returned to the addressee. Any un- 
solicited card must be sent by registered 
mail, with return receipt requested, with 
delivery restricted to the addressee, and 
the envelope must show the name and 
address of the sender and such notice as 
may be prescribed by the Postmaster 
General. 

A penalty is prescribed for each viola- 
tion in the amount of $1,000 maximum. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1046 in order that H.R. 
16542 may be considered. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield. myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of saving 
time I will say that the gentleman from 
Hawaii (Mr. Matsunca) has adequately 
explained this bill and I will extend my 
remarks on the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ERLENBORN) for 
bringing to our attention a matter which 
I have been more or less fussing about 
for the last year; that is, the language 
which we have agreed to strike from the 
rule, which says that after the passage 
of the bill, “it shall then be in order in 
the House to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill S. 721 and to move to strike 
all after the enacting clause of the said 
Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof the 
provisions contained in H.R. 16542 as 
passed by the House.” 

If Members will read the second para- 
graph under clause 3, rule XXVIII, the 
second paragraph has to do with prece- 
dents and they will find that once this 
happens then the conferees can put most 
anything in the bill they wish to, whether 
it is germane to anything passed by the 
House or by the Senate, and it will come 
back to us, and it is made in order. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
Sisk) has sent to me a suggested change 
in that rule which we are going to bring 
to the attention of the House next week 
in connection with the reorganization 
bill, which we hope will confine the ac- 
tivities of the conferees to what has been 
passed by the House and by the Senate, 
within those two outside and inside lim- 
its, so the two bodies will not be able to 
bring in any legislation in the bill which 
was not considered by either the House 
or the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I do urge the adoption of 
the rule. 

The purpose of the bill is to minimize 
the likelihood of theft from the mails of 
unsolicited credit cards. 

The bill seeks to achieve this by pro- 
viding a new category of nonmailable 
items. A credit card of any kind is de- 
clared: to be nonmailable unless the 
card— 

First, is requested by the addressee; or 

Second, is a replacement card for one 
previously issued to the addressee; or 
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Third, if the card was lost or stolen 
previously, it is being returned to the 
addressee by mail; or 

Fourth, if the card is unsolicited, it is 
sent by registered mail with delivery re- 
stricted to the named addressee and a 
return receipt is requested showing to 
whom, when, and where delivered, and is 
sent in an envelope bearing on its face 
the name and address of the sender, 
along with such notice as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe. 

For each violation of these provisions, 
a sender is liable for a fine of $1,000. 

As our society comes more and more to 
rely on credit cards, the mailing of un- 
solicited cards has become normal busi- 
ness procedure for many business firms 
and banks. Losses inevitably result from 
such indiscriminate mailing policies, and 
the cost of these losses are just as in- 
evitably passed on to the ultimate con- 
sumer in the form of higher prices. Esti- 
mates of such losses annually range from 
$50 to $150 million. 

Additionally, persons receiving un- 
solicited credit cards are often those 
persons who are not wise and prudent 
purchasers. Such a temptation should 
not be indiscriminately placed in their 
hands. 

The bill seeks to reduce these problems 
significantly by requiring that credit 
cards be sent by registered mail. This will 
reduce the possibility of theft because 
such mail is sent in locked mailbags. By 
requiring a named addressee and a re- 
turn receipt, the chances of theft will be 
likewise reduced. The cost of this type 
of procedure will help insure that only 
credit-worthy persons will receive such 
cards through the mails. 

Finally, the bill authorizes the Post- 
master General to require a notice on the 
envelope of such mailings to show that 
an unsolicited credit card is contained 
therein. 

The Post Office Department supports 
the legislation, pointing out that the cost 
of mailing by registered mail—$1.36— 
may very well stop such mailings com- 
pletely. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System opposes the bill. It does 
not believe the current situation requires 
such strict limitations on the mailing 
of unsolicited credit cards. It points out 
that many banks would be seriously 
handicapped in expanding their credit 
card programs, thus giving banks al- 
ready in the field protected advantage. 

There are no minority views. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN). 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
from Hawaii for offering the amendment 
which I intended to offer if the members 
of the Rules Committee themselves did 
not. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
SMITH) I believe has quite thoroughly 
described the effect of the language 
which has been stricken from the rule. 
If this language had been left in the rule 
and the Senate bill were then amended 
by substituting the language of the 
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House bill and sent to conference, under 
the rules and under the precedents, the 
conference committee would have been 
free to put in this bill almost anything 
that would have been germane and that 
could have been offered in either the 
House or the Senate. It would not have 
been at all limited to the bill passed by 
the House or passed by the Senate. 

I believe most of us have felt that the 
conference committee had these re- 
straints, that the conference committee 
could not write new legislation in the 
conference. But in the past several years 
there have been too many instances in 
which altogether new legislation was 
written by the conference committee, 
and the House and the Senate have had 
only two alternatives—to accept the new 
legislation as written by the conference 
committee or to reject the conference 
report and send the whole matter back 
to conference. 

I hope this will be a precedent of the 
House now, so that we will not include 
this sort of language in the rules sent by 
the Rules Committee to the House for 
the consideration of bills in the future. 
Or, as suggested by the gentleman from 
California, that the rules of the House 
themselves may be amended in the re- 
organization bill to see that the kinds of 
restraints we all understand to be im- 
posed upon the conference committee 
will be imposed in the future to protect 
us in our legislative function. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 16542) to amend title 39, 
United States Code, to regulate the mail- 
ing of unsolicited credit cards, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 16542 with Mr. 
STEED in the chair. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Dutsx1), 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE), 
will be recognized for 1 hour. The Chair 
eee the gentleman from New 

ork. 

Mr, DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such. time as I may. consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 16542, a bill to restrict the mailing 
of unsolicited credit cards. 

I believe that a vote in support of this 
bill is a vote in support of the American 
consumer. 

The security requirements in this bill 
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will protect the American public from 
large scale theft of unsolicited credit 
card mailings. 

Further, these security requirements 
will, in turn, reduce the number of such 
mailings. At the same time, this bill will 
not interfere in any way with normal 
provision, renewal, and replacement of 
credit cards requested by individuals or 
companies. 

This legislation from my committee 
received unanimous support both in the 
full committee and in the Postal Opera- 
tions Subcommittee. It is indeed biparti- 
san legislation. 

Unsolicited and unwanted credit cards 
have been sent through the mails to mil- 
lions of Americans. 

In the too many cases where these un- 
solicited credit cards have been stolen, 
the mail patron did not learn of his loss 
until he received a bill from the credit 
card company perhaps a month to 6 
weeks later. 

One victim from my State was a 96- 
year-old widow, living on social secu- 
rity, who. received a bill from a credit 
card company for several thousand dol- 
lars. She had asked for no account with 
the company—it was established by an 
unsolicited credit card in her name 
which had been stolen from the mails. 

The pending bill will protect the pub- 
lic from such thefts by providing: First, 
credit cards are classed as unmailable 
matter unless they are requested specifi- 
cally by the receiving party or involve re- 
newals or proper replacements; second, 
unsolicited credit card mailings can be 
sent only by restricted delivery to the ad- 
dressee. The Postal Service will prescribe 
regulations to insure personal delivery, 
plus proof of when, where, and to whom 
the card-carrying envelope is delivered; 
and, third, any additional costs resulting 
from the nondelivery of the unsolicited 
mailing and its return to the mailer must 
be borne by the mailer. 

There is one additional requirement: 
This directs that a notice be printed on 
the face of the envelope explaining that 
the mailing contains an unsolicited credit 
card and that the addressee may refuse 
to accept the mailing. 

Under present conditions, unsolicited 
credit card mailings can be—and often 
are—disguished in order to gain accept- 
ance into the home. While the proposed 
careful security delivery system will give 
maximum protection to these mailings, 
we still need to guard against disguised 
envelopes. 

The total cost of each mailing of un- 
solicited credit cards under present rates 
and procedures would be at least $1.71. 
It is not possible at this time to forecast 
the cost to be set by the new Postal 
Service. 

As for violations, the bill provides 
criminal penalties of up to $1,000 for each 
instance. 

As will be apparent to the Members 
in referring to the bill and report, this 
bill was reported from our committee be- 
fore enactment of the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act which the President signed into 
law on August 12. 

Thus the bill, as reported, applies to 
the current version of title 39 of the 

CXVI——1945—Part 23 
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United States Code, which will be re- 
placed by the Postal Reorganization Act. 
Therefore, we have redrafted the pend- 
ing bill on a technical basis to conform 
to the new title 39 which will come into 
effect next year, at least by August 12. 

There are no changes in substance, 
only the technical changes needed to 
conform to the new law. 

When the general debate is concluded 
and we proceed under the 5-minute rule, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Nix) will propose an amendment in the 
nature of a-substitute. I urge support of 
the amendment which conforms fully 
with the original intent of our commit- 
tee, as well as the subcommittee. 

I want to congratulate the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Postal Opera- 
tions, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Nrx), for sponsoring this legisla- 
tion and the members of our committee 
for their support. I particularly commend 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Han- 
LEY), a member of our full committee, 
for his special concern and leadership in 
this matter. 

I urge the House to support this needed 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. PATMAN). 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
wholehearted support of H.R. 16542, and 
I commend the chairman of the full 
committee, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Dutsk1) and the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Nrx), for bringing 
this legislation to the floor. I also salute 
the author of the bill, my colleague (Mr. 
Haney), who also serves as a very able 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

There are a number of problem areas 
that arise in connection with the use 
and distribution of credit cards. But 
perhaps the most important question 
that needs to be explored is the reliance 
upon unsolicited credit card mailings, a 
tactic which is increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate. 

In 1967, I introduced legislation to 
curb the unsolicited distribution of bank 
credit cards. Hearings were held on this 
legislation before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in November of that 
year. Unfortunately, we were unable to 
take action on the legislation because 
the three bank regulatory agencies—the 
Federal Reserve System, the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation—all op- 
posed the legislation, even though Miss 
Betty Furness, Special Assistant to the 
President for Consumer Affairs, strongly 
supported the legislation and said the 
bill “would make a major contribution 
to a secure consumer marketplace.” 

The bank regulatory agencies, al- 
though admitting that there were prob- 
lems with bank credit cards, did not feel 
that the problems were significant 
enough to call for legislation. More than 
2 years have passed since that initial 
hearing on credit cards, and the prob- 
lems and abuses of credit cards have con- 
tinued to mount. Recently, the Federal 
Trade Commission held hearings on 
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credit cards because it too was concerned 
about the problems that have arisen with 
the plastic debt package. However, the 
Federal Trade Commission does not have 
jurisdiction over the banking industry 
and several other industries such as the 
airlines. Since that hearing, a represent- 
ative of President Nixon’s administration 
has suggested that all credit cards should 
be regulated and I strongly endorse such 
a proposal. No sooner had the Nixon ad- 
ministration proposal been made than 
the Federal Reserve System made it clear 
that it would not go along with any pro- 
posals that in any way would regulate 
bank credit cards. In a speech before the 
Seattle Clearinghouse Association on 
September 23 of last year, Federal Re- 
pace System Governor Andrew Brimmer 
said: 

Furthermore there appears to be no rea- 
son to change the Board's position that the 
System has adequate supervisory power gov- 
erning the development of bank credit card 
programs and does not see any necessity for 
special legislation to limit or control bank 
credit cards. 


Of course, it is not unusual for the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to operate on a 
course different from that of the admin- 
istration in power and, once again, we 
are seeing why the independence of the 
Federal Reserve System is a major deter- 
rent to an effective government. 


CONSUMERS WANT REGULATION—BANKS DO NOT 


We know that the Federal Reserve 
System wants no change in the present 
handling of credit cards. But the Federal 
Reserve System, it must be remembered, 
speaks only for the bankers, mostly big 
bankers. Since I introduced legislation to 
regulate bank credit cards, I have re- 
ceived numerous letters from consumers 
supporting the legislation. I have not re- 
ceived a single letter from a consumer 
group or an individual consumer oppos- 
ing the legislation. In fact, virtually 
every consumer group that I can think of 
favors Federal credit card legislation. 

The Federal Reserve System also does 
not believe that credit cards are respon- 
sible for financial difficulties such as the 
marked increase in personal bankrupt- 
cies. The Federal Reserve System is thus 
in sharp disagreement with Royal Jack- 
son, Chief of the Bankruptcy Division, 
Administration Office of the U.S. Courts. 
Testifying before a credit card hearing in 
the other body, Mr. Jackson said that a 
prohibition against sending unsolicited 
credit cards would reduce the rate of 
consumer bankruptcies. 

Mr. Jackson still believes that there is 
a direct correlation between heavy credit 
card use and personal bankruptcies. He 
added that bankruptcy referees around 
the country are more concerned about 
the problem now because of the con- 
tinued increase in personal bankrupt- 
cies. He added that the problem will not 
be solved until legislation or regulation 
controlling the distribution of credit 
cards is enacted. 

REGISTERED MAIL COSTS WOULD 

PROHIBITIVE 

I am impressed by Mr. Jackson's state- 
ment and I feel that the first step toward 
correcting the problem would be the en- 
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actment of Congressman HANLEy’s bill. 
According to the Federal Reserve, some 
banks have adopted the policy of sending 
credit cards via registered mail—a pro- 
cedure which would be required under 
the Hanley bill. The main objection to 
the use of registered mail appears to be 
the cost. According to Governor Brim- 
mer, one bank is reported to have spent 
an average of 80 cents per mailing to 
distribute its cards by registered mail. 
Perhaps the Federal Reserve System 
feels that an expenditure of 80 cents per 
card is prohibitive but actually it is a 
very small expenditure when compared 
against the profit potential of the card. 

For example, at the end of July 1969, 
there was $1.7 billion outstanding in 
bank credit card plans. And during the 
period from January to July of 1969, 
there was an average of $1.4 billion out- 
standing during any given 30-day period. 
The banks charge the credit card holder 
14% percent a month on the unpaid bal- 
ance or a total of 18 percent a year an- 
nual interest charge. Not only do the 
banks collect from the purchaser but the 
bank acts as a double tollgate operator 
and also collects from the merchant in 
the form of a discount which ranges as 
high as 7 percent of the purchase price. 
Thus, if a merchant sells a $100 item to 
a customer who uses a bank credit card 
to pay for the item, the bank will reim- 
burse the merchant for only $93, keeping 
the $7 as its discount fee. 

The bank is collecting 18 percent from 
the consumer and 7 percent from the 
merchant or a total of 25 percent in the 
form of interest or discounts. The 25 per- 
cent collected on $1.4 billion, the average 


monthly balance during 1969, comes to 
$350 million. It would appear to me that 
with this kind of profit picture, the 
banks, or for that matter any credit card 
distributor, could easily absorb the cost 
of processing credit card distribution 
through registered mail. 


FEDERAL RESERVE CRITICISM IS SO MUCH 
BLUESK YING 

The other objection that the Federal 
Reserve has against using registered mail 
for distribution purposes is one of the 
most ludicrous that can be imagined. 
This is what Governor Brimmer had to 
say about the distribution of credit cards 
through registered mail: 

Since registered mail must be accepted by a 
responsible person at the address indicated, 
in many cases this means that the potential 
card holder must make a special effort to pick 
up the letter at his post office. Not infre- 
quently this means taking time off from work 
(many times without pay), incurring trans- 
portation costs and other inconveniences. 
Consequently, the actual cost to potential 
card holders may be substantially greater 
than that borne by the sending bank. 


If this body accepts Governor Brim- 
mer’s premise, it should immediately 
take action to do away with all registered 
mail since it is Governor Brimmer’s con- 
tention that registered mail works a 
great hardship on the recipient and may 
be even a major factor in lost man-hours 
in the work force. 

Mr. Chairman, we must work our way 
through the smokescreen being laid 
down by the Federal Reserve System and 
take action on the credit card problem. 
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Day by day, the use and abuse of credit 
cards increases. 

On September 30, 1967, there were only 
197 banks with credit card plans and 
the total outstanding in this area 
amounted to only $633 million. But on 
June 30 of last year, 699 banks had 
established plans and the amount of 
credit outstanding has more than dou- 
bled to $1.7 billion. We cannot hope to 
control spending as long as credit card 
regulation is lacking. Nor can we have 
an effective bank supervision and regu- 
lation without adequate safeguards. We 
are in one of the most inflationary pe- 
riods in our history and spending at all 
levels must be reduced if we are to find 
an end to inflation. But we will never 
solve that problem if credit card opera- 
tions, particularly banks, encourage 
widespread, unlimited credit card ex- 
penditures. 

Congressman Haney has said that 
“credit card convenience has become a 
credit card menace.” And he has aptly 
described the situation. The banks are 
not offering a convenience—they are 
selling debt and they are packaging debt 
in a highly attractive form that not only 
has helped the banking industry to col- 
lect record profits but to drive personal 
bankruptcies to an all-time high. 

Virtually every letter that I have re- 
ceived from consumers complaining 
about unsolicited credit cards wanted to 
know why there was no legislation to 
curb this invasion of privacy. Today, Mr. 
Chairman, this body has an opportunity 
to answer those letters, and I hope very 
shortly that I will be able to tell the 
people who have written me that the 
House of Representatives has taken ac- 
tion to help those people who have come 
to Congress seeking our assistance. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Nrx). 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 16542, 
a bill to restrict the mailing of unso- 
licited credit cards by requiring that 
such mailings be by secured mail to the 
addressee only, return receipt requested, 
was supported unanimously in the Sub- 
committee on Postal Operations and in 
the full Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

At the conclusion of general debate, 
I will offer a perfecting substitute 
amendment which will conform this bill 
to Public Law 91-375, which was ap- 
proved by the Congress in mid-August 
1970. H.R. 16542 was ordered reported to 
the House on March 26, 1970. The postal 
reorganization bill was enacted in mid- 
August and it is necessary to redesignate 
the paragraph and section of this bill, 
and to fit H.R. 16542 into the new title 
39, U.S. Code which will result from the 
enactment of postal reform. 

The Subcommittee on Postal Opera- 
tions held 4 days of hearings, heard 23 
witnesses, including 12 Members of Con- 
gress. We also received 17 communica- 
tions from prominent State officials as 
well as seven statements which were en- 
tered in the record. One of our witnesses, 
Attorney General Louis Lefkowitz, of 
New York, successfully sponsored in the 
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New York State Legislature a bill signed 
in May by Governor Rockefeller which 
makes the distribution of unsolicited 
credit cards a crime. 

At least 13 States have statutes regu- 
lating or eliminating the use of unso- 
licited credit cards. These States are 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Alaska, and New Mexico. Basically the 
States approach the problem by limiting 
the liability of credit card holders. 

During November of 1969 the New 
England Bankcard Association mailed 2 
million unsolicited credit cards. This type 
of mailing has resulted in children, 
bankrupts, and other irresponsibles re- 
ceiving credit cards. Indeed, it has done 
more than that, it has resulted in creat- 
ing an entire new industry for organized 
crime. 

Stolen credit cards can be sold by 
thieves on the black market for $50 to 
$500. These cards are then used to run 
up huge bills and a stolen unsolicited 
credit card gives comparative safety to 
the thief because the mail patron in 
whose name the card is drawn does not 
know what has been done until a month 
to 6 weeks later when the credit card 
issuer sends him his first bill. 

Every year $150 to $200 million in 
fraud losses are accumulated through the 
use of stolen credit cards. The greatest 
source of stolen credit cards is the mass 
mailing of unsolicited credit cards and 
the theft of such credit cards directly 
from the Postal Service or from home 
mailboxes. 

The yearly loss of $150 to $200 million 
through the fraudulent use of stolen 
credit cards is the fault of the companies 
involved because it is impossible to pro- 
tect the public and the mailer from theft 
when mailings are made by the millions. 

As stated above, a great source of 
theft is that from individual mailboxes 
and since entire areas are blanketed with 
these unsolicited credit cards mailings a 
thief merely has to go from mailbox to 
mailbox in order to accumulate a large 
supply of these unsolicited credit cards 
which can be sold for the first time at 
$50 to $100 each. In Brooklyn, N.Y., a 
mere 26 stolen unsolicited credit cards 
were used to run up $200,000 in fraud- 
ulent sales. Two brothers in Chicago used 
stolen credit cards to build up a $500,000 
profit. 

Credit card companies are not par- 
ticularly concerned about these losses 
because they charge cardholders 18 per- 
cent interest a year on the unpaid bal- 
ance. In order to delay payment they 
send out confusing bills which list the 
true total in one corner of the bill and 
then list a comparatively small amount 
as the amount due. 

Merchants are pressured into joining 
credit card plans because they know that 
mass mailings have gone to practically 
every household in their neighborhood. 

This 18-percent interest charge to the 
cardholder and the 7-percent discount 
charge to the merchant results in a 25- 
percent increase in prices. This is true 
because credit card plans are not exclu- 
sive, they are sold to every merchant in 
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an area so that no one merchant can 
gain any advantage by a higher volume 
of business. He can only raise his prices 
to gain his discount back, and the great 
mass of people who fall into the credit 
card habit must rely on credit cards in 
order to make purchases, because their 
extra income has been siphoned off into 
interest charges. The average American 
family according to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, pays 23 percent of its income after 
taxes in interest charges which is equal 
to the tax payments to all governments 
by the average American family. 

One of the greatest causes of inflation 
today is the credit card industry. Their 
greed is such that almost every bank- 
ruptcy referee in the country reported 
in a recent survey that bankrupts going 
through bankruptcy and almost every 
bankrupt had gotten into trouble with 
credit cards. 

A 5-year-old boy in Tampa, Fla., re- 
ceived two credit cards, either one of 
which entitled him to travel around the 
world. A 9-year-old boy in Massachu- 
setts received a credit card which entitled 
him to open credit of $300. Strikers in 
a New York State city received two credit 
cards in their homes around Christmas 
time, after they had been out on strike 
for 2 months. Among the many tragic 
examples encountered was the theft of 
an unsolicited credit card by an alcoholic 
whose name was the same as his son. 
He bankrupted his son’s family and went 
to an insane asylum as the result of the 
use of the unsolicited credit card and his 
son had no idea what had happened un- 
til he was faced with huge bills a month 
or more later. 

ANALYSIS OF H.R. 16542 


H.R. 16542 amends section 4001 of 
title 39, U.S. Code, by adding a new sub- 
section (d) at the end of that section, 
which makes all credit cards nonmail- 
able unless they have been applied for or 
are replacement credit cards. A commit- 
tee amendment will broaden this excep- 
tion to include renewal or substitute 
credit cards which are issued when a 
company merges. 

This leaves, then, unsolicited credit 
cards as being nonmailable unless they 
are: 

First, forwarded by registered mail; 

Second, with delivery restricted to ad- 
dressee only; 

Third, with return receipt requested. 

Fourth, showing to whom, when, and 
where delivered; 

Fifth, only upon agreement by the is- 
suer of the card or other sender to pay 
to the Post Office Department an addi- 
tional charge fixed by the Postmaster 
General to cover the cost of return to 
the issuer or other sender if not de- 
livered. 

According to Post Office Department 
Notice 59, issued July 14, 1969, registered 
mail service cost 80 cents, restricted de- 
livery costs an additional 50 cents and 
the return receipt showing to whom, 
when, and addressee where delivered 
costs 35 cents for a total additional cost 
per mailing of $1.65. 

In addition, the mailer must indicate 
on the envelope or cover subject to the 
Postmaster General's order, notice that 
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the mailing contains an unsolicited 
credit card, which may be refused by the 
addressee. This notice is necessary so 
that the mail patron will not unwittingly 
accept the mailing and the notice does 
not detract from the safety of the mail- 
ing because the unsolicited credit card 
mailing will be signed for upon entry into 
the postal system, proceed through the 
system in locked mail bags, and be per- 
sonally delivered to the addressee in 
order to avoid theft from the mailbox. 

A penalty is provided for by amending 
chapter 83 of title 18, United States Code, 
by adding immediately after section 1734 
a new section 1734(a). This section pro- 
vides for a criminal sanction which con- 
sists of criminal fines of up to $1,000 for 
each mailing in violation of the legisla- 
tion. Criminal fines are provided for since 
it is very difficult to prove personal re- 
sponsibility in a corporate structure and 
jail sentences become very difficult to 
impose. 

The effective date of this legislation is 
set out in section 3, page 3, line 22, the 
effective date of the legislation is 6 
months after enactment. 

NECESSITY 


This legislation is necessary because 
the key to the unsolicited credit card 
business is the mass mailing of the cards. 

It is necessary to protect the efficacy 
of State statutes by controlling the mail- 
ing of the cards which are in violation 
of State statutes. 

It is necessary to protect mail patrons 
against the theft of unsolicited credit 
cards from the patron’s own mailbox or 
the postal system, since the credit rating 
of the individual is more important to 
him than paying a bill which he does not 
in fact owe. If an individual refuses to 
pay even an unjust debt, a negative entry 
in credit bureau files may destroy his 
credit rating, prevent the purchase of 
housing or transportation, and may even 
lead to the loss of an individual’s job. 

Finally, it is necessary to protect the 
integrity of the mail service. I urge the 
passage of H.R. 16542. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NIX. I am very happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, there 
is no question in my mind—and I am sure 
there is none in the minds of other Mem- 
bers of the House—that the American 
people are deeply concerned over what 
they regard as threats to their individual 
economic well-being by the mailing of 
unsolicited credit cards. Our mail attests 
to that fear. Enough individual consum- 
ers have been billed for merchandise they 
did not buy, on credit card accounts they 
did not use, to convince them that the 
practice of mailing unsolicited credit 
cards is wrong and should be stopped. 
The theft rate is high. Even more worri- 
some is the fact that once a card is mailed 
out—whether or not it is ever used by 
the recipient or by anyone else, and even 
if the card itself is destroyed—an ac- 
count has been opened in the name of the 
person to whom the card was sent. This 
account bears a computerized number. 
And computers make mistakes. And con- 
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sumers are experiencing many hardships 
by erroneous information in credit bu- 
reau files about debts they did not.con- 
tract for and do not owe. 

So an unsolicited credit card which has 
been received in the mail, cut into pieces 
and made useless and never used, can 
nevertheless become the vehicle for a 
subsequent billing from the credit card 
company for merchandise bought by 
someone else under a completely differ- 
ent account number. Evidence of this 
type of billing error involving credit card 
account numbers which were never used 
by anyone is documented in the hearings 
conducted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion at 12 different parts of the hearing 
record, according to the FTC's report of 
its study which led to the issuance of a 
trade regulation order prohibiting the 
mailing of unsolicited credit cards. Fur- 
thermore, the theft of unsolicited cards 
has made thousands of consumers the 
object of abusive collection efforts they 
bitterly resent. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Consumer Affairs which would customar- 
ily have jurisdiction in the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency over 
legislation dealing with credit cards, I 
am, of course, intensely interested in this 
whole issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Postal 
Operations whether he feels that H.R. 
16542, if enacted in this form, would 
supersede and, in effect, repeal the trade 
regulation rule of the Federal Trade 
Commission which went into effect May 
18 prohibiting the mailing of unsolicited 
credit cards? H.R. 16542 permits such 
mailings if sent by registered mail with 
a notification on the envelope that it 
contains a credit card which can be re- 
fused by the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The FTC trade regulation rule 
does not permit that. I have obtained 
from the FTC a letter which indicates 
that H.R. 16542, by permitting the mail- 
ing of unsolicited credit cards by regis- 
tered mail, would have a “preemptive 
effect” on the FTC rule, and, in effect, re- 
peal it. 

My letter to Commission Chairman 
Miles W. Kirkpatrick and Acting Com- 
mission Chairman Everette MacIntyre’s 
reply read as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Sus- 
COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER AF- 
FAIRS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C., August 25, 1970. 
Hon, Mines W. KIRKPATRICK, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN KIRKPATRICK: It seems only 
yesterday that I was writing to Mr. Caspar 
W. Weinberger congratulating him on his 
assumption of the chairmanship of the Com- 
mission and offering to cooperate in every 
way possible in the work of the Commission, 
particularly on consumer issues and specifi- 
cally on the FTC's activities in connection 
with enforcement of the Federal Truth in 
Lending Act. Mr. Weinberger impressed all of 
us on this Subcommittee when he testified 
before us in behalf of H.R. 16340, the Fair 
Credit Reporting bill on which we are now 
working, and we were sorry to see him leave 


the FTC after such a promising start. I now 
want to take this opportunity to extend my 


best wishes to you in undertaking what you 
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certainly have had full opportunity to dis- 
cover is a most difficult assignment in gov- 
ernment, and also a most vital one. 

I hope you will feel free to contact me at 
any time on problems you encounter within 
the jurisdiction of this Subcommittee, such 
as on Truth in Lending, or on any other 
matter you feel I would be interested as a 
consumer-oriented Member of Congress. 

In addition to expressing my congratula- 
tions on your confirmation by the Senate 
yesterday, I would like to use this means 
to’ ask for some guidance on some questions 
which would have occurred to me concern- 
ing a bill scheduled for House consideration 
after the present recess, It is H.R. 16542, 
authorizing the distribution by registered 
mail only of unsolicited cards. 

I am interested in knowing whether this 
bill, as reported by the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, last March 
prior to the order of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission prohibiting the distribution of un- 
solicited credit cards, in effect repeals the 
FTC rule. It is my feeling that it would do 
so, but I would like the judgment of the 
FTC on this matter. Unlike the Senate- 
passed S. 721, which I believe writes into 
law what the Commission has proposed— 
with additional consumer safeguards—am 1 
correct that H.R. 16542 would go in the other 
direction ‘by permitting what the FTC order 
now prohibits? 

Sincerely yours, 
Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, Third District, Mo. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., September 2, 1970. 

Hon, Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Consumer Af- 
fairs, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mapam CHARMAN: Mr. Kirkpatrick 
has asked me to reply to the portion of your 
letter of August 25, 1970, in which you pose 
questions concerning the relationship be- 
tween H.R. 16542, a bill to regulate the mail- 
ing of unsolicited credit cards and our Trade 
Regulation Rule for unsolicited credit cards. 

You ask specifically if H.R. 16542 would 
permit what the Commission’s unsolicited 
credit card rule now prohibits and if the bill 
would, in effect, repeal our rule. Our rule, 
in brief, prohibits the mailing of unsolicited 
credit cards, and defines “unsolicited credit 
card” as a credit card which is mailed to a 
party without prior expressed request or ex- 
pressed consent to the mailing of the card 
by the recipient. An exception to the rule is 
made for the mailing of credit cards which 
are renewals, substitutions, or replacements 
of cards expressly requested, expressly con- 
sented to, or accepted prior to the effective 
date of the rule through use by the holder. 

H.R, 16542, as reported out of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
last March, is, with one important exception, 
quite similar to our rule in that it also would 
prohibit the mailing of credit cards unless 
the card is mailed in response to a request 
or application, or is mailed as a replacement 
card, or as a return of a lost, mislaid or 
stolen card. The bill goes on, however, to 
permit the mailing of credit cards which are 
mailed by registered mail with delivery re- 
stricted to the addressee only, return receipt 
requested, and which are mailed in an en- 
velope bearing the name and address of the 
issuer and which indicates on its face that 
it contains a credit card which is not so- 
licited or requested, and which may be re- 
fused by the addressee. 

In thus permitting the mailing of un- 
solicited credit cards by registered mail, H.R. 
16542 would clearly permit the mailing of 
such cards in a manner now prohibited by 
our rule. And, to answer your second ques- 
tion, it is my view that, if enacted, H.R. 
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16542, as an act of Congress, would have a 
preemptive effect on our rule. 

I hope that the above information an- 
swers your questions, and if I may be of fur- 
ther assistance, please do not hesitate to let 
me know, I wish to express my sincere ap- 
preciation for your interest in the work of 
the Commission and your efforts to solve 
consumer problems. 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
EVERETTE MACINTYRE, 
Acting Chairman. 


Mr. NIX. First of all, I have not read 
the ruling, but obviously if H.R. 16542 
as amended—which I stated before, are 
necessary to have the provisions of the 
bill conform with the provisions of the 
postal reform bill which is passed—I 
think to answer your question specifical- 
ly, the bill is passed as amended, will 
be the law of the land. I do not think 
the regulation that you referred to could 
be classed as law,.and I certainly do not 
think it could perform the function that 
this bill will perform if it is passed. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. OLSEN. I wish to commend the 
gentleman for his sponsorship of this 
legislation and his subcommittee. I join 
with him in supporting the legislation. 
I think that this is a real strong step 
forward in regulating the mailing of 
credit cards, and I think it is very highly 
necessary. 

H.R. 16542 is a bill that will help mini- 
mize the loss of unsolicited credit cards 
by requiring maximum security mailings 
in the form of high security mail, deliv- 
ery which is restricted to the addressee, 
which bears a notice to the addressee 
that the mailing contains an unsolicited 
credit card and if the mailing is returned 
guarantees that the credit card issuer 
will pay for any additional cost. 

The bill is made enforcible through 
eriminal fines of up to $1,000 per mailing 
of an unsolicited credit card in violation. 

Mass mailing of credit cards has led 
to mass theft in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and from mailboxes by street 
thieves. 

Mass mailing of credit cards, which 
Life magazine compares to the mass 
mailing of $100 bills is massive negli- 
gence. 

It is a practice indulged in by credit 
card companies because they recover the 
$200,000,000 in fraudulent credit card 
loss from the general public in higher 
prices and from some consumers who 
will pay for almost anything in order to 
protect their credit rating. 

How is this cost passed on to the pub- 
lic? 

The annual interest on credit card 
debt is 18 percent. Discounts charged 
merchants who are forced to join credit 
card plans because of the fear of com- 
petition amount to as high as 7 percent. 
It may be lower where there is competi- 
tion but the banks are driving all other 
types of credit card operations out of the 
business with the “everything” credit 
card by which you can make loans of 
hundreds and even thousands of dollars, 
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by which you can indulge yourself in ex- 
tensive world travel, and clothe and feed 
yourself as well. 

Merchants can only be forced to join 
credit card plans if they are afraid that 
all of their customers have the cards. 
They know this has happened when 
there is a mass mailing of credit cards 
to every person in a geographical area. 
The merchant knows he will lose some 
of his customers if they start using the 
cards because the high rate of interest 
on the card will make the customer rely 
on the card as he exhausts savings and 
cannot use the normal channels of credit. 

The worst of it for the merchant is 
that he must pay higher interest rates at 
the bank for his own loans because bank 
money has been drawn into the credit 
card operations of the bank. 

Credit cards are a monopoly device 
that makes credit card companies the 
partner of the businesses that are un- 
fortunate enough to become involved. 
With this type of practice going on at 
the same time that the banks are raising 
interest rates with the connivance of the 
Federal Reserve Board under the banner 
of fighting inflation, the raising of inter- 
est rates has of course made business 
very profitable for the banks at a time 
when the stock market has lost over $200 
billion in values or 60 times the total real 
property value of the city of Philadelphia. 
There seems to be a direct correlation be- 
tween high interest rates and a plunging 
stock market. 

There is a direct correlation as well 
between the high interest rates and dis- 
count charges of the credit card issuers 
and increasing interest rates for con- 
sumer and business loans. 

A speech by Mr. Edward E. Bontema, 
president of the Eastern States Bankcard 
Association, is quoted in the article “The 
Plastic Jungle,” published in the Mon- 
tana Law Review which stated in part: 

By 1975 almost every bank depositor in 
the U.S. will be a bankcharge card holder. 
This will result in a decline in the volume 
of checks handled by banks. 


The banks then plan to get rid of 
checking accounts which does not draw 
interest, but only bring in service fees. If 
credit cards largely replace checking ac- 
counts, the resulting profits to the banks 
would be a great boom to the banks and 
a great loss to bank depositors. 

If this is the aim of the banking com- 
munity, I think they should take their 
time and not depend on the mass mailing 
of unsolicited credit cards to bring that 
day closer because these mass mailings 
have become a subsidy to thieves. 

On May 20, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
signed a bill that would make the is- 
suance of unsolicited credit cards in New 
York State a crime. At least 13 States 
have statutes restricting iiability for un- 
solicited credit card spending. 

These statutes are not sufficient. It is 


mass mailing that fuels the excesses of 
the credit card system. 

We need legislation that involves the 
postal system in restricting credit card 
operations or at least protecting the pub- 
lic from the cost of mass theft of mass 
mailings of unwanted credit cards. 

The Wall Street Journal pointed out 
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in January that 23 percent of the aver- 
age American’s income after taxes is 
eaten up in interest charges. The aver- 
age American then pays as much in in- 
terest as he pays in taxes. 

If an American citizen wishes to pay 
18 percent a year in interest payments 
for the sake of convenience or as a badge 
of status that is his business. But the 
mass mailing of credit cards to children, 
to the unemployed, to the bankrupt, in 
an effort to force merchants to join 
credit card plans is wrong. The careless- 
ness of sucli mailings is wrong as well in 
that they have created a new industry 
for organized crime. I believe that the 
very least that we can do is to protect 
the general public from paying the bill 
for credit card crime in hidden costs. 
H.R. 16542 does this, 

Registered mail with its protection of 
the mailing of unsolicited credit cards 
is necessary. The stolen individual credit 
card brings $50 to $500 on the black 
market and results in thousands of dol- 
lars of fraudulent spending. We can no 
longer afford to allow credit card issuers 
to mail a device similar to a $100 bill 
through the mail at 6 cents in an un- 
protected envelope. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no argument 
against this legislation except by ex- 
tremely selfish interests. I congratulate 
our distinguished colleague, ROBERT NIX, 
on bringing us such an excellent bill 
and I strongly urge its passage today. 

Mr. Chairman, I also include the ar- 
ticle, giving a history on this bill and 
entitled “The Plastic Jungle,” immedi- 


ately below: 
THE PLASTIC JUNGLE 
(By Thomas R. Kennedy*) 
INTRODUCTION 

Tony Benitez of Tampa, Florida, was never 
able to use either of his unsolicited credit 
cards. One of his credit cards was a Master 
Charge card which he would have used ta 
finance a trip to Europe or buy a new ward- 
robe. Tony is five years old and he can’t sign 
his own name, although his credit rating is 
excellent according to the bank that mailed 
the credit cards to him.* 

Roger Gelpey of Marblehead Massachu- 
setts, was able to use his unsolicited credit 
card, He bought a dollar tie after he had been 
turned down for a three hundred dollar loan, 
He is nine years old 

A Lima, New York, widow didn't buy any- 
thing with her unsolicited credit card. She 
had never received it. Someone else used it 
and she received a bill for $1,661. She is 96 
years old and leaves her house once a month 
to cash her social security check of $114.5 

The stealing as well as the mailing of un- 
wanted and unsolicited credit cards is a big 
business. In Brooklyn, New York, according 
to testimony by District Attorney Eugene 
Gold before the Federal Trade Commission 
on September 9, 1969, twenty stolen credit 
cards were used to run up bills totaling 
$175,000. An unsolicited credit card is easily 
used by organized crime because the person 
in whose name it is issued is unaware of its 
existence. Credit cards obtained through as- 
Saults are sent across the country for im- 
mediate use because the victim will realize 
immediately that his card has been stolen. 
In the case of a stolen unsolicited credit 
card, thieves may use it at leisure as it will 
take up to six weeks for the bills to arrive in 
the victim's mailbox.‘ 

The losses that occur as a result of the 
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mailing of unsolicited credit cards to adoles- 
cents,*, alcoholics: bankrupts,’ and financial- 
ly overburdened families are paid for by the 
general public in the form of higher prices.* 

Individuals cannot pass on the expense of 
resisting erroneous claims against them as 
& result of the fraudulent use of unsolicited 
credit cards.’ 

What can a lawyer in Billings, Butte, Mis- 
soula or Great Falls tell his client when he 
has been billed because of the fraudulent use 
of an unwanted and unsolicited credit card 
which he never received? 

LEGAL LIABILITY AND THE LOST CREDIT CARD 


A lawyer can advise his client that his 
legal position is strong. He can say that even 
if he requested the credit card and had been 
using it before it was lost he would be only 
liable for fraudulent use between the time 
of loss and the time of notification to the 
credit card company. Since he never re- 
ceived the unsolicited credit card and did not 
use it, he is not bound by the terms of any 
agreement which imposes any liability on 
him for fraudulent use, The credit card com- 
pany will have to prove, if it brings suit, that 
the card had been used by the defendant 
in order to show that he is bound by any of 
the contract terms associated with the use 
of the card. These terms are for the most 
part printed on the card. A comparison of 
the signatures on the charge slips with the 
actual signature of the client should clear 
the matter up.” 

In addition, the defendant may allege 
negligence on the part of the merchant for 
not obtaining proper identification.™ 

The client could be advised that regardless 
of the abusive credit collection letters he has 
been receiving, credit card companies al- 
most never bring such suits on the basis of 
unsolicited mailings as a matter of public 
relations and their poor legal position.” 

With this advice in mind, can the case 
file be closed with am exchange of corres- 
pondence between the lawyer and the credit 
card company? » The answer is no. 


“AGREE, FOR THE LAW IS COSTLY" 4 


Estimates of collections on unpaid credit 
card debts without suit vary from 30% to 
50% Js 

Financially responsible families would 
rather pay an unjust debt than have a law- 
suit filed against them with the possibility 
of garnishment and/or a ruined credit rat- 
ing, as well as possible difficulties resulting 
from telephone calls to the breadwinner's 
employer. 

An average American family cannot afford 
the payment of legal fees in defending a law- 
suit over an amount of money which may 
very well be less than the cost of a defense. 
A good credit rating is a matter of necessity 
in obtaining decent housing and, in the land 
of the automobile, transportation. Certainly 
no wage earner can afford the damage re- 
sulting from a garnishment which brings 
about the failure to meet monthly payments. 
Garnishments are the number one cause of 
bankruptcies.* 

We live in a cashless society in the midst 
of a credit explosion and we may even see the 
end of personal checks as a regular means of 
payment. The debtor, because he lives from 
check to check and from monthly payment to 
monthly payment, is not in fact able to re- 
fuse to pay even unjust bills. Thus the law 
has not been kept in balance between debtor 
and creditor rights. 


WHAT'S THE PROBLEM? 


American consumer debt stood at $5 bil- 
lion dollars in 1945. Today consumer debt 
stands at $118 billion and it is growing." The 
expansion of consumer debt has now reached 
some final stage with the mass mailings of 
millions of credit cards with no credit check 
of the addressees. 

Credit card companies charge merchants 
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from 4% to 7% in discounting credit card 
bills. The credit card customer pays a month- 
ly interest rate of 144% or 18% a year as a 
charge on the portion of his bill that is un- 
paid at the end of 80 days. Some credit card 
companies in addition charge their custom- 
ers fees for membership and additional serv- 
ices, The merchant may raise his prices to 
compensate him for the 7% discount on his 
sales. 

Many people derive an emotional satisfac- 
tion from credit card ownership. According 
to motivational research expert Dr. Ernest 
Dichter, the credit card is a “symbol of in- 
exhaustible potency. .. . It gives its owner 
the wonderful feeling that he has Aladdin’s 
omnipotence in thousands of famous restau- 
rants, hotels and shops throughout the 
world, even though the chances are that he 
will never see the inside of a hundred of 
them.” 19 

According to the National Petroleum 
News of March 1967 (Page 92), “American 
business is creating credit faster than certain 
Roman emperors minted money.” * It seems 
that the flood of credit has created a cash- 
less society, and at the same time easy credit 
for some items has led to limited credit for 
major items such as housing, and harsh 
collection procedures have resulted in order 
for some creditors to be the first in line to 
be paid by the overcommitted debtor.“ 


THE CREDITOR’S WEAPONS 


In the new cashless society creditors have 
protected themselves by the expansion of a 
computerized highly organized, and until 
now unregulated, credit bureau system.” 
With credit a necessity to consumers, and 
taking into account that one out of every 
five Americans moves each year, it is nat- 
ural that this has come about.” There is 
a vast need for credit information and it is 
sold like any other commodity. 

Credit collection agencies have found a 
position of great power in the fact that al- 
most every American is an employee in a 
highly industrialized society The loss of 
a job is far more devastating to Americans 
than the payment of a bill, just or unjust. 
The use of “garnishments” has become a 
perfected weapon, since almost no consumer 
can safely fail to meet his monthly pay- 
ments without facing financial disaster. 

In order to redress the balance to some 
extent it is vital that new regulatory legis- 
lation be passed by the Congress and State 
legislatures. 


THE GARNISHMENT SANCTION 


Since garnishment is one of the chief 
sanctions agalnst debtors, and the threat of 
garnishment is a means of collection of dis- 
puted bills, it is important to note, in ref- 
erence to claims resulting from the fraudu- 
lent use of unsolicited credit cards, Public 
Law 90-321, better known as the “Truth in 
Lending” law. 

Title III of the Act entitled “Restriction 
of Garnishment” applies federal regulations 
to all garnishment proceedings and sets up 
federal standards for future proceedings. This 
title will take effect on July 1, 1970 (Sec. 
504) * 

The findings in section 301 of the Act 
stated that the unrestricted garnishment of 
compensation due for personal services en- 
courages the making of predatory extensions 
of credit and that such extensions of cred- 
it divert money into excessive credit pay- 
ments and thereby hinder the production 
and fiow of goods in interstate commerce; 
that the application of garnishment as a 
creditor's remedy frequently results in loss 
of employment by the debtor; and the re- 
sulting disruption of employment, produc- 
tion and consumption constitutes a substan- 
tial burden on interstate commerce. Further, 
“the great disparities among the laws of 
the several states relating to garnishment 
have in effect destroyed the uniformity of 
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the bankruptcy laws and frustrated the 
purposes thereof in many areas of the coun- 
try.” 


The Secretary of Labor, through the Wage 
and Hour Division of the United States De- 
partment of Labor, shall enforce the pro- 
visions of the Act (Sec. 306) .™ 

Section 303 limits the amount of wages 
that can be garnished through a percentage 
figure and/or a mathematical formula based 
on the Federal Minimum Hourly Wage pre- 
scribed by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938.” 

Only 25% of the weekly wages of an em- 
ployee would be subject to garnishment or 
the amount of disposable earnings for that 
week which exceeded thirty times the federal 
minimum hourly wage prescribed by section 
6(a)(1) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 in effect at the time the earnings are 
payable, whichever is less. If wages are other 
than weekly wages, the Secretary of Labor 
by regulation shall set up a formula that 
achieves the same result.” 

These restrictions do not apply to court 
orders for support, an order of any court in 
bankruptcy under Chapter xili or any debt 
due for any state or federal tax. No court of 
the United States or of any state may make 
or enforce any order or process in viclation 
of this section.” 

Section 304 provides that no employer shall 
discharge an employe as the result of gar- 
nishment for one indebtedness, and willful 
violation of the section shall subject the em- 
ployer to a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than cne year, 
or both.” State laws which are more restric- 
tive shall not be annulled.” 


THE CREDIT BUREAU SANCTION 


A reporter for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, claiming to represent a non-existent 
firm, obtained credit reports on 10 individ- 
uals out of a random list of twenty names. 
His investigation was the basis of a televised 
report on credit bureaus, which generally 
claim that their information is kept con- 
fidential.™ 

Credit bureaus have dossiers on 110 mil- 
lion Americans or almost the entire adult 
population of the United States. Most credit 
bureaus belong to the Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, which has over 2,200 
individual members serving 400,000 creditors 
in 36,000 communities. These credit bureaus 
issued 97 million credit reports in 1967. This 
information is freely transferable between 
the association’s membership and the infor- 
mation is used for extensions of credit and 
employment purposes. Massachusetts and 
New Mexico passed statutes regulating credit 
bureaus in 1969. Until this year, the only 
state statute regulating credit bureau activi- 
ties was one passed in Oklahoma in 1916 and 
that was inadequate.* 

Credit reports include such items as age, 
race, marital status, opinions of neighbors of 
personal habits as well as financial infor- 
mation, In addition information goes into 
credit reports and remains on file without 
being corrected or updated, Information is 
not evaluated and wholly false information 
has the same status as correct and relevant 
information." 

Senator Proxmire in his explanation of 
S. 823, an amendment to the Consumer Pro- 
tection Act, outlined seven problems and 
then gave seven solutions his amendment 
would provide. These are shown below by 
enumerated paragraphs with the proposed 
S. 823 solution in an indented letter para- 
graph. 

1. Consumers do not know that they are 
being damaged by adverse credit reports. 

(a) The bill provides that where a person 
is refused a loan, employment or insurance 
because of an adverse credit report, those 
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who make the decision upon the written re- 
quest of the disappointed applicant must 
disclose the name and address of the credit 
bureau from which they obtained the infor- 
mation. Present contracts between creditors 
and the bureaus forbid revealing the identity 
of the credit bureau. A person would then 
have the opportunity to correct misleading 
information in such credit files (Sec. 615). 

2. A Consumer is rarely given access to his 
own file, even if he knows the name of the 
credit bureau which has it on record. 

(a) Under the Proxmire bill, S. 823, credit 
bureau reporting agencies must interview 
complaining consumers during normal 
business hours and on reasonable notice 
disclose all information in the consumer's 
file. A complaining consumer may bring 
one other person with him when he 
asks to examine his file. This could be helpful 
generally but especially so in poorer areas 
(Secs. 609-610) . 

3. Consumers have great difficulty in cor- 
recting inaccurate information. 

(a) Debtors would, under S. 823, have the 
right to file explanatory information or to 
have incorrect or unverifiable information 
deleted as the result of the right to demand 
reinvestigation of allegations. Frivolous con- 
sumer statements need not be included (Sec. 
611). 

4, Information in credit files is not kept 
confidential. 

(a) Those who request credit reports must 
certify as to the purpose for which they are 
requested and agree not to use the infor- 
mation for any other purpose. A person who 
obtained a credit report under false pretenses 
would be subject to a fine of up to $5,000 or 
imprisonment up to one year, or both (Sec. 
619). 

5. Credit bureaus gather highly personal 
information based on the subjective opinions 
of others, whether or not such information 
is relevant to credit standing. 

(a) Investigations of a personal nature 
must be revealed to the consumer as well as 
the nature and scope of such investigation, 
if he makes a written request. His right to 
make such a written request must also be 
disclosed to him (Sec. 615b). 

6. Public record information such as ar- 
rests are not updated and do not show event- 
ual disposal of cases. 

(a) This problem will be solved upon pas- 
sage of the Proxmire bill (S. 823) by the re- 
quirement that public record information be 
kept up to date. If this cannot be done, the 
consumer must be notified that an inquiry 
has been made and of the identity of the 
person to whom a report was sent. The con~ 
sumer would then have the opportunity to 
have updated information forwarded to the 
inquirer and the file corrected (Sec. 613). 

7. Old information on past credit deficien- 
cies is not updated to show improved per- 
formance on any regular basis. 

(a) Section 605 provides that obsolete in- 
formation from official records such as suits 
and judgments, unpaid tax liens, records of 
arrest, indictment, conviction and matters 
such as accounts placed for collection or 
charged to profit and loss, shall not be made 
part of consumer reports beyond 7 years. In 
the case of bankruptcies the limit is 14 
years (Sec. 605a), Section 605b provides that 
transactions involving more than a principal 
amount of $50,000 or more, the underwriting 
of life insurance policies involving a princi- 
pal amount of $25,000 or more, or the employ- 
ment of any individual whose yearly compen- 
sation amounts to more than $20,000, is ex- 
empt from these restrictions. 

MASS MAILING KEYS CREDIT CARD OPERATIONS 

There are 300 million credit cards in use 
in the United States. About 1.5 million of 
these credit cards are stolen each year and 
the annual loss from fraudulent use has 
reached a figure of $100 million.” 

In an article in the Christian Science Moni- 
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tor, entitled “Mass Mailing Keys Credit Card 
Operations,” dated November 4, 1969, it was 
noted that “In the past month, member 
banks of the New England Bankcard Associa- 
tion, Inc., (NEBA), have mailed over two mil- 
lion unsolicited Master Charge Cards to cus- 
tomers. This practice has also been common 
in other areas.” With large mailings of this 
kind, it is inevitable that unsolicited credit 
cards are stolen.” 

The lead time given to thieves through the 
theft of unsolicited credit cards makes them 
valuable to them, not only in providing 
funds, but in providing identification. 

As a direct result of hearings held in the 
Postal Operations Subcommittee of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, Congressman Ar- 
nold Olsen introduced H.R, 15103, which pro- 
vides for restricted conditions for the mail- 
ing of credit cards. 


H.R. 15103 


Section 4001 of 39 U.S.C.A. would be 
amended upon passage of the Olsen bill by 
adding credit cards to the category of non- 
mailable matter under subsection (b). Sub- 
section (c) contains the exceptions to the 
mandate of Subsection (b). 

Subsection (c) provides that credit cards 
may be mailed: 

(1) by registered mail, return receipt re- 
quested, with restricted delivery to the per- 
son in whose name the card is drawn; 

(2) in response to a written application; 
and 

(3) the credit card bears a term on its sur- 
face, in eight point type, that liability for 
fraudulent use is assumed by the sender, 
unless the credit card bears a photograph 
and signature of the person in whose name 
the credit card is issued. In that case liabil- 
ity to the cardholder will be limited to $50; 
and that 

(4) the sender agrees to pay an additional 
charge for any mailing returned to him cov- 
ering the cost to the Department of such 
return as established by the Postmaster 
General. 

A criminal fine of $1,000 per mailing of each 
nonmailable card is added as a sanction in 
Subsection (d). Subsection (e) provides that 
nonmailable matter under the bill may be 
seized and disposed of as the Postmaster 
General shall direct in postal regulations. 

The Olsen bill is a combination of ap- 
proaches that are now before the Congress, 

For example, Senator Proxmire’s bill, S. 
721, introduced for himself and Senators 
Dodd, Eagleton, Inouye, McGee, McIntyre, 
Mondale, Moss, Nelson, Yarborough and 
Young of Ohio, would amend Section 103 of 
the Truth in Lending Act (82 Stat. 146). 

It would limit the liability of the card- 
holder for unauthorized use of an unac- 
cepted credit card (Sec. 132). An accepted 
credit card is defined, in what will be a new 
subsection (1) of Section 103 of the Truth 
in Lending Act (82 Stat. 146), as “any credit 
card which the cardholder has requested in 
writing or has signed or used, or authorized 
another to use.” Also a “Renewal card shall 
be deemed to be accepted If it is issued with- 
in one year after a prior card has been paid 
for or used;" and “A new credit card issued 
in substitution for an accepted credit card 
as a result of a change in the corporate 
structure or ownership of a card issuer shall 
be deemed to be an accepted credit card.” 

Section 2(b) of S.721 would be added to 
Section 105 of the Truth in Lending Act, and 
it would require that the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System shall prescribe 
regulations under which card issuers may is- 
sue credit cards not requested in writing by 
a prospective cardholder, in the matter of 
minimum credit standards for such prospec- 
tive cardholders. The purpose being to limit 
overextension of credit by consumers and 
protect the financial stability of banks in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 
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H.R. 13244 


This bill, introduced by Congressman 
James Hanley, Democrat of New York, pro- 
vides that unsolicited credit cards must be 
sent by registered mail restricted to ad- 
dressee only and that otherwise the mailings 
of unsolicited credit cards would be a crim- 
inal offense, subject to penalties of not more 
than two years imprisonment and/or a fine of 
not less than $1,000, or both. 

H.R. 14346 


This bill, introduced by Congressman Wil- 
liam Scott of Virginia, would bar unsolicited 
credit cards from the mail as being nonmail- 
able. The criminal sanction in the Scott bill 
is a misdemeanor, with a maximum imprison- 
ment of one year and a fine of not less than 
$1,000, or both. 

H.R. 14897 


Congressman Glenn Cunningham, Repub- 
lican of Nebraska, introduced H.R. 14897 
which would require that all credit cards be 
forwarded by registered mail and bear the 
words on the envelope “credit card” or “un- 
solicited credit card—addressee may refuse” 
in the appropriate case. 

OBJECTIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board and the Credit 
Card industry object to all of these bills on 
the basis that there is no serious problem 
involved in the mailing of unsolicited credit 
cards that cannot be corrected by better 
screening of mailing lists.“ They also main- 
tain that the barring of unsolicited credit 
card mailings would prevent other credit card 
companies from entering the field because 
they cannot procure sufficient credit card 
holders to support a plan and solicit par- 
ticipation in a credit card plan by merchants 
unless large numbers of consumers have 
credit cards in their possession.“ A bank that 
attempts to obtain cardholders by forward- 
ing credit card applications received less than 
a 1% response. The same bank found that by 
mailing unsolicited credit cards a 19% use 
rate was established within a few months.“ 

The Olsen bill, H.R. 15103, and the Cun- 
ningham bill, H.R. 14897, are objected to 
because of the cost of sending all credit cards 
by registered mail. Registered mail in the 
case of credit cards would cost $.80 per piece, 
and a restricted delivery requirement would 
cost an additional $.50 a total of $1.30 per 
credit card mailing.“ 


THE OLSEN POSITION 


Congressman Olsen and the authors of 
other bills are in agreement that unsolicited 
credit card mailings should in effect be barred 
from the mails because of the danger of 
theft. Credit cards are instant cash to persons 
who take them. They are sold, for instance, 
by criminals at rates from $25 to $500.“ In 
our larger cities, apartment mail boxes are 
regularly rifiled-and some postal employees 
who have fallen into the hands of loan sharks 
are induced to pilfer mailed credit cards as 
repayment.“ The passage of credit cards 
through the postal system in locked mail 
bags with a limited number of individuals 
responsible for the entire process would cut 
down on the opportunity for such theft. A 
restricted delivery insures proof of receipt 
in the form of the cardholder’s signature.” 

Cardholder liability for fraudulent use of 
credit cards should be restricted and in the 
case of unsolicited credit cards eliminated 
altogether. The main concern of credit card 
companies is that without some liability 
cardholders will be negligent about prompt 
notice to the issuer of the loss.“ While this 
is a consideration, a credit card carrying the 
photograph and signature of the cardholder 
would prevent much of the fraudulent use 
of such cards.“ Merchants would have to be 
grossly negligent to accept credit cards when 
they are being used by a third person. If a 
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credit card company did perfect its credit 
cards so that the card itself identified the 
person seeking to make a purchase, it would 
seem reasonable that limited liability on the 
part of the cardholder be provided for in 
order to assure prompt notification of loss. 


SUMMING UP 


The ending of unsolicited mailings is the 
issue on which the Members of Congress 
who have introduced bills and the Federal 
Reserve Board, the banks and the credit card 
companies cannot agree. 

Unsolicited credit card mailings are under 
attack in the state legislatures, before the 
Federal Trade Commission, and before com- 
mittees of the Congress. Thirteen states have 
already passed laws restricting unsolicited 
mailings and limiting liability for the fraud- 
ulent use of credit cards.” Most states have 
enacted criminal statutes for fraudulent use 
of credit cards. 

It is true that legislation banning un- 
solicited credit cards from the mail will 
Stabilize the credit card industry insofar 
as new companies will find it difficult to 
enter the field. But the entry, beginning in 
1966, of giant new bankcard operations has 
not resulted in competitive pricing or cost 
cutting on the part of credit card companies. 
Their charges for bills over 30 days are on 
the average 18% and that is attractive to 
those who enter the credit card business. The 
consumer has seen no benefit in lowered 
costs of this form of credit. In fact, there is 
every indication it has raised the cost of 
maintaining his family’s budget. He con- 
tinues to pay 14% a month on his credit 
card purchases and most people seem to 
stretch out such purchases beyond the 
“thirty days to reality” period. In fact, this 
is the source of the great profitability of 
credit card operations. In addition, the dis- 
counts charged merchants for the sale of bills 
run up under the credit card plans are sig- 
nificant and are as high as 7%." Moreover, 
the switching of funds from consumer loan, 
investment and small business loans has the 
tendency to raise interest rates on funds re- 
maining and available for those purposes.” 

The mailing of millions of unsolicited 
credit cards is a hard sell device that has 
been used to excess. The excesses of past op- 
erations do not justify continuing the same 
practices. What is more, building credit card 
operations on the basis of applications and 
the well thought out decisions of consumers 
to participate in one or two plans will cut 
down on ill-considered impulse spending, 
which is inflationary. 

The main opposition to curbs on the mall- 
ing of unsolicited credit cards comes from 
the banking industry and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System.” 
Bankcards are the latest arrivals in the credit 
card field. They are the “everything” cards 
and they have great competitive advantages 
over the more specialized credit card opera- 
tions such as the airline companies and the 
oll companies who use credit cards as a sell- 
ing device for their product; or the enter- 
tainment cards issued by the Diners Club 
and the American Express Company. Out of 
800 million credit cards there are now 60 
million bank credit cards in use. The future 
belongs to the bank credit cards because they 
seem to be more convenient. Half of all the 
banks in the United States now offer a charge 
plan, either as part of a larger operation or 
individually. 

Mr. Edward E. Bontema, president, East- 
ern States Bankcard Association, said in an 
Atlantic City Conference on Consumer 
Credit: 

“By 1975 almost every bank depositor in 
the U.S. also will be a bankcharge card hold- 
BRA 

“This will result in a decline in the vol- 
ume of checks handled by banks and at the 
same time reduce the number of operations 
needed to process checks. ... 
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“According to a Federal Reserve System 
survey nearly 20 billion checks were proc- 
essed in 1967. It cost almost $4 billion to 
process those checks through some 20 opera- 
tions.” 

It may be easy to understand why the 
banks of this country are in a hurry to es- 
tablish credit card plans, But although a 
soft sell through applications may take 
longer, it will probably take place nonethe- 
less. Legislation which protects the con- 
sumer from liability for fraudulent loss and 
which provides for credit cards which in fact 
do accurately identify people are worth the 
trouble and time to the public. If the Olsen 
bill and bills like it delay the switch from 
checks to credit cards by protecting the con- 
sumer, it may be worth doing. 


CONCLUSION 


Technology has changed forever the Amer- 
ican’s way of borrowing and spending by the 
mass issuance of the credit card. 

The law develops much more slowly than 
technology. Legislation balancing the rights 
and duties of individuals and organizations, 
debtors and creditors, has developed very 
slowly. The time has come for the passage of 
such legislation. 

The Truth in Lending Law, the Proxmire 
bill on arbitrary credit reporting, and the 
Olsen bill limiting liability resulting from 
lost credit cards and the mass mailing of un- 
wanted credit, are all steps on a road toward 
protecting individual rights in a computer 
civilization. 

This legislation and more like it must be 
enacted. The market place cannot become a 
lawless place where only the buyer has to 
beware. A computer civilization and the ap- 
plied technology resulting therefrom will not 
reach its full promise if individuals do not 
share in that promise. A sense of fairness re- 
sulting from new rules in a new society is 
essential. A plastic jungle is not an al- 
ternative. 

APPENDIX 


State Statutes Limiting Liability in mat- 
ters involving the fraudulent use of unso- 
licited credit cards, (Citations from Com- 
merce Clearing House Service. Consumer 
Credit Guide.) 

Alaska 


Sec. 06.05.209. Issue of credit cards. A bank 
is not prohibited from issuing unsolicited 
credit cards or other similar credit granting 
devices but the bank may not hold the cus- 
tomer liable for changes made on a credit 
card or other device before its acceptance by 
the customer. Before an unsolicited card is 
considered accepted by the customer, the 
customer shall execute and furnish to the 
bank a written statement of acceptance. (Sec. 
06.05.209, as added by Laws 1969, S.B. No. 173, 
approved May 5, 1969, effective August 3, 
1969). 

California 

Sec. 1718. (Definitions—Cardholder’s lia- 
bility limited.) 

(a) as used in this section: (1) “Credit 
Card” means any instrument or device, 
whether known as a credit card, credit plate, 
or by any other name, issued with or without 
fee by a card issuer for the use of the card- 
holder in obtaining money, goods, services, 
or anything else of value, either on credit or 
in consideration of an undertaking or guar- 
anty by the issuer of the payment of a 
check drawn by the cardholder. 

(2) “Accepted credit card” means any 
credit card which the cardholder requested in 
writing or has signed or has used, or author- 
ized another to use, for the purpose of ob- 
taining money, property, labor or services 
on credit. A renewal credit card shall be 
deemed to be accepted if it is issued within 
one year after a prior card has been paid for 
or used, A credit card issued in connection 
with a merger, acquisition, or the like of 
card issuers or credit card services in substi- 
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tution for an accepted credit card shall be 
deemed to be an accepted credit card. 

(3) “Card Issuer” means the business orga- 
nization or financial institution which issues 
a credit card, or its duly authorized agent. 

(4) “Cardholder” means the person or 
organization identified on the face of a credit 
card to whom or for whose benefit the credit 
card is issued by a card issuer. 

(5) “Unauthorized use” means a use of a 
credit card by a person, other than the 
cardholder, who does not have actual, im- 
plied, or apparent authority for such use 
and from which the cardholder receives no 
benefit. 

(b) The cardholder is not liable for any 
unauthorized use of a credit card which has 
not become an accepted credit card. 

(c) If an accepted credit card is lost or 
stolen after the credit card has reached 
the cardholder, and the cardholder notifies 
the card issuer within a reasonable time by 
telephone, telegraph, letter, or any other 
reasonable means after discovery of the loss 
or theft or after the time in which a reason- 
able man in the exercise of ordinary care 
would have discovered the loss or theft, the 
cardholder is not liable for any unauthorized 
use of the credit card. 

(d) This section applies only to credit 
cards originally issued or renewed on or after 
the effective date of this section. 

(Sec. 1718, as added by Laws 1969, A.B. No. 
1763, Ch. 904, approved August 23, 1969, ef- 
fective November 10, 1969.) 

Sec. 1719 (Disclosure of Charges). When- 
ever fees, charges, or penalties are assessed 
against a cardholder for the use of a credit 
ecard, the card issuer shall separately state 
and label all such fees, charges and penalties. 

The terms “credit card,” “card issuer,” and 
“cardholder” in this section shall have the 
same meaning as prescribed in Section 1718. 
(Sec. 1719, as added by Laws 1969, A.B. No. 
1764, Ch. 905, approved August 23, 1969, ef- 
fective November 10, 1969.) 


Connecticut 


Sec. 1. (Acts 1969, P.A. No. 136) (Distribu- 
tion of unsolicited credit cards.) 

(a) No person, company, partnership or 
corporation shall engage in the practice of 
mailing or the distribution in any form of 
any credit card, charge plate or any like in- 
strument or device to any other person, firm 
or corporation unless such other person, firm 
or corporation has previously made a request 
therefor in writing or verbally. 

(b) Any person, company, partnership or 
corporation which violates the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this act shall be fined 
not more than one hundred dollars for each 
card, plate, instrument or device so mailed 
or distributed. 

(c) The provisions of this act shall not 
apply to the renewal of any credit card, 
charge plate or like instrument or device 
unless the recipient has previously indicated 
in writing his intention that such renewal 
not be affected nor shall it apply to the re- 
placement of any such instrument or device 
by the issuer thereof during the period such 
instrument or device is in effect. (Approved 
May 15, 1969, effective January 1, 1970.) 


Illinois 


Credit Cards—Act of July 27, 1967. 

Sec. 1. (Rev. Stat. 121% Sec. 381) Un- 
solicited credit cards—Liability to issuer— 
Burden of proof—Fees and costs. 

(a) No person in whose name a credit 
card is issued without his having requested 
or applied for the card or for the extension 
of the credit or establishment of a charge 
account that card evidences is liable to the 
issuer of the card for any purchases made or 
other amounts owing by a use of that card 
from which he or a member of his family or 
household derive no benefit unless he has 
indicated his acceptance of the card by sign- 
ing or using the card or by permitting or au- 
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thorizing use of the card by another. A mere 
failure to destroy or return an unsolicited 
card is not such an indication. As used in 
this Act, “credit card” has the meaning 
ascribed to it in Section 17-1 of the Criminal 
Code of 1951 (6381), except that it does not 
include a card issued by any telephone com- 
pany that is subject to supervision or regu- 
lation by the Illinois Commerce Commission 
or other public authority. 

(b) When an action is brought by an issuer 
against the person named on the card, the 
burden of proving the request, application, 
authorization, permission to use or benefit 
as set forth in Section 1 hereof shall be upon 
plaintiff if put in issue by defendant. In the 
event of judgment for defendant, the court 
Shall allow defendant a reasonable attor- 
ney’s fee, to be taxed as costs. 

Sec. 2. (Rev. Stat. 121% Sec. 382) Re- 
quested or accepted credit cards—Liability 
to issuer—Burden of Proof—Fees and Costs. 

(a) Notwithstanding that a person in 
whose name a credit card has been issued 
has requested or applied for such a card or 
has indicated his acceptance of an un- 
Solicited credit card, as provided in Section 
1 (6835) hereof, such person shall not be 
liable to the issuer of the card for any 
amount hereinafter set forth, resulting from 
& use of that card from which he or a mem- 
ber of his family or household derives no 
benefit or which he has not authorized or 
permitted: 


Card without signature panel 
Card with signature panel 


(b) When an action is brought by an is- 
suer against the person named on a card, 
issuance of which has been requested, ap- 
plied for, solicited or accepted and defend- 
ant puts in issue any transaction arising from 
the use of such card, the burden of proving 
benefit, authorization, use or permission by 
defendant as to such transaction shall be 
upon plaintiff. In the event the defendant 
prevails with respect to any transaction so 
put in issue, the court may enter as a credit 
against any judgment for plaintiff, or as a 
judgment for defendant, a reasonable at- 
torney’s fee for services in connection with 
the transaction in respect of which the 
defendant prevails. 


Maryland 


Art. 83, Sec. 21B, (Unsolicited Credit 
Cards—Liability of _Issue—Renewals.) 

When a credit card or card of identification 
for credit is issued to a person in the ab- 
sence of a prior request or application for 
such card by that person or an authorized 
agent of that person, such card shall not be 
deemed to have been accepted until such 
person signifies acceptance in writing or uses 
such card to obtain credit. Until such ac- 
ceptance takes place, the person issuing the 
card shall be presumed to have assumed the 
risk of the loss, theft, or unauthorized use 
in any action against the person to whom 
the card is issued. The provisions of this 
section shall not be applicable to cards is- 
sued to renew or replace existing cards orig- 
inally applied for or accepted by the card- 
holder. 

(Sec. 21B, as added by Laws 1969, Ch. 252, 
approved April 23, 1969, effective July 1, 
1969.) 

Mussachusetts 


Chap. 255, Sec. 21E (Credit Cards—Card- 
holder Liability) 

(Series of definitions. Relevant definitions) 

“Accepted Credit Card”, any credit card 
which the cardholder has requested in writ- 
ing or has signed or has used, or authorized 
another to use, for the purpose of obtaining 
money, property, labor or services on credit. 
A renewal credit card shall be deemed to be 
accepted if it is issued within one year after 
a prior card has been paid for or used. A 
credit card issued in connection with a 
merger, acquisition or the like of card issuers 
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or credit card services in substitution for an 
accepted credit card shall be deemed to be 
an accepted credit card. 

“A provision imposing liability on a card- 
holder for the unauthorized use of a credit 
card shall be effective only if the card is an 
accepted credit card, the liability imposed is 
not in excess of one hundred dollars, the 
card issuer gives adequate notice to the 
cardholder of the potential liability, the un- 
authorized use occurs before the cardholder 
has notified the card issuer of the loss or 
theft of the card or of any unauthorized 
use, and the card issuer has provided a 
method whereby the user of the credit card 
can be identified as the person authorized 
to use it, including without limitation a 
place on the card for the photo or signature 
of the holder. 

“Except as hereinbefore provided, a card- 
holder incurs no liability from the unau- 
thorized use of either an accepted or an un- 
accepted credit card.” 

(Sec, 12E, as added by Laws 1968, Ch. 394, 
approved—June 11, 1968, effective January 1, 
1969, and applicable only to crèdit cards is- 
sued after the effective date.) 


Minnesota 


(Credit Card Liability)—-Laws 1969, Ch. 
1004. Approved June 6, 1969, effective June 7, 
1969. 

Sec. 2. (Unsolicited credit cards.) No per- 
son in whose name a credit card is issued 
shall be liable for any amount resulting from 
use of that card from which he or a member 
of his family or household derives no bene- 
fit unless he accepted the card by (1) sign- 
ing or using the card, or (2) authorizing the 
use of the card by another. A mere failure 
to destroy or return an unsolicited credit 
card is not such an acceptance, 


New Mexico 


(Credit Card Liability )—Laws 1969, Ch. 172. 

Sec. 1. Unsolicited credit cards—Liability 
of issuer—Burden of proof—Attorney fee. 

A. No person in whose name a credit card 
is issued is liable to the issuer of the credit 
card for any amount owing because of a use 
of the credit card if: (1) he did not apply 
for the credit card; or (2) he has not indi- 
cated his acceptance of the credit card; or 
(3) he or a member of his family or house- 
hold derives no benefit from the use of the 
credit card. If the person named in the 
credit card has indicated his acceptance of 
the credit card by signing or using it or by 
permitting or authorizing another person to 
use it, he is liable to the issuer. The failure to 
destroy or return an unsolicited credit card 
is not an indication of acceptance. 

B. In any action brought by the issuer 
against the person named in an unsolicited 
credit card, the burden of proving the ap- 
plication, authorization, permission to use 
or benefit is on the plaintiff if put in issue by 
the defendant. If the defendant prevails, the 
court shall award the defendant a reason- 
able attorney fee. 

(Approved April 1, 1969, effective 12 o'clock 
noon, June 20, 1969.) 


New York 


General Business Law—Ch. 20, Art. 29-A. 
Credit Cards. 

Sec. 512. Limitations on liability for use 
of lost or stolen credit cards, A provision to 
impose liability on an obligor for the pur- 
chase or lease of property or services by use 
of a credit card after its loss or theft is only 
if it is conspicuously written or printed in 
a size at least equal to eight point bold type 
either on the card, or on a writing accom- 
panying such a card when issued, or on 
the obligor’s application for the card, and 
then only until written notice of the loss 
or theft is given to the issuer. Such a pro- 
vision either in a credit card issued prior 
to the effective date of this article, or in a 
writing accompanying such a card when is- 
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sued, or in the obligor’s application for such 
a card is effective, on or after the effective 
date of this article, only if the issuer mails 
to the obligor, properly addressed, written 
notice of the provision conspicuously writ- 
ten or printed in a size at least equal to 
eight point bold type. Such a provision is ef- 
fective only if the obligor has requested in 
writing the issuance of a credit card; the 
signature of the obligor or of a person au- 
thorized by him upon a sales slip or mem- 
orandum evidencing a purchase or lease of 
property or services by use of a credit card 
is the equivalent of the obligor’s request in 
writing for the issuance of a new credit card 
and for the issuance of a new credit card to 
replace or renew a credit card previously 
issued to him. 
North Dakota 


Credit Cards. Enacted by Laws 1969, S.B. 
No, 345, approved March 17, 1969, effective 
July 1, 1969. 

Sec. 1, Definition of credit cards and other 
terms and imposition of liability on card- 
holder. 

4, “Accepted credit card” means any credit 
card which the cardholder has requested in 
writing or has signed or has used, or author- 
ized another to use, for the purpose of ob- 
taining money, property, labor or services on 
credit. A renewal credit card shall be deemed 
to be accepted if it is issued within one year 
after a prior card has been paid for or used. 
A credit card issued in connection with a 
merger, acquisition, or the like of card issuers 
or credit card services in substitution for an 
accepted credit card shall be deemed to be 
an accepted credit card.” 

7. “Unauthorized use’ means a use of a 
credit card by a person other than the card- 
holder who does not have actual, implied, or 
apparent authority for such use and from 
which the cardholder receives no benefit. 

A provision imposing liability on & card- 
holder for the unauthorized use of a credit 
card shall be effective only if the card is an 
accepted credit card, the liability imposed 
is not in excess of one hundred dollars, the 
card issuer gives adequate notice to the card- 
holder of the potential liability, and the un- 
authorized use occurs before the cardholder 
has notified the card issuer of the loss or 
theft of the card or of any unauthorized use. 


Ohio 


Sec. 1319.01. (Unsolicited credit cards— 
Liability) 

A cardholder who receives a credit card 
from an issuer, which such cardholder has 
not requested nor used, shall not be liable 
for any use made of such credit card which 
has not been authorized by such cardholder, 
unless such credit card is in replacement or 
renewal of a credit card previously requested 
or used by the cardholder. 

(Sec. 1319.01, as added by Laws 1969, S.B. 
No. 326, approved August 19, 1969, effective 
November 18, 1969.) 


South Dakota 


Laws 1968, H.B. No. 721, effective July 1, 
1968. 

Sec. 4. (Issuance—Unsolicited—Nonliabil- 
ity) No credit card shall be issued unless its 
issuance was requested nor shall any person 
who has not so solicited or has not accepted 
or utilized any unsolicited credit card be 
liable to the person who issued it or honored 
it for its misuse by others. 


Wisconsin 


Sec. 895.45. Exemption from civil liability 
for lost or stolen credit cards. Notwithstand- 
ing any provision contained on a credit card, 
no person shall incur civil liability for the 
fraudulent use of a credit card by another, 
as defined in Sec. 943.41 which was used 
without the former’s knowledge or consent. 
te peo 895.45, as enacted by Laws 1967, Ch. 
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Attorney General's opinion 


Washington. .02 Credit Cards. The regula- 
tory provisions of the Credit Card Disclos- 
ure Act pertaining to maximum service 
charges, collection of delinquency charges, 
disclosure, etc., that apply to retail charge 
agreements as defined by the Act apply to 
situations where the holder of a bank card 
used the card to purchase goods or services 
from a participating vendor. Opinion of At- 
torney General of Washington. (February 8, 
1968.) 
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vember 4, 1969. 

2 United Press Release, Los Angeles Times, 
October 22, 1969. See also England, op. cit. 

“In the past month, member banks of the 
New England Bankcard Association, Inc. 
(NEBA) have mailed over two million un- 
solicited master charge cards to customers, 
This practice has been common in other 
areas.” 

“Robert C. Rier, President of NEBA, de- 
fends the practice. ‘Each bank decided from 
their own accounts who would get cards,’ he 
said of the operation here. ‘We spent months 
and months to do the proper thing. In Chi- 
cago, they literally handed them out on the 
street.’ ” 

Subcommittee staff study on Chicago in- 
cident. Testimony of Eric E. Bergsten, profes- 
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by American Banks of unsolicited credit 
cards. They picked the Christmas rush of 
1966 to begin this practice. In addition, the 
Chicago banks are quite competitive and they 
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the credit plan individuals were trying to 
sell individual merchants was the best. Large 
numbers of cards were stolen. Credit cards 
were sent to children and the deceased and 
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new bankcards from rival Chicago banks. One 
man received 18 credit cards from the same 
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sons, aged 9, 11 and 13. The Chicago banks 
had issued millions of credit cards during 
the height of the 1966 Christmas rush. 
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“State Attorney General Louis J. Lefkowitz, 
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he said should dispel any doubt that the leg- 
islature should pass a law to prohibit the 
forwarding of unsolicited credit cards.” 

i Testimony of Gold, Eugene F., District At- 
torney, Kings County, New York, Transcript 
of Federal Trade Commission Hearings, Sep- 
tember 10, 1969, p. 76. Testimony of Rotker, 
Seymour, Executive Assistant to District At- 
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States by means of an all purpose credit card. 
He purchased $10,000 worth of goods and 
services, including U-Drive It cars, a silver 
mink coat for a girl friend, and a puppy for 
himself. 
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TJackson, Royal E., Chief of the Bank- 
ruptcy Division, Administrative Office U.S. 
Courts, at Hearings before Subcommittee on 
Financial Institutions, Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, U.S. Senate, October 9, 
1968, p. 31 et seq. 

s Ibid., p. 33. 

® McDonald, op. cit., In San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, Mrs. Lucille Vitorelo received a bill 
for $368.78 from a department store. A credit 
card in her name, sent without her knowl- 
edge or request, was apparently stolen from 
the mails. The store threatened to sue her 
for the unpaid bill, her credit rating was 
damaged. and she had to pay a lawyer $175 
to prove she was not liable. 

1 If there is no contract placing liability 
for unauthorized purchases on one of the 
parties and if neither of the parties has been 
negligent or acted in bad faith, the credit 
card holder will not be liable even though 
he does not report the loss promptly. The 
only implied duty in the absence of a con- 
tract is to exercise due care in handling the 
card. Thomas v. Central Charge Service Inc., 
212 A.2d 533, (D.C. Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals 1965) 15 ALR 3rd 1983, in which a 
judgment for the plaintiff was reversed, 

The holder may be Hable for fraudulent 
use if he authorizes a third party to make 
purchases and such a state of facts raises a 
jury question as to liability, Jones Store Co. 
v. Kelly, 225 Mo. App. 833, 36 S.W. 2d 681 
(1931). 

Under a contract for complete liability on 
the part of a cardholder prior to giving the 
issuing company notice of loss such terms 
may be enforced according to a decision in 
New York in the case of Texaco, Inc. v. Gold- 
stein, 34 Misc. 2d 751, 229 N.Y.S. 2d 51, aff'd 
39 Misc. 2d 552, 241 N.Y.C.2d 495. The facts 
of this case involved not only the contract 
term which placed complete liability for 
fraudulent use on the cardholder but the 
credit card was an oil company credit card 
which had no identification but a card num- 
ber and the court took the position that 
only the cardholder could save the company 
from loss by prompt notice. 

In Union Oil Company v. Lull, 220 Ore. 
412, 349 P.2d 243, (1960), the court relied on 
an analogy between a bank passbook where 
there is a duty by the issuer to ascertain the 
identity of the person presenting the pass- 
book, even though a contract term existed 
which placed all liability for fraudulent use 
of the passbook on the holder, since the bank 
as an indemnitee has the duty of exercising 
reasonable care to protect the indemnitor, 

On the other hand, a case involving a con- 
tract term placing all Mability on the card- 
holder until surrender of the card was up- 
held in Socony Mobil Oil Company v. Grief, 
10 App. Div. 2d 119, 197 N.Y.S. 2d 522 (1960). 

The standard clause now used limits card- 
holder liability for fraudulent use until the 
card is surrendered or written notice is given 
the issuer that the card has been lost or 
stolen. Where a “hot list” of missing cards 
is issued by the credit card company and the 
merchant still accepts the card for credit, 
the contract between the merchant and the 
credit card company may require the mer- 
chant to assume liability. Bergsten, “Credit 
Cards: Distributing Fraud Loss,” 77 Yale Law 
Journal 1418, 1420 (1968). 

u in Humble Oil and Refining Company v. 
Waters, 159 S.2d 408 (1965), the one whose 
negligence occasioned the loss must bear 
the loss. In this case a card was mailed as 
the result of a telephone request from a per- 
son claiming to be a cardholder who had 
lost her credit card and was asking for a re- 
placement. The replacement card was stolen 
from the cardholder’s mailbox. The court 
held that it was negligent for the credit card 
company not to ascertain the identity of the 
caller and that the credit card had been ob- 
tained by fraudulent means. 

# Pollack, Earl E., Attorney, Midwest Bank 
Card System, Inc., Postal Operations Sub- 
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§ 94~-1823-1830. 

i Agree, for the law is costly (William 
Camden: Remains), Evans, Dictionary of 
Quotations, p. 378. 

15 Half the issuers try to recover and are 
successful in 30% to 50% of their attempts. 
Interviews with managers of local bank 
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Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, T yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 16542, a bill to restrict the mailing 
of unsolicited credit cards. 

This legislation is designed to mini- 
mize the possibility of theft from the 
mails of unsolicited credit cards. I believe 
that this bill is an important and neces- 
sary consumer protection measure. Theft 
breeds the fraudulent use of credit cards. 
The burdens from the fraudulent use of 
credit cards fall ultimately upon the in- 
dividual under whose name the credit 
card has been sent, whose credit rating 
is often endangered, and upon the mil- 
lions of other consumers who bear the 
cost of losses incurred by merchants. 
Cardholders have turned to Congress, 
seeking help against losses which have 
been estimated to be anywhere from $50 
to $150 million per year. 

I personally foresee the banking in- 
dustry issuing credit cards to replace 
checks, as checks have replaced cash in 
the marketplace, and for a myriad of 
other uses. This legislation will help to 
assure that a balance is struck between 
the interests of credit card-based com- 
panies and the protection of individual 
consumers. 

Already, our semicashless society uses 
credit cards for groceries, weddings, 
church dues, trips around the world, and 
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in Phoenix, Ariz., even to arrange bail. 
In the States of California, North Caro- 
lina, Washington, Oregon, and Arkansas, 
I understand you can pay your State 
taxes by credit card. All this can be done 
with a payment to credit card companies 
of a service charge as high as 18 percent 
a year on the indebtedness. Gangsters 
have even been known to accept credit 
cards in lieu of payments of loan shark 
debts. 

The latent dangers of unregulated, un- 
solicited credit cards are apparent. If an 
unsolicited credit card falls into the 
wrong hands, a mail patron may be sur- 
prised to find himself billed for pur- 
chases he never made, The victim of this 
fraud is then faced with lawsuits or other 
collection action that may ruin his credit 
standing. Only 2 years ago, banks had 
about $815 million invested in credit card 
plans. Today, through the use of mass 
mailings of unsolicited credit cards, that 
business has reached a $2 billion mark 
and is still climbing. There are estimates 
that the entire credit industry is a $13 
billion dollar going concern. 

This bill proposes to protect the public 
by requiring that the unsolicited credit 
card must be sent by registered mail. This 
will assure that the mailings will be 
signed for by a postal employee upon 
entry into the mail system, the mailings 
will proceed through the mail system in 
locked mail bags, and the unsolicited 
credit card mailing must be signed for by 
the addressee, and the addressee only, 
upon delivery. I understand that because 
of the recent postal reform and the broad 
authority it delegated to the Postmaster, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
offer a technical substitute. This substi- 
tution provides for the same protective 
steps I have delineated. 

This type of mailing will almost cer- 
tainly eliminate the theft of unsolicited 
credit cards from within the postal sys- 
tem. It will also end the theft of unso- 
licited credit cards from mail boxes, since 
it must be hand delivered to the ad- 
dressee. A notice on the envelope is re- 
quired to notify the addressee that an 
unsolicited credit card is contained 
within the envelope. The notice will not 
aid thieves, since the mailings will be 
protected within the system and the no- 
tice also will prevent the throwing away 
of the mailing by an innocent mail pa- 
tron who believes he has received direct 
mail advertising. Failure to abide by this 
legislation can result in a $1,000 fine 
for each mailing violation. These new 
postal requirements, and the criminal 
sanctions for violations thereof, how- 
ever, will in no way hamper or interfere 
with mailings of other than unsolicited 
cards. 

The public needs protection from the 
mail advertising practice which forces 
credit on unwilling families. The credit 
card issuers believe that if they can get 
a credit card into the home, one of the 
members of the family will use the card 
within 9 months. They have run tests 
which show that less than 1 percent of 
the mail patrons who are asked to fill out 
a credit card application do so, but when 
unsolicited credit cards are forced into 
the home, 19 percent of the mail patrons 
will use the cards within 90 days. 
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Legislation which restricts the credit 
card menace has been enacted in States 
such as New York, California, Illinois, 
Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Wisconsin, Alaska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, and South Da- 
kota. This legislation will aid these State 
programs. This bill received unanimous 
bipartisan support in committee and in 
subcommittee. I urge my Colleagues to 
support this bill today on the floor of 
the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from Il- 
linois (Mr. DERWINSKI) . 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 16542, a bill to 
restrict the mailing of unsolicited credit 
cards. 

In our age of almost “instant every- 
thing,” we have all seen the prolifera- 
tion of instant credit. This is usually 
done through the use of credit cards; 
some issued by local and national mer- 
chants, others by banks and national 
credit organizations. All these cards and 
the credit they provide are important 
for the growth and strength of our mod- 
ern economy. But, as in virtually every 
act of commerce ever conceived, there 
are those individuals who refuse to obey 
the laws of our society and elect instead 
to acquire products and services through 
trickery and deceit. In this particular 
instance, through the use of stolen credit 
cards. 

Another aspect of this overall problem 
is the issuance of credit cards to indi- 
viduals who, in many cases, could not 
receive credit through ordinary chan- 
nels. 

The committee files are filled with sad 
cases involving either the illegal or in- 
discriminate use of credit cards. 

H.R. 16542 is a good bill. It will, in 
the opinion of the committee and many 
in the law enforcement field, help to 
drastically reduce the theft and illegal 
use of credit cards. 

It proposes to make a credit card non- 
mailable matter, unless such card: 

First, is mailed in response to a re- 
quest or application by the addressee for 
such card; or 

Second, is mailed as a replacement, for 
the addressee; or 

Third, in the case of a previously is- 
sued credit card which has been lost, 
mislaid, or stolen, is mailed as a return 
of that card to the issuer or to the ad- 
dressee to whom that card was issued; 
or 

Fourth, is sent under conditions pre- 
scribed by the new postal service to in- 
sure security in handling in the mails, 
the certainty of personal delivery of the 
card, and proof of when, where, and the 
person to whom it is delivered. 

The conditions described in item four 
are the same as those which exist today 
under the registered mail procedure of 
the Post Office Department. The change 
in phraseology from the committee- 
reported bill is necessary to conform to 
the language of the new title 39 which 
will be implemented under the Postal 
Reorganization Act of 1970, which was 
signed into law August 12, 1970. 

Mr. Chairman, the bulk of evidence 
demonstrating the undesirous effects of 
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the mailings of unsolicited credit cards 
behooves us to support and approve this 
legislation. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. CUNNINGHAM). 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 16542, which I co- 
sponsored, a bill to restrict the mailing of 
unsolicited credit cards, for it is long 
overdue consumer protection legislation. 

I believe that this legislation is neces- 
sary because the credit card explosion is 
a permanent feature in our economy and 
the burdens from the fraudulent use of 
credit cards fall on the individual card- 
holder whose credit standing is endan- 
gered. The individual must turn to Con- 
gress and ask for its help against what 
is now a $13 billion industry. In addition, 
it seems to me that credit cards will be 
used by the banking industry to replace 
checks, as checks have replaced cash in 
the marketplace. If this is the case, it 
certainly seems reasonable to me that a 
balance be struck between the interests 
of these giant credit card companies and 
individual consumers. 

Today in our cashless society we use 
credit. cards for groceries, weddings, 
church dues, trips around the world, and 
in Phoenix, Ariz., even to arrange bail. I 
would also like to point out that you can 
pay your Federal income taxes by credit 
card in the States of California, North 
Carolina, Washington, Oregon, and 
Arkansas. All this can be done for the 
payment to credit card companies of 18 
percent a year on the indebtedness. 

There is great urgency upon the part 
of those banks who have not yet cut 
into this 18-percent loan business to en- 
gage in mass mailings of unsolicited 
credit cards. Mail patrons get credit 
whether they want it or not. Why? The 
credit card issuers evidently cannot con- 
vince merchants that they have to join 
credit card plans in order to protect 
themselves against competitors who do, 
unless the bank or other issuers can show 
that an overwhelming number of cus- 
tomers in the merchant’s area have the 
cards. Banks apparently find it difficult 
to convince people to join the plan vol- 
untarily. A survey by the Marine Mid- 
land Bank of New York showed that 
less than 1 percent of consumers re- 
sponded to requests to join credit card 
plans, but where unsolicited credit cards 
are forced into the mail box, 19 percent 
of the mail patrons contacted used the 
card within 6 months. However, the 
merchant doesn’t know how many cards 
are in use. He is told only about the 
thousands and in some cases millions of 
cards that have been sent through the 
mail and are in the possession of mail 
patrons. When the merchant joins the 
plan, he must pay the credit card people 
from 3 to 7 percent for discounting the 
debt run up in his store. He can only 
get this amount back by raising his 
prices. The merchant is not guaranteed 
any exclusive territory, so he finds him- 
self raising prices without any competi- 
tive advantage. His only satisfaction is 
knowing that he has protected himself 
againsS a competitor, who is protecting 
himself against the first merchant. This 


situation wouldn’t be possible in the ab- 
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sence of the mass mailing of unsolicited 
credit cards. 

Individual consumers have to pay 18 
percent on the unpaid portion of the 
debt they owe over 30 days. If the un- 
solicited credit card falls into the wrong 
hands, a mail patron may be surprised 
to find himself being billed for purchases 
he never made. The victim of this fraud 
is then faced with law suits or other 
collection action that may ruin the 
credit standing of an individual. 

Only 2 years ago banks had about $815 
million invested in credit card plans. 
Today, through the use of the mass 
mailings of unsolicited credit cards, that 
business has reached a $2 billion mark 
and is climbing. There are estimates that 
the entire credit card industry has a $13 
billion business going for it. 

The answer of the industry and the 
Federal Reserve Board to pleas for sup- 
port of regulatory legislation is that $100 
million a year loss in fraud does not 
hurt the industry. Credit cards are good 
for the money changing and bill collect- 
ing business. It may be good for their 
business but it is not good for the fam- 
ilies of America and their budgets. It is 
not good for the merchants who have to 
turn over a large share of their profit on 
sales. Most important of all, it is not 
good for the county. A respected syndi- 
cated columnist, in an article last fall, 
had this to say on the subject: of infia- 
tion: 

There is a considerable body of opinion 
which feels that while tight money cripples 
the housing industry, nothing is done to 
curb consumer credit aggravated by the 
proliferating credit cards. 


I agree with that observation. The 
majority of the American people are 
concerned with the public debt but they 
give little, if any, attention to the spiral- 
ing private debt. 

The private debt is the real demon and 
is due largely to buying on credit by the 
general public. 

I asked the Library of Congress for 
figures on our total debt—both private 
and public. Their figures show that the 
estimated private debt for the year 1969 
is $14% trillion, net. The Government 
debt, Federal, State, and local is esti- 
mated to be $1.7 trillion. The total, there- 
fore of the public and private debt is 
estimated to be in the neighborhood of 
$3 trillion. This is a serious situation and 
a major cause of adding to the fires of 
inflation. The credit card user had better 
think that over, and the business com- 
munity who are pushing the use of credit 
cards had better realize what they are 
doing to our economy and give less 
thought to the almighty dollar. 

This is the people’s business and the 
business of the Congress. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to ap- 
prove this much needed legislation. 

Mr. NIX, Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 min- 
utes to the distinguished gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HaNLEY) a member of 
the committee who has contributed 
greatly to this effort. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, initially 
I want to commend the efforts of the 
chairman of the subcommittee (Mr. Nix) 
a gentleman who comes from Philadel- 
phia, for his recognition of the problems 
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associated with the mass distribution of 
unsolicited credit cards. His efforts have 
resulted in the legislation which we are 
presently considering. 

This bill, which regulates the mailing 
of unsolicited credit cards, is an im- 
portant piece of consumer legislation 
which this House should favorably con- 
sider. 

This is not an antibusiness or even 
an anti-credit-card bill. The credit card 
business is an important factor in our 
economy. Judiciously used, credit cards 
tend to lubricate the wheels of industry 
and encourage sound financial manage- 
ment for many families. 

We, in this bill, are trying to stop, or 
severely restrict, an unpleasant, unneces- 
sary, and dangerous offshoot of our ex- 
panding credit card economy. The prac- 
tice of issuing unsolicited credit cards 
has had an unsettling effect on our econ- 
omy and on thousands of individuals 
and families to whom they have been 
sent. 

Mr, Chairman, I was the sponsor of the 
original bill on which the Postal Opera- 
tions Subcommittee held hearings last 
year. I was both proud and pleased at 
the strong support received by my bill. 
After the subcommittee concluded its 
hearings, the bill was tightened up and 
reintroduced as H.R. 16542. 

Unsolicited credit cards commit three 
grave sins: 

They tend to feed inflation, which has 
already reached an unacceptable level; 

They have encouraged the criminal 
elements; and 

They are an invasion of privacy. 

It is an anomaly that in this day when 
we must pull out all of the stops in 
fighting inflation, banks, businesses, and 
other credit card issuers hold out the 
lure of instant money. The catch is that 
the typical credit card charges average 
an 18-percent annual rate on the unpaid 
balance. In addition, businesses honor- 
ing the cards are often required to pay 
a premium of up to 7 percent on pur- 
chases made with a credit card. Thus, 
we have a situation where the price of 
an item may be hiked as high as 25 per- 
cent through the use of credit cards. 

It seems clear that the mailing of 
millions upon millions of credit cards 
can only add to the inflationary spiral 
by encouraging promiscuous use of credit 
cards and adding ultimately to the price 
of the purchased goods. 

The increasing problem of mail theft is 
another major consideration in our desire 
to restrict the flow of unsolicited credit 
cards through the mail. 

The chief postal inspector has told us 
that investigations of credit card thefts 
from the mail have increased by 700 per- 
cent over the past 4 years. In Chicago and 
New York, credit card theft rings were 
recently broken up and many indictments 
brought—several against postal employ- 
ees. Authorities feel that the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars involved in these 
cases are only a small fragment of the 
total cost of credit card thefts from the 
mail. 

These thefts are injurious to business 
as well as the consumer. As many of you 
know, Washington’s Central Charge 
Service revealed early this year that some 
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$200,000 in charges during January were 
made fraudulently with credit cards 
probably stolen from the mail. One store 
reported that 90 percent of its business 
during that month was thus charged. 

While it is difficult to determine how 
many of these stolen cards were unsolic- 
ited, it is undeniable that a flood of mil- 
lions of unsolicited cards can do nothing 
but multiply the problem many times 
over. 

Finally, the mailing of unsolicited 
credit cards is a gross invasion of pri- 
vacy. Credit ratings have been destroyed 
and people hauled into court because of 
fraudulent charges made by a card with 
their name on it—but which they did not 
know they were supposed to get and 
which they did not ask for. Individuals 
with financial problems have been en- 
ticed to go even more deeply into debt 
when an unsolicited card fell into their 
laps like manna from heaven. 

The bill pending here today would go 
along way toward alleviating these prob- 
lems. By requiring that unsolicited cards 
be sent by registered mail, the fiood would 
be cut to a trickle. The expense of this 
procedure would require that the busi- 
nesses wishing to continue the practice 
meticulously cull their lists to weed out 
all those who might use the card un- 
wisely. The requirement that the card be 
delivered only to the addressee—with his 
signature an absolute necessity—would 
provide clear proof as to whether an in- 
dividual did or did not receive the card. 
And the provision for clear marking on 
the outside envelope that an unsolicited 
card is enclosed will enable the recipient 
to immediately reject or destroy it. 

Mr. Chairman, a substitute motion will 
be made later which will make some tech- 
nical changes in this bill and which re- 
writes its language to conform with the 
recently enacted postal reform bill. The 
substitute, however, accomplishes essen- 
tially the same purposes as does H.R. 
16542 as reported by our committee. 

This is a good bill—good for the con- 
sumer who has been victimized by un- 
solicited credit cards—and good for busi- 
nesses which have seen a sharp upturn 
in fraudulent charges. I strongly urge 
that we approve H.R. 16542. 

Mr, TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to express my strong support for 
the first major consumer bill which will 
come out of the Congress this year, H.R. 
16542. This legislation is aimed at mini- 
mizing the possibility of theft from the 
mails of unsolicited credit cards. 

As a member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, I am particu- 
larly pleased to see this bill come before 
us today. With our Nation rapidly becom- 
ing a credit card society, the mailing of 
unsolicited credit cards is becoming the 
norm, and the opportunity for theft has 
substantially increased. It is estimated 
that the theft and subsequent fraudulent 
use of credit cards involve losses of up 
to $150 million per year. 

Needless to say, the credit card com- 
panies are losing money hand over fist. 
But the ultimate loser is the individual 
consumer. The cost of credit card in- 
surance against fradulent use has risen 
dramatically. The discount rate charged 
to the merchant for the convenience of 
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charging sales to these credit cards has 
also risen, and these increased charges 
will certainly be passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

A consumer who is the victim of the 
fraudulent use of a credit card is neces- 
sarily charged with purchases made in 
his name. These persons are often in- 
dividuals with weak credit standings who 
normally would not be eligible for this 
mode of credit. There are reports of un- 
solicited cards being addressed or mailed 
to deceased persons, 5-year-old, bank- 
rupts, convicts, and elderly pensioners. 

H.R. 16542, in my opinion, will pro- 
vide the corrective action that is needed. 
It provides that the same security proce- 
dures used for registered mail—includ- 
ing locked mailbags—be applied to creiiit 
card mailings. Under this bill, delivery 
is restricted to the named addressee only 
and the required receipt must show to 
whom, when and to what address the 
card was delivered. 

Let me also point out that this legis- 
lation would permit the Post Office De- 
partment to require a notice to be placed 
on the envelope indicating the enclosed is 
an unsolicited credit card. This feature 
will facilitate a recipient’s refusal of such 
mail. 

Mr. Chairman, the consumers of Amer- 
ica need this bill and I urge its immedi- 
ate adoption. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, there is 
little doubt in the minds of any of the 
Members present of the great value credit 
cards have served in an expanding econ- 
omy. The wise consumer through credit 
card purchases has been able to take ad- 
vantage of bargains even though cash 
may not be on hand at the moment. And 
the wise consumer can deter the cost of 
a vacation over a period of time, rather 
than stay at home. I could enumerate 
many of the contributions that credit 
card buying has brought to the American 
consumer 

Today we find ourselves with an op- 
portunity to provide the credit card in- 
dustry with much needed regulation and 
the consumer with much needed pro- 
tection. 

As the committee hearings show, we 
are fast becoming a credit card society— 
whether there is a wisdom in that trend 
in our present inflationary society is not 
the point of this legislation. While some 
consumers are trapped in their own 
problems of unwise use of credit cards, 
Congress cannot set itself up as the body 
that decides who does and does not re- 
ceive credit, or credit cards. It is the 
responsibility of the media and each in- 
dividual Congressman according to his 
own conscience to warn people of the 
great amounts of interest he must pay 
for the credit card privilege—but that is 
not the collective responsibility of this 
body. 

It is our responsibility to insure that 
the consumer will not unknowingly be 
harmed by the mailing of unsolicited 
credit cards. The great fault in this ex- 
pansion of credit is not that people who 
should not have credit, receive it unso- 
licited. That is not a fault, but a tragedy. 
The fault lies with the thief who takes 
a mailed unsolicited credit card and puts 
it to his own use. 
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The person hurt is the consumer—but 
supposedly we are told, he is not dam- 
aged that much, Within a short time 
the mixup is supposedly straightened 
out and the person who did not ask for 
the credit card in the first place has his 
name cleared. If that sounds like a per- 
son being cleared of a prison conviction, 
it should. 

The person whose card falls into the 
wrong hands is dunned, called, threat- 
ened, and may have to pay attorney fees 
to remove charges he never made in the 
first place. And once it is all over his 
name is supposedly cleared. 

Unfortunately, that often is not the 
case. The media has reported recently 
that so-called credit and personnel refer- 
ence agencies make little effort to up- 
date or correct their files—and so a per- 
son whose unsolicited credit card is 
stolen and used, may not be able to ob- 
tain a credit card when he wants and 
deserves one. 

Not only does this bill protect the con- 
sumer, but also the credit card firm that 
issues the card. No longer will he be 
forced into an unwanted credit card war 
or bliaz with the competition to see who 
can blanket a community first. The re- 
sults we have found are stolen credit 
cards and not only does the consumer 
pay his price, but the issuing firm pays 
for services and goods sold, but never 
paid for. In the end the consumer must 
pay again for higher prices due to mis- 
used cards. 

I was pleased when the Federal Trade 
Commission banned the issuance of un- 
solicited credit cards—but disappointed 
when unsolicited bank credit cards were 
not included in that ban. This is un- 
fortunate—and the legislation we have 
before us corrects that gap in regulation. 

The Federal Reserve System has 
argued that banks should continue to be 
exempt because those in the filed first 
were able to send out unsolicited cards, 
and the new ones won't be able to—the 
Board says this will discourage compe- 
tition. 

I tend to weigh this possible discour- 
agement of competition with other pos- 
sibilities. By passing this legislation we 
are recognizing the mistakes of the 
past—the mistake of letting any one send 
out unsolicited credit cards. Now to al- 
low a late arrival the same abuses is not 
to discourage competition, but only to 
repeat the mistakes of the past. 

That is not only not learning from past 
experience, but ignoring past experience. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill before the House this 
afternoon—to restrict the unsolicited 
mailing of credit cards. I also want to 
commend the distinguished authors of 
the bill and the members and staff of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, whose efforts have made it possi- 
ble for this very important piece of 
legislation to be brought to the floor for 
our attention. I strongly urge its favor- 
able consideration. 

I feel particularly close to this legisla- 
tion because of my own bill, which was 
originally introduced early in the 90th 
Congress, when problems arising from 
the distribution of unsolicited credit 
cards became national concern. I then 
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reintroduced the proposal in this Con- 
gress. While my bill was referred to an- 
other committee, the substance of its 
provisions parallels H.R. 16542. 

Those of us who have become disturbed 
about the abuse of credit cards in general 
could spend hours here on the floor citing 
case after case describing how the un- 
restricted mailing of unsolicited cards 
has given credibility to the saying that 
the credit card “is both a blessing and a 
curse.” Many cases have had catastrophic 
results for consumers who have had to 
assume payment of large debts that they 
could ill afford. Not every State has stat- 
utory provisions exempting an unwary 
intended recipient of a card from liabil- 
ity incurred by unauthorized use. In fact, 
only 13 States have some such legisla- 
tion. Not every State has statutory pro- 
visions. setting criminal penalties for 
theft and fraudulent use of stolen credit 
cards. 

The situation for the consumer is diffi- 
cult enough when a credit card he has 
requested is lost or stolen. To be liable 
for charges to a credit card he has not 
asked for and perhaps is stolen from 
the mails before he has had a chance 
either to destroy or return it to the issuer 
places an unconscionable and totally 
unfair burden on him. The time is long 
past due, Mr, Chairman, for the Congress 
to exercise its responsibility in seeing that 
the consumer is protected through Fed- 
eral legislation. In doing so, I do not in 
any way want to handicap banks or busi- 
nesses who wish to offer credit to the 
public. The issue at hand is that every 
safeguard must be afforded to the public 
whose business is wanted. 

Short of a complete ban on the mailing 
of any unsolicited credit card, I believe 
that the bill before us assures this safe- 
guard. It amends that title of the Code 
relating to the nonmailability of certain 
items by adding a new nonmailable cate- 
gory, and specifically declares that a 
credit card of any kind is nonmailable 
matter unless such a card is: solicited by 
the addressee; or is a replacement of 
one previously issued to the addressee; or 
in the case of a lost, mislaid or stolen 
credit card previously issued, is being re- 
turned to the addressee by mail; or is 
sent by registered mail, with delivery re- 
stricted to the addressee and return re- 
ceipt requested showing to whom, when 
and where delivered, and is sent in an 
envelope bearing on its face the name 
and address of the sender and such notice 
as. may be prescribed by the Postmaster 
General. Additionally, a fine of not more 
than $1,000 for each violation is set. 

The Federal Trade Commission, after 
extensive public hearings and due con- 
sideration, issued a trade regulation rule 
effective this past May 18, banning the 
mailing of unsolicited credit cards as an 
unfair trade practice. Iam not convinced 
that there needs to be a total ban on the 
mailing of unsolicited credit cards. It 
would seem to me that carefully planned 
regulations as to how such cards should 
be mailed would be sufficient protection 
for the consumer, who is my concern. 

The provisions of the bill before us 
would permit such protection, and I 
strongly urge its passage, 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
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Chairman, the present practice of the 
unprotected mass mailing of unsolicited 
credit cards is nothing less than an indis- 
criminate invitation for larceny and 
fraud. 

In the city of Washington, D.C., the 
Central Charge Co. incurred $300,000 in 
losses in January and February of 1970 
alone, and nationally there were, in 1969, 
$200 million in fraud losses to thousands 
of innocent persons who never ordered a 
card and never knew it had been sent to 
them. 

It is no answer that some of these 
losses were borne by the credit com- 
panies or their insurers. In too many 
cases intended recipients of the cards 
have been forced into court in order to 
prove, of all things, that they never re- 
ceived a card and were, therefore, not 
responsible for the charges. Even if the 
intended recipient was able to prove that 
he never received a card, he has had to 
bear the large cost of legal fees, the ad- 
verse effect upon his credit rating, as 
well as a great deal of aggravation. 

An article entitled “How To Counter- 
feit Credit Cards and Get Away With 
It,” by Elihu Blotnick, in Scanlon’s mag- 
azine, presents a detailed description of 
the ease with which a stolen credit card 
can be obtained and used to obtain mer- 
chandise which is later sold for cash. 
Moreover it details the laxity on the part 
of many stores which know they will be 
reimbursed by insurers. The article also 
charges that credit companies actually 
favor the business promoted by these 
cards. The only person hurt is the con- 
sumer since increased insurance rates 
are passed on either directly or by way 
of increased service or interest charges. 

I think you should be aware of the 
ease with which a credit card may be 
altered. According to the Scanlon’s ar- 
ticle, it is really quite simple. In the case 
of a stolen card, the ink on the raised 
letters is removed with 25 cents worth 
of polyester resin; the card is then 
heated with a warm iron to remove the 
raised plastic letters and restamped with 
an addressograph plate. If it has been 
signed, a strip of white paper is glued 
over the owner’s signature and the card 
is signed with a phony name. 

Most of the stolen credit cards are 
purchased from pickpockets and purse- 
snatchers. Even if they are caught, the 
sentence is often light, the bail low, and 
often, through plea bargaining because 
the district attorney feels he has more 
important cases, the criminal may get 
off with a suspended sentence. In many 
cases these stolen credit cards finance the 
drug habits of an increasing number of 
dope addicts. 

Generally, the user of a fraudulant 
credit card will own a number of cards 
which he will either steal himself or 
purchase for about $10 apiece. After that, 
it is relatively easy to charge merchandise 
and dispose of it. According to Scanlon, 
most credit card thefts are not reported 
and even if they are, the credit card 
companies are lax in warning stores 
since many stores may be unwilling to 
carry the service of a credit company 
whose stolen credit card rate causes the 
store high losses, or inconvenience in 
checking for stolen cards. 
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Mr. Chairman, H.R. 16542 will mini- 
mize the Icss resulting from the theft and 
fraudulent use of credit cards by re- 
quiring that unsolicited credit cards be 
mailed by secured or registered mail, with 
restricted delivery and a return receipt 
requested. 

Under this bill, unsolicited credit cards 
will be signed for by each postal employee 
who handles the envelope. Cards will pro- 
ceed through the system in locked mail 
bags and be delivered only to the ad- 
dressee, who, if he wishes to receive the 
mailing, will sign for it. 

The addressee will be put on notice that 
the envelope contains an unsolicited 
credit card and that he may refuse the 
mailing. The cost of return mailings will 
be paid for by the mailer. The cost for this 
protection is presently $1.71 per mailing. 

Credit card operations are basically 
mass mailing operations, sometimes 
amounting to 2 million persons and 
blanketing whole communities with a 
flood of unwanted and unasked for credit 
cards. 

The very integrity of our postal sys- 
tem is threatened. The mass mailing of 
unsolicited credit cards is little different 
than the mass mailing of $100 bills in 
transparent envelopes. 

In order to protect the public, the bill 
simply would eliminate the now too easy 
opportunity to steal a card between the 
time that it is mailed and the time of its 
receipt. 

If unsolicited credit card mailings were 
made unlawful by this legislation, the 
violator would be subject to criminal 
fines of up to $1,000 per individual credit 
card mailing. Penalties have been 
limited to criminal fines because of the 
lack of personal responsibility for deci- 
sion in large corporate organizations. 
The boards of directors of credit card 
companies will understand that criminal 
fines for each violation could amount to 
a considerable sum. 

At least 13 States have statutes which 
regulate and restrict unsolicited credit 
cards. Most of these States protect the 
consumer merely by limiting the liability 
for the use of credit cards which have 
not been accepted by the cardholder. 

Governor Rockefeller signed a bill on 
May 20 which also makes the issuance of 
unsolicited credit cards a crime. 

None of this legislation can be fully 
effective, however, unless the Post Office 
Department can act in the matter. It is 
mass mailing which is the heart of this 
operation. Mass mailing is the key to the 
offensiveness of the unsolicited credit 
card system. 

The Federal Trade Commission, which 
has limited jurisdiction, has issued a rule 
defining the mailing of unsolicited credit 
cards as an unfair trade practice. How- 
ever, it is very doubtful whether the juris- 
diction of the Federal Trade Commission 
extends to the biggest offenders in the 
unsolicited credit card matter, the banks. 

It is the banks that are mailing mil- 
lions of unsolicited credit cards today. It 
is the banks who issue the “everything.” 

Mr. Chairman, the bill was supported 
unanimously in committee by members 
of both parties. The administration does 
not oppose this legislation. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, 
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Americans are subjected each year to a 
barrage of unsolicited credit cards that 
number in the millions. These cards are 
a flagrant abuse of the consumer’s con- 
fidence, and an abuse of the Federal mail 
system. They constitute an additional, 
unneeded harassment of the consumer. 
These unsolicited cards must 20t be al- 
lowed to flow through our mails as easily 
as they presently do. Such cards al- 
most invite mail theft and fraud, and, 
as a result, the unsuspecting consumer 
is exposed to the possibility of incurring 
a substantial economic loss, 

H.R. 16542, which the House considers 
today, begins to place much needed 
checks on the flow of these credit cards 
through the mails. This bill requires 
that all unsolicited credit cards be sent 
by registered mail, and be clearly des- 
ignated as unsolicited credit cards, with 
the name and address of the sender 
clearly visible on the envelope, as well. 
These precautions may help to eliminate 
some of the theft and resulting fraudu- 
lent use that is made of these unso- 
licited credit cards. It is for these rea- 
sons that I support this bill. 

But this is only an interim measure. 
We must move toward a much more 
thorough regulation of these cards, 
either by amendment or passage of a 
stronger bill. I question whether these 
unsolicited cards should be allowed 
through the mails at all, no matter how 
they are marked. The FTC has proposed 
a rule which restricts the mailing of un- 
solicited credit cards, as an unfair trade 
practice, and permits only those credit 
cards that are expressly requested, or 
are replacements of credit cards already 
held, to be sent through the mail. This 
is what I believe should be the ultimate 
goal of any legislation regulating the 
use of credit cards. 

Last October, I introduced a bill, H.R. 
14527, which comes much closer to real- 
izing this goal. It bans the mailing of 
all unsolicited credit cards, and requires 
certified mailings of all other credit 
cards that are expressly requested. This 
bill, if enacted, would go further than 
any previous proposal to protect the 
consumer from the hazards inherent in 
credit card mailings. The Senate has 
recently passed a similar bill. It bans 
the mailing of all unsolicited credit 
cards, and limits the consumer’s liability 
in the case of a lost or stolen credit card. 
I hope the House will move toward a bill 
as strong as that of the Senate. And I 
hope the House will pass H.R. 16542, the 
very first step toward this goal. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, $200 million are lost each year 
through credit card fraud and 200,000 
credit cards are stolen each year. 

Most of this theft is facilitated by the 
mass mailing of unsolicited credit cards. 
The mail patron does not know that such 
a card has been forwarded to him. Yet it 
is similar to mailing a $100 bill through 
the mail because many of these cards are 
sold for that amount on the black 
market. 

In Washington, D.C., one company lost 
approximately $300,000 through the theft 
of credit cards in January and February 
and every credit card company has suf- 
fered the same kind of losses. All of this 
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is passed back to the consumer in higher 
prices. 

For example, new businesses have 
sprung up which for $5 a year will keep 
track of your credit card numbers and 
notify companies when your card has 
been stolen. Another company will in- 
sure you against loss for $9 a year. 

The mail patron who loses an unsolic- 
ited credit card cannot insure himself 
against loss, because he does not know 
that he has been issued a card until the 
bills start coming in. 

This bill will protect that consumer. It 
will protect mail patrons because it re- 
quires that all unsolicited credit cards 
be mailed by registered mail, restricted 
delivery, return-receipt requested. This 
means that credit card issuers will be 
forced to pay a maximum amount for 
maximum protection to mail patrons. If 
unsolicited credit cards are sent out in 
violation of the bill, criminal penalties of 
fines up to and including $1,000 per mail- 
ing will be imposed on violators. 

It is only reasonable that the Ameri- 
can public receive the maximum protec- 
tion. Many of the credit card companies 
themselves must see the need for this 
kind of legislation. A large number of 
these companies will not mail credit 
cards through the Washington, D.C., post 
office. Up until now, credit card com- 
panies were not concerned with theft 
because they made huge profits from 18 
percent interest and discount charges 
up to 7 percent. If it was necessary they 
merely pass the cost on to the public. 
They only became concerned when the 
losses in the millions became a matter 
of public record. It was too hard then to 
frighten timid consumers into paying 
bills they did not owe to save their credit 
ratings. 

The public needs protection. It needs 
to regulate this mass-mailing gimmick 
and I think this legislation will help to 
do just that, and I ask for its passage. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, Ameri- 
can consumers now possess over a quar- 
ter of a billion credit cards. There are 
retail store cards, travel and entertain- 
ment cards, oil company cards, bank 
cards, and air travel cards. There are in 
circulation over 50 million “universal” 
cards on which almost anything can be 
charged. These all-purpose credit cards, 
particularly, are growing in popularity. 
An estimated $50 billion worth of goods 
and services were purchased with credit 
cards last year. As of June 30, 1969, al- 
most 13 percent of consumer credit out- 
standing was on card credit. The poten- 
tial uses for credit cards are abundant. 
Some experts have been predicting that 
plastic credit will eventually replace cash 
and checks as a means of payment. The 
“credit card revolution” is no under- 
statement. Credit cards are here to stay. 

As we might expect with such a new 
phenomenon, serious problems are aris- 
ing with the growth of credit card usage. 
One of the most serious problems is the 
theft and unauthorized use of the cards. 
It has been estimated that in 1969 more 
than $150 million worth of goods and 
services were charged on stolen or lost 
credit cards. Fraudulent use of these 
cards, including activities by organized 
crime, has increased 700 percent in the 
last 3 years. 
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It is most unfortunate but true that 
one of the primary causes of the unau- 
thorized use of credit cards stems from 
thievery through the mailing system of 
mass-mailed cards. The cards are stolen 
and then sold through middlemen and 
distributors and may yield as much as 
$409 each on sale to the final user. At 
least 80 arrests of postal employees in- 
volved in credit card thievery have been 
reported. Many of these were linked to 
Mafia and other organized criminal 
groups. Theft through the mail system is 
Particularly facilitated when the cards 
are mass mailed within short periods of 
time. 

H.R. 16542 attacks this problem di- 
rectly by requiring that unsolicited credit 
cards, be mailed by registered mail, un- 
der specified regulations. Unlike regular 
first-class mail, registered mail travels 
through the postal system in locked mail- 
bags Thus the possibility of theft in the 
mail system will certainly be minimized 
under H.R. 16542. The bill also restricts 
delivery to the addressee only, providing 
further protection for the consumer 
against thefts. 

While the bill does restrict and regu- 
late the mailing of unsolicited credit 
cards, it does not prohibit that particu- 
lar method of distribution. It is to be 
noted that the continued use by business 
of mass unsolicited distribution has 
stemmed from the past success of this 
method of distribution. Consumers on the 
whole have been receptive to unsolicited 
credit cards. Many faithful and satisfied 
users of credit cards originally received 
these cards without having requested 
them. Most people are quite capable of 
learning to use this method of payment, 
and find it a great convenience. True, 
there have been and continue to be com- 
Plaints concerning the receipt of un- 
wanted cards. Annoyance and inconven- 
ience are caused to those who do not want 
the cards and who must either destroy 
or return them. But the rights of the 
uncomplaining and often too silent ma- 
jority must, however, be counted as well. 
It is my feeling that the abuses caused 
by theft of the cards are more serious 
than the inconvenience caused by having 
to destroy those cards not wanted. Fur- 
thermore, the important abuses can be 
corrected without destroying the advan- 
tages both to receptive consumers and to 
business of unsolicited distribution. 

It has been argued that in effect the 
mailing of unsolicited credit cards would 
be eliminated under the bill due to the 
high cost of registered mail. This is not 
necessarily true. The Post Office Depart- 
ment reported in a letter printed in 
House Report 91-974 that the provisions 
of H.R. 16542 would raise the postage 
charge for mailing these cards to $1.36, 
which includes an 80-cent registry fee 
and a restricted delivery fee of 50 cents. 
Now I wish to submit that $1.36 is not a 
prohibitive sum for a company to pay to 
obtain a good credit customer, one who 
will remain a customer for years and 
years. This is particularly true at pres- 
ent charges of 18 percent per year for 
this type of credit. What the bill will do 
is eliminate the irresponsible mass mail- 
ing of unsolicited credit cards. 

One of the most regrettable effects of 
the mass distribution of credit cards to 
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date is that they have been sent almost 
at random. One reported study of 84 rep- 
resentative credit card programs re- 
vealed that only a fifth of the banks 
checked the credit background and em- 
ployment of people to whom they 
mailed cards. Mailing lists of people 
with whom the banks had not done busi- 
ness were used by 30 percent of the 
banks.» To quote House Report 91-974: 

Recipients of unsolicited credit cards are 
often individuals with weak credit standing 
who normally would not be eligible for this 
mode of credit. There have been many in- 
stances of unsolicited cards being addressed 
or mailed to deceased persons, 5-year-olds, 
bankrupts, convicts, and elderly pensioners. 


It is not surprising that many people 
going through personal bankruptcy have 
stated that the use of unsolicited credit 
cards was a factor contributing to their 
financial problems. The cards would not 
have been sent to these people had the 
appropriate checks been made. By rais- 
ing the costs of sending unsolicited cards, 
through the requirement of registered 
mail, companies will have the incentive 
to check the credit worthiness of a po- 
tential customer before extending him 
unasked for credit. 

It may be argued that raising the costs 
of distribution gives an unfair advan- 
tage to those companies with established 
credit card programs which in the past 
made use of mass mailing, as against 
new entrants into the credit card busi- 
ness. That some inequities are unavoid- 
able goes without saying. The object is 
to minimize these inequities. It should 
be clear that to absolutely prohibit the 
mailing of all unrequested credit cards 
gives a much greater advantage to estab- 
lished companies than does the regula- 
tion of such mailings as provided for 
under H.R. 16542. 

A vital part of consumer protection 
involves the assurance that monopoly 
powers will not be established—that the 
consumer will always have a choice. Pro- 
hibiting the issuance of all unsolicited 
cards would, in my opinion, substan- 
tially enhance the market power of the 
companies which now have established 
programs. There are at present two 
giant bank card systems, each having 
about 450,000 merchant members and 
over 20 million cards in circulation 
apiece.’ But the field is not closed. Other 
companies are reported to have plans of 
going nationwide. Competition in this 
business is essential if we are to hold 
down the price of credit, particularly in 
the future. To ban all unsolicited credit 
cards could greatly harm the consumer 
by enhancing the market power of exist- 
ing companies. 

On the other hand, not to enact legis- 
lation will mean the continuation of the 
serious inequities and injustices I al- 
ready mentioned. In addition let me re- 
mind you of the fact that banks and 


1 Paul O'Neil. “A Little Gift from Your 
Friendly Banker”, Life magazine. March 27, 
1970, p. 55. 

?Bank of America’s Bank Americard and 
the Interbank card system commonly known 
as Master Charge, as referred to in “Those 
‘charge anything anywhere’ credit cards,” 
Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine, 
v. 24, March 1970, p. 7. 
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common carriers are excluded from the 
current Federal Trade Commission ban 
on the mailing of unsolicited credit 
cards, which applies to oil companies, 
independent card companies, and retail 
stores. Needless to say, banks and com- 
mon carriers are enjoying a significant 
advantage over those companies covered 
by the FTC ban. 

Our goal is not to prohibit a method of 
distribution which American industry 
has found effective, and which has been 
met favorably by many consumers. Our 
goal is to protect the American consumer 
from abuses arising from that method of 
distribution, as well as to insure him that 
the advantages of the system will be re- 
tained. A workable balance must be 
achieved, and, I believe, is achieved under 
H.R. 16542. I urge your support for this 
necessary piece of legislation. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, during 
general debate on the regulation of 
credit, the card mailings bill (H.R. 
16542), I was in the State of Tennessee 
and unable to personally represent my 
interest by voting. 

I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my strong support of this very 
worthwhile legislation which does much 
to protect the citizen in his acquisition 
and use of credit cards. Had I been there 
I would have voted “yea.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation, H.R. 16542, is intended 
mainly to remedy the alarming unso- 
licited credit card theft problem. For 
that purpose, it is a constructive bill, 
which I cosponsored and supported in 
testimony. 

However, there are a number of other 
undesirable aspects of unsolicited credit 
cards beyond their susceptibility to theft. 
In fact, the Federal Trade Commission, 
as the committee report notes, recently 
issued a ruling banning unsolicited cards 
as an unfair trade practice and a form of 
unfair competition after an exhaustive 
investigation. 

In view of this ruling by the FTC, as 
well as recent Senate passage of a com- 
plete ban on unsolicited credit cards, I 
suggest that the provision of H.R. 16542 
permitting continued mailing of unso- 
licited cards if they are sent registered 
mail no longer makes sense. Sending un- 
solicited cards registered mail would help 
protect them from theft. But is an un- 
solicited card any less an unfair trade 
practice or unfair competition if it is 
sent registered rather than regular mail? 
I think not. 

It is my understanding that if this 
legislation passes a request will be made 
to substitute the Senate bill number so 
that this legislation can be considered in 
conference with the Senate passed bill. 

I intend to support this legislation, 
despite the loophole in it that I have 
pointed out, in the hope that in confer- 
ence the House will accede and accept 
the Senate legislation on this matter 
providing for a complete ban on unso- 
licited credit cards as I and many other 
Members of the House have been urging 
for some time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I also rise 
in support of H.R. 16542, which I co- 
sponsored, to restrict the mailing of un- 
solicited credit cards. 
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Today, we live in a society where 
credit is the economic password, and a 
credit card is its vehicle. They are im- 
portant to our economy. 

In testimony before our committee, it 
was estimated that consumer credit in 
the United States for 1968 totaled $110 
billion. An estimated 200 million credit 
cards accounted for some $13 billion of 
this all time high figure. It is reasonable 
to expect these figures to be considerably 
higher for 1969 and 1970, and for all fu- 
ture years. 

On the other hand, credit card losses 
are running from $50 to $100 million a 
year, and unsolicited credit cards are 
contributing to law enforcement prob- 
lems. In the last 4 years ending July 1, 
1969, mail fraud credit card cases have 
increased over 700 percent. 

In addition to the legal aspects in- 
volved, unsolicited credit cards are an 
invasion of privacy and in too many 
cases are indiscriminately mailed to chil- 
dren and others who are either immature 
or financially unable to be extended 
credit of any magnitude. 

To illustrate some of the adverse ef- 
fects created by the unsolicitation of 
credit cards, I quote from some letters 
I have received from constituents: 

Dear Mr, Scorr: A few weeks ago we re- 
ceived a notice from —— (name of the credit 
card which I will not repeat here) that we 
had run up bills totaling $699 and they were 
reminding us that $600 was the limit. 

Since we had never seen a credit card, 
we were profoundly shocked. Apparently, 
they took our name from the Richmond 
phone book, or some list but we had moved 
from Richmond, 


Another constituent writes: 

I received an unsolicited credit card from 
the —— organization last year. I was under 
the impression that they were a reputable 
firm and I was interested in using their 
services. However, as you can see from the 
attached copies of letters that I have been 
forced to exchange with them, they are 
totally unresponsive when it comes to an- 
Swering simple questions concerning my 
account. 

I seem to be getting nowhere with them. 
As I have stated to them repeatedly, I am 
most anxious to pay my just debts, but I 
just cannot determine from them what that 
amount should be. 


The individual then attached seven 
letters written between March 24 and 
October 15, 1969, including one he sent 
by registered mail trying to correct er- 
roneous charges signed by another per- 
son, and trying to get some explanation 
from the company other than the terse 
notice that his account was overdue. The 
material is not presented for the RECORD 
because I do not wish to single out one 
organization for criticism when mailing 
of unsolicited credit cards is so wide- 
spread. 

It is evident that something must now 
be done by Congress to correct this very 
questionable and unhealthy practice of 
mailing unsolicited credit cards. This 
legislation, H.R. 16542, amends title 39, 
United States Code, as enacted by the 
Postal Reorganization Act, by adding a 
new nonmailable category. 

The new section, 3012, declares credit 
cards as nonmailable items unless such 
card— 

First, is solicited by the addressee; or 
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Second, is a replacement of one previ- 
ously issued to the addressee; or 

Third, in the case of a lost, mislaid, 
or stolen credit card previously issued, 
is being returned to the addressee by 
mail; or 

Fourth, is sent under conditions pre- 
scribed by the new Postal Service to in- 
sure security in handling in the mails, 
the certainty of personal delivery of the 
card, and proof of when, where, and the 
person to whom it is delivered. 

The conditions described in item 4 are 
the same as those which exist today un- 
der the registered mail procedure of the 
Post Office Department. The change in 
phraseology from the committee-re- 
ported bill is necessary to conform to the 
language of the new title 39 which will 
be implemented under the Postal Re- 
organization Act of 1970, which was 
signed into law August 12, 1970. 

The bill will also amend chapter 83 of 
title 18, United States Code, by adding 
a new section 1738 which prescribes a 
fine of not more than $1,000 for each 
violation of section 3012 of title 39. 

Mr. Chairman, the consumer, the mer- 
chant, the credit card issuers, and every 
other legitimate party need this legisla- 
tion to provide basic consumer protec- 
tion. 

I ask your support of this measure. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
hearty support of H.R. 16542, relating to 
the regulation of credit card mailings. 
This legislation gives the force of law 
and penalty to a recent ruling started 
by the Federal Trade Commission limit- 
ing the abusive practice of unsolicited, 
mass Mailings of credit cards. 

The legislation before the House 
would provide that a credit card is non- 
mailable unless the card is: 

First, solicited by the person to whom 
it is addressed; 

Second, is a replacement for one pre- 
viously issued to the addressee; 

Third, in the case of a lost, mislaid, 
or stolen credit card previously issued, 
is being returned to the addressee by 
mail; or 

Fourth, is sent by registered mail, 
with delivery restricted to the addressee 
and return receipt requested showing 
to whom, when, and where delivered, 
and is sent in an envelope bearing on 
its face the name and address of the 
sender and such notice as may be pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General. 

The bill imposes a $1,000 fine for each 
violation of the above conditions. 

I have long been receiving mail from 
constituents of the 22d Congressional 
District complaining about the receipt 
in the mails of unwanted credit cards. 
In several cases, cards were addressed 
to the constituent’s children. I have 
heard from other Members here that 
cards have been addressed to deceased 
persons as well as bankrupts and even 
convicts in prisons. 

Not only does this practice raise seri- 
ous questions about the extension of 
credit to persons who cannot compe- 
tently manage it, but it also seems to 
encourage an inflationary psychology. 

It addition, there has been an in- 
creasingly serious problem of theft of 
mail deliveries. In the case of credit 
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cards, this is particularly serious since 
those to whom the cards are being sent, 
not being aware of the unsolicited mail- 
ing, cannot notify the sender that they 
have not received the card. 

Losses due to credit card theft are now 
estimated to run between $50 to $150 
million per year. The final burden of 
these losses rests on the consumer. The 
lost of credit card insurance against 
fraudulent use has risen drastically. The 
discount rate charged to the storeowner 
for the convenience of charging sales to 
these credit cards is now about 7 percent. 
The merchant cannot absorb this bur- 
den and he passes it on to the consumer. 
In addition, the consumer who is the vic- 
tim of fraudulent use of a credit card is 
necessarily charged with purchases made 
in his name. This can result in hundreds 
of dollars of expense to the consumer, 
needless aggravation, and impaired 
credit ratings. 

This bill should go a long way toward 
ending the abuse of unsolicited credit 
cards. It will, through the process of re- 
quiring registered mailing, increase the 
cost. of such mailings dramatically; it 
will place such mailings in the Post Of- 
fice Department’s locked registered-mail 
pouches rather than in the more loosely 
guarded general-mail sacks. 

For the privacy and security of the 
er at this legislation is long over- 

ue. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 16542, legislation to reg- 
ulate the mailing of unsolicited credit 
cards. 

This bill is similar in purpose to legisla- 
tion Iam cosponsoring, H.R. 17158, which 
would also proscribe the issuance of 
credit cards except in response to a re- 
quest or application. 

H.R. 16542, as approved by the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
would prohibit the mailing of unsolicited 
credit cards except by registered mail 
which would provide the recipient with 
an opportunity to refuse the card. The 
bill would require a specific notice on the 
outside of the envelope that it contained 
an unsolicited credit card which may be 
refused by the addressee. 

The objective of this bill, as is the pur- 
pose of my own bill before the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, is 
to protect our consumers from the recent 
barrage of unsought credit cards that 
have been sent through the mails. In all 
too many instances, credit cards have 
been lost or stolen in the mails with the 
result that the intended user is jeop- 
ardized through no fault of his own and 
without his knowledge. 

If they fall into unauthorized hands, 
such unsolicited credit cards may be used 
to make extensive credit purchases for 
which the person whose name is on the 
card is held liable. Our citizens have been 
hounded and badgered by credit com- 
panies and collection agencies for debts 
acquired in this manner, even though 
they had no way to protect themselves 
from the loss or theft of the card. 

In addition, many people receiving un- 
sought credit cards in the mail may not 
fully understand the dangers involved in 
overuse of the credit thereby conferred. 
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Such use can lead to the loss of credit 
ratings, court actions, impoundment of 
property, and garnishment of wages—all 
brought about because some credit card 
issuers seek to exploit the economically 
naive through mass mailings of unso- 
licited credit cards. 

Since the industry has not taken ade- 
quate steps to protect the consumers 
from this abuse of the mails, it is there- 
fore necessary for Congress to act. I 
firmly support the protection for our con- 
sumers which is contained in this legis- 
lation, and urge its adoption by my col- 
leagues. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I consider H.R. 16542, the bill 
to regulate credit card mailings, to be 
vital consumer legislation. 

This bill strengthens the consumer 
protection afforded by the 1967 Truth 
in Lending Act. Certainly each of us is 
aware of abuses which have occurred be- 
cause the act is not strong enough in its 
provisions affecting the distribution of 
credit cards. 

There are said to be 300 million credit 
cards in use by American consumers, rep- 
resenting some $15 billion in annual 
credit card sales. We buy-now, pay-later, 
with increasing frequency. We fly, take 
vacations, telephone long distance, or eat 
in the best restaurants on credit cards. 
Abuses result when there is accidental 
or uexpected loss or theft of credit cards, 
or careless disposal of an unwanted card. 
Although certainly the retailer is justi- 
fied in believing that the distribution of 
credit cards stimulates consumer pur- 
chasing, the practice of mailing unsolic- 
itea credit cards often creates chaos. The 
unsolicited credit card may be discarded, 
or fall into the wrong hands. There have 
been too many tragic instances in which 
innocent persons or families incur large 
debts in accounts which they did not 
know they had. 

We can all cite instances of what hap- 
pens. I recall a case in my district which 
received widespread attention recently. A 
family in Natick—a couple with four 
children—had a credit card stolen. The 
family notified the company in the prop- 
er manner, but still the bills mounted. 
The family was sued for recovery of a 
debt exceeding $2,000, although the fa- 
ther had been ill for 9 years, undergone 
six operations, and was able to work only 
a few weeks at a time. In fact, the com- 
pany threatened to put the family’s 
house on the auction block to repay the 
debt. 

This case had a bearable ending be- 
cause the company agreed to a smaller 
settlement which the family could afford. 
But not every story does. 

This bill would narrow the opportu- 
nities for theft from the mail of unsolic- 
ited credit cards through requirements 
for labeling and more effective mail se- 
curity procedures, It requires that the 
cards be sent by registered mail, with re- 
turn receipt requested, so that the recip- 
ient can refuse the mailing. Unsolicited 
credit cards are being mailed in substan- 
tial volume, and this. does represent an 
invasion of the citizen’s privacy. I do not 
believe the practice should be entirely 
eliminated. However, I feel, as this bill 
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provides, that the mailing of unsolicited 
credit cards should be limited and care- 
fully regulated. 

This is an essential step forward in 
enhanced consumer protection. We are 
concerned not just with problems of em- 
barrassment or nuisances, but with a very 
real potential for serious financial loss. 
The passage of this bill is in the interest 
of consumer protection and an important 
step in the effort to end fraudulent mis- 
use of the credit card. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 16542 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 4001 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at) the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(d) Every credit card is deemed non- 
mailable matter, shall not be carried or de- 
livered by mail, and shall be disposed of as 
the Postmaster General directs, unless such 
card— 

“(1) is mailed in response to a request or 
application by the addressee for such card; or 

“(2) is mailed as a replacement, for the 
addressee, of a credit card previously issued 
to the addressee; or 

“(3) in the case of a previously issued 
credit card which has been lost, mislaid, or 
stolen, is mailed as a return of that card 
to the issuer or to the addressee to whom 
that card was issued; or 

(4) is mailed— 

“(A) by registered mail, with delivery re- 
stricted to the addressee only and with re- 
turn receipt requested showing to whom, 
when, and where delivered, upon the agree- 
ment of the issuer of the card or other send- 
er to pay to the Department an additional 
charge which shall be fixed by the Post- 
master General, to cover the cost to the De- 
partment of the return to the issuer or 
other sender, after such period of time as 
the Postmaster General shall prescribe, of 
the card if not delivered as prescribed by 
this subparagraph; and 

“(B) in an envelope or other cover which 

bears the name and address of the issuer 
or other sender of the card and indicates on 
its face, by such notice as the Postmaster 
General shall prescribe, that such envelope 
or cover contains a credit card which is not 
solicited or requested, and which may be re- 
fused, by the addressee. 
For the purposes of this subsection, ‘credit 
card’ and ‘card’ mean every card, paper, or 
other device, of whatever shape, design, and 
composition, intended or adapted for the 
purpose of establishing the identity and 
credit of any person in connection with the 
purchase or rental, on credit, of goods or 
services, or both, or in connection with the 
procurement of loans, The Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall prescribe and issue special regula- 
tions for the administration of this subsec- 
tion.”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 83 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to offenses against the 
postal service, is amended by adding im- 
mediately after section 1734 thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“§1734A. Unlawful mailing of credit cards. 


“Whoever willfully uses the mails for the 
mailing, carriage in the mails, or delivery of 
any matter in violation of section 4001(d) 
of title 39, or willfully violates any regula- 
tion of the Postmaster General prescribed 
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and issued in such section 4001(d), shall be 

fined not more than $1,000 for each offense.”. 
(b) The table of sections of chapter 83 of 

title 18, United States Code, is amended by 

inserting— 

“1734A. Unlawful mailing of credit cards.” 

immediately below— 


“1734. Editorials and other matter as ‘ad- 
vertisements’.”’. 

Sec. 3. The foregoing provisions of this Act 
shall become effective on the first day of the 
sixth month which begins after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


Mr. NIX (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read, printed in 
the Recor, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 


There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT IN THE NATURE OF A SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED BY MR. NIX 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered in the nature of a sub- 
stitute by Mr. Nrx: Strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“That (a) chapter 30 of title 39, United 
States Code, as enacted by the Postal Re- 
organization Act (84 Stat. 719; Public Law 
91-375), is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“*$ 3012. Nonmailable credit cards 

“*(a) Every credit card is deemed non- 
mailable matter, shall not be carried or de- 
livered by mail, and shall be disposed of as 
the Postal Service directs, unless such card— 

“*(1) is mailed in response to a request or 
application by the addressee for such card; or 

“*(2) is mailed as a replacement or re- 
newal of, or substitute for, a credit card 
previously issued to the addressee; or 

“*(3) in the case of a previously issued 
credit card which has been lost, mislaid, or 
stolen, is mailed as a return of that card to 
the issuer or to the addressee to whom that 
card was issued; or 

“*(4) is mailed— 

“*(A) under such conditions as the Postal 
Service shall prescribe in order to provide— 

“*(1) security in the handling of the card 
in the mails, and 

“*(ii) certainty of personal delivery of the 
card to the addressee, and 

“*(ii1) proof of when, where, and the per- 
son to whom, the card was delivered; 
and 


““(B) upon agreement by the issuer or 
other sender of the card to pay, if the card 
is not delivered after such period of time as 
the Postal Service shall prescribe, an addi- 
tional postal fee to be fixed by the Postal 
Service to cover its cost of return of the card 
to the issuer or other sender; 
and 

“*(C) in an envelope, or under other cover, 
which bears the name and address of the 
issuer or other sender of the card and indi- 
cates on its face, by such notice as the Postal 
Service shall prescribe, that such envelope or 
cover contains a credit card which is not 
solicited or requested, and which may be re- 
fused, by the addressee. 

“*(b) For the purposes of this section, 
“credit card” and “card” mean every card, 
paper, or other device, of whatever shape, de- 
sign, and composition, intended or adapted 
for the purpose of establishing the identity 
and credit of any person in connection with 
the purchase or rental, on credit, of goods 
or services, or both, or in connection with 
the procurement of loans or cash advances. 
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The Postal Service shall prescribe and issue 
special regulations for the administration of 
this section.’. 

“(b) The table of sections of chapter 30 
of title 39, United States Code, as enacted by 
the Postal Reorganization Act (84 Stat. 719; 
Public Law 91-375), is amended by adding at 
the end thereof— 

“3012. Nonmailable credit cards.". 

“Src. 2. (a) Chapter 83 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to offenses against the 
Postal Service, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“1$ 1738. Unlawful mailing of credit cards 

“Whoever willfully uses the mails for the 
mailing, carriage in the mails, or delivery of 
any matter in violation of section 3012 of 
title 39, or willfully violates any regulation 
of the Postal Service prescribed and issued 
under such section 3012, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 for each offense.’, 

“(b) The table of sections of chapter 83 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“*1738. Unlawful mailing of credit cards.’. 

“Sec. 3. The amendments made by this 
Act shall become effective on— 

“(1) August 12, 1971; or 

“(2) such earlier date, published in the 
Federal Register by the Board of Governors 
of the Postal Service, as the Board may pre- 
scribe.” 


Mr. NIX (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the substitute 
amendment be dispensed with, and that 
it be considered as read, printed in the 
Recorp and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NIX. Mr. Chairman, I offer this 
amendment to perfect the bill in that 
since the Postal Reorganization and Sal- 
ary Adjustment Act of 1970, now Pub- 
lic Law 91-375, it is necessary to renum- 
ber the sections of the bill for the pur- 
Pose of proper codification. 

Under the Postal Reorganization and 
Salary Adjustment Act of 1970, the rates 
commission will set all postal rates. 

Further, the words “registered mail” 
are not a part of the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion and Salary Adjustment Act of 1970 
or Public Law 91-375. 

This amendment deletes the term 
“registered mail” hereby conforming 
with the language of Public Law 91-375. 

This amendment spells out the same 
security conditions adopted in committee 
and incorporated in H.R. 16542. 

These security conditions are as fol- 
lows: 

Every credit card is deemed nonmail- 
able matter, shall not be carried or de- 
livered by mail, shall be disposed of as 
the Postal Service directs. Unless such 
card— 

Is mailed in response to a request or 
application by the addressee for such 
card, or 

Is mailed as a replacement or renew- 
al or substitution for, a credit card 
previously issued to the addressee, or 

In the case of a previously issued 
credit card which has been lost, mislaid, 
or stolen, is mailed as a return of that 
card to the issuer or to the addressee to 
whom that card was issued, or 

If the card is mailed under such se- 
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curity conditions az the Postal Service 
shall prescribe and the unsolicited credit 
card cannot be delivered, an additional 
charge shall be fixed to cover the cost of 
returning the mailing to the sender and 
the envelope or other cover which bears 
the name and address of the issuer shall 
bear on its face such notice as the Post- 
master General shall prescribe stating 
that the envelope contains a credit card 
that was not solicited and that the card 
may be refused by the addressee. 

In section 3012, which sets out the ex- 
emptions to the nonmailable credit card 
ban, we have added the word “renewal” 
to the word “replacement” in 3012(a) (2) 
in order to make clear our intent that all 
replacement cards including renewal 
cards are exempted from the restrictions 
on unsolicited credit cards. 

On page 3 of the substitute amend- 
ment, in section 3012(4) (c) (a), we have 
added the words “cash advances” to the 
definition of credit card transactions in 
order to make clear our intent to include 
those credit card transactions which 
guarantee credit card users the payment 
of overdrafts within certain limits. The 
phrase in “connection with the procure- 
ment of loans” does not sufficiently ex- 
press our intent to regulate those trans- 
actions dealing in cash advances. 

Section 2 of the substitute amend- 
ment, amends the bill to add a new sec- 
tion to chapter 83 of title 18, United 
States Code rather than a section 1734a, 
and such section shall include appro- 
priate references to the new numbering 
conforming to the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

Section 3 of the substitute amend- 
ment, amends the bill so that the effec- 
tive dates of the bill conform to the 
effective dates of the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act. 

My amendment is a perfecting amend- 
ment. I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time 3f the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Nix) 
has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania may be permitted to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NIX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. As the gentleman well 
knows I supported the bill in committee 
and I now support the substitute lan- 
guage offered by the gentleman. 

But I wonder how many more errors 
of omission and commission will be 
found as we proceed under the authority 
granted in the so-called postal reform 
bill? I wonder how many more errors 
of omission and commission we will find 
including the failure to specifically pro- 
vide for registered mail? 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. NIX. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
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to strike out the last: word and rise in 
support of the amendment. 

I take this time only to state to the 
Members of this body that this amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute has 
been cleared with the minority. It has 
our support. We think it is an advisable 
and worthwhile substitute for the com- 
mittee language. 

I did want to ask a question of the 
chairman of the subcommittee however 
in regard to the interpretation of lan- 
guage bearing on the renewal of a credit 
card. 

A credit card under the bill would be 
nonmailable unless it were a routine re- 
newal of a current credit card or unless 
that renewal were requested by the 
holder; is that not correct? 

Mr. NIX. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

I did not want us to construct a loop- 
hole through which some credit card is- 
suer could say, “Well, you once had one,” 
and therefore 5 or 10 years later or in a 
matter of months later he could say, “I 
am mailing you a renewal.” It is not the 
intent to exempt that kind of thing? 

Mr. NIX. Not at all. The gentleman’s 
statement is correct. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr, Nrx). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. STEED, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 16542) to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to regulate the mailing of 
unsolicited credit cards, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
1046, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present, 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 302, nays 0, not voting 127, 
as follows: 


Abbitt 


Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo, 


Burton, Calif, 


Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Caffery 
Camp 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Celler 
Chamberlain 
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[Roll No, 288] 
YEAS—302 


Frey 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hogan 

Holifield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman Rostenkowski 
Johnson, Calif, Roth 
Johnson, Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones, N.C. 


Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 

Moss 


. Murphy, Ill. 


Murphy, N.Y. 


Frelinghuysen Myers 
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NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—127 

Flynt Pepper 

Fountain Podell 

Fraser Powell 

Friedel Price, Tex. 

Fulton, Tenn. Pryor, Ark. 

Gallagher Purcell 

Garmatz Quie 

Giaimo Rees 

Gibbons Reid, Il. 
Rhodes 


Goldwater 

Griffin Rivers 
Rogers, Colo. 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 


Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Beall, Md, 
Belcher 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Brock 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton, Utah 
Bush 


Button 
Cabell 
Cederberg 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clay 
Collier 


Hutchinson 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 


King 
Kuykendall 


Lowenstein 
Lujan 
McCulloch 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Van Deerlin 
Watson 
Weicker 
White 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wold 
Young 


Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fallon 
Feighan 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Hébert with Mr. Bob Wilson. 
Hays with Mr. Biester. 
Garmatz with Mr, Beall of Maryland. 
Fallon with Mr. Snyder. 
Friedel with Mr. Morton. 
Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 
Delaney with Mr, Anderson of Illinois, 
Burleson of Texas with Mr. Skubitz. 
Anderson of California with Mr. Pelly. 
Hull with Mr. Esch. 
. White with Mr, Belcher. 
. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Wiggins. 
. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Edwards 


RRRRRRRER EEE 


Mr. Ottinger with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Gubser. 
Mr. Hicks with Mr. Wold. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Burke of 


Florida, 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Land- 


. Rees with Mr. Diggs. 

. Lowenstein with Mr. Powell, 

. Landrum with Mr, Cramer, 

. Daniel of Virginia with Mr. Buchanan. 
. Evans of Colorado with Mr, Watson. 

. Fountain with Mr. Clancy, 

. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Brock. 
. Griffin with Mr. Thompson of Georgia. 
. Hagan with Mr. Blackburn. 

. Rivers with Mr. Cowger. 

. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Lujan, 

. Sisk with Mr. Goldwater. 

. Stephens with Mr. Collier. 

>; O'Neal of Georgia with Mr, Bush. 

. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 


Mr. Young with Mr. Price of Texas. 
Mr. Melcher with Mr. Quie. 
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. Alexander with Mr. Rousselot. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Schneebeli. 
. Ashley with Mr. Schwengel. 
. Feighan with Mr. Stubblefield. 
. Flynt with Mr. Roudebush. 
. St Germain with Mr. Tunney. 
. Satterfield with Mr. Symington. 
. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Hungate. 
Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Fraser. 
Mr. Whitten with Mr. Hutchinson. 
Mr, Cabell with Mr. King. 
Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Min- 
shall. 
Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Stanton. 
Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Teague of 
California. 
Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Hanna. 
Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Podell. 
Mr. McMullan with Mr. Purcell. 
Mr. Lennon with Mr. Cederberg. 
Mr. Button with Mr. Burton of Utah. 
Mr. Clay with Mr. Dawson. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the bill, H.R. 16542, and to 
include therewith extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


FRANK M. WHISTON—LONGTIME 
PRESIDENT OF CHICAGO BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


(Mr, ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a feeling of great loss and sorrow 
that I learned of the untimely death of 
my good friend of over 25 years, Frank 
M. Whiston, who was the longtime presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Education. 

Frank Whiston was a kind, consid- 
erate, and fair man who devoted many 
hours, days, weeks, months, and years to 
the improvement of the educational sys- 
tem in our city. He was sympathetic to 
the parents who sought better education 
for their children. He was sympathetic to 
the plight of the teachers who sought pay 
raises. He was a member of the Loyola 
University Citizens Board and the lay 
board of Barat College. Over the years, 
his wise counsel and astute guidance con- 
tributed much toward improving the 
quality of education in Chicago. 

Despite his heavy burdens as president 
of the Frank M. Whiston Management 
Corp., he found time to devote himself 
to many civic activities in the city of 
Chicago. His firm is located in the 
Seventh Congressional District of Illinois, 
which I have the honor to represent, and 
I knew personally of his tireless work to 
improve the downtown area of Chicago 
through the Wabash Avenue Business- 
men’s Association. 

Frank Whiston was a man of tremen- 
dous foresight, outstanding ability, and 
deep compassion, He gave of himself in 
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order to bring fulfillment to the high 
ideals that motivated him, and his efforts 
to bring about meaningful and effective 
solutions to community problems, es- 
pecially within our educational system, 
earned for him the respect and admira- 
tion of his fellow citizens. 

His death is a tremendous loss to our 
community, and he will be missed by his 
friends, his associates, and indeed, by all 
those who had the privilege of knowing 
him. Mrs. Annunzio joins me in extend- 
ing to Mrs. Whiston, and to his son, 
Jerome, our deepest sympathy on their 
bereavement. 


HIS EXCELLENCY, HUGO B. MAR- 
GAIN, AMBASSADOR TO THE 
UNITED STATES FROM THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF MEXICO 


(Mr. de la GARZA asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. de la GARZA. Mr. Speaker, a 
strong friend of our country, His Excel- 
lency Hugo B. Margain, Ambassador to 
the United States from the Republic of 
Mexico for more than 5'% years, has 
been called home to assume the high 
post of Secretary of the Treasury. 

His appointment to that position is 
without precedent in that it provides for 
the first time in Mexico a transitional 
link between the outgoing administra- 
tion and the incoming one. He was named 
Secretary of the Treasury by President 
Gustavo Diaz Ordaz on the recommenda- 
tion of President-elect Lic. Luis Echever- 
ria. The confidence shown in Ambassador 
Margain by these two distinguished offi- 
cials is truly a measure of the man. 

I speak from a deep personal knowl- 
edge of the former Ambassador and new 
Secretary. He is my friend and a friend 
of the area I represent, which lies along 
the border between the United States 
and Mexico. He has been a welcome visi- 
tor in the 15th Congressional District of 
Texas. He is a man of many talents and 
an adherent of physical fitness; oh, how 
well I know. I hold in my heart a fond 
memory of jogging with him one mid- 
night along a south Texas lane called 
Sugar Road after he had fulfilled all 
his social commitments for the day. My 
regret over his departure as Ambassador 
to our country is mitigated only by my 
pleasure that he should be called by his 
government to another notable position 
of trust. 

In assuming the Office of Secretary 
of the Treasury, Ambassador Margain 
returns to the department where he be- 
gan his career as a public servant in 1951 
when he was named Director of the Of- 
fice of Taxes on Commercial Imports. 
He went on to become Director of the 
Office of Income Taxes; Chief Officer in 
the Industry and Commerce Secretariat 


where he later became Assistant Secre- 
tary; and in January 1965 was named 


Ambassador to the United States. 
During his service in our country, this 
illustrious author and able attorney and 
great public servant appeared before 
many distinguished audiences to speak 
about the past, present and future of 
Mexico. As he very humbly said, he fourd 
great satisfaction in witnessing the his h 
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respect in which Mexico is held in the 
financial, political, cultural and social 
circles of the United States. Let me as- 
sure you, my friends, that Ambassador 
Hugo Margain added greatly to that ad- 
miration and respect during his service 
as Ambassador. 

Mr. Speaker, Mexico has always hon- 
ored the United States by sending its 
very ablest to be Ambassadors to the 
White House—they followed faithfully 
this custom when they named Ambassa- 
dor Margain to follow such names as 
Tello and Carrillo Flores. 

Mr. Speaker, the progress and social 
justice found in our neighbor to the 
south are due to the unceasing efforts of 
such men as Ambassador Margain. He is 
a fine human being, a man I am proud 
to call friend. My warm good wishes, and 
I know the good wishes of my colleagues 
are wiih him as he directs his outstand- 
ing ability and competence to the im- 
portar.t duties of his new assignment. 

He will be missed here by his many 
friends, but we know he will continue 
to add greatly to the advancement of his 
beloved Mexico and will be once again 
with his people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that all of us 
will love, admire and respect Mexico 
more because once there was amongst us 
a great Mexican named Hugo Margain. 


BEVILL OPPOSES COMPULSORY 
BUSING 


(Mr. BEVILL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, with the 
opening of public schools this fall, we 
are once again getting a firsthand view 
of the unfair and unjust tactics being 
used against many school districts in the 
South by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. These two Federal agen- 
cies are expending a great deal of man- 
power and tax. money pressing their 
directives and guidelines upon Southern 
school districts. They are working day 
and night to'see that these school systems 
comply with orders for the compulsory 
busing of schoolchildren to achieve racial 
balance. 

It is strange, Mr. Speaker, that no such 
action is being taken in the North. It 
is strange, indeed, when it has been doc- 
umented time and again that there is 
more segregation in the public schools 
of the North than those of the South. 

Mr. Speaker, I say the time has come 
for this administration to stop operating 
under a double standard of justice. If 
compulsory busing to attain racial bal- 
ance is required in the South, then let 
the same requirement be applied equally 
throughout the land. 

Could it be that compulsory busing and 
pupil assignment are so unpopular in 
all areas of our country and is so strong- 
ly opposed by both Negroes and whites 
that the Justice Department is reluc- 
tant to take action against school dis- 
tricts in the North? From my observa- 
tions, this certainly appears to be the 
case. 

In Detroit, Mich., voters recently re- 
moved from office four school board 
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members who had pushed through a plan 
to institute forced busing. The people in 
Detroit, like those in the South, obviously 
want to retain control over their com- 
munity schools. 

I am of the firm opinion that the peo- 
ple of this Nation—every section in- 
cluded—are more concerned with the 
quality of education their children are 
receiving than with some numerical 
quota system devised by a Government 
agency. Our public school system was 
built on the concept of local control. The 
forced busing of students is threatening 
to destroy this system. 

I favor a freedom-of-choice plan and 
I am strongly opposed to zoning, busing, 
and pupil assignment by any Federal 
Government agency. 


A KUDO TO THE CENSUS 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, there have been many an- 
guished cries from cities and communi- 
ties throughout the Nation objecting to 
the manner in which the 1970 census was 
conducted, and the results obtained. 

Today, I rise to praise the Bureau of 
the Census and the multitude of enu- 
merators who performed so conscien- 
tiously this year as in former years in 
performance of the duties required by 
article I, section 2, of the Constitution. 

The preliminary results of the census 
of my hometown of Huntington, W. Va., 
showed that we had suffered a population 
loss from 83,627 in 1960 to 72,970 this 
year. Huntington authorities were un- 
derstandably concerned and asked my 
assistance in a thorough recount by 
blocks, manned by volunteers. On June 4, 
1970, I issued a public statement starting 
with these words: 

Iam sure that Mrs. Maxine Booth, man- 
ager of the Huntington office of the Census 
Bureau, has done an excellent job with her 
enumerators. 


On the other hand, I urged that every 
opportunity be afforded to insure a com- 
plete and accurate count. Joseph Nor- 
wood, Regional Director of the Census 
Bureau in Charlotte, N.C., authorized and 
assisted in making materials available for 
a massive volunteer bloc-count. News- 
papers, radio and television stations, and 
civic organizations actively participated 
in this volunteer effort. 

As a result of these efforts, approxi- 
mately 1,300 additional forms were for- 
warded to the Census Bureau. All but 72 
families constituting 183 persons proved 
to be duplicates of forms already sub- 
mitted by the regular census enumera- 
tors. These 72 forms were then field 
checked, and all but 30 were found to 
live outside the city limits, to have non- 
existent addresses, or to constitute per- 
sons who had moved into Huntington 
since April 1 and had been counted else- 
where. The rockbottom additional count 
of 30 families, or about 90 persons, were 
then added to the Huntington census 
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count. Some of these had understandably 
not been counted because they were tran- 
sients or floaters, lived above or in the 
back of business establishments, or were 
simply overlooked. 

Mr. Speaker, when an all-out effort 
adds only one-tenth of 1 percent of valid 
names to the official census count, I be- 
lieve the census enumerators deserve 
congratulations. I am therefore inviting 
all the census enumerators in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., to be my guests at a tribute 
dinner. We hear too much criticism of 
Federal workers, and when Federal 
workers do a thorough and conscientious 
job they deserve praise as in this 
instance. 


TREATMENT OF AMERICAN PRIS- 
ONERS OF WAR 


(Mr. ZION asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include certain letters.) 

Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, I want to ex- 
press my profound and sincere apprecia- 
tion to the 405 Members of this House 
who signed the letter of protest to the 
Communist Government of North Viet- 
nam. Your interest in demanding the 
provisions of the Geneva Conference 
pertaining to POW’s was forcefully 
presented during a 1 hour and 45 min- 
ute discussion with Mai Van Bo, the Dele- 
gate-General of North Vietnam to Paris. 

Unfortunately he refused to accept the 
letter, saying that we, the duly elected 
Representatives of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people, did not 
in fact represent the true feelings of our 
people. He quoted a handful of our Na- 
tion’s protesters whom he said supported 
the Communist invasion of the south. It 
is apparent that the freedom of speech 
in this country, which permits our peo- 
ple to take exception to the policies of 
our elected leaders, is not undertood in 
totalitarian societies. I submit at this 
point two letters which convey our con- 
tempt at their refusal: 


HOTEL DE CRILLON, 
Parts, August 26, 1970. 
Mr. Mar Van Bo, 
Delegate General of North Vietnam, 
Paris. 

Dear Mr. Bo: This is to thank you for 
taking the time to meet with me today. 

I deeply regret that you refused to accept 
the letter that was signed by virtually the 
entire membership of the United States 
House of Representatives. I am mailing it 
to you nevertheless with the expectation that 
you will bring it to the attention of your 
government in Hanoi. 

Our discussion today indicates that your 
government is not yet prepared to comply 
with your commitments to the provisions of 
the Geneva Convention with respect to treat- 
ment of prisoners of war. 

My colleagues in both Houses of the United 
States Congress and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people want to see 
this subject discussed and settled in the 
immediate future. It is hoped that your gov- 
ernment will soon be ready to handle prison- 
ers of war in accordance with internationally 
accepted standards of civilized behavior. 

Sincerely, 
Rocer H. ZION, 
Member of Congress, 
The United States. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., September 1, 1970. 
Mr. Mar Van Bo, 
Delegate General of North Vietnam, 
Paris, France. 

DEAR Mr. Bo: Again, this is in reference 
to the treatment of American prisoners of 
war held by your government—a subject dis- 
cussed in my last visit in your office last 
week. 

I would very much appreciate it if you 
would request some of your officials in North 
Vietnam to provide me with identification of 
the men shown in the film which you gave to 
me during my visit. The film is of uneven 
quality, and hence positive identification of 
many of the men is difficult or impossible. 
This has only served to heighten the anx- 
ieties of the wives and families of these 
men. In this connection, a more positive 
identification of the men shown would be 
most helpful. 

As you can see, the identification of these 
men is most difficult through such an un- 
wieldy process. This points up the importance 
of a humane system of approaching the prob- 
lem, such as that prescribed in the Geneva 
Convention. 

Hopeful that you will see fit to accede 
to this request, I remain 

Sincerely, 
RoGER H. ZION, 
Member of Congress, 
Indiana's Eighth District. 


I would say that our letter did, how- 
ever, accomplish two singularly signifi- 
cant objectives. It helped me gain access 
to the previously closed chambers of the 
Communist delegation to Paris, and thus 
receive a movie film which is helping to 
identify Americans who have been listed 
as missing in action. 

Secondly, it is a clear, loud signal to 
the people of the world, that the North 
Vietnamese refuse to provide the humane 
treatment of POW’s that civilized nations 
have a right to expect. 

As a result of your interest and your 
support, the world can now heap justifi- 
able scorn on these criminals and join 
us in bringing pressure on them to pro- 
vide the care and treatment for our men 
who are missing in action that univer- 
sally accepted standards of decency and 
humanity demand. 


THE COTTON INTERESTS 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, as we in the 
House return from our recess, there is a 
natural curiosity about what has been 
going on in the other body. I would not 
presume to assess how hard they have 
been working. One committee, however, 
has been working so hard that its 
achievement simply must be recognized, 
The Agriculture Committee has managed 
to put out a farm bill that is so loaded 
with goodies for the special interests, 
especially for cotton, that, as the Jour- 
nal of Commerce said recently, it “must 
be read right through to be believed.” 

_ Time does not permit me here to detail 
its accomplishments, I will include some 
relevant details from press accounts at 
the close of my remarks as well as Secre- 
tary Hardin’s views. Suffice it to say that 
its net effect would be to add more than 
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$1,730,000,000 to Federal expenditure 
during fiscal 1971. It is not surprising 
that Secretary Hardin has labeled it un- 


satisfactory. 

While it remains to be seen whether 
the other body will accept the handiwork 
of its committee, I think this develop- 
ment makes one fact crystal clear. The 
fact that the traditional opponents of 
all efforts to limit farm subsidies have 
now made a gesture in the direction of 
reform by supporting a $55,000 ceiling 
does not mean they have “gotten reli- 
gion.” The cotton interests and their 
legislative champions continue to feel 
they can do business as usual without 
regard to the interests of the consumer 
and the taxpayer. 

I for one, Mr. Speaker, will rededicate 
myself to oppose them with all my 


energy. 
The materials referred to follow: 


[From the Journal of Commerce, 
Sept. 2, 1970] 


FAILURE oF SENATORS TO CHALLENGE ELLENDER 
ON FARM BILL QUESTIONED 


(By Muriel Allen) 


WASHINGTON.—The failure of several key 
members of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee to challenge Chairman Sen. Allen Ellen- 
der’s, D-La., position on new farm legislation 
has strong political overtones, some dating 
back to 1965 when current law was enacted. 
‘The result is one of the worst pieces of farm 
legislation ever considered by Congress, re- 
liable observers said. 

Even long-time farm bill observers on Cap- 
itol Hill were surprised at the way senators 
representing farm interests on the commit- 
tee capitulated to Sen. Ellender’s wishes. 
Chairman Ellender cut short a debate on 
substantive issues, regarding wheat, feed 

and cotton and refused to consult 
USDA Officials on the possibility of conflicting 
language before he forced final approval of 
his preferred bill Friday afternoon. 

The result is a bill that as one source put 
it “offends none of the individual producers 
and is no political liability for any commit- 
tee members.” 

The Senate bill is not the market-oriented 
bill that the administration wanted and got 
for the most part in the House-approved 
version, Instead it is excessively producer- 
oriented despite the fact that many produc- 
ers have expressed satisfaction with the 
Poage-Belcher-Hardin compromise bill 
worked out over 18 months on the House side. 

The political implications of last week’s 
events in the closed-door committee sessions 
go back to 1965 when Sen. Herman Talmadge, 
D-Ga., and other senators watching out for 
cotton interests, particularly Sen. James O. 
Eastland, D-Miss., and Sen. B. Everett Jordan, 
D-N.C., defeated Sen. Ellender’s attempt to 
quash low-loan, direct payment cotton provi- 
sions, 

UNUSUAL MOVE 

In an unusual move, Sen. Talmadge intro- 
duced on the Senate floor a cotton amend- 
ment which was passed over the chairman’s 
objections. The senators who opposed Mr. 
Ellender then were strangely quiet last Fri- 
day because times have changed. 

Sen. Ellender is now in line to become the 
powerful chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee for which he has been serv- 
ing as acting chairman lately due to the ill- 
ness of Sen. Richard Russell, D-Ga. Although 
Sen. Russell could retain that post until 
1978, there is much Washington speculation 
that he will retire sooner due to poor health. 

When Sen, Ellender moves up to that job, 
Sen. Talmadge is in line to become the next 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee. In view of this, Sen. Talmadge was prob- 
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ably being especially careful last week not 
to cross the present chairman. 

Undoubtedly, the Democratic senators also 
wanted to present a united partisan front to 
the administration in making an opposing 
stand. 

The amendments offered in committee were 
not discussed sufficiently, committee sources 
said, and Sen. Ellender rejected some of 
them out of hand commenting that “I know 
about that, it’s no good.” 

One disgruntled insider remarked about 
the chairman’s single-minded insistence on 
his own undiluted cotton provisions that 
“he may have some loyalties but he’s risen 
above them.” This kind of feeling reflects 
the frustration over the nature of Senate 
bill which, because of its large-scale changes 
in House cotton provisions, will make a long 
conference between House and Senate in- 
evitable to iron out the many differences. 

In trying to satisfy all the warring agri- 
cultural factions—trade vs. growers, small vs. 
big growers, independent vs. cooperative 
growers, cooperative trade and independent 
trade, and exporters and domestic growers— 
the committee ultimately created a bill with 
no coherence according to committee sources. 

The issue sure to be most debated when 
the bill returns to the House after Senate 
floor action and conference are the increased 
costs to the government it represents and 
the expanded benefits to the cotton industry 
where past government support has failed 
to stop declining markets. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Sept. 3, 
1970] 


THe FAILURE oF A COMMITTEE 


The version of the farm bill approved last 
Friday by the Senate Agriculture Committee 
must be read right through to be believed. 
Perhaps because it adopts verbatim the $55,- 
000 annual payment limitation voted by the 
House, Chairman Ellender didn't think any- 
one would bother to read it through. In 
that case it would not be discovered until too 
late how outrageously loaded it is in favor 
of cotton and against the taxpayer. 

It might not be discovered, either, that 
what the committee proposed taking away 
from some cotton farmers by means of the 
annual payment limitation it also proposed 
giving back to them more or less surrepti- 
tiously via a series of changes in the Com- 
modity Credit Corp.’s crop loan program. 
Just how much extra these changes would 
cost the taxpayer is problematical. The secre- 
tary of agriculture estimates $150 million. 
Some private estimates run higher. 

On Monday Secretary Hardin wrote Sen- 
ator Ellender that it was imperative to avoid 
loan levels that would entice farmers to pro- 
duce for CCC instead of the market; that 
CCC loans should not be used as a device to 
hold cotton prices permanently well above 
the market and that U.S. cotton farmers 
generally should compete effectively in world 
markets. The committee’s bill fails on all 
three of these counts. 

It is, in fact, an open invitation to cotton 
farmers to forget competition, forget the 
market and produce primarily for CCC, 
which would be saddled with the responsi- 
bility for selling as best it could all the non- 
competitive cotton it would be forced to ac- 
cumulate under the nonrecourse loan pro- 


The committee bill also deals with the 
wheat program and feed grains, in which 
it departs somewhat from the House version 
and would extend the dairy, wool and Public 
Law 480 programs pretty much as they stand. 
Cotton is another matter. 

In the case of this commodity the agri- 
culture secretary would retain some dis- 
cretionary powers in fixing the loan rate, 
allowing production increases and in other 
matters. Until it is known just how he is 
going to use this authority over the next 
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three years, it is impossible to estimate just 
how much it all would cost. But within the 
trade itself there isn’t much doubt of the 
bill’s objectives. It is to force cotton prices 
up at the very time it is under heavy pres- 
sure from other fabrics. 

One particular feature of this measure 
strikes us almost as ingenious. As matters 
stand now, the secretary can be expected 
to call in all CCC cotton loans on July 31, 
the end of the marketing year. Nothing in 
the House bill would change this. But some- 
thing in the Senate bill would. 

This is a stipulation that the secretary 
make nonrecourse loans to those covered by 
the program for a term of one year from 
the day of the month in which the loan is 
made. In other words, as interpreted by cot- 
ton experts, a farmer could harvest his crop 
in September, 1971, put the cotton in a ware- 
house in May or June of the following year 
and then leave it there until May or June of 
1973 before CCC could acquire title to the 
cotton. And that isn't all. When CCC finally 
did take title it would owe the producer 
about 20 months storage and interest costs. 

These costs are estimated at $20 to $25 per 
bale. But that isn’t all either. Under this 
provision large numbers of cotton producers 
could elect to withhold their output from 
the market for the purpose of running up 
prices. If the stratagem worked, they could 
pay off their loans and reap whatever profit 
was available. If it failed they wouldn't even 
lose their storage and insurance costs. These 
would be met by the taxpayer. 

Fortunately the issue is not yet settled. 
When a measure as important as the farm 
bill is as thoroughly bad as that approved 
by the Senate Agriculture Commission, there 
is always a fair chance that it will run into 
difficulty on the floor of the Senate itself. If 
this doesn’t happen, it may be changed for 
the better in the Senate-House conference. 
And when two versions of the same bill dif- 
fer as markedly as the cotton sections of 
the House and Senate committee bills, there 
is always a possibility of a further floor bat- 
tle over the conference report. 

Finally, if the final bill is as wretched 
& piece of legislation as that approved by 
Senator Ellender’s committee, there is always 
the chance of a presidential veto. But we 
would consider it sad if this should become 
necessary, for that would mean a reversion 
to the pre-1965 program, also cotton-ori- 
ented. If it does, the administration must 
bear a fair amount of the blame. For the bet- 
ter part of two years it has seemed content 
to let congressional farm leaders “follow 
their own heads” in working out a compre- 
hensive program, even though it did supply 
some guidelines. 

Only within the past few months have 
President Nixon and Secretary Hardin shown 
much disposition to carry their battle for 
the relatively worthy features of the guide- 
lines to Capitol Hill. Once in the fray, they 
have proved resolute and resourceful but 
whether they got into it too late remains to 
be seen. We hope not. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1970. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Agriculture Bill 
as reported by the Senate Committee is not 
satisfactory to the Administration. The Ad- 
ministration’s position on farm legislation 
was related to the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee in testimony before your committee 
on August 25, 1970. This testimony em- 
phasized the need to move away from the 
present language which results in rigidity in 
pricing and acreage and to offer additional 
flexibility to producers in directing their in- 
dividual farming operations. We feel it nec- 
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essary to deemphasize rigid base acreages 
and allotments. 

If producers are to be given a wider choice 
of crops within their acreages, it remains 
imperative to avoid loan levels that may en- 
tice the farmers to produce for Commodity 
Credit Corporation instead of the market. It 
is vitally important that Commodity Credit 
Corporation surpluses not accumulate. This 
additional flexibility is also needed to allow 
the U.S. farmer to compete effectively in 
world markets. In general, the flexibility in 
determining loan levels is needed to encour- 
age exports and bring the desirable mix of 
crops as directed by the forces of the market. 
It is in the best interest of producers that 
loans be a method of obtaining credit and 
for the promotion of orderly marketing and 
that they not be used as a means of holding 
prices permanently and substantially above 
where the market determines they should be. 

The requirement that producer payments 
for feed grains and wheat be made within 
60 days after sign-up, instead of after com- 
Ppliance is assured, has the effect of raising 
costs in the 1971 fiscal year by approximately 
$1,730 million. These advance payments 
would constitute essentially a doubling of 
payments in fiscal year 1971 with no offset- 
ting reduction in fiscal year 1972. This is 
contrary to our fiscal objectives and there- 
fore, we must oppose the Agriculture Bill as 
reported by the Senate Committee. In addi- 
tion, we have the following reasons for op- 
posing the bill: 

(1) Wheat: 

(a) The provision in the Wheat Section 
which would retain the 1965 Act would re- 
strict the freedom and flexibility of farmers 
to adjust their production patterns. The tying 
of payments to loan and parity levels bring 
about built-in prejudices favoring high and 
escalating loan levels. 

(b) The provision requiring a minimum 
loan is inconsistent with the wheat pro- 
ducers best interest to remain competitive 
in the domestic feed and international ex- 
port markets (with minimum export sub- 
sidies). 

(c) The provision requiring advance pay- 
ments of sixty days following the sign-up 
period requires a doubling of payments in 
one fiscal year and results in an unaccep- 
table budgetary impact. The advance pay- 
ment requirement for wheat would increase 
fiscal year 1971 costs by approximately $634 
million. These payments would have to be 
made before compliance could be checked. 

(d) There is presently sufficient legisla- 
tive authority to attain corrective action on 
the importation of second clears and other 
wheat products, In addition, all of the items 
covered by the proposal are bound under 
provisions of GATT. The proposed legislative 
change would be in violation of the United 
States commitment. 

(2) Feed Grains: 

(a) The provision for the minimum loan 
is inconsistent with the Administration’s 
position of main maximum flexibility 
and may unduly encourage increased pro- 
duction in competing exporting countries. 
It may also contribute to an unsatisfactory 
balance between corn and soybeans, 

(b) The advance payment requirement for 
feed grains would increase fiscal year 1971 
cost by approximately $1,097 million. 

(3) Cotton—Under the cotton section, 
there are several serious problems. Some of 
these are: 

(a) Government's costs would be increased 
to unacceptable levels (about $150 million 
per year above the House bill). (See attach- 
ment.) 

(b) A national allotment of 145 million 
acres with a minimum paying base percent- 
age of 87.5 percent will produce sufficient 
cotton to meet all needs. This means that 
the additional acres provided for in the 25% 
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additional provision will not be used. Thus, 
high-cost producers (and there are many 
of them in all areas of the Belt) will be in- 
duced to increase their cotton production 
from their share of 11.1 million acres in 1970 
to their share of 12.7 million acres in 1971; 
at the same time efficient producers (and 
there are a few of them in almost all areas of 
the Belt) would be required to reduce their 
non-subsidized production from their share 
of approximately 6 million acres in 1970 to 
their share of 1.8 million acres in 1971 (35 
percent of 17.1 in 1970 versus 12.5 percent 
of 14.5 for 1971). This means that the cot- 
ton industry cannot make the adjustments 
necessary to move toward a more viable econ- 
omy but would in fact move backwards 
toward an almost completely government 
supported economy. In this respect, the Sen- 
ate bill compares most unfavorably even 
with the Act of 1965. In contrast, the House 
bill would allow maximum freedom to pro- 
duce for the market without subsidy. The 
government cannot spend this much money 
to save an industry and at the same time 
preclude freedom of action by those who 
will try to save it without being subsidized. 

(c) The Senate bill retains marketing 
quota penalties while seeming to remove the 
effect of them in one section but bringing 
them back into play in another section if the 
Secretary is to prevent the accumulation of 
surplus cotton. Marketing quota penalties 
will forestall much-needed adjustment and, 
of course, will be completely unfair to those 
growers who are not able to realize the full 
benefits of the program because of the pay- 
ment limitation. 

(d) The Senate bill in many instances re- 
duces the Secretary’s authority to deal effec- 
tively with changing conditions and to carry 
out basic program procedures. Specifically, 
restrictive provisions have been added or 
retained in connection with the loan rate, 
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lease and sale of allotments, the loan matu- 
rity date, and CCC carrying charges. Some of 
these restrictions preclude actions on the 
part of the Government and the industry to 
adjust to the competition of synthetic fibers 
and foreign cotton production, to let the 
market determine what crops and qualities 
are to be grown, and to permit changes to 
occur in planting, marketing and use pat- 
terns that are inhibited by Government pay- 
ments and controls. 

(e) A maximum set-aside percentage of 
12.5% for cotton is too low. When compar- 
ing payment rates per acre for land set-aside 
under the cotton, feed grain and wheat titles, 
it becomes clear that the 3314% set-aside 
provided in the House bill is highly favorable 
to cotton producers. A lower maximum set- 
aside for cotton would increase government 
costs under the feed grain program because 
an additional 2 million acres would need to 
be diverted. 

(f) The 30% increase in the cotton pay- 
ment rate for small, low income farmers has 
much appeal on its face. However, the in- 
creased benefits could not be more than 
about $250 per year regardless of income and 
family size. We think that poverty in agri- 
culture should be dealt with through the 
President's Family Assistance Plan now pend- 
ing in the US. Senate. 

We are authorized to state that the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget concurs in 
our opposition to this bill as stated in this 
letter. 

We have attempted to deal in this letter 
with the major issues and we will be happy 
to discuss them with you. There are a num- 
ber of additional items that are also objec- 
tionable which we will submit to you if you 
should desire. 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD M. HARDIN, 
Secretary. 


UPLAND COTTON—PRODUCER PAYMENTS AND MAJOR EXPENDITURES, 1966-70, AND HOUSE AND SENATE VERSIONS OF 
AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1970 FOR 1971 


{In millions of dollars] 


Producer payments. 
Value of production 
Major net expenditures by the U.S. Government 


THE REVENUE-SHARING PLAN 


(Mr. BUTTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BUTTON. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
months, a good deal of attention has 
been devoted to a phenomenon popularly 
known as the taxpayers’ revolt. 

It is most clearly recognized when evi- 
denced by the periodic failure of some 
bond issues at the polls. Schoo] districts 
have found themselves the most frequent 
target, but they are by no means alone 
in the midst of a serious problem—a 
problem of how to provide the various 
services and programs needed by the 
people without escalating the already 
high tax burden on the average citizen. 

A chief source of the problem, I am 
convinced, lies in the antiquated and 
generally unfair methods of tax collec- 
tion that survive in our society. Through 
multiple levels of government various tax 
structures—and mechanisms for collec- 
tion—prevail. Too much overlap exists— 
and too much waste. This revenue hodge- 


1971 


1967 1968 1969 1970 House Senate 


934 784 
938 1,197 
305 1,077 


824 907 


860 
1,024 1,131 1,143 


1, 040 
1,085 
1,012 1,006 1, 092 1,243 


podge must be changed—it must be up- 
dated to meet the pressing needs of to- 
day’s society. 

The importance of this issue is best 
measured in terms of studies showing 
the high cost of living as one of the chief 
issues on the minds of the people of this 
country. Of course, a key part of the in- 
flationary spiral is the high cost of gov- 
ernment, especially of seemingly endless 
military spending. 

In New York State, for example—and 
in this area in particular—city and 
county governments and school districts 
all find themselves approaching the con- 
stitutional taxing limit of their juris- 
diction. 

In my 29th District of New York, re- 
cent consideration of a 3-percent 
sales tax levy in Schenectady County 
focuses attention anew on this problem 
of dwindling tax resources. 

This is not to say that taxing limits 
are not desirable. They are. But it does 
point to the pressing issue of how to 
maintain—and, in fact, to expand— 
municipal services to meet the increased 
needs of our growing population, 
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It is to this problem that I wish to 
direct attention now. 

Over a year and a half ago, in a major 
address, President Nixon outlined his 
plans for “The New Federalism,” a pol- 
icymaking blueprint for the economy en- 
compassing all levels of national life— 
Federal, State, and local. The key to 
that plan—as the President himself 
said—was a piece of legislation known 
as the Revenue Sharing Act of 1969, 
though, unfortunately, it was not en- 
acted either that year or in 1970. 

This legislation would shift part of the 
burden from the States and localities and 
redistribute tax levies more equitably. 
Under the plan, a certain percentage of 
Federal income tax collections would be 
transferred automatically each year to 
the States and on down to counties, 
towns, cities, villages, and special dis- 
tricts.. One of my first legislative acts, 
when I arrived in Congress in 1967, was 
to join as a cosponsor of the first such 
legislative proposal, 

As envisioned, virtually every unit of 
local government would be eligible to 
receive funds. The amount would be fig- 
ured at one-sixth of 1 percent of the 
Federal tax base in fiscal 1971, rising to 
a full 1 percent in 1976. In 1975, for ex- 
ample, the total amount to New York 
State would be $543 million, with $32 
million earmarked for local govern- 
ments in this area. And at least one pro- 
posal heard in Congress would triple 
that amount in planned funding, with 
the additional possibility that even 
greater resources could be later trans- 
ferred to the program if it proves suc- 
cessful. 

This would represent a giant step to- 
ward solving the financial difficulties 
now faced by many local governmental 
bodies. At the same time, the pressure 
on the average taxpayer would be sub- 
stantially relieved. Among the chief 
beneficiaries of such a move would be 
property owners, who have shouldered 
an inequitably high portion of the local 
tax burden for too long. 

In many cases, property tax levels have 
already reached the limit. The problem, 
however, is that local units of govern- 
ment are best able to meet the specific 
needs of an area for streets, sewage 
treatment, water, police protection—all 
the myriad and welcome municipal 
services. 

New York State has a revenue-shar- 
ing plan, enacted under the leadership 
of Governor Rockefeller, one of the ini- 
tial authors of the revenue-sharing con- 
cept. Under this program, the State will 
share 21 percent of its personal income 
tax collections with local governments. 

But the need is still great, even 
greater, for a companion Federal pro- 
gram to balance the fiscal responsibility 
among all levels of government, Gover- 
nor Rockefeller has urged adoption of 
the Federal Revenue Sharing Act and 
has termed its passage of “critical im- 
portance to States and localities 
throughout the country.” 

It is time, then, to equalize the burden 
ona national level and give local govern- 
ments greater responsibility for pro- 
graming. The time is past when we can 
tolerate the counterproductive overlap 
inherent in the present system. 
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The revenue-sharing plan would effec- 
tively begin the process of eliminating 
unnecessary duplication. This would 
have the dual benefit of reducing bu- 
reaucratic inefficiencies, while returning 
to the local level a more effective control 
over programing to meet local needs. 

We face a further complicating prob- 
lem, however. The revenue-sharing pro- 
gram—the key to President Nixon’s new 
federalism—has been stalled in Con- 
gress for almost 2 years. 

Some 400 grant-in-aid programs are 
operated by the Federal Government for 
the presumed benefit. of local govern- 
ment. Most are overregulated and 
underfunded, and the inexhaustible 
number of guidelines cause waste and 
frustration. 

But instead of meeting the particular 
needs of each community or area, the 
regulations force local governments to 
engage professional programing and 
planning staffs to unravel the Federal 
bureaucracy and then make exhaustive 
cases for whatever Federal program 
comes closest to matching the need. 

The inefficiency and waste inherent in 
such a system is evident. The solution 
would be enactment of a revenue-sharing 
program in which each local unit of gov- 
ernment would be guaranteed an equita- 
ble share of the Federal tax dollar. 

I have had drawn up a discharge peti- 
tion which has been placed in the hands 
of the Clerk of the House, directing the 
Ways and Means Committee to report out 
the revenue-sharing bill for action by the 
full House of Representatives, 

I am confident that the sentiment of 
the House favors positive action on this 
measure and I hope that without regard 
to partisanship my colleagues will sign 
the discharge petition forthwith so that 
there can be action on it in the remain- 
ing month of the 91st Congress. 

I can only hope that the interests of 
the taxpayer will win out in this crucial 
battle. Victory will mean a major over- 
haul of our country’s revenue system. To 
do less, I believe, would be the grossest 
irresponsibility, and a major threat to 
the economic well-being of the Nation. 


ROGERS AND DINGELL INTRODUCE 
BILL TO AMEND ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY ACT 


(Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Army’s announcement in late July of 
plans to transport and dump 418 nerve 
gas coffins into the Atlantic Ocean 
brought on substantial national and in- 
ternational outcry. We still do not en- 
tirely know what the consequences of 
the dumping may be on our population 
and marine life. Nor will we ever fully 
understand the severity of the potential 
dangers to our people of transporting the 
gas by rail through communities along 
the proposed route, although the opera- 
tion was completed without mishap. 
There were simply too many questions 
left unanswered, and it was apparent 
that the course recommended by the 
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Army was too hastily announced and 
inadequately coordinated with other 
Federal agencies, and interested State 
and local officials. 

During the recent hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Oceanography of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries on the plans of the De- 
partment of the Army to dump these poi- 
sonous gases, we learned that the De- 
partment had been negligent in its con- 
sultations with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, other 
Federal agencies, and the States and 
communities involved. The Army seemed 
to have forgotten that these other bodies 
had a stake in the implications of ocean 
dumping because of its potential effect 
on the public health, the environment, 
fish and wildlife resources, and our Na- 
tion’s foreign relations. 

Testimony at the subcommittee hear- 
ing revealed that a memorandum from 
the Atomic Energy Commission, stating 
that the nerve gas could be vaporized 
safely by an underground nuclear ex- 
plosion at a cost of $4 million, had been 
placed under wraps by the Department 
of the Army when other governmental 
agencies and the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality were making their delib- 
erations and recommendations on the 
matter. We strongly believe that these 
recommendations might have been dif- 
ferent had these agencies been fully ap- 
prised of this alternate means of dis- 
posal. It is our firm belief that the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
which was enacted as a result of legisla- 
tion we introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives last year, was violated by the 
failure of the Department of the Army to 
make a full and timely disclosure of the 
facts to the Council on Environmental 
Quality, as well as to other Federal agen- 
cies, and to give prior full consideration 
to the environmental impact of the 
planned action. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. DINGELL, of Michi- 
gan, and I, joined by four distinguished 
colleagues, Mr. DOWNING, Mr. Hanna, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, and Mr. McCLoskeEy, are to- 
day introducing two bills to strengthen 
the National Environmental Policy Act 
so that future actions by Federal agen- 
cies that significantly affect the environ- 
ment will be more closely coordinated 
with other Federal agencies having juris- 
diction by law or special expertise with 
respect to any environmental impact in- 
volved. Both bills will specify that the 
Departments of the Interior, Health, 
Education, and Welfare State, and the 
Council on Environmental Quality will 
all have an adequate opportunity to 
study an agency’s proposed action and 
make comments and recommendations to 
be incorporated into the overall proposed 
operation, 

As the Members will recall, the Army 
gave Congress, the State and local gov- 
ernments, and the rest of the Nation 
only a 10-day advance notice of their 
plans to dump nerve gas into the Atlantic 
Ocean. Ten days is simply not enough 
time to adequately study the potential 
impact of such an action on our environ- 
ment and fish and wildlife resources. 
Our bills will require the responsible 
Federal official to give at least 120-days 
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advance notice to the appropriate Fed- 
eral agencies, to Congress, and to inter- 
ested State and local officials. At that 
same time, comments and recommenda- 
tions would be requested from these offi- 
cials. Their observations and recommen- 
dations would then be returned to the 
responsible Federal official who would 
incorporate such recommendations into 
the environmental impact statements. 
Then, at least 60 days prior to the 
planned action, the responsible Federal 
official would be required to forward the 
impact statement to the Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, the Congress, and 
other interested Federal, State, and local 
officials for their further review and 
analysis. 

This provision of our bills would serve 
to prevent any hasty deliberations of im- 
portant decisions in the future such as 
that which we have just recently experi- 
enced with the nerve gas dumping. Fur- 
thermore, we are delighted to report that 
any recommendations made by the State, 
local, and Federal officials which are in- 
tended to minimize the impact on or 
enhance the quality of the environment, 
or to protect the fish and wildlife of the 
United States, would be required to be 
adopted and implemented by the respon- 
sible Federal official. 

One of the bills will require the Secre- 
tary of Defense to develop adequate plans 
for the eventual disposition of munitions, 
chemical, biological, and radiological 
warfare agents, through demilitarization, 
detoxification, and decontamination pro- 
cedures. 

Lastly, one of the bills would provide 
for a complete prohibition of any future 
dumping of these warfare agents into 
the oceans and other navigable waters 
of the United States that present a dan- 
ger to man, the environment, or to fish 
and wildlife. 

Mr. Speaker, we feel certain that the 
bills we are introducing today will insure 
to the public that such an event as the 
nerve gas dumping episode will never 
occur again. 


NATIONAL FAMILY WEEK 


(Mr. MYERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a resolution designating the 
fourth week of November as “National 
Family Week.” I am proud that a num- 
ber of my colleagues have joined as co- 
sponsors of this legislation. Hopefully, 
many more will in the days ahead. 

The basic strength of our or any free 
and orderly society is the family. There 
could be no more appropriate week than 
that including Thanksgiving Day for us 
to honor our family loyalties and ties. 

The legislation would authorize the 
President to designate the week begin- 
ning with the fourth Thursday in No- 
vember of each year as “National Fam- 
ily Week.” It also encourages the States 
and local communities to observe the 
week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

The Family Week observance was in- 
spired by a constituent, Mr. Sam Wiley, 
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who formerly taught in the Shakamak 
school system and is now assistant prin- 
cipal at Whiteland High School. My re- 
search shows this is the first such reso- 
lution of its kind. 

The current unrest and dissatisfaction 
among the younger generation and the 
so-called generation gap can be traced 
inmost cases to a complete breakdown in 
communications between parents and 
children. While observance of Family 
Week does not promise to resolve all the 
unrest, I view it as a giant step toward 
the goal of restoring the traditional prin- 
ciples of respect and self-discipline which 
have made this a great nation. 

National Family Week is designed to 
coincide with Thanksgiving Day, that 
traditional time in America when fam- 
ilies are rejoined for the purpose of giv- 
ing thanks to God for the blessings which 
have come to them. 

National Family Week would serve as 
the focal point for the enlistment of mil- 
lions of American parents in an effort to 
better understand the wants and needs 
of their children and to encourage the 
children to better understand the duties 
and obligations of their parents. 

Iam hopeful of speedy approval of this 
resolution and that various organizations 
in the local communities, such as service 
clubs, patriotic organizations, church 
groups, scouts, and 4-H, will join to- 
gether to make this observance as mean- 
ingful as possible. 

Primarily, the emphasis must come 
from within the family structure itself. 
It is this vital institution which has 
proven its capacity to provide adult and 
child alike with the needed affection, dis- 
cipline and security which so many today 
complain are lacking in their lives. 


APPEAL TO SOVIET TO CHECK PER- 
SECUTION OF JEWS 


(Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, in Decem- 
ber of last year, I strongly protested So- 
viet mistreatment of Jews in Russia. I 
addressed the House in a fervent plea to 
our State Department and the Secretary 
General of the United Nations to circu- 
late among its members the request of 
the Israeli Government on a specific case 
of mistreatment it cited, and refer the 
matter for action to the Human Rights 
Commission. 

In addition, I urged our Secretary of 
State to recommend to the Secretary 
General that this matter be officially re- 
ferred to the Commission and placed on 
the agenda for consideration at the ear- 
liest possible time and to use the good 
office of our Government with the Soviet 
Union to prevent these abuses. 

While some consideration has been 
given to mistreatment and persecution of 
Jews in Russia, there are continued com- 
plaints that these pernicious practices 
are still taking place. I renew my protest, 
and am again calling on the Secretary of 
State to give these matters his insistent 
attention, so that representations can be 
made to the Soviet Government in behalf 
of our own Government that we strongly 
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oppose any manifestation of anti-Semi- 
tism, and particularly mistreatment and 
persecution, and denial of human rights 
of the Jews in Russia. 

I am also joining with my friend and 
colleague, the distinguished Congress- 
man from New York, Hon. RICHARD OT- 
TINGER, in the concurrent resolution he is 
supporting in an effort to fix attention on 
this very regrettable situation in Russia 
and bring it to an end. 

I am introducing this resolution in the 
House today. It reads as follows: 

CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Congress deeply believes in 
freedom of religion for all people and is op- 
posed to infringement of that freedom any- 
where in the world; and 

Whereas the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
public continues to practice cultural and 
spiritual genocide against its three million 
Jews; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union denies exit visas 
to its Jewish population, singling out those 
who wish emigrate to Israel for special per- 
secution; and 

Whereas the United States has not taken 
effective action to halt these repressive prac- 
tices; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), that it is the sense 
of the Congress that (1) persecution by any 
person because of his religion by the So- 
viet Union should be condemned, and (2) 
the President of the United States should 
take immediate action through diplomatic 
contacts, including the SALT talks and the 
Big-Four Mid-East talks to negotiate per- 
mission for Soviet Jews to emigrate to Israel 
and other countries willing to receive them. 

I think we should continue to press the 
Soviet Government in conferences and 
in the United Nations to make every ef- 
fort to end persecution and discrimina- 
tion, and other manifestations of anti- 
Semitism, so that all men and women 
would be entitled to equal treatment un- 
der the law, regardless of race, class, 
creed, or status, and would be treated and 
be protected in their individual and hu- 
man rights. 

As I have noted before, anti-Semitism 
is a curse and a scourge to humanity, 
and it must be banished by all mankind, 
and this great Nation of ours must set the 
example, as we have done in the past. 
I repeat, and I urge, that the Jews must 
be free from the cruel bondage of dis- 
crimination, mistreatment, and persecu- 
tion. 

I also urge our Government to take a 
determined stand in striking down these 
gross violations of ordinary, human 
rights, and I plead with all my heart with 
the Soviet Government to end these de- 
plorable practices that shock world con- 
science. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION FOR 
EXTRADITION OF AIRLINE HI- 
JACKERS 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was giv- 
en permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
tolay joined the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. PUCINSKI) and 70 
other Members of the House in intro- 
ducing Concurrent Resolution 340, call- 
ing on the administration to negotiate 
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extradition treaties covering aircraft hi- 
jackers. The Tokyo convention signed by 
the United States and nearly 40 other 
countries condemns hijacking but does 
not provide for the return of hijackers to 
the flag country of the aircraft involved 
to face prosecution. Yet aircraft hijack- 
ing is a dangerous crime threatening the 
lives of innocent people indiscriminately. 

Aircraft hijacking will only cease 
when there is an effective body of inter- 
national law which recognizes it as a 
vicious international crime and makes 
it possible for hijacking to be punished 
as such. 

Mr. Speaker, at this moment 200 men, 
women, and children sit in their broiling 
airliners on the surface of the Jordan- 
ian desert, threatened with death at 10 
o'clock tonight. The madmen who took 
them there—men who rob language of 
meaning by styling themselves libera- 
tors—hold them ransom and threaten a 
slaughter of innocents if criminals and 
prisoners of war are not set loose in 
several countries. They make this threat 
in the hope of reopening hostilities be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. Sure- 
ly this is an excercise in foulness seldom 
matched in international power strug- 
gles. 

We must pray for the success of the 
International Red Cross in its delicate 
negotiations to free the people caught in 
this terrible trap. And we must also move 
to free international air travel from the 
future threat of hijackers. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that a first step 
in that direction is the resolution many of 
us have introduced here today. Our res- 
olution calls upon the administration to 
negotiate mutually binding treaties with 
all countries to force the return of air- 
craft hijackers to the flag country of the 
aircraft they have hijacked. There they 
could face prosecution for their crime. 

In the case of hijackings motivated by 
the political aims of Middle Eastern out- 
laws, we recognize, tougher and more 
farreaching steps may be necessary. Gov- 
ernments, airlines, and pilots’ associa- 
tions are now considering whether this 
is the case. 

Mr. Speaker, if President Nixon finds it 
necessary to cut off landing rights in the 
United States to airlines of nations which 
treat hijacking as a game, or if the Pres- 
ident takes other strong steps against 
governments playing patsy with air 
pirates, I will support him fully. I am 
confident that other Members of Con- 
gress will, as well. 


AIR POLLUTION AND THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION’S TAX PROPOSALS 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, today, the 
Committee on Ways and Means began 
important hearings on the administra- 
tion’s excise tax proposals including a tax 
on leaded gasoline. Congress must not 
overlook this opportunity to fight pollu- 
tion by use of the power to tax pollu- 
tion out of existence. 

Therefore, I intend to offer an amend- 
ment to the administration’s tax pro- 
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posal which will strike at the heart of 
the motor vehicle pollution problem by 
imposing an increased excise tax on pol- 
luting automobiles which fail to conform 
to acceptable and feasible standards. 

Under my proposal, polluting motor 
vehicles will be subject to a 10-percent 
excise tax in 1972, a 20-percent excise 
tax in 1974, and a 25-percent excise tax 
thereafter. Those vehicles, factory- 
equipped with adequate pollution control 
devices, will be exempt. 

Iam confident that the automobile in- 
dustry is capable of developing feasible 
solutions within this timetable. This ef- 
fort will be effectively stimulated by this 
tax proposal. 

The tax table which I propose is based 
upon the California standards of emis- 
sion control with which the industry 
must already comply in California. They 
are the strongest and most effective in 
the Nation. Since they are feasible, legal, 
and successful in California, they should 
be adopted as the national minimum 
standard. After 1975, the emission tables 
will have to be modified to insure the 
utilization of the latest technologies in 
pollution control. 

I propose the following schedule of 
excise taxes on polluting vehicles: 


Grams per mile 


1972 1974 1975 


Reactive hydrocarbons (HC) f S 0. 
Carbon monoxide (CO . g n. 
Oxides of nitrogen (NO, - t 4 0, 
Excise tax on motor vehicles above 

these standards (percent) 


I do not anticipate that my amendment 
will bring any substantial sums into the 
Treasury. Its purpose is not to gain 
money for the Treasury; its purpose is 
to provide an incentive—a very strong 
incentive—for the development of clean- 
powered cars. Its purpose is to cut down 
the level of air pollution; its purpose is 
to improve the health and quality of life 
of all Americans. 

If the administration is really serious 
about stopping pollution, it will support 
my amendment. As President Nixon 
himself has said: 

I have become further convinced that the 
1970’s absolutely must be the years when 
America pays its debts to the past by re- 
claiming the purity of its air, its waters, and 
our living environment. It is literally now 
or never. 


It is literally now or never. The exist- 
ing automobile engine is the most serious 
and dangerous source of air pollution 
in the United States—and the world— 
today. The U.S. Public Health Service 
estimates that the auto causes 60 percent 
of all air pollution in America today. 
In urban centers, like Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, New York, it can cause up to 
85 percent of the pollution in the air. 
It is an unbelievable figure, it staggers 
the imagination but it is a fact that the 
auto causes 180 billion—billion—pounds 
of pollutants per year—many of these 
pollutants are poisonous, deadly com- 
pounds. 

What does this pollution do to the 
health of each of us? In New York City, 
death rates from emphysema have in- 
creased by over 500 percent in the last 
decade. Death from chronic and acute 
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bronchitis have increased by some 300 
percent. Lung cancer and heart disease 
are at new highs. There is a reason for 
this, and the reason is increasingly dirty 
air—and the major reason for the dirty 
air is the present automobile engine. The 
September 1, 1970, issue of Conservation 
News carries an item about the findings 
of two Pittsburgh economists, Dr. Lester 
B. Lave and Eugene P. Seskin of the Car- 
negie-Mellon School of Industrial Ad- 
ministration who have compiled statis- 
tics proving that if air pollution were cut 
by 50 percent in major cities, they say: 

A newborn baby would have an additional 
3 to 5 years life expectancy. 

Deaths from lung cancer and in fact all 
lung disease would be cut by 25 percent. 

Death and disease from heart and blood 
vessel disorders might be cut by 10-15 
percent. 

All disease and death would be reduced by 
4.5 percent yearly, and the annual saving to 
the Nation would be at least $2 billion. 


We can put it more simply. 

Said Lave in an interview with the 
Washington Post— 

For the average middle-class American 
family living in an urban area, abating air 
pollution is the single most important thing 
we could do to improve health. 


Not only does air pollution kill and dis- 
able, but it causes extensive corrosive 
damage to building, property, forests and 
crops. The total cost to the economy is 
estimated at $30 billion annually. 

If we are to fight pollution, we must 
utilize every form of governmental 
persuasion. The pollution excise tax will 
bring about a more rapid program of 
control than any other device. The power 
to tax pollution is the power to stop it. 


RESULTS OF 1970 OPINION POLL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. RANDALL) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral years I have benefited quite substan- 
tially from the annual opinion poll I con- 
duct each year among the residents of 
Missouri’s Fourth Congressional District. 
The results of these polls, plus the added 
comments that many participants send 
along, not only help keep me abreast of 
the thinking of the citizens I have the 
honor to represent, but happily in some 
instances confirm the judgments I have 
previously exercised in the performance 
of my duties as their Representative in 
Congress. 

The returns from my 1970 opinion poll 
have now been finally tabulated. Once 
again I wish to share with my colleagues 
the concerns that have been expressed 
by what I like to believe are the straight- 
thinking people of America’s heartland— 
west central Missouri. I admire their 
forthright expressions and respect the 
good judgment of their recommendations 
for coping with the problems of the day. 

The totals in this poll have been ar- 
rived at by reading and then counting 
every single ballot as it was returned. I 
have noted in every case the added writ- 
ten comments. This tabulation is not a 
mere “sampling of opinion” or some xind 
of estimate of results. Instead, it is a pre- 
cise or exact reflection of the expressions 
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of opinion of those who responded to our 
epinion poll. 

At the conclusion of these remarks I 
intend to include the complete results of 
my poll. Before that, I would like now 
to direct attention to some of the inter- 
esting highlights of the responses as fol- 
lows: 

Sixty-nine percent of those who par- 
ticipated are willing to rely upon the 
President’s careful use of his constitu- 
tional authority as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces in committing U.S. 
troops to service in combat zones. Thirty 
percent felt that such actions should be 
taken only with congressional authority, 
even if the delays thereby encountered 
exposed our intentions to the enemy. 

The President’s policy of withdrawing 
our troops from Vietnam in stages, 
while strengthening the South Viet- 
namese to assume responsibility for their 
own security, was supported by 58 per- 
cent of the ballots. Twelve percent of 
those who responded urged immediate 
U.S. withdrawal, while only 6 percent 
favored an agreement upon some dead- 
line date in the future for absolute with- 
drawal, without consideration for in- 
terim developments. 

Fear of crime and the fervent desire 
for meaningful legislation to control 
crime remain high in the concerns of 
the residents of west central Missouri. 
Seventy-six percent of the respondents 
to our poll support tough mandatory 
court sentences on all offenders with the 
exception of those who may be convicted 
for the first time. Eleven percent of the 
respondents suggested that more money 
be spent for equipping and training lo- 
cal police, while 9 percent believe more 
money should be appropriated to relieve 
social tensions as the best means of re- 
ducing crime. 

The effects in Missouri of runaway in- 
flation have been so great as to lead 71 
percent of the participants in my opinion 
poll to advocate mandatory use of price, 
wage, and consumer credit controls for 
protecting the economy. In a list of six 
Federal programs that might be reduced 
as a means of cutting Government spend- 
ing and balancing the budget, 40 per- 
cent supported cuts in the foreign aid 
program, while over 27 percent asked for 
less money for space exploration. 

On 41 percent of the ballots, the re- 
spondents appraised the job being done 
by President Nixon to be “good.” How- 
ever, an identically equal number, an- 
other 41 percent, believed his perform- 
ance was only “fair.” Seventeen percent 
adjudged the President’s performance 
to be “poor.” 

Where subtotals on some questions do 
not add up to exactly 100 percent such 
means that a few respondents were un- 
committed as to such questions. 

The complete results of my 1970 opin- 
ion poll are as follows: 

RESULTS OF 1970 OPINION POLL 
[In percentage] 
PRESIDENTIAL AUTHORITY 

If long Congressional Debate would give 
advance notice of our intentions to the ene- 
my, would you, nevertheless: 

(1) Insist that the President obtain 
approval of the Congress before commit- 
ting. US. troops to cambat zones. 
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(2) Rely upon the President’s careful 
use of his Constitutional authority as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
to take such actions when necessary 
without prior Congressional approval... 69 


VIETNAM 


With respect to “getting out of Vietnam”, 
do you favor: 

(1) The President’s policy of with- 
drawing troops in stages while strength- 
ening the South Vietnamese to assume 
responsibility for their own security._.- 

(2) Agreement upon some absolute 
future deadline for total troop with- 
drawal, regardless of interim develop- 


(3) Immediate U.S. withdrawal 
(4) All-out effort for military vic- 


In order to fight crime, do you favor: 


(1) More federal aid to cities and 
states to train local police and buy 
equipment 

(2) A Federal Police Force. 

(3) Tough mandatory sentences by 
courts upon conviction of all but first 
offenders 76 

{4) Spending more money in cities on 
urban renewal, job training and addi- 
tional welfare to relieve social tensions 
said by some to be the cause of crime-- 9 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Which one amendment do you think is 
most necessary: 

(1) Periodic benefit increases by Act 
of Congress. 11 

(2) A built-in system of automatic 
cost-of-living adjustments 40 

(3) Liberalized ceilings on outside 
earnings without reducing benefits 24 

(4) Eligibility at age 62 for full pay- 
ment of benefits to men as well as for 
women? 

Do you think the job President Nixon is 


In order to reduce inflationary pressures, 
would you favor use of mandatory controls 
over prices, wages and consumer credit? 


Reductions in federal spending would also 
combat inflation while helping balance the 
budget. For accomplishing these purposes, 
please list (1, 2,3, etc.) by number your pref- 
erences for the order in which the following 
programs should be reduced: 


1. 

2. Space exploration 

3. Poverty, welfare programs 

4. National defense 

5. Urban aid, renewal 

6. Educational assistance. 

AGRICULTURE 

When the present farm program expires 
this year, should we: 

(1) Renew the existing program, &s is. 18 

(2) Abolish all federal farm programs. 21 

(3) Adopt an administration proposal 
to reduce price supports and loan levels 
and limit payments under the program.. 26 

(4) Substitute the program recom- 
mended by 21 major farm organizations 
for farm improvements. 


Do you live on a farm? 


POLLUTION—-WATER AND AIR 


Because of long delays, the magnitude of 
the task to clean up our environment will 
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require enormous expenditures, Are you will- 
ing to help pay for it with higher taxes, if 
necessary, and increased prices on some con- 
sumer goods? 


In your opinion, What is our Nation's 
No. 1 need today? 
Crime abatement 
Peace in Vietnam. 
Spiritual renewal 
Inflation control, improved economy... 
National unity, renewed patriotism 
Control of campus unrest. 
Better national leadership. 
Pollution control 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN 
SEYMOUR HALPERN—SUGGESTED 
MEASURES TO PREVENT AN- 
OTHER WAVE OF HIJACKING 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. HALPERN), is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to show my deepest concern for the 
rash of criminal acts that have been 
perpetrated by criminals from Arab ter- 
rorist groups. 

Today we learn that these senseless 
criminals have struck again and en- 
dangered more innocent lives by hijack- 
ing yet another airplane to their so-called 
revolutionary airport in the desert; but 
the world community has done nothing 
to prevent this kind of lunacy in the fu- 
ture. Indeed, it has demonstrated ex- 
treme impotence in dealing beforehand 
with the terror tactics of these vicious 
air pirates. The demonstrated helpless- 
ness of the world after innocent passen- 
gers are taken prisoner and held under 
threat of death is, of course, more un- 
derstandable, 

The time is ripe to renew the proposal 
which I put before this distinguished 
body some months ago; namely, that an 
international conference be convened for 
all countries serving the Middle East by 
air in order that they might adopt strong 
measures to stop this gangster-like ter- 
rorism. There are six measures which, at 
a very minimum, I would ask such a con- 
ference to consider. 

First, the nations should boycott all 
airports of any nation that gives aid and 
comfort to these terrorists, including 
those which fail to prosecute captured air 
pirates. 

Second, this boycott should also in- 
clude a refusal by participating nations 
to permit the airlines of such countries 
to use the airports of other nations. 

Third, these sanctions should extend 
to an embargo on the sale of all civilian 
and military aircraft to such countries. 

Fourth, the resources of the member 
nations should be pooled to develop and 
install effective detection equipment in 
all of the major international air ter- 
minals in the world. When one compares 
the $23 million loss suffered by Pan 
American in the destruction of one air- 
plane by terrorist bombs, this makes the 
cost involved in the development and in- 
stallation of detection equipment seem 
like a pittance. 

Fifth, all participants with major in- 
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ternational air carriers should consider 
the employment of armed personnel to 
discourage and prevent the lawless ter- 
rorists from usurping control of aircraft. 
I believe that the Israeli Airlines, El Al, 
should be commended for their compa- 
rable security measures and for their 
prompt action in preventing the recent 
attempt to hijack one of their airplanes 
over England. 

Finally, the international convention 
should consider all necessary amend- 
ments to such international legal pacts 
as the Warsaw and Hague conventions 
so that acts of international terrorism, 
such as we have seen in recent days, are 
defined as violations of international law. 

It is unfortunate that this terrorism 
should come at a time when the hoped- 
for peace talks between Israel and Egypt 
are at an impasse. At the same time, this 
senseless terrorism does demonstrate 
dramatically to the world exactly what 
the Israelis are up against. It is not a 
reasoning and rational enemy that they 
face; it is the unreasoning, criminal, 
overreacting terrorists like those in- 
volved in these hijackings. 

I hope and pray that no innocent pas- 
senger will lose his life, but we must act 
immediately. 


SST’S THREATEN WORLD OIL 
SUPPLY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Reuss), is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article in the London Observer concludes 
that the proposed fleet of American 
SST’s and British-French Concordes will 
need so much oil for fuel that the world 
could face a critical oil shortage in 15 
years if the planes go into production ac- 
cording to schedule. 

The article, which appeared in the 
August 30, 1970, edition of the Observer, 
was written by Observer Reporters Ger- 
ald Leach and Andrew Wilson. 

According to their calculations, the 
fleet of 300 British-French Concordes 
and 80 American SST’s planned for 1980 
will use up 320 million metric tons of 
crude oil each year—more than 8 per- 
cent of the estimated total world oil 
consumption for that year. 

The supersonics, they point out con- 
sume up to 24% times as much fuel per 
passenger-mile as subsonic aircraft. The 
Concorde will consume 272 metric tons of 
kerosene each day—three times its own 
weight—while the larger and faster 
American SST will burn more than twice 
as much fuel as the Concorde. 

Even without the supersonics, the oil 
industry is going to have to double its 
production in the next decade. This 
means twice as many tankers to spill oil 
in the ocean, twice as many offshore 
wells to pollute beaches, twice as many 
pipelines and refineries to disturb the 
ecology, and twice as many depletion al- 
lowances to torment the average tax- 
payer. 

When the demand for oil generated by 
the supersonics is added on, the problem 
becomes truly staggering. By 1985, with 
a combined fieet of 585 supersonics pro- 
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jected—300 Concordes and 285 Ameri- 
can SSTs—609 million tons of crude oil 
per year will be needed just to keep these 
planes running—that figures out to 
around 11 percent of currently projected 
world oil demand for that year. 

The National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969—Public Law 91-190, January 
1, 1970—requires every Government 
agency which proposes an action sig- 
nificantly affecting the quality of the 
human environment to submit to Con- 
gress a statement on the environmental 
impact of the proposed action. This 
Statement is to include, among other 
things, an estimate of any irreversible 
and irretrievable commitments of re- 
sources which would be involved in 
the proposed action should it be 
implemented. 

Transportation Under Secretary 
James M. Beggs told the Senate Trans- 
portation Appropriations Subcommittee 
nearly 2 weeks ago, on August 27, that 
the Transportation Department would 
submit the required statement on the 
SST within 2 weeks. Hopefully this 
statement will deal with the demands the 
SST will place on the world’s oil re- 
sources in the next 15 years. If it does 
not, it will certainly make a mockery of 
the Department’s claim that it “first 
asked some 5 years ago the questions 
certain ecologists are asking today rela- 
tive to the possible environmental con- 
sequences of supersonic transport opera- 
tions’”—Secretary Beggs’ August 27 testi- 
mony. If the Department has been seri- 
ously concerned about these matters for 
5 years, surely the problem of depletion 
of the world’s oil supply must have come 
to their attention. And since they have 
had 9 months to prepare the environ- 
mental impact report, surely there has 
been time to deal with this problem in 
the report. 

I include the full text of the London 
Observer article in the Recorp at this 
point: 

SST’s THREATEN Wortp Or SUPPLY 

(By Gerald Leach and Andrew Wilson) 

Lonvon, ENGLAND.—If British and Ameri- 
can planemakers sell their planned total of 
supersonic airliners, the world could face a 
critical oil shortage within 15 years. 

This is the unmistakable conclusion to be 
drawn from an analysis of the planes’ pro- 
jected fuel consumption measured against 
the amount of oil that the petroleum in- 
dustry expects to provide by 1985. 

Calculations show that even by 1980 the 
planned fieet of supersonic transports—300 
British-French Concordes and 80 American 
Boeings—will demand the production of 
about 320 million metric tons of crude oil 
each year. 

THIRD OF PRODUCTION 

This is nearly a third of the total planned 
oil consumption of Western Europe or the 
United States in the same year. It is more 
than one and a half times the forecast need 


of Southeast Asia, more than three times 
that of Africa. And it is some 8% of ex- 
pected total world oil consumption—all for 
380 aircraft. 

In 1985 the Boeing fleet will haye swollen 
to 285, making a total of nearly 600 super- 
sonics, a far more serious drain on world oil. 
Beyond 1990, estimates become more difficult; 
American officials have spoken of an ulti- 
mate market for 1,200 planes, including 
Boeings, Concordes and Soviet TU-—144s. 
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THE 100,000 TONS A YEAR 


What mars the plane makers’ dream is the 
voracious appetite of supersonic aircraft for 
kerosene. The British Aircraft Corp. says that 
one Concorde will consume 5,600 gallons an 
hour on a 344 hour London-New York flight 

. Or a total of 18,600 gallons. 

A subsonic jet such as the Boeing 707 or 
the Douglas DC-8 burns about 1,700 gallons 
of fuel an hour at cruising speed and cruis- 
ing altitude and much more at lower alti- 
tudes. But the flight is longer—6}% or T hours 
meaning consumption of at least 11,000 
gallons. 

To justify investment in the aircraft, air- 
lines will have to operate four transatlantic 
flights by each plane each day—or an aver- 
age of 14 hours revenue flying in every 24. 
This means that a single Concorde will con- 
sume 272 metric tons of kerosene each day, 
three times its own weight. Over a year the 
consumption amounts to 100,000 tons. 

The first Concorde is due to enter service 
about January, 1974, and subsequent planes 
will come off the production line at the rate 
of one a week. 

In 1980, these 300 aircraft will burn 20 
million tons of kerosene. 

But in 1978—two years before this hap- 
pens—the much larger Boeing supersonic 
airliner, the 2707-300, will have entered air- 
line service—if it passes Congress. 

Boeing plans to produce one 2707 every 
nine days to meet a sales target of 500 by 
1990, or 80 by 1980. The 1,800 m.p.h. Boeing 
is twice as heavy as Concorde, carries nearly 
twice as many passengers (234 against 125)— 
and will burn more than twice as much 
fuel. 

On conservative assumptions, a fleet of 80 
Boeings will burn 16 million tons of kerosene 
in a, year. The ultimately planned fleet of 
500 will burn 100 million tons. 


SEVEN TONS OF OIL 


In other words, the supersonic fleet of 1980 
will consume a total of 46 million tons of 
fuel. 

But this is merely the supersonics’ require- 
ment in kerosene. To produce one ton of kero- 
sene means refining at least seven tons of 
crude oil. 

In unrefined petroleum—the stuff that 
comes in tankers—the 1980 supersonic jet 
fleet will take up 322 million tons annually. 

To appreciate what this means, one must 
look at the official projected 1980 figures for 
crude oil demand, published in the Interna- 
tional Petroleum Encyclopedia: North Amer- 
ica 1,120 million tons, Western Europe 1,100 
million, Soviet bloc 710 million, Latin Amer- 
ica 240 million, Southeast Asia 200 million 
and Africa 95 million. 

BASED ON PROJECTIONS 

These figures are based on projections of 
how oil requirements for industry, motor 
transport, domestic heating and the chemi- 
cal industry are likely to grow. 

They allow for the enormous expected 
growth of air traffic (now about 12% per 
year), but cannot take account of the fur- 
ther increase of a switch to supersonics. 

The critical factor is that the supersonics 
consume up to 24% times as much fuel per 
passenger mile as subsonic aircraft, and are 
ultimately expected to carry about 20% of all 
traffic. 

To meet increased demand, the oil indus- 
try is planning to double its production in 
the next decade—from a world total of about 
2,000 million tons this year to 4,100 million 
tons in 1980. 

But can it do it? To double production 
means squeezing into the next 10 years as 
big an investment in money, skill and effort 
as has gone into the entire 110 year history 
of the industry; double the tanker tonnage, 
double the refinery capacity, double the well 
production, double the exploration to keep 
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up the oil reserve pool—assuming such oil 
can be found. 

There are already some doubts in the in- 
dustry as to whether this can be done—let 
alone meet the further tidal increase de- 
manded by the supersonics. 

By 1985 the increase demanded by the lat- 
ter will be even more staggering. Even if the 
Concorde fleet is limited to 300 after 1980, the 
American Boeings will number 285 and the 
combined fleets will be burning 87 million 
tons of kerosene in the year, 

The Boeing and Concorde fleets will then 
need the kerosene from an astronomical 609 
million tons of crude oil—around 11% of 
currently projected world oll demand, and 
much more than the requirement of several 
underdeveloped continents. 

All this suggests that the $4.8 billion that 
will ultimately be needed to launch the Con- 
corde and the Boeing could be more ration- 
ally applied to the development to technol- 
ogies that will ease, not aggravate, the tran- 
sition to a world without oil. 


ARTHUR GODFREY OFFERS “CON- 
FESSIONS OF A POLLUTER” 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. FALLON), is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, wanting to 
share with my colleagues an outstanding 
contribution to the fight against pollu- 
tion by Arthur Godfrey I ask consent to 
include in the Recor an article entitled 
“Confessions of a Polluter,” which ap- 
pears in the September issue of Reader's 
Digest. 

Authored by the distinguished gentle- 
man known to most Americans as one of 
the most talented members of the radio- 
TV fraternity, the reasoned and rational 
position set forth by Mr. Godfrey cannot 
but help us in our struggle against the 
various forms of pollution which threaten 
our very existence. All too often those 
who are deeply committed to, and are in- 
volved in the antipollution fight are 
scientists, engineers, and similar profes- 
sionals who present their arguments in 
the technical terms of their professions. 

Not so Arthur Godfrey. In the terms of 
current jargon he “tells it as it is,” reach- 
ing the millions of readers of this popular 
publication. He reveals that for the past 
25 years he has been acutely aware of the 
changes in our environment and- has 
been actively involved in doing something 
about it. Many may be surprised to learn 
that he is a member of numerous conser- 
vation groups, among them the Izaak 
Walton League, the World Wildlife Fund, 
the Audubon Naturalist Service, Friend 
of the Earth, the National Parks Associa- 
tion, and Save-the-Redwoods League. 

Many Members of this House are al- 
ready aware of Mr. Godfrey’s interest in 
these areas, since he has appeared before 
us on occasion to support antipollution 
legislation. He is to be commended for 
his deep concern and his personal in- 
volvement in the continuing battle to 
maintain the balances of nature, so that 
mankind can survive. 

This article and the activities of all 
concerned citizens helps those of us who 
are involved in the effort to enact. vital 
conservation and environmental legisla- 
tion: 
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CONFESSIONS OF A POLLUTER 
(By Arthur Godfrey) 

The fact that something is wrong with the 
environment began to seep through my thick 
skull some 25 years ago—soon after World 
War II, when gas rationing ended and I 
resumed flying my own plane. I think I no- 
ticed the urban sprawl first and then the 
dirty air. Fliers used to say, “If you're ever 
lost, look for smoke. Where there’s smoke, 
there’s a city—and a field you can land on 
and ask where you are!” But by the middle 
1950s this no longer held true. There was 
smoke—and something new called smog— 
almost everywhere, over country and city 
alike. Today it hangs like a pall most of the 
time over the entire nation, and even out 
over the sea. 

There were other changes, too. I used to 
race an “S” class sloop on the sparkling wa- 
ters of Long Island Sound every weekend. 
On fine days we'd get a good start in a brisk 
northwest breeze, but this would almost in- 
variably poop out by midafternoon, Still, we 
could always count on the “evening south- 
erly” to spring up about five o’clock and give 
us a thrilling beat back to the finish line 
off Larchmont, N.Y. This was due to the green 
earth’s cooling off in the late afternoon and 
the consequent advection of the warmer air 
from the ocean, whose temperature remains 
comparatively constant. Over the years, how- 
ever, the evening southerly became less and 
less reliable, and our boats were frequently 
becalmed. 

Now I'm the kind of guy who always needs 
to know why and wherefore. So I went look- 
ing, and from a borrowed seaplane one dead- 
calm Sunday I discovered that the late-after- 
noon breeze still blows farther east, down the 
Sound—but not in the western waters, of 
Hempstead and Sands Point, where the land 
is covered with concrete and asphalt. These 
highways, airports, factories and houses, I 
figure, absorb the heat of the sun and re- 
tain it. Not until long after sunset does the 
concrete eventually cool, and then the south- 
erly blows. 

Meanwhile, the quality of the water had 
also changed. From those same factories and 
power plants and dwellings every day, mil- 
lions of gallons of industrial and human 
wastes are poured out, eventually into the 
Sound. It’s bad enough sailing briskly 
through this crud but, when you find your- 
self becalmed in it on a hot afternoon, that’s 
all, folks! I resigned from the Larchmont 
Yacht Club and shipped my boat down to 
Florida in the early ’60s, then gave her to the 
University of Miami a year later when I 
observed Biscayne Bay going the same pol- 
luted route, 

FARMER'S FOLLIES 


The rape of the good earth has struck me 
where I live, too. I bought a farm 25 years 
ago in the beautiful, unspoiled Blue Ridge 
Mountain country of Virginia. That is, I 
thought the land was unspoiled. 

Disillusionment set in the first year. The 
grand old farm manager I inherited with the 
place worked it on shares as he had for pre- 
vious owners. “Ever’ sprang’ he plowed 
those lovely, rolling hills and planted corn, 
in long straight rows so it would be easier 
to cultivate and to pick. Still, the harvest 
was always poor; we were lucky to get 25 
bushels of corn to the acre, 

Driving home one day during a heavy rain, 
I observed seas of mud being washed down 
off the plowed hillsides of other farms onto 
the highway. At home, I donned foulweather 
gear and rode a horse out across the fields. 
My worst fears were confirmed: the swollen 
creeks draining my own farm were torrents 
of reddish, soupy mud. No wonder little 
grew on the hillsides! The topsoil, with all 
the expensive chemical fertilizers we had put 
on it, was being flushed down those straight 
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corn rows to the streams, the creeks, to the 
Potomac River. And this process had been 
going on for half a century or more! 

I decided then that perhaps the greatest 
contribution a man can make is to leave the 
piece of ground which has nurtured him in 
better shape than it was when he took over. 
Since that day, I have not allowed a plow 
to touch my hillsides, The bald spots left by 
erosion we covered with hay and straw and 
spreader-loads of manure from the stables. 
Each year a first crop of hay is harvested; 
then later we clip the flelds again and “let 
it lay.” The result has been the est 
hillsides in the area even in times of late 
summer drought—and there are no more 
bald spots. The streams run clear and 
sparkling. 

But one cannot fatten steers on grass, so 
about 15 years ago we went to a cow-calf 
operation—breeding purebred white-faced 
Herefords. And a new set of troubles began. 

Every spring we lose apparently healthy 
cows. Suddenly, a week or two after calving, 
& cow begins to act strangely. She looks 
wildly around, weaves drunkenly, falls, and 
within seconds stiffens and expires, Some- 
times, if one can get to her fast and inject 
& mixture of dextrose and minerals directly 
into the jugular vein, she'll stand up after 
a while and resume grazing as though noth- 
ing had happened. 

Grass tetany, say the vets, caused by a 
mineral imbalance. But though we tried 
special feeding, and put mineral and salt 
blocks all over the place, the strange mal- 
ady still strikes. In the spring of 1968, 
for example, we lost 27 cows. 

Finally, on a hunch, we analyzed samples 
of water from a stream which drained a 
pasture. Sure enough—arsenic! It is prob- 
ably the residue of small quantities spilled 
or left forgotten during spraying operations 
when the pasture was an orchard half a 
century ago! Every spring when the snow 
melts and the heavy rains come, traces of 
the arsenic—which is persistent, practically 
non-biodegradable—are washed into the 
stream. (We have found the arsenic in the 
grass, too, and in the livers of the dead 
cows.) Now, in addition to the intravenous 
dextrose and minerals, we give a stricken 
cow a shot of arsenic antidote as well. And 
last spring we lost only three cows. 

How many more decades will have to pass 
before nature can rid our fields of that ar- 
senic? And how about the DDT and other 
hydrocarbons used by people we hired to 
spray our garden fruit trees before I learned 
better only four years ago? We use no chem- 
ical fertilizers or persistent pesticides of 
any kind now. We use pyrethrins instead, 
and friendly insects and lots of birds. The 
fruit isn’t as free of blemishes as it used 
to be when we sprayed with DDT, but I 
Swear it’s tastier, and we're no longer afraid 
to eat it without washing it. We poison 
nothing anymore. 


WHAT MAKES EARTH DIFFERENT 


In Genesis 1:28, God said: “Be fruitful and 
multiply and replenish the earth, and sub- 
due it.” The Judeo-Christian world heard 
every word except one. “Subdue it” came in 
loud and clear, and so did “multiply.” But 
practically nobody heard the word “replen- 
ish.” 

When our forbears came to this land, mas- 
sive trees marched from Maine to the Da- 
kotas. There were fragrant cedar swamps, 
miles of fir, pine, oak, chestnut, elm and 
hickory. Lewis and Clark reportedly saw 
them rising “like masts along the shores of 
a thousand crystalline lakes.” Now, most of 
those forests are gone and the crystalline 
lakes are open cesspools. Man subdued and 
took dominion all right. 

In addition to being beautiful, trees are 
& vital part of the ecosphere—the very thin, 
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fragile interface of sea, land and atmosphere 
which is what makes earth differ from other 
planets. When the land is scalped at the 
headwaters of our rivers, the humus in the 
soil is eventually destroyed and water is no 
longer held in gradually seeping storage. 
Then flash fiooding results in devastating 
soil erosion, as California learned in 1964. 
And thus do green forests become bleak des- 
erts. Famed ecologist Paul Ehrlich stated 
recently that the deserts and wastelands of 
the world have increased from 10 percent 
of the total land area to 25 percent in the 
past century alone. 


STUFF IN THE WATER 


What about water pollution? Well, for 
starters we have killed Lake Erie. Lake Mich- 
igan is sick with a gray tide of pollution. All 
of America’s 22 major rivers are running 
sewers carrying our wastes and poisons to the 
seas. Millions of fish have perished in the 
Mississippi (to name just one) because its 
tributaries drain 32 states that have been 
saturated with such persistent pesticides as 
DDT, endrin and dieldrin. 

In addition, phosphates overfertilize these 
rivers, lakes and streams, causing excessive 
algal bloom and eutrophication, or aging. 
Ironically, household detergents have become 
the “whipping boys” for this. It’s true that 
laundry products are responsible for about 
60 percent of the phosphates in municipal 
sewage; human body wastes furnish the rest. 
But in non-urban, agricultural areas—a 
greater part of the country—more than 70 
percent of the phosphates come from the 
farms, washed out by rains and irrigation. In 
either case, the pollution may be consider- 
able. (You may have noticed that I don’t 
sell a certain laundry product anymore. It's 
still a good detergent, but like its com- 
petitors it is in some degree a polluant. And 
I can’t sell a product for which I have to 
spend time in a 30-second commercial apol- 
ogizing for its shortcomings.) 

Of course, we have long believed that the 
seas possess limitless capacity to cleanse 
themselves. Wrong! Dead wrong. In fact, the 
seas are fast approaching their limits of pol- 
lution. Because of winds, currents and tides, 
toxic pesticides are now found in penguins 
and seals in both the Arctic and Antarctic. 
No one ever did any spraying there! 


QUALITY OF LIFE 


All the pollution in our once-beautiful 
land has been produced by only 200 million 
Americans. At our persent rate of population 
increase, there will be 300 million Americans 
30 years from now (with seven billion per- 
sons on the entire planet). And those 300 
million Americans will be hungry, too. We 
have less than 450 million acres of arable, 
usable soil upon which to raise food, and 
we're losing about a million acres of that per 
year to highways, airports and urban sprawl. 
At this rate, we will be left by 1995 with 
just 1.4 acres per person upon which to 
raise a year’s supply of food. And that will be 
a problem! 

Since millions of people already are going 
hungry, it seems obvious to me that the 
world passed its optimum population figure— 
perhaps as early as 1830, when the first 
billion mark was reached. And yes, we've 
got an optimum population figure for Amer- 
ica, too, if we’re going to maintain any qual- 
ity of life. I'm old enough to remember 
vividly when we had only 100 million: what 
a paradise this was! 

What can be done? Well, first, we who 
vote must learn the facts. Some of our poli- 
ticians and leaders of industry shrug off 
books like Paul Ehrlich’s Population Bomb 
or Barry Commoner’s Science & Survival as 
“just too far out.” They fly across the coun- 
try, see all that empty-looking land stretch- 
ing below them, and they cannot believe 
there isn’t enough room for ten times our 
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present population and then some. They 
forget that less than 450 million of those 
acres can be used to raise food—and the 
“emptiness” only means that 85 percent of 
our people are living in the cities. As in- 
genious as our technologists have become, 
they cannot manufacture one grain of soil 
or one drop of water or one cubic inch of 
fresh air. Man—especially urban man—ac- 
tually contributes nothing to the environ- 
ment but pollution. 

So, read the books I have mentioned, plus 
others like Robert and Leona Reinow’s Mo- 
ment in the Sun, Wesley Marx’s The Frail 
Ocean and Aldo Leopold’s A Sand County 
Almanac. Digest them. Encourage others to 
read them. Then when you vote, vote care- 
fully—and make sure that your candidate 
knows at least as much as you do. Raise hell 
with him if he cops out. 

Make every effort not to pollute or litter. 
Try to recycle resources that you use. Don’t 
waste. And remember: Nothing will work 
unless we cut the population down. 

If such restrictions are hard to under- 
stand, consider this: The population of the 
world is now 3.6 billion and doubling every 
30 years or so. Forgetting other considera- 
tions, that means 7.2 billion by the year 
2000; 14.4 billion by 2030; 28.8 billion by 
2060; 57.6 billion by 2090. And that means no 
breathing room for anyone, even in America. 

Man is now an endangered species. And 
nobody can save him but himself. 


HIJACKING AND AIR PIRACY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. FARBSTEIN) is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I. am 
today introducing a resolution calling on 
the President to take positive and con- 
certed action, both unilaterally and col- 
lectively through the United Nations, to 
protect civil aircraft from illegal seizure. 
My resolution urges the President to di- 
rect the Civil Aeronautics Board to re- 
voke the permit of any foreign carrier to 
land in the United States that continues 
to serve any country which accepts a 
hijacker or which harbors, finances, or 
in any way sanctions acts of air piracy, 
and to suspend all flights of U.S.-regis- 
tered aircraft to any such country pend- 
ing successful action by that government 
to secure the release of the passengers, 
crew, and aircraft and the apprehension 
and punishment of those responsible 
for the illegal seizure of civil aircraft. 

My resolution also urges the President 
to direct the permanent U.S. representa- 
tive to the United Nations to request a 
special meeting of the General Assembly 
for the purpose of imposing a boycott on 
those countries who refuse to cooperate 
in efforts to stop air piracy. 

Mr. Speaker, illegal terrorist organiza- 
tions around the world are acting like 
barbarians. Diplomats are kidnapped 
and murdered, airplanes are hijacked, 
innocent citizens of the world are illegal- 
ly detained, and the holding of hostages 
in return for the release of criminals has 
become a common practice. There has 
been a complete breakdown of law and 
order around the world, and air piracy 
is one of the more despicable examples 
of a world gone mad. 

For when the law has been violated 
and those responsible are treated as 
heroes and are permitted to go free, it 
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can only encourage others to break the 
law in the same way. When such viola- 
tions by criminal elements are en- 
couraged by sovereign governments there 
is little chance that law and order can 
prevail throughout the world. 

The current wave of illegal seizures of 
civil aircraft by Arab terrorist organiza- 
tions and the corresponding illegal de- 
tention of the passengers and crews is a 
violation of international law. The fact 
that the Arab terrorist organizations are 
financed, armed, and supported either 
overtly or covertly by other Arab States, 
are members of the United Nations, com- 
pounds this breach of international law. 
No law can be effective if there are two 
standards: One for those who obey the 
law and one for those who flout it. 

Action, such as I have outlined, by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board can be an im- 
portant first step in attempting to reach 
a solution of the problem of air piracy. 
But in the final analysis, final solution 
to the problem can only be found through 
international cooperation and law en- 
forcement. 

As President Nixon said at the United 
Nations on September 18, 1969: 

Plane hijacking is a morally, politically 
and legally indefensible spreading practice 
and the United Nations ought to do some- 
thing about it. Sky piracy cannot be ended 
as long as the pirates receive asylum... . The 
issue transcends politics. There is no need 
for it to become the subject of polemics or a 
focus of political differences. It inyolves the 
interests of every nation, the safety of every 
air traveller, and the integrity of that struc- 


ture of order on which a world community 
depends. 


But words are no longer enough. The 
world needs leadership. The United 
States must lead; not follow. Action such 
as I have suggested will help to provide 
that leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of my 
resolution. 

The text of the resolution follows: 

H. Res. 1202 


Whereas the continued illegal seizure of 
civil aircraft and detention of passengers 
and crew is prejudicial to international 
peace, and 

Whereas such acts of air piracy places in 
jeopardy the lives and safety of innocent 
citizens of the world, and 

Whereas as long as those guilty of air 
piracy are permitted to escape unpunished, 
such acts are likely to continue, and 

Whereas the recent seizure of a number 
of civil aircraft, their diversion to the Mid- 
dle East and the illegal detention of the pas- 
sengers and crew by Arab terrorist organi- 
zations constitute a violation of the princi- 
ples of international law, and 

Whereas said terrorist organizations are 
financed, armed and supported overtly or 
covertly by several member states of the 
United Nations, and 

Whereas there is little likelihood of stop- 
ing the illegal seizure of civil aircraft with- 
out positive and concerted action both by 
the United States and collectively by the 
United Nations, now therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the President of the 
United States direct the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to revoke the permit of any foreign 
carrier to land in the United States that 
continues to serve any country which ac- 
cepts an air pirate or which harbors, fi- 
mances or in any way sanctions acts of air 
piracy or the illegal detention of passenger 
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and crew and to suspend all flights of United 
States-registered aircraft to any country in 
which an illegally seized aircraft has been 
diverted pending successful action by such 
country to obtain the release of the pas- 
sengers, crew and aircraft. Such landing 
rights shall not be restored or flight suspen- 
sions lifted until those responsible for any 
illegal seizure of aircraft have been appre- 
hended and punished in accordance with the 
applicable laws dealing with piracy. 

Be it further resolved, That it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
President of the United States direct the 
Permanent United States Representative to 
the United Nations to request a special meet- 
ing of the General Assembly for the pur- 
pose of imposing economic sanctions on 
those nations that— 

a. give sanctuary to and permit the land- 
ing of air pirates in their territories; 

b. refuse to secure the aircraft and to ar- 
rest and surrender to lawful authorities the 
perpetrators of such hijackings or planes or 
people who are being held hostage. 


THE NEW TERROR TACTICS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Loui- 
siana (Mr. Rarick) is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, we are now 
witnessing the tragic harvest from the 
new social order of.ordered freedom and 
compensatory rights. 

First to receive the treacherous assault 
of hate under this “new” system of so- 
called freedom are the true defenders of 
individual] freedom—our police officers. 
The agitators, dupes, and cultivated lib- 
eral fascists have been educated by con- 
ditioning to accept the police officer as 
the symbol of law and order—the estab- 
lishment—which stands in their way of 
an even greater license. 

In the past few months, police officers 
and lawmen have been attacked, am- 
bushed, sniped at, and assassinated in 
what has been recognized by many of 
our authorities as a programed revolu- 
tion of violence. Yet, the police officers 
who are the front-line defenders of law 
and order and the protectors of individ- 
ual liberty continue to be maligned by 
the mass media while the revolutionary 
crackpots are portrayed as youths, un- 
fortunates, and a misinterpreted minor- 
ity seeking a place in our society. The 
lack of expressed public indignation, 
shame, and revulsion toward these atroc- 
ities is notably lacking in much of our 
free press. 

How far will this body allow the in- 
ternational criminal element to proceed 
before we demand and take action? Do 
we not understand that if today the 
police officer is under attack because he 
is a symbol of authority, then tomorrow 
Federal judges or Congressmen and Sen- 
ators can also be zeroed in upon as sym- 
bols of the establishment? 

Suppose 12 Federal judges were sys- 
tematically kidnaped or executed in one 
weekend. What would be the reaction of 
Congress? How many Members of this 
body need be held hostage or shot before 
the rest of our colleagues become awak- 
ened and concerned at what is taking 
place in our land? 

In the last few days a new assault on 
the sovereignty of our Nation has ap- 
peared in the hijacking our Nation’s air- 
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lines—obviously, a new operation of in- 
ternational belittlement of our National 
Establishment. Yet, few of our interpre- 
tive news analysts or our national leaders 
have advised our people of the similarity 
of these acts of barbarianism and the 
interlocking international leadership and 
control. The news headlines are quick to 
give the glory to the Black Panthers and 
Palestinian guerrillas but are silent in 
identifying the tax-free foundations, 
leadership, and support emanating from 
within the United States. 

Last week the newspapers gave full 
coverage to the Black Panther Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia but suppressed the 
Congress of African People meeting in 
Atlanta, Ga. Both meetings differed little 
from the Third World meeting held at 
the same time at Lusaka, Zambia, in 
Africa. 

It should be obvious to anyone follow- 
ing the tragedy of the comic opera taking 
place in our country and without, that 
the true identity of the establishment 
under attack is the Constitution of the 
United States; that those who shriek 
freedom and tolerance and equality are 
those who would deny these blessings. 

The American people are engaged in 
the most serious international armed 
revolutionary conflict that they have 
ever faced and their leaders are not even 
telling them how late it is. 

Mr. Speaker, I include a variety of 
news clippings, as follows: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 31, 
1970] 

KILLING Cops: THe New TERROR Tactics 

Killing police is the newest tactic in a 
spreading campaign of terrorism in this 
country. 

In less than eight months of this year, at 
least a dozen policemen have been killed and 
more than 100 wounded in terrorist attacks. 

Police officers are being ambushed, shot by 
snipers, blown up by bombs, lured to lethal 
booby traps and slain or wounded in “shoot- 
outs.” 

Many law-enforcement officers believe that 
the intensification of assaults against police 
is part of a guerrilla war being waged by 
organized revolutionaries. These officials pre- 
dict that the onslaughts will increase in 
months ahead. 

Warnings are being sounded in Congress. 
Senator John L. McClellan (Dem.), of Ar- 
kansas, chairman of an investigating com- 
mittee which has developed evidence of the 
growing guerrilla warfare against police, told 
“U.S. News & World Report”: 

“The revolutionary is trying to destroy or 
demoralize the ‘establishment’ through 
chaos, fear and terror. And the police de- 
partments represent the first barrier against 
that revolutionary.” 

A former member of the militant Black 
Panther Party, Donald Berry, told the House 
Subcommittee on Internal Security early 
this summer that “killing cops” had become 
part of a Black Panther pattern. 

Around the country, police officials make 
no secret of their apprehension. 

“We fully expect further intensification of 
these guerrilla attacks,” said Inspector Tom 
Janes of the Los Angeles police department. 
“The situation is getting worse.” 

PREDICTION: CIVIL WAR 

From an Official in Washington who is in 
a key position to assess ominous develop- 
ments comes this assertion: 

“Uniess something is done to reverse the 
present trend, this country is going to be in 
a civil war within five to 10 years. 
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“People are getting fed up with this vio- 
lence in the streets—black people as well as 
whites. 

“If this thing continues, it is only a mat- 
ter of time until some white man stands up 
and says, ‘O.K., white men, it’s one on one— 
let’s go get them.’ 

“You will have fascist mentality created in 
this country. Because of their overwhelming 
numbers, the whites would win. But what 
they would have left would be a fascist 
state.” 

As terrorism spreads, police departments 
are improving the protection of their offi- 
cers, police stations, court houses, city halls 
and other government buildings. Federal of- 
ficials are doing likewise. 

In Chicago, on August 18, U.S. Marshal 
John C. Meiszner revealed that authorities 
are taking “strenuous precautions” in guard- 
ing federal judges because of rumors of a 
kidnaping plot by Black Panthers. 

Mr. Meiszner said that the rumors 
stemmed from the August 7 slayings of a su- 
perior-court judge and three other persons 
in a gun battle at San Rafael, Calif., after 
armed black desperadoes invaded a court- 
room to free prisoners who were on trial. 

A federal fugitive warrant charging un- 
lawful flight to avoid prosecution for mur- 
der, was issued for Angela Davis, former 
college philosophy professor—a black mili- 
tant and avowed Communist—who, State 
authorities said, purchased guns used by the 
attackers at San Rafael. Miss Davis was 
Placed on the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion's list of “Ten Most-Wanted” fugitives. 


NATIONAL PICTURE 


Although such spectacular incidents as 
the invasion of the San Rafael courthouse 
capture headlines nationwide, a guerrilla 
war is taking an almost daily toll of police 
in city after city. 

On August 20, for example, in Berkeley, 
Calif., a policeman was shot and killed by a 
gunman who approached as the officer was 
talking to a motorcyclist who had made an 
illegal turn. It was the third slaying of a 
policeman in the San Francisco area in the 
past two months, Berkeley Police Chief Bruce 
Baker called it a “political assassination.” 

In Chicago, seven policemen have been 
slain this year, 15 others wounded and at 
least 750 injured by assaults. 

The fatal shooting of a Chicago policeman 
on August 13 was the city’s third police 
death by sniper fire in less than a month— 
all in black “ghetto” areas. Two officers were 
gunned down on July 17 as they patrolled 
grounds of a housing project occupied by 
blacks. 

In both the July and August murders, po- 
lice say, they have evidence that members of 
Negro street gangs deliberately set out to kill 
policemen—any policemen, black or white— 
to show that black gangsters hold the real 
power in the ghetto and that police can be 
eliminated at will. 

The police killings in Chicago prompted 
Adlai E. Stevenson III, Democratic candidate 
for U.S. Senator, to declare: 

“There is more sniping and shooting in the 
streets of large American cities than in the 
streets of Saigon. This is intolerable.” 

SAIGON, CALIFORNIA 

In the Los Angeles area, spokesmen for law- 
enforcement agencies say that thelr forces 
are, without question, engaged in open guer- 
rilla warfare with well-organized and well- 
equipped revolutionaries. 

Some police stations in Los Angeles have 
been turned into fortresses—resembling, 
Vietnam veterans say, barricaded buildings in 
Saigon at the height of Viet Cong terrorist 
attacks. 

California lawmen fear that the courtroom 
raid which ended so bloodily in San Rafael 
was just the beginning of a wave of revolu- 
tionary violence. 
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Peter J. Pitchess, sheriff of Los Angeles 
County, told a staff member of “U.S. News & 
World Report” that “recent terrorist attacks 
against law officers—as primary symbols of 
our legal system—indicate the extent to 
which guerrilla tactics are being used.” 

Increasingly, Los Angeles police officials 
say, plots against police are being carried out 
by members of a revolutionary underground. 
A senior officer said: 

“There is no question that there is com- 
munication between radical organizations 
around the country, co-ordinating plots. 

“The targets of guerrillas can be any sym- 
bol of the American system—a police station, 
a school, a public building, or a private 
business. The aim of the attacks is to de- 
moralize police and citizens. In the slums, 
violence is intended to intimidate Negroes 
into co-operating with guerrillas, or at least 
into remaining silent.” 

From Inspector Janes, in Los Angeles: 

“A few years ago, a sniper attack against 
a police officer was almost unheard of. Now 
it is almost routine.” 

In the year ended June 30, Inspector Janes 
said, more than two dozen attacks on po- 
licemen were specifically classified as guer- 
rilla assaults. These involved shootouts, am- 
bushes, or shiping at officers while they were 
directing traffic or cruising in patrol cars. 

The Los Angeles police department singles 
out the Black Panthers as the group allegedly 
most often inyolved in armed attacks on 
police and police installations. But the Black 
Panthers, officers say, get support from other 
radical organizations, including the Weather- 
man faction of the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS). 

California’s chief deputy attorney general, 
Charles O’Brien, said the pattern used in 
bombing attacks on police stations “fits into 
the tactics and methods of the Black Pan- 
thers and the Weathermen.” Mr. O’Brien 
noted on August 18 that there had been 20 
bombings a week in California for the last 
three months. 

Mr. O’Brien also made this point: 

“We are concerned because the radical 
groups are extremely imitative. The recent 
wave of kidnappings of diplomats in South 
America held as hostages by terrorists—is 
something the extreme left in this country 
may seek to emulate.” 


IMPORTANT UPRISING 


On August 18, Tom Hayden, radical leader 
who is free on bail after conviction in the 
“Chicago Seven” conspiracy trial, told the 
annual congress of the National Student As- 
sociation, in St. Paul, that the San Rafael 
courthouse invasion was “one of the most 
important uprisings or acts of rebellion in 
the past 20 years.” 

Hayden predicted that political kidnap- 
ings in the South American style would be- 
come more frequent in the U.S. He said that 
the California incident “has changed the 
entire relationship between the courts and 
political prisoners, between the oppressed 
and the oppressors.” He added: 

“We have to realize that we've had our 
first kidnap attempt. There will be a second, 
and a third.” 

The radical organizer also said that “Nixon 
and Vice President Spiro T. Agnew know it 
is going to happen to them unless something 
is done to calm down frustrations.” 

PROVOKING THE POLICE 


Cities large and small are witnessing ter- 
rorist operations that grow increasingly 
bolder. 

In New York City, attacks on policemen 
are running at a monthly rate of close to 
800. So far this year, seven New York City 
policemen have been killed. Noting an in- 
crease in gunshot attacks on police under 
his command, an officer in charge of a New 
York City division in a largely black district 
observed: 
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“There is a theory that it is being done by 
people who hope to provoke the police into 
an overreaction that would lead to major 
trouble in the community.” 

New York City police headquarters was 
damaged by a time bomb earlier this year. 

In Omaha, on August 17, one policeman 
was killed and seven others injured by a 
booby-trap bomb, A police sergeant was 
killed in the bombing of a San Francisco 
police station on February 16. Six officers 
were injured in a police-station bombing at 
Berkeley, on February 13. Police installa- 
tions in Oakland, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
and other cities have been bombed. 


RECIPE FOR “COCKTAILS” 


In Washington, D.C., an “underground” 
newspaper called “The Quicksilver Times” 
reprinted an article from a Black Panther 
newspaper which gave specific instructions 
for making such deadly devices as Molotov 
cocktails and “people’s hand grenades.” 

The article was followed by a map show- 
ing locations of police stations, other law- 
enforcement agencies, private detective agen- 
cies and National Guard headquarters. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
Sept. 5, 1970] 
LIBERATION VITAL, ENVOY TELLS BLACKS 
(By Harmon Perry) 

Guinea’s ambassador to the United States 
assured delegates to the Congress of African 
Peoples that its program for the liberation of 
black people the world over is necessary. 

“I assure you that Mother Africa is think- 
ing about you and is in the struggle with 
you,” Ambassador Dr. El Hajj Aboulaye 
Toure told a cheering crowd of congress dele- 
gates during a keynote address at Herndon 
Stadium on the campus of Morris Brown 
College. 

The African diplomat, who is Guinea’s 
permanent representative to the United Na- 
tions, was the surprise speaker and one of 
several international luminaries scheduled 
to address the five-day black power meet- 
ing in Atlanta. 

Dr. Toure termed liberation of black peo- 
ple everywhere, as called for by the congress, 
“absolutely necessary and inseparable from 
the African continent, even though the 
meeting is taking place on the American 
continent.” 

An estimated 2,500 delegates, who have 
come to Atlanta for this first meeting of the 
congress since it was activated last year by 
merging the National Black Power Congress 
and the International Black Congress, rep- 
resent blacks from several nations of the 
world. 

Later, at a press conference he shared with 
Mayor Kenneth Gibson of Newark, N.J. 
Mayor William Hart of East Orange, N.J., and 
Percy Sutton, president of the Manhattan 
Borough in New York, Dr. Toure said it is 
time to close the ends of the ties that bind 
the blacks of America with the blacks of 
over 41 independent countries of Africa. 

Gibson, one of three black mayors of U.S. 
cities scheduled to speak to the congress be- 
fore it ends Labor Day, said it is important 
that black power, a term that often misleads 
people, be clearly defined. 

He said the congress of black people is 
concerned with black unity around the 
world, with emphasis on power and eco- 
nomics, employment and the improvement 
of the quality of life. 

Dr. Ralph Abernathy, president of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
challenged the congress to search out new 
formulas against oppression of black peo- 
ple, and “let the forces of evil know you 
have been to town and have mapped out the 
program to sock it to America.” 

Whitney Young, executive director of the 
National Urban League, and Black Muslim 
minister Farrakhan are scheduled to ad- 
dress the congress Saturday night. 
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[From the Sun Advocate, Sept. 6, 1970] 
“THIRD WORLD” MEETING SET 


LUSAKA, ZAMBIA.—Leaders of the so-called 
Third World meet here this week determined 
to reaffirm the aim of the 10-year-old move- 
ment—the creation of a buffer force of the 
world’s nonaligned nations in the interests 
of peace between the two big power blocs. 

The nations which disclaim military or 
political ties with the Western or Eastern 
blocs open preliminary discussions Sunday. 
Business sessions begin Tuesday. 

Sources in this central African capital said 
Zambian President Kenneth Kaunda hopes 
the meeting will result in a permanent body 
to coordinate economic cooperation. 

As delegates gathered for the conference 
of nonaligned nations, however, the obstacle 
to creation of an effective Third World force 
between the big power systems seemed as 
big as it was a decade ago. The difficulty is 
to find a common denominator broad enough 
so that the uncommitted nations can speak 
with a single, powerful voice. 

Third World efforts have not lacked ef- 
fective spokesmen: President Tito of Yugo- 
slavia, the late Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru of India and Egyptian President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser were among its original 
sparkplugs. But disagreement regarding the 
movement’s aims sapped its strength and 
blurred its purpose. 

Tito, along with Kaunda, is expected to 
be one of the strongest personalities in 
Lusaka. 


JOINT PROJECT 


The third nonaligned summit meeting is 
virtually a joint Yugoslay-Zambian project. 
Belgrade supplied experts to build the ela- 
borate conference hall and 62 villas for visit- 
ing heads of state. The Yugoslav delegation 
is likely to be among the largest and most 
active. 

Tito visited Zambia earlier this year for 
advance talks with Kaunda. Analysts say Tito 
hopes to recharge the batteries of the Third 
Worlders and, at the same time, reaffirm his 
distinctive brand of communism as an in- 
dependent force among nonaligned powers. 

For his part, Kaunda plans to mount a 
fresh attempt to focus world public opinion 
on the problems of Africa, Zambia sits on 
the northern edge of Africa’s black-white 
Mason-Dixon line and hopes to attract ad- 
ditional outside support for guerrilla efforts 
to undermine South Africa, Rhodesia and 
the Portuguese territories. 

At the very least, Kaunda would like to 
force Britain to decide against its tentative 
plan to resume sales of defensive arms to 
South Africa. 

The heads of state meet Sept. 8-10. Their 
foreign ministers will arrange a tentative 
agenda and tackle preliminary details Sept. 
6-7. 

Topics expected to be covered include 
tarif barriers imposed by developed nations, 
aid from major powers, and methods of ob- 
taining more assistance funds channeled 
through the United Nations and other 
bodies. 

The Times of Zambia, closely linked to 
the government, pronounced in an editorial 
Saturday what probably will be Kaunda’s 
position: 

“We are hopeful that efforts to begin mean- 
ingful economic cooperation between the 
participating nations are not submerged in 
the quagmire of discussions on Vietnam, 
Cambodia and the Middle East.” 

About 75 nations are considered in the 
nonaligned movement. More than 30 heads of 
state are expected with other countries rep- 
resented by high-ranking officials. 

Representatives of the North Vietnamese 
government, the Lon Nol military regime in 
Cambodia and the Cambodian government in 
exile of Prince Norodom Sihanouk are among 
the delegations. 

The question of whether to seat the Si- 
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hanouk delegation could wreck the confer- 
ence, 

Malaysia’s chief delegate, Deputy Prime 
Minister Tun Abdul Razak, said in Kuala 
Lumpur that the delegates should either 
shelve the issue or reach a consensus on it, 
avoiding a split “at all costs.” 

Two previous nonaligned conferences—at 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, and Bandung, Indone- 
sia—resulted in little more than ringing de- 
clarations in support of peace. 

Lusaka is decked out with billboards with 
slogans in four languages Sample: “Non- 
alignment for racial equality.” 

Flags and banners of the national delega- 
tions flutter from utility standards and alu- 
minum poles especially imported from the 
United States. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1970] 
BLACK PANTHERS SCHEDULE NOVEMBER CON- 
VENTION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 

PHILADELPHIA, September 7.—The Black 
Panthers today concluded the first round of 
their “Revolutionary People’s Constitutional 
Convention” and announced that Washing- 
ton, D.C.; has been “tentatively” chosen as 
the site for the next installment. 

There, on Nov. 4 the day after Election Day, 
and one or two days thereafter, Panther 
leaders said they and their sympathizers 
hope to complete the task of writing a con- 
stitution that will end “oppression.” 

At a press conference this evening in a 
North Philadelphia church, Raymond He- 
witt, who likes to be called “Masai” and is 
the Panthers’ minister of education, pre- 
dicted that there would be obstacles placed 
in the way of the Washington gathering be- 
cause “Nixon is a big pig.” 

Hewitt cited the convention the Panthers 
have held here in the wake of police raids on 
their headquarters as evidence that resist- 
ance would be overcome, 

No hall in the Capital has yet been se- 
lected, Hewitt said. 

Another spokesman, the deputy minister 
of information, who goes by his street name 
of “Big Man” called the assembly here a 
“success despite all the problems and pig 
oppression.” 

The convention, he sald, had produced 
"concrete proposals for change in the social 
contract ... to create a document relevant 
to the lives of the people.” 

Hewitt said the convention has produced 
100 pages of summaries from its Sunday sem- 
inars, and the “most concrete” was a proposal 
to “make it unconstitutional for one man to 
oppress another.” 

Some of the other proposals in the mimeo- 
graphed summaries from the seminars are 
these: 

MILITARY AND POLICE 


National defense conducted by “people’s 
militia, trained in guerrilla warfare, on a 
voluntary basis and consisting of both men 
and women.” 

“No genocidal weapons shall be manufac- 
tured or used.” 

No men, arms or money shall be sent 
abroad “for military or police purposes.” 

No citizen shall be denied the personal 

“small arms without due 


Police shall be a rotating force of volun- 
teers from each community subject to a 
locally elected control board. 

FAMILY AND CHILDREN 

“Children are not possessions.” 

“Children have the right to be breast fed.” 

“Children must be loved in a true revo- 
lutionary manner.” 

REVOLUTIONARY ART 

“All people are born with a creative po- 
tential and society must guarantee that 
every person has the opportunity to develop 
and express that potential.” 

CxXVI——1947—Part 23 
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“Art is a creative expression of a people’s 
culture or way of life.” 

Other proposed amendments to the “peo- 
ples’ constitution” include the rights of 
homosexuals, women, lesbians, control of the 
means of production and control of the use 
of land. 

Hewitt said that drafting committees of 
“people” would work these up into several 
alternative documents to be offered at the 
November meeting. 

Big Man abruptly cut off the press confer- 
ence after 25 minutes because, he said, the 
questions were becoming “futuristic.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1970] 
Group Works on New U.S. CONSTITUTION 
(By David S. Broder) 


A draft of a proposed new Constitution for 
the “United Republics of America,” with six 
branches of government and a President 
limited to a single nine-year term was pub- 
lished yesterday by Rexford Guy Tugwell, the 
former Roosevelt braintruster. 

Tugwell’s document, described as the 37th 
draft of a still unfinished project, appears in 
the latest issue of the Center magazine, pub- 
lished in Santa Barbara by the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, 

Tugwell and officials of the Center said the 
draft Constitution was belng made public to 
stimulate discussion, not with the idea that 
it would be adopted intact, 

But Robert Maynard Hutchins, chairman 
of the Center, noted in an introductory state- 
ment that the existing Constitution “says 
nothing about the principal concerns of the 
present day ... technology, ecology, bureauc- 
racy, education, cities, planning, civil dis- 
obedience, political parties, corporations, la- 
bor unions or the organization of the world.” 

Tugwell, @ 79-year-old retired professor 
who came to prominence almost 40 years ago 
as a New Deal planner, began working on the 
project six years ago. 

By coincidence, the draft document ap- 
peared just as the Senate was preparing to 
open debate on the most sweeping constitu- 
tional amendment proposed in many years— 
one calling for direct election of the Presi- 
dent and abolition of the electoral college. 

The Tugwell draft would also provide for 
popular election of the President, but it goes 
far beyond that in its redesign of the Ameri- 
can government. 

Among the sweeping changes recommended 
for consideration, Tugwell would: 

Abolish existing states and substitute no 
more than 20 “republics,” each of which 
would have at least 5 per cent of the na- 
tional population. The name of the country 
would then become “the United Republics 
of America.” 

Create three additional branches of the na- 
tional government—an electoral branch to 
administer elections and set regulations for 
political parties, a planning branch to de- 
velop long-term budgets and goals, and a 
regulatory branch, to coordinate the work of 
the administrative agencies. 

Finance all political activity from a 1 per 
cent income tax surcharge and forbid per- 
sonal expenditures by any candidate. 

Give the President a single nine-year term, 
but provide for a new election if 60 per cent 
of the voters rejected his leadership after 
three years in office. 

Create jobs for two vice presidents, elected 
on the same siate as the President, one to 
handle foreign, financial and military affairs 
and the other internal affairs. 

Make the Senate an appointive body, with 
lifetime tenure. Former Presidents and pres- 
idential candidates and certain other retired 
high officials would automatically be mem- 
bers, along with persons nominated by na- 
tional non-political associations and some 
picked by the President and the House. 

Elect. members of the House for three-year 
terms, with 300 chosen from local election 
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districts and 100 elected by the nation-at- 
large. 

Establish a National Watchkeeper, elected 
by the Senate, to oversee the “adequacy, com- 
petence and integrity of government 
agencies.” 

Have the Chief Justice (renamed the Prin- 
cipal Justice) nominated by other sitting 
judges, not the President, and give him an 
appointment for 12 years, not life. During 
his term, he would appoint all lesser judges. 

Require the high court, on a constitutional 
question, to “return to the House of Repre- 
entatives statutes it cannot construe.” Only 
if the House failed to resolve the question 
within 90 days could the court make its own 
judgment. 

Create a series of citizen's duties, parallel- 
ing the guarantees of individual rights car- 
ried over from the present Constitution. For 
example, the article guaranteeing freedom 
of expression, movement and communication 
says “the exercise of the rights may not di- 
minish the rights of others or of the re- 
public.” 

In a preface to the document, Tugwell 
states his belief that “the time might come 
when the American people, exasperated by 
the obstructionism of their Congress, the 
unwarranted assumption of legislative pow- 
ers by their Supreme Court, or the unbear- 
able load of duties undertaken by their Pres- 
ident, might decide that new institutions are 
necessary to fulfill their reasonable expec- 
tations of progress.” 

Under those circumstances, he says, the 
adoption of a new Constitution might be- 
come the central issue in a presidential elec- 
tion campaign. The election of a candidate 
pledged to a new Constitution he suggests, 
might constitute a mandate for so sweeping a 
reform. 

Of his own draft document, he says: “We 
think we have been as American as apple pie, 
but made with the best apples and baked in 
an electric oven, not one attached to an old 
firewood stove.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1970] 


ATLANTA CONGRESS Enps: BLACK POLITICAL 
PARTY URGED 
(By Ivan C. Brandon) 

ATLANTA, September 7—The Congress of 
African People closed today with a call for 
the formation of a black international polit- 
ical party. 

Heyward Henry, chairman of the congress, 
said, “We are moving toward the creation of 
a black political institution that will express 
and move to fulfill the needs of black people 
wherever they are.” 

The resolution called for the party to rep- 
resent black people on the international level 
as well as locally, The party will also operate 
to provide blacks with political aspirations 
with the support and expertise needed to 
handle their campaigns. 

The five-day conference, which attracted 
2,200 delegates of 85 countries, ended also 
with a plea for unity under the banner of 
Pan Africanism. Pan Africanism, a militant 
political ideology, calls upon all blacks to 
unite to change the plight of the black man 
and establish a black nation. 

The goal of the congress, held on the At- 
lanta university complex, was to form institu~- 
tions that would aid in the establishment of 
a black nation. “We are about building a 
nation,” Henry said at the congress opening. 
“We are going to create concrete institutions 
for the formation of our nation.” 

A number of resolutions were presented at 
tonight’s final sessions but no actual plans 
for their implementation were offered. The 
proposals included the creation of a black 
communications network to express the mo- 
tives and fulfill the needs of the congress; 
the establishment of an African people’s pub- 
lishing house, the setting up of community 
security forces to protect the black commu- 
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nity and the decentralization of police de- 
partments in the black community. 

The congress also called for black people to 
infiltrate all existing social institutions to 
gain power and to prepare for revolution. 

Henry said that a number of committees 
would meet in New York in October to con- 
tinue the work of the congress. The commit- 
tees have been set up from workshops held 
during the five days of the congress. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, Sept. 8, 
1970] 
Bonp Sees Kine as Man To ELECT 
(By Harmon Perry) 

State Rep. Julian Bond said black guber- 
natorial candidate C. B. King is the only one 
of 12 candidates seeking the top executive 
office who could best serve black and white 
citizens. 

“Look at the political situation here in 

" Bond told newsmen Monday at- 
tending the final press conference of the 
Congress of African People meeting in 
Atlanta. 

“Which of the candidates would you want 
to serve?” he asked. “Anyone thinking it’s 
any of the other candidates, that’s his mis- 
taken opinion, but the best candidate for 
black and white people is C. B. King, Bond 
declared. 

Bond, along with Mayor Richard Hatcher 
of Gary, Ind., and poet Imamu Baraka, better 
known as LeRoi Jones, shared a press con- 
ference prior to addressing 3,000 delegates 
during a fina] rally in the Morehouse College 
gym. 


Bond said it was significant the five-day 
congress chose to meet in Atlanta and pre- 
dicted the outcome will have an effect on 
black people throughout the world. “It has 
been a spiritual coming home,” he said. 

In his address to the delegates, however, 
Bond urged blacks of African descent to re- 
ject patriotism “which has made us first in 
war, last in peace, and last in the hearts of 
our countrymen.” 

He said the congress, in its program to 
unite black people, has revealed there is a 
variety of ways to conquer enemies, but he 
warned this cannot be done if blacks are to 
discuss their liberation with whites, “using 
their pen and paper.” 

Whites did not participate in the congress, 
and white newsmen were permitted to attend 
only press conferences. The white news 
media was urged to send black representa- 
tives but all black newsmen were required to 
pay a $10 registration fee. 

The congress, which grew out of the mer- 
ger last year of the National Black Power 
Conference with the International Black 
Power Conference, attracted many national 
luminaries as speakers including Dr. El Hajj 
Aboulaye Toures, Guinea’s ambassador to 
the United States, Whitney Young of the 
National Urban League, Mayor Kenneth Gib- 
son of Newark, the Rev. Ralph Abernathy, 
president of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, and the Rev. Jesse Jackson 
of Operation Breadbasket, 

Mayor Hatcher predicted more oppression 
of black people, unless they redefine the po- 
litical structure, develop their own political 
institutions and leaders for their own 
survival. 

He denied that the Pan-African movement 
was nonexistent prior to the congress meet- 
ing here. “Black people here have always 
been concerned about what is happening to 
black people everywhere, and unless we take 
steps to unite we will see more oppression,” 
warned Hatcher. 

Jones said the fall and rise of black people 
is “an evolution process. The congress is say- 
ing African people are realizing they are one 
body and must function as one body to sur- 
vive,” asserted Jones. 
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The congress focused on 11 areas during 
workshop discussion, including political lib- 
eration, economic autonomy, law and justice, 
and community organization, 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, Sept. 8, 
1970] 
Cas Driver DEAD IN “EXECUTION” HERE 
(By Orville Gaines) 

A Marietta taxicab driver was found mur- 
dered early Tuesday under circumstances a 
police investigator described as an “execu-< 
tion-type” slaying. 

“It was cold-blooded murder,” said homi- 
cide investigator H. F. Pharr. He added: 
“Four bullets were fired into the back of his 
head at close range.” 

The victim, Bobby Jack McManus, 24, was 
found in a sitting position under the steer- 
ing wheel of his cab in the 800 block of 
Ashby Place SW, at about 1 a.m. Tuesday. 

Earlier he had radioed his dispatcher at 
the Victory Cab Co. from the bus station in 
Marietta that he was en route to Atlanta 
with two fares. He radioed the company about 
11:25 p.m. 

“There was. no evidence of robbery. We 
found $65 in his shirt pocket and $7.63 in 
a coin changer which was hanging on the 
dash of the car,” Detective L. F. New said. 

The killing, which has all the earmarks 
of an execution-type slaying, Detective Pharr 
said, cut short the young man’s hopes of 
purchasing a new home for his family of 
three—his wife and two boys, Bobby Jack 
Jr., 5, and Charles Allen, 3. 

“He dropped by his home around 9:30 p.m. 
Monday to eat. At that time the family 
discussed plans of buying a new home. They 
now live in a duplex residence on Hedge 
Street in Marietta,” Mrs. Glenn H. McCul- 
lough, the vyictim’s mother-in-law, com- 
mented. 

According to investigators Pharr and New, 
@ resident alerted police after seeing the 
cab parked on Ashby Place with its head- 
lights on. 

“We found him under the steering wheel 
with his right foot on the brake pedal. The 
ignition switch was in an on position, the 
radio was playing and a rear door was open,” 
detective New said. 

It appeared, the officers theorized, that 
McManus, a driver for the Victory Cab Co. 
for three years, braked his car at the loca- 
tion and then was shot for no known reason. 

Officers added that McManus supplied no 
additional information on his fares before 
leaving for the trip to Atlanta. 

“He just told the dispatcher that he was 
en route to this city with two fares,” one of 
the officers said. 

The slaying is Atlanta’s 159th homicide 
of the year, an increase of 35 over the similar 
period of 1969. Three of the victims have 
been cab drivers. 

In addition to his wife and children, Mc- 
Manus is suryived by his father, Nolan Mc- 
Manus of Marietta; a brother, Charles Mc- 
Manus of Marietta, and three sisters, Mrs. 
Virginia Nash of Athens; Mrs. Evelyn Webb 
of Cherokee County and Mrs. Jack Hornsby 
of Marietta. 


ABANDONED ANTI-BALLISTIC-MIS- 
SILE SITE IN NORTH ANDOVER, 
MASS. 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sacnusetts (Mr. HARRINGTON) is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to discuss a problem which has 
tried the patience of the residents of my 
District for more than 18 months. I ^m 
referring to the abandoned anti-ballis- 
tic-missile site in North Andover, Mass. 
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Initially the U.S. Government decided 
that major cities should be defended by 
the ABM. The Army decided that a 
perimeter acquisition radar site should 
be constructed north of Boston. North 
Andover was chosen. Work began on the 
site in late 1968. At that time an access 
road 9,200 feet in length was started. 
Thirty-two acres of land were torn up to 
build the road. Over 20 acres of forest 
land were also bulldozed in order to dig 
poy for the emplacement of the mis- 

es, 

Shortly after President Nixon’s elec- 
tion, it was determined that the ABM 
would be used to protect other missile 
sites—not as a major defense of the 
cities. On February 6, 1969, the Army 
discontinued construction on the North 
Andover site. They abandoned the site 
leaving behind one partially completed 
road, two huge holes now filled with 
spring fed water and more than 50 acres 
of decimated land. 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens of North 
Andover had vigorously protested the 
location of the missile site in their town. 
They are pleased that the Army has 
stopped construction of that site. But, 
even in their displeasure they were polite 
to and cooperated with their Govern- 
ment. The Army, however, has been both 
uncooperative and impolite since its 
departure. 

The issue in this case is really quite 
simple. Does the Government of the 
United States have the right to destroy 
land, abandon it, and leave the State of 
Massachusetts and the town of North 
Andover with a useless and dangerous 
piece of property? I think not. North 
Andover thinks not. 

We believe that it is the obligation of 
the Government and the Army which 
represents it to restore the land to the 
condition in which it was found, or turn 
it to some public use. 

The Army spent somewhere between 
$2 and $8 million for the construction 
of this site. They are unwilling now to 
spend more than a fraction in reparations 
for the damage they have done. 

North Andover and the State of Mas- 
sachusetts are being used as political 
footballs by the Army. In a still-secret 
memorandum quoted in an article by 
George C. Wilson in the Washington Post 
of August 13, 1970, General Starbird, 
head of the ABM program, ties suspen- 
sion of work on completion of the road 
directly to the voting in Congress on the 
Patemiard ABM. Starbird stated that 

My intent to suthorize its resumption after 


completion of the House action of the De- 
Tense authorization bill. . . 


Starbird obviously did not want to stir 
up public opinion about the ABM by 
starting work on the site before he had 
his money authorized for this year. 

Even if the road were finished, it still 
leads nowhere. Nowhere except to the 
two holes filled with water in which 
anyone could easily drown. I visited the 
site a few weeks ago and found that I 
could drive right to the edge of one of 
these pits. No fence kept me out because 
the fence is broken. 

The State of Massachusetts has met 
repeatedly with representatives of the 
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Army in an attempt to come to an agree- 
ment on the disposition of the land. 
For 18 months the Army has rejected 
various State plans to make the land 
into a recreation area or to restore it to 
its former condition. The Army asked 
the State for its ideas. The Army now 
rejects those ideas as too costly. The 
Army now, in fact, has decided to apply 
only the strictest legal interpretation to 
the problem. The Army says it will pay 
the State the value of the land—an 
amount which they allege to be less than 
$30,000. The State, however, has esti- 
mated that it will cost $685,120 to turn 
the land into a recreation area and $505,- 
000 to restore the land to its former con- 
dition. By asking the State for plans for 
the land the Army was saying in effect 
that it recognized the “equity” of the 
problem and would do something to help. 
Yet 18 months later, the Army claims 
they can act only according to the “le- 
gal” interpretation. If this is true, why 
did they request other plans from the 
State? 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced legis- 
lation to pay to the State of Massachu- 
setts $685,120 in damages caused by the 
demolition of its land by the Army. This 
legislation needs to be passed. 

North Andover’s problem is not a re- 
gional one alone. As more and more mili- 
tary installations are abandoned, many 
more towns are going to be stuck with 
useless land unless a policy is estab- 
lished now to return the land to the 
people in some usable form. In days 
when we speak of ecology and conserva- 
tion, the Government must not be per- 
mitted to destroy land belonging to the 
people with no obligation to return it to 
aesthetically pleasing and usable prop- 
erty. 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried to be patient 
and to cooperate with the Army in find- 
ing a solution to the problem of the 
land. I have told the Army on countless 
occasions that I did not want to make a 
Federal case out of the problem. But, 
Mr. Speaker, the citizens of North An- 
dover are fed up, and the time has come 
for action. 

I do not think it possible to fully com- 
prehend the frustrations and difficulties 
encountered in North Andover unless one 
sees the actual account of meetings held 
and promises broken over the months. 
I am, therefore, inserting a chronology 
of the events. 

On April 3, 1969 representatives of the 
Army and the State of Massachusetts 
met to discuss the termination of real 
estate and construction operations at 
the North Andover site. At that time the 
Sate was asked for its views on the dis- 
position of the property. 

On May 8, 1969 the Department of 
Natural Resources of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts submitted a proposal to turn 
the land into a recreational area. Esti- 
mated cost would be $685,120. 

On June 19, 1969 the State was told 
that their plan was too costly and could 
not be implemented by the Army. 

On August 7, 1969 a meeting was held 
between Army and State Representa- 
tives General Starbird said that the 
New England Division of the Corps of 
Engineers advised Representatives of the 
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Division of Natural Resources “that the 
Army could not construct the recrea- 
tional facilities; however, an offer of 
settlement based upon reasonable res- 
toration of the PAR construction area 
would be given consideration.” 

On November 21, 1969, after I was 
elected to Congress, I visited the site of 
the abandoned project in North Andover, 
together with Colonel Frank P. Bane, 
Chief of the New England Division of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, and Commis- 
sioner Arthur Brownell of the Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

On November 25, 1969, I held a meeting 
in my office in Washington, D.C., as a fol- 
lowup to the meeting in North Andover. 
At that meeting were General Graves, 
Deputy Director of Military Construction 
of the Corps of Engineers, Colonel Keezel, 
his assistant, and several others. At that 
time I was told that a decision would be 
forthcoming within a “few weeks.” 

During the month of December my of- 
fice was in weekly contact with the Corps 
of Engineers to ascertain the progress of 
the negotiations. 

On January 20, 1970, my office was told 
that the State’s park proposal, then in 
Colonel Bene’s hands, was due in Wash- 
ington for review at any time. On Jan- 
uary 22 we were told that the proposal 
had arrived and would be sent to General 
Graves very soon, probably that after- 
noon. On January 28 we asked for a prog- 
ress report and were told that General 
Graves had received the proposal that 
afternoon and that he would “almost def- 
initely” brief me the following week. At 
that point I felt that the Corps had had 
more than enough time to make a deter- 
mination. I therefore sent a telegram to 
General Starbird and released the con- 
tent of that telegram to the press on 
January 30. In part my telegram stated 
that I was “dismayed at the constant de- 
lay and postponement of decisions re- 
garding ABM site restoration for North 
Andover.” 

On February 4, 1970, a second meeting 
was held in my Washington office with 
representatives of the Defense Depart- 
ment. Representatives from the offices. of 
Senator Brooke and Senator KENNEDY 
were also present at that meeting. We 
were told that the proposal of the State 
to turn the land into a recreational area 
was considered unfeasible and that the 
Army would be willing to pay the value 
of the land $37,500, and possibly include 
the road which is worth about $70,000. 

On February 10, 1970, my office talked 
to the Corps of Engineers. The Corps 
stated they had met with representatives 
of the Department of Natural Resources, 
but that the Corps had not outlined any 
proposal to the State. The Corps stated 
they did tell the Department of Natural 
Resources that plans for a park were ex- 
cessive and that the basic approach of 
the Army would be to pay the value of the 
land involved..I was informed that the 
State would consider this and make its 
own recommendation around March 1. 

General Starbird, writing me about the 
February 10 meeting, said that the Army 
“requested as a basis for discussion the 
Commonwealth's itemized estimate of 
actual damages incurred as a result of 
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Government construction, stating that 
upon receipt of these figures, the Gov- 
ernment would then evaluate them and 
arrive at legally supportable settlement 


On February 27, 1970, the Common- 
wealth submitted a restoration proposal 
amounting to approximately $533,516. 
This proposal was simply to restore the 
land to its former condition. 

On March 5, 1970, I talked to both 
Commissioner Brownell and General 
Starbird, head of the Safeguard system. 
General Starbird stated he was waiting 
to receive the State’s proposal. 

On March 11 Colonel Keezel called us 
and stated that a meeting had been held 
with Brownell’s office and the Corps to 
discuss the State’s most recent proposal. 
He said there were difficulties involving 
acreage and that the Corps and the State 
would go to the missile site the following 
week in order to work out the problem. 

On April 21, 1970, representatives of 
the Army met with representatives of 
the Justice Department, according to 
Starbird, “to discuss the restoration plan 
for site disposition.” Assistant Attorney 
General Kashiwa said that Justice did 
not concur, holding that since the res- 
toration costs exceed the value of the 
land the matter should be brought to 
trial to determine if the disturbed land 
can be acquired. Justice advised that 
they would take over the negotiations 
relative to the Commonwealth land. 

This meeting was held more than 1 
year after the initial meeting between 
the State and the Army. In 1 full year, 
no progress had been made on the dis- 
position of the land. The State spent 
time and money at the request of the 
Army in attempting to find a solution 
to the problem, and no solution was 
forthcoming. The Army handed the case 
over to the Justice Department for liti- 
gation. 

During the entire month of April my 
staff was in contact with the Corps of 
Engineers. 

On May 5, 1970, I was informed that 

the Justice Department had decided to 
take over the case based on the consid- 
eration that it was the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s responsibility to adjudicate the 
case. 
I called the Chief Counsel of the Army. 
Mr. Jordan, and General Starbird on 
that date to determine the status of the 
proposal and found that the Army be- 
lieved it could do nothing more until the 
Justice Department decided whether or 
not to settle the case without a court 
hearing. 

I also talked with the corps on May 14 
and May 26 and both days discovered 
that the situation was the same. 

On July 9, 1970, a meeting was held in 
my office with Mr. Jordan. At that time 
Mr, Jordan informed me that the Army 
would pay between $12,000 and $20,000 
for the land and would also finish the 
road and turn it over to the State. I in- 
formed Mr. Jordan that this was not a 
satisfactory solution to the problem and 
that I would work to see that the land 
was made useful and safe for the people 
of North Andover. 

On July 20, 1970, the Army Corps of 
Engineers suddenly began work on com- 
pleting the road to the site. 
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On July 23, 1970, agreement was 
reached between my office and the Army 
to halt work on the road—a road to 
nowhere—until the matter could be dis- 
cussed with the citizens of North 
Andover. 

On August 7, 1970, I met with the 
selectmen of North Andover to discuss 
with them what the town wanted done 
with the land and what action should 
be taken. 

On August 10, 1970, I filed the bill, 
HR. 18881, to pay the State of Massa- 
chusetts $685,120 for reparation of 
damages done to the land in North 
Andover. 

On August 19, 1970, Senator KENNEDY 
introduced an identical bill in the 
Senate. 

On August 20,.1970, a public meeting 
was held in North Andover with repre- 
sentatives of the State, the Army Corps 
of Engineers, and myself. Senator KEN- 
NEDY spoke to the gathering from Wash- 
ington. The purpose of the meeting was 
to focus attention on the lack of action 
taken regarding the disposition of the 
abandoned missile site. 

It is now September 9, 1970, and no 
agreement has yet been reached. 

This matter has dragged on too long. 

Mr. Speaker, I think you can under- 
stand the feeling of discouragement I 
have when you recognize the obvious 
time and effort which has been expended 
with so little result. I will continue in 
my efforts to see that the controversy 
over the abandoned ABM missile site in 
North Andover is resolved to the satis- 
faction of the people. A major step would 
be passage of H.R. 18881. 


THERE IS NO END TO BLACKMAIL 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is going 
to be hard for world governments to 
stand up to the demands of hijackers but 
there is no end to blackmail. It should 
be obvious that hijackings and other ter- 
rorist activities will continue as long as 
world governments yield to their de- 
mands. It is possible to foresee that in 
time the jails will be emptied and crim- 
inals will be in control everywhere. It is 
time for positive and responsible action, 
time to insist that world governments 
including our own accept their respon- 
sibility to protect the public against such 
occurrences. 

What has happened to law enforce- 
ment? Some nations appear unable to 
cope with terrorist activities. Possibly 
they have not really tried. Particularly 
does this appear true in the Arab nations 
of the Middle East. This situation cannot 
be tolerated indefinitely. There should 
be a coordinated effort to deal with the 
problem. 

There are alternatives to a clampdown 
on terrorist activities by law enforce- 
ment agencies. They may be required in 
addition to strong legal action. Such al- 
ternatives include an end to commercial 
aircraft flights to certain areas or re- 
fusal of visas to travellers to those coun- 
tries until a stronger effort is made to 
control terrorist activities. At the least, 
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there should be armed guards on com- 
mercial air flights, particularly those 
within reach in the Middle East. As harsh 
as it may seem at the moment, there must 
be an end to capitulation to terrorist de- 
mands. Acts of terrorism are not. going 
to stop as long as the perpetrators get 
what they want. The United States has 
not faced up to the problem. Here it has 
been looked upon more as a joke than a 
deadly serious business which flaunts na- 
tional and international law. Surrender 
to blackmail cannot become an accepted 
way of life. 


VILLA SCALABRINI—ITALIAN OLD 
PEOPLES HOME 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the Night of Stars benefit 
show held by the Scalabrini Fathers on 
Saturday, August 15, on behalf of Villa 
Scalabrini, the Italian Home for the 
Aged in Melrose Park, Il. 

These benefit shows have been held 
annually for the last several years in or- 
der to raise funds for building the old 
peoples home, and this year’s show cul- 
minated in that long-anticipated won- 
derful event—burning the mortgage for 
the home. 

Villa Scalabrini stands today as an 
outstanding example of a modern facil- 
ity which provides compassionate care 
for its residents. During the more than 
19 years of its existence, the Villa has 
provided not only physical care, but 
spiritual comfort and a refuge of peace 
and happiness for elderly persons. 

The home is a $5 million institution 
with an up-to-date geriatrics depart- 
ment and a full-time doctor on the staff 
as well as specially trained nurses who 
are available around the clock. With this 
kind of complete medical service avail- 
able at the home, none of the old people 
have to be moved to other institutions or 
hospitals when they become seriously ill, 
but instead receive complete medical 
care right at the home. 

I am calling the Villa Scalabrini Ital- 
ian Old Peoples Home to the attention of 
my colleagues because right here in the 
Congress we recently have been con- 
cerned over conditions surrounding the 
nursing home industry in the United 
States. Only a few months ago several 
Members took the floor to discuss fires 
and other calamities that have occurred 
in old peoples homes across the Nation 
because even minimum standards of 
safety were not maintained. 

The Villa in Melrose Park, by con- 
trast, maintains the highest of standards. 
It is operated by the Scalabrini Fathers 
and the Missionary Sisters of St. Charles 
under the jurisdiction of the Catholic 
Archdiocese of Chicago. 

I want to emphasize that the entire 
amount of money used for constructing, 
modernizing, maintaining, and expand- 
ing Villa Scalabrini was raised through 
contributions, through private founda- 
tions, and through benefit shows, and no 
Government funds are involved. By far 
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the great bulk of these funds was raised 
through the annual Night of Stars bene- 
fit shows to which great artists of the en- 
tertainment world have contributed their 
talents, without charge for their serv- 
ices, to the board of directors of Villa 
Scalabrini. They have paid for their own 
transportation, and in many instances, 
for their own hotel rooms, and other ex- 
penses, in order that the net proceeds of 
the shows could be as large as possible. 
Very few administrative expenses are in- 
volved in arranging these shows. 

We have had such famous stars as 
Jimmy Durante, Tony Bennett, Frank 
Sinatra, Joni James, Connie Francis, 
Enzo. Stuarti, Steve Lawrence, Pat 
Cooper, Frankie Ford, and Gary Rey- 
nolds, George Kirby, Lida Da Valle, Vic 
Damone, and many others, Because of 
the dedication of these stars of the en- 
tertainment world, our home today is a 
living reality. 

But I would like especially to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the show 
of August 15. Over 3,500 people assembled 
this year on August 15 at the Civic Opera 
House in Chicago in order to view the 
1970 Night of Stars benefit show. The 
world’s No. 1 entertainer, Frank Sinatra, 
flew from California in his own plane 
bringing with him four of the most out- 
standing musicians in the world to assist 
him, and he performed before this vast 
audience at no cost, contributing of his 
time and of his talents for the pleasure 
and entertainment of the people of Chi- 
cago. Through his performance, he gave 
of himself as only one human being can 
give to another in order to better the lot 
of his fellow man and to promote a 
worthy cause. To Frank Sinatra, who has 
participated in many charitable events 
throughout his long and distinguished 
career as an entertainer, goes the pro- 
found appreciation of all of the people 
that I am privileged to represent and all 
of the people of my great city and my 
great State. 

The 1970 Night of Stars benefit show 
was billed as the “Tony Bennett Show,” 
and Tony Bennett introduced Frank Si- 
natra as his guest. Following Frank 
Sinatra’s appearance, Tony Bennett per- 
formed for over 1 hour, singing to the 
audience with every ounce of strength 
and feeling he possesses, and pouring his 
heart out in a myriad of songs. When 
Tony first walked on stage, he was 
greeted with cheers and a wildly enthu- 
siastic standing ovation. Time and again 
he was interrupted by applause as he 
sang first one, then another, and then 
many more of the audience’s favorite 
songs. When he concluded his brilliant 
performance, Tony was ushered off the 
stage with yet another standing ovation. 
The enthusiastic audience just did not 
want Tony to leave, and, by their ap- 
plause, let him know how much they ap- 
preciated his truly memorable perform- 
ance. 

Frequently the press treats all too 
lightly the enormous contributions that 
men like Tony Bennett and Frank Si- 
natra are making to America and to the 
people of the world. These men are out- 
standing entertainers. These men make 
life a little more worth while for millions 
and millions of people throughout the 
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world by bringing them joy and happi- 
ness through their songs and music, and 
also by their charitable contributions to 
so many worthwhile causes. 

As I speak on the floor of the House of 
Representatives today, I want to pay 
tribute to Tony Bennett and Frank Si- 
natra, for they are two great, wonderful 
men who have contributed so much of 
themselves in order to make life a little 
bit easier for so many others. 

In honor of the day that Villa Scala- 
brini burned its mortgage, Hon. Rich- 
ard J. Daley, the distinguished mayor of 
Chicago, approved and issued a. procla- 
mation designating August 15, 1970, as 
Villa Scalabrini Home for the Italian 
Aged Day in Chicago. Hon. Vito Mar- 
zullo, alderman for the 25th ward, origi- 
nally introduced the proclamation in the 
city council. 

Additionally, the Sixth Illinois Consti- 
tutional Convention adopted by accla- 
mation a resolution recognizing the valu- 
able service the Villa Scalabrini Home 
has provided and honoring the entertain- 
ers who over the years have contributed 
so much toward making the dream of 
the villa a reality. 

I want to commend Rev. Armando 
Pierini, C.S., director of Villa Scalabrini, 
for his many years of dedicated service, 
and also Father Paul Asciolla, assistant 
director, the Missionary Sisters of St. 
Charles, the other staff members at the 
Villa, and the members of the lay ad- 
visory board, as well as the many gener- 
ous contributors to the home, whose com- 
bined efforts have made our Italian old 
peoples home one that the entire com- 
munity, and indeed, all of the citizens of 
Illinois point to with great pride and 
admiration. 

At this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, I would like to include an article 
that appeared in the August 20 edition 
of the Chicago Tribune about the 1970 
Villa Scalabrini benefit show as well as 
the program for the benefit, the text of 
the constitutional convention’s resolu- 
tion and Mayor Daley’s proclamation, 
which follow: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Aug. 17, 1970] 
“THE KING” COMES TO Our Town 

The King in a sling came to “his kind of 
town” Saturday night and made the Villa 
Scalabrini “mortgage burning” benefit at the 
Civic Opera House an even more successful 
event than it already was for the Italian- 
American community of Chicago. 

Frank Sinatra himself, with his right arm 
in a black sling because of hand operation, 
was Tony Bennett's surprise guest in a show 
that raised more than $220,000 to retire the 
mortgage on the Italian old folks home in 
Melrose Park. Sinatra sang half an hour of 
songs, including, of course, “My Kind of 
Town, Chicago Is... ,” backed by four mu- 
sicians he'd brought with him from Los An- 
geles in his private plane. [The Dick Sarlo 
Orchestra, who played the music for all the 
other entertainers, sat mute because they 
didn’t have Frank’s arrangements. } 

Then Tony Bennett, “Mr. Perfection,” took 
over and delivered his full Las Vegas show of 
a month ago, direct from Ceasar’s Palace, as 
they say. The color film accompaniment to 
his all-time favorite, “I Left My Heart in San 
Francisco,” was projected ona huge screen 
behind him as he sang. 

Master of ceremonies Sig Sakowicz had 
earlier introduced comedian George Kirby 
and songstresses Christine Corelli and Lida 
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Da Valle. The three-hour benefit was the best 
entertainment Chicago has seen for many a 
moon. 

And it was all for a good cause. 

VILLA SCALABRINI PROUDLY PRESENTS “A NIGHT 
or STARS,” Cryic OPERA House, AUGUST 15, 
1970 
Starring Tony Bennett. 

Featuring Christine Corelli, Lida Da Valle 
and Special Guests. 

Music by The Dick Sarlo Orchestra, 

Sig Sakowicz, Master of Ceremonies, 

Hon. Frank Annunzio, General Chairman, 

Development Fund. 

Rev. Armando Pierini, C.S., Director, Villa 

Scalabrini. 

Jimmy Durante, Honorary Chairman, De- 
velopment Fund, 
PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, Villa Scalabrini Home for the 
Italian Aged at Melrose Park, provides care 
and spiritual comfort for the elderly persons 
in need; and 

Whereas, This Home for the Italian Aged 
has proved an invaluable refuge of peace and 
happiness for innumerable senior citizens 
during ithe last twenty years, and is ranked 
among the finest facilities of its kind in the 
United States; and 

Whereas, To raise funds for the payment 
of indebtedness connected with the comple- 
tion of a new nursing care wing at the Home, 
a “Night of Stars” benefit performance will 
be staged at the Civic Opera House on the 
evening of Saturday, August 15, and 

Whereas, Outstanding entertainers, headed 
by the great Chicago favorite, Tony Bennett, 
Will contribute his appearance on this occa- 
sion for the benefit of the Villa; 

Now, therefore, I, Richard J. Daley, Mayor 
of the City of Chicago, do hereby proclaim 
Saturday, August 15, 1970 A.D., to be Villa 
Scalabrini Home for the Italian Aged Day 
in Chicago and urge all citizens to take cog- 
nizance of the special events arranged for 
this time. 

Dated this 1st day of July, A.D. 1970. 

RICHARD J. DALEY, Mayor. 
Introduced by Alderman Vito Marzullo, 
25th Ward. 
PROGRAM 
Sig Sakowicz, Master of Ceremonies. 
“A Night of Stars” 

Posting of the Colors: Filippo Mazzei, Post 
No. 1 (Illinois); Italian American War Vet- 
erans, 

The National Anthem: Lida Da Valle. 

The Dick Sarlo Orchestra, Lida Da Valle, 
Christine Corelli, 

Intermission. 

Tony Bennett and special guest. 

Burning of the mortgage. 

Tony Bennett, Congressman Frank An- 
nunzio, and the Lay Advisory Board welcom- 
ing Frank Sinatra, the world’s Number One 
entertainer, to Chicago, his kind of town! 

Villa Scalabrini Mortgage Burning Cere- 
mony, August 15, 1970—Civic Opera House. 


LAY ADVISORY BOARD OF VILLA SCALABRINI 


Dominick Di Matteo, President. 

Matthew Alagna, Hon. Frank Annunzio, 
Edward Armanetti, Frank Armanetti, Rev. 
Paul J. Asciolla, C.S., Salvatore Battaglia, Leo 
Bianchi, William Boschelli, Martin R. Buc- 
cieri, Louis Buffardi, Frank N. Catrambone. 

Sam Cerniglia, Frank W. Chesrow, James 
Coli, Dr. August R. Daro, Joseph De Letto, 
Pasquale De Marco, Pat De Moon, William 
V. De Nicolo, Joseph De Serto, Marco De 
Stefano, Domenick Di Frisco. 

Gabriel Ditore, Victory Failla, Nello V. 
Ferrara, Mrs. Serafina Ferrara, Anthony For- 
nelli, Joseph C. Fusco, James Galante, Frank 
Gerapolo, Louis Garippo, Sr., Peter D. Gia- 
chini, Hon. Anthony Girolami. 

Emil Greco, James Guido, Joseph La Cala- 
mita, Peter Lavorata, Joseph Lizzadro, Mrs. 
Stefano Luotto, August J. Maggio, Henry 
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Maiucci, Joseph Marchetti, George Marcucci, 
Lawrence Marcucci, Hon. Vito Marzullo. 

Hon, Robert Massey, Gil Mazzolin, An- 
thony Montellione, Carmen Nunziato, An- 
thony J. Paterno, Rey. Armando Pierini, C.S., 
Francis Ponticelli, Mrs. Grace Ponticelli, Eu- 
gene C. Pullano, Nunzio Raimondi, Joseph 
Rizzo. 

John G. Rovetto, Dr. Mario O. Rubinelli, 
Victor P. Salce, Mrs. Helen Salvatore, Alfred 
T. Savino, John G. Spatuzza, Anthony Ter- 
lato, Joseph Tolitano, Frank Tomaso, John 
Trotta, George Trucco, 


A NIGHT OF STARS, THE TONY BENNETT SHOW 


Joseph C. Fusco, Ticket Chairman. 

Co-Chairmen: Hon. Frank Annunzio, Dom- 
inick Di Matteo, Joseph Lizzadro, Frank Ar- 
manetti, Nello V. Ferrara, Anthony J, Pa- 
terno, 

Special arrangements 

Rev. Paul J. Asciolla, S.C., Frank Tomaso, 
Domenick Di Frisco, Julian Portman, Paul 
Gallis. 

Villa Scalabrini and the Lay Advisory Board 
say “Thanks” to all their friends in the en- 
tertainment industry who have given so 
much through the years so that our Home 
for the Italian Aging could be realized. 
Special thanks go to our friends in the media 
who have helped us in bringing the message 
of the Villa Scalabrini concept to the great 
Chicagoland audience: Jack Eigen, Irv Ku- 
peinet, Maggie Daly, Robert Wiedrich, Sig 
Sakowicz, Wally Phillips. 


SIXTH ILLINOIS CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
RESOLUTION NO, 67 
(Proposed by Delegates Arrigo and Orlando) 

Whereas, Villa Scalabrini Home for the 
Italian Aged at Melrose Park provides physi- 
cal care and spiritual comfort for elderly 
persons in need; and 

Whereas, This Home for the Italian Aged 
has proved an invaluable refuge of peace 
and happiness for innumerable senior citizens 
during the last twenty years, and is ranked 
among the finest facilities of its kind in the 
United States; and 

Whereas, To raise funds for the payment of 
indebtedness connected with the completion 
of a new nursing care wing at the Home, a 
“Night of Stars” benefit performance will be 
staged at the Civic Opera House on the 
evening of Saturday, August 15; and 

Whereas, Outstanding entertainers, headed 
by the great Chicago favorite Tony Bennett, 
will contribute their appearances on this oc- 
casion for the benefit of the Villa; and 

Whereas, Richard J. Daley, Mayor of the 
City of Chicago, has proclaimed Saturday, 
August 15, 1970 A.D., to be Villa Scalabrini 
Home for the Italian Aged Day in Chicago 
and urges all citizens to take cognizance of 
the special events for this time. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Sixth lllinois Constitutional Convention join 
in the recognition of the valuable service 
that the Villa Scalabrini Home has provided, 
commend the entertainers for their unselfish 
contributions to the benefit of the Villa 
and express its wishes for a successful result 
of the endeavors planned for August 15, 1970, 
and that a suitably engrossed copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to Tony Bennett and 
the Villa Scalabrini Italian Old Peoples 
Home. 

Adopted by acclamation. 

SAMUEL W. WITWER, 
President. 

GERALD SBARBORO, 

Clerk of the Convention. 


SWISS-UNITED STATES TREATY NO 
ANSWER TO SECRECY LAWS 
(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks at this 

point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying to learn that the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has acted 
expeditiously in conducting hearings and 
reporting out a bill designed to curb the 
illegal use of secret foreign banking 
facilities. The Senate legislation is almost 
identical to H.R. 15073, which passed the 
House May 25, 1970. 

I am somewhat disturbed at recent 
press reports indicating that tremendous 
progress has been made in the Swiss- 
United States treaty negotiations and a 
tentative agreement has been made. One 
would suspect that the publicity attend- 
ing this development is designed to cur- 
tail our legislative effort. No one has seen 
a copy of this treaty nor have its details 
been fully explained, More importantly, 
we have pointed out that a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Swiss Gov- 
ernments is a meaningless answer to the 
problem of foreign bank secrecy. We need 
treaties with all bank secrecy jurisdic- 
tions before we can close the secret for- 
eign financial institution as a device for 
American criminals. 

There recently appeared in the Wash- 
ington Sunday Star an article by John A. 
Grimes entitled “Funny Business Thrives 
on Foreign Bank Accounts.” Mr. Grimes 
has done an excellent job of reviewing 
the foreign bank secrecy problem and 
analyzing the proposed legislation. 

I highly recommend the article to all 
Members of Congress and the public: 

[From the Washington Star, Aug. 9, 1970} 
FUNNY BUSINESS THRIVES ON FOREIGN BANK 

ACCOUNTS 
(By John A. Grimes) 

The average American taxpayer is being 
victimized by the tax immunity of the secret 
foreign bank account. 

The use of this device to hide taxable funds 
is costing the U.S. government hundreds of 
millions of dollars in the estimation of some 
federal officials—and the average American 
taxpayer is helping to foot the bill. 

How much American money is making its 
way to hideaways in the secret foreign bank 
accounts is not precisely known. But through 
constant delving into the traffic and a small 
number of successful prosecutions, U.S. ofi- 
cials know enough to be sure the amount is 
huge. “If I had a budget of $1 million a year 
to prosecute Swiss bank cases,” says one As- 
sistant U.S. Attorney familiar with the prob- 
lem, “I could easily make much more than 
that back for the government.” 

By many accounts, an increasing number 
of Americans are using these accounts to 
hide their true income. Not only can money 
extracted from illegal operations be hidden 
from the tax collector, but it can also be 
used to finance illegal operations in this 
country. 

The situation is causing increasing con- 
cern among officials of the U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Internal Revenue Service and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, all of 
whom are affected. It is also causing concern 
among members of Congress, who are seek- 
ing some way to close the door to the now- 
easy outflow of this money. Measures to ac- 
complish this are pending in both houses of 
Congress. 

The manipulations connected with Ameri- 
can money secreted in foreign bank accounts 
border on the fantastic: 

Through a deposit in a foreign bank ac- 
count of little more than $20, one American 
citizen was able, by manipulating a stock 
through a foreign account, to realize a gain 
of $4 million. 
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A father-son team of specialists on the 
American Stock Exchange managed to avoid 
payment of federal taxes on nearly $900,000 
by trading stock through a foreign bank 
account. 

Although it is illegal for U.S. citizens to 
trade in gold, officials have evidence that a 
foreign corporation controlled by an Ameri- 
can citizen and operating through foreign 
bank accounts madé a profit of nearly $9 
million by buying and selling gold in a one- 
week period in 1969, when the price of gold 
was fluctuating wildly on the open market. 

A scheme to funnel more than $1 million 
in government money assigned to an anti- 
poverty agency in New York City to a secret 
foreign bank account was spotted by federal 
Officials before it could be accomplished. 

—Money from the narcotics racket, loan- 
sharking and other illegal practices has been 
sent abroad into the sanctuary of foreign 
bank accounts—only to return as “loans” 
from the bank taking the deposit, thereby 
hiding the source of the money and making 
it “clean.” 

FOREIGN WARS 


But by most accounts, the far wider use 
of the secret foreign bank account is by 
businessmen, financiers, banks, stockbrokers, 
doctors, dentists and other affluent Ameri- 
cans who cover up their actual incomes and 
dodge the taxes due on them. These are deal- 
ings which, if carried on in this country, 
would clearly be illegal. 

So far, U.S. government officials most con- 
cerned with combating the problem have 
found themselves almost helpless. The main 
reason for this is the foreign laws dealing 
with the secrecy of bank accounts. Under 
many of these laws, revelation of any sort 
about a depositor is a crime, And many for- 
eign bankers don’t define tax evasion or 
illegal operations the same as U.S. officials do. 

“Once that money gets into a foreign ac- 
count, it is almost impossible to trace,” as- 
serts a government official. “The foreign 
bankers say they will cooperate if we are 
trying to run down illegal funds, but in prac- 
tice they seldom do.” 

The most noted haven for the deposits of 
this potentially “hot” money is the tiny, 
landlocked nation of Switzerland, long 
known for its extensive knowledge and s80- 
phistication in banking procedures. Indeed, 
the handling of other nations’ and other 
persons’ money is Switzerland’s biggest na- 
tional business. Foreign depositors are not 
only welcome, they are actively sought by 
some Swiss banks. 

Other outlets for American money in- 
clude Hong Kong, Panama, Curacao and 
others, but the Swiss bank account has be- 
come the prime hiding place, and not only 
among Americans. Swiss banks can provide 
absolute secrecy—such as the numbered ac- 
count, which lets only a few of the bank's 
officers know who the depositor really is. 

The numbered Swiss bank account has 
become an international badge of prestige. 
King Farouk of Egypt, among other world 
leaders who were forced into exile, found 
the Swiss banks a convenient resting spot for 
large amounts of his nation’s cash just be- 
fore he was deposed, allowing him to live out 
his life on the French Riviera in considerable 
luxury. 

The Swiss banking laws are strict in fa- 
vor of secrecy. Both the Swiss banking code 
and penal code enforce this, applying severe 
penalties to those bank officials who violate 
them. These laws have been in existence a 
long time and for many reasons. For exam- 
ple, many will argue that Swiss banks pro- 
vided a valuable service for German Jews 


who were trying to get out of Germany in 


Hitler's time, when secrecy was essential 
to prevent the Nazis from discovering and 
identifying the funds. But now many U.S. 
Officials declare that these same provisions, 
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even though used for humanitarian reasons 
during World War II, have become distorted 
and are being used to cover illicit actions 
by American citizens. 

When U.S. investigators seek to uncover 
illegal operations being conducted through 
Swiss bank accounts, the Swiss claim their 
hands are tied by their laws, preventing 
disclosure of information about the source 
of the funds and their owners. And again, 
the Swiss interpretation of what is legal or 
illegal doesn’t square with the U.S. inter- 
pretation. 

ICEBERG'S TIP 

As a result, very few cases have been un- 
covered and prosecuted and these few have 
revealed only the tip of the iceberg. Robert 
Morgenthau, former U.S. Attorney for the 
southern district of New York and perhaps 
one of those with the most knowledge of 
the dealings of Americans in foreign bank 
accounts, puts it this way: 

“We have just begun to scratch the sur- 
face. For every case we have prosecuted, 
there are roughly six where we have specific 
information that a crime has been com- 
mitted, but we are unable to prosecute. . .. 
And we have reason to believe that there are 
thousands of other cases of criminal con- 
duct cloaked by secret foreign accounts which 
have not even been touched by our investi- 
gations.” 

How did all of this come about and how 
does it operate? Testimony by Morgenthau 
and officials of various federal agencies helps 
unravel the story. 

As mentioned, Swiss banks have long 
dealt in the accounts of foreigners and for- 
eign countries for various purposes. They 
have been an element of stability on the 
world banking scene for decades, a time 
when stability was difficult and vital. They 
finance a goodly portion of world trade. They 
have aided the American government in 
crises relating to the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. They have helped in concert with 
other governments in the stabilization of 
currencies, the “cooling” of “hot” trading 
in the gold market and helped American cor- 
porations expand their overseas operations. 
The Swiss government has been of consid- 
erable assistance to the United States as 
a go-between and intelligence aid in its con- 
tacts with nations this country considers 
hostile. 

So American officials are reluctant to get 
tough with a government it considers, on 
balance, friendly and helpful. 

But the Swiss banks have, in recent years, 
become an enigma and a problem to Ameri- 
can authorities, all because of the secret 
bank account. 

Until the 1960s, the advantages of Swiss 
bank accounts were known, or usable, to 
few. Time and distance were important fac- 
tors. But with the advent of jet travel, Switz- 
erland suddenly became close. In repeated 
testimony before congressional committees, 
the factor of jet travel figures highly in the 
use of foreign bank accounts. 

According to this testimony, the US. 
criminal element first discovered the ad- 
vantages of foreign bank accounts. “Dirty” 
money—collected from narcotics, numbers, 
gambling, prostitution—could be “laun- 
dered” through foreign bank accounts. 

The example of how this money is “laun- 
dered” is not confined to underworld opera- 
tions; it is a technique used to “clean” 
much of the money from other ille- 
gal operations. Here is how it works: 

Money in cash is sent by special courier 
(either one working for a fee or supplied by 
a Swiss bank), to a secret bank account. 
This can be done by sending the money 
directly to Switzerland or to some convenient 
location where Swiss banks have branches, 
such as Nassau. 

Plenty of avenues are open for getting 
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money to secret bank accounts. While all 
Swiss banks are not willing to receive such 
accounts, representatives of others even 
make regular trips to the United States to 
solicit and pick up deposits. Indeed, the 
competition for depositors has increased 
over the years so that, if anything, the task 
of lodging money in Swiss bank accounts is 
getting easier. A recent story in a New York 
newspaper recounts an incident of a repre- 
Sentative of a Swiss bank stuffing several 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, supplied 
by an American citizen, into a satchel for 
return to Switzerland. Some contacts have 
outlets which can carry money through 
“diplomatic immunity.” 

Once the money has been placed in the 
secret account, it’s easy to “launder” it 
and hide it from U.S, investigators and tax 
authorities. Buried in anonymity under 
Swiss secrecy law, the deposit ig “lost.” The 
beauty of this arrangement is that the 
depositor can recover the money without 
detection through several devices—or make 
use of it to his profit with American tax 
authorities none the wiser. 

One vehicle is the “loan.” Having his 
money secreted in an Swiss bank account, 
the American citizen can then arrange a 
“loan” from the bank in which it is deposit- 
ed. Actually, he is borrowing against his own 
money, a convenient device which not only 
allows him to hide the money, but to get a 
tax advantage by deducting the “interest 
paid on the loan” from his gross earnings. 

It’s easy. He makes the “loan” from the 
Swiss bank against his own account. The 
Swiss banker knows it is a secured loan. 
The U.S. citizen has the use of money with- 
out anyone being able to trace it. He has 
already escaped federal taxes on that money, 
but now he can add to his advantage while 
using the money freely for investment in 
this country. When the tax collector comes 
around, he can show him evidence of the 
“loan” and deduct the interest he is paying 
on the “loan” on his federal tax return. 

So he has the use of illegal money in sev- 
eral ways: He can use the “loan” for his own 
personal expenses. He can invest it in a legit- 
imate business—without ever having paid 
taxes on it in the first place. And, whatever 
use he makes of it, the interest on the “loan” 
is a federal tax deduction against his declared 
income. 

The investment of racketeer money in legit- 
imate U.S. businesses also is disturbing U.S. 
Officials. Before a congressional committee, 
Eugene T. Rossides, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury for Enforcement and Opera- 
tions, testified on the strong evidence of a 
substantial flow of funds from U.S. racketeers 
into foreign banks, “Some of the funds ap- 
pear to have been brought back into the 
United States under the guise of loans from 
foreign sources,” he said. “This may be pro- 
viding a substantial source of funds for in- 
vestment by the criminal element in legiti- 
mate businesses in the United States.” 

Morgenthau is even more positive about 
this development. “Our investigations into 
the importation and sale of heroin have re- 
vealed that accounts in foreign banks are 
frequently depositories for the proceeds. of 
heroin transactions,” he told the committee. 
Because those accounts are secret, attempts 
to uncover persons directing the interna- 
tional dope traffic frequently end up in com- 
plete frustration. Generally money received 
from the sale of heroin in the United States 
is either carried to Europe by courier or 
handcarried to a local money exchange or 
bank where it is forwarded to an accountant 
in a European country under the direct con- 
trol of the initial supplier of the heroin. 

“Alternately, the money may be given di- 
rectly to the supplier from the Swiss ac- 
count. ... In numerous instances, reputable 
Swiss banks have loaned their depositor his 
Own money so as to provide him with an 
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explanation of his spending money,” Mor- 
genthau said. s 
LOANS AND TRANSFERS 


But the racketeer trade is only a part of it. 
U.S. oficiais, from their studies and investi- 
gations, are certain that operations by other 
American citizens are a far larger part of the 
traffic in secret Swiss bank accounts. Not only 
do these other depositors use the “loan” 
route to cover their money, but they can use 
their own money—again through “loans”— 
to repurchase from themselves their own 
assets, thereby getting a tax advantage. A 
“transfer” of assets is arranged with the for- 
eign bank so the bank appears to hold these 
assets through a “loan.” 

Since all transactions involving the prop- 
erty are in the name of the bank, by pre- 
arrangment, it results in tax protection for 
the American citizen. “In this fashion,” de- 
clares Morgenthau, “depositors have recap- 
tured the use of their foreign secret cash 
and have sheltered from U.S. taxation the 
annual income as well as any eventual gain 
on its sale.” Again, money hidden free from 
taxation is regained, either through a “loan” 
or by having the bank hold the assets pur- 
chased with the depositor’s own money—a 
transaction which would be subject to scru- 
tiny in an American bank. And all dealings 
are conducted in the bank’s name, so no tax 
man knows what's going on. 

One U.S. tax agent explained how it’s done: 
“Let's say you took $500,000 that you ob- 
tained by padding your firm's payroll and put 
it in a Swiss bank. You decide to buy, say, 
a motel for $1 million. You put up $100,000 
in cash. You take out a $400,000 first mort- 
gage. Then you ‘borrow’ the other $500,000 
from the Swiss bank. Let’s say you sell the 
motel for a $200,000 profit. That’s a $200,000 
profit on an ostensible cash investment of 
$100,000. You’re making the $500,000 of illegal 
money work for you.” Again, the depositor 
is avoiding taxes on the money in his bank 
account. 

Another avenue for tax evasion through 
deposits of money in foreign bank accounts 
is by securities trading through these ac- 
counts. Practically every Swiss bank, in addi- 
tion to its deposit and credit banking activ- 
ities, will act as broker and dealer in secu- 
rities for its customers. To deal in American 
securities, these banks maintain accounts in 
the Swiss bank’s name at American brokerage 
houses. Through these, the bank can trade 
the securities of all of its customers with the 
records revealing only the bank’s name. No 
names of the individuals for whom the trades 
are conducted appear on the record; all the 
activity is lumped together under the name 
of the foreign bank. Result: Hidden income, 
through gains on stock sales, and a tax loss 
for Uncle Sam and the American taxpayer. 

In one case uncovered through painstaking 
investigation by American suthorities—and 
only because insiders to the scheme divulged 
its workings—four “Liechtenstein trusts” 
(set up in the tiny principality of Liechten- 
stein, adjacent to Switzerland) holding Swiss 
bank accounts were instrumental in a scheme 
by American promoters to sell 750,000 shares 
of unregistered, over-the-counter stock to 
the American public at prices manipulated 
to more than $16 a share. Once the promoters 
had taken their profits, the stock dropped to 
less than a $1 a share. Although in each of 
the cases the titular head of the trusts was 
& Swiss lawyer, each of the trusts was in 
fact American-owned. Some Swiss lawyers do 
& thriving business of being titular heads of 
trusts and corporations. Evidence has been 
uncovered of one such lawyer heading 400 
separate “corporations.” 

Secret bank accounts have also been used 
by corporate “insiders” to hide sales of stock 
they hold in their own company. “Insiders” 
are those corporate officials owning more 
than a certain percentage of stock in the 
company they work for. Under American 
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law, transactions involving that stock must 
be specially reported. 

But by dealing through secret foreign 
bank accounts, such transactions for profit 
have been hidden. The secrecy afforded by 
the foreign bank account opens the way for 
the unscrupulous corporate official to take 
advantage of “inside” news and sell at enor- 
mous profits. 


SIXTY-FIVE PERCENT 


Again, because the transaction is in the 
name of the bank and not the person, the 
income derived from this remains hidden— 
and thus out of reach of the American tax 
collector. 

U.S. officials: also say that Swiss bank ac- 
counts are enabling more and more Ameri- 
can citizens to avoid Federal Reserve Board 
requirements on how much credit can be 
extended by brokers to persons buying stock. 
The current requirement is that the buyer 
must put up 65 percent of the purchase 
price of the stock: the broker may then 
provide the rest of the purchase price by 
extending credit. But by dealing through 
Swiss bank accounts, Americans can purchase 
stock for as little as 10 percent down because 
the banks will extend the rest of the pur- 
chase price in credit. If the stock starts to 
drop, the bank quickly sells to protect its 
investment. 

But if the stock rises, the customer has 
Gained an advantage that’s not available to 
U.S. citizens who abide by Federal Reserve 
Board . Again, any profit does 
not have to be reported to the American tax 
collector as income; it remains hidden in his 
secret bank account. 

U.S. officials have little doubt that more 
and more Americans are using the Swiss 
bank route for the purchase and sale of 
securities. Last year alone, foreign pur- 
chases of American securities amounted to 
$12.4 billion and sales reached $10.9 billion. 

Also, many American brokers are happy to 
handle Swiss bank business. “That's good 
clean stuff,” admits one broker. “It comes in 
volume, payment is prompt and we've never 
had any trouble with them.” 

Another transaction which has been used 
by American businessmen is to hide profits 
in secret bank accounts through “double 
invoicing.” It works this way, as described 
by U.S. officials in testimony before a con- 
gressional committee: 

An American corporation selling abroad 
will invoice the product twice. One will be 
& lower invoice, which eventually will be 
shown to U.S. tax officials. The other will be 
& higher invoice; this will carry the real sell- 
ing price. But the overseas customer will pay 
the amount of the lower invoice directly to 
the seller. By pre-arrangement he will deposit 
the difference between the invoices in the 
American businessman’s secret bank account. 
There is little chance of tracing this money 
for taxation. 

“These activities—and the apparent will- 
ingness of American bankers, brokers and 
businessmen to go along with them—have 
appalled the U.S. officials who are seeking to 
stem the outflow of illegal money. 

In a recent appearance before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, Morgen- 
thau said: "What has been perhaps the most 
galling development to the law enforcement 
officer is that U.S. persons, even legitimate 
U.S. bankers, have become foreign bankers 
claiming the advantage of the secrecy of for- 
eign banking laws. U.S. banks have opened 
branches in countries having bank secrecy 
laws, These foreign branches have been used 
directly to circumvent U.S, restrictions on 
U.S. banks and to facilitate illegal activities 
of American citizens. 

NASSAU BANKS 

“When the U.S. law enforcement agencies 
have sought to subpoena U.S. banks to pro- 
duce records of accounts maintained in a 
foreign branch in the belief that these ac- 
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counts were being used to commit crimes in 
the United States, the banks on occasion 
have refused to produce such account rec- 
ords on the grounds that by so doing they 
would violate the bank secrecy law of the 
country where the branch is located,” Mor- 
genthau testified. “Their refusal to produce 
records on this grounds has in some cases 
been sustained by the courts. I find it shock- 
ing that an American bank, by opening a 
branch abroad, can lend its facilities to cit- 
‘zens who are defrauding Internal Revenue 
and violating our laws, then successfully 
deny its obligation to make account records 
available to the Department of Justice by 
claiming that the laws of a foreign country 
would be violated.’ 

Morgenthau also pointed to other straws 
in the wind. “Note that Nassau, which lies 
only a half-hour off Florida, has recently be- 
come an extremely active banking center 
with many American-controlled and branch 
banks, The explanation for this activity is 
obviously the convenience which its secret 
bank accounts offer to Americans to unload 
cash which they prefer not to deposit in their 
non-secret American accounts.” 

Morgenthau also commented bitterly that 
foreign bankers have not been content to 
sit back and wait for business to come to 
them. “Many foreign banks have offices or 
representatives in New York City. Other for- 
eign bankers make frequent trips to the 
United States to solicit business . . . foreign 
bankers have organized a system of inter- 
national couriers who carry large amounts 
of cash to Switzerland and Nassau for a 
fee,” he said. 

One fact which bothers Morgenthau is 
“the significant change in the identity 
and ownership of foreign banks. Today, 
numerous banks in Switzerland and the 
Bahamas are owned and controlled not only 
by Americans but in some cases by Amer- 
ican hoodlums closely linked to loan- 
sharking, gambling rackets and other illegit- 
imate businesses.” 

An incident last year caused concern for 
Morgenthau and other U.S. officials. An offi- 
cer of a Swiss bank told a New York broker- 
age house that “a fellow with $100,000 
will come into your office in the next few 
days. Take it.” Over the next few weeks, de- 
liveries of money were made by an anony- 
mous individual until the total reached 
some $840,000 in cash. When the Swiss bank 
official flew to the United States to solicit 
business and pick up deposits, the broker 
and the bank official were called to Mor- 
genthau’s office. 

“Do you know what you've been doing?” 
they were asked. “You’ve been taking pay- 
offs for heroin.” 

Both men were shocked. “I didn’t really 
think about it,” said the broker. The Swiss 
banker said he “thought it was something 
& bit illegal, like diamond smuggling. If I 
had known it was narcotics, I never would 
have touched the money.” 

Even when cases of violations have been 
uncovered and successfully prosecuted, how- 
ever, the penalties have been light for Amer- 
ican citizens. Tongue lashings by the judge 
and fines—which the defendants have been 
easily able to pay—have been the rule in the 
few cases which have been brought to court. 

What, then, is being done about these 
“white-collar” crimes? And what efforts are 
being made to close the easy route for illicit 
American money and help the U.S. govern- 
ment pinpoint the tax losses involved? 

First of all, the United States is seeking 
to negotiate a treaty with the Swiss govern- 
ment with the aim of opening the door of 
secrecy on accounts which American officials 
know involve money from illegal activities. 
The bar here, however, is the difference be- 
tween what Americans and the Swiss view 
as a tax violation. The history of Swiss co- 
operation makes U.S. officials somewhat pes- 
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simistic about making the treaty into an 
effective instrument of control. 

The Swiss say, okay, show us a crime and 
we'll cooperate, says one U.S. investigator. 
“Only you can never show them a crime be- 
cause stock manipulations or income tax 
violations are not crimes to them. The only 
time you get any help is when it’s really 
scandalous.” 

In short, tax evasion to the Swiss is an 
administrative rather than a criminal mat- 
ter. Swindling may be beyond the pale. But 
Swiss securities laws as to what constitutes 
a swindle are neither so sophisticated nor 
demanding as ours. 

Yet enough of the iceberg of illicit opera- 
tion has been revealed to cause the Swiss to 
worry about their “world image’’—meaning 
the possible loss of deposits and resulting 
incomes, so American Officials do have some 
hopes of eventually concluding a treaty. The 
gut of the matter, however, is how this treaty 
will be enforced. And diplomacy, however 
successful in the end, can use up a lot of 
time. 

Many direct approaches are being made in 
Congress. The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has taken the lead under Chair- 
man Wright Patman, D-Tex. Hearings have 
been completed and a bill forwarded to the 
full House, 

The Patman bill would give American au- 
thorities much stronger weapons than they 
now have in combating the practices re- 
vealed, It would: 

Require all banks, brokerage houses and 
similar institutions to microfilm checks and 
see that any person transacting business for 
@ foreign bank properly identifies himself 
and the persons for whom he is acting. The 
provision could end the common practice of 
signing false names and addresses on forms 
for cash transfers to Switzerland of large 
sums of money. 

Direct any person carrying more than 
$5,000 in cash out of the United States at any 
time, or $10,000 in a year, to report these 
transfers to the U.S. Treasury, 

Make it illegal for an American citizen or 
corporation to have a secret foreign account 
unless records are kept in this country or, 
where required, reports are made to the U.S. 
‘Treasury. 

Give the Secretary of the Treasury the 
power to seek court orders against anyone, 
individual or corporation who is violating, or 
appeared to violate, the laws in the area, 

Give U.S. attorneys the power to force a 
witness to testify by a court order granting 
immunity from personal criminal prosecu- 
tion, thus preventing the witness from in- 
voking the Fifth Amendment. 

Create stiff criminal and civil penalties 
for infractions. A simple violation would 
bring a penalty of not more than twice the 
amount of money involved in the transac- 
tion, a year in jail or both. Violations ex- 
ceeding $100,000 in any 12-month period as 
well as violations involving other federal 
laws, such as the income tax laws, could 
bring a fine of $500,000 or five years in jail, 
or both. Civil penalties would require for- 
feiture of the entire transaction. 


REMOVE SECRECY 


As a result of the activity by the House 
committee, the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has held hearings similar 
to those initiated by Patman. The Senate 
bill by Sen. William Proxmire, D-Wis., closely 
follows the Patman bill. Proxmire, concerned 
about possible violations of U.S. securities 
laws, has included two specific provisions 
dealing with questionable foreign stock 
transactions through secret bank accounts. 
One would prevent U.S. broker-dealers from 
trading in U.S. securities in behalf of a for- 
eign bank or broker unless the foreign bank 
or broker discloses the individual for whom 
it is acting, or else states that it is not acting 
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for a U.S. citizen or resident, That would be 
intended to remove the cloak of secrecy from 
the foreign stock transactions. 

The other section in the Proxmire bill 
would require U.S. citizens who place stock 
orders through foreign banks or brokers to 
give the foreigners permission to disclose the 
person’s identity to the U.S. broker-dealer 
who ultimately handles the transaction. That 
would allow the foreign banks or broker to 
disclose the U.S. citizen's identity without 
violating the foreign country’s secrecy laws. 

It is little wonder that both of these meas- 
ures have begun to run into opposition. There 
is, to understate it, a lot of money involved 
which many people wish to see protected. 
Already banks and brokers have lodged com- 
plaints—rightly or wrongly—about the addi- 
tional paperwork burden. The paperwork re- 
quirements will be substantial, no doubt, 

But if the U.S. officials who have been 
battling the secret bank account problem for 
so many years are correct, the return to the 
Federal Government in recovered tax reve- 
nues will more than pay the cost. 

And hopefully it will spell the end of a 
giant conspiracy for which the average Amer- 
ican taxpayer has been paying the bill. 


OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY BILL RE- 
CEIVES NATIONAL ATTENTION 


(Mr. DANTELS of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in the past few weeks, three 
major newspapers, the Christian Science 
Monitor, Newsday, and the New York 
Times, have called national attention to 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act, 
H.R, 16785, which is pending before the 
House Rules Committee. 

Surely no issue is more vital to Amer- 
ica’s 80 million working men and women 
than their safety and health, and it is 
incumbent upon the Rules Committee 
and the Congress to move swiftly to end 
the carnage in our factories and on our 
farms. A year ago the Select Subcommit- 
tee on Labor began hearings on a num- 
ber of occupational safety and health 
bills. Since that date, another 14,500 
workers have died and 2.2 million have 
been maimed or otherwise injured as a 
result of their employment. 

This Nation cannot afford the loss of 
its citizens when, as the New York Times 
states in its editorial: 

Virtually all of today’s occupational dis- 
eases and most of the accidents could be 
avoided if the necessary time, money, and 
equipment were invested in preventing them. 

This Congress cannot remain aloof 
to the national attention focused on this 
important legislation. It cannot let H.R. 
16785 fail to reach the floor where this 
my can give the bill its full considera- 

on. 

Iam including the complete newspaper 
reports so that the Members of the 
House may note the discussion and sup- 
port centered on occupational safety and 
health legislation: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 

Aug. 28, 1970] 
JOB-SAFETY BILLS HEAD FOR SHOWDOWN IN 
CONGRESS 
(By Ed Townsend) 

NEw York.—Congress is moving toward a 
showdown on controversial occupational 
health and safety legislation. Organized la- 
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bor, the Nixon administration, and large 
business interests appear to be on a colli- 
sion course, 

Worried political strategists on Capitol Hill 
are trying to avert troubles at least until after 
the congressional elections this November. 
The issue could hurt many candidates. 

Occupational health and safety is pro- 
tected now—“inadequately” according to 
labor—by a hodgepodge of state regulations. 
Almost everyone believes that conditions 
need to be improved. The question is how, 
and whether, the federal government should 
take primary responsibility for doing it. 


REPORTING SYSTEMS STUDIED 


Organized labor supports a strong measure 
introduced in the House and Senate by two 
New Jersey Democrats, Rep. Dominick V. 
Daniels and Sen. Harrison A. Williams Jr. 
The House Education and Labor Committee 
recently reported the Daniels bill favorably 
by a21 to 13 vote... 

Two years ago, the Johnson administration 
sponsored similar legislation, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States and 
other major employer groups mustered Re- 
publican and conservative Democrat support 
to overwhelm it on the hill, The chamber is 
girding for another fight on the Daniels- 
Williams bill as “a very dangerous piece of 
legislation based upon harassment.” It con- 
tends that the labor-backed proposals would 
give “czarlike powers to the secretary of labor 
and allow safety inspectors to close down 
plants and impose fines at their discretion.” 

Business and the Nixon administration 
have other ideas about what should be done. 
The administration would empower the fed- 
eral government to set and enforce safety 
standards. The Chamber of Commerce fa- 
vors proposals by Rep. William A. Steiger (R) 
of Wisconsin for three-way cooperation be- 
tween the government, labor, and manage- 
ment without a system of “penalties and 
harassment” and without “attempts to fed- 
eralize the whole safety and health field.” 

The Labor Department will release shortly 
a study of national statistics on occupational 
injuries and illnesses, being prepared for it by 
Jerome B. Gordon, a private consultant, at a 
cost of $58,000. The government also has 
under way a study by the American National 
Standards Institute on injury- and illness- 
reporting systems, and a task-force project 
on new legislation, 


ONLY HALF THE STORY? 


Recently the AFL-CIO asked the Labor 
Department to release the Gordon study; 
the administration said it would be prema- 
ture—the study is still not official. But labor 
says inside information indicates that the 
study will show that there has been a gross 
undercounting of job injuries and deaths, by 
as much as 10 percent or some 200,000 acci- 
dents each year. It also says the study will 
show that only disabling injuries (those that 
cause at least the loss of a day’s work) are 
reported now, and that “there is a ratio of 
10 serious injuries for every disabling injury 
reported.” 

The AFL-CIO charges that industrial- 
safety records kept by the Bureau of Labor 
statistics “may be telling only half the 
story of the yearly toll of job-related acci- 
dents.” 

According to labor, the partial story is bad 
enough: 

On every working day, it says, 55 U.S. 
working men or women, lose their lives be- 
cause of on-the-job accidents or illnesses; 
more than 14,500 were killed on jobs in 1969. 

Another 27,200 are injured and 5,480 are 
reported disabled daily; government figures 
show 2.2 million were disabled in 1969—but 
labor contends that the number disabled 
probably was as high as four million, twice 
the xyeported to the Labor Depart- 
ment’s bureau of labor statistics (BLS) on a 
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voluntary basis by states, and that injuries 
probably totaled at least 25 million instead 
of the nearly 10 million reported to the BLS. 

The daily total, it notes, is “a lot more 
than the U.S. casualty list in Vietnam.” The 
cost to workers is estimated at $1.5 billion 
a year in lost wages—plus another $600 mil- 
lion in medical expenses. The cost to the 
American economy is set at $6.8 billion. 

One of labor’s concerns is “occupational 
health hazards from chemicals and other 
Substances .. . harder to identify than con- 
ventional safety hazards.” The Oil, Chemi- 
cal, and Atomic Workers and the United 
Rubber Workers, among others, are pressing 
in collective bargaining for industry-labor 
research programs to identify and seek 
safeguards against such hazards. 


GRANTS-IN-AID FAVORED 


The struggle for stronger laws in this area 
went on without gain for years. There is less 
opposition to changes now, in part because 
the shock of the F: , W. Va., mine 
disaster which resulted in 78 fatalities. In- 
creased occupational health and safety pro- 
tection is considered almost a certainty in 
a matter of months. 

Labor wants the Daniels-Williams legisla- 
tion that would provide for federal-state 
regulations. The Secretary of Labor would 
be responsible for the administration of the 
program and for promulgating standards for 
enforcing regulations and for setting civil 
penalties for violations. States meeting cer- 
tain federal criteria—minimum standards 
set forth in the bill—would be certified by 
the Isbor secretary to carry out the provi- 
sions of the act within the state, with grants 
in-aid from the federal government. 

The administration has its own bill and 
is seeking union support for it as a “com- 
promise” providing for establishment of an 
independent agency with administrative 
powers, instead of giving authority to the 
Labor Department. So far labor has balked 
at this, calling it “a watered-down version” 
of health-and-safety legislation that would 
“break down the regulatory processes and 
decisionmaking into too many Independent 
elements” to work effectively. 

The Chamber of Commerce and business 
favorite is the Steiger bill. It would esta- 
blish an independent health and safety board 
to set standards, provide for the labor sec- 
retary to carry out inspections and an out- 
side commission to make judgments on the 
results of the inspections. In the chamber’s 
view the bill would refrain from safety re- 
quirements which would put an employer 
in jeopardy for “something he Knows noth- 
ing about.” It would permit plants to be 
closed only by federal court order and pen- 
alties to be set on a basis of each infraction. 


[From Newsday, Aug. 29, 1970] 
‘THE FACTORIES AND SHOPs ARE ENVIRONMENTS, 


Too 
(By Stewart Udall) 

Of all the environments inhabited by 
Americans, the places where 80,000,000 of 
us work and spend half our waking hours 
are among the most lethal. The blue collar 
employe, in particular, merits hazardous duty 
pay. He is surrounded by unsafe machines. 
Toxic substances often seep into his lungs 
and bloodstream. He may die of job-induced 
cancer, metal poisoning, quick crushing or 
slow suffocation from lung disease. 

In short, the blue collar worker suffers 
from an environmental neglect that is over- 
whelming. Industry seldom treats him with 
adequate care. His union, when it nego- 
tiates for his health and safety, rarely wins 
full safeguards. State compensation boards 
seem unmoved by his working conditions. 


Environmental groups, above all, act as 
if the blue collar worker did not exist. Their 
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lack of concern for his workplace—their fail- 
ure even to recognize it as an environment— 
is the most glaring defect in their young 
movement. 

This defect can be remedied—and there is 
no more appropriate vehicle for doing so 
than the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
which will soon come to a floor vote in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. Inspired by 
Rep. Dominick V. Daniels of New Jersey, this 
is the most far-reaching work of environ- 
mental legislation (disguised as labor legis- 
lation) to come along in decades. It is vehe- 
mently opposed by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and other industrial groups, which 
have been waging a drumfire lobbying cam- 
paign against it. 

Environmentalists, however, seem nowhere 
in sight. Of the hundreds of environmental 
lobbying organizations in this country—or- 
ganizations which have sought and won la- 
bor support for air pollution, SST and wild- 
lands legislation—only Environmental Action 
of Washington, DC, has responded on this 
issue. 

Where are the environmentalists? Anthony 
Mazzocchi, legislative director of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers Union says: 
“The environmental groups are rightfully up 
in arms about air pollution in the Delaware 
Valley and oil slicks along the Gulf Coast, 
but they are blind to the places where 
28,000,000 blue collar employes earn a liv- 
ing. They think the ‘environment’ ns out 
there in the trees. They really don’t believe 
industry is killing its workers.” 

Last year, partly because of unhealthy and 
unsafe industrial environments, 14,500 work- 
ing Americans died from on-the-job acci- 
dents or illness. Millions more suffered from 
job-related diseases or impairments. Approx- 
imately 25,000,000—nearly a third of the work 
force—were seriously injured. 

The negligence behind the death, disease 
and injury toll is shocking. In the states to- 
day there are 1,600 occupational health and 
safety inspectors and 2,800 game wardens, 
Elk and deer are better protected than work- 
ing men and women. 

Nobody has adequately measured the scope 
of this scandal. “The occasional man who is 
crushed by heavy equipment becomes a sta- 
tistic,” says Mazzocchi, “but the man who 
withers away with cancer, emphysema or 
brain damage does not.” Steelworkers die of 
sulfur dioxide poisoning. Cobblers, painters 
and dry cleaners die from benzene vapors. 
Asbestos workers die of lung cancer. Ma- 
chinists lose their hearing and inhale lung- 
shredding slivers of metal. Textile workers 
are killed by the particles of lint they 
breathe. How many become victims? No- 
body counts. 

The workplace is an environmental dis- 
aster partly because employers find it less 
costly to pay modest compensation fees than 
to monitor lethal substances, install safe 
equipment and otherwise treat workers with 
care. Only 500 of all 6,500 industrial chemi- 
cals now in use have been tested and given 
safe tolerance levels. In some states, fatal or 
disabling diseases such as asbestosis are not 
even compensable. Existing compensation 
laws pay workers or their widows only a tiny 
fraction of the income lost through incapac- 
itation or death. Says Gary Sellers, a work 
environment specialist with the Center for 
Study of Responsive Law: “This system gives 
employers a license to commit mayhem and 
manslaughter.” 

In a bold departure from all previous labor 
legislation, the Daniels bill would: 

Impose on industry the “general duty” of 
furnishing workers “a place of employment 
which is safe and healthful.” 

Empower the Secretary of Labor to set na- 
tionwide health and safety standards for 
work environments. 

Call for unannounced federal inspections 
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of workplaces and prompt disclosure of the 
findings to workers. 

Authorize the Secretary of Labor to im- 
pose fines and seek court action against em- 
ployers who violate the “general duty” or 
specific standards. 

Permit the Secretary of Labor to close 

down all or part of any plant where workers 
are in ‘imminent danger” of injury or dis- 
ease. 
Direct the secretary of health, education 
and welfare to publish a list of all known or 
potentially toxic substances—including those 
whose analysis is specifically requested by 
workers. 

Allow employes to refuse work, without 
loss of pay, in areas where toxic substances 
are found at dangerous concentrations. 

The poisons that menace workers inside 
our factories inevitably foul the outside en- 
vironment—and only then are they recog- 
nized as “pollution.” When arsenic powder 
is spilled inside a Monsanto chemical plant 
in Illinois, says one worker, “Why, we just 
hose down the room where the spill is and 
it. goes into the sewer and on out into the 
river.” 

This is one more reason—beyond safe- 
guarding the lives and livelihood of millions 
of workers—why the Daniels bill is sorely 
needed, It is heading for a crucial floor vote 
amid stiff opposition from industry. It may 
well go down to defeat. 

Environmentalists have only a few weeks 
to wake up and act. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 1, 1970] 
DANGER ON THE JOB 


Every day men and women go to work and 
lose their lives or suffer crippling injuries. 
Every year nearly a half-million workers 
come down with job-related illnesses of vary- 
ing duration and severity. Approximately two 
million persons suffer from chronic diseases 
picked up from their work. 

The “black lung” of the coal miners is the 
best known, but there are many other occu- 
pational diseases, such as the “brown lung” 
of the textile workers who breathe cotton 
dust, the radiation-related diseases of those 
who work with uranium and other more ob- 
scure and exotic ailments. 

The struggles to enact workmen’s compen- 
sation laws and to achieve health and safety 
standards in industry were fought and won 
so long ago that it comes as a surprise that 
these problems are still the subject of con- 
troversy. But as with other battles won in 
the past, complacency gradually creeps in. 

The irony is that virtually all of today’s 
occupational diseases and most of the acci- 
dents could be avoided if the necessary time, 
money and equipment were invested in pre- 
venting them. Dr. Irving J. Selikoff, Pro- 
fessor of Preventive Medicine at the City 
University of New York, told a Senate sub- 
committee of many industrial health mea- 
sures devised in recent decades but not put 
fully into effect. 

A year ago President Nixon proposed new 
legislation in this field. Democratic-con- 
trolled committees in Congress have now 
written more aggressive and comprehensive 
bills than the one the Administration pro- 
posed. The House Labor Committee last 
month approved on almost a straight party- 
line vote a measure by Representative 
Daniels of New Jersey, which is expected to 
be voted on in the House next month. A 
somewhat similar bill is taking shape in the 
Senate Labor Committee. 

Some of the differences between the Ad- 
ministration bill and the Congressional ver- 
sions are open to compromise. But experi- 
ence has shown that Federal standards are 
necessary and, if they are to be effective, 
Federal inspectors must have the authority 
to assess civil penalties and to close a plant 
temporarily if an overwhelming peril exists. 
In addition to the human suffering and 
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anxiety involved, avoidable hazards and ill- 
nesses in industry are a waste of economic 
resources which the nation can no longer 
tolerate. 


THE ELEMENTARY AND SECOND- 
ARY EDUCATION ACT: 5 YEARS 
LATER 


(Mr. asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, September 
23 marks the fifth anniversary of the 
first implementation of the historic Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965—Public Law 89-10. On that day, 5 
years ago, President Johnson signed into 
law the first appropriation act which 
made the ESEA a reality instead of a 
dream. Federal dollars, almost a billion 
of them, began to flow to the Nation’s 
hard-pressed rural and urban school sys- 
tems. 

Now, 5 year later, memories have faded 
and the underlying thrust of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
has dimmed from view. A new group of 
administrators at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Office of Education has taken over the 
reins of governing this and other edu- 
cational programs. Much of what the 
Congress had in mind when it enacted 
the ESEA is either unknown to or for- 
gotten by this new generation of ad- 
ministrators. Many of the crucial objec- 
tives of the ESEA, consequently, are not 
given the attention or the care they de- 
serve, 

Now, Dr. Samuel Halperin, formerly 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Legisla- 
tion in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has recalled in writ- 
ing the important assumptions and ex- 
pectations underlying the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. In 
so doing he not only sets the historical 
record straight but also helps to rekindle 
our dedication to the education of the 
disadvantaged, to educational innova- 
tion, to equality of educational opportu- 
nity, and to the other key objectives of 
the ESEA, 

Because I believe that my colleagues 
will enjoy reading his article and that 
educational administrators may learn 
much from it, I include Dr. Halperin’s 
article at this point in the RECORD: 

ESEA: Five Years LATER 
(By Samuel Halperin) 

If birthday candles burn on September 23 
in celebration of the fifth anniversary of the 
first appropriation bill for the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, it is hard to 
imagine where. Not among the ranks of fed- 
eral budget-makers and top policy-makers, 
many of whom seem to doubt that the Act 
is “cost-effective.” Not among educators, 
many of whom accept its funds but com- 
plain of excessive red-tape and bureaucracy 
in order to obtain relatively little federal 
money. Not among the embittered parents of 
ghetto children. most of whom have seen 
precious little change for the better in the 
quality of their children’s education. Not 
even among the Congressional liberals who 


were the Act’s most dedicated advocates but 
who are now embarrassed by the critics and 


1 Public Law 89-199. 
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seem unable to counter with dramatic suc- 
cess stories made possible by ESEA. 

Yet, five years ago, the nation’s press, most 
of the Congress, and top educational spokes- 
men hailed President Johnson's signing of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act as 
@ “social breakthrough” of the first magni- 
tude. After a century of failure to pass major 
school aid bills, a “down payment” of a bil- 
lion, dollars was delivered—more help in a 
single year than in the entire 189-life of the 
Republic. 

That euphoria of 1965 has now given way 
to grim soul-searching and not a few re- 
criminations. As if to write off most recent 
education legislation, President Nixon's re- 
cent Message on Education Reform 
a major new criterion for judging federal 
school aid programs: “What do the children 
learn?” 

It is difficult to quarrel with that state- 
ment as an ultimate test for federal expend- 
itures. But lest we fall prey to the slogans of 
the moment or, worse yet, compound error 
by failing to learn from the past, it may be 
useful to recall the assumptions underlying 
ESEA when it was developed and enacted five 
years ago. 

THE POLITICAL IMPERATIVE: “PASS A BILL!" 


Unlike 1970, when some $10 billion in an- 
nual federal outlays are authorized, the stark 
problem facing ESEA’s authors in 1964 was 
how to get any kind of major school aid bill 
enacted. Consequently, the place to begin an 
understanding of ESEA is with the recogni- 
tion of the heavy legacy of conflict and de- 
feat resulting from 100 years of abortive 
federal efforts to aid the schools. Much of the 
Congress, both intellectually and politically, 
was committed to school aid. Yet premoni- 
tions of doom dogged policy-makers contem- 
plating the possibility of large-scale federal 
financing of the schools. ESEA's founding 
fathers had a keen sense of history, and they 
were painfully aware that the federal aid 
proposition had, in Robert Bendiner’s words, 
“been beaten down in every way known to 
parliamentary man.” Having passed the Sen- 
ate seven times and the House twice since the 
1960's, a large-scale school aid measure had 
yet to reach the President’s desk for signa- 
ture. 

The first task of the Administration's leg- 
islative team, then, was to devise a bill which 
was politically viable, Politicians needed as- 
surance that the aid to education issue would 
not create yet another bruising battle on the 
church-state, desegregation, or “equitable” 
distribution formula issues—the three tradi- 
tional obstructions to federal aid bills. They 
also needed leadership to assert that the time 
was finally at hand to establish a permanent 
federal role in the improvement of the na- 
tion’s schools. 

To this overreaching political objective, 
based on the now-respectable assumption 
that school problems would not be solved 
unless the federal government did its part, 
much of what our changing value system to- 
day considers educationally important was 
submerged. “Getting the law on the books” 
was the objective uniting perhaps the widest 
constellation of interest groups ever assem- 
bled on a domestic issue. In the spirit of 
“Consensus Politics” which then dominated 
Washington, legislative success in important 
new social areas—like school aid, Medicare, 
and civil rights—was taken as a valid end in 
itself. In time, one reasoned, the legislative 
process would remedy any imperfections or 
omissions in the original ESEA concept. Andy 
Biemiller, chief lobbyist for the politically po- 
tent AFL-CIO, said bluntly what most ESEA 
backers were thinking: 

“Let’s get started . and get a bill 
through here, and begin to get some money 
into our school systems where we now know 
it is badly needed, and then we can take 
another good look and get closer to the goal 
that both you and I want; and we make no 
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bones about it, that we want a general edu- 
cation dill.” 

In hindsight, some have said that the 
overwhelming Democratic Congressional ma- 
jority won in the 1964 landslide should have 
enabled the Johnson Administration to take 
its time, to develop a “more workable” stat- 
ute. Yet all those involved with ESEA recall 
vividly the periodic waves of near-panic 
which accompanied the bill's hurried passage 
through the legislative mills: this or that 
key educational group was rumored to be 
departing from the coalition; the church- 
state compromise was about to become un- 
glued; pending court cases were about to be 
decided which could wreck the tenuous po- 
litical alliance; this or that influential Mem- 
ber of the Congress was going to denounce 
one of the bill's major compromise sections, 
etc. And so, from its introduction on Janu- 
ary 12 to its signing only 89 days later, on 
April 11, 1965, no effort was spared to speed 
ESEA to the President's desk. (No wonder 
some critics called it “The Railroad Act of 
1965!") If there were lingering doubts about 
the efficacy of any of the bill's features, they 
would have to be deferred until the principle 
of federal aid was first firmly established. 


FIRST PRIORITY: THE DISADVANTAGED 


While ESEA's prime objective constituted 

& political “first,” its second was no less am- 
bitious: to begin the tedious task of making 
the mammoth American educational system 
(then 29,000 districts, 123,000 schools, 2 mil- 
lion teachers) more responsive to the need 
for overall educational change. Above all, the 
Act called for a better deal for the disad- 
vantaged. 
Title I, which provides aid to school dis- 
tricts with concentrations of children from 
low-income families, has always commanded 
the lion’s share of Congressional and public 
attention. In fact, the allocation of a billion 
dollars in the first year—far surpassing any 
school aid bill ever proposed—was a Texas- 
sized gesture specifically designed to capture 
the popular imagination. In each of the sev- 
eral extensions and large-scale revisions of 
ESEA since 1965, Title I continued to be in 
the spotlight. 

As much as any other act of government, 
Title I characterizes the nation’s commit- 
ment to eliminating the educational deficits 
of the young. Nothing has changed more 
dramatically from pre-1965 to today than the 
national dialogue over Title I. Then the issue 
was: “Is it a proper federal responsibility to 
pump money into slum schools?” 

Today the only real question seems to be: 
“Is Title I working? Can federal aid, in fact, 
make a difference in the lives of kids? In- 
deed, are the children learning?” 

Erroneously regarded by many of its back- 
ers aS a general aid program, Title I was 
actually something new in federal aid stat- 
utes: the broadest type of categorical aid 
ever devised for elementary and secondary 
schools, Its major thrust was toward dis- 
covering ways to educate the “category” 
called disadvantaged children. But local edu- 
cational judgments, weighed and approved 
by state authorities, were given almost com- 
plete reign. 

In this spirit, more than pork-barrel pol- 
itics underlay the Administration's decision 
to provide funds to more than 90 percent of 
the nation’s school districts. Not all such 
districts lacked the fiscal capacity to raise 
their own funds. Rather, by earmarking fed- 
eral funds for the exclusive use of the edu- 
cationally disadvantaged, it was hoped that 
all schools would embark quickly upon a new 
era of concern for the underprivileged. The 
Act’s central task of “public education” could 
not be trusted to the indefinite workings of 
a so-called general aid, tax credit or revenue- 
sharing bill. Instead, using the lure of cate- 
gorical federal money, the Johnson Admin- 
istration hoped to see school bureaucracies 
rethink their priorities and put educationally 
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disadvantaged children at the forefront of 
the schools’ concern. 

ESEA was part of a team effort. The Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, passed the previous 
summer, would aid the young outside the 
formal “power structure’—through Head- 
start, Community Action, Job Corps, Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, VISTA, and the like. 

By design, the “educational establishment” 
would be prodded into action by OEO-fi- 
nanced “outside competition.” Title I, on the 
other hand, would undertake the far more 
difficult task of rejuvenating the schools 
from within. In theory, then, the War on 
Poverty would be waged on several fronts 
simultaneously. 

However, Title I's concept of extra help 
for the poor ran against the grain of Amer- 
ican educational tradition which held that 
all children were to be treated equally, that 
school resources were to be divided equally, 
and that the job of the educator was to serve 
his students even-handedly. Even among 
some liberals who had recently discovered 
“The Other America," the concept of com- 
pensatory programs for the “disadvantaged” 
or the “culturally deprived" grated on the 
ears, smacked of “special treatment.” 

Reluctance to embrace compensatory edu- 
cation programs was difficult enough to 
overcome; what compounded the problem 
was a sheer lack of lore and know-how about 
them. Today's curricular materials, special 
research efforts, and evidences of profes- 
sional concern—Jjournals, seminars, training 
courses, etc.—no matter how inadequate they 
may ultimately prove, were almost non- 
existent in 1964-1965. Indeed, as the House 
and Senate Committee Reports (drafted with 
the aid of the Administration) indicated, no 
one in America knew exactly how to reach 
and teach the culturally deprived youngsters 
of the urban slums and rural depressed areas. 
Consequently, the committees suggested to 
educators literally fifty different types of 
programs which might conceivably improve 
the quality of life, as well as the formal 
education program, of the children of the 
poor. 

Why not use federal money, asked the 
Congress, for “supplemental health and food 
services,” “educational summer camps,” “af- 
terschool study centers,” “scheduling of con- 
certs, dramas, and lectures; mobile art ex- 
hibits and libraries,” etc. 

In the level sunlight of 1970 much of 
this seems terribly naive to many an on- 
looker Yet there was, in the “era of good 
feeling" of 1965, a widespread belief that 
educators did want “to do right” and, given 
the funds for which they longed, would in 
time discover how to strengthen the system 
from within. There were then few cynics 
(now called “realists”) to question whether 
dollars would, in fact, make a difference; 
the system simply craved dollars, especially 
dollars for the poor and dollars to stimulate 
innovation. There were then scarcely any 
“system engineers” to insist that the only 
way to judge federal aid programs was by 
how much kids improved their ability to 
read and write. These were concerns whose 
time had not yet come. 


THE BIRTHPANGS OF ACCOUNTABILITY 


One exception, by its uncommonness, 
helps to illuminate the actual state of af- 
fairs of that time. Phrases like “account- 
ability,” “performance requirements,” “edu- 
cational achievement output,” and the like 
are stock-in-trade rhetoric today. But al- 
most no one in Washington voiced such no- 
tions during the period when ESEA was be- 
ing developed and enacted. Those who 
dreamed of effective measurements of educa- 
tional achievement laid their dreams aside 
in order to pass a school aid bill; the charge 
of “federal control of education” had to be 
avoided. 

“A notable exception was freshman Sena- 
tor Robert F. Kennedy, whose national 
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eminence made him impossible to ignore. 
Almost as soon as ESEA reached Capitol Hill, 
Mr. Kennedy let it be known to HEW that, 
unlike most of his colleagues in the Con- 
gress, he had scant confidence in the abil- 
ity or motivation of educators to serve the 
poor. From Commissioner of Education 
Francis Keppel he won ready agreement that 
“the school system itself has created an edu- 
cationally deprived system.” Of Mr. Keppel 
and HEW Secretary Celebrezze he inquired 
rhetorically: 

“Would you not agree, that one of the 
really great problems we have in the coun- 
try, being blunt about it, is the school boards 
of some of these communities, in some of 
these states, and the commissioners of edu- 
cation in some of the states, that they are 
just not going to take the necessary steps to 
deal with the problem?” ca 

Mr. Celebrezze’s response—“That is the 
price of democracy”—received Kennedy’s 
tart retort: “It may be the price of democ- 
racy but we don't have to accept it.” 

Kennedy’s impatience with “the educa- 
tional establishment” did not end there, He 
conditioned his subsequent support for pas- 
sage of the ESEA upon good-faith Admin- 
istration efforts to hold educators responsive 
to their constituencies and to make educa- 
tional achievement the touchstone of suc- 
cess in judging ESEA. 

After receiving the Senator’s ultimatum, 
the HEW legislative team worked intently 
with Mr. Kennedy’s Legislative Assistant, 
Adam Walinsky, to develop the first primi- 
tive legislative requirement in history which 
would hold educators accountable for edu- 
cational progress under federally-funded 
programs. Section 105(a)(6) of the ESEA 
was drafted requiring the States to adopt 
“effective procedures, including provision 
for appropriate objective measurements of 
educational achievement ... for evaluating 
at least annually the effectiveness of the 
programs in meeting the special educational 
needs of culturally deprived children.” This 
and other Kennedy-inspired provisions, such 
as a watchdog National Advisory Council on 
the Education of Disadvantaged Children 
and Section 105(9): “effective procedures 
.-. for acquiring and disseminating to teach- 
ers and administrators significant informa- 
tion derived from educational research, 
demonstration and similar projects, and for 
adopting, where appropriate, promising edu- 
cational practices developed through such 
projects” were then carried by the Admin- 
istration to the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and introduced by friendly 
Congressmen. 

All of this was done by the Administra- 
tion and its backers with great fear and 
trembling; fear that opponents of the bill 
would find ammunition for their charge that 
ESEA represented unwarranted federal con- 
trol over local school districts; trembling 
that pro-ESEA educational lobbies would 
break with the Administration on the same 
issue. Yet Senator Kennedy’s language sür- 
vived and a tenuous beginning at accounta- 
bility was at least possible. 

The subsequent history of these fiedgling 
provisions for evaluation and dissemination 
is not encouraging to those who believe in 
the power of federal legislative dicta to 
change human behavior rapidly. The re- 
sponse of much of the educational com- 
munity varied from “We already have too 
much evaluation” to “Nobody knows how to 
do educational evaluation” to “Years will be 
required until anybody can do it.” (At about 
the same time the Administration was ex- 
pending thousands of man-hours attempting 
to keep afioat the now-respectable National 
Assessment of Education, a large-scale test- 
ing project which had been launched by 
Commissioner Keppel: and several of the 
foundations in the face of much educator 
outcry.) The emotionally charged battle cry 
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“Federal control!” intimidated the Office of 
Education from meaningful efforts to find 
out what worked in education and how these 
successes could be disseminated to the coun- 
try at large. Years would have to elapse 
before a climate of sufficient concern could 
be generated to begin in earnest the task 
of discovering what difference federal dol- 
lars make in the lives of children. 


THE THEME OF REFORM 


As we have seen, a major objective of ESEA 
was to give educators the fiscal tools and 
the national encouragement which, most ob- 
servers then believed, were required to focus 
attention on schooling in the slums and to 
wage a meaningful war on educational ne- 
glect. The notion of assessing federal progress 
by measuring academic achievement (‘pupil 
output”) had hardly dawned in Washing- 
ton. Yet it would be unfair to characterize 
ESEA’s founding fathers as thinking that 
“money alone would solve all. problems.” 

On the contrary, ESEA’s authors believed 
that the educational system was non-respon- 
sive and stody, Their solution was to buy 
educational reform; “Mad money” from 
Washington would stimulate educational 
change. Indeed, despite all of the public at- 
tention surrounding Title I of ESEA, with 
its emphasis on one neglected segment of 
the educational system, it was really the 
theme of reform which dominated the con- 
cerns of ESEA's authors, From the 1964 Task 
Force on Education, chaired by John W. 
Gardner, to the Office of Education’s nine 
mid-1965 regional “road shows” set up to 
publicize the new Act, the federal commit- 
ment to educational change was paramount. 

The “buying of reform” dictated other, 
lesser-known parts of ESEA: to the clearly 
documented state of neglect of the nation’s 
school libraries, Title II respond with sup- 
port for the purchase of textbooks and school 
instructional materials, In the view of that 
time, books and teaching aids were not re- 
garded as “frills” to adorn the schools but 
as indispensable tools to raise the quality of 
learning for all children, Not incidentally, 
Title II also firmly cemented private edu- 
cators’ support of ESEA by ensuring equal 
access to instructional materials by both 
public and private school children. 

Title IIT, a conception of the Gardner Task 
Force, complemented the overall strategy of 
reform by calling for a broadly-based coali- 
tion among educators and every other type 
of community educational resource—univer- 
sities, museums, orchestras, galleries, parks, 
etc, The schools were to be a partner in a 
consortium of inspired laymen and profes- 
sionals who, together, would apply their 
talents to the education not merely of chil- 
dren but the community’s adults as well. 

The best minds and talents of the com- 
munity would be harnessed for the common 
good; the “closed corporation of education- 
ists” would be cracked by the infusion of 
fresh ideas and new perspectives; concrete 
expression would be given to Commissioner 
Keppel's dictum: “Education is too important 
to be left solely to the educators.” 

In the view of some reformers, the demise 
of this program of Supplementary Centers 
and Services was sealed at the outset. To 
protect itself on church-state grounds, the 
Congress insisted that Title III programs be 
operated solely by local public schools, in- 
stead of by community corporations in which 
the schools would be only a partner and not 
the master. Two years later, the “educa- 
tional anti-establishment” was further de- 
pressed when approval of Title III projects 
was turmed over completely to the States. 
Whatever theoretical virtues might have been 
inherent in the award of grants on the basis 
of “a national competition in the market- 
place of new educational ideas” now became 
moot. Educational reformers washed their 
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hands of what had been proudly hailed as 
the “dream title.” 

Title IV of ESEA authorized the construc- 
tion of a national network of Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratories to perform better basic 
research and to introduce into the classroom 
quickly the effective results of that work. 
(The rhetoric used in urging the Act's pas- 
sage in 1965 is echoed strongly in President 
Nixon’s 1970 Message on Education Reform. 
Apparently, fear of a large federal R&D effort 
in education has faded even if support for 
such an effort has not yet become politically 
irresistible.) 

Concurrently, educational research grants 
were to be vastly increased with a view to- 
ward involving non-education academics 
and other talented “outsiders” in the work 
of the schools. The lengthy task of inducing 
social and physical scientists and experts in 
the humanities to abandon their traditional 
aloofness to the work of the “pedagogues” 
was clearly the underlying thrust of this 
ESEA title. 


MAKING THE STATE MACHINERY WORK 


The theme of reform and revitalization 
was given @ special prominence by another 
objective of ESEA’s authors: the commit- 
ment to improve federal-state educational 
relations, through a massive build-up of 
state educational agencies. Almost single- 
handedly, Commissioner Keppel convinced 
the executive branch that Washington's 
educational bureaucracy could not and 
should not be the operating focus for most 
federal programs. State departments of edu- 
cation, generally weak and understaffed, 
needed federal aid if they were to be able 
to shoulder their vast new responsibilities 
under the ESEA. 

Title V and other earmarked funds were 
included in ESEA to greatly enlarge and, 
hopefully, strengthen state educational 
leadership. In some states, as much as 70 
percent of all state department personnel 
were soon federally financed in the expecta- 
tion that these new educational cadres 
would exercise the judgment required of 
them in approving some 20,000 local district 
plans under Title I, the state library plans 
under Title II, and in giving advice and 
technical assistance to the thousands of 
consortia-based plans under Title IIL 
Prodded by federal dollars, the states would 
have to “measure up” in unprecedented 
fashion. 


MONEY AND TIME: THE WORK OF A GENERATION 


But reform was more than a theme 
throughout ESEA. The Act’s authors also be- 
lieved that change would be a very lengthy 
and expensive undertaking. Congressional 
and public opinion had been electrified by 
President Johnson’s unprecedented commit- 
ment of $114 billion to the improvement of 
education in 1965-66. Yet virtually everyone 
connected with the legislation was convinced 
that the ambitious goals of ESEA would re- 
quire years and annual appropriations at 
least 3 to 10 times greater than those of the 
first year. 

One important meeting at the Budget Bu- 
reau in late 1964 sheds light on what was 
on the minds of ESEA’s founding fathers. 
There, HEW representatives were amazed to 
learn that their traditionally skeptical, if 
not penurious, colleagues in the Bureau, were 
critical of the proposed Title I formula be- 
cause it didn’t spend enough money! By 
limiting payments on behalf of children 
from families with incomes under $2000, Title 
I would cost “only” slightly over a billion 
dollars. Even raising the family income factor 
to $3000 or $4000 would not provide the na- 
tion’s schools with the minimum 5 to 10 
billion dollars which was then believed re- 
quired to make a meaningful impact upon 
the lumbering educational system. Conse- 
quently, the Budget Bureau designed, and 
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the Congress subsequently enacted, a special 
“incentive grant” program. This add-on fea- 
ture was deliberately designed to stimulate 
state and local effort and to spend many 
hundreds of millions of federal dollars over 
and above the regular Title I formula, then 
projected to grow to appropriations of $3—4 
billion by 1968-69. 

Then, to the chagrin of its authors and 
backers, the distant cloud of Viet Nam grew 
to behemoth proportions. Budget deficits and 
inflation took over center stage from the 
schools and from America’s year-old “un- 
conditional war against poverty.” As a result, 
the nation’s appropriation of $1.3 billion for 
Title Tin 1970 is, in real purchasing power, 
actually less than Title I's fiscal 1966 appro- 
priation. (Per pupil expenditures under Title 
I, in fact, have fallen sharply over the years: 
from $213 in fiscal 1966 to $178 in fiscal 1971.) 

Budget Bureau and HEW projections for 
Title III of ESEA were even more ambitious: 
over a billion dollars by the early 1970’s (as 
contrasted with an actual appropriation in 
1970 of only $116.4 million). The point is 
simply that in 1964-65 there may have been 
many illusions, but about the cost and 
time required for change, very few. 


INTERSTATE EQUALIZATION 


Yet another objective of ESEA’s authors 
was that of channeling federal funds to low- 
income regions of the country and to our 
harassed big cities, without proportional aid 
to most high-income communities. Aware 
that previous federal aid bills had foundered 
on the rocks of this “equalization” issue, 
ESEA’s authors steered clear of traditional 
aid formulae, Instead, they devised a series 
of ingredients in Title I which provided both 
the needy South and the North's great cities 
with proportionally greater assistance than 
any bill proposed before (or since) ESEA. 

After enactment, the distinguished econ- 
omist Murray Weidenbaum, now Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, concluded from 
his studies that Title I: 

Is a highly progressive program .. . tend- 
ing to lessen regional income differentials 
... it appears to be more oriented to direct- 
ing funds to low-income regions, even more 
effectively than pure income transfer pay- 
ments such as public assistance. .. . 

“Government expenditures on education— 
with their heavy orientation to investment in 
human beings—may be considered in an 
even more favorable light vis-a-vis the more 
traditional welfare and income maintenance 
programs. This may become increasingly the 
case when it is realized that the new type 
of federal aid to education contributes both 


to the anti-poverty efforts, by channeling 
funds into low-income areas, and to raising 
the economic potential of the nation by in- 
creasing the productivity of its present and 
future labor force.” 


In the last years of the Johnson Admin- 


istration, too, support for Title I rested 
more on its merits as an equalizing vehicle 
than as a proven instrument of educational 
improvement. 


EASING THE PAIN OF DESEGREGATION 


Finally, the architects of ESEA harbored 
yet another expectation about ESEA: they 
saw it as a potent lever for inducing south- 
ern school districts to undertake quick and 
“cooperative” school integration. Just as 
ESEA was seen as the in-school comple- 
ment to the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, so it was believed to be the “sugar 
solvent” which could break the log-jam on 
desegregation, as mandated by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. Under Title I alone, hun- 
dreds of southern school districts would re- 
ceive an increment to their total operating 
budget of as much as 50 percent (Congress 
limited this payment to 30 percent in the 
first year). Administration leaders expected 
that southern school districts would be in- 
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duced to desegregate faster in order to be 
eligible for such windfall funds. 

In this expectation, as in the others enu- 
merated above, only careful historical re- 
search can ascertain whether, in fact, the 
availability of federal funds hastened the 
pace of southern school desegregation. But 
it is amply clear that, by judicious display 
of county-by-county fund distribution 
tables, the White House was able to garner 
greater southern support for ESEA than 
for any school aid bill since the Brown deci- 
sion of 1954. 

In sum, ESEA was designed to achieve a 
number of distinct objectives: establish 
firmly the principle of federal aid to the 
schools; begin reform of the entire fabric of 
American education; redirect educational 
priorities to put the disadvantaged at the 
head of the class; provide sorely needed 
funds, particularly to the nation’s poor rural 
areas and overburdened cities; strengthen 
federal-state educational relations by build- 
ing up state departments of education; and 
speed the pace of school desegregation in 
the South. 

Such is the context of expectations in 
which ESEA was born. The validity of these 
original objectives is still worth pondering 
even while we share the historical perspec- 
tive (or charity) of the President’s Coun- 
sellor, Danie] P. Moynihan, when he summed 
up recent experience under compensatory 
education programs: 

“By and large, these programs have not 
achieved what was hoped for them. It is 
not to say they could not and that they don’t 
achieve some things, but on balance, this 
subject has turned out to be more compli- 
cated than we had understood or thought, 
and there was no way to learn this except 
to try.” 

Learning by trying is what ESEA was all 
about. On its fifth birthday in 1970 one 
wonders if ESEA has yet had a fair trial. 


HEARINGS ON LIBRARY SERVICES 
AND CONSTRUCTION ACT AMEND- 
MENTS 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to announce 
that the Select Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, which I chair, will hold hearings 
on Thursday, September 10, on amend- 
ments to the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act. 

This legislation, which was initially 
passed in 1964, has been extremely im- 
portant in expanding public library serv- 
ices throughout the country, supporting 
new library construction, and promoting 
interlibrary cooperative networks. 

Witnesses at the September 10 hear- 
ings will include: Burton E. Lamkin, As- 
sociate Commissioner for Libraries and 
Educational Technology, U.S. Office of 
Education; Keith Doms, director of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia; and Carl- 
ton Rochell, director of the Public Lib- 
rary of Atlanta. 

Also scheduled are State librarians 
Helen Miller of Idaho and Roger Mc- 
Donough of New Jersey, and library 
trustees Alex Allain of Louisiana and 
Margaret Warden of Montana. 

The hearings, which are open to the 
public, will be held in room 2175 of the 
Rayburn House Office Building at 9:45 
a.m. 
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HEARINGS SCHEDULED ON LEGIS- 
LATION TO ESTABLISH KENDALL 
SCHOOL AS DEMONSTRATION 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, September 11, the Select Subcom- 
mittee on Education will hold hearings on 
H.R. 18766, introduced by the distin- 
guished gentlemen from New York (Mr. 
Carey), and related bills, which would 
establish a demonstration elementary 
school for the deaf at Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D.C. 

The school to be established under Mr. 
Carey’s bill would be an expansion of the 
present Gallaudet School for the Deaf on 
the Gallaudet campus and would serve as 
@ working demonstration center where 
learning problems of the deaf could be 
dealt with on a day-by-day basis and 
where new techniques, media, materials, 
and technology could be readily observed. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to take this 
opportunity to salute Congressman 
Carey for his initiative in bringing this 
significant measure to the attention of 
Congress. All of his colleagues in Con- 
gress know HUGH CAREY as one of the best 
friends of handicapped persons in the 
Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, our witnesses for the Sep- 
tember 11 hearing are: Dr. Edward Mer- 
rill, Jr., president of Gallaudet College; 
the Very Reverend John Hourihan, ex- 
ecutive director of the Mt. Carmel Guild 
in Newark, N.J.; Thomas Coleman, ex- 
ecutive director of the National Associa- 
tion of Hearing and Speech Agencies; 
Fred Schrieber, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf; Alfred 
Cranwill from the Council of Organiza- 
tions Serving the Deaf; and Mr. Barbara 
Stevens, a teacher and graduate of the 
present Kendall School; and David Den- 
ton, superintendent of Maryland School 
for the Deaf. 

Hearings will be held at 9:45 a.m. in 
room 2261 of the Rayburn House Office 
Building. 


AIRCRAFT HIJACKING 

(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my able colleague, GERALD R. 
Forp, for his remarks on the shocking 
international hijacking in Jordan. 

This is a very personal situation to me 
since more that 20 of my constituents are 
victims of the hijacking. They are either 
incarcerated in a blistering-hot aircraft 
parked on a desert runway outside 
Amman, Jordan, or in an Amman hotel 
which has been subjected to shelling. 
This act of terrorism and piracy deeply 
worries me. And the welfare of the people 
held by the guerrillas greatly concerns 
me. 

I completely agree with the gentleman 
from Michigan, and I have proposed a 
solution to international hijacking to 
Secretary of State William Rogers and 
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Secretary General U Thant. I would like 
to share this proposal with my col- 
leagues: 

Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 

Secretary of State, 

Department of State, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: With each shocking saga of in- 
ternational hijacking of civilian aircraft, the 
danger of a total breakdown of a safe and 
reliable system of airline routes between na- 
tions become greater. 

At the present time, it is reported that 
more than 20 of my constituents are either 
incarcerated in a- blistering-hot aircraft 
parked on a desert runway outside Amman. 
Jordan, or in an Amman hotel which has 
been subjected to mortar fire. 

While we must concentrate current efforts 
on obtaining the safe return of the passen- 
gers and crews of the hijacked aircraft, we 
must not let this emergency pass without 
taking steps, far stronger and more positive 
than before, toward a long-term solution to 
the air piracy problem. 

In my analysis, the problem is centered on 
terrorist groups around the world who have 
some reliable assurance of immunity from 
punishment at certain ports of call. In the 
nations which offer this immunity, there is 
neither incentive or sanction to pursuade 
them to apprehend and punish these crim- 
inals. Neither the community of nations, the 
airlines, the pilots associations nor the 
United Nations have been able to come to 
any agreement on sanctions against the na= 
tions which have caused repeated breakdowns 
in the safety and reliability of civilian air 
travel. 

The key to any international effort to end 
air hijacking must be to force these host- 
nations to bear the responsibility for the acts 
of the terrorists who come to them for sanc- 
tuary. Mr. Jack Dempsey, National News Di- 
rector of Malrite Broadcasting Company, 
Rochester, New York, has suggested to me 
that our government and the United Na- 
tions should seek to establish an interna- 
tional mechanism which would automatical- 
ly suspend international air travel to or from 
any nation which offers sanctuary to a hi- 
jacker. After a minimum number of hours 
after the hijacked aircraft is landed and 
the passengers, crew and plane are not re- 
turned intact, the host nation would be sub- 
jected to a world-wide air boycott—permit- 
ting neither departures to nor arrivals from 
ports of call in that country. 

So that the highly-charged regional polit- 
ical questions could be resolved and com- 
promised within this sanction agreement, it 
should offer the host nation a choice as to 
where the hijackers should be brought to 
trial. 


If for political or other reasons the host- 
nation does not want to prosecute the pirates 
themselves, they would have the option of 
returning them to the nation over which 
the hijacking occurred, or to the nation 
whose airline was the victim of the attack. 
These and other details of the mechanism 
needed to trigger the sanctions could be 
worked out by the International Civilian 
Aviation Organization of the United Nations. 

I urge you as the highest foreign policy 
Official of our government to place extreme 
urgency on initiatives within and outside 
the United Nations to reach such an agree- 
ment. As long as the world remains disorga- 
nized with respect to hijackings, the only an- 
swer will be to give in to the capricious 
demands made by successful terrorists—and 
each time one of their demands is met, it 
will stimulate more and more dangerous hi- 
jackings and more and more unreasonable 
demands until a total breakdown of order 
is threatened. Already, one hijacker set free 
by Syria earlier this year has felt bold enough 
to hijack another aircraft. 
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In the absence of an effectual interna- 
tional sanction agreement, we should con- 
sider the temporary employment of armed 
guards on civilian aircraft, as well as more 
thorough airport search procedures. With- 
out such action, we will have little alterna- 
tive than to inform our citizens and those 
of other nations that they must travel at 
their own peril, with little guarantee of their 
safety or protection from terrorists. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Frank HORTON. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
There are more museums in the United 
States than any other nation in the 
world. In 1965 there were 4,595 museums 
in the United States with over 187 mil- 
lion reported visitors. France has 1,014 
museums, the United Kingdom 964, and 
the Soviet Union 937. 


RELIEVE POLICE OF CONSULATE 
PROTECTION 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to extend protection 
by the Executive Protection Service to 
foreign missions and consulates through- 
out the country. The Executive Protec- 
tion Service was established in March 
of this year as an adjunct to the White 
House Secret Service to give protection 
to foreign diplomatic missions in the 
District of Columbia, While this act has 
relieved the Washington police of their 
consulate protection duties, critically 
needed police manpower in other cities 
continues to be diverted to foreign diplo- 
matic mission guard duty. 

The drain on the police department’s 
manpower is a problem which particu- 
larly affects New York City’s 19th pre- 
cinct in my congressional district; the 
19th precinct extends from 59th Street 
to 89th Street on the East Side 
and includes the United Nations 
and most of the missions and con- 
sulates of the foreign delegations. As 
a result, New York taxpayers pay an 
estimated $1.57 million a year in salaries 
to 150 police officers guarding the mis- 
sions; the total cost of this service comes 
to $1.9 million a year. 

In addition, New York City suffers a 
loss in real estate taxes because of the 
consulates’ tax exempt status. Last year 
I introduced a bill, H.R. 8441, to provide 
reimbursement by the Federal Govern- 
ment for this revenue loss and for ex- 
penses incurred in providing police 
protection for officials and visiting 
dignitaries. 

The bill I am introducing today, H.R. 
19099, would go one step further. It 
would take out of the hands of the 
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metropolitan police departments the re- 
sponsibility for guarding the consulates, 
thus freeing the local police to protect 
the entire neighborhood. 

Mr. Speaker, not only are the people 
of New York bearing the burden of this 
service in tax dollars, but they are also 
suffering from a lack of protection for 
several hundred thousand people living 
and working in the 19th precinct. While 
policemen are performing guard duty at 
the foreign missions, there are few of- 
ficers left to patrol the neighborhood. 
This has resulted in spiraling crime 
rates placing the 19th precinct first in 
Manhattan in auto theft and second in 
burglary. Many stores now keep their 
doors locked during business hours be- 
cause of the threat of armed robbery, 
and many businesses and residents have 
been forced to hire private, but unarmed, 
security guards. 

Is it right that we place the burden 
of protecting foreign missions on the 
local governments? The whole country 
benefits from having the United Na- 
tions and the foreign consulates located 
in New York City—not just New York 
and surely not just the residents of the 
East Side of Manhattan; $2 million is but 
a small sum in the Federal budget, but 
a sizable amount for a city even as large 
as New York where local taxes are so 
high and the municipal dollar so short. 

Both policemen and local residents are 
unhappy about the use of police man- 
power at the consulates. Community 
Board No. 8 on the East Side has recom- 
mended that all police officers be with- 
drawn immediately from the consulates 
to create an emergency situation forcing 
the President to act. 

I urge, Mr. Speaker, that we not wait 
for an emergency situation to develop, 
but that instead we move to meet a re- 
sponsibility that rightfully belongs to the 
Federal Government. I hope that the 
Congress can take prompt and favorable 
action mandating that the Executive 
Protection Service extend its jurisdiction 
to all foreign diplomatic missions and 
consulates located in the United States. 

The text of the bill which my col- 
league from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) is 
cosponsoring with me, follows: 

HR. 19099 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
second sentence of section 202 of title 3, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out clauses (4) and (5) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “and (4) foreign diplomatic 
missions (including consulates) located in 
the United States, its territories, and pos- 
sessions.” 

(b) Section 203 (a) of title 3, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
words “as may be necessary but not exceed- 
ing eight hundred and fifty in number” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “as the Secretary 
of the Treasury determines is necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this chapter.” 


TEACHER’S DAY RESOLUTION 

(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, our teachers have a greater re- 
sponsibility than any other class of work- 
ers for the future attitudes and mores of 
our Nation. The members of this great 
profession are on the firing line, day 
in and day out, where the battle of minds 
is taking place. In this period of rapid 
social change and resulting friction, it is 
to our teachers that we assign the awe- 
some task of making sense out of the 
apparent chaos and arming our youth 
with the knowledge and values that will 
prepare them to assume the role of re- 
sponsible adults. 

Often they are asked to bear this re- 
sponsibility, and the prodigious labor 
that goes with it, under the worst possible 
conditions, working in overcrowded class- 
rooms, with inadequate equipment, with 
salaries that keep them one step ahead 
of the bill collector, harried with custo- 
dial and administrative chores, and often 
misunderstood and vilified by those who 
need a scapegoat on which to fix the 
blame for the problems our troubled 
youth is experiencing. 

In recognition of these facts, Mayor 
Ronald James of San Jose has proclaimed 
September 28, 1970, as “‘Teacher’s Day” 
in that city, and the Santa Clara County 
Board of Supervisors has done likewise 
for the county. The purposes of these 
proclamations are: 

To increase public awareness of the 
important responsibility of our teachers 
in formulating the ideals and goals of 
our young. 

To bring about understanding that the 
strengths and weaknesses of our Nation’s 
future leaders depend greatly on the 
mental, spiritual and leadership qualities 
of our teachers. 

To recognize publicly our appreciation 
of the many fine educational achieve- 
ments of our teachers. 

To recognize the many years of exact- 
ing training necessary for teachers to 
prepare for their profession. 

To encourage a greater understanding 
between our young and those responsible 
for helping to realize their ideals and 
goals, thus helping to bridge the appar- 
ent generation gap. 

This form of recognition, the setting 
aside of a special day to show our esteem 
for a special group, has its precedence in 
Mother's. Day, initiated in Philadelphia 
in 1908, and in Father’s Day, begun in 
Spokane, Wash., in 1910. 

The Teacher’s Day Committee of San 
Jose has proposed September 28 as 
“Teacher's Day” because it coincides 
with the birthdate of Confucius and has 
been celebrated by the Han people as 
Teacher’s Day for 20 centuries. I believe 
the date is entirely appropriate and the 
fact that it coincides with the birthdate 
of Confucius is in keeping with the spirit 
of understanding and cooperation to- 
ward which the human race is striving. 

Today I am introducing a resolution to 
establish September 28 as ‘“‘Teacher’s 
Day”—a day of national recognition for 
the most important profession in our 
society. I hope it will find prompt and 
unanimous approval among my col- 
leagues. 
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STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN M. MURPHY—INTRODUCING 
VINCENT THOMAS LOMBARDI NA- 
TIONAL CANCER RESEARCH PRO- 
GRAM 
(Mr. MURPHY of New York asked and 

was given permission to extend his re- 

marks at this point in the Record and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, Vincent Thomas Lombardi 
thrived on challenge. 

Whether on or off the field, Vince Lom- 
bardi had one overriding philosophy: 
Play hard, play fair, play to win. 

But Vincent Thomas Lombardi lost 
his most important battle last Thurs- 
day—victim of a heinous disease called 
cancer. 

Vince was aware of this challenge. 

This man of intense dedication, this 
devout man, this stern man, this gentle 
and humble man, succumbed to this in- 
sidious poison that claims more than 
300,000 Americans each year. 

This man, who played on guts as one of 
the famed Seven Blocks of Granite at 
Fordham, who led the Green Bay Pack- 
ers to an unprecedented five National 
Football League championships and two 
Super Bowl victories, was but one of the 
more than 1 million Americans who are 
currently under treatment for this dread 
disease. 

With the death of Vince Lombardi, the 
Nation suffered a most serious loss. Vince 
was more than a giant in the world of 
athletics. He was a leader in every sense. 
He justified hard work, dedication, pride, 
and love. He instilled the dividends that 
can be reaped by sacrifice for a goal, re- 
spect for authority, and commitment to 
duty in everyone associated with him. 

I know, for I had the good fortune and 
honor to be coached by Vince Lombardi 
when I played football at the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy. 

Throughout his coaching days—as an 
assistant at Fordham, West Point, and 
the New York Giants, then as headman 
at Green Bay and finally the Washington 
Redskins—Lombardi committed himself 
fully to the challenges before him. 

Among his many civic commitments, 
Vince was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the American Cancer Society 
in Washington. 

He knew of the challenge of cancer. 
He battled for the necessary funds that 
can help find a cure to the curse of can- 
cer. He knew, also, that current appro- 
priations were inadequate to accomplish 
this task. 

But he knew that it was both necessary 
and desirable that a national commit- 
ment be immediately undertaken to 
achieve a cure and control for cancer in 
this decade. 

He died of a virulent cancer, believing 
this. In lieu of flowers, his brave family 
requested that contributions be made in- 
stead to the American Cancer Society. 

So Vince Lombardi died leaving us a 
challenge—a test of our national priori- 
ties. There is no reason why this Nation, 
with its medical minds and medical re- 
sources, backed up by Federal funds in 
a total national effort, cannot solve the 
mystery of cancer. There is no reason 
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why we cannot cure every patient who 
gets the disease, prevent the disease as 
well, and bring to an end its great cost in 
money, suffering and loss of life. 

The prospects of an early break- 
through in cancer are very real. 

If we follow the example of Vince 
Lombardi, utilizing to the fullest our 
talents and resources to a given goal, 
there is no limit to what we can do as a 
Nation, to bring dramatic results. In 
World War IIL, we developed the atom 
bomb and we did it with an incredible 
concentration of management, money, 
and brains. More recently, we sent men 
to the moon and our approach in the 
space program was very much like the 
atomic Manhattan project. 

I now ask, in the name of Vincent 
Thomas Lombardi, that we do the same 
thing in cancer. 

Let it be resolved that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that no 
less than $1 billion be appropriated over 
the next 10 fiscal years for the Vincent 
Thomas Lombardi national cancer re- 
search program; and be it further re- 
solved, that no less than $500 million of 
this appropriation be utilized to con- 
struct five new Vincent Thomas Lom- 
bardi cancer research institutes in the 
United States during the first 2 years 
of the new appropriations. 

Let this be our memorial to a great and 
good man from a grateful Nation; let this 
be our dedication to a challenge. 


PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSIONS ON 
THE INCREASING TIDE OF POR- 
NOGRAPHY AND ANARCHISTS ON 
OUR CAMPUSES 
(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 

mission to extend his remarks at this 

point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the country 
will soon be confronted with the reports 
of two Presidential Commissions which 
have been given the unrealistic task of 
providing solutions for two of our major 
domestic problems—the increasing tide 
of pornography and the anarchists on 
our campuses. 

I say that these Commissions have 
been given unrealistic tasks because the 
underlying, fatal flaw with such groups, 
as Senator GORDON ALLoTT recently 
pointed out, is that they are literally ir- 
responsible. 

They do not have to answer to any set 
of voters. They can, by their actions, 
generate high tempers and much flam- 
boyant publicity and then go out of 
existence, leaving others to clean up the 
debris left by the instant experts. I am 
pleased to note by Senator ALLoTT’s re- 
cent remarks that the Republican lead- 
ership is showing concern over the prob- 
able outcome of the work of these two 
groups. 

If the results are as I anticipate them, 
the Nixon administration will be well 
advised to repudiate them in the most 
immediate and forceful manner possible. 

There are some alarming indications 
that both of these so-called blue ribbon 
commissions will hand in reports which, 
if they do not actually encourage smut 
and adolescent rioters, will at least con- 
done them, 
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We already have much. evidence—in 
the form of a draft report—that the 
President’s Commission on Obscenity 
and Pornography had such intentions as 
late as last month. It may be that the 
publicity attendant to the surfacing of 
this draft report will result in its being 
toned down somewhat. 

But it is clear that the majority of the 
members and the staff of this Commis- 
sion are of the true head-in-the-sand 
liberal school that believes that por- 
nography is just dandy and has no ill 
effect on anybody. 

I am afraid that the President’s Com- 
mission on Campus Unrest is also com- 
posed mainly of the illiberal-liberal types 
who gave us the ruinous decade of the 
permissive sixties where anything went 
as long as it was done in the name of 
the so-called repressed, the so-called dis- 
advantaged, or the so-called disen- 
chanted youth. 

The liberal do-gooders who openly en- 
couraged and fostered the arrogance of 
the modern campus anarchist are, un- 
fortunately, too well represented on this 
Commission which is to tell us why riot- 
ers riot and what the rest of us can do 
to mollify them. 

The evidence of this is plainly present 
in the manner in which the Commission 
allowed its hearings to become little more 
than a forum for anti-American ha- 
rangues by the young hoodlums, who 
also took the occasion to threaten any 
and all who show signs of resisting their 
demands or who are not responsive to 
them. 

Then, too, the Commission became a 
favorite outlet for advancing the leftist 
politics embraced by some of its mem- 
bers and many of its witnesses. For ex- 
ample, the statement by the youngest 
Commission member who, upon appoint- 
ment, and without waiting for even one 
hearing, announced that President 
Nixon was to blame for the situation at 
Kent State. 

That one statement alone proved not 
only his absolute uselessness as an im- 
partial investigator but also his lack of 
elemental commonsense. 

The blame for the situation at Kent 
State, and the conditions on so many 
other campuses, lies no more with the 
President or this administration than it 
does with the administration of Ulysses 
S. Grant. 

The blame rests on the ultraliberal 
politicians and bureaucrats who went up 
and down this land in the last decade 
decrying almost every institution, while 
they held out utopian promises they well 
knew could not be fulfilled. 

They encouraged the destruction of 
our institutions. They applauded the so- 
called leaders who urged their followers 
to break any law they found inconven- 
ient and to present—as arrogantly as 
possible—their nonnegotiable demands 
to the despised establishment. 

And the blame for the present campus 
situation rests also on those cringing, 
spineless, hand-wringing college presi- 
dents who whimperingly abdicated to 
the first Nazi-like knot of nihilists who 
showed up. 

I do not imply that the members of 
this Commission on. Campus Unrest— 
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the very name is a sop to the brick and 
bottle crowd—have been out making 
speeches to encourage this lawlessness. 
But their conduct of this alleged investi- 
gation points to a report that will be as 
appeasing as Chamberlain at Munich. 
And everyone above college age knows 
what that has gotten us. 

I sincerely hope that I am dead wrong 
in my estimate of what is going to come 
from these two Presidential Commis- 
sions. 

I sincerely hope that the one will urge 
an immediate and effective brake on the 
dissemination of all types of pornog- 
raphy, and that the other will demand 
the application of swift and severe pun- 
ishment for these hoodlums of the priv- 
ileged class, who are so helibent to tear 
down this Republic. 

I hope it, but I doubt it. 


GOOD WORD FOR UNCLE SAM 


(Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
article forwarded to the able writer, Mr. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, and recently pub- 
lished in Copenhagen, taking the side of 
the United States, seems to be an en- 
lightening and pleasing piece. 

In this article, the very distinguished 
former Minister Viggo Starcke, Danish 
statesman, defended the United States 
against the tide of criticism which is the 
current fashion of some Europeans who 
have forgotten some quite recent lessons 
of history, according to Mr. Jones. 

Minister Starcke stated in his re- 
marks, and I quote him, as reported: 

We, who have experienced the first World 
War, have seen how America ultimately 
turned the scales when liberty was at stake. 

We, who have lived through the Second 
World War, have seen how America ulti- 
mately deprived the unrighteous of their 
power, 

We, who have seen the crimes of Fascism, 
the infamy of Nazism, and the terror of 
Communism, have seen America’s strength 
and magnificence prevent a third World War, 
and the unleashing of the bears of Russia on 
the remnants of Europe. 


This is very strong language in any 
man’s book, and the thoughts expressed 
have often found more than passing 
lodgement in my mind. 

I am, therefore, very glad to know that 
this great Danish statesman reminded 
some people of the great debt that they 
owe to this country, and to the Ameri- 
can people, for the assistance and help 
that has been so unselfishly given some 
European nations in the name of hu- 
man freedom and friendship. 

The Minister does not hesitate to speak 
out strongly against the failure of his 
own government to support NATO more 
substantially. 

I do not wish to comment in any way 
upon the Government of Denmark, be- 
cause what they do is their own busi- 
ness, but I do want to urge that every 
nation that is associated with the forces 
of freedom in this world, should well 
realize at this time, how important it is 
to render support to NATO so that in 
case of aggression this force created to 
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keep the peace and security of Europe 
can continue to be the deterrent force 
that it has been in so largely preventing 
aggression on the European continent, 
with just a few rather noteworthy excep- 
tions. 

Minister Starcke has referred to the 
oppressive conquests in Europe, also with 
the approval of the people involved: 

Country after country has been “liberated,” 
meaning suppressed. Czechoslovakia has 
been “liberated” twice. The Communist gains 
in territory are not based on internal suc- 
cess of the system, for why would it be 
necessary with machine guns, barbed wire 
and mine fields to prevent the inhabitants, 
who know communism at close quarters, 
from fleeing from paradise? 

This galloping imperialism of the Com- 
munists is hardly unusual in the history 
of the world. What is unusual is the firm, 
steady conduct of the United States, In two 
world wars America has been victorious with- 
out subduing any country, without taking 
possessions of any territory. 

In spite of this honest behavior, the Com- 
munists and their crypto-communistic help- 
ers have succeeded in smearing the name of 
America.” 


Minister Starcke recalls that in 1948 
when. the United States had a monopoly 
of atomic weapons, the British philoso- 
pher, Bertrand Russell, suggested a pre- 
ventive atomic war to destroy the Rus- 
sian threat. America, of course, paid no 
attention to this wild proposal. Years 
later when he was far gone in his dotage 
and under the influence of a young left- 
wing companion, Russell lent his name 
to a farcical “trial” of America for ag- 
gression which the Swedes hosted and 
many Danes applauded. 

Starcke concludes: 

The safe foundation for Danish foreign 
policy is confident co-operation with a great 
power that has not subdued other nations 
and holding aloof from a great power which 
has subdued one country after another. 


This statement by a great Danish 
leader puts the position of the United 
States vis-a-vis Communist Russia in 
context. 

It shows that one nation has devoted 
much of its energies to open aggression 
and conquest as well as infiltration of 
other nations, while the other, the United 
States, has fought unselfishly and with- 
out hope of territorial conquest or return 
of any kind, except for the satisfaction 
and reward of helping all peoples who 
desire to live in a free world. 

Attacks being made upon the United 
States are not based on reason, logic, or 
fact, but rather on Communist prop- 
aganda and left-wing circulation of 
standard canards older than Methuselah. 
The pity is that some of these groundless 
criticisms and factual deceptions, echoed 
time and time again in the left-wing 
places all over the world, have reached, 
and no doubt influenced, certain public 
opinion outside of Communists in the 
United States. 

What is more, they have been par- 
rotted by Communists and their cronies 
in many ways and places to downgrade 
and belittle the American Government, 
American policy in support of freedom, 
and all the efforts we have made, or are 
making, to try to keep man free. 

It is too bad that any of our American 
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youth should fall for this badinage and 
palpable, left-wing propaganda. 

I doubt that these words of caustic 
criticism and expressed hatred toward 
the United States would ever cause our 
great country to cease to take an interest 
in the people who inhabit the globe with 
us—let alone abandon our comrades and 
friends. 

This statement by a wise leader should 
alert people that there are, not only 
enemies abroad, but enemies at home, 
who are doing everything they can to 
topple over our free system, and replace 
it with the repression, brutal domination 
of monolithic, police-state communism. 

One lesson we can take from this 
situation is that we must not let down 
our guard, that we must not allow any- 
thing to soften us to the point where we 
dissipate our strength, and fail to keep 
our country equipped to meet every con- 
tingency that may develop in this dan- 
gerous world, where powerful forces are 
trying to extinguish the lamps of free- 
dom and replace them with the black 
crepes of the Marxist society. 

If we allow our national defense to 
weaken, so that it is no longer a match, 
or a deterrent force, for our enemies in 
the world, that is the time this country 
will begin to experience real problems 
that will put things of the present into 
obscurity by comparison. 

We do not want a world of combat and 
aggression and war. We seek peace with 
all our hearts. But until the day comes 
when the Soviet Union agrees to ne- 
gotiate with us and other free nations, 
and puts down the sword for the plow- 
share, this Nation must remain strong, 
or it will perish like many others in the 
past, stricken by those who plotted, and 
schemed, and in the end moved to de- 
stroy them. 

We are all pleased to learn of possible 
meaningful negotiations in the Middle 
East area. There are many conflicting is- 
sues, and the survival of the new State 
of Israel is a basic problem, and our Na- 
tion is deeply concerned and deeply in- 
terested in the security and well-being 
of this young state and is committed to 
helping this fine young country to de- 
fend itself against enemies that would 
destroy it. 

But there are disquieting factors that 
must be taken into account. 

Minister Starcke has struck a note of 
just appraisal of the great contributions 
of the United States to the salvation of 
civilized, free government and a free 
world. We must thank him for his able 
talk, admire him for his courage, and 
hail him for his wisdom and sense of 
justice. 


ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION BY 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
19TH AMENDMENT AND STAMP 
FOR SUSAN B. ANTHONY 


(Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on August 
26 at Adams, Mass., the League of Wom- 
en Voters, under the brilliant leadership 
of Mrs. Bruce Benson, conducted a very 
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impressive celebration of the 50th anni- 
versary of the 19th amendment that gave 
women the right to vote and ceremonies 
attending the commemorative stamp 
honoring the famous champion of wom- 
en’s rights, Susan B. Anthony. 

I was sorry previous engagements 
made it impossible for me to join my 
able, distinguished, admired friend and 
colleague, Congressman SILVIO CONTE, 
the esteemed and beloved representative 
of this great district, and the very dis- 
tinguished company that gathered in the 
charming New England town of Adams 
to commemorate these great events in 
American history, which are so mean- 
ingful to the League of Women Voters 
and looked upon with such great pride 
by the American people. 

I would like to congratulate and com- 
mend Mrs, Benson, the famous and in- 
spiring head of the League of Women 
Voters, whose work has been so out- 
standing, and the members of the league 
and the many enthusiastic people who 
joined in these exercises of celebration. 

As we all know, these great events in 
American history are extremely mean- 
ingful to the League of Women Voters 
and the American people, because they 
emphasize the important place that 
American women have played in the de- 
velopment of our Government, our free 
institutions, and the enrichment of 
American life. 

I heartily congratulate and commend 
the league and its officers and members 
for the initiative and leadership their 
fine organization has displayed in mak- 
ing this great day possible, and in arrang- 
ing the memorable program that was 
presented to recall and commemorate 
these moving events in the history of our 
country. 

I am honored to send to Mrs. Benson, 
and to her entire organization, the warm 
greetings of the people of my district 
and my own cordial, best wishes for the 
continuance and success of their vital 
work in promoting the cause of Ameri- 
can womanhood and their constructive 
purposes and effective advocacy of lofty 
public causes that have won support and 
appreciation throughout the Nation and 
in the hearts of the American people. 

I also want to express my pleasure and 
pride in these most commendable, mem- 
orable exercises, and wish for Mrs. Ben- 
son and the league many more success- 
ful achievements in behalf of community, 
State and Nation. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. BLATNIK (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Danie of Virginia (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Hacan (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) , for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. CHARLES H. Witson (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. 
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ALBERT), for today and the balance of 
the week, on account of official business. 

Mr. SxusitTz (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R, Forp), for today and balance 
of week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Price of Texas (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for today and bal- 
ance of week, on account of official busi- 
ness as a member of the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics. 

Mr. BucHANAN (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for today and bal- 
ance of week, on account of official busi- 
ness as member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Founrarn (at the request of Mr. 
Wacconner), for today and remainder 
of week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Corman for Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 9, on account of official business. 

Mr. Hicks (at the request of Mr, 
MEEps), from October 9, 1970, to October 
16, 1970, on account of official business, 

Mr. LANDGREBE (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for today and bal- 
ance of week, on account of official busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEIGER of Arizona) and to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Morse for 60 minutes, on Septem- 
ber 10. 

Mr. Wyp.er for 30 minutes, on Sep- 
tember 15. 

Mr. Myers for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of North Carolina) 
and to revise and extend their remarks 
and include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Reuss for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. FALLON for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. HARRINGTON for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Rarick for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Corman for 60 minutes, Septem- 
ber 14, 

(The following Members and to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RANDALL for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Pucrnskr for 60 minutes, tomor- 
row, September 10. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 


Mr. Srxes in five instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Vanik and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McMILLAN, and to include ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. Gross to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr, GERALD R. Forp to include with 
remarks made in the Committee of the 
Whole a letter from the Secretary of 
Defense. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEIGER of Arizona) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

. COUGHLIN in seven instances. 

. SPRINGER. 

. SCHERLE in 10 instances. 

. LANGEN. 

. FINDLEY. 

. Scumairz in four instances. 

. KLEPPE in two instances. 

. HALL. 

. HUNT. 

. GERALD R. FORD. 

. CUNNINGHAM in five instances. 

. MICHEL. 

. Wyman in two instances. 

. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

. GOLDWATER in three instances. 

. MINSHALL in three instances, 

. GoopLING in two instances. 

. QUILLEN in four instances. 

. FULTON of Pennsylvania in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. Ruopes in six instances. 

Mr. FISH, 

Mr. ScHWENGEL in three instances, 

Mr. Derwinsk1 in three instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Bray in four instances. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. ZION. 

Mr. CoLLINS in five instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of North Carolina) 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr, HATHAWAY in two instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER in two instances. 

Mr. FISHER in six instances. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. BOLLING., 

Mr. Roya in eight instances. 

Mr. Corman in six instances. 

Mr. Murray of New York in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. O’Hara in four instances. 

Mr. ABBITT. 

Mr. CoHELAN in 10 instances. 

Mr. NatcHer in two instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in three instances. 

Mr. EILBERG in two instances. 

Mr. Manon in two instances. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA in two instances. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida in six instances. 

Mr. ULLMAN in 10 instances. 

Mr. Raricx in six instances. 

Mr. DononveE in two instances. 

Mr. Jacoss in two instances. 

Mr. Vanix in two instances. 

Mr. Bo.anp in two instances. 

Mr. Drees in three instances. 

Mr. PuUcINsKI in six instances. 

Mr. Hanna in five instances. 

Mr. GARMATZ. 

Mr. Dapparro in two instances. 

Mr. LEGGETT. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN in three instances. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT AND CON- 
CURRENT | RESOLUTIONS RE- 
FERRED 


Bills and joint and concurrent resolu- 


tions of the Senate of the following titles 
were taken from the Speaker's table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 
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S. 578. An act to include firefighters with- 
in the provisions of section 8336(c) of title 
5, United States Code, relating to the retire- 
ment of Government employees engaged in 
certain hazardous occupations; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 721. An act to safeguard the consumer 
by prohibiting the unsolicited distribution 
of credit cards and limiting the liability of 
consumers for the unauthorized use of credit 
cards, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

S. 1196. An act for the relief of the Oasa 
Angelica mental retardation facility of Albu- 
querque, N. Mex.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1785. An act for the relief of Irene 
Sadowska Sullivan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1943. An act for the relief of Arie Abra- 
movich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2735. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain public lands in Wyoming to 
the occupants of the land; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3032., An act for the relief of Mrs. Leo- 
narda Buenavendura Ocariza and daughter, 
Lucila B. Ocariza; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

8.3129. An act for the relief of Dr. Pio 
Albert Pol y Zapata; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 3196. An act to declare that certain fed- 
erally owned lands in the State of Nevada 
are held by the United States in trust for 
Reno-Sparks, Indian Colony, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

S. 3225. An act to provide that the U.S. 
District Court for the Western Division of 
the Southern District of Mississippi shall be 
held at Natchez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3330, An act to authorize rural housing 
loans to lessees of nonfarm rural land, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

8.3431. An act to amend sections 13(d), 
13(e), 14(d), and 14(e) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 in order to provide 
additional protection for investors; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

S. 3487. An act to authorize the sale and ex- 
change of certain lands on the Coeur d'Alene 
Indian Reservation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

S. 3529. An act for the relief of Johnny 
Mason, Jr. (Johnny Trinidad Mason, Jr.); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 3553. An act to amend the Water Re- 
sources Research ‘Act of 1964 to increase the 
authorization for water resources research 
and institutes, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3702. An act for the relief of Dr. Nahid 
Mansoori Diaz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3775. An act to amend section 1811 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize the 
Veterans’ Administration to make direct loans 
to any veteran who is determined to be eligi- 
ble for assistance in acquiring specially 
adapted housing under chapter 21 of title 
38, United States Code; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 3796. An act for the relief of Reynaldo 
Canlas Beecher; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3853, An act for the relief of Mrs. Pang 
Tai Tai, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4078. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay judgments 
in favor of the Snohomish Tribe in Indian 
Claims Commission docket numbered 125, 
the Upper Skagit Tribe in Indian Claims 
Commission docket numbered 92, and the 
Snoqualmie and Skykomish Tribes in Indian 
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Claims Commission docket numbered 93, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

S, 4319. An act to extend the Clean Air 
Act, as amended, and the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act, as amended, for a period of 90 
days; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S.J. Res. 230. Joint resolution extending 
the duration of copyright protection in cer- 
tain cases; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. Con. Res. 79. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the supsension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1749. An act for the relief of Eagle 
Lake Timber Co., a partnership, of Susan- 
ville, Calif.; 

H.R. 2849. An act for the relief of Anan El- 
dredge; 

H.R. 5655. An act for the relief of Low Yin 
(also known as Low Ying); 

H.R. 6265. An act to provide that a head- 
stone or marker be furnished at Government 
expense for the unmarked grave of any Medal 
of Honor recipient; 

H.R. 8662. An act to authorize command of 
the U.S. ship Constitution (IX-21) by re- 
tired officers of the U.S. Navy; 

H.R. 9052. An act to amend section 716 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the interservice transfers of officers of the 
Coast Guard; 

H.R. 12400. An act for the relief of Tae 
Pung Hills; 

H.R. 12446. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon Jose Gaudalupe 
Esparza-Montoya; 

H.R. 12959. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Jara Haase; 

H.R. 13195. An act to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that U.S. flags 
may be presented to parents of deceased sery- 
icemen. 

H.R. 13265. An act to confer US. icitizen- 
ship posthumously upon L. Cpl, Frank Krea; 

H.R. 13383, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marcella Coslovich Fabretto; 

H.R. 13434. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds on deposit to 
the credit of the Hualapai Tribe of the 
Hualapai Reservation, Arizona, in Indian 
Claims Commission Dockets Numbered 90 
and 122, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13712, An act for the relief of Vin- 
cenzo Plicano; 

H.R. 13716. An act to improve and clarify 
certain laws affecting the Coast Guard Re- 
serve; 

H.R. 13895. An act for the relfef of Mrs. 
Maria Elosia Pardo Hall; 

H.R. 13971, An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Falls of the Ohio Interstate 
Park Compact; 

H.R. 13997. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon S, Sgt. Ryuzo Som- 
ma; 

H.R. 14097. An act to authorize the use of 
funds arising from a judgment in favor of 
the Citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians of 
Oklahoma in Indian Claims Commission 
Docket No. 96, and for other purposes; 

H.R, 14827. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds to pay a judgment in favor 
of the Sac and Fox Tribes of Oklahoma in 
Indian Claims Commission docket No. 220, 
and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 15351. An act to authorize additional 
funds for the operation of the Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt Memorial Commission; 

H.R. 15374. An act to amend section 355 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, con- 
cerning approval by the Attorney General of 
the title to lands acquired for or on behalf of 
the United States, and for other purposes; 

H.R, 15866. An act to repeal the act of 
August 25, 1959, with respect to the final 
disposition of the affairs of the Choctaw 
Tribe; 

H.R. 16416. An act to reimburse the Ute 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation 
for tribal funds that were used to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Uintah Indian 
irrigation project, Utah, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R, 17133, An act to extend the provisions 
of title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended, relating to war risk in- 
surance; and 

H.J. Res. 1194. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the period be- 
ginning September 20, 1970, and ending Sep- 
tember 26, 1970, as “National Machine Tool 
Week”. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 3547. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interlor to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Narrows unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, Colorado, and for other pur- 
poses. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on the following days pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 


On August 16, 1970: 

H.R. 14956. An act to extend for 3 years the 
period during which certain dyeing and tan- 
ning materials may be imported free of duty. 

On August 17, 1970: 

H.R. 15381. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act 
of 1947 with respect to the taxation of regu- 
lated investment companies. 

On August 18, 1970: 

H.R. 5655. An act for the relief of Low Yin 
(also known as Low Ying); 

ELR. 12400. An act for the relief of Tae 
Pung Hills; 

H.R. 12446. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon Jose Guadalupe Es- 
parza-Montoya; 

H.R. 13265. An act to confer U.S, citizen- 
ship posthumously upon L. Cpl, Prank J. 


Krec; 

H.R. 13895. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Eloisa Pardo Hall; 

H.R. 13971. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Falls of the Ohio Interstate 
Park compact; and 

H.R. 13997. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon 8S. Sgt. Ryuzo 
Somma. 

H.R. 1749, An act for the relief of Eagle 
Lake Timber Co., a partnership, of Susan- 
ville, Calif.; 

H.R. 2849. An act for the relief of Anan 
Eldredge; 

H.R. 6265. An act to provide that a head- 
stone or marker be furnished at Government 
expense for the unmarked grave of any 
Medal of Honor recipient; 

H.R. 8662. An act to authorize command 
of the USS. Constitution (IX-21) by 
retired officers of the U.S. Navy; 
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H.R. 9052. An act to amend section 716 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize the 
interservice transfers of officers of the Coast 
Guard; 

H.R. 12959. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Jara Haase; 

H.R. 13195. An act to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that U.S. flags 
may be presented to parents of deceased 
servicemen; 

H.R. 13383. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marcella Coslovich Fabretto; 

H.R. 13712. An act for the relief of Vin- 
cenzo Pellicano; and 

H.R. 15374. An act to amend section 355 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, con- 
cerning approval by the Attorney General of 
the title to lands acquired for or on behalf 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 

On August 21, 1970: 

H.R, 15866. An act to repeal the act of 
August 25, 1959, with respect to the final 
disposition of the affairs of the Choctaw 
Tribe; and 

H.J. Res, 1194. A resolution to authorize the 
President to designate the period beginning 
September 20, 1970, and ending September 
26, 1970, as “National Machine Tool Week”; 

On August 28, 1970: 

H.R. 15351. An act to authorize additional 
funds for the operation of the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission. 

On September 1, 1970: 

H.R. 17133. An act to extend the provisions 
of title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended, relating to war risk insur- 
ance. 

On September 8, 1970: 

H.R. 13434. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of judgment funds on deposit to the 
credit of the Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapai 
Reservation, Ariz., in Indian Claims Com- 
mission Dockets Nos. 90 and 122, and for 
other pur 

H.R. 13716. re act to improve and clarify 
certain laws affecting the Coast Guard Re- 
serve; 

HR, 14097, An act to authorize the use 
of funds arising from a judgment in favor 
of the citizen Band of Potawatomi Indians 
of Oklahoma in Indian Claims Commission 
Docket No. 96, and for other purposes; 

H.R, 14827. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds to pay a judgment in favor 
of the Sac and Fox Tribes of Oklahoma in 
Indian Claims Commission Docket No. 220, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16416. An act to reimburse the Ute 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation 
for tribal funds that were used to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Uintah Indian 
irrigation project, Utah, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, September 10, 1970, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2311. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting the second semi- 
annual report on funds obligated in certain 
research pi , for the second half of 


fiscal year 1970, pursuant to section 409 of 
Public Law 91-121; to the Committee on 


Armed Services. 
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2312. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting copies of Presidential Determina- 
tion 71-3, authorizing military grant assist- 
ance to an economically developed country, 
Pursuant to section 614(a) of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

2313. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting the 46th 
and 47th annual reports of the Board of 
Actuaries of the Civil Service Retirement 
System for the fiscal years ended June 30, 
1966 and 1967, pursuant to 6 U.S.C. 8347(a) 
(H. Doc. 91-380); to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and ordered to be 
printed. 

2314, A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House 
of Representatives, transmitting the semi- 
annual report of the Clerk coyering receipts 
and expenditures of appropriations and other 
funds for the period January 1 through 
June 30, 1970, pursuant to Public Law 88-454 
(2 U.S.C. 104a) {H. Doc. 91-379); to the 
Committee on House Administration and 
ordered to be printed. 

2315. A letter from the Architect of the 
Capitol, transmitting a report of all expendi- 
tures during the period January 1, 1970, 
through June 30, 1970, from moneys appro- 
priated to the Architect of the Capitol, pur- 
suant to section 105(b) of Public Law 88-454; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

2316, A letter from the Deputy Director, Of- 
fice of Management and Budget, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting a report 
that the appropriation to the Department 
of the Interior for “Management of lands and 
resources,” Bureau of Land Management, for 
the fiscal year 1971, has been apportioned 
on & basis which indicates a need for a sup- 
plemental estimate of appropriation, pur- 
suant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

2317. A letter from the Deputy Director, 
Office of Management and Budget, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting a report 
that the appropriation to the Department of 
the Interior for “Management and protec- 
tion,” National Park Service, for the fiscal 
year 1971, has been apportioned on a basis 
which indicates the necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation, pursuant 
to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

2318. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a report on the 
value of property, supplies and commodities 
provided by the Berlin Magistrate for the 
quarter April 1 to June 30, 1970, pursuant to 
section 620, Public Law 91-171; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

2319. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and Hous- 
ing), transmitting notification of the loca- 
tion, nature, and estimated cost of facilities 
projects proposed to be undertaken for the 
Air Force Reserve, pursuant to 10 U.S.C. 
2233a(1); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2320. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Research and De- 
velopment), transmitting a report on Army 
research and development contracts for $50,- 
000 or more which were awarded during the 
period January 1, through June 30, 1970, pur- 
suant to section 4 of chapter 882 of Public 
Law 557, 82d Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2321. A letter from the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Materiel (Procurement and Produc- 
tion), transmitting a report on Navy research 
and development procurement actions of 
$50,000 or more, covering the period January 
1 through June 30, 1970, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 2357; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
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2322. A letter from the Secretary, Export- 
Import Bank of the United States, trans- 
mitting a report of actions taken by the 
Bank under the authority of Public Law 90- 
390 during the quarter ended June 30, 1970, 
pursuant to that act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

2323. A letter from the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to provide for 
the payment of medical or surgical services 
of hospital treatment for certain disabled 
former members of the Metropolitan Police 
Department, the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the U.S. Park Police force, 
the Executive Protection Service, and the 
U.S. Secret Service Division, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

2324. A letter from the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting an in- 
terim reporton research in the area of school 
finance, pursuant to section 809 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1969; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

2325. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report on foreign 
credits by the U.S, Government as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1969, pursuant to section 634(f) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2326. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mitting a report covering personal property 
donated to public health and educational in- 
stitutions and civil defense organizations 
under section 203(j), and real property dis- 
posed of to public health and educational 
institutions under section 203(k), pursuant 
to section 203(0) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended; to the Committee on Government 

tions, 

2327. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report on the reclassi- 
fication of lands in the Midvale Irrigation 
District of the Riverton project in Wyoming, 
Pursuant to the provisions of section 8 of 
the Reclamation Project Act of 1939; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2328. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a copy of a pro- 
posed grant agreement with the board of 
trustees of the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Calif., for a research proj- 
ect entitled “Atmospheric Pollution Aspects 
of Magnetohydrodynamic Powerplants,” pur- 
suant to Public Law 89-672; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2329. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting notification of 
the receipt of a project proposal for the 
Graham-Curtis project of Safford, Ariz., pur- 
suant to section 10 of the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act of 1956; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2330. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to declare that certain fed- 
erally owned land is held by the United States 
in trust for the Lac Courte- Oreilles Band of 
Lake Superior Chippewa Indians of Wiscon- 
sin; to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

2331. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a copy of the report on backlog of 
pending applications and hi cases in 
the Commission as of July 31, 1970, pursuant 
to section 5(e) of the Communications Act 
as amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2332. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting copies of 
the publications entitled, “Hydroelectric 
Plant Construction Costs and Annual Produc- 
tion Expenses, 1968” and "Part IIT of the 1970 
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National Power Survey”; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2333. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend section 14 of 
the Natural Gas Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2334. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved according 
certain beneficiaries third and sixth prefer- 
ence classification, pursuant to section 204 
(d) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
as amended; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

2335. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved according 
certain beneficiaries third and sixth prefer- 
ence classification, pursuant to section 204(d) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2836. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in the cases of certain aliens 
found admissible to the United States, pur- 
suant to section 212(a) (28) (I) (ii) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2337. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases in which the au- 
thority contained in section 212(d)(3) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act was 
exercised in behalf of certain aliens, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to section 212(d) (6) of the act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2338. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to section 244(a) (1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2339. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to section 244(a) (2) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

2340. A letter from the Associate Adminis- 
trators, Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration, U.S; Department of Justice, trans- 
mitting the second annual report of the Ad- 
ministration, for fiscal year 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2341. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, transmitting 
@ report on the ethnic isolation of Mexican 
Americans in the public schools of the 
Southwest, pursuant to Public Law 85-315, 
as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2342. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to revise and improve the laws 
relating to documentation of vessels; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

2343. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
for Fish and Wildlife and Parks, Department 
of the Interior, transmitting a publication 
entitled, “Handbook of Toxicity of Pesti- 
cides to Wildlife’; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

2344. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
Tense, relative to a number of problems that 
would be created for the Department of 
Defense and other Federal agencies if H.R. 
17809, scheduled for consideration by the 
House on September 9, were to be enacted; 
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to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

2345. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to provide that the 
Federal Government shall assume the risks 
of its fidelity losses; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

2346. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the 
final report of the task force on medicaid 
and related programs; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2347. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmitting 
a@ report of grant financed wholly with Fed- 
eral funds approved by that office, for the 
period April 1 through June 30, 1970, pur- 
suant to section 1120b of the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

2348. A letter from the Commissioner of 
Social Security, transmitting a copy of pro- 
posed regulations on fire safety standards 
for carpeting in medicare-participating 
health care facilities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2349. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to 
clarify the authority of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to authorize the establishment 
of a material access approval program for 
individuals having access to certain quanti- 
ties of special nuclear material, and for 
other purposes; to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

2350. A letter from the General Sales Man- 
ager, Export Marketing Service, Department 
of Agriculture, transmitting a report of 
agreements signed for foreign currencies un- 
dér Public Law 480 during July and August 
1970, pursuant to Public Law 85-128; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

2351. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting notice of the inten- 
tion of the Department of the Navy to do- 
nate certain surplus property to the Pacific 
Southwest Railway Museum Association, 
Inc., San Diego, Calif., purusant to 10 U.S.C. 
7545; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2352. A letter from the Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation relating to ben- 
efits for employees of the Government of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


2353. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report summarizing the status of develop- 
ment of the Joint Uniform Military Pay Sys- 
tem; Department of Defense; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 

2354. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report on the need to improve effectiveness 
of contractor procurement system reviews; 
Department of Defense, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2355. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report on a survey of the use of advertised 
contracting in military construction; De- 
partment of Defense; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2356. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on actions taken or planned to improve use 
of cargo space on aircraft operated under con- 
tract with the Department of Defense; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2357. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report providing rent-free space in Govern- 
ment-owned buildings to the Office of the 
Comptrolier of the Currency; Department of 
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the Treasury; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2358. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on continuing problems in providing 
nursing home care and prescribed drugs un- 
der the medicaid program in California; 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2359. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on improvements needed in determining 
graduate education requirements for mili- 
tary officer positions; Department of Defense; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

2360. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the high turnover of managers 
directing major research and development 
projects within the Department of the Army; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

2361. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
à report on the need for improved operation 
and maintenance of municipal waste treat- 
ment plants constructed under grants 
awarded by the Federal Water Quality Ad- 
ministration, Department of the Interior; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

2362. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report on the examination of financial 
statements of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board for the year ended December 31, 1969; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


[Pursuant to an order of the House the 
following report was filed Aug. 17, 1970] 
Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. On protecting America’s estu- 
aries: the San Francisco Bay and Delta (Rept. 
No. 91-1433). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


[Pursuant to an order of the House the 

following report was filed Aug. 21, 1970] 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 17555. A bill to further pro- 
mote equal employment opportunities for 
American workers; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 91-1434). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


[Pursuant to the order of the House on 
Aug. 14, 1970, the following report was filed 
on Aug. 21, 1970] 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 18970. A bill to amend the tariff 
and trade laws of the United States, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 91-1435). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. EVINS: Select Committee on Small 
Business, rural and urban problems of 
small businessmen (Rept. No. 91-1436). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

[Submitted Sept. 9, 1970) 


Mr. DADDARIO: Committee on Sciences 
and Astronautics. H.R. 18469. A bill to es- 
tablish an Office of Technology Assessment 
for the Congress as an aid in the identifica- 
tion and consideration of existing and prob- 
able impacts of technological application; to 
amend the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950; and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
91-1437). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
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Mr. ICHORD: Committee on Internal Se- 
curity. H-R. 959. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 91-1438). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 12870. A bill to provide 
for the establishment of the King Range 
National Conservation Area in the State of 
California; with amendments (Rept. No. 91- 
1440). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 19007. A bill to desig- 
nate certain lands as wilderness (Rept. No. 
91-1441). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. S. 719. An act to estab- 
lish a national mining and minerals policy; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 91-1442). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 3777. An act to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to enter into 
contracts for the protection of public lands 
from fires, In advance of appropriations 
therefor, and to twice renew such contracts 
(Rept. No. 91-1443). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 9087. A bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
certain mineral interests of the United 
States in certain lands located in Wagoner 
County, Okla., to I. Earl Nutter; with an 
amendment (Report. No. 91-1439). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO : 

H.R. 19050. A bill to create a health se- 
curity program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 19051. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty 
stations near their homes after serving in 
combat zones; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 19052. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko Home National Historic 
Site in the State of Pennsylvania, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: 

H.R. 19053. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Social Security Act to remove the provision 
which presently limits to 30 days in any 12 
consecutive months the period during which 
emergency assistance may be furnished 
thereunder to needy families with children; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 19054. A bill to repeal section 7275 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which 
provides penalties for offenses relating to 
certain airline tickets and advertising; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. JACOBS: 

H.R. 19055. A bill to promote the advance- 
ment of biological research in aging through 
a comprehensive and intensive 5-year pró- 
gram for the systematic study of the basic 
origins of the aging process in human be- 
ings; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 19056. A bill to promote public health 
and welfare by expanding, improving, and 
better coordinating the family planning 
services and population research activities 
of the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 19057. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the €s- 
tablishment of a National Institute of Ger- 
ontology; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McPALL (for himself and Mr. 
MOLLOHAN) : 

H.R. 19058. A bill to amend the Public 
Works Acceleration Act to make its benefits 
available to certain areas of extra high un- 
employment, to authorize additional funds 
for such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

ELR. 19059. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to require that statements un- 
der open end credit plans be mailed in time 
to permit payment prior to the imposition 
of finance charges; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Mr. Burton of Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CON- 
YERS, Mr. Fraser, Mr, KASTENMETER, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, and Mr. RYAN) : 

HR. 19060. A bill to prohibit denial of 
equal employment opportunity by States 
and local governments because of race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 19061. A bill to amend title II of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE (for himself, Mr. 
HARSHA, Mr. SYMINGTON, and Mr. 
WYMAN): 

H.R. 19062. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty 
stations near their homes after serving in 
combat zones; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 19063. A bill to create a health secu- 
rity program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 19064. A bill to protect consumers 
against unreasonable risk of injury from 
hazardous products, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 19065. A bill to regulate the importa- 
tion, manufacture, distribution, storage, and 
possession of explosives, blasting agents, and 
detonators, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WAMPLER: 

H.R. 19066. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow percentage 
depletion at a 22-percent rate for low-sulfur 
coal; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 19067. A bill to assist in reducing 
crime by requiring speedy trials in cases of 
persons charged with violations of Federal 
criminal laws, to strengthen controls over 
dangerous defendants released prior to trial, 
to provide means for effective supervision and 
control of such defendants, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19068. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide for better con- 
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trol of interstate traffic in explosives; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

ELR. 19069. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research and 
educational programs to prepare the country 
for conversion from defense to civilian, so- 
cially oriented research and development ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 19070. A bill to permit the release of 
veterans from lability to the United States 
arising out of loans guaranteed, insured or 
made under chapter 37 of title 38, United 
States Code, and to eliminate fraud from the 
Federal home loan and mortgage insurance 
programs; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 19071. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds to pay a judgment in favor 
of the Yankton Sioux Tribe in Indian Claims 
Commission docket No. 332—A, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 19072. A bill to create a health se- 
curity program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 19073. A bill to establish uniform re- 
location assistance and land acquisition pol- 
icies applicable to Federal pi 
Federal grant-in-aid programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 19074. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for medical and 
hospital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance in whole for low- 
income groups, through issuance of certifi- 
cates, and in part for all other persons 
through allowance of tax credits, and to 
provide a system of peer review of utiliza- 
tion, charges, and quality of medical service; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 19075, A bill to amend the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DERWINSEI: 

H.R.19076. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for medical and 
hospital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance financed in whole for low- 
income groups, through issuance of certifi- 
cates, and in part for all other persons 
through allowance of tax credits, and to 
provide a system of peer review of utiliza- 
tion, charges, and quality of medical service; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself, Mr, 
Rocers of Florida, Mr. DOWNING, Mr, 
Hanna, Mr. ANNUNZIO, and Mr, 
MCCLOSKEY) : 

H.R. 19077. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to require 
@ longer period of notice before a Federal 
agency commences any action significantly 
affecting the environment, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ESCH (for himself, Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. Mc- 
ENEALLY, Mr. BARING, Mr. BURTON 
of California, and Mr. ANDERSON of 
Tennessee) : 

H.R. 19078. A bill to extend for 2 months 
the period within which the Secretary of 
Commerce is required to report the decen- 
nial census tabulation of total population by 
States for the apportionment of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 19079. A bill to authorize the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to conduct re- 
Search and educational programs to prepare 
the country for conversion from defense to 
Civilian, socially oriented research and de- 
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velopment activities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 19080. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty 
stations near their homes after serving in 
combat zones; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 19081. A bill to provide for the re- 
authorization of the project on the Red 
River of the North at East Grand Forks, 
Minn., in the interest of flood control and 
allied purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. McDONALD of Michigan: 

H.R. 19082. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 in order to establish Federal policy con- 
cerning the selection of firms and individuals 
to. perform architectural, engineering, and 
related services for the Federal Government; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 19083. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for medical and 
hospital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance financed in whole for low- 
income groups, through issuance of certifi- 
cates, and in part for all other persons 
through allowance of tax credits, and to 
provide a system of peer review of utilization, 
charges, and quality of medical service; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 19084, A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko Home National Historic Site in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York (for 
himself, and Mr. RUPPE) : 

H.R. 19085. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a Metropolitan Drug Addiction 
Commission to coordinate and make more 
effective in the New York metropolitan area 
the various Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams for the control, treatment, and pre- 
vention of drug addiction; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, RODINO: 

H.R. 19086. A bill to assist in the provi- 
sions of housing for the elderly, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R. 19087. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to authorize a special 
emphasis transportation research and demon- 
stration project program; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida (for him- 
self, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. DOWNING, Mr. 
HANNA, Mr. ANNUNZIO, and Mr. Mc- 
CLOSKEY) : 

H.R. 19088. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to require 
a longer period of notice before a Federal 
agency commences any action significantly 
affecting the environment, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 19089. A bill to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act to make sales promo- 
tion games unfair methods of competition; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 19090. A bill to extend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to Guam; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. STOKES (for himself and Mr. 
HOWARD) : 

H.R. 19091. A bill to authorize a program 
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for the improvement of the Cuyahoga River, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 19092. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to authorize educational as- 
sistance and home loan benefits to wives of 
members of the Armed Forces who are miss- 
ing in action or prisoners of war; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 19093. A bill to provide that certain 
time spent by Federal employees assigned to 
the California offshore Islands shall be con- 
sidered as hours of employment; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, TIERNAN: 

H.R. 19094. A bill amending title 13 of 
the United States Code by authorizing the 
Secretary of Commerce through the Bureau 
of the Census to undertake a quadrennial 
enrollment of those persons to vote in elec- 
tions of the President and Vice President 
that meet the qualifications of the various 
States other than residency; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

H.R. 19096. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend pro- 
grams and policies intended to insure, 
through maximum use of indigenous re- 
sources, that the United States requirements 
for low-cost energy be met, and to reconcile 
environmental quality requirements with 
future energy needs; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 19096. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for medical and hos- 
pital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance financed in whole or for 
low-income groups, through issuance of cer- 
tificates, and in part for all other persons 
through allowance of tax credits, and to pro- 
vide a system of peer review of utilization, 
charges, and quality of medical service; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 19097. A bill to establish the Federal 
City Bicentennial Development Corp., to pro- 
vide for the preparation and carrying out of 
a development plan for certain areas between 
the White House and the Capitol, to further 
the purposes for which the Pennsylvania 
Avenue National Historic Site was designated, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 19098. A bill to provide protection for 
the fish resources of the United States in- 
cluding the freshwater and marine fish cul- 
tural industries against the introduction and 
dissemination of diseases of fish and shell- 
fish, for the study of water pollution and 
fish diseases, and for other p ; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself and Mr. 
BINGHAM) : 

H.R. 19099. A bill to amend chapter 3 of 
title 3 United States Code to provide for 
the protection of foreign diplomatic missions; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Barrett, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr, REUSS, 
Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. MoorHeap, Mr. 
STEPHENS, Mr. Sr GERMAIN, Mr. 
GONZALEZ, and Mr. HALPERN) : 

H.R. 19100. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national urban growth policy, 
to encourage and support the proper growth 
and development of our States, metropolitan 
areas, cities, counties, and towns with em- 
phasis upon new community and inner city 
development, to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing and urban development, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

ELR. 19101. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide medicare 
benefits (financed from general revenues) 
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for disabled coal miners without regard to 
their age; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 19102. A bill to provide for a tempo- 
rary reduction in the salaries of certain 
Officials of the Federal Government; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.J. Res. 1357. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to declare one week each Sep- 
tember as “National S.S. Hope Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACOBS: 

H. J. Res. 1358. Joint resolution to set forth 
a national policy on the stabilization of the 
population of the United States of America; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.J. Res. 1359. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
the President and Vice President; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 
H.J. Res. 1360. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the period be- 
g October 5, 1970, and ending Oc- 
tober 9, 1970, as “National PTA Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, MYERS (for himself, Mr. 
LANDGREBE, Mr. BEALL of Maryland, 
Mr. Scorr, Mr. CRANE, Mr. PUCINSKI, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. DERWINSKI, 
Mr. YATRON, Mr. SCHADEBERG, Mr. 
NicHots, Mr. Frey, Mr. MESsKILL, 
Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Hor- 
TON, Mr. Pirrnre, Mr. McDonatp of 
Michigan, Mr. TALCOTT, Mr. Burton 
of Utah, Mr. Grover, Mr. DUNCAN, 
Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr. 
RHODES) : 

H.J. Res. 1361. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week in November which includes 
Thanksgiving Day in each year as “National 
Family Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr.: MYERS (for himself, Mr. 
DONOHUE, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, 
Mr. LUKENS, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. 
KUYKENDALL, Mr. FULTON of Penn- 
Sylvania, Mr. Mrxva, Mr, FRIEDEL, Mr. 
Wru11uMs, and Mr. McKNEALLY): 

H.J. Res. 1362. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue a proclamation 
designating the week in November which 
includes Thanksgiving Day in each year as 
“National Family Week”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H. Con. Res. 720. Concurrent resolution 
to utilize more effectively the expertise and 
abilities of the scientists and engineers as- 
sociated with the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration in the fight against 
environmental pollution; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H. Con. Res. 721. Concurrent resolution 
to establish a National Day of Recognition 
for Teachers; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H. Con. Res. 722. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to religious discrimination in North- 
ern Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H. Res. 1201. Resolution calling for a na- 
tional commitment to cure and control can- 
cer within this decade; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H. Res. 1202. Resolution urging the Presi- 
dent to take unilateral action, as well as 
collective action through the United Nations, 
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to stop air piracy; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. HANLEY: 
H. Res. 1203. Resolution designating Janu- 
ary 22 of each year as Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL of California: 

H.R. 19103. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Francisco de Paula Baptista and Joao 
Baptista; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 19104. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Vesta A. Habicht; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 19105. A bill for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Robert M. Stachura; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 19106. A bill for the relief of Miguel 
Angel Ortiz; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 19107. A bill for the relief of Silvia 
Italia Vassallo-Pastor; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 19108. A bill for the relief of Rita 

Swann; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCLURE: 

H.R. 19109. A bill for the relief of Alfonso 
Guerricabieta; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 19110. A bill for the relief of Esther 
Catherine Milner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MATHTAS: 

ELR. 19111. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Gloria Vazquez Herrera; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 19112. A bill for the relief of Denise 

Korbani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, MYERS: 

H.R. 19113. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of a 6l-note cast bell carillon and a 
42-note subsidiary cast bell carillon for the 
use of Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. NELSEN: 
H.R. 19114. A bill for the relief of Kyu 
Whan Whang and spouse, nee Young Won 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

433. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
10th Guam Legislature, relative to the 
statute of limitations with respect to claims 
by the citizens of Guam arising from the 
taking of private property by the Federal 
Government following World War II; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

434, Also, a memorial of the Senate of the 
State of California, relative to the protection 
of the Farallon Islands; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

435. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of California, relative to water 
pollution; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

436. Also, a memorial of the Senate of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relative to 
oil imports; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

571. By Mr. BOW: Petition of the Youngs- 
town City Council approving and endorsing 
the efforts of Congressman Frank T. Bow to 
rename the West Branch Reservoir on the 
Mahoning River the Michael J. Kirwan Dam 
and Reservoir; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

572. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Executive Board, Oil, Chemical, and Atomic 
Workers International Union AFL-CIO, Den- 
ver, Colo., relative to expenditure of public 
funds for development of the supersonic 
transport; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

573. Also, petition of the Honorable Robert 
J. Lagomarsino, California State Senate, 
Sacramento, relative to open-pit mining in 
the Los Padres National Forest; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

574. Also, petition of the Congress of Micro- 
nesia, Saipan, Mariana Islands, relative to 
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relations between the United States and 
Micronesia; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

575. Also, petition of Orville L. Cain, Grass 
Valley, Calif., relative to redress of griev- 
ances; to the Committee on Internal 
Security. 

576. Also, petition of the Honorable John F. 
McCarthy, California State Senate, Sacra- 
mento, relative to control of news media in a 
market area; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

577. Also, petition of the American Bar 
Association, Chicago, Ill., relative to observ- 
ing an annual national holiday entitled 
“Family Day USA”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

578. Also, petition of Barry Dale Holland, 
Portsmouth, Va., relative to lowering the 
voting age to 18; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

579. Also, petition of Elizabeth B. Smith; 
Atlanta, Ga., relative to appointment of Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

580. Also, petition of Robert E. Williams, 
Forest Heights, Md., relative to redress of 
es to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

581. Also, petition of the Association of 
Midwest Fish and Game Commissioners, Den- 
ver, Colo., relative to resolutions adopted by 
the association concerning various matters 
that affect fish and game; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

582. Also, petition of the Washington State 
Sportsmen’s Council, Vancouver, Wash., rela- 
tive to extending the U.S. fishery zone from 
12: miles to 200 miles or to the outer edge 
of the Continental Shelf, whichever is great- 
er; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 

583. Also, petition of the city council, 
Youngstown, Ohio, relative to transportation 
policy; to the Committee on Public Works. 

584. Also, petition of the Hollywood AFL 
Film Council, Hollywood, Calif., relative to 
imported motion picture and television pro- 
ductions; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

585. Also, petition of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, Washington, D.C., 
relative to the national debt; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

586. Also, petition of the town board, Og- 
den, N.Y., relative to Federal-State revenue 
peeing to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 


S eee testers 
SENATE— Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, whose presence is everywhere 
in the universe, help us to “be still and 
know—to be still and know that Thou 
art God.” Let not this voice stand 
between Thee and the Members of this 
body. Help us in this holy silence to give 
ear to the “still small voice” which whis- 
pers love and peace, poise and power— 
the presence of a friend nearer than 
breathing, closer than hands or feet. En- 
able us to hear the message too high 
for words, too deep for human utter- 
ance, the eternal beyond the temporal, 
so vivid we are made new. And hearing 
Thy voice may we obey it. Call us back 
to Thee, keep up close to Thee, lead us 
forward with Thee in the spirit of Thy 
Son who went about doing good. 

We pray in His name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication from 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
(Mr. RUSSELL). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 


To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. James B. ALLEN, a Senator 
from the State of Alabama, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
RICHARD B., RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, September 8, 1970, be dispensed with. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE PRINT- 
ING OF THE 71ST ANNUAL DAR 
REPORT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 

ceed to the consideration of Calendar 

No. 1147, Senate Resolution 452. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
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S. Res. 452, authorizing the printing of the 
seventy-first annual report of the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution as a Senate document. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution Was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the seventy-first annual 
report of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution for the year 
ended March 1, 1968, be printed, with an 
illustration, as a Senate document. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, today is 
the day on which the joint leadership 
agreed to go on a two-shift basis. 

Later this afternoon, it is anticipated 
that the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of amendments to the Public 
Health Service Act, covering bills H.R. 
18110, H.R. 17570, S. 3355, S. 3418; and 
then S. 437, a bill to eliminate the re- 
duction in the annuities of employees or 
Members who elected reduced annuities. 

If we dispose of these measures today, 
the Senate will consider the Disaster Re- 
lief Act. There will be debate on all of 
these bills. 

Hopefully, with these and other meas- 
ures out of the way by the end of the 
week, it is anticipated we may well get 
started, on Monday next, on H.R. 18546, 
the so-called farm bill. 

This announcement is for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. It is a joint leader- 
ship declaration. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the distinguished ma- 
jority leader will yield, that is correct. 

I repeat, the calendar may be called 
at the beginning of business following 
the prayer on any day. 

Senators are thus on notice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. We have to 
serve notice the day before that that will 
be the case. It will be the case tomorrow, 
if Senators do not object. 

Mr. SCOTT, I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. 


CIVIL UNREST AND CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that two editorials dealing 
with civil unrest and the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment, plus a column on the 
civil rights accomplishments of the Nixon 
administration, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 

Sept. 2, 1970] 
SENATE Dogs Irs Duty 

It seems to us that both proponents and 
opponents of the Hatfield-McGovern amend- 
ment to the military sales bill were guilty of 
unwarranted flights of hyperbole and exag- 
geration which served no good purpose. 

We believe the Senate was right in defeat- 
ing the amendment which would have put 
a Congressional limit on the Vietnam war; 
indeed, that it had no real choice in the 
matter. 

It is one thing to be against the war, 
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which many Americans are, but another 
thing entirely to tell the enemy that he need 
not exert himself, you're going to quit any- 
way by such-and-such a date. 

Senator George McGovern (D., S.D.), one 
of the authors of the measure, was quoted 
as saying he thought, “far from causing the 
enemy to attack . . . it would have quite the 
opposite impact; it would cause him to see 
that we are terminating our activities and 
that therefore there’s no reason to press an 
attack on American forces.” 

That's guesswork; and it could have been 
a bloody mistake if the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese, seeking to score political and 
propaganda points, pressed even harder to 
prove their “superiority” over retreating 
Yanks. 

Senator Mark Hatfield (R., Ore.), the co- 
author, said in his last-minute effort before 
the vote that to oppose his amendment, be- 
cause it would hamper executive branch 
maneuvering, would amount to “idolatry of 
the Presidency and acceptance of one-man 
rule.” 

This seems equally overstated to us. Presi- 
dent Nixon did not precipitate the war and 
is, aS far as we can see, doing more than 
anyone else to date to extricate our troops 
honorably and safely. One need not “idolize” 
him to give him a chance to continue this 
highly desirable effort. 

On the other hand, those Senators who 
chose to view the 55-39 defeat of the amend- 
ment as some football-field kind of “triumph” 
for the President—a “vote of confidence” of 
sweeping dimensions—might also reconsider 
the realities. 

Thirty-nine senators—well over a third of 
the Senate—voted in favor of the amend- 
ment despite considerable doubts of what 
disastrous effects it might have; and of the 
55 defeating it, many undoubtedly had seri- 
ous reservations about what effects THAT 
might have. 

All were correct, we think, in assuming 
that the general public wants the war over. 
But this was not the way. And no “magic” 
alternative has yet appeared. 

We don’t think one should be expected, 
high-flown oratory notwithstanding. 


PUBLIC ENEMIES 


Anyone who would deliberately kill or at- 
tempt to kill a policeman or a Park Guard— 
merely because the target is a law-enforce- 
ment officer and is representative of the 
forces of law and order in the community— 
is a public enemy without parallel. 

Let there be no mistake about this: Un- 
less there is strong community support for 
the guardians of law and order, there can 
be no lawful and orderly protection of the 
citizenry against criminal violence. 

The outrageous attacks upon policemen 
and Park Guards in Philadelphia over the 
past few days are shocking reminders of the 
daily hazards confronted by law-enforcement 
authorities in the performance of their 
duties. 

We extend our deepest sympathies to the 
families of the victims of these attacks and 
our prayerful wishes for a speedy and full 
recovery to those among the victims whose 
wounds were not fatal. 

But to deplore and to sympathize is not 
enough. 

We believe there has been far too much 
complacency, bordering on encouragement, 
in public attitudes toward organizations that 
make no secret of their hostility toward 
police. 

When facilities are made readily avail- 
able for such organizations to hold meetings, 
when their antipolice literature is widely 
circulated and viewed by some people as 
harmless or even humorous, the inevitable 
consequence is an erosion of the forces of 
law and order. 
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When revolving-door justice allows “hard- 
ened criminals to be turned loose on the 
streets again and again, making a mockery 
of efforts by police to enforce the law and 
protect the public, the result is a weaken- 
ing of the war against crime and a strength- 
ening of the forces of lawlessness. 

When the phrase “law and order” is itself 
held in scorn and contempt by some sup- 
posedly responsible persons, the lawless and 
the disorderly are inspired to ever more 
reckless assaults upon structures of govern- 
ment and democracy. 

Fortunately, the police have the over- 
whelming and unequivocal support of the 
vast: majority of the people. One laudable 
evidence of this was the heroic cooperation 
given to police which aided in the arrest of 
suspects in the latest shootings of police 
and Park Guards. 

A story in Sunday’s Inquirer by Robert S. 
Boyd of our Washington Bureau gave further 
evidence of the widespread popular support 
for law and order. It was pointed out that 
conservative and liberal politicians are try- 
ing to outdo one another in championing the 
law and order cause in this election year. 

Politicians of every ideological stripe em- 
brace the law and order theme for one rea- 
son: They know the people want law and 
order and a tougher crackdown on violence 
and crime. 

The vociferous few who declare war on the 
police as a counter-attack against the war on 
crime are a public menace and should be 
dealt with accordingly. 

Their crime is not against the police 
alone but against the entire community of 
law-abiding and law-respecting citizens. 

NIXON COMPILES AN IMPRESSIVE LIST OF 

Civ. RIGHTS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
(By Roscoe and Geoffrey Drummond) 

WasHINGTON.—"By any criterion the civil 
rights record of the Nixon Administration is 
better than any of its predecessors.” 

Attorney General John Mitchell told this 
to a group of reporters at a recent breakfast 
interview. 

Skepticism was so great that not one 
bothered to demand: Prove it. 

We took Mitchell’s statement as so chal- 
lenging that it ought to be checked, not dis- 
missed out of hand. We didn’t set out to 
prove or disapprove it, only to look at the 
facts. Here is what we found: 

Money—The budgets of the civil rights di- 
vision of the Justice Department for the last 
two fiscal years of the Johnson Administra- 
tion were $2.6 million and $3 million. 

For the first two years of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration they were $4.37 million and $5.3 
million. 

Staff—The number of Justice Department 
lawyers handling civil rights cases during 
the last two years of the Johnson Adminis- 
tration was 105 and 116. 

For the first two years of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration it was 138 and 159. 

Cases—During the last fiscal year of the 
Johnson Administration 98 civil rights cases 
were filed. In fiscal 1969 the Nixon Admin- 
istration filed 145 civil rights cases and in 
fiscal 1970, 197 cases—or double the number 
of civil rights cases over 1968 involving school 
integration, fair housing, voting rights and 
equal employment opportunity. 

Question: Were these expanded assets— 
money, manpower and case load—put to sig- 
nificant use? 

School desegregation—Prior to the 1969-70 
school year only 5.2 percent or 164,273 of the 
3.1 million Negro public school students in 
11 Southern states had been in desegre- 
gated school systems. 

At the opening of the 1970-71 school year, 
either as the result of court orders or yolun- 
tary agreements, 58.9 percent or 1.8 million 
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Negro children were in schools in desegre- 
gated systems. 

More headway is imminent. As the result 
of new litigation plus the negotiating efforts 
of both Health, Education and Welfare and 
the Justice Department, it is a near certainty 
that 97 percent or all but 7000 of the 3.1 
million Southern black students will, within 
the next month, be attending school in de- 
segregated systems. 

More than 500 districts will be desegre- 
gated this fall—half at the direction of court 
orders and half as the result of HEW-Justice 
Department negotiations, 

Through aggressive negotiation and litiga- 
tion, it is accurate to say that the dual school 
system as it existed prior to the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954 is being eliminated. 

Philadelphia plan—This is the first coor- 
dinated federal attempt to remedy racial dis- 
crimination in construction unions where 
there has been extreme anti-Negro bias. It 
was fought by the unions and by some po- 
litical liberals. It has been upheld by the 
courts and is opening up new job opportuni- 
ties to minorities. 

Housing—tThe civil rights division of the 
Justice Department is utilizing the fair hous- 
ing law to open up suburban housing to low- 
income blacks. It has been filing a nation- 
wide network of suits to make houses, apart- 
ments and developments available to non- 
whites, to strike down obstacles to low-in- 
come housing and to prevent block-busting 
of stable neighborhoods by unscrupulous 
real-estate firms. 

Assistant Attorney General Jerris Leonard, 
who heads the civil rights division, would 
undoubtedly agree that much remains to be 
done and that this record does not touch the 
racially discriminatory practices in the 
Northern school districts which neither the 
courts nor any administration has begun to 
deal with effectively. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business, with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr.. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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HIJACKING OF AIRLINERS BY 
PALESTINIAN GUERRILLAS 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the hijacking of three airliners by Pales- 
tinian guerrillas threatens not only the 
lives of the Americans and others held 
captive, but is a menace to the cease-fire 
in the Middle East so painfully negoti- 
ated over the last few months. 

This situation is extremely grave. 

Negotiations for the safe release of the 
passengers must be left to the diplomatic 
officials of the nations involved. Public 
comment on these negotiations by a U.S. 
Senator would contribute nothing to the 
solution of the problem. 

However, I believe that the United 
States must take warning from this 
tragic affair. We must look ahead to see 
what can constructively be done to pre- 
vent future crises of this kind. 

Last year the Senate overwhelmingly 
ratified the Tokyo Convention on hijack- 
ing of aircraft, which among other things 
provides that signatory governments 
“shall take all appropriate measures to 
restore control of the aircraft to its law- 
ful commander or to preserve his control 
of the aircraft.” 

But it is obvious from the most recent 
hijackings that some nations may be 
powerless to act. 

Therefore, even if all nations signed 
the Tokyo Convention—and they have 
not—it may not be an effective instru- 
ment to insure the safety of air travelers. 

A Swedish security official was quoted 
in the press today as saying: 

There is no really effective way to stop 
hijackers. 


Isuggest that under the circumstances, 
the time may have come for the United 
States to order its own airlines to halt 
service to those nations who act as willing 
hosts to hijackers, or treat hijacking as 
a minor offense, or simply lack the power 
to prevent hijacking. As a further step, 
the U.S. Government might deny landing 
rights to the airlines that serve such 
nations. 

I recognize the complexity of the prob- 
lems involved in landing rights treaties. 
But at the same time, I believe that the 
deep concern of civilized nations over the 
hijacking problem would lead to adoption 
of similar sanctions by most other na- 
tions—if the United States takes the 
lead. 

The safety of American citizens—and 
perhaps grave questions of war and peace 
overseas—are at stake here. Hijacking of 
international civil aircraft is being used 
for both blackmail and as an instrument 
to determine foreign policy. 

The United States should not hesitate 
to act vigorously. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial entitled “The Showdown in the 
Desert,” published in the Washington 
Post today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SHOWDOWN IN THE DESERT 

The grim drama being played out on the 

sands of the Jordanian desert is international 


blackmail in its basest form. The lives of 
Scores of innocent people have been put on 
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the auction block by a gang of vicious, des- 
perate outlaws. What these gangsters expect 
to gain from this deadly exercise in ransom 
and threat is a renewal of the Arab-Israeli 
war; there is no place for rabid fanatics in a 
peaceful settlement. By raising their de- 
mands to include the release of 3,000 guer- 
Tillas held captive in Israel, the Palestine 
“liberators” made clear their purpose of in- 
creasing the pressure on the Israeli govern- 
ment to break the cease-fire, either before or 
after the ransom deadline runs out tonight. 

The negotiations to release the hostages 
ere so delicate now that no useful purpose 
would be served by public comment on them. 
Only those in close contact with them can 
judge the temper of the kidnapers. Those 
who are making that Judgment for the West- 
ern nations now being blackmailed are en- 
titled to proceed as best they can without a 
background of noisy advice. We only hope 
that in this, as in any other kidnaping, they 
chose wisely among the few courses of action 
open. 

It is possible, however, to begin to plan 
ahead in hopes that the nations of the world 
can take some immediate steps to prevent 
any repetition of this tragic affair. The world 
cannot tolerate a threat of this kind to in- 
ternational air travel—a threat in which in- 
nocent people are pawns in a deadly inter- 
national power play. There have been long 
negotiations and much talk in many na- 
tional capitals since the wave of airplane hi- 
jackings broke out many months ago but 
very little concerted action. The massive dose 
of criminal activity that took place in one 
day—four planes under attack and three 
seized—ought to convince every nation that 
this outrage has gone on long enough. 

The United States, in our view, should 
seize the initiative in this situation by or- 
dering this country’s airlines to suspend all 
service to and from any nation that welcomes 
hijackers, that treats hijacking as a minor 
offense, or that is unable to prevent its cit- 
izens from engaging in hijacking. At the 
same time, the government should deny 
landing rights in this country to any air- 
line that serves such nations. This action 
should be taken, not so much as an economic 
sanction against offending nations—al- 
though there would be significant economic 
effects—but as a simple safety measure de- 
signed to protect American citizens. 

There may be legal red tape in such a uni- 
lateral approach; international treaties gov- 
erning landing rights and so on are complex 
affairs. But this should not be allowed to 
stand in the way. For one thing, surely most 
other civilized nations would join in such a 
ban since it would place the responsibility 
for hijacking squarely where it belongs—on 
those governments which have encouraged it 
by throwing welcoming parties for the pi- 
rates. Even if other nations did not join im- 
mediately, the United States should take the 
first step since its prime responsibility in 
this situation is the safety of its citizens and 
of those citizens of other countries who travel 
on American air carriers. 

The airlines themselves can help by 
Strengthening their security measures, al- 
though the fact that would-be pirates got 
aboard an El \Al plane last Sunday indicates 
that even Israel's relatively strict precau- 
tionary measures are far from fool-proof. It 
may be that for a while international tray- 
elers will have to undergo the kind of scru- 
tiny now given to visitors of prison inmates, 
If so the price will not be too great if it helps 
to prevent another showdown on the desert 
sand. 


A PROFILE ON GEORGE SHULTZ 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on Sunday, September 6, 1970, the As- 
sociated Press distributed to its member 
papers an excellent profile on George 
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Shultz, who is now director of the new- 
ly created Office of Management and 
Budget. As such Mr. Shultz has been 
described, with some accuracy I think, as 
“Assistant President.” Most certainly his 
responsibilities are great. I think it is 
appropriate that the Associated Press 
should have distributed this excellent ar- 
ticle relating to Mr. Shultz to the Sun- 
day newspapers. 

Last week I had the opportunity to 
spend a good bit of time with George 
Shultz. Prior to that time I had been 
impressed with him as an individual and 
with his service as Secretary of Labor, 
and I had been impressed with his testi- 
mony whenever he came before the Com- 
mittee on Finance. The more I see of Mr. 
Shultz the more highly I think of him. 

In my discussions with him in the past 
week I found that he is not only a man 
of great ability but also that he is a 
man who is eminently fair in his deal- 
ings with other individuals and with the 
great problems with which he is so closely 
associated. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
Associated Press article entitled “George 
Shultz: Economist in Hot Spot,” which 
was published in the Sunday papers of 
September 6, 1970. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GEORGE SHULTzZ: ECONOMIST IN Hor Spor 

(By Neil Gilbride) 

WASHINGTON. —George P. Shultz, the quiet 
man of the Nixon administration, is emerg- 
ing as one of its most powerful figures in 
his new job of managing the federal govern- 
ment’s vast spending programs. 

The 49-year-old Shultz, who switched 
from., secretary of labor to director of the 
newly created Office of Management and 
Budget at President Nixon’s request, de- 
scribed. the formidable job simply as “a 
challenge.” To his wife, Helena, Nixon's en- 
trusting the post to her husband was “a 
great honor.” 

But 10-year-old son Alex Shultz, showing 
signs of his father’s economic training and 
bent for wry humor, summed up the change 
in jobs in more practical terms: “Less money 
and no cars.” 

“I'm an expert in taking pay cuts,” Shultz 
grinned, and. said. fellow economists had 
kidded him about the wisdom of switching 
from the $60,000-a-year labor post to the 
$42,500 OMB post, 

He also lost the big, blue limousine that 
goes with the labor secretary’s job, though 
he still gets the use of a government car 
when he needs it. 

IMPORTANT POST 

Despite the pay cut, knowledgeable Wash- 
ington sources in and out of government de- 
scribe Shultz’s new post in such terms as 
“assistant president” and “general manager 
of the United States” and “the most impor- 
tant new government post to be created in 
years.” 

The task is no less than trying to manage 
the entire range of the federal government's 
spending programs adding up to some $300 
billion a year. 

Shultz, who left the relative quiet of 
academic life as dean of the University of 
Chicago Graduate School of Business for the 
maelstrom of national political life, is a 
polite and scholarly man with a quiet sense 
of humor he doesn’t mind turning on 
himself. 
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He likes to tell the story of his first ven- 
ture into politics—leading a drive to create a 
new consolidated school board in Stow, Mass., 
when he was teaching at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology several years ago. 

“The voters, in their wisdom, defeated the 
proposal for a regional school board—but 
they elected me to head the nonexistent 
school board as its director,” he laughed. 

Shultz’s amiable demeanor hides a tough- 
minded firmness of purpose that can be sur- 
prising and disconcerting to those inclined to 
view him as a mild professor unversed in the 
rough-and-tumble of high political life. 

“We're going to get some control over the 
cascading flow of federal expenditures,” 
Shultz said firmly when sworn in by Nixon 
to the new job. “Were doing everything we 
can to see that each dollar expended is ex- 
pended effectively.” 

It still is too early to say how Nixon’s new 
effort to manage the budget in businesslike 
fashion will work under Shultz, but most of 
those who knew him believe Shultz can do it 
if anyone can, A major part of the job is 
resisting the blandishments of other federal 
officials demanding more money for their own 
pet programs. 

Shultz’s track record so far indicates he 
can resist such. pressures. 

As labor secretary in an unenyiable period 
of the steepest inflation in 20 years, sharply 
rising unemployment and a declining econ- 
omy, Shultz wasted no time in telling off 
either labor or business leaders he believed 
wrong. 

He chided Chamber of Commerce officials 
at their own national conference for over- 
emphasizing the threat of strikes to the na- 
tion. And he told construction union leaders 
bluntly they could wind up pricing them- 
selves out of the market by demanding too 
high wage increases. 


LIKED BY BOTH 


Yet he was given high marks by both busi- 
ness and labor leaders generally. 

Shultz shows little ambition toward be- 
coming the traditional power-broker in high 
places, softly discounting any suggestion 
that his new post amounts to being an eco- 
nomics “czar.” 

Nor, he said, will there be any prestige 
struggle between himself and John Ehrlich- 
man, another major Nixon aide who heads 
the newly formed Domestic Council to work 
with him in overseeing federal programs. 

“There’s so much to do, and you're anxious 
to get it done well, and if you find some- 
body else who can do it well and get him to 
do it, you’re just that much ahead of the 
game,” Shultz said. 

Although obviously deeply invoived in the 
prodigious job of managing federal expend- 
itures and trying to take the teeth out of 
inflation, Shultz does not appear overawed 
by his own position or that of the President 
he works for. 

Yet, after more than a year-and-a-half 
under the relentless pressure of the national 
spotlight, he still sometimes seems sur- 
prised at the tough pace. 

“If you told me a year ago that I'd be 
working this hard, I’d have said you were 
crazy,” he confided to an aide not long 
after taking the labor secretary’s job—and 
now he’s even working harder. 

“They start meetings at 7:30 in the morn- 
ing and meet all day,” an informant said 
of Shultz’ operations in the White House to 
get the new job underway. 

But, as a husky 6-footer of considerable 
athletic ability who does not smoke and 
drinks sparingly, Shultz appears to have the 
stamina for the job. 

A blocking back on Princeton's football 
team in 1939 and 1940, Shultz won his letter, 
His tennis game is aggressive and compe- 
tent, and he shoots 80 on the golf course 
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despite infrequent opportunities to break 
away from the government grind for rec- 
reation. 

“No,” he said when asked if he lost his 
White House tennis privileges in addition 
to the salary cut and the loss of the blue 
Cadillac. “But I don’t know how often I'll 
get a chance to use it.” 

Shultz’ high ranking in Nixon's esteem 
blossomed early while he was labor secretary, 
but there was nothing new in his rapid climb 
to prominence. In World War II, Shultz en- 
tered the Marine Corps as an enlisted man 
and emerged a major. After that he quiet- 
ly, unspectacularly built a solid reputation 
as one of the nation’s keenest experts on 
economics and labor affairs as professor, 
mediator, arbitrator and writer. 

He and wife Helena, whom he met and 
married when she was a military nurse in 
World War II, have five children—10-year- 
old Alex; Barbara, 12; Margaret, 22, a teacher; 
Kathleen, 20, a University of Denver stu- 
dent, and 18-year-old Peter, who attends 
Palo Alto High School in California. 

Shultz was virtually unknown to Wash- 
ington when he became labor secretary, and 
the ways of the nation’s capital sometimes 
irked him. 

Observing the maneuvering for power and 
position, and frequent job switches many 
political Washingtonians go through to ob- 
tain them, Shultz said: “I think you ought 
to be what you are. If you're an economist, 
you ought to be an economist. If you are a 
newspaperman you ought to be a newspaper- 
man.” 

Shultz, despite his swift climb to the 
heights of power, is still basically what he 
was, an economist—if perhaps the nation’s 
foremost. One of Shultz’s most surprising 
friendships in Washington was with George 
Meany, the blunt and shrewd plumber from 
the Bronx who rose to head the 13.6-million- 
member AFL-CIO. 

Despite frequent policy clashes between 
the labor federation and the Nixon admin- 
istration whose election Meany had fought 
tooth and nail to defeat, the two men— 
Shultz and Meany—hit it off, 
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Meany appeared to appreciate Shultz's 
sincerity toward the problems of the nation’s 
rank-and-file workers—even though. they 
sometimes quarreled about such things as 
sharply rising plumbers’ wages. 

“George Shultz has served with distinc- 
tion as chief of the Department of Labor, He 
has fully deserved the confidence that Ameri- 
can workers, their unions and the AFL-CIO 
have placed in him,” Meany said on Shultz’s 
elevation to federal budget manager. “We are 
sure he will do well in his new assignment.” 

Shultz, gently tying together his criticism 
of high wages and his theory that a man 
should stick to his own trade, likes to tell 
a story about another ex-plumber, Repub- 
lican Rep. William H. Ayres of Akron, Ohio. 

Shultz, speaking at an international labor 
conference at which Ayres was a delegate, 
mentioned the Ohio congressman had once 
been a plumber. 

“From the back of the room," Shultz said, 
“a voice asked, ‘then how can he afford to be 
a congressman?’ ” 

Shultz, stuck with the difficult task of de- 
fending Nixon’s stringent economic policies 
to control inflation, doesn't duck the problem. 

“There’s nothing like a profit squeeze to 
put backbone into management.” he once 
said of a tough set of labor negotiations in 
explaining that Nixon’s policies were designed 
to slow business, take the heat out of the 
economy and pressure labor and business 
into more moderate wage and price-hikes. 

The remark infuriated Meany and other 
labor leaders, but the ill feeling over that in- 
cident didn’t damage his over-all relations 
with union leaders. 
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On the other hand, Shultz was the first 
Nixon administration economist to side with 
labor complaints and warn that the govern- 
ment’s tight money and high interest policies 
had become a “stranglehold” that threatened 
to slow the economy too much. 

Shultz had to buck other highly placed 
federal economic policymakers on that issue, 
and he won, The Nixon policy since has been 
to ease the money supply in an effort to guide 
the economy back into a hopefully mod- 
erate growth without renewing inflationary 
pressures, 

Shultz makes no bones that the job is 
tough. 

“It’s clear enough that the inflation we 
inherited is a very tough thing to get hold 
of. Tougher than I thought it would be,” he 
said. “It’s a hard road, there’s no doubt 
about it.” 

At the Western White House recently, 
faced with the less than happy news of the 
highest rise in wholesale prices in six months, 
Shultz said, “We're still hanging in there 
and working to contain inflation.” 

Nixon is staking a large part of his political 
fortunes on Shultz’'s ability to check infia- 
tion before the 1972 presidential election. 

Besides acquitting himself well in advising 
Nixon on labor and economic affairs during 
his tenure as labor secretary, Shultz is also 
credited with rescuing Nixon’s proposed rev- 
olutionary Family Assistance Plan, designed 
to wean welfare recipients to gainful employ- 
ment through a sliding formula of federal 
payments that embrace the low-paid “work- 
ing poor” in addition to unemployed welfare 
clients, 

The big hangup was in devising the slid- 
ing scale formula that would encourage wel- 
fare recipients to train for jobs and go to 
work, without penalizing them financially 
with wages lower than welfare payments. 


Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President; I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PROFILE IS LOWERING 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on last 
Thursday another benchmark in the 
Nixon administration’s program of Viet- 
namization was reached with the depar- 
ture of 2,800 more American troops from 
Vietnam. For the first time since 1967 
there are fewer than 400,000 American 
soldiers in Vietnam. 

The American command in Saigon 
announced over the weekend that our 
troop level in Vietnam is now 399,500. 

This lowering of the American profile 
in Asia is a firm, rational effort on the 
part of the Nixon administration to re- 
turn the problem of protecting South 
Vietnam to the Vietnamese themselves. 

From 1961 until the spring of 1969.it 
was otherwise. Day by day, month by 
month, the number of Americans directly 
involved in the fighting grew and grew. 
When President Nixon took office in 
January 1969, there were nearly 550,000 
Americans fighting in Southeast Asia. 

President: Nixon almost at once began 
to reverse the trend. In the spring of 
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1969 he announced the first withdrawal 
of American troops with the promise that 
this would be followed by other with- 
drawals as the war became more and 
more the affair of the South Vietnamese 
themselves and less and less the business 
of young Americans. 

Success of the Vietnamization program 
can be judged by reports from Vietnam. 
The South Vietnamese Government now 
controls most of the countryside, accord- 
ing to unbiased observers. The Vietcong, 
which once commanded the loyalty of the 
vast majority of the peasants in the Me- 
kong Delta area, is now despised and 
hated. Their powerful hold on the area 
has been broken. Only the presence of 
troops from North Vietnam prevents 
peace in much of the countryside. 

A little recognized fact is that, at long 
last, the promised land reforms are tak- 
ing place and South Vietnamese peasants 
really do have something worth fighting 
for—their own land. These reforms were 
promised and repromised throughout the 
1960’s, but.it was not until the Nixon ad- 
ministration took a firm, hard-nosed 
stand that land reform actually began. 

Mr. President, the war in Vietnam is 
not over, and peace has not yet come to 
that land. But American participation in 
ae war is growing less and less, day by 

y. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to commend the 
Senator for calling the attention of the 
country to the troop withdrawals from 
Vietnam. There is a parallel set of fig- 
ures. to which attention should also be 
called. I refer to, the draft calls. At the 
same time that we are recalling trips 
from Vietnam, the draft calls have gone 
down and down, I believe it was yester- 
day that the Secretary of Defense an- 
nounced that hereafter emergencies 
would be met by the use of National 
Guard Reservists, and indicated a dwin- 
dling use of draft calls. 

When we think back to the middle 
1960’s, when the buildup was taking 
place in Vietnam and we were escalat- 
ing action there and the United States 
was sending troops and more troops 
there, the draft calls likewise were es- 
calating and increasing rapidly. 

Just when the draft can end remains 
to be seen, but the point is that without 
the. Vietnamization program and the 
withdrawal program that has been un- 
derway, we could not look forward to 
any ending of the draft soon. 

I commend the distinguished acting 
pain ace leader for bringing out this 

act. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr»President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded; 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letter, which was referred 
as indicated: 


REPORT ON GRANTS WHICH ARE FINANCED 
WHOLLY WITH FEDERAL FUNDS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on grants 
approved by that office which are financed 
wholly with Federal funds, for the period 
April 1, 1970 to June 30, 1970 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Finance, 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr, ALLEN): 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Commerce: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 286 RELATIVE TO THE 
PROTECTION OF THE FARALLON ISLANDS 


“Whereas, For the first time in more than 
a century, the southeast island of the Faral- 
lon chain. will be uninhabited when the 
United States Coast Guard, late this year, 
completes the automation of its lighthouse 
there; and 

“Whereas, All of the picturesque rocky 
islands of the chain are breeding grounds 
for thousands of sea birds and a temporary 
refuge for a fantastic number of land birds; 
and 

“Whereas, California and Steller sea lions 
breed there, and the elephant seal uses the 
islands as a resting area; and 

“Whereas, The Coast Guard personnel for 
more than sixty years have acted as unofficial 
game wardens for all the islands; and 

“Whereas, The Audubon Society, the Wil- 
derness Society, and the Sierra Club, have 
succeeded in their efforts to add South Faral- 
lon Island to the Farallon National Wildlife 
Refuge, but it will turn inte 2 grim joke un- 
less a caretaker is stationed there to enforce 
regulations; and 

“Whereas, Because there are numerous re- 
ports of killing and disturbing of the animals 
and birdlife in spite of the protection offered 
by the Coast Guard, it is feared there may be 
wholesale slaughter when the islands are left 
defenseless; and 

“Whereas, The Point Reyes Bird Observa- 
tory is seeking funds from the Fish and Wild- 
life Department to establish a permanent 
base on the island for scientific studies and 
protection from vandals; now, therefore, be 


‘it 


“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Members do hereby urge 
the federal government to finance the perma- 
nent base on the Farallon Islands as proposed 
by the Point Reyes Bird Observatory; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
transmit copies of this resolution to the Pres- 


“ident and Vice President of the United States, 


to the Secretary of the Interior, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States. 

“This is to certify that the above resolution 
was adopted by the Senate on August 6, 1970. 

“DARYL R. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 

A resolution adopted by the board of 
trustees of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Washington, D.C., praying for 
the establishment of a planned procedure 
for the expeditious reduction and ultimate 
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retirement of the national debt; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the International 
Conference of Police Associations, Washing- 
ton, D.C., praying for immediate steps to be 
taken to end the vengeful and senseless kill- 
ings of police officers throughout the United 
States and Canada; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The petition of Polytechnic Institute of 
Technology, Grass Valley, Calif., praying for 
a redress of grievances; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN) laid 
before the Senate sundry messages from 
the President of the United States sub- 
mitting nominations received on Septem- 
ber 3, 1970, under the order of September 
1, 1970, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ANDERSON, from the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences, without 
amendment: 

H.R. 16539. An act to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 to provide 
that the Secretary of Transportation shall be 
a member of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council (Rept. No. 91-1161). 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with an amendment: 

5.3318. A bill to amend the Library Services 
and Construction Act, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 91-1162). 

By Mr. SPONG, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

HR. 4182. An act to authorize voluntary 
admission of patients to the District of Co- 
lumbia institution providing care, education, 
and treatment of mentally retarded persons 
(Rept. No. 91-1163). 

By Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

H.R. 18260. An act to authorize the US. 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to establish educational programs to encour- 
age understanding of policies and support of 
activities designed to preserve and enhance 
environmental quality and maintain ecologi- 
cal balance (Rept. No. 91-1164). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 4324. A bill to amend title I of the Nar- 
cotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 to 
cover addicts charged with misdemeanors in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

(The remarks of Mr. Typos when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 4325. A bill to prohibit flight in inter- 
state or foreign commerce to avoid prosecu- 
tion for the killing of a policeman or fireman; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4326. A bill to provide additional protec- 
tion for the rights of participants in private 
pension plans, to establish minimum stand- 
ards for vesting and funding of private pen- 
sion plans, to provide an insurance program 
guaranteeing plan termination protection, 
and for other purposes; and 
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S. 4327. A bill to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jer- 
sey when he introduced the bills appear 
below under the appropriate headings.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 4328. A bill to improve judicial ma- 
chinery by providing the district courts with 
jurisdiction over certain types of civil ac- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Typrncs when he in- 
troduced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: 

S. 4329. A bill. to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to strengthen the laws concern- 
ing illegal use, transportation, or possession 
of explosive and the penalties with respect 
thereto, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois (by request) : 

S. 4330. A bill for the relief of Jean Pana- 
giote Anastasakis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr, Mac- 
NUSON, Mr. HARTKE, and Mr. NEL- 
SON): 

S. 4831. A bill to amend the National Traf- 
fic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 in 
order to promote competition among motor 
vehicle manufacturers in the design and pro- 
duction of safe motor vehicles having greater 
resistance to damage, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Harr when he intro- 
duced the bill appear below under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 


S. 4324—INTRODUCTION OF A 
BILL RELATING TO NARCOTICS 
TREATMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a bill to amend title 
I of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act of 1966 in order to allow addicts 
charged with misdemeanors in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be eligible for the 
treatment provisions under that act. 

Currently, under that act, all suspects 
charged with felony violations of Fed- 
eral law who are adjudged to be addicts 
may be committed to treatment in lieu 
of prosecution at the discretion of the 
US. attorney. But because of a legisla- 
tive oversight, persons charged with 
misdemeanors, who are adjudged to be 
addicts, cannot be committeed to treat- 
ment in lieu of prosecution, even if the 
U.S. attorney believes treatment is the 
best course to follow. 

Since the District of Columbia is the 
only jurisdiction where persons charged 
with misdemeanors are tried in Federal 
courts, my bill would correct that legis- 
lative oversight. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
amendment to title I of the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966 be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON) . The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4324) to amend title I 
of the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation 
Act of 1966 to cover addicts charged 
with misdemeanors in the District of 
Columbia, introduced by Mr. TyDINGs, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
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ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
S. 4324 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Sec- 
tion 2902(a) of Title 28 of the United States 
Code, is amended by inserting in the first 
sentence after the word “court” and before 
the word “believes” the phrase “or the 
Court of General Sessions in the District 
of Columbia.” 


S. 4325—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROHIBIT FLIGHT IN INTER- 
STATE OR FOREIGN COMMERCE 
TO AVOID PROSECUTION FOR THE 
KILLING OF A POLICEMAN OR 
FIREMAN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, during the past several weeks 
the American people have become deeply 
disturbed by the increasing frequency of 
senseless attacks upon law enforcement 
officers at the State and local levels. The 
brutal pointblank shooting of a Phila- 
delphia policeman is just the most recent 
example in what has become an alarming 
trend toward brutal assaults upon police- 
men and firemen. 

This year alone there have been all too 
many instances of unprovoked attacks 
on policemen throughout the Nation: 

In July, an officer on Chicago’s South 
Side was shot and killed as he sat in his 
patrol car filling out a report; in mid- 
August an Omaha policeman was killed 
when a bomb exploded as he and seven of 
his fellow officers were investigating a 
report of a screaming woman; in San 
Francisco, a patrol car was blown up as 
two police officers were checking out a 
burglary report; a New York City police- 
man was shot in the right arm while in- 
vestigating a report of gunfire at a Brook- 
lyn yacht club; and in my own State of 
New Jersey a State trooper was grazed 
in the head by a bullet in a brief exchange 
of gunfire during a 13-mile chase of a 
stolen truck. 

Since 1960 more than 600 policemen 
have been killed in this country. Thus 
far this year, 16 police officers have been 
murdered in unprovoked attacks—nearly 
four times the annual average for the 
past 10 years. At least 57 have died in 
the line of duty so far in 1970. And last 
year there was an all-time record of 86 
such police deaths. 

This is an absolutely intolerable situa- 
tion and we must move quickly to stop 
this gruesome trend before it spreads 
further. Today I am introducing legis- 
lation which will enable the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation to join the search 
for killers of policemen and firemen 
within 24 hours of the crime. The bill 
makes it a specific Federal crime to fiee 
across State lines to avoid prosecution 
for the killing of a policeman or fire- 
man. The key section of the bill provides 
that if no person alleged to have com- 
mitted the offense has been apprehended 
and taken into custody within 24 hours 
after the crime was committed it will 
be assumed that he has fied across State 
lines. Thus, if the killer is still at large 
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24 hours after the murder of a police- 
man or fireman the FBI will be auto- 
matically authorized to take part in the 
search. 

The FBI has repeatedly proven itself 
to be a most effective law enforcement 
agency and it is feared by lawbreakers 
throughout the world. I believe the 
knowledge that the FBI will enter the 
hunt for the killer of a policeman or 
fireman within a short time of the com- 
mission of the crime will prove an im- 
portant deterrent to anyone contem- 
plating an attack on our police or 
firefighters. 

I am well aware that under the exist- 
ing fugitive felon law the FBI is author- 
ized to conduct a search in the case of 
any crime where the offender crosses 
State lines to avoid arrest. However, it is 
not clear from the law as to when specif- 
ically the FBI will enter into the case. 
And although it is my understanding that 
the FBI has an informal arrangement 
with State and local police to lend at least 
technical and laboratory assistance in 
the case of a police or fireman shooting 
I think this arrangement should be for- 
malized in the Federal statute books 
without delay. 

This Nation, and every civilized nation 
relies upon its law enforcement officials 
to enforce the rules of conduct which 
separate man from the wild animals. We 
also know the tremendous importance 
of our firefighters who not only protect 
our property from burnings and bomb- 
ings but, more importantly, who save 
countless lives each year through their 
ambulance and resuscitation units. 

Today the policeman is the man in 
the middle. We expect him to be a lawyer, 
a sociologist, a guard, a doctor, and 
sometimes a gunfighter. The same is true 
for the fireman who we count on to heroi- 
cally save our burning buildings, rush 
victims of fires and ill health to safety, 
and perform many other public services 
particularly for our children. Yet, we 
want them to work for ridiculously low 
wages and often pay them little respect. 

Police and firemen in big cities are in 
an especially precarious position because 
they must do their jobs in an atmosphere 
of strong and conflicting emotions which 
can, and often do, explode into violence. 

Congress is moving to help build thor- 
oughly professional law enforcement 
agencies throughout the Nation by pro- 
viding more Federal assistance, But we 
must also back up our policemen and 
firemen by making sure that anyone who 
contemplates attacking these public serv- 
ants knows beforehand that he will have 
to face the full force of our law enforce- 
ment machinery. This is a critical situa- 
tion and we should not lose any more 
time in striving to correct it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SAXBE). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4325) to prohibit flight in 
interstate or foreign commerce to avoid 
prosecution for the killing of a police- 
man or fireman, introduced by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 4326 AND S. 4327—INTRODUCTION 
OF BILLS TO PROVIDE ADDITION- 
AL PROTECTION FOR RIGHTS OF 
PARTICIPANTS IN PRIVATE PEN- 
SION PLANS AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
MINIMUM UNIFORM FIDUCIARY 
RESPONSIBILITY ON PERSONS 
HANDLING WELFARE AND PEN- 
SION FUNDS 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 

President, for some months now the Sub- 

committee on Labor, of which I am chair- 

man has been engaged, pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 360, in a major study of 
welfare and pension plans. A very sig- 
nificant part of our effort is a survey of 
major private pension and welfare plans 
currently in progress. We have now dis- 
tributed our initial survey form to a sam- 
ple of more than 1,500 of the approxi- 
mately 34,000. plans registered with the 

Department of Labor. This survey is de- 

signed to elicit vitally needed data on the 

vesting, funding, portability, investment 
and fiduciary operations of the private 
pension system. 

We expect that some time will be re- 
quired to process the incoming informa- 
tion and I expect that recommendations 
evolving from this study will be ready 
early in the next Congress. 

There is, however, in my judgment a 
need for a continuing congressional in- 
quiry into private pension plans so as to 
illuminate the serious problems many 
American workers suffer as a result of 
certain insufficiencies in the private pen- 
sion system. 

Our recent hearings on the UMWA 
welfare and retirement fund have illus- 
trated that this area needs serious at- 
tention. We have found that frequently, 
when workers and their families need 
help most, they find it wanting. When 
workers and their families think that 
sufficient provision has been made for 
their security, they find it an illusion. 

I believe the failure to provide workers 
with complete information concerning 
their expectancies under a private pen- 
sion plan results in grave consequences 
to that worker, his family, and society 
when he reaches retirement age. Too 
frequently, a worker reaching retirement 
finds the promised benefits to be an 
empty cupboard. I believe that there is 
an urgent need to provide a worker with 
adequate information about retirement 
years early in his career, so that he will 
have an opportunity to consider and plan 
for his retirement needs. 

We must devote more attention to the 
question of standards for vesting, fund- 
ing, insurance, and portability of pension 
benefits for each American worker so 
that if he is forced to leave his job, as 
so many workers are finding it necessary 
to do because of today’s sluggish econ- 
omy, he will not be faced with a termina- 
tion of future pension benefit rights. 

We must also fully explore the area of 
fiduciary responsibilities of pension plan 
administrators and trustees in order to 
be assured that appropriate standards 
are followed in the operation of private 
pension plans so as to eliminate and pre- 
vent pension abuses. 

There’ are presently several different 
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bills pending before the Senate to regu- 
late private pensions. Today, in the in- 
terest of presenting the Senate with 
additional options in this regard, I am 
introducing two bills that were intro- 
duced in the last Congress by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, Senator 
YARBOROUGH. 

There are many points of view on these 
bills, and much has been written and said 
already. Some will say all the bills go too 
far, others will say the bills do not go far 
enough—both positions may be right in 
certain respects. In my judgment none 
of the bills presented thus far represent 
the ideal approach. Consequently, I an- 
ticipate close scrutiny of this legislation 
by the committee, and I expect that 
many of the ideas embodied in the vari- 
ous bills will be included in the final 
legislation. 

The bills I introduce today are directed 
at providing the worker with some degree 
of certainty with respect to his retire- 
ment benefits and will provide for neces- 
sary fiduciary standards by those who 
are charged with the operation of their 
pension funds. 

The first bill I am introducing, “The 
Pension Benefit Security Act,” contains 
a number of provisions relating to vest- 
ing, funding, termination insurance, and 
portability studies, as follows: 

First. A minimum standard is imposed 
that would require vested retirement 
benefits to all participants who have 
worked for the same employer for 10 
or more years after reaching the age 
of 25. 

Second. A minimum standard of fund- 
ing is required to assure that sufficient 
assets are accumulated to carry out 
promises to employees and the de- 
pendents, 

Third. The bill creates a Pension Bene- 
fit Insurance Corporation to administer 
a system of termination insurance to 
provide payment of benefits in the event 
& pension fund is terminated before it is 
fully funded. 

Fourth. The bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Labor to conduct studies of pen- 
sion plans including studies relating to 
the “portability” of pension credit. 

The second bill, I am introducing, “The 
Welfare and Pension Plan Protection Act 
of 1970,” is addressed to the fiduciary 
aspects of pension plans. It amends the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act as follows: 

First. New disclosure requirements are 
provided in order to establish a sound 
basis for evaluating fiduciary conduct. 

Second. The bill provides minimum 
and uniform standards of fiduciary re- 
sponsibilities on persons handling pen- 
sion and welfare funds, including the 
imposition of and liability for those 
breaching the standard. 

Third, The bill provides limiting stand- 
ards on the investment of retirement 
funds in the securities of the employer 
company. 

Fourth. The bill gives the Secretary of 
Labor added investigative and enforce- 
ment powers with respect to the require- 
ments of the act, and establishes an Ad- 
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visory Council on Employee Welfare and 
Pension Benefit Plans to advise the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the texts of these two bills and 
an explanatory statement of each bill’s 
provisions be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SaxsBe). The bills will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bills and statements will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, were received, read twice 
by their titles, referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 4326 

A bill to provide additional protection for 
the rights of participants in private pen- 
sion plans, to establish minimum stand- 
ards for vesting and funding of private 
pension plans, to provide an insurance pro- 
gram guaranteeing plan termination pro- 
tection, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Pension Benefit 
Security Act of 1970". 


FINDINGS AND POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that private 
pension plams are a major and increasing 
factor with respect to the continued well- 
being and security of millions of employees 
and their dependents; that because of the 
present and anticipated size and importance 
of these plans they have a significant bear- 
ing on industrial relations, on employment, 
and on the national economy; that owing to 
their interstate character they have become 
an important factor in commerce, that a 
large volume of the activities carried on by 
such plans are effected by means of the 
mails and instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce; that they substantially affect the 
revenues of the United States because they 
they are afforded preferential Federal tax 
treatment; that despite the enormous growth 
in such plans many employees with long 
years of employment are losing anticipated 
retirement benefits owing to the lack of vest- 
ing provisions in such plans; that owing to 
the inadequacy of current minimum stand- 
ards, the soundness and stability of plans 
with respect to adequate funds to pay prom- 
ised benefits may be endangered; that owing 
to the involuntary termination of plans be- 
fore requisite funds have been accumulated, 
employees and their dependents have been 
deprived of anticipated benefits; and that 
it is therefore desirable in the interests of 
employees and their beneficiaries, for the 
protection of the revenue of the United 
States, and to provide for the free flow of 
commerce, that minimum standards be pro- 
vided assuring the equitable character of 
such plans, their financial soundness, and 
protection of benefits in the event of in- 
voluntary plan termination. 

(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act to protect interstate commerce, 
the Federal taxing power, and the interests 
of participants in private pension plans and 
their beneficiaries by improving the equi- 
table character and the soundness of such 
plans by requiring them to vest the accrued 
benefits of employees with significant periods 
of service, to meet minimum standards of 
funding, and to protect the vested rights of 
participants against losses due to involun-~ 
tary plan termination. 
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DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. When used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

(b) The term “pension plan” means any 
plan, fund, or program which is communi- 
cated or its benefits described in writing to 
the employees as a group and which was 
heretofore or is hereafter established or 
maintained by an employer or by an em- 
ployer or by an employer together with an 
employee organization, for the purpose of 
providing for its participants or their bene- 
ficiaries, by the purchase of insurance or 
annuity contracts or otherwise, retirement 
benefits, including any profit-sharing plan 
which provides benefits at or after retire- 
ment; providing that nothing herein shall 
be construed to include any plan, fund, or 
program to which only employees contrib- 
ute, 

(c) The term “employee organization” 
means any labor union or any organization 
of any kind, or any agency or employee rep- 
resentation committee, association, group, 
or plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers concerning 
an employee pension plan, or other masters 
incidental to employment relationships, 

(à) The term “employee” means any in- 
dividual employed by an employer. 

(e) The term “participant” means any 
employee or former employee of an employer 
or any member of an employee organization 
who is or may become eligible to receive a 
benefit of any type from a pension plan, 
or whose beneficiaries may be eligible to re- 
ceive any such benefit, 

(ft) The term “beneficiary” means a per- 
son designated by a participant or by the 
terms of a pension plan who is or may be- 
come entitled to a benefit thereunder. 

(g) The term “employer” means any per- 
son acting directly as an employer or in- 
directly in the interest of an employer in 
relation to a pension plan, and includes a 
group or association of employers acting for 
an employer in such capacity. 

(h) The term “person” means an individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, mutual com- 
pany, joint stock company, trust, unincorpo- 
rated organization, association, or employee 
organization, 

(i) The term “State” means any State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
the Canal Zone, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, any territory or possession of the Unit- 
ed States, or the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands as defined in the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act (43 U.S.C. 1331-1343). 

(j) The term “administrator”, whenever 
used in this Act, means, in the case of a pen- 
sion plan established or maintained by a 
single employer, the employer; in the case of 
a plan established or maintained by two or 
more employers or jointly by one or more em- 
ployers and one or more employee organiza- 
tions, the association, committee, joint board 
of trustees or other similar group of repre- 
sentatives of the parties who established or 
maintained the plan, 

(K) The term “regular retirement benefit” 
means only that benefit payable under the 
plan in the event of retirement at the regu- 
lar retirement age. 

(1) The term “accrued portion of the regu- 
lar retirement benefit” means— 

(1) Under a plan which provides for pay- 
ment. of a fixed benefit, that portion of such 
benefit which would have been payable at 
regular retirement age, computed as of the 
day of termination of employment, as the 
number of years of credited service under the 
plan bears to the total possible years of 
credited service had employment continued 
to the regular retirement age. 

(2) Under a plan which provides for bene- 
fits based solely upon the amount contrib- 
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uted to the employee’s account, the amount 
credited to such account toward regular re- 
tirement benefits at the time of termination 
of employment. 

(m) The term “regular retirement age” 
means not later than age sixty-five. 

(n) The term “vested liabilities” means the 
present value of the immediate or deferred 
benefits for participants and their bene- 
ficlaries which are nonforfeitable and for 
which all conditions of eligibility have been 
fulfilled under the provisions of the plan 
prior to its termination. 


COVERAGE 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tions (b) and (c), this Act shall apply to any 
pension plan— 

(1) if it is established or maintained by 
any employer engaged in commerce or in any 
industry or activity affecting commerce or by 
such employer together with any employee 
organization representing employées engaged 
in commerce or in any industry or activity 
affecting commerce; or 

(2) if such plan is established or main- 
tained by any employer or by any employer 
together with any employee organization and 
if, in the course of its activities, such plan, 
directly or indirectly, uses any means or in- 
struments of transportation or communica- 
tion in interstate commerce or the malls. 

(b) This Act shall not, apply to any pen- 
sion plan if— 

(1) such plan is administered by the Fed- 
eral Government or by the government of a 
State or by a political subdivision of a State, 
or by an agency or instrumentality of any of 
the foregoing; 

(2) such plan is established and main- 
tained outside the United States primarily for 
the benefit of persons who are not citizens 
of the United States; 

(3) such plan provides contributions or 
benefits for a sole proprietor or in the case of 
a partnership, a partner who owns more than 
10 per centum of either the capital interest 
or the profits interest in such partnership. 

(c); In addition, titles II, IIT, and IV, shall 
not apply to any pension plan if— 

(1) the plan has a fixed contribution rate 
and does not provide an amount expected to 
be paid as a fixed benefit; 

(2) the plan is a profit-sharing plan which 
provides benefits at or after retirement; 

(3) the plan is one in which benefits are 
paid solely from the general assets of the 
employer. 

(d) For purposes of this section— 

(1) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or communication, among the several 
States or between any State and any place 
outside thereof. 

(2) The term “industry affecting com- 
merce” means any activity, business, or in- 
dustry in commerce or in which a labor dis- 
pute would hinder or obstruct commerce or 
the free flow of commerce and includes any 
activity or industry “affecting commerce” 
within the meaning of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Act, 1947, as amended, or the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 5. The provisions of titles I, II, and 
ITI of this Act shall become effective two 
years after enactment of this Act. The pro- 
visions of titles IV and V of this Act shall 
become effective upon the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

TITLE I—VESTING 
ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 101. No pension plan subject to this 
title which was adopted after the date of en- 
actment of this Act shall, after the effective 
date of this title, provide as a condition for 


eligibility to participate in such plan a pe- 
riod of services longer than three years on an 
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age higher than age 25. Any pension plan 
subject to this title which was in effect on or 
before the date of enactment of this Act may 
retain its eligibility requirements until such 
plan is amended to provide increased bene- 
fits to participants or beneficiaries or ten 
years after the date of enactment of this Act, 
whichever occurs first. Thereafter, such pen- 
sion plan shall comply with the eligibility 
requirements applicable to pension plans 
adopted after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 
NONFORFEITABLE BENEFITS 

Sec, 102. Every pension plan subject to this 
title shall provide for nonforfeltable rights 
to regular retirement. benefits when the plan 
has been in effect for five years or more, as 
follows: 

(a) PRESENT Pians,—Every pension plan 
created before the date of enactment of this 
Act shall, in accordance with one of the fol- 
lowing alternatives, provide that the rights 
of employees to receive benefits are non for- 
feitable: 

(1) After a specified period of service not 
exceeding ten years, as to that part of the 
accrued portion of the regular retirement 
benefit (including benefits provided under 
amendment) which is attributable to periods 
after the effective date of this title, or 

(2) After a specified period of service not 
exceeding ten years, as to not less than 10 
per centum of the entire accrued portion of 
the regular retirement benefit (including 
benefits provided under amendment) which 
percentage shall increase at a rate equiva- 
lent to at least 10 percentage points for each 
year the plan has been in effect after the 
effective date of this title, so that the per- 
centage will reach 100 per centum no more 
than nine years after the effective date of 
this title; or 

(3) After a specified period of service not 
to exceed twenty years, as to the entire ac- 
crued portion of the regular retirement bene- 
fit (including benefits provided under 
amendment) which period shall be reduced 
at a rate equivalent to at least one year for 
each year the plan has been in effect after 
the effective date of this title, so that ten 
years after the effective date of this title the 
required period of service does not exceed 
ten years; or 

(4) In accordance with such other provi- 
sions making nonforfeitable, after a specified 
period of service, the entire accrued portion 
of the regular retirement benefit, which are 
approved by the Secretary, after notice and 
opportunity to be heard, as substantially 
consistent with the purposes of this section 
as expressed in subsection (a) paragraphs 2 
and 3. 

(b) New Pians.—Every pension plan ere- 
ated on or after the date of enactment of 
this Act shall provide that the rights of the 
employees to receive benefits shall be non- 
forfeitable— 

(1) After a specified period of service not 
to exceed fifteen years, as to the entire ac- 
crued portion of the regular retirement ben- 
efit as of the sixth year of the plan’s opera- 
tion, which period shall be reduced at a rate 
equivalent to at least one year for each year 
after the sixth year of the plan’s operation, 
so that in the eleventh year of the plan’s 
operation, the required period of service does 
not exceed ten years; or 

(2) After a specified period of service not 
to exceed ten years, as to 50 per centum of 
the entire accrued portion of the regular re- 
tirement benefit as of the sixth year of the 
plan's operation, which percentage shall in- 
crease at a rate equivalent to at least 10 
percentage points for each year the plan has 
been in effect after the sixth year of the 
Plan's operation, so that in the eleventh year 
of the plan's operation, the entire accrued 
portion of the regular retirement benefit 
shall be nonforfeitable after a period of sery- 
ice not to exceed ten years. 
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(c) COLLECTIVE BARGAINING .AGREEMENTS.— 
With respect to a pension plan created or 
operated under a collective bargaining agree- 
ment in existence as of the date of enact- 
ment of this Act but due to expire after the 
effective date of this title, the provisions of 
this title shall apply after the expiration 
date of such collective bargaining agreement 
but in no eyent later than one year after the 
effective date of this title. 

(d) PERIOD or Service.—In_computing the 
period of service under the plan, an employ- 
ee’s entire service with the employer con- 
tributing to or maintaining the plan shall 
be considered, except the following may be 
disregarded: 

(1) service prior to age 25; 

(2) service during which the employee de- 
clined to contribute to a plan requiring eni- 
ployee contributions; 

(3) service with a predecessor of the em- 
ployer contributing to or maintaining the 
plan (except where the plan of the pred- 
ecessor has been continued in effect by the 
successor employer); and 

(4) service broken by periods of suspen- 
sion of employment, provided that the rules 
governing such breaks in service are not un- 
reasonable or arbitrary as determined under 
regulation of the Secretary. 

(e) Provisions DEALING WITH FORFEITURE 
or BENEFITS. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to disallow any plan pro- 
vision— 

(1) making benefits forfeitable for mis- 
conduct such as theft, dishonesty, or divulg- 
ing the employers’ trade secrets to competi- 
tors: Provided, That such provisions are not 
unreasonable or arbitrary as determined un- 
der regulation of the Secretary; or 

(2) adopted pursuant to regulations of the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate to 
preclude discrimination in the event of early 
termination of a plan. 

(f) CONTRIBUTORY PLANS.—No penson plan 
subject to this title tò which employees con- 
tribute shall provide for forfeiture of bene- 
fits which accrued during participation in 
the plan by the employee and which were 
attributable to employer contributions, 
solely because of withdrawal by such em- 
ployee of amounts attributable to his own 
contributions. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NONFORFEITABLE BENEFITS 
TO TERMINATION PARTICIPANTS 


Sec. 103. (a) Nonforfeitable benefits ac- 
crued by terminating participants may be 
distributed in the manner set forth in the 
plan: Provided, That distribution of such 
benefits shall commence no later than the 
regular retirement age and that such bene- 
fits are paid in the same form as retirement 
benefits are paid. 

(b) The administrator shall, upon ter- 
mination of a vested participant’s employ- 
ment prior to regular retirement age, report 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare such information as the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare may pre- 
scribe by regulation to facilitate notification 
of vested rights to such participants or their 
beneficiaries. The Secretary of Labor shall 
reimburse the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare for use by the latter of 
personnel and facilities in the performance 
of his functions under this subsection. 


ENFORCING OF VESTING STANDARDS 


Sec. 104 Whenever the Secretary finds it 
necessary or appropriate for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this title or any 
rule or regulation thereunder, he may re- 
quire a certificate of approval with respect 
to the vesting provisions of any pension 
plan. Denial of any such certificate shall be 
by order of the Secretary, and only after rea- 
sonable opportunity for hearing. A certifi- 
cate of approval shall be issued by the Sec- 
retary when he determines that the vesting 
provisions in question do not violate the re- 
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quirements of this title. Whenever a certifi- 
cate of approval is required for any pension 
plan, it shall be unlawful for the adminis- 
trator of any such plan to maintain or oper- 
ate such plan unless a certificate has been 
obtained. 
TITLE I—FUNDING 
FUNDING SCHEDULE 


Sec. 201. (a) GENERAL RuLE—Every pen- 
sion plan subject to this title shall— 

(1) provide for contributions to the plan 
in amounts necessary to meet an amount 
equal to the normal cost since inception of 
the plan plus interest on any unfunded past 
service costs, and 

(2) maintain a minimum ratio of assets 
to. vested liabilities according to the follow- 
ing schedule: 

The ratio of assets 
to vested liabilities 
shall be at least 
(in percent) 

20 


If the plan has been 
in effect (in years) 
5 


(b) SPECIAL PROVISION FOR PLANS FIVE OR 
More Years OtD.—In the case of a plan 
which on the effective date of this title has 
been in effect for five or more years, the ad- 
ministrator, when he files the first funding 
status report required by section 202 of this 
Act, may choose as the required funding 
ratio— 

(1) the ratio specified by the schedule in 
subsection (a) (2), or 

(2) the actual funding ratio of the plan. 


Beginning with the ratio thus chosen, the 
required ratio shall incfease by 3 percentage 
points each year for the next five years and 
4 percentage points each year thereafter un- 
til the ratio becomes 100 percent. 

(c) SPECIAL PROVISION ror PLANS Less 
THAN Five, Years ỌLD.—A plan which on 
the effective date of this title has been in 
effect for less.than five years shall become 
subject to (a)(2) above as soon as the plan 
has been in effect for five years. The options 
provided in subsection (b) shall be avail- 
able to a plan in this category except that 
the time allowed for increasing the required 
ratio by 3 percentage points each year shall 
be limited to a period equal to the number 
of years the plan has been in effect prior to 
the effective date of this title. 

(d) SPECIAL Provision ror PLAN AMEND- 
MENTS.—If, after the effective date of this 
title, a plan which has been in existence 
for five or more years is amended with a 
resulting increase in vested liabilities, the 
administrator may adjust the required fund- 
ing schedule according to one of the follow- 
ing methods: 

(1) The plan’s funding ratio may be de- 
creased in proportion to the ratio which the 
additional vested liabilities bear to the total 
vested liabilites after the amendment. The 
resulting ratio will be increased each year 
by percentage point increments according to 
the applicable funding rate specified in sub- 
section (a)(2) or (b). 

(2) If the amendment results in a 25 per 
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centum or greater increase in vested liabili- 
ties, the portion of vested liabilities created 
by the amendment may be regarded as & 
new plan subject to the funding schedule 
imposed by subsection (a)(2). In this 
ease, the administrator shall keep separate 
records for ascertaining the funding 
status of the vested Mabilites created by the 
amendment. 


FUNDING STATUS REPORTS 


Sec, 202. (a) Within one hundred and 
fifty days after the end of the plan’s first 
fiscal year during which it is subject to sec- 
tion 201(a) (2), and within one hundred and 
fifty days after the end of each third fiscal 
year thereafter, or within one hundred and 
fifty days after the end of any fiscal year in 
which the plan is amended so as to increase 
vested liabilities, the administrator of the 
plan shall file with the Secretary, a state- 
ment containing the following information: 

(1) the amount of normal cost since in- 
ception of the plan plus interest on any 
unfunded past service costs; 

(2) the total amount of the plan’s vested 
liabilities at the close of its preceding fiscal 
year; 

(3) the assets held by the plan as of 
the close of its preceding fiscal year val- 
ued at market value or by any other method 
approved by the Secretary pursuant to 
regulation; 

(4) the mumber of years the plan has 
been in effect; 

(5) a statement of the amount, if any, 
by which the assets held by the plan either 
exceed or fall below the amount of assets 
required in order for the plan to meet the 
funding ratio required under section 
201(a) (2); 

(6) such other information determined by 
the Secretary by regulation to be necessary 
for adequate disclosure of a plan's funding 
status. 

(b) At such times as the administrator of 
& plan subject to this title is required to file 
a report with the Secretary pursuant to (a) 
above, the administrator shall make avail- 
able to each person having a vested benefit 
such report, by posting such report in a 
prominent location at the employer’s place 
or places of business or through such other 
means that will insure that persons with 
vested benefits have adequate access to such 
information. 


ENFORCEMENT OF FUNDING STANDARDS 


Sec. 208. (a) When the contributions to a 
pension plan fall below amounts n 
to meet the requirements of section 201(a) 
(1), the Secertary shall require by order, 
after notice and oppotrunity for hearing, 
that the administrator take such steps as 
the Secretary shall find necessary to guar- 
antee that the rights of each participant 
to benefits accrued to the date of such fail- 
ure to make appropriate contributions, to 
the extent then funded, or the rights of 
each participant to the amounts credited to 
his account at such time, are nonforfeitable 
in the event of the participant’s termination, 
except that nonforfeitable benefits resulting 
other than through operation of this sub- 
section shall take priority over nonforfeit- 
able benefits resulting exclusively from op- 
eration of this subsection with respect to 
any allocation of plan assets or distribution 
to participants. 

(b) When a pension plan’s ratio of as- 
séts to vested liabilities falls below the fund- 
ing ratio required by section 201(a) (2) as de- 
termined by the Secretary: 


(1) the plan’s vested liabilities shall not 
be increased by an amendment until the 
plan’s actual funding ratio is equal to or 
greater than the required funding ratio; 

(2) the administrator shall inform, in 
writing, each person having a vested benefit 
as to (A) the amount of his vested benefit, 
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(B) the portion of his vested benefit pro- 
tected by assets and insurance, and (C) the 
portion of his vested benefit not protected 
by assets and insurance. Such reports shall 
be made annually until the plan’s actual 
funding ratio is equal to or greater than the 
required funding ratio; and 

(3) the administrator shall make such ad- 
ditional reports to the Secretary as the Sec- 
retary may by rule or regulation prescribe to 
aid in the enforcement of this title. 

(c) When a pension plan’s ratio of as- 
sets to vested liabilities falls below the fund- 
ing ratio required by section 201(a)(2) for 
five consecutive years the Secretary shall 
require by order, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, that the administrator 
take such steps as the Secretary shall find 
necessary to suspend further accumulation 
of vested liabilities until such time as the 
funding deficiency has been removed: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Secretary may, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, 
order the action specified herein to be taken 
at any time after a funding deficiency has 
occurred but prior to expiration of the five- 
year period whenever, in his discretion, such 
action is necessary to protect the interests 
of participants. The Secretary may by order 
revoke or modify any order previously made 
under this subsection, if, after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, he finds that the 
circumstances upon which the order was 
predicated do not exist. 

(d) During any time that a pension plan 
is in suspended status pursuant to action 
taken under subsection (c), the Secretary, 
whenever he finds it necessary to protect the 
interests of participants, may, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, require by order 
that the plan terminate and wind up its af- 
fairs in accordance with the provisions of 
title II and procedures established by the 
Pension Benefit Insurance Corporation. 


TITLE IlI—VESTED LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Sec. 301 (a) Every pension plan required to 
meet a specified funding ratio in accordance 
with section 201(a) (2) of this Act shall ob- 
tain insurance covering unfunded vested lia- 
bilities to protect participants and benefi- 
ciaries against possible loss of vested benefits 
arising from an essentially involuntary ter- 
mination of the plan. The amount of insur- 
ance shall be the plan’s vested liabilities less 
the greater of— 

(1) 90 per centum of the assets needed to 
meet the funding ratio required under sec- 
tion 201(a) (2), or 

(2) 90 per centum of the plan's actual 
assets, 

(b) The Pension Benefit Insurance Corpo- 
ration shall issue a certificate of insurance 
coverage to each plan administrator after 
receipt by the Corporation from the Secre- 
tary of a copy of the statement required by 
section 202(a). A plan’s Insurance coverage 
shall be continuous from the date of issuance 
of the certificate until canceled. 

(c) The Pension Benefit Insurance Corpo- 
ration shall not insure— 

(1) any unfunded vested liabilities created 
by a plan amendment which took effect 
within three years immediately preceding ter- 
mination of the plan; or 

(2) any unfunded vested liabilities result- 
ing from the participation in the plan by a 
participant owning 10 per centum or more of 
the voting stock of the employer contributing 
to the plan-or by any participant owning a 
10 per centum or more interest in a partner- 
ship contributing to the plan. 

PREMIUMS 
Sec. 302 (a) Each plan shall pay a premium 


for insurance under this title at such uni- 
form rates prescribed by the Pension Benefit 
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Insurance Corporation, based upon the 
amount of unfunded vested liability which 
is to be insured and upon such other factors 
as the Corporation determines to be appro- 
priate. The premium for the initial three- 
year period shall be not more than 0.6 per 
centum of the amount insured. 

(b) Should any administrator of a plan 
subject to this title fail to pay any premiums 
required to be paid under subsection (a), the 
Pension Benefit Insurance Corporation shall 
give the administrator of the plan not less 
than thirty days’ notice of intention to can- 
cel insurance unless the premium is paid by 
the end of such period. If the unpaid pre- 
mium is not paid by the end of such period, 
the Corporation shall cancel the plan’s cer- 
tificate of insurance and the plan shall give 
notice of such cancellation to each person 
entitled to a vested benefit under the plan. 


CLAIMS PROCEDURE 


Sec. 303. (a) The administrator of a plan 
insured under the provision of this title shall 
file a claim with the Pension Benefit Insur- 
ance Corporation in the event the plan is 
terminated for reasons of financial difficulty 
or bankruptcy, plant closing, by order of the 
Secretary, or such other reasons as the Cor- 
poration by regulation shall specify as re- 
flecting an essentially involuntary plan ter- 
mination. The Corporation shall be author- 
ized to honor such claim up to the limits 
prescribed by section 304 if it finds that the 
assets of the plan may not be sufficient to 
pay vested liabilities. 

(b) Claims shall be made as specified in 
the rules and regulations of the Pension 
Benefit Insurance Corporation. The Corpo- 
ration shall also require the administrator 
who files a claim to submit proof of all facts 
necessary to establish’a claim, but in any 
event, the Corporation may in its discretion 
independently make such investigation as 
may be necessary for it to determine the 
validity of any claim. The Corporation shall 
require the payment of any contributions 
owing to the plan and required to meet the 
funding ratio specified in section 201(a) (2) 
of this Act, and may sue to recover such 
contributions on behalf of the plan in con- 
nection with settling any claim. 

(c) The Pension Benefit Insurance Cor- 
poration shall give written notice to the ad- 
ministrator of its decision on any claim. 
Upon notice that a claim will be honored the 
administrator shall wind up the affairs of 
the plan by arranging for the purchase of 
single premium annuities from a qualified 
life insurance company for each person en- 
titled to vested benefits, or by making such 
other arrangements for the distribution of 
vested benefits as the Corporation may by 
regulation approve as providing adequate 
protection to persons with vested benefits. 
The administrator shall be allowed a reason- 
able period in which to liquidate the assets 
of the plan, Upon completing the process 
of liquidation he shall thereafter submit to 
the Corporation, within such period speci- 
fied by regulation of the Corporation, a plan 
termination report. Such report shall fully 
disclose the amount of the vested benefit 
payable to each person under the terms of 
the plan as of the date the plan was termi- 
nated, the amount realized from liquidating 
assets, the aggregate amount of funds needed 
to purchase single premium annuities to 
provide the vested benefit to which each 
person is entitled under the terms of the 
plan, and such additional information as 
may be prescribed by rules of the Corpora- 
tion. Upon receipt of the plan termination 
report, the Corporation shall direct the pur- 
chase of annuities or authorize the imple- 
mentation of such other approved arrange- 
ment for distributing vested benefits, and 
pay the claim for insurance in the amount 
authorized under this title. 
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PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Sec. 304. The amount of insurance pay- 
able under a valid claim shall be the differ- 
ence between the realized value of the assets 
of the plan and the amount of vested liabil- 
ities, imited to the amount of insurance 
determined under section 301 at the time 
the plan was terminated: Provided, That— 

(a) in any case where a plan would be 
entitled to relief under section 502 of this 
Act with respect to meeting the funding 
ratio specified in section 201(a#)(2) if it 
were not terminating, such relief may be 
accorded to the plan upon termination and 
the amount of insurance to be paid shall 
be adjusted to take into account the relief 
so provided; except that no relief in this 
connection shall be accorded where the only 
basis presented for such relief is a decline 
in the value of the assets of the plan; 

(b) in any case where Pension Benefit 
Insurance Corporation is unable to recover 
any contributions or portions thereof owing 
to a terminating pension plan to meet the 
funding ratio specified in section 201(a) (2), 
the amount of insurance to be paid shall be 
adjusted to take into account such unpaid 
contributions. 

(c) in any case where a plan is terminated 
as the result of the closing of a plant of 
an employer contributing to such plan and 
the vested liabilities of such terminated plan 
are less than 20 per centum of the vested 
Uabilities of all the pension plans main- 
tained by such employer, such employer shall 
be Hable to reimburse the Pension Benefit 
Insurance Corporation for any insurance 
paid by the Corporation in satisfaction of 
a claim presented by such terminated plan, 
and the Corporation is authorized to sue 
such employer to recover the amount of any 
unpaid liability lawfully payable under this 
provision. 

UNINSURED PLANS 


Sec. 305. It shall be unlawful for any ad- 
ministrator of a plan subject to this title to 


maintain or operate such a plan without 

the certificate of insurance required by this 

title. 

TITLE IV—PENSION BENEFIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


CREATION OF PENSION BENEFIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Sec. 401. There is hereby created a Pension 
Benefit Insurance Corporation (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Corporation”) which shall 
insure the vested liabilities of pension plans 
subject to title III. Such Corporation shall 
be an agency and instrumentiality of the 
United States, within the Department of 
Labor, subject to the general supervision 
and direction of the Secretary of Labor. The 
principal office of the Corporation shall be 
in the District of Columbia but there may be 
established agencies or branch offices else- 
where in the United States under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Corporation. 


GENERAL POWERS OF CORPORATION 


Src. 402. The Corporation— 

(a) shall have succession in its corporate 
name; 

(b) may adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed; 

(c) may enter into and carry out such 
contract or agreements as are necessary in 
the conduct of its business; 

(d) may sue and be sued, in any district 
court of the United States or its territories 
or possession or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, which courts shall have exclusive origi- 
nal jurisdiction, without regard to the 
amount in controversy, of all suits brought 
by or against the Corporation; 

(e) may adopt, amend, and repeal by laws, 
rules, and regulations governing the manner 
in which its business may be conducted and 
the powers vested in it may be exercised; 
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(f) shall be entitled to the use of the 
United States mails in the same manner 
and upon the same conditions as the execu- 
tive departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment; 

(g) shall have power when necessary to 
carry out the provisions of title III, to make 
investigations and in connection therewith 
to enter such places and inspect such records 
and accounts and question such persons as 
the Corporation may deem necessary to de- 
termine the facts relative thereto. For the 
purpose of any investigation provided for 
herein, the provisions of sections 9 and 10 
(relating to the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of books, papers, and docu- 
ments) of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
of September 16, 1914, as amended (15 U.S.C. 
49, 50), are hereby made applicable to the 
jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the Cor- 
poration or any officers designated by the 
Corporation; 

(h) shall determine the character of and 
the necessity for its obligations and expendi- 
tures and the manner in which they shall be 
incurred, allowed, and paid, subject to pro- 
visions of law specifically applicable to wholly 
owned Government corporations; and 

(i) shall have such powers as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate for the exercise of the 
powers specifically vested in the Corporation 
and all such incidental powers as are cus- 
tomary in corporations generally. 

SPECIFIC POWERS OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 403. In the fulfillment of its purposes 
and in carrying out its annual budget pro- 
grams submitted to and approved by the 
Congress pursuant to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, the Corporation is au- 
thorized to use its general powers in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title III of this 
Act to— 

(a) establish adequate premium rates to 
cover the insurance of vested liabilities of 
private pension plans and the administrative 
expenses of the Corporation. In determining 
such premium rates, the Corporation shall 
consult with the Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee on Pension Benefit Insurance established 
by section 405; 

(b) establish procedures for the applica- 
tion, renewal, and cancellation of insurance, 
including the prescribing of such forms and 
reports as may be necessary or appropriate to 
implement such procedures; 

(c) collect premiums and manage and in- 
yest the funds of the Corporation; 

(d) adjust and pay claims for insurance 
under rules prescribed by the Corporation; 

(è) conduct research, surveys, and investi- 
gations relating to pension plan insurance 
and assemble data for the purpose of estab- 
lishing sound bases for insurance; 

(f) bring an action in the proper district 
court of the United States or United States 
court of any place subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, to enjoin any acts or 
practices that constitute or will constitute a 
violation of title IIT or IV or of any regula- 
tion or order issued thereunder, or obtain any 
other appropriate relief, and the United 
States district courts and the United States 
courts of any place subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States shall have jurisdic- 
tion for cause shown, to restrain violations 
of title III or title IV and provide for any 
other appropriate relief; and 

(g) carry out such other functions as are 
required by this Act and as Congress may 
specifically authorize or provide for. 

PENSION BENEFIT INSURANCE FUND 


Sec. 404. (a) There is hereby created with- 
in the a separate fund for pension 
benefit insurance (hereafter in this section 
called the fund) which shall be available to 
the Corporation without fiscal year limita- 
tion for the of this title. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
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propriated such sums as are necessary to pro- 
vide capital for the fund, All amounts re- 
ceived as premiums and any other moneys, 
property, or assets derived from operations 
in connections with this title shall be de- 
posited in the fund. 

(c) All claims, expenses, and payments 
pursuant to operation of the Corporation 
under this title shall be paid from the fund. 
From time to time, and at least at the close 
of each fiscal year, the Corporation shall pay 
from the fund into the Treasury as misce!- 
laneous receipts interest on the cumulative 
amount of appropriations provided as capi- 
tal to the fund, less the average undisbursed 
cash balance in the fund during the year. The 
rate of such interest shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the average market yield dur- 
ing the month preceding each fiscal year on 
outstanding marketable Treasury obligations. 
Interest payments may be deferred with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
any interest payments so deferred shall them- 
selves bear interest. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS! TECHNICAL ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


Sec. 405. (a) The management of the Cor- 
poration shall be vested in a Board of Di- 
rectors (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Board”). The Board shall consist of the 
Secretaries of Labor and Commerce ex officio 
and three other Directors appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The President shall desig- 
nate a Chairman of the Board from among 
the three Directors he appoints. Of the first 
three Directors, one shall be appointed to 
serve for a term of two years; one shall be 
appointed to serve for a term of four years; 
one shall be appointed to serve for a term of 
six years. Thereafter, upon the expiration of 
the term of office, each succeeding Director 
shall be appointed to serve for a term of six 
years. Not more than three of the members 
of such Board of Directors shall be members 
of the same political party, Each appointed 
Director shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $150 per diem when engaged in the 
actual performance of duties of the Board, 
and may be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, as au- 
thorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in the Government 
employed intermittently, except that any 
such Director who holds another office or 
position under the Federal Government shall 
serve without additional. compensation. A 
majority of the Directors shall constitute a 
quorum of the Board and action shall be 
taken only by a majority vote of those 
present. 

(b) In addition to the Board of Directors 
there shall be a Technica] Advisory Commit- 
tee on Pension Benefit Insurance which shall 
consist of five members to be appointed by 
the Secretary after consultation with the 
Secretary of Commerce, to advise and consult 
with the Corporation with respect to carry- 
ing out the purposes of this title. The Secre- 
tary shall select for appointment to the 
Committee individuals who are, by reason of 
training or experience, or both, familiar with 
and competent to deal with, problems in- 
volving employees’ pension plans and prob- 
lems relating to the insurance of such plans. 
Members of the Committee shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of two years. Members 
shall be compensated at the rate of $100 per 
day for each day they are engaged in the 
duties of the Committee and, while serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business, may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in leu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in the Government 
employed intermittently. The Committee 
shall meet at Washington, District of Co- 
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lumbia, upon call of the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors who shall serve as Chair- 
man of the Committee, Meetings shall be 
called by such Chairman not less often than 
twice a year. 


PERSONNEL OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 406. The Corporation shall appoint and 
fix the compensation of such officers, at- 
torneys, and employees as may be necessary 
for the conduct of its business in. accordance 
with the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointment in the competi- 
tive service, and chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay rates, 
and may obtain the services of experts and 
consultants in accordance with section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code, at rates for 
individuals not to exceed the per diem 
equivalent for GS-18. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER GOVERNMENTAL 
AGENCIES 


Sec. 407. The provisions of section 509 shall 
be applicable to the Corporation. 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


Sec. 408. All money of the Corporation ex- 
cept appropriated funds, may be invested in 
obligations of the United States or in obliga- 
tions guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the United States. 


TAX. EXEMPTION 


Sec.- 409. The Corporation, including its 
franchise, its capital, reserves, and surplus, 
and its income and property shall be exempt 
from all taxation imposed by any State, 
county, municipality, or subdivision thereof, 
except nothing herein exempts from taxation 
any real property acquired and held by the 
Corporation. 

RECORDS; ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 410. The Corporation shall at all times 
maintain complete and accurate books of ac- 
count and shall file annually with the Secre- 
tary of Labor a complete report as to the 


business of the Corporation, a copy of which 
shall be forwarded by the Secretary of Labor 
to the President for transmission to the 
Congress. 


GOVERNMENT, CORPORATION CONTROL ACT 


Sec. 411. The provisions of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act (59 Stat. 597; 
81 U:S.C. 841), as applicable to wholly owned 
Government corporations, shall be applicable 
to the Corporation. 


TITLE V—ADMINISTRATION, CIVIL PRO- 
CEEDINGS, AND MISCELLANEOUS PRO- 
VISIONS 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec, 501. The Secretary shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he finds necessary or 
appropriate to carry out the provisions of 
titles.I, It, and V. Among other things, such 
rules and regulations may define accounting, 
technical, and trade terms used in such pro- 
visions; and may prescribe the form and de- 
tail of all reports required to be made under 
such provisions; and may provide for the 
keeping of books and records, and for the in- 
spection of such books, and records. 


VARIATIONS; APPEALS BOARD 


Src, 502. (a) PROCEDURE FOR VARIATIONS.— 
The Secretary on his own motion or after 
having, received the petition of an adminis- 
trator may, after giving interested persons 
an opportunity to be heard, and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subsection (b) or 
(c) below, prescribe an alternative method 
for satisfying the requirements of title I or IT, 
or both, with respect to any. pension plan or 
any type of pension plan subject to this Act. 

(bD) "GENERAL RULE FoR GRANTING VARIA- 
TIONS.—The Secretary may prescribe an al- 
ternative method for satisfying the require- 
ments of title I or II, or’ both, for such lim- 
ited periods of time as is necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this Act 
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and which will provide adequate protection 
to the participants and beneficiaries in the 
plan, whenever he finds that the application 
of title I or II, or both, would (1) increase 
the costs of the parties to the plan to such an 
extent that there would result a substan- 
tial risk to the voluntary continuation of the 
plan or a substantial curtailment of pen- 
sion benefit levels or the levels of employees’ 
compensation, or (2) impose unreasonable 
administrative burdens with respect to the 
operation of the plan, having due regard to 
the particular characteristics of the plan or 
the type of plan involved. Nothing herein 
shall be construed to authorize the Secretary 
to grant a permanent variation from the re- 
quirements of title I or II, or both, except as 
indicated in subsection (c) below. 

(c) SPECIAL RULE FOR MULTIEMPLOYER 
Prans,—On the basis of the factors described 
in (b) above, the Secretary may grant a 
variation from the provisions of title I on a 
permanent basis to any plan jointly entered 
into by five or more employers within a sin- 
gle industry (other than employers under 
common ownership or control) in which (1) 
employees in the plan represent a substan- 
tial proportion of employees in the industry, 
either nationally or in a particular region or 
labor market area, (2) the plan provides for 
complete transferability of pension benefit 
credits within the group of employers who are 
parties to the»plan; and (3) a substantial 
proportion of job changes involving a shift of 
employers by plan participants takes place 
within the scope of the plan. No permanent 
variation shall be authorized which has the 
effect of permitting the adoption of a period 
of service longer than 15 years for vesting ac- 
crued portions of regular retirement benefits. 

(d) VARIATION. APPEALS Boarp.—There is 
hereby established a Variation Appeals 
Board which shall hear and determine 
appeals from decisions denying grants of 
variations in accordance with procedures 
promulgated by the Secretary pursuant to 
regulation. Such Board shall include the 
Secretary of Labor or his designee, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce or his designee, and a 
person jointly selected by the Secretaries of 
Labor and Commerce from outside the Fed- 
eral Government who is, by reason of training 
or experience, or both, familiar with and 
competent to deal with, problems involving 
employees’ pension plans. The Secretary of 
Labor or his designate shall serve as presiding 
officer on such Board. Such non-Federal 
Government member of the Board shall be 
compensated at the rate of $100 per day for 
each day he is engaged in the work of the 
Board, and, while serving away from his 
home or regular place of business, may be 
allowed trayel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for 
persons in the Government employed inter- 
mittently. 

INVESTIGATIONS 


Src. 503. (a). The Secretary, in his discre- 
tion, may investigate any facts, conditions, 
practices, or matters which he may deem 
necessary , or appropriate to, determine 
whether any person has violated or is about 
to violate any provisions of titles I, IL -and V 
or any rule, regulation, variation, or order 
thereunder, or to aid in the enforcement of 
the provisions of titles I, Il, and V, in the 
prescribing of rules, regulations, variations, 


sor orders thereunder, or in obtaining infor- 


mation. with respect to studies undertaken 
pursuant to section 606. The Secretary, in 
his discretion, may publish or make avyail- 
able to any interested person or official, in- 
formation concerning any matter which may 
be the subject of investigation. 

(b) For the purpose of any investigation 
provided for in (a), the provisions of sections 
9 and 10 (relating to the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, papers, 
and documents) of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of September 16, 1914, as 
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amended (15 U.S.C, 49, 50) are hereby made 
applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and 
duties of the Secretary or any officers desig- 
nated by him, 


CIVIL ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 504. (a) Whenever it shall appear to 
the Secretary that any person is engaged or 
about to engage in any acts or practices that 
constitute or will constitute a violation of 
any provision of titles I, II, or V or of any 
regulation, variation, or order issued there- 
under, he may in his discretion, bring an 
action in the proper district court of the 
United States or United States court of any 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, to enjoin such acts or prac- 
tices, and upon a proper showing a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction or restraining 
order shall be granted. 

(b) The United States district courts and 
the United States courts of any place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction with respect 
to violations of titles I, II, or V or regulations, 
variations or orders issued thereunder, and 
of all suits in equity and actions at law 
brought to enforce any liability or duty 
created by, or to enjoin any violation of, 
titles I, II or V or regulations, variations or 
orders thereunder, and to provide such other 
relief as may be appropriate. 


COURT REVIEW OF ORDERS 


Sec. 505. The administrator of any pension 
plan who has been denied a certificate of 
approval under title I, or whose plan has 
been suspended or ordered terminated under 
title II or who has been aggrieved by any 
final decision with respect to any claim for 
payment of insurance under title III or with 
respect to denial of a request for a variation 
under this title, may obtain a review of the 
order denying such application for a certifi- 
cate of approval, such order suspending or 
terminating the plan, such final decision with 
respect to an insurance claim or denial of 
a request for a variation, or any other order 
or final decision made under this Act, in 
the United States district court for the dis- 
trict where the principal office of the plan 
is located. Such court shall have jurisdiction 
to affirm, modify or set aside such order or 
decision, in whole or in part. The adminis- 
trative findings as to the facts, if. supported 
by the evidence, shall be conclusive, 

STUDIES 

Sec.‘506) The Secretary is authorized and 
directed to undertake research studies re- 
lating to pension plans, including but not 
limited to (1) the effects of this Act upon 
the provisions and costs of pension plans, (2) 
the role of private pensions in meeting the 
economic security needs of the Nation, and 
(3) the operation of private pension plans 
including types and levels of benefits, degree 


of reciprocity. or portability, and financial 
characteristics and practices. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Sec. 507. The Secretary shall submit an- 
nually “a report to the Congress covering 
his administration of this Act for the preced- 
ing year and including such information, 
data, research ‘findings, and recommenda- 
tions for further legislation in connection 
with the matters covered by this Act as he 
may find advisable. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 

Src. 508. The provisions, of the subchap- 
ter IL-of Chapter 5 of title 5, United States 
Code, shall be applicable to this Act. 

OTHER AGENCIES AND DEPARTMENTS 

Sec. 509. In order to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense and duplication of functions among 
Government agencies, the Secretary may 
make such arrangements or agreements for 
cooperation or mutual assistance in the per- 
formance of his functions under this Act 
and the functions of any such agency as he 
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may find to be practicable and consistent 
with law. The Secretary may utilize, on a 
reimbursable basis, the facilities or services 
of any department, agency, or establishment 
of the United States or of any State or polit- 
ical subdivision’ of a State, including the 
services of any of its employees, with the 
lawful consent of such department, agency, 
or establishment; and each department, 
agency, or establishment of the United 
States is authorized and directed to cooperate 
with the Secretary and, to the extent per- 
mitted by law, to provide such information 
and facilities as he may request for his as- 
sistance in the performance of his func- 
tions under this Act. The Attorney General 
or his representative shall receive from the 
Secretary for appropriate action such evi- 
dence developed in the performance of his 
functions under this Act as may be found 
to warrant consideration for criminal pros- 
ecution under the provisions of this Act or 
other Federal law. 


SEPARABILITY PROVISIONS 


Sec. 610. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstances, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act or the application of 
such provision. to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 511. Any person who willfully— 

(a) violates any provision of this Act or 
any rule, regulation, variation, or order issued 
thereunder, 

(b) makes, passes, utters, or publishes any 
statement in any application, report, docu- 
ment, account, or record filed or kept or re- 
quired to be filed or kept under the provi- 
sions of this Act or any rule, regulation, 
variation, or order thereunder, knowing such 
statement or entry to be false or misleading 
in any material respect, 

(c) forges or counterfeits any instrument, 
paper, or document, or utters, publishes, or 
passes as true any instrument, paper, or 
document, knowing it to have been forged 
or counterfeited, for the purpose of influenc- 
ing in any way the action of the Secretary 
or the Pension Benefit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, 

(ad) destroys (except after such time as 
may be prescribed under any rules or regu- 
lations under this Act), mutilates, alters, or 
by any means or device fulsifies any account, 
correspondence, memorandum, book, paper, 
or other record kept or required to be kept 
under this Act or any rule, regulation, varia- 
tion, or order thereunder, 

(e) influences or induces or attempts to 
infiuence or induce the Secretary or the 
Pension Benefit Insurance Corporation with 
respect to any action of the Secretary or the 
Corporation, by fraud, deceit, misrepresenta- 
tion, or by any manipulative or deceptive de- 
vice or contrivance, 
shall upon conviction be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both, except that in the case of 
such violation by a person not an individ- 
ual, the fine imposed upon such person shall 
be a fine not exceeding $200,000. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSESSMENTS AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec, 512. (a) The Secretary shall, pursuant 
to regulation, assess each plan which is sub- 
ject to this Act such fees or charges as the 
Secretary deems appropriate to cover admin- 
istrative costs incurred by the Secretary, and 
as are consistent with the policy of title V 
of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
of 1962 (31 U.S.C. 483a; 65 Stat. 290). 

(b) There fs hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, without fiscal limita- 
tion, as may be necessary to enable the Sec- 
retary to carry out his functir:.s and duties 
under this Act. 
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8. 4327 
A bill to amend the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, in order to 
strengthen and improve the protections for 
the interests of participants in and benefici- 
aries of employee welfare and pension benefit 
plans, under the Act of August 28, 1958, as 
amended (72 Stat. 997), such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“SHORT TITLE, FINDINGS, AND DECLARATION OF 
POLICY 


“Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Welfare and Pension Plan Protection Act of 
1970." 

“FINDINGS AND POLICY 

“Sec. 2, (a) The Congress finds that the 
growth in size, scope, and numbers of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans in 
recent years has been rapid and substantial; 
that the continued well-being and security 
of millions of employees and their dependents 
are directly affected by these plans; that 
they are affected with a national public in- 
terest; that they have become an important 
factor affecting the stability of employment 
and the successful development of indus- 
trial relations; that they haye become an 
important factor in commerce because of 
the interstate character of their activities, 
and of the activities of their participants, 
and the employers, employee organizations, 
and other entities by which they are estab- 
lished or maintained; that owing to the lack 
of employee information and adequate safe- 
guards concerning their operation, it is de- 
sirable in the interests of employees and 
their beneficiaries, and, to provide for the 
general welfare and the free flow of com- 
merce, that disclosure be made and safe- 
guards be provided with respect to the op- 
eration and administration of such plans, 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act to protect interstate commerce 
and the interests of participants in employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans and their 
beneficiaries, by requiring the disclosure and 
reporting to participants and beneficiaries 
of financial and other information with re- 
spect thereto, by establishing fiduciary 
standards of conduct, responsibility, and ob- 
ligation upon all persons engaged in, or re- 
sponsible. for receiving, disbursing, or ex- 
ercising any control or authority with respect 
to employee welfare and pension benefit 
funds, and by providing for sanctions in the 
case of a breach of such fiduciary standards 
as well as for recovery of losses suffered by 
such funds by reason of such breach. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 3. When used in this Act— 

“(1) The term ‘employee welfare benefit 
plan’ means any plan, fund, or program which 
is communicated or its benefits described 
in writing to the employees, and which was 
heretofore or is hereafter established by an 
employer or by an employee organization, 
or by both, for the purpose of providing for 
its participants or their beneficiaries, through 
the purchase of insurance or otherwise, medi- 
cal, surgical, or hospital care or benefits, or 
benefits in the event of sickness, accident, 
disability, death, or unemployment, 

“(2) The term ‘employee pension benefit 
plan’ means any plan, fund, or program 
which is communicated or its benefits de- 
scribed in writing to the employees, and 
which was heretofore or is hereafter estab- 
lished’ by an employer or by an employee 
organizxtion, or by both, for the purpose of 
provie ng ior its participants or their bene- 
ficiar’>s, by the purchase of insurance or 
annuity contracts or otherwise, retirement 
benefits and includes any profit-sharing plan 
which provides benefits at or after retire- 
ment. 
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“(83) The term ‘employee organization’ 
means any labor union or any organization 
of any kind, or any agency or employee repre- 
sentation committee, association, group, or 
plan, in which employees participate and 
which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers concerning 
an employee welfare or pension benefit plan, 
or other matters incidental to employment 
relationships; or any employees’ beneficiary 
association organized for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of establishing such a plan. 

“(4) The term ‘employer’ means any per- 
son acting directly as an employer or in- 
directly in the interest of an employer in re- 
lation to an employee welfare or pension 
benefit plan, and includes a group or as- 
sociation of employers acting for an employer 
in such capacity. 

“(5) The term ‘employee’ means any in- 
dividual employed by an employer. 

“(6) The term ‘participant’ means any 
employee or former employee of an employer 
or any member of an employee organization 
who is or may become eligible to receive 
a benefit of any type from an employee wel- 
fare or pension benefit plan, or whose bene- 
ficlaries may be eligible to receive any such 
benefit. 

“(7) The term ‘beneficiary’ means a person 
designated by a participant or by the terms 
of an employee welfare or pension benefit 
plan who is or may become entitled to a 
benefit thereunder. 

“(8) The term ‘person’ means an individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, mutual com- 
pany, joint-stock company, trust, unincor- 
porated organization, association, or em- 
ployee organization. 

“(9) The term ‘State’ includes any State 
of the United States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Ameri- 
can Samoa, Guam, Wake Island, the Canal 
Zone, and Outer Continental Shelf lands 
defined in the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act (43 U.S.C. 1331-1348). 

“(10) The term ‘commerce’ means trade, 
commerce, transportation, or communication 
among the several States, or between any 
foreign country and any State, or between 
any State and any place outside thereof, 

“(11) The term ‘industry or activity af- 
fecting commerce’ means any activity, busi- 
ness, or industry in commerce or in which a 
labor dispute would hinder or obstruct com- 
merce or the free flow of commerce and in- 
cludes any activity or industry affecting com- 
merce within the meaning of the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947, as amended, 
or the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 

“(12) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

“(13) The term ‘party in interest’ means 
any administrator, officer, trustee, custodian, 
counsel, or employee of any employee welfare 
benefit plan or employee pension benefit 
plan; or a person providing benefit plan 
services to any such plan, or an employer any 
of whose employees are covered by such a 
plan or officer or employee or agent of such 
employer, or an officer or agent or employee 
of an employee organization having members 
covered by such plan. 

“(14) The term ‘administrator’ means— 

“(A) the person or persons designated by 
the terms of the plan or the collective bar- 
gaining agreement with responsibility for the 
ultimate control, disposition, or management 
of the money received or contributed; or 

“(B) in the absence of such designation, 
the person or persons actually responsible for 
the control, disposition, or management’ of 
the money received or contributed, irrespec- 
tive of whether such control, disposition, or 
management is exercised directly or through 
an agent or trustee designated by such per- 
son or persons, 

“COVERAGE 

“Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 

tion (b), this Act shall apply to any em- 
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ployee welfare or pension benefit plan if it is 
established or maintained by an employer 
or employers engaged in commerce or in any 
industry or activity affecting commerce or 
by any employee organization or organiza- 
tions representing employees engaged in com- 
merce or in any industry or activity affecting 
commerce or by both. 

“(b) This Act shall not apply to an em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan if— 

“(1) such plan is administered by the 
Federal Government or by the government 
of a State, by a political subdivision of a 
State, or by an agency or instrumentality 
of any of the foregoing; 

“(2) such plan was established and is 
maintained solely for the purpose of com- 
plying with applicable workmen's compen- 
sation laws or unemployment compensation 
disability insurance laws; 

“(3) such plan is administered by an or- 
ganization which is exempt from taxation 
under the provisions of section 501(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and is 
administered as a corollary to membership 
in a fraternal benefit society described in 
section 501(c) (8) of such Code or by organi- 
zations described in sections 501(c)(3) and 
501(c) (4) of such Code: Provided, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not exempt 
any plan administered by a fraternal bene- 
fit society or organization which represents 
its members for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining; or 

“(4) such plan covers not more than 
twenty-five participants. 

“DUTY OF DISCLOSURE AND REPORTING 


“Sec. 5. The administrator of an employee 
welfare benefit plan or an employee pension 
benefit plan shall publish in accordance 
with section 8 to each participant or bene- 
ficiary covered thereunder (1) a description 
of the plan and (2) an annual financial re- 
port. Such description and such report shall 
contain the information required by sections 
6 and 7 of this Act in such form and de- 
tail as the Secretary shall prescribe and such 
other information as the Secretary shall de- 
termine to be necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the purposes of this Act, and cop- 
ies thereof shall be executed, published, and 
filed in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act and the Secretary’s regulations 
thereunder. The Secretary may by regula- 
tions provide for the exemption from all or 
any part of the reporting and disclosure re- 
quirements of this.Act of any class or type 
of welfare or pension benefit plans, if the 
Secretary finds that the application of such 
requirements to such plans is not required 
in order to effectuate the purposes of this 
Act. 

“DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN 


“Sec. 6. (a) Except as provided in Section 
4, the description of any employee welfare 
or pension benefit plan shall be published 
as required herein within ninety days of the 
effective date of this Act or within ninety 
days after the establishment of such plan, 
whichever is later. 

“(b) The description of the plan shall 
be published and signed by the person or 
persons defined as the ‘administrator’ and 
shall include their names and addresses, their 
Official positions with respect to the plan, 
and their relationship, if any, to the em- 
ployer or to any employee organizations, 
and any other offices, positions, or employ- 
ment held by them; the name, address, and 
deseription of the plan and the type of 
administration; the schedule of benefits; 
the names, titles, and addresses of any 
trustee or trustees (if such persons are dif- 
ferent from those persons defined as the 
‘administrator’); whether the plan is men- 
tioned in a collective bargaining agreement; 
copies of the plan or of the bargaining agree- 
ment, trust agreement, contract, or other 
instrument, if any, under which the plan. 
Was established and is operated; the source 
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of the financing of the plan and the identity 
of any organization through which benefits 
are provided; whether the records of the 
plan are kept on a calendar year basis, or 
on a policy or other fiscal year basis, and if 
on the latter basis, the date of the end of 
such policy or fiscal year; the procedures to 
be followed in presenting claims for benefits 
under the plan and the remedies available 
under the plan for the redress of claims 
which are denied in whole or in part. Amend- 
ments to the plan reflecting changes in the 
data and information included in the original 
plan, other than data and information also 
required to be included in annual reports un- 
der section 7, shall be included in the de- 
scription on and after the effective date of 
such amendments. Any change in the infor- 
mation required by this subsection shall be 
reported in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 


“ANNUAL REPORTS 


“Sec. 7. (a) The administrator of any em- 
Ployee welfare or pension benefit plan, a de- 
scription of which is required to be pub- 
lished under section 6, shall also publish an 
annual report with respect to such plan if 
the plan is subject to section 14 of this Act 
or if it covers one hundred or more par- 
ticipants. However, the Secretary, after in- 
vestigation, may require the administrator 
of any plan otherwise covered by the Act to 
publish such report when necessary and ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. Such report shall be published as re- 
quired under section 8 within one hundred 
and fifty days after the end of the calendar 
year (or, if the records of the plan are kept 
on 8 policy or other fiscal year basis, within 
one hundred and fifty days after the end of 
such policy or fiscal year). 

“(b) A report under this section shall be 
signed by the administrator and such 
report shall include the following: ‘The 
amount contributed by each employer; the 
amount contributed by the employees; the 
amount of benefits paid or otherwise fur- 
nished; the number of employees covered; a 
statement of assets, liabilities, receipts, and 
disbursements of the plan; a detailed state- 
ment of the salaries and fees and commis- 
sions charged to the plan, to whom paid in 
what amount, and for what purposes.’ 

“(c) If the plan is unfunded, the report 
shall include only the total benefits paid and 
the average number of employees eligible for 
participation, during the past five years, 
broken down by years; and a statement, if 
applicable, that the only assets from which 
claims against the plan may be paid are the 
general assets of the employer. 

“(d) If some or all of the benefits under 
the plan are provided by an insurance car- 
rier or service or other organization such re- 
port shall include with respect to such plan 
(in addition to the information required by 
subsection (b) ) the following: 

“(1) The premium rate or subscription 
charge and the total premium or subscrip- 
tion charges paid to each such carrier or 
organization and the approximate number 
of- persons covered by each class of such 
benefits. 

“(2) The total amount of premiums re- 
ceived, the approximate number of persons 
covered by each class of benefits, and the 
total claims paid by such carrier or other 
organization; dividends or retroactive rate 
adjustments, commissions, and administra- 
tive service, or other fees or other specific 
acquisition ccsts, paid by such carrier or 
other orgenization; any amounts held to 
provide benefits after retirement; the re- 
mainder of such premiums; and the names 
and addresses of the brokers, agen's, or other 
persons to whom commissions or fees were 
paid, the amount paid to each, and for what 
purpose: Provided, That if any such carrier 
or other organization does not maintain 
separate experience records covering the spe- 
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cific groups it serves, the report shall include 
in lieu of the information required by the 
foregoing provisions of this paragraph (A) 
a statement as to the basis of its premium 
rate or subscription charge, the total amount 
of premiums or subscription charges received 
from the plan, and a copy of the financial 
report of the carrier or other organization 
and (B), if such carrier or organization in- 
curs specific costs in connection with the 
acquisition or retention of any particular 
plan or plans, a detailed statement of such 
costs. 

“(e) Details relative to the manner in 
which any funds held by an employee wel- 
fare benefit plan are held or invested shall 
be reported as provided under paragraphs 
(B), (C), (D), (E), (F), amd (G) of sub- 
section (f) (1). 

“(f) Reports on employee pension benefit 
plans shall include, in addition to the ap- 
plicable information required by the fore- 
going provisions of this section, the follow- 


ing: 

“(1) If the plan is funded through the 
medium of a trust, the report shall include— 

“(A) the type and basis of funding, actu- 
arial assumptions used, the amount of cur- 
rent and past service liabilities, and the 
number of employees, both retired and non- 
retired, covered by the plan; 

“(B) a statement showing the assets of 
the fund which shall be valued on the basis 
regularly used in valuing investments held 
in the fund and reported to the United 
States Treasury Department, or shall be 
valued at their aggregate cost or present 
value, whichever is lower, if such a statement 
is not so required to be filed with the United 
States Treasury Department; 

“(C) a detailed. list, including informa- 
tion as to cost and present value, of all in- 
vestments of the fund, separately identifying 
investments in securities or properties of the 
employer or employee organization or any 
other party in interest; 

“(D) a statement of the aggregate pur- 
chases, sales, redemptions and exchanges of 
investment securities (including bonds and 
debentures) made during the period cov- 
ered by the report, identified by issuer and 
by each type of security such as, common 
stock, preferred stock, bond issues, and so 
forth, and including information as to the 
number of shares Of stock or the principal 
amount of bonds or debentures; in the case 
of purchase, the purchase price; and in the 
case of sale, redemption or exchange, the 
cost, proceeds (including a description and 
value of consideration other than cash, if 
any), and the net gain (or loss); 

“(E) a detailed list of all purchases, sales 
or exchanges of investment assets other than 
securities, including information as to the 
identity of the asset purchased, sold or ex- 
changed (and, in the case of fixed assets such 
as land, buildings, leaseholds, and so forth, 
the location of the asset); the purchase or 
selling price; expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the purchase or sale; the cost of 
the asset and proceeds, and the net gain (or 
loss) on each sale; the identity of the seller 
in the case of a purchase, and the identity 
of the purchaser in the case of a sale, and 
their relationship, if any, to the plan, the 
employer, or any employee organization; 

“(F) a detailed list of all loans made by 
the plan during the year and all loans out- 
standing at the end of the year. separately 
identifying loans made to the employer or 
employee organization or any other party in 
interest, including information as to the 
identity and address of the debtors, dates 
made and maturity dates, interest rate, face 
amount of the loans, amount outstanding at 
the end of the year, type and value of col- 
lateral held, and any other terms and condi- 
tions: Provided, however, That Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration insured mortgage loans and mort- 
gages on single-unit residences which were 
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purchased on a block basis from banks or 
similar institutions need not be listed, nor 
loans made to plan participants where such 
loans are available to all participants on a 
nondiscriminatory basis and are made in ac- 
cordance with specific provisions regarding 
loans to participants set forth in the plan, 
but the total amounts of each category of 
such loans outstanding at the end of the year 
shall be reported; 

“(G) if some or all of the assets of a plan 
or plans are held in a common or collective 
trust maintained by a bank or similar insti- 
tution or in a separate account maintained 
by an insurance carrier, the report shall in- 
clude a statement of assets and liabilities and 
a statement of receipts and disbursements of 
such common or collective trust or separate 
account and such of the information required 
under section 7(f)(1) (C), (D), (E), and 
(F) with respect to such common or collec- 
tive trust or separate account as the Secre- 
tary may determine appropriate by regula- 
tion. In such case the bank or similar insti- 
tution or insurance carrier shall certify to 
the administrator of such plan or plans, 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
the end of each calendar or other fiscal year, 
as the case may be, the information deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be necessary to 
enable the plan administrator to comply with 
the requirements of this Act. 

“(2) If the plan is funded through the 
medium of a contract with an insurance 
carrier, the report shall include— ‘ 

“(A) the type and basis of funding, ‘ac- 
tuarial assumptions used in determining the 
payments under the contract, and the num- 
ber of employees, both retired and non- 
retired, covered by the contract; and 

“(B) except for benefits completely guar- 
anteed by the carrier, the amount of current 
and past service liabilities, based on those 
assumptions, and the amount of all reserves 
accumulated under the plan. 

“(3) If the plan is funded through the 
medium of a trust invested, in whole or in 
part, in one or more insurance or annuity 
contracts with an insurance carrier, the re- 
port shall include, as to the portion of the 
funds so invested, only the information re- 
quired by paragraph (2) above. 

“(4) If the plan is unfunded, the report 
shall include the total benefits paid to re- 
tired employees for the past five years, broken 
down by year. 

“(g) If some or all of the benefits under 
the plan are provided by an insurance carrier 
or service or other organization, such carrier 
or organization shall certify to the admin- 
istrator of such plan, within one hundred 
and twenty days after the end of each cal- 
endar, policy, or other fiscal year, as the 
case may be, such reasonable information 
determined by the Secretary to be necessary 
to enable such administrator to comply with 
the requirements of this Act. 

“(h) The administrator of an employee 
welfare or pension benefit plan shall cause 
an audit to be made annually of an employee 
benefit fund established in connection with 
or pursuant to the provisions of the plan. 
Such audit shall be conducted in accordance 
with accepted standards of auditing by an 
independent certified or licensed public ac- 
countant, but nothing herein shall be con- 
strued to require such an audit of the books 
or records of any bank, insurance company, 
or other institution providing an insurance, 
investment, or related function for the plan, 
if such books or records are subject to peri- 
odie examination by an agency of the Fed- 
eral Government or the government of any 
State. The auditor’s opinion and comments 
with respect to the financial information 
required to be furnished in the annual re- 
port by the plan administrator shall form a 
part of such report. 
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“PUBLICATION 


“Sec: 8. (a) Publication of the description 
of the plan and the latest annual report re- 
quired under this Act shall be made to the 
participants and to the beneficiaries covered 
by the particular plan as follows: 

“(1) The administrator shall make copies 
of such description of the plan (including 
all amendments or modifications thereto 
upon their effective date) and of the latest 
annual report available for examination by 
any participant or beneficiary in the prin- 
cipal office of the plan. 

“(2) The administrator shall deliver upon 
written request to such participant or bene- 
ficiary a copy of the description of the plan 
(including all amendments or modifications 
thereto upon their effective date) and a copy 
of the latest annual report, by mailing such 
documents to the last known address of the 
Participant or beneficiary making such 
request. 

“(b) The administrator of any plan sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act shall file 
with the Secretary a copy of the description 
of the plan and each annual report thereon. 
The Secretary shall make available for ex- 
amination in the public document room of 
the Department of Labor copies of descrip- 
tions of plans and annual reports filed under 
this subsection. 

“(c) The Secretary shall prepare forms for 
the descriptions of plans and the annual 
reports required by the provisions of this 
Act, and shall make such forms available to 
the administrators of such plans on request. 


“ENFORCEMENT 


“Src. 9. (a) Any person who willfully vio- 
lates any provision of this Act shall be fined 
not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not 
more than six months, or both. 

“(b) Any administrator of a plan who 
fails or refuses, upon the written request of 
& participant or beneficiary covered by such 
plan, to make publication to him within 
thirty days of such request, in accordance 
with the proyisions of section 8; of a de- 
scription of the plan or an annual report 
containing the information required by sec- 
tions 6 and 7, may in the court’s discretion 
become lItable to any such participant or 
beneficiary making such request in the 
amount of $50.a day from the date of such 
failure or refusal. 

“(c) Action to recover such Hability may 
be maintained in any court of competent 
jurisdiction by any participant or bene- 
ficiary. The court in such action may in its 
discretion, in addition to any judgment 
awarded to the plaintiff or plaintiffs, allow 
& reasonable attorney’s fee to be paid by the 
defendant, and costs of the action. 

“(d) The Secretary shall have power, when 
he believes it necéssary in order to determine 
whether any person has violated or is about 
to violate any provision of this Act, to make 
an investigation and in connection therewith 
he may enter such places and inspect such 
records and accounts and question such per- 
sons as he may deem necessary to enable him 
to determine the facts relative thereto. The 
Secretary may report to interested persons or 
officials concerning the facts required to be 
shown in any report required by this Act and 
concerning the reasons for failure or refusal 
to file such a report or any other matter 
which he deems to be appropriate as a result 
of such an investigation. 

“(e) For the purposes of any investigation 
provided for in this Act, the provisions of 
sections 9 and 10 (relating to the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of books, 
records, and documents) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act of September 16, 1914, as 
amended (15 U.S.C. 49, 50), are hereby made 
applicable to the jurisdiction, powers, and 
duties of the Secretary or any officers desig- 
nated by him. 


“(f) Whenever it shall appear to the Sec- 
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retary that any person is engaged in any vio- 
lation of the provisions of this Act, he may 
in his discretion bring an action in the proper 
district court of the United States or United 
States court of any place subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, to enjoin such 
acts or practices, and upon a proper show- 
ing a permanent or temporary injunction or 
restraining order shall be granted. 

“(g) The United States district courts and 
the United States courts of any place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction, for cause shown, to re- 
strain violations of this Act. 

“(h) In addition to the rights of action 
specified above, the Secretary or any par- 
ticlpant or beneficiary may bring an action— 

“(1) to recover the lability specified in 
section 14 or to enjoin any acts or practices 
which constitute or will constitute a viola- 
tion of section 14 and for such other relief 
as may be appropriate, 

“(2) to remove any person occupying a 
fiduciary position under section 14 and, 
pending the replacement of such person, to 
appoint an appropriate individual to carry 
out the duties of the person removed, in any 
district court of the United States and in the 
United States courts of any place subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States where 
the fund is administered or where the breach 
took place or where the defendant is an in- 
habitant or may be found, and process in 
such cases may be served:in any other dis- 
trict of which the defendant. is an inhabitant 
or wherever the defendant may be found. No 
proceeding specified in clause (1) or (2) shall 
be brought by a participant or beneficiary ex- 
cept upon leave of the court obtained upon 
verified application and for good cause shown 
which application may be made ex parte. The 
court in any such action may in its discre- 
tion, in addition to any judgment awarded 
t the participant or beneficiary, allow a rea- 
sonable attorney's fee to be Paid by the de- 
fendant, and costs of the action. Upon the fil- 
ing of a complaint by the Secretary to en- 
force the provisions of section 14 or to remove 
a fiduciary, the jurisdiction of the district 
court over the subject matter of the action 
shall be exclusive and the final judgment 
shall be res judicata. 

“(1) The district courts of the United 
States and the United States courts of any 
Place subject to the Jurisdiction of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction— 

“(1) to award the liability specified in sec- 
tion 14, and, for cause shown, to grant in- 
jJunetive and other appropriate relief in any 
action involving a violation of section 14, 

“(2) to order the removal of any person 
Serving as a fiduciary, and to appoint a re- 
placement pending the appointment or elec- 
tion of a person to fill the vacancy created, if 
the court finds (A) that such person is 
failing to carry out his fiduciary responsi- 
bilities, or (B) such person is disqualified 
from serving in a fiduciary capacity under 
the provisions of section 15. 

“(J) In order to avoid unnecessary expense 
and duplication of functions among Goy- 
ernment agencies, the Secretary may make 
such arrangements or agreements for coop- 
eration or mutual assistance in the perform- 
ance of his functions under this Act and the 
functions of any such agency as he may find 
to be practicable and consistent with law. 
The Secretary may utilize the facilities or 
services of any department, agency, or estab- 
lishment of the United States or of any State 
or political subdivision of a State, including 
the services of any of its employees, with the 
lawful consent of such department, agency, 
or establishment; and each department, 
agency, or establishment of the United States 
is authorized and directed to cooperate with 
the Secretary and, to the extent permitted 
by law, to provide such information and 
facilities as he may request for his assist- 
ance in the performance of his functions 
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under this Act. The Attorney General or his 
representative shall receive from the Secre- 
tary for appropriate action such evidence de- 
veloped in the performance of his functions 
under this Act as may be found to warrant 
consideration for criminal prosecution under 
the provisions of this Act or other Federal 
law. 
“REPORTS MADE PUBLIC INFORMATION 

“Sec. 10. The contents of the descriptions 
and regular annual reports filed with the 
Secretary pursuant to this Act shall be public 
information, and the Secretary, where to do 
so would protect the interests of participants 
or beneficiaries of a plan, may publish any 
such information and data. The Secretary 
may use the information and data for sta- 
tistical and research purposes, and compile 
and publish such studies, analyses, reports, 
and surveys based thereon as he may deem 
appropriate. 


“RETENTION OF RECORDS 


“Sec. 11. Every person required to file any 
description or report or to certify any in- 
formation therefor under this Act shall 
maintain records on the matters of which 
disclosure is required which will provide in 
sufficient detail the necessary basic informa- 
tion and data irom which the documents 
thus required may be verified, explained, or 
clarified, and checked for accuracy and com- 
pleteness, and shall include youchers, work- 
sheets, receipts, and applicable resolutions, 
and shall keep such records available for 
examination for a period of not less than 
five years after the filing of the documents 
based on the information which they con- 
tain. 


“RELIANCE ON ADMINISTRATIVE INTERPRETATIONS 
AND FORMS 


“Sec. 12. In any action or proceeding based 
on any act or omission in alleged violation 
of this Act, no person shall be subject to 
any liability or punishment for or on ac- 
count of the failure of such person to (1) 
comply with any provision of this Act if he 
pleads and proves that the act or omission 
complained of was in good faith, in con- 
formity with, and in reliance on:any written 
interpretation or opinion of the Secretary, or 
(2) publish and file any information required 
by any provision of this Act if he pleads and 
proves that he published and filed such in- 
formation in good faith, on the deseription 
and anntial report forms prepared by the Sec- 
rétary and in conformity with the instruc- 
tions of the Secretary issued under this Act 
regarding the filing of such forms. Such a 
defense, if established, shall be a bar to the 
action or proceeding, notwithstanding that 
(A), after such act or omission, such inter- 
pretation or opinion is modified or rescinded 
or is determined by judicial authority to be 
invalid or of no legal effect, or (B) after pub- 
lishing or filing the description and annual 
reports, such publications or filing is deter- 
mined by judicial authority not to be in 
conformity with the requirements of this 
Act. 

“BONDING 


“Sec. 13. (a) Every administrator, officer, 
and employee of any employee welfare bene- 
fit plan or of any employee pension benefit 
plan subject to this Act who handles funds 
or other property of such plan shall be 
bonded as herein provided; except that, 
where such plan is one under which the 
only assets from which benefits are paid 
are the general assets of a union or of an 
employer, the administrator, officers and em- 
ployees of such plan shall be exempt from 
the bonding requirements of this section. 
The amount of such bond shall be fixed at 
the beginning of each calendar, policy, or 
other fiscal year, as the case may be, which 
constitutes the reporting year of such plan. 
Such amount shall be not less than 10 per 
centum of the amount of funds handled, 
determined as herein provided, except that 
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any such bond shall be in at least the amount 
of $1,000 and no such bond shall be required 
in an amount.in excess of $500,000: Provided, 
That the Secretary, after due notice and op- 
portunity for hearing to all interested parties, 
and after consideration of the record, may. 
prescribe an amount in excess of $500,000, 
which in no event shall exceed 10 per centum 
of the funds handled. For purposes of fixing 
the amount of such bond, the amount of 
funds handled shall be determined by the 
funds handled by the person, group, or class 
to be covered by such bond and by their 
predecessor or predecessors; if any, during the 
preceding reporting year, or if the plan has 
no preceding reporting year, the amount of 
funds to be handled during the current re- 
porting year by such person, group, or class, 
estimated as provided in regulations of the 
Secretary. Such bond shall provide protec- 
tion to the plan against loss by reason of 
acts of fraud or dishonesty on the part of 
such administrator, officer, or employee, di- 
rectly or through connivance with others. 
Any bond shall have as surety thereon a cor- 
porate surety company which is an accepta- 
ble surety on Federal bonds under authority 
granted by the Secretary of the Treasury 
pursuant to the Act of July 30, 1947 (6 U.S.C. 
6-13). Any bond shall be in a form or of a 
type approved by the Secretary, including 
individual bonds or schedule or blanket 
forms of bonds which cover a group or class. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any ad- 
ministrator, officer, or employee to whom 
subsection (a) applies, to receive, handle, 
disburse, or otherwise exercise custody or 
control of any of the funds or other prop- 
erty of any employee welfare benefit plan 
or employee pension benefit plan, without 
being bonded as required by subsection (a) 
and it shall be unlawful for any administra- 
tor, officer, or employee, of such plan, or 
any other person having authority to direct 
the performance of such functions, to per- 
mit such functions, or any of them, to be 
performed by any such person, with respect 
to whom the requirements of subsection (a) 
have not been met. 

“(c) It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to procure any bond required by sub- 
section (a) from any surety or other com- 
pany or through any agent or broker in 
whose business operations such plan or any 
party in interest in such plan-has any sig- 
nificant control or financial interest, direct 
or indirect. 

“(d) Nothing in any other provision of 
law skall require any person, required to be 
bonded as provided in subsection (a) because 
he handles funds or other property of an 
employee welfare benefit plan or of an em- 
ployee pension benefit. plan, to be bonded 
insofar as the handling by such person of 
the funds or other property of such plan 
is concerned. 

“(e) The Secretary shall from time to 
time issue such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. When, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
the administrator of a plan offers adequate 
evidence of the nancial responsibiilty of 
the plan, or that other bonding arrange- 
ments would provide adequate protection of 
the beneficiaries and participants, he may 
exempt such plan from the requirements of 
this section. 

“FIDUCIARY RESPONSIBILITY 

“Src. 14. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), the term ‘employee benefit fund’, 
when used in this section, means a fund of 
money or other assets established pursuant 
to or in connection with an employee welfare 
or pension benefit plan or plans and includes 
contributions to a plan made by employees, 
either through withholding or otherwise. 

“(b) This section shall not apply to— 

“(1) an employee welfare or pension bene- 
fit plan in which the benefits payable to 
participants or other beneficiaries are pro- 
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vided solely from the general assets of an 
employer or of an employee organization; 

“(2) premiums or subscription charges for 
which benefits are guaranteed and which are 
received by an insurance carrier or service 
or other organization; 

“(3) moneys deposited with an insurance 
carrier, the repayment of which including 
interest thereon is guaranteed; 

“(4) any investment company registered 
under the Investment Company Act of 1940. 

“(c) An employee benefit fund whenever 
established, shall be deemed to be a trust 
fund available only for the sole and exclu- 
sive purpose of (1) providing the benefits to 
participants in the plan and their benefi- 
ciaries, and (2). defraying the reasonable 
costs of administering the plan. 

““(d) Every person who receives, disburses, 
or exercises any control or authority with 
respect to any employee benefit fund is a 
fiduciary and occupies a position of trust 
with relation to such fund and to the par- 
ticipants and their beneficiaries for whose 
benefit the fund was established, Each such 
fiduciary shall handle, manage, invest, and 
expend such fund with the same degree of 
care and skill as.a man of ordinary prudence 
would exercise in dealing with his own prop- 
erty. 

“(e) Except to the extent permitted by 
subsection (g), no person who is a fiduciary 
of an employee benefit fund shall— 

“(1) sell or lease property of the fund to 
any employer of employees for whose benefit 
such fund is established, to any employee 
organization for whose members such fund 
is established, or to any official of such em- 
ployer or employee organization; 

“(2) purchase or lease on behalf of the 
fund any property of such employer, em- 
ployee organization, or official thereof; 

“(3) deal with such fund in his own in- 
terest or account; 

“(4) represent any other party dealing 
with such fund, or in any way act on be- 
half of an adverse party relating to the fund 
or to the interests of the participants or 
beneficiaries for whose benefit the fund was 
established; or 

“(5) receive any consideration from any 
other party dealing with such fund on ac- 
count of any of the foregoing transactions 
or dealings whether or not such fiduciary 
participates in such transactions or dealings 
on behalf of such fund. 

“(f) No loan of money or other assets 
shall be made from an employee benefit fund 
to a fiduciary with relation to such fund, or 
to’ any relative of such fiduciary, or to his 
employer, employee, partner, or other busi- 
ness associate, or to a labor organization for 
the benefit of whose members the fund was 
established or to any Official thereof, or to 
an employer who contributes to the fund on 
account of his employees or any Official of 
such employer. For the purposes of this sub- 
section, the term ‘relative’ means a spouse, 
ancestor, descendant, brother, sister, son-in- 
law, daughter-in-law, father-in-law, mother- 
in-law, brother-in-law, or sister-in-law. 

“(g) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit any fiduciary from— 

“(1) receiving any benefit to which he may 
be entitled as a participant or beneficiary in 
the plan under which the fund was estab- 
lished; 

“(2) receiving any reasonable compensa- 
tion for services rendered, or for the reim- 
bursement of expenses properly and actually 
incurred, in the performance of his duties 
as a fiduciary of such fund; 

"“(3) serving as a fiduciary in addition to 
being an officer, employee, agent, or other 
representative of an employer whose em- 
ployees are participants in the plan under 
which the fund was established, or of an em- 
ployee organization whose members are par- 
ticipants in such a plan; 
ss “(4) Engaging in the following transac- 

ons: 
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“(A) purchasing on the market on behalf 
of the fund any security, as defined in the 
Securities Act of 1933, which has been issued 
by an employer whose employees are par- 
ticipants in the plan under which the fund 
was established: Provided, That the pur- 
chase of any security is for no more than 
adequate consideration in money or money's 
worth: Provided, further, That if an em- 
ployee benefit fund is one which provides 
primarily for benefits of a stated amount, or 
an amount determined by an employee's 
compensation, an employee's period of serv- 
ice, or a combination of both, or money pur- 
chase type benefits based on fixed contribu- 
tions which are not geared to the employer’s 
profits, no investment shall be made subse- 
quent to the enactment of this Act by a fidu- 
ciary of such a fund in stock or securities 
of such an employer or of a corporation 
owned or controlled by such an employer, if 
such investment, when added to such securi- 
ties previously held, exceeds 10 per centum 
of the fair market value of the assets of the 
fund, regardless of the ability of such an in- 
vestment to meet a fiduciary test. Notwith- 
standing the foregoing, such 10 per centum 
limitation shall not apply to profit-sharing 
plans, nor to stock bonus, thrift and savings, 
or other similar plans which have the re- 
quirement that some or all of the plan funds 
shall be invested in stock or securities of 
the employer. 

“(B) selling on the market on behalf of 
the fund any security, as defined in the Se- 
curities Act of 1933, which is acquired or held 
by the fund, to an employer whose employ- 
ees are participants in the plan under which 
the fund was established, to an employee 
organization whose members are participants 
in such a plan, or to an officer, employee, 
agent, or other representative of the fore- 
going: Provided, That the sale of such se- 
curity is for no less than adequate considera- 
tion in money or money’s worth; 

“(C) for purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘on the market’ means through a se- 
curities exchange, regardless of whether it 
is a national securities exchange registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, or a purchase or sale in an over-the- 
counter transaction. 

“(D) for purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘adequate consideration’ means either 
(i) at the price of the security prevailing 
on a national securities exchange which is 
registered with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, or (ii) if the security is not 
traded on such a national securities ex- 
change, at a price not less favorable to the 
fund than the offering price for the security 
as established by current bid and asked prices 
quoted by persons independent of the issuer. 

"(5) making any loan to participants or 
beneficiaries of the plan under which the 
fund was established where such loans are 
available to all participants or beneficiaries 
on 8 nondiscriminatory basis and are made in 
accordance with specific provisions regarding 
such loans set forth in the plan; 

“(6) contracting or making reasonable 
arrangements with an employer or an em- 
ployee organization of which he is an officer 
for office space and other services necessary 
for the operation of the plans and paying 
reasonable compensation therefor. 

“(h) Any fiduciary in relation to an em- 
ployee benefit fund who breaches any of 
the responsibilities, obligations, or duties 
imposed upon fiduciaries by this section 
shall be personally liable to make good to 
such fund any losses to the fund resulting 
from such breach, and to restore to such 
fund any profits of such fiduciary which 
have been made through use of assets of 
the fund by the fiduciary. 

“(1) When an employee benefit fund is 
held by and under the management and 
control of two or more trustees each shall 
participate in the administration of the 
trust and shall use reasonable care to pre- 
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vent a cotrustee from committing a breach 
of trust, or to compel a cotrustee to redress 
a breach of trust, If there are more than 
two trustees any power vested in .such 
trustees shall be exercised by no less than a 
majority of such trustees but no trustee 
who has not joined in exercising a power 
shall be liable for the consequences of such 
exercise: Provided, however, That nothing 
in this provision shall excuse a cotrustee for 
liability for inactivity in the administra- 
tion of the trust nor for failure to prevent 
a breach of trust. 

“(j) Each employee benefit plan shall con- 
tain specific provisions for the disposition 
of its fund assets upon termination. In the 
event of termination, whether under the ex- 
press terms of the plan or otherwise, such 
fund, or any part thereof, shall not be ex- 
pended, transferred, or otherwise disposed 
of, except for the exclusive benefit of. the 
plan participants and their beneficiaries. 
Notwithstanding the foregoing, after the 
satisfaction of all liabilities with respect to 
the participants and their beneficiaries under 
@ pension plan in accordance with the In- 
ternal Revenue Code and regulations promul- 
gated thereunder, any remaining fund as- 
sets may be returned to any person who has 
a legal or equitable interest in such assets 
by reason of having made financial contribu- 
tions thereto. 

“(k) Any exculpatory provisions in the 
agreement establishing an employee benefit 
fund or any resolution or agreement by the 
parties thereto which purports to relieve any 
fiduciary with relation to any such fund 
from lability for breach of the responsibil- 
ities, obligations, or duties declared by this 
section shall be void as against public policy. 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST CERTAIN PERSONS 
HOLDING OFFICE 


“Sec. 15. (a) No person who has been con- 
victed of, or has been imprisoned as a result 
of his conviction of, robbery, bribery, extor- 
tion, embezzlement, grand larceny, burglary, 
arson, violation of narcotics laws, murder, 
rape, kidnaping, perjury, assault with intent 
to kill, assault which inflicts grievous bodily 
injury, any crime described in section 15(b) 
(5)(B) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 (15 U.S.C. 780—(b) (5) (B) ), or im section 
9(e)(1) of the Investment Company Act of 
1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-9(a)(1)), any crime in- 
volving the misuse of the funds of a labor 
organization or the funds of an employee 
welfare or pension benefit plan, or a violation 
of any provision of this Act, or a violation 
of section 302 of the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 157, as amended, 
29 U.S.C. 186), or a violation of chapter 63 
or 73 of title 18, United State Code, or a 
violation of section 1027 of title 18, United 
States Code, or a violation of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959 (chapter 11 of title 29, United States 
Code) or conspiracy to commit any such 
crimes or attempt to commit any such crimes, 
or a crime in which any of the foregoing 
crimes is an element, shall serye— 

“(1) as an administrator, officer, trustee, 
custodian, counsel, agent, or employee of any 
employee welfare or pension benefit plan, or 

(2) as a consultant to any employee wel- 
fare or pension benefit plan, 
during or for five years after such convic- 
tion or after the end of such imprisonment, 
unless prior to the end of such five-year 
period, in the case of a person so convicted or 
imprisoned, (A) his citizenship rights, hav- 
ing been revoked as a result of such con- 
viction, haye been fully restored, or (B) the 
Board of Parole of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice determines that such per- 
son's service in any capacity referred to in 
clause (1) or (2) would not be contrary to 
the purposes of this Act. Prior to making any 
such determination the Board shall hold an 
administrative hearing and shall give notice 
of such proceeding by certified mail to the 
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State, County, and Federal prosecuting offi- 
cials in the jurisdiction or jurisdictions in 
which such person was convicted, The 
Board's determination in any such proceed- 
ing shall be final. No person shall knowingly 
permit any other person to serve in any 
capacity referred to in clause (1) or (2) in 
violation of this subsection. 

“(b) Any person who willfully violates 
this section shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both. 

“(c) For the purposes of this section, any 
person shall be deemed to have been ‘con- 
victed’ and under the disability of ‘convic- 
tion’ from the date of the judgment of the 
trial court or the date of the final sustaining 
of such judgment on appeal, whichever is 
the later event, regardless of whether such 
conviction occurred before or after the date 
of enactment of this section. 

“(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “consultant’ means any person who, for 
compensation, advises or represents an em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan or who 
provides other assistance to such a plan, 
concerning the establishment or operation 
of such plan, 

“ADVISORY COUNCIL 


“Sec. 16. (a) There is hereby established 
an Advisory Council on Employee Welfare 
and Pension Benefit Plans (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Council’) which shall con- 
sist of thirteen members to be appointed in 
the following manner: One from the insur- 
ance field, one from the corporate trust 
field, two from management, four from labor, 
and two from other interested groups, all 
appointed by the Secretary from among per- 
sons recommended by organizations in the 
respective groups;. and three representatives 
of the general public appointed by the 
Secretary. 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Council 
to advise the Secretary with respect to the 
carrying out.of his functions under this Act, 
and to submit to the Secretary recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto. The Council shall 
meet at least twice each year and at such 
other times as the Secretary requests. At 
the beginning of each regular session of the 
Congress, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
Senate and House of Representatives each 
recommendation which he has received from 
the Council during the preceding calendar 
year and a report covering his activities 
under the Act for the preceding fiscal year, 
including full information as to the number 
of plans and their size, the results.of any 
studies he may have made of such plans and 
the Act's operation and such other informa- 
tion and data as he may deem desirable in 
connection with employee welfare and pen- 
sion benefit plans. 

“(c) The Secretary shall furnish to the 
Council an executive secretary and such sec- 
retarial, clerical, and other services as are 
deemed necessary to the conduct of its busi- 
ness. The Secretary may call upon other 
agencies of the Government for statistical 
data, reports, and other information which 
will assist the Council in the performance of 
its duties. 

“(d) Appointed members of the Council 
shall be paid compensation at the maximum 
per diem rate authorized in the current De- 
partment of Labor Appropriation Act for 
consultant, and experts when such members 
are engaged in the work of the Council, in- 
cluding traveltime, and shall be allowed 
travel expenses and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703) 
for persons in the Government service em- 
ployed intermittently and receiving com- 
pensation on a per diem, when actually em- 
ployed, basis. 

“ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec. 17. (a) The provisions of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act shall be appli- 
cable to this Act. 
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“(b) No employee of the Department of 
Labor shall administer or enforce this Act 
with respect to any employee organization 
of which he is a member or employer or- 
ganization in which he has an interest. 


“EFFECT OF OTHER LAWS 


“Sec. 18. (a) In the case of an employee 
welfare or pension benefit plan providing 
benefits to employees employed in two or 
more States, no person shall be required by 
reason of any law of any such State to file 
with any State agency (other than an agency 
of the State in which such plan has its prin- 
cipal office) any information included with- 
in a description of the plan or an annual 
report published and filed pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act if copies of such de- 
scription of the plan and of such annual re- 
port are filed with the State agency, and if 
copies of such portion of the description of 
the plan and annual report, as may be re- 
quired by the State agency, are distributed 
to participants and beneficiaries in accord- 
ance with the requirements of such State law 
with respect to scope of distribution. Nothing 
contained in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to prevent any State from obtaining 
such additional information relating to any 
such plan as it may desire, or from otherwise 
regulating such plan. 

“(b) The provisions of this Act, except 
subsection (a) of this section and section 
13, shall not be held to exempt or relieve any 
person from compliance with any Federal or 
State law imposing obligations, duties, re- 
sponsibilities, or other standards of conduct 
with respect to the operation or administra- 
tion of employee welfare or pension benefit 
plans; nor, except as explicitly provided to 
the contrary, shall anything in this Act take 
away any right or bar any remedy to which 
participants or beneficiaries are entitled to 
under such other Federal or State law: Pro- 
vided, however, That no State law shall re- 
lieve any persons of the obligations, duties, 


responsibilities, and standards provided in 
this Act, 


“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 19, If any provision of this Act or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of this Act and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances shall 
not be affected. 


“EFFECTIVE DATE 


“Sec. 20. The amendments made by this 
Act shall take effect upon enactment of this 
Act, except that the amendments made by 
this Act which modify the reporting require- 
ments of section 7 shall take effect one year 
after enactment or upon publication of im- 
plementing regulations in the Federal Regis- 
ter, whichever is sooner.” 


AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 664, 1027, AND 1954 
OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE 


Sec. 3. Section 664, 1027, and 1954 of title 
18, United States Code, are hereby amended 
so that the term “Welfare and Pension Plan 
Protection Act” is substituted for “Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act” or “Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, as 
amended,” wherever these terms appear in 
sections 664, 1027, and 1954. 


The statements, presented by Mr. 
Wututrams of New Jersey, are as follows: 
ANALYSIS OF THE PENSION BENEFIT SECURITY 

Act oF 1970 (S. 4326) 

The proposed legislation would: 

1. Establish a minimum standard of vest- 
ing of retirement benefits after ten years’ 
service after age twenty-five; 

2. Establish minimum funding standards 
to assure accumulation of assets in line with 
obligations; 

3. Establish a system of plan termination 
protection to assure payment of benefits in 
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the event of involuntary termination of the 
plan before it is fully funded; 

4. Provide specially designed transitional 
arrangements for existing plans to provide 
adequate opportunity to adjust to the new 
standards; 

5. Authorize the Secretary to approve al- 
ternative methods of meeting the vesting or 
funding standards where he finds that these 
standards result in unreasonable cost or im- 
pose unreasonable administrative burdens on 
a plan or certain types of plans; 

6. Provide that the vesting and funding re- 
quirements are to be administered by the 
Secretary of Labor; 

7. Establish a Pension Benefit Insurance 
Corporation, a wholly-owned government 
corporation within the Department of Labor, 
to administer the termination insurance 
program; 

8. Provide rule-making and enforcement 
powers with provision for judicial review of 
administrative decisions; 

9. Authorize the Secretary of Labor to con- 
duct studies of pension plans, including 
among other things, studies related to port- 
ability of pension credits. 

Section 1—Title: “Pension Benefit Security 
Act”. 

Section 2—Findings and Policy: Congress 
finds that pension plans are a major factor 
in the Security of millions of persons; that 
they are an important factor in commerce, 
and substantially affect the revenues be- 
cause of preferred tax treatment; that many 
do not contain vesting provisions, are not 
properly funded to pay promised benefits, 
and do not afford adequate protection in the 
event of involuntary plan termination; and 
that minimum standards for vesting and 
funding and protection of benefits in the 
event of involuntary termination are there- 
fore needed. 

Section 3—Definitions. 

Section 4—Coverage: The Act will apply 
to any pension plan in interstate commerce 
of which uses any means or instruments of 
transportation or communication in inter- 
state commerce or the mails, if the plan is 
established or maintained by an employer 
or employers alone or with an employee or- 
ganization. The Act will not apply to plans 
administered by a government unit or 
agency, or to a plan established outside of 
the United States for non-citizens, or to cer- 
tain plans established for the benefit of a 
proprietor or a partner, 

In addition, the funding and insurance 
requirements of the Act will not apply to 
unfunded plans, profit-sharing plans, or 
plans which have fixed contribution rates 
but no fixed benefits, The vesting provisions 
will apply to all such plans, however. 

TITLE I—VESTING 


Basic standard: Full vesting after ten 
years of employment after age 25. 

Transition rules—Existing plams are per- 
mitted to: 1. Vest only benefits based on 
service after the effective date of the stand- 
ard for any employee with 10 years service, 
or 

2. Vest an increasing proportion of bene- 
fits for past and future service for any em- 
ployee with 10 years service (first year—10 
percent; tenth year—100 percent), or 

3. Vest benefits for past and future sery- 
ice, beginning in the first year for employees 
with 20 or more years of service reducing 
gradually to employees with ten or more 
years of service after the tenth year. 

Transition rules—New plans are permitted 
to: 1. Vest benefits for past and future serv- 
ice beginning in the sixth year of the plan's 
operation for employees with 15 or more 
years of service, reducing gradually to em- 
ployees with ten or more years of service 
after the tenth year of the plan’s operation, 
or 

2. Vest an increasing proportion of bene- 
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fits or past and future service, with 50% of 
the benefits for 10 years of service (in the 
sixth year of the plan’s operation) and reach- 
ing 100% of benefits after the tenth year 
of the plan's operation. 

Limitation on vested benefits: Only regu- 
lar retirement benefits are vested, not ancil- 
lary benefits such as death or “special” early 
retirement benefits. 

Service conditions: Continuous service may 
be required in order for benefits to vest but 
safeguards are adopted to prevent artificial 
breaking of service. 

Calculation of vested benefits: Proportion- 
ate credit rule will apply under which the 
vested employee is entitled to his prorated 
share of the benefit he would have attained 
had he remained under the plan until retire- 
ment. 

Distribution of vested benefits: Not later 
than age 65—To facilitate notification of 
vested benefits, information on employees 
terminating with vested benefits will be fur- 
nished to the Secretary, HEW, for use at time 
individual applies for Social Security benefit. 

Age and service requirements for plan eli- 
gibility: Maximum requirement permitted 
will be age 25 and three years of service; ex- 
isting plans may retain current eligibility 
requirements until plan is amended but not 
ppc ten years after enactment of this 

ct. 

Contributory plans: Employer-purchased 
benefits are vested even though the employee 
is permitted to withdraw his contributions. 

Enforcement: The Secretary of Labor may 
require a certificate of approval for a plan’s 
vesting provisions, Once such a certificate is 
required, it is unlawful to operate a plan 
without such a certificate. 

TITLE I1—FUNDING 
Funding standards 

Basie approach: To continue the present 
Internal Revenue Service minimum funding 
standard as a basis for prescribing a plan’s 
minimum annual contribution but to in- 
troduce an additional funding standard as a 
more meaningful basis for plan termination 
protection, 

Termination funding standard: Built 
around a plan’s funding ratio of plan 
assets to vested liabilities—a schedule is 
established under which a plan’s funding 
ratio is expected to increase at a rate of 4 
percentage points annually, reaching 100 
percent (full funding of vested liabilities) 
after 25 years. 

Transition rule for existing plans; Exist- 
ing plans are accepted into the funding 
schedule at their current ratio, if this is low- 
er than the funding target specified in the 
schedule; in addition, for the first five years 
after the standard is effective, the scheduled 
increase in the funding target is at the rate 
of 3 percentage points annually. 

Transition rule for new plans: No fund- 
ing target for first five years at which point 
the funding is 20 percent. 

Implementing the funding standards 

Periodic testing: Each plan will submit 
basic information on funding status every 
three years and whenever plan is amended to 
increase vested liabilities. 

Amendments: Funding target can be ad- 
justed after amendments which add to vested 
liabilities; amendments which increase lia- 
bilities by more than 25% may be treated as 
new plans with new funding targets. 

Enforcement: Plans failing to meet IRS 
minimum funding standard would be re- 
quired to make accrued benefit rights non- 
forfeitable (essentially the same as current 
rule). 

Plans failing to meet termination funding 
standard (1) could not liberalize benefits, 
(2) would have to inform each employee of 
effect of funding deficit on his vested bene- 
fit, and (3) make such additional reports 
to the Secretary as are necessary. If a plan 
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fails to meet funding standard for five years, 
the Secretary can order the plan to suspend 
further accumulation of vested abilities, He 
may do this earlier at his discretion. The 
Secretary may further require by order the 
termination of a suspended plan to protect 
the interests of participants. 
TITLE II—VESTED LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Basic concept: Full protection for employ- 
ees’ vested benefits against involuntary plan 
termination through a system providing in- 
surance and enforceability of employer con- 
tributions to meet termination funding 
standard. 

Method of providing protection: For plans 
meeting termination funding standard, 
vested benefits would be insured—plans not 
meeting termination funding standard would 
not be permitted insurance coverage for the 
amount by which their funding fell short of 
funding target but in event of plan termi- 
nation, employing unit, if solvent, would be 
Hable for this amount; otherwise such 
amount would be covered by insurance. 

Insurance procedures: Insurance will be 
obtained on a three year basis predicated 
on the report of the plan's funding status. 

Amount of insurance: Total vested liabili- 
ties less the greater of 90 percent of the 
actual assets or the assets needed to meet 
the funding ratio under title II. The 90 
percent of assets requirement is intended 
to provide a uniform limited hedge against 
loss due to market depreciation of assets. 

Premium: Plans would pay premium based 
on uniform percentage of unfunded vested 
Mabilities—maximum premium rate for ini- 
tial three-year period is 0.6 percent. 

Payment of claims: Claims against in- 
surance fund to be honored only upon es- 
sentially involuntary plan termination 
caused by financial difficulty or bankruptcy, 
plant closing affecting 20% or more of the 
vested liabilities of the firm’s pension plans, 
or order of the Secretary—claims to be paid 
by the purchase of annuities or other ap- 
proved arrangement. 

Additional restrictions on insurance cover- 
age: Benefits created by amendments will 
not be insured for three years—benefits ac- 
cruing to participants owning 10 percent or 
more of the firm will not be insured. 

Enforcement: Unlawful to operate a plan 
without required insurance. 


TITLE IV— PENSION BENEFIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Establishment of Corporation: A wholly- 
owned Government corporation under the 
supervision of the Secretary of Labor is 
established to administer the termination 
insurance provisions of title II. The manage- 
ment of the Corporation is vested in a five- 
man board of directors, two of whom shall 
be the Secretaries of Labor and Commerce 
serving ex officio. The other three directors, 
including the Chairman, are to be appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and shall serve for a term of 
six years, No more than three members of the 
Board of Directors can be of the same po- 
litical party. 

A five-member Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee on Pension Benefit Insurance is 
created to advise the Corporation, the mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Secretary after 
consultation with the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

Powers of Corporation: The Corporation, 
in addition to possessing general corporate 
powers, is specifically authorized to: (1) es- 
tablish adequate premium rates, (2) estab- 
lish procedures for the application, renewal 
and cancellation of insurance, (8) collect 
premiums and manage and invest its funds, 
(4) adjust and pay claims, (5) conduct re- 
search relating to pension plan insurance, 
and (6) bring actions to enjoin insurance 
violations. 

Financing and administration: To finance 
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the Corporation a reyolving fund is estab- 
lished to which premium payments, shall be 
made and from which claims, Payments, and 
expenses shall be paid. The Corporation may 
also receive appropriations for capital which 
shall be repayable with interest. 

Personnel of the Corporation are to be 
appointed in accordance with the civil service 
laws. The Corporation must file annual re- 
ports. The Government Corporation Control 
Act is made applicable to the Corporation. 


TITLE V—ADMINISTRATION, CIVIL PROCEEDINGS, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Variations; Relief from the vesting and 
funding standards may be provided if such 
standards would impose unreasonable ad- 
ministrative burdens, In general, this relief 
would be provided only for temporary pe- 
riods. However, with respect to the vesting 
Standards, broadly based multi-employer 
plans could apply for permanent variation 
relief based on their experience in granting 
transfer rights to employees changing em- 
ployers within the plan. A Variation Appeals 
Board is established to review decisions de- 
nying such relief. 

Administration: The Secretary is au- 
thorized to promulgate rules and regula- 
tions; the Administrative Procedure Act is 
made applicable to the Act. The Secretary 
is authorized to assess and collect an ap- 
propriate user charge to cover costs in ad- 
ministering this Act. 

The Secretary is authorized to conduct 
studies into all phases of pension plans, in- 
cluding such important areas as portability 
of vested credits and plan financial practices. 
In addition, the Secretary is authorized to 
cooperate with all other agencies and to 
utilize their facilities (on a reimbursable 
basis) to assist him. 

Enforcement: The Secretary is authorized 
to conduct investigations into violations of 
the vesting and funding requirements, or to 
assist him in prescribing rules or regulations 
or making studies. He may bring action for 
injunctive or other appropriate relief in fed- 
eral district courts with respect to violations 
of the vesting and funding provisions. Ju- 
dicial review in the federal district courts is 
provided for all orders and administrative 
decisions made by the Secretary or the Cor- 
poration, 

Criminal penalties are provided for willful 
violations of any provision of the Act, for 
making false statements or records, for forg- 
ing or counterfeiting documents for purposes 
of influencing the Secretary or the Pension 
Benefit Insurance Corporation, for destroy- 
ing or falsifying records or for practicing 
fraud or deceit on the Secretary or the Pen- 
sion Benefit Insurance Corporation for the 
purpose of influencing any of their actions. 
The penalties provided are a fine of $10,000 
or imprisonment for not more than five 
years or both, except that in the case of a 
corporation, the fine can be as high as 
$200,000. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

The vesting, funding, and insurance pro- 
visions become effective 2 years after enact- 
ment; all other provisions become effective 
upon enactment. 

ANALYSIS OF MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF AMEND- 
MENTS TO WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT IN THE WELFARE AND PENSION 
PLAN PROTECTION Act OF 1970 (S. 4327) 

The changes contemplated by the proposed 
amendments to the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act fall in three categories: 

1. The prescription of fiduciary responsi- 
bilities and duties upon persons handling 
welfare and pension funds; the imposition of 
civil liability for a breach of such duties and 
responsibilities; provision for the remedy of 
such breaches by civil action, including the 
right to recover funds lost by reason of the 
breach; and disqualification of persoms con- 
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victed of certain crimes from serving in a 
fiduciary capacity with respect to welfare 
and pension funds. 

2. Collateral changes in the existing law 
necessary to enforce and implement the new 
provisions relating to fiduciary responsibility. 
These changes expand the investigatory and 
enforcement powers of the Secretary of Labor 
and expand the financial reporting require- 
ments to aid in implementing the provisions 
concerning fiduciary responsibility. 

3. Minor technical modifications of the law. 

The provisions of this bill pertaining to 
fiduciary responsibility are similar to the 
general principles and rules evolved by courts 
of equity for the governing of the conduct 
of trustees, with certain modifications deemed 
to be appropriate and desirable in the opera- 
tion of the particular types of funds covered 
under the bill. 

The imposition of a fiduciary responsibil- 
ity on persons handling welfare and pension 
funds is necessary to protect the funds and 
the interests of the participants and. their 
beneficiaries from losses arising from lack of 
ordinary care and prudence in the manage- 
ment and investment of the funds. Existing 
Federal law makes theft, embezzlement, 
bribery and kickbacks in connection with 
welfare and pension plans Federal crimes; 
but it does not deal with breaches of fiduci- 
ary responsibility except to the limited ex- 
tent that the Internal Revenue Code pro- 
vides that the tax-exempt status of a pension 
fund may be lost if the investments made 
by the trustees constitute so-called pro- 
hibited transactions within the meaning of 
the Code. These provisions of the Code have 
not proved adequate to the task of maintain- 
ing fiduciary responsibility particularly since 
use of this sanction in effect. penalizes the 
participants and beneficiaries perhaps more 
severely than the persons responsible for the 
prohibited transactions. 

Legal protection against breaches of truth 
has generally been left to State law. How- 
ever, the mere labeling of employee benefit 
funds as “trust funds” does not by itself 
impose on the persons handling such funds 
the law regulating the duties of a trustee. 
The terms of the plan, trust agreement, or 
other agreement under which the fund is 
established and operated may relieve such 
persons of duties which otherwise the law 
would regulate and define. Moreover, there 
is considerable uncertainty under existing 
law as to whether, and to what extent, par- 
ticipants of the plan have enforceable rights 
against the plan or the administrators. 

The proposed bill, therefore, by its terms 
prescribes the duties and responsibilities of 
the persons defined therein as “fiduciaries” 
so that the terms of the plan, trust, or other 
agreement under which the fund is estab- 
lished and operated cannot immunize such 
persons or relieve them from liability for 
the breach of their fiduciary duties and re- 
sponsibilities. 

In order to establish effective sanctions, 
the bill expands the investigatory and en- 
forcement powers of the Secretary of Labor. 
While the bill also creates civil remedies for 
participants and beneficiaries with respect 
to breaches of trust, self-policing of benefit 
funds on their part is not a sufficient nor 
adequate method of insuring that such 
funds are not misused. In addition, it is nec- 
essary to insure that criminal elements do 
not infiltrate the management and opera- 
tion of these funds. Accordingly, there is a 
specific prohibition against certain convicted 
criminals serving in a fiduciary capacity. 

Further and more detailed disclosure as 
to the financial operations of these funds 
is a necessary complement to the imposi- 
tion of fiduciary responsibility. It is well- 
established that fiduciaries are required to 
give a detailed accounting of their steward- 
ship. Present disclosure provisions limit the 
amount and type of financial information re- 
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garding these funds. It is essential that fur- 
ther disclosure be obtained so as to provide 
participants and beneficiaries with an ade- 
quate basis for evaluating the fiduciary's 
performance of his obligations. 

Finally, experience in administering the 
present law has demonstrated that minor 
technical amendments are needed to resolve 
certain details of procedure and to other- 
wise make the law more workable. 


S. 4328—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO EXPAND THE JURISDICTION 
OF FEDERAL DISTRICT COURTS 
TO PROTECT. FIRST AMENDMENT 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce today a bill to expand the juris- 
diction of Federal district courts to is- 
sue injunctions against those who by 
physical force or disruptive tactics in- 
terfere with the first amendment rights 
of others. This bill provides the full 
power of the Federal judiciary, as rec- 
ommended by the President’s Commis- 
sion on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence, to protect fundamental rights 
against disruption and violence by pri- 
vate or public persons. 

No one can help but note the increase 
of violence in our society. Whether it be 
street rioting, student battles, or indi- 
vidual bombing, our Nation is beset with 
increasing resort to physical force aimed 
at disruption and disorder. Such a trend 
threatened the very heart of our demo- 
cratic procedures. No system of free 
speech, persuasion, and majority rule 
can exist in a climate of violence and 
disruption. Violence breeds hatred and 
division; it creates only unreason and 
distrust. It cannot be constructive. Vio- 
lence brings only more violence. 

Disruption and violence are antidemo- 
cratic and morally indefensible. No mat- 
ter how strong his beliefs, no one has a 
right to disrupt and destroy. No one has 
a right to shout down speakers with 
whom he disagrees or to break up a 
school session, a church service, or a 
public meeting. No one has the right 
to take the law into his own hands. 

Much of the disruption and disorder 
comes from a few who evidently would 
like to destroy our democratic processes. 
Others either do not understand the re- 
sponsibilities of democratic citizenship 
or take them too lightly. So I think our 
Nation must reassert its respect for its 
own. constitutional principles and 
strengthen its enforcement of them. 

The key constitutional principle of 
our system—and the one most under at- 
tack—is the first amendment’s guaran- 
tee of free speech, free assembly, and the 
petition of the Government for redress of 
grievances. Without these protections, 
our society will no longer be free. 

Most disturbing is the fact that a few 
radicals and protesters have gone beyond 
the law and have repeatedly violated the 
constitutional rights of the law-abiding 
citizen. Examples are, unfortunately, 
easy to give—students interrupt classes 
or seize buildings, ending school for all 
the other students; or they threaten 
teachers or blackmail administrators, de- 
manding that their ideas and programs 
be followed. Radicals break up or inter- 
rupt meetings or speeches of local civic 
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groups or private groups, or they dis- 
rupt the meeting of local officials. Some 
dissidents have stopped church services. 
Civic parades, veterans gatherings, busi- 
ness meetings have all been threatened. 
All of these incidents are examples of 
our constitutional rights being arro- 
gantly ignored by a few. 

In order to bolster our constitutional 
protections and rights from a few who 
would violate them, I am introducing 
today a bill to give Federal district courts 
jurisdiction to enjoin interference with 
first amendment rights. Individuals 
whose rights have been infringed or are 
about to be infringed by private or public 
persons can go to court and seek to halt 
interference 

First, with the orderly conduct of any 
meeting, address, discussion, worship, or 
other assembly, or with the free passage 
of persons or the conduct of business or 
research in any street, building, or other 
place incidental to the exercise of the 
constitutional rights of religion, speech, 
press, assembly, or petition; or 

Second, with the exercise by any per- 
son or group, by demonstration, picket- 
ing, publication, or other means, of the 
rights of free speech, free press, peace- 
able assembly, or petition to the Govern- 
ment for redress of grievances. 

Thus those who try to break up meet- 
ings or lectures, who occupy buildings, or 
who try to interrupt marches or demon- 
strations will meet the full force of Fed- 
eral law. This is proper, for our strongest 
Federal institutions should be used to 
protect our most important freedoms. 

This bill does not create any new first 
amendment rights; rather, it grants a 
new and effective remedy for those 
precious rights, Under this bill, both pri- 
vate and public parties, if they have been 
or will be injured, may go to court. And 
injunctions will prohibit the interference 
of their constitutional rights by official 
or private acts. These court injunctions 
will protect freedom of speech and as- 
sembly from violation whether or not 
the interference is under color of law or 
not. 

Further, this legislation protects the 
first amendment freedoms of everyone— 
those of the majority and the minority. 
Any group of dissidents or radicals who 
try to disrupt a parade, to seize a school 
building, to shout down a speaker, or to 
end a church service can be enjoined. 
Also, any unpopular or minority group 
that wants to be heard, to march, or to 
speak will be protected against a mob or 
Officials who would seek to quiet this 
group. 

This bill does not try to handle the 
problem of violence and disruption in our 
tense times by narrowing our freedoms. 
To the contrary it strengthens our free- 
doms by creating more power to protect 
them. This bill will not silence debate, 
but encourage it. It will not halt protest 
or dissent, but merely keep it within con- 
stitutional limits. 

The legislation seeks to stop those who 
abuse our free society—those who break 
the law and interfere with others’ con- 
stitutional rights. 

Hopefully this remedy of Federal court 
injunction will be effective. The full pres- 
tige and power of our Federal legal sys- 
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tem will be used. To enforce our laws 
against those who ignore them, we will 
use the orderly processes of a democratic 
society. And one of the basic principles 
of that system, free speech, itself is being 
invoked. To defy such a court injunction, 
disrupters would have to reject not only 
property rights and trespass laws, which 
some of the alienated feel are unimpor- 
tant when protest is involved, but also 
reject the very foundations of a free 
society. 

Present State law deals inadequately 
with this problem. Trespass statutes and 
disorderly conduct laws in most cases 
are ill suited or irrelevant to the full 
sweep of first amendment protections. 
These laws are just not written to deal 
with the complex problems of handling 
demonstrations. And the most funda- 
mental freedoms of the Constitution 
should be dealt with in our Federal 
courts. They are best suited to develop 
uniform and complex precedents in this 
area, and they can deal most effectively 
and fairly with the enforcement of these 
injunctive powers. 

On the Federal level at present, the 
most nearly effective Federal remedy 
available today for forcible interference 
with first amendment rights is a court 
injunction under 42 U.S.C. 1983, a 
Reconstruction era statute creating 
liability for “deprivation of any rights, 
privileges, or immunities secured by 
the Constitution and laws” by any 
person “under color of” State law. In the 
landmark case of Hague v. CIO, 307 U.S. 
496 (1939), the Supreme Court upheld 
under section 1983 a Federal district 
court injunction against an antiunion 
campaign involving interference with 
free speech and assembly by the mayor, 
police chief, and other officials of Jersey 
City, N.J. 

But section 1983 does not specifically 
enumerate and define the first amend- 
ment freedoms to be protected. or the 
kinds of interference against which they 
are protected. It does not, in the first 
amendment context, adequately establish 
the right to relief from threatened vio- 
lations as opposed to violations that are 
already in progress. Most importantly, in 
instances in which private individuals 
and groups—not public officials—ob- 
struct free speech, peaceful assembly and 
petition, such conduct cannot be reached 
under section 1983, since the interfering 
individuals are not acting under color of 
law. 

The limitation of section 1983 to State 
action stems from the jurisdictional 
statute. The type of action in the bill 
I have introduced to protect against pri- 
vate interference of constitutional rights 
is fully constitutional. Of course, in the 
civil rights cases, 109 U.S. 3 (1883), Jus- 
tice Bradley narrowed the scope of the 
14th amendment to State action, in spite 
of the eloquent protests of Justice Har- 
lan. But this position was reversed when 
six members of the Supreme Court held 
that Congress could legislate against pri- 
vate interference of constitutionally 
protected rights in Guest v. United 
States, 383 U.S. 745 (1966): 

There now can be no doubt that the 
specific language of §5 [of the Fourteenth 
Amendment] empowers the Congress to en- 
act laws punishing all conspiracies—with 
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or without state action—that interfere with 
Fourteenth Amendment rights. (Justice 
Clark, with whom Justices Black and Fortas 
join, concurring.) (383 US 745, 762). 

A majority of the members of the Court 
expresses the view today that §5 empowers 
Congress to enact laws punishing all con- 
spiracies. to interfere with the exercise of 
Fourteenth Amendment rights, whether or 
not state officers or others acting under the 
color of state law are implicated... §5 au- 
thorizes Congress to make laws that it con- 
cludes are reasonably necessary to protect a 
right created by and arising under that 
Amendment. ... 

Some decisions of this Court . . . have de- 
clared Congress’ power under § 5 is confined 
to the adoption of “appropriate legislation 
for correcting the effects of .. . prohibited 
State law and state acts... .” I do not ac- 
cept—and a majority of the Court today re- 
jects—this interpretation of §5. (Justice 
Brennan, with whom the Chief Justice and 
Justice Douglas join, concurring.) (383 US 
745, 782-83). 


See also Adickes v. S. H. Kress and Co., 
398 U.S. 144, 208 (1970)—Brennan, J, 
concurring. 

Congress has explicitly relied upon this 
power of section 5 of the 14th amendment 
when, as part of the 1968 Civil Rights 
Act, it barred private interference with 
the right to vote or to participate in vari- 
ous other Federal and State benefits. So 
now 18 United States Code 245(b) reads: 


Whoever, whether or not acting under color 
of law, by force or threat of force, willfully 
injures, intimidates or interferes with... 


See also Senate Report No. 721, 90th 
Congress, second session. (1968): Jones 
v. Mayer Co- 392 U.S. 409, 438 (1968). 

The President’s Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence spe- 
cifically recommended that this type of 
Federal remedy be created. In its final 
report, “To Establish Justice, To Insure 
Domestic Tranquility,” the Commission 
stated: 


Society's failure to afford full protection 
to the exercise of these rights is probably a 
major reason why protest sometimes results 
in violence; Although these rights are ex- 
pressly safeguarded by the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the existing remedies available to ag- 
grieved persons are not adequate. The only 
approximation to an effective remedy at the 
federal level is a court injunction authorized 
under 42 U.S.C. sec. 1983, a Reconstrtiction 
era civil rights statute that creates a private 
cause of action for the “deprivation of any 
rights, privileges, or immunities secured by 
the Constitution” by any person acting “un- 
der color of” state law. The relative ineffec- 
tiveness of this private remedy is Indicated by 
the rarity with which injunctions have been 
sought in the thirty years since the statute 
was first interpreted to apply to interference 
with First Amendment rights. Moreover, state 
officials acting under color of state law are 
not alone in posing threats to First Amend- 
ment, rights; on college campuses, for ex- 
ample, the protesters themselves have ob- 
structed free speech and peaceful assembly. 
No present federal law affords a remedy for 
private abridgement of First Amendment 
rights. 

Accordingly, we recommend that the Presi- 
dent seek legislation that would confer juris- 
diction upon the United States District 
Courts to grant injunctions, upon the re- 
quest of the Attorney General or private 
persons, against the threatened or actual in- 
terference by any person, whether or not 
under color of state or federal law, with the 
rights of individuals or groups to freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, peaceful as- 
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sembly and petition for redress of grievances, 
(Page 77-78.) 


This bill will not solve the problem of 
violence and disruption in our society. 
And it will not fully protect our first 
amendment freedoms. But it shall be an 
important step in doing both. We should 
turn to our processes of law to reinforce 
and protect our most precious rights. In 
these times, we should protect free 
speech and dissent and end interference 
with them. This is the prerequisite of a 
free society. I think this bill is a good 
beginning in that task. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN), The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4328) to improve judicial 
machinery by providing the district 
courts with jurisdiction over certain 
types of civil actions, and for other pur- 
poses; introduced by Mr. TypIncs, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
a to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


S. 4331—INTRODUCTION OF THE 


a VEHICLE INFORMATION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, those who 
wish to dramatize the significance of auto 
ownership are fond of saying that—next 
to a house—the car represents the largest 
investment a consumer ever makes. 

That does give perspective. It is im- 
pressive. 

But, it understates the cost. 

A Department of Transportation study 
determined that if a consumer drove one 
$3,300 car over its 10-year lifespan, the 
total cost would be almost $12,000. It 
would be greater if crash repairs, insur- 
ance deductibles and finance and interest 
charges were included. 

Because most of us own cars over a 40- 
to-50-year span,.the total outlay is ob- 
viously more like $50,000—far more than 
the investment in the average family 
home. 

In a Nation where the average family 
income is $10,577, the burden that $1,200 
in annual car support puts on many con- 
sumers is clear. Yet, consumers have little 
choice. For most a car is a necessity. In 
fact more than 25 percent of our families 
have two cars and 82 percent of commut- 
ing workers rely on their car to get them 
back and forth to work. 

About 3 years ago, in response to many 
consumer complaints, the Senate Anti- 
trust and. Monopoly Subcommittee un- 
dertook a study to find out why a part 
of the cost of owning a car—insurance— 
was so high. 

We were only ankle-deep in that study 
when it was clear that a close look at the 
role. repair costs play in the total tally 
would be desirable. 

These were not casual studies. ‘To- 
gether, they produced 12 volumes, en- 
compassing the testimony of more than 
150 witnesses, statements submitted by 
dozens of others, reports, studies and 
other exhibit material. 

In a nutshell, we determined: 

That about $15 billion of the $45 to $55 
billion spent annually for auto repairs 
and auto insurance buys little or no 
value. 
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Conservatively, $8 to $10 billion goes 
for auto repairs that are unneeded, un- 
done or improperly done. Several billion 
goes to buy auto insurance that dupli- 
cates other insurance. coverage—such as 
medical or protection of lost income. And 
we are only getting about half the com- 
pensation for injury and death under 
the present insurance system that we 
could buy with the same $12 billion out- 
lay under another system. 

Worse, the compensation under. the 
present system is frequently inadequate. 
A DOT study showed that small claim- 
ants were overcompensated—with $500 
claims settled for four and one-half 
times their value. Yet, serious losses were 
undercompensated—with claimants with 
$25,000 losses getting only 30 percent 
back. 

And, the ones most desperately need- 
ing the money must wait the longest to 
get any. The average delay in settlement 
on claims over $2,500 was 19 months. 

Obviously, changes are needed. 

Today I am suggesting one set—in the 
Motor Vehicle Information Act. I offer 
it on behalf of myself and the senior 
Senator from Indiana (Mr, HARTKE). 
This bill zeros in on the car itself—trying 
to cut its contribution to high insurance 
and maintenance costs. 

While the bill focuses on economic 
losses—it also would do a great deal to 
cut the number of injuries and deaths. 

In a few days, I will propose three bills 
aimed at reforming the insurance system. 

Many will find these bills short of 
perfection. I am in that camp myself. 
Hearings on the bills and debate I am 
confident will improve them. But they 
represent time, thought, and effort, and 
are the result of discarding other solu- 
tions which seemed more imperfect. 

The purpose of introducing these bills 
now is to allow interested parties to study 
them, to point out any flaws, and to sug- 
gest their ideas of better ways to meet 
the problems. 

If that process begins now, we can 
hope for early legislative hearings next 
Congress. 

The bill I introduce today basically 
would do three things: 

First. Require rating of cars for rela- 
tive susceptibility to damage in low- 
speed collisions; 

Second. Strengthen and implement 
vehicle inspection standards, and 

Third. Establish a nationwide uniform 
titling system. 

Mr. President, about 55 percent of the 
Nation’s insurance premiums pay for 
protection against damage to cars. Forty- 
five percent covers potential damage to 
persons. 

About $3.8 billion of the $6.6 billion 
paid out by the insurance industry in 
1968 went to repair crash-damaged cars. 
Const-ners paid $385 million more in de- 
ductibles out of their own pockets. 

In our hearings, we learned that. 75 
percent of crash claims paid by the in- 
surance industry are under $200. That is 
a bit startling to a people conditioned to 
think of an “auto accident” as a twisted 
pile of metal pictured on the front page 
of a newspaper. More startling is the fact 
that when the Insurance Institute of 
Highway Safety crashed four popular 
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models of 1969 sedans at 5 miles an hour 
into a solid barrier, the average amount 
of damage was $200. 

So—if we are trying to protect con- 
sumers against high insurance premiums 
for collision coverage and to keep the 
frustration of dents, dings and laid up 
cars from their lives, we should reduce 
the “little accidents.” 

What we need are cars that pull away 
from low-speed collisions virtually un- 
scathed. 

Two roads to that destination are ap- 
parent. We could regulate the design of 
cars by government edict—much as the 
safety amendments do. Or, we could turn 
industry loose and let the company that 
produces the toughest car reap the re- 
wards for its ingenuity. 

Both as the senior Senator from 
Michigan and the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee, “competition” won my vote. 

For I know—and have deep respect 
for—the way this industry can solve 
problems presented it. And Government 
regulation, in my book, is truly the court 
of last resort because of its many draw- 
backs. 

So, this bill is aimed at the production 
of cars which will survive low-speed col- 
lisions by encouraging a market for them. 
Thus; the marketplace itself—aided only 
by a requirement for information much 
like that supplied by other consumer 
products—will handle the problem itself. 

Under the bill, manufacturers would 
report to the Department of Transporta- 
tion—and prospective buyers—how each 
model of a car likely would fare in a 
collision. 

Insurance companies would assign 
lower collision premiums to those cars 
which would cost them less in repairs. 
Consumers, seeking the lower premiums 
and to save deductibles, would buy the 
cars making these things possible. 

This is in keeping with the philosophy 
of telling consumers the true interest on 
loans or the weight and contents of pack- 
aged goods, so they may make rational 
buying decisions. 

Our information is that it is now pos- 
sible to develop a system for evaluating 
the crash damage a particular model 
would incur—and that this does not nec- 
essarily mean each car would have to be 
crashed. 

However, there is debate as to how 
reliable at this point any system would 
be in determining the anticipated injury 
to occupants in collisions. 

Therefore, the bill directs the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Transporta- 
tion to conduct a feasibility study of this 
aspect. If such a system cannot be de- 
veloped, he is to tell Congress by July 1, 
1972. If it can, he is to proceed to im- 
plement the testing and require the re- 
sults be made public. 

Mr. President, the second section of 
the bill—requiring inspection—also seeks 
to save money through loss prevention. 
But it goes further and promises the con- 
sumer some assurance that he gets a full 
dollar’s value for money spent on used 
cars and repairs. 

Back in 1966, with the safety bill, Con- 
gress decided that a national system of 
periodic motor vehicle inspection and 
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registration was necessary. It directed 
the Secretary of Transportation to issue 
standards and to require such programs 
be operating in each State by mid-1968. 
Twenty-one States had inspection pro- 
grams: in 1966. Ten have enacted them 
since. However, none of the remaining 
19 have lost the 10,percent of their Fed- 
eral highway construction funds—a pen- 
alty Congress instructed the Department 
of. Transportation to impose, effective 
January 1, 1970. 

The lackadaisical implementation of 
Congress’ decree is disappointing. This 
bill not only insists that the will of Con- 
gress no, longer: be frustrated but 
strengthens the inspection standard. 

It requires that all vehicles be in- 
spected before being sold to a consumer 
and after safety-related crash repairs. 

Mr.. President, more than 32 million 
consumers buy a new or used car each 
year. 

Probably in no other purchase does 
the average consumer understand less 
what he is buying—and yet he is pay- 
ing out hundreds or thousands of dol- 
lars. Thousands of letters received by the 
subcommittee in the past 2 years, show 
that surprisingly even the new cars fre- 
quently are not up to snuff on delivery. 
How much better it would be—for the 
consumer and the dealer—if the hidden 
defects were uncovered before sale. Cer- 
tainly this appraisal would be of even 
more cbvious value when we are talking 
of the 22 or more million used cars. 

The inspection process would be equal- 
ly useful in checking out the competency 
of repairs—another area the consumer 
cannot judge for himself. And $25 to $30 
billion is paid out each year for repairs. 
Yet, testimony before the subcommittee 
was that. conservatively one-third or 
more of that work is not done properly. 
And, if it does not result in an accident 
the consumer winds up returning two 
or three times to finally get it corrected. 

For too long, those seeking reasons for 
accidents have looked to the driver, the 
road, or the weather. Seldom have they 
looked to the car. Statistics on how many 
accidents are caused by defects in cars 
are hard to come by—because of this lack 
of emphasis. However, there is an in- 
creasing body of evidence pointing to 
the vehicle as a contributor to our ris- 
ing accident rate. 

A study, done by the Automobile Club 
of Missouri, indicated that safety defects 
in cars is frightenly common. Based on 
inspection of 10,000 cars, the report 
showed 43.9 percent of the then-current 
models—1968’s—driven less than 500 
miles—had potentially dangerous de- 
fects. The figure rose to 92 percent of 
cars 5 years old. 

Our hearings demonstrated that not 
only are consumers hard put to know 
what is wrong with their cars—or if they 
are repaired correctly. Testimony showed 
that a substantial number of auto me- 
chanics were themselves unable to diag- 
nose the trouble with today’s complex 
machines. Thus, part of this bill is a 
requirement for standards so cars manu- 
factured after January 1, 1975, will be 
designed so they are easier to inspect, 
diagnose, and repair. 

The inspection facilities established 
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under this bill also could be available to 
consumers who might want an expert 
diagnosis before taking the car in for 
maintenance repairs. 

This would enable more rational de- 
cisions on whether the car is worth re- 
pairing. It would also encourage shopping 
around for the best quality repair at the 
best prices. 

Such shopping is difficult—if not im- 
possible—today when the mechanic fre- 
quently has your car in pieces on the 
garage floor before he sadly announces 
it may take a couple of hundred dollars 
to make it right. 

The final section of the Motor Vehicle 
Information Act provides that a uniform 
titling act be enacted by the seven States 
which do not now have one. 

In 1968, 871,000 cars were stolen, one- 
third of them are never recovered. This 
form of crime in the streets is costing in- 
surance companies $1.6 billion in annual 
losses. The impact a titling law can have 
on these figures can be easily demon- 
strated: In States that have titling acts, 
an average of 86 percent of cars are re- 
covered, compared with 51 percent in 
New York which has no title law. 

Mr. President, it would be puffing for 
& senior Senator from Michigan to sing 
the praises of the automobile—and how 
this Nation moves on wheels. Consumers 
for years have had a love affair with 
their cars. Many other things would be 
sacrificed before a family would face the 
prospect of life without a car. But in re- 
cent months or years, consumers have 
suspected that despite its great value to 
them, owning a car was costing more 
than necessary. 

The subcommittee investigation of 
auto repairs and auto insurance proved 
that suspicion well founded. It also 
showed ways to lighten the burden. 

This bill is offered as a means, a nec- 
essary step to that end: 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Motor Vehicle Information 
Act be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Now, Mr. President, the distinguished 
Senator from Washington (Mr. MAGNU- 
son) had intended to speak on this bill 
at this time. Official business prevents 
him. coming to the floor and I ask unani- 
mous consent that his remarks be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the statement of the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson) will 
be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 4331) to amend the Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act of 1966 in order to promote competi- 
tion among motor vehicle manufacturers 
in the design and production of safe 
motor vehicles having greater resistance 
to damage, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Hart (for himself and 
other Senators) , was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

The statement of Mr. MAGNUSON is as 
follows: 

Mr. President, I am very pleased to join 
with Senator Hart and others in sponsoring 
the Motor Vehicle Information Act. 
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The concepts underlying this bill are logi- 
cal extensions of the National Highway and 
Motor Vehicle Act of 1966 and are greatly 
needed additions to it, The original act was 
intended to bring safer vehicles onto our 
Nation’s highways. The Motor Vehicle In- 
formation Act is intended to increase auto 
safety and to bring additional economic 
benefits to auto purchasers. It would assure 
the American consumer that his automo- 
bile—whether new or used—is safe when he 
buys it. It would stimulate dissemination of 
information about comparative risks of ac- 
cident injury for various makes and models 
of vehicles. Further, it would provide infor- 
mation to both consumers and insurance 
companies on the costs of repairing various 
makes and models of automobiles, hopefully 
giving manufacturers incentive to make cars 
that will be cheaper to repair—and to in- 
sure. 

Of course, although the bill introduced to- 
day is the result of careful drafting and is 
based on extensive hearings, I expect it to 
be refined and altered as a result of hearings 
and deliberation on it, Therefore, I support 
this bill as a working paper and as a way 
of bringing its concepts before Congress. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


s. 3619 


At the request of the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. ALLEN), his mame was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3619, to cre- 
ate, within the Office of the President, 
an Office of Disaster Assistance, to revise 
and expand Federal programs for relief 
from the effects of major disasters, and 
for other purposes. 

At the request of the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) , his name was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3619, to create, 
within the Office of the President, an 
Office of Disaster Assistance, to revise 
and expand Federal programs for relief 
from the effects of major disasters, and 
for other purposes. 

At the request of the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), his name was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3619, to cre- 
ate, within the Office of the President, 
an Office of Disaster Assistance, to revise 
and expand Federal programs for relief 
from the effects of major disasters, and 
for other purposes. 

S. 3927 


At the request of the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 3927, to revise and 
clarify the Federal Aid in Wildlife Res- 
toration Act and the Federal Aid in Fish 
Restoration Act; and for other purposes. 

s. 3939 


At the request of the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. SmirH), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HOoLLincs) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3939, to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 in order 
to provide for an Air Travel Protection 
Agency. 

S. 4236 

At the request of the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
and the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Typincs), were added as cosponsors of 
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S. 4236, which would designate certain 
election days as legal public holidays. 


AMENDMENT OF BANK HOLDING 
COMPANY ACT OF 1956—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 879 AND 880 


Mr, PROXMIRE submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 6778) to amend the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1970—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 881 AND 882 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to submit two amendments to H.R. 
17550 to help provide retired Americans 
with the economic security and quality 
health care they so richly deserve. 

The first amendment is designed to lift 
much of the excessive property tax bur- 
den from senior citizens. It would provide 
a Federal income tax credit of up to $215 
a year in property tax relief to Americans 
over 65 with annual incomes of $3,500 or 
less and higher than normal property tax 
rates. 

Many elderly homeowners in Mary- 
land and across the Nation have a great 
deal of difficulty paying their local prop- 
erty taxes. Frequently they purchased 
their homes years ago when property 
taxes were lower and their incomes were 
higher. Now they suddenly find them- 
selves saddled with drastically increased 
property tax bills which must be paid 
out of smaller fixed retirement incomes 
rapidly shrinking under the pressure of 
inflation. 

Over the years the security they 
thought they had bought for their re- 
tirement has become a burden. As a re- 
sult, many retired Americans are being 
forced to sell their homes despite the 
inconyenience and the sentimental at- 
tachment to old familiar residences. 

This-legislation meets this problem by 
providing elderly homeowners with a 
Federal income tax credit or a refund, 
for those who pay no Federal tax, to 
offset that portion of their property tax 
that is well in excess of what is normal. 
Property taxes are considered unusually 
high if they exceed a certain percentage 
of household income. These percentages 
are increased as household income in- 
creases. 

After determining what amount of the 
property tax paid in an excessive portion 
of a senior citizen’s income, a percentage 
of this excessive portion is relieved. For 
households with incomes over $1,000, 
there is a refund or a credit for 60 per- 
cent of the excessive part, for those with 
incomes under $1,000, the refund or 
credit is 75 percent of the excessive part. 
The bill limits the amount of property 
taxes that can be used in computing re- 
lief to $300. 

To insure that only truly needy per- 
sons receive relief, applicants must list 
all forms of money income, including 
nontaxable income such as social secu- 
rity, veterans’ disability benefits, public 
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assistance payments, and railroad re- 
tirement benefits. 

Renters would also qualify for relief 
under this bill. It is assumed that 25 per- 
cent of the rent payment is in effect 
payment for property taxes. 

My second amendment would author- 
ize Federal grants to public agencies, in- 
stitutions of higher education, and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations to develop 
curricula, establish courses, and hire 
teachers to train qualified nursing home 
administrators. The amendment would 
also provide Federal loan money to help 
those interested in becoming nursing 
home administrators to pay the tuition 
cost of these courses. 

With the number of retired Americans 
living in nursing homes expected to dou- 
ble to two million by 1975, dramatic ac- 
tion is required to insure that we have 
enough qualified administrators to pro- 
vide excellent care to our retired citizens. 
Present Federal grants extend assistance 
only for training courses offered to per- 
sons who already were nursing home ad- 
ministrators at the time the State re- 
quired that all nursing home administra- 
tors be licensed. Given the expected 
growth in our nursing homes population 
and the probable commensurate growth 
in the number of nursing homes, there 
is clearly a need for training new nursing 
home administrators beyond those who 
are already in that profession. 

The nursing home administrator is the 
key man in assuring excellent care to our 
retired citizens. It is he who oversees the 
purchase of food, makes sure that the 
preparation of food occurs in sanitary 
surroundings, and hires nurses and doc- 
tors to care for the residents of his house. 
We should also remember that more ef- 
ficient administrators of these nursing 
homes will allow the taxpayer to pur- 
chase more care for the elderly for his 
medicare and medicaid dollar. 

After a man and a woman have worked 
hard for 40 or 50 years to raise a family 
and help build this Nation, we owe them 
the best care we can provide if they be- 
come ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER = (Mr. 
CRANSTON). The amendments will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will be appro- 
priately referred. 

The amendments (Nos. 881 and 882) 
were referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1970— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 883 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois (for himself, 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, Mr. CANNON, 
Mr. Case, Mr. Hart, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. 
Matauias, Mr. Prouty, and Mr. ScHwEI- 
KER) submitted an amendment, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to the 
bill (H.R. 18546) to establish improved 
programs for the benefit of producers 
and consumers of dairy products, wool, 
wheat, feed grains, cotton, and other 
commodities, to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION RELATING TO DIRECT POP- 
ULAR ELECTION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT AND VICE PRESIDENT— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 884 


Mr. EAGLETON (for himself, Mr. 
DoLE, and Mr. Stevens) submitted an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to provide for the direct popular 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to, be 
printed. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 4268, 
TO AMEND THE EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK ACT OF 1945 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Committee .on 
Banking and Currency will hold a hear- 
ing on,S. 4268, a bill to amend the Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act of 1945, as 
amended, to allow for greater expansion 
of the export trade of the United States, 
to exclude bank receipts and disburse- 
ments from the budget of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

The hearing will be held on Thursday, 
September 17, 1970, and will begin at 
10 a.m. in room_5302 New Senate Office 
Building, 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


TRAGIC PLIGHT OF ANTIPOL- 
LUTION EFFORTS 


Mr. SAXBE, Mr. President, Art Buch- 
wald, the well known satirist, expressed 
the tragic plight of our antipollution ef- 
forts the other day in his column “Capitol 
Punishment.” The usually humorous tol- 
umn Jacks its customary mirth. I find it 
a frank and honest indictment of our in- 
difference to the death of our environ- 
ment. 

Mother Nature is not sick; she is dying. 
She needs more than opiates; she needs 
& cure. Mr. Buchwald suggests that we 
may be talking ourselves to death. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: À 

MOTHER NATURE Is DYING 
(By Art Buchwald) 

MarTsa’s VINEYARD, Mass.—The other 
night I was home reading a book when I re- 
ceived a telephone call that Mother Nature 
was dying. I- dressed hurriedly. and rushed 
over to the hospital. A lot of people had got- 
ten there before me and they were all sitting 
in the waiting room crying and wringing 
their hands. I searched out the doctors who 
were in another room having a heated argu- 
ment as to how to Save her. Each doctor 
seemed to have a different remedy. 

One doctor said, “We have to get her some 
fresh air. She can’t breathe. We'll have to 
turn off the power plant because of the 
smoke.” 

“Are you out of your mind?” another doctor 
said. “We turn off the power, and she'll freeze 
to death.” 

“Perhaps we could keep all cars away from 
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the hospital,” a third doctor suggested. “That 
would relieve her breathing.” 

“Out of the question,” a fourth doctor 
barked. “How would we get back and forth to 
work if we prohibited cars near the hos- 
pital?” 

“Gentlemen,” another doctor said, “I don't 
believe it’s the air that’s hurting her as much 
as the water. We have to find some water 
that’s drinkable. Strong measures must be 
taken immediately against polluting the hos- 
pital water.” 

The director said, “Where would we get the 
money to support the hospital if we closed 
down the factories because they're polluting 
the streams?” 

“We'd also haye to give up detergents,” a 
doctor added, “and we can’t have a clean 
hospital if you give up detergents.” 

“Isn't anybody going to do anything?” I 
shouted. 

They saw me for the first time and one 
of the doctors said angrily, “We're sorry, this 
is a medical conference for professionals only. 
Would you kindly leave?” 

I walked out, and down the hall, Suddenly 
I saw a closed room, which had the name 
“Mother Nature” hand-printed on the door. 
Underneath it, in large red letters, was an- 
other sign: “No Visitors.” 

No one was in the hall, so I opened the 
door. There was Mother Nature propped up 
on pillows. She looked old and tired and hag- 
gard, I couldn't believe anyone could have 
changed so much in 10 short years. But she 
seemed glad to see someone and smiled 
weakly. 

“Hi, Ma,” I said. “You're looking swell.” 

“You wouldn't kid a very sick lady, would 
you?” she said, gasping. 

“No, I'm not kidding. You look wonderful. 
I’ve just been talking to the doctors and they 
say they'll have you on your feet in no time.” 

“Those quacks don’t know anything,” she 
said, “All they do is come in every few hours 
and take my temperature and give me some- 
thing to relieve the pain, I think I've had it 
this time.” 

“Don't talk that way, Ma. You're going to 
pull through. You've survived worse things 
than this before.” 

“It’s never been this bad,” she said and 
then started having a coughing fit. “This 
time the grim reaper’s coming to get me.” 

“But if you go, we'll all have to go, Ma,” I 
cried. “You haye to hold on. Please, Ma.” 

“I kept complaining of pain,” she whis- 
pered, “but no one would pay attention to 
me. I said, ‘If you keep on doing what you're 
doing I'm going to die.’ But everyone said, 
‘Ma, you'll never die.’ Why didn’t they listen 
to me?” 

“We're. listening now, Ma. We're listening. 
We haye the best doctors in the world. 
They're out there now, and they have a 
plan.” 

“I guess the real thing that hurts,” she 
said, “is that my will won’t be worth any- 
thing now. I left every person in the world 
clear water, pure air, green fields, brilliant 
sunsets and blue skies. It wasn't much, but 
it was.everything I had.” 

Just then the door opened and a nurse 
came in. She went over to the bed waving a 
thermometer. 

“Come on, Mother. It’s time to take your 
temperature.” 


TREATED LIKE ANIMALS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, for 
some 1,400 Americans 1 weary day fol- 
lows another in drab succession and 
the future seems just as bleak: For the 
American prisoners of war being held in 
North Vietnam, days have blended into 
weeks and months and, in many cases, 
years of uncertainty. They have been 
treated less like humans than animals; 
they have been denied the barest essen- 
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tials. Perhaps, worst of all, they are 
denied that mental uplift that comes 
only with the knowledge that their fam- 
ilies are well and the ability to let their 
families know they are well. They have 
been barred from the most minimal 
communications with their families. 

Ours must be the continuing task of 
striving to see that these men are pro- 
vided with the decent treatment to 
which they are entitled under the Geneva 
Convention. 


THE BEAUTY OF LAKE POWELL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I have at- 
tempted many times on the floor of the 
Senate to describe the beauty of Lake 
Powell, which is created by the Glen 
Canyon Dam in southern Utah and 
northern Arizona. It has remained for 
Merlo J. Pusey, a Utah man who is on 
the editorial staff of the Washington 
Post, to put into type the glory and the 
splendor of the region. There is little 
I can say after reading Mr. Pusey’s 
beautiful prose—except to urge Senators 
to see Lake Powell and the surrounding 
area for themselves. 

I would make only one correction— 
and the fault is that of the headline 
writer, not of Merlo Pusey. Lake Powell 
spreads also into Utah—in fact about 
97 percent of Lake Powell is in Utah. 
The beauty which Mr. Pusey specifically 
describes is. Utah beauty. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Pusey’s article, published 
in the Washington Post of August 31, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MAN-MADE BEAUTY OF ARIZONA'S 
LAKE POWELL 
(By Merlo J. Pusey) 

PAGE, Ariz.—Lake Powell is winning in- 
creasing recognition as the gem of the South- 
west. Its deep blue waters are an exhilarating 
contrast to the burning sun and the dry sand 
of this largely desert area. It may well be the 
most magnificent body of water that man has 
ever created. 

There are still many who lament that this 
lake has filled the gorge of the Colorado River 
in Arizona and Utah for a distance of 185 
miles and turned hundreds of once-accessible 
side canyons into spectacular flords, They 
have a point in mourning the loss of much 
irreplaceable scenery that is now under 
water. But the water has greatly enhanced 
the magnificent views that remain and 
brought them within reach of ordinary folk 
whose response to the lure of nature may be 
no less keen than that of the few moun- 
taineers and river-runners who used to pene- 
trate the area before the lake was formed. 

To thousands of boatmen, vacationers and 
connoisseurs of exotic scenery the controversy 
over Glen Canyon dam, which created the 
lake, has receded into the background. The 
blue paradise that extends from Wahweap, 
Ariz., almost to the Canyonlands National 
Park in Utah is the only reality of the 1970's. 
And it is a joy to residents of the area and 
visitors alike. 

At Wahweap Marina you may put your 
own boat into the water cr you may rent a 
boat for fishing, cruising or water skiing. If 
you prefer, you can take an excursion boat 
for a short cruise, for a one-day expedition 
or for a five-day cruise and hike into a wil- 
derness that is still little known. There ts 
not much to see at Wahweap and the south- 
ern end of the lake but the water and the 
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typical red sandstone mountains in the back- 
ground. But as your boat moves up the can- 
yon, one spectacular panorama succeeds an- 
other with almost bewildering profusion. 

Some parts of the like widen, with long 
arms of water reaching into Warm Creek Bay, 
Padre Bay, Last Chance Bay and dozens of 
others. The last-named arm takes its name 
from the canyon used by early explorers to 
escape from the depths of the Colorado River 
gorge before venturing into dangerous rapids 
below. Today there is little disposition to 
escape. You glide over the clear water with 
increasing fascination as the once-forbidden 
Colorado yields its beauty without a struggle. 

As the cruise proceeds, you are almost ir- 
resistibly lured into playing a child’s game 
of discovery. With very little strain on the 
imagination, you see on the horizon beyond 
the cooling spray from the boat's propellers 
great monuments, cathedrals, statues and so 
forth carved out of red sandstone by wind 
and water over eons unknown to man. 

Here on the right is a sinking battleship 
and in the distance a series of pyramids and 
perhaps even ancient mosques. At many 
points there are anticlines that will please 
the geologists, along with curious mounds, 
gargoyles and Mexican hats, At one point you 
will swear that the Arc de Triomphe is loom- 
ing up in the distance. 

You tire of counting pillared temples, ac- 
ropolises with imaginary ruins and rocks 
fantastically balanced on pinnacles as only 
nature can do it, At one point a British-look- 
ing lion in stone appears to have strayed 
from Trafalgar Square. Looming up on the 
far horizon is a natural imitation of the 
Colosseum and a clock tower that is a re- 
minder of Big Ben in London. On close in- 
Spection, too, you can scarcely fail to note 
a menagerie of dinosaurs, alligators, frogs 
and the like or the little stratified islands 
that might almost be mistaken for stacks of 
griddle cakes. 

The most popular all-day trip in the lower 
canyon ends near one of the greatest freaks 
of nature on this continent—the Rainbow 
Natural Bridge. As the boat turns into For- 
bidding Canyon, the lake narrows to perhaps 
200 feet, with sheer stone walls rising several 
hundred feet on each side. The physical 
world here consists of red sandstone cliffs, 
water and blue sky, with no vegetation in 
sight, except for occasional glimpses of 
Navajo Mountain in the distance, 

The boat stops at Rainbow Marina, a float- 
ing service station and home for the attend- 
ing personnel, because there is no ground 
between the vertical. stone walls on which it 
could be built. All boats move at creeping 
speed on this part of the lake to avoid mak- 
ing waves that might keep residents of the 
marina in a perpetual state of seasickness. 

From Forbidding Canyon the boat slips 
through the narrows—a space of possibly 60 
or 70 feet between precipitous walls—into 
Bridge Canyon. Here. you take a dusty and 
sometimes rocky trail up the ravine for one 
mile-to the great natural bridge. The In- 
dians call it “Monnezoschie”’—a rainbow 
turned to stone. It is not a mere arch, with 
only air beneath, but 4 real bridge of stone 
spanning a canyon” which has an active 
stream in wet weather. The bridge is said to 
be high enough to arch right over the Capi- 
tol dome, but out here in this wild country 
where wind and water are supreme the works 
of man are not a happy comparison. 

Temperatures on the trail are likely to 
range between 100 and 110, but under the 
bridge itself the shade is cool and refreshing. 
A few years ago this unique natural wonder 
was rarely seen; now it is the objective of 
pilgrimages by about 60,000 persons a year. 
Their feet grind the primitive trail to dust, 
but as yet the “rainbow turned to stone” and 
its setting are unspoiled. 

After a picnic lurch under the “rainbow” 
there is opportunity to'continue up the trail 
for more advantageous pictures or merely 
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different views of the great bridge. Photog- 
raphers vie with one another to capture a 
maximum of sky or distant horizon under it. 
From any angle of sight it claims a high 
place among the wonders of the natural 
world. 

The heat of the trail creates an almost 
irresistible longing to leap into the waters of 
Lake Powell at the conclusion of the return 
trip. But restraint is in order. The end of 
the trail is not an ideal place to swim, and 
as soon as you reboard the boat you will have 
an opportunity to change into your bathing 
suit and swim in a truly exotic setting. 

The boat stops under an overhanging cliff 
in Cascade Canyon. Except for the over- 
hang, the stone walls are perpendicular and 
there is no shore to swim to or even catch 
hold of. The water is about 200 feet deep but 
marvelously clear and cool. The grime and 
heat of the trail disappear with the first re- 
freshing plunge. 

Returning to Wahweap at the end of the 
day, you will be surfeited by a preponderance 
of fantastic sights and pleasant memories. 
But you will have viewed only a small frac- 
tion of the scenery available in the first 
50 miles of the lake. Beyond those 50 miles 
le Mystery Canyon, Hidden Passage, Hole 
in the Rocks, a large arm of the lake in San 
Juan Canyon, Halls Crossing and a vast 
array of inlets, fiords and watery amphithea- 
ters. If you want to take a three-day cruise, 
you can visit the Cathedral in the Desert, 
Water Cave, Dinosaur Rock, the Cookie Jar, 
the historic Crossing of the ‘Fathers and var- 
ious Indian ruins. 

A five-day cruise will addan additional va- 
riety of canyons along with waterfalls, picto- 
graphs and rare formations. Even if you love 
the out-of-doors and crave strange and beau- 
tiful sights, you are likely to be weary be- 
fore.you have'seen a fraction of the myster- 
ies and unique phenomena this strange land 
has to offer—now that it has an easily tra- 
versible waterway. 

Travelers who are seeking the most fasci- 
nating and most unusual recreation areas in 
America can pass by many of`our national 
parks without feeling that they have been 
cheated. But they cannot afford to ignore 
Lake Powell. It affords a rare opportunity to 
leave behind the world you know and ven- 
tureinto @ setting that combines novelty 
with breath-catching beauty. 


COUNTRY’S ECONOMIC SITUATION 
SERIOUS DESPITE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S ROSE-COLORED GLASSES 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
have had many statements from the ad- 
ministration lately attempting to per- 
suade us that economic conditions are 
improving. Every statistical wiggle is 
analyzed at length in the hopes ‘of dis- 
covering some evidence of less inflation 
or of more economic growth. 

In an excellent article published in last 
Thursday's Washington Post, Hobart 
Rowen suggests that the administration 
would: be well: advised to stop Jooking at 
each statistical wiggle separately, to take 
off their rose-colored glasses, and take a 
good hard look at the basic economic 
situation today. l 

Let me quote Mr. Rowen: 

Everybody—not just the administration’s 
politicos—is eager for good economic news. 
But the stubborn fact is that after adding 


in every- favorable. crumb of statisties for 
the past month, the economy is still run- 
ning 4 percent below its capacity, unemploy- 
ment is still 5 percent (and threatening to go 
higher), and the rate of inflation. at the con- 
Sumer level is still an unacceptable 5 percent. 


Mr. Rowen notes that even Paul Mc- 
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Cracken, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, noted in a recent 
speech that we may be faced with “an 
unduly protracted period of excessive 
slack and unemployment.” 

The administration has repeatedly at- 
tempted to explain our rising unemploy- 
ment as a result of a decline in defense 
spending and a shift in our priorities. Let 
me quote what Mr. Rowen has to say 
about this: 

Okay, that’s fine; but if the priorities have 
been re-ordered, why haven't the men and 
the unoccupied facilities been shifted into 
nonwar activities? In other words, what the 
administration is using as an excuse for the 
downturn is really a critique of its own lack 
of planning. 


I submit that it is time for the admin- 
istration to come forward with some well- 
planned policies to do something effective 
about our rising unemployment rather 
than to continue to deluge us with ex- 
cuses and explanations of why nothing 
can be done about it. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Rowen’s article entitled 
“Looking at the Economy Without Rose- 
Colored Glasses” be printed in the Rec- 
orp at the end of my remarks. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
letter from Mr. Herbert Stein, a member 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on September 5,-be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. Stein attempts to reply to Mr. 
Rowen’s column by listing again the sta- 
tistical wiggles in which the administra- 
tion takes sueh‘ comfort. I will not take 
time this morning to discuss each of Mr. 
Stein's nine points, but let me just refer 
to one or two of them. Mr. Stein points 
out with apparent satisfaction that real 
gross national product rose at an annual 
rate of 0.6 percent in the second quarter; 
0.6 percent, when the real growth rate re- 
quired just to keep unemployment from 
rising further is 4 percent or more. Is ita 
cause for satisfaction that the GNP 
growth rate is at least 314 percent less 
than the rate of growth of our economic 
potential, so that the unemployment gap 
is increasing all the time? 

Mr. Stein also appears to take satisfac- 
tion in the fact that the wholesale price 
index for industrial commodities rose at 
an annual rate of about 2 percent in 
August. Let me just point out that this 
Same index. was rising at exactly the same 
annual rate last February and March. If 
we use this index as’ our guide, it is only 
by comparison with the extraordinary in- 
creaSes in April and May that we can find 
any hint of improvement. 

Mr. Stein’s letter only reinforces Mr. 
Rowen’s point. Perhaps that is what Mr. 
Stein intended to do. The basic truth is 
that the economy is falling farther below 
the full employment level all the time. At 
best it will be several years before our 
current “game plan” brings us back to 
full employment. I find this situation 
totally unsatisfactory. I call on Mr. Stein 
and other administration advisers to de- 
vote the same imagination and effort to 
proposing new economic policy that they 
have devoted to reading optimism into 
the latest economic statistics. 

There. being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washingon Post, Sept. 3, 1970] 


LOOKING AT THE ECONOMY WITHOUT ROSE- 
COLORED GLASSES 


(By Hobart Rowen) 


Leafing through the accumulation of 
Nixon administration speeches and state- 
ments last month on the condition of the 
economy, the returning vacationist finds one 
dominant theme: self-congratulation. The 
economic downturn, the Nixon men say with 
satisfaction, is at an end; inflation has been 
cooled (or, at least, the rate of inflation is 
subsiding); labor efficiency is increasing; and 
there is probably a broad upturn in the 
offing. 

The Vice President, in a guest column in 
this newspaper, went so far as to say that 
recession talk was a myth, and that things 
were now happily breaking the administra- 
tion’s way. One newspaper, reprinting Mr. 
Agnew’s economic commentary, headlined 
it: “Spiro Says Everything's Coming Up 
Roses.” But it is clear from the govern- 
ment's own statistics—and even from a close 
reading of some of the speeches—that there 
is not yet very much to crow about. It seems 
@ reasonable assumption, with an election in 
the offing, that the White House has been 
pressing hard to put a rosy hue on skimpy 
evidence. 

For example, White House aide George 
Shultz (who knows better) got a great deal 
of mileage out of one month's statistics 
showing slightly reduced wholesale price 
pressure, and Assistant Commerce Secretary 
Harold Passer then read too much into the 
July set of so-called “leading” indicators. 

Everybody—not just the administration’s 
politicos—is eager for good economic news. 
But the stubborn fact is that after adding 
in every favorable crumb of statistics for 
the past month, the economy is still running 
4 per cent below its capacity, unemploy- 
ment is still 5 per cent (and threatening to 
go higher), and the rate of inflation at the 
consumer level is still an unacceptable 5 per 
cent. 

Paul W. McCracken, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, has done his 
best—in a reasoned, academic way—to make 
the administration’s case that the adjust- 
ment has been mild and that there is 
“some eyidence” that a mild expansion “may 
be resuming.” But he has been candid 
enough to say, as well, that the task ahead 
is very great because economic performance 
continues to be far below potential—and 
the nation’s basic capacity to produce con- 
tinues to grow. 

If the nation fails to boost demand 
sharply, McCracken said recently in a speech 
at Madison, Wisc., we may be faced with “an 
unduly protracted period of excessive slack 
and unemployment.” What McCracken was 
trying to convey (and this was not high- 
lighted in any of the daily press reports of 
his speech) was that a below-par economy 
is in prospect for all of 1971, with unemploy- 
ment still ranging around 5 per cent or 
higher, not dipping toward 4 per cent until 
1972. 

That’s a new “game plan"—if you remem- 
ber the administration’s first “game plan,” a 
gentler hand was going to contract inflation 
with unemployment never even hitting the 
5 per cent mark in 1970; the average, in fact, 
would be held to 4.3 per cent. 

But inflation proved to be tougher to han- 
die than Mr. Nixon and his advisers thought, 
and the policy screws were turned tighter 
than had»been planned: So the “progress” 
that is hailed in the canned statements by 
the Vice President, Treasury Secretary David 
Kennedy and Commerce Secretary Maurice 
Stans is mostly wishful thinking, The pa- 
tient’s temperature may have been reduced 
from, say, 103 degrees to 102 degrees (and 
he hasn’t passed away). But the evidence of 
infection persists. The economic doctors are 
aware that the patient is not back to normal 
weight. They hope there will eventually be 
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full recovery. But it will take time—and in 
the process, a further physical toll. 

Curiously, the administration has ascribed 
to the two-year decline in defense activity a 
share of the blame for the economic de- 
cline—especially a “displacement” of 1,000,- 
000 jobs. This has been a recurrent theme of 
administration propaganda ever since the 
President’s June economic speech. 

There’s no denying that war-connected 
spending has been cut sharply, and the Nix- 
on administration deserves more credit for 
this than its political opponents want to give 
it. Military prime contracts, for example, are 
at their lowest level in nearly five years, or 
since just after the Johnsonian escalation of 
the Vietnam war. 

This typifies, the administration is fond 
of saying, a “re-ordering of national priori- 
ties.” Okay, that’s fine; but if the priorities 
have been re-ordered, why haven't the men 
and the unoccupied facilities been shifted 
into nonwar activities? In other words, what 
the administration is using as an excuse for 
the downturn is really a critique of its own 
lack of planning. There could have been off- 
sets to lowered defense outlays. “When they 
blame reduced Pentagon contracting for un- 
employment,” says a Democratic critic, “It’s 
like a guy giving up candy and then com- 
plaining that he’s skinny.” 

What is really needed at this point is less 
attention to the latest statistical wiggle, and 
action to promote a faster rate of real growth 
for the economy. There appears to be little 
prospective impetus from stronger capital 
goods expansion (in fact, the latest official 
government survey now points the other 
way), or from a consumer spending binge 
(individuals seem disposed for the time be- 
ing to save more). And the Federal Reserve 
is still fearful enough of inflation to resist. 
McCracken’s behind-the-scenes pressure for 
more stimulus from monetary policy. The 
main expansionary thrust is coming from a 
growing federal deficit. 

If things continue this way, the economy 
for a long time will be essentially flat—it will 
do no more than creep upward sluggishly, 
with s growing multibillion gap between ac- 
tual and potential production. The most one 
can hope for is that the election will come 
and go quickly; then, perhaps, the occasional 
irreverent public comment or criticism that 
formerly punctuated the administration’s 
outpourings may return. At the moment, the 
internal skeptics—who are still present— 
raise their doubts in private. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 5, 1970] 
CEA MEMBER ON ROWEN’S ASSESSMENT OF THE 
ECONOMY 

Three cheers for Hobart Rowen! I had been 
wondering how he would manage to find 
gioom in the economic statistics that were re- 
ported while he was away on vacation. He has 
managed this in a way that demonstrates 
again his great ingenuity. 

The problem he faced was a difficult one. 
During the period August 15 to August 31 
the following news was reported: 

1. Total real output (GNP) rose at an an- 
nual rate of 0.6 per cent in the second 
quarter, compared to the preliminary esti- 
mate of 0.3 per cent made in July. 

2. Total corporate profits, adjusted for in- 
ventory valuation, increased a little in the 
seccnd quarter. 

3. The index of wholesale prices, season- 
ally adjusted, declined in August for the first 
time since.April 1967. 

4. The index of wholesale prices for in- 
dustrial commodities rose at an annual rate 
of about 2 per cent in August, or a rate of 
about 3 per cent for the three months May 
to August, compared to a rise of about 4 per 
cent in the year ended in May 1970. 

5. The Consumer Price Index rose at an 
annual rate of about 3% per cent in July, 
about the same as in June, as compared to 
6 per cent in the year ended in June. 
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6. Housing starts rose sharply in July for 
the second month in a row—by 15 per cent. 

7. Business appropriations for capital ex- 
penditures in manufacturing leveled out in 
the second quarter after declining during 
the preceding year. 

8. Interest rates declined fairly generally. 

9. The index of stocks (Standard and 
Poors) rose from 75.48 in the week ended 
August 14 to 81.25 in the week ended August 


This is not the kind of information Mr. 
Rowen usually ignores. In fact, it was in pre- 
cisely this kind of information, when it was 
running in the other direction, that he found 
the picture of “the worst of both worlds"— 
mounting unemployment and mounting in- 
flation. 

What would he do now, upon return from 
vacation, to throw out the first ball in the 
season of discontent? Would he deny the 
facts, ignore them, or unveil some bad news 
that was exclusively his—like corn blight in 
Bethesda, Maryland? 

Mr. Rowen, in his homecoming article of 
September 3, did something subtler than 
any of these. He turned attention from the 
facts of the economy to what some adminis- 
tration officials have said about those facts. 
He operates on the following syllogism: 

(a) Administration officials have a tend- 
ency to see good news when there isn’t any. 

(b) Administration officials saw good news 
in August. 

(c) Therefore there wasn’t any. 

(I don’t feel personally involved in any of 
this because I was also on vacation in the 
second half of August, and while I some- 
times exclaimed, “Great News!,” I only ex- 
claimed it to my wife, who is discreet.) 

This is all very interesting and even amus- 
ing. But there is a danger of misleading 
your readers. The truth of the matter is that 
there was good economic news while Mr. 
Rowen was on vacation, He has us all so buf- 
faloed that we must say in the same breath 
that the news in August is not as good as we 
had hoped in January and may not be as 
good in September as in August. Still the 
good news of August is a fact. You can kick 
it with your foot and feel it. And not only 
the administration economists but the Amer- 
ican people including Mr. Rowen are enti- 
tled to be reassured by the news. 

HERBERT 


STEIN, 
Member, Council of Economic Advisers. 
WASHINGTON. 


THE FAMILY ASSISTANCE PLAN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Washington Post of Fri- 
day, September 4, contains an interest- 
ing article entitled “Welfarism and So- 
ciety,” relating to the family assistance 
plan, and written by Kevin P. Phillips. 

Mr. Phillips’ points out that the plan 
does not emphasize work incentive, as 
contended by the proponents. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WELFARISM AND SOCIETY 

It is. bad enough, as the White House’s 
new welfare proposal moves nearer enact- 
ment, to contemplate the federal projection 
that 29 million persons will be eligible for 
the relief rolls in 1975 and that increased 
benefits will cost the taxpayers an addi- 
tional $10 billion a year. 

Yet that is only the beginning. The “‘mega- 
dole,” as conservatives are beginning to term 
it, has chilling implications for the fabric of 
society. Information compiled by the U.S. 
Labor Department, the General Accounting 
Office, the Committee on Economic Develop- 
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ment, and the City of New York illustrates 
the destructive impact of 1965-1970 federal 
welfarism on U.S. society and suggests the 
inaccuracy of the administration’s conten- 
tion that its plan emphasizes work incen- 
tive rather than a dole. 

On Aug. 18, the General Accounting Office 
told the Senate Finance Committee that the 
administration’s early 1970 study, which 
argued that welfare did not erode work in- 
centive, was incomplete and misleading be- 
cause it used only poor people with a back- 
ground of employment and ignored the at- 
trition of certain sampled families. 

Data published by the U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment on public employee work stoppages 
during the last decade show a massive up- 
surge dating from 1965 when the impact of 
anti-poverty programs and Great Society 
welfarism began to make itself felt. As wel- 
fare recipients became “clients”, as payments 
became “rights” rather than benefits; as wel- 
fare became fashionable and humdrum oc- 
cupations something to scoff at, the motiva- 
tional dynamics of working-class America 
began to break down. 

In 1965, after years of stability, every in- 
dex of public employee work discontent— 
man-days idle, workers involved, stoppages— 
took off like a rocket. By 1969, work losses 
were five to ten times those of 1964. 

Nowhere has this demoralization of the 
working class been more poignant than in 
New York City, welfare capital of the world, 
where the half million persons on relief in 
1965 when John V. Lindsay was elected mayor 
have become 1.1 million in June, 1970—15 
per cent of the total population of the city. 
The lower-middle-class bedroom boroughs 
beyond Manhattan have become seething 
centers of hostility to the Manhattan wel- 
fare client-rich liberal axis. 

In the face of the huge rise in welfare in 
New York City and elsewhere, the Committee 
for Economic Development—in an August 
statement, “Training and Jobs for the Ur- 
ban Poor"”—observes that there are hundreds 
of thousands of service jobs (as waiters, gas 
station attendants, household help) going 
begging, partly because rising welfare pay- 
ments pose too attractive an alternative. 
And, it might be added, because the wel- 
farist psychology decries such employment 
as insufficiently fulfilling. 

New York’s Mayor Lindsay recently labeled 
as “a return to the Dark Ages” the sugges- 
tion that able-bodied welfare recipients be 
put to work cleaning up city streets. 

Because revulsion against this sort of wel- 
farism helped put Richard Nixon in the 
White House, his support of a vastly in- 
flated welfare program is puzzling. Accord- 
ing to conservative Nixonites, the Presi- 
dent, preoccupied with his productive 
efforts to achieve peace in the Middle 
East and wind down the Vietnamese war, has 
been intermittently misled on the welfare 
scheme (especially the work incentive fea- 
tures that formed the basis of his initial ap- 
proval) by elements of the White House 
staff. The same advisers who blueprinted 
the program have wrongly convinced the 
President that his prestige is at stake so as 
to oblige Mr. Nixon to pull their chestnuts 
out of the fire at his own political expense. 

Thus, many conservatives who believe that 
the welfare program is a sociological, eco- 
nomic, and political threat to the nation and 
the administration are hoping that the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee will see that the 
prestige at stake is not the President’s but 
that of the left wing of his White House 
staff, who will pay the piper if Congress re- 
jects their handiwork. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITALS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
September 1, 1970, the senior Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) placed in the 
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Recorp an article published in the Sep- 
tember issue of the American Legion 
magazine entitled “The Truth About the 
VA Hospitals—Are VA Hospitals Ne- 
glectful of Their Patients as Charged in 
Life Magazine?” It deals primarily with 
another article entitled “Our Forgotten 
Wounded,” published in Life magazine 
for May 22. 

I think it is most unfortunate that 
the VA and others have devoted so much 
time and attention to taking issue with 
the Life magazine article. That time and 
attention, it seems to me, might be better 
spent in attempting to obtain vitally 
needed appropriations to improve the 
quality of care for our disabled men in 
VA hospitals. 

In my public statements on the VA 
hospital situation, I have tried to focus 
on conditions in those hospitals, rather 
than on the Life article. For example, in 
speeches I delivered this summer before 
the national conventions of the Ameri- 
can’ Veterans Committee, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and the Jewish War Veter- 
ans, I did not stress the Life article. I did 
not even mention it when I spoke on the 
Senate floor on July 5 to support the 
Senate’s increase of $125 million over the 
administration’s budget request for VA 
medical care. Nor did I mention it when 
I spoke again on August 4 to support the 
$105 million increase agreed to in con- 
ference. 

However, given the tremendous amount 
of time and attention which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and then the 
American Legion magazine, have de- 
voted to rebutting the Life article, I did 
state my views about it, in addressing 
the national convention of the American 
Legion on August 29. This is what I said: 

In that regard, you will notice that I made 
only passing mention earlier in my state- 
ment to the now famous Life e arti- 
cle. That is, first, because I think the article 
speaks for itself. And, second, I think it is 
beside the point and peripheral to the real 
issue facing us to become involved in argu- 
ments over whether certain photographs 
were staged or not. 

Rather, the question is what are condi- 
tions now in VA hospitals, and what can 
we do about them now. As I have indicated, 
our investigation has demonstrated beyond 
all doubt that in many veterans’ hospitals 
conditions are deplorable. That is really the 
point of the Life article, and I think far too 
much time and attention has been de- 
voted to nitpicking at the Life article by 
those who really should know better and who 
share major responsibility for seeing that we 
are providing the best quality care to our 
wounded veterans. 

I do not wish what I have said about the 
Life article to indicate that I have any 
quarrel with its accuracy. I have talked per- 
sonally to two individuals who were present 
when the pictures were taken and have re- 
ceived affidavits from fifteen paraplegics now 
at the Bronx Hospital, or who were former 
patients there, attesting to the accuracy 
of the conditions portrayed in the Life piece. 
These affidavits, by the way, were made a 
part of our public hearing record. 

So, I have no reason to question the in- 
tegrity of Life’s photographers or editors. 
But, frankly, I am rather weary at the con- 
tinuing attempt to focus on that article 
rather than on the actual conditions in our 
veterans hospitals. That is what I care 
about. That is what I am deeply worried 
about. And that is what I know you are 
equally concerned about. 
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I also repeated before the Legion con- 
vention what I had said at the VFW 
convention on August 20—in responding 
to a question—that my views on the Life 
article were strongly infiuenced by testi- 
mony to the Senate Independent Offices 
Appropriations Subcommittee on May 27 
by Donald Broderick, executive director 
of the Eastern Paralyzed Veterans’ As- 
sociation who was present when the Life 
photographs were taken. This is what 
Mr. Broderick told the subcommittee: 


We were very happy when we saw the arti- 
cle and there was this reaction when we 
saw the article throughout the organization. 

The article is true. This is a picture of 
what goes on there day-to-day. 

Now, the Senator made a statement before 
which I think was erroneous. He said there 
haven't been survivors, you know, though 
even after World War II. This is when it 
did begin was after World War II. And I 
think that maybe, instead of all the name- 
calling and everything else that goes on, 
maybe one of the things that is at the bot- 
tom of that is that the attitude then since 
nobody lived before was that let's try 
and keep these men alive. But we have 
come a long way since then, Yet the treat- 
ment is the same. We have these young 
fellows now who are coming in and they are 
vibrant; they are vital. They have inter- 
ests. They have better educations usually 
than before. And they are subject to con- 
ditions that are so degrading that not to 
stand up for it, I couldn’t face my family or 
my friends much less go back to these people. 

It exists. I cannot really even understand 
why the VA could categorically deny these 
pictures or just even bother going into pic- 
ture-by-picture denials because these pic- 
tures happen every day. 

I guess part of it is the staff is overworked; 
maybe they are used to not seeing even what 
goes on around them. The staff has felt bad 
about these pictures and now there is some 
polarization there. But there was no attempt 
to degrade the staff. These people are over- 
worked and, we feel, underpaid because there 
are all kinds of problems. We don't deny 
there are special problems. We want people 
to know it. This may be something else, that 
it is hidden shame. For awhile some people 
thought a guy in a wheelchair is a para- 
plegic. 

Well, being in a wheelchair, sir, is the 
lesser part of it. I am a quadraparaplegic. 
Some of the guys in the picture are totally 
paralyzed, meaning from—what you do when 
you become spinal cord injured is you lose 
the use of your body including even the feel 
of sensation from the level of the injury 
down. There is no way you can get a worse 
injury. And there is no way that anyone 
can tell me you don't need special care. 
And-even the fact that our staffing ratios are 
less than anything average it just doesn’t 
make sense. It is special care for special 
needs. 

The young fellow who was pictured in 
here, who was being maligned and assailed, 
he has made a lot of remarks from his heart, 
but nobody can question this man’s patriot- 
ism. He volunteered to serve and he was on 
& voluntary mission when he got hurt. He is 
totelly paralyzed. He can’t move anything. 
He relies on people for every function. 

This article is the first thing I have ever 
seen on this. We have gone to the VA for 
years and years with words about what is 
wrong. You can’t be—like if you were blind, 
well, somebody could put a blindfold on say 
that is what it is like to be blind. You could 
stumble over something. You could say it is 
terrible. You couldn't. see colors. You 
couldn’t visualize a woman, something along 
that line. But no one can just sit in a wheel- 
chair. You don’t know what it is like to 
experience body dysfunction constantly, skin 
pressure sores. 
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All these things exist. And there are tech- 
niques that the VA has not availed itself of. 
Like one thing that comes to mind every 
time I see this one picture, if he even wants 
to move over to the window he has to get 
somebody to push him. Now, there exists, 
obviously in this era of scientific everything, 
simple procedures like an electric wheelchair 
which can be operated by somebody like him 
by using his head, getting a console and he 
can touch it with his breath or tongue or 
things like that. 

Don’t quote me on the tongue. Maybe the 
VA has said that has been done. 

Now, there are others quite similar who are 
service-connected veterans, wartime veterans, 
any kind, in this situation who are home and 
probably out of the hospital having someone 
care for them. who could avail themselves of 
such devices, yet we never see the equipment. 

So I look again at the pictures and I have 
had calls from members who have been out 
of. the hospital for years and who are busi- 
ness people now. They have made there way 
in life. They live now. They are productive, 
not bitter people. They are productive and 
they have families. They have pride and they 
don’t like people seeing this knowing they 
went through similar things. But yet all calls 
I get are favorable and every one of these 
people has called to say that he would testify 
about the conditions. 

And one remark that sticks so much in my 
mind is a remark by Dr. Maurice McGee and 
he's a professor of English at Montclair State 
College. He is the veteran of World War II 
and Korea. And he called up and he said the 
Life Magazine article is false, “because they 
didn’t get the smell.” 

It is just incredible. It does exist. And the 
name calling is no good. It doesn’t help any- 
one. And the polarization of the staff is going 
to drive away the dedicated people who are 
responsible for maintaining what we have. 
And we feel that spinal cord injury person- 
nel should receive more money, a special ap- 
propriation because of the work they do. We 
don’t malign them. We have had liaison with 
these people for a number of years, Maison 
with the VA personnel. I have met with them 
regularly and its been good. They have been 
honest and I hope to maintain that. But to 
deny funds when there is improvement—be- 
cause we have been promised improvement— 
and I don’t speak for the whole system. I 
can’t. I would be foolish to. I speak for my 
members at the Bronx who have had it up to 
here. And as I speak for them, I know that 
they just need certain things done for them. 
It Just has to be done; that is all. 


On May 21, the junior Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) placed in the RECORD 
letters from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and the Director of the 
Bronx VA hospital challenging the Life 
article. Since critics persist in attack- 
ing the magazine, I think it is only fair 
that Life now be afforded equal time and 
space to present its case. This is done in 
letters which Thomas Griffith, editor of 
Life magazine, sent on May 27 to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Don- 
ald E. Johnson, and the director of the 
Bronx VA hospital, A. M. Kleinman, 
M.D. 

I refrained from offering these letters 
previously because I did not believe that 
it served any useful purpose to extend 
further the debate on this question. But 
I now ask unanimous consent that these 
letters be printed at this point in the 
Recorp in order to give Life magazine an 
opportunity to defend itself against some 
very harsh charges. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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LIFE, 
New York, May 27, 1970. 
Donatp E. JOHNSON, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. JOHNSON: Your telegram regard- 
ing our article “Assignment to Neglect” 
which appeared in the May 22nd issue of 
Life was waiting for me when I returned 
from Europe this morning. 

The language you use—of photographs 
“obviously contrived” and “staged,” and a 
narrative “totally distorted”—1is as erroneous 
as it is intemperate. 

Life magazine has built a reputation for 
accurate reporting over more than three de- 
cades, and has no desire to sensationalize a 
subject of such sensitivity and importance. 
Our article on conditions in Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals was thoroughly re- 
searched and documented. If you take issue 
with our facts I will be glad to discuss them 
with you. 

I have received, as you know, a much 
longer and more temperate letter regarding 
the same article from Dr. A. M, Kleinman, 
director of the Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital in the Bronx where the pictures illus- 
trating this article were taken, 

We have carefully checked every question 
raised by Dr. Kleinman and a copy of my 
reply to him is enclosed. 

Since copies of your telegram and Dr. 
Kleinman's letter were released by you to 
the news media before I saw them I hope you 
will not mind if I make my response similarly 
available. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS GRIFFITH, 
Editor. 
LIFE, 
New York, May 27, 1970. 
A, M. KLEINMAN, M.D., 
Director, Veterang Administration Hospital, 
Bronz, N.Y. 

Dear DR. KLEINMAN: Your letter regard- 
ing our article “Assignment to Neglect” 
which appeared in the May 22nd issue of 
Life arrived last Friday while I was out of 
the country, I saw it when I returned this 
morning, and have reviewed the questions 
you raised with all concerned. 

We will be glad to print excerpts from your 
letter in the June 12th issue of Life, to- 
gether with examples of other letters we have 
received about this article. 

I think I should tell you in advance of 
that, however, that your charge that our 
pictures were staged is quite inaccurate. 

Co Rentmeester, the photographer who 
took the pictures, was accompanied by 
Charles Childs, the reporter who worked on 
the story, and by Donald Broderick, execu- 
tive director of the Eastern Paralyzed Vet- 
erans Association, All of them deny point by 
point the allegations in your letter that pic- 
tures were posed. They have, in addition, 
statements from patients affirming the con- 
ditions under which the pictures were taken. 

The charges made against us we do not 
regard lightly. Life has built a reputation 
for accurate photographic reporting during 
more than three decades, and we have no 
intention of endangering that reputation for 
a momentary sensation. May I take up some 
of your accusations one by one: 

You state in your letter that no patient 
is left under the shower after the comple- 
tion of his bath. The fact is that Rent- 
meester, Childs and Broderick found the pa- 
tient unattended in the shower and took 
the picture shown in Life. The patient will 
corroborate the fact. In addition, five other 
patients on the same ward have given Life 
written statements complaining of undue 
waiting during showering. If attendants have 
told you otherwise, I think you should in- 
vestigate further. 

At another point in your letter you allege 
that the photographer asked that curtains 
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Screening a patient's cubicle be drawn back 
out of sight. This also is not true. The cur- 
tains were open when Rentmeester, Childs 
and Broderick arrived and the picture ac- 
curately depicts the conditions they found. 
The patients also will corroborate that. If 
attendants have told you otherwise I again 
suggest that you investigate further. 

You also charge that it was the photog- 
rapher’s idea to pose a paraplegic veteran 
throwing a sheet over a totally crippled pa- 
tient nearby. This, again, is not true. When 
Rentmeester, Childs and Broderick arrived 
on the scene they found three paraplegics in 
wheel chairs struggling to transfer a quad- 
riplegic patient from his stretcher to his bed. 
One of them said to the photographer: “I 
want you to photograph this. You see, we 
have to help ourselves.” Then he tossed the 
covering over his friend in the bed. No part 
of this was the photographer's idea. 

You write, about another picture, that a 
curtain was pushed back and a trash can 
pushed toward the stretcher of a patient “for 
misleading photographic effect.” Again this 
is not true. In fact, the photographer visited 
the same room on different days and on each 
occasion found the trash cans unscreened 
and in the same relationship to patients. The 
patient who, according to your letter, was 
“disturbed at the invasion of his privacy” 
has, in fact, given us a written statement 
Saying: “To my knowledge and my personal 
observation the conditions shown in the 
photo were true. It is also true that at times 
the condition of the room pictured is eyen 
more disgraceful.” 

You also object to a picture showing a 
sleeping patient and, on the floor beside him, 
a mouse caught in a trap. You write: “We 
do not use traps in our campaign against 
mice which admittedly we do have.” We 
clearly stated in the article that it was the 
patients, not the hospital personnel, who 
set the traps. To substantiate that, we have 
the written statement of one patient report- 
ing that he had trapped nine rodents, and 
a written statement from another patient 
that he had trapped 14 mice in a single 
room. 

There are a number of other points in your 
letter about which I feel you have been mis- 
informed. But since they do not directly 
impugn the integrity of Life I will not pro- 
long this letter to debate them. You can be 
Sure that we have given careful consideration 
to all you have written. 

Life has admiration and sympathy for the 
thousands of capable and dedicated physi- 
cians, administrators and other personnel in 
the Veterans Administration medical sys- 
tem. VA staffers in many cases have per- 
formed better than could be expected, given 
their budget limitations. 

Life believes, however, that these staffs 
should not have to work under the severe 
shortages and handicaps even you describe. 
Certainly the wounded should not have to 
endure substandard conditions. It was Life’s 
intention and hope that its report would 
help those who are trying to correct those 
conditions. 

As you know, a copy of your letter to me 
was placed in the Congressional Record last 
week by Senator Robert J. Dole, and copies 
have been distributed to news media by 
Donald E. Johnson, Administrator of Veter- 
ans Affairs. Therefore I am sending copies 
of this reply to Senator Dole and Mr. John- 
son, and to news media. 

If you have any further question on any 
of the points you have raised I will be happy 
to discuss them with you in person. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS GRIFFITH, 
Editor. 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
situation confronting Congress now with 
respect to the VA fiscal year 1971 ap- 
propriations is most unfortunate. The 
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VA appropriation, and others like the in- 
dependent offices and housing and urban 
development appropriation bills, must be 
passed by the Congress all over again as 
a result of the President’s August 11 
veto. 

I discussed this situation with respect 
to the VA medical care appropriation at 
considerable length in my August 29 
address to the American Legion. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of that 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS TO JOINT MEETING OF LEGISLATIVE, 
REHABILITATION, AND ECONOMIC COMMIS- 
SIONS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL 
CONVENTION, AUGUST 29, 1970 


It is a great pleasure to be back with you 
key policymakers again. I enjoyed my ap- 
pearance before your Washington meeting in 
March, and I welcome the Economic Com- 
mission members this morning, I regret that 
Senate business will not permit me to re- 
main at the convention this week. 

At the outset, I want to express my deep 
appreciation and admiration for the special 
cooperation our Veterans Affairs Subcom- 
mittee has received from your national staff. 
Herald Stringer, assisted by Chuck Mattingly 
and Terry Wertz, as well as Ed Golembieski 
and Austin Kerby have been of great support 
to us. 

I want to touch on a few legislative mat- 
ters first and then turn to the pressing hos- 
pital situation. I must note that our ability 
to proceed with legislation has been severely 
impeded by the need to continue to devote 
our major attention to the pending VA hos- 
pital appropriation. 

Last spring, I made a rather lengthy report 
to you about the work and long-range plans 
of the Veterans Affairs Subcommittee since I 
became its chairman. Today I will try to 
bring you up to date on our activities and 
our more immediate plans in this final ses- 
sion of the 91st Congress. 

We are currently working closely with the 
Veterans Administration and the House Vet- 
erans Affairs Committee staff to perfect five 
bills which we will consider in subcommit- 
tee executive session on September 10. I in- 
troduced four of these bills: S. 3656, which 
would (1) provide special financial assistance 
to veterans wanting to use their GI home 
loan entitlements, (2) extend all existing 
entitlements and restore those which have 
been lost, and (3) create a mobile homes 
loan program within the GI bill; 

S. 3657, which would provide for advance 
payment of educational allowances and es- 
tablish a special work-study program for 
trainees; 

S. 3683, an administration bill which deals 
with some of the same subjects; and 

S. 3907, which would move up the effective 
date for increasing GI bill allowances when 
trainees acquire dependents. We also have 
under active consideration a House-passed 
bill, H.R. 370, to increase and expand the 
special automobile allowance for seriously 
disabled veterans. 

There is another bill pending in the Senate, 
H.R. 693, which has caused considerable con- 
troversy between the House and Senate over 
the part of the bill dealing with the so-called 
“pauper's oath” that a veteran must take 
before he can be admitted to a VA hospital 
for a non-service-connected condition. I have 
been working with members of both parties 
in the Senate and House committees to ar- 
rive at an acceptable resolution of our dif- 
ferences, and I firmly believe we will agree 
to liberalize the House-passed bill so that 
any veteran who is 65 years or older will be 
eligible for admission to a VA hospital or 
domiciliary for non-service-connected con- 
ditions, regardless of his financial means. 
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This would eliminate the so-called pauper’s 
oath for such veterans, The VA has already 
accepted our committee recommendation 
and such veterans no longer have to. com- 
plete the detailed income questionnaire. 

Virtually every veteran 65 or older is en- 
titled to federal Medicare benefits, Yet, based 
on VA hospital per diem costs, it is more 
economical for the United States Govern- 
ment to permit him the option of VA hos- 
pitalization if a bed is available, rather than 
reimburse a civilian hospital at a substan- 
tially higher per diem rate under Medicare. 

There is one legislative matter of par- 
ticular concern to the Economic Commission 
that I want to discuss this morning. The 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee has just 
reported to the Senate S. 3867, the proposed 
“Training and Employment Opportunities 
Act of 1970.” We all recognize what an enor- 
mous problem our rising unemployment rate 
is for the whole country, especially for re- 
turning Vietnam veterans. There just are not 
now enough decent, productive jobs at living 
wages available today or enough good train- 
ing opportunities to fill jobs that are avail- 
able, This bill attempts, effectively I believe, 
to deal with this situation. 

During subcommittee and full committee 
consideration of the bill, I was successful in 
securing adoption of a number of amend- 
ments designed to ensure appropriate pro- 
vision for veterans in employment, man- 
power and training programs. 

The basic veterans’ amendment that was 
adopted rewrote and updated present pro- 
visions of the veterans’ law establishing in 
the Department of Labor the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service. The new provision at- 
tempts to strengthen Veterans’ Employment 
Service, enlarge its staff and protect its ap- 
propriation from diversion to other Labor 
Department purposes. It also includes as a 
positive responsibility of the Labor Depart- 
ment job development activities for veterans 
and providing counseling for and referrals to 
appropriate training and manpower pro- 
grams, as well as directly to job openings. 

The amended provision establishes new 
administrative controls and data gathering 
and reporting requirements to attempt to 
ensure that all veterans seeking employment 
or training assistance will receive it prompt- 
ly and adequately. And it calls for close 
coordination and cooperation with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration especially in assisting 
the VA in its promising new job fair pro- 
gram and in its outreach services program, 
authorized in the new public law enacted 
last March. Hopefully, this will lead to the 
assignment of more state public employ- 
ment counsellors to work at Veterans’ Assist- 
ance Centers and to more such counsellors 
devoting their full time to meeting the needs 
of a growing veteran population generally, 

I believe this new veterans’ employment 
provision offers very tangible progress to- 
ward providing veterans with prompt, effec- 
tive job and job training placement and as- 
sistance. I want to acknowledge the coopera- 
tion of Austin Kerby on this amendment 
and thank him for his help. 

Now, I will turn to the most immediate 
and urgent business before all of us—the 
task of getting vitally necessary money for 
our crippled and disabled men who are in 
our VA hospitals. 

On November 11, 1969—Veterans Day—I 
announced to the Senate the initiation of 
an investigation of medical care for Viet- 
nam veterans in VA hospitals. My subcom- 
mittee proceeded to receive testimony from 
45 witnesses, including eminent medical 
school deans and medical experts, seriously 
disabled veterans, and rehabilitation experts 
of the Legion and other veterans’ groups. The 
subcommittee staff and I visited a number of 
VA hospitals—mostly unannounced—to talk 
with patients, administrators, physicians, 
nurses and other personnel, and look over the 
general hospital situation. 
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Our subcommittee investigation, focusing 
on immediate care problems for wounded 
Vietnam veterans, illustrated graphically 
that war is not merely a killer: It is a cruel 
and terrible crippler. 

Everybody knows that men get wounded 
in war. We get the statistics of the wounded 
right along with those of the dead. But some- 
how, we don't seem to feel for the wounded 
the way we feel for the dead. We count the 
cost of battles in dead, not maimed. We count 
bodies not agonies. 

For many, wounded men evoke a vision of 
a brief period of pain, a stay in the hospital, 
rest and recreation, and the purple heart. 
Then, many people seem to presume every- 
thing goes back to normal for these men, and 
they push them out of their minds. But the 
men that many Americans have forgotten 
have become uppermost in my mind since I 
learned what was happening to those whom 
the nation treated as heroes only a short 
while ago. 

I found some eye-opening and heart-rend- 
ing facts. I found that the Vietnam war is 
the most crippling and seriously disabling 
war in our history. So far 286,585 men have 
been wounded in Southeast Asia. 

I found that the wounds suffered by our 
men are incredibly severe because of the kind 
of war we are fighting—a war of high-pow- 
ered rifles on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, a war of mines and primitive booby 
traps that destroy a man without killing him. 

I found that ten percent of our surviving 
wounded are so badly shot-up or burned 
that they would have died in any other war. 
But, miraculously, we are keeping these men 
alive. It is a great tribute to our country 
that we are saving these men—a tribute to 
the intensity and compassion of our rescue 
operations. 

Probably no other country spends as much 
manpower and money in rescuing a downed 
pilot or evacuating a wounded infantryman. 
But, science and man have their limitations. 
And I found that our veterans hospitals are 
being filled with more and more paraplegics 
and quadriplegics, more and more ampu- 
tees and patients with multiple injuries. 

And what is perhaps even worse, I found 
that these men—along with our hospitalized 
veterans of previous wars—are not getting the 
top quality medical care which they’so richly 
deserve and have so painfully earned. I found 
hospitals severely understaffed, with insuffi- 
cient numbers of general physicians and spe- 
cialists, too few nurses, too few technicians. 
I found overcrowding in some hospitals and, 
in others, I found empty wings and idle 
equipment because there weren't enough 
trained people to put them to use. 

I found dedicated and conscientious 
staffs—overworked because of personnel 
shortages, and frustrated by inadequate and 
obsolete facilities. I found many of the pa- 
tients wasting precious months and years of 
their lives because they are not receiving the 
care and compassion they must have for rapid 
recovery and rehabilitation. I found others 
suffering deeply from debilitating neglect. 

As a result of all this, when on May 27 I 
went before the Appropriation Subcommit- 
tee, headed by Senator Jobn Pastore of Rhode 
Island, I asked for $174 million more than 
had been appropriated by the House for the 
hospital and medical program. 

Our investigation showed that this sum 
Was necessary to provide high-quality hos- 
pital and medical care to our disabled vet- 
erans—to make up for the major deficiencies 
that plague very many VA hospitals. For the 
financial squeeze over the last five years has 
produced deterioration and a dangerously en- 
larging crisis in our VA medical system. This 
crisis did not occur overnight. It’s the result 
of a steady erosion. 

A Democratic administration and a Repub- 
lican administration share responsibility for 
the sad state of affairs that now confronts 
us—a crisis caused by taking it for granted 
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that things could be done without adequate 
funds. The Executive Branch in two admin- 
istrations has turned down the budget re- 
quests of the VA’s medical staff. 

Year after year, the purchase of essential 
equipment and supplies has been deferred, 
along with renovation of facilities, con- 
struction of new facilities, and acquisition 
of staff. This process of slow deterioration, 
masterminded by the Bureau of the Budget, 
dramatically surfaced when increased num- 
bers of Vietnam veterans began flowing into 
our VA hospitals. 

The number one problem facing VA hos- 
pitals is a shortage of staff. VA hos- 
pitals have an overall staff-to-patient ratio 
of only 1.5 to 1 compared to staffing ratios of 
about 2.7 to 1 in community hospitals. 

To help overcome this unfair, intolerable 
situation, I recommended to the Pastore sub- 
committee adding about $51 million to fund 
an additional 5,000 more staff positions in 
VA hospitals. This would increase staff ratios 
to about 1.7 to 1, a substantial improve- 
ment which should help every veteran in a 
VA hospital. 

I also asked for $46 million to eliminate 
the serious backlog in equipment purchase, 
maintenance and repair. 

The plight of those who have spinal cord 
injuries is especially deplorable. The ratio in 
the VA spinal cord injury units, as of April 
1970, was approximately 1.02 staff for each 
spinal cord injury bed. In stark comparison, 
the ratio at New York's Institute of Reha- 
bilitation Medicine, headed by the world 
famous Dr. Howard Rusk, who is a consult- 
ant to the VA, is 2.17 to 1—more than twice 
as high. Many VA spinal cord injury cen- 
ters are well equipped, but I have found only 
a few patients actively engaged in therapy 
at one time. Others wait endlessly for their 
turn in an unhappy, helpless, hopeless prone 
line. And still others have lost the incentive 
to come and wait, and wait. 

I have proposed that by the end of fiscal 
year 1971 we provide the Veterans Adminis- 
tration with $10 million to double the spinal 
cord injury staffing ratio. 

Under the impetus of our investigation 
and embarrassed by the recent Life maga- 
zine article, the VA decided to reallocate 
funds and make a 25 percent increase in 
spinal cord injury staffing ratios for fiscal 
1971. They had not planned to do this. I am 
glad we helped change their minds. I also 
recommended adding almost $6 million to 
eliminate an outrageous backlog in dental 
examinations and treatment. 

Although I have focused my recommenda- 
tions primarily on the needs of disabled Viet- 
nam veterans, I have tried to stress that in- 
adequate conditions in our hospitals afflict 
all veterans of all wars. You and I know, too, 
that there is growing, exploding need now 
for long-term care. facilities for aging and 
infirm veterans of World War I and World 
War II. Because of this, I proposed an addi- 
tional $6 million to convert 1,000 more 
present hospital beds to nursing care use. 

Despite strong Veterans Administration 
opposition to every one of my recommenda- 
tions, the Appropriations Committee ac- 
cepted the bulk of them. It voted to increase 
the House-passed bill by $100 million. 

During the subsequent Senate debate, 35 
Senators took to the floor to state their 
strong support for this incresae, and. the 
Senate passed it—unanimously. 

Altogether, the Senate passed $175 mil- 
lion more than was requested in the Presi- 
dent's initial budget—the $100 million added 
by the Senate—$25 million won on the House 
floor by your good friend and mine, Chair- 
man Teague of the House Veterans Affairs 
Committee—and the $50 million belatedly 
added by the administration to its original 
budget after our Congressional investigations 
aroused the nation and shook the White 
House. 

Congressman Teague energentically sup- 
ported the Senate increase, and has been an 
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indispensable ally from the start. He de- 
seryes the praise and respect of all Ameri- 
cans for his outstanding work for disabled 
veterans. So do Ralph Yarborough, Chairman 
of the full Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee and ranking member of the Veterans 
Affairs Subcommittee; Richard Schweiker, 
its ranking minority member, Senator Pas- 
tore; and Senator Gordon Aliott, the rank- 
ing minority member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

The support we received in the Senate was 
characteristic of the bipartisan effort I have 
tried to foster for all yeterans matters. So 
far—and I will do all I can to keep it this 
way—all actions of our subcommittee, our 
full committee, and the Senate on VA edu- 
cation and training and medical legislation 
and on appropriations for these programs has 
been unanimous. 

The amount finally passed by both houses 
totalled $105 million above the administra- 
tion budget request, Chairman Teague and 
I accepted the conference recommendation 
to eliminate $20 million which the Senate 
earmarked for additional construction, be- 
cause it was our understanding that most 
of the priority items, including design of a 
replacement hospital for both the Bronx 
Hospital in New York and the Wadsworth 
Hospital in Los Angeles, would very likely 
be carried out by the VA with existing con- 
struction money. 

We thus felt that the crucial money was 
in the medical care category. We were par- 
ticularly pleased that the full $105 million 
for medical care was accepted by the con- 
ference committee. 

That brings us up to date except for one 
small item. Last week, the President sud- 
denly vetoed the VA appropriation, which 
was in the Independent Offices and HUD ap- 
propriation bill. This wholly unexpected, 
totally unjustified action has created a 
whole new crisis. Last Thursday, the House 
of Representatives failed to muster the nec- 
essary two-thirds vote to override the veto. 
Now, even if we are successful in restoring 
the vetoed $105 million—an assumption we 
cannot now make with any certainty—the 
VA will be delayed at least a month and a 
half, and perhaps far longer, before it can 
start hiring the new medical staff and before 
it can start buying and repairing the medi- 
cal equipment which that increase would 
authorize. The tragic result of the veto is, 
therefore, the same kind of slow-down and 
deferral process which is largely responsible 
for bringing VA hospitals to the crisis that 
now confronts them. 

Let me give you a sad, shocking statistic: 
If the President had signed that bill and 
turned loose the money, the VA today would 
have $622,000 a day more for our wounded 
veterans! This money is irreparably lost— 
yesterday, today, and tomorrow—because 
the VA is now without any fiscal year 1971 
appropriation bill at all. So all it can do is 
spend money only at the totally inadequate, 
intolerably low level, wholly out-of-date 
level of the fiscal year that ended last June 
30. Almost a quarter of a billion dollars 
less is available now than would have been 
per if the President had signed that 

ill! 

If the Congress sticks to its guns, we will 
eventually be able to get that money back— 
but we'll get it back too late. We will never 
get back the lost medical care and the lost 
rehabilitation our maimed veterans desper- 
ately need now—at this very moment! And 
with every week that goes by until the VA 
finally receives its appropriataion, it will be 
more and more difficult to recruit all the 
additional staff it so desperately needs. We 
must do all we can to break this log jam! 

“Tiger” Teague and I have agreed on a 
united effort in our respective houses to 
restore the full amount of the VA medical 
increase that was in the bill rejected by the 
President. 

So that is the situation that now con- 
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fronts us. It is not a very attractive one. I 
feel that it is absolutely urgent that all of 
us devote our maximum efforts to securing 
the appropriation with the full increase in- 
tact and then seeing to it that it is expended. 

In that regard, you will notice that I made 
only passing mention earlier in my state- 
ment to the now famous Life magazine ar- 
ticle. That is, first, because I think the arti- 
cle speaks for itself. And, second, I think it 
is beside the point and peripheral to the 
real issue facing us to become involved in 
arguments over whether certain photographs 
were staged or not. 

Rather, the question is what are condi- 
tions now in VA hospitals, and what can 
we do about them now. As I have indicated, 
our investigation has demonstrated beyond 
all doubt that in many veterans’ hospitals 
conditions are deplorable. That is really the 
point of the Life article, and I think far too 
much time and attention has been devoted 
to nitpicking at the Life article by those who 
really should know better and who share 
major responsibility for seeing that we are 
providing the best quality care to our 
wounded veterans. 

I do not wish what I have said about the 
Life article to indicate that I have any quar- 
rel with its accuracy. I have talked person- 
ally to two individuals who were present 
when the pictures were taken and have re- 
ceived affidavits from fifteen paraplegics now 
at the Bronx Hospital, or who were former 
patients there, attesting to the accuracy of 
the conditions portrayed in the Life piece. 
These affidavits, by the way, were made a 
part of our public hearing record. 

So, I have no reason to question the in- 
tegrity of Life’s photographers or editors. 
But, frankly, I am rather weary at the con- 
tinuing attempt to focus on that article 
rather than on the actual conditions in our 
veterans hospitals. That is what I care about. 
That is what I am deeply worried about. And 
that is what I know you are equally con- 
cerned about. 

That is why I count on you to help us 
make some very telling points to the Con- 
gress and to your many friends, Legion as- 
sociates and neighbors. You as veterans’ 
leaders and spokesmen bear a particularly 
heavy responsibility to look at the situation 
objectively and tell it how it really is. 

We must explain that first the adminis- 
tration of Lyndon Johnson and then the ad- 
ministration of Richard Nixon have held 
down funds for the Veterans Administration, 
looking upon its program as if it were really 
no different from any other domestic pro- 
gram 

Both administrations, one Democratic, one 
Republican, have been piagued with the 
problem of how to fight a war, maintain a 
balanced budget, and prevent inflation. Nei- 
ther administration has succeeded in solving 
this problem, mostly because they have been 
attempting the impossible—every war in 
American history has brought inflation, in- 
flation that hasn't ended until the war has 
ended. 

Many people in our country have been un- 
fairly hurt by this misguided brand of eco- 
nomics—but those who have been hurt the 
most have been our disabled veterans. They 
have already made one heayy sacrifice in 
this war that is the very cause of the infia- 
tion confronting us. 

Then, when they come home; they are 
asked to make still another sacrifice—by giv- 
ing up first-quality medical care. I believe 
preserving the lives and well-being of these 
men is far more important than preserving 
the value of somebody else's dollars. I believe 
the war against inflation must be fought on 
other fronts—not in the wards and clinics 
of our veterans hospitals. 

I believe that President Nixon underesti- 
mates the American people. I believe that 
the American people know that high-quality 
medical care for cur wounded veterans is a 
basic, inescapable cost of war that must be 
paid. 
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We demand the best possible weapons for 
our fighting men. We must also demand the 
best possible medical care for these men when 
they are hurt. I appeal to you, here and now, 
to help me bring these facts home to our 
fellow citizens. 

Even then—if we succeed in getting the 
full $105 million increase finally appropri- 
ated—our job will not be ended. Adminis- 
tration spokesmen time after time have con- 
tended that they do not need any more money 
for more staff and better equipment. They 
say all is well in our VA hospitals. 

That just is not so. You know it. I know it. 
And the very VA officials who are making 
blanket denials of the need know it most of 
all. 

The Administration insists that the VA 
medical program does not need and cannot 
use more than the $1,752,000,000 in the pro- 
posed budget. You might think it logical to 
assume that the VA’s medical officials agree. 
But that is just not so. 

In early 1969, when they were making long- 
range forecasts of needs, the heads of the 
VA’s department of medicine and surgery 
said they would need $78 million more than 
that amount for fiscal 1971. 

This discrepancy between what the Budg- 
et Bureau said the VA medical program 
needs and what VA doctors say it needs grew 
even greater as time passed. 

As the fiscal year approached, as costs con- 
tinued to rise and it became possible to make 
an even more realistic appraisal of medical 
needs, the House Veterans Affairs Committee 
made a new analysis, The directors of the 
VA's 166 hospitals were asked how much 
money they needed for quality medical care 
for the fiscal year beginning last July 1, 
1970. Their answer: they said they needed not 
$78 million more than the proposed budget, 
they said they needed $180 million more. In- 
deed, that is why I had initially asked for 
$174 million more. 

The situation we are now in is that Con- 
gress has voted a $105 million increase in the 
medical budget, the VA’s own hospital direc- 
tors say they really need a $180 million in- 
crease, and the Budget Bureau requires Don- 
ald Johnson to say our VA hospitals don’t 
need any increase at all! 

Let me make clear that I do not intend 
my references to the Administrator of the 
VA to be in any way personally critical of 
him. I know that you and I and Donald John- 
son and his staff all want the same thing— 
the finest possible medical care for our dis- 
abled veterans. I understand what public ap- 
pointed officials are required to say and do. 
And I know full well the telltale signs of the 
Budget Bureau handcuffs, the Budget Bureau 
blindfold, the Budget Bureau gag, and the 
Budget Bureau straitjacket. 

This past Wednesday was Women’s Libera- 
tion Day. I propose a Donald E. Johnson Lib- 
eration Day! I call upon you to help Don 
Johnson liberate himself and the VA from 
these Budget Bureau restraints, so crippling 
and so unjust. 

I call upon you to help Mr. Johnson com- 
municate to the President that he should lis- 
ten to the VA's own medical experts. I.call 
upon you to help Mr. Johnson communicate 
to the President that he should listen to 
wounded and sick veterans. 

I call upon you to help Mr. Johnson com- 
municate to the President that he should 
listen to disabled veterans’ families. I call 
upon you to help Mr. Johnson tell it how 
it really is to the President and tell him 
that he must stop listening to the penny 
pinchers in the Budget Bureau. 

As recent activities make painfully clear, 
we cannot take the additional money for 
granted, if it is appropriated, any more than 
we could last year when the Bureau of the 
Budget held up for almost two months the 
$34 million by which the Congress increased 
the 1970 budget request. 
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The fact is that it wasn’t until we had held 
four days of hearings in our investigation, 
and Chairman Teague had circulated his 
questionnaire to all VA hospital directors, 
that the Bureau of the Budget finally got 
the message. Only then did it release the 
funds. 

Let there be no mistake about it: This is 
the hour of crisis for VA hospitals. If we fail 
now, with all of the momentum that has 
been Fuilt up by our Congressional investi- 
gations, by the veterans’ organizations, and 
by the tremendous publicity from the news 
media, if we fail now, our hospitals will be 
doomed to continuing deterioration, and 
our veterans will be condemned to indiffer- 
ence and neglect. At that point, the VA's 
once proud motto, “Medical Care Second to 
None,” would degenerate into “Medical Care, 
Equal to None.” 

You and I must not and will not allow 
this to happen! 

I realize these are very strong words. But 
in my view, and the view of many highly 
knowledgeable experts on VA medicine— 
many inside the VA’s own medical depart- 
ment—it is now or never. 

With your help, with the enormous re- 
sources at the command of your mighty or- 
ganization, we can make it “now” for first- 
quality medical care for all our disabled 
veterans. 


CHALLENGES OF THE NEW 
ACADEMIC YEAR 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, we are again 
at that time of year when young men 
and women return to college and uni- 
versity campuses to resume their studies. 

Our institutions of higher education, 
as they begin another academic year, are 
faced with serious challenges. The rights 
and responsibilities of administrators, 
faculty, and students of our universities 
are being questioned, and more basically, 
the role of the university itself in our 
society is being subjected to intensive 
reexamination. 

In my own view, this questioning and 
reexamination can be highly beneficial to 
our universities and our society if it is 
conducted in good faith by all parties 
and in a constructive and cooperative 
spirit. 

It is important, moreover, that this re- 
examination be conducted with full rec- 
ognition of some basic precepts: the pres- 
ervation of freedom of thought which 
is so vital to the functioning of a uni- 
versity; and adherence to law, on which 
the preservation of all of our freedoms 
depends. 

The president of the University of 
Rhode Island, Dr. Werner A. Baum, ad- 
dressed himself to these questions in an 
address at the Independence Day cele- 
bration in Bristol, R.I. Dr. Baum’s re- 
marks are, I think, particularly appro- 
priate as a new academic year begins. I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
his address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REVOLUTION THEN: EVOLUTION Now 
(By Dr. Werner A. Baum) 

I am deeply honored that you asked me to 
speak at this, the most distinguished Fourth 
of July celebration in our state. But I am also 
frightened by appearing among men recog- 
nized as magnificent orators not only here in 
our state but throughout this great nation of 
ours. Since you have given me the opportu- 
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nity, I would like to put before you some of 
my thoughts on the Declaration of Independ- 
ence we celebrate today, on its pertinence to 
our times, and on the role of your state uni- 
versity in its implementation. 

Today’s youth culture, which puzzles so 
many who do not live with it on a daily basis, 
announces its desire for a new beginning, a 
fresh start, the Age of Aquarius. Now, cer- 
tainly our society is far from perfect. Cer- 
tainly there are large gaps between what we 
profess and what we do. Certainly we all, in- 
dividually and collectively, sometimes ignore 
the golden rule, the Ten Commandments, 
the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of 
Rights, and various other expressions. of 
man’s lofty and noble ambition. 

But this I wonder: are some of us, at our 
idealistic best, confusing the imperfections 
inherent in man himself with the faults in 
the system which governs him? 

I would like to quote a section of our Dec- 
laration of Independence which is rarely 
cited, important as it is, because it does not 
often suit people’s convenience to do so: 

“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that goy- 
ernments long established should not be 
changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly ail experience hath shown that 
mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves 
by abolishing the forms to which they are 
accustomed.” 

By no stretch of the imagination, in my 
humble opinion, can any reasonable man 
claim that we today are subject to evils 
which are insufferable. Despite all the rhet- 
oric about suppression, oppression, deterio- 
rating environment, hunger, discrimination, 
unpopular war, and so on, the evils are, to 
use Thomas Jefferson’s term, ‘Sufferable.” 
They are sufferable because our system per- 
mits us to change them without, in the 
words of the Declaration, “abolishing the 
form.” 

One of the miracles of the form of gov- 
ernment which grew from that Declaration 
194 years ago has been its ability to survive 
despite certain built-in paradoxes. Two of 
these paradoxes I want to discuss in particu- 
lar. They are the paradoxes of majority rule 
with minority rights, and of individual lib- 
erty within restraints of law. 

The French writer Alexis de Tocqueville, 
writing 140 years ago in his “Democracy in 
America,” was among the earliest observers 
to note one of these dilemmas—the one of 
reconciling majority rule and minority right. 
He saw the power of majority opinion to 
suppress unpopular views in a democracy, 
and he wrote, “The authority of a king is 
purely physical .. . but the majority pos- 
sesses a power which is physical and moral 
at the same time. It acts upon the will as 
well as the actions of men, and it represses 
not only all contests, but all controversy.” 

I can think of no better example of the 
type of democratic institution we have de- 
veloped to deal with this particular paradox 
than the university. One of the great achieve- 
ments of American democracy has been the 
creation and support, on an unprecedented 
scale, of institutions which exist for the very 
purpose of analyzing and criticizing that 
society and seeking improvements in it. 
Those institutions are the American uni- 
versities. They play a major role in resolving 
the dilemma of majority rule and minority 
right. 

The university in its role as a sanctuary for 
diversity serves to answer Tocqueville. It is 
our duty in the university to help maintain 
the viability of the American democracy by 
providing a forum for all views. 

In order that we may do this, the university 
has been accorded what is termed academic 
freedom, a freedom to examine any question 
from all viewpoints, to hear all voices. We 
anger many persons of many different view- 
points because we carry out Justice Oliver 
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Wendell Holmes’ dictum that, “if there is any 
principle of the Constitution that more im- 
peratively calls for attachment than any 
other, it is the principle of free thought. Not 
free thought for those who agree with us, but 
freedom for the thought we hate.” 

In this quest in the university we live up 
to the expression of the American mind which 
men put to words 194 years ago in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. We provide a forum 
for the minority opinion as well as the ma- 
jority, even though the opinion may be hate- 
ful to the majority. 

A second paradox of our system is that of 
liberty and law. The theory of government 
set forth in our Declaration of Independence 
was based on the natural law concept. Jef- 
ferson and his colleagues had absorbed the 
beliefs of philosophers like John Locke, who 
wrote of the state of nature. Said Locke, “The 
state of nature has a law to govern it, which 
obliges everyone. And reason, which is that 
law, teaches all mankind that being all equal 
and independent, no one ought to harm an- 
other in his life, health, liberty, or posses- 
sions.” 

In Locke's state of nature, then, all men 
have freedom, yet are bound by law. This 
paradox, too, faces us all, including the uni- 
versity. The university would not be true 
to the Declaration of Independence if it 
failed to observe its dedication to law. And 
that is why academic freedom cannot exist 
without academic responsibility. 

Civil law, like natural law, is based on the 
concept of responsibility. James Bryant 
Conant told the overseers of Harvard some 
years ago that the duty of educators to their 
students is to “cultivate in the largest pos- 
sible number of our citizens an apprecia- 
tion of both the responsibilities and the 
benefits which come to them because they 
are Americans and are free.” As an institu- 
tion, the university itself shares these respon- 
sibilities as well as these benefits of being 
American and of being free, 

We cannot yield to the pressure of a po- 
litical majority to suppress unpopular opin- 
ion. At the same time, we cannot allow any 
expression of opinion to violate the legal 
precedents, such as the doctrine of clear and 
present danger, which exist concerning the 
freedom of speech. Nor are we obligated to 
or can we permit excess which would vio- 
late both the safety of the government 
which supports the university and the spirit 
of the Declaration of Independence which 
foresaw a government of law. 

The historian Samuel Eliot Morrison 
notes: “To the Americans of 1776, liberty 
meant, first, freedom under laws of their 
own making and, second, the right to do 
anything that did not harm another. One of 
the crisp sayings of John Locke, with whom 
all reading Americans were familiar, was 
“Where law ends, tyranny begins.” 

In the spirit of "76, I pledge to you as the 
president of this state's rapidly maturing 
university that there will be neither tyranny 
of the majority nor tyranny of the minority 
at the University of Rhode Island. 

If our society is Indeed undergoing basic 
change in this age of Aquarius, then let us 
ensure that the change is eyolutionary not 
revolutionary, Let us ensure that it is based 
on the rule of reason and not on hysteria 
among & polarized population. 


MORAL COURAGE IN THE FIGHT 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS: THE LEG- 
ACY OF ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Robert Francis Kennedy knew the an- 
guish of senseless death and destruction 
more than any of us truly realized. 
Speaking extemporaneously upon the 
assassination of the Rev. Dr. Martin 
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Luther King, Kennedy remembered a 
treasured quotation from Aeschylus: 

In our sleep, pain that cannot forget falls 
drop by drop upon the heart and in our own 
despair, against our will, comes wisdom 
through the awful grace of God. 


Periodically, we all think and ponder 
over the gift and miracle of life. A run in 
the rain, along a beach, a football game— 
all these experiences give us the zest- 
ful, sensual feeling of breath, sweat, pas- 
sion, and freshness. All these being por- 
tions of the experience of being alive. 

The experience of being alive is as 
fragile as it is fresh and spontaneous. 
Auschwitz, Dachau, and Auterlitz re- 
mind us of its delicate and brittle nature. 
We, as a world family, cannot simply 
continue to hope that we will not again 
be ravaged and destroyed. For the sys- 
tematic destruction of a people is a sys- 
tematic devaluation and destruction of 
the fiber of all mankind. We can never 
allow these kinds of atrocities to occur 
again on this planet. We in the United 
States have an intense moral obliga- 
tion to do all we can to make it known 
to the world that we will not tolerate 
genocide of any type, or in any conceiv- 
able form, 

To this end, I again ‘plead, as I have 
daily in this body for more than 3 years, 
that the Senate move expeditiously to 
the ratification of the United Nations 
Convention Against the Crime of Geno- 
cide. 


INJUSTICE TO AMERICAN 
INDIANS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in the course 
of building this great Nation, in the zeal 
of westward expansion and economic de- 
velopment, we have at times in our his- 
tory as a nation been less than fully 
sensitive to the rights of our fellow men. 

We need not be reminded today of the 
injustices suffered by the black citizens 
of our country, and most of us now recall 
with shame the treatment accorded resi- 
dents of Japanese descent during the 
Second World War. We are, however, 
prone to forget the injustices suffered by 
the original residents of this land—the 
American Indians. This is particularly 
true of we who live in the East, where 
reminders of Indian predecessors are few. 

Perhaps because I have some Indian 
ancestry, I have had more than the aver- 
age interest in the welfare of our Ameri- 
can Indians, particularly in the East. 

Recently, however, I have noted an in- 
stance of injustice of American Indians 
that I believe clearly calls for corrective 
action. I refer to the struggle by the Taos 
Pueblo Indians to regain control of the 
Blue Lake Lands in New Mexico. To the 
Taos Indians, these lands are a sacred 
place of worship. 

These lands were seized by the US. 
Government more than 60 years ago and 
are now part of one of our national 
forests. 

Mr. President, legislation to remove 
this land from the national forest and to 
place it under Government trusteeship 
for the Taos Pueblo has been introduced 
and passed by the other body. The pas- 
sage of that bill, H.R. 471, has been urged 
by the President in a message to the Con- 
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gress. Mr. President, I believe the bill 
affords an opportunity to correct an un- 
fortunate injustice and I intend to sup- 
port it. 


PROGRAM OF PANAMA CANAL SO- 
CIETY OF WASHINGTON, D.C., AN- 
NUAL MEETING, AUGUST 15, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Au- 
gust 15, 1970, was a day of interesting 
coincidences: the 56th anniversary of the 
opening of the Panama Canal and the 
100th birthday anniversary of Hon. 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, 
former civil Governor of the Canal Zone, 
1910-13, a most distinguished former 
Member of the Congress, 1923-33, and, 
for many years, the sole surviving mem- 
ber of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
that supervised the construction of the 
Panama Canal. 

As a close student over many years of 
Panama Canal history and interoceanic 
canal problems, I consider it uniquely fit- 
ting that the Panama Canal Society of 
Washington, D.C., at its annual meet- 
ing on August 15, before a large and im- 
pressive gathering of his friends in the 
John Wesley Powell Auditorium of the 
Cosmos Club in the Nation's Capital City, 
commemorated the opening of the great 
interoceanic waterway and honored Gov- 
ernor Thatcher. The membership of this 
society, which was originally formed in 
1936 by certain U.S. builders of the Pana- 
ma Canal, with them Governor Thatcher, 
was later extended to include U.S. citi- 
zens who have participated in its subse- 
quent maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, protection, defense, and moderniza- 
tion. A few oldtime canal builders were 
present and duly recognized. 

Among the distinguished personages 
present were; Dr, Alexander Wetmore, 
former Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution; Rear Adm. Calvin B. Galloway, 
president of the Gorgas Institute of Trop- 
ical and Preventive Medicine; Dr. Fred 
L. Soper, distinguished authority on trop- 
ical diseases; Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edger- 
ton, former Governor of the Panama 
Canal; John F. Stevens II, former of- 
ficial of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
and grandson of former Chairman and 
Chief Enginér John F. Stevens of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission; Capt. C. H. 
Schildhauer, former aviation executive, 
now vice chairman of the John F. Stevens 
Hall of Fame Committee; Mrs. Ailene 
Gorgas Wrightson, daughter of Maj. Gen. 
William C. Gorgas, the great sanitarian 
of Cuba and Panama; Mrs. David Pierre 
Gaillard, daughter-in-law of Col. D. D. 
Gaillard, after whom the famous Culebra 
Cut was renamed as Gaillard Cut; Dr. 
Edward L. R. Elson, pastor of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church and Chap- 
lain of the U.S. Senate; Paul M. Run- 
nestrand, executive secretary of the 
Canal Zone Government; Dr. Francis G. 
Wilson, author and political scientist; 
Ralph Townsend, author of books on 
transpacific affairs and former instruc- 
tor of journalism at Columbia and Stan- 
ford Universities; Maj. Gen. Paul H. 
Streit, former president of the Gorgas 
Memorial Institute; Comdr. Homer 
Brett, Jr., historian general, Order of 
the Stars and Bars; and John R. Whit- 
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ney, deputy governor of the General So- 
ciety of Mayflower Descendants. 

The organizations represented by those 
present included the following: Ameri- 
can Legion; the Filson Club of Louisville, 
Ky.; the Gorgas Memorial Institute of 
Tropical and Preventive Medicine of 
Washington, D.C.; the Jamestowne So- 
ciety of Richmond, Va.; the Military 
Order of the World Wars, Washington, 
D.C.; the Scottish Rite Masons, South- 
ern Jurisdiction, Washington, D.C.; the 
Societies of Mayflower Descendants, Na- 
tional and Local; the Sons of Confeder- 
ate Veterans; and the Virginia Historical 
Society of Richmond, Va. 

The officers of the Panama Canal So- 
ciety for the year 1969-70 were Prof. 
Edwin J. B. Lewis, president; Brig. Gen. 
Herbert D. Vogel, vice president; and 
George L. Chapel, secretary and treas- 
urer. Subsequent to the program, the 
following were elected as officers of the 
society: Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, 
president; Will G. Arey, vice president; 
and George L, Chapel as secretary and 
treasurer. 

The Committee on Arrangements in- 
cluded James L. Hatcher, Comdr. Wil- 
liam C. Humphrey, and Mr. Chapel. The 
program was of truly outstanding char- 
acter. Preceded with a concert by a 
section of the U.S. Marine Corps Band, 
under the direction of Drum Major 
James R. Donovan, it was opened with 
the national anthem splendidly sung by 
Madame Patricia Bruchalski, mezzo- 
soprano of Baltimore, accompanied by 


the band, an invocation by Dr. Elson, and 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, led 
by Mr. Chapel, with professor Lewis 


presiding. 

An interesting feature was the pres- 
entation of a huge birthday cake baked 
by Mrs: Charles Havlena with a slice for 
everybody present. 

Expressions of regret, with congratu- 
lations included communications from 
Speaker Joun W. McCormack of the 
House of Representatives; Senators 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER and MARLOW W. 
CooK of Kentucky; Representatives DAN- 
TEL J. FLOOD of Pennsylvania, LEONOR K, 
SULLIVAN of Missouri, and ROGERS CLARK 
B. Morton from Maryland; former Pan- 
amanian Ambassador to the United 
States, Roberto Heurtematte, and many 
others, including a cablegram from 
Count H. d’Angerville, internationally 
famed genealogist of London. 

The testimonials and awards for Gov- 
ernor Thatcher were many and of. ex- 
ceptional character. Those from the Isth- 
mus, presented by Mr. Runnestrand as 
the special representative of Gov. Walter 
P. Leber of the Canal Zone were: 

Certificate designating Governor 
Thatcher as Honorary Governor of the 
Canal Zone. 

Night picture in color of the Thatcher 
Ferry Bridge. 

Album containing pictures relating to 
Governor Thatcher’s 60 years of Canal 
Zone associations, including visits by 
him and wife in recent years to the 
Isthmus. 

Pen and pencil set mounted on historic 
wood. 

Serving tray of tropical timber con- 
taining a mola made by San Blas Indian 
women. 
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Honorary public service award for 60 
years service to the Panama Canal. 

Special letters from Governor Leber 
with reference to Governor Thatcher's 
public services for which he will receive 
when minted the first gold medallion un- 
der the recently created Panama Canal 
Public Service Award. 

Deputy Gov. John R. Whitney of the 
General Society of the Mayflower De- 
scendants addressed the gathering 
briefly, referring to°Governor Thatcher’s 
service for seven terms as Governor of 
the District of Columbia Mayflower So- 
ciety, as counsellor general of the Gen- 
eral Society, and now as its honorary life 
counsellor general. 

Another testimonial was the reading of 
a fine letter of commendation and con- 
gratulations from Gov. Louie B. Nunn of 
Kentucky, accompanied by the Gover- 
nor’s commission designating Governor 
Thatcher as a “Kentucky Colonel,” both 
presented by Mrs. Franklin C. Mason of 
Frankfurt, Ky. 

Mr. President, another feature was the 
announcement by Admiral Galloway that 
a history of the Gorgas Memorial Insti- 
tute and Laboratory soon to be published 
is dedicated to Governor Thatcher and 
I ask unanimous consent that the dedi- 
cation of this book be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks: 

There being no objection, the dedi- 
cation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEDICATION 

This volume is affectionately dedicated to 
the Honorable Maurice H. Thatcher, distin- 
guished public servant, Governor of the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone 1910-1913, friend and wise 
counselor to Maj. General William Crawford 
Gorgas, member of the United States House 
of Representatives from the State of Ken- 
tucky 1923-1933, author and sponsor of the 
legislation which provided the first appro- 
priation for the George Memorial Laboratory, 
Honorary President and General Counsel of 
the Gorgas Memorial Institute, Vice Presi- 
dent 1948-1969, member of the Executive 
Committee, and strong advocate and staunch 
supporter of the Gorgas Memorial Institute 
and the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory for over 
40 years. 


Mr. ‘THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
climactic testimonial was a letter of ap- 
preciation from the President of the 
United States read by General Vogel, 
vice president of the society, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the item 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 5;1970. 
Hon. MAURICE THATCHER, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GOVERNOR THATCHER: Several days 
ago, H.R. 7517, a bill to provide for increased 
payments for certain former employees of 
the Canal Zone, came to my desk for signa- 
ture. Since your term as Governor of the 
Canal Zone covered the period in which the 
Panama Canal was constructed, I know this 
legislation is of particular significance to 
you. For this reason, I am pleased to send 
you the enclosed pens to commemorate my 
signing this legislation. 

I have also noted that you will celebrate 
your 100th birthday on. August 15. Mrs. 
Nixon joins me in sending our best wishes 
and congratulations on this special occa- 
sion, We hope you have a most happy and 
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memorable day and that the year ahead will 
bring you continued joy. 
With warm regards, 
Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
principal addresses were by a panel of 
speakers with outstanding qualifications 
to deal with the subjects assigned them: 

Capt. Miles P. DuVal, Jr., distinguished 
historian of the Panama Canal and one 
of the Nation’s leading authorities on 
interoceanic canal problems. 

Dudley C. Bayliss, former Chief of 
Parkways of the National Park Service 
and a recognized authority on our Gov- 
ernment’s activities in the planning and 
development of our national parkway 
systems and related activities. 

Prof. Richard B. O’Keeffe, former re- 
search associate for the Foreign Rela- 
tions Commission of the American Le- 
gion specializing in Panama Canal his- 
tory and interoceanic canal problems, 
who is now the assistant director of the 
library of the George Mason College of 
the University of Virginia. 

The finale of the program was a mov- 
ing response by Governor Thatcher fol- 
lowed with the singing by Madame 
Bruchalski, accompanied on the piano 
by Howard R. Thatcher, well known mu- 
sician and composer of Baltimore, of one 
of the governor’s poetic compositions, 
“Come You Back to Panama,” to the 
melody of Kipling’s “On. the Road to 
Mandalay.” 

Following the celebration at the Cos- 
mos Club, another feature of the day for 
Governor Thatcher was the reception for 
him by the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants in the District of Columbia on 
the beautiful lawn of the home in nearby 
Kenwood, Md., of Col. Frederick J. Ord- 
way, Jr., the present governor of the 
local society, and Mrs. Ordway. 

Features of the Ordway reception were 
the presentations to Governor Thatcher 
of a scroll bearing the names of all those 
in attendance and a handsome china 
crystal goblet, a souvenir of the celebra- 
tion of the current 350th anniversary of 
the landing in December 1620 of the Pil- 
grims at Plymouth Rock. 

In order that a suitable record of the 
August 15, 1970, historical program of 
the Panama Canal Society of Washing- 
ton, D.C., be made available to the Na- 
tion at large, especially for research in- 
stitutions, I ask unanimous consent for 
its principal parts to be printed at this 
point in the Recor as follows: 

First. Invocation by Dr. Edward L. R. 
Elson, 8.T.D., Litt. D., LL.D., Chaplain 
of the U.S. Senate. 

Second. Maurice H. Thatcher: “Dedi- 
cated Universal Man,” by Capt. Miles P. 
DuVal, Jr., U.S. Navy, retired. 

Third. Maurice H. Thatcher: “Conser- 
vationist Par Excellence,” by Dudley C. 
Bayliss, Chief of Parkways, National 
Park Service, retired. 

Fourth. Panama Canal: “Historical 
Prelude,” by Prof. Richard Bennett 
O'Keeffe, George Mason College of the 
University of Virginia. 

Fifth. Response of Gov. Maurice H. 
Thatcher. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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INVOCATION BY DR. EDWARD L. R, ELSON 

Let us pray. Almighty God, Creator, Pre- 
server, and Redeemer of Mankind, unto to 
Whom men of all ages have lifted up their 
hearts and hands in prayer, we give Thee 
hearty thanks for this good land that Thou 
has given us for our heritage, for the hero’s 
valor, patriot’s devotion, the toil of hand and 
mind by which we have become great and 
strong. We thank Thee for all of the natural 
resources and all the human resources with 
which Thou hast blessed us. Make us ever 
mindful of Thy favor, obedient to Thy laws 
and glad to do Thy will. We give Thee thanks- 
giving for this occasion which brings us to 
this hour, especially for him whom we honor, 
for the great length of his service to man- 
kind, for all the good and gracious influences 
which have flowed from his life into the lives 
of others and made the world richer, for his 
high service to this nation, and the nations 
beyond. We give Thee thanks, Grant to him, 
we pray Thee, sacred memories and hallowed 
recollections and the knowledge of work 
well done. Guide us through this, our noon- 
day meal, blessing our fellowship and our 
food. Make us ever mindful of the needs of 
others. In the Redeemer’s Name we pray. 
Amen. 


MAURICE H. THATCHER: DEDICATED UNIVERSAL 
Man 


(By Capt. Miles P. DuVal, Jr.) 


Mr. President, Members of the Panama 
Canal Society and Distinguished Guests: 

The celebrated English philosopher, 
Francis Bacon, in his Essay, “Of Youth and 
Age”, made this significant statement: “A 
man that is young in years may be old in 
hours if he have lost no time; but that hap- 
peneth rarely.” 

The one whom we honor today is a leader 
whose life has illustrated the truth of Bacon's 
observation; and more. Born in Illinois, where 
his parents were temporarily domiciled, on 
August 15, 1870, and reared in western Ken- 
tucky, both of which states were once coun- 
tries in Virginia when the Old Dominion ex- 
tended from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Mississippi, the Honorable Maurice H. 
Thatcher has ancestral lines tracing back 
to early colonial days and beyond. They in- 
clude William Brewster, one of the pas- 
sengers on the Mayflower and the spiritual 
leader of the Pilgrims. 

Educated in public and private schools in 
Kentucky and having an aptitude for litera- 
ture at an early age, he learned the art of 
printing in the composing room of the Butler 
County newspaper. Just after this, he was 
employed in the county offices. Thus acquir- 
ing at the start of his career the habits of 
close application, industry and integrity, he 
set high standards of performance for him- 
self. 

Recognized as a man of promise, young 
Thatcher, after reaching his majority, was 
elected Clerk of the Circuit Court of Butler 
County in 1892, and started the study of law. 
After three and a half years, he resigned and 
moved to Frankfort, the Capital of Ken- 
tucky, for a position on the staff of the 
State Auditor, continued his studies in law, 
became a licensed attorney, and was ap- 
pointed in 1898 as the Assistant Attorney 
General of the State. 

On the conclusion of this service, the 
youthful attorney went to Louisville in 1900 
and, after a while in the private practice 
of law, was appointed in the year follow- 
ing as the Assistant United States District 
Attorney for the Western District of Ken- 
tucky. He soon established himself as an able 
and fearless prosecutor, and served in that 
position until 1906, when he again resumed 
his law practice in Louisville. 

In 1908, Mr. Thatcher was chosen as the 
State Inspector and Examiner for Kentucky. 
During his two year tenure in this position, 
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he had invaluable experience in the study of 
many aspects of civil government, especially 
in the operations of charitable and penal in- 
stitutions, and in unprecedented collections 
of delinquent funds due the State. His in- 
vestigations led to many reforms, includ- 
ing the abolition of flogging in the prisons. 

An outstanding political activity by him 
during the Frankfort period of his life, was 
as chairman of the successful and historic 
campaign of former Governor William O. 
Bradley for election by the State Legisla- 
ture to the United States Senate. 

Following ‘the resignation of the member 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission then 
functioning as Governor of the Canal Zone, 
President Taft began a search for a qualified 
successor. Mr. Thatcher’s experience in Ken- 
tucky had made him a “natural” for the po- 
sition, and on April 12, 1910, the President 
appointed him as a member of the Com- 
mission with special assignment as Head of 
the Department of Civil Administration. On 
May 6, with his bride of two days, the gifted 
former Anne Bell Chinn of Frankfort, he 
sailed from New York for the Isthmus on the 
old S.S. Panama. 

For more than three years in the new office, 
he functioned both as a Member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, and as the civil 
Governor of the Canal Zone at the time of 
peak construction, and took full advantage 
of the opportunities thus afforded. 

Making frequent inspection trips along the 
line of the canal and the surrounding areas, 
he saw the Atlantic and Pacific locks take 
shape; observed vast land slides in Culebra 
Cut; watched Gatun, Pedro Miguel and Mira- 
flores Locks slowly rise, arranged for the 
acquisition of needed additional lands in the 
Republic of Panama for lake purposes; and 
observed Gatun Lake grow from a body of 
water no larger than a mill pond to what 
was then the largest artificial lake in the 
world, making islands out of mountains and 
providing the summit level channels for the 
Panama Canal from Gatun to Pedro Miguel. 

Along the significant occurrences wit- 
nessed by Governor Thatcher during his 
Canal Zone career was the first nonstop 
transcontinental airplane flight. That event 
took place on April 27, 1913, when a small 
sea plane piloted by Robert G. Fowler fiew 
from Panama Bay to the Atlantic entrance 
of the Canal. The observation of. that his- 
toric flight was to bear important fruit in 
the future. 

Governor Thatcher’s Isthmian achieve- 
ments, which reflected his previous public 
services in Kentucky, include matters of 
historical interest in the Canal Zone. He was 
the— 

1. First to recognize the evils of flogging 
convicts and to abolish that practice. 

2. First to institute a system of rewards 
and denials to prisoners as an instrument for 
enforcing discipline—a program that reduced 
infractions by fifty per cent in six months. 

3. First to use prison labor in the Canal 
Zone for the construction of highways, some 
of which are still in use and have served as 
models for road building in other Latin 
American countries. 

4. First to introduce the teaching of Span- 
ish in Canal Zone public schools. 

5. First to enforce the Mann Act in the 
Canal Zone, and, by such enforcement, to 
send a number of notorious criminals to 
prison. 

6. First to draft a comprehensive v2hicular 
traffic code for the Canal Zone, which was 
enacted into law by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. 

7. First to bring about the abolition of 
saloons in the Canal Zone, which had become 
a menace, especially to our soldiers stationed 
there. 

Of the many close associations developed 
by Governor Thatcher in the Canal Zone, 
one of the most satisfying was that with 
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Colonel William C. Gorgas, the celebrated 
sanitarian whose work made the Panama 
Canal possible. 

Among the various responsibilities of the 
Governor was the conduct of all the relations 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission with the 
Republic of Panama and the representa- 
tives of other countries accredited to Pan- 
ama. In these duties; which included health 
and sanitation to the terminal cities of Pan- 
ama and Colon and contiguous Panamanian 
areas, Governor Thatcher always exemplified 
the principles of the good neighbor. No re- 
quest of any character by him to Panaman- 
ian authorities was ever refused. 

After a change in the national adminis- 
tration in Washington, Governor Thatcher, 
as of August 18, 1913, resigned his position 
after more than three years of eventful 
service, for which he was warmly com- 
mended by Secretary of War Lindley M. 
Garrison and President Porras of Panama. 
At the time, he had no idea of what an im- 
pact his Isthmian experiences had made on 
him, or what would later unfold from them. 

Returning to Louisville in the fall, he 
again took up the practice of law and as- 
sumed an active role in politics and in 1917 
became a member of the city’s Board of 
Public Safety for two years. In 1919, he was 
appointed as department counsel for Louis- 
ville and served in that capacity for four 
years with outstanding success. 

In 1922, he was elected to the Congress as 
the Representative from the Louisville Dis- 
trict. He was re-elected four times, serving 
from March, 1923 to March, 1933. Through- 
out his Congressional service, he was a 
member of the powerful House Committee 
on Appropriations, with assignment to the 
Subcommittee for the Treasury and Post 
Office; also to the Subcommittee for the 
District of Columbia. In these capacities, 
Congressman Thatcher’s services were of 
eminent distinction. 

He was a principal leader in establishing 
our air mail services, foreign and domestic, 
a contribution that traces back to his wit- 
nessing in 1913 of the Fowler flight across 
the Isthmus that had inspired him to believe 
in the future value of aviation for mail and 
general transportation purposes. 

He was the author of the 1928 legislation 
providing for the establishment, mainte- 
nance and operation with Federal appropria- 
tions of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in 
Panama City, for which the Republic of 
Panama granted the n land and 
original buildings. Under the Thatcher Act 
this laboratory has become the outstanding 
institution in the world dealing with research 
in the field of tropical diseases. 

He contributed greatly in securing legis- 
lation for the conversion of the temporary 
World War I Camp Knox into the major 
permanent military post of Fort Knox, 
which included the construction of storage 
facilities for the metallic. monetary reserves 
of the United States. In this effort, he worked 
closely with General Douglas MacArthur, 
then Chief of Staff of the Army, and fully 
recognized the splendid qualities of that 
great. soldier. 

He was the author of, or a key leader for, 
legislation for important projects, among 
them the following: 

Construction of the George Rogers Clark 
Memorial Bridge at Louisville under pioneer 
fiscal legislation that resulted in its ultimate 
freedom from tolls; and which legislation has 
ever since served as a model throughout the 
nation. 

Manufacture of braille books and appa- 
ratus for blind pupils of the United States. 

Construction of Ohio River navigational 
improvements. 

Construction of a new Federal post office, 
customs and court building and a new 
marine hospital in Louisville; also a veterans’ 
hospital at Lexington. 
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Construction of the Madden Dam Project 
in the Canal Zone that has supplied more 
water for lockages, generated additional 
power, controlled floods, and improved navi- 
gation for the Panama Canal. 

Establishment of the free Thatcher Ferry 
across the Pacific Entrance of the Canal at 
Balboa and of the Thatcher Highway con- 
necting the ferry with the Inter American 
Highway system in Panama. The ferry op- 
erated from 1932 for a period of thirty years 
transporting millions of passengers and 
vehicles. 

Also, he was the author of the kidnapping 
law for the District of Columbia, which is 
still in effect. 

In recognition of the Governor's contri- 
butions for Pan Americanism, President 
Hoover, in 1930, named him to a special mis- 
sion to present to the people of Venezuela at 
Caracas a statue of Henry Clay—the great 
protagonist of Latin American independence. 

Especially notable in his Congressional ca- 
reer were his effective services in support of 
National Park systems and historic shrines, 
for which he came to be widely known as an 
effective conservationist. The story of his 
achievements in this field will be given by 
another speaker. 

After leaving the Congress in 1933, Gov- 
ernor Thatcher entered into the practice of 
law in Washington. Because of his knowledge 
of the Isthmus and authorship of the legis- 
lation for the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, 
he was chosen first as General Counsel and 
then as Vice President and General Counsel 
of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical 
and Preventive Medicine, which supervises 
the work of the Laboratory in Panama. He 
held these two positions from the late 1930’s 
to September, 1969. 

Through the years following his retirement 
from the Congress, he has been chiefly re- 
sponsible for obtaining much Congressional 
legislation for the benefit of the Canal, its 
employees, the Laboratory and the Isthmus 
of Panama. 

His latest effort in this general connection 
was his effective support in the 91st Congress 
for beneficial legislation for retired alien 
employees of the Canal, chiefly West Indians. 
All of the many services rendered by Goy- 
ernor Thatcher following his retirement from 
the Congress have been of humane character 
and without financial compensation. 

When the time came in 1950 for the elec- 
tion of General Gorgas to the Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans, Governor Thatcher 
played an important role in securing that 
signal honor for the great sanitarian of Cuba 
and the Isthmus in a field of eminent com- 
petitors. 

Since World War II, the problems of the 
Panama Canal have been the subject of ex- 
tensive debate. Governor Thatcher recognized 
the pattern of events as repeating the Canal 
struggles in the early 20th Century, saw their 
implications for the United States, Panama, 
and the entire Western Hemisphere, and has 
urged policies derived from reasoned lines of 
thought. 

Invited to the Canal Zone by our Govern- 
ment for special occasions, the Governor has 
participated in the following ceremonies: 

March 31, 1954. Dedication of the Goethals 
Memorial, 

October 27, 1958. Centennial of the Birth of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

October 12, 1962. Dedication of Thatcher 
Ferry Bridge. 

August 15, 1964. Celebration of the 50th 
Anniversary of the opening of the Panama 
Canal, including the unveiling of the me- 
morial to the builders of the Panama Canal. 

The Governor's contribution has not been 
limited to material achievements. He has 
honored, and continues to honor, the Pan- 
ama Canal, the Isthmian area, and Kentucky 
with impressive writing in prose and verse, 
much of it of universal character, which will 
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be read for generations to come. He has 
studied, and still studies Panama Canal his- 
tory and problems, especially the parts played 
by the great leaders in its design and con- 
struction. 

In the course of his long career, Governor 
Thatcher has received many honors, includ- 
ing the highest civil orders of Panama, Ecua- 
dor and Venezuela. Here it may be added that 
he and Mrs. Thatcher visited five continents, 
including North America, and became one of 
the most traveled couples of their generation. 

One of the greatest distinctions ever be- 
stowed by the United States on those re- 
sponsible for the construction of the Panama 
Canal was the naming in 1961 by Act of 
Congress of the magnificent new bridge across 
the Pacific entrance of the Canal at Balboa 
as the Thatcher Ferry Bridge, which was 
opened on October 12, 1962, to replace the 
Thatcher Ferry. The next day, the United 
States honored the memory of former Chair- 
man and Chief Engineer, John F. Stevens of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission, the basic 
architect of the Panama Canal, by the nam- 
ing of the traffic circle in Balboa as Stevens 
Circle and in the unveiling on it a monument 
to that great engineer. Governor Thatcher 
attended both of these events. In all but the 
1962 and 1964 ceremonies, Mrs. Thatcher (de- 
ceased in 1960) accompanied him. 

When the time came in 1968 to organize the 
John F. Stevens Hall of Fame Committee to 
sponsor the election of Stevens to that great 
honor, the Governor was selected as the 
senior Honorary Chairman and has effectively 
supported the movement for Stevens as he 
did for Gorgas. 

In 1969, at the annual meeting of the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute, Governor Thatch- 
er was elected as its Honorary Life President, 
& position previously occupied by Presidents 
of the United States from Coolidge to John- 
son and was re-elected as its General Coun- 
sel; which positions he yet holds. 

Adhering through his life to the high 
standards that he set for himself in his youth 
at Butler County in Kentucky, he has had 
a career that should be an inspiration to 
present and future generations. 

On this occasion, which arouses so many 
memories and so much thought, there can 
be no higher tribute to this dedicated uni- 
versal man than to paraphrase Bacon by 
saying that one in advanced years may be 
young in spirit if he has lost no time in 
keeping his mind sharp with constructive 
endeavor. 

MAURICE H. THATCHER—-CONSERVATIONIST PAR 
EXCELLENCE 
(By Dudley C. Bayliss) 

Mr. President, Governor Thatcher, Mem- 
bers of the Panama Canal Society, distin- 
guished guests and friends: 

My wife and I are greatly pleased and 
honored to be invited to this happy Cen- 
tenary birthday gathering in honor of Gov- 
ernor Thatcher, whom we have known and 
loved for many years. 

Because my professional architectural and 
landscape architectural career of 33 years has 
been with the National Park Service, and has 
been concerned almost entirely with the 
development of national parkways in the 
eastern part of the country, I am most 
familiar with those activities of Governor 
Thatcher concerned with the conservation 
and protection of our nation’s scenic, historic 
and recreational resources. In this field he 
has been active and most effective over a pe- 
riod of many years both in and out of Con- 
gress. A mention of some highlights of his 
accomplishments, I think, will confirm the 
value of his distinguished contributions to 
this country’s permanent and everlasting 
conservation treasury. 

During his years of public service from 
1912 to 1933 in the House of Representatives, 
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in addition to many other important legisla- 
tive accomplishments, Governor Thatcher 
was the author of, and steered through the 
Congress, the Acts for the creation of Mam- 
moth Cave National Park; the permanent 
improvement and perpetual maintenance 
and operation of the Lincoln Birthplace 
farm—now designated the Abraham Lincoln 
Birthplace National Historic Site; and the 
creation of the Zachary Taylor National 
Cemetery, consisting of about 20 acres in- 
cluding the old Taylor burial ground and a 
new and handsome mausoleum to house the 
remains of President Taylor and his wife. All 
of these scenic and historic sites are in 
Kentucky. 

In 1931 Governor Thatcher organized the 
Eastern National Park-to-Park Highway As- 
sociation and was then elected and has ever 
since served as its President. This Association 
promoted and secured the improvement of 
existing highways linking up national parks 
and other scenic and historical areas. The 
basic soundness of this conception has been 
demonstrated in the suceeding years when 
independent studies made by National Park 
Service-Bureau of Public Roads survey 
teams have designated routes for new na- 
tional parkways in close proximity to many 
sections of the 1931 plan. 

As time went on Governor Thatcher recog- 
nized the ever increasing volume of truck 
traffic, commercial roadside development and 
billboards on these existing highways. He 
was also aware of the nearing completion of 
two pioneer large scale national parkways, 
the Blue Ridge and the Natchez Trace, with 
truck free, scenically protected park-like 
roadways being developed exclusively for 
passenger car use and pleasure travel. He 
therefore advocated a similar national park- 
way linking The Blue Ridge and Natchez 
Trace by way of Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, Cumberland Gap National His- 
torical Park and Mammoth Cave National 
Park as a logical and desirable improvement 
over the corresponding portion of the East- 
ern National Park-to-Park Highway, thus 
closing the gap between these two national 
parkways and providing a continuous na- 
tional parkway and park road of over 1530 
miles from Front Royal, Virginia to Natchez, 
Mississippi. 

A Survey of such a national parkway has 
been the objective of legislation initiated by 
Governor Thatcher and introduced in several 
successive Congresses by United States Sen- 
ator John Sherman Cooper and Representa- 
tive Eugene Siler, both of Kentucky. In 1964 
the National Park Service, on the basis of 
Governor Thatcher’s and Congressional 
recommendations, initiated a feasibility 
study, with engineering assistance furnished 
by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

As Chief of Parkways, I had the privilege 
of being in charge of the National Park 
Service activities on the study. The study 
was made by detailed investigation of several 
routes, topographic map and aerial photo- 
graphic study. It proceeded intermittently as 
funds and circumstances permitted and the 
report was completed in 1967, Governor 
Thatcher contributed many valuable sug- 
gestions during the study and in the prep- 
aration of the report. Publication and filing 
of the report has been held up, unfortu- 
nately, since that time due to budgetary 
considerations. It would be most desirable 
for this report to be submitted to the Con- 
gress at an early date. 

The study disclosed that such a national 
parkway, to be known as the Cumberland 
Parkway, would have unique and unusually 
fine recreational potential in addition to its 
rich variety of scenery. It would traverse 
mountain regions embracing national and 
state parks and forests, lakes and large 
reservoirs, rivers, sections of blue grass coun- 
try, pioneer and historic areas, ancient In- 
dian village sites, wilderness trails, stu- 
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pendous underground caverns and areas of 
pastoral beauty interspersed with far flung 
vistas and panoramas. Consistent with na- 
tional parkway principles the route would by- 
pass cities and follow the most scenic loca- 
tion, providing full opportunity for picnic 
areas and overnight camping and lodge sites. 

The Cumberland Parkway would extend 
about 450 miles from Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park in Tennessee through 
Kentucky via Cumberland Gap National His- 
toric Park and Mammoth Cave National Park 
and passing near the Abraham Lincoln Birth- 
piace National Historic Site to the Natchez 
Trace Parkway south of Nashville, Tennes- 
see. More importantly, it would close a gap 
between the 470 mile Blue Ridge Parkway, 
now virtually completed, and the 450 mile 
Natchez Trace Parkway, about three fourths 
complete. It would thereby provide an overall 
continuous national parkway and park road 
more than 1530 miles in length, free from 
trucks and billboards, from the north end of 
Shenandoah National Park near Front Royal, 
Virginia, to the southern end of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway at Natchez, Mississippi. It is 
& vital link in this eastern system of na- 
tional parkways and park roads within easy 
access of the most populous section of our 
country. 

Governor Thatcher's most recent conserva- 
tion efforts extending over several years have 
also been directed toward the establishment 
of the Plymouth Rock National Memorial, 
embracing some 12 acres surrounding the 
famous landing place of the Pilgrims in 1620 
in Plymouth, Massachusetts. He has been very 
active on this project all during his service 
as Honorary Life Counsellor General of the 
General Society of Mayflower Descendants. 
It now appears that legislation to establish 
the Memorial, which has been introduced in 
the Senate and the House, should shortly be 
enacted due largely to Governor Thatcher's 
efforts in its behalf. 

In all of these conservation achievements, 
which have been carried on at his personal 
expense, with no reimbursement, Governor 
Thatcher has displayed unflagging enthu- 
siasm and encouragement, unlimited pa- 
tience and the rare ability to make lasting 
friendships with all parties concerned. He 
has acted as the catalyst in keeping things 
and people moving toward the final goal. 
The National Park Service and the people 
of the nation have been most fortunate to 
have this rare and devoted interest directed 
toward preserving the intrinsic character of 
our rapidly vanishing landscape and history. 

In brief it may be said of him that he is 
one of the nation’s finest and most effective 
conservationists, 

I might mention an example of the great 
strength and dedication this man possesses. 
Last fall, while he was hurrying to get some 
papers together prior to attending the Trien- 
nial Congress of the General Society of May- 
flower Descendants of Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, he fell and cut his head severely. 
Despite his serious injury he was able to 
staunch the flow of blood, summon a con- 
veyance and go to the hospital where many 
stitches were required to close the wound. 
Fortunately no fracture was involved. The 
very next day he took off by automobile for 
Plymouth, where he presided over a cere- 
mony in dedication of a memorial of his 
ancestor Elder Willlam Brewster of May- 
flower fame, as though nothing had hap- 
pened! A superhuman effort even for a man 
half his age? Yes, but remember this des- 
cendant of Charlemagne and William the 
Conqueror is no ordinary man! 

In addition to his administrative, legisla- 
tive and conservation abilities, Governor 
Thatcher has a fine literary talent in the 
field of poetry. With his permission I would 
like to conclude by reading one of the many 

he has written concerning the major 
national parks. I believe this an eloquent ex- 
pression of the deep and abiding love this 
wonderful man has for the crown jewels of 
our nation. It is titled: 
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“OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


“Our National parks are bits of Paradise, 
Created by the hand of God, to be 
What man, at length, has come to realize 
As Nature’s richest realms, untamed and 
free, 
And full-designed to serve his need and 
pleasure; 

And therefore set apart. The terrains vast, 
Of awesome majesty in matchless measure, 
Are vested with a beauty unsurpassed. 
These mountains, hills, streams, lakes, and 

sea-washed zone; 
These mighty chasms and buttes, all iris- 
hued; 
These boundless, sculptured caverns, deep 
and lone; 
Woods, groves, and monarchs with death- 
less life endued,— 
Combine into a wondrous, magic whole 
Of healing for the body, mind, and soul.” 


PANAMA CANAL: HISTORICAL PRELUDE 
(By Prof. Richard Bennett O'Keeffe) 


Mr. President, members of the Panama 
Canal Society, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, in the world of today, there 
is struggle. There is peace. This is the year 
in which young Poles hone their wits with 
conundrums such as: “What was the most 
important event in international affairs in 
the year 1875? Answer: Lenin was five years 
old.” Two men saw daylight in that year 
1870. One, Vladimir Ulyanov, knew struggle 
but no peace. Indeed, in a manner almost 
diabolical, he brought to the planet a perma- 
nent social malignancy that ails the world 
still, 47 years after his death. The other 
man, whose centenary we are so proud to 
honor today has known peace and has 
won, in his distinguished service, our most 
profound respect and gratitude. 

This afternoon, in a most informal. way, 
I would like to pass along to you some 
observations, the fruit of my studies of the 
great achievement that belongs to President 
Theodore Roosevelt, John F. Stevens, Col- 
onel Goethals, but most fittingly, in this 
happy occasion’s context, to Governor 
Thatcher. 

Ladies and gentlemen, that man I first 
mentioned, V. I. Lenin, nee Ulyanov, left so 
many vicious legacies that you may wonder 
at my adding the accusation of corrupting 
the mother tongues of many peoples. Please 
bear with me, however, and I believe we 
can journey together to where we may see 
& little more clearly, the greatness of the 
Panama enterprise. Lenin and his fellows 
have degraded our language, specifically 
with the capture and misuse of the word 
“exploitation.” Now I could proffer a detailed 
etymological defense of “exploit,” citing 
the Ozford English Dictionary derivation 
from the Latin verb for “to unfold”; or I 
could pursue the historical analysis and 
reveal to you that time, not so long ago, 
when “exploit” denoted a deed of great 
bravery or the valorous achievement of some 
most difficult undertaking. No longer: along 
with “square” and “charity” and “law and 
order,” the word “exploitation” has come 
to have a prejudicial meaning. 

Comrade A: Tell me, comrade, what is your 
definition of capitalism? 

Comrade B: Gladly, capitalism is the ex- 
ploitation of man by man, 

Comrade A: And what is your definition 
of socialism? 

Comrade B: Just the other way round. 

It is my conviction that the achievement 
at Panama is an “exploit,” an exploitation of 
the natural resources of the new world 
which is worthy of our deepest admiration 
and emulation: I shall try to develop in my 
talk this theme, that the Isthmian bridge 
is “positive exploitation.” 

Using the term “Isthmian bridge” may fail 
upon your ears as bombast. Still, before 
there was a canal, the bridge across this 
narrowest strip of Isthmian land was on 
rails; and before the achievement of 1855, 
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back in the days of the almost legendary 
exploits of “los cristianos”, this bridge trans- 
ported the goods and treasure of the New 
and the Old Worlds on beasts of burden and 
in ‘canoes to waiting carayels, thus sav- 
ing about 8,000 miles of voyage distance. 

The era in Panama which began with the 
heroism of Vasco Mufiez de Balboa is extrava- 
gant in interest and fascination for anyone 
professing to study that region. The person 
and authentically documented character of 
the man makes him a natural for our sympa- 
thy. Whether in the chronicles of Oviedo? 
or in that excellent contemporary study of 
Kathleen Romoli’s,? Balboa is hero. The ter- 
minal cities of today’s Panama Canal are 
Colon (as you know, the Spanish name for 
Columbus) and Balboa. Cut through the 
poesy and romantic historigraphy, Balboa 
was the grandest and most successful of 
Spain’s conquistadors, in the sense that 
measurably accounts for Spain’s long rule in 
present day Latin America. With something 
fewer than 100 men, Balboa departed from 
the original Castillian settlement of Tierra 
Firme, Darien, crossed the Isthmus from 
Acla to the Gulf of San Miguel and returned 
through the territories of many Indian tribes, 
almost always at peace, without enslaving or 
destroying these tribes, and ending after four 
months back at Darien with a considerable 
amount of collected gold! We tend to over- 
look the Balboa, the archetype of the benev- 
olent conquistador, because of the impor- 
tance of his discovery of the western shore 
of the Pacific, then called the “Great South- 
ern Sea.” 

If the humane opening of Panama by Bal- 
boa was negated by his successors, and his- 
torians are pretty well agreed that it was, 
nevertheless the results of his explorations 
were immense for the Western world . . . for 
the world. The 66 men who stood in the rip 
tide on September 26, 1513 and claimed for 
the Catholic majesties the lands and islands 
of the Pacific, may be seen by shallow ob- 
servers as Quixotic braggarts. I suggest, on 
the contrary, that the force, the spirit which 
brought such a tiny band to make so great a 
claim represents the finest moment of an 
exuberant Spanish elan, a glory to all the 
world. With the failures, the setbacks and the 
disappointments that Spain’s three centuries 
in America suffered, the effort, that crusade 
if you will, that explosion of arms, pious pur- 
pose and culture are historically established 
and, in a pleasing way, expose the fallacy and 
fraud of Marxism and determinism. Thou- 
sands of unsung Balboas, these Iberian pio- 
neers, by their courage, faith and persever- 
ance establish the claims for all time. 

Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor, and his 
great-grandson, Philip IV of Spain, each had 
an “impossible dream,” To take the latter 
first, there appeared in 1958 a curious ac- 
count of the claim, put forward at the court 
of the Escorial, a claim to the moon for 
Spain.* The 16th century argument for this 
sovereignty was based on the plausibility of 
the King’s claim to that which his subject 
astronomer saw in topographic detail through 
his newfangled telescope. In any case, the 
learned men of Charles V’s court could see, 
in the sense of appreciating the tremendous 
opportunity a canal at Panama would afford 
the trade and commercial exploitation of 
the world, could see but... there simply 
was no way, in the technology of that world, 
for mankind to realize the proposal. This 
dream came to fulfillment in the minds and 
at the hands of other peoples. 

The next hands to visit Panama, were, as 
you know, rather more ferocious, the great 
buccaneers and captains of Britain, Drake, 

et al. The United Kingdom's positive 
contribution to the exploitation of the region 
came in two instalments: the generalised Pax 
Britannica of Victorian times which pro- 
moted a great increase of marine trade, and 
secondly, the diplomatic initiative which, in 
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the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901, gave the 
United States its unique opportunity to 
build the Panama Canal. 

But this is running a bit ahead. Go back 
mentally to the 1820’s when our still strug- 
gling Republic was with difficulty attempting 
tō secure its enormous “Great American 
Desert” [that portion of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase West of the 100° of Longitude]. At 
that time in Europe a universal man, a 
genius, old in years only, pondered the cor- 
respondence he had accumulated with Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, the physiographer. 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe pored over 
charts and sketches and “wrote enthusias- 
tically of the duty of the United States to 
open” such a canal.‘ I quote from a recent 
biography: 

“But he is always interested to hear about 
what is going on in England, France, or 
distant America, in Russia or China. He hears 
of great projects, of proposed canals at 
Panama and Suez, of plans for huge har- 
bors. In his old age his thoughts roam far 
over the seas .. "s 

However, many men there were, great or 
small, who desired the construction of a 
Panama Canal, the first true step toward 
its realization, the railroad across the Isth- 
mus, came twenty years after Goethe’s plain- 
tive prophecy. Those who have read Captain 
DuVal’s fascinating account of “The Two 
Streaks of Rust in the Jungle” are well aware 
of the fascinating history of the develop- 
ment of the Panama Railroad.’ It seems to 
me, knowing something of the world of re- 
search, that a rich field of graduate and schol- 
arly research lies in the history of this en- 
terprise. First I would suggest the genesis 
and development of the Panama railroad: 
that is, the interaction of the visionary John 
Lloyd Stephens and the businessmen William 
Henry Aspinwall and Henry Chauncey with 
the Congress and with the Polk and Taylor/ 
Fillmore administrations, Or another and 
perhaps more rewarding research would be 
the effectiveness of the lessons taught by the 
rail building experience, the lessons for the 
engineers and planners of the Canal. 

These lessons, at the stage of hypothesis, 
appear to be: 1) Although no excessive fa- 
talities due to the nature of the Panamanian 
Isthmus are recorded for the rail construc- 
tion, there would be climatological and medi- 
cal factors limiting the use/of a construction 
labor force, a work force very much larger 
for a canal than for a railway. 2) The region 
of Panama “possessed no important resources 
in labor, capital, material and food, but re- 
quired importation of all these materials,” 7 
Finally, the United States would be embarked 
upon the decisive development of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Have we learned our lessons well? The 
answer to this Hes partly in the future. But 
for that part of the question which is pro- 
logue, the answer is an unequivocal yes. 
The French nation, an industrious and in- 
telligent people, stumbled badly because of 
the persistence of their great canal builder, 
Ferdinand de Lesseps in the planning of the 
Canal. And yet there is a distinct contribu- 
tion to the Canal enterprise in Godin de 
Lepinay’s original, ingenious suggestion of 
1879 as to type of canal as well as in the 
later French Compagnie’s efforts. So many 
contributed so much and in so many dif- 
ferent ways; but De Lepinay’s contribution 
was basic, and may yet be fully realized. 
So we can see that there is no straight-line 
progression of civilization’s advance, neither 
on the Isthmus nor elsewhere. When the 
opportunity, a moment’s duration in the 
span of history, arrived for the United 
States, the lessons of the 19th century were 
advantageously used by our leadership to 
build the Canal. 

These applied lessons, and they were bril- 
Mantly pointed out by William Barclay Par- 
sons as early as the year 1905* are: 1) the 
necessity for an enormous capitalization 
and long-term effort which all but a few 
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great nations, if any, were capable of sus- 
taining; 2) the vital necessity of rail trans- 
portation in constructing the Cana! and 
corollary to this, the fact that John F. 
Stevens was essentially a railroad man has 
great significance in the development of the 
Canal, planning and construction stages; 
and 3) the need to import the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of construction materials, 
together with the necessity of inducing 
large numbers of West Indian and Euro- 
pean laborers to come to the Isthmus. 

We are all familiar with the magnificent 
work of William C. Gorgas. There is no need 
in Governor Thatcher's presence, certainly, to 
repeat encomiums to the former’s contribu- 
tion to the Canal enterprise. But I wonder, 
in submitting these observations, if sufficient 
attention has been given to the sanitation 
work of Gorgas on the whole Isthmus. The 
15,000 ocean-going ships which safely touch 
the ports of Colon and Panama are a tribute 
to all the builders of the Panama Canal, in- 
cluding the man we now honor. Imagine, if 
you will, the quarantine stringency which 
would have to be in force in Panama if 
“Chagres fever” and other tropical diseases 
still raged their deadly courses there. 

It is fitting to. conclude in poetry, this 
tribute to Governor Thatcher, poet and 
gentleman. First a poet’s prose, again the 
great Goethe, had such men in mind when 
he wrote: 

Here and now begins a new epoch of world 
history, and you sir(s), can say that “you 
were there.” ® 

Finally, the last stanza of “Isthmian 
Heroes,” written by Ford Lewis Battles un- 
der the stimulus of his World War II experi- 
ences on the Isthmus: 

“Hail to those men who know each struggling 
hour 
Of building; clearly see the present task; 

Above confusing murmur, say with power, 

“Not ended; let us ever build, not bask,’ "1 
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RESPONSE OF Gov. Maurice H. THATCHER 


Officers and Members of the Society, Dr. 
Elson, Mr. Runnestrand and other distin- 
guished guests, neighbors and friends: 

It would be trite of me to say that I am 
overwhelmed by this observance of my cen- 
tenary date; but I do thank all of you for the 
eloquence of your presence, and this includes 
the other speakers on this program. My 
earnest thanks also include Dr. Edward L. R. 


Elson, the distinguished Chaplain of the 
U.S. Senate for his splendid invocation; and 
to Col. Albert Schoepper, Leader of the 
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Marine Band, the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, Gen. Chapman; and also to the large 
segment of the Band, led by Drum Major 
Donovan, which has given us stich a fine 
musical program. 

In addition, I would express my earnest 
thanks and deepest appreciation to Gov. 
Walter P. Leber of the Canal Zone for the 
beautiful gifts and tangible tributes that 
have been brought here br my long-time 
friend, Paul M. Runnestrand, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Canal Zone government, who has 
made the presentation. 

My thanks also go to Admiral Galloway, 

President of the Gorgas Memorial Institute 
of Tropical and Preventive Medicine, and to 
John R. Whitney, Deputy Governor of the 
General Society of Mayflower Descendants, for 
their greatly esteemed remarks. 
“Then, I would thank fellow officers of the 
Institute, who are in attendance, including 
the Institute’s loyal and efficient Executive 
Secretary, Gloriela Calvo of Panama and 
Washington. 

I am especially grateful for the presence 
here of those who have come from a distance 
including two nieces of my wife (now de- 
ceased), Mrs. James S. Darnell of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky and Mrs. Franklin C. Mason 
of Frankfort, Kentucky, the State Capitol, 
who has already appeared on this program as 
a personal representative of Louie B. Nunn, 
Governor of Kentucky, and has presented me 
with a very fine letter of congratulation and 
commendation from the Governor and my 
commission as a Kentucky Colonc’. Also, Iam 
pleased with the presence of two former loyal 
secretaries of mine, Mrs. Marcia Hoverson of 
C..e Cod and Mrs, Kay Leonard of West 
Virginia. My most earnest thanks go to Gov, 
Nunn. 

In my extension of thanks and apprecia- 
tion, I certainly wish to include Speaker Mc- 
Cormack and other members of the House 
and Senate who have written me on this 
occasion. 

With deep emotion and heartfelt apprecia- 
tion, I welcome the presence of a few of the 
oldtimers who helped to build the Panama 
Canal, 

I am most grateful, indeed, to Capt. DuVai, 
widely known as an able historian of the 
Panama Canal enterprise and “occasional 
speaker,” a term first applied to Daniel Web- 
ster many generations ago; to Dudley C. Bay- 
liss, Many years an official of the National 
Park Service with assignment as Chief of the 
National Parkway System; and to Prof. 
Richard B. O’Keeffee, former Research Associ- 
ate of the Foreign Relations Commission of 
the Americen Legion, specializing in Panama 
Canal history and problems, and now a Staf 
Director of the Library of the George Mason 
College. of the University of Virginia. 

Then, we owe much to George L. Chapel, 
the tireless Secretary-Treasurer of this 
Society for his effective services in helping 
to make this event a success. Also, we owe 
Mrs. Charles Havlena thanks for baking a 
cake large enough to supply each of us with 
an adequate slice, 

I note with appreciation the presence of 
John DeLay, accompanied by Mrs. DeLay, now 
occupying the post of National Parkway 
Studies, 

I am sure we are all delighted with the 
singing of Madam Patricia Bruchalski, who 
sang The National Anthem with the Marine 
Band. Later, she will sing as a climactic 
feature of this program some verses from the 
poem I wrote a good many years ago, “Come 
You Back to Panama,” set to the air of “On 
the Road to Mandalay” by Kipling. She will 
be accompanied at the piano by Howard R. 
Thacker, widely known musician and com- 
poser. Both are from Baltimore, and Madame 
Bruchalski is now singing there in summer 
opera. 

The assemblage would probably like to 
know something of the reasons why I have 
lived beyond the age of three score and ten. 
I can only speak briefly in this connection, 
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I have sought to live temperately and with 
the practice of a simple dietary, based on my 
own experience, I have not indulged in “re- 
bellious liquors,” or an g in the way of 
food and drink that I thought would be in 
anywise deleterious. I have never tried to 
impose on others anything of my own habits; 
and my only advice to them has been to do 
what was best for themselves, based on their 
own experience. One man’s meat may be 
another man’s poison. 

It might be apt for me to cite the story— 
old, but humorously apropos of my situa- 
tion—of the old farmer who, in his 100th 
year, was asked by a reporter the reason for 
his advanced years. The answer was, “I'll tell 
you on next Tuesday what has caused me to 
tick—I am still dickering with two break- 
fast food outfits.” 

My own reasons are not quite the same as 
those of the old farmer. I never cared for 
publicity as regards my age. I retain in nor- 
mal fashion, mind and memory; and my in- 
terests and desire for achievement have 
served to keep me young in thought and 
deed, Duty is, indeed, the chief considera- 
tion. 


Luck and chance haye much to do with 
our lives. I’ve had my share of luck, good 
and bad, 

Whatever one may have of success is 
largely due to the help of friends, This has 
been especially true in my own case: and in 
every effort which requires support of many 
people, there is difficulty in determining 
who is entitled to the most praise. Thus, in 
the building of the Panama Canal and its 
operation, there is glory enough for all. 

Always, I have held in first esteem, the 
Bible, with its moral and spiritual values; 
and next the works of Shakespeare, with his 
realistic mirror of life and glorious language. 

By popular standards, I suppose I could 
very well say that I am self-made; but in 
this connection, I recall the observation of 
Josh Billings, a famous humorist of many 
years ago who said, “The trouble with a self- 
made man is that he !s too proud of his cre- 
ator.” However, I am like Winston Churchill 
in one respect, I have picked up a few things 
as I came along. 

I am constantly intrigued by the ancient, 
courageous appeal of Isaiah, “Here am I Lord, 
send me.” 

On the occurrence of my birthday last year, 
President Nixon wrote me a greatly appreci- 
ated letter of congratulations and referred 
to a featured article in the Washington Post 
concerning my anniversary which included 
a reference to my poetic endeavors. I have a 
sustained inclination in that direction, and 
have always found the writing of verse an 
excellent form of relaxation. Some of these 
poems have been published in magazines and 
newspapers of Panama and the United 
States; but I have given priority always to 
my public duties of official nature, and to 
subjects of humane and conservational char- 
acter. As a result, I have never found time 
to collate and publish a volume of verse; and 
if I am ever to have any fame in this field, 
it will have to be of posthumous nature. 

I do not know that I deserve any charac- 
terization as a “universal” man. I do have 
interests in every direction, but do not have 
any developed aptitude or versatility. I have 
long since reached the posture of objectivity 
and can see myself somewhat as “others see 
us.” Thus, I have been able to work with 
others in various efforts, which have proved 
to be for public good and humane goals. 

Through the years, in addition to my offi- 
cial service during the Canal construction 
era, in and out of Congress, I have been 
grateful for the opportunities that have come 
to me to render beneficial services to this, 
the greatest industrial enterprise of the ages, 
the Panama Canal, and its employees of ev- 
ery category; and the Isthmus of Panama. 
Also, the establishment and operation of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in prevention 
of tropical disease. The Laboratory chiefly 
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operated and maintained by congressional 
funds—is now generally considered to be the 
chief institution of its kind in all the world. 

Lacking special talents and skills in the 
arts and sciences, I have had, in more or less 
degree, the every day qualities of persever- 
ance, patience and diligence; and although 
what I may have achieved may not yield any 
during recognition in history, I, nevertheless, 
believe that I have accomplished some things 
of value, worth and benefit to many people 
and regions. In my efforts, I have always 
been anxious to serve the “underdogs”—men 
and women who, through no fault of their 
own, are driven into want and need. 

Some mention has been made concerning 
a recent bill, the enactment of which I 
aided, which was largely due to my cata- 
lystic efforts. Some modest workers in the 
Canal organization were fully supported by 
Gov. Leber in certain proposed legislation 
that would remove a cruel discrimination 
against them; but congressional enactment 
was delayed until recently when the Senate 
Armed Services Committee acted and the 
Senate passed the bill, without change or 
amendment, which the House had passed 
a year before. The bill was signed into law 
by President Nixon and the two pens used 
by him were given to me. One of these pens, 
I am sending to the Isthmus for delivery to 
these workers, mostly West Indian, and the 
other pen, I am retaining as the last of fifteen 
pens used by Presidents of the United 
States—Coolidge to Nixon—in the signing 
into law enactments by Congress for which I 
was directly responsible while in Congress, 
or largely responsible for after I left Con- 
gress. In his letter transmitting the pens, the 
President, joined by Mrs. Nixon, extended 
warm congratulations upon my centenary, 
and best wishes; and my deepest thanks are 
due him and Mrs. Nixon. 

In connection with my efforts to aid “for- 
gotten” employees, I may, I believe, appro- 
priately refer to another beneficial act I spon- 
sored in Congress, in behalf of another un- 
derdog class. The measure, in brief, was for 
the purpose of placing on the U.S. Treasury 
rolls, with uninterrupted employment—as 
was true of other Treasury employees—the 
faithful and efficient storekeeper-gaugers of 
the Nation. These neglected men have al- 
ways been under Civil Service subject to call 
for duty, and not free to accept other em- 
ployment; their work was intermittent, and 
their compensation very low, though their 
qualifications were of the highest order. 
This legislation gave them all-year employ- 
ment, sick and annual leave, and all benefits 
long accorded to other Treasury employees. 

In addition to what I have already ex- 
pressed, as regards my philosophy of life, I 
may add that I believe man’s divine mission 
is to go through an apprenticeship here to 
befit him for a nobler sequence. I am a be- 
Hever in the Law of Compensation. The in- 
finite hosts of the heavens were not created 
as ornaments or toys, but for the benefit of 
the human races wherever they may be. All 
and everything is governed by inexorable 
laws of eternal character. The races have 
tremendous responsibilities and must rise 
to meet them. Man has great potentials, but 
he has far to go, On this small planet, he 
has made great progress, and to science we 
owe much indeed. The miracle of today be- 
comes the commonplace of tomorrow. The 
general condition, however, is at low tide; 
and we are plagued with unmatched vio- 
lence and confusion. The law of mathemat- 
ics has enabled astronauts to explore the 
orbits of space and stand upon the moon. 
My hope is that science may do much to 
serve our great need for moral and mate- 
rial betterment. 

Order is Heaven's first law, and must be 
Man's, if ever he achieves his mission. 

The divinest gift ever bestowed on Man is 
the Moral Principle; the greatest secular 
gifts, healing and redemptive, Mirth and 
Music. 
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Believing in ultimate good, I would submit 
the ancient query—“Eventually, why not 
now?” The moral and spiritual laws are as 
immutable as the multiplication table and 
the Ten Commandments. The past, indeed, 
is prologue and must be taken into account 
throughout the future. 

Reverting to my Isthmian tenure, I recall 
the fact that my wife and I came to hold 
in highest respect and esteem the leaders 
who brought about the Panamanian Revo- 
lution of 1903, whereby Panama became an 
independent state. These were of the highest 
courage and patriotism, and their efforts 
were inspirational in the highest degree. We 
came to know them and their families, and 
the closest ties of friendship followed. No 
collective memorial has yet been erected in 
Panama, or elsewhere, commemorating their 
deeds and inscribed with their names. I 
would suggest that such a memorial, in 
bronze or granite, now be erected in Panama. 

Reference has been made to my prosodic 
efforts over the years. It may not be inappro- 
priate for me now to read a few of these 
poems, First, I quote from the poem en- 
titled, “Builders of the Panama Canal,” writ- 
ten some years ago and published in the 
Panama Press at the time of the 25th Anni- 
versary of the formal opening of the Canal. 
The whole consists of thirteen 8-line stan- 
zas, and I now give you the first and last 
two. 

“BUILDERS OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
“There were workers great, and workers 
small— 

As Judged by rank—in the Enterprise; 

But glory enough there was for all, 

And each was great to Seeing Eyes. 

Let Fame take care that her Scroll be just, 
And give to each his meed of praise— 
Else, out of the Ashes and the Dust, 

The Shade of Censure shall upraise. 

. . 


The mountains moved, and the waters rose; 
And Faith, at last, fulfilled her Dream: 
Lake, Lock, and Channel—the whole World 

knows— 
Attest the worth of a Hope Supreme! 
The ships now shuttle from Shore to Shore: 
Up, up, and up—and thence straight on; 
Then three times downward—and on, once 
more— 
Into the Sunset or the Dawn! 
All were as one; and They strove and 
wrought 
To shape the Passage to the Ind. 
In terms of life it was dearly bought; 
In money, cheap, The Ranks are thinned 
By Time and Death; but the Deed They did 
Excels all others of like and kind; 
Its strength and virtue cannot be hid: 
It lives—all tongues and lands to bind!” 


“FRIENDSHIP 


“Oh, Friendship is a flow’r of precious worth; 
It bridges all the bounds of time and 


space; 

Distance and years but yield it fairer grace, 
Tt is the same in sorrow and in mirth; 
Its vital strength has neither lapse nor 

dearth. 
When one most needs to see its cheerful 
face, 
Behold! tis there, in its appointed place, 
Inspiring courage in a troubled Earth! 
Aye, Friendship is a rare, eternal bloom; 
It is indigenous to ev'ry breast: 
Who stifles it does grossest violence 
Unto himself. Its noble rays illume 
Life’s darken’d way. How truly is he blest, 
Who lives within its sweet beneficence!” 
“MUSIC 


“Oh, give me music steeped in adagio; 
Melodic strains of tenderest appeal; 

Themes cadenced with soft minors to reveal 
The heart's experience; the ebb and flow, 
Within the soul, of treasured joy and woe! 
Into my inmost being let there steal 
Tomorrow’s dream, and memories that kneel 
At sun-blest altars of the long ago! 
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Language of the angels, and mother tongue 
For all mankind; an universal Key; 
Common denominator of the Race; 
True elixir that helps to keep Earth young; 
The bridge of distance, time—dear har- 
mony— 
Noblest of arts, and richest in its grace!” 
“AGE, YOUTH, AND TIME 
“Why should men age, altho they must grow 
old? 
Why doth not Time deal gently with his 
own? 
And why should rosy Youth his bloom 
withhold 
From those who unto ancientry have grown? 
Tell me, I pray, why Time should leave his 
mark— 
His stamp, indelible, on face and form? 
And, for ripe years, tax me with tokens 


Wrought from Life’s long and all-relentless 
storm? 

Were I a tree I’d bear internal rings 

To prove mine age—but they’d be hid from 
sight: 

But, being man, 
brings 

Inward and outward witness of my plight. 

Bid me grow old—Time’s flight no strength 
can stay: 

But keep me youthful till I’ve passed away.” 

“QUATRAINS: OUR BEST 


“The Years go by more swiftly than of Yore, 
When Youth was prone to dally on Life’s 
shore 
As if this Mortal Round would never cease, 
And Good might nought deny us of her 
Stone. 
Where are the Stars we long have sought 
to see? 
And where the Selves we ever hoped to be? 
Where are the dreamed-of rare and precious 
Goals; 
And where our Passports for eternity? 
Yet, when the Light shall wane within the 
West, 
May we not count Ourselves as something 
blest, 
If, one the Whole, in Justice we can say, 
Our All, tho Little, was and is—Our Best?” 


my span most surely 


BUDGETING OF COUNTER PART 
FUNDS FOR SOCIAL REHABILITA- 
TION ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the appro- 
priation for the international research 
and demonstration program of the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has been reduced by the House from $7 to 
$4 million for fiscal 1971, a cut of $3 
million, I suggest that this reduction is 
not in the best interest of the Nation. 

This program supports many activities 
in the field of health abroad that com- 
plement and supplement domestic pro- 
grams of the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service. 

Advances in medical practice and tech- 
nology, derived from this program, have 
benefited hundreds of thousands of U.S. 
citizens. For example, many persons, in- 
cluding veterans of the war in Vietnam, 
have been helped by improved techniques 
in the fitting of prosthetic devices. Other 
examples could be cited in such fields as 
cardiovascular disease, handicapped 
children and vocational training for the 
handicapped. 

In this current year studies are plan- 
ned in such areas as aging in contem- 
porary society, rehabilitation of the men- 
tally retarded, and services to the dis- 
advantaged handicapped, All of these 
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planned studies are closely associated 

with the domestic priorities of the Social 

and Rehabilitation Service. This pro- 
gram represents a unique opportunity to 
gain vital information in these fields. 

Besides gaining valuable data for the 
United States, this program has also 
greatly aided the health services of other 
nations at minimal cost. For example 
a decade ago there were only two centers 
in India where an amputee could receive 
an artificial limb. Since 1962 eight new 
centers have been started, equipped, 
staffed, and maintained. If the $3 million 
are not restored, the necessary curtail- 
ment of these needed health services will 
certainly not favor the U.S. image abroad. 

Moreover, this program serves as a 
bridge of understanding to some nations 
with whom our relations have been 
strained. Egypt, for example, has ex- 
tended more invitations for participa- 
tion than many other countries. The per- 
sonal contacts thus fostered cannot but 
help to improve U.S. relations. 

I think it important to note that these 
benefits accrue to the United States at 
additional expense to the U.S. taxpayer. 
The so-called counterpart funds, used 
for this program, originated in payments 
for surplus U.S. agricultural products. 
By agreement these funds can only be 
spent in the host country. 

The expenditure of these funds has ab- 
solutely no effect on inflation in this 
country, as no moneys of the United 
States are involved. As of December 31, 
1969, the total amount of excess cur- 
rencies available to the United States in 
the countries involved was equivalent to 
$1.6 billion; the amount requested is only 
$7 million. 

These funds are useless if not spent 
in the host countries. In an article in 
The New York Times of Sunday, August 
23, 1970, Dr. Howard A. Rusk has cogently 
supported the obvious conclusion that the 
original appropriation of $7 million be 
restored. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEALTH-FOR-PEACE CuT; ANY CURTAILMENT 
OF PROGRAM OPPOSED As Not HELPING THE 
FIGHT ON INFLATION 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

The battle of the budget continues in Con- 
gress with a heat that rivals the Washington 
temperature in August. 

Those interested in the problems of health 
continue to present their views on the pain 
and anguish that any further budgetary cuts 
will bring in the fields of medical education, 
research and health facilities. 

On the other side of coin, Administration 
leaders continue to fight for the budget cuts 
in the hope of combating inflation. 

However, one budget cut recommended in 
the House and now being reconsidered in the 
Senate seems completely illogical as an anti- 
inflationary measure. 

This is a proposed cut from $7-million to 
$4-million for the International Research 
and Demonstration Program of the Social 
and Rehabilitation Service. It would appear 
on the surface that this would mean a sav- 
ing of $3-million. 

ITEM CALLED MISLEADING 

This, however, is completely misleading, 
for although the amounts appear in the rec- 
ord as United States dollars, they are really 
Polish zlotys, Yugoslay dinars, Indian and 
Pakistani rupee, Indonesian rupiahs, Guin- 
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ean francs, Egyptian pounds and Moroc- 
can dirhams and other assorted lots of coun- 
terpart currencies, 

These are moneys that have accumulated 
to the United States as a result of sales of 
surplus agricultural commodities to these 
nations by the United States. 

Since these nations could not afford to 
pay United States dollars for the commod- 
ities this Government agreed to accept pay- 
ment in their national currency. The United 
States in turn, sponsors projects with the 
funds to improve the economy and health, 
rehabilitation and educational services in 
those nations. 

These programs, which have been in exist- 
ence for more than a decade, have been enor- 
mously successful and have cost this Goy- 
ernment no dollars—they are “frozen as- 
sets"—by agreement. The funds must be 
spent in the host country. 

The last figure available—for June 30, 
1969—indicates that the United States 
Government hold the currencies of 71 coun- 
tries in amounts totaling $2.135 billion. 

India, for example, has a population of 
500 million people. A decade ago, however, 
there were only two resources in all of India 
from which an amputee could get an artifi- 
cial limb, and the limited number of limbs 
available were not of modern design and 
construction. 

NEW CENTER STARTED 

Using these “counterpart” funds, person- 
nel has been trained, equipment ordered and 
eight new prosthetic-orthotic centers started 
since 1962. The plans were to start approxi- 
mately two such new centers each year. 

The average cost of training the personnel, 
purchasing equipment and supplies and 
maintaining the center until it becomes self- 
sufficient has been equivalent in rupees to 
around United States $15,000. 

In 1962, with a grant in cruzeiros equa] to 
United States $22,000, two four-month 
courses for bracemakers were held in São 
Paulo, Brazil. 

These were so successful that the Pan 
American Health Organization and UNICEF 
sponsored three additional courses in both 
bracemaking and the making of artificial 
limbs. 

As a result there are now 62 technicians 
in Central and South America working in 
45 centers in 34 cities in 14 nations, 

There are also pilot training centers 
throughout the world for the mentally re- 
tarded, speech and hearing clinics, mobile 
sight conservation clinics, vocational] train- 
ing for the emotionally ill, epidemiology of 
cardiovascular disease, and projects in tuber- 
culosis and chronic obstructive lung diseases. 

Efforts are made to select projects that 
may contribute to knowledge that will affect 
United States health and rehabilitation serv- 
ices. 

POLISHED PROJECT CITED 

The finest example of this was the devel- 
opment of a few years ago in Poland of a 
technique for the immediate or early fitting 
of artificial limbs that spectacularly reduced 
complications and the period of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

The technique was introduced in the 
United States in a number of research and 
demonstration centers and has now become 
an accepted and most effective procedure. It 
is also being used in Vietnam. 

Ironically, these projects, which have had 
great impact in the nations where they have 
been conducted, have been operated at virtu- 
ally no cost to the American taxpayer. The 
action of the House in reducing the appro- 
priation for this program means no saving 
at all to the American taxpayer. 

It means only that these foreign curren- 
cies will continue to accumulate in New 
Delhi, Karachi, Belgrade, Warsaw, Cairo, 
Tunis, Rabat and elsewhere. 

Even more tragic than the curtailment of 
needed health and rehabilitation services 
now being financed with the moneys is the 
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further downgrading of the American image 
overseas. 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare has sent representatives frequently 
to these countries, with the cost of their 
travel and expenses paid by counterpart 
funds, to stimulate the submission of appli- 
cations for projects. 

Now, unless Congress restores these funds, 
many applications will have to be rejected 
even though there are huge surpluses of 
such funds in many nations. 

Today, the world-wide rehabilitation re- 
search and demonstration program is financ- 
ing 83 projects in 13 countries. 

The Health for Peace program has just 
celebrated its 10th anniversary. It would be 
tragic to see the program curtailed at this 
critical time, for its curtailment is simply 
not germane to the inflationary arguments. 


RELIANCE ON NATIONAL GUARD 
AND RESERVE FORCES TO MEET 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF ACTIVE 
MILITARY FORCES FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
August 21, 1970, the Secretary of Defense, 
in a memorandum to the Secretaries of 
the military departments and other De- 
partment of Defense officials, established 
a new military manpower policy whereby 
the National Guard and Reserve Forces 
will be used to meet the requirements of 
the active military forces for additional 
personnel. In this memorandum the 
Secretary stated: 


Guard and Reserve Units and individuals 
of the Selected Reserves will be prepared to 
be the initial and primary source for aug- 
mentation of the active forces in any future 
emergency requiring a rapid and substantial 
expansion of the active forces. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., Aug. 21, 1970. 
Memorandum for Secretaries of the Military 
Departments: Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; Director, Defense Research and 
Engineering; Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense; Department of Defense Agencies. 
Subject: Support for Guard and Reserve 
Forces. 

The President has requested reduced ex- 
penditures during Fiscal Year 1971 and ex- 
tension of these economies into future 
budgets. Within the Department of Defense, 
these economies will require reductions in 
overall strengths and capabilities of the ac- 
tive forces, and increased reliance on the 
combat and combat support units of the 
Guard and Reserves. I am concerned with 
the readiness of Guard and Reserve units to 
respond to contingency requirements, and 
with the lack of resources that have been 
made available to Guard and Reserve com- 
manders to improve Guard and Reserve 
readiness, 

Public Law 90-168, an outgrowth of similar 
Congressional concern, places responsibility 
with the respective Secretaries of the Mili- 
tary Departments for recruiting, organizing, 
equipping and training of Guard and Re- 
serve Forces, I desire that the Secretaries of 
the Military Departments provide, in the 
FY 1972 and future budgets, the necessary 
resources to permit the appropriate balance 
in the development of Active, Guard and 
Reserve Forces. 

Emphasis will be given to concurrent con- 
sideration of the total forces, active and 
reserve, to determine the most advantageous 
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mix to support national strategy and meet 
the threat. A total force concept Will be ap- 
plied in all aspects of planning, program- 
ming, manning, equipping and employing 
Guard and Reserve Forces. Application of the 
concept will, be geared to recognition that 
in many instances the lower peacetime sus- 
taining costs of reserve force units, compared 
to similar active units, can result in a larger 
total force for a given budget or the same 
size force for a lesser budget. In addition, 
attention will be given to the fact that 
Guard and Reserve Forces can perform 
peacetime missions as a by-product or ad- 
junct of training with significant manpower 
and monetary savings. 

Guard and Reservist units and individuals 
of the Selected Reserves will be prepared to 
be the initial and primary source for aug- 
mentation of the active forces in any future 
emergency requiring a rapid and substantial 
expansion of the active forces. Toward this 
end, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power and Reserve Affairs) is responsible for 
coordinating and monitoring actions to 
achieve the following objectives: 

Increase the readiness, reliability and time- 
ly responsiveness of the combat and combat 
support units of the Guard and Reserve and 
individuals of the Reserve. 

Support and maintain minimum average 
trained strengths of the Selected Reserve as 
mandated by Congress. 

Provide and maintain combat standard 
equipment for Guard and Reserve units in 
the necessary quantities; and provide the 
necessary controls to identify resources com- 
mitted for Guard and Reserve logistic sup- 
port through the planning, programming, 
budgeting, procurement and distribution 
cycle. 

Implement the approved ten-year con- 
struction programs for the Guard and Re- 
serves, subject to their accommodation with- 
in the currently approved TOA, with priority 
to facilities that will provide the greatest im- 
provement in readiness levels. 

Provide adequate support of individual 
and unit reserve training programs. 

Provide manning levels for technicians and 
training and administration reserve support 
personnel (TARS) equal to full authoriza- 
tion levels. 

Program adequate resources and establish 
necessary priorities to achieve readiness levels 
required by appropriate guidance documents 
as rapidly as possible, 

MELVIN R, LAIRD. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Secretary for this change in 
policy. During the course of the hear- 
ings on the Department of Defense ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal year 1971, I 
became convinced that limited use of Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve Forces to meet 
the personnel needs in the conflict in 
Southeast Asia added to the many in- 
equities in the Selective Service System. 
Furthermore, we have been spending 
from $2 billion to $2.5 billion annually to 
maintain this very large National Guard 
and Reserve Force. In my view, the failure 
to use these forces more extensively has 
been a waste of these very large expendi- 
tures. 

As a result of my concern, I requested 
the Department of Defense to provide 
the Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee with detailed in- 
formation on the Guard and Reserve 
Forces. This information included de- 
tailed data on the $2,478 million re- 
quested for the support of these forces 
during fiscal year 1971; the cost of these 
forces for fiscal years 1962 through 1970; 
the number of active duty military and 
civilian personnel required to support the 
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Guard and Reserve Forces; the number 
of nonprior service personnel included in 
the total strength; the use of these forces 
in previous conflicts; and the additional 
number of draftees needed to meet the 
required increase in the active duty forces 
for the conflict in Southeast Asia. I sub- 
mitted this information in a statement 
to the Department of Defense Subcom- 
mittee and it is included in the hearings 
of May 20. I ask unanimous consent to 
have included in the Record at this point 
a copy of this statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Excerpt from the Hearings of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Subcommittee, Committee 
on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, on the De- 
partment of Defense appropriation bill, 1971. 
(Part 1, Pages 1158-1168) 


GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES 


Senator ELLENDER. During the course of 
the hearings on the budget requests for the 
support of the various National Guard and 
Reserve Forces, I was surprised to learn that 
over 30,000 active duty personnel are en- 
gaged in activities in direct support of the 
Guard and Reserve Forces. These 30,000 ac- 
tive duty military personnel are in addition 
to over 60,000 civilian employees engaged in 
such activities. I was also surprised when I 
learned that the cost of the Guard and Re- 
serve Forces during fiscal year 1971 will total 
approximately $2.5 billion. These facts 
prompted me to go into the matter further in 
order that I might be able to present de- 
tails on this $2.5 billion program to the full 
committee. 


FISCAL 1971 REQUESTS 


The budget requests for the support of 
the Guard and Reserve Forces during fiscal 
year 1971 total $2,478 million, of which 
$1,291 million is for the support of the Army 
National Guard and the Air National Guard, 
and the balance of $1,187 million is for the 
support of the Reserve Forces of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. I will in- 
clude in the record at this point a tabulation 
giving a breakdown of this total by appro- 
priations. 

(The tabulation follows:) 


Guard and Reserve Forces fiscal year 1971 
request 
[In millions of dollars] 
Army National Guard: 
Military personnel, Army. 
National Guard personnel, Army-_- 
O. & M., Army National Guard._._ 


Air National Guard: 
Military personnel, Air Force. 
National Guard personnel, 
Force 

O. & M., Air National Guard. 
Aircraft procurement, Air Force... 
Other procurement, Air Force. 
Military construction, Air National 


Military personnel, Army 
Reserve personnel, Army 


Military personnel, Navy. 
Reserve personnel, Navy. 
O. & M., Navy. 

Other procurement, Navy. 
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Military construction, Navy Re- 


Marine Corps Reserve: 
Military personnel, Marine Corps- 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps. 


O. & M., Marine Corps 
Procurement, Marine Corps 
Military construction, Navy Re- 
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Air Force Reserve « 
Military personnel, Air Force 12 
Reserve personnel, Air Force... 76 
130 


Aircraft procurement, Air Force.. 
Other procurement, Air Force___- 
Military construction, Air Force 


Grand total 


1Due to rounding the above amounts do 
not add. 


GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES (FISCAL YEAR 1962-70) 
[tn millions of dollars} 


Air 
Force 


Army 
National 


National 
Guard 


Fiscal year Total 


Fiscal year 


PLANNED PROGRAM FOR FISCAL 1971 
Army National Guard 
Senator ELLENDER. The requests for the 
support of the Army National Guard fiscal 
1971 total $786 million, During fiscal year 
1971 the Army National Guard plans to 
maintain average strength of 400,000, of 
which 383,058 will be in paid drill status 
and 16,942 will be non-prior-service person- 
nel assigned to active duty training for at 
least 4 months under the provisions of the 
Reserve enlisted program. Of the total 
strength of 400,000, it is estimated that 329,- 
600 will be non-prior-service personnel. 
Air National Guard 
For the support of the Air National Guard 
the budget for fiscal 1971 includes requests 
totaling $505 million. During fiscal year 1971 
the Air National Guard will maintain an 
average strength of 87,878, of which 2,612 
will be non-prior-service personnel assigned 
to active duty training for at least 4 months 
under the provisions of the Reserve enlisted 
program. Of the total strength of 87,878, it 
is estimated that 62,700 will be non-prior- 
service personnel, 
Army Reserve 


For the support of the Army Reserve the 
budget includes requests totaling $475 mil- 
lion, During fiscal year 1971 the Army Re- 
serve will maintain an average strength of 
260,000, of which 22,868 will be non-prior- 
service personnel assigned to active duty 
training for at least 4 months under the pro- 
visions of the Reserve enlisted program. Of 
the total strength of 260,000, it is estimated 
that 239,700 will be non-prior-service person- 
nel. In addition to those individuals in a 
paid drill status the request includes funds 
for short active duty tours of 15 days for an 
additional 48,000 Army reservists. 

Naval Reserve 


The budget includes requests totaling $356 
million for the support of the Naval Reserve 
during fiscal year 1971. These funds will pro- 
vide for an average strength of 129,000, of 
which 700 will be assigned to active duty 
training for at least 4 months under the 
provisions of the Reserve enlisted pr > 
Of the total strength of 129,000, about 12,- 
400 will be non-prior-service personnel. 
Funds are also included in these requests 
for 3,350 paid training tours of 15 days for 
naval reservists not included in the paid 
drill program. 

Marine Corps Reserve 

For the support of the Marine Corps Re- 

serve, the budget for fiscal year 1971 includes 


$127 million. These funds will provide for an 
average strength of 47,715, of which 5,797 
will be assigned to active duty training for 
at least 4 months under the provisions of 
the Reserve enlisted program. Of the total 
planned strength of 47,715, about 41,800 will 
be nonprior service personnel. The total of 
$127 million also includes funds for 561 ac- 
tive duty training tours of 15 days for per- 
sonnel not engaged in the paid drill training 
program. 
Air Force Reserve 

The requests include $230 million for the 
support of the Air Force Reserve with an 
average strength of 47,921, of which 1,955 
will be assigned to active duty training for 
at least 4 months under the provisions of 
the Reserve enlisted program. The total of 
47,921 includes 34,500 nonprior service per- 
sonnel, These funds will also provide for 
2,600 15-day active duty for training tours for 
Air Force reservists who do not participate in 
the paid drill program. 


USE OF ACTIVE DUTY PERSONNEL FOR SUPPORT 
OF GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES 

The requests totaling $2,478 million for 
the support of the Guard and Reserve forces 
during fiscal year 1971, includes approxi- 
mately $204.1 million for the pay and allow- 
ances and other costs of 31,106 active duty 
military personnel engaged in supporting the 
Guard and Reserve programs, I will include 
in the record at this point a tabulation 
breaking down the number of personnel and 
their cost for each of the services. 

(The information follows: ) 


ACTIVE DUTY MILITARY PERSONNEL SUPPORTING GUARD 
AND RESERVE FORCES 


Number Cost 


$43, 901, 000 
110, 287,000 
30, 422, 000 
19, 468, 000 
204, 078, 000 


Marios Corps.. 
Air Force. 


31,106 


Senator ELLENDER. The need for over 31,- 
000 active duty military personnel for the 
support of the Guard and Reserve Forces 
is subject to question. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN THE SUPPORT 
OF GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES 

In, addition to the 31,000 active duty mili- 
tary personnel the budget requests include 
approximately $590 million for the compen- 
sation of benefits of 63,318 civilian employees 
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FUNDING HISTORY 
Senator ELLenrre. The request for $2,478 
million for the Guard and Reserve Forces for 
fiscal year 1971 is in line with the cost of 
these forces in previous fiscal years. For fis- 
cal year 1970 the cost was $2,523 million; 
for fiscal year 1969, $2,141 million; for fiscal 
1968, $2,203 million; and for fiscal 1967 the 
cost was $2,477 million. I will include in 
the record at this point a tabulation giving 
the cost of the Guard and Reserve Forces 
for fiscal years 1962 through 1970 and the 
estimate for fiscal year 1971. 
(The tabulation follows: ) 


Air Reserve forces 

Arm Force 
National National 
Guard Guard 


Marine 
Force 


that are also engaged in the support of the 
Guard and Reserve Forces. I will include in 
the record at this point a tabulation setting 
out the number and cost of these civilian 
employees by Services. 

(The information follows:) 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL SUPPORTING GUARD AND RESERVE 
FORCES 


End Cost dollar 
strength (thousands) 


33, 643 $302, 459 
2, 766 24,017 

89 665 
26, 820 262, 376 
63, 318 589, 517 


Marine Corp: 
Air Force.. 


Nonprior Service Personnel 


Senator ELLENDER. It will be noted that of 
the planned end-strength of 972,094 Reserve 
and Guard personnel engaged in the various 
paid drill programs, 720,760 are nonprior 
service personnel. These are individuals who 
have enlisted in one of the National Guard 
or Reserve Forces for a period of 6 years and 
who must under the provisions of the law 
perform an initial period of active duty for 
training of not less than 4 months, After 
their enlistment in one of the Guard or Re- 
serve Forces, these individuals are no longer 
subject to induction into the Armed Forces 
through the Selective Service System. Of 
course this has been a very popular pro- 
gram since the beginning of the war in 
Southeast Asia, as many young men would 
prefer to enlist in one of the Guard and 
Reserve Forces for a period of 6 years with 
@ certainty of only 4 to 6 months active 
duty. I will include in the record at this 
point section 511 (d) of title 10 of the United 
States Code which authorizes this program. 

(The information follows: ) 

“$511. Reserve components: terms 
. . . . . 

“(d) Under regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense, or the Secretary 
of the Treasury with respect to the Coast 
Guard when it is not operating as a service 
in the Navy, a non-prior-seryice person who 
is under twenty-six years of age, who is 
qualified for induction for active duty in 
an armed force, and who is not under orders 
to report for induction into an armed force 
under section 451-473 of title 50, appendix, 
may be enlisted in the Army National Guard 
or the Air National Guard, or as a Reserve 
for service in the Army Reserve, Naval Re- 
serve, Air Force Reserve, Marine Corps Re- 
serve, or Coast Guard Reserve, for a term 
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of six years. Each person enlisted under this 
subsection shall perform an initial period 
of active duty for training of not less than 
four months and shall, subject to section 
269(e) (4) of this title, serve the rest of his 
period of enlistment as a member of the 
Ready Reserve. As amended Sept. 3, 1963, 
Pub. L. 88-110, § 3, 77 Stat. 135.” 

Senator ELLENDER. During fiscal year 1971 
it is estimated that the National Guard and 
Reserve components will take in 97,750 new 
“6-months” trainees under the provision of 
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the Reserve enlistment program, I will in- 
clude in the record a tabulation giving the 
planned end strengths for fiscal year 1971, 
the nonprior service personnel strengths, 
and the number of new nonprior service 
enlistments planned for the National Guard 
and Reserve Components for fiscal year 
1971. 

HISTORY OF GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES 

STRENGTHS 

Senator ELLENDER. We have been maintain- 

ing a “paid status” Guard and Reserve Force 
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of approximately 1 million men since the end 
of fiscal year 1957. I will include in the record 
at this point a tabulation giving the total 
Guard and Reserve Forces personnel from 
June 30, 1947 through January 31, 1970. I 
will also include in the record at this point 
@ tabulation giving the number of Guard 
and Reserve Forces in “drill pay status” for 
the period from June 30, 1946 through De- 
cember 31, 1969. 
(The tabulations follow:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE RESERVE COMPONENT PERSONNEL IN PAID STATUS, JUNE 30, 1947, TO DATE 


Paid drill training 


Pay group 


June 30, 1960.. 1,078, 589 
June 30, 1961 1, 085, 665 


1 Formerly designated “3-6 Month Active Duty Training.” 
2 Number parean in no paid drills and 15-30 da 
fiscal year. Bu a 
to be revised at end of year when actual data are available, 


Drill 
pay status 
(A, B, ©) 


954, 066 
931,072 
936, 916 


paid active duty training during the 
get plan estimates listed for fiscal year 1970 as shown in fiscal year 1971 budget 


Undergoing 
attive Paid active 
duty 
trainin 
ly 2(D, 


training ! 


¢ on! Pay group 


June 30, 1962 

June 30, 1963. 
June 30, 1964. 
June 30, 1965. 
June 30, 1966_ 
June 30, 1967. 


2 Not available, 


ft tt peat tt pt pt pa 


Paid drill training 


Undergoing 
_ active duty Paid active 
Drill basi duty 
pay status trainin 
(A, B, C) only 2(0, 


Total 
(A, B, C, F) 


825,716 68, 896 


Source: Directorate for Information Operations, Office of Secretary of Defense. 


RESERVE COMPONENT PERSONNEL IN DRILL PAY STATUS BY COMPONENT, JUNE 30, 1946, TO DATE 


Army 


National 


Army 
uard 


eserve 


G R Reserve 


June 30, 1949. 

June 30, 1950... 
June 30, 1951___- 
June 30, 1952... 


. 31, 1 
June 30, 1957.._- 


116, 343 
120, 232 


1959... - 2 288, 393 
June 30, 1960... 931,072 276, 992 


1 inactive duty training for pay was not started until fiscal year 1949. 
3, 1949, 


2 Number as of July 


[Excludes personnel undergoing active duty basic training! 


Air Force 
Air 
National 
Guard 


Total, 
Depart- 
ment of 
Defense 


Marine 
Corps 
Reserve 


Air 
Force 


Dec. 31, 1960_. 944,074 


June 30, 1966._.. 
Dec. 31, 1966_... 
June 36, 1967_... 
Dec. 31, 1967. ..- 
June 30, 1968.... 909, 
Dec, 31, 1968... 
June 30, 1969... 
Dec. 31, 1969__-- 


RESERVE COMPONENTS—END STRENGTHS, NONPRIOR SERVICE STRENGTHS AND NONPRIOR SERVICE ENLISTMENTS FISCAL 
YEAR 1971 


End strength 
Nonprior service strength... 
Nonprior service enlistments 


260, 000 
239, 700 


USAR ANG USAFR Total 


87,110 
62, 700 
5, 730 


47,984 
34, 500 
5, 085 


972, 094 
41,760 720, 760 
7,200 97,750 


Note: Fiscal year 1971—End strength and nonprior service enlistments from fiscal year 1971 apportionment request; nonprior 
service strength is estimated, 


USE OF GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES 

Senator ELLENDER. It has always been my 
understanding that we maintain the large 
Guard and Reserve Forces to augment our 
Active Duty Forces when there was a need 
to do so, and the use of these forces prior to 
the buildup for the current conflict in 
Southeast Asia followed this basic concept. 


Korean conflict 


During the Korean conflict July 1, 1950, 
through July 26, 1953—-938,379 reservists and 
National Guard personnel were called to ac- 
tive duty, I will include in the record at this 
point a tabulation setting out the number 
of units and personnel of the various Reserve 
components involved in this callup. 


Air Force 
Army 
Marine 
Naval 
Reserve 


National 
Guard 


381, 026 119, 835 


Source: Directorate for Information Operations, Office of Secretary of Defense, Mar. 12, 1970. 


RESERVE MOBILIZATION 
KOREAN CONFLICT (JULY 1, 1950 TO JULY 26, 1953) 


Number of 
units 


21,457 
3969 
£42 


Number of 


Reserve component individuals 


Army National Guard 
Army Reserve.. 
Navy Reserve... 
U.S. Marine Corps 
Air National Guard 
Air Force Reserve 


Department of Defense total 


46, 413 
135, 874 


938,379 


1 Bulk of unit callups occurred during period soy 1950 to 
Te MOR however, selected units were mobilized throughout 

e period. 

2 Includes 8 infantry divisions, 3 regimental combat teams, and 
714 company-size units. 

3 Company-size units. 

t Squadrons, 

4 Entire organized Marine Corps Reserve used as individual 
augmentees. 

ë 13 fighter-bomber, 5 fighter-interceptor, and 2 tactical re- 
connaissance wings. 

7 20 troop carrier and 5 light bomb wings. 
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BERLIN CRISIS 


Senator ELLENDER. During the Berlin 
crisis—October 1, 1961, through August 31, 
1962—-147,849 reservists and National Guard 
personnel were called to active duty, I will 
include in the record at this point a tabula- 
tion setting out the number of units and 
personnel of the various Reserve components 
involved in this callup. 

(The tabulation follows: ) 


RESERVE MOBILIZATION 
BERLIN CRISIS (OCT. 1, 1961 TO AUG. 31, 1962) 


Number of 
individuals 


Number of 
Reserve component 


67, 424 
45, 830 


147, 849 


1 Includes 2 infantry divisions and 104 nondivisional units. 

2 Co/Det-size units, 

3 40 DD/DE surface and 18 air patrol ASW units augmented the 
active fleet. 

4 32 flying and other support units (squadrons). 

4 Air Force Reserve troop-carrier units. 
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Cuban crisis 


Senator ELLENDER. During the Cuban 
missile crisis in October and November of 
1962 eight troop carrier wings of the Air 
Force Reserve were called to active duty. 
These units included 14,025 Reservists. 


Vietnam war 


At the end of fiscal year 1965 our active 
military forces had a totals strength of 
2,635,142 which included the following: 
Army, 968,313; Navy, 671,009; Marine Corps, 
190,187; and Air Force, 823,633. 

During fiscal year 1966 we started in- 
creasing the strength of our Active Duty 
Forces to meet the requirements of the war 
in South Vietnam. At the end of fiscal year 
1968 these forces peaked-out at a total 
strength of 3,547,429—an increase of 912,287 
over the fiscal year end strength. The fiscal 
1968 end strength included the following: 
Army, 1,570,186; Navy, 765,232; Marine Corps, 
307,252; and Air Force 904,759. 

I will include in the record at this point 
a tabulation setting out the active duty end 
strengths for fiscal years 1964 through 1969 
and the estimates for fiscal years 1970 and 
1971. 

(The tabulation follows: ) 


ACTIVE DUTY FORCES—END STRENGTHS, FISCAL YEARS 1964-71 


1964 1966 


Army... 1, 119, 046 
Navy... 744, 469 
Marine Corps 261, 687 
Air Force. 855, 802 823, 6: 886, 350 


3, 091, 552 


972, 445 


Senator ELLENDER. During fiscal years 1966, 
1967, and 1968 we maintained Guard and 
Reserve Forces in “paid drill status” totaling 
about 900,000, so we had trained men avail- 
able in the Guard and Reserve Forces to 
augment the Active Forces. It should be re- 
membered that a large portion of these indi- 
viduals were nonprior service personnel who 
were not subject to the draft. Even though 


Fiscal year— 


1967 1970 1971 


(estimate) (estimate) 


1968 1969 


1,442,422 1,570,186 1,511,946 1,363,210 1,239, 582 
5 65, 232 5, 644 pong 


751, 394 s 775, 643, 840 
285, 269 307, 252 309, 771 294, 105 241, 185 
897, 426 904, 759 862, 062 , 62 783, 520 
3,376,511 3,547,429 3,459,423 3,160,647 2,908,127 


we were required to increase the strength 
of our Active Duty Forces by 912,287 men 
only 36,972 National Guard and Reserve per- 
sonnel were called to active duty. I will in- 
clude in the record at this point a tabulation 
setting out the units and personnel involved 
in the callups of January 26, 1968, and May 
13, 1968. 
(The tabulation follows:) 


VIETNAM WAR—RESERVE PERSONNEL ORDERED TO ACTIVE DUTY INVOLUNTARILY 


Reserve component 


Army National Guard 
Army Reserve.. 
Naval Reserve... 
Air National Guard 
Air Reserve 


Total involuntarily ordered 
to active duty 


Senator ELLENpER. As indicated in this 
tabulation the Guard and Reserve Forces 
were not used to provide the additional men 
required in the Active Forces for the conflict 
in Vietnam, except for the 36,972 men in- 
volved in the two limited callups. However, 
let us look at the draft calls during fiscal 
years 1966, 1967, and 1968. During fiscal year 
1965, the year prior to the build-up of the 
Active Forces, draft calls totaled 102,000. 
During fiscal year 1966 draft calls increased 
to 334,500; during fiscal year 1967 they 
totaled 288,900; and during fiscal year 1968 
they reached 343,300. The record is clear: The 
increase in the Active Duty Forces for the 
war in Vietnam was accomplished by in- 
creased draft calls and the normal desire to 
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Total 
ordered 
to active 
duty 


May 13, 
1968 
actual 
strength 


Total 
number 
of units 


12,234 


enlist during a period of high-draft calls in 
order to obtain the choice of service. 


ANNUAL STRENGTH AUTHORIZATIONS 


I am aware of the fact that the title III of 
the pending Department of Defense Procure- 
ment and Research Authorization bill (H.R. 
17123) provides for programed average 
strengths of not less than : 400,000 for the 
Army National Guard, 260,000 for the Army 
Reserve; 129,000 for the Naval Reserve, 47,- 
715 for the Marine Corps Reserve, 87,878 for 
the Air National Guard, and 57,921 for the 
Air Force Reserve. These are the strengths on 
which the budget for fiscal year 1971 is based 
However, I think the failure to use the Guard 
and Reserve Forces to meet the increased re- 
quirement for Active Duty Forces for the 
war in Southeast Asia imposes upon this 
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committee, the Congress, and the executive 
branch the responsibility to review the need 
for these large Guard and Reserve Forces to 
determine if we should continue to spend 
$2.5 billion annually for the support of these 
forces. 
NATIONAL GUARD STATE MISSIONS 

I want to make my position absolutely 
clear with respect to the need for an ade- 
quate National Guard to meet the require- 
ments of each of the States. I know of no 
other organization that could take over the 
various State missions performed by the Na- 
tional Guard, and I would be the last person 
in the world to propose any reductions that 
would reduce the Guard’s capability to per- 
form these varied State missions. During 
calendar year 1969 the National Guard was 
called on more than 150 times to respond to 
the urgent needs of the various States. These 
needs range from three men called upon dur- 
ing a blizzard at Pender, Nebr., in January 
of 1969 to over 5,000 men involved in relief 
and cleanup activities following Hurricane 
Camille in August and September of 1969. I 
will make this matter clear in my presenta- 
tion to the committee with respect to the 
bee billion requested for Guard and Reserve 

ces. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
announced change in policy with respect 
to future buildups of the active duty 
military forces does not answer all of 
the questions with respect to the need of 
$2.5 billion annually for the support of 
the National Guard and Reserve forces. 
Why do we need to assign over 31,000 
active duty military personnel at a cost of 
over $204 million to support these forces? 
Without the pressure of high draft calls 
can we obtain competent personnel to 
maintain the large strengths authorized 
by the Congress? Can these forces obtain 
the degree of readiness that is required 
for the “total force concept” that Secre- 
tary Laird envisions? Is it possible to 
reduce the strength of the National 
Guard forces without diminishing the 
capability of these forces to meet their 
important State missions? In these days 
of tight Defense budgets can we allocate 
$2.5 billion—and under the announced 
policy, the cost will be much more—to 
the support of these forces? These are 
questions that the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and Appropriations of the Congress, 
and the Congress as a whole are going 
to have to consider in depth in order to 
devise a National Guard and a Reserve 
force that meet the military and State 
requirements that we can afford to 
maintain. 


PROPOSED CEASE-FIRE IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON) and myself, I ask unanimous 
consent to place in the Recor the bi- 
partisan letter which we sent to Presi- 
dent Nixon on September 1, 1970, urg- 
ing him to offer at the Paris negotiations 
a comprehensive proposal for an inter- 
nationally supervised standstill, cease- 
fire in Vietnam. Nineteen Senators 
signed the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., September 1, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We are encouraged 
by your appointment of Ambassador David 
K. E. Bruce to lead the U.S. delegation at 
Paris, and believe that this presents a new 
opportunity to move forward the Vietnam 
peace negotiations. 

We wish to commend to your attention a 
course of action that has not yet been tried, 
but which we believe could move us toward 
a just and responsible peace. 

We believe the United States should take 
a new political initiative by offering at Paris 
a comprehensive proposal for an interna- 
tionally supervised standstill cease-fire 
throughout Vietnam. 

The cease-fire proposal should spell out 
details regarding: 

a) International peacekeeping machinery 
required to oversee the cease-fire, the pro- 
tection of minorities against terrorism and 
political reprisals, and the withdrawal of all 
outside military forces within a specified 
period following the effective date of the 
cease-fire; 

b) The conduct of prompt free elections 
supervised by a mixed electoral commission 
in which the Government of Vietnam, the 
National Liberation Front, and the broad 
middle spectrum of religious and political 
forces are fairly represented, with all sides 
agreeing to accept the results of the elec- 
tions; 

c) Safeguards to assure freedom of speech, 
assembly and the press to all the people of 
South Vietnam; 

d) Release of all prisoners of war and 
political prisoners by both sides; 

e) Economic and medical relief and assist- 
ance to bind the wounds of war and to pro- 
vide for social and economic reconstruction 
in South and North Vietnam. 

We believe that a proposal at this time 
for an overall cease-fire by all parties 
throughout Vietnam could present a new 
context for the Paris negotiations, give fresh 
and added meaning to our previous proposals, 
and create a new impetus for the other side 
to respond. 

Since all participants in the Paris talks, 
including Hanoi and the National Liberation 
Front, have proposed elections as the basis 
of a final solution, a chief point of conten- 
tion between the two sides is who shall con- 
duct these elections. Clearly, fair elections 
with all groups free to compete in the po- 
litical process cannot take place as long as 
the fighting continues, 

It therefore seems apparent that a cease- 
fire is necessary before a political solution 
can be achieved. Indeed, negotiating a cease- 
fire may be a more achievable goal, since it 
is a more limited one than negotiating a 
total political solution prior to cessation of 
fighting. At the same time, working out the 
on-the-ground arrangements for a cease-fire 
could lead to compromises on some of the 
more difficult political problems. 

While we are undertaking to turn the 
burden of the war over to the South Viet- 
namese, at the same time we should make 
this effort to achieve a cease-fire and an 
end to all the killing in South Vietnam, and 
not simply an end to American involvement 
in it. 

Because of its possibilities for moving to- 
werd a compromise solution, this proposal 
may gain the interest of the other side in 
at least pursuing private talks, and thus 
aid in breaking the impasse in the negotia- 
tions. In Vietnam it would gain support 
among the people by reassuring them that 
we are intent on achieving peace and a fair 
settlement. 

The cease-fire proposal would rally the sup- 
port of moral leadership throughout this 
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country and the world, and help to unify the 
vast majority of Americans who want to see 
the war ended in a way that assures the 
best chance for a durable peace. Thus it 
would serve to draw Americans together in 
@ common and constructive approach toward 
ending this tragic and divisive conflict. 

We believe that there is much to gain by 
making this proposal the next order of busi- 
ness at the Paris talks, and we hope you 
will give it your most serious consideration. 

Should you share our interest in consider- 
ing this proposal, we would be pleased to 
meet and discuss it with you further at your 
earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 

HENRY M. JACKSON, HUGH SCOTT, BIRCH 
BAYH, ALAN BIBLE, ROBERT J, DOLE, 
BARRY GOLDWATER, JacoB K. JAVITS, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, CHARLES 
H. PERCY, WINSTON PROUTY, JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, RICHARD 
S. SCHWEIKER, TED STEVENS, STUART 
SYMINGTON, RALPH YARBOROUGH, MIL- 
TON R. YOUNG. 


RETIREMENT OF REAR ADM. 
ODALE D. WATERS, JR. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Rear Adm. 
Odale D. Waters, Jr., who has served as 
Oceanographer of the Navy for the past 
5 years, announced recently his inten- 
tion to retire. Admiral Waters will be 
relieved as Oceanographer of the Navy 
on September 23 by Rear Adm. W. W. 
Behrens, Jr. 

Mr. President, Admiral Waters has 
served with great distinction as Ocean- 
ographer of the Navy. As one who has a 
deep interest in our national cceano- 
graphic program, both civil and military, 
I know of the many contributions he has 
made to the advancement of our national 
program. 

To a very large extent, Admiral Waters 
was personally responsible for the de- 
velopment of a unified and comprehen- 
sive oceanographic effort within the 
Navy. It was under Admiral Waters that 
the status of the Oceanographer of the 
Navy was augmented by establishment 
of an Office of the Oceanographer of the 
Navy, reporting directly to the Chief of 
Naval Operations and to the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

For 5 years, Admiral Waters has been 
responsible for the largest, most com- 
prehensive oceanologic program in the 
country. With the increased sophistica- 
tion of Naval operations, both on the 
surface and beneath the sea, the pro- 
grams of the Office of the Oceanogra- 
pher, including basic and applied re- 
search, ocean engineering and fleet sup- 
port, have assumed increasing impor- 
tance, and under the direction of Admi- 
ral Waters, these new challenges have 
been met with outstanding success. 

At the same time, Admiral Waters has 
recognized the importance of the devel- 
opment of a strong civil oceanographic 
program in this country. His coopera- 
tion with the administrators of civil 
oceanographic programs, with university 
and private industrial ocean programs, 
has won him the respect and admiration 
of the entire marine community in the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I salute Admiral Waters 
for a job well done, and I extend to him 
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my personal wishes for success in what- 
ever tasks he may undertake in the fu- 
ture. I also extend my congratulations 
and best wishes to his successor, Rear 
Admiral Behrens. 

I ask unanimous consent that the biog- 
raphies of Rear Admiral Waters and 
Rear Admiral Behrens be printed in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the biog- 
raphies were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Rear ApM. ODALE D. WATERS, JR., U.S. Navy 


Odale Dabney Waters, Jr., was born in 
Manassas, Virginia, on July 13, 1910, son of 
the late Mr. and Mrs, O. D. Waters. He at- 
tended the Swavely School and Strayer Busi- 
ness College, Washington, D.C., prior to 
entering the U.S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Maryland, on July 9, 1928. As a Midshipman 
he was a member of the Track Team, was 
Managing Editor of the “Lucky Bag,” and was 
Battalion Commander his First Class year. 
Graduating with distinction, ninth in the 
Class of 1932, he was commissioned Ensign 
on June 2, 1932, and subsequently advanced 
in rank to that of Rear Admiral, to date from 
October 1, 1960. 

After graduation from the Naval Academy 
in June 1932, he was assigned to the USS 
AUGUSTA (CA-31) in which he had junior 
officer duties in Gunnery and Fire Control 
while that cruiser was employed as Flagship 
of the Commander in Chief, Asiatic Fleet, 
during the period July 1932 until May 1936. 
He then returned to the United States, and 
in September 1936 joined the USS DOWNES 
(DD-375) as Torpedo Officer. Detached in 
June 1938, he was a student in Ordnance 
Engineering at the Naval Postgraduate 
School, Annapolis, until October 1940, after 
which he served for six months as Assistant 
Naval Attache at the American Embassy, 
London, England, also serving as Technical 
Observer in mine recovery operations. This 
resulted in his establishing the first U.S. Navy 
Mine Disposal School, after his return to the 
United States in 1941. In June of that year he 
became Officer-in-Charge of that school, and 
operated it for the training of personnel 
until January 1943, during the early period 
of the war. 

Admiral Waters is authorized to wear the 
Navy’s Explosive Ordnance Disposal Insignia 
badge for his qualifications in this field. 

Ordered next to the USS MEMPHIS (CL- 
13), he served aboard a year. From February 
1944 until October of that year he served as 
Fleet Gunnery Officer and Assistant Chief of 
Staff to Commander FOURTH Fleet, and for 
five months thereafter was Assistant Opera- 
tions Officer and War Plans Officer on the 
Staff of the Commander in Chief of US. 
Atlantic Fleet. He was awarded a Bronze Star 
Medal, “For meritorious service as Gunnery, 
Training, War Plans Officer and Assistant 
Chief of Staff to Commander Fourth Fleet 
from March 18 to November 15, 1944, and 
as Assistant Operations Officer and Officer-in- 
Charge of War Plans on the Staff of Com- 
mander in Chief, United States Atlantic Fleet, 
from November 15, 1944, to April 27, 1945... 
Commander Waters contributed materially 
to the success of the anti-submarine cam- 
paign in the South Atlantic by his persistent 
prosecutions of the training program of the 
FOURTH Fleet. After keen analysis and 
studies of past operations and of current and 
probable future situations, he prepared 
operational plans which contributed to the 
success of the Atlantic Fleet in the prosecu- 
tion of the war .. .” 

In June 1945 he assumed command of the 
USS LAFFEY (DD-724), and after the close 
of hostilities of World War IT In August 1945, 
remained in that command until October 
1946, participating in “Operation CROSS- 
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ROADS," the Atom Bomb Tests at Bikini in 
the Pacific during the summer of 1946. In 
November of that year he reported to the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Washington, 
D.C., for duty as Senior Technical Officer and 
Mine Development Project Officer, There he 
was also engaged in the design of atomic 
weapons. Detached in January 1950, he spent 
five months as a student at the Armed Forces 
Staff College, Norfolk, Virginia, completing 
the course in July 1950. 

He served as Ordnance and Gunnery Offi- 
cer on the Staff of Commander Operational 
Development Force, from July 1950 until 
May 1952, after which he commanded the 
USS GLYNN (APA-239) until July 1953, 
spending three months in Sub-Arctic waters. 
During the three years to follow he served on 
the Staff of the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Atlantic, concerned with Strategic Applica- 
tions and Policy. In September 1956 he as- 
sumed command of Destroyer Squadron 
TWO, which operated in the Middle East 
during the Suez Canal incident, as a unit 
of the Middle East Force. 

He assumed the duties of Commander, U.S. 
Naval Weapons Station (formerly U.S. Naval 
Mine Depot), Yorktown, Virginia, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1957. In July 1960 his selection for 
the rank of Rear Admiral was approved by 
the President of the United States, and in 
December of that year he reported as 
Commander Destroyer Flotilla ONE, From 
March 5, 1962 until February 1964 he served 
as Inspector General and Assistant Chief of 
the Bureau of Naval Weapons for Adminis- 
tration, Navy Department, then became 
Commander Naval Base, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. In May 1965 he was designated Ocean- 
ographer of the Navy, Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and Commander Naval 
Oceanographic Office, Suitland, Maryland. 

Recognizing the increasing importance of 
oceanography the Secretary of the Navy, 
seconded by the Chief of Naval Operations, 
took vigorous action in mid 1966 to establish 
a new structure of command which would 
serve to pull together the management of 
the entire Navy Oceanographic Program. An 
Office of the Oceanographer of the Navy was 
established in August 1966 under Rear Ad- 
miral Waters. As head of this Office, Admiral 
Waters reports directly to the Chief of Naval 
Operations for operational purposes and to 
the Secretary of the Navy for policy guidance. 
The Oceanographer has full responsibility 
for all the Navy's oceanographic programs 
including basic and applied research, Ocean 
Engineering and Fleet support. 

In addition to the Bronze Star Medal, 
Rear Admiral Waters has the American De- 
fense Service Medal with star; the American 
Campaign Medal; European-African-Middle 
Eastern Campaign Medal; Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign Medal; World War Il Victory 
Medal. As Oceanographer of the Navy, he 
was awarded in 1968 the highest honor the 
Public Relations Society of America can be- 
stow: a Silver Anvil for Institutional Pro- 
grams in the government or military cate- 
gory. In 1969, he received the Navy League’s 
Parsons Award which is awarded annually to 
a Navy or Marine Corps officer or enlisted 
man or civilian who has made the most out- 
standing contribution in any fleld of science 
which has furthered the development and 
progress of the Navy or Marine Corps. 

Rear Admiral Waters was married in 1936 
to Miss Lucile Elizabeth McGehee of Wash- 
ington, D.C. They have four daughters, 
Martha Lane (now Mrs. George Philipps), 
Carol Weir (now Mrs. Robert Waldron), Lu- 
cile Dabney and Ann Elizabeth. Rear Ad- 
miral Waters resides at 8620 W. Blvd. Drive, 
Waynewood, Alexandria, Virginia 22308. 
Rear ApM, WILLIAM W. BEHRENS, JR., U.S, 

Navy 

William Wohlsen Behrens, Jr., was born in 

Newport, Rhode Island, son of Mrs. W. W. 
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Behrens, Sr., and the late Rear Admiral 
Behrens, USN. Following graduation from 
Friends Select School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, and Rutherford Preparatory School 
in Long Beach, California, he entered the U.S. 
Naval Academy on Presidential Appointment 
in June 1940. He was graduated and com- 
missioned Ensign on June 9, 1943 (Class of 
1944), and in May 1967 was selected for Rear 
Admiral to date from August 1, 1968. 

After commissioning, he attended Sub- 
marine School, New London, Connecticut. In 
January 1944, he reported on board USS 
Sandlance for her first submarine war patrol, 
which resulted in an award of the Presi- 
dential Unit Citation for the sinking of sev- 
eral enemy ships including a Japanese 
cruiser. Because of Sandlance’s extensive 
depth charge damage during this patrol, he 
was shortly transferred to USS Picuda. While 
serving in this ship, he participated in the 
assaults on the Philippine Islands, Luzon 
operation, and the assault and occupation 
of Okinawa Gunto. For outstanding service 
while attached to Picuda, he was awarded 
the Silver Star Medal and the Bronze Star 
Medal with Combat “V”. The citations fol- 
low in part: 

Silver Star Medal “For conspicuous gallan- 
try and intrepidity, attached to the USS 
Picuda, during her third war patrol against 
enemy forces in the forward Pacific War 
Areas from July 23 to October 3, 1944. Skill- 
fully supervising and coordinating communi- 
cation throughout the ship, (he) rendered 
invaluable service to his commanding officer 
and contributed materially to the sinking of 
five enemy freighters and to the damaging 
of a 10,000-ton, Japanese transport .. .” 

Bronze Star Medal: “For heroic service 
while attached to the USS Picuda, during 
her fourth war patrol in Japanese-controlled 
waters in the East China Sea Area from 
October 27 to December 2, 1944. Demon- 
strating sound judgment and skill in the 
coordination of important tactical informa- 
tion, (he) rendered valuable service to his 
commanding officer in conducting attacks 
which resulted in the sinking of more than 
30,000 tons of enemy shipping and in the 
damaging of 10,000 additional tons...” 

He also has the Ribbons for and facsimiles 
of the Presidential Unit Citation awarded 
USS Sandlance and the Navy Unit Commen- 
dation awarded USS Picuda. 

After six World War II submarine patrols 
and service as Executive Officer of USS 
Picuda, he was in June 1946 transferred to 
USS Quillback, From September 1948 until 
March 1950 he served as Executive Officer of 
the early Guppy II submarine USS Clama- 
gore. After a tour as Anti-Submarine Warfare 
and Sonar Instructor at the Fleet Sonar 
School, Key West, Florida, he joined USS 
Odaz in August 1952 as Executive Officer. A 
year later, Lieutenant Behrens assumed com- 
mand of USS Balao; and from August 1954 
until August 1955 he commanded USS 
Harder, a new post-war fast attack subma- 
rine. 

As Head of the Engineering Department, 
US. Submarine School, New London, Con- 
necticut, he next organized and served as 
Director of the first Nuclear Power School in 
the Navy until March 1957, when he became 
Special Advisor on Submarine Matters to the 
Chief of Naval Reactors Branch, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, Washington, D.C. In Jan- 
uary 1958, he reported for fitting out duty 
aboard USS Skipjack, the fourth of the 
Navy’s new nuclear powered ships and the 
first of the high speed, whale-shaped attack 
submarines, He put into commission and as- 
sumed command of Skipjack on April 15, 
1959. In January 1961 he was awarded the 
Legion of Merit with citation as follows: 

“For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding service in 
1960 as Commanding Officer of the USS 
Skipjack (SS(N)585). Exercising sound 
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judgment, keen foresight, and forceful lead- 
ership, Commander Behrens contributed in 
large measure to the successful completion 
of a complex and highly important mission 
which was of great value to the United 
States.” 

He is entitled to the Ribbon for and a 
facsimile of the Navy Unit Commendation 
award USS Skipjack for outstanding serv- 
ices during the period May to June 1960. 

In December 1960, he was assigned to duty 
in connection with fitting out USS Ethan 
Alien (SSB(N)608), and assumed duty as 
Commanding Officer at her commissioning, 
August 9, 1961, Ethan Allen was the first of 
the new nuclear submarines designed from 
the keel up for the Polaris mission and she 
fired the live nuclear war head missile in 
Pacific Ocean tests. After Polaris patrols, 
Commander Behrens was a student at the 
National War College, Washington, D.C., from 
August 1963 to June 1964. He received the 
degree of Master of Arts in International 
Affairs from George Washington University. 
He next headed the NATO Nuclear Planning 
Section, Strategic Plans Division (OP-60), 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, In 
that capacity, for meritorious service from 
August 10, 1964 to January 21, 1966, he was 
awarded the Navy Commendation Medal. The 
citation states in part: 

“Captain Behrens exercised dynamic and 
highly imaginative leadership in guiding the 
responses of the U.S. Navy in the develop- 
ment of the many detailed planning studies 
conducted to identify naval responsibilities 
in the formation of NATO nuclear force re- 
quirements. Further, he had primary respon- 
sibility for coordinating all aspects of the 
Mixed-Manning Demonstration participated 
in by seven NATO nations aboard USS Claude 
V. Ricketts (DDG-—5). Repeatedly displaying 
outstanding diplomacy and tact in his co- 
ordination with representatives of the par- 
ticipating NATO governments, he contrib- 
uted markedly to this important interna- 
tional endeavor to which the U.S. Navy had 
direct commitments. By remaining sensitive 
to the national interest and the political 
requirements of his tasks, yet recognizing the 
military responsibilities of the Navy he con- 
sistently directed constructive efforts toward 
common goals .. .” 

He is also entitled to the Ribbon for, and a 
facsimile of, the Navy Unit Commendation 
awarded the USS Claude V. Ricketts. 

Assigned in January 1966 to the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, Washington, D.C., 
he was selected for assignment as a Member 
of the Policy Planning Council, Department 
of State. For this service, he was awarded the 
Joint Service Commendation Medal. On De- 
cember 1, 1967 he assumed command of the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet Amphibious Force Am- 
phibious Group One. He was awarded a Gold 
Star in leu of the Second Legion of Merit 
with Combat “V”, The citation follows in 
part: 

Gold Star in lieu of the Second Legion of 
Merit: “For exceptionally meritorious service 
from December 1967 to April 1968 as Com- 
mander Amphibious Force, U.S. Seventh 
Fleet. During this period of United States 
involvement in combat operations in support 
of the Republic of Vietnam, Rear Admiral 
Behrens was in command of all naval am- 
phibious operations in Southeast Asia. He 
astutely directed the planning and organi- 
zation of five successful amphibious assault 
landings, continually utilizing the Navy and 
Marine Forces under his command to opti- 
mum advantage. Under his able direction, 
the longest amphibious operation of the 
Vietnam conflict was successfully completed 
during the critical periods of the northeast 
monsoon and the enemy TET offensive. The 
success of amphibious landings and the suc- 
cessful resupply of forces ashore were due 
largely to Rear Admiral Behrens’ astute 
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planning, ingenuity, and leadership qual- 
ities. The accomplishment of the myriad of 
tasks under the stress of constant enemy 
attack and extremely difficult operating con- 
ditions demonstrated his great dedication 
and assiduous attention to duty .. .” 

For combat operations on January 12, 1969 
to February 14, 1969 during the largest am- 
phibious operation of the Vietnam conflict, 
during which Rear Admiral Behrens was in 
direct command, he was awarded the Bronze 
Star Medal (First Oak Leaf Cluster) by the 
famous American Division, U.S. Army. 

Upon detachment as Commander Amphi- 
bious Force, U.S. Seventh Fleet on July 1, 
1969, Rear Admiral Behrens was awarded a 
Gold Star in lieu of the Third Legion of 
Merit with Combat “V”, for his exceptionally 
meritorious service in directing amphibious 
operations in Southeast Asia during the 
period January through July 1969. In July 
1969, he assumed the position as Director, 
Politico-Military Policy Division (OP-61), 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy 
Department. 

In addition to the Silver Star Medal, Legion 
of Merit with two Gold Stars and Combat 
“y”, Bronze Star Medal with “V” and first 
Oak Leaf Cluster, Combat Action Ribbon, 
Joint Service Commendation Medal, the Navy 
Commendation Medal, Presidential Unit Ci- 
tation Ribbon, the Navy Unit Commendation 
Ribbon with two stars, the Meritorious Unit 
Commendation with two stars, Rear Admiral 
Behrens has the American Defense Service 
Medal with star, Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal with one silver and four bronze stars 
(mine engagements), American Campaign 
Medal, World War II Victory Medal, National 
Defense Service Medal with bronze star, the 
Vietnam Service Medal with three stars, 
Philippine Liberation Ribbon, the Submarine 
Combat Insignia and the Polaris Patrol In- 
signia. He also has the National Order of 
Vietnam and the Vietnam Gallantry Cross 
with Palm. 

He is married to the former Betty Ann 
Taylor of Tampa, Florida, and they have four 
children, Elizabeth Hunt Behrens, William 
W. Behrens, ITI, Charles Conrad Behrens, and 
Susan Taylor Behrens. 


CULEBRA BOMBING MUST STOP 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that certain 
remarks I intended to place in the 
Recorp last week be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that an 
article bearing on this subject, written 
by Mr. Carleton Kent, and published in 
the Chicago Sun-Times of September 3, 
1970, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STOP CULEBRA BOMBING 
(Statement by Senator RALPH TYLER SMITH 
of Illinois) 

I wish to state briefly, but very strongly, 
my views on the bombing by the United 
States Navy of the Caribbean Island of 
Culebra. This tiny island is the home of some 
700 United States citizens. It is also the tar- 
get for World War II bombing and target 
practice by our naval forces. Reports from 
too many independent sources to be unreli- 
able prove that this bombing is both danger- 
ous and unnecessary—dangerous to the 
physical health and commercial well-being 
of the inhabitants and unnecessary to the 
requirements of a modern navy in the nu- 
clear age. 

As a United States Navy veteran myself, 
and as one who commanded a gunboat dur- 
ing World War II, I am well aware of the 
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need to keep both ships and crew in fighting 
readiness, but it is neither necessary nor 
desirable to practice with outmoded weapons 
on United States citizens to keep in battle 
trim, 

Mr. President, I believe in calling a spade 
a spade: The Navy’s continued insistance on 
using Culebra as a target for bombs and 
shells in the face of the rafts of clear and 
convincing evidence that it is dangerous and 
unnecessary is not only an affront to reason: 
It is a total disregard for the welfare of hun- 
dreds of American citizens whose home this 
island has always been. 

This stupid policy must cease. 

PUERTO Rico GETS SMITH'S AID PROTESTING 
Navy TARGET AREA 
(By Carleton Kent) 

WasHINGTON.—Sen, Ralph T. Smith (R- 
IN.) called on the Navy Wednesday to stop 
its “stupid policy” of using the tiny Puerto 
Rican island of Culebra as a bombing and 
shelling target. 

“As a U.S. Navy veteran myself, and as one 
who commanded a gunboat during World 
War II, I am well aware of the need to keep 
both ships and crew in fighting readiness, 
but it is neither necessary nor desirable to 
practice with outmoded weapons on United 
States citizens to keep in battle trim,” Smith 
said. 

“I believe in calling a spade a spade: The 
navy’s continued insistance on using Culebra 
as a target for bombs and shells in the face 
of the rafts of clear and convincing evidence 
that it is dangerous and unnecessary is not 
only an affront to reason. 

“It is a total disregard for the welfare of 
hundreds of American citizens whose home 
this island has always been. This stupid pol- 
icy must cease.” 


MAYOR PRAISES SMITH 


Smith drew prompt praise from Mayor 
Ramon Feliciano, whose constituency is 726 


inhabitants of the 7-by-2-mile island, and 
from two young Washington lawyers who are 
representing the Culebran municipality on a 
no-fee, for-the-good-of-the-public basis. 

“The Culebrans, as Puerto Ricans are 
American citizens without a vote in Con- 
gress, and they must depend on the courage 
and political disinterestedness of men like 
Sen. Smith to represent their legitimate as- 
pirations,” Feliciano said. 

Attorney Thomas C. Jones, Jr., whose 
parents live in Geneva, Ill., told a press con- 
ference that Smith's statement was the 
strongest of more than 30 made on behalf of 
the Culebrans by senators, 

Jones and Richard Copaken have been 
representing Feliciano since May. They are 
from former Sec. of State Dean Acheson’s 
law firm of Covington & Burling. 


DEVELOPMENT RUMOR DENIED 


Feliciano said he came to Washington to 
consult with friendly senators; to recruit 
others to his cause of persuading the Navy 
to abandon the island; and to assure Navy 
Officials there was no truth to the rumor, 
which he said came from Navy personnel, 
that speculators wishing to develop the 
island’s open spaces as a resort were behind 
the Culebran protests. 

He said that although Navy Sec. John 
H. Chafee refused to meet with him, Assist- 
ant Navy Sec. Frank Sanders and Joseph 
A. Grimes, Jr. of Chafee’s office had con- 
ferred with him earlier Wednesday and had 
assured him “no high Navy official believes 
there is any substance to any allegation to 
the effect that land speculators are behind 
the protests of the Culebrans.” 

Asked if he approved of a new recom- 
mendation by an adviser to Goy. Luis A. 
Ferre of Puerto Rico that the Navy phase 
out its target operations on Culebra in 
five years, Feliciano said, “No, that’s too 
long. One or two years...” 
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MAYOR ISN’T OPTIMISTIC 

Asked if he thought the Navy would yield 
and leave the island, he said slowly: “I 
think the Navy will fight up to the end.” 

But Jones and Copaken thought there 
was promise in a move by Sen. Henry M. 
Jackson (D-Wash.) of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee to see if some com- 
promise was acceptable to the Navy De- 
partment. 

Feliciano denied there was substance to 
recent Navy charges that Culebrans have 
around the municipal pier. 

“I haven't seen one Culebran doing that,” 
he said. “I don’t believe it. Maybe once in 
a while a fisherman uses a piece of Navy 
iron for an anchor on his boat ... maybe 
people outside . . . maybe Navy people...” 


MIGRANT FARMWORKER CHILDREN 
AND THE DRUG “RITALIN” 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, an ar- 
ticle published in the Miami Herald of 
August 7, 1970, calls public attention to 
the proposal of a Broward County, Fla., 
doctor to use the controversial drug Rita- 
lin on migrant children. 

In view of the unknown qualities of 
this drug, it is particularly disturbing 
to learn that it is the children of mi- 
grant and seasonal farmworkers who are 
the recommended guinea pigs upon 
whom the drug will be used. The full im- 
plications of the needs and use of the 
drug are set forth in the Florida newspa- 
per article, and in a feature story and 
editorial in the Washington Post, which 
I would also like to bring to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Especially disturbing is that certain 
preconditions for the use of this drug 
cannot possibly be met when experiment- 
ing with the migrant farmworker popu- 
lation. Proper administration to children 
requires careful and accurate diagnosis 
of possible behavioral disorders. In view 
of the desperate lack of funds for funda- 
mental preventive health care for farm- 
workers, it is difficult to imagine where 
sufficient funds for adequate, thorough or 
correct diagnosis will come, and even if 
funds are available, serious question of 
health care priorities is voiced. Addition- 
ally, the drugs should be administered 
under careful control and in the presence 
and guidance of a physician. Yet, by defi- 
nition, the migrant is mobile, and often 
lives in remote locations, thus eliminat- 
ing the reasonable possibility of sus- 
tained continuous medical treatment. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor I have today called upon 
the various Federal Government units 
that administer migrant programs, and 
whose funds are proposed to be used, 
to respond to the following inquiries. 

Are federally funded programs in- 
volved in the use of behavior modifica- 
tion drugs such a Ritalin, and if so, is the 
use of these drugs fully approved by your 
unit? 

What assurance do you have that these 
drugs are necessary for migrant chil- 
dren? 

What guarantees do you have that 
these drugs will not do any physical or 
mental harm to any of these children? 

And finally, in view of the mobility, 
impoverishment and history of exploita- 
tion of so many migrant and seasonal 
farmworkers, and the possibility that 
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parents have only limited opportunities 
or channels to protest the use of these 
drugs, what protections for the individ- 
ual rights of the parents and children in- 
volved has your unit recommended? 

Let me emphasize that I am not inter- 
ested in blindly standing in the way of 
medical progress. But let us not use the 
kids of the Nation’s most powerless per- 
sons as guinea pigs in the name of prog- 
ress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Miami Herald article, a 
Washington Post editorial of July 3, 1970, 
and a Washington Post feature article by 
Robert Maynard, published August 23, 
1970, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Miami Herald, Aug. 7, 1970] 


MIGRANT Tor DRUG EXPERIMENT PROPOSED BY 
BROWARD 


(By Louise Montgomery) 

Fort LAUDERDALE.—Public health officials 
in Broward county are considering an experi- 
mental study using a controversial drug to 
control the behavior of a group of 3- and 4- 
year-old children of farm laborers. 

The study, which must be approved by the 
State Board of Health, would employ ritalin, 
a drug described by its manufacturer as “a 
mild stimulant and anti-depressant, which 
brightens mood and improves performance.” 

The subjects of the experiment would be 
chosen at random from among 900 farm labor 
children referred by a federal aid program to 
the Broward County Health Department's 
Migrant Clinic in Pompano Beach for treat- 
ment of behavior disorders. 

The study was proposed by Dr. Sonja 8. 
Harrold-Lessne, a private physician who op- 
erates a baby clinic for the Health Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Paul Hughes, Health Department di- 
rector, said Ritalin “looks like a magic drug,” 
to many pediatricians. He said it is “useful 
with children who are unmanageable and 
can’t concentrate.” 

Dr. Hughes said Dr. Harrold-Lessne sub- 
mitted the proposal for his review about two 
months ago and asked him to submit it to 
the State Board of Health for approval. 

The use of Ritalin and similar drugs has 
aroused a furor that reached the halls of 
Congress, with some opponents arguing that 
it is an improper and dangerous practice to 
introduce children to drugs. 

Rep. Cornelius E. Gallagher (D., N.J.) or- 
dered an investigation of Ritalin use in Oma- 
ha, Neb., schools and charged that drugs 
were being used to “deaden” energy of hyper- 
active children instead of converting it to 
creative channels. 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
also is investigating use of Ritalin and other 
“behavior modification” drugs. Gallagher 
said the drugs are classed by the government 
as “dangerous substances.” 

Dr. Harrold-Lessne proposed using the drug 
on Broward migrant children to determine 
its long-range effects on behavior, learning 
abilities and school adjustment. The study 
would involve giving Ritalin to about 100 
children for one year, with follow-up studies 
for four more years. 

For the experiment, Dr. Harrold-Lessne 
proposed defining “behavior disorder” as “any 
disorder of behavior that the teacher or par- 
ent deems dangerous to the child’s own well- 
being as well as to that of his classmates; 
disruptive to normal routine; lethargic or 
dull to the extent that the child seems un- 
able to participate in classroom activities.” 

A control group will be set up during the 
study. 
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Each child given the drug will be paired 
with another child of the same sex, age, 
ethnic group and intelligence range who will 
be given a placebo or sugar pill. 

Dr. Harrold-Lessne said Dr. Hughes was 
“very interested” in the proposal, but he 
would have to go through the state and re- 
gional U.S. public health service offices in 
Atlanta “to make sure we weren’t encroach- 
ing on anyone’s rights.” 

However, she said she is trying to get pri- 
vate financing through a foundation for 
the experiment because the project got “all 
wrapped up in bureaucratic nonsense.” 

“This project has to be done,” she said, 
“whether I do it or someone else does it.” 

Dr. Harrold-Lessne said she anticipates no 
trouble getting some sort of a grant for the 
project, and she is talking with a local firm, 
Educational Associates Inc., about having 
them administer the program. 

Dr. Jesse Arnold, director of the Maternity 
and Infant Care project administered by the 
Health Department, is listed in the pro- 
posal as the medical coordinator. He said he 
acted as a consultant to Dr. Harrold-Lessne 
and had not discussed the project with her 
in about a month. 

Dr. Arnold said Ritalin has been given by 
pediatricians “just like aspirin for a head- 
ache if we saw a kid who needed it to settle 
down.” 

Although Dr. Harrold-Lessne objected to 
Ritalin’s being called a “mind-expanding” 
drug, another local doctor said that that is 
an appropriate term for it as it helps one 
part of the brain to expand and concen- 
trate. 

The doctor, who asked that his name not 
be published, questioned the advisability of 
administering the drug to groups of children, 
particularly since full control over migrant 
children would be impossible. He also said 
the drug sometimes produces results oppo- 
site those anticipated. 

Dr. Harrold-Lessne maintains that the 
benefits of Ritalin are well known, although 
in her proposal she said no long-term studies 
on the effect of the drug have been under- 
taken. 

The manufacturer of Ritalin, Ciba Phar- 
maceutical Co., warns in a descriptive leaflet 
of several possible side effects. 

“Nervousness and insomnia are the most 
common .. .” 

Other side effects may include, the leaflet 
says: Nausea, dizziness, palpitation, head- 
ache, drowsiness and skin rash. 

“Overt psychotic behavior and psychic de- 
pendence in emotionally unstable persons 
have occurred rarely,” it adds. 

Precautions suggested by the manufac- 
turer say patients with “an element of agi- 
tation” may react adversely. 

Dr. Harrold-Lessne proposed giving the 
medication to the children in steadily in- 
creasing doses “until therapeutic effect, 
maximum dosage or adverse reactions are 
seen. 

“A child will be withdrawn from the study 
only if serious adverse effects are noted,” she 
said. 


{From the Washington Post, July 3, 1970] 
DRUGS AND CHILDREN 


Reporter Robert C. Maynard’s recent ac- 
count in this newspaper of the administra- 
tion of “behavior modification” drugs to sup- 
posedly overactive and unmanageable chil- 
dren in the Omaha, Nebraska, public schools 
raised some nightmare visions. Somewhere 
between 3000 and 6000 elementary children 
in Omaha, Mr. Maynard reported, “were walk- 
ing around with potentially dangerous drugs 
in their pockets and lunch pails.” And he 
quoted a retiring assistant superintendent of 
the school system as saying. “They were 
trading pills on the school grounds. One kid 
would say, ‘Here, you try my yellow one and 
TIl try your pink one.’” 
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The pills inovlved are amphetamine-type 
drugs—those most widely used are patented 
drugs called Ritalin and Dexedrine—which 
are known to act as stimulants when taken 
by adults but which, paradoxically, have a 
quite contrary, tranquilizing effect when 
taken by children. Competent, careful medi- 
cal researchers have found these drugs to be 
extremely effective in treating children af- 
flicted with hyperactivity growing out of 
some physiological defect in the inhibitory 
portion of the brain. This defect makes a 
child restless, incapable of any sustained at- 
tention—and intolerably disruptive to class- 
mates. Dexedrine, which has been used suc- 
cessfully since the 1930s for children suf- 
fering from this physical disorder, and Rita- 
lin, a more recent and less tested substance, 
have helped such children to enlarge their 
attention span and to develop motivation for 
study. They have operated, in short, as psy- 
chic energizers, giving troubled children a 
start which, after a year or two of this medi- 
cation enables them often to go forward quite 
normally on their own. 

These drugs are by no means without side 
effects however; and their effects are by no 
means fully known. While it is oelieved that 
they have no addictive consequences iur 
children, it is not certsin that they may 
not lead to some sort of psychic dependence 
which in turn could lead to a resort to more 
dangerous drugs as a solution of life’s prob- 
lems. In any case, proper administration of 
any drugs depends in the first instance upon 
correct, careful diagnosis. There are many 
overly active children whose difficulties grow 
out of environmental rather than physical 
handicaps or out of boredom when the 
school curriculum has no relevance to their 
life experience. Far too frequently behavior 
problems in children are the fault of in- 
competent or indifferent teachers; and far 
too frequently such teachers try to discard 
children by designating them as unteach- 
able and relegating them to a basic track or 
to a drug that quenches their curiosity and 
calms their restlessness. 

A second imperative condition for the ad- 
ministration of drugs is that they should be 
dispensed only by a competent physician and 
consumed in his presence or under some 
other careful control. The idea of letting 
children have pills in quantity so that they 
can swap with one another or overdose 
themselves in hair-raising. The “behavior 
modification” drugs undoubtedly have uses. 
But evidently they are also subject to dan- 
gerous abuse, The medical profession ought 
to act to keep them under stringent control. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 23, 1970] 
Can DruGs HELP A “WILD” CHILD? 
(By Robert C. Maynard) 

Of 30 children in any American grade 
school classroom, the statistics say, as many 
as three may be “hyperactive,” a word that 
can describe a whirlwind of a child. 

In the language of that world where medi- 
cine meets education, such children—no few- 
er than 1.7 million and probably no more 
than 3 million—have minimal brain dys- 
function, functional behavior problems, 
learning disorders or behavior disorders, 
Sometimes they are called neurologically 
handicapped. 

They are the focus of considerable national 
attention now because of the approach to 
their problem that is most common today. 
Their behavior is “modified” by the use of 
stimulant medications that have themselves 
been the source of controversy over drug 
abuse. 

“Speed kills,” the television and magazine 
advertisements warn. Sustained adult usage 
of “speed”—amphetamines—can lead to de- 
pendency, and dependency may lead to a 
state known as “freaking out on speed,” a 
hordendous trauma. (This condition, how- 
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ever, has not been found in children under 
treatment; the dosage is very small.) 

Billions of amphetamine pills, also known 
as “uppers,” are sold illicitly each year. Will- 
ing to throw out the baby with the bath 
water, several medical authorities have urged 
Co to make amphetamines illegal if 
they cannot be better controlled. 


THE OMAHA PROGRAM 


Among the physicians alarmed at that 
suggestion are those scores of doctors, prin- 
cipally in the specialties of pediatrics, child 
psychiatry and pediatric neurology, who be- 
lieve—and present evidence—that ampheta- 
mines are a safe and effective treatment for 
learning and behavior disorders in children 
below the age of puberty. 

Taking place in private physicians’ offices 
and medical clinics, this form of treatment 
received little attention until a community 
controversy in Omaha brought it into the 
national spotlight. The Omaha program was 
described in the Washington Post of June 29. 

Omaha physicians and school officials esti- 
mated the number of children involved in 
drug therapy there at 3,000 to 6,000 in the 
city public school population of 62,000. The 
same Omaha spokesmen have since with- 
drawn that estimate, explaining that the 
number was intended to indicate a poten- 
tial—the number of children with behavior 
problems—and not the actual number of 
children on behavior drugs in Omaha. 

The Omaha program has provoked na- 
tlonwide controversy. Rep. Cornelius Gallagh- 
er (D-N.J.), appalled at the idea of “mod- 
ifying” children’s behavior, has scheduled 
hearings next month, but respected physi- 
cians have also spoken up, many of them 
insisting that the use of amphetamines is 
such a tried and true method of handling 
these problems in children that they are 
surprised at all the fuss. 

“There’s nothing new about it,” said Dr. 
C. Keith Conners of Massachusetts General 
Hospital. “It was discovered by Dr. Charles 
Bradley in East Providence, R.I., back in 
1937. Since the 1950s, there has been a great 
deal of research going on in this field.” 


AIMED AT OBESITY 


Dr. Bradley was looking for a way to cut 
down the weight of disturbed children. He 
hit upon a method, amphetamines, that 
was not to become a popular means of 
weight-reducing for another generation. 

More important than weight, however, Dr. 
Bradley observed that the children on am- 
phetamines were calmer. He documented 
what was later to become known as the 
“paradoxical effect.” A drug that stimulates 
adults seems to do the reverse in children. 

Dr. Barbara Fish, a child psychiatrist and 
an associate professor at the New York Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, is among those 
who doubt there is a “paradoxical effect.” 
In fact, Dr. Fish said, “the child is being 
stimulated, too. He is just being stimulated 
in a different way. The portion of his brain 
that controls his inhibitory functions is be- 
ing stimulated. Instead of running around 
the classroom, he sits down. Instead of his 
attention wandering every which way, he 
concentrates on what is before him.” 

Although she has been observing chil- 
dren under treatment with amphetamines 
for nearly 20 years, Dr. Fish feels that she 
still does not know as much as she would 
like to about how amphetamines and other 
drugs function in the brain. 

Dr. Daniel X. Freedmann, the noted Uni- 
versity of Chicago psychiatrist, is another of 
those authorities in the growing field of 
psychopharmacology who feel that much 
remains to be known about mind-affecting 
drugs in children. After serving recently 
on a National Academy of Sciences panel of 
experts passing on the effectiveness of such 
drugs in children, Dr. Freedman said he 
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felt that at least three years and possibly 
five years may pass before anyone can say 
for certain just how useful such drugs are, 
and for whom. 

“The problem,” he said, “is that we don't 
know what the diagnostic population really 
is—don’t know how to predict which chil- 
dren will really benefit from these drugs 
and which will not.” 


A MEDICAL CONTROVERSY 


Whether there is an organic illness called 
“minimal brain dysfunction” or whether the 
majority of hyperactive children are emo- 
tionally distressed is still a matter of con- 
troversy between neurologically oriented 
physicians and psychiatrically oriented phy- 
sicians. 

Dr. J. Gordon Millichap, a Chicago neu- 
rologist who teaches pediatric neurology at 
the Northwestern University School of Medi- 
cine, says that “emotional problems are: sec- 
ondary; they are a rarity.” He finds neu- 
rological disorders in a majority of the 20 
new cases of hyperactivity he sees each week. 
He also finds that a majority respond to drug 
treatment. 

Dr. Millichap, like many other physicians 
treating children with drugs, prefers Rita- 
lin—methylphenidate hydrochloride—pro- 
duced by the CIBA Pharmaceutical Co. Dexi- 
drene, generically known as dextroampheta- 
mine, marketed by Smith Kline & French, is 
also popular. 

Dr. Millichap’s belief that the problems of 
the hyperactive child are basically organic is 
not shared by many child psychiatrists. 
Bellevue’s Dr, Fish said: “There are too many 
doctors who believe that all you have to do 
is pop a pill into a kid. It makes the child 
feel better and function better, but it is just 
a tool that may buy you time while you work 
with the child.” 

The disagreements do not end with the 
cause of the problem; there are differences 
about what kind of problems yield to solu- 
tions with the aid of drugs. 

Dr. Sidney Adler of Anaheim, Calif., is a 
pediatrician who specializes in the problems 
of children with learning disorders. He is 
treating 2,000 children—‘“from kindergarten 
to college,” he said—with behavior modifica- 
tion drugs. 

“We are flying by the seat of our pants,” 
Dr. Adler said in a transcontinental tele- 
phone conversation. “There is a lot we don’t 
know. We gain experience as we go along.” 

Among Dr. Adler’s discoveries over the past 
15 years is that behavior problems and learn- 
ing problems are so linked that drugs can be 
employed effectively against what he de- 
scribes as the “learning lag.” Children with 
grade averages of C and D have been “pulled 
up to B and sometimes even A" after a period 
on one drug or another prescribed by Dr. 
Adler. 

“This is an educational problem that has 
been dumped into the lap of medicine,” Dr, 
Adler said. “These kids with behavior or 
learning problems are failures. As you know, 
failure only breeds more failure and frus- 
tration. That’s why a lot of these kids who 
have these problems and don’t get treated 
wind up getting into trouble later.” 

BEGAN WITH SCHOOL 

Mrs. Robert O’Betz of Torrance, Calif., is 
the mother of a 15-year-old son with a be- 
havior problem who was treated successfully. 
“We didn't know there was anything wrong 
until he got to school,” Mrs. O'Betz said. 

“He was a lovely child and we enjoyed 
him, but when he got to school, he couldn’t 
handle it. He became frustrated at first, and 
soon actually nasty.” 

The O'Betzes, like thousands of other par- 
ents, had to face the difficult question of 
whether to give their son drugs. 

“Many parents worry,” said Dr. Fish, “ ‘Is 
this going to make my child a drug addict?’ 
I have rarely heard of these drugs doing 
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that, because they don’t make children feel 
the same reaction of being high that adults 
ean feel. Actually, amphetamines in these 
dosages for children are really very mild 
drugs.” 

Mrs, O’Betz, for all of her misgivings about 
drugs, is pleased with the result. Not all par- 
ents are. “It was like giving our child water,” 
a Toronto father said. “The drugs didn't do 
a thing.” 

Some doctors have the same experience 
with most of their child patients. “Drugs,” 
said Dr. Bruce D. Freeman of the University 
of British Columbia at Vancouver, “have only 
been helpful to me 10 per cent of the time.” 

Dr. Freeman believes in exhaustive investi- 
gation. He is likely to drop into the class- 
room of a new patient “just to see what goes 
on in the child’s world.” He also makes the 
home visits, almost unheard of in psychiatry, 
for the same purpose, to see the child in his 
natural setting. 

Dr. Freeman feels that drugs are most help- 
ful in the hands of those physicians who be- 
lieve in them. 

“The placebo effect is well known in med- 
icine,” he said. “I think the charisma of the 
man using any technique is going to influ- 
ence the outcome.” 

This wide variance of opinion and experi- 
ence is one of the reasons that Dr. Daniel X. 
Freedman and his National Academy of Sci- 
ences panel would only go as far as to agree 
to label such drugs as Ritalin and Dexidrene 
“probably effective” for child treatment. 

“There is something there,” Dr. Freedman 
said, “but it’s hard to tell yet just what it is. 
It is clear the drugs help some children, but 
which children, which class of children, 
which kinds of problems—all of that remains 
to be known.” 

Mrs. O'Betz, the mother of the hyperactive 
boy, said: “Many, many parents don’t want 
their children on drugs, but we have no 
choice. I sometimes feel that the schools are 
pushing the kids too hard to conform to a 
norm.” 

Her concern is shared by so many parents 
that associations for children with learning 
disorders and behavior problems have sprung 
up in 32 states. Mrs. O’Betz is an official of 
the California Association for Neurologically 
Handicapped Children, which sends out hun- 
dreds of pieces of literature a week, including 
descriptions of drug-free management of hy- 
perkinesis. 

But sometimes drugs are the only solution 
parents see. To illustrate the point, Mrs. 
O'Betz tells the story of a neighbor boy, 
Tommy: 

“He’s a very good Little League pitcher— 
when he isn’t clowning. But sometimes in 
the game he will hide the ball under his 
shirt and do all kinds of embarrassing antics. 
After Tommy got pills and calmed down, he 
did fine.” 

That dramatic effect has been described 
by other parents, such as the wife of a Wash- 
ington physician who feels that problem 
children should be identified sooner so they 
can benefit from the peace that drugs bring. 

“It was fantastic to see in our daughter,” 
she said. “Within 15 minutes you could see 
the change. She was at peace.” 

She reported, as many parents have, that 
her daughter had trouble sleeping at night. 
Among the side effects of stimulant drugs 
are sleeplessness, loss of appetite (which is 
why people use amphetamines to reduce their 
weight) and agitation. 

A DWINDLING EFFECT 

Dr. Millichap said he is greatly concerned 
that the public concern over addiction—he 
feels it is groundiess—might lead to curtail- 
ment of the research in hyperactivity. But 
he has noticed that the drug’s effectiveness 
as a learning and behavioral aid diminishes 
over time, making it necessary to increase the 


dosage from as little as 10 milligrams to as 
much as 60 milligrams a day. 
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Of a score of physicians and other author- 
ities who discussed the drug treatment with 
a reporter, Drs. Adler and Fish, whose prac- 
tices are research and clinical, have been 
able to keep children on the drugs for the 
longest periods—six years in some cases. They 
are convinced that there are no long-range 
effects to be concerned about. 

Dr. Conners of Massachusetts General said 
he has gone back over some of Dr. Brad- 
ley’s patients who are now in their 30s and 
40s. “We found nothing alarming or unusual 
about them” Dr. Conners reported. “They 
had no greater addiction or alcoholism prob- 
lems than would be found in the general 
population.” 

Despite those scientific reassurances, wary 
eyes from Capitol Hill are looking at “be- 
havior modification.” In addition to Rep. 
Gallagher's alarm, there is a warning from 
a staff member of a Senate subcommittee 
that has been monitoring the drug industry 
since the Kefauver hearings in 1962. 

“I remember several years ago,” he said, 
“when the question arose of labeling amphet- 
amines as useful in treating obesity. We in- 
vited the American Medical Association up 
here and asked them to assure us that this 
was a wise indicated use of these drugs. They 
assured us it was. 

“So we went along with the drug com- 
panies and the ‘fat doctors.’ Need I tell you 
that now our mental institutions are filled 
with women suffering from self-induced par- 
anoia from taking those pills to lose weight?” 

And Dr. Sidney Berman of Washington, 
president of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, said the other day: 

“There is no way to be too careful when 
you are talking about drugs and children. 
They ought to be approached very cautiously 
and used with all of the judiciousness at a 
doctor’s command, Anything that smacks of 
mass use of drugs in children must be viewed 
with some concern.” 

A HOPEFUL VIEW 

So the pendulum of opinion swings be- 
tween those who feel they are witnessing 
@ medical advance and those who warn of 
medical mistakes. Dr. Fish feels that the new 
tool, used carefully, will prove itself in time. 
She trusts the verdict of the evidence thus 
far and says of the future: 

“I would hope that people will overcome 
their fears about these drugs because, 
judiciously used, they can be of great 
help ... I would hope to see a time when this 
tool, or any useful tool, when parents would 
come knocking on the door, as , ‘Why 
can’t this be used to help my child?” 


MISSION TO MEXICO 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, President 
Nixon’s recent visit to Mexico is an ex- 
cellent example of the good will that 
can be fostered through personal diplo- 
macy between two national leaders. 

I ask unanimous consent that edito- 
rials from the New York Times, Salt 
Lake Tribune, Albuquerque Journal, 
Seattle Post Intelligencer, and San 
Francisco Chronicle be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, Aug. 25, 1970] 

USEFUL MISSION TO MEXICO 

If all Presidential trips abroad could ac- 

complish as much in short order as Mr. Nix- 


on’s 28-hour visit to Mexico, the case for 
personal diplomacy at the highest level would 
be unanswerable. Actually, the ground had 
been laboratory prepared for the agreement 
designed to resolye remaining boundary dis- 
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putes between the United States and Mexico 
and to set up machinery for heading off such 
quarrels in the future. 

The basic climate had been created 
through earlier resolution of the century- 
old dispute over the Chamizal area on the 
Rio Grande between El Paso, Texas, and 
Ciudad Juarez, Negotiations for the Chami- 
zal Convention were launched by Presidents 
Kennedy and Lopez Mateos in 1962 and 
brought to fruition by Presidents Johnson 
and Diaz Ordaz in 1967. 

These bits of recent history are recalled 
not to diminish the accomplishment of Pres- 
idents Nixon and Diaz Ordaz at Puerto Val- 
larta, but to point up the invaluable conti- 
nuity that has been built up for amicable 
relations between the two countries in re- 
cent years. That continuity was endangered 
last year when Washington embarked on 
“Operation Intercept,” a drive to halt the 
flow of marijuana and narcotics from Mexico. 

Fortunately, the Administration soon 
abandoned this ham-handed venture and 
the two Governments agreed to replace it 
with “Operation Cooperation,” under which 
Mexico promised to intensify its efforts to 
curb production and export of narcotics. In 
the improved climate, Attorney General John 
Mitchell accompanied Mr. Nixon to Puerto 
Vallarta and agreed on new measures of co- 
operation against the drug traffic. 

Finally, Mr. Nixon has made what Mr. Diaz 
Ordaz calls a “constructive” proposal for im- 
proving the agreement involving distribu- 
tion of the waters of the lower Colorado river. 
If a new agreement Satisfactory to both sides 
can be reached by the time the old one 
expires in November, Mr. Nixon will have 
even more cause to be pleased with his per- 
sonal diplomacy south of the Rio Grande. 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune, Aug. 22, 1970] 
Goon NEIGHBORS MEET 


Since there are no major issues plaguin; 
the United States and Mexico, President 
Nixon's trip south of the border to visit 
President Diaz Ordaz was basically a good 
will expedition. But there were a few minor 
issues which a personal exchange of views 
td the two Presidents could easily help re- 
solve. 

Agreement on one of these—the problem 
created by the wandering Rio Grande—was 
quickly achieved. The river frequently shifts 
its course and eyery time that happens, the 
border changes, too, causing arguments over 
the ownership of land. Methods for handling 
this problem will now be submitted to the 
U.S. Senate and the Mexican Congress in the 
form of a treaty requiring ratification, 

An eyen more important problem, on which 
both nations were already in agreement, 
arises from the fact that Mexico is 
the largest single source of marijuana smug- 
gled into the U.S. as well as an important 
way station for heroin and cocaine produced 
elsewhere, A year ago, the U.S. instituted 
tight controls along the border, slowing down 
travel and distressing Mexicans who feared 
& loss of tourist trade. Since then, “opera- 
tion cooperation” has gone into effect, with 
the U.S. supplying Mexico with $1 million 
worth of helicopters and light planes 
equipped with sensor devices for improved 
surveillance and weed killers for destroying 
marijuana crops. The U.S. is now urging 
Mexico to take stronger action to arrest and 
prosecute large operators. 

The meeting between President Nixon and 
President Diaz Ordaz at Puerto Vallarta was 
a gala affair, complete with mariachi bands, 
cheering school children, streamers and con- 
fetti. And since it took place in a fairly small 
town, it was also a sort of counterpart to 
Mr. Nixon’s travels “out into the country” 
at home. That is an excellent way of pro- 
moting good will, 

Whenever an American president goes 
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abroad, some great diplomatic triumph is 
often expected to occur. That certainly 
didn’t happen at Puerto Vallarta. A good 
neighbor simply called on a good friend, Yet 
the longrun effects could be significant. Suc- 
cessful diplomacy involves more than striped 
pants and protocol. 


[From the Albuquerque Journal, Aug. 23, 
1970] 


Nrxon’s Vistr TO Mexico 


In recent years the often embittered re- 
lations between the United States and Mex- 
ico have steadily improved. 

The agenda for talks between President 
Nixon and President Gustavo Diaz Ordag 
during a 24-hour visit Thursday to the Pa- 
cific resort of Puerto Vallarta reflected this 
historically wary relationship. Topping the 
list was Mexican irritation at American at- 
tempts to stem the flow of narcotics from 
south of the border. The salinity of the 
Colorado River and problems resulting from 
the meanderings of the Rio Grande also were 
at issue. 

Nixon expressed the concern of organized 
labor in the U.S. about factories set up along 
the border to process parts for electronic 
equipment and clothing later sold in this 
country as American-made. 

These are hardly issues to make headlines; 
indeed they attest to the increasingly 
friendly relations between the two nations. 


[From the Seattle Post Intelligencer, 
Aug. 5, 1970] 


Goop NEIGHBORS 


Sometimes it seems as though there is 
nothing but bad news—and for the most part 
this is true. Day after day the news columns 
and broadcasts are filled with crises, disasters, 
crimes and portents of more gloom to come. 

But not always. A really refreshing, bright 
bit of sunshine broke through late last week 
in the reports telling of President Nixon's 
colorful and highly productive visit to 
Mexico. 

For two days the President and his wife 
were swept up in a fiesta whirl of warmest 
welcome. Everywhere they went they were 
hailed by Mariachi bands, throngs of cheer- 
ing natives and officials whose handshakes 
were as sincere as their smiles. 

It was a remarkable demonstration of 
friendship and good will, And it could have 
had no more fitting climax than the joint 
announcement by Mr. Nixon and Mexican 
President Gustav Diaz Ordaz of a formula 
for settling future border disputes. 

For over 100 years the shifting Rio Grande 
River had made such disputes inevitable. Yet 
in only 28 hours of friendly talk the two chief 
executives were able to agree that henceforth 
the center of the river, no matter how it 
may twist, will be the dividing line. 

It seems like the simplest kind of common 
sense and mutual compromise. Yet consider 
how rare such common sense and compro- 
mise are in the tense world of present-day 
diplomacy. 

Our nation is fortunate indeed in sharing 
unarmed borders with its friendly neighbors 
to the north and south. So long as good will 
is cultivated by all concerned, there is no 
reason why every difference of opinion can- 
not continue to be solved in the spirit of 
amity which prevailed at Puerto Vallarta, 
[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 

24, 1970] 


AGREEMENT IN PUERTO VALLARTA 


The Nixon-Diaz Ordaz agreement on the 
boundary between their two countries is a 
sensible one that leaves the decision to nature 
and the Rio Grande. 

Whithersoever the Rio Grande flows, the 
boundary will go right down the center of the 
river, shifting as the stream bed shifts. This 
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means that future questions about the 

are to be determined by observation 
of the actual course of nature and not by 
composing the claims of quarreling Texans 
and Mexicans. 

Boundary disputes have caused hard feel- 
ings between this country and Mexico over 
most of the years since 1884, when the border 
was first surveyed. That survey established 
the center of the Rio Grande as the bound- 
ary, but made no provision to settle disputes 
arising when the river changed course, as it 
has frequently done. In addition to pro- 
viding that future sovereignty will flow with 
the stream, the agreement of Puerto Vallarta 
disposes of all territory presently under dis- 
pute, Mexico receiving three quarters of it 
and the United States one quarter. 

The next steps are to submit the agree- 
ment to the Senates of the United States 
and Mexico for ratification as a treaty. Con- 
fident of approval, the two Presidents have 
pronounced that it will be one of the most 
significant Mexican-U.S. agreements of this 
century. If it succeeds in satisfying the jeal- 
ous riparians of both countries, it will be all 
of that. 


OCEANS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), 
who speaks to the environmental con- 
science of the Nation, is, once again, 
ahead of his time. He is warning that 
if we do not hasten to act, the oceans 
themselves will become poliuted, lifeless, 
clogged with wastes. 

With the Santa Barbara oil spill and 
other dramatic evidence of environmen- 
tal problems in the sea and along our 
populous coastlines, the Nation is begin- 
ning to awaken to the threat to this 
fragile, vital environment. 

In an article in the August/September 
issue of National Wildlife magazine, 
Senator Netson spells out the ocean en- 
vironment threat in concise, dramatic, 
no-nonsense terms, and he calls for new 
national and international policies to as- 
sure that we do not wreak the same 
destruction in the sea as we have on the 
land. 

Mr. President, it is hoped that the 
tragic future for the marine environ- 
ment, of which this article warns, will 
never come to pass, but that we will take 
action now. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
Netson’s excellent article, entitled, 
“We're Making a Cesspool of the Sea,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WE'RE MAKING A CESSPOOL OF THE SEA 

(By GAYLORD NELSON) 

In the Atlantic Ocean, about 7000 feet off 
the sunshine and salt-spray wonderland of 
Miami Beach, there is a man-made phenom- 
enon known as the “Rose Bowl”. Mockingly 
named for its unpleasant fragrance, the 
“bowl” is a large, bubbling splotch of ugly 
brown sprawling over those famous blue- 


green waves. 

The “bowl” is caused by raw, untreated 
sewage piped into the Atlantic from the fab- 
ulous hotels and other Miami Beach facilities 
and from three other nearby communities. 
The wind and the tide have to be just right, 
however, to wash the wastes and debris back 
in from the sea and onto the beaches. And 
for those who can stand the stench, fishing 
around the “bowl” is excellent. 

Ordered ten years ago by Florida’s health 
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department to treat its sewage, Miami Beach 
is now taking its first step—extending the 
discharge pipe one mile further out to sea 
in hopes the wastes will be picked up by the 
offshore Gulf Stream and carried away to the 
mid-Atlantic. But scientists question whether 
this will do any good. Dr. Durbin Tabb, ma- 
rine biologist at the University of Miami says 
that because of prevailing winds, extending 
the pipe means the sewage is just going to 
be blown back in-shore on somebody else’s 
beach. 

With a southeast Florida megalopolis of 10 
million people predicted in 20 years, Dr. Tabb 
and other scientists believe the “Rose Bowl” 
is one more ominous sign that big trouble 
lies ahead for that supposedly limitless re- 
source on which the booming Florida econ- 
omy is built, the sea and the beaches. 

Fishermen, professional divers and marine 
scientists whose lives are entwined with the 
sea, report similar situations all along Amer- 
ica’s coastlines. 

Filter cigarette butts, bandages and bub- 
blegum have been found in stomachs of fish 
caught near New York city’s sewage sludge 
dumping ground 8 to 10 miles out in the At- 
lantic. 

NIGHTMARISH BEACH SCENES 


Some northern New Jersey beaches near 
the Atlantic shipping lane into New York 
Harbor have been turned into a nightmarish 
scene of tar from oil slicks, plastic bottles, 
broken dolls, even dead animals thrown into 
garbage somewhere. 

People are sometimes driven from their wa- 
terfront homes in Galveston Bay in Texas 
near the Gulf of Mexico by the stench from 
thousands of decaying fish killed by pollu- 
tion. 

In the Panacea, Florida, area on the Gulf 
Coast, one of the state's last national fron- 
tiers, crab fishermen are coming in with only 
a tenth of their catch of five years ago, while 
real estate and land developers fill in and 
destroy hundreds of acres of fertile marsh 
areas, the Army Corps of Engineers is plan- 
ning to cut new waterways, and industry 
pours poisonous wastes down once wild rivers 
into the Gulf. 

Batches of mackerel caught in Pacific 
Ocean waters off central California last year 
contained so much DDT that they were im- 
pounded by federal health officials as unfit 
for human consumption, while in the sea off 
a southern coast, scientists have found miles- 
long slicks containing pesticide levels 10,000 
times higher than surrounding waters. 

“If only I could get the majority of Amer- 
icans under the surface of the sea to witness 
what's going on,” says Dr. Rimmon C. Fay, 
a collector of marine specimens who has been 
diving in the Pacific off Los Angeles for years. 
When he turns over rocks now in that under- 
sea wasteland caused by sewage and indus- 
trial pollution, he finds “it’s foul and putrid 
underneath”. 

Throughout history we've believed that at 
the sea's edge man’s power to destroy stopped 
and nature’s invincibility began. In her 1951 
book The Sea Around Us, even Rachel Carson 
saw the oceans as one last haven, safe for- 
ever. How could it be otherwise, when the 
oceans are so vast the continents are just 
islands in their midst, so deep a Mount Ever- 
est could be lost beneath their surface, so 
powerful their waves have tossed a 2600-ton 
breakwater around like a cork? How does one 
pollute the volume of the sea, 350 million 
cubic miles? How does one poison an environ- 
ment so rich it harbors 200,000 species of life? 

Yet last year Stanford University ecologist 
Paul Ehrlich projected the end of all im- 
portant life in the sea by 1979, and the prob- 
able end of the human species shortly there- 
after, in a grim scenario based on current 
trends. I’ve talked to Dr. Ehrlich and other 
ecologists since, and there is no disagreement 
among them that the oceans are on the way 
to destruction. The only issue is when. Some 
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scientists say that it will take perhaps 50 
years at the present rate. 

The vulnerability of the marine environ- 
ment becomes dramatically clear when we 
realize that even though the oceans blanket 
three-fourths of the earth, their productivity 
is mostly limited to the rich waters over the 
continental shelves, narrow bands of under- 
sea lands extending from our coastlines. 
Eighty percent of the world's saltwater fish 
catch is taken from these shallow coastal wa- 
ters that make up only a tiny fraction of the 
total sea area. In addition, almost 70 percent 
of all usable fish and shellfish spend a cru- 
cial part of their lives in the estuaries—the 
coastal bays, wetlands and river mouths— 
that are 20 times more fertile than the open 
sea, seven times more productive than a 
wheatfield. 

Cut the chain of life in the coastal marshes 
and bays, destroy the myriad bottom or- 
ganisms and pollute the waters above the 
continental shelves, and inevitably we will 
eliminate the great ocean fisheries that are 
vital in feeding an exploding world popula- 
tion. 

Pollution or overfishing, and sometimes 
both, have gouged fisheries around the 
world. Several bottom fish species off the 
Pacific Northwest have been virtually ex- 
hausted by Russian fleets with factory ships 
that take the bounty home all canned and 
labeled. The once-mammoth sardine fishery 
off California is now gone. The croaker, a 
popular food fish, has virtually disappeared 
from much of its native East Coast waters. 
Off New York, fish are becoming afflicted with 
a strange disease that rots away fins and 
tails, and in dirty Pacific waters off Southern 
California, fish are being found with high 
rates of deformities and disease. 


THE HIGH PRICE OF PROGRESS 


Today our accelerated exploitation of the 
marine environment in the name of “prog- 
gress” at any price is aimed directly at the 
continental shelf and its coastal resources, 
the tiny Achilles Heel of the sea. In our 
greedy rush to create more land, vital United 
States coastal wetlands are being dredged 
and filled for highways, industry, bridges, 
waterfront homes—to the tune of almost 900 
square miles in 20 years. In spite of sci- 
entists’ warnings, this continues at an ac- 
celerating pace from Galveston to Chesa- 
peake Bay. Meanwhile, our remaining estu- 
aries are fed 30 billion gallons of sewage and 
industrial wastes every day, poisoning fish, 
choking out oyster and clam beds, and ren- 
dering the bays and wetlands unfit for almost 
any use. 

While the vise tightens on the critical in- 
shore areas that lace our coastlines, the 
pressure builds on the ocean itself. More and 
more, the continental shelf waters and be- 
yond are a tempting dumping ground for our 
garbage, especially for those cities and indus- 
tries looking for a new way to ease the bur- 
den of the national cleanup push on inland 
waters, 

In 1968 alone, 37 million tons of solid 
wastes were dumped in ocean waters off the 
United States. The wastes—taken out to sea 
by barge and ship—include garbage and 
trash, waste oil, dredging spoils, industrial 
acids, caustics, cleaners, sludges and waste 
liquor, airplane parts, junked automobiles, 
spoiled food, and even radioactive materials. 
During his papyrus boat trip in the Atlantic 
last year, author-explorer Thor Heyerdahl 
sighted plastic bottles, squeeze tubes, oll and 
other trash that had somehow been swept 
on the currents to mid-ocean. 

One big new proposal calls for piping the 
concentrated wastes of up to 50 industries in 
the Delaware River Valley more than 80 miles 
out to sea. But Dr. Howard Sanders of the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute in Mas- 
sachusetts says wastes could wreak even more 
havoc on low tolerance life in the ancient, 
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almost unvarying environment of the deep 
sea than in a little stream in our backyard. 


LOOSE DUMPING REGULATIONS 


Regulations on ocean dumping and other 
activities are so loose now that it amounts 
to every-man-for-himself on the high seas. 
A chief regulator, the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers, recently confirmed that 
it didn’t even know how many ocean-dump- 
ing permits it has issued. And “letters of per- 
mission” handed out by the Corps for dump- 
ing more than three miles off our coasts are, 
the agency admits, “really an acknowledg- 
ment that anyone can do anything they 
please when outside our jurisdiction.” 

As yet, no one really knows who has what 
rights and responsibilities in the ocean envi- 
ronment, and state, federal and international 
jurisdictions remain in their historically 
chaotic tangle. The origin of national sov- 
ereignty over the first three miles of sea bed 
was the range of a cannon shot in the 17th 
Century. 

Perhaps more than any other problem, the 
dramatic, sudden oil-well blowouts in the 
sea and the oil tanker breakups have begun 
to awaken us to the total inadequacy of our 
present ocean policies. The list of places 
where oi] has blackened beaches, killed untold 
thousands of birds, and posed lingering 
threats to marine animal and plant life al- 
ready includes many of the great recreational 
areas of this nation and the world: Florida, 
the Gulf Coast, New England, New Jersey, 
Puerto Rico, Southern California, southern 
England. 

What famous coastline will be next? Ac- 
cording to a report last year by the Presi- 
dent’s Panel on Oil Spills, we can expect a 
Santa Barbara-scale disaster every year by 
1980 if present trends continue. Yet in a 
shocking invitation for trouble, we will be 
drilling 3,000 to 5,000 new undersea oil 
wells worldwide each year by 1980, even as 
the experts confirm we do not possess the 
technology to contain the oil from ocean dis- 
asters. And oil-carrying tankers are being 
built to monumental scales, cutting trans- 
portation costs but increasing the risks of 
gigantic spills. 

How many more oil spills like the one 
in the Santa Barbara Channel and the 
break-up of Torrey Canyon off England will 
it take before all nations realize the human 
race is now so populous and generates so 
much waste that we can no longer treat 
the environment as if it were created for our 
limitless plunder? 

Radioactivity from nuclear fallout can be 
found in any 50-gallon sample of water taken 
anywhere in the sea. Investigators of a mas- 
sive die-off of sea birds off Britain last year 
found unusually high counts of toxic indus- 
trial chemicals used in making paints and 
plastics. Because of the use of toxic, per- 
sistent pesticides worldwide, species of sea 
birds such as the brown pelican have been 
pushed to the brink of extinction over large 
portions of their ranges, and there is evi- 
dence these poisons can attack phytoplank- 
ton, a food fundamental in the chain of 
ocean life. 

Ironically, while we continue the grue- 
some process of polluting the sea, we are 
laying big new hopes on ocean space for 
everything from floating jetports to housing 
developments. The conclusion is unavoidable. 
If tough, intelligent action is not taken now, 
we will make the same wreckage of the 
oceans as we have of the land and of our 
sprawling, decaying cities. There will be more 
reckless exploitation, user conflicts, gigan- 
tic oil spills and other environmental disas- 
ters, and the ultimate destruction of marine 
life. 

And the greatest losers of all will be the 
people of America and the world—the hun- 
dreds of millions of people to whom the 
coastlines and the sea mean recreation, or & 
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home, or a livelihood, or peace and inspira- 
tion, or—because of the food provided for 
whole nations by the great fisheries—sur- 
vival itself. Destroy this vital frontier, and 
in effect we will be slamming the door on, 
our last chance for a livable world and for a 
decent future for generations to come. 
STEPS TO SURVIVAL 

The day is already tragically late, but 
there is still reason to hope. As astronaut 
Neil Armstrong expressed, “We citizens of 
earth, who can solye the problems of leaving 
earth, can also solve the problems of staying 
on it.” But make no mistake, it is going to 
be a tremendous task. Turning back the mas- 
sive assault on the sea and meeting our other 
staggering environmental problems will mean 
dramatic modifications in our present poli- 
cies and priorities, including, at the very 
least, the following three steps: 

1. We must end, by 1975, all dumping of 
wastes into the sea, the Great Lakes and the 
coastal areas of our rivers and bays, except 
for liquid wastes treated at least to levels 
equal to the natural quality of the ocean 
waters. 

Rather than using the sea as a last-ditch 
catchall for our wastes, our only rational 
choice now is to put our sophisticated tech- 
nology to work finding ways to recycle our 
wastes back into the economy as useful new 
products. As Dr. Athelstan Spilhaus, presi- 
dent of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, said, “We are run- 
ning out of an ‘away’ to throw things away.” 

2. We must prohibit any new activity— 
from building offshore jetports to the drill- 
ing of additional oll wells—until we set 
tough, new controls to avoid the chaos and 
destruction in the sea that is everywhere 
apparent on the land. 

And for once the public must be fully 
informed and consulted at every step in de- 
cisions on whether cities are built off our 
coasts, whether a new sea horizon is created 
with the paraphernalia of marine industry, 
whether huge new supertankers whose 
wrecks could smear whole coastlines with oil 
will be allowed. 

We should never have permitted oil drill- 
ing anywhere under the sea until we under- 
stood and could control the dangers. Stricter 
enforcement of regulations for offshore oil 
wells is not a sufficient answer. Now, the 
only logical course is to halt all drilling in 
ecologically sensitive areas—such as the 
Santa Barbara Channel—and to prohibit new 
drilling anywhere, until there is convincing 
evidence it will not harm the marine en- 
vironment, and until we have the technology 
to contain oil spills. Until we know more, 
all our untapped oil and mineral deposits 
under federal jurisdiction in the sea should 
be held unexploited in a National Marine 
Resources Trust, which should be established 
immediately. 

3. We must halt the reckless dredging and 
filling of priceless wetlands and the carving 
up of ocean front in the name of “progress”. 

Faced with a coastal environment crisis, 
Maryland, Massachusetts and the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, among others, have taken 
first steps toward outlawing the “right to 
destroy” that has in effect been claimed by 
private interest lobbies, and set new stand- 
ards to protect remaining wetlands. 

Curtailing these long-standing practices is 
not easy. But the framework for these 
desperately needed new national standards 
could—and should—be taken in this session 
of Congress. The Marine Environment and 
Pollution Control Act which I introduced 
earlier this year would do this. Under its 
provisions, the Secretary of the Interior 
would take on major new responsibilities to 
protect that part of the ocean environment 
under his jurisdiction, at the same time 
setting a model which the states could well 
follow in their own parts of the seabed. 
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This kind of legislation would be only a 
beginning in saving our oceans. 

These “environmental quality” policies 
will be adopted only when the majority of 
Americans demand them in a sustained po- 
litical action drive at every level of this 
society. There will be action in the public 
interest only when the land developers, the 
oil interests, Congress and local govern- 
ments know the public means business. Citi- 
zens must take a stand now for their friend, 
the sea. They must use every device within 
the political process to see that it is pro- 
tected. 

Finally, all nations must together estab- 
lish an International Policy on the Sea that 
sacrifices narrow self-interests for the pro- 
tection of this vast domain that is a common 
heritage of all mankind. It is a challenge 
that will test our intelligence as a species, 
but a task of highest priority for the future 
of the human species, We must acknowledge 
our interdependence with all of nature, in- 
eluding the sea, rejecting the prevailing 
philosophy of Western civilization that man 
can dominate the planet while ignoring the 
works and forces of nature. For as Thoreau 
said: “What is the use of a house if you 
haven’t got a tolerable planet to put it on?” 


MILLIONS DONATED TO FIGHT 
MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, Ameri- 
cans all across the land this week dem- 
onstrated anew that generosity is one 
of the hallmarks of a great people. 

It is reported that the annual Jerry 
Lewis Labor Day telethon for the Mus- 
cular Dystrophy Associations of Amer- 
ica brought a record of nearly $5.1 mil- 
lion in pledged contributions. 

The program, featuring the well- 
known entertainer Jerry Lewis and nu- 
merous other celebrities, was carried by 
65 television stations and lasted for 20 
hours. 

The telethon began at 9:30 p.m. Sun- 
day and ran continuously until 5:30 p.m. 
Monday. 

It is particularly gratifying to this 
Senator to know that Detroit Station 
WKBD-TV, Channel 50, was part of that 
network. 

WEBD-TV’s participation in the tele- 
thon meant more than $265,000 in 
pledged contributions to fight muscular 
dystrophy. The station reported receiv- 
ing more pledges from more than 42,- 
000 people. 

Furthermore, I understand that the 
total amount raised by the Detroit sta- 
tion made the Metropolitan Detroit re- 
gion the second largest fund raising re- 
gion in the Nation. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend all 
the broadcasters who participated in 
this important campaign, and in partic- 
ular I wish to pay tribute to station 
WEBD-TV, its performers, its manage- 
ment and staff personnel who gave so 
unselfishly of their time and talent for 
this worthy cause. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AGENDA 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, last 
January 19, the first day of the second 
session of the 91st Congress, the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Netson) delivered 
a Magna Carta speech on the Senate 
floor proposing an environmental agenda 
for the Nation in this decade. 
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Not content to merely make speeches 
about it, he went on to introduce 20 
measures to implement the environmen- 
tal agenda, staking out for Congress the 
tough, uncompromising positions that 
must be taken if we are to put a halt 
to the nationwide and worldwide assault 
on man’s environment. 

It is a legislative package of truly 
broad scope, refiecting the insight and 
dedication of a man who clearly recog- 
nizes the complex challenges facing 
America as the Nation moves into the 
last third of the 20th century. In the 8 
months since that speech, 10 of the 20 
Nelson environmental agenda measures 
have either been enacted, their provi- 
sions incorporated into other legislation, 
or hearings held—dramatic evidence of 
an awakening national environmental 
conscience and a tribute to the Wiscon- 
sin Senator, who has done so much to 
awaken that conscience. 

In an excellent article recently, the 
Christian Science Monitor, which does 
a thorough job of covering environmental 
issues, makes reference to the progress 
of Senator Netson’s environmental 
agenda. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Record at the end of 
these remarks. 

Further, I think it worth while to point 
out the specific environmental achieve- 
ments of the Senator from Wisconsin 
thus far in this Congress. He has been 
a leader in the fight for a clean auto- 
mobile, for action to stop the pollution 
of the Great Lakes and the oceans; for 
protection of Everglades National Park; 
in the effort to eliminate DDT, control 
other hard pesticides, and stop environ- 
mental warfare with herbicides in Viet- 
nam; and in the effort to stop the social 
and environmental disruption by our 
massive highway system. 

And Senator Netson was the originator 
of the National Earth Day idea—propos- 
ing it in a September 20, 1969, speech be- 
fore the Washington State Environ- 
mental Council—and was instrumental 
in bringing it to reality in teachins, con- 
ferences, and in seminars last April 22 
involving 2,500 colleges and universities, 
10,000 high schools and grade schools and 
an additional 2,000 communities. 

Action resulting from Senator NEL- 
son’s environmental agenda includes the 
following: 

Senate subcommittee inclusion of pro- 
visions of three Nelson amendments to 
end pollution from the automobile by 
1975; 

Congressional action to guarantee from 
a competing Corps of Engineers project 
the water supply crucial to the survival 
of Everglades National Park; 

An amendment to the Water Quality 
Improvement Act, now signed into law, 
which will lead to the establishment of 
State-by-State standards to halt pesti- 
cide pollution of our lakes and rivers and 
will improve the means of nonchemical 
pest control; 

Senate passage and House considera- 
tion of the Apostle Islands National 
Lakeshore, proposed by Senator NELSON; 

Senate passage and probably congres- 
sional enactment of Nelson legislation to 
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add three Lake Michigan islands to the 
national wilderness system; 

Senate committee hearings on a Nelson 
bill which sets forth a new Federal pro- 
gram to cut massive erosion along our 
streams, rivers and highways; 

Senate hearings and probable congres- 
sional enactment of Nelson legislation, 
the Environmental Quality Education 
Act, to vastly upgrade national efforts to 
educate students at all levels regarding 
the environment and its problems; 

Senate committee hearings on the Ma- 
rine Environment and Pollution Control 
Act introduced by Senator NeELson which 
would stop cities, industries, and others 
from dumping solid wastes into the Great 
Lakes and the sea and would institute 
comprehensive environmental manage- 
ment plans for our ocean resources; 

Senate committee hearings on Senator 
NELson’s Detergent Pollution Control Act 
which would ban phosphorus in deter- 
gents by June 30, 1972, and set national 
pollution control standards on all deter- 
gent ingredients; 

Inclusion in a Senate-passed bill now 
in Senate-House conference of several 
provisions in Nelson legislation designed 
to establish economic penalties on 
“throwaway” packaging and require re- 
turn, reuse, and recycling of such con- 
sumer containers; 

Senate committee hearings on the fu- 
ture of the highway aid program, at 
which Senator Netson testified on his 
proposal to make highway trust fund 
moneys available for mass transit sys- 
tems in our Nation’s congested cities; 

Senate committee hearings and prob- 
able committee action on a Nelson bill 
to assure opportunities for employment 
and training to the unemployed in need- 
ed public services such as health service 
jobs, family planning, transportation, 
public safety, education, pollution, rural 
development, and conservation and beau- 
tification. 

Federal-State requirements to end the 
pollution of Lake Superior by an iron ore 
processing company and other sources, 
the result of a pollution control confer- 
ence called at Senator Netson’s urging, 
and continued cleanup action by a simi- 
lar Lake Michigan conference also called 
at Senator NeLson’s suggestion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS Tors WIrH NIXON LEGISLATION 
(By Peter C. Stuart) 

WASHINGTON.—“It is now or never,” Presi- 
dent Nixon declared in February when hand- 
ing Congress his environmental program. 

Today, nearly six months later, his pro- 
gram is quietly drifting from “now” toward 
“never.” 

None of the President’s seven major bills 
has been enacted into law. The House of 
Representatives has passed two—cracking 
down on air polluters and broadening re- 
search on waste disposal. The Senate has 
adopted none. 

The House hasn’t even held committee 
hearings—the very first legislative step— 
on four of the bills, including all three clean- 
water measures. The Senate has held no 
hearings on one bill (to acquire more park- 
lands). 

One bill in each house (the waste bill in 
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the Senate and the parks bill in the House) 
has awaited floor action longer than a month. 


IMPATIENCE GROWING 


The snail's pace of the Nixon environ- 
mental program is arousing impatience with- 
in the administration. So far it hasn’t boiled 
into public—but it may. 

Persons keeping tabs on the presidential 
package, inside and outside the administra- 
tion, lay the sluggishness to two factors: 

The bills themselves are truly major. “The 
Nixon bills,” conceded an aide of one lead- 
ing environmental Democrat in the Senate, 
“are broad-gauged, setting whole new direc- 
tions.” 

Thus they require longer for Congress to 
scrutinize—and also loom as bolder targets 
for critics. 

“Sometimes the overall view gets lost in 
nit-picking,” an administration source com- 
plained. 

“Shorter steps often come easier. About the 
same time the President submitted his pro- 
gram, Sen. Gaylord A. Nelson (D) of Wis- 
consin introduced his own package of 20 
briefer, more-specific environmental bilis. 
Today fully 10 of them either have been en- 
acted, their concepts incorporated into other 
legislation, or hearings completed. 

Environmental politics. Most of the Nixon 
bills in the Senate (six out of seven) wound 
up in the pollution subcommittee chaired 
by Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D) of Maine— 
the President’s chief rival for environmental 
leadership and a likely challenger for the 
White House in 1972. 

“It isn't that Muskie is mistreating the 
President's bills,” explained one Capitol Hill 
environmentalist. “But both men have writ- 
ten bills covering the same areas. In most 
cases, in fact, Muskie has proposed and the 
President has responded.” 

Senator Muskie’s involvement may ac- 
count for the differing approaches of the 
Senate and the House. 

HOUSE MORE PASSIVE 

The House seems content to ratify Mr. Nix- 
on's recommendations, or even weaken them, 
as when watering down his clean-air provi- 
sions on fuels and additives, 

But the Senate, in committee at least, is 
inclined to outdo the President. A tougher 
waste-disposal bill emerged last month from 
committee, soon to be followed by air and 
water pollution measures also expected to 
outstrip the President's. 

Both the White House and congressiona. 
critics stoutly deny partisanship. “The en- 
vironment is no place for open political war- 
fare,” an administration spokesman said. But 
it’s there, unavoidably. 

So is lobbying. “There’s a lot of lobbying 
going on,” one of the executive legislative 
Maisons admitted, in a massive understate- 
ment. The clean-air bill alone has mobilized 
two of the most powerful lobbies in town— 
the automobile and petroleum industries. 

With so many intangibles at work, few 
close to the Nixon program will predict how 
much of it is likely to survive the hectic 
closing months of the congressional session, 
Administration sources are uniformly pes- 
simistic—except for one important considera- 
tion. 

“This,” said one, speaking of environmen- 
tal protection, “is not a good issue for Con- 
gress to leave undealt with in an election 
year.” 


DAIRY IMPORT PROTEST TO 
TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the U.S. 
dairy industry has been seriously hurt 
in the past years by a tide of ingeniously 
designed foreign products which have 
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come into this country as “dairy equiva- 
lents.” 

Technically, they are not dairy prod- 
ucts, but in actuality they are—although 
they are so designed and constituted that 
they can be imported outside of the 
dairy quotas. 

I recently protested these technical 
evasions to the U.S. Tariff Commission. 
I ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


DAMY IMPORT PROTEST TO 
TARIFF COMMISSION 


Until 1966 dairy imports had been main- 
tained at modest levels. In that year foreign 
exporters began their successful efforts to 
design products which technically were out- 
side of dairy quotas but which closely re- 
sembled products under quota. These were 
new products—ones which had not been 
known in the trade to that time, bearing 
such unique names as Junex. 

Sensing these technical evasions President 
Johnson directed the Tariff Commission to 
investigate these products in 1967. Follow- 
ing this investigation and report President 
Johnson on June 20 imposed quotas on the 
products which had accounted for 95 per 
cent of the import increase during the pre- 
ceding year and a half. At that time he said 
“On a basis of these new quotas, annual 
imports will be approximately one billion 
pounds of milk equivalent.” The emphasis 
is mine; it is done to show an intended pol- 
icy of level of dairy imports. 

Unfortunately President Johnson had not 
reckoned with the ingenuity of foreign ex- 
porters to the United States. New evasions 
were found and further investigations were 
required by your commission in 1968. By 
that time dairy imports were running closer 
to two billion pounds of milk equivalent 
than the anticipated one billion pound figure 
of President Johnson. A further Presidential 
proclamation was issued on January 6, 1969. 

Again, ingenious ways of evading the 
quotas were found. Cheeses which were in- 
tended to sell under 47 cents a pound were 
priced through various means (kickbacks, 
dehydrating, etc.) over that figure. Ice cream 
mix was called ice cream. Swiss cheese from 
New Zealand was called Monterey. 

As a result, once again a President, this 
time President Nixon, had to call on the 
Tariff Commission for further investigation, 
abetted by a call for an investigation of 
other products by the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

As a result we find that there have had to 
be three investigations by the Tariff Com- 
mission called by Presidential proclamation 
since 1967. Hardly were the results of the 
previous two announced than new evasions 
occurred. Is there any reason to assume that 
the same will not occur after the commis- 
sion makes its recommendations following 
these hearings? 

What I am really leading up to with this 
background is not the suggestion that 
either President Johnson or President Nixon 
have not proceeded in good faith in dairy 
imports or that the Tariff Commission has 
failed to perform its duties within the frame- 
work prescribed for it. Rather it is to sug- 
gest that our entire system of quotas on 
dairy products—handling them commodity 
by commodity—is wrong. Recent history 
shows that this approach simply is not doing 
what was intended. If it was, then the Tariff 
Commission would not again be having 
hearings now, so soon after their previous 
actions. 

It is recognized that the Tariff Commission 
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is limited in what it can recommend as an 
immediate practical remedy. It, for example, 
can only recommend on those products for 
which the hearings have been called. Obvi- 
ously it must also recommend within the 
framework of present law. But I would like 
to urge them in the views which are ex- 
pressed by the Commission members subse- 
quent to this hearing to go beyond that. I 
would urge them to give us long-term rec- 
ommendations on how national objectives of 
approximately one billion pounds of milk 
equivalent, stated by agricultural spokes- 
men of both the last Democratic and the 
present Republican administration, can best 
be achieved without the continuous patch- 
work of having to hold new hearings to 
counter the newly thought-up evasions every 
year or two. 

Speaking as one United States Senator I 
would welcome the views of the members 
of the Tariff Commission in this respect. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Leonard, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Grave.) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT 
Mr, BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 

mous consent that the Senate proceed to 

the consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relating to 
the election of the President and the 
Vice President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, yesterday 
I indicated that I would have further and 
additional remarks on the pending bill, 
to explain and amplify my reasons for 
supporting it. 

I believe the most fundamental of those 
reasons, and the most fundamental of all 
American rights, is the right to equality. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will be in order. The 
Senator from Tennessee may proceed. 

Mr. BAKER. Equality is the first of 
the self-evident rights set out by Thomas 
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Jefferson in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The ideal inscribed in stone 
above the entrance to the Supreme Court 
of the United States is “Equal Justice 
Under Law”. 

Strict equality is an ideal and, there- 
fore, unachievable. At times in our 
sprawling history it has even been the 
policy of governments explicitly to deny 
equality. But steadily through the prog- 
ress of our history as a people we have 
sought and confronted and tried to elim- 
inate all bars to equality. 

In the landmark case of Baker against 
Carr, which was first brought in my na- 
tive State of Tennessee, the Supreme 
Court established decisively the princi- 
pal that one man is entitled to one vote, 
no more, no less. 

The pending issue in the Senate today 
is no more complex than this: does two- 
thirds of the membership of this body 
believe that the principle of complete 
equality should be extended to each citi- 
zen of this country in the election of the 
President and the Vice President of the 
United States. 

There are those who argue that it is 
too complicated, too risky, too uncertain 
to extend equal voting rights to all fran- 
chised Americans. I cannot agree. It is 
true that the proposed constitutional 
amendment is not foolproof and that it 
raises important questions of implemen- 
tation. But the Congress can—by stat- 
ute—resolve these matters after ratifica- 
tion of the amendment. The paramount 
issue, the single issue that cannot be 
sacrificed on the altar of any expedient 
or technicality, is the fundamental right 
of every citizen to cast a vote that has no 
more weight nor no less weight than that 
of any other citizen. 

The electoral college may well have 
served a purpose in sprawling, unedu- 
cated, postcolonial America. But all of 
that has changed. Geography should not 
elect Presidents; States should not elect 
Presidents; people should elect Presi- 
dents. 

There are those who argue that the 
big city States will lose in influence if the 
electoral college is abolished. It has been 
pointed out that under a direct election 
system a man could be elected President 
without winning a single vote in 39 
States. Others argue that, on the con- 
trary, it is the smaller States that will 
lose if the direct election system is 
adopted. Neither case is readily demon- 
strable, and such arguments pale in sig- 
nificance when compared with the basic 
issue of equality. 

One of the most undesirable aspects of 
the existing electoral vote system is the 
so-called unit rule, under which the win- 
ner takes all. A presidential candidate 
who wins a plurality in any State wins 
all of the electoral votes of that State. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BAKER. I am happy to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. On the subject of equal- 
ity of individuals’ voting rights, would 
the distinguished Senator tell us, in con- 
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nection with the election of what officials 
did that case arise? 

Mr. BAKER. The Baker against Carr 
case, as the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska knows, was filed by a group of 
citizens against the Secretary of State 
of the State of Tennessee, alleging that 
there was a malapportionment of the 
representation in the State legislature 
of my State. 

The point of the matter in these re- 
marks, however, is that Baker against 
Carr has become a landmark decision, an 
innovative decision of the highest tri- 
bunal in this country establishing the 
basic principle of equality. It is not di- 
rectly applicable, obviously, to the elec- 
toral college, because the provision for 
the electoral college is imbedded in the 
Constitution itself, and Baker against 
Carr was a holding to the effect that 
the Constitution itself required that 
there be equality of representation and 
that there be equality of the right to 
vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did the element enter 
into it that the plaintiffs in the suit 
maintained that the constitution of the 
Soverign State of Tennessee was not 
being adhered to? 

Mr. BAKER. There were arguments 
pro and con in Baker against Carr at the 
three-judge level and then through the 
appellate stages in the several briefs and 
the amicus curiae briefs filed in the 
course of the proceedings, to the effect 
that the basic nature of federalism re- 
quired that the State be permitted to 
apportion one or both of the houses of 
its legislature on some basis other than 
population, and that the constitution of 
Tennessee so provided. 

The court, in effect, at least by infer- 
ence, held that notwithstanding any pro- 
vision of the Tennessee constitution, 
there could not be an abrogation of the 
guarantee of equal representation by the 
Federal Constitution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am interested in the 
distinguished Senator’s attitude toward 
the election of U.S. Senators. It is quite 
apparent that a voter in the State of 
Wyoming or Alaska has a greater pro- 
portionate voice in selecting U.S. Sena- 
tors than one in the State of California. 
My question is this: Would the Senator 
carry his argument for equality of voting 
power, if that is the proper term, to the 
selection of U.S. Senators? 

Mr. BAKER. My answer is “yes” to the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska, 
but I think not for the purpose he in- 
tends, if he will permit me to expand and 
elaborate a little further. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will be happy to have 
the Senator do so. 

Mr. BAKER. I believe that the Senate 
of the United States and the election of 
the Members of this body is the personi- 
fication of one-man, one-vote under the 
constitutional mandate of the United 
States of America. I made that remark 
when I was engaged in debate with the 
distinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina when we were debating a one- 
man, one-yote issue in a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment by the late Sen- 
ator Dirksen to overturn the effect of 
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Baker against Carr. The distinguished 
senior Senator from North Carolina en- 
ergetically disagreed, pointing out, as I 
think the Senator from Nebraska points 
out, that the vote of one citizen in Wyo- 
ming counts for a great deal more in 
electing one Member of this body than 
does, say, the vote of one citizen and 
one voter of California, New York, or 
Tennessee. That is quite true. But bear 
in mind that the Constitution provides 
for two Members of the Senate of the 
United States from each State, that 
every citizen of that State votes for both 
of those Senators, and that every citi- 
zen’s vote counts for precisely as much 
as every other citizen’s in that State. The 
fact that it does not count as much as it 
does in New York or in California is not 
in derogation of the validity of one-man, 
one-vote, as it applies to the Senate of 
the United States but, rather, the design 
for federalism built into the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

Many say that the Senate of the 
United States and the electoral college 
are the only two institutionalized ele- 
ments of national federalism remaining 
in the United States. I disagree. Clearly, 
the Senate represents the fruits of the 
great compromise that led to the rati- 
fication of the Constitution of the United 
States. The compromise was in the form 
of a bicameral legislative department, 
with the House of Representatives rep- 
resenting all the citizens of this coun- 
try on a direct, equal basis and the Sen- 
ate of the United States representing 
them on a direct State federation basis. 

The electoral college was designed and 
created, if we examine the notes and 
commentary on the deliberations of the 
constitutional convention, almost as an 
afterthought, long after the so-called 
great compromise was effected. The elec- 
toral college, in my humble judgment, 
does not represent a testimony to the 
great compromise; because when we 
examine it carefully, we find that not 
only did it come long after—and, in my 
view, as an afterthought, almost—but 
also, it provided for election of the Pres- 
ident by the House of Representatives, 
and the House of Representatives is the 
one-man, one-vote body in the great 
compromise. 

If we examine the rationale of the 
electoral college and the deliberations 
that led to it, we find that the electoral 
college was to serve, in effect, as a 
nominating committee to select distin- 
guished and qualified citizens of this 
country who would be nominated to be 
President, five of whom would be sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives, 
and from that list the House of Rep- 
resentatives, its membership elector on a 
strict one-man, one-vote basis, would 
choose the President of the United 
States. 

I believe that there is ample justifica- 
tion now for transferring the one-man, 
one-vote relationship away from the 
vicarious function of the House of Rep- 
resentatives directly to the people, espe- 
cially, as I said yesterday, in this age of 
instantaneous communications through 
the electronic media and almost instan- 
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taneous transportation by airplane and 
otherwise. 

The very nature of federalism has 
changed. We are closer to being a Na- 
tion-State than we ever have been. But 
the fact that I would propose to transfer 
this one-man, one-vote function of elect- 
ing the President from the vicarious 
function of the House of Representatives 
directly to the people in no way implies 
that I would destroy the symbol of fed- 
eralism which is the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. CURTIS. So the Senator is for this 
doctrine, the absolute equality of voting 
power for every citizen, having that im- 
plemented into everything except the 
election of U.S. Senators, Is that correct? 

Mr. BAKER. No. I believe, as a matter 
of fact, as I said earlier in these remarks, 
that the Senate of the United States and 
the process by which we now elect Sena- 
tors of the United States is the embodi- 
ment and personification of absolute per- 
fection of one-man, one-vote. Taking 
the basic requirement for federalism— 
that is, that each State have two repre- 
sentatives in this body—we then proceed 
to this question: Does each citizen of that 
State have the same voting power as 
every other citizen? The answer is: 
“Yes.” Every citizen in Tennessee, more 
than a million of them, who voted in the 
election of 1966, in which I was engaged, 
had precisely the same voting power as 
every other citizen, regardless of their 
geographical location in my State, the 
color of their skin, their age, or anything 
else. So long as they were permitted to 
vote, they had absolute equality of that 
vote. But, unfortunately, that is not the 
case in the election of the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. CURTIS. What was the total vote 
in the State of Tennessee? 

Mr. BAKER. We had approximately a 
million votes. 

Mr. CURTIS. We have approximately 
one-half million in my State, so every- 
body who goes to the polls has one-half 
millionth of the authority to name a U.S. 
Senator in the State of Nebraska. In the 
State of Tennessee, it is cut in half. Each 
voter has one-millionth of the voting 
power. Is that equal? 

Mr. BAKER. Of course, it is equal. It 
is equal because each State is entitled 
to two Senators, and every vote in Ne- 
braska counts the same as every other 
vote. That is not the same as the elec- 
tion to the House of Representatives, 
where, until recently, in Nebraska and 
Tennessee and in every other State of 
the Union, single member districts were 
not of the same size and there was a vast 
disparity in the effectiveness of a single 
vote of a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But we are comparing apples 
and oranges when we compare the House 
and the Senate in this respect, in the 
examination of one man, one vote. 

I feel, as does the Senator from Ne- 
braska, that this Republic has flourished 
and has prospered and has endured in 
large part because we have adhered to 
the Federal system, which is the product 
of the great compromise. I do not pro- 
pose to destroy that compromise. That is 
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why I insist that the Senate and the 
House be selected on a different basis— 
both, however, selected on the basis of 
equality of the vote. I do suggest, how- 
ever, that there is gross inequality in the 
selection of the President because of the 
electoral system which originally was 
conceived to be, in effect, a nominating 
committee, and the function of electing 
the President was to be performed by 
the House of Representatives, which 
theoretically, was to be chosen on a one- 
man, one-vote basis. I want now to trans- 
fer that vicarious function of the House 
of Representatives to the people. I be- 
lieve that we can safely do so, and it does 
not have a thing on earth to do with 
continuing, nurturing, and protecting 
the symbol of federalism which is em- 
bedded in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. CURTIS. I contend, however, that 
the federalism is part and parcel of our 
electing of a President. 

Mr. BAKER. And I agree. 

Mr. CURTIS. And it will no longer be 
so if this measure prevails. The same 
forces that are today arguing for the 
passage of this proposal, if they are to be 
consistent, will have to carry that so- 
called reform into the election of U.S. 
Senators. The mere fact that some text- 
book writer has said that the procedure 
provided in the Constitution for the elec- 
tion of a President was sort of an after- 
thought does not make it so. 

As a lawyer, the Senator knows that 
it is an established principle that words 
are intended to mean what they say, 
exactly what they say. One need not go 
back to resurrect something else, al- 
though sometimes it is helpful. 

The fact remains that they provided 
for the selection of a President just as 
they provided for Congress a blend be- 
tween equal voting power of the States 
and voting power based upon the num- 
ber of people involved. I do not think it 
was an accident. I think that the man- 
ner of deciding a contest as well as bind- 
ing the electors or doing away with the 
electors and using the electoral vote can 
be modernized to meet our present sit- 
uation. 

Does not the Senator agree that to 
destroy the basic fabric that provides 
that the vote shall be counted similar to 
the way the Senate is constituted and 
the way the House is constituted is a 
mistake? 

Mr. BAKER. No; as a matter of fact, I 
fee] that direct election is essential, if 
we are to meet the challenge that will 
confront the country in the years just 
ahead, because the President and the 
Vice President, as the Senator from 
Nebraska knows, are the only two elected 
officials who are not elected by popular 
vote. They are the only two who are not 
elected by equality of vote at the Federal 
level, if the mandate of the Supreme 
Court is to be carried out. 

Mr. CURTIS. We were never elected 
that way. We were elected by the States, 
because there are two pillars, one the 
Senate, which gives recognition to the 
States; the other, the House, recognizing 
the States as having Representatives 
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chosen proportionally by the people. They 
are the two pillars of federalism. The 
Senator from Tennessee wants to tear 
down one; I say that the other will follow. 

Mr. BAKER. The President of the 
United States is, in my judgment, the 
President of all the people, not the Presi- 
dent of 50 States. The President, 
throughout the fabric of the Constitu- 
tion, the minutes, and the commentary 
on the convention leading to the framing 
of the Constitution itself, and in the body 
of the statute law, is reflected to be the 
chief magistrate of the people of the 
United States of America, the people of 
this country. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, no; the States. He 
is the President of the United States. 

Mr. BAKER. It seems to me that there 
is no conscionable basis on which one can 
say that in the selection of the highest 
elected officer, the highest officer in the 
United States, the people of one State 
should have an advantage over the people 
of another State. If equality of repre- 
sentation is not stated to be the funda- 
mental purpose of democratic govern- 
ment, then there is something about the 
nature of federalism which I believe we 
should examine a little further, because 
federalism, in the view of the junior 
Senator from Tennessee, does not repre- 
sent discrimination by favoring one 
group over another. 

Federalism as a generic term does not 
imply an advantage by one group over 
another. Federalism means a group of 
50 States united for their mutual self- 
interest and for the creation and func- 
tioning of a central government. That is 
federalism, and that element of federal- 
ism is protected, nourished, and perpet- 
uated by the daily functions of the U.S. 
Senate. It does not require that the vot- 
ers of New York City have a greater voice 
in selecting the President than the voters 
of Omaha, Nebr. That is precisely the 
case now. according to the arguments of 
some. 

I come from a Southern State. I come 
from a fairly small State. Scholars and 
observers argue effectively that Ten- 
nessee has an advantage in the electoral 
college system and also that Tennessee 
has a disadvantage under the electoral 
college system. My reply to both of those 
arguments is, if it is clear there is an 
advantage or a disadvantage, that is 
proof positive that the electoral college 
system should be abolished, because Ten- 
nessee should not have one whit more or 
one whit less influence than any other 
region or section of the country. 

If we do not start with the basic prem- 
ise of equality in the selection of a Pres- 
ident, in the selection of the House of 
Representatives, and in the selection of 
the Senate—which we do now have and 
have always had in the Senate—then we 
end up with a premise that does not, in 
my view, constitute a part of federalism. 
That is inequality. There is no relation- 
ship between federalism and discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. My learned friend has 
been most generous in yielding to me, so 
at this point I will ask him just one more 
question. He stated he would transfer 
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the functions of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to the people themselves. I take 
it he could only be referring to deciding 
a contest for President because that is 
the only place the House gets into it. 

My question is simple: When would 
the Senator hold that runoff election? 

Mr. BAKER. Whenever the Senate and 
the House of Representatives decided it 
should be held. 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, I do not think that 
is a responsive answer. The Senator is 
proposing a plan for machinery to elect a 
President of the United States. In con- 
sidering that plan, we not only have a 
right but a duty to inquire as to how 
it would work out. I do not believe it is 
responsive to the question for anyone to 
say that Congress will decide it later, 
because they may decide and change their 
minds many times. But it is incumbent 
npon the proponents of this amendment 
to give us an idea of their estimate, after 
their proposal is adopted and imple- 
mented, as to how long it will take to 
carry it out, in case we have to have a 
contest. 

Mr. BAKER. My reply to that may not 
be judged responsive and, if that is so, 
it is unfortunately but necessarily so. My 
reply to that is that Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, which is the pending business, 
which is the proposed amendment to the 
Constitution to provide for the direct 
election of the President, which is the 
piece of legislation that my distinguished 
colleague from Nebraska and I are dis- 
cussing now, provides for the direct elec- 
tion of the President and would abolish 
the electoral college. It is intentionally 
silent on the implementing features of 
that plan. Congress can clearly and Con- 
gress can obviously provide for the time 
to conduct a runoff if a runoff is held. 
That is in the best traditions of repre- 
sentative government. We should imbed 
in the permanency of the Constitution 
the requirement for the direct election 
of the President, but we should not fix 
in concrete a statutory requirement as 
to when a runoff election should be held, 
or how. 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe my distin- 
guished friend from Tennessee fails to 
understand that I am not suggesting we 
amend his proposal and put in a specific 
date. Iam merely saying that no one can 
properly weigh the Senator’s proposi- 
tion, which clearly calls for a runoff elec- 
tion, unless some idea is brought into it 
as to the timing of it and how it would 
work. 

Mr. BAKER. Might I ask my friend 
from Nebraska to suggest a time? He has 
the same vote that I have in this body. 
If the resolution is silent on it, and 
if it is adopted, he will have the same 
force and freedom to suggest that I will. 

Mr, CURTIS. I am not proposing that 
we have a runoff election in this space 
age. I believe that would be an act like 
Rip Van Winkle. 

Mr. BAKER. Let me ask the Senator 
if he would support the direct popular 
election of the President if there were 
no runoff provision. 

Mr. CURTIS. I could forget direct 
election a lot easier. 
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Mr. BAKER. Would the Senator sup- 
port it? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I would not, because 
it violates the very federalism the dis- 
tinguished Senator has talked about. 

Mr. BAKER. Is the Senator really con- 
cerned about whether—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Very much so—very 
much so—— 

Mr. BAKER. We have a runoff election 
for President? 

Mr. CURTIS. Very much so. This res- 
olution may pass. It may pass. It may 
be ratified. I believe that what the Sena- 
tor has in it for a runoff is a very great 
error. I criticize no one. But I hope the 
proposal will frankly discuss the me- 
chanics and the timing of carrying out a 
runoff, and how, so that we do not buy 
a pig in a poke. I have a good hunch why 
it is not being discussed. 

Mr. BAKER. Well, if I can reply to 
that, I can say that it is not being dis- 
cussed by me because I do not presume 
to tell the Senate or Congress how they 
should implement it. I do not intend to 
try to impose my ideas on the amend- 
ment, at this time, before the Senate 
has decided on the principle. 

Did I correctly understand the Senator 
from Nebraska yesterday to say, at the 
opening of his colloquy with the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, that he would agree to 
almost anything before he would agree to 
the popular vote? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. Well, would the Senator 
from Nebraska tell me what he would 
agree to—— 

Mr. CURTIS. All right—— 

Mr. BAKER. In order to make the 
popular vote acceptable? 

Mr. CURTIS. In order to make the 
popular vote acceptable? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I am against the 
popular vote. 

Mr. BAKER, There is no way, then, 
that the popular vote for President could 
be made acceptable to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. CURTIS. My opinion is this: That 
one of the problems raised and discussed 
everywhere following the last election 
concerned the threat of Governor Wal- 
lace, which involved two things; one, the 
possible assertion by an elector of the 
right to vote contrary to the way the peo- 
ple in his State voted. That can be cor- 
rected. We can still keep the electoral 
counting system. The other point was, 
what about the mechanics for making a 
decision in a contested election? The 
Constitution now provides that each 
State shall have one vote, which gives 
Alaska and New York the same vote in 
deciding a contest. I do not think, in this 
day and age, that can be defended. 

Mr. BAKER. Why not, if I may ask 
the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CURTIS. Because it is unfair. 

Mr. BAKER. Because it is discrimina- 
tory? 

Mr. CURTIS. No, no—— 

Mr. BAKER. It gives less than one- 
man, one-vote in the selection of a Presi- 
dent, then? 

Mr. CURTIS. That less than one-man, 
one-vote statement, and “discrimina- 
tory”—they are just catch words. 
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Mr. BAKER. Not on the basis—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me finish, please. 
The Senator asked me what I would sup- 
port. I would support meeting the two 
problems uppermost in the minds of the 
American people. I do not think that the 
erroneous philosophy, in my opinion— 
and I condemn no one—that would de- 
stroy federalism and change the basic 
way of counting the vote is at all neces- 
sary to meet those two problems. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska thinks that the se- 
lection of a President in the case of a tie 
by the House of Representatives on the 
basis of 50 votes—that is, one vote for 
each State—could not be defended, 
which is what I understood him to say 
a moment ago. Is the reason it cannot 
be defended because it gives an uncon- 
scionable advantage to one State over 
another in the selection of the President? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. It does not blend 
the two components of the selection of 
a President. I would suggest that Con- 
gress meet in joint session and each 
Senator and each Representative have 
one vote. That would carry out the basic 
principle of federalism. 

Mr. BAKER. And it would dilute 
the inequality, the unconscionable 
advantage. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not think it is an 
unconscionable advantage any more 
than one could argue that “x” number 
of people could elect 50 Senators to con- 
trol the Senate. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, would the 
Senator agree, regardless of whether we 
call it an unconscionable advantage or 
a better blending of federalism, that one 
vote per Member of the House and Sen- 
ate in joint session is a better way to 
select a President in the event of a tie? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I think it conforms 
to the concept of electing a President. 

Mr. BAKER. Would the Senator agree 
that that diminishes the relative advan- 
tages of small States over large States? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. BAKER. Would the Senator agree 
further that if we pursue that logic, the 
only way we provide equality for every 
voter, as distinguished from every State, 
is to provide for direct election of the 
President, as Senate Joint Resolution 1 
would do? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. 

Mr. BAKER. How else might it be 
done? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in the 
first place I do not agree that that is a 
sound premise. We cannot accept that 
and hang on to federalism. Furthermore, 
we are asked not to vote on theories and 
not according to the Gallup poll. It is 
fine to read the Gallup poll. But I think 
we should read the amendment. It is a 
prescription for chaos. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in my own 
State of Tennessee for many years the 
voters were ignored by the National Dem- 
ocratic Party because they were in the 
bag. At the same time, the voters in Ten- 
nessee were ignored by the National Re- 
publican Party because they were a lost 
cause. 

The same has been true in other States 
and regions of the Nation, often with the 
positions of the national parties reversed. 
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In his book, “The People’s President,” 
Neal R. Peirce writes that Lawrence F. 
O’Brien recalled that: 

In the final week of the 1960 campaign, 
Kennedy and his managers decided to cancel 
a planned overnight tour of Indiana because 
they had decided that Nixon would carry the 
State and its electoral votes anyway. 


Mr. Peirce quotes O’Brien as saying 
that, “We might have gone through with” 
the Indiana trip if there had been a direct 
popular election. 

Mr. President, I believe that one-party 
control of any State or region of this 
country is demonstrably bad. I believe 
that it promotes the attitude of the na- 
tional parties toward the South or South- 
east to which I have just alluded—that 
is, one taking it for granted and the 
other writing it off as hopeless. 

I think the competition of two broad- 
based national parties is part of the 
fabric of the success of the self-gov- 
erning experiment of the United States 
of America. Two broad-based national 
parties, each able to—indeed, anxious 
to—accommodate a wide variety of view- 
points, ideas, and ideologies and to meld 
them together into a single voice of the 
majority on any given election day per- 
form an invaluable function in the self- 
governing process. 

I think that any region, any State, or 
for that matter any congressional dis- 
trict, county, or township that is domi- 
nated by one party for very long is de- 
prived of some of the advantages of this 
keen, broad-based, two-party competi- 
tion. I think it is in the essence of dem- 
ocratic government that we are required 
by the very nature of the two-party sys- 
tem to have a decent respect for the 
differing opinions of our compatriots 
and to come together to form an effec- 
tive voice of public unison on election 
day. 

It is interesting to me that in examin- 
ing the deliberations of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, while our Founding 
Fathers in their considerable wisdom 
created this tripartite form of govern- 
ment with partial and overlapping juris- 
diction between the legislative, executive, 
and judiciary, and while they spelled out 
in considerable detail the relationship of 
these bodies, they made no reference to 
how the people of the United States 
would communicate with that Govern- 
ment that was designed for them. 

There is no reference at all in the 
Constitution, in the amendments to it, 
or the Declaration of Independence—or, 
for that matter, in the body of statute 
law—of a requirement for a national 
party of any type—Republican, Demo- 
cratic, American or otherwise. There 
certainly is no requirement for two-party 
competition, much less two broad-based 
national parties, each embracing con- 
servatives and liberals, and bringing 
them together with attenuating and 
moderating force so that they provide an 
effective governmental instrumentality. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Tennessee has eloquently 
expressed the goals for which we are 
striving in this effort to change the Pres- 
idential election system. 
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The whole matter of equality, which 
I hope to debate and pursue in a little 
more detail when the Senator from Ne- 
braska returns to the Chamber, has been 
an indispensable ingredient to any fair, 
meaningful electoral process. 

In the 20th century, a direct popular 
vote is the only means by which this 
can be obtained. 

The present system has an effect on 
the two-party system, as the Senator 
from Tennessee and I both observed 
yesterday. The best way to strengthen 
the two-party system, and not to allow 
it to proliferate, is to see that each party 
worker at the precinct level, where the 
foundation of the party structure is 
built, knows that all the votes in his 
precinct will count. 

That is a point that the Senator from 
Tennessee has made and indeed I salute 
him for it. But more recently he has 
touched on another point that I think 
it is important to stress. 

I do not suppose there was ever a more 
wise or more far-sighted band of souls 
than those that met in Philadelphia to 
draft the Constitution. They had great 
wisdom. The fact that our Nation stands 
today is testimony of that wisdom. But 
that wisdom was not infinite. 

Perhaps the best example of the small 
chink in this otherwise strong armor was 
their conception of the election of the 
President. 

The distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska and others who beat on their 
chests and call on the memory of our 
founding fathers to sustain the electoral 
college position today ignore what the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee 
pointed out, that the system will not 
work today the way our founding fathers 
anticipated that it would. 

They did not anticipate that there 
would be parties. As a result, almost be- 
fore the ink was dry on the original rati- 
fication of the Constitution, we needed 
the 12th amendment which made an im- 
portant change in the way we elect a 
President, as the Senator from Tennes- 
see knows. 

Also, as he pointed out repeatedly, the 
original election was not supposed to be 
an election at all, but a means by which 
electors could be chosen to nominate. It 
Was supposed to be an election for the 
choice of convention delegates. 

Mr. BAKER. If I may interrupt the 
Senator at that point, I think that is 
precisely correct. That is the closest our 
Founding Fathers came to providing for 
an election system. They provided for 
electors for the Presidency, to be elected 
by the House of Representatives, 

I said yesterday that while we are 
dealing with one aspect of electoral re- 
form now, and that is the abolition of 
the electoral college and providing for 
the direct election of the President, I feel 
we must soon come to the requirement 
that we fine tune the rest of the elec- 
toral system. I believe the national elec- 
tion system by both the Democratic 
Party and the Republican Party should 
be changed by Federal statute so that 
there is the election of delegates to those 
conventions by popular vote. That has no 
bearing on the direct election of the 
President, but I say it only to emphasize 
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my agreement with the Senator and not 
to elicit support for my proposal. As the 
Senator knows, I have introduced legis- 
lation on this point, along with legisia- 
tion on transient voting and the 18-year- 
old vote. But if we are to meet the chal- 
lenge, we must fine tune the election 
process so that this representative de- 
mocracy of ours does resonate accurately 
and fully against the demands, desires, 
and dissents of all the people we govern. 

Mr. BAYH. I share the concern of the 
Senator from Tennessee. If the Senator 
will yield further, I know of no better 
area where we in this body at this par- 
ticular moment in history can, by our 
deeds and votes, as well as our voices, 
show that our system does have the 
ability to be responsive, 

I can think of no more basic and 
fundamental change than that suggested 
by the Senator from Tennessee. The 
whole area of the electoral process is 
ground zero as far as our democracy is 
concerned. 

I think we have to give far more at- 
tention than we are giving to the mod- 
ernization of the electoral process. A 
good first step, which the Senator from 
Tennessee is pursuing this morning is to 
see that the people of this country have 
equal power to say who will be the most 
powerful official in this land and in the 
world. They do not have that equality of 
power under the present archaic and 
antiquated process. 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator from Indi- 
ana, in his typically fine way, has pin- 
pointed the difficulty with our present 
system and the necessity for reform. I 
agree with him that it is urgently neces- 
sary that we take this step today. The 
other steps I outlined might be post- 
poned. They might even be changed, or 
modified, or not adopted at all. I believe 
representative democracy would still be 
responsive enough in the foreseeable 
future to accomplish our purposes. But 
I have some real fear about the future 
of the responsiveness of our democratic 
institution if we do not do our utmost to 
provide absolute equality of opportunity 
for every citizen in the selection of the 
President and Vice President. Whether 
the occupant of the White House is Re- 
publican or Democrat, we in the Senate, 
to a greater or lesser degree, depending 
on which side of the aisle we reside on 
and the side of the aisle with which the 
President is identified, are concerned 
about the increasing concentration of 
power in the President and the executive 
bureaucracy. 

I thought at one time we might early 
take steps to diminish the growth and 
proliferation of the executive authority 
and the bureaucratic autonomy, I believe 
it is nearly autonomous now. But I have 
decided we have to do it in a little differ- 
ent way. We will have to control the bu- 
reaucracy by making sure the President 
is responsible in a maximum way to the 
people themselves. 

It was said to me by a friend in Ten- 
nessee recently, a friend who is not en- 
gaged in politics, and judging from his 
statement probably never will be, that he 
thought the bureaucracy in Washington 
was nameless, faceless, controlled by no 
one, least of all the President and Con- 
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gress; that it was autonomous and its 
purpose was self-perpetuation. He said if 
he were President he would abolish every 
position below GS-16 and start over like 
Andrew Jackson. Mr. President, you can- 
not do that and I do not propose that. 
But one of the fundamental problems in 
the Central Government of the United 
States is that it tends to grow so large 
and unwieldy that it becomes increas- 
ingly brittle and less responsive, and 
that, lacking a better approach to it, the 
way to provide against its encroachment 
on freedom and to bring it under control 
and conform it to serve its function is to 
provide that the head of the bureaucracy, 
the head of the pyramid, the President of 
the United States, is keenly attuned to 
the times and the people. You do that by 
providing maximum equality in repre- 
sentation. 

Throughout this debate I intend to re- 
iterate that there are two fundamental 
things involved in the direct election of 
the President. One is the nature of fed- 
eralism, as pointed out by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Nebraska, 
and the other is equality. It is my con- 
tention that the nature of federalism 
does not require the electoral college but 
that equality does require its abolition. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Nebraska has returned to the 
Chamber. If the Senator from Tennes- 
see will yield I would like to comment 
on a point raised in the colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from Nebraska and 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. We, in this body, of course, 
are governed by rules of the Senate as 
well as by our own consciences and nor- 
mally by a certain amount of—perhaps 
I should say an abnormal amount—pa- 
tience and tolerance of one another. I 
am sure that throughout this debate, in 
the finest tradition of the Senate, each 
Member will try to pursue what he, in his 
own heart, thinks is right. 

The Senator from Nebraska opposes 
direct election of the President as strong- 
ly as the Senator from Indiana supports 
it. 

But I think we ought to look at some 
of the emphasis of the Senator from Ne- 
braska, and I certainly intend to remind 
the Senate of this periodically. If he 
wants us to leave the major thrust of the 
reform, equality of influence at the bal- 
lot box; if he wants us to pass over the 
fact that the people of this country do 
not vote now for the President and Vice 
President, and that we need to eliminate 
the wall of independent electors who can 
disregard the will of their constituents 
which has been erected between elected 
Officials and the people; or if he wants 
to disregard the fact that the present 
system has in the past denied the presi- 
dency to the person getting the most 
votes in the election, it is the right of the 
Senator from Nebraska to do that. But if 
we are going to leave these three basic 
things and go back to a discussion of the 
runoff provision, then let us at least re- 
member what the Senator from Nebraska 
said yesterday. He said that he would do 
almost anything to keep direct election 
from passing. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator point 
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out those words, that I would “do almost 
anything”? 

Mr. BAYH. I was standing here when 
he said them and I heard them. I re- 
peated them and asked whether the 
Senator would “bring the country to its 
knees”? The Senator said, “Of course 
not.” 

I am not being critical of the Senator 
from Nebraska. He is within his right. I 
am sure he would not want to depart 
from the decorum and normally ac- 
cepted procedure. But I must say, in my 
judgment, that the Senator from Ne- 
braska is trying to lead the Senate astray 
and to divert its attention from the most 
important point by getting it tied up on 
something that is almost insignificant. 

I would like to buttress that opinion 
by pointing out, as I did yesterday, that 
the language in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 is not foreign to the Constitution. 
This is not something we have dreamed 
up to try to interject now. I say, with all 
respect to my colleague from Nebraska, 
that if he will look at section 4 of article 
Iof the present Constitution, he will find 
the following language: 

The time, places and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the leg- 
islature thereof; but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions ... 


This shows that under the present 
Constitution the Congress has flexibility 
to move in and make regulations if nec- 
essary. I see no reason why we should 
not reasonably anticipate and expect 
the same flexibility in the election of the 
President. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I know the Senator from 
Nebraska does not share that view, but 
I must say I do not feel the runoff pro- 
vision, which troubles the Senator from 
Nebraska, is nearly as important as three 
or four other items which I just men- 
tioned. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator’s answers 
are evasive. The words just read in 
section 4 of course are found in the 
present Constitution. I find no fault 
with them. But in section 3 there is a 
new departure, a provision for two elec- 
tions in certain situations. And it is not 
irreleyant to raise the question, When 
would the second election occur? 

I am not suggesting that the Senator 
write it in here. I am suggesting that 
that is pertinent information that the 
Senate and the country are entitled to 
know in deciding whether or not section 
3 is a proposal that ought to be adopted 
or rejected. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Indiana 
discussed this whole point with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska yesterday. In the 
event that perhaps the Senator from 
Nebraska did not hear what the Sena- 
tor from Indiana said, the idea that 
the runoff provision is something new, 
as the Senator from Nebraska seems to 
suggest, that it is foreign to our elec- 
toral process, it seems to me, if I may 
say with all respect, is dead wrong. 
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Mr. CURTIS. The runoff is used—— 

Mr. BAYH. Let me finish, please. Let 
me point out that the runoff is used in 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, and 
Georgia, among others. As I said yester- 
day, I think Congress, after adoption 
of the amendment, needs to study their 
experiences. We need to call on our col- 
leagues from Alabama, which requires 
4 weeks between the two elections, from 
Arkansas, which requires 2 weeks, from 
Florida, which requires 3 weeks, from 
Georgia, which requires 2 weeks, from 
Louisiana, which requires 6 weeks, from 
Mississippi, which requires 3 weeks, from 
North Carolina, which requires 4 weeks, 
from Oklahoma, which requires a sim- 
ilar period, from Rhode Island, which 
requires 4 weeks, from South Carolina, 
which requires 2 weeks, from Texas, 
which requires 4 weeks, and on our col- 
leagues from Virginia, which requires 5 
weeks. 

I think those runoffs are “in the ball 
park,” if I may say so. They involve a 
reasonable length of time. I am not wed- 
ded to any particular time. My judgment 
would be that 2 or 3 weeks would be 
sufficient, just as I said in response to 
the question raised yesterday by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know a long list of 
States that use runoffs in their nomi- 
nating process. Would the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana read into the 
Record the States that use runoff in 
those elections? 

Mr, BAYH. I do not know of any State 
that does, but I think if it works in the 
nominating process, and it does, then it 
can work in the final election. It works 
in other countries. Are we so sterile and 
devoid of inventiveness and foresight 
that our people cannot devise some sort 
of mechanical scheme that gives the peo- 
ple some right to choose their President? 

Mr. CURTIS. They have all through 
the years. 

Mr. BAYH. Oh, no; no citizen has ever 
voted for the President. 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BAYH. Can the Senator point out 
one example where the people have voted 
for the President and Vice President? 

Mr. CURTIS. They do right along in 
Nebraska. 

Mr. BAYH. I beg to dispute the state- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator asked me a 
question. They go to the polls, are handed 
& ballot, and vote for the President. The 
names of the electors do not appear. 
That is done in accordance with the 
Constitution. It is done in many States. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank my colleagues 
for this colloquy. I have another ques- 
tion to address to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, but before I do so, I would like 
to say I, too, am not certain about the 
runoff provision. I would prefer to have 
none. However, I think, as a practical 
matter, this resolution having passed the 
House of Representatives overwhelm- 
ingly and coming to the Senate as a 
substitute for the Senate measure, as it 
does, the possibility that it might be 
adopted by the Senate and sent to the 
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President without conference is a strong 
consideration. 

But my question to the Senator from 
Nebraska is, Is that really the matter 
that concerns him and puts him in op- 
position to direct election of the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is one. I have a basic 
conviction that to cease electing the 
President by counting the votes on the 
basis of the States would be a departure 
from federalism. I have a further deep 
feeling that, if I am overruled, and we 
do depart from our present system of 
counting the votes and go to a direct 
election, the provisions written in the 
joint resolution for a runoff are filled 
with dangers. 

I agree with that very distinguished 
writer, Dr. Theodore White, who de- 
scribes this proposal as an invitation to 
chaos. I cannot imagine holding an elec- 
tion that takes a few weeks to certify the 
results from the States, and takes awhile 
longer to send those results to Washing- 
ton, and then we have a situation that 
requires a runoff, and the candidates and 
parties are entitled to some notice, bal- 
lots have to be printed, proclamations 
have to go out in the State for the elec- 
tions, and finally the election is held, and 
then they can be counted. In this fast- 
moving space age, I do not think that is 
a wise course for our country. 

While I think that provision is full of 
dangers, that is only part of my objec- 
tions to it. I think the basic thrust of the 
amendment destroys the federal system. 

Mr. BAKER. If we eliminate the pro- 
vision for runoff, the Senator from Ne- 
braska would still not be for the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no, because it is a 
departure from federalism. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I would like 
the Recorp to be corrected, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be corrected, 
to show that I answered the question of 
the Senator from Nebraska about run- 
off too hastily. There are, indeed, four 
States that have runoff provisions in the 
final election. 

So runoffs are not foreign to our elec- 
toral process in this country, either at 
the primary or the final level. And I 
would also go one step further, and say 
that, although the Senator from Ne- 
braska feels that the citizens of Nebraska 
vote for President, the fact of the matter 
is that they do not. They vote for elec- 
tors. When we accepted Dr. Bailey’s vote 
right here on this floor in January of 
1969, we, in essence, said that any of 
those electors of Nebraska can ignore 
totally and completely what the con- 
stituents of Nebraska suggest they do. 
The electors can vote for someone else, 
who may not even have been a candidate 
in the first place. That has, in fact, hap- 
pened. The people of North Carolina—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I think the Senator from 
Nebraska had mentioned this, but let me 
just ask him, as a distinguished and il- 
lustrious member of the opposition party, 
the Grand Old Party, how would he feel 
if he were a Republican voter in North 
Carolina—or in Nebraska, as far as that 
is concerned, and the only way he could 
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vote for the present occupant of the 
White House, President Nixon, was to go 
in and vote for the Republican electors. 
The only way those electors could be 
chosen was to be chosen by the Republi- 
can Party. Yet all of those who voted for 
Richard Milhous Nixon in the Second 
Congressional District of North Carolina 
in 1968 saw the man they chose vote for 
George Wallace. How can the Senator 
say that the people of the Second District 
of North Carolina, or the people of Ne- 
braska, actually vote for the President? 

Mr. CURTIS. My distinguished friend 
is citing one problem that could be easily 
met by an amendment to do away with 
the right of an elector to vote contrary 
to the way his constituents vote. That 
can be done. We could also deal with the 
other problems involved. I do not believe 
that it would be wise, in meeting those 
problems, about which there is no de- 
bate, to depart to a procedure such as 
this. 


We cannot have direct election and 
allow one State to set qualifications for 
voters that are different than those in 
another State. We cannot have the States 
be in charge of voter registration, if it is 
@ national election, because they no 
longer vote as States. We are moving 
away from local government, and that is 
where liberty is. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Senator from Nebraska if it is true 
that while he contends that we might 
take care of all of the defects in the 
electoral college system, as I understood 
him to say—— 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Is it not really true that 
we could take care of all of them but one, 
and that is to make sure that every man’s 
vote counts the same? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is not a defect. 

Mr. BAKER. It is to me. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the Senator would 
not vote against protecting his seat in 
the Senate. The Senator said, “Oh, no, 
let us not go that far.” But yet a tiny 
minority of the voters in the United 
States can elect 51 Senators, and the 
Senate is an entity just as the Presidency 
is an entity. 

So I say it will not be long; if this 
nefarious, ill-conceived, unsound, ridicu- 
lous proposal should ever find its way 
into our Constitution, do not worry, the 
time will come when four or five States 
will each have a fifth of a Senator, in- 
stead of two. 

Mr. BAKER. I do not believe that 
would happen. Of course, my crystal ball 
is no brighter, no clearer, and no less 
cracked than that of the Senator from 
Nebraska; but I believe the principles of 
federalism are also embodied in this 
branch of the Government, and besides 
that, I will take my chances. 

Mr. CURTIS. Of course, the Senator 
from Tennessee is above average in intel- 
ligence and flexibility, and he can defend 
having one rule of fairness for the elec- 
tion of the President and another for the 
election of Senators. But he will not al- 
ways be so certain. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, it is inter- 
esting to the Senator from Indiana that 
our friend from Nebraska suggests that 
if we go to the direct popular vote, there 
is something dramatically wrong about 
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letting the States have as much control 
as is possible over the registration and 
other matters that we discussed in some 
detail yesterday. But the Senator ignores 
the fact that they do that now. They do 
it in choosing all of us here as Senators; 
and they do it now since the electors 
who go in to vote for President are the 
product of the electorate in each State. 
They are chosen and qualified by State 
law. I think we could do that for the 
President. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. BAYH. With the deference of the 
Senator from Tennessee, I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The vote is counted 
within the State, so that when the States 
decide what the qualifications are for 
voters, how they shall register, and 
how the votes shall be counted, they are 
deciding how to do something where the 
votes are tabulated and the winner de- 
clared within the State. No State would 
permit subdivisions to determine the 
qualifications of voters in a statewide 
election, because that would give rise to 
the opportunities for an area with cer- 
tain particular leanings to either restrict 
or enlarge its number of voters. I say it 
is just as ridiculous to suggest that we 
could have a national tote board to de- 
termine who is President, and count the 
votes nationally, and let subdivisions of 
the Nation determine the qualifications 
of voters, as they would in the States for 
elections within the States. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank my friend from 
Nebraska for those comments, which cast 
the Senator from Nebraska in the role of 
seeking to destroy federalism and deprive 
the States of their rights to determine 
the qualifications of their electors as they 
wish, and puts us in the position of want- 
ing to see the United States in the posi- 
tion of a homogeneous—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator to yield at that point, because he 
is putting the Senator from Nebraska in 
a false light. 

Mr. BAKER. I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator in a moment. 

As the Senator from Nebraska knows, 
this proposal for the abolition of the elec- 
toral college is entirely silent on how the 
individual citizen voters will be required 
to vote, on what day, or in what manner. 
It is implicit in Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, as now written, that Congress may 
make additional provisions to carry out 
its purposes. So far as I am concerned, I 
would assume it would be better to let 
each of the 50 States decide how they 
want to qualify their citizens to vote, 
how they want to canvass those votes 
within their States, and how they want to 
certify the result to the U.S. Govern- 
ment, the same as they certified my elec- 
tion returns and those of the Senator 
from Nebraska. But clearly, the Senator 
from Nebraska sees it in a different light. 

Looking at his crystal ball, he pro- 
poses, instead, that we have “a national 
tote board”—I believe I quote him cor- 
rectly—and he relegates the sovereign 
States in this federation to subdivisions 
of the Nation. He talks about an adding 
machine tape, and what he describes, as 
far as Iam concerned, is a great national 
election rather than a certification of 


the results from the 50 States. Under 
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Senate Joint Resolution 1, the Senator’s 
view and mine can both be submitted to 
the Senate. His would represent the abo- 
lition of federalism, and mine would rep- 
resent the perpetuation. Is that a proper 
role for the Senator from Nebraska to 
take? 

Mr. CURTIS. I have not taken any 
such role. 

Mr. BAKER. I believe the Senator has. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I said if we adopt 
this procedure, these things will follow. 
At no time have I ever said that the 
States should not go on determining the 
qualifications of voters. I have made no 
such proposal at all. 

Mr. BAKER. Did the Senator say he 
thought if we passed this, we would have 
to have a national registration of voters? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think we will. 

Mr. BAKER. Does not the Senator im- 
ply that the States cannot do it? I do not 
believe that, but is not that the Sena- 
tor’s view? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think we would be mak- 
ing such a vast change in our Govern- 
ment that we would destroy many things 
that mean a great deal to the States. 

Mr. BAKER. With all due deference to 
the Senator from Nebraska—— 

Mr. CURTIS. The fact that I likened, 
not what I propose, but I likened the 
results of what the Senator proposes to 
a situation within the States, where they 
might permit subdivisions to determine 
the qualifications of voters is applica- 
ble; because what is proposed here—and 
I do not think anyone denies it—is that 
we take all the votes cast all over the 
United States, add them up somewhere 
nationally, and determine who wins. I 
wish the Senator could explain to me 
how that could be done fairly, without 
having the same rules applied in every 
State. That is my point. I do not want to 
destroy any of these things. I think the 
Senator’s proposal would. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, with all 
due deference to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, I suggest that it is not Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 that creates the 
specter of the destruction of federalism 
but, rather, his glimpse and preview of 
what he would do by statute to imple- 
ment the provisions of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1 if he were left to his choice. 
There is no provision in Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 for any national tote board. 
It would be just as appropriate, and the 
Senator from Tennessee would prefer, 
that each of the 50 States prescribe its 
own method for the qualification of 
voters of each State, provide its own 
method for the counting, tabulation, and 
certification of votes, and that each of 
the 50 States, therefore, retain its inden- 
tiflable, efficient indexes of federalism. 

If we were to adopt a different plan by 
statute, after the ratification of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, as suggested, as I 
understand, by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, then we would be in 
trouble. I would oppose the provisions 
that the Senator from Nebraska now 
claims he is concerned with, and I hope 
he would, too. 

Mr, CURTIS. I have not suggested 
those things. I have not said that I would 
support them. I pointed them out as dan- 
gers that would follow if this constitu- 
tional amendment is adopted. 
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Mr. BAKER. I wonder whether the 
Senator would agree that it is probably 
within the scope and authority of Con- 
gress now, since the Voting Rights Act 
of 1970 was adopted, to provide for uni- 
form standards for voters around the 
country. 

Mr. CURTIS. As to what—age? 

Mr. BAKER. As to anything. 

Mr. CURTIS. I voted against the pro- 
vision for 18-year-olds to vote on the 
basis that I did not think so. We will have 
to wait to see what the Court says. 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee has long favored and sponsored a 
constitutional amendment to provide for 
the right to vote for 18-year-olds, and I 
voted for that bill with the hope that the 
judiciary would decide whether or not, 
under the equal protection clause of the 
Constitution, Congress had that author- 
ity. If the Court upholds it, then I think 
the fear that the Senator expresses al- 
ready exists, and it is a fear of ourselves; 
because if we have that authority, we can 
do now what the Senator concerns him- 
self with in regard to Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska and the Senator from In- 
diana for their most useful and most en- 
lightened colloquy in this adversary de- 
bate on the desirability of the passage of 
this resolution. 

As a relatively junior Member of this 
body, I am bold enough to volunteer that 
I think some of the best work in this 
Chamber is done when energetic debate 
precedes the final disposition of a meas- 
ure, and there is no more energetic de- 
bater than the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Before we began our colloquy, I was 
speaking of the—to me—odious conse- 
quences of one-party domination of any 
region or section of the Nation. I had 
expressed considerable affection, respect, 
and admiration for the genesis of the 
American two-party system which exists 
nowhere else in the world in this for- 
mat—not two broad-based national par- 
ties as distinguished from specialized 
parties, such as conservative or liberal, 
labor or something else. But two broad- 
based national parties exist in this for- 
mat nowhere else in the world. I think it 
has served the United States extraor- 
dinarily well. But I think that this exam- 
ination of the fundamentals of this 
fourth department of government, which 
is the way I characterize our two broad- 
based national parties, is appropriate to 
another development of our times, an- 
other political development, and that is 
the so-called Southern strategy. 

Mr. President, it comes as no surprise 
to my colleagues in this body and not 
many voters in Tennessee when I say 
that Iam an ardent Republican and that 
I do, indeed, hope that the Republican 
Party, for a change, has a Southern 
strategy—not a strategy just for the 
South, but a strategy that, for a change, 
includes the South. I hope the Demo- 
cratic Party does, too. I hope the Demo- 
cratic Party does not take the South for 
granted and that the Republican Party 
does not ignore it. 

I hope that the mistakes of one-party 
domination of the last 50 years—indeed, 
in many States since the Civil War, the 
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last 100 years—will not be repeated in 
the 1970’s and the 1980’s. So I hope that 
both our parties do have a strategy that 
includes the South, because the South, 
as the East, the North, and the West, 
must be a part of the mainstream of the 
political life of this Republic if we are 
to govern effectively. 

I think that the abolition of the elec- 
toral college and the direct election of 
the President will do much to preserve 
our two-party system throughout the 
Nation and to guard against the recur- 
rence of one-party domination in any 
part of the Nation. 

I believe that one-party control of any 
State in any region of the country where 
it is found is directly attributable to the 
electoral vote system. I believe that the 
institution of the direct popular elec- 
tion of the President and Vice President 
will lead to the end of one-party control 
wherever it is found. 

There has been much talk recently of 
a so-called southern strategy being 
pursued by the national Republican 
Party. Let me say again that I hope the 
Republican Party strategy does include 
the South and the Southeast as a part 
of this Nation in its general planning, 
just as I hope the Democratic Party does, 
too 


It is no secret that the Democratic 
Party has had the South “locked up” for 
years. I hope that both of the two great 
national parties will develop strategies 
that include all regions of the coun- 
try; because, like it or not, this country 
is becoming homogenized so far as its 
people are concerned. Southerners are 
less Southern, northerners are less 
Northern, and easterners and westerners 
are less discernibly different. The coun- 
try is becoming more the same, and I 
think it is good, but it produces the nec- 
essity for change; it is time now to fine- 
tune the electoral process, and the first 
step is the abolition of the electoral col- 
lege. 

At the bottom of the domination by 
one party or the other of a particular 
region is the understanding that the win- 
ner takes all under the present system 
and that it is not important to one party 
or the other that they compete in a 
presidential election for the 10 percent, 
20 percent, or 30 percent of the votes 
they may gain in Louisiana or Alabama, 
on the one hand, or in Nebraska, Maine, 
or Vermont, on the other hand. It would 
be important that we have the direct 
popular election of the President, and 
every citizen not only would have the 
same strength to vote, but also, every 
citizen would have the same dignity and 
the same standing in importance in rela- 
tion to his peers and equals, numbering 
almost 200 million in this country. 

Mr. President, the proposal now before 
the Senate is not a technical legislative 
issue. What is at issue is the idea of 
equality. I am from a relatively small 
State. I am from a relatively southern 
State. But I do not believe that the 
vote of a citizen of my great State should 
count for less than the vote of a citizen 
of the State of Montana. I do not be- 
lieve that the vote of a citizen of my 
State should be counted more than the 
vote of a citizen of the State of Illinois 
or California. 
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The great federal compromise made 
in Philadelphia in 1787 was not the de- 
vising of the electoral college. The great 
compromise that guarantees the federal 
natures of our system was the decision 
to fashion a bicameral legislature. It is 
the fact that each State of the Union, 
regardless of its population, is entitled 
to two Senators that guarantees the con- 
tinuing federal nature of our National 
Government, not the electoral college. 
The Presidency belongs to all the people, 
and to none more than any other. 

Mr. President, the time is at hand 
when we must examine the necessities 
for the more efficient governing of this 
Nation. I think that in these times, in 
this nuclear age, in this time of swift 
communication and transportation, in 
the language of Lady Barbara Ward in 
her excellent book “Spaceship Earth,” 
the “have nots” of the world are rapidly 
finding out how much the “haves” really 
have, and that there is not likely to be a 
single president, or a single king, a single 
chancellor, prime minister, or dictator 
who has the answers to all the problems 
that will confront civilization in this 
nuclear age—in this age of technological 
and scientific revolution. 

Only the people, in their collective 
genius, are likely to find the answers 
that will be durable and workable, that 
will preserve us from mutual destruction 
and annihilation. 

If that be the case, if only the people, 
in their collective genius, can identify the 
problems and formulate the solutions to 
the problems of today and tomorrow, 
then it is urgently important that we 
continually monitor this business of self- 
government, of representative govern- 
ment, because the people must be heard. 
The engine of government which was de- 
signed for them by our forefathers must 
respond, not adequately but well, to that 
full range of desires, demands, and dis- 
sents which represent the business of 
self-government. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have been listening with 
a great deal of interest to the learned 
and eloquent discussion by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Tennessee 
of the resolution under consideration. 
It was interesting to hear him say that 
he had some misgivings about the runoff 
provision contained in the resolution. 
It is noted, too, that two other cospon- 
sors of the resolution, the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYDINGS) 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), speak most 
critically of the 40-percent requirement. 

Therefore, I am wondering and would 
like to ask the Senator from Tennessee 
whether he feels it is wise to make the 
runoff provision a part of the basic, fun- 
damental law of the land, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Would it not 
be possible merely to provide in the 
amendment that Congress have authority 
by law to provide for the direct election 
of the President, and is it necessary to 
provide the runoff provision in the 
amendment? 

Mr. BAKER. I thank my colleague 
from Alabama. I may have been misun- 
derstood in my expressed concern about 
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this. Although I stated earlier that I 
would prefer to have no runoff. My con- 
cern is actually with the 40-percent trig- 
ger of the runoff. I have some feeling 
that we should have a 50.1-percent re- 
quirement. 

Mr. ALLEN. Requirement for what? 

Mr. BAKER. For election. 

Mr. ALLEN. In other words—— 

Mr. BAKER. That there should be a 
runoff, unless one of the candidates re- 
ceives 50.1 percent. Thus, I am not con- 
cerned with the concept of the runoff 
embedded in the constitutional require- 
ment as provided in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1. I am somewhat concerned with 
the 40-percent requirement. While the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana on 
yesterday pointed out that in the entire 
history of the Republic, only one Presi- 
dent has been elected with less than 40 
percent, that being Abraham Lincoln 
with 39.7 percent, I believe, there is still 
the possibility that we could elect a 40- 
percent President. 

We are doing what I freely admit is 
radical surgery on the electoral proc- 
ess—that is, we would be doing it—with 
the enactment of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1. We do not do this sort of thing 
very often. This is the first time since 
the Constitution was drafted that there 
has been a serious prospect of chang- 
ing this provision in this manner. 

So, while we are at it, I believe, per- 
sonally, that I would have preferred to 
go the whole mile and provide that there 
be a runoff unless there was 50.1 percent 
of the popular vote for a particular can- 
didate. But I am persuaded that, under 
the circumstances, with such an over- 
whelming vote by the other body in fa- 
vor of this resolution, in this manner, 
with the concern that it might totally 
eliminate certain third party efforts of 
candidates, that the 40-percent provi- 
sion, in some views, is more desirable 
and at least in my view is acceptable. 
Thus, on that basis I came to terms with 
my own concern, while I do now freely 
confess that I would prefer to see a run- 
off, unless a candidate received 50.1 per- 
cent of the vote or more. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is concerned 
that there be no amendment of a basic 
nature to the resolution under consid- 
eration? 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. I think the time 
is so important that we should adopt 
this resolution in this fashion with spe- 
cial reference to the overwhelming vote 
in the House of Representatives for the 
resolution in this form. 

Mr. ALLEN, But the point the junior 
Senator from Alabama is seeking to 
make is, would it not be possible merely 
to provide in one sentence that Con- 
gress should have the authority by law 
to provide for the direct election of the 
President, and could not then legisla- 
tion be agreed on at a later date that 
would possibly meet the views of the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BAKER. The point is very well 
taken. I do not dispute the attractive- 
ness of the proposal of the Senator from 
Alabama. But I do not support it. I 
believe that we must pass this resolution 


in its present form and do so now in 
order to prevent going through the 1972 
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election with the same old system. But 
the Senator is entirely right, the argu- 
ments made by the Senator from 
Nebraska about the qualification of 
voters, about the time for the runoff, 
and the other provisions, that the States 
might set, if Congress does not, might 
very well apply to the percentage figures 
if a runoff is held at all. All I can do is 
express my personal preference. It is 
the personal preference of the junior 
Senator from Tennessee that Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 be passed in its 
present form without amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator stated that 
his preference would be that there be 
a runoff unless a candidate received 
more than 50.1 percent of the vote. 
That, then, would make a runoff much 
more likely and almost inevitable, would 
it not? 

Mr. BAKER. I think it is not likely 
that it would be inevitable. I think it is 
certainly possible that runoffs would be 
more frequent. Once again, as the Sen- 
ator from Indiana stated, we would not 
have had one runoff, save possibly one, 
and that was in the case of the first 
Lincoln election, when Lincoln’s name 
was not on the ballot in 10 States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Quite a number of win- 
ning candidates do not receive 50 per- 
cent of the votes. 

Mr. BAKER. It is certain that if the 
requirement were 50.1 percent, there 
would have been runoffs. The junior 
Senator from Tennessee has no fear of 
runoffs. I do not think the runoff provi- 
sion is a valid criticism of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. I do not think there is 
anything in the electoral process of the 
United States that is inimical to a run- 
off vote that requires a candidate to 
receive 50 percent of the vote in order to 
be certified as President of the United 
States. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee, then, does not share the fear 
of a runoff that is expressed by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) and 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typ- 
Incs), as set forth in the last two para- 
graphs on page 16 of the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator from Ala- 
bama is correct. As a matter of fact, my 
concern, I suppose, would be diametri- 
cally opposite to the concern expressed 
by the Senator from Maryland and the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. ALLEN. In other words, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee likes the provision 
for a runoff? 

Mr. BAKER. It would be my personal 
preference—I do not serve on the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and I do not in- 
tend to offer an amendment—it would be 
my personal preference to have a runoff 
unless a candidate received more than 
50.1 percent. That is not the form of the 
provision as passed by the House, and it 
is not the form as reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary. How- 
ever, I am at ease with the provision in 
its present form, and I shall support it. 

Mr. ALLEN, If the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would kindly permit the junior 
Senator from Alabama to do so, for the 
purpose of the Recorp, I should like to 
read the fear expressed by the two dis- 
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tinguished Senators, who are themselves 
cosponsors of the joint resolution, in 
which they say: 

On the other hand, under the 40-percent 
plurality required for direct election, a minor 
party or a combination of minor parties need 
only approach 20 percent of the popular vote 
in order to reach a strong bargaining posi- 
tion, The prospect of two minor party candi- 
dates, one regional and one ideological, 
amassing 20 percent of the vote is quite real- 
istic in the near future of American politics. 

In view of this attractive political frame- 
work, the direct election plan, as embodied 
in Senate Joint Resolution 1, opens the door 
to public political bargaining with the most 
far-reaching consequences. Concessions 
wrung from major party candidates either 
before or after the first election would be 
made In a heated atmosphere conducive to 
the creation of public distrust. Given the 
fact that bargaining before the runoff elec- 
tion would take place under conditions of di- 
vision and disappointment, cynical political 
moves might in themselves lead to a crisis of 
respect and legitimacy in the selection of the 
President. Undoubtedly, the aura of legiti- 
macy would be all the more in doubt where 
the runner-up in the initia] contest wins the 
runoff by wooing third-party support. In 
such a case, the question of legitimacy is 
sharpened even further if the turnout in the 
second election is substantially lower than 
in the first election. 


The Senator from Tennessee does not 
share those fears? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, let me 
answer the Senator from Alabama a little 
more in detail than in a categorical re- 
ply. 

I have great admiration for the junior 
Senator from Alabama. He has quickly 
shown his ability and quickness of mind 
and intellect in the debate on the floor. 
The point he puts is fundamental and im- 
portant. I choose to answer it a little 
obliquely, and I think he will understand 
why when I finish. 

The junior Senator from Tennessee 
has strong admiration for and dedication 
to the concept of two broad-based na- 
tional parties, as he stated earlier, but 
the junior Senator from Tennessee does 
not believe that we have any right to leg- 
islate—from a practical standpoint—out 
of existence any effort of a third party. 

Third parties now, in the past, or in 
the future will proliferate and exist and 
prosper or fail in my view in direct rela- 
tionship to the effectiveness of the job 
that the two national political parties do 
in seeking out and determining the views 
of the people and translating them into 
effective policies for government. 

Therefore, I feel it is important in de- 
signing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion or an implementing statute or any 
other provision that we accomplish two 
things—that we try our best, as I tend 
to put it, to fine tune the electoral proc- 
ess so that the people have absolute free- 
dom and equality in expressing their 
viewpoints no matter how far out or tra- 
ditional they might be, with absolute 
equality. 

Then, I have the hope that the two 
national parties will be so stimulated by 
this equality of opportunity throughout 
the country—the South, North, East, and 
West—that they will be in effect forced 
to go out and understand what the peo- 
ple are concerned about. 

My direct answer now, after that little 
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excursion, is that I do not share the 
concern that small parties or a third 
party might have undue influence by 
reason of the runoff provision and that 
that influence might be heightened in 
the runoff. I think if that is so that it 
is testimony in favor of the two national 
parties. 

I do feel that the possibility would be 
lessened with the direct popular election 
of a President and would be far less 
destructive than the continuation of the 
electoral college system. 

I also feel it is likely that the two 
national parties are going to become far 
more vigorous, far more responsible, and 
far more important in the business of 
self-government if they are out to com- 
pete for every vote, wherever it is, than 
they are under the winner-take-all sys- 
tem which undergirds the electoral 
system. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to permit me to continue 
this discussion with the Senator from 
Alabama? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the fact that the Senator from Alabama 
brought up this particular aspect of the 
runoff question. 

I would like to recite a bit of history 
which I am sure is already familiar to 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
not to be historical, but to put in proper 
perspective and better define the size of 
the obstacle before us. 

Having been the principal author of 
the 25th amendment and as chairman of 
the Constitutional Amendments Subcom- 
mittee, I was right in the midst of the 
battle on that amendment. I think it is 
fair to say that it did not involve the 
degree of controversy that this matter 
involves. 

We can go back to the death of Presi- 
dent Harrison and to the time when 
President Garfield lay helpless for 81 
days and could not do more than sign 
one document. We can go back to the 
time when President McKinley could not 
perform the duties of the President. 

There was introduced in the Senate 
and in the House of Representatives at 
least one, and perhaps several different 
plans designed to deal with the problems 
of the President’s inability to act. Each 
time the measure failed because we 
could not develop a consensus that would 
have the support of two-thirds of each 
House. 

Passage only came when we were able 
to get the proper give and the take. Sen- 
ator said he would give a little on his 
pet proposal, and another Senator said 
he would give a little on his pet proposal. 

Without the tolerance and help of 
many Senators, we would not have been 
successful on the 25th amendment. I am 
sure that some Senators would have pre- 
ferred a change or two in the final lan- 
guage of the 25th amendment. 

However, it was because we were able 
to move toward the center and give up 
our personal preferences here and there 
that we were able to have the 25th 
amendment, which provides a course of 
action in the event of presidential dis- 
ability. 

I make this point to show that unless 
we realize the necessity of some give and 
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take here, we will end up with the same 
problem in 1972 that we had in 1968. We 
will run the risk of malfunction again as 
we did on the three occasions when the 
President was elected with fewer votes 
than his opponent had. 

With this thought in mind, the runoff 
is a matter of some concern to me. It is 
not of such concern that I do not believe 
it is the best proposal that has been 
presented. I realize that this is a tough 
vote and that we are close to the margin 
of the two-thirds required. No one is 
certain how some of his colleagues will 
vote. I have been tempted to accept a 
change, if I thought that giving up a 
sentence or two would pick up the nec- 
essary two or three additional votes. 

But looking at it hard and fast, the 
Senator from Indiana has determined in 
his own mind that despite the weak- 
nesses of the runoff, there are fewer 
weaknesses with the runoff than with 
the other proposals. The credibility of 
the final outcome and the acceptance by 
the greatest number of citizens in his 
State has persuaded the Senator from 
Indiana that the runoff is preferable to 
the alternatives. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has pointed out it is possible for 
a third party to get 20 percent. It should 
be pointed out that is the minimum re- 
quired to prevent a winner if all other 
votes were evenly divided. I do not antic- 
ipate a runoff election with a great deal 
of relish. I think that everyone who has 
given support to the runoff provision 
would prefer to have a vote final, with 
one election. 

But what happens if we get below 40 
percent? Then, is the President pre- 
sented with sufficient credentials so that 
he can govern efficiently? If he gets be- 
low 40 percent, perhaps his credibility 
is eroded and perhaps we should broaden 
that base. As the Senator from Tennes- 
see said, who would have guessed that 
the minority party 2 years ago would be 
the party of the man who is now sitting 
in the White House? 

Mr. BAKER. Who would have guessed 
in 1860 that a minority would soon be- 
come the dominant party? 

Mr. BAYH. Exactly. 

Mr. BAKER. As the Senator from In- 
diana said, we do our best to fine tune 
the system, but we do not leave out of 
the system the free choice of the small 
party to become a big party: and if two 
parties fail, another may emerge. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the Senator’s 
tolerance. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama wish to proceed? 

Mr. ALLEN, I shall have a question or 
two after the Senator has completed his 
remarks. 

Mr. BAYH. I do not wish to be so 
lengthy but I want to point out that 
unless each of us is willing to give and 
take a little. we will end up with no im- 
provement in the present system, just as 
we were unable to get a consensus prior 
to the enactment of the 25th amend- 
ment. 

The best way to broaden the base of 
support for the President if it gets below 
40 percent, is to go back to the people and 
say, “Everyone has a second crack.” 
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Then the majority can say, “That man 
who is sending my son into battle, or 
who is enforcing pollution laws, or pro- 
posing highways has the support of the 
majority of the people.” That is why I 
am convinced that the runoff is the best 
choice. 

The Senator from Alabama struck a 
familiar chord and it is one which the 
Senator from Indiana is willing to con- 
sider. Given the runoff as the best pro- 
posal, I suppose it is fair to say none of 
us knows for certain how it is going to 
act. We might want to give ourselves the 
opportunity to change that if it malfunc- 
tions at some future date. This is the 
same type of proposal we used in one of 
the contingencies of the 25th amend- 
ment. 

Would the Senator from Alabama feel 
inclined to support the direct election 
proposal if we could deal effectively this 
way with the runoff? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. The Senator from 
Alabama would not support it. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama was trying to find out 
why the resolution was drafted in these 
terms and the question the Senator from 
Alabama asked—TI believe while the Sen- 
ator from Indiana was out of the Cham- 
ber—was why does this resolution seek 
to put into the basic and fundamental 
law of the Nation, the Constitution of 
the United States, a portion of the pro- 
cedure and leave out other important 
items of the procedure; and put in highly 
controversial items? 

The Senator from Alabama asked the 
question, Would it not have been possible 
merely in one sentence to have said Con- 
gress shall be authorized to provide by 
law for the direct election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States, leaving to the Congress the deci- 
sion of these matters that are very much 
in controversy at this time? Why go half 
way and spell out a portion of the con- 
troversial items and leave other contro- 
versial items unanswered? Why not go 
all the way or none of the way? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, with the 
permission of our distinguished col- 
league, I would like to continue the col- 
loquy. Before doing so, I would like to 
express one word of appreciation to the 
Senator from Tennessee for the contri- 
bution he has made in his usual, elo- 
quent manner, going into the intricacies 
of the problem involved. I think his sup- 
port and explanation of the reason for 
his support will be of great help in the 
final consummation of this effort. I also 
would like to express my personal grati- 
tude to the Senator from Tennessee. 

The Senator from Alabama, I think, 
raises a very legitimate question as to 
why we should put part of the mecha- 
nism for a popular election into the bed- 
rock law, the Constitution, thus making 
it more difficult to change, and not go 
all the way by putting in every dot, every 
comma, and every word of what I sup- 
pose may be called a national election 
code, as the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska refers to it. 

I think there is a great deal of sim- 
ilarity in dealing with presidential power, 
whether it is electing a President or de- 
posing a President for disability, as pro- 
vided in the 25th amendment. We asked 
ourselves those same questions when we 
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were dealing with the 25th amendment. 
Should we just authorize Congress to do 
certain things, particularly in relation 
to filling a vice-presidential vacancy, be- 
cause such a person was just one heart- 
beat away from the presidency, or should 
we put it in the bedrock law of the land? 

We decided at that time that the basic 
structure and framework should be put 
in the bedrock law of the land so that, 
given a close election, Congress would 
not be tempted to tamper with that 
formula and alter the result. For exam- 
ple, in a close election it is conceivable 
that future generations of representa- 
tives in this body—certainly not any here 
today, but perhaps future generations— 
would be tempted to go to a district plan 
that might reach a definite result, in- 
stead of going to a runoff with its uncer- 
tain result. Or, if we had a district plan, 
and permitted Congress the authority to 
change it by Congress, Congress could 
quickly reconvene, change it by statute, 
and have a different outcome. 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator mean 
after the election? 

Mr. BAYH. After the election. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think the Senator is 
drawing upon his fanciful imagination 
to come up with any such supposition as 
that. 

Mr. BAYH. I am not. I ask the Sena- 
tor from Alabama to search the depth 
of his memory, which is at least as good 
as the memory of the Senator from Indi- 
ana. In 1960 the State Legislature of 
Louisiana tried to change the outcome, 
knowing the way their electors were go- 
ing to go. 

I think we need to have as close to a 
final result as we can get and give to 
Congress the necessary authority. Of 
course, the Senator from Alabama is 
dealing with less than a final return on 
the first election. Suppose we had a 40- 
percent requirement and we had a 40- 
percent result, Then I do not think there 
will be any tampering at all. But suppose 
someone received less than 40 percent 
and Congress had power by law to estab- 
lish an alternative procedure. I think, 
based on political tradition, the different 
party members would look at the for- 
mulas based on which might put their 
man in the White House. I do not think 
we want that to happen. 

Mr. ALLEN. Why not put it all in 
the Constitution, then, and not stop half 
way? 

Mr. BAYH. As far as the means of 
registration, qualifications, the infinite 
details of times and places are con- 
cerned, those decisions are made, and 
must by nature be made, prior to the 
election. 

The votes are totaled, and once the 
votes are totaled I am not concerned 
about the qualifications of the voters 
who cast that vote, but I am concerned 
that we not give Congress the power to 
change the formula by which the vote, 
once cast, can be manipulated to reach 
a different conclusion. 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not see the dangers 
at this point which the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana does. 

Mr. BAYH. I would like to think that 
Congress would not resort to a purely 
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political count such as we found in the 
election of 1876. That was a political 
count. Perhaps I do not know how it 
would have been done any better, but I 
do not think that was a shining moment 
in our history. I think we are inviting 
the possibility of another 1876 to the 
degree that we do not establish a final 
formula for deciding the outcome. 

Mr. ALLEN. Why not spell the whole 
thing out in a constitutional provision? 
We have plenty of time. As the junior 
Senator from Alabama reads the joint 
resolution, it would have to be submitted 
by the Congress and ratified by three- 
fourths of the States by April 15 of next 
year in order for it to apply in the 1972 
election. Since that is almost humanly 
impossible, it would seem that the first 
election that could be conducted accord- 
ing to the provisions of the suggested 
amendment would be the election of 
1976. 

So does not that fact give the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana and the 
cosponsors of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment ample time to decide 
on the questions that have been raised 
by both distinguished Senators from Ne- 
braska, having to do with to whom shall 
these votes be certified, who has the right 
to make the final certification, is there 
going to be a national election law, how 
shall contests to conducted, shall they 
be conducted at the State level or at the 
national level? 

All those questions need to be answered 
at some time, and it occurs to the junior 
Senator from Alabama that if those 
questions are not answered at the time 
the amendment is submitted to the 
States, there will be so many hidden dan- 
gers in this procedure that it is going to 
make it very, very difficult indeed to ob- 
tain ratification by the requisite three- 
fourths of the State legislatures. 

So there is plenty of time. Why not 
work on these matters at the next Con- 
gress and come up with a final, well-re- 
fined version, upon which the Senator 
can get two-thirds of the Members of 
both Houses of Congress to agree? What 
is the hurry? 

Mr. BAYH. I do not share the feeling 
of the Senator from Alabama that we 
cannot get the necessary three-fourths 
of the legislatures to approve something 
so important. I must admit he is accu- 
rate in describing it as a monumental 
task, but I submit that the task is of 
such significant size that we should ex- 
ert every effort toward accomplishing it. 

This is not a measure which has been 
treated lightly, as I am sure my distin- 
guished friend and colleague from Ala- 
bama realizes. In the past, these ques- 
tions have been discussed by our col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives, 
as well as heretofore in the Senate. The 
House passed this measure by a 339-to-70 
vote. We have been laboring at this for a 
number of years. We have volumes of 
hearings dealing with these very ques- 
tions. 

I think it is incumbent upon us not 
to interchange a disagreement with the 
answers and suggestions that have been 
proposed with the fact that no answer 
has been forthcoming. I personally feel 
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that the fact that we have used lan- 
guage from the Constitution as it now 
exists bodes well for the future of this 
present amendment. 

I call the attention of my distin- 
guished colleague to section 4 of article I 
of the Constitution, in which it says the 
times and places and manners of hold- 
ing elections for Senators and Repre- 
sentatives shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof, but that 
Congress may at any time by law make 
or alter such regulations. 

I think the same thing is true as to the 
presidential electors. Some flexibility has 
been provided, and the primary respon- 
sibility has been given to the States. 

I personally would rather see this re- 
sponsibility accepted by the States. In 
the event they do not accept it, then I 
would like to see us have a stopgap, a 
safety valve, to permit Congress to go in 
and provide uniformity in these areas. 

Mr. ALLEN. It occurs to me that the 
constitutional provision having to do 
with the election of Representatives and 
Senators is a regulation that would be 
applicable in the respective States, and 
that application would be insulated and 
contained within the particular States. 

But are we going to have a national 
tabulating board, where all of the re- 
turns will be submitted to it, or is it go- 
ing to be a composite of the returns in 
the 50 States? Who decides what is the 
vote in a particular State? Is that de- 
cided at the State level, or is it decided at 
the national level? 

Mr. BAYH. As the Senator from Ala- 
bama knows, voting laws are not foreign 
to this body. We just got through enact- 
ing one. I think it is generally accepted, 
and it is the opinion of the Senator from 
Indiana, that following the ratification 
of this particular amendment, Congress 
would pass a statute in relation to these 
election prescribing what items of law 
should be national and what should be 
left to the States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, but should not that 
decision be made prior to sending this 
amendment out to the States? It is just 
like a comet; it stays out there for 7 
years, as a comet stays out for 70. This 
amendment is out there, cutting off all 
possible electoral reform of a different 
nature. As long as it is out making its 
7-year round among the States, we are 
not going to have any other type of elec- 
toral reform. Even though Congress, in 
its wisdom, should decide that this run- 
off provision that will be imbedded in the 
basic law of the land, according to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indi- 
ana, is not wise, and might want to go a 
different route, we would have this pro- 
cedure set up in the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, with half of the other 
questions still unanswered. 

Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I should like first to re- 
spond to the Senator from Alabama. 

I think perhaps we would be putting 
the cart before the horse if we come up 
with a statute suggesting how a consti- 
tutional amendment should be admin- 
istered before the constitutional amend- 
ment is even passed by Congress, let 
alone ratified by the States. 
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I think now is the time to explore the 
matter, and to get a general idea whether 
it can work. The Senator from Indiana 
is convinced that it can work. Richard 
Scammon and others who have studied 
the matter in some detail are convinced 
that it can and will work. The Senator 
from Alabama suggests we should have 
a statute to govern the administration 
of a constitutional amendment that is 
not even a constitutional amendment 
yet. I think that is going too far. 

Mr, ALLEN. The Senator from Ala- 
bama did not suggest a statute. He sug- 
gested putting it all in the constitutional 
amendment, so that the legislatures of 
the States would know what they are 
voting on. As it is now, they have only 
half an idea. 

Mr. BAYH. That is the point. As I 
have pointed out, many parts of the 
Constitution now have such flexibility. I 
think it is appropriate. It is not, in my 
judgment, submitting us to any foresee- 
able dangers. Instead it lets Congress, 
after this proposal becomes a part of the 
Constitution, make a judgment, calling on 
the experience of Senators such as the 
Senator from Alabama, who has a runoff 
in his State, to see how it should be im- 
plemented. I would leave to the States 
a maximum amount of authority, unless 
that authority is abused, at which time 
the Congress would provide for uni- 
formity. 

Let me suggest that if the Supreme 
Court ratifies and upholds the 1970 Vot- 
ing Rights Act, the age problem and the 
residency problem, which were antici- 
pated when we first introduced Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 several years ago, will 
now be moot questions. That issue will 
have been taken out of our hands, and 
will be uniform. Literacy tests, too, have 
been made uniform. 

Mr. ALLEN. That might not be uni- 
form. I assume the Senator is talking 
about the 18 year olds. But, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
CurTIs) pointed out yesterday, the States 
could go beyond that; that if the insur- 
ance age requirement were followed, it 
would provide that a person would be 
entitled to vote if his birthday was near- 
est to being 18 years of age, and that if 
New York were to put in such a law, it 
would be to the disadvantage of States 
that did not have the law, because it 
would open the polis to tens of thousands 
of additional people in that State. 

Mr. BAYH. That is certainly possible, 
if the Senator from Alabama is correct. 
But I suggest that if the Supreme Court 
upholds the 1970 Voting Rights Act, say- 
ing that Congress has the authority to 
establish a uniform voting age of 18, 
Congress could make that a mandate 
and prohibit any State from lowering it 
to 17 for the election of the President. 

Mr. ALLEN. But they have not. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I find myself 
in the rather interesting position in com- 
parison with my friend from Alabama, of 
arguing for States rights, and he is ap- 
parently opposing States rights. I must 
remark that I have seen other debates 
when apparently the shoe was on the 
other foot for both of us. 
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Mr. ALLEN. No, contrary to what the 
Senator from Indiana says, the Senator 
from Alabama is asking that he advise 
the States what they are voting on so 
they can protect their rights. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is not abandoning his 
time-honored defense of States rights. 

Mr. BAYH. I am glad that the Senator 
from Alabama made the Recorp clear 
there, because I am sure he is not, and I 
hope he will not abandon his position. I 
think we have here a unique opportunity 
to meld together, in the finest tradition 
of our country, the rights and powers of 
States with the rights and powers of the 
Federal Government, by leaving certain 
of these determinations to the States. 
Unless the States are arbitrary in the use 
of those powers, the regulations estab- 
lished by the States will stand. For ex- 
ample, if some State, to use the wild hy- 
pothetical example I used in responding 
to our friend the senior Senator from 
Nebraska, lowered the voting age to 12, 
or some ridiculous thing like that, Con- 
gress would have the power to come back 
and say, “We are going to prevent that 
from happening.” 

I think we have the right amount of 
power on both levels here, I am sorry that 
my friend from Alabama does not concur. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. Presiden, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The suggestion made by 
the Senator from Alabama that the mat- 
ter of a central or national vote-counting 
azency be resolved now is of great in- 
terest. I believe the State legislatures 
would like to know, either that we in our 
constitutional amendment will disavow 
any interest in getting Federal precinct 
inspectors and supervisors, State count- 
ers, and then a centralizing of the State 
counting in Washington, D.C., or that we 
will put that in the amendment and as- 
sert that right in these national elections. 
Then they will know what they are voting 
on. 

As it is, as the witnesses testified last 
April—particularly Mr. White and Pro- 
fessor Bickel—there is no provision in 
that regard. Yet they see it following, 
as day follows night, that there must 
necessarily be, under the system au- 
thorized by Senate Joint Resolution 1, a 
national central counting bureau. If that 
is true, it seems to me that we ought to 
say so. We ought to say so, so that the 
States will know what further rights 
they are surrendering. They are already 
surrendering a good deal of the prerog- 
atives of the States as we have known 
them since the beginning of the Republic. 

One of the points made in the debate— 
and it will be made again and again—is 
that the resolution will tend to destroy 
the two-party system and encourage 
splinter parties. That is not the basis 
upon which the States have been opera- 
ting up until now. It will tend to under- 
mine the Federal system by removing 
the States as States from the electoral 
process. That is our contention. It is 
based upon the idea that there must in- 
evitably be the assertion of Federal power 
in the voting process all the way from 
registration and voting through count- 
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ing from the precinct level on up to the 
national level. 

The State legislatures could vote more 
intelligently upon this amendment if 
they knew in advance, spelled out in the 
amendment, that a central national 
counting and election supervisory bureau 
will be created and that Congress has the 
power, duty, and the responsibility to im- 
plementing it. Then the major proce- 
dural steps can be set out in the resolu- 
tion and the incidental decisions such as 
how big a commission, where it will re- 
side, who will appoint it, whether it will 
be a part of the executive department, 
or whether it will be an arm of Congress 
can be enacted by simple statute. 

What becomes of the separation of 
powers? That is another doctrine that 
is in great danger of destruction in this 
process of trying to amend the electoral 
college system. 

The Senator from Alabama seems to 
me to have an idea that is very worthy 
and meritorious, I do believe that if this 
matter is going to be presented in any 
form to the State legislatures, they ought 
to know what they are buying. 

Mr. BAYH. Would the Senator from 
Nebraska care to offer such an amend- 
ment to this resolution, establishing a 
nationwide vote-counting structure? The 
Senator from Indiana will vote against it. 
But if that is what the Senator from 
Nebraska feels he ought to have in here, 
then I think he should offer such an 
amendment. I see nothing in the lan- 
guage, as I said to the distinguished 
junior Senator from Nebraska yesterday, 
that suggests such a national body. 

To be sure, men like Professor Bickel 
may have inferred that this would be like 
the day following the night, or vice versa. 
But I must say that it is interesting for 
the Senator from Indiana to see the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska accept part of what 
Alexander Bickel says and deny other 
parts of what he says. It is the same as 
yesterday, when he was relying on Teddy 
White and Richard Goodwin to support 
part of his theory; but then, when men 
like Bickel, White, and Goodwin sug- 
gested that the large States have the 
clout under the present system, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska said no, the small 
States have the clout under the present 
system. He does not believe that Bickel, 
Goodwin, and White have any creden- 
tials when we are arguing that part of 
the case. 

Mr. HRUSKA. This Senator is willing 
to accept the totality of the testimony 
and conclusions of Professor Bickel and 
Mr. White. There is a distinction in the 
presentation of all these witnesses. Cer- 
tain facts are indulged in. They declare 
and assert certain opinions based upon 
those facts. We should not, in this Cham- 
ber, in any logical, rational debate, differ 
as to facts. We can differ on the conclu- 
sions drawn from those facts. 

Professor Bickel and Mr. White are not 
in disagreement on this. They say that 
the amendment is no good, and they do 
not want it, and they advise strongly 
against it, I wholeheartedly concur. 

Mr. BAYH. With all respect to the 
Senator from Nebraska, I think that if 
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he reads the testimony of Mr. White, 
Mr. Goodwin, and Mr. Bickel, he will 
find that they agree with him on the 
conclusions, not the facts. 

The Senator from Nebraska made a 
compassionate, eloquent plea in support 
of the rural areas and talked to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana as a farmer about the 
plight of the farmers of this country. 
The Senator from Nebraska suggested 
that we should not accept the direct pop- 
ular vote and should keep the electoral 
college system as it is now because the 
small States have the advantage, But 
Bickel, Goodwin, and White say that the 
large States have the advantage. It is for 
this reason that they want to keep the 
present system and that they reach the 
conclusion that direct election is bad. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But, at page 19 of the 
hearings of last April, there is printed 
a chart which shows that there would 
be a 29.7 loss of voting strength by the 
Midland States of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, and Colorado. Their voting 
strength would be decreased, regardless 
of any conclusion to the contrary asserted 
by any witness that the strength would 
be lost by the metropolitan areas. 

The same is true with reference to the 
Southwest States of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, and Nevada, They will lose 
37 percent of their voting strength as a 
group. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Nebraska 
should point out that he was previously 
quoting Bickel, White, and Goodwin and 
that now, coincidentally, when he refers 
to the small-State argument, he is quot- 
ing a document which he introduced into 
the Recorp himself. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. 

Mr. BAYH. The fact is that the three 
men he is relying on in connection with 
the national-vote count disagree with 
him 180 percent, so far as the figures 
are concerned that he introduced in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from Indi- 
ana should not impeach this document 
on the basis of the man who puts it in 
the record, because that does not make 
any difference. That document, that 
chart, is based upon the official popula- 
tion and voting strength of the States. 
It comes from official sources. Is there 
any doubt in the Senator’s mind about 
the mathematical calculation of these 
charts? They have not been challenged 
heretofore. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Indiana 
would be the last one to impeach the 
credibility of a document introduced by 
the Senator from Nebraska. In fact, so 
far as the Senator from Indiana is con- 
cerned, that would enhance its credi- 
bility. 

But the fact is that this document is 
only half of a document. It takes the 
number of electors and divides them into 
the population and comes out with some 
rather interesting fundamental arith- 
metic. 

But it ignores chapter 2 of that docu- 
ment. which must also be included— 
namely, the unit rule. It is the unit rule 
that causes men like Bickel, Goodwin, 
and White to suggest that the conclu- 
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sions the Senator from Nebraska reaches 
from the document he put in the record 
are wrong. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The fact is that all three 
witnesses—Professor Bickel, Mr. White, 
and Mr. Goodwin—argue not that the 
large-State power will diminish. That is 
not what they have argued. Their argu- 
ment is that there will be a shift of 
power from the center cities to the sub- 
urbs. But they also point out that under 
the electoral college the smaller States 
have extra weight added to their votes. 
That is what they have been arguing. 
That is the thrust of their argument. The 
large States will still have the greater 
power. I think an analysis of their testi- 
mony will show that to be an accurate 
summary of their testimony. The large 
States will still have the greater power, 
but if the electoral college is abolished 
they will obtain an inordinate increase 
in power. 

Mr. BAYH. I think that if the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska will read 
carefully the statements of the three 
men, he will find that the analysis of the 
Senator from Indiana is accurate. 

This goes back to the fundamental 
fault in this large State-small State 
argument. Distinguished men such as the 
Senator from Nebraska are saying that 
the small States have the advantage. 
Equally distinguished men, such as 
Goodwin, White, and Bickel, argue that 
the large States have the advantage. 

We can look back in history and say 
this or that election resulted in so and 
so, and we can figure it out with a slide 
rule, that perhaps voters in one State or 
another, large or small, will have an ad- 
vantage. But the question that the Sena- 
tor from Indiana has proposed time and 
again is, Why should any State have an 
advantage? Why should not we all have 
the same opportunity to decide who will 
be President of the United States? Bickel, 
White, and Goodwin, I respectfully sug- 
gest, feel that if we change the system, 
we are penalizing the large States who, 
they feel, now have an advantage. I do 
not see how the hypothesis presented by 
the Senator from Nebraska holds water. 
What difference does it make if the popu- 
lation shifts from the center to the sub- 
urbs? The population is still contained 
in the State. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would most respectful- 
ly say to the Senator from Indiana that 
I have read the record carefully and I 
have had it verified by competent mem- 
bers of my staff, and the testimony of the 
three witnesses is that it is the large 
cities that will lose power in favor of 
the suburbs of those large States—not 
loss of power by those States. 

But I would like to answer the ques- 
tion suggested, or comment on the ques- 
tion posed by the Senator from Indiana, 
why should any State have an adyan- 
tage? Because that is the federal sys- 
tem. Look around us. Why does one State 
here have an advantage over another 
State? Because that is part of our fed- 
eral system. That is the way the electoral 
college was fashioned, That is the way 
it has been from 1789, not 1804 or 1824. 
From 1789, it has been required to as- 
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sign to each State an electoral vote con- 
sisting of a certain number of Members 
for the House of Representatives, and 
two Senate Members, That is why they 
should have an advantage—it carries in- 
to the voting for President the same fed- 
eral system which is the basis for the 
Senate. Every time the question will be 
raised as to the unfairness of the 
disadvantage in some States, the 
Senator from Indiana and all who 
argue like him will be hard put to it 
to defend the existence of this body. 
He has stated that no State in this 
Chamber has an advantage over another 
State. Why is it, then, that California, the 
most populous State in the Nation with 
20 million persons, has only two Sena- 
tors, yet my State of Nebraska, with 
1,400,000 persons, also has two Senators? 
How can the Senator answer that, if he 
argues that there should be no advantage 
in the electoral college system? There is 
no answer to that, 

Mr. BAYH. If the Senator will permit 
me to say so, the Senator goes back to 
1789 to suggest——_ 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is exactly right. 

Mr. BAYH (continuing). That the elec- 
toral college is operating now as Found- 
ing Fathers sugested it would operate 
in 1789. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
feel that it should operate as Madison, 
Hamilton, and Monroe and some of the 
Founding Fathers thought it should 
operate? 

Mr. HRUSKA. No. It is not operating 
exactly in that fashion. The 12th amend- 
ment made minor changes. 

Mr. BAYH. That is exactly right. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But there is one fea- 
ture that has been unchanged from its 
inception, and that is that each State 
has the total of its votes in the House 
and Senate to determine whether a Presi- 
dent is elected. That was initially 
fashioned so that the small States would 
not be lost in the mill, so that they 
would have some reasonable weight given 
their interests so that the big States 
would not be able to overwhelm them 
completely by reason of their massive 
size. 

How foretelling they were, and how 
wise they were in their foretelling, be- 
cause now we have eight or 10 metro- 
politan centers—I forget what the per- 
centage of the population is—with the 
overwhelming bulk of the population. 
Many of the other States are sparsely 
settled and, under the circumstances 
proposed by this resolution, those 
sparsely settled areas of the country 
would be completely inundated by pres- 
sures from the metropolitan centers. 
That is why there is a difference between 
the voting strength of one State over 
another—not disproportionately, not 
predominantly, but by a little, so that 
those similarly situated would find it pos- 
sible to make their voices heard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp tables 
which will be found on pages 19 and 20 
of the April 15 hearings before the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

There being no objection, the tables 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, if I might 
suggest, I must say, as dispassionately as 
I know how, that it does not make good 
logic for the Senator from Nebraska, as 
one Member of this body, to suggest that 
the reason for keeping the present sys- 
tem was due to the wisdom of our Found- 
ing Fathers, who established it in 1789. 
Before the ink was dry on the document, 
they found they were in error, and the 
12th amendment was necessary. They 
did not anticipate the development of 
political parties. With the advent of po- 
litical parties and the unit rule, the 
mathematical formulas that the Senator 
from Nebraska continues to rely upon to 
sustain the advantage of the small States 
went right out the window. Today, under 
the present electoral system, despite the 
contention and the mathematical formu- 
las to the contrary, we can elect a Presi- 
dent if we carry the slimmest margin in 
11 States—11 big States today. This 
hardly speaks well for the advantage of 
the small States. The small States do not 
have an advantage. If one can win New 
York, Pennsylvania, California, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and Ilinois, and the others of 
the 11 large States under the 1970 census 
figures, he will be elected President, even 
if he carries each State by only one vote. 
That is the way the system works. That 
is the reason men like Bickel, White, and 
Goodwin do not want to change the sys- 
tem. They are liberally oriented, and 
they want the liberals in the large cities 
to continue to have the advantage; yet 
the Senator from Nebraska continues to 
rely on these men of liberal persuasion 
who feel that the large States have an 
advantage, to support his contention 
that the system should not change. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. BAYH. May I finish first, please. 
I think my comment relates to the na- 
tional vote count issue raised by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska and the Senator 
from Alabama. I must say that I find my- 
self 180 percent away in assessing the 
small State-large State advantage. But I 
think the question of a national vote 
count should be resolved. I personally do 
not feel that we should have provisions 
in the Constitution providing for a limi- 
tation with a national bureaucracy go- 
ing in and governing each precinct. 


There should not be language to that 
effect. I do not feel, as day follows night, 
that this will follow, because my friend 
Bickel thinks it does. I do not agree. 

Mr. HRUSKA. There are many others 
besides Bickel. 

Mr. BAYH. Pardon me? 

Mr. HRUSKA. There are many others 
besides Bickel. 

Mr. BAYH. I am sure there are prob- 
ably a few others. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Besides the realities of 
the situation. 

Mr. BAYH. I do not think the realities 
of the situation are such. I am not fa- 
miliar with the way the votes are tabu- 
lated in the States of Nebraska or Ala- 
bama or, indeed, in 47 of the other States. 
I am familiar with the way the votes are 
tabulated in Indiana, where we do not 
have a State election official standing at 
each precinct in every county in the 
State. 

Mr. HRUSKA. We have. 

Mr. BAYH. We do not in Indiana. 

Mr. HRUSKA. We have two, one for 
each major party. 

Mr. BAYH. We do not have them in 
Indiana. The votes are tabulated in most 
States by county officials. They are 
counted and sent to the State and there 
they are compiled and the State’s total 
is arrived at. If this can happen in In- 
diana, then I suggest, if it happens there, 
it can happen in other States where they 
do not have appointed officials of the 
Governor to look into each ballot box as 
it is counted. So that I cannot see how 
it can happen on a national level. The 
votes are counted and certified at the 
State level, then sent to Washington 
where they are counted. It does not 
really make much difference to me 
where they are counted. They can be 
counted in the House of Representatives 
in general as the electoral votes now are 
tabulated, or we can establish by law to 
have an official do the final tabulating. 
We could give it to the General Services 
Administration or to the Director of the 
Census. I do not think that is important. 
It is a matter of running an adding ma- 
chine. I think it can be handled very 
well. I think that this debate, this type 
of discussion, is good. If there is any 
question raised ata later date, I hope that 
some judge will look at what the Senator 
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from Indiana as the principal sponsor 
of this amendment had to say. He does 
not believe there should be a national 
bureaucracy set up to go into each pre- 
cinct of the country. 

As the Senator has heard me say, I 
think direct popular vote is the best way 
to guarantee an honest count. The direct 
popular vote is the only method which 
gives each party a reason to get the extra 
votes. If they get those votes, they will 
be counted in the national total. That 
does not happen now. 

It was pointed out earlier today that it 
was suggested in a book that in 1960 the 
Democrats would never carry Indiana. I 
never had anyone suggest that to me. 
They decided to write off Indiana. It 
would not make any difference if they 
were going to lose by 265,000 or by 265 
votes. All the Indiana votes would go 
to Mr. Nixon. 

I am sure that the Republicans made 
the same assessment. They brought Mr. 
Nixon in at high noon one day and that 
was the last we saw of him. That was 
because they knew they were going to 
carry the State. 

If we know that each vote will count, 
we will have a Democratic and Republi- 
can precinct man sitting at each polling 
place to make sure that vote is honest. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr, President, let us 
get back to the 1789 Constitution. I find 
nothing repugnant in standing up for 
the principle and arrangement adopted 
then with reference to the electoral col- 
lege and with reference to the Senate 
of the United States. I do not think that 
age is necessarily something that should 
be used against either of those matters. 

The same system with reference to the 
assignment of electoral votes in each 
State is in operation now as was in op- 
eration in 1789. That part has not been 
changed one iota by the 12th amend- 
ment. 

There has been a change in that the 
votes of the electors have to be cast for 
the President and Vice President to- 
gether and not for the President sepa- 
rately and the Vice President separately. 

That is what the amendment of 1804 
was all about. But the assignment of a 
certain number of electoral votes to each 
State is now as it has been since 1789 
pursuant to the same formula that was 
contained in the original Constitution as 
ratified. There was nothing thrown out 
the window. That is still the law. That 
is still how we find the assignment made 
today. I think that ought to be made 
perfectly clear. 

I still say that anyone who contends 
for the scrapping of the electoral college 
and the scrapping of the votes would al- 
most by necessity be unable to defend 
against a challenge made in the Senate 
Chamber for the proposition of two Sen- 
ators for each State. I do not see how 
any other arrangement or conclusion can 
be reached. 

If there is unfairness now with ref- 
erence to the electoral college, there is 
at least equal unfairness by reason of the 
fact that the most populous States have 
the same number of Senators as the least 
populous States. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Senator 
is accurate in suggesting that the tabu- 
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lation of votes by States as originally 
prescribed by our Founding Fathers is 
still followed today. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Not the tabulation, but 
the assignment of the number of elec- 
toral votes. That is correct, and I stand 
by that statement. 

Mr. BAYH. And the tabulation of 
those votes precedes the assignment of 
the electors. What has changed, and the 
Senator cannot deny it, is that our 
Founding Fathers did not anticipate 
the development of political parties. 
They did not anticipate the unit rule. 

Read what Hamilton said. He was 
considering each of these men as red- 
blooded, intellectual patriots who were 
smarter than the average individual citi- 
zen. He was considering that they would 
have independent judgment. With the 
advent of the unit rule, where was the 
mathematical advantage to the large or 
small States which the Senator de- 
seribes? 

If I might, for the sake of the record, 
read what Alexander Bickel had to say 
on page 50: 

But the practice for nearly a century and 
a half has been to cast the electoral vote of 
each State by the unit rule. Under these 
conditions, the malapportionment in favor 
of the small States is for the most part only 
apparent, not in fact real. This is so because 
even a small popular majority or plurality 
in a State gains for a candidate that State’s 
entire electoral vote, which, in turn, means 
that to carry New York, or Illinois, or Cali- 
fornia, or Texas by 50,000 or even 5,000 pop- 
ular votes is to win a much larger block of 
electoral votes than could be won by getting 
large popular majorities in any number of 
small States. 

The system is, therefore, in effect mal- 
apportioned in favor of the large industrial 
States, ... 


Mr. HRUSKA. States, but not cities. 
That is the point he made. 

Mr. BAYH. I would say that we do not 
have electoral votes cast by cities or 
suburbs. They are cast by States. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The States have the 
power. But the point he was making was 
that the central cities themselves will lose 
significance. 

Mr. BAYH. How can they possibly lose 
significance? There is not a suburb or a 
city that chooses an elector. States choose 
the electors by a statewide popular vote 
count. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator misses the 
point in the tabulation of the votes and 
the assignment of electoral votes to 
States by getting into a discussion of 
parties and the unit rule, and so on. 

I did not contend that. i said this, with 
full confidence—and this is the fact— 
that the original Constitution devised a 
formula for the assignment to each State 
of the number of votes it would cast for 
the election of a President. 

That formula still persists today. It is 
very simple. Add the number of Congress- 
men and two Senators for each State, 
and that is the number, 

It is the destruction of that formula 
to which the Senator from Nebraska ob- 
jects and strenuously objects. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I sympathize 
with the Senator’s desire to see that the 
formula is maintained in the same man- 
ner. What I am trying to suggest to my 
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distinguished friend, the Senator from 
Nebraska, is that if he believes that the 
present system is supported by citizens 
throughout the vast heartland of the 
Mississippi Valley from which he comes 
and that it gives them a larger share of 
representation than they are really en- 
titled to under the electoral college sys- 
tem, he is woefully wrong. And the man 
on whom he relies to sustain his case, 
Alexander Bickel, says so. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska does not bottom his 
case on Professor Bickel’s argument, nor 
on that of Mr. White, nor on that of Mr. 
Goodwin, although in the main they 
agree with me on this. 

The Senator from Nebraska relies on 
the fundamental proposition that when 
the electoral college, as such, is abolished, 
we will have changed our form of gov- 
ernment. We will reach a point where 
we will impair to the point of uselessness 
the major political parties as we know 
them now. That change will result in 
the destruction of States as States in the 
electoral process of presidential elec- 
tions. 

Those are the things—and there are 
others—on which the Senator from 
Nebraska bases his case, not upon Mr. 
Bickel or Mr. White, or the others. I do 
not think there is any question that that 
will be the fact, because if the electoral 
system is abolished, the role the States 
play in the selection of the President will 
be ended. 

The electoral system can be modified 
without forsaking the basic formula pro- 
vided in the original document. It can be 
modified by proportional voting; it can 
be modified by a district plan; it can be 
modified by a joint session of Congress, 
with each Member of Congress having 
one vote for the present House vote with 
each State having one vote. And it can 
be modified by depriving the elector of 
his discretionary power as to whom he 
might vote for when the college meets. 
But the important thing is that the elec- 
toral system be based upon the proposi- 
tion that the smaller States shall have 
the same protection from the overbear- 
ing and overwhelming strength of the 
large, populated States as they presently 
have in the Senate of the United States. 

It is the elimination of such protection 
to which the Senator from Nebraska 
vigorously objects. He will resist that 
change as vigorously as he is able. 

Mr. BAYH. I do not wish to imply that 
I am demeaning or underestimating the 
intelligence of the Senator from Ne- 
braska, He is a worthy adversary. I am 
merely trying, as best I can, to persuade 
him to lend his talents and his persua- 
siveness to the other side of this ques- 
tion, in which I am seeking, as vigorously 
as I can, to involve him. I certainly do 
not believe that he bases his case on one 
person or individual. I am sure that his 
final persuasion will be that of Roman 
HrvusKA, not based on the views of any- 
one who may have testified. 

What I am attempting to suggest to 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
is that it is just a bit inconsistent to rely 
on the expertise of men like Bickel, 
White, and Goodwin, who say that the 
electoral college should not be changed, 
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and then to disagree with one of their 
basic concepts as to why the college 
should not be changed. 

Bickel, White, and Goodwin believe 
that the electoral college should not be 
changed because it will give an advan- 
tage to the election of liberal elements 
around the large States, and the large 
States, then, will have an advantage 
under the unit rule. The Senator from 
Nebraska disagrees with that. I merely 
point it out. 

I just cannot see how the two-party 
systems will be destroyed by moving to a 
national popular vote. I have done a con- 
siderable amount of reading on the sub- 
ject. I invite any Senator who may desire 
to pursue the subject further to read the 
65-page document compiled, after an ex- 
tensive, 10-months’ study, by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, in which the asso- 
ciation cites the dozen or so principal 
works of outstanding political scientists. 

Not one of them felt that the electoral 
college was in any way indispensable or 
even a primary factor in the develop- 
ment of the two-party system. 

If we are to suggest that the direct 
popular vote for President would de- 
stroy the two-party system in America 
we might as well suggest that the two- 
party system has already been destroyed 
in States which elect their Governors, 
Senators, Representatives, mayors, al- 
dermen, township trustees, and school 
board members by direct popular vote. 
The two party system is ingrained in the 
basic foundation of our political system. 
It is not going to disappear. It has not 
been weakened at the State level. 

One of the reasons most people agree 
in connection with the two-party sys- 
tem is that the more you proliferate 
one of the parties the better chance you 
give the other side for winning. 

These political scientists—and any- 
one who cares to read the bar associa- 
tion study can verify this—suggest that 
one of the major reasons we have had 
a two-party system is the election of 
candidates from single-member districts. 
We elect a Governor from a State, we 
elect a township trustee from a town- 
ship, or a school board member from a 
school board member district. We do not 
apportion the power as some of our 
friends in foreign nations do. Thus, we 
have had a strong two-party system. 

I suggest that, if anything, we are go- 
ing to strengthen the two-party system 
by direct popular vote. I will not repeat 
what I said a moment ago but let the 
Recorp show I believe it will be better 
for the two-party system because under 
that system we know every vote will 
count and now it does not. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at this point the material 
in the minority views commencing at 
page 30 under the heading “Direct Elec- 
tion Would Destroy the Party System” 
and continuing over to page 33 to the 
conclusion of the first full paragraph on 
that page. I do that rather than to read 
it into the Recor or to suggest that the 
conclusion of the Senator from Indiana 
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is wrong, because I think it will save 
time and serve my purpose very well. 
There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
DIRECT ELECTION WOULD DESTROY THE PARTY 
SYSTEM 


It is generally agreed that our two-party 
system has been an indispensable aid in 
carrying out the dual purpose of American 
politics: majority rule with minority rights. 
It is also generally agreed that in a multi- 
party system either or both of these goals 
would be frustrated. Given the extent and 
variety of interests which compose this land, 
the maintenance of a two-party syste. is a 
remarkable feat. Indeed, the striking fact 
about American party politics is not that 
we haye had a number of third-party move- 
ments, but that we have not had more of 
them. All third-party movements in U.S. 
history, taken together, account for only 5 
percent of the total vote cast in presidential 
elections. 

The two-party system, however, is not a 
product of chance. Public opinion in this 
great and diversified land has no inherent 
tendency to divide itself into two, and only 
two, major political groupings. The ultimate 
causes of two-party politics are to be found 
in the requirements of the presidential elec- 
tion system under which parties have oper- 
ated for nearly a century and a half. In the 
words of Prof. Richard McCormick, perhaps 
our foremost authority on the formation of 
parties in the 1820’s and 1830's, “In broad 
terms, it was the contest for the Presidency 
that shaped this party system and defined 
its essential purpose.” From the very mo- 
ment of their inception, the major parties 
as we now know them had as their central 
organizing purpose the capturing of the 
Presidency. In order to carry out that goal, 
the parties had to contend with three con- 
stitutional requirements: 

(1) The Constitution established a single 
office to be held by a single man. That is, 
it established winner-take-all on the na- 
tional level, 

(2) It required a majority of electoral 
votes for victory. 

(3) It distributed a fixed number of elec- 
toral votes to each State. 

In addition to these, there was a fourth 
requirement, which was a product of State 
law: the custom within each State of award- 
ing electoral votes according to the unit 
rule. 

These four requirements—a unitary Presi- 
dency; the necessity of carrying a majority 
of electoral votes; the distribution of elec- 
toral votes according to States; and the 
awarding of electoral votes within the States 
on the basis of winner-take-all—are chiefiy 
responsible for the most important distinc- 
tive features of the American party system: 

(1) We have only two major parties. Third 
party movements have been sporadic and, 
on the whole, ineffectual. 

(2) The major parties, often called “na- 
tional” are in fact coalitions of 50 State 
parties; the State parties, in turn, are coali- 
tions of county and local party organizations, 

(3) Both major parties include a wide 
range of interests and a broad spectrum of 
opinion. 

Let us now consider briefly how these fea- 
tures are related to the requirements of the 
present electoral system. 

THE NEED FOR BROADLY BASED PARTIES 

Because a majority of electoral votes is re- 
quired for victory, a party seeking the Presi- 
dency must expand its base of support be- 
yond a narrow geographical region. And be- 
cause electoral votes are apportioned accord- 
ing to the Federal principle, a party must 
campaign in all or most of the States. The 
States, thus, are the decisive political bat- 
tlegrounds. The States, of course, are free 
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to award their electoral votes as they see fit. 
All States, except one however, follow the 
practice of awarding electoral votes by the 
unit rule, winner-take-all; and they have 
followed the practice without notable excep- 
tion for 150 years. Whatever else may be 
said about the custom, pro or con, it cannot 
be denied that winner-take-all has had a 
great impact on the character and structure 
of our political parties. Because of winner- 
take-all, a party is under a strong induce- 
ment to extend its platform as widely as pos- 
sible within each State; it must expand its 
base of support to carry a popular plurality. 
Since both major parties face the same re- 
quirement, both must campaign in most of 
the same places before most of the same 
voters, Both must be hospitable to a wide 
range of minority interests which might 
otherwise be excluded from electoral com- 
petition. Every minority, in turn, is under 
an inducement to moderate its views to make 
them compatible to both major parties, at the 
risk of having to form a separate party. 

Winner-take-all, in short, encourages both 
parties to include everyone and to exclude no 
one. Both, of course, have traditional bases 
of support which remain loyal over a con- 
siderable period of time; but with rare ex- 
ceptions, these are seldom sufficient to pro- 
vide the margin of victory. In most States 
most of the time, neither party can afford 
to alienate any sizable interest group; both 
are forced to seek the support of those who 
are not traditionally wedded to either party. 
Since both parties face the same require- 
ments in all States, an electoral majority, 
when it does emerge, is both geographically 
dispersed and ideologically moderate. The 
victorious party is therefore capable of gov- 
erning. The electoral college, in sum, produces 
truly competitive, State-based, moderate po- 
litical parties. 

Why, it will be asked, are there only two 
such parties? The answer is that the same 
inducements which produce broadly based, 
competitive, moderate national parties also 
operate to confine third parties to a narrow 
regional base. In order to compete with any 
hope of success outside a regional base, a 
third party must be able to outpoll the 
major parties in States where the major 
parties are strongest—a highly unlikely oc- 
currence. The same difficulty is presented 
even within the regional base of the third 
party, for the major parties, or at least one 
of them, may be found competing there also. 


DIRECT ELECTION WOULD ENCOURAGE SPLINTER 
PARTIES 


Under direct election, most of the incen- 
tives toward moderate, broadly based, two- 
party competition are removed. It is true 
that a sizable popular plurality—40 per- 
cent—would be required for victory. But 
that, without more, is insufficient to sus- 
tain two-party competition of the kind we 
have known. Under direct election, it is not 
the distribution of the vote which matters, 
but only its size. Votes would be sought 
without regard to the States which hap- 
pened to contain them. Interest groups 
would face no necessity to moderate their 
views or to compromise with other groups 
within their resident States. Candidates, in 
turn, would face no necessity to present a 
broadly based platform within each State. 
Indeed, there would be little necessity for a 
candidate to campaign in most, or even 
many, States. He would be encouraged to 
build a numerically sizable following with- 
out regard to its character. Since the same 
strategy would be followed by many others 
at the same time, there would be tendency 
toward a multiplicity of single-interest 
splinter parties, each uncompromisingly at- 
tached to a particular candidate. Only a few 
might realistically expect to win; but all 
would hope, at the very least, to maximize 
their bargaining position by accumulating 
as many popular votes as they could, if for 
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no other reason than to prevent someone else 
from winning. 

As Mr. Richard Goodwin told the Judi- 
ciary Committee: 

“To see that this is more than a theoreti- 
cal possibility let us look at the experience 
of New York. That State is as close to a 
minature nation, in terms of diversity of 
population and interests, as any in the 
Union. It is as large as some countries, New 
York now has four parties. The two smaller 
parties—liberals and conservatives—cannot 
carry & Single city or borough, but within a 
States that does not matter. Popular vote is 
everything in statewide contests. The result 
is that both minor parties are important, 
and can make a decisive difference in a close 
race. They behave on a State scale, exactly 
as we speculate that minor parties might 
act on the national scale: offering endorse- 
ments, making deals, and running their own 
candidate. For their members a separate 
party has proved the surest route to real 
power. If we move to direct election, there is 
no reason whatsoever why the same will not 
be true at the national level. In fact, operat- 
ing just in New York both the liberal and 
conservative parties receive more votes than 
the total margin of national victory in two 
of our last three presidential elections.” 

The proponents of direct election may re- 
ply that the 40 percent requirement would 
mitigate against the multiplication of par- 
ties. It must be noted, first, that proponents 
of direct election originally favored a 51 per- 
cent requirement. That was reduced to 40 
percent precisely because they doubted 
whether anyone could get 51 percent un- 
der direct election. That concession, however, 
may prove fatal to the proponents of direct 
election, because it confirms one of our worst 
fears, namely, that direct election will under- 
mine the two-party system. 

Moreover, we cannot but think it some- 
what disingenuous to condemn the electoral 
college for being “undemocratic” while at 
the same time embracing a 40 percent re- 
quirement under direct election. For that 
figure, turned upside down, says that the 
man who is not the choice of 60 percent 
of the electorate shall be President. To this, 
proponents of direct election like to reply 
that under the present system, Presidents 
have been elected with less than a simple 
majority of the popular vote even while win- 
ning a majority of the electoral vote. What 
this argument fails to recognize is the es- 
sential difference between the size of a plu- 
rality and the manner of its composition. 
A 43 percent vote under direct election, for 
example (assuming it could be acquired), 
represents a very different kind of popular 
plurality from a 43 percent popular vote un- 
der the electoral college. The popular vote 
under the electoral college, even when it is 
less than a simple majority, is always wide- 
ly dispersed geographically and ideologically 
and is distributed, moreover, throughout all 
the States. Thus, even when the winning 
percentage is less than a popular majority, 
it is still possible for the electoral vote ma- 
jority winner to govern. Under the direct 
election scheme, which is indifferent to the 
way in which majorities are formed or where 
they are located, there is no guarantee that 
a winner will actually be able to govern. 

The direct election proposal makes no 
provision whatsoever for any pre-election 
machinery capable of putting together a 40 
percent coalition, or of insuring that the 
coalition will be truly representative of the 
Nation as a whole. The proponents of di- 
rect election assume that all else in the po- 
litical process will go on pretty much as-is, 
that the negotiation, compromise, and coali- 
tion now undertaken by the two major 
parties within the States will be performed 
in the same way. No argument is made, no 
facts are listed, to indicate how or why this 
would be the case. We are asked to take 
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it on faith that everything will continue in 
the accustomed manner. Needless to say, we 
have strong reservations about that pros- 
pect. 


Mr. HRUSKA. I understand that the 
Senator’s conviction is firm and that he 
is sincere in it. I give him every credit 
for it. 

However, the fact is there are many 
political scientists who are in profound 
disagreement with the American Bar 
Association—and hallowed be its name; 
I have been paying dues to it for many 
years—and the views of the Senator 
from Indiana. I think my remarks have 
demonstrated that. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I do not 
want to put words into the mouth of my 
distinguished colleague from Nebraska. 
He is able to: do a better job of that 
himseif. 

I suggest there are a number of polit- 
ical scientists who disagree with the 
conclusion of the Senator from Indiana 
that we should have a direct popular 
vote. I must say I think there is a dif- 
ference between the conclusion one 
reaches and the facts people use to sus- 
tain the conclusion. 

I do not know of a number of political 
scientists who feel this is going to bring 
the downfall of our two-party system. 
There may be a few, but certainly most 
of them feel the two-party system is’on 
strong ground. But if the electoral col- 
lege is the only thing that perpetuates 
our two-party system we are in trouble. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It may be so, but Alex- 
ander Heard, chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University, Richard McCormick, and 


Harry Jaffa, students and scholars of 


renown, have concluded that direct 
popular election will result in the de- 
struction of the major political parties. 
There are others but these names will 
suffice to illustrate the outstanding men 
and scholars in this field who have 
reached that conclusion. 

It was not the general conclusion of 
the Senator from Indiana to which the 
Senator from Nebraska referred. It was 
his conclusion that the major parties 
would not be impaired or destroyed. It 
was that conclusion with which I said 
many political scientists are in disagree- 
ment, and the record will so show. 

Mr. BAYH, I must admit to the Sen- 
ator that the Senator from Indiana at 
one time in the study, as we have been 
studying this for 4 or 5 years, had cause 
to reflect on what will be the future of 
the two-party system. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, we have 
been studying this matter for more than 
4 or 5 years. This Senator testified for 
the first time on this question 10 years 
ago. It was a problem of immediate con- 
cern which was 10 years old at that time. 
I think it is significant that in spite of 
pressure, constant efforts, and many at- 
tempts, no action has been taken. 

I recall well when the Committee on 
the Judiciary within a year or two after I 
became a member, reported a bill to the 
Senate and that bill provided there would 
be a combination of the proportional 
plan and the district plan and each State 
could choose whichever it wanted. Noth- 
ing came of it because the Senate did 
not think that recommendation was suffi- 
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ciently meritorious to put on the calen- 
dar. That tells a story in itself. There 
have been those attempts and efforts and 
hard tries, and nothing has come of 
them. Why? Because there is not suffi- 
cient uniform thinking on the subject 
among those who make the decision to 
go forward with the proposition. 

Mr. BAYH, We shall see whether that 
is the ultimate result of this effort or not. 
I sincerely hope it is not the case. I would 
like to point to rather substantial evi- 
dence that indicates that the American 
people have had enough and they are 
tired of playing American roulette every 
4 years with this antiquated and archaic 
system. 

I do not know how long the Senator 
from Nebraska has been studying this 
question. I know it has been far longer 
than the Senator from Indiana. It was a 
decade or so after we became a nation 
that the first amendment was introduced 
for direct election, so we are rank ama- 
teurs as far as bringing this matter be- 
fore a national forum is concerned. 

The facts are that the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by a vote of 339 to 70, has 
passed this proposal. Today we have 
grassroot support across the country the 
likes of which we have never had before, 
including bar associations, chambers of 
commerce, the AFL-CIO, the League of 
Women Voters, who have studied the 
matter with great particularity, Of 
course, their judgment is not immune 
from mistakes, but I think it speaks 
somewhat of the temper of the times in 
which we live. This wide spectrum of sup- 
port has been evident across the coun- 
try. When people are asked whether they 
should have the right to vote directly for 
the President, 80 percent of them re- 
spond in the affirmative. When 80 per- 
cent of the people respond in the affirm- 
ative, I have faith that we are not irre- 
sponsible to say that they should have 
the opportunity to vote as they desire. 

Iam glad to yield either to the Senator 
from Alabama or the Senator from Ne- 
braska. The Senator from Alabama has 
been patient. I do not want to cut the 
Senator from Nebraska off in the middle 
of his colloquy. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I wanted to suggest that 
no number, however large or small, of 
statements relating to the electoral col- 
lege as ancient, antiquated, dangerous, 
and no good, makes it so. It is a good sys- 
tem. It has steered this country for more 
than a century and three-quarters hap- 
pily and well and in a stable manner, 

There are two respects in which it can 
be improved so that all the goblins and 
devils and semidevils that we see around 
us at election time can be removed. We 
can deprive the electors of their discre- 
tionary power and we can have a joint 
session of Congress to determine the elec- 
tion when there is not a sufficient major- 
ity, with each Member of the Congress 
having a vote to determine who will be 
the President. 

Those two changes are the only ones 
that can be leveled against the electoral 
college system that have any real merit 
at all. 

Every argument made in favor of 
abolishing the electoral college assign- 
ment of votes to each State and putting 
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direct election in its place can also be 
asserted against the composition of the 
Senate. And I do not believe that this 
body is ancient, antiquated, dangerous, 
and no good. I think it is a good system. I 
think it is the backbone of the strength 
of this Nation and its government. That 
strength and that stability also are par- 
taken of by the electoral system in elect- 
ing the President. 

Mr, BAYH. I think I would be some- 
what remiss if I did not suggest that 
there is a significant body of thought that 
disagrees diametrically with the conclu- 
sion of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. And I will say so. I said 
every argument advanced to prove that 
the present electoral college system 
method of assigning votes to each State 
can be advanced to abolish the present 
composition of the Senate. 

Mr, BAYH. Only if one suggests that 
the electoral college was and now is part 
and parcel of the federal system. The 
Senator from Indiana is not willing to 
make that a part of his argument at all. 
I think it is absolutely erroneous, The 
Senator from Indiana does not believe 
that the electoral college is important 
to the federal system. The U.S. Senate 
is one of the two pillars of the federal 
system. And the Senator from Indiana 
will fight, as long as he is here or has any 
influence anywhere else or as a citizen 
on the street, to protect that role of the 
Senate. But I suggest that the electoral 
college as it now operates has been 
distorted. 

It is interesting for the Senator from 
Indiana to hear the Senator from Ne- 
braska suggest the vitality and impor- 
tance of the electoral college system and 
the wisdom of our Founding Fathers 
when the original purpose of the elec- 
toral college was to give to those electors 
complete freedom, as I think the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska will agree. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is right. 

Mr. BAYH. If it is so good for them to 
have complete freedom, why does the 
Senator from Nebraska suggest that the 
way to improve it is to take that freedom 
away? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator distorts 
what I said. 

Mr. BAYH. I am repeating what the 
Senator said. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from Ne- 
braska would take the essence of the 
electoral college system today, the de- 
vice, the formula, assigning to each State 
a certain number of votes to be cast in 
determining who shall be President of 
this country. It is that essence that the 
Senator from Nebraska would like to 
preserve. The Senator from Nebraska 
does not believe that the electors should 
have discretion to vote for whomever 
they want. 

Mr. BAYH. Yet that 
Founding Fathers desired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes; and the Senator 
from Nebraska does not -believe they 
should have separate elections for Presi- 
dent and separate elections for Vice Pres- 
ident when the electors gather to cast 
their votes. That also has been cast aside. 

I plead for the maintenance of the 
formula for assigned voting strength to 
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each State. The original fashion in which 
those votes were cast is not of the es- 
sence, and I would plead strongly for 
the elimination of the person of the elec- 
tor himself and replace him with an 
automatic casting of the number of votes 
from each State, either by district or by 
State, of the number of votes cast for 
the President. 

I do not see by what process of rea- 
soning the Senator from Indiana can say 
that the Senator from Nebraska wants 
preserved intact and unchanged what 
was in the original document of the Con- 
stitution. There has been no intimation 
of that. I think the record should show 
that fact, and perhaps some concession 
by the Senator from Indiana that that is 
the fact. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Indiana 
would not want to distort the views of 
the Senator from Nebraska, but I must 
say that the assessment made by the 
Senator from Indiana was correct in 
light of what the Senator said. I think 
the record will show that in a short 
period of time this inconsistency did 
show itself. I have been inconsistent in 
my own behalf. I am glad I can agree 
with the Senator from Nebraska that we 
should do away with the electors. I think 
it is a step in the right direction. It is 
@ small step when we need a leap— 

Mr. HRUSKA. On that we can agree. 

Mr. BAYH. If I have been wrong in 
interpreting the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, I apologize. He 
knows enough of our relationship to 
know that I would not want to impugn 
his motives or misinterpret what he has 
said. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I appreciate that, but I 
repeat that what the Senator from Ne- 
braska has argued for from the original 
document of the Constitution is the es- 
sence of the electoral college system; to 
wit, the assignment to each State of a 
certain proportion of the voting strength 
that is used to elect a President. That is 
the central part of the whole thing, and 
it is the item and characteristic that im- 
part to our Republic that federal char- 
acter which has meant so much to it and 
which is the mainstay of the body in 
which both the Senator from Indiana 
and the Senator from Nebraska have the 
privilege to serve. 

Mr. BAYH. I think the Senator from 
Indiana was trying to point out that it 
is a bit inconsistent to constantly invoke 
the infinite wisdom of our Founding 
Fathers as to the apportionment of votes 
under the electoral college system, and 
then to imply that they did not have 
infinite wisdom as far as the rest of it is 
concerned. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Then does the Senator 
from Indiana believe that the entire 
Constitution should be destroyed? Be- 
cause if you follow his logic and reason- 
ing to its conclusion, the Senator from 
Indiana would have to disavow the en- 
tire Constitution. That I would not sub- 
scribe to. 

Mr. BAYH, The Senator from Indiana 
has not been invoking the wisdom of our 
Founding Fathers. I agree that they were 
probably the smartest group of men who 
ever got together under one roof, but they 
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themselves recognized that in this par- 
ticular area they were found wanting. 

For some of them were still serving in 
Congress when they passed a constitu- 
tional amendment to undo a part of the 
electoral system they had established. 

Mr. HRUSKA. But not the part which 
conferred upon each State a certain num- 
ber of votes in accordance with a well- 
devised formula for the purpose of elect- 
ing the President. They did not touch 
that, and no Congress since then has 
touched that, Mr. President; and it is my 
hope that we will not do so at this time. 

Mr. BAYH. It is the hope of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, with equal fervor, 
that this Congress will. 

Certainly my friend from Nebraska has 
nothing but the finest of motives and in- 
tentions, but despite the good intentions 
of the proponents of the district plan, the 
proportional plan, or the automatic plan, 
all of those plans fail to strike at some 
of the basic shortcomings of the present 
system. 

Only the direct popular vote permits 
the people of this country to vote per- 
sonally for their President and Vice Pres- 
ident. Only the direct popular vote guar- 
antees that everyone’s vote counts the 
same, and only the direct popular vote— 
and this is the most important of all— 
guarantees that the man who is elected 
President is the man who gets the most 
votes. 

I think to suggest that we would ac- 
cept less than these three important 
criteria is to be less than forthright in 
the fulfillment of our duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, returned to the Senate, in 
compliance with its request, the bill 
(H.R. 16968) to provide for the adjust- 
ment of the Government contribution 
with respect to the health benefits cov- 
erage of Federal employees and annui- 
tants, and for other purposes. 

The message announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 16900) 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for other pur- 
poses; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Steep, Mr. Passman, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. 
COHELAN, Mr. MAHON, Mr. ROBISON, Mr. 
Conte, Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, and 
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Mr. Bow were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 17575) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
for other purposes; agreed to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Rooney of New York, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. SLACK, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. 
FLYNT, Mr. Manon, Mr. Bow, Mr. CEDER- 
BERG, and Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to the election of the President 
and the Vice President. 

DESTRUCTION OF THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, most 
proposals for electoral system change are 
perfecting amendments of one sort or 
another, designed to cure abuses and de- 
ficiencies in the electoral college system. 
However, if the provisions of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 are incorporated into 
the Constitution, a profound alteration 
of the federal system will take place, with 
indeterminable effects throughout our 
political machinery. Therefore, Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 must be considered not 
as reform, but as the alternative to re- 
form, that is, as a radical reconstruction 
of our constitutional theory. 

Historically, the Constitution is often 
viewed as a response to an 18th century 
situation. However, the reason why the 
Constitution has survived for nearly 200 
years is that it was more fundamentally a 
response to the eternal problems of bal- 
ancing political power. Many people agree 
that the formula of 1789 can be improved 
so that we can move toward the goal of 
a “more perfect union.” But the radical 
surgery proposed by Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 may cut more deeply than it heals. 

As the noted proponent of political 
change, Mr. Richard Goodwin, noted in 
the course of the hearings before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee: 

If we were starting a new country we might 
well do things differently. In fact, the idea 
of an electoral college would probably never 
occur to us, But that is not our privilege. 
We are trying to continue and improve a sys- 
tem of government which has lasted longer 
than any other in the history of the world. 
Times change of course and so must we. I my- 
self believe we need radical changes in our 
social and economic policies. But when it 
comes to modifying the structure itself, the 
process by which change comes, then we can 
only afford to act when we are certain of 
improvement. The theoretical and remote 
chance of what at worst would be a rather 
minor malfunction does not warrant a 
change which might have large and unfore- 
seen consequences, And once made, of course, 
there is no return. (Pp. 167-168.) 
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The historical incidents of the poli- 
tics of compromise at the Philadelphia 
Convention have receded into the text- 
books, but they have left behind a legacy 
of political wisdom in the structure of 
our institutions. The Constitution is an 
attempt at finding means other than 
mere population as the basis of distrib- 
uting political power. The division of 
powers between State and Federal gov- 
ernments and the separation of powers 
within the Federal Government were 
designed to preserve communities within 
which the citizen could fully participate 
to the extent that he was qualified. It 
provides a delicate balance of compet- 
ing interests, promoting coalition and 
compromise. 

However, the key compromise was 
hammered out on the question of the 
federal system itself. The Senate and 
the House of Representatives are testi- 
mony to this compromise, with two Sen- 
ators representing every State and the 
House apportioned according to popu- 
lation. This is not simply a compromise 
between large and small States on rep- 
resentation. It is a compromise on the 
nature of the Union, as indicated by the 
lively controversy as to whether it should 
be a great, consolidated central gov- 
ernment, or whether the States should 
retain status over their own affairs. The 
Senate, with equal representation, is a 
body representing the sovereign inter- 
ests of the States—a concept which was 
clearer in the original method of choos- 
ing Senators by State legislatures. The 
House, with proportional representation, 
is a body representing the interests of 
the people. 

This basic point was underscored in 
the statement of J. Harvie Williams to 
the Senate Judiciary Committee: 

The more perfect Union formed by our 
limited Constitution of representative gov- 
ernment, and the sources of its power are 
Federal and national, It is the Federal Union 
of sovereign people equally represented in 
the Senate and the national Union of sov- 
ereign people equally represented in the 
House of Representatives. Each is super- 
imposed on the other in both the legislative 
and executive branches of the government; 
and are separated from each other at the 
roots of their power—the States and the 
People. This, I submit, is our original and 
unique contribution to the art of politics 
and statecraft. 


The electoral college system is based 
upon this same compromise. The problem 
of balance between large and small 
States, and the relation of States to the 
Federal Government is solved in the same 
way—namely, the electoral votes shall 
equal the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives. In this way, the legisla- 
tive compromise embodied in Senate and 
House is translated into terms of Execu- 
tive power. In short, the legislative and 
Executive power is divided throughout 
the Nation according to the same prin- 
ciple of compromise. Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1 would destroy this parallel sys- 
tem for the selection of the Executive. 

The Federal principle allows for a 
subtle and complicated relation both be- 
tween large and small States, and be- 
tween the States themselves and the 
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Federal power. It also provides a rich 
source for local variations and new re- 
sponses to the problems of the time, Our 
present system is not a simplistic render- 
ing of the Constitution; it is an organic 
growth which has many surprising de- 
velopments and relationships. It has a 
potential for satisfying the claims of both 
majority and minorities, as Yale Law 
Prof. Alexander M. Bickel pointed out in 
his testimony before the Senate Judiciary 
Committee: 

The seeming paradox, embodied in the 
Electoral College, of a system which offers the 
possibility of disproportionate influence both 
to cohesive groups in the large States and 
to the small States—this paradox should not 
seem strange in this chamber, for it is em- 
bodied also in the Senate itself. The at-large 
popular election of Senators means that in 
the big industrial States cohesive groups can 
have disproportionate influence in the elec- 
tions of Senators, just as under the Electoral 
College system, they can have disproportion- 
ate influence in the election of the President. 
For this reason, the Senate has in recent 
years had a more urban and liberal orlenta- 
tion than the House. Yet at the same time, of 
sources, the Senate is the place of dispropor- 
tionate influence for the small States, being 
malapportioned in their favor in far greater 
measure than the Electoral College. 


Senate Joint Resolution 1 would re- 
duce this complex system of democracy 
to a simple head count. The federal prin- 
ciple would play no part in the selection 
of an Executive who is even now far more 
powerful than envisioned by the Con- 
stitution. Senate Joint Resolution 1 
would swing the present imbalance even 
further out of line. It was to this point 
that the journalist and political observer 
Theodore White testified before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee: 

It changes the nature of our Presidential 
campaigns. Our Presidential campaigns right 
now are balanced in each party to bring a 
compromise, to eliminate the extremes of 
both sides, and create a man who has at least 
the gift of unifying his party and thereafter 
the nation. 

Once you go to the plebiscite form of vote 
you get the more romantic, the more elo- 
quent and the more extreme politicians, plus 
their hacks and TV agents polarizing the 
nation rather than bringing it together. It 
is that fundamental erosion of the U.S.A. 
that horrified me ... (p. 110-111). 


It is clear, then, that Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 would not reform our elec- 
toral system’s shortcomings but rather 
would substitute an entirely new system, 
of unpredictable merit, for the federal 
principle which is the cornerstone of our 
Constitution. 

Theodore White, Prof. Alexander 
Bickel, and other witnesses before the 
committee have thus become alarmed 
over the direct election plan’s sharp 
break with the past. By altering one ele- 
ment of our checks-and-balances system, 
we will most certainly disrupt the rest of 
the system in ways that are perhaps im- 
possible to foresee. 

However, some effects of the direct 
election plan, unforeseen by its spon- 
sors, are very easy to predict. Mr. White 
pointed out that such traditional voting 
blocs as the Negro vote and the Jewish 
vote would be overwhelmed if all votes 
were cast into a national pool. Such vot- 
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ing blocs traditionally carry an influ- 
ence out of proportion to their size. 
Many liberals have become alarmed that 
this disproportionate influence would be 
destroyed by the direct election pro- 
posal. 

At the same time, the direct election 
proposal would also destroy the legiti- 
mate representation of regionalism that 
is inherent in the present Constitution. 
The Federal principle would be utterly 
destroyed, not only as it relates to the 
highest office in the land but also as it 
relates to the vast power of the execu- 
tive branch. Our Government is not 
based upon mere numbers but upon the 
feeling of community which the voters 
have in each State. 

As it happens, I am the only Member 
of the Senate who has personal expe- 
rience with the power of regionalism in 
the electoral college. In 1948, when I 
ran as the presidential candidate of the 
Democratic States’ Rights Party, I cap- 
tured 39 electoral votes. The intention 
of this race was to deny a majority both 
to Truman and to Dewey, and thus bring 
into play the House of Representatives 
as planned by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. 

This plan failed only by a few votes. 
If the States’ Rights candidates had car- 
ried two more States, or if the Republi- 
cans had not lost two of the three they 
were scheduled to carry, the election 
would have gone to the House. 

However, the strength of the electoral 
college system was demonstrated by the 
fact that I won these 39 electoral votes 
with a popular vote of 1,176,125. Henry 
Wallace, an ideological candidate in the 
same election, had a popular vote of 
1,157,326, but won no electoral votes. His 
votes were scattered around the country. 

Regionalism is a healthy development 
in a nation, since it gives citizens a feel- 
ing of community and involvement, On 
the other hand, ideological candidates 
lead to divisiveness and factionalism, as 
demonstrated by the governments of 
France and Italy. Reform of the elec- 
toral college, therefore, should strength- 
en the States, and lessen the chances for 
ideological factionalism. 

The chief fault in the electoral college 
today is the widespread adoption of the 
unit system, or winner-take-all meth- 
od of assigning votes in each State. The 
unit system is not part of the U.S. Con- 
stitution, but has gradually been adopted 
by the States. It maximizes the strength 
of the large States, and also gives rise 
to the importance of bloc voting in large 
population centers. A few thousand votes 
in a large city can win a whole State. 

I have long worked for electoral col- 
lege reform. The plan which I have sup- 
ported over the years would keep the 
electoral college, but break up the unit 
system. Each voter would vote for two 
electors at large, and one elector in his 
evenly apportioned district, in the same 
way as he now votes for two Senators 
and one Congressman. This is the so- 
called district plan. 

The district plan meets the criteria for 
fair and just electoral reform. It elimi- 
nates the disproportionate effect of bloc 
voting, but strengthens the role of the 
States in national politics. 
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The direct election plan is full of un- 
fortunate results. It undermines the 
federal system which has served us so 
well since 1789. It increases the likelihood 
of corruption and attempts to swing elec- 
tions. It fails to provide any mechanism 
for such important questions as qualify- 
ing a candidate, certifying elections, or 
handling recounts. 

There is also the danger that the direct 
election plan will never be ratified by the 
States, thus thwarting the reforms out- 
lined above. One-third of the States will 
lose power under the plan. There are 99 
houses of the State legislatures— 
Nebraska is unicameral. If only 13 of 
those 99 houses failed to ratify, the proj- 
ect would fail. I believe it is far better 
to get on with a genuine reform than 
attempt radical surgery. 

Mr. President, an article entitled “The 
Most Deeply Radical Amendment,” by 
Columnist James J. Kilpatrick, was pub- 
lished in the Washington Star of Sep- 
tember 8, 1970. I now wish to present this 
article to the Senate. It reads: 


The United States Senate launches itself 
this week into one of the most fateful de- 
bates in American constitutional history. 
By the end of this month—by early October 
at the latest—the Senate will have voted 
up or down a resolution proposing the direct 
national election of Presidents. 

“I think a case can be made,” Yale’s Prof. 
Charles Black has said, “for the proposition 
that direct election, if it passes, will be the 
most deeply radical amendment which has 
ever entered the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

That assessment is shared by many others, 
both lawyers and non-lawyers, who see in 
the direct election proposal a fundamental 
alteration in the structure of American fed- 
eralism. Yet the resolution has passed the 
House already; it reportedly commands 
strong popular support; and the action to be 
taken by the Senate has this unrecognized 
meaning: If the Senate approves, and the 
resolution goes out to the States for ratifica- 
tion, any further effort at electoral reform 
would be effectively blocked for seven years. 
That is the period allowed by the resolution 
in which three-fourths of the states must 
ratify or fail to ratify. 

Consider, for a moment, the changes that 
would occur in the whole business of nomi- 
nation and qualification for the ballot. Un- 
der existing law, political parties hold na- 
tional conventions and nominate their presi- 
dential and vice presidential candidates. 
Then state parties, acting under state law, 
undertake to get those tickets listed on 
state ballots. 

It is at this point that the machinery 
of federalism begins its delicate braking ac- 
tion. Major parties ordinarily have no trouble 
in getting their candidates on the ballot 
in every state. The petition process makes 
it more difficult for third parties. George 
Wallace, it will be recalled, had a terrible 
time in 1968 before he could get his Ameri- 
can Independent Party qualified. When 
Strom Thurmond ran in 1948, he made it to 
the ballot in 15 states only. 

The machinery of state-by-state qualifica- 
tion, coupled with electoral voting by states, 
has worked to inhibit the power of third 
parties. Only four times in this century has 
a minority party won electoral votes. The 
Socialists, Progressives, Prohibitionists, Con- 
stitutionalists and others have sputtered in- 
effectively within their state compartments. 
And because each of the two major parties 
has been compelled to make a broad appeal, 
the United States has benefited from politi- 
cal stability and prudent compromise. 
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Under the pending resolution, this ma- 
chinery would be junked. No matter what 
its sponsors say, the direct election amend- 
ment would require (and its language so 
permits) that ballots be uniform through- 
out the United States. Nothing else would 
make sense. An entire new system would 
have to be created by which any group 
calling itself a political party filed the 
names of its candidates with a Federal 
Board of Elections. We could reasonably ex- 
pect a Black Peoples party, a Peace party, 
a Revolutionary party, a Young Americans 
party. I am myself a Whig, and might run. 
In a nation so large and so passionately 
diverse, a dozen “parties” surely would bid 
for a footnote in history. 

Then what? State lines no longer would 
matter. We are now thinking of cumulative 
votes, across the nation as a whole. It re- 
quires no great work of the imagination to 
conceive that such an aggregation of States 
Righters, New Leftists, Anti-Fluoridationists, 
and Ban-the-Bombers could drain enough 
votes to prevent either of the major parties 
from winning 40 percent of the total. 

In 1968, even with the machinery of fed- 
eralism working, it was Nixon 43.5 percent; 
Humphrey 42.8; and Wallace 13.5, with two- 
tenths split among Gene McCarthy, Eldridge 
Cleaver, a Communist named Mitchell, the 
Prohibitionist Munn, and others. Given a 
similar situation, under the pending amend- 
ment, a run-off would be held between the 
top two—probably the first week in Decem- 
ber—amidst wild cries of “deal” and “sell- 
out.” 

Is this what we want? Is this prospect of 
chaos truly better than the “obsolete” but 
functioning system that now exists? The 
questions are squarely before the Senate now. 


Mr. President, Mr. Kilpatrick is one 
of the ablest columnists in this country. 
He has written a number of fine articles 
on this subject. I invite the attention of 
the Senate to other articles that this able 
writer has provided the public on this 
topic. 


Mr. President, Thomas A. Lane writes 
a column that is of vital interest to the 
American public. This column is entitled 
“Public Affairs.” 

In an article on September 18, 1968, 
he discusses this subject under the head- 
ing “U.S. Must Retain Electoral College.” 

It reads as follows: 


The campaign for electoral reform is based 
upon misinformation and misrepresentation. 
Advocates of centralized power would take 
another giant step in breaking down the 
Constitution. 


They allege that democracy requires direct 
popular election of the President, That is 
a contention without merit. The Chief Ex- 
ecutive of Great Britain is elected by Parlia- 
ment, not by the people. In Germany, neither 
the President nor the Chancellor is elected 
by the people. In France, the President is 
elected by popular vote but the Premier is 
not. In India, neither the President nor the 
Prime Minister is elected by popular vote. In 
the general pattern of democratic govern- 
ment, the people elect representatives who 
elect the heads of government. 

The Electoral College adapts this parlia- 
mentary system to the different pattern of 
American government. It numbers electors 
in the combined strengths of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, but it pro- 
vides a special body of electors (who may 
not be members of Congress) to elect the 
President. Just as the creation of a bicameral 
legislature resolved the conflicting interests 
of large and small states, so were those inter- 
ests again reconciled in the election of a 
President. 

Throughout our history, the Electoral Col- 
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lege has served well. It has resolved conflicts 
with minimum delay and uncertainty. It 
would be singularly improvident to change 
from so effective a system to a direct popular 
vote. 

The direct vote proposal has serious de- 
fects. In a close vote, who would believe the 
count? The potential for recount would be 
opened wide. With three candidates, do we 
accept minority government or do we have 
a run-off election? The system would inten- 
sify strife and confusion. 

Politicians appeal to the spectre of George 
Wallace to arouse popular opposition to the 
third party threat. Their fears actually un- 
derscore the special merit of the Electoral 
College. The present law does not allow 
minority government. It requires a majority 
of the electoral votes for election. 

Thus, Richard Nixon carried a majority 
of the electoral vote even though he did not 
win a majority of the popular vote. That was 
true of John F. Kennedy in 1960. We regard 
them as majority presidents. 

If Richard Nixon had received less than a 
majority of the electoral votes, the Wallace 
electors would have been required by the 
interests of their voters to cast their votes 
for Nixon rather than Humphrey. The Elec- 
toral College would have expressed the will 
of the people without the confusion and 
turmoil of a run-off election. 

The direct vote plan has even more serious 
defects. It would destroy state participation 
in the electoral process and centralize elec- 
tion control in the federal government. With 
the capacity of modern news media to shape 
public opinion, the invitation to demagogy 
is apparent. No one who cherishes the Ameri- 
can system of government can vote for such 
change. 

There are some, however, who would with- 
draw the discretion of electors in voting for 
@ president. That ill-considered proposal 
would destroy one of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the College—its capacity to resolve 
minority elections, Although this option is 
rarely exercised, it should be retained. 

Others suggest that the electors should be 
chosen, one from each congressional district 
and two from the state at large, as are mem- 
bers of Congress. The suggestion has merit, 
but it is already within the power of the 
states. It can be adopted by state legislatures 
whenever the voters insist on that method of 
choosing their electors. A constitutional 
amendment is not required. 

The campaign for electoral reform comes 
chiefiy from those socialist-oriented Ameri- 
cans who see salvation in a centralized all- 
powerful government. They have no taste for 
the American way. 


Mr. President, that column was writ- 
ten by Thomas A. Lane, a very able 
writer on the American scene. 

WHICH WAY AMERICA? 


Now, turning to another topic, ever so 
often an author will be moved by some 
indefinable inspiration to sum up con- 
cisely the mood of the Nation. He will 
hit upon exactly the thoughts which 
everyone is thinking, and express them 
clearly, and with a profound understand- 
ing of their meaning. 

Such an article appears in the August 
issue of Christian Economics, an article 
entitled “Which Way America?” It was 
written by the distinguished Southern 
journalist, Anthony Harrigan, who has 
recently assumed the post of executive 
vice president of the Southern States 
Industrial Council. Mr. Harrigan has 
written a broad ranging and deeply 
philosophical piece which explains the 
present predicament of our Nation, and 
offers a solution. 
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Mr. Harrigan points out that our pres- 
ent situation is unique because, for the 
first time, we must recognize that many 
Americans—a minority, to be sure—have 
accepted the concept of the United States 
as an evil Nation that must be destroyed. 
He traces the growth of this concept to 
the transplantation of absolutist think- 
ing from Europe during the thirties and 
forties. He says: 

The traditional pattern of life here had 
allowed different areas to live in different 
ways. Americans did not anticipate the con- 
ditioning of minds or centralization of opin- 
ion. Local loyalties and traditions were re- 
spected. The notion of the law as an instru- 
ment for accomplishing social revolution was 
alien to our people. 


Mr. Harrigan then goes on to say: 

Law in the American sense, was designed 
to protect the individual from oppression 
and wrong-doing. It was regarded as a re- 
straining influence, not as a monolithic di- 
recting force. Such a non-absolutist attitude 
towards law, government and society was 
bitterly opposed by the Europeans who as- 
sumed commanding positions in the uni- 
versities and the intellectual community off- 
campus. The traditional easy-going Ameril- 
can approach to national problems gave way 
to an angry, harsh, all-out approach which 
stressed “necessity.” 


This absolutist approach in our uni- 
versities and in other positions of intel- 
lectual leadership has borne its bitter 
fruit. The great centralizing effect of 
national radio and-television has served 
to promote this line of thought in a way 
that would have been impossible to fore- 
see. As Mr. Harrigan writes: 

It’s no wonder that such moral and in- 
tellectual confusion abounds. Never before 
in the nation’s history has there been a 
studied attempt to change American psy- 
chology, to dissolve faith in America’s 
achievements and values, to make dirty 
things of national symbols, to brainwash the 
entire population and to create inside the 
country a parallel society of protesters who 
dissent from every action and value of the 
United States. We are witnesses, in other 
words, to an effort to transform our society 
by lies and violence and to liquidate its 
strength. 


Mr. President, this is a vitally im- 
portant article, and I urge all Ameri- 
cans to study it carefully. Mr. Harrigan 
has captured the essence of our prob- 
lem, which is basically moral and spirit- 
ual at heart. 

Mr. President, I think that this article, 
“Which Way America?” by Anthony 
Harrigan is so important that I would 
like to read the entire piece into the 
Recorp at this time. 

WHICH Way AMERICA? 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

The signs of our time point to the fact 
that we in the United States are entering a 
dark age of internal strife, marked by the 
decline of civilized values and the emer- 
gence of a new barbarism and revolutionary 
spirit. In Asia, the U.S. is on the verge of 
suffering total defeat in war because of in- 
decisiveness and revolutionary agitation on 
the homefront. Authority and discipline in 
the nation’s armed forces have been down- 
graded to where some troops use the 
clenched-fist salute of communist origin and 
where the command structure is virtually 
powerless to halt publication of underground 
subversive newspapers on military posts. A 
filthy flood of pornography covers the coun- 
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try and is described as a “sexual revolution.” 
Nihilists in universities occupy academic 
buildings, threaten professors with bodily 
injury, and hold guns on administrators. 
Bishops of an historic communion bow to 
blackmail and vote to give money to an or- 
ganization that calls for destruction of the 
U.S. government and the crippling of Amer- 
ican society. 
DISAFFECTED CITIZENS 

The United States has been beset before 
by deep-seated divisions, It has known inter- 
nal conflict and experienced losses of loyalty 
among some of its citizens. Except for the 
Civil War, however, the nation’s difficulties 
always have been resolved without resort to 
open conflict. Peaceful adjustment and rea- 
sonable accommodation always have been 
possible. Today, Americans have reason to 
doubt that the nation’s problems can be 
solved as they have in the past. New and 
severe methods may be necessary to assure 
the nation’s survival and to protect cher- 
ished freedoms. 

The unhappiest reality of our era is the 
acceptance by numerous Americans of a con- 
cept of the United States as an evil nation 
that must be destroyed. Radicalism is noth- 
ing new in the history of the U.S. What is 
new and perilous is the burning hatred of 
America by many thousands of disaffected 
citizens who enjoy its freedom, security and 
prosperity, who bite the proverbial hand that 
feeds them. This ugly passion has been re- 
vealed in the revolt of the Vietniks, but it 
has deeper roots than protest against U.S. 
participation in the Vietnam War. 


A CONTINENTAL GERM 


Prof. Andrew Ezergailis, writing in the 
Yale Review (June, 1969), asserts that the 
havoc in America today stems from seeds 
of absolutism (advocacy of a rule by absolute 
standards or principles) planted in the last 
generation. “Somewhere along the way since 
the end of the Second World War,” he says, 
“a portion of America’s youth caught the 
continental germ of absolutism and now 
they demand totalitarian purity in politics 
and society.” 

In years past, U.S. colleges and universi- 
ties spoke for the churches and states that 
created them and for the alumni who re- 
ceived their education there and sustained 
the institutions’ growth. The idea of aliena- 
tion from the surrounding American life was 
virtually unknown. 


A NEW IDEOLOGICAL EMPHASIS 


To be sure, America was not wholly free 
of ideological thinkers even in the early 
years of the 20th Century. Nevertheless, the 
number of ideologies in America was small 
until a generation ago. 

Significant change took place in the 
thirties and forties. A generation was in- 
yolved in a world war in which ideology was 
a factor. At the same time, the United States 
gave refuge to many educated Europeans 
who were steeped in the absolutist doctrines 
of the continent. Many of these refugees 
became formidable figures in America’s in- 
tellectual life. They stamped their ideologi- 
cal approach to public issues on a rising 
generation of writers, jurists and public offi- 
clals, For the first time in American history, 
newcomers shaped the nation’s thinking, in- 
stead of American society giving shape to 
the newcomers’ vision of life in this land. 


A NEW ACTIVIST MENTALITY 


America was not ready to receive such a 
transfusion of absolutist conceptions. Amer- 
ican society had not evolved so as to be able 
to deal effectively with the sophisticated 
absolutism of European origin. The tradi- 
tional pattern of life here had allowed dif- 
ferent areas to live in different ways, Amer- 
icans did not anticipate the conditioning of 
minds or centralization of opinion. Local 
loyalties and traditions were respected. The 
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notion of the law as an instrument for ac- 
complishing social revolution was alien to 
our people. 

Law, in the American sense, was designed 
to protect the individual from oppression 
and wrong-doing. It was regarded as a re- 
straining influence, not as a monolithic, di- 
recting force. Such a non-absolutist attitude 
toward law, government and society was bit- 
terly opposed by the Europeans who assumed 
commanding positions in the universities 
and the intellectual community off-campus. 
The traditional easy-going American ap- 
proach to national problems gave way to 
an angry, harsh, all-out approach which 
stressed ‘‘necessity.” 

One of the first departments of American 
life to feel the impact of the new intellectual 
approach was the law. Activist judges swept 
aside the precedents born of generations of 
adjudicating disputes among American citi- 
zens, states and the federal government. A 
passion for “justice,” narrowly defined and 
shaped to serve a particular conception of 
government, became so strong in the fifties 
and sixties that fundamental needs of so- 
clety—under the heading of law and order— 
were ignored or scorned. 


FRUIT OF ACTIVISM: CONFLICT 


What happened in this period is that the 
conscience of a large part of the nation was 
radicalized. In this process, the electronic 
media, chiefly television, played a central 
role. Television, as in the “news” programs 
of the late Edward R. Murrow, became an in- 
strument of absolutists who were trying to 
impose their conceptions on the American 
public. The cameras presented lawful au- 
thorities as overbearing and brutal, but care- 
fully avoided showing any of the provocative 
acts engaged in by political activists, Spokes- 
men for revolutionary change were given 
ample time to make a powerful impact on 
national audiences, Revolutionaries were pre- 
sented as calm and logical. No embarrassing 


questions were put to demonstration orga- 
nizers. Their smooth words were recorded 
but not their brutal or insulting actions. As 
a result, revolutionaries received a sympa- 
thetic feedback. Many young viewers were 
fired with enthusiasm for turning America 
upside down. 


CHALLENGE OF NAKED POWER 


The challenge to government and society 
is one of naked power—the same challenge 
that the Nazis held up to the German peo- 
ple in the 1930’s. Concerned citizens often 
ponder the ugly record of recent years: 
Watts, Detroit, Newark, the yippie war 
against Chicago, the Easter bomb plot in 
New York City, the junkets to Hanoi by 
various American friends of Ho Chi Minh, 
the march on the Pentagon, the SDS coups 
at Columbia and Harvard and the invasion 
of the Wisconsin Assembly. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success. Thus the abuse and terror 
continue: more threats of arson, militants 
shouting obscenities at churchmen gathered 
in convention, insults to judges on the 
bench and Black Panthers teaching children 
to kill policemen. 


THE FOLLY OF POWER WORSHIP 


The absolutists in our midst, who have 
caused this mess, started out justifying any- 
thing in the name of “justice.” Now, they 
worship the absolute of power. They talk of 
“participatory democracy,” but aim at an 
absolutist “democracy” of their own making. 
Young men are told—and many are persuad- 
ed—that rioting and a touch of arson can 
bring a world without war, prejudice or 
hunger. Anyone who can believe that can be- 
lieve anything. 

Ten or even five years ago, if America’s 
leaders had appreciated the danger posed by 
absolutist conceptions, it would have been 
relatively easy to prepare universities for the 
coming assault, to stiffen the backbone and 
moral understanding of the churches and to 
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prevent infiltration of the armed forces by 
militants. Because nothing was done to de- 
fuse the New Left and to pulverize its incip- 
ient absolutism, an evil has spread across 
the nation. 


A DAZED CITIZENRY ASK QUESTIONS 


The prestige and authority of the United 
States government has accumulated in the 
course of almost 200 years. Yet as our coun- 
try approaches its bicentennial celebration, 
much already has been accomplished by the 
New Left to eradicate the esteem with which 
Americans have viewed their republic. Many 
citizens seem dazed by the efforts of those 
who distort and downgrade America. The 
U.S. public may be approaching the point 
where it doesn’t know what to believe about 
the country. After years of ceaseless propa- 
ganda from homegrown haters of the United 
States, many Americans ask: Are our mili- 
tary leaders the cause of wars in the world 
today? Is the United States attacking a 
legitimate nationalist movement in Vietnam? 
Has our society adopted inhuman values? 

It's no wonder that such moral and intel- 
lectual confusion abounds. Never before in 
the nation’s history has there been a studied 
attempt to change American psychology, to 
dissolve faith in America’s achievements and 
values, to make dirty things of national sym- 
bols, to brainwash the entire population and 
to create inside the country a parallel society 
of protesters who dissent from every action 
and value of the United States. We are wit- 
nesses, in other words, to an effort to trans- 
form our society by lies and violence and to 
liquidate its strength. 

Survival requires that the federal and state 
governments use all their lawful authority 
to deter and isolate those who make a new 
religion or cult of violence against America 
and its institutions. Fortunately, the hard- 
core of violence oriented defectors from our 
society is still a small percent in a nation 
of more than 200 million people. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR PEACE WITH FREEDOM 


Stamping out the revolutionary movement 
will require unusual firmness and steadfast- 
ness. Americans place a high value on toler- 
ance, and are reluctant to take vigorous 
measures against even the most open and 
notorious advocates of disorder. One is re- 
minded of Hegel's dictum: “History is not 
the realm of happiness." This absolutist, 
whose conceptions have brought so much 
woe to mankind, was right in indicating that 
the carrying out of essential task of life and 
leadership, can be an unhappy experience. 
We all yearn for the older America that was 
free of internal clashes and ideological strife. 
Nevertheless, we won't again enjoy the bless- 
ings of peace with freedom without admin- 
istering unpleasant remedies, precisely as the 
physician often has to prescribe bitter medi- 
cine in order to restore health to a sick 
man. 

It is important to bear in mind that no 
irreversible law of breakdown rules our so- 
ciety. Breakdown occurs only where our 50- 
ciety has failed to take preventive measures 
against the sick, aberrant element within. 
This destructive element, which is trying to 
destroy our way of life, has seceded from 
allegiance to America. An inner secession 
from our country is no more permissible in 
the late 20th Century, however, than a sec- 
tional secession was tolerable to the nation 
in the mid-19th Century. 

WEAPONRY TO COMBAT INTERNAL BARBARIANS 


If the law is our shield and spear, it will 
have to be used in innovative fashion. Laws 
already on the books can be used in new 
Ways. 

The law doesn’t afford society sufficient 
protection where it only imposes punish- 
ment on those who commit acts of violence. 
To be adequate to the needs of peace and jus- 
tice for the community, the law has to 
apply against those who advocate violence 
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and preach overthrow of the United States 
or its political subdivisions. Long ago, the 
American judiciary established the principle 
that freedom of speech does not extend to 
those who shout “fire” in a crowded theater. 
Today, the entire United States is a crowded 
theater—a setting where an irresponsible 
act could result in a massive conflagration. 

If we accept the concept of law barring 
advocacy of revolution in any form or what- 
ever guise, this understanding will crystallize 
out in the form of new rules for the opera- 
tion of our society—rules that will make 
possible the security of America in the re- 
maining years of this century. 


THE DARKNESS CAN BE DISSIPATED 


The basic assumption we must make is 
that our society has a right to defend itself 
against those who would liquidate its val- 
ues—that there is a superior wisdom in the 
organization and purposes of the United 
States that rightfully commands protection. 
To put this truth in other terms, America 
has an inalienable right to keep the internal 
barbarians at bay. The darkness that’s fallen 
over America will lift if the American gov- 
ernment and people offer total resistance 
to revolution. 


THE FLIGHT TO THE SUBURBS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Walter Trohan, the head of the Chicago 
Tribune Washington Bureau, wrote an 
article for the Tribune which was pub- 
lished in that newspaper on September 
7, 1970, entitled “Flight To Suburbs Has 
Meaning.” 

This article is one of importance, and 
I feel it should be called to the atten- 
tion of the Members of this body, and, 
therefore, I should like to read it to the 
Senate at this time. 

Mr. Trohan says in the article: 

Perhaps nothing so demonstrates the fail- 
ure of the school integration decision of 16 
years ago as the preliminary figures of the 
1970 census. This is your failure and my fail- 
ure and the failure of every American man, 
woman and child. 

The preliminary figures show that subur- 
banites now outnumber residents of the cen- 
tral city for the first time. The trend away 
from the central city is not only common to 
New York and Chicago but also to lesser con- 
centrations like Peoria. Washington's subur- 
ban population is over 800,000, exceeding that 
of the capital itself. 

Many reasons may be offered for this, but 
we must face the facts. One of the more im- 
portant reasons is the school integration pro- 
gram. In the capital of the nation, the popu- 
lation has virtually stood still between 1960 
and 1970, but the schools have become al- 
most entirely black. 

Whites have fled to the suburbs here, as 
they have in other cities. Their places have 
been taken by blacks who have come from 
the deep South or from the slums of north - 
ern cities. 

And in the South, integration is also fail- 
ing. In Summerton, S.C., for example, one 
of the cities involved in the historic deci- 
sion declaring racial segregation must cease, 
the once white schools have an all black en- 
rollment because whites have turned to pri- 
vate schools, 

America should have learned from Prohibi- 
tion that it is impossible to legislate morals. 
The noble experiment, which was conceived 
in the highest idealism, resulted in wholesale 
disrespect for law and the rise of syndicated 
crime with its murders, extortion and vio- 
lence, 

Integration had even loftier aims which 
few opposed in their hearts, but many, saw 
as moving too rapidly. The result has been 
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that today most blacks are not happy with 
whites of any hue and many whites are dis- 
appointed with blacks. 

There may be much in the black conten- 
tion that integration is proceeding on white 
terms. But this would hardly seem to justify 
the position of some blacks that they be seg- 
regated on their own terms. 

One of the saddest stories of the integra- 
tion drive comes from Fayette, Miss., a test 
tube of the race issue, In this predominantly 
Negro town, blacks once lived in fear, but to- 
day whites live in fear, according to an article 
in the magazine, Business Week, and the 
Delta Democrat Times of Greenville, Miss. 

Fayette has Mississippi’s only black mayor, 
Charles Evers, the brother of Medgar Evers, 
the Negro civil rights leader who was assassi- 
nated in Jackson, Miss, on June 11, 1963. 
Mayor Evers says there is no “tension” in 
Fayette, but Mrs. Marie F. Walker, editor of 
the weekly Fayette Chronicle, says there is 
black terrorism, in speaking for the whites, 
outnumbered four to one. 

Mrs. Walker tells a sad story of intimida- 
tion and disregard of law. This commentator 
doesn’t know enough of the acts to decide 
whether right lies with Mayor Evers or Mrs. 
Walker, but he does know that politicians— 
white, red, black or yellow—generally justify 
any form of extremism to remain in power. 

Our concern should be with any and all 
evidence that integration is breaking down. 
If we are to survive, it should not break 
down, but it cannot be kept afloat on either 
black or white terms. 

George Meany, head of the AFL-CIO, made 
it clear that blacks should not be taken into 
unions merely because they are black, but 
promised they will be accepted if qualified. 

Integration doesn’t mean an all black so- 
ciety, nor does segregation necessarily mean 
an all white society. In the ideal community 
equality must be built on ability and cul- 
ture—not revolution and prejudice. 


THE BLIGHT OF “WELFARE” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
Senate to an editorial published in the 
Chicago Tribune recently, entitled “The 
Blight of ‘Welfare.’” This is a subject on 
which the Senate will be legislating in 
the near future and is one of paramount 
importance today. Because of that, I 
should like to present this editorial to the 
Members of the Senate. 

“Welfare” is a word of good connotation— 
cf, Webster's: “state or condition in regard 
to well-being; condition of health, happiness, 
prosperity, and the like”; also, “good cheer; 
material plenty; a good thing.” In order to 
capitalize on these euphoric definitions, the 
politicians have given us the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare [bundling all 
good things into one] and the “welfare 
state,” under which, supposedly, we should 
all be as happy as kings. 

But lest we be carried away let us examine 
the realities beneath the buoyant terminol- 
ogy. A helpful point of departure is the ex- 
traordinarily informed, and profoundly de- 
pressing, paper read here last week by Roger 
A. Freeman before the Governmental Re- 
search Association. Mr. Freeman is associated 
with the Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace at Stanford, and until re- 
cently was special assistant to President 
Nixon. 

His conclusion, buttressed by overwhelm- 
ing statistics and specific citations of failure, 
is that everything touched by government, 
no matter how good the intention, is 
blighted and withered. There is a general 
death of every part touched. In every pro- 
gram of government activity, after the ex- 
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penditure of billions, hundreds of billions, 
and even trillions, Mr. Freeman says, all at- 
tempts to correlate tangible achievements 
with resources applied “have cast great doubt 
on the idea that improvements are neces- 
sarily proportionate to the amounts spent or 
even tend to be favorably affected.” 

What are the primary purposes of the 
state? First, the protection and safety öf its 
citizens, their lives and property, from 
would-be attackers, foreign and domestic. 
Second, to establish and enforce rules for 
the ordinary and peaceful conduct of civil 
affairs and to settle disputes among its 
citizens. 

The thrust of the “welfare state,” however, 
is not in these directions. It has succeeded 
in circumscribing the range of decisions a 
citizen can make for himself and his family 
by assuming to make these decisions for him 
and it has drastically infringed on his right 
to determine the share of his resources which 
he can allocate to his various wants accord- 
ing to his own wishes by taking such deter- 
minations unto itself. It aims to overrule, 
thru the political process or by threats, the 
rewards and punishments of the free market, 
both in the disposition of goods and re- 
sources and in ideas and options. 

With what result? “Our international posi- 
tion and our defensive strength, measured 
against the power of potential enemies,” 
Mr. Freeman says, “have never been as weak. 
The safety of person and property in our 
homes and streets—and on highways—has 
never been as much threatened or more fre- 
quently violated. At the same time, govern- 
ment has never before claimed, held, or 
exercised so many responsibilities for our 
personal affairs nor made so many decisions 
affecting our individual lives. It has assumed 
duties which, judging by the results, it is 
unable to discharge satisfactorily, while 
neglecting or forsaking its foremost and pri- 
mary obligations.” 

While the “welfare state” proliferates, de- 
vouring an ever-increasing share of total tax 
revenue, the political statists who try to 
daub cosmetics over its manifold failures 
keep up their dishonest bleat that, if it 
weren't for expenditures on national defense, 
government “services” wouldn’t be “starved.” 

Mr. Freeman disposes of that propaganda 
by demonstrating that, since 1952, defense 
spending declined from 50 per cent of ail 
federal expenditures to about 18 per cent 
today, while domestic services climbed from 
37 per cent to 66 per cent in the same period. 
Of $145 billion now being laid out on domes- 
tic services, $118 billion goes for social wel- 
fare. 

Despite these huge outlays, results are 
negligible where they are not counter-pro- 
ductive. Crime, delinquency, and most kinds 
of social ills are multiplying at a frightening 
rate, the federal, state, and local expendi- 
tures on crime prevention and law enforce- 
ment have increased 338 per cent in 17 years. 
A criminal has four chances in five never to 
be arrested; a person arrested has five 
chances out of six not to serve time in jail 
or prison; and the one in about 30 criminals 
who winds up behind bars serves on the aver- 
age only 55 per cent of the time to which he 
has been sentenced. 

The status and products of our educational 
system do not reflect the fact that more than 
five times as much is now allocated to it 
each year as was being allocated two decades 
ago. Expenditures for public education have 
increased 489 per cent since 1952 and staff 
in the school system has increased 172 per 
cent, while enrollment has been increasing 
only 78 per cent. Yet the result is what one 
study committee called a continuous “spiral 
of decline.” 

The government’s approach to relief for 
the poor and aid to families with dependent 
children, Mr. Freeman says, is not directed 
at rehabilitating recipients or turning them 
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into self-sustaining workers. Rather, its pre- 
cept is that there should be no connection 
between work and income. “Why,” Mr. Free- 
man asks, “should persons of little skill and 
low productive capacity work for a wage that 
is not more than what they can get on wel- 
fare, and often less?” So the rolls increase by 
leaps and bounds even in times of 
prosperity and employment—that of ADC 
rising from 2 million recipients In 1952 to 7.5 
million now, with benefits rising 117 per 
cent in the same period. 

These enormous “welfare” outlays have a 
bearing on inflation, of which we all com- 
plain. But, as Mr. Freeman says, only gov- 
ernment can create inflation: thru budget 
deficits, easy money, and lopsided labor 
policies, 

For example, consider construction costs. 
In 22 years the urban renewal program has 
destroyed three times as many buildings as 
it has completed. It has not removed slums 
but shifted them from one part of the city 
to another. In doing this, government adds 
billions to the housing demand in subsidies, 
grants, loans, and tees, and this in a 
market in which private demand is high and 
costs and prices are rising faster than in the 
rest of the economy. The inflation engineered 
in this way drives moderate income families 
out of the housing market and adds their 
voices to the clamor for more housing sub- 
sidies. 

These examples could be multiplied end- 
lessly, in every fleld from farm quotas and 
subsidies to foreign aid, with its harvest of 
thistles and venom. Taxes on everyone, ex- 
cept the free riders, are already prohibitive. 
How much crazier can we get? 


Mr. President, that is an article which 
I hope will be read by all Senators. I 
hope they will study this subject further 
and in depth. The matter of welfare to- 
day is one of great importance. It is 
costing this country billions of dollars. 
Sooner or later we must come to the 
point of providing people on welfare 
with various types of trade school, tech- 
nical and vocational training, so that 
they can make their own way in life. It 
is unfair to the individual to keep him 
on welfare when he can be trained and 
made into a productive citizen. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BELLMON, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to the election of the President and 
the Vice President. 

Mr. BELLMON, Mr. President, as a 
member of the commission of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association that spent some 2 
years in studies and in the preparation of 
the language which has become the main 
portion of Senate Joint Resolution 1, and 
also as a representative of a small State 
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I feel that I am in a rather unique posi- 
tion so far as this debate is concerned. 

I might say that when the American 
Bar Association commission undertook 
its study of the electoral college, I en- 
tered into this study as a Governor of a 
small State and with my mind, I thought, 
made up that I would never be in favor 
of any change that would abolish the 
electoral college. I felt, rather selfishly I 
might say, that the electoral college gave 
the small States some advantage, and 
while it had flaws and imperfections the 
approach we should take would be to 
correct those flaws and imperfections 
and yet preserve the system. 

But as the studies of the American 
Bar Association commission proceeded, I 
began to realize more and more that my 
earlier feeling toward the electoral col- 
lege was a mistake. I felt simply because 
a State like Oklahoma, with a fairly 
small population, and with eight electors, 
by virtue of an elector for each Repre- 
sentative and Senator, had a small ad- 
vantage. 

As I worked with other members of 
the commission and understood more 
how the electoral college operates I be- 
gan to see that the small States are ata 
great disadvantage during campaigns, as 
party platforms are drawn, and also as 
the executive branch operates in the ad- 
ministration of the programs Congress 
passes. The reason is very simple. At the 
present time, because of the “winner take 
all” provision of the electoral college, a 
candidate for President can be elected if 
he carries only the 12 most populous 
States. This, then, causes the candidates 
for President and the parties preparing 
to make the campaigns for President. to 
generally ignore the small and less popu- 
lous States and prepare campaigns and 
platforms that appeal to the most popu- 
lous States of the Union. 

I have before me a compilation of ap- 
pearances made by both candidates for 
President in 1968. This information was 
furnished to my office by the national 
committees of both parties. We found 
that both of the committees concentrated 
the campaigns and scheduled candidates 
in those States which have been referred 
to as the “big eight.” These are the 
States that have the most electoral votes. 
These States are: New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, California, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Texas, and New Jersey. Those so- 
called big eight States have a total of 227 
electoral votes. In 1968 the presidential 
candidates made a total of 63 visits to 
those eight States. 

Looking at the attention which the 
candidates paid to the less populous 
States, we find there are 16 States with 
82 electoral votes where the candidates 
made no appearances at all. That is to 
say, neither the Republican nominee nor 
the Democratic nominee took time to stop 
in any of these 16 States. 

Also there were a large number of 
States in which the candidates made only 
one stop: Delaware, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maine, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Idaho. A candidate of one party or the 
other made one stop in those States so, 
Mr. President, you can see there is a 
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total of 13 States where the candidates 
made a total of only one stop in each 
State and 16 States where they made 
no stops at all; and in eight States with 
the most electoral votes they made 63 
visits. 

This is symbolic of the attention the 
smaller States get from the parties and 
the candidates when they are running 
for President and it indicates the atten- 
tion they get from the executive branch 
after the campaign is finished and the 
winner begins discharging his duties as 
the Chief Executive of this Nation. 

I recognize there are many persons who 
feel otherwise; who feel that a State like 
Alaska, with two Senators and one Rep- 
resentative has more influence now than 
it would have under a direct vote. But I 
submit that this is not the case because 
at the present time the State of Alaska 
gets no attention from the candidates 
and if we had the direct vote the voters 
of that State would be just as important 
as the voters of another State. 

At the present time a candidate who 
takes time out to go to Alaska can only 
hope, if he succeeds to win every vote 
in that State, to get the three electoral 
votes. The candidates feel the time would 
be better spent in a State where they 
would get a larger block of electoral 
votes. 

I feel very strongly that the smaller 
States of this Union need all the breaks 
they can get. Our population trends are 
continuing in the direction of the concen- 
trating of more and more people in our 
more populous States, to the great dis- 
advantage of those States and also the 
entire Union. Therefore, I feel that the 
Congress ought not to take steps that 
are likely to further that trend. 

I would certainly not favor a change 
in our electoral system if I felt the 
small States were going to be damaged 
by such a change in the Constitution, 
but my study of this question through- 
out the time I served as a member of the 
American Bar Association commission, 
and since that time, convinces me that 
the smaller States are going to be helped, 
and not hurt, by the abolition of the 
electoral college and by the substitution 
of a direct vote for President in its 
place. 

I feel very strongly that as long as a 
voter in California is a means by which 
& candidate for President may hope to 
win 40 electoral votes and when a voter 
in the State of New York is a means 
whereby a candidate can win 43 electoral 
votes, those votes are going to be more 
important to the candidate than the 
votes of citizens in a State like Okla- 
homa where the candidate can hope to 
gain only eight electoral votes or, per- 
haps under the new census, only seven 
votes. Therefore, we in the smaller States 
are going to have to take a back seat to 
the larger States under the present elec- 
toral college system. 

That would not be the case if every 
voter had an equal vote and an equal 
voice in the election. 

The interesting thing about a political 
campaign is that the crowds that candi- 
dates get are as large in the small States 
as they are in the big States. So it is 
not the fact that the candidates appear 
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before larger groups that motivates can- 
didates to go into large States like Cali- 
fornia and New York, and the other 
States that make up the Big Hight, but, 
rather, by going into those States the 
candidates are hopeful of winning the 
big blocks of electors that make the dif- 
ference in the outcome of presidential 
elections. 

There is another reason why I feel the 
electoral college works to the great dis- 
service of the smaller States. Anyone 
who has studied the outcome of elections 
in States like Illinois and New York, par- 
ticularly, will recognize that the vote be- 
tween the out-State voters and the urban 
centers voters divides almost evenly. 

For example, in Illinois, the down- 
State vote generally goes Republican and 
the Cook County vote tends to be Demo- 
cratic. Since we have a winner-take-all 
situation in the electoral college, the 
pressures are tremendous on the Demo- 
cratic organization in Cook County to 
build up a sufficient majority to over- 
come the down-State Republican vote 
and in that way throw the total block of 
electors in the State of Illinois to the 
Democratic Party. 

The same is true in New York. The 
New York City vote tends to be Demo- 
cratic, and the upstate voters in New 
York State tend to vote Republican. So 
there are tremendous pressures in the 
city of New York for the Democratic or- 
ganization to deliver a large enough vote 
to overcome the Republican majority in 
upstate New York, and in that way cap- 
ture the total block of electors for the 
Democratic Party. 

I believe that this situation, more than 
anything else, contributes to some of 
the irregularities that have plagued our 
presidential elections in recent decades. 
If every voter in this country were of 
equal importance, the pressures would be 
just as great in the small precincts and 
in the small States to get the voters to 
vote as they presently are to get the 
voters to cast their votes in those special 
situations. 

There is another reason that causes 
the electoral college to work to the dis- 
advantage of the small States, and that 
is that many of our small States tend to 
be one-party States. For instance, my 
State of Oklahoma has tended, until very 
recently, to be a one-party State. The 
same is true of the State of Kansas. My 
State of Oklahoma tended to be Demo- 
cratic, The State of Kansas tended to be 
Republican. 

Under the present system with the 
electoral college, the Republican voters 
in a State like Oklahoma had little tend- 
ency to go out to vote because the State 
generally ended up in the Democratic 
column, and the votes cast for the Re- 
publican candidate did not count. 

In Kansas, the Democratic voters had 
little tendency to vote because the State 
generally went Republican and their 
votes were disfranchised. 

Under the direct vote proposal, the 
vote of all citizens in all parts of the 
country will be counted, because the 
votes will be cast directly for the Presi- 
dent, and the minority voters will not be 
ruled out or disfranchised by the winner- 
take-all arrangement. 
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The same kind of problem would exist 
if we went to some of the other kinds of 
changes proposed in our electoral system. 
Under the district system, the minority 
party in a district that tended to vote 
with the other party would be disfran- 
chised, and that plan would be undesir- 
able for a large number of voters in this 
country. 

When I first became involved in an 
effort to improve the electoral system, 
I felt very strongly that there were some 
aspects of the present system that needed 
to be corrected, but that they could be 
corrected and the system could be pre- 
served; but I feel now, as I felt after I 
studied the question for a while, that 
there is absolutely no way that the elec- 
toral vote in the electoral college can be 
preserved, but, rather, that the time has 
come for us to completely abolish the 
system and give every voter in this coun- 
try an equal vote and a direct voice in 
the choosing of our President and Vice 
President. 

In my opinion, these two offices are by 
far the most important offices in the 
world in these times, and they deserve 
to be filled by individuals who have 
gained those offices by virtue of having 
been the choice of a majority of the 
voters in this country, who have gained 
those offices without resorting to any 
kind of trickery or kind of political 
machinations, and who, therefore, can 
serve without the feeling on the part of 
many of our citizens that they were the 
second choice or that they were not 
chosen except by accident. 

I feel that if we continue using the 
electoral college as it now exists, the 
day will come when we will have a can- 
didate who will have gained the office of 
President by accident, and that fact will 
turn the country into turmoil. A Chief 
Executive who will not have the full 
backing of the voters of this country 
will therefore find it difficult to dis- 
charge the onerous task that goes with 
leading the most powerful nation on 
earth. 

I feel, therefore, the time has come 
when the Senate must follow the pattern 
that the House has already followed and 
abolish the electoral college and sub- 
stitute in its place a direct vote for 
President. 

I feel very strongly, as has already been 
said on the floor, that the hour is late; 
that if we undertake to amend Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, throwing it back into 
a conference with the House, the time 
will expire, the Senate will adjourn, and 
we will not be able to amend the Con- 
stitution during this session; that it 
will take many months to reach this 
point again in another session, and be- 
fore the Congress is able to act, the time 
will expire and we will not be able to 
get the approval of the various State 
legislatures, and that we will have an- 
other Presidential election under the 
same system now in existence. 

Therefore, I feel it is extremely urgent 
that the Senate vote on this matter and 
that we place it before the State legisla- 
tures, so that they will be able to act 
upon it, to truly modernize cur system 
of electing a President. 

I recognize that there are many who 
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are fearful that the change to a direct 
vote will cause some serious changes in 
the makeup of our National Govern- 
ment; but I do not share those fears. 

I have checked the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for the year 1911, at which time 
the Senate was debating the question as 
to whether or not we should change to 
a direct vote for choosing Members of the 
Senate. Up until that time, as Senators 
will remember, Members of the Senate 
were chosen by the State legislatures, 
and there were many who felt that if we 
gave up that system and went to a direct 
vote for Senators, very serious and un- 
desirable results would follow. 

For example, in the debate, the then 
Senator from New York, Mr. Elihu Root, 
on February 10, 1911, speaking in defense 
of retaining the system whereby mem- 
bers of the State legislature chose U.S. 
Senators, made this statement: 

Let us continue upon the theory that State 
governments are corrupt and incompetent. 
The time will come when the Government of 
the United States will be driven to the exer- 
cise of more arbitrary and unconsidered 
power, will be driven to greater concentra- 
tion, will be driven to extend its functions 
into the internal affairs of the States; and 
then sooner or later the people of the coun- 
try will reject a Government that has sub- 
jected their personal and intimate neighbor- 
hood affairs to the control of a central power 
in Washington, and then in the place of 
competent States governing their own affairs 
we shall go through the cycle of concentra- 
tion of power at the center while the States 
dwindle into insignificance, and ultimately 
the breaking up of the great Republic upon 
new lines of separation. 

Mr. President, there is another view of the 
fundamental proposition on which this res- 
olution rests. It is an expression of distrust 
for representative government. It does not 
stand alone. It is a part of the great move- 
ment which has been going on now in these 
recent years throughout the country and in 
which our people have been drifting away 
from their trust in representative govern- 
ment. These modern constitutions which are 
filed with specific provisions, imiting and 
directing the legislature in every direction, 
furnishing such startling contrasts to the 
simplicity of the Constitution of the United 
States, are an expression of distrust in rep- 
resentative government. The referendum is 
an expression of distrust in representative 
government, 


It is obvious that Senator Root was 
very much concerned that giving the peo- 
ple the opportunity and responsibility of 
voting directly for U.S. Senators was go- 
ing to produce some fundamental 
changes in our Federal system. It 
is equally obvious that the years since 
1911 have shown that Senator Root’s 
concern was not well founded. I doubt 
that any Member of the Senate would 
be willing now to go back to the old 
system of having Members of the Senate 
chosen by the legislatures of the various 
States. 

I believe that Senator Root suffered 
from the pain that was described many 
years ago by Walter Bagehot, in an arti- 
cle entitled “Physics and Politics,” in 
which he said that one of the greatest 
pains to human nature is the pain of a 
new ‘dea. I would suspect that for Sen- 
ator Root, the idea of running in a pub- 
lic election was rather painful because it 
was new. 

I am of the opinion, having heard 
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some of the debate here, that one of 
the things that makes many Senators 
today oppose the change in our electoral 
college and the adoption of the direct 
vote for President is that the idea is 
somewhat new to them. I doubt that their 
fears will come to pass, any more than 
the fears Senator Root had some 50 
years ago, when he stood on this floor 
and advocated retaining the system by 
which Senators were elected by State 
legislatures. 

I share some of the fears expressed 
by some of my colleagues; but after 
studying the matter from the viewpoint 
of the smaller States, I feel stronely that 
the best interests of the country and of 
the smaller States will be served by abol- 
ishing the present electoral system, with 
its winner-take-all arrangements, and 
going to a direct vote, which wiil give 
every qualified voter in this country an 
equal voice in choosing the President, 
and thereby make certain that the per- 
son who occupies the position of Presi- 
dent of this country holds his position 
by virtue of being the choice of most of 
the voters in the country, and js thus the 
unchallenged leader of the United States 
in conducting its affairs as they relate 
both to the progress of our country and 
to his peacekeeping responsibilities, 

I very strongly feel that the time when 
this decision should be made is now. It 
should not be put off any longer, and 
I am hopeful that if the Senate will act 
promptly, the State legislatures will also 
act, so that, by the time we elect our 
new President in 1976, we will have a new 
system, which will give every voter a 
reason to participate, and to realize that 
his vote counts the same as the vote of 
any voter in any other State. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BELLMON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. I have listened with great 
interest to my colleague from Oklahoma. 
Having been familiar with the develop- 
ment of the support for this particular 
proposal, I must suggest that the con- 
tribution that the Senator from Okla- 
homa makes is perhaps more significant 
than that which might be made by any 
other Senator. He had the opportunity 
to study this proposition independently 
before he came to the Senate, and from 
talking with him personally as well as 
listening to his remarks I know that his 
views changed somewhat as he went 
through the study. 

My experience was similar. My opinion 
changed as I delved into the actual func- 
tioning of the electoral college system. 
I compliment my distinguished friend and 
colleague from Oklahoma particularly 
for presenting to the Senate the quota- 
tion from former Senator Root, in which 
he prophesied that there would be great 
discord and the country would be on its 
knees if the Members of this body were 
chosen by a direct popular vote. 

I ask my friend from Oklahoma to 
comment briefly as to whether he shares 
my opinion that the change which we 
propose—direct popular vote for Pres- 
ident—is not in fact a revolutionary 
change. Nor would it be a panacea for 
all of the other problems that confront 
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our country today. I hope he agrees that 
we do not offer it as a panacea for prob- 
lems, but rather because it gives us the 
opportunity to minimize the chance of 
malfunction of the Presidential election 
system. 

Mr. BELLMON. I certainly agree with 
my colleague from Indiana. I feel that 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 does exactly 
that. It will prevent, or at least greatly 
lessen, the opportunity for a breakdown 
in the system whereby we choose our 
President, Also, in my opinion, as I have 
already stated, it will lessen the pressures 
for malfeasance in the way our electoral 
processes are carried on. I very strongly 
feel that this country, at the present 
time, and perhaps for the next decade 
or so, is going to face very tense times, 
both here at home and abroad. I seriously 
doubt that a President who held his office 
as a result of what could appear to some 
to be trickery, or perhaps even just an 
accident, could discharge the duties that 
he will be faced with and make the deci- 
sions he will be called upon to make. 

I feel that while this proposal, as.the 
Senator has stated, is not revolutionary, 
it is certainly one of the most important 
decisions that the Senate and Congress 
will be called upon to make for many 
years. I am very pleased that the com- 
mittee of which the Senator from In- 
diana is chairman, and which he has led 
so ably, has. come to the conclusion that 
the House of Representatives reached, 
and that this makes it possible for us to 
go ahead and act upon this matter 
promptly and to bring about the change 
which I feel is absolutely necessary and 
which in many ways is long overdue. 

I might say to the Senator from In- 
diana that one of the recent develop- 
ments that strengthens my belief in what 
is about to happen here is what has hap- 
pened to us in the State of Oklahoma. 
Until the present time, the State of 
Oklahoma has had eight electors be- 
cause of the fact that we have two Sena- 
tors and six Members of the House of 
Representatives. As the result of the 
most recent census, which is not yet 
final, but based upon the preliminary re- 
ports, our State has gained 7.3 percent in 
population; yet, we apparently are going 
to lose a Representative. This means that 
the voters of Oklahoma, when they vote 
next for President, will have one less 
elector, even though we have more citi- 
zens than we have had in the past. 

To me, itis rather arbitrary and totally 
unfair that the electoral system works to 
deprive a growing State, as we are, of our 
voice in choosing the President. 

Under the present system—that is, 
under the system in effect—when we 
chose our President in 1968, one electoral 
vote in Oklahoma represented 291,035 
citizens. If we lose one of our representa- 
tives and one of our electors, as appar- 
ently is going to happen, when we vote in 
1972 and in 1976 and in 1980, one elec- 
toral vote in Oklahoma will amount to 
356,911 voters. This, I think, shows how 
totally unrealistic and how wrong it is to 
have such an arbitrary system that 
changes the voting strength of an in- 
dividual citizen of this country simply 
because his State happens to wind up one 
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side or the other of the line when the 
representatives are divided up. 

According to the figures we have been 
able to compute, as based upon the most 
recent census, in the United States the 
average elector represents 372,000 citi- 
zens. So our State, which is a small State, 
would still have fewer than the average 
for the Nation, but an electoral represen- 
tative would represent about 60,000 more 
voters than was true when we voted in 
1968. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the focus that 
the Senator from Oklahoma brings to 
bear on the question of the small-State 
large-State argument. Indeed, some Sen- 
ators are concerned that a change would 
penalize the small States. But the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, who comes from a 
less-populated State, has studied this 
matter carefully and has reached the 
conclusion that going to a direct popular 
vote would not be disadvantageous to the 
small State. 

Mr. BELLMON. That is correct. I feel 
that small States have a great disadvan- 
tage at the present time, and the fact 
that Presidential candidates do not even 
bother to campaign in 16 of the smaller 
States is eloquent testimony to that. 

One other reason that causes me, as & 
citizen of a small State—and, as I have 
said, of a traditionally one-party State— 
to favor a change to direct vote is the 
fact that the present system discourages 
citizen participation. The fact that we 
have an electoral college and the fact 
that many citizens do not feel that they 
are actually voting for President tends, 
I believe, to discourage them from even 
voting at all. 

I served as State chairman of a politi- 
cal party and also for a time as national 
campaign chairman for President Nixon 
during the early days of his campaign. I 
know that in many of the one-party 
States there was not even serious 
thought about President Nixon cam- 
paigning. We recognized that there was 
no chance to win in those States, and 
therefore there was no reason for him 
to put in an appearance. We realized 
that if he did not get a majority of the 
votes in those States, he would get no 
electors at all. 

If we go to the direct vote system, then 
no matter how strongly a one-party tra- 
dition may exist in a given State, there 
will still be reason for a candidate to go 
there and campaign, because he will get 
some votes as a result of his effort. 

Mr. BAYH. Then, in addition to the 
small State-large State argument, which 
I think the Senator from Oklahoma has 
put to rest very ably, it appears to me 
that the Senator is dealing with accu- 
sations and concerns of some opponents 
of Senate Joint Resolution 1 that direct 
election would weaken the two-party sys- 
tem. It is the experience of the Senator 
from Oklahoma, that the contrary would 
be true. Is that accurate? 

Mr. BELLMON, That is exactly true. 
I feel that the present system, which 
makes it rather unnecessary—and, in 
fact, futile—for candidates to campaign 
in one-party States, would be totally 
changed if the candidate knew that by 
going to these States he would get a cer- 
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tain number of votes under a direct-vote 
system, 

For example, if I had been the man- 
ager of Hubert Humphrey’s campaign in 
1968, I certainly would not have allowed 
Vice President Humphrey to campaign 
in a State such as Kansas or Nebraska, 
or for that matter, even in Oklahoma— 
though he did come there—because those 
States were leaning strongly the other 
way. There would be no purpose in Can- 
didate Humphrey even planning to come 
to those States, because there was no 
chance for him to gain anything from it. 

I think that the present system works 
to the disadvantage of many sectors of 
the country and totally to the disadvan- 
tage of our form of representative gov- 
ernment. 

I strongly feel that this is the most 
important question that has been before 
the Senate this year, and since I have 
been a Member of this body. I again want 
to congratulate the Senator from Indiana 
for the leadership he has displayed in 
bringing this matter before the Senate 
in the way it has been done. 

Mr. BAYH. I do not want to delay the 
Senator further, but I wish to compli- 
ment him on his remarks. I hope that 
history will show that because of the 
leadership and the determination of 
him and other Senators, such as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee, at 
long last we will lay to rest the possi- 
bility that this system will malfunction. 

Although there has been concern about 
fraud, we must recognize that fraud 
alone will not cause malfunctioning. 
Fraud is not the only way the present 
system can malfunction. Three times in 
the past the electoral college has given 
to the country a President who has 
fewer votes than the man he is running 
against, as the Senator from Oklahoma 
knows. 

We could, of course, continue the sys- 
tem in which all our votes do not count 
the same. 

But we now have a chance to rectify 
these inequities and to protect ourselves 
from such a possible malfunctioning. 

I express my personal appreciation to 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa for the contribution he has made. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BELLMON. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Oklahoma 
for this presentation and to apologize to 
him for not being present in the Cham- 
ber during the entire delivery. 

He makes a point, though, that is im- 
portant to all of us who come from small 
or medium sized States, who are con- 
fronted with the anomaly of an increas- 
ing population and a decreasing elec- 
toral vote. Tennessee, it appears, may be 
one of those States, where we now have 
11 electoral votes—nine Members of the 
House of Representatives and two Sena- 
tors—and there is at least some possibil- 
ity that our House delegation will be re- 
duced from nine to eight and our elec- 
toral vote from 11 to 10. Yet, the popula- 
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tion of Tennessee has increased very 
materially. 

It seems to me that this anomaly is 
proof positive of the necessity for over- 
haul of the electoral system if the me- 
dium and small sized States are to con- 
tinue to be effective partners in the fed- 
eral system. 

Mr, BELLMON. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

I have not had an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this matter with many of the voters 
in Oklahoma. In fact, these figures are 
very recent. But I think I can sense some 
of the frustration and perhaps even an- 
ger that is going to be fairly widespread 
in my State when they realize that, be- 
cause of the working of the system we 
have, they are going to be about 12 per- 
cent disenfranchised as a result of the 
electoral college. 

I might say to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, I do not know what his observa- 
tion has been, but in my State many 
polls have been taken, and certainly in 
the many conversations I have had with 
the voters, they show me that among 
the populations of the smaller States 
such as Oklahoma, the electoral college 
system is not understood and is not 
popular. The voters generally greatly 
prefer to go to the direct vote system, 
even though some of the politicians try 
to make it appear that they are being 
helped by the present system. I feel that 
the voters generally are willing to be 
treated as equals, that they do not ex- 
pect any real or suggested advantages, 
and that at least in our State the direct 
vote for President is the way the voters 
prefer to see any changes brought about. 
I doubt strongly that the voters would 
like to see us merely amend the electoral 
college system. They feel that the time 
has come for a direct vote for President 
as it was changed in 1911 so that the 
people could vote directly for their Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. BAKER. I entirely agree and 
commend the Senator from Oklahoma 
for a perceptive observation as to the at- 
titude of the public generally toward 
the electoral college system. I agree with 
him. I think the same situation pertains 
in my State of Tennessee. As a matter of 
fact, I would hazard the guess that many 
people in the United States think that 
they vote for their President and are not 
aware of the fact that the system pro- 
hibits anyone from voting for the Presi- 
dent but rather for a slate of electors. 
The disillusionment I found in some 
quarters when this point was made is 
real and substantial and constitutes a 
hazard to the respect and support that 
representative government must have if 
it is to function properly. 

The Senator from Oklahoma pointed 
out that he was, at one time, the national 
campaign manager for President Nixon 
before he relinquished that post in order 
to mount his own campaign for the U.S. 
Senate. I remember his early and ef- 
fective organizational ability for our 
President. I know of the high esteem and 
respect in which he is held by Presi- 
dent Nixon. I do not speak for the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma and neither for 
the President, but I would speculate that 


the fact the President is strongly in favor 
of electoral reform in this manner, and 
the fact that the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma is such an effective advocate 
of this proposal on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, is not coincidental. 

Mr. BELLMON., I might say, in reply 
to my good friend from Tennessee, that 
the voters in Oklahoma became incensed 
as a result of the 1960 incident in which 
one of the Republican electors, Henry 
Erwin of Bartlesville, who had been 
elected an elector on the assumption he 
was going to cast his electoral vote for 
candidate Nixon, actually cast his vote 
for Harry F. Byrd. Since then, the Re- 
publican voters in our State who thought 
they had cast their votes for candidate 
Nixon felt that was an absolute viola- 
tion of trust, as they felt they were, as 
the Senator said, voting directly for the 
candidate of their choice; yet when it 
became clear to them that they had not 
done so, that the person in whom they 
had placed their trust had violated that 
trust, they were incensed. 

At that time, I was serving as Repub- 
lican State chairman, and we had a great 
deal of correspondence over that inci- 
dent and many confrontations with irate 
citizens who began to demand immedi- 
ately that the system be changed. That 
was the point at which my interest in 
the electoral college system was first 
kindled, and I have become more inter- 
ested in this problem since that time. 

The State legislature of Oklahoma, as 
a result of that incident, changed the law 
so that there will probably not be a re- 
peat of that situation ever again in our 
State, but there is still the danger that 
if one of the parties who gains the most 
electoral votes should lose his life be- 
fore he is sworn in, the electors would 
have a completely free hand to choose 
any candidate they wished to be Presi- 
dent of the United States. That is cer- 
tainly not going to be that way if we 
go into the direct vote system. 

There are many other flaws, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the electoral college system that 
will be brought out during debate, and 
I hope to have further comment on that 
in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, Mr. President, a 
table showing the number of appear- 
ances candidates Nixon and Humphrey 
made in each State of the Union during 
the 1968 campaign. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SCHEDULE OF CANDIDATE APPEARANCES! BY STATES, 
1968 CAMPAIGN (SEPT. 3 TO NOV. 3, 1968) 


Hum- 
Nixon phrey Total 


Alabama... 


0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
0 
1 
7 
2 
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Nixon 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi.. 


New Jersey... 
New Mexico. 
New York... 
North Caroli 


South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee... 


Wisconsin... $ 
Wyoming 
District of Columbia--- 


116 States not visited 74 either candidate—with 82 electoral 
votes, ranging from 3 to 10. 


COM K RK ONUMWH HK OOK NOH KUO hOOOCOFONNWOrrNO- 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, one fur- 
ther observation for the record, if I may. 
The Senator from Oklahoma described 
his experience in Oklahoma in 1960, con- 
cerning the truant or the errant elector 
and noted that subsequently the State 
Legislature of Oklahoma attempted to 
deal with that problem. 

Several years ago, I recall a Supreme 
Court case, Ray against Blair, in which 
a candidate exacted a pledge from an 
elector. But the Court held that there 
was no way it could be enforced because 
of the freedom given by the Constitution 
to the elector. 

I think the concern of the Senator 
from Oklahoma is evidenced by his lead- 
ership in our efforts to try to provide 
direct election for the people of this 
country of their President. The experi- 
ence we all had here in January, on the 
opening day of the Senate in 1969, in 
which we had the Dr. Bailey incident, 
the errant elector in North Carolina, led 
me to believe that this whole issue is very 
much alive and has not been laid to rest. 
There is no way it can be laid to rest 
except to proceed with adoption and, 
hopefully, the ratification of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. 

Now, Mr. President, if I could have the 
attention of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN) who, I think, perhaps, has 
inherited the mantle of the opposition 
here, for the time being ——— 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. I should like to pose this 
question because, I understand, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would desire to pro- 
ceed to other business now, and perhaps 
the majority leader would as well. But I 
should like to know whether those in 
opposition have any idea as to when we 
pore be prepared to put this issue to a 
vote. 

I feel that it has been discussed and 
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covered rather well, and I am prepared at 
this moment to go on to the next legisla- 
tive step. Of course, we do not want to 
rush into this when some Senators have 
not been heard. 

Therefore, would the Senator from 
Alabama care to hazard an opinion on 
this matter? 

Mr. ALLEN, I notice on the wire this 
afternoon that the Senate Democratic 
leadership and committee chairmen de- 
cided today “to shoot for adjournment 
October 15 without ditching any major 
legislation. Senate Majority Leader 
MANSFIELD said it would take the unani- 
mous cooperation of all 100 Senators and 
added that is always something difficult 
to do. The majority leader and the chair- 
men set a tentative timetable for each 
piece of legislation which MANSFIELD said 
will make it possible for the Senate to 
complete its work by mid-October.” 

So I do not know what tentative 
schedule has been set by the majority 
leader. The junior Senator from Ala- 
bama would state that he is not sitting 
in for the majority leader. He would 
have thought, since the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BayH) has 
been occupying that chair, he himself 
was sitting in for the majority leader at 
this time. 

Mr. BAYH. It is difficult for me fully 
to occupy the chair of the majority 
leader but I am certain that I am ac- 
curate in suggesting that the majority 
leader would be willing to support the 
motion which the Senator from Indiana 
is prepared to make now, that we go to 
third reading, if the Senator from Ala- 
bama is prepared not to object to such 
a motion. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Ala- 
bama notes that in the committee report 
itself there is a suggested amendment by 
the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN) and the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs). 
Certainly the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama would not want to cut them off 
from their right to offer an amendment. 

Also, the district plan is embraced in 
a proposed amendment to the resolution. 
The proportional plan will probably be 
offered as an amendment and also the 
possible planned revising of the func- 
tions and setup of the present electoral 
college. 

So, the junior Senator from Alabama 
feels sure that the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana would not want to cut off 
amendments, which moving the resolu- 
pee to third reading at this time would 

o. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I would not 
want to cut off amendments. The Senator 
from Alabama was desirous of knowing 
the opinion of the majority leader. 

The judgment of the Senator from 
Indiana is that the majority leader prob- 
ably would not support any of the 
amendments that the Senator from 
Alabama has just mentioned. 

I was hoping, inasmuch as many of 
our colleagues have other obligations 
and the senior Senator from Tennessee 
and possibly other Senators have im- 
portant appointments with constituents, 
that it would be helpful in advising our 
colleagues who are not present if we 
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can suggest a timetable. I would hope 
that maybe tomorrow or by next week 
We would make the maximum effort to 
dispose of all amendments. I would not 
want to prevent the offering of any 
amendments. However, the quicker we 
can get to them the quicker the Senate 
can work its will. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Alabama has no amend- 
ment which he wishes to offer. He does 
feel, though, that the right of Senators 
who do have amendments to offer them 
should not be cut off. 

All that the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama could suggest is that the Senator 
from Indiana, if he desires to make a 
unanimous-consent request, should do 
so, and then the membership present 
could decide whether they wished to give 
unanimous consent to the request. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana does not want to be 
arbitrary in any way about this matter. 

It is the recollection of the Senator 
from Indiana that it is the responsibility 
of those who have amendments to be 
prepared to offer them. Since the Senator 
from Indiana has no such amendments, 
he is hardly in a position to offer amend- 
ments for other Senators. 

I feel charged with the responsibility 
of expediting the consideration of this 
measure as much as possible. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Alabama does not have 
authority to speak for any other Sen- 
ators. He just happens to be here at this 
time to speak for himself and the people 
he represents. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, under the informal 
agreement made, that the pending busi- 
ness be laid aside temporarily until after 
the conclusion of morning business 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


HEART DISEASE, CANCER, STROKE, 
AND KIDNEY DISEASE AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1970 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate now 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
1100, S. 3355. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: A bill (S. 3355) to amend title 
IX of the Public Health Service Act so 
as to extend and improve the existing 
program relating to education, research, 
training and demonstrations in the fields 
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of heart disease, cancer, stroke, and 
other major diseases and conditions, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE IX OF 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Heart Disease, Cancer, Stroke, and Kidney 
Disease Amendment of 1970”. 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 900(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and contracts” immedi- 
ately after “grants”; 

(2) by striking out “related demonstra- 
tions” and inserting in lieu thereof “demon- 
strations”; 

(3) by striking out “and related diseases” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “kidney disease, 
and other major diseases and conditions”. 

(b) Section 900(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “diagnosis and treatment of 
these diseases” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“prevention, diagnosis, and treatment (in- 
cluding treatment through home health 
care) of these diseases and conditions, and 
in the rehabilitation (including rehabilita- 
tion through home health care) of individ- 
uals suffering from these diseases and condi- 
tions”. 

(c) Section 900 of such Act is further 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “and” at the end of sub- 
section (b) thereof; 

(2) redesignating subsection (c) thereof 
as subsection (d); and 

(3) inserting after subsection (b) thereof 
a new subsection (c) which reads as follows: 

“(c) to promote and foster regional co- 
operation among health care institutions 
and providers so as to strengthen and im- 
prove primary care and the relationship be- 
tween specialized and primary care; and”. 

(d) Section 900(d) of such Act (as re- 
designated by subsection (c)(2) of this sec- 
tion) is amended by striking out “the health 
manpower and facilities to the Nation” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the quality and 
enhance the capacity of the health man- 
power and facilities available to the Nation 
and to improve health services for persons 
residing in areas with limited health serv- 
ices”, 

Sec. 103. (a) (1) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 901(a) of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “and $120,000,000 for the next fiscal 
year, for grants” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$120,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, $150,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, $200,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1972, $250,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
for each of the next two fiscal years, for 
grants”. 

(2) The second sentence of section 901(a) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“Of the sums appropriated under this sec- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, not more than $15,000,000 shall be 
available for activities in the field of kidney 
disease.” 


(b) Section 901 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) At the request of any recipient of a 
grant under this title, the payments to such 
recipient may be reduced by the fair mar- 
ket value of any equipment, supplies, or 
services furnished to such recipient and by 
the amount of the pay, allowance, traveling 
expenses, and any other costs in connection 
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with the detail of an officer or employee ta 
the recipient when such furnishing of such 
detail, as the case may be, is for the con- 
venience of and at the request of such re- 
cipient and for the purpose of carrying out 
the regional medical program to which the 
grant or contract under this title is made.” 

Sec. 104. (a) Section 902(a) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “training, diag- 
nosis, and treatment relating to heart dis- 
ease, cancer, or stroke, and at the option of 
the applicant, related disease or diseases” 
and inserting in leu thereof “training, pre- 
vention, diagnosis, treatment, and rehabili- 
tation (including home health care) relating 
to heart disease, cancer, stroke, or kidney 
disease, and, at the option of the applicant, 
other major diseases or conditions”. 

(b) Section 902(a) of such Act (as amend- 
ed by subsection (a) of this section) is fur- 
ther amended, in the part thereof which 
precedes clause (1) thereof, by— 

(1) inserting “(i)” immediately after “en- 
gaged”; and 

(2) inserting immediately before the semi- 
colon the following: “, or at the option of 
applicant, (ii) in developing and demonstrat- 
ing systems for organizing and delivering 
medical care, but only (I) with respect to 
an applicant which is engaged in one or more 
of the activities referred to in subclause (i), 
and (II) for any period of time, if prior to 
the commencement of such period the ap- 
plicant has for a reasonable period of time 
engaged in one or more of the activities re- 
ferred to in subclause (1)”. 

Sec. 105. Section 902(f) is amended by 
striking out “includes” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “means new construction of facilities 
for demonstrations, research, and training 
when necessary to carry out regional medi- 
cal programs,” 

Sec. 106. Section 903(b)(4) of such Act 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “voluntary health 
agencies, and” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“voluntary health agencies, official health and 
planning agencies, and”; and 

(2) by inserting immediately after “under 
the program”, where it first appears therein, 
the following: “(including as an ex officio 
member, if there is located in such region 
one or more hospitals or other health facil- 
ities of the Veterans’ Administration, the in- 
dividual whom the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs shall have designated to serve 
on st.ch advisory group as the representative 
of the hospitals or other health care facil- 
ities of such Administration which are lo- 
cated in such region)”; and 

(3) by striking out “need for the services 
provided under the program” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “need for and financing of 
the services provided under the program, and 
which advisory group shall be sufficient in 
number to insure adequate community rep- 
resentation (as determined by the Secre- 
tary)”. 

Sec. 107. That part of the second sentence 
of section 904(b) of the Public Health Service 
Act preceding paragraph (1) is amended by 
striking out “section 903(b)(4) and” and 
inserting in leu thereof the following: “sec- 
tion 903(b) (4), if opportunity has been pro- 
vided, prior to such recommendation, for con- 
sideration of the application by each public 
or nonprofit private agency or organization 
which has the responsibility for development 
of a comprehensive regional, metropolitan, or 
other area plan referred to in section 314(b) 
covering any area in which the regional medi- 
cal program for which the application is 
made will be located, and if the application”. 

Sec. 108. Section 905(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “The Surgeon General, 
with the approval of the Secretary,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “The Secretary"; 

(2) by striking out “the Surgeon General” 
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and inserting in lieu thereof “the Assistant 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for Health and Scientific Affairs”; 

(3) by inserting immediately after ‘‘chair- 
man,” the following: “the Chief Medical Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Administration who 
shall be an ex officio member,”; 

(4) by inserting “health care administra- 
tion,” immediately after “the medical sci- 
ences,”; 

(5) by striking out “study, diagnosis, or 
treatment of cancer” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘study of or health care for persons 
suffering from cancer”; and 

(6) by striking out “and one shall be out- 
standing in the study, diagnosis, or treat- 
ment of stroke” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “one shall be outstanding in the study 
of or health care for persons suffering from 
stroke, one shall be outstanding in the study 
of or care for persons suffering from kidney 
disease, and three shall be members of the 
public”. 

Sec. 109. Section 907 of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “or strike,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “stroke, or kidney disease,” 

Sec. 110. Section 909(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “or contract” after 
“grant”, each place it appears therein. 

Sec. 111, (a) Section 910 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

"Sec. 910. (a) To facilitate interregional 
cooperation, and develop improved national 
capability for delivery of health services, the 
Secretary is authorized to utilize funds ap- 
propriated under this title to make grants to 
public or nonprofit private agencies or in- 
stitutions or combinations thereof and to 
contract for— 

“(1) programs, services, and activities of 
substantial use to two or more regional medi- 
cal programs; 

“(2) development, trial, or demonstration 
of methods for control of heart disease, can- 
cer, stroke, kidney disease, or other major 
disease or conditions; 

“(3) the collection and study of epidemi- 
ologic data related to any of the diseases 
and conditions referred to In paragraph (2); 

“(4) development of training specifically 
related to the prevention, diagnosis, or treat- 
ment of any of the diseases or conditions 
referred to in paragraph (2), or to the re- 
habilitation of persons suffering from any of 
such diseases or conditions; and for contin- 
uing programs of such training where short- 
age of trained personnel would otherwise 
limit application of knowledge and skills im- 
portant to the control of any of such dis- 
eases or conditions; and 

“(5) the conduct of cooperative clinical 
field trials. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to assist 
in meeting the costs of special projects for 
improving, or developing new means for, the 
delivery of health services concerned with 
any of the diseases or conditions with which 
this title is concerned. 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized to sup- 
port research, studies, investigations, train- 
ing, and demonstrations designed more effec- 
tively to utilize health personnel in the de- 
livery of health services.” 

(d) The heading to section 910 of such Act 
is amended to read as follows: 


“MULTIPROGRAM SERVICES”. 


Sec. 112. The heading to title IX of such 
Act is amended by striking out “STROKE, 
AND RELATED DISEASES” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “STROKE, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
AND OTHER MAJOR DISEASES AND CON- 
DITIONS”. 

Sec. 118. Sections 902(a), 903(a), 903(b), 
904(a), 904(b), 905(b), 905(d), 906, 907, and 
909(a) (as amended by the preceding provi- 
sions of this title) dre each further amended 
by striking out “Surgeon General” each 
place it appears therein, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Secretary”. 
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TITLE H—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE It 
OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Part A—RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATIONS RE- 
LATING TO HEALTH FACILITIES AND SERV- 
ICES 


SEC. 201. (a) (1) Section 304 (a) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act is amended— 

(A) by inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“Sec. 304. (a),.”. 

(B) by redesignating clauses (1) and (2) 
as clauses (A) and (B), respectively; and 

(C) by redesignating clauses (A), (B), and 
(C) as clauses (i), (il), and (ili), respective- 
ly. 

(2) Section 304(b) of such Act is amend- 

(A) by striking out “(b)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(2)”; and 

(B) by striking out “this section” each 
place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “this subsection”. 

(3) Section 304(c) of such Act is amend- 
ea— 

(A) by striking out “(c)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(3)”; and 

(B) by striking out “this section” each 
place it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “this subsection”. 

(b) Section 304 of such Act is further 
amended by adding after the provision there- 
of r as paragraph (3) by sub- 
section (a) (3) (A) of this section the follow- 
ing new subsection: 


“Systems Analysis of Alternative National 
Health Care Plans 


“(b)(1)(A) The Secretary shall develop, 
through utilization of the systems analysis 
method, alternative plans for health care 
systems designed adequately to meet the 
health needs of the American people. For 
purposes of the preceding sentence, the sys- 
tems analysis method meaas the analytical 
method by which alternative means of ob- 
taining a desired result or goal ts associated 
with the costs and benefits involved. 

“(B) The Secretary shall complete the 
development of the alternative plans referred 
to in subparagraph (A), within such period 
as may be necessary to enable him to sub- 
mit to the Congress not later than June 30, 
1971, a report thereon which shall describe 
each plan so developed in terms of— 

“(1) the number of people who would be 
covered under the plan; 

“(ii) the kind and type of health care 
which would be covered under the plan; 

“(ill) the cost involved in carrying out the 
plan and how such costs would be financed; 

“(iv) the number of additional physicians 
and other health care personnel and the 
number and type of health care facilities 
needed to enable the plan to become fully 
effective; 

“(v) the new and improved methods, if 
any, of delivery of health care services which 
would be developed in order to effectuate the 


plan; 

“(vi) the accessibility of the benefits of 
such plan to various socioeconomic classes of 
persons; 

“(vii) the relative effectiveness and effi- 
ciency of such plan as compared to existing 
means of financing and delivering health 
care; and 

“(vill) the legislative, administrative, and 
other actions which would be necessary to 
implement the plan. 

“(C) In order to assure that the advice 
and services of experts in the various fields 
concerned will be obtained in the alternative 
plans authorized by this paragraph and that 
the purposes of this paragraph will fully be 
carried out— 

“(i) the Secretary shall utilize, whenever 
appropriate, personnel from the various 
agencies, bureaus, and other departmental 
subdivsions of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; 

“(il) the Secretary is authorized, with the 
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consent of the head of the department or 
agency involved, to utilize (on a reimbursa- 
ble basis) the personnel and other resources 
of other departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government; and 

"“(ill) the Secretary is authorized to con- 
sult with appropriate State and local public 
agencies, private organizations, and individ- 
uals. 


“Cost and Coverage Report on Existing 
Legislative Proposals 


(2) (A) The Secretary shall, in accordance 
with this paragraph, conduct a study of each 
legislative proposal which is introduced in 
the Senate or the House of Representatives 
during the Ninety-first Congress, and which 
undertakes to establish a national health 
insurance plan or similar plan designed to 
meet the needs of health insurance or for 
health services of all or the overwhelming 
majority of the people of the United States. 

“(B) In conducting such study with re- 
spect to each such legislative proposal, the 
Secretary shall evaluate and analyze such 
proposal with a view to determining— 

“(i) the costs of carrying out the pro- 
posal; and 

“(it) the adequacy of the proposal in terms 
of (I) the portion of the population cov- 
ered by the proposal, (II) the type health 
care provided, paid for, or insured against 
under the proposal, (III) whether, and if so, 
to what extent, the proposal provides for 
the development of new and improved meth- 
ods for the delivery of health care and 
services. 

“(C) Not later than December 31, 1970, 
the Secretary shall submit to the Congress 
a report on each legislative proposal which 
he has been directed to study under this 
paragraph, together with an analysis and 
evaluation of such proposal.” 

(c) Subsection (d) of section 304 of such 
Act is hereby redesignated as subsection (c) 
and is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) (1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for payment of grants or under con- 
tracts under subsection (a), and for pur- 
poses of carrying out the provisions of sub- 
section (b), $84,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971 (of which not less than 
$4,000,000 shall be available only for pur- 
poses of carrying out the provisions of sub- 
section (b)), $85,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $94,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, $110,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and 
$180,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975. 

“(2) In addition to the funds authorized 
to be appropriated under paragraph (1) to 
carry out the provisions of subsection (b) 
there are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out such provisions for each 
fiscal year such sums as may be necessary.” 

(d) The amendments made by subsection 
(c) of this section shall be effective only 
with respect to fiscal years ending after 
June 30, 1970. 

Sec. 202. That provision of section 304 of 
the Public Health Service Act redesignated 
by section 201(a) of this Act as paragraph 
(3) cf subsection (a) is further amended— 

(1) by inserting “(A)” immediately after 
argya: and 

(2) by adding after and below such pro- 
vision the following new subparagraph: 

“(B) The amounts otherwise payable to 
any person under a grant or contract made 
under this subsection shall be reduced by— 

“(i) amounts equal to the fair market 
value of any equipment or supplies fur- 
nished to such person by the Secretary for 
the purpose of carrying out the project with 
respect to which such grant or contract is 
made, and 

“(1) amounts equal to the pay, allow- 
ances, traveling expenses, and related per- 
sonnel expenses attributable to the perform- 
ance of services by an officer or employee of 
the Government in connection with such 
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project. if such officer or employee was as- 
signed or detailed by the Secretary to per- 
form such services, 


but only if such person requested the Secre- 
tary to furnish such equipment or supplies, 
or such services, as the case may be.” 

Sec. 203. That provision of section 304 of 
the Public Health Service Act redesignated 
by section 201(a) of this Act as paragraph 
(1) of subsection (a) is further amended 
by— 

(1) striking out the period at the end 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof “, and”; 
and 

(2) adding after and below the clause 
thereof redesignated by such section 201(a) 
as clause (iii) the following new clauses: 

“(iv) projects for research, experiments, 
and demonstrations dealing with the effec- 
tive combination or coordination of public, 
private, or combined public-private meth- 
ods or systems for the delivery of health 
services at regional, State, or local levels, 
and 

“(v) projects for research and demonstra- 
tions in the provision of home health serv- 
ices.” 


Part B—NaTIONAL HEALTH SURVEYS AND 
STUDIES 


Sec. 210. (a)(1) Clause (1) of section 305 
(a) of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subclause (D); and 

(B) by inserting after the» semicolon at 
the end of subclause (E) the following: “(F) 
health care resources; (G) environmental 
and social health hazards; and (H) family 
formation, growth, and dissolution;”. 

(2) Such section 305(a) is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Except to the extent 
otherwise provided by regulations of the 
Secretary, no information obtained as a 
result of surveys and studies conducted per- 
suant to this subsection shall be disclosed 
or used for any purpose other than the sta- 
tistical purposes for which it was supplied; 
and no such information relating to any 
particular establishment or person shall be 
published in a form which identifies such 
establishment or person unless such estab- 
lishment or person consents to the publica- 
tion of such information in such form.” 

(b) Section 305 of such Act is further 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (b), (c), 
and (d) thereof as subsections (c), (d), and 
(e), respectively; and 

(2) by inserting immediately after sub- 
section (a) thereof a mew subsection (b) 
as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized, directly 
or by contract, to conduct research and dem- 
onstrations, and to make evaluations, relat- 
ing to the design and implementation of a 
cooperative system for producing comparable 
and uniform health information and sta- 
tistics at the Federal, State, and local 
levels.” 


Part C—GRANTS TO STATES FOR COMPREHEN- 
SIVE STATE HEALTH PLANNING 


Src. 220. (a) (1) The first sentence of sec- 
tion 314(a) (1) of the Public Health Service 
Act is amended by striking out “June 30, 
1970” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 
1975”. 

(2) The second sentence of such section 
$14(a)(1) is amended by striking out “and 
$15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘$15,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, $17,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973, $30,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1974, and $35,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975”. 

(b) Section 314(a) (2)(B) of such Act is 
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amended by striking out “State and local 
agencies” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Federal, State, and local agencies (includ- 
ing as an ex officio member, if there is 
located in such State one or more hospitals 
or other health care facilities of the Veterans’ 
Administration, the individual whom the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs shall have 
designated to serve on such council as the 
representative of the hospitals or other 
health care facilities of such Administration 
which are located in such State)”. 

(c) Section 314(a) (2)(B) of such Act (as 
amended by subsection (b) of this section) 
is further amended by, inserting “(includ- 
ing representation of the regional medical 
program or programs within the State)” 
immediately after “concerned with health”. 

(d) Section 314(a) (2)(C) of such Act is 
amended by inserting; “and including home 
health care” immediately after “private”. 


Part D—PROJECT GRANTS FOR AREAWIDE 
HEALTH PLANNING 


Sec. 230. Section 314(b) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended— 

(a) by striking out, in the first sentence 
thereof, “June 30, 1970” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1975”; 

(b) by inserting after the word “services” 
the second place it appears therein, the 
phrase “ and including the provision of such 
services through home health care”; 

(c) by striking out, in the second sen- 
tence thereof, “and $15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “$15,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $20,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, $30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, $40,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, $50,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and $60,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975”; 

(d) by inserting “(1)(A)” immediately 
after “(b)”; and 

(e) by adding after and below the existing 
language contained therein the following: 

“(B) Project grants may be made by the 
Secretary under subparagraph (A) to the 
State agency administering or supervising 
the administration of the State plan ap- 
proved under subsection (a) with respect to 
a particular region or area, but only if (i) no 
application for such a grant with respect to 
such region or area has been filed by any 
other agency or organization qualified to re- 
ceive such a grant, and (ii) such State agen- 
cy certifies, and the Secretary finds, that am- 
ple opportunity has been afforded to quali- 
fied agencies and organizations to file ap- 
plication for such a grant with respect to 
such region or area and that it is improb- 
able that, in the foreseeable future, any 
agency or organization which is qualified for 
such a grant will file application therefor. 

“(2) In order to be approved under this 
subsection, an application for a grant under 
this subsection must contain or be sup- 
ported by reasonable assurances that there 
has been or will be established, in or for the 
area with respect to which such grant is 
sought, an areawide health planning coun- 
cil. The membership of such council shall 
include representatives of public, voluntary, 
and nonprofit private agencies, institutions, 
and organizations concerned with health (in- 
cluding representatives of the interests of 
local government, of the regional medical 
program for such area, and of consumers of 
health services). A majority of the members 
of such council shall consist of representa- 
tives of consumers of health services.” 


Part E—Prosect GRANTS FOR TRAINING, 
STUDIES AND DEMONSTRATIONS 
Sec. 240. Section 314(c) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended— 
(a) by striking out, in the first sentence 
thereof, “June 30, 1970” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “June 30, 1975”; and 
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(b) by striking out, in the second sentence 
thereof, “and $7,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “$7,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $8,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, $9,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973, $11,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974, and $12,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1975”. 


Part F—GRANTS FOR COMPREHENSIVE PUBLIC 
SERVICES 


Sec. 250. Section 314(d)(1) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by striking 
out “and $100,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$100,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1970, $130,000,00 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, $145,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $165,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, 
$180,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974, and $200,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975”. 


Part G—Prosect GRANTS FoR HEALTH 
SERVICES DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 260. (a) (1) The first sentence of 314 
(e) of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended by striking out “and $80,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$80,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $109,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
$135,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, $157,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1973, $186,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, and $213,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975”. 

(2) The first sentence of such section 314 
(e) is further amended by inserting “(in- 
cluding equity requirements of and amorti- 
zation of loans for facilities)” immediately 
after “cost”. 

(b) (1) The second sentence of such sec- 
tion 314(e) is amended to read as follows: 
“Grants under this subsection shall be made 
only upon applications therefor which are 
approved by the Secretary, and the Secretary 
May not approve any application for any 
grant under this subsection with respect to 
any area unless he is satisfied (on the basis 
of evidence contained in or submitted in 
connection with such application) that rea- 
sonable opportunity for review of and com- 
ment on such application has been provided 
(1) to the agency or organization referred to 
in subsection (b) which is responsible for 
the development, for such area, of a compre- 
hensive regional, metropolitan, or other area 
plans for coordination of existing and 
planned health services, or (ii) if there is no 
such agency or organization, to such other 
public or nonprofit private agency (if any) 
which is determined (in accordance with reg- 
ulations of the Secretary) to be performing 
for the area with respect to which such grant 
is requested, health planning functions simi- 
lar to those performed by an agency or or- 
ganization referred to in subsection (b) 
which is responsible for the development of 
comprehensive regional, metropolitan, or 
other area plans for coordination of existing 
and planned health services. 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall be effective with respect to grants 
under section 314(e) of the Public Health 
Service Act which are made after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 


Part H—ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS IN 
CERTAIN MULTIGRANT PROJECTS 
Src. 270. Part A of title III of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 310a. For the purpose of facilitating 
the administration of, and expediting the 


carrying out of the purposes of, the pro- 
grams established by title IX, and sections 
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304, 314(a), 314(b), 314(c), 314(d), and 314 
(e) of this Act in situations in which grants 
are sought or made under two or more of 
such programs with respect to a single proj- 
ect, the Secretary is authorized to promul- 
gate regulations— 

“(1) under which the administrative func- 
tions under such programs with respect to 
such project will be performed by a single 
administrative unit which is the administra- 
tive unit charged with the administration 
of any of such programs or is the administra- 
tive unit charged with the supervision of 
two or more of such programs; 

“(2) designed to reduce the number of 
applications, reports, and other materials re- 
quired under such programs to be submitted 
with respect to such project, and otherwise 
to simplify, consolidate, and make uniform 
(to the extent feasible), the data and infor- 
mation required to be contained in such 
applications, reports, and other materials; 
and 

“(3) under which inconsistent or duplica- 
tive requirements imposed by such programs 
will be revised and made uniform with re- 
spect to such project; 
except that nothing in this section shall be 
construed to authorize the Secretary to waive 
or suspend, with respect to any such project, 
any requirement with respect to any of such 
programs if such requirement is imposed by 
law or by any regulation required by law.” 

Part I—ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 280. Part A of title III of the Public 
Health Service Act is further amended by 
adding after section 310a thereof (as added 
by section 270 of this Act) the following 
new section: 

“310b. On or before January 1 of each 
year, the Secretary shall transmit to the 
Congress a report of the activities carried 
on under the provisions of title LX of this 
Act and sections 304, 305, 314(a), 314(b), 
314(c), 314(d), and 314(e) of this title to- 
gether with (1) an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of such activities in improving the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the research, 
planning, and delivery of health services in 
carrying out the purposes for which such 
provisions were enacted, (2) a statement of 
the relationship between Federal financing 
and financing from other sources of the ac- 
tivities undertaken pursuant to such pro- 
visions (including the possibilities for more 
efficient support of such activities through 
use of alternate sources of financng after an 
initial period of support under such pro- 
visions), and (3) such recommendations 
with respect to such provisions as he deems 
appropriate. 

TITLE ITI—NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 

HEALTH POLICY 


Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby established, 
in the Executive Office of the President, a 
National Council on Health Policy (herein- 
after referred to as the “Council”), which 
shall consist of three members who shall be 
of distinguished competence in the field of 
health or any field related thereto, and who 
are not otherwise in the employ of the United 
States. Members of the Council shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, to serve at his 
pleasure, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The President shall designate 
one of the members of the Council to serve 
as Chairman, 

(b) Each member of the Council shall hold 
office for a term of three years, except that 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was oppointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term, 
and except that the terms of office of the 
members first taking office shall expire, as 
designated by the President at the time of 


appointment, one at the end of the first year, 
one at the end of the second year, and one 
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at the end of the third year, after the date of 
appointment. A member shall not be eligible 
to serve continuously for more than two 
terms. 

(c) Members of the Council shall serve full 
time, and the Chairman of the Council shall 
be compensated at the rate provided for level 
II of the Executive Schedule (5 U.S.C. 5313). 
The other members of the Council shall be 
compensated at the rate provided for level 
IV of the Executive Schedule (5 U.S.C. 5315). 

Sec. 302. (a) It shall be the duty and func- 
tion of the Council to conduct studies, re- 
search, and investigations for the purpose of 
setting goals for a national health policy for 
the United States and of making recom- 
mendations to the President and to the Con- 
gress of various means whereby such goals 
may be attained. 

(b) In carrying out its duty and function, 
the Council shall— 

(1) conduct a continuous evaluation of 
policies and programs related to the Nation’s 
health (including policies and programs 
related to disaster planning) and make rec- 
ommendations for the revision, expansion, 
and improvement of such policies and 
programs; 

(2) initiate, study, and develop measures 
designed to assure the provision of adequate 
manpower, services, and facilities for the 
Nation’s health, including the mobilization, 
allocation, and utilization of such manpower, 
services, and facilities; 

(3) evaluate studies and surveys made by 
or concerned with departments and agen- 
cies of the Federal Government in relation 
to the Nation’s health needs and resources; 

(4) advise and consult with departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government on 
policies and programs concerned with health 
services, manpower, and facilities; and 

(5) upon the request of the President with 
respect to any matter concerning the Na- 
tion's health, submit to the President a re- 
port containing such information, data, or 
recommendations on such matters as the 
President may indicate in such request. 

(c) The Council shall submit annually to 
the President and the Congress a report of 
its activities together with a statement of 
the national health policy and goals estab- 
lished by it and its recommendations of 
measures designed for the attainment of 
such goals, 

Sec. 303. The various departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government shall 
cooperate with the Council in carrying out 
its responsibilities. 

Sec. 304. The Council shall have authority 
to employ such professional, technical, and 
clerical staff as may be required to carry out 
its duties and functions. In addition, the 
Council may employ and fix the compensa- 
tion of such experts and consultants as may 
be necessary to carry out its functions, in 
accordance with section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code (but without regard to 
the last sentence thereof). 

Sec. 305. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title, there is author- 
ized to be appropriated $300,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1971, $700,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
$1,000,000 for each fiscal year after the fiscal 
year which ends June 30, 1972. 


TITLE IV—AUTHORITY FOR GROUP 
PRACTICE 

Sec. 401. (a) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare may, in accordance 
with the provisions of this section, author- 
ize any carrier, which is a party to a con- 
tract entered into under chapter 89 of title 5, 
United States Code (relating to health bene- 
fits for Federal employees), or under the Re- 
tired Federal Employees Health Benefits Act, 
or which participates in the carrying out of 


any such contract, to issue in any State con- 
tracts entitling any person as a beneficiary to 
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receive comprehensive medical services (as 
defined in subsection (b)) from a group 
practice unit or organization (as defined in 
subsection (c)) with which such carrier has 
contracted or otherwise arranged for the pro- 
vision of such services, 

(b) As used in this section, the term “com- 
prehensive medical services” means compre- 
hensive preventive, diagnostic, and therapeu- 
tic medical services (as defined in regulations 
of the Secretary), furnished on a prepaid 
basis; and may include, at the option of a 
carrier, such other health services including 
mental health services, and equipment and 
supplies, furnished on such terms and condi- 
tions with respect to copayment and other 
matters, as may be authorized in regulations 
of the Secretary. 

(c) As used in this section— 

(1) The term “group practice unit or or- 
ganization” means a nonprofit agency, co- 
operative, or other organization undertaking 
to provide, through direct employment of, or 
other arrangements with the members of a 
medical group, comprehensive medical serv- 
ices (or such services and other health serv- 
ices) to members, subscribers, or other per- 
sons protected under contracts of carriers. 

(2) The term “medical group” means a 
partnership or other association or group of 
persons who are licensed to practice medi- 
cine in a State (or of such persons and per- 
sons licensed to practice dentistry or 
optometry) who (A) as their principal pro- 
fessional activity and as a group responsi- 
bility, engage in the coordinated practice of 
their profession primarily in one or more 
group practice facilities, (B) pool their in- 
come from practice as members of the group 
and distribute it among themselves accord- 
ing to @ prearranged plan, or enter into an 
employment arrangement with a group prac- 
tice unit or organization for the provision of 
their services, (C) share common overhead 
expenses (if and to the extent such expenses 
are paid by members of the group), medical 
and other records, and substantial portions 
of the equipment and professional, technical, 
and administrative staff, and (D) include 
within the group at least such professional 
personnel, and make available at least such 
health services, as may be specified in regu- 
lations of the Secretary. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
any State or State agency from regulating 
the amounts charged for contracts issued 
pursuant to subsection (a) or the manner of 
soliciting and issue such contracts, or from 
regulating any carrier issuing such contracts 
in any manner not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this section, 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, the 
proposed act now before the Senate, Sen- 
ate bill 3355, is the Health Services Im- 
provement Act of 1970. It is a bill to 
amend titles II and IX of the Public 
Health Service Act so as to extend and 
improve the existing program relating to 
education, research, training, and dem- 
onstrations in the fields of heart disease, 
eancer, stroke, and other major diseases 
and conditions, and for other purposes. 

While we have had a number of health 
acts before the 91st Congress last year 
and this year, and will have others, this 
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is one of the two most important health 
programs before the Congress this ses- 
sion. 

This bill would make important addi- 
tions to existing legislation relating to 
improved health statistical systems. This 
is in addition to extending the authoriza-. 
tions for regional medical programs and 
the comprehensive health planning and 
health services research and develop- 
ment. 

This legislative extension is badly 
needed. As the distinguished Senator now 
presiding (Mr. Saxse) knows, being a 
member of the full committee and hav- 
ing heard the discussion, the bill would 
establish a Council of Health Advisors 
and would encourage the group practice 
of medicine. It is a very far-reaching and 
comprehensive health bill. 

TITLE I 


The substantive authority for regional 
medical programs, comprehensive health 
planning and services and health serv- 
ices research and development expired 
Inst June 30. This 5-year extension is, 
therefore, essential, if we are to continue 
to make progress against this country’s 
health care crisis. 

Mr. President, I would like to briefly 
describe each of these programs as well 
as the other major amendments the 
committee is recommending. 

Initially established in October 1965, 
as a result of the DeBakey Commission, 
the chairman of which was the famous 
heart surgeon, Dr. DeBakey, of Houston, 
Tex., the regional medical programs 
have developed regional cooperative ar- 
rangements among medical centers, hos- 
Pitals, practicing physicians, voluntary 
and official health agencies, and other 
health interests and groups for the pur- 
pose of improving the quality of care for 
heart disease, cancer, and stroke. 

Heart disease, cancer, and stroke are 
the major killers of the American people. 
In that order, they kill more Americans 
than any other disease. 

During the extensive hearings on S. 
3355, the Health Subcommittee of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee was provided with evidence of 
substantial progress in implementing the 
concept and achieving the goals of re- 
gional medical programs. 

Of the 55 regional medical programs 
established for planning programs dur- 
ing the first 2 years of the program, 54 
are now operational. These 55 cover the 
entire country and all its people. The re- 
gions range in population from a few 
hundred thousand to as many as 20 mil- 
lion; they vary in area from several 
counties to several States; and the 55 
reflect great differences, as well as simi- 
larities, in the nature and magnitude of 
their health resources and needs. 

All, however, are characterized by a 
degree of local autonomy and_decision- 
making that is unique among Federal 
health programs. 

Let me repeat, it is unique among Fed- 
eral health programs that each has a 
great deal of autonomy and decision- 
making power. Thus, each program has 
been encouraged to deal with the par- 
ticular health needs of the region it 
serves. This has been possible because 
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of the flexibility of the original law, the 
concept of regionalization it represented, 
its effective national administration, and, 
in the final analysis, the skill, motiva- 
tion, and good judgment of those who 
are locally implementing the programs. 

To achieve this, virtually all elements 
of the health care system—medical 
schools—which had a great influence— 
hospitals, academic and practicing phy- 
sicians, dentists, members of all of the 
allied health professions, voluntary and 
public health organizations and agencies, 
and National, regional, State, and local 
government agencies—which historically 
were reticent to join together in such 
cooperative arrangements, were reached 
and convinced of both the uniqueness of 
regional medical programs and the need 
for this implementation. The extent to 
which this joining together under re- 
gional medical programs has been ac- 
complished can be illustrated by the 
numbers of individuals and institutions 
involved. Over 10,000 hospital adminis- 
trators and trustees, practicing physi- 
cians, medical center and medical school 
Officials and faculty, and representatives 
of public and private agencies serve as 
members of regional planning commit- 
tees and regional task forces and 330 lo- 
cal action groups. 

In addition, over and above the work- 
ing staffs of the 55 programs, 3,000 indi- 
viduals are serving on RMP regional ad- 
visory groups in the various disciplines 
for these different areas. These individu- 
als represent a total of some 6,300 health 
and health-related institutions, includ- 
ing all of the Nation’s medical schools, 
hospitals, every State medical society, 
State and city health departments, vol- 
untary health associations, other private 
and public agencies, and also consumer 
groups. 

Coming to the bill itself, title I of the 
bill, in addition to extending regional 
medical programs for 5 years through 
June 30, 1975, and authorizing appropri- 
ations totaling $1.1 billion, includes the 
following legislative modifications: 

The bill adds “kidney disease” and 
“other major diseases and conditions” to 
the original three—heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke—and provides that a maxi- 
mum of $15 million of the amount ap- 
propriated in fiscal year 1971 be avail- 
able for kidney disease activities. This 
broadened program authority will per- 
mit testing and evaluation methods for 
prevention and control at the commu- 
nity level, and support the organization 
and implementation of kidney disease 
programs on an interregional basis 
across the Nation. I would remind my 
colleagues that nearly 8 million persons 
in the United States are afflicted with 
kidney disease, of which about 60,000 
progress to a terminal condition and 
death each year, if life-sustaining treat- 
ment is not available. 

Mr. President, I would point out in that 
connection that with kidney disease, 
where a few years ago most cases pro- 
gressing to that point would lead to a 
very terrible and painful death, now 
many people are saved, either through 
a kidney transplant operation or through 
the use of a dialysis machine. There are 
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not enough dialysis machines, and there 
is a terrible problem constantly facing 
the medical profession at the present 
time as to who shall receive the treat- 
ment and who shall not, and thus be con- 
demned to certain death. 

But the medical profession has pro- 
gressed to the point where it has per- 
mitted some persons to go home and live 
a good number of years, perhaps even to 
their normal life expectancy. So this has 
been successful, Mr. President, not 
merely experimental, like the heart 
transplant operation. Both types of 
treatment have succeeded, the kidney 
transplant and the dialysis machine. 

It would make explicit that prevention 
and  rehabilitation—including home 
health care—as well as diagnosis and 
treatment, are clearly within the scope 
of the regional medical program. 

In other words, it is not just a matter 
of treatment, but also of prevention and 
rehabilitation—prevention of the disease 
to begin with, and rehabilitation after 
recovery. We are broadening the cover- 
age in this bill. It also emphasizes that 
regional medical programs must be con- 
cerned with strengthening and improv- 
ing primary care and the relationship 
between specialized and primary care; 
and improving health services for per- 
sons residing in areas with limited health 
services. 

It would promote increased coopera- 
tion and coordination with the compre- 
hensive health planning program by 
providing for representation of offi- 
cial health and planning agencies on the 
regional advisory groups and, at the 
same time, RMP representation at the 
State and areawide comprehensive 
health planning councils. 

Representation of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration would similarly be required, 
though on an ex officio basis. 

It also provides that before a regional 
advisory group may recommend ap- 
proval of an operational grant, an op- 
portunity must be provided for con- 
sideration of that application by the ap- 
propriate areawide comprehensive health 
planning agency. These changes are de- 
signed to encourage and accelerate the 
development of a practical working rela- 
tionship between these programs along 
the lines that already have emerged in 
some regions and localities, but not in 
all. 
The bill includes explicit contract au- 
thority for regional medical programs. 
This is especially important in relation 
to the expanded multiprogram services 
authority included in the bill. Not only 
would the authorization for interre- 
gional support activities of use to two or 
more regional medical programs be con- 
tinued, but it would allow, for example, 
cooperative clinical field trials and dem- 
onstrations. Activities such as these are 
far more effectively accomplished by 
utilizing the contract mechanism. 

Finally, S. 3355 adds authority for the 
new construction of facilities for demon- 
stration, research, and training unique 
to regional medical programs. The need 
for limited construction of facilities spe- 
cifically tailored to the purposes of the 
regional medical programs was clear as 
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long ago as 1967, or within 2 years after 
the original law was passed. Those needs 
were documented in the 1967 “Report to 
the President and the Congress on 
RMP’s.” Those needs have not yet been 
met. They have in fact continued to in- 
crease, despite the action taken by Con- 
gress in 1967. 
TITLE II 

Title II of the bill extends and im- 
proves the legislative authorities for the 
comprehensive planning program, health 
services research and development pro- 
grams, and health statistical activities. 
Title II would also permit in appropriate 
and limited circumstance, the joint ad- 
ministration of the grant programs coy- 
ered in the bill, as well as require the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to annually report to the Congress 
on the effectiveness of those programs. 

We added to the bill the provision for 
the annual report to Congress so that 
Congress could, with its oversight au- 
thority, see that this money was being 
expeditiously and efficiently spent. 

COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING 

S. 3355 extends and modifies the com- 
prehensive health planning and services 
program. 

When the Congress first enacted this 
legislation in 1966, it acknowledged the 
necessity for encouraging and assisting 
communities and States—working in 
concert—to take stock of their own 
health problems and resources and to 
determine the means best suited to their 
situations for solving problems. 

The committee’s bill would make sev- 
eral improvements in the comprehensive 
health planning program: 

First. It would provide for representa- 
tion on State and areawide planning 
groups by Veterans’ Administration rep- 
resentatives—on an ex-officio basis— 
as well as including RMP representa- 
tives. 

Second. It would make explicit the con- 
cern of comprehensive health planning 
agencies with home health care resources 
and services. 

Third. In limited circumstances, it 
would permit project grants to State 
planning agencies for providing plan- 
ning assistance to areas of that State 
which are not likely to have the resources 
to mount an areawide planning effort 
of their own. This was primarily to assist 
rural areas in a State with primarily 
small rural populations. This improve- 
ment will greatly assist rural areas, which 
otherwise would not have the resources to 
independently sustain an areawide plan- 
ning effort. 

Fourth. It would require the areawide 
planning agencies to comment upon ap- 
plications for health services support un- 
der section 314(e) of the program, there- 
by fostering greater coordination. 

Fifth. Lastly, with respect to the part- 
nership program, it would authorize pay- 
ments under section 314(e) for loan 
amortization and equity requirements on 
facilities. This provision will facilitate the 
planned transfer of certain neighborhood 
centers projects from OEO to HEW. 

HEALTH STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES 

The proposed amendments regarding 

health statistics in title IT would change 
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the National Health Survey provisions in 
section 305(a) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to reflect the increasing demand 
for data regarding health care resources, 
environmental and social health hazards, 
and family information, growth, and dis- 
solution, and would provide an assurance 
of confidentiality for information col- 
lected for survey purposes. 

Most important, it would authorize the 
development and demonstration models 
of a cooperative Federal-State-local 
health statistics system. The Federal 
Government is now dependent upon 
State and local sources for many types 
of health statistics, principally in fields 
of births, deaths, health facilities, and 
manpower. On the other hand, local 
areas often rely on Federal statistical te- 
sources for information, which they 
should be obtaining for themselves in 
detail, that would permit adequate 
health planning and evaluation of pro- 
gram progress, The intent of this legis- 
lation is to permit research needed to 
develop a cooperative system in which 
each level of jurisdiction carries on those 
functions for which it has the greatest 
capability, with an interchange of statis- 
tical information of uniform quality and 
comparability, so that statistics will 
mean something and they will be under- 
stood in all areas of the country. 

HEALTH SERVICES RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Title II also extends section 304 of the 
Public Health Services Act, which en- 
ables HEW to assist communities in im- 
proving their health services through re- 
search and development, Section 304 au- 
thorizes grants and contracts for re- 
search, development, demonstrations, 
and related training in all aspects and 
problems of the organization, delivery, 
and financing of health services. 

Experiments may be conducted on the 
construction, organization, and opera- 
tion of hospitals and other facilities, ex- 
perimental automated equipment, new 
careers in health services and new meth- 
ods of training health personnel, and on 
entire new systems for organizing, deliv- 
ering and financing health services in 
communities. Under this authority, HEW 
has begun projects with the leaders of 
the health professions and institutions 
involving contract-supported research 
and development on the practical prob- 
lems involved in extending access to 
health services, while containing cost and 
maintaining quality of services. 

The committee bill would broaden 
these activities by calling for the devel- 
opment, through systems analysis, of al- 
ternative national systems for the orga- 
nization and delivery of health services, 
to be submitted to Congress by June 30, 
1971, and a cost and coverage report on 
the legislative proposals for national 
health insurance pending before this 
Congress to be submitted by December 
31, 1970. 

JOINT ADMINISTRATION OF COMBINED PROJECTS 


The bill also provides mechanisms for 
improved grant administration through 
joint administration projects involving 
more than one of the grant programs 
covered by the bill. The committee’s 
amendment in this regard is innovative 
yet prudent. Its coverage is restricted to 
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the grant programs authorized by this 
bill, Its scope is limited only to adminis- 
trative functions, as contrasted to re- 
quirements imposed by law or regulations 
required by law. Finally, the single ad- 
ministrative units which could be desig- 
nated to administer such combined proj- 
ects is limited to one of the units, which 
administers the programs included in 
the bill, or the units to which they di- 
rectly report—the Health Services and 
Mental Health Administration. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


The bill also calls for a single annual 
report assessing the effectiveness of these 
grant programs and examining the effec- 
tiveness of these grant programs and ex- 
amining their overall relationship to 
health financing mechanisms. 

TITLE IIT 


Title ITI of S. 3355 provides for a three- 
member National Council on Health Pol- 
icy to be established in the Executive 
Office of the President, which would set 
goals for a national health policy for the 
country, and would make recommenda- 
tions to the President and Congress on 
the means for attainment of those goals. 
The Council would annually report to the 
President and Congress on its activities. 
It would be the health counterpart to the 
Council of Economic Advisers, 

The distinguished occupant of the 
Chair will recall that in the committee, 
when we were discussing this, it was said 
that this Nation is spending $63 billion 
a year on its health, when we count the 
personal expenditures and tax expendi- 
tures. So, to raise this to a level of this 
national problem, this bill would create 
this council of health advisers to the 
country, as we say, hoping that it will 
reach the status of the National Council 
of Economic Advisers. 


TITLE IV 


Title IV of the bill would facilitate the 
group practice of medicine. It provides 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may authorize insurance 
carriers participating in Federal health 
insurance programs for Federal em- 
ployees to issue prepaid group practice 
health insurance policies for all persons, 
whether or not such persons are Federal 
employees. 

The purpose of title IV is to promote 
the development and use of prepaid 
group practice, and thereby to make this 
innovative type of health care delivery 
system available to both consumers and 
physicians who desire to take advantage 
of it. The committee believes that pre- 
paid group practice is one of the most 
promising developments in recent years 
for improving the delivery of high-qual- 
ity medical care in the United States. 
Many health experts regard group prac- 
tice as the health care of the future in 
America. They believe it is the best avail- 
able method to achieve more effective 
and more economical use of our scarce 
professional personnel and expensive 
health facilities. 

We know that there are some 17 coun- 
tries in the world where the average male 
child is going to live longer than the av- 
erage male child in the United States. 
We are 13th among the nations of the 
world with respect to children who die 
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in the first year after birth. We are 7th 
among the nations of the world with 
respect to mothers who die in childbirth. 
There are many other respects in which 
our health, while not declining per se, 
has declined in comparison with other 
industrial nations of the world. 
CONCLUSION 


Finally, Mr. President, let me strong- 
ly underscore the importance of the 
programs contained in the committee’s 
bill. We all are painfully aware of our 
country’s health care crisis. At this time, 
the prognosis for the alleviation of these 
problems in America is not clear. The 
programs in this bill, particularly the 
regional medical programs, are essen- 
tially tools for productively influencing 
the organization and delivery of health 
services to the people of the country. We 
think it is the duty of this Government, 
particularly Congress, to make every 
effort to insure that they remain so. The 
committee’s bill does just that. 

The present regional medical health 
program is very successful. By these 
broadening provisions, we hope to make 
it more successful in the future. 

The bill reported by the committee, 
now before the Senate, is open to 
amendment, and a number of amend- 
ments have been offered. 

Mr. President, I offer, on behalf of 
myself and the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits), an amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 32, after line 33, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Part J—CoOMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 

CENTERS 

Sec. 290. Section 201 of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Amendments of 1970 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(c) In the case of any community mental 
health center— 

“(1) for which a staffing grant was made 
under part B of the Community Mental 
Health Centers Act for any period which 
began on or before June 30, 1970; and 

“(2)(A) with respect to which the por- 
tion of the costs (as described in section 
220(a) of such Act) which may be met from 
funds under a grant under such part B 
is increased (by reason of the enactment 
of the preceding subsections of this section) 
for any period after June 30, 1970; or 

“(B) with respect to which the period 
during which a grant under such part B 
may be made is extended by reason of the 
enactment of subsection (a) of this section; 
the provisions of section 221(a) (4) of such 
Act shall be deemed to have been complied 
with for any period after June 30, 1970, if 
the Secretary determines that there is sat- 
isfactory assurance that the amount of total 
costs (as described in section 220(a) of such 
Act) which will be incurred by such center 
for staffing purposes for any period after 
June 30, 1970 will not be less than the 
amount of such total costs for the period 
which last commenced on or before June 30, 
1970.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, has the Senator finished? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I have a brief ex- 
planation of the amendment, and then 
I think the Senator from Illinois has a 
statement in connection with the amend- 
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ment, in lieu of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits). 

Mr. President, the amendment that I 
and the distinguished ranking minority 
member of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee offer today will rem- 
edy an unforeseen defect in Public Law 
91-211, the Mental Health Center 
Amendments of 1970. 

Congress recently markedly liberalized 
the terms and conditions under which 
grants may be awarded to staff commu- 
nity mental health centers. For example, 
the length of grant support has been in- 
creased for 4 to 8 years. The ratio of Fed- 
eral participation has been significantly 
increased. And even higher ratios of Fed- 
eral support have been authorized for 
centers serving poverty areas. 

The basis for Congress action in this 
regard was principally the administra- 
tion’s testimony that the preexisting 
grant mechanism was inadequate. In fact, 
a substantial proportion of the Mental 
Health Centers which had been funded 
under the old authority were in serious 
financial difficulty. Accordingly, we in 
Congress, at the behest of the admin- 
istration, significantly liberalized the 
law. We also intended that all previously 
funded centers would be converted, as of 
July 1, 1970, to the appropriate higher 
rate of Federal funding. 

What was not foreseen at that time was 
that to convert those centers to the 
higher rate would conflict with a provi- 
sion of the Community Mental Health 
Centers Act. That provision, commonly 
known as the “maintenance-of-effort” 
provision, requires that Federal funds not 
be used to supplant non-Federal funds. 

Accordingly, we are faced with the bi- 
zarre situation of having accidentally ex- 
cluded from the new legislation those 
centers, which by the nature of their fi- 
nancial distress, provided the justifica- 
tion for the improvements which the 
administration requested and with which 
the Congress concurred. 

This amendment rectifies that obvious 
inequity. Its effect is to mandate the 
conversion of each of those centers with- 
out regard to the maintenance-of-effort 
provision, so long as the total program 
effort of the center is not diminished in 
absolute terms. 

Mr. President, as I have said, this sit- 
uation was not foreseen either by the 
administration or by the Congress at the 
time we enacted these amendments last 
March, If we had foreseen it, we would 
have included language like that con- 
tained in this amendment last March. 
This is a good amendment. It grants 
special privilege to no center, but it pre- 
vents unfair discrimination against some 
mental health centers. Senator Javits 
and I urge its adoption. 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH) 
has a word to say on behalf of the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javrrs), who 
is not here at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
as a minority member on the commit- 
tee, I have been advised that there is 
no objection, on behalf of the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits), who is 
the ranking minority member, to adop- 
tion of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
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INTYRE). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH) 
is waiting with an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr, President, 
on behalf of myself, and Senators Javits, 
SCOTT, Percy, GOLDWATER, BROOKE, MIL- 
LER, MURPHY, Packwoop, DOLE, Hruska, 
Tower, THURMOND, and Prouty, I send 
to the desk an unprinted amendment 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
After line 23, page 32, insert the follow- 
ing: 

Sec. 281. (a) The Congress finds that there 
is general agreement that air, water, and 
other common environmental pollution may 
be hazardous to the health of individuals 
resident in the United States, but that de- 
spite the existence of various research papers 
and other technical reports on the health 
hazards of such pollution, there is no author- 
itative source of information about (1) the 
nature and gravity of these hazards, (2) the 
availability of medical and other assistance 
to persons affected by such pollution, espe- 
cially when such pollution reaches emer- 
gency levels, and (3) the measures, other 
than those relating solely to abatement of 
the pollution, that may be taken to avoid or 
reduce the effects of such pollution on the 
health of individuals. 

(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall immediately commence (a) 
a study of the nature and gravity of the 
hazards to human health and safety created 
by air, water, and other common environ- 
mental pollution, (b) a survey of the medical 
and other assistance available to persons 
affected by such pollution, especially when 
such pollution reaches emergency levels, and 
(c) a survey of the measures, other than 
those relating solely to abatement of the 
pollution, that may be taken to avoid or 
reduce the effects of such pollution on the 
health of individuals. 

(c) The Secretary shall, within nine 
months of the enactment of this Act, trans- 
mit to the Congress a report of the study 
and surveys required by subsection (b) of 
this section, including (a) his conclusions 
regarding the nature and gravity of the haz- 
ards to human health and safety created 
by environmental pollution, (b) his evalua- 
tion of the medical and other assistance 
available to persons affected by such pollu- 
tion, especially when such pollution reaches 
emergency levels, (c) his assessment of the 
measures, other than those relating solely 
to abatement of the pollution, that may be 
taken to avoid or reduce the effects of such 
pollution on the health of individuals, and 
(d) such legislative or other recommenda- 
tions as he may deem appropriate. 

(d) The Secretary shall, within one year 
of his transmittal to the Congress of the 
report required by subsection (c) of this 
section, and annually thereafter, supplement 
that report with such new data, evaluations, 
or recommendations as he may deem appro- 
priate. 

(e) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section. 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 


in January, I introduced S. 3316, the 
Health Hazards of Pollution Act. The 
bill would have required the Secretary of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare to begin 
immediately three parallel inquiries: 
First, a study of the nature and gravity 
of the health hazards created by air, 
water, and other common pollution; sec- 
ond, a survey of the medical and other 
assistance available to persons affected 
by pollution, especially pollution at what 
might be called “emergency levels,” and 
third, a survey of the measures, outside 
of pollution abatement, that may be 
taken to avoid or reduce the health haz- 
ards that lurk in the polluted. environ- 
ment. At the completion of his inquiries 
and within 9 months of the bill’s enact- 
ment, the Secretary would report his 
findings, evaluations, and recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. 

Sixteen Senators have joined in co- 
sponsorship of S. 3316, including both 
the ranking majority and minority mem- 
bers of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, and the distinguished mi- 
nority leader of the Senate. 

As yet there has been no opportunity 
for hearings on the bill. In my opinion, 
hearings would accomplish relatively lit- 
tle. The bill is simple. The need is urgent. 
The cost is small. 

The amendment I offer to S. 3355 is 
identical to S. 3316. 

It is, in some respects, promised upon 
the adage that men often cannot see 
the trees for the forest. It seems to me, 
Mr. President, that in the number and 
variety of our antipollution proposals, 
we have consistently overlooked the prin- 
cipal cause of our concern about the 
environment, the effects of pollution 
upon the health of our citizens. We have 
proposed the establishment of air and 
water quality standards and their en- 
forcement, increased Federal aid for the 
construction of antipollution facilities— 
even the taxation of pollution by the 
pound. 

Our proposals to date vary in scope 
and in merit, but they all have one thing 
in common. They all seek pollution 
abatement or control in the future. They 
cannot help people overcome the recog- 
nized health hazards of pollution now. 
During the time that we introduce these 
measures, conduct hearings on them, 
debate them, pass, and begin to imple- 
ment them—and the time they take 
hold and succeed in substantially re- 
moving the noxious agents now present 
in our land, air, and water—thousands, 
maybe scores of thousands, of Americans 
with respiratory or cardiac ailments will 
die because they are uninformed about 
the special hazards pollution creates for 
them. They will die because no one 
warned them to stay indoors on a cer- 
tain day, or to avoid strenuous activity 
in a heavily polluted atmosphere. They 
will die because of a lack of personnel 
to treat them or of equipment to assist 
them. In times of lengthy temperature 
inversions and highly toxie air content, 
they will die—as did 4,000 in London in 
1952, 62 in the Meuse Valley of Belgium 
in 1930, 22 in Donora, Pa., in 1948, as 
did scores in New York City around 
Thanksgiving Day in 1966—because 
their public officers have failed to cre- 
ate air pollution emergency plans. 

Many, of course, will not be so dramat- 
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ically affected. They will suffer aggra- 
vation of preexisting health conditions, 
or slowly develop new, chronic ailments. 
The strongest—or the luckiest—will sus- 
tain only headaches, smarting eyes and 
burning skin, or nausea. Like the great- 
est percentage of the thousands in 
Riverside, Calif., who suffered attacks of 
gastroenteritis during May and June of 
1965, while a Salmonella organism went 
undetected in the public water supply, 
they will recover, hopefully without per- 
manent health damage. 

But the terrible truth is, that from 
November 7 to 13, 1969, when sulphur 
dioxide pollution in the city of Chicago 
rose twice to levels exceeding 25 parts 
per million, deaths from trachial 
bronchitis in children of crib age rose 50 
percent beyond projected levels. That 
same combination of noxious gas and 
inversion conditions has prompted pol- 
lution alerts in cities across our land 
during the past year. In September of 
1969, the Eastern Seaboard from Maine 
to the Carolinas was covered in a pollu- 
tion-laden blanket of stagnant air, that 
contributed to untold suffering, and 
many hundreds of deaths. During that 
same month, the city of Los Angeles 
declared its fourth pollution alert of 
1969. The smog problems of that fine 
city are the brunt of many jokes, but 
few realize the grim consequences of air 
pollution in Los Angeles: One in eight 
persons there suffer from one or more 
types of chronic respiratory ailments, 
and the incidence of emphysema has 
risen fourfold there in the past 10 years. 
Emphysema is, in fact, the fastest grow- 
ing cause of death in the United States, 
according to the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, which expends over $80 
million in disability payments on ac- 
count of emphysema each year. 

All of this is not a very pleasant pic- 
ture. I do not mean to paint it in a “sky 
is falling” fashion. But I do mean to 
start some people thinking about what 
we know about the health hazards of 
pollution, what we can do to help those 
affected, what we can do to cut down on 
death and disease caused by pollution— 
while we are fighting to eradicate it. Are 
our medical schools preparing our doc- 
tors to minister to rising populations 
concentrated in soot and gas-laden at- 
mospheres in or near our urban and in- 
dustrial centers? Do our family physi- 
cians and public health officers know 
enough about the health hazards of pol- 
lution? Are they equipped to alert us, 
to treat us, to take prompt, effective ac- 
tion especially in emergency situations? 
These are some of the questions we need 
answers to right now. 

The situation in many ways parallels 
our concern in recent years over the 
health hazards of smoking and the health 
hazards of pesticides. For at least two 
decades researchers conducted inde- 
pendent studies of the effects of cigarette 
smoking on human health. The results of 
their work for a long time received only 
the limited attention of their scientific 
colleagues through publication in tech- 
nical and professional journals. It took 
the initiative of the Surgeon General of 
the United States to produce the reports 
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that in 1967 and 1968 began bringing the 
message of smoking’s health hazards 
home to the American people, 

Likewise, appreciation of the hazards 
of DDT was for many years restricted to 
the exchange of sophisticated technical 
data among researchers and technicians 
in. professional journals and symposia. 
Again, it took the initiative of a public 
officer, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Robert Finch, to create the 
report authoritatively linking DDT with 
malformations of fetuses and the increas- 
ing incidence of cancers in experimental 
animals. The publication of the smoking 
and pesticides reports, together with the 
recommendations of those responsible for 
them, has already begun to saye or ex- 
tend human life, to prevent the onset or 
advancement of disease in millions. We 
need a similar rallying point to roll back 
the toll of avoidable deaths and diseases 
caused by air and water and other en- 
vironmental pollution, and we need it 
now. 

Mr. President, the Health Hazards of 
Pollution Act and my amendment which 
I now offer would require the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to be- 
gin immediately three parallel inquiries: 
First, a study of the nature and gravity 
of the health hazards created by air, 
water, and other common pollution; 
second, £ survey of the medical and other 
assistance available to persons affected 
by pollution, especially pollution at what 
might be called emergency levels, and 
third, a survey of the measures, outside 
of pollution abatement, that may be 
taken to avoid or reduce the health 
hazards that lurk in the polluted en- 
vironment. At the completion of his in- 
quiries and within 9 months of the bill’s 
enactment, the Secretary would report 
his findings, evaluations and recom- 
mendations to the Congress. I would hope 
that his report would result, as did both 
the Surgeon General’s Report on Smok- 
ing and Health and the Secretary’s Re- 
port on Pesticides and the Environment, 
in a forthright, dispassionate, and au- 
thoritative treatment of a vital health 
question. The Secretary has demon- 
strated commendable efficiency and in- 
dustry in organizing and producing the 
pesticides report in only 8 months. I 
am sure he shares our sense of urgency 
about pollution and health. 

Mr. President, this session will surely 
see environment-related activity, but 
while we debate alternative methods of 
pollution control, while we haggle about 
how much money the Government ought 
to be making available to abate the foul- 
ing of our air and water, while we shuffle 
to the hopper with bills and resolutions 
of every variety, hoping to gain a con- 
sensus on a course of action, Americans 
will be suffering and dying. Someone 
ought to be informing them, warning 
them, planning to prevent or diminish 
the threat to their lives and health, while 
the pollution—and our debate—con- 
tinues. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, would the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to support the amendment and 
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to express the hope that the manager of 
the bill would find it possible to accept it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
gave us notice about this amendment 
about a week ago. In fact, he gave us 
copies 2 days ago so that we would have 
time in which to study it. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare says that they can admin- 
ister this measure and that it is satis- 
factory with them. With the assurance 
of the Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department, we are prepared to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Dlinois. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, today, my 
colleague from Illinois, Senator RALPH 
SMITH, introduced an amendment to 
S. 3355 which I am pleased to cosponsor. 
This amendment would require the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to conduct three studies: First, a 
study of the nature and gravity of the 
health hazards created by pollution of 
all types; second, a survey of the medi- 
cal and other assistance available to 
persons affected by pollution; and third, 
a survey of the measure, in addition to 
pollution abatement, that may be taken 
to avoid or reduce the health hazards 
that are caused by pollution. 

Mr. President, should we have any 
doubt as to the magnitude of the health 
problems created by pollution we need 
only analyze an article reporting on the 
results of a study conducted by two 
Pittsburgh economists, Dr. Lester B. 
Lave and Eugene P. Seskin of the Car- 
negie-Mellon School of Industrial Ad- 
ministration. The study conducted by 
these two men indicated that if air pol- 
lution were reduced by 50 percent in our 
major cities: 

First, a newborn baby would have an 
additional 3 to 5 years’ life expectancy; 

Second, deaths from lung cancer, and 
other lung diseases would be reduced by 
25 percent; 

Third, death and disease from heart 
and blood vessel disorders might be 
reduced by 10 to 15 percent; and 

Fourth, all disease and death would 
be reduced by 4.5 percent yearly and the 
annual saving to the Nation would be 
at least $2 billion. 

Clearly this study indicates that pollu- 
tion is a health problem of great magni- 
tude and that this amendment is in- 
deed necessary. We have made a number 
of efforts this session to deal with the 
abatement of pollution. But these ef- 
forts will take time to become effective. 
We should take action now which will 
enable us to measure the exact magnitude 
of the present health hazard and which 
will enable us to take the necessary steps 
to reduce or avoid the problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Minois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Prouty), I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement by him on the pending 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
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ment by Senator Prouty was ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR PROUTY 

Mr. President, two amendments were ac- 
cepted in committee without opposition. 

The first changed the definition of an RMP 
by adding a new subsection dealing with 
health care delivery systems. S. 3355 called 
for revision of Section 902(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act to allow for an expanded 
categorical approach including attention to 
Heart, Stroke, Cancer, Kidney, and other 
diseases as opted for by the applicant. Sena- 
tor Prouty added a new definition of an RMP 
as one which voluntarily develops and dem- 
onstrates health care systems while continu- 
ing its other activities required by the cate- 
gorical definition. 

The language is permissive and not man- 
datory. It also precludes an untested RMP 
from entering the delivery field while insur- 
ing continued operation of ongoing cate- 
gorical activities. The amendment will allow 
RMPs who are developing systems approaches 
in their categorical activities to offer more 
assistance to regions and localities in al- 
locating their health care resources and serv- 
ices. 

The second amendment expands the proj- 
ect authority for Section 304 of the Public 
Health Service Act providing Research and 
Demonstration relating to health facilities 
and services. By adding delivery of health 
services to existing project authority for con- 
struction, equipment and manpower activi- 
ties, I opened a new source of funds to RMPs 
wanting to demonstrate new health care 
delivery systems. 

I was also a co-sponsor of S. 3316, calling 
for a study of Health Hazards of Pollution 
and support it as an amendment to S. 3355. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the pending bill calls for ap- 
propriations of $3,594,500,000. I certainly 
think that we will want a record vote on 
this matter. I therefore ask for the yeas 
and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I quote from a letter from the 
Bureau of the Budget as to the need for 
the bill: 

In the light of the serious fiscal situation 
now foreseen, we think the authorization 
levels contained in S. 3355 are not realistic. 


They go on in the letter to point out 
that, confronted with a deficit of the 
size we now have, we cannot afford to 
expand these programs to the extent 
proposed in the Senate bill. They only 
recommended $377 million for fiscal 
1971. The committee bill increased that 
to $516.8 million. The committee bill 
recommends $621,700,000 in 1972, and 
$737 million in 1973, $818 million in 1974, 
and $901 million in 1975, for a total of 
$3,594,500,000. 

I think it is about time that Members 
of the Senate begin to think about the 
higher taxes that will be required to sup- 
port some of these ever expanding pro- 
grams. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
call up amendment No. 2, an amend- 
ment by the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits), and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MURPHY). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 32, after line 23, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Part K—-REGULATION OF VACCINES, BLOOD, 
BLOOD COMPONENTS, AND ALLERGENIC PROD- 
UCTS 
“Sec. 290. Section 351 of the Public Health 

Service Act is amended by inserting, after 

‘antitoxin’, each time such word appears 

the following ‘vaccine, blood, blood com- 

ponent or derivative, allergenic product,’.” 

Mr. SMITH of Ilinois. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick), I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement by him on the 
pending amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Senator Dominick was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR DOMINICK 


Mr. President, this amendment is identi- 
cal to S. 3601, the Administration bill which 
I introduced March 17 for myself, Senator 
Javits and Senator Murphy. 

The amendment would clarify the intent 
of Section 351 of the Public Health Service 
Act by including vaccines, blood, blood com- 
ponents, and allergenic products in the list 
of biological products which must meet the 
licensing requirements of that Section. 

This amendment is in the nature of emer- 
gency legislation made necessary by a 1968 
decision of the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals (Blank v. United States, 400 F.2d 302) 
holding that certain blood products used in 
blood transfusions are not biological products 
within the meaning of Section 351 of the 
Public Health Service Act, and are therefore 
not subject to regulation thereunder. The 
Court’s rationale was that since the products 
and processes involved in blood transfusions 
were not known in 1902 when the “Virus- 
Toxin law”, which preceded Section 351, was 
enacted, Congress could not have intended 
that they be included. This reasoning would 
also cast doubt on the Secretary of HEW’s 
authority to regulate allergenic products. 

Since the Department of HEW was not 
aware of the effect of the Court’s decision 
until after the time for seeking review in the 
Supreme Court had expired, it would take 
considerable time to have the Secretary’s 
authority to regulate under Section 351 clar- 
ified by the courts. It would be unwise to 
leave the Secretary’s authority on such an 
important public health matter unsettled 
for that period of time. 

As an interim measure, the Department 
of HEW has amended regulations under the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act to incorporate 
by reference the regulations issued under 
Section 351 of the Public Health Service Act 
setting standards for manufacturing, proc- 
essing, packing and holding of biological 
products. 

In addition to blood, blood components, 
and allergenic products, this amendment 
would include vaccines on the list of bio- 
logical products subject to licensing require- 
ments. Although the Blank decision does not 
affect vaccines directly, its inclusion is con- 
sistent with the intent of the original 
“Virus-Toxin Law” of 1902 to protect the 
public health through the control of biologi- 
cal products. 
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I think the public interest would be served 
by favorable action on this emergency legis- 
lation now. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the proponents of this amendment are 
not present. However, the staff in study- 
ing the amendment—and we have had 
the amendment before us for some time; 
it was originally offered as a separate 
bill—feel that the amendment has merit 
and that it might be an improvement in 
the present law in amending and de- 
fining these terms. So I am prepared to 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
call up a series of amendments on the 
National Health Advisory Council. The 
amendments have no name on them. 
They were to have been offered on behalf 
of the administration. Our staff has been 
studying them and they define the new 
National Health Advisory Council. We 
have come to the conclusion that they 
would not be detrimental to the bill but 
would probably be beneficial. The De- 
partment wanted the amendments. 

The distinguished ranking minority 
Member planned to be here but has been 
unable to get here because of a delay 
occasioned by a plane. I feel certain that 
he would want these amendments to be 
offered. I therefore offer them on his be- 
half. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
The Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH), on behalf of the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits), offers a series of 
technical amendments reading as fol- 
lows: 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Sec. —. (a)(1) Section 217(b), 432(a), 
443(b), and 703(c) of such Act are amended 
by inserting “or committees” after “coun- 
cils” wherever it appears therein. 

(2) Sections 431, 482(b), 433, 443, and 452 
of such Act are amended by inserting “or 
committee” after “council” wherever it ap- 
pears therein. 

(3) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 222 
of such Act are amended by inserting “coun- 
cil or” before “committee” wherever it ap- 
pears therein. 

(4) Such section is further amended by 
inserting in the heading thereof “COUNCILS 
OR” before “COMMITTEES”. 

(b)(1) Subsection (c) of section 208 of 
the Public Health Service Act is amended 
to read: 

“(c) Members of the National Advisory 
Health Council and members of other na- 
tional advisory or review councils or commit- 
tees established under this Act, including 
members of the Technical Electronic Product 
Radiation Safety Standards Committee and 
the Board of Regents of the National Library 
of Medicine, but excluding liaison repre- 
sentatives, while attending conferences or 
meetings of their respective councils or com- 
mittees or while otherwise serving at the re- 
quest of the Secretary, shall be entitled to 
receive compensation at rates to be fixed 
by the Secretary, but not exceeding the maxi- 
mum rate specified at the time of such 
service for grade GS-18 in section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code, including travel 
time; and while away from their homes or 
regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
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(5 U.S.C. 5703(b-d), 5707) for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently.” 

(2) The second sentence of subsection (d) 
of section 306, the second sentence of sub- 
section (d) of section 307, the first sentence 
of paragraph (2) of subsection (f) of sec- 
tion 358, subsection (d) of section 373, sub- 
section (e) of section 641, subsection (d) of 
section 703, subsection (d) of section 725, 
subsection (d) of section 774, subsection (c) 
of section 841, and subsection (c) of section 
905 of such Act are deleted. 

(3) Paragraph (2) of subsection (f) of 
section 358 is further amended by striking 
out “under this subsection” in the second 
sentence thereof and by inserting in lieu 
thereof “to members of the Committee who 
are not officers or employees of the United 
States pursuant to subsection (c) of section 
208 of this Act". 

(4) Subsection (d) of section 905 of such 
Act is redesignated as subsection (c). 

(c)(1) Subsection (a) of section 222 of 
such Act is amended to read: 

“(a) The Secretary may, without regard to 
the civil service laws and the classification 
act, from time to time, appoint such advisory 
councils or committees (in addition to those 
authorized to be established under other pro- 
visions of law), for such periods of time, as 
he deems desirable with such period com- 
mencing on a date specified by the Secretary 
for the purpose of advising him in connec- 
tion with any of his functions. 

(2) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by inserting “or programs” after 
“projects” 

(d) (1) Subsection (g) of section 408 of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended 
by striking out “as compensation for their 
services a reasonable per diem, for time ac- 
tually spent in the work of the committee, 
and shall in addition be reimbursed for their 
necessary traveling and subsistence expenses 
while so serving away from their places of 
residence.” after “shall receive” and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof “compensation and 
travel expenses in accordance with subsec- 
tion (b)(5)(D) of section 706.” 

(2) Subparagraph (D) of paragraph (5) 
of subsection (b) of section 706 of such Act 
is amended by striking out the third sen- 
tence thereof and by inserting in lieu thereof 
the following new sentence: 

“Members of any advisory committee es- 
tablished under this Act, while attending 
conferences or meetings of their committees 
or otherwise serving at the request of the 
Secretary, shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at rates to be fixed by the Sec- 
retary but not exceeding the maximum rate 
specified at the time of such service for grade 
GS-18 in section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code, including travel time; and while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness they may be allowed travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, first I wish 
to pay tribute to the chairman of the 
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Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, the able Senator from Texas (Mr, 
YarsoroucH) for the very significant 
contribution he has made to the Nation’s 
health programs during his chairman- 
ship of this powerful committee. 

Particularly, I want to commend the 
senior Senator from Texas for the out- 
standing job he has done in presenting 
to us S. 3355, a bill to extend and im- 
prove existing programs in the fields of 
heart disease, cancer, stroke and other 
major diseases and conditions. 

The chairman knows of my interest 
and that of constituents in Michigan 
that the bill before us today would ex- 
tend its coverage to arthritis in the cate- 
gory of other major diseases and condi- 
tions. I understand the reluctance to 
enumerate in the bill or in the report the 
various possible diseases and conditions 
which might be eligible for financial as- 
sistance under the bill. But I would like 
to ask the chairman whether he could 
clarify for the record whether I am cor- 
rect in understanding that an arthritis 
program could be an eligible program 
under this legislation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator for his 
kind remarks. I appreciate his remarks 
all the more since, with his great service 
and investigative work he has done much 
for the health care of American people. 
He is knowledgeable in this area. I wish 
he were a member of our health com- 
mittee. 

As he knows, this country faces a 
worsening health care crisis which de- 
mands that each of us does the utmost in 
seeing that our health resources are used 
in the most effective and efficient manner 
possible. 

When Congress first authorized the re- 
gional medical programs in 1965, it was 
limited to heart disease, cancer, stroke, 
and related diseases. In other words, we 
adopted a prudent course at that time. 

Based upon the progress which has 
been made during the last 5 years, we 
now believe it is time to broaden the scope 
of the program. Accordingly, the commit- 
tee’s bill adds “kidney disease and other 
major diseases and conditions” to the 
RMP authority. 

It would, therefore, be possible for an 
arthritis program to be eligible for sup- 
port under this broadened authority. 
Clearly arthritis is a disease of major 
significance, as well as one which could 
be included as an integral aspect of a re- 
gional medical program. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I thank the 
chairman. As he knows, I have been en- 
deavoring to assist the regional arthritis 
control program in Michigan, which is 
jointly sponsored by the University of 
Michigan’s medical and public health 
schools and four teaching hospitals, in- 
cluding the Henry Ford Hospital in De- 
troit. I appreciate this assurance that 
they will have a place to turn for Federal 
assistance, and I hope our Senate con- 
ferees will be able to see to it that the 
language “and other major diseases and 
conditions” emerges from the conference 
with the other body. 

Again, I thank the able Senator from 
Texas for this and so many other valu- 
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able services he has contributed to mil- 
lions of Americans who have never heard 
of him by name but who are better today 
because of his many contributions. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. I commend him for 
what he has been doing in Michigan to 
get this research on arthritis underway. 
We have no cure yet for arthritis. We 
hardly have relief possible from pain in 
a limited way, but not from the dis- 
ability. 

We have recently concluded hearings 
on a bill concerning digestive diseases. 
At NIH they do investigative research 
into digestive diseases. We have gone 
into that matter in the last 2 weeks. I 
had had reports that they have virtually 
abandoned research into the cause of 
arthritis, particularly rheumatic arthri- 
tis, which is one of the most crippling 
types. NIH assured me that that was not 
so but that they had been expanding and 
enlarging the program. 

I hope the great State the Senator rep- 
resents, with its fine medical educational 
institutions, will press forward under the 
stimulus of his encouragement and lead 
the Nation in this area. We need more 
research. We have not made the pro- 
gress in the cure of arthritis that we have 
made in certain other diseases. It is badly 
needed. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to apologize to the chairman of the 
committee for not having been here 
when the bill was first brought up this 
afternoon. I was detained with the Sec- 
retary of State on the very urgent prob- 
lem of the airplane hijackings. 

I am grateful to my colleague for 
assisting me by offering the amendment 
which is now pending, which is an ad- 
ministration amendment. I would like to 
ask the Senator, as a courtesy, if he 
would mind withdrawing it so that I 
might offer the amendment inasmuch as 
the administration wishes to be identi- 
fied with the amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment I had offered may be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, is as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following: 


“TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

“Sec. 501. (a)(1) Sections 217(b), 432(a), 
443(b), and 703(c) of the Public Health 
Service Act are amended by inserting ‘or 
committees’ after ‘councils’ wherever it 
appears therein. 

“(2) Sections 431, 432(b), 433, 443, and 
452 of such Act are amended by inserting ‘or 
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committees’ after ‘council’ wherever it ap- 
pears therein. 

“(3) Sections (b) and (c) of section 222 
of such Act are amended by inserting ‘coun- 
cil or’ before ‘committee’ wherever it ap- 
pears therein. 

“(4) Such section is further amended by 
inserting in the heading thereof ‘COUNCILS 
Or’ before ‘COMMITTEES’. 

“(b) (1) Subsection (c) of section 208 of 
tac Health Service Act is amended to 
read: 

“*(c) Members of the National Advisory 
Health Council and members of other na- 
tional advisory or review councils or commit- 
tees established under this Act, including 
members of the Technical Electronic Product 
Radiation Safety Standards Committee and 
the Board of Regents of the National Library 
of Medicine, but excluding Maison repre- 
sentatives, while attending conferences or 
meetings of their respective councils or com- 
mittees or while otherwise serving at the re- 
quest of the Secretary, shall be entitled to 
receive compensation at rates to be fixed by 
the Secretary, but not exceeding the maxi- 
mum rate specified at the time of such sery- 
ice for grade GS-18 in section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code, including travel time; 
and while away from their homes or regu- 
lar places of business they may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 5 
of the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 
(5 U.S.C. 5703(b-d), 5707) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermit- 
tently.’ 

“(2) The second sentence of subsection 
(d) of section 306, the second sentence of 
subsection (d) of section 307, the first sen- 
tence of paragraph (2) of subsection (f) of 
section 358, subsection (d) of section 373, 
subsection (e) of section 641, subsection (d) 
of section 703, subsection (d) of section 725, 
subsection (d) of section 774, subsection (c) 
of section 841, and subsection (c) of section 
905 of such Act are deleted. 

“(3) Paragraph (2) of subsection (f) of 
section 358 is further amended by striking 
out ‘under this subsection’ in the second sen- 
tence thereof and by inserting in lieu thereof 
‘to members of the Committee who are not 
officers or employees of the United States 
pursuant to subsection (c) of section 208 
of this Act.’ 

“(4) Subsection (d) of section 905 of such 
Act is redesignated as subsection (c).” 

“(c)(1) Subsection (a) of section 222 of 
such Act is amended to read: 

“*(a) The Secretary may, without regard 
to the civil service laws and the Classification 
Act, from time to time, appoint such ad- 
visory council or committees (in addition to 
those authorized to be established under 
other provisions of law), for such periods of 
time, as he deems desirable with such period 
commencing on a date specified by the Secre- 
tary for the purpose of advising him in con- 
nection with any of his functions’, 

“(2) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by inserting ‘or programs’ after 
‘projects’. 

“(d) (1) Subsection (g) of section 408 of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is 
amended by striking out ‘as compensation 
for their services a reasonable per diem, for 
time actually spent in the work of the com- 
mittee, and shall in addition be reimbursed 
for their necessary traveling and subsistence 
expenses while so serving away from their 
places of residence.’ after ‘shall receive’ and 
by inserting in lieu thereof ‘compensation 
and travel expenses in accordance with sub- 
section (b)(5)(D) of section 706.’ 

“(2) Subparagraph (D) of paragraph (5) 
of subsection (b) of section 706 of such Act 
is amended by striking out the third sen- 
tence thereof and by inserting in lieu thereof 
the following new sentence: 
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“Members of any advisory committee eS- 
tablished under this Act while attending 
conferences or meetings of their committees 
or otherwise serving at the request of the 
Secretary, shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at rates to be fixed by the Secre- 
tary but not exceeding the maximum rate 
specified at the time of such service for grade 
GS-18 in section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code, including travel time; and 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently.’ ” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is ex- 
actly the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) . 
It relates to compensation of members of 
the Public Health Service Advisory 
Council and committees which are es- 
tablished under this bill. 

Current provisions of the PHS Act re- 
lating to compensation of members of 
the Public Health Service advisory coun- 
cils and committees establish varying 
and widely disparate rates of remunera- 
tion for the members of these various 
groups. At present, and for no discerni- 
ble reason, some groups are entitled to 
less than half of the compensation avail- 
able to the membership of others. These 
proposed amendments will permit the es- 
tablishment of uniform rates of compen- 
sation for all members of these councils 
and committees and will thus insure con- 
sistent and equitable treatment. They 
authorize compensation at rates to be 
fixed by the Secretary, not to exceed the 
maximum rate specified at the time of 
service for grade GS-18. They provide for 
a uniform method of payment for ex- 
penses including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence as authorized for persons in the 
Government service employed intermit- 
tently. The advisory councils and com- 
mittees play a major role in the NIH pro- 
grams and those of other Public Health 
Service agencies. Equitable treatment of 
their membership in the manner of com- 
pensation is in keeping with the impor- 
tance of their responsibilities. 

Also, the amendment being submitted 
is similar to part C of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act and represents the 
administration’s effort—which acts here 
through me, as I am the ranking minor- 
ity member of the committee—to bring 
about this degree of uniformity. 

Again I express my gratitude to the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH). 
I hope the Senate will take favorable 
action on this amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from New York. As the ranking minority 
member of the committee he has had a 
hand in every health bill that has been 
passed. He is a leader in this field and 
his services are invaluable. 

We have had a great body of health 
legislation due to the cooperation of the 
Senator from New York, as the ranking 
minority member of the committee, and 
our side. We would not have had this 
body of health legislation without the 
active cooperation of the distinguished 
Senator, and I thank him for it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I have an- 
other amendment to offer, but I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr, PELL. Mr. President, I rise to con- 
gratulate the Senator from Texas on all 
his good work in the field of health, as 
well as in so many other fields, and to 
support S. 3355, this excellent bill, to 
extend the regional medical program, 
comprehensive health planning program, 
and the national health research and 
demonstration program, 

This bill, designed to improve our 
country’s delivery of health care services, 
is most needed and most important in 
view of the very serious health care 
problems with which we are all familiar. 

I am particularly proud to support this 
bill since title II of S. 3355 represents 
my own bill S. 3634, the National Health 
Care Systems Study, Research, and Dem- 
onstrations Act of 1970. 

This title does two things basically: 
First, it extends the authority for the 
National Center for Health Research and 
Demonstrations to develop model health 
care systems—as a matter of fact, I am 
hopeful that my own State of Rhode 
Island will serve as a model health care 
State—second, the bill instructs HEW to 
undertake a systems study of the alter- 
native plans that could be developed to 
reform our inefficient $60 billion national 
nonsystem of health care. 

There have been many plans suggested 
for the reform of our Nation’s health 
care system. Senators KENNEDY and YAR- 
BOROUGH have introduced an excellent 
measure, which I have cosponsored, to 
establish a national health insurance 
plan through employer and employee 
contributions. Senator Javrrs has intro- 
duced a bill based on somewhat similar 
principles. Senator Fannin has intro- 
duced a tax credit proposal. Other 
approaches have been suggested calling 
for a more decentralized approach for 
the provision of national health care, 
such as requiring employers to provide 
a minimum level of health care to their 
employees and families in much the 
same way as employers are required to 
pay a minimum wage. 

All these suggestions have a similar 
purpose, that is to provide a basic floor 
of health care for all Americans. The 
question is, By what means we can best 
obtain that purpose? The systems study 
that I propose should provide some in- 
sights into the answer to that question. 

The systems study I propose requires 
that alternatives to the present system 
of health care be compared to the pres- 
ent system in terms of their relative cost, 
extensive coverage, their benefits to vari- 
ous socioeconomic groups, and their rel- 
ative efficiency and effectiveness. 

Upon completion of this study the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will report his 
findings to the Congress. Hopefully this 
study will provide the information that 
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Congress needs to legislate, in a rational 
manner, a reform of our Nation’s system 
of health care during the next session of 
Congress, 

There have been no objections to this 
study that I know of. As a matter of 
fact, I have received some encourage- 
ment for this study. The Aetna Life and 
Casualty Co., which has a proposal of 
its own, supports my proposal. I ask 
unanimous consent that their letter of 
support be included in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AETNA LIFE AND CASUALTY CO., 
Hartford, Conn., June 23, 1970. 
Re 3.3634—National Health Care Systems 
Study, Research, and Demonstration Act 
of 1970 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PELL: Ætna Life & Casualty 
is the Nation’s largest private health insurer. 
As such, we have a compelling interest in 
each of the many proposals for a National 
Health Insurance Program which have been 
presented to the Congress. 

Some of these proposals would bypass the 
health insurance industry, while others would 
afford us a rather full role in the delivery and 
financing of health care in the future. 

We are proud of our role in the develop- 
ment of the health insurance industry and 
confident that we possess an organization 
of many skills. We are also realistic enough 
to perceive that the health care delivery sys- 
tem in the near future will be characterized 
by change; that we cannot survive by a “busi- 
ness as usual” philosophy in our health in- 
surance operations. 

In this context, it seems not only in the 
Nation’s interest, but in our own, that the 
Congress have available to it a carefully con- 
ducted study of alternative National Health 
Care Plans. The Ætna Life & Casualty has 
made certain suggestions of its own to the 
Congress in this regard and we are now work- 
ing with the Health Insurance Association of 
America to develop a program the entire 
health insurance business could support. 

For these reasons, we are pleased to as- 
sure you of our support for S. 3634. 

Sincerely, 
James H. HUNT, 
Director, Government Relations Group 
Division. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Rhode Island 
for his kind remarks, and congratulate 
him on his leadership in this field. As 
was stated in explaining the bill origi- 
nally, title IT is now incorporated in the 
bill. It was thought that we could better 
handle these programs by incorporating 
them in one bill, his bill is now incorpo- 
rated into the pending bill. 

I want to congratulate the Senator on 
his help in legislation that we hope will 
result in the improvement of the health 
of the people of this Nation. 

As the Senator from Delaware stated a 
few minutes ago, this is a very important 
bill. It is broad in scope. It costs money. 
But the health care of the people of this 
country is declining and something must 
be done. The Senator from Rhode Island 
has made a major contribution to what is 
now in the bill. We hope to hold it in 
conference with the House. I thank the 
Senator for his work. 
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Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
another amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: On page 32, after part 
J, insert a new part K. 

Part K—REGULATION OF VACANCIES, BLOOD, 
COMPONENTS, AND ALLERGENIC PRODUCTS 
Sec. 290. Section 351 of the Public Health 

Service Act is amended by inserting, after 

“antitoxin", each time such word appears, 

the following: “vaccine, blood, blood compo- 

nent or derivative, allergenic product,”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the re- 
search contracting authority of the Pub- 
lic Health Service will expire on June 
30, 1971. The amendment proposed will 
extend the authority for an indefinite 
period of time, deleting present time lim- 
itation under section 301(b) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act. The use of this 
authority is to complement basic re- 
search—conducted in universities and 
other nonprofit organizations—supported 
through the grant-in-aid. It is used when 
the Government is seeking highly spe- 
cific and sharply circumscribed research 
results. This instrument—the research 
contract—is particularly appropriate for 
applied research or technological devel- 
opment efforts intended to exploit most 
expeditiously and efficiently discoveries 
arising out of grant-supported basic re- 
search programs. Industrial firms, which 
are not eligible for PHS grants-in-aid, 
have been able to make significant con- 
tributions to a number of PHS research 
programs through existing research 
contract authority, 

This would make the provision for 
contract authority consistent with the 
provision for grant authority. 

I hope the Senate will act favorably 
on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
another amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new title V: 
TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
“TRAINING AUTHORITY OF INSTITUTE OF 

GENERAL MEDICAL SCIENCES 

“Sec. 502. Section 442 of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by striking out ‘re- 
search’ before ‘training’.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this pro- 
posal amends section 442 of the Public 
Health Service Act to permit the Na- 
tional Institute of General Medical Sci- 
ences to support clinical, as well as re- 
search, training related to its mission 
and thus to make the scope of its train- 
ing authorities identical to those of the 
other institutes. The National Institute 
of General Medical Sciences as well as 
its predecessor, the Division of General 
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Medical Sciences, initially was assigned 
responsibility for the basic and preclinical 
medical sciences. The scope of this In- 
stitute’s program has gradually evolved 
to include several clinical sciences; for 
example, anesthesiology and radiology, in 
which there are critical shortages of 
training specialists and seriously limited 
national institutional capacity for the 
training of those clinical specialists. His- 
torically, the National Institutes of 
Health effectively solved such problems 
in many other fields. This minor altera- 
tion in the requested authority will en- 
able the NIGMS similarly to meet ur- 
gently important national needs within 
its domain of responsibility. 

I hope the Senate will act favorably 
on the amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, these 
amendments represent three admini- 
stration amendments, which complete 
the administration’s contributions to the 
bill. 

I support and urge the enactment of 
“The Health Services Improvement Act 
of 1970” (S. 3355). The legislation in- 
corporates many of the provisions of the 
administration’s “Health Services Im- 
provement Act of 1970” (S. 3443) which 
I introduced—with the cosponsorship of 
all the Republican members of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee—as an 
essential initiative for improving our 
health programs to meet the urgent need 
for improved health care for the Na- 
tion. 

S. 3355 is a comprehensive bill to ex- 
tend and improve the regional medical 
programs, comprehensive health, plan- 
ning and services, national center for 
health services research and develop- 
ment and the national center for health 
statistics authority and permits the joint 
administration of projects involving one 
or more of said authorities. In addition, 
the bill: requires an annual report on 
program effectiveness; establishes a na- 
tional council on health policy; and au- 
thorizes Federal health benefit providers 
to issue contracts for prepaid group prac- 
tice health services. 

In order to launch a national compre- 
hensive cooperative medical program for 
the treatment of kidney disease, to con- 
trol and reduce kidney disease of pre- 
vention and detection programs, and to 
provide research support for kidney dis- 
ease programs, as contemplated by the 
“National Kidney Disease Act of 1969” 
(S. 2482) which I introduced for myself, 
the Senators from Washington (Mr. 
MAGNUSON and Mr. Jackson), the Sena- 
tor from Texas (Mr. YaRBoRouGcH) and 
36 other Senators from both parties— 
‘Title I of the bill would broaden the cate- 
gorical purview of the regional medical 
program to include kidney disease. 

A broadened program authority would 
allow the mechanism of regional coop- 
erative arrangements to be used to more 
comprehensive advantage and reflects 
growing concern over the national status 
of this major chronic disease. Nearly 8 
million persons in the United States are 
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afflicted with kidney disease, of which 
about 60,000 progress to a terminal 
disease condition and death each year if 
life-sustaining treatment is not avail- 
able. Diseases of the urinary tract rank 
fourth among causes of death from 
chronic disease. Kidney disease also 
tends to strike in the middle, most pro- 
ductive years of life, compared to other 
chronic diseases. 

In order to provide a specific focus to 
kidney disease, the proposed legislation 
specifies that a maximum of $15 million 
of the amount appropriated in fiscal year 
1971 be available for kidney disease ac- 
tivities. It also specifies that the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Regional 
Medical Programs shall include mem- 
bership outstanding in the study or care 
of kidney disease. 

Section 260(a) (2) of the bill remedies 
the barrier of the transfer of appropri- 
ate projects—for example, where the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Weliare assumes support for selected, 
mature neighborhood health service cen- 
ters previously funded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, consistent with 
the Department’s commitment and plan 
to develop systems of primary health 
care for the poor and to work toward 
extending the strategy to the health care 
needs of the total population—by au- 
thorizing the payment of equity require- 
ments and amortization of loans on fa- 
cilities as part of the costs of project 
grants for comprehensive health services. 
Whereas the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity is authorized to pay, as part of 
the costs of such projects, equity require- 
ments and amortization of loans on fa- 
cilities, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare lacks any clear such 
authorization under section 314 of the 
Public Health Service Act. 

In order to facilitate and expedite 
joint administration of projects in which 
there are costs eligible for assistance 
from more than one program for which 
funds are authorized by the bill, section 
270 of the bill authorizes the Secretary 
to promulgate regulations pursuant to 
which a single administrative unit may 
perform the necessary administrative 
functions for all the programs, reducing 
and simplifying the numbers and types 
of separate forms, reports and data re- 
quests which have to be submitted, and 
revising and making uniform any incon- 
sistent or duplicative program require- 
ments. The Secretary would not be au- 
thorized, however, to waive or suspend 
any requiremens imposed by law or by 
any regulation required by law. Addi- 
tionally, the bill limits the single ad- 
ministrative unit to either the unit which 
administers one of the programs cov- 
ered by S. 3355 or the administrative unit 
charged with the supervision of two or 
more of such programs. Under current 
HEW organization that would have the 
effect of limiting the designation of such 
a unit to the Regional Medical Program 
Service, the Community Health Service, 
the National Center for Health Services 
Research and Development, or the 
Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration. 

Title II of the bill creates a National 
Council on Health Policy—originally in- 
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troduced by me as a separate bill—S. 770 
to establish a Federal Council of Health 
which will have the responsibility of fix- 
ing a coherent set of national health 
goals for our Nation. 

The National Council on Health Policy 
would be modeled along the lines of the 
Council of Economic Advisers and the 
recently created Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. It would be located in 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
would consist of three full-time members 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

The principal function of the Council 
would be to establish a national health 
policy for the United States, and to make 
recommendations to the President and 
Congress on methods to achieve the goals 
of the policy. The Council would provide 
new executive leadership at the national 
level in health affairs. As a high-level co- 
ordinator and policymaker in the health 
field, the Council would study and evalu- 
ate health activities throughout the Fed- 
eral, State, local, and private sectors, and 
would suggest new programs and new ap- 
proaches in all areas of health policy, 
such as research, facilities, services, man- 
power, and the organization, delivery, 
and financing of health care. 

This measure would bring into being 
the recommendations of the Task Force 
on Federal Medical Services of the Sec- 
ond Hoover Commission, which have been 
ignored for 14 years. While temporary, 
short-term groups such as Presidential 
commissions, ad hoc committees, and in- 
teragency committees have been created 
to deal with specific problems in the 
health field, none of these groups has 
had the scope or power of the recom- 
mended National Council on Health Pol- 
icy. The creation of a National Council 
on Health Policy is overdue, especially in 
light of the tremendous growth of Fed- 
eral health programs in recent years, and 
the lack of an adequate existing mecha- 
nism for setting national health policies 
and long-range goals. 

The National Council on Health Policy 
would fulfill a function in the area of 
health affairs similar to the function now 
fulfilled by the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers in the area of economic affairs. 

The Council would perform a corre- 
sponding function in health policy, and 
would establish itself as an entity distinct 
from the existing Federal departments 
and agencies with operating responsibili- 
ties in health affairs. Ideally, the annual 
report of the Health Council would be- 
come the same sort of major health event 
in the Nation that the annual report of 
the Council of Economic Adyisers repre- 
sents for the economy. 

To promote the development and use 
of prepaid group practice, and thereby to 
make this innovative type of health care 
delivery system available to both con- 
sumers and physicians who desire to take 
advantage of it, title IV of the bill would 
facilitate the group practice of medicine. 
It provides that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare may authorize 
carriers participating in Federal health 
benefit programs for Federal employees 
to issue contracts for prepaid group prac- 
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tice health services to any persons, 
whether or not such persons are Federal 
employees. 

The authorization given to the Secre- 
tary in title IV is intended to encourage 
those group practice programs that have 
the greatest potential for improving the 
delivery of health care. It will encourage 
greater participation by the private, or 
“voluntary,” health sector in developing 
innovative approaches to health care. 
Such encouragement is especially needed 
at this time, when we want to assure all 
Americans—whatever their economic 
status—accessible, quality health care at 
a time when health care is one of the 
fastest increasing items in the cost of 
living. 

Also, Mr. President, to give form and 
direction, and to change the dangerously 
haphazard organization of our health 
care in America, we have given this addi- 
tional authority to the Secretary, with 
the proposal of encouraging what is grad- 
ually emerging as one of the most likely 
forms of the delivery of health services, 
to deal effectively both with quality 
health care and with the cost of those 
services; to wit, the so-called group prac- 
tice units. 

I hope very much the Senate will vote 
favorably on the bill. 

Mr. President, I conclude by saying 
that too often, we take for granted the 
unbelievable amount of labor which goes 
into the establishment of the program for 
the American people which, when it be- 
comes law, will be contained in this bill. 
I think it is a great tribute to the patriot- 
ism and to the humanitarian spirit of the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) 
and to his love for his fellow man, that, 
notwithstanding the kind of vicissitudes 
politically which could easily have frus- 
trated other men, he has persisted not 
only indefatigably but with style and 
grace in seeing these measures through 
the Senate of the United States. I am 
proud to be associated with him and to 
be his friend, and I think it should be 
noted time and again that he continues 
in the most exemplary way to pursue a 
tradition which has marked his service 
here for many years, and which, in this 
as in so many other matters affecting the 
health of our people, will be enormously 
beneficial to all Americans. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New York for his kind remarks. In our 
work on these health bills, education 
bills, and labor bills, I think that despite 
the fact that we are the senior members 
of our parties in our respective categories, 
he and I have agreed on at least 90 per- 
cent of the provisions of practically every 
bill that has come out of that committee. 
I feel honored to be complimented by a 
man who is himself exemplary when it 
comes to indefatigable labor. 

I think at this time we ought to pay 
tribute to our staffs. I have just been 
handed a card from the cloakroom in- 
forming me that some of the staff mem- 
bers are in the cloakroom, and were not 
able to get into the Chamber. I ask unani- 
mous consent that at least one staff 
member for each member of the Labor 
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and Public Welfare Committee be per- 
mitted the privilege of the floor. We have 
worked long and hard on this, we have 
had long sessions and long hearings in 
the subcommittee and the committee, 
and it is difficult to obtain a quorum at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Texas for his reference 
to the staff; and I would like to name 
specifically Jack Forsythe and LeRoy 
Goldman, who is on the floor now, and, 
on the minority side, Jay Cutler, Roy 
Millenson, and Martin Klein who have 
worked so very hard on this bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his consideration in specifically 
naming those staff members. Jack For- 
sythe has been counsel for the commit- 
tee, first with the House of Representa- 
tives and then with the Senate, and has 
been a staff member for 16 years. He 
started his work in public health under 
the recent chairman of the committee, 
Senator Lister Hill. We have had many 
years of accumulated staff experience, 
which has gone into bringing what we 
think is a major health bill to fruition. 
The staff deserves a great deal of credit 
for working it out to where it is pre- 
sented in its present form on the floor of 
the Senate. There has been much staff 
work on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in view of the fact that this 
measure will cost a little over $3.5 bil- 
lion I should like to extend appreciation 
to the taxpayers who will have to pay 
for this measure. Their contribution, 
which is substantially above the admin- 
istration’s request if it passes, should be 
recognized. It is so seldom that the tax- 
payers are given any consideration by the 
Senate that I thought some not of ap- 
preciation to these hard-pressed tax- 
payers should be mentioned. 

I address this inquiry to the chairman 
of the committee: H.R. 18110 and H.R. 
17570 both show cross references on the 
calendar to Calendar No. 1100, which is 
S. 3355, the bill now before us. Do I 
understand that S. 3355 embraces the 
provisions of both of those bills as passed 
by the House of Representatives to which 
I have referred except that it also con- 
tains the usual Senate increases in 
authorizations? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Basically, they 
are included in the Senate bill, but there 
are some differences to be ironed out in 
conference. 

Mr.. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
difference is that the Senate has added 
several hundred million dollars to what 
the House provided; is that correct? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wonder 
why we do not just pass the House bills, 
instead of the Senate bill, because the 
House bills are several hundred million 
dollars less for the two programs, and I 
am sure, as I have already stated, that in 
view of the financial situation the House 
could not support S. 3355, the bill now 
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before us, with all the extravagant ideas 
of the Senate added. 

Iagain quote from the statement of the 
Director of the Budget: 

In the light of the serious fiscal situation 
now foreseen, we think the authorization 
levels currently contained in S. 3355 are not 
realistic. 


Would it not be more realistic, in the 
light of the fiscal problems we face—a 
deficit of over $1 billion per month—to 
adopt the limits provided in the House 
bills? 
~ Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
response to the Senator's inquiry, first, 
we do not feel, after our subcommittee 
and committee have thrashed this out, 
that we should accept the House bills, 
because we have many provisions in our 
bill which are not in their bills. If we 
accepted theirs, we would be surrender- 
ing many beneficial items. 

In the second place, I do not think, 
Mr. President, that this is extravagant. 
I join the Senator in his thanks to the 
taxpayers. We are trying to do something 
for the taxpayer, who is paying $63 bil- 
lion a year for health care and not re- 
ceiving adequate health care. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to bring adequate 
health care to the people. 

This argument is like every argument 
I hear on education and on health bills: 
The opponents always add up the appro- 
priations for 5 years, and say, “This bill is 
costing $3 billion.” It does, over 5 years. 
But when we have a war bill, for the war 
in South Vietnam, they do not add up 
5 years, they always come in with only 
1 year. The defense bill is $73 billion; why 
do we not use the same rule for military 
expenditures that we do for the civilian 
expenditures? If we did that, and we had 
before us that defense bill we passed the 
other day—offense bill, I would call it— 
we would say five times $73 billion, and 
we would have $365 billion. I am not 
saying the Senator from Delaware is 
responsible for that; I do not charge 
him with that. But this is what happens 
on the floor of the Senate. I have been 
here for 13 years and 4 months, and 
every time we bring in a veterans bill, a 
cold war GI bill, a health bill, or an 
education bill, we hear every time how 
many billions it is costing. 

Never, in all the years I have been 
here, have I ever one time heard anyone 
who brought up one of these big military 
bills of $73 billion for 1 year, roll it all 
together, and say, “That is $365 billion.” 
But if we take the military authorization 
of $73 billion for this year, five times 
that is $365 billion. Here we have pro- 
vided, for the people, less than 1 percent 
of that amount. Mr. President, I think 
the people of this country are entitled to 
that 1 percent. This is the people’s 
money, being spent for the benefit of the 
people by Congress. 

I think the people, if they knew the 
facts, would be proud that we are going 
to use some money for their benefit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as one who is connected with an 
administration which in the last 70 years 
has never had a war and one which has 
been having to provide the methods to 
finance the war started by the adminis- 
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tration with which the Senator is asso- 
ciated, I enjoy the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Texas. I, too, have been dis- 
couraged by the cost of these wars, and I 
hope we can keep an administration in 
power which will recognize that the best 
way to prevent wars is not to start wars. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. And if they are 
started and somebody says he will stop 
them, they will be stopped. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I sym- 
pathize with those who want to get the 
war over. Senators have been debating 
this point for the last 6 weeks, “Let’s get 
the war over.” 

Some of these Senators remind me of 
the village ruffians who start a fire in the 
village schoolhouse and then heckle the 
firemen because they cannot extinguish 
the flames faster. 

I want to stop these wars, but I am 
getting impatient at the continuous ef- 
fort to justify every program on the basis 
that if we do not have to pay for the wars 
we can spend all the money. After all, 
taxes are paid by all Americans, whether 
we are Republicans or Democrats, 
whether the wars started in a Demo- 
cratic administration, as they were, or 
paid for in a Republican administration, 
we still have to pay for them. 

I hope that those Senators who are 
concerned about the cost of these wars 
will recognize the cost at the time the 
war is started. The way to save money is 
not to start the war. I hope that lesson 
will be remembered by all administra- 
tions in the years ahead. 

To get back to the subject before us, 
we are going to have a tax bill before 
Congress in the next few months. I note 
that the cost of this bill is over $3.5 bil- 
lion over a 5-year period, and I should 
like to ask this question, because I do 
not want to belabor this matter: How 
much is this increase over the amounts 
provided in the bills as passed by the 
House? I have the House bill before me, 
but I do not have a report tabulating 
the totals. Does the Senator have the 
exact figures? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I do not have 
those figures, but the staff advises me 
that it would be several hundred mil- 
lion dollars, apparently the figure the 
Senator has given. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
what I thought. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, I point out this 
difference: The other is a 3-year bill, 
while ours is a 5-year bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. But there are still the increases 
to which we have referred, which, even 
on an annual basis, is substantially 
above the House figure. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The staff is of 
the opinion that they are not substan- 
tially different on an annual basis. Ours 
is a 5-year bill, as contrasted to theirs, 
which is a 3-year bill. Ours has in it all 
that they have in their two bills, and 
more, with the new titles that have been 
added, One, as the Senator from Rhode 
Island pointed out is that several items 
have been added to title II, to have a 
comprehensive study, to roll these things 
together and try to get some efficiency 
in the health care system of the coun- 
try. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I realize 
that the committee bill provides for 2 
additional years, and we shall not men- 
tion those for the moment. But since 
the Senator says there is not too much 
difference in the objectives or what they 
would achieve in the two bills perhaps 
he would accept a couple of minor 
amendments which on that premise will 
not affect his bill but would save $125 
million. 

I note that the House bill to amend 
section 901(a) for the year 1972 provides 
$150 million. the Senate bill provides 
$200 million for the year ending June 
30, 1972, or an increase of $50 million. 
I assume that there will be no ob- 
jection to an amendment reducing that 
amount to the House figure, since, as the 
Senator has stated, they are somewhat 
comparable. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. There would be 
most strenuous objections, I say to the 
Senator from Delaware, because the 
amounts in the Senate bill were not 
just dropped in there casually. These 
amounts were debated in the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee, and the 
figures as finally reflected in the bill re- 
ported to the floor are not figures in the 
original bills. These are compromise fig- 
ures and are reduced over other figures 
given to us in evidence and other figures 
that had been advocated. 

The figures in the Senate bill are the 
reduced compromise figures reached in 
the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They 
may be lower than the figures in some of 
the original bills introduced, but they 
are substantially higher than those ap- 
proved by the House and higher than the 
administration requests, and the Sena- 
tor has already complimented the House 
on its action. 

I have an amendment with respect to 
those figures, and I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated, 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 10, line 8, strike out “$150,000,000" 
and insert in lieu “$125,000,000"; on line 9, 
strike “$200,000,000” and insert “$150,000, 


000”; on line 10 strike out “$250 million” and 
insert “$200 million”. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it would be in order to ask for a 
separate vote on each but in order to ex- 
pedite matters, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these amendments be consid- 
ered en bloc, if the Senator from Texas 
has no objection. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I have no ob- 
jection. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, this amendment would restore the 
figures under section 103 of the bill as it 
would amend section 901 of the act to 
the exact figures provided in the House 
bill with this exception, that it would 
leave in the Senate bill the additional 2 
years authorization, with which I do not 
quarrel, If we could get acceptance of the 
proposal here to maintain the House fig- 
ure this would mean a reduction of $125 
million on this particular section, and I 
hope that the Senator from Texas would 
feel he could accept the amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
we cannot accept the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
without crippling the bill. As was pointed 
out earlier in debate, in extending the 
bill on heart, cancer, and stroke we added 
kidney disease and certain other major 
diseases. In colloquy with the Senator 
from Michigan it has been developed 
that kidney disease is having a crippling 
effect on many Americans who suffer 
great pain as a result of it, 

We have held hearings on heart, can- 
cer, stroke, and kidney diseases and this 
bill does not contain enough money to do 
the job. We are not fooling ourselves. 
The budget stringencies were presented 
to the committee. This is a minimal pro- 
gram. The staff has added up the cost 
and the total amount for the first 3 years 
that the Senate exceeds the House bill 
is $165 million over those 3 years which 
we have in our bill over the House bill. 
So I think there is no magic in the House 
bill. Why have hearings if we settle for 
the House bill. We have done our work. 
The committee has an able staff and has 
been working on these matters for years. 
We are conscious of the fact that in con- 
ference with the House, we may have dif- 
ficulties, but these cuts would cut us off 
in the hip pocket before we could make 
a start on these other diseases. 

I would respectfully request that my 
colleagues in the Senate not accept the 
amendments. There is too much at stake 
in the health of the American people. 
They have spent, both privately and 
publicly, $63 billion, and the situation is 
getting worse in many parts of the coun- 
try. Heart disease, cancer, and stroke are 
three of the biggest killers of the Amer- 
ican people today. Cancer is killing one- 
third of a million people annually. It has 
reached epidemic proportions here. One- 
fourth of the American people will have 
cancer before they die, and one-sixth 
will die from it unless we can find some 
remedy. We are trying to increase our 
research into these diseases. Cancer has 
grown so fast proportionately in this 
country that it has now reached epidemic 
proportions. We must not cut back on 
research to improve the health of the 
American people, especially with cancer, 
which is the slowest and most painful of 
all diseases. 

I urge the Senate not to cut research 
into these painful, killing diseases and 
respectfully ask the Senator from Dela- 
ware to join me in rejecting the 
amendments. 


I know the Senator from Delaware, I 
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have served with him for many years. 
He is sincere in all his efforts to protect 
the budget. But, this is not the bill to 
cut expenditures on, as we search for 
the answers that will cure heart disease, 
cancer, stroke, and kidney disease. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, even with the adoption of this 
amendment the bill would carry several 
million dollars more than has been spent 
heretofore. It would, even with the adop- 
tion of this amendmeni, still exceed 
what the budget had requested, but I 
would go along with that figure. I real- 
ize that cancer and other diseases which 
the Senator from Texas has mentioned 
are threatening the people of this coun- 
try, and I certainly want to do some- 
thing about eliminating them. But we 
also haye the cancerous growth of in- 
flation in this country, which is getting 
out of hand and which will continue to 
get out of hand unless Congress holds 
down its appropriations. I am one of 
those who think that we have to cut 
back on all appropriations, not on just 
Defense. I supported the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE) the other day to cut $5 billion 
from Defense, but we are going to have 
to cut across the board on all programs 
in the Government if we are to ap- 
proach a balanced budget. 

I do not question the sincerity of the 
Senator from Texas or the sincerity of 
other Senators who feel that we could 
put more money into these programs, but 
as a member of the Finance Committee 
I am greatly concerned over the fact that 
we are going to have to continue to keep 
raising taxes to pay for all these in- 
creased expenditures. The taxpayers are 
already overburdened. We have already 
done serious damage to the elderly 
through inflation, which has eroded the 
purchasing power of their pensions, their 
life insurance, their savings accounts, 
and their bonds. They have all been 
eroded as a result of inflation—inflation 
caused to a large extent by the extrava- 
gance of Congress. That, too, must be 
considered. 

This amendment proposes a reduction 
back to the House figure. The House bill 
passed overwhelmingly, and I do not be- 
lieve that Members of the House were 
being unrealistic or hardhearted when 
they passed their bill. They, too, share 
the same concern as Members of the 
Senate on the problems of health. But 
there is a limit as to what we can afford. 
If the Senator from Texas will not ac- 
cept the amendment I would ask for the 
yeas and nays on it. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Iam ready to vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, as is always true of 
him, has challenged us. I honor him for 
it. He always makes us face ourselves, 
which we should do in this case. 

It is a fact, as the chairman of the 
committee has said, in the other body, 
the figures for the various categories of 
authorizations of appropriations which 


appear on page 2 of the committee re- 
port were increased over those requested 
by the administration. 


For example, with respect to the first 
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item of regional medical programs, the 
administration requested some $100 mil- 
lion for 1971 and the House voted $125 
million. The figure we have in the Sen- 
ate bill for the authorization is $150 
million. 

As the Senator has fairly stated, that 
goes on all through the bill, resulting in 
an increased figure of authorizations for 
the 3 years, bearing in mind that we have 
an order of magnitude of something over- 
all—according to the rather quick cal- 
culation I have just made—of between 
10 and 15 percent; so that the Senate 
authorization, if this bill passes, will have 
been increased over the House authoriza- 
tion, by that order of magnitude. 

I invite the views of Senators upon this 
proposition. 

We are for allpractical purposes en- 
gaged in Congress in determining what 
we think ought to be the priorities with 
respect to expenditures on the part of 
United States. I, too, voted to cut ma- 
terially defense spending, as did the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. I voted for that cut 
because I felt that rating the priorities 
without depriving our country of security 
was the action by which we could make 
a change in priorities and make our legis- 
lative contribution to what the adminis- 
tration thinks ought to be done. After 
all, we have cut the administration’s 
ideas on defense spending, too, not with- 
standing their recommendations. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
order of magnitude here is such that an 
investment over this period of 3 years 
is amply justified in the way of a shifting 
of priorities. 

My distinguished chairman has already 
noted that kidney disease is included as 
part of the program covered by this bill 
which heretofore related to heart disease, 
cancer, and stroke. 

This is a very significant inclusion in 
the bill. It has been the subject of enor- 
mous concern because 8 million Ameri- 
cans are estimated to be affected by 
kidney disease and a very substantial 
number of those Americans—in the hun- 
dreds of thousands—are adversely af- 
fected because of the inadequacy of 
treatment and treatment facilities, 

This bill adds kidney disease to the 
expanded regional medical programs 
covered by the bill presented by the ad- 
ministration. I am the principal sponsor 
of the National Kidney Disease Act of 
1969, S. 2482, introduced on June 25, 
1969, with 39 other Senators joining me 
in sponsoring this particular addition. 

This in itself can be a major cause for 
the increased authorization which we 
have given. 

Page 18 and subsequent pages of the 
committee report make explicit the pre- 
vention and rehabilitation, including 
health care that are essential elements 
in what we are seeking to provide in 
this bill as well as diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the four diseases—kidney, heart, 
cancer, and stroke. 

Also, another innovation in respect 
to the bill is experimentation on how to 
deliver health care most economically. 

I spoke a while ago about the encour- 
agement of group practice units. The 
bill authorizes research and reporting 


into the various alternative plans for 
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some form of national health care cov- 
erage. 

I refer to page 22 of the committee re- 
port which indicate the financing 
mechanisms that could serve as the basis 
of alternative plans for national health 
coverage. Among them are my own plan, 
which is a payroll deduction as well as a 
general revenue plan. I notice that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son) is in the Chamber. The Senator 
from New Mexico first educated me on 
this whole level years ago. He and I col- 
laborated in what ultimately became the 
Medicare plan. 

There is a tax credit plan, such as out- 
lined in the bill by the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. FANNIN), and a private health 
insurance premiums plan which is gen- 
erally considered to be the AMA plan, 
but in this case was suggested by the 
Aetna Insurance Co. 

Mr. President, as we have added crit- 
ically important aspects to the bill, it is 
very natural that we included additional 
authorizations in order to cover them. 

I respectfully submit that the order 
of magnitude of these additional author- 
izations for the 3 years which results in 
contemporaneous reach of both the 
House and the Senate bill are not so 
great—under 10 percent—as to justify 
the Senate in reversing the concepts of 
the committee which did such a thor- 
ough job under the leadership of the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) 
in this matter. 

I repeat in closing that I respect enor- 
mously the Senator from Delaware. 
However, I respectfully submit that the 
order of magnitude and the reasons for 
the action amply justify the action taken 
by the Senate committee. 

I hope the Senate will sustain that 
action. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
point out in this connection that under 
the expired law, authorizations for heart 
disease, cancer, stroke, and related dis- 
eases were $200 million for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, Due to the effects of 
the war in Vietnam, the next year the 
authorizations were reduced down from 
$200 to $65 million. 

They then began to increase in 1970 
and went to $120 million. Now we would 
have this amount up to $150 million for 
the year ending June 30, 1971. We would 
have it go to $200 million in 1972, 

We had a $200 million authorization 
back in 1968. The gross expenditures in 
the war, reaching at one time as high as 
$3 billion a month, or $36 billion a year, 
reduced that amount. 

Under the committee bill, it will take 
us until 1972 to get back to the author- 
ization we had in 1968, in spite of the 
fact that we have added other diseases 
to the bill. 

Mr: HATFIELD, Mr, President, as a 
cosponsor of S. 3355, I want to com- 
mend my distinguished colleague from 
Texas for his leadership in this area. 

On July 8 of this year, I spoke on the 
fioor about one facet of the objectives of 
this bill, that is, kidney disease. I am 
sure that my colleagues here today 
would find sentiments in their State as 
strong as I found in Oregon in support 
of this program, 
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I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement of July 8 and the accompany- 
ing material be reprinted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Kirpney DISEASE—THE Lives THAT COULD 
BE SAvED 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, S. 3355, Heart 
Disease, Cancer, Stroke, and Kidney Disease 
Amendments of 1970, of which I am a co- 
sponsor, has been reported to the Senate 
floor. The bill will act as a general vehicle 
to extend and improve our existing health 
programs. One important addition has been 
made: the great need for funding of kidney 
disease treatment is recognized. 

Many times, the Senate has expressed its 
awareness of the need of additional medical 
treatment for the American people. As we 
all know, technology and medical research 
have now alleviated many of our past gen- 
eration’s most feared diseases. Yet when the 
discoveries are made, when theoretical rem- 
edies and treatments are actualized, we 
are often denied the benefits because the 
treatment programs are scarce and inade- 
quately funded. 

Kidney disease is a killer, yet it can be 
prevented and its effects deterred. On a na- 
tional basis, it is estimated that close to 
8,000 salvable lives are lost annually because 
of prohibitive costs and the inacessibility of 
treatment of kidney disease. 

The situation in Oregon is a microcosm 
of our United States. The Good Samaritan 
Hospital, which has the only Oregon facili- 
ties for home dialysis training, is able to 
treat annually only 12 of the 58 to 78 Oregon 
citizens who will reach end stage renal fail- 
ure each year. Mr. Don Fry, the director of 
development at Good Samaritan, has point- 
ed out that there are, in additon, two young 
vascular surgeons who are anxious to be 
trained for kidney transplants, were the 
funds available. 

The costs for home dialysis is high: $13,000 
to $15,000 for the first year and an average of 
$4,000 each successive year. State organiza- 
tions including the Oregon Medical Associa- 
tion and the Kidney Association of Oregon 
have diligently cooperated with local, county, 
and State boards, but funds remain inade- 
quate. 

The passage of this bill would save the lives 
of many now suffering from kidney diseases. 
The amount allotted is minimal, yet, this is 
action in the right direction. Remedies for 
kidney disease and many other major diseases 
are possible, research often on the brink of 
cure, the problem is basically one of financial 
support. I urge my colleagues to pass favor- 
ably on S. 3355. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter sent me by Mr. Chuck Foster, 
executive director of the Kidney Association 
of Oregon, Inc., describing case histories of 
Oregon patients, be printed in the RECORD. I 
call particular attention to the remarkable 
success of the program and the number of 
very young lives that were saved. Also, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter I received 
from Mr. Don Fry, along with the supportive 
letters and a description of Good Samaritan’s 
Home Hemodialysis Training for Oregon 
Renal Patients and application for a U.S. 
Public Health grant to assist the Oregon pro- 
grams, be printed in the RECORD. 

(There being no objection, the items were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: ) 

KIDNEY ASSOCIATION OF OREGON, INC., 
June 26, 1970. 
Hon. MARK HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: Mr. Don Fry, Di- 
rector of Development, Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital & Medical Center in Portland, outlined 
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to you in his letter of June 10 the cooperative 
program of the hospital and the Kidney As- 
sociation of Oregon to provide training and 
treatment for end-stage kidney failure pa- 
tients through hemodialysis. 

In order to make this information com- 
plete, Mr. Fry has asked me to provide you 
with material on an extremely important 
phase of our program, the rehabilitation of 
our patients. 

We have been highly successful, not only 
in saving the lives of kidney failure pa- 
tients, but we have also been successful in 
returning patients to their homes, their 
families and their jobs. Therefore, they are 
rehabilitated to lead relatively normal, pro- 
ductive lives, 

Here are just a few examples, showing how 
people who were faced with death have be- 
come almost normal persons: 

Kathleen Adams, 27, of Canby holds down 
a full-time job as a tab operator for Peer- 
less Trailer and Truck Service in Tualatin. 

Harold Belknap, 42, is a full-time custodial 
supervisor for the schools in Burns. 

Frank Clancy, 23 was re-trained by the 
Oregon Department of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation as a welder. He has been working as a 
full-time welder during the past year. 

Vincent Dulcich, 44, is Athletic Director at 
the Astoria High School. Because of his ill- 
ness, he signed a half-time contract with the 
school system in 1969. He is looking forward 
to working full time next year, He is mar- 
ried and the father of four children. 

Don Gee, 35, formerly a teacher in the 
Gresham school system, was retrained as 
a computer operator for the Multnomah 
County LE.D. and works full-time. He is 
the father of three children. 

Mrs. Kathryn McDonald, 46, of Portland 
is the mother of four sons. She performs all 
of her own housework, except for heavy 
chores like floor scrubbing. She cooks meals 
for her family of five. 

Susan Morrow, 44, works full-time in the 
records department at the University of 
Oregon Medical School. Single, her brother 
helps her perform her dialysis “runs”. 

Ted M. Peterson, 53, has just returned 
to his home in Eugene following his 10 week 
training period at Good Samaritan Hospital. 
He is now working full-time as Manager of 
Sales and Service at Ultra-Tone Drapery 
Cleaners of Eugene. 

Mrs. Barbara J. Pinkerton, 56, is a full- 
time social worker for the State of Oregon 
Public Welfare Division. 

Frank Tamney, 51, is the owner and op- 
erator of a 40 acre orchard in Ashland. 

Betty Jo Brown, 21, of Portland has, until 
recently, been working full-time at Tek- 
tronix. She has applied for a kidney trans- 
plant and on the advice of her physician 
has stopped work temporarily. 

Nine women Kidney Association patients 
have been rehabilitated to take care of their 
homes and their families. They are: Mrs. 
Twila Bradshaw, Medford; Mrs. Marie Day, 
Klamath Falls; Mrs, Eleanor Gipe, Canby; 
Mrs. Delina Schonneker, Milwaukee; Mrs. 
R. C. Shoemaker, Albany; Mrs. Helen Strouse 
Troutdale; Mrs, Ruth Waggoner, Lake Os- 
wego, Mrs. Ann Van Winkle, West Linn and 
Mrs. Clara Stratton, The Dalles, 

Mrs. Gladys J. Fisher, 68, has just com- 
pleted her training period at Good Samari- 
tan Hospital, and will be discharged today 
to return to her home in Lake Oswego with 
her artificial kidney machine. She is al- 
ready searching for employment. 

Only one of our 22 kidney failure patients, 
James Joy of Reedsport, is unable to be em- 
Ployed. He has had a series of medical prob- 
lems, some of them unrelated to kidney 
failure. 

The above case histories of patients of 
the Kidney Association of Oregon illustrate 
dramatically not only the success of the 
training center and emergency facilities of 
Good Samaritan Hospital, but of our ability 
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to rehabilitate our patients in their home 
environment. 

We will appreciate your assistance in se- 
curing funds for Good Samaritan Hospital 
so that they may continue and expand their 
extremely worthwhile work. 


Sincerely yours, 
CHUCK FOSTER, 
Ezecutive Director. 


GooD SAMARITAN HOSPITAL & 
MEDICAL CENTER, 

June 10, 1970. 

Hon. MARK HATFIELD, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR HATFIELD: Hemodialysis for 
end failure renal patients was first performed 
in Oregon at Good Samaritan Hospital and 
Medical Center in 1962, in a program sup- 
ported entirely by this hospital. 

Aside from the program at the U.S. Veter- 
ans Hospital, we are still the only dialysis 
training center in the State. The University 
of Oregon Medical School does have a limited 
dialysis program as back up for kidney trans- 
plant work done there on a rather limited 
scale, 

The program is very expensive—so expen- 
sive that no hospital can carry the cost with- 
out some outside assistance. 

We have attempted to operate as a training 
center only—a center where a patient could 
be trained and then returned to the care of 
his own physician and hospital for further 
care. However, when a patient's life is de- 
pendent on dialysis and he knows the train- 
ing center has the facilities and the knowl- 
edge to care for his affliction, that patient is 
going to return to that center in despera- 
tion whenever he is in trouble. Hence, it 
seemingly is impossible for a center to ever 
be relased from the care of a patient it has 
trained—and the cost continues. 

About three years ago we assisted in the 
organization of the Kidney Association of 
Oregon, a non profit organization, which has 
been very successful in securing private gifts 
and state funds to assist In carrying on the 
program. Presently, all of our hemodialysis 
patients enter training through the KAO 
program. 

The 1967 Legislature appropriated $200,000 
on an emergency basis for the care of Oregon 
Kidney patients and KOA directed the ex- 
penditure of this fund, using a portion for 
the cost of the training. Last year The Ore- 
gon Department of Rehabilitation appropri- 
ated $218,000 for kidney patients. 

We have attempted on numerous occasions 
to secure support for the program through 
HEW of the U.S. Public Health Service. Our 
latest effort toward this end was an applica- 
tion filed in April of 1968 which was approved 
and lay dormant until June of 1969 when it 
was rejected for want of available funds. 
This application was filed under the provi- 
sions of Section 314(e) (1) of P.L. 89-749. 

The Oregon Rehabilitation funds come in- 
directly from federal sources, but aside from 
that not one penny of federal money has 
ever been spent in the care of Oregon kidney 
patients, other than those eligible for bene- 
fits of the Veterans Administration Hospital. 

Applying the statistics of the Burton and 
Gottschalk reports (made two years ago to 
the Secretary of HEW) to Oregon's popula- 
tion, we find that between 58 and 78 Oregon 
people will reach end stage renal failure a 
year. 

The Medical Screening Committee of KAO, 
which passes on all patients accepted for 
home dialysis training, handles an average of 
three applications per month. Some are elim- 
inated for medical reasons, but available 
funds will allow the acceptance of but one 
new patient a month. 

Statistics of all the patients trained for 
home dialysis at Good Samaritan are not 
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readily available, but KAO has accurate rec- 
ords of the patients trained since the incep- 
tion of their organization. Their records 
show: 23 patients on home dialysis, 2 now 
in dialysis training, 2 deceased, 3 have had 
kidney transplants (two of these surviving). 

When a patient is accepted for the pro- 
gram, he enters the hospital for cannula sur- 
gery and then goes to the Kidney Laboratory 
on an outpatient basis for training for a 
period of from six to eight weeks. 

The costs during the first year range from 
$13,000 to $15,000. This includes the cost of 
hospitalization, surgery, training, a home 
model artificial kidney machine, drugs, sup- 
plies and medical and surgical services. 

During the second and all successive years 
the cost averages $4000 a year. This would 
cover additional cannula surgery as required, 
drugs, supplies and physician services, 

Unless the patient can undergo a kidney 
transplant, this cost will continue as long 
as he lives. 

Our Kidney Laboratory now has two nurses 
(subject to call 24 hours a day), an artificial 
kidney technician, a medical director, an as- 
sociate medical director and a secretary. 

The Kidney Association of Oregon reim- 
burses us for the payroll costs and we absorb 
some $20,000 a year plus for rent, utilities, 
housekeeping, accounting, administration, 
ete. 


Nearly all of the patients have come from 
Multnomah and contiguous counties, 

Statistics would cause us to believe there 
are people from other parts of the State who 
suffer end renal failure. Probably if a kidney 
program were added to the Regional Medical 
Program as S. 3355 would provide, many of 


these people might be given the benefit of a 


hemodialysis program. 

KAO during the last six months has been 
actively projecting a fund raising program, 
which has produced some $80,000 for use in 
the care of these unfortunate people. 

Some of the patients have insurance and 
some have resources of their own, but it is 
seldom a patient has resources sufficient to 
sustain them on the program without assist- 
ance. 

I trust this information will emphasize 
the needs for some federal assistance for a 
hemodialysis program. 

So you will have at hand more detailed 
information on the training and treatment 
program, I am enclosing the narrative por- 
tion of our last application for assistance 
from HEW. I am also sending along copies of 
supporting letters from the medical associa- 
tions and the State Health Officer. 

I am asking Mr. Charles N. Foster, director 
of KAO to give you information on the re- 
habilitation of these patients, who faced cer- 
tain death before they entered the hemo- 
dialysis program. 

If I can be of further assistance, please 
let me know, 

Cordially, 
Don Fry, 
Director of Development. 

PS—We have two young vascular sur- 
geons who are eager to train themselves for 
kidney transplant work, but we have not 
been able to find funding for such animal 
laboratory studies and training. 


OREGON MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., March 28, 1968. 

Davm Brann, M.D., 

Chronic Disease Consultant, U.S. Public 
Health Service, DHEW, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Dear Dr. BRAND: We are advised Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital and Medical Center of Port- 
land is submitting an application, through 
your office, for federal support of their renal- 
disease dialysis program., 

This Association has followed with consid- 
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erable pride the work at Good Samaritan 
Hospital in pioneering the development of a 
renal dialysis program, the building of a 
home dialysis unit and generally assuming 
the obligations, including financial, during 
the early months and years of this project. 
Dr. Otto C. Page of its Medical Staff origin- 
ally stimulated the interest and carried the 
responsibility. 

Later this activity was carried on by Dr. 
Richard F. Drake and now since Dr. Drake 
has been called into military service, Dr. 
Charles Martinson is the physician in charge. 
The program at Good Samaritan continues to 
be under the direction of highly motivated 
and competent physicians. 

It is strongly recommended that the ap- 
plication of Good Samaritan Hospital for fed- 
eral support of this dialysis program be 
approved. 

Very truly, 
GLENN M. Gordon, M.D., 
President. 


Goop SAMARITAN HOSPITAL & 
MEDICAL CENTER, 
Portland, Oreg., February 23, 1968. 

Davin BRAND, M.D., 

Consultant Chronic Disease, U.S. Public 
Health, DHEW, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Doctor BRAND: The medical staff of 
Good Samaritan Hospital & Medical Center is 
fully cognizant of the work in hemodialysis 
being carried on in the dialysis training cen- 
ter at this hospital. 

This program has the support and endorse- 
ment of the medical staff. We would further 
recommend this program for support of the 
federal government in accord with the ap- 
plication being filed by the hospital with 
Charles Martinson, M.D., as the project 
director, 

Cordially, 
JOHN O. BRANDFORD, M.D., 
Chief of the Medical Staf. 
OREGON STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
Portland, Oreg., November 10, 1967. 

Dav Brann, M.D., 

Medical Consultant, National Center jor 
Chronic Disease Control, U.S. Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Federal Office 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Dr. BRAND: Mr. Fry has recently made 
available to me a copy of their application 
for a project grant for home hemodialysis 
training for Oregon renal patients request- 
ing a letter of endorsement to you. 

Their hospital has, I believe, pioneered in 
the area of home renal dialysis and in the 
revision, modification and simplification of 
the equipment involved. The project, as de- 
scribed, appears to have an excellent potential 
for some valuable training for both practic- 
ing physicians and the house staff at Good 
Samaritan Hospital. It should also signifi- 
cantly increase the number of patients for 
whom this life-prolonging procedure would 
be made available and, at the same time, 
reduce the cost and allow it to be performed 
in their own homes. I would hope that, in 
the future, training in this activity would 
also be made available to students and 
faculty at the Medical School in Portland, 
and I feel confident that the officials at 
Good Samaritan Hospital would be sym- 
pathetic toward this. 

I see this proposed project as an excellent 
expansion of activities that they have pro- 
moted assiduously and would not hesitate 
to strongly endorse their application. 

Sincerely, 
EpWaArpD Press, M.D., 
State Health Officer. 

PS.—I thought you might be interested 
in the attached copy of a newspaper clipping 
on “Kidney Rent Inaugurated” (in Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 
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OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Salem, Oreg., October 25, 1967. 
Dr. Davi BRAND, 
Chief, Chronie Disease Section, U.S, Public 
Health Service, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear DR. BRAND: The care of Oregon people 
suffering from chronic renal disease, requir- 
ing dialysis, is a matter of grave concern to 
The recent session of our Legislature made 
an emergency appropriation to aid in the care 
of these people. We are well aware, however, 
that this fund is not sufficient. 

The State money for treatment of chronic 
kidney disease is being administered by the 
Kidney Association of Oregon, which is co- 
operating in the training and treatment pro- 
gram being carried on at Good Samaritan 
Hospital & Medical Center in Portland. 

The Good Samaritan Hospital program is 
the only training and treatment program in 
Oregon. The physicians and nurses at Good 
Samaritan have sustained the life of a num- 
ber of our Oregon people confronted with 
end-renal failure. 

We have confidence in this program; and 
I would commend it to you as you review the 
application, which I understand is being 
made, for U.S. Public Health funds for sup- 
port of the renal dialysis work at Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital & Medical Center. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN MCOALL, 
Governor. 
KIDNEY ASSOCIATION OF OREGON, INC., 
Portland, Oreg., October 23, 1967. 
U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, DHEW, 
Region IX, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: The Kidney Association of 
Oregon, the only civic group in this state 
organized to give financial assistance to peo- 
ple with end-failure kidney disease, is co- 
operating in the hemodialysis training pro- 
gram at Good Samaritan Hospital & Medi- 
cal Center in Portland. 

Our organization was selected by the re- 
cent session of the Oregon Legislature to ad- 
minister state funds appropriated to assist 
the kidney dialysis program in Oregon. 
These funds and money supplied from volun- 
teer community efforts are available for sup- 
port of renal patients and are being used to 
assist patients in the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital program. 

Our organization is to sponsor public ap- 
peals for funds in various parts of the state 
for support of the dialysis program. 

We are familiar with the application being 
made by Good Samaritan Hospital & Medical 
Center for funds under the provisions of P.L. 
89-749 and are committed to provide the ma- 
jor portion of the “applicant’s share” of the 
costs of this program. 

We believe this dialysis training and treat- 
ment program is essential and it has our full 
endorsement, However, without federal sup- 
port as requested by this grant, we can see 
no way at the present time of carrying out 
this program, so urgently needed in Oregon. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES N, Foster, 
Ezecutive Director. 
Home HEMODIALYSIS TRAINING FoR OREGON 
RENAL PATIENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


This project, submitted under the provi- 
sions of Section 314(e)(1) of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended by Public 
Law 89-749, requests a U.S. Public Health 
grant to assist Good Samaritan Hospital & 
Medical Center in Portland, Oregon and the 
Oregon Kidney Association to provide hemo- 
dialysis treatment and training for residents 
of this area with chronic renal disease. 

Over a period of five years Good Samari- 
tan Hospital & Medical Center has, without 
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government funds, developed a well recog- 
nized hemodialysis program. A substantial 
portion of the cost has been carried by the 
Hospital, some community funds, a limited 
amount of State funds and the resources of 
patients have contributed. 

Recently the Oregon Kidney Association 
was formed to secure financial assistance for 
persons suffering chronic kidney affliction. 

Patients determined to be physically and 
Psychologically suitable for hemodialysis 
would be trained at the Good Samaritan 
Center and then released for home dialysis 
and returned to the care of their own phy- 
sician. 

This proposal asks U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice to share the cost of training and sup- 
plies for endstage renal patients, accepted 
in the program, during the first year of 
dialysis. The Kidney Association of Oregon 
will assume the responsibility for the pa- 
tients after the first year, although every 
effort will be made to utilize the resources 
the patients and their families may be able 
to provide. 

The Oregon Kidney Association is now 
administering $150,000 of State funds appro- 
priated for patient care during the bien- 
nium. Community funds have been raised 
and the Association contemplates additional 
fund raising appeals. 

The project anticipates the admission of 
one new patient a month, with a total of 
12 to be trained each year. 

Attached is a copy of Good Samaritan 
Hospital’s indirect cost agreement with the 
U.S. Public Health Service. The agreement 
approves an indirect cost rate of 23.58%. 
This rate does include fringe benefits, which 
amount to 13 percent of the payroll and 
which are included in the budget for this 
project. 

1, PROJECT OBJECTIVES 


This project proposes to continue and per- 
fect an existing home hemodialysis training 
program. Medically suitable patients selected 
by a medical screening committee will be 
admitted to the program at the rate of one 
per month. Each patient will be supplied 
with hemodialysis equipment and accessory 
supplies sufficient for 12 months of home 
treatment. The patient will be trained for 
an eight-week period and then returned to 
his home. 

The project further proposes to facilitate 
the integration of the techniques of chronic 
hemodialysis and mt of chronic 
uremia into the various health services with- 
in the state of Oregon. Each patient will be 
returned to his home town to be managed 
medically by his local physician; when hos- 
pitalization is necessary every effort will be 
made to have the patient admitted to the 
local hospital used by the local physician. 

2. PROJECT EVALUATION 

The results of this project will be easily 
evaluated by reviewing several routine rec- 
ords of patient progress. Composite records 
with a narrative summary will be submitted 
semi-annually to interested agencies. 

Patients will maintain daily log books 
which will note general condition and equip- 
ment problems or failures. Medical data such 
as weight, diet, blood pressures, need for 
blood transfusions, and blood chemistries 
will be recorded. These records will be kept 
in duplicate and one copy will be sent to the 
training center at monthly intervals. 

Patients will be required to visit their lo- 
cal physician once monthly, and take with 
them their copy of the daily log book. The 
medical director will communicate once 
monthly with the local physician regarding 
patient progress, data in the log book, and 
recent knowledge which may apply to the 
patient. Records of these communications 
will become part of the training center’s 
records, 
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The patient will be required to revisit the 
training center once every three months, At 
this time a review of medical and equipment 
problems will be possible. Any necessary re- 
vision of techniques can be accomplished 
during this one-day period. 

The project has a built-in continuation 
evaluation process, resulting from the use 
of consultants from leading kidney centers 
on the West Coast. One of these consultants 
comes from the University of Washington 
Kidney Center in Seattle, and the other from 
the San Francisco center, and each will make 
bi-monthly visits to the Good Samaritan 
Center to appraise the work being done. In 
their capacity as consultants, they will be in 
& position to not only evaluate the program, 
but to make suggestions for improvements 
for better patient care and to recommend 
the use of new drugs, chemicals and equip- 
ment, which may be developed. 

These same factors will be observed by the 
project director in travel to other nearby 
centers and to the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Artificial Internal Or- 
gans. 

Further evaluation of the program will 
come from its acceptance by physicians of 
the state and by participation of other hos- 
pitals in the care of rental patients trained 
in the program. 

3. PROJECT NEED AND BACKGROUND 

Statistics from the Burton and Gottschalk 
reports indicate that Oregon’s population will 
produce fifty-eight to seventy-eight patients 
yearly coming to end-stage renal function. 
Recent experience of the Medical Screening 
Committee reveals that there are monthly 
two or three patients considered for home 
hemodialysis, 

The state of Oregon has only three hos- 
pitals currently able to offer long-term treat- 
ment of the patient with terminal irrever- 
sible uremia. In the Veterans Administration 
Hospital in Portland there is a center dialy- 
sis unit and a recently initiated transplant 
program. The University of Oregon Medical 
School has completed ten kidney transplants 
as of March 1, 1968; this unit has its own 
dialysis backup program. 

The dialysis training center at Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital & Medical Center is the 
only other hospital offering chronic dialysis, 
and is the only hospital offering training in 
home hemodialysis. 

Hemodialysis in Portland, Oregon was first 
performed at Good Samaritan Hospital & 
Medical Center in 1962, This initial program 
was supported in total by the hospital, The 
formation of the Columbia Regional Artificial 
Kidney Center offered hope that funds from 
public donation could augment this initial 
program which was center-oriented. 

The former medical director of the train- 
ing center, Dr. Richard Drake, collaborated 
with Mr. Charles Willock to develop a pro- 
portioning dialysate delivery system which 
made possible in 1965 the first home hemodi- 
alysis in Oregon. The Drake-Willock system 
is currently used around the world for center 
and home hemodialysis. 

In 1967 the Oregon State Legislature ap- 
propriated $150,000 to be used “exclusively 
for the benefit of Oregon residents requiring 
dialysis treatment.” This money was allo- 
cated to the Kidney Association of Oregon, 
Inc., a newly formed organization which re- 
Placed the less effective Columbia Regional 
Artificial Kidney Center. 

Since July, 1967 the Kidney Association 
has solicited public funds to augment the 
funds apportioned by the State Legislature, 
and has been successful in doing so. The 
goal of this organization has been to accept 
one patient monthly for home hemodialysis 
training and on-going treatment. 

The goal of the Kidney Association is to 
provide training and treatment for all Ore- 
gon patients accepted for dialysis. Although 
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the community has responded generously, 
this program is not possible without substan- 
tial government assistance. 

Selection of patients for this program is 
the purpose of a medical screening commit- 
tee sponsored by the Multnomah County 
Medical Society and the Oregon Medical As- 
sociation. Accepted patients are referred to 
the Good Samaritan Hospital & Medical Cen- 
ter for initial treatment and subsequent 
training. 

As of March 1, 1968 nine patients trained 
at Good Samaritan Hospital are in their 
homes utilizing home hemodialysis. Two 
other patients are in training now. The Kid- 
ney Association of Oregon has sponsored 
eight of these patients, and the Seattle 
Artificial Kidney Center supports another. 
The remaining two patients are privately 
supported. All patients were approved by the 
medical screening committee. All patients 
are managed by their private physicians, 
with consultations available from training 
center personnel, The resident staff at the 
University of Oregon Medical School is func- 
tioning as the “local physician” for one pa- 
tient. 

Local hospitals have cooperated in the con- 
tinuing care of these patients. The Good 
Samaritan Hospital training center has sent 
its personnel to several hospitals in this city 
and elsewhere to train local nurses, tech- 
nicians, and physicians in the use of hemodi- 
alysis equipment used by the patients. 

Training of local physicians in home 
hemodialysis and in the management of the 
patient with chronic uremia has been the 
function of the medical director. This has 
been effected by the aid of the training cen- 
ter for on-site familiarization with equip- 
ment, scheduled lectures, and by the dis- 
tribution of the Physicians’ Manual for 
Treatment of Chronic Uremia (University 
of Washington). Funds to purchase the lat- 
ter have come from a small grant by the 
Collins Foundation of Portland, Oregon. 


This existing program was initiated by Dr. 
Richard Drake while he was chief medical 


resident at Good Samaritan in 1962. Dr. 
Drake continued to improve the program 
after he entered private practice. He is the 
individual primarily responsible for the pres- 
ent training center, Dr. Drake was inducted 
into military service in January, 1968. 

Dr. Otto Page, as Chief of Medicine, Good 
Samaritan Hospital, was instrumental in di- 
recting Dr. Drake to this project, and Dr. 
Page has acted as senior advisor to the pro- 
gram since its beginning. 

4. METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


All patients admitted to this program must 
have approval by the medical screening com- 
mittee. Patient acceptance is determined by 
medical and psychological factors only. 

Most patients are presented to the com- 
mittee before the need for dialysis exists. 
Dialysis is initiated when the creatinine- 
clearance falls below 5 ml per minute, or 
when the patient develops complications 
such as uremic pericarditis, peripheral 
neuropathy, or metabolic bone disease. 

When dialysis becomes necessary, the 
patient is admitted to Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital. An external arterio-venous shunt of 
polyvinyl and teflon tubing is inserted by a 
surgeon skilled in the use of this material. 
‘We prefer the lower arm site for the can- 
nula because of the fewer days of hospitaliza- 
tion required during cannula healing. 

Approximately one week is spent in the 
hospital by the patient. When his uremic 
state is stabilized after three dialyses over 
a seven-day period he is discharged to the 
training unit as an out-patient. 

Out-patient training requires from six to 
eight weeks. The patient is dialyzed Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday; he spends Tuesday 
and Thursday in the unit’s kidney labora- 
tory receiving practical and theoretical in- 
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struction regarding dialysis and the uremic 
state. 

Family members are admitted to the unit 
for short visits only during the first four 
weeks of training. These individuals are re- 
quired to be present during the last two to 
four weeks of training; the patient will by 
this time be able to instruct his relatives 
in proper dialysis techniques. Staff mem- 
bers will supervise the entire procedure but 
will gradually withdraw from active partici- 
pation as the patient and his assistant be- 
come proficient in self-care. 

By the time the patient is ready to return 
to his home for hemodialysis his equipment 
will be installed by the technician. Prior 
analysis of water pressure and water calcium 
content will have been accomplished, and ap- 
propriate measures taken if indicated. 

A nurse will be available in the home for 
the first dialysis only. The family physician 
is encouraged to visit the home sometime 
during the first dialysis. 


A. Patient selection 


Patient selection is performed by the medi- 
cal screening committee which meets month- 
ly in the office of the Multnomah County 
Medical Society. Details on committee mem- 
bers are included as an addendum. Efforts 
are being made to include members from 
more distant cities in Oregon. 

Patient presentation to the committee is 
required to be made by letter or in person 
to the patient’s private physician; this physi- 
cian must agree to assume the management 
of medical problems after patient training 
has been completed. Satisfactory evidence of 
current medical status must be accompanied 
by sufficient historical and laboratory data 
necessary to determine the patient’s need for 
dialysis. Renal biopsy information is re- 
quested but not mandatory. Coexistent dis- 
ease is carefully searched out and appropri- 
ate consultants requested if indicated. 

A social and psychiatric evaluation of the 
patient and his family is performed if there 
appears to be no medical contraindication to 
dialysis. Social screening is performed at 
present by a professional social worker in 
private practice in Portland. Psychiatric eval- 
uation is performed by or under the super- 
vision of the Department of Psychiatry at 
the University of Oregon Medical School. 

No patient is selected until his condition 
indicates an immediate need for dialysis. The 
screening committee has several cases tabled 
for monthly reviews. (Many patients 
screened have benefited from helpful sugges- 
tions to family physicians regarding cur- 
rent concepts of conservative medical man- 
agement of chronic uremia.) 

An acceptable patient must be one who 
is a stable, emotionally mature citizen of 
Oregon residing in the state for at least six 
months. The candidate’s age must be 15 to 
50 physiologically. He must not be afflicted 
by other chronic disease unrelated to renal 
disease. Specifically, the candidate must not 
suffer from diabetes mellitus, cerebral 
aneurysm, or permanent neurologic deficit 
which would preclude rehabilitation as a 
useful family member. He cannot live alone. 


B. Patient training 


While hospitalized for cannula insertion 
and initial dialysis the patient will be in- 
troduced to general principles of dialysis; 
particular attention will be given to can- 
nula care and diet. After discharge the pa- 
tient will enter six to eight weeks of training. 
The training manual is added as an adden- 
dum. 

Training curriculum 

Week 1: Correct hand washing and its im- 
portance; basic principles of aseptic tech- 
niques; the cannulas—their structure, func- 
tion, care, problems; measurement of the 
blood pressure; the artificial kidney—struc- 
ture and function; collection of blood sam- 
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ples from the cannulas; weights and meas- 
ures used in dialysis; syringes and needles— 
size, how to use; basic information about 
the dialysate delivery system; diet instruc- 
tion, 

Week 2: The dialyzer—cleaning, building, 
sterilizing and rinsing it for a run; initiat- 
ing and discontinuing dialysis; administra- 
tion of blood, normal saline, and medica- 
tions during dialysis; problems which may 
occur during dialysis—hypotension, chills 
and fever, ruptured membranes, clotting; 
measurement of hyparinization—Lee & 
White clotting times; dialysate delivery sys- 
tem—safety devices, alarm and warning 
lights—what to look for and what to do when 
they indicate trouble; diet instruction. 

Week 3: Preparation of the dialyzer and 
dialysate delivery system for dialysis: ini- 
tiating and discontinuing dialysis; testing 
the chloride content of the dialysate; dialy- 
sate delivery system—mechanical problems; 
drawing blood cultures; declotting the can- 
nulas; diet instruction. 

Week 4: Preparation of the dialyzer and 
dialysate delivery systems for dialysis; initiat- 
ing and discontinuing dialysis; monitoring 
the run—clotting times, administering blood, 
saline, etc., chloride tests; sterilization of 
supplies at home; record keeping—important 
items to note—accuracy. 

After the first four weeks of intensive 
training, the patient and his family mem- 
ber will be prepared to begin taking more 
responsibility for the runs, cleaning up the 
equipment, keeping their records, etc, The 
staff of the unit will permit them to be as 
much on their own as possible, so that they 
will become accustomed to performing all 
ao required before discharge from train- 

g. 


C. Laboratory use during dialysis 


The addendum contains a schedule of 
laboratóry tests desirable during training 
and after. During the training period all 
laboratory tests will be done in the central 
laboratory of Good Samaritan Hospital & 
Medical Center. 

Frequent notation of blood chemistries is 
necessary during early dialysis; less fre- 
quent determination suffice after the in- 
dividual patient's pattern is established. 

The Multichemistry is a 12-channel auto- 
analyzer technique used for monthly surveys 
of slowly-changing chemical values. This 
battery of determinations includes: Blood 
Urea Nitrogen, Calcium, Inorganic Phospho- 
rus, Alkaline phosphatase, total protein, al- 
bumin, uric acid, cholesterol, bilirubin, 
SGOT, SLDH, and Glucose. This monthly 
analysis will aid in the diagnosis of anicteric 
hepatitis and metabolic bone disease. 

Transfusions of packed red cells will be 
given only when the hematocrit is below 18 
to 20%. Post-dialysis BUN values of 40 or 
less are desirable. Pre-dialysis potassium 
levels should be 6 meq per liter or less, Pre- 
dialysis creatinine levels should be less than 
12 to 14 milligrams per 100 ce blood, 

Serum iron determinations will discover 
those individuals having excessive blood re~ 
quirements secondary to ion deficiency. 

Electrocardiograms and chest X-rays are 
done routinely. Hand X-rays are done to aid 
in the detection of bone disease. Urine cul- 
ture and colony counts are performed rou- 
tinely every two months because of the sus- 
ceptibility these patients have to urinary 
tract infections. 

D. Training of the patient's family physician 


Each physician is given a copy of the Physi- 
cians Manual for Treatment of Chronic 
Uremni (University of Washington School of 
Medicine). Experience has shown that any 
physician who has a background of general 
medicine (internal medicine) and who is ca- 
pable of caring for the patient with a chronic 
illness can successfully manage the patient 
on chronic hemodialysis. 
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The physician is not expected to have a 
thorough understanding of the dialysate 
delivery system. He must haye an under- 
standing of various physiologic changes 
which occur during dialysis. He will be re- 
quired to make decisions regarding cannula 
function, blood requirements, fluid and salt 
restrictions, hypertension and hypotension, 
and febrile reactions. An awareness of signs 
and symptoms of defects in iron and calclum 
metabolism, peripheral neuropathy, and 
pericarditis is required. 

Physicians of patients living more than 50 
miles from the unit can obtain sufficient 
training in one or two visits to the training 
unit, Continued consultations with the med- 
ical director will reinforce information con- 
tained in the training manuals. 

Because patients living in the greater Port- 
land area have shown a tendency to consult 
the training unit rather than their family 
doctor a different approach is to be used, 
These physicians will make daily rounds on 
their patients during the last two to four 
weeks of training. THe physician will thus 
make decisions regarding dialysis while the 
patients is still under the care of the medical 
director. It is hoped that this will give the 
patient more confidence in his family physi- 
cian and will eliminate direct consultation 
between patient and training unit except for 
quarterly reviews. 

E. Home preparation of dialysis 

Prior to completion of patient training the 
technicians visits the patient’s home for su- 
pervision of plumbing facilities in the “di- 
alyzer room.” The equipment is installed by 
the technician and is retested prior to use. 
If local water pressure is less than 40 pounds 
per square inch, a supplemental pump is 
installed. If the home water supply contains 
more than 0.6 milliequivalents per liter of 
calcium a sodium-exchange water softener 
must be installed. 


F. Dialysis equipment used 
Basis equipment used includes the Drake- 


Willock proportioning dialysate delivery sys- 
tem and the Kiil flat-board dialyzer. A copy 
of the Drake-Willock owner’s manual is en- 
closed in the addendum. 

G. Patient follow-up 

The patient will keep a daily log of certain 
observations; a copy of the daily log sheet is 
contained in the addendum, These sheets will 
be kept in a hard-bound book which the 
patient will take to the doctor's office each 
visit. In addition, once monthly a copy will 
be sent to the training center. 

The patient will make routine monthly 
visits to his physician. Once every three 
months he will visit the training center for 
review of medical status and dialysis tech- 
niques. 

The technician will make home inspections 
at least once every three months, and month- 
ly when possible or when necessary. In addi- 
tion to inspection of dialysis equipment he 
will review with the patient any problems in 
procuring dialysis supplies and will make 
suggestions accordingly. 

H. Hospital admissions following the training 
period 


Cannula care and recannulation should be 
performed by a surgeon who has experience 
with problems peculiar to external shunts. 
Thus, until experience is obtained elsewhere 
in Oregon, it is anticipated that patients will 
return to Good Samaritan Hospital for 
cannula surgery. The Hemodialysis personnel 
will be able to offer dialysis during this 
period. 

When interested surgeons so indicate, 
every effort will be made to encourage their 
participation in recannulation or in primary 
cannula insertion. 

Hospitalization for other problems should 
be in the patient’s home town, under the 
care of the family physician. Personnel from 
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the training center will assume initial dialy- 
sis responsibility and will train people in 
local hospitals to supervise dialysis. Each pa- 
tient will have at least one expert who should 
be utilized whenever possible; this is a rela- 
tive, usually spouse, who assists in dialysis 
in the home. 


5. PARTICIPATION OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Support for this program has come from 
many sources within the state; both lay and 
professional groups have cooperated thus far 
and have indicated future continued efforts 
to improve treatment of persons with 
chronic irreversible renal failure. 

The Multnomah County Medical Society 
and the Oregon Medical Association have 
both officially endorsed the project. (See 
letters attached) These professional groups 
have made possible the medical screening 
committee for the selection of patients for 
hemodialysis treatment, as described else- 
where in this narrative. 

The Oregon State Board of Health has en- 
dorsed the program, as indicated by the at- 
tached letter from Dr. Edward Press, state 
health officer. Dr. William Wright, director of 
the chronic disease section of the State 
Board of Health has actively worked in sup- 
port of both the project and the preparation 
of this application. 

The approval of the official Oregon state 
government is indicated by the attached 
letter of endorsement from the Honorable 
Tom McCall, governor of the State of Oregon. 

The Oregon State Legislature 
an immediate need for dialysis treatment for 
Oregon’ residents with end-stage renal dis- 
ease by appropriating $150,000 for this work 
during the biennium, July 1967—July 1969. 
This fund is being administered by the Kid- 
ney Association of Oregon through the Good 
Samaritan training program. The continuing 
interest of the State of Oregon in providing 
dialysis for Oregon kidney patients is indi- 
cated by the attached letter from State Sen- 
ator Ted Hallock. 

The University of Oregon Medical School 
has Officially, by letter of endorsement, and 
unofficially, by cooperative patient care, been 
involyed with this training program. Two 
members of the screening committee are on 
the full-time faculty of the Medical School. 

The Kidney Association of Oregon, an 
organization of civic minded business and 
professional. men, has as its purpose the 
raising of funds to provide dialysis equip- 
ment and hemodialysis treatment for suit- 
able Oregon residents suffering from terminal 
renal disease. This organization is committed 
to the support of the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital & Medical Center home hemodialysis 
training center as indicated in their letter 
attached as Addendum No. 13. 

During April the Kidney Association of 
Oregon organized a subchapter in Eugene, 
for fund, raising purposes; it is anticipated 
other chapters will be organized throughout 
the state. 

All but.one of the major Portland hospitals 
have cooperated in the continuing care of 
renal, patients trained in this program. Sev- 
eral hospitals in other parts of the state 
have also accepted patients trained at the 
Center. There is no contractual arrangements 
with these hospitals; they have accepted pa- 
tients in response to the patient’s own physi- 
cians after the conclusion of the training 
period. However, personne] from the Good 
Samaritan Center have gone to some of these 
hospitals to teach the paramedical staff the 
techniques of dialysis. 

Evidence of progress in technique and 
general acceptance of the dialysis patient on 
the wards of the hospitals is encouraging. 
There is no reason to believe the other hos- 
pitals in Portland and in other cities of the 
state will not become involved in the treat- 
ment of dialysis patients when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 

Private physicians from. varied. specialties 
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and general practice have individually en- 
dorsed this program by offering continuing 
care for their patients after training. 


6. PROJECT CONTINUATION 


It is anticipated there will be a continuing 
need for a hemodialysis program, Progress in 
renal transplantation is encouraging, but 
does not offer the ideal treatment for all 
patients. Dialysis techniques and skills ac- 
quired in local hospitals during the duration 
of this project will, no doubt, be important 
to future transplant programs and to main- 
tenance of patients prior to transplant or 
not suitable for transplant. 

The Kidney Association of Oregon is or- 
ganized on a permanent basis to supply funds 
to assist patients in hemodialysis training 
and on-going care. The board of trustees of 
the Kidney Association of Oregon has voiced 
recognition of future transplant activities 
as & natural evolution of the present singular 
function performed at this time. 

An organ transplant program, to be con- 
ducted at Good Samaritan Hospital & Medi- 
cal Center, has been authorized by the Board 
of Trustees of the Hospital. When the sur- 
geons involved enter this phase of the pro- 
gram, the dialysis work of the Center will 
offer support. 

The Kidney Association of Oregon is pres- 
ently organizing chapters in various cities 
of the state for the purpose of enlarging 
its scope of financial support. 

Several of the renal patients, accepted in 
the present program, haye come from cities 
in other parts of the State. On each of these 
occasions, a local chapter has been orga- 
nized in the community for the purpose of 
providing funds to be administered by the 
Kidney Association of Oregon. 

The organizational program includes alert- 
ing newspapers, radio and television stations, 
and directing a full scale publicity program 
in a fund raising effort. 

This type of program is to be continued 
in addition to the organization of local chap- 
ters in other communities. 

The interest of the official State govern- 
ment in the welfare of end failure renal 
patients is continuing, as evidenced by the 
attached letter from State Senator Ted Hal- 
lock. Senator Hallock was a co-sponsor of the 
bill which appropriated state funds for renal 
patients during the last legislative session. 

During the period of the grant, both the 
Oregon Kidney Association and Good Samar- 
itan Hospital & Medical Center will continue 
to explore all possible sources of new revenue 
to support a continuation of this program. 

Potential sources of support include: the 
Comprehensive Health Program, the Re- 
gional Medical Program, additional funds 
from the State of Oregon, funds from both 
state and federal rehabilitation programs, 
Title 19 of the Medicare program, insurance 
programs, support from the United Good 
Neighbors, grants from private foundations, 
local philanthropy and further development 
of the fund efforts now being con- 
ducted throughout the state by the Oregon 
Kidney Association. 


7. PROJECT STAFFING 


The Good Samaritan Dialysis training cen- 
ter is an operating function with adequate 
staff available to immediately carry out the 
program as outlined in this application. 

Dr. Charles L. Martinson, the project di~ 
rector, is an internist, who has taken special 
post graduate training in hemodialysis for 
end-stage renal patients, under Dr. Belding 
Scribner at the University of Washington, 
Since January 1, 1968, he has been the medi- 
cal director of the Good Samaritan Center. 
Prior to that time, he worked closely with 
Dr. Richard F. Drake, who previously directed 
the Center. 

Dr. John F. Hayes, who would provide the 
cannula surgery, has been in this 
capacity since the inauguration of dialysis 
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training at Good Samaritan in 1962. Under 
this program he would deyote 10% of his 
time to staff service, and would bill for each 
cannula surgery at a nominal fee. 

Dr. Otto Page, an internist who has been 
identified with the Good Samaritan dialysis 
program since its inception, would continue 
to serve as a medical consultant. 

Dr. Christopher Blagg of the University of 
Washington home hemodialysis program, and 
Dr. Bernice Barnett, who is now working in 
a kidney program in San Francisco, are also 
to serve as consultants to the Good Samari- 
tan Center. Either one or the other will visit 
the Portland Center, at sixy day intervals. 

Miss Jeannie Lawrence, R.N., the chief 
kidney nurse in the project has occupied this 
position in the Good Samaritan program for 
four years. Her experience includes the care 
of both chronic and acute renal problems 
requiring hemodialysis. During this period 
she has continually been engaged in the 
training of patients for home dialysis and 
has assisted other hospitals and centers in 
the establishment of dialysis programs, and 
has demontrated the use of artificial kidney 
equipment. 

The other two registered nurses, affillated 
with the project, have had special training 
in hemodialysis under Miss Lawrence, Dr. 
Drake and Dr. Martinson. 

Robert L. Eash, the chief kidney techni- 
cian, has served three and a half years in this 
capacity at Good Samaritan’s center. His 
work in the training of patients in “building 
the artificial kidney”, care and maintenance 
of the equipment and in applying the solu- 
tion concentrates, has been very effective. 

An assistant kidney technician is used and 
is needed particularly when the Center has 
several patients, for relief, and when the 
Center personnel is away on training 
missions. 

8. FACILITIES AVAILABLE 

The training center is located on the sec- 
ond floor of a building originally constructed 
as a dormitory for the Hospital’s school of 
nursing. This building is directly across the 
street from the main hospital. The entire 
East wing of the second floor of this building 
is used exclusively as a hemodialysis training 
facility for patients with end-stage renal 
disease. There are eight rooms in the suite, 
as well as dressing, shower, and lavatory 
facilities for patients and family members. 
The unit occupies a total of 2200 square feet 
of floor space. (Floor plan attached) 

Three of the rooms in the suite are spe- 
cifically designated as patient rooms, used 
for the training of an individual patient and 
his relative. A fourth room, presently used 
as an examination room, could be easily con- 
verted into a patient treatment room. Indi- 
vidual dialysate supply systems are used for 
the patients, each patient receiving his train- 
ing on the equipment which he subsequently 
takes home with him. Each patient room is 
equipped with a water supply and a drain to 
accommodate the single-pass dialysate de- 
livery unit. The electrical power supply for 
each dialysate delivery system is separate 
from the main power supply for the rest of 
the building. The chemical content of Port- 
land's water makes it adequate for use in 
dialysis without special treatment. 

One room in the suite is used as a “kidney 
laboratory” for the building, maintenance, 
and storage of the Kiil dialyzers. There are 
two sinks with attached drainboards to per- 
mit the “building” of two dialyzers at the 
same time. The facilities closely resemble 
those found in the home. 

Another room of the unit is used for stor- 
age of consumable supplies, storage of extra 
equipment, and for the general use of the 
technician who is in charge of storage and 
inventory maintenance. 

Inasmuch as the analytical determinations 
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required by the project are made in the 
Hospital's central laboratory, no separate 
laboratory facilities are required. 

The last two rooms of the suite are desig- 
nated as offices. One of these accommodates 
the medical director, the other is utilized by 
the nursing and technician staff. 


9. PROJECT BUDGET 


This is primarily a home hemodialysis 
training program and the financial obliga- 
tion of the project to a patient is confined 
to the periods of hospitalization for cannula- 
tion, eight weeks of training and ten months 
of dialysis in the patient’s own home. Con- 
sequently the budget does not refiect a 
pyramiding cost of the type to be anticipated 
if the perpetual care of the patients is 
charged to the project. 

Following the period specified in this ap- 
plication, the patients will be dependent upon 
their own resources, insurance and support 
supplied by the Kidney Association of Oregon. 
The Kidney Association of Oregon will have 
increasing costs each year in maintaining 
patients, but these costs are not applicable 
to this budget, and except as indicated, these 
costs will occur after the end of the project's 
responsibility to the patients. 

Because the project does not involve con- 
tinual on-going care for the patients the cost 
of training and maintaining the patients on 
home dialysis reaches its peak in the second 
year. Consequently the budgets for the sec- 
ond through fifth year of the project are 
much the same. Provision is made for salary 
increases during these years. 

A degree of mortality among end-stage 
renal patients is recognized in the equipment 
demands of the budget for the third through 
fifth years. During the third and succeeding 
years it is anticipated that a portion of the 
artificial kidney units, dialysers and pumps 
can be recovered for reassignment to new 
patients. Probably much of this equipment 
will require factory reconstruction; however, 
a savings of 10 percent in the cost of equip- 
ment purchase is projected. 

The budget makes provision for three con- 
sultants. Dr. Page practices in Good Samari- 
tan Hospital and is available for consultation 
at all times. Dr. Blagg is affiliated with the 
University of Washington Kidney program 
and the budget provides an annual stipend 
of $1,500 for his service, plus travel costs 
from Seattle for bi-monthly visits to the 
Portland Center. Dr. Barnett is associated 
with a kndney center in San Francisco. The 
budget also provides an annual fee of $1,500 
for her with additional provision for her 
travel to Portiand six times yearly. 

A list of the equipment included in the 
kits to be supplied each patient is detailed 
in Addendum No. 2. 

The laboratory procedures required during 
the training period are listed in Addendum 
No. 3. 

The laboratory procedures or tests to be 
made during the ten month period of home 
dialysis are detailed in Addendum No. 4. It 
is anticipated these tests will be made in the 
patient’s home town under the direction of 
the patient's attending physician, whenever 
possible, 

Details of the costs of both original and 
recannulation procedures are listed in Ad- 
dendum No. 5. 

The costs of supplies, chemicals, laboratory 
determinations, drugs, ete., for the first year 
are based on 23 patient months of training 
and 55 patient months on home dialysis. 
During the second and succeeding years the 
budget provides for 24 patient months of 
training and 120 patient months of home 
dialysis. Supplies used during training are 
listed in Addendum No. 7. The monthly sup- 
ply needs during home dialysis are listed in 
Addendum No. 6. 

Each patient and his physician will be 
supplied a copy of the Center’s “Patient 
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Manual” on dialysis procedure, at a cost of 
$5.00 per copy. The physician attending each 
patient will be supplied a copy of the Uni- 
versity of Washington's ‘Physicians’ Mar- 
ual" at:a cost of $2.50 a copy. 

The budget provides $500 a year each for 
the project director and the chief kidney 
nurse to attend the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Artificial Internal Or- 
gans and an additional $500 for use of the 
project director to visit other kidney centers 
to observe any new treatment techniques or 
newly devised equipment being used. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I hope the Senate approves 
this amendment. It does not destroy the 
bill or its objectives. The bill, as it now 
stands, would provide $516,800,000 for 
1971, $621,700,000 for 1972, and $737 mil- 
lion for 1973. I will not mention 1974 or 
1975 which were added in the Senate bill 
but not in the House. Altogether for the 
3 years the amount would be $1.874 bil- 
lion. 

The adoption of this amendment, roll- 
ing the Senate figure back to the House 
figure for those 3 years, would reduce 
the amount by $125 million or to about 
$1.7 billion. Certainly rolling the figure 
back $125 million to the House figure is 
not being unrealistic nor is it trying to 
destroy the program. 

Mr. President, I wish to refer to the 
statement of the Director of the Budget 
which was received by me under date of 
August 31 of this year, and I refer to 
their comments on this bill, S. 3355. I 
shall not read the entire letter, but it is 
summed up in this one sentence: 

However, in light of the serious fiscal situ- 
ation now foreseen, we think the authoriza- 
tion levels currently contained in S. 3355 are 
not realistic. 


They do not support it in the present 
form. This amendment merely rolls the 
amounts back to the House figure, with 
a cut in 1971 of $25 million, in 1972 of 
$50 million, and in 1973 of $50 million, 
for a total of $125 million over the 3-year 
period. 

I think the very least the Senate can 
do, realizing the serious deficit with 
which we are confronted, is to agree to 
the amendment. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) on page 10, lines 8, 9, and 10. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
honn ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) „the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. ByrD), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator from 
Idaho, (Mr . CuurcH), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Hucues), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, KENNEDY), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. McCartuy), the 
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Senator from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr, METCALF), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) , the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), the Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. TypbINGs), 
and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Youne), 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie) and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT) , the Senator from Iowa, 
(Mr. Hucues), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Macnuson), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Mc- 
GEE), the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIaĮȚms), the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Rrsicorr) would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN and 
Mr. Prouty), the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT), the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Corton), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. DoMINIcK), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the 
Senators from Arizona (Mr. Fannin and 
Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. GOODELL), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Gurney), the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), the Senator 
from California (Mr. MurPHY), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Boces), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
MartuHras), and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc) are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE) would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick) is paired with the 
Senator from California (Mr. MURPHY). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munpt) is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Vermont would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) is paired with the Senator 
from New York (Mr. GOODELL). If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 8, 
nays 48, as follows: 
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[No. 284 Leg.] 
YEAS—8 
Griffin 


Hruska 
Miller 

NAYS—48 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Anderson Holland 
Baker Hollings 
Bayh Inouye 
Byrd, W.Va. Javits 
Case Jordan, N.C. 
Cook Jordan, Idaho 
Cranston Long 
Eagleton Mansfield 
Eastland McClellan 
Ellender McIntyre 
Ervin Mondale 
Gore Moss 
Gravel Nelson Talmadge 
Harris Packwood Yarborough 
NOT VOTING—44 

Fulbright Montoya 

Goldwater Mundt 
Goodell Murphy 
Gurney Muskie 
Hansen Prouty 
Hartke Ribicoff 
Hughes Russeli 
Jackson Schweiker 
Kennedy Symington 
Magnuson Tower 
Mathias Tydings 
McCarthy 
McGee 
McGovern 
Metcalf 

So the amendments of Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Delaware were rejected. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCOTT, I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I intended to offer another 
amendment, but in the light of the re- 
cent vote, which I am sure illustrates 
the sentiment of the Senate, I shall not 
offer it; I abide by the Senate’s decision. 
I merely point out that we shall be vot- 
ing here on a bill providing $3.594 billion 
over a 5-year period. The House bill had 
provided for a 3-year period a total of 
$1.874 billion. The Senate bill, on the 
same 3-year period, would increase the 
authorization in the House bill by around 
$350 million to $400 million. In addition, 
the Senate bill adds $1.7 billion for the 2 
years beyond the House bill. Altogether 
the bill we are voting on will cost about 
$2 billion more than the two comparable 
bills sent over by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Senate has made its decision, but 
I think it is unfortunate; and I quote 
again the statement of the Director of 
the Budget: 

In the light of the serious fiscal situation 
now foreseen, we think the authorization 


levels currently contained in S. 3355 are not 
realistic. 


They go on to point out that the figures 
in the Senate bill are so far above the 
budget that they cannot support them. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
point out that this 344 billion is for 
the fight against cancer, heart dis- 
ease, stroke, and other major diseases, 
and that averages out, for the 200 million 


Bellmon 
Curtis 
Dole 


Thurmond 
Williams, Del. 


Allen 
Allott 


Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ill. 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 


Aiken 
Bennett 


Williams, N.J. 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 
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American people, to an average expendi- 
ture of about $2.50 a year per citizen, to 
try to help fight these wasting diseases so 
seriously affecting the American people. 

When we consider that it costs $146,- 
000, by the Defense Department’s figures, 
to kill one Vietcong, I think this is a very 
modest expenditure in behalf of the 
American people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I agree that we need to consider 
the health of our Nation, and I only hope 
none of the taxpayers when they realize 
the size of the tax bills created by this 
extravagant Congress will have heart 
failure. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of S. 3355. 

First, I would like to congratulate the 
distinguished chairman of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH, who is also chairman of the 
Health Subcommittee, for his outstand- 
ing leadership in developing S. 3355. The 
bill as reported out by the committee will 
make substantial improvement in the op- 
eration of several basic health programs, 
and I believe Senator YARBOROUGH de- 
serves great credit for this achievement. 

I certainly do not need to bring to the 
attention of the Members of the Senate 
the acute shortages our Nation faces in 
all aspects of medical care—health man- 
power, health care facilities, health serv- 
ices, health training, and health research 
facilities. These shortages all cause crit- 
ical deficiencies in the delivery of health 
care to the individual in the community. 
Congress, in the past 5 years has taken 
some dramatic legislative steps to fore- 
stall the collapse of our so-called “health 
system,” and with very promising results, 
by providing for greater utilization of 
existing and projected facilities and re- 
sources through planning mechanisms 
and cooperative efforts built into the 
community health structure. Among 
these enactments were those creating 
comprehensive State health planning— 
CHP—and regional medical programs— 
RMP. Both of these programs are ex- 
tended in S. 3355. 

Mr. President, I would like to discuss 
several amendments to S. 3355 which I 
offered and which were accepted 
unanimously in committee. First were 
amendments—in sections 106(2) , 108(3), 
and 220(6) of the bill—to provide for 
the representation on an ex officio 
basis of the Veterans’ Administration 
on the advisory bodies to State health 
planning agencies and regional medical 
programs, as well as on the RMP Na- 
tional Advisory Council. 

One common base of RMP and CHP 
programs is a firm foundation in existing 
community medical resources with the 
goal of expanding and coordinating these 
resources to improve the health care 
provided to the members of the com- 
munity. 

The hospital and other medical fa- 
cilities of the Veterans’ Administration 
also have a vital interest in the develop- 
ment of the community’s health re- 
sources. And, on their part, the com- 
munities stand to gain substantially from 
a closer association with this most ex- 
tensive of Federal health systems. The 
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beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Admini- 
stration have close ties with the com- 
munity through their families, and, of 
course, are themselves members of the 
community; thus the state of their 
health is closely related to the health of 
other members of the community, and 
planning for health care delivery in the 
communities is incomplete if it does not 
take into account the services provided 
by the VA facilities. 

These services and facilities are exten- 
sive, and the number of individuals 
served each year is sizable. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration has 166 hospitals 
in the United States, whose total daily 
census is about 85,960. In fiscal year 1971 
it is estimated total admissions to VA 
hospitals will be 875,883, while total out- 
patient visits will be 7,852,000. 

These VA facilities cannot operate at 
top efficiency when isolated from the re- 
sources of the community. In turn, the 
contributions these facilities make to 
improving medical care and increasing 
medical manpower are highly beneficial 
to the community. Half of all medical 
students receive a portion of their train- 
ing in a VA facility. One-fifth of our 
physicians have received residency train- 
ing at these facilities, and in all, some 
40,000 professionals and paraprofes- 
sionals receive training each year in VA 
facilities. VA medical research has re- 
sulted in improved treatment procedures 
in many disease categories. Strengthen- 
ing the ties between this Federal sys- 
tem and the community system would 
create a potential for even greater 
achievement in both sectors. 

In many instances, close involvement 
of VA and other Federal medical facili- 
ties with community facilities and pro- 
grams is already a fact, and has proven 
highly beneficial to all concerned. But in 
some areas such relationships are mini- 
mal or nonexistent. I believe that the ad- 
visory council representation I have pro- 
posed offers a sound mechanism for 
greater communication between, and co- 
ordination of, health programs, but not 
for domination of one system over the 
other. Thus, representation on these ad- 
visory groups would be required only 
where there are appropriate facilities of 
the VA within the geographic area in- 
volved, and such representation would be 
on an ex Officio basis. 

Mr. President, I wish to make per- 
fectly clear that my amendments are in- 
tended in no way to dilute the authority 
of community representatives in develop- 
ing and administering health programs, 
but rather to expand the community's 
vision to encompass all facilities within 
their geographical area. Neither are they 
intended to impose any restrictions on 
the VA medical system, but rather to 
foster greater communication between 
that system and community health pro- 
grams for their mutual benefit. 

Representation of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration on the State health plan- 
ning advisory councils should result in, 
first, better coordination of planning for 
facilities construction; second, better 
planning for costly specialized medical 
units; third, greater ability to determine 
the State’s competence to train medical 
personnel needed for its population; and 
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fourth, improved planning for the opti- 
mum delivery of health care of the 
State’s residents. Informal methods of 
participation already exist in VA/CHP 
relationships, particularly in arrange- 
ments with areawide, 314(b), sponsored 
programs. I believe this salutary trend 
can be expanded by the closer relation- 
ship at the State level which S. 3355 
would require. 

Representation of the VA on RMP 
advisory councils will insure that VA 
treatment procedures are up to date with 
the most modern developments and 
techniques. Likewise, new techniques 
developed in the VA system can be im- 
mediately brought to the attention of 
the community. The RMP-sponsored 
continuing education program in the 
treatment and prevention of diseases 
will have a highly beneficial impact on 
all VA hospitals, particularly those in 
remote areas. Many of the university- 
affiliated VA hospitals in turn can make 
outstanding contributions to develop- 
ment of these educational programs. In 
the critical disease areas of the regional 
medical programs, treatment facilities 
and procedures are highly specialized 
and extremely costly and normally are 
not operated 100 percent of the time. A 
great opportunity exists for sharing or 
joint planning in the establishment of 
such facilities. 

Important advances have been made 
in the extent of participation of VA hos- 
pitals in regional medical programs. 
Currently 72 VA hospitals are participat- 
ing in 39 of the 54 operating RMP’s, In 
many areas, these cooperative efforts 
have been highly successful and have 
encouraged a trend toward more valuable 
interrelationships. 

In 1965, when regional medical pro- 
grams were first authorized by Public 
Law 89-239, the bill as reported and 
passed by the Senate included the Chief 
Medical Director of the VA as an exof- 
ficio member of the National Advisory 
Council. Later, the Senate adopted the 
House bill without change, and that bill 
did not include VA representation. I be- 
lieve the Chief Medical Director should 
attend and participate as a nonvoting 
member in meetings of this council. Cer- 
tainly the Nation’s largest medical sys- 
tem should be in communication with 
those who are advising on regional med- 
ical programs, and such representation, 
now provided for in S. 3355, would assure 
this communication. 

The benefits of such coordination to 
the veteran are clearly documented in a 
recent article published in the Journal of 
Public Health, written by Dr. John W. 
Walsh, one of the outstanding VA hos- 
pital directors. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

During committee consideration of S. 
3355, I also introduced a number of 
amendments which give full recognition 
to the important role home health care 
can and should play in the Nation’s med- 
ical care system. I was very pleased that 
all were accepted by the members of the 
committee. 

These amendments, first, include home 
health care programs as an integral part 
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of regional medical programs; second, 
place research and demonstration proj- 
ects in home health care on an equal pri- 
ority with those health care methods 
highlighted as eligible for grants awarded 
for research and development in health 
services delivery; and third, assure that 
in planning for the delivery of health 
services at both the State and area level, 
full consideration be given to the poten- 
tial of home health care services to meet 
health needs. 

Because of the importance which I at- 
tach to home health care as a means of 
solving a number of deficiencies in our 
health care system, I would like to speak 
extensively about the history of this 
medical technique and the unrealized 
opportunities it offers for many, many 
sick and disabled persons with no alter- 
native to becoming institutionalized to 
receive health care. 

Mr. President, among various systems 
of health care delivery developed and 
improved upon within the past few years, 
one of the most promising yet least per- 
fected and recognized is the system of 
home health care. Although home health 
care is certainly not a novel program— 
in the United States, the first organized 
program was established in 1796—-several 
more recent developments have created 
a demand that these programs provide 
highly sophisticated, efficient, medical 
services as a complementary system to 
the inpatient and outpatient services 
generally thought of as the basic health 
delivery system. 

These recent developments include 
medical advances which have made it 
possible to save many lives that in previ- 
ous decades would have been lost to dis- 
ease and accidents. In addition, the aver- 
age lifespan has vastly increased due to 
improved medical techniques and in- 
creased knowledge in the treatment and 
prevention of disease. The result has 
been a much larger population, with a 
higher proportion of elderly individuals 
who are particularly subject to chronic 
illness, and an increase in the number of 
individuals of all ages who are tempo- 
rarily or permanently disabled. Many of 
these individuals are not ill to the extent 
that an acute care hospital bed or full- 
time institutional care is needed. But 
they are not ambulatory enough to util- 
ize outpatient facilities, and physician- 
directed medical care is essential to their 
recovery. 

A second major development in recent 
years has been the sharp increase in 
the cost of hospital care, due partly to 
the expense of acquiring and staffing the 
new equipment and services modern 
medicine has produced and partly to in- 
creased operating costs and increased 
construction and renovation costs. Un- 
fortunately, the cost of delivering hospi- 
tal care has increased at a higher rate 
than the overall cost of living. These 
higher hospital expenses are included in 
overhead costs and transferred to the pa- 
tient in the daily charge for his hospital 
bed. Thus, the hospitalized convalescent 
or chronically ill patient shares the bur- 
den of the cost of expensive acute care 
even though he is not utilizing it. 

A third factor encouraging the devel- 
opment of home health care service has 
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been the increase in the utilization of 
hospital beds. The growth of third party 
private insurance plans and the enact- 
ment of medicare has made hospitaliza- 
tion possible for many who in previous 
years were unable to afford it when they 
needed it. At the same time, most of 
these insurance plans provide reimburse- 
ment only for services performed during 
hospitalization, which restriction has 
served to increase hospital utilization 
substantially. As a result, many hospi- 
tals, particularly in urban areas, are op- 
erating at 95 percent capacity. Accord- 
ingly, communities and hospitals, have 
been pressed to find methods of relieving 
the hospital of overcrowding and to in- 
sure the availability of the necessary 
number of beds for emergency situations. 
The result has been the. establishment 
of a number of hospital-based home 
health care agencies, as well as agencies 
affiliated with one or more hospitals. 

Currently, some of the major private 
third-party insurance plans include in 
their coverage the cost of posthospital- 
ization home health care services, and 
in a few cases include prehospitalization 
services. Among prepaid group practice 
plans, Kaiser Permanente in Oregon pi- 
oneered in demonstrating the efficacy of 
including home care programs among 
the services provided its membership. 
Home health care services are now in- 
cluded in the benefits provided by about 
one-fourth of the prepaid group prac- 
tices in the United States. 

Congress at an early date recognized 
the potential of home health care serv- 
ices to meet these new demands on the 
health care delivery system. In adopting 
the Medicare Act, title 18 of the Social 
Security Act, Congress in 1965 included 
home health care service as a reimburs- 
able service under both part A, “Hospital 
Insurance Benefits for the Aged,” and 
part B, “Supplementary Medical Insur- 
ance Benefits for the Aged.” These pro- 
visions made it economically feasible for 
individuals over 65 to utilize home 
health care services and at the same time 
provided some assurance to those wish- 
ing to develop such services in the com- 
munity that there would be a demand 
from patients with financial ability to 
pay for the services so that investment in 
home health care systems would be eco- 
nomically viable. At the same time, Con- 
gress provided, through special appro- 
priations in 1966 and 1967, seed money to 
foster the establishment of home health 
care agencies which could meet the cer- 
tification requirements of medicare. 

These relatively recent developments 
have changed the concept of home 
health care and have brought about the 
creation of new patterns of delivering 
that care. Whereas originally, home 
health care was umited to the provision 
of a single service—such as a visiting 
nurse, or a homemaker aide—today the 
emphasis is on providing multiple serv- 
ices. 

Special impetus to the development of 
a More complex home health care agen- 
cy was provided by medicare through re- 
quirements that only those agencies pro- 
viding nursing plus one other service— 
either physical therapy, occupational 
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therapy, speech therapy, medical social 
services, or home health aid services— 
could be certified for medicare participa- 
tion. However, of the over 2,100 certified 
home health agencies only 78 provide the 
full range of services suggested but not 
required by the certification require- 
ments. And over half of the agencies are 
at the minimum level, limiting their serv- 
ices to a nurse plus only one of the five 
other services. 

I wish to note that as with any de- 
veloping new field, there have been some 
problems and deficiencies in home health 
care systems. Many existing agencies 
were hurriedly established in- 1966 and 
1967 following the enactment of medi- 
care. Consequently, they were not prop- 
erly planned and failed to develop close 
relationships with other medical services 
in the community. Recent concerns have 
been expressed by the Social Security 
Administration about abuses in the home 
health programs, and an instructional 
release has been issued to their carriers 
and intermediaries emphasizing the leg- 
islative requirements governing reim- 
bursement for home health care services. 
The intent of these provisions is to per- 
mit the reimbursement for home health 
services only where such services are de- 
termined by the physician to be essential 
to the patient’s recovery and are a less 
expensive alternative to institutional 
care. 

I strongly endorse the principle and 
requirement in the Social Security Act 
that any treatment program carried out 
by home health agencies must initially 
be prescribed by a physician after a visit 
to the homesite and should be actively 
monitored by a physician through con- 
tinued personal, direct contact with the 
patient. 

An important home care milestone is 
the development in a few communities 
of a comprehensive pattern of home 
health service—called the coordinated 
home care program. This type of pro- 
gram holds a tremendous potential for 
meeting many of the deficiencies of ex- 
isting health delivery systems. These pro- 
grams coordinate a wide range of home 
services around the needs. of an indi- 
vidual patient as prescribed by his phy- 
sician; they are centrally administered; 
and operate on a team concept in pro- 
viding multidisciplinary services which 
can include medical, dental, nursing, so- 
cial, educational, or other related serv- 
ices. 

Ideally, such a coordinated home care 
program has relationships with other 
services in the community, such as hos- 
pitals—to assure immediate availability 
of hospital inpatient services when 
needed—laboratory and radiology serv- 
ices, occupational and physical therapy 
services, psychological services, educa- 
tional services, and many, many others. 
Under these circumstances, the program 
becomes a full partner in the community 
system of health and social services and 
provides those types of services which 
can both be provided most efficiently in 
a home situation and at the same time 
be closely coordinated with more com- 
plex systems for the provision of neces- 
sary services beyond the scope of the 
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home. health care program. Unfortu- 
nately, the number of home care agencies 
which have developed this comprehen- 
sive, coordinated approach is still very 
small. 

Despite the progress I have outlined, 
much still needs to be done in this in- 
creasingly important field: 

First. The distribution of home care 
agencies throughout the country is very 
uneven. Fifty-four percent of the coun- 
ties in the country have no home health 
care coverage, Many of these are rural 
or sparsely - populated counties, but 
among them are 99 counties with pop- 
ulations over 50,000. In these 99 counties 
there are many hospitals, extended care 
facilities, mental health centers, a few 
rehabilitation centers, but not a single 
home health care agency. Moreover, only 
five States have home health care agen- 
cies available for 100 percent of the pop- 
ulation and only another 13 States have 
these services available for 90 to 99 per- 
cent of their population. Seven have 
them available for 75 to 90 percent. 
Seventeen States have these services 
available for 50 to 75 percent of their 
population, and eight haye these services 
available for less than 50 percent of their 
population. Thus, there is an obvious 
need to develop these home health care 
programs in many areas of the United 
States. 

Second. At the same time, new meth- 
ods of administration of home health 
services need to be developed. Each com- 
munity has its own needs, and each pat- 
tern of home health care has its partic- 
ular utility depending on the circum- 
stances of the patient and the circum- 
Stances of the health delivery system and 
other related systems of the community. 
In some communities, the services may be 
hospital-based or multihospital-based; 
in others they may be organized inde- 
pendently of any existing medical agen- 
cy; in still others they might come un- 
der the auspices of a single agency or a 
multiagency council. A rural community 
may have a very limited base of health 
services on which a home health care 
program can be built, while an urban 
community may have such a wealth of 
programs that its challenge may lie in 
utilizing them fully or in overcoming 
entrenched but outmoded attitudes of 
providing services. Many communities 
have found it difficult to break into long- 
standing medical care patterns tradi- 
tionally built around institutional care. 
Many existing home health care agen- 
cies were established without adequate 
community planning and support and as 
a result are inadequate to the particu- 
lar needs of that community. Thus, con- 
siderable study is still necessary to de- 
velop further the various methods and 
scope of delivery of home health care 
services and to determine means of 
matching particular models to a partic- 
ular community’s needs and resources. 

Third. There is a need for adapting 
treatment procedures for additional dis- 
eases to the home health care delivery 
method. Significant opportunities exist 
for treatment at home in the area of the 
premature infant, the mentally ill, the 
chronically ill, especially in the area of 
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renal or respiratory diseases, and the 
spinal cord injured. The child of working 
parents who becomes ill may require a 
parent to stay home from work to super- 
vise him. Home care services. offer re- 
sponsible care for such a child without 
jeopardizing the parent’s job career or 
financial stability. Home health care can 
be provided the terminal patient, giving 
him the psychological boost of. familiar 
surroundings and warm loving attention 
so essential to maintaining his spirits. 
Finally, a great potential exists in the 
provision of home health care services 
prior to hospitalization, particularly. in 
the case of elective surgery, where the 
first days of hospitalization may be de- 
voted to undergoing a battery of tests 
which could be provided at home at con- 
siderably less expense. 

Fourth. Experiments and demonstra- 
tions in the innovative use of allied 
health personnel in home health care 
programs need to be developed. Oppor- 
tunities also exist for the development 
of programs to train the nonprofes- 
sional health aide as an extension of the 
professional worker in the home setting. 
A special potential for expanding health 
manpower resources offered by home 
care programs is the opportunity they 
provide to utilize on a part-time basis 
the professional who is unable to meet 
the rigid schedule of a full-time job in 
an institutional setting. 

Fifth. Studies need to be undertaken 
in the area of cost effectiveness to de- 
velop a formula which could determine 
with reasonable precision the moment 
where the transfer of a patient to or 
from a hospital or other medical facility 
would be most economical, as well as 
medically productive, both for the in- 
stitution and the patient and his family. 
These studies need not be confined to 
the more complex home health care sys- 
tems. Indeed, the recent report of the 
staff to the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance on “Medicare and Medicaid, Prob- 
lems, Issues, and Alternatives,” recom- 
mended consideration of extending medi- 
care benefits to include homemaker costs 
in home health coverage as an alterna- 
tive to more costly institutional care. 
The report stated: 

Many physicians and a number of health 
msurers have pointed out the pressure for 
continued hospitalization of a patient for 
several days more than medically necessary 
because of the lack of someone to assist the 
patient at home with food preparation, rou- 
tine cleaning, etc., during the first week or 
two following discharge from the hospital. 
During that period, the patient gradually 
recovers capacity for independent living and 
ability to meet his. routine living needs. In 
the absence of assistance at home during 
that recuperative period, physicians are un- 
derstandably reluctant to discharge patients 
and patients are reluctant to go home. The 
present alternative to continued hospitaliza- 
tion is to discharge the patient to an ex- 
tended care facility or skilled nursing home, 
which, while less costly. than hospital care, 
is still quite expensive and often encom- 
passes more care than those patients need. 
(S. Rept. No. 744, 90th Cong., Ist Sess. (Noy. 
14, 1969) .) 


Sixth. To encourage greater utilization 
of home health care services, there is a 
need to find means of giving recognition 
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and visibility to home care programs, 
both in the medical community and in 
the consumer’s community. A study un- 
dertaken in 1964 under the direction of 
Dr. Roger Egeberg, now Assistant Secre- 
tary for Health and Scientific Affairs in 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, showed that 7 percent of 
hospital patients were medically suited 
for home health care. Yet currently only 
242 percent of hospital patients are being 
discharged to home health care pro- 
grams. This discrepancy is due to the 
fact that many individuals in communi- 
ties are unaware of the availability of 
home care services and many doctors also 
are equally unaware of the extent of the 
availability of such services, or are unac- 
customed to utilizing the services ef- 
fectively, if at all. Fuller exposure of the 
medical student to home care programs 
should be included in his medical school 
training so that he can learn early in his 
career the value of such services in the 
treatment of his patients. 

Underutilization of home health care 
services is also caused to some extent by 
the limitations of private third-party in- 
surance plans in including such services 
in their coverage. In those cases where it 
is covered, it usually is reimbursable only 
following hospitalization. And „even 
where covered in private third-party in- 
surance plans and in medicare there is 
considerable underutilization of the sery- 
ices. A study of medicare beneficiaries 
who were hospitalized during 1 year, 
indicated that the rate of utilization of 
home health care per State ranged from 
3.2 individuals per 1,000 hospitalized to 
37.8 per 1,000, with the individual State 
average being 13.2 individuals per 1,000 
hospitalized. 

When the expensive daily costs of hos- 
pital care are considered, this wide differ- 
ential in the use of home health care 
services indicates that considerable sav- 
ings might have been realized had home 
health care services. been fully utilized. 
For example, a Blue Cross study of some 
2,500 Blue Cross, medicare, and other 
patients in Philadelphia indicated that 
by utilizing home care services for these 
patients, some 33,000 hospital days were 
saved. For each patient the saving repre- 
sented an average of 13 days of inpatient 
hospital care, and the cost of home 
health care on the average was roughly 
one-half that of the same care provided 
in a hospital. 

Underutilization of home care services 
following hospital treatment can also be 
attributed to a lack of adequate hospital 
patient-discharge planning due partly to 
inertia in changing established patterns 
of care and partly to the lack of financial 
motive for the hospital, the physician, 
and the family. The hospital, if not oper- 
ating at capacity, loses revenue; the 
physician’s reimbursable services are not 
covered as fully as in the case of a hos- 
pitalized patient; and the family may 
find home care more expensive in terms 
both of utilization of their own time, and 
financially in that only limited coverage 
or none may be available—for example, 
after the initial benefits are used up in 
the case of medicare, reimbursement is 
limited to 80 percent of the costs. 
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In sum the potential for improvement 
and development of home health care 
programs is almost unlimited, Experience 
and recent research findings have shown 
that home health care programs can ac- 
celerate the rate of recovery from illness, 
can prevent or postpone disability, can 
reduce the time of hospitalization, can 
prevent. rehospitalization, and can 
achieve these results at lower cost than 
the same services provided in an institu- 
tional setting. Benefits to the patient are 
considerable, economically in terms of 
reduced cost of care and psychologically 
in terms of a comfortable recovery in a 
noninstitutional, familiar, home environ- 
ment. The amendments made to S. 3355 
will encourage the development of new 
and the improvement of existing home 
health care agencies and services. 

The amendments to title IX of the 
Public Health Service Act—sections 102 
(b) and 104(a) of the bill—are intended 
to emphasize that home health care is 
an important method of care to be 
utilized in regional medical programs. 
The critical diseases which are the major 
concern of regional medical programs are 
particularly appropriate for home care 
treatment. Three instances applicable to 
RMP are described in an article “Home 
Health Service—Past, Present, Future,” 
in the September 1969 issue of the 
American Journal of Public Health, as 
follows: 

1. In one community, program evaluation 
had revealed that not a single patient with 
terminal cancer had- been admitted to the 
home although many cancer patients had 
remained in hospitals until death. The fol- 
lowing year, a concerted effort by hospital 
and home care staffs resulted in home care 
for selected patients with terminal cancer. 
Patient and family response was encouraging. 
The patients were more at ease and required 
fewer sedatives and drugs for pain; the 
families were better able to cope with grief. 
In general, these terminal patients were 
better off, both physically and mentally, in 
the home setting. 

2. Growing concern in the health field over 
the restricted number of patients who can 
receive intermittent renal dialysis in hospital 
centers suggests the need for dialysis at home. 
The development of a portable dialysis unit, 
and evidence that continuing intermittent 
renal dialysis can be carried on at home. ... 
makes utilization of home care programs 
particularly pertinent to treatment of kidney 
disease. (The Veterans’ Administration is 
already carrying out home dialysis in ten 
areas.) 

3. St, Luke's Hospital in New York City has 
instituted a home health nursing program 
for outpatients with heart disease. The ad- 
dition of public health nursing visits as 
follow-up to the outpatient cardiac program 
has reduced the rate of hospitalization for 
congestive heart failure. The staff feels that 
an anticipatory home care program based in 
a community hospital “has great potential 
both for improving the health status of pa- 
tients with chronic illness and for bringing 
the hospital closer to its community.” 

These examples, I believe, are clear 
evidence of the need to include home 
health care programs as an integral part 
of procedures utilized in regional medical 
programs. 

An amendment to section 304(a) of 
the Public Health Service Act—section 
203(2) of the bill—would place research 
in home health care in its proper per- 
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spective as a full member of a compre- 
hensive health care delivery system. 
There is a continuing need for research 
in this special means of health care de- 
livery to, first, find better methods of 
delivering home health care; second, 
find additional medical fields in which 
home health care can be utilized; third, 
develop innovative uses of new types of 
allied health professionals; and fourth, 
undertake studies to enable the doctor to 
determine the most effective way of car- 
ing for the individual patient—home 
care or institutional care—and when the 
transition should occur. This amend- 
ment would give research in home health 
care the same priority as research in 
other modes of health services delivery. 

The amendments to section 314(a) and 
(b) of the Public Health Service Act— 
sections 220(d) and 230(b) of the bill— 
would encourage the utilization of home 
health care services in the community 
and would encourage the development of 
additional agencies and programs by 
identifying home health care as a serv- 
ice that should be included in health 
services planning at both the State and 
areawide level. To meet community 
needs adequately, home health agencies 
must be planned and developed with the 
full cooperation and counsel of the area- 
wide comprehensive health planning 
agency (314(b)). This participation 
would be assured by these amendments 
in S. 3355. 

I also feel special efforts should be 
made by the 314(a) and 314(b) agencies 
to seek representation on their advisory 
councils of representatives of substantial 
home health care programs to insure 
that this kind of service is given full 
consideration in the planning of com- 
munity and State health services. 

Furthermore, in the development of 
State plans for the utilization of section 
314(d) formula money, I believe that 
each State should be strongly encour- 
aged to devote a portion of its funds to 
encourage the establishment of home 
health services and to the support of 
one or more individuals whose function 
would be to provide guidance and coun- 
sel to existing home health care agen- 
cies in methods of improving their utili- 
zation within the community and meet- 
ing the specific health needs of the com- 
munity. Section 1902(a) (24) of the So- 
cial Security Act requires that each State 
provide consultative services to home 
health agencies, among other types of 
facilities, to assist them in qualifying for 
reimbursement under the provisions of 
medicaid. Thus a nucleus already exists 
for these additional counseling func- 
tions. 

Greater emphasis must also be placed 
in the allocation of section 314(e) funds 
on the establishment of home health 
agencies or the provision of home health 
services. In particular, I recommend to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare that in granting funds for the 
establishment of comprehensive health 
care programis, such programs in all cases 
include the delivery of home health care 
services. Currently, I understand, 33 pri- 
mary health care projects are being fund- 
ed by section 314(e) grants. Of these 33 
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projects funded for the purpose of pro- 
viding comprehensive health care to a 
select group or to a community, 12 fail to 
mention the provision of home health 
care services; eight plan to refer cases 
which require home care to other existing 
agencies, in many instances, the Visiting 
Nurse Association; and only 13 include 
home health care services as a compo- 
nent of their program. My proposal 
would insure that in all these projects, 
due consideration would be given to the 
feasibility of including home health care 
services among those provided by the 
program. 

Considerable opportunity exists in the 
Hill-Burton program—support of hospi- 
tal and other health facilities construc- 
tion—for encouraging such facilities to 
utilize both prehospitalization and post- 
hospitalization home health care services. 
In the awarding of grants or other forms 
of support for these facilities, recipients 
should be encouraged to provide such 
services either directly or through ar- 
rangements with an existing home health 
care agency. 

As a member of the Health Subcom- 
mittee of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee over the past 20 months since 
I entered the Senate, I have become 
greatly concerned about the impending 
crisis in our total health delivery sys- 
tem—if a system it is—and about the 
need to prod the medical community to 
move far faster in adjusting to today’s 
needs, yesterday’s means of caring for 
the sick, rehabilitating the disabled, and 
preventing injury and disease. I believe 
that S. 3355 can provide some of that 
necessary impetus by giving home health 
care the full recognition it requires as an 
important functioning part of a health 
care delivery system suited to today’s 
needs and by encouraging full utilization 
of these services in plans for improving 
the delivery of comprehensive and spe- 
cialized health services in our communi- 
ties. 

Mr. President, at the same time, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and in line with my 
particular interest in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration medical program, I plan to 
introduce amendments to section 612 (a) 
and (f) of title 38, United States Code, 
which will give impetus to the provision 
of home health care services as part of 
the outpatient medical services provided 
a veteran for a service-connected disabil- 
ity, before, after, and independent of 
hospitalization. These same home health 
care services would also be made avail- 
able to a veteran eligible for hospitaliza- 
tion and treatment even though his in- 
jury or illness is not service connected. 

These new authorities would enable 
the Veterans’ Administration more ef- 
ficiently to perform its vital function of 
providing first quality modern health 
care for our veterans. 

Mr. President, I was also privileged 
to cosponsor two amendments to this 
bill. Senator Proury’s amendment to 
title IX of the Public Health Service 
Act—section 104(b) of the bill—would 
enable regional medical programs, after 
they have well-established activities in 
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the prevention, diagnosis, treatment, 
and rehabilitation of the critical dis- 
eases which are the special responsi- 
bility of RMP, to develop and demon- 
Strate systems for the organization and 
delivery of medical care. I believe this 
amendment will give those medical ex- 
perts whose participation makes region- 
al medical programs so successful, the 
much needed flexibility to expand their 
activities, if they wish, to include sys- 
tems for the delivery of health services. 

Similarly, I was pleased to cosponsor 
with Senator KENNEDY, a provision— 
section 401 of the bill—which would fos- 
ter the development and use of prepaid 
group practice systems. Such systems, 
I believe, hold great promise in meeting 
the deficiencies of our health delivery 
system, by emphasizing preventive care, 
and by treating the “individual” rather 
than his disease. The most notable ex- 
ample of prepaid group practice is the 
Kaiser Permanent program, originally 
conceived by Henry Kaiser in the depres- 
sion years of 1933-38 in southern Cali- 
fornia. Today the Kaiser plan has 2 
million subscribers served by numerous 
outpatient centers, five clinics, and 22 
hospitals in six States. The plan pro- 
vides comprehensive care at an annual 
cost of $100 per capita, or only two- 
thirds the cost of comparable care in 
most other parts of the country. 

Mr. President, I have spoken so ex- 
tensively about S. 3355 because I feel it 
is a piece of legislation which offers sub- 
stantial promise for affecting the way 
in which health care is provided in this 
country. Improving our methods of 
health care delivery is, I feel, the great- 
est challenge in the years ahead to those 
dedicated to helping our Nation over- 
come the health crisis now upon us. 

The regional medical programs in 
many States—I know particularly about 
the excellent programs in my own State 
of California—are already contributing 
substantially to this end. Under this bill, 
I believe that these RMP’s as well as the 
expanded programs of the comprehen- 
sive health planning agencies will be af- 
forded the opportunity to make still 
more vital and impressive contributions 
to health care in our country. 

Again, I congratulate the author of 
this bill, Senator YARBOROUGH, for his 
great initiative and leadership and 
thank him and my other colleagues on 
the Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee for their support of my amendments 
to the bill. I urge overwhelming support 
for this very greatly needed piece of 
health legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Planning Health Care for Vet- 
erans.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLANNING HEALTH CARE FOR VETERANS 
(By John W. Walsh, M.D.) 

Veterans Administration planning must be 
based, as a minimum, on these considera- 
tions: Size and characteristics of the veteran 
population; eligibility of the veteran to re- 
ceive care from the Veterans Administration; 
ability of the veteran to receive care from a 
non-VA provider of health care; changes in 
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the health field which affect all Americans, 
including veterans; and the mission of the 
VA as a whole, and the mission of each VA 
field installation. 

As of December 31, 1968, there were about 
26.5 million veterans—veterans being defined 
as having been on active duty during periods 
of time determined by Congress as wartime 
service. It is estimated that, with 800,000 
personnel discharged from service annually, 
there will be more than 28 million veterans 
by the early 1970s. Of these 26.5 million vet- 
erans, 1.7 million seryed in World War I, 14.7 
million in World War II, and more than 10 
million have been on active duty in more 
recent years. 

Of particular importance for future plan- 
ning is the discontinuity in the ages of the 
population served. In the 1960s, VA medical 
care—particularly hospital care—for the 
most part has been directed to older veterans 
of World War I and prior military service. 
This is not unexpected because of the ten- 
dency to use medical care systems with ad- 
vancing age. The average age of World War I 
veterans is 74 years and that of World War II 
veterans is 49 years. 

The usage of Veterans Administration hos- 
pital facilities rises rapidly as the veteran 
ages. A recent review of our hospitalization 
rate per 1,000 veterans revealed the following 
relationship: 


Veteran age and hospital utilization rate per 
1,000 veterans 


Thus, discontinuity and the hospital uti- 
lization rate must be considered when one 
attempts to make long-range projections us- 
ing current experience. The large proportion 
of our recent inpatient demand has been 


generated by the older World War I veteran 
who, of course, is eligible for non-VA service 
under Public Law 89-97. What needs to be 
considered, however, is what impact the 14 
million veterans of World War II will have 
on the VA medical care system, as they enter 
the sixth decade of life. Their impact will 
require considerable study. 


ELIGIBILITY OF VETERANS TO RECEIVE CARE FROM 
THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

Absolute right for both inpatient and out- 
patient care exists, of course, for the veteran 
who needs treatment for his service-incurred 
disability or disease. Lesser degrees of eligi- 
bility have been established by either con- 
gressional legislation or by regulation for 
other segments of the veteran population. 
For instance, the Spanish American veteran 
is entitled to outpatient care for any disabil- 
ity, whether or not incurred in service. 

A veteran who has no service-connected 
disability or disease can receive hospital care 
provided (a) he needs it on medical grounds; 
(b) he signs a statement of inability to de- 
fray his own expenses. However, eligibility for 
inpatient care does not imply eligibility for 
outpatient care for a nonservice-connected 
condition. Medical eligibility is not auto- 
matic. In a recent 12-month period, the VA 
received 1,054,700 applications for hospital 
care but admitted only 647,241. Only 65 per 
cent of applicants were deemed medically 
eligible. 

Financial eligibility is a complex problem. 
Congress, in approving the post-World War 
II expansion of the VA hospital system, af- 
firmed the need for a veteran to state, in 
writing, his inability to defray hospital costs. 
At other times, VA has been enjoined against 
questioning the veteran's signature. 

Because it is essential that only those non- 
seryice-connected (NSC) veterans who are in 
financial difficulty be admitted to VA hospi- 
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tals, the VA has been asking the NSC veteran 
to fill out a financial addendum when he sub- 
mits his request for hospital care. His fiscal 
statement is reviewed in the light of prevail- 
ing medical care costs for treatment of his 
condition. If the VA review of the financial 
statement suggests the applicant can afford 
it, he is advised that he ought to consider 
treatment elsewhere. If he insists on VA 
treatment in spite of counseling, he is given 
the benefit of the doubt, but his financial 
statement is referred to VA attorneys for pos- 
sible recovery of costs later. 

Sometimes, a veteran claims that he can- 
not afford to pay for his hospital care, but 
he is covered by third-party insurance. Un- 
fortunately, however, many hospital and 
medical insurance plans stipulate that the 
policy does not cover medical care by the 
federal government, so that VA recoveries 
from insurance carriers are not substantial. 
The experience of Philadelphia VA Hospital 
in effecting such recoveries is typical of many 
others. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, 851 patients were discharged. Although 
a theoretical $146,000 might have been col- 
lected, our actual reimbursement was just 
under $22,000. 

The veteran, aged 65 and over, has dual 
eligibility for medical care through the So- 
cial Security Trust Fund and the Veterans 
Administration. Public Law 89-97, however, 
has a specific interdiction against reimburse- 
ment of federal hospitals for care of Medicare 
beneficiaries. Whether Congress will change 
this stipulation is unknown. 


ABILITY OF A VETERAN TO RECEIVE MEDICAL CARE 
FROM NON-VA PROVIDERS 


Ability of a veteran to receive medical care 
from non-VA providers is a subject which 
varies widely from community to commu- 
nity Medical care costs, the availability of 
physicians, bed occupancy, the patient’s con- 
dition, and local policy all have a bearing. 
It is the writer’s impression that the larger, 
more afluent communities and service areas 
expect the VA to be responsible only for the 
medical care of the service-connected veteran. 
They expect the community to consider the 
veteran with a nonservice-connected condi- 
tion as if he were not a veteran. 

On the other hand, the less affluent and 
often smaller community, which is having 
money problems of its own, often assumes 
no responsibility for a veteran, whether his 
condition is service-connected or not. It is 
not uncommon for a man to request medical 
assistance only to be told that he is a veteran, 
and the “VA should take care of you.” If 
“taking care of him” involves admission to 
the hospital, there is no problem. However, 
the problem still exists when he requires 
only outpatient care, for the VA may have no 
legal authority to give it to him. 


INFLUENCE OF CHANGES IN THE HEALTH FIELD 
ON VA MEDICAL CARE SYSTEM 


Let us examine, first, the various non-VA 
health programs which might have an im- 
pact on the Veterans Administration. As of 
May 31, 1969, the VA had 44,764 beds for the 
care of psychiatric patients. Some of the 
beds were in large psychiatric institutions, 
others in general hospitals in accordance 
with the 1961 recommendations of the Presi- 
dents’ Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health. 

Of the 2,011,323 veterans receiving com- 
pensation for service-connected disabilities, 
approximately 440,255 have a significant 
service-connected psychiatric or neurological 
disorder National experience recently indi- 
cated that the demand for hospital care for 
mental illness is falling. VA experience paral- 
lels non-VA findings, for the number of vet- 
erans waiting for admission to a psychiatric 
inpatient program is decreasing Length of 
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Stay is shorter and there is increased re- 
liance on ambulatory treatment. 

The goals of the community mental health 
centers program are to have 500 in 1970. 
Presumably the large psychiatric hospital is 
to be a thing of the past. The question fac- 
ing VA planners, however, is whether the 
changing program will, in effect, provide for 
the psychiatric veteran, particularly the non- 
service-connected psychotic. The VA, on at 
least two occasions, has attempted to reduce 
its inpatient load by transferring veterans to 
the care of a community center, but without 
success. 

In the spring of 1967, VA hospital directors 
were asked to determine from local author- 
ities how care for the psychiatric veteran was 
to be included in the over-all community or 
state plan. Although excellent responses were 
received from a few locations, the vast ma- 
jority of the answers forwarded to headquar- 
ters suggested that no interrelationship be- 
tween VA and the community was envisioned. 
The lack of community interrelationship is 
disturbing, particularly when one recalls the 
comment by the National Commission on 
Community Health Services: 

“Separate systems of health care now exist 
for many groups in the population, such as 
veterans, labor organizations, merchant sea- 
men, and the medically indigent. The weld- 
ing of separate systems into a community- 
wide program would preclude new construc- 
tion or expansion of hospitals for separate 
population groups.” + 

The Heart Disease, Cancer and Stroke Pro- 
gram developed from the famous DeBakey 
Report In enacting Public Law 89-239, 
Congress somewhat departed from the origi- 
nal ideas of the DeBakey Committee, al- 
though the concept of centers of research 
and information dissemination on a regional 
basis has been retained. The Report to the 
President. of June 30, 1967, emphasizes the 
extent to which funds for planning grants 
have been effectively utilized. On the other 
hand, the number of operational grants— 
monies to actually implement the results of 
grants—is limited so far, with 40 operational 
grants in 55 regions.* 

A preliminary review of the grants points 
out how intimately VA may be involved in 
Regional Medical Programs (RMP). Among 
our 166 VA hospitals, some 47 installations 
have at least some minimal operational re- 
sponsibility through research and teaching 
affiliations with medical schools. In 18 in- 
stances, the RMP has resulted in a major 
VA commitment. However, one needs to 
hedge—to be cautious—with regard to projec- 
tions in this program. 

The original legislation authorized the ex- 
penditure of $340 million over a period of 
three years, but only part of this has actually 
been appropriated. One can visualize a prob- 
lem developing in which limitation of funds 
for Public Law 89-239 would result in the 
educational institutions receiving adequate 
operational funds without their counter- 
part—the affiliated VA hospital—receiving 
anything. To have veteran medical care keep 
pace with other activity in the community 
may require the VA Central Office to add ad- 
ditional funds to the operating budget of the 
VA hospitals. 

Medicare and Medicaid—actually the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1965—have had 
a major impact in this country. From a broad 
viewpoint, they have relieved the financial 
and psychological burden from the older 
American’s illness or disability. Concurrent 
with (but not necessarily because of) this 
legislation, medical care costs have risen, and 
the length of hospital stay increased more 
than one day. 

As might be expected, VA hospital admis- 
sions of the veteran who is 65 years and over 
have decreased since July 1, 1966. Our plan- 
ning problem, however, is to “blue sky” the 
question as to whether the Medicare effect 
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will be a sustained one. A preliminary study 
of the Minneapolis area suggested that the 
impact of Title XVIII was considerable. How- 
ever, as we followed this program more care- 
fully, we found that the initial effect was not 
maintained. Some transitory changes are due 
to seasonal factors. Other changes in demand 
may be related to the fact that the extended 
care features of Medicare did not become 
operative until January 1, 1967. 

The veteran, aged 65 and over, has dual en- 
titlement. He can receive medical care under 
Public Law 89-97, or he can come to the VA 
for inpatient care. Some may even elect to use 
both systems. As part of the VA’s admission 
procedure, we point out to a veteran, 65 years 
and over, that his community hospital has 
the facilities to treat his illness. Some vet- 
erans decline admission when so advised, 
while others still request VA treatment for a 
number of reasons—personal preference, re- 
luctance to pay the deductible costs, or avail- 
ability of a bed. Medicaid, or Title XIX of 
Public Law 89-97, has not, in the writer's 
opinion, had its final permanent effect on the 
Veterans Administration. The full impact 
may not be apparent for many years. 

Comprehensive Health Planning legisla- 
tion has been passed in two successive Con- 
gresses. Although it is difficult to summarize 
all the important changes, embodied in 
Public Laws 89-749 and 90-174, the following 
are particularly pertinent from the VA view- 
point: Authority for planning the delivery of 
health care is to be vested in a central office 
in a political jurisdiction, such as a state, 
This central planning agency will interrelate 
all the needs for health care in the area under 
its jurisdiction. Perhaps there will be adjudi- 
cation of the needs of the mentally ill versus 
the physically iH; or the needs for new con- 
struction versus operation of existing facili- 
ties; or perhaps decisions will be needed to 
determine which portion of the population 
more urgently needs care. 

To strengthen the planning authority of 
each state and political jurisdiction, Con- 
gress has departed from its previous posi- 
tion of appropriating funds for specific dis- 
eases, such as tuberculosis or venereal dis- 
ease. Instead, funds will be disbursed to the 
states on a more or less lump-sum basis, with 
the states determining which categories of 
disease most urgently need correction. 

The legislation assumes that all portions 
of the economy which deliver health care 
must, and will. cooperate in providing such 
care to all the population in the most eco- 
nomic manner feasible. Machinery to initiate 
cooperation between the public and the pri- 
vate sectors of the economy will be estab- 
lished. In addition; the various public sec- 
tors—local, state, and federal (including, of 
course, the -Veterans Administration)—will 
be called upon to work together more closely 
than before. t 

The type of cooperative planning enyi- 
sioned in Public Laws 89-749 and 90-174-is 
not new. Community fund programs and 
Hill-Burton agencies have been doing this for 
decades. More recently, the Regional Medical 
Program, the Model Cities legislation, and 
fhe OEO. programs have entered the field. 
It will take some time to blend the planning 
efforts fostered by different legislation. As 
these various. disciplines crystallize their 
thinking, the mission of the VA installations 
will become clearer. 

MISSION OF THE VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

For decades, the VA medical program has 
been considered to have three types of medi- 
cal facilities: (a) hospitals for inpatient 
care of eligible veterans; (b) domiciliaries 
(“soldiers homes”) for “bed and board” care 
for those veterans whose combined medical 
and economic condition precluded them from 
independent living; (c) outpatient clinics 
for some veterans to receive ambulatory 
medical care, and for others’ to be examined 
to determine the extent of their disabilities 

Hospitals were originally designed to pro- 
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vide medical, surgical, psychiatric, and nurs- 
ing care for veterans who were in need of 
hospital bed care, and who were eligible for 
such care. But VA hospitals—as is the case 
with community hospitals—have undergone 
considerable change in their role. With the 
growth of medical school affiliations after 
World War II, many VA hospitals became 
more than simply a place to treat service- 
connected veterans. VA hospitals developed 
extensive residency training programs. They 
afforded medical students opportunities for 
clinical clerkships. In 1967, 46 per cent of 
all medical school graduates had received 
part of their education in VA institutions. 

The VA-medical school affiliation, which 
now exists in 89 of the 166 hospitals, has been 
& two-way street. The medical school affilia- 
tion enhances medical treatment for vet- 
erans; it provides additional “teaching beds” 
for medical schools. In a number of commu- 
nities, the VA hospital has become an inte- 
gral part of the university medical center, vir- 
tually indistinguishable from the university 
and community hospitals associated with the 
center, 

The mission of such an affiliated hospital, 
therefore, not only includes inpatient care, 
but also the education of health manpower. 
In_addition, the hospital has an important 
role in follow-up medical care. When it be- 
came apparent, a number of years ago, that 
the length of stay in VA hospitals was being 
prolonged because of the ineligibility. of non- 
service-connected veterans to receive nonbed 
care, Congress authorized prebed care (PBC) 
and posthospital care (PHC) for those non- 
service-connected veterans who require bed 
care. The legislation (Public Law 86-639) has 
accomplished its purpose, for the VA length 
of stay has decreased in recent years. Of all 
veterans treated in VA hospitals in fiscal year 
1968, 7.1 per cent had prehospital “workups” 
and 46.4 per cent had at least one follow-up 
visit. 

As a result of such legislation, VA clinics 
are providing more ambulatory medical care. 
Of course, they continue to treat veterans 
with service-connected disabilities, and con- 
tinue to determine, for monetary purposes, 
the extent of existing disabilities. In addi- 
tion, they also provide ambulatory medical 
care for some nonservice-connected veterans, 
mostly those who would otherwise occupy an 
expensive hospital bed. 

It might be argued that pre- and posthos- 
pital care have opened the door to unlimited 
outpatient care for NSC veterans, So far, this 
has not occurred; in fact, it has not even oc- 
curred with respect to hospital bed care for 
all veterans. Although there were more than 
26 million veterans potentially eligible for 
hospitalization in fiscal year 1967, less than 
half a million were actually admitted. Many 
VA hospitals had no significant waiting lists 
all year. 

The VA domiciliaries, or soldiers homes, 
gradually have undergone change too. It al- 
most went unnoticed that, in 1965, the VA 
closed two domiciliarles when it finally closed 
five hospitals. Those 16 which remain are 
gradually changing to meet changing de- 
mands. 

To the long-standing tradition of having 
three types of medical facilities—hospitals, 
clinics, and domictiliaries—the 88th Congress 
also requested VA to initiate a program of 
extended care facilities. Currently, there are 
4,000 nursing-home type beds operated by 
VA, and plans to expand this figure to 6,000 
are being developed.* 


SUMMARY 

Planning health care for more than 27 
million yeterans is a difficult problem. All 
veterans do not have the same needs for 
health care. The resources of the community, 
and the community approach to its respon- 
sibility for veterans, in large measure will 
determine the medical care mission of Vet- 
erans Administration facilities. As the Na- 
tional Commission on Community Health 
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Services emphasized, there must be greater 

VA-community interaction as this country 

develops its health care delivery systems. 
FOOTNOTES 
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Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, I want to 
associate myself with the closing remarks 
by the junior Senator from California 
(Mr. CRANSTON) in support of this vitally 
important health legislation. 

I would also like to take this opportu- 
nity to review another subject related to 
the comprehensive health planning pro- 
gram. 

When the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee considered H.R. 
11102, the medical facilities construction 
and modernization bill, earlier this year, 
the Senator from California (Mr. Cran- 
ston), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL), and I were successful in 
amending the Senate bill to provide that 
once the Secretary of HEW determines 
that a State comprehensive health plan- 
ning agency has developed effective plans 
that are in harmony with the purposes 
of the Hill-Burton program, the State 
Hill-Burton plan must be consistent with 
those plans developed by the State com- 
prehensive health planning agency. 

In 1966, when the 89th Congress in- 
cluded the concept of comprehensive 
health planning in the partnership for 
health amendments, it was felt that the 
previous lack of planning and control in 
health services had resulted in fragmen- 
tation, unnecessary and costly duplica- 
tion and virtually no unified attack on 
poor health care. 

However, until this year the present 
Hill-Burton statute did not require any 
coordination between the State agency 
administering Hill-Burton programs and 
the State agency responsible for com- 
prehensive health planning. 

The original administration Hill-Bur- 
ton bill required approval of Hill-Burton 
projects by the State comprehensive 
planning agency while the House-passed 
bill gave the State or local area—plan- 
ning agency an opportunity to consider 
project applications. 

If the State comprehensive planning 
arency is expected to carry out the legis- 
lative mandate to coordinate health plan- 
ning within a State, it was our belief that 
Hill-Burton. projects should be “in ac- 
cordance with” State comprehensive 
plans that are developed. 

Presently, State plans providing public 
health services under section 314(d), in- 
cluding activities such as immunization 
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projects, mental health programs, and 
the training of State and local health 
personnel, must be “in accordance with” 
the comprehensive health plans of each 
State. 

Our amendment would have had the 
effect of extending this coordination 
with State comprehensive health plans 
to Hill-Burton State plans. 

Those States that have not yet devel- 
oped an effective State planning orga- 
nization and an effective State com- 
prehensive plan would not have been 
affected by this provision. 

However, our amendment would have 
enabled those States which have or soon 
will have an effective plan to gain the 
benefits of true comprehensive health 
planning in their States. 

In addition, it would have established 
a firm objective for other States to work 
toward in the development of their com- 
prehensive health planning programs. 

Several States have already taken the 
initiative to establish formal or informal 
coordination between the Hill-Burton 
and comprehensive health planning 
agencies in their States. 

Our amendment would have given for- 
mal recognition to these arrangements 
and offered an incentive for other States 
to also establish this coordination. 

When the Senate and House confer- 
ees met to discuss the Senate and House 
versions of H.R. 11102 to extend the 
Hill-Burton program, there was thor- 
ough discussion of this provision in the 
Senate bill. 

Agreement was reached, based on a 
proposal made by a House conferee, that 
the Senate would recede on its provision 
requiring the approval of Hill-Burton 
State plans by certain State compre- 
hensive planning agencies on the con- 
dition that there be language in the 
conference report indicating that it 
should be expected at the expiration of 
the program’s new authorization that 
Hill-Burton plans or projects would be 
made by statute subject to the approval 
of comprehensive health planning agen- 
cies. Also, the House provision on proj- 
ect review by planning agencies was 
adopted as an initial step toward better 
coordination. 

However, due to an oversight in the 
drafting of the conference report, there 
was no reference to this understanding 
in the report. 

On June 18 Senator Cranston and I 
wrote to the chairman of the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, Congressman HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
regarding the absence of this agreed- 
upon report language. 

On June 23, Congressman STAGGERS 
responded to our letter and I ask unani- 
mous consent that his letter be printed 
in the Recor at this time. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1970. 
Hon. GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR NELSON: Thank you for your 
joint letter of June 18 with Senator Alan 
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Cranston concerning language which the 
Conferees on H.R. 11102 agreed would be 
included in the statement of the Man- 
agers on the part of the House with respect 
to approval of Hill-Burton plans. 

This language did not appear in the 
statement of the Managers due to an oyer- 
sight, but should have been included there- 
in, 

In the near future the House will con- 
sider H.R. 18110, providing an extension 
of the comprehensive health planning pro- 
gram, and in my remarks on the floor in 
connection with that legislation I will state 
that we expect to give serious consideration 
in, connection with the next renewal of the 
Hill-Burton program to providing oversight 
authority to comprehensive health planning 
agencies at both state and local levels over 
the programs and projects for hospitals and 
other health facilities construction. I in- 
tend to make this statement, regardless of 
the outcome in connection with the consid- 
eration of the President’s veto of HR. 
11102. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
Member of Congress, Chairman, 


Mr. NELSON. The remarks that Con- 
gressman STAGGERS mentioned in his 
letter did appear in the House report on 
H.R. 18110, which was published on July 
20,1970. 

I hope that this review of the back- 
ground of our amendment and the un- 
derstanding that was reached during 
the Huuse-Senate conference on the 
Hill-Burton program will make the 
record on this proposal absolutely clear 
so that our proposal will be considered 
in the proper light when the Hill-Bur- 
ton program is again considered by 
Congress. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Senator from Wisconsin 
took the time to outline the legislative 
history of our proposed amendment to 
H.R. 11102 to improve the coordination 
between State comprehensive planning 
agencies and State Hill-Burton agencies. 

While a Hill-Burton agency and its 
statutory advisory council have a re- 
sponsibility to develop an annual health 
facilities construction plan based on 
local need, resources and priorities, that 
agency’s area of responsibility is limited 
to only those health facilities for which 
Federal assistance is requested for con- 
struction. The comprehensive health 
planning agency is the only one which 
has an overall responsibility for deter- 
mining need and priority regardless of 
the construction funding source. 

Furthermore, in keeping with their 
legislative mandates to coordinate and 
plan comprehensively for all health 
needs, State and areawise planning 
agencies are endeavoring to establish in- 
formal and/or formal coordinating 
channels with Hill-Burton agencies. The 
current situations in California, Minne- 
sota, West Virginia, Illinois, Florida, 
Oklahoma, and New York are good ex- 
amples of the varying levels and forms of 
health planning and Hill-Burton rela- 
tionships already formed. 

Presently, these State comprehensive 
health planning agencies are in varying 
states of development, but in general 
they have moved rapidly through the 
organizational stages into substantive 
planning. Enabling legislation for com- 
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prehensive health planning was signed 
November 3, 1966 and the first grant was 
made to Illinois in July 1967. 

Already, though, a number of the 
young comprehensive health planning 
agencies are demonstrating their effec- 
tiveness in unifying the attack on poor 
health care and eliminating duplication 
of resources including facilities, man- 
power, and services. 

Furthermore, many State Governors, 
State legislatures, and others have re- 
peatedly demonstrated their confidence 
in the capabilities of comprehensive 
health planning agencies by virtue of 
the specific responsibilities they have as- 
signed to them, including in many in- 
stances the review of Hill-Burton appli- 
cations. 

California’s Office of Comprehensive 
Health Planning is located in the State 
department of public health and is re- 
ee directly to the director's of- 

ce. 

The functions and responsibilities of 
the. State advisory hospital council— 
Hill-Burton review—have been trans- 
ferred to the State health planning 
council—CHP. 

In a series of legislative actions, Cali- 
fornia has recently tied State and area- 
wide health planning to facility licen- 
sure, construction, loan insurance, and 
payment under Medi-Cal. Licenses for 
new construction, conversion, or facility 
additions are to be issued only upon a 
favorable recommendation to the licens- 
ing authority—the State health depart- 
ment—by an area health planning 
agency. Presently there are eight funded 
areawide CHP agencies in California and 
a ninth is being organized so that the 
State's total geographic area will be cov- 
ered by nine areawide health planning 
agencies. 

In Idaho, the State legislature en- 
acted a recommendation by the Commit- 
tee on Health Facilities of the Governor's 
Advisory Council on Comprehensive 
Health Planning for the licensing of 
nursing home administrators. 

The Idaho State Board of Health has 
also accepted a council recommendation 
that the State board of “health, as the 
health facilities licensing authority, re- 
view and amend licensure requirements 
to the end that licenses issued to various 
types of health facilities more accurately 
reflect the level of services provided by 
the facility. 

Also, in Idaho, by direction of the State 
administrator of health, the State 
health planning agency reviews all Hill- 
Burton applications. 

Hill-Burton applications in Wyoming 
are being referred to the State health 
planning agency voluntarily for review 
and comment. 

The Colorado State Comprehensive 
Health Planning agency officially reviews 
all health aspects of construction and 
planning grants for the State. 

In Minnesota, the State health plan- 
ning agency’s efforts were instrumental 
in getting the legislature to authorize the 
development of all State hospitals as 
multipurpose regional centers with pro- 
grams for mentally ill, mentally retarded, 
and inebriate patients. Previously this 
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type of care was being delivered in a 
fragmented, categorical manner. When 
the new centers are developed the qual- 
ity and efficiency of care should be 
vastly improved. 

These activities are an important start 
in involving health planning agencies in 
facilities construction decisions. I agree 
with Senator Netson that such involve- 
ment must become the rule in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is considering the Health Services 
Improvement Act of 1970, a part of 
which extends and improves existing re- 
gional medical programs. These pro- 
grams function as coordinated systems 
to provide specialized services for the 
benefit of physicians and patients. 
Pennsylvania has fared well under this 
program and I urge my colleagues to give 
the regional medical plan this added 
boost. 

Pennsylvania is divided into three 
medical regions: First, Greater Delaware 
Valley; second, Susquehanna Valley; and 
third, Western Pennsylvania. These re- 
gions, in concert, serve the entire Com- 
monwealth. 

The Greater Delaware Valley regional 
medical program covers eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, with a population of 8.2 million. 
During the current year, this program 
will receive $3.2 million. Since receiving 
its first planning grant in 1967, it has re- 
ceived $7.3 million. 

Several outstanding programs are now 
in effect in the Greater Delaware Valley 
region, Wilkes-Barre, Reading, and 


Allentown are the focal points for an 


intensive and successful coronary care 
training program. A pediatric pulmonary 
disease program is now operating in 
Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania’s second medical region 
is designated as the Susquehanna Valley 
program. This region covers 27 counties 
in central Pennsylvania with a popula- 
tion of 2.1 million. This year, it will be 
allocated nearly $832,000 to boost its total 
to $1.6 million. The first planning grant 
was received in 1967. 

The Susquehanna medical region 
boasts two noteworthy projects. One, in 
Altoona, is the establishment of a stroke 
unit to serve as a consultation and train- 
ing resource for practicing physicians and 
nurses. The other project, operating from 
the Geissinger Medical Center in Sun- 
bury, is a coronary care unit serving in 
@ nurses’ training program. It is the 
only such program in a surrounding 
eight-county area. But because of its 
existence, several neighboring hospitals 
are planning to establish units to serve 
auxiliary functions. 

The third medical region in the Com- 
monwealth is the western Pennsylvania 
regional program. It is centered in Pitts- 
burgh and serves 28 surrounding counties 
with a population of 4.2 million, Since 
receiving its first planning grant in 1967, 
the region has received over $2 million. 

In Pittsburgh, there is a program for 
long-term training of nursing home per- 
sonnel. It is one of the best compre- 
hensive continuing education programs 
in existence. A second outstanding pro- 
gram in the western Pennsylvania region 
is the regional medical library system 
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which links over 100 hospitals in the 28- 
county area. 

Regional medical care is one answer to 
the continuing crisis in health care. The 
regional concept allows the sharing of 
trained personnel and medical resources 
to keep down the cost of health and to 
increase the effectiveness of health serv- 
ices. I support this concept and hope that 
the pending legislation will continue to 
assist Pennsylvania in the years to come, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1132, (H.R. 17570) , the House-passed 
companion bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss). The bill will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: Calendar No. 1132 (H.R. 17570) 
to amend title IX of the Public Health 
Service Act so as to extend and improve 
the existing program relating to educa- 
tion, research, training, and demonstra- 
tions in the fields of heart disease, can- 
cer, stroke, and other related diseases, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of H.R. 17570 
and to insert in lieu thereof the text of 
S. 3355, as now amended by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read the 
third time. 

The bill (H.R. 17570) was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss). The bill having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. BURDICK), the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. BYRD), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. CANNON), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HucuHes), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. MaAcnuson), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MCCARTHY), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), the 
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Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. SY MING- 
TON), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Typincs), and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. YounG), are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie) and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are 
officially absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HucHEs), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Mc- 
GEE), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. RisicorF), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN and 
Mr. Prouty), the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT), the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Brooke), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Corton), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. DOMINICK), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), 
the Senators from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN 
and Mr, GOLDWATER), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. GOODELL), the Senator 
from Florida (Mr, Gurney), the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), the 
Senator from California (Mr. MURPHY) 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munopt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator of Delaware (Mr. Boccs), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS) and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Youne) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Boccs), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. DomINIcK), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fons), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Goop- 
ELL), the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpt), the Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. MurpHy), the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Prouty) and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 1, as follows: 

[No. 285 Leg.] 


Allen 
Allctt 
Anderson 


Hollings 
Hruska 
Inouye 

Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 


Long 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McIntyre 
Miller 
Mondale 
Moss 
Nelson 
NAYS—1 


Williams, Del. 


Smith, Maine 
Smith, Il. 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Yarborough 


Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Gore 
Gravel 
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NOT VOTING—43 


Goldwater Mundt 
Goodell Murphy 
Gurney Muskie 
Hansen Prouty 
Hartke Ribicoff 
Hughes Russell 
Jackson Schweiker 
Kennedy Symington 
Magnuson Tower 
Mathias Tydings 
McCarthy Williams, N.J, 
McGee Young, N. Dak. 
McGovern Young, Ohio 


Aiken 
Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. 
Cannon 
Church 
Cotton 


Dominick 


Fannin 
Fong Metcalf 
Fulbright Montoya 
So the bill (H.R. 17570) was passed. 
The title was amended, so as to read: 
A bill to amend titles III and IX of the 
Public Health Service Act so as to revise, 
extend, and improve the programs of research, 
investigation, education, training, and dem- 
onstrations authorized thereunder, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. LONG. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Secre- 
tary of the Senate be authorized, in the 
engrossment of the Senate amendment, 
to make certain technical corrections. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 1100, S. 3355, be indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment on H.R. 17570 and request a con- 
ference with the House thereon, and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. CRANS- 
TON, Mr. HuGHeEs, Mr. PELL, Mr. DOMI- 
NICK, Mr. Javits, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. 
Provurty, and Mr. Saxse conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


REFERRAL OF BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar No. 
1131, H.R. 18110, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AIRCRAFT HIJACKING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
just come from a conference with the 
Secretary of State on this matter. Air- 
craft hijacking is piracy which the com- 
munity of nations no longer can tolerate. 
For centuries civilized nations, individ- 
ually and collectively, have acted to sup- 
press piracy on the high seas. President 
Thomas Jefferson set the precedent for 
our Nation through his courageous ac- 
tions against the Barbary pirates in 1801. 
Suppressive action against the modern 


pirates of the skies is long overdue. 
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Concerted international action against 
organized groups committing air piracy 
should be initiated immediately. Mem- 
bers of such groups should be denied ac- 
cess to all means of international travel. 
They should be denied entry into foreign 
countries and all international airports. 
They should be denied visas and pass- 
ports. Nations harboring organizations 
engaged in hijacking must bear prime 
responsibility for the suppression and 
disbandment of these groups. Nations 
unable or unwilling to move effectively 
against such organizations within their 
borders should be ostracized through the 
denial of all means of international 
transport. 

The current situation involving the 
holding of hostages is a particularly 
acute challenge to the community of na- 
tions and to the United Nations. The 
immediate task is to save the lives of the 
hostages and to rescue them from their 
mad captors. These hostages of all na- 
tions must have the deepest sympathy 
and concern of all civilized mankind, 
which can feel only outrage for the crim- 
inal conduct of those who hold them 
captive. 

One thing is clear, Mr. President. Not 
one of the hostages is any different from 
another with regard to national origin 
or religion, and the civilized world is re- 
sponsible for and can accept nothing less 
than the release of all, whether they be 
from Britain, Switzerland, Germany, or 
the United States. 

Looked at beyond this crisis, the Pales- 
tine-Arab refugee situation which 
spawned these hijackings reflects the 
bankruptcy of international policy as 
manifested by UNRWA. This is the 
whirlwind reaped by those Arab States 
which have used the refugees as pawns 
in their efforts to try to discredit Israel; 
and the tragedy of the Palestinian-Arab 
refugees caught in a historic crisis is 
what they have suffered at the hands of 
their Arab brothers. Now this catastro- 
phic policy has produced the commando 
madness. One of the first items on the 
agenda of the U.N. General Assembly at 
its coming session must be the Palestine- 
Arab refugee question. The nations main- 
taining UNRWA simply cannot continue 
to pour money into this self-perpetuating 
failure. A better and saner way must be 
found. Error has been compounded for 
so long on this question that disaster has 
overtaken us. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of 20 United 
States Code 42 and 43, the Speaker had 
appointed Mr. Roonry of New York as a 
member of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, to fill the exist- 
ing vacancy thereon. 

The message also informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provision of 
section 601, title 6, Public Law 250, 77th 
Congress, the Speaker had appointed Mr. 
WHITTEN of Mississippi as a member of 
the Committee to Investigate Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures, to fill an exist- 
ing vacancy thereon. 
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HEALTH INSURANCE FOR FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES AND ANNUITANTS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on Septem- 
ber 1, the Senate passed two items on the 
call of the Legislative Calendar which 
dealt with identical subject matters—S. 
1772 and H.R. 16968. Before the error 
was discovered, the House companion 
item was messaged back to the House. It 
has now been returned to the Senate and 
is at the desk. 

Having already vacated the previous 
action on the Senate bill, and to dispose 
of the matter as originally intended, I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which H.R. 16968 was read the third time 
and passed be reconsidered, and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
S. 1772. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pas- 
sage of H.R. 16968 will be reconsidered 
together with the third reading and the 
Senate bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
A bill (S. 1772) to provide that the Fed- 
eral Government shall pay one-half of 
the cost of health insurance for Federal 
employees and annuitants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Senate bill? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

S. 1772 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, except. 
as provided by subsection (b) of section 8906: 
of title 5, United States Code, effective from: 
the first day of the first pay period which be- 
gins on or after July 1, 1970, and continu- 
ing until the first day of the first pay period 
which begins on or after January 1, 1971, the 
biweekly Government contribution for 
health benefits for an employee or annuitant 
enrolled under a health benefits plan under 
chapter 89 of title 5, United States Code;. 
shall be equal to 40 percent of the average 
of the subscription charges in effect on the 

date of the adjustment, with re- 
spect to self alone or self and family enroll- 
ments, as applicable, for the highest level of 
benefits offered by— 

“(1) the service benefit plan; 

“(2) the indemnity benefit plan; 

“(3) the two employee organization plans 
with the largest number of enrollments, as 
determined by the Commission; and 

“(4) the two comprehensive medical plans. 
with the largest number of enrollments, as 
determined by the Commission.”. 

Sec. 2. Effective January 1, 1971, section 
8906(a) of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Government contribution for 
health benefits for employees or annuitants 
enrolled in health benefits plans under this 
chapter shall be adjusted on the first day 
of the first pay period of each year to an 
amount equal to 40 percent of the average 
of the subscription charges in effect on the 
beginning date of the adjustment, with re- 
spect to self alone or self and family enroll- 
ments, as applicable, for the highest level of 
benefits offered by— 

“(1) the service benefits plan; 

“(2) the indemnity benefit plan; 

“(3) the two employee organization plans 
with the largest number of enrollments, as- 
determined by the Commission; and 
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“(4) the two comprehensive medical plans 
with the largest number of enrollments, as 
determined by the Commission.”, 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 8901(3)(B) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(B) a member of a family who receives 
an immediate annuity as the survivor of 
an employee or of a retired employee de- 
scribed by subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph;"’. 

(b) Section 8901(3)(D) (i) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “, having completed 5 or more years of 
service,”. 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 8907(a)(B) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“and the Panama Canal Zone” immediately 
before the semicolon at the end thereof. 

(b) Section 8901(1) (ii) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “and 
the Panama Canal Zone” immediately be- 
fore the semicolon at the end thereof. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Retired Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act (74 Stat. 849; Public 
Law 86-724) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 2(4) is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: “and 
includes the Social Security Administration 
for purposes of supplementary medical in- 
surance provided by part B of title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act”; 

(2) Sections 4(a) and 6(a) are each 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following sentence: “The immediately pre- 
ceding sentence shall not apply with respect 
to the plan for supplementary medical in- 
surance provided by part B of title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act.”, and 

(3) Section 9 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following subsection: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, there shall be no recovery of any pay- 
ments of Government contributions under 
section 4 or 6 of this Act from any person 
when, in the judgment of the Commission, 
such person is without fault and recovery 
would be contrary to equity and good con- 
sclence.”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall become effective on 
October 1, 1970. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, there is a 
technical committee amendment at the 
desk, and I call it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line’ 7, after the word “after” 
strike out “July” and insert “October”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of H.R. 16968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
16968) to provide for the adjustment of 
the Government contribution with re- 
spect: to the health benefits coverage of 
Federal employees and annuitants, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
of H.R. 16968 and to insert in lieu thereof 
the text of S. 1772, as amended. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wish to indicate for 
the Recor that this procedure has been 
cleared with Senators on this side of the 
aisle so far as the committee is con- 
cerned, and there is no objection of which 
Iam aware. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss). The Chair would state that on 
H.R. 16968, just passed by the Senate, 
the title will be appropriately amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss). The bill having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that S. 1772 be postponed 
indefinitely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMISSION ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1134, H.R. 18725. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: H.R. 18725, to establish a Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
to provide for a Delegate to the House 
of Representatives from the District of 
Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I oppose 
the bill providing for a delegate from 
the District of Columbia in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. The District 
of Columbia is the seat of government 
of the Government of the United States 
of America. As such seat of government 
it belongs to all of the people of the 
United States, and is represented by 100 
Senators and 435 Representatives. Each 
House of Congress has an able and dedi- 
cated Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Furthermore, the city of Wash- 
ington has a municipal government 
which provides municipal services to the 
residents of Washington: 

When the framers of the Constitu- 
tion included a reference to a Federal 
district for the seat of government, it 
was their intent that the Congress 
should -be protected from local political 
pressures during its deliberations. 

I regard this bill as an entering wedge 
toward providing two U.S. Senators and 
one.or two U.S. Representatives for the 
District of Columbia. 
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The bill is unwise and will start a 
chain reaction that will be extremely 
undesirable. 

My vote will be cast against H.R. 
18725. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill 
was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia and Mr. 
PELL moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


OFFICE OF DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1175, S. 3619. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: S. 3619, to create, within the 
Office of the President, an Office of Dis- 
aster Assistance, to revise and expand 
Federal programs for relief from the 
effects of major disasters, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Disaster 
Assistance Act of 1970”. 


TITLE I—FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS; 
DEFINITIONS 
FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS 

Sec. 101. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
and declares that— 

(1) because loss of life, human suffering, 
loss of income, and property loss and damage 
result from major disasters such as hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, storms, floods, high waters, 
wind-driven waters, tidal waves, earthquakes, 
droughts, fires, and other catastrophes; and 

(2) because such disasters disrupt the 
normal functioning of government and the 
community, and adversely affect individual 
persons and families with great severity; 
special measures, designed to expedite the 
rendering of aid, assistance, and emergency 
welfare services, and the reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of devastated areas, are 
necessary. 

(b) It is the intent of the Congress, by this 
Act, to provide an orderly and continuing 
means of alleviating the suffering and dam- 
age which result from. such disasters by— 

(1) revising and broadening the scope of 
existing major disaster relief programs; 

(2) encouraging the development of com- 
prehensive disaster relief plans, programs, 
and organizations by the States; and 

(8) achieving greater coordination and re- 
sponsiveness of Federal major disaster relief 
programs. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 102. As used in this Act— 

(1) “major disaster” means any hurricane, 
tornado, storm, flood, high water, wind- 
driven water, tidal wave, earthquake, 
drought, fire, or other catastrophe in any 
part of the United States, which in the de- 
termination of the President, is or threatens 
to be of sufficient severity and magnitude to 
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warrant disaster assistance by the Federal 
Government to supplement the efforts and 
available resources of States, local govern- 
ments, and relief organizations in alleviat- 
ing the damage, loss, hardship, or suffer- 
ing caused thereby, and with respect to 
which the Governor of any State in which 
such catastrophe occurs or threatens to occur 
certifies the need for disaster assistance un- 
der this Act and gives assurance of the ex- 
penditure of a reasonable amount of the 
funds of such State, its local governments, 
or other agencies for alleviating the damage, 
loss, hardship or suffering resulting from 
such catastrophe; 

(2) “United States” means the fifty States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 

(3) “State” means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
or the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 

(4) “Governor” means the chief executive 
of any State; 

(5) “local government” means any county, 
city, village, town, district, or other political 
subdivision of any State, and includes any 
rural community or unincorporated town or 
village for which an application for assist- 
ance is made by a State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof; 

(6) “Federal agency” means any depart- 
ment, independent establishment, Federal 
corporation, or other agency of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, except 
the American National Red Cross; and 

(T) “Director” means the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness. 

TITLE II—THE ADMINISTRATION OF 

DISASTER ASSISTANCE 
Part A—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


FEDERAL COORDINATING OFFICER 


Sec. 201: (a) The President shall appoint, 
immediately upon his designation of a major 


disaster area, a Federal coordinating officer 
to operate under the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness in such area. 

(b) In order to effectuate the purposes of 
this Act, the coordinating officer, within the 
designated area, shall 

(1) maké'an initial appraisal of the types 
of relief most urgently needed; 

(2) establish such fleld offices as he deems 
necessary and as are authorized by the Di- 
rector; 

(3) coordinate the administration of re- 
lief, including activities of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross and of other relief organi- 
zations which agree to operate under his ad- 
vice or direction; and 

(4) take such other action, consistent with 
authority delegated to him by the Director, 
and consistent with the provisions of this 
Act, as he may deem necessary to assist lo- 
cal citizens and public officials in promptly 
obtaining assistance to which they are en- 
titled. 

EMERGENCY SUPPORT TEAMS 

Sec, 202. The Director is authorized to 
form emergency support teams of person- 
nel to be deployed in a major disaster area. 
Such emergency support teams shall assist 
the Federal coordinating officer in carrying 
out his responsibilities pursuant to section 
201(b) of this Act. 

COOPERATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Sec. 203. (a) In any major disaster, Fed- 
eral agencies are hereby authorized, on di- 
rection of the President, to provide assist- 
ance by— 

(1) utilizing or lending, with or without 
compensation therefor, to States and local 
governments, their equipment, supplies, fa- 
cilities, personnel, and other resources, other 
than the extension of credit under the au- 
thority of any Act; 
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(2) distributing or rendering, through the 
American National Red Cross, other relief 
and disaster assistance organizations, or oth- 
erwise, medicine, food, and other consuma-~ 
ble supplies, or emergency assistance; 

(3) donating or lending equipment and 
supplies determined in accordance with ap- 
plicable laws to be surplus to the needs and 
responsibilities of the Federal Government; 
and 

(4) performing on public or private lands 
or waters any emergency work essential for 
the protection and preservation of life and 
property, including— 

(A) clearing and removing debris and 
wreckage; 

(B) making repairs to, or restoring to serv- 
ice, public facilities, belonging to State or 
local governments, which were damaged or 
destroyed by a major disaster except that the 
Federal contribution therefor shall not ex- 
ceed the net cost of restoring such facili- 
ties to their capacity prior to such disaster; 

(C) providing emergency shelter for indi- 
viduals and families who, as a result of a 
major disaster, require such assistance; and 

(D) making contributions to State or local 
governments for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of paragraph (4). 

(b) Emergency work performed under sub- 
section (a) (4) of this section shall not pre- 
clude Federal assistance under any other sec- 
tion of this Act. 

(c) Federal agencies may be reimbursed 
for expenditures under section 203(a) from 
funds appropriated for the purposes of this 
Act. Any funds received by Federal agencies 
as reimbursement for services or supplies 
furnished under the authority of this section 
shall be deposited to the credit of the appro- 
priation or appropriations currently avail- 
able for such services or supplies. 

(d) The Federal Government shall not be 
Hable for any claim based upon the exercise 
or performance or the failure to exercise or 
perform a discretionary function or duty on 
the part of a Federal agency or an employee 
of the Federal Government in carrying out 
the provisions of this section. 

de) Any Federal agency designated by the 
President to exercise authority under this Act 
may establish such special groups, interde- 
partmental or otherwise, as it deems appro- 
priate to assist in carrying out the provisions 
of law relating to Federal disaster prepared- 
ness and assistance, and the funds of any 
such agency may be utilized for the neces- 
sary expenses of any group so established. 

(f) In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, any Federal agency is authorized to 
accept and utilize the services or facilities of 
any State or local government, or of any 
agency, Office, or employee thereof, with the 
consent of such government. Any Federal 
agency, in performing any activities under 
this section, is authorized to appoint and fix 
the compensation of such temporary person- 
nel as may be necessary, without regard to 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and without regard to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter III of such title 
relating to classification and General Sched- 
ule pay rates, to employ experts and con- 
sultants in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3109 of such title, and to incur obli- 
gations on behalf of the United States by 
contract or otherwise for the acquisition, 
rental, or hire of equipment, services, mate- 
rials, and supplies for shipping, drayage, 
travel, and communication, and for the su- 
pervision and administration of such activi- 
ties, Such obligations, including obligations 
arising out of the temporary employment of 
additional personnel, may be incurred by an 
agency in such amount as may be made 
available to it by the President. 

(g) In the interest of providing maximum 
mobilization of Federal assistance under this 
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Act, the President is authorized to coordi- 
nate in such manner as he may determine 
the activities of Federal agencies in provid- 
ing disaster assistance. The President may 
direct any Federal agency to utilize its avail- 
able personnel, equipment, supplies, facili- 
ties, and other resources in accordance with 
the authority herein contained. The Presi- 
dent may prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary and proper to 
carry out any of the provisions of this Act, 
and he may exercise any power or authority 
conferred on him by any section of this Act 
either directly or through such Federal 
agency as he may designate. 

(h) The President, acting through the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness, shall con- 
duct periodic reviews (at least annually) of 
the activities of Federal and State depart- 
ments or agencies providing disaster assist- 
ance, in order to assure maximum coordi- 
nation of such programs, and to evaluate 
progress being made in the development of 
Federal, State, and local preparedness to 
cope with major disasters. 


USE OF LOCAL FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS 


Sec. 204. In the expenditure of Federal 
funds for debris clearance, distribution of 
supplies, reconstruction, and other major 
disaster assistance activities which may be 
carried out by contract with private organi- 
zations, firms, or individuals, preference shall 
be given, to the extent feasible and practica- 
ble, to those organizations, firms, and indi- 
viduals who reside or do business primarily 
in the disaster area, 

FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 

Sec. 205, Any Federal agency charged with 
the administration of a Federal grant-in-aid 
program is authorized, if so requested by the 
applicant State or local authorities, to 
modify or waive, for the duration of a major 
disaster proclamation, such conditions for 
assistance as would otherwise prevent the 
giving of assistance under such programs if 
the inability to meet such conditions is a 
result of the disaster. 


STATE DISASTER PLANS 


Sec. 206. (a) The President is authorized 
to provide assistance to the States in de- 
veloping comprehensive plans and practica- 
ble programs for preparation against major 
disasters, and for relief and assistance for 
individuals, businesses, and local govern- 
ments following such disaster. Such plans 
should include long-range recovery and re- 
construction assistance plans for seriously 
damaged or destroyed public and private 
facilities. 

(b) The President is authorized to make 
grants of not more than $250,000 to any 
State, upon application therefor, for not to 
exceed 50 per centum of the cost of develop- 
ing such plans and programs, 

(c) Any State desiring assistance under 
this section shall designate or create an 
agency which is specially qualified to plan 
and administer such a disaster relief pro- 
gram, and shall, through such agency, sub- 
mit a State plan to the President, which 
shall— 

(1) set forth a comprehensive and de- 
tailed State program for preparation against, 
and relief following, a major disaster, in- 
cluding provisions for emergency and long- 
term assistance to individuals, businesses, 
and local governments; and 

(2) include provision for the appointment 
of a State coordinating officer to act in co- 
operation with the Federal coordinating offi- 
cer appointed under section 201 of this Act. 

(d) From time to time the Director shall 
make a report to the President, for submis- 
sion to the Congress, containing his recom- 
mendations for programs for the Federal role 
in the implementation and funding of com- 
prehensive disaster relief plans, and such 
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other recommendations relating to the Fed- an equitable and impartial manner, without which threatens such destruction as would 


eral role in disaster relief activities as he 
deems warranted. 

(e) The President is authorized to make 
grants not to exceed $25,000 per annum to 
any State in an amount not to exceed 50 
per centum of the cost for the purpose of 
improving, maintaining, and updating that 
State’s disaster assistance plans. 


USE AND COORDINATION OF RELIEF 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 207. (a) In providing relief and as- 
sistance following a major disaster, the Di- 
rector may utilize, with their consent, the 
personnel and facilities of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, the Salvation Army, the 
Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities, 
and other relief or disaster assistance orga- 
nizations, in the distribution of medicine, 
food, supplies, or other items, and in the 
restoration, rehabilitation, or reconstruction 
of community services and essential facili- 
ties, whenever the Director finds that such 
utilization is necessary. 

(b) The Director is authorized to enter 
into agreements with the American National 
Red Cross and other relief or disaster assist- 
ance organizations under which the disaster 
relief activities of such organizations may 
be coordinated by the Federal coordinating 
officer whenever such organizations are en- 
gaged in providing relief during and after 
a major disaster. Any such agreement shall 
include provisions conditioning use of the 
facilities of the Office of Emergency Pre- 
paredness and the services of the coordinat- 
ing officer upon compliance with regulations 
promulgated by the Director under sections 
208 and 209 of this Act, and such other 
regulations as the Director may require. 


DUPLICATION OF BENEFITS 


Src. 208. (a) The Director, in consulta- 
tion with the head of each Federal agency 
administering any program providing fi- 
nancial assistance to persons, business con- 


cerns, or other entities suffering losses as the 
result of a major disaster, shall assure that 
no such person, business concern, or other 
entity will receive such assistance with 
respect to any part of such loss as to which 
he has received financial assistance under 
any other program. 

(b) The Director shall assure that no per- 
son, business concern, or other entity re- 
ceives any Federal assistance for any part 
of a loss suffered as the result of a major dis- 
aster if such person, concern, or entity re- 
ceived compensation from insurance or any 
other source for that part of such a loss. 
Partial compensation for a loss or a part of 
a loss resulting from a major disaster shall 
not preclude additional Federal assistance for 
any part of such a loss not compensated 
otherwise. 

(c) Whenever the Director determines (1) 
that a person, business concern, or other 
entity has received assistance under this 
Act for a loss and that such person, business 
concern or other entity received assistance 
for the same loss from another source, and 
(2) that the amount received from all 
sources exceeded the amount of the loss, he 
shall direct such person, business concern, 
or other entity to pay to the Treasury an 
amount, not to exceed the amount of Fed- 
eral assistance received, sufficient to reim- 
burse the Federal Government for that part 
of the assistance which he deems excessive. 
NONDISCRIMINATION IN DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 209. (a) The Director shall issue, and 
may alter and amend, such regulations as 
may be necessary for the guidance of perscn- 
nel carrying out emergency relief functions 
at the site of a major disaster. Such regula- 
tions shall include provisions for insuring 
that the distribution of supplies, the proces- 
sing of applications, and other relief and as- 
sistance activities shall be accomplished in 


discrimination on the grounds of race, color, 
religion, nationality, sex, age, or economic 
status prior to a major disaster. 

(b) As a condition of participation in 
the distribution of assistance or supplies un- 
der section 207, relief organizations shall be 
required to comply with regulations relating 
to nondiscrimination promulgated by the 
Director, and such other regulations appli- 
cable to activities within a major disaster 
area as he deems necessary for the effective 
coordination of relief efforts. 


ADVISORY PERSONNEL 


Sec. 210. The Director is authorized to as- 
sign advisory personnel to the chief execu- 
tive officer of any State or local govern- 
ment within a major disaster area, upon re- 
quest by such officer, whenever the Director 
determines that such assignment is desir- 
able in order to insure full utilization of re- 
lief and assistance resources and programs. 


DISASTER WARNINGS 


Sec. 211. The President is authorized to 
utilize or to make available to Federal, State, 
and local agencies the facilities of the civil 
defense communications system established 
and maintained pursuant to section 201(c) of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. app. 2281(c)), for the 
purpose of providing needed warning to gov- 
ernmental authorities and the civilian popu- 
lation in areas endangered by imminent 
major disasters. 


Part B—EMERGENCY RELIEF 
PREDISASTER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 221. To avert or lessen the effects of a 
major disaster, the President is authorized, 
without declaring a major disaster, to utilize 
Federal resources in providing disaster assist- 
ance to any State to assist such State or any 
local government thereof in circumstances 
which clearly indicate the imminent occur- 
rence of a major disaster. 


EMERGENCY COMMUNICATIONS 


Sec, 222. The Director is authorized to es- 
tablish emergency communications In any 
major disaster area in order to carry out the 
functions of his office, and to make such 
communications available to State and local 
government officials and other persons as he 
deems appropriate. 


EMERGENCY PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 


Src. 223. The Director is authorized to pro- 
vide public transportation service to meet 
emergency needs in a major disaster area. 
Such service will provide transportation to 
governmental offices, supply centers, stores, 
post offices, schools, major employment cen- 
ters, and such other places as may be neces- 
sary in order to enable the community to re- 
sume its normal pattern of life as soon as 
possible. 

DEBRIS REMOVAL GRANTS 


Sec. 224. The President, whenever he de- 
termines it to be in the public interest, is 
authorized to make grants to any State or 
local government for the purpose of removing 
debris on privately owned lands or waters as 
a result of a major disaster, and is authorized 
to make payments through such State or 
local government for the removal of debris 
from community areas which may include 
the private property of an individual. No 
benefits will be available under this section 
unless such State or local government ar- 
ranges unconditional authorization for re- 
moval of debris from such property and 
agrees to indemnify the Federal Government 
against any claims arising from such debris 
removal. 


FIRE SUPPRESSION GRANTS 

Sec. 225. The President is authorized to 
provide assistance, including grants, to any 
State for the suppression of any fire on pub- 
licly or privately owned forest or grassland 


constitute a major disaster. 
TEMPORARY HOUSING ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 226. (a) The Director is authorized to 
provide on a temporary basis, as prescribed in 
this section, dwelling accommodations for in- 
dividuals and families who, as a result of a 
major disaster, are in need of assistance by 
(1) using any unoccupied housing owned 
by the United States under any program of 
the Federal Government, (2) arranging with 
a local public housing agency for using un- 
occupied public housing units, or (3) ac- 
quiring existing dwellings or mobile homes 
or other readily fabricated dwellings, by pur- 
chase or lease. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any existing dwellings, mo- 
bile homes, or readily fabricated dwellings 
acquired by purchase may be sold directly to 
individuals and families who are occupants 
of such temporary accommodations at prices 
that are fair and equitable. Any mobile home 
or readily fabricated dwelling shall be placed 
on a site complete with utilities provided by 
State or local government, or by the owner 
or occupant of the site who was displaced 
by the major disaster, without charge to the 
United States. However, the Director may 
elect to provide other more economical and 
accessible sites at Federal expense when he 
determines such action to be in the public 
interest. 

(b) After the initial ninety days of occu- 
pancy without charge, rental shall be estab- 
lished for such accommodations, under such 
rules and regulations as the Director may 
prescribe taking into account the financial 
resources of the occupant. In case of finan- 
cial hardship, rentals may be compromised, 
adjusted, or waived for a period not to ex- 
ceed twelve months from the date of occu- 
pancy, but in no case shall any such indi- 
vidual or family be required to incur a 
monthly housing expense (including any 
fixed expense relating to the amortization 
of debt owing on a house destroyed or dam- 
aged in a major disaster) which is excess 
of 25 per centum of the monthly income of 
the occupant or occupants. 

(c) The Director is further authorized to 
provide assistance on a temporary basis in 
the form of mortgage or rental Payments to 
or on behalf of individuals and families who, 
as a result of financial hardship caused by a 
major disaster, have received written notice 
of dispossession or eviction from a residence 
by reason of foreclosure of any mortgage or 
lien, cancellation of any contract of sale, or 
termination of any lease, oral or written. 
Such assistance shall be provided for a period 
of not to exceed one year or for the duration 
of the period of financial hardship, which- 
ever is the lesser. The Director shall, for the 
purposes of this subsection and in further- 
ance of the purposes of section 240 of this 
Act, provide reemployment assistance serv- 
ices to individuals who are unemployed as a 
result of a major disaster. 


Part C—RECOVERY ASSISTANCE 
SMALL BUSINESS DISASTER LOANS 


Sec. 231. (a) In the administration of the 
disaster loan program under section 7(b) (1) 
of the Small Business Act, as amended 
(15 U.S.C. 636(b)), in the case of property 
loss or damage resulting from a major dis- 
aster as determined by the President or a 


disaster as determined by the Administrator, 
the Small Business Administration— 


(1) to the extent such loss or damage is 
not compensated for by insurance or other- 
wise, (A) shall, on that part of any loan in 
excess of $500, cancel the principal of the 
loan, except that the total amount so can- 
celed shall not exceed $2,500, and (B) may 
defer interest payments or principal pay- 
ments, or both, in whole or in part, on such 
loan during the first three years of the term 
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of the loan without regard to the ability of 
the borrower to make such payments; 

(2) may make any loan for the repair, re- 
habilitation, or replacement of property 
damaged or destroyed, without regard to 
whether the required financial assistance is 
otherwise available from private sources; and 

(3) in the case of the total destruction 
of, or substantial property damage to a home 
or business concern, may refinance any mort- 
gage or other liens outstanding against the 
destroyed or damaged property if such re- 
financing is for the repair, rehabilitation, or 
replacement of property damaged or de- 
stroyed as a result of such disaster and any 
such refinancing shal] be subject to the pro- 
visions of clauses (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section. 

(b) Section 7 of the Small Business Act is 
amended— 

(1) by revising paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (b) to read as follows: 

“(2) to make such loans (either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate on an immediate or deferred basis) 
as the Administration may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate to any small busi- 
ness concern located in an area affected by 
@ disaster, if the Administration determines 
that the concern has suffered a substantial 
economic injury as a result of such dis- 
aster;”’; 

(2) by striking from the second sentence 
of subsection (b) the following: “meeting 
the requirements of clause (A) or (B) of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection,”; and 

(3) by striking from subsection (f) the 
following: “in the case of property loss or 
damage as the result of a disaster which is 
a ‘major disaster’ as defined in section 2(a) 
of the Act of September 30, 1950 (42 U.S.C. 
1855a (a) ),”. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION EMERGENCY 
LOANS 

Sec. 232. In the administration of the 
emergency loan program under subtitle C of 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1961, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1961- 
1967), and the rural housing loan program 
under section 502 of title V of the Housing 
Act of 1949, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1472), in 
the case of loss or damage, resulting from a 
major disaster, to property, including house- 
hold furnishings, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture— 

(1) to the extent such loss or damage is 
not compensated for by insurance or other- 
wise, (A) shall, on that part of any loan in 
excess of $500, cancel the principal of the 
loan, except that the total amount so can- 
celled shall not exceed $2,500, and (B) may 
defer interest payments or principal pay- 
ments, or both, in whole or in part, on such 
loan during the first three years of the term 
of the loan without regard to the ability of 
the borrower to make such payments; 

(2) may grant any loan for the repair, 
rehabilitation, or replacement of property 
damaged or destroyed, without regard to 
whether the required financial assistance is 
otherwise available from private sources; and 

(3) in the case of the total destruction of, 
or substantial property damage to a home or 
business concern may refinance any mort- 
gage or other liens outstanding against the 
destroyed or damaged property if such re- 
financing is for the repair, rehabilitation, or 
replacement of property damaged or 
destroyed as a result of such disaster and 
any such refinancing shall be subject to the 
provisions of clauses (1) and (2) of this 
section. 

LOANS HELD BY THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 233. (1) Section 1820(a) (2) of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) subject to specific imitations in this 
chapter, consent to the modification, with 
respect to rate of interest, time of payment 
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of principal or interest or any portion there- 
of, security or other provisions of any note, 
contract, mortgage or other instrument 
securing a loan which has been guaranteed, 
insured, made or acquired under this 
chapter;” 

(2) Section 1820(f) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Whenever loss, destruction, or damage 
to any residential property securing loans 
guaranteed, insured, made, or acquired by 
the Administrator under this chapter oc- 
curs as the result of a major disaster as de- 
termined by the President under the Disaster 
Assistance Act of 1970, the Administrator 
shall (1) provide counseling and such other 
service to the owner of such property as 
may be feasible and shall inform such owner 
concerning the disaster assistance available 
from other Federal agencies and from State 
or local agencies, and (2) pursuant to sub- 
section (a) (2) of this section, extend on an 
individual case basis such forbearance or 
indulgence to such owner as the Adminis- 
trator determines to be warranted by the 
facts of the case and the circumstances of 
such owner.” 


DISASTER LOAN INTEREST RATES 


Sec. 234. (a) Any loan made under the 
authority of sections 231, 232, 236(b), 237, 
or 241 of this Act shall bear interest at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yield on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
with remaining periods of maturity of ten 
to twelve years less not to exceed 2 per 
centum per annum. 

(b) The next to the last sentence of sec- 
tion 7(b) of the Small Business Act is 
amended by striking out all that follows 
“exceed” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury taking into considera- 
tion the current average market yield on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States with remaining periods of 
maturity of ten to twelve years less not to 
exceed 2 per centum per annum.” 


AGE OF APPLICANT FOR LOANS 


Sec. 235. In the administration of any 
Federal disaster loan program under the au- 
thority of sections 231, 232, or 233 of this Act, 
the age of any adult loan applicant shall 
not be considered in determining whether 
such loan should be made or the amount of 
such loan. 


FEDERAL LOAN ADJUSTMENTS 


Sec. 236. (a) In addition to the loan ex- 
tension authority provided in section 12 of 
the Rural Electrification Act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to adjust and re- 
adjust the schedules for payment of principal 
and interest on loans to borrowers under pro- 
grams administered by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, and to extend the 
maturity date of any such loan to a date 
not beyond forty years from the date of such 
loan where he determines such action is nec- 
essary because of the impairment of the eco- 
nomic feasibility of the system, or the loss, 
destruction, or damage of the property of 
such borrowers as a result of a major disaster. 

(b) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development is authorized to refinance any 
note or other obligation which is held by him 
in connection with any loan made by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment or its predecessor in interest, or which 
is included within the revolving fund for 
liquidating programs established by the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 
1955, where he finds such refinancing neces- 
sary because of the loss, destruction, or dam- 
age (as a result of a major disaster) to prop- 
erty or facilities securing such obligations. 
The Secretary may authorize a suspension in 
the payment of principal and interest charges 
on, and an additional extension in the 
maturity of, any such loan for a period not to 
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exceed five years if he determines that such 
action is necessary to avoid severe financial 
hardship, 


AID TO MAJOR SOURCES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 237. (a) The Small Business Admin- 
istration in the case of a nonagricultural 
enterprise, and the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration in the case of an agricultural enter- 
prise, are authorized to provide any indus- 
trial, commercial, agricultural, or other 
enterprise, which has constituted a major 
source of employment in an area suffering 
a major disaster and which is no longer in 
Substantial operation as a result of such 
disaster, a loan in such amount as may be 
necessary to enable such enterprise to resume 
operations in order to assist in restoring the 
economic viability of the disaster area. Loans 
authorized by this section shall be made 
without regard to limitations on the size of 
loans which may otherwise be imposed by any 
other provision of law or regulation promul- 
gated pursuant thereto. 

(b) Assistance under this section shall be 
in addition to any other Federal disaster as- 
sistance, except that such other assistance 
may be adjusted or modified to the extent 
deemed appropriate by the Director under the 
authority of section 208 of this Act. Any loan 
made under this section shall be subject to 
the interest requirements of section 234 of 
this Act, but the President, if he deems it 
necessary, may defer payments of principal 
and interest for a period not to exceed three 
years after the date of the loan, 


FOOD COUPONS AND DISTRIBUTION 


Sec. 238. (a) Whenever the President de- 
termines that, as a result of a major disaster, 
low-income households are unable to pur- 
chase adequate amounts of nutritious food, 
he is authorized, under such terms and con- 
ditions as he may prescribe, to distribute 
through the Secretary of Agriculture coupon 
allotments to such households pursuant to 
the provisions of the Food Stamp Act of 1964 
and to make surplus commodities available 
pursuant to the provisions of section 203 
of this Act. 

(b) The President, through the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to continue to 
make such coupon allotments and surplus 
commodities available to such households 
for so long as he determines necessary, taking 
into consideration such factors as he deems 
appropriate, including the consequences of 
the major disaster on the earning power of 
the households to which assistance is made 
available under this section. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as amending or otherwise changing 
the provisions of the Food Stamp Act of 1964 
except as they relate to the availability of 
food stamps in a major disaster area. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


Sec. 239. Whence the Director determines 
that income individuals are unable to secure 
legal services adequate to meet their needs 
as a consequence of a major disaster, he shall 
assure the availability of such legal services 
as may be needed by these individuals be- 
cause of conditions created by a major dis- 
aster. Whenever feasible, and consistent with 
the goals of the program authorized by this 
section, the Director shall assure that the 
programs are conducted with the advice and 
assistance of appropriate Federal agencies 
and State and local bar associations. 

UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 240. The President is authorized to 
provide to any individual unemployed as a 
result of a major disaster, such assistance as 
he deems appropriate while such individual 
is unemployed. Such assistance as the Pres- 
ident shall provide shall not exceed the max- 
imum amount and the maximum duration of 
payment under the unemployment compen- 
sation program of the State in which the 
disaster occurred, and the amount of assist- 
ance under this section to any such indi- 
vidual shall be reduced by any amount of 
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unemplcyment compensation or of private 
income protection insurance compensation 
available to such individual for such period 
of unemployment. 

COMMUNITY DISASTER LOAN FUND 


Src. 241. (a) There is established within 
the Treasury a Community Disaster Loan 
Fund from which the President may author- 
ize loans to local governments for the pur- 
poses of meeting payments of principal and 
interest on outstanding bonded indebted- 
ness, for providing the local share of any 
Federal grant-in-aid program which is de- 
signed to assist in the restoration of an 
area damaged by a major disaster, or for 
providing and maintaining essential public 
services. Such loans shall be made only if 
the local government has suffered a loss of 
either more than 25 per centum of its tax 
base or such a substantial amount that it 
is otherwise unable to meet such payments, 
local share obligations, or the cost of essen- 
tial public services. 

(b) Loans from the Fund established by 
this section shall be without interest for 
the first two years, shall be made for such 
periods as may be necessary, not to exceed 
twenty years, and shall bear interest after 
the first two years at a ‘rate prescribed in 
section 234. The President may defer initial 
payments on such a loan fora period not to 
exceed five years or half the term of the 
loan, whichever is less. Any loans under this 
section may be made for a local govern- 
ment’s fiscal year in which the disaster 
occurred and for each of the following two 
fiscal years. Loans for any year shall not 
exceed the difference between the average 
annual property tax revenue received by the 
local government for the three-year period 
preceding the major disaster and the local 
government's accrued property tax revenue 
for each of the three years following the 
major disaster. For purposes of computations 
under this section, the tax rate and tax as- 
sessment valuation factors in effect at the 
time of the disaster shall not be reduced 
during the three-year period following the 
disaster. 

(c)(1) The President may transfer to the 
Fund such sums as he may determine to 
be necessary from the appropriations avail- 
able to him for disaster relief, All amounts 
received as interest payments or repayments 
of principal on loans, and any other mon- 
eys, property, or assets derived from opera- 
tions in connection with this section shall 
be deposited to the Fund. 

(2) All loans, expenses, and payments pur- 
suant to operations under this section shall 
be paid from the Fund. From time to time, 
and at least at the close of each fiscal year, 
there shall be paid from the Fund into the 
Treasury, as miscellaneous receipts, interest 
on the average amount of appropriations 
accumulated as capital to the Fund, less the 
average undisbursed cash balance in the 
Fund during the year. The rate of such in- 
terest shall not exceed any rate determined 
under section 234 for loans from the Fund, 
Interest payments may be deferred with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but any interest payments so deferred shall 
themselves bear interest. If at any time the 
President determines that moneys in the 
Fund exceed the present and any reasonably 
prospective future requirements of the Fund, 
such excess may be transferred to the general 
fund of the Treasury or to the appropriations 
available to the President for disaster relief. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed $100,- 
000,000, as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 


TIMBER SALE CONTRACTS 
Sec. 242. (a) Where an existing. timber 
sale contract between the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or the Secretary of the Interior and 
a timber purchaser doesnot provide relief 
from major physical change not due to negli- 
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gence of the purchaser prior to approval of 
construction of any section of specified road 
or of any other specified development facility 
and, as a result of a major disaster, a major 
physical change results in additional con- 
struction work in connection with such road 
or facility by such purchaser with an esti- 
mated cost, as determined by the appropriate 
Secretary, (1) of more than $1,000 for sales 
under one million board feet, (2) of more 
than $1 per thousand board feet for sales of 
one to three million board feet, or (3) of 
more than $3,000 for sales over three million 
board feet, such increased construction cost 
shall be borne by the United States. 

(b) If the Secretary determines that dam- 
ages are so great that restoration, recon- 
struction, or construction is not practical 
under the cost-sharing arrangement author- 
ized-by subsection (a) of this section, the 
Secretary may allow cancellation of the con- 
tract notwithstanding contrary provisions 
therein, 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to reduce to seven days the minimum 
period of advance public notice required by 
the first section of the Act of June 4, 1897 
(16 U.S.C. 476), in connection with the sale 
of timber from national forests, whenever 
the Secretary determines that (1) the sale of 
such timber will assist in the construction 
of any area of a State damaged by a major 
disaster, (2) the sale of such timber will 
assist in sustaining the economy of such 
area, or (3) the sale of such timber is neces- 
sary to salvage the value of timber damaged 
in such major disaster or to protect un- 
damaged timber. 

(d) The President, when he determines it 
to be in the public interest, and acting 
through the Director of Emergency Pre- 
paredness, is authorized to make grants to 
any State or local government for the pur- 
pose of removing from privately owned lands 
timber damaged as a result of a major dis- 
aster, and such State or local government is 
authorized upon application, to make pay- 
ments out of such grants to any person for 
reimbursement of expenses actually incurred 
by such person in the removal of dam- 
maged timber, not to exceed the amount 
that such expenses exceed the salvage value 
of such timber. 


PUBLIC LAND ENTRYMEN 


Sec. 243. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to give any public land entry- 
man such additional time in which to com- 
ply with any requirement of law in connec- 
tion with any public land entry for lands 
affected by a major disaster as the Secretary 
finds appropriate because of interference 
with the entryman’s ability to comply with 
such requirement as a result of such major 
disaster. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR RESIDENTIAL 
STRUCTURE RESTORATION 


Sec, 244. (a) No loan or grant made by 
any Federal agency, or by any relief organi- 
zation operating under the supervision of 
the Director, for the repair, restoration, re- 
construction, or replacement of any residen- 
ial structure located in a major disaster area 
shall be made unless such structure will be 
repaired, restored, reconstructed, or replaced 
in accordance with such minimum standards 
of safety, decency, and sanitation as the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment may prescribe by regulation for such 
purpose, and in conformity with applicable 
building codes and specifications. 

(b) In order to carry out the provisions of 
this section, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development is authorized— 

(1) to consult with such other officials in 
the Federal, State, and -local governments 
as he deems necessary, in order that regula- 
tions prescribed under this section shall— 

(A) carry out the purpose of this section; 
and 


(B). have the necessary flexibility to be 
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consistent with requirements of other build- 
ing regulations, codes, and program require- 
ments applicable; and 

(2) to promulgate such regulations as may 
be necessary. 


Part D—RESTORATION OF PUBLIC FACILITIES 
FEDERAL FACILITIES 


Sec. 251. The President may authorize any 
Federal agency to repair, reconstruct, restore, 
or replace any facility owned by the United 
States and under the jurisdiction of. such 
agency which is damaged or destroyed by any 
major disaster if he determines that such re- 
pair, reconstruction, restoration, or replace- 
ment is of such importance and urgency that 
it cannot reasonably be deferred pending the 
enactment of specific authorizing legisla- 
tion or the making of an appropriation for 
such purposes. In order to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section, such repair recon- 
struction, restoration, or replacement may be 
begun notwithstanding a lack or an insuffi- 
ciency of funds appropriated for such pur- 
pose, where such lack or insufficiency can be 
remedied by the transfer, in accordance with 
law, of funds appropriated for another 
purpose. 

STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT FACILITIES 


Sec. 252. (a) The President is authorized to 
make contributions to State or local govern- 
ments to repair, restore, reconstruct, or re- 
place public facilities belonging to such State 
or local governments which were damaged or 
destroyed by a major disaster, except that the 
Federal contribution therefor shall not ex- 
ceed 50 per centum of the net cost of restor- 
ing any such facility to its capacity prior to 
to such disaster and in conformity with ap- 
Plicable codes and specifications. 

(b) In the case of any such public facilities 
which were in the process of construction 
when damaged or destroyed by a major 
disaster, the Federal contribution shall not 
exceed 50 per centum of the net costs of 
restoring such facilities substantially to their 
prior to such disaster condition and of com- 
pleting construction not performed prior to 
the major disaster to the extent the increase 
of such cost over the original construction 
cost is attributable to changed conditions 
resulting from a major disaster. 

(c) For the purposes of this section “public 
facility” includes any flood control, naviga- 
tion, irrigation, reclamation, public power, 
sewage treatment and collection, water sup- 
ply and distribution, watershed development, 
or airport facility, any non-Federal-aid street 
road, or highway, and any other essential 
public facility. 


PRIORITY TO CERTAIN APPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC 
FACILITY AND PUBLIC HOUSING ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 253. In the processing of applications 
for assistance, priority and immediate con- 
sideration may be given, during such period, 
not to exceed six months, as the President 
shall prescribe by proclamation, to applica- 
tions from public bodies situated in major 
disaster areas, under the following Acts: 

(1) title II of the Housing Amendments of 
1955, or any other Act providing assistance 
for repair, construction, or extension of 
public facilities; 

(2) the United States Housing Act of 1937 
for the provision of low-rent housing; 

(3) section 702 of the Housing Act of. 1954 
for assistance in public works planning; 

(4) section 702 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965 providing for grants 
for public facilities; or 

(5) section 306 of the Consolidated Farm-~- 
ers Home Administration Act. 

RELOCATION ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 254. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law or regulation promulgated there- 
under, no person otherwise eligible for reloca- 
tion assistance payments authorized under 
section 114 of the Housing Act of 1949 shall 
be denied such eligibility as a result of a 
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major disaster as determined by the Presi- 
dent. 
TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 301. (a) Section 701(a) (3) (B) (ii) of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (40 U.S.C. 461(a) (3) 
(B) (il) is amended to read as follows: “(ii) 
have suffered substantial damage as a result 
of a major disaster as determined by the 
President pursuant to the Disaster Assist- 
ance Act of 1970”. 

(b) Section 8(b) (2) of the National Hous- 
ing Act (12 U.S.C. 1706c(b)(2)) is amended 
by striking out of the last proviso “section 
2(a) of the Act entitled ‘An Act to authorize 
Federal assistance to States and local gov- 
ernments in major disasters, and for other 
purposes (Public Law 875, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, approved September 30, 1950)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 102(1) of 
the Diaster Assistance Act of 1970”. 

(c) Section 203(h) of the National Hous- 
ing Act (12 U.S.C. 1709{h)) is amended by 
striking out “section 2(a) of the Act entitled 
‘An Act to authorize Federal assistance to 
States and local governments in major dis- 
asters and for other purposes’ (Public Law 
875, Eighty-first Congress, approved Septem- 
ber 30, 1950), as amended” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 102(1) of the Disaster 
Assistance Act of 1970”. 

(d) Section 221(f) of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 17151(f)) is amended by strik- 
ing out of the last paragraph “the Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to authorize Federal assist- 
ance to States and local governments in 
major disasters, and for other purposes’, ap- 
proyed September 30, 1950, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1855-1855g)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “‘the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970”. 

(e) Section 7(a) (1) (A) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress, as amended; 20 U.S.C. 241—-1(a) (1) 
(A)), is amended by striking out “pursuant 
to section 2(a) of the Act of September 30, 
1950 (42 U.S.C. 1855a(a))” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “pursuant to section 102(1) of 
the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970”. 

(f) Section 16(a) of the Act of Septem- 
ber 23, 1950 (79 Stat: 1158; 20 U.S.C. 646(a) ) 
is amended by striking out “section 2(a) of 
the Act of September 30, 1950 (42 U.S.C. 
1855a(a))” and inserting lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 102(1) of the Disaster Assistance Act of 
1970”. 

(g) Section 408(a) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. 758(a) ) 
is amended by striking out “section 2(a) of 
the Act of September 30, 1950 (42 U.S.C. 
1855a(a) )” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘sec- 
tion 102(1) of the Disaster Assistance Act of 
1970”, 

(h) Section 165(h) (2) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, relating to disaster losses 
(26 U.S.C. 165(h)(2)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) occurring in an area subsequently de- 
termined by the President of the United 
States to warrant assistance by the Federal 
Government under the Disaster Assistance 
Act of 1970,”. 

(i) Section 5064(a) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 5064(a)), relat- 
ing to losses caused by disaster, is amended 
by striking out “the Act of September 30, 
1950 (42 U.S.C. 1855)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970". 

(j) Section 5708(a) of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C, 5708(a)), relat- 
ing to losses caused by disaster, is amended 
by striking out “the Act of September 30, 
1950 (42 U.S.C. 1855)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970”. 

(k) Section 3 of the Act of June 30, 1954 
(68 Stat. 330; 48 U.S.C. 1681), is amended 
by striking out of the last sentence “section 
2 of the Act of September 80, 1950 (64 Stat. 
1109), as amended (42 U.S.C. 18558)" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 102(1) of 
the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970”, 
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(1) Whenever reference is made in any pro- 
vision of law (other than this Act), regula- 
tion, rule, record, or document of the United 
States to the Act of September 30, 1950 (64 
Stat. 1109), or any provision of such Act, 
such reference shall be deemed to be a ref- 
erence to the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970 
or to the appropriate provision of the Disas- 
ter Assistance Act of 1970 unless no such 
provision is included therein. 

REPEAL OF EXISTING LAW 

Sec. 302. The following Acts are hereby re- 
pealed: 

(1) the Act of September 30, 1950 (64 
Stat. 1109); 

(2) the Disaster Relief Act of 1966, except 
section 7 (80 Stat. 1316); and 

(3) the Disaster Relief Act of 1969 (83 
Stat. 125). 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 303. Except as provided otherwise in 
this Act, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 304. This Act shall take effect immedi- 
ately upon its enactment, except that sec- 
tions 226(c), 237, 241, 252(a), and 254 shall 
take effect as of August 1, 1969. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated—I will call it up later. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: On page 79, following line 2, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

(c) In the case of any loan made under 
section 7(b)(1) of the Small Business Act, 
as amended (15 U.S.C, 636(b)) as a result 
of the Good Friday earthquake, which oc- 
curred on March 27, 1964, the Small Business 
Administration shall, at the borrower's op- 
tion, on that part of any loan in excess of 
$500 cancel (i) the interest due on the loan, 
or (ii) the principal of the loan, or (iii) any 
combination of such interest or principal ex- 
cept that the total amount so canceled shall 
not exceed $1,800. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I will 
call this amendment up at a later time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn temporarily. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana will state it. 

Mr. BAYH, Is S,.3619 now the pend- 
ing order of business before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. That is the pending business. 

Mr.. BAYH. I thank, the Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr. President, the hour is. late and 
the Senator from Indiana. does not want 
to spend a great deal of the time of my 
colleagues. Suffice it to say that this bill 
is.a product of some 3 or 4 years’ effort. 

The Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN) is now in the Chamber. I 
should like to say that we are deeply 
indebted to him for the efforts his com- 
mittee, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, expended in helping with this 
bill. 

It is only fair to say, and perhaps the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Dots) will 
want to verify this, that the administra- 
tion has been very helpful. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works has unanimously approved S. 
3619, a bill to revise and expand Federal 
programs for relief from the effects of 
major disasters. 
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As chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Disaster Relief, I wish to ex- 
press my deep appreciation to the chair- 
man of the full committee, Senator JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, for his wise decision to 
establish the special subcommittee last 
year, for his assistance in arranging for 
hearings in the field and in Washington, 
and for his many courtesies and kind- 
nesses with respect to consideration of 
this important bill in committee. 

The ranking minority member of the 
committee, Senator JOHN SHERMAN 
Cooper, who sponsored the administra- 
tion’s disaster assistance bill, S. 3745, 
was, as always, most helpful and cooper- 
ative, I am also grateful for the generous 
cooperation given me by the members of 
the subcommittee on both sides of the 
aisle: Senators Sponc, EAGLETON, and 
GRAVEL, and Senators DoLE, Gurney, and 
Packwoop. They have made valuable 
contributions to the final version of the 
proposal. 

Likewise, I wish to thank the members 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, who reviewed the bill before 
it was reported to the Senate and who 
proposed amendments affecting matters 
under their jurisdiction, for contributing 
their expertise and their valuable sug- 
gestions, all of which are contained in 
the bill as reported. 

As a result, Mr. President, of the col- 
laboration of all the Members I have 
mentioned, the committee has brought 
to the Senate a bill containing not only 
the best features of S. 3619, which I in- 
troduced with the cosponsorship of 30 
other Senators and of S. 3745, the ad- 
ministration bill, but also a number of 
valuable amendments proposed in execu- 
tive session by members of the Public 
Works Committee and the best thinking 
of the Senate Banking Committee. In 
addition, the committee accommodated 
Senators YARBOROUGH and Tower of 
Texas, who had special concerns arising 
from recent disasters in their State. 

This is a good bill, a strong bill, a far- 
reaching bill, and, at the same time, a 
completely nonpartisan bill. 

The purpose of S. 3619, is to provide a 
permanent, comprehensive program for 
Federal disaster assistance and to 
strengthen the organization and admin- 
istrative machinery needed to implement 
the program in an orderly and effective 
manner. It will enable the Federal Gov- 
ernment, without further specific con- 
gressional action, to extend needed 
emergency relief and recovery assistance 
to individuals, organizations, businesses, 
and States and local communities suf- 
fering from a major disaster. 

The bill consolidates into one act and 
repeals the three major existing Federal 
disaster assistance laws: The basic 1950 
act, Public Law 875, 81st Congress; the 
1966 Disaster Relief Act, Public Law 89- 
769; and the Disaster Relief Act of 1969, 
Public Law 91-79. This consolidation and 
the proposed broadening and enlarge- 
ment of existing statutory provisions are 
designed to take into account the ex- 
perience gained by the Congress and the 
Federal and State Governments from the 
devastating catastrophe caused in Au- 
gust 1969 by Hurricane Camille, the larg- 
est known destructive force of wind and 
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water ever to strike the United States, as 
well as the lessons learned from the tor- 
nado which struck Lubbock, Tex., in 
May this year. 

The bill seeks to coordinate disaster 
relief and recovery efforts of all appro- 
priate Federal, State, and local author- 
ities, and relief and disaster assistance 
organizations under a single, permanent 
law, so that when disaster strikes any- 
where in the country—as inevitably it 
will—the full resources of both public 
and private sectors may be brought to 
bear to meet the immediate challenge 
and to undertake the long, difficult and 
costly task of repair, rehabilitation, re- 
construction, and replacement. 

There are three principal reasons for 
enactment of this legislation: First, a 
number of the main provisions of the 
1969 act—Public Law 91—79—will expire 
on December 31, 1970. These include sec- 
tions dealing with repair and reconstruc- 
tion of non-Federal aid roads and high- 
ways; the foregiveness feature of SBA, 
Farmers Home and VA loans; expanded 
temporary housing assistance; food 
stamp allotments; and unemployment 
assistance. These must all be extended 
beyond the end of this year. 

Second, the time has come to codify 
the many diverse disaster assistance 
statutes into a single law. As President 
Nixon observed in his special message on 
April 22, 1970, the present program has 
“grown in a peacemeal and often hap- 
hazard manner, involving over 50 sepa- 
rate congressional enactments and Ex- 
ecutive actions. This slow development 
process has created a complex program, 
one which has a number of gaps and 
overlaps and need increased coordina- 
tion.” 

Third, the committee’s hearings fol- 
lowing the Camille disaster on the gulf 
coast and in Virginia and West Virginia 
clearly demonstrated the need for a num- 
ber of new programs and directives in 
order to establish by law the fullest pos- 
sible authority for the President and 
agencies of the Federal Government to 
respond to a major disaster quickly, ef- 
ficiently, and without unnecessary re- 
strictions. 

Among the new proposals in this bill 
several are of outstanding importance: 
First, a program of aid to major sources 
of employment, to provide jobs for people 
thrown out of work by a disaster; second, 
a community disaster loan fund to make 
loans to local communities which have 
lost a substantial part of their tax base, 
so that they can pay interest and prin- 
cipal on outstanding bonded indebted- 
ness, provide their share of matching 
funds for Federal grants necessary for 
restoration of the area, and provide or 
maintain essential public services; and 
third, 50-50 matching grants to restore 
damaged or destroyed State or local pub- 
lic facilities. These three programs are 
made retroactive to August 1, 1969, in 
order to make them available to the 
people and communities that were vic- 
tims of Hurricane Camille. 

In line with the administration’s pro- 
posals, the amount of forgiveness on dis- 
aster loans under SBA and HUD pro- 
grams has been increased from $1,800 to 
$2,500 on any loan of more than $500. 
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Also, the bill incorporates the interest 
rate recommended by the administra- 
tion, as amended by the Banking Com- 
mittee. The new rate on all disaster loans 
would be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury taking into account the 
current market yield on 10-12 year U.S. 
obligations less not to exceed 2 percent. 
The Treasury reports that the current 
rate is 734 percent so the rate for disas- 
ter loans would be 53% percent. 

There are many other significant pro- 
posals contained in the bill and described 
in the report which I will not take time 
to enumerate. 

Allin all, Mr. President, this is as com- 
plete a program for meeting the impact 
of hurricanes, tornadoes, tidal waves, 
earthquakes, and other disasters as your 
committee, with all the information, ad- 
vice and counsel it could obtain, has been 
able to devise. I urge the Senate to give 
S. 3619 its early approval. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I want to commend the 
Senator from Indiana for his work on 
this bill. I note that there are some fa- 
miliar provisions in the bill which take 
me back to over 3 years ago when the 
Senator from Indiana and I collabo- 
rated on an extensive revision of the dis- 
aster relief laws, modeled somewhat after 
the Alaskan disaster relief legislation 
which was calculated to provide relief 
particularly to those who met great 
hardship as a result of tornadoes, floods, 
hurricanes, and the like. 

I note particularly that the bill covers 
community disaster relief and temporary 
housing assistance. These are the two 
areas of greatest need which have not 
been covered heretofore by Federal leg- 
islation. I think that this legislation will 
be of great help. My only regret is that 
we could not make it retroactive to take 
care of those people who were so se- 
verely affected 2, 3, and 4 years ago; but 
we are making a great start here in the 
right direction and I am most happy to 
see this legislation come before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the fact that 
the Senator from Iowa has called atten- 
tion in the Recor to some of the efforts 
that have been made in preparing the 
bill which is now before the Senate. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
other States in 1965 were hit by a series 
of tornados. Colorado in particular was 
stricken by a very serious flood. As a re- 
sult, 16 Senators joined together shortly 
after Indiana was hit by the Palm Sun- 
day 1965 tornado which killed 195 peo- 
ple, in an effort to secure a program es- 
tablishing a meaningful disaster pro- 
gram. It was passed by the Senate but 
languished in the House until 1966, when 
part of the bill was enacted. 

Last year, the Senator from Iowa will 
recall, the Senate adopted a very good 
disaster bill. The House was reluctant. 
During the August recess, as the 
Senator from Mississippi will recall, the 
gulf coast was hit by Hurricane Camille. 
Unfortunately, it took the impetus of 
Camille to get House, Senate, and the ad- 
ministration to get behind this type of 
program and secure its final enactment. 
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However, several important provisions of 
that 1969 act will expire at the end of 
this year and must be extended. 

In my opinion, this basic legislation 
should have been on the books 10 years 
ago. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, BAYH, I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the chairman of the subcommittee and 
all of its members, including the chair- 
man of the full committee, the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) , for 
the very fine work they did here on an 
emergency basis to start with and for 
following through with reference to Ca- 
mille. But more than that, I have fol- 
lowed this matter. I think they have done 
an extraordinary job not only in taking 
care of some immediate emergency mat- 
ter, but they have also evolved a national 
law that will be a tremendous asset to 
the country. It will give assurance with 
reference to financial investments and 
bonds and the insurance problems and 
a great many other matters. When we 
talk about destroying the tax base of any 
county or city, we have destroyed all 
of it. 

The committee has worked out a re- 
markable remedy, I commend the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the remarks of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. We are all indebted to him, to 
Senator EAasTLAND, and to the chairman 
of the Public Works Committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH). 

As the Senator from Mississippi knows 


well, a special subcommittee was ap- 
pointed in the wake of Camille to which 
I was appointed chairman. We held ex- 


tensive hearings in Mississippi in 
Biloxi and toured that area. Virginia was 
also our host, where the subcommittee 
studied the upper effects of Camille. 

I believe that the product of this sub- 
committee is long overdue. I hope that 
the Senate will support it. If the United 
States can rush to Iran and Chile and 
to other places around the world with 
the beneficence of our tax dollars, I 
think that the time has come when we 
should treat the citizens of this country 
more compassionately when they are hit 
by a disaster. That is what this bill pro- 
poses to do. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
gratified to join in support to the Dis- 
aster Assistance Act of 1970, S. 3619, 
which was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Public Works. This is vital 
legislation on which we have worked for 
an extended period of time. 

The chairman of our Special Subcom- 
mittee on Disaster Relief, Senator BAYH, 
deserves high praise for his imagination 
and intelligence in conceiving this legis- 
lation. He has had diligence and perse- 
verance over many years in pressing for 
adoption of the comprehensive nation- 
wide and permanent program for dis- 
aster assistance embraced by this bill. He 
has been ably assisted by the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and the full 
committee. 
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I am sure that my distinguished friend 
from Kentucky, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
is pleased to see much of his disaster re- 
lief bill, S. 3745, incorporated in the bill 
as reported. The ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, Senator DOLE, 
has my commendation for his success in 
improving the bill with amendments 
urged by the administration. 

This landmark legislation will be of 
benefit to the citizens of any State and 
locality in the United States that is so 
unfortunate as to be struck by a major 
disaster. It deserves, in my opinion, the 
affirmative vote of every Member of this 
body. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the kind remarks of the Senator from 
West Virginia. His assistance has been 
indispensable. I think that it is most ap- 
propriate that we also recognize the ex- 
cellent efforts of the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE). I earlier made reference to 
the contributions of the Senator from 
Kansas who was with us in Mississippi 
and Kansas and sat through the hear- 
ings. 

I do not know of another example when 
we have had the joint efforts of Republi- 
cans and Democrats which would better 
meet the basic needs of the people of 
this country. 

It seems to me unconscionable that 
we have gone so long without being pre- 
pared in advance. We do not know when 
we will have another disaster. However, 
history has proven to us that we will have 
more disasters. 

This bill will provide one general act 
which will apply to any disaster. It 
should not be necessary to rush to Con- 
gress to seek special, piecemeal legisla- 
tion after every disaster. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield to my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia, who was our host in Virginia 
and who helped immeasurably on the bill. 
Part of the bill shows his footprints. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, the Disas- 
ter Assistance Act of 1970 will establish 
permanent machinery to respond quickly 
to the needs of individuals, businesses, 
and communities which may be struck by 
natural disasters. 

The bill represents a constructive re- 
sponse to testimony received at hearings 
before the Special Public Works Subcom- 
mittee on Disaster Relief, a unit created 
to examine the effectiveness of the Fed- 
eral response to Hurricane Camille last 
year, and to determine the need for addi- 
tional legislation. 

Heretofore, disaster relief measures 
have been enacted after disasters have 
occurred. Consequently, the assistance 
necessary to restore disaster-stricken 
areas often has lagged behind the need. 

In addition, disaster victims and local 
government officials have had to examine 
several different laws for relief programs. 
The measure developed by the special 
subcommittee would codify these pro- 
grams into a single statute, thereby sim- 
plifying existing procedures, 

The pending bill would establish on a 
permanent basis the major provisions of 
the Disaster Relief Act of 1969, which ex- 


pires this year. For example, the measure 
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would authorize Federal grants for the 
removal of debris from private property, 
assistance for the repair and reconstruc- 
tion on non-Federal-aid highways, and 
forgiveness of a portion of disaster loans 
made by the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. It also includes provision for tem- 
porary housing, food stamps, legal serv- 
ices, and unemployment assistance. 

Several sections of the bill would be 
retroactive to Hurricane Camille, and ac- 
cordingly may provide additional assist- 
ance to individuals, businesses, and com- 
munities affected by the disaster along 
the gulf coast, and in the James River 
Basin of Virginia. 

The retroactive provisions of the bill 
are as follows: 

First: The Small Business Administra- 
tion and Farmers Home Administration 
would be authorized to make loans to 
major sources of employment in a dis- 
aster-stricken area without regard to the 
$500,000 ceiling imposed administrative- 
ly by SBA and FHA, In order to be eligi- 
ble, an enterprise must have been dam- 
aged to the extent that it is no longer in 
substantial operation as a result of a dis- 
aster. 

Second. The Director of the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness would be au- 
thorized to assume temporarily the mort- 
gage or rental payments of victims who, 
because of financial hardship caused by 
a disaster, have received notice of evic- 
tion or foreclosure. 

Third. A community disaster loan fund 
would be established to assist localities 
in meeting bond payments, providing the 
local share of Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, or for maintaining essential pub- 
lic services. Loans could be made in cases 
where the local government has suffered 
a loss of more than 25 percent of its tax 
base, or in cases where such a substan- 
tial amount of the tax base has been 
lost that the locality is unable to meet 
its obligations. 

Fourth. Grants would be authorized 
for the repair or reconstruction of public 
facilites owned by States or localities. 
Eligibility would be extended to sewage 
treatment and collection, water supply 
and distribution, airport, flood control, 
irrigation, and other facilities. Grants 
would be limited to 50 percent of costs. 

The bill also includes provision for 
purchasing as well as leasing of mobile 
homes. There would be no charge for 
rentals during the first 90 days of occu- 
pancy. Thereafter, the financial ability 
of the occupant would be considered in 
fixing rent. 

Under present law, for disaster loans 
in excess of $500, a maximum of $1,800 
can be canceled. Under a new formula 
developed by the subcommittee, the for- 
giveness level would be increased to 
$2,500. 

Mr. President, having seen the devasta- 
tion caused by Hurricane Camille in Vir- 
ginia, and heard the accounts of the re- 
sulting hardships suffered by many in- 
dividuals, I am convinced of the need 
for this legislation. It has been a privilege 
to serve with the able chairman of the 
subcommittee, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), during the 
development of the bill. 
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Mr. President, I join in the commen- 
dations of the efforts of the Senator 
from Indiana and others. It was fortui- 
tous for the people of Virginia and Mis- 
Sissippi and the other areas affected that 
legislation sponsored by the Senator 
from Indiana was pending at the time 
this disaster struck and that we were 
able to use the bill upon an emergency 
basis and perfect it in the form of the 
legislation we are considering here this 
evening. 

On behalf of the people of Virginia, 
I thank all Senators who have made con- 
tributions to the pending legislation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
join with the other Senators in express- 
ing my commendation and appreciation 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), 
and to the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), both of 
whom have taken a great interest in this 
matter as have the other Senators who 
worked on it. 

The Senator made reference a few 
minutes ago to the adoption of a sug- 
gestion our committee made. After the 
Public Works Committee finished its de- 
liberations on the bill, in accordance 
with an understanding we had on the 
floor of the Senate when the bill was 
originally introduced, the bill was re- 
ferred to the Banking and Currency 
Committee for such recommendations 
as it might want to make in those areas 
coming within the jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

We did suggest a couple of amend- 
ments. 

The Senator from Indiana referred to 
the one that relates to the interest rate. 
We tried to work that out to make it 
consisent with other similar programs. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield at that point, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a letter contained in 
the report. The letter is from the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to the chairman 
of the Public Works Committee. It in- 
corporates the four suggestions made by 
the distinguished chairman and the 
members of the committee. It has been 
very helpful. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: On August 25, 1970, 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
considered the housing and small business 
aspects of your committee’s bill, the Disaster 
Assistance Act of 1970. 

After reviewing these provisions, we recom- 
mend the following changes be made in the 
bill prior to its being reported to the Senate: 

1. On page 17, section 231(a), after the 
words “major disaster” insert the words “as 
determined by the President or a disaster as 
determined by the Administrator.” This will 
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make the provisions of section 231 of your 
bill apply to those disasters declared by the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration äs well as those major disasters de- 
clared by the President. 

2. On page 21, section 234: (1) after the 
word “Act” insert “, or under the authority 
of section 7(b) of the Small Business Act.” 
This provision would make the interest rate 
which the Small Business Administration 
charges on its economic disaster loans the 
same as those it charges under this bill on 
physical disasters; 

(2) Insert “236(b)”. This will make the 
provision of section 236(b) carry the interest 
rate formula contained in this section; 

(3) Also increase the 1 percent figure in 
the interest rate formula to 2 percent thereby 
giving the disaster victims a greater break 
in their interest rate to be charged under this 
bill. 

3. On page 20, delete section 233 and insert 
language which would treat veterans with 
direct VA loans who had property destroyed 
or damaged which secured these loans in the 
same manner as other victims of disaster. 
This new language would also give the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs the right to 
forbear payments on the veterans loans at 
his discretion. 

4. On page 22, section 236(b), delete the 
reference to interest rate. The interest rate 
under this section would be fixed at the for- 
mula set out in section 234 of the bill. This 
is recommended in order to make all the 
disaster provisions under this bill affecting 
HUD and SBA carry the same interest rate. 

I am attaching copies of these amend- 
ments. 

a . . o . 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SPARKMAN, Chairman. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, are 
those amendments incorporated in the 
final form of the bill as our committee 
recommended them? 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator is correct. 
They are. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I simply wanted the 
record to show that. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr, BAYH. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I wish to 
join my colleagues on the Committee on 
Public Works and other Members of the 
Senate in commending the Senator from 
Indiana for his work in connection with 
this bill. In 1967 and 1968 he introduced 
a disaster relief bill as he had earlier in 
1965 which resulted in the act of 1966. 
There was considerable discussion of that 
bill, different viewpoints, and thorough 
consideration which I believe was helpful 
in the development of the 1969 act and 
also of the bill which is now before us. 
Last year we had the California floods 
and the awful disaster of Hurricane Ca- 
mille affecting especially Mississippi and 
Virginia. We were helped very much in 
the committee discussions on the 1969 
act and on this bill by the distinguished 
Senators from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis 
and Mr. EASTLAND), by the earnest and 
perceptive work of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia who is a member of the commit- 
tee (Mr. Sponc) and his: colleague (Mr. 
Byrrp). The Committee'on Public Works 
established a Special Subcommittee on 
Disaster Relief, which held extensive 
hearings in the field and in Washington. 

The President then sent to the Con- 
gress early this year a special disaster as- 
sistance message, containing the legisla- 
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tive recommendations of the adminis- 
tration, the most comprehensive disaster 
relief proposals made by any adminis- 
tration. I introduced the administration 
bill, S. 3745, on April 23, 1970, which was 
cosponsored also by Senator Dore and 
Senators RANDOLPH and BAYH, chairmen 
of the full committee and the subcom- 
mittee. Most of those recommendations 
have been included in S. 3619. 

I want to pay special tribute to the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) who is 
the ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, and a new Member of the 
Senate. He entered into this work with 
all of his energy. He went to Mississippi, 
and he went to Virginia, when others 
found the trip too difficult or the weather 
too bad to go. He worked closely with the 
administration and diligently within our 
committee. I think the bill which is the 
result of these combined efforts is the 
most comprehensive of its kind ever to 
come before Congress. 

The Disaster Assistance Act of 1970, 
S. 3619, represents efforts of the Sub- 
committee on Disaster Relief of the full 
Public Works Committee to bring orderly 
assistance to the chaos and suffering 
wrought by natural disasters. The com- 
mittee’s work on this legislation began 
on the gulf coast following Hurricane 
Camille, when hearings were held in 
Biloxi in January. Further field hearings 
were held in Roanoke, as well as several 
days of hearings here in Washington. 

The committee’s deliberations have 
focused on legislative proposals S. 3619 
and S. 3745. The latter was an adminis- 
tration proposal which came to Congress 
with a Presidential message on disaster 
assistance. The committee, its staff, and 
officials of the administering agencies of 
the executive branch have worked to- 
gether closely throughout the develop- 
ment of this legislation and I believe 
that the strong legislation before the 
Senate this evening reflects that careful 
and thorough deliberative process. 

The bill recodifies much of existing 
law in the disaster assistance field and 
in doing so should greatly aid the task 
of State and local officials in determining 
what kinds of assistance are available to 
them in rebuilding their shattered com- 
munities. The confusion which has ex- 
isted up to now, due to the different laws 
dealing with disaster relief, was repeat- 
edly mentioned throughout the hearings. 

On April 22, 1970, President Nixon sent 
a message to the Congress asking for the 
most comprehensive disaster relief in 
history. The administration can be 
proud of the provisions of S 3475, its bill 
which I introduced on April 23. They 
were good provisions and all but two of 
the major sections were included in the 
reported version of S. 3619 in whole or 
in some modified version. 

I think the administration is to be 
further commended forthe actions it 
has taken since Hurricane Camille to 
streamline and improve administering to 
people’s needs in the period following a 
major disaster. 

It is important, it seems to me, to 
note that throughout the committee’s 
work on this legislation two threads of 
thought were constantly apparent. We 
wanted to design legislation to care for 
people. And secondly, we wanted to as- 
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sure that the negative realities of de- 
struction be turned, so far as possible, 
to constructive and productive rebuild- 
ing. S. 3619 seeks to fulfill those aims 
and its passage and enactment into law 
will do much to assure that we “build 
back better” what is destroyed by fu- 
ture natural disasters in the future. 

Again, I commend the Senator from 
Indiana, Senator Baym, our committee 
chairman, the junior Senator from Kan- 
sas, Senator DoLE, who worked hard in 
the hearings, in the field and on the de- 
velopment of the bill, Senator SPONG 
of Virginia, and all the members of 
our Public Works Committee and the 
staff. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent the message from the President to 
the Congress on April 22, 1970—the most 
comprehensive proposals on disaster as- 
sistance by any President, and which 
contributed so much to the development 
of this bill—be included in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
To the Congress of the United States: 

The spirit of neighborliness, the readiness 
to extend a helping hand in time of trouble, 
is one of the great traditions of this country. 
In the early years of our history, good neigh- 
bors were essential in coping with the hard- 
ships of pioneer life. They are equally essen- 
tial in meeting the challenges of life today. 

The spirit of the good neighbor was par- 
ticularly evident in 1969 when natural dis- 
asters struck this country in unprecedented 
numbers and with unprecedented force. 
Twenty-nine major disasters and an untold 
number of smaller disasters were responsible 
for over 300 deaths and an estimated $2 
billion in property damage in the last calen- 
dar year. Events such as the California floods 
and Hurricane Camille with the Virginia 
floods were exceptionally destructive. 

Private voluntary agencies have tradition- 
ally played a crucial role during times of 
disaster. State and local governments are 
key factors in any successful disaster relief 
effort. Thus the Federal role is only one 
part of the overall response of the nation, 
But it is a very important part of that re- 
sponse. Under the Federal Disaster Acts of 
1950, 1966, and 1969 and their amendments 
and under provisions in many other statutes, 
the Federal government works to help indi- 
viduals through relief and rehabilitation 
efforts and to assist State and local govern- 
ments by restoring public facilities essential 
to community life. In 1969 the Federal gov- 
ernment allocated $150 million for assistance 
from the President’s Disaster Relief Fund— 
the largest sum for any one year in history. 
Significant additional funds were spent on 
disaster assistance under other Federal pro- 
grams. A report on our 1969 experience is 
being provided to the Congress. 

We are confident that the general frame- 
work of our present program provides an 
effective mechanism for channeling Federal 
disaster assistance to individuals and com- 
munities. Rather than depending on a spe- 
cialized disaster assistance agency, the pres- 
ent system makes maximum use of existing 
agencies, centrally coordinated by the Office 
of Emergency Preparedness, to perform tasks 
in time of emergency which are similar to 
those which they perform in normal circum- 
stances, Our present arrangements also en- 
courage constructive and cooperative efforts 
among, individuals, local communities, the 
States and the Federal government. 

At the same time, however, we have learned 
that a number of improvements are in order 
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within the existing framework. The last 
Presidential special message on the subject 
of disaster assistance was written 18 years 
ago. Since that time, this program has 
grown in a piecemeal and often haphazard 
manner, involving over 50 separate Con- 
gressional enactments and executive actions. 
This. slow development process has created 
a complex program, one which has a num- 
ber of gaps and overlaps and needs increased 
coordination. It is time for new legislation 
and executive action to make our Federal 
disaster assistance program more effective 
and efficient. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


To extend and to improve the assistance 
which the Federal Government can provide 
in time of major disasters, I am asking the 
Congress to enact the Disaster Assistance 
Act of 1970. This legislation contains a num- 
ber of specific proposals, the most important 
of which are the following: 

Revenue maintenance 


When a community experiences a major 
disaster, the physical impact is obvious. What 
the television camera does not capture, how- 
ever, is the loss of property tax. revenue 
which occurs when a substantial portion 
of a community's property tax base is de- 
stroyed and its essential services are dis- 
rupted. 

To ease this difficulty, 7 recommend that 
the Congress enact a property tax revenue 
maintenance plan. Under this plan, the 
Federal government would be authorized to 
lend money at favorable interest rates to 
local governments to make up their loss of 
property tax revenues following a major 
disaster. 

Permanent repair 

I am asking the Congress for expanded 
Federal authority to permanently repair or 
fully replace essential public facilities dam- 
aged by disasters. This authorization would 
provide a more effective and practical ap- 
proach to the replacement of damaged pub- 
lic facilities which are vital to community 
life. This Administration would give prefer- 
ence to local employees and contractors in 
repair and rebuilding work. 


Economic development assistance 


I am also asking the Congress to amend 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, so that the Economic De- 
velopment Administration would provide 
staff support, technical advice and financial 
assistance to those communities affected by 
major disasters. Such assistance is vital in 
recovery efforts, particularly when the com- 
munity is attempting to begin long-range 
rebuilding or redevelopment efforts. 

Disaster loans 


I am proposing legislation to improve the 
disaster loan programs of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and of the Farmers 
Home Administration. These loans are 
among our principal sources of assistance 
to stricken individuals. The recommended 
changes would provide for improved refi- 
nancing, payment deferral, and forgiveness 
arrangements and would assure disaster 
loans to older citizens. My proposed amend- 
ment would allow the FHA and SBA to pro- 
vide faster service and would therefore pro- 
mote speedier recovery following disasters. 

Unemployment compensation 

I am also recommending that the Con- 
gress extend for two years the expanded 
unemployment compensation provisions of 
the Disaster Relief Act of 1969. These pro- 
visions make temporary income available 
as promptly as possible to help individuals 
who are unemployed as the result of a ma- 
jor disaster. Such assistance to individuals 
Was a new feature in the 1969 Act, Before 
last year, only those unemployed persons 
who could qualify for compensation under 
the normal unemployment insurance pro- 
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grams could receive income protection fol- 
lowing a disaster. The two-year extension 
which I recommend would provide time to 
fully evaluate the new provisions and to 
consider appropriate legislation. 


Housing 


Hurricane Camille provided the greatest 
test of the Federal government's ability to 
provide temporary housing to victims of a 
major disaster. We believe we met that test; 
at the direction of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development was able to place 
more than 5,000 mobile homes in the dis- 
aster area. We also believe, however, that 
the language of the law which authorizes 
such activities is confusing. 

Two separate provisions in two different 
laws are now directed to temporary emer- 
gency housing. In order to simplify the leg- 
islative provisions that apply to this prob- 
lem, I propose that the provisions for tem- 
porary housing in PL 81-875 be amended so 
that. they incorporate many of the broad 
principles of PL 91-79, without sacrificing 
flexibility. A clarified version of this law 
would allow the government to provide tem- 
porary housing or other emergency shelter— 
including leased mobile homes or other read- 
ily fabricated dwellings. 


Debris removal 


One of the serious problems encountered 
in Hurricane Camille related to the removal 
of debris from private property. Current leg- 
islation in this area is confusing and diffi- 
cult to administer. I am therefore proposing 
corrective legislation that would simplify 
and speed debris removal from private prop- 
erty when it is in the public interest. Again, 
preference would be given to local employees 
and contractors. 


Disaster prevention 


In March and April 1969 this Administra- 
tion conducted a massive flood prevention 
program in the upper Midwest and New Eng- 
land, This program—Operation Foresight— 
was immensely successful; it prevented wide- 
spread human suffering and an estimated 
$200 million in damages, at a cost of $20 
million. The success of this disaster preven- 
tion effort suggests that we can do a great 
deal to avoid or limit the effects of expected 
disasters, Accordingly, I am proposing legis- 
lation which would extend the Federal gov- 
ernment’s authority to assist State and local 
governments in disaster prevention and 
damage reduction activities. 


Planning assistance 


The Disaster Relief Act of 1969 authorized 
one-time matching grants to help States 
formulate better plans for coping with dis- 
asters, Almost half of the States have al- 
ready indicated that they will join us in 
this effort and we expect that others will 
soon follow their lead. I now recommend 
that the Congress expand this provision of 
the 1969 law in order to help States review 
and update these plans on a continuing 
basis. 

In addition to the major initiatives out- 
lined above, the legislation prepared by the 
Administration includes a number of other 
changes designed to extend the scope and 
improve the effectiveness of Federal assist- 
ance, 

Administrative actions 

Legislative changes are not the only im- 
provements which are presently required. 
Our experience indicates that changes in ad- 
ministrative procedures can be equally im- 
portant in providing a more effective assist- 
ance program. 

Coordination 

To improve coordination of Federal Dis- 
aster Assistance efforts, both among Federal 
agencies and among Federal, State, and local 
officials, I am establishing a National Coun- 
cil on Federal Disaster Assistance, The Coun- 
cil will be composed of senior officials from 
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Federal agencies concerned with disaster 
assistance and will be chaired by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Emergency Preparedness, 

To further improve coordination of dis- 
aster assistance activities in the field, I have 
also directed that the Regional Directors of 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness be in- 
cluded as ad hoc members of the newly 
formed Federal Regional Councils. This im- 
provement will be supplemented by other 
actions to improve coordination among all 
levels of government, including the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness regional planning 
conferences with State officials with the first 
such conference this month on the West 
Coast. 

In addition to improving coordination and 
developing more comprehensive plans, we 
need better procedures for continuous com- 
munication with State and local govern- 
ments on such matters as disaster legislation: 
The Council of State Governments and such 
organizations as the International City 
Management Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Counties, the National League of 
Cities, and the United States Conference of 
Mayors are assisting us in this effort. 

Improvements in disaster assistance also 
require an improved program of research and 
evaluation, the results of which are readily 
available to all who can benefit from them. 
I have therefore directed the Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness to act as a central clear- 
ing house for all Federal research which is 
related to disasters. 

Assistance to individuals 

An important objective, particularly in 
large-scale disasters, is that of informing 
individuals of the assistance which is avail- 
able and of the places where it can be ob- 
tained. To meet this problem, we are ex- 
panding our information efforts and keying 
those efforts to the needs of the individual 
citizens of the community, particularly those 
who are poor. 

Whenever a disaster occurs, those who live 
in the area desperately want to be in touch 
with their friends and relatives who live 
elsewhere. Rescue workers also need better 
communication facilities within such areas. 
I have therefore asked the Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness to provide better emer- 
gency communication services to stricken 
regions during times of disaster. 

Just as we make it easier for individuals 
to get information, so we should make it 
easier for them to get assistance. It should 
not be necessary for individuals to travel 
from one place to another and thën ‘to still 
another location in order to obtain the help 
which various agencies of the Federal ‘gov- 
ernment are providing. Accordingly, we are 
developing plans to provide “one-stop” serv- 
ice to individuals in disaster areas, Repre- 
sentatives of the principal Federal agencies 
and of the Red Cross, as well as caseworkers 
and legal advisors, will all be available at a 
single assistance center. 


Disaster assistance teams 


Disaster stricken communities frequently 
lack trained personnel who can help them 
make the best possible use of the assistance 
which is available to them from many 
sources. To meet this need, I have directed 
the Office of Emergency Preparedness to form 
Federal disaster assistance teams to help local 
communities coordinate the overall assistance 
effort. ‘These teams will be supervised by a 
Federal Disaster Assistance Coordinator who 
will act as an on-the-spot representative of 
the President in any particular disaster area; 

Disaster Insurance 

Our experience with disasters in 1969 clear- 
ly demonstrated the need for expanded in- 
surance coverage for property owners. The na- 
tional flood insurance sections of the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1968 
presently permit Federal insurance assist- 
ance in flood-prone areas and we are now im- 
Pplementing that program on an accelerated 
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basis. I am also directing that a compre- 
hensive study of property insurance coverage 
for disaster situations be undertaken and 
that specific recommendations be provided 
me by the end of this year. This study should 
take into account the views of the State in- 
surance authorities, the insurance industry, 
lending institutions, and the general pub- 
lic. 
Civil Defense 

The disaster assistance activities of State 
and local governments often are closely re- 
lated to their civil defense responsibilities. 
The relationship between the Federal gov- 
ernment’s disaster assistance and civil de- 
fense activities should now be carefully re- 
viewed. Accordingly, I have asked that such 
a study be carried out and that its recom- 
mendations be given to me by December 31, 
1970, It is important that any changes in 
this sensitive area be made only after a care- 
ful review, one which gives special attention 
to the impact of any suggested change upon 
national security. 

* * . . . 

As we move into a new decade, one of the 
nation’s major goals is to restore a ravaged 
environment. But we must also be ready to 
respond effectively when nature gets out of 
control and victimizes our citizens. 

With the improvements I have recom- 
mended to the Congress and those which I 
am instituting by Executive action, the dis- 
aster assistance program of the Federal gov- 
ernment will continue to provide out- 
standing public service in times of crisis. This 
program manifests the extraordinary 
humanitarian spirit of our nation. The 
changes I have proposed would enable it to 
reflect that spirit even more effectively. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WEITE House, April 22, 1970. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr, DOLE. Mr. President, I concur 
with the statements made earlier by the 
Senator from Indiana, the Senator from 
West Virginia, and the Senator from 
Kentucky, the Senator from Virginia, 
and, of course, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

It was an eye-opening experience for 
me and every member of our subcom- 
mittee to visit the Biloxi area. We visited 
Pass Christian and found an entire com- 
munity leveled, the tax base destroyed, 
and no apparent means of reviving that 
community. 

This field investigation and the hear- 
ings that ensued are responsible for 
some of the improvements proposed in 
this legislation. 

I share the views of the Senator from 
Indiana who has been the leader in pro- 
posing disaster legislation. I had mis- 
givings in the beginning about some pro- 
visions, but after witnessing the hard- 
ships and tragedies that result from dis- 
asters I am convinced the subcommit- 
tee has done an excellent job. 

The bill represents the efforts of the 
subcommittee, the efforts of the admin- 
istration, and the efforts of the minority 
and majority staff of the subcommittee 
and full committee who worked tirelessly 
with staff members of OEP to write 
a bill that is responsive to the needs of 
the people in time of disaster. 

It is my opinion that we have passed 
and approved in the subcommittee and 
the full committee, with the approval of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, landmark legislation. There are 
significant efforts to improve and up- 
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date our disaster assistance programs. 

Mr. President, on April 22, 1970, Presi- 
dent Nixon, in the first special message 
to Congress on the subject of disaster 
assistance in 18 years, pointed out: 

The spirit of neighborliness, the readiness 
to extend a helping hand in time of trouble, 
is one of the great traditions of this country. 
In the early years of our history, good neigh- 
bors were essential in coping with the hard- 
ships of pioneer life. They are equally essen- 
tial in meeting the challenges of life today. 


In 1969, the challenges posed by nat- 
ural disasters surpassed those of any 
single year since the first comprehensive 
Federal Disaster Act was passed in 1950. 
There were 29 major disasters, which in- 
cluded the California floods and Hurri- 
cane Camille, described by the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey as “the most intensive 
hurricane on record to enter the US. 
mainland.” As a result, the Federal Gov- 
ernment allocated a total of $148,970,000 
from the President’s disaster fund, the 
largest sum for any year in history. In 
addition, the disaster loan programs of 
the Small Business Administration and 
the Farmers Home Administration were 
of major assistance during 1969 to home- 
owners, businessmen, and farmers. Food 
supplies from the Department of Agri- 
culture, community relations services 
from the Department of Justice, and le- 
gal assistance grants from OEO also 
helped many disaster victims. 

Despite the tremendous response of 
the Federal agencies to the major disas- 
ters of 1969, President Nixon recognized 
the need to improve our performance. In 
his special message to the Congress, he 
proposed far-reaching legislative and 
administrative changes. The President 
found that our disaster assistance pro- 
gram has “grown in a piecemeal and 
often haphazard manner, involving over 
50 separate congressional enactments 
and Executive actions.” He noted that— 

This slow development process has created 
a complex program, one which has a number 


of gaps and overlaps and needs increased 
coordination. 


The bill we are considering today in- 
cludes the best concepts and proposals 
of S. 3619 introduced by Senator BAYH, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Dis- 
aster Relief, and S. 3745, introduced by 
Senator Cooper, ranking minority mem- 
ber of the full Committee on Public 
Works, on behalf of the administration. 
Specifically, the following provisions 
from S. 3745 are included in this bill: 

First. Provision for removal of the 
“emergency repair of temporary replace- 
ment” criteria of work on essential pub- 
lic facilities, with the proviso that the 
Federal cost of permanent repair or re- 
placement not exceed the net worth of 
the facility to its predisaster capacity. 

Second. Provisions to allow the Presi- 
dent to contract or make agreements 
with private relief organizations in order 
that the activities of these organizations 
can be coordinated by appropriate offi- 
cials and conditioning of such agree- 
ments on compliance with title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Third. Provisions to provide for for- 
giveness of up to $2,500 on losses or dam- 
age in excess of $500 on the principle of 
an SBA or FHA disaster loan. 
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Fourth. Provision that the State 
planning program would be an ongoing 
activity rather than expire on December 
31, 1970. Additionally, provisions to limit 
the amount of assistance available to 
any one State to $25,000 per annum and 
in amounts which shall comprise more 
than 50 percent of the total cost of such 
planning. 

Fifth. Provision that debris-clearance 
assistance to the States and local gov- 
ernments not be made unless the State 
or local jurisdiction agrees to uncondi- 
tionally indemnify the Federal Govern- 
ment from any claims arising as a con- 
sequence of the debris removal. 

Sixth. Provision to establish a com- 
munity disaster loan fund in the Treas- 
ury for assistance to local communities 
suffering substantial loss because of a 
major disaster. 

Seventh. Provision to authorize assist- 
ance in advance of an imminent disaster. 

Eighth. Provisions dealing with anti- 
discrimination in the administration of 
assistance; with the establishment of ad- 
visory groups on disaster relief, and on 
the assignment of advisory personnel, to 
local communities. 

In addition, the President's program 
improvements to be achieved adminis- 
tratively have been accomplished or are 
well underway: 

A National Council on Federal Disaster 
Assistance has been established. The 
Council brings together senior level offi- 
cials of Federal agencies to improve co- 
ordination of Federal assistance efforts. 

One-stop centers: The concept has 
been tried and proven in the recent Lub- 
bock and Corpus Christi, Tex., disasters, 
making it easier for disaster victims to 
get information and assistance. 

Disaster assistance teams: Teams of 
knowledgeable Federal officials, super- 
vised by OEP disaster assistance coor- 
dinators, are helping communities and 
individuals in disaster relief and recovery 
efforts. 

Disaster research: Within OEP, a re- 
search effort is being initiated, wherein 
the agency serves as the clearinghouse 
on ail disaster-related research. 

During our hearings, both in the field 
and in Washington, we heard many com- 
plaints about insurance coverage for 
property owners. At that time, the Na- 
tional Flood Insurance Section of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1969, permitting Federal insurance as- 
sistance in flood-prone areas, had not 
been fully implemented. That program 
has now been accelerated, and many 
more communities are participating. 
Hopefully, the frustrations arising out 
of the insurance practices of the past 
will cease to occur. Further, President 
Nixon has requested a comprehensive 
study of property insurance coverage for 
disaster and will be receiving specific 
recommendations before the end of the 
year. 

The response of State and local gov- 
ernments to a major natural disaster is 
one of the most important aspects of ef- 
fective disaster assistance. We found that 
there was a wide variance in the ability 
of the States and in turn the local gov- 
ernments to truly aid their citizens. Of- 
tentimes, those who are designated for 
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such duties are disaster victims them- 
selves. Where there has been an affirma- 
tive response, it is often related to the 
viability of the State and local civil de- 
fense units. The relationship between 
the Federal Government's disaster assist- 
ance and civil defense activities is under 
review by the President. I am hopeful 
he will forward recommended changes to 
the Congress shortly after the first of the 
year. 

As the President said in his disaster 
message: 

The general framework of our present pro- 
gram provides an effective mechanism for 
channeling federal disaster assistance to in- 
dividuals and communities. 


But this legislation for the first time 
consolidates our major disaster assist- 
ance programs and provides additional 
assistance in areas in which we have been 
deficient in the past. It is the result of 
bipartisan efforts of members of the com- 
mittee and the responsible officials in 
the executive branch. As ranking minor- 
ity members of the Subcommittee on 
Disaster Relief, I join my colleagues in 
supporting the Disaster Assistance Act of 
1970. It will allow us, in the President’s 
words, “to respond effectively when na- 
ture gets out of control and victimizes 
our citizens.” 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Texas, I understand he 
has an amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 98, line 10, before the period in- 
sert the following: “and sections 231, 232, 
and 233 shall take effect as of April 1, 
1970.” 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana for yielding to me. I compliment 
the Senator for his great work in con- 
nection with the important bill. 

Mr. President, the amendment I have 
sent to the desk would apply retroactive- 
ly the loan cancellation provisions, sec- 
tions 231, 232, and 233, of S. 3619, to all 
victims of disasters occurring after April 
1, 1970. 

Mr. President, we have before us one 
of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation that Congress will consider this 
session. S. 3619, will provide a perma- 
nent and comprehensive disaster relief 
program which will be of immeasurable 
benefit to countless Americans. No one 
in this body realizes more fully the ur- 
gent need for this legislation than I. 
Having observed the damage done to my 
State this spring and summer by torna- 
does, floods, and hurricanes, and having 
worked with disaster relief agencies and 
the unfortunate victims of these natural 
disasters, I know from personal experi- 
ence the weaknesses in the present law 
and need for the changes proposed in 
S. 3619. This is why I am proud to be a 
cosponsor of this bill, Its excellent fea- 
tures are so many that I shall not take 
the time of the Senate to speak on them 
at this time; however, I do wish to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. BayH) and the members of 
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his subcommittee for their fine work on 
this bill. 

The purpose for my amendment is to 
make available to the thousands of vic- 
tims of major disasters that have oc- 
curred since April 1, 1970, the increased 
loan cancellation features of S. 3619. 
Under the present law, Public Law 
91-79, which was enacted in October of 
1969 in the wake of Hurricane Camille 
which ravished the gulf coast, the Small 
Business Administration and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration are author- 
ized to cancel at the borrower’s request 
up to $1,800 of any disaster loan in ex- 
cess of $500. In other words, if a disaster 
victim obtained a $2,300 loan from the 
Small Business Administration to repair 
or restore his farm house or replace his 
livestock, he would be obligated to pay 
the first $500 but the balance would be 
canceled. When Public Law 91-79 was 
enacted in October of 1969, its provi- 
sions and benefits, including the loan 
cancellation feature, were made to apply 
retroactively to all major disasters that 
occurred after June 30, 1967. By making 
Public Law 91-79 retroactive to that 
date, the victims of Hurricane Beulah, 
which struck the gulf coast in Septem- 
ber of 1967, were allowed to benefit by 
the law. My amendment does nothing 
more than was done when Public Law 
91-79 was enacted. 

The committee in reporting S. 3619 
recognized that the cost of construction 
work has skyrocketed in the last year; 
therefore, the committee wisely in- 
creased the amount of a disaster loan 
that the Small Business Administration 
and Farmers Home Administration can 
cancel from $1,800 to $2,500. This in- 
crease of $700 may seem small and in- 
significant to those people of wealth; 
however, to the Mexican American and 
black citizens of Lubbock and Corpus 
Christi, to small businessmen and fish- 
ermen of the gulf coast, and to the 
farmers of Plainview, this amount could 
provide the means and assistance to 
stay in their communities and rebuild 
their homes, farms, and businesses 
rather than being forced to seek a new 
start in another area. This is why it is 
only fair and just that we make the in- 
creased benefits of S. 3619 available to 
as many disaster victims as possible. 

In my State, there have been four 
major disasters since April of this year. 
The first of these disasters was the tor- 
nado that struck Plainview, Tex., and 
cut a 175-mile path of death and destruc- 
tion in a 10-county area. Second, was 
the tornado that struck Lubbock, Tex., on 
May 11, affecting 2,500 square blocks of 
that prosperous city. Third, on May 15 
of this year a flood devastated San Mar- 
cos, Tex. Last, but far from least, Hurri- 
cane Celia struck Corpus Christi, Tex., 
and many other towns and cities in a 
12-county area in Texas in August. The 
damage figures are still being completed 
on all of these disasters; but from what 
information that is available, it is clear 
that the Lubbock tornado damaged or 
destroyed over 10,000 homes. The Plain- 
view tornado caused over $10 million in 
property damage. The San Marcos flood 
caused over $2 million and Hurricane 
Celia has caused over $233 million in 
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damages to real property and homes and 
automobiles alone as of this date. 

In these areas in Texas, the Small 
Business Administration and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration have already 
made many disaster loans and there are 
still many loan applications to be acted 
on, In Lubbock, Tex., for example, the 
Small Business Administration has al- 
ready made over $7 million in loans to 
homeowners and businessmen. Many 
more loan applications are still pend- 
ing. In the counties affected by Hurri- 
cane Celia, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has made 2,500 loans and the 
Farmers Home Administration has made 
21 loans. Many more loan applications 
are pending for action by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Under the present law, the Small Bus- 
iness Administration and Farmers Home 
Administration are authorized to defer 
the initial payments on these loans for 
a period of time in order to allow the 
borrower to get on his feet financially 
with his other creditors. For example, the 
initial payment on loans made by the 
Small Business Administration to a 
homeowner or business concern that 
cannot obtain funds from private sources 
may be deferred for a period of 5 months 
to 3 years, depending on the financial 
condition of the borrower. The Farmers 
Home Administration is authorized to 
allow the repayment of emergency loans 
for the purposes of replacing livestock 
and equipment for periods of up to 7 
years and to allow loans for the pur- 
pose of repairing farm buildings and im- 
provements to be repaid over periods of 
up to 20 years. Thus, in many situations, 
victims who have received disaster loans 
since April 1, 1970, have not even made 
the first payment on these loans and 
will not do so for some time. In many 
other cases, loan applications made by 
the victims of Hurricane Celia and the 
Lubbock tornado will not even be acted 
upon until after this legislation has 
passed. To people in these situations, it 
will appear that Congress has lost all in- 
terest in their problems if they are not 
offered the opportunity to take advan- 
tage of the cancellation provisions of S. 
3619. 

Mr. President, those who oppose my 
amendment usually offer two feeble rea- 
sons why it should not be passed. 

First, it is argued that to make these 
provisions retroactive will impose great 
administrative difficulties for the Small 
Business Administration and Farmers 
Home Administration. When tested by 
experience, this argument will not stand 
up. As pointed out earlier, in many sit- 
uations, the first payments have been 
deferred. In other situations the loan 
applications have not been acted upon. 
Thus, it would not seem to be an insur- 
mountable task for these agencies to ad- 
vise these borrowers of their rights under 
S. 3619 and offer them the opportunity to 
come under these provisions. It is true 
that it might cause these agencies some 
extra work and in some cases some in- 
convenience, however, when the public 
good is pitted against governmental in- 
convenience it is imperative that the 
public good prevails. The foundation of 
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government in a democracy is to be re- 
sponsive to the needs of the people and 
to find ways of meeting these needs. 
When our Government. stops acting in 
the best interest of the people and starts 
acting only for its own interest and con- 
venience their own Government has 
failed in its basic function: to serve the 
people. 

Second, it is argued that by applying 
this amendment retroactively, disaster 
victims will be hurt rather than helped 
because the interest rate will be increased 
from 3 to 5% percent. This argument is 
also impersuasive because: 

First, my amendment does not auto- 
matically increase the interest rate on 
any existing disaster loan. On the con- 
trary, my amendment would offer disas- 
ter victims the choice of whether to 
retain their present loans at an interest 
rate of 3 percent with only $1,800 in can- 
cellation authority or to take a new loan 
at 53¢-percent interest with $2,500 in 
cancellation authority. Naturally, not all 
disaster victims will make the same 
choice; however, I do not believe that it 
would be too much of a burden on the 
agencies involved to make this choice 
available to these unfortunate people. 


Second, in many cases, the benefits of 
the increased amount that can be can- 
celed will far outweigh the effect that 
the interest rate might have. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of low-income 
people. For example, suppose a low- 
income family sustains $3,000 in damages 
to their home. Under the present law, 
this family would be entitled to have 
$1,800 of a $3,000 loan canceled, leaving 
them with the obligation of repaying $1,- 
200 at 3-percent interest. If my amend- 
ment is enacted, this family would have 
the choice of receiving a loan under S. 
3619 which would allow them to have 
$2,500 of this loan canceled, leaving them 
obligated to pay back $500 at 5%34-percent 
interest. It seems obvious that 9 debt of 
$500 at 5%¢-percent interest is much 
easier for a low-income family to carry 
than a $1,200 debt at 3-percent interest. 
At the rate of 5% percent the interest on 
$500 for 1 year is only $26.37. The inter- 
est on $1,200 at 3 percent for 1 vear is 
$36. Therefore, it appears logical to me 
that low-income and middle-income peo- 
ple, when given the choice, would rather 
pay $526.87 than $1,236. The obvious 
benefits of the increased canceliation fea- 
tures of S. 3619 even with an increased 
interest rate, are pointed out by the 
committee on page 18 of the report on S. 
3619 in which it is stated: 

Despite the higher interest rate which 
would be charged for disaster loans, substan- 
tial benefits will accrue under the new for- 
mula for many of those seeking assistance. 
A homeowner whose disaster loan exceeds 
$10,500 will be eligible for a forgiveness of 
the maximum amount, or $2500. His total 
encumbrance on $10,500 will be only $8000. 
A $6000 disaster loan will be credit with 
$2500, reducing the obligation to $3500. A 
borrower of $2000 will be entitled to a $1500 
cancellation, leaving a balance of $500 to 
be repaid. 


Mr. President, the amendment I have 
proposed is a fair and just measure. It is 
one that I am committed to because of 
what it means to the poor people who 
have suffered so much in these terrible 
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disasters. I cannot turn my back on these 
people in their hour of need. Therefore, 
I ask all my colleagues who care about 
the welfare of the thousands of small 
farmers, businessmen, and working peo- 
ple throughout America who are trying 
desperately to rebuild their homes and 
their lives to join with me in approving 
this important amendment. 

Mr. President, I commend the Senator 
from Indiana for his thorough research 
in connection with the bill and the hear- 
ings that have been held all over the 
country, as well.as the provisions in the 
bill to help the peopie in my State, main- 
ly those of Mexican-American extrac- 
tion who were faced with the loss of their 
homes by mortgage foreclosures where 
they did not have the funds to make 
mortgage payments or rent payments. 
Many of these people worked in plants 
that were. destroyed. The committee 
adopted my amendment which would 
provide the money for people to make 
their rent or mortgage payments. This is 
a great advancement in the efforts of 
government to meet the basic needs of 
disaster victims. 

I have offered a limited amendment. 
I ask the distinguished chairman to ac- 
cept the more limited amendment at 
this time. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Texas has discussed with me the 
unique problem he has in Texas now and 
also the terrible disaster that hit the 
area along the coast down there. I would 
have no objection to accepting that par- 
ticular amendment, 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. It is more re- 
strictive than the earlier amendment I 
offered. 

Mr. BAYH. As some of those Senators 
present know, I had hoped we could get 
this covered in other areas. I say to my 
friend I do not know what the attitude 
of the House will be, but we will cer- 
tainly try to get it approved. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I would like to 
point out that this is not only a Texas 
amendment. Since that date there have 
been disasters, declared by the President, 
in Alabama, North Dakota, Kansas, 
Florida, New York, and Minnesota. It is 
not a one-State amendment. It covers 
situations in those States, as well. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. The amendment provides 
for the retroactive application of sec- 
tions 231, 232, and 233, which apply to 
disaster loans by SBA and FHA and 
loans held by VA, respectively. 

If section 231 is made retroactive to 
April 1, 1970, loans will require rework- 
ing to provide the additional $700 can- 
cellation feature. Another, but perhaps 
more important, feature of the new act 
provides for a different interest rate on 
disaster loans. Thus, if a loan is reworked 
to include the $700 additional cancella- 
tion feature, it appears that. the inter- 
est rate—estimated at 53, percent—re- 
quired by the new act would also have to 
be applied to that loan. This would re- 
quire that SBA discuss the advantages 
and disadvantages with each applicant 
covered by the amendment. It appears 
that confusion among applicants would 
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result. The act further provides that cer- 
tain conditions of eligibility for disaster 
loans be removed. If made retroactive, it 
would appear SBA would be required to 
inform persons previously not eligible for 
loans that they may now qualify, includ- 
ing those who did not apply because they 
know they did not meet eligibility re- 
quirements. This would also require SBA 
to accept applications for all SBA 
declared disaster loan areas as well as 
Presidential declarations of major 
disasters. 

As for section 232, FHA has approved 
loans that include the $1,800 forgive- 
ness feature authorized by existing 
statute. The comments made with re- 
gard to section 231 also apply to this 
section. 

Furthermore, no benefit to disaster 
victims would result from retroactive ap- 
Plication of section 233, and VA presently 
has the authority which would be 
granted by that section. Thus, there is 
no reason for such action. 

But Mr. President, I am not going to 
object to the amendment, I only raise 
these questions for the record. I am in 
sympathy with the objective of the Sen- 
ator from Texas. If I understand the 
amendment clearly, it means that SBA 
will find it necessary to rework some 
20,000 loans that have already been made 
and that it might result in an increase in 
interest paid by some applicants. Do I 
understand that sections 232 and 233 
would also be added? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I believe the Sen- 
ator is referring to my former amend- 
ment. It went back to August of 1969. 
Under that amendment, there would 
have been 20,000 loans to review. This 
limited amendment, as the chairman will 
verify, would cover only about 3,000 to 
4,000 such loans. 

Mr. BAYH. Between 3,000 and 4,000. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes; less than 
one-fifth as many loans as under my 
earlier amendment. We are hopeful 
there would be no objection to it, 

Mr. DOLE. Does that same date ap- 
ply to FHA and VA loans—to all three 
sections? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. All three sec- 
tions. 

Mr. BAYH. All three sections. 

Mr. DOLE. I do not know how many 
FHA loans would be affected by the new 
date but apparently fewer than 1,000. 

With that modification I am willing to 
accept the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk another amendment, 
with which the Senator is familiar. I ask 
for its acceptance. It relates to damage 
to real estate in Cameron and Willacy 
Counties, Tex., where there was a rather 
unfortunate occurrence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
On page 65, line 5, after “Act.” it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: 
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Funds allocated for the relief of areas dev- 
astated by major disasters occurring be- 
tween July 1, 1967, and December 31, 1970, 
shall be expended on the basis of costs as 
certified by State and local governments and 
shall not be limited to costs estimated by 
damage surveys made after obligations have 
been incurred. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
bill. I couple this with the observation 
that I think the Senate is acting on one 
of the most meaningful pieces of pro- 
posed legislation in my 10 years in the 
Senate. We have had trouble with the 
House mainly, I think, because the House 
has not understood some of the back- 
ground which resulted in this bill. I 
would hope that we would have a unani- 
mous vote on the bill. I think it would 
help us in our dealings with the House. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
digress for a moment from discussing the 
amendment to concur in the observations 
of the Senator from Iowa on. this great 
piece of legislation. I want to point out 
something else. The poor people who suf- 
fer in these disasters have no legal repre- 
sentation in the usual case. I have been 
on the scene. I have an office opened in 
Corpus Christi to assist disaster victims. I 
have had as many as four assistants 
there at a time working with these un- 
fortunate people. There is no Federal 
money provided for these services. I have 
had to raise the money to keep this office 
open. 

There is no legal assistance available 
for the poorer disaster victims. They are 
not able to hire lawyers to explain to 
them their rights under the various dis- 
aster programs. 

The Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) 
and I offered an amendment to S. 3617 
which would provide legal assistance to 
disaster victims when they are not able 
to hire lawyers for themselves. I am 
pleased that it was accepted. This is an- 
other advancement. 

This is a very fine bill. I commend the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana, the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, and other Senators from both sides 
of the aisle who have worked out the fin- 
est disaster relief bill in the history of 
the United States. 

Now I return to my limited amend- 
ment. 

The amendment pertains to the Hurri- 
cane Beulah disaster which struck the 
Texas east coast on the morning of Sep- 
tember 20, 1967, which was declared a 
natural disaster by President Johnson on 
September 28, 1967. Local officials of 
Cameron and Willacy Counties, two of 
the most seriously devasted counties in 
the disaster area, immediately pursued 
rehabilitation efforts, making every effort 
to comply with the guidelines of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Preparedness. 

Despite the good faith efforts of these 
counties and the performance of work 
by contractors, there has been constant 
disputing over the reimbursement of ex- 
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pense relating to the rehabilitation ef- 
forts, even though the Governor of the 
State of Texas has certified these costs 
as well as the local governments, The 
Governor has also appealed the deter- 
minations of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness, but unsuccessfully. 

The circumstances of this problem are 
fairly simple. There was a hurricane, 
and relying on indications that the area 
would be declared a natural disaster, 
the counties began the emergency re- 
habilitation as they should. After the 
fact and after obligations were made by 
the counties, OEP made their own,.dam- 
age survey estimate and denied the 
claims after the obligations had already 
been incurred. 

This is an unforgiveable situation in 
which the OEP has a contractual obliga- 
tion to reimburse for reasonable sums 
expended in performance of eligible work 
under the Federal Disaster Act and the 
counties expended substantial sums in 
reliance on this commitment. There is 
no allegation that the counties did not 
make every effort to comply with all the 
guidelines of OEP, yet their claims have 
been denied. 

If these costs are not reimbursed then 
it would be unreasonable to assume that 
any contractor would assist in rehabil- 
itation efforts until he had the cash in 
hand, since the Government's contracts 
would be meaningless. It is my under- 
standing that this amendment would 
cost no new money, since $10 million 
was allocated for the relief following 
Hurricane Beulah and there is more than 
enough remaining to pay these remain- 
ing claims. 

Mr. President, I ask all Senators to 
give this amendment their full support. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. Do I understand correctly 
that the Senator’s amendment is No. 
877? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, That is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. Has there been any change 
in the language of amendment No. 877 
as it is on our desks? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No; it is just as 
it was. Ten million dollars was allocated 
for relief. It has not been paid, This 
amendment provides that Cameron and 
Willacy Counties shall be repaid for their 
expenses in cleaning up the damage. The 
taxpayers there are overburdened with 
the expense. This amendment calls for 
no new money. The $10 million originally 
appropriated is still available. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I feel an obligation to 
say something about this proposal, not 
only because I am the ranking Repub- 
lican member of the committee, but also, 
as Kentucky has had many flood dis- 
asters, I have some knowledge of sit- 
uations like this in my own State. 

As I read the Senator’s amendment, it 
provides that as to every kind of damage 
that occurred because of disaster be- 
tween July 1, 1967, and December 31, 
1970, anywhere in the land, when a 
county or a State sends in a bill and 
certifies that it is correct, that is all 
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there is to it; the Federal Government 
will have to pay it. It would simply re- 
move the Federal administrator from the 
program, The Federal Government would 
pay the bill for each county or each city 
which certified to the amount. 

The Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH) has always been loyal to his 
State and his people; but having had 
experience in my own State, in only one 
or two counties I am glad to say, I must 
say that I shall have to vote against the 
proposal of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The present Gov- 
ernor of my State has been to Washing- 
ton time after time to seek reimburse- 
ment for the debt that the counties in- 
curred. The previous Governor would not 
ask for a declaration of disaster. The 
previous Governor incurred the obliga- 
tion that was paid at that time. There 
was a hiatus of 8 days until there was 
a declaration of disaster. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to make one observa- 
tion? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. BAYH. As I understand what the 
Senator has said, there was a difference 
between the amount declared to be the 
cost of cleaning up debris at the time and 
the later estimate by OEP. The estimated 
amount has been paid. What the Senator 
from Texas is trying to do is to have the 
counties affected reimbursed for the ac- 
tual cost. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The actual cost, 
as the OEP made its estimate, which 
came in after the money was spent. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Texas is 
free to handle his amendment as he sees 
fit, but the Senator from Indiana might 
suggest that, inasmuch as the grievance 
that concerns the Senator from Texas, as 
to which he has evidence concerning the 
disparity between the estimate and the 
actual cost in two counties—I do not 
know how many hundreds of counties 
might be covered by his amendment 
now—perhaps he would have less opposi- 
tion from some Senators who are con- 
cerned about opening a Pandora’s box if 
he would limit the amendment to the 
counties affected by disasters which oc- 
curred only during the last 6 months of 
1967. This would confine the amendment 
sufficiently to deal with the two griey- 
ances that the Senator brings to our at- 
tention, without opening a Pandora’s 
box and applying the amendment to the 
whole country, about which we have no 
evidence on the ‘actual expenditures 
which might be involved. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may 
amend my amendment on line 4 by strik- 
ing out ‘1970” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1967.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas has a right to modify 
his amendment, and the amendment will 
be so modified. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I oppose 
the amendment. As I understand, the 
work was done on an emergency basis, 
and that sometimes is necessary. I also 
understand that the OEP no longer ap- 
proves contingency contracts: but many 
efforts have been made, as the Senator 
from Texas has pointed out, by the Gov- 
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ernor and others to justify the increased 
payments. 

They have appealed to the OEP; they 
have appealed to the director; and in 
each instance, they have not been able 
to justify the claim that is now presented 
to the Senate. 

In all disasters since Public Law 875 
was enacted in 1950, I am informed by 
OEP that, State and local governments 
have been advised to go ahead and per- 
form emergency work that they felt was 
urgent and to file an application as soon 
as they could. The work would be in- 
spected and surveyed as soon as possible 
by the State and Federal governments 
and eligible work would be approved for 
reimbursement from disaster funds al- 
located. 

This has been the practical thing to do 
and has been well received by applicants 
generally. There have been exceptions— 
generally where contractors have con- 
tracted to do work by contingency con- 
tract with the understanding that they 
would accept as payment the amount 
the applicant collected from OEP; when 
contractors have charged greatly in ex- 
cess of prevailing rates in effect in the 
area; or when work performed was 
greatly in excess of emergency repairs 
or temporary replacements or other in- 
eligible work. Contingency contracts are 
now prohibited by OEP regulations, but 
were not prohibited when Hurricane 
Beulah occurred during September 1967. 

There have been instances where dam- 
age is so extensive that it requires weeks 
or several months to make complete in- 
spections, write reports and process an 
application completely. In such in- 
stances, the applicants are briefed con- 
cerning OEP policies and criteria and 
advised to go ahead with emergency 
work with full knowledge that only eligi- 
ble work is reimbursable. State and Fed- 
eral representatives are available to local 
government for consultation on any 
problems that arise during emergency 
work. 

Procedures for approval of eligible 
work and for processing claims for pay- 
ment are covered by OEP circular 
4000.5B. As stated in section IV of that 
circular, the applicant must submit sup- 
porting documentation of costs and a 
certification of the cost of eligible work. 

Prior to payment of such claims, Fed- 
eral or State representatives inspect the 
completed work and the cost records are 
audited. 

It appears that the intent of the senior 
Senator from Texas is that the proposed 
amendment authorizes expenditures 
based only on costs certified by State 
and local governments. 

I am told that the facts involved in 
the Cameron and Willacy County claims 
were carefully considered by the OEP 
Director in making his decision. Gov- 
ernor Preston Smith appealed these cases 
to the Director and presented his justifi- 
cation for increased payments. County 
and State officials, accompanied by the 
contractor, presented additional infor- 
mation and records, for the Director’s 
consideration, while the appeal was be- 
ing processed. OEP engineers and audi- 
tors, assisted by Bovay, Inc., and by pro- 
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fessional staff of other Federal agencies, 
evaluated the facts involved and justified 
reimbursement for all identifiable and 
eligible work. 

If these two claims were reopened upon 
the basis of the amendment consistent 
with the intent expressed by the Senator 
from Texas, OEP would make payments 
without Federal inspection of the work 
nor audit of costs. This would result in 
additional payments to Cameron County 
of $541,482 and to Willacy County of 
$138,037 to fully satisfy their claims. 

We really have a private relief bill for 
one construction company, the George 
Consolidated, Inc. Although the money 
is to go to Cameron County, in the 
amount of $541,482, and to Willacy 
County in the amount of $138,037, in 
fact, it would go to one construction 
company. 

I believe the amendment as amended 
is even more unfair than it was origi- 
nally because now we say to other proj- 
ects, “You are excluded.” 

This practice would eliminate all con- 
trol by the Federal Government in the 
administration of the Disaster Act since 
it would nullify all criteria, rules and 
regulations and authorize payment of 
all obligations incurred at the pleasure 
of the State and local governments. 

The amendment would open the door 
to a situation that would allow other 
applicants who had their certified costs 
reduced by audit to claim full payment 
of the costs certified regardless of audit 
findings or eligibility. It would change 
the basis upon which the Federal disaster 
assistance program is founded. 

In the history of the disaster assist- 
ance program, there have been few ap- 
peals of decisions by local applicants and 
few have ever been appealed to the OEP 
Director. Only two cases have involved 
litigation to recover additional sums from 
the United States. One case has been dis- 
missed with prejudice and the other is 
still pending. I am informed that OEP 
anticipates no difficulty in making pay- 
ments to local applicants through State 
governments nor in obtaining contrac- 
tors to perform emergency work in ac- 
cordance with OEP regulations. 

Of course, we have no idea what the 
actual cost in dollars might be, but it 
would open the door even with the 6 
months limitation to other applicants 
who had their certified costs reduced by 
audit, to claim full payment. 

This is the issue. The costs have been 
certified, and I believe the amendment, 
if adopted, would change the basis upon 
which the Federal disaster assistance 
program was founded, and which exists 
today So I, as the ranking member on 
the Republican side, cannot accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this is not a private relief bill. It is a 
disaster relief bill for Willacy and Cam- 
eron Counties. It was occasioned by the 
delay of the Governor of my State in 
requesting that those counties be de- 
clared a major disaster area. Your hum- 
ble servant was requesting a declaration 
of a disaster, but the Governor’s delay 
prevailed, and in that time while we were 
facing this disaster, with the roads ruined 
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and with the debris all over the streets 
and things, these counties made this 
contract to clean up damages. 

This is not a case of the enlargement 
of the contract after an additional claim. 
This was what it cost from the beginning. 
They certified it; the Governor of Texas 
had his own observers survey it, and 
found it was reasonable; but the OEP 
went in and made a survey later, and, 
based on their claim of what the damage 
should have been, they said, “The county 
has paid too much,” 

The taxpayers of that county are in 
the midst of the poverty belt. The poverty 
belt of America stretches from Browns- 
ville, Tex., the area where these counties 
are located, through San Diego, Calif. 
That area along the Mexican border in- 
cludes the lowest income people in the 
United States, because it is arid. You 
cannot raise anything without irrigation, 
and the only people there who have irri- 
gation are the wealthy people. 

There is less tax base there upon which 
to build the tax burden than anywhere 
else in the country. In those counties, you 
will find, as well as on through this belt 
of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
southern California, that this is a pov- 
erty belt, with the lowest income and the 
lowest educational attainments in the 
Nation. It is not the fault of the people 
there, Mr. President. Where I grew up, 
with 38 inches of annual rainfall, if a 
man just threw some sweet potato slips 
and a few black-eyed peas and corn in 
the ground, he could almost make a liv- 
ing. But these people have a tax base 
already taxed to the breaking point, and 
then OEP comes in and says, “You should 
not have paid this much; we are smarter 
than you are, and we know.” 

They are smarter after it has all been 
cleaned up and repaired. They should 
have been down there when I was. In one 
of these counties, the county seat of Wil- 
lacy County, Raymondville, was isolated 
by the water, by highway, for 6 weeks. 
You had to take boats and go in there. 
For 6 weeks they were cut off; and then 
they had some OEP man come in later 
and say, “We are going to survey it now; 
your damage was not this much.” 

I think it is a just claim, and a matter 
for which the law provides. We are not 
trying to create new law; we are just 
trying to prevent the OEP from misusing 
these poor counties of America. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER). The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, we are 
here because we are all interested in dis- 
aster relief. There were some radical 
changes made in this law in 1967, I be- 
lieve, or 1969, particularly, when we pro- 
vided that the Government could go in 
on private land and clear away refuse 
and the deposits of floods and disasters. 

I have only this to say, as to principle: 
I think it is bad to go backward and 
authorize these things that are in the 
past. If we are going to do that tonight, 
I think what we ought to do, to be fair, is 
that I be given time to prepare a proper 
amendment, because in the floods of 
1965, in Colorado, there were millions 
of dollars of damage done to private 
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homes and farmers, ruining some of the 
best farmland we had in the State; and 
if we are going to be retroactive in this 
situation, I think we have to do it across 
the board with everyone in the country. 

I would like an opportunity, then, to 
prepare tonight an amendment to take 
into consideration the damage to indi- 
viduals in those floods. Some of the land, 
in fact a great deal of the land, has never 
been cleared of the flood refuse since 
1965. That provision has been enacted 
into law since then, but if we are going 
to be retroactive—which is a principle I 
disagree with, and I hope the amend- 
ment will be defeated—then I think we 
ought to have time for the rest of us to 
come in and be retroactive for a long 
way. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr, President, I have 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Colorado yield to 
me? I believe it will save time. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
have just conferred with the authors of 
the bill, and in view of the lateness of 
the hour and the opposition, which we 
did not expect to be as strong, and the 
other claims to come in also, I would not 
want to delay the bill beyond tonight, 
and I will withdraw the amendment and 
seek other modes of relief. We will offer 
it some other time, when there is more 
opportunity for careful consideration. 

I withdraw the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. The Senator 
from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, which is at the desk, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
The Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) 
proposes an amendment, for himself and 
Mr. GRAVEL, as follows: 

On page 79, following line 2, insert the fol- 
lowing new subsection. 

“(c) In the case of any loan made under 
section 7(b)(1) of the Small Business Act, 
as amended (15 U.S.C. 636(b)) as a result of 
the Good Friday earthquake, which occurred 
on March 27, 1964, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration shall, at the borrower's option, 
on that part of any loan in excess of $500 
cancel (i) the interest due on the loan, or 
(ii) the principal of the loan, or (iii) any 
combination of such interest or principal ex- 
cept that the total amount so canceled shall 
not exceed $1,800.” 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this pro- 
vision is quite similar to section 7 of the 
Disaster Relief Act of 1969, which pro- 
vided for forgiveness of these SBA loans 
in an amount not to exceed $1,800. 

On July 6, the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. BELLMON) introduced for me 
a bill pertaining to this subject. I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the chart showing some 50 areas 
which were given forgiveness under the 
1969 Disaster Relief Act. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SBA 
Declaration 
Date 


State, counties, and parishes Cause 


NORTHEASTERN AREA 
Maine: All areas 
NEW YORK AREA 


Dec. 31, 1969 


Oct. 3, 1967 


New York: Cattaraugus 
June 3, 1968 


New Jersey: Bergen, Esse: 
Middlesex, Morris, Passaic, 
Somerset, Union. 

New York: Sullivan 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC AREA 
Kentucky: Bracken, Greenup, 
Jessamine, Mason, Pendleton 
6 fore Ohio). 


lo: 
Brown, Scioto (with 
Kentucky). 


Aug. 1,1969 


Apr. 25, 1968 


Pennsylvania: Carbon, Schuylkill. 
Virginia: All areas 

West Virginia: All areas 
Kentucky: Harlan County 


SOUTHEASTERN AREA 
Florida: All areas 


Tennessee: Macon... 
Mississippi: All areas.. 


May 17,1968 
Do. 
July 19, 1968 


lowa: Black Hawk, Bremer, 
Buchanan, Butler. 
Minnesota: 
A Aug. 12, 1968 
All areas (with lowa, North Apr. 15,1968 
and South South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin). : < 
lowa: All areas (with Wisconsin, 
North and South Dakota, 
lowa, and Minnesota). 
Wisconsin: All areas (with lowa, 
North and South Dakota, and 
Minnesota). 
Illinois; Rock Island... 
Minnesota: Nobles____ 
lowa: Marshall, Tama - Jut 
Illinois: Jo Daviess, Stephenson July 


SOUTHWESTERN AREA 


8,1969 


Sep. 20, 1967 
Apr. 22, 1968 
May 15, 1968 


May 17, 1968 
May 21, 1968 
June 25, 1968 


Aug. 18, 1969 
- Apr. 18, 1970 


~_. May 12,1970 
May 15, 1970 


Arkansas: Garland, Pulaski, 
Sebastian, Sevier. 

Arkansas: All areas. 

Oklahoma: LeFlore_ 

Texas: All areas.. 


Louisiana: All areas 
exas: 
Northwest areas. 
Lubbock County... 
Hayes County 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN AREA 
Kansas: 
June 2, 1967 


June 26, 1967 
June 16, 1967 


Apr. 15, 1969 


Garden City, Finney 
Nebraska: All counties through 
which 183 passes, etc. 
North Dakota: All areas (with 
Minnesota, South Dakota, 
t 


etc.), 

South Dakota: All areas (with 
North Dakota, etc.). 

Kansas: S; 

Colorado: Boulder and Jefferson 
Counties. 

North Dakota: Ransom County 


PACIFIC COASTAL AREA 


June 25, 1969 
Dec. 26, 1969 


June 2,1970 


. 16, 1967 
. 21,1969 


Fresno, Tulare, Stanislaus- 

Contra Costa 

Marin County 

AN orint -—, 5225. Se 5 eo 


1 Camille. 
2 Gladys. 
3 Beulah. 
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Mr. STEVENS. This act extended back 
to the 1967 disasters, the major disasters, 
the same provisions that have been made 
available for Hurricane Betsy, which was 
the disaster of 1965. 

The 1969 act, Mr. President, extended 
to the Fairbanks flood area the provi- 
sions of the forgiveness section. However, 
the major disaster that we have had in 
Alaska—as a matter of fact, the major 
seismic disturbance that has occurred on 
the North American Continent—occur- 
red on Good Friday in 1964. 

This amendment would extend the 
same privileges to the SBA borrowers, 
some 1,325 individual homeowners in the 
Anchorage area, that was received by the 
victims of the Fairbanks flood in 1967, 
pursuant to the 1969 act. It is extending 
the same forgiveness that was made 
available to the people in 50 areas, in- 
cluding the Fairbanks area, pursuant to 
the act we passed last year. That provi- 
sion was written in the House, after the 
measure had passed this body, and there 
was ho opportunity to attempt to extend 
equality to the people who suffered as a 
result of the Good Friday earthquake in 
Alaska. 

I might point out that the 1,325 loans 
include the loans that were extended to 
people as far south as California. There 
were some in Oregon, also. There were 
1,325 individual loans issued by the SBA 
as a result of that Good Friday earth- 
quake. 

I seek to have the same forgiveness 
extended. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have not 
conferred with the Senator from Indiana 
at length with reference to this amend- 
ment. I can understand, again, the de- 
sire to go backward. In fact, it has been 
suggested that we go back to the Chicago 
fire and then include everything from 
that date. But I recognize the serious 
tragedy they had in Alaska. 

I recognize that we made certain ex- 
ceptions in the first amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas. Does the 
Senator from Alaska have the estimated 
cost of this amendment? Does it cover 
SBA loans, FHA loans and VA loans? 

Mr. STEVENS. This covers the SBA 
loans only, and there are 1,325. A con- 
siderable number of those have been re- 
paid, The maximum obligation, if they 
all received the maximum forgiveness, 
which is discretionary with the SBA, 
would be $2.3 million. I am advised that 
it would be substantially less than that, 
because a number of them have been 
paid off, and the SBA has discretion as 
to how much they forgive. 

Mr. DOLE, I want to make the point 
that by going back to 1964, we leapfrog 
disasters in the interim. I can recall one 
in Indiana on Palm Sunday of 1965. I 
can recall a tornado in Topeka, Kans., 
in 1966, and there have been many other 
disasters during that time. 

I do not have the same reservation ex- 
pressed earlier by the Senator from 
Colorado with reference to retroactivity, 
but it does appear that there must be 
some consistency with reference to the 
application of the provisions. Again, as 
T said earlier, to be consistent I could not 
accept the amendment. If the Senator 
from Indiana wants to accept the amend- 
ment, I will not insist on a record vote. 
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Mr, STEVENS. Mr. President, what I 
am seeking is consistency. We have a 
small population in our State, and the 
flood of 1967 did not touch as many 
Alaskans as did the earthquake of 1964. 
Yet, last. year the provisions of the for- 
giveness section were extended, to the 
flood victims. I am. merely seeking con- 
sistency within our State, so that those 
people who had SBA loans from the 1964 
disaster would receive the same treat- 
ment. As I pointed out, some 50 areas in 
other States—that was in the chart I 
inserted in the Recorp—have been given 
similar special relief by virtue of the 
1969 amendment, and I feel that this is 
sheer equity for the people of the area 
who suffered from the Good Friday 
earthquake. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. May I ask the Sena- 
tor from Alaska a question? Do I cor- 
rectly understand that in the 1969 act, 
a provision was inserted in the House 
which covered the 1967 disaster in 
Alaska? 

Mr. STEVENS. No. May I interrupt my 
colleague? The provision covered all 
disasters in the area back to 1967. Some 
50 major disasters were covered by that 
retroactive provision. 

Mr. MILLER. But it did not go back 
to 1964? 

Mr. STEVENS. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER. The 1964 disaster, .if 
anything, was a lot worse than. the 
others. 

But as I understand the Senator, at 
the time it was possible to consider this 
bill in conference, it was locked up so 
that we could not go back to 1964. 

Mr. STEVENS. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. What the Senator from 
Alaska is trying to do now is to do what 
should have been done in the House 
with the 1969 act. I think that to that 
extent he has a point. 

We can take a completely negative at- 
titude on retroactivity. I do not think 
most of us do. I think there are times 
when we can make exceptions, and we 
have all voted for them. If this were 
something new that had not been taken 
up before, I would feel differently about 
it. But I suggest that there was a defect 
in the 1969 act, and all the Senator from 
Alaska is trying to do is to fill the void 
that was left in the 1969 act, which 
was an exception—it was a retroactive 
proposition—and he is doing it on a very 
austere basis. 

I hope that this amendment might 
at least be taken to conference; and if 
the House does not recognize that there 
was a defect, then it will not agree to it. 
But if the House does recognize that 
there was a defect, then the Senator 
from Alaska’s objective will be achieved. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Is the amend- 
ment subject to amendment? 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Yes. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that this amendment be adopted to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 65, line 5, after “Act.” insert the 
following: 

“Funds allocated for the relief of areas 
devastated by major disaster occurring be- 
tween July 1, 1967, and December 31, 1967, 
shall be expended on the basis of costs as 
certified by State and local governments and 
shall not be limited to costs estimated by 
damage surveys made after ob igations have 
been incurred,” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. J request the 
Senator from Alaska to accept my 
amendment, It involves several hundred 
thousand dollars, far less than a million 
dollars. It does not involve nearly as 
much as does the amendment of the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alaska yield to the Senator 
from Indiana? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH, The Senate will work its 
will on both amendments, but I think it 
is important for us to understand what 
we are in the process of doing. 

I said earlier, in private conversations, 
to the Senator from Texas and to the 
Senator from Alaska that, so far as the 
Senator from Indiana was concerned, it 
seemed that on the merits of both 
amendments, the Senator from Indiana 
would not object. But I must admit, if 
we look back at the argument that was 
made rather cogently by the Senator 
from Florida relative to how his con- 
stituents are going to feel on this, I ask 
myself how the good people of Indiana 
are going to feel, because I do not make 
this retroactive and include the torna- 
does in Indiana, and I begin to see a 
larger question. 

I should like the Senate to be advised 
that when the original bill finally was 
considered by the House and we finally 
got pretty well two-thirds of a loaf last 
year, the Senator from Indiana tried to 
get retroactivity for the whole package 
at that time. The House was adamant. 
What the House does, of course, is their 
business. We in the Senate need to take 
that into consideration a little, I think. 
I have no objection to the amendment 
of the Senator from Alaska or the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas, but I 
must say that I have a list here of 292 
disasters that have occurred in the time 
span we are talking about. I cannot think 
of a better way to invest our resources 
than to plow it back into the areas af- 
fected by these disasters. 

Mr. STEVENS. May I state to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that he is correct, 
some disasters have been missed, but 
this provision applies only to the amount 
for the 1964 earthquake. Most are in the 
same category, in that they have not 
been repaid. I agree. We made a major 
mistake regarding the retroactivity, in 
not picking up the total areas and giving 
equality. The bill prospectively has 
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equality in it. From now on, we will au- 
thorize SBA to forget a certain portion 
of the loans designed to help homeown- 
ers, which is a good idea, but what I am 
seeking is specific relief to remedy the 
situation existing in our State, whereby 
the people of one area got the relief but 
the people who had a major disaster did 
not get the relief. This is, to us, a sig- 
nificant thing, because our people are 
saying, “How is it that Congress extends 
relief to people suffering from floods but 
did not recognize our great disaster up 
here in 1964?” 

I think that was the greatest natural 
disaster on the northern continent inso- 
far as an earthquake is concerned. We 
have had several disasters since then 
which were natural ‘disasters but we are 
not asking to be included. There have 
been hurricanes, floods, and other smaller 
disasters. I do not wish anyone to have 
a disaster, but ours was a major disaster, 
“the” major disaster on this continent so 
far as an earthquake is concerned. All 
we seek is equity, on that basis. 

The Senator from Texas has offered 
his amendment. Now I know what I am 
getting into, and I would like to ask the 
Chair, Do I have the prerogative, Mr. 
President, of accepting the amendment of 
the Senator from Texas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho). The Senator has the pre- 
rogative of modifying his own amend- 
ment but he cannot deal with an amend- 
ment offered by another Senator to his 
own amendment, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Can the Senator 
modify his amendment by accepting my 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He can do 
that by accepting the Senator’s amend- 
ment, by modifying his amendment to in- 
corporate the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr, STEVENS. Mr. President, I accept 
the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
that I may modify my amendment ac- 
cordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified, of the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I move 
adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Alaska yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska still has the floor. Does 
the Senator from Alaska yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas? 

Mr.STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. I want to ask, in an effort to 
be consistent, as indicated earlier, and 
again I am sympathetic to the views of 
both Senators from Alaska and also the 
Senator from Texas, whether the Senator 
would accept another modification of his 
amendment to apply it to all disasters 
since Good Friday, March 27, 1964. 
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Mr. STEVENS. I will not accept such 
an amendment. I would be happy to ac- 
cept an amendment which would apply 
to any earthquake that was of worse 
intensity than our 1964 earthquake. 

Mr. DOLE. We did not haye an earth- 
quake in Kansas, nor did they have one 
in Indiana, but we had tornadoes and 
we had casualties in Kansas and Indiana. 
Millions of dollars worth of damage was 
done in Kansas. Many loans were made 
there. There were 292 other disaster 
areas. If we want to be objective in this 
matter, we should apply this amendment 
across the board and not exclude anyone. 

Those who were hit by a disaster in 
Indiana, or Kansas, suffered no less than 
those living in Alaska, whether it was an 
earthquake, a tornado, a flood, or what- 
ever. 

Mr. STEVENS. I agree. There were two 
disasters in Kansas out of 50 other areas 
which we covered in the 1969 amend- 
ment. But the major disaster in Alaska 
was forgotten, unfortunately, although 
it could have been put. back in. Had it 
occurred here, I would have been arguing 
here, but it occurred when the matter 
got to the House and was beyond my 
control, I feel firmly that equity is equity. 
The people in Fairbanks got relief from 
the 1969 amendment. The people who 
suffered from the major disaster did not 
receive the same treatment as those who 
suffered from that same disaster. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Is it not 
true that, regardless of the size of a 
disaster, to the individual homeowner, 
to the individual, whether he is in 
Kansas, New Jersey, or wherever he is, 
if he has lost his home, that is a major 
disaster to him of equal proportions, 
even though his is the only home that 
was destroyed. 

Unfortunately, adoption of the pend- 
ing amendment, I believe, would create 
another inequity, on the basis that those 
who paid their own loans would not get 
any benefits, but those who were de- 
linquent and did not pay their loans 
would get benefits from this relief. Would 
it not only further aggravate the situa- 
tion by adoption of this amendment? I 
think it would be most unfair, unless we 
did it retroactively and included those 
ha paid their loans, whereyer they may 


The next question is, to find the money 
to pay for it. 

Mr. STEVENS. We were not being in- 
equitable in the areas such as New York, 
New Jersey, or Kentucky in the year 
1969. We went back to January—I for- 
get the exact date—but it went back to— 
oh, July 1, 1967—-we crossed that bridge 
and decided that we would wipe out a 
portion of the loans to assist the home- 
owners. The next problem is—the Sena- 
tor is right—to an individual, a disaster 
is a disaster, but to a community that 
suffers total disaster such as at Anchor- 
age, the amount being sent out there to 
repay the loans is just that much less 
to enable us to redevelop the area. 

That is why section 321 is in the bill. 
It gives the homeowner a certain portion 
of the money with which he seeks to 
buy furniture, and do all the other things 
with the money he might receive to re- 
pay his home, because he has rebuilt it. 
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The whole theory of the bill is what I 
am arguing. I say that this is equitable, 
and what the Senator from Texas seeks 
is equitable. I hope that the Senate will 
adopt the amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I was 
hoping that the Senator from Alaska 
would withdraw his amendment as 
amended. I am extremely sorry that the 
senior Senator from New Mexico is not 
in the Chamber at this time because he 
knows more than anyone else in great 
detail the actual amount of money that 
we, as the Government, contributed to 
Alaska at the time of its great disaster. 

Of course, a disaster is only measured 
in terms of individuals and how it af- 
fects individuals. But I will have to say 
that I do not care how this amendment 
is handled. If it should by some un- 
fortunate circumstance pass, I intend to 
ask for a quorum call and to go on and 
on until I have ample time to prepare 
an amendment. I do not know how far 
Iam going with that. 

I might go back to the 1965 flood in 
Colorado, or I might go back to the 1921 
flood in Colorado, or I might even go 
back to the Galveston hurricane which 
I believe was—what?—1898?. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Or the 
Chicago fire. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Yes, or the Chicago fire 
in the 1800’s. I use these dates only to 
illustrate how utterly foolhardy this situ- 
ation is. I hope that the amendment will 
be rejected. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to state my firm belief that the pending 
legislation is the most comprehensive 
and inclusive disaster relief program 
ever considered by the Congress. 

It is the product of years of dedicated 
effort led by the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana. It reflects the truly out- 
standing work done by the staff of Pub- 
lic Works. It is a distillation of the best 
portions of the Alaska, California, Indi- 
ana, Betsy, and other bills. And—it was 
refined by that unprecedented catas- 
trophe called Camille. 

Hurricane Camille, described by the 
National Hurricane Center in Miami as 
“the greatest storm of any kind that has 
ever affected the Nation,” took the lives 
of 265 of our cifizens—leaves 55 persons 
still unaccounted for—injured more 
than 9,000—inflicted losses on 78,000 
families—and—cost us $144 billion in 
damages. 

Since that terrible storm we have suf- 
fered major disasters in 19 States, the 
most destructive of which were the Lub- 
bock tornadoes and Hurricane Celia. 

Sadly—Mr. President—we must an- 
ticipate additional catastrophes which 
will afflict Americans across our land. We 
cannot prevent the occurrence of these 
rampages of nature. We can—however— 
and we must do everything this Govern- 
ment is capable of to lessen the human 
suffering which always accompanies 
calamities. 

We have the tools we need for this vital 
mission in the provisions of S. 3619, This 
legislative package—I am proud to say— 
supports the restoration of structures— 
and—of much more importance—it of- 
fers the hand of meaningful assistance 
to the average American man and 
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woman. It provides for the rehabilitation 
of people as well as for the rebuilding of 
facilities. 

Finally, Mr. President, it would write 
into law a broad and effective response 
to disaster—not after the fact—but in 
advance of these catastrophic events. No 
longer will we seek legislative cures after 
our people are hurt and our property de- 
stroyed. Now—at long last—we will have 
in our hands the weapons to fight the 
fury of natural disaster—and—we will 
have a program ready to go into imme- 
diate and effective action hours—not 
months—after the storm or the earth- 
quake or the flood subsidies. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of this 
legislation. In the interest of America 
and every American I urge the passage 
of S. 3619. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of S. 3619, the Omnibus Disaster 
Assistance Act, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. I am a cosponsor 
of the original version of S. 3619, and I 
feel the committee has made some im- 
portant improvements in the legislation. 

As the committee report states: 

This bill seeks to coordinate disaster relief 
and recovery efforts of all appropriate Fed- 
eral, State and local authorities, and relief 
and disaster assistance organizations under a 
single, permanent law, so that when disaster 
strikes anywhere in the country—as inevi- 
tably it will—the full resources of both pub- 
lic and private sectors may be brought to 
bear to meet the immediate challenge and 
to undertake the long, and difficult costly 
task of repair, rehabilitation, reconstruction 
and replacement, 


I know the adoption of this legislation 
will go a long way toward relieving the 
burden of those who suffer the destruc- 
tion and loss caused by a flood, tornado, 
hurricane, or similar disaster. 

I was especially happy to have joined 
with my distinguished colleagues, Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, aS a cosponsor of his 
amendment to the omnibus disaster bill, 
S. 3619. Senator YarsoroucnH’s amend- 
ment provided that special assistance 
would be available to victims of natural 
disasters who are threatened with the 
loss of their homes as a result of foreclo- 
sures, cancellation, or termination of 
their mortgages or leases because of the 
effect of major disasters. The amend- 
ment authorizes the SBA to provide as- 
sistance to such people on a temporary 
basis in the form of mortgage or rental 
payments to or on behalf of individuals 
and families who as a result of financial 
hardship caused by a major disaster have 
received written notice of dispossession 
or eviction from a residence by reason 
of foreclosure of any mortgage or lien, 
cancellation of any contract of sale, or 
termination of any lease. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
distinguished Senator from Texas (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH) for his work in preparing 
this important amendment, and I -wish 
to commend the Senate Public- Works 
Committee for recognizing its merits and 
adopting its provisions as a part of S. 
3619, The State of Oklahoma is often 
annually stricken by one or more de- 
structive tornadoes. Many families have 
suffered the loss of their homes and all 
their belongings because of these natural 
disasters, and I feel the provisions of the 
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omnibus disaster bill, which will provide 
special assistance to these people in order 
to assist them in making their mortgage 
payments or rental payments, will keep 
them from suffering total financial ruin 
and will give them the help needed to put 
them back on the road to economic re- 
covery and financial security. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jorpan of Idaho). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
as amended. 

The committee amendment in 
nature of a substitute was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Burpicx), the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD), the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON), 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp), the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HucHEs), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
CartHy), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. McINTYRE), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MET- 
CALF), the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Montoya), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. RrsicorF), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), the Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYDINGS), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Youns), 
and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie) and the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are 
officially absent. 


the 
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I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHes), the Senators from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson and Mr. MAGNUSON), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Mc- 
GEE) , the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Risicorr), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN and 
Mr. Prouty), the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corron), the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the Sena- 
tors from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) , the Senator from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL) , the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Gurney), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Hansen), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Murpuy), and the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Boccs), the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Matus), and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Young) are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Boccs), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the 
Senator from New York (Mr. GOODELL), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt), the Senator from California 
(Mr. MurPHY), the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy), the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Proury), the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 54, 
nays 0, as follows: 
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So the bill (S. 3619) was passed as 
follows: 
S. 3619 


An act to revise and expand Federal pro- 
grams for relief from the effects of major 
disasters, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Disaster Assistance 
Act of 1970”. 


TITLE I—FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS; 
DEFINITIONS 
FINDINGS AND DECLARATIONS 

Sec. 101. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
and declares that— 

(1) because loss of life, human suffering, 
loss of income, and property loss and damage 
result from major disasters such as hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, storms, floods, high waters, 
wind-driven waters, tildal waves, earth- 
quakes, droughts, fires, and other catastro- 
phes; and 

(2) because such disasters disrupt the 
normal functioning of government and the 
community, and adversely affect individual 
persons and families with great severity; 
special measures, designed to expedite the 
rendering of aid, assistance, and emergency 
welfare services, and the reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of devastated areas, are neces- 
sary. 

(b) It is the intent of the Congress, by 
this Act, to provide an orderly and continuing 
means of alleviating the suffering and dam- 
age which result from such disasters by— 

(1) revising and broadening the scope of 
existing major disaster relief programs; 

(2) encouraging the development of com- 
prehensive disaster relief plans, programs, 
and organizations by the States; and 

(3) achieving greater coordination and re- 
sponsiveness of Federal major disaster relief 
programs. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 102. As used in this Act— 

(1) “major disaster” means any hurricane, 
tornado, storm, flood, high water, wind- 
driven water, tidal wave, earthquake, 
drought, fire, or other catastrophe in any 
part of the United States, which in the de- 
termination of the President, is or threatens 
to be of sufficient severity and magnitude to 
warrant disaster assistance by the Federal 
Government to supplement the efforts and 
available resources of States, local govern- 
ments, and relief organizations in alleviat- 
ing the damage, loss, hardship, or suffering 
caused thereby, and with respect to which 
the Governor of any State in which such 
catastrophe occurs or threatens to occur 
certifies the need for disaster assistance 
under this Act and gives assurance of the 
expenditure of a reasonable amount of the 
funds of such State, its local governments, 
or other agencies for alleviating the damage, 
loss, hardship or suffering resulting from 
such catastrophe; 

(2) “United States” means the fifty States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 

(3) “State” means any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
or the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 

(4) “Governor” means the chief executive 
of any State; 

(5) “local government” means any county, 
city, village, town, district, or other political 
subdivision of any State, and includes any 
rural community or unincorporated town or 
village for which an application for assist- 
ance is made by a State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof; 

(6) “Federal agency” means any depart- 
ment, independent establishment, Federal 
corporation, or other agency of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, except 
the American National Red Cross; and 
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(7) “Director” means the Director of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness. 


TITLE II —THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


Part A—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
FEDERAL COORDINATING OFFICER 


Sec. 201. (a) The President shall appoint, 
immediately upon his designation of a major 
disaster area, a Federal coordinating officer 
to operate under the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness in such area. 

(b) In order to effectuate the purposes of 
this Act, the coordinating officer, within the 
designated area, shall 

(1) make an initial appraisal of the types 
of relief most urgently needed; 

(2) establish such field offices as he deems 
necessary and as are authorized by the Di- 
rector; ¢ 

(3) coordinate the administration of relief, 
including activities of the American National 
Red Cross and of other relief organizations 
which agree to operate under his advice or 
direction; and 

(4) take such other action, consistent with 
authority delegated to him by the Director, 
and consistent with the provisions of this 
Act, as he may deem necessary to assist local 
citizens and public officials in promptly ob- 
taining assistance to which they are entitled. 


EMERGENCY SUPPORT TEAMS 


Sec. 202. The Director is authorized to form 
emergency support teams of personnel to be 
deployed in a major disaster area. Such 
emergency support teams shall assist the Fed- 
eral coordinating officer in out his 
responsibilities pursuant to section 201(b) 
of this Act. 


COOPERATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Sec. 203. (a) In any major disaster, Federal 
agencies are hereby authorized, on direction 
of the President, to provide assistance by— 

(1) utilizing or lending, with or without 
compensation therefor, to States and local 


governments, their equipment, supplies, fa- 
cilities, personnel, and other resources, other 
than the extension of credit under the au- 
thority of any Act; 

(2) distributing or rendering, through the 
American National Red Cross, other relief 
and disaster assistance organizations, or 
otherwise, medicine, food, and other con- 
sumable supplies, or emergency assistance; 

(3) donating or lending equipment and 
supplies determined in accordance with ap- 
plicable laws to be surplus to the needs and 
responsibilities of the Federal Government; 
and 

(4) performing on public or private lands 
or waters any emergency work essential for 
the protection and preservation of life and 
property, including— 

(A) clearing and removing debris and 
wreckage; 

(B) making-repairs to, or restoring to serv- 
ice, public facilities, belonging to State of 
local governments, which were damaged or 
destroyed by a major disaster except that the 
Federal contribution therefor shall not exceed 
the net cost of restoring such facilities to 
their capacity prior to such disaster; 

(C) providing emergency shelter for in- 
dividuals and families who, as a result of a 
major disaster, require such assistance; and 

(D). making contributions to State or local 
governments for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of paragraph (4). 

(b) Emergency work performed under sub- 
section (a) (4) of this section shall not pre- 
clude Federal assistance under any other 
section of this Act. 

(c) Federal agencies may be reimbursed 
for expenditures under section 203(a) from 
funds appropriated for the purposes of this 
Act. Any funds received by Federal agencies 
as reimbursement for services or supplies 
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furnished under the authority of this sec- 
tion shall be deposited to the credit of the 
appropriation or appropriations currently 
available for such services or supplies. 

(d) The Federal Government shall not be 
liable for any claim based upon the exercise 
or performance or the failure to exercise or 
perform a discretionary function or duty on 
the part of a Federal agency or an employee 
of the Federal Government in carrying out 
the provisions of this section. 

(e) Any Federal agency designated by the 
President to exercise authority under this 
Act may establish such special groups, inter- 
departmental or otherwise, as it deems ap- 
propriate to assist in carrying out the pro- 
visions of law relating to Federal disaster pre- 
paredness and assistance, and the funds of 
any such agency may be utilized for the 
necessary expenses of any such group so es- 
tablished. 

(f) In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, any Federal agency is authorized to ac- 
cept and utilize the services or facilities of 
any State or local government, or of any 
agency, office, or employee thereof, with the 
consent of such government. Any Federal 
agency, in performing any activities under 
this section, is authorized to appoint and fix 
the compensation of such temporary person- 
nel as may be necessary, without regard to 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and without regard to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter III of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates, to employ experts and 
consultants in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3109 of such title, and to in- 
cur obligations on behalf of the United 
States by contract or otherwise for the acqui- 
sition, rental, or hire of equipment, services, 
materials, and supplies for shipping, drayage, 
travel, and communication, and for the su- 
pervision and administration of such activ- 
ities. Such obligations, including obligations 
arising out of the temporary employment of 
additional personnel, may be incurred by an 
agency in such amount as may be made avail- 
able to it by the President. 

(g) In the interest of providing maximum 
mobilization of Federal assistance under this 
Act, the President is authorized to coordi- 
nate in such manner as he may determine 
the activities of Federal agencies in pro- 
viding disaster assistance. The President 
may direct any Federal agency to utilize its 
available personnel, equipment, supplies, fa- 
cilities, and other resources in accordance 
with the authority herein contained. The 
President may prescribe such rules and reg- 
ulations as may be necessary and proper to 
carry out any of the provisions of this Act, 
and he may exercise any power or authority 
conferred on him by any section of this Act 
either directly or through such Federal agen- 
cy as he may designate. 

(h) The President, acting through the Of- 
fice of Emergency Preparedness, shall con- 
duct periodic reviews (at least annually) 
of the activities of Federal and State de- 
partments or agencies providing disaster 
assistance, in order to assure maximum co- 
ordination of such programs, and to evaluate 
progress being made in the development of 
Federal, State, and local preparedness to 
cope with major disasters. 

USE OF LOCAL FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS 

Src. 204. In the expenditure of Federal 
funds for debris clearance, distribution of 
Supplies, reconstruction, and other major 
disaster assistance activities which may be 
carried out by contract with private organi- 


zations, firms, or individuals, preferonce shall 
be given, to the extent feasible and practica- 


ble, to those organizations, firms, and in- 
dividuals who reside or do business primarily 
in the disaster area. 
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FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 

Sec. 205. Any Federal agency charged with 
the administration of a Federal grant-in-aid 
program is authorized, if so requested by the 
applicant State or local authorities, to modify 
or waive, for the duration of a major disaster 
proclamation, such conditions for assistance 
as would otherwise prevent the giving of as- 
sistance under such programs if the inability 
to meet such conditions is a result of the 
disaster, 

STATE DISASTER PLANS 

Sec. 206. (a) The President is authorized 
to provide assistance to the States in de- 
veloping comprehensive plans and practicable 
programs for preparation against major dis- 
asters, and for relief and assistance for in- 
dividuals, businesses, and local governments 
following such disasters. Such plans should 
include long-range recovery and reconstruc- 
tion assistance plans for seriously damaged or 
destroyed public and private facilities. 

(b) The President is authorized to make 
grants of not more than $250,000 to any State, 
upon application therefor, for not to exceed 
50 per centum of the cost of developing such 
plans and programs. 

(c) Any State desiring assistance under 
this section shall designate or create an 
agency which is specially qualified to plan 
and administer such a disaster relief program, 
and shall, through such agency, submit a 
State plan to the President, which shall— 

(1) set forth a comprehensive and detailed 
State program for preparation against, and 
relief following, a major disaster, including 
provisions for emergency and long-term as- 
sistance to individuals, businesses, and local 
governments; and 

(2) include provision for the appointment 
of a State coordinating officer to act in co- 
operation with the Federal coordinating of- 
ficer appointed under section 201 of this Act. 

(d) From time to time the Director shall 
make a report to the President, for submis- 
sion to the Congress, containing his recom- 
mendations for programs for the Federal role 
in the implementation and funding of com- 
prehensive disaster relief plans, and such 
other recommendations relating to the Fed- 
eral role in disaster relief activities as he 
deems warranted. 

(e) The President is authorized to make 
grants not to exceed $25,000 per annum to 
any State in an amount not to exceed 50 per 
centum of the cost for the purpose of im- 
proving, maintaining, and updating that 
State’s disaster assistance plans. 

USE AND COORDINATION OF RELIEF 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 207. (a) In providing relief and as- 
sistance following a major disaster, the Di- 
rector may utilize, with their consent, the 
personnel and facilities of the American 
National Red Cross, the Salvation Army, the 
Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities, 
and other relief or disaster assistance orga- 
nizations, in the distribution of medicine 
food, supplies, or other items, and in the 
restoration, rehabilitation, or reconstruction 
of community services and essential facili- 
ties, whenever the Director finds that such 
utilization is necessary. 

(b) The Director is authorized to enter 
into agreements with the American National 
Red Cross and other relief or disaster as- 
sistance organizations under which the dis- 
aster relief activities of such organizations 
may be coordinated by the Federal coordi- 
nating officer whenever such organizations 
are engaged in providing relief during and 
after a major disaster. Any such agreement 
shall include provisions conditioning use 
of the facilities of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness and the services of the coordi- 
nating officer upon compliance with regula- 
tions promulgated by the Director under 
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sections 208 and 209 of this Act, and such 
other regulations as the Director may re- 
quire, 

DUPLICATION OF BENEFITS 

Sec. 208. (a) The Director, in consultation 
with the head of each Federal agency ad- 
ministering any program providing financial 
assistance to persons, business concerns, or 
other entities suffering losses as the result 
of. a major disaster, shall assure that no 
such person, business concern, or other 
entity will receive such assistance with re- 
spect to any part of such loss as to which 
he has received financial assistance under 
any other program, 

(b) The Director shall assure that no 
person, business concern, or other entity 
receives any Federal assistance for any part 
of a loss suffered as the result of a major 
disaster if such person, concern, or entity 
received compensation from insurance or 
any other source for that part of such a loss, 
Partial compensation for a loss or a part of 
& loss resulting from a major disaster shall 
not preclude additional Federal assistance 
for any part of such a loss not compensated 
otherwise. 


(c) Whenever the Director determines (1) 
that a person, business concern, or other 
entity has received assistance under this 
Act for a loss and that such person, busi- 
ness concern or other entity received as- 
sistance for the same loss from another 
source, and (2) that the amount received 
from all sources exceeded the amount of 
the loss, he shall direct such person, business 
concern, or other entity to pay to the Treas- 
ury an amount, not to exceed the amount 
of Federal assistance received, sufficient to 
reimburse the Federal Government for that 
part of the assistance which he deems ex- 
cessive, 


NONDISCRIMINATION IN DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 209. (a) The Director shall issue, and 
may alter and amend, such regulations as 
may be necessary for the guidance of per- 
sonnel carrying out emergency relief func- 
tions at the site of a major disaster. Such 
regulations shall include provisions for in- 
suring that the distribution of supplies, the 
processing of applications, and other relief 
and assistance activities shall be accom- 
plished in an equitable and impartial man- 
ner, without discrimination on the grounds 
of race, color, religion, nationality, sex, age, 
or economic status prior to a major disaster, 


(b) As a condition of participation in the 
distribution of assistance or supplies under 
section 207, relief organizations shall be re- 
quired to comply with regulations relating to 
nondiscrimination promulgated by the Di- 
rector, and such other regulations applicable 
to activities within a major disaster area as 
he deems necessary for the effective coordina- 
tion of relief efforts. 


ADVISORY PERSONNEL 


Sec. 210. The Director is authorized to 
assign advisory personnel to the chief execu- 
tive officer of any State or local government 
within a major disaster area, upon request 
by such officer, whenever the Director de- 
termines that such assignment is desirable 
in order to insure full utilization of relief and 
assistance resources and programs, 


DISASTER WARNINGS 

Sec. 211. The President is authorized to 
utilize or to make available to Federal, State, 
and local agencies the facilities of the civil 
defense communications system established 
and maintained pursuant to section 201(c) 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. app. 2281(c)), for the 
purpose of providing needed warning to 
governmental authorities and the civilian 
population in areas endangered by imminent 
major disasters. 
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Part B—EMERGENCY RELIEF 
PREDISASTER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 221. To avert or lessen the effects of a 
major disaster, the President is authorized, 
without declaring a major disaster, to utilize 
Federal resources in providing disaster as- 
sistance to any State to assist such State or 
any local government thereof in circum- 
stances which clearly indicate the imminent 
occurrence of a major disaster. 


EMERGENCY COMMUNICATIONS 


Sec. 222. The Director is authorized to 
establish emergency communications in any 
major disaster area in order to carry out the 
functions of his office, and to make such 
communications available to State and local 
government Officials and other persons as he 
deems appropriate. 


EMERGENCY PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 


Sec, 223. The Director is authorized to pro- 
vide public transportation service to. meet 
emergency needs in a major disaster area. 
Such service will provide transportation to 
governmental offices, supply centers, stores, 
post offices, schools, major employment cen- 
ters, and such other places as may be neces- 
sary in order to enable the community to 
resume its normal pattern of life as soon as 
possible, 

DEBRIS REMOVAL GRANTS 

Sec, 224, The President, whenever he de- 
termines it to be in the public interest, is 
authorized to make grants to any State or 
local government for the purpose of remov- 
ing debris on privately owned lands or waters 
as a result of a major disaster, and is au- 
thorized to make payments through such 
State or local government for the removal of 
debris from community areas which may in- 
clude the private property of an individual. 
No benefits will be available under this sec- 
tion unless such State or local government 
arranges unconditional authorization for re- 
moval of debris from such property and 
agrees to indemnify the Federal Government 
against any claims arising from such debris 
removal, 


FIRE SUPPRESSION GRANTS 


Sec, 225. The President is authorized to 
provide assistance, including grants, to any 
State for the suppression of any fire on pub- 
licly or privately owned forest or grassland 
which threatens such destruction as would 
constitute a major disaster, 


TEMPORARY HOUSING ASSISTANCE 


Sec, 226. (a) The Director is authorized to 
provide on a temporary basis, as prescribed 
in this section, dwelling accommodations for 
individuals and families who, as a result of a 
major disaster, are in need of assistance by 
(1) using any unoccupied housing owned by 
the United States under any program of the 
Federal Government, (2) arranging with a 
local public housing agency for using unoc- 
cupied public housing units, or (3) acquir- 
ing existing dwellings or mobile homes or 
other readily fabricated dwellings, by pur- 
chase or lease. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any existing dwellings, mo- 
bile homes, or readily fabricated dwellings 
acquired by purchase may be sold directly to 
individuals and families who are occupants 
of such temporary accommodations at prices 
that are fair and equitable. Any mobile home 
or readily fabricated dwelling shall be placed 
on a site complete with utilities provided by 
State or local government, or by the owner 
or occupant of the site who was displaced by 
the major disaster, without charge to the 
United States. However, the Director may 
elect to provide other more economical and 
accessible sites at Federal expense when he 
determines such action to be in the public 
interest. 

(b) After the initial ninety days of oc- 
cupancy without charge, rentals shall be es- 
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tablished for such accommodations, under 
such rules and regulations as the Director 
may prescribe, taking into account the fi- 
nancial resources of the occupant, In case of 
financial hardship, rentals may be comprom- 
ised, adjusted, or waived for a period not to 
exceed twelve months from the date of oc- 
cupancy, but in no case shall any such in- 
dividual or family be required to incur a 
monthly housing expense (including any 
fixed expense relating to the amortization of 
debt owing on a house destroyed or damaged 
in a major disaster) which is in excess of 25 
per centum of the monthly income of the 
occupant or occupants. 

(c) The Director is further authorized to 
provide assistance on a temporary basis in 
the form of mortgage or rental payments 
to or on behalf of individuals and families 
who, as a result of financial hardship caused 
by a major disaster, have received written 
notice of dispossession or eviction from a 
residence by reason of foreclosure of any 
mortgage or lien, cancellation of any con- 
tract of sale, or termination of any lease, 
oral or written. Such assistance shall be pro- 
vided for a period of not to exceed one year 
or for the duration of the period of financial 
hardship, whichever is the lesser, The Direc- 
tor shall, for the purposes of this subsection 
and in furtherance of the purposes of section 
240 of this Act, provide reemployment assist- 
ance services to individuals who are unem- 
ployed as a result of a major disaster. 


Part C—REcOVERY ASSISTANCE 
SMALL BUSINESS DISASTER LOANS 


Sec. 231. (a) In the administration of the 
disaster loan program under section 7(b) (1) 
of the Small Business Act, as amended (15 
U.S.C. 636(b)), in the case of property loss 
or damage resulting from a major disaster as 
determined by the President or a disaster as 
determined by the Administrator, the Small 
Business Administration— 

(1) to the extent such loss or damage is 
not compensated for by insurance or other- 
wise, (A) shall, on that part of any loan in 
excess of $500, cancel the principal of the 
loan, except that the total amount so can- 
celed shall not exceed $2,500, and (B) may 
defer interest payments or principal pay- 
ments, or both, in whole or in part, on such 
loan during the first three years of the term 
of the loan without regard to the ability of 
the borrower to make such payments; 

(2) may make any loan for the repair, re- 
habilitation, or replacement of property 
damaged or destroyed, without regard to 
whether the required financial assistance is 
otherwise available from private sources; 
and 

(3) in the case of the total destruction of, 
or substantial property damage to, a home 
or business concern, may refinance any 
mortgage or other liens outstanding against 
the destroyed or damaged property if such 
refinancing is for the repair, rehabilitation, 
or replacement of property damaged or 
destroyed as a result of such disaster and 
any such refinancing shall be subject to 
the provisions of clauses (1) and (2) of this 
subsection. 

(b) Section 7 of the Small Business Act 
is amended— 

(1) by revising paragraph (2) of subsection 
(b) to read as follows: 

“(2) to make such loans (either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate on an immediate or deferred basis) 
as the Administration may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate to any small busi- 
ness concern located in an area affected by 
@ disaster, if the Administration determines 
that the concern has suffered a substantial 
economic injury as a result of such dis- 
aster; ”; 

(2) by striking from the second sentence 
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of subsection (b) the following: “meeting 
the requirements of clause (A) or (B) of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection,”; and 

(3) by striking from subsection (f) the 
following: “in the case of property loss or 
damage as the result of a disaster which is 
a ‘major disaster’ as defined in section 2(a) 
of the Act of September 30, 1950 (42 U.S.C. 
1855a(a)),”. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION EMERGENCY 
LOANS 

Sec. 232. In the administration of the 
emergency loan program under subtitle C of 
the Consolidated Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration Act of 1961, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1961-1967), and the rural housing loan pro- 
gram under section 502 of title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1472), in the case of loss or damage, result- 
ing from a major disaster, to property, in- 
cluding household furnishings, the Secretary 
of Agriculture— 

(1) to the extent such loss or damage is 
not compensated for by insurance or other- 
wise, (A) shall, on that part of any loan in 
excess of $500, cancel the principal of the 
loan, except that the total amount so can- 
celled shall not exceed $2,500, and (B) may 
defer interest payments or principal pay- 
ments, or both, in whole or in part, on such 
loan during the first three years of the term 
of the loan without regard to the ability of 
the borrower to make such payments; 

(2) may grant any loan for the repair, re- 
habilitation, or replacement of property 
damaged or destroyed, without regard to 
whether the required financial assistance is 
otherwise available from private sources; and 

(3) in the case of the total destruction of, 
or substantial property damage to a home 
or business concern may refinance any mort- 
gage or other liens outstanding against the 
destroyed or damaged property if such re- 
financing is for the repair, rehabilitation, or 
replacement of property damaged or de- 
stroyed as a result of such disaster and any 
such refinancing shall be subject to the pro- 
visions of clauses (1) and (2) of this section. 
LOANS HELD BY THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 233. (1) Section 1820(a)(2) of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) subject to specific limitations in this 
chapter, consent to the modification, with 
respect to rate of interest, time of payment 
of principal or interest or any portion thereof, 
security or other provisions of any note, 
contract, mortgage or other instrument se- 
curing a loan which has been guaranteed, 
insured, made or acquired under this 
chapter;” 

(2) Section 1820(f) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Whenever loss, destruction, or dam- 
age to any residential property securing loans 
guaranteed, insured, made, or acquired by 
the Administrator under this chapter occurs 
as the result of a major disaster as deter- 
mined by the President under the Disaster 
Assistance Act of 1970, the Administrator 
shall (1) provide counseling and such other 
service to the owner of such property as 
may be feasible and shall inform such owner 
concerning the disaster assistance available 
from other Federal agencies and from State 
or local agencies, and (2) pursuant to sub- 
section (a) (2) of this section, extend on an 
individual case basis such forbearance or in- 
dulgence to such owner as the Administrator 
determines to be warranted by the facts of 
the case and the circumstances of such 
owner.” 

DISASTER LOAN INTEREST RATES 

Sec. 234 (a) Any loan made under the 
authority of sections 231, 232, 236(b), 237, 
or 241 of this Act shall bear interest at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yield on oustanding 
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marketable obligations of the United States 
with remaining periods of maturity of- ten 
to twelve years less not to exceed 2 per cen- 
tum per annum. 

(b) The next to the last sentence of sec- 
tion 7(b) of the Small Business Act is 
amended by striking out all that follows 
“exceed” and inserting In lieu thereof the 
following: “a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury taking into considera- 
tion the current average market yield on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States with remaining period of ma- 
turity of ten to twelve years less not to ex- 
ceed 2 per centum per annum.” 


AGE OF APPLICANT FOR LOANS 


Sec. 235. In the administration of any 
Federal disaster loan program under the 
authority of sections 231, 232, or 233 of this 
Act, the age of any adult loan applicant 
shall not be considered in determining 
whether such loan should be made or the 
amount of such loan. 


FEDERAL LOAN ADJUSTMENTS 


Sec. 236. (a) In addition to the loan ex- 
tension authority provided in section 12 of 
the Rural Electrification Act, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to adjust and 
readjust the schedules for payment of prin- 
cipal and interest on loans to borrowers un- 
der programs administered by the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and to extend 
the maturity date of any such loan to a 
date not beyond forty years from the date 
of such loan where he determines such action 
is necessary because of the impairment of 
the economic feasibility of the system, or 
the loss, destruction, or damage of the prop- 
erty of such borrowers as a result of a ma- 
jor disaster. 

(b) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development is authorized to refinance any 
note or other obligation which is held by 
him in connection with any loan made by 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment or its predecessor in interest, or 
which is included within the revolving fund 
for liquidating programs established by the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 
1955, where he finds such refinancing neces- 
sary because of the loss, destruction, or dam- 
age (as a result of a major disaster) to prop- 
erty or facilities securing such obligations. 
The Secretary may authorize a suspension 
in the payment of principal and interest 
charges on, and an additional extension in 
the maturity of, any such loan for a period 
not to exceed five years if he determines 
that such action is necessary to avoid severe 
financial hardship. 


AID TO MAJOR SOURCES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Sec. 237. (a) The Small Business Admin- 
istration in the case of a nonagricultural 
enterprise, and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration in the case of an agricultural enter- 
prise, are authorized to provide any indus- 
trial, commercial, agricultural, or other en- 
terprise, which has constituted a major 
source of employment in an area suffering 
@ major disaster and which is no longer in 
substantial operation as a result of such dis- 
aster, a loan in such amount as may be 
necessary to enable such enterprise to re- 
sume operations in order to assist in restor- 
ing the economic viability of the disaster 
area. Loans authorized by this section shall 
be made without regard to limitations on 
the size of loans which may otherwise be 
imposed by any other provision of law or reg- 
ulation promulgated pursuant thereto. 

(b) Assistance under this section shall be 
in addition to any other Federal disaster as- 
sistance, except that. such other assistance 
may be adjusted or modified to the extent 
deemed appropriate by the Director under 
the authority of section 208 of this Act. Any 
loan made under this section shall be sub- 
ject to the interest requirements of section 
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234 of this Act, but the President, if he deems 
it necessary, may defer payments of prin- 
cipal and interest for a period not to exceed 
three years after the date of the loan. 


FOOD COUPONS AND DISTRIBUTION 


Sec. 238. (a) Whenever the President de- 
termines that, as a result of a major disaster, 
low-income households are unable to pur- 
chase adequate amounts of nutritious food, 
he is authorized, under such terms and con- 
ditions as he may prescribe, to distribute 
through the Secretary of Agriculture coupon 
allotments to such households pursuant to 
the provisions of the Food Stamp Act of 1964 
and to make surplus commodities available 
pursuant to the provisions of section 203 of 
this Act. 

(b) The President, through the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to continue to 
make such coupon allotments and surplus 
commodities available to such households for 
so long as he determines necessary, taking 
into consideration such factors as he deems 
appropriate, including the consequences of 
the major disaster on the earning power of 
the households to which assistance is made 
available under this section. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as amending or otherwise changing 
the provisions of the Food Stamp Act of 1964 
except as they relate to the availability of 
food stamps in a major disaster area. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


Sec. 239. Whenever the Director deter- 
mines that low-income individuals are un- 
able to secure legal services adequate to meet 
their needs as a consequence of a major dis- 
aster, he shall assure the availability of such 
legal services as may be needed by these in- 
dividuals because of conditions created by 
a major disaster. Whenever feasible, and 
consistent with the goals of the program au- 
thorized by this section, the Director shall 
assure that the programs are conducted with 
the advice and assistance of appropriate Fed- 
pees agencies and State and local bar associa- 
tions, 


UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 


Sec, 240. The President is authorized to 
provide to any individual unemployed as a 
result of major disaster, such assistance as 
he deems appropriate while such individual 
is unemployed. Such assistance as the Presi- 
dent shall provide shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum amount and the maximum duration 
of payment under the unemployment com- 
pensation program of the State in which the 
disaster occurred, and the amount of assist- 
ance under this section to any such individ- 
ual shall be reduced by any amount of un- 
employment compensation or of private in- 
come protection insurance compensation 
available to such individual for such period 
of unemployment. 


COMMUNITY DISASTER LOAN FUND 


Sec. 241. (a) There is established within 
the Treasury a Community Disaster Loan 
Fund from which the President may author- 
ize loans to local governments for the pur- 
poses of meeting payments of principal and 
interest on outstanding bonded indebted- 
mess, for providing the local share of any 
Federal grant-in-aid program which is de- 
signed to assist in the restoration of an area 
damaged by a major disaster, or for provid- 
ing and maintaining essential public serv- 
ices. Such loans shall be made only if the 
local government has suffered a loss of either 
more than 25 per centum of its tax base or 
such @ substantial amount that it is other- 
wise unable to meet such payments, local 
share obligations, or the cost of essential 
public services. 

(b) Loans from the Fund established by 
this section shall be without interest for the 
first two years, shall be made for such pe- 
riods as May be necessary, not to exceed 
twenty years, and shall bear interest after 
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the first two years at a rate prescribed in 
section 234. The President may defer initial 
payments on such a loan for a period not to 
exceed five years or half the term of the loan, 
whichever is less. Any loans under this sec- 
tion may be made for a local government’s 
fiscal year in which the disaster occurred and 
for each of the following two fiscal years. 
Loans for any year shall not exceed the dif- 
ference between the average annual property 
tax revenue received by the local government 
for the three-year period preceding the major 
disaster and the local government’s accrued 
property tax revenue for each of the three 
years following the major disaster. For pur- 
poses of computations under this section, 
the tax rate and tax assessment valuation 
factors in effect at the time of the disaster 
shall not be reduced during the three-year 
period following the disaster. 

(c) (1) The President may transfer to the 
Fund such sums as he may determine to be 
necessary from the appropriations available 
to him for disaster relief. All amounts re- 
ceived as interest payments or repayments 
of principal on loans, and any other moneys, 
property, or assets derived from operations 
in connection with this section shall be de- 
posited to the Fund. 

(2) All loans, expenses, and payments pur- 
suant to operations under this section shall 
be paid from the Fund. From time to time, 
and at least at the close of each fiscal year, 
there shall be paid from the Fund into the 
Treasury, aS miscellaneous receipts, interest 
on the average amount of appropriations ac- 
cumulated as capital to the Fund, less the 
average undisbursed cash balance in the 
Fund during the year. The rate of such in- 
terest shall not exceed any rate determined 
under section 234 for loans from the Fund. 
Interest payments may be deferred with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but any interest payments so deferred shall 
themselves bear interest. If at any time the 
President determines that moneys in the 
Fund exceed the present and any reasonably 
prospective future requirements of the Fund, 
such excess may be transferred to the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury or to the appro- 
priations available to the President for dis- 
aster relief. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed $100,- 
000,000, as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

TIMBER SALE CONTRACTS 


Sec. 242. (a) Where an existing timber sale 
contract between the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or the Secretary of the Interior and a 
timber purchaser does not provide relief from 
major physical change not due to negligence 
of the purchaser prior to approval of con- 
struction of any section of specified road or 
of any other specified development facility 
and, as a result of a major disaster, a major 
physical change results in additional con- 
struction work in connection with such road 
or facility by such purchaser with an esti- 
mated cost, as determined by the appropriate 
Secretary, (1) of more than $1,000 for sales 
under one million board feet, (2) of more 
than $1 per thousand board feet for sales of 
one to three million board feet, or (3) of 
more than $3,000 for sales over three million 
board feet, such increased construction cost 
shall be borne by the United States. 

(b) If the Secretary determines that dam- 
ages are so great that restoration, reconstruc- 
tion, or construction is not practical under 
the cost-sharing arrangement authorized by 
subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary 
may allow cancellation of the contract not- 
withstanding contrary provisions therein. 

(c) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to reduce to seven days the mini- 
mum period of advance public notice re- 
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quired by the first section of the Act of June 
4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 476), in connection with 
the sale of timber from national forests, 
whenever the Secretary determines that (1) 
the sale of such timber will assist in the con- 
struction of any area of a State damaged by 
& major disaster, (2) the sale of such timber 
will assist in sustaining the economy of such 
area, or (3) the sale of such timber is neces- 
sary to salvage the value of timber damaged 
in such major disaster or to protect undam- 
aged timber. 

(d) The President, when he determines it to 
be in the public interest, and acting through 
the Director of Emergency Preparedness, is 
authorized to make grants to any State or 
local government for the purpose of remov- 
ing from privately owned lands timber dam- 
aged as & result of a major disaster, and 
such State or local government is authorized 
upon application, to make payments out of 
such grants to any person for reimbursement 
of expenses actually incurred by such person 
in the removal of damaged timber, not to ex- 
ceed the amount that such expenses exceed 
the salvage value of such timber, 


PUBLIC LAND ENTRYMEN 


Sec. 243. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to give any public land entry- 
man such additional time in which to com- 
ply with any requirement of law in connec- 
tion with any public land entry for lands 
affected by a major disaster as the Secretary 
finds appropriate because of interference 
with the entryman’s ability to comply with 
such requirement as a result of such major 
disaster. 

MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR RESIDENTIAL STRUC- 
TURE RESTORATION 


Sec. 244. (a) No loan or grant made by any 
Federal agency, or by any relief organization 
operating under the supervision of the Di- 
rector, for the repair, restoration, reconstruc- 
tion, or replacement of any residential struc- 
ture located in a major disaster area shall be 
made unless such structure will be repaired, 
restored, reconstructed, or replaced in ac- 
cordance with such minimum standards of 
safety, decency, and sanitation as the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development may 
prescribe by regulation for such purpose, and 
in conformity with applicable building codes 
and specifications. 

(b) In order to carry out the provisions of 
this section, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development is authorizeda— 

(1) to consult with such other officials in 
the Federal, State, and local governments as 
he deems necessary, in order that regula- 
tions prescribed under this section shall— 


(A) carry out the purpose of this section; 
d 


an 
(B) have the necessary flexibility to be 
consistent with requirements of other build- 
ing regulations, codes, and program require- 
ments applicable; and 
(2) to promulgate such regulations as may 
be necessary. 


Part D—REsTORATION OF PUBLIC FACILITIES 
FEDERAL FACILITIES 


Sec. 251. The President may authorize any 
Federal agency to repair, reconstruct, restore, 
or replace any facility owned by the United 
States and under the jurisdiction of such 
agency which is damaged or destroyed by any 
major disaster if he determines that such 
repair, reconstruction, restoration, or re- 
placement is of such importance and urgency 
that it cannot reasonably be deferred pend- 
ing the enactment of specific authorizing 
legislation or the making of an appropria- 
tion for such purposes, In order to carry 
out the provisions of this section, such re- 
pair, reconstruction, restoration, or replace- 
ment may be begun notwithstanding a lack 
or an insufficiency of funds appropriated for 
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such purpose, where such lack or insufficien- 
cy can be remedied by the transfer, in ac- 
cordance with law, of funds appropriated for 
another purpose. 

STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT FACILITIES 


Sec, 252. (a) The President is authorized 
to make contributions to State or local gov- 
ernments to repair, restore, reconstruct, or 
replace public facilitiés belonging to such 
State or local governments which were dam- 
aged or destroyed by a major disaster, ex- 
cept that the Federal contribution therefor 
shall not exceed 50 per centum of the net 
cost of restoring any such facility to its ca- 
pacity prior to such disaster and in con- 
formity with applicable codes and specifica- 
tions, 

(b) In the case of any such public facilities 
which were in the process of construction 
when damaged or destroyed by a major dis- 
aster, the Federal contribution shall not ex- 
ceed 50 per centum of the net costs of re- 
storing such facilities substantially to their 
prior to such disaster condition and of com- 
pleting construction not performed prior to 
the major disaster to the extent the increase 
of such cost over the original construction 
cost is attributable to changed conditions re- 
sulting from a major disaster. 

(c) For the purposes of this section “pub- 
lic facility” includes any flood control, 
navigation, irrigation, reclamation, public 
power, sewage treatment and collection, water 
supply and distribution, watershed develop- 
ment, or airport facility, any non-Federal-aid 
street, road, or highway, and any other essen- 
tial public facility, 

PRIORITY TO CERTAIN APPLICATIONS FOR PUBLIC 

FACILITY AND PUBLIC HOUSING ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 253. In the processing of applications 
for assistance, priority and immediate con- 
sideration may be given, during such period, 
not to exceed six months, as the President 
Shall prescribe by proclamation, to applica- 
tions from public bodies situated in major 
disaster areas, under the following Acts: 

(1) title II of the Housing Amendments of 
1955, or any other Act providing assistance for 
repair, construction, or extension of public 
facilities; 

(2) the United States Housing Act of 1937 
for the provision of low-rent housing; 

(3) section 702 of the Housing Act of 
1954 for assistance in public works plan- 


(4) section 702 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965 providing for 
grants for public facilities; or 

(5) section 306 of the Consolidated Farm- 
ers Home Administration Act. 

RELOCATION ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 254. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or regulation promulgated 
thereunder, no person otherwise eligible for 
relocation assistance payments authorized 
under section 114 of the Housing Act of 
1949 shall be denied such eligibility as a 
result of a major disaster as determined by 
the President, 


TITLE. WI—MISCELLANEOUS 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 301. (a) Section 701(a) (3) (B) (ii) of 
the Housing Act of 1954 (40 U.S.C. 461(a) 
(3) (B) (i1) is amended to read as follows: 
“(il) have suffered substantial damage as 
a result of a major disaster as determined 
by the President pursuant to the Disaster 
Assistance Act of 1970". 

(b) Section 8(b) (2) of the National Hous- 
ing Act (12 U.S.C. 1706c(b) (2)) is amend- 
ed by striking out of the last proviso “‘sec- 
tion 2(a) of the Act entitled ‘An Act to au- 
thorize Federal assistance to States and 
local governments in major disasters, and 
for other purposes’ (Public Law 875, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved September 30, 
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1950)” and inserting in Meu thereof “sec- 
tion 102(1) of the Disaster Assistance Act 
of 1970”. 

(c) Section 203(h) of the National Hous- 
ing Act (12 U.S.C. 1709(h)) is amended by 
striking out “section 2(a) of the Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to authorize Federal assist- 
ance to States and local governments. in 
major disasters and for other purposes’ 
(Public Law 875, Eighty-first Congress, ap- 
proved September 30, 1950), as amended” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “section 102(1) 
of the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970”. 

(da) Section 221(f) of the National Hous- 
ing Act (12 U.S.C. 17151(f)) is amended by 
striking out of the last paragraph “the Act 
entitled ‘An Act to authorize Federal assist- 
ance to States and local governments in 
maior disasters, and for other purposes’, ap- 
proved September 30, 1950, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1855-1855¢)” and inserting in Heu 
thereof “the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970". 

(e) Section 7(a) (1) (A) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress, as amended; 20 U.S.C. 241-1(a) 
(1)(A)), is amended by striking out “pur- 
suant to section 2(a) of the Act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950 (42 U.S.C. 1855(a) )” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “pursuant to section 102(1) 
of the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970”. 

(f) Section 16(a) of the Act of Septem- 
ber 23, 1950 (79 Stat. 1158; 20 U.S.C. 646(a)) 
is amended by striking out “section 2/a) of 
the Act of September 30, 1950 (42 U.S.C. 
1855a (a) )” and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 102(1) of the Disaster Assistance Act of 
1970”. 

(g) Section 408(a) of the Hirher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act of 1963 (20 U.S.C. '758(a)) 
is amended by striking out “section 2(a) of 
the Act of September 30, 1950 (42 U.S.C. 
1855a(a))” and inserting in Meu thereof 
“section 102({1) of the Disaster Assistance 
Act of 1970”. 

(h) Section 165(h) (2) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, relating to disaster losses 
(26 U.S.C. 165(h)(2)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(2) occurring in an area subsequently 
determined by the President of the United 
States to warrant assistance by the Federal 
Government under the Disaster Assistance 
Act of 1970,”. 

(1) Section 506(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C, 506(a)), relating to 
losses caused by disaster, is amended by 
striking out “the Act of Sentember 30. 1950 
(42 U.S.C, 1855)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970”. 

(1) Section 5708(a) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 5708(a)), re- 
lating to losses caused by disaster, is amend- 
ed by striking out “the Act of September 30, 
1950 (42 U.S.C. 1855)” and inserting in Heu 
therec{ “the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970”. 

(k) Section 3 of the Act of June 30, 1954 
(68 Stat. 330; 48 U.S.C. 1681), is amended by 
striking out of the last sentence “section 2 
of the Act of September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 
1109), as amended (42 U.S.C. 1855a)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 102(1) of 
the Disaster Assistance Act of 1970". 

(1) Whenever reference is made in any 
provision of law (other than this Act), regu- 
lation, rule, record, or document of the 
United States to the Act of September 30, 
1950 (64 Stat. 1109), or any provision of such 
Act, such reference shall be deemed to be a 
reference to the Disaster Assistance Act of 
1970 or to the appropriate provision of the 
Disaster Assistance Act of 1970 unless no 
such provision is included therein. 


REPEAL OF EXISTING LAW 


Sec. 302. The following Acts are hereby 
repealed: 

(1) the Act of September 30, 1950 (64 
Stat. 1109); 

(2) the Disaster Rellef Act of 1966, except 
section 7 (80 Stat. 1816); and 
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(3) the Disaster Relief Act of 1969 (83 

Stat. 125). 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 303. Except as provided otherwise in 
this Act, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 304. This Act shall take effect imme- 
diately upon its enactment, except that sec- 
tions 226(c), 237, 241, 252(a), and 254 shall 
take effect as of August 1, 1969, and sec- 
tions 231, 232, and 233 shall take effect as 
of April 1, 1970. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 

A bill to revise and expand Federal pro- 
grams for relief from the effects of major 
disasters, and for other purposes. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR TRANS- 
ACTION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, following the disposition of the 
reading of the Journal, there be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business with statements therein limited 
to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR SENATE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 1 TO BE LAID BEFORE 
THE SENATE TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent. I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, at the close of the period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
the unfinished business, Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELIMINATION OF REDUCTION IN 
THE ANNUITIES OF EMPLOYEES 
OR MEMBERS WHO ELECTED RE- 
DUCED ANNUITIES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at this time, merely for making it 
the pending business for tomorrow eve- 
ning, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1103, S. 437, with the un- 
derstanding there not be any action 
thereon this evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 437) to amend chapter 83, title 5, 
United States Code, to eliminate the re- 
duction in the annuities of employees or 
Members who elected reduced annuities 
in order to provide a survivor annuity 
if predeceased by the person named as 
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survivor and permit a retired employee 
or Member to designate a new spouse as 
survivor if predeceased by the person 
named as survivor at the time of retire- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that not 
later than 5 p.m. tomorrow the business 
which will be laid before the Senate at 
the close of the period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business tomor- 
row morning be laid aside and at not 
later than 5 p.m. the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1103, 
S. 437. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 22 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
September 10, 1970, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 3, 1970, under author- 
ity of the order of the Senate of Sep- 
tember 1, 1970: 

U.S. Crmcurr COURT 


Max Rosenn, of Pennsylvania, to be a U.S. 
circuit judge for the third circuit vice David 
Stahl, deceased. 

U.S. Districr COURTS 

Cornelia G: Kennedy, of Michigan, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district of 
Michigan, vice Thaddeus M, Machrowicz, de- 
ceased. 

Edwin L. Mechem, of New Mexico, to be a 
U.S. district judge for the district of New 
Mexico vice a new position created under 
Public Law 91-272 approved June 2, 1970. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Irving W. Humphreys, of West Virginia, to 
be U.S. marshal for the southern district of 
West Virginia for the term of 4 years, vice 
Cornelius J. McQuade, retired. 

BOARD OF PAROLE 

Paula A. Tennant, of California, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the term 
expiring September 30, 1976, vice Charlotte 
P. Reese, term expiring. 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate September 9, 1970: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Richard J. Borda, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

Wilmot R. Hastings, of Massachusetts, to 

be General Counsel of the Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare, vice Robert 
C. Mardian, 
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U.S. DEFENSE 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
two recent issues of the State newspaper, 
of Columbia, S.C., contain editorials on 
defense issues which should be of in- 
terest to the Congress. 

On Friday, August 28, an editorial en- 
titled “North Atlantic Treaty Must Be 
Kept in Force’ warned our leaders 
against allowing our defense in Europe 
to be weakened through preoccupation 
with problems in Southeast Asia. 

On Sunday, August 30, an editorial 
entitled “Russian Missile Growth 
Threatens U.S. Defense” pointed out the 
accelerated pace of Soviet arms develop- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two editorials be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


NORTH ATLANTIC Treaty Must BE KEPT In 
FoRrcE 

American preoccupation with the chaos in 
Southeast Asia ts both understandable and 
essential, but the United States must never 
lose sight. of its even more crucial involve- 
ment with the security of Western Europe. 

That thought comes forcibly to mind as 
Vice President Agnew moves about on his 
important mission to the Far East, While he 
is properly assuring our allies in that part 
of the world that the United States intends 
to keep its commitments. to them, let us 
hope that Washington maintains an even 
greater determination to stand firm against 
Communist aggression in Europe. 

In specific terms, this means the continua- 
tion of America’s strong role in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. There is an 
alarming tendency, both In this country and 
abroad, to discount NATO’s importance ùn- 
der what seem to be rather stabilized condi- 
tions in Europe. 

After all, the argument runs, the Russians 
have not acquired any additional territory 
in Europe since 1949, and hence the need for 
NATO's existence may be diminishing. This 
line of reasoning overlooks the basic fact 
that Russia’s containment with the Euro- 
pean. “jron.curtain” is due primarily to 
NATO, not to any lessening of Soviet dreams 
of continental (and ultimately worldwide) 
domination, 

Americans and Europeans alike need to be 
reminded of Russia's westward expansion at 
the close of World War II. When the United 
States and its western allies were demobiliz- 
ing their vast armies, the Russians stood fast 
in the territory they had seized from Nazi 
Germany. Not only did the Soviets hold what 
they had taken, but they engineered a series 
of coups in bordering lands and succeeded— 
through force or the threat of force—in con- 
verting them into Russian satellites. 

Not until the Soviets had brought Poland, 
East Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania, 
and finally. Czechoslovakia into the Commu- 
nist fold did the free nations of western 
Europe undertake positive action to halt the 
aggressive expansion. It was then that NATO 
was formed to provide a shield against fur- 
ther encroachments into the Atlantic world. 


Building upon small mutual security pacts 
already in existence, NATO developed into a 
15-member alliance which rimmed Russia 
from Norway on the north to Turkey on the 
south, with the United States and Canada 
as trans-Atlantic members of the pact. The 
member nations, in effect, decided to “choose 
up sides” before the outbreak of any further 
aggression. 

By doing so, they effectively stopped the 
Russian territorial drive toward the west. But 
there is danger now that the very success of 
NATO may prove its undoing. On both sides 
of the Atlantic there now are persons, in and 
out of government, who feel that NATO has 
served its purpose and should be dismantled 
or at least substantially downgraded mili- 
tarily. 

We would be the last to suggest that 
NATO’s non-military role should not be en- 
Targed. Indeed, the Atlantic Treaty embraces 
the mechanism for considerably more eco- 
nomic, political, and social cooperation than 
has yet been achieved. 

But NATO’s value to world peace lies pri- 
marily in its military strength. While the 
United Nations has floundered, while other 
pacts such as the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization have languished an lapsed, and 
while individual nations throughout the 
world have been subverted from within or 
without. NATO has remainded an unyielding 
bulwark against armed Communist aggres- 
sion in the crucial arena of Western Europe. 

Now 21 years old, NATO must not be al- 
lowed to tapse into inertia or repose on 
grounds that it has achfeved {ts mission. Tts 
mission is the same today as it was in the 
beginning—keeping the Russian bear from 
Swallowing any more European victims. 


RUSSIAN MISSILE GROWTH THREATENS 
U.S. DEFENSES 


Defense Secretary Laird’s announcement 
of the latest Soviet missile test was scarcely 
unexpected. Experts have known for months 
that the Soviets were close to perfecting 
multiple re-entry vehicles (so-call MIRVs). 
Confirmation is bad news all the same. 

Worse news still is the probability that 
this new weapon will be targeted at Amer- 
ica’s defensive missiles, all that stand in the 
way of a successful first-strike. Our own anti- 
ballistic missile system, in {ts infancy, will 
be no use until it is deployed. Eyen then, 
it will provide the most limited kind of 
protection, and limited protection is not 
good enough. 

The test of whether a nation dares risk 
a first strike is the target nation’s capacity 
to retaliate. If enough defensive missiles 
can be taken out early, damage to the ag- 
gressor falls within acceptable limits. It 
seems clear enough that the MIRVs the So- 
viet Union tested over the Pacific last week 
are designed to achieve this result, 

Of course, there are imponderables, too. 
Nobody knows what the Russians consider 
acceptable damage, to begin with. Then. too, 
the United States has the Polaris fleet, soon 
to be equipped with the devastating Posel- 
don missile. Underwater Iaunch-pads are dif- 
ficult to eliminate, even with MIRVs. 

What is clear enough, though, is the ac- 
celerated pace of Soviet arms development. 
Individual politicians may have their doubts 
as to the wisdom of a U.S. defense budget 
of $80 billion—-New York Mayor John Lind- 
Say last week called it “wrong for ourselves, 
wrong for our children, and wrong for the 
nation”—but Russia’s undiminished drive to- 
ward preeminence leayes Washington little 
choice. 

There remain, to be sure, the SALT talks, 
which hold out some small promise of a 


satisfactory arms limitation agreement. What 
critics of U.S. defense spending forget, how- 
ever, is that the American spenders have 
Soviet. counterparts. Until a satisfactory 
arms limitation agreement can be reached, 
it is monsense—maybe eyen demagogie—to 
prattle about the wrongness of spending huge 
sums for national defense, 


KLEPPE COMMENTS 
HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I include the text of my September 1970 
newsletter to my constitutents of the west 
district of North Dakota. 

KLEPPE COMMENTS 
VIETNAM 

When President Richard M. Nixon assumed 
office in 1969, he inherited a war which had 
been escalating for eight years with no ap- 
parent end in sight. He quickly reversed the 
past policy of increasing our troop levels by 
beginning a gradual withdrawal of American 
troops and Vietnamizing the war. 

In the past year, with our withdrawal pro- 
gram under way, we have witnessed an un- 
relenting attack on the President’s handling 
of the war by his congressional critics. What 
are the facts concerning Vietnam? Let's look 
at the President's record since taking office. 

When President Nixon took office, our troop 
level was 535,500. 

As of today, the President has reduced our 
troop level to 399,500, with a promise to fur- 
ther reduce troop levels by May, 1971, to 
284,000. 

Our combat fatalities are at their lowest 
level since 1966. 

It is clear that President Nixon is pursuing 
& policy that will lead to American disengage- 
ment while allowing the people of South 
Vietnam to remain free from outside aggres- 
sion. I have been a consistent-backer of our 
President’s search for peace, not only in Viet- 
nam but in avoiding any future “Vietnams.” 
I am against tying the President’s hands in 
the defense of our troops as many in the 
Senate attempted to do. 

Congressional critics of the President's 
Southeast Asia Policy—those who call for 
an immediate withdrawal of all American 
troops—seem unconcerned about the fate 
of nearly 1,600 American prisoners-of-war. 
The President has strongly stressed the fact 
that the welfare of our POWs will be a major 
topic at the peace table in Paris. 

As the President continues to extricate us 
from Vietnam, some of the very Senators 
who helped lay the groundwork for our in- 
volvement there are now masquerading as 
“doves” and “peace” candidates. Let the rec- 
ords show that all Americans of good faith 
are for peace, not just any select group of 
Senators. 

STUDENT UNREST 


As we begin a new school year, I am 
hopeful we will have a peaceful one. I am 
concerned that Congress still has not passed 
any significant legislation dealing With dis- 
turbance on our college campuses, 

The revolutionaries on our college cam- 
puses who desire to destroy our educational 
system are small in number. The vast major- 
ity of our students are not bent on revolu- 
tion and have not lost faith in the system. 
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While realizing that the students who are 
working within the system to.change it rep- 
resent the best of our traditions, we must 
remember that violent protest by the radical 
minority can never be justified. A line must 
be drawn between the actions which seri- 
ously disrupt a college and those students 
who wish to pursue their educations. Violence 
in any form, in any measure, under any cir- 
cumstances, is not a legitimate means of 
protest—it can no more be tolerated in the 
university community than in the commu- 
nity at large. 

Far too many of our college administrators, 
news media, and elected officials have sought 
to excuse the violent actions of the radical 
few who seek to destroy the system, while at- 
tempting to place blame on the system itself. 

We must realize that an attack on our edu- 
cational system is an attack on the very 
foundations of truth and learning, two of 
the very foundations upon which our great 
nation is based. 

Bills I introduced. H.R. 18262, extend pres- 
ent restriction of log exports from Federal 
forests beyond 1971. H.J. Res. 1313, amending 
Constitution to lower voting age to 18. 
H. Con. Res. 681, establish Joint Committee 
to conduct a study and investigation of Fed- 
eral Meat Inspection Act, including foreign 
plants which are approved for shipping meat 
to the United States. 


CRIME 


One of the greatest threats to our personal 
freedoms today is crime. Every person who 
fears to venture out of his home at night, 
every woman who dares not walk the streets 
alone at night in our cities is, in a sense, ex- 
periencing a loss of freedom because of the 
fear of crime. The fear of crime is a very real 
thing throughout our nation, and justifi- 
ably so. 

From 1960 to 1969 crime rose 122%. This 
meant an increase in murder (up 46%), rob- 
bery (up 144%), rape (up 84%), and aggra- 
vated assault (up 86%). It meant enormous 
increases in that portion of organized crime 
which delivers hard drugs to scores of thou- 
sands of addicts, many of whom rob and kill 
to finance their habit. The 162,177 narcotics 
users arrested in 1968 (compared to 9,836 in 
1960), were both criminals and victims of 
crime. 

As a Presidential candidate and as. Presi- 
dent, Richard Nixon asserted that respect 
for law is the cornerstone of a free and well- 
ordered society. Law enforcement in the 
Nixon Administration has been given top 
priority. Conditions that create crime, the 
fear of crime, and the crime itself, were pas- 
sively accepted for too long in the 1960's. 
President Nixon has recreated a climate of 
concern for law enforcement and orderly 
progress. 

To date, the President has proposed 
thirteen major crime bills. More than 
eighteen months have passed since this legis- 
lation was proposed and the Congress has 
passed but one bill, the D.C, Crime Bill. This 
was a much needed piece of legislation that 
includes court reform, ball reform, and gives 
our law enforcement agents the much needed 
tools to combat crime in our Nation’s Capital. 
The twelve other crime bills have remained 
stalled in Congress for far too long. The time 
is long overdue to pass this much needed 
legislation to combat. erime.: These stronger 
laws are needed, let’s pass them. 

Every citizen of this country has the right 
to justice. Léet’s consider the rights of those 
who don’t break the law as well as we pro- 
tect the rights of those who do, Rioters, 
criminals, and organized groups»who flaunt 
the law and destroy private property must be 
dealt with strongly. 

How I yoted. For retaining “freedom of 
choice” amendment regarding membership in 
postal unions, in Postal Reform bill. Passed. 
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For S. 2601, District of Columbia Crime Bill. 
Passed. For H.R. 16916, appropriations for 
Office of Education. Passed. I later voted for 
overriding the President’s veto. Passed. 
Against H.R. 16595, authorizing appropria- 
tions for National Science Foundation. 
Passed. For referring H.R. 17548, appropria- 
tions for Independent Offices and HUD back 
to committee for further reductions. De- 
feated. I later voted against overriding the 
President’s veto. Defeated. For conference re- 
port on H.R. 15733, Railroad Retirement Act. 
Passed. For H.R. 18546 Agriculture Act of 
1970. Passed. For H.R. 18434, to revise provi- 
sions of Communications Act of 1934, re- 
lating to political broadcasting. Passed. For 
H.R. 18253, to increase availability of guar- 
anteed home loan financing for veterans, 
Passed. For conference report on H.R. 17619, 
appropriations for Department of Interior. 
Passed. For conference report on H.R. 14705, 
to extend and improve Federal-State unem- 
ployment compensation program. Passed: For 
H.R. 17880, Defense Production Act. Passed. 


DISNEYLAND SHOWS THE WAY 
HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
month an invasion of hippies and yippies 
forced the closing of Disneyland when 
they became unruly and endangered the 
lives of other visitors. The park police, 
aided by the police from several of the 
nearby communities, moved in without 
delay and got the situation under con- 
trol quickly and without injury to any- 
one. The Santa Ana Register of August 8, 
1970, carried an editorial on this which 
I believe sums up the situation and the 
lesson to be learned from the intelligent 
handling of the problem. The article fol- 
lows: 

DISNEYLAND SHOWS THE Way 

The Disneyland flag yet waves o’er the land 
of free enterprise fun and the home of hap- 
piness. And hooray! 

Orange County owes much of its progress 
to Disneyland and to the courage and en- 
terprise of its late founder. But today it 
has another debt that may possibly be. hid- 
den in the wake of the emotional shock 
Waves created by hoodlums at the park 
Thursday. 

Disneyland gave the world a lesson Thurs- 
day. It protected its property, provided for 
the safety of its patrons, exhibited great 
patience and tolerance and came out not 
only with its dignity intact but standing 
even taller for its courageous, intelligent 
handling of an apparently impossible di- 
lemma, 

The fact that the disturbance at Disney- 
land was checked quickly is a tribute also 
to well-drilled police agencies who were ready 
and able to handle a situation far more seri- 
ous than this one became. 

There will be no opportunity for the un- 
ruly mob to cry “police brutality” and whip 
up any sympathy even from those misguided 
people who might still insist the youthful 
disruption is merely protest against war. 

It will be recorded that those following 
the pattern of the Communist organizers of 
the revolution have made a grave strategic 
blunder in taking on Disneyland. 

What ever schemes may have been 
spawned in these dissidents’ minds, they 
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were not calculated to gain any support from 
otherwise sympathetic people. 

The pot-smoking, narcotic-using mob ex- 
hibited a complete disregard for innocent 
people who could easily have been injured, 
even killed in a wild stampede. 

There were little children, elderly people 
and invalids out for a happy day at Disney- 
land Thursday, and the hippies would have 
subjected them to the horrors of a battle- 
field. 

So now they have been stripped of all 
pretense. They were not challenging the 
Vietnam involvement; they were not de- 
fending an allegedly innocent in some prison 
cell; they were not challenging the giant 
Bank of America because “it finances war 
machines” or any of their other fantasies. 

They were nothing more than destructive 
animals who have been coddled, pampered, 
excused and tolerated, and they were tram- 
pling on the rights of decent individuals to 
enjoy themselves in peaceful pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

We wish we could state that the enemy 
has been repulsed and that peace will ever 
reign. But Orange County may as well face 
it—free enterprise and private property will 
be attacked again and again, and the time 
for appeasement Is over. 

The proper function of government ts the 
defense of human life and property. Stern 
measures by delegated police authority may 
properly be demanded by those who pay for 
the service. And it also is proper to defend 
oneself and his property. And Disneyland 
has shown the way. 


OPENING UP JAPAN 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. COHELAN., Mr. Speaker, as this 
Congress prepares to move in the direc- 
tion of protecting some U.S. industries 
from foreign import, it is important to 
keep in mind that our exports are of im- 
portance in our economic position. A re- 
cent editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
described the new opportunities for trade 
with Japan. 

I think that my colleagues should be 
aware of these developments and I sub- 
mit this editorial for their consideration: 

OPENING Up JAPAN 

It may surprise some people to learn that, 
in the past half dozen years or so, wages and 
prices have been rising much faster in Japan 
than in the U.S. Japanese inflation—con- 
sumer prices have risen 45% since 1963, com- 
pared with 26% for the U.S—helps to ex- 
plain why Japan is progressively opening its 
huge market to more foreign goods, com- 
panies and investment. 

The latest move in this direction will make 
823 more business categories, including bank- 
ing, securities, machine tools, department 
stores and supermarkets accessible to direct 
foreign capital investment, Japan’s impor- 
tant auto industry will be opened to foreign 
investment in April of next year, instead of 
October 1971 as originally planned. 

It’s true that Japan is in part responding 
to pressures from other countries, and it also 
may be true that the Japanese are trying to 
dissuade the U.S. from moving toward pro- 
tectionism. But Japan also appears to have 
recognized that more competition will be 
good for the nation’s consumers, as well as 
for the health of its economy. 
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In the process Japan is providing fresh 
opportunities for businessmen of the U.S. 
and other countries. They are opportunities 
that could be withdrawn if the U.S. now re- 
acts by heading in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion, 


FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, 
JULY 1970 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I include a 
release highlighting the July 1970, 
civilian personnel report of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Federal 
Expenditures: 

FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, JULY 1970 


Total civilian employment in the Execu- 
tive, Legislative and Judicial Branches of 
the Federal Government in the month of 
July was 2,980,350, as compared with 
2,981,866 in the preceding month of June. 
This was a net decrease of 1,516, due primar- 
ily to reduction in temporary census em- 
ployment, offset by increases in regular sea- 
sonal employment and summer employment 
of the “disadvantaged” under youth oppor- 
tunity programs, 

Executive branch 


Civilian employment in the Executive 
Branch in July totaled 2,942,516, This was a 
net decrease of 1,596 as compared with em- 
ployment reported the preceding month of 
June, 

Total employment in civilian agencies of 
the Executive Branch for the month of July 
was 1,729,414, an increase of 4,509 as com- 
pared with the June total of 1,724,905. Total 
civilian employment in the MILITARY 
AGENCIES in July was 1,213,102, a decrease 
of 6,105 as compared with 1,219,207 in June. 

The, civilian agencies in the Executive 
Branch reporting the largest net increases 
were Agriculture with 4,989, Post Office with 
4,232, Interior with 2,908, Department of 
HEW with 2,364, Transportation with 1,380 
and Veterans Administration with 1,229. 
These increases were partially offset by a 
decrease in Commerce Department of 14,524 
(including a decrease of 6,606 in temporary 
employees involved in taking the 19th 
Decennial Census). 

In the Department of Defense the largest 
decreases were reported by Air Force with 
5,080 and Navy with 2,708, partially offset 
by an increase in Army of 2,187. 

Total Executive Branch employment inside 
the United States in July was 2,729,948, a de- 
crease of 2,458 as compared with June. Total 
employment outside the United States in 
July was 212,568, an increase of 862 as com- 
pared with June. 

The total of 2,942,516 civilian employees of 
the Executive Branch reported for July 1970 
includes 2,545,286 full time employees in 
permanent positions—a decrease of 17,290 
from the preceding month of June. (See 
Table 2 of accompanying report.) 

The Executive Branch employment total of 
2,942,516 includes some foreign nationals 
employed abroad, but in addition there were 
102,991 foreign nationals working for U.S. 
agencies overseas during July who were not 
counted in the usual personnel reports. The 
number in June was 104,159. 

Legislative and judicial branches 

Employment in the Legislative Branch in 
the month of July totaled 30,917, an increase 
of 50 as compared with the preceding month 
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of June. Employment in the Judicial Branch 
in the month of July totaled 6,917, an in- 
crease of 30 as compared with June. 
Disadvantaged persons 
The total of 2,980,350 reported by the Com- 
mittee for July includes 67,104 disadvantaged 
persons employed under federal youth op- 
portunity programs, an increase of 7,747 over 
the preceding month of June. (See Table 4 
of the accompanying report.) 
SUMMARY OF FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 
COSTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1970—ENDED JUNE 30, 
1970 


For many years the Committee, in its 
statement accompanying the monthly civilian 
payroll cost for June (the last month in 
the fiscal year), has compared the annual 
cost with the totals for previous years. The 
following comparison continues this practice. 

The cost of civilian employment in the 
Legislative, Judicial and Executive Branches 
of the Federal Government in fiscal year 
1970, ended June 30, totaled $27,261,000,000. 
This was $2,761,000,000 higher than in the 
preceding fiscal year; and it was an all- 
time high. At the same time, average em- 
ployment for all three Branches for the full 
12 months of the fiscal year decreased 2,349 
compared with average employment in fiscal 
year 1969. 

Payroll for the Legislative Branch in fiscal 
1970 totaled $338,000,000, an increase of $51,- 
000,000 over the previous year. Payroll for 
the Judicial Branch in fiscal 1970 totaled 
$89,000,000, an increase of $14,000,000 over 
the previous year. 

Ezecutive branch 


Within the Executive Branch payroll in 
fiscal year 1970 totaled $26,834,000,000, an 
increase of $2,696,000,000 over the previous 
year. The following tabulation shows Execu- 
tive Branch payrolls, broken between civilian 
and military agencies, for fiscal years 1960 
to 1970. 


ANNUAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR CIVILIAN PAYROLL 
IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH—FISCAL YEARS 1960-70 


[In rounded amounts] 
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Civilian employment in the Executive 
Branch during fiscal year 1970 averaged 
2,958,364 as compared with 2,961,640 in fiscal 
year 1969. This decrease of 3,276 refiects in- 
clusion in 1970 of an annual average of about 
32,300 temporary 19th Decennial Census 
employees, 

The average Executive Branch employment 
total of 2,958,364 for fiscal year 1970 includes 
an average of 2,592,549 full time employees in 
permanent positions; the total of 2,961,640 
for fiscal year 1969 includes an average of 
2,623,472 full time permanent employees. 
This was a decrease of 30,923 in average full 
time permanent employment. 

The following tabulation shows average 
civilian employment for the Executive 
Branch, broken between civilian and military 
agencies, for fiscal years 1960 through 1970. 
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AVERAGE CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT BY FEDERAL AGENCIES 
IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH—FISCAL YEARS 1960-70 
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1 Excludes foreign nationals not on lar rolls (averagin 
109,237 for fiscal year 1970), pr : wd 


In addition, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include a tabulation, excerpted from 
the joint committee report, on personnel 
employed full time in permanent posi- 
tions by executive branch agencies dur- 
ing July 1970, showing comparisons with 
June 1969, and the budget estimates for 
June 1971: 


FULL-TIME PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 


1970 


83,114 
25, 424 


Estimated 
June 30, 
19711 


June 


Major agencies 1969 


Agricultüre......-...- 
Commerce 
Defense: 


83, 425 85, 300 
25, 364 26, 700 


30,118 31, 000 
1,120,343 1,110,100 
102, 958 


State. 

Agency for Interna- 

nal Development. 

Transportation 

Treasury_.._.-._-.... 

Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Civil Service Com- 
mission........--.. 

General Services Ad- 

inistratio’ 

National Aeronautics 
and Space Admin- 
istration... 

Office of Economic 
Opportunity.. - 

Panama Canal 


15,753 
60, 386 
79,982 
7, 047 
4,970 
36, 176 


31,733 
2,856 
14,731 


Tennessee Valley Au- 
thori 12,718 


9,959 
149, 136 
27, 534 


U.S. infermmation 


147, 606 
26, 200 


t Source: As projected in 1971 Budget Document; figures 
rounded to nearest hundred, 


“SALTING THE PEACE DOVE'’S TAIL” 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent editorial, the Los Angeles Times 
discusses how the SALT negotiations ap- 
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pear to be moving toward a limited but 
highly significant. arms agreement. This 
is indeed encouraging, but, as the Times 
points out, we must judge the intentions 
of the Soviets not only by any possible 
arms limitation agreement, but also by 
their behavior in the Middle East and 
their willingness to negotiate a mutual 
reduction of force in Europe. 

As we are all interested in the progress 
of the SALT talks, I request consent 
that “SALTing the Peace Dove’s Tail” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

SALTING THE PEACE Dove’s TAIL 


(Issue: If U.S.-Soviet agreement on a missile 
freeze is indeed achieved, will it be a re- 
liable guide to Russian intentions?) 

Far more rapidly than anyone thought 
possible when negotiations got under way 
last fall, the United States and the Soviet 
Union appear to be moving toward a limit- 
ed but highly significant strategic arms 
limitation agreement. 

The so-called SALT negotiations, the sec- 
ond round of which ended in Vienna last 
week, have been shrouded in unsual secrecy. 
Conference sources report, however, that the 
American representatives presented an “out- 
line” under which both countries would 
freeze strategic weaponry at roughly pres- 
ent levels. 

The proposal is said to envision the plac- 
ing of an overall numerical celling on each 
nation’s arsenal of intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles, missiles fired from submarines 
and long-range bombers, Each government 
would have some latitude in dividing its 
total among the’ various types of strategic 
delivery systems. 

The Soviet response, it seems, is encour- 
aging. As a result, there is considerable op- 
timism that the two great powers may ac- 
tually be able to agree on a draft treaty 
when the talks resume in Helsinki in No- 
vember. 

Considering the crying need in this coun- 
try for a resetting of our national priorities, 
an arms control agreement of the sort indi- 
cated is to be devoutly desired from the 
American yiewpoint. Students of Soviet af- 
fairs are prepared to believe that the Krem- 
Tin interest is genuine, too. 

The Soviet investment in armaments is, 
after all, far more lopsided than our own. 
Military spending is running at about the 
same level as ours—but from a gross national 
product only half as large. 

Unfortunately, however, the fact must 
also be faced that a successful outcome to 
the SALT negotiations will not necessarily 
produce a safer world. 

The Soviet’s intentions must be judged 
not only by their posture on’ a missile freeze 
but also by their behavior in the Middle 
East and their willingness to negotiate a 
mutual reduction of force in Europe. 

Reports that the Russians moved SAM-3 
missiles to the Suez Canal, after promising 
Washington that they would not do so, con- 
stitute a disturbing reminder of the Krem- 
lin’s capacity for duplicity. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONEST WORK- 
MAN WHO TAKES PRIDE IN WHAT 
HE DOES 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the usual product of a national colum- 
nist is a commentary on a major news 
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development or a behind the scenes re- 
port of what goes on in private political 
circles. It was refreshing, therefore, to 
read Andrew Tully’s “Capital Fare” 
column of August 20, 1970, and discover 
a tribute to labor—a tribute to the honest 
workman who takes pride in what he 
does and renders an honest day’s work 
for his pay. America has much need of 
men like Will Dennison, as he is de- 
scribed in Andy Tully’s column. It is 
men of this breed who built America and 
made it great. It is appropriate, there- 
fore, that Andy Tully’s tribute to Will 
Dennison, admirable workman, be given 
wider dissemination. The. Andy Tully 
column follows: 
KNOCK on OUR Door ANYTIME 
(By Andrew Tully) 

WasHINGTON.—Perhaps the subject will be 
contemptuously marked trivial in this capi- 
tal of the cosmic, but for that very reason 
& personal note seems mandatory as a 
salaam to Wilfred Dennison of Oxon Hill, 
Md., one of the last of a splendid breed. 
Dennison is testimony that a few of us have 
not capitulated to the mod theology that 
an honest job is an ignoble gesture to the 
system. 

Will Dennison is a small building con- 
tractor. He toils in a business that does not 
enjoy universal affection among household- 
ers, especially in this unhappy-go-lucky age. 
The Individual forced by circumstance to 
hire help for the driving of a nail or the 
laying of a brick habitually dons the air 
usually worn only for a stroll to the guillo- 
tine. 

Thus, when the conversion of an unused 
porch into a room to accommodate the 
roughousing of two boys became impera- 
tive, I faced the ordeal with craven forebod- 
ing. Nothing good could come of the project, 
and the cost would strain the pocketbook of 
a Kennedy. 

I greeted Will Dennison with icy reserve, 
not to say hostility. He was a contractor; 
that was enough. True, he arrived with 
credentials notarized by a favorite neighbor, 
but are eyen friends expert on such an 
arcane subject? 

But there was nothing else for it. The job 
had to be done to reduce the rate of attri- 
tion on the rest of the house. Gloomily, the 
contract. was awarded to Will Dennison of 
Oxon Hill. And, almost at once, something 
wonderful started to happen. 

I had received cynically Will’s pledge that 
the work would start on a certain date. To 
my astonishment, he and his helper, Bill 
Ashby, arrived on the appointed day—not to 
sit around over cups of coffee and think 
about the project, but to have at it. 

Down came the porch screens, to be piled 
neatly in the driveway. Within a few days, 
the porch had been extended and the 
studding put in place. The Dennison-Ashby 
team not only seemed to know what they 
were doing, they-eschewed drawing me into 
any discussion of the procedure, an unheard- 
of attitude in this time of the whimpering 
constructionist. They listened respectfully 
to my impractical suggestions, but never 
sought them out. 

More, they proved themselves veritable 
Renaissance Men of the building trade. When 
the roofer failed to appear, they did the 
shingling and guttering. They painted. The 
carpeting man declared coldly he could not 
cover the floor until fall; Dennison and 
Ashby put it down. They brought in two 
of the best bricklayers in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, youthful Bob Sealock and Ernie 
Miller, also of Oxon Hill, whose contribution 
was a work of art. 

But, tarry. Besides all these wondrous 
things, Dennison and Ashby performed every 
little “while-you’re-here” odd jobs the mis- 
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tress of the manse could conceive. They fixed 
a closet door in a bedroom, & battered screen 
door, the master’s desk»’They altered a book- 
case and moved it into the addition, They 
even bolted, into place a new basketball 
basket. 

“I can't charge you for this stuff,” said 
Dennison, “I’m not in that business.” 

Finally, incredibly, they finished the job 
on time—indeed, a few hours ahead of the 
deadline. And before they left—I hope for 
some earthly reward in a cool and quiet 
tavern—they cleaned’ up and raked up and 
swept up every last sawdust-grain trace of 
their stay. 

Will Dennison and Bill Ashby and Bob 
Sealock and Ernie Miller will never make 
it in this world we've made. They're :too 
Square, But they can knock on this door, 
anytime. 


WILL YOUNG AMERICA DESTROY 
ITS HERITAGE? 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, amidst pre- 
dictions of continued violence and dis- 
ruptions as the Nation’s colleges and uni- 
versities open their doors for the fall se- 
mester, I believe the editorial reprinted 
below contains a message that all stu- 
dents who are in school to learn should 
heed. It is no mystery that a very small 
but organized and. vociferous militant 
minority can raise havoc and. as experi- 
ence has taught,-has been able to cause 
enough commotion to appear to speak for 


all students in the academic community. 
I commend the following editorial. to 

your attention which appeared in the 

Indianapolis Sunday Star of July 19, 

1970: 

WILL YOUNG America Destroy Irs HERITAGE? 


Although less than 10 per cent of American 
youth has been participating in the violent, 
senseless protests about their own colleges 
and universities, there is a growing danger 
that the noisy, militant leaders of America’s 
young revolutionaries will lure more and 
more students to their cause. 

The vast majority. of students are serious- 
minded young people striving to get an edu- 
cation. They have, so far, refused to enter 
into “the gory glee” of hell-raising on the 
campus. But no leadership among the silent 
majority of students has arisen to challenge 
the revolutionaries. 

The president of the student body at a 
large state university was elected by a vote 
of 1,013 to 323. Only 1,300 of 23.000 students 
voted in that election. They simply weren't 
interested in the militant program of the 
radical leaders. However, the student who was 
elected president claims that he represents 
the entire student body and demands a voice 
in board of regents meetings despite the fact 
that 90 per cent of the students wanted no 
part of his program. 

Uniess the students who believe they go 
to college to get an education rather than to 
start a revolution begin very shortly to or- 
ganize and challenge the revolutionaries on 
the campus, they may find they have waited 
in silence while their precious heritage of 
freedom and opportunity has gone down the 
drain in a blazing, destructive, senseless rev- 
olution led by leaders who don’t know what 
they want or what they would do with it if 
all their demands were granted. They want a 
noisy voice in everything but beyond that 
they know not what they are shouting about. 
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A sober observation about America’s youth 
recently came from England where the edi- 
tor of the London Daily Telegraph declared 
that no generation of young people ever had 
as great a heritage of freedom and opportu- 
nity as today’s American youth. 

Under the caption “Revolt of the Pam- 
pered,” the editor of the Telegraph wrote: 

“America is a victim of its national myth. 
It entered history proclaiming the rights of 
man. Its Constitution is aimed at fostering 
freedom at all costs. Its young have been 
brought up largely on an educational theory 
which attaches supreme importance to self- 
expression. Is it odd that it should lead the 
world in rebellion or that its volunteer forces 
should sometimes lack the virtue of unre- 
lenting discipline? Yet the marvel does defy 
explanation. Why should America’s student 
youth, living in a country that enjoys free- 
dom and prosperity in unprecedented degrees, 
turn all its righteous anger not against the 
despotisms that rule most of the rest of the 
world, but against America itself?” 


A TRIBUTE TO HENRY A. BARNES 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9,1970 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the late Henry A. Barnes was deeply 
concerned with traffic safety on our high- 
ways and streets. In fact, he devoted his 
life to the smooth and safe flow of ve- 
hicular and pedestrian traffic. No more 
fitting tribute could be paid to Henry 
Barnes than to proclaim September 16, 
the anniversary of Mr. Barnes’ death, as 
National Traffic Safety Day. 

“The meek may inherit the earth— 
but not in New York.” 

Henry Barnes, who served as New 
York’s traffic commissioner, used this 
modified maxim to explain why he has 
gone out of his way to acquire a reputa- 
tion as a Pier Six brawler. His tough tac- 
tics, combined with a judicious use of 
public relations, were a key element in his 
effort to end this city’s traffic jam which, 
although one of the Nation's worst, is not 
untypical of the problem in other cities. 

Before he could do anything about the 
traffic jam, Mr. Barnes was convinced he 
had to cut through the city’s tangled 
bureaucracy. And in his quarter-century 
of battling both city traffic and bureau- 
crats, Mr. Barnes learned that neither 
problem will yield to a mild-mannered 
man. 

So within weeks of his arrival in town 
in 1962, he was jousting not only with 
city officials but with UN diplomats, doc- 
tors, Fifth Avenue merchants and women 
drivers. He even took on vinegary Robert 
Moses, a city planner, park developer and 
bridge builder who long ago began using 
Mr. Barnes’ formula for dealing with gov- 
ernmental redtape. 

With city officials, Mr, Barnes fought 
for the money he says he must have if 
he was to unclog New York streets. “They 
won’t give me the money because I’m a 
nice guy; if anything it'll be because I’m 
not,” he said. 

He was right. He succeeded in jacking 
up his department’s operating budget 
some 10 percent. 

Before New York hired him away from 
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Baltimore, the Maryland city in an 8-year 
period had been persuaded to boost his 
operating funds by 400 percent. His traf- 
fic efforts in Baltimore were impressive 
enough that New York offered him $27,- 
500 a year. But his reputation as a traffic 
man goes back as far as 1937 when he be- 
came traffic engineer in Flint, Mich. 

Ten years late Mr. Barnes went west to 
Denver to head its traffic department. 
There he introduced Denver pedestrians 
to the “scramble” system, now common 
in many U.S. cities. It allows pedestrians 
to cross in any direction they choose 
while all traffic lights are red for a few 
seconds, The system, which Denver 
promptly labeled “the Barnes dance,” 
also frees motorists making left-hand or 
right-hand turns from competing with 
pedestrians who no longer are allowed to 
cross on green lights. 

IDEAS FOR NEW YORE 


So when Mr. Barnes arrived in New 
York, at age 55, he had a reputation for 
getting things done. Besides scrappiness 
and a flair for publicity, he also soon 
demonstrated he had ideas for what ailed 
New York. Convinced the city is failing 
miserably to get the best possible per- 
formance out of its network of streets, 
Mr. Barnes came up with a plan which 
had helped in Baltimore: Electronic traf- 
fic signals hooked into computers. 

In essence, the electronic system ad- 
justs the timing of lights’ to accommodate 
the changing volume of traffic on a grid 
of streets. It does this by feeding into a 
computer data on the flow of traffic in 
the area and also the amount approach- 
ing the area. A Bureau of Public Roads 
official notes: 

You sometimes get cars waiting at a red 


light while there’s no traffic going through 
the green light. 


An electronic system seeks to spare the 
motorist this frustrating experience as 
often as possible. 

The results can be startling, Mr. 
Barnes maintained. In Baltimore it nor- 
mally took motorist 45 minute in peak 
hours to negotiate 4 miles of one con- 
gested artery. After Mr. Barnes installed 
an electronic system,.the trip took 17 
minutes. Moreover, each lane of traffic 
handled three times as many cars per 
hour as formerly. 

How much did Mr. Barnes accomplish 
in New York? 

When Mr. Barnes arrived the city’s 
traffic department was on a 5-day-week 
and a 9-a.m.-to-5-p.m. day. He immedi- 
ately put the department on a 7-day 
week and a 24-hour-a-day operation. He 
also found there were only two radio- 
equipped vehicles in his entire depart- 
ment. Today there are over 100: 

Mr. Barnes liked to man a radio him- 
self—in the department car in which he 
is driven to work daily. Cruising along 
Queens Boulevard, he would spot a signal 
light which is out of synchronization. 
“This is Car One,” he would intone into 
the radio microphone, as he reported the 
deficiency. He noted with satisfaction 
that 2 minutes later the dispatcher has 
rebroadcast the report of the faulty light 
to the maintenance superintendent for 
the district. “He’s probably on his way 
there right now,” said optimist Barnes. 
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For the first time, at a few busy inter- 
sections, New Yorkers were experiencing 
“the Barnes dance.” Mr. Barnes has even 
tinkered with lower Broadway, the scene 
of ticker tape parades for public heroes 
from Charles Lindbergh to John Glenn 
to the Mets. He made it one-way, and 
unsnarled traffic on the thoroughfare to 
a considerable extent. 

As any local motorist will testify, New 
York has never been able to keep up with 
the seemingly routine task of painting 
traffic lines on its streets. The Barnes 
remedy: New paint machines which did 
in 3 hours what used to take 3 days. 

Almost anything a traffic man does 
will get him into trouble with someone. 
Consider a Barnes suggestion to let buses 
roll on city expressways. This riled Rob- 
ert Moses, credited as the man chiefly re- 
sponsible for New York’s network of 
parkways. He suggested the newcomer 
from Baltimore was ignorant about 
parkways and should “stick ‘to his 
dances.” He said parkways were for lei- 
surely traffic—not buses. 

Mr. Barnes purred in the public prints: 

I agreed heartily, some of the most let- 
surely driving in the world takes place on 
the parkways here—about 5 miles an hour in 
peak periods. Cars bumper-to-bumper and 
fender-to-fender, and they will be as long as 
Mr. Moses insists on the outmoded concept 
of trying to move cars, not people. 


Once the feud began, both men tore 
into each other with zest. At one point 
Mr. Barnes sharply criticized traffic 
planning for the New York World’s Fair, 
a project Mr. Moses headed: 

I suspect the first man to start home from 
the fair in 1964 may well pass the last man 
on his way to the fair in 1965. 

ATTACK ON DOCTORS 

Doctors and diplomats also felt the 
Barnes lash—for allegedly abusing their 
parking privileges. Mr. Barnes said that 
in 8 years doctors had received 50,000 
tickets but had drawn suspended. sen- 
tences on 35,000 of them because county 
medical societies had backed the doc- 
tors’ statements they were on emergency 
calls when ticketed. But Mr. Barnes sug- 
gested the truth was doctors’ wives fre- 
quently had the cars when they were 
ticketed. This moved the president of the 
New York County Medical Society to 
observe there are more than 1,000 woman 
doctors in New York. “I am sure they 
all wear high heels and park near Macy’s 
while on calls,” retorted Mr. Barnes. 

Mr. Barnes also launched an attack on 
women drivers in general: 

When a woman driver puts out her hand 
you never know whether she’s feeling to see 


if the window is open, drying her nail polish 
or making a turn. 


All these blasts, of course, drew pub- 
lic attention to traffic, which was just 
what Mr. Barnes had in mind. 

The Barnes technique of presenting 
himself as a volatile high explosive apt 
to go off at any time in anyone’s face 
succeeded in improving things here in 
New York. 

To illustrate the problems Mr. Barnes 
faced, consider the city’s need for off- 
street parking, Mr. Barnes said: 

We're besieged constantly by jure 


groups wanting off-street parking facilities 
in their areas. 
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And he admitted that politically the 
boroughs of Brooklyn and the Bronx out- 
vote Manhattan, “so we’ve put more off 
street parking facilities there than in 
Manhattan where the parking problem 
is the worst.” 

GRASS AGAINST GARAGES 


He also was fully aware of the politi- 
cal dynamite in building an offstreet 
parking lot or garage anywhere “if you 
have to move a single family or a single 
business.” So he looked for city property 
he might convert to parking areas and 
hit upom the idea of underground ga- 
rages in city parks. New Yorkers miss 
this innovative pipe-puffer. They even 
miss the “Barnes Dance.” 


TRAVIS PORT SQUADRON— 
BEST IN AIR FORCE 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days in San Francisco, the 60th Aerial 
Port Squadron of Travis Air Force Base 
in my congressional district will officially 
be presented the U.S. Air Force Award 
as “the outstanding aerial port squadron 
in the U.S. Air Force.” 

Col. Charles A. Neundorf and Chief 
M. Sgt. John Breen are certainly to be 
congratulated for their outstanding logis- 
tics management. 

I would include in the Recor at this 
point a story from the Vacaville, Calif., 
Reporter which points up the world rec- 
ord accomplishments of the “60th of 
Travis”: 

Travis PORT Squapron—"“Best IN 
Amr Force” 

Travis AFB.—Selection of Travis Air Force 
Base’s 60th Aerial Port Squadron as “the out- 
standing aerial port squadron in the Air 
Force" was announced this week by General 
Jack J. Catton, commander of the Military 
Airlift Command (MAC). 

The command earlier picked the Travis port 
as best in MAC, enabling the squadron to be 
judged in Air Force world wide competition, 
where it was named winner in the outstand- 
ing serial port category. Presentation of the 
USAF award will be a highlight of the Na- 
tional Defense Transportation Association 
convention to be held next month in San 
Francisco. 

The 22nd Air Force commander, Major 
General William G. Moore, Jr., said, “May I 
join MAC by extending my personal con- 
gratulations and appreciation to the 60th 
Military Airlift Wing and the 60th Aerial 
Port Squadron for this outstanding accom- 
plishment.” 

Brigadier General John H. Germeraad, the 
wing commander, congratulated members of 
the aerial port squadron and other personne! 
of the 60th Military Airlift Wing who con- 
tributed to the achievement. The squadron 
is commanded by Colonel Charles A, Neun- 
dorf, who recently succeeded Colonel Clay- 
ton J. Johnson. 

A succession of achievements in both 1969 
and 1970 led the base’s aerlal port unit to 
its latest award. Long accustomed to handl- 
ing the bulk of passenger and cargo traffic 
routed through military airports in the con- 
tinental United States, the squadron notched 
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an all-time high in passenger volume for the 
month of July, 1969, when a total of 127,321 
people were processed through the Travis 
port, 

The distinguished visitors lounge alone 
served 18,836 travelers, including dependents 
of servicemen killed overseas, released pris- 
oners of war, USO entertainers, and digni- 
tarles including Vice President Spiro T. 
Agnew, Julie Nixon Eisenhower, and Secre- 
tary of State William P. Rogers. 

In the area of cargo airlift, pallet utiliza- 
tion on Logair missions was nearly doubled, 
increasing from 60 to 99 per cent. The wing 
unit was chosen for tryout of a program 
known as “First In, First Out,” or FIFO 
system of shipment priority, This led to the 
pilot data conversion for the new system 
and a recommendation for its adoption at 
other aerial ports. 

The squadron earned a MAC PRIDE award 
for the expiditious handling of more than 
6000 tons of hazardous cargo, and during 
the same perlod reduced delays on passenger 
flights to one for every 3000 aircraft handled. 

A sub-unit of the squadron, its combat 
operations section gained recognition for en- 
hancing the command tactical image and 
building Interservice teamwork. The unit di- 
rected airdrops for 2,600,000 pounds of cargo, 
and completed 623 personnel Jumps without 
a single parachute malfunction. 


HUBERT H. HUMPHREY ANSWERS 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON FIREARMS 
LEGISLATION 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, those who 
favor repeal of the reporting require- 
ments under Federal gun contro] laws 
for .22 caliber ammunition—and there 
are many of us—take comfort in a re- 
sponse by former Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey to a questionnaire to candi- 
dates on firearms legislation in his State. 
A 1970 questionnaire submitted by the 
Committee for Effective Crime Control 
in Minneapolis contains these questions 
on firearms legislation: 

1. Do you favor firearms registration? 

2. Do you favor the requirement of an 
owner's license to possess a firearm? 

3..What restrictions, if any, would you 
Place on the ownership of handguns by law- 
abiding sportsmen and citizens? 

4, What restrictions, if any, would you 
place on ammunition for firearms? 

5. Do you favor repeal or amendment of 
the Gun Control Act of 1968? Why? 

6. What additional firearms legislation, if 
any, do you believe should| be enacted on the 
federal level? 

7. If you wish, please add comments on 
your record or comments of a general nature. 


Mr. Humphrey, now & candidate for 
the Senate, answered in the following 
manner: 

Hubert H. Humphrey (Democrat) 
erly, Mn, 65390). 

RESPONSES: 

“1. No. 2. No. 3. None. 4. I am in favor of 
repeal of the registration of rifle and shot- 
gun ammunition and I believe that that 
repeal should now be extended to ammuni- 
tion fof the .22 rifles. 5. I have indicated that 
I favor certain amendments to the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968 in my answer to question 4. 
However, I believe that before we give seri- 
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ous consideration to either a major amend- 
ment or repeal of the Gun Control Act of 
1968, that we need more experience in oper- 
ating under the act to determine its advan- 
tages and deficiencies. 6. and 7. In the past, 
particularly during the emotional period fol- 
lowing the tragic deaths of Martin Luther 
King and Senator Robert Kennedy, many re- 
strictions and limitations were proposed on 
the use and ownership of guns and ammuni- 
tion. I supported some of these at that time. 
Since then, based on reflection and careful 
consideration of present existing federal leg- 
islation and more recent data, I have come to 
certain other conclusions. , 

First, I must stress that I am now and 
always have been vigorously opposed to any 
sort of federal confiscation of firearms pos- 
sessed or owned by law-abiding citizens and 
sportsmen., 

I would not support any federal legislation 
that could lead'to confiscation. 

I would insist that safeguards against con- 
fiscation be written into any federal law desl- 
ing with arms in America. With that iron- 
clad proviso understood, if elected to the 
Senate, I would carefully consider and exam- 
ine with an open mind several options con- 
cerning hand-guns only, 

If it could be demonstrated to me conclu- 
sively that some form of registration law for 
hand-guns only would reduce the coincidence 
of crime in America, I would consider voting 
for such legislation. 

If the weight of evidence indicated that 
local option “permit-to-carry” hand-gun 
laws would more rationally serve to reduce 
crime in America. I would support that 
alternative. 

If the weight of evidence showed that 
hand-gun registration law would not effec- 
tively reduce crime, I would be content to 
let present laws stand, with the exceptions 
that I have noted in answering the prior 
questions, 

Finally, as my friends all know, I am an 
avid and an active sportsman. I was raised in 
the midst of bird country in South Dakota— 
Doland—and grew up with guns and hunting. 
Likewise, I enjoy trap and skeet shooting, 
My wife, three sons and son-in-law are all 
hunters. We, like so many. others, do not 
want any law or legislation which would deny 
us the opportunity to own and use our guns 
for purposes of recreation, hunting, or sports 
club shooting. 


This is a distinct about-face for the 
former Vice President. It will be recalled 
that he was a strong advocate of harsh 
antigun laws during his tenure as Vice 
President.,.It is refreshing to note that 
he has now joined forces with those who 
believe law-abiding Americans have a 
right to possess firearms. 


SKILLFUL JOB BY NIXON 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF. ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of Mlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, with the concern of the Nation 
and of the world on the situation in the 
Middle East, we are all grateful that 
steps, no matter how tenuous, have been 
taken toward peace. We are all hopeful 
that the Arabs and the Israelis will abide 
by the ceasefire and that meaningful 
talks will take place. 

In a “Skillful Job by Nixon,” the Des 
Moines Register recognizes the role 
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played by the President in bringing these 

nations to the conference table. I in- 

clude this editorial in the RECORD: 
SKILLFUL JOB sy NIXON 


“Though it should not be forgotten that 
any common thinking between the United 
States and Russia on the Middle East is the 
artificial and fragile product of a local war 
that is getting out of hand, the evidence of 
Russia’s present readiness for a settlement is 
too strong to miss the chance of trying to 
build on it,” said the London Economist last 
week. 

One reason for believing the Soviet Union 
is serious about Mideast peace is the fact that 
the orthodox Israeli Communist party, 
Rakach, as well as another Communist group 
in Israel, came out in favor of the cease-fire. 

The continuing hostility between China 
and Russia, the pressing demands for inter- 
nal economic reform in Russia and, most 
important, the danger of nuclear war with 
the U.S., apparently have led the Russians 
to an “understanding” with America on the 
Mideast. 

No one should be euphoric about this 
arrangement, which is tenuous, and which 
may not lead to real peace. But it is a large 
improvement over the situation which 
existed before, and President Richard M. 
Nixon deserves credit for a skillful plece of 
diplomacy in bringing the countries to this 
stage. 

Nixon kept his nerve and his poise during 
weeks of inordinate pressure on him from 
Israel and American Zionists to provide more 
warplanes to the embattled Israelis. He stood 
fast, while evidence accumulated that the 
Russians were stepping up their arms aid to 
Egypt and increasing the number of Russian 
military advisers. He did not lose his sense 
of balance when the evidence was clear that 
Russian soldiers were taking part in the de- 
fense against Israeli air attacks. 

Nixon prides himself on his experience and 
understanding of foreign affairs. On the basis 
of the performance of his Administration in 
the Mideast crisis so far, we believe this pride 
is justified. Nixon, Secretary of State Rogers 
and White House Adviser Henry Kissinger 
together evidently made a good appraisal 
of Russian positions and actions. Their use of 
intelligence reports and diplomatic contacts 
showed a mastery of the art of foreign re- 
lations, 

In accomplishing the cease-fire and bring- 
ing the warring parties to the verge of ne- 
gotiations, Nixon has not abandoned Israel 
to the wolves. He holds in reserve the capa- 
city and willingness to provide Israel with 
the weapons which will maintain the balance 
of power in the Mideast. This has been the 
Administration's stand all along. 

But he has been able to check the bombing 
and the artillery fire across the Suez canal 
for a time at least to make another try for 
peace. 


ABM SYSTEM TESTED 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, last week 
with predictable fanfare, the Department 
of Defense announced the ABM system 
worked. When the entire statement was 
analyzed a clearer picture emerged—one 
ICBM aimed over the test island was 
intercepted, well no, passed close enough 
to. be considered intercepted. Unfortu- 
nately, the announcement left some con- 
spicuous voids. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


First, the “one on one” situation of the 
test will not be replicated in the strategic 
situation that is anticipated for use of 
the ABM—numerous missiles and decoys. 
The forte of the ABM is supposed to be 
the ability to discriminate between real 
warheads and the decoys and chaff. As 
I have pointed out on numerous occa- 
sions, the entire system—the two sets of 
missiles—Sprites and Spartans—the two 
sets of radars and a yet to be completed 
computer and computer program that is 
to coordinate this weapons system—is not 
near operational status, 

Second, should the system become 
operational—something that is extreme- 
ly doubtful—the system could be over- 
whelmed by the existing Soviet arsenal, 
a fact admitted by none other than the 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird. 

The continuation of the debate over 
the ABM even with the new variation 
of “bargaining chip’—still bespeaks a 
considerable amount of unnecessary ex- 
penditures. I have never opposed con- 
tinued testing of the system, but I have 
been consistent in my opposition to pre- 
mature deployment. 

My position is based not only on my 
intensive personal studying of the issues 
but my early involvement in the early 
1960's when as a member of the Research 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee, I investigated the Nike-Zeus 
program, an early predecessor of the 
current ABM. At that time, there was 
extreme pressure to go ahead with de- 
ployment of the Nike system and only 
through pressure from the Congress, re- 
inforcinig elements within DOD that such 
arash decision was avoided. 


Central to all decisions about strategic 
weaponry, and the ABM in particular, 
as the underlying assumptions about the 
current strategic balance. Most strategic 
planners agree that the current stability 
is based on mutual deterrence—mutual 
fear if you will. The central-assumption 
is that one nation would not launch a 
preemptive, first strike—unless that 
strike would not allow the opponent to 
sustain it and deliver a second strike that 
would inflict unaccentable damages on 
the initiator of the conflict. Currently 
both the United States and the USSR. 
operate under the assumption that each 
has a second strike capability. The cur- 
rent balance of terror is still the under- 
lying reason for the strategic balance. 

To go ahead with complex defensive 
systems or with quantitative increases in 
offensive missiles leads to costly and in- 
creased expenditures with little increase 
in security. Indeed this could result in 
the perception assymmetry. 

It is for this reason that I have fol- 
lowed the SALT talks with the hope that 
some rationality in strategic weaponry 
can be interjected. Still it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to see how the deploy- 
ment of the ABM is a bargaining chip— 
when it is more logical to assume that 
the Soviets would be impressed with a 
system that works. 

The New York Times had a recent edi- 
torial on the test of the Spartan missile. 
I commend it to the readers of the 
RECORD! 
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SALESMANSHIP FoR SAFEGUARD 


The Pentagon announcement, replete with 
photographs, of the first interception of an 
intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) by 
the Spartan antimissile missile undoubtedly 
gave some newspaper readers this week the 
impression that an important forward step 
in nuclear defense had been taken. The feat 
appeared to constitute new evidence that the 
controversial Safeguard antiballistic missile 
(ABM) system would work. Unfortunately, 
there is no warrant for the impression that 
the development is either new or dependable 
proof of the Spartan's effectiveness. 

An almost identical diagram, showing an 
ICBM fired from Vandenberg Air Force Base 
in California being intercepted over the Pa- 
cific appeared on page one of The New York 
Times on July 20, 1962, above a news story 
which said: 

“WASHINGTON, July 19.—The Army's Nike 
Zeus defense missile intercepted the nose 
cone of an Atlas intercontinental ballistic 
missile today high over Kwajalein Island in 
the Pacific. It marked the first time that an 
intercontinental missile had been intercepted 
by a United States antimissile missile.” 

This was a real “first,” elght years ago. Yet, 
even then, it was not especially remarkable. 
Earlier that year, Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara had told a Senate committee that the 
interception could be virtually guaranteed 
because “it is such a simple test.” Ultimately, 
after the Nike Zeus had intercepted target 
re-entry vehicles in ten out of fourteen tests, 
it was abandoned as inadequate. It could not 
discriminate between warheads and decoys 
in a mass attack. 

Safeguard, by contrast, is being deployed 
before adequate test. That is one of its more 
controversial aspects. The long-range Spartan 
antimissile, which has had eleven successes in 
fifteen shots, is better than Nike Zeus, but no 
more able to distinguish warheads from de- 
coys. The more important, short-range Sprint 
antimissile—designed for high-speed close-in 
interception after the atmosphere has sepa- 
rated decoys from warheads—has had only 
22 successes in 41 tests. 

True, nobody has ever doubted that Spar- 
tan and Sprint antimissiles can eyentually 
be made to work. The technical controversy 
about Safeguard centers on whether the sys- 
tem as a whole will achieve what has been 
claimed for it. Several former Presidential 
science advisers have warned of the danger of 
“catastrophic failure” of the whole system 
the first—and only—time it is used in anger. 
Neither the giant computers nor, more im- 
portant, the “software” data to be fed into 
them have been constructed or tested in the 
immensely complex task of large-scale missile 
defense. 

The radar, opponents assert, fis above 
ground and vulnerable to direct attack as 
well as to blackout from nuclear explosions. 
Moreover, any ABM system can be over- 
whelmed if the missiles shot at it in salvo 
outnumber the antimisstiles it can fire in re- 
sponse, a danger that will grow in the era of 
offensive missiles with MIRV multiple war- 
heads. 

In any case, the more important arguments 
against Safeguard are not technical at all. 
A more stable Soviet-American nuclear bal- 
ance and a safer world can be achieved if, 
Instead of building light ABM systems on 
both sides, the two superpowers agree to 
abandon ABMs entirely—a course mentioned 
by both sides in the preliminary rounds of 
the strategic arms limitations talks (SALT), 
but not pursued vigorously by either. Even if 
such an agreement cannot be reached. there 
are serious reasons to doubt that Safeguard 
deployment will be a wise or effective step. 
The Kwajalein test last week, despite its 
Pentagon build-up, answers none of these 
doubts. 
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COMMUNIST PARTY, NOT JUST 
ANOTHER POLITICAL PARTY 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, Angela 
Davis, an admitted member of the Com- 
munist Party of the United States of 
America—CPUSA—and darling of the 
liberal press, is now on the FBI's 10- 
most-wanted list. She is charged with 
first degree murder in the vicious killing 
of Judge Harold Haley. Miss Davis’ ac- 
tion has once again brought to light the 
true nature of the Communist Party so 
aptly characterized by Whittaker Cham- 
ber’s in his superb book “Witness.” 

The Communist Party despite occasional 
pious statements to the contrary, is a ter- 
rorist organization. 


Many older Americans have forgotten 
what the party actually is and many 
young Americans were never taught 
about it in the first place. Most of us 
have not seen the numerous slaughters 
which have taken place at the hands of 
the various Communist parties. We have 
not witnessed, except ocasionally through 
some reference in the press, the mas- 
sacres of Crimean Tartars, the Volga 
Germans, the Kulaks, the Polish officer 
corps in Katyn Forest, the Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters, the Chinese people, 
the Tibetan people, the North Vietnamese 
People in 1954-57, the South Vietnamese 
people currently underway, or any of the 
other appalling acts of Communist car- 
nage. Dr. Stefan Possony, senior fellow 
at the Hoover Institute, estimates that 
there have been at least 100 million 
deaths, directly or indirectly attributable 
to the Communist drive for global con- 
quest. Today the terror is with us at 
home. 

To protect the citizens of the United 
States from the fate which has befallen 
so many others, we need two different but 
complementary systems. We need a stra- 
tegic defense system opposing the mili- 
tary might of the material and directing 
base of the Communist parties, the So- 
viet Union. We also need an internal sys- 
term opposing the military party of the 
Soviet Union, the CPUSA. Neither de- 
fense system is adequate without the 
other. 

Since many Americans have forgotten 
what the Communist Party is, I am re- 
producing here several of the findings 
of the U.S. Congress adduced after 4 years 
of the most intensive study and consid- 
eration. These findings are written into 
law and form the base of the Subversive 
Activities Control Act of 1950. 

Sec. 781. Congressional findings of neces- 
sity. 
pe There exists a world Communist move- 
ment which, in its origins, its development, 
and its present practice, is a world-wide 
revolutionary movement whose purpose it 
is by treachery, deceit, infiltration into. other 
groups (governmental and otherwise), es- 
pionage, sabotage, terrorism, and any other 
means deemed necessary, to establish a Com- 
munist totalitarian dictatorship in the coun- 
tries throughout the world through the me- 
dium of a world-wide Communist organi- 
zation. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


(2) The establishment of a totalitarian 
dictatorship in any country results in the 
suppression of all opposition to the party 
in power ... and results in the mainte- 
nance of control over the people through fear, 
terrorism and brutality. 

(4) The direction and control of the world 
Communist movement is vested in and exer- 
cised by the Communist dictatorship of a 
foreign country. 

(9) In the United States those individuals 
who knowingly and wilfully participate in 
the world Communist movement, when they 
so participate, in effect repudiate their al- 
legiance to the United States, and in effect 
transfer their allegiance to the foreign coun- 
try in which is vested the direction and con- 
trol of the world Communist movement, 

(15) ... The Communist organization in 
the United States . . . and the nature and 
control of the world Communist movement 
itself, present a clear and present danger 
to the security of the United States and to 
the existence of free American institutions, 
and make it necessary that Congress .. . 
enact appropriate legislation ... designed 
to prevent it from accomplishing its pur- 
pose in the United States. 


Many of the most essential provisions 
of law which followed this congressional 
finding have been knocked down over 
the years by misguided Supreme Court 
decisions. Disintegration of our society 
has closely paralleled the undermining 
of all our internal security laws. It is 
essential that we erect these barriers 
again in our own defense. There is pres- 
ently a bill in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mitte, S. 12, cosponsored by Senator MUR- 
PHY, which would go a long way toward 
filling the gaps which have been created 
in our internal defense system. Without 
strong public sentiment manifested for 
this bill, it will never be passed. 


RHODESIA IS ALIVE AND WELL 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
unfortunately many misconceptions 
about Rhodesia. In recent weeks I have 
attempted to dispel some of these myths. 
Rhodesia is not “a threat to world 
peace.” She plans to conquer no one nor 
declare war on any State. She is not try- 
ing to subvert the governments of other 
Nations. She is neither backward nor 
isolated as some wrongly believe. To shed 
additional light on this subject, I am in- 
serting at this time into the RECORD a 
newsletter by the Friends of Rhodesian 
Independence. Their observations make 
for some interesting reading: 
ANTI-RHOpEsIA SANCTIONS TOTAL FAILURE— 

New NATION BOOMING AND FUTURE SECURE 

For nearly five years Rhodesia has been 
the object of intense persecution intended 
to bring down her independent government, 
Several British frigates have patrolled the 


East African coast during that time to en- 
force the sanctions, Britain even refuses to 
honor Rhodesian postage stamps—a petty 
and clearly illegal position equal to her vin- 
dictive and bald piracy in regard to Rho- 
desian property. 

A few examples of the total failure of sanc- 
tions are easily provided: 
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In 1969 total earnings from employment 
of Rhodesia’s 235,000 Whites and 4,800,000 
Blacks rose by 9% from 461 million to 502 
million Rhodesian dollars. (An American dol- 
lar is worth 70 Rhodesian cents.) 

Average annual earnings of Blacks in- 
creased by 3.5% last year and for Whites, 
Asiatics and mixed races increased by 5%. 
The disparity points to the low profitability 
of agriculture and mining—the two indus- 
tries hurt most by sanctions; thus it is evi- 
dent that sanctions have hurt most the race 
they were supposedly invoked to assist! 

In 1969 the Gross National Product of 
Rhodesia jumped 14%—the best jump of 
any year since 1956. 

For the first time since sanctions were im- 
posed in 1965, Rhodesian exports increased 
in 1969—by a full 23% over 1968. 

Insulation from the failing economy of 
the West has resulted in far slower inflation 
and lower interest rates than are to be found 
in the United States. 

Almost anything can be purchased in 
Rhodesia, usually at prices under those in 
the U.S. Unlimited quantities of gasoline 
are available. Most goods for sale are manu- 
factured in Rhodesia, including such un- 
likely items aS potato chips, dog food and 
matches, The country is virtually self- 
sufficient. 


WILD WEST IN MINI-SKIRTS 


Rhodesia today resembles nothing so 
much as the American West of a hundred 
years ago. There are fantastic reaches of 
virgin land; incredible untapped natural 
resources; new cities springing up and wild 
beasts and friendly natives aplenty. Fitting 
in perfectly with this vast potential of wealth 
is a highly intelligent and determined race 
of pioneers ready to fight to the death for 
their land. 

This is the greatest resource of all in 
Rhodesia: its people. Mostly of stock, 
they have retained the best of their heritage 
and represent the best of their race. They 
are a handsome Nordic breed; a self-willed, 
good-living, friendly people who would not 
tolerate a low standard of living for them- 
selves any more than their stylish women 
would wear a low hemline. 

Their kids are healthy, disciplined, well- 
scrubbed and wear pert uniforms and short 
hair to school. The decadent influences which 
are destroying a generation in America, Eng- 
land and other Western nations are harder 
to find in Rhodesia, Drugs and pornography 
are suppressed. 

The Rhodesians are both ready and able 
(one would say almost eager) to defend their 
way of life; make no mistake about it. The 
clear and present danger to their survival 
has honed in them a proper will to survive; 
this is their greatest asset and their enemies’ 
greatest obstacle, 

Should Rhodesia be invaded, the invader 
would be confronted by at least 60,000 trained, 
tough fighting men capable of forcing the 
highest price for their land. About half of 
this defense force would be Black. And of 
course thousands of South African and Por- 
tuguese volunteers and, for that matter, vol- 
unteers from all over the world, including 
America, would rally to the defense of this 
noble little country, Any invader had better 
have at least a quarter of a million well- 
trained and equipped troops. The dreams of 
such sinister outfits as the tax-exempt Car- 
negie Foundation for International Peace 
that the job can be done for less are a de- 
lusion of wishful thinking. 

Hastings Banda, leader of Malawi, one of 
the Black African states friendly to Rhodesia, 
says, “There is not a single state in Africa 
which can raise an army to face the army of 
South Africa—even to face the army of Rho- 
desia alone.” This is a fact dismal to the 
communists and liberals but which they may 
as well accept. Rhodesia is definitely on the 
map to stay, even if the bigoted establish- 
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ment press and the corrupt governments of 
the West refuse to acknowledge it. 

In fact, it is generally agreed that, if it 
wished, Rhodesia could eliminate its neigh- 
boring communist state of Zambia in a two- 
week campaign. But Rhodesia already. has 
more than its share of Blacks. 

THERE ARE PROBLEMS 


Rhodesia, of course, has problems but they 
are not the ones that the liberals eagerly 
hawk to the suckers who believe the menda- 
cious “free press” in America. Perhaps Rho- 
desia’s most minor problem is a shortage of 
capital—but a slower pace of development 
can only, over the long run, help a sound 
expansion. Her rulers had best be careful 
about who they accept capital from and 
should count their blessings in that Rho- 
desians, thanks to sanctions, have the oppor- 
tunity to retain control of their natural re- 
sources and industries. 

Externally a great problem has recently 
come to light with the large-scale incursion 
of Red China into central Africa, This im- 
portant news has been totally suppressed in 
America. The Chinese Reds are not only 
training Black guerrillas in Tanzania, al- 
legedly to be used to drive the White man 
from Africa, but they are building a 1,500- 
mile railroad from Dar-Es-Salaam (Tan- 
zania) to Ndola (Zambia). The highly 
efficient Rhodesian intelligence service esti- 
mates that at least 10,000 Chinese have al- 
ready been brought into Tanzania and Zam- 
bia to work on this project and more are 
arriving every day, Rumor has it that as 
one compensation for building the railroad 
the yellow Reds are to receive a land grant 
of one mile on both sides of the track. 

This, as well as much additional evidence 
of Chinese interest in central Africa, poses 
a serious problem not only to White Rho- 
desians but also to all Black Africans, for 
the Chinese can have only one aim in view— 
settlement of their surplus population 


through colonization, And this—if they are 
successful—will certainly mean extermina- 
tion of those who occupy land they covet, 
Chinese have no earthly use for Black labor. 


GREATEST PROBLEM 


By far the most pressing problem facing 
Rhodesia is, of course, race. This is a prob- 
lem bound to get worse as times goes by. It 
is not that relations between the races are 
bad; they are, in fact, quite good—far better, 
for example, than in the United States. The 
problem is really for the future and can be 
appreciated by comprehending the relative 
disparity in population increase. Because of 
the ‘very generous and humanitarian treat- 
ment of the Blacks by the Whites the Afri- 
can population is increasing by 3.4% per year 
whereas the White population is increasing 
by less than 1%. White immigration is un- 
likely to solve the problem for the short run 
and cannot for the long run and although 
taxes today are much easier on Rhodesians 
than they are on Americans (Rhodesian 
taxes were lowered last year) eventually a 
welfare problem can develop which will even 
make the gargantuan American dole seem 
puny by comparison, 

THE ENEMY WITHIN 


A problem in some respects even greater 
than the race problem is the possibility of 
Rhodesia’s capture by the international 
bankers, The Herald, Salisbury’s big dally, is 
owned by, the Argus group, the London- 
based publisher whose  Leftist-orlented 
papers (with one exception they own the 
English-language papers in South Africa) 
compare to the worst that America has to 
offer. 

But the Herald is not as important in the 
Leftist scheme as are certain international 
financiers. Operating in flamboyant style in 
Rhodesia is the Anglo-American Corporation, 
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one of H. F, Oppenheimer’s innumerable 
fronts, The enigmatic Oppenheimer is play- 
ing for big stakes. A confirmed Leftist who 
financially backs Leftist and world govern- 
ment causes, Oppenheimer is one of the top 
international capitalists in the world, His 
vast wealth includes a monopoly on the S.A. 
diamond mines, 41% of all gold mining in 
S.A, and great holdings in all other minerals 
found in the rich deposits of southern Africa, 
as well as virtually every other industry of 
the area. 

Cheap labor is what Oppenheimer craves 
and he finds a liberal, do-good pose conven- 
ient for this as well as to mask his sinister 
international connections. Oppenheimer and 
his breed are no friends of Rhodesia and if 
they gain the upper hand—or even a great 
amount of influence, such as they have at- 
tained in S.A, under Vorster, Rhodesia’s sur- 
vival will be made more difficult. Not all 
Rhodesians r this threat; indeed, 
they welcome the capital that Oppenheimer 
has to invest. He is presently buying up 
many of the mines that were closed by the 
Sanctions, presumably at reasonable prices. 
No wonder that, as a loyal elder in the inter- 
national council, he approves of sanctions, 
What better way can there be to lower the 
prices of mines and raise the price of their 
products? The practical Rhodesians realize 
that marketing “illegal” minerals is no prob- 
lem for the man who controls the markets. 
And the fact is that Rhodesian chrome, lead, 
copper, etc. mines are operating at full blast. 
The only practical effect of sanctions in re- 
gard to chrome, for example, is that sanc- 
tions have increased its price by $10 per ton. 
Oppenheimer cannot be unhappy at that. 

THE BIG PICTURE 


The most vivid impression that many 
Americans will derive from the Rhodesian 
panorama is that if Americans in general 
were as aware of the threats to their survival 
as are the Rhodesians, America could cer- 
tainly survive. In fact, it is not at all im- 
probable that Rhodesia and South Africa— 
composed of men and women who realize 
that they are fighting a war for their sur- 
vival—will outlast an America composed in 
good part of the unaware and apathetic, An 
event which could trigger the final fall of 
America, Britain, France and most other na- 
tions in the world—an international money 
crisis—would find Rhodesia and S.A. rela- 
tively secure in their splendid isolation, their 
currencies backed by gold and their econ- 
omies unneeding of what the rest of the West 
has to offer. In such an extremity—which 
seems only a matter of time—Rhodesia and 
pouth Africa would emerge as a major power 

loc. 

TOURS ARE IMPORTANT 

It is well for people of the United States 
to have an understanding of Rhodesia and 
South Africa free of the lying bias of the 
“free press” and the opposite is also true. 
The best way this can be accomplished is 
through the National Coordinating Commit- 
tee, Friends of Rhodesian Independence, 
which has now announced that it is expand- 
ing its program of tours. One may read end- 
lessly of the friendliness and generosity of 
the Rhodesian people; of the breathtaking 
and stupendous magnificence of Victoria 
Falls; of the thrill of seeing hundreds of wild 
game au natural in the 5,000-square mile 
Wankie Park; of the clear Rhodesian nights 
and wonderful climate; but only by a visit 
there can one really comprehend its reality. 
As for the Rhodesians, visits from sympa- 
thetic Americans are wonderfully invigorat- 
ing, giving rout as such visits do to the lies 
spread by their own few hawkers of despair. 
They will tell you how much their American 
friends do for their morale, As a more prac- 
tical matter, tours provide some American 
exchange, which is much sought after for 
purposes of trade. 
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WHAT MY COUNTRY’S FLAG MEANS 
TO ME 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, recently, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bob Dee, publishers of the 
Greenfield, Mo., Vedette newspaper, con- 
ducted an essay contest on the subject, 
“What My Country’s Flag Means to 
Me.” The readers of the newspaper were 
invited to enter the contest. When the 
essays were received, they were printed 
in the Vedette and the winners selected 
by a vote of the paper’s readership. 

I commend Mr. and Mrs. Dee for their 
desire to encourage respect for our na- 
tional emblem, and to use their news- 
paper as an outlet for the people of Dade 
County to express their own personal 
feelings. 

The following six essays were judged 
to be the winners in the Greenfield Ve- 
dette essay contest: 


[First Place Under 18—Miss Deann Hargis, 
Greenfield, Mo.] 

The American Flag is an emblem of a liv- 
ing country for which I have great respect 
and reverence. It represents the highest 
ideals of individual liberty, justice and equal 
opportunity for all. Not only does it repre- 
sent these, but also freedom, independence, 
security, protection, education, progress and 
prosperity. 

It makes me proud to see that people re- 
spect and care as much about the flag as I 
do by displaying the flag at their homes and 
business places on holidays. That is just a 
few of the things the flag means to me. 

Deann Hargis, Age 14, Greenfield, Mo. 

[Second Place Under 18—Miss Melinda 

Blankenship, Dadeville, Mo.]} 


The flag stands for America the place where 
I live. The place where I can go to school 
and Sunday school. Where I can learn the 
colors of the flag are read white and blue 
and all of those colors are very pretty to me. 

Melinda Blankenship, Age 6, Dadeville, 
Missouri. 

[Third Place Under 18—Miss Dixie Hawks, 
Lockwood, Mo,] 

When I think of what our country’s flag 
means to me, I always think of Francis Scott 
Key, when he was composing the Star Span- 
gled Banner, that “Long may it wave, O'er 
the Land of the Free, and the Home of the 
Brave,” 

We are living in times when we are having 
protest, strikes and riots, and our laws are 
weak, but I am proud that we have a law 
that is strict when our flag is disgraced. 

To our Service men I say Thank you to 
fight for our country so our flag can keep 
fiying, and when they lay down their lives for 
our country, they can feel proud that our 
National flag of red, white, and blue is pre- 
sented to their family. 

Dixie Hawks, Greenfield Freshman. 

[First place over 18—Mrs. Maurine David- 
son, So. Greenfield, Mo.] 

To me our Flag means America from her 
humble beginning of brave men and women 
who gave her birth, to present America in 
her strength and glory. It is our heritage 
from those who fought, bled and died to 
keep us free. It is a lump in my throat and 
tears of pride and joy everytime I hear, 
“The Star Spangled Banner” or see the flag 
unfurled. It is anger and pity for any one 
who desecrates or fails to defend it. It is 
thankfulness to God for permitting me to 
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live under it’s protective broad stripes and 
bright stars. 

Maurine Davidson, over 18. 

[Second place over 18—Mrs. Clyde Birch, 
Greenfield, Mo.] 

The Stars and Stripes portray the hopes, 
dreams, toil and bloodshed that bought the 
freedom I enjoy today. In them I see the 
wisdom of Thomas Jefferson, the compas- 
sion of Abraham Lincoln, the valor of the 
Unknown Soldier. I see Faith seeking ex- 
pression in a new world, Hope crossing the 
ocean in an emigrant ship. I see a land of 
plenty ready to share with a hungry world, 
a land of freedom willing to fight for a 
shackled mankind, 

Our country’s flag symbolizes the best 
that imperfect man has been able to ac- 
complish in the history of this imperfect 
world. 

Mrs. Clyde Birch (over 18). 

{Third place Miss Connie Hawks Lock- 
wood, Mo.] 

Our country’s flag is representative of the 
ideals which have made America the great- 
est nation in the world. 

Our flag serves as a symbol to all men. 
For a foreign man it may be the symbol of 
a helping hand. To an enemy it may be the 
symbol of fear of the world’s strongest ar- 
mies, To the American the flag is a symbol 
of the privileges granted to all Americans. 

With every privilege is a duty. The great- 
est privilege our flag offers is that of being 
a free citizen in a free society, Thus it be- 
comes my personal duty to see that the flag 
is shown no form of disrespect. The flag 
grants each American the opportunity to 
be a good citizen. When we Americans for- 
get the ideals represented by our flag we 
will no longer be free citizens in a free de- 
miocracy. 

Connie Hawks, Age 21. 


COMMITTEE FINDS NO IMPROPRIE- 
TIES IN ORIGINAL AWARD OF 
CONTRACT TO GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC 


HON. R. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, a pro- 
curement competition conducted by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for the design and construction 
of two applications technology satellites 
in April of this year resulted in the an- 
nouncement of the award to the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Valley Forge, Pa. The 
other competitor, the Fairchild-Hiller 
Corp., Germantown, Md., protested this 
award. 

Because of the unusual situation re- 
sulting from this protest, the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions inquired into the basic facts about 
the source selection, and the General Ac- 
counting Office also completed a study 
on the matter. The GAO concluded that 
established award. selection procedures 
were not followed and that the pro- 
cedures actually followed were defec- 
tive. 

In response to GAO’s recommendation 
that the proposed award be recon- 
sidered—even though no improprieties 
were found—Dr. Thomas O. Paine, 
NASA Administrator, appointed a top- 
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level committee of NASA officials to re- 
consider the selection of GE for the ATS 
procurement. 

This. specially appointed committee, 
after considering the award, has reversed 
the selection and decided the contract 
should be awarded to the Fairchild- 
Hiller Corp., strictly on the subjective 
basis of what it feels are technical su- 
periorities. 

In taking this action, the committee 
clearly refuted false and erroneous 
charges raised by Fairchild-Hiller that 
price leaks and other irregularities took 
place. Specifically, NASA’s ATS Pro- 
curement Review Committee states that 
the so-called technical transfusion is- 
sue had no effect and that neither firm 
appeared to have a significant edge as 
an innovator. 

The committee further points out that 
1 week’s difference in submission time of 
proposals, while it may have permitted 
Fairchild-Hiller to reduce its bid by per- 
haps a few hundred thousand dollars, 
was not critical. It concluded, in fact, 
that neither company’s proposed bid 
provided a valid discriminator in the 
selection of a contractor, because of the 
small difference in estimated costs pro- 
posed by each company. 

At the same time, the review com- 
mittee also states in its report of Au- 
gust 26, 1970, “that it is highly improb- 
able that a cost leak of Fairchild in- 
formation to GE actually occurred be- 
cause of the normal security procedures 
employed by NASA, the very limited 
time in which a leak could have taken 
place, and the inherent difficulty of mak- 
ing last-minute revisions in matrixed cost 
proposals,” 

The NASA review committee, more- 
over, upheld the prior analysis that cost 
savings to NASA proposed by GE are real 
and are based on sound and acceptable 
accounting methods, 

I think it appropriate that the record 
show clearly and irrévocably that these 
charges leveled against the General Elec- 
tric Co., are unfounded and baseless. A 
respected and valued member of the in- 
dustrial community, GE has participated 
successfully in more than 50 percent of 
the space programs of the United States. 
It has compiled an enviable and deserved 
reputation that should not be impugned 
in the heat of competition. 

I feel that the accusations, while raised 
in good faith, were triggered in the dis- 
appointment of a lost contract bid. It is 
regrettable that this entire incident oc- 
curred, 

The attack on GE was unwarranted. 

The review committee substantiates 
this. And the record should show this. 


WHY CRIME SKYROCKETS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, while there 
have been some indications that the rate 
of increase in crime has been lessened, 
the harsh facts are that crime is still 
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one of our major domestic problems. 
Now that the District of Columbia crime 
control bill has been approved, it is to be 
hoped that the Congress will soon take 
affirmative action on the balance of the 
administration’s crime fighting pro- 
posals. 

An editorial appearing in the August 
30, 1970, edition of the Peoria Journal 
Star entitled “Why Crime Skyrockets” 
does an effective job in rebutting some of 
the excuses and rationalizations which 
are offered from some quarters when dis- 
cussing reasons for the scandalous crime 
rate in this country. I ask that the edi- 
torial be placed in the Recorp at this 
point: 

WHY CRIME SKYROCKETS 
(By C. L. Dancey) 


A good many people are no longer en- 
tranced by the lovely logic used to persuade 
them that the “crime problem is really a 
poverty problem,” or that “the real problem 
is that our correctional institutions are 
lousy.” 

There are folks who want to look at every- 
thing they can find except the criminal, him- 
self, 


People generally know -perfectly well that 
the problem of poverty is not a modern 
phenomenon. They know that “lousy cor- 
rectional institutions” are not an invention 
of the Mid-Twentieth Century. They have 
been around—and much worse—for & long, 
long time. 

And sky-rocketing CRIME is a modern 
phenomenon, 

The increase in cancer has been traced to 
the increase in cigaret smoking. What simi- 
larly accounts for the increase in crime? 
What has changed comparably? 

The change that has accompanied the 
zooming crime figures is well known to all 
of us and has made headlines hand-in-hand 
with rising violence for years. 

It has been the series of legalistic ruling 
that have increasingly crippled police ac- 
tion, and increasingly crippled effective pros- 
ecution, and increasingly crippled) mean- 
ingful sentences in the courts. 

The “sociological” or whatever-it-is pre- 
occupation of the courts has reverberated 
from the U.S, Supreme Court in Washington 
to the changed practices of the Police Magis- 
trates in Peoria. 

When a crime is committed, the police to- 
day have a much tougher time because they 
have had to be more concerned with such 
complications as whether a lawyer is present 
before they can ask a question and their own 
tippy-toe conduct than with finding out the 
facts. 

When they do get evidence, they have a 
tough times getting the case prosecuted. 
State's attorneys are swamped. The “mod- 
ern” rulings make it twice as difficult for 
them to make a case because these rulings 
force them to run through a maze of ob- 
stacles while opening broad highways and 
great freedom of action to the defense. 

When they do prosecute, they have a tough 
time getting a conviction in court because so 
many trials have become a game of seeking 
technical gimmicks out of the vast selec- 
tion provided in past court decisions where- 
by a fellow can escape justice without 
bothering about the facts as to guilt or in- 
nocence. 

Then, when there is a conviction, it is hard 
to get a penalty that amounts to anything. 

The Supreme Court flinches from its solemn 
duty when that duty is harsh—and finds any 
gimmicky excuse in sight to overturn the 
death penalty, for example. 

The lower courts flinch, in turn, from 
those matters where duty is harsh and ex- 
press and act with more sympathy to the 
present predicament of the criminal before 
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them in court than to the actual and inno- 
cent past victim of the crime—or future vic- 
tims, either one, (After all, the crime itself 
takes place outside the judge’s presence, and 
doesn’t “touch” him as deeply as the caught 
criminal now “in trouble.”’) 

This isn’t a pleasant way to look at the 
situation, and we live in an era where many 
people insist that we have become so en- 
lightened and so clever that we can always 
find a pleasant way to solve problems. 

But, it seems to us, the “contrived explana- 
tions” about the “root causes” of crime simply 
are not theories or conclusions that are con- 
sistent with the physical evidence. 

The imcreased handicaps and complica- 
tions placed in the way of police, prosecu- 
tion and punishment as related to the ac- 
companying rise in crime IS consistent in 
terms of fitting the physical evidence. 

It is basic in law, we thought, that relat- 
ing the theory of the crime to the physical 
evidence is the best test of truth—not the 
ingenuity or oratorical skill of the lawyer 
in closing argument, 

How about applying such principles to 
these theories of what causes the increase in 
crime—and applying them in a re-examina- 
tion of many of the new “principles” and 
practices that have been instituted? 

Most of them, it seems to us, were intro- 
duced to solve imaginary problems that 
didn’t exist, while exacerbating the massive 
problems that DO exist and ARE growing! 

Let’s make our theories follow the physical 
evidence for a change. 


VINCE LOMBARDI 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, we are all saddened at the loss of 
Vince Lombardi, especially the people of 
the Green Bay area who knew him so 
well. 

As is well known, Vince Lombardi took 
over the Green Bay Packers at their 
lowest ebb and rebuilt them into the 
most successful professional football 
team in history. 

However, as is pointed out in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the September 3 
issue of the Green Bay Press-Gazette, 
the people of Green Bay remember and 
appreciate Vince Lombardi for more than 
his football genius: 

THE LIVING LOMBARDI LEGEND 

The untimely death of Vince Lombardi in 
the prime of his career as a professional foot- 
ball coach and business administrator takes 
from the sports scene one of its most dy- 
namic and colorful personalities. 

Although his death was not unexpected 
because of the well-founded but unofficial 
reports of his deteriorating physical condi- 
tion following two operations, it still came as 
a shock. Those who have followed Mr, Lom- 
bardi’s career certainly felt that here was a 
man of indomitable will who just would not 
be felled by a physical ailment. And yet his 
final illness came with devastating and re- 
lentless suddenness and to a man who had 
so prized physical fitness in himself as well 
as others. 

The details of Mr. Lombardi’s success in 
his chosen vocation are well enough known 
to require no detailed repetition here. Above 
and beyond that record, however, was the 
motivating force, the man’s philosophy, 
which must be equally remembered for its 
impact on those around him as well as those 
who did not directly come within that 
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sphere. That philosophy centered on man’s 
striving for perfection within himself. Mr. 
Lombardi saw failures along the road toward 
that goal as prods to success, but he recog- 
nized success as having its own built-in ob- 
stacles toward the effort and dedication nec- 
essary to prevent backsliding. 

Mr. Lombardi was a hard taskmaster on 
the football field because he saw no other 
way to win. He could understand human 
failures while demanding perfection. He 
often was less critical when failures occurred 
than when success was achieved through 
less than the complete use of an individual's 
talents whose complete fulfillment he saw 
as an obligation. The one human failure he 
could not forgive was shirking from dedica- 
tion to reach a goal, even one which seemed 
beyond human reach. 

“Football teaches that work and sacrifice, 
perseverance and competitiveness, selfless- 
ness and respect for authority are the things 
one must possess if he is to achieve,” he fre- 
quently said, He saw those qualities also as 
necessary in man’s day-to-day life and as 
national goals. In evaluating today’s national 
problems he said that “the struggle America 
faces today is a struggle for the hearts and 
souls and minds of men” in that “we must 
walk the tightrope between the consent we 
must receive and the control we must exert” 
in accepting the exercise of authority rather 
than its condemnation. 

It was during his coaching tenure in Green 
Bay that Mr. Lombardi put to the test his 
belief that loyalty, teamwork, 5S; 
with sacrifices and what he called “heart 
power, not hate power” were the touchstones 
to success. The result: in nine seasons as 
head coach, Mr, Lombardi led the Packers 
to five league championships and two Super 
Bowl championships. What is sometimes for- 
gotten about him in those successes in foot- 
ball is that he also participated as a leader 
in many fund-raising efforts for charitable, 
health and educational organizations. He 
brought to such participation the same all- 
out effort which marked his coaching genius. 

Green Bay has good reason to be thankful 
to Mr. Lombardi for taking the Packers from 
the bottom of the NFL to the heights which 
may never be matched again by any team in 
the continuity of their success. In turn, 
Green Bay provided him with a glittering 
opportunity to put into practice all of the 
tenets of his philosophy which he had 
shaped during his many years as a high 
school, college and professional coach, pri- 
marily as an assistant. 

A legend in life, Mr Lombardi will go 
down in the history of professional football 
as one of its greatest coaches and admin- 
istrators. Just as significant will be the in- 
fluence he had beyond the football field in 
his constant emphasis on and the need for 
man to exercise to the fullest the virtues of 
loyalty, effort, dedication, appreciation for 
the dignity of the individual and respect for 
authority properly and validly exercised. 

The man has died but the Lombardi 
legend will live. 


CARLISLE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BAND A CREDIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
a previous occasion I took the floor 
of the House of Representatives to ad- 
vise this body that the Carlisle Senior 
High School Band of Carlisle, Pa., had, 
in late July, won the high distinction of 
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being declared the champions of the 
World Music Competition held at Kerk- 
rade, Netherlands. 

This superior performance of the Car- 
lisle Senior High School Band has won 
the applause and commendation of hosts 
throughout the land, and I would like 
to insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an extract from the Evening Sentinel, 
Carlisle, which summarizes the accom- 
plishments of this band during its per- 
formance at Kerkrade. 

In addition, I would also like to 
insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
copies of telegrams sent to the band by 
President Richard Nixon and Governor 
of the State of Pennsylvania Raymond P. 
Shafer. 


The Carlisle Senior High School Band 
is a credit to the United States, the 
State of Pennsylvania, the city of Car- 
lisle, and to the youth of America. Hats 
off to a superb musical organization. 

The material follows: 

CARLISLE HIGH BAND WINS FPrrest PLACE 


The award-winning Carlisle Senior High 
School Band has won many laurels over the 
past years, but an announcement received 
here over the weekend appears to be the 
climax to any award yet earned by the lo- 
cal group. 

Directed by Clyde M. Barr, the CHS Band 
walked off with three first places, wo with 
honors, in thier divisions at the World Music 
Festival in Kerkrade, The Netherlands, over 
the weekend. 

This is the competition to which the band 
has directed its attentions during almost a 
year of planning, and for which they initi- 
ated a successful $70,000 fund campaign. 

The band participated in the contest at 
Kerkrade both Saturday and Sunday and the 
news of the top awards brought far-reach- 
ing acclaim throughout the entire Carlisle 
district. 

EARN HIGH POINTS 


On Saturday, the CHS band earned 325 
of 360 possible points for its initial first 
place with honors in the concert division. 
Before the band left last week, the con- 
cert division was felt by many to be the 
weakest portion of the band’s repertoire. 

In obtaining 214% of 240 points, the band 
received first place in the parade division 
yesterday. 

The second first place with honors was 
garnered by the high school band when it 
earned 17514 of 180 points in the show di- 
vision. The show division is like a- football 
half-time program. 

A festival judge told Kurt Wilson, news 
correspondent with the band, that the show 
division total is the highest number of points 
ever recorded in the world music festival's 
history. 

THE WHITE House, 
Washington, August 5, 1970. 
Mr. CLYDE M. BARR, 
Band Director, Carlisle Senior High School, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Barr: The Carlisle Senior High 
School Band’s brilliant success at the World 
Musical Festival must surely be as gratifying 
to you and to all of the citizens of Carlisle 
as it is to me. The triumphs that matter are 
never easy ones, and you and your students 
deserve a warm round of applause from 
all of us for your achievements against the 
strongest competition. I would like to add 
my congratulations to the many others you 
and the Band will be receiving in the days 
ahead. 

With every good wish to you and to each 
member of the Band. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Harrisburg, August 22, 1970. 
The Carlisle High School Marching Band, 
Carlisle, Pa. 
GREETINGS: 

Your outstanding success in international 
competition has been brought to my atten- 
tion and I want to extend congratulations 
on winning three top prizes! 

Your fine performances in the music fes- 
tival and concert tour have brought much 
credit to Carlisle and to our Commonwealth, 
You have also brought much credit to your 
generation and have helped to show the 
world that, like you, the vast majority of 
young Americans are useful and productive 
citizens. 

I know that the many months of preparing 
for the trip and then seeing it come to frui- 
tion, followed by the distinguished honors 
you have received, are things you will always 
remember with pride and satisfaction. 

Welcome home. 

RAYMOND P, SHAFER, 
Governor. 


THE RAPE OF THE GOOD EARTH 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pleasure and pride in having an 
opportunity to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a copy of a sermon 
recently delivered by Dr. S. George 
Lovell, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Conway, S.C. 

I know that all the Members of the 
House are interested in soil conservation 
and we continuously use our best efforts 
to protect our soil. 

Of course, we are interested in en- 
vironment and pollution which ties in 
with soil conservation. 

I hope every Member of the House will 
take a few minutes of their valuable 
time to read the sermon delivered on 
May 14, 1970, by one of the most dis- 
tinguished Baptist ministers in the 
United States. 

Dr, Lovell has traveled widely through- 
out our country and is well prepared to 
speak on this subject. 


The sermon follows: 
THE RAPE oF THE GOOD EARTH 


It is reported that one of our astronauts 
from outer space, looking at the bleak, water- 
less, lifeless wasteland of the moon and then 
looking back at the green-blue verdant 
beauty of the earth said to his companion, 
“It is sad to think that that lovely planet 
with all its life-giving beauty is being raped, 
ravished, and ruined by the insatiable greed 
of sinful man.” 

This is Soil Conservation Sunday through- 
out the land and the churches have been 
called upon by the Soil Conservation Service 
to call to the attention of our people that 
life on this planet can be destroyed not 
only by the quick flash of a nuclear blast but 
also by much slower and much more cruel 
methods: the slow starvation of a human 
race that didn't have gumption enough to 
conserve, build up and pass on to unborn 
generations the stuff on which all life de- 
pends: the “good earth.” 

In recent months the attention of the na- 
tion has been called to the necessity of sav- 
ing our environment. College students, high 
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school students and other interested citizens 
throughout. the land a few weeks ago held 
rallies over the country in observance of 
“Earth Day.” This renewed interest in the 
earth has been brought urgently to our at- 
tention by experts on the subject who tell 
us that unless we reverse the trend of pol- 
lution, erosion, and destruction of our en- 
vironment, we have only about thirty more 
years to survive. We are grateful to those 
people of insight and dedication who are 
trying to arouse public interest in the sal- 
vation of the earth. After all, from what the 
astronauts tell us, this is about all we have 
to live on. There is nothing “out there” that 
even gives promise of sustaining human life, 
We are prisoners on this little planet called 
earth; it is getting more crowded every day 
and more polluted too, and we had better 
take serious action to save it—now. Or else, 
there won’t be any need for a nuclar war. 
In a few years we will all be dead in our 
own garbage. 

Now I know that sounds over-stated and 
you can accuse me of being an alarmist if 
you want to. I am but passing on to you what 
is being said by knowledgeable people who 
ought to know what’s going on. The Soil 
Conservation Service has ben saying this for 
years but nobody paid much attention. Now, 
there seems to be at least a disposition to 
hear and I hope, to heed. It is a case of sur- 
vivai, 

There are some who say “It could never 
happen here.” Well, all we can say is, it has 
happened in the past. It has happened to 
people who were as highly civilized as we are. 
And they were warned and did not heed. And 
we don’t seem to be able to learn from his- 
tory. 

Have you ever wondered why the great 
cities and vast populations of the Bible Lands 
no longer exist? Why the archeologists are 
not digging up these cities from beneath the 
dust and rubble of a thousand ages? In 1939 
the United States government asked this 
question and sent one of our leading soil 
scientists to find out, Dr. Walter C. Lowder- 
milk and his party found Mesopotamia, the 
rich cradle of civilization, literally covered 
with ranges of silt and garbage piled beside 
the ancient irrigation ditches. Great cities 
were buried deep beneath the blown sand 
and eroded soil. An entire civilization, dead 
and buried by the greed and shortsightedness 
of its own citizenry. There were broken rem- 
nants of abandoned irrigation systems, dried 
and caked beds were all that were left of 
deep flowing streams, and where there had 
been verdant forests there was now only bar- 
ren desert and rocky waste. In this great val- 
ley which had once supported thirty to fifty 
million people in affluence and plenty, now 
only four or five million people live in pov- 
erty. From his findings, Dr. Lowdermilk re- 
ported the conclusion that man’s failure to 
be a good steward of God’s gifts to mankind 
was the direct cause of the waste and desola- 
tion that he had witnessed. 

From Mesopotamia we went to Israel. How 
wonderful the report of the spies Joshua 
and Caleb must have sounded to Moses and 
the Children of Israel when that country 
was first described to them as “a land fiow- 
ing with milk and honey.” The great cedars 
of Lebanon which were felled to construct 
Solomon’s Temple are evidence of the soil’s 
fertility. The grapes that grew so large that 
it took two men to carry one cluster is prob- 
ably an exaggeration of the overly enthusias- 
tic spies, but it does point out that this land 
Was exceedingly fertile. This is not so now. 
The great forests are gone and in their place 
are barren, rocky hills. Only recently has 
Israel made an effort to re-forest the hills. 
Dr. Lowdermilk reported that this land of 
“milk and honey” was so devastated by man 
that over half the original topsoil had been 
washed into the sea and that it could, in 
fact, only support about one-third the popu- 
lation of Roman days. 
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Of course, the process did not take place 
overnight. It took centuries to do it, but it 
was finally done. The process was well under 
way in Jeremiah’s day when he reported: 


(Jeremiah 12:10-11) 


“Many shepherds have ravaged my vineyard 
and trampled down my fields, 

They have made my pleasant field a deso- 
late wilderness, 

Made it a wasteland, waste and waterless, 
to my sorrow. 

The whole land is waste, and no one cares.” 

Before Dr. Lowdermilk left the Holy Land, 
he was asked to make a radio broadcast in 
Jerusalem in which his findings would be 
summarized. Pondering what he might say 
he wondered if Moses might not have added 
an eleventh commandment had he been fore- 
warned of the calamity to befall the Promised 
Land. So he opened his broadcast with these 
words: “If Moses had anticipated what we 
have seen in this land, the wastage and pol- 
lution of the good earth, due to the greedy 
and suicidal agricultural practices of the 
people, he doubtless would have been in- 
spired to deliver an eleventh commandment 
and it would have been like this: “Thou shalt 
inherit the holy earth as a faithful steward, 
preserving its resources and productivity 
from generation to generation; thou shalt 
protect thy fields from soil erosion and thy 
hills from over-grazing by thy herds, so that 
thy descendants may have abundance for- 
ever. If you shall fail in this stewardship of 
the land, your fertile fields shall become 
sterile stones and gullies and your descend- 
ants shall decrease and live in poverty and 
vanish from the face of the earth.” 

When we listen to Jeremiah and Dr. Low- 
dermilk we understand that this raping and 
ravishing of the good earth has been going 
on for many, many years in the past. Before 
our very eyes are dried bones and bleached 
skeletons of once great civilizations who 
could not learn the lesson of Stewardship 
and suffered the consequences. The question 
is: Are we any smarter, any wiser? I doubt 
it. The evidence indicates that we are not. 

Let us take a look at the present. Nearly 
every major newspaper and magazine and 
broadcasting network in the nation has pub- 
licized in recent days the disturbing news 
that the good earth is over-populated, over- 
polluted, and heading for destruction. The 
air is full of soot, the rivers are full of suds, 
the land is full of garbage, the oceans are 
full of leaking oil and sewage, plants and 
animals are full of DDT and the human race 
is full of stupid, greedy people who couldn't 
care less. 

We have used pesticides indiscriminately, 
and have succeeded mainly in creating a new 
breed of resistant pests, interfering with the 
reproductive process in animals on earth, 
and most dangerous of all, killing off our 
marine life from which 70% of our oxygen 
supply is obtained. We have killed Lake Erie, 
and are in the process of killing Lake Mich- 
igan. And I know any number of lakes and 
streams where I was brought up, where any 
barefoot boy with earthworm and a bent pin 
on the end of a string could catch prize fish 
and today those same lakes and streams 
would kill an earthworm if he stuck his foot 
in it. I know lakes where preachers used to 
baptize great numbers of converted people 
but today the only people baptized there are 
those who are ready immediately for heaven. 
And if you don’t believe in the “Population 
Explosion” go to the Little Pee Dee on Satur- 
day afternoon. 

A little ago our young people gathered at 
Coastal Carolina on Earth Day and decided 
to clean up the highway from here to Myrtle 
Beach. It was at best a gesture, but a good 
one, to call attention to the garbage with 
which we threaten to cover ourselves. They 
Picked up several truckloads of beer cans 
and other garbage, That was just a few weeks 
ago, Already the garbage is back, just as thick 
as ever. The ruin and rape of this earth still 
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goes on by stupid people who can’t seem to 
get the message, who don’t understand that 
we are destroying our’only home, 

Let us take a quick look at the damage 
already done in this country by soil erosion 
alone. Gone forever are fifty million acres 
that were once fertile fields; another 100 
million acres have lost from fifty to seventy- 
five per cent of their topsoil. This is an area 
big enough to support sixty million people. 
It is hard to imagine what & hole that would 
make in our country; if that amount of acre- 
age were removed completely from ‘one lo- 
cality it would consist of the combined areas 
of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky and South Carolina. We are losing 
enough topsoil to cover 150 million acres a 
foot deep. We are losing annually the equiva- 
lent of 12,500 forty-acre farms, And I don't 
need to tell you how important that topsoil 
is—for it is the topsoil which is literally the 
“stuff of life.” What we call “dirt” is one of 
the most intricate and delicately balanced 
mechanisms in existence. In it are all the 
chemicals necessary to animal and human 
health, and they are present in just the right 
amounts, Our civilization rests literally on 
nine inches of topsoil to whith Nature, if 
left alone, would add one inch about every 
four hundred years, Yet how quickly and 
how greedily men sacrifice thousands of years 
of God’s handiwork for a few years of profit. 
For a quick buck, we have stripped our for- 
ests, polluted our streams, polsoned our air, 
destroyed our topsoil, This is sin. This is the 
worst kind of sin. And the Bible warns us: 
The wages of sin is death. We will reap 
what we sow. 

What then is the answer? I think the an- 
swer to this sin is the samé as the answer 
to any sin: we had better repent—which 
means—change our minds and hearts and 
get right with Gdd. We had better bring this 
thing into the arena of the spiritual. It is 
basically a theological problem, based on 
man’s total disregard of his responsibility to 
God and his fellowman. The sin is the sin 
of Greed. I think people know well enough 
the methods to be used to save the soll: crop 
rotation, terracing, contour plowing, and 
strip-farming, re-forestation, permanent 
grass, water conservation, winter cover, etc. 
But knowing what to do and then doing it is 
another thing. I think we know now what 
has to be done to save the earth, but whether 
we are willing to pay the cost and take im- 
mediate loss for long-term gain, I don’t 
know. I can’t be sure man has enough reli- 
gion to save himself. Knowing what to do is 
worthless unless people arè motivated to do 
it. The necessity for positive action finds 
emphasis in the words of Jeremiah: ‘The 
whole land is laid waste and no one cares.” 

Jeremiah put his finger right on the sore 
spot: No one cares. Unfortunately, it is a 
grim prophecy which has become a frighten- 
ing reality in the United States of America. 
The answer then is basic: Can our people be 
persuaded to love God and His earth and His 
kingdom more than they love selfish gain and 
greedy profit? Is man to live by the principle 
of grasp and greed or the principle of give 
and serve? 

Jesus put his finger on it long ago when 
he said to his disciples something they have 
ignored and refused to hear: “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness 
and other things will be given you.” What 
happens to this world will be determined in 
the long run by our attitude toward it. Will 
we use it and its resources for our selfish gain 
or for the glory of God? That is basic. That 
is the choice Jesus thrust bluntly on his dis- 
ciples. Today the choice must be made and 
in a hurry. Will we exploit this earth for our 
pleasure and comfort and power which will 
last for a little while and let future genera- 
tions look out for themselves, or will we con- 
serve God’s good gifts and pass them on to 
the next generation improved and enriched? 
That is the question—and it is a religious 
question. 
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The prophet Jeremiah described the spirit- 
ual poverty of Israel by painting this graphic 
picture of the land that had been made 
desolate and laid waste by people who did not 
care. The time has come for serious Chris- 
tians to ask themselves some serious ques- 
tions, 

Do’) you really care? What comes first, in 
your life? Is it self first—and God» and His 
Kingdom on earth second? If that is the way 
it is, then mo, wonder the earth is. being de- 
Stroyed. Is it possible for us to reverse that 
order—like Jesus told us it must be done? 
Is it too late for us to be Christians now? 
Have we waited too long? Or can we at last 
put God and ‘His Kingdom on earth first— 
and in so doing become the Saviors of the 
world? 

Jeremiah said: “If, in spite of this warn- 
ing, you do not heed, then for very, anguish 
I can only weep and shed tears.” You are de- 
stroying your only home and.I cannot help 
it. 


THE STATE OF THE CRISIS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on August 14 
and again on September 2, I called upon 
this administration to demand that the 
Soviet Union and the Egyptians dis- 
mantle the missiles which have been 
placed in unprecedented numbers along 
the cease-fire zone. 

The administration at first refused to 
recognize Israel’s evidence of the cease- 
fire violations by the Egyptians and So- 
viets. During those critical 2.weeks when 
the United States refused publicly to ac- 
knowledge those blatant violations, 
Egypt with the help of the Soviets con- 
tinued to install batteries of missiles in 
place while America stood silent on this 
critical issue. 

Now, having acknowledged these viola- 
tions, the administration refuses to de- 
mand the dismantling of the missiles and 
instead, simply calls upon the Soviets 
and the Egyptians to halt. further con- 
struction. Unfortunately, this indecisive- 
ness on the part of the administration 
has caused the Egyptians and Soviets to 
move more boldly than they might other- 
wise have been able to move and have 
created the highest concentration of mis- 
siles on earth. 

Israel has a gun at her head with the 
new balance of power created by these 
newly placed missiles. It seems to me 
that the only way that the vital peace 
talks can again be started is by the dis- 
mantling of these missiles. Israel has 
been placed at such a disadvantage that 
she would indeed be foolish to agree to 
continue the talks under these coersive 
circumstances. The decision by our Gov- 
ernment to sell replacement phantom 
jets to Israel does not respond to the 
seg crisis precipitated after the cease 


I insert at this point in the RECORD an 
assessment of the strength of the mis- 
siles placed by the Soviets and the Egyp- 
tians during the cease-fire in violations 
pes that agreement. The article is as fol- 
OWS: 
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[From the Washington Post, Sept. 6, 1970] 


Massive DEFENSE FOR Ecypr SHOWN IN U.S. 
PHOTOS 

New York, September 5.—Secret U.S. re- 
connaissance pictures show that the Rus- 
sians and Egyptians have taken advantage 
of the Middle East cease-fire to provide 
Egypt with the most massive antiaircraft 
system ever created, it was reported today. 

Time magazine said although the United 
States conceded last week that the Egyptians 
had violated the cease-fire by bringing more 
missiles into the 32-mile-wide standstill 
zone, it did not disclose that these Soviet 
surface-to-air missiles (SAMs) constitute 
“only the first line” of defense. 

“While Israeli Phantom fighter-bombers re- 
main confined to the other side of the Suez 
Canal, the Soviets and Egyptians have in- 
stalled;a vast complex of radar-directed an- 
tiaircraft, missiles and artillery behind the 
cease-fire zone,” Time said. 

The magazine said the actual count was 
not known, but American officers believe the 
number of missiles involved is “in the hun- 
dreds, but less than 1,000.” 

In addition to “36 SAM-2s sneaked into 
the cease-fire zone,” Time said SAM-2s and 
the more sophisticated SAM-3s, some 
manned by Russian crews, /‘are deployed: in 
scattered batteries in a 50-mile-thick belt 
that arches from the Alexander on the Medi- 
terranean southward some 180 miles to the 
Gulf of Suez,” Time said. 

“Missile batteries have also been set up 
around major Egyptian airfields,” the maga- 
zine said. 

Time said Pentagon experts were frankly 
impressed by the arsenal of Soviet missiles 
and quoted one officer as admitting: “The 
U.S. couldn’t match it. We don’t, have, the 
equipment.” 

The magazine said there also was evidence 
that some of the missile batteries were being 
fortified with concrete revetments to protect 
them against bombing. 

“Furthermore,” the magazine said, “in or- 
der to confuse Israeli intelligence analysis, 
Soviets and Egyptians have bulldozed scores 
of dummy sites that can quickly be con- 
verted into active missile installations."’ 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE INVASION OF 
POLAND ON SEPTEMBER 1, 1939 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. ROONEY.of New York. Mr, Speak- 
er, on several occasions I have called the 
attention of this body to the significance 
of, the observance, of the anniversary of 
the Nazi invasion of Poland on Septem- 
ber1, 1939: Unfortunately, this House 
was not in session on this date which is 
of tremendous importance to’all Ameri- 
cans because it commemorates the day 
upon which World War II was launched. 
To those of us. who are grateful for a 
wide circle of Polish-American friends, 
it is even more important, for it marks 
the day when independence and free- 
dom were snatched away from the Polish 
people. It marks, too; the day upon which 
Hitler’s forces began a systematic pro- 
gram „of murder and destruction so 
vicious:and so ruthless it has never been 
surpassed in the history of mankind. 

The people of Poland joined -their 
military forces to battle against this in- 
vasion by the Nazi war machine but the 
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military power.of Hitler was more than 
a.match for them. Even though they 
were, ‘placed. in» virtual servitude, the 
Polish citizens continued to fight back 
against ‘their oppressors. They fought 
clandestinely with what meager weapons 
they could obtain. They fought, openly 
with thousands of their finest soldiers 
going into battle side by side with the 
military forces of those nations allied 
against the Nazis. 

The glorious record in which Polish 
fighters distinguished themselves | will 
stand forever as an example of courage 
and heroism. The free world will always 
be indebted to the Polish Army for the 
role played in the Battle of Britain, at 
Narvik, in Africa, in France, in Bel- 
gium, in the Netherlands, and in Italy. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as we join with 
Polonia worldwide in honoring the mem- 
ory of the gallant Poles who fought and 
died to preserve their freedom and the 
freedom of the world, we should give 
careful thought to the welfare and fate 
of the Polish,people today. 

Today our sympathies, are. again 
stirred as we think of the plight of the 
freedom-loving people of Poland, Tragic 
as was the period of enforced slavery 
under the Nazis, the similar bondage 
suffered under Soviet domination has 
been equally painful, 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot, escape being 
mindful of the deep debt of gratitude we 
Americans owe to the Polish people for 
their magnificent contribution made to 
our life and to our culture. From the 
glorious deeds of our Revolutionary War 
heroes of Polish birth to the day by day 
acts of public service and devotion of our 
country by the thousands of American 
citizens of Polish birth or heritage, we are 
indeed indebted to them. 

Let us use the opportunity we have to- 
day to show our Polish friends the depth 
of our friendship and the extent of our 
concern for them. Let us take immediate 
and forceful action to restore every pos- 
sible item of their lost independence. 
Whether it be in making final determina- 
tion of Poland's western frontier or the 
expansion of our economic and cultural 
relationships, let us demonstrate with 
positive action our affection for the 
people of Poland. 

The least. we can.do is to assist our 
friends in Poland to resolve her borders 
which I have long advocated. Twenty-five 
years after the Nazi surrender in 1945, 
Poland’s western boundary on the Oder- 
Niesse line is truly an accomplished fact. 
Iam completely convinced that the time 
has, come to establish permanently the 
western. boundaries of the Polish nation. 
I feel that to permit the uncertainty of 
these boundaries to continue, we force 
the Polish people to prolong the accept- 
ance of unwanted dependency upon the 
whims of Moscow. I feel strongly that the 
United States can no longer delay but 
must force the acceptance of the Oder- 
Niesse line as soon as possible. This con- 
viction is held by many Polish leaders 
with whom I have talked. The great 
Polish American Congress, which is con- 
stituted of the leadership of our patriotic 
Polish-American organizations, took pos- 
itive action this August to seek the ac- 
complishment of this important objec- 
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tive. Public-opinion polls and statements 
of responsible West German leaders leave 
no doubt that the majority of West Ger- 
mans are reconciled with the necessity to 
recognize the Oder-Niesse boundary as a 
precondition to political and economic 
stabilization of Europe. 

Let us convince our Polish friends of 
the sincerity of our affection and our re- 
spect for them by employing’ the utmost 
of our diplomatic and political resources 
to achieve this goal. Let us prove to the 
people of Poland that the bonds of 
Polish-American friendship are far 
stronger and more-enduring than are 
their ties with the Soviet Union. 

As we seek the finalization of Polish 
borders, we should give also our utmost 
support to the current efforts being made 
by the governments of "West Germany 


‘and Poland to normalize their political 


and economic relationships. A successful 
realization’ of these objectives would en- 
hance the political stability of Europe 
and go far to improving the well-being 
of both Poland and West Germany. 

Mr. Speaker, with the urgent need for 
the discharge of these obligations:now be- 
fore us, we in this body would do well to 
remind ourselves of the great contribu- 
tion which the Polish people and the 
Polish fighters have made to our enjoy- 
ment of freedom and independence. We 
would do well to rededicate ourselves to 
the task of seeing to it that the people of 
Poland likewise can enjoy to the fullest 
these blessings of self-determination and 
freedom from fear or oppression. This is 
particularly essential for the new gen- 
eration of Poles born sincé 1945 in the 
territories restored to Poland by the vic- 
torious allies. 


FARMERS’ STORY 
HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE. 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr, KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, Repre- 
sentative CATHERINE May of. Washing- 
ton, through her membership on. the 
House Agriculture Committee; has been 
closely related to the agricultural prob- 
lems of our Nation. She has spoken often 
and well for the producer of our country. 
I want to share with my colleagues the 
comprehensive approach that was taken 
by Representative May which has been 
editorialized in the Grand Forks Herald. 
I commend it to all of my colleagues for 
their study: 

FARMER'S STORY 

The farmer isn’t getting his story across 
to the city people, according to Rep. 
Catherine May, R, Wash. But no one can say 
that she isn’t trying to do her bit for the 
farmer. 

A congresswoman may seem an unlikely 
spokesman for the farmer, but Mrs. May is 
an eloquent one.'A former teacher and radio 


personality in Washington, she recently ad- 
dressed a meeting of the American Agricul- 
tural Editors’ Association in Washington. 
Here are some excerpts from her speech: 
“The farmer is the real protector of con- 
sumers, but the farmer has not been able to 
get his story across to the public. Urban 
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people are simply unaware that the farmer 
is just as concerned as they are about the 
widening: spread between the basic price of 
food at the farm and what it is when the 
Shopper fills her shopping cart. 

“. .. When you look at the record of our 
farm production and how the farmer has in- 
creased his productivity the average Ameri- 
can should be thankful—and proud of our 
farmers. The result of this productivity is 
that the average American family is spend- 
ing only 16.5 per cent of its income after 
taxes for food today. A year ago this was 
17, per cent, and 20 years ago it was 22 per 
cent, ... 

“The ability of American agriculture to 
feed and clothe the 300 million people who 
will inhabit the United States by the year 
2000 can be assured only if the farmer re- 
celyes a return sufficient to use efficient 
modern equipment, meet his labor costs, 
and use the necessary fertilizers and other 
aids. In other words, we have to pay 1970 
prices for what he needs in 1970 to go on 
farming. 

“Few people realize that a minimum in- 
vestment of $100,000 is necessary just to 
acquire the land and machinery, and other 
items to farm efficiently. A $200,000 invest- 
ment is necessary if the farmer is to house, 
feed and clothe a family of four and provide 
an education for two children. .. . 

“Consumers are going to have to face up 
more to their responsibilities to the farmer— 
the responsibility of looking beyond the price 
tag to understand a little better where their 
food actually came from before it got into the 
can, and the how and why of it: costs and 
availability.” 

Mrs. May feels that if people in the city 
and suburbs come to understand the farmer’s 
economic and productivity picture, they will 
agree that the farmer is the real consumer’s 
protector. And she is doing her best to get 
that story across. 


TRIBUTE TO TOM L. EVANS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, 8 days 
ago my close friend and campaign man- 
ager for more than 20 years, Tom L. 
Evans, died in Kansas City, Mo. Tom 
Evans was a truly extraordinary man 
whose contributions to his fellow men 
and to his city, State, and Nation will 
never adequately be reported. Tom pre- 
ferred to do good quietly..He not only 
did not seek credit for his work but he 
actually avoided that credit. To others 
went the accolades. To him doing the 
job was the only thing that mattered. 

I include herewith the obituary which 
appeared in the Kansas City Star of 
September 2 and the editorial which ap- 
peared in the Star on the next day: 

OLOSE TRUMAN FRIEND Dies 

Tom Lynn Evans, longtime friend of Har- 
ry 5. Truman and former owner of the Crown 
Drug company and KCMO broadcasting com- 
pany died of cancer last night at Baptist 
Memorial hospital. He was 74 years old yes- 
terday. 

The founder of Crown drug stores began 
his career dishing up sodas and running er- 
rands in the old Frank Barnes drugstore at 
Twenty-sixth street and Prospect avenue. 
The popular establishment was near the 10th 
ward Democratic headquarters, Mike Pen- 
dergast’s club. 
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It was in that neighborhood in those days 
of Democratic Goats and Rabbits here—not 
Democrats and Republicans—that Evans and 
young Harry Truman became friends. In 
later years Evans was to work tirelessly rais- 
ing money for Mr. Truman’s county presid- 
ing judge, Senate, and vice-presidential cam- 
paigns. 

It is said that when Mr. Truman became 
a U.S. senator he asked his friend to take 
over his job as Jackson County presiding 
judge and tend to some important unfinished 
business. 

Evans refused, and Mr. Truman remarked 
many times later, “It’s the only thing I ever 
asked of Tom Evans that he wouldn't do for 
me.” 

Several years later Mr. Truman called 
Evans to Chicago to help him not get nomi- 
nated for the vice-presidency. Senator Tru- 
man, Evans, and several others were in a 
strategy session when the Senator received 
a very important telephone call. 

Mr. Evans thought the voice on the other 
end of the line might be F. D. R.'s, because 
when the Senator returned he announced he 
would seek the vice-presidency. 

“Now you fellows go out there and see to 
it that I don’t get beat,” Truman ordered. 

Mr. Evans, who served as Truman’s cam- 
paign manager that time, later recalled rais- 
ing $33,390 for the campaign, of which 
$11,961 was sent to the Democratic national 
committee and $16,228 was spent on the vice- 
presidential race. 

In the years when Truman was President, 
Mr. Evans freely roamed throughout the 
President’s private quarters and was referred 
to as the “mystery man” with whom the 
President often swam in the afternoons. 

Although he was never a political ap- 
pointee, Mr. Evans remained an intimate 
friend of Mr. Truman’s and visited with the 
former President in his Independence home 
almost weekly the last few years. 

Mr. Evans was active in raising funds for 
the Truman Library and in planning the 
building. He was treasurer of the Harry 8. 
Truman Library Institute, a board that raises 
money to aid students who wish to come to 
study Mr. Truman's private papers. 

A native of Larned, Kans., young Evans 
fulfilled his boyhood goal of becoming & 
pharmacist, then continued to hold his certi- 
fication, explaining recently, “You never 
know when I'll have to go back to soda 
jerking.” 

Mr. Evans, Clive C. Payne, John S. Watkins, 
and C. Morris Watkins joined together in 
1923 to found the Crown Drug Company. The 
Watkins brothers pulled out for smaller op- 
erations after a few years, but Mr. Evans 
remained with the operation until his retire- 
ment as chairman of the board in 1950. 

He was married to Mamie Lou Webster, a 
childhood sweetheart who worked across the 
street from the old Barnes drugstore in a 
hemstitching company. Their home is at 6820 
Ward parkway. 

Well known for his superb fund-raising 
talent, Mr. Evans served in various Demo- 
cratic campaigns, civic promotions, and bond 
elections. 

He was chairman of campaigns for U.S. 
Rep. Richard Bolling in 1949 and 1963 and 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
Democratic party here in 1948. 

Mr. Evans was a former board member of 
the Gas Service company, the Hotel Pres- 
ident, the Red Cross, the Kansas City Crime 
commission, St. Joseph hospital, and. the 
Gallup Map and Stationery company. 

He was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of KCMO. 

He was a member of the Kansas City club, 
the Saddie and Sirloin club, the Advertising 
Sales and Executives club, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Mission Hills country 
club. 
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He recently received a 50+year membership 
pin from the Ivanhoe Masonic lodge. 

He leaves, besides his wife, a son, Richard 
W. Evans, 317 West 115th terrace; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Ella Mae Buchanan, 208 West 116th; 
a sister, Mrs. Ethel Bair, Long Beach, Calif., 
and six grandchildren. 

Services will be at 10:30 o'clock Friday at 
the Stine & McClure chapel; cremation. 
Friends may call from 7 until 8:30 o'clock 
Thursday night at the chapel. The family 
requests no flowers and suggests, contribu- 
tions to the American Cancer society or the 
M. D. Anderson Hospital and Tumor Insti- 
tute, Houston. 


THE Many Swes or Tom Evans 


As a teen-ager on Kansas City’s East Side, 
Tom L. Evans thought he would be content 
with the quiet, comfortable life of a drug- 
store pharmacist. But that would never have 
been enough for one of his varied, force- 
ful talents—even if he hadn’t met a young 
political aspirant named Harry Truman at 
Mike Pendergast’s Tenth Ward Democratic 
club. It was the of a lifelong 
friendship that led Tom Evans to high 
places, but always in a behind-the-scenes 
capacity. 

Business success he won long before the 
Truman political career soared. A driving 
pharmaceutical salesman, he became a 
founding partner in the Crown Drug chain 
which at one time included 500 stores. Later 
came the venture into radio and televi- 
sion, building ECMO into a major radio-TV 
operation here. 

His vigorous skill at fund-raising kept 
him in constant demand for civic and po- 
litical causes. His most notable efforts were 
for Mr. Truman as county presiding judge, 
U.S. senator and vice-president, plus a key 
organizational role in the launching of the 
Truman library in post-White House days. 

But through the years his efforts turned 


in many directions, working for the 1947 


citizens bond drive, for the Red Cross, 
Chamber of Commerce, the crime commis- 
sion and charities. He once described him- 
self as “a man who has to plunge all the 
way into anything I do” and he was several 
times hospitalized -as much by overwork as 
any specific ailment. 

Many times he was offered, or mentioned 
for, public posts, from a high Washington 
assignment to mayor, city manager and 


when he moved in and out of the White 
House almost as a family member, observers 
labeled him a “mystery man,” unable to 
accept that he was simply an old and 
trusted friend with whom Mr. Truman liked 
to talk things over—a valued asset to presi- 
dents or anyone. 


IN THOREAU’S FOOTSTEPS— 
MOUNT KATAHDIN 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to an article entitled 
“Call of the Wild—In Upstate Maine,” 
which appeared in the Sunday, August 16 
edition of the New York Times. 

Modern technology, coupled with a 
sophisticated urban orientation has cre- 
ated an atmosphere of fast-paced pro- 
duction and achievement for modern 
man. This is all well and good, for by 
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this achievement, our country has been 
able to meet the needs of its citizenry. 

But the pressure of such production and 
achievement has brought about a de- 
sensitization in the life of man and he 
now searches for a place, a haven some- 
how “natural,” untouched by his civiliza- 
tion. 

Iam proud to say that Nathaniel Nitkin 
has found just such a haven in the State 
of Maine. There is something awesome 
and at the same time peaceful in Mr. 
Nitkin’s description of the primitive wil- 
derness he found there. 

In this complicated, complex, and often 
times contrived existence, there is some- 
thing very relieving about realizing that 
man has something left that is unspoiled 
and beautifully natural. I commend Mr. 
Nitkin’s article to my colleagues: 

CALL OF THE WiLD—IN UPSTATE MAINE 

(By Nathaniel Nitkin) 


NESOWADNEHUNK, Matne.—Only moose 
could have made those fresh tracks on Rus- 
sell Pond Trail in Baxter State Park. While 
we peered through the tall spruces, we heard 
the loon’s haunting cry, voicing the lonely 
wilderness, 

Our base at Katahdin Stream Campground 
had an alarm clock: Every day, a whitetail 
deer patrolled the camp at sunrise. A black 
bear swaggered through York’s Twin Pine 
Camps with a militant chip on his shoulder, 
but we declined the challenge. A beaver 
scouted Nesowaduehunk Stream in daylight. 
We saw predators flying at such a furious 
Pace that we can report only tail ends of 
bobcat, red and gray fox; pine marten and 
coyote. A few of the Newfoundland caribou 
transplanted on Mount Katahdin's tableland 
are seen now and then by campers. 

“Most of them walked back to Canada,” a 
local Mainer asserts. 

Here in the wilderness of northern Maine, 
where we had come to climb the 5,268-foot 
Mt, Katahdin—the highest mountain east of 
the Mississippi—footpaths connect streams 
and ponds teeming with wild brook trout of 
distinguished lineage. Some of the trails 
probe dark, cool woods; others ascend 
Katahdin and its satellites. 

Everywhere noise is at a low key; brooks 
babble faintly over stones and swaying ever- 
greens sweeten the air. 

The southern edge of this 201,018-acre 
park, which is about 75 miles north of Ban- 
gor, is approached by taking the highway 
that pierces Maine’s heartland, Interstate 95. 
Leave the pike at the Medway interchange 
and drive State Route 157, to Millinocket. 
Beyond this lumber town, the high-speed 
road becomes a country lane and, after 2U 
miles, a hard-surfaced tote road branches 
off to enter the park. 

Manitou Katahdin dominates Baxter. 
This mountain, raised from the earth’s womb 
millions of years ago, is time-worn to its 
granite roots. The Ice Age sculptured the 
couloirs, cirques, ravines, crags and ridges 
that give the mountain its character. 


MONARCH AND ITS RETINUE 


This monarch rates a retinue of satellite 
mountains, the prominent peaks being Dou- 
ble Top, The Brothers and Traveler Moun- 
tain. North beyond Katahdin’s northwest 
basin lies Wassatoquoik Valley, an amphi- 
theater beneath spruces, and streams and 
ponds. 

But south and north of Katahdin are 
worlds apart. To the south, the mountain 
Slopes gently at first, then soars in a dizzy 
arc, leveling at a plateau, The Tableland, 
from which arise Baxter Peak and its consort 
Pamola. Baxter's north face is craggy. It 
forms a ladder of sheer precipices rearing 
toward Pamola 
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Years ago; I climbed Mt. Katahdin with a 
cocker spaniel for company, but a few ill- 
bred dogs committed every crime an un- 
disciplined mutt can and the park is now 
off-limits to dogs. 

The original tote road branching off State 
Route 157 was a trail enlarged to car width; 
it began at Tongue Pond and wove its way 
through the woods. You had to guide your 
car over bumps, around roots and rocks, and 
feel rear, wheels dig into soft ground, Today 
the road is shorter, hard packed and less 
wearing on automobiles. Nevertheless, it is 
still little more than a glorified path, with 
clearings on sides here and there so that 
when cars meet, the one nearest a clearing 
has to pull off to let the other pass. 

This road passes Abol Campground—Henry 
David Thoreau's Aboljacknagesic—and then 
the larger and older Katahdin Stream Camp- 
ground, Beyond these public campsites, dirt 
tote roads branch off toward private sporting 
camps such as York’s Twin Pines at Daicey 
Pond and Bradeen’s at Kidney Pond, and 
two more public campgrounds on the park’s 
western border, Nesowadnehunk and Sourd- 
nahunk. It is advisable. to telephone a reser- 
yation from Millinocket. 

The angler will find sporting camps whose 
backyards are trout-rich ponds; you may 
fish anywhere—if you have a Maine license 
and use a flyrod. 

The isolated ponds are most promising. 
They are at trail’s end, deep in the woods 
where a pair of legs is the only serviceable 
transportation. One such is Lost Pond, whose 
path begins at Daicey Pond. Other good 
waters are Deer, Draper, Grassy, Lily Pad, 
and Rocky Ponds. The private camps are on 
Daicey and Kidney Ponds. The best times 
for pond fishing are sunrise and evening. 
Morning and afternoon, try your luck in 
white-water streams. 


GOOD SPOT FOR LUNKERS 
Anglers will be interested to know that 


the bottom of Big Niagara Falls is a good 
spot for lunkers, the average trout measur- 
ing 12 inches. It is no place for novices. 
You cast streamers or wet flies from a high 
boulder and work the lure into pools where 
wild and wily squaretails hide. The Falls 
are on the Appalachian Trail, about a mile 
south of York’s Twin Pines at Daicey Pond. 

In the south end of Baxter Park, two 
trails scaling Katahdin are the Hunt-Appa- 
lachian Trail, and the Abol Trail that paral- 
lels Thoreau’s ascent. These footpaths are 
rough, rugged, and strenuous. 

The secret is to toughen up on the spot. 
Whether you pitch tent or are a sporting- 
camp guest, lock your car and forget you have 
one. Go on paths and explore the wilderness. 
When you feel your legs grow supple, follow 
the Appalachian Trail south past Daicey 
Pond, past Big and Little Niagara Falls to 
West Branch Penobscot. And return afoot. 


WORKING YOUR WAY UP. 


Next tackle some of Katahdin’s retinue 
of lesser mountains. The trail up Sentinel 
Mountain begins near York's Twin Pines. 
Another good hike goes up Double Top, 3,600 
feet high; the path starts at Bradeen’s Camps 
at Kidney Pond. 

Now you are ready for Katahdin. 

The Hunt Trail begins at Katahdin Stream 
Campgrounds, It is five miles long as the 
crow files, if the crow soars to an altitude 
of one mile. Start as early as 7 A.M. if you 
can, but not later than 8 AM. to be back 
at camp before nightfall. Add dry woolens 
and windbreaker in your rucksack to survive 
biting Arctic nor’westers above timberline. 

It never matters how many times we scale 
Katahdin, Each climb is always a fresh ad- 
venture. I have been up there 10 times and 
still look forward to more. T know men and 
women who have been up and down Katah- 
din so many times that they have lost count. 

The Hunt Trail is recommended for first 
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time up, It is the northern terminus of the 
Appalachian Trail. The first mile is deceptive. 
The trail is broad and rises gently through 
a cathedral of tall hemlocks and spruces. 
Here you'll see whitetail deer gliding through 
woods, A red squirrel may follow you, scold- 
ing loudly. 

Katahdin Falls is the first break, It crashes 
and: booms over an Ice-Age-created hanging 
valley. On windy days, spray veils the lookout 
ledge, making it slippery. 

FRANTIC STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 


The trail narrows and steepens sharply. 
Standing hemlocks give away to a shorter 
variety that carpets the rocky soil with deep 
green. The soil thins, and roots tumble over 
one another in the frantic struggle for exist- 
ence. 

Whenever you pause, you see land stretch- 
ing for miles until lost in the blue haze of 
horizon, Lakes and ponds listen through a 
Woodland bed without end, It seems to be 
a vast primeval forest. 

Up you climb, up and up, until suddenly 
trees surrender to the wind and become 
twisted dwarfs as you near the timberline. 

Above is a tremendous desolution of boul- 
ders, stark and naked, like a harsh planet- 
scape from a Chesley Bonestell painting. 
These giant boulders make or break the 
climber; he has to scale over flat-faced rocks, 
squeeze through cracks, squirm up chimneys 
and zigzag around the most impossible 
stones, The rockscape ends in a couloir with 
a sharp-edged ravine rearing up, almost ver- 
tically, to the Tableland. 

The Tableland is a dry tundra of stones 
and moss and arctic plants such as grow 
only in Ungava (Labrador) and Greenland. 
Following the trail, youll pass Thoreau 
Spring, which is dry in summer. The moun- 
tain blueberries carpeting the plateau are 
delicious. A hike across Tableland and up a 
hill leads to Baxter Peak. 

Although it is a temptation, the hiker 
should not linger too long at the peak for 
he must be back at camp before nightfall. 
The area is like an Arctic wilderness. 

The other trail, the Abol, begins near Abol 
Campground. It was Thoreau’s trail, as he 
wrote: 

“This course would lead parallel to a dark 
seam in the forest, which marked the bed 
of a torrent and over a slight spur... at 
last we reached an elevation sufficiently bare 
to afford a view of the summit, still distant 
and blue, almost as if it were retreating from 
us .,. the mountain seemed a vast aggre- 
gation of loose rock as if some time it rained 
rocks and they lay where they fell... .” 

Whenever I camp at Baxter for a spell, I 
prefer Wassataquoik Valley. It is where the 
Maine woods are greener, where the streams 
sparkle brighter, where a fresher breeze blows, 
where wildlife is wilder. 

Maine fishermen are always ready to drive 
to Baxter and plunge into Wassataquoik 
when trout season Officially opens. 

To reach Wassataquoik, they take Togue 
Pond road from State Route 157 beyond 
Togue Pond to Roaring Brook Campground. 
There they lock their cars and backpack seven 
woodland miles to Russell Pond Campground. 
This strenuous hike is the reason there’s a 
lot of elbow room in Wassataquoik. 

CAMPGROUND AT ROAD’S END 

There is another more accessible site, an 
auto campground: Follow the Katahdin tote 
road all the way north and east to South 
Branch Pond’s side road. The campground is 
at road’s end. 

Wassataquoik Stream and its tributaries 
rate high as trout waters. South Branch 
Ponds should also be good. However, check 
with the district ranger about restricted 
Nesowadnehunk waters. Every one of these 
pools is fiy-fishing-only waters. 

Moose and deer forged the network of Was- 
satoquolk trails and because of that, hiking 
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on them is much easier than at the south 
end of the park. These paths lead to unsur- 
passed lake and mountain scenery. 

There is a well-marked connection path 
between Russell Pond and South Branch 
Ponds and other footpaths lead to Wassata- 
quoik Lake, Six Ponds, Katahdin’s great 
Northwest Basin . . . and to the Lookout. 

The Lookout is less than two miles from 
Russell Pond. From there you see, in a full 
circle, mountains, ravines, gullies, couloirs, 
wooded valleys, ponds, streams, and lakes 
forging an unspoiled wilderness. 

THROUGH POGY NOTCH 


To the north, you look through Pogy 
Notch flanked west by Pogy and South 
Branch Mountains and on the east by the 
long, rolling peaks of Traveler Mountain. 
Northwest, you'll catch a glimpse of Cham- 
berlain Lake at the south end of Allagash 
National Wilderness Waterway. West is Was- 
sataquoik Lake and southward, the peaks of 
Katahdin. Eastward lie the twin mounds of 
Sable Mountain. 

On all trails you will see glacial droppings 
ranging from tiny pebbles to giant boulders 
that the Ice Age Labrador Glacier brought 
from the Far North. Between them grow 
lichens and tiny alpine plants. 

South of Wassataquoik, Chimney Pond 
Campground is special for those mountain- 
eers who like to scale precipices. For, from 
Chimney Pond, Pamola’s mighty crags rear 
almost perpendicularly to its peak, and then 
the climber goes along Knife-Edge to Baxter 
Peak. 

As a final fling, when you leave the park, 
drive a short distance westward of State 
Route 157 to the lookout parking lot atop 
Nesowadnehunk Deadwater. There you'll see 
the full majesty of Manitou Katahdin with 
all its peaks, ravines and ridges. 


REBIRTH OF AMERICAN SHIPPING 
AND SHIPBUILDING 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, there is pending in the other body 
a bill which is designed to give a new 
birth of vitality to the American mer- 
chant marine. The program which Presi- 
dent Nixon submitted to the Congress 
and which was the subject of extensive 
hearings before my committee passed the 
House on May 21. 1970, by the over- 
whelming vote of 307 to 1. There is no 
doubt but that something had to be done 
to reverse the decline in American ship- 
ping. This new legislation should go a4 
long way in that direction. 

However, what has occurred in recent 
years that has gone almost completely 
without publie recognition is the emer- 
gence of new personalities in the Ameri- 
can shipping field. These newcomers are 
men of courage, ingenuity, and resource- 
fulness. They have committed their com- 
panies to vast sums of private capital 
at times when others felt that the in- 
dustry involved too many risks and un- 
certainties. One such man is Ran Het- 
tena, president of Intercontinental Bulk- 
tank Corp. and director of Overseas 
Shipholding Group, Inc. In paying trib- 
ute to the contribution which Mr. Het- 
tena and his company are making to the 
rebirth of American shipping and ship- 
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building, it gives me great pleasure to 
insert in the Record today a speech made 
by Mr. Hettena following the recent 
launching of the:SS Overseas Alaska at 
Sparrows Point Yard of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. in Baltimore, Md.: 

SPEECH BY RAN HETTENA 


In some ways a ship launching is like a 
wedding party. At this point in the proceed- 
ings the bride has stayed behind to change, 
and the rest of us have come here to ex- 
change congratulations and reminiscences, 

One reminiscence that occurs to me—and 
possibly to some of you who joined us ‘here 
at our earlier tanker launchings—is that the 
atmosphere a few years ago was more sug- 
gestive of a hasty elopement than of a dig- 
nified formal wedding. 

What was. most notably missing on those 
earlier. occasions were the bridesmaids— 
those many sisters and cousins of the Over- 
seas Alaska that we saw today in various 
stages of construction at Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation’s Sparrows Point yard. 

This occasion, then, gives me some. pleas- 
ure, not only because we of Oyerseas Ship- 
holding Group are launching one of our own 
ships—our 35th—which brings OSG’s total 
deadweight tonnage to 1,100,000—but_be- 
cause U.S. shipbuilding is showing’ many 
other signs of vitality. 

Since we were among the first to see the 
need for—and the economic viability of— 
new tanker tonnage, this spreading activity 
is particularly gratifying. 

One of the things that is: most worthy of 
note is that some sectors.of the’ American 
Merchant Marine have recently displayed 
health and vigor within’ the framework of 
existing laws: New initiatives by the Presi- 
dent and by Congress should further promote 
U.S. flag shipbuilding..and..operation. We 
welcome these initiatives, for it is clear that 
American fiag shipping. could not suryive— 
let alone prosper—in competition with lower 
world costs without some form of protection 
or subsidy. 

We hope, however, that existing and pro- 
posed incentives will not obscure an equally 
important fact: There already exists a vital 
and profitable role in U.S, commerce’ for 
private, unsubsidized shipping, notably, in 
our view, in the tanker trades. Today’s 
launching is part of or testimony to that 
belief—a testimony backed by many millions 
of dollars of venture capital. 

Our .inyestment -plans encompass more 
than the Overseas Alaska, This is, in fact, 
our fourth launching at this yard since 1968. 
Our fifth Bethlehem-built tanker, the Over- 
seas Arctic, scheduled for delivery a few 
months from now, will bring our U.S. tanker 
fleet to 9 véssels aggregating about 414,000 
DWT and repfesenting an investment. of 
$110,000,000;. Our, nine tankers constitute 
about one-fifth of all new U.S. tanker ton- 
nage (including oil, company ships) delivered 
in the last ten years. The effect of our tanker 
expansion program has been to reduce the 
average age of our tonnage to about 5 years, 
compared With I7 years for all U.S: tankers. 

Now, how did we get there? 

On January 1, 1966 there were approxi- 
mately 18 million deadweight tons of new 
tanker construction under contract with the 
shipyards of the world. Of this 18 million, 
only 36,000 tons—represented by a single 
vessel—was under contract in the United 
States. These figures surely carried a clear 
message: Our industry did not believe that 
modern, efficient tankers could pay their 
own way in the U.S. trade. 

Nevertheless, early in 1966, we entered 
into negotiations with Bethlehem Steel for 
the first of three 37,000 DWT tank ships. And 
even before we took delivery, we had com- 
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pleted contract arrangements for two addi- 
tional’62,000 DWT vessels. 

Following our course—and possibly influ- 
enced by it—many other owners began plac- 
ing orders’ for new tankers. Since January, 
1968; twelve tankers aggregating 567,000 
deadweight tons have been delivered by 
American yards, and as of May 1 of this year 
there were another 21 tank ships of 1,541,000 
DWT on order. Thus, the last two-and-one- 
half years have seen a remarkable upsurge 
in what many people regard as a declining in- 
dustry. All together, some 33 tankers, aggre- 
gating about 2 million deadweight tons and 
an investment of well over a half a billion 
dollars, have been del‘vered or ordered. 

Let me note in passing that our friends 
at Bethlehem Steel have contributed might- 
ily to. this.upswing, Last year they delivered 
6 tankers totalling 227,000 DWT or. about 
60% ofthe year’s new tanker tonnage. 

What accounts for this reversal in a long- 
term downward trend? In our case it came 
through a reexamination of the conventional 
wisdom. Being in the shipping . business, 
we naturally wondered about the economic 
foundation of the view that new tankers 
could not operate profitably. We undertook 
some quantitative analyses and projections. 

The results were quite surprising, not only 
to us but also to some government people. 
I_recall the surprise—almost the disbelief— 
of a well informed Congressman when we 
disclosed our plan to build unsubsidized 
vessels, Happily, however, Maritime Admin- 
istration officials became convinced that 
our outlook was sound and deserving of their 
support. 

For our study showed with some certain- 
ty that a U.S. tanker shortage was in the 
making, Assuming « conservative growth 
curve, we found that by 1968 the minimum 
non-peak demand for tanker tonnage would 
be barely met by maximum utilization of 
existing vessels. And by 1968, more than 
two-fifths of the U.S. tanker tonnage would 
be over 22 years old with the overall average 
age exceeding 17 years. 

Offsetting this inexorable aging process, 
as I have said, was the prospective addi- 
tion of only one, lone 36,000 ton vessel. 

What conclusions reasonably flow from 
such data? Since transportation costs make 
up only a Small fraction of delivered petro- 
leum prices, the need for tankers was not 
likely to abate. Therefore, newer, larger, 
and more economical vessels would obvious- 
ly find themselves in a favorable competi- 
tive position. For in a competitive environ- 
ment, the key to a successful shipping 
operation lies in frequent and sustained in- 
creases in vessel productivity through new 
construction and utilization of new tech- 
nology. Such productivity jumps are pre- 
cisely what is needed to counteract the ef- 


fects of rising wages and other costs. 

As I have already indicated, other ship- 
ping’ companies have come to similar con- 
clusions and taken similar actions. We wel- 
come them aboard. 


Another influence, which undoubtedly 
carried great weight, was the rapid devel- 
opment in the last few years of Alaskan oil 
exploration, The new tanker requirements 
deriving from this development supplement 
our earlier projections. For in 1966, at the 
time of the calculations to which I have 
referred, commercially: significant oil de- 
posits had not yet been discovered on the 
North Slope. 

There was, to be sure, an important trade 
from Cook Inlet. We are proud of the fact 
that our Overseas ‘Rebecca initiated the 
transportation of Alaska crude from Cook 
Inlet to the» U.S. West Coast, and is still 
the largest vessel in this service. During ‘the 
first half of 1970, we had three tankers in 
the Alaskan trade, transporting some 70,000 
barrels: a day of crude oil, or about one- 
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third of total Alaskan petroleum move- 
ments. 

These figures will rise substantially when 
North Slope oil begins to flow to market. 
And so, we expect, will our participation. 
The Overseas Alaska and Overseas Arctic 
are intended for this service and will help 
Us maintain our leadership in it. 

It will be some years, of course, before 
Alaska’s oil transport requirements reach 
their peak, and our vessels have therefore 
been designed for flexible adaptation to other 
routes. The 62,000 ton tankers are capable 
of” navigating the Panama Canal fully 
loaded and can be accommodated at all im- 
portant oil ports on both coasts. 

As many of you are aware, some envi- 
ronmental problems will have to be over- 
come before the resources of Alaska’s ofl- 
rich North Slope can be fully utilized. With- 
out doubt these problems will be solved ‘be- 
cause America needs this oll. For if we 
assume only a 3 per cent growth rate in 
our petroleum consumption—a very mod- 
est figure indeed—the United ‘States wiil re- 
quire by 1980 over 14.2 millon barrels of 
crude oil per day. If we further assume that 
existing import controls will be continued, 
foreign and domestic crude sources will be 
able to deliver only about 12 million B/D. 
This will leave a shortage of at least 2.2 
million B/D. Many estimates of this short. 
age run much higher, 

Unless our society is resigned to economic 
Stagnation from our inability to increase 
energy supplies, we will seek, and we will 
find, sound and economical means for bring- 
ing Alaskan oil to market without upsetting 
the ecological balance. And however this is 
done, more modern and efficient tankers 
will be needed, 

Granting these premises, and knowing as 
we do that both domestic and international 
shipping must expand in an increasingly in- 
dustrialized world, we look forward with 
confidence to a bright future for the busi- 
ness in which we are engaged. 

Today’s launching of the Overseas Alaska 
is a token of that confidence. 

We thank you for joining us today. 


THE ROLE OF OUR UNIVERSITIES 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that all of us have been concerned about 
the universities of this country in the 
coming school year, and whether or not 
universities themselves should be taking 
public positions on military, economic, 
and social problems. Many of us have 
wondered whether or not teaching, schol- 
arships and learning are the real mis- 
sions of the universities. 

I know in my own polls that I make in 
the university areas, I get a wide diver- 
gence of opinions on all military, social, 
and economic problems. It is extremely 
difficult for me to believe that the presi- 
dent of the university speaks for the uni- 
versity. There simply is not that kind of 
unanimity in a society as sophisticated 
as is found on most university campuses. 

I attach herewith a letter written by 
Lawrence Fertig, a trustee of New York 
University, to Dr. James M. Hester, pres- 
ident: of the university, and the reasons 
therefore, I feel sure many of my col- 
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leagues would like to read this thought- 
ful letter, which appeared in the August 
16 issue of the Chicago Tribune: á 

AN N.Y,U, TRUSTEE TELLS Way He Quir 
(Nore.—Following are excerpts from a letter 

which appeared in the National Review 

magazine.) 
Dr. James M; HESTER, 
President, New York University. 

Dear Jrm: This is a very difficult letter for 
me to write, because I have long admired 
your dedication to New York University. But 
I now find myself in profound disagreement 
with so many of the recent policies and state- 
ments of your administration that I feel 
obligated: to state my position to you and 
the other members of the board of trustees. 

I realize that my objections to N.Y.U. pol- 
icies would apply to many universities in the 
United States. The situation at N.Y.U. is not 
unique, In the face of actions and attitudes 
on. the part of faculty,and students which 
seem, at. times hysterical, and often anti-in- 
tellectual, members of the. governing boards 
of trustees have, in my opinion, remained too 
silent, Theirs is,the ultimate responsibility 
for conducting the affairs of the university. 
In too many cases they have not met that 
responsibility. 

To illustrate one basic disagreement, I di- 
rect your,attention to the ruling by the 
university senate that the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps be banished from the came 
pus of New. York University. Many students 
and faculty wish to..continue the R.O.T.C. 
as a. voluntary organization, and are willing 
to give up academic credits for such a course. 
In refusing to permit even a no-credit, volun- 
tary arrangement, N.Y.U. let it be known that 
it. does not wish to be closely associated with 
the defense of the United States. This is to 
me a serious matter. ‘ 

RECALLS OXFORD OATH 

There is a frightening parallel between 
such action by American colleges and the 
now famous [or rather infamous] Oxford 
Oath prior to World War II, when the stu- 
dents of Oxford University asserted that they 
would refuse to fight for king and country. 
Adolf ‘Hitler knew how to interpret such 
weakness. He set his war machine in motion 
because he believed that Britain would never 
fight. We can only devoutly hope that the to- 
talitarian dictators in Europe and Asia today 
will not follow a similar course of action. 

Another matter which I find extremely dis- 
turbing is your recent statement on Viet 
Nam and Cambodia. You acted for New York 
University and invited:some 37 college pres- 
idents to sign a document in behalf of their 
own institutions. ‘This letter to President 
Nixon criticized United States policies in Viet 
Nam and Cambodia and ‘strongly urged 
speedy withdrawal. 

By no stretch of the imagination could 
the signatories of this letter be considered 
as individuais apart from their institutions. 
The ‘weight. of the document could be 
ascribed only to the fact that everyone sign- 
ing: it represented the university which he 
heads. In fact, the New York Times, in its 
report, said “the signers, represented many 
of, the nation’s largest academic institu- 
tions ,..”. Thus New York University, 
among others, is on record as taking an offi- 
cial position on a military and political mat- 
ter of national importance. 

Now, I do not believe that a university— 
any university—-has a right to become em- 
broiled in public issues of political, military 
or economic importance. The university is 
not a monolithic institution with a single 
point of view. It is a community of scholars 
dedicated to research and teaching. It en- 
compasses many; many points of view. 

I -assure you that. many members of your 
board and.thousands of your faculty and 
students do not agree with your point of 
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view. When you speak for the university you 
speak for everyone in it. I submit that you 
cannot speak for those who disagree with 
your point of view. 

As individuals; of course, members of the 
administration, faculty and student body 
have the right to express themselves on any 
matter. But not the university—for no one 
can commit the institution itself to a public 
policy that does not relate clearly and -di- 
rectly to the curriculum or to educational 
facilities at the university. 

WARNS OF DANGER 


Consider for a moment the grave danger 
involved when New York University takes 
a public position on a highly controversial 
matter. It arouses resentment among large 
segments of the public, of officials in Wash- 
ington and in state offices. You may, of 
course, believe that on a particular matter 
public opinion will support you, but such a 
judgment is irrelevant. 

Once the university begins to take a pub- 
lic position on military, economic or social 
problems it can no longer claim immunity 
from violent reactions on the part of those 
who disagree with its policies. Thus the very 
foundations of the university are under- 
mined, f 

As an activist political organization the 
uniyersity may not be entitled to tax exemp- 
tion. Above all, by taking an activist role in 
public affiairs the university leads the 
American people to believe that its role is 
not scholarship, the transmission of learn- 
ing and the search for truth, but rather 
activism for special causes, 

In view of my fundamental disagreement 
with policies now being pursued, I am com- 
pelled to herewith submit my resignation 
as a. member of the board of trustees, a posi- 
tion I,have held for 18 years. I assure you I 
do so with deep regret, and in the hope that 
New. York University may yet continue to 
build on its reputation of the past as a lead- 
ing institution of higher learning, devoted 
to free discussion and the pursuit of truth. 

Sincerely, 
i LAWRENCE FERTIG. 

New Yorr. 


INVESTIGATE JUDGE TEHAN 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. GROSS: Mr. Speaker, the involve- 
ment of Federal. Judge Robert E. Tehan 
of Milwaukee,in the affairs of an Indiana 
real estate firm have interested me in the 
past’and, I believe, deserve close scrutiny 
by the Justice Department. 

Recently, Mr, Owen W. Crumpacker, 
an. Indiana lawyer familiar with the case, 
wrote to Attorney General Mitchell-re- 
questing such an investigation of Judge 
Tehan’s activities, and I now join him 
in that request. 

I include for insertion in the RECORD 
at this point Mr. Crumpacker’s letter to 
the Attorney General and a memo- 
randum outlining the history of, this 
case: 

CRUMPACKER, ABRAHAMSON & REED, 
September 8, 1970. 
Hon. Jounw N. MITCHELL, - 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Justice Department, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Me.,Mrrcuert: By this letter, I am 

requesting an investigation by the Depart- 
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ment of Justice into the conduct of Federal 
Judge Robert E. Tehan of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, in connection, with the illegal distri- 
bution-of substantial funds belonging to the 
Woodmar Realty Company of Hammond, 
Indiana, and other acts of malfeasance. 

In excess of $500,000 was disbursed 
through checks drawn on the Gary National 
Bank at his instance. All of the checks were 
countersigned by Robert E, Tehan as Special 
Judge of the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Indiana, Hammond 
Division. Judge Tehan presided in the Ham- 
miond Federal Court for 11 years by virtue of 
an assignment given him by the Chief Judge 
of the 7th Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The proceedings, a reorganization, had al- 
ready pended 17 years when he was assigned 
to this.case. Specifically, between March 15, 
1968 and May 16, 1969, Judge Tehan counter- 
signed approximately 275 checks on a trus- 
tee’s account in the Gary National Bank. All 
of the Woodmar Realty Company’s cash as- 
sets were disbursed by. virtue of these checks. 
Distribution was made pursuant to a fraudu- 
lent scheme originated by the original trus- 
tee’s attorney, Carl A. Huebner. Huebner was 
disbarred by the Indiana Supreme Court on 
April 29, 1954, having been found guilty on 
82 specifications of misconduct, all relating 
to frauds perpetrated upon courts. 

The one-half million dollars in cash was 
what was left of $2,341,970 in real estate 
which the, Woodmar Realty Company owned 
when the proceedings were instituted on 
January 13, 1941. Not a single creditor or 
stockholder received a dime, 

Judge Tehan has been identified as the 
federal judge who received attention on the 
floor of the United States Senate'on April 16 
of this year fur neither paying federal income 
taxes nor filing returns for eight years prior 
to his appointment to the federal bench. 
Senator John Williams called. for either his 
retirement or his impeachment. In .culminat- 
ing the Huebner scheme, which carried po- 
litical overtones in scandal-ridden Lake 
County, Indiana, Judge Tehan deliberately 
flaunted and refused to obey two mandates 
of the Court of Appeals, His flagrant miscon- 
duct in this regard confirms the fact that 
his disregard for law prior to: his appoint- 
ment continues in the discharge of his 
judicial duties. 

The fears ‘that the Woodmar Realty 
Company held in 1959 and 1960, when 
mandate suits were filed to compel him to 
act, were called to the attention of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in 1961 in a 
request for an investigation into Judge 
Tehan’s conduct in this case, but no action 
was taken. The failure to investigate en- 
couraged Judge Tehan to become more bold. 

Trust assets have been distributed, 
knowingly in many instances, in payment of 
forged and non-existent claims—without 
hearings or proof. For example, two of 
Huebner’s colleagues received $65,000 
through 62 checks made payable to various 
and sundry persons appearing on a mailing 
list. They were endorsed by the two. col- 
leagues who aré attorneys and deposited in 
an “escrow account”. The real recipients of 
the funds are not disclosed by the court 
records. 

Unless these matters are investigated and 
appropriate action taken, the corrupt con- 
duct of Judge Tehan, as demonstrated by 
the records, will continue to grow into even 
more gross abuses—if that is conceivable. 

As a member of the Bar of the United 
States Supreme Court, who has represented 
the Woodmar Realty Company during the 28 
years that its assets were in Federal Court 
custody, I will be very glad to assist in what- 
ever way you deem it appropriate. 

Very truly yours, 
W. CRUMPACKER: 
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MEMORANDUM 


(In the Matter Of The Woodmar Realty 
Company, A Corporation Debtor, United 
States District Court, For The Northern 
District of Indiana, Hammond Division, 
Reorganization #3151 (Honorable Robert 
E. Tehan, Of Milwaukee, Presiding) ) 


A distinguished jurist once commented 
that the history of the Chandler Act (cor- 
porate reorganization) contains many 
sordid chapters.1 The Woodmar Realty Com- 
pany reorganization by a Hammond, Indiana, 
Federal Court reveals “so dreadful a story of 
judicial dereliction” * that it is impossible to 
find a sequel. On January 13, 1941, when 
reorganization proceedings were instituted, 
the Woodmar Realty Company owned in 
excess of a square mile of subdivided, fully 
improved, business and residential lots 
valued at $2,341,970% in the southeast sec- 
tion of Hammond, Indiana, a city of 120,000. 
After twenty-eight years of “reorganiza- 
tion”* and on May 19, 1969, Milwaukee 
Federal Judge Robert E. Tehan, undertook 
to enter an order almos* sounding the death 
knell of the Woodmar Realty Company by 
ordering the residual assets after fees and 
expenses, consisting of $48,903.81 in cash, 
deposited in the Federal Registry at South 
Bend. Judge Tehan was assigned to the 
Woodmar case by Chief Judge F. Ryan 
Duffy of the Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit in December of 1957 after 
the case had been pending almost seventeen 
years, Under Judge Tehan’s order the forty- 
four patient stockholders, consisting of 
elderly widows or children of the incorpora- 
tors, received nothing, 

The founder of the Company and its first 
President, Roscoe E. Woods, died on the 
witness stand in the Federal Court in 
Hammond on May 29, 1951 during hearings 
on fee petitions filed by the Court- 
appointed fiduciaries. He was succeeded as 
President by his widow, Helen M. Woods, who 
is now eighty years of age and still attempt- 
ing to earn a living as a real estate broker 
in Hammond. 

The complete loss of $2,341,970 in assets 
through the twenty-eight year administra- 
tion of a Federal Court trust is difficult for 
Mrs. Woods and the surviving stockholders 
to understand. This is particularly true in 
view of the fact that after prolonged hear- 
ings in 1951 and 1952, they successfully 
forced removal of ten out of eleven court 
appointed fiduciaries and forced the denial 
of their fee claims totalling approximately 
$287,000 and, later, won their first tWo ap- 
peals. In reversing the then District Judge 
Luther M. Swygert, the Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit in Chicago held, in Feb- 
ruary of 1957, that the Woodmar Realty 
Company was a party in interest in the pro- 
eéedings and, notwithstanding the existence 
of a court appointed trustee, had the right 
to defend the trust assets against hostile, 
adverse, special improvement bond lien 
claims* Again, in November of 1960, the 
Court of Appeals, by a two-to-one decision, 
the then Chief Judge F. Ryan Duffy, also 
of Milwaukee, dissenting, reversed Judge 
Tehan’s refusal to approve 105 settlement 
stipulations between Woodmar and the 
holders of defaulted City of Hammond spe- 
cial assessment bonds. The Appeals Court's 
opinion stated that there were in fact but 
two adversaries, the lien claimants and the 
Woodmar Realty Company, and that, after 
the disposition of the lien claims, the balance 
of the depleted fund would become the prop- 
erty of Woodmar.* Woodmar could settle or 
litigate. 

Had Judge Tehan complied with the opin- 
fon and mandate of the Court of Appeals, 
the Woodmar stockholders would have re- 
ceived a minimum of approximately $80,000 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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through the 105 settlements alone. The 
trustee had $460,677.70 on hand at that time. 
The four creditors claimed only $7,600.60 and 
three were willing to compromise. According 
to the trustee’s “auditing study”, the total 
sums potentially allocable to all of the 300 
lien claimants was $400,659.11. The 105 set- 
tlement stipulations got rid of one-third of 
the lien claims and three of the four cred- 
itors at a total cost to the trust of, roughly, 
$38,000." 

Before their removal in 1952, the court 
appointed trustee, Charles L, Surprise, and 
the trustee's attorney, Carl A. Huebner, had 
sold all of Woodmar’s lands consisting of 
158534 improved lots and 12 unsubdivided 
blocks. A substantial portion of the lots were 
bought in at bargain prices by a building 
corporation formed by the trustee’s sales 
agent, S. C. Ennis & Company, and two other 
fiduciaries, attorney Donald C. Gardner and 
his client, Richard F. Zilky, in violation of 
criminal provisions of the Bankruptcy Act.’ 

Woodmar’s early success in defeating the 
$287,000 in fiduciary fee claims (or 3/5 of 
the then cash assets of $491,988.56) and a 
distribution scheme with reference to the 
residue, which rewarded the improvement 
bondholders*® and ignored stockholders, was 
largely attributable to featured news cover- 
age of the hearings in the local press. While 
selling Woodmar’s real estate in the Federal 
Court, the trustee, Charles L. Surprise, and 
the trustee's attorney, Carl A Huebner, along 
with several members of the court appointed 
bondholders’ committee, and its counsel, be- 
came involved in a million dollar fraud per- 
petrated against the City of Hammond. 

The Porter Circuit Court at Valparaiso, 
Indiana, in 1948, voided $958,000 in judg- 
ments taken against the City of Hammond 
on defaulted outlawed, special improvement 
bonds issued in the 1920's. Surprise, Hueb- 
ner, Gardner, Zilky, and other managers of 
the Woodmar Reorganization were simul- 
taneously picking up the City of Hammond 
special improvement bonds at a few cents 
on the dollar and filing so-called “class” 
suits against the City. They, likewise, filed 
claims in the Woodmar reorganization on the 
same defaulted outlawed improvement 
bonds. The trustee, Surprise, and his at- 
torney, Huebner, did not contest the validity 
of the lien claims including those they filed 
or those filed by the bondholders’ commit- 
tee. The findings of the Porter Circuit Court 
were introduced in evidence in the Federal 
Court at the fee hearings. 

As a result of frauds perpetrated on the 
City of Hammond and the state courts, the 
trustee’s attorney in the Woodmar case, Carl 
A. Huebner, was disbarred by the Indiana 
Supreme Court C, Ballard Harrison and 
Donald C. Gardner, also Federal Court ap- 
pointed fiduciaries, suffered the same fate. 
Trustee Surprise, Carl A. Huebner, Gardner 
and Harrison (Assistant U.S. Attorney in 
Hammond), were indicted by a Lake 
County, Indiana, Grand Jury in 1948. They 
retained their fiduciary status in the Wood- 
mar reorganization until December of 1952 
when the fee hearings were given notoriety 
in the local press. 

Notwithstanding the decimation of the 
fiduciaries by the state courts, the Wood- 
mar stockholders’ successes in the Federal 
reorganization were momentary. On the 
“temporary” resignation of Carl Huebner, as 
trustee’s attorney, the court appointed a 
Gary attorney, Herschel B. Davis, to act with 
Carl Huebner’s brother and law partner, 
Arnold. When the trustee, Surprise, was re- 
moved, the court appointed a new trustee, 
Walter McLean, who re-employed Davis. The 
original distribution scheme, conceived by 
the first trustee’s attorney, Carl A. Huebner, 
was revived, with minor alterations, by 
Davis, with the assistance of a former fidu- 
ciary, attorney Floyd R. Murray. 
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Following Woodmar's first successful ap- 
peal, the reorganization was assigned to Dis- 
trict Judge W. Lynn Parkinson at Lafayette, 
Indiana, who promptly proceeded to permit 
Woodmar to defend the trust against the 
special improvement bond claims—the first 
adversary hearing on a claim in 16 years. 
He also entered orders authorizing Woodmar 
to settle lien claims. Trustee McLean, and his 
attorney, Davis, were ordered to step out of 
the way. Judge Parkinson was elevated to 
the Court of Appeals in August of 1957 be- 
fore he could enter findings. 

When Milwaukee Judge Robert E. Tehan 
conducted his first pretrial conference in the 
case in Hammond on January 23, 1958, he 
was confronted with a simple problem.” 
The parties agreed that he could decide the 
claim already submitted on the record made 
before Judge Parkinson in July of 1957. The 
proceedings remained in abeyance, however, 
while Carl A. Huebner unsuccessfully sought 
readmission to the Indiana Bar = and Wood- 
mar filed three mandate suits in the Court 
of Appeals to get action from Judge Tehan. 
Judge Parkinson mysteriously disappeared 
in September of 1959. His body was found in 
Lake Michigan in early January of 1960. 
Judge Tehan’s first rulings followed. On 
January 19, 1960, he entered an order dis- 
approving the 105 settlement stipulations 
(although none of the parties objected to 
them) and on February 11, 1960, he vacated 
the orders previously entered by Judge 
Parkinson authorizing settlement negotia- 
tions. All Woodmar’s request for hearings on 
lien claims were denied. Judge Tehan's 
orders rejecting the settlements were re- 
versed on appeal but he wouldn't comply 
with the mandate of the Court of Appeals. 
Not another city of Hammond improvement 
bond lien claim was permitted to be either 
settled or tried. The distribution scheme, dis- 
carded by Judge Parkinson pursuant to the 
mandate of the Court of Appeals in the first 
appeal, was resurrected by Judge Tehan. 
Trustee McLean and Herschel Davis resumed 
full activity. After a series of “pre-trial 
conference” and “summary judgment” orders 
and opinions, entered intermittently over an- 
other six years, the plan was “in all things 
approved” by an order entered on February 
10, 1966. 

The execution of the distribution plan 
pursuant to Judge Tehan’s order has created 
further problems. From the time that Chief 
Judge Duffy assigned Judge Tehan to the 
Woodmar case in 1957, through May 19, 
1969 when $48,903.81 was deposited in the 
Federal Registry at South Bend, not a single 
alleged special improvement bondholder lien 
claimant appeared (or was required to ap- 
pear) in court to prove up a lien. Over two- 
thirds of the lien claimants, who either 
filed proofs of claim on improvement bonds, 
or upon whose behalf or in whose name 
proofs of claim were filed, were either dead 
or nonexistent (corporate claimants) at the 
time trustee McLean and Judge Tehan signed 
distribution checks payable to persons or 
corporations appearing on a mailing list 
furnished by the trustee’s attorney, Davis, 
and put them in the mail. 

A significant example is shown by the 
check drawn by the trustees and Judge 
Tehan payable to Darwin S. Luscher, Claim 
No. 62, in the amount of $1,746.83 dated 
March 15, 1968. The check was deposited 
subsequently, to the account of Darwin F. 
Luscher in a Seattle bank over the signature 
of one Janet Fields. The Woodmar Realty 
Company had furnished Judge Tehan and 
Attorney Herschel B. Davis with convincing 
evidence that Claim No’s. 62 and 325 in the 
name of Darwin S. Luscher were forgeries 
and that the trustee’s then attorney, Carl 
A. Huebner, did the forging. The Indiana 
Board of Law Examiners following an eight- 
day hearing in the Supreme Court Cham- 
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bers in Carl A. Huebner’s re-admission case, 
found that he was continuing to practice in 
willful violation of the disbarment order en- 
tered on April 29, 1954, by the Supreme 
Court. Among other reasons for denying re- 
admission, the Board found “The evidence 
in this hearing now shows further that the 
Applicant signed or forged the name of 
Darwin F. Luscher, in the style of Darwin S. 
Luscher, on two separate claims in the 
Woodmar bankruptcy, photostatic copies of 
such claims being State’s Exhibits Nos. 22 
and 23.” (Woodmar Claims No’s, 62 and 326) 
Woodmar’s counsel, in August of 1959, for- 
warded copies of the records and documents 
of the Board of Law Examiners with refer- 
ence to the forgery of the Luscher claims to 
Judge Tehan and Herschel B. Davis with the 
request that the violations be reported to 
the United States Attorney in. accordance 
with Sections 3057 of the Bankruptcy Act 
Neither Judge Tehan nor the trustee's at- 
torney acted upon or acknowledged receipt of 
the letters and documents."* 

Who actually received the distribution 
checks cannot be ascertained from the court 
records. For instance, trustee McLean drew 
a check, countersigned by Judge Tehan, pay- 
able to Northwestern Investment Company 
in the amount of $1,092.65. As Judge Tehan 
was repeatedly advised, this company had 
been formed in 1939 by C. Ballard Harrison, 
who acted as its president, as a device for 
speculating in defaulted improvement bonds 
with the then deputy county treasurer, Rob- 
ert Wilhelm.’ The corporation had been dis- 
solved for many years. Edmond J. Leeney and 
Floyd R. Murray, who also represented Don- 
ald C. Gardner in the criminal] proceedings 
in the state courts, got the check from the 
trustee’s attorney, Davis, and endorsed and 
deposited it in a new opened “Leeney-Mur- 
ray escrow account” in the Mercantile Bank 
of Hammond. Leeney and Murray received, 
endorsed and deposited an additional sizty- 
one checks totaling $65,000 in the same 
escrow account. 

In approving the distribution plan and 
awarding Herschel B. Davis $120,000 in fees, 
Judge Tehan overruled both Woodmar's and 
the City of Hammond’s objections, and re- 
fused to permit the introduction of any evi- 
dence or cross-examination of Davis. He 
called on attorney Edmond J. Leeney who 
made the following oral recommendation 
from the jury box: 

“Well, Your Honor, I haven't read Mr. 
Davis’ petition, except to know that the 
number of days, I think, that were put in 
all together were about 800. I am pretty 
much familiar with what work he did from 
time to time, and I know that at one time 
Mr, Murray and I were carrying the burden 
here when a previous judge would not per- 
mit him to do anything in the case, and that 
from then on Mr. when Mr. Davis 
as Your Honor took over, Mr. Davis was per- 
mitted to go ahead and the Trustee, and 
I know that all during the time it has been 
Mr. Crumpacker’s aim to defeat all these 
claims.” (Transcript, October 22, 1965). 

Earlier in the proceedings, Mr. Leeney'’s 
co-counsel, Floyd R. Murray, advised the 
court: 

“If the Court makes an order distributing 
this money by the bond, this Court is not 
going to know who the holders of half of 
these bonds are at the time the order is 
made, I don't believe, because in the rolls 
I foreclosed I don’t know the holders of half 
of them, and I made considerable effort to lo- 
cate them.” (Transcript Vol. 12, pages 2400- 
2401). 

Now that the Woodmar stockholders are 
finally released from the Federal Court trus- 
teeship, after 29 years, they intend to find 
out who actually got the net cash from 
the sale of their valuable lands. 

The $2,341,970 valuation of January 18, 
1941 was actually ultraconservative. The 
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rapid increase in the market value of the 
lots in the 1940's and 1950’s was ten-fold. 
This circumstance was an important factor 
in the prolongation of the Federal Court con- 
trol of the Woodmar Realty Company. The 
fiduciaries, though publicly criticized in the 
local press and hampered by state courts in 
the late 1940's and early 1950's, enjoyed a 
bonanza in lana transactions while Wood- 
mar’s hands were tied. 


APPENDIX 


In September of 1956, the then Chief 
Judge of the Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit in Chicago, F. Ryan Duffy, 
of Milwaukee, consulted with District Judge 
Luther M. Swygert with regard to Judge 
Swygert’s disqualifying himself in the Wood- 
mar case. In the Fall of 1957, Judge Duffy 
refused Woodmar’s request that Judge W. 
Lynn Parkinson be reassigned to the case. 
Judge Duffy assigned Judge Robert E. Tehan 
of Milwaukee instead. Both Judge Duffy and 
Judge Tehan maintained offices in the Fed- 
eral Court building in Milwaukee, Judge 
Duffy commuting to Chicago, Chief Judge 
Duffy headed the panel in the Court of Ap- 
peals in each of the first four original actions 
in Mandamus filed against Robert E. Tehan 
in the Court of Appeals by the Woodmar 
Realty Company, original causes 12883, 
13118, 13121 and 13123. Judge Tehan repre- 
sented himself (successfully). Judge Duffy 
wrote an impassioned dissenting opinion 
when the Court of Appeals reversed Judge 
Tehan’s orders respecting the settlement stip- 
ulations. In his dissenting opinion, Judge 
Duffy mis-uses the “Judicial Notice Doc- 
trine”, “Judicial Notice”, by an Appeals 
Court, has always been looked upon with sus- 
picion by lawyers who, properly, are confined 
in their presentation to matters contained in 
the record—‘“not judicially noticed” dehors 
the record. In June of 1961 in affirming Judge 
Tehan's dismissal of the removal petition, 
the Court of Appeals acted upon “judicial 
notice” instead of what was plainly and 
distinctly alleged in the removal petition 
itself. 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Dickinson Industrial Site v. Cowan (1940) 
309 U.S. 698, 60 S. Ct. 806. 

*Franklin Riter, ABA Delegate from Utah, 
August 1, 1961 

*Report of Trustee Concerning Financial 
Condition Of Debtor as of Jan. 18, 1941. 

+ A Chapter 10 Proceeding is designed to re- 
habilitate a corporate debtor. It can have no 
other purpose. S.R. 11783, p. 44. 

5In re: Woodmar Realty Co. (C.C.A. 7, 
1957) 241 F. 2d 768. 

*In re: Woodmar Realty Co. (C.C.A. 7, 
1960) 284 F. 2d 815 (The 300 lien claims were 
similar in nature in that they were based on 
various City of Hammond improvement 
bonds issued in the 1920's to contractors for 
installation of pavement, sewers, etc. They 
were not Woodmar’s contractual obligations. 
They were payable through assessments 
against Woodmar lots and lots of other own- 
ers also benefited.) 

7A sample settlement, Nondus Thrapp, is 
as follows: “That upon approval of this 
stipulation and the assignment, the Court 
shall enter an order directing the Trustee 
Walter A. McLean to issue a draft on the 
Trustee’s account in the Gary National Bank 
in the amount of $75.00 payable to Nondus 
Thrapp, Granite Falls, Washington.” 

s After Hon. Luther Swygert, Donald O. 
Gardner's associate in eleven state court fore- 
closures on City of Hammond improvement 
bonds was appointed to the District Court 
bench in October of 1943, the plan of reorga- 
nization consented to by Woodmar'’s stock- 
holders in May of 1941 was abandoned. The 
fiduciaries found it more lucrative to sell 
the land themselves. S.R. 11783 

*In Major part, the court-appointed fidu- 
ciaries who had secretly purchased the de- 
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fault bonds to benefit by the reorganization, 
Non-disclosure of Ownership was necessi- 
tated by the fee forfeiture provision of the 
Bankruptcy Act. (par. 249) 

10 They ignored the 90 day bar date for 
filing claims entered by Judge Slick on Jan. 
24, 1941 (R. 11783, p. 20) and failed to file 
objections to lien claims pursuant to the 
order of Nov. 22, 1941. 

u One of the 82 specifications of charges 
for which Carl Huebner was disbarred was 
perjury in the Woodmar case on May 10, 1951 
before Judge Swygert in connection with 
his purchase of $3,000 in 1441 improvement 
bonds for $200 from Folber-Patterson agency 
in Fort Wayne. 

“At a pre-trial conference in Lafayette, 
Indiana, attorneys Floyd R. Murray and Ed- 
mond J. Leeney volunteered to try, as a “test” 
lien claim, the intervening petition of Ruth 
Julius, et al. Judge Tehan agreed to follow 
the law of the case as established by Judge 
Parkinson, 

Indiana Senator Vance Hartke recom- 
mended former Woodmar Judge Luther M. 
Swygert to the Court of Appeals. At a con- 
firmation hearing before a Senate sub-com- 
mittee, Judge Swygert stated he signed a 
written recommendation for Huebner as “an 
act of compassion”. (Transcript of Senate 
Hearing of September 22, 1961). 

1 Participation by Trustee McLean and, 
particularly, Trustee’s attorney, Herschel B. 
Davis, was a necessity, from Judge Tehan’s 
standpoint, to consummate the plan to dis- 
tribute Woodmar's assets to holders of City 
of Hammond Improyement bonds. He dis- 
missed Woodmar’s petition to remove McLean 
and Davis, again without permitting a hear- 
ing on the merits. 

% The Criminal Code provides: “Section 
3057. Bankruptcy Investigations. (a) Any 
referee receiver, or trustee having reason- 
able grounds for believing that any viola- 
tions of the bankruptcy laws or other laws 
of the United States relating to insolvent 
debtors, receiverships or reorganization plans 
has been committed, or that an investiga- 
tion should be had in connection therewith, 
shall report to the appropriate United States 
Attorney all the facts and circumstances of 
the case, the names of the witnesses and the 
offense or offenses believed to have been com- 
mitted. Where one of such officers has made 
such report, the others need not do so. (b) 
The United States attorney thereupon shall 
inquire into the facts and report thereon to 
the referee, and if It appears probable that 
any such offense has been committed, shall 
without delay, present the matter to the 
grand jury, unless upon inquiry and exam- 
ination he decides that the ends of public 
justice do not require investigation or pros- 
ecution, in which case he shall report the 
facts to the Attorney General for his direc- 
tion.” Title 18, U.S.C., Chap. 203, Section 
3057. 

1s Judge Robert. E. Tehan’s disregard for 
Criminal Laws adopted by Congress is re- 
flected by articles appearing in the Chicago 
Tribune under date of April 18 and 19, 1970 
wherein it is reported that he didn’t file 
Federal Income Tax Returns or pay Federal 
income taxes during 8 years while a member 
of the Wisconsin Legislature before being ap- 
pointed Federal Judge (1949) 

1t Robert Wilhelm was in charge of collec- 
tions and payments of defaulted City of 
Hammond improvement bonds. 

Letters from Floyd R. Murray to client 
Russell Julius disclosing The Common Prac- 
tice of Bribery in the Hammond Office 
(Woodmar’s Exhibit No. 60) were intro- 
duced in evidence before Judge W. Lynn 
Parkinson and the record was submitted to 
Judge Tehan. Wilhelm was removed as Post- 
master in Hammond following 1947 and 1948 
disclosures of his activities in the bond fraud 
case, 
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THE SIXTH DISTRICT SPEAKS OUT 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. .BRAY.,.Mr.. Speaker, for some 
years,a@ public. opinion poll has been an 
annual feature with me and I find it 
extremely helpful and useful. Tabulation 
has now been completed on the thou- 
sands of cards returned to me. Up until 
the first of September cards continued to 
come. in at the rate of 50 to 100 per day 
and even now they still continue at a 
slower rate. At final count, upward .of 
25,000 Sixth District residents had re- 
sponded to the poll and today, the first 
day of the session following the recess, 
I wish to submit the returns. The fol- 
lowing table gives the results, in per- 
centages, of those. who answered “Yes” 
or “No” to each question: 


Yes 


1. Do you think President Nixon has charted a 
good course to end the Vietnam war?....... 81 
2. Should the voting age be lowered to 18?7__ 38 
3. Do. you favor continuation of draft determents 
tor college students? 
4. The administration estimates 5 years and 
0 000 needed to deal with pollu- 
tion. “How uid this be financed? (per- 
centages do not add to 100; many checked 
2 or mofe): 
a) Tax credits to private industry?_. 4 
) spe ay on business and. indi? 


e 
(d) Some s uitable combination of all the 


5. Do you favor the expulsion of students in tax- 
supported schools who, by. intimidation or 
violence, upse: normai academic routine, 
disrupt university life and cause destroction 


of property? 
6, In the figh fight against crime, would you favor: 
(a) Making bail bond more difficult for, re- 
peated offenders? 
(b) The “no knock” principle in serving 
search warrants? 
(c) Legislation insuring speedier trials? 
7, What should we do in the future. if a nation 
friendly to us is threatened? 
(a) Whatever aid is needed, including troops ~ 
(b) Arms and equipment only, except if 
United States ts attacked 
2 Arms and sauioment only. 
) Stay compen ely neutral 
8. This is admittedly a troubled and unsettled 
time for the world and, for our country. 
Nevertheless, does your basic belief in the 
American Republic, its institutions and our 
way of life remain firm and steadfast? 


A FEW BRIEF OBSERVATIONS ON WHAT THE 
RETURNS DISCLOSE 


Several thousand of the returned cards 
included comments written on the cards, 
or letters written to go with the card 
itself. These comments were very reveal- 
ing and together with the -tabulation; 
provide: am interesting view of the pres- 
ent thinking of the Sixth Congressional 
District. 

First. On Vietnam, a heavy majority 
believes that President Nixon is taking a 
proper course in Vietnam. Only 9 percent 
failed to answer “Yes” or “No.” A few of 
the letters said all troops should be with- 
drawn immediately. Many were critical 
that the President was not pursuing a 
moré vigorous course, including bombing 
North Vietnam and the harbor at Hai- 
phong, but these generally approved the 
overall present stategy. 

The Washington—District of Colum- 
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bia—Post for September 5, 1970, sum- 
marized the present situation in Vietnam 
which possibly reflects the reason for this 
approval. I quote directly from the story, 
headed “Battle Deaths Off Since Cam- 
bodia’; 

Since the June 30 U.S. pullout from Cam- 
bodia, 34 per cent fewer GIs have been killed 
in South Vietnam than in the two months 
immediately preceding the April 28 incur- 
ston.-Furthermore, compared with July and 
August of 1969, American combat deaths dur- 
ing the same two month period this year re- 
fiected a 61 per cent decrease. 

Since Cambodia, the number of enemy 
ambushes is also reportedly down by about 
85 per cent. 

At the moment, authorized U.S. troop 
strength in South Vietnam is about 402,300. 
This is 141,000 below the peak in May 1969. 

By October 15, at least another 18,300 are 
to be withdrawn ... the actual reduction 
may exceed the target by 1 or 2 per cent as 
it hasin the past, 


Second. Lowering the voting age was 
decidedly opposed. The 18-year-old vote 
was. passed by the Congress and signed 
by the President but is still to be tested 
for its constitutionality in the courts. I 
asked the question primarily because if 
the courts do hold that such a law is un- 
constitutional, then the matter will prob- 
ably come up again on a consitutional 
amendment. This will need a three- 
fourths majority of the individual States. 
Then Indiana may be faced, sooner or 
later, with this question. If the poll re- 
sults represent Indiana’s general feel- 
ing, then our State will probably vote 
about the same as Oregon, where voters 
recently defeated a referendum to lower. 
the voting age. 

Third. Continued draft deferments for 
college students were firmly defeated. 
The mood of the comments on this ques- 
tion seemed to be “who serves, if not all 
serve?” 

Fourth. Comments accompanying the 
pollution question clearly. demonstrate 
there. is a.strong and growing interest in 
this matter..Special interest was shown 
and has been shown even before the poll 
by youth. Also, «during the Jast few 
months, I have met with youth groups 
and received a large number of letters 
and petitions from school classes. 

There is no doubt about it, pollution is 
everyone’s business. But it is a serious 
business. Prof. Norman F, Ramsey, of 
Harvard University, recently wrote: 

College students, while throwing empty 
beer cans along the side of the road from 
their maladjusted and fume-producing auto- 
mobiles, indignantly blame’the military-in- 
dustrial complex for its indifference to the 
human environment because the establish- 
ment pollutes the atmosphere with its fac- 
tories and power plants and permits the 
manufacture of automobiles with internal 
combustion engines. 


Returns indicated that the same diffi- 
cult question plaguing Congress as to who 
shall pay. for pollution remedies is also 
bothering the public. ‘The answers were 
not wholly conclusive, but apparently the 


publi¢ would not object to an additional 
tax for the purpose if equitable distribu- 
tion of the financial burden was made. 

Fifth. Sixth District voters are heartily 
sick of campus disruption. The, com- 
ments on campus violence were bitter in 
the extreme. Only 10 percent failed to 
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answer this question with a “Yes” or 
“No” and this indicates the depth of con- 
cern. 

Apparently college officials åre becom- 
ing aware of this feeling; and there are 
a number of school administrators adopt- 
ing a very hard line against future dem- 
onstrations. With colleges back for the 
fall term, one college president after an- 
other is taking a strong stand against 
more trouble. More often than not, read- 
ing some of these men’s statements, I 
cannot help but think of Captain Bligh 
reciting His Majesty’s Naval Regulations 
on Mutiny to the crew of HMS Bounty. 
There is no doubt such actions on ‘the 
part of college presidents will meet with 
strong public approval. 

Sixth. Crime is and will continue to 
be a major issue until our land is safe, at 
all times, in all places, for everyone. 
There was no doubt at all about tighten- 
ing bail bond procedures; many com- 
mented there were too many examples of 
persons on bail committing even more 
serious crimes. 

Speedier trials received much mention; 
“Justice delayed is justice denied’’ is cer- 
tainly true. The present court backlog is 
a blot on our legal system, and I noted 
frequent reference regretting that al- 
though two new Federal judges were 
recommended for Indiana, Congress 
blocked this increase. 

Opinion on the “no-knock” principle 
was evenly divided, but by far the largest 
percentage of “No Opinion” was on this 
question. Thirty percent failed to check 
“Yes” or “No.” Admittedly, this pro- 
vision, recently incorporated into a new 
District of Columbia crime bill; did not 
have exposure to be a truly national 
question at the time. 

In essence, it permits police, after ob- 
taining a court order, to enter a. resi- 
dence without knocking. This was bit- 
terly attacked; one minister in» the 
District. of Columbia told his congrega- 
tion they should shoot if this happened 
to them. However, when the bill was þe- 
fore the Senate, Senator Typines of 
Maryland, a man known as a liberal 
Democrat, pointed out that arguments 
against no-knock, on the grounds it was 
unprecedented, were false: 

This fiction cannot stand up to facts, to 
the record, plain for all to see; not only do 
a vast majority of the states clearly permit 
no-knocking in the! limited ¢ircumstances 
set forth in the conference report (on the 
bill); not only has this practice been ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court of the United 
States—but also this very body, the U.S. 
Senate, approved. what was basically the 
same no-knock provision without a single 
dissenting vote in S. 2869 in December 1969, 
and in the Senate-amended S. 2601, in March 
1970. 

To the charge that no-knock meant 
increased danger of shoot-outs, Senator 
Txprncs replied: 

Shoot-outs, violence, death, occur more 
frequently when the police signal their pres- 
ence and purpose, and give a dangerous sus- 
pect time to get a weapon—not when the 
police can take the dangerous suspect by 
surprise before he can arm himself to shoot. 
We need only reflect on the recent, publi- 
cized case of the local bank robber, Billy 
Austin Bryant. Bryant Killed two FBI agents 
at the door of his wife's apartment after the 
agents identified themselves as police. 
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Seventh. In spite of Vietnam, we are 
not an isolationist country; returns on 
the future-foreign-policy question make 
this clear. A surprisingly large 27 per- 
cent approved of aid, including troops, to 
a friendly country under attack; an 
overwhelming 92 percent decisively re- 
jected any absolute neutrality. Between 
these fell the majority seeing the need 
for arms and material but no troops un- 
less and until the United States itself is 
attacked. Many, I must note, checked 
both a “No” against neutrality, and a 
“Yes” on “no troops unless the United 
States is attacked’ question. This 
should be heeded by any aggressor. We 
are not withdrawing from the world. 

Eighth. In many respects, the final 
question was the most important of all. 
Only 2 percent failed to answer. This 
question was phrased and aimed to get 
at the very core of public sentiment. 

There are, indeed, few times in our 
past history when internal strife was 
coupled with external threats to'such & 
degree. And, I venture, probably at no 
time before have we ever had such vi- 
cious rending and tearing at our social 
fabric by so many of our own fellow 
citizens. 

I had been apprehensive that these 
constant, swinish attacks against our 
country had possibly begun to erode our 
faith in the freedom and dignity of man, 
to which our country is committed by 
origin and heritage and deed, and of 
which our country is also the last great 
citadel of strength. 

In the words of Lincoln, I had won- 
dered “whether that Nation, or any Na- 
tion so conceived and so dedicated, can 
long endure.” 

It has seemed that everyone with an 
ax to grind first whetted it, then took 
great delight in crashing it full into the 
very trunk and roots of the tree of the 
Republic. For some time now it has been 
actual open warfare, with no holds 
barred, and the ultimate aim has been 
crucifixion, collectively, of our 200 mil- 
lion citizens on a cross of guilt and 
shame. 

But, by the highest affirmative of any 
question on the poll—98 to 2—these false 
premises and accusations have been re- 
jected. Indeed, like a flash of lightning 
and crack of thunder following utter- 
ance of a hideous and unspeakable 
blasphemy—a good parallel, I think— 
the doubters and would-be destroyers 
have been put on notice that their carp- 
ing is in vain. 

We must remember that the greater 
we become, the higher our standard of 
living, the stronger we are in preserving 
this freedom and dignity, the greater the 
efforts of our enemies at home and 
abroad to destroy us. 

So for the balance of my remarks, I 
am taking this last question, using points 
and issues raised in the letters that com- 
mented upon it, and shaping it around 
what. our, answer, today, could be to one 
of our greatest statesmen and patriots. 

Who? To a man who become when our 
Republic was young, and who has re- 
mained; ever since, an example of our 
most eloquent and outstanding spokes- 
men for faith in, and preservation of, the 
Federal Union: Daniel Webster. 
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“NEIGHBOR, HOW STANDS THE UNION?” 


It-is legend, it is folklore, but it is one 
of the most moving and stirring of all 
those tales which live in the misty 
fringes of American annals. Go, it is said, 
to Daniel Webster’s grave; stand by it; 
call him by name: “Daniel Webster— 
Daniel Webster.” 

And if you listen, the wind will blow 
and the trees will toss their branches 
about, and the voice that once thundered 
thundered through the halls of Govern- 
ment will speak: 

Neighbor, how stands the Union? 


When you answer, you will respond to 
the man whose speech in defense of the 
Union in the Senate on January 26, 1830, 
has been, called by the historian Samuel 
Eliot Morison: 

The greatest recorded American ora- 
tion, thrilling to read even today in cold 
print, when the issues with which it deals 
are long since settled by men who followed 
in 1861 the standard that Webster raised in 
1830. 


Curious footnote to history, here; 
Morison goes on: to, add, about the 
speech’s concluding sentences, in his 
monumental “Oxford History of the 
American People,” that: 

That peroration, declaimed from thou- 
sands of school platforms by the lads of the 
coming generation, established in the hearts 
of the Northern and. Western people an emo- 
tional, almost religious conception of the 
Union. It became something that men were 
willing to fight for. One of its earliest readers 
was a dreamy youth on the Indiana frontier 
named Abraham Lincoln. 


And no doubt Lincoln remembered the 
closing words of Webster when he heard 
of the attack on Fort Sumter: 

Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable! 


So answer him carefully, says the 
legend, for if he does not like or is dis- 
turbed by, your reply, he will rise out of 
his grave. But if you can answer him in 
this fashion: 

Daniel Webster, the Union stands as she 
should, .rock-bottomed, iron-bound and 
copper-sheathed! 


Then he will reply “Thank you, neigh- 
bor, all is well” and the wind will cease 
and the trees no longer toss their 
branches, and Daniel Webster will be at 
peace, 

Abraham Lincoln solemnly warned us 
that we cannot escape history. We can 
can we escape our responsibilities and 
our duties to those who have gone before, 
no more than. we can escape these same 
responsibilities and duties to those who 
will come after us. We can betray neither 
betray neither the past, nor the future, 
by what we do in the present. So what 
would we say, today, to Daniel Webster’s 
spirit? Just-how,does the Union stand? 
“BEWARE OF FALSE: PROPHETS—INWARDLY THEY 

ARE RAVENING WOLVES” 


We have plenty such; let us look at 
two prime examples; remember, they are 
our fellow Americans. The first, by the 
chairman of the department of history 
at the University of Rochester: 

Today, for the first time, the country 
faces a massive breakdown, manifested in 
every section, class and stratum, in faith in 
its ideals, institutions and prospects. 
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And this, by the chairman of the 
Urban Coalition Action Council: 

I believe that virtually all of us have 
failed in our duty as Americans... . . And 
while each of us pursues his selfish interest 
and comforts himself by blaming others, the 
nation disintegrates. 


Now, to me, this sort of noxious swill 
is political and social carrion-eating of 
the most repulsive degree. Having pro- 
nounced their own form of last rites over 
what they see as the prostrate corpse of 
the American Republic, they then turn 
on this same inert body and proceed to 
rend it with ghoulish enthusiasm, This 
is a repulsive enough sight to their fel- 
low citizens, and, as is becoming rapidly 
evident, it is having the same effect 
abroad. For instance: 

From Die Welt, printed in Hamburg, 
Germany; an article entitled “Hating 
America—the World’s Favorite Pas- 
time”: 

Tronic. that. anti-Americanism should be 
nurtured by American self-criticism! ... 
Self-criticism in the U.S.A. has begun to look 
like self-laceration: America as the model, as 
the hope of the world? That idea, alive fif- 
teen years ago, now makes people laugh in 
most American universities and throughout 
much of the upper class. .. . The self-hate 
of many Americans is giving West Europe’s 
cultural intelligentsia grounds for new arro- 
gance. 


From the London Spectator; 
article entitled “The Last Best Hope”: 

The famous plug for the American experi- 
ment made by Abraham Lincoln is today in 
the minds of a great many Americans an ex- 
ample of a false prophecy. . . . But I am too 
old to change my belief that the United 
States is the last best hope of earth (under- 
scoring In original). ...I don't quite see 
American society collapsing or the United 
States fragmented really if not formally by 
1976 when it will celebrate its two-hundreth 
birthday. 


From Commentary magazine, Septem- 
ber 1970; a review by a British college 
professor of Cornell Professor Andrew 
Hacker’s book “The End of the Ameri- 
can Era”: 

For (Hacker) the United States is in the 
grip of a disease which is fatal and which 
has reached a terminal stage. ... Hacker 
believes there has been a collapse of the na- 
tional psyche... . Critiques of America like 
Hacker's strike me as dublous—as narrowly 
self-regarding. . . . I still, believe that An- 
drew Hacker and other American pundits 
see their difficulties too narrowly and too 
masochistically. . . . Future prospects for 
the United States and for the West generally 
are somewhat forbidding, but no darker than 
often in the past, and a great deal brighter 
than for the hundreds of millions of the 
wretched of the earth in other continents. 
What we need is to be alarmed enough to 
face our collective responsibilities, but not 
to be scared out of our wits. 


So, having lost their faith in their 
homeland, they have become fearful, 
these men, which is the logical next step 
in the deadly and disastrous process that 
has torn down nation after nation, cul- 
ture after culture, civilization after civili- 
zation. Without faith, there is nothing to 
sustain them against the ominous ter- 
rors of the dark and the unknown that 
seem to close in upon them. And their 
enemies watch and wait, happily con- 
templating the day when this loss of 
faith, and growth of. fear, has shattered 


an 
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the core and will of those they would 

destroy and the gates will open to the 

barbarian without a struggle. 

It was not in the open fight we threw away 
the sword, 

But in the lonely watching in the darkness 
by the ford. 

The waters lapped, the night-wind blew, 

Full-armed the Fear was born and grew, 

And we were fiying, ere we knew, 

From panic in the night. 

Thank God I—I also—am an American! 


Herodotus, Father of History, was born 
500 years before Christ. In his writings 
we find this observation, made 25 cen- 
turies ago yet as new and as timely today 
as it was to him then; 

This, however, I know: that if every nation 
were to bring all its evil deeds to a given 
place, in order to make an exchange with 
some other nation, when they had all looked 
carefully at ‘their neighbors’ faults, they 
would be truly glad to carry their own back 
again. 


So, then, what does this figure mean, 
when 98 percent steadfastly vow, in the 
face of all that has gone before, of that 
which is hurled at them: now, andin full 
knowledge of what is yet to come, that 
their faith in our Republic, its institu- 
tions, and its way of life is firm and 
steadfast? 

It means we can proudly and nobly 
answer Daniel Webster. If I were called 
upon to speak for my fellow citizens, I 
would phrase my words something like 
this: 

“Judge us for yourself, Daniel Webster, 
but before you do, hear us out, view our 
record. 

“The fiery furnace of our Civil War 
melted the factional metals of North and 
South in the same crucible. When it had 
cooled, when the dross was skimmed 
away, from this crucible came an alloy 
of national duty and responsibility and 
will of a strength and brightness and 
temper never seen before, and never to 
be seen again, among the nations of-the 
globe. 

“The continent was tamed and 
cleared; the new Nation arose. Amidst 
all this, from somewhere, there came a 
new heart and soul for our Republic. To 
its shores came the homeless, the perse- 
cuted, the outcast, the despairing, of the 
Old World. They fied misery and despair; 
they sought—and found—hope. 

“Open of heart, generous at times to a 
fault, but tough in mind and resolute in 
spirit—we needed these qualities, and 
more, when the grinding burden of world 
power was suddenly thrust upon us in 
1917. But we did not shrink from it. 

“Your Union was sorely tried in the 
thirties, when depression stalked the 
world and ground men into the dust. We 
vowed it would never come again, for us 
or for our posterity. It hasn’t, and it 
won't. 

“Then, when our hopes of 1917-1918 
were destroyed, when aggression and ter- 
ror wheeled again across the world, we 
met the challenge like men and wasted 
no tears over what might have been. And 
when it was over, and the flags of battle 
were furled, we freely poured out bil- 
lions of our treasure to our war-torn allies 
and, yes, to our former enemies, to build 
once more their ravaged lands and lives. 

“We have turned our backs on the 
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false gods of the Left—Communism; and 
the false: gods of the Right—Fascism. 
Ours is a government of laws, not men. 
But since) men, and not angels, nor 
prophets, make these laws, and adminis- 
ter them, they are by their very nature 
imperfect, as all things made by mortals 
must be. 

“Yet we strive, always, upward: You 
knew, and knew well, the same type of 
turmoil we now face within our borders. 
In. your time, as in ours, the most. violent 
attacks on our Republic, on our Union, 
came from our own fellow citizens. We 
respond to our tormentors and detractors 
as you did to yours, in your very words: 
‘Liberty and Union, now and forever, one 
and inseparable!’ 

“And we still have our faith, Daniel 
Webster! We believe, and we always will, 
in the heritage that you and others gave 
us. We strive to so bear ourselves that 
generations to follow will believe in us, as 
well. Let the mighty stream that is the 
real force for good in our Republic never 
be choked with the debris of doubt and 
despair; let it never dry at its source, 
let it never cease to flow! 

“And, again, like you, we will repeat 
your words when you spoke at the dedi- 
cation of the Bunker Hill Monument; we 
will repeat them like a catechism, like a 
vow, not out of pride, not out of chauvin- 
ism, but out of trust, confidence and 
hope: ‘Thank God! I—I also—am an 
American!’ 

“So, Daniel Webster, what is your 
judgment upon the Union?” 

And I know what his answer would be: 

“The Union stands as she should, 
rock-bottomed, iron-bound and copper- 
sheathed, Thank you, neighbor. All is 
well!” 


EDGAR HIESTAND 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 19, the world as I know it was 
diminished by the passing of my friend 
and former Congressman, Edgar “Eck” 
Hiestand of California. He served the 
people of California and the United 
States and served them well; he con- 
tinued to work for them after he retired. 

During his tenure in Congress, Eck 
was known as an individual of integrity, 
responsibility, and unlimited energy. He 
was a moving force in the formation of 
“The Response Committee’ in 1958, 
along with 14 other House Republicans. 
They were low in seniority, but high in 
party enthusiasm and theirs was an ef- 
fective voice in the House. In an orga- 
nized fashion, they countered Demo- 
cratic charges against the GOP from the 
House floor. 

Eck served on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and worked hard to 
prevent the deterioration of our econ- 
omy; we could: have used his knowledge 
and wisdom during the past decade. 

During his later years, Eck cofounded 
the San Fernando Valley Business and 
Professional Association, of which I am 
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proud to be a member. He also’ traveled 
extensively around the State, speaking to 
literally hundreds of various civic groups, 
seemingly without ever tiring. 

Eek was a friend to all who knew him 
and first and foremost; he was a friend 
to America: He will be sorely missed. 


ECONOMIC OPTIMISM MAY BE 
PREMATURE 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as election 
time draws near, the administration’s 
economic predictions grow increasingly 
cheerful. Spokesmen cite a recent cool- 
ing in the rate of inflation as:the basis 
for such optimism: Recently, the Vice 
President even went so far as to say that 
all the talk about a recession was merely 
a myth. 

While everybody these days is eager for 
good economic news, there is still much 
room for public skepticism. Inflation 
cannot be simply talked away. The facts 
indicate that the administration’s opti- 
mism is, to say the least, premature. In 
a recent speech in Madison, Wis., the 
Chairman. of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, Paul W. McCracken, indicated 
that he recognized the realities of the 
economy when he said we may be faced 
with “an unduly protracted period of 
excessive slack and unemployment.” 

The long-term inadequacy of the ad- 
ministration’s restrictive fiscal and mon- 
etary policies to deal with the current 
inflationary trend is pointed out in a 
recent article by the business and finance 
editor of the Washington Post, Hobart 
Rowen. The article shows how the pre- 
dicted reordering of national priorities 
has. not been accomplished and why this 
failure has served to contribute to a stale 
economic outlook. Needed cuts in de- 
fense spending have not resulted in sub- 
sequent shifts into peacetime expendi- 
tures. 

All the administration’s forecasts have 
not yet put the economy back together 
again. 

The article follows: 

LOOKING AT THE Economy WirHour ROSE- 
COLORED GLASSES 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Leafing through the accumulation of 
Nixon administration speeches and state- 
ments last month on the condition of the 
economy, the returning vacationist finds one 
dominant theme: self-congratulation. The 
economic downturn, the Nixon men say with 
satisfaction, is at an end; inflation has been 
cooled (or, at least, the rate of inflation is 


subsiding); labor efficiency is increasing; and 
there is probably a broad upturn in the offing. 

The Vice President, in a guest column in 
this newspaper, went so far as to say that re- 
cession talk was a myth, and that things were 
now happily breaking the administration’: 
way. One newspaper, reprinting Mr. Agnew’: 
economic commentary, headlined it: “Spiro 
Says Everything’s Coming Up Roses.” But it 
is clear from the government's own statis- 
tics—and even from a close reading of some 
of the speeches—that there is not. yet very 
much to crow about. It seems a reasonable 
assumption, with an election in the offing, 
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that the White House has been pressing hard 
to put a rosy hue on skimpy evidence. 

For example, White House aide George 
Shultz (who knows better) got a great deal 
of mileage out of one month's statistics 
showing slightly reduced wholesale price 
pressure, and Assistant Commerce Secretary 
Harold Passer then read too much into the 
July set of so-called “leading” indicators. 

Everybody—not just the administration’s 
politicos—is eager for good economic news. 
But the stubborn fact is that after adding in 
every favorable crumb of statistics for the 
past month, the economy is still running 4 
per cent below its capacity, unemployment 
is still 5 per cent (and threatening to go 
higher), and the rate in inflation at the con- 
sumer level is still an unacceptable 5 per 
cent, 

Paul W. McCracken, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, has done his 
best—in a reasoned, academic way—to make 
the administration's case that the adjust- 
ment has been mild and that there is ‘some 
evidence” that a mild expansion “may be 
resuming.” But he has been candid enough 
to say, as well, that the task ahead is very 
great because economic performance con- 
tinues to be far below potential—and the 
nation's basic capacity to produce continues 
to grow. 

If the nation fails to boost demand 
sharply, McCracken said recently in a speech 
at Madison, Wis., we may be faced with “an 
unduly protracted period of excessive slack 
and unemployment.” What McCracken was 

to convey (and this was not high- 
lighted in any of the daily press reports of 
his speech) was that a below-par economy 
is in prospect for all of 1971, with unem- 
ployment still ranging around 5 per cent or 
higher, not dipping toward 4 per cent until 
1972. 

That's a new “game plan"—if you remem- 
ber the administration's first “game plan,” a 
gentler hand was going to contract inflation 
with unemployment never even hitting the 
5 per cent mark in 1970; the average, in fact, 
would be held to 4.3 per cent. 

But inflation proved to be tougher to han- 
die than Mr. Nixon and his advisers thought, 
and the policy screws were turned tighter 
than had been planned. So the “progress” 
that is hailed in the canned statements by 
the Vice President, Treasury Secretary David 
Kennedy and Commerce Secretary Maurice 
Stans is mostly wishful thinking. The pa- 
tient’s temperature may have been reduced 
from, say, 103 degrees to 102 degrees (and 
he hasn't passed away). But the evidence of 
infection persists. The economic doctors are 
aware that the patient is not back to normal 
weight. They hope there will eventually be 
full recovery. But it will take time—and in 
the process, a further physical toll. 

Curiously, the administration has ascribed 
to the two-year decline in defense activity 
a share of the blame for the economic de- 
cline—especially a “displacement” of 1,000,- 
000 jobs, This has been a recurrent theme 
of administration propaganda ever since the 
President’s June economic speech. 

There’s no denying that war-connected 
spending has been cut sharply, and the 
Nixon administration deserves more credit 
for this than its political opponents want to 
give it. Military prime contracts, for ex- 
ample, are at their lowest level in nearly five 
years, or since just after the Johnsonian 
escalation of the Vietnam war. 

This typifies, the administration is fond 
of saying, a “re-ordering of national priori- 
ties.” Okay, that's fine: but if the priorities 
have been re-ordered, why haven't the men 
and the unoccupied facilities been shifted 
into nonwar activities? In other words, what 

he administration is using as an excuse for 
the downturn is really a critique of its own 
lack of planning, There could have been off- 
sets to lowered defense outlays. “When they 
blame reduced Pentagon contracting for un- 
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employment,” says a. Democratic critic, “it’s 
like a guy giving up candy and then com- 
plaining that he’s skinny.” 

What is really needed at this point is less 
attention to the latest statistical wiggle, and 
action to promote a faster rate of real growth 
for the economy. There appears to be little 
prospective impetus from stronger capital 
goods expansion (in fact, the latest official 
government survey now points the other 
way), or from a consumer spending binge 
(individuals seem disposed for'the time be- 
ing to save more). And the Federal Reserve 
is still fearful enough of inflation to resist 
McCracken’s behind-the-scences pressure for 
more stimulus from monetary policy. The 
main expansionary thrust is coming from 
a growing federal deficit. 

If things continue this way, the economy 
for a long time will be essentially flat—it 
will do no more than creep upward sluggish- 
ly, with a growing multibillion gap between 
actual and potential production. The most 
one can hope for is that the election will 
come and go quickly; then, perhaps, the oc- 
casional irreverent public comment or criti- 
cism that formerly punctuated the adminis- 
tration’s outpourings' may return. Ati the 
moment, the internal skeptics—who are still 
present—raise their doubts ‘in private. 


ORDEAL IN THE DESERT 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the lead 
editorial in today’s New York Times, 
which follows, precisely summarizes my 
own views toward the barbarous hijack- 


ing of commercial aircraft by Arab ter- 
rorists, and I commend it to my con- 
gressional colleagues and other readers 
of the RECORD: 

ORDEAL IN THE DESERT 


United Nations Secretary General Thant 
spoke for the conscience of civilized man 
yesterday in denouncing the Arab hijackers 
for their “savage and inhuman” actions. U 
Thant, certainly no enemy of the Arab world, 
voiced a universal demand when he called 
for “prompt and effective measures to put 
a stop to this return to the law of the 
jungle.” 

With every passing hour, the world's con- 
sciousness of the enormity of the comman- 
dos’ crimes rises. Regardless of political con- 
victions, no sane person can view with any- 
thing but revulsion the fact that some 200 
innocent people are being held hostage in a 
burning desert, facing the possibility of be- 
ing ‘cold-bloodedly murdered if various gov- 
ernments refuse to bow to blackmail. 

If these helpless people were to die to- 
night, the wave of indignation throughout 
the world against the Arab cause in general 
and the Palestinians in particular would be 
unprecedented. The Egyptian newspaper Al 
Ahram was vastly understating matters when 
it said that the “attack on international 
civil aviation does not encourage world feel- 
ings of solidarity with the Palestine cause.” 
A similar view was expressed yesterday by a 
spokesman for the ten Arab countries whose 
representatives met with Secretary Rogers. 
Only savages unworthy of membership in 
the community of civilized nations could 
carry out the threat the Arab guerrillas have 
used as their blackmail weapon. Any such 
execution of innocent people would consti- 
tute a massive political blow to the entire 
Arab position, quite apart from its un- 
speakable barbarity. 
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Al Ahram’s disapproving comment makes 
plain that the more reasonable elements in 
the Arab world understand the situation, 
and perhaps even regret the encouragement 
and aid they have given in the past to these 
extremists and their hijacking efforts, But 
precisely because the commando groups 
have received such wide Arab financial and 
military support, the world community looks 
first to the Arab states as those responsible 
for the lives and liberty of all the plane pas- 
sengers now undergoing their desert ordeal. 


LEGAL REMEDIES FOR CAMPUS 
DISORDERS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr, ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July 19 issue of the Chicago Tribune, 
Reporter Ron Koziol detailed the activ- 
ities and progress being made by the 
Americans for Effective Law Enforce- 
ment, Inc.—AELE—a citizens’ group 
founded in 1967 to aid in combating 
the rash of violence and crime which 
has been on the increase in recent years. 
Headed by Prof. Fred E. Inbau of the 
Northwestern University Law School, 
AELE, which considers itself a “spokes- 
man for the law abiding in American 
society,” lists an impressive number of 
educators, public officials, and other con- 
cerned citizens who have attacked the 
breakdown in law enforcement with 
specific information, recommendations, 
and programs of value to both the indi- 
vidual citizen and law enforcement offi- 
cials. 

As noted by Reporter Koziol, AELE 
distributed thousands of its position 
paper, “Violence on the Campus: Legal 
Remedies” which outlines legal remedies 
available to nonviolent students, their 
parents, faculty, taxpayers, alumni “and 
to others who recognize the need to do 
something themselves in order to protect 
their respective lawful interests.” Other 
projecis of AELE include the drafting of 
model law enforcement legislation, in- 
formation of various aspects of the crime 
problem, information to public officials 
and judges on scientific crime prevention 
methods, to name but a few. 

With speculation rife as to whether 
there will be a “hot time” on campuses 
this fall, the above-mentioned position 
paper, “Violénce on the Campus: Legal 
Remedies” published by Americans for 
Effective Law Enforcement, Inc., is espe- 
cially timely for those concerned with 
the peaceful pursuit of educational goals. 
With the Koziol article of, I insert at 
this point in the Recorp AELE’s position 
paper No, 3 on legal remedies for cam- 
pus disorders: 

CHICAGO BASED. Group SPEAKS FOR THE 

“LAW-ABIDING SOCIETY” 
(By Ronald Koziol) 

Americans for Effective Law Enforcement, 
Inc., a Chicago-based citizens’ group is dedi- 
cated to speaking “for the law-abiding 
society.” 

The group, whose president is Fred E. 
Inbau, a Northwestern University Law School 
professor, began operating in 1967. Its impact 
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as a voice for millions of citizens concerned 
with crime problems has been felt through- 
out the country. 

SUPPORTED BY OGILVIE 


It was Inbau who, With former Chicago 
Police Supt. O.S. Wilson, conceived the idea 
of the organization in 1966. Gov. Ogilvie was 
among the early supporters and served on 
AE.L.E.’s board of directors. 

Among its more notable achievements has 
been the preparation of a model state statute 
for electronic surveillance by law enforce- 
ment agencies, The model code was distrib- 
uted to state attorneys general throughout 
the nation and to many legislators. 

According to Inbau, 27 states are consider- 
ing adopting the model statute. 

Early last year, a position paper entitled 
“Violence’on the Campus: Legal Remedies” 
was prepared and distributed to thousands 
of college and university administrators. 

The paper outlines legal remedies available 
to nonviolent students, their parents, faculty, 
taxpayers, alumni “and to others who recog- 
nize the need to do something themselyes in 
order to protect their respective lawful 
interests.” 

The remedies suggested by AEL.E. were 
based upon the assumption that the legal 
rights of nonviolent students and other m- 
dividuals are abridged when violence and 
disorders occur on college campuses. 

The paper has become so popular that re- 
cently a more detailed memorandum was 
drawn up by A.E.L.E. for use by school ad- 
ministrators in preparing court. cases against 
campus disrupters. 

LIST PURPOSES 

Purposes of A.E.LE.; as listed by Inbau, 
are as follows: 

1. Representation of the law-abiding pub- 
lic in criminal cases before state and federal 
courts in cases involving issues of national 
importance in criminal law enforcement. 

2. Drafting of model legislation to aid in 
effective law enforcement and public pro- 
tection, 

3. Preparation of booklets and newsletters 
to inform the public of the crime problem 
and its ramifications, the difficulties and 
needs of police, shortcomings in criminal 
laws and deficiencies in the courts. ` 

4, Dissemination of information to public 
officials, judges and the public regarding po- 
tentials and limitations in scientific crime 
prevention methods. 

5. Defense of persons, in criminal or civil 
cases, who have’ been chi or sued be- 
cause of their justifiable efforts to maintain 
law. and order. 

As with many citizens groups, much of 
the work is done on a voluntary basis. Inbau 
and other lawyers have prepared many of the 
legal papers in their spare time and with no 
compensation. 

Now the group is soliciting funds to 
further “its efforts. The W. Clement and 
Jessie V. Stone Foundation of Chicago has 
offered a $70,000 grant to AEL.E., contingent 
upon the group’s raising another $130,000 
itself from other sources this year and next. 

New chapters have been organized in 
recent months in Colorado, Oregon, Okla- 
homa, Washington, D.C., and Ohio. The re- 
sponse to A.E.L.E. in Colorado has been so 
satisfactory that the group’s first annual 
workshop and dinner will be held July 27 in 
Denver, Inbau reports. 

Study groups are scheduled in law en- 
forcement, criminal justice in the courts, 
violence on street and campus and speaking 
out for the police. Speaker at the dinner will 
be Sen. John McClellan [D., Ark.]. 


VIOLENCE ON THE CAMPUS: LEGAL REMEDIES 

Over the years a great deal has been said 
and written about the legal rights of dis- 
senters in our society. Trends of violence in 
acts of dissent now call for appropriate con- 
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sideration of the legal rights of those who 
are victimized by dissenters who resort to il- 
legal means to their dissent. Particu- 
larly urgent today is the matter of the legal 
rights of the majority of students in our 
various colleges and universities—the stu- 
dents who are adversely affected in many 
ways by the violent tactics of the small mi- 
norities within the educational community. 

Americans for Effective Law Enforcement, 
Inc. outlines in this position paper the pos- 
sible legal remedies available to non-violent 
students, their parents, faculty, taxpayers, 
alumni, donors and to others who recognize 
the need to do something themselves in or- 
der to protect their respective lawful inter- 
ests. A legal memorandum, with citations to 
court decisions, is available upon request 
to AELE. 

The remedies A.E.LE. are based 
upon the assumption that the legal rights of 
non-violent students and other individuals 
are abridged when violence and disorder are 
perpetrated om college campuses. The sug- 
gested legal remedies- deal primarily with 
1) perpetrators of violence and disorder and 
2) persons whose positions of authority re- 
quire them to maintain order, but who fail 
to take proper and adequate action to main- 
tain or restore order. 

The classes of individuals and groups 
against whom legal.action.may be taken in 
order to protect the legal rights of non-vio- 
lent students are as follows: 

POTENTIAL DEFENDANTS 


1. The private or public corporation that 
constitutes the legal entity of the college or 
university. 

2. The board of directors or overseers of 
the college or university corporation. 

3. The administration of the educational 
institution. 

4. The faculty members who -permit the 
violence or who participate in it. i 

5. The students who engage in violence. 

6. The non-students who participate in 
violence on the campus. 

T. Certain governmental bodies and ofi- 
cials: (a) The public body that supports the 
institution by taxes or that administers the 
affairs of the college, and (b) the public 
body or officials having the responsibility to 
enforce the criminal law in the geographical 
area in which the institution is located. 

Following is a list of persons or groups who 
might have the right, to institute legal pro- 
ceedings to safeguard the interests of non- 
violent students: 


POTENTIAL PLAINTIFFS 


1. The non-violent students themselves 
who are adversely affected by violence on the 
part of others; and the parents of non-vio- 
lent students. ’ ‘ 

2. The taxpayers whose taxes support the 
educational institution. f 

3. The contributors of funds to the in- 
stitutions, whether private or public. 

The forms of the available legal action by 
any of the above three parties against any 
of the first'seven on the list are as follows: 
I. LEGAL ACTION AGAINST THE EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS 


A. Private educational institutions 


1. Almost all private educational institu- 
tions are corporations, If such a corporation 
fails to fulfill its corporate purposes, a suit 
might be instituted to revoke its corporate 
charter. 

2. More directly, students and possibly 
parents of the students whose education has 
been adversely affected because of improper 
Management of the institution might sue 
for breach of contract or for breach of a fidu- 
clary obligation. 

3. Donors of funds or heirs of donors of 
funds given to the institution might file suit 
for a return of the funds. The basis for the 
suit would be a failure to use the funds for 
the use designated at the time of the gift or 
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because of a failure to manage ‘the institu- 
tion properly, this being an. inherent 
condition of the gift. By the same line 
of reasoning, outstanding pledges of funds 
could be revoked. Also, wills the in- 
stitution as a beneficiary are subject to rev- 
ocation. 

4. Where special discriminatory treatment 
is accorded select. students, suit might.be 
filed under various federal civil rights acts. 

5. Any person who has suffered bodily in- 
jury or property damage’ because of campus 
disorders might sue for compensatory dam- 
ages, and in some instances the parents of 
injured students may also have a claim based 
upon such injuries. 

B. Public educational institutions 


1. The possible courses of action available 
against public institutions include those set 
forth above, as well as a taxpayer's suit based 
upon a theory of a misuse or waste of 
public funds. 

2. The failure to revoke state scholarships 
of disorderly students could also be a basis 
for a taxpayer's suit because such failure to 
act is a waste of public funds. 


Il. LEGAL ACTION) AGAINST THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS 


A. Private educational institutions 


1. Individual members of a Board ‘of Direc- 
tors, or the overseers of a college corpora- 
tion, are lable personally for mismanage- 
ment of the corporation’s affairs, Assuming 
that a Board of Directors does not take 
proper steps to assure an orderly functioning 
institution, the individual Board members 
could be personally liable to injured persons 
for failure to provide adequate safeguards 
for personal security. Surely, by now, Direc- 
tors must realize that today’s disorder prob- 
lems cannot be handled with yesterday's 
techniques. Possibly a mandatory injunc- 
tion could be entered against a Board of 
Directors requiring them to take action to 
insure the personal safety of non-violent 
students and faculty. 

2. The loss of federal funds due to disorders 
or to the violation of federal laws could be 
the basis for a suit to remove the Board or 
members thereof for mismanagement. 

3. The failure to (1) curtail the:salary of 
a professor who is not fulfilling his teaching 
obligation because of personal beliefs in sup- 
port of dissident students, or who is en- 
couraging riots, and (2) the failure to sue 
persons responsible for damages to the in- 
stitution’s property could also be the. basis 
of derivative suits against a Board, the cor- 
poration, and the offending persons by indi- 
viduals with the requisite legal standing. 

B. Public educational institutions 


In addition to the foregoing suggested 
remedies, officials of public institutions are 
public officers subject to applicable state 
statutes governing their conduct. If a sheriff, 
chief of police, county treasurer and other 
public officials can be charged with and 
tried for misfeasance, malfeasance or non- 
feasance of duty, there is no reason why a 
member of the Board of Directors of a state 
institution cannot be so charged and tried. 

A taxpayer’s suit asking for removal of a 
Board member or the Board could be filed 
based upon the foregoing theories. 

IN. LEGAL ACTION AGAINST THE INTERNAL AD- 
MINISTRATORS OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS 
The legal remedies available against the 

internal administrators of an educational 
institution are very similar to those avail- 
able against a Board of Directors. They too 
could be sued individually for failure to pro- 
vide a safe place to obtain an education, 
for failure to secure adequate working con- 
ditions for a willing faculty, for failure to 
protect college property, for waste of the 
institution’s assets, and for mismanagement 
in general. 
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Both private and public administrators are 
subject to such legal actions. 
IV. LEGAL ACTION AGAINST FACULTY MEMBERS 


A faculty member who engages in or en- 
courages illegal acts is in breach of his em- 
ployment contract, and he can be fired or 
disciplined, Moreover, he would be crim- 
inally and civilly Mable for his illegal con- 
duct. 

V. LEGAL ACTION AGAINST VIOLENT-ACTING 

STUDENTS 


Disciplinary actions and expulsions may be 
imposed upon violent-acting students. Crim- 
inal sanctions as well as civil remedies are 
available against students performing such 
illegal acts as occupying buildings, bodily 
removing the institution’s personnel from 
buildings, unlawful restraint, extortion, 
arson, bombing, assault, disorderly conduct, 
and criminal trespass. Students who resort 
to violence can be disciplined or expelled. 
Non-dissenting students can sue the violent 
students for tortious breach of contract— 
their contract with the college to provide 
an education—or for the curtailment of an 
advantageous relationship, in that they are 
deprived of their instruction and learning. 

Suits for personal injury, battery, assault, 
false imprisonment and slander might also 
be maintained against the dissenters. 

Suits for injunction might be filed against 
the dissenters on the theory that their illegal 
activities such as blockage of ingress and 
egress to buildings, noise which disturbs 
classes and residential areas, and trespass, 
constitute public nuisances. 

The active interference with the rights of 
others could be actionable under the Fed- 
eral Civil Rights Act. 

Finally, federal and state scholarships, as 
well as those funded with private donations 
could be revoked. 


VI, LEGAL ACTIONS AGAINST NON-STUDENTS 


The criminal and civil remedies available 
against non-students who engage in illegal 
activities are basically the same as those 
available against students. In addition, fed- 
eral criminal statutes prohibiting travel in 
interstate commerce to promote disorders 
might be the basis for criminal prosecutions. 


VII. LEGAL ACTIONS AGAINST LAW ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICERS AND GOVERNMENTAL BODIES 


Responsibility for campus freedom from 
lawlessness also rests upon the law enforce- 
ment officers and agencies in the community 
in which the educational institution is 
located. 

A college or university campus is not a 
sanctuary for lawlessness! Regardless there- 
fore, of whether the institution calls for law 
enforcement assistance or not, if a criminal 
offense is committed in the presence of a law 
enforcement officer or within his plain view, 
he -is not only permitted to make an arrest 
and file a criminal charge, but he is also un- 
der a duty to do so. 

Among the various powers that a prose- 
cuting attorney may exercise in campus vio- 
lence situations is the presentation of the 
matter to a grand jury for investigation and 
the return of indictments against the of- 
fenders, and particularly the instigators of 
the violence, The subpoena power of the 
grand jury is a very effective procedure for 
ferretting out the underlying facts. 

Law enforcement officers, including prose- 
cuting attorneys, who do not fulfill their 
lawful obligations with regard to campus 
disorders are subject to the same kind of 
civil and criminal Hability that exists with 
respect to other derelictions of duty. 

A governmental body, such as the city or 
county, may be liable civilly for injuries re- 
sulting from a failure to enforce the law. 


CONCLUSION 
Because of variances in the laws of the 
fifty states, some of A.E.L.E.'s suggested legal 
remedies might not be available in all states. 
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For example, to the extent that the doctrine 
of sovereign immunity (a state cannot be 
sued without its consent) exists, suits 
against public colleges and public officials 
might not be permitted. Also, the doctrine 
of charitable immunity (a charitable organi- 
gation cannot be sued) might prevent suit 
in some jurisdictions against private educa- 
tional institutions. In each particular case 
where legal action is contemplated, a careful 
research must be made of the law of the 
jurisdiction before the filing of any lawsuit. 


GOVERNMENT-CONTROLLED RADIO 
IN AMERICA 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr..Speaker, when the 
Federal Communications Commission 
first announced its extraordinary, so- 
called “fairness doctrine’ several years 
ago, experienced and knowledgeable 
American conservatives immediately pre- 
dicted that this would be the means used 
to remove forthright expression of their 
point of view from the Nation’s airwaves, 
by direct Government repression, 

What they warned of has become real. 
ity with the’ Federal Communications 
Commission’s decision of July 7, effective 
September 1} denying renewal of the 
broadcasting license of Radio Stations 
WXUR and WXUR-FM in Media,’ Pa., 
owned by Faith Theological Seminary. 

The FCC has ruled that every radio 
station “must seek affirmatively to en- 
courage and implement the presentation 
of contrasting viewpoints. Indeed, where 
discussion of controversial public issues 
involves personal attacks, licensees are 
required to furnish a copy of the perti- 
nent continuity—or a summary, tf the 
continuity is not available—to the person 
or group attacked, with a specific offer of 
the station's facilities:for a response.” 

This must be done at the station’s own 
expense, and totally without regard to 
even’ the most fundamental convictions 
and the dictates of personal conscience 
of the owners and operators of the sta- 
tion. As stated, the doctrine may sound 
fair. But in practice, it means that every 
time America is praised over the air, 
equal time must be given’ to condemn it; 
every time crime is condemned over the 
air, equal time must be given to praise it; 
every time Christ is mentioned over the 
air, equal time must be given to deny 
Him: And that is exactly how the Federal 
Communications Commission interpreted 
the “fairness doctrine” in the WXUR 
case. 

They found this station to be in viola- 
tion of the “fairness doctrine”: first) of 
all because—and this is a direct quote 
from appendix A of the text of the de- 
cision which I obtained from the Com- 
mission: 

Broadcasters on WXUR took the consist- 
ent position that the Vietnam War is a war 
solely against Communist on; that 
the United States should do everything in its 
power to achieve a triumphant military vic- 
tory; that the war and especially the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam should be escalated; 
and that individuals who suggest a policy 
other than total military victory are ap- 
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peasers playing into the hands of the Com- 
munists, 


The particular broadcasts in which 
these. pro-American, “anti-Communist 
viewpoints were given are carefully 
listed, and due hote is taken of the fact 
that the anti-American, pro-Communist 
contrary viewpoint was not given equal 
time to reply. 

When reading incredible nonsense like 
this, one has the urge to make up a sign 
for the honorable Commissioners in large 
black letters and, hang it over their 
desks, reading: Gentlemen, we are at 
war—and to ask if they would have given 
Hitler equal time on American radio in 
World War Ii. . 

‘The first cited example of station 
WXUR's failure to adhere to the “per- 
sonal attack” principle is given as fol- 
lows: ., 

Attacks were made upon Rutgers Univer- 
sity Professor Eugene Genovese’s loyalty to 
the United States. Professor Genovese was 


“accused of being a communist in the fol- 


lowing language: “Everybody knows that he 
is a self-confessed Marxist, and he tries to 
make a distinction between being a Marxist 
and being a communist, but of course the 
communists don't: make that distinction in 
Political Affairs and the Communist Worker 


‘of New York.” 


How it can be termed a personal at- 
tack on a man to call him what he calls 
himself—namely, a Marxist—surpasses 
all understanding. 

These excerpts will give the flayor of 
the rank absurdity of this decision. But 
it is worse than absurd, for these men 
have the, power to shut down:a radio 
station for broadcasting the views de- 
scribed, and they have just used “that 
power for the first time so ‘openly. It is 
er unlikely to be the last time they 
use it. 

Vice President AGNEW- clearly has 
spoken for a majority of the American 
people in condemning persistent left- 
wing bias in our news media, Its exist- 
ence is a fact obvious to all, though those 
with a direct personal interest in the 
major media dare not admit it. Under 
these circumstances, the “fairness doc- 
trine” can only work against those few 
stations and programs. which seek to 
counterbalance this bias with a voice of 
reason, commonsense, and loyalty to 
the basic values of ott country. Before 
the word “fair” loses all its rightful 
meaning, we ought to make a greater ef- 
fort to be fair to America, 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


AOR, WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF I0WA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks; “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide or over 1,500 American prison- 
err of war and their families. 

How long? 
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FREEDOM—OBLIGATION OR 
PRIVILEGE 


‘HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, free- 
dom is a term that is difficult to define 
accurately, for it has a multitude of 
dimensions. 

A very fine editorial on the subject of 
freedom appeared in a recent issue of 
the Mechanicsburg News, å popular 
newspaper in my congressional district. 
This article was written by Col. John E. 
Bex, USAFR, editor of the Minuteman, 
Department of Pennsylvania, Reserve 
Officer Association. Colone] Bex had the 
distinction of being one of six Air Force 
Reserve colonels selected and called to 
active duty in August of last year as 
Members of the class of 1970 Air War 
College. 

Lhave' been advised that the Air Force 
News Services thought so highly of Col- 
onel Bex’s article that they selected it 
for the July 4, 1970, editorial, and it was 
reproduced in base papers throughout 
the world. Because this piece presents a 
penetrating examination of the nature 
and meaning of freedom, I insert it into 
the Recor and commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

FREEDOM—OBLIGATION OR PRIVILEGE 
(By Col. John E. Bex) 

Since everyone loves freedom, it is some- 
thing of a mystery why, throughout the long 
span of human history, all peoples have not 
been free, instead of so few. It must be at 
least in part because they have sometimes 
valued other things more. Burke said, ‘“De- 
pend upon it, that the lovers of freedom will 
be free.” All too often in the demanding 
choice between freedom versus comfort, ease 
and seductive temptations, it is the latter 
that won out. It is part of the deepest es- 
sence of freedom that it can never really 
be presented as a gift to anyone. It must be 
won and earned—and continually rewon. 
Each generation must wage its own struggle 
for freedom against all the current enemies 
of freedom, large and small, new and old, 
open and disguised. This struggle is neither 
easy mor simple, but there is no other way. 

James Madison warned us: “Since the gen- 
eral civilization of mankind, I believe that 
there are more instances of the abridgment 
of the freedom of the people by gradual and 
silent encroachments than by violent and 
sudden usurpation.” The enemies of freedom 
do not wear labels des¢ribing them as such, 
but generally profess. to love freedom more 
than anyone else. 

Freedom which amounts to anything means 
obligations, duties, eternal vigilance—and a 
wide-awake, critical examination of all the 
gaudy alternatives. It means responsibility 
and self-control, and this alone is enough 
to make some men abandon it with shame- 
ful eagerness. We will keep our freedom only 
as long as we are deeply convinced in our 
heart of hearts that it is more precious than 
any of the things for which we may be asked 
to surrender it, perhaps piece by piece. 

The glory and outstanding contribution of 
America to whatever there is of civilization 
on this planet, Earth, certainly lies as much 
in its ideals of freedom as in its uniquely 
high standard of living. But the combination 
of the two is far from being a mere historical 
coincidence. Economic freedom has proved 
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itself to be one of the most creative forms in 
existence. 

In one respect, freedom is a privilege as 
well as an obligation. In America, we are still 
in a relatively good position to make the 
everlasting fight to maintain our freedom 
against all encroachments, Elsewhere, many 
people are born into a world where the con- 
ditions of struggle for freedom are more 
difficult, sometimes almost unimaginably so. 
Thus, we still enjoy an unusual privilege 
and good fortune, a privilege such that per- 
haps only those who have lost it can appre- 
ciate its true value. 

One thing is certain—that only those who 
understand and accept the obligations of 
freedom will long enjoy its privileges. No 
one understood the obligation and privileges 
of freedom better than Benjamin Franklin, 
who said, “They that can give up essential 
liberty to obtain temporary safety, deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” Old Ben said this 
in 1773, Today, his words are more significant 
than eyer before. 


EXIT COMMISSIONER LEARY—A 
“GOOD COP” 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


Or NEW YORK 
EIN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr.: MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, New Yorkers were saddened 
and disappointed this week by the res- 
ignation of a distinguished law-enforce- 
ment officer, Police Commissioner How- 
ard Leary. The resignation is shrouded 
in mystery, and Commissioner Leary’s 
leaving has raised profound questions 
about the cause of law, order, and jus- 
tice in New York City. 

It appears that Commissioner Leary 
resigned because he had become frus- 
trated by city hall interference in the 
daily operation of the police department. 
During his tenure he was prevented from 
firmly handling protesters, and was 
bypassed .in investigating wild-eyed 
charges of police corruption. At practi- 
cally every turn he was second-guessed 
by city hall amateurs, and police morale 
and confidence suffered. Despite striking 
evidence to the contrary, city hall pooh- 
poohed a police report of a plot to assas- 
sinate police officers—even after the 
bombing of police headquarters and the 
ambush of several patrolmen. 

The commissioner finally realized that 
politics, rather than public safety, ruled 
city hall’s approach to police matters, 
and he resigned. He could not operate 
without the. full support of the mayor 
and his staff. 

There are serious implications in the 
New York story for the forces of law and 
civil order throughout the country. Po- 
lice are professionals whose job it is to 
insure the safety of all citizens. They 
must protect our right to live free of fear, 
and they must apply the law with an 
even but firm hand, When the police are 
repeatedly frustrated in meeting their 
responsibility, the society-at-large suf- 
fers::Indeed, it is endangered. 

New York is in the grips of a severe 
wave of crime and violence—a wave that 
includes the violent extermination of 
police officers. Only the unswerving sup- 
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port of the police by the city government 
can hope to reverse the tide and restore 
Security to the streets. 

Sadly, for New York, this support has 
not been forthcoming, and a dedicated 
and extraordinarily competent profes- 
sional policeman has resigned. 

The following editorial and story by 
Edward Kirkman and Paul Meskill of the 
New York Daily News gives an excellent 
summary of the events leading to the 
resignation. I commend it to my col- 
leagues as a negative lesson—a lesson in 
how to hamstring a police department 
until only uncertainty, confusion, and 
resignation result while the public right 
to safety continues unfulfilled: 

Exir COMMISSIONER LEARY 


Police Commissioner Howard Leary has re- 
signed under circumstances that are, to say 
the least, somewhat mysterious, 

The top cop copped out in a phone call 
Friday to Mayor John V. Lindsay. He appar- 
ently intends no public explanation of his 
action, 

It is fair to speculate, however, that Leary 
had had a belly full of ham-handed inter- 
ference by Lindsay and his cohorts in the 
operations of the Police Department. 

Through the four-plus years of his regime, 
Leary has suffered through innumerable in- 
stances in which bright young lads from City 
Hall—more interested in preserving Lindsay's 
image as a shining liberal knight than in law 
enforcement—have shackled police attempt- 
ing to deal professionally with public dis- 
orders. 

More recently, Lindsay handled allegations 
of police corruption in a manner that con- 
stituted a slap in the face for Leary and an 
insult to the entire department. 

Leary’s departure cannot help but further 
sap the morale of New York's Finest at a 
time when a cabal of troublemakers is doing 
its evil best to drive a wedge between the 
cop on the beat and the citizens he protects. 

Mayor Lindsay still can retrieve the situa- 
tion by choosing as Leary’s successor a real 
pro, and then giving him a free hand to com- 
bat crime of whatever variety wherever it 
may occur, 

The next move is up to His Honor and, 
for the sake of all New Yorkers, it had better 
be a good one. 


Br To Murr.ie Cop Piotr LED Leary To QUIT 
(By Edward Kirkman and Paul Meskil) 
The “last straw” that brought about Police 

Commissioner Howard Leary’s resignation 

was a City Hall attempt to play down re- 

ports of a plot to murder policemen, sources 
close to Leary said yesterday. 

The murder plot was charged by a high 
police official last week after the unprovoked 
shootings of two Queens patrolmen and a 
Bronx patrolman. Lindsay made a hasty visit 
to Police Headquarters the morning after the 
story appeared and conferred with Leary and 
other top police brass, including borough pa- 
trol and detective commanders. 

According to headquarters sources, Lindsay 
sought to put a damper on the conspiracy 
reports. Leary was said to have resented this, 
the sources said. Leary, who had visited 
wounded policemen in hospitals, had known 


about the asserted plot for several months, it 
was said. 


“He felt the mayor was playing politics 
with a very dangerous situation,” one source 
ad 


POSSIBLE PLOT DISCUSSED 
The day before Lindsay called at headquar- 
ters, Leary and his chief aides discussed the 
alleged plot with FBI agents and a detective 
commander from Philadelphia, where seven 
cops had been shot in three days. 
The Lindsay visit came on the heels of an- 
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other City Hall move that Leary bitterly re- 
sented—the mayor's order to turn all investi- 
gations of city employees, including police, 
over to City Investigation Commissioner 
Robert Ruskin. This terminated the Police 
Department's traditional policy of probing 
charges of corruption within its own ranks. 
STUNG BY ACCUSATION 

Stung by Ruskin’s accusation that the Po- 
lice Department was lagging behind other 
city agencies in complying with Lindsay’s 
original edict, issued last May and repeated 
two weeks ago, Leary confided to friends that 
City Hall was trying to make him look bad. 

In an interview that was not to be released 
while he remained in office, Leary flatly 
charged that Ruskin was leaking information 
on alleged police corruption to the press in 
order to “cover up major scandals in other 
departments.” 

Although Leary was brought here from 
Philadelphia by Lindsay to run the world’s 
biggest municipal police force, friction be- 
tween the two men began a few weeks after 
Leary took office in 1966 and increased 
through the years. 

“No commissioner can work for a man 
who's running for the presidency,” Leary told 
a reporter outside City Hall a few months 
ago. The reporter asked if he was preparing 
to resign. 

“Hell, no,” Leary replied. 

The reporter said there were rumors that 
Lindsey would dismiss Leary if he didn't re- 
sign soon. 

“You go in there and ask him if he'll fire 
me,” Leary said, pointing to City Hall. “He 
can't have my neck, because I’ve got his— 
right here.” 

REFUSED DEMAND BY MAYOR 

The smouldering feud flared in May when 
Lindsay denounced “a. breakdown of the po- 
lice as. the barrier -between the public and 
wanton violence,” following an attack. by 
construction workers on antiwar demonstra- 
tors in Wall Street and at City Hall. 

Lindsay demanded a Police Department in- 
vestigation “to fix responsibility at the com- 
mand level for the failure of police” to hold 
back the hard hats. He also demanded 
“prompt disciplinary action” against all cops 
“who failed to perform their duty.” But 
Leary refused to act against policemen who 
were at the demonstration. 

Leary was still in seclusion as the chore of 
picking his successor got under way. at City 
Hall yesterday. 


RESPONSE TO COUGHLIN POLL ON 
KEY ISSUES IS HEAVY 


HON. R. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
sults are now available for a poll I con- 
ducted of citizens of Pennsylvania’s 13th 
Congressional District on many of the 
important issues that confront us as a 
Nation. I inaugurated the districtwide 
poll last year and I am as pleased with 
this year’s response as I was with the 
1969 returns. 

Since my poll was not a limited one, I 
think the results are significant and feel 
it is appropriate to insert them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

To try to reach as many of my dis- 
trict’s citizens as possible, I had ques- 
tionnaires printed—not at Government 
expense—and mailed to some 190,000 
households and boxholders. 
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In answering the questionnaires, many 
constituents took the time to jot notes 
on them while others wrote letters to de- 
tail their views. The heavy and articulate 
responses indicated their depth of con- 
cern and their desire that Congress act 
responsibly and responsively in meeting 
problems both domestic and foreign. 

I thought it revealing that there is 
widespread distress over the problems of 
crime and drug abuse. This was evi- 
denced on questions on ranking domes- 
tic spending priorities and on specific 
new weapons to fight crime. 

In ranking domestic spending priori- 
ties, those responding cited crime-drug 
abuse as first, a move up from last year’s 
poll. This was followed, in this order, by 
poverty-hunger, environment, education, 
cost of living-elderly and housing-urban 
problems, 

On questions of new weapons to com- 
bat crime, nine out of ten who responded 
favored pretrial detention of dangerous 
repeat offenders and mandatory jail sen- 
tences for repeat major or violent of- 
fenders. Sixty-three percent approved of 
court orders for “no-knock” entry if dan- 
ger of injury to officer or destruction of 
evidence. Because of the emotional na- 
ture of these specifics, I used language 
embodied in the bills in phrasing the 
questions. 

On the vital issue of Vietnam, 53 per- 
cent favored the present policy of Viet- 
namization and U.S. troop withdrawal. 
Many of these commented that they 
wanted troop withdrawal accelerated or 
opposed our move into Cambodia. 

The questionnaire results showed 
strong sentiment for reduced Govern- 
ment expenditures-balanced budget in 
the fight against inflation, for cutting 
agriculture subsidies and space expendi- 
tures, and for direct negotiation between 
Israel and the Arab states. 

The majority also favored reforming 
penalties for use of marihuana, favored 
postal reform that would permit union 
representation, favored trying the Presi- 
dent’s new “workfare” program for wel- 
fare reform; and favored mandatory re- 
tirement for all Federal Government em- 
ployees including judges, U.S. Senators 
and Congressmen. 

Somewhat less than half want the 
United States to continue testing and 
development of MIRV and other weapons 
systems. Almost three out of 10 said our 
course of action should be based on So- 
viet moves. 

A total of 28,934 individual responses 
were recorded before the June 30, 1970, 
deadline. These were tabulated carefully 
under statistical procedures to guarantee 
that errors were kept to a minimum. 

The results are: 

1. Please rank the following 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 
6 in terms of domestic spending priorities: 
Cost of living—elderly. 

Housing-urban problems 
Education 
Environment 


Poverty-hunger 
Other (specify) 
2. In Vietnam, do you favor? (one only) 


Percent 
Present policy of Vietnamization and 
U.S. troop withdrawal 
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Immediate pullout regardless of conse- 


Increased military pressure on North 
Vietnam 
None of above (specify) 


3. What should our involvement be in 
Southeast Asia? (one only) 
Percent 
None whatsoever 
At present levels or as treaty obligations 
require 
Any commitment to deter Communist 
expansion 


4. Which of the following are necessary to 
fight inflation? (more than one, if any) 
(Totals more than 100 percent, because more 
than one answer possible) 

Percent 
Voluntary guideline re- 
straints 


wage-price 


government 
balanced budget 
Tight money—credit 
Other (specify) 


5. In which of the following should we 
spend less money? (more than one, if any) 
(Totals more than 100 percent, because more 
than one answer possible) 

Percent 
Antipoverty programs 
Agriculture subsidies 
Defense programs 
Space exploration 
Foreign aid primarily for humane pur- 


6. What course of action should the United 
States pursue in the Middle East? (one only) 


Percent 
Big Power-imposed solution 
Noninvolvement 
Work for direct negotiation . between 
Israel and Arab States 


7. What course should the United States 
follow with regard to MIRV and other new 
weapons systems? 

Percent 
Continue testing and development 
Cease all work at once 
Base course of action on Soviet moves__ 
None of above (specify) 


8. In fighting crime, should we permit? 
(a) Pre-trial detention of dangerous re- 
peat offenders 
Percent 


(b) Court order for “no-knock”. entry if 
danger of injury to officer or destruction of 
evidence 

Percent 


(c) Mandatory jail sentences for repeat 
major or violent offenders 
Percent 


9. (a) Are you satisfied with our welfare 
system? 


Percent 
4 


(b) If “no,” do you favor trying the Presi- 
dent’s new “workfare” program? 
Percent 
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10. Do you favor post office reform provid- 
ing for a government corporation or author- 
ity and permitting union representation? 


11. Do you feel that penalties for use of 
marijuana should be reformed? 


12. Do you favor a mandatory retirement 
age for all Federal Government employees 
including judges, U.S. Senators and Con- 


Percent 


Non-partisan 
Other (specify) 


AGES OF THOSE RESPONDING 


HOW TO GET FROM THERE TO HERE 
IN 71 YEARS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE! HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert’ in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the text of a four- 
act play from Outdoors Unlimited, the 
official publication of the Outdoor Writ- 
ers' Association of Anierica, Irec., volume 
31, No. 6, dated August 1970. THis play, 
a four-act farce, sets out in considerable 
detail the failure of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for some 70 years, and now our 
law-and-order Attorney General Mitch- 
ell’s failure, to enforce the 1899 law 
which clearly requires all U.S, attorneys 
to “vigorously prosecute” any person or 
firm found to be in violation of the act. 

The move to clean up the pollution in 
this Nation will not begin until Mr. 
Mitchell is willing to enforce the laws 
fairly, fully, and equally against all pol- 
lution violators, regardless of their name, 
status, position, power, economic size, 
et cetera. 

The text of the play follows: 

How To Ger From THERE To HERE IN 71 
Years: On, THE TALE OF OUR TIMES; a FOUR- 
Acr PLAY 
“How to Get from There to Here in 71 

Years’ is a summary of events, pieced to- 

gether from contents of press releases, cor- 

respondence and policy statements received 

at OWAA headquarters between July 10 

(when the Bass Society’s action was filed), 

and Aug. 1. Obviously, there’s a moral here, 

perhaps several—we'll leave it (or them) up 
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to the reader’s own reactions.—Don G. C. 
Editor. 
ACT I, SCENE 1. TIME: 1899 
Setting: Congress 

Following legislative adoption, the Federal 
Refuse Act of 1899 becomes the law of the 
land.” The Act prohibits the dumping of 
“refuse” into the nation’s navigable waters 
except under permit of the U.S, Army Corps 
of Engineers. 

“Refuse” is interpreted under the Act to 
include “all foreign substances and pollu- 
tants” other than liquid municipal sewage 
from streets and sewers in a liquid form. The 
Act provides for fines of from $500 to $2,500 
for each incident or day of violation. 

The Act also specifically requires U.S. At- 
torneys to “vigorously prosecute” any person 
or firm, etc., found to be in violation of the 
Act. 

ACT ‘I. SCENE 2. 1899—1970 
Setting: Nowhere 

The Refuse act remains the law of the 
land, but a strange and inexplicable fog of 
non-enforcement obliterates it from use or 
public knowledge. 

ACT Il, SCENE 1, 1899-1966 
Setting: Ina Cesspool, at Night 

With increasing industrialization, and an 
expanding population, pollution steadily in- 
creases—in the rivers, in the-lakes, in soils 
and in the air. Voices of warning and protest 
are scattered, weak, unheard or ignored. An 
Official of the National Waterworks Mana- 
ger’s Association, in public hearing, charac- 
terizes the rivers as “the natural carriers of 
the nation’s wastes”. 


ACT II, SCENE 2. TIME: 1967-1969 


Setting: Same Cesspool, Dawn 
Suddenly there is general public realiza- 
tion that pollution is for real and for ear- 
nest; that it endangers health, life and the 
very productiveness of the earth's environ- 
ment. Lake Erie's death from pollution is 


reported; tests find many waters highly con- 
taminated and unfit for use. 

Protest voices swell until their thunder 
Shakes the seats of government; national, 
State and local. Studies are made, new legis- 
lation introduced, new boards and commis- 
sions and administrations set up to ‘cope 
with strangling and multitentacled mon- 
ster of pollution: 

In 1968, Representative Richard L. Ot- 
tinger of New York files suit against the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers to.require the 
agency to enforce an 1888 anti-pollution law 
against the Penn Central railroad. As a re- 
sult, the Penn Central is indicted, pleads 
guilty and is fined $4,000 for four counts of 
pollution the Hudson River with oil. 

ACT NI, SCENE 1, MAY 3, 1970 
Setting: Springboard 

Representative Henry S. Reuss, Chairman 
of the Houe Conservation and Natural Re- 
sources Subcommittee, writes a letter to U.S. 
Attorney General John Mitchell, expressing 
the subcommittee’s concern about an appar- 
ent “executive branch policy to limit enforce- 
ment” of the 1899 Refuse Act. 

ACT Ill, SCENE 2, JULY 10, 1970 
Setting: Shotgun Range 


Fishing is barred on four Alabama streams 
due to pollution, and the Bass Anglers Sports- 
man Society of America, Inc., files action un- 
der the Federal Refuse Act of 1899. Affidavits 
are filed in three federal districts charging 
214 manufacturers, municipalities and busi- 
nesses with violating the 1899 Act. 

The Society’s press release contains the 
following statement: “According to Col. Har- 
ry A. Griffith, of the Corps of Engineers 
office at Mobile, no permits have been issued 
to persons, firms or corporations in the state 
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of Alabama to permit dumping of ‘refuse’ 
into navigable streams.” 

It emphasized that “under the ... 1899 
Act, individuals whe find industrial refuse 
being discharged into a navigable waterway 
without a Corps permit may inform the.ap- 
propriate U.S. attorney, whose duty it is to 
‘vigorously prosecute’ all offenders”. 

ACT Ill, SCENE 3, JULY 11, 1970 
Setting: Merry-go-round 

Chairman Reuss of the House subcommit- 
tee releases the text of the reply from the 
Attorney General's office in response to his 
inquiry on enforcement of the 1899 Federal 
Refuse Act. The reply reads, in part: 

“a * * it would not be in the genuine in- 
terest.of the Government to bring an action 
under the Refuse Act to secure a criminal 
sanction against a company which admittedly 
is discharging refuse into the navigable wa- 
ters of the United States, but which, pursu- 
ant to a program being conducted by the 
Federal Water -Quality Administration, is 
spending significant amounts of money to 
secure the abatement of that pollution.” 

In releasing the letter, Reuss states: “The 
law doesn’t exempt polluters who spend 
money to clean-up their mess. These pol- 
luters should have been doing so long ago 
end not have waited until the pressure of 
public concern for our environment forces 
them to abate their pollution’... The Jus- 
tice Department should obey the law: Fur- 
ther, if the polluter intends to continue such 
discharges, the law requires that he obtain 
& Corps permit to avoid further prosecution.” 

ACT Ill, SCENE 4, TIME: JULY 15, 1970 
Setting: Sledgehammer Shop 


Representative Ottinger issues statement 
sharply critical of Attorney General 
Mitchell’s stand on not enforcing 1899 law 
(which he reports was patterned after the 
1888 law applied in his successful 1968 action 
against Penn Central). In his statement 
Ottinger referred to this as applying “a 
double standard of law enforcement .. . 
On the one hand Mr, Mitchell calls for max- 
imum enforcement of laws against indi- 
viduals. On the other, he says he will not 
enforce the law against corporate polluters. 
It is this kind of uneven enforcement that 
breeds disrespect for the law.” 

ACT IV, SCENE 1, TIME: JULY 30, 1970 
Setting> Fence-walking Scene 

The office of the Army Chief of Engineers 
issues the following statement under the 
heading: “Corps of Engineers Announces 
New Permit Requirements”... 

“The Corps of Engineers today announced 
new permit requirements under the Refuse 
Act (33 USC 407) concerning all discharges 
into navigable waters. Permits will be re- 
quired for all industrial discharges into navi- 
gable waters and their tributaries. New per- 
mits will be required where existing permits 
were granted without adequate considera- 
tion of the quality of the effluent. Permits 
will also be required for current discharges 
into navigable waters where no permits have 
been granted. 

“Applicants for new permits are now re- 
quired to identify the character of the efflu- 
ent and to furnish pertinent data such as 
chemical content, water temperature dif- 
ferentials, toxins, sewage, quantity of solids 
involved and the amount and frequency of 
discharge ... 

“While permits will be required for all 
future discharges into navigable waters and 


their tributaries, the Corps of Engineers will 
initially concentrate on major sources of 


industrial pollution not covered by existing 
permits...” 

The Curtain quivers violently, uncertain as 
to whether to jall; and, if so, on whom or 
what. 
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REMARKS OF ALBERTIS 8. 
HARRISON 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9,.1970 


Mr. ABBITT, Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of crime in America is now one of 
the greatest issues facing our people. All 
over our land law-abiding citizens are 
greatly concerned and puzzled over the 
alarming increase in crime and the gen- 
eral lack of respect for law and order. 

There has always been a criminal ele- 
ment in our society and there always will 
be. Our people recognize this but, what 
concerns them most is the fact that most 
of the rampant disorder in America does 
not spring from the basic criminal ele- 
ment. In recent years there has arisen in 
our country a tendency toward glorifica- 
tion of dissent. Those who do not agree 
with things as they are have been given 
from some quarters encouragement to 
take to the streets and to vocally express 
their opposition. Others have sought 
through unruly public demonstrations to 
give a militant air to their dissent—all of 
which has created an increasing problem 
for police. 

I have spoken out many times on this 
problem and earnestly feel that some- 
thing should be done to tone down the 
volatile air of dissent and militancy 
which I am afraid will wreck this Nation 
if it is allowed to continue unchecked. 

This is a problem which is attracting 
much concern by all levels of law en- 
forcement. Those who are charged with 
enforcing our laws and protecting the 
general public are growing increasingly 
concerned over the difficulty they face in 
discharging their responsibilities. 

It is becoming obvious that far too 
much of the time of law enforcement au- 
thorities and our national leadership is 
being spent in trying to see that the 
rights of the offenders against society 
are preserved with considerably less time 
devoted to protecting the interests of the 
vast majority of our citizens who are law 
abiding. Somewhere this improper ratio 
has got to be stopped or else the whole 
problem of maintaining law and order 
is going to become much worse, 

On August 8, 1970, at the annual ban- 
quet of the Commonwealth’s Attorneys 
Association of Virginia Beach, Va., As- 
sociate Justice Albertis S. Harrison, Jr., 
of the supreme court of appeals of Vir- 
ginia delivered a splendid address deal- 
ing with this overall problem. Judge Har- 
rison, a former Governor of Virginia, is 
a devoted student of the law and, as a 
former Commonwealth's attorney, has 
had firsthand knowledge of some of the 
problems which are now being encoun- 
tered by law enforcement officers. His 
remarks are so timely and so meaning- 
ful that I would like to commend them 
to the reading of the Members of the 
House. 

Judge Harrison is an outstanding 
jurist in addition to having served as 
Commonwealth’s attorney of Brunswick 
County, Va.; he served for many years 
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in the Virginia State Senate and later as 
Virginia’s attormey general before be- 
coming Governor in 1962. His adminis- 
tration as Governor was marked by a 
great deal of progress in the Old Domin- 
ion and his general approach to prob- 
lems in our State was one that left a 
lasting impression upon our citizens. 

Judge Harrison knows his subject well 
and he has delivered some very cogent 
reminders of the basic foundations of 
our society and lays stress upon the dan- 
gers which we have encountered by de- 
parting therefrom. 

I commend him for his outstanding 
address and feel that it will be of bene- 
fit to all those who read it. 

The address follows: 


EXTRACTS FROM REMARKS BY Mr. JUSTICE ÀL- 
BERTIS S. HARRISON, JR., TO THE COMMON- 
WEALTH’S ATTORNEYS ASSOCIATION, VIRGINIA 
BEACH, VA., AUGUST 8, 1970 
Your President was good enough to ask 

me to speak and he did not assign a subject. 

His only admonition was to keep it short 

and preferably light. By light I assume he 

meant funny. : 

I doubt if I can inject the desirable humor. 
Over such a long period of years I have made 
so Many speeches. All of the good stories that 
I Know have been told, stolen and retold, 
and I don’t want to tax you again with the 
dull ones. 

I have no intention tonight of discussing 
Miranda, Escobedo, Aguilar, Spinelli or Wiles. 
And I shall not attempt to tell you how to 
prepare & proper affidavit for a search war- 
rant, for the simple reason that I don’t know. 

It would be most. unusual if any man, 
addressing the members of an organization 
whose prime responsibility was law enforce- 
tment, did not comment on the shocking 
increase in the growth of crime in the United 
States. This growth has now exceeded 148% 
in ten years, and grows at the rate of about 
157% a year. If this trend is not arrested it 
will soon be beyond the control of courts 
and law enforcement agencies. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that our 
gravest domestic problem is the rapid spread 
of crime. Both the victims and the practi- 
tioners are people of all ages, income brackets 
and backgrounds, 

A few mintites ago I mentioned several 
cases that may be a contributing factor. Un- 
questionably the decisions of courts, both 
federal and state, have made the job of the 
prosecutor infinitely harder. But courts alone 
are not altogether to blame. 

I would say that the greatest single con- 
tributing factor to the increase of crime is 
the general disregard of law. People no longer 
have a high respect for constituted authority 
or the law. 

In my varied career, I have held many 
positions, elective and appointive. I would 
say that to be the Governor of Virginia is 
the highest honor that can come to a Vir- 
ginian, and to serve on the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia is certainly a position to 
be coveted by any Virginia attorney. 

I served as Attorney General of Virginia 
and that position is one of great responsibil- 
ity and is a desirable post for a lawyer. Mem- 
bership in the State Senate carries a nice 
title, entree to everything official that occurs 
in Virginia, and affords one an opportunity to 
serve his state and community. 

However, of all the positions that I have 
held I can honestly say that at the time I 
served as Commonwealth's Attorney this po- 
sition was then looked upon by the people 
of my county as one of high honor and tre- 
mendous responsibility. The Commonwealth's 
Attorney in rural sections was referred to 
as “The Commonwealth”. He was regarded 
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as a man of stature and his position and 
title were respected. He represented law and 
order. He stood between the lawbreaker and 
the law-abiding citizen. 

To be called a hard prosecutor was a com- 
pliment. It meant that the Commonwealth's 
Attorney was diligent and persistent in his 
efforts to protect society from the criminal. 
You did not lose votes by being a hard pros- 
ecutor. You lost support and respect when 
you began to lose cases whether through 
lack of preparation, ability or poor judgment. 

When I was Commonwealth's Attorney of 
Brunswick County the Sheriff was a man 
named Charles Turnbull. His reputation was 
that he never carried a gun and never had 
to use a gun or force to make an arrest, The 
reason was that people respected the law 
and the man who represented the law. Chil- 
dren then stood in awe of a policeman, the 
uniform he wore and the badge that he 
carried. They were taught this by their 
parents. 

At that time the surest way for a criminal 
to get himself convicted and to receive a stiff 
sentence was to resist arrest. The. juries 
understood that mo one would serve as a 
policeman or a sheriff if he had to fight every 
man that he arrested, and be constantly sub- 
jected to abuse and vilification. 

Today the reverse is true. Even on col- 
lege campuses and elsewhere, policemen are 
called “pigs”, referred to in the vilest man- 
ner possible and subjected to obscenities and 
abuse. 

In many cities policemen have to travel in 
pairs for protection. Any arrest is followed by 
a charge of police brutality. It is a pattern. 

All of this has caused an erosion of the 
law. Some as a consequence of civil dis- 
obedience, and this has occurred on both 
sides of the civil rights issue. It has spread 
to matters other than the civil rights pro- 
gram, It has spread to the campuses of our 
colleges and universities where we have wit- 
nessed riots, arson, occupancy of buildings, 
destruction of property, forceful detention of 
college presidents and administrative officials 
and other lawless acts. 

We have witnessed teachers striking in 
disobedience of court orders and injunctions. 
We have seen postal workers—under a legal 
obligation not to strike—boldly and con- 
temptuously disobeying the law. We have 
seen ministers, college professors and public 
school teachers constituting themselves a 
part of a mob, carrying placards and other- 
wise creating disorder, turmoil and strife. 
Normally these would be the people that 
would instruct the youth of this coun- 
try on the necessity of the rule of law if 
our constitutional government is not to be 
destroyed. 

Those that run the colleges and schools 
of this country should well know that if 
every group that has grievance is going to 
start violating court decrees and laws, then 
there will be a complete breakdown of law 
and order. When this occurs anarchy, or a 
totalitarian state, are the alternatives. As 
precious as is our republican form of gov- 
ernment, the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights which assure it, no people will long 
tolerate a condition in which their lives and 
property are in constant jeopardy. Rather 
than submit and live in constant fear, the 
people will turn to any alternative that would 
hopefully restore order and protect lives. 
When this happens, we lose those guarantees 
of liberty—freedom of speech, of the press, 
of assembly—and other freedoms which now 
afford protection to the small minority that 
are creating this discord and chaos in our 
nation. 

The law profession has a duty and a re- 
sponsibility, and also the competence, to 
point out the seriousness of the consequences 
of the erosion of respect for law. No one can 
deny that much of the crime of this coun- 
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try can be attributed to social conditions. 
illiteracy, unemployment, poor housing, and 
in some cases discrimination. No one can 
quarrel with the efforts that are being made, 
and the billions that are being spent, to al- 
leviate these conditions. 

But no one should believe for a minute 
that these conditions, that are by no means 
peculiar to this country, can be cured over- 
night. 

And no one should believe that these con- 
ditions will ever be alleviated except in a 
lawful and orderly manner, and by a society 
that is free from fear and violence, and is 
productive. 

I would that I were capable of giving you 
a blueprint of remedies and cures for law- 
lessness. I can only suggest some. 

A tremendous effort should be made to 
relieve the congestion of our courts, to bring 
about speedy trials. And this means a speedy 
disposition at the appellate level also. This 
year I wrote an opinion in a case which in- 
volved a man arrested January, 1968, tried 
and convicted six months later, July, 1968. 
We finally affirmed in April, 1970. It is out- 
rageous that 244 years should elapse between 
arrest and final conviction. I question the 
value of such a trial to society or to the of- 
fender. Any deterring effect that the convic- 
tion may have had on others was lost, be- 
cause by the time we got around to affirma- 
tion the public had forgotten about the in- 
cident, and had probably lost interest in the 
disposition of the case. 

Somewhere along the line we are going to 
have to cut down the time between arrest, 
prosecution and appellate disposition. If we 
do not have enough prosecutors, or their 
offices are understaffed, they should get help. 
The field of criminal law is expanding rapid- 
ly and your job is becoming not only more 
important but tougher. It is no longer a job 
for a young man who simply wants to get 
a few years of court experience. We need able 
prosecutors, men who are willing to make 
a career out of it. And we need better train- 
ing for prosecutors. The Attorney who rep- 
resents the Commonwealth of Virginia in any 
case, criminal or civil, should be the equal of 
his opposition. And he should be compen- 
sated accordingly. 

Furthermore, and of equal importance, the 
public must realize that the job of the pro- 
secutor is a prestigious job and he should 
be accorded that status. The Common- 
wealth’s Attorney of a county or city in Vir- 
ginia should have the same stature as the 
Queen’s Counsel of a criminal court in Eng- 
land. He represents a sovereign state and as 
such he should earn, demand and receive the 
respect and status that is his due. 

I would like to see the Commonwealth's 
Attorneys of this state become a bit more 
vocal and articulate. I am not certain that 
you do as good a public relations job as you 
should. I would urge that you speak up and 
expose the flaws and failures in our criminal- 
justice system. You are the ones who are 
on the firing line, and you are the ones who 
are in the best position to know what is 
wrong and what is right, what should be 
preserved and what should be changed. What 
I am suggesting that you do may not make 
you popular, but it is more important that 
you be respected and effective than popular. 

But before the trend of lawlessness and 
disrespect of law and order can be ended, we 
must have greater citizen awareness and in- 
volvement. The modern day citizen, though 
professing shock and concern over the 
growth of crime, too often turns his back 
and walks away from situations for fear of 
becoming involved. 

Courts, prosecutors and law enforcement 
Officers cannot do the job alone. There must 
be responsible action by the citizenry. They 
must render aid to law enforcement Officers. 
And they must support them. In this matter 
they will need leadership—leadership that 
should be provided by the Bench, the Bar, 
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Bar Associations and like organizations. Par- 
ents must recapture some of the authority 
that they have surrendered to schools. Many 
parents have abdicated to public and private 
Schools the discipline of their children and 
their training to become citizens. 

The very young need home instruction in 
the umportance of respecting law. True, our 
young children today are more sophisticated 
and smarter. They have greater opportunities 
and more exposure. But some are raised in 
broken homes, some in homes where for eco- 
nomic reasons both parents work and are 
absent for the greater part of the day, and 
some are raised with a complete lack of 
discipline and no regard for constituted 
authority. They hold no awe of a police- 
man—not even a Commonwealth's Attorney. 

If that respect for law and authority is not 
instilled in the home and in the churches 
and in the schools, it will be reflected in the 
action of that child when he goes on to col- 
lege and in after life. 

We agree that the penal institutions should 
make every reasonable effort to rehabilitate 
those prisoners who are confined in our in- 
stitutions, and to the end that they be re- 
leased better educated, better qualified, and, 
hopefully, better disciplined. However, as 
law enforcement officers, you know that every 
criminal is not susceptible of rehabilitation, 
and despite all the modern facilities, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, social workers and 
educational opportunities afforded, there will 
unfortunately remain a large percentage of 
prisoners who cannot be rehabilitated. For 
this group there is no alternative to stiff 
sentences and confinement. The threat they 
pose can only be met by their removal from 
society and confinement in penal institu- 
tions. 

Recent decisions of our courts have been 
too prone to protect the rights of these in- 
dividuals at the expense of law-abiding citi- 
zens. We can hope that the pendulum will 
swing back. We strive for even-handed jus- 
tice to be administered to all, and to the end 
that the people of this country can walk the 
streets of our cities, travel the roads of our 
countryside and enjoy the privacy of their 
homes, undisturbed and unmolested. 

Lastly, and by no means an afterthought, 
no court should tolerate tactics of trial dis- 
ruption. In recent months we have witnessed 
those tactics by lawyers, those being tried, 
witnesses and spectators. They have used 
contemptuous and obscene language and 
other techniques deliberately designed to 
break the judge and frustrate the judicial 
process, We have seen lawyers who gave the 
appearance of being active participants in 
this deliberate disruption. And some prose- 
cutors have also been guilty of courtroom 
misconduct. A few times judges have over- 
reacted. A courtroom should be a temple 
of justice. A trial should be conducted to 
the end that truth be sought and found. 
Anything that occurs which interferes with 
this purpose and object should not be toler- 
ated. Trial disruption, to a greater extent 
than anything else, will bring courts, lawyers 
and the judicial process in ill-repute with 
the public. When a people lose confidence in 
their courts and the administration of jus- 
tice, they have lost confidence in their gov- 
ernment and in their country. 

These things about which I have been 
talking will not be easy to accomplish. This 
transition back to respect for law will not 
occur overnight, but occur it must if we are 
to survive in an orderly society, and due 
process is to continue to mean what it was 
intended to mean in our foundation docu- 
ments. 

You and I, because of the positions we 
occupy, have a greater responsibility to do 
something about it. We also have a better 
opportunity to make a contribution and we 
should possess the qualifications to provide 
the leadership. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIR. PIRACY 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, over the past 
weekend a new dimension in interna- 
tional terror has hit the airlines of the 
world, with the organized aerial piracy 
of air carriers owned by Israel, Switzer- 
land, and two from the United States. 
Then today a British flight joined the 
group of captured planes. 

Over the weekend we saw a Boeing 747 
destroyed on the Cairo airport, with 
hundreds of Americans narrowly escap- 
ing with their lives. Even as I speak, 
more Americans are being held hostage 
in Jordan, their very lives being threat- 
ened by Arab commandos. 

Thus, aerial hijacking and holding 
hundreds of innocent victims as hostages 
for political reasons, has developed. These 
are not sporadic hijackings of airliners to 
Cuba by misguided individuals, but a 
unified and organized effort at inter- 
national terror. The ends are political. 
The means are blackmail and terror. 

Aerial hijacking is not new. It started, 
with a few disaffected individuals taking 
aircraft to Cuba—that haven of rebellion 
just 90 miles off our Florida coast. These 
hijackings, because of the safe return of 
plane and passengers, have become a 
topic of television comedians. Firm action 
was not taken. 

In recent months we have also wit- 
nessed rebels in South America taking 
hostages as a base to demand the release 
of political prisoners. Only the totally 
unaware would not have feared that the 
combination of the two ideas, aerial hi- 
jacking and the taking of political hos- 
tages, would not have been combined. 
Over the weekend they were. 

Over the months while our FAA have 
carefully counted over 240 hijackings 
while taking little or no affirmative ac- 
tion, Rather our attitude appears to have 
been—if we placate the bandit, the crim- 
inal, the hijacker, we are protecting the 
lives of our citizens. This weekend has 
proved the fallacy of this thinking. 

For events have proved that only the 
passengers of the Israeli El Al flight were 
being properly protected by their gov- 
ernment, which has armed guards on 
their planes. These armed guards have 
foiled the hijack attempts. 

On a recent El Al flight to Israel I 
noted one of these guards aboard the 
plane on which I traveled. He was a 
quiet young man, who never slept and 
Stayed close to the door to the pilot's 
cabin. He was not visibly armed. But he 
did not sleep, and never moved far from 
the entrance to the cockpit. 

Mr, ‘Speaker, I hope we now realize 
two things. First that it is a fallacy ever 
to believe that the best protection is a su- 
pine acceptance of any demand of a 
criminal. Second, that our attitude over 
the years toward aerial hijacking has 
encouraged the Palestine guerrillas in 
achieving the success against American 
lives and American property they en- 
joyed this weekend. 
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I believe, too, we can learn something 
from the experience of Israel. Armed 
guards work. The Israeli Government did 
more to protect their planes and their 
passengers than we have done. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I believe it is 
time the United States places armed 
guards on every one of our international 
flights. This is but one important secu- 
rity precaution to be undertaken in air- 
craft and airports. 

As a second step, I believe it is time 
this Nation takes steps to preyent Amer- 
ican carriers from landing in any coun- 
try which harbors Arab terrorists, aerial 
hijackers, or treats aerial hijacking as a 
minor offense. 

I recommend these steps, for if the 
United States does not take these or sim- 
ilar steps, it is clear the danger to Amer- 
ican life and American property will 
grow. This wave of organized air piracy, 
with its avowed end of political blackmail 
will grow. Negotiations with bands of 
armed bandits will become the rule 
rather than the exception. 

As the extension of the Palestine guer- 
rila movement into the international 
airways is an act of international aggres- 
sion. Therefore, I am also urging the ad- 
ministration to take this matter to the 
United Nations Security Council for their 
immediate action. International condem- 
nation of these most recent attacks, I 
feel, is essential by the community of 
civilized nations. 

For too long have we treated the crime 
of aerial piracy as a joke. Late as it is, 
now is the time to act and act firmly. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr, Speaker, I insert a 
statement of my financial assets and 
liabilities: 

Equity in conditional sales con- 

tract of real estate, 208 E. 29th 

St., Indianapolis 
Store building, 227-235 E. Ohio 

St., Indianapolis (market value 

by tax assessment) 

GI endowment insurance (cash 
value) 
U.S. Government retirement fund 

(amount paid in with interest) - 
1966 Oldsmobile, F-85 (82,000 

miles) 
Coin collection 
Checking account at U.S. House of 
Representatives Sergeant at 
(September 1970, bal- 


Savings account (Indiana Nation- 
al Bank) 

Household and office furnishings. 

Entitlement to Korean war 10-per- 
cent disability compensation, 
waived while in public.office____ 

1 Great Dane dog (C—5) 

Indebtedness 


1Exact future value unknown. 
2 Priceless. 
2 None. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL CONCEPT 
IS UNDER ATTACK IN TEXAS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, if Federal 
functionaries have their way about it, 
the neighborhood school concept as it 
has been known and practiced since the 
Republic was established, is on its way 
out. It is under Federal attack today. 

I am speaking of those schools where 
there is no semblance.of segregation or 
racial discrimination. 

The tragedy is that the schoolchildren 
of all races are the ones who suffer. Their 
education becomes of secondary consid- 
eration, as Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare bureaucrats bulldoze their way into 
local schools with court-backed demands 
that more racial balance be achieved. 
This brazen policy ignores the effect on 
education, the inconvenience, the cost, 
and the disruption that is caused. 

It happened in Texas recently when 
HEW lowered the boom on 26 schoo! dis- 
tricts, claiming the racial mixtures did 
not conform’ with the whims of the 
Washington braintrusters. San Antonio, 
San Angelo, and Odessa schools came 
under attack, along with others, though 
no segregation or racial discrimination 
was involved. Not long ago the Justice 
Department joined in a lawsuit to force 
the closing of an elementary school in 
Sonora, Tex. because only Mexican 
Americans lived in the community served 
by the school and were, therefore, the 
only students in attendance. The affected 
students suffer the consequences. 

A Federal lawsuit forced the Carver 
elementary school in San Angelo to close 
its doors,. very much against the desires 
of Negro families who reside in that 
particular community. The net result is 
a massive disruption‘in the schools. I de- 
fend the right of those parents to send 
their children to their local school. The 
victim: the students, the parents, and 
the taxpayers. 

Moreover, where busing is required in 
order to comply with an HEW mandate 
and a-court order, it may often happen 
that the local district is not financially 
able to purchase or rent buses, hire 
drivers, and assume other expenses. And 
public busing may or may not be readily 
available. 

A typical problem occurred incident to 
the closing of the San Angelo Carver 
school. It was described to me in a let- 
ter from Hon. Curt Steib, attorney for 
the local school board, three paragraphs 
of which follow: 

Commencing with August 25, 1970, we ran 
into massive opposition from the parents of 
the school children involved, particularly the 
black patrons of the school system residing 
within the former Carver Elementary School 
attendance zone. Of course these parents 
were not voicing anything new; we had made 
the same arguments to the Justice Depart- 
ment and to the HEW. By action to the 
Federal Government we were forced to close 


a perfectly good neighborhood school which 
had been within walking distance of the stu- 
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dents, forcing them to attend schools as far 
as one and one-half miles away. The most 
dangerous hazard was the Bryant Boulevard, 
a multilaned through-way. Further aggra- 
vating the situation with the fact that the 
Concho River had to be crossed and as you 
know there are not crossings of the river at 
every block. 

Actually public transportation for these 
school children could probably have been ar- 
ranged. I personally checked with the City 
Manager's Office, and it would have been pos- 
sible to reroute a city bus which now picks 
up the junior high school students to de- 
liver these elementary school students to the 
Stephen F, Austin School. The problem en- 
countered there was one of finances. The City 
of San Angelo charges school children a re- 
duced bus fare, but nevertheless it is 20 cents 
per student one way. This means that in or- 
der to get one child to school the parent 
would be out 40 cents per day in transporta- 
tion. Moreover, where these students previ- 
ously could run home for lunch, the geo- 
graphical distance involved in the new school 
assignments made this impossible. Thus, the 
parents were required to add an additional 
35 cents per student to purchase their lunch 
at the school cafeteria. The economic posi- 
tion of the parents involved is such that 75 
cents per child per day for transportation 
and meals constitutes a distinct hardship. 

For a time it appeared as through we were 
headed toward a school boycott. Fortunately 
this was avoided. The citizens of San An- 
gelo provided a temporary car pool to get the 
children to school. School officials appeared 
before the city commission and made ar- 
rangements for city buses to carry the chil- 
dren to school. Until funds could be provided 
these were financed by private donations. 


WHERE DOES HEW GET SUCH AUTHORITY? 

Mr. Speaker, people are asking: Where 
does this appointive agency of the Gov- 
ernment get such dictatorial authority? 
Well, in the first place the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who 
makes guidelines and policies on the sub- 
ject, is appointed by the President. The 
compulsory busing of students in order to 
obtain a better racial mixture was the 
brainchild of the preceding administra- 
tion, The present administration is pur- 
suing the same course. 

It will be recalled that the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act did what many of us then op- 
posed and then warned was unwise—it 
delegated to HEW the unprecedented au- 
thority to withhold money provided by 
Congress for aid to education, if HEW 
should decide a school is not desegregat- 
ing in a manner that suits the notions 
of that agency. 

But in the same law the Congress pro- 
vided: 

Desegregation: shall not mean the assign- 
ment of students to public schools in order to 
overcome racial imbalance. 


The Congress has reiterated this pol- 
icy several times, but HEW persists. The 
Supreme Court in 1954 held invalid all 
school segregation laws. But that deci- 
sion did not touch on the subject of inte- 
gration and the matter of racial mixtures 
in the schools. In fact, last June the Su- 
preme Court postponed any decision on 
the use of busing to integrate classrooms. 
The court may act on, that issue in Octo- 
ber, according to the press. 

In the meantime, last July the Con- 
gress approved a provision in the annual 
HEW appropriation bill, as follows: 
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Sec. 209. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act may be used to force any school 
or school district which is desegregated as 
that term is defined in: title IV of the Civu 
Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to 
take any action to force the busing of stu- 
dents; to force on account of race, creed, 
or color the abolishment of any. school so 
desegregated; or toiforce the transfer;or.as- 
signment of any student attending any ele- 
mentary or secondary school so desegregated 
to or from a particular school over the pro- 
test of his or her parents or parent. 

Sec. 210..No part of the funds contained 
in this Act»shall be used to force any school 
or school district which is desegregated as 
that term is defined intitle IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to 
take any action to force the busing«<of stu- 
dents; to require the abolishment’ of any 
school so desegregated; or to force on ac- 
count of «race, creed, or color the»transfer 
of students to or from a particular school 
so desegregated as a condition precedent to 
obtaining Federal funds otherwise available 
to any State, school district:or school. 

HEW MAKES ITS OWN LAWS 


Mr. Speaker, the public,,is under- 
standably. confused.: There is no .con- 
sistency in the application of HEW’s 
plans for forcing racial mixtures in the 
schools. Indeed only the South is being 
victimized; no lawsuits are being filed 
elsewhere to force compulsory busing. 
No school in the areas picked by. HEW 
for the crackdown can know what to 
expect, and what specific mixing formula 
may be imposed. 

It will be recalled that President Nixon, 
as a candidate in October of 1968 during 
the presidential campaign was quoted as 
saying: 

No child, black or white, should be de- 
prived of an education . ..I oppose any 
action by the Office of Education that goes 
beyond a mandate of Congress. A case in 
point is the busing of students to achieve 
racial balance in the schools. The law clearly 
states that “desegregation” shall not mean 
the assignment of students to public schools 
in order to overcome racial. imbalance. 


This makes sense, but to be meaning- 
ful the President’s position on the sub- 
ject must be implemented by his ap- 
pointees in HEW. Up to this time that 
has not been done. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT IS UNDER ATTACK 


Mr. Speaker, the importance of this 
issue, and its adverse effect on the edu- 
cation of schoolchildren cannot be over- 
emphasized. All school systems should, 
of course, be improved, as conditions per- 
mit. But the destruction of the neighbor- 
hood school concept, as is now being at- 
tempted, is to move in the wrong direc- 
tion. Why should children, of all races, 
be bused. away from their own local 
schools, transported for long distances, 
for the sole purpose of mixing races? The 
President has said he opposes it; the 
public opposes it, and yet it is systemati- 
cally and ruthlessly being imposed. Chil- 
dren go to school for the purpose of 
learning, and busing does not teach. 

I have ‘said the public is against this 
busing policy. The most recent Gallup 
poll shows that nine out of 10 parents 
oppose compulsory busing, and want to 
retain their own neighborhood schools. 
Im an opinion poll which I conducted in 
my own district recently 93.5 percent of 
the registered voters who reported said 
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they wanted no part of compulsory bus- 
ing. 

Has it come to pass that the powers 
that be in the Central Government no 
longer trust the people to govern them- 
selves, make their own decisions con- 
cerning the operation of their own local 
schools—which are supported by local 
tax money? Are people becoming mere 
puppets in a gigantic Federal power 
Structure? It seems that way, but we 
must continue the fight. 


DEMOCRATS IN DISARRAY 


HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Speaker, in 
the September 7 issue of “Monday,” a 
weekly put out by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, Chairman ROGERS C. 
B. Morton has some very interesting 
comments about the majority party. It 
makes one wonder about the credibility 
of the Democratic Party as a viable orga- 
nization and I feel that this article 
should be inserted in the Recorp. It 
reads as follows: 


Democrats In DISARRAY 


AFL-CIO President George Meany’s charges 
last week that the Democrat Party has “dise 
integrated” and is being taken over by “ex- 
tremists” of the Left is but the most recent 
in a series of pronouncements by prominent 
Democrats which illustrate what deep trouble 
the Democrat Party is in. 

For example:—Last year in an article in 
Look magazine, former JFK aide, Theodore 
Sorensen, labeled the Democrat Party “soft 
and stale,” “a tired second-rate defender 
of the status quo” and warned against put- 
ting up ‘an ideological wall “so high that 
only the inflexible purists of the so-called 
New Left would be eligible for entry.” 

Iowa Sen. Harold Hughes, a key figure in 
the Democrat Party reform movement, has 
been quoted as saying: “The people of Amer- 
ica as well as the Democrat Party need to 
know that the Democrat Party is in damn 
bad shape.” 

In a speech to the Democrat National Com- 
mittee last year, South Carolina Gov. Robert 
MeNair noted that there was “grave appre- 
hension” at’ the direction the Democrat 
Party was taking and warned: “I do’ not 
think our people are ready for a political 
party of extremism.” 

Most recently, Minnesota Senator Walter 
Mondale confessed his Party is “in a mess” 
and maybe “we need to lose some elections 
until we see new directions.” 

What does all this mean? It means that 
some Democrats are beginning to sense their 
Party's irrelevance and are in the process of 
trying to put Humpty Dumpty back together 
again. But the people will not be fooled, 
Rank and file Democrats have not left their 
Party, their Party has left them. And all the 
law and order speeches by Hubert Humphrey 
and anti-radical talk by Senator George Mc- 
Govern aren't going to do any good. 

The average Democrat has had it with his 
Party's permissiveness toward everything 
from big government spending to crime in 
the streets. He is fed up with those in his 
Party who have temporized with campus vio- 
lence and naked Communist aggression in 
Southeast Asia. He is sick of those who have 
hothing but bad things to say about America. 

Fortunately for the disaffected Democrat 
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there is an alternative: the Republican Party. 
Our Party is the Party of hope. The Party 
that has not given up on America; the Party 
that still has a deep and abiding faith in 
this great nation and her institutions. To all 
those Democrats who simply cannot stomach 
their Party anymore we extend a hand and 
say come.on over to our side. 


KNIGHTS OF LITHUANIA AWARD 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. ‘Speaker, Ishould 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House the- August 23 presentation of the 
Knights of Lithuania award medal to 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Puctrnsxr) .. This 
presentation was made at the closing 
banquet of the 57th national convention 
of the Knights in Chicago. 

As the 1966 recipient of this award, 
I am pleased to congratulate Mr. Pucin- 
SKI and to’ welcome him to the group of 
previous Knights of Lithuania award 
winners, who are also Members of Con- 
gress, DANIEL J. FLOOD, Ray J. MADDEN, 
and PETER W. RODINO, JR. ` 

I should like also to congratulate the 
Knights of“ Lithuania for’ their great 
public service. The plight of the Lithua- 
nian people must not be forgotten. The 
Knights of Lithuania will not allow it to 
be forgotten. 

In 1966 when I received this award, I 
stated that it would be a tragedy if the 
noble literary, artistic, and cultural tra- 
ditions of the Lithuanian people were 
to be destroyed. I commend the Lith- 
uanian people for their spirit, for their 
ability to preserve their love of their past 
and their people in the face of over- 
whelming Soviet propaganda efforts. 
That spirit still exists today. Organiza- 
tions like.the Knights of Lithuania have 
kept it alive, and. they. must. be com- 
mended for this. : 

For this reason I include here the ex- 
cellent remarks made by my friend, the 
Reverend John C. Jutt of Worcester, 
Mass., a dynamic protector of human 
freedom, in introducing the recipient of 
the Knights of Lithuania award medal, 
Congressman ROMAN PUCINSKI. 

The text of these remarks follows: 
CONGRESSMAN „ROMAN .C. PUCINSKI—THIR- 

TEENTH RECIPIENT. OF THE KNIGHTS OF 

LITHUANIA AWARD MEDAL 

In the last few years, Soviet Russian prop- 
aganda has succeeded in making the West- 
ern World) think that its attitude toward 
religion has changed and that its prime ef- 
forts are dedicated to the task of procuring 
world peace. It. is indeed unfortunate that 
some of our leaders, even in Congress, have 
been hoodwinked by this propaganda and 
have been lulled into a false sense of secu- 


rity as regards the intentions of the Sovict 
Union. 


As a result, countries like Lithuania con- 
tinue to be subjected by the Soviet to atroci- 
ities and to injustices which cry to heaven 
for vengeance. This is evident from a memo- 
randum letter signed in*1969 by 40 priests of 
the Archdiocese of Vilnius in Lithuania and 
sent at the risk of grave punishment to the 
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Soviet authorities. This letter clearly demon- 
strated the contradictions of the Soviets who 
affirm constantly that religious freedom is 
guaranteed by the Soviét Constitution and 
yet do everything in their power to hinder 
religious practice and punish priests for the 
faithful fulfillment of their priestly duties. 

While it is discouraging for us to see lead- 
ers in our own Government fall for Soviet 
propaganda, yet it is indeed heartening to 
know that certain others refuse to be taken 
in and continue relentlessly to fight against 
Soviet communism because they recognize it 
for what it really is: a diabolical system 
strongly bent on ‘achieving its goal of world 
domination by the proletariat through a 
minutely detailed program of effective ac- 
tion, be it violent or non-violent, One of 
these latter men is our honored guést for this 
evening, the Honorable Roman C, Pucinski. 

Our honorable guest was born on May 13, 
1919 on the northwest side of Chicago. Edu- 
cated in the public. schools of Chicago, he 
attended Northwestern University and stud- 
ted law at the. John Marshall Law School in 
Chicago. For 20 years before being elected to 
Congress, he was a staff reporter and writer 
for the Chicago Sun-Times. 

When World War II broke out, he enlisted 
into the service as a private but soon was fly- 
ing daring bombing missions, 48 in all, over 
Japan. This brave service earned for him the 
Distinguished Flying Cross and Air Medal 
with Clusters. 

First elected to the 86th Congress, he, rep- 
resenting the very district in which he was 
born and brought up, has since been a 
highly respected Member of the House of 
Representatives, As a. Congressman, he has 
served on a number of important House Com- 
mittees and continues to do so with honor 
and distinction. 

During World War II when the Commu- 
nists committed a mass murder of over 15000 
Allied army officers, Congress appointed a 
Select Committee to investigate it. Our hon- 
ored guest was appointed Chief Investiga- 
tor. He learned of the crimes committed by 
the Soviets and,.as a result, he wrote the first 
indictment against the Soviet Union for 
these crimes. 

His attendance at Lithuanian affairs and 
functions, be it Lithuanian Independence 
Day on February 16 or the Tragic Days of 
June or Captive Nations Week the third week 
in July, in and around the Chicago area, and 
the addresses delivered at each one convinced 
those present that he was well aware of and 
deeply concerned about the atrocities being 
committed by the Sovie*’s upon the Lithu- 
anian nation. He did not hesitate to condemn 
in vehement terms the Soviets for the perpe- 
tration of crimes which have enslaved the 
Lithuanian people to a tyranny which de- 
prive them of their human dignity. This in- 
humane treatment of the peaceful and lib- 
erty-loving Lithuanians convinced him that 
his stand in foreign affairs, mainly that the 
Soviets cannot be trusted under any circum- 
stances, is & solid stand and moved him to 
plead with the Western World in defense of 
Lithuania’s God-given right to freedom and 
independence. Concrete steps must be taken 
by the free peoples of the world to free Lithu- 
ania from Soviet domination and occupation. 
This has been and continues to be his stand 
in behalf of suffering Lithuania. 

House Concurrent Resolution 416, passed 
three years ago by Congress, is of tremendous 
importance to Lithuania because execution 
of its terms would bring about the defence 
of her right to freedom by the President of 
the United States before the United Nations 
and the holding of free elections under the 
direction of the United Nations. The people 
of Lithuania would decide for themselves the 
type of government under which they would 
wish to be ruled. Congressman. Pucinski 
voted for its passage and is one of those who 
insists that the terms of it be fulfilled. His 
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strong support gives us hope for its eventual 
fulfillment. 

No matter how small or inconspicuous a 
nation may be in the world of nations, every 
nation enriches the culture of the world with 
its own. specific culture. The study of that 
culture permits a better understanding of 
the problems, hopes and goals of that coun- 
try. On March 4, 1970, our honored guest 
testified before a Congressional Committee 
of the necessity of safeguarding the culture 
of all ethnic groups here in America. Pully 
realizing that the culture of Lithuania and 
other countries behind the Iron Curtain has 
added to the cultural betterment of America, 
he introduced a bill (H. Con. Res. 14190) 
which calls for the establishment of Centers 
for Ethnic Studies and Culture in all elemen- 
tary schools, high schools and colleges. This 
wholehearted interest and understanding of 
the ethnic problems in this country merit 
for him our sincerest gratitude and deepest 
appreciation. 

Because of his firm conviction that the 
leaders of Soviet Communism cannot. be 
trusted, because of his fearlessmess in con- 
demning Soviet Russia as a persecutor and 
enslaver of freedom-loving nations, because 
of his constant defence of Lithuania’s right 
to. freedom, a concern which is most. grati- 
fying to all Lithuanian people, because he 
fears not to.take advantage of his high posi- 
tion to give aid to Lithuanians in their 
efforts to restore Lithuania's independence, 
because on frequent occasions he has demon- 
strated himself to be a FAITHFUL FRIEND 
of LITHUANIA in her struggle for freedom, 
it is indeed now a high honor and a distinct 
privilege for me to present at this time, with 
the approval and in behalf of the officers and 
members of the Knights of Lithuania Youth 
organization, the KNIGHTS OF LITHUANIA 
AWARD MEDAL, to that sincere and resolute 
defender of Lithuania’s God-given right to 
be and live as a free nation’ among the free 
and independent nations of the world, the 
highly esteemed and illustrious Congress- 
man from the 11th Congressional District of 
Hilinois, the Honorable Roman C. Pucinski. 


NUMISMATIC VIEWS. FROM THE 
HILL 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recess of the House of Representa- 
tives, it was the pleasant assignment of 
the city of St. Louis to serve as host city 
for the 79th anniversary convention of 
the American Numismatic Association, a 
fine organization with a proud tradition 
of service to the millions of Americans 
who enjoy the hobby of coin collecting. 
It was my privilege, as chairman of the 
subcommittee which has jurisdiction over 
coinage legislation in the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, to address 
the convention delegates at their opening 
business session on Wednesday, August 
19. 

The subject of my talk was “Numis- 
matic Views From the Hill’’—an effort to 
explain the general policy of our, sub- 
committee on legislation dealing with 
coinage matters or national medals, and 
some of the reasons for the seeming im- 
passe on Senate Joint Resolution 158, the 
Coinage Act amendments bill, in which 
numismatists are so deeply interested be- 
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cause of its provision for a new $1 coin 
which would bear the likeness of the 
late President Dwight D, Eisenhower. 

In view of the steady stream of tele- 
phone calls and inquiries to my subcom- 
mittee from the offices of Members of the 
House interested in the status of this 
legislation, I know that all of the Mem- 
bers have been receiving numerous letters 
trom. constituents about the bill and 
would, therefore, be interested in the in- 
formation about its progress which I gave 
to the members of the American Numis- 
matic Association. Since the text of this 
talk has appeared in some of the numis- 
matic publications and may therefore, 
lead to further correspondence to the 
Members of the House on Senate Joint 
Resolution 158, I believe it would be use- 
ful to the Members to have my remarks 
at the convention available to them in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Under unani- 
mous consent, I submit it for inclusion in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Numismatic Views FROM THE HILL 

(Opening address by Congresswoman Leo- 
nor K. Sullivan, Democrat, of St. Louis, Mo., 
chairman, Subcommittee on Consumer Af- 
fairs, House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, at 79th anniversary convention of 
American Numismatic Association, Chase- 
Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., Wednesday, 
August 19, 1970, at 10:30 a.m.) 

It is indeed a pleasure for me, as the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in the United 
States. House of Representatives which has 
jurisdiction over coinage legislation, to have 
this opportunity to meet for the first time 
with the men and women who form the most 
prestigious organization of coin hobbyists in 
the world. I have been serving on the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency since 
1955—from the’ start of my second Term in 
the Congress—and thus have) participated 
directly in the writing of coinage and cur- 
rency legislation for nearly 16 years. However, 
it was not until the formation of the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Affairs in 1963, that 
I was given primary responsibility in the 
House Committee for such legislation. 

Many coin collectors have been puzzled as 
to why legislation affecting the operations 
of the Mints should be under the jurisdic- 
tion of a Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs. 
Perhaps it makes semantic sense’ from the 
standpoint that without coins, consumers 
would be at a great disadvantage in doing 
their purchasing of “consumerables”. But 
that isn’t the reason. The reason is even more 
remote than that. Prior to 1963, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency had no 
specialized subcommittees ‘except on housing 
legislation—which is one of our most im-~- 
portant. committee responsibilities, and.also 
one of the most technical. 

While the late Congressman Brent Spence 
of Kentucky was chairman of the parent 
committee, he tried, insofar as possible, to 
have all hearings on legislation conducted 
by the full committee so that all of us as 
Members of the Committee would have an 
equal opportunity to acquire full informa- 
tion on every one of the far-reaching bills 
our committee was responsible for shaping 
for House action. 

WHY COINAGE AND MEDALS BILLS GO TO THE 
CONSUMER SUBCOMMITTEE 


This includes such a great variety of issues 
of a highly complex nature—the housing 
legislation I referred to earlier, bills dealing 
with the status of national economic pre- 
paredness for defense purposes, all bank- 
ing legislation, all of ‘the international fi- 
nancial institutions such as the World Bank 
and related agencies, also export controls, the 
Export-Import bank, the regulation of credit, 
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and so on—that as the scope of our legis- 
lative responsibilities expanded; and the 
technical nature of the bills grew in pros 
portion, it became more and more difficult 
for all of the Members of the Committee to 
devote the vast amount of time necessary in 
order to understand all of the details in suffi- 
cient depth to be able to explain clearly to 
the rest of the House the facts and disputes 
and alternatives on every major piece of 
legislation. And this was our system when 
Congressman Wright Patman of Texas be- 
came chairman in 1963. 

He immediately set up interest-area sub- 
committees which would have’ continuous 
jurisdiction’ over clearly defined types of 
bills, so that each subcommittee would be- 
come. expert in.a field of specialization. One 
deals exclusively with international trade; 
another with international finance; another 
with domestic finance; one with small busi- 
ness legislation; one with housing; one with 
bank insurance and my subcommittee, which 
has jurisdiction over consumer bills re- 
ferred to our Committee, chiefly in the area 
of consumer credit, 

A question then arose about jurisdiction 
over the Mint. The problem was solved by 
Mr. Patman on a rather informal basis by 
asking me ff I would accept this responsibil- 
ity as an additional part of our subcommit- 
tee jurisdiction, and my saying—yes. So if 
any of you have wondered why coinage legis- 
lation, and other bills dealing with the Mint, 
come to a subcommittee on consumer affairs, 
that’s the simple explanation—a casual de- 
cision at the time all of the divergent areas 
of responsibility of the Banking Committee 
were being compressed into seven narrowly 
defined and specialized subcommittees. The 
jurisdiction could just as easily have gone to 
any of the other six-subcommittees as an 
extra chore. 


POLICY ON COMMEMORATIVE COIN BILLS 


Once having been given the responsibility 
for coinage matters, we have tried to exer- 


cise that responsibility—responsibly. I hope 
members of this organization will agree that 
we have succeeded in that respect, although 
I-am sure that many—if not most—of you 
have not been pleased with at least one of 
our basic policies. That policy, adopted early 
in our existence as a subcommittee, was to 
put aside—pigeonhole—all bills proposing 
the minting of commemorative coins. We 
have adhered to it ever since. 

In 1963, when we first adopted the no- 
commemorative-coins policy, we were head- 
ing into a crisis.of monumental proportions 
in the circulation of coins for commerce. The 
mints just could not keep up with the de- 
mand for coins, A new Mint in Philadelphia 
had been authorized by the Committee on 
Public Works but years would elapse before 
that facility could be in operation. The ex- 
isting mints went on a three-shift, around- 
the-clock schedule, and still the coinage de- 
mand could not be met. 

The Kennedy half-dollar appearing in 1964 
was often thought to be a commemorative— 
which it was never intended to be—and all 
half-dollars disappeared from circulation. In 
1965, we went to the clad coins, but still no 
half-dollars showed up in circulation. I am 
sure most of you know that history. During 
most of this period, however, commemora- 
tive coins were just out of the question. 

From a standpoint of coin production, 
there is no question now that the mints 
could handle the striking of some commemo- 
rative coins, if such coins were to be author- 
ized by Congress. So for the first time, really, 
since becoming subcommittee chairman in 
1963, I feel that it would be appropriate for 
us to consider once again the question of fu- 
ture commemorative coins. I do not have a 
closed mind on this subject, even though my 
actions as a legislator and as a subcommittee 
chairman up to now may have given that im- 
pression. 
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COMMEMORATIVE COIN ISSUE SHOULD BE 
REVIEWED AGAIN 


During the hearings of our Committee on 
the coinage bill, I asked if the Treasury has 
come to the conclusion that the time has ar- 
rived to consider the minting of new com- 
memoratives. At that time, the answer was 
still no. Nevertheless, I will be happy to 
schedule hearings on this issue once the pres- 
ent crushing legislative burdens on the Bank- 
ing Committee have eased up—perhaps early 
in the next Congress. I know how widespread 
is the interest among members of this asso- 
ciation in seeing imaginative new coinage is- 
sues. With the approaching bicentennial of 
our independence in 1976, the former Direc- 
tor of the Mint, that dynamic lady from 
Nevada, Miss Eva Adams—who was instru- 
mental in persuading me to speak at your 
convention today—urged upon us some time 
ago, prior to leaving office, that the bicenten- 
nial celebration of our founding be observed 
numismatically by the issuance of appro- 
priate new coins. I believe her successor, Mrs. 
Mary Brooks, would also like to see this done. 

But that is far different from the kind of 
commemorative coins which plagued the Con- 
gress in the ’30’s, Then commemorative half- 
dollars were authorized for almost any state 
or locality or organization which requested 
one in celebration of what they considered 
an important anniversary. It was under this 
policy of such generosity that the commemo- 
ratives turned into what a predecessor of 
mine in the Congress from St. Louis, the late 
Congressman John Cochran, in one of the 
most scorching committee reports I ever read, 
flatly described as a racket. 


NEW GUIDELINES BEING DEVELOPED ON 
NATIONAL MEDAL BILLS 


When we adopted as our subcommittee 
policy in 1963.8 firm opposition to privately- 
sponsored commemorative coins, we adopted, 
at the same time, an open and very generous 
policy on the approval of bilis proposing 
national commemorative medals. The Amer- 
ican. Numismatic Association, I am happy to 
say, Was among the organizations which re- 
ceived our approval for sponsorship of a 
national medal, under Public Law 401 of the 
89th Congress, commemorating the 75th 
anniversary of your formation, and I am 
sure it is a medal which each of you who 
owns one treasures for its significance to 
you and to your fine organization. But now 
our’ policy on commemorative medals is un- 
der critical review because of the fears of 
commercial manufacturers of medals of un- 
fair competition by the Federal Government. 

Hence, we are in the process now of trying 
to set up guidelines to Members of Congress 
on the types of commemorative medals bills 
we are likely to approve in the future and 
those we will pass over. With the great ex- 
pansion of activity by private firms manu- 
facturing such medals, we do not want to 
have the Treasury, in effect, competing 
with private business in an area which 
private business can adequately service! 

What precipitated this critical review of 
our policy on bills for national commemo- 
rative medals was the approval several years 
ago of a Senate bill authorizing a national 
medal marking the 200th anniversary of 
Dartmouth College, followed by the introduc- 
tion last year of a bill for a similar medal 
honoring the 100th anniversary of Ohio 
Northern University. We delayed action for 
many months on the Ohio Northern medal 
because it was the first, bill in the commem- 
orative medals field which ran into any op- 
position whatsover—usually these bills are 
passed by Congress by unanimous consent, 
under procedures which permit a single 
Member of the House to block action. Even- 
tually, the Ohio Northern University bill did 
pass, and become law, but it may be the last 
Public Law for a medal for a college or uni- 
versity—unless there is shown to us such 
direct and intimate national significance in 
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a particular college’s centennial or other 
anniversary that the legislation would com- 
ply with our projected guidelines. Appar- 
ently there are a great many colleges at or 
near the century mark. 

A national commemorative medal should 
be restricted to some event or anniversary of 
truly national significance and importance. 
This new policy—once spelled out in suffi- 
cient detail and clarity—would rule out, 
probably medals similar to some of those we 
have previously approved. I am not sure that 
the bill I successfully introduced for the 
bicentennial of St. Louis in 1964 would 
qualify now. But in making up our guide- 
lines, I certainly would want, and will wel- 
come, any suggestions emanating from this 
Association. How do you feel about national 
commemorative medals? 


THE EISENHOWER DOLLAR 


In the meantime, uppermost in the minds 
of many of you, I am sure, is the prospect 
for passage of pending legislation providing 
for the minting of a new $1 coin honoring 
the late President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
My mail is full of inquiries on this matter, 
and I know Chairman Patman of the parent 
Committee is also inundated with mail on 
this subject. As you probably know, Mr. 
Patman is deeply opposed to the use of silver 
in the new coin—and so am I. If we could 
resolve the controversy over the use of silver 
in the new coin, the Coinage Act Amend- 
ments bill would sail through to passage in 
a legislative instant. Both Houses of Con- 
gress have agreed there should be a $1 coin; 
both Houses have authorized the minting 
of such a coin of cupro-nickel] content—as 
a circulating coin. The House overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the use of silyer in any of our 
coins hereafter, except in a limited number 
of proof sets, in the votes we held on this 
issue last October; the Senate, in October 
and again last March insisted that a specified 
number of $1 coins be made of 40% silver— 
it specified 300 million such silver coins when 
it voted on this matter last October, but 
dropped down to 150 million when it again 
considered the matter in March. In the 
interim period, the Senate conceded that 
just turning out 40% silver $1 coins for 
general circulation would be an exercise in 
futility as far as achieving their circulation 
was concerned—they just wouldn’t circu- 
late. So in March, it proposed that the 150 
million be sold by the Treasury as premium- 
priced commemoratives, with 20 million of 
them to be hand-made proof coins to be sold 
at $10 each, and the rest to be sold as uncir- 
culated coins at $3 or $5 each. 


COULD WE USE THE SILVER NOW BEING 
SOLD TO SPECULATORS? 


Many of you feel that the controversy be- 
tween the two Houses over the use of some 
silver in this coin is rather picayune—after 
all, aren’t we selling silver out of the Treas- 
ury right now at so-called “bargain” prices to 
anyone who wants to buy it, hoard it, specu- 
late in it, sell it abroad, and so on? 

Why not, we are asked, take some of that 
same silver and put it instead in a coin to-be 
sold by the Treasury at a premium and thus 
use the moneymaking powers of the Treasury 
to make some money for the taxpayer? If 
that were the mechanism used, if might not 
have been such a bad idea. But that is not 
what the Senate proposal entails. We would 
not, under the Senate bill, be using in coins 
the silver now being sold to the public each 
week by GSA. 

‘The weekly sales of silver to the speculators 
and hoarders and exporters would not be re- 
stricted in any way by the the Senate coin- 
age bill. On the contrary, the so-called com- 
promise between silver producers and’ silver 
users on the use of silver in the $1 coin which 
led to the language in the Senate bill en- 
visions extending the sale of 144 million 
ounces of silver each week to the silver trad- 
ers for an additional three weeks beyond the 
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present scheduled deadline of October 15— 
thus increasing by 444 million ounces the 
amount of Treasury silver scheduled to go 
into hiding by these silver traders, pending 
an anticipated future price increase in the 
precious metal. That’s the sweetener in this 
compromise to the silver users. It was the 
prospect of being able to acquire this addi- 
tional] 4% million ounces of government- 
owned silyer which prompted the silver users 
to withdraw their opposition to the further 
use of silver in coinage. 


SILVER FOR DOLLAR COIN WOULD COME 
LARGELY FROM DEFENSE STOCKPILE 


Well, then, where would the silver come 
from to make 150 million silver dollars un- 
der the Senate bill? Most of it would come 
from an interesting source—from the defense 
stockpile of silver created by the House Bank- 
ing Committee in 1967 as part of the legisla- 
tion terminating the required redemption of 
silver certificates with silver bullion. 

I am not at all convinced that we should 
deplete our stockpile—a stockpile created 
against future defense requirements—for the 
purpose of minting silver coins which will 
never be used as circulating coins. The only 
defense which the Administration has given 
us for agreeing now to a reduction of 2514 
million ounces in the 165 million ounce 
stockpile we created in 1967 is that second- 
ary recovery of silver from used photographic 
chemicals has been more successful than 
anticipated. But we have held no hearings 
on the possible consequences of reducing 
the defense stockpile of silver by 15% per- 
cent, and the only information on record on 
this has been a vague letter to us in re- 
sponse to a question I raised at our hearings 
on the bill to extend the Defense Production 
Act. 


OPEN BIDDING ON TREASURY SILVER A MISTAKE 


As for the Treasury’s policy since May, 
1969, of permitting the sale of its remaining 


silver to all comers with no questions asked 
as to the ultimate use by buyers of this prec- 
ious national resource at these weekly auc- 
tions, I think it has been a grievous blunder, 
as was the companion decision by the Treas- 
ury the same day to permit those who 
caused, or contributed to, the coin shortages 
of 1964-65, to cash in on the subsequent rise 
in silver prices by melting their hoarded 
coins. 

These were not coin collectors who profited 
by melting coins; they were coin hoarders, 
and silver speculators. Everything about the 
misuse of our coinage policies in order to 
broaden the base of speculation in silver has 
been distasteful to me. I have felt for a long 
time that, if silver is no longer available in 
sufficient volume to use it generally in coin- 
age, and if its industrial and national de- 
fense uses are so vital, then we should care- 
fully husband our limited supplies of gov- 
ernment silver as a national resource for the 
benefit of all of the pepole of this country, 
rather than continue to dump it on the mar- 
ket for gambling purposes. 

This, I believe, is the main use to which 
government silver has been put during the 
past 14 months in a highly volatile specula- 
tive commodity market. 


40,000 CONTRACT OPEN INTEREST IN SILVER 
FUTURES 

I noticed the other day that there are 
nearly ‘three-quarters of a billion dollars 
worth of silver futures contracts outstanding 
in New York—an open interest of 40,000 
contracts of 10,000 ounces each. This would 
involve an amount of silver equal to’ more 
than 10 years production of our silver mines 
in this country. Obviously, most of this open 
interest ts not hedging by silver producers 
and by silver users on their future prices; 
this is clearly a speculator’s market based 
on guesses as to what will or might happen 
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to silver prices this fall once the government 
stops dumping 1'4 million ounces a week 
into the supply. 

Therefore, much as numismatists might 
want shiny new $1.coins for their collections, 
T can tell you that your interest in this legis- 
lation is miniscule compared to the interest 
in the same legislation of the buyers and 
sellers of silver futures contracts. 


HOUSE AMENDMENT WOULD PERMIT SILVER IN 
PROOF SETS 


An amendment of mine to the Coinage bill 
would have given the Treasury the full power 
to use some silver—or any metal or com- 
bination of metals—different from the cir- 
culating coins—in the production of multiple 
coin proof sets, provided, however, that access 
to these sets is assured to every coin collector 
who wants to buy a set. This amendment was 
subsequently deleted in the Senate, in favor 
of the silver industry's proposal requiring 
the use of stockpile to produce many millions 
of silver coins. 

To the extent that any of you as coin 
collectors are anxious to help the silver 
mines achieve a higher price for their prod- 
uct, my position on this matter, and that 
of Mr. Patman, too, would not be a very 
satisfactory one. But if our national needs 
for silver for electronics components, sub- 
marine batteries, photographic film, missiles, 
and similar requirements are to be met only 
by having the government eventually buy 
back at a much higher price the same silver 
it is now pouring out to speculators here 
and overseas, and particularly after our stock- 
pile had been depleted by 15% percent, as 
the Senate proposes, in order to give you 
some shiny silver coins, and give coin deal- 
ers some new specimens to use as stock in 
trade—then I think the coin collector as a 
citizen and taxpayer would be badly served 
indeed. 


NO PARTISAN POLITICS IN EISENHOWER 
COIN ISSUE 


On the other hand, as long as Members of 
Congress continues to receive letters from 
constituents pleading with them to authorize 
a silver “Ike” coin—and implying that there 
is some Democratic politics against having 
Republican President Eisenhower honored 
on a coin—the silver producers and the plants 
manufacturing silver cladding for coins may 
well win this fight, as they have already in 
the Senate. 

The latest legislative move on this in the 
Senate Banking Committee has been to hook 
on the silver coinage proposal as a rider on 
the One Bank Holding Company bill, which 
is a measure close to the heart of Congress- 
man Patman, hoping in that way to get him 
to agree in conference to the use of silver 
in coinage in return for other things he 
wants in the bank regulation bill. There is 
also a resolution pending before the House 
Rules Committee to bring S.J. Res. 158 before 
the House and agree to the Senate Amend- 
ments. So anything could happen on this leg- 
islation when we return to Washington after 
Labor Day. 

The latest legislative move on this in the 
Senate Banking Committee on the silver 
coinage proposal as a rider has been to hook 
on the One Bank Holding Company bill 
which is a measure close to the heart of 
Congressman Patman, hoping in that way to 
get him to agree in conference to the use 
of silver in coinage in return for other things 
he wants in the bank regulation bill. There is 
also a resolution pending before the House 
Rules Committee to bring S.J. Res. 158 be- 
fore the House and agree to the Senate 
Amendments. So anything could happen on 
this legislation when we return to Wash- 
ington after Labor Day. 

But I want to lay at rest any fears that 
there is a Democratic strategy against hav- 
ing President Eisenhower's likeness on the 
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proposed $1 coin. It was at my instigation in 
Committee that we nailed down in the House 
bill the requirement that the proposed $1 
coin feature President Eisenhower in the 
design. There was absolutely no politics in 
that. Republicans and Democrats alike in the 
Congress admired and respected the late 
General of the Armies, and President. We all 
know that he could have been a Democratic 
nominee for President years ago, if he had 
been agreeable to that. The actual amend- 
ment to place Ike’s likeness on the $1 coin 
was offered in Committee by Congresswoman 
Florence Dwyer of New Jersey, ranking Re- 
publican on my subcommittee, after I ob- 
tained from the spokesman for the Treasury 
an acknowledgement in our hearings that 
although the Secretary had the power to de- 
cide the design of the new coin himself, he 
telt Congress should designate the person. to 
be honored, and he said he felt that it should 
be Mr. Eisenhower. We all did. That is the 
background, So there will be an “Ike” qollar 
regardless of its mineral content. 


LEGITIMATE NUMISMATIC INTEREST 


I am anxious to help the legitimate coin 
hobbyist to find mew avenues, through our 
national coinage, to enjoy a fine hobby, and 
I have no objection to the sharp-eyed col- 
lector spotting a valuable coin and profiting 
from it, if he'd rather have the cash than 
the coin, or wants the cash to buy. other 
coins he might prefer. But I don’t think our 
coinage policies should be determined on the 
basis primarily of providing unique mer- 
chandise for enterprising dealers, or wind- 
falls to futures spectulators in silver. Am I 
wrong? 

The views of individual members of this 
association, and of the association itself, are 
valuable to me to have, and I invite your 
comments. I do like to know, however, 
whether the individual writing to me is in 
the business of coins or.a person who is 
essentially a hobbyist who may occasionally 
make a lucky strike, but whose main interest 
in coins is pleasure rather than profit. The 
profit motive is a thoroughly respectable 
one—a valid one. But no hobby endures for 
the pleasure of its practitioners if its pol- 
icies are determined only by those whose 
interest is chiefly pecuniary. 

Since this organization has endured for 79 
years, and has grown greatly in stature as 
well as in membership, I am sure your delib- 
erations and recommendations are based on 
what you feel is good for the hobby of coin 
collecting, rather than on the short-run gain 
of those who serve it as a business. In that 
spirit, I look forward to receiving your coun- 
sel on all legislative matters relating to 
numismatics, and I hope that we can co- 
operate effectively in enacting legislation to 
make the hobby ever more enjoyable and 
educational for all who share in its pleasures. 
Thank you. 


CAMPUS BILL OF RIGHTS 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Linden- 
wood Colleges for men and women in St. 
Charles, Mo., last year began a promis- 
ing experiment in academic freedom, in- 
dividual rights, and safety of persons on 
campus. It was based on a statement 
worked out jointly by the students, 
faculty, administration, trustees, and di- 
rectors of the colleges, a statement which 
provided a framework for campus rela- 
tions aimed at free exchange of ideas, re- 
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spect for the dignity and safety of the 
individual. 

With universities and colleges across 
the country opening for the fall term un- 
der a cloud of uncertainty and anxiety, 
the success of the Lindenwood experi- 
ment commends the statement for the 
consideration of other campuses. 

Worked out under the leadership of 
President John Anthony Brown, the 
statement amounts to a bill of rights of 
American higher education. Dr. Brown 
was formerly assistant to the president of 
Temple University. and later academic 
vice president and dean of the faculties 
of George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. In addition to heading Lin- 
denwood Colleges, he is president of the 
Independent Colleges and Universities of 
Missouri. 

Here is the text of the Lindenwood 
statement: 


JOINT STATEMENT OF POLICY. ON ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM, INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS, AND THE 
SAFETY OF PERSONS AND PROPERTY AT THE 
LINDENWOOD COLLEGES 


I, PREAMBLE 


We the students, faculty, administration, 
trustees, and directors of The Lindenwood 
Colleges, declare that this is our institu- 
tion and set forth this statement of govern- 
ance of our colleges as it relates to academic 
freedom, individual rights and the safety 
of persons and property. 

Academic freedom may be delineated as 
the freedom to teach and the freedom to 
learn. To make certain that these freedoms 
do indeed exist, that the transmission of 
knowledge and pursuit of truth take place 
in an environment where critical judgment 
and intellectual independence may be exer- 
cised without fear, Lindenwood College * and 
Lindenwood College II? have undertaken to 
provide, to the best of their ability, appro- 
priate opportunities and conditions in the 
classroom, on the campus, and in their rela- 
tions to the larger community. In support 
of these objectives, the following policies are 
established as guides and regulations for 
the exercise of the rights of citizenship by 
members of the Lindenwood Colleges Com- 
munity. 

It. FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION AND INQUIRY 


All members of The Lindenwood Colleges 
are free to examine and to discuss all ques- 
tions of interest to them and to express 
opinions publicly and privately. They are 
free to support causes by orderly means 
which do not disrupt the regular and es- 
sential operation of the colleges. At.the same 
time, it must be made clear to the academic 
and larger community that in their public 
expressions or demonstrations, all members 
of the academic community speak only for 
themselves; such expressions do not neces- 
sarily imply approval or endorsement by The 
Lindenwood Colleges. 


IIt. PROTECTION OF FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 


A. General Statement. To make possible 
the advocacy of causes by orderly means, 
The Lindenwood Colleges must assure their 
members that they will be free from actions 
which endanger individual safety and which, 
by physical force or disruptive noise, would 
prevent the exercise of their freedom to 
speak. All members of The Lindenwood Com- 
munity are under a strong obligation to pro- 
tect its processes from these tactics: The 
administration of The Lindenwood Colleges 
has the particular responsibility, with ap- 
propriate consultation and regard for due 


iEach or both hereafter referred to as The 
Lindenwood Colleges or The Lindenwood 
Community. 
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academic process, to institute disciplinary 
proceedings against those who adopt such 
tactics. Any member of The Lindenwood Col- 
leges who deliberately uses such tactics shall 
be subject to various levels of disciplinary 
action including in serious cases suspension 
or dismissal. The ranking officer of the col- 
leges taking such action shall immediately 
file a detailed report with the Council of 
The Colleges for its review. 

B. The Classroom. The professor in the 
classroom and in conference shall encourage 
free discussion, inquiry, and expression. Stu- 
dent performance shall be evaluated solely 
on an academic basis, not on opinions or 
conduct in matters unrelated to academic 
standards. 

1. Students shall be free to take reasoned 
exception to the data or views offered in 
any course of study and to reserve judgment 
about matters of opinion, but they are re- 
sponsible for learning the content of any 
course of study for which they are enrolled. 

2. Any member of The Lindenwood Col- 
leges who disrupts activities in the class- 
room by such methods as physical obstruc- 
tion to the entrance, destruction of prop- 
erty, physical attack on the professor or other 
students, or tactics of harassment that pre- 
vent the normal functioning of the class 
shall be subject to various levels of disciplin- 
ary action including in serious cases suspen- 
sion or dismissal. The ranking officer of the 
colleges taking such action shall immediately 
file a detailed report with the Council of 
The Colleges for its review. 

C. Guest Speaker Policy. The Lindenwood 
Colleges are dedicated to freedom of inquiry 
in the search for truth. Each college is there- 
by committed to encourage the presentation 
of all those responsible points of view and 
claims of truth which presume to be knowl- 
edge and which compete for the assent of 
man. The Lindenwood campus shall there- 
fore be open to all public speakers, and all 
shall be welcome, subject only to the full 
responsibilities of sponsorship by recognized 
student (III. E.), faculty and administrative 
organizations within the campus community 
and to the availability of facilities. In.order 
to ensure an orderly scheduling of facilities, 
to provide adequate preparations for the 
public guest speaker, to ensure public safety, 
and to meet the obligations of group sponsor- 
ship, the event must be registered with the 
Office of the Dean of Students. It is further 
understood that The Lindenwood Commun- 
ity functions as an arena of freedom where 
ideas must stand on their merit alone and 
that The Lindenwood Colleges do not neces- 
sarily endorse the ideas therein presented. 

1.: Public guest speakers who are duly reg- 
istered by the Office of the Dean of Students 
shall be accorded the same freedom of ex- 
pression and inquiry (II) and the protection 
therefore, (III. A.) accorded to any member 
of The Lindenwood Community. 

2. Any member of The Lindenwood Colleges 
who does not properly register a public 
speaker will be in violation of college guest 
speaker policy and will be subject to discipli- 
nary action by the judicial board of. the ap- 
propriate college. 

3. Administrative officers of The Linden- 
wood Colleges reserve the right to direct any 
public speaker who is not duly sponsored or 
registered to leave the campus property, or 
when. public safety is threatened, to termi- 
nate a meeting and to request participants to 
disperse. 

4. Orderly presentation -of contrary views 
is a right only as long as it does not inter- 
fere with the right.of others to hear the duly 
registered speaker. 

D. Student Communications Media. Official 
student communications are basic to an 
atmosphere for free and responsible discus- 
sion and for intellectual exploration on cam- 
pus. They bring student concerns to the at- 
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tention of the faculty and the institutional 
authorities and help formulate student opin- 
ion on various issues. Because of their finan- 
cial and legal dependence, they are under the 
jurisdiction of the officers of The Lindenwood 
Jolleges, The role of publisher is delegated by 
the officers of the college to the Publications 
Board, a body composed of students, faculty 
and administrators. The board appoints edi- 
tors, may recall them, and may serve as a re- 
view board. Editors are free from any advance 
approval of copy and are guaranteed sufficient 
editorial freedom and financial autonomy to 
maintain their medium’s integrity of purpose 
as a vehicle for free inquiry and free expres- 
sion in the academic community. Student 
editors have the same responsibility toward 
their publisher and public as do all journal- 
ists, e.g., the avoidance of libel, indecency, 
undocumented allegations, attacks on per- 
sonal integrity, and harassment or slanderous 
innuendo. 

Editors of student publications are pro- 
tected from arbitrary suspension and removal 
because of student, faculty, administrative or 
public disapproval of editorial policy or con- 
tent. The failure of the Publications Board 
and its appointed editors, however, to main- 
tain the level of responsibility described 
aboye may lead to suspension of publication. 
Editors deliberately misusing their freedom 
in the judgment of the Publications Board 
may be dismissed. When, in the judgment of 
the Publications Board, further disciplinary 
action is warranted, the matter will be re- 
ferred to the appropriate disciplinary juris- 
diction. 

All student publications must explicitly 
state that the opinions therein expressed are 
not necessarily those of either of the Linden- 
wood Colleges. 

E. Recognition of Campus Association and 
Organizations. Recognizing that members of 
the campus community arrive with a variety 
of established interests and that they develop 
new interests as members of the community, 
The Lindenwood Colleges guarantee the 
freedom to organize and to join associations 
for the pursuit of common concerns. 

1. A committee composed of all student 
members of the Council of The Colleges 
officially recognizes student organizations on 
behalf of the colleges. The committee estab- 
shes its own: criteria for the granting and 
revocation of official recognition consistent 
with the general policies of the colleges. 
However, organizations which draw their 
membership solely from one college shall ob- 
tain official recognition from the student gov- 
ernment of that particular college. 

2. No organization shall be required to sub- 
mit a list of members as a condition of cam- 
pus. recognition. 

3. While student organizations are en- 
couraged to seek faculty participation in 
their activities, they shall not be required to 
do so as a c-ndition of institutional recog- 
nition. 

4. Affiliation with an extramural organiza- 
tion will not of itself disqualify a campus 
organization from institutional recognition. 

5. Only such persons as hold bona fide 
membership in the community of The Lin- 
do so as a condition of institutional recog- 
nized college organizations. 

6. Each association and organization bears 
responsibility for the conduct and financial 
support of its program(s). 

F. College Records. The Lindenwood Col- 
leges, by virtue of their obligation to provicie 
evidence of student’s performance in and 
completion of courses and other official col- 
lege programs, must maintain records of in- 
tegrity and completeness. In the process of 
serving the student’s personal and the col- 
lege’s general needs, additional files relating 
to disciplinary action and extracurricular 
participation necessarily accumulate. The 
colleges, through the officer specifically 
charged with maintaining these records, act 
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as custodian and will allow their use only by 
authorized employees of the colleges and 
then with care for their confidentiality. The 
following safeguards are provided: 

1. The Lindenwood Colleges will not main- 
tain records of a student's membership in 
organizations. 

2. The student’s transcript will contain 
only information about academic accom- 
plishment and status. This shall be inter- 
preted to include the recording of institu- 
tional action, such as dismissal or suspension 
for reasons of academic standards, health, or 
disciplinary action, which may affect a stu- 
dent’s eligibility to re-register at The Lin- 
denwood Colleges. 

3. Specific records of disciplinary action 
and other information as.may be accumu- 
lated in a student's folder, not in support 
of the transcript, will not be retained beyond 
graduation from The Lindenwood Colleges. 
For students who have terminated prior to 
graduation or transferred from The Linden- 
wood Colleges, the information will, not, be 
retained longer than five years. 

4. Other information that may be accumu- 
lated as part of a student-placement file 
such as Interview statements and letters of 
reference, shall not. be released to any in- 
dividual or agency, public or private, with- 
out the expressed written request and con- 
sent of the student. 

Except for authorized action (as in 3 
above), any member of The Lindenwood 
Colleges who removes, destroys, improperly 
reveals the contents of, or alters the records, 
files, or personal property of a student, fac- 
ulty member, or administrative officer shall 
be subject to dismissal from The Lindenwood 
Community and/or civil action. 

G. College Property and Student Privacy. 
The colleges reserve the right to enter stu- 
dent rooms for maintenance purposes. The 
colleges respect the student’s individual 
tights and will make every effort to notify 
the student of the maintenance problem in 
advance and give the student an opportunity 
to be present, Inspection of student rooms 
for any other purposes shall be made only 
after a warrant has been issued by an officer 
of the colleges with responsibility for stu- 
dent affairs in’ consultation with a student 
officer from the residence hall. The warrant 
will state the reason for the inspection, ap- 
proximate time for the inspection, who is to 
conduct the inspection, and who requested 
the inspection. Validation of the warrant 
shall be indicated by the signature of the 
issuing officer, and the inspection, whenever 
possible, shall be conducted in the presence 
of the student officer who has participated in 
the warrant procedures. 

H. Recruitment by Service and Employ- 
ment Agencies. 

1. Any bona fide Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer—governmental or private—will be 
permitted to use The Lindenwood Colleges 
Placement Office facilities. 

2. No member of The Lindenwood Colleges 
has the right to disrupt the activities of the 
Placement Office, which provides a service to 
those who wish it, and no member of the 
college community will be allowed to inter- 
fere with the freedom of those who volun- 
tarily seek its service. 

I. Présence on Campus of Persons Not Af- 
filtated with The Lindenwood Colleges. Viši- 
tors are welcomed on the campus during the 
time when the buildings are normally open. 
Guests or acquaintances who plan to be on 
campus beyond the hour of closing, or be- 
yond the time when their host or hostess 
retires for the night, must be registered and 
be in quarters properly assigned to them. 

Visitors shall be subject to policies and 
procedures stated within (I-VI). Visitors not 
under direct jurisdiction of The Lindenwood 
Colleges are expected to accept campus pol- 
icies and will be asked.to leave the campus if 
they refuse to do so. Violators of civil law will 
be prosecuted. 
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IV. MEMBERS OF THE LINDENWOOD COLLEGES 
AND OFF-CAMPUS FREEDOM 


A. The Rights of Citizenship. Members of 
The Lindenwocd Colleges who are citizens of 
the United States, as well as members of an 
academic community, enjoy the same free- 
dom of speech, peaceful assembly, and right 
of petition that other citizens enjoy. All 
members of the academic community are 
subject to the obligations which accrue to 
them by virtue of this membership. 

B, Institutional Authority and Civil Penal- 
ties. Members of The Lindenwood Colleges 
who are in violation of civil law may request 
institutional officials for advice, but The 
Lindenwood Colleges are in no way obligated 
to provide sanctuary or additional assistance. 
Members of The Lindenwood Colleges who 
violate the law are subject to the penalties 
prescribed by civil authorities, but the au- 
thority of The Lindenwood Colleges will not 
be used merely to duplicate the function of 
general laws. Only when the interests of 
Lindenwood as an academic community are 
distinct and clearly involved will the special 
authority of the colleges be asserted. 

The member of The Lindenwood Commu- 
nity who violates institutional regulations in 
the course of off-campus activity, such as 
those relating to class attendance, shall be 
subject to no greater and no lesser penalty 
than would normally be imposed under dif- 
ferent circumstances. 


V. CAMPUS SECURITY: ADDITIONAL UNDER- 
STANDINGS 


A. Possession of Firearms and/or Ezxplo- 
sives. Possession of firearms and/or explo- 
sives on the premises of The Lindenwood 
Colleges is absolutely prohibited. Violation 
of this regulation by a member of the college 
community shall lead to immediate dismissal. 

B. Request for Identification. Members of 
the Lindenwood Community are authorized 
to request persons to identify themselves 
when, in their opinion, identification is nec- 
essary for the protection of academic freedom 
or individual rights, the security of personal 
safety or campus property. Request for proper 
identification shall be conducted according to 
two guidelines: 

1, Members of the Lindenwood Community 
are authorized to request identification after 
first revealing their own identification. 

2.. Authorized members of the community 
may thereafter request that the individual 
or person presumed to be a student of The 
Lindenwood Colleges present his personal I.D, 
card, Students of The Lindenwood Colleges 
shall comply with this request. Should the 
student believe the request is unreasonable, a 
complaint may be filed with an appropriate 
administrative or student officer, but. he shall 
comply with the initial request. 

Failure on the part of an individual to 
comply with request for identification shall 
result in the following: 

1. The authorized member of the commu- 
nity will automatically assume that the in- 
dividual is not a student of The Linden- 
wood Colleges. At his persona! discretion, the 
authorized - agent. may make appropriate 
charges against theindividual with college or 
civil authorities. 

2. If the individual is later found to be a 
student of The Lindenwood Colleges, he will 
be subject to disciplinary action, under ap- 
at regard, for academic due process 

C. Guidelines for Controlling Disruptive 
Tactics. (Those tactics described in ITI. A.) 

1, At all times, members of The Linden- 
wood Colleges Community will attempt to 
maintain a sense of proportion as to the 
magnitude of any threat that is facing The 
Lindenwood Colleges. 

2,Tn dealing with disruption, institutional 
officials will first make a deliberate attempt 
to respect and honor reason and persuasion 
before choosing any other mode of action 
which is normally antithetical to the nature 
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of an institution of higher learning. However, 
failure to receive a prompt and “in kind” 
reply. will necessarily obligate. institutional 
officers to'choose a different mode of action. 

3. Institutional officials will not negotiate 
under conditions of duress as determined by 
the ranking official of the colleges. If disrup- 
tive tactics are not promptly halted after a 
short period in which reason and persuasion 
are sincerely attempted, an institutional of- 
ficial will inform the student that he is offi- 
cially suspended from The Lindenwood Col- 
leges. Appeal of this decision will be recog- 
nized by institutional authorities only after 
the disruptive tactics in question have been 
terminated, Scheduling of an appeal hearing 
will be at a time designated by institutional 
officials, but there must not be unreasonable 
delay. The appeal hearing will be conducted 
in executive session by The Council of the 
Colleges. Any member of The, Council of the 
Colleges who was or is alleged to be in- 
volved in the disruption under question will 
be automatically disqualified from hearing 
the case. 

4. Should disruption not be terminated 
after the student is informed of his suspen- 
sion from. The Lindenwood Colleges, civil 
authorities will, be called for assistance. The 
specific procedure for transferring. jurisdic- 
tion to civil authorities will be at the dis- 
cretion of institutional officials. 

VI. DISCIPLINARY STANDARDS, JUDICIAL JURIS- 
DICTION, AND SANCTIONS 


A. Procedural Standards in Disciplinary 
Matters. In developing responsible student 
conduct, disciplinary proceedings play a role 
substantially secondary to example, counsel- 
ing, guidance, and admonition. At the same 
time, The Lindenwood Colleges have a duty 
and the corollary disciplinary powers to pro- 
tect their educational mission through the 
setting of standards of scholarship and con- 
duct for the students. In exceptional cireum- 
stances when the preferred means fail to re- 
solve problems of student conduct, certain 
procedures will be taken to protect both the 
academic community and the student as 
detailed in the judicial code of the college. 

B. Judicial Jurisdiction in Cases involving 
infractions of Academie Standards. Review 
of violation of academic standards shall come 
under the jurisdiction of the Appeals Board 
of The Lindenwood Colleges (See Student 
Handbook—Academic Responsibility Code). 

C. Judicial Jurisdiction in Cases of Social 
Misconduct. The jurisdiction is defined ac- 
cording to procedures established by the ju- 
dicial code of Lindenwood College and the 
judicial code of Lindenwood College II. 

D. Disciplinary Sanctions. Ultimate sanc- 
tions which may be imposed by The Linden- 
wood Colleges are two: 

1, Academic Sanctions: Clearly, the ulti- 
mate academic authority The Lindenwood 
Colleges have over their members is the sanc- 
tion of dismissal from the community. 

2. Civil Sanctions: Officers of The Linden- 
wood Colleges will seek civil sanctions against 
members of The Lindenwood Community as 
a last resort. Civil sanctions will be sought 
against individuals who are not members of 
The Lindenwood. -Colleges who violate The 
Lindenwood Community through disruptive 
tactics. 

VII RATIFICATIONS AND AMENDMENT 


A. This document shall become effective 
upon ratification by the Board of Directors 
of Lindenwood College and the Board of 
Trustees of Lindenwood College IT.* 

B. Revisions of this document may be in- 
stituted by the Council of The Colleges sub- 
ject to ratification by the Board of Directors 
of Lindenwood College and the Board of 
Trustees of Lindenwood College IT. 


* Ratified by the Board of Directors of Lin- 
denwood College on May 29,1970, and by the 
Board of Trustees of Lindenwood College II 
on June 15, 1970. 
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KNX NEWS RADIO 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr.. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 10 KNX/News Radio will cel- 
ebrate its 50th year of broadcasting to 
the people of Los Angeles. 

Starting in the back bedroom of a 
private home KNX has grown into a 
giant complex valued at $2 million with 
its mew headquarters located only a 
stone’s throw from its first home in 
Hollywood. 

In 1936 the Columbia Broadcasting 
System purchased the station and began 
to beam some of America’s most memo- 
rable radio programs to our community. 
Some of the best remembered. are the 
“Carnation Hour,” “Lucky Strike Hit Pa- 
rade,” the “Paul Whiteman Show,” 
“Beuhla,” and the “Lux Radio Theatre.” 

At this time I would like to congratu- 
late KNX Radio on its golden anniver- 
sary. Over the past 50 years KNX has 
displayed a real commitment to public 
service broadcasting. 

Its recent transformation into a 24- 
hour news radio station has enhanced 
its function as a disseminator of relevant 
news and commentary. 

I salute KNX in its effort to keep the 
populace of southern California fully in- 
formed about the rapidly changing 
events affecting our daily lives and wish 
them the best. of luck during their next 
50 years of broadcasting. 


QUAD-CITIES ACT TO DEAL WITH 
AIR POLLUTION 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1970 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Quad City Area Regional Air Pollution 
Control Board has done an excellent job 
of implementing an air pollution control 
plan. The board is certainly to be com- 
mended for their efforts. A brief history 
of the board and its activities follows: 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE QUAD CITY 
AREA REGIONAL Am POLLUTION CONTROL 
BOARD 
Examining the physical proximity of Scott 

County, Iowa, and Rock Island County, 

Tilinots, one could only come to the conclu- 

8ion that the boundary that separates them, 

the Mississippi River, would not provide an 
adequate buffer zone to deter the transmis- 
sion of air pollutants originating on either 
shore. The. Quad City Area, as these two 
counties are often collectively referred to, has 

a population of over 350,000 and over 400 

significant manufacturing establishments. 
Several years ago a committee composed 

of representatives of the various Chambers 
of Commerce in the Quad City Area began 
work on a bi-state program for the control of 
air pollution. This effort arose out of the 
realization'that air pollution:in Scott Coun- 
ty, Iowa, and Rock Island County, Illinois, 
could not be dealt with on a piecemeal basis 
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by the 32 municipal governmental units hav- 
ing jurisdiction in those counties. The com- 
mittee felt that the only successful program 
for air pollution control would come from 
one local control agency which would have 
identical enforcement powers in both Rock 
Island County, Illinois, and Scott County, 
Iowa. 

The result of this committee’s efforts was 
an air pollution control charter drawn up 
and signed by the local governments of Scott 
County, Davenport, Bettendorf, and River- 
dale on the Iowa side; and Rock Island 
County, Moline, Rock Island, Milan, East 
Moline, and Silvis on the Illinois side. By 
signing this charter, these political subdivi- 
sions delegated their authority to control air 
pollution to a central air pollution control 
board, now known as the Quad City Area Re- 
gional Air Pollution Control Board. 

The Charter is an agreement which seeks 
“to maintain purity of the air resources con- 
sistent with the protection of the normal 
health, general welfare, and physical property 
of the people. .. .” To accomplish these ob- 
jectives, the Charter provides for a Policy 
Board, a Technical Advisory Committee, an 
Air Pollution Control Agency, and an ad- 
ministrative Director. The Charter further 
authorizes the Board to adopt identical rules 
and regulations for the contro] of air pollu- 
tion among the political subdivisions and 
authorizes the establishment of a central air 
pollution contro] agency to administer these 
rules and regulations, The result is direct air 
pollution control, not only among different 
political subdivisions, but different political 
subdivisions in two states. 

After the Charter was signed in September 
of 1969 each political subdivision appointed 
a member and an alternate to serve on the 
Board. Thus, the Board directly represents 
the political subdivisions. The ten-man 
Board then appointed a Technical Advisory 
Committee, made up of mainly professional 
people having fields of specialty in medi- 
cine, law, agriculture, conservation, and 
meteorology, to mention a few. The Board 
then sought to have the states of Iowa and 
Tilinois legally recognize the authority of 
the Charter. The states did so by the passage 
of the appropriate enabling legislation. 

Once the Technical Advisory Committee 
was appointed and state recognition was con- 
firmed, the Board recruited an Air Pollu- 
tion Control Director. The Director assumed 
his duties in May of 1970. In July, 1970, the 
Board with the advice and assistance of the 
Technical Advisory Committee and Director 
adopted an administrative program to con- 
trol air pollution and a time schedule for 
implementation of local air pollution con- 
trol rules and regulations. 

The administrative program includes an 
installation permit system, an industrial sur- 
vey system, and an abatement enforcement 
and control program system. The installation 
permit system is a preventative air pollu- 
tion control measure requiring the evalua- 
tion of process and equipment plans before 
physical installation can take place. The in- 
dustrial survey system will provide statis- 
tical information regarding the amount and 
types of pollutants being emitted from the 
various pollution sources in the Quad City 
Area, The abatement, enforcement, and con- 
trol program system will provide for servic- 
ing complaints and seeking out pollution vio- 
lators and will also promote development of 
structured cooperative air pollution control 
programs with industry. 

The local rules and regulations adopted 
by the Board must, as required by the Char- 
ter, be at least as strict as the strictest of 
the state rules and regulations promulgated 
by Iowa and Illinois. However, the local 
rules and regulations may be more strict in 
order to meet local needs. Therefore, at the 
least, the local laws will incorporate the 
best laws of the states of jurisdiction. 
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The Charter, a political first for this area 
and probably for the nation, is in essence a 
contract among political subdivisions of two 
states. In this way, it differs from other in- 
terstate air pollution control contracts which 
are basically contracts between the political 
governments of the states themselves and do 
not provide a delegation of authority to a 
central agency for direct enforcement of air 
pollution control. 

Thus, the local governments of the Quad 
City Area have solved the problem which 
plagues similar areas througout the country. 
They are providing for a centralized air pol- 
lution control agency to serve areas of resi- 
dence and industrial activity which are 
physically bound but separated politically. 
They have realized that their approach is 
the only approach which will assure the 
achievement of air quality goals established 
for the region. 

One may expand this point further, and 
realize that the entire regional border be- 
tween Iowa and Illinois will have a similar 
problem of air pollution control. The prob- 
lem is more significant if one considers that 
developers find the shores of major water ar- 
teries such as the Mississippi very attractive 
sites for industrial activity. 


BILL COWGER REPORTS 
HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. ZION. Mr. Speaker, the August 
1970, newsletter of my colleague, BILL 
Cowcer, has come to my attention. I 
should like to commend this informa- 
tive effort to my House colleagues: 

REPORT FROM CONGRESS 
(By BILL COWGER) 
THE ECOMONY 


It now appears that the economic picture 
is improving. According to Dr. Arthur 
Burns, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank Board, available money is increasing 
for capital improvements and for personal 
loans, There has recently been a slowdown 
in retail prices which indicates that in- 
flation is coming under control. Even though 
unemployment has risen, it is not alarming 
when you consider that we are changing 
from a war time to a peace time economy. 
President Nixon has been reducing our com- 
mitments abroad and the Congress has been 
cutting defense spending. This will, very 
naturally, result in a transition period of 
some unemployment. Please notice in the 
following table of unemployment rates from 
1960 to 1970 that during peace time the 
rate goes up. 1960 was the last year of the 
Eisenhower Administration. During the three 
years. under. President John F. Kennedy, 
unemployment. increased. The rate went 
down. starting, with the escalation of the 
Vietnam war. It is now. creeping upward 
as we de-escalate American involvement in 
Vietnam. 

UNEMPLOYMENT RATES 


Percent 
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The Federal Budget for fiscal 1970 has 
gone $2.9 billion in the red. This was the 
ninth time in ten years that the federal 
government has spent More money than it 
has collected. Only in 1969 was there a budg- 
et surplus. During the last year of the 
Johnson Administration, the budget was 
overspent by $25 billion. 

WHITE HOUSE VISIT 


I recently had an opportunity to visit with 
President Richard M. Nixon in his oval office 
at the White House, We discussed the warm 
welcome that he had received in Louisville 
and the enthusiastic crowds that met him 
at the airport and in the downtown business 
district. I also was able to make an appoint- 
ment to meet with him at a later date to 
discuss my around-the-world factfinding tour 
of Southeast Asia and the Middle East. 


NEW EISENHOWER STAMP 


Thursday, August 6, a regular G-cent stamp 
honoring President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
was put into circulation by the Post Office 
Department. This stamp, which will be 
printed by the billions, will augment the 
Eisenhower commemorative stamp issued in 
October, 1969. 

In addition to the satisfaction of seeing 
one of the truly great Americans of all time 
appropriately honored, I had the pleasure 
of receiving an album of the new Eisenhower 
stamps from Postmaster General Winton M. 
Blount. 

AWARD CEREMONY 

Recently I represented the Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce, Maurice Stans, in 
presenting an “E Star Award” to the Cata- 
lysts and Chemicals, Inc., of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. This company has twice been honored 
for increasing their sales of United States 
products abroad. Shown from left to right 
are Dr. Ronald E. Rietmeier, President of 
Catalysts and Chemicais, Tom Ferguson, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Paul Grubbs, Ken- 
tucky Commissioner of Commerce, and John 
T. Acree, Jr., President of the Kentucky 
Chamber of Commerce. (Picture not repro- 
duced in RECORD). 


MIDDLE EAST BRIEFING 


At a recent briefing with Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Joseph J. Sisco, the U.S. peace 
proposal for the Middle East was discussed. 
I exchanged with Secretary Sisco my own 
experiences in Israel, Lebanon and Egypt. 
The United States proposal for a ninety-day 
cease fire has received support from around 
the world. Secretary Sisco is our ranking 
negotiator in the Middle East. 

POLICE ASSISTANCE ACT 


At the recent annual meeting of the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors.in Denver, Mayor John 
V. Lindsay of New York City introduced the 
resolution endorsing my anti-crime bill. 
Earlier this year, I introduced and sponsored 
the Police Assistance Act of 1970 (H.R. 15706) 
which has now gained the endorsement of 
mayors and police officials across the country. 
Mayor Lindsay is pictured above when he 
appeared last year before our Task Force on 
Urban Affairs. The Mayor has been a strong 
supporter of direct federal funding to the 
cities. (Picture not printed in RECORD.) 

VIETNAM 

Most. of the recent fighting in Vietnam 
has been in the I Corps area near DaNang, 
Hue and the DMZ. The 101st Airborne Divi- 
sion has the responsibility for the protection 
of the area from the Au Shaw Valley, East 
to Hue and the coast. Pictured on the right 
is Major General John J. Hennessey, Com- 
mander of the famous Screaming Eagle Divi- 
sion. During my recent visit to this battle 
area, we inspected advanced fire bases that 
were in almost daily contact with the enemy. 
(Picture not printed in RECORD.) 


TELEPHONE SERVICES 


By calling 585-5444, you can receive my 
regular recorded message from Congress. AS 
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often as necessary I report on the legislative 
schedule of Congress, making mention of 
the important bills that are up for debate. 
We receive many repeat calls from Louisvil- 
lians who regularly use this number to find 
out what is going on in Washington. 585- 
5444 may be called day and night. 
CAMBODIANS VISIT 

My last newsletter showed a photograph 
taken in Phnom Penh, Cambodia with a 
group of college students and professors. 
Recently three of the Cambodian professors 
visited me in Washington. They are on a 
tour of the United States seeking assistance 
for their country in its fight against com- 
munism, They are not asking for U.S. troop 
intervention, but need material help to turn 
back the North Vietnamese invaders. (Pic- 
ture not printed in RECORD). 


DISTRICT OFFICE 


My Louisville Congressional office is man- 
aged by Mr. Claude H. Harris. Located at 140 
South Fifth Street, the office is available for 
calls on a 24-hour basis, seven days a week. 
We record phone requests at night and on 
the weekends after regular office hours. 

In Louisville we have seven staff assist- 
ants who handle a tremendous case load of 
requests involving business with the Federal 
government, Not always do we work miracles, 
but we always try. 

THE NEWSLETTER 


The paper and printing of this report is 
not paid for at the expense of the govern- 
ment, Personal funds and contributions from 
those who wish to be kept informed of Con- 
gressional activities make this newsletter 
possible. 

Bach year thousands ask: Congressman, 
help me! 

Constituent service is one of the main 
tasks of a Congressman. Requests come in all 
“shapes and sizes”, Some are complex, others 
are simple. 

To show you the silent side of Congres- 
sional seryice we have prepared a sample of 
some of our recent cases: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Following the death 
of my husband T was advised by the Social 
Security office in Louisville that I would re- 
ceive monthly benefits. I have waited all 
these months and still have not received a 
check. 

The Congressman called the Social Secu- 
rity office and it was determined she not only 
was entitled to begin receiving monthly ben- 
efits but she also received a sizable sum cov- 
ering the amount due for the past months. 

Dear Mr. Cowcer: My husband died sud- 
denly and my son is in Vietnam. I cannot 
work as I have small children at home. 
Please have my son discharged from the 
Army. 

Congressman Cowger advised the soldier 
the proper procedure to follow in applying 
for a discharge. The request for discharge 
was approved by the Department of the 
Army. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The VA is going to 
take my Small pension away from me. Please 
help, I have been injured and am also get- 
ting benefits from Social Security. 

The Congressman asked the Manager of 
the Regional Office of the VA to assist the 
gentleman in completing the income forms 
necessary to determine the monthly amount 
payable. Based on that information payments 
were resumed. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CoWGER: For the past 
couple of years I have been attempting to get 
payment for material supplied to a foreign 
government. We have not received any money. 

Congressman Cowger began correspondence 
with the American advisory group and after 
getting all the necessary documents, pay- 
ment was made to the supplier. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN: In January, I filed for 
my income tax refund, All these months have 
gone by and I have never received my check. 
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Congressman Cowger asked the District Di- 
rector of Internal Revenue to make an inves- 
tigation. It was determined an error had been 
made in processing and the check was mailed 
to an incorrect address. The check was im- 
mediately remailed. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CoWGER: My husband is 
presently serving in Vietnam and now my son 
has received orders to report there. Please 
help me; one is enough to worry about in 
that place. 

The Congressman advised the young man 
to apply for a reassignment under the De- 
partment of Defense policy of only one mem- 
ber of a family serving in Vietnam at a given 
time. He submitted his request to his com- 
manding officer and his request was approved. 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART CAL- 
ENDAR OF EVENTS, SEPTEMBER 
1970 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the Calendar of 
Events of the National Gallery of Art 
for the month of September 1970. 

Once again, the National Gallery has 
planned an outstanding series of events 
and exhibits, and I urge my colleagues 
and the American people to visit the 
Gallery and take advantage of their ex- 
cellent program of events. 

The material follows: 

CALENDAR OF EVENTS 
MARY CASSATT 1844—1926 

The National Gallery's fall exhibition 
schedule opens September 27 with an exhibi- 
tion of one hundred works by Mary Cassatt, 
including oils, pastels, and graphics. It will 
be the largest exhibition ever held of the 
work of this important American impres- 
sionist and will include a number of paint- 
ings never before shown in the United States 
as well as seldom-~-seen pictures from the Cas- 
satt family and several European collec- 
tions. 

This exhibition, to be shown only in Wash- 
ington, is the sixth in a series of retrospec- 
tives which the National Gallery has or- 
ganized honoring important American ar- 
tists, the first of the series to honor a wom- 
an. The exhibition will be on view in the 
Central Galleries, on the ground floor, 
through November 8. A fully-illustrated cat- 
alog ($4.75), with an introduction and notes 
by Adelyn Breeskin, preeminent authority 
on Mary Cassatt, will be available. 

The National Gallery also has commis- 
sioned a full color 2 x 3 foot poster in a 
limited edition, featuring The Boating Party, 
a painting in the collection of the National 
Gallery. The poster is available for $5.00 
during the exhibition, $10.00 afterward. 

“ART AND MAN” 

The first installment of “Art and Man,” 
a multi-media program under the direction 
of the National Gallery of Art and published 
by Scholastic Magazines, will be mailed na- 
tionally to subscribers in junior and senior 
high schools the week of September 20. 

“Art and Man” explores, through eight 
monthly packages, the humanities and their 
relationship to contemporary problems, 
Each package contains copies of the color- 
illustrated magazine Art and Man, as well 
as a record, a filmstrip, a poster, or a port- 
folio of reproductions. 

Subjects for the first year are: The Ameri- 
can Wilderness, Rembrant and His Age, Afri- 
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can Art, Art and the Machine, Florence and 
the Renaissance, Art and War, Cities to Live 
In, and The First Americans (The American 
Indian). 

“CIVILISATION” 

Evening showings of “Civilisation,” which 
have had to be doubled to meet the demand, 
will end September 7, The entire series will 
be shown again beginning September 13. 
Each week, through December 12, one film of 
the thirteen-part series by art historian Ken- 
neth Clark will be shown daily at 12:30 and 
1:30 p.m. No tickets; admission on a first- 
come basis. 

SUNDAY EVENING CONCERTS 

The Gallery's 29th season of Sunday eve- 
ning concerts in the East Gardens Court will 
begin on September 27 with the first of six 
programs entitled “Beethoven and his Con- 
temporaries” in commemoration of the 
Beethoven Bicentennial. The concert hour 
has been changed to 7 o'clock. 

LABOR DAY WEEKEND FILM 

Sir Laurence Olivier’s film version of 
Shakespeare's Henry V will be shown in the 
auditorium at 2:30 p.m. on Sunday and Mon- 
day of Labor Day weekend; running time is 
2 hours 17 minutes. 

CHANGE OF GALLERY AND CAFETERIA HOURS 

AFTER SEPTEMBER 7 

Regular hours begin September 8: week- 
days and Saturdays, 10:00 a.m, to 5:00 p.m., 
and Sundays, 12 noon to 10:00 p.m. Cafeteria 
hours after September 7: weekdays, 10:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m.; luncheon service 11:00 
a.m, to 2:30 p.m.; Sundays, dinner service 
1:00 to 7:00. p.m, 

Summer hours (weekdays and Saturdays, 
10:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m.; Sundays, 12 noon to 
10:00 p.m.) will be in effect through Labor 
Day, September 7. 

MONDAY, AUGUST 31 THROUGH SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 6 
Painting of the week? 

Henri Rousseau. The Equatorial Jungle. 
(Chester Dale Collection) Gallery 84. Tues. 
through Sat. 12:00 & 2:00; Sun. 3:30 & 6:00. 

Tour of the week 

Selections from the Nathan Cummings 
Collection. Central Gallery. Tues. through 
Sat. 1:00; Sun. 2:30. 

Tour 
Introduction to the Collection, Rotunda. 
Mon. through Sat. 11:00 & 3:00; Sun. 5:00. 

Sunday film 

Henry V. Auditorium 2:30. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 13 
Labor day film 

Henry V. Auditorium, Monday 2:30, 

Painting of the week ! 

Rembrandt. A Polish Nobleman. (Andrew 
Mellon Collection) Gallery 48. Tues. through 
Sat. 12:00 & 2:00; Sun. 3:30 & 6:00. 

Tour of the week 

Medieval Italian Art. Rotunda. Tues. 

through Sat. 1:00; Sun. 2:30. 
Tour 


Introduction to the Collection. Rotunda. 
Mon. through Sat. 11:00 & 3:00. Mon, (La- 
bor Day) 1:00; Sun. 5:00. 

Sunday lecture 

Sévres: Porcelain of Kings. Guest Speaker: 
Carl C. Dauterman, curator, Western Euro- 
pean Arts, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. Auditorium 4:00. 

Sunday film—“Civilisation,” I 

The Skin of Our Teeth, 12:30 & 1:30. 


111''x14"’ reproductions with texts for sale 
this week—15c each. If mailed, 25c each. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 20 
Painting of the Week * 

Fra Filippo Lippi. Saint Benedict Orders 
Saint Maurus to the Rescue of Saint 
Placidus. (Samuel H. Kress Collection) Gal- 
lery 4. Tues. through Sat. 12:00 & 2:00; Sun. 
3:30 & 6:00. 

Tour of the Week 

Renaissance Italian Art. Rotunda. Tues. 

through Sat. 1:00; Sun. 2:30. 
Tour 

Introduction to the Collection. Rotunda. 

Mon. through Sat. 11:00 & 3:00; Sun. 6:00. 
Sunday Lecture 

The Crajt of Early Italian Painting. Guest 
Speaker: Marvin Eisenberg, Professor of the 
History of Art, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. Auditorium 4:00. 

Weekday Film—“Civilisation,” I 

The Skin of Our Teeth, 12:30 & 1:30. 

Sunday Film—“Civilisation,” II 

The Great Thaw, 12:30 & 1:30. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, THROUGH 
SEPTEMBER 27 
Sculpture of the week* 

Maillol. Bather with Raised Arms. (Ailsa 
Mellon Bruce Fund) Rotunda. Tues. through 
Sat. 12:00 & 2:00; Sun. 3:30 & 6:00. 

Tour of the week 

Baroque Italian Art. Rotunda. 
through Sat. 1:00; Sun, 2:30. 

Tour 

Introduction to the Collection. Rotunda. 
Mon. through Sat. 11:00 & 3:00; Sun. 5:00. 

Sunday lecture 

Mary Cassatt: Artist, Connoisseur, and Dy- 
namic Personality. Guest Speaker: Frederick 
A, Sweet, Former Curator of American Paint- 
ing, The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, 
Auditorium 4:00. 

Weekday fim—“Civilisation,” II 

The Great Thaw, 12:30 & 1:30. 

Sunday film—“Civilisation,” III 

Romance and Reality, 12:30 & 1:30. 

Sunday concert 

Beethoven and His Contemporaries. Na- 
tional Gallery Orchestra. Richard Bales, Con- 
ductor. East Garden Court 7:00. 

(Inquiries concerning the Gallery's edu- 
cational services should be addressed to the 
Educational Office or telephoned to (202) 
7137-4215, ext. 272.) 


SUNDAY, 


Tues, 


BILL DECKER, SHERIFF OF 
DALLAS, TEX. 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just buried one of the finest lawmen that 
ever lived. All of us in Dallas loved and 
respected Bill Decker. 

Sheriff Decker was a friendly man. 
He was humble yet had a fine sense of 
humor. He had the courage of a Texas 
Ranger. 

He was a fair man and gave everyone 
an even break. Decker was sheriff for 
all of the people in Dallas, night and day. 

The Dallas Times Herald on Septem- 
ber 1 had an editorial tribute on Decker. 


*8’'x10"' black-and-white photograph with 
text for sale this week—75c each. 
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You will be proud to read the following 
on a great Texas lawman: 


Bill Decker died as he had lived 24 hours 
a day for 21 years—as sheriff of Dallas 
County. 

Iilness—chronic emphysema—had finally 
defeated him as no human adversary had 
ever succeeded in doing, and he had submit- 
ted his resignation as sheriff. But the resig- 
nation was not to take effect until Sept. 1. 
So Bill Decker died as sheriff of Dallas 
County and that was fitting. 

For as we said in an editorial only last 
week, when Decker’s resignation was an=- 
nounced; “The office of sheriff of Dallas 
County and Bill Decker have become so close- 
ly related in the minds of most of us that 
it is almost impossible to think of one with- 
out thinking of the other.” 

As long-time sheriff and before that as a 
deputy constable and then deputy sheriff, 
Decker performed a signal service for the 
people of this county in the enforcement of 
the law. But his service to the people of this 
county far transcended the mere discharge 
of the formal responsibilities of his office. 

As we also said in the editorial last week: 
“Indeed, Bill Decker was a highly unusual 
and highly successful officer, but more im- 
portant, Bill Decker was a highly unique 
human being. It was the great humanness 
of the man that will live on as one of the 
dominant qualities of the Decker legend.” 

Decker was, above all, a man of deep com- 
passion for his fellowmen. As the story on 
his death in this newspaper so correctly 
noted, Decker’s primary image was that of 
a friend of the people, a man never too tired 
or too busy to lend a helping hand to any- 
one who needed it. 

He was known particularly as a friend of 
the “little people,” many of whom came to 
him when they were in trouble and whom 
he helped unstintingly to his utmost ca- 
pability. But in the same sense of the word, 
he was a friend of the “big people” as well. 
Their station in life, be it big or little, 
whether he had known them for a long time 
or not at all, carried no weight with Bill 
Decker when they sought his help as a friend. 

The resolution, read in Commissioners 
Court by his good friend, County Judge Lew 
Sterrett, and passed by the court, says it well: 

“We are deeply saddened by the passing 
of this truly great public official. This is in- 
deed a sad day in Dallas.” 


PAY SCALES 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received from a constituent, Mr. B, R. 
Stephens of New Braunfels, Tex., an edi- 
torial which appeared in the August 1970 
edition of Roads and Streets magazine. It 
points to the exorbitant increase in pay 
scales, particularly as related to the con- 
struction industry. Because of these as- 
tounding revelations it be¢omes more im- 
portant than ever that the Congress up- 
date the Taft-Hartley Act and take such 
other steps that would be designed to 
apply some brakes to this inflation- 
producing trend. 

The editorial follows: 

ONE-SIDED UNION SETTLEMENTS HEAD FOR 
$40,000 To $50,000-a-YeaR WAGES IN 1970’s 
(By Harold McKeever) 

Memo to the President and Congress: Will 
some of you please shut your office doors, take 
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pencil in hand, and figure where we're head- 
ing if union wage settlements continue in 
the prevailing pattern, 

We say shut the door first, for a reason. 
Particularly if you do this while figuring for 
the construction industry—the Operating 
Engineers, Teamsters, Cement Masons, Elec- 
trical Workers, Ironworkers, and Laborers— 
we wouldn't want any of your constituents to 
see the look of consternation you'll have, or 
should have, if you own life insurance and 
have friends and constituents who must pay 
for their children’s college education a few 
years hence. 

Just take any of a dozen typical recent 
settlements, and project the three-year raise 
three times. That will bring you to 1979. It 
comes up $24 an hour for the Operating En- 
gineers—$42,000 a year without overtime in 
an 1800-hour year. Other construction work- 
ers in various regions will be making $40,000 
to $50,000 by end of decade. 

As this is written, Operating Engineers 
Local 150 in the Chicago area has just scored 
again on this pattern. They won from a 
$4,75-an-hour increase for Class I to $5.05 an 
hour for Class II over 38 months, bringing 
their pay with fringes to $11.05 an hour for 
Class I, The union had demanded $5.20, and 
it took a costly strike and lockout to force 
even this small concession. 

This same go-around occurred three years 
ago in the Chicago area. A billion-dollar, 
seven-week strike of highway and heavy jobs 
in that year brought only minor reduction of 
the Operating Engineers’ completely outra- 
geous demands for more feather-bedding 
work rule and the 50 percent increase 
wanted. 

Mr. Nixon and Mr. Congressmen, now just 
tack on two more raises like this, in 1973 and 
1976, with compounding, and you can see 
what the inflation picture is for the decade 
of the 1970’s. Or-use any of scores of other 
skyrocketing construction union settlements 
as your model—then ask Mr. Burns, yes, and 
the Hill, to think what this will do to any 
anti-inflation program, and what it is doing 
to every citizen. 

The Chicago Tribune of July 4 put the 
problem in perspective in an editorial on 
the area settlement just reached with the 
Teamsters. This was for $1.65 an hour wage 
boost plus added $8 weekly health-welfare- 
pension plus cost-of-living increase—41 per- 
cent over three years. In the Tribune’s 
words: 

“This is vastly more than any conceivable 
increase in the cost of living or the produc- 
tivity of the drivers. This means the shippers 
will have to pay more for freight; the cus- 
tomer will have to pay more in prices; the 
country has lost another important round 
in the battle against inflation. 

“We can’t criticize the truckers for being 
able to get what they wanted. But their 
success was not wholly the result. of their 
own persistence. They were helped by a series 
of laws and precedents giving them the ad- 
vantage over the trucking industry with 
which they were if that was the 
word for what led to a total capitulation on 
the part of the industry. 

Many of the drivers took other jobs to help 
make up for their loss of income. There was 
little if anything the trucking companies 
could do to make up for their loss of in- 
come. Had they tried to hire other drivers 
for their trucks, they would have been sub- 
jected to merciless persecution for strike- 
breaking and probably found guilty of re- 
fusing to bargain in good faith. 

“The drivers who were unable to earn 
enough on their own were given food stamps 
(worth up to perhaps $160 a month). The 
money for this was put up by the taxpayers, 
including the companies being struck. Had 
this been another state, the striking workers 
might have qualified also for unemployment 
compensation, even though the unemploy- 
ment was of their own making. 
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“These are examples,” the Tribune editorial 
concluded, “of the many ways in which 
present labor laws are loaded in favor of 
unions . .. If we are ever to have a successful 
anti-inflation policy, it will have to include 
statutory changes to insure that collective 
bar means more bargaining, less one- 
sided collecting, and a more impartial atti- 
tude on the part of public agencies.” 

Mr. President, even though this is an 
election year you might at least pass this 
page along to your fiscal policy advisors. Then 
tell us the solution on your next TV program. 


HE BROUGHT A STREAM BACK TO 
LIFE 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the question is often asked, 
What can a private citizen do about the 
pollution of the air, water, and land? 

In this age of big government, big busi- 
ness, big universities and big everything, 
it is easy to lose sight of the value of 
individual effort toward the big problem 
of pollution abatement. 

One of the outstanding examples of 
individual commitment and action for a 
better environment has taken place in 
Cedarburg, Wis. There, Mr. Del Cook 
decided 6 years ago that the creek run- 
ning through his backyard did not have 
to be polluted. 

Mr. Cook's struggle and eventual suc- 
cess is indeed inspiring. I have called it 
to the attention of my colleagues before. 
Del has now been honored by the Read- 
er’s Digest and in an editorial of the 
August 19 News-Graphic of Cedarburg, 
Wis. I would like to include as part of 
my remarks the editorial and the follow- 
ing article by Roul Tunley which ap- 
peared in the July 1970 Reader’s Digest: 

He BROUGHT a STREAM Back To Lire 
(By Roul Tunley) 

Late in 1962, Delbert J. Cook, an advertis- 
ing executive born and raised in Chicago, 
then employed in Indianapolis, New York, 
Washington, D.C., and Milwaukee, got fed up 
with cities. Deciding to seek the’solace of life 
in the country as a free-lance marketing 
consultant, he bought an old barn on Cedar 
Creek, 20 miles outside Milwaukee, and 
started remodeling it with his own hands. 
He worked all winter in his spare time. He’d 
always wanted to live on a stream, and now 
he dreamed of fish jumping, small boys 
swimming, dragon-flies buzzing, picnickers 
wading. 

Then came the spring thaw. Walking down 
to the creek one morning, he was shocked 
to see what the winter snow and ice had 
concealed: swirls of oil, floating garbage, a 
rusty stove at anchor, and an odor of decay 
that killed the fragrance of early spring. Del 
Cook’s dream stream was an open sewer! 

His shock turned to outrage in the sum- 
mer of 1964, when thousands of dead fish, 
belly up, appeared in the creek. Boiling an- 
gry, Cook drove into Cedarburg, largest town 
on the’ river (pop 8000). There an official 
told him, “It’s happening all over. There’s 
nothing you can do about it.” The man 
added with a smile, “It’s part of progress, I 

Del Cook didn't smile. And today, thanks 
largely to him, Cedar Creek, running 32 miles 
through some of America's loveliest country, 
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flows clear again. Volunteers did the work, 
and it didn't cost the government a penny. 
But it wasn't easy. 

Cook started his campaign the night of 
his meeting with the Cedarburg official. At a 
gathering of the local 4~H Club, which he 
headed, he discussed the situation with the 
youngsters. They voted to make cleaning up 
the creek their project. A group of Explorer 
Scouts joined them, and one of them sug- 
gested a name: the Cedar Creek Restoration 
council, It was decided to charge dollar-a- 
year dues. 

Knowing their technical limitations, 
Council members persuaded Floyd Stautz, a 
state health engineer, to be their adviser. 
On his advice, they divided the waterway 
into sectors, then formed survey teams. In 
canoes and on foot, they laboriously pin- 
pointed each pollution source: sewage pipes, 
faulty drains, overloaded septic tanks, cattle 
runoffs, industrial wastes. Then they set 
aside a Saturday for a massive cleanup of 
the 214-mile stretch through the area. 

On the appointed day, more than 400 
Scouts, 4-H members, highschool students 
and adults (teenagers outnumbered grown- 
ups six to one) showed up, Wading into the 
stream, they hauled out tires, bedsprings, 
bottles, barbecue grills, mattresses, old re- 
frigerators—even the remains of a 1936 
Chevy. City dump trucks hauled away 26 
loads. 

At this point, with no-dumping signs 
posted along the banks and with violations 
documented, Cook naively thought that the 
worst was over. After all, the law was ex- 
plicit: no sewage or waste matter could be 
dumped in surface water. All he had to do 
now was to get officials to notify the vio- 
lators, and the stream would quickly come 
back to life. 

It didn’t work out that way. As the weeks 
passed, Cook learned a hard truth: every- 
body gives lip service to clean water, but 
when it comes to doing something about it, 
there’s an overwhelming lethargy, especially 
when it involves the pocketbook. Typical was 
a butter factory which was still contami- 
nating Cedar Creek with whey—although as 
far back as 1953 it had been ordered to stop 
the practice. Other polluters included an 
animal-food manufacturer who dum 
what Cook described as “blood and guts” 
into the stream and an outboard-motor fac- 
tory spewing oil waste. Overloaded facilities 
at Cedarburg and Jackson emitted sewage 
not fully treated, and many faulty septic 
tanks added to the problem. Test samples 
of water showed bacterial counts, involving 
fecal matter, as high as 1,750,000 per 100 mg. 
of stream sample (any count over 200 can 
make water unsafe for human contact). 

Cook doggedly pursued all the offenders 
with orders, summonses and writs via health 
officers, town constables, and officials in the 
state capital, Madison. He wrote countless 
letters, made countless calls. 

Friendship became part of the price of the 
cleanup when Cook was forced to file suits 
against neighbors who failed to act. He 
learned early that fighting pollution is no 
way to win a popularity contest. He was re- 
ferred to contemptuously as “Mr. Clean” and 
called a blatant publicity-seeker. 

Occasionally people told him to his face, 
“You have no business coming in here as an 
outsider and doing things.” More often they 
spoke behind his back. A whispering cam- 
paign suggested that he was doing it all to 
get a fat state job. The malicious gossip was 
groundless. 

Only once—in 1969—did Cook falter. Fed 
up with innuendo, lethargy and constant 
roadblocks, he decided he’d enough of his 
nonpaying job as head of the Restoration 
Council and would go back to being a full- 
time marketing consultant. When he re- 
signed, the local paper dug into its print box 
for its biggest type. “Cook Quits!” it ban- 
nered. Even a Milwaukee paper ran a front- 
page editorial. When shocked citizens raised 
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a storm of protest, Cook changed his mind. 
From then on, the going seemed easier. 
Gradually, the plodding, checking and nag- 
ging paid off. Today, six years since the start 
of the campaign, virtually all sources of pol- 
lution have been eliminated from Cedar 
Creek. This, plus continued annual cleanups 
by students, Boy Scouts and others, has re- 
sulted in the stream’s coming back to life. 
Shortly after they got into action, the 
Restoration Council decided to make the 
waterway beautiful as well as clean. Trees 
and shrubs were planted, barbed wire was 
removed, and areas beneath bridges were 
cleaned up. A 15-mile canoe trail was op- 
ened, and the state stocked the stream with 
game fish. And, finally, Cook received word 
from the state health department certifying 
that the stream was now safe for swimming. 
“I felt like jumping up and down when that 
ived,” he told me. 
OnE dividends flowed in. The 2000 high- 
school students and other young people who 
helped in the campaign have become an 
army staunch wardens of the waterway. Says 
local lawyer and one-time state legislator, 
J. Curtis McKay: “If you toss an empty six- 
pack into the stream, chances are a brawny 
student will tap you on the shoulder and 
invite you to follow the cans into the water. 

Land values along Cedar Creek have 
doubled since the campaign started. Other 
parts of the state have taken heart. The 
Rubicon River Restoration Council was 
formed, followed quickly by other groups 
seeking to restore the Root, Wisconsin, 
Oconto and Milwaukee rivers. Several times 
a month, Cook is asked to address such 

5. 

wr November, the state’s leading news- 
paper, the Milwaukee Journal, took note of 
Cook’s “sparkling achievement” in an edi- 
torial, and expressed satisfaction that there 
is "still a place in this land for the totally 
committed and considerably angry individ- 
ual.” Last March, President Nixon wrote 
commending Cook on the job: “The Council's 
work provides & splendid example of the 
dedication and effectiveness that volunteer 
groups can bring to the fight against pollu- 
tion.” 

But the real rewards of doing a job like 
that at Cedar Creek are not always measured 
in a President’s letter, in newspaper head- 
lines, or even in the applause of fellow citi- 
gens. Cook's greatest satisfaction came one 
morning last spring when he got up. early 
and walked down to the creek. Dragonflies 
buzzed lazily as a bass fiashed above the 
sparkling surface. The fragrance of spring 
filled his nostrils. Leaning down, he cupped 
his hands and drew up the first drink of 
clean, clear water anybody had had from the 
stream in 25 years. Delbert Cook felt a surge 
of elation. Not only was the creek alive; so 
was a city boy’s dream. 


(From the Cedarburg (Wis.) News-Graphic, 
Aug. 19, 1970) 
A TRIBUTE TO A FELLOW TOWNSMAN 

The Reader's Digest in its July issue gave 
national recognition to one of our fellow 
townsmen, Delbert J. Cook in an article 
captioned “He Brought 4 Stream Back to 
Life.” 

The article was the third of a series the 
Digest is published about “small, splendid 
efforts” of citizen-volunteers who are trying 
to make our country a better place to live 
in, dealing with Involved Americans. 

The article is reproduced in this issue, It 
was written by Roul Tunley, a staff writer 
who spent a week here interviewing people, 
and going up and down Cedar Creek. 

Cedar Creek is not a large river as rivers go, 
having its source in Cedar Lake and empty- 
ing into the Milwaukee river, but it is a 
stream that flows thru beautiful countryside, 
and it was filling up with pollution. 

Del Cook singlehanded went to work to 
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clean up the stream. He organized the Cedar 
Creek Restoration Committee, and they en- 
gaged in clean-up campaigns that resulted in 
certification by the State of its clean water. 

Mr. Cook achieved results because of his 
deep and abiding interest. He went out, 
donned on hip boots and worked just as hard 
and probably harder than anyone in the 
manual efforts to clean up the river debris. 

He has stepped on people’s toes. He has 
dared to fight “city hall,” appearing before 
town, village and city governments, pointing 
out that they were guilty of polluting the 
stream because of inefficient sewer and dis- 
posal systems. 

He has had one disappointment in his 
endeavor to stop the Stadium Freeway from 
coming into this area, but he has not given 
up yet. If he should fail, no one can accuse 
him of not having put up a gallant fight. 


CUBA CANECUTTERS AND OTHER 
SUBVERSION 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received from a constituent, Mrs. Gabe 
R. Anderwald, of Bandera, Tex., an ar- 
ticle which had appeared in the VFW 
Magazine, written by Donald L. Miller. 
The story contains some revealing and 
thought-provoking information, which I 
include as a part of my remarks. 

The article follows: 

ALONG THE RED FRONT 
(By Donald L. Miller) 


Antiwar demonstrations are scheduled to 
pick up in momentum and possibly in vio- 
lence in the weeks just ahead. 

One of several moves, certain to capture 
media attention, will be a series of “long 
marches,” suggested by Arthur Waskow, of 
the Institute for Policy Studies. 

The “long march” was institutionalized by 
Mao Tse-tung. In a desperate effort to save 
his Communist forces from defeat by Chiang 
Kai-shek *way back in 1934-35, Mao led his 
forces from Kiangsi and Fukien provinces 
through Kweichow and Szechwan into 
northern Shensi. Mao’s forces survived and 
during the confusion at the end of World 
War II succeeded in seizing control of 
the entire China mainland. 

Arthur Waskow’s proposal for “long 
marches” in the U.S. is not for retreat, but 
for advance. Under his plan, a series of “long 
marches” would originate at symbolic loca- 
tions and converge in Washington, D.C., 
either Aug. 6-9, the anniversary of the 
atomic bombings of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
or on Labor Day, Sept. 7. 

For symbolic originating points, Waskow 
suggested Kent, Ohio, where four student 
demonstrators were killed; Augusta, Ga., 
where six black demonstrators were killed; 
New Haven, Conn., where Black Panther 
leader Bobby Seale is being tried for mur- 
der, and Lexington and Concord, sites of 
the first shots in the American Revolution. 

The suggestions were made to a wide va- 
riety of leaders attending a June confer- 
ence in Milwaukee sponsored by New Mobe, 
the New Mobilization Committee to End 
the War in Vietnam. Included in the meet- 
ing were representatives of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, the Na- 
tional Welfare Rights Organization, the 
Black Panthers and the Venceremos Brig- 
ade, Americans who have been cutting sugar 
cane in Communist Cuba. 

Even as it met, New Mobe reportedly was 
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on the verge of a split, not over opposition 
to American involvement in Vietnam, but 
over how violent New Mobe demonstrators 
should become, A strong contingent is said 
to be favoring more violence. 

What this new “violence” will involve is 
not yet known. After one group of American 
young people came back from a sugar cane- 
cutting expedition in Cuba there was a 
rash of firebombings. For years Havana has 
been promoting distribution of explicit di- 
rections on how to make Molotov firebombs, 
and simple dynamite time bombs. So 
far as the assaults have been against build- 
ings. To justify bombing and burning of 
property, the left has been advancing the 
idea that violence takes place only when 
a person is hurt. So the new concept of non- 
violence permits property destruction. 

A possible, even probable, turn toward 
firebombing and dynamiting of buildings by 
some so-called antiwar groups requires a 
new, and tighter, set of limits on where 
the expression of political dissent ends and 
where open war on society begins. The ul- 
timate in dissent, of course, is revolution. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
on you, and my other colleagues here in 
the House, to assist me in forcing. the 
editor of a prominent newspaper in 
Iowa “eat a little crow.” The editor, who 
happens to be a very good friend of mine, 
has suggested editorially that he seriously 
doubts if we will have the fortitude to 
pass a meaningful congressional reform 
bill in this Congress. Frankly, I share his 
concern and would be most happy to join 
him in “eating a little crow” in the event 
we do pass a meaningful reform bill. The 
editorial to which I refer, from the Au- 
gust 18 issue of the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette, follows: 


REORGANIZATION, EH? 


More than two weeks have elapsed since 
the U.S. house decided to postpone until 
another day final consideration of the re- 
organization bill which it had debated for 
nearly a month. 

When the postponement was announced, 
we expressed doubt in this space that the 
bill would be taken up again this session; 
we thought it rather obvious then that the 
leaders had agreed to let the bill die a quiet 
death—probably because it had been 
amended to the point where some genuine 
reorganization would have been in prospect 
had it been passed and sent to the Senate. 
We also said we'd be glad to eat a little crow 
if our guess proved to be inaccurate. We 
stand by that offer but as of the moment it 
doesn’t appear we'll have to make good on it. 

Here is another example of the hypocrisy 
that not only is riling up young America 
but is raising hackles on older citizens who've 
just about had it with trying to work within 
the system to do nothing more than modern- 
ize it. In this instance a vote on the bill 
was sidetracked by a few Democratic leaders 
who, we'll venture, wouldn't have the sup- 
port of even a majority of house Democrats, 
not to mention house Republicans, if they'd 
put this bill to a vote: 

By way of review, the original bill was mis- 
labeled a “reorganization” bill. But after the 
house adopted several amendments, includ- 
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ing one to require record votes in committee 
of the whole if requested by at least 20 mem- 
bers, the leaders grew skittish and backed 
off. What they wanted was something in the 
name of “reorganization” that was anything 
but that and what they were about to get 
was a semblance of reorganization by way of 
amendment. 

There's still time in this congress to take 
up the bill, as amended, and to pass it. We 
don't think the house will do it. We hope 
we're proved wrong. 


FISH RESOURCES ACT OF 1970 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, last April 
I received information which suggested 
that a significant share of the fish being 
caught off the coast of Orange County, 
Calif., had cancer or other serious abnor- 
malities. After confirming the accuracy 
of these reports, and under the auspices 
of the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, I conducted emergency hear- 
ings in Santa Ana, Calif., on the rela- 
tionship between water pollution, fish 
diseases, and human health. 

There are those who say that since no 
clear, consistent and convincing causal 
link between fish diseases and human ill- 
ness has been illustrated, it is folly to 
pursue the issue. I disagree, and I am 
today introducing legislation, the Fish 
Resources Act of 1970, which expresses 
that disagreement, requiring that an in- 
depth study be undertaken of this mat- 
ter. Where human health is at stake, we 
must, in my judgment, endeavor to es- 
tablish to a certainty whether the con- 
nection does or does not exist. If we are 
to err, let it—for once—be on the side 
of being overly concerned about the rela- 
tionship between man and his environ- 
ment. We need not recount today the 
consequences of past failures to ade- 
quately consider the vulnerability of man 
to variations in his environment. 

There are two dimensions to the rela- 
tionship between pollution, fish disease, 
and human health. The first involves the 
capacity of fish to serve as biological 
magnifiers of substances harmful to hu- 
mans but harmless to the fish, The sec- 
ond raises the possibility of transmission 
of diseases by afflicted fish to man. 

In the first instance, fish have been 
found to have the ability to concentrate 
quantities and types of substances which 
can be lethal to man but which seem- 
ingly have no deleterious effect on the 
fish. In this role, the fish serve as but 
one step in a process known as biological 
magnification. Fish can ingest other fish 
or plant life which have likewise con- 
sumed other edibles, each of which may 
contain toxic substances. I think it is 
easy to see how this chain reaction can 
build to the point where any one fish 
purchased in the local supermarket can 
contain dosages of a particular toxic 
substance to a degree dangerous to 
human health. Notable examples of this 
process and its effect on humans are the 
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Minamata tragedy in Japan in 1953 and 
the not infrequent outbreaks of fish 
poisoning resulting from “natural occur- 
ring” biological poisons in fish in tropical 
waters. In the Minamata incident, fish 
had ingested marine organisms which 
served as transmitters, or vectors, of 
toxic substances derived from mercurial 
compounds in industrial waste. When 
then consumed by humans, severe neuro- 
logical disorders ensued. In this out- 
break, the fatality rate in humans was 
34 percent. 

The problem of fish poisoning con- 
tinues to increase in the tropical Pacific 
islands. The possible role played by pol- 
lution in these outbreaks is revealed in 
the fact that such incidents only seem 
to occur in the one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the ocean area that is the most suscepti- 
ble to destruction by pollution. Although 
the mortality rate in these incidents has 
remained below 1 percent, the victims 
do suffer varying degrees of incapacita- 
tion. This presents a significant health 
problem and, as the population in these 
areas increases, so does the severity of 
the problem. 

The enormity of this problem becomes 
apparent when we consider that one of 
the more recent approaches to the grow- 
ing food resource demands created by 
the ever-expanding world population will 
add another step to the magnification 
process. The long-heralded fish protein 
concentrate may not be the panacea it 
was acclaimed as being if these toxic 
Substances cannot be removed prior to 
the concentration process. 

Fortunately, in this area at least, re- 
search has been going on for some time. 
The mechanism by which these toxic sub- 
stances are assimilated by the fish has 
been uncovered and steps are now peing 
taken to break the enzymatic and pro- 
tein lock which retains these substances 
in the fish’s system to permit its re- 
moval before consumption by man. I do 
not mean to imply that this problem is 
licked—far from it. The hardest part still 
lies ahead—the development of the 
method whereby this lock can be broken. 
This effort must be supported. 

Although I am encouraged by this con- 
tinuing research effort, I am neverthe- 
less appalled at the acknowledged dearth 
of information available, and, for that 
matter, research being done on the sec- 
ond dimension of this problem, the ef- 
fect fish diseases contracted in polluted 
water may have on human health. This is 
to me as crucial a problem as that of 
biological magnification. For, although 
many experts assert that there is no 
known evidence of any particular disease 
being transmitted to the human con- 
sumer, virtually nothing is known regard- 
ing the susceptibility of man to the viral 
or bacterial causes of disease in fish. In 
other words, it is possible that fish can 
function as vectors for the causative fac- 
tors of particular diseases, even though 
the developed disease in the fish is in- 
compatible with the human system. 

For example, it is not known how the 
cancers and abnormalities in the the fish 
caught in the Santa Ana River outfall 
may affect the health of a consumer. It 
is known that the cancer itself is not 
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transmittable; it is not known whether 
the viral cause of the cancer may be ac- 
cepted by and thereby develop in the 
human consumer. In addition, the causal 
relationship between water pollution and 
fish diseases is not completely known, 
although it is known that the incidence of 
disease increases in polluted waters. 

Until these questions can be answered 
and steps taken appropriate to those 
answers, we will continue to deal with 
an extremely dangerous unknown. An- 
swers must therefore be found as soon 
as possible to remove this potential 
threat. 

We are dealing then, with two distinct 
although connected problems. In one, we 
know what the problem is and what is 
needed to solve it. In the other, we have 
not even begun to understand the prob- 
lem, let alone be on the way to solving 
it. In this latter case, that of possible 
linkages between polluted water, diseased 
fish, and human health, our basic obstacle 
to be overcome before we may move for- 
ward toward constructive actions is the 
total lack of definitive facts on the sub- 
ject. We just do not know what the con- 
nections are. It is to the discovery of these 
unknowns that my bill is directed, and 
likewise these hearings. 


THE PEACE OFFICER—A SYMBOL 
OF THE SYSTEM 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent weeks tragic and senseless occur- 
rences in many of our cities have re- 
sulted in death and serious injury to 
dedicated police officers. One such 
tragic episode occurred in my congres- 
sional district, in Omaha, Nebr. A young 
police officer, Larry Minard, 30 years old 
and the father of five children, lost his 
life in a plotted bombing incident, pay- 
ing the supreme sacrifice while serving 
his fellow citizens. 


Mr. Speaker, the eulogy delivered at 
the funeral of this young policeman ex- 
presses the mission, the value, and the 
worth of our peace officers. It would be- 
hoove all of us to reflect upon the mes- 
sage of Dr. Marvin E. Hall, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Omaha, Nebr., in 
the hope that we might be better able, 
through our own words and actions, to 
help reestablish deserved respect and 
rightful status for our police officers: 

THE Peace Orricerr—A SYMBOL OF THE 

SYSTEM 
(Delivered at the funeral of Larry Dean 

Minard on August 20, 1970 at the John A. 

Gentleman Mortuary by Dr. Marvin E. 

Hall, Pastor of the First Baptist Church 

in Omaha, Nebr.) 

We assemble here today to honor and pay 
our last respects to a peace officer who died 
in the line of duty. In honoring patrolman 
Larry Minard, we are honoring the peace 
keeping profession, which he represented. 
We would do well on this occasion to exalt 
the role of the peace officer in our democratic 
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society. The enemies of our way of life have 
paid the law officer an unwitting compli- 
ment by telling him he is a part of the 
establishment, and by calling him a symbol 
of the system. This is an unwitting compli- 
ment because this is the best system of gov- 
ernment this planet has ever known. The 
peace officer is a symbol of the system, 
indeed! 

First of all, the policeman is a symbol of 
the universal authority of law and order. 
This authority is of God and is basic to 
civilization itself. It was revealed to. Moses 
on Mount Sinai. It was reinforced by the 
Prophets of the Old Testament. It was re- 
affirmed by the Lord, Jesus, who came to 
amplify and fulfill the law. It was reiterated 
by the Apostolic Church in the words of the 
Apostle Paul, in Romans the 13th chapter, 
the first seven verses. I would like to read 
this passage of scripture: 

“Everyone must obey the state authorities; 
for no authority exists without God’s per- 
mission, and the existing authorities have 
been put there by God. Whoever opposes the 
existing authority opposes what God has or- 
dered; and anyone who does s0 will bring 
judgment on himself, For rulers are not to 
be feared by those who do good, but by those 
who do evil. Would. you like to be unafraid 
of the man in authority? Then do what is 
good, and he will praise you, For he is God's 
servant working for your own good. But if 
you do evil, be afraid of him, for his power 
to punish is real. He is God’s servant and car- 
ries out God's wrath on those who do evil. 
For this reason you must obey the authori- 
ties—not just because of God’s wrath, but 
also as a matter of conscience. 

“This is also the reason that you pay taxes; 
for the authorities are working for God when 
they fulfill their duties. Pay, then, what you 
owe them; pay them your personal and prop- 
erty taxes, and show respect and honor for 
them all.” 

GOOD NEWS FOR MODERN MAN 

This passage of scripture is especially sig- 
nificant, when you remember that it was 
written against the background of one of 
the most corrupt and oppressive govern- 
ments in the history of the world. That of 
Nero, the Caesar of Rome! It isn’t the person 
who occupies the seat of authority that is 
the important thing, but the authority itself. 
Paul isn’t saying that we should respect Nero 
as a man, but we should respect the author- 
ity of government. We respect the President 
of the United States. We may disagree with 
him, but we respect the presidency in the 
same manner. We respect and salute our flag, 
not because we agree with everybody in gov- 
ernment, but because we respect the office 
they fill. The people delegate authority to 
City Councils, State Legislatures and Na- 
tional Congresses to make the laws in a 
democracy. To the policeman in the precinct, 
the people delegate the authority to enforce 
those laws. When someone resists a police of- 
ficer, he is resisting all power to restrain evil. 
When one resists arrest, he is actually resist- 
ing God himself, so the police officer is a 
symbol of the universal authority of law 
and order. 

In the second place, the policeman is a 
symbol of security. We can sleep tonight, be- 
cause policemen like Larry will be awake and 
alert for danger everywhere, The very pres- 
ence of a police officer is a deterrent to 
crime. We need to stress, not only that crime 
does not pay, but that crime actually costs 
and the cost ought to be so great that the 
very threat of punishment will be a deterrent 
to evil. 

In the third place, the policeman is a sym- 
bol of safety and caution. Why do we in- 
tuitively glance at the speedometer when 
we see a cruiser car? Because that cruiser 
car is a symbol of safety. The police officer 
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is a sort of public conscience which reminds 
us to be careful. This is for you own good. 

In the fourth place, the policeman is a 
symbol of service. One of the first things 
my parents taught me was that a cop is 
your friend, and he’s there to help you in 
time of trouble. Jesus said, “Blessed are the 
peacemakers for they shall be called the 
children of God.” (Matthew 5:9) No one can 
calculate the number of disturbances dis- 
sipated because of the kindly tact of an 
understanding police officer, mediating a 
family fight or breaking up a brawl at a 
tavern. The directions given to people who 
are lost; lost children returned to their 
homes; the police escort to the emergency 
room of a hospital. This is service, and the 
policeman is the very symbol of public serv- 
ice. Larry was an example of a responsible 
young person. He’s an example of the “under 
30” youth of today, who supposedly can be 
trusted! Larry chose to do something about 
his world. Here was a young man who wanted 
to be a part of the solution to Omaha’s prob- 
lems and not a part of the continuing prob- 
lem. didn’t drop out and run away 
from the challenges of our time, he elected 
to accept some goals for himself and to set 
out to make his life. count for the public 
good. The policeman is a symbol of service. 

And in the fifth place, the policeman is 
a symbol of sacrifice. Jesus said, “Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.” (John 15:16) 
A police officer is a lamb marked for the 
slaughter, everyday he goes to work. He never 
knows when he will meet a sniper or an 
ambush, or when some sitk mind will set a 
bomb for him, His family is in jeopardy, al- 
ways fearful. The fear of death is something 
they learn to live with all the day long. The 
police officer’s personal integrity is impuned 
at the bar of justice by a court system which 
still gives the benefit of doubt to a criminal, 
and often gives the criminal the benefit and 
advantage, even when there is no doubt in 
the mind of the arresting officer. His honor- 
able profession is caricatured and ridiculed 
by anarchists and communists and the un- 
derworld, and even by some naive and gulli- 
ble clergyman, and some who are not so 
naive but have a sinister and subversive ob- 
jective in mind. 

If Larry were here, he might say to us 
something like this. He probably wouldn't 
say it in the hearing of other officers, but 
he would feel it deeply. 


I vow to thee, my city, all earthly things 
above 

Entire and whole and perfect, the service of 
my love. 

The love that asks no questions: the love 
that stands the test, 

That lays upon the altar the dearest and the 
best: 

The love that never falters, the love that 
pays the price, 

The love that makes undaunted the final 
sacrifice. 

And there’s another city, I've heard of long 


ago 
Most dear to them that love her, most great 
to them that know, 
We may not count her armies; we may not 
see her King; 
Her fortress is a faithful heart, her pride is 
suffering. 
And soul by soul and silently her shining 
bounds increase, 
And her ways are ways of gentleness and all 
her paths are peace, Amen. 
—Sir Cecil Spring-Rice. 
Whether a peace maker dies in battle in 
South Vietmam or is killed by a sniper, or is 
torn apart by a bomb, or is impaled on a 
cross, the motive for service is rooted in the 
love and loyalty we have as Christians to the 
Son of God, our Lord, Jesus Christ. 


September 9, 1970 
VINCE LOMBARDI 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Vince 
Lombardi’s death ends an era in the 
sports world. More than any other man, 
he made professional football what it is 
today: The undisputed king of America’s 
sports and the darling of its sports fans. 
Everyone knew of Lombardi—the 12- 
year-old sandlot players who pored over 
his celebrated book “Run to Daylight,” 
the Sunday afternoon TV fans who mar- 
velled at his team’s brutal efficiency, the 
corporation presidents who recruited him 
to give inspiring talks to groups of lag- 
ging employees. 

Lombardi’s Green Bay Packers reigned 
over professional football for nearly a 
decade, demonstrating week after week 
the kind of tough, disciplined skill Amer- 
icans like to think characteristic of their 
country itself. The Packers were synony- 
mous with excellence. And Lombardi, 
their coach, was virtually synonymous 
with pro football. His photographs were 
published everywhere: The big toothy 
grin when an opposing team crumbled 
before a Green Bay end sweep, the brood- 
ing preoccupation when plotting strat- 
egy, the withering glare when confront- 
met hy player caught slacking during 

He demanded nothing short of a play- 
er's total effort. A taskmaster almost un- 
rivaled in sports, Lombardi drove his 
athletes to the very limits of their po- 
tential. He brought out their best—by 
bullying, by exhorting, by cajoling, by 
praising. Many discovered in themselves 
undreamed of abilities. They gave Lom- 
bardi grudging respect even when his 
mankilling practice sessions brought 
them close to mutiny. Jerry Kramer, 
writing in Life magazine, says: 

No coach ever stamped himself so clearly 
upon a team. Even in the hottest days of 
summer, when he whipped us and prodded us 
and punished us, when he rode us so hard we 
all came together in our transient hatred for 
him, I knew I was his creation, and we were 
his creation, and the difference between be- 


ing a good football team and a great foot- 
ball team was only him. 


And, when their passions had subsided, 
they gave him something akin to adula- 
tion. Kramer says: 

Willie Davis heard how sick he (Lom- 
bardi) was the night the Giants played an 
exhibition on the West Coast. Willie got on 
a plane in Los Angeles the same night, flew 
all night, had a cup of coffee, went up and 
saw Vince for two minutes and then turned 
around and flew home to Los Angeles. “I had 
to go,” Willie said. “I had to. That man 
made me feel like I was important.” 


Lombardi’s ability to bring a team to- 
gether was as uncanny as his ability to 
lead one. His Packers, as disparate and 
dispirited a crew as existed in profes- 
sional sports when he took over in 1959, 
soon gave up their sullen feuds. The 
team, in fact, showed the kind of affec- 
tionate comradeship you would expect 
to find only in a combat platoon or a 
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close family. This is what Lombardi 
missed most during his one year hiatus 
in coaching: 

What I misséd most was—well, it wasn’t 
the tension or the crowds or the game on 
Sunday. There’s a great closeness on a foot- 
ball team—a rapport between the men and 
the coach. It’s a binding together, a knitting 
together. For me, it’s like fathers and sons. 
That’s what I missed. 

Lombardi snorted contemptuously at 
the bewilderingly sophisticated plays and 
patterns now fashionable in pro football. 
His strategy was simple and direct. 

His personal credo was equally simple: 
pride, courage, hard work. 

He once said: 

Football is not just a game but a way of 
life. It’s a game of courage, stamina and 
coordinated efficiency, of sacrifice, dedication, 
self-denial and love. 


No one lived up to these virtues better 
than Vince Lombardi. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD 
several newspaper columns on Mr. Lom- 
bardi’s career: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 4, 1970] 
VINCENT LOMBARDI 

The Packers were young and they were 
deep in talent. It was all there. You could see 
it, you could feel it. The Redskins? They're 
not that young, not that talented, But we'll 
be there, we'll be giving in what we've got. 
Hell, there’s no other way.—Vince Lombardi, 
quoted by Tom Dowling in the September 
Washingtonian, 

The Redskins will be there this fall, giving 
what they’ve got. But now they'll be there 
without Vince Lombardi so we will have to 
see how much they will have to give. For all 
of his giant legacy to them—the know-how 
and the credo, the examples set and the les- 
sons taught—there was so much pure magic 
and magnetism in his presence that you can- 
not be sure how much the legacies can weigh 
against the loss. What we can be sure about 
is the magic that was there—the drive and 
the faith and the ability to inspire with the 
big toothy grin and the terrible angry snarl. 

He was a very decent man, who believed 
that a football team could have a soul if the 
players believed in themselves and in the 
team and in him, and that then they would 
win. One measure of the man is that it didn’t 
sound corny when he said it, And the other, 
of course, is that it worked. 

Vincent Lombardi was the best football 
coach of his time—and the year he spent 
among us was the best thing that has hap- 
pened to this town in a long time. For a while 
there, we were traveling first class which 
doesn’t happen all that often, let's face it, in 
this city of second-class citizens, built 
around the industry of politics which is itself 
essentially a game of compromise, 

With Lombardi there was no such word as 
compromise, He was fond of saying that win- 
ning wasn’t everything, it was the only thing, 
which is easy enough to say except that he 
also lived by it. There was no other way. You 
know the record—a Fordham Block of 
Granite, West Point, the New York Giants 
and then the glory years at.Green Bay; five 
National Football League championships, fin- 
ishing with three in a row, 1965, 1966, 1967. 

This is the kind of record a man can honor- 
ably cash in and retire on, and be com- 
fortably ahead, safely enshrined. So perhaps 
the greatest thing about Vince Lombardi is 
that he couldn't take it, sitting it out in a 
Green Bay front office in 1968, with a fancy 
title and that unassailable legend and no 
football team, He had put the whole stack 
back in the game with the Washington Red- 
skins, short on talent, long in the tooth, going 
nowhere. We have Edward Bennett Williams 
to thank, in large part, for getting him here, 
and while it only lasted one season, it was a 
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winning season, 7-5-2, and that wasn't all 
we had to be thankful for. We had the 
evidence in Lombardi—and we still have it— 
that this town can travel first-class. Some- 
how, you couldn’t doubt that the Redskins 
would go on getting better, and that it was 
only a matter of time before they would 
finally take it all, because the Coach wouldn't 
have it any other way, So it was a shot of 
adrenalin for a whole community and that 
is Vince Lombardi’s particular legacy to all 
of us. 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 9, 1970] 

Some SECOND: THOUGHTS 
(By Arthur Daley) 

The chances are that not even those closest 
to Vince Lombardi had a true appreciation of 
the greatness of the man nor a proper real- 
ization of what a towering public figure he 
had become. But his tragic death from can- 
cer last week brought a new appraisal and 
Vince began to assume even larger and more 
heroic dimensions. ; 

Such was his national importance that the 
news of his death rated a three-column 
spread on the front page of The New York 
Times. Without doing any exhaustive check- 
ing, I would venture the guess that the last 
football coach whose death also rated the 
front page of The Times was Knute Rockne of 
Notre Dame almost 40 years ago. 

Like Rockne, Vince also drew a eulogy from 
the President of the United States. But the 
impressive part of the Lombardi funeral rites 
was the depth of the hold he had on the 
football public at large and on his players in 
particular. There is something especially 
touching about seeing these roughest and 
toughest athletes impelled to tears at the 
death.of a man who sometimes had been por- 
trayed as an unfeeling slave-driver. None felt 
his lash more than the Green Bay Packers. 
Yet they knew better. 


TRUE VALUES 


“Vince taught us the values of life,” said 
Willie Davis, the once ferocious defensive 
end from Grambling who unshamedly shed 
tears of grief at the death of his former 
coach. 

Lombardi taught them in everything he 
did. At practice one day Lee Roy Caffey was 
dogging it and not giving with the allout 
effort that his coach always demanded. Vince 
came at him, snorting fire and brimstone. 

“Lee Roy,” bellowed Lombardi, “if you 
cheat on the practice field, you'll cheat in 
the game. And if you cheat in the game, 
you'll cheat the rest of your life. I'll not 
have it.” 

Thus was hammered home a high moral 
principal that Vince extended from the foot- 
ball field to the outside world. It was a sad 
Red Blaik, the great West Point coach, who 
stood outside St. Patrick’s Cathedral the 
other day and spoke tenderly of his prize 
pupil on his Army staff. 

“Vinnie’s values were the old values,” he 
said, “He had an old-fashioned respect for 
God and country and authority. By modern 
standards I suppose he'd be classified as a 
square. Yet he completely commanded the 
admiration and respect of his players.” 

There probably was not a more straitlaced 
coach in the business than Vince, a daily 
churchgoer. Yet he established a singular 
rapport with the playboys on his squad, es- 
pecially Paul Hornung, who went full-tile in 
his playing—on the field and off it. They 
formed a mutual admiration society. Horn- 
ung thought Lombardi was the greatest 
coach and Lombardi thought Hornung the 
greatest clutch performer. Both were right. 

After the Packers had won their first 
championship playoff of the Lombardi re- 
gime in 1961, Vince had all his players and 
their wives out to his house for what also 
became a New Year's Eve party. He was wan- 
dering round in his role as a good host, 
checking to make sure everyone was happy. 
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He approached Hornung sprawled in an 
overstuffed chair. When Vince told me of 
their conversation, he broke into his deep- 
throated roar of laughter. 

“I asked Paul if there was anything I 
could do for him,” said Vinnie. “He extended 
an empty glass and said, “Yes, a scotch and 
soda, please.” I reached for it and yanked 
back my hand as if Paul had handed me a 
viper. I suddenly asked myself how I could 
ever bawl out Hornung for breaking the 
rules when I was serving him a drink 
even though the season was over and rules 
had been lifted. ‘Mix your own drink,’ I said, 
compromising hospitality and coaching in 
one sentence.” 

A MATTER OF PRIDE 


The one thing that Vince harped on most 
was pride. He demanded pride in individuals 
and pride in team. It was to:spell success be- 
cause he instilled an esprit de corps that few 
football clubs have ever matched. One of 
the strange items in all the interviews with 
so many of the Packers was the recurrence 
of the expressions of “father” and “father 
image.” I can't conceive of such a rela- 
tionship on the part of any other coach. 

“No one likes to be humiliated,” once said 
Fuzzy Thurston, a running guard of all- 
Pro stature. “But this is a totally dedicated 
man and somehow you don’t mind it from 
him. He demands 125 per cent and that way 
he gets 95 per cent.” 

Vince was totally intolerant of gifted ath- 
letes who refused to make full use of their 
abilities. And none delighted him more than 
the one who was eager to learn. It was 
Vince who made Bart Starr the extraordi- 
nary quarterback he was to be, although the 
coach originally wondered if Bart was not too 
polite and too self-effacing for the job. But 
Starr reached a point where he even thought 
exactly the same as Lombardi. 

Now Vince is a football legend. His elec- 
tion into the Pro Football Hall of Fame at 
Canton is a certainty and the legend will 
keep growing because he has to be one of 
the most remarkable men that pro football 
has produced, 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 4, 1970] 


AMERICAN PEOPLE TOLD TO VALUE LoMBaRDI'sS 
LESSON IN TEAMWORK: PRESIDENT LEADS A 
NATION OF MOURNERS 


President Nixon led a sports-oriented na- 
tion yesterday in mourning the death of 
Vince Lombardi of the Redskins. 

“The power of Vince Lombardi’s personal- 
ity swept the world of sports,” Mr. Nixon said 
in San Diego, where he was attending a state 
dinner for President Gustavo Diaz Ordaz of 
Mexico. 

“When I think of Vince Lombardi, I think 
of him standing at the side of a football 
field, his attention focused sharply on his 
team, He was an imposing figure—and an in- 
spiring one. On the field and off, his very 
presence was commanding. As I think of him 
that way, I know that he will always hold a 
commanding place in the memory of this 
nation, 

“Vince Lombardi believed in fundamentals, 
On the football feld this meant blocking 
and tackling and running to daylight. Off 
the field it meant his church, his home, his 
friends and his family. He built his life— 
as he built his teams—around basic values 
and that is why his greatness as a coach was 
more than matched by his greatness as a 
human being. 

“Many who knew very little about football 
nevertheless knew a great deal about Lom- 
bardi. They knew that he was a man of 
discipline and determination, of courage and 
commitment, of pride and purpose, of loy- 
alty—and of love. They knew that he had 
reached the top of his field because he was 
able to help others discover the best that was 
in themselves. 
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“Like the power sweep which became his 
trademark, the power of Vince Lombardi’s 
personality swept the world of sports and 
made a lasting impact on the life of all it 
touched. He asked a great deal of his players 
and his associates. But he never asked more 
of any man than he asked of himself. The 
lesson all Americans can learn from coach 
Lombardi’s life is that a man can become a 
star when, above all else, he becomes an 
apostle of teamwork. 

“Several weeks ago I had the privilege of 
talking on the telephone with coach Lom- 
bardi in the hospital. * * *” 

He was granted full control of the Red- 
skins with the title of executive vice presi- 
dent and purchased 50 shares of stock in the 
club valued at $500,000. His salary was esti- 
mated at $110,000 annually. 

Although he announced after leaving the 
hospital for the first time that he would be 
in training camp on July 19, when the vet- 
eran players were originally scheduled to 
report, he named Austin “interim head 
coach” three days after the rookies reported. 

Austin is a former head coach of the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers and was an assistant on Mr. 
Lombardi’'s staff at Green Bay for six years. 

Only 11 days after Mr. Lombardi began 
resting at home from his first operation, he 
went to New York City for a meeting of NFL 
club owners to discuss a dispute with the 
players’ association. 

The next day he watched the veteran play- 
ers work out on their own at the Georgetown 
University football field. 

Four days later, he went to Baltimore to 
see the Redskins’ rookies play the Colts’ first 
year men in Memorial Stadium. 

The next day he visited the veterans again 
at Georgetown before being readmitted to 
the hospital. 

Mr, Lombardi was born June 11, 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

He attended St. Francis Prep in Brooklyn 
and Fordham University, where as a 5-foot-8, 
185 pound guard he was one of the renowned 
Seven Blocks of Granite. 

He never had a losing season in a career 
that began in 1939 at St. Cecelia High School 
in Englewood, N.J. 

In 1947 Mr. Lombardi became freshman 
coach at Fordham and two years later joined 
the staff of Col. Earl (Red) Blaik at West 
Point. 

His first coaching in pro ball came in 1954 
under Jim Lee Howell with the New York 
Giants. Five years later Mr. Lombardi was 
appointed head coach and general manager 
of the Packers. 

He took a team that had a 1-10—1 record 
the previous season and finished third in the 
Western Conference of the NFL with a 7-5 
record. He never finished lower than second 
with the Packers after that. 

The Packers lost the championship game 
in 1960, his second season, to the Philadel- 
phia Eagles, 17-13. 

Green Bay won the NFL title in 1961 and 
1962 and, after a lapse of two seasons, won 
three straight, plus the first two Super Bowl 
games. 

His overall coaching record in Green Bay, 
including exhibitions, was 141-39-4 for a 
.783 percentage. 


1913, 


[From the Boston Herald Traveler, 
Sept. 4, 1970] 


Tue LOMBARDI RECORD 


“I hope to be a winner the first year.” 

This was the statement made February 6, 
1969, by Vince Lombardi as he accepted the 
Head Coaching job of the Washington Red- 
skins, 

The 1969 Redskin record: 7 wins—5 losses— 
2 ties. 

The winning record hoped for by Lombardi 
was realized. 

It was the first winning season for the 
Redskins since 1955, ending a 14-year famine. 
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It also kept intact Lombardi’s great record 
of never having had a losing season, nine at 
Green Bay and last year at Washington. His 
10-year record now stands at 96 victories, 
34 losses and 6 ties. It was remarkable that 
the 7 wins and 5 losses was the identical rec- 
ord Lombardi had in his first year at Green 
Bay in 1959. 

This gives him the second best winning 
percentage in pro football, .738 Pct. The 
Rams’ George Allen has the best mark, .755 
Pct. with 40 wins, 13 losses, and 2 ties. 

Vince Lombardi played his collegiate 
football at Fordham University where he 
was one of the famed “Seven Blocks of 
Granite.” After attending Law School at 
Fordham, he coached and taught Chemistry, 
Latin and Physics at St. Ceceila High School 
in Englewood, New Jersey. 

Then in 1946 he became the fine coach at 
Fordham University where he served until 
1948 when he was named assistant to Earl 
“Red” Bilaik at West Point. 

Lombardi left the U.S. Military Academy 
in 1954 to join the New York Giants under 
Jim Lee Howell as offensive line coach, In 
four years with the Giants, they won two 
Eastern Division Titles and one World Title. 

In 1959, Lombardi went to Green Bay as 
Head Coach and General Manager and 
dramatically altered the football fortunes 
of the Packers. He took the Packers from a 
1-10-1 record to contention his first season 
and from 1960 on, the Packers never finished 
below second as they captured 6 Western 
Division and 5 World Championships, in- 
cluding an unprecedented three in a row 
from 1965-1967 and the first two AFL-NFL 
World Championships in 1966 and 1967. Over- 
all his record was 141-34-4 for a .783 win- 
ning percentage. 

In addition to serving as General Manager 
of the Packers, Lombardi also serves, holds, 
or held the following awards and positions: 
Chairman of the Board, Public Facilities 
Corp., of Madison, Wis., Fordham University’s 
highest award—the Insignits Medal: The 
Senator Brien McMahan Award; Trustees of 
Fordham University; Citizens Committee of 
St. Norbert’s College; President of the State 
of Wisconsin Mental Health Association; 
Chairman of the State Cancer Fund; Direc- 
tor of Pop Warner Football; Special Events 
Coordinator of The City of Hope. Also a 
member of Board of Trustees, American Can- 
cer Society, District of Columbia. 

Lombardi received the high honor of se- 
lection as member of the Order of Malta. 

In 1969 he received many honors: The 
John V. Mara Memorial Award as Sportsman 
of the Year, by the New York CYO; the “Sil- 
ver Buffalo” award as Man of the Year by 
the National Boy Scout Federation; “Sales- 
man” of the Year honor as yoted in a poll 
of one million salesmen in the country; re- 
ceived an honorary doctor’s degree in hu- 
mane letters from St. Peters College, Tren- 
ton, N.J. He previously received an honorary 
doctor of laws degree from St. Norbert Col- 
lege. He also was a Golden Fleece award 
recipient. Lombardi was on the Advisory 
Board of National Capitol Area Council of 
Boy Scouts of America. He was a member of 
the Board of Trustees of District of Colum- 
bia Division American Cancer Society; on 
Committee for Children’s Hospital of the 
District of Columbia. He was Honorary 
Chairman of Washington, D.C. Kidney Foun- 
dation Drive for 1970. He also is on Board of 
Directions of National Football Foundation 
and Hall of Fame. Is a member of Citizens 
Committee for Peace and Security. 

He recently received the high honor, “The 
Lighthouse Award” from the New York As- 
sociation for the Blind—honored as “Builder 
of Men.” 

Lombardi authoried a best seller, “Run to 
Daylight,” produced a film, “Second Effort” 
which is in a great demand by sales groups. 
He also produced a 12-series football instruc- 
tion film. 
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Lombardi married the former Marie Plan- 
izt. There are two Lombardi children, Vin- 
cent and Susan. 


THE NEW MILITARY 
INTELLIGENCE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, last May 
I had called to the attention of this body 
the unbelievable spectacle of a programed 
tour of military installations in our coun- 
try by high-ranking Communist military 
officers—page 15772, May 15, 1970, and 
page 18795 of June 8. 

At that time I commented that ap- 
parently the rationalization for such im- 
maturity was the hope that we would so 
impress the Communists with our mili- 
tary potential that they would be de- 
terred by fright. 

Recently, the Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Intelligence of the Department of 
the Army, confirmed the inspection tour 
of our military bases, stating: 


It was believed that their participation 
might perhaps lead to improved mutual un- 
derstanding, the avoidance of dangerous mis- 
judgments of our strengths. 


This is military intelligence? For 
whom? 

Mr. Speaker, I include a copy of the 
correspondence from the Department of 
the Army to follow my remarks for the 
RECORD: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE 
OF THE ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR INTELLIGENCE 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1970. 
Hon. > 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR : This is in reply to 
your inquiry concerning the tour of selected 
United States Army installations by com- 
munist military officials, 

The visit to which Mr. Gibson refers, in 
his letter which accompanies your inclosed 
inquiry, was part of the Department of the 
Army Annual Foreign Military Attache Tour 
of several United States military installa- 
tions. Invitations to participate in the tour 
were extended to all foreign Military At- 
taches, or their assistants, who are fully ac- 
credited to Department of the Army. The 
Military Attaches of some communist coun- 
tries were therefore permitted to participate 
in the tour. 

As you know, Military Attaches are their 
countries’ diplomatically accredited mili- 
tary observers in the United States, and in 
this capacity they report their observations 
of our Armed Forces to their governments. 
Their participation in the Attache Tour not 
only gave them the opportunity to observe 
firsthand the leadership, training and disci- 
pline of our Army, but also helped them to 
gain a better understanding of the people 
and the strengths which are the essence of 
our country’s greatness. They were able to 
make their observations in the open and hos- 
pitable environment of a free and democratic 
society. Some of the governments represented 
are police states and we do not expect, nor 
do we always receive, reciprocal treatment 
for our own Military Attaches in their coun- 
tries. However, the marked differences be- 
tween our society and a police state were 
quite evident, on the recent tour, to the rep- 
resentatives of some 48 nations. 
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In some previous instances, the military 
representatives of certain communist coun- 
tries were excluded from the Attache Tour. 
This year, it was believed that their partici- 
pation might perhaps lead to improved mu- 
tual understanding, the avoidance of dan- 
gerous misjudgements of our strengths, and 
possibly some increase in freedom of move- 
ment and observation for our Military At- 
taches in their countries, which incidentally 
is on an upward trend. I wish to emphasize 
that all of the activity and information to 
which the attaches were exposed was of an 
unclassified nature. The protection of our 
classified information was an inherent fac- 
tor in the planning and conduct of the At- 
tache Tour. 

Sincerely, 
J. A. MCCHRISTIAN, 
Major General, GS, ACofS for Intelligence. 


WARREN TO LOSE A GIANT IN 
COMMISSIONER O’BEE 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, a relent- 
less foe of the lawless and defender of 
the public safety is retiring. 

He is Walter W. O’Bee, police com- 
missioner for the city of Warren, Mich. 

Recently, the Macomb Daily published 
an editorial which describes the dedica- 
tion, compassion, and extraordinary 
knowledge and ability which he brought 
to his job. 

I include the editorial “Warren To 


Lose a Giant in Commissioner O’Bee” 
in the Recorp at this point: 
Warren To Lose A GIANT IN COMMISSIONER 
O'BEE 
The only persons who will applaud the re- 
tirement of Walter W. O’Bee, Warren Police 
Commissioner, will be the chronic lawbreak- 


ers. 

Commissioner O'Bee, the first policeman to 
work his way through the Warren Police 
Department ranks and still only 49, will 
be missed by the city he has served so well 
for 29 years. 

Too, he will be missed by the police serv- 
ing under him, whose champion he has been 
as often as he has been a fair and under- 
standing critic. 

Then there is the host of fellow police 
chiefs and officers throughout the county 
and area with whom he has worked. To a 
man they were in their praise of the young- 
est police commissioner in Warren's boom- 
ing history. 

To say that O’Bee has been a relentless 
foe of lawbreakers, particularly organized 
crime, is almost a gross understatement: 
grand juries in Wayne and Oakland County 
have called him in frequently because of 
his intimate knowledge of how the syndi- 
cate operates. 

But relentless as he was in bringing to 
justice those who broke the law in Warren, 
the commissioner was also a compassionate 
man, 

At a time in history when U.S. Supreme 
Court rulings have leaned toward the law- 
breaker’s rights O’Bee was found to be well 
ahead of the court in recognizing those 
rights. 

Even those whom Commissioner O'’Bee 


found it necessary to bring into court for 
law violations found the commissioner’s fair 


handling of their cases a mitigating infu- 
ence. 
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Just so did the officers serving under him 
find they had a genuine friend when they 
came up for discipline and criticism for some 
infraction of rules. 

Commissioner O’Bee has not only been a 
“policeman’s policeman,” he has been honest 
and conscientious to an unfailing degree. Al- 
though given freedom on such matters as 
taking a day off, O’Bee never failed to check 
it first with Mayor Ted Bates. 

There is no record of the thousands of 
overtime hours O’Bee spent on his job as 
commissioner during his tenure of almost 
three years. 

In his long, busy day, Commissioner O’Bee 
also found time to escort and show visiting 
youngsters through the police station. Im- 
possible to assess will be the law-respecting 
influences which Commissioner O’Bee ex- 
erted over others to prevent crime or to de- 
ter someone inclined toward crime to law- 
abiding pursuits. 

So, Commissioner O'Bee also must be de- 
scribed as a “people’s policeman” too. 

Now, after 29 years in police work, Com- 
missioner O’Bee has decided to leave his job 
to a younger man. He's right when he says 
that he wants to quit now that he has the 
Warren crime situation in hand. 

Mayor Bates will have no easy task in re- 
placing so capable a public servant and one 
who has been one of the mayor's closest 
friends. That’s because O’Bee served so well 
in the years of Warren's meteoric rise to one 
of Michigan’s largest cities. 

In a rustic frame of reference, Walter 
O’Bee is “going out to pasture” voluntarily. 
He's going into the cattle business full-time 
in Sanilac County, on a farm near Marlette. 

Up north, Walter already owns a nucleus of 
53 Hereford and Black Angus beef cattle, and 
he recently has bought farm implements to 
till the soil he owns, far from the maddening 
din of traffic and crime problems 

But wherever Walter O’Bee goes, there goes 
a man. 


CONSPIRACY AGAINST 
CIVILIZATION 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the hi- 
jackings of the past weekend are a tragic 
indication of the extent to which mis- 
guided individuals will engage in inter- 
national piracy and blackmail. The se- 
vere menace posed by such criminal ac- 
tivity, threatening not only property but 
life as well, cannot be tolerated in a free 
world. In its largest sense, these con- 
certed hijackings constitute, as an 
editorial in the September 8 edition of 
the Hartford Courant suggests, a “con- 
spiracy against civilization.” How civili- 
zation will ultimately react to such pres- 
sure will be crucial, for this is the acid 
test. Strong and decisive actions must be 
taken by all free nations if international 
air travel is to continue as a viable con- 
cept. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

CONSPIRACY AGAINST CIVILIZATION 

The barbaric, almost simultaneous, hijack- 
ing of four jet airliners, three of them suc- 
cessful, presents the civilized world with a 
challenge that somehow it will have to meet 
effectively. It is probably significant that the 
only unsuccessful seizure attempt was 
against the El Al Israel airliner, where one 
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of the hijackers was killed and the other 
wounded, apparently by armed guards aboard 
the plane. El Al is the only major line to 
“ride shotgun”. Because it is particularly 
vulnerable as an airline flying its jets on 
international routes in and out of a country 
at war, it has taken the most extensive pre- 
cautions of any line, including searching pas- 
sengers before they board its planes. How the 
two terrorists slipped their weapons through 
the search which they were supposed to have 
undergone before boarding is not clear, but 
the ultimate protective device, the armed 
guards, foiled the hijackers without harm- 
ing the passengers or crew. 

Searching passengers and arming guards 
may be effective against individuals, psycho- 
pathic or merely inadequate, who have seized 
planes in the past. But what can society do 
to defend itself against the evil conspiracy 
that the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine has mounted against it? The gov- 
ernments of the lands in which it operates 
disclaims responsibility for the Front or for 
the conspiracy it is engaged in. The situation 
is not as simple as was that in 1904 when 
President Roosevelt's cable to the Sultan of 
Morocco, “Pardicaris alive or Raisuli dead” 
produced Pardicaris alive two days later. The 
idea of seizing and holding Arabs as counter- 
hostages to those that are held by the con- 
spirators may be tempting, but is hardly 
likely to be used. And the proposal voted 
down by an international conference on hi- 
jacking last year that sanctions be applied to 
countries granting asylum to hijackers is no 
more likely of getting general support now 
than it was then. 

But the four seizures, only one of which 
was aborted, leave a sense of general outrage 
that cannot be denied. So far there have 
been no fewer than 250 hijackings, of which 
187 were successful and only 63 that were 
thwarted. Many of these were by individuals 
and it is quite possible that more effective 
preventive measures could have prevented 
them. But there is not likely to be an end 
of those like Sunday’s seizures, which are 
the product of a political conspiracy until 
the civilized nations who are the victims find 
some way of punishing those who are ulti- 
mately responsible. 


COURAGEOUS COUPLE PROVIDE 
MEDICAL AID AND A MEASURE OF 
HOPE TO NATIVES OF DIFFA RE- 
GION IN NIGER, AFRICA 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
day may not be too far distant when all 
Americans will consider it fashionable 
to be charitable toward one’s fellow hu- 
man beings. For perhaps too long we 
Americans have come to expect that a 
beneficent government will care for all 
those who are unable to fend for them- 
selves. This is particularly true with re- 
spect to our attitudes toward unfor- 
tunate peoples in other countries. 

Recently, however, an article appeared 
in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, telling the 
story of Dr. and Mrs. Bill Kirker. The 
story was so touching that it may con- 
vince large numbers of Americans that 
charity is not only fashionable but re- 
warding. 

Five years ago, the Kirkers forsook a 
lucrative medical practice in Hawaii, said 
goodbye to friends and family, and 
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traveled to the Diffa Region of Niger, a 
newly independent African country 
north of Nigeria. 

As the only doctor in the region, Bill 
Kirker worked in appalling conditions, 
dispensing as much medicine as he could 
lay his hands on, building a 60-bed hos- 
pital, performing 60 operations monthly. 
His beautiful wife, Barbara, served for 
a time as his anesthetist during opera- 
tions, and more recently she has been 
running the hospital’s diet kitchen. 

Their efforts led the American Ambas- 
sador to Niger, Samuel Adams, and the 
director of the President’s Cabinet in 
Niger, Maitourare Gadjo, to nominate 
them for the Lane Bryant International 
Volunteer Award. They were named as 
winners of a citation in 1969. 

Mr. Speaker, the Kirkers are improv- 
ing the health of people in Diffa, but 
there is certainly room for additional 
improvement. As the article points out, 
average life expectancy in Diffa is 39 
years, as compared with the U.S, average 
of about 70 years. About 30 to 50 percent 
of the children die of infections before 
the age of 5. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kirker are seeking sup- 
port of their program, both in terms of 
medical personnel volunteers and finan- 
cial aid. Very few causes, Mr. Speaker, 
are as worthy as the medical program 
the Kirkers have undertaken in Niger. 

I know that any donations sent to the 
Kirkers, in care of 2523 East Manoa 
Road, Honolulu, Hawaii 96822, would be 
put to most worthy use. 

So that my colleagues and other read- 
ers of the Recorp might be inspired from 
reading the dramatic story of the Kirk- 


ers’ activities, I ask unanimous consent 
to include the entire article at this point 
in the RECORD: 


Givine Up “THe Goop Lire” To Arp OTHERS 
(By Tomi Knaefier) 


Five years ago, Dr. Bill Kirker was “all set.” 
He had a beautiful wife. He had completed 


his internship at Queen’s Medical .Center, , 


was through with his military obligation 
and was a partner in a thriving practice here. 

Then he went to practice medicine in the 
heart of Africa. There was no running water, 
no electricity and no other doctor for some 
150,000 people in an area larger than the 
state of Indiana. 

His explanation is simple as it is humble: 

“I decided, and my wife agreed, that I 
could make a more signifiant contribution 
by going to an area where no medical care 
was available unless a doctor went there.” 

And while they have no larger bank bal- 
ance to show for their efforts, an interview 
with the Kirkers revealed healthy psychic 
and emotional income from their personal 
investment. 

Kirker even has this bonus: Well over a 
thousand children have been named after 
him by mothers who went to him—instead 
of delivering at home—because of severe 
obstetrical complications. 

In gratitude, the babies—boys and girls— 
bear his name, rather than their fathers as 
is the common practice. 

Mrs. Kirker, a former professional Ha- 
waiian and Tahitian dancer here and on the 
Mainland, laughed: “The people can’t quite 
Say Kirker. It comes off more like ‘Kree- 
kay.’ ” 

The Kirkers are so sold on what they're 
doing they expect to go back to the “boon- 
docks” for another 10 years or so. 

But, first, several months of vacation visit- 
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ing with.her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Loren 
Nelson of 2523 East Manoa Road. 

The Kirkers hope that by the time they go 
back, they can convince other physicians 
and medical personnel to do likewise. 

Kirker “just can't understand why” more 
physicians don’t take the opportunity to 
serve in remote areas. 

“Even strictly from a selfish standpoint, 
there’s so much to be gained—learning about 
new cultures, new countries and new lan- 
guages,” he said. 

Kirker estimates that half of the doctors 
in the U.S. could well be spared and spared 
around the world. 

Kirker and his wife, Barbara, first went to 
Africa, more specifically Niger, as Peace Corps 
volunteers. He served as head of a Peace Corps 
medical team, Their pay was $115 a month 
each, plus a savings plan of $75 a month per 
person that was banked for them by the U.S. 
Government. 

At the end of a two-year hitch, the rest 
of the team left and the U.S. dropped Niger 
from its assistance list. Kirker accepted the 
Niger government’s offer to remain as a 
$7,700-a-year departmental director of health 
of Diffa County. 

“Don’t let that title fool you,” Kirker said. 
“It’s nothing but a fancy title that doesn't 
mean anything. I’m the only doctor for the 
entire section of Diffa.” 

Diffa is one of seven sections in Niger, 
which was granted independence from the 
French in 1960. It is north of Nigeria, next 
to Lake Tchad and encompasses a large 
southern portion of the Sahara Desert. 

Niger is said to be one of the most stable 
countries in Africa. Kirker describes its presi- 
dent, Diori Hamani, as “a very good man” 
and notes that there has been no revolution 
and no change in government since its inde- 
pendence. 

But the country is very poor. And the cost 
of living is exceedingly high—as high as the 
sweltering 150-degree temperature in the di- 
rect sun during the summer months. In the 
winter, the temperature runs around 110 
to 120 degrees during the day and drops to 
near-freezing at night. 

In Difa, gasoline costs $1.50 a gallon. Land 
Rovers are about the only vehicle that can 
make it in the countryside, -There are no 
roads, just sand dunes. And lots of water 
holes during the bug-infested rainy season. 

Because it rains only 10 to 12 times during 
the two-month rainy season, water is crucial. 

The sanitation level is “non-existent” in 
the bush, where people live in grass huts. 
The more affluent have mud houses, con- 
sidered the best way to beat the constant 
heat. Educated families live in cement block 
residences. 

The people are either nomads who roam 
the desert and are lighter skinned, or black 
Africans of several tribal extractions. 

As a result, thére are seven major lan- 
guages—each as different as Japanese is from 
English. This doesn’t include the assortment 
of dialects and French, which is the national 
language. 

Kirker said he often has to have several 
interpreters to assist him. And lacking medi- 
cal consultants, he has a library of 100 well- 
used text-books. 

Despite the bugs, snakes, lack of running 
water, electricity, intense heat, low pay and 
high costs Kirker is still eager to have other 
medical personnel join him, 

The Niger government pays for roundtrip 
transportation and the problem of education 
of children is “not insurmountable,” accord- 
ing to Kirker. 

In addition to personnel, he is hoping to 
set up a nonprofit charitable corporation to 
enable Americans to contribute funds, drugs 
and equipment to help finance his hospital. 

Kirker said: 

“It’s not that the government isn’t co- 
operative. They're giving us all they can. 
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It's simply that they just don’t have the 
kind of money needed. They’re just so poor. 
The budget now runs 10 cents per person 
per year and I work a lot of the time with- 
out drugs.” 

He and his wife are anxious to meet indi- 
viduals or groups interested in assisting the 
program. They also plan to put on fashion 
benefits featuring African garments to raise 
funds. 

When they first got to Diffa, the main 
medical facility consisted of “two buildings 
with two patients sitting inside.” 

Since then, he has built up his hospital, 
consisting of 10 buildings with six specialty 
sections. The hospital has 60 beds and a 
daily average of 110 in-patients. Those lack- 
ing beds sleep on the floor in grass huts. 

More beds are needed. But they cost $50 
each and it costs an equal amount to trans- 
port them, according to Kirker. 

Other urgent needs he cited: A function- 
ing laboratory, an X-ray facility, a surgical 
unit that would enable operating under as- 
ceptic conditions, sanitary washing condi- 
tions. And many people are still working as 
volunteers because the government can’t put 
them on the payroll. 

He said, “We hope to have our own well 
and our electricity working by the time we 
return,” 

He attends between 100 and 300 out-pa- 
tients daily and does about 60 operations 
monthly, Only patients who are very sick 
are evacuated to the hospital from seven 
out-patient dispensaries dotted through the 
county and manned by crews of African 
nurses and orderlies. 

Because of the personne] shortage, Mrs. 
Kirker is an active participant—pitching in 
where needed. For over a year, the former 
dancer gave the anesthetic during surgery. 
More recently, she set up the hospital's diet 
kitchen, which feeds two meals daily. 

She has worked out a clever cook book 
originally for Peace Corps personnel, show- 
ing howto prepare native foods and ways to 
substitute for American and Oriental dishes. 

Kirker says of his wife’s talent: “She’s an 
excellent cook and can make anything taste 
like anything. She prepares her own ham, 
pork chops, bacon and even sausages.” 

Because she’s such a good cook, he said, 
“food isn’t a problem.” But, said he, “I did 
crave fresh apples.” 

She yearned for “Oriental faces and Orien- 
tal food.” 

The couple met on the Mainland when he 
was a senior in medical school and she a 
dancer on tour. 

He said, “I was visiting my family and my 
dad, a former physician in Michigan, said I 
ought to go down and see the Hawalian show 
at a nearby nightclub. I did.” 

The Kirkers managed to get a vacation 
from Niger only because a Norwegian physi- 
clan wrote to ask whether he could get a 
temporary job while his wife did anthropo- 
logical work in the area. 

Unlike the U.S., where illnesses. of aging, 
such as heart disease and cancer, are the key 
medical problems, in primitive Niger, the 
average person doesn’t live long enough to 
get such chronic ailments. 

The life expectancy there is 39, compared 
to the U.S, average of about 70. 

An estimated 30 to 50 per cent of children 
die of infections before they’re 5, up to-15 per 
cent from malaria. 

Other major killers are smallpox, dysen- 
tery, encephalitis, hepatitis, pneumonia, tu- 
berculosis, measles and yellow fever. 

Hence, preventive medicine through im- 
munizations is one of Kirker’s important 
programs. A mobile immunization unit ram- 
bles around, catching people where they 
are—along sand dunes, in the market place, 
in the village—to give them vaccines. 

Kirker enjoys a good relationship with the 
people now. At first, he said, they really ran 
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away from him because he was the first white 
man they'd ever seen. 

Now, the color barrier is gone for the most 
part. It isn’t unusual for a patient to walk 
500 miles to see him, 
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THE GAPS OF MEN 
HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, a distin- 
guished professor of East Asian studies 
at Milligan College, Tenn., Dr. Wen Yen 
Tsao, delivered what I feel was a very 
important address at the 49th Street 
Christian Church in Indianapolis, Ind. 
on March 8, 1970, and at Johnson Bible 
College on April 19, 1970. 

His address, which also was reprinted 
in the July 12 issue of the Christian 
Standard, deals with what he terms the 
horrifying moral decay within this 
country. 

Dr. Tsao discusses the “gaps of men” 
in his article and I am making his words 
available for readers of the RECORD: 


CONSIDERING GAPS—WHEN MAN BREAKS COM- 
MUNICATION Wrra Gon, He Invrres A MUT- 
TITUDE OF EVILS 

(By Wen Yen Tsao) 

Man is a social being, gregarious by nature. 
And yet, man In dealing with his fellowman 
is pecullarly intolerant and at times. cruel. 
Throughout history the worst enemy of man- 
kind has been man himself. In modern times 
we unhappily haye found that instead of 
harmony and goodwill, there are conflicts 
and gaps among men. 

GAPS EVERYWHERE 

Internationally the conclusion of World 
War IT saw the emergence of the cold war in 
which a gap was clearly discernible between 
the Communist world and the free world. 
The early 1960’s, however, ushered in a dif- 
ferent global situation. Almost overnight the 
Communist world was no longer monolithic; 
its inherent contradictions have led to its 
inevitable erosion resulting in many un- 
patchable gaps. The schism between the two 
Communist giants has made it especially 
clear that the deep-rooted national interests 
of the two have shattered the Marxist dream 
of international Communist unity. On the 
other hand, neither is the free world any 
more monolithic. Similarly many gaps on 
this side of the iron curtain have made it 
anything but a united house 

Internally the gaps in any human society 
are ubiquitous. Even in the same family gaps 
seem to be inevitable. There is a gap between 
husband and wife. As a Chinese saying goes. 
“Though sleeping in the same bed, the bed- 
mates dream different dreams.” 

There is a gap between brothers. The sup- 
posed brotherly affection has often been 
besmirched by jealousy and enmity. Fratri- 
cide is as old as the history of man. Modern 
Cains are often reported in the press. 

There is a gap between father and son. 
The. prodigal son is certainly not a monopo- 
lized. by-product of modern civilization. 
Adam. being made in the image of God, was 
as good as the son of God. And yet Adam 
defied God by eating the forbidden fruit. 
Ever since then, in spite of ethical and religl- 
ous precepts with special emphasis on filial 
pity, the son more often than not Is rebel- 
lious against the father. 

Perhaps the so-called “generation gap” is 
actually a hangover from the son’s age-long 
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rebellion against his father. The term “gen- 
eration gap” of course is semantically fal- 
lacious and logically unsound. What is 
meant by the word “generation”? Chrono- 
logical or biological? Physiological or spirit- 
ual? Nevertheless, the term has been used to 
posit an imaginary gulf between a segment 
of people comparatively younger and another 
comparatively older. The confrontation be- 
tween the two has been dramatized by the 
utter contempt of the younger people for the 
established conventions, whatever they 
might be. 

The ubiquity of gaps in a modern Ameri- 
can society has assumed alarming. propor- 
tions. The oft-cited pledge, “One nation un- 
der God, indivisible, with Mberty and justice 
for all,” has become almost like a mockery. 

EZEKIEL’S ‘WORLD 

In my opinion, the situation today in the 
United States may be somewhat compara- 
ble to the situation in Israel before the fall 
and destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. For 
a glimpse of the situation of the Jewish peo- 
ple during this period, read Ezekiel 13:1-5; 
22:25-31. 

Before the fall of Jerusalem, Ezekiel re- 
peatedly denounced his people for their 
wickedness of all kinds, and he constantly 


warned them of the impending disaster. A: 


catalog of the iniquities and sins committed 
by the people of Israel in the. prophet’s time 
may be made as follows: (1) oppression of 
strangers, widows, and fatherless; : (2) 
violence and murder; (3) lewdness and vile 
indulgence of lust; (4) bribery and extor- 
tion; (5) disregard of parents; (6) profana- 
tion of the Sabbath; and (7) idolatry. The 
worst of the iniquities was that the sons of 
Israel had forsaken their own God, who said 
through Ezekiel: “Thou hast forgotten me.” 

Let us have a look at the Jewish people 
who flacrantly violated the moral laws: They 
included all classes. It is appropriate to 
identify them by groups: (1) The prophets, 
who should have spoken God’s truth, de- 
ceived and misled the people. (2) The 
priests, who should have kept and revered 
the devine law, violated and profaned it. (3) 
The princes, who should have protected their 
subfects and promoted their welfare, did 
just the opposite. (4) The people generally, 
who should have exercised justice. sympathy, 
and concord, oppressed and robbed their 
neighbors. 

It seems that all classes of the Jewish peo- 
ple were striving together for the nation’s 
ruin. The prophet was alarmed at what he 
saw, and he was fervently trying to stem the 
tide to save his people from destruction. 

The’ prevailing situation in this country 
and the situation in Israel before the fall of 
Jerusalem are comparable. Iniquities are rife 
and perpetrators are running rampant. 


RACISM 


One of the worst iniquities among Ameri- 
cans today is racism. The oppression of 
strangers, which Ezekiel denounced, can be 
found in racial discrimination, which has 
led to extremism in all forms, A large num- 
ber of the American people cannot rid them- 
selves of racial pretudice. The whites gen- 
erally have little respect for the blacks. The 
blacks, having been discriminated against 
since the ominous year of 1619 when a ship- 
load of Negro slaves was brought to Virginia, 
are antagonistic toward the whites. 

In recent years racial pretudice has taken 
on the ugliest form of racism. which is a 
coin of two sides—white racism and black 
racism. Animosity is often inflamed. and vio- 
lent means are frequently emploved. Espe- 
cially in "disputes involving Negroes, the sub- 
stance of the areuments will be thrown over- 
board and emotion will instantly imnite, mak- 
ing people take sides according to the color 
line—the pigmentation of the skin. 

With such a deep-rooted prejudice the 
racial problem will become increasingly seri- 
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ous. Most of the so-called white liberals, 
though seemingly sympathetic with the 
blacks, are hypocrites. If they are politicians 
their interest is in votes from the other side 
of the track. Liberal politicians, if they can 
afford it, usually live in newly developed sub- 
urban areas and send their children to pri- 
vate schools; yet they claim to be crusaders 
for civil rights and they cry out demanding 
desegregation! Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, the sam- 
ural who became famous overnight in San 
Francisco last year, rightly pointed out: “You 
and I can live in the suburbs and demand 
integration in the schools downtown. We can 
make the. moral demands and someone else 
has to live with them.” 

In my opinion, in order to solve the racial 
problem we should eradicate the erroneous 
conception of racial superiority and give way 
to new concepts of the equality of man. Let 
us hold this truth to be self-evident that the 
character and integrity of a person does not 
depend on the pigmentation of the skin. Let 
us.all take the apostle Paul's words to. heart: 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor. free, there is neither male 
nor female: for ye. are all one in Christ Jesus” 
(Galatians 3: 28). 

VIOLENCE 


In close connection with racism, violence 
is another iniquity tormenting American so- 
clety. Violence and murder are listed in the 
catalog of Ezekiel’s denunciations. Some in- 
tellectuals. notablv Erwin N. Griswold, for- 
merly Dean of Harvard Law School. have 
pointed out that since America) was founded 
in revolution, it has in it a certain amount 
of congenital disregard for law. This explana- 
tion. it seems to me, can hardly furnish a 
justifiable excuse for resorting to sheer phvs- 
ical force. A nation which might have been 
born -in violence should by no means con- 
tinue» to live in violence. As a child one 
acts Hke’-a child: as an adult one acts like 
an adult. As America has reached its ma- 
turity. if should have been weaned from vio- 
lence. 

Unfortunately, this 1s not the case, As the 
present situation stands. it seems that as 
long as the silent: matority remains silent 
America is ignominiously becoming a na- 
tion dominated by the “ronins.” the Java- 
nese term for riffraffs, misfits. swashbuckters, 
and brutes. These asocial elements in the 
United States are better’organized and far 
more sophisticated than their Japanese 
counterparts. Under the aegis of the Con- 
stitution and with the blessing: of the so- 
called leftist and liberal serments of the 
country they have become increasingly vo- 
eiferous and violent, intimidatine the great 
mafority of the peonle into silence. Billy 
Graham was recently reported to have 
blamed the “white news media for imposing 
a- leadership on. the American public which 
they do not want and for making heroes of 
radicals, both black and whites” (Associated 
Press, February 27, 1970). Ever a justice of 
the United States Supreme Court. William 
O. Douglas, is openly preaching the gospel 
of revolution in his newly published book, 
“Points of Rebellion,” saving that «where 
grievances are strone, “violence may be the 
only answer to oppression! 

With such moral and material support 
to egg them on, the American “ronins” have 
made a mockery ‘of the American {fudictal 
system by performing bestiality in the 
courts; they have made a mockery of Amer- 
ican democracy by taking to the street their 
causes or grievances, Streets have taken the 
place of the Capitol; streets have become 
the counterpart of people’s courts of Red 
China; streets have been transformed into 
the Kremlin of the Soviets! 

Americans generally have been so Spoiled 
by such a large measure of liberty under the 
Constitution that they seem to have taken 
much for granted and scarcely appreciate it. 
Liberty has become license to practice licen- 
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tiousness of all kinds. “O liberty! what crimes 
are committed in thy name!” 

Today people in this land of freedom and 
democracy are gripped by the fear of vio- 
lence in all forms. In the wake of Martin 
Luther King’s assassination, Washington was 
sacked for the second time in one and a half 
centuries, not by an enemy from without 
but by its own citizens from within, not for 
a plausible cause but for the sake of violence. 
Indeed, violence has become a way of life 
of the American people. Especially in big 
cities discontentments, grievances, and prej- 
udices are being transformed into violent 
crimes—looting, ravaging, burning, raping, 
and killing. Even institutions of higher 
learning, which are supposed to be beacons 
for enlightenment, have been besmeared 
with infamy, for on the campus violence is 
often the instrument of the younger genera- 
tion. But violence is contagious; the Amer- 
ican society is becoming one in which no as- 
surance can be given against vicious attacks. 
No sensible person would risk his life by 
walking on some of the streets in the cities 
after dusk. This deplorable situation has de- 
prived the average American of his life, limb, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law. Nominally he is safeguarded by the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, but social en- 
vironment fraught with violence has made 
such provisions no better than scraps of 
paper. 

BRING JUSTICE UP TO DATE 

What makes the situation worse is the way 
criminal justice is administered in this coun- 
try. As a lawyer who has been educated and 
trained both in China and the United States, 
I know something of both the strengths and 
weaknesses of the American judicial system. 
The theory and practice of criminal justice 
in this country are antiquated, being rem- 
iniscent of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The elaborate protection of the 
rights of the defendant, for example, which 
was justifiable a century ago, is now be- 
coming anachronistic. The society of modern 
times is increasingly urbanistic, complex, 
and complicated with increasing rate of vio- 
lent crimes. For the preservation of law and 
order and for society’s own survival the 
whole administration of criminal justice has 
to be reoriented and readjusted: Yet the 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
been fettered by its own rules. The case of 
Miranda versus Arizona, 1966, is a notable 
example. The Court usurped the legislative 
power of Congress by stipulating restrictions 
on‘law enforcing agencies, making prosecu- 
tion and conviction of criminal suspects ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible. 

To cope with crime, a new philosophy of 
criminology and penology must be intro- 
duced: In the whole administration of crim- 
inal justice the prime concern should be 
given to the offenses that have been actually 
committed and to the criminality of the 
offender rather than to the technicalities 
that have evolved, especially during the last 
few decades, for his protection. The right of 
society to perpetuate its own existence should 
outweigh the right of the individual crim- 
inal. Whoever has eaten the forbidden fruit, 
to him retribution must follow. 

Another necessity to cope with the rising 
rate of crime is speedy trial. No unnecessary 
technicality should stand in the way of jus- 
tice. Justice delayed is justice denied. In 
my opinion, certainty and celerity of punish- 
ment is more efficacious than its severity. 

As to the victims of violent crimes, society 
should provide appropriate remedies to re- 
dress the wrongs, damages, injuries, and 
losses sustained by them. To neglect the 
rights and privileges of the victims but to 
afford the criminals overwhelming constitu- 
tional safeguards is injustice and absurdity 
to the last degree. 


THE CULT OF SEX 


The iniquitous situation next to the rising 
rate of violent crimes is the worship of sex 
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among the American people generally—an 
iniquity also vehemently condemned by 
Ezekiel. The American people are singled 
out partly because they, more than others, 
have commercialized and glorified sex. Por- 
nography is rampant partly because the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has af- 
forded it a kind of legal protection. This is 
made plain in the late Senator Dirksen’s 
article, “A New Plan to Fight Pornography,” 
in the “Reader’s Digest” for November, 1969. 
Today pornographical materials, including 
motion pictures, have inundated the Ameri- 
can public and it seems that a complete 
surrender to lewdness is the order of the 
day. 

Professor J. D. Unwin, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, having made a study of eighty 
civilizations ranging over four thousand 
years, comes to the conclusion: “Any hu- 
man society is free to choose either to dis- 
play great energy, or to enjoy sexual free- 
dom; the evidence is that they cannot do 
both for more than one generation.” 


GODLESSNESS 


The worst iniquity perpetrated by man 
from time immemorial is his disobedience to 
the Creator and his shameful godlessness, 
which, as we have noted, tops Ezekiel’s cata- 
log of denunciations. Instead of worshiping 
God, man prostitutes himself before idols, 
such as money, machine, material well-being, 
and Mars. Instead of hearkening to God’s 
words as revealed by the true prophets and 
Christ Jesus, he lends his ear to the false 
prophets who preach agnosticism, material- 
ism, naturalism, atheism, and communism. 
By so doing man has chosen to be separated 
from God thus creating a gap between Cre- 
ator and creature. This is the most horrify- 
ing gap as I see it, because man’s separation 
from God is the worst sin and the wages of 
sin is death! 

As man has separated from God he will be 
extremely vulnerable to all kinds of iniqui- 


ties, leading to moral degeneration and social 
disintegration. The danger of godlessness is 
therefore real and grave. I am mindful of 


William Penn's admonition: “Men must 
choose to be governed by God, or they will 
condemn themselves to be ruled by tyrants.” 

The Chinese as a race have long believed 
that the universe is governed by heaven. In 
the “Book of Odes,” an ancient classic pre- 
sumably edited by Confucius, it is recorded: 
“Heaven so produced the teeming multitudes 
that in everything there fs principle.” In the 
cosmos there are principles governing the 
movements of all the planets in an orderly, 
harmonious manner. Similarly, in a human 
society man should also be governed by 
heaven-ordained principles so that an or- 
derly, harmonious existence may be realized. 
Therefore, the traditional Chinese maxim has 
it. “He that obeys the will of heaven pros- 
pers, he that rebels against heaven per- 
ishes.” 

The world is in a turmoil and human so- 
ciety has fallen into decay simply because of 
man’s disobedience and godlessness. Would it 
not be far better for the people all over the 
world to make their spiritual needs override 
all other needs and to submit themselves en- 
tirely to God who was, is, and shall ever be. 

Now is the time for the prodigal son to re- 
turn to his father’s arms. 


THERE'S SOMETHING ABOUT A 
HOMETOWN BAND 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, there is, in- 
deed “something about a hometown 
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band” as the words to the song make 
clear, and this is especially true in the 
case of the Ben Davis High School Band 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Late this past summer the band capped 
one of the most outstanding records ever 
compiled for its performance in competi- 
tion with a European tour that included 
10 concerts, four marching performances, 
and two first prizes in the World Music 
Festival, Kerkrade, the Netherlands. 

Not only the community served by the 
high school, but the city of Indianapolis 
and the entire State of Indiana are tre- 
mendously proud of the band’s accom- 
plishments. And, I venture to say, the 
spirits of two of America’s greatest band- 
masters—John Philip Sousa and Patrick 
Gilmore—are smiling in approval. 

The following material, which I am 
proud to enclose in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in tribute to this fine group and 
all who made their trip possible, is a 
record of a tour that will never be for- 
gotten: 

HISTORY OF THE METROPOLITAN SCHOOL 

District oF WAYNE TOWNSHIP 


The name of the community which grew 
up along the Vandalia Railroad six miles west 
of Indianapolis, Indiana in the 1870’s has al- 
ways been a little in doubt. Some say it came 
about from a group of men who met and 
determined to petition the Vandalia railroad 
for a stop there. The superintendent of the 
Vandalia railroad was Benjamin Davis, who 
suggested that the community build a load- 
ing platform adjoining the tracks and in the 
center of the community. When the work was 
completed a name was needed for the Van- 
dalia time table and somebody suggested it 
be named after the generous superintendent. 

Perhaps no Indiana community has under- 
gone greater changes than Ben Davis. And 
perhaps the most outstanding feature of the 
Ben Davis development has been in the 
school system. Ben Davis has majored in the 
upbuilding of a school system not surpassed 
even by lofty Indianapolis. In 1892 the first 
high school was built with two rooms up- 
stairs for the High School and two below for 
grade pupils. Time took its toll. Teachers 
and pupils came and went. In 1914 Ben Davis 
had to send its high school pupils to Plain- 
field, a neighboring town, because of the in- 
adequacy of the old building. A year later a 
new high school was built. 

The Ben Davis school setup is one of which 
communities ten times larger might well be 
proud, The township now has 14 elementary 
schools, two Junior High Schools and a most 
modern and well equipped Senior High 
School to accommodate 2,500 students. A 
third Junior High School will be opened in 
the fall of 1971. 


History OF THE Ben Davis HIGH 
ScHoo, BAND 


The 1969-70 Ben Davis High School Band 
has 257 members of which 150 are members of 
the European Band Tour. 

During the school year the students are di- 
vided into one of four bands: namely, the 
Symphonic (87), Concert (80), Varsity (67) 
and Cadet (23). The Symphonic band is di- 
rected by Hal A. Meurer, Department Chair- 
man and Director of Bands, Paul W. Silke, 
assistant band director is director of the Con- 
cert and Varsity Bands and Steve Argelyan, 
Orchestra conductor, directs the Cadet group. 
Members of all four bands join together to 
make the “Marching Giants” one of the na- 
tions largest and best marching bands. 

Band and instrumental music became a 
part of the school program at Ben Davis in 
1937 when Mrs. Elva Strouse was employed 
to teach instrumental music. Directors who 
have succeeded her include, Omar Rybolt, 
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Mrs. Rybolt, Ralph Chandler, Hal A. Meurer. 

Under the present band program, set-up 
by Meurer in 1954, instrumental music begins 
in Grade 7, at either of the two Junior High 
Schools. Approximately 175 students begin 
each year with each Junior High School hay- 
ing two instrumental directors. The Fulton 
School program is directed by Gene Smith 
and Mrs. Pat Meurer and the Ben Davis Jun- 
ior High Band is directed by Ron Doak and 
Fred Niemeyer. 

The Ben Davis Band has compiled an en- 
viable record of accomplishments. Five times 
State Marching Champions during the past 
nine years it is respected by every band di- 
rector as one of the States finest. A composite 
record of achievements during the past ten 
years is as follows: 

1960—1st Place at the Riverview Tourna- 
ment of Bands, Chicago, Dlinois; Indiana 
State Fair Champions; Honor Band at Tulip 
Festival, Holland, Michigan; 500 Festival Pa- 
rade and Race Activities, 

1961—-1st Place at the Riverview Tourna- 
ment of Bands, Chicago, Minois; Indiana’s 
Representative at Inaugural Parade in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Indiana State Fair Champions; 
500 Festival Parade and Race Activities. 

1962—1st Place at the Riverview Tourna- 
ment of Bands, Chicago, Iilinois; 4th Place 
Indiana State Fair; Orange Bowl Parade, Mi- 
ami, Florida; 500 Festival Parade and Activi- 
ties. 

1963—1st Place at the Riverview Tourna- 
ment of Bands, Chicago, Illinois; Kentucky 
Derby Parade, Louisville, Kentucky; Tourna- 
ment of Roses, Pasadena, California; 2nd 
Place Indiana State Fair, 500 Festival Parade 
and Race Activities. 

1964—Indiana State Fair Champions; 1st 
Place, Festival of States, St. Petersburg, 
Florida, Participated in the 500 Festival Pa- 
rade and Race Activities. 

1965—4th Place Indiana State Fair; Honor 
Band at the 500 Festival Parade and Race 
Activities; Tour to Willoughby, Ohio, Burl- 
ington, Ontario; Feature Band at Waterloo, 
Ontario Parade and Music Festival. 

1966—Indiana State Fair Champions; ist 
Place, 1st Division Class “A” concert band 
Indiana School Music Contest. Tell City— 
Cincinnati Trip; 500 Festival Parade and 
Race Activities. 

1967—Indiana State Fair Champions; ist 
Place, 3rd Place National Disneyland Holiday 
Contest competing with 275 bands; Repre- 
sented United States at Expo 67, Montreal, 
Canada; 500 Festival Parade and Race Ac- 
tivities. 

1968—Indiana State Fair 3rd Place; 500 
Festival Parade and Race Activities. Howell, 
Michigan Melon Festival; 8rd Place National 
Disneyland Contest; Indiana State Fair 2nd 
Place; 1st Division State Concert Band Con- 
test Class “A.” 

1969—2nd Place Indiana State Fair; Honor 
Band at Butler University, Indiana Univer- 
sity and Indiana State University football 
games; 1970 Orange Bowl Parade, Miami, 
Florida; Eastern Tour with Symphonic and 
Concert Bands to Niagara Falls, Canada, Bos- 
ton, Long Island and New York City; Honor 
band at Rushville, Indiana Auto Parade; 
Stage Band Contest 1st Division State Con- 
test, highest rating by any band. 500 Race 
Activities. 


CITY OF INDIANAPOLIS. 

From the City of Indianapolis, Indiana 
To the World Music Festival of Kerkrade, 

Holland 

GREETINGS: Indianapolis is extremely 
proud to be represented at the World Music 
Festival by the Ben Dayis High School Band. 
This band has won Ist prize five times over 
the last decade at the Indiana State Fair 
Marching Band Contest, and as holders of 
this distinction, it is indeed fitting that they 
should represent the city of Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis is the 12th largest city in the 
United States and geographically serves the 
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Nation as its “crossroads” between North and 
South, East and West. We are the largest 
city in the United States with a consolidated 
government and in 1971 will celebrate our 
150th Anniversary. 

Along with our greetings, we extend our 
congratulations to all of the festival par- 
ticipants and our admiration for your ac- 
complishments. 

With best wishes for the success of the 
festival, 

Tam, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD G. LUGAR, 
Mayor of Indianapolis. 


1970 Ben Davis BAND EUROPEAN TOUR 
RECORD 


(By Joe Vandoski, assistant to the band 
director) 


Over the past decade, the Ben Davis High 
School Band of Indianapolis, Indiana has 
brought much honor to the State of Indiana 
and has contributed a great deal to the major 
parades in the United States and Canada. It 
all started in 1959, when Ben Davis ap- 
peared as the feature band in the Holland 
Tulip Festival, Holland Michigan. In 1960 the 
band received an invitation to appear as In- 
diana’s Representative in the Inaugural 
Parade of President John F. Kennedy. In 
December of 1961, the band journeyed to 
Miami, Florida to participate in the King 
Orange Jamboree Parade, and the following 
year the band appeared before an estimated 
live audience of fifty thousand people and a 
television audience of over one hundred mil- 
lion in the famous Tournament of Roses 
Parade in Pasadena, California. This cer- 
tainly appeared to be the pinnacle of the 
band’s career. 

However, bigger and better things lay 
ahead. In 1964, the band participated in the 
Festival of States parade and band contest 
held in St. Petersburg, Florida. There, Ben 
Davis competed with bands from several 
states and was awarded Ist place receiving 
298 out of a possible 300 points. This parade 
seemed to signify the end of an era for the 
Ben Davis Band for it marked the last major 
parade for Ralph W. Chandler the man who 
had molded the band into one of the best 
and most active in the Nation. 

However, Ben Davis was fortunate to re- 
ceive a man as director who would lead the 
band on to new horizons. Hal A. Meurer as- 
sumed the directorship in 1964 and immedi- 
ately proved to be a very competent band 
director. In 1965, the band performed in the 
Waterloo Band Festival in Ontario, Canada, 
and in 1967 they appeared in Expo 1967 in 
Montreal, Canada. Also, during the period 
from 1960 to 1967 the band won five Indiana 
State Championships. In late December of 
1969, the band made its second appearance 
in the King Orange Jamboree Parade in eight 
years. However, this parade seemed almost 
anti-climatic because of the anticipation of 
the greatest undertaking of the Ben Davis 
Band—an appearance at the World Music 
Festival and a good-will concert tour of 
Europe 

The planning began more than a year 
before proposed departure date. The students 
had to earn more than $700 in that year's 
period in order to make the tour. Since this 
was such a difficult task, the band furnished 
candy, fruit cakes and other miscellaneous 
items for the band members to sell, the 
profit of which was used for their own ex- 
penses. Then in early May of 1970 the band 
started practicing after school most evenings 
of each week. They were required by’ the 
World Music Festival to perform a twelve 
minute marching show and three concert 
selections. This proved to be a task consider- 
ing the time limitations, graduation and 
working schedules, However, things went 
reasonably well and the band displayed the 
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fruits of their endeavors in a dress rehearsal 
July 7. 

The rehearsal was well publicized and at- 
tended by over 2,000 people. Mrs. Esther 
Bray, wife of Indiana’s 6th District Congress- 
man, William G, Bray, expressed regret that 
Representative Bray was unable to attend 
because of pressing matters in Congress and 
delivered a message from Mr. Bray along 
with her own personal wishes for the band’s 
success. Then Joseph E. Vandoski, Assistant 
to the Band Director, read a letter from 
Mr. James Keogh, Special Assistant to Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon, who gave the follow- 
ing message to the Band: 

“The President is confident that through 
the efforts of your young people as ambassa- 
dors of good will, all those with whom they 
come in contact will be aware of the warm 
sentiments of the people of our country.” 

Pinally, a proclamation from Edgar G. 
Whitcomb, Governor of the State of Indiana, 
was read by Mrs. Harriett Burns of his office. 
The proclamation reviewed the band’s past 
accomplishments and their forthcoming ap- 
pearance at the World Music Festival and 
was. concluded by declaring Tuesday, July 7, 
1970, Ben Davis Band Day for the State of 
Indiana, This was the last time the band 
would be together until late evening of July 
10 when a chartered intercontinental jet 
would take the 150 musical ambassadors of 
good will along with 100 adults on a musical 
adventure that would not end until 28 days 
later. 

The evening of the departure an esti- 
mated crowd of 2500 was on hand to see 
the band off. And, after a two hour delay, 
the band boarded the jet and was off to Lon- 
don, England. The evening of July 11, the 
band played a concert in Bathersea Pleasure 
Gardens, London. During a break in the 
concert, the Band Director, Hal Meurer, in- 
troduced Paul Silke, Assistant Band Director, 
Fred Niemeyer, Gene Smith, Mrs. Patricia 
Meurer, members of the musical staff in 
Wayne Township and Joe Vandoski and Rick 
Pate, assistants to the Band Director, and 
thanked them for their help in making the 
tour a reality. Mr. Meurer then thanked his 
brother, Robert Meurer, for his help in or- 
ganizing the show and tour. He also ex- 
pressed thanks to Ronald Doak who stayed 
home in order to make preparation for the 
State Fair Band Contest. The band was very 
well received. The next day the band marched 
by Whitehall, Big Ben, Westminster Abbey, 
the Houses of Parliament and commenced 
at Trafalgar Square. Again the band was 
very well received drawing a large crowd 
which grew even larger as the band marched 
through the streets of London. The police- 
man who was in charge of showing the band 
the parade route remarked that the band 
was well liked because most American bands 
play stock marches whereas Ben Davis played 
rock music—“Aquarius” and “The Horse.” 

On Tuesday July 14, Bastille Day, the 
band played a marching concert under the 
Eiffel Tower. This was quite an honor for 
an American band to be scheduled to play 
a concert on the National Independence Day 
of France. Despite the light mist which con- 
tinued during the concert, the band at- 
tracted a large crowd. The French people 
enjoyed the rock music and the variety of 
steps the band used while marching. Next 
the band was off to Kerkrade and the World 
Music Festival. 

The band arrived in Kerkrade, Nether- 
lands, Friday night July 17. A few hours 
after arrival the band director received a 
telephone call from a member of the World 
Music Festival Committee who informed him 
that our marching time had been moved from 
Sunday to Saturday and that we were to open 
the Music Festival by request of Prince 
Claus of the Netherlands. This was quite 
an honor. The next morning the band opened 
the Festival with a big bang winning a 1st 
prize. The theme of the show was “A Musical 
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History of the United States” which con- 
cluded with the unfurling of a giant replica 
of the Flag of the United States while play- 
ing “God Bless America”. and then they 
marched off the field playing “Stars and 
Stripes Forever”. The next day, Sunday July 
19, the band played three concert selections 
including one which was composed by one 
of the judges. For their efforts the band 
received a ist Prize with Distinction, There 
was a large article along with pictures of 
the band the next day in the “Limburgs 
Dagblad,” a Holland newspaper. In addition, 
the television news in the Netherlands 
showed films of the band’s marching per- 
formance and told of their accomplishments 
at the Music Festival. The next day, vic- 
torious, the band set out for Germany and a 
concert at Heidelberg. 

The band played a concert in the Palace 
Courtyard of the Heidelberg Castle the after- 
noon of Tuesday, July 21st. The setting of 
the centuries old Castle and the modern 
music of the band made for a very exciting 
concert. The evening concert schedule for the 
Band Shell had to be cancelled because of 
rain, 

Thursday, July 23rd the band played a 
concert in the Casino Kursaal in Lucerne, 
Switzerland. The sight of huge majestic 
mountains in the background made this con- 
cert absolutely breathtaking. The band had 
a large audience which included two repre- 
sentatives of Eli Lilly International. The 
band director introduced them and thanked 
Eli Lilly International for their assistance In 
making the concert tour possible. 

The band’s next performance was in Inns- 
bruck, Austria, Saturday, July 25th, The 
band marched through the center of the city 
in the afternoon drawing a very large and 
enthusiastic crowd. That evening they 
played a concert at the Music Pavilion in 
the Hof Gardens. The band was very well 
liked receiving six encores, They played “The 
Horse” several times since it seemed to be 
the selection that the crowd enjoyed most. 
As the band played it the people would 
dance, jump up and down or just tap their 
feet. After the final encore, the band direc- 
tor stepped completely away from the po- 
dium until the audience stopped clapping 
and cheering. Then he stepped back onto the 
podium to give the band instructions and 
the audience started clapping and cheering 
very loudly again. It was quite an experience 
and tends to prove the adage that “Music Its 
the International Language.” 

The. next concert was Tuesday, July 27, 
in Venice, Italy in St. Mark’s Square. The 
setting for this performance was haunting. 
On a three tiered band stand was Ben Davis 
composed of very modern, young people from 
many thousands of miles away, and in the 
background was the famous St. Mark’s 
Cathedral which enshrines the remains of 
one of the disciples of Christ. The band drew 
a large crowd and was well received. Three 
people from Brazil who were visiting Venice 
remarked that the band was as fine as any 
college group they had seen. As a matter-of- 
fact they thought Ben Davis was a college 
and were surprised to learn that the band 
was a high school group. 

The concert. in Rome, Friday, July 31st 
was very successful. Puigi Sapio, the Assist- 
ant Mayor of Rome was there to introduce 
the band and present them with a certifi- 
cate. The band performed both their award 
winning marching and concert shows. After 
the concert Assistant Mayor Sapio insisted 
that the band march again! In compliance, 
the band performed their marching show 
prepared for the London and Innsbruck 
street marching. 

On Sunday, August 2nd, the band left for 
Assisi, Italy, in order to participate in the 
Festival of the Angels which was filmed to 
be shown at a later date in Los Angeles, Cali- 
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fornia. Participation in this festival is by 
invitation only and the band was very proud 
to be included. 

The band’s final concert was in Florence, 
Italy, Tuesday, August, 4th in the Senorina 
Plaza in the heart of Florence. They re- 
ceived a great ovation for their efforts—a 
fitting climax for a very successful concert 
tour. 

On Thursday, August 6th, ten concerts, 
four marching performances, two Ist prizes 
and twenty-eight days later the Ben Davis 
Band returned home. They were greeted by 
the band members who did not make the 
trip to the tune of “Back Home Again in 
Indiana”. Also an estimated 3,000 fans along 
with television and press men were on hand. 
The following Saturday the band held a 
triumphal parade in downtown Indianapolis 
headed by Richard Lugar, Mayor of Indian- 
apolis and Lee Eads, Marion County Sheriff. 
After returning to Ben Davis High School, 
Howard Wood, High School Principal; Hal 
Meuer, Band Director; Dr. Sidney Spencer, 
Superintendent of Schools for Wayne Town- 
ship; and Mayor Lugar gave speeches prais- 
ing the band for their role as Musical Am- 
bassadors of Good Will from the United 
States to the countries of Europe. 


[From the Indianapolis Star, July 21, 1970] 
SALUTE BEN Davis BAND! 


The Ben Davis High School Band, which 
is touring Europe, has won first place in an 
invitational show band contest of the In- 
ternational World Music Festival in Holland. 
Quality counts. 

[From the Indianapolis News, 
July 22, 1970] 


ANOTHER Davis WIN 


The band played on and won first place 
in the International World Music Festival. 

The band was from Marion County’s Ben 
Davis High School which has a long record 
of Hoosier and national titles for musical 
performance. Competing in showband com- 
petition at Kerkrade, Holland, Ben Davis 
took on and defeated some of the world's 
finest bands. The squad is on a tour of 
Europe where it has played to appreciative 
and enthusiastic audiences in London and 
Paris. Concerts are also scheduled for Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy before returning 
to Indiana. 

Ben Davis has carried Hoosier and Amer- 
ican talents to the Old World and in the 
process has played its way into the hearts 
of many Europeans. The band is a splendid 
good-will ambassador for the state and 
country, 


[From the Indianapolis News, Aug. 14, 1970] 


CHEERS STILLE Ecno In BEN 
Ears 
(By Kathleen Van Nuys) 

“Nothing can compare with the thrill of 
people cheering us at Kerkrade,” said Nancy 
Denny, recalling Ben Davis High School 
Band's World Music Festival appearance in 
the Netherlands. 

“Even before we began to play, people stood 
and cheered and they kept it up until we 
finished. I’ve never been so proud of our 
band.” 

The musician was also impressed with the 
friendship Dutch families extended bands- 
men during their only stay in private homes 
on the month-long European tour. 

“Our stay in people’s homes was the best 
part,” stated Harry Powers. His comment was 
backed up by Lou Carlisle, Terri Hughbanks 
and Laura Sauter, who pointed out the “fun 
in trying to communicate with people who 
don't speak English.” 

Marilyn O’Brien enjoyed using her “school- 
learned French” to vertify directions with a 
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Paris policeman, just so she could thank him 
in his native tongue. “It also was fun to 
stumble through two days of a mixture of 
Dutch, English, French and sign language in 
Kerkrade where the husband in our home 
spoke French,” she added. 

Mary Hennigan and Terry Lawrence were 
interested in various customs, while Kathe 
Turner and Judy Engle told of overnight 
stays in two monasteries. 

EVERYTHING WAS FUN 


“I liked the feather beds in Germany,” 
confessed Linda Elliott, while Patty Dierdort 
raved about the scenic Rhine River boat trip. 
“Everything was fun, even bread, expensive 
Cokes, hard rolls and long bus rides. I do 
wish I'd been a little more proficient in sign 
language,” admitted Marti Daily. 

“Just walking about towns, buying differ- 
ent things was exciting,” observed Doug Cot- 
tingham: Judy Krueger’s shopping was made 
more pleasant by a shop owner who replaced, 
without charge, a small stein she accidentally 
broke. 

The enthusiasm of these and other mu- 
siclans comprising the 160-member touring 
group is carrying over into daily rehearsals 
for the entire 270-member band’s Indiana 
State Fair appearance in two weeks. “I've 
never had as spirited or enthusiastic a 
group,” said director Hal A. Meurer. The band, 
gunning for a sixth state championship, is 
riding on the wave of two honors won at the 
Kerkrade contests which ended Sunday. 

“Our band received first prize in the 
marching show band contest and was 
awarded first prize, with distinction, in the 
concert band division,” said Meurer. “Ours 
was the first band to receive the latter award 
and 50 had appeared ahead of us.” 

Bands from 19 countries, mostly in Europe, 
competed in the event and the majority were 
adult organizations. Tour highlight for 
Meurer, who lost 20 pounds was two un- 
scheduled concerts played at the request of 
Rome and Assissi officials. 


CROWDS WERE BIG 


“The crowds were so big and vocally en- 
thustastic,” said the director. “They clam- 
ored for encores, and came up onto the stage 
after we'd quit from the heat and exhaustion. 
We were playing today’s music with a big 
band,” he added, trying to explain the music- 
loving Italians’ wild reception. 

Meurer recalled the fun bandsmen had 
playing on open air street cars to publicize 
their Heidelberg concert. “They also enjoyed 
our four fun-making French bus drivers,” he 
added. 

Dr. Forrest Denny, father of Nancy, ac- 
companied the band to take care of illnesses, 
but. there were few. Mrs. Denny and another 
daughter, Anne, also made the trip. 

“Mona Halstead, who dropped a suitcase 
on her foot and broke a toe, was our only 
casualty,” said Meurer who had two able 
assistants, William Minnick and Bennie 
Decker. 

Minnick, Ben Davis Junior High School 
principal, handled details for 90 adults on 
the tour, while bookkeeping teacher Decker 
arranged for student chaperones. Both served 
a year on the tour’s planning committee. 


THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 15, 1970. 
Hon. WrLram G. Bray, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BL: It is easy to understand your 
pride in the Ben Davis High School Band 
whose members just recently performed at 
the International Band Festival held in 
Kerkrade. Your feelings are shared not only 
by me but by countless fellow citizens who 
appreciate the goodwill they created, and the 
outstanding example they displayed of the 
American way of life. 
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I hope that you will convey my warm con- 
gratulations to them for being such effective 
unofficial ambassadors, and for bringing sọ 
much credit to their country. 

; Sincerely, 

RICHARD NIXON. 


SOME NEEDED CHANGES IN THE 
PHILADELPHIA PLAN 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaye to extend my remarks I include a 
copy of a letter written to Mr. James 
Hodgson, Secretary of Labor, from Mr. 
Malcolm A. Watson, president of Fisk 
Electric Co. of San Antonio. The letter 
contains some very timely and construc- 
tive suggestions, which I would hope the 
Secretary will seriously consider. 

The letter follows: 

FISK ELECTRIC Co. or SAN ANTONTO, 
San Antonio, Tez., August 20, 1970. 
Mr. James D. HODGSON, 
Secretary of Labor, Capitol Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Honcson: I recently read an ar- 
ticle in the August, 1970 Edition of “Elec- 
trical Contractor” quoting remarks of yours 
regarding skilled labor shortage and employ- 
ment of Minority groups; and I have to agree 
with you on both. I am sure there are many 
other businessmen who would agree with 
you. 
However, if what I’ve been told about the 
“Philadelphia Plan” is true, I cannot agree 
with you; that is, if it is forced hiring of a 
predetermined ratio. This type of plan can 
give jobs to a minority group, but will be at 
the cost of others, without any return, and 
will only add to our inflationary problem. 

I would offer the following alternative 
plan that would do several things. 

Add a new classification to the skilled 
crafts other than apprentice and would sug- 
gest “Helper” or “Laborer”, preferably 
“Helper”. 

This new classification could be used to 
accomplish several things: 

Provide more manpower on construction 
projects at a lesser cost. As it is now, we 
Electrical Contractors have to pay Journey- 
man Scale for nothing more than hard 
work—moving heavy equipment and mate- 
rials and clean up and more than half of 
the manhours of installation are utilized on 
work that does not require a skilled man but 
could be done by people with less knowl- 
edge and experience under the supervision 
of a skilled person. 

This additional classification would ac- 
complish the following: 

(A) Decrease our shortage of skilled crafts- 
men, 

(B` Reduce the cost of construction. 

(C) Would provide a period of time for 
evaluation of minority groups as possible 
skilled candidates. 

(D) Then the people in this classification 
would have a goal to achieve, better their 
living standards, and could retain their dig- 
nity as an equal, 

The only opposition to this plan would be 
the people who do not care about their fel- 
low man because of their concern for either 


money or power; and we could again be the 


leading industrial country in the world. I 
believe if we studied the industrial gain and 


success of Japan and West Germany, we 


would find their secret. 
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I would appreciate hearing from you re- 
garding this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
MALCOLM A. WATSON, 
President. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE SENATE 
RESOLUTIONS URGING PRESI- 
DENTIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION TO. AVERT SERIOUS 
HEATING FUEL OIL SHORTAGES 
IN NEW ENGLAND 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, all the 
citizens and consumers, as well as the 
congressional delegations here from and 
in Massachusetts and New England, are 
very deeply and rightfully concerned 
about the increasing threat of great 
physical and financial hardships that will 
inevitably be visited upon them if the 
present heating fuel oil shortage should 
be permitted to intensify. 

I, and all the other members of our 
delegations here, have repeatedly called 
upon the President, other appropriate 
Federal officials, and the members of the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
take pertinent action to avert this grow- 
ing and discriminatory burden that has 
already, for too long and too heavily, 
been visited upon the taxpayers of Mas- 
sachusetts and our regional area. 

All of us will persevere in our coopera- 
tive efforts and we must earnestly hope 
that the White House and all Federal 
agencies and officials will very soon 
recognize our just appeal for relief and 
respond promptly and effectively to ad- 
just this inequitable situation. 

At this point I am pleased to include a 
copy of the resolutions adopted last Au- 
gust 17, 1970, expressing the sense of the 
Massachusetts State Senate on this 
vitally important subject and they 
follow: 

RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OP THE UNITED STATES TO REVERSE THE 
ACTION OF THE House Ways AND MEANS 
COMMITTEE PROHIBITING THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES From INCREASING OIL 
IMPORTS AND TO ADOPT THE RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CABINET TASK 
FORCE ON OIL IMPORTS 
Whereas, New England has in recent years 

been the victim of great discrimination in 

the price of home beating oil because of the 
existing national oil import quotas; and 

Whereas, As a result of such quotas there 
has been a serious shortage of No. 2 home 
heating oll in the New England area; and 

Whereas, Massachusetts consumers alone 
use 2.2 billion gallons of home heating oil 
annually; and 

Whereas, Recent action of the United 
States House of Representatives Ways and 
Means Committee prohibits the President 
from increasing oil imports and adopting the 
recommendations of the Presidential Cabinet 
Task Force on oil imports; and 


Whereas, Such action by the Ways and 
Means Committee prevents a reduction in 


the price of oil in New England and inter- 
feres with the availability of an adequate 
supply of such oil; now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
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States to reverse the action of the United 
States House Ways and Means Committee 
prohibiting the President from increasing 
oil imports and adopting the recommenda- 
tions of the Presidential Cabinet Task Force 
on Oil Imports; and be ft further 
Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded by the State Secretary to the 
President of the United States, to the pre- 
siding officer of each branch of Congress and 
to each member thereof from the Common- 
wealth. 
Senate, adopted, August 17, 1970. 
NORMAN L. PIGEON, 
Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
JOHN F. X. Davoren, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


BIOLOGICAL CONTROLS OF INSECT 
PESTS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD two excellent 
commentaries appearing in the Conserv- 
ation News, an educational service of the 
National Wildlife Federation, Volume 35, 
No. 16, dated August 15, 1970. The first, 
entitled “The Statement” sets out some 
clear’ circumstances and facts with re- 
gard to the use of DDT and the foolish 
position taken by the Department of 
Agriculture.thereon. The second, entitled 
“Anti-Mosquito . Mosquito” points out 
how it is possible. to achieve biological 
controls of insect pests through wide use 
of radiation breeding and similar 
methods. 

I insert the two articles in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp with the hope that 
somebody.in the Department of Agricul- 
ture will read and benefit from them. 

Perhaps with the passage of time the 
Department of Agriculture will achieve a 
more enlightened position than it has 
demonstrated in the past on the manner 
and use of pesticides and their hazards 
to man, animals, and the environment. 

The text of the two articles follow: 

THE STATEMENT 

There should have been some appropriate 
sign or omen to mark the day as James Moor- 
man, environmental attorney, double-timed 
back down the steps of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia. But there 
wasn't. 

It was just August 10, 1970. The day con- 
servationists fired the shot that wasn’t heard 
across the street. 

Representing the Environmental Defense 
Fund, Sierra Club, West Michigan Environ- 
mental Action Council, National Audubon 
Society and Izaak Walton League of America, 
the young attorney had filed a brief that just 
might write the concluding chapter in the 
vintage DDT controversy. And definitely 
destroyed any remnants of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s pesticide credibility. 

The brief was conservationists’ reply to 
Agriculture’s “Statement of the Reasons Un- 
derlying the Decisions on Behalf of the Sec- 
retary with Respect to the Registration of 
Products Containing DDT,” filed in response 
to the Court’s demand for an explanation of 
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Agriculture's refusal to suspend registrations 
of poisons containing DDT. 

Agriculture’s “Statement” and the conser- 
vationists’ subsequent analysis are not rec- 
ommended reading for those wishing to re- 
tain the illusion of a world as they would 
have it rather than the way it is. 

For years, conservationists steadily in- 
creased pressure to eliminate the use of DDT 
in favor of safer chemical pesticides and in- 
tegrated controls. Their demands were con- 
sistently met with premeditated govern- 
mental malfeasance and increasingly vitriolic 
attacks from DDT apologists up to and in- 
cluding charges of anti-capitalism and gen- 
ocide. 

The frantic, often paranoiac drive to save 
DDT at any cost peaked with “The State- 
ment.” It contends DDT is “essential” to 
fight disease vectors viz. “DDT has been 
widely used to protect man against a number 
of important arthropod-borne diseases, €g., 
malaria, onchocerciasis, typhus, encephalitis, 
yellow fever, tick fever, bubonic plague, chol- 
era and dengue fever.” Citing the prestigious 
Mrak Commission Report, and two more ref- 
erences that don’t ‘support its contention. 
The Statement argues that disease control 
benefits outweigh the danger of carcino- 
genesis (which it contends has yet to be 
proven in man). 

Strangely, the Mrak Report actually con- 
cluded, “It is reported by well informed sci- 
entists that as far as insect vectors of disease 
are concerned there is none known which are 
normally susceptible to DDT that cannot be 
controlled with a substitute.” 

When the conservation attorneys get down 
to Agriculture’s specific disease threats, the 
mind boggles. Witness the following as para- 
phrased from their reply to the Court. 

DDT did help eliminate malaria in the U.S, 
Now the only malaria in this country has 
been contracted in other parts of the world 
and there are substitutes for DDT including 
methoxychlor, dichlorvous, abate, Malathion, 
ete. Typhus was eliminated from the US. 
many years ago. Encephalitis is rare in the 
U.S. and controllable by Malathion. Yellow 
fever hasn't been reported in the U.S. since 
1904. The carrier mosquito can be controlled 
with abate, and one vaccination provides 
complete protection for at least ten years. 

Tick fever is a rare disease In the United 
States. It cannot be controlled by DDT. 
(italics added). Bubonic Plague is very rare 
in the U.S. (three or four cases per year) and 
is controlled far more efficiently by means 
other than DDT. Cholera does not occur in 
the United States and is rarely insect borne. 
Dengue fever is not endemic to the United 
States and is carried by the yellow-fever 
mosquito. Onchocerciasis does not occur in 
the United States, In Africa, the black fly 
carrier is controllable with methoxychlor. 

The conservationists were no less devastat- 
ing in their rebuttal of The Statement’s con- 
tention that “DDT is as important to the 
farmer as penicillin is to the physician.” 

The Mrak Report stated, “Although DDT 
is still involved in some of the international 
food production programs sponsored by U.S. 
agencies, there is a feeling that a withdrawal 
or systematic reduction of DDT would have 
a minimum effect.” 

The Statement itself says, “Records of the 
(Agriculture) Department indicate that 
there are about 65 other registered pesti- 
cides that will control one or more of the 
insects controlled by DDT.” 

Citing Agriculture’s own Agriculture Eco- 
nomic Report No. 158; April 1969, “DDT 
Used in Farm Production,” the conserva- 
tionists point out that farmers are the ma- 
jor domestic users of DDT. However, only 
2% of U.S. crop land is treated with DDT 
which is being replaced for many uses be- 
cause insects are developing resistance and 
there are less costly insecticides for some 


purposes. 
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Cotton growers use most (34) of the DDT 
that farmers buy, but only about 38% of 
the country’s cotton acreage is actually 
treated with DDT. “While Respondents (De- 
partment of Agriculture) say there are no 
alternatives to DDT for the cotton bollworm 
(Heliothis) their own registrations list 
chemical alternatives including parathion, 
methyl parathion, axodrin, carbaryl, gardona 
and several others.” 

“The cotton bollworm is an insect that is 
not nomally a pest because it is under heavy 
pressure from naturally occurring predacious 
insects. The use of a broad spectrum poison 
such as DDT destroys these predators, re- 
leasing the bollworm from predation and 
elevating it to pest status. The cotton boll- 
worm problem, therefore, not only is not 
solved by DDT, but is often caused by DDT 
(emphasis in original). Some studies actu- 
ally show that the use of DDT and other in- 
secticides gives a lower yield of cotton than 
occurs in untreated fields.” 

In response to conservationists’ charges 
that DDT is responsible for mounting wild- 
life disasters, The Statement allows that” 
. .» the present available scientific evidence 
indicates that there are some adverse effects 
upon certain species of fish and wildlife as 
a result of the use of DDT, but that such 
effects do not constitute an imminent hazard 
to fish and wildlife or the environment.” 

Some adverse effects on fish and wildlife? 
There is extensive documentation of local 
bird mortalities directly attributable to DDT 
applications. Entire species of carnivorous 
birds, including the peregrine falcon, bald 
eagle, osprey, brown pelican, Cooper’s and 
sharp-skinned hawks, etc, are seriously 
threatened by DDT"s effect on their repro- 
ductive processes. 

The Statement maintains, however, that 
“.,. in these instances of bird mortalities 
that have been attributed to the use of DDT 
in a treated area, the depopulations in the 
area have been temporary.” Incredibly, the 
article cited to support this proposition says 
robins returned to the DDT treated area only 
after DDT treatment ceased and was replaced 
by methozychlor. 

DDT's effect on aquatic organisms may be 
more disastrous, albeit more insidious, than 
on birds, The Statement admits DDT causes 
“fish mortality and reproductive failures,” 
but that Agriculture knows of no species of 
fish that is endangered as a result of DDT 
use. 

Absolutely no one has yet intimated en- 
tire species of fish are endangered by DDT. 
But it is a little easier to understand how 
Agriculture managed to rationalize away the 
massive documentation on mortalities and 
reduced reproductive success of aquatic or- 
ganisms when The Statement notes a“... 
review of animal populations shows no over- 
all decline but, to the contrary, the harvest 
of fish and wildlife populations are continu- 
ally increasing.” 

After analyzing the references Agriculture 
submitted to support that statement the 
conservationists replied, “Three of the ref- 
erences concern water fowl populations and 
show population declines, not increases. One 
concerns falcons, but is dated 1942, preced- 
ing the use of DDT. Two concern big game, 
which are completely irrelevant to this case. 
One involved an inconclusive and unscien- 
tific report of bird watchers. One has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with population trends, 
but concerns the adverse effects of DDT on 
brook trout behavior. One indicates an in- 
crease in Great Lakes fish harvests over the 
years, but does not take into account the 
problems plaguing that fishery as a result 
of DDT in recent years.” 

The Statement’s rationale of DDT’s car- 
cinogenic properties is perhaps even more 
frightening due to the nature of the issue 
and the fact that the “average” American 
contains 12 parts per million DDT. 
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The Statement acknowledges, “There are 
reports of carcinogenicity resulting from the 
administration of large doses of DDT in test 
animals.” But that, “the relevance of such 
findings to cancer in man has not been 
established.” 

In evaluating the 1969 “Innes Report” of 
the National Cancer Institute, the Mrak 
Commission stated, “The evidence for the 
carcinogenicity of DDT in experimental ani- 
mals is impressive and the Panel takes no 
exception to the conclusions as to DDT re- 
corded in the JNCI report of the National 
Cancer Institute Study. This study has dem- 
onstrated that DDT increased the incidence 
of cancer in mice under the experimental 
conditions employed... | (Emphasis in 
original.) 

And as Agriculture says, that doesn’t 
prove DDT is carcinogenic in humans. But, 
the Mrak Report states, “. . . a remarkable 
degree of concurrence has been found to 
exist between chemical carcinogenesis in 
animals and that in man where it has been 
studied closely.” 

Dr. Samuel S. Epstein, Chief, Laboratories 
of Environmental Toxicology and Carcino- 
genesis, Children’s Cancer Research Founda- 
tion, said, “These data on the carcinogen- 
icity of DDT in a wide range of animal 
strains and species unequivocally demon- 
strate a highly significant potential carcino- 
genic hazard to man.” 

Complete polarization on the DDT issue 
and the Agriculture Department’s sorry pes- 
ticide record preclude any serious attempts 
at kindness when pondering the abortion of 
logic that spawned The Statement. 

In 1969, the House Government Operations 
Committee charged the Pesticides Regulation 
Division refused for five years to exercise its 
cancellation authority when it had reason to 
believe a pesticide was ineffective or even 
hazardous. In fact, the hearing record stated, 
“Until a few weeks ago, the Pesticides Regula- 
tion Division did not even have procedures 
for conducting hearings or studies which reg- 
istrants may request as a matter of right be- 
fore cancellation action can become effective. 
When registrants receiving cancellation no- 
tices requested hearings or studies, prosecu- 
tion of the cancellation action was halted and 
the product left on the market.” 

The Committee revealed that during the 
five-year period ending June 30, 1969, the 
Agriculture Department approved more than 
1,600 pesticides over the objections of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
“The exact number is not known because the 
Pesticides Regulation Division does not keep 
records of products registered over HEW ob- 
jections and has failed or even refused to in- 
form HEW of action taken with respect to its 
objections.” 

Wisconsin Senator William Proxmire re- 
cently pointed out that “although an inter- 
departmental agreement between HEW and 
Agriculture requires that unresolved HEW 
objections be referred to the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture before a registration is approved, 
not one of the more than 1,600 HEW objec- 
tions was so referred.” 

Painfully aware of this background, con- 
servationists were encouraged, but nonethe- 
less suspicious, when on the heels of the 
Mrak Commission’s devastating report the 
Agriculture Department proclaimed it would 
phase out all non-essential uses of DDT by 
1971. As usual, their suspicions were well 
founded. 

On May 6, 1970, Agriculture issued notices 
of cancellation for 30 uses of DDT. The New 
York Times subsequently reported, however, 
that the Department’s Science and Educa- 
tion Director Dr. Ned Bayley admitted “DDT 
had not been used extensively on these crops” 
and the cancellation notices were issued 
largely to “get our house in order.” 

In the July 29, 1970 Congressional Record, 
Senator Proxmire revealed Agriculture pre- 
dictably had so far decided 54 out of an esti- 
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mated 100 total DDT uses were “essential to 
the public health or welfare.” 

It is difficult to get a house in order when 
the furniture is missing and the plumbing 
won’t work. The Court is clearly the sole 
recourse for the public interest. Bitter ex- 
perience in the long DDT battle dictates 
caution in outguessing the vagaries of the 
law. But it’s difficult to stifle hope that The 
Statement will be the last in a long line of 
indefensible defenses and DDT will finally 
end up on the museum shelf where it 
belongs. 

Ep CHANEY. 


ANTI-MOSQUITO MOSQUITO 


Apparently deaf to siren songs from Amer- 
ican chemical manufacturers, two Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame scientists have developed 
an absolutely safe way to reduce the world’s 
yellow-fever mosquito population. Safe for 
everyone but mosquitoes, that is. 

As reported in the July 1, 1970 issue of 
“BioScience,” the anti-mosquito mosquito 
resulted from a cross-breeding process that 
began with the irradiating of some yellow 
fever mosquitoes. The irradiation produced 
mosquitoes with broken chromosomes. Pro- 
fessor of Biology Karamjit S. Rai and grad- 
uate student Paul T. McDonald then cross 
bred the mosquitoes until an insect with an 
entirely new chromosome was produced. 

The male mosquito with the new chromo- 
some appears normal and strong, but pro- 
duces sperm which are 75% incapable of 
fertilizing eggs or producing a new gen- 
eration of mosquitoes. Of those offspring 
which are produced, approximately 80% of 
the males inherit the sterility factor, con- 
tinuously passing the lethal characteristic 
to succeeding generations, 

The advantage of the new-chromosome 
mosquito, according to Dr. Rai, is that it is 
competitive with other mosquitoes when 
released in the general population. Mos- 
quitoes subjected to radiation and then re- 
leased do not transmit sterility to sub- 
sequent generations and are often too weak 
to fly or mate with normal females. The new 
breed, however, appears to be able to com- 
pete with normal males, to mate and to 
transmit its sterility to future generations. 
This. makes it possible, in theory, to wipe 
out the entire species in time. 

Best of all, Dr. Rai says the creatures can- 
not develop an immunity to the sterility 
chromosome as they can, and have, to DDT 
and other pesticides, 

The World Health Organization is plan- 
ning to test the new mosquito’s practicality 
in India. 


UNICEF’S QUESTIONABLE 
CONNECTIONS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
previously given I include in my remarks 
a copy of a letter written by a San An- 
tonio constituent to Postmaster General 
Winton M. Blount. 

It will be noted that the writer points 
out that recently a decision has been 
made by the Post Office Department to 
allow UNICEF to sell greeting cards in 
lobbies of post offices. This appears to 
reverse & prior policy. 

The revelations contained in the letter 
are significant. Let us hope the Post- 
master General will review and reverse 
the action recently taken. 
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A copy of the letter follows: 

Avucust 18, 1970. 
WrvTon M. BLOUNT, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BLOUNT: It has come to my at- 
tention that the Post Office has changed its 
earlier decision to not allow UNICEF to sell 
greeting cards in lobbies of the United States 
Post Offices. With the overwhelming amount 
of evidence available showing that UNICEF's 
whole staff has always been loaded with ac- 
tual Communists and known Communist 
sympathizers and that over one hundred 
millions of dollars has been given by UNICEF 
to outright Communist governments, I can- 
not understand this reversal. According to its 
own literature, UNICEF never gives anything, 
anywhere, at any time to a single child. It 
gives only to governments. 

If you have some doubts about Commu- 
nist control of UNICEF you might just check 
the list of artists chosen to do the art work. 
Pablo Picasso, who has belonged to the 
French Communist Party since 1944, and who 
has been praised by a Marxist Magazine as 
a “lifelong Communist”, is one of the best 
known but the list of others would include 
Hans Erni, Ben Shahn, Antonio Frasxoni, 
Doris Lee, Arnold Blanch, Karel Svolinsky, 
Lojos Vincze, and Jean Lurcat. Their records 
as communists and communist symathizers 
are available through investigative branches 
of our government. So far as I have been 
able to determine, The U.S. Post Office and 
the Communist Party bookshops are the two 
principal places that these UNICEF greeting 
cards are sold. Allowing them to be sold in 
the lobbies of our Post offices throughout 
the country is the same as an endorsement 
by the United States Government and is in 
bad taste, if not something more. 

I further feel, as a matter of principle, that 
if you allow an atheistic communist group 
to raise funds in this manner, that you 
should not be discriminatory and also allow 
various churches, the minutemen, the Ku- 
Klux Klan and the John Birch Society to do 
likewise. 


A PRAYER FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 
Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker. I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
the following supplication to God Al- 
mighty entitled “A Prayer for Prisoners 
of War.” It was written by Rear Adm. 
James W. Kelly, U.S. Navy, Chief of 
Chaplains: 

A PRAYER FOR PRISONERS OF WAR 


Almighty Father, who suffers in the afflic- 
tion of your children, we call upon you now 
from the depths of our anxiety and great 
concern for our countrymen and loved ones 
who have fallen into the hands of the na- 
tion’s foes. In the face of the evils that these 
brave men endure and before the grim bur- 
dens they are forced to bear, give them cour- 
age and hope, and never failing confidence 
in you. 

But most of all, O God, we ask that the 
day will soon come when we can all cele- 
brate their release and safe return to their 
homes and kindred. 

Give to all of us who walt and hope in 
the face of every disappointment the will 
to persevere in the cause of peace and the 
wisdom to conquer hate with love and every 
doubt with a renewed taith in you. Amen. 
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INTRODUCING CHILDREN TO THE 
ARTS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 8, 1970 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Davenport-Times Democrat recently 
carried an excellent article by Julie Jen- 
sen on the need for acquainting our 
children with the arts at an early age. 
I applaud her suggestion, and offer my 
wholehearted support to help implement 
it. She quotes John D. Rockefeller III 
as saying: 

We need the arts if we are to be whole 
human beings—fully alive and vital and in 
control of ourselves and of our enyiron- 
ment. 


His statement is certainly true, and 
can only be fully realized if we start 
this phase of our children’s education 
at an early age. The article follows: 


[From the Davenport-Bettendorf (Iowa) 
Times-Democrat, Aug. 22, 1970] 
Map FoR YOUNG TRAVELERS 
(By Julie Jensen) 

(Eprror’s NotTe—The following state- 
ment on the role of the arts in our society, 
particularly among the young, is by Mrs. 
Elliott R. McDonald Jr. of Davenport, who 
contributes feature articles to the Times- 
Democrat under the name of Julie Jensen, 
She is chairman of the Iowa Arts Council ia 
appointment by Gov. Robert D. Ray. She 
is the wife of an attorney, mother of a boy 
and a girl, and author of several novels, 
short stories and a children’s play. Her first 
hardback novel, “Amalie’s Story,” is sched- 
uled for publication by Simon & Schuster 
Sept, 18.) 

When the Russian Sputnik circled the 
globe in the late 1950s, the U.S. rushed 
headlong into a crash program of science 
emphasis, only to learn that scientific sophis- 
tication does not do away with social prob- 
lems. What does? The arts might. 

In a time when we need minds schooled 
in the ways of creating more than ever 
before in our history, the arts hold out some 
hope of wholeness, and to realize that hope, 
we must begin with the young. 

At a time when educators are desperately 
searching for new ways to reach the minds 
and spirits of disadvantaged children, the 
arts are offering a whole range of potential 
teaching approaches. 

Former Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Robert Finch, has written, ‘‘There 
is ample evidence that involving children in 
creative work and appealing directly to the 
creative impulses can aid children in opening 
up and breaking out of what often is a closed 
world, to the point where they are ready to 
benefit from instruction in the 3 R's.” 

A place where this is happening is the 
Henry Street Settlement in New York City, 
where the staff has found a way through the 
arts, through music, acting and the dance, to 
reach delinquent, emotionally ill and ne- 
glected children and help them to raise their 
sights and take steps toward socially useful 
lives. 

The arts are exploration in perception. 
They seem to work, stimulating children to 
learn and grow instead of marking time 
through class periods and grades. 

The privileged middle and upper class child 
has just as much need for the arts as the dis- 
advantaged. Not many parents are qualified 
to teach their children very much about the 
arts. The best one hopes for is a favorable 
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atmosphere in adult conversations and sur- 
roundings and reading habits. 

John D. Rockefeller III has said, “We need 
the arts if we are to be whole human beings— 
fully alive and vital and in control of our- 
selves and of our environment.” 

Rockefeller also quotes William Saroyan’s 
definition of the purpose of the arts: “To give 
the traveling human race an improved map 
that shows the way to itself.” 

We look to the schools to acquaint children 
with the arts as we looked to them to as- 
similate the immigrant and to meet the chal- 
lenge of Sputnik. 

But the schools are dedicated to job- 
oriented studies. Arts education is considered 
a separate matter, not woven into the fabric 
of general education. Children graduate with- 
out understanding that the creative scientist 
and the creative artist have a great deal in 
common. 

Where is the bridge between disciplines 
that are essential partners in human 
progress? 

In the home, in the school, and in youth 
centers for the arts where the atmosphere is 
accepting and free. Young people need a place 
where they are welcome to grow, explore, ex- 
periment and fall, if necessary. A place where 
they can apprehend the relation between 
music, the dance, drama, painting, and sculp- 
ture. 

Young people need a place where they can 
learn that the arts are the key to the higher 
order of things our cultural heritage, our gift 
of expression, our creative faculty, our sense 
of beauty. 

The arts are more important as old values 
become less meaningful—as too many Amer- 
icans are caught in the grip of anonymity or 
fear. 

We are too accustomed to thinking of the 
arts as a fancy dessert. or even a parsley gar- 
nish, when they are actually meat and pota- 
toes for the mind and the spirit. 

Isaac Stern, the world-famous violinist, 
suggests that all children be educated in the 
arts from the time they are five. “We have 
at hand the rarest of all possibilities, the time 
and the money. There has never been a na- 
tion on earth as rich as this one. Let it be 
known, also, for richness in the way men live, 
and why and how they live.” 

It has to begin with the young, this in- 
vestment in a high civilization. 


A MAJOR DEFEAT FOR THE 
AMERICAN TAXPAYER 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, at the 
Capitol in Washington on August 13, 
1970, the American taxpayer suffered a 
major defeat at the hands of his elected 
representatives. 

In this particular showdown, the tax- 
payer had the President of the United 
States on his side, but even that was not 
enough. By 289 votes to 114—21 more 
than the necessary two-thirds—the 
House of Representatives overrode Presi- 
dent Nixon’s veto of an additional half 
billion dollars for our increasingly cha- 
otic, violence-prone and drug-ridden 
educational system. This amount was 
over and above an increase of almost a 
billion dollars for the schools which the 
President himself had already requested. 

In vote after vote all across the coun- 
try, the people have let it be known that 
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they no longer accept the great American 
myth that all problems can be solved by 
education, and that all educational prob- 
lems can be solved by more money. They 
have seen in their own local schools in 
the experiences of their own children, 
the proof that we are actually getting 
less of a return for more of an outlay :in 
education today. 

Citing the New York City School Fact 
Book, compiled by the City University of 
New York in 1969, then Special Assistant 
to the President Roger Freeman reported 
on June 19 that: 

Reading and arithmetic achievement, in 
the highest expenditure schools ($1100 per 
pupil and up, median $1330), average be- 
tween 5 and 7 months behind those in the 
schools with the lowest expenditures (below 
$600 per pupil, median $551). 


Hard as it may be for the school 
spenders to accept them, these are the 
facts. 

In his veto message to Congress on 
this bill, President Nixon stated that: 

It raises the spending on old approaches 
that experience has proved inadequate. 


He declared: 

I flatly refuse to go along with the kind of 
of big spending that is wrong for all the 
American people. 


The President could not be more right. 
I voted against this bill when it came 
to the House floor, before his veto—and 
was deeply disturbed to. learn that an at- 
tempt had then been made to avoid a 
rolicall vote on it. Although a majority 
of House Republicans voted as I did to 
sustain the President’s veto August 13, 
no less than 77 of them voted to over- 
ride it and to help saddle the American 
taxpayer with the additional cost—to be 
paid either in direct taxes or, more like- 
ly, in the hidden tax of inflation—for 
school programs largely unable to han- 
dle the vast sums of money they re- 
ceive now. 

Recently the National Education As- 
sociation launched a new policy of big- 
time lobbying’ at all levels of govern- 
ment, with special concentration on 
Congress which is now giving $12 billion 
a year in Federal aid to education. It 
comes as a real surprise to most people 
to recall that just 5 years ago we had 
no direct Federal aid to education, and 
that the most liberal Congress we have 
had in 30 years authorized it in 1965, 
only as part of the political backlash 
from Senator GoLpWATER’s defeat in the 
Presidential campaign of the preceding 
year. 

The overriding of the veto on this 
school spending bill shows that the in- 
fluence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation’s lobbying campaign is being 
felt—and that the people back home, suf- 
fering from taxes and inflation, and in- 
creasingly dissatisfied with the present 
cost and performance of the schools, are 
being forgotten. But these school lobby- 
ists can be beaten. They were beaten, 
on several key issues in which I was very 
much involved, in the California State 
Legislature last year. 

Conservative and moderate Congress- 
men ought to keep in mind that most of 
the big school spenders are fundamental- 
ly opposed to their political principles 
and will never support them no matter 
how many concessions are made—and 
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that they cannot take the vote of the 
overburdened taxpayer and inflation 
hit housewife for granted. A change of 
11 votes would have sustained the Pres- 
ident’s veto and saved the taxpayer half 
a billion dollars which will now be 
poured into the bottomless pit of a foun- 
dering school system. 


STUDENTS WORK TO CLEAN THE 
AIR 


HON, RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, on August 
24, 58 vehicles set out from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology on the 
first leg of a race that ended 3,600 miles 
later at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pasadena. 

This was, however, no ordinary race 
and the car which covered the distance 
in the lowest elapsed time was not nec- 
essarily declared the winner. The most 
significant component in the rather com- 
plicated scoring system which ultimately 
determined the winner was the capa- 
bility of the engine to meet and exceed 
the exhaust emission standards set by 
the Federal Government for 1975 auto- 
mobiles. All the vehicles were tested at 
the outset of the race, at a Detroit stop- 
over and at Caltech in Pasadena. Com- 
parisons of these figures and each vehi- 
cle’s elapsed time determined which had 
been victorious. 

I am singularly impressed with the 
effort and energies which have been ex- 
pended by the students at MIT and Cal- 
tech who organized and conducted this 
race, known as the Clean Air Car Race. 
It is estimated that from 1,000 to.1,500 
students spent this summer building, 
testing, and perfecting automobiles they 
think can help reduce vehicular air pol- 
lution. They have been assisted in this 
effort by the National Air Pollution Con- 
trol Administration of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, elec- 
tric and propane gas industry associa- 
tions and by two of the major automobile 
manufacturers, General Motors and 
Ford. 

I have long contended that the Fed- 
eral Government alone cannot effectively 
fight air pollution. Only through a co- 
ordinated, concentrated effort—as epito- 
mized by this Clean Air Car Race—by 
industry, private citizens, and govern- 
mental bodies can we succeed. The Fed- 
eral Government's role must be, as it was 
in this effort, one of guidance and, as 
necessary, funding. 

I commend the following articles to 
my colleagues’ attention as an example 
of what can and must be done if we are 
to survive our environmental crisis: 
MIT To DOCUMENT CLEAN AIR CAR RACE FOR 

NAPCA; 58 ENTRIES FROM 44 UNIVERSITIES 


The 1970 intercollegiate transcontinental 
Clean Air Car Race, scheduled to start Aug. 
24, will be documented with papers and films 
compiled by Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, under contract with National Air 
Poliution Control Administration. Thirty- 
and 60-minute films for general audiences, 
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and a 30-minute technical film, will cover 
pre-race building and testing of vehicles as 
well as race performance and pollution 
emission testing. Technical papers will an- 
alyze race data to discover reliability and 
safety of the five types of cars used, which 
include electrics, gasoline-electric “hybrids, 
steamers, turbines, and cars with conven- 
tional internal combustion engines burning 
low-polluting fuels such as propane, natural 
gas, or special blends of gasoline. Studies 
will also present economic evaluation of the 
power plants and their fuels using both 
current and future cost estimates. 

Major objective of race, stated M.I.T, grad- 
uate student Bob McGregor, chairman of 
CACR Organization Committee, is to gather 
information on pollution emission and per- 
formance of unconventional propulsion sys- 
tems, thereby permitting better judgment of 
feasibility of such systems, “After the race,” 
McGregor said, “we can present previously 
unavailable facts describing these character- 
istics to both the general public and the 
scientific community.” NAPCA will use the 
documented information in judging candi- 
dates for the Federal Clean Car Incentive 
Program, intended to stimulate private re- 
search and development of commercially ac- 
ceptable low pollution passenger vehicles by 
providing graduated financial incentives to 
those risking capital resources for this 
development, 

FIFTXY-EIGHT ENTRIES FROM FOR®Y-FOUR 
UNIVERSITIES 

The race, organized primarily by students 
at MILT. and the California Institute of 
Technology at Pasadena, Calif., will feature 
58 experimental low-pollution vehicles from 
44 U.S. and Canadian universities. The ve- 
hicles, which must meet or better exhaust 
level pollution standards set by Federal Goy- 
ernment for 1975, represent to varying de- 
grees the cooperative efforts of industry and 
university, in that some student groups have 
designed and built cars with little or no in- 
dustrial aid, while others are driving experi- 
mental vehicles built by industrial firms. 
Race rules stipulate, however, that students 
make all roadside repairs. 

The cars, each with a two-man driving 
team, will start from MI.T. in Cambridge and 
follow a 3,600-mile superhighway route to 
Caltech in Pasadena. Race will be divided 
into seven legs, with overnight stops at To- 
ronto; Detroit; Champaign, Ill.; Oklahoma 
City; Odessa, Tex.; and Tucson, Ariz. A nor- 
malized time based on route speed limits and 
traffic and road conditions, will represent 
optimum driving time for each leg. Each ve- 
hicle’s elapsed race time will be recorded and 
its emission of carbon monoxide, hydrocar- 
bons and nitrogen oxides tested in Detroit 
and Pasadena, to be compared with pre-race 
emission tests. Points in the race will be 
based on fuel consumption, elapsed time for 
each leg, performance and handling, and 
most particularly, on pollution emission, 

FEDERAL, INDUSTRIAL, STUDENT COOPERATION 


An estimated 1,000 to 1,500 students have 
spent this summer building, testing and per- 
fecting automobiles they think can hep re- 
duce vehicular air pollution. NAPCA, in ad- 
dition to the grant for race documentation, 
has provided the CACR Organization Com- 
mittee with monetary assistance in plan- 
ning and staging of the race. Electric and 
propane gas industry associations are set- 
ting up refueling or recharging facilities 
along the race route, and 20 Chevelles plus 
$40,000 has been provided by General Motors 
to collegiate groups otherwise unable to mus- 
ter adequate support. The Ford mobile lab- 
oratory is conducting pre-race emission tests. 

The 1970 competition is an outgrowth of 
& two-car race in 1968, when a student at 
Caltech raced a battery-powered electric car 
which he built, against a similar type car 
built by a group of M.I.T, students. Contest- 
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ants drove in opposite directions between 
Pasadena and Cambridge, and while the 
M.LT, car finished first, it had to be towed 
so much that penalties gave victory to the 
Caltech car, 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 25, 1970] 

STUDENTS RACE CLEAN-AIR CARS TO WEST 

Coast 
(By David Hoffman) 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., August 24—The weirdest 
cars in America hissed, gurgled and hummed 
toward California today at the start of the 
3,600-mile “Clean Air Car Race.” 

With students at the wheels, 425 low-pol- 
lution power plants began leaving the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology campus at 
precisely 3 this morning—at imprecise in- 
tervals. Spectators laughed but participants 
didn’t. 

By 8:30 a.m. the caravan of cars and sup- 
port vehicles stretched several hundred miles 
along the Massachusetts Turnpike en route 
to an overnight pit stop in Toronto. At least 
most were headed for Toronto. 

A reddish 1970 Javelin with a huge hole 
In its hood was pushed to the starting line 
by four solemn-faced students from the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego. It fea- 
tured a steam engine stoked by liquid pro- 
pane gas 

The car's boiler let loose’a great puff of 
steam, There were whirring sounds. A liquid 
looking much like milk began to spill from 
underneath and run toward the gutter. 
“That's normal,” said the driver. As the car 
began an all-over shiver, its starting time 
was called and the students gave a massive 
shove. It made the Charles River, three 
blocks away, and quit completely. 

The Clean Air Car Race‘is being jointly 
sponsored by MIT and the California In- 
stitute of Technology to dramatize the threat 
of exhaust pollution and to test concepts 
for alleviating it. 

Entering cars are divided into five cate- 
gories, Internal combustion, electric power, 
electric-hybrid power, steam and turbine. 
The engines are powered by unleaded gaso- 
line, leaded gasoline, diesel, kerosene, natu- 
ral gas, liquid natural gas, alcohol and bat- 
teries. A prize of $5,000 goes to’ the winner 
in each category, the money coming from 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

As for how the winners are chosen unly 
the students understand that. A computer in 
Chicago will be asked to relate each entry’s 
pollution emission, performance, racetime 
and thermal efficiency. A great deal of argu- 
ing reportedly went into the selection sys- 
tem. 

A car that resembled a crushed Jungle 
Jim moved briskly to the starting line. Be- 
hind the driver was a gas turbine powered 
by propane gas and designed to drive an 
electric motor, which, in theory, moved the 
car. 
“That’s the quietest car I’ve ever heard,” 
said a visitor. 

“That’s because it isn’t ,” said 
the driver, Anne T. Packer, a student at 
the University of New Hampshire. 

“What's funny about this,” she continued, 
“is that we didn’t really decide to go until 
9 last night. But we always wanted to visit 
California. We can’t do much. We've only 
got $10.” 

Miss Packer's car was hoisted aboard a 
long filat-bed trailer a few blocks from the 
starting line. Its battery will be used again 
six days later to cross the finish line in Pasa- 
dena, she said. 

While attracting much interest, the elec- 
tric and steam-powered cars seemed to fare 
the worst today. The steamers never escaped 
MIT"’s campus. Three of the five electrics ex- 
perienced power problems within 50 miles 


of Boston. At a turnpike filling station near 
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Worcester, Mass., the Boston University-Avis 
entry was being swarmed over by students 
in Avis “We Try Harder” shirts. They were 
feeling the car’s lights and wire for a hidden 
short. 

“This is terrible,” said driver Thomas E. 
Jeleniewski of Boston. “We may have lost a 
third of our range.” 

It is perhaps wrong to emphasize all that 
went wrong this morning. An hour after all 
entries had started, I patrolled the turnpike 
west of Boston and outward for 50 miles. 

The only clear air cars in evidence were 
the three electrics. Each contained a power- 
plant designed not for cross-country auto 
races but for going to supermarkets. The 
others were long gone. 

It is perhaps right to emphasize how much 
interest the electricity, natural gas and oil 
industries have expressed in this race. Their 
representatives mingled freely with the driv- 
ers this morning, and nearly every car had a 
joint university-industry sponsor. A com- 
pany that manufacturers lead for gasoline 
helped Wayne State University prepare its 
entry, which used leaded gas. The name of 
prominent natural and propane gas manu- 
facturers were emblazoned on the hoods of 
cars using those fuels, including “The Gasser” 
the only entry sponsored by a high school. 

Behind the wheel was Kenneth Pigg, 16, 
of Putnam City West High School in Okla- 
homa City. He was asked why his car used 
both propane and natural gas. I was handed 
æa pamphlet prepared in part by the Corken 
Pump Company which pointed out that 37 
million Americans have natural gas in their 
homes and thus could serve as filling stations 
for natural gas-burning cars. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 3, 1970] 
LEAD-FREE AUTO WINS “CLEAN” RACE 

PASADENA, CALIF., September 2.—The over- 
all winner in the 1970 Clean Air Car Race was 
the lead-free gas-powered Mercury Capri en- 
tered by students from Wayne State Univer- 
sity in Michigan, race judges announcèd to- 
night, 

The car, captained by Richard A. Jeryan, 
Was served by crew members Brian Geraghty, 
Dan Harmon and Mile Riley. 

Co-winners in Class 1, for internal com- 
bustion engines, were the 1970 Chevrolet 
Nova from the Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Mass., and the alcohol-powered 1970 
American Motors Gremlin from Stanford 
University. 

The winner in the electric classification 
was the homemade sedan from Cornell Uni- 
versity driven by students Mark Hofman, 
Jane Hersey, Foster Hinshaw and Peter Lord. 


SENATOR GORDON ALLOTT SPEAKS 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, Senator GORDON ALLOTT, Repub- 
lican of Colorado, gave an address in 
Chicago. His address concerned the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Campus Unrest. I 
urge my colleagues to read his remarks 
in their entirety, as what he said is dis- 
turbing, to say the least. Indications also 
seem to point to the fact that Senator 
ALLoTT could very well be right in his 
doubts—grave as they are—and reserva- 
tions about the Commission. Senator AL- 
LOTT has expressed the very same views 
as I wrote about recently. I submit them 
now for your very serious consideration: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR GORDON ALLOTT 


Greetings: Summer is ending and the 
school year is beginning. It is a good time to 
remember a wise remark by Mr. Dooley, the 
fictional philosopher who entertained Ameri- 
cans around the turn of the century. Mr. 
Dooley was once asked: “If you had a boy 
would you send him to college?” To which 
Mr. Dooley replied: “At the age when a boy 
is fit to be in college, I wouldn’t have him 
around the house.” 

That joke has an odd ring to it nowadays. 
Because of the actions of a small but deter- 
mined minority of violent students, many of 
our great universities are becoming unfit 
places for the decent majority of students. 

In fact, a lot of our traditional jokes about 
universities now sound odd. Not so long ago 
it was fun to describe a professor as a man 
whose job is to tell students how to solve 
the problems of life which he himself tried 
to avoid by becoming a professor. Perhaps 
there once was a time when one could avoid 
problems by becoming a professor. But that 
time has passed. 

Not so long ago someone defined a “uni- 
versity” as an institution for the postpone- 
ment of experience. Perhaps the same per- 
son defined an “education” as something that 
enables one to get into more intelligent trou- 
ble. Both these definitions seem a little dated 
today. Today our universities are institutions 
where people are exposed to dangerous kinds 
of experiences. And sometimes it seems that 
an “education” is something that enables one 
to get into the most mindless kinds of trou- 
ble. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the old jokes about 
universities are not funny any more. The 
situation on our campuses is no laughing 
matter—as they can tell you in Madison, 
Wisconsin, where a bomb recently killed a 
father of three, and did millions of dollars 
in damages, 

This morning I want to share with you my 
thoughts on the dangerous situation we face 
as the new school year begins. I am happy 
to be able to speak with you on this subject. 

You represent American agriculture, and 
American agriculture represents the sort of 
achievements that come from healthy co- 
operation between free men and free uni- 
versities. Too few Americans understand that 
agriculture is one of the most technological- 
ly sophisticated businesses in this tech- 
nologically sophisticated Nation. And too 
few people understand that the phenomenal 
productivity of American agriculture owes 
much to the creative partnership that has 
long existed between American farmers and 
our great State universities. I am sure every- 
one here understands this, and that is why 
I know you are interested in helping save 
our universities. 

A.good way to begin helping our universi- 
ties is to discuss intelligently an important 
project now underway in Washington. This 
project disturbs me and I think it should 
disturb you. 

Right now the President’s Commission on 
Campus Unrest (the Scranton Commission) 
is writing a report on its findings. It will issue 
that report soon. In fact, the issuance of 
that report may closely coincide with the 
opening of the new school year. 

What disturbs me is that this report may 
do even more damage than has already been 
done by what I think were flamboyant, in- 
flamatory, prejudiced and irresponsible ac- 
tions by the Commission during its months 
of public hearings. There is reason to fear 
that the forthcoming report may be a flaccid 
whitewash of the violent new-left political 
movement that is openly seeking to capture 
or destroy our great universities. My concern 
is based on two facts. First, this Commission 
has not behaved well so far. Second, this kind 
of Commission is foredoomed to failure be- 
cause it is perfectly designed to aggravate 
the problems it is supposed to solve. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Let me deal with the general and the par- 
ticular. I will explain why such Commissions 
are generally a bad idea, and then why I 
think this particular Commission has been 
no exception to that rule. 

The central problem with such Commis- 
sions is that they are literally irresponsible. 
They do not have to answer to any voters 
for the statements they make. They are not 
responsible for implementing their own 
recommendations. They can cruise into a 
troubled community, generate a lot of pub- 
licity, raise tempers and a lot of dust, and 
then be gone. Others are left responsible for 
cooling the tempers and settling the dust 
after these instant experts have dashed off 
to the scene of their next instant analysis. 

Another and related problem with such 
Commissions is that, while the individual 
members have no continuing responsibility 
for implementing the policies they advocate, 
they do have responsibilities in their regu- 
lar employment. And these responsibilities 
can influence their behavior when serving 
on Commissions. Let me give an example. 

One of the members of the Commission is 
President of a university that has its own 
full complement of tensions and political 
activists. This man is not responsible for 
any campus but his own. Yet he is under the 
constant pressure of temptation—the temp- 
tation to use his spot on the Commission to 
make the sort of statements that will please 
the radicals he will have to cope with on 
his own campus this fall. 

Now I do not think all Commissions are 
equally bad. It is important to distinguish 
between two kinds of Commissions—those 
which investigate questions of fact, and 
those which delve into matters of moral 
judgment and policy formation. Compare 
the Warren Commission with the Commis- 
sion on Campus Unrest. 

The Warren Commission was created to 
investigate the facts about the assassination 
of President Kennedy. It was composed of 
eminent men who had no axes to grind. Its 
purpose was to lay to rest the ugly and neu- 
rotic rumors that inevitably circulate after 
such a tragedy. I think the Warren Commis- 
sion performed that task reasonably well. 

But the Commission on Campus Unrest is 
not investigating a narrow question of fact. 
It is deeply enmeshed in the most emotion- 
charged issues of the day. Indeed, some Com- 
missioners have shown great zest for de- 
claiming on drugs, war, peace and anything 
else which some radical witness claims is 
making him restless. This Commission is not 
composed of men who are uniformly eminent 
or disinterested. Rather they are a mixed 
batch, and some have highly developed (and 
fashionably leftist) political views which 
they are not bashful about advertising. 

I am not saying that there have not been 
proper times for the Commissioners to ex- 
press strong opinions. On the contrary, I 
think the Commissioners have been derelict 
in not voicing strong indignation when wit- 
nesses haye viciously attacked this Nation, 
and arrogantly justified coercive behavior. 
On such occasion the Commissioners have 
been distressingly passive. They have given 
the impression of seeking what Lincoln 
called “sophistical contrivances’—such as 
“some middle ground between the right and 
the wrong.” 

This brings me to the matter of this Com- 
mission’s particular failings. 

Pirst, some of the Commissioners are 
hardly objective investigators. It will be re- 
called that one young Commissioner—who 
has become the darling of the media—almost 
immediately after being appointed an- 
nounced that he thought the President was 
to blame for the problems at Kent State. For 
months now one has not been able to turn 
on the television news without seeing this 
man laying down the law about other peo- 
ple’s sins. 

Second, the Commission has given a dis- 
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proportionate amount of time to hearing po- 
litical speeches by radicals. Perhaps the effect 
of such hearings would not be quite so bad 
if the press could be relied upon to give bal- 
anced coverage. Unfortunately, the press only 
makes matters worse. When the Commission 
descended on Kent State, the President of 
that University gave a very interesting and 
balanced assessment of the situation. But 
the prominent press coverage went to some 
student who said—and I do not jest—that 
campus riots would not stop until we “clean 
up our lakes and rivers.” 

The third failing of the Commission is 
that some members have been rude, arrogant 
and high-handed in dealing with persons 
who are not radicals. For example, physicist 
Edward Teller and philosopher Sidney 
Hook—two of America’s most distinguished 
and public spirited scholars—were treated 
with disdain and contempt when they testi- 
fied. 

Members of the Commission staff also have 
been guilty of high-handed arrogance, At 
one o’clock in the morning of August 17 a 
phone rang at Lockbourne Air Force Base 
near Columbus, Ohio, The caller was a 28- 
year-old law student employed by the Com- 
mission. This young man demanded that the 
Air Force instantly send a helicopter 130 
miles to the Holiday Inn in Kent, Ohio from 
which he was calling. He wanted the heli- 
copter to fly him to Camp Grayling in cen- 
tral Michigan so he could serve subpoenas 
on some Ohio National Guardsmen who were 
undergoing summer training there. He also 
demanded a contingent of Air Force police- 
men to accompany him. The people at Lock- 
bourne patiently explained that they did not 
have any helicopters or policemen to lend. 
This did not satisfy the staff member, who 
proceeded to place a number of other de- 
manding calls. Before long he was demand- 
ing things of the tactical air command post 
at Langley Air Force Base in Virginia. There 
he harassed the executive officer for the Air 
Force Vice Chief of Staff. At about 2:30 a.m. 
he awakened a Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense at home. In what must be one of 
the year's great understatements, the Sec- 
retary allowed as he was “not too thrilled” 
by the chance to talk to this aggressive staff 
man in the middle of the night. I am happy 
to report that when this staff man finally 
quit calling—at 5:55 a.m.—he still had not 
managed to brow-beat the military into giv- 
ing him helicopters and a battery of* police- 
men. 

The fourth failing of this Commission is 
that its members have not demonstrated 
proper sensitivity to the civil rights of wit- 
nesses, Commission “hearings” frequently 
have resembled trials. Witnesses have been 
subjected to accusatory inquisitions. Com- 
missioners have assailed reputations and ren- 
dered judgments on the basis of flimsy in- 
formation and hasty investigation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when I think about 
these failings, I worry about the possible 
contents of the report the Commission will 
issue soon. I hope the report does not reflect 
these failings I have mentioned. I especially 
hope it avoids the five most familiar—and 
frankly, the dumbest—cliches about campus 
reg brs ae These cliches are familiar to us 
all. 

The first cliche is that all the trouble can 
be described by the antiseptic word “dis- 
sent”—implying that riots and bombings are 
a form of “dissent.” 

The second cliche is that all the unrest 
is a result of “excesses” of idealism—imply- 
ing that the bombers have hearts of gold. 

The third cliche is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should “listen to” and “be more re- 
sponsive to” the radicals—but this cliche does 
not tell us what is to be gained from “lis- 
tening to” an arsonist, or how one is sup- 
posed to be “responsive to” a rioter. 

The fourth cliche is that we should cure 
the disorders by changing our foreign policy, 
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or cleaning up Lake Erie, or performing some 
other list of good deeds demanded by a vio- 
lent minority. This cliche ignores the fact 
that to do so would amount to giving up ma- 
jority rule and turning our democracy into 
® mobocracy dominated by adolescent mi- 
norities. 

The fifth cliche about campus disorders 
is the tiresome statement that usually pass- 
es for fairness. This is the statement that 
campus violence is equally bad when done by 
political leftists or political rightists. The 
trouble with this is that it implies that vio- 
lence is coming from both sides. In fact, last 
spring leftist elements shut down 500 uni- 
versities in one week, and rightist elements 
shut down none. 

As I have said, I hope the Commission 
report avoids these damaging cliches. If the 
report accepts these cliches, it will give a 
Government stamp of approval to all the 
muddled thinking that has influenced the 
most misguided university administrators in 
recent years. 

There are raging conflagrations on our 
campuses. We need to douse them—and the 
incendiaries who are lighting them—with 
cold water, But the Commission report may 
be’! about to pour Kerosene on .the flames. 

This will especially hurt the moderates 
on campus who are fighting today on em- 
battled and eroding ground, They occupy the 
position of simple decency. They are fighting 
for traditional academic freedom—for the 
freedom of scholars to teach without political 
interference. They are fighting to prevent our 
universities from coming to resemble some 
Latin ‘American universities where militant 
students impose their politics on every aspect 
of university life. In short, these moderate 
men and women are fighting—sometimes at 
risk to their own safety—for you and for me. 
And you and I will suffer along with them 
if the Commission report cuts the. ground 
from under them. 

Recently there-have been-some optimistic 
predictions that this would be a relatively 
quiet year on campuses. I do not know 
whether this hope is justified. But this much 
I do know. The dedicated, patient moderate 
men and women on campuses haye been 
strained to the breaking point in recent years 
in their efforts to hold up the standards of 
common decency on campus. They have been 
attacked—sometimes physically attacked— 
by extremist students. They have been be- 
trayed by weak administrators bent on ap- 
peasement. They havé been distracted from 
their scholarly tasks.. The last thing these 
brave and dedicated people need is a stab 
in the back from this Commission, And that 
is exactly what they will get if the Commis- 
sion report justifies the violent minority 
which has done millions of dollars damage on 
campus, has forced the closing of hundreds 
of universities, and has violated the rights 
of millions. of American students and 
scholars, 

This Commission has already done damage 
simply by failing to be manfully indignant 
when radical witnesses have suggested that 
riots are justifiable until the’ Government 
does: what ‘radicals demand. A report that 
fails to express vigorous indignation about 
coercion from the left will amount to a stab 
in the back to the ‘moderates and the 
majority. 

If the Commission does administer this 
stab in the back, then we will be face to 
face with a grim irony. The Commission es- 
tablished to investigate disorder will have 
become a cause of disorder. This Commission 
was appointed by this Administration. I am 
a Republican; a member of the Senate lead- 
ership; and I am one of the President’s most 
consistent supporters. Hence, I take no 
pleasure from noting the misadventures of 
this Commission. However, common sense 
tells me that the President himself is not 
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solely responsible for this. He is quite proper- 
ly preoccupied with the tasks of establish- 
ing peace and economic stability. He can- 
not personally attend to all the details of 
domestic policy. 

So, in such matters he must rely heavily 
on his. staff. I am convinced that respon- 
sibility for this Commission and its make-up 
rests heavily on the shoulders of a few of 
the President's- senior domestic policy ad- 
visors. If so, in this matter, the President’s 
advisors have not served him well. 

In fact, if the Nation's domestic affairs 
are unsettled this fall by campus disorders, 
part of the blame will attach to the Com- 
mission on Campus Unrest, and to the Pres- 
ident’s adyisors who assembled it, 

One lesson to be learned from this is that 
people in ‚Washington are not well placed 
to solve the problems on the campuses. The 
most important work on behalf of common 
sense and decency on campus can be done 
by people like you back in your respective 
states. 


The way for you to begin is by facing 
three hard facts. 

First, neither the Federal Government nor 
any policy or official of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to blame for campus problems. 
Nothing could be more inane than the testi- 
mony of)those persons who told the Com- 
mission that the President or the Vice Pres- 
ident is to blame. There have been major 
campus disorders since 1964—and at that 
time Mr. Nixon was practicing law in New 
York and Mr. Agnew was serving as Balti- 
more county executive. Blaming the Pres- 
ident’s of Vice President’s “rhetoric” for 
campus riots is about as sensible as blam- 
ing Leo Durocher’s “rhetoric’’ for the Chi- 
cago fire'of 1871. 

The second hard fact we must face is that 
the Federal Government. cannot solve the 
problems of the campuses, With regard to 
private institutions such as Harvard, if the 
alumni do not exert their influence—and 
especially their financial power—on behalf 
of common decency, then nothing can save 
them. With regard to the State universities, 
unless the State legislatures exercise their 
power, the State universities are doomed. 

The third hard fact we must face is that 
if our universities are going to be saved, they 
will be saved by persons such as you. The 
next time a school administration or faculty 
appeases radicals by shutting down the 
school, let, the State legislatures cut the 
funding for the school accordingly. If one 
week of classes are suspended, let a pro- 
rated amount of funding be withdrawn. This 
will work wonders for putting backbone in 
university administrators. Further, when it 
dawns on the faculty that the State legisla- 
tures vote the funds that pay faculty salaries, 
the faculty will become anxious to keep 
classes going. 

It is clear where persons such as you fit 
into this process. In an important sense each 
of you is a trustee of your State university. 
If each of you, and each of your friends, 
takes it upon yourself to talk sense to your 
State governments, then the State govern- 
ments will talk ‘sense to the persons who 
are running our precious—and expensive— 
universities. £ 

If you and your legislators talk sense, then 
our universities will survive the kind of non- 
sense that, has beentalked by so many wit- 
nesses before the Commission, and the kind 
of nonsense which threatens to appear in the 
Commission report. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I know it is very 
early in the day to be pondering such grave 
and ominous matters. But it is rather late 
in the life of our great universities for us— 
all of us—to join in defending them from 
their violent enemies, and from those who 
obscure the facts about these enemies. 

All of us have a stake in the survival of 
these universities. And there can be no doubt 
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that the very survival of these institutions 
as educational institutions is at stake. If 
these institutions are not to be debased; if 
they are not to become staging grounds for 
radical political agitation; then all responsi- 
ble citizens must take a stand. 

If you do take a stand, you can undo all 
the damage that has been done by the Com- 
mission on Campus Unrest, and you can 
make sure that no one will ever think we 
need another such Commission. 


WHEN CBS AND WALTER CRONKITE 
FAILED TO TELL IT LIKE IT WAS 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include a copy 
of a letter from a constituent, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Cooper, Jr., of San Antonio, Tex., 
addressed to the president of CBS in New 
York. The letter contains some interest- 
ing and pertinent information regarding 
an August 21 broadcast, which I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of the 
membership of the House. : 

The letter follows: 

SEPTEMBER 4, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: When Vice President Agnew 
called the TV networks to task for their re- 
porting tactics there were loud screams of 
anguish about freedom of the press and 
speech. As I recall, yours was one of the loud- 
est and most vociferous voices heard. 

This is all well and good. I firmly believe 
in freedom of speech and all the other guar- 
antees set forth in the constitution and 
amendments thereto. But I also believe that 
to yell “fire” in a crowded theater where in 
fact there is no fire, trangresses the concept 
of freedom of > 

The purpose of this letter is to exercise my 
own freedom of speech to tell you that in my 
opinion you, or rather your network, seems 
to have transgressed this concept. 

Between 5:30 and 6:00 p.m. on the 21st of 
August 1970, I was listening to the newscast 
aired in San Antonio, Texas by KENS-TV, a 
CBS affiliate. A portion of this program fea- 
tures Walter Cronkite with the CBS news. 
On this date, he was commenting about the 
National Guard being equipped with the 
army M-16 rifle. He said, among other things, 
that if called out on riot duty, this is the only 
weapon with which they will be equipped. 
Then a sketch of the M-16 rifle was shown 
and Mr. Cronkite intoned ominously, “This 
rifle will fire 600 rounds per minute.” The 
inference seemed clear to me that with this 
awful weapon, specially issued to the Na- 
tional Guard, they could “mow ’em down,” 


I categorically challenge: First, that the 
M-16 will fire 600 rounds per minute for 
even one minute. 

1. The rate, and I emphasize the rate, of 
fire of the M-16 rifle is probably in excess of 
600 rounds per minute. 

2. The M-16 rifle is loaded with a clip of 
ammunition which normally holds twenty 
rounds. To fire 600 rounds per minute would 
require that the shooter—fire, eject, and re- 
insert 30 clips of ammunition in the space 
of 60 seconds. This, if not physically im- 
possible, is highly improbable. 

3. I doubt that the normal infantry rifle- 
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man will stagger into combat carrying 600 
rounds of ammunition on top of his already 
burdensome load, to say nothing of a Na- 
tional Guardsman called out on riot duty 
and probably handed one, or at the most, 
two clips of ammunition. 

4. Without laying any claim to being an 
ordnance expert, I seriously doubt that the 
M-16, or any other rifie, would sustain a rate 
of 600 rounds per minute without overheat- 
ing and becoming warped or jammed. 

Secondly, the inference that there is some- 
thing nefarious about the National Guard 
being issued M-16 rifles. 

1. The National Guard has a dual role to 
fulfill. To with, they function as 
state militia under the command of the 
governors of the various states. Then they 
are an on-call reserve subject to the call of 
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the President in war, national emergency, 
or other appropriate times. Because of this, 
it has long been customary to equip Na- 
tional Guard troops with modern weapons 
as they become available in sufficient quan- 
tity. 

2. The M-16 is the weapon being issued 
to the Regular Army as the standard item 
of equipment. To impute, even by inference, 
that National Guardsmen are being equipped 
with the M-16 rifle for riot duty because it 
is a more deadly weapon does a dis-service 
to our government and to our country as 
a whole. Of course, the M-16 is more deadly 
to enemy troops than previously used rifles. 
There would otherwise be no justification for 
equipping the army with this weapon. Surely 
you do not think the Guard, as a Federal 
reserve, should be expected to engage in com- 
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bat with a weapon inferior to one readily 
available. And most assuredly, you do not ex- 
pect the Guard to be equipped with one rifle 
for general warfare, and another for riot 
duty. The supply, accounting, and mainte- 
mance problems generated by possession of 
two distinctly different rifles, to say nothing 
about the difference in caliber of ammuni- 
tion, would be tremendous. 

Again, sir, you screamed loud and long 
about freedom of speech when Mr. Agnew 
stood up and exercised his freedom of speech 
to express his thoughts about network re- 
porting tactics. Again, I favor freedom of 
speech just as much as you do. But if you 
are going to tell it, then I say to you, tell 
it like it is! 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM J. COOPER, Jr. 


SENATE—Thursday, September 10, 1970 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon, James B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, im reverent mood we open our 
hearts to Thy presence and our minds 
reach up to Thee for direction. Let that 
mind be in us that was in the Man of 
Nazareth. Rule over the deliberations of 
this body for the welfare of this Nation 
and the advancement of Thy kingdom. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication from 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
(Mr. RUSSELL). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 10, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. James B. ALLEN, a Senator 
from the State of Alabama, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 

RICHARD B, RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 

as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that there be a 

period for the transaction of routine 

morning business, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG OF OHIO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio (Mr. Young) 
be recognized tomorrow for 20 minutes 
after disposal of the unobjected-to items 
on the calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all commit- 
tees be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PRISONERS ALL 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
tragic hijacking of four airliners has fo- 
cused the world’s attention on a group 
of captives on a Mideast airfield. Every- 
one prays for their safe return; all men 
are appalled by the barbarity of the 
captors. 

But there is another group of prison- 
ers, halfway around the world from that 
desert landing strip, who also deserve 
our prayers and support. These are the 
American soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
held by the North Vietnamese. 

The passengers of the three jets now 
in Jordan have been held 4 days. Some of 
our men in Vietnam have been prisoners 
over 4 years. 

We must not allow time to dull our 
concern for any American illegally de- 


tained. The issue of prisoners is again 
in the spotlight. Let us be certain all 
Americans held anywhere are remem- 
bered. 


STATUS OF UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
WHEN TEMPORARILY LAID ASIDE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the unfinished business, Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, is temporarily laid 
aside this afternoon, circa 5 p.m., it re- 
main in that status until the close of 
morning business on tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


REPORT OF AGREEMENTS SIGNED FOR FOREIGN 
Currencies UNDER PUBLIC Law 480 


A letter from the General Sales Manager, 
Export Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of agreements signed for foreign 
currencies under Public Law 480 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORTS ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

A letter from the Deputy Director, Office 
of Management and Budget, Executive Office 
of the President, reporting, pursuant to law, 
that the appropriation to the Department of 
Interior for “Management of lands and re- 
sources,” Bureau of Land Management, for 
the fiscal year 1971, has been apportioned on 
a basis which indicates a need for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

A letter from the Deputy Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, reporting, pursuant to law, 
that the appropriation to the Department of 
the Interior for “Management and protec- 
tion,” National Park Service, for the fiscal 
year 1971, has been apportioned on a basis 
which indicates the necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

REPORT ON INTENTION OF THE Navy To 
DonaTE CERTAIN SURPLUS PROPERTY 

A letter from the Under Secretary of the 

Navy, reporting, pursuant to law, the inten- 
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tion of the Department of the Navy to donate 

two railway flat cars to the Pacific South- 

west. Railway Museum Association, Inc., San 

Diego, Calif.; to the Committee on Armed 

Services. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO BENEFITS 
FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
A letter from the Assistant to the Com- 

missioner, Executive Office, Government of 

the District of Columbia, transmitting a 

draft of proposed legislation relating to bene- 

fits for employees of the Government of the 

District of Columbia, and for other pur- 

poses (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on the District of Columbia. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO AMEND THE ATOMIC 

ENERGY Act or 1954, AS AMENDED 


A letter from the Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to clarify 
the authority of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to authorize the establishment of a 
material access approval program for in- 
dividuals having access to. certain quan- 
tities of special nuclear material, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers); 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

§.4382. A bill for the relief of Farouk 

Brahimi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SPONG: 

S. 4333. Abill for the relief of Eddie Troy 
Jaynes and Rosa Elena Jaynes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORE: 

8S. 4334. A bill for the relief of Leticia 

Ramos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By. Mr. GOODELL (for himself and Mr, 
JAVITS) : 

8.4335, A bill to deter aircraft piracy by 
invoking a commercial air traffic quarantine 
against countries abetting aircraft piracy; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr, GooprLL when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


At the request of the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 5, to promote the 
public welfare. 

S. 4089 

At the request of the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN) was added as 
a consponsor of S. 4089, to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify 
the status of certain oil well service 
equipment under subchapter D of chap- 
ter 36 of such Code (relating to tax on 
the use of certain vehicles). 

S. 4092 


At the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. GURNEY) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 4092, to estab- 
lish a Commission on Fuels and Energy 
to recommend programs and policies in- 
tended to insure that U.S. requirements 
for low-cost energy will be met, and to 
reconcile environmental quality require- 
ments with future energy needs. 
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S. 4096 


At the request of the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 4096, to amend 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

S. 4265 


At the request of the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) , the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Grave), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. PROUTY), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
GOODELL), the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLoTT), and the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 4265, to amend section 
306 of the Consolidated Farmers. Home 
Administration Act to increase the ag- 
gregate annual limit on grants for water 
and waste facilities constructed to serve 
rural areas and to increase the aggregate 
annual limit on grants for plans for the 
development of such facilities. 

S5, 4266 


At the request of the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 4266, to amend 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 in order 
to authorize certain reduced-rate trans- 
portation to individuals who are 65 years 
of age or older. 

sS. 4297 

At the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. BYRD), on behalf of 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), the Senator from. Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Pastore) was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 4297, to create a health 
security program. 

5. 4331 

Mr. HART, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) be added as a cosponsor 
of S. 4331, to amend the National Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966 in order to promote 
competition among motor vehicle manu- 
facturers in the design and production 
of safe motor vehicles having greater 
resistance to damage, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. President, it was an oversight on 
my part that the name of the Senator 
from New Jersey was not listed with the 
several original cosponsors when I in- 
troduced the bill yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MonpdatE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION TO PROVIDE FOR THE 
DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF 
THE PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 885 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) propos- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution 
to provide for the direct popular election 
of the President and Vice President of 
the United States, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. Easttanp when 
he submitted the amendment appear 
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later in the Recorp under the appro- 
priate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICES ACT—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO, 886 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by me, to the bill (S. 3418) to 
amend the Public Health Services Act 
to provide for the making of grants to 
medical schools and hospitals to assist 
them in establishing special depart- 
ments and programs in the field of fam- 
ily practice, and otherwise to encourage 
and promote the training of medical 
and paramedical personnel in the field 
of family medicine. The purpose of this 
amendment, which is based on language 
suggested by the American Medical As- 
sociation, is to cure what I consider to 
be an inflexible approach to the prob- 
lem with which this bill is concerned. 
That problem is a shortage of general 
practitioners caused by increasing spe- 
cialization in the medical profession. I 
agree with the overall objective of the 
bill, which is to produce more doctors 
and other medical personnel who are 
trained in the field of family practice 
medicine. But, I think the method pro- 
posed to carry out that objective is too 
rigid. 

As presently written, this bill would 
require medical schools to establish sepa- 
rate departments of family medicine of 
equal standing with their other depart- 
ments in order to qualify for grants. My 
amendment would give medical schools 
more flexibility by requiring only that 
they make sufficient administrative ar- 
rangements to satisfy the Secretary that 
grant funds would, in fact, be used for 
programs designed to train doctors and 
other medical personnel in family prac- 
tice medicine. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia). The amendment will 
be received and printed, and will lie on 
the table; and, without objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No, 886) is as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT No. 886 

On page 2 strike out lines 11 through 16, 
and in lieu thereof, insert the following: 

“(1) to establish or operate, as an integral 
part of their medical education curriculums, 
programs to provide teaching and instruc- 
tion (including continuing education) in all 
phases of family practice”; 

Beginning on page 8, line 21, strike out all 
through page 9, line 17, and insert in lieu 
thereof, the following: 

“(1) a school of medicine to establish or 
operate a program for the teaching of family 
practice medicine unless the Secretary is sat- 
isfied that such school has made adequate 
administrative provision for such program, 
through separate departments, administra- 
tive units, or other administrative arrange- 
ments that emphasize family practice in the 
education of medical students, interns and 
residents.” 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, al- 
though family practice is itself a special- 
ity recognized by the American Medical 
Association, it requires training in several 
of the traditional specialities—internal 
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medicine, pediatrics, surgery, psychiatry, 
obstetrics, and gynecology. For that rea- 
son, an educational program in family 
practice medicine is adaptable to a di- 
versity of administrative arrangements. 

Many medical schools have programs 
which emphasize the teaching of family 
practice medicine. But at present, only 
nine of these schools administer such 
programs through separate departments 
of family medicine. The others admin- 
ister their programs in a variety of ways, 
depending on what each school deter- 
mines-to be the most effective utilization 
of its particular resources, Some schools 
have established divisions of family medi- 
cine.within one of their departments. 
Others, have administrative . arrange- 
ments which draw on the resources of 
several departments. 

My staff has contacted representatives 
of several of the medical schools which 
do not have full departments of family 
medicine, and asked them. their opinion 
regarding the requirement,.in this Dill 
that each school set up a separate depart- 
ment of family medicine which is of equal 
standing with its other departments. 
Each school was.strongly opposed to the 
requirement, and.several stated flatly 
that they. would not. apply for Federal 
funds which were subject:to that require- 
ment. These are some of the reasons 
given: 
| First.. Congress should not be legislat- 
ing the curriculums of medical schools; 

Second. Each medical school should be 
permitted to determine how best to ad- 
minister its- family medicine program, 
based on its particular resources. 

Third. It would be difficult toget top- 
flight people» to staff separate depart- 
ments of family medicine. It would be 
better to utilize top people in ‘existing 
departments. 

Fourth. It would: be very expensive to 
establish and operate separate coequal 
departments of family medicine. ‘The 
cost estimates ranged from $250, 000 to 
$600,000 per year. 

The testimony of Dr. William Re Wil- 
lard, recent chairman of the Council on 
Medical Education of the American Med- 
ical Association, before the committee 
which ‘considered the bill, indicates he 
had the same problem with’ it that I 
have. He said: i 

We are somewhat concerned, however, over 
the specification in section 761(a)({1) that 
there must ‘be “separate and distinct de- 
partments” established for those purposes, 
While new administrative units would be 
desirable, the requirement of “separate and 
distinct departments" would render ineligible 
for Federal assistance many otherwise worthy 
programs of family practice. 


He referred to the report of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Education for Family 
Practice of the American Medical: Asso- 
ciation, which emphasized that separate 
departments were only one of several 
ways of satisfying the need for admin- 
istrative units responsible for carrying 
out family medicine programs, and went 
on to say: 

In the light of this, surely it would be in- 
advisable to legislate the organizational 
structure for teaching family medicine, es- 
pecially since some medical schools are suc- 
cessfully developing programs without sepa- 
rate departments. 
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Referring to the requirement that fam- 
ily- medicine departments be of “equal 
standing” with other departments, he 
pointed out that such requirement is un- 
clear because: 


The various clinical departments of medi- 
eal schools are not equal now in terms of 
budget, numbers of faculty, patient load, cur- 
riculum, or other measurable criteria. 


After testifying before the commit- 
tee, Dr. Willard wrote to Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH, the chairman, reiterating his 
opposition to the separate department 
requirement. He said: 


It would be administratively inappropriate 
and unworkable. 


He suggested an amendment which 
would eliminate that requirement, and 
leave it to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to decide 
whether a medical school which applies 
for funds has made adequate adminis- 
trative arrangements to assure that the 
funds will be used for a family medicine 
program. My amendment is based on his 
suggestion. I ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of his letter be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, IUl., July 23, 1970. 
Hon, RALPH YARBOROUGH; 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: You will recall 
that I had the privilege of testifying for the 
American Medical Association on behalf of 
Senate Bill 3418, in support of this Bill, 
which would assist in developing programs 
of family practice. You will also recall that 
I took some exception to Section 765(b), 
which reads: 

“(b) The Secretary shall not approve any 
grant to— 

“(1) a school of medicine to establish or 
operate a separate department devoted to the 
teaching of family medicine unless ‘the Sec- 
retary is satisfied that— 

“(A) such department is (or will be, when 
established) of equal standing with the other 
departments within such school which are 
devoted to the teaching of other medical 
specialty disciplines; 

“(B) such department will, in terms of the 
subjects offered and the type and quality of 
instruction provided, be designed to prepare 
students thereof to meet the standards es- 
tablished for specialists in the specialty of 
family practice by a recognized body ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion; ...” 

Possible language, which would meet my 
objection, to cover the content might read 
somewhat as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary shall not approve any 
grant to— 

“(1) a school of medicine to establish or 
Operate programs of the teaching of family 
medicine unless the Secretary is satisfied that 
there is adequate administrative provision 
for such programs, either separate depart- 
ments or other administrative arrangements 
or units that emphasize family medicine in 
the education of medical students, interns, 
and residents.” 

Section 765(b)(1)(A) and 765(b) (1) (B) 
and Section 765 (b)(2) should be dropped. 
Section 765(b)(1)(A) which specifies that 
the family practice department must be 
equal to other departments is not realistic, 
as my testimony pointed out, and would be 
administratively inappropriate and unwork- 
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able. Section 765(b)(1)(B) is imappropri- 
ate because medical students cannot be pre- 
pared to meet the standards for specialists 
in family practice. Their training is more 
generic and is a basis for practice in any 
specialty. Hopefully, there will be family 
practice orientation in the undergraduate 
program, however. Section 765(b) (2), which 
relates to the type and quality of program 
for the internship and residency, is redun- 
dant because an accredited program in fam- 
ily practice will, by definition, prepare resi- 
dents for the specialty of family practice. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the hearing 
which you gave me and the American Medi- 
cal Association. If we can be helpuful in 
any way, please call upon me or Dr. Rube. 

Sincerely yours, 
wurm R. WILLARD, M.D., 
Immediate Past Chairman, Council on 
Medical Education. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, these 
views are shared by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges. Dr. Robert 
M. Heyssel, associate dean for health 
care programs, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, representing the 
association, testified: 

The Association would view with great 
concern approaches which would have the 
effect of determining departmental organi- 
zation and the nature of the curriculum in 
medical schools by statutory action. We join 
with the American Medical Association in 
their reservation concerning the specific lan- 
guage of S. 3418. Medical schools are actively 
changing their educational programs to meet 
new challenges. Support for specific programs 
rather than general support will limit the 
speed, flexibility, and effectiveness of this 
process of innovation. The objectives sought 
through S. 3418 could be well achieved if 
the bill were modified to provide broad sup- 
port for all that will increase the 
number of physicians qualified to partici- 
pate in the delivery of primary health care. 


So, in summary, I repeat that I am in 
favor of the overall objective of this 
bill—to increase the number of doctors 
and other medical personnel who are 
trained in family medicine. But, I am op- 
posed to the method this bill would adopt 
to achieve that objective. I think the re- 
quirement that medical schools establish 
separate departments of equal standing 
with other departments is ill advised for 
two basic reasons. The first is that such 
an approach is too inflexible. It would 
discourage the innovation and experi- 
mentation by medical schools which is 
necessary in order to find effective solu- 
tions to current and future health man- 
power needs. The second is that Congress 
should not be in the business of dictating 
the organization of, as well as the con- 
tents of, medical schoo] curriculums. I 
think it makes better sense for Congress 
to establish the overall objective and to 
leave it to the medical schools, as my 
amendment would, to decide how best 
to carry out that objective, restricted 
only by the discretionary power of the 
Secretary to determine whether the 
method chosen would be effective. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


PLANE HIJACKINGS IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, for the 
past few days headlines, television, and 
radio coverage have been dominated by 
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the crisis caused by recent hijackings in 
the Middle East. At stake at this moment 
are the lives of many people and the fate 
of nations. 

Need I remind this body that this 
desperate situation affecting people and 
governments around the globe has been 
caused by a mere handful of determined, 

c demented men. Need I recall that what 
we dreaded for so long we have now wit- 
nessed—the hijacking of a 747, with all 
its living cargo? Indeed, need I describe 
what this Nation, in living color, has 
witnessed—the explosion by sabotage of 
one of these great ships. 

Mr, President, I do not directly ad- 
dress myself today to the underlying 
causes of war and peace among the bel- 
ligerent nations of the Middle East. I do 
not address myself directly to the grave 
matters of international diplomacy in- 
volved. Rather, my emphasis shall be on 
the prevention and deterrence of the 
phenomenon of air piracy, the new and 
most dangerous crime of the 20th cen- 
tury, 

It has been my concern that up to the 

present the American public has treated 
the problem of hijacking with apathy. 

In many minds, there has been a perva- 

sive atmosphere of levity about this re- 
curring phenomenon. Perhaps this atti- 
tude was understandable in the context 
of a free ride to Cuba. But where the 
drama is played against the backdrop of 

a volatile war torn Middle East where 
terror and death have become a daily 
occurrence, hijacking must be recog- 

nized for the gravely serious matter that 
it.really is. 

Reflective of this apathy, Congress 
and the Federal agencies have not ap- 
proached this problem with determina- 
tion and conviction. Many things could 
be tried. Many things could be done. The 
establishment of a joint FAA-industry 
“strike force” to be available on a mo- 
ment’s notice; development of a prose- 
cution task force from FAA and Justice 
to assist local U.S. attorneys in the prose- 
cution of apprehended criminals; con- 
tinued pressure through the Department 
of State, ICAO, the United Nations, and 
other internationa! organizations to 
bring uniformity of post-hijacking han- 
dling of criminals and to eliminate sanc- 
tuaries—these are but a few of the things 
meee responsible agencies should be do- 


Moreover, figures at my disposal indi- 
cate that only one-quarter of 1 percent 
of the Federal Aviation Administration 
fiscal 1971 budget was allocated for re- 
search and development related to the 
problem of hijacking and concealed 
weapons. 

But I must be frank to say that I have 
been struck by the lack of determination 
to solve the problem on the part of air- 
line management. It is my considered 
opinion that the airlines have not applied 
full force of their resources, technology, 
and resolve toward the prevention of hi- 
jacking. With few exceptions, our major 
air carriers have taken a “maybe it will 
go away” attitude with regard to this 
enormously complex problem. 

Admittedly, airlines are subject to 
economic and competitive pressures of 
not insignificant magnitude. However, at 
a meeting called at my request following 
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the hijacking of a TWA jet’at Dulles 
during which a pilot—a resident of my 
State—was wounded, and at which 
meeting representatives of the airlines, 
airline pilots, FAA, CAB, Department of 
Justice and State met to discuss possi- 
ble solutions to this: problem, the general 
attitude taken by airline management 
representatives at that meeting was that 
they have done, are doing, or will do all 
that is presently feasible to avoid hi- 
jackings. But let me remind Senators 
that there have been 249 U.S. and inter- 
national hijackings. Think for a mo- 
ment, if you will, how many lives have 
been or will be jeopardized if this prob- 
lem is not soon brought under reasonable 
control. 

As one with some experience in the 
field of aviation and as one who. has 
studied this problem and offered legisla- 
tion, it is apparent that a single remedy 
is not sufficient or possible. We need elec- 
tronic devices, security guards, more ef- 
fective screening of passengers, perhaps 
international boycotts, in addition to 
strong legislation, effective enforcement 
and international agreements. 

Mr. President, I wish to emphasize 
that we must attack this problem with 
our best effort. We must prevent it from 
happening again. It defies belief that we 
can build and fly these great planes, but 
that we are unable to assure the safety 
of their flight. 


THE ACADEMIC’ COMMUNITY AND 
WAR 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to an open 
letter to the President of the United 
States, written in May of this year by 
Miller. Upton, president of Beloit College, 
in Wisconsin. 

President Upton’s letter strikes me 
close to home. Like him, I have a back- 
ground as a scholar-teacher. I have been 
intimately connected with the academic 
community all of my adult life. Like him, 
I have been distressed of late by the 
academic community’s collective re- 
sponse to the trials and turmoil facing 
our country. 

Mr. Upton is a man whose own beliefs 
led him in the past to claim the status of 
a conscientious objector. Yet, he writes: 

My moral opposition to war, however deep- 
ly and conscientiously held, does not entitle 
me on any ethical or moral grounds to take 
violent action against those who disagree. 


The academic community, he fears, 
has tolerated excess in the name of dis- 
sent, thus violating the transcendent 
value to which it should be dedicated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that President Upton’s letter to the 
President of the United States be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BELOIT COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Beloit, Wis., May 11, 1970. 
President RıcHarn M. NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: As a college president, 
a past scholar-teacher, and one who has con- 
sciously devoted his whole life to the cause 
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of higher education in the conviction that 
it offers the greatest hope for social progress 
and the elevation of man to his highest 
potential; I wish to apologize to you and the 
nation for the grotesque failure of the 
academic community at this hour of national 
trial and turmoil. 

I am fully aware of how extremely pre- 
sumptuous it is for one to represent himself 
to apologize for the many, but I am con- 
strained to do so nonetheless for the shame 
I feel for the community with which I have 
been so intimately related for so long and in 
which I have placed so much confidence in 
the past. Those who do not agree with me 
will, of course, be able and willing to speak 
for themselves. 

Let me establish a point about myself at 
the outset so that my position can be more 
accurately interpreted. I was a conscientious 
objector during World War II, and were I of 
draft age now I would be a conscientious ob- 
jector again. But my moral opposition to war, 
however deeply and conscientiously held, 
does not entitle me on any ethical or moral 
grounds to take violent action against those 
who disagree. I must bear witness to truth 
as I see it, but I must also respect the right 
of the other person to do the same. Cer- 
tainly, I must never hurt or demean another 
simply because he won't go along with my 
own conviction. 

This commitment to respect for the indi- 
vidual, intellectual openness, and freedom of 
inquiry is the transcendent value to which 
an academic community must be subservient. 
In fact, it is the only value to which the 
academy can pledge allegiance if it is to be 
consistent with itself. To elevate any other 
value is to break faith with this transcendent 
value and it is at this point that we have 
violated our public trust as professional 
educators: we have given in to violence and 
threats of violence in support of a particular 
point of view, and in doing so we have al- 
lowed the academic integrity of our indi- 
vidual institutions and the academic com- 
munity ‘at large to be violated. 

Being a conscientious objector to war and 
one who would issue such an open letter as 
this, I clearly am not opposed to dissent and 
protest. But I am vigorously opposed to vio- 
lence in any form and for any reason, and 
most of all Iam opposed to would-be leaders 
capitulating to intimidation and violence. 
Those who respect violence when used against 
them will inevitably employ violence when 
it suits their cause. 

We in colleges and universities have toler- 
ated unspeakable intimidation and thought 
control on the part of radical students, 
faculty and others, and yet when Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew speaks out forcefully against 
such the only voices that are heard from the 
academy are those who castigate him and you 
for repressing dissent. There are few college 
campuses, if any, where Vice President Agnew, 
or any member of your cabinet for that mat- 
ter, could speak without disruption and even 
physical abuse and intimidation. But a con- 
victed murderer, dope peddler, or one com- 
mitted to the forceful overthrow of the gov- 
ernment will receive not only a respectful 
hearing, but will ‘be paid a handsome honor- 
arium in addition. In the light of his high 
position, I have been embarrassed by some of 
the Vice President’s intemperate ‘language. 
But surely he has as much right to dissent 
and to give a respectful hearing as any of 
the criminal element of our society. 

Much of the academic community is now 
telling you how to settle the war in Vietnam 
and being critical of your effort to protect 
lives and shorten the war by moving troops 
into Cambodia. I find it highly unbecoming of 
us to presume to tell you how to fight the war 
in Vietnam when we aren’t even able to settle 
the wars on our own campuses. Nor do I use 
the word war in this context lightly. The 
throwing of missiles to do physical harm, the 
throwing of firebombs to burn buildings, the 
use of guerrilla tactics via arson and vandal- 
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ism, the shooting and killing of combatants 
and noncombatants is every bit as much war 
as that which prevails in Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and the Near East. I have often wondered sar- 
donically how many protestors of napalm 
have themselves. thrown fire bombs or en- 
gaged in arson. 

I have also been appalled by a certain ar- 
rogance and inconsistency on our part with 
regard to the way we are free to tell you and 
others how to handle your jobs but become 
deeply resentful, insulted, and even hostile 
when there is any suggestion of your intru- 
sion into “our” domain. I am quite sure that 
I am able to run Beloit College better than 
you, but by the same token I am sure that you 
are able to deal with the issues of the Presi- 
dency of the United States, including fighting 
the war in Vietnam, better than I. The wide- 
spread propensity of members of the “in- 
tellectual” community to make judgments 
without benefit of facts is one of my greatest 
disillusionments and embarrassments. 

As a matter of fact, my early naivete led 
me to embrace the academic life because 
of my belief that members therein were com- 
mitted to intellectual honesty, rational be- 
havior and humanistic concern and čom- 
passion. Recent incidents have merely con- 
firmed all the more what my life’s experi- 
ences have suggested. Academic man is as 
much motivated by vested interest, is as 
much controlled by base emotion, and rea- 
sons as much from prejudice as any other 
mortal. My readings of Ecclesiastes, the New 
Testament and the life of Mahatma Gandhi 
should have prepared me for this, but they 
didn’t. 

We who work closely with young people 
and should know and understand them best 
have not been very helpful to them or to 
you and others of the adult community in 
serving as a vehicle of communication. We 
have too often taken sides ourselves and 
been critical of one group or the other and 
not been sufficiently discriminating in our 
communicative role. 

Maybe we can be forgiven on the grounds 
that the task is such a difficult one. I know 
that the great bulk of college students are 
genuinely concerned about the inhumanity 
and futility of war and deeply question the 
legitimacy of a life that sanctions and even 
glorifies indiscriminate killing’ and maim- 
ing. I also know that the great bulk of adults 
and members of the establishment are sin- 
cere, dedicated individuals with the same 
hopes and aspirations as the young. But I 
also know that in each group there:-are ex- 
amples that. support the worst stereotype 
of each. The great frustration of the day is 
that despite this great community of in- 
terest and concern there is a growing sep- 
aration based upon the sinful tendency to 
judge by stereotype and preconception. We in 
the academic community are frequently 
party to this .sin even though our training 
should particularly help us to know better. 

Although my own sentiments are basical- 
ly with the young people, I must admit that 
there is a general pandering to the young 
at the present time that is both disgusting 
and irresponsible, Disgusting because it pros- 
titutes normal respect and affection. Ir- 
responsible because it is creating an un- 
realistic cleavage between age groups. 

Of course, young people on the whole are 
wonderful, but what's new about that? The 
great reward of college work is the oppor- 
tunity it affords to associate regularly with 
this age group. The idealism, absolutism, 
intellectual honesty and great aspiration of 
the young are the eternal attributes of this 
age group upon which society is dependent 
to preserve its vital, dynamic quality. These 
attributes are the standards of behavior to 
be expected, not glorified as unique in any 
narrow time span of human history. 

Young people are first and foremost people. 
Those who are young today will be old to- 
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morrow and having to relate to those who 
are younger then, As people they represent 
all types, some taller than others, some fatter 
than others, some with higher IQs than 
others, some more criminally inclined than 
others, some more saintly than others, some 
more hostile than others, some more vocal 
than others, etc. There is no general virtue 
attributable to youth any more than there is 
general evil. We have done all young people 
a great disservice in recent years by suggest- 
ing to them that they are of a different breed 
from the rest of us and beyond reproach. 
They are nothing more than the fresh blood 
being pumped into the human society, just 
as we were in the past and their children 
will be in the future. We in Academe should 
have known this better than anyone else 
and not have failed them and you in your 
common need for understanding. 

We have been quick to tell you that you 
are alienating the youth of America, but we 
seem to pay little attention to the way we 
are alienating our own constituencies by our 
failure to protect the authentic academic 
integrity of our institutions. Implicitly we 
are also alienating the youth of America 
over the long run by our failure to be faith- 
ful to our leadership responsibilities. 

The pain that hurts most of all is the 
realization that I bear partial responsibility 
for the unnecessary deaths of four young 
people on the campus of Kent State Univer- 
sity. The National Guard troops should never 
have been there in the first place, because 
we shculd never have permitted the condi- 
tions to develop which necessitated the pres- 
ence of troops. Once this die was cast, it was 
simply a matter of time before tragedy 
would strike. If fault lies anywhere for the 
Kent State deaths it lies not with you and 
the Vietnam War but with the radical acts 
and excesses we have tolerated in the name 
of dissent. 

I am sure you know, Mr. President, that 
I do not say these things with tongue in 
cheek to placate others, to curry favor, to 
advance partisan interest, or to defend your 
war policies. Last fall I joined with a num- 
ber of other college presidents to urge your 
rapid withdrawal of troops from Vietnam. I 
reaffirm this plea. But when I consider the 
whole matter fully and objectively, I have 
to concede that you have been more faith- 
ful to your leadership responsibilities than 
we in Academe have been to our own. 

With respect for the tremendous burdens 
you mrust bear for the rest of us and the 
conscientious way you are bearing them and 
with apology for the cruel injustices that 
have been foisted upon you by the profes- 
sional community of which I am a part, I 
remain. 

Respectfully yours, 
MILLER UPTON. 


CONTINUED RISE IN TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
continued rise in’ textile imports was 
dramatically illustrated early this 
month when the U.S. Department of 
Commerce issued figures showing a 12- 
percent jump for thesé imports within 
the last month. 

An article entitled “Textile Imports 
Set Record,” listing this information 
and other facts on textile imports, was 
published in the September 5, 1970, 
issue of the State newspaper. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


September 10, 1970 


[From the State, Sept, 5, 1970] 
TEXTILE IMPORTS SET RECORD 

WASHINGTON.—Textile imports set a 
record 436 million square yards in July, up 
12 per cent from June and 28 per cent highe: 
than July, 1969, the Commerce Department 
reported Friday. 

For the first seven months of this year 
imports of cotton, wool and synthetic 
textiles totaled 2.5 billion square yards, 19 
per cent higher than the same period last 
year. 

The value of imports in the first seven 
months was $1.07 billion, up from $916 mil- 
lion last year. U.S. textile exports totaled 
$389 million compared to $363 million a 
year ago. The textile trade deficit was $681 
million in the January-July period com- 
pared to $553 million a year ago. 

Imports from Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong 
and South Korea accounted for 52 per cent 
of the trade during the first seven months 
of the year. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF THE 
IMPORT QUOTA QUESTION 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, we are 
all aware that in the not too distant fu- 
ture the House will act on the import 
quota bill recently reported by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. Hopefully it 
will not be too long before we in the 
Senate are given an opportunity to vote 
on this most necessary measure. 

There can be no doubt that the issue 
of protection for the Nation’s shoe and 
textile industries is a delicate one and 
most deserying of the debate it has en- 
gendered. However, the debate has too 
often become bogged down in theoretic 
economic puzzles and has ignored the 
one factor which gave rise to the legisla- 
tion in the first instance—the thousands 
of jobs which have already been lost and 
the thousands more which may be lost 
in the not too distant future. 

It is too easy for the plight of the shoe 
and textile workers to be lost in the maze 
of charts and statistics which are used 
in the continuing debate. It is not easy 
for me to forget, however, because my 
State has been one of the most seriously 
affected by this flood of cheaply made 
foreign shoes and textiles. Literally 
thousands of men and women have lost 
their jobs in New Hampshire, often with 
little help of gaining retraining or re- 
employment. I am constantly reminded 
of this sad situation by the letters I re- 
ceive every day from men and women 
who have either lost their jobs or fear 
that they will soon lose them. 

Last week I received an especially mov- 
ing request for help from Mrs. Evelyn 
Erickson, of Farmington, N.H. She 
knows firsthand the misery faced by fel- 
low workers—the sudden closing of fac- 
tories, the necessity of going on unem- 
ployment, the long search for a new job. 

I hope that all Senators will read her 
letter and ponder what will happen if 
the import quota bill is not acted upon 
soon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mrs. Erickson 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


September 10, 1970 


FARMINGTON, N.H. 

Dear SENATOR McIntyre: If- our President 
doesn't realize by now that shoe workers 
need help with letters and a march on Wash- 
ington and all that has been done to per- 
suade him then we may soon be out of busi- 
ness for good. I’m afraid much more delay 
will close our shop. We had business for 
years. even when other shops slacked or 
closed, but then some other shops making 
the fancier shoe had so much competition 
from foreign countries they began to change 
over and make shoes like ours. Last spring 
our Mr. Katz filed for bankruptcy. He said 
this change-over by other shops had cut 
down orders. We have been terribly hurt 
this summer by the imports. We used to 
have all we could handle all summer long. 
Not so this year. 

I'm worried over the flood of imports of 
all kinds into our country. The stores are 
full and it’s difficult to find American-made 
goods. By the lack of our homemade things 
and in spite of your determination not to 
buy them, you find people who didn’t want 
to but couldn't find American goods. To 
my way of thinking we are going to be 
hit hard later on. All we hear is talk of 
unemployment. When asked if shoe imports 
were responsible they hedged and admitted 
the imports do have something to do with 
it. Why do they hedge about it? You and I 
know my job has been seriously affected 
by these imports. The stores are full of them. 

I have a handful of polite letters in an- 
swer to my appeal for help for us. One flow 
stitch room closed here in Farmington this 
summer after the 4th of July vacation. 
They worked one day and closed the next. 
The main shop said lack of orders was re- 
sponsible and most officials in the shops said 
it’s the imports. 

I asked President Nixon to please listen to 
gou and others who know the situation here 
in New England and other areas making 
shoes, Our shops are so small business I 
guess we aren’t considered very important. 

I'm sure of one thing: one more “study” 
or delay will close more shops. 

We used to have three, sometimes four on 
our job. There isn’t enough work for one 
girl now and I need to work. We got little 
spurts of work for a week or so then the cut- 
ters are out again. 

I feel very upset about it all. In watching 
President Nixon, he impresses me as being 
wrongly informed about imports. I'd like to 
see him come up here and let our people take 
him on a tour of towns with many shops 
closed and people out of work. I’d like him 
to see the volume of imports in the shopping 
centers. 

I appreciate the efforts of Senators and 
all who have tried to put through a bill to 
control the imports, I know we need trade 
but I hate to give up my job for them to 
prosper and we know Japan is prospering at 
our expense. It would seem the President is 
more anxious to protect them than to help 
us Americans. If I don’t have more work 
soon, I'll have to give up my home, It’s no 
longer a pleasure to own it, but a burden to 
a woman alone and 63 years old. I have tried 
to have faith that we would get help but I 
am very discouraged. Many girls didn’t send 
in the clipping to the President, I scolded 
some and they promised to send them. They 
want help and their jobs but they feel 
President Nixon wouldn’t help us if they did 
send it in. The apathy that besets shoe work- 
ers over this isn’t good. They need their jobs; 
they don’t know what else to do except draw 
unemployment checks. I don’t like doing this 
if I can work. I would much rather, I'm from 
a pretty ambitious family and I enjoy work- 
ing. I’m unhappy when I don't have work. 

Keep up the good fight for us. We sure 
need it. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. EVELYN ERICKSON. 
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NIXON ADMINISTRATION FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, one of 
the great strengths of the Nixon ad- 
ministration is its handling of foreign 
policy. Because of his wide background 
and knowledge of international affairs 
and the deep interest he has demon- 
strated over the years by his visits to 
many foreign countries, President Nixon 
has brought to the White House a new 
sense of confidence and firm leadership. 

While the successes of the adminis- 
tration in reducing American involve- 
ment in Vietnam and in launching a 
new initiative for peace in the Middle 
East are well known, much progress also 
is being made in Latin America. This 
progress is adequately reviewed in a Chi- 
cago Daily News syndicated article by 
Pete Laine. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous. con- 
sent that an article from the Oklahoma 
City Times be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nrxon’s Latin Pouicy BEGINS To WORK 

(By Pete Laine) 

WASHINGTON.—Eighteen months ago U.S. 
relations with Latin America were roaring 
downhill toward the edge of a cliff. 

The Alliance for Progress had soured. A 
new waye of coups by Latin militarists had 
signaled new seizures of U.S. properties. 
Suspicious of Richard Nixon, many Latins 
looked for reprisals and were spoiling for a 
fight. 

Today, the Nixon administration, fingers 
crossed, is well pleased with the way its 
Latin policy is working. Critics call it a non- 
policy or benign neglect but something is 
going right for a change. 

The picture is still far from hearts and 
flowers, yet it shows the inter-American 
family in its happiest—or least combative— 
condition since the euphoria of the launch- 
ing of the Alliance in 1961. 

Everyone has grown up, said an adminis- 
tration spokesman who has lived and worked 
with Latins on and off for 25 years. He 
meant the United States too. 

Success may be an impossible dream in 
terms of U.S.-Latin relations, measurable 
only by the infrequency of disasters. Even 
so, the glow through the administration’s 
spectacles as it views the hemispheres is not 
entirely divorced from reality. Here is what 
it sees: 

A cooling of Latin hostility since Mr. Nixon 
took the low-key road instead of the retalia- 
tion route at the climax of last year’s ex- 
propriation crisis with Peru. 

The channeling of Latin energies into the 
grindingly slow and highly complex series 
of negotiations aimed at improving the Latin 
trade position. 

The results may be peanuts, but it is the 
first time that the United States and the 
Latins have ever held protracted, business- 
like discussions on a footing of equality. 

Generally tolerable behavior, at least in 
public, by the Latin dictators. Liberal opinion 
in the United States and elsewhere has been 
outraged only by the repeated charges of 
political torture in Brazil. It is, of course, an 
important exception. 

For the first time in living memory, the 
absence of U.S. interference in Latin elec- 
tions. The United States maintains it is not 
even meddling, let alone picking candidates 
as it used to. 

As a result, the Latins are really beginning 
to believe Mr. Nixon’s promise of a mature 
partnership. 
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The. Latins are looking to Europe also for 
trade help, taking some of the heat off the 
United States by granting the Latin’s request 
for control of their affairs, the United States 
has also made them responsible for the 
results, 

Cuban Premier Fidel Castro is taking his 
lumps. Castro's public admissions of failure 
over the sugar harvest are a poor advertise- 
ment for the Communist system. 

There are plenty of loud and angry words 
coming out of Havana, but real subversion is 
virtually nonexistent. 

Pentagon concern over Soviet naval moves 
in the Caribbean is not shared in U.S. diplo- 
matic circles, where there is doubt that Cas- 
tro has much to gain from them. 

On the other hand, the debit side still has 
some formidable entries. 

The thundercloud of the population ex- 
plosion darkens the sky more every day, 
threatening eventually to engulf all cities, to 
erase all progress. Yet there is little the 
United States can do about it. 

There is the increasing evil of terrorist 
brutalities; but these are criminal acts di- 
rected at diplomats, political only by coin- 
cidence. Kidnappings also happen outside of 
Latin America. The victims are not only 
from the United States. 

Somewhere, sometime, a second Fidel will 
rise to the surface and there is not much the 
United States can do about this either. Hope- 
fully, such an emergence will not be followed 
by an international missile crisis. 

In the immediate future, despite a rising 
wave of protectionism in Congress, the 
United States must yield some concessions 
in the Latin trade talks. 

But administration officials are optimistic 
about the talks. Congress has made such a 
noise about protectionism, they say, that the 
Latins now appreciate the rough path faced 
by the free traders in the White House. 

Fortune has lent a hand, too. Latin world 
trade came out of its slump last year, easing 
the domestic pressure on the Latin negotia- 
tors to squeeze the last drop out of Uncle 


McGEE SENATE INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, for 8 
years it has been my pleasure to con- 
duct for high school juniors in my State 
of Wyoming the McGee Senate Intern- 
ship Contest, which brings to the Na- 
tion’s Capital one boy and one girl for a 
week planned to enhance an understand- 
ing of the mechanisms and the pro- 
cedures of a democratic society. 

The contest is designed to stir up in- 
terest among high school students in 
national and international questions. 
Three well-known, nonpolitical people 
from the State served as the panel of 
judges in the competition. In their judg- 
ment, this year brought the highest level 
of essays that the many years of the con- 
test have produced. 

The subject matter of the required 
essay this year was conservation, quality 
living, environmental control. For Wyo- 
ming to focus on that question is of great 
relevance. For here is a part of the world 
that we call God’s country in which one 
would think there were no pollution 
problems. 

I think what it does say to us in the 
Rocky Mountain West is that the mis- 
takes of the already polluted parts of 
the United States may have served as a 
grim warning to those of us from the high 
altitudes of the Rockies of at least what 
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to watch for and try to avoid in the fu- 
ture and, at the same time, to come to 
grips with the first outcroppings of en- 
vironmental pollution even at the local 
level. 

Ofcourse, it would be impossible for 
everyone to read all the essays submitted, 
but I think the most outstanding ones 
are of interest to us all and should re- 
ceive wider circulation. For this reason, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that two of these essays, written by Con- 
nie Sandberg, of Albin, Wyo., and Don 
Tolin, of Casper, Wyo., which received 
honorable mention in the McGee Senate 
Internship Contest, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection; the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RÉCORD, 
as follows: 

CONSERVATION: Its RELEVANCE IN WYOMING 
(By Connie Sandberg, Albin; Wyo.) 


Conservation im its simplest form means 
“wise use” and conservation is intensely rele- 
vant to the future of Wyoming. When we 
think of conservation; we think first of 
natural resources or those things every citi- 
zen inherited from nature. Thesé are the 
soils, clean air and water, forests and grass- 
lands, fish and wildlifé, and fuels and min- 
erals in Wyoming. 

Fortunately for the purposes of conserva- 
tion, Wyoming is not a heavily populated 
state. According to the 1960 census, Wyoming 
is an empire equal to the combined area of 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Maine and Pennsylvania—states whose 
1960 population was fifty-seven times greater 
than Wyoming’s. This makes the conserva- 
tion of soll, clean air, waters, forests and 
grasslands much simpler. 

The soil must be conserved to make it pos- 
sible for the farmers and ranchers to be 
prosperous. This is made possible through 
federal agencies such as the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service. 
Farmers are encouraged to strip farm to pre- 
vent the land from blowing in dry years or 
washing away in wet years. Ranchers are 
encouraged to build dams and terraces to 
hold water instead of letting it wash away 
through gullies and canyons. The farmers 
and ranchers must put stubbles and fertil- 
izers back into the soll to preserve the lands 
for future generations if Wyoming is to stay 
a healthy state economically. 

A generation ago very few people would 
have thought clean air was very relevant to 
our state because everyone: took it so much 
for granted. However, much is being said 
and written. about air pollution and this 
makes us ever conscious of the blessing that 
clean air Is in our state of Wyoming. Water 
pollution is also a great worry in those states 
relying heavily on industry for their pros- 
perity. As new industry is lured to our state 
our leaders must forever be on the watch to 
be sure that our clean air and water are 
protected for future generations. 

Forests and grasslands are two of the great- 
est resources of. Wyoming and their con- 
servation is most important for our economy. 
Nearly one-half of the land in Wyoming is 
owned by the federal government so rules 
and regulations are outside the hands of the 
people of the state. According to 1960 figures 
47:1 per cent of the land is federally owned, 
7.1 per cent owned by state and local gov- 
ernments; 3 per cent belongs to Indian tribes, 
and the rest or 42.5 is privately owned. Most 
of the federally owned land is confined to 
mountainous areas of the state and set aside 
as national parks or national forest, a policy 
which has preserved most of the primitive 
beauty of Wyoming’s wilderness areas and 
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primed its tourist industry. These beautiful 
areas may be our greatest asset in years to 
come. As people in labor and industry work 
fewer and fewer hours or fewer and fewer 
days per week, they are going to look around 
for a place to spend those free hours and 
days. More of our population is being hemmed 
into huge cities so when the people get a 
chance for a few days off, they are going to 
head for the wide, open spaces where the air 
and water are clean and the mountains 
beautiful. Certainly there is no better place 
for this than Wyoming. 

Though we think of our national forests as 
being things of beauty and drawing cards for 
tourists, we have to remember that half of 
the forests in Wyoming are classified as com- 
mercial forests and therefore are money 
makers. Wyoming live sawtimber reserves 
total more than 26 million M board feet. 
Total lumber production in recent years has 
averaged about 100,000 M board feet so it 
is estimated that Wyoming forests could sup- 
port an industry of twice the current size. 
Certainly conservation of these forests is 
most relevant to the future of our state. 

Our grasslands are very important to the 
future of our state. Someone once said, “All 
meat is grass.” This is partly true because 
most of the animals which furnish meat for 
our tables feed on grass. Since we are de- 
pendent upon these grasslands for the prod- 
ucts which the livestock furnish, we must be 
interested in their care and use. The number 
of livestock we put on the. rangelands is 
important because if there are too many and 
they eat the plants down too near the soil, 
the surface of the soil is exposed making it 
easy for the wind and water to carry it away. 
70 to 80 per cent of agriculture income usu- 
ally comes from livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts in our state. Agriculture is our second 
largest industry so our grasslands are very 
important. 

Fish and wildlife should be conserved be- 
cause of the income to be derived from the 
tourist trade and out-of-state hunters and 
fishermen. Wildlife find it hard to live in an 
area in which good conservation methods 
are not practiced. Fish cannot live in a 
stream choked with topsoil. Where the soil 
is eroding away, the deer, rabbits, raccoon 
and pheasants, do not have the necessary 
food and cover;.good land-use practices are 
very important to preserve soils for the 
farmer and rancher and also to preserve our 
wildlife. Our State.Game and Fish Depart- 
ment does much to increase fish habitats. 
They remove the undesirable fish, improve 
ponds and streams, enforce limits and other 
laws and do scientific research and study to 
make these improvements even better. It is 
up to each individual to see that our streams 
and lakes are not littered with trash and 
garbage. 

Wyoming should be very.careful of its 
minerals because these are non-renewable re- 
sources. If we are to consume some now and 
still leave some. for future generations, it is 
imperative that they be dealt with intelli- 
gently, Minerals, including oil and gas, were 
responsible for 30.6 per cent of total Wyo- 
ming economic activity, while agriculture was 
responsible for only 30.6 per cent in 1960. In 
1963 the minerals industry employed 8,753 
hired workers and distributed a payroll of 
$60,033.00. About two-thirds of this employ- 
ment was associated with oll and gas. Under 
the best conditions today it is estimated that 
we can take only 70 to 85 per cent of the 
petroleum in a pool. It might be that science 
should explore ways in which a greater 
amount of the petroleum could be extracted 
from each pool. Our coal supplies, too, are 
being wasted. About 20 to 25 per cent of the 
good coal is left in “‘mined-out” areas. Many 
thousands of tons of metallic ores have been 
left in mines. The reason for the waste is 
that it would not pay the miners to remove 
the low-grade ore or coal and so it is cheaper 
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to leave it in the ground. As our scientific 
knowledge increases, we are extracting more 
and more of these low-grade ores. Industry 
and the manufacturer may aid in the con- 
servation of the non-renewable resources by 
using lower-grade ore and by extracting all 
the minerals from the ore, rather than tak- 
ing only one and discarding the rest, Another 
method of conservation is the re-use of as 
many of these minerals and metals as pos- 
sible, A trip to any city dump will prove that 
many metals that might be reused are thrown 
away. The conservation of non-renewable 
resources may not be laid at someone else’s 
door. With this group of resources, it be- 
comes every person's job to aid in wise use. 
Everyone can help. 

Conservation is the key word to the future 
of Wyoming. Rather than rely on our non- 
renewable resources which can never be re- 
placed, it is well that our leaders are be- 
ginning to look to the travel industry. It 
could be promoted to the leading industry 
of our state as more and more people look 
for more recreation. More and more people 
could be encouraged to stop to spend more 
time in hunting, fishing, skiing and relaxing. 
Travel industry pollutes the clean waters to 
a certain extent but not to the extent that 
huge manufacturing facilities pollute the 
air and water, The travel industry is now 
our third largest industry but shows annual 
gains of about 4.5 per cent or perhaps more 
under this year’s report. 

In addition to conserving the natural re- 
sources including soil, clean air and water, 
forests and grasslands, fish and wildlife, and 
fuels and minerals, I think there is one other 
great resource that our state must try to 
conserve and that is the youth of our state. 
All over our nation the use of drugs has 
destroyed some bright young lives, Hopefully, 
education on the results of drug abuse will 
help conserve the young people of the state 
of Wyoming. 

In conclusion, conservation is most rele- 
vant in Wyoming if we are to have a strong, 
clean state in the years to come. 


CONSERVATION: ITs RELEVANCE IN WYOMING 
(By Don Tolin, Casper, Wyo.) 

“Be fruitful and multiply, and fill the 
earth, and subdue it; and have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
heaven, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.” 

This passage from the first chapter of the 
Bible (Genesis 1:28) illustrates the idea that 
the Earth was made for man’s use, Today 
man is fulfilling this concept and utilizing 
the Earth as well. Yet with modern tech- 
nological advancements, man seems to be liv- 
ing on the principle of “over-kill” or in a 
denotative sense in regard to this passage and 
the environment, the principle of overful- 
fillment. Wyoming is not alien to this prin- 
ciple of “over-kill” or overfulfillment; there- 
fore the relevancy of conservation in the state 
of Wyoming is of extreme importance and 
should be of great concern to the interested 
individual. 

When determining what conservation 
actually means, one finds that the term is 
quite ambiguous. Connotations that are at- 
tached to conservation include the wise use 
of our natural resources, the protection of 
our natural resources, and even further the 
preservation of our natural resources. The 
term conservation becomes more complicated 
when analysing what consists of natural re- 
sources. In addition to minerals and ores, 
some people include timber and grasslands 
to the list of natural resources. This expand- 
ing tally can be further amended to include 
air, water, wildlife, and even people. Con- 
fused? Well, interestingly, all of the afore- 
mentioned items do share something in com- 
mon with each other. All possess their own 
niche in a very vast and complex system, an 
ecosystem. One can now offer a broad work- 
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able definition of-conservation, that is the 
protection of an ecosystem, Our environment. 

In the past, conservationists were stereo- 
typed as little old ladies with nothing better 
to do but parade around and shout out such 
catchy slogans as “Save our trees.” Perhaps 
this group of individuals were truly inter- 
ested in conservation, yet their cries were 
ignored, ridiculed, and dismissed, Legitimate 
as their cries might have been, man was in 
the Industrial Age, and natural resources 
were being rapidly exploited and developed 
without any to the limited and un- 
replenishable supplies that existed. Man was 
interested in progress, and unconscious that 
he might be disrupting the delicate balance 
that existed in Nature. 

When the Pilgrims came to America, they 
found it in a rather untouched state. True, 
there were Indians living throughout the 
continent of North America, yet the Indians 
seemed to be able to work with Nature rather 
than against her. They were able to live with 
Nature in a peaceful co-existence. Anyway, 
America was rich in land and resources. The 
early forefathers saw America as a land whose 
natural resources would never be exhausted 
In any length of time. That is, they were 
under the false impression that there was 
no chance of running out of the natural re- 
sourcese or destroying the earth that provided 
them. As America aged, she found herself 
with diminishing wilderness areas and sup- 
plies of natural resources, and a growing 
population. Today, one has only to look 
around at America—there exists few wilder- 
ness areas, very limited supplies of natural 
resources, problems with air and water pol- 
lution, and over-population. 

Wyoming can be compared to the pristine 
state this nation was in two hundred years 
ago. This state has been relatively unaffected 
by air and water pollution, which now 
plagues almost every area of this country, to 
say nothing of the world. Wyoming has often 
been referred to as the land of wide open 
Spaces, With the large size of the state and 
the population of less than 400,000 people. 

Wyoming has not been burdened with oyer- 
population. Except for. the oil industry, 
Wyoming had not been troubled with the 
concepts that the natural resources would be 
exhausted. However, within the last decade, 
industries which utilize the natural re- 
sources have been slowly moving into the 
state.. Taking into account these facts, the 
populace of this state should consider them- 
selves rather fortunate for having only a few 
problems in the.area of the environment. Un- 
fortunately, this great state is not immune 
from any of the environmental evils and 
headaches that plague our fellow country- 
men. If Wyomingites fail to remember his- 
tory, and hold the same views that the fore- 
fathers of America did in regard to the en- 
vironment, and ruin and waste resources, 
pollute the air and water, and over populate, 
this state will find herself troubled, as the 
overall nation now is in terms of the en- 
vironment. Hence, if we desire to avoid all of 
the evils and problems that would come to 
Wyoming on a large scale, by failing to learn 
our lesson and not looking ahead into the fu- 
ture, conservation should be very relevant in 
Wyoming. 

In the last few years there haye been sevy- 
eral vital issues that have been of concern 
to the conservationists in Wyoming and 
should demonstrate. that indeed, some, wise 
conservation attitudes do exist in the state. 
Some of these issues include the proposed 
Washakie and Laramie Peak Wilderness 
Areas, the harvesting of many stands of trees 
indiscriminately throughout the state, the 
proposed” flood control programs in various 
areas of the state, the over killing of wild- 
life, and the issues concerning the pollution 
of the air and water. Also, businessmen and 
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Officials have stated that good-will is very 
important to the state. The one industry 
that probably affects the entire populace in 
the state and spreads good-will is the tourist 
industry. It is surprising the numbers of 
travelers who come to Wyoming simply to en- 
joy its natural beauty. Clean air and water, 
blue skies; and plenty of elbow room are 
some things of which to be very proud. 

“Since man is supposedly a thinking 'crea- 
ture, it is unfortunate that conservation is 
ignored by some. For example, at a recent 
Wyoming Air Resources Council hearing in 
Casper, one man su that there be no 
air standards until there is a problem. “We 
shall react to proven hazards.” In other 
words, after our air is dirty, we would then 
spend money and time to clean it up. Un- 
questionably, this type of thinking is the 
antithesis of a wise conservation attitude, 
and can not be tolerated in this state. 

As progress and industry seem to be so vital 
for our survival, it would be unreasonable to 
seek discontinuing either. It might be noted 
here, that conservation IS good business. On 
&n economics basis it can be proven that a 
conservation attitude is practical and feasi- 
ble. In fact, industries and businesses can 
actualy profit in the long run from follow- 
ing a wise conservation policy. 
` As the interested individual looks around 
the state, he will note the number of or- 
ganizations and clubs being formed and the 
number of voices that are being heard in the 
name of conservation. Another encouraging 
note is that conservationists and conserva- 
tion-oriented groups will be holding the 
statewide Wyoming Environmental Congress 
in Casper during the middle of May. These 
groups that have been organized and this 
convention that is to be held, further demon- 
strates that conservation is pertinent in 
Wyoming. 

Man has fulfilled his obligation as set 
forth in the first chapter of the Bible. How- 
ever, man can not continue on his uncon- 
trollable path by living on the principle of 
overfulfillment. He will find himself not as 
the conqueror, but as the conquered. Elbow 
room, clean water, blue skies, and high 
quality recreation would not exist in Wyom- 
ing if conservation had no relevance. Wyom- 
ing is truly a great state to live in, and if 
the people of Wyoming desire to maintain 
such enjoyable qualities that are now pres- 
ent, conservation MUST continue to be rele- 
vant in Wyoming! 


THE 83D BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY 
OF ALF M. LANDON 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, yester- 
day Alf M. Landon, Mr. Republican of 
Kansas, celebrated his 83d birthday. 
This remarkable man continues to make 
solid, positive contributions to the on- 
going dialog about the great issues facing 
this country today. In particular, he has 
in recent years made a most significant 
contribution to the debate about what 
should be the dimensions of our foreign 
policy in the decade ahead. 

As all of you know, Alf was Governor 
of the State of Kansas and in 1936 re- 
ceived the Republican nomination for 
President: Since that time he has con- 
tinued in the role of citizen-statesman 
serving the State of Kansas and the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

On this special occasion I salute a most 
distinguished American and a close 
friend. And because so many Senators 
know Alf personally or know of his great 
record, I take this opportunity to call 
this anniversary to their attention. 
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STATEMENT OF PROF. PAUL J. 
FREUND OF THE HARVARD LAW 
SCHOOL BEFORE THE SENATE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE IN OPPO- 
SITION TO SENATE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 61, THE EQUAL RIGHTS 
FOR WOMEN AMENDMENT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, there is no 
doubt that the equal rights for women 
amendment has been subjected to very 
little analysis. In fact, the House of Rep- 
resentatives did not hold any hearings 
on this proposal, and the Senate hear- 
ings made no attempt to investigate the 
effects of such a constitutional amend- 
ment on the myriad State and Federal 
laws which make distinctions between 
men and women. It is a-very real testa- 
ment to the lack of consideration given 
to this matter that the definitive critical 
legal statement was written in 1945—25 
years ago—by Prof. Paul Freund of the 
Harvard Law School. Not only was Pro- 
fessor Freund not asked to bring his 
statement up to date by the House or the 
Senate subcommittee considering this 
problem, but very few, if any, legal schol- 
ars were asked to.comment on the matter 
by anyone. 

In the hearings called this month by 
the Senate Judiciary Committee to look 
into the problems posed by this amend- 
ment, Professor Freund has been finally 
asked to bring his views:on this matter 
up» to date. I recommend Professor 
Freund’s statement to all Senators. He is 
an outstanding constitutional scholar, 
and he has explored in detail for the 
committee the chaotic legal conditions 
which will exist if this amendment 
passes. He realizes the dangers of deal- 
ing with the complex legal relationships 
between men and women by the sim- 
plistic approach taken by the House- 
passed amendment. On this point Profes- 
sor Freund said: 

The truth is that a motto of four words, 
however noble in purpose, is hopelessly inept 
to resolve all the diverse issues of classifi- 
cation by sex in the law. It is as if the Con- 
stitution declared “all power to the people,” 
and left it at that. 


The equal rights for women amend- 
ment is receiving in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee the first thorough analysis it 
has received in 25 years. It is no compli- 
ment to the concept of equal rights for 
women that the advocates of this amend- 
ment are demanding that it should pass 
without adequate consideration. If any 
Senator doubts the seriousness of the 
changes which the equal rights for wom- 
en amendment would bring, about and 
the need for .adequate. consideration, I 
suggest he read Professor FPreund’s state- 
ment to the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on September 9, 1970. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Professor Freund’s statement 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no. objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECÖRÐ, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PAUL J, FREUND 

I appreciate. your invitation to appear 
and present my views on the Equal Rights 
Amendment. I am a professor at the Har- 
vard Law School, specializing in Constitu- 
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tional Law, and I am here in a purely 
personal capacity, having prepared a state- 
ment some twenty years ago in opposition 
to the Amendment when it was previously 
before the Senate. 

I am anxious that my position not be 
misunderstood. I am in wholehearted sym- 
pathy with the efforts to remove from the 
statute books those vistigial laws that work 
an injustice to women, that are exploitative 
or oppressive discriminations on account 
of sex. Too many of such laws continue 
to disfigure our legal codes. I submit, how- 
ever, that not every legal differentiation 
between boys and girls, men and women, 
husbands and wives, is of this obnoxious 
character, and that to compress all these 
relationships into one tight little formula 
is to invite confusion, anomaly, and dis- 
may. 

Let me illustrate. Consider two types of 
laws that differentiate on the basis of sex. 
One prescribes heavier criminal penalties 
for men than for women who commit iden- 
tical offenses. This can only be explained 
on some moralistic basis that has no ra- 
tional relation to the purposes of the crim- 
inal law. The other type prescribes, or of- 
ficially approves, different premium rates for 
life insurance for men and women; based 
on actuarial statistics of life expectancy, 
the rates for women are lower. Here is a 
legal recognition of the facts of life, which 
happen indeed to favor the position of 
women. Is there any reason to visit the same 
condemnation on these two kinds of laws, 
as if they were equally repugnant to our 
sense of justice, and to do so by a change 
in our fundamental law that would leave no 
freedom of action to any state? Anyone who 
sees an important difference in these two 
cases cannot in good conscience, I submit, 
support the proposed amendment, 

It will not do to answer that the courts 
will make sensible distinctions and will not 
give a literal meaning to “equal rights un- 
der law.” If only that were the purport of 
the Amendment it would be redundant of 
the equal protection guarantee of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The Supreme Court has 
not held, as is sometimes loosely stated, that 
women are not “persons” within the mean- 
ing of that Amendment. Rather the Court 
has found in the past that certain laws do 
not discriminate unfairly against women. 
Very probably the Court would be less tol- 
erant today in applying the guarantee of 
equal protection to differences based on sex, 
as it is less tolerant of unequal treatment in 
other fields. But it is precisely to avoid the 
necessity of submitting such questions to 
the courts, to strip the courts of any lati- 
tude of application, that the proponents of 
the Equal Rights Amendment urge the ne- 
cessity of its adoption. Their model is not 
the generally flexible concept of equal pro- 
tection, but. the concept as it has now come 
to be applied to provisions of law based on 
race. The law, it is argued, must be sex- 
blind no less than color-blind. 

Let us see whether the analogy to race is a 
satisfying one. It is now a constitutional 
principle that public schools and universi- 
ties may not maintain a dual system for 
white and black students, respectively. Does 
it follow that men and women must be ad- 
mitted without differentiation to West Point 
and Anhapolis—not in separate but equal 
academies but in the same classes and in the 
same schol activities? If this is indeed the 
will of Congress. tt can be carried out by 
simple majority vote, on an experimental 
basis, without waiting for a binding man- 
date from three fourths of the states. If it 
is not the will of Congress, I assume the pro- 
posed Amendment will not be approved by 
this body. The strict model of racial equal- 
ity, moreover, would require that there be 
no segregation of the sexes in prisons, re- 
form schools, public rest rooms, and other 
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public facilities. Indeed, if the law must be 
as undiscriminating concerning sex as it is 
toward race, it would follow that laws out- 
lawing wedlock between members of the 
same sex would be as invalid as laws for- 
bidding miscegenation. Whether the pro- 
ponents of the Amendment shrink from these 
implications is not celar. It has been stated 
that equal treatment would not be required 
if it ran counter to prevailing standards in 
the present state of our culture. This is an 
escape valve not found in the Amendment it- 
self and one of very uncertain dimensions. 
Some may believe that to permit women to 
work as coal miners offends prevailing mores; 
but evidently such an exemption from the 
Amendment’s coverage would be strongly re- 
pudiated by the proponents. 

Subjection of women to compulsory mili- 
tary service, along with men, raises a similar 
question. Again, the proponents appear to 
insist that the drafting of women as well as 
men for suitable military service would in 
fact be required under the Amendment. They 
assume, probably correctly, that equal 
“rights” would include obligations of serv- 
ice; and under the Amendment men could 
claim that the “right” of exemption from 
the draft must be applicable without regard 
to sex. If this major innovation in the draft 
is truly the will of Congress, it can be 
achieved, like the opening up of West Point 
and Annapolis, by simple legislation, and at 
once, without waiting to be bound by the 
action of three fourths of the states. Draft 
policy is, after all, the responsibility of the 
national government. A change of policy of 
this magnitude in framing a draft law is 
customarily the subject of full and informed 
hearings before appropriate committees and 
is voted on after well-focused debate. It may 
or may not be a desirable change to make, 
but in other circumstances it would surely 
be thought irresponsible to impose such 4 
reform almost without attention, as a half 
hidden implication of a motto which, in 
addition. would be frozen unalterably in the 
Constitution. 


Consider next the field of domestic rela- 
tions, with its complex relationships of mar- 
ital duties and parental responsibilities. 
Every. State makes a husband liable for the 
support of his wife, without regard to the 
ability of the wife to support herself. The 
obligation of the wife to support her hus- 
band is obviously not identical to this; if it 
were, each would be duty bound to support 
the other. Instead, the wife’s duty varies 
from State to State: In some jurisdictions 
there is no obligation on the wife, even if 
the husband is unable to support himself. 
In others, the wife does have a duty of sup- 
port in such a case. In 1968 a recommenda- 
tion on the subject was made by a Task 
Force on Family Law and Policy of the Citi- 
zen’s Advisory Council on the Status of Wom- 
en, a group that supports the Amendment. 
The recommendation was a progressive and 
equitable one: “A wife should be responsible 
for the support for her husband if he is un- 
able to support himself and she is able to 
furnish such support.” (Report, p..9).So far, 
so good. But under the mandate of the Equal 
Rights Amendment, what would be the effect 
on the rule fixing the husband’s duty? Some 
members of the Task Force, but only some, 
took a position consistent with the principle 
of the Amendment: 

“Some of the task force members believed 
that a husband should only be liable for 
the support. of a wife who is unable to sup- 
port herself due to physical handicap, acute 
stage of family responsibility or unemploy- 
ability on other grounds.”(Ibid.) This solu- 
tion would be dictated by the Equal Rights 
Amendment but would be contrary to the 
law of every State. Can it be said that the 
favorable treatment everywhere accorded to 
wives in respect of support is a manifestation 
of male oppression or chauvinism or domina- 
tion? Can it be expected that all that States 
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will make an about-face on the law of sup- 
port within a year of the adoption of the 
Amendment; and if they do not, what will 
be the reaction of housewives to the Equal 
Rights Amendment when husbands procure 
judicial decisions in its name relieving them 
of the duty of support? 

The truth is that a motto of four words, 
however noble in purpose, is hopelessly inapt 
to resolve all the diverse issues of classifica- 
tion by sex in the law. It is as if the Con- 
stitution declared “All power to the people,” 
and left it at that. A hundred years ago the 
framers of the Fourteenth Amendment 
resorted to a high-sounding but un- 
examined motto when they provided that no 
State might abridge the “privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United States.” 
What those privileges are still is a subject of 
Htigation and debate. We wonder how a 
phrase so unthought-through could have 
found its way into the Constitution as a 
mandate for legislatures and courts. We can 
at least profit from that experience. We can 
at least try to think things, not merely 
words, when amending our fundamental law. 
Of course no legal provision can antici- 
pate unforeseeable or out-of-the-way prob- 
lems that may arise. But when a proposal 
leaves the mind so unsatisfied regarding its 
effect on ordinary, obvious, recurring rela- 
tionships, a more specific and concrete ap- 
proach is clearly called for. 

I would not want to leave the subject on 
a purely negative note. My concern, as I have 
said, is with the method proposed, which is 
too simplistic for the living issues at stake. 
It remains, then, to suggest alternative ap- 
proaches. A great deal can be done through 
the regular legislative process in Congress. 

Concrete guidelines are set forth in an 
April 1970 Report of the President's Task 
Force on Women’s Rights and Responsibili- 
ties (not the same task force cited earlier). 
After recommending support of the proposed 
Amendment, the Report urges that Title VII 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 should be 
amended to empower the EEOC to enforce 
the law, and to extend coverage to State and 
local governments and to teachers; that 
Titles IV and IX of the Civil Rights Act be 
amended to authorize the Attorney General 
to assist in cases involving discrimination 
against girls and women in access to public 
education, and to require the Office of Edu- 
cation to make a survey on that subject; that 
Title II of the Civil Rights Act should be 
amended to prohibit discrimination because 
of sex in public accommodations; that the 
jurisdiction of the Civil Rights Commission 
be extended to include denial of civil rights 
because of sex; that the Fair Labor Standards 
Act be amended to extend coverage of its 
equal pay provisions to executive, adminis- 
trative, and professional employees; that 
various amendments be made to the Social 
Security Act; and that liberalized provision 
be made for child care facilities. It is an 
extensive, important, and thoughtful set of 
proposals. If a two-thirds majority can be 
found for the abstraction of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, it would be puzzling to know 
why a simple majority could not even more 
readily be found to approve this concrete 
program. 

In addition, Congress would give a vigorous 
and valuable lead by enacting model laws for 
the District of Columbia in the flelds of labor 
legislation and domestic relations. 

Moreover, a few significant decisions of the 
Supreme Court in well-chosen cases under 
the Fourteenth Amendment would have a 
highly salutary effect. And decisions under 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act will clarify 
the role of state laws regulating employment 
with to the concept of bona fide oc- 
cupational qualifications. 

Finally—and this may seem to some to be a 
radical suggestion—Congress can exercise its 
enforcement power under the Fourteenth 

Amendment to identify and displace state 
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laws that in its Judgment work an, unrea- 
sonable discrimination based on sex. This 
would be done on the analogy of the 18-year 
old yoting legislation. 

In this connection let me point out a 
serious deficiency in the proposed Amend- 
ment. Its enforcement clause gives legisla- 
tive authority to’ Congress and the States 
“within their respective Jurisdictions.” This 
is a more restrictive authorization to Con- 
gress than is to be found in any other Amend- 
ment, including the Fourteenth. If the new 
Amendment. is deemed to supersede the 
Fourteenth concerning equal rights with re- 
spect to sex, Congress will be left with less 
power than it now possesses to make the 
guarantee effective. This is the final anomaly. 


A NOTE ON RULES OF CONSTRUCTION 


What would be the effect of the amend- 
ment on various laws that are now applicable 
only to women, or that differentiate between 
men and women in their provisions? What 
would. be the effect, for example, on state 
laws setting minimum wages for women only, 
or the law of dower where it is not equally 
applicable to men? 

The question divides itself into two parts: 
what is the mandate addressed to legisla- 
tures, and what is the mandate addressed to 
courts? 

So far as legislatures are concerned; I as- 
Sume (perhaps mistakenly) that equality 
could be achieved by moving in either of two 
directions; that is, a special minimum wage 
law or industrial seating law for women could 
be repealed, leaving no minimum wage or 
seating law in effect, or it could be extended 
to men either in its present form or with new 
Standards applicable across the board. If the 
legislature repeals such laws because of the 
increased burden” on employers to extend 
them to men as well, equality of rights will 
have been achieved, but one can only ask, 
“What price equality?”. 

Suppose, however, that within the one- 
year period between adoption of the Amend- 
ment and its effective date a legislature does 
not act to equalize certain differentials based 
on sex, or acts in a way thought to be still 
incompatible with the Amendment. The 
problem then becomes the subject of litiga- 
tion. Are the courts given the same latitude 
of direction as I have assumed the legislatures 
possess to accommodate the law to the 
Amendment? 

The legislative history, such as it is, sug- 
gests that certain guidelines should control 
the action of the courts. Reference has fre- 
quently been made, in this connection, to the 
following passage in the memorandum of the 
Citizens Advisory Council on the Status of 
Women, March 1970: 

“Where the law confers a benefit, privilege 
or obligation of citizenship, such would be 
extended to the other sex, i.e., the effect of 
the amendment would be to strike the words 
of sex identification. Thus, such laws would 
not be rendered unconstitutional but would 
be extended to apply to both sexes by op- 
eration of the amendment. . . 

“Where the law restricts or denies oppor- 
tunities of women or men, as the case may 
be, the effect of the equal rights amendment 
would be to render such laws unconstitu- 
tional.” 

This guideline is far from clear. As ‘was 
pointed out by Congresswoman Mink in the 
brief discussion in the House (Aug. 10, 1970, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 28027-28028) , 
“Under this reasoning, however, both results 
could occur. For example, the minimum wage 
law for women only is a special benefit and 
under the first rationale would be extended 
to both sexes. But it is also a law which is 
discriminatory against men [and restrictive, 
one could add, of women’s liberty of con- 
tract] and thus could be held unconstitu- 
tional.” 

Mrs. Mink would have liked to insert into 
ine Amendment a clarifying proviso, as fol- 
ows: 
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Provided, that any State or Federal law 
which. confers rights, benefits and privileges 
on one sex only shall be construed to apply 
to both sexes equally.” 

However, on the assurance of Congress- 
woman Griffiths that the proviso was im- 
plicit in the Amendment and that Mrs. 
Mink’s concerns were unfounded, she did not 
press her point and voted for the Amend- 
ment as it stands. (Ibid.) 

But even the proviso as offered by Mrs. 
Mink would hardly have been adequate as 
a guide. Consider the case of different ages of 
capacity to contract or marry: 18 for females, 
20 for males, let us assume. From one point 
of view, only young women are given the 
benefit or privilege of contracting between 
18 and. 20, therefore the age should be 
lowered uniformly to 18, From another point 
of view, only young men are given the priv- 
ilege or benefit of disaffirming an obligation 
between 18 and 20, therefore the age should 
be raised uniformly to 20. Or consider the 
problem of rights and duties inter se, as in 
the case of dower, in a state which grants 
that interest only to wives, or which grants 
it in larger measure than curtesy can be 
claimed by husbands. From one point of view, 
dower is a benefit granted to the woman and 
so should extend in corresponding measure 
to the man. From another point of view, the 
benefit is freedom during marriage of the 
wife's property from curtesy, so that it is the 
absence of such a marital property right in 
one another's property that should be the 
objective of the decision. How property held 
by a spouse is to be valued in this uncer- 
tainty, and how titles are to be secure when 
such property is conveyed, are questions that 
continue to give one pause, even after try- 
ing to apply the extrinsic guidelines. Surely 
the result cannot turn on whether a wife is 
seeking to convey property free of curtesy, or 
a widower is claiming the equivalent of 
dower on his wife’s death. 

Normally a legislature would focus on such 
problems of equalization as it revised its law 
of property or custody or marriage. But when 
50 states are put under a new mandate of 
“equality” with respect to all aspects of law 
that have been regard to sex differentiation, 
and where that mandate is self-executing 
through the courts, wholesale confusion is 
likely to occur. It should be remembered once 
more that the intervening hand of Congress, 
where states are laggard or confused, is pre- 
cluded, except where Congress would inde- 
pendently have power, under the “ ive 
jurisdictions” clause of the Amendment's en- 
forcing provision. 


RISING PROPERTY TAXES 
THREATEN ELDERLY 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIaMs), who is absent on 
official business, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement by him entitled “Rising Prop- 
erty Taxes Threaten Elderly” and an ar- 
ticle relating to this subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RISING PROPERTY Taxes THREATEN ELDERLY 

Mr. WrLLrams of New Jersey. Mr. President, 
today hundreds of thousands of elderly 
homeowners are finding themselves finan- 
cially paralyzed by rising property taxes. 

In many communities taxes have dou- 
bled—and in some instances tripled—within 
the past ten years, 

For aged persons already living on limited 
fixed incomes, this makes the economic 
squeeze even more burdensome. Yet, for most 
overburdened property owners, there is no 
relief in sight. In every region in our Na- 
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tion, older Americans whether they live in 
cities, towns, rural areas or the country- 
side—are feeling the pinch. 

Their problems have now reached crisis 
proportions and demand immediate and far- 
reaching attention on all fronts. 

My own state of New Jersey has attempted 
to meet this urgent problem. On November 
2 the voters will decide whether the prop- 
erty tax exemption will be raised from $80 
to $160 for homeowners 65 and over with 
earnings not in excess of $5,000. This meas- 
ure would certainly provide welcome relief 
for the aged. 

But, it should be emphasized that many 
states are already financially hard-pressed 
and can only go so far before their revenue 
sources are exhausted. 

Other measures must also be explored. One 
such proposal is my Housing for the Elderly 
Act, .S. 4154. It would establish an inter- 
governmental task force to report on several 
possible measures—such as a Federal income 
tax credit—to provide property tax relief 
for the overwhelmed aged homeowner. More- 
over, the task force would report on practical 
means of providing Federal assistance to 
States or local governments granting tax re- 
lief to elderly property owners. 

Mr. President, an excellent article in the 
Newark Evening News describes the severity 
of this program for the aged. In one example 
cited, an elderly widow found that her $796 
property tax bill had more than doubled 
during the past six years. Since her total 
annual income amounted to $1,176, she had 
only about $7 per week for food, clothing, 
transportation, health care, maintenance of 
her home, and other expenses. 

Mr. President, this article provides com- 
pelling reasons for the enactment of my 
Housing for the Elderly Act. 


PLIGHT OF CALIFON’s “GRANNY” WOLETZ 
STRESSES TAX BURDEN ON ELDERLY 
(By John L. Caynar) 

CaLiron,—Mrs, Bertha Woletz is known 
affectionately in her Mount Grove farmstead 
neighborhood as “Granny” because of her 
quick wit and ready smile. 

“I don't feel like smiling, but it’s expected 
of me,” said the 68-year-old widow. “I’m just 
plain scared I won't be able to keep my 
home, and these taxes are killing me.” 

Mrs. Woletz received her tax bill Monday. 
“I didn't sleep at all Monday night,” she said, 
“I was awake all night with worry.” 

Her tax bill on her old one-time chicken 
farm where she has lived the last 38 years is 
$795.80, more than double what.it was when 
her husband died six years ago. And her 
total income, including interest on a small 
savings account and Social Security, is but 
$1,176—a net “profit” of about seven dollars 
a week. 

Mrs. Woletz’ problem is similar to that of 
a lot of people over 65, particularly farmers 
who worked for years without being included 
in the Social Security program. And in Hunt- 
erdon County, a rural area, some 15 per cent 
of the residents are over 65. 

The Woletzes started their chicken farm in 
1932, and continued it until Woletz became 
ill in 1961. “I guess it’s just no use,”. Mrs. 
Woletz said in a German accent she has re- 
tained the 46 years she has been in this coun- 
try. “We were always honest and decent and 
worked hard. We didn’t stand around and 
say ‘I want, I want.’ I just don’t understand 
this tax business.” 

Mrs. Woletz stooped slowly to pick up her 
grandson from:a stroller and carry him in her 
home for a mid-day nap: She struggled be- 
cause her slight 90 pounds is racked with 
arthritis from her waist down. 

“Td like to get a job,” she said, “but I 
can't because I have no way to get to work.” 
She is home-bound by lack of transportation 
and her illness, but her daughter, who lives a 
few miles away, does her shopping in ex- 
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change for’ baby-sitting with her four young 
children. 


Mrs. Woletz rented rooms one year to two 
students, receiving a total of $25 a week from 
them. 

She apologized for her toes peeking 
through holes in her shoes, and changed into 
slippers with the aid of a long handied shoe 
horn so she wouldn't have to stoop. “Some- 
times when I get down,” she said, “I have 
trouble getting up again.” 

She said “people on welfare have a lot more 
than I do, but I can’t ask for that kind of 
help. Should I hang myself today or tomor- 
row?” 

It was cases like this that led 72-year-old 
Harold Van Doren, a retired Bell Labs elec- 
trical engineer, to press state legislators for 
tax relief for the elderly. 

Van Doren is comfortable through his pen- 
sion and real estate holdings, and has a 
spacious well-kept home in Teetertown Road 
in Lebanon Township. “I got involved,” he 
said, “because this is such a wonderful place 
to live, but the taxes are making it unbear- 
able for the people on social security. 

“These people are proud,” he said. “They 
don’t want to end up, after owning their 
homes for years, in a bread line or using food 
ration tickets.” 

Van Doren submitted a four-step plan to 
Sen, Wayne Dumont, R-Warren, calling for 
additional relief as property owners increase 
in age. He doesn’t know how instrumental 
his proposal was, but shortly after he mailed 
it Dumont pledged his support to an Assem- 
bly bill which would raise senior citizen 
property tax exemptions from $80 to $160. 

In an 11th hour move before the Legisla- 
ture recessed for the summer, the 
to grant the exemptions to residents 65 and 
over, and earning $5000 or less a year, was 
approved for a statewide referendum in No- 
vember. 

Van Doren’s other proposals are, starting 
at age 69 through 71, property owners earn- 
ing less than $4,000 annually would be per- 
mitted a 25 per cent deduction from their 
school tax; from 72 through 79, residents 
earning less than $3,000 would be granted a 
50 per cent school tax deduction, and those 
80 and over and with incomes of $1,000 or less 
would have total school tax deduction from 
their tax bills. 

“The problem is,” he said, “how to main- 
tain a home in the face of high taxes, par- 
ticularly school taxes when you're too old to 
have children in school. It's taxation without 
representation.” 

He said the people are holding on to their 

homes as long as they can, and then they 
have to go to nursing homes if they can af- 
ford to. 
"Van Doren pointed out that in his home 
community of Lebanon Township, schools ac- 
count for 84 per cent of the tax dollar, with 
$2.80 of the $3.46 tax rate going to the local 
and regional schools. 


NONRATIFICATION OF THE GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION HAS IMPACT 
ON WORLD OPINION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I feel 
I must remind the Senate of the em- 
barrassing fact that our nonratification 
of the Genocide Convention of 1948 has 
had a detrimental impact on the opinion 
of many people of other nations. This 
tragic delay in ratification of a conven- 
tion which outlaws the worst human 
crime has ‘seemingly provided our de- 
tractors with propaganda: With our 
many domestic ills, such as racial strife, 
student unrest, and a rising crime rate, 
as well as certain segments of our for- 
eign policy, I can see why some foreign 
peoples might be questioning our com- 
mitment to fundamental principles. 
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In ‘this regard, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a portion of the 
remarks in support of the Genocide Con- 
vention of Ambassador Charles W. Yost, 
U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions, before the special subcommittee of 
the Foreign Relations Committee be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: ; 

Impact ON WORLD OPINION 

As regards world opinion, this convention 
has attained over the years since it was first 
drafted a position of unique symbolic im- 
portance as an act of worldwide condemna- 
tion of what is perhaps the most dreadful 
crime men can commit. 

In the context of modern history it also 
stands for another principle of fundamen- 
tal importance; namely, that whatever evils 
may befall any group or nation or people are 
a matter of concern not just for that group 
but for the entire human family. 

It is almost needless to remind this sub- 
committee that these principles and human 
feelings lie very deep in the American tradi- 
tion; and indeed express our Nation at its 
best. How exceedingly frustrating it is, there- 
fore, that our country should for so long have 
stood aloof in the community of nations 
from this treaty which gives such powerful 
historic expression to our own feelings and 
principles! 

I’can assure the subcommittee that in my 
diplomatic life, at the United Nations and 
elsewhere, no question has ever been asked 
me about the policy of my country which 
has been more difficult to answer than ques- 
tions about American inaction on this con- 
vention. 

To answer once and for all such questions, 
to remove such a needless source of ambi- 
guity and confusion from our foreign rela- 
tions, would not, I believe, fail to serve the 
interests of the United States. 


HIJACKINGS BY ARAB GUERRILLAS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I join with 
other’Senators in expressing shock and 
dismay over the series of plane hijack- 
ings by Arab guerrillas during the past 
several days. The men and women who 
did this are guilty of inhuman crimes 
against innocent men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

Whateyer-we do hereafter to prevent 
hijackings—and we-must act to prevent 
them—the United States must now do 
everything in its power to insure that 
the hostages held by guerrillas are re- 
leased as soon as possible, and that no 
harm comes to them in the meantime. 
I fully support the efforts of the Presi- 
dent and of Secretary Rogers to try to 
accomplish both aims. 

Beyond this, I hope that our Govern- 
ment and the international airlines in- 
volved will explore many ways of pre- 
venting these barbaric acts in the future. 

Our Government ought to explore with 
other nations the creation of an interna- 
tional compact requiring armed guards 
on international airlines, and, if neces- 
sary, providing subsidies to pay for them. 

I would also support an international 
boycott of air travel to and from those 
nations where the guerrillas are based 
and operated, until those nations them- 
selves act effectively to bring those of 
their citizens who are responsible to 
justice. Possibly an agreement might be 
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reached immediately between our Gov- 
ernment and American-owned airlines 
under which flights would be indefinitely 
suspended to and from nations which 
harbor air pirates. As others have sug- 
gested, the United States might also re- 
fuse landing rights. to airlines of nations 
which have permitted guerrillas to op- 
erate within their borders. 

I would hope also that our Govern- 
ment would seriously consider other 
sanctions against such nations, includ- 
ing the suspension of any economic 
and military aid they might be receiving. 

Clearly, few of these preventive meas- 
ures can be effective unless they are 
adopted internationally. For this reason 
I believe President Nixon should seek to 
convene an emergency international 
conference, sponsored if possible by the 
United Nations, to consider these and 
other ways to stop international air 
piracy. 

The agenda of such a conference should 
certainly include the possible use of 
armed guards on international flights; 
sophisticated electronic means of search- 
ing passengers in order to detect weap- 
ons; restriction or prohibition of inter- 
national air travel to and from nations 
which continue to permit guerrilla ter- 
rorists to operate freely; and interna- 
tional economic sanctions. 

I am bringing these suggestions to the 
attention of President Nixon. 


MOTOR VEHICLE INFORMATION 
ACT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, yesterday 
I introduced the Motor Vehicle Informa- 
tion Act, which is aimed at reducing the 
damage to vehicles in low-speed crashes 
and reducing the costs for.motor vehicle 
insurance premiums. The bill was inad- 
vertently omitted from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp following my floor re- 
marks, so I ask unanimous consent the 
full text of the bill be printed at the con- 
clusion of these remarks. 

As the senior Senator from Michigan, I 
am pleased to note that the automotive 
industry is responding to the public need 
for less fragile cars and more substantial 
bumpers which will protect these vehicles 
in the low-speed accidents where most of 
the insurance losses occur. 

Mr. Ed Cole, president of General Mo- 
tors, has indicated thut his company “‘is 
making quite an effort to improve our 
front and rear end bumper problems by 
pulling the bumpers further away from 
the sheet metal and providing a uniform 
height and surface for contact.” He also 
has indicated that GM is evaluating 
energy absorbing devices which can with- 
stand car-to-car collisions: with perfect 
matching bumpers up to 10 miles per 
hour. However, these devices, according 
to Mr. Cole, are expensive and many 
problems remain to be solved before they 
can be economically adapted to mass pro- 
duction of- motor vehicles. 

Additionally, the Chrysler Corp, com- 
menting on the Motor Vehicle Informa- 
tion Act, said: 

We believe there is merit in permitting 
the consumer to make an economic choice as 
between specific makes and models of atito- 
mobiles based on’ data with respect to their 
crash worthiness. 
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I have been advised informally that 
both Chrysler and Ford are engaged in 
extensive research programs in an effort 
to develop property protection features 
for their vehicles, 

Secretary Volpe has advised me that 
the Department of Transportation’s ex- 
perimental vehicle contracts provide “for 
designs that will prevent vehicle dam- 
age—either front or rear—in collisions 
up to 10 miles per hour. He goes on to 
say: 

At low speeds, therefore, we do expect to 
eliminate damage, bringing significant econ- 
omy to'the motorist-consumer of the’ near 
future. : 


If the Department of Transportation 
moves, swiftly -to,develop standards for 
vehicles in use and Congress provides the 
necessary financial assistance to the 
States to implement the authorized 
safety programs, we can expect to see 
significant reductions in economic losses 
now being experienced as a result of the 
millions.of motor vehicle accidents oc- 
curring on our streets and highways 
annually. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 4331 


A bill to amend the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 in order 
to promote competition among motor ve- 
hicle manufacturers in the design and pro- 
duction of safe motor vehicles having 
greater resistance to damage, and for other 
purposes X 

_ Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this Act 

may be cited as the “Motor Vehicle Informa- 

tion Act.” . 

PURPOSE ; 

Sec. 2. (a) It is the purpose of this Act, 
(1) to. amend the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety,.Act of 1966 (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the Act”) to promote competi- 
tion among motor vehicle manufacturers in 
the design, production, and sale:.of motor 
vehicles which are less susceptible to damage 
in traffic accidents occurring at normal oper- 
ating speeds and which lessen the risk of in- 
jury and death to occupants of motor ve- 
hicles and pedestrians involved in traffic acci- 
dents, and (2) to provide for the augmenta- 
tion and implementation of certain Federal 
Motor Vehicle Safety Standards. 

(b) The first section of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
1381) is amended to read as follows: 

“That the Congress finds and declares 
that— 

“(1) it is necessary to.establish motor ve- 
hicle safety standards for motor vehicles 
and equipment moving in interstate .com- 
merce, to establish testing procedures for 
passenger motor vehicles, to undertake and 
support necessary safety research and’ de- 
velopment, and to expand the national driver 
register; and 

“(2) it is the purpose of this Act to reduce 
the number and severity of traffic accidents, 
the number of deaths and injuries resulting 
from such accidents, and extent of property 
damage resulting from such accidents.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec, 3. Section 102 of.the Act (15 U.S.C. 
1391) is amended by— 

(1) inserting in paragraph (1) after “in- 
Jury to persons” the following: “and unnec- 
essary damage to motor vehicles”; 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

“(14) ‘Make’, when used in describing a 
motor vehicle, means the manufacturer’s 
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trade name or other designation for a par- 
ticular line of motor vehicles. 

“(15) ‘Model’ means a particular size and 
style of body of any make of motor vehicle, 
including distinctive sizes of sedans, convert- 
ibles, station wagons, and trucks, and such 
other classifications as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

“(16) ‘Passenger motor vehicle’ means any 
motor vehicle manufactured primarily for 
the transportation of its operator and pas- 
sengers upon the public streets, roads, and 
highways.” 

PUBLIC DISCLOSURE OF COMPARATIVE SAFETY OF 

PARTICULAR MOTOR VEHICLES ADDITIONAL 

STANDARDS 


Sec. 4, Title I of the Act (15 U.S.C. 1391 
et. seq.) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 

“Sec. 124. (a) The Secretary shall develop 
and prescribe by regulations issued not later 
than July 1, 1972, a system of tests and test- 
ing procedures designed to allow a determi- 
nation and comparison of the susceptibility 
to damage of passenger motor vehicles in- 
volved in traffic accidents which reasonably 
may be anticipated to occur at normal speeds 
and under normal operating conditions, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, collisions at 
Speeds of 5, 10, and 15 miles per hour. 

“(b) (1) The Secretary shall undertake a 
study of the feasibility of developing tests 
and testing procedures designed to allow a 
determination and comparison of the risk 
of personal injury or death to occupants of 
passenger motor vehicles resulting from 
trafic accidents which reasonably may be 
anticipated to occur at normal speeds and 
under normal operating conditions. The Sec- 
retary shall report the results of such study, 
and his findings and recommendations, in- 
cluding any recommendations for additional 
legislation he deems necessary, to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress by July 1, 1972. 

“(2) If the Secretary finds that such tests 
are feasible he shall develop and prescribe 
by. regulations issued as soon as may be 
practicable such a system of tests and test- 
ing procedures. 

“Sec. 125. (a). Each manufacturer of 
motor vehicles shall test production models 
of every make and model of passenger motor 
vehicle manufactured or imported by him 
in accordance with the regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary under the pro- 
visioris.of section 124 of this title, and shall 
furnish the results of such testing, includ- 
ing such data as the Secretary deems neces- 
sary, to the Secretary. 

“(b) No manufacturer shall sell, offer for 
Sale, introduce or deliver for introduction 
in interstate commerce, or import into the 
United States— 

“(1) -any passenger motor vehicle manu- 
factured on or after November, 1,,1972, unless 
production models of the make and model 
of such motor vehicle have been tested in 
accordatice with the regulations promulgated 
by the’Secretary under section 124(a)' of this 
Act; or 

“(2)-any passenger motor vehicle manu- 
factured on or after & date 180 days to one 
year after the date’ on which regulations 
governing tests and testing procedures are 
promulgated by the Secretary under the pro- 
visions of section 124(b) of this Act unless 
a production model of the make and model of 
such’ motor vehicle has been tested in ac- 
cordance with such regulations. 

“Sec. 126. (a) The Secretary shall compile 
information submitted to him under test- 
ing programs carried out under the provisions 
of section 124 of this Act, and furnish it to 
the public in a simple and readily under- 
Standable form in order to facilitate com- 
parison among the various makes and models 
of passenger motor vehiclés with respect to 
the factors’ analyzed by such testing pro- 
grams. The information shall include,- but 
not be limited to a comparative analysis of 
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the cost of repairing motor vehicles under 
section 124(a). The Secretary shall require 
that the results. of such. testing be made 
available to prospective purchasers of pas- 
senger motor vehicles by the manufacturer 
of such motor vehicles prior to their sale.” 

“(b) The Secretary shall— 

“(1) make such information available to 
insurance companies and business organiza- 
tions engaged in the business of selling or 
underwriting motor vehicle insurance in 
interstate commerce, for use in determining 
premium rates for insurance covering prop- 
erty damages; and personal injury-related to 
the factors tested under the provisions of 
section 125 of this Act. Information furnished 
shall include, but not be limited to, identi- 
fication of parts, components, systems, and 
subsystems damaged or displaced in the mo- 
tor vehicles tested; and 

“(2) report,to the President and the Con- 
gress on February 1, 1973, on the extent to 
which, the motor vehicle insurance industry 
is utilizing such information in the deter- 
mination of insurance premium rates, to- 
gether with such additional findings and rec- 
ommendations, including recommendations 
for additional legislation, as he deems ap- 
propriate. The -Secretary is authorized to 
conduct such studies. and surveys as may be 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

“Sec. 127. The Secretary shall, as soon as 
practicable, promulgate a Federal motor ve- 
hicle safety standard which requires that all 
motor vehicles manufactured after January 1, 
1975, and offered for sale in the United States, 
are so designed and constructed as to facili- 
tate periodic motor vehicle inspection, and 
to facilitate the repairs necessary to meet 
the requirements of such inspection.” 


Sec. 5. Section 105(a)(1) of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 1394(a)(1)) is amended by inserting 
after the words “any order under section 
103” the following: “or 127, or any regula- 
tion issued under section 124.” 


SAFETY RESEARCH 


Sec. 6. Section 106(a) of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
1395(a)) is amended by redesignating para- 
graphs (2) and (3) as paragraphs (3) and 
(4), respectively, and inserting immediately 
after paragraph (1); the following -new 


ph: 

“(2) collecting data from any source for 
the purpose of determining the relationship 
between passenger motor vehicle perform- 
ance and design characteristics and (A) 
property damage resulting from motor ve- 
hicle collisions, and (B) the occurrence of 
personal injury or death resulting from such 
accidents,” 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 

Sec. 7. Section 107 of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
1396) is.amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof, and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and. the following: 

“(3) tests and testing procedures .estab- 
lished under section 124, and methods for 
inspecting and testing to determine compli- 
ance with such tests and testing procedures.”. 

PROHIBITION AND EXCEPTIONS 


Sec, 8. Section 108(b) of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
1397(b)) is amended by— 

(1) inserting in paragraphs (1), (3), and 
(5) of: such section, immediately after the 
words “subsection (a)” wherever they. appear 
in such paragraphs, a comma and the words 
“and section 125(b),”; and 

*(2) amending paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
such section 108 to read as follows: 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a), and 
section 125(b) shall not apply to any person 
who establishes that he did not have reason 
to know in the exercise of due care that such 
vehicle or item of motor vehicle equipment 
is not in conformity with applicable Fed- 
eral motor vehicle safety standards or, in the 
case of a passenger motor vehicle, is not of 
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a make and model which has been tested in 
accordance with the requirements of sec- 
tion 125(b), or to any person who, prior to 
such first purchase, holds a certificate issued 
by the manufacturer or importer of such 
motor vehicle or motor vehicle equipment, 
to the effect that such vehicle or equipment 
conforms to all applicable Federal motor 
vehicle safety standards, and (in the case 
of a passenger motor vehicle) is of a make 
and model which has been tested in accord- 
ance with the requirements of section 125 
(b), unless such person knows that such 
motor vehicle or motor vehicle equipment 
does not so conform or (in the case of a 
passenger motor vehicle) is not of a make 
or model’ which has been so tested. 

(3) A motor vehicle or item of motor 
vehicle equipment offered for importation 
in violation of paragraph (1) of subsection 
(a), or section 125(b), shall be refused ad- 
mission into the United States under joint 
regulations issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretary; except that the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
may, by such regulations, authorize the im- 
portation of such vehicle or item of motor 
vehicle equipment into the United States 
upon such terms and conditions (including 
the furnishing of a bond) as may appear 
to them appropriate to insure that any such 
motor vehicle or item of motor vehicle equip- 
ment will be brought into conformity with 
any applicable Federal motor vehicle safety 
standard prescribed under this title, brought 
into conformity with the requirements of 
section 125(b), or will be exported or aban- 
doned to the United States.”. 

PENALTIES ; 

Src. 9. Section 109(a) of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
1398(a)) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 109. (a) Whoever— 

“(1) violates any provision of— 

“(A) section 108 (relating to motor vehicle 
safety standards) ; 

“(B) subsection (c) or (@) of section 112 
(relating to keeping records and reporting 
data); 

“(C) section 114 (relating to certification); 
or 

“(D) section 125 (relating to passenger 
motor vehicle testing); or 

“(2) refuses to permit an inspection au- 
thorized under section 112 (a) and (b) shall 
pe subject toa civil penalty of not to exceed 
$5,000 for each such violation or refusal, A 
violation of a provision of such sections or 
regulations issued thereunder, shall consti- 
tute a separate violation with respect to each 
motor vehicle sold, offered for sale, intro- 
duced or delivered for introduction in inter- 
state commerce, or imported into the United 
States in violation of such provisions or reg- 
ulations, and with respect to each failure or 
refusal to allow or perform an act required 
thereby. A refusal to allow an inspection au- 
thorized «under section 112 (a) and (b), ora 
refusal or failure to allow or perform an act 
required thereby, shall constitute @ separate 
violation with respect to each day such re- 
fusal or failure continues.” . 

INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 


Sec. 10. Section 110(a) of the Act (15 U.S.C, 
1399(a)) is amended by inserting in the first 
sentence thereof, immediately after the 
words “standards prescribed pursuant to this 
title’, a comma and the following: “or to the 
requirements of section 125(b)”. 

REPURCHASE OR REPLACEMENT 


Sec. 11. Section lll(a) of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 1400(a)) is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after the words “applicable Fed- 
eral motor vehicle safety standards” the fol- 
lowing: “or the requirements of section 
125(b).” 

INSPECTION OF MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


Sec: 12. Section 112(b),of the Act (15 
U.S.C. 1401(b)) is amended by-inserting, 
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immediately after the words “or are held 
for sale after such introduction”, a comma 
and the following: “or are held after being 
tested in accordance with the requirements 
of section 125(b)”. 


CERTIFICATION OF CONFORMITY 


Sec. 13. Section 114 of the Act (15 U.S.C. 
1403) is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end of the first sentence a 
comma and the following: “and that the 
particular make and model of such motor 
vehicle has been tested in accordance with 
the requirements of section 125(a)”. 


AMENDMENT OF INSPECTION AND REGISTRATION 
STANDARDS 


Sec. 14. (a) The Secretary shall, not lat- 
er than January 1, 1937, amend Highway 
Safety Program Standard number 1, relat- 
ing to periodic motor vehicle inspection, is- 
sued June 27, 1967, under the provisions of 
section 402(a) of title 23, United States Code, 
to include the following additional pro- 
visions: 

(1) The standard shall require inspection 
of a motor vehicle whenéver the title to the 
motor vehicle is transferred for purposes 
other than resale, and whenever the motor 
vehicle sustains damage if any safety-re- 
lated mechanism, subsystem, or functional 
non-operational part, as defined by the Sec- 
retary, is damaged. x 

(2) The standard shall require that a cer- 
tifleate of safe operating condition shall be 
prepared and signed by an inspector trained 
to perform this duty. The inspector shall be 
certified by the State in accordance with 
provisions established by the Secretary. No 
motor vehiclé inspector may be certified by 
any State if he owns or receives any benefit 
in or from a business or enterprise engaged 
in the repair or sale of motor vehicles, auto- 
motive repair parts or accessories. Provided, 
a State may approve a motor vehicle inspec- 
tor receiving such benefit where the vehicle 
population to be served is insufficient to 
make independent motor vehicle inspectors 
feasible and such State makes provision for 
protecting the public from any conflict of 
interest resulting from such certification. 

(3) The standard shall be expressed in 
terms of motor vehicle safety performance 
applicable to all used motor vehicles. 

(b) The Secretary shall, not later than 
January 1, 1973, amend Highway Safety Pro- 
gram Standard number 2, relating to motor 
vehicle registration, issued on June 27, 1967, 
under the provisions of section 402(a) of 
title 23, United States Code, to include re- 
quirements for a State motor vehicle regis- 
tration and uniform certificate title program 
similar to the registration and title program 
contemplated by the Uniform Motor Vehicle 
Certificate of Title and Antitheft Act pro- 
mulgated by the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws. 

REPORTS ON IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary shall report to 
the President and Congress by January 1, 
1972, the extent to which the States have 
implemented pro; in accordance with 
the provisions of Highway, Safety Program 
Standards numbered 1 and 2, relating to 
periodic motor vehicle inspection and motor 
vehicle registration, respectively, as issued on 
June 27, 1967, and make legislative recom- 
mendations for Federal financial and other 
assistance, as he deems necessary in order 
to facilitate complance by the States by 
January 1, 1973. 

(b) The Secretary shall report to the Pres- 
ident and Congress by January 1, 1974, the 
extent to which the States have imple- 
mented programs in accordance with the 
provisions of section 14 of this Act, and 
make legislative recommendations, for Fed- 
eral financial and other assistance, as he 
deems necessary to facilitate compliance by 
the States by January 1, 1975. 
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(c) Not later than January 1, 1975, the 
Secretary shall— 

(1) certify each State program of periodic 
motor vehicle inspection and motor vehicle 

tion which meets the requirements 
of the applicable standard; 

(2) the Secretary shall not approve any 
State Highway Safety Program under this 
section which does not establish a program 
of periodic motor yehicle inspection or mo- 
tor vehicle registration meeting the require- 
ments of the appropriate Federal Highway 
Safety Program Standard; and 

(3) funds authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of section 14 and 
this section shall be used to aid the States 
te conduct the Highway Safety Program ap- 
proved in accordance with subsection (a) 
hereof. Federal aid highway funds appor- 
tioned on or after January 1, 1975, to any 
State which is not implementing a Highway 
Safety Program approved by the Secretary in 
accordance with this section shall be reduced 
for the first year of moncompliance by 
amounts equal to 10 per centum of the 
amounts which would otherwise be appor- 
tioned to such State’ under section 104 of 
title 23, United States Code, with the reduc- 
tion of an additional 10 per centum for 
each succeeding year of noncompliance, but 
not in excess of a total of 30 per centum, 
until such time as the State is implement- 
ing an approved Highway Safety Program 
certified by the Secretary in accordance with 
this subparagraph (c), Any amount which is 
withheld from apportionment to any State 
hereunder shall be reapportioned to the 
other States. 

(d) In order to carry out the provisions 
of this section, the Secretary may— 

(A) assist, by contract, grant, or any other 
arrangement, any State in establishing or 
improving programs of periodic motor vye- 
eas inspection and motor vehicle registra- 

on; 

(B) use the personnel, facilities, and in- 
formation of Federal agencies, and of State 
and local public agencies, with the consent 
of such agencies, with or without reimburse- 
ment for such use; 

(CG) enter into contracts or other arrange- 
ments and modifications thereof, and make 
advance, progress, and other necessary pay- 
ments; 

(D) obtain the services of experts and 
consultants in accordance with the provi- 
an of section 3109 of title 5, United States 

e; 

(E) issue, amend, and repeal such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary; and 

(F) take such other appropriate action as 
may be necessary. 
~ Sec. 16, There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Department of Transportation 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


HIJACKING OF INTERNATIONAL 
CIVILIAN AIRPLANES 


Mr. PELL. Mr..President, the hijack- 
ing of international, civilian airplanes 
is a heinous and dastardly deed and a 
crime for which drastic remedies are 
necessary. More than the appointment 
of another study commission is needed. 

I would suggest that the United States 
take the lead in immediately canceling 
the service of its airlines to any country 
not willing to extradite hijackers who are 
within its boundaries. 

I realize such an actiom would cause 
some economic hardship to our airlines, 
and I believe that we should do all 
possible to ease their load in any other 
ways that we can. But I do believe that 
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such a boycotting procedure would 
achieve the result we wish by discourag- 
ing future hijackings. 

If this policy were adopted, hijackers 
soon would discover that they would not 
be welcomed at the country to which 
they divert an airplane. Indeed, hijackers 
would quickly learn that their actions 
would be a source of embarrassment and 
eoncern to that country for which the 
hijacker feels some bond of sympathy. 
Under these circumstances, I believe we 
would see a rapid decrease in the inci- 
dence of airline hijacking. 

I must add, too, that I admire the 
technique the Israeli airlines have used. 
It has proved very effective and has pre- 
vented any hijacking of any of their air- 
planes. However, I think their complete 
technique might prove too draconian 
for us. The Israeli airline procedure is 
not only to have armed guards on each 
flight, but also to separate completely 
the cockpit from the cabin with bullet- 
proof material. Then, even if hijackers 
were successful in overpowering people 
in the passenger cabin, they still could 
not get into the cockpit. This would 
leave to the pilot the choice as to whether 
to follow the hijackers’ instructions or 
risk his airplane being destroyed. 
Presumably, the Israeli pilots might 
prefer this latter alternative to landing 
in an Arab country. 


THE PROPOSED EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce my endorsement and active 
support of the proposed equal rights 
amendment to the Constitution. There 
has been a great deal of discussion of pro- 
posed changes in the language approved 
overwhelmingly by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on August 10, 1970. I under- 
stand that when this matter comes before 
the Seante, efforts may be made to alter 
the House-approved language: 

Equality of rights under the law shall not 
be denied or abridged by the Unitéa States 
or by any state on account of sex. 

Political, social, and economic equal- 
ity for all citizens must be a continuing 
goal of any democratic government. To- 
day, we have not completed the task of 
securing equal rights for women. Though 
passage of a constitutional amendment 
May not automatically bring about 
equality, as has been the case with other 
guarantees, but it should certainly be of 
material assistance, and this step should 
be taken. 

In 1848, a group of women began the 
battle which, in a sense, will be cul- 
minated by the adoption of this amend- 
ment. These early Suffragettes believed 
women should participate in our govern- 
mental process as full-fledged citizens 
and voters. Today, I think no one would 
want to deny to women the right to vote. 

But full citizenship involves much 
more than the right to vote. American 
women contribute toward their national 
economy, making up 38 percent of our 
labor force, but few would argue that 
women are treated with full equality in 
securing jobs and in being compensated 
for their work. 
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Women today do not have the oppor- 
tunity to share fully the rights, privi- 
leges and duties of men. There are cur- 
rent State laws which restrict the con- 
tractual and property rights of married 
women. Women and men are treated 
differently when juries are impaneled 
and some States may arbitrarily provide 
greater penalties for female than male 
violators of the law. 

Of course, some State laws and some 
Federal laws are specifically designed for 
the true protection of women. I think 
women can be properly protected with- 
out being restricted and discriminated 
against. 

The language of the proposed amend- 
ment as approved by the House appears 
adequate. I support that language. 


THE CABLE VERSUS SATELLITE 
ISSUE 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Senate a 
growing apprehension that the benefits 
of a hard-won space technology shoul- 
dered by a patient American taxpayer 
will continue to be denied the general 
public. 

The Nation’s largest commercial util- 
ity, the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., recently announced its inten- 
tion to lay another high-capacity, under- 
water transatlantic cable. Ironically, 
the announcement comes at a time when 
large groups of transatlantic satellite 
circuits are unused. It also comes at a 
time when several high-capacity com- 
munications satellites soon will be 
launched. 

These latest international communica- 
tions satellites, manufactured under the 
Stewardship of the Communications 
Satellite Corporation, face an uncertain 
financial future should this cable be ap- 
proved. 

Are the dice loaded against the public? 
I think they are. 

Congressional action in 1962 created 
the Communications Satellite Corpora- 
tion—Comsat. Common carriers were 
given the option to exercise as much di- 
rect influence in its management as the 
public. Yet, inthe case of Comsat’s fi- 
nancial life and death, its primary com- 
petitor—A.T. & T.—has several seats on 
Comsat’s board of directors. There is 
no question that A.T. & T. has access 
to important cost information and mar- 
keting strategy that otherwise would be 
denied a competitor. Were it denied, as 
normally. expected in an unregimented 
economic society, the public would bene- 
fit from free competition. As things now 
stand, however, the cable versus satellite 
issue is not one of free competition. In- 
stead, it is like playing with a set of 
loaded dice. The public has no chance but 
to come up snake eyes on the first throw. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is. concluded. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business which will be stated by title. 

The title was read as follows: A joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 1) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of 
the President and the Vice President. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, we 
again take up the very serious and com- 
plex question of whether and how to 
change our method of electing the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States. No more important issue will 
confront us during this Congress than 
this one. 

The resolution reported by the Judici- 
ary Committee, over the objections of 
six other members of the committee and 
myself, would substitute the system given 
us by the framers of the Constitution of 
electing our highest officials with a na- 
tional plebiscite. 

In my judgment, it would be extremely 
detrimental to the Nation and the politi- 
cal processes which have served us. so 
well to make such a drastic revision in 
our method of electing the President 
and Vice President. This proposed con- 
stitutional amendment has been mis- 
labeled as “reform.” I believe that its 
passage by the Congress and ratification 
by the States would accomplish radical 
change, not reform. I completely agree 
with the statement made by Prof. Charles 
Black of Yale Law School during his testi- 
mony before the Judiciary Committee: 

I think a case can be made for the propo- 
sition that direct election, if it passes, will 
be the most deeply radical amendment which 
has ever entered the Constitution of the 
United States. 


There is great wisdom and truth in 
Professor Black’s statement. It should be 
self-evident that when we alter the for- 
mula for victory in presidential cam- 
paigns, there will naturally result great 
changes in the type and style of cam- 
paign waged by the candidates. The pri- 
mary objective of a presidential election 
campaign is to win the election. Within 
the bounds of propriety and legality can- 
didates and their managers will say and 
do whatever is necessary to achieve that 
end. We should never lose sight of these 
basic facts. 

Under the present system the formula 
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for victory is to carry a sufficient number 
of States to produce a majority in the 
electoral college. This compels candi- 
dates to make broad national appeals to 
the voters. While it is highly desirable to 
carry populous States with large elec- 
toral votes, the successful candidate does 
not alienate the less populous States with 
a small number of electoral votes, be- 
cause those votes might be needed to 
produce a winning majority in the elec- 
toral college. In fact, this has been the 
political history of our two-party cam- 
paigns for the Presidency under our 
present system. 

The winning formula under the pro- 
posed direct system of election would be 
to attain a 40-percent plurality of the 
votes in a. national plebiscite, There 
would be no compulsion or necessity to 
assemble a coalition of States; it would 
only be necessary to receive a 40-percent 
plurality of the popular vote. 

It is not possible to say with certainty 
just how this drastic change would af- 
fect our presidential campaigns. It can 
be said with certainty, however, that its 
effect would be great. 

Mr. President, while this resolution 
provides for the election of the Presi- 
dent, in reality it provides for minority 
rule. 

In my judgment, the tendency of can- 
didates and their managers would be to 
maximize their margins in the heavily 
populated States even at the expense of 
losing some votes in the rural, less popu- 
lated States. Under the present system it 
makes no difference whether a candidate 
carries the State of New York by a mar- 
gin of 100 thousand votes or 1 million 
votes. He receives all of New York’s 45 
electoral votes regardless of the margin. 
Part of the winning formula under the 
present system is to make a national ap- 
peal designed to carry such States as 
New York by a moderate margin, but at 
the same time to make an appeal to the 
farm States of the South and West with 
the hopes of carrying some of them, 

Under the system of direct popular 
election, I believe that there would be no 
such incentive to take a balanced ap- 
proach. Rather, there might be an ir- 
resistible temptation to adopt a plat- 
form,and develop issues designed to 
carry New York by 1,500,000 votes, 
Massachusetts by 750 thousand votes, 
California by 1 million votes, and Illinois 
and Michigan and Pennsylvania by 
500,000 votes each. 

With an aggregate popular vote lead 
of 4,750,000 in those six States, a candi- 
date could afford to settle for a minority 
ideological vote in’ the small States. 

The 1970 census figures confirm what 
we already knew about the accelerating 
tendency of rural and small town areas 
to lose population to the great urban and 
suburban portions of the Nation. 

The political effects of this process 
would certainly bring about the radicali- 
zation mentioned by Professor Black. 
There are many troubling questions 
raised by the prospect of this radical re- 
vision of our system of electing the Pres- 
ident. Among these questions are: 

Will the political power of the smaller 
States be diminished by the adoption of 
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this proposed amendment?, Specifically, 
will the political power of the States and 
the people who produce and mine the 
food, fabrics, and minerals of the Nation 
be diminished? 

Will the adoption of the proposed 
amendment create an irresistible temp- 
tation to electoral fraud? 

Will the adoption of the proposed 
amendment lead to interminable elec- 
toral recounts and challenges? 

Will the adoption of the. proposed 
amendment necessitate national direc- 
tion and control of every aspect of the 
electoral process? 

I believe that the answer to each of 
the questions is “Yes.” 

However, before we examine these im- 
portant aspects of the proposed drastic 
change in the method of electing the 
President and Vice President, there is 
one feature of this matter which I think 
it is of crucial importance to discuss. I 
do not think it. wise nor proper to aban- 
don our present system of -electing the 
President and Vice President in favor. of 
a national plebiscite system..However, if 
we are to elect our highest officials in a 
a national plebiscite, it is extremely im- 
portant that the candidates elected ob- 
tain a clear, popular mandate of the 
voters of this Nation. 

This. proposed constitutional, amend- 
ment as now drafted provides that a 
President and Vice President can’ be 
elected with a 40-percent plurality of the 
popular vote. If we are to have a plebi- 
scite, it is imperative that we make cer- 
tain that the will of the majority will be 
done, not the will of the minority. 

Mr. President, at this time I send to 
the desk an amendment to change the 
requirement for election from a 40-per- 
cent plurality to 50 percent of the total 
popular vote cast. Under my amendment, 
in the event no pair of candidates attain 
50 percent of the vote, then a runoff 
election shall be held in which the choice 
of President and Vice President shall be 
made from the two pairs of persons who 
received the highest number: of votes. 

I ask. unanimous consent that this 
amendment be printed in the RECORD at 
this time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 885 

On page 5, line 3, strike “40 per centum” 

and insert in lieu thereof “50 per centum”. 


Mr, EASTLAND. Mr. President, I of- 
fered this amendment in the Judiciary 
Committee when this matter was being 
considered by it. This amendment failed 
by a vote of 9 to 7. 

There are many theoretical and prac- 
tical reasons for the adoption of my 
amendment. 

In theory, the requirement that candi- 
dates receive at least 50 percent of the 
vote in order to be elected is preferable 
to the 40-percent plurality requirement. 
The stated purpose of this constitutional 
amendment is to place directly in the 
hands of the voters all power in the elec- 
tion of the President and Vice President. 
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Another stated purpose of the amend- 
ment is to give effect to the “one person— 
one vote” rule and make it apply to pres- 
idential elections. The goal of these pur- 
poses is to assure that the national pop- 
ular will is expressed in the selection of 
the President and Vice President. 

Surely, these purposes would be better 
served by making certain that the Presi- 
dent and Vice President represent the 
will and votes of a national majority, 
ngs merely a national 40-percent plural- 

ty. 

The 40-percent-plurality rule could 
easily result, notin the expression of the 
national popular will, but its perversion. 
Under that system candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President could be elected 
whom a clear majority of the American 
voters. expressly wished to be defeated. 
In order to illustrate this point, and 
without dealing in personalities, one can 
examine the results of the last presiden- 
tial election and make reasonable spec- 
ea about. the 1972 presidential elec- 

on. 

Suppose that the 40-percent plurality 
is in effect when the 1972 elections are 
held and that the candidates are Presi- 
dent Nixon, the Democratic nominee, and 
a candidate of the Urban Coalition Party 
or a Peace Party. Let us further suppose 
that the thrust of the Democratic cam- 
paign and the third party campaign is 
that the President has failed to deal 
adequately with important foreign and/ 
or domestic problems. The basic thrust 
of the Nixon campaign would be that 
the President has done a good job in 
dealing with these problems. 

These are not unreasonable assump- 
tions. 

If the results of that election give 
President Nixon 43 percent of the vote, 
the Democratic nominee 42 percent of 
the vote, and the third party candidate 
15 percent of the vote, President Nixon 
would be reelected. Would this be an 
adequate expression of the national will? 
In my judgment, it would not. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. BAYH. I would like to pose one 
very simple question to the distinguished 
chairman of the full Committee on the 
Judiciary. The percentages that he 
quotes as a speculation for the 1972 elec- 
tion have a familiar ring. Are not those 
the same percentages of the nationwide 
popular vote that occurred in the 1968 
election? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think approxi- 
mately, yes. 

Mr. BAYH. I only raise this question 
because if we are trying to point out the 
weaknesses and the strengths it would 
seem to the junior Senator from Indiana 
that if we have a President sitting in the 
White House now who received 43 per- 
cent, while his opponents received 42 
percent and 15 percent, and we do not 
question his credibility or his credentials 
of office when he is chosen by the elec- 
toral college, that we would have similar 
reason not to be inclined to question his 
credibility if elected by the popular vote. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The people in 1968 
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voted for a change and got their change. 
If these percentages are correct, the peo- 
ple in 1972 would vote for a change and 
would not get the change. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the response 
of the distinguished chairman, my friend 
and colleague from Mississippi. There 
can be some questions as to the type of 
change that has transpired since 1968. 

I share the concern of the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi that 
we maximize the popular will, and for 
that reason I have insisted that we have 
a runoff provision in Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, In fact, I suppose I am re- 
sponsible for having it in there because 
of my concern that we not proliferate the 
party structure and because of my belief 
that a runoff would minimize such pro- 
liferation. 

I differ with my friend and colleague 
where the runoff should be struck, 
whether at 40 or 50. percent. But we con- 
cur in the basic premise that we should 
have a runoff when the candidate who 
gets the most votes gets less than a cer- 
tain amount of votes. 

Mr. EASTLAND; Do not get the idea 
that if this measure provided for 50 per- 
cent I would be for it. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Indiana 
was going to ask that question of my 
friend from Mississippi, but he beat me 
to the punch. 

Mr, EASTLAND. No; I.would still be 
against it, because it would destroy the 
federal system. 

Mr, BAYH. I was hoping that we would 
have the prestige and advice and counsel 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank my good 
friend, but under no conditions could I 
support this constitutional amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Presideni, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am sorry I did not hear 
the Senator’s full statement. Due to the 
hour the Senate is meeting, we cannot 
be everywhere at once, but I shall peruse 
it in the RECORD. 

How long does the Senator think it 
would take to hold a runoff election if 
this amendment were to become a part 
of the Constitution? The elections are 
held, the votes are counted, presumably 
in the States, or somewhere. Anyhow, 
they are certified nationally. Various 
contests or objections are filed, which is 
not unusual. A final determination is 
made. Then an announcement is made 
that there must be a runoff. ‘There must 
be some opportunity for the parties and 
candidates to prepare for the runoffs 
and campaigns. i 

My question is, How soon after the 
November election would that be? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think some part of 
June of the next year. In the meantime 
nobody would know who the President 
was. This country would be floundering 
in a hopeless sea of uncertainty. 

Mr. CURTIS. Even if it would not take 
that long, it would mean disaster in 
many situations in our foreign policy, as 
well as domestic problems. 
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Mr. EASTLAND, Why, it would be dis- 
astrous if it took only until January: 

Mr. CURTIS. Exactly. 

I wanted to make another inquiry of 
the distinguished Senator. Because of 
the high position he holds as chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, I value his 
opinion. 

I direct the Senator’s attention to sec- 
tion 2 of the joint resolution, relating to 
qualifications of electors. “This section 
carries some of the language contained 
in the’ Constitution at the present time. 
It reads: 

The electors of President and Vice Presi- 
dent in each State shall have the qualifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous: branch of the State legislature. 


That fits into the present system of 
counting the electoral vote, but then the 
language continues: 

Except that for electors of President and 
Vice President, the legislature of any State 
may prescribe less restrictive residence qual- 
ifications and for electors of President and 
Vice President the Congress may establish 
uniform residence qualifications. 


Should the Supreme Court rule against 
the recent voting act allowing 18-year- 
olds to vote, if the pending amendment 
were to become a part of the Constitu- 
tion any State could choose as they 
might wish. Is that not correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Could the political forces 
in charge of State government in a given 
State secure an unfair advantage for 
their nationa: ticket by changing the 
voting age? 

Mr, EASTLAND. This proposal has 
several hearts, but let me tell my distin- 
guished friend from Nebraska that he 
has gone to the very heart of the thing. 
Yes, it would be an unfair advantage. 

Mr. CURTIS. When I raised this point 
the other day I received the reply, well, 
they would not lower the age down to 
13 or 14. They would not have to do that. 
They could do otherwise to change it. 
If the idea becomes generally accepted 
that 18-year-olds should yote, someone 
is going to suggest, well, if they are closer 
to 18 than they are to 17, then they are 
18. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. And the legislature of a 
State could not be criticized for taking 
that view. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And I think we would 
have just that in some States in the 
country. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is there anything in the 
Federal Constitution at the present time 
prohibiting a State from extending the 
right to vote to citizens? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the distinguished 
chairman happen to know whether or not 
aliens do vote in some of the States? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That I do not know. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would it not be possible 
for a State to grant the right to vote to 
all aliens, or perhaps to aliens who had 
filed their first papers to become citi- 
zens? From the standpoint of the Fed- 
eral Government, they could do it; could 
they not? 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Yes, that would be 
true, except I think it would throw the 
election, and could throw the election, 
into court. 

Mr. CURTIS. Probably so, but what 
I am ‘trying to illustrate is this: This 
amendment is based on the premise of 
casting individual votes and totaling 
them from a national standpoint and at 
the same time preserving that part of 
the Constitution which gives the States 
authority, within some limitations, of de- 
termining. the qualificaitons of voters. 
Is that not correct? 

Mrt EASTLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Are those two ideas 
compatible? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not think so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Could it be likened to a 
situation where a State, in reference to 
statewide elections, permitted counties 
or other subdivisions to determine the 
qualifications of voters? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Well, of course, a 
State could delegate to a county—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I mean the area we are 
getting into could be as ridiculous as 
that? 

Mr. EASTLAND. As that; that is 
correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have changed my mind 
about one matter. Some months ago I 
was of the opinion that it was not im- 
portant to require the President-elect to 
have a majority. I have changed my 
mind on that. I believe that the Presi- 
dent, in order to furnish leadership in 
domestic matters when crises come 
along, or in world affairs, should repre- 
sent a majority. 

Mr. EASTLAND. .That is what this 
amendment provides—— 

Mr. CURTIS. The amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Correct. 

Mr.. CURTIS. Without the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi, 
that would not be the case; would it? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. We would have a 
minority President, one that received as 
low as 40 percent of the vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Under our present sys- 
tem, is it not to the advantage of both 
major parties to discourage third, fourth, 
and fifth party candidates from getting 
into the race for President, because it 
lessens their opportunity to get a ma- 
jority of the electorial vote? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I am 
going to be frank with my friend from 
Nebraska. I do not see anything holy in 
the two-party system. Now, three parties, 
yes. I would say that what we have to 
keep away from is a multitude of small 
parties. That would weaken and destroy 
this country—destroy the effectiveness of 
our Government. It would be just like the 
French Government and the German 
Government——. 

Mr. CURTIS. I could agree with the 
Senator on that, because—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Between wars. But I 
cannot say that three, now, would do 
that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, that may be true, 
because if we get too harsh on the third, 
it might reach a situation in this country 
where the formation of a new party could 
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never be brought. about, Let, me state my 
question in another way. 

If this amendment is agreed to as writ- 
ten, without any change, then, is it not 
true that there would:be little or no re- 
straint. from preventing politicians from 
stirring up a lot of candidates and put- 
ting them into the race, and getting 
them onto the ballot, because they have 
nothing to lose; they do not need more 
than 40 percent, if; they have the most 
votes? Is that not correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND, Why, certainly. And 
if you have a very strong candidate in 
one of the parties, I think it would. be 
done. 

Mr. CURTIS. It very likely would be 
done, I thank the distingiushed Senator. 
I feel. that the proposal before us is the 
most significant proposal to come before 
Congress in a long time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In this century. 

Mr. CURTIS. And I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary for his contribution to 
the discussion, j 

Mr. EASTLAND. I thank my friend 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. BAYH; Mr. President, ‘will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND, For a question. 

Mr. BAYH. I would like to elarify one 
point made by the Senator, from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana without losing my right 
to the floor, and without my subsequent 
remarks being counted as; a second 
speech on this legislative day. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the courtesy 
of our distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary- Did I un- 
derstand my friend from Nebraska to say 
that he thought we should have a Presi- 
dent who had the support of the major- 
ity of the people in troubled times, par- 
ticularly in times of foreign intrigue 
such as we are going through now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that would be 
much. better. 

Mr. BAYH. I think the record should 
show that the present President was 
elected. by 43 percent of the voters and 
that he was elected under the electoral 
college system, which has been enthusi- 
astically supported by our friend from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. No, I did not say that. 

Mr. BAYH. There is no guarantee, un- 
der the present system, that we will have 
a majority President. In fact, we have 
had a number of Presidents who had less 
than a majority; in fact, some of them 
were outstanding: Presidents. 

Mr. CURTIS.:No, no. President: Nixon 
did get a majority of the electoral vote. 
That is the only vote recognized under 
our Constitution, and the present Con- 
stitution requires him to get a majority 
of that. vote. 

Mr. BAYH. I thought I heard the dis- 
tinguished. Senator from Nebraska say 
he should have the support of a ma- 
jority of the people. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I do not think I said 
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any such thing. In fact, I think the only 
vote for the President, we have, in real- 
ity, is the electoral vote. 

Mr, BAYH, Does it concern the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska at all that.it is pos- 
sible for a President today to get a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes. and still 
have less than a majority, and in fact, 
have even fewer yotes than his principal 
opponent? Does that concern the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska at all? 

Mr. CURTIS. No, it does not, because— 
and I have history on my side—the coun- 
try has gotten along under such a sys- 
tem, and no one has been sworn in as 
President without having a majority of 
the electoral vote. 

The Senator is urging the country to 
depart on a course of action where they 
would not need any majority of any kind, 
where the electoral vote is out, and no 
majority of the popular vote is required. 
This is an invitation to minority can- 
didates, and it is an invitation for cam-~ 
paigning and campaign strategy to splin- 
ter the vote and end up with a minority 
President. 

Mr. BAYH. I suggest to my friend from 
Nebraska that he looks at one part of this 
animal and I look at another, and we 
reach a different conclusion as to what 
the overall appearance is. It is not un- 
usual for men of good faith to look at 
similar facts and come up with different 
conclusions. : 

The facts of the matter are that the 
present system allows the electoral col- 
lege to. put into high office a man who 
receives many fewer votes than the man 
he is running against. We do not have to 
speculate to a very great degree; we have 
only to look back to, let us say, 1948, 
when President Truman was running in 
a Situation very similar to that in 1968. 
As we will recall, we had the Henry Wal- 
lace candidacy, the Strom Thurmond 
candidacy, and Dewey and Truman. In 
1948, President Truman had a 2 million 
popular vote plurality. Yet, if there had 
been a change of less than 28,000 votes 
in the right three States, the electoral 
college would have put Governor Dewey 
into the Presidency, despite the fact that 
2 million more Americans throughout 
the country thought Harry Truman 
should be the President. 

I concur in the judgment of the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that we need to maxi- 
mize support for the President in the 
serious times in which we find ourselves. 
But, is the Senator from Nebraska telling 
us, in this day and age, that he does not 
have some concern over the President’s 
ability to govern if he had 2 million 
fewer popular votes than the man he has 
just defeated for the Presidency? 

Mr. CURTIS. As the distinguished 
Senator said the other day, in opening 
debate, there is not any perfect plan. The 
plan I am defending has worked for a 
long time. It provides that no one would 
become President unless he has a major- 
ity of the electoral college vote. I do not 
think we should depart from that. 

Mr, BAYH. The Senator did not an- 
swer the question posed by the Senator 
from Indiana, 

Mr. CURTIS. All right. State it again. 
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Mr. BAYH. Pardon me, 

Mr. CURTIS. State it again. 

Mr. BAYH, I do not wish to prolong 
this discussion. We have been imposing 
on the time of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. But I think it is important to 
ask ourselves how the President can have 
the maximum amount. of credibility to- 
day. It seems that only God can give a 
President the necessary power, strength, 
courage, and foresight to be President. I 
do not think any mortal man really has 
such qualifications. Given the troubled 
times in which we live, does the Senator 
from Nebraska feel it would be possible 
for & President to have maximum credi- 
bility, maximum faith of the country, if 
he is elected President of the United 
States by the mathematics of the elec- 
toral college, even though 2 million more 
people throughout the country supported 
the mam he ran against? That is exactly 
the situation! that we almost had in 1948, 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator. is. citing 
hypothetical cases that almost hap- 
pened. 

Mr, BAYH. I am talking about the 
specifics of the 1948 election. 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, they did not hap- 
pen that way. Under the present cir- 
cumstances, no one can be sworn in as 
President unless he has a majority. of 
the electoral vote, and that is the right 
way to count the vote. Granted that in a 
close election, the one with the greatest 
electoral vote might be a little behind 
in the popular vote, still, not only in the 
outcome tied to a majority concept, but 
the campaign and the campaign strat- 
egy will be tied to the concept of a needed 
majority, and all of that is being aban- 
doned in Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

Mr. BAYH. May I just say to the 
Senator—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not want to) impose 
upon the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. BAYH. L will not impose further, 
except that I would still like to have an 
answer to the question. 

The Senator suggests that there is 
something wrong about asking hypo- 
thetical questions. Yet, I have heard him 
ask every speaker in the last 2 or 3 days 
a series of hypothetical questions about 
runofis and about qualifications of voters. 
I have been more than willing’ to try to 
answer these and to listen to others an- 
swer them. If the Senator from Nebraska 
feels that it is not a proper question to 
ask, that is fine; or, if he does not want 
to answer it, it is fine. But I should like 
to ask him once again, respectfully, 
whether he feels that you can maximize 
the credibility of the President of the 
United States if he is asked to govern 
this country when elected only by the 
mathematics of the electoral college sys- 
tem, if the man he ran against and de- 
feated had the support of 2 million more 
Americans than the President himself 
had. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will try to answer it. 
The term “maximize” is a relative term. 
I would say that that system would 
establish more confidence in the presi- 
dential election than the one the Sena- 
tor from Indiana proposes. We are going 
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to elect no President who has the confi- 
dence of every citizen or the confidence 
of all the people around the world. 

One difference in reference to these 
hypothetical questions is this: The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is proposing a new, 
untried proposal. The evidence of how 
the system that he would replace would 
work is a matter of history, and that is 
quite a difference. 

Mr. BAYH: I suggest to the Senator 
from Nebraska that to say that direct 
popular vote is untried completely ig- 
nores the fact, if I may say so, with all 
respect, that direct popular vote is used 
in every other election, on every election 
day, in every State, in every municipal- 
ity, in every State legislature district, 
in every congressional district. We have 
ample knowledge of how this works. And 
I hope we can pursue the runoff. ques- 
tion a little further. 

Mr. CURTIS. All except in a Federal 
system. This is the United States of 
America. Our country is made up of 50 
sovereign States. There has been no 
pattern for a popular election in that 
respect. The matter is just filled with 
complications and problems. If the dis- 
tinguished Senator really believed in 
this popular election business, I cannot 
understand why he is not suggesting 
Federal qualifications for voters. I am 
against Federal qualifications for voters, 
but I believe that section 2 is in contra- 
diction with the theme of the Senator’s 
proposal for direct election and for run- 
off. 

Mr, BAYH. I appreciate the fact that 
the Senator has brought up that point 
for the third time in 3 days. I will be 
glad to repeat the answer that I have 
given on the 2 previous days, but for 
the sake of the time of the Senator from 
Mississippi as well as the expense of re- 
printing the same answer, Iwill not do 
so. Perhaps those who want the answer 
will dig through the Recor of yesterday 
and the day before and find the opinion 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

To get back to the same question: the 
Senator is saying to the Senate and to the 
country that he is not concerned about a 
credibility gap and a confidence gap that 
would result in the White House—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I never said that. 

Mr. BAYH. If the man occupying the 
White House had 2 million votes less than 
the man he ran against. 

Mr. CURTIS. I never said that. I said it 
would be a lesser evil than what the Sen- 
ator from Indiana proposes, and I cited 
the words of the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana which he used when he 
opened the debate, that there was no per- 
feet system. 

Mr. BAYH. But the Senator is not con- 
cerned about a President trying to govern 
if he has 2 million popular votes fewer 
than the man he ran against? 

Mr, CURTIS. No one ever said that at 
all. I said that it would have a lesser im- 
pact on credibility than to embark upon 
what the Senator from Indiana proposes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If the Senator will 
yield for a question, when has that hap- 
pened? 

Mr. CURTIS. A difference of 2 million 
votes? I do not have all the figures at my 
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fingertips. I do not think it ever has hap- 
pened. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not think it has, 
either. 

Mr. BAYH. If the Senator will permit 
me to add one addendum, there have 
been three times when we have elected a 
President who had fewer popular votes 
than the man he was running against; 
1948 is a typical example of the gap that 
can exist between a popular vote and an 
electoral vote. 

No system, of course, is perfect. But it 
is a serious and grievous shortcoming of 
the present system that it has permitted 
the election to the top office of this land 
a man who had fewer votes than the man 
he was running against. This is a'serious 
fault. Only one system guarantees:that 
the man who sits down at 1600: Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue will be the man who has 
the most votes. That is the system sup- 
ported by the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, who gave a very eloquent de- 
fense of Senate Joint Resolution 1 yester- 
day. I recommend his remarks to anyone 
who is concerned, about certain argu- 
ments that have been raised by the op- 
ponents. I wish they would read the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma, because he has been studying 
this matter longer than almost any other 
Member of the Senate. He outlined his 
tortuous. process of study in his speech 
yesterday, and I think he lays to rest 
very well the questions that haye been 
raised. 

The Senator from Mississippi has been 
very indulgent. I apologize. I will not ask 
him to further stretch his patience. 

Mr. EASTLAND, Fifty-seven percent 
of the American votes would have man- 
dated that a change be made, but the 
advocates of repudiated policies would 
have been reelected to another 4-year 
term. 

Similarly, let us assume that the 40- 
percent plurality direct election system 
had been in effect for the 1968 presiden- 
tial elections and that there had been a 
shift of 250,000 votes from President 
Nixon to Vice President Humphrey. 

Incidentally, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that this shift might have oc- 
curred out of a total of more than 73 
Million votes cast in that election. In 
my opinion, it is more reasonable to 
assume such a shift than it is.to make 
certain assumptions about past presi- 
dential elections under the present elec- 
toral system. Thus, when the statement 
is made that in the 1960 election a shift 
from Kennedy to Nixon of 15,600 votes 
would have given Nixon a majority in 
the electoral college even though Presi- 
dent Kennedy would have received a 
plurality of the popular vote, the true 
postulate and assumption should be 
broken down to state that there would 
have had to be a shift from Kennedy 
to Nixon of 4,500 votes in Illinois, 5,000 
votes in Missouri, and 6,100 votes in 
Minnesota. As can be seen, this is not 
one assumption, but three, which would 
have had to occur in conjunction with 
each other in order to reach the result 
of Nixon being elected over Kennedy. 

In the event of such a shift of 250,000 
votes from. Mr. Nixon, Vice President 
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Humphrey would have been elected Pres- 
ident. 

One of the fundamental issues in the 
1968 election was the record of the 
Johnson-Humphrey administration. Vice 
President Humphrey carried the ban- 
ner of that administration during his 
campaign. 

He ran on what he regarded as the 
achievements and accomplishments of 
the administration. On the other hand, 
both Mr. Nixon and Governor Wallace 
attacked the record of the administra- 
tion and strongly urged that it should be 
turned out of office. They specifically 
stressed certain foreign and domestic is- 
sues which were of concern to the Amer- 
ican people and, with which they con- 
tended the Johnson-Humphrey adminis- 
tration had dealt in an unsatisfactory 
manner, Both called for a repudiation of 
certain of these policies and of those 
who had executed them. 

Would it have been an expression of 
the national will, under these circum- 
stances, for Vice President Humphrey to 
have been elected President, even though 
almost 57 percent of the American peo- 
ple had yoted “no”? 

Those who feel that President Nixon 
has an uncertain and difficult mandate 
from the American people as a result of 
the last election should consider these 
two reasonable hypotheticals. Each 
would result in a much more difficult 
and uncertain mandate than President 
Nixon now has. 

As a practical matter, we must con- 
sider the possible political impact of the 
40-percent plurality rule. Whose politi- 
cal interests would be benefited by such 
a system? It is not easy to answer these 
questions with certainty but some clues 
may be had by examining the results of 
the elections for mayor in 1969 of our 
two largest cities. 

In Los Angeles, if the 40-percent plu- 
rality rule had been in force, Thomas 
Bradley, not Sam Yorty, would be the 
mayor of that city today. In the first 
election, Bradley received approximately 
41.7 percent and Yorty 26 percent of the 
vote. Los Angeles has a majority re- 
quirement for election, and in the run- 
off election Yorty defeated Bradley by 
more than 55,000 votes. Clearly the 40- 
percent plurality system would have re- 
sulted in frustration of the majority will 
in the Los Angeles eléction. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield for a mo- 
ment there? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BAYH. I should like to make one 
observation, if the Senator would care 
to comment on it. I am struck again by 
the 4l-percent figure. Mr. Bradley in 
Los Angeles obtained about the same 
percentage of the vote as did Woodrow 
Wilson when he was first elected Presi- 
dent. If we are going to be consistent, 
I suppose that if Mr. Bradley could not 
have been a good mayor of Los Angeles 
with his 41 percent, then Woodrow Wil- 
son could not have been a good President 
of the United States, either, with his 41 
percent. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am not talking 
about qualifications. I am talking about 
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the frustration of the national will—of 
the will of the people, of a majority of 
the people. That is what I said. 

In New York City, which has a simple 
plurality requirement, Mayor Lindsay 
was reelected with less than 42 percent 
of the vote. He would have been re- 
elected under the 40-percent plurality 
system. His two principal opponents 
vigorously attacked his administration, 
and made it the chief issue of the cam- 
paign. Those who are familiar with the 
New York City political scene have 
stated that the only reason Mayor 
Lindsay was reelected was that the op- 
posing vote was split. It is widely be- 
lieved that if he had been forced into a 
runoff election he would have been 
defeated. 

Mr. President, right there I think we 
have seen a very good instance of the 
frustration of the national will in the 
past few days in the Republic of Chile, 
which had two anti-Communist and 
anti-Socialist candidates which split the 
vote and, as a result, the candidate of the 
Communist Party was elected President 
of Chile, agaist the popular will of its 
people, so that it is now on the road to 
becoming a Marxist state. 

Mr. BAYH. If the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will yield just there for a mo- 
ment, what percentage of the vote did the 
Communist candidate receive in Chile? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I cannot tell the Sen- 
ator what the percentages were. It was a 
close election. As I recall, he beat one of 
his opponents by 39,000 votes. 

Mr. BAYH. If my memory is accurate, 
I believe that the winner received in 
Chile about 34 percent. If the winner 
had received 34 percent under the provi- 
sions of Senate Joint Resolution 1, there 
would have to be a runoff. With a runoff 
the majority of the people in Chile might 
have chosen someone else. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Well, it is just a mat- 
ter of figures. That identical thing could 
happen in. the future in this country 
under the Senator’s 40 percent—— 

Mr. BAYH. I hate to keep imposing on 
the Senator, but what I was trying to 
say—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Let me finish my.sen- 
tence—40 percent of the vote in his res- 
olution, 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator has been pa- 
tient. I think it is important for us to put 
in proper perspective. what may happen 
and what may not happen. I did not look 
with great favor on the election of a Com- 
munist in Chile..I was hoping that that 
would not happen. 

Mr. EASTLAND. As a result, we. will 
have a nationalization of the copper in- 
dustry and the other basic industries 
in that country. That could happen here, 
too; under what my friend from Indiana 
is proposing. 

Mr. BAYH. I suppose it could also hap- 
pen-under the 50-percent system that 
the Senator from Mississippi is proposing 
or under the electoral college system. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not think so. But 
the Senator is on much stronger ground 
when one has a majority of the vote. 

Mr. BAYH. I am suggesting that it 
seems to be just a bit:inconsistent to sug- 
gest that a candidate in Chile who is 
elected with a 34-percent vote, would 
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have been elected under Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, or could not possibly have 
been elected under Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, because Senate Joint Resolution 1 
provides that there has to be.another 
election if a candidate gets only 34 per- 
cent of the vote. The runoff gives the 
people a chance to prevent that result. It 
was that very possibility that prompted 
us to establish the 40 percent require- 
ment in Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But the same thing 
could happen under the 40-percent 
requirement. 

Mr. BAYH. But such a candidate 
would have to get more than 40 percent 
of the vote, which did not happen in 
Chile. Is that accurate? 

Mr.-EASTLAND. As I recall now, he 
got 36 percent. 

Mr. BAYH. Thirty-six percent. It did 
not. happen in Chile, then. Is that 
accurate? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is correct, but 
it could happen here under the Senator's 
provision. 

Mr. BAYH. It could happen here only 
if the candidate got more than 40 per- 
cent of the vote, if he got 43 percent, 
like Nixon, or 41 percent like Woodrow 
Wilson, or if he got—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. If it is split up and 
we get a number of candidates and we 
get a strong Marxist candidate, as we 
had in Chile, it is just the same thing. 
It could happen in this country. We 
could have a Communist state, as they 
will have in Chile—— 

Mr. BAYH. I respectfully suggest——_ 

Mr. EASTLAND. I mean, it is possible. 
Iam not predicting that. 

Mr. BAYH. Perhaps it is not the best 
of decorum in the Senate, but I would 
like to suggest that the Senator's per- 
suasive argument can be used to argue 
the other possible outcome. The Senator 
has been stressing that in the 1968 elec- 
tion, 50 some percent of the voters yoted 
for a change and voted against the can- 
didacy of Mr. Humphrey. I would like 
to suggest that some 66 percent or 64 
percent of the people of Chile, those who 
voted for opposition candidates, would be 
inclined to vote against the Communist 
candidate. 

So, if we had a runoff candidate under 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, the chances 
would be very great that the runoff pro- 
vision would have insured that the Com- 
munist was not elected. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
my friend, the Senator from Indiana, is 
correct. 

Mr. BAYH. There is no way that we 
can know. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do think that we 
have a system that could lead us down 
the road in the direction the Republic 
of Chile has gone. 

Mr. Richard Scammon, who is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the foremost 
experts on the American political system, 
characterized the New York City mayor’s 
election in the following language: 

In fact you might say there was a referen- 


dum on John Lindsay in New York and John 
Lindsay lost. 


Iam certain that we would not want 
to have the same thing said about an 
election for President and Vice President 
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of the United States—that there was a 
referendum on a President and a Vice 
President and that they were still in 
office although they lost. 

The conservative political elements in 
the United States are not going to accept 
a change in the electoral system which 
gives every indication of working to their 
disadvantage. The direct)election system 
appears to be biased against the con- 
servative political forces in the Nation, 
and this bias is reinforced by the require- 
ment that the successful candidates have 
to poll only a 40-percent plurality of the 
vote. 

There is no way to know with certainty 
which minor parties: might run candi- 
dates for President and Vice President in 
the future. However, at the present time 
the most likely minor party in: the field 
for the 1972 presidential election is the 
American Independent Party of former 
Gov. George Wallace. A Gallup poll of 
March 21, 1970, reveals that Governor 
Wallace has apparently held on to almost 
all the political strength he ‘exhibited in 
1968. He is now rated at 12 percent of 
the national popular vote in a three-way 
race between himself, President Nixon, 
and Hubert Humphrey. 

It is highly significant that the persons 
who chose Wallace were asked: 

Suppose Wallace were not included, which 


candidate would you prefer—Nixon or Hum- 
phrey? 


Of those who gave an answer, 76 per- 
cent of the Wallace voters in the Nation 
expressed a preference for Nixon and 24 
percent preferred Humphrey. Outside the 
South, Nixon got the support of 67 per- 
cent of the Wallace voters as a second 
choice, and Humphrey received 33 per- 
cent. In the South, 83 percent of the 
Wallace vote went to Nixon and 17 per- 
cent to Humphrey. 

The Washington Post of March 22, in 
reporting this poll, aptly headlined it: 
“Wallace Still Thorn to the GOP.” 

Although the Gallup poll showed Pres- 
ident Nixon leading Mr. Humphrey by 
54 percent to 34 percent, the New York 
Times of March 22, in reporting on this 
poll, stated: 

Although Mr. Humphrey loses now in this 
test race, experience shows that candidates 
often have greater recuperative powers, 
especially candidates who have the backing 
of a major party. 

A look back to early 1962, after President 
Kennedy's first year in office, shows that Mr. 
Nixon, who then was in the position that 
Mr. Humphrey is in now, trailed the incum- 
bent by 35 to 52 percent, which is similar 
to the present Nixon-Humphrey results. 


We must take every precaution to as- 
sure that any revision of our electoral 
system not result in a perversion of the 
national popular will accomplished in the 
namie of democracy. 

Apparently, the chief objection of the 
proponents of the 40-percent plurality 
system to the proposition that candi- 
dates must obtain a majority of the 
popular vote in order to be elected is that 
the 50-percent requirement would in- 
crease the likelihood of runoff elections. 
The prospect of runoff elections is 
deemed undesirable for a number of 
reasons: 

First. Splinter parties would be en- 
couraged to enter candidates in the first 
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election in the hope of denying both 
of the major party candidates 50-per- 
cent of the total vote cast, sas to force 
a runoff election. In such a runoff elec- 
tion, the leaders of the splinter party or 
parties could bargain with the remain- 
ing major party candidates for the votes 
they received in the first election. These 
votes would be crucial to the outcome of 
the runoff election, and the leaders of 
the splinter party or parties could ex- 
tract promises from one:of the remain- 
ing major party candidates for the de- 
livery of their votes; 

Second. An appeal must be made in 
the runoff election.to the voters who 
supported the splinter party or parties 
in the first election. Persons who sup- 
ported the candidate of a splinter party 
in the first election are likely to be po- 
litical extremists. It would be undesir- 
able for the candidates of the major 
parties in a runoff election to tailor their 
campaigns to the goal of obtaining this 
extremist vote. If this should happen, 
an extremist minority could exercise 
disproportionate leverage on American 
presidential politics; 

Third. In the event of a runoff election, 
the American people would be in doubt 
and uncertainty between the first elec- 
tion and the runoff election as to whom 
the next President and Vice President 
would be. This doubt and uncertainty 
would have a bad effect upon the coun- 
try. The voters would be tired of politics 
and would likely be less attentive to 
the issues in the runoff election. 

In my judgment, these objections have 
no great substance or merit. 

As to the first two objections, I be- 
lieve that they overlook someé realities 
of American politics. These objections 
are based on misguided notions of the 
American electorate. 

It is a matter of historical fact that 
splinter parties in America are issue- 
oriented. There are times when both ma- 
jor parties have failed to present issues 
to the satisfaction of a significant seg- 
ment of American voters. When this 
happens splinter parties are formed, 
which embrace one great issue or set 
of issues. These parties frequently no- 
minate candidates for President and 
Vice President. Thus, the Greenback 
Party, the Progressive Party of 1912, the 
Progressive Party of 1924, the Progres- 
sive Party of 1948, the States Rights 
Party of 1948, and the American Inde- 
pendent Party of 1968. 

Traditionally, these parties have dis- 
appeared because one or both of the 
major parties would embrace in whole 
or in part the issue advocated by the 
supporters of the splinter party, or be- 
cause social or economic conditions 
which caused the emergence of this issue 
changed. 

We can expect this to hold true in 
the future. 

It is unrealistic and unreasonable to 
think that the candidate of such a 
splinter party, or its leaders, could in- 
struct their followers how to vote in a 
runoff election. These people voted on 
the issues in the first election, and they 
would vote on the issues in the runoff 
election. They would vote for the major 
party candidate in the runoff election 
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who more nearly embraced their ideas 
and expressed their feelings. For in- 
stance, in the 1968 election, if there had 
been a runoff between President Nixon 
and Vice President Humphrey, does any- 
one think ‘that Governor Wallace: could 
have toldi more than’ a handful of his 
supporters ‘who to support'in the run- 
off? If Senator McCartuy had been a 
splinter party candidate,’ does. anyone 
think he could have instructed more than 
a few of his supporters who to vote for 
in the runoff? ; 

Our whole political. history suggests 
that. even in personality-oriented elec- 
tions it is-very hazardous for an elim- 
inated candidate to advise his supporters 
which of two, remaining candidates to 
support. The normal. human reaction is 
to resent such instruction. How much 
more true in issue-oriented. elections, 
especially where the advice given is con- 
trary to the natural feelings. and in- 
stincts of the persons who supported the 
splinter party candidates in the first 
election. 

It was reported in. the press during 
the last election that a number of elec- 
tors pledged to Governor Wallace stated 
that under no circumstances would they 
vote in the electoral college for one of 
the major party candidates, regardless 
of the suggestions or advice offered by 
Governor Wallace. 

If the candidates or leaders of the 
eliminated splinter parties can. deliver 
only a few votes in the runoff election, 
rather than millions of votes, there 
would be no reason or incentive on the 
part of the major party candidates in 
the runoff to make concessions or prom- 
ises to such persons. 

But, it is said, even if this is true it 
would be most unfortunate to have the 
major candidates in the runoff election 
competing for fringe or extremist votes. 
I am in agreement with this proposition, 
but, again, our political history tells us 
that the likelihood of such a thing hap- 
pening is very remote. Such thinking is 
fallacious because it is based either on 
the premise that only the persons who 
supported the eliminated splinter party 
candidate would vote in the runoff elec- 
tion, or on the premise that every voter 
who supported one of the major party 
candidates in the first election would be 
frozen into support of the same candi- 
date in the runoff election. 

Both suppositions are palpably with- 
out any foundation. ` 

Let us assume that those who sup- 
ported the eliminated splinter party can- 
didate or candidates sre members of 
fringe or extremist groups. While it is 
perfectly true that each of thè major 
party candidates in the runoff election 
would be happy to get as many of these 
votes as possible, neither could afford to 
leave the middle of the road and em- 
brace any extreme or fringe ideas es- 
poused by the followers of the eliminated 
splinter party, because to do so would 
create a great danger of a massive defec- 
tion of his supporters in the first election. 

Thus, the fear of a runoff election de- 
generating into a bid for extremist sup- 
port is more fanciful than real. 

As a matter of fact, I am convinced 
that the possibility of secret wheeling 
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and dealing is much greater under the 
40-percent plurality system than it would 
be under a majority system of direct 
election. Suppose, for instance; we con- 
vert to a 40-percent plurality system of 
direct election and that a public opinion 
poll taken in the spring of a presidential 
election year showed that in a two-party 
race, the prospective Republican nomi- 
nee would receive 52 percent of the vote 
and the prospective Democratic nominee 
would receive 48 percent: Suppose that 
the same poll showed that in a three- 
party race with a splinter party candi- 
date, the prospective Democratic nomi- 
nee received 44 percent, the prospective 
Republican nominee 43 percent, and the 
splinter party candidate 13 percent of 
the national party vote. 

It should go without saying that the 
supporters and managers of the Repub- 
lican Party would'do everything legally 
and honorably possible to persuade the 
splinter party candidate not to enter the 
field; likewise, the Democratic Party’s 
supporters and managers would offer 
every encouragement for the splinter 
party candidate to run. 

The splinter party candidate would 
then be in the position of having a choice 
of making a deal with one of the major 
parties or proceeding on his own course. 

In this hypothetical example, the 
splinter party candidate could decide not 
to run for President, thus ‘making it 
easier for the Republican nominee to be 
elected. In order to persuade the splinter 
party candidate ‘to reach this decision, 
the Republican leaders and managers 
might well be required to make secret 
promises or commitments to the splinter 
party candidate. These promises or com- 
mitments might pertain to future policies 
of a Republican administration or ap- 
pointments to be made by the Republican 
nominee after he was elected. 

By the same token, in this hypotheti- 
cal case, if the splinter party candidate 
decided to run for President, and thereby 
measurably help the chances of the Dem- 
ocratic Party of capturing the Presi- 
dency, the Democratic leaders and man- 
agers might have to pay for this benefit 
not Only by making promises and com- 
mitments about future policies and’ ap- 
pointments, but they might also be 
compelled to arrange for considerable 
campaign financing of the splinter party 
candidate. 

I think that this hypothetical example 
of what could happen under a 40-percent 
plurality popular vote system is very 
reasonable. 

In my judgment the American people 
do not want this kind of political game 
played with the Presidency. 

It is quite true that under the 50 per- 
cent direct popular vote system deals 
and promises can be made in the runoff 
election to obtain the support of elimi- 
nated candidates. However, the great dif- 
ference between the two situations is 
that in the runoff under the 50-percent 
system, any deals would be open deals 
openly arrived at. By the nature of 
things the entire voting public would 
know about any effort of one of the two 
candidates in the runoff to obtain the 
support of certain groups. Any promises 
made to these groups to obtain their 
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support would be public promises de- 
signed to attract their support. 

Mr, BELLMON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. EASTLAND, I yield for ‘a question. 

Mr. BELLMON. As one who served on 
the American Bar Association Commis- 
sion that worked up the study that finally 
resulted in the drafting of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, I was impressed with the 
arguments made during those discussions 
that setting a 40-percent plurality as the 
vote necessary for the President to be 
elected rather than 50 percent would 
tend to discourage splinter parties. 

The feeling expressed by those who 
testified before the commission was that, 
if we would require a 50-percent plural- 
ity, many splinter party groups would be 
encourged to develop and participate in 
elections, because they would feel they 
could draw off the small percentage of 
votes necessary to throw the election into 
a runoff. But if the percentage were 40 
percent, it would mean that splinter par- 
ties would need to siphon off 20 percent 
in order to keep one of the candidates 
from being declared winner and named 
President. 

Does the Senator disagree with that 
feeling? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BELLMON. The Senator from 
Mississippi feels 50 percent would dis- 
courage splinter parties? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I believe it is neces- 
sary that a man be elected President of 
the United States by a majority of the 
people. I think that is the overriding con- 
sideration. I have never been worried 
about splinter parties. 

Mr. BELLMON. My experience in gov- 
ernment certainly is not as lengthy as 
that of the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi, but if I remember correctly, 
in 1948, our President received less than 
50 percent of the votes. Also, in 1960 
President Kennedy received less than 50 
percent of the votes. In 1968 President 
Nixon received only about 43 percent. So 
it is nothing .new in this country to have 
a President who received less than 50 per- 
cent of the vote. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think when we go 
to a 40-percent provision we are invit- 
ing splinter parties to come in in order 
to try to hold the vote under 40 percent. 

Mr. BELLMON. In order for a splinter 
party to have any effect at all, it would 
be necessary for the total of the splinter 
parties to syphon off at least 20 percent 
of the vote under the 40-percent pro- 
vision, whereas if we required a 50-per- 
cent majority for the President to be de- 
clared the winner, the splinter parties 
would have a much less arduous task. 
They would have to syphon off only 1 or 
2 percent in order to throw the election 
into a runoff. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. I know it has 
happened in our history a few times, but 
I think the man who is elected President 
ought to be the choice of the majority of 
the people of this country. 

Mr. BELLMON. I certainly agree with 
the Senator that it would be far more de- 
sirable if the President could be the 
choice of the majority of the people of the 
country. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Well, it usually hap- 
pens. 

Mr. BELLMON, In my lifetime that 
has not been the case, since I have been 
an adult. President Eisenhower has been 
the only one who has served as Presi- 
dent who received the majority vote of 
the people during the time I have been 
an adult, except for President Roosevelt, 
who became President before I was old 
enough to vote. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Well, he certainly re- 
ceived 50 percent of the vote. 

Mr: BELLMON. He did, but neither 
President Truman, President Kennedy, 
nor President Nixon succeeded in getting 
50 percent or more of the vote. 

Does the Senator say he is not con- 
cerned about the development of splinter 
parties 

Mr. EASTLAND, I say that. We have 
the Prohibition Party and the Women’s 
Rights Party. We have the Labor Party in 
New York State. I have never been con- 
cerned about them, I do not think they 
have made any impact in a presidential 
election in this country. With the case of 
Governor Wallace, Senator THURMOND, 
and former Secretary of Agriculture and 
Vice President Henry Wallace, I think 
they made an impact. 

Mr. BELLMON. T believe the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) expressed 
concern that we not allow our political 
system to develop into a large number 
of splinter parties, as has happened in 
Germany, France, and other European 
countries, where government is able to 
operate only as a result of coalitions 
which may collapse at any time. Is the 
Senator concerned that that may happen 
here? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. As T said, I would 
be opposed to a great number of splinter 
parties that would make an impact and 
would weaket. our Government, but I see 
nothing holy about the two-party system. 
There would be just as many under a 
40-percent provision as under a 50-per- 
cent provision. 

Mr. BELLMON. That is the point on 
which the Senator from Mississippi and 
I differ. I agree with the Senator that it 
would be disastrous if we adopted some 
change in our law that allowed a large 
number of splinter parties to grow up; 
but, as I have already stated, it was the 
consensus of many witnesses that testi- 
fied before the American Bar Association 
Commission that the 40-percent rule 
would be less conducive to splinter parties 
than a50-percent rule. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am sure they are 
Sincere. Were those gentlemen college 
professors? 

Mr. BELLMON, There were 18 mem- 
bers on the Commission, including two 
Members from the House of Representa- 
tives, two.Senators or former Senators, 
two. Governors, and a wide variety of 
other representatives from both the 
academic community and other commu- 
nities. Walter Reuther was a member of 
it. They were not all college professors. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am pretty sure they 
were conscientious, but what they knew 
ve ag American politics is something 
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Mr. BELLMON. There was a large and 
varied representation. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I am sure they were 
conscientious. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, would the 
Senator from Mississippi permit» me to 
interrupt the Senator from Oklahoma 
briefly? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana without 
losing my right to the floor or without 
my remarks counting as more than one 
speech on the joint resolution. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, is that 
request granted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the usual 
courtesy of the Senator from Mississippi, 
my distinguished committee chairman. 

I thought perhaps it was incumbent 
upon the Senator from Indiana to make 
one brief statement out of deference to 
the modesty of our colleague from Okla- 
homa. I think the point raised by the 
Senator from Mississippi is a legitimate 
one. Just because a panel is established 
does not mean its members have any 
political sophistication. However, I think 
that this particular panel had a rare 
combination of intellectual capacity, po- 
litical sophistication, and diversity of 
philosophy, region of the country, and 
profession. 

I say this because I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma would not brag 
about his own credentials, but I think 
it significant that at the time the Com- 
mission was.meeting the Senator from 
Oklahoma was the Goyernor of his State. 
Also on that panel was another Governor, 
or a former Governor, of Illinois, Mr. 
Kerner. 

I do not think there is a great deal to 
be gained by putting labels or tags on 
the. various members of the. panel. I 
would, however,.suppose that, as, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Oklahoma, the 
present Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BELLMON) probably represented a more 
conservative view, than. did Governor 
Kerner. 

We did havea diversity of representa- 
tion on that panel. Indeed, the Governor 
of Oklahoma represented the Republican 
Party and the Governor of Illinois rep- 
resented the Democratic Party. Walter 
Reuther represented labor and Bill Gos- 
sett, of the Ford Motor Co., represented 
management. 

That was the type of constituency rep- 
resented across the board by that Com- 
mission. 

As the lead-off witness before the Com- 
mission, and as one who was making a 
hard pitch for direct election, I must say 
that when I left the witness chair I said, 
“Boy, oh boy, if such a diverse panel can 
reach agreement on anything, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana will be greatly sur- 
prised.” This panel studied the question 
diligently for 10 months, and did reach 
a conclusion. I think that speaks very 
well for the results—the measure which 
is now before the Senate, Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, 
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I appreciate the tolerance of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Well, Mr. President, 
as I have said, I am sure they were fine 
gentlemen. They are entitled to their 
opinions, but they did not influence the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

By way of contrast, the deals made 
with a “spoiler” or splinter party can- 
didate under the 40-percent plurality 
system to induce him to run or not to run 
would be secret and not known to the 
public. The public would learn about 
those deals too late, after the election 
was over, and after the successful candi- 
date was in office and delivering on his 
promises and commitments. 

One reason that this kind of political 
game is much more likely to be played 
under a 40-percent plurality system of 
direct election than under the present 
system is the nature of public opinion 
polls in the United States. Public opin- 
ion polls are highly accurate at judging 
national public opinion. They are much 
less accurate at dealing with the impact 
of a third-party candidacy upon the two 
major parties in each of the 50 States. 
For example, many students of the 1968 
Presidential election are of the opinion 
that, on the whole, Governor Wallace’s 
candidacy hurt President Nixon more 
than it did then Vice President Hum- 
phrey. However, there is keen specula- 
tion that in certain individual States 
which went one way or the other by a 
relatively close margin, Governor Wal- 
lace’s candidacy might have been deci- 
sive in throwing the States’ electoral 
votes to Mr. Humphrey. Since the name 
of the game under the present system is 
to carry States, it is very hazardous for 
a major party candidate to have any 
dealings with a third-party candidate. 

Tt is imperative to understand that if 
we switch to a 40-percent plurality sys- 
tem of direct election, all this will 
change. Since third-party candidacies 
are almost always issue oriented, the 
public opinion polls can give the mana- 
gers of the two major parties a clear 
reading of the political impact of a third- 
party candidacy under a system of direct 
election. 

Mr. Richard Goodwin, who was an ad- 
viser to Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son, told the Judiciary Committee of his 
experiences with New York State poli- 
tics and the manner in which minor par- 
ties operate in that State. Part of Mr. 
Goodwin's testimony is as follows: 

To see that this is more than a theoreti- 
cal possibility let us look at the experience 
of New York. That State is as close to a 
miniature nation, in terms of diversity of 
population and interests, as any in the Union. 
It is as large as some countries. New York 
now has four parties. The two smaller par- 
ties—liberals and conservatives—cannot 
carry a single city or borough, but within 
a State that does not matter. Popular vote is 
everything in statewide contests. The result 
is that both minor parties are important, 
and can make a decisive difference in a close 


race, They behave, on the State scale, exactly 
as we speculated that minor parties might 


act on the national scale: offering endorse- 
ments, making deals, and running their own 
candidates. For their members a separate 
party has proved the surest route to real 
power. If we move to direct election, there 
is no reason whatsoever why the same will 
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not be true at the national level. In fact, 
operating just in New York both the liberal 
and conservative parties receive more votes 
than the total margin of national victory in 
two of our last three presidential elections. 


Mr. Goodwin used his knowledge of 
New York politics to make the point that 
splinter parties and spoiler candidates 
would have every incentive to run or 
threaten to run for the Presidency under 
a system of direct popular election, even 
though he knew he had no'chance to win. 
This was brought out in a colloquy with 
Senator BAYH, as follows: 

Senator BAYH. Of course, you are not very 
powerful if you cannot win in this political 
process, and I think that is the thing that 
would be in a person’s mind, in the leaders’ 
minds when setting up this plan: Are we 
ultimately going to win and affect the out- 
come? And the chances are that the more you 
proliferate the less chance you are going to 
have of winning. 

Mr. Goopwitn. You can be very powerful if 
you have the capacity to make others win or 
lose, witness Alex Rose in New York, even 
though you can never win yourself, 


Without making any political or any 
other kinds of judgments of Mr, Alex 
Rose, it is well known that he is one of 
the political kingpins of New York City 
and New York State. He does not run for 
public office himself and probably could 
not be elected, but as Mr. Goodwin says, 
he has the “capacity to make others win 
or lose.” 

I am convinced that a system of re- 
quiring only a 40-percent plurality to 
win a direct popular election would re- 
sult in the emergence of one or more 
“kingmakers.” I do not think that this 
would be good for the Nation. 

As to the third objection, that doubt 
and uncertainty would exist in the minds 
of Americans between the first and sec- 
ond elections as to who the next Presi- 
dent and Vice President would be, this, 
too, is based on a misunderstanding of 
American politics and the American peo- 
ple. It is based on the unspoken premise 
that the American people are ‘so emo- 
tionally and intellectually immature, 
that the doubts in the minds of the peo- 
ple during the interim between the first 
and second elections would be so great 
as to cause stresses, strains, and ruptures 
in our social and political fabric. In my 
opinion, the American people are mature 
and stable enough to participate in a 
runoff election without causing undue 
stresses or strains. The American people 
have shown their spirit and fortitude 
under recent crises of much greater mag- 
nitude, such as the assassination of the 
late President John F. Kennedy. 

The people of other nations, such as 
France, have recently undergone the ex- 
perience of choosing their national leader 
in a runoff election. This was accom- 
plished without any great strain or up- 
heaval. I believe that the American peo- 
ple are more stable than the French, and 
would be even better equipped for this 
situation. 

Finally, it should be noted that the 
40-percent plurality system would not 
assure that the American people would 
be free from doubt and uncertainty as 
to who the next President and Vice Pres- 
ident would be. 

If the popular vote totals were close 
and charges were made of fraud or ir- 
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regularity in the voting or vote-counting 
process, a recount of all of the votes in 
the challenged precincts would be neces- 
sary in order to determine the winner. 
This could well entail the recounting of 
hundreds of thousands or even millions 
of votes. All of ‘the more than seventy 
million votes cast in the Nation might 
have to be recounted in’order to get a 
true and fair result. 

During this time, which would doubt- 
less be weeks, the American people would 
be in doubt and uncertainty as to the 
identity of the winners. 

The doubt and uncertainty caused by 
a recount of the votes might result not 
only in the usual two-party presidential 
race, but could also result in a multi- 
party race. "The recount in the event of 
the multi-party race could involve the 
question of which candidate received the 
most votes, but it could also involve the 
question of whether any candidate re- 
ceived the necessary 40 percent of the 
votes. 

As to the argument that the American 
voters might grow weary of politics in a 
runoff election and might be less atten- 
tive to the issue, our recent political his- 
tory suggests that this contention has 
little support. A runoff election campaign 
often sharpens the issues and, conse- 
quently, there is a greater turnout of 
voters in the runoff election than in the 
first election. For example, in the 1969 
mayor’s election in Los Angeles, the 
number of votes cast in the runoff elec- 
tion exceeded the number of votes in 
the first election by more than 130,000 
votes. 

This has happened in a number of 
other elections in the States or cities 
where runoffs in the absence of a ma- 
jority are required in primary or general 
elections. 

In conclusion, whatever arguments 
might be made in favor of the 40-percent 
plurality system and against the 50-per- 
cent requirement, they are, in my judg- 
ment, far outweighed by the compelling 
necessity to have our President and Vice 
President elected by a true popular man- 
date of a majority of the electorate. 
“Mr. President, another compelling rea- 
son why this proposed amendment to 
the Constitution should be rejected by 
the Senate is that it would have the 
effect, if adopted, of further diminishing 
the political power of the people of the 
less populous States. The political power 
of the great urban States would be in- 
creased even more than it is under the 
present system. 

According to a 1969 study, 34 States 
and the District of Columbia would lose 
Presidential influence in a switch from 
the electoral college to the direct popu- 
lar vote. Only 15 would gain, and one 
State, Oregon, would neither gain nor 
lose influence. 

Every State that would gain power 
from the direct popular vote is an indus- 
trial State of the North or West, with 
the sole exception of Florida. 

Ten of the 11 Southern States would 
lose significantly—from 10 percent, 
Texas, to 39 percent, South Carolina— 
under a popular-vote system. Four of 
the five border States would also lose. 

There are 17 States with five electoral 
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votes or fewer, all outside the South and 
border. All 17 would lose substantially— 
from 21.5 percent-—Nebreska—to 80 per- 
cent—Alaska, 

The Southern and Border States would 
lose power because their voters, white 
and black, tend to vote far less, fre- 
quently than Northern and Western 
voters. A popular-vote election would 
tend to reward voter turnout, rather than 
actual population. 

The smaller States would lose because 
under the electoral college they have a 
bonus of two votes each, based on the 
number of Senators. While the larger 
States also get this bonus, in their case 
it represents a much smaller increment 
in percentage terms. Thus, Wyoming’s 
presidential infiuence is marked up 200 
percent—from one to three electoral 
votes—by. its two-vote ‘bonus, while 
Pennsylvania gains only 7 percent—from 
27 to 29, In a switch to the popular vote, 
taking all variables into consideration, 
Pennsylvania's presidential influence 
would rise by 20 percent, while Wyo- 
ming’s would decline by 70 percent. 

A shift to the popular vote: would pro- 
foundly alter the tone of future cam- 
paigns. Party platforms will move away 
from concessions to the South and the 
non-Southern small States, and candi- 
dates will concentrate their campaign ef- 
forts and appeals in the Northern indus- 
trial States which have the major con- 
centrations of- voters. Deemphasized by 
presidential candidates and platforms of 
the future will be: the South, the border, 
the Mountain, and Plains States, the 
farm belt, plus small States like Alaska, 
Hawaii, Vermont, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Delaware that 
fall into none of these categories. 

In addition, national convention 
delegation assignments will tend to re- 
fiect this profound political shift, In all 
conventions through 1968, delegates have 
been assigned to the States on the basis 
of their electoral votes. If the electoral- 
vote. system is repealed, delegates. will 
undoubtedly come to be assigned on the 
basis of popular vote turnout, In the 
case of the Democrats, the McGovern 
Commission has already recommended 
changes along these lines. Once again, 
the big losers will be the South and bor- 
der States—where vote turnout is com- 
paratively low—and the smaller States 
of the North and West, whose percent- 
age of the national popular vote is so 
much smaller than their percentage of 
the electoral vote. 

Thus, the South, the border, and the 
smaller States will have considerably less 
influence in writing platforms and choos- 
ing presidential and vice presidential 
candidates of the future. And once the 
convention is over, these candidates will 
pay considerably less attention than 
presently to the South and border and 
Western States, and will tend to bypass 
the smaller States altogether. 

The central presidential battleground 
in conventions as well as elections, will 
encompass a high-population belt of 
States ranging from lower New England 
and the middle Atlantic out to the in- 
dustrial States of the Great Lakes. The 
only significant counterweight to this 
battleground will be the larger Sun Belt 
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States of California, Texas, and Florida, 
which will have a decidedly subsidiary 
influence owing to their lesser numbers 
and to voter turnout in Texas and 
Florida, which is considerably below the 
national average. 

In the 1968 election, California, Texas, 
and Florida cast 17.1 percent of the na- 
tional popular vote. The largest 11 States 
of the Northeast and Great Lakes cast 
484 percent. The remaining 36 States 
combined cast only 34.5 percent—little 
more thań a third of the national vote. 

In the 1968 electoral college, by con- 
trast, the.other 36 States cast a plurality 
of the total vote—44.6 percent. The 11 
largest Northeastern and Great. Lakes 
States cast 40.7, while the Sun Belt trio 
cast 14.7. 

The Sun Belt’s apparent gain under 
the popular vote is misleading; most of 
this represents its larger-than-average 
population increase since the 1960 cen- 
sus on which ‘the. present electoral col- 
lege is based. These heavy gains will be 
refiected in electoral college apportion- 
ment following the 1970 census. 

Based on estimated 1970 census figures, 
the three Sun Belt States would gain 
only marginally by a switch to popular 
voting. The nine remaining Southern 
States would lose an average of 22 per- 
cent of their present strength, while the 
11 Northeast and Great Lakes States 
would gain 20 percent. The 17 smallest 
States—not counting the District of Co- 
lumbia—would decline from -an esti- 
mated 1972 electoral vote share of 11.88 
percent to 6.69 percent of the popular 
vote—a drop of nearly 45 percent. 

Under a direct popular vote, presi- 
dential and vice presidential candidates 
of the future would be ill advised to ex- 
pend much of their time or attention 
outside the 11 large urban States of the 
Northeastern quadrant of the country. 

And it goes without saying that any 
President elected by popular vote would 
be compelled to devote a far bigger share 
of his programs and concerns to the po- 
litically crucial population centers of this 
same Northeastern quadrant; 

This is why repeal of the electoral 
college, and its replacement by a direct 
popular vote, would affect revolutionary 
changes not only in the national politi- 
cal process, but in the entire thrust and 
emphasis of the Nation itself. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time that a table showing 
the effect on the political power of the 
States in Presidential elections, in the 
event the direct election system is 
adopted, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IF PRESIDENTS ARE ELECTED BY POPULAR VOTE— 
EFFECT ON STATES 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, these 
figures are startling with relation to the 
political power of the small States as 
against the large States. The. States 
whose political infiuence in the election 
of the President and Vice President 
would be increased more than 15 per- 
cent in the event we change to a direct 
popular system are: New York, Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Indiana, and 
Minnesota. The States. whose political 
power would be diminished by 15 per- 
cent or more are:. Virginia, Georgia, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Alabama, South 
Carolina, West Virginia, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Nebraska, Arizona, Utah, 
Maine, Rhode Island, New Mexico, New 
Hampshire, Idaho, South Dakota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota; Hawaii, Delaware, 
Vermont, Nevada, Wyoming, and Alaska. 

The last eight named of these States 
would sustain a loss of 50 percent or 
more in the influence they had in the 
Secon, of the President and Vice Presi- 

mt. 

Mr. President, even if the Congress 
should unwisely adopt this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, I am 
of the firm belief that it would have 
little or no chance of being ratified by 
the States. When the people and the 
legislatures of the small, less populous 
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States realize that one of the political 
effects of this change would be to mini- 
mize their political power still further, 
then there will be very little chance of 
securing ratification by the necessary 38 
States. 

The proponents of the direct election 
system have tried to appease the concern 
of those of us who are worried about the 
loss of small-State influence by relying 
on the testimony of one Dr. John F. 
Banzhalf and his computers. Dr. Banz- 
haf testified before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments that he had 
programed a great many figures into his 
computer and that the results conclu- 
sively proved that the people in the 
smaller, less populous States would gain 
a political advantage as a result of 
change to the direct popular election 
system. 

With all respect to Mr. Banzhaf and 
his computers, I believe that flesh and 
blood human beings are better able to 
perceive what is in their own political 
interests, or what is-to their own political 
detriment, better than any computer. 

The New York Times published a very 
interesting survey of sentiment in the 
50 State legislatures on the issue of sub- 
stituting popular élection of the Presi- 
dent for the electoral system, I ask 
unanimous consent that this survey from 
the New York Times of October 8, 1969, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Mr. EASTLAND: Mr. President, it is 
very significant ‘that the eight State 
legislatures which were listedras strongly 
opposed to the direct election plar: as :of 
October’ 1969, were Alabama, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, and Utah. On 
the other ‘hand, the nine State. legisla- 
tures that were listed as “strongly fav- 
orable” to the direct election plan are: 
Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota; New Jersey, New. York, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, and: Wisconsin. 

It is striking to me: that all of the 
legislatures) listed as “‘strongly opposed” 
are Mountain States, Southern States, 
or Plains States, and that each of these 
States is basically small in population 
with relation to the other States, wheres 
as of the nine States listed as “strongly 
favorable” all but»one, Oregon, is located 
in the Northeast quadrant of the Nation 
and tend to be highly populated. 

Mr. President, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that when the members of many 
of the'State legislatures listed as ‘‘some- 
what favorable” in the New York Times 
survey are fully appraised of the politi- 
cal setback that would, be suffered by 
their respective States if-we convert toa 
direct election system, many of these 
legislatures would decide to oppose’ this 
amendment if it were submitted to them 
for ratification, We must remember that 
this New York Times survey was made 
in the summer and.fall of 1969, in the 
full flush of enthusiasm for the direct 
election plan. I have no doubt that many 
members of these State legislatures have 
had a chance to reflect upon this propo- 
sition and now oppose it. 

I hope and trust. that if, by some mis- 
chance, this proposal is submitted to the 
States, that a greater effort will be made 
to inform the members of the State 
legislatures as to the detrimental effects 
upon their States. 

Mr. President, I am from a particular 
region whose political influence will be 
diminished by the adoption of this pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution. 
These are the Southern States. 

The 1968 presidential elections demon- 
strated one clear fact, and that is, un- 
der the electoral: college system it is 
politically dangerous in the long run 
to attack or kick around a group of 
States. Prior to the 1968 presidential 
elections a certain type of politician in 
the country perceived that political prof- 
it could be made by attacking the South- 
ern States. The 1968 election showed that 
this is not correct. Two very interesting 
developments occurred during that cam- 
paign and election. First, the people of 
the Southern States were actively courted 
by two of the candidates for the Presi- 
dency. In the past, one major party 
candidate would be willing to active- 
ly seek southern votes, but the other 
condidate would carry such Southern 
States as he could based on party 
organization or tradition. In the 1968 
election, however, there was active com- 
petition for these southern electoral 
votes. 

The other interesting development of 
the 1968 election is that southern elec- 
toral votes were crucial to President Nix- 
on’s electoral vote majority. 

If we retain our present electoral sys- 
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tem, the political message from the 
Southern States to the leaders of both 
political parties will be read loud and 
clear: 

Do not tread onus; do not abuse us. If 
you do, you will be defeated. 


However, if we adopt the direct elec- 
tive system and the Southern States lose 
a great deal of their weight in the elec- 
tion of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, then some <of these politicians 
above mentioned might again perceive 
political profit in attacking the South- 
ern States and southern people. 

We. do not intend to let this happen. 
I. hope that other Senators. from -the 
South will join with us. in-helping; to 
defeat this unwise proposal. 

Mr. President, another strong reason 
for opposing this proposed constitutional 
amendment is that a system of, direct 
election of the President.and Vice Presi- 
dent would necessitate strict Federal con- 
trol of those elections. There.is no ques- 
tion that) rigid ‘uniformity must be an 
integral part of the direct election pro- 
posal if the one-man, one-vote rule is to 
be truly implemented. If the President is 
to be elected by popular vote in a nation- 
wide election, State boundaries and ju- 
risdictions will become inconveniences. 
All States would, of necessity, ‘have to 
conform their election laws to a single 
Federal standard. 

Serious questions must be raised con- 
cerning the new election machinery and 
standards which must be created in or- 
der to have a smoothy run national 
plebiscite. 

Federal laws or guidelines would have 
to be enacted to regulate, among other 
things, the eligibility of parties and can- 
didates; the counting of ballots.and the 
declaration of the winner;. the validat- 
ing and counting of absentee ballots; the 
penalties and: prohibitions applicable to 
elections; the rules concerning recounts; 
the forum for the consideration of con- 
tested elections; the registration dead- 
lines and a host of related matters’ now 
covered by State laws. Indeed, it is pos- 
sibleto envision a Federal election board 
charged with total responsibility for run- 
ning the election down to and including 
thë staffing of 180,000 polling places. The 
proponents of the direct election system 
seek to answer our concern of the prob- 
ability of complete Federal control and 
supervision of Presidential elections by 
assuring us that Senate Joint. Resolu- 
tion 1 only grants Congress a “reserve 
power” to enact legislation, and that the 
States are allowed to retain their pri- 
mary authority.in the conduct. of:presi- 
dential elections. Let us examine this so- 
called reserve power that Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 would vest in Congress and 
see how innocent that power is. Section 
2 of Senate Joint Resolution 1 provides 
that: The electors of President and Vice 
President in: each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature, except that for electors of 
President and Vice President, the legis- 
lature of any State may prescribe less 
restrictive residence qualifications and 
for electors of President and Vice Presi- 
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dent the Congress may: establish uni- 
form residence qualifications, Section 4 
provides that: 

The times, places, and manner of holding 
such elections and entitlement to inclusion 
on the ballot shall be prescribed in each 
State by the legislature thereof; but the 
Congress May at. any time by law make or 
alter such regulations. The days for such 
elections shall be determined by 'Congress 
and shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. The Congress shall prescribe by law, 
the time, place, and manner in which the 
results of such elections shall be ascertained 
and declared. 


It can be seen that although the pro- 
visions of sections 2 and 4 pay lipservice 
to the principle of State control of elec- 
tions, that vast plenary power is vested 
in’Congress at its pleasure to completely 
overturn State laws pertaining to resi- 
dency qualifications for electors and the 
timies, places, and manner of holding 
presidential elections and entitlement to 
inclusion “on the ballot. Congress is 
granted the authority at any time after 
the adoption: and ratification of this 
amendment to enact a complete body of 
general law dealing with these vital mat- 
ters which had been thought or properly 
left with the States. For example, the 
“times, places, and manner of holding 
such elections” would certainly encom- 
Pass and include such Federal functions 
as determining the mode of voting, decid- 
ing who will count the votes, providing 
supervision to prevent fraud, and prom- 
ulgating a system whereby the results of 
the balloting could be determined and 
publicly proclaimed. 

This is the nature of the so-called re- 
serve power which this proposed amend- 
ment would vest in the Congress. 

I yenture to predict that if we adopt 
the system of direct election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, no more than 
one presidential election ‘would be ‘held 
under State standards prescribing the 
times, places, ‘and manner of holding the 
elections and entitlement to inclusion on 
the ballot and residency qualifications. 
After that; the pressure would be irresist- 
able for uniform Federal.standards, In 
fact,’ probably not eyen one election 
would be held under State standards, 

‘The ,whole thrust of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, is that the States should 
have no role.in the election of the Presi- 
dent Vice. President. Uniformity is 
the keystone. of the direct. election sys- 
tem. If all else is to yield to the slogan. 
“one-person, one-vote” in the election 
of the President and Vice President, then 
how can one justify the various States 
having different residency qualifications? 
How can one justify one State being per- 
mitted to impose a literacy test as a re- 
quirement for voting; while other States 
do not have such requirements? How can 
one justify a situation in which a voter 
of one State might be denied the pri- 
vilege of voting for the candidates of his 
choice because they were not eligible for 
inclusion on the ballot under the laws 
of the State, while citizens of other 
States who wish to vote for these candi- 
dates are able to do so under more lenient 
State standards? 

Obviously, none of these variations in 
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State laws» can be justified under the 
logic of “one-person, one-vote,” the same 
logic which would underlie the adoption 
and ratification of the direct election 
system.) Under all of these situations, the 
right of a citizen to vote, or to vote for 
the candidates of his choice, will be 
denied by operation of the differences of 
the various State laws. This difference in 
treatment can only be clired by the adop- 
tion of uniform Federal laws. 

My friend, the esteemed junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan, has taken a great 
interest in this matter in the Judiciary 
Committee, and has added a great deal 
to our enlightenment. He wrote some in- 
dividual views on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 which are found on pages 22 and 
23 or the committee report. I cannot 
agree with the conclusions drawn by 
Senator GRIFFIN in the individual views, 
but the thoughts he expresses have a 
compelling logic. During committee con- 
sideration of this measure Senator Grir- 
FIN offered amendments to.make sec- 
tions 2 and 4 of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 read as follows: 


The Congress shall prescribe the qualifica- 
tions for electors df President and Vice-Presi- 
dent in each State and the District of Co- 
lumbia, which qualfications shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 

The Congress shall prescribe, by provisions 
of law uniform throughout the United States, 
the days for such elections, the requirements 
for entitlement to inclusion on the ballot 
therein; the times, places, and manner of 
holding such elections within each of the 
several States and the District of Columbia; 
the times, places, and manner in which the 
results of such elections shall be ascertained, 
certified and declared; and the manner in 
which and the period for which ballots cast 
in such elections shall be preserved. 


I would like to quote from certain pro- 
visions of the individual views of Senator 
GRIFFIN: 


In addition to my reservations outlined in 
“Separate Views” concerning the runoff elec- 
tion, I am concerned because Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 does not require that uniform 
election procedures and voter qualifications 
be established as part of the plan to elect 
the President by direct popular vote. 

To make each vote cast for President any- 
where in the United States equal to every 
other vote is a commendable goal. But it 
would make no sense under such a system to 
count the votes of 18-year-olds in some 
States, 19-year-olds in others, and 21-year- 
olds in yet others. Of course, the current at- 
tempt to lower the voting age to 18 by statute 
may provide a partial answer—if the 
statute is held to be constitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 

Furthermore, it would be inconsistent and 
self-defeating to leave each State with juris- 
diction, as Senate Joint Resolution 1 does, to 
determine which candidates for President 
will appear on the ballot and the circum- 
stances under which ballots for President 
will be counted. 

In light of the premise on which the direct 
popular vote is founded—that is, making 
every vote count—it is essential to guard 
against any device which would tend to 
dilute the vote of any individual or class of 
individuals. To leave each State with juris- 
diction to determine voter qualifications and 
inclusion on the ballot would invite discredit 
on the claim that every citizen has an equal 
opportunity to participate in the election of 
the President. 

Consequently, I believe Sections 2 and 4 of 
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Senate Joint Resolution 1 should be amended 
in accordance with the amendments which I 
proposed in committee. The result of adopt- 
ing such amendments will be to confirm the 
public expectation of equal participation in 
the selection of a President. 


Mr. President, I. cannot agree with the 
Senator from Michigan that the Federal 
Government should take over these State 
functions of holding elections, but I must 
agree with his logic in carrying the thrust 
of Senate Joint Resolution 1 to its logical 
consequences. 

My esteemed. colleague, Senator 
Curtis, honored the hearings held by the 
Judiciary Committee on Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 by giving some extremely 
interesting .and pertinent testimony. 
During the course of his testimony, Sen- 
ator CURTIS read from a statement sub- 
mitted by an eminent attorney of his 
State, Hon. Clarence A. Davis. This 
statement is one of the best I have read 
concerning the inevitable Federal con- 
trol of. the election machinery in the 
unhappy event Senate Joint Resolution 1 
is added to the Constitution. Mr. Davis 
also dealt with other unsatisfactory re- 
sults of direct. popular..election of the 
President and Vice President. 

The portions of Mr. Davis’ statement 
as. quoted by Senator CURTIS are as 
follows: 

It'is impossible to go to the system of 
direct voting without that being followed by 
other Federal controls of our elections, and 
what other things I know not. But if we are 
to have direct election of presidents, we 
obviously will have to have Federal election 
laws covering the times and places of voting, 
qualifications of voters, and the enforcement 
of election laws. 

We clearly would have to set up a Federal 
bureau of elections to hold and supervise all 
presidential elections. We would have to have 
Federal clerks, Federal counting boards, 
Federal snoopers, and I suspect we would 
end up with not less than 25,000 additional 
Federal employees to run our elections. We 
will. have Federal inspectors and Federal 
clerks’of election, Federal counting boards in 
every county and sizable municipality within 
the United States. 

It is a small wonder that we have now some 
5 to 6 million Federal employees and they 
have all grown out of just such innocent 
sounding phrases and direct election of 
presidents. 

Furthermore, we would have obliterated 
the yoice of the States in the selection of the 
presidents. State lines would mean nothing 
and the candidates would obviously confine 
their campaigns to the vast metropolitan 
areas which, under this system of pooling of 
votes, would control the elections completely. 
The remaining States, for practical purposes, 
are disenfranchised and of no real conse- 
quence, 

The operation of such a plan, obviously, 
would require a Federal compilation of voter 
lists. In other words, a list of all citizens 
entitled to vote. And once we have started 
down this road, how long will it be before 
there is a movement for a nationwide Fed- 
eral referendum on the Acts of Congress 
utilizing these same, Federal voting lists; and 
how long before we will have initiative pro- 
posals from these Same voting lists; and how 
long will it be before there will be a cam- 
paign to the effect that these little states 
are not entitled to two senators but senators 
should be proportioned to the number of 
voters in the state? 

In other words, do’ we change the basic 
government of the United States of a re- 
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public of sovereign states into a nationwide 
democracy knowing that attempted» pure 
democracy throughout history has sown the 
seeds of its own destruction? 

But it is said the electoral college has a 
couple of weaknesses, so we burn down the 
barn to get a couple of rats. On the contrary, 
we could prevent those weaknesses by elect- 
ing the members of the electoral college by 
congressional districts: compelled by the law 
to yote as their district voted, without losing 
the identity of the states.or the areas within 
the states or permitting them to be engulfed 
by the votes of metropolitan areas which In 
turn would perish in 30 days if Nebraska and 
small ‘states didn’t feed them. 

And what about election contests? Do we 
tie up the whole question of who is elected 
president because somebody starts an elec- 
tion.contest in Texas or Chicago? Under the 
present system at least, that contest only 
affects the result of that particular state and 
the rest of the nation can proceed normally. 
But a contest in New York or Chicago with 
their millions of votes tinder the direct elec- 
tion plan can tie up the whole election of a 
President. of the United States. 

Suppose a total recount was called for: The 
term of the President could expire before that 
could ever be completed. Admittedly there is 
localized fraud or at least irregular yoting in 
many of our large cities regardless of political 
party, but the localized fraud can only affect 
the vote of that particular city or that par- 
ticular state. Under a national totalizing sys- 
tem, it can infect the whole country. 


Another witness who testified before 
the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Alexander 
M. Bickel, professor of law, Yale School 
of Law, made the same point. Mr. Bickel 
testified as follows: 


Well, I was thinking as Mr. White was 
testifying that it seems to me inevitable if 
you go to the popular election system to set 


up, not only on an ad hoc basis, but on a 
permanent basis, national vote counting, 
and I for one, although I have not really 
thought about this aspect of the thing as 
much as some haye, as much as some of your 
future witnesses have, am not all that happy 
about central vote counting. “Honest men,” 
when centrally in charge of a computer in 
Washington may be under even stronger 
temptation than “honest men” in this or 
that county. 

But;'I- quite agree with you that it will 
follow as night follows day, that. you. will 
have a permanent central vote-counting op- 
eration in Washingon, D.C., if you go to the 
popular election, undoubtedly. 


Mr: President, I am not through with 
my speech on the resolution. I shall yield 
the floor at this time and speak again 
at a later time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
yield to me without losing his right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary made reference: to in- 
dividual views of the junior Senator from 
Michigan, asset forth in the committee 
report. Although the distinguished chair- 
man and I do not reach the same con- 
clusions: concerning the merits’ of «the 
pending resolution, I must say that: I 
share his view that it will be necessary 
and logical if we are to elect the Presi- 
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dent by direct popular vote, for Congress 
to establish uniform voter qualifications 
and procedures for conducting such elec- 
tions, Indeed, I: believe Congress would 
be derelict in its duty if it did not estab- 
lish, such mniform standards in connec- 
tion with, or directly following, adoption 
of a constitutionalcamendment to elect 
the President by popular vote. 

We’ may, and we do, differ in our con- 

clusions as to whether such a develop- 
ment would be good for the country—but 
the logic is unassailable. Furthermore, I 
can agree that the people of the ‘several 
States should realize, as we consider this 
popular ‘vote: amendment, that uniform 
voter quaiifications and election proce- 
dures will be a necessary and logical re- 
sult, No one should be fooled on that 
point. 
- Mr. EASTLAND: Of course that is the 
logical result. It is what will happen. I 
think it-is bad for the country, My friend 
disagrees with me.: 

Mr, GRIFFIN, Iam glad to reaffirm 
the position and the reasoning set forth 
in my individual views contained in the 
committee report. 

And, I- might say that I believe the 
amendment referred to in those views, 
and rejected by the committee, should 
be presented for the Senate’s considera- 
tion. I do not know what. the Senate will 
do. But I believe it, would be consistent 
with. adoption of the -direct election 
amendment to the Constitution to in- 
clude a provision requiring such uniform 
standards. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. EASTLAND, I think the Senator’s 
logic is unassailable. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi raised 
some very legitimate questions about the 
direct election proposal that I, as the 
chief sponsor and one of the authors of 
this amendment, would like to have the 
opportunity to address myself to. 

These are legitimate questions. I think 
most questions-are relevant and legiti- 
mate when a body suchas the U.S. Sen- 
ate contemplates a major constitutional 
reform. I do not think that a measure 
should be rammed down the throat of 
the U.S. Senate. It is not going to be. 

The House carefully considered. this 
measure and passed the measure by a 
vote of 339 to 70. This process has in- 
volved several years’ of study. Thus, I 
appreciate the fact. that the Senator 
from Mississippi has raised these ques- 
tions. Iam glad to have the opportunity 
to.address myself to them. 

In.a colloquy, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska asked the Senator 
from Mississippi, as he has been asked by 
several of us, how long he anticipated a 
runoff might take. I think this is.a rea- 
sonable question. 

I, must say that the response of the 
Senator from Mississippi is a different 
response: than I would have: made and 
did make. Each of us can give his own 
judgment. The Senator from Mississippi 
: that it would possibly take until 

une. 

I would like at this time to reiterate 
that the historical record of runoffs in 
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the United States would lead one, I think, 
reasonably to-reach a different conclu- 
sion. 

The State of Alabama has a runoff to- 
day. This runoff must be held within.4 
weeks. 

The State of Arkansas: has a: runoff 
provisions in both the primary and gen- 
eral elections. That runoff must occur 
within 2 weeks. 

The State of Florida has a runoff pro- 
vision. That runoff must be held within 
3: weeks. 

The State of Georgia has a runoff pro- 
vision in both the primary and the gen- 
eral elections. That runoff must occur 
within 2 weeks. 

The State of Louisiana has a runoff 
provision;.That runoff must occur within 
6 weeks. 

The State of Mississippi—the State of 
our distinguished Judiciary Committee 
chairman—has a runoff provision, and 
the runoff there. must occur within. 3 
weeks. 

North Carolina has a:runoff provision, 
and that runoff must occur within 4 
weeks. 

The State of Oklahoma has a run- 
off provision, and that runoff must occur 
within 4 weeks. 

The State of Rhode Island has.a run- 
off provision in both.the primary and 
general elections. That runoff must oc- 
cur within 4 weeks: 

The State of South Carolina has a run- 
off provision, and that runoff must occur 
within 2 weeks, 

The State of Texas has a runoff provi- 
sion, and that must occur within 4.weeks. 
Texas has a runoff provision in both the 
primary and general elections. 

Virginia has & runoff provision, and 
that must. occur within 5 weeks. f 

I bring this to, the attention. of the 
Senate again only because I think that 
questions about a runoff are legitimate 
questions. The suggestion this body and 
the other body could not establish a run- 
off timetable that would prohibit unnec- 
essary delay in choosing a chief executive, 
it seems to me, falls upon fallow ground. 

If our States have been able reasonably 
to cope with the runoff timetable, I am 
confident that the U.S. Senate can. do 
likewise. To suggest that these are just 
State runoff provisions and that we are 
talking about a national runoff is not a 
good argument. If France can provide 
fora runoffin selecting-their chief execu- 
tive in a 2-week period, as happened last 
year, I'am. confident that the Senate of 
the United States and the people of the 
United States cando as well. 

I would like to deal very quickly, if I 
might, with another point that has been 
raised; by our distinguished committee 
chairman. Again we have an example of 
how men in good faith can look at the 
facts and reach different conclusions. 

I think the concern of. the Senator 
from. Mississippi about the proliferation 
of parties necessitated by @ popular vote 
is very legitimate. 

In colloquy with the Senator from 
Nebraska, he expressed concern that a 
popular vote plan for electing a chief 
executive would lead to the proliferation 
of party structure that exists in France. 
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I would like-to point out that there is 
a significant distinction between the run- 
off provision contained in Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 and the runoff provisions 
contained in the French national elec- 
tion code. The French require a runoff 
if no’ candidate* receives 50 percent of 
the vote. 

This is the ‘proposal that is made in 
all sincerity and good faith by the Sena- 
tor from’ Mississippi. The proposal of the 
Senator from Indiana and some 41 other 
sponsors requires a runoff if no candidate 
recéives 40 percent of the popular vote. 

One of the major reasons, if not the 
major reason, for lowering the runoff 
provision in Senate Joint Resolution 1 
to '40' percent was to prevent the very 
proliferation that has existed under the 
French system. 

Ifa splinter party can deny major 
party candidates a majority of 50.01 per- 
cent of the popular vote, the chance of 
participating in national politics and 
establishing splinter parties is going to 
be’ significantly greater. Indeed, this has 
been' the French experience. 

If we require a majority vote of 50.01 
percent, then even an insignificant 
splinter party can prevent one of the 
major parties from winning and can put 
them in a position of having a runoff and 
they can then wheel and deal before the 
runoff. 

If, on the other hand, the splinter 
party or parties must accumulate a mini- 
mum of 20 percent—and I should point 
out that this is a minimum and that 
under most circumstances the necessary 
splinter party vote would have to be 
More than 20 percent—if they have to 
carry this burden to trigger a runoff, the 
likelihood of involving themselves in the 
splintering tactics and of establishing 
new parties, in the judgment of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana and the American Bar 
Association and the other organizations 
that have studied this matter, is going'to 
be significantly less. 

I should point ‘out that in the last 
Prenéh election, where a runoff was re- 
quired, if the 40-percent provision of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1°had been in 
effect instead ‘of the ‘50“percent provi- 
sion, no runoff would have been required. 
The same man would have won after the 
first election who won in the runoff elec- 
tion in France. ' 

Perhaps I should add another word 
about the 40-percent’ runoff provision: 

The Senator from Indiana has ad- 
mitted before and he will admit again 
his concern lest we have a proliferation 
of parties. I-do not believe the two-party 
system is necessarily sacrosanct, or at 
least that*the present two parties are 
sacrosanct. If we had said a number of 
years ago that we had to have the same 
two parties existing ad infinitum, we 
would not have had the Republican Party 
candidate who is now sitting in the White 
House. That party started as a splinter 
party and then became a dominant party 
in American politics. We must not fore- 
close the possibility that a major force 
may develop in this country. I do not 
want to impose on my grandchildren the 
system we use today, although I think it 
is a pretty good system. Rather, I hope 
we maximize the Government stability 
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that has been brought to our system by 
two major parties. 

After expressing this concern, I feel 
the 40-percent provision will minimize 
possible deterioration of the two-party 
system: That is why the 40-percent pro- 
vision is in the measure. 

In the judgment of the Senator from 
Indiana, and many others »who have 
studied this matter, the 40-percent pro- 
vision strikes a delicate balance between 
two factors important to an acceptable 
electoral process in this country. 

On the one hand it seems to me that it 
does minimize the proliferating effect.as 
described a moment ago. On the other 
hand it requires a minimum level of sup- 
port before one could be elected Presi- 
dent. Presidents with such a mandate 
have been generally accepted prior to 
this time by our country. We have ac- 
cepted a number of Presidents who had 
received votes in the 40- to 50-percent 
bracket and have not disputed their 
credibility. The present incumbent had 
43 percent, Woodrow Wilson had 41 per- 
cent, and John Kennedy was less than a 
majority winner. So we have accepted the 
credentials of those candidates who re- 
ceived less than a pure majority. 

On‘the other hand, if a President re- 
ceives less than 40 percent of the popular 
vote I think we have to ask ourselves 
rather serious questions about his ability 
to govern. Does a candidate who has 35 
percent, 30 percent, or conceivably 25 
percent’ of the popular vote effectively 
represent a large enough constituency to 
govern effectively? In my judgment, the 
answer is no. Mr. Président, if you get 
below the 40-percent mark, then, in the 
judgment of the Senator from Indiana 
and’in the judgment of most of us who 
have studied this proposal, the best way 
of rectifying that decreasing support 
would be to go again to the public and 
let them make a determination as to who 
their national leader should be. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi 
made a very compelling argument sus- 
taining the importance of a runoff. The 
Senator from Mississippi and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana do not agree on the 
relative merits of the overall provisions 
of Senate Joint Resolution 1, but I cer- 
tainly agree with several aspects of the 
Senator’s very compelling argument 
about the importance and validity of the 
runoff. 

As we have studied this matter I have 
tried my best to study carefully the well- 
intentioned alteratives suggested by 
some of our other colleagues. Not the 
least significant and perhaps the most 
significant of those was made by the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN} 
and the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Typincs). This is a matter the Senate 
will have an opportunity to discuss, de- 
bate, and vote upon. I am not unalter- 
ably opposed to this contingency, but I 
would like to suggest that if one will look 
at the shortcomings of the runoff pro- 
visions and look at the shortcomings of 
the Griffin-Tydings proposal, there are 
less shortcomings in the runoff provision 
than under the other proposal. 

If a candidate receives less than 40 
percent of the public vote I would much 
prefer to have the final decision on who 
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becomes President rest with the voters 
of this country and not on the decision 
made in a joint session of Congress or 
by some other formiula proposed by some 
other Senators. 

As the. Senator from. Mississippi 
pointed out, and I concur in his judg- 
ment, in a runoff I suggest there would 
be very little possibility for any third or 
fourth party candidate to deliver, carte 
blanche, large blocs of their voters. In- 
deed, this decision should be made, and 
under Senate Joint Resolution 1 would be 
made by the. public. It. should not. be 
made in a smoke-filled room and it 
should not be made in the Halls of 
Congress, where some might make the 
decision on the basis of who carried 
congressional districts or States, where 
others would make it on the basis of 
how their party would be affected, and 
some might succumb to the temptation 
of other pressures. i 

I would much-prefer that this decision 
be made by the people at large. 

I would like to point out inthis con- 
text that I hope there would be no run- 
off. I hope we would have a final deci- 
sion on the first vote. History will speak 
rather kindly to this hope, I think, when 
we look at the past 200. years of our his- 
tory. Under the 40-percent provision of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, there has been 
only one President of the United States 
who received less than 40 percent. of the 
publie vote. That was Abraham Lincoln 
in 1860. In 1860 Abraham Lincoln re- 
ceived 39.76 percent of the popular vote 
and he was not on the ballot in 10 States. 
If he had been on the ballot of those 10 
States it would be fair to say that in the 
entire history of our country no President 
would have been elected with less than 40 
percent of the popular vote. Therefore, 
no runoff election would have been re- 
quired if Senate Joint Resolution 1 had 
been operative. It is fair to suggest the 
future record will follow the same course 
of history. 

But in the event forces might develop 
that we cannot anticipate, I strongly sup- 
port the idea that if a candidate for 
President of any party should receive less 
than 40 percent of the popular. vote 
there should be another election. Then 
the people of the country could go to the 
polls and elect the man who had a pure 
majority of support, and he would truly 
be a National President. 

There was some reference in the col- 
loquy with my distinguished colleague 
from Mississippi about the Chilean elec- 
tion. A quick check of the récord will 
show that the Marxist candidate who 
won in Chile had 35 percent, that the sec- 
ond candidate had 34 percent, and that 
the other candidates collectively had ap- 
proximately 31 percent. I certainly do 
not hail this as a great victory for 
democracy. 

I am concerned about this picture, but 
if the provisions of Senate Joint Reso- 
tution 1 had been in effect, it is the judg- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana that 
those who voted other than Communist 
would have gone into the voting booths 
in the second runoff election and would 
not have elected a Communist. 

If we are really concerned about elimi- 
nating the possibility that a candidate 
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with 34 or 35 percent, or even less, of the 
popular votes may be elected, from our 
election system, the Senator from In- 
diana would like to suggest that the 
present system contains a higher degree 
of possibility that a ‘candidate: with a 
very small percentage of the popular vote 
can be elected. 

Let me explain that inia little more 
detail. It is now possible for a candidate 
to be elected President of the United 
States by carrying the 11 largest States 
of the Union, according to the 1970 cen- 
sus figures. Before the 1970 census fig- 
ures, he would have had to carry the 11 
most populous States and the smallest. 
But under the 1970 census figures, a can- 
didate can win the election, carrying only 
the 11 largest States by the slightest 
popular vote margin: 

Now let us look one step further. The 
census will show that it is possible for 
a candidate to carry those 11 States by 
a small popular vote margin and amass 
no more than 25 percent of the total 
national] vote: In other words, let us sug- 
gest a hypothetical situation in which a 
candidate has enough popularity to carry 
the 11 large industrial States, but only 
enough popularity to carry them by a 
slight margin. He may be! defeated by a 
landslide vote. in the other, smaller 
States. So we have the. definite possi- 
bility of electing a President who has a 
minimum amount of support in a very 
few areas of the country. 

If we are really concerned about broad- 
ening the base of support for the Presi- 
dent, creating a system which guarantees 
or maximizes the possibility of a national 
candidate and a national campaign with 
relatively uniform support throughout 
the country, then. we; have to get rid of 
the electoral college and go to. the direct 
popular vote. Then a vote in a small 
State would amount to just as much as a 
vote in a large State and a candidate 
could. not be elected President of. the 
United States by carrying just 11 States 
of the Union, 

Another point that was raised, I think 
very appropriately, by our distinguished 
colleague from Mississippi was the. pres- 
ent political structure of our great State 
of New York. Having been in New York 
on-more than one occasion, I am still 
amazed at the political structure in New 
York, which is unique among the States. 
But the Senator from Mississippi sug- 
gested that the direct popular vote sys- 
tem in New York was responsible for the 
proliferation of the party structure in 
New York. 

All of-us can guess the reason for the 
proliferation of the party structure in 
New York. The Senator from Indiana 
would suggest that the Liberal Party has 
been able to maintain, viability in the 
State of New York not because of the di- 
rect popular vote system, but because in 
New York the Liberal Party can endorse 
either the Democrat or Republican can- 
didate and thus, under the unit, rule, 
throw. all of those votes into New York 
State’s electoral votes. If it. plays.a bal- 
ancing role, a small splinter party like 
the Liberal Party of New York can deter- 
mine how all New York’s 43 votes shall be 
cast. Therefore, the unit system permits 
small groups of voters to have more in- 
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fiuence than they are entitled to at the 
ballot box and more infiuence than they 
would have under a direct, popular vote 
system. 

So if we are concerned about giving 
every voter one vote, and not giving to 
some voters more weight than they are 
entitled to, I suggest to my: colleagues in 
the Senate that direct popular vote 
for President is the only system which 
guarantees equality of votes and which 
minimizes the proliferation of splinter 
parties, 

In my judgment, and the judgment of 
several others, the unit rule under’ the 
electoral college system has given those 
splinter parties more than their propor- 
tionate weight in determining the out- 
come of the New York elections and that 
has permitted them to exist so. long. 

The Senator from Mississippi ex- 
pressed concern that the direct election 
plan would not be supported at the State 
legislative level. As a former member of 
the Indiana General Assembly for some 
8 years, I must say that nobody can, pre- 
dict what is going to happen in;our State 
legislatures. If there is anything more 
unpredictable than what is going to hap- 
pen in the U.S. Senate, it is what is going 
to happen in 99 State legislative bodies. 

The polls conducted by the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) and 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Grir- 
FIN) do, however, show strong support 
for direct. popular election. In both of 
those States a majority of the legislators 
who responded were in favor of direct 
popular elections. 

Mr.. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I do not want my remarks 
to be' construed as meaning that I have 
closed my mind on this question. I have 
not decided how I am going to vote on 
passage, but I must say I was impressed 
by an editorial in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post which, in effect, made the 
point that if our present system works, 
it. is just: by accident; that it was not 
intended to work that way. It would 
seem that the intention of the present 
system is one whereby the various States 
would select. electors; that they would 
have available to them a number of out- 
standing men; that the electors—many 
of whom would not even know the man 
who might be President—would then 
meet, go over the qualifications of the 
the men who received the most. electoral 
votes to start with, and were available, 
and try to pick the best man for the job. 

The system was not at all designed to 
foresee what the present. situation would 
be. Today people actually know and.de- 
cide for themselves directly which man 
might be the. best man for the Office. 
They can do this in these days of tele- 
vision when voters can see the person, 
look him over, hear what he stands for, 
hear him asked’ a lot of questions, mail 
their own questions in, determine his 
position, and decide for themselves what 
they, think of the man and of his plat- 
form, his program, and the record upon 
which he is running. 

It is certainly a far cry from what we 
have in the Constitution, which was de- 
signed for a day when there was very 
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little. communication at all, when one 
could hardly expect to know for sure 
what the candidate looked like when he 
voted for someone to be an:elector, who 
in turn would vote for someone to be 
President. 

So it does seem to me that what we 
are using today as a system for electing 
a President is something that occurred 
entirely by accident, without the Found- 
ing Fathers at all anticipating how it 
would work today; and no one at that 
time could possibly have anticipated how 
the system would evolve. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate that the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, who has, of course, 
been.a great student of our governmental 
process, has poihted this out. 

In fact, as I am sure the Senator 
knows, the great architect of the elec- 
toral college, Alexander Hamilton, said 
that he wanted the electors to be an elite 
group of independent citizens. I am sure 
Mr. Hamilton would be surprised by the 
present system. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator tell me, 
under the system we have today, from 
a mathematicaleviewpoint, what is the 
smallest percentage of the popular vote 
that a candidate could have and’ be 
elected President, if the electors did as 
they should do, and voted for the person 
under whose name their names appeared 
on the ballot? 

Mr. BAYH. I am glad the Senator 
raised that point, because when the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee and I were involved in & col- 
loquy earlier, he expressed concern about 
the election of a President in Chile who 
received only 35 percent of the popular 
vote. I was about to suggest—and I ap- 
preciate the Senator bringing the mat- 
ter up again—that under the present- 
electoral college system, we operate un- 
der the unit rule, which was not; antici- 
pated by our Founding Fathers, as the 
Senator knows. Under the unit rule, a 
man can be elected President of the 
United States by carrying only the 11 
largest States of the country by slight 
popular vote margins. So, if a candidate 
zeroes his campaign in on those 11 
States, and manages barely to squeak by 
in them, he can be elected with about 
25 percent of the popular votes. 

Mr. LONG. Does he receive the elec- 
toral votes of a State if he hasa mere 
plurality in that State? 

Mr. BAYH. A mere plurality. I am 
sure the Senator from Louisiana is fa- 
miliar with this, perhaps. more familiar 
than I. About a year ago last spring 
the Senator from: Indiana had. the 
good fortune of addressing a joint ses- 
sion of the Arkansas legislature, in that 
beautiful, ornate hall in Little Rock. Sud- 
denly, in the middle of my remarks on 
this subject, I realized that all those 
men and women in that chamber were 
either Democrats or Republicans.. Yet, 
under the electoral system that we have, 
it was possible for every Democratic voter 
in Arkansas and every Republican voter 
in.Arkansas, for every man and woman 
who voted for either Mr. Nixon.or Mr. 
Humphrey in Arkansas, to have lost their 
votes. Governor Wallace received all of 
the electoral votes of Arkansas, although 
he received only about 38 percent of the 
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popular’ vote. He got all of Arkansas’ 
electoral votes by getting only about 38 
percent of the popular vote; and, with 
the totals for the major parties more 
equally divided, the percentage required 
to carry the State’s entire electoral vote 
would have been even smaller. 

Mr: LONG, If the Senator will yield, 
it'seems to me it would be possible, under 
our present system, for a man to'be 
elected President even though his op- 
ponent might’ have received 10’or 15 mil- 
lion votes more ‘than the successful 
candidate. 

Mr: BAYH. The Senator is absolutely 
right. 

Mr. LONG. If we permitted that to 
happen, I should think the people of the 
country would ask what was the matter 
with the people up here in Congress, that 
they would insist on retaining a system 
that would make that possible.. Would 
that not be a very severe threat to this 
Republic during a period of turmoil, 
when a man might be elected who might 
have been soundly defeated at the polls? 

Mr. BAYH: Yes.©The Senator has hit 
upon the point.that has been the key- 
stone of the concern of the Senator from 
Indiana. Today we are going through 
trying times, and they could’ well be 
worse when our grandchildren are here; 
we do not know. I do not: know of any- 
thing that could do more to shake the 
confidence of the people than to haye to 
be governed by a President who was 
soundly defeated under the criteria by 
which every other officer\in the land is 
normally elected. 

Mr. LONG. When you talk to the aver- 
age citizen, unless this hasbeen ex- 
plained to him, and a lot of people do 
not know about it, it comes as a ‘shock 
to him to find that a man could be elect- 
ed President even though the other can- 
didate receives. a lot more votes: 

Mr. BAYH: That is my key point, and 
I think that is another reason why about 
80 percent of the people, when polled, 
respond by saying, “Why should I not 
have a chance to vote for my choice’ for 
President? I vote for my Senator, my 
Governor, my school board member, and 
for the lowest elective office.” We have 
township trustees in Indiana; what is 
the lowest elective office in Louisiana? 

Mr. LONG. Police jury commissioner. 

Mr. BAYH. Police jury commissioner, 
The people say, “We vote for all these 
other officials, why not the President?” 

‘Mr. LONG. I recognize that while peo- 
ple might vote for a third party candi- 
date for President, knowing he had no 
chance to be elected, how does the Sen- 
ator think the people of the country 
would feel about it if a third party can- 
didate received about 20 electoral votes, 
and, after the election was over, those 20 
votes could determine the outcome, and 
the candidate who received those 20 
votes opened negotiations with the other 
candidates, requiring that they come to 
his terms in order to become President 
of the United States? Can the Senator 
conjure up the consternation that that 
would cause in the minds of a lot of peo- 
ple as to whether they would be sold out 
during the course of those negotiations? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr, President, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, in his inimitable 
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fashion, has hit'upon another key point 
that concerns the Senator from Indiana. 
This almost happened, of course; in 1968. 
If there had been a change of less than 
42,000 votes, we would have had «that 
very thing.. happen. I, too, think this 
would seriously shake the confidence of 
the people. Not only the man on top, but 
the system would be questioned. 

Would the Senator permit the Sena- 
tor from Indiana to explore one further 
point with him, inasmuch as he has been 
a Member of this body and has been a 
publie servant for'so many years? 

Mr. LONG: Twenty-two. 

Mr. BAYH. Twenty-two years, and I 
say this with admiration. Let the Sena- 
tor think on this point, if he will. It was 
& matter to which I was addressing my- 
self when the Senator addressed his 
question to me. 

There has been some’ speculation 
raised about what will happen to the 
direct popular vote plan when it gets to 
the State legislatures. The Senator from 
Indiana had just said that it is pretty 
difficult’ to predict what State -legisla- 
tures will do. I would like for the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to give the Senate 
his opinion. If we feel there are some 
basic shortcomings in the present sys- 
tem, and if we feel they need to be 
changed, would the Senator feel that a 
plan that was endorsed, in poll after 
poll, by about 80 percént of the people, 
that had been endorsed by the League of 
Women Voters, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the AFL-CIO; the UAW, the 
American Bar Association—does not the 
Senator think that'a plan that had that 
broad a base of support would have as 
good chance, if not a better chance, of 
passing a State legislature than some 
other well-intentioned plan that did not 
have this broad-based support? 

Mr. LONG. It would seem so. Of course, 
I have no idea whether the State leg- 
islatures can all be persuaded to agree 
to a plan, but I did vote, when I first 
came to the Senate, for the so-called 
Lodge-Gossett plan, and that plan failed 
to become law; and one reason that it 
failed to become law was that, while it 
did correct some of the shortcomings of 
the existing system, it created certain 
additional problems, and it failed to as- 
sure the operation of the democratic 
process in assuring that the man who 
had the most votes would win. 

So those who opposed that Lodge- 
Gossett amendment, after it passed the 
Senate, were in a position to argue, 
“Well, even if we did that, we would still 
have no assurance that the man who has 
the most votes wins.” 

Commonsense would dictate that in 
a democracy, the man who gets the most 
votes ought to be elected President. That 
is why this Senator thinks that the av- 
erage American would think that if the 
electoral system is going to be reformed, 
the logical way to do it would be simply 
to say that the man who gets the most 
votes wins. That is the idea in his city, 
in his State, and in his county. I think 
it comes as a shock and as a surprise to 
someone to be told that it does not work 
out that way at all. It could be that one 
man could be defeated 2 to 1 in the popu- 
lar vote and be elected President, and 
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that does not make sense to many people. 
Frankly, if it had not been explained to 
me how it came about, I would have diffi- 
culty understanding it that way. 

Mr. BAYH. As the Senator from Lou- 
isiana has pointed out, the present sys- 
tem can depend on accidents. It: could 
not be worse. I appreciate. the contri- 
bution: that the Senator from Louisiana 
has made. 

The Senator from Indiana has been 
deeply concerned about three basic short- 
comings of our present system. One is 
the point stressed so cogently by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, that the present 
system permits the election of a Presi- 
dent—and three times we have had this 
situation—who has fewer votes than the 
man who ran against him. 

Second, the present system does not 
count: all votes the same; half are not 
counted at all, because in each State 
the votes for the losing candidate are 
thrown away. 

Third, the present system does not per- 
mit us to vote for our public officials, for 
the President and the Vice President. 
We vote for the electors. As the Senator 
from Louisiana pointed out, they are not 
part of the original intention of our 
Founding Fathers. 

If we are concerned about these three 
shortcomings, as the Senator from In- 
diana is, there is only one system, only 
one pian, that will guarantee their cor- 
rection, and that is the plan we are now 
debating. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. As the Senator knows, 
the Senator from Florida does not favor 
the present system, and he does favor 
the so-called fractional system, because 
he has appeared three times before the 
Senate’s subcommittee to be heard on 
that subject in past years. I am not in 
my question at this time, though, dis- 
cussing the fractional system. 

I have had more complaints, from my 
own thinking and from others, about one 
feature in Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
which I want to explore, and that is 
the feature that would have the District 
of Columbia, because of its population, 
given more weight in a presidential elec- 
tion than each of 11 sovereign States; 
whereas, the District of Columbia has no 
sovereignty of its own—it does not con- 
trol the many aspects of daily life which 
are controlled by State law in the vari- 
ous States; and whereas this very Con- 
gress, only yesterday, took what was re- 
garded ‘as a sizable step—by some, at 
least—by giving to the District of Co- 
lumbia a nonvoting delegate in the 
House of Representatives. 

The Senator from Florida would sim- 
ply bring up this question: How can the 
Senate, in good conscience, regard the 
District of Columbia as so far from being 
a State or anything like a State that it 
would give it only one nonvoting dele- 
gate in the House to represent it in Con- 
gress, and at the same time, under Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1, put it into a 
position in which, because of its popula- 
tion, it will outvote 11 sovereign States, 
each of them, and in several different 
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combinations will outvote two of those 
states together? How does the Senator 
support this very large inconsistency in 
attitude of the Senate, shown not only 
by the vote yesterday but also by the 
consideration of this feature in the Sen- 
ator’s resolution today? 

Mr. BAYH. I respect the distinguished 
Senator from Florida’s difference of opin- 
ion with the Senator from Indiana over 
the relative merits’ of direct election. No 
one expressed the proposition more elo- 
quently and supported the proportional 
plan more eloquently before the Senator 
from Indiana’s Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments than did the 
Senator from Florida. 

I really do not See any inconsistency in 
this. We are talking about two different 
things. The nonvoting delegate proposi- 
tion we took up yesterday and the pro- 
posals that some of us have to provide ac- 
tual voting representation deal with the 
prime manifestation of statehood— 
namely, representation in Congress, and 
particularly in the U.S. Senate. 

I can see how a person can make a good 
argument that representation in the Sen- 
ate gives the attributes of statehood. But 
what we are talking about here, if I may 
say, with all due respect to the Senator 
from Florida, is not the attributes of 
statehood, of citizenship for a State, but 
the attributes of citizenship in a nation. 

When we give to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the right to vote for 
President, we are only perfecting what 
we have already given those citizens when 
we gave them the right to vote for Presi- 
dent under the electoral college system. 
They now have the ehance, as the Sena- 
tor from Florida knows, to. elect three 
electors under the electoral college sys- 
tem. We are really giving to each voter in 
the District the same weight, the same 
opportunity, to determine who his Presi- 
dent shall be, as we give each voter in 
every other of the 50 voting units, or the 
50 States. 

The Senator from Indiana would re- 
spectfully suggest that there‘is*not the 
inconsistency that the Senator. from 
Florida seems to feel exists. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield further, the Senator irom Florida 
voted for the constitutional amendment 
under which the District of Columbia is 
given the same electoral weight in presi- 
dential elections as the smallest State is 
given. But the Senator from Florida ‘is 
not willing to even think about voting for 
a plan which gives the District of Colum- 
bia greater voting weight than each of 
11 of the sovereign States. The Senator 
from Florida thinks there is» no: better 
illustration to be found than in the mat- 
ter I am talking about of the fact that 
Senate’ Joint Resolution 1 is a. radical 
departure from anything we have ever 
had heretofore, in that it proposes to 
change our form of government, insofar 
as presidential elections are concerned, 
from a republic with representation for 
the people into a direct democracy in 
which every person votes. There could 
hardly be a more revolutionary change 
than. that. 

The Senator from Florida would sim- 
ply like the Senator from Indiana to:dis- 
cuss that feature, because it seems such 
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a clear illustration here made that it is 
proposed actually to give the District of 
Columbia not just equal voting strength 
with the smallest of our States but, be- 
cause of its population, to give it greater 
voting strength than 11 of our States 
and greater voting strength than several 
pairs of our States taken together. The 
Senator from Florida cannot conceive of 
States in that position ever approving 
this resolution. Neither can he conceive 
of anybody failing to see, when they look 
at this situation, that this proposal is a 
radical one, because it proposes to. change 
so completely our federal form of gov- 
ernment from a republic to a direct de- 
mocracy in the field of the election of 
President and Vice President, 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the contribu- 
tion of the Senator from Florida. Unless 
he insists, I will not. go into a complete 
analysis of the points he has made, be- 
cause the Senator from Indiana has al- 
ready made them before. 

Some have said that the popular vote 
system destroys the federal system. The 
Senator from Indiana disagrees with 
this. Although he feels that the federal 
system should be protected as it is an 
indispensable part of our form of gov- 
ernment, he is of the opinion that this 
body, the U.S. Senate, was the body that 
Madison and Monroe and Jefferson and 
other of our Fotinding Fathers intended 
to support the federal system. The elec- 
toral college system, which is not really 
protecting the small States, was not the 
major compromise of the federal system. 

Mr. HOLLAND, If the Senator from 
Indiana will yield for one more com- 
ment, the Senator remembers, of course, 
that under the Constitution the power 
of passing upon articles of impeachment 
is lodged in the Senate on a two-thirds 
basis. That is a very great power. It is a 
power which if applied to President and 
Vice President is the exact antithesis of 
the power of election. The Senator from 
Flórida cannot see any justification for 
the refusal to regard the Senate, and 
the Senate and House together, as an 
appropriate body to pass upon the final 
election of President, if less than 40 per- 
cent of the vote is received in the first 
race. 

As a matter of fact, in connection with 
impeachment, the House votes impeach- 
ment by a majority vote and then the 
trial is held before the Senate and the 
Senate can find guilty the defendant 
under that impeachment only by a two- 
thirds vote. That is exactly the antith- 


esis’ of election. It is the matter of 


termination, as that term is applied to 
President and Vice President. The Sen- 
ator sees no great difficulty at all in 
supporting both the theory and the tra- 
ditional soundness of the principle of 
allowing Members of the House and 
Senate, acting together, each having a 
vote, to elect from the three high candi- 
dates, the President and Vice President, 
in the event no candidate receives 40 
percent of the vote. 

The Senator from Florida just calls 
that to the attention of his friend from 
Indiana because he thinks he has .de- 
tected that the Senator from Indiana is 
unduly disturbed about the thought of 
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vesting such power in the Members. of 
Congress. We have already vested ex- 
actly the antithesis of the power of elec- 
tionin-the Members of Congress, No one 
has complained of-it at all. As a matter 
of fact, when a President’ was sought to 
be convicted in an impeachment ‘trial 
here, the Senate reacted with very great 
patriotism and sound judgment when 
several Members refused to do what they 
had, indicated previously they, had in- 
tended to, do, after all the:facts were in 
and afterall the implications had been 
made clear, 

Thus, the Senator from Florida finds 
no justification for the objection to’ the 
election of President and Vice President 
from among the three top candidates, in 
the event no candidate gets 40 percent 
in the first election. 

- The Senator from Florida was a little 
surprised to hear his friend from Indiana 
indicate he did not feél that would be a 
sound program, to yest such power in the 
Members of Congressswhen,: under the 
Constitution, the very powers we have 
been talking about in connection with 
voting impeachment and veting a verdict 
of guilty upon the trial are given to Mem- 
bers of Congress by the Constitution, 

Mr. BAYH. i am glad that the Senator 
from Florida brought up that aspect of 
the contingency provision of the direct 
popular plan now before the Senate. I do 
not recall my exact remarks, but I believe 
I said I had no absolute objection to the 
alternative plan of going to a joint ses- 
sion of Congress: In fact, as the Senator 
from Florida may remember, the, original 
direct election plan introduced by the 
Senator from Indiana contained that as 
a contingency. So Iam not irreconcilably 
opposed to: that. But what I am trying 
to point out is that if we are going to 
have a popular vote plan; I would much 
prefer to have the people make the final 
choice, in the event that no candidate 
gets more than 40 percent of the -vote. 
This would effectively deal. with the prob- 
lem of proliferation discussed by my eol- 
league from Louisiana and intimated by 
our colleague from Mississippi, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. 

If there is such a proliferation, the 
Senator from Indiana would feel much 
more comfortable if the people -of the 
country had the opportunity to make the 
final choice, rather than to have the final 
choice rest upon the shoulders of the 
House and Senate. It is a better alterna- 
tive, but the alternative suggested by 
the Senator from Florida is not beyond 
consideration. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have one more com= 
ment. I want to call attention to the 
fact that the program electing Presidents 
and Vice Presidents in the event no can- 
didate gets 40 percent in the first elec- 
tion, is contained in the fractional pro- 
gram so strongly supported by the Sen- 
ator from Florida, the Senator from 
North Carolina, and others. There is 
nothing new in it. It has been offered 
many times. The Senator from Florida 
is a little surprised to hear the Senator 
from Indiana indicate he feared some 
dire wrong results in the event Congress 
was to get the power to act finally, in 
the event no candidate received, 40 per- 
cent of the vote. The Senator from Flor- 
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ida does not feel that way about it. He 
thinks that Senators and House Mem- 
bers come nearer representing a major- 
ity rule in our Nation than any other 
group that can be found. 

House Members have all been elected 
by ‘the’ votes of the voters in their dis- 
trict. Senators have all been elected by 
the votes of the voters in their States. 
To have them representing the people of 
this Nation carries on the tradition of 
this country as being a Republic and not 
a straight out democracy. The Senator 
from Florida wanted to call attention to 
that. 

Mr, BAYH. I appreciate the Senator’s 
bringing that up again: If I gave the in- 
ference I was unalterably opposed or felt 
that some diabolical results might fol- 
low the contingency plan discussed by 
the Senator from Florida, let the record 
show that I.do not have that stronga 
concern. I would find that an acceptable 
alternative. But if we are going to have 
a horse, let us havea horse; let us not 
have the first half a horse and the back 
half a camel. : l 

In like mamner, if we are going ‘to 
have the direct popular vote scheme, 
I would ‘prefer to have the original 
choice as well as the ‘contingency 
choice -made! by the people..I com- 
pletely agree with the Senator from 
Florida; and this is why I supported'that 
contingency plan‘earlier, that'I'feel this 
body, together withthe House, is the 
best representative of the majority of 
the people, save one. No one can dispute 
that the majority of the people them- 
selves most accurately represent the ma- 
jority of the people. 

For that reason, and only that reason, 
I prefer the contingency plan in Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 to the earlier con- 
tingency in my earlier direct popular 
vote plan and that plan supported by 
the Senator from Florida. 

Thus I appreciate the fact that the 
Senator has brought this to our atten- 
tion. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall not proceed 
further on the District plan discussion. 
I thought perhaps I might say that the 
size of the vote in any election, whether 
in Wyoming, New York, or the District, 
is rather speculative because it -all de- 
pends on the number of voters who come 
to the polls on any election day. It would 
seem to me, and I certainly respect the 
difference of opinion of our colleagues 
and the Senator from Florida, that if we 
believe the citizens of the District of 
Columbia are sufficiently citizens of the 
United States to permit them to vote for 
free electors regardless of the turnout 
on election day, we should also feel that 
they are sufficiently citizens of the United 
States to permit. whatever numbers 
wanted to come to the polls on election 
day to vote for a President on a direct 
popular vote. 

Rather than share the concern of the 
Senator from Florida over the relative 
size of the unit, I am concerned that the 
weight of each voter in the District be 
the same as that of each voter in New 
York or Alaska. Of course, that attribute 
is contained only in the direct popular 
vote plan. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield: 

Mr. HOLLAND. My. President, as the 
Senator from Florida understands the 
position of the Senator from Indiana, he 
is not disturbed by the fact that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would be given greater 
weight in a presidential election than 11 
separate sovereign States in the Nation 
under the plan which he is espousing. 

Mr. BAYH. No. The Senator from 
Indiana is not concerned about that. As 
I said earlier in our discussion with the 
Senator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from Michigan, I am concerned about 
having a system that would guarantee to 
every voter the same voice in the: out- 
come, not every county or‘every State. 
The direct popular vote plan is the only 
one that would do that. 

Mr. President, I have one other passing 
reference to the splendid speech made by 
our friend, the Senator from Mississippi. 
The Senator from Mississippi éxpressed 
concern that although there were short- 
comings’ in the presidential system, we 
‘were in efféct, by going tothe direct 
popular vote plan—to tse his ‘words— 
burning down the barn to get two or 
three rats. We can argue about the rela- 
tive concern being given to the various 
shortcomings of the present system. 

I am concerned about three basic 
shortcomings: 

First, under the present system, we do 
not guarantee that the man who wins 
is the man who gets the most yotes. 

Second, we do not guarantee under the 
present system that everyone’s vote will 
count the same in the final tally. About 
half of the yotes are discarded in each 
election under the unit rule system and 
really cast for the candidate-whom the 
voter actually opposes, 

Third, we, as, citizens of this country, 
do not yote for a President or a Vice 
President. We vote for these electors that 
are completely free.to do their own will, 
not the. will of the constituency. that 
chose them. 

If we are concerned about these three 
shortcomings, these three rats. in the 
barn, the only way to. eliminate those 
three shortcomings is to pass the direct 
popular vote plan and eradicate. those 
particular rodents, 

I say with all. respect to those who 
have well-intentioned ideas about what 
should) be done, that only the.direct pop- 
ular vote plan guarantees that the win- 
ner is the man with the most votes, that 
each, citizen’s vote has the same weight 
in the outcome of the election, and only 
the direct popular vote plan permits us to 
go into the voting booth and vote for 
the President and Vice President the 
same way we vote for Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, and every other officeholder 
in the land. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Leonard, one of his secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. McIntyre) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the. United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate: 


H.R. 16542. An act to, amend title 39, 
United States Code, to regulate the mailing 
of unsolicited credit cards, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 17809. An act to provide an equitable 
System for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 18725) to establish a 
Commission on the Organization of the 
Government of the District of Columbia 
and to provide for a Delegate to the 
House of Representatives from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and it was signed by 
re = ae President pro tempore (Mr. 

EN). 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res::1) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to the election of the President and 
the Vice President. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, »I rise to 
support Senate Joint Resolution 1, now 
pending. 

The proposed amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States would 
abolish the electoral college and provide 
in its place direct popular election of the 
President. In the direct election the can- 
didate winning the plurality of at least 
40 percent of the votes would become 
President. If no candidate received 40 
percent, there would be a runoff between 
the two top candidates. 

I realize that, in the several days dur- 
ing which we have begun development 
of the proposition, much‘ of this analysis 
has been stated for the record. I should 
like the opportunity, however, for myself, 
to reassert some of the points already 
made, inasmuch as I think most of us 
in the Senate will be anxious to have 
in a concise form, available for distribu- 
tion to those constituents of ours who 
express concern, our point of view. 

Although’ some opponents of direct 
election seek to portray it as a hastily 
considered amendment to our Constitu- 
tion, they are wrong. 
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Senate Joint Resolution 1 was reported 
out of the Senate: Judiciary Committee 
by a vote of 11:to 6. This followed sev- 
eral years of extensive hearings in the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments ‘under the able leadership of the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH). 

The Special Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association on Electoral Col- 
lege Reform, composed of eminent’ po- 
litical scientists,, lawyers, and»publie of- 
ficials, studied the issue for almost a 
year, and concluded that the present sys- 
tem was .archaic, undemocratic; and 
dangerous. Indeed Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1—and ‘this has been commented 
upon in the press rather frequently—has 
the almost unprecedented coalition sup- 
port of the American Bar Association, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the: AFE- 
CIO, the United Auto Workers, the 
League of Women Voters, and the Na- 
tional Association of Small Business. 
Public opinion polls and the canvass of 
State legislators by ‘some of our Senate 
colleagues, including my distinguished 
colleague from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) 
also reveal broad national preference for 
direct election. Last fall, the House of 
Representatives approved Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 by a landslide 339-to-70 
vote. 

In short; Mr. President, direct election 
is an idea whose time has finally come. 
Those of us who were privileged to ‘sit 
with the late delightful Senator from Il- 
linois; Everett Dirksen, will recognize the 
point I have just voiced. Senator: Dirk- 
sen often reminded us of his willingness 
to support: an idea whose ‘time had fi- 
nally come, and I think he might agree 
that this is such an idea and this hap- 
pens to be the time. 

The history of the electoral college re- 
veals its dangers. There have been 46 
presidential elections. In these elections, 
two Presidents were chosen by the House 
of Representatives; one Vice President 
was chosen by the Senate, and one Pres- 
ident gained office only upon the vote of 
@ special commission appointed by Con- 
gress. Most important, on three separate 
occasions, the popular vote winner was 
denied the presidency. 

Recent elections have spotlighted the 
time bombs ticking away in our present 
system: The possibility of a minority 
President, or an electoral college dead- 
lock followed by bargaining in the House 
of Representatives. 

This danger of a “second choice” Pres- 
ident is, I suggest; central'to the debate. 
Opponents of direct election may sug- 
gest that precisely because the Nation 
has survived this situation three times in 
the last century, it is a risk we can live 
with. 

I am less sanguine. Today, our social 
fabric is beset with tensions. We are sen- 
sitized by opinion polls to the popular 
will. The President possesses awesome 
powers of rapid, momentous decision. 
Particularly in times of crisis, a minority 
Presidency now could put an intolerable 
strain on'our democratic system. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. HART. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment our distinguished colleague from 
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Michigan and fellow member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary for the part 
he has played prior to this moment in 
helping us move forward with this major 
constitutional reform. 'I know how busy 
he has been and is and I think it speaks 
well, though in typical fashion, of our 
colleague from Michigan that he would 
be here at this hour, voicing his concern 
over the real flirtation with tragedy we 
have had because of the present elec- 
toral system. 

I must say that the Senator from In- 
diana feels that the priority placed by 
the Senator from Michigan on the weak- 
nesses of the system is the same priority 
that the Senator from Indiana places 
upon them. One of the deepest concerns 
that the Senator from Indiana has is 
that it would be impossible for the Presi- 
dent to govern effectively if he were not 
the choice of most of the people. As the 
Senator points out, on three occasions 
we have had a minority President. Fur- 
ther there have been seven times in this 
century alone where a change of’ less 
than 1 percent of the popular vote, would 
have resulted in cases similar to those 
the Senator has pointed out. 

I should like to address onë quick ques- 
tion to the Senator. Earlier today, in col- 
loquy ‘with our distinguished colleague 
the Senator from Nebraska, the Senator 
from Indiana repeatedly addressed him- 
self to the following question, and was 
not fully satisfied with the answer that 
our distinguished friend. and colleague 
gave. T would like to get the opinion of 
the Senator from Michigan on the situ- 
ation that existed in 1948. If there had 
been a change of less than 28,000 votes 
in three States in that year, we would 
have seen the election victory go from 
President Truman to Governor Dewey, 
despite the fact that President Truman, 
who then would have been the loser, 
would have had ‘a 2-million-vote plu- 
rality. That is different from the mal- 
functioning that really occurred in 1968, 
where, with the change of a few votes, 
neither candidate would have had a ma- 
jority of the electoral college. 

The question I pose somewhat circui- 
tously to my friend from Michigan is 
this: Would he give the Senate his judg- 
ment as to the effectiveness of a Presi- 
dent who’ was forced to accept the man- 
tle of national leadership although the 
man whom he opposed had 2 million 
more votes than he had received in the 
election? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I shall at- 
tempt to respond: But first let me thank 
the Senator from Indiana for his kind 
reference to me. If there is one thing his- 
tory will not be obscure about, it is that 
we are at this moment deliberating the 
adoption of this resolution only because 
in the Senate at this time was one BIRCH 
BAYH. The several years of careful devel- 
opment of the ‘record, the insistence 
within the Judiciary Committee that this 
record be carried to the Senate, the solid 
majority action of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in support of the resolution, each and 
all of those steps was led by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. Without him, I have 
very serious doubts that this really basic 
question, which has enormous implica- 
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I say that, and welcome the opportunity 
to say it, 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me to interrupt these 
very kind and highly appreciated ac- 
eolades, I want to reemphasize that 
had it not been for the Senator from 
Michigan and several of our colleagues, 
this point could not have been reached. 
This has been a team effort, and I appre- 
ciate the cooperation of my. colleagues. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, any team 
has.to have a boss, and I was grateful 
to be able to turn to the Senator from 
Indiana and say, “There is the boss.” 

I think we can cite two very distin- 
guished ,Presidents in replying to the 
question the Senator from Indiana has 
raised. As he notes, if in 1948 there had 
been that minimum. switch, Governor 
Dewey. would haye assumed the Presi- 
dency, although President Truman would 
have been preferred by 2 million more 
Americans for that office. John Kennedy, 
whose qualities those of us who were per- 
mitted to serve with him recognized long 
before the country had an opportunity 
to,make its. judgment, also came into 
office in.1960 on a rather narrow plural- 
ity. His first years in office, so we are 
told by those who are writing history 
books, popular and academic, and who 
were a part of that administration, Pres- 
ident Kennedy sometimes refrained from 
seeking to move the country in directions 
he felt deeply it should be persuaded to 
move because, indeed, he said he had as- 
Sumed this office on so narrow a margin. 
Imagine the restraint and the inhibition 
on the President, himself, had John Ken- 
nedy assumed office as second man on 
the popular vote. 

This, in á sense, personalizes the an- 
Swer, and it limits it only to the personal 
inhibitions. that would attach to. the 
President. It does not address itself to 
the broader concern of national support 
raised by the Senator from Indiana. 

Even if a minority President sought 
to give leadership, what kind of response 
could he get from the country? I think 
for that answer we should turn to the 
present. incumbent, President _ Nixon. 
Very early in this debate, the Senator 
from Indiana pointed to the statement 
of President Nixon in 1968, when he was 
the Republican candidate for the office. 
Then candidate Nixon said: 

If the man who wins the popular vote is 
denied the Presidency, the man who gets the 
Presidency would have very great difficulty 
In governing. 

As I have on some other issues, on this 
one I agree with. President Nixon. 

It is, indeed, a sobering, alarming pros- 
pect.. which the Senator. from Indiana 
points up by his question and which he 
and I believe to be the key reason, the 
basic reason, for the.adoption of the 
change which is reflected in the pending 
resolution. President Nixon. very effec- 
tively, in a short sweep of words under- 
scored the danger that we seek to avoid. 

Mr. -BAYH. I appreciate very much 
the Senator's response, and I appreciate 
his permitting me to interrupt his very 
fine speech. I know of the Senator’s deep 
concern for the currents that are sweep- 
ing across this country today. Therefore, 


tions for our future, would now beraised. I am not surprised that he shares the 
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concern of the Senator from Indiana 
that the tremendous responsibilities that 
are placed on any human being who is 
called upon to be President would be- 
come even more difficult to carry were 
he not the choice of the people he is 
called ‘upon to govern. I do appreciate 
the’ Senator’s permitting me to inter- 
rupt. 

Mr. HART. I wonder whether we could 
discuss this in terms a little closer to 
home right here in the Senate. Perhaps 
we can persuade some of our colleagues 
here that this is indeed a very compel- 
ling argument in support of the resolu- 
tion by asking them how this establish- 
ment would operate if we selected as 
leader & man who had run second. Yet, 
this is a relatively—I was going to say 
this is a relatively manageable institu- 
tion. More precisely, I should say that 
this is an institution made up of a very 
small number of mén and women. Its 
management is a’ severe test of any 
leader: Can one conceive of the perform- 
ance of this Senate, now subject to 
criticism on all sides, if the leadership 
Was assumed by someone who ‘was the 
choice of fewer of us than a man who 
would be in the background? 

Mr. BAYH, I think the comparison 
of the Senator from Michigan is well 
taken. It speaks for itself, and it-is ex- 
cellent. , 

‘EQUAL VOTE 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, in addition 
to what the Senator from Indiana and 
I suggest as the really most pérsuasive 
point in this debate—the danger of the 
second choice being President—in addi- 
tion to the risk of a minority President, 
the system now presents an Orwellian 
world in which some voters are more 
equal than others. Its allocation of elec- 
toral votes among the States does not 
fairly reflect either the population in 
each State or the actual number of bal- 
lots cast there for the candidates. 

Moreover, the unit rule “wastes” all 
of the votes cast within a State for any- 
one but the winner of that State. In 
States dominated ‘by one party, it—I am 
convinced—also maintains weak second 
parties and discourages voter turnout 
of both parties. 

Some argue that the present alloca- 
tion gives voters in small States dispro- 
portionate influence; others claim that 
citizens in large States have greater real 
leverage under the unit rule, under the 
present system. At most, these alleged 
advantages present what Prof. Paul 
Freund has termed an “uneasy tension 
between opposing distortions of the popu- 
lar will.” 

In fact, the benefits of both are prob- 
lematical. Small States do have at least 
three electoral votes regardless of popu- 
lation: But the candidates still focus on 
the larger States where thin pluralities 
ean earn large blocs of electoral votes. 

At the same time, the future effects of 
the unit rule are hard to foresee. With 
burgeoning suburban interests in large 
States, it is not clear which group will 
provide the decisive swing vote—or on 
what issue. Projections of the past may 
prove mischievous. But our concern 
should be that no unit—large or small— 
has an advantage. We shoulda insure 
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that each American has his vote: count 
equally with every other. 


THE RUNOFF 


Mr. President, I know of the concern 
that has been voiced about the runoff 
provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 1. I 
believe it makes good sense. The 40- 
percent plurality requirement will assure 
a reasonable national mandate to govern 
the country, and still render remote the 
likelihood of a runoff. In every Presiden- 
tial election, saye one, some candidate 
has received 40 percent of the vote—in- 
cluding the multiparty races of 1912 
and the one that the Senator from 
Indiana just discussed, in 1948. In 1860 
we had an exception. In that year, Preési- 
dent Lincoln received only 39.79 percent, 
but his name was not on the ballot in 
10 States. Fifteen Presidents, on the 
other hand, have, been elected with less 
than a majority of the total vote. 

Some suggest that a 40-percent plu- 
rality might be an insufficient mandate if 
the front runner wins the vote in only 
one or two States, losing the other States 
by razor margins. 

This argument is based on the assump- 
tion—wrong, I suggest—that a voter 
would prefer his State’s first choice for 
President to his own first choice. On the 
contrary, even in such hypothetical 
situations, the winner would have gar- 
nered millions of votes from citizens of 
the other 48 or 49 States. Certainly, 
those voters would be happy with the 
outcome, whether or not the winner had 
carried their respective States. Thus, he 
would still have broad national support. 

The other main objections which have 
been raised against Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 are that it would weaken fed- 
eralism, undermine the two-party sys- 
tem, or increase the incentive for vote 
fraud. 

As our able majority leader has em- 
phasized, and I repeat, our federal sys- 
tem is preserved in Congress, particular- 
ly in this body, and in the powers pro- 
vided the States under the Constitution. 
It is neither preserved nor enhanced by 
perpetuating inequities.in voting pow- 
er, pitting groups of States against each 
other, and failing to guarantee that the 
people’s choice is elected President. 

Nor will direct election unleash a pro- 
liferation of splinter parties and under- 
mine our two-party system. Critics admit 
that few third parties would hope to win 
the required 40-percent plurality. In- 
stead, they argue such parties would 
hope to require a runoff and then bar- 
gain with the major candidates. 

First, it is important to reemphasize 
the conclusion. of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Electoral Reform Commission 
that the two-party system is. rooted in 
the election of Congress, State, and local 
Officials, not in the electoral college. 

As for the threat of bargaining, the 
major parties would have the incentive, 
as now, to accommodate diverse inter- 
ests, But a runoff candidate who openly 
bargained with a splinter candidate for 
support. would face the possibility of 
thereby losing an equal or greater num- 
ber of moderate voters in the runoff. 
Moreover, it is doubtful that a third par- 
ty candidate could deliver enough of his 
supporters to influence a nationwide 
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popular election as easily as he might 
influence a few critical votes in the House 
following an electoral college deadlock, 

The bargaining position. of © several 
divergent—possibly antagonistic—par- 
ties would certainly be less than that of 
a strong third party candidate holding 
the balance of power in the electoral col- 
lege or the House. 

Above all, it is particularly important 
in a close election that the popular 
choice, the choice of the people, becomes 
President. This requires a direct vote in 
both the main election and any contin- 
gency procedure. 

The specter of fraud is the most easily 
dispatched of these objections. Present- 
ly, the shift of a few votes in each in- 
sulated State can shift large blocs of elec- 
toral votes. That provides, I would sug- 
gest, far greater incentive to commit 
fraud than direct popular’ election in 
which several thousand votes would be a 
mere drop in the bucket. in a nationwide 
pool of millions of ballots. 

Nor are the mechanical problems of 
large vote certification and recounts par- 
ticularly awesome. They have been ef- 
fectively handled by the bigger States 
in elections for Senator and: Governor 
for years. 

Mr. President, critics of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 challenge its supporters to 
demonstrate a clear need for such an im- 
portant change in our electoral system. 
Those who study the Seriate committee 
hearings and the report of the Judiciary 
Committee will find, I admit, that bur- 
den has been met. i 

The committee report summarizes the 
three requisites of a stable and fair sys- 
tem: 


First, it must guarantee that the candi- 
date with the most votes is elected Presi- 
dent. Second, it must count every vote equal- 
ly. Third, it must provide the people them- 
selves. with the right directly to make the 
choice. Only direct popular election meets 
all three tests. (p. 9) 


Lurge my colleagues to support Senate 
Joint Resolution 1. Direct popular elec- 
tion will eliminate all inequities inthe 
weight given votes from different’ parts 
of the country. It will promote the most 
democratic electoral results and truly 
implement the ultimate principle: “Let 
the people decide.” 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I reiterate 
my gratitude to the Senator from Michi- 
gan for taking the time to make the 
contribution he has in his cogent argu- 
ments. This type of battle is never eas- 
ily won. It is not the type of, battle 
that has the emotional appeal of some 
of the more visceral issues. But in his 
own inimitable fashion, the Senator has 
pointed out the critical nature of this 
issue as few others have. He has cap- 
tured the importance of it. 

As. one. of his colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, the Senator from Indiana wants to 
say to him, in capital letters, thank you 
very, very. much, 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
Indiana again. I repeat, we are at this 
point in history because of the leader- 
ship of the Senator from Indiana over a 
period of several and, I suspect, rather 
dry years. ; 

Mr. President, as I conclude, let: me 
read in part from a letter addressed to 
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me, dated August 13, 1970, from Harry 
R, Hall, president of the Michigan State 
Chamber of Commerce. 

He writes: 

It is my understanding that discussion 
and action-will occur at an early date on 
Electoral College Reform (S.J. Resolution 1). 
The Michigan State Chamber strongly sup- 
ports the Electoral College Reform that will 
permit election of the President and Vice 
President by nation-wide popular vote. We 
think the present system is completely anach- 
ronistic,. It has inherent dangers that 
could thwart the democratic process and 
encourage the extreme dissidents to destroy 
our present political system. The obviously 
close division between political parties "today 
makes it necessary tö have a system whereby 
voters are guaranteed that the’ candidate 
with the most votes nationwide will be 
elected: and that we have an election method 
that provides an equal vote to all citizens. 


_, Mr. President, I express my apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Hall. and to the distinguished 
membership of the Michigan State 
Chamber of Commerce for its awareness 
of ‘the problem and its willingness ac- 
tively to participate in this effort to re- 
solve the problem. 

Mr. President, I ask: unanimous con- 
sent to.have;the,full letter from Mr. 
Hall printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MICHIGAN STATE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, 
Lansing, Mich., August 13, 1970. 
Senator PHILIP A. HART, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is (my understanding . . , that dis- 
cussion and action will occur at an early 
date on Electoral College Reform (S. J. Res- 
olution 1). The Michigan State Chamber 
strongly supports the Electoral College Re- 
form that will permit election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President by nation-wide 
popular vote. We think the present system 
is completely anachronistic. It has inherent 
dangers that could thwart the democratic 
process and encourage the extreme dissidents 
to. destroy our present political system. The 
obviously close division between political 
parties today makes it necessary to have a 
system whereby voters are guaranteed that 
the candidate with the most votes nation- 
wide will be elected and that we have an 
election method that provides an equal vote 
to all citizens, 

Although I know that you support the 
bill, I;do want you to know. that you have 
the hearty support of the Michigan State 
Chamber in supporting the issues urged for 
Electoral College Reform that are long over- 
due. 

Sincerely, 
Harry R. Hatt, CCE; 
President. 


“Mr. MILLER. Mr, President, a year and 
a half ago, I testified before the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional . Amend- 
ments of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee on the subject of electoral college 
reform. 

I noted the weakness of our present 
system. of. electing a President and re- 
called that one of the framers of the 
Constitution had remarked that adop- 
tion of a plan for doingso was “in truth 
the most difficult of all on which we had 
to decide.” And I suggested that the dif- 
ficulty..was.no less today than it was in 
1787. The -controversy within. the full 
committee and now within the full Sen- 
ate bears witness to my statement. 
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I deeply regret that, by a split vote, 
the Senate Judiciary »Committee has 
placed before the Senate a proposal 
which, in its impact on our Nation’s sys- 
tem of divided powers of government, I 
liken to the Supreme Court packing pro- 
posal of the late President Roosevelt. 
Only a filibuster prevented that proposal 
from undercutting the independence of 
the judicial branch of our Government, 
and there are few historians: or'political 
scientists today who do not agree that 
the proposal was unwise. 

The diffusion of political power— 
among the three branches of the Fed- 
eral Government, between the Federal 
Government and the 50 States, among 
the three branches of each State, and 
between the individual States and their 
local levels of government—is a complex 
and highly sophisticated system which, 
along with our Constitution, is well cal- 
culated to prevent dictatorial control over 
the people. At the same time, changing 
times and circumstances bring about a 
constant series of pressures from ‘all 
points within the system for the purpose 
of meeting the needs of the people. Strik- 
ing a balance is the art of good govern- 
ment, 

The electoral college system of electing 
a President was intended to strike a bal- 
ance between the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments. This it has done, but its im- 
perfections have led to abuses which 
have caused great anxiety among the 
people. The specter of a member of the 
electoral college voting contrary to the 
expressed will of the: electorate of his 
State and the “winner take’all” electoral 
votes from each State are abuses which 
should be removed. I have cosponsored 
legislative proposals to dod so> But while 
the direct election of the President pro- 
posal would do away with these abuses, 
it would, at the same time, jeopardize 
the balance between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States. Indeed, it does not 
require great imagination to say that 
adoption of this proposal by the Congress 
and its ratification by three-fourths of 
the States would mark the beginning of 
the end.of the viability of the States as 
political institutions. 

For this reason, I fully agree with the 
President’s prediction that the neces- 
sary three-fourths of the States would 
not. agree, to ratify the proposal if the 
Congress submits the question to them. 
And so it seems to me that’ we are now 
engaged in another of the typical exer- 
cises in futility which seem to be the 
trademark of this session of the Senate. 

‘The pending proposal, Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, would.allow 7 years. for 
ratification. by three-fourths .of the 
States, and this would mean that mean- 
ingful change to remove the present 
abuses would be delayed 7 more years at 
léast. 

The proponents make much of a Gal- 
lup poll some time ago which purported 
to show a very large majority of the peo- 
plein favor -f direct election of the 
President. I can understand such a reac- 
tion, because I,. myself, joined. as a co- 
sponsor of this, proposal 3 years ago after 
it had been endorsed by the American 


have had an opportunity to study the 
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matter in greater depth and to under- 
stand: the implications of the proposal. 
It would be more indicative of public 
attitudes, I believe, if the Gallup poll 
would ask questions such as these: 

1. Do you favor changing the system. of 
electing a President to a system under which 
one candidate for President could carry 49 
of the 50 states by 1,000 votes each and still 
lose the election because the other candidate 
for President carried a single state by 50,000 
votes? 

2i D6 you- Tavor changing ‘the system of 
electing a President to a’system which would 
encourage an end to the two-party system 
and a proliferation of political parties, thus 
laying a foundation for a run-off election be- 
cause no candidate recelved the required 
40% of the vote and laying the further 
foundation for all’ kinds of promises and 
trade-offs by either or both of the candidates 
involved in the run-off in order to pick up 
support from the other parties? 

3. Do; you, favor a system which would en- 
able widespread fraud in one or two large 
states to result in election of a candidate 
who lost most of the other states, but by 
margins too small to prevent his winning 
margins in the fraudulent states from put- 
ting him on top? 


These and other questions would re- 
veal the implications of the pending pro- 
posal, and my best judgment is that, thus 
informed, public opinion would be op- 
posed. And this is why I suggest that 
should the proposal be referred to the 
States, the required three-fourths ratifi- 
cation will not be forthcoming. Let these 
implications be publicly aired within the 
States, when the legislatures are in ses- 
sion, and the public would be far better 
informed on the subject than it now is. 

If it be suggested that my question re- 
lating to one candidate carrying 49 States 
by 1,000 votes each and the other candi- 
date carrying a single State by 50,000 
votes is far fetched, let me point out that 
16 of the smaller States cast a total of 
7,600,000 votes in 1968 and gave a com- 
bined majority to President Nixon of 
691,000. In the State of Massachusetts, 
2,236,000 votes were cast with a majority 
of 702,000 for Vice President Humphrey— 
Sufficient to more than wipe out the Nixon 
margin in those 16 States if this pend- 
ing proposal had been the law. 

Another serious defect in the pending 
proposal, as I see it, is the provision that 
empowers the Federal Government to 
establish uniform residence and elec- 
tion procedures for election for President 
and. Vice President. This could well result 
in differences within each State between 
such residence and élection procedures in 
the case of elections for President and 
Vice Président and elections for all other 
candidates—Governor, US. Senator, 
Congressmen, and other officials. The 
people are confused enough over some of 
these requirements now without adding 
another'set of requirements for them to 
follow. 

The 18-year-old vote question is very 
much up in the air, and not until the 
Supreme Court issues a ruling will we 
know whether or not the simple statute 
passed by the Congress is constitutional. 
I do not believe it is, and that is why I 
voted against it. If it is declared uncon- 
Stitutional, the long process of a con- 
stitutional amendment must be followed, 
and the outcome of ratification of that 
would be in doubt—especially because so 
many State referendums on this point 
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have resulted in its defeat. Meanwhile, 
however, States which have granted the 
franchise to those under the age of 21 
would have more say in electing a Presi- 
dent under the pending proposal than 
would those States which retain the 21- 
year age requirement. This is not fair 
and underscores the desirability of re- 
taining the electoral vote system while 
abolishing the obsolete electoral college 
itself. 

The electoral system has seen the peo- 
ple of our country elect a President on 
46 occasions during our history, and the 
transition between Presidents has been 
orderly. Granted that the orderliness 
could become fraught with controversy 
if the matter had gone to the House of 
Representatives in the elections of 1968, 
even that would not be fraught with the 
peril of a national runoff where, under 
the pending proposal, no candidate re- 
ceived 40 percent of the total vote. More- 
over, even under the unfair winner-take- 
all system, it has been rare indeed when 
the President who has been duly elected 
by receiving a majority of the electoral 
vote has received a minority of the total 
vote cast. 

On that point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp appendix A of the minority 
views, set forth on pages 52, 53, and 54 of 
the committee report on the pending 
proposal, 

There being no objection, the appendix 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPENDIX A 
Has A POPULAR VOTE WINNER Ever LOST THE 
PRESIDENCY? 

It is frequently said that the electoral col- 
lege makes it possible for a candidate to be 
elected who receives fewer popular votes than 
his chief opponent. It is alleged that this has 
happened three times: in 1824, in 1876, and 
in 1888. We propose to examine this charge 
to see whether it is worthy of the attention 
it has received. 

While it is theoretically possible for an 
electoral vote winner to be a popular vote 
loser, it is highly unlikely that such an event 
will occur. It is theoretically possible for the 
simple reason that there is not a perfect 
mathematical proportion between the size of 
the popular vote and the size of the electoral 
vote. That disproportion is due to the fact 
that each State has at least three electoral 
votes regardless of size—a concession that 
the Framers saw as necessary to shore up 
the federal system. So long as we believe it 
wise or useful for the States as States to 
have a say in the selection of Presidents, and 
so long as we believe that the smaller States 
ought properly to have a minimum repre- 
sentation, it will remain theoretically pos- 
sible for an electoral winner to be a popular 
loser. Whether we have. “winner-take-all” or 
some other system of awarding electoral 
votes, so long as the concept of electoral 
votes is retained with a minimum repre- 


sentation for small states, that theoretical 
possibility remains. 


The decisive policy question is whether the 
risk of this theoretical possibility. is worth 
running. And the most important factor in 
determining the worthiness of the risk is the 
likelihood of its occurrence. On the basis of 
past election results, the risk would appear 
to be minimal. Indeed, it is our belief that 
the much-feared result has never occurred. 

Let us now turn to consider the three elec- 
tions, which it is alleged, did produce the 
unwanted result 
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(A) THE ELECTION OF 1824 


In the election of 1824, Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son obtained a plurality of both the popular 
and the electoral vote but, failing a majority 
in ‘the electoral count, lost to John Quincy 
Adams in the House of Representatives, 

The experience of 1824, however, is hardly 
relevant to present-day elections. None of 
the machinery we now possess to prevent 
such an outcome existed at the time; indeed, 
the growth of the party system and the birth 
of national conventions can both be directly 
attributed to the experience of 1824, The 
absence of nominating and other party ma- 
chinery in 1824 accounts for the two facts 
which vitiate the election of 1824 as a rele- 
vant example: (1) unaffiliated a multiplicity 
of candidates, made it impossible for anyone 
to garner a majority of the electoral vote— 
@ fact. which, incidentally, was coneeded by 
all prior to the election; (2) voters were not 
organized in any major sort of way on be- 
half of any of the candidates, with the result 
that voter turnout was minimal. 

While accurate figures are especially diffi- 
cult to obtain for early 19th century elec- 
tions, most. authorities are agreed that some- 
thing like 350,000 votes were cast in the elec- 
tion of 1824, out of a total population of 
roughly 11 million, of whom roughly 3 to 4 
million were white adult males. Of the small 
number of votes which were cast, Jackson 
obtained a total of roughly 150,000—more 
than any other candidate, but it was not even 
a majority of those voting. Jackson’s plural- 
ity can in no sense be termed a “victory,” nor 
can it be said to have constituted a “man- 
date.” 

Further, there were four candidates in that 
election. Of the 24 States in the Union at the 
time, the four candidates appeared together 
on the ballots of only five States; in six 
States, only three were on the ballot; and in 
seven only two. Moreover, six States (in- 
cluding New York, at that time by far the 
most populous State) had no popular elec- 
tion at all, the electors being appointed by 
the State legislatures. 

The Presidency, in short, had yet to be 
conceived of as an elective office in the sense 
that we now understand it. Anyone who 
ventures to claim that Jackson's popular 
plurality represented the “will of the peo- 
ple” or that his defeat in the House was a 
“frustration of the popular will” understands 
neither the election of 1824 nor why its in- 
conclusiveness cannot be repeated today. In 
the words of Prof. Eugene Roseboom, “The 
popular will had been so dimly revealed in 
1824 that the House could not have sub- 
verted it.” (A History of Presidential Elec- 
tions, 1957, p. 88). 


(B) THE ELECTION OF 1876 


It is claimed that in the election of 1876, 
Samuel Tilden carried the popular vote by 
250,000 but had the election “stolen” from 
him by a “packed” special electoral commis- 
sion which had been assembled to investigate 
vote-fraud allegations in a number of States. 
The only difficulty with this argument. is 
that, in order to have any significance at all 
one must adjudge every decisive vote-fraud 
allegation in Tilden’s favor—an act of naive 
generosity that even Tilden’s most vociferous 
supporters at the time dared not make. The 
very thing which brought the matter to the 
Special commission in the first place—and 
the matter which occupied its members for 
days on end—was the clear and present inci- 
dence of fraud. The accuracy of the popular 
vote or the credentials of electors were chal- 
lenged in at least 10 States. No one but no 
one has any idea of what the actual popular 
vote count was in 1876. 

(C) THE ELECTION OF 1888 

In the election of 1888, it is alleged, Grover 
Cleveland received a plurality of the popular 
vote but lost the electoral vote and therefore 
the Presidency to Benjamin Harrison. Of the 
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three examples used by critics of the electoral 
college, this is the strongest; but it remains 
a very weak reed indeed, Even if the tabu- 
lated popular vote were taken as wholly ac- 
curate, less than 1 percentage point (actu- 
ally, 0.7) separated the two candidates in 
the popular vote. But the popular vote totals 
ought not be taken as accurate. There is con- 
siderable evidence of fraud on both sides, 
involving both the size of the popular vote 
and the distribution of the electoral vote. 
The late Prof. Edward S. Corwin, perhaps 
the most distinguished constitutional au- 
thority of his generation, acknowledged that 
Cleveland’s popular plurality (roughly 100,- 
000) could be attributed entirely to the 
shenanigans of Tammany Hall alone. Neither 
man received a majority of the popular vote. 
As between two men, one receiving 48.6 per- 
cent of the vote, the other 47.9 percent, is it 
really possible to say that one is the clear 
choice of the people and the other not? 
Would the country have been ungovernable 
by either man? What is decisively important 
in presidential elections, as we have said be- 
fore, is not so much the size of a majority as 
its distribution and character. 

In any event, even if the election of 1888 
is the strongest of the three examples used 
by electoral college critics, it provides no 
basis for condemning the electoral sys- 
tem as a whole. The record otherwise is 
clear and unmistakable: the popular winner 
has always been the electoral winner, 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, appor- 
tioning the electoral votes according to 
the vote received in each State would not 
only be more fair, but it would further 
diminish the possibility of having a 
President who received a minority of the 
total vote. Far better, it seems to me, to 
run the rare risk of having a President 
who has received a few thousand fewer 
votes than the loser than to run the more 
likely risk of having a President who 
is elected because of large majorities in a 
few large States and is, therefore, a re- 
gional type rather than a national type 
official. 

Even with its defects, the present sys- 
tem. encourages national campaigning 
by the candidates, because electoral 
votes in smaller States are important— 
even if the winning margin of votes cast 
is not great. But in a direct election sys- 
tem, those smaller States and small mar- 
gins would tend to be ignored so that 
campaigning could be centered in the 
large population areas where large mar- 
gins could more than wipe out many of 
the totals in smaller States—as in the 
case of Massachusetts to which I have 
previously referred. 

Mr, President, I hope that the pending 
proposal will be either defeated or 
amended so that the abuses in the pres- 
ent system will be removed. I believe that 
is the prudent way of meeting the prob- 
lems that face us under the present 
system. 

It can be argued that since we have 
gotten along for so many years under the 
present system, there is no need for re- 
form. I believe that reform is indicated. 
Reform does not mean destruction of 
the present system. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BELLMON, I would like to inquire 
of the Senator from Iowa if he feels a 
direct vote would be more conducive to 
fraud than the present winner-take-all 
system in the electoral college. 
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Mr. MILLER. I think it would for this 
reason. While the winner-take-all sys- 
tem has an abuse to which I have already 
alluded, the electoral vote in large States 
is somewhat diluted, as the Senator 
knows, by the fact that every State, no 
matter how small, does have two elec- 
toral votes because every State has two 
Senators. To this extent I suggest that 
the electoral vote in large States is some- 
what diluted. That does not mean the 
electoral vote in a winner-take-all State 
is not an extremely desirable plum, and it 
does not mean the basis for fraud in 
getting a large chunk of electoral votes 
is not there. The point is that it would 
be worse under a direct election situ- 
ation. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, I would like 
to pursue this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I am pleased to yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. BELLMON. I am sure the Senator 
is well aware of the: situation in States 
such as Illinois and New York. In Illinois 
the vote divides fairly evenly between the 
downstate. voters, the generally Repub- 
lican area, and the Cook County voters, 
who tend to be Democratic. I am sure he 
realizes that in some past elections there 
were situations in which the Democratic 
machine in Cook County went to great 
ends to bring out a maximum vote by 
whatever means in Cook County to over- 
come the disadvantage the organization 
faced from downstate voters. They would 
do this because it was the means used 
by the Democratic organization to secure 
the total electoral vote of that State. 

It occurs to me that this is a greater 
pressure for fraud than if those votes 
were counted singly. If it meant one yote 
there would be a lot less pressure to pro- 
duce that vote than when the organiza- 
tion secures the total bloc of electors of 
the entire State. 

Mr. MILLER. I think the Senator has 
a good point in a State where there is 
a very close election and, let us say, a 
large State where an extra few votes 
would mean, with the winner taking all, 
all the votes of that large State. I would 
agree that in that particular instance the 
situation would be ripe for fraudulent 
action. 

However, I believe if the Senator will 
look at the results of previous elections 
he will find that the number of those 
large States where there is that narrow 
a margin is relatively small compared to 
the number of large States in which 
there were sweeping majorities, and it 
is.the sweeping majorities that I think 
result in the direct election of the Presi- 
dent, laying a foundation for even more 
encouragement. But I think it is a mixed 
situation; I agree, The best answer I 
can give is where there are smaller States 
with two electoral votes for each State, 
the aggravation is not as great from an 
overall standpoint. 

But this is not an unmixed situation. 
The Senator knows that in the example 
he cited this is one of the abuses of the 
winner-take-all system which the Sen- 
ator from Iowa long advocated be done 
away with either by the district plan, 
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which has been offered for many years 
by the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MUNDT), or by what in my 
judgment is the preferable proportional 
plan which currently is offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
ERVIN). 

Mr. BELLMON. If the Senator will 
yield further, I would like to say that 
apparently the feeling of the Senator 
from Oklahoma and the feeling of the 
Senator from Iowa are not too'different. 
I think both of us desire improvements 
in the present system. Apparently the 
difference is that as the Senator from 
Oklahoma studied the present system 
and the alternatives, he came to the 
conclusion that really the only: viable 
way to improve the electoral system is 
to abolish it, because when one goes to 
the proportional system, he simply mul- 
tiplies the winner-take-all arrangement 
into about 535 entities rather than the 
50 we have now, and when we go to the 
proportional system, we get bogged down 
in mathematics that would make it pos- 
sible for a President to be elected with 
fewer votes than the candidate who 
opposed him. 

With the tensions we have in this 
country and with the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities that reside in the office of 
the President, it seems to me that the 
man who holds that position should be 
the choice of the majority, or at least of 
the larger percentage of the votes of the 
people who voted for the. two top candi- 
dates. I do not think we will get that if 
we go to the proportional system. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me comment, when 
the Senator from Oklahoma says that we 
are both reasonable men, that the Sen- 
ator from Iowa concedes that. It illus- 
trates that reasonable and honest people 
can arrive at different conclusions, The 
Senator from Oklahoma in effect says he 
is an abolitionist and the Senator from 
Iowa is a reformer. That points up the 
difference. 

The Senator from Iowa thinks that by 
reforming what we have now and doing 
away with the two abuses I have re- 
ferred to, namely the winner-take-all 
abuse and the electoral college, which 
lays the foundation for an elector to go 
contrary to the wishes of the people of 
his State, we will arrive at a better sys- 
tem than we have now; whereas the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma believes a direct 
election—which, of course, will cure the 
abuses—is the better approach. 

To me, curing those abuses by such a 
revolutionary system. as this is not in- 
dicated. The Senator- from Oklahoma 
argues, as all the proponents for direct 
election argue, that we could have a mi- 
nority President: I think we have had 
three minority Presidents in the history 
of this country, and there is some ques- 
tion as to that point. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
shall later ask that appendix A to the 
minority views in the committee report, 
starting at page 52 and ending at page 
54, be printed in the Record. That anal- 
ysis shows that the three elections re- 
ferred to—the election of 1824, the elec- 
tion of 1876, and the election of 1888— 


while sometimes popularly referred to as 
elections of minority Presidents, are sub- 
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ject to grave questions on that point. But, 
for the sake of argument, under the 
winner-take-all system, in the history of 
our elections, there are three, and the 
margins there are minute, Under the pro- 
portional plan, the opportunity for that 
to happen would be greatly reduced. 

So I suggest that what the proponents 
are arguing for here is something that 
is almost impossible to happen. If it 
happened, it would be by such a slim 
margin that I do not think anybody 
would be too disturbed about it. To me, 
the risks of that happening are far over- 
shadowed by the risks of electing a Pres- 
ident as a result of carrying a handful 
of States. 

I have already pointed out, as an ex- 
treme example, what this proposal lays 
the foundation for—namely, one candi- 
date for President carrying 49 States by 
1,000 votes and the other candidate car- 
rying only one State by 50,000 votes and 
becoming President of the United States, 

The Senator from Oklahoma, and 
others, will say that is an extreme ex- 
ample; that it can never happen. I would 
be perfectly willing to admit that, but it 
could happen if two or: three or four 
States were carried by such margins. I 
shall refer shortly to the situation in 
Massachusetts in the last election, which 
substantiates the point I am making. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. BELLMON. I agree that both the 
situations the Senator from Iowa has 
described are remote and very unlikely 
to happen, but we have situations now 
where Presidents have been elected by 
fewer votes than the losing candidate 
received. For instance, in 1960 President 
Nixon actually received more popular 
votes than did President Kennedy if we 
consider the votes case in Alabama. Al- 
ways, when there is a mechanism like 
the electoral college, there is going to be 
the possibility for these kinds of situa- 
tions to. arise, 

I am of the opinion that if President 
Nixon had not been very generous and a 
big man, he could have thrown the coun- 
try into turmoil by asking for a recount 
and taking the election into court, and 
perhaps created a great damage to this 
country. This could happen again, and 
the next candidate may not be so mag- 
nanimous as President Nixon was.and he 
could create a crisis. 

That was one reason why I became in- 
terested in electoral college reform. 

The Senator from Iowa has referred 
to the direct vote as a revolutionary sys- 
tem. I frankly cannot agree with him on 
that, because the Senator holds his posi- 
tion in the Senate as a result of a direct 
vote. All the Governors are elected by 
direct vote. This simply means extending 
a system which works very well for other 
offices in this country to the highest 
office in the country. 

Mr. MILLER. But the Senator makes 
that point and attempts, in doing so, to 
ignore the difference: between. the elec- 
tion.of a President and the election, 
within a State, of its own Representatives 
in Congress, its own U.S. Senators, and 
its own Governor. That is the crux of the 
whole thing, 
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The Senator suggests, just forget-about 
the State entities, just let the tabulation 
be rün by a computer or an adding ma- 
chine in voting for President. When he 
does that he lays the foundation for one 
candidate carrying 49 States by 1,000 
votes and the other candidate carrying 
only one State by 50,000 being elected 
President. 

To me, a foundation for that extreme 
situation, even to a lesser degree, is un- 
thinkable, and that is why I think the 
proposal would be revolutionary in our 
system of government. 

Our system of government was found- 
ed not on having one monolithic, cen- 
tralized system of government, but on 
carefully separated and diffused powers 
of government as between the Federal 
Government and its three branches and 
the State governments and their three 
branches. 

When we come along with this pro- 
posal and dep#ive the States of any of 
their rights as entities with respect to 
electing a President, and provide further, 
as this proposal does, federalizing resi- 
dents requirements’and other procedures 
in electing a President, I suggest to my 
friend from Oklahoma he is laying a 
foundation for the beginning of the end 
of the federal system of our’ country. 

I know that my friend from Oklahema 
would not want to do that. If he thought 
that this would actually happen, he 
would not be a proponent. But granted 
that good faith exists, the foundation is 
being laid. We have already seen this 
happen earlier in this session of Con- 
gress, when those in control of this body 
decided to take unto themselves the de- 
cision that 18-year-olds would have the 
right to vote. As I said at the time, I 
could support a constitutional amend- 
ment which would ‘go out to my State 
for the consideration of my people, but 
for a group of people here in the U.S. 
Senate or in Congress, all of us Federal 
officials, to undertake, in effect, to say, 
“The State legislatures do not know 
what they are doing, and the people of 
the respective States'do not know what 
they are doing, we are the all-knowing 
people here, and we are going to make 
that decision” is to me révolutionary. 

Iam for reform, not revolution. I am 
not suggesting that my friend from 
Oklahoma is a revolutionist, although 
he had admitted that he is an aboli- 
tionist. But I think this is a revolutionary 
type of proposal in its essence, and that. 
to me, is not the way to do away with 
the abuses. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President—if the 
Senator will yield—I am flattered by his 
description of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, but I want to remind the Senator 
from Iowa that Senate Joint Resolution 
1 does require the approval of the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the States, 
and thus is not similar to the vote on 
the 18-year-old question in that respect. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, indeed; the Sena- 
tor from Iowa is very much aware of 
that. That is why I have suggested that 
I agree with the President of the United 
States that we are not going to get 
three-fourths of the State legislatures 
to ratify this proposal. 

I find it inconceivable that there would 
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not be far more than 13 State legisla- 
tures that, after considering all of the 
implications of this proposal, _ would 
turn thumbs down on. it: Ini fact, once 
the people understood the implications, 
and if we put) it to:a' referendum sug- 
gested that we turn to a system where- 
by, as I’shall point out later-in my state- 
ment, the votes in 16 Middle Western 
States would be wiped out by the votes 
in the single State of Massachusetts, 
if the Senator from Oklahoma does not 
think that the State legislatures. in: the 
States are going to'turn thumbs down 
on that, I do not think he knows State 
legislatures; and I think, after having 
been the Governor of his State, and:a 
very successful one, he does know State 
legislatures. 

I think we are going through an. ex- 
ercise in futility here, which will delay 
by seven. years -the opportunity to cure 
some of the abuses on which we are all 
in -agreement as needing to be cured. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to interrupt briefly? 

Mr. MILLER. I am pleased to permit 
the’ interruption ‘by my friend from 
Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the colloqtiy between 
my friend from Iowa and'my friend from 
Oklahoma. As a former State legislator, 
I must say I look at these legislatures a 
little bit differently than my friend from 
Towa. 

I do not think any of us can guaran- 
tee what a State legislature is going to 
do. But as I recall my experience in the 
Indiana Legislature—and I have heard 
the Senator from Oklahoma disctiss the 
Oklahoma Legislature—if we havea 
plan that would pass Congress and a 
plan that has been endorsed repeatedly 
by about 80 percent of the ‘people in 
poll after poll, a plan that is supported 
by the American Bar Association, ‘the 
Chamber of Commerce, the AFL-CIO; 
the UAW, the League of Women Voters, 
and on and on, I would think a plan 
with that kind of support would have a 
better chance than other plans, well- 
intentioned as they might be; that do 
not: have that kind of support. 

But of course that is speculation; we 
do not know. 

Mr: MILLER.” Mr. President,’ may I 
respond briefly to that? I think the Sen- 
ator from Indiana did not hear my com- 
ment about this Gallup poll. 

The Senator probably knows that 3 
years ago, when this proposal was first 
advanced, after the American Bar ‘Asso- 
eiation first endorsed it, the Senator 
from Iowa became a cosponsor. I thought 
about it briefly, and it sounded pretty 
good to me—direct election of the Pres- 
dent, one-man, one-vote; and all of 
that—and I became a-cosponsor. i 

At that time, I did'not realize that it 
had been endorsed by the American Bar 


Association by avery closely divided 
vote in its house of delegates. So to say 


that the American Bar Association en- 
dorses it is overstating’ the matter a 
little bit; I think. We can‘say that the 
American Bar Association house of dele- 
gates, by’a very Closély divided vote en- 
dorsed it; : : 
The point I want’to make, if I may 
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continue, is that if you go around as a 
pollster and ask the average person, “Do 
you fayor direct election of the Presi- 
dent,” they will probably react about like 
the Senator from Iowa did when it was 
first brought to his attention and sug- 
gested that he might like to be a cospon- 
sor of this proposal: “Yes; it sounds 
pretty good to me; put me down.” 

But believe me—and the Senator from 
Indiana has gone through the same pro- 
cedures that the Senator from Iowa has 
during his State legislative service—let 
the proposal be aired, and let the impli- 
cations be brought out in the local news- 
papers and on the floors of those legis- 
lative halls, and let the question be asked 
of the man on the street this way: “Do 
you favor changing the system of elect- 
ing the President to a system under 
which one candidate for President could 
carry 49 of the 50 States by 1;000 votes 
each, and still lose the election because 
the other candidate, who carried only 
one State, happened to carry it by 50,000 
votes,” and my guess is that the Gallup 
poll results would be a lot different. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, if I may in- 
dulge upon the courtesy and patience of 
the Senator from Iowa just a bit further, 
I would be the first to agree that polls 
are not conclusive: What concerns the 
Senator from Indiana is not that every- 
thing is not going to go well as long as 
the outcome of the popular vote and 
the electoral college results are the same. 
What concerns me is that, while any sys- 
tem is going to work if you have a big 
majority, the true test of the value of the 
system and its ability to function prop- 
erly is what happens in a close election. 

I think the legislatures will respond 
somewhat differently than the Senator 
from Iowa thinks, but I have no way of 
proving it. I think the Senator from Iowa 
would have to agree he does not, either. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? À 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
knows that the senior Senator from Ne= 
braska (Mr. HrusxKa) has done a good 
bit of research on this point, and has 
noted that in the election of the Presi- 
dent under the present system, some 20 
States—in fact, I think it is more than 
that—would, under the pending proposal, 
find their influence in electing a Presi- 
dent to be considerably diminished. 

When you put that up to a group of 
State legislators—and I would include 
the Indiana State Legislature as an ex- 
ample, because I do not think it is a 
great deal unlike the Iowa State legis- 
lature, either as to the size of the State 
or as to many of its problems—I think 
you will find those State legislators are 
going to begin to wonder about the ad- 
visability of giving four or five of the 
giant States of this country the power 
to elect a President, along with a hand- 
ful of others, and have, as a result, a 
regional type President instead of a na- 
tional type President. 

Mr. BAYH. If I might make just one 
further point. 4 

First of all, the ABA endorsement on 
this issue was 3 to 1. Second, although 
I have the greatest respect for my dis- 
tinguished colleague and fellow member 
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of the Judiciary Committee . (Mr. 
Hruska) relative to his judgment on 
what happens under the present system 
and what would happen under the elec- 
toral college system under given cir- 
cumstances, I must say that my distin- 
guished colleague from Oklahoma comes 
from one of those States that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska says are going to lose 
a@ lot of votes. The Senator can ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma himself how he 
feels about that. Interestingly enough, we 
have a number of small State sponsors 
on this proposal. 

Alaska, our least populous State, ac- 
cording toi the Hruska doctrine, is going 
to lose the most. Both Senators from 
Alaska are supporting this proposal. This 
would make one believe that perhaps 
there might be some fallacy. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. And the Senator 
from Iowa was a cosponsor 3 years ago. 
So one might conclude at that time just 
as the Senator from Indiana has con- 
cluded. But the Senator from Iowa has 
had’ an opportunity since that time to 
study this matter in considerable detail 
and to see the implications and to look at 
some of the writings by scholars in this 
area. 

The Senator from Iowa has been’ a 
strong proponent of one man, one vote in 
certain cases, such as the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which I thought for years 
was being handled contrary to the best 
intentions and the meaning of the Con- 
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stitution of the United States, It was 
not until the Supreme Court rendered 
a decision that we finally had a founda- 
tion, which is now being realized, where- 
by we can look over at the House of Rep- 
resentatives and we will know that just 
about every one of its Members repre- 
sents approximately the. same number 
of people; whereas, it was not very long 
ago when we had some Representatives 
representing 200,000 people and others 
representing a half-million people, and 
still it was called the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

But that background does not lead me 
to tear away the: diffusion of power be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
States, I must say that I think this 
emphasis on Presidents being. elected 
with fewer popular votes than their op- 
ponents is greatly overdone. It has been 
rare in the past. It would be even rarer 
under a proportional system of allocat- 
ing the electoral votes. 

I suggest, further, that under the 
pending proposal if we got into a run- 
off situation—and I think that is more 
likely by far than the possibility of hay- 
ing a President elected under the pres- 
ent system by fewer popular votes than 
his opponent—then we will have the 
finalists, each of whom will represent un- 
der 40 percent of the vote. The eventual 
winner will, of course, receive a majority 
of the vote, but he will not be the first 
choice of even 40 percent of the people. 
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There are imperfections in this proposal 
so far as majority will is concerned. 

Mr. BAYH. Will the Senator permit me 
to interrupt one further time? I promise 
not to interrupt again. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
will not hold the Senator from Indiana 
to that promise. I will yield to him any 
time he wishes me to yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I should like to ask the 
Senator to continue to study this prob- 
lem. The Senator from Indiana would 
be the first to suggest that his judgment 
is not always infallible, But I have found 
that as I continue to study the various 
aspects and intrigues and intricacies of 
the electoral college system and how it 
actually has worked, not how some peo- 
ple say it has worked, I have changed 
my mind on this. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article which 
lists the percentage of votes, the vote 
tabulation of our large and small States, 
in the last election. We can at a later 
date introduce a composite of the last 
several elections. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL RACE RETURNS 

WASHINGTON, December 11.—Following, 
state by state, are the official returns in last 
month's Presidential race between Richard 
M. Nixon; Republican; Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Democrat, and George C. Wallace, of the 
American Independent party: 
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2 Pennsylvania total based on figures submitted to State election board and scheduled to be 
certified later this week. 


1 Includes 141,124 under listing of Alabama Independent Democratic Party and 53,264 under 
listing of National Democratic Party of Alabama. 
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MINOR PARTY CANDIDATES 


E. Harold Munn Sr., Prohibition party— 
Alabama 3,420, California’ 69, Colorado 275, 
Indiana 4,616, Iowa $62; Kansas 2,192, Mas- 
sachusetts 2,369, Michigan 60, Montana 510, 
North Dakota 38, Ohio 19, Virginia 599. Total: 
14,519. 

Eldridge Cleaver, Peace and Freedom 
party—Arizona 217, California 27,707, Iowa 
1,332, Michigan 4,585, Minnesota 935, Wash- 
ington 1,609. Total: 36,385. 

Hennings Blomen, Socialist-Labor party— 
Arizona 75, California $41, Colorado 3,016, 
Illinois 13,878, Iowa 241, Massachusetts,6,180, 
Michigan 1,762, Minnesota 285, New Jersey 
6,784, New York 8,432, Ohio, 120, Pennsylva- 
nia 4,977, Virginia 4,671, Washington 488, 
Wisconsin 1,338. Total: 52,588. 

Fred Halstead, Socialist Worker party— 
Arizona 85, Colorado 235, Indiana 1,293, Iowa 
3,877, Kentucky 2,843, Michigan 4,099, Mih- 
nesota 808, Montana 457, New. Hampshire 
104, (New Jersey 8,668, New Mexico 252, New 
York .11,851, North Dakota 128, Ohio 69, 
Pennsylvania 4,862, Rhode Island 383, Ver- 
mont 294, Washington 270, Wisconsin 1,222. 
Total: 41,300. 

Eugene J. McCarthy, New party—Arizona 
2,751, California 20,721, Colorado 305, Min- 
nesota 585, Oregon 1,496. Total, 25,859. 

New party without candidate—Montana 
470, New Hampshire 431, Vermont 579. Total: 
1,480. 

Dick Gregory, New party—California 3,230, 
Colorado 1,393, New Jersey 8,084, New York 
24,517, Ohio 372, Pennsylvania: 7,821, Vir- 
ginia 1,680. Total: 47,097. 

Charlene Mitchell, Communist party and 
Free Ballot party—California 260, Minnesota 
415, Ohio 23, Washington 877. Total: 1,075. 

Others: 19,606. 


Mr. BAYH. One thing that has come 
to the attention of the Senator from In- 
diana is that historically the vote in the 
large States has been much closer than 
the vote in the small States, although 
the Senator from Iowa can take the Mas- 
sachusetts vote and compare it with 16 
small States. 

I ask the Senator to take this into 
consideration, because these figures will 
show that even in the 1968 election— 
leaving aside the one example of Mas- 
sachusetts—in the other States there 
were closer contests. It is in the big cities, 
the big States, with the blocs of electoral 
votes, that we have the highest degree 
of development of the two-party system, 
where the contests are the closest and 
political activity is the most heated. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 
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Mr. BAYH. I will stop interrupting the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Would the Senator mind 
if I interrupt him at that point? 

Mr. BAYH. I am the one who is inter- 
rupting. , 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is in effect 
arguing for retention of the present sys- 
tem, because what he is saying is that 
this fight over these electoral votes in a 
close contest makes more viable the two- 
party system, and this is one of the argu- 
ments for what we now have. If we have 
a close election in the direct election of a 
President and wë have only perhaps a 
thousand or 2,000 votes difference in the 
giant State—and the Senator from 
Oklahoma indicated Ilinois as an ex- 
ample in the last election—then we di- 
lute the desirability of the two-party 
system in comparison to what we have 
now. 

So I think the Senator inadvertently 
has made an argument for retaining 
what we have. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Iowa 
has attributed a certain meaning to my 
remarks that I did not intend. 

The Senator from Iowa expressed one 
of his concerns, and T think it would be 
a legitimate concern, that there would 
be a wide margin, a wide disparity, be- 
tween winners and losers in the popular 
vote. I think he made this statement 
earlier. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the Senator permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. BAYH. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. When the Senator talks 
about these close elections as revealed by 
the table he has placed in the Recorp, is 
he talking in terms of percentages or is 
he talking in terms of numbers? 

Mr. BAYH. I am talking in terms of 
percentages. 

Mr. MILLER. That is just the point I 
was afraid of, because 1 or'2 percent in 
a giant State such as New York or Cali- 
fornia may sound like a very, very razor- 
thin edge or margin-by the time we take 
into account the total number of votes 
that are there and compare'those to the 
total number of votes in another 14 or 15 
small States. They can well overshadow 
the total number of votes in the smaller 
States. 

So I think that we are going to get 
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sidetracked if we talk in terms of close 
elections in terms of percentages. What 
counts under the pending proposal is 
numbers. Yam much more interested in 
whether or notia candidate, out of 12 
million votes in New York State, wins or 
loses by a million votes than whether it 
is a difference of a few percentage points. 

Mr. BAYH. If the Senator is really 
interested in numbers of voters, I think 
that direct popular vote will enhance the 
two-party system all over the country. It 
is the only system in which all the num- 
bers count. Only in direct popular vote 
is there an incentive for both the dom- 
inant party and the lesser party in a one- 
party State to get active. Take the State 
of Indiana. In 1968, the Democrats wrote 
it off and the Republicans took it for 
granted. There was no-incentive to get 
am oi and participate atveach precinct 
eve 

I invite the Senator from Iowa to share 
the opinion of the Senator from Indiana 
that only in direct popular vote does one 
know in. each precinct, for each Demo- 
cratic and Republican precinct commit- 
teeman, that if we get those extra 50 
votes out, that we get them counted, and 
they are going to count in the final re- 
turn. If you are going to lose a State by 
& thousand votes, you might as well lose 
it by 100,000; If you are going to carry 
it by 100,000 votes, there is no incentive 
to carry it by 200,000. 

Iappreciate the patience of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Iowa 
always welcomes a discussion with the 
Senator from Indiana. 

I just want to add to what the Sena- 
tor from Indiana has said, Being a sea- 
soned politician, he well knows that the 
votes in the precincts are got out not 
by the presidential candidates but by 
the local officials or certainly the State 
officials who are running for office. That 
is the answer to that. 

With respect to tables, I should like 
to counterbalance the table introduced 
by the Senator from Indiana by asking 
unanimous consent that the tables ap- 
pearing on pages 19 and 20 of the hear- 
ing record on the pending proposal be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IMPACT OF DIRECT ELECTION ON VOTING STRENGTH OF MIDLAND, SOUTHWESTERN, AND SOUTHERN STATES 


1968 electoral vote 


1968 Number 
estimated of 


1968 direct vote 
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IF PRESIDENTS ARE ELECTED BY POPULAR VOTE—EFFECT ON STATES 


Percent of 


State 


15 STATES WOULD GAIN 
POLITICAL POWER 


California. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Logi a 
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34 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
coe WOULD LOSE POLITICAL 


Virginia 
Georgia... 
Tennessee... 
Maryland___. 
Louisiana____ 
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Source: Testimony before the House Judiciary Committee, May 16, 1969. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
the fioor. 


CLOSED SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to rule XXXV, I move that the 
doors of the Chamber be closed and that 
the Presiding Officer direct that the gal- 
leries be cleared. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I second the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr: 
JORDAN Of Idaho). The motion having 
been made and seconded that the Sen- 
ate go into closed session, the Chair, 
pursuant to rule XXXV, now directs the 
Sergeant at Arms to clear the galleries, 
and close the doors of the Chamber. 

Thereupon, at 3 p.m., the doors of the 
Chamber were closed. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


At 4:29 p.m. the doors of the Cham- 
ber were opened, and. the open session of 
the Senate was resumed. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE VICE PRES- 
IDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to the 
election of the President and the Vice 
President. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that it remain in that status 
until the close of morning business 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELIMINATION OF REDUCTION IN 
ANNUITIES OF EMPLOYEES OR 
MEMBERS WHO ELECTED RE- 
DUCED ANNUITIES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
1103, S. 437. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: A bill (S. 437) to amend chapter 
83, title 5, United States Code, to elimi- 
nate the reduction in the annuities of 
employees or members who elected re- 
duced annuities in order to provide a 
survivor annuity if predeceased by the 
person named as survivor and permit a 
retired employee or Member to designate 
@ new spouse as survivor if predeceased 
by the person named as survivor at the 
time of retirement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That (a) section 8341(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and” after paragraph 
(2); 

(2) by striking out paragraph (3); and 

(3) by renumbering paragraph “(4)” as 
paragraph “(3)”. 

(b) Section 8341(d) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “dependent widower” 
wherever it appears and inserting “widower™ 
in place thereof; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2); and 

(3) by renumbering paragraphs “(3)” and 
“(4)” as paragraphs “(2)” and “(3)”, re- 
spectively. 

(c) Section 8341(e)(2) of title 5, United 
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States Code, is amended by striking out sub- 
section “(a)(4)” and inserting subsection 
“(a) (3)” in place thereof. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 8844(a) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after the fourth sentence the following new 
flush sentence: “If the annuitant on termi- 
nation of employment is married to a spouse 
potentially entitled to annuity as surviving 
spouse under section 8341 of this title, the 
supplemental annuity payable under the 
fourth sentence of this subsection is re- 
duced by 10 percent and the spouse is en: 
titled to an annuity equal to 55 percent of 
the supplemental annuity commencing and 
terminating at the same times as the sur- 
vivor annuity payable under section 8341 
of this title, unless at the time of claiming 
the supplemental annuity the annuitant no- 
tifles the Civil Service Commission in writing 
that he does not desire his spouse to receive 
this annuity.” 

(b) Section 8344(a) is further amended 
by striking out the following: “The employ- 
ment of an annuitant under this subsection 
does not create an annuity for or affect the 
annuity. of á survivor,” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 8339(i) is amended by 
Striking out “his spouse” and inserting in 
leu thereof “any spouse surviving him.” 

(b) Section 8341(b) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after “to whom he was 
married at the time of retirement,”, “or who 
qualifies as a widow or widower under sec- 
tion 8341(a),” and 

(2). by striking out “does not desire his 
spouse” and inserting in Meu thereof “does 
not desire any spouse surviving him,” and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “A spouse acquired 
after retirement is entitled to a survivor an- 
nuity under this paragraph only if he elects 
to receive it instead of any other survivor 
annuity to which he may be entitled under 
this subchapter or another retirement sys- 
tem for Government employees.” 

(c) Section 8339(j) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by renumbering sec- 
tion “8339(j)" as “8839(j)(1)” and adding 
the following paragraph (Jj) (2): 

“(J) (2) An employée or Member who is un- 
married at the time of retiring or an annu- 
itant who is unmarried at the time of sepa- 
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ration and who later marries may, within one 
year after he marries, elect a reduced an- 
nuity with benefit to surviving spouse as 
provided in section 8341(b). His annuity is 
recomputed and paid under the provisions of 
section 8339(j) effective the first day of the 
month after his written election is received 
ih the Civil Service Commission. An elec- 
tion under this paragraph voids prospec- 
tively any election previously made under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection.” 

Sec, 4. (a) The amendments made by sec- 
tions 1 and 3 of this Act shall not apply in 
the cases of employees, Members, or annu- 
itants who died prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. The rights of such persons 
and their survivors shall continue in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if 
such amendments had not been enacted. 

(b) The amendments made by section 2 
of this Act shall apply only with respect to 
reemployed annuitants whose employment 
terminates on or after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the bill now 
before the Senate is a bill to change the 
law regarding annuities for the spouse 
of a retiree who has passed on. There is 
a technical amendment to the bill I 
send the amendment to the desk, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: The Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss) for the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr, McGee), proposes an amendment 
as follows: 

On page 5, strike out lines 6 through 8 
and insert in lieu thereof the foll s 

"(1) by inserting ‘(1)’ after the subsection 
designation ‘(j)’; and 

“(2) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(2) An employee or Member who is un- 
married at the time of retiring or an annui- 
tant who is unmarried at the time of separa- 
tion and who later marries may, within one 
year after he marries, elect a reduced an- 
nuity with benefit to surviving spouse as 
provided in section 8341(b). His annuity is 
recomputed and paid under the provisions 
of section 8339(i) effective the first day of 
the month after his written election is re- 
ceiyed in the Civil Service Commission. An 
election under this paragraph voids pros- 
pectively any election previously made under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection.’” 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment, as I say, is simply a technical and 
perfecting amendment discovered by the 
legislative counsel on the last review of 
the legislation. It has.no substantive ef- 
fect, but simply makes the language con- 
form with the existing statute and the 
purpose of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, under pres- 
ent law when an employee retires he may 
elect to receive a: reduced annuity so as 
to provide a lifetime survivor benefit 
equal to 55 percent of this reduced an- 
nuity for his spouse if he dies before his 
spouse dies. The election to take a re- 
duced annuity or a single-life annuity at 
the fime of retirement is irrevocable. If 
a retiree’s spouse dies first, his reduced 
annuity continues and he may not desig- 
nate a subsequent spouse as beneficiary: 

Experience in the’ retirement program 
shows that more than one-third of the 
time the male retiree outlives his wife, 
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continuing to’ receive a reduced annuity 
for which there can never be a bene- 
ficiary. 

S. 437 provides that if an annuitant 
elects a reduced annuity that designation 
shall remain irrevocable. But it amends 
existing law to give to the retiree the 
absolute right to leave a survivor annuity 


to any spouse to whom he is married at. 


the time of his death. The marriage must 
have been of 2 years’ duration or the 
spouse must be the parent of issue from 
the marriage. 

This bill is a major step toward provid- 
ing adequate income for older citizens. In 
its inquiry the committee has found no 
evidence to indicate that the spouse to 
whom a retiree was married at the time 
of his retirement should be his sole bene- 
ficiary under law. 

The bill is partly retroactive. The op- 
portunity,,to designate a subsequent 
spouse or the opportunity to designate a 
first spouse is offered to any employee or 
any retired employee on the active or re- 
tirement roles on the date of enactment 
but the surviving subsequent spouse of a 
retired Federal employee who dies before 
the date of enactment will not be entitled 
to any of the benefits of the measure. 

That means that a person who is on 
retirement now may make the determina- 
tion, but no surviving spouse can come in 
now and say, “I should have been desig- 
nated.” 

I think this is simple equity, Mr. Presi- 
dent. A retiree who elects to take a re- 
duced annuity is therefore paying some- 
thing, for the option of naming his 
spouse, to retire, Under the present law, 
however, if that spouse dies, he still con- 
tinues to. pay and pay, because his re- 
duced annuity goes on as long as he lives. 
This bill simply provides that if his 
spouse dies and he remarries, he or she— 
it applies either way—may then desig- 
nate the second spouse to take the an- 
nuity should he then predecease that 
person to whom he is married. 

It still has the limitation of being mar- 
ried 2 years, to get around some deathbed 
cases, perhaps, or if there is issue of that 
marriage; either of those circumstances 
establishes. the qualification. I think it 
is eminently fair, and takes care of some- 
thing that has been a gap in the retire- 
ment system for Federal employees for a 
considerable period of time. 

The committee was unanimous in re- 
porting this bill, I know it has been care- 
fully studied by the Senators who are 
concerned, and I believe that we are 
ready to vote. I am not aware that there 
is anyone in opposition to the bill at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading; read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 437 
An act to amend chapter 83 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to survivor annuities 


under the civil service retirement program, 

and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
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Section 8341(a) of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by imserting “and” after paragraph 

2); 

(2) by striking out paragraph (3); 

(3) by renumbering paragraph ayn 
paragraph “(3)”. 

(b) Section 8341(d) of title: 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “dependent widower” 
wherever it appears and inserting “widower” 
in place thereof; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2); and 

(3) by renumbering paragraphs “(3)” ans 
“(4)" as paragraphs “(2)" and “(3)”, 
spectively. 

(c) Section 8341(e)(2) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out'sub- 
section “(a)(4)" and inserting subsection 
“‘(a) (3)"! in place thereof. 

Sec 2. (a) Section 8344(a) of title 5; 
United States Code, is amended by insert- 
ing after the fourth sentence the following 
new flush sentence: “If the annuitant on 
termination of employment is married to a 
spouse potentially entitled to annuity as 
surviving spouse under section 8341 of this 
title, the supplemental annuity payable un- 
der the fourth sentence of this subsection 
is reduced by 10 percent and the spouse is 
entitled to an annuity equal to 55 percent 
of the supplemental annuity commencing 
and terminating at the same times as the 
survivor annuity payable under section 8341 
of this title, unless at the time of claiming 
the supplemental annuity the annuitant 
notifies the ‘Civil Service Commission in 
writing that he does not desire his spouse 
to receive this annuity.” 

(b) Section 8344(a) is further amended by 
striking out the following: “The employment 
of an annuitant under this subsection does 
not create an annuity for or affect) the’ an- 
nuity of'a survivor.” 

Src. 3. (a) Section 8339(i) is amended by 
striking out “his spouse” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “any spouse surviving him.” 

(b) Section 8341(b) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after “to whom he was 
married at the time of retirement,”, “or who 
qualifiss as a widow or widower under sec- 
tion 8341(a),” and 

(2) by striking out “does not desire his 
spouse” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘does 
not desire any spouse surviving him,” and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “A spouse acquired 
after retirement is entitled to a survivor an- 
nuity under this paragraph only if he elects 
to receive it instead of any other survivor 
annuity to which he may be entitled under 
this subchapter or another retirement system 
for Government employees.” 

(c) Section 8339(j) of title 6, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after the subsection 
designation “(j)”; and 

(2) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new ph 

“(2) An employee or Member who is un- 
married at the time of retiring or an an- 
nuitant who is unmarried at the ‘time of 
separation and who later marries may, within 
one year after he marries, elect a reduced 
annuity with benefit to surviving’ Spouse as 
provided in section 8341(b). His annuity is 
recomputed and paid under the provisions 
of section 8339(1) effective the first day of 
the month after! his written election is re- 
ceived in the Civil Service Commission. An 
election under this paragraph voids.prospec- 
tively any election previously made under 
paragraph (7) of this subsection.” 

Sec. 4. (a) The amendments made by séc- 
tions 1 and 3 of this Act shall not apply in 
the cases of employees, Members, or’ annui- 
tants who died prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, The rights of such persons 
and their survivors shall continue in the 
same manner and to the same extent as if 
such amendments had not been enacted. 

(b) The amendments made by section 2 
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of this Act; shall apply only, with respect to 
reemployed annuitants. whose employment 
terminates on or after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 


An. Act to amend chapter 83 of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to survivor an- 
nuities under the civil service retirement 
program, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I have a 
statement that I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in. the Recorp at this 
point. J 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being. no objection, the. state- 
ment was. ordered to be printed in: the 
Recor as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR Moss 


Mr. President, it is with great! pride today 
that I welcome Senate passage of my bill S. 
437 which will amend the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act to provide survivor benefits for 
second spouses of Federal annuitants. 

Under the éxisting law a Civil Service re- 
tiree may elect to take a reduced annuity and 
provide a lifetime survivor benefit equal to 
55 percent of his reduced annuity for his 
spouse im the event he dies first, 

Statistics indicate that in. most cases the 
male retiree dies first and the annuity suto- 
matically goes to the wife. However, in the 
cases in which the wife designated as bene- 
ficiary dies before the male retiree there has 
been a substantial problem in that the male 
retiree would continue to receive a reduc- 
tion in his annuity to provide a survivor 
benefit for which there is, by law no bene- 
ficiary. 

My. bill .which has just passed the Senate 
will give the retiree the right to designate a 
second spouse as beneficiary. This result is 
only fair and just and one wonders why this 
legislation was not enacted long ago. 

I would like to express my thanks to the 
Chairman of the Senate’ Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, Senator Gale McGee, for 
his support and assistance in getting this bill 
passed. I’m sure our Nation’s 997,000 Civil 
Service retirees share my gratitude. 

While I am joyful about the passage of this 
bill, Mr. President, I would just like to take 
a moment and indicate that there is much 
left to do to restore our 20 million elderly 
their proper place in American abtndance. 

Starting again with our 997,000 retired 
Federal employees we should make note that 
some 276,000 receive less than $100 per 
month; 515,000 receive less than $200 a 
month; and 619,000 (more than 60 percent) 
receive less than $250 per month which puts 
them below the so-called poverty level of 
$3,000 per annum. In my own State of Utah 
there are 7,318 annuitants and survivors and 
the average monthly annuity is $175. 

These facts point up the clear need for 
support of such bills as S. 421 which grants a 
general increase in all Civil Service annui- 
ties on a graduated basis with the greatest 
increases going to those with the present low- 
est annuities. 

But this need of senior citizens for greater 
incomes has a broader scope than Civil Serv- 
ice pensions. The U.S. Senate Special] Com- 
mittee on Aging of which I am a member, 
through a comprehensive study has noted in~ 
adequate income as the number one. prob- 
lem of our seniors. Most of our seniors have 
only their Social Security checks to rely on 
and thousands try to exist on less than $100 
a month. Low incomes mean inevitably that 
they must make choices between food or 
medicine, clothes or recreation or transpor- 
tation. This*turns many into recluses with 
little social contact or contribution to so- 
ciety. 

Last year the 15 percent increase in Social 
Security payments, and the 15 percent in- 
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crease in Railroad Retirement -pensions 
signed into law on August 12 were encour- 
aging but we must do much more. 

T believe that old age should be a time of 
reward and satisfaction; those who have de- 
voted their lives to building our society de- 
serve recognition, :We should“ noti rob) our 
seniors of their pride—we should spare them 
the indignity of falling into poverty simply. 
because of their advanced age, 

It is for these reasons that I have called 
for a national of rewards and in- 
centives for our elderly to ‘offset their low 
incomes. This program anticipates discounts 
to the elderly including reduced’ fares on 
buses and subways, discounts on prescrip- 
tion drugs and senior citizen discounts for 
entertainment, such as baseball games. and 
movies. > , 

At the time when I first made this: pro= 
posal there were only four major cities that 
offered reduced fares on mass transit’ for 
seniors. Today there are over 35 major cities 
who ‘give seniors a substantial discount— 
most farés are about a dime, 

I hope that the idea of senior citizen 
discounts will snowball and that similar 
programs will be instituted all across Amer- 
ica. I would like to see beauty and Þar- 
ber shops give discounts to seniors during 
slack hours and more restaurants offering 
meals to seniors at reduced rates during the 
time that, business ds slow. 

Last October, I wrote: to the Presidents of 
all the major airlines asking that they pro- 
vide reduced fares for senior citizens on the 
airlines. I received the information that three 
airlines. had tried to institute such fares 
but had) been blocked in their-efforts by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. The CAB argued 
the Jack of legislative authority for: senior 
citizen reduced fares. 

As a result I have introduced a bill, S. 
4266, with 18 cosponsors, which would give 
the airlines the requisite legislative author- 
ity to institute a program of reduced fares 
for seniors. I anticipate a direct discount of 
perhaps 50 percent and a guaranteed seat. I 
do not believe that the stand-by principle 
has an application to senior citizens. 

Senior citizens are precisely the group who 
can make use of those empty, middle of the 
week seats. I am sure that some people were 
surprised to learn that even our best and 
most profitable airlines averaged only 50 per- 
cent of capacity last year. With our airlines 
only half full, I se no reason why we couldn’t 
make room for some of our senior citizens 
who would make greater use of their airlines 
if they had the income. At the present time, 
I am told that those over 65 constitute only. 
5 percent of all airline passengers. 

It is also important that we give consid- 
eration to the health and medical needs of 
our elderly, Unfortunately some members 
of the Congress feel that we have fulfilled 
our obligation fully with the passage of Med- 
icare: Medicare was perhaps the single most 
important piece of legislation affecting our 
elderly to pass the Congress; however, Medi- 
care still only, pays for,45, percent of the 
health needs of our seniors. We must broad- 
en the scope of Medicare to include eye glass- 
es, dental care and out-of-hospital prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing for the Elderly of the U.S. Senate 
Special Committee on Aging, I know only 
too well that the present lack of reasonable 
housing for the elderly is another serious 
problem. With advancing age many seniors 
find that they are living in a large residence, 
much in need of repair and often in the 
oldest part of the City. Many would gladly 
move to smaller and newer quarters. Many 
would choose apartment living to escape 
escalating realestate. taxes. which represent 
the efforts.of states to provide needed reve- 
nues for services. 

The solution seems to be more and better 
housing specifically designed for seniors and 
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some provision for programs of community 
volunteers to aid in the repairing of older 
homes. 

It ts my hope that S. 4154 which I in- 
troduced with Senator Williams of New Jer- 
sey will become law since it will provide for 
congregate living facilities—a type of hous- 
ing for the elderly we need desperately. 
Seniors. could moye into an apartment set- 
ting .with central dining facilities. At the 
present time far too many move into nursing 
homes simply because they can no longer 
prepare their own meals. I also favor pro- 
grams of community volunteers such as 
“Meals on Wheels” that bring food into these 
seniors who cannot readily prepare their own 
meals. 

This same bill, S. 4154 would authorize 4 
study to explore alternatives to the current 
increasing real estate taxes which are such 
& great problem to seniors. There is a trend 
toward exempting seniors from’ these taxes 
ff ‘their imcomes fall within certain limits. 
Seniors tell me that it is unfair that they 
should have to continue to pay taxes for 
roads they don’t use or for the cost of pro- 
viding education for other people’s children. 
On the other hand the States are reluctant 
to give up any present source of revenue. 
Hopefully the Federal study atithorized by 
the bill would give us some answers. 

Another, major area of concern for our 
seniors are our nursing homes; As Chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Long-Term Care 
of the Senate Aging Committee I have worked 
hard to bring about an improvement in the 
kind of care our seniors receive and to protect 
the Federal dollar'which pays for these serv- 
ices. My 1967 amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act had this express purpose. 

In recent months my Subcommittee on 
Long-Term ‘Care Has beon conducting hear- 
ings on nursing home problems across the 
country, We have seen substantial improve- 
ments since our last ‘hearings but there is 
much still to be done. When these hearings 
are complete, I‘ will ‘issue a report to the 
Congress with my: recommendations. This 
report will reflect what we learned from 
our hearings on the Marietta, Ohio, nursing 
home fire in which 32 patients died and from 
our recent inquiry into the Baltimore 
Salmonella epidemic which claimed 25 lives. 

In closing, Mr. President, I want to express 
the hope that the current Administration will 
adjust its present priorities, to reflect some 
greater concern with problems of the elderly. 
I would hope that we could adjust our na- 
tional attitude toward our senior citizens. 
There is no question that at present we have 
a youth-oriented society. Perhaps this is as 
it should be and we,should continue to 
look. toward the future rather than toward 
the past. But I do not think that we should 
ignore either. We welcome the future, but we 
learn from the past. 

No where in the United States is age more 
venerated and respected than in my State of 
Utah. The current and consistently capable 
leadership of the L-D;S: Church certainly 
disproves the popular notion that old age 
is synonomous with senility. 

In summation, Mr- President, today is 
happy day for me since S. 437 has passed the 
Senate; it also gives pause for looking ahead 
realizing how much more there is to be 
done. The task ahead is formidable and I 
ask the support of good men everywhere in 
bringing to our seniors a share of the “good 
life’ which most of us enjoy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House in- 
sisted upon its amendment to the bill 
(S. 1933) to provide for Federal railroad 
safety, hazardous materials control and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
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Senate; agreed to the conference asked 
by the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Sraccers, Mr, FRIEDEL, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
SPRINGER, and Mr. DEVINE were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11833) to 
amend the Solid Waste. Disposal Act in 
order to provide financial assistance for 
the construction of solid waste disposal 
facilities, to improve research programs 
pursuant to such act, and for other pur- 
poses; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. STAGGERS, 
Mr. Jarman, Mr. Rocers of Florida, Mr. 
SPRINGER, and Mr. NELSEN were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the text of the bill (H.R. 
16968) to provide for the adjustment of 
the Government contribution with re- 
spect to the health benefits coverage of 
Federal employees and annuitants, and 
for other purposes, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate; and that the House had 
agreed to the amendment of the Senate 
to the title of the bill. 


LT. COL. ROBERT L. POEHLEIN 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1123, H.R. 13810. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: A bill (H.R. 13810) for the 
relief of Lt. Col, Robert L. Poehlein. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be returned to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RATES OF PAY FOR RATE 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1173, S. 4227. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: .A bill (S. 4227) to pro- 
vide an equitable system for fixing and 
adjusting the rates of pay for prevail- 
ing rate employees of the Government, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

- Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What is 
going to happen to Calendar No. 1123, 
the Poehlein bill? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. By vir- 
tue of the ‘request I have made, Calen- 
dar No. 1123 will go back on the calen- 
dar. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. And not 
be. disposed of today? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. That is 
correct. It will not be disposed of today, 
and not until such time as itis brought 
back before the Senate by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
S. 4227? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment on behalf of the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) 
and myself, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

(a) (1) On page 6, line 11, strike out the 
figure “5” and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure “4”; 

(2) on page 6, at the end of line 13, in- 
sert the word “and”; 

(3) on page 6, line 14, strike out all after 
the word “pre ” down through the 
word “prevailing” in line 15; 

(4) on page 7, line 2, strike out “steps 3 
and 4” and insert in lieu thereof “step 3”. 

(b) (1) on page 7, line 12, strike out “(A)”; 

(2) on page 7, line 16, strike out all down 
through line 22. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment presented by the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming and my- 
self and other members of the commit- 
tee. We have discussed this matter sub- 
sequent to the presentation of this bill 
to the Senate. 

We have eliminated the 744 percent 
differential for regularly scheduled non- 
overtime work, the majority of hours 
which occur between 3 p.m. and 12 mid- 
night. We have also eliminated a 10 per- 
cent differential for regularly scheduled 
nonovertime work, the majority of hours 
which occur between 11 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
At the present time, they are based on 
prevailing wages. 

We have also decreased the fourth step 
in the increase, which gives an increase 
up to 112 percent, so that now it is up 
to 108 percent, a reduction of 4 percent. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, as one of 
the initial sponsors of a bill to get the 
wage board system under law, I want to 
say how delighted I am that a bill is now 
before the Senate. I know the many 
hours of hard work in both the Senate 
and the House which have gone into 
hearings and report on the bill, and I 
commend all of those who are responsible 
for bringing it before this body for a 
vote. 

I have long been concerned about wage 
board and nonappropriated fund em- 
ployees, and the bill I introduced last 
year—similar in many respects to the 
bill actually reported out—was one evi- 
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dence of that concern. Wage board em- 
ployees have been exceedingly patient in 
waiting for the establishment of an equit- 
able system for fixing and adjusting their 
rates of compensation, and I trust we 
will not keep them waiting much 
longer. 

These Federal employees, numbering 
some 800,000 have been discriminated 
against in countless ways over the years. 
On the average, for example, they earn 
16 percent less than’ the classified or 
postal workers. Moreover, under the 
present wage board system, there were 
only three ingrade steps as opposed to 
10 for white-tollar employees and 12 for 
the Postal Field Service. The severe Km- 
itations of such a system is well illus- 
trated by the fact that the pay differen- 
tial between the first and last instep for 
wage board employees was 8 percent, as 
compared to 30 percent for Classified 
employees. Yet, another discrimination 
arose from the fact that supervisors were 
treated more equitably than those they 
oversaw. In the light of such discrimi- 
nation, I think it is high time that we 
meet the legitimate demands of these 
“forgotten men.” 

The bill now before us remedies the 
abuses of the prevailing wage system 
without destroying the concept and pro- 
cedures of that system. It contains a 
number of important provisions, one of 
which is to include nonappropriated fund 
employees under the wage board system. 
In addition five steps ingrade are pro- 
vided, which insures that an employee 
can still reap continuing financial re- 
wards over his years of service. A fur- 
ther significant provision is for 7.5 and 10 
percent shift differentials and for “saved 
pay” for workers who have been down- 
graded during a reduction in force. 

Early enactment of this bill will be in 
keeping with the postal reform legisla- 
tion which we passed in June. With its 
passage, like pay will be given for like 
work for all employees who work under 
similar conditions of employment in all 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. I cannot stress too strongly 
how vital I think it is that we support a 
just and equitable system for these em- 
ployees, who represent one-fourth of the 
total Federal labor force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on 
ELR. 17809. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate H.R. 17809, an act to provide 
an equitable system for fixing and ad- 
justing the rates of pay for prevailing 
rate employees of the Government, and 
for other purposes, which was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MCGEE. Mr. President, I move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the text of 
S. 4227 as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is agreeing to the motion of -the 
Senator from Wyoming» 

The motion was agreed ‘to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time: 


The bill, H.R. 17809, was read the third 
time, and 

Mr. MCGEE. Mr, President, I move 
that S. 4227 be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE WELFARE PROGRAM 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, Mr, Pres- 
ident, today, five Governors representing 
the National Governors’ Conference tes- 
tified before the Finance Committee in 
connection with the welfare bill. 

The United Press, UPI-73, carries some 


interesting comments on that, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the United 
Press dispatch was ordered to be printed 


in the Recor, as follows: 

WAsHINGTON.—Missourl Gov. Warren 
Hearnes, chairman of the National Governors 
Conference, today said that Nixon’s admin- 
istration should delay its attempt to add 14 
million “working poor” to the Nation’s wel- 
fare rolls. 

Hearnes led four other Governors in slash- 
ing criticisms of the administration’s house- 
passed 1970 welfare bill during a mass hear- 
ing before the Senate Finance Committee. 

“It occurs to me that the administration 
has simply picked a figure out of the air— 
some $4.1 billlon—and attempts to compress 
too many major and costly reforms into this 
figure,” Hearnes said. 

“I would suggest that the committee de- 
lay the adoption of legislation at this time 
which would draw into the welfare system 
some 14 million citizens now in the ranks of 
the working poor or under-employed,” he 
said, 

Hearnes said this was his personal criticism, 
not that of the national governors conference. 
He summed up a conference policy statement 
that urges the Federal Government to take 
over the entire welfare costs, making it a 
uniform, national program. 

Other chief executives testifying were Govs. 
Robert D. Ray of Iowa, Frank Licht of Rhode 
Island and Tom McCall of Oregon, The com- 
mittee also called in two House Members and 
other witnesses. 

The witnesses generally agreed the Nation's 
present welfare program is a failure. It has 
failed to break the poverty cycles that keep 
families dependent on assistance, genera- 
tion after generation. 

McCall said the administration bill pro- 
poses “wrong solutions for agreed-upon 
needs,” especially in its “inadequate” work 
incentives, He said any is “doomed” 
if it allows employables any choice other 
than working. 
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Iowa’s Goy. Ray predicted the program 
would cost states far more than projected 
figures. He said little valid information about 
cases of welfarism is available. 

“It seems incredible that in a program in 
which the spending exceeds $10 billion a year 
less than one-tenth of 1 per cent has beea 
spent on research...” Ray said, 

Rhode Island's Goy. Licht said the present 
welfare program in 35 years “has not suc- 
ceeded in breaking the cycle of poverty in any 
part of our Nation.” 

Clarence Mitchell, director of the NAACP 
Washington Bureau and chairman of the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, sup- 
ports the administration bill but wanted 
safeguards added to insure that no hostile 
state or other jurisdiction can block the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Saxse). The clerk will call the‘roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FULL OPPORTUNITY AND NATIONAL 
GOALS AND PRIORITIES ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1002, S. 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
gate The bill will be stated by 

tle. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
A bill (S. 5) to promote the public wel- 
fare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Full 
Opportunity and National Goals and Pri- 
orities Act.” 

TITLE I-—FULL OPPORTUNITY 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 101. In order to promote the general 
welfare, the Congress declares that it is the 
continuing policy and responsibility of the 
Federal Government, consistent with the pri- 
mary responsibilities of State and local gov- 
ernments and the private sector, to promote 
and encourage such conditions as will give 
every American the opportunity to live in 
decéncy and dignity, and to provide a clear 
and precise picture of whether such condi- 
tions are promoted and encouraged in such 
areas as health, education and training, re- 
habilitation, housing, vocational opportuni- 
ties, the arts and humanities, and special 
assistance for the mentally ill and retarded, 
the deprived, the abandoned, and the crimi- 
nal, and by measuring progress in meeting 
such needs. 

SOCIAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

Sre: 102..(a) The President shall transmit 
to the Congress not later than February 15 
of each years report to be known as the so- 
cisl report, setting forth (1) the overall prog- 
ress and effectiveness of Federal efforts de- 

signed, to carry out the policy declared in 
section 101 with e ires emphasis upon 
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the manner in. which such efforts serve to 
meet national social needs in such areas as 
health, education and training, rehabilita- 
tion, housing, vocational opportunities, the 
arts and humanities, and special assistance 
for the mentally ill and retarded, the de- 
prived, the abandoned, and the criminal;. (2) 
a review of State, local, and private efforts 
designed to create the conditions specified in 
section 101; (3) current and foreseeable 
needs in the areas served by such efforts and 
the progress of development of plans to meet 
such needs; and (4) programs and policies 
for carrying out the policy declared in section 
101, together with such recommendations for 
legislation as he may deem necessary or 
desirable. 

(b) The President may transmit from time 
to time to the Congress reports supple- 
mentary to the social report, each of which 
shall include such supplementary or re- 
vised recommendations as he may deem nec- 
essary or desirable to achieve the policy de- 
clared in section 101. 

(ce) The social report, and all supplemen- 
tary reports transmitted under subsection 
(b) of this section, shall, when transmitted 
to Congress, be referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate and 
the Committees on Education and Labor and 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives. Nothing in this 
subsection shall be construed to prohibit the 
consideration of the report by any other com- 
mittee of the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives with respect to any matter with- 
in the jurisdiction of any such committee. 


COUNCIL OF SOCIAL ADVISERS TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sec. 103. (a) There is created in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President a Council of So- 
cial Advisers (hereinafter called the Coun- 
cil). The Council shall be composed of three 
members who shall be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and each of whom shall be a 
person who, as a result of his training, ex- 
perience, and attainments, is exceptionally 
qualified to appraise programs and activities 
of the Government in the light of the policy 
declared in section 101, and to formulate and 
recommend programs to, carry out such pol- 
icy. Each member of the Council, other than 
the Chairman, shall receive compensation at 
the rate prescribed for level IV of the Execu- 
tive Schedule by section 5315 of title 5 of 
the United States Code. The President shall 
designate one of the members of the Council 
as Chairman who shall receive compensation 
at the rate prescribed for level II of such 
schedule. 

(b) The Chairman of the Council is au- 
thorized to employ, and fix the compensation 
of, such specialists and other experts as may 
be necessary for the carrying out of its func- 
tions under this Act, without regard to the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and without regard to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter ILI of chapter 
53 of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates, and is author- 
ized, subject to such provisions, to employ 
such other officers and employees as may 
be necessary for carrying out its functions 
under this Act, and fix their compensation 
in accordance with the provisions of such 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53. 

(c) It shall be the duty and function of 
the Council— 

(1) to assist and advise the President in 
the preparation of the social report; 

(2) to gather timely and authoritative 
information and statistical data concerning 
developments and programs designed to 
carry out the policy declared in section 101, 
both current and prospective, and to de- 
velop a series of social indicators to analyze 
and interpret such information and data in 
the light of the policy declared in section 
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101 and to compile and submit to the Presi- 
dent studies relating to such developments 
and programs; 

(3) to appraise the various programs and 
activities’ of the Federal Government in the 
light of the policy’ declared in section 101 
of this Aet' for the purpose of determining 
the extent to which such programs and ac- 
tivities contribute’ to the achievement of 
such policy, and to make recommendations 
to the President with respect thereto; 

(4) to develop priorities for programs de- 
signed to carry out the policy declared in 
section 101 and recommend to the President 
the most efficient way to allocate Federal 
resources and the level of government—Fed- 
eral, State, or local—best suited to carry out 
such programs; 

(5) to make and furnish such studies, re- 
ports thereon, and recommendations with 
respect to programs, activities, and legisla- 
tion to carry out the policy declared in sec- 
tion 101 as the President may request, 

(6) to make and furnish such studies, re- 
ports thereon, and recommendations with 
respect to programs, activities, and legisla- 
tion as the President may request in ap- 
praising long-range aspects of social policy 
and programing consistent with the policy 
declared in section 101. 

(d) Recognizing the predominance of State 
and local governments in the social area, the 
President. shall, when appropriate, provide 
for the dissemination to such States and 
localities. of information or data developed 
by the Council pursuant to subsection (c) 
of this section. 

(e). The Council shall make an annual re- 
port to the President in January of each year. 

(f) In exercising its powers, functions, and 
duties under this Act— 

(1) the Council may constitute such ad- 
visory committees and may consult with 
such representatives of industry, agriculture, 
labor, consumers, State and local govern- 
ments, and other groups, organizations, and 
individuals as it deems advisable to insure 
the direct participation in the Council’s 
planning of such interested parties; 

(2) the Council shall, to the’ fullest ex- 
tent possible, use the services, facilities, and 
information (including statistical informa- 
tion) of Federal, State, and local government 
agencies as well as of private research agen- 
cies, in order that duplication of effort and 
expense may be avoided; 

(3) the Council shall, to the fullest extent 
possible, insure that the individual's right to 
privacy is not infringed by its activities; and 

(4) (A) the Council may enter into essen- 
tial contractual relationships with educa- 
tional institutions, private research organi- 
gations, and other organizations as needed; 
and 

(B) any reports, studies, or analyses re- 
sulting from such contractual relationships 
shall bè made available to any person for 
purposes of study. 

(g) To enable the Council to exercise its 
powers, functions, and duties under this Act, 
there are authorized to be appropriated (ex- 
cept for the salaries of the members and 
officers and employees of the Council) such 
sums as may be necessary. For the salaries 
of the members and salaries of officers and 
employees of the Council, there is authorized 
to be appropriated not exceeding $900,000 in 
the aggregate for each fiscal year. 

TITLE II—NATIONAL GOALS AND 
PRIORITIES 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 201. The Congress finds and declares 
that there is a need for a more explicit and 
rational formulation of national goals and 
priorities, and that the Congress needs more 
detailed and current budget data and eco- 
nomic analysis in order to make informed 
priority decisions among alternative programs 
and courses of action. In order to meet these 
needs and establish a framework of national 
priorities within which individual decisions 
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can be made in å consistent arid considered 
manner, and to stimulate an informed aware- 
ness ‘and discussion of national ‘priorities, it 
is hereby declared to be the intent of Con- 
gress to establish dn office within the Con- 
gress which will conduct a continuing analy- 
sis of national goals and priorities ‘and will 
provide the Congress with the information, 
data, and analysis necessary for nn RPE 
priority decisions. 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Src, 202.. (a) There is established an Office 
of Goals and Priorities Analysis (hereafter 
referred to. as the “Office”) which shall be 
within the Congress. 

(b) There shall be in the Office a. Di- 
rector of Goals and Priorities Analysis (here- 
after referred to as the “Director’) and an 
Assistant Director of Goals and Priorities 
Amalysis (hereafter referred toi as the ‘'As- 
sistant Director”), each of whom shall be 
appointed jointly by the: majority leader of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and confirmed by a major- 
ity vote’ of each House. The Office shall be 
under the control and supervision of the Di- 
rector, and shall have a seal adopted by him. 
The ‘Assistant Director shall perform such 
duties as.»may be-assigned to him by ithe Di- 
rector, and, during the absence. or incapacity 
of the Director, or during a vacancy in that 
Office, shall act as the Director. The Director 
shall designate an~employeeof the Office 
to act, as Director during the absence or in- 
capacity of the. Director and the Assistant 
Director, or during a vacancy in both of such 
offices. 

(c) The annual compensation of the Di- 
rector shall be equal to the annual compen- 
Sation of the Comptroller General of the 
United States. The annual compensation of 
the Assistant Director shall be equal to that 
of the Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

(d) The terms, of office of the Director and 
the Assistant. Director first appointed shall 
expire on January 31, 1973. The terms. of 
office of Directors and Assistant Directors 
subsequently appointed shall expire on Jan- 
uary 31 every four years thereafter. Except 
in the case of his removal under ‘the pro+ 
visions of subsection. (e), a Director or As- 
sistant Director may serye until his successor 
is appointed. 

(e) The Director or Assistant Director may 
be removed at any’ time by a resolution of 
the Senate or the House of Representatives. 
A vacancy occurring during the term of the 
Director or Assistant Director shall be filled 
by apointment, as provided in this section. , 

(f) The professional staff members, inr- 
cluding the Director and Assistant Director, 
shall be persons selécted withotit regard to 
political affiliations who, as a result of train- 
ing, experience, and attainments, are excep- 
tionally qualified to analyze and interpret 
public policies and programs. 


FUNCTIONS 


Src, 203. (a) The Office shall make such 
Studies as it deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of section 201, Primary emphasis 
shall be given to supplying such analysis 
as will be most useful to the Congress in 
voting on the measures and appropriations 
which come before it, and on providing the 
framework and overview of priority consid- 
erations within which a meaningful con- 
sideration of individual measures can be 
undertaken, 

(b) The Office shall submit to the Congress 
on March 1 of each year a national goals 
and priorities report and copies of such re- 
port shall be furnished to the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives, the Joint Economic 
Committee, and other interested committees. 
The report shall include, but not be limited 
to 

(1) an analysis, in terms of national goals 
and priorities, of the programs in the annual 
budget submitted by the President, the Eco- 
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nomic Report of ‘the President, and the So- 
cial Report of the President; 

(2), an examination of resources available 
to the Nation, the foreseeable costs and ex- 
pected benefits of existing and proposed Fed- 
eral programs, and the resource and cost im- 
Plications of alternative sets of national pri- 
orfties; and 

(3) recommendations concerning spending 
priorities among Federal programs and 
courses of action,, including the identifica- 
tion of those programs and courses of ac- 
tion which should be given greatest priority 
and those which could more properly be de- 
ferred. 

({c) In addition to the national goals and 
priorities report’ and other reports and 
studies which the Office'submits to the Con- 
gress, the Office shall, provide upon request 
to) any Member of the Congress further. in- 
formation, data, or analysis relevant to an 
informed determination of national goals and 
priorities. ~ 

POWERS OF THE OFFICE 
(a) In the performance of its 
Pag under this title, the' Office is au- 
thorized— 

(1) to make, peckhulgate, issue, rescind, and 
amend rules and regulations governing the 
manner of the operations of the Office; 

(2) to employ and fix the compensation of 
such employeés, and purchase or otherwise 
acquire such furniture, office equipment, 
books, stationery, and other supplies, as may 
be necessary for the proper performance of 
the duties of the Office and as may be appro- 
priated for by the Congress; 

(3) to, obtain the services of experts and 
consultants, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code; and 

(4) to use the United States mails in the 
same manner and upon the same conditions 
as other departments and agencies of the 
United States, | 

(b)(1) Each; department, agency, and in- 
strumentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized and directed, to the extent 
permitted- by, law, to furnish to the Office, 
upon request made by the Director, such 
information as the Director considers neces- 
sary to carry out the functions of the Office. 

(2) The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall furnish to the Director copies 
of analyses of expenditures prepared by the 
General Accounting Office with respect to any 
department : or. agency in the executive 
branch. 


(3) The Office of Management and Budget 
shall furnish to the Director copies of special 


analytic studies, program and financial 
Plans, and such other reports.of 4 similar 
mature as may be required under the plan- 
ning-programing-budgeting system, or any 
other law. 

(c) Section 2107 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by— 

(1) striking out the “and” at the end of 
paragraph (7); 

(2) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (8) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and the word “and”; and 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(9) the Director, Assistant Director, and 
employees of the Office of Goals and Priori- 
ties Analysis.”. 

JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Sec. 205. The Joint Economic Committee 
of the Congress shall hold: hearings on the 
national goals and. priorities report and on 
such other reports and duties ofthe Office 
as it deems advisable. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES 

Sec. 206. All ‘expenses and salaries of the 
Office shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Senate ‘from’ funds appropriated for the 
Office upon vouchers Signed by the Director, 
or in the event of a vacancy in- that office, 
the Acting Director. 
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Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

. Mr. MONDALE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum. call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
pending bill, S..5, was reported from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
on July 1, 1970. This measure had 24 
cosponsors from both sides of the aisle. 
Since that time, the Senator from Mi- 
nois (Mr. Percy) has asked to have his 
name added as a cosponsor. > 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Percy) be added as a co- 
sponsor of the pending bill (S. 5). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. ; 

Mr. MONDALE, Mr; President, a pred- 
ecessor bill was extensively considered by 
the Subcommittee on Government Re- 
search of the Government) Operations 
Committee under the distinguished lead- 
ership of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris) during the 90th Congress. 
In this Congress, a number of hearings 
were held on the bill during 1969 and 
1970. 

The bill has been strongly supported 
by a broad spectrum of leading public 
figures in the Nation. Among them have 
been: two former Secretaries of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—John Gardner 
and Wilbur Cohen—Whitney Young, Dr. 
Ernest Hilgard who headed’ a special 
study for the National Academy of Sci- 
ehce’s National Research Council “on 
Social Indicators, a number of other 
former officials of the executive branch 
such as former Budget Director Zwick, 
former Secretary of the’ Treasury Barr, 
and former Special Assistant to the Pres- 
ident Califano. I am delighted to have 
had the strong backing of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) who has contributed a most im- 
portant amendment to the bill which ‘is 
included as title II. 

Title I of the bill establishes full so- 
cial opportunity as & national goal. The 
goal is More fully described in ‘the bil 
as embracing such areas as educational 
and vocational opportunities, access to 
housing and health care, and provision 
of special assistance to the handicapped 
and other less fortunate members of so- 
ciety. It establishes institution and pro- 
cedures for advancing this broad social 
goal, including a new Council of Social 
Advisers in the Executive Office of the 
President, and a requirement for’ an an- 
nual social report to be submitted by 
the President to the Congress. 

The bill is patterned generally after 
the Employment Act of 1946 which, for 
the first time, established as a national 
goal the achievement of maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power. To assist in achieving that goal, 
the Employment Act established the 
Council of Economie Advisers, provided 
for the annual economic report of the 
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President, and established a Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in the Congress. 

Itis our belief that this legislation will 
accomplish for the broad range of social 
policies what the Employment Act has 
done so,well in the economic sector. By 
declaring a new national objective and 
increasing the quantity, quality, and vis- 
ibility of information needed to pursue 
that objective, we should markedly ad- 
vance our prospects for effective social 
action. 

Mr. President, by now we have had a 
series of studies by prestigious commis- 
sions which have told us about the gap 
which remains in our society between the 
promise of full opportunity and the re- 
alities of deprivation, powerlessness, and 
poor fortune into which millions of our 
citizens are born. The increasing af- 
fluence of great segments of our society 
has merely sharpened the division be- 
tween them and those who have not yet 
benefited from the phenomenal growth 
in our economy, in our technological and 
scientific base, and in our educational 
systems, As a result, the demands of the 
deprived for their fair share in the bene- 
fits of our society and the responsiveness 
of our political institutions have both in- 
creased, dramatically. At the same time, 
however, we have also become acutely 
aware of the fundamental inadequacy 
of the information upon which social 
policies and programs are based. 

One consequence of our information 
gaps is that national problems. go nearly 
unnoticed until they suddenly are forced 
upon us by some significant develop- 
ment and we learn of widespread hunger 
in America, of the rapid deterioration of 
our environment, of dangerous tensions 
and unrest in our great urban centers, of 
the shocking conditions under which mi- 
grant farmworkers live, and of the ab- 
sence of decent medical care for tens of 
millions of our citizens. We desperately 
need ways to monitor our social health 
and to identify such problems before they 
destroy our society. 

Another tremendously expensive con- 
sequence of our lack of adequate infor- 
mation is that we devise and operate pro- 
grams based on myth and ignorance. The 
Congress is now groping with the prob- 
lem of welfare reform, but it is pain- 
fully evident that we lack some of the 
basic information which we need in order 
to design a system in which we could all 
have confidence. Similar problems are 
presented with respect to urban renewal, 
mass transportation, air and water. pol- 
lution and health delivery systems. 

Finally, after years of experimenting 
with such techniques as program plan- 
ning and evaluation systems, we still are 
quite ill equipped to measure what our 
existing programs do accomplish. And we 
have no adequate means to compare the 
costs and effectiveness of alternative pro- 
grams. A Council of Social Advisers, dedi- 
cated to developing indicators of our so- 
cial problems and progress, could well be 
a source of enormous savings to the tax- 
payer as well as of more effective solu- 
tions to the problems we face. Such a 
Council, taking full advantage of new de- 
velopments in planning programing 
and budgeting ‘systems, in computerized 
data collection and statistical methodol- 
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ogy, in systems analysis and social ac- 
counting, could unlock the enormous po- 
tential of the social sciences to assist the 
Congress and the Executive in develop- 
ing and administering public policy. 

A Council of Social Advisers would not, 
itself; be a new decisionmaking forum. 
Rather, as a social monitoring, data 
gathering, and program evaluation 
agency, it would provide the new Domes- 
tic Council with much of the information 
which that body will need to make its 
policy and program recommendations to 
the President. The Domestic Council will 
have available to it the broad range of 
economic information now furnished by 
the Council of Economic Advisers. The 
Council of Social Advisers would fill a 
significant gap in the information system 
which is needed to butress the policy- 
making apparatus recently established 
under the President's -reorganization 
authority. 

While title I of the bill, with its new 
Council of Social Advisers and its new so- 
cial report, should: greatly augment the 
capacity of the Congress to make intel- 
ligent policy decisions, title II of the bill 
is even more significant with respect to 
strengthening the Congress..I was de- 
lighted to cosponsor the amendment to 
the bill which was offered by the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javrrs) to create 
a new congressional staff office of Goals 
and Priorities Analysis. 

Mr. President, I have now served in the 
Senate for nearly 6 years: Along with 
many of my colleagues, I spend most of 
my time dealing with the human- prob- 
lems with which the average American is 
confronted. 

I never cease to be amazed by the 
abundance of evidence concerning how 
little we seem to know at the Federal 
level about what is really going on. 

As one person observed, we have a 
natural strategy of suboptimization at 
the Federal level where we do better and 
better at little things and worse and 
worse at big things. 

Thus, something as elementary as de- 
cent nutrition, something as essential to 
a sound body and a sound mind, ade- 
quate and decent nutrition was some- 
thing about which the Federal Govern- 
ment was almost totally ignorant in 1967. 
We knew how many soy beans were 
grown. We knew how much money was 
being spent on the direct commodity 
distribution program, the food program, 
and so on. But no one had the slightest 
idea whether there was widespread hun- 
ger and, if there was, where it was to be 
found and why, what the cost of feed- 
ing the hungry was, what the cost of 
not feeding them was, what the cost of 
the program was, or any of the other 
fundamental questions directly related 
to the issue of the most basic necessity 
of American life itself. The same was 
true with respect to decent housing. 

In 1967, even though we should have 
been warned earlier, the major Ameri- 
can cities began to explode in our faces. 
Newark, Detroit, and one community 
after another literally blew up in an as- 
tonishing and cataclysmic explosion 
causing the widespread loss of human 
life, and human injury, and millions and 
millions of dollars in property damage, 
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and an emotional and cultural shock to 
Americans which we are still in the 
throes of. None of this was anticipated 
by the Government. 

When hearings were started, this Na- 
tion was thrashing around; Congress and 
the Senate were thrashing around; mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and leading members 
of the executive branch were thrashing 
around, all trying to find out what was 
causing such a fundamental occurrence 
as this outrageous, heartbreaking phe- 
nomenon in American life. 

We could go from this example to 
other examples. To demonstrate, in the 
federal system we lack an ‘institution 
which takes not a tactical approach but 
a strategic approach to human problems 
which this society faces. We need: to 
ehart the social health of this country 
and seek to go forward; not, as: John 
Gardner said, stumbling into the future, 
but trying to come up with the analysis, 
facts, and figures, and, as someone said, 
the “hot data” to help us understandiour 
society and what we must do to make it 
more effective than it is in meeting. this 
Nation’s human problems. 

One of our most impressive witnesses 
was Mr. Joseph Califano who formerly 
served: as adviser on domestic programs 
to President Johnson. ‘More than any 
other man he was in the? Nation’s hot 
seat trying to develop a program to ad- 
vise the highest official in the land on 
domestie programs. 

He recounted several instances of the 
phenomena to which I have made ref- 
erence, For example, on one occasion, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare was in conference with Mr. Cali- 
fano. He was asked how many people 
were on welfare, who they were, and all 
the rest. Since we are spending several 
billions of dollars one would have thought 
that information would be immediately 
available. The Secretary thought the in- 
formation would be available to him as 
soon as he returned to his office. He said 
that he had the information and that 
he would send it right back, As a matter 
of fact, it took HEW more than a year 
to find out who was on welfare. Mr. Cali- 
fano said this was a common experience 
with basic and fundamental human 
problems, to find that not even the Pres- 
ident would have available to him the 
basic data necessary to make the choices 
upon which the very civilization depends. 

He commented in this way about the 
issue of hunger: 

The even more shocking element to me is 
that no one in the federal government in 
1965 knew how many people were hungry, 
where they were located geographically, and 
who they were. No one knew whether they 
were children, elderly Americans, pregnant 
mothers, black, white, or Indian. 


Unless something of which I am un- 
aware has been done since January 20, 
1969, I believe we still do not know where 
hunger in America is with the kind of 
precision that is essential for an effec- 
tive program to feed all the hungry 
among us. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield with the 
understanding he does not lose his right 
to the floor for the purpose of asking for 
the yeas and nays on the bill? 
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Mr. MONDALE. I yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia: 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, then 
Mr. Califano concluded with this state- 
ment: 

The disturbing truth is that the basis of 
recommendations by an American Cabinet 
officer on whether to begin, eliminate or ex- 
pand vast social programs more nearly re- 
sembles the intuitive judgment of a benev- 
olent tribal chief in remote Africa than the 
elaborate sophisticated data with which the 
Secretary of Defense supports a major new 
weapons system. When one recognizes how 
many and how costly are the honest mis- 
takes that have been made in the Defense 
Department. despite its sophisticated infor- 
mation systems, it becomes frightening to 
think of the mistakes which might be made 
on the domestic side of our Government be- 
cause of lack of adequate data. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. I have been very 
concerned about this bill for some’ time. 
I understand it has been revised from the 
original bill which the Senator intro- 
duced. Originally he contemplated hav- 
ing a congressional joint committee on 
social goals. We were concerned because 
those of us on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee thought there would be duplica- 
tion. 

We have been trying to explore this 
matter. We felt this committee would 
have to be in direct conflict with our 
committee. 

As I understand it, and I have had only 
a brief opportunity to look at this new 
legislation, this would not create a new 
committee but it would create a new 
office and a council in the executive 
branch and an office in the legislative 
branch. 

Mr. MONDALE. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It seems that the 
office is modeled after the Comptroller 
General’s Office, but it is a little con- 
fusing to me in trying to determine under 
what committee or committees this office 
would operate. 

Mr. MONDALE, I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I was aware of the con- 
cerns of the Senator. In reporting this 
legislation the committee finally decided 
it would be preferable not to call for the 
establishment of a Joint Social Commit- 
tee as my bill originally proposed. In- 
Stead of that, on page 11 of the bill, sub- 
paragraph (c) provides that the social 
report, which is an annual report of the 
President, 
shall, when transmitted to Congress, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of the Senate and the Committees 
on Education and Labor and Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Nothing in this subsection shall 
be construed to prohibit the consideration 
of the report by any other committee of the 
Senate or the House of Representatives with 
respect to any matter within the jurisdiction 
of any such committee. 


In other words, we tried very hard to 
avoid a situation in which we were try- 
ing to designate jurisdiction over any 
subject matters that might come for- 
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ward out of this, Council of Social 
Advisers. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I notice later on in 
the bill, on page 21, lines 6 through 9, 
there is reference to. the Joint Economic 
Committee. : 

Mr. MONDALE. That is correct. I was 
talking about title I up to this point. 
Title II, which is the proposal of the 
Senator from New York (Mr. JAVITS), 
does refer to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee responsibility for holding hear- 
ings on national goals and ‘priorities. 

I might refer the Senator’s question in 
eo regard to the Senator from New 

ork. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and, of course, my intention was 
that we should have that jurisdiction. 
I have discussed this matter with the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thought that the best 
way would be to spell it out specifically, 
which we have’ done. 

Another’ matter is important. I was 
rather anxious that we should not be 
faced with diverse consideration of the 
economic report and the social report. 
It will be noticed that under the bill the 
social reports are’ made available con- 
temporaneously with the economic 
report: 

My disposition was to have the entire 
matter go to the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. The Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MONDALE), whose proposal is in 
title I, felt it should go in this case to 
the legislative committee which will ac- 
tually act, in view of the fact it is a 
separate piece of legislation and deals 
with a separate subject from that which 
is dealt with in the Employment Act of 
1946 where the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee has primary jurisdiction. 

We agreed that although the report 

should be. referred to the standing leg- 

islative committees with jurisdiction to 
report implementing legislation—to the 
general caveat that the report could also 
go to any other committee which would 
enable the Joint Economic Committee to 
complement its. work on the economic 
report with whatever it chose to take 
from the social. report which would be 
available at the same time. 

Accordingly the two aspects of that 
are: First, the element of time which 
makes it possible for the Joint Economic 
Committee to use that. material in its 
own report, which is statutorily required 
under the Employment, Act of 1946; and, 
second, the general privilege accorded by 
the law to make a reference as well to 
that committee. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think certainly it 
is appropriate that when the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee holds its hearings on 
the economic report it will have the wit- 
nesses testify on both reports. That would 
be helpful. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think they should. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This legislation is of 
the most historic importance. For the 
first time that legislation has been con- 
sidered by the Senate, the way of get- 
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ting at the difficult job of priorities is 
spelled out. It is done in a sensible way. 
It is tied into the economic report. The 
principal determination of priorities has 
been through the budget and the con- 
sideration of the budget and the impact 
the budget has on the economy, and so 
forth. So I think this bill constitutes a 
most useful contribution. 

I think it may be a workable combina- 
tion of the diverse and contradictory re- 
sponsibilities which a joint . economic 
committee might have and a joint. social 
goals committee might have. We have 
these tremendous social needs. Nowhere 
are they put together. We should have 
hearings. We should have some orga- 
nized ways to get at the social conscience 
of the Congress and of the country, and 
to translate social goals into a coherent 
program. 

I did not read the revised bill until 
a few minutes ago, but it seems a very 
good way of achieving that objective. 

I congratulate both authors, the Sen- 
ator from New York and the Senator 
from Minnesota, for what appears to be 
a constructive piece of work. 

Mr. JAVITS. One of my concerns was 
the. proliferation of units. The admin- 
istration is; not very happy with the 
Council of Social Advisers for that rea- 
son. Of course, it did not really have any- 
thing especially to say about the Office 
of Goals and Priorities Research since 
it is an office for Congress itself, but the 
administration was not happy with the 
idea of another Council of Social Ad- 
visers. 

We have tried to deal with that sub- 
ject by not setting it up in the same way 
as we did the economic report, requiring 
a special report of a congressional com- 
mittee on it, and by making the time ele- 
ment such that the President could, if 
he chose, include it with the economic 
report so they would not be different. 

I went along with the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), finally, after 
consulting with people in the executive 
department, who disagree even now, be- 
cause I believe when one reads, as I have 
for'so many years, having served with 
the Senator from Wisconsin on the Joint 
Economic Committee, the efforts of the 
Council of Economic Advisers to assess 
social needs—they try but it is always 
so limited and sò obviously a fifth wheel 
to the things they are really interested 
in—it only highlights the essentiality, 
especially in this day and age, of a spe- 
cialized appraisal of those priorities. 

Second, I was motivated by the fact 
that I had thought the initiative during 
the Eisenhower administration, which 
was very close to the heart’ of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself—in having a 
special commission to deal with national 
priorities—was a very gifted initiative. 
Of course, those were heavily in the 
social field. I actually tried for a long 
time to bring about a national commis- 
sion’ which would deal with priorities 
both in the social and economic fields. 

Failing that, I think this is, for prac- 
tical purposes, the same approach, and 
therefore I supported the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) in it, though, 
naturally, being the ranking minority 
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member, it is my duty to do everything 
I could to go with the President of my 
own party. I was reluctant to, but finally 
came to the conclusion that it was the 
only way to handle the matter. 

I think the office which has been estab- 
lished, which gives the Congress a coun- 
terpart of the new Presidential office, 
headed by former Secretary of Labor 
Shultz, achieves a very desirable balance 
in the bill. 

I might say to my colleagues, espe- 
cially on this side of the aisle, that again 
I sought to avoid a proliferation of agen- 
cies and inquiry was made to the Comp- 
troller General as to whether it would 
be advisable for the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to extend his office to deal with the 
same problem. 

I have a letter. from the Comptroller 
General, which is dated February 17, 
1970, and is incorporated in the hear- 
ing record at page 259. Although it might 
be unnecessary to place it in the RECORD 
since it appears in the record of hear- 
ings, I think perhaps it had better be 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to 
complete the record, I ask unanimous 
consent to make the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s letter a part of these proceedings. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1970. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your request received February 9, 1970, 
for our comments on Amendment No. 428 to 
S. 5. This amendment would establish within 
the Congress an Office of Goals and Priori- 
ties whose functions would be to provide 
more detailed budget data and economic 
analysis to enable the Congress to make in- 
formed priority decisions among alternative 
programs and courses of action. These func- 
tions are more specifically spelled out in 
section 203 of the amendment, 

While we believe that there is a need for 
the Congress to have the kind of information 
and assistance which is contemplated in 
Amendment No. 428, the question of whether 
the establishment of the proposed Office is 
the best organizational vehicle for obtaining 
such information and assistance is a matter 
of policy for determination by the Congress. 

While the main thrust of the proposals in 
Amendment No. 428 relate to the assessment 
of national goals and priorities and the de- 
velopment of recommendations concerning 
spending. priorities, a function for which the 
General Accounting Office does not have pri- 
mary responsibility and one which it should 
not seek, the Office does have the capability 
for rendering assistance and making analyses 
of ongoing programs. We have created within 
the Office staff capability to make systems 
analyses and have, from time to time, during 
the past several years made such analyses at 
the request of congressional committees and 
in consequence of legislation. 

We have also used these staff resources in 
connection with work undertaken on our 
own initiative related to the costs and effec- 
tiveness of ongoing programs. While the re- 
sources of this staff are now rather meager, 
we plan to enlarge its capability as the 
demands warrant. 

In view of the fact that the problem of 
information needs of the Congress have been 
under study for some time by other commit- 
tees of both Houses in the Congress, we sug- 
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gest that this matter be given consideration 
in the light of all of the studies and pro- 
posals that have been made and are pending. 
For example, S. 844, “The Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1969” includes provisions 
relating to the gathering of information and 
the making of analyses to assist the Con- 
gress in its deliberations, A similar bill is 
being developed in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Other proposals relating to specific fea- 
tures, such as development of automatic data 
processing accumulation of information are 
being developed or are under study. It would 
seem highly desirable that all of these activi- 
ties be given consideration in the light of the 
overall requirements of the Congress for in- 
formation, analyses, and assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


Mr. JAVITS. I would just like to say to 
the Senator that it is very clear to me 
that the Comptroller General—while he 
could contribute to and help this new 
office—was not equipped to do the job 
that needs to be done, nor did he indi- 
cate any great interest in taking it over. 
For those reasons we proposed the sepa- 
rate office. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
concerned with one section of the bill, 
the declaration of purpose which appears 
on page-15, and then later the functions, 
which appear on pages 18 and 19. 

On page 15 of the bill, under “National 
goals and priorities, declaration of pur- 
pose,” it is stated: 

The Congress finds and declares that there 
is a need for a more explicit and rational 
formulation of national goals and priorities, 
and that the Congress needs more detailed 
and current budget data and economic an- 
alysis in order to make informed priority de- 
cisions among alternative programs and 
courses of action. 


Of course, this is exactly what our 
committee, and my particular subcom- 
mittee, have been concerned with in hold- 
ing hearings on priorities over the last 2 
years. This is a matter of expertise and 
economic competence in being able to 
evaluate the programs in the economic 
field. It is true there is a social element 
which is missing and which does not get 
enough emphasis in the economic report, 

Then, under the “Functions” on page 
18, line 1 and on to page 19, line 10, 
there is a staff operation here that could 
simply parallel and duplicate the staff 
activities of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee unless it is carefully coordinated. 
We tried to get the funds for the Joint 
Economic Committee so we could make 
economic analyses of various programs 
which would be helpful. We started this 
year. We received $30,000, which is a 
small . We are going to have 
to have $250,000 a year for the staff 
that can do systems analysis, economic 
analysis, but I think the job must be 
done by the Congress of the United 
States. We should have a clear under- 
standing of the social goals and a staff 
set up to do it in the same sense that 
an economic staff would have the re- 
sponsibility to do its work. But the so- 
cial goals analysis would not be a sub- 
stitute for the professional economic 
evaluation and analysis we seek. 
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Mr. JAVITS. We are doing precisely in 
this bill what the Senator from Wis- 
consin wants done. We are giving him 
his $250,000 staff. That is just what the 
Senator wants, and that is what the 
result will be. 

The Senator, in referring to these 
functions and in referring to the pur- 
pose, is dealing now not with the Council 
of Social Advisers. 

That office is a congressional office, 
and it is a service staff agency for the 
Joint Economic Committee and the Con- 
gress. It is precisely what the Senator 
from Wisconsin has requested. It does 
not make the decision; it furnishes the 
expertise for the committee, and the 
committee is tied directly into its work, 
because its report goes to the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield. : 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thought thë report 
went directly to HEW from the Commit- 
tee on ‘Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. JAVITS. No; the report of the 
Council of Social Advisers goes to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare; the report of the Office of National 
Goals and Priorities goes to the Na- 
tional Economic Committee; precisely 
what the Senator from Wisconsin has re- 
ferred to. We therefore will’ be giving 
ourselves expertise which’ is both ‘staff 
and line, The staff is the Office of Na- 
tional Goals and Priorities, and the line 
is the Joint Economic Committee; ac- 
cordingly, exactly what'the Senator has 
sought, if this becomes law, will go into 
effect. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator, 
and again I congratulate both the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
and the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) on what may become a useful 
accomplishment. 

(Mr. PROXMIRE assumed the Chair 
as Presiding Officer at this point.) 

Mr. DOMINICEK. Mr. Président, since 
we have ordered the yeas and nays on 
this bill, I think some of the points on 
the other side ought to be pointed out. 
I’ think the Senator from. Wisconsin 
ought to listen to this, so I am glad to 
see that the Senator is present and has 
taken the chair as Presiding Officer. 

What we are doing here is setting up 
in the Office of the President, by law, a 
council which the administration says it 
does not want; and furthermore, we are 
authorizing $900,000 a year for a council 
of three. This means, obviously, that this 
council of three is going to. have a big 
staff, because even under our current 
spending prograins, assuming the Appro- 
priations Committee should ever appro- 
priate that much—and I hope they would 
not—that is not going to be spent just 
by the three advisers. They are going to 
have an enormous staff, and they are 
going to be doing exactly. what every 
coninifttee in Congress is supposed to be 
doing, only they are going to oversee it 
for the White House, as far as I can see. 
They are going to oversee the activities 
of every State and local government— 
and are directed to do so in title I of the 
bill—to>» review State, local; aña private 
efforts designed to create the very con- 
ditions specified in section 101. 
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Section 101, on pages .9 and 10, covers 
almost every single thing that the Gov- 
ernment is involved with. So it is just a 
kind of general overseer group designed 
to establish for the White House and for 
Congress, presumably, the “social order,” 
as they see it as a group of three, at 
$900,000 a year. 

The next thing that I think is inter- 
esting is that, in conjunction with the 
Council at that price per year, we are 
also creating an office in Congress, at an 
unspecified cost. This has to be taken out 
of legislative funds if appropriations are 
asked, because this, I gather, is a legisla- 
tive agency. Is that correct, may I ask 
the Senator from New York? 

Mr, JAVITS. Yes, I intentionally did it 
that way, because I did not wish to see 
any bureaucracy established which was 
not exactly responsive to the cost-bene- 
fit ratio that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and Congress would see in it. So 
all we are committed to by this bill is set 
up an office, and what we will spend for 
it will depend on the kind of presenta- 
tion which can be made. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. President; the Council, proceeding 
on that first, will in fact be asked to do 
what every major department of Gov- 
ernment has been asked to do for a long 
period of time, in preparing the state of 
the Union message or in preparing a 
budget message. They are to assist and 
advise on the following matters: “to pro- 
mote and encourage ‘such conditions as 
will give every American the opportu- 
nity to live in decency and dignity,” 

That obviously means a whole group of 
social welfare programs, all of which are 
intertwined, and many of which are now 
under’ the jurisdiction of various depart- 
ments of the Government. Then: “to 
provide a clear and precise picture of 
whether such conditions are promoted 
and encouraged in such areas as health, 
education and training,. rehabilitation, 
housing, vocational opportunities, the 
arts and humanities, and special assist- 
ance for the mentally ill and retarded, 
the deprived, the abandoned, and the 
criminal, and by measuring progress in 
meeting such needs.” 

We would therefore be setting up an 
overview. council to take. in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation; and Welfare, the Department of 
Transportation, the Department of La- 
bor, and even the Justice Department, 
since it would also include criminal prob- 
lems and the like. 

So almost. every department I can 
think of—and I would presume even the 
Defense Department, because it gets into 
the educational field—would be under 
the supervision, or at least under the re- 
view control, of this special council which 
we would be setting up, not only without 
the request of the White House, but 
against their will. 

This is not’a ‘limited bill. It sets the 
council wp on a permanent basis, at 
$900,000 a year; and if we have to go to 
this extent, to set up a,group of overseers 
of every part of the Government, we are 
going to. have to go much higher than 
that in order to make it really effective. 

The next thing is the coordination. 
The President is required, under title I, 
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to provide a report to the committees of 
Congress—specifically, the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee on our side, 
and the corresponding committees on the 
House side—by February 15, on all these 
problems. The Council’s report does. not 
specifically go to the joint committee, 
but it can. It primarily goes to us first, 
and we do not. try to take jurisdiction 
from any other committee, as I gather, 
but we get it first. 

At the same time, we shall have cre- 
ated this Office in Congress, and the Of- 
fice in Congress also delves into the same 
subjects, and is tovgive us a report on 
whether it thinks that the executive de- 
partment has been doing a good job, and 
whether in fact the legislators have been 
doing a good job, and to give us that by 
March 1. 

The question is, How is that coordina- 
tion going to work? Is the Office, within 
the jurisdiction of Congress going to 
work together with the Council, within 
the: jurisdiction of the White House? 
Obviously, they would have some com- 
mingling of authority and cooperation 
between them. But the beauty of the 
thing is that the purpose of the Office, as 
set up under congressional authority, is 
to have them responsible to Congress 
and not to the White House; but here 
we are asking for two separate reports, 
from two groups, that I would think ob- 
viously are going to be’ corresponding. 
To the extent that they will be disagree- 
ing, they have 2 weeks to analyze the 
Presidential report and get. together a 
report and submit it to Congress, 

I simply say I do not see how that is 
going to work. That is what I would call 
a problem in the interrelationship be- 
tween the White House and Congress, 
which: I think will be further compli- 
cated by this particular bill. 

Frankly, we do not know how much we 
are dealing with here. And we do not 
know what jurisdiction we are: taking 
away, Our committee, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, has a very 
expanded jurisdiction. The committee of 
which the Senator from’ Wisconsin is now 
the chairman has a very extensive juris- 
diction. 

I would say to the Senate that almost 
without exception, the problems that are 
outlined here have been or should be 
looked into by one of those committees, 
or by our Select Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs, on which the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) and I 
both serve, and which has done quite 
a job in bringing these problems of nu- 
tritional needs and hunger to the atten- 
tion of the American people, and should 
be dealt with through legislation. 

So my question here—maybe it is not 
particularly appropriate at this time 
of night; and Iam not going to go much 
farther—is why we do need this bill now? 
Why can we not work it out through our 
own committees? Why should we impose 
on the White House another council 
which they do not want, and additional 
expenses for which are not budgeted? 
Why should we continue going these 
routes time after time, when what we are 
trying to dois achieve a coordinated and 
hopefully better expertise in carrying out 
existing programs? That is the thing 
it seems to me that we need. 
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I have said to the Senator from Min- 
nesota, if I may just finish this one 
thought, over and over again, that one 
of the problems with all of the legislation 
we have been putting in is that the tax- 
payers’ money goes to the Staffing of pro- 
grams rather than to the people who 
need it. Here is another $900,000 that is 
going to go into the White House for 
staffing of personnel there rather than 
to the people in this country, who are 
needy, poor, sick and so on. This is an- 
other objection I have to the. bill. 

Mr. MONDALE. If the Senator will 
yield, I will comment only briefly. First, 
a number of improtant units in the Exec- 
utive Office have been established by the 
Congress over the objections of the Presi- 
dent. I think the record will show that 
this applies not only to the National Se- 
curity Council, but also, to the Council 
of Economic Advisers. The President also 
opposed the establishment of a Council 
on Environmental Quality but, Congress 
had ‘passed the bill, he signed it with 
pleasure, announcing that it was the first 
step in a new war on environmental 
problems. 

The Senator is correct in stating that 
the sphere of interest of the Council of 
Social’ Advisers is very broad. But it 
will not duplicate the work of the CEA 
or of the new Office of Management and 
Budget, or of the new Domestic Council. 
Just. as does the CEA, the new Council 
will provide analyses which will be help- 
ful to the President and the Domestic 
Council in making decisions: The LSA 
will not be a decisionmaking body but 
one which will collect and review social 
data to put it into meaningful form. 
Further, it will identify gaps in our social 
data:system and assure that these gaps 
will be filled. 

Finally, and most significantly, the 
Council of Social Advisers will initiate a 
new public process of analysis and dis- 
cussion of social problems. The Domestic 
Council and OMB are “in-house” staff 
offices producing analyses for the Presi- 
dent which he badly needs. But they are 
not principally concerned with educating 
the public or informing the Congress. 
Such a. new council, composed of dis- 
tinguished social scientists, will insist 
on a public report which is candid and 
enlightening to the Congress. It will, as 
did the CEA before it, stimulate new and 
imaginative thinking about current prob- 
lems and their measurement. Academi- 
cians and Congressmen, alike, will be 
drawn into the debate and we will all be 
the better and wiser as a result. Surely, 
no one would now contend that the CEA 
and the Employment Act of 1946 have not 
contributed greatly to the sophistication 
and value of economic analysis in 
America. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK, I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I commend the Senator 
from Colorado for a very excellent state- 
ment and analysis of this bill. He has 
asked a number of questions about it. 
Another question might be, How in the 
world could a bill like this be entitled 
“the Full Opportunity Act” and also de- 
scribed as “A bill to promote the gen- 
eral welfare”? ‘ 
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I would not wish to use the word “ridic- 
ulous” because I know the motives and 
intentions of those who sponsor this leg- 
islation are the highest. But certainly 
such a title does not give one much of an 
idea of the real import of this legislation. 
I agree with the Senator from Colorado 
that this bill duplicates functions already 
performed by the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the newly established Do- 
mestic Council in the executive branch 
of Government. 

This bill could create a new bureauc- 
racy in the executive branch which the 
President does not want, and which 
would cost the taxpayers another $900,- 
000 per year at a minimum, and probably 
much more. 

I hope the arguments presented by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado will 
be considered carefully by this body and 
that this bill will be voted down. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I sincerely thank the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I have a copy of a let- 
ter which the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware received, and I should like to 
read into the Rrecorp several paragraphs 
which relate to this bill: 

The Administration has opposed this bill 
because it would create another separate unit 
in the Executive Office that would largely 
duplicate on-going activities, and would con- 
fuse further the identification of respon- 
sibilities within the Executive Office. For ex- 
ample, in spite of the provisions of the bill, 
it would be difficult to make a meaningful 
distinction in many areas between the so- 
cial health concerns of the proposed Council 
of Social Advisers and the economic health 
concerns .of the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

The proposed Council would overlap many 
of the intended functions of the Domestic 
Council in the areas of priority development 
and resource allocation. Also, it would be 
concerned with areas intended to be the re- 
sponsibility of the Office of Management and 
Budget—gathering of information and sta- 
tistical data, the development of “social indi- 
cators,” and the evaluation of programs. 


I have read into the Recorp part of a 
letter from Mr. Weinberger of the new 
Office of Management and Budget, dated 
August 30, 1970, addressed to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan: 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Colorado for 
his analysis of this bill, and I agree with 
the remarks of the Senator from Mich- 
igan, 

It is difficult to reconcile the bill itself 
with the title, which is “to promote the 
public welfare,” but the report has “The 
Full Opportunity Act.” The thought oc- 
curred to me that perhaps they got the 
titles from the fact that it would give 
an opportunity to the commissioners to 
promote their own welfare by giving 
them a job. Apparently, they are out 
of work now, because this'is another un- 
necessary job, and theirs would be about 
the only welfare promoted by the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 


Mr. 
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The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? The 
yeas and mays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Baru), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Burpicx), the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. CANNON), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Hortes), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucuHes), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. JACKSON) , the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY), the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Mercatr), the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. RIBICOFF), the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. RUSSELL), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs), the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California (Mr. 
CRANSTON), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HUGHES), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Ristcorr), the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), and the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PASTORE) would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators. from Vermont (Mr, AIKEN and 
Mr, Prouty), the Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. BAKER), the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT), the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case), the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. CoTTON), the Sen- 
ators from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) , the Senator from Wyoming 
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(Mr. Hansen), the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. HrusKa), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Murpny), and the Sen- 
ators from Illinois (Mr. Percy and Mr. 
Smirx) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Curtis) is absent because of death in 
his family. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BELLMoN), and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Maruras) are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case) and the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr... Percy) would each 
vote “yea.” 

(On this vote, the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. SMITH) is paired with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from South Dakota would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 24, as follows: 

[No. 288 Leg.] 

YEAS—31 
Inouye 
Javits 
Mansfield 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Mondale 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pearson 

NAYS—24 


Ervin 

Griffin 

Gurney 

Holland 

Jordan, N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Long Williams, Del. 
Miller Young, N. Dak. 


NOT VOTING—45 
Fannin 


Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Spong 
Stevens 


Symington 
Young, Ohio 


Anderson 


Eastland McClellan Yarborough 


So the bill (S. 5) was passed. 

Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 39, US. 
CODE, TO REGULATE THE MAIL- 
ING OF UNSOLICITED CREDIT 
CARDS—HELD AT THE DESK 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that H.R. 
16542, to.amend title 39, United States 
Code, to regulate the mailing of unso- 
licited credit cards, and for other pur- 
poses, be held at the desk. This request 
has been cleared on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for the purpose of laying before 
the Senate the business which will be 
considered in the late afternoon tomor- 
row, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1079, S. 3418. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: A bill (S. 3418) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide for 
the making of grants to medical schools 
and hospitals to assist them in estab- 
lishing special departments and pro- 
grams in the field of family practice, and 
otherwise to encourage and promote the 
training of medical and paramedical per- 
sonnel in the field of family medicine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with amend- 
ments. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for the information of the Senate, 
there will be no more rollcalls today. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, on the 
pending bill, which will be considered to- 
morrow, there will be a rollcall vote on 
an amendment which will be printed and 
on every Senator’s desk. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 


————; 


STATUS OF UNFINISHED BUSINESS, 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1, 
WHEN TEMPORARILY LAID ASIDE 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, no later than 5 p.m., the un- 
finished business, which is Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, be laid aside temporarily 
and that it remain in that status until 
the close of the morning business on 
Monday morning next and that at the 
time it is laid aside temporarily on to- 
morrow afternoon, the Senate then pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the business 
which I have just had laid before the 
Senate with that purpose in mind, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
and I will not object, I ask the acting 
majority leader if it would not make bet- 
ter sense to conduct the business of the 
Senate and do our voting in the daytime 
and then, if we have a filibuster, do the 
filibustering in the nighttime? 
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This matter of having filibusters from 
10 am. to 5 p.m., with a gentlemen’s 
agreement that there will be no business 
but a lot of talk and that we will all go 
fishing tomorrow and then come back 
tomorrow night, seems to me to be a 
funny way to run a railroad. I wonder 
if we could not get back to the business 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from attendance in the Senate to- 
morrow afternoon in order that I may 
participate in personal and political 
business. 

If I were present tomorrow afternoon, 
I would vote “‘yea” on the first bill to be 
considered, the Public Health Service 
Act Amendments (S. 3418), and “nay” 
on the second one, an act for relief of 
Lt. Col. Robert L. Poehlein (H.R. 13810). 
I hope that the Senate will give me per- 
mission to leave. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So, I am officially 
excused. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
H.R. 13810 TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow afternoon, following the dis- 
position of the bill, S. 3418, the Public 
Health Service Act Amendments, the 
Senate then proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1123, H.R. 13810, an 
act for the relief of Lt. Col. Robert L. 
Poehlein. 

I make this request so that Senators 
will be on notice with respect to the busi- 
ness that will be considered tomorrow 
afternoon after we have finished our ses- 
sion anent the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


REQUEST THAT IT BE IN ORDER TO 
ORDER THE YEAS AND NAYS ON 
5.3418 AND E.R. 13810 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, one of these bills is not yet be- 
fore the Senate, but I ask unanimous 
consent that it be in order to order the 
yeas and nays on both S. 3418 and H.R. 
13810 at this time. 

I do this so that Senators will be on 
notice that there will be rollcalls on 
both of these bills tomorrow afternoon, 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President re- 
serving the right to object, there will be 
a rolicall vote on my amendment tomor- 
row. Would this bar that under any 
procedure? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. No, it 
would not. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr: President, I must 
say that I feel that this is not good proce- 
dure. I must be compelled to object to 
the present consideration of rolicalls on 
those bills. I think it is bad procedure. 
So I will object, although I join in the 
request for the rolicall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
pan of North Carolina). Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I want to make sure I have 
not been misunderstood. I am not ask- 
ing unanimous consent for a rollcall, I 
am merely asking unanimous consent 
that it may be in order now to ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It amounts to the same 
thing. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Except 
the first would be unconstitutional. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It amounts to the same 
thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 


ORDER FOR YEAS AND NAYS ON 
S. 3418 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield to me, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the pend- 
ing bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, Senators are on notice that when 
S. 3418 is disposed of tomorrow we have 
unanimous consent to proceed to the 
consideration of the relief bill; and it is 
the intention of the Senate to have a 
rolicall vote on that bill tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, why not proceed with this bill 
tonight, or is it the order of business 
that we quit now? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The rea- 
son for not proceeding with this bill at 
this point is that the able Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH), chairman of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
one could not be present to handle the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As one 
who opposes the bill I would be glad to 
present his argument. [Laughter.1 


HOSTAGES OF HIJACKED 
AIRPLANES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in this de- 
plorable and really ghastly situation of 
hijackings, there is a matter that I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Senate. 

Many Americans have been deeply con- 
cerned over reports that the administra- 
tion refuses to rule out a possible agree- 
ment with the Arab hijackers which 
would agree to the release of Americans 
of other faiths while Americans of the 
Jewish faith continued to be held hos- 
tage. In this connection, Mr. Zeigler, the 
White House press spokesman, has per- 
sonally confirmed to me that US. policy 
does not and will not countenance a dis- 
tinction between American citizens on the 
basis of religion in this or any other 
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matter. In view of the apparent misun- 
derstanding which has arisen on this 
question, I urge the White House to make 
it clear officially so that this insidious 
notion may be laid to rest once and for 
all. 


ORDER FOR THE RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR NELSON TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, immediately following the re- 
marks to be made by the able Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Youn), the able Senator 
from Wisconsin. (Mr. NELSON) be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
FRIDAY TO 10 AM. MONDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER. 14, 1976 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, when 
the Senate completes its business tomor- 
row, it stand in adjournment until 10 
o’clock on Monday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR PROXMIRE ON MONDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next, following the disposition 
of unobjected-to items on the calendar, 
if there be any; the able Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire) be recognized 
for not to exceed 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR PERIOD FOR TRANSAC- 
TION. OF ROUTINE, MORNING 
BUSINESS TOMORROW AND FOR 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS TO BE 
LAID BEFORE THE SENATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
tomorrow at the conclusion of the special 
orders for the recognition of Senators, 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes, and 
that at the conclusion of that period the 
unfinished business, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1, be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 4335— INTRODUCTION OF THE AIR 
PIRACY QUARANTINE ACT 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing a bill, entitled the “Air 
Piracy Quarantine Act.” The bill is de- 
signed to deal with the very excruciating 
problem we face in air hijackings that 
have occurred during the last 3 years, 
and, particularly, in the last few days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jorpan of North Carolina). The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4335) to deter aircraft pi- 
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racy by invoking a commercial air traffic 
quarantine against countries abetting 
aircraft piracy, introduced by Mr. 
Gooprett (for himself and Mr. JAVITS), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr: GOODELL. Mr. President, the 
tragic epidemic of air, piracies must 
cease. 

Despite repeated past hijackings, the 
international community has stood idly 
by and done almost nothing. The mul- 
tiple piracies of this weekend must, at 
last, galvanize us to action. 

I believe we must turn to the ultimate 
sanction of the boycott or quarantine. 
Nations which intentionally harbor hi- 
jackers should be banned: from interna- 
tional air commerce. Only that drastic 
step will induce them to take action to 
apprehend the criminais and return the 
aircraft, passengers and crew. 

Until now, the only discussion of boy- 
cotts has been in the context of an in- 
ternational conference or agreement. 
However, there still is very little incen- 
tive for the parties to agree to this ap- 
proach. The airlines are unwilling to lose 
their routes; the nations involved are 
unwilling to risk their alliances, Thus, 
despite the many hijackings of the past 
years, there are still no effective inter- 
national sanctions. 

This logjam would swiftly break were 
it to become evident that the greatest 
and wealthiest nation in the world, the 
United States, were about to impose a 
unilateral boycott. The drastic impact 
of such a boycott on international com- 
merce—the disruption of routes, the 
risks of retaliation, in fact, all the nega- 
tive effects—would create precisely that 
incentive for effective international 
sanctions which now is so sadly lacking. 
Faced with the chilling implications of 
unilateral action, the airlines and na- 
tions involved should swiftly agree upon 
an effective international method of dis- 
couraging and preventing hijacking. 

To accomplish this end, I announced 
yesterday that I would introduce a bill 
in the Senate that invokes the unilateral 
boycott. 

Today, I am introducing this bill. I am 
pleased that my distinguished senior col- 
league from New York (Mr. Javits) has 
joined me as a cosponsor of my bill. 

My bill would require the President to 
declare a commercial air traffic quaran- 
tine against a country, if he finds that 
a country has aided or abetted an air 
piracy; has provided sanctuary to its per- 
petrators; has refused to take steps to 
apprehend the perpetrators; or has re- 
fused to take steps to secure the safé re- 
turn of the plane,‘the passengers and the 
crew. 

Once the quarantine takes effect, the 
quarantined country can virtually be 
banned:from international air traffic. All 
direct air routes from the United States 
to that country wil] automatically be re- 
voked. Any other country may, in the 
President’s discretion, also be banned 
from commercial air traffic with the 
United States, unless it imposes its own 
quarantine on the offending country. 

The quarantine would remain in ef- 
fect until ended by joint action of the 
President and Congress. Alternatively, 
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the quarantine could be ended by the 
President alone, subject to veto by either 
House of Congress. 

The quarantine would not affect any 
emergency landings made to protect an 
airplane, passengers, and crew. 

Mr. President, the mere pendency of 
this proposal—provided it gains the sup- 
port that I anticipate it will attract—will 
be a powerful incentive for the nations of 
the world to start negotiating effective 
international hijacking controls. And if 
such ‘international agreement fails to 
materialize, we ourselves can help halt 
the hijacking epidemic by enacting this 
legislation. 

I am introducing my proposal today in 
bill form. After providing an appropri- 
ate period of time to enable a:committee, 
if it desires, to hold hearings on it, I in- 
tend to offer the same legislation in the 
form of an amendment on the Senate 
floor. This will insure that the Senate 
can vote up or down on it. 

The New York Times, in an: editorial 
this morning, has endorsed the proposal 
I have made for a unilaterally imposed 
quarantine. 

Mr. President, I ‘ask unanimous ‘con- 
sent. that the text of my bill and the 
New York Times editorial ‘be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ‘bill and 
editorial were ordered printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 4335 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may!be cited as the “Air Piracy Quaran- 
tine Act”. 

Sec. 2. (1) If the President shall find— 

(a) that an act of aircraft piracy (as de- 
fined in. subsection (6) of this section) has 
been committed against any commercial air- 
craft; and 

(b) that a country has aided or abetted 
the act of aircraft piracy, has provided 
sanctuary to or has refused to apprehend (or 
take reasonable measures to apprehend) the 
individual or individuals who committed the 
act of aircraft piracy, or has refused to se- 
cure and return (or to take reasonable 
measures to secure and return) the aircraft 
and its passengers and crew— 
he shall forthwith declare a commercial air 
traffic quarantine against that country. He 
shall notify the Congress of the quarantine; 
and he shall direct the Secretary of State to 
notify the government of the country against 
which the quarantine has been declared, as 
well as the government of any other country 
that maintains commercial air traffic with 
that country. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law or Executive agreement, if the 
President declares a commercial air ‘traffic 
quarantine against any country (the “quar- 
antined country”), then, within ten days 
after the declaration of quarantine and with 
due notice to the air carriers affected: 

(a) the President shall revoke the rights 
of any air carrier of the quarantined coun- 
try to land in the United States; and 

(b) the President ‘shall revoke the rights 
of any air carrier of the United States to 
land in the quarantined country. 

(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law or executive agreement, if the 
President declares a commercial air traffic 
quarantine against any country (the “quar- 
antined country”) and any other country 
maintains commercial air traffic with that 
country, and unless the other country with- 
in thirty days after the declaration of quar- 
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antine shall effect a similar quarantine (by 
revoking the rights of its air carriers to land 
in the quarantined country and revoking the 
rights of air carriers of the quarantined 
country to land within its borders), then, 
following the expiration of such thirty-day 
period and with due notice to the air carriers 
affected: 

(a). the President may revoke the rights 
of any air carrier of such other country to 
land in the United States; and 

(b) the President may revoke the rights 
of any air carrier of the United States to 
land in such other country. 

(4) A commercial air traffic quarantine 
declared pursuant to this section shall re- 
main in effect until such time as: 

(a) the President recommends to the Con- 
gress that the quarantine be terminated, and 
the Congress approves such recommendation 
by joint resolution; or 

(b) the President gives notice to the Con- 
gress of his intention to’ terminate the quar- 
antine in the absence of objection by either 
House of the Congress, and fifteen calendar 
days of continuous session of the Congress 
elapses during which there has not been 
passed in either the Senate or the House of 
Representatives a resolution stating in sub- 
stance that it does not approve the proposed 
termination of the quarantine. 

(5) A commercial aircraft quarantine de- 
clared pursuant to this section shall in no 
event preclude any emergency landing made 
in order to ensure the safety of an aircraft 
or any of its passengers or crew. 

(6) The term “aircraft piracy” means any 
seizure, detainment, or exercise of control 
{or attempted seizure,.detainment, or exer- 
cise of control), without lawful authority, of 
any commercial aircraft, its passengers or 
crew, regardless whether or not such action 
constitutes a criminal offense under the laws 
of the United States or. any other country. 

(7) For purposes of paragraph (b) of sub- 
section (4) of this section, there shall be ex- 
cluded, in the computation of such fifteen- 
day period; the days on which either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives is not 
in session because of adjournment of more 
than three days to a day certain or an ad- 
journment of the Congress sine die. The pro- 
visions of sections 910-913 of title 5, United 
States. Code, shall be applicable with respect 
to the procedure to be followed in the Senate 
and House of Representatives in the exercise 
of their respective responsibilities under such 
paragraph, except that references in such 
provisions’to a “resolution with respect to a 
reorganization plan” shall be deemed for the 
purposes of this section to refer to a resolu- 
tion of disapproval under such paragraph. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 10, 1970] 
Boycorr NEEDED 


The continuing ordeal of an augmented 
company of international air travelers held 
captive on the Jordanian desert by Palestin- 
ian desperadoes is the savage consequence of 
the failure of the community of nations to 
have acted decisively long ago on the crime 
of aerial hijacking. 

This latest and most barbaric wave of hi- 
jackings should never have been possible if 
interested nations, airlines and crews had 
moved urgently and forcefully to strengthen 
security ‘arrangements—which remain pa- 
thetically primitive—and to forge binding 
international agreements for dealing with hi- 
jackers and with those who'abet air piracy. 

We save long advocated action, now so 
tragically overdue, to impose boycotts on 
the’air terminals of nations which in any way 
offer aid or encouragement. to air piracy, and 
to deny landing privileges to planes of such 
countries, This should be done on an inter- 
national basis for maximum effect and be- 
cause all civilized: countries have a stake in 
curbing this threat to their citizens’ safety. 
Belated efforts to tighten security at airports 
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and on planes must also be accelerated on a 
worldwide basis, regardless of any temporary 
inconvenience. 

The United States should be prepared to 
take the lead and impose boycotts uni- 
laterally, if necessary, as Senator Goodell-and 
others have suggested. Failing such national 
or international action, the hesitant airline 
pilots have the right and duty to impose their 
own boycott in the interest of the passengers 
for whom they are responsible. 

The immediate concern of everyone must 
be for the safety of the desert hostages. The 
appeal issued by the U.N. Security Council 
yesterday is a limited first step toward bring- 
ing the force of world opinion to bear against 
the pirates and anyone who might be tempted 
to condone their actions. The temptation to 
move at once to more forceful action. is great, 
but where so many innocent lives are at 
stake diplomacy must be given every chance. 

It must not be forgotten that the desperate 
aim of the Palestinian extremists is to wreck 
the revived Middle East peace talks which 
they have hysterically opposed. Unless this 
objective is frustrated, there will be diminish- 
ing security for everyone in the Middle East, 
and for many outside the area, for years to 
come. 

With this larger issue in mind, it is es- 
sential’ that the current situation be met 
with restraint and the closest cooperation of 
all parties, including the Arab states whose 
vital interests are as directly threatened by 
the guerrilla action as are those of Israel 
andthe rest of the civilized world. 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, we can- 
not deal with this problem from weakness 
or timidity. This country must make it 
clear and the civilized world must make 
it, clear to hijackers, whoever they are 
and for whatever reason they hijack, that 
we are not going to bend our knees, that 
we are not going to abide by a situation 
where hijackers are made heroes with 
impunity. 

I do not mean in any way by the in- 
troduction of this bill to intervene in the 
very delicate and sensitive negotiations 
that are going on with respect to the in- 
nocent passengers now being held hos- 
tages in Jordan by the Arab terrorists. 

But the bill will create a powerful de- 
terrent against future hijackings. 

We have had negotiations underway 
for several years now attempting to get 
the nations of the Western World to 
agree on a procedure and actions to deal 
with hijackers. They have never gotten 
off dead center for a variety of reasons. 

Our allies too often are hesitant to take 
strong antihijacking measures because 
of various economic interests, or because 
of certain diplomatic ties with the Arab 
world or other nations which harbor hi- 
jackers. 

In addition, the airlines are reluctant 
to enter into any agreements for boycott- 
ing which might interfere with their 
business and their air traffic to given 
countries. 

So the international negotiations have 
gone nowhere. I think it is time that the 
Congress.of the United States and the 
President indicated that we mean busi- 
ness on this subject. 

We haye vast powers short of any mili- 
tary application -of force. Our powers 
should be used. The President should 
clearly have the support of Congress in 
utilizing what power is available to. him, 
and Congress should go on record giving 
him clearly the authority to take action 
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against those countries which continue 
air commerce with nations which harbor 
hijackers. 

My bill would utilize this power. 

Where a foreign ‘country has given 
sanctuary to hijackers,» the President 
would be required to impose a “‘commer- 
cial air traffic quarantine” against the 
country. 

Thereafter, that country would no 
longer have air service to or from the 
United States. Its direct air routes to our 
country would automatically be can- 
celed, 

An additional provision of my bill 
gives the President the additional au- 
thority, in his discretion, to apply a 
quarantine against any nation that con- 
tinues to service; through air commerce, 
a nation that harbors hijackers. In brief, 
if any nation of Europe, for instance the 
French, were to continue to provide air 
service to an Arab country that we had 
quarantined, the President could deny 
our airports to French planes. 

I do this advisedly:. I recognize that 
it is a very extreme action to take, I 
recognize that the President would have 
great hesitancy’ to take such action, 
what might be called secondary boycott 
in the international arena. I think he 
should have that power. I think with 
that power in his hands, it is quite likely 
that international negotiations would be 
moved off from dead center. We would 
be more likely to’ get an agreement of 
all the major nations in the Western 
world on how they are going to deal in 
a unified fashion and coordinated fash- 
ion with hijacking situations. 

,introduce this bill because IL think 
it Supports the: President of the United 
States in the present situation, I do this 
because I believe very deeply that it can 
strengthen our hand. in the present sit- 
uation with reference to hostages, I 
think a reasonable warning to the Arab 
terrorists of other actions that can be 
taken in retaliation by this Nation is 
reasonable and desirable at this point. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the senior 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would first like to com- 
mend my colleague from New York on 
the initiative which he took immedi- 
ately upon the happening of the hijack- 
ing in suggesting a course which can be 
pursued by our country in so delicate and 
dangerous a situation, and which he has 
put into bill form, in view of the discre- 
tionary power given to the President in 
respect of the so-called third countries, 
which I thought was essentialin order to 
have a balanced measure. 

This is not only a matter of tremen- 
dous humanitarian importance. Brig- 
andage and piracy have been known to 
mankind almost from the beginning of 
history, but it seems to all of us so ex- 
traordinary that it should happen in a 
modern day. Yet when there is‘an area 
which is completely incapabale of con- 
trolling lawlessness, such as this partic- 
ular area in Jordan, a matter like this is 
bound to follow. Therefore, I think the 
United States has to consider remedial 
measures. 

We are speaking here in terms of a rel- 
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atively mild measure compared ‘to the 
history of our country in regard to mat- 
ters of this nature. Back at the founda- 
tion of this country President Jefferson 
employed the Armed Forces of the United 
States against the Barbary pirates, and 
in very recent times President Eisen- 
hower, notwithstanding his enormous 
reluctance to use the Armed Forces of 
the. United States abroad, sent the 
marines into Lebanon when grave dis- 
order threatened there, on the invitation 
of that government. The same thing took 
place in Santo Domingo, with the under- 
standing that it was necessary in order 
to preserve American lives and deal with 
the presence of the Americans who were 
in Santo Domingo at the time. 

There is a very dangerous and inflam- 
matory situation, and no one here wants 
to increase it in any way by use of mili- 
tary action or military force I agree with 
Senator GOODELL in that respect. 

Also, I wish to commend, as I did yes- 
terday, and do so again today, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State for their 
actions in respect to Americans lives and 
their egalitarian outlook as to the fate 
of all the Americans involved, and in- 
deed, the people of all the nations. The 
President has handled this matter with 
great tact and great skill. 

I would also like to take a.moment to 
commend the representative of the In- 
ternational Red Cross, Mr.,.Andre Ro- 
chat, who -has handled the matter with 
high, patriotism and tremendous. ability 
as a true international servant of all the 
people. i 

Finally, with the Senator’s permission, 
if I may—I am detaining him too long— 
I want to say I have lived-with the prob- 
lem of the Arab refugees in all the years 
I have been in the Congress, beginning in 
1947, so I have a very long history in 
that. I was one of the first to urge the 
United States to join in support of the 
various United Nations agencies which 
supported the refugees. On many occa- 
sions I have made recommendations for 
resettlement, repatriation, compensation. 
Indeed, I have made some recommenda- 
tions which have very deeply disturbed 
the government of. Israe] itself because 
of my ideas as to; what should be the re- 
patriation scheme and the numbers to 
be involved. I fought battles for equal 
opportunity for Arabs in Israel, and Iam 
very proud of that. I think it is very 
sound statesmanship. 

It is, therefore, with a very heavy 
heart that I see these commandos, largely 
Palestinean Arabs, driven literally to 
madness, as I can see only harm to those 
who.are legitimately refugees and to the 
effort to work for relief of a problem 
which is a fact and not a.theory and 
which will have to be an element of any 
peace settlement in the Middle East, and 
a very important one. 

I would like to pledge myself, Mr. 
President,, notwithstanding this terrible 
discouragement, to indefatigably con- 
tinue in the hope that enlightenment 
and reason will assert themelves, and 
that the great mass of even these Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees do not share in this 
madness, which is apparently the prop- 
erty of.an alleged Maoist group, a small 
but very wild and extremist group, that 
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the world may successfully surmount 
this crisis, that the humanity of the per- 
petrators themselves may be maintained 
in so dangerous and terrible a situation, 
and that we may get on with the work 
of bringing about some order and some 
effort to ameliorate the whole condition 
which has brought about this madness. 

I repeat that I think my colleague has 
taken a fine initiative, with deep under- 
standing of the situation, and again I 
commend the President and the Secre- 
tary of State for their handling of one of 
the most. trying, in the human sense, 
crises which have faced our country in 
a considerable period of time. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank my colleague 
for his comments and his cosponsorship 
of this bill. I would like to express my 
agreement with the viewpoints expressed 
by my-senior colleague with reference to 
the tragedy in the Middle East’ and the 
tragedy of the Arab situation, particu- 
larly that of the Palestinian refugees. 
I might say that the hostilities, bitter- 
ness, and hatred in the Middle East have 
escalated almost to the point of no re- 
turn, and this is a potential disaster for 
mankind. There is great danger of a 
confrontation in the Middle East be- 
tween the great powers, and not just a 
confrontation of wills, but a military 
confrontation—one Which we all want to 
avoid. 

We must deal with this problem in 
human terms, and I might say to my 
senior colleague—I am sure that he has 
heard many expressions of this nature 
himself—but when I was in Israel a year 
ago, the very top leadership of Israel, 
Mrs. Golda Meir and others, expressed 
their grief, their unhappiness, and their 
sadnéss over the plight of the Palestinian 
refugeés. They expressed their concern 
over the legitimate grievances of the 
Arab people. - 

Of course, we live in a real world. Israel 
has lived with paper promises that have 
been violated and paper commitments 
that have been violated. Israel has to 
fall back on its own capabilities of de- 
fending itself through the entire life of 
the nation of Israel. 

Now we have sensitive negotiations 
which have been started, commendably, 
on the initiative of the President and 
the Secretary of State. We have seen a 
violation of the cease-fire, a flagrant, 
blatant violation of the cease-fire,.which 
forced Israel to withdraw from the ne- 
gotiations. It is a very serious matter. 
I view very seriously the violation by the 
Russians, and I would emphasize that 
the Russians are responsible for their 
agreement for a cease-fire. It is not an 
Egyptian violation alone, because the 
Egyptians did not have the capability of 
moving those SAM missile sites close to 
the Suez. The Russians were active per- 
petrators of the violation of that cease- 
fire, and we should make representations 
at the highest level with the Soviet Union 
that we view this matter with grave con- 
cern, and that they must take action to 
withdraw these SAM missile sites that 
have been installed in violation of the 
cease-fire. 

We must also deal with the problem 
of the hijackings and the hostages who 
have now been held, to whom our hearts 
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go out with deep concern for their wel- 
fare. 

We cannot deal with this situation 
alone through weakness. 

The President must be given full au- 
thority to deal in a peaceful way, by the 
utilization of our economic power and 
our commercial power, with those na- 
tions which harbor hijackers. I honestly 
hope that many of my colleagues will 
join me in cosponsorship of this Air Pi- 
racy Quarantine Act, and that we will be 
able to bring it to a vote as an amend- 
ment to an appropriate bill within a very 
short time, because I think it will have a 
salutary effect on the whole situation in 
the Middle East, particularly with ref- 
erence to controlling the terrorists. It 
will help see to it that whatever their ob- 
jectives may be and whatever their de- 
mands may be, they will not remain 
heroes in their own country, and they 
will not have further inducement. for 
more hijackings, because the penalty 
will be there for the crime when it is 
perpetrated, and the penalties will far 
outweigh whatever benefits may come to 
the terrorists by their criminal acts in 
violation of international law and of civ- 
ilized world standards of decency. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield one moment further? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to my colleague 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, what has 
been said about the other Arab States is 
critically important. The fact is that this 
hijacking could not have occurred and 
the present situation could not have oc- 
curred without either the expressed or 
tacit consent of the states in which these 
operations have taken place. It is a fact 
that the BOAC aircraft hijacked yester- 
day stopped for refueling. in Lebanon, 
and that we have seen photographs in 
the press of policemen, and so forth, es- 
corting commandoes to these very planes. 

This is not a pretty picture. The Arab 
States, those which were involved—and 
Egypt is certainly showing the reaction 
now—are apparently having second 
thoughts, and we have reports that they 
have expressed grave concern about what 
is happening and how it may compromise 
them. 

Mr. President, I would hope and I feel 
that a special plea should be addressed 
to the Arab States that they would re- 
cover their sanity, and that this matter 
should not be permitted to go beyond 
the point of no return, because they can- 
not avoid being the governments in con- 
trol, unless they are not governments at 
all, The responsibility for what is hap- 
pening within their borders, which has 
been sreeted by not only the toleration 
but the applause and approval which 
the completely lawless commandos have 
received, is theirs. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that 
responsibility will come into play, be- 
cause this is the only hope for peace in 
that area, and the terrible toll which 
will otherwise be taken is just too disas- 
trous for all mankind, and too risky, in 
view of the presence of both great pow- 
ers there in force. 

Finally, Mr. President, the religion of 
the Muslims and the religion practiced 
by the Arab pecples has the same prin- 
ciples and the same ethics contained in 
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the Christian and the Hebrew religions. 
This certainly does. not dictate conduct 
of man toward man of the kind which 
we are now seeing. These are countries 
which take great pride:in the religious 
faith of their people, just as we do. 

I hope very much that this will be 
taken account of in restoring a sense of 
sanity and bringing about the release of 
the hostages and enabling the peace- 
making work which the United Nations 
has undertaken, after the brilliant ini- 
tiative of our Secretary of State and 
President, and the cooperation of the 
Soviet Union, as Senator GOODELL has 
said, to go forward; giving the world 
some hope, instead of compelling the 
world to look into the bloody abyss 
which this segment of the commandos 
has opened up for it. 

I thank’ the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank my colleague 
for his very eloquent expression of feel- 
ing, which I am sure is deeply shared by 
the Members of the Senate. 

I think it is important that we recog- 
nize that responsibility must be placed 
where it belongs, on the government of 
each of the nations where these terror- 
ists are performing their criminal] acts. I 
think it is a sham to exempt the govern- 
ment from any responsibility for what 
has been going on, with the observation 
that the commandos; the Arab terror- 
ists, are beyond the control of that gov- 
ernment. It is very clear in many’ of 
these acts of piracy that the govern- 
ments themselves have collaborated, 
willingly or unwillingly, and they’ ‘may 
claim that they have had to cooperate 
for other reasons. 

Mr. President, I think it is time that 
we applied our unilateral power in this 
situation. We gave the President the 
power to deal forthrightly and directly 
and effectively with any situations 
which may arise in the future. 


MIDEAST CRISIS AND AMERICAN 
CREDIBILITY 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I de- 
livered yesterday a major address on the 
subject of thé- Middle East, before a 
luncheon of the American Zionist Fed- 
eration in New York City. 

In my speech, I addressed my concern 
that American credibility had seriously 
been eroded by our failure to respond 
forcefully and effectively to the Soviet- 
Egyptian violations of the Suez Canal 
ceasefire. I outlined some proposals on 
how we might restore our credibility. 

I also addressed myself to the horrify- 
ing epidemic of hijackings. I announced 
that I would introduce a bill in the Sen- 
ate that would bar from international 
air traffic and nation which harbors 
hijackers. 

Today, I have introduced my bill—the 
Air Piracy Quarantine Act. I am pleased 
that my colleague, Senator Javits, has 
joined me as cosponsor of my amend- 
ment. 

My bill would require the President to 
declare a commercial air traffic quaran- 
tine against a country, if he finds that 
a country has aided or abetted an air pi- 
racy; has provided sanctuary to its per- 
petrators; has refused to take steps to 
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apprehend the perpetrators; or has re- 
fused to take steps to secure the safe re- 
turn of the plane, the passengers and the 
crew. 

Once the quarantine takes effect, the 
quarantined country can be virtually 
banned from international air traffic. All 
direct air routes from the United States 
to that country will automatically be re- 
voked. Any other country may also be 
banned from commercial air traffic with 
the United States, unless it imposes its 
own quarantine on the offending :coun- 
try. 

The mere pendency of this proposal— 
provided it gains the support that I an- 
ticipate it will attract—will be a power- 
ful incentive for the nations of the world 
to start negotiating effective interna- 
tional hijacking controls. And. if such 
international agreement fails to ma- 
terialize, we ourselves can help halt the 
hijacking epidemic by enacting this 
legislation. 

Mr. President, my proposal was en- 
dorsed today in an editorial in the New 
York Times. 


Iam introducing my proposal today in 
bill form. After providing an appropriate 
period of time to enable a committee, if 
it desires, to hold hearings on it, I intend 
to offer the same legislation in the form 
of an amendment on’ the Senate floor. 
This will insure'that the Senate can vote 
up or down on it. I 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous^con- 
sent for the text of my address, my bill 
and: the editorial ‘to be’ printed in the 
RECORD. i 


There being no objection, the speech, 
bill, and» editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE MEAST CRISIS AND AMERICAN 
‘CREDIBILITY 

(By U.S. Senator CHARLES E. GOODELL) 

We are ail in such a state of profound 
shock over the weekend’s Arab terrorist kid- 
nappings of innocent passengers that it is 
difficult, indeed, to think or speak of much 
else. 

Yet before discussing this incredible and 
potentially tragic occurrence, let me turn 
for a moment to the threat to Israel’s se- 
curity that is building so fast along the Suez 
Canal—the Soviet-Egyptian missile escala- 
tion. If we fail to respond to this threat 
now—even while we are bending our every 
effort to obtaining the return of the hos- 
tages—it may soon be too late to avoid per- 
manent damage to the safety of Israel and 
the cause of peace. 

I 

A curious lethargy has overtaken the Ad- 
ministration in supervising the ceasefire that 
it initiated, As a consequence, Israel has 
suffered, the United States has suffered and, 
above all, the prospects of settlement in the 
Mideast have suffered. 

Egypt and the Soyiet Union have con- 
tinually—and blatantly—been, violating the 
standstill agreement ever. since the first day 
the ceasefire went into effect. Our own offi- 
cial response can most charitably be de- 
scribed as lackadaisical. 

It took fully 12 days for our government to 
muster the judgment that there was “in- 
conclusive” evidence of a Soviet-Egyptian 
missile build-up in the Canal Zone, And it 
soon became apparent that the Administra- 
tion could not give a swifter and firmer 
answer to Israel"s initial charges because of 
its own negligence—its failure to have the 
U.S. intelligence-gathering operation ready 
and functioning when the ceasefire began. 
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Thereafter, it took another two full weeks 
of further Soviet-Egyptian missile advances 
for our government to concede—reluctant- 
ly, belatedly and grudgingly—that there 
had, indeed, been “violations” of the cease- 
fire. Even then, the Administration’s mis- 
placed sense of delicacy prevented its spokes- 
men from stating publicly that the Soviet 
Union and Egypt were the parties respon- 
sible for the violations. 

During this entire sorry period, the Ad- 
ministration was so anxious to avoid hard 
words that might shake the negotiations, 
that it closed its eyes to the much harder 
facts of Soviet-Egyptian escalation within 
the Suez Canal Zone. 

Like the monarchs of old who punished 
the bearers of bad tidings, our State De- 
partment. succeeded in conveying the un- 
mistakable impression that it was more ir- 
ritated with Israel for complaining of the 
violations than with Egypt and the Soviet 
Union for committing them. 

Nor is there cause for much satisfaction 
with our government's action since itso låte- 
ly discovered that the ceasefire was being 
openly flouted. 

The Administration's first response was a 
truly unimpressive request that the Russians 
and Egyptians stop any further missile 
build-up in the Canal Zone. Then, after fur- 
ther Israeli prodding, Administration spokes- 
men have had some vague words to say about 
“rectification’—whatever that phrase may 
mean. It is still far from clear that the Ad- 
ministration is making a maximum effort at 
the highest levels—as contrasted to routine 
diplomatic representations—to obtain the 
withdrawal of the illegally emplaced missiles. 
And the impression still has not been dis- 
Spelled that the State Department is mere- 
ly going through the motions of protesting in 
order to placate Israel. 

The consequences of this policy of 
lethargy have been nothing short of disas- 
trous. 

Israel feels herself betrayed—and with good 
Treason. She has made major concessions— 
concessions that split her own cabinet—to 
give the American peace plan a chance of 
working. She accepted the principle that she 
would negotiate on all issues, without pre- 
conditions—including the politically un- 
palatable one of “withdrawal” from occupied 
territories. She agreed to indirect Rhodes- 
style talks, rather than the direct negotia- 
tions she has always. demanded. Above all, 
she stopped her defensive bombing of the 
western side of the Canal, in’ return for 
American assurances that there would be no 
change in the balance of forces in the Suez 
area: 

Now, Israel's worst fears have been con- 
firmed. The ceasefire has, indeed, been used 
merely as a cover for massive Soviet-Egyp- 
tian military escalation. American assur- 
ances to Israel have proven hollow. 

The military balance of power has now- sig- 
nificantly shifted in Egypt's favor:along the 
Canal. Almost 200 Soviet missile launches 
have been brought into the ceasefire zone, 
half of them within range of the Canal. 
SAM missiles now are capable of covering an 
Egyptian attack across the Suez. 

Our dilatory and casual response has en- 
couraged Egyptian and Soviet violations. The 
early infractions of the ceasefire may well 
have been designed to test our government’s 
intentions. Had we reacted swiftly and firmly, 
Egypt and Russia might have decided that 
further escalation was not worth risking. But 
we made no response, other. than pointedly 
to ignore Israel’s warnings. Moscow and Cairo 
evidently interpreted our silence as implicit 
consent to proceed. 

In closing its eyes to the Soviet-Egyptian 
build-up, ,the State Department has done 
precisely that which it wished to avoid: up- 
set the negotiations. Israel has now with- 
drawn its representatives from the talks. 
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May I add parenthetically, that I believe 
that Israel's decision to withdraw her rep- 
resentatives from the talks at this time is 
wholly justified. As long as these flagrant 
violations of the ceasefire are occurring, 
there is simply no rational basis for nego- 
tiation on the broader issues. Israel has even 
now shown herself prepared to take sub- 
stantial risks for peace, notwithstanding the 
Soviet-Egyptian missile build-up. She should 
be commended on her restraint in deferring 
military action at this time, and concentrat- 
ing upon diplomatic and political efforts to 
secure removal of the missiles. 

For their part in. the events of the past 
four weeks, the Soviets deserve the prize for 
ultimate cynicism. For our part, however, we 
deserve the prize for myopia. The tragic up- 
shot is that the two Great Powers—for the 
most shortsighted of reasons—each have 
casually thrown away their stro bar- 
gaining tool for peace in the Middle East: 
the credibility of their undertakings, It may 
be a long time before Israel or any other 
belligerent will find it tempting to take 
further risks for peace, in return for the 
insubstantial word of the Great Powers. 


Ti 


After the debacle of the past month, the 
highest priority of U.S. policy must be to 
restore the credibility of our assurances to 
Israel concerning the ceasefire. 

This requires a major American initi- 
ative—an all-out effort of diplomatic per- 
Suasion and political pressure—to secure the 
withdrawal of the Soviet-Egyptian missiles 
illegally installed in the Canal Zone after 
the ceasefire. 

This initiative must be personally directed 
by the President. By his own words and 
actions, he must make it unmistakably 
clear that there has been a change of em- 
phasis in U,S. policy—and that we now,mean 
business. in getting the missiles out. This 
change must be plain enough, palpable 
enough,.that it can surely be read by the 
policymakers in the Kremlin. 

The watchword of this initiative must be 
clarity and consistency. The time is past when 
we can afford.to confuse our friends and our 
adversaries by having a “soft” line emanate 
from the State Department and a “hard” 
line from the White House. This, particularly 
requires. the. personal involvement of the 
President. 

Diplomatic efforts to, secure a rollback of 
the missiles must come from the highest level 
of. government. They, too, must bear the 
personal stamp of the President. Representa- 
tions made through routine State Depart- 
ment channels simply lack the necessary im- 
pact—and, because of the past month's his- 
tory, can too easily be misconstrued in Mos- 
cow as merely another attempt to placate 
Israel. 

The public stance of the United States 
must be geared to this diplomatic effort. Our 
government must be publicly on record as 
demanding the complete withdrawal of the 
illegally emplaced missiles. And the Admin- 
istration’s. public position must likewise 
emanate from the highest level and pref- 
erably be announced by the President him- 
self. For credibility’s sake, it simply does not 
do to rely on routine State Department brief- 
ings to make our position known to the 
world. 

The initiative must be squarely aimed at 
Russia, not at its Egyptian client. The United 
States must make it known to the Soviet 
leadership that we regard the Soviet Union 
as responsible for the violation of the cease- 
fire. 

We must also make it clear to the Soviet 
Union that what is at stake is not merely the 
temporary military balance along the Canal, 
nor even the entire issue of peace in the 
Middle East, but’something very different 
and much more important: the trustworthi- 
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ness of Soviet representations. The Soviet 
leadership must be reminded that by violat- 
ing their. pledges on the ceasefire, they 
diminish our ability to rely on the Soviet 
Union’s word in other vital areas of mutual 
interest. This, they should be informed, in- 
cludes the SALT talks and the future of 
Strategic Arms Control. 

The Soviets should be warned, moreover, 
that any response short of a complete with- 
drawal of all the missiles that were illegally 
emplaced in the Canal Zone will be regarded 
by us as plainly unsatisfactory. We should 
not settle merely for a Soviet commitment to 
discontinue the build-up, now. A freeze at 
current levels would consolidate the military 
advantage the Soviets and Egyptians have 
gained by violating the ceasefire, And if the 
Soviets and Egyptians are unwilling to abide 
by their original pledge, there is no rational 
basis for relying on new Soviet-Egyptian as- 
surances to discontinue further escalation. 

In this connection, a historical paralled is 
instructive. In the 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis; 
when President Kennedy demanded a re- 
moval of the missiles, Premier Khrushchev’s 
first reply was to offer to freeze the missiles 
in Cuba at existing levels. President Ken- 
nedy ruled" this out as unsatisfactory, and 
warned the blockade would continue until 
the missiles already there were actually re- 
moved. He insisted on removal, and, ulti- 
mately, obtained it. That was the right de- 
cision then. It is the right decision now. 

mr 

While undertaking this major initiative to 
secure a rollback of. the missiles, we must be 
ready to respond in the eyent we receive a 
negative Soviet reply. 

Our response, in that. event, must carefully 
be coordinated with Israel. It must be de- 
signed—to the maximum extent feasible—to 
offset the military advantage the Soviets and 
Egyptians have gained as a result of their 
violations. 

This will require a substantial new com- 
mitment of advanced weaponry. to Israel. 

As early as September of last. year, I urged 
that the United States agree to deliver to 
Israel the additional Phantom jets she re- 
quested. This agreement should have been 
made long ago. 

The President has spoken in general terms 
about “doing what is necessary to maintain 
Israel's strength vis-a-vis its neighbors”, and 
the Administration has indicated it would re- 
place lost Phantoms, even after the currently 
contracted-for deliveries have been com- 
pleted. 

However, the Administration has hesitated 
to give a firm commitment for the 25 Phan- 
toms already requested by Israel, in the hope 
of encouraging the Soviet Union to exercise 
similar restraint. 

If the Soviets refuse to withdraw their 
missiles, it will have become clear that this 
hope was illusory. A commitment should 
then promptly be made for the delivery of 
the 25 Phantoms. 

In addition, the United States should make 
available to Israel the most advanced anti- 
missile equipment.and technology, includ- 
ing air-to-ground missiles. 

The. Jackson Amendment to the Military 
Procurement Authorization bill, just. passed 
by. the Senate, contains broad authority. to 
provide these arms for Israel. I wholehearted- 
ly support the Jackson Amendment. I also 
voted. against another amendment sponsored 
by Senator. Pulbright, that would have had 
the effect of nullifying the Jackson Amend- 
ment in the event that the Military Sales 
Act became law. 

The commitment of additional arms to 
Israel should be made in the form, of grants 
or long-term credits. The economic burdens 
upon Israel of paying for this expensive mili- 
tary hardware in.cash has simply become 
excessive: Again, this is a step I have been 
urging since last September. 
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In providing these arms, we should not 
delude ourselves into believing that the mili- 
tary balance of power has really been re- 
stored. If the Soviet missiles are not removed, 
Israel’s adversaries will have gained a net 
military advantage along the Canal. All that 
additional arms to Israel can achieve is to 
limit the extent of that advantage. 

Finally, we should be clear on one point. 
If the Soviets give a totally unsatisfactory 
response—if, for example, they permit the 
continuation of the missile build-up along 
the Canal—the Administration should be 
prepared to admit that its current peace 
initiative has collapsed and the ceasefire has 
become void. In that event, if all else fails, 
Israel should have the option to take appro- 
priate military action against the Soviet- 
Egyptian missile sites. The Soviets should be 
informed in advance that this is our view. 


Iv 


If—as I certainly hope—the Soviets give 
a positive response to our request for a mis- 
sile pullback, the negotiations can once more 
be revived. 

In that event, the top priority for negotia- 
tion should be the restructuring of the 
ceasefire into an effective truce along the 
Suez Canal, having enforcible guarantees. 

The present ceasefire—as events so pain- 
fully have shown—requires Israel to take 
excessive risks for peace. It contains built-in 
encouragement for a Soviet-Egyptian fait 
accompli—to move missiles into the Canal 
Zone, and see what, if anything, the U.S. 
can do to secure their removal. This is be- 
cause the only deterrent to such actions is 
Washington’s word that the U.S. will not 
permit the built-up to occur. But Washing- 
ton’s word has been shown to be fragile, 
indeed, And even if the Administration 
showed more backbone, its success in pre- 
venting violations would depend upon its 
political leverage in Moscow. 

It is therefore unrealistic to insist that 
Israel accept a substantial extension of the 
90-day ceasefire in its present form, It will, 
on the other hand, take a great deal more 
than the current 90 days to achieve any 
discernible progress in the substantive ne- 
gotiations, even assuming they were to re- 
sume, 

Thus the initial focus of any future ne- 
gotiations must be upon exploring all ave- 
nues for an effective and enforcible truce 
along the Suez. The new arrangement for 
the cessation of military activity along the 
Canal must be one which cannot unilaterally 
be abrogated by Egypt, and one upon which 
Israel can rely. Only if such a workable 
truce is achieved, can there be any hope 
for progress in the negotiations concerning 
the far more complex issues of territories. 
refugees and so forth. 

Any new truce arrangement, however, 
must be freely negotiated by the parties. The 
United States could make no graver mistake 
than to seek to pressure Israel into accepting 
a new arrangement which she does not trust. 

The chief requirement of any enforcible 
truce, is that it must effectively deter viola- 
tions before they occur. It must create some 
sort of mechanism or presence that makes it 
difficult or dangerous for Russia or Egypt to 
move missiles or troops further toward the 
canal. It should not depend upon a pledge 
by the United States to act after the viola- 
tions already occur. 

If progress is made on the immediate issue 
of the removal of the missiles—and the pros- 
pects of negotiations are thereby improved— 
the parties should begin to do some hard 
thinking on how such a new truce might be 
organized. 

One such proposal, which I recently dis- 
cussed, is that a joint U.S.-Soviet Observer 
Force be formed to patrol the truce along the 
Canal. Provided it is not under U.N. supervi- 
sion, is not imposed upon the partiés, is not 
permanent, and is not subject to withdrawal 
upon the unilateral demand of Egypt, such 
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a Force might help deter future violations 
before they occur. The idea admittedly has 
one significant drawback—notably in the 
sanction or recognition it may appear to give 
to a Soviet presence in the Mideast. It might 
be possible to devise some other mechanism 
that lacks this drawback. But the idea still 
deserves serious consideration. 

At the moment though—while the Soviet 
missile build-up continues—it is premature 
to go into the details of new peace proposals. 
As I said earlier, absolute primacy must now 
be given to getting the missiles out of the 
Suez. If this succeeds, there might be some 
hope of peace. If not, the outlook is bleak, 
indeed, 

y 


Let me return to the horror in the Jor- 
danian desert—the hijacked planes and 
their terrorized human cargo. 

Some’one hundred seventy innocent souls, 
nearly three-quarters of them citizens of 
our own country, sit in two mined and fused 
airplanes in the Jordanian wasteland—at 
the mercy of fanatics. In the hundred-de- 
gree heat of the desert sun, their prisons 
become like ovens. They have been there for 
four days. Today could be their last. 

Their incarceration is an affront to our 
nation; an affront to the Other nations 
whose hapless citizens face extinction 
through ho fault of their own; and an af- 
front to civilization itself. 

Who has. been particularly selected for 
this fate? Jews have—not because they are 
soldiers, not even because they are citizens 
of Israel—but simply because they are Jews. 

Women `and children have been released 
from the planes—except those who happen 
to have Jewish names. For them, the cap- 
tors have decreed a new Nuremberg law: all 
who are Jews—from the youngest child to 
the oldest woman, from the little boy re- 
turning from a visit to his relatives in Israel 
to the elderly rabbi returning from a pil- 
grimage to his hallowed land—are subject 
to ransom and possible death. Their nation- 
ality has been deemed irrelevant; their in- 
nocence, irrelevant; their age or infirmities, 
irrelevant. 

Once again, as three decades ago, we pray 
for the safe deliverance of those placed in 
mortal danger for no offense, save the 
names they bear and the faith they share. 
Psalms are now being read in synagogues 
around the country for Rabbi Yitzhak Hut- 
ner, Rabbi Yoneson Daviz, Rabbi Yehiel 
Drellman, and Rabbi Rafoel Harari and his 
Seven small children. Prayers are being re- 
cited by many Americans who lost most of 
their families in the Nazi terror, and who 
now may lose the remaining few in the Arab 
terror. Though of a different faith, I join 
in those prayers. 

I very much hope the relative absence of 
comment by the Administration conceals the 
most massive effort in quiet diplomacy to 
free our trapped fellow Americans, And I 
hope this includes exploration of every con- 
ceivable avenue of inducing their captors to 
see reason, including avenues which for var- 
ious diplomatic reasons we normally would 
be reluctant to take. If, for example, there 
is evidence that Red China or Albania might 
have influence over the extremist organiza- 
tion which organized the hijackings, we 
should not hesitate to pursue any method of 
negotiating with these nations, however un- 
usual or unconventional, regardless of our 
normal diplomatic inhibitions. 

If we succeed in freeing these hostages, 
what steps can we then take to prevent’ fu- 
ture hijackings and international blackmail? 

I think we must turn to the ultimate sanc- 
tion,of the boycott: Nations which inten- 
tionally harbor ‘hijackers should be banned 
from international air commerce. Only that 
drastic step will induce them to apprehend 
the criminals and return. the aircraft and 

assengers. 

Until now, the only discussion of boycotts 
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has been in the context of an international 
conference or agreement. The trouble with 
this approach is that there still is very little 
incentive for the parties to agree. The air- 
lines are unwilling to lose their routes; the 
nations involved are unwilling to risk their 
alliances, Thus, despite the many hijackings 
of the past years, there are still no effective 
international sanctions. 

This logjam would swiftly break were it 
to become evident that the greatest and 
wealthiest nation in the world, the United 
States, were about to impose a unilateral 
boycott. The drastic impact of such a boy- 
cott on international commerce—the dis- 
ruption of routes, the risks of retaliation, in 
fact all the negative effects—would create 
precisely that incentive to effective interna- 
tional sanction which now is so sadly lack- 
ing. Faced with the chilling implications of 
unilateral action, the airlines and nations 
involved should swiftly agree upon an effec- 
tive international method of discouraging 
and preventing hijacking. 

To accomplish this end, I will soon intro- 
duce a bill in the Senate that invokes the 
unilateral boycott. The bill would prohibit 
any U.S. airline from servicing any nation 
which harbors hijackers, It also would bar 
landing in the United States of any foreign 
airline which services nations harboring 
hijackers. 

I cannot speculate on how soon such legis- 
lation would be enacted, However, the mere 
existence of such a proposal in the Con- 
gress—assuming that it attracts any degree 
of support—will be. a powerful incentive for 
the nations of the world to start negotiating 
effective international hijacking controls. 
And if such international agreement falls to 
materialize, the legislation can always be 
enacted 


The epidemic of air piracy must end. I 
believe a legislative proposal of this nature 
can help end it. 

S. 4335 
A bill toodeter aircraft piracy by invoking a 
commercial air traffic quarantine against 
countries abetting aircraft piracy 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that this Act 
may be cited'as the “Air Piracy Quarantine 
A ” 

Sec.'2. (1) If the President shall find— 

(a) that an act of aircraft piracy [as de- 
fined in subsection (6).of this section] has 
been committed against any commercial air- 
craft; and 

(b) that a country has aided or abetted 
the act of aircraft piracy, has provided 
sanctuary toor has refused to apprehend (or 
take reasonable measures to apprehend) the 
individual or individuals who committed the 
act of aircraft piracy, or has refused to secure 
and return (or to take reasonable measures 
to secure and return) the aircraft and its 
passengers‘and crew—. 
he shall forthwith declare a commercial air 
traffic quarantine against that country: He 
shall notify the Congress of the quarantine; 
and he shall direct the Secretary of State to 
notify the government of the country against 
which the quarantine has been declared, as 
well as the government of any other coun- 
try that maintains commercial ‘air traffic 
with that country. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law or executive agreement, if the 
President declares a commercial air traffic 
quarantine “against any ‘country (the 
“quarantined country”), then, within ten 
days. after the declaration of quarantine and 
with due notice to the air carriers affected: 

(a) ‘the President shall revoke the rights 
of any air carrier of the quarantined country 
to land in the United States; and 

(b) the’ President shall revoke the rights 
of any air carrier of the United States to 
land in the quarantined country. 
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(3) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law or executive agreement, if the 
President declares a commercial air traffic 
quarantine against any country (the “quar- 
antined country”) and any other country 
maintains commercial air traffic with that 
country, and unless the other country with- 
in thirty days after the declaration of 
quarantine shall effect a similar quarantine 
(by revoking the rights of its air carriers to 
land in the quarantined country and revok- 
ing the rights of air carriers of the quaran- 
tined country to land within its borders), 
then, following the expiration of such thirty- 
day period and with due notice to the air 
earriers affected: 

(a) the President may revoke the rights 
of any air carrier of such other country to 
land in the United States; and 

(b) the President may revoke the rights 
of any air carrier of the United States to 
land in such other country. 

(4) A commercial air traffic quarantine 
declared pursuant to this section shall re- 
main in effect until such time as: 

(a) the President recommends to the Con- 
gress that the quarantine be terminated, and 
the Congress approves such recommendation 
by joint resolution; or 

(b) the President gives notice to the Con- 
gress of his intention to terminate the 
quarantine in the absence of objection by 
either House of the Congress, and fifteen 
calendar days of continuous session of the 
Congress elapses during which there has 
not been passed in either the Senate or the 
House of Representatives a resolution stat- 
ing in substance that it does not approve 
the proposed termination of the quarantine. 

(5) A commercial aircraft quarantine de- 
clared pursuant to this section shall in no 
event preclude any emergency landing made 
in order to ensure the safety of an aircraft 
or any of its passengers or crew. 

(6) The term “aircraft piracy” means any 
seizure, detainment or exercise of control (or 
attempted seizure, detainment or exercise of 
control), without dawful authority, or any 
commercial ‘aircraft, its passengers or crew, 
regardless: whether or not such action con- 
stitutes a criminal offense under the laws 
of the United States or any other country. 

(7) For purposes of paragraph (b) of sub- 
section (4) of this section, there shal] be ex- 
cluded, in the computation of such fifteen- 
day period, the days ‘on which either the 
Senate or the House of Representatives is 
not in session because of adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain or an 
adjournment of the Congress sine die. The 
provisions of section 910-913 of title 5, 
United States Code, shall be applicable with 
respect to the procedure to be followed in 
the Senate and House of Representatives in 
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the exercise of their respective responsibil- 
ities under such paragraph, except that ref- 
erences in such provisions to a “resolution 
with respect to a reorganization plan” shall 
be deemed for the purposes of this section 
to refer to a resolution of disapproval under 
such paragraph. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 10, 1970] 
Borcotr NEEDED 


The continuing ordeal of an augmented 
company of international air travelers held 
captive on the Jordanian desert by Palestin- 
ian desperadoes is the savage consequence of 
the failure of the community of nations to 
have acted decisively long ago on the crime 
of aerial hijacking. 

This latest and most barbaric wave of hi- 
jackings should never have been possible if 
interested nations, airlines -and crews had 
moved urgently and forcefully to strengthen 
security arrangements—which remain 
pathetically primitive—and to forge binding 
international agreements for dealing with hi- 
jackers and with those who abet air piracy. 

We have long advocated action, now so 
tragically overdue, to impose boycotts on 
the air terminals of nations which in any 
way offer ald or encouragement to air piracy, 
and to deny landing privileges to planes 
of such countries, This should be done on 
an international basis for maximum effect 
and because all civilized countries have a 
stake in curbing this threat to their citizens’ 
safety. Belated efforts to tighten security at 
airports: and: on’ planes must also be ac- 
celerated on a worldwide basis, regardless of 
any temporary inconvenience. 

The United States should be prepared to 
take the lead. and impose boycotts unilateral- 
ly, if necessary, as Senator Goodell and others 
have suggested. Falling such national or in- 
ternational action, the hesitant airline pilots 
have the right and duty to impose their 
own boycott in the interest of the passengers 
for whom they are responsible, 

The immediate concern of everyone must 
be for the safety of the desert. hostages. The 
appeal issued by .the U.N. Security Council 
yesterday is a limited first step toward bring- 
ing the force of world opinion to bear against 
the, pirates and anyone who might be 
tempted to condone their actions. The temp- 
tation to move at once to more forceful ac- 
tion is great, but where so many innocent 
lives are at stake diplomacy must be given 
every chance. 

It must not be forgotten that the des- 
perate aim of the Palestinian extremists is 
to wreck the revived Middle East peace talks 
which they have hysterically opposed. Un- 
less this objective is frustrated, there will 
be diminishing security for everyone in the 
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Middle East, and for many outside the area, 
for years to come. 

With this larger issue in mind, it is es- 
sential that the current situation be met 
with restraint and the closest cooperation of 
all parties, including the Arab states whose 
vital interests are as directly threatened by 
the guerrilla action as are those of Israel 
and the rest of the civilized world. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jorpvan of North Carolina). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. tomorrow: 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o'clock and ’3 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
September 11, 1970, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 

the Senate, September 10, 1970: 
U.S. DISTRICT Courts 

Robert H. Schnacke, of California, to be 
a U.S. district judge for the northern district 
of California vice George B. Harris, retired. 

Donald W. VanArtsdalen, of Pennsylvania, 
to be a U.S. district judge for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania vice a new position 
created under public law 91-272 approved 
June 2, 1970. 


OFFICE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS POLICY 


George Frank Mansur, Jr., of Texas, to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Telecom- 
munications Policy; new position. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, September 10, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon: 
The Chaplain, Rey. Edward G, Latch, 
D.D. offered the following prayer: 


I therefore beg you to live a life worthy 
of the calling to which you have been 
called.—Ephesians 4: 1. 

Eternal Father of our spirits, who in 
Thy word hast revealed to us the way, 
the truth, and the life, lead us, we pray 
Thee, to walk in Thy way, help us to be- 
lieve Thy truth, and give us courage to 
live Thy life. Strengthen our hearts that 
in the midst of doubts within and dis- 
turbances without we may hold fast’to 
those things we believe to be right and 
good for all. 

Grant Thy blessing to all who work 
under the dome of this Capitol and to 
all who serve our Nation around the 


world. May all. of us be made strong 
to do what ought to be done and what 
must be done if law and order is to pre- 
vail, if justice is to be done, and if people 
are to live together in peace. 

In the spirit of the Master Workman 
we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 


H.R. 18725. An act to establish a Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Government 
of the District of Columbia and to provide 
for a Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives from the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 16968. An act to provide for the ad- 
justment of the Government contribution 
with respect to the health benefits coverage 
of Federal employees and annuitants, and 


for other purposes. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 
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WasuincTon, D.C., 
August 3, 1970. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S, House of Representatives. 

Dear Str: On July 29, 1970, I was served 
with a subpoena by the Assistant U.S. At- 
torney in Baltimore, Maryland, that was is- 
sued by the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Maryland. This subpoena is in con- 
nection with the case of the United States of 
America v. John Dowdy, et al. 

This subpoena commands me to appear 
in said U.S. District Court for the District 
of Maryland on the 14th day of September 
1970, and requested certain House records 
that are outlined in the subpoena itself. 

The rules and practices of the House of 
Representatives dictate that no official of 
the House may, either voluntarily or in obe- 
dience to a subpoena duces tecum, produce 
such papers without the consent of the House 
being first obtained. It is further indicated 
that he may not supply copies of certain of 
the documents and papers requested without 
such consent. 

The subpoena in.question is presented 
for such action as the House in its wisdom 
may wish to take. 

Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
(U.S. District Court for the District of 
Maryland, No. 70-0123) 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Ú. JOHN DOWDY, 
: ET AL. 


To: Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 
Washington,; D.C. 


You are hereby commanded ‘to appear in 
the U.S. District Court for the District of 
Maryland at 421 Post Office Building, Calvert 
and Fayette Streets, in the city of Baltimore 
on the 14th day of September 1970 at 9:30 
o’clock a.m, to testify in the case of United 
States v. John Dowdy, et al., and bring with 
you all original roll call records of the U.S. 
House of Representatives for September 22, 
1965. t 

This subpoena is issued upon application 
of the United States. 

JuLy 20,1970, 

Barner D. SKOLNIK, 
Assistant U.S. Attorney. 
STEPHEN N. SACHS, 
Special Assistant U.S. Attorney. 
PAuL R. SCHLITZ, 
Clerk. 


The Speaker laid before the House the 
following communication from the Clerk 
of the House: 

WAsHINGTON, D.C., 
August 11, 1970. 
The Honorable SPEAKER, ' 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Sw::On this date, the Sergeant. at 
Arms and I were separately served: with-in- 
dividual subpoenas by the Assistant U.S. 
Attorney in Baltimore,.Maryland, that were 
issued by the U.S. District. Court for the 
District of Maryland. These subpoenas are in 
connection with the case of the United States 
of America v. John Dowdy, et al: 

These subpoenas command us to appear in 
said U.S. District Court for the District of 
Maryland on the 14th day of September 1970 
and request certain House records that are 
outlined within the subpoenas, which are 
attached hereto. 

The rules and practices of the House of 
Representatives indicate that no official of 
the House may, either voluntarily or in obe- 
dience to a subpoena duces tecum, produce 
such papers without the consent of the 
House being first obtained. It is further in- 
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dicated that such official may not supply 
copies of certain of the documents and pa- 
pers requested without such consent. 

The subpoenas in question are presented 
for such action as the House in its wisdom 
may see fit to take. 

Sincerely, 
W. PAT JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
[U.S, District Court for the District of 
Maryland, No. 70-0123] 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA V. JOHN Downy, 
etal. 


To Sergeant at Arms, U.S. Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the United States District Court for the 
District of MarylanJ at 421 Post Office Build- 
ing, Calvert and Fayette Streets, in the city 
of Baltimore on the 14th day of September 
1970 at 9:30 o’clock a.m. to testify in the 
case of United States v. John Dowdy, et al. 
and bring with you copies of monthly bank 
statements and canceled checks pertaining 
to the checking account maintained by Rep- 
resentative John Dowdy (Sergeant at Arms 
checking account) during the period De- 
cember 31, 1964, through August 30, 1965. 

This subpoena is issued upon application 
of the United States. 

August 6, 1970. 

BARNET D. SKOLNIE, 
Assistant U.S. Attorney. 
STEPHEN N. SACHS, 
Special Assistant U.S. Attorney. 
PAUL R. Scuurrz, Clerk, 


[U.S. District Court for the District of 
Maryland, No. 70-0123] 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA V. JOHN Downy, 


To Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Maryland at 421 Post Office Build- 
Building, Calvert and Fayette Streets, in 
the city of Baltimore on the 14th day of 
September 1970 at 9:30 o'clock a.m. to tes- 
tify in the case of United States v. John 
Dowdy, et al. and bring with yow' all cam- 
paign financial reports filed by or’on’ behalf 
of John Dowdy for campaign years 1966 and 
1968; and any reports, of any description 
whatsoever, filed by or on behalf of John 
Dowdy, at any time, pursuant to any resolu- 
tion, rule, requirement, or practice of the 
House of Representatives, revealing items 
and sources of incomes and/or net worth. 

This subpoena is issued upon application 
of the United States. 

August 6, 1970. 

Barnet D., SKOLNIK, 
Assistant U.S. Attorney. 


STEPHEN N. SACHS, 
Special Assistant U.S. Attorney. 
PauL R. Scuurrz, Clerk. 


The Speaker laid before the House the 
following communication from the Ser- 
geant at Arms; 

WasHincTON, D.C., 
September 9, 1970. 
Hon. Joun W. McCormack, 
Speaker, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mz. SPEAKER; Under a letter of Au- 
gust 11, 1970 the Clerk advised you of a sub- 
poena that I received from the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Maryland, No. 70- 
0123. 

I have received another subpoena covering 
additional dates for records in this office that 
Iam attaching hereto. 
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Since the change was made by the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court, I am advising you in this matter. 
Respectfully, 
ZEAKE W. JOHNSON, Jr., 
Sergeant at Arms. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


[U.S. District Court for the District of 
Maryland, No. 70-0123] 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA V. 
Joun Dowpy, et al. 
To Sergeant at Arms, U.S. Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Maryland at Room 421, Post Office 
Building, Calvert and Fayette Streets, in the 
city of Baltimore on the 14th day of Septem- 
ber 1970 at 9:30 o’clock a.m. to testify in the 
case of United States v. John Dowdy, et al. 
and bring with you copies of monthly bank 
statements, canceled checks, and deposit 
tickets pertaining to the checking account 
maintained by Representative John Dowdy 
(Sergeant at Arms checking account) during 
the period of December 31, 1964, through the 
present date. 

This: subpoena is issued upon application 
of the United States. 

SEPTEMBER 4, 1970. 

Barner D. SKOLNIK, 
Assistant U.S. Attorney. 
STEPHEN N. SACHS, 
Special Assistant U.S. Attorney. 
PauL R. SCHLITZ, 
Clerk. 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1204 


Whereas in the case of the United States 
of America against John Dowdy, etal. (Crim- 
inal Action No, 70-0123), pending in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Maryland, subpenas duces tecum were is- 
sued by the said court and addressed to W. 
Pat Jennings, Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, directing him-to appear as a wit- 
ness before the said court at 9:30 antemerid- 
ian on the 14th day of September 1970, and 
to bring with him certain documents in. the 
possession and under the control of the 
House of Representatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and in the posses- 
sion of the House of Representatives can, by 
the mandate of process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or pos- 
session but by its permission; be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order of the court,or of the judge thereof, 
or of any legal officer charged with the ad- 
ministration of the orders of such court or 
judge, that documentary evidence in the 
possession and under the control of the House 
is needful for use in any court of justice or 
before any judge or such legal officer, for the 
promotion of justice, this House will take 
such action thereon as will promote 
the ends of justice consistently with the 
privileges and rights of this House; be it 
further 

Resolved, That W. Pat Jennings, Clerk of 
the House, or any officer or employee in his 
office whom he may designate, be author- 
ized to appear at the place and before the 
court in the subpenas duces tecum before- 
mentioned, but shall not take with him any 
papers or documents on file in his office or 
under his control or in possession of the 
House of Representatives; be it further 

Resolved, That when the said court deter- 
mines upon the materiality and the rele- 
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vancy of the papers and documents called for 
in the subpenas duces tecum, then the said 
court, through any of its officers or agents, 
be authorized to attend with all proper par- 
ties to the proceedings and then always at 
any place under the orders and control of this 
House, and take copies of those requested 
papers and documents which are in - 
sion or control of the said Clerk; and the 
Clerk is authorized to supply certified copies 
of such documents or papers in his posses- 
sion or control that the court has found 
to be material and relevant and which the 
court or other proper officer thereof shall 
desire, so as, however, the possession of said 
documents and papers by the said Clerk shall 
not be disturbed, or the same shall not be 
removed from their place of file or custody 
under the said Clerk; and be it further 
Resolved, That as a respectful answer to 
the subpenas duces tecum a copy of these 
resolutions be submitted to the said court. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a privileged resolution and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1205 


Whereas in the case of the United States 
of America against John Dowdy, et al (Crim- 
inal, Action No. 70-0123), pending in the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Maryland, subpenas duces tecum 
were issued by the said court and addressed 
to Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., Sergeant at Arms 
of the House of Representatives, directing 
him to appear as a witness before the said 
court at 9:30 antemeridian on the 14th day 
of September, 1970, and to bring with him 
certain documents and papers in the pos- 
session and under the control of the House 
of Representatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and in the posses- 
sion of the House of Representatives can, 
by the mandate of process of the ordinary 
courts of justice, be taken from such con- 
trol or possession. but by its permission; be 
it further 

Résolved, That when it appears by the 
order of the court or of the judge thereof, 
or of any legal officer charged with the ad- 
ministration of the orders of such court or 
judge, that documentary evidence in the pos- 
session and under the control of the House 
is needful for use in any court of justice 
or before any judge or such legal officer, for 
the promotion of justice, this House will 
take such action thereon as will promote the 
ends of justice consistently with the privi- 
leges and rights of this House; be it further 

Resolved, That Zeake W. Johnson, Jr., Ser- 
geant at Arms of the House, or any other offi- 
cer. or employee in his office whom he may 
designate, be authorized to appear at the 
place and before the court in the subpenas 
duces tecum beforementioned, but shall not 
take with him any papers or documents on 
file in his office or under his control or in 
possession of the House of Representatives; 
be it further 

Resolved, That when the said court deter- 
mines upon the materiality and the rele- 
vancy of the papers and documents called 
for in the subpenas duces tecum, then the 
said court, through any of its officers or 
agents, be authorized to attend with all 
proper parties to the proceeding and then 
always at any place under the orders and 
control of this House, and take copies of 
said papers and documents; and the Ser- 
geant at Arms is authorized to supply cer- 
tified copies of such documents or papers 
in possession or control of said Sergeant at 
Arms that the court has found to be ma- 
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terial and relevant and which the court or 
other proper officer thereof shall desire, so 
as, however, the possession of said docu- 
ments and papers by the said Sergeant at 
Arms shall not be disturbed, or the same 
shall not be removed from their place or file 
or custody under the said Sergeant at Arms; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That. as a respectful answer to 
the subpenas duces tecum a copy of these 
resolutions be submitted to the said court. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARKUP SCHEDULED ON ORGA- 
NIZED CRIME AND EXPLOSIVES 
BILLS 


(Mr. KASTENMEIER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, the 
continued wave of terrorist activities ac- 
centuated by recent malicious bombing 
in my congressional district makes it im- 
perative that the House give antibomb- 
ing legislation the highest possible prior- 
ity for action. 

Iam delighted to advise the House that 
in response to my urging the chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary during 
the recess informed me that markup ses- 
sions are already scheduled for next 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, September 14 through 17, on 
the -Organized Crime Control Act—S. 
30—and that he will propose to include 
in the markup the provisions of pending 
explosives control legislation—H.R. 
16699, H.R. 17154, and H.R. 18573. 

Hopefully, a meaningful and effective 
antiexplosives bill. will be ready for a 
House vote before the end of the month. 


A FIVE-POINT PROGRAM TO DETER 
INTERNATIONAL AIR PIRACY 


(Mr. WOLFF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute.) 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the circum- 
stances surrounding the multiple hijack- 
ings by Arab terrorists makes it clear 
that once innocent air travelérs become 
hostages it is most difficult to guarantee 
their safe return. Therefore, I believe the 
emphasis of our efforts must be on Geter- 
rent aetion to prevent hijackings. 

In that connection I recommend: 

First, creation of a special force of 
US. marshals who would travel as guards 
on all international flights of U.S. planes; 

Second, installation of armor plates 
between cabin and cockpit of all U.S. 
aircraft; and the arming of all air crews 
on international flights; 

Third, a thorough Search of all pas- 
Sengers and baggage in international 
fights involving U.S. planes; 

Fourth, a comprehensive inspection of 
all ‘aircraft scheduled for international 
flights prior to the time any crew or pas- 
sengers board 'the plane; and 

Fifth, an embargo ‘on air traffic to 
any country which refuses to free hijack- 
ing hostages and/or return the hijackers 
to the country of origin. 

We must be wary of letting air piracy 
become a way of life and a regular tool in 
international relations. We must not be- 
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come blase about something which so di- 
rectly affects the very lives of so many 
people. A strong campaign of deterrence 
is essential and the five steps outlined 
above would make a major step in that 
direction. 


PERMISSION FOR SELECT SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION TO SIT 
THIS AFTERNOON DURING GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select Sub- 
committee on Education be permitted to 
sit this afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION TO CURB 
SKYJACKING 


(Mr. ADDABBO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his rē- 
marks,) 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, the 
fanatical and uncivilized acts of the 
Palestinian guerrillas has shocked the en- 
tire world and brought about a more 
universal understanding of the nature 
of the threat to Israel’s existence as a 
free nation. The immediate concern is 
the safety of the passengers being held 
hostage and we must rely on behind the 
scene diplomatic efforts to secure their 
safe release. 

d The increasing number of skyjackings 
is another problem however and a long- 
range solution can only be found through 
bold and outspoken leadership at the in- 
ternational level. I had sponsored last 
year legislation, House Concurrent 
Resolution 340, expressing the sense of 
the Congress that the President should 
take all appropriate steps to reach an 
international agreement to assure extra- 
dition of any person accused of skyjack- 
ing without the safety of fleeing to a 
nation such as Syria which does not.ex- 
tradite skyjackers. There will be less 
temptation for those inclined to risk the 
lives of aircraft passengers and crew. 

There has been little evidence of deter- 
mined efforts by our Government in 
pressing for adoption of such an inter- 
national agreement. For that reason I 
have renewed my request to the chait- 
man of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs to schedule public hearings 
on the legislation which I have cospon- 
sored. I am taking this step in the hope 
that congressional action will induce the 
President to take a stronger position and 
exercise leadership in calling for inter- 
national action to curb skyjacking. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum, is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 
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A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


{Roll No. 289] 


Morton 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Ottinger 
Pelly 

Pepper 
Powell 

Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Purcell 

Quie 


Rees 
Reid, N.Y. 
Riegle 


Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif 


Anderson, Ill. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Baring 

Beall, Md. 


Scherle 
Scheuer 
. Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Snyder 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Talcott 
Thompson, Ga, 
Tunney 
Van Deerlin 
Watson 
Weicker 
Whalen 
White 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wold 


Jones, Tenn. 
Keith 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 


Long, La. 
Lowenstein 
Lujan 
McCarthy 
McCulloch 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Melcher 
Meskill 
Miller, Calif. 
Minshall Wyatt 
Monagan Yatron 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 304 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO PRESIDENT 
NIXON 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been a long time since I have been able 
to stand here and congratulate President 
Nixon on any actions he may have taken 
concerning education. 

But I stand here today to strongly 
congratulate him for finally releasing 
all of the funds which the Congress ap- 
propriated for loans to college students. 
This will allow thousands of additional 
students to attend college this fall and 
it will allow countless others to breathe 
easier 1m the knowledge that they will 
receive continued assistance. Here is a 
program that enables students to get aid 
that they must later repay so that future 
students may also benefit. It is not a 
giveaway or a handout. Rather, it is in 
the great American tradition: We are 
loaning money to students to allow them 
to help themselves. 

While the President has taken an en- 
couraging step, more must be done. It 
concerns "me tremendously that we in 
the Congress are having to pull Mr. 
Nixon along when.it comes to the field of 
education. Mr. Nixon vetoed this same 
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appropriation bill back on August 11, 
reasoning, I would imagine, that it is 
more important to build the SST than it 
is to educate our young people. The Con- 
gress wisely overrode this veto. 

The President then stated that he 
would withhold $66.1 million from the 
$243 appropriation. Many of us here 
in the Congress pleaded with him to re- 
lease these funds. Finally, yesterday he 
agreed to go along with our request. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the President to 
show the people of this country that he 
really does believe education is high on 
his list of priorities and to show that he 
does realize that we are trying to edu- 
cate the leaders of tomorrow. 


EMERGENCY COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES ACT OF 1970 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 1178 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1178 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
17795) to amend title VII of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments. as. may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Martin) pending which. I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1178 
provides for consideration of H.R. 17795, 
which, as reported by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, would increase 
and extend the authorization for grants 
to municipalities and other entities of 
local government throughout the Nation 
for the consideration of certain vital 
and urgently needed public facilities. 

The resolution provides an open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate. It also 
provides that after the Committee of the 
Whole has risen and reported the bill to 
the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted under the 5- 
minute rule, the previous question shall 
be considered as having been ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion, ex- 
cept one motion to recommit. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 17795 is designed to 
bring relief to many municipalities which 
today are unable to finance construction 
of urgently needed water and sewer facil- 
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ities due to the shortage of funds for 
long-term borrowing. The proposed leg- 
islation would help to meet the immedi- 
ate needs for such facilities to provide 
the basic safeguards for the health and 
well-being of our citizens and to check 
widespread pollution of our irreplaceable 
water resources. 

The critical nature of the existing sit- 
uation is statistically shown by the re- 
ported number of grant applications for 
water and sewer facilities which have 
been rejected by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development since 
1966 due to the lack of funds. Every 
State of the Union has had some of its 
local government grant applications for 
water and sewer assistance go un- 
funded—from a modest three. for the 
State of Idaho to a high of 426 for New 
York State. Even my own State of 
Hawaii has had a total of 19 rejected ap- 
plications for water and sewer grants. 
These rejected applications from 
throughout the country amount to a 
total of $2.5 billion. 

H.R. 17795 would reenact the author- 
ization for basic water and sewer facili- 
ties assistance provided for in title VII 
of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, and would provide an addi- 
tional $1 billion authorization. The time 
within which a community may qualify 
for a grant would be extended for 1 
year—to October 1, 1971—and a total 
authorization of $1.35 billion would be 
available through fiscal year 1972, pend- 
ing final congressional action on the fis- 
cal year 1971 appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, an incidental but impor- 
tant benefit that would flow from the 
enactment of H.R. 17795 is the immedi- 
ate boost it would give to the depressed 
construction industry. The essential fa- 
cilities which would be provided under 
this legislation would lead to expanded 
housing construction and stem the Na- 
tion’s rising rate of unemployment. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution.1178 in order that the 
bill may be considered. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Hawaii has explained House Resolution 
1178 provides for an open rule with 1 
hour of debate on H.R. 17795, the Com- 
munity Facilities Act of 1970. 

This piece of legislation, Mr. Speaker, 
authorizes $1 billion to be spent, as an 
amendment to the Housing Act, for sewer 
and water grants to communities 
throughout the United States. 

Consideration of this legislation today 
is not realistic, Mr. Speaker. I want to 
call the attention of the Members to the 
fact that in the housing appropriation 
bill recently considered by the House an 
amendment was offered on the floor by 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
STEPHENS) to increase the appropria- 
tion in that bill from the. budget figure 
of $150 million to $500 million. That 
amendment was carried on the floor of 
the House by a vote of 73 to 63 on a 
teller vote. Subsequently President Nixon 
vetoed the appropriation bill for housing, 
and one of the main reasons as given 
by the President was the fact that his 
budget figures had been exceeded, par- 
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ticularly in the area of grants to com- 
munities for sewer and water projects. 
The House sustained the President's 
veto. 

The Committee on Appropriations is 
currently working on a new appropria- 
tion bill. 

At the present time there are total 
authorizations of $500 million for these 
programs. This piece of legislation, Mr. 
Speaker, would add $1 billion to the $500 
million that we already have authorized. 
The President vetoed the housing bill 
because it was over his budget, and this 
House sustained the President’s veto. So 
here we have the Committee on Banking 
and Currency coming in with a piece of 
legislation that in my judgment has very, 
very little chance of ever seeing the light 
of day as far as appropriations of addi- 
tional funds are concerned. This is fiscal 
irresponsibility to even be considering 
this $1 billion authorization in view of 
the present circumstances. 

We had a deficit this past fiscal year 
of $2.9 billion, and a further deficit is 
anticipated at the present time for the 
current fiscal year, 

It has been charged, and stated by the 
administration, that the Congress is the 
one that is going wild on the appropria- 
tion of funds and authorizing of funds 
over and above the President’s budget. If 
the House considers this bill favorably 
today it adds credence to the arguments 
of the President, and of the administra- 
tion, that the Congress is irresponsible 
in the matter of spending money. These 
funds have to come from the taxpayers. 
The taxpayers are mighty well fed up 
with the spending that is going on here 
in Washington, and in the Congress of 
the United States. 

This debate this afternoon on this leg- 
islaticn, in view of what happened on the 
housing appropriation bill, is an idle 
gesture and an exercise in futility. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this legisla- 
tion is resoundingly rejected by the 
House this afternoon. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN, I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I would ask the gentleman if it is a 
fact that he is not opposed to the grant- 
ing of the rule itself? 

Mr. MARTIN. No; I do not oppose the 
granting of the rule. I am opposed to 
the legislation, and I expect to vote 
against it on final passage. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman I am sure is not against this bill 
that would provide good, clear water, and 
good environment, and that will prevent 
people from taking contaminated water 
out of wells. 

What we have appropriated in the 
last bill will not do the job that lies. be- 
fore us. We have presently 4,300 appli- 
cations waiting for consideration. We 
need $4 billion, not $1 billion. 
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I hope that the gentleman will give 
consideration to the health and wel- 
fare of these people in small towns and 
communities, which is where this money 
will go. 

Mr. MARTIN. In answer to the gen- 
tleman’s remarks, I would simply state 
that you have to spend money in accord- 
ance with your revenue. Sometimes you 
have to go without. You and I have to 
do it and every family in the United 
States sometimes has to go without 
things that we would like to have simply 
because we do not have enough money 
to purchase them. I think that is the 
case in this instance—we do not have 
the money to add $1 billion to this pro- 
gram at the present time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 17795) to amend 
title VII of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R, 17795, with 
Mr. Brooks in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. PAT- 
MAN). 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, millions of words have 
been written and recited during this 
Congress about the Nation’s critical 
housing shortage and the Nation’s stag- 
gering problem of pollution control. Con- 
gress has unanimously agreed that these 
problems can and must be eliminated. 
But Congress and the Nation cannot be- 
gin to approach solutions to these crises 
without enactment of the legislation that 
is before your committee. 

H.R. 17795, the Emergency Community 
Facilities Act of 1970, would authorize an 
additional appropriation of $1 billion for 
water and sewer facility grants to com- 
munities under title VII of the Housing 
Act of 1965. Enactment of the bill and 
appropriation of funds already au- 
thorized, in addition to appropriation of 
the new authorization, would make a to- 
tal of $1.3 billion available in sewer and 
water facility grant money through fiscal 
year 1972. 

The need for passage of the Emergen- 
cy Community Facilities Act of 1970 was 
repeatedly exemplified by testimony from 
expert witnesses during hearings which 
disclosed that there are— 

Hundreds of thousands of families 
living in communities across the Nation 
where water is obtained from wells which 
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are either in danger of being polluted or 
are actually being poisoned because there 
are no sewer facilities whatsoever; 

Communities where some wells which 
have gone dry are now being used as 
septic tanks, with the result that sewage 
seeps into the area water table and pol- 
lutes the wells which remain in use; 

Inadequate, antiquated sewer facilities 
in towns where sewage breaks out and 
runs into culverts carrying community 
water system pipes; 

Cities where the streets are turned into 
rivers every time there is a heavy rain be- 
cause storm sewer system facilities are 
completely inadequate. Resulting prop- 
erty losses have mounted into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars; and 

Communities where disease has broken 
out because of such conditions and peo- 
ple have not only been made ill but, in 
some instances, have died. 

Mr. Chairman, the local government 
officials who testified before the Banking 
and Currency Committee on this bill em- 
phasized over and over that one of the 
most pressing problems facing the Na- 
tion’s communities is the need for ade- 
quate water and sewer facilities. More- 
over, in addition to the examples just 
given, they traced this unmet need to the 
civil unrest which has exploded in riots 
in some of our cities during the past 3 
years. I will cite just one example: 

The communities. of Nellyville. and 
Turpin Hill, which border the Augusta, 
Ga., city line, have no sewer facilities and 
water is supplied from contaminated 
wells. Both the city of Augusta and Rich- 
mond County have been endeavoring for 
some time to extend sewer and water 
service to these towns but could not jus- 
tify the expense without Federal assist- 
ance of the kind that, would pe provided 
by this act. 

After long delay, because such funds 
were not available, money was finally 
authorized to begin construction of fa- 
cilities. Augusta's share of the authoriza- 
tion was not approved until last May and 
came at a time when disturbances there 
had reached a peak. Many of the people 
arrested during the riot in Augusta are 
residents of Nellyville and Turpin Hill 
who blamed the city for failing to provide 
the facilities they so desperately need: 

That need was frequently expressed 
for more than a year and a half by groups 
of angry citizens meeting with Augusta’s 
mayor and city council. The fact that the 
mayor had been trying to obtain neces- 
sary funding during much of this time 
and had made several trips to Washing- 
ton to plead for money, held little mean- 
ing for these people. They were not con- 
cerned with the Federal Government. 
They held the city directly and solely 
responsible for intolerable living condi- 
tions. 

In s 


umming up the cause of the riot, 
Mayor Millard Beckum said: 

This was no athletic contest. That riot was 
a damned expensive price to pay for the lack 
of service. 


This is no isolated case. Its elements 
comprise appalling implications for our 
society. Delay in meeting such funda- 
mental needs is interpreted as lack of 
cornicern by loca] government and the re- 
sult is deep erosion of the faith and trust 
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which are essential to the existence of 
democracy. The failure of government to 
answer the needs of the people can be 
measured by the number and intensity 
of riots, burning, looting, of injury and 
loss of life. 

Mr. Chairman, I have cited these ex- 
amples in an effort to illustrate the great 
need to provide an additional $1 billion 
for water and sewer facility grants which 
this bill would authorize through title 
VII of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965. 

A study conducted by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in 1966, the year after 
title VII was enacted, concluded that 
expenditures by local government total- 
ing $3.5 billion a year would be required 
during the following 10 years to meet 
sewer and water facility needs through- 
out the Nation. This forecast turned out 
to be totally unrealistic in light of the 
national housing goals established 2 
years later and because inflationary con- 
ditions since 1968 have raised construc- 
tion costs at least 25 percent. New esti- 
mates place the annual investment re- 
quired to meet water and sewer facility 
needs at $5.2 billion. 

A large part of that investment must 
come from the Federal Government 
through title VII. Local governments 
simply do not have the tax resources to 
shoulder the entire burden of this and 
many: of the other services they must 
provide for their residents. 

Insisting that our cities and towns can 
get along on their own or insisting that 
the trickle of Federal aid presently avail- 
able to them for water and sewer facili- 
ties is adequate is to abandon our hous- 
ing goals, make home ownership impos- 
sible for all but the wealthy and com- 
pletely reject the idea of cleaning up our 
polluted streams, rivers, and lakes. 

Lake Orion, a community in Michigan, 
is a good case in point. It has been or- 
dered by the State health department to 
end pollution of a nearby stream, Com- 
pliance with the order means the con- 
struction of facilities that will, on:the 
average, cost each household in the town 
$5,250 in additional taxes over the life 
of the bonds that must be issued to raise 
the necessary capital. Local officials look 
on this demand as being virtually con- 
fiseatory but there is no other way to 
meet the State’s order. 

Multiply this situation by several hun- 
dred thousand and it is possible to be- 
ginto appreciate the overwhelming 
task that now confronts communities 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, a moment ago Imen- 
tioned that a minimum $5.2 billion a year 
is needed to finance needed water and 
sewage facilities throughout the. coun- 
try. Let me compare that with the 
amount of money that has been made 
available for sewer and water’ grants 
under title VII sinceithe program went 
into operation in. 1966. 

Grants totaling $514.6 million have 
been made for 1,151 projects. That is an 
average of $128 million a year, or less 
than 3 percent of the total required an- 
nual expenditure. The comparison takes 
on pathetic irony when it is recognized 
that title VIL is designed. to provide 
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grants amounting to 50 percent and 
more of the total cost of the individual 
project. An authorization of $1 billion 
for the program is a more realistic ap- 
proach to the need, but it must be ad- 
mitted that even this amount of aid will 
be inadequate. 

Another indication of the absolute ne- 
cessity to increase the number and dollar 
amount of water and sewer facility 
grants is the fact that since the program 
began the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development has rejected grant 
applications for a total of $2.5 billion: As 
& result, urgently needed projects cost- 
ing a total of at least $5.5 billion were 
never undertaken. 

The volume of applications has so out- 
weighed the amount of available funds 
that HUD regional offices are even dis- 
couraging communities from making ap- 
plications: at’ all. In essence this 
amounts to telling the people of the Na- 
tion that Congress recognized the need 
for water and sewer facility grants and 
established a program to provide them 
but failed to make enough money. avail- 
able to lift the program above’the level 
of tokenismi. 

Mr. Chairman, the crushing weight of 
inflation vand the prevailing tight- 
money, high-interest-rate policy being 
applied to the Nation's economy add still 
more urgency to need for the Emergency 
Community Facilities Act of 1970: Water 
and sewer facility investments cannot be 
delayed until more favorable conditions 
exist in the bond market. These expendi- 
tures simply have to be made when they 
are needed regardless of whether interest 
rates are high or low. The fact that in- 
terest rates have been at historically high 
levels increases the need of local govern- 
ments for the kind of financial help 
provided under title VII and multiplies 
the reasons for approval of this legisla- 
tion. 

While we are on the subject of the 
economy, it should be stressed that an 
appropriation of $1 billion for sewer and 
water facility grants will have a substan- 
tial employment impact. We are all aware 
that unemployment is hovering around 
5 percent, the highest level in 10 years, 
but what is not generally recognized is 
that unemployment in the construction 
industry has climbed to a depression era 
level of nearly 12 percent—more than 
twice the national average. 

The Bureau of. Labor Statistics has 
estimated that 100 jobs a year are creat- 
ed for each $1 million invested in public 
facilities—40 onsite jobs and 60 jobs in 
industries providing materials and serv- 
ices. The $1 billion authorized by H.R. 
17795 translates into 100,000 onsite con- 
struction,. manufacturing, and service 
jobs. But the entire impact of the legis- 
lation goes beyond this when the multi- 
plier effect on the economy is considered. 
Studies conducted by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and others have de- 
veloped data showing that the impact 
of this kind of investment doubles its 
beneficial effect on the economy as the 
income it provides changes hands and 
is spent. As a result, the total employ- 
ment impact of this authorization is not 
confined to construction, materials, and 
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required services. It is double -that 
amount and will provide 200,000 new job 
opportunities. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I would like 
to quote from a statement made by 
Howard Atherton, president of the 
Georgia Municipal Association who rep- 
resented the National League of Cities at 
the hearings held on the Emergency 
Community Facilities Act of 1970: 

If the Government as a whole cannot pro- 
vide for the people of this nation the most 
elementary service of proper waste disposal, 
then what claim’ can it make to the con- 
fidence of the citizenry? The effect.is to cast 
serious doubt concerning the creditability 
of Government and its programs, It un- 
doubtedly puzzles the citizens of Nellyville, 
Georgia how a nation that can land a man 
on the moon exposes its children to the 
hazards of standing sewage. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Am I correct in 
my understanding that practically all, 
if not all, the mayors and the Governors 
throughout the whole country are deeply 
interested in this legislation, and they 
are both Republican and Democratic 
mayors and Governors who have an in- 
tense interest in this legislation? 

Mr, PATMAN. Yes; the gentleman is 
certainly correct in his statement. In this 
country we have 81,299 mayors who are 
interested in the program, and I doubt 
that you would find even 1 percent of 
them against this bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That was my un- 
derstanding, and I wanted to have the 
gentleman’s answer to my inquiry made 
a part of the record. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This is a very im- 
portant bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is a step in solving 
our pollution problem. 

Mr. MCCORMACK., Of course it is. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is an element in the 
fight against pollution and is for the 
health of the people. 

Mr. McCORMACK, And those having 
direct responsibility politically on the 
State and the city level and on other 
local levels are overwhelmingly, without 
pore to political party, in favor of the 

ill. 

Mr. PATMAN. And it is very necessary, 
I will say tọ the distinguished Speaker 
of the House, that we have a strong vote 
in favor of the bill. It would be wonder- 
ful if the vote for the bill were unani- 
mous, because it would let. the people 
know that we consider this high-priority 
legislation, and that we feel it is very 
necessary. It should be on the urgent list, 
the “must” list. We must do something 
about our water and sewer situation. It 
is too important. for us to ignore it. I 
do not see how any Member could really 
vote against it. 

In this bill we are fighting not only for 
the health of the people but also pollu- 
tion and we are fighting for environ- 
mental quality. 

We are fighting for environmental 
quality. How can we be for environ- 
mental quality and be against a bill of 
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this type, in which we are attempting to 
appropriate only about one-quarter or 
one-fifth of the amount of money actu- 
ally needed to solve this problem? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Is it my understanding that Report 
No. 91-1263 is the report accompanying 
this bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. If so, where are the de- 
partmental reports? 

Mr. PATMAN. I can assure the gen- 
tleman he would not find any depart- 
mental agency against it in the report. 

Mr, GROSS. I would like to see it in 
print, Usually a report contains some 
evidence of what the Bureau of the 
Budget and other departments and 
agencies think of the proposal. This re- 
port is bereft of a single word. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is often done but 
not required. 

Mr, REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, is it not a 
fact, I ask the gentleman from Texas, 
the chairman of the committee, that on 
page 25 of the hearings, which are in 
the possession of the Members today, is 
the statement made by the Honorable 
Samuel C. Jackson, Assistant Secretary 
for Metropolitan Planning and Devel- 
opment, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development? Is that not a fact? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, of course, hearings are not 
required either. 

Mr. PATMAN, I do not think one could 
get a bill on the floor without hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has a bill, 
accompanied by a report that is totally 
inadequate. 

Mr. PATMAN. We think it is adequate 
for the bill, and certainly there is enough 
in here to indicate that the bill is in the 
public interest and should be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas consumed 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL). 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is on a subject that I think should have 
the No. 1 priority in this country. We 
have just marched up and down with 
respect to sewer and water funds when 
considering the Independent Offices bill. 
There were $350 million in appropria- 
tions contained in the bill which the 
President vetoed andthe veto was sus- 
tained in the House of Representatives. 
I opposed the action of the administra- 
tion at the time when I voted to override 
the veto. I did so because basically I feel 
as I have stated this has the No. 1 pri- 
ority of all of the programs we have in 
the United States. 

We talk today, and day after day, and 
day after day, about pollution. We say 
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we are going to try to do all the things to 
cure air pollution, and water pollution, 
and all kinds of pollution in the United 
States, to assure the environmental 
health and the safety of our people. We 
cannot do anything anywhere in this 
country unless we have healthy American 
people. And they depend first and basi- 
cally on water. They depend secondly on 
sanitary and adequate waste disposal. It 
is just foolish to talk about other pro- 
grams as really having priority without 
this. 

What has more priority than a drink 
of uncontaminated clean water? What 
good does it do to insure any retirement 
programs or to give more money for 
education or for cleaning up the ghettos, 
and so forth if we do not have clean 
water? What good does it do if we cannot 
provide the vital, necessary things that 
go with living? 

I have differed for a number of years 
both with the Johnson administration 
ahd now with the Nixon administration 
as to the lack of priority afforded this 
program. I was a cosponsor of the origi- 
nal program, Further I have supported 
the enlargement and amplification of the 
program ever since it has been in being. 
To.me it is of No. 1 importance, 
and it has been downgraded constantly 
in favor of other programs not immedi- 
ately concerned with the health of the 
American people. 

We have had no testimony from any 
community anywhere in the United 
States against this. It has wide accept- 
ance. The communities of the United 
States want the program. 

It is a program which requires par- 
ticipation of municipalities, because the 
funds are matching funds, 50 percent by 
the Federal Government and 50 percent 
by the local municipality. 

I found, on inyestigation a couple of 
years ago, that there was a more than $4 
billion backlog of applications for funds 
under this program. Efforts were made at 
that. time to overlook the need to discour- 
age the applications, to send them to 
other departments and back and forth. 

HUD has, through both administra- 
tions, the Johnson. and Nixon adminis- 
trations, discouraged further applica- 
tions, saying there is no money for them, 
There was money at the time, however, 
for nonworking programs. 

It was of extreme importance that the 
$350 million in additional appropriations 
be enacted into law this year. But that is 
water over the dam. Why should we have 
another billion dollars of authorization, 
when we cannot get the $350 million 
through the Appropriations Committee 
and the House to cover the existing au- 
thorizations? 

I believe there is no real understand- 
ing of the problem, of the nature of the 
problem and the urgency of the problem. 
The fact is that one cannot overnight go 
in to clean up our water. But youcan and 
should start the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, God bless them, and members of 
the committees, to go out and clean up 
a brook personally, and do other similar 
things. They can have all kinds of pub- 
licity. They can make us think we are 
making great progress on pollution while 
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we continue to actively pollute our water 
and to encourage active pollution by our 
failure to meet the growing needs and 
the urgent needs which presently exist. 

I certainly believe we should pass this 
bill, and that we should support use of 
the unused authorization. We should give 
additional time for the appropriations 
committee to use up that authorization. 
Also, we should make available the ad- 
ditional billion dollars to cover applica- 
tions that are there and can be substan- 
tiated as needed and which will really be 
approved. 

To me this is a bill which is very valid, 
very critical, and should have the sup- 
port of al Members of the House regard- 
less of party. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. BARRETT), 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of H.R. 17795, 
the Emergency Community Facilities Act 
of 1970. This bill. provides for an addi- 
tional authorization of $1 billion and re- 
enacts the balance of the authorization 
for basic water and sewer facilities pro- 
vided for in title VII of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965. The bill 
would also extend for 1 year until Oc- 
tober 1, 1971, the time within which a 
community may qualify for a basic water 
and sewer facilities grant, even though 
its program for an areawide system 
though under preparation has not been 
completed. 

We all know that many of our com- 
munities are unable to finance the con- 
struction of urgently needed public fa- 
cilities and-that there is an immediate 
need for such facilities to provide the 
basic safeguards for the health and well- 
being of our citizens. I believe that this 
bill is another step toward making our 
environment more livable by checking the 
widespread water pollution problem and 
providing better means-for waste dis- 
posal systems. The harmful inflation 
which this country is suffering from and 
the. tight-money, high-interest-rate 
policy being applied to the economy by 
President Nixon add to the urgent need 
for the Emergency Community Facilities 
Act of 1970, Water and sewer facilities 
cannot be delayed by local communities 
until more favorable conditions exist in 
the bond market. These expenditures 
have to be made regardless of whether 
interest rates are high or low. Another 
important aspect that must be stressed 
regarding this bill is that an appropria- 
tion of the full $1 billion being authorized 
for this program will have a substantial 
employment impact. The unemployment 
rate is presently at 5.1 percent and will 
probably go higher in the next few 
months, What is not generally known 
is that unemployment in the construction 
industry has climbed to nearly 12 per- 
cent, twice the national average. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has estimated 
that 100 jobs a year are created for each 
$1 million invested in public facilities, 40 
onsite jobs and 60 jobs in industries pro- 
viding materials and services. The $1 bil- 
lion authorized in this bill translates into 
100,000 onsite construction, manufactur- 
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ing, and service jobs. The impact of this 
kind of investment doubles its beneficial 
effect on the economy as the income it 
provides changes hands and is spent. 

At the present time, there are on appli- 
cation with the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development 4,300 applica- 
tions for water and sewer grants, repre- 
senting $2.5 billion in grant requests. 
Since grants under this program are 50 
percent Federal grants and 50 percent 
local contribution, total project costs 
pending in applications add up to ap- 
proximately $512 billion. This program 
has turned out to be probably the most 
popular program administered by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. It is a program which essentially 
benefits our smaller communities. 

I have enthusiastically endorsed the 
water and sewer grant program since it 
was enacted in 1965. Although the pro- 
gram does not directly benefit my city 
of Philadelphia, it does provide much 
needed Federal assistance to our me- 
dium-size and smaller cities. Local gov- 
ernment officials have stated that one 
of their most pressing problems is the 
need for adequate water and sewer facili- 
ties. A number of witnesses before our 
committee stated that the unmet need 
for water and sewer facilities caused civil 
unrest in some cities during the past 3 
years. How can we expect people to be 
satisfied with life when no sewer facili- 
ties or water is supplied to them or the 
water that is being supplied comes from 
contaminated wells. Recent estimates 
that were made regarding expenditures 
by local governments to meet sewer and 
water facility needs throughout the coun- 
try for the next 10 years totaled almost 
$5.2 billion. A large part of that figure 
must come from the Federal Govern- 
ment through title VII of the 1965 Hous- 
ing Act. 

We all know that local governments 
do not have tax resources to bear this 
entire burden. Up until now, Federal as- 
sistance for water and sewer facilities 
has only amounted to $514.6 million for 
1,151 projects through the country. These 
figures represent all the funds that have 
been made available over the past 5 years. 
This is an average of $128 million a year 
or less than 3 percent of the total re- 
quired annual expenditure. The author- 
ization in this bill is a realistic approach 
to the need but it must be admitted that 
even this amount will be inadequate. 

As I mentioned earlier regarding the 
figures of pending applications, the vol- 
ume of these applications has so out- 
weighed the amount of available funds 
that HUD regional offices are discourag- 
ing communities from making any appli- 
cations at all. What this means to the 
people of our country is that Congress 
recognizes the need for water and sewer 
facilities grants, but has failed to make 
the money available. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentleman, 
I now yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN). 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to associate myself also with the 
remarks of the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr, WIDNALL). 
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I think his statement is one of the 
most objective and articulate, on the 
question of water and sewage community 
facility requirements, presented during 
the course of this debate. 

I have long supported this type of 
program that helps smaller communi- 
ties, with a very limited financial capa- 
bility, to develop badly needed water and 
sewage systems in order to avoid health 
problems to resolve pollution problems 
and to permit these areas to move to- 
ward enhancing their environment and 
their economic opportunities. 

Further, it tends to tie in with the 
“reverse migration—rural revitalization 
and diversification” concept that I have 
been attempting to advance for a num- 
ber of years. 

Mr, WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. GUDE). 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to associate myself with 
and greatly commend the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL), the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, for his 
leadership in support of this bill and his 
very forthright statement. Even if we are 
unable to use all of the funds that would 
be authorized in this act, at the very 
least, we should give its passage strong 
support as a measure of the urgency to 
clean up the municipal waste problem of 
the Nation. We must press forward with 
all diligence with both research and im- 
plementation of the plans for the treat- 
ment plants needed to clean up the water 
of our Nation. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks. 

I now yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. PATTEN). 

Mr, PATTEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
on his remarks and be associated with 
him. Your county, Bergen, had one of 
the greatest growths in America after 
World War II. You saw a lot of building 
there, with the population doubling. My 
county has tripled in population since 
World War II. We will increase another 
200,000 people in 10 years. We have 
raised the standards for sewer and water. 
Our people cannot build as they did in 
1947 and 1948 with cesspools. We cannot 
build any more with wells in the back- 
yard as half of the people did after 
World War It. We need this bill more 
than anything, just as you have stated. 
We cannot proceed with building homes 
any more until our municipalities pro- 
vide the public water, sewers, and sewage 
disposal plants that are necessary. I hope 
that your words will be heard by the 
Members of this House and that this bill 
will pass by a large vote. This is what 
our section needs more than anything 
else in my judgment. Our greatest need 
is housing, and the builders cannot get 
approval because the water supply and 
sewers are not built. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. DENNIS. I am sure that the objec- 
tives of this bill are everything that the 
gentleman says. I just want to ask one 
question. In view of the veto which was 
sustained of the $350 million appropri- 
ation, does the gentleman think there is 
really any realistic chance that an addi- 
tional $1 billion will actually be appro- 
priated at this time? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Very honestly I do not 
think that the extra $1 billion will be 
appropriate at this time but I think it is 
very well to get it on the record as some- 
thing available. It is also something that 
is urgent. We should have the additional 
authorization there so that we can bring 
the pressures necessary to get that ap- 
propriation. We all know that you can- 
not develop a program and get moneys 
allocated to it until we bring realistically 
into the hands of our Government and 
those administering the programs the 
urgent need. This bill is an expression of 
urgent need because of the fact that 
there are so many hundreds of millions 
of dollars in pending applications and 
applications that will be there almost 
overnight in order to take care of this 
situation. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, it would 
follow then that if there is no actual ap- 
propriation at this time then the con- 
struction, and so on, which the gentle- 
men have referred to here can hardly 
proceed without actual appropriation of 
money; is that not true? 

Mr. WIDNALL. That is true. It is also 
true that while the $350 million that was 
vetoed is necessary, I think this bill is 
needed in order to provide the further 
assurance of obtaining the funds to take 
care of the $350 million in pending au- 
thorization. I do not think there is any 
question about the fact that Congress 
has to show what it actually feels about 
this. I am a little bit sick and tired of 
placing everything on a Bureau of the 
Budget basis. We have some very, very 
urgent requirements for our country. I 
know that inflation presses. I voted for 
some of the bills trying to cut the budget 
in order to restore more fiscal respon- 
sibility to the Congress and to the Gov- 
ernment. I am willing to do it again, to 
increase my efforts in this area. How- 
ever, I just fervently believe in this pro- 
gram, and have great faith in it. I think 
it can do more than any other program 
to attack at the grass roots the problem 
of the health of the people of America. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman is supporting a bill 
that would provide for an expenditure 
of $1 billion. I do not know where it is 
proposed to get the money. Is the gentle- 
man from New Jersey suggesting a tax 
increase? 

Mr. WIDNALL. May I suggest this to 
the gentleman from Iowa: that we are 
going to be faced, I believe, with a tax 
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increase if we are going to do the things 
that are being called for now, and if we 
are to meet some of the problems caused 
by the big deficit in Government. It is 
an increasing deficit and needs to be 
eliminated. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the gentleman 
think that a tax increase ought to come 
before the authorization of a billion dol- 
lars, for this or any other purpose, un- 
der the fiscal situation that exists? I am 
opposed to the bill and therefore I 
would not support a tax increase to pro- 
vide the funds, but the spenders ought 
to provide the revenue. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I think the recom- 
mendation for it should come from the 
administration. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
one request for time. 

I would like to know what the situa- 
tion on the other side of the aisle is. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I sug- 
gest that the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey use the time, because I do not know of 
but one other who seeks time. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. WYLIE). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress is back in 
session, and the stock market is down. 
This bill represents one of the reasons 
why, in my opinion. I think it is ludi- 
crous; it makes a mockery of the whole 
budget authorization-appropriation 
process. I do not think Congress is get- 
ting the message. 

The people in my district think that 
inflation is the No. 1 problem facing the 
Nation today, and I feel the same way. 

It is my belief that the continuing 
erosion of the national economy because 
of inflation has become the most criti- 
cal of our Nation’s problems, and that 
in fact until the inflationary trend is 
halted the solution of other pressing 
problems could not adequately be solved. 

There are many domestic problems 
that are demanding solution today, 
such as in the field of sewerage, in 
the fields of education, welfare, health, 
housing, transportation, manpower de- 
velopment and training, urban rehabili- 
tation, and other matters in the transi- 
tion from a wartime to a peacetime 
economy. 

But the solution of these problems 
takes mountainous sums of money, even 
in an unheated economy, and, in times 
of inflation, these sums spiral upward 
to staggering levels. The factor of infla- 
tion causes the solution of these problems 
to cost more money and requires in- 
creases in the appropriations and in- 
creases inflation further, thus creating 
an unending vicious cycle. 

I wrote some dissenting views in the 
report accompanying this bill which I 
call to your attention. 

The House has already appropriated 
$500 million for sewage treatment fa- 
cilities under section 702 of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965. 
This is $350 million above the budget re- 
quest. Now we are here today ready to 
authorize an additional $1 billion on top 
of that. 
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We are told that the $1 billion can- 
not be feasibly used. Of course, we should 
build additional sewers, and I am in favor 
of that. I suppose if we had $5 billion or 
even $10 billion, we could put it into 
sewer facilities. But I wonder whatever 
happened to the method of financing 
sewers by general obligation bonds at 
the local level. That is the way we 
finance sewer construction in the city 
of Columbus, Ohio. 

Is the Federal Government to build 
all the sewers across the country? Is that 
what this is intended to say? It seems 
the Appropriations Committee has al- 
ready said there is no additional $1 
billion. 

So I think on the basis of these reasons 
that this bill should be defeated today as 
being inflationary and as not being 
realistic. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. REUSS). 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, failure to 
authorize this appropriation will be a 
clear demonstration to the entire coun- 
try that this Congress is unwilling to 
meet an urgent, fudamental national 
need. 

The money which this bill will provide 
is absolutely essential to safeguard the 
health of millions of people in thousands 
of communities across this Nation. More- 
over, the national housing goals estab- 
lished 2 years ago by most of the people 
who are Members of this Congress can- 
not be met unless this measure is ap- 
proved. Any concern that Congress may 
voice about pollution of our environment 
is nothing less than hollow statement 
without adoption of the Emergency 
Community Facilities Act of 1970. 

Hearings held by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee disclosed numerous in- 
stances where completely inadequate or 
nonexistent community sewer and water 
facilities pose an enormous threat to 
the health of residents. Representatives 
of the National Association of Counties 
presented the committee with the names 
and addresses of people who were made 
severely ill by disease contracted in lo- 
cations where water systems had become 
polluted, where raw sewage was running 
on the ground where children walked 
and played, where water mains are lo- 
cated in ditches used to drain off sew- 
age. 

The examples cited by these officials 
did not begin to describe the completely 
inadequate conditions that prevail in 
community after community across the 
Nation. 

As a matter of fact, we do not have to 
go far from this Chamber to find some 
first-hand examples. I am sure most of 
the Members present are familiar with 
news reports during recent months about 
delays in housing construction in the 
Washington area because of inadequate 
sewer facilities. Court and local govern- 
ment officials have had to tell homebuild- 
ers and homebuyers that houses cannot 
be constructed or, if constructed, cannot 
be occupied, because lack of sewer facil- 
ities creates a public menace. And this, I 
am afraid, is only the beginning of what 
is likely to become a problem of epidemic 
proportions. 
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How can the Nation possibly achieve 
& housing goal of 26 million new and re- 
habilitated dwelling units in 10 years 
when housing construction is held up be- 
fore we even begin work to obtain a de- 
cent home and suitable living environ- 
ment for all the people of the Nation? 

These conditions are made even more 
appalling in a Nation which is unhesitat- 
ingly willing to spend billions for space 
explorations and millions to develop a 
supersonic transport plane for the bene- 
fit of the commercial airline industry. 
How can we possibly agree to do this 
when there are more than 30,000 com- 
munities without water systems and more 
than 40,000 without sewer systems in the 
country? 

The failure to meet the essential need 
for adequate water and sewer facilities 
has been a national horror story for 
years. A 1966 joint economic committee 
study concluded that $20 billion would 
be needed for community water facilities 
alone during the 10-year period ending 
in 1975 and an additional $17.5 billion 
would be needed for sanitary sewer facil- 
ities during the same time. It should be 
noted that these projections, at the time 
they were made a few years ago, were 
described as conservative. They are even 
more so now. 

To that projection should be added 
the fact that, since 1966, the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development has 
turned away applications for sewer and 
water facility grants totaling $2.5 bil- 
lion. During this period the Department 
has approved grants averaging $150 mil- 
lion a year—a-less than token effort to 
meet the problem. 

There has been some criticism leveled 
at HUD in this regard. Questions have 
been raised about the Department's prac- 
tice of actually discouraging communi- 
ties from making application for grants 
and of holding up the release of funds 
for communities that have been ap- 
proved. Be that as it may, the overriding 
problem centers on the fact that Con- 
gress and the administration have failed 
to provide anything approaching an ade- 
quate level of funds regardless of HUD’s 
attitude and conduct. It is ironic to criti- 
cize HUD for failure to act when we have 
not provided it with the financial tools 
to begin doing the job. Moreover, the 
$1 billion authorized by this measure is 
going to satisfy the need. Viewed realis- 
tically, it is a slow start, but a start never- 
theless. 

During recent months—primarily, I 
think, because this is an election year— 
many voices have been raised to call for 
a cutback in all Federal spending. I would 
ask these people to talk with the local 
Officials of their constituencies and ask 
them whether these communities can 
provide themselves with critically needed 
public facilities solely out of their own 
tax resources. The answer in every case 
would be an unequivocal “No.” 

Representatives of the Nation’s coun- 
ties and cities appearing before the 
Banking and Currency Committee were 
quick to point out that the cost of fi- 
nancing new sewer and water system fa- 
cilities in rapidly expanding urban areas 
is reaching the point of pricing people out 
of home ownership. Examples were given 
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to show that the additional burden im- 
posed on local residents to pay for the 
bonds required to provide funds for such 
facilities adds up to thousands of dollars 
more in taxes for each household in these 
communities. The result is that existing 
facilities are inadequate and in a rapid 
state of decline, and that needed new fa- 
cilities are not being provided. 

It is true that the inability of commu- 
nities to finance public facilities has 
stemmed in part during the last year 
from the high interest-tight money con- 
ditions which are strangling the Na- 
tion’s economy. City after city found it- 
self unable to market public facility bond 
issues because the maximum interest 
rate permitted for these obligations was 
not competitive with the yields of other 
types of securities. A return to rational 
monetary policies that provide the cli- 
mate for reasonable interest rates will 
help to ease the problem for State and lo- 
cal governments. But it will by no means 
solve it. The tax resources of local com- 
munities are simply inadequate to meet 
all of the required public services that 
must be provided for our urban society. 
The funds must come from the Federal 
level, and to deny this is simply to ig- 
nore the need. 

Let us take the opposite course. Let us 
recognize that the Emergency Commu- 
nity Facilities Act of 1970 represents an 
opportunity for this Congress to begin 
the work of establishing national priori- 
ties for the Nation’s domestic needs. In 
this context nothing is more basic or ur- 
gently needed than adequate water and 
sewer facilities. We must not—we can- 
not—fail to make this admission and live 
up to our responsibility to the people of 
this Nation—to the people who have 
elected us as their representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, let us, as we wind up, 
ask ourselves a few questions about the 
measure before us. 

Is there a problem with our environ- 
ment, with pollution, with water, and 
with sewers? Everybody knows the an- 
swer to that in this, the first year of the 
environmental decade. Pollution is a na- 
tional disgrace. 

What shall it profit a community to 
have the best waste water treatment 
plant in the world if it does not have the 
sewer system capable of transporting the 
waste down to that plant without spill- 
ing those wastes all over the landscape? 
That is what is happening now. 

What good does it do for 2 community 
to attempt to build new homes for mod- 
erate income people, if it does not have 
the means of bringing them a pure and 
healthful water supply? 

The next question is: Is this $1 billion 
authorization needed? 

Well, right on page 4 of the commit- 
tee report is a statement furnished by 
the administration which shows that 
there are $5.5 billion worth of current 
local applications pending. Here we are 
asking for only a $1 billion authorization. 
More, that $5.5 billion does not scratch 
the surface because so many communi- 
ties have been discouraged by the fum- 
bling of two administrations from ever 
even presenting their applications. 

Then it is asked—where is the money 
to come from? I say that the money 
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must come from reordering our prior- 
ities. 

If this administration thinks it is 
worth $900 million to bail out the banks 
in the Penn Central Railroad fiasco; if 
this administration thinks it is worth 
$1.3 billion of the taxpayers’ money to 
build a supersonic transport plane; if 
this administration feels that we must 
spend $70 billion plus on the military in 
this fiscal year; then, I say that surely 
we can find, by reordering priorities, the 
wherewithal to authorize $1 billion for 
essential water and sewers. 

It is said, finally, we are not assumed 
that there will be an appropriation. 

Well, we heard that same sad story 
when we were about to appropriate an 
entirely inadequate $214 million last year 
for sewage disposal plants, and now this 
year I am delighted that the appropria- 
tion is almost 5 times that—close to $1 
billion. 

So I say that the stock market may 
have gone down today. I have not looked 
at the tape. But if this House will say 
this afternoon, in a resounding voice, 
that it wants to reorder priorities, that 
it wants to get away from the foolish- 
ness, and instead spend our money for 
the good of all the people, by authoriz- 
ing $1 billion for water and sewers, then 
I confidently expect the stock market to 
go up tomorrow. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. I thank the gentleman. 
Our friend from Ohio seemed to think 
that it was novel for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help construct sewers. I be- 
came mayor of my municipality in 1934. 
The first contract I signed was a PWA 
grant of 45 percent for a million-dollar 
sewer facility in our community. 

Ten years ago the Economic Council 
of the Federal Government recommend- 
ed that we proceed in this way. We are 
telling the municipalities to stop build- 
ing cesspools, stop using well water, for 
sanitary reasons. We cannot now proceed 
the way we did in the past, when men 
would go out and, with their own mus- 
cles, build their own homes. Today we 
have to have architects. Today we have 
to meet all kinds of regulations. We have 
higher standards. 

In my district there are people who 
want to build homes but who are not 
allowed to do so under existing laws be- 
cause the municipalities do not have 
sewers and public water connections. 
This is the number 1 problem. 

Inflation was mentioned. In my dis- 
trict there are many young couples get- 
ting married who cannot find a place to 
live under $190 a month, and there are 
old people who are having their houses 
sold out from them and they have no 
place to go. The greatest inflation is in 
the housing field, and the only way to 
cure it is to build another 2 or 3 million 
homes. 

Mr. REUSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man that it is essentially a question of 
homeownership, the homeowners of this 
country are going to demand clean wa- 
ter and a decent sanitary system. As it 
is now, if you have to pay for it out of 
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local real estate taxes on the homeowner 
in order to save your home you are go- 
ing to ruin your home by endlessly ex- 
tending the local property tax. There 
must be help from higher levels of gov- 
ernment, and this bill will do it. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I find 
there is a Member on our side who would 
like an allocation of time. I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. WILLIAMS), 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
one of the members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee who voted this bill 
out of committee. We voted this bill out 
of committee in June, and I can tell you 
that circumstances have certainly 
changed since then. When we voted this 
bill out of committee, we thought we had 
& balanced budget. We did not know 
what we know today, that our deficit for 
the fiscal year 1971 could easily run to 
$15 billion. 

In addition to that, we passed the In- 
dependent Offices and HUD bill at a fig- 
ure of over a half billion over the budget. 
For this reason I voted against that ap- 
propriation bill and I voted to sustain 
the President’s veto. That appropriation 
bill contained $500 million to eliminate 
water pollution. 

Today, we are considering adding an- 
other half billion dollars to the deficit 
which this Nation faces. I know from 
some of the comments that I have heard 
made here on the floor this afternoon 
that some people do not understand 
what it means to construct adequate 
sewage treatment plants or adequate 
water facilities. 

I can tell you that over this country 
municipalities have banded together and 
have floated the general obligation bond 
issues that the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. WYL) mentioned. They built the 
interceptor lines so the pollutants are not 
scattered all over the countryside. They 
have built adequate sanitary sewage 
treatment plants, and they are paying for 
them by user charges, not by increasing 
the real estate tax. The user charge is a 
sewer rent paid on a yearly basis by 
families, businesses, and other users. 
This sewer rent is not so high that it is 
difficult for anyone to pay. 

In addition to that, municipalities all 
over this country have banded together 
and built water treatment plants, and 
they are supplying the people in their 
municipalities with clean water. They are 
doing this by charging a monthly charge 
or a yearly charge for water. This is the 
way this really should be handled. 

The State and local and municipal 
governments haye just as much respon- 
sibility in the field of pollution control 
as the Federal Government has. This 
year we have the highest budget in our 
history, $200.8 billion, and we are facing 
& $15 billion deficit by overspending. I 
believe we should leave this matter with 
the Appropriations Committee, which is 
right now rewriting the Independent 
Offices and HUD bill and see what they 
come back with. Then let us support the 
appropriation bill as long as it contains 
a reasonable sum of money to help mu- 
nicipalities accomplish the job of elimi- 
nating pollution as far as sanitary sew- 
erage and water are concerned. 
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Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey said I implied the 
idea of financing sewers by Federal 
money was novel, I did not mean to imply 
that, and I know the Federal Govern- 
ment has financed many sewer projects. 
The novelty of it is that, by this bill, we 
are suggesting the Federal Government 
finance all sewer projects all over the 
country. 

The gentleman -from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) has touched on that. In 
connection with the statement of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, who suggests 
we should reorder priorities, I could not 
agree more with that and that we should 
build more sewer projects. Congress fixes 
priorities. However, I have decided from 
listening to witnesses before the Banking 
and Currency Committee that to reorder 
priorities means, “let us get more for our 
crowd.” I say we should begin to live 
within our income. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the com- 
ments of the gentleman from Ohio. As 
far as the $1.3 billion for the SST is con- 
cerned, as soon as these planes start to 
sell, the Federal Government will get 
their money back. 

As far as reordering priorities, we can 
have the same argument every time any- 
thing comes up. As far as the gentleman 
from New Jersey, my esteemed colleague, 
(Mr. Patten), is concerned, I would like 
to say some of the municipalities in my 
district, which are above moderate in- 
come, have not faced up to this problem 
soon enough, but now they are facing up 
to it and they are facing up to this re- 
sponsibility which is theirs. 

Also, the Federal Government now 
owes sO much money that the annual in- 
terest payment on the money we owe 
will reach $30 billion by 1973. Think of 
the amount of good that could be ac- 
complished by this $30 billion that will 
be taken from our taxpayers to pay for 
the fiscal irresponsibility that is Federal 
deficit spending. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr, BARRETT). 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to tell the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
his district and mine are contiguous, and 
Pennsylvania alone has 317 applications 
in for water and sewer grants, amount- 
ing to $185 million. The gentleman cer- 
tainly wants to help these people, I am 
sure. We have upstate many little towns 
where there is contaminated water, and 
it is coming down and children in Dela- 
ware and Philadelphia are poisoned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The gentleman and I 
both know that Pennsylvania many years 
ago, in the 1940’s, passed the Pennsyl- 
vania Clean Streams Act. The gentleman 
knows that the water quality in Penn- 
sylvania, in general, has been improved 
tremendously since then. I say to the 
gentleman that many of these munici- 
palities which have applications in for 
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Federal grants today should have moved 
much sooner, and they can perform and 
construct these projects if they get a 25- 
percent grant from the Federal Govern- 
ment instead of a 50-percent grant. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
MIcHEL) such time as he may consume. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
got to take this time to say that the pop- 
ular thing to do here again this after- 
noon is talk about the need for spend- 
ing another billion dollars to help clean 
up the environment. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. BARRETT) a few mo- 
ments ago made mention of the number 
of water and sewer grant applications 
that were submitted by the State of 
Pennsylvania and of course that could 
be said over and over again for every 
State in the Union. 

If we at the Federal level hold out the 
prospect that the well will never run dry 
and that all one needs to do to fill a local 
need is file an application for Federal 
funding, you are going to get completely 
submerged with applications. This is 
nothing unique. We see it in every kind of 
federally funded program from A to Z. 

It is difficult for one to take the floor 
of the House in opposition to a measure 
that has such a laudable purpose as 
cleaning up our rivers and streams, but 
someone has got to raise the question 
about the amount of tax dollars involved. 

We have already tripled funds this 
year for water and sewer grants and now 
we are being asked to authorize another 
billion dollars even though it was ob- 
vious that when the House sustained the 
President’s veto on the independent of- 
fices appropriation bill, one major con- 
cern was the $350 million which was 
added to the $150 million to help small 
towns and communities build water and 
sewer systems. 

In reading the hearings on this meas- 
ure, I find that one State alone, Georgia, 
is asking for $147 million more than is 
now available to it for water and sewer 
construction. If we multiply this figure 
times the 50 States, we come up with 
something over $7 billion, half of which 
would be expected to come from the Fed- 
eral Government. These are astronom- 
ical figures we are talking about and the 
end is not in sight. 

As members of the committee indi- 
cated in their dissenting views on this 
legislation, our Appropriations Commit- 
tee is not about to come up with an ad- 
ditional $1 billion this’ year. And I am 
personally getting a little sick and tired 
of our blindly going along in support of 
these authorizing pieces of legislation at 
exorbitantly high figures and then be- 
ing pressured by the lobbying groups for 
full funding of those authorized levels. 

I am going to vote against this piece 
of legislation not because I am opposed 
to Federal assistance to local communi- 
ties for building sewers and waste treat- 
ment plants, but simply because we are 
talking about too much money at this 
time for this particular piece of legisla- 
tion, and some of us have to be giving 
more than simple lipservice in support 
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of the President’s all-out effort to stem 
the tide of inflation. This is another one 
of those occasions when we should say 
no to an additional $1 billion of spend- 
ing although I have no illusions that 
what I say here is going to be heeded by 
too many Members. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Hlinois (Mr. RAILSBACK). 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee for reporting out what 
I consider to be a major piece of legis- 
lation. The Emergency Community Fa- 
cilities Act recognizes that there is an 
immediate need for public facilities in 
order to provide basic safeguards for the 
health and well-being of the residents 
of our smaller communities is a manifes- 
tation, Mr. Chairman, of the awareness 
of this Congress of the tremendous prob- 
lems facing our rural areas. 

I testified before both the House Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions and the Senate Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations about the 
terrible financial bind facing rural towns 
and areas. These local areas must have 
financing to assist them in their efforts to 
improve the environment. 

This is not a specious argument. I want 
to call to your attention a survey made by 
the Farmers Home Administration in De- 
cember 1969 to determine the need of 
the communities of 5,500 and less pop- 
ulation for water and sewer systems in 
the rural areas. The survey reveals that 
a total of $11 trillion will be required to 
improve and/or provide adequate water 
and sewer systems in our rural areas. 
These costs are estimated on the basis 
of the 1969 dollar, however, and experi- 
ence has shown that costs for such con- 
struction rise at a rate of about 10 per- 
cent a year. 

Now the bill before us today, H.R. 
17795, brings to the forefront the need 
to check widespread water pollution as 
well as provide an effective and practical 
method of combating rising unemploy- 
ment. It further provides an additional 
$1 billion authorization for basic water 
and sewer facilities. And it extends for 
a year the time within which a com- 
munity may qualify for a basic water 
and sewer facilities grant even though 
its program for an areawide system, 
though under preparation, has not been 
completed. This measure specifically 
deals with the title VII of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965 
under which communities of more than 
5,500 persons would be affected. 

As an idea of the problem which exists 
in my State of Illinois, Clarence W. 
Klassen, chief sanitary engineer for the 
State of Illinois, has projected that for 
the next 10 years, Illinois will need $1,- 
241,782,000 to provide and adequate 
water supply to its population by 1980. 
The 10-year needs for waste treatment 
amount to $2,300,000,000. And the 10- 
year needs for sewers is $1,800,000,000. 
This is a total of $5.3 billion over 10 
years. 

I insert data prepared from Mr, Klas- 
sen’s figures, as follows: 
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STATE or ILLINOIS 
Total dollar projected needs for period 
1970 to 1980 

A. WATER SUPPLY 

$186, 301, 000 

474, 326, 000 

355, 007, 000 

226, 148, 000 


Treatment 
Distribution 


1, 241, 782, 000 

Notes: Miscellaneous included mechanical 
pumps and other equipment. Water supply 
needs projected are for public systems sery- 
ing 10 or more housing or building units 
and are based uopn a 10-percent per-year 
increase in construction costs (equipment, 
labor, et cetera). 

B. WASTE TREATMENT 

To enlarge and construct new treatment 
facilities to serve increased population and 
to serve property not now served or con- 
nected: Total, $2,300,000,000. 

C. SEWERS 

Not including the proposed shore plan for 
the Chicago Sanitary District, needs for 
sewers to collect waste are: Total, $1,800,- 
000,000. 
Total dollar projected needs to meet 1972 

water quality standards 

For 675 municipalities in Illinois: $350,- 
000,000 to upgrade plants. 

Localities total dollar projected needs 

1970 to 1980 

Water supply needs for Rock Island County: 


Distribution 
Miscellaneous 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is truly an emergency bill. It is designed 
to provide funds for construction of ur- 
gently needed public facilities to safe- 
guard the health and well-being of our 
citizens, to check widespread pollution, 
and to find an effective method to com- 
bat rising unemployment in the Nation 
which is increasing in many places at 
an alarming rate, and to provide more 
funds for urgently needed water and sew- 
er facilities. 

All these things are fine and in keeping 
with vital national goals and priorities. 

But this bill is all too little to meet 
current needs of a most compelling na- 
ture. There are over $5 billion worth of 
applications pending for these major, ur- 
gent needs. But this bill provides only 
for $1 billion for these urgent purposes, 
or only about one-fifth of the number 
of pending applications, indeed even less, 
because there are other applications 
coming in every day. 

While the bill will be helpful, it does 
not go nearly as far as required to meet 
a great many accumulated needs that 
must be met if we are to relieve intoler- 
able conditions in our community life, 
and absorb some of the rapidly mount- 
ing unemployment that is ominously 
appearing in many places throughout 
the country. 
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While I commend the committee for 
bringing this bill to the floor, the need 
for a larger program is very great, and 
I urge that immediate consideration be 
given to increase the funds necessary to 
make an effective broadside attack upon 
a set of alarming national problems that 
must be tackled in a much broader and 
larger way, if we are to avoid many dan- 
gers and growing problems relating to 
the health, well-being and general wel- 
fare and safety of the American people. 

We cannot; we must not stand by 
while unemployment gets higher and 
higher. We must act now before it is 
too late to bring timely relief in these 
crucial areas, whether they relate to ur- 
gent social problems, or the fiood of 
cheap, foreign imports that are closing 
our factories, 

It is the duty of this Congress to stay 
with these grave problems until they are 
solved. If we delay overall relief and ac- 
tion now, we will merely insure the cer- 
tain development of much worse condi- 
tions and dangers than those which con- 
front us today. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to voice my wholehearted support for 
H.R. 17795, the Emergency Community 
Facilities Act of 1970. The purpose of this 
vital legislation is to meet a pressing 
problem facing many of our commu- 
nities, both urban and rural; namely, the 
inability to finance urgently needed 
water, and sewer facilities. Such facil- 
ities are needed to provide basic safe- 
guards for the health of these commu- 
nities. They are needed to purify water 
and to decontaminate sewage. They are 
needed to guarantee the public health 
standards which our citizens require and 
demand. These facilities are a major fac- 
tor in the fight against pollution. Pollu- 
tion has killed the fish in many of our 
lakes and streams and has made many 
unfit for swimming and other recreation. 
It is essential to clean up America’s lakes 
and waterways. The sewage facilities 
which would be built under the Emer- 
gency Community Facilities Act of 1970 
would be one step along the road to 
cleaner streams and lakes. 

The basic water and sewer facilities 
provided under the Emergency Commu- 
nity Facilities Act of 1970 will not just 
fight pollution. They can also help in the 
current economic downturn by providing 
needed jobs in construction and the other 
skills necessary to build water and sewer 
facilities. The completed projects may 
help attract industry to those commu- 
nities which presently lack the water and 
sewer facilities necessary for large scale 
manufacturing. Such facilities cannot 
guarantee that factories will be built, but 
their presence will enable these towns 
to vie in the keen competition for new 
industry. 

The Emergency Community Facilities 
Act of 1970 would provide these addi- 
tional sewer and water facilities by au- 
thorizing $1 billion for grants under the 
public water and sewer facilities program 
operated by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

This program is authorized under sec- 
tion 702 of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965. Its purpose is to 
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help communities construct water and 
sewer facilities in order to promote or- 
derly and efficient areawide community 
growth and development. The program 
provides grants of up to 50 percent for 
land and construction costs for new wa- 
ter and sewer facilities. In some cases, a 
grant may be up to 90 percent of land 
and construction costs if the community 
has less than 10,000 people. 

Grants under the program can be 
made to any town, city, county, Indian 
tribe or public instrumentality. These 
broad eligibility standards make it pos- 
sible for any community which needs to 
construct new sewer or water facilities to 
share in the $1 billion authorization con- 
tained in H.R. 17795, the Emergency 
Community Facilities Act of 1970. 

This proposed legislation is of vital 
importance, and I strongly urge that you 
support it. The effects of this legislation 
will be felt in many areas that are of 
vital importance to Americans. It will 
help provide pure drinking water. It will 
help to make our streams as pure and 
clean as they were when our forefathers 
first settled this country. The Emergency 
Community Facilities Act of 1970 will 
provide jobs for the unemployed. It will 
provide the facilities needed to attract 
industry to those rural small town com- 
munities which currently are losing 
population and vigor because they can- 
not provide the jobs necessary to retain 
their youth. 

These are all vital needs. I urge your 
full support for H.R. 17795, the Emer- 
gency Community Facilities Act of 1970. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Emergency Community 
Facilities Act of 1970. This legislation 
authorizes an additional $1 billion in 
fiscal 1971 for water and sewer facility 
grants to check widespread water pollu- 
tion and to alleviate high unemploy- 
ment. 

The administration requested only 
$150 million for this vital program, The 
Congress raised the amount to $500 mil- 
lion in the HUD-Independent Offices ap- 
propriations bill. Even the latter sum, 
however, greatly understates the needs 
of local communities for funds to combat 
pollution. Since 1966, the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development has 
rejected approximately $2.5 billion in ap- 
plications for water and sewer facilities 
grants. In New Jersey alone, 163 appli- 
cations for $92.5 million have been re- 
turned to localities because of a lack of 
Federal funds. 

This measure, if enacted, will have 
a substantial and beneficial impact on 
the Nation’s deteriorating economy by 
providing needed employment oppor- 
tunities in the depressed construction 
industry. During the past 8 months, the 
unemployed rate in the country has 
risen from 3.5 to 5.1 percent. Unemploy- 
ment in the construction industry, how- 
ever, has reached a level of approxi- 
mately 12 percent, more than twice the 
national average. 

Mr. Chairman, as an important step to 
help thousands of Americans without 
work and to halt water pollution, I 
strongly urge passage of H.R. 17795, the 
Community Facilities Act of 1970. 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I most 
earnestly urge and hope that this bill, 
H.R. 17795, the Emergency Community 
Facilities Act of 1970, will be promptly 
and overwhelmingly approved. 

In my conviction, there are three very 
self-evident and imperative basic rea- 
sons that eminently justify the approval 
of this measure. First, there is an imme- 
diate and essential need of the water 
and sewer facilities that this bill would 
provide in order to safeguard the health 
and well-being of our citizens and con- 
tain the ever-spreading danger of water 
pollution; second, the evidence of record 
is strikingly clear that the already over- 
burdened taxpayers in the great major- 
ity of our Nation’s communities are to- 
tally unable to further finance the 
construction of these urgently required 
public facilities; and, third, the enact- 
ment of this bill, with the public 
facility construction projected, would 
provide an effective and practical 
method of combatting the alarming in- 
crease in unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress has, in- 
deed, passed, over these last few years, 
a good many worthy measures designed 
to stop the present and prevent the fu- 
ture senseless pollution of our surround- 
ings, including the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act of 1961, the Water Resources 
Planning Act of 1965, the Solid Waste 
Act of 1965, the Clean Water Restora- 
tion Act of 1966, the Water Quality Im- 
provement Act of 1970, and several 
others. However, without sufficient 
money to implement the provisions of 
these and other measures, their well- 
meant designs and objectives cannot 
possibly be realized. That is why, Mr. 
Chairman, that throughout our legisla- 
tive action on these measures, I have 
consistently appealed for reasonable in- 
creases in Federal appropriation assist- 
ance to carry out the purposes of 
the legislation, without which they are 
only empty and meaningless legislative 
gestures. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, and 
I am sure in most every other State in 
the Union, local taxpayers are laboring 
under extreme financial hardships, es- 
pecially in these inflationary times, and 
most municipal governments are sorely 
pressed to obtain adequate funds to even 
cover presently existing community pro- 
grams and services. 

Smaller communities throughout the 
country, like the towns bordering on the 
Blackstone River and other tributaries 
in my own congressional district, are in 
urgent and genuine need of greater Fed- 
eral financial assistance if essential 
health and safety water and sewer lines 
are to be constructed. 

Although many communities are mak- 
ing very strong efforts in trying to raise 
additional funds, their problems are 
compounded by the imposition of addi- 
tional tax burdens which, of course, tend 
to discourage any new industry from 
moving into a particular area; at the 
same time, the striving communities 
cannot expect or hope to attract new 
industry without being able to furnish 
adequate water and sewer facilities. Let 
us clearly realize that the existing tight 
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money, high-interest rate policies make 
it practically impossible for most com- 
munities to obtain long-term financing 
for public facilities at reasonable inter- 
est rates and, with unemployment at 5 
percent nationally and nearly 12 percent 
in the construction trades, local officials 
are understandably most hesitant and 
reluctant to place additional tax burdens 
upon their people. 

Therefore, the only sensible and pru- 
dent answer to this financial frustration 
on the part of local communities 
throughout the Nation is the greater 
Federal assistance this bill would provide 
and, with rapidly increasing construction 
costs, it is obviously more economically 
feasible and protective of the taxpayers’ 
money to initiate the building of these 
public facilities as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Chairman, several] months ago, the 
President of the United States made the 
salvation of our environment the central 
theme of his state of the Union message, 
and I am earnestly hopeful that he will 
exert his tremenduous influence for the 
approval and use of these proposed in- 
creased appropriations to assist the 
harassed taxpayers in the towns and 
cities of Massachusetts and throughout 
the country to achieve and preserve a 
health and unpolluted environment. 

As I have so often emphasized in the 
past, Mr. Chairman, the control and im- 
provement of our environment has be- 
come as urgent as life itself and as non- 
partisan as eventual death, so I hope 
that my colleagues from both sides will 
overwhelmingly join together in the 
adoption of this legislation that is so 
clearly in the national interest. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the passage of the Emergency Commu- 
nity Facilities Act of 1970, as I have in 
the past supported other legislation to 
increase the Federal Government’s as- 
sistance for the construction and expan- 
sion of sewage treatment facilities. 

Nowhere will one find a better exam- 
ple of the need for this legislation than 
in my own district, the Fifth District of 
Maryland, which includes Charles Coun- 
ty and Prince Georges County, one of the 
fastest growing counties in the Nation 
today. The tremendous growth Prince 
Georges County has experienced in re- 
cent years has naturally placed an ex- 
eeptionally heavy burden on the Blue 
Plains sewage treatment facility which 
Prince Georges County has utilized in 
conjunction with the District of Colum- 
bia and Montgomery County. 

This problem was brought to a head 
earlier this year when the Congress de- 
leted funds from the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill for a $40 million 
expansion of the Blue Plains facility 
and the Department of the Interior 
stated that Prince Georges and Mont- 
gomery Counties could no longer use 
that facility and must immediately seek 
other means to take care of their needs. 
Suburban and State officials, along with 
the Interior Department, has agreed that 
Maryland must provide additional plants 
to take care of new growth in the county 
and to cover present sewage treatment 
requirements. 

Thereafter, in May, 1970, the Mary- 
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land Departments of Health, because of 
the serious deficiencies in the sewage 
treatment system, felt it mecessary to 
order a moratorium on building con- 
struction in five areas in the Maryland 
suburbs including much of Prince 
Georges County. This moratorium will 
continue to be in effect until the Wash- 
ington Suburban Sanitary Commission 
can provide assurances that the present 
overload situation has been alleviated. 

One particular area in my district 
known as the Westphalia Estates is 
facing a crisis due to the failure of septic 
tanks. In this area, the residents are 
literally living with sewage flowing in the 
streets, creating a serious hazard to their 
health which could have epidemic pro- 
portions. Their problem would have been 
resolved if the necessary sewage connec- 
tions could have been made. Because of 
the existing problem, they can look for- 
ward to no relief unless some reversals 
are made. 

In addition, there are numerous home- 
owners who have invested their savings 
in new homes but will not be able to 
move in because of the ban. The result 
will inevitably be not only hardships, but 
in increased cost to them. 

This situation represents the type of 
“emergency” which can benefit most 
from the funds contained in this bill 
before us. 

As I have said before, we can and 
must solve the water pollution problems 
of this country. It should be just as im- 
portant to Members of Congress to desire 
to solve the pollution problems of the 
Nation’s Capital and our national river, 
the Potomac. It is a question of whether 
we are willing to dedicate ourselves to 
committing the necessary resources and 
technology to solve these problems. The 
cost will be high today, but even higher 
tomorrow. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill we are considering today, H.R. 17795, 
is of vital concern to my State of West 
Virginia. At this time there are nearly 
1,500 rural communities that either need 
new community water and waste dis- 
posal facilities or require substantial im- 
provements in their present systems. To 
provide these improvements and new 
systems would cost approximately $460 
million and would effect close to a mil- 
lion West Virginians. 

In my First Congressional District 
alone, there are 324 rural communities 
that need either a new system or im- 
provements in their present systems. And 
at present construction costs it would 
require $94 million to build these facili- 
ties. 

Yet, at the present rate of funding, it 
would take 80 years to construct these 
systems for over the past 5 years, only 
$6 million has been provided for financ- 
ing water and waste disposal projects in 
the First Congressional District. 

H.R. 17795 is particularly important 
to West Virginia Mr. Chairman, because 
it would allow sector 702 funds available 
to local public bodies without regard to 
the size of the community being served. 
Presently HUD policy is to refer appli- 
cations of communities with less than 
5,500 people to the Farmers Home Ad- 
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ministration, yet just this year 36 ap- 
plications in West Virginia have been 
rejected because of the lack of funds 
under the FHA program. 

The Emergency Community Facilities 
Act would allow funds to be channeled 
into smaller cities and rural communi- 
ties by removing this roadblock. 

Mr. Chairman, it is urgent that our 
rural communities be able to expand and 
build water and sewer facilities not only 
for the benefit of the citizens now living 
in these small communities, but so that 
they can accommodate expansion and 
have a chance to thrive. For too many 
years, we have seen our cities and metro- 
politan areas being choked with popula- 
tion vastly beyond their abilities to al- 
low humane and livable conditions. And 
at the same time, we are letting our 
smaller rural communities fall into dis- 
repair so that they are in a poor situa- 
tion to compete for the location of in- 
dustry. 

It is time that we start planning for 
the revitalization of rural America so 
that millions of citizens will have a place 
to move for a saner way of life. And the 
key to this effort is the expansion of our 
investment in community water and sew- 
age facilities. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, it is po- 
litically tempting to vote for this bill. 

No one can oppose water and sewer 
projects and water treatment facilities 
for the cities and towns of America. 

Certainly I do not oppose such worth- 
while projects. But the truth is that this 
measure, purporting at this time to au- 
thorize the expenditure of $1 billion for 
these purposes, is a delusion and a fraud. 

The House recently passed the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development appropria- 
tion bill, which was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent in part because it appropriated $500 
million—$350 million above the budget 
request—for these same purposes. This 
veto was sustained by the House—and I 
voted to sustain the veto, because the 
bill was $500 million, overall, above the 
budget requests, and was clearly in- 
flationary in the face of a probable def- 
icit of $10 to $15 billion. 

In the face of this recent record it 
would not only be obviously inconsistent 
for me to now vote to authorize the ex- 
penditure of $1 billion for this same pur- 
pose, but it is also obviously completely 
unrealistic to expect the Committee on 
Appropriations to actually appropriate 
and provide such a sum of money. This 
committee is currently wrestling with the 
problem of bringing in a new HUD ap- 
propriation bill at a reduced figure, and 
this bill will of course contain moneys 
for water and sewer projects, but pre- 
sumably in an amount less than the $500 
million previously appropriated, and al- 
most certainly nowhere in the neighbor- 
hood of a billion dollars. 

The billion dollars authorized by this 
bill will never be appropriated; and the 
billion dollars worth of sewers and water 
projects which gentlemen talk about so 
eloquently will never be built. 

Every Member of the House knows 
this. We are simply going through a 
political exercise, for the sake of a po- 
litical record. We are kidding no one— 
except the people who would like to have 
sewers, and the taxpayers who would 
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have to find the money if we were really 
going to appropriate it. 

This is not building sewers; it is an 
election year gambit, in which I decline 
to participate. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 17795, 
the Emergency Community Facilities Act 
of 1970. This bill reflects the urgent need 
to construct water and sewer facilities 
and I strongly urge its approval. 

The city of Fall River, Mass., in my 
congressional district, recently was forced 
to order its residents to boil their water 
before drinking it. Dangerous bacteria 
were found in the system and a very 
serious health hazard existed until the 
water mains could be flushed and the 
source of contamination discovered. 

Many parts of the Fall River system 
are old and do not meet modern stand- 
ards. The age of the system increases 
the chances of a breakdown with a con- 
sequent critical emergency such as that 
which just occurred. Fall River must 
move rapidly to modernize its system 
and will need assistance from State and 
Federal agencies in doing so. 

Fall River is not alone in the situa- 
tion which has arisen. The Emergency 
Community Facilities Act was de- 
veloped by the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of which I am a mem- 
ber. Our committee is well aware of the 
national water and sewer needs we face. 
The overwhelming approval of the 
measure in committee reflects the 
great need. 

In addition, this bill provides im- 
portant fiscal flexibility to the water and 
sewer program by increasing the author- 
ized limit on expenditures. Recent eco- 
nomic indicators point to an upswing 
in the economy and we must be prepared 
to take advantage of this improvement 
through Federal budgetary policies. 

The development of adequate water 
and sewer facilities is basic to life and 
essential if improvements in our stand- 
ard of living are to be achieved. Unless 
water and sewer installations are ade- 
quate to meet increasing demand, the 
health and well-being of our citizens will 
be seriously jeopardized. 

In addition, these facilities are the 
most important factor in the fight 
against water pollution. The dumping of 
poorly treated wastes into our wa- 
terways creates a health hazard, is 
seriously harmful to fish and wildlife 
and is an esthetic blight. 

Beyond the direct benefits which will 
accrue from the strengthening of our 
water and sewer programs are the indi- 
rect benefits we shall receive. Most im- 
portant, the number of annual hous- 
ing starts is now beginning to build 
from the slump it has been in and 
the facilities authorized by this bill 
will be needed for new housing 
construction. 

And, it is clear that many of the Na- 
tion’s communities are unable to finance 
completely the construction of urgent- 
ly needed public facilities. This bill will 
assist them substantially. 

I am confident, Mr. Chairman, that 
this body will recognize this need with 
a strong vote of approval for this 
legislation. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
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the need for this authorization is, I think, 
immediately apparent. The most con- 
servative of estimates from the Federal 
Water Quality Administration for sew- 
age and water treatment facilities calis 
for $10 billion over the 5 years from 
1970-74. Other estimates, based on spe- 
cific cost data gathered in a special sur- 
vey by the National League of Cities and 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, yield fig- 
ures of $25 billion over the 5 years from 
1972-76 and $33 to $36 billion over the 
next 6 years, The $1 billion we are asked 
to enact today, when added to the prior 
appropriation—also of about $1 billion— 
will barely cover what is necessary for 
fiscal year 1971. These costs are substan- 
tial. However, I truly believe that they 
are also necessary. 

Today, we hear a great deal about the 
need for a “reordering of our national 
priorities.” Again and again we are ad- 
monished that the improvement of the 
quality of our environment, and hence 
of our life style, is the consummate chal- 
lenge facing our wisdom and technical 
skill in the years to come. In H.R. 17795 
we have a chance to take a step in the 
direction of both of these goals. 

First of all, this bill provides basic 
safeguards for the health and well-being 
of the people of the United States. In 
so doing it allows us the opportunity to 
stress our commitment to human needs 
and priorities. Second, the facilities au- 
thorized by this bill will greatly help 
check widespread pollution of irreplace- 
able water sources. Thus, it will show 
that this body does believe in the im- 
perative necessity of maintaining eco- 
logical balance and of improving envi- 
ronmental quality. This legislation seems, 
in fact, of a piece with that which we 
have already passed this session; for 
example, the Environmental Education 
Act and the act establishing the Council 
on Environmental Quality. Now we are 
called upon for deeds as well as words, 
or rather succinctly, to put our money 
where our mouth is. 

Finally, it should provide an effective 
and practical method of combating ris- 
ing unemployment. As the committee 
report indicates, while national unem- 
ployment is 5 percent, the level in the 
construction trades is a crushing 12 per- 
cent. This aspect again pertains to what 
we consider important. It is a chance to 
see if we can achieve a healthy, full em- 
ployment economy without undue de- 
pendence on defense construction items. 

We are faced with a need and a chal- 
lenge. We are also faced with the op- 
portunity to meet them both. Thus, I 
strongly urge the passage of H.R. 17795. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that neither side desires to 
use further time, I ask that the bill be 
read, 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ed requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

7 H.R. 17795 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United- States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Emergency Com- 
munity Facilities Act of 1970”. 
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Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that a large 
number of municipalities and other entities 
of local government throughout the Nation 
are unable to finance construction of vital 
and urgently needed public facilities because 
of the shortage of funds for long-term 
borrowing. 

(b) The Congress further finds that there 
is an immediate need for such facilities in 
order to provide basic safeguards for the 
health and well-being of the people of the 
United States, to check widespread pollution 
of irreplaceable water sources, and to pro- 
vide an effective and practical method of 
combating rising unemployment. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 708(a) of the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1965 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “In addition, upon 
the enactment of the Emergency Community 
Facilities Act of 1970, there is authorized to 
be appropriated for grants under section 702 
not to exceed $1,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1970.” 

(b) Section 708(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “1971” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1972”. 

(c) Section 702(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “1970” in clause (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1971”. 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered as read, print- 
ed in the Recorp, and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to be proposed? If not, un- 
der the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brooks, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 17795) to amend title VII of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965, pursuant to House Resolution 1178, 
he reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the. engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. WYLIE 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. WYLIE. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. WYLE moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 17795, to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 


motion to recommit. 
The motion to recommit was rejected. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 
The question was taken; and the 


Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 281, nays 32, not voting 116, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 290] 


YEAS—281 


Flowers Mayne 
Foley Meeds 
Ford, Gerald R. Mikva 
Ford, Miller, Ohio 

Wiliam D. Mills 
Frelinghuysen Minish 
Fulton, Pa Mink 
Fuqua Minshall 
Galifianakis Mizell 
Gallagher Mollohan 
Garmatz Moorhead 
Gaydos Morgan 
Gettys Morse 
Gilbert Mosher 
Gonzalez Moss 
Gray Murphy, Il. 
Green, Oreg. Myers 
Green, Pa. Natcher 
Griffin Nedzi 
Griffiths Nelsen 
Grover Nichols 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Eawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 


Hogan 
Holifield 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Calif. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Caffery 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Celler Ichord 
Chappell Jacobs 
Clark Jarman 
Clausen, Johnson, Calif. 
Don H. 
Clay 
Cleveland 


Hutchinson 


Kastenmeter 
Kazen 

Kee 

King 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 


Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 


Daniels, N.J. 
Dellenback 


Dickinson 


Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Do: 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
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Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis, 
Tiernan 

Udall 

Uliman 

Vander Jagt 
Vanik 

Vigorito 


Ashbrook 
Betts 

Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Chamberlain 
Clawson, Del 
Collins 
Conable 


Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Watts 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wilson, Bob 


Erlenborn 
Foreman 


Smith, Calif. 
Whalley 
Williams 
Wylie 


NOT VOTING—116 


Anderson, Ill. 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Aspinall 

Beall, Md. 

Be: 


rry 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Brock 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton, Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Cabell 
Carey 
Casey 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Daddario 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dowdy 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La. 
Esch 
Fallon 


Fountain 
Fraser 
Frey 
Friedel 


Fulton, Tenn. 


Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Hagan 
Hall 
Halpern 
Hanna 


Hansen, Wash. 


Hays 
Hébert 
Hicks 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Keith 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Long, La. 
Lowenstein 
Lujan 
McCarthy 
McCulloch 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Melcher 
Meekill 
Miller, Calif. 
Monagan 
Morton 
Murphy, N.Y. 


Pickle 


Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Sikes 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
Snyder 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Taft 


Thompson, Ga. 
Tunney 

Van Deerlin 
Watson 
Weicker 


Charles H. 
Wold 


Ottinger Wright 
Yatron 


Young 


Feighan 
Findley Pelly 
Flynt Pepper 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced 
pairs: 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Anderson of Tlinois. 
Mr. Hays with Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Burleson of Texas with Mr. Cramer. 
Mr. Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 
Mr. Cabell with Mr. Price of Texas. 
Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Kuy- 
kendall. 
Dent with Mr. Beall of Maryland. 
Blatnik with Mr. Riegle. 
Ottinger with Mr. Roudebush. 
Friedel with Mr. Scherle. 
Fallon with Mr, Skubitz. 
Giaimo with Mr. Pelley. 
Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Wold. 
Rivers with Mr. Wiggins. 
Sisk with Mr. Goldwater. 
Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Brock. 
Monagan with Mr. Clancy. 
Miller of California with Mr. Cowger. 
Tunney with Mr. Powell. 
Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 


the following 


H 
BESRREREEEREREERE 


. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Bush. 
Corman with Mr. Halpern. 
. Daniel of Virginia with Mr. Burton 
of Utah. 
Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Buchanan. 
Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Berry. 
Mr. Fountain with Mr. Burke of Florida. 


Mr. St Germain with Mr. Lujan. 
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. Melcher with Mr. Esch. 

. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Rousselot. 
. White with Mr. McCulloch. 

. Van Deerlin with Mr. Whalen. 

. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Find- 


. Aspinall with Mr. Hall. 
. Landrum with Mr. Blackman. 
. Yatron with Mr. MacGregor. 
. Delaney with Mr. Button. 
. Carey with Mr. Quie. 
. de la Garza with Mr. Snyder. 
. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Frey. 
. Hanna with Mr. Schneebeli. 
. Lowenstein with Mrs. Chisholm. 
. Purcell with Mr. Sebelius. 
Stephens with Mr. Thompson of 
Georgia. 
Mr. Sikes with Mr. Watson of South Caro- 
lina. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Whitehurst. 
Mr. Madden with Mr. Landgrebe. 
Mr. Murphy with Mr. Casey. 
Mr. Pickle with Mr. Pepper. 
Mr. Feighan with Mr. Stokes. 
Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Pryor of North 
Carolina. 
Mr. Wright with Mr. Jones of Alabama. 
Mr. Hicks with Mr. Fraser. 
Mr. Gibbons with Mrs. Hansen of Wash- 
ington. 
Mr. Young with Mr. Hagan. 
Mr, Long of Louisiana with Mr. Rees. 
Mr. Kee with Mr. McCarthy. 


Mr. NELSEN changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES AND ANNUITANTS 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 
16968) to provide for the adjustment of 
the Government contribution with re- 
spect to the health benefits coverage of 
Federal employees and annuitants, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and consider the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That, except as provided by subsection 
(b) of section 8906 of title 5, United States 
Code, effective from the first day of the first 


pay period which begins on or after October 
1, 1970, and continuing until the first day 
of the first pay period which begins on or 
after January 1, 1971, the biweekly Govern- 
ment contribution for health benefits for 
an employee or annuitant enrolled under a 
health benefits plan under chapter 89 of 
title 5, United States Code, shall be equal to 
40 percent of the average of the subscription 
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charges in effect on the beginning date of 
the adjustment, with respect to self alone 
or self and family enrollments, as applicable, 
for the highest level of benefits offered by— 

“*(1) the service benefit plan; 

“*(2) the indemnity benefit plan; 

“*(3) the two employee organization plans 
with the largest number of enroliments, as 
determined by the Commission; and 

“*(4) the two comprehensive medical 
plans with the largest number of enroll- 
ments, as determined by the Commission.’. 

“Sec. 2. Effective January 1, 1971, section 
8906(a) of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

““(a) The Government contribution for 
health benefits for employees or annuitants 
enrolled in health benefits plans under this 
chapter shall be adjusted on the first day of 
the first pay period of each year to an amount 
equal to 40 percent of the average of the 
subscription charges in effect on the be- 
ginning date of the adjustment, with re- 
spect to self alone or self and family enroll- 
ments, as applicable, for the highest level of 
benefits offered by— 

“*(1) the service benefit plan; 

“*(2) the indemnity benefit plan; 

“*(3) the two employee organization plans 
with the largest number of enrollments, as 
determined by the Commission; and 

““*(4) the two comprehensive medical plans 
with the largest number of enrollments, as 
determined by the Commission.’. 

“Src. 3. (a) Section 8901(3)(B) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(B) a member of a family who receives 
an immediate annuity as the survivor of an 
employee or of a retired employee described 
by subparagraph (A) of this paragraph;’. 

“(b) Section 8901(8)(D)(i) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “, having completed 5 or more years of 
service.’, 

“Sec. 4. (a) Section 8907(a) (B) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
‘and the Panama Canal Zone’ immediately 
before the semicolon at the end thereof. 

“(b) Section 8901(1) (il) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting ‘and 
the Panama Canal Zone’ immediately before 
the semicolon at the end thereof. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Retired Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act (74 Stat. 849; Public Law 
86-724) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 2(4) 1s amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: ‘and 
includes the Social Security Administration 
for purposes of supplementary medical in- 
surance provided by part B of title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act’; 

“(2) Sections 4(a) and 6(a) are each 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following sentence: “The immediately preced- 
ing sentence shall not apply with respect to 
the plan for supplementary medical insur- 
ance provided by part B of title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act.’; and 

“(3) Section 9 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following subsection: 

“*(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, there shall be no recovery of any pay- 
ments of Government contributions under 
section 4 or 6 of this Act from any person 
when, in the judgment of the Commission, 
such person is without fault and recovery 
would be contrary to equity and good con- 
science.’. 

“(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall become effective on 
October 1, 1970.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I have no inten- 
tion of objecting, I merely reserve the 
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right to ask the gentleman to give us a 
brief explanation of what is in the 
amendment, and what action is proposed. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. I will be 
happy to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 9 the House 
passed the bill, H.R. 16968, requiring the 
Government to increase its sharing ratio 
of premium charges under the Federal 
employees’ health benefits program from 
an existing level of approximately 24 to 
50 percent of the total charges, effective 
next January. 

Yesterday, the Senate amended the 
House-passed measure to provide in lieu 
of that 50-percent figure, a Government 
contribution equal to 40 percent, effec- 
tive October 1, 1970. 

The cost of H.R. 16968 for calendar 
year 1971, as originally passed by the 
House, was estimated at $314 million. In 
reducing the percentage of contemplated 
Government contribution from 50 to 40 
percent, the Senate amendment reduces 
the estimated cost by $89 million, to $225 
million for the calendar year 1971. This 
estimated cost is predicted upon an as- 
sumption that total premium rates will 
be further increased by approximately 
12 percent in the next contract year be- 
ginning January 1971. 

In addition to reducing the rate of 
Government contribution, the Senate 
also amended the effective date of the 
bill’s provisions from January 1971 to 
October 1970. By so doing, the costs of 
the program for the remainder of the 
current contract or calendar year would 
be increased by $35 million, and would 
present insurmountable administrative 
difficulties to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and all employing agencies in affect- 
ing the changes in employee-employer 
cost sharing within such a short time 
period. 

A change in cost sharing, as proposed 
in the House version of the bill, was de- 
signed to take effect at the most practi- 
cal and administratively workable date, 
the beginning of the new contract year, 
January 1971. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the amend- 
ment offered to the Senate amendment 
to H.R. 16968 will, in substance, agree 
to a 40-percent Government contribu- 
tion, but effective in January 1971, and 
perfect the language of the Senate 
amendment. I am confident that the 
Senate will readily concur in the amend- 
ment offered, paving the way for the 
bill’s early enactment into law. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the unanimous 
adoption of the motion and the amend- 
ment offered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would ask 
the gentleman to state to the House what 
nih ere to be sent back to the other 

Va 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. As I al- 
ready indicated, the Senate adopted the 
House-passed version, but it added two 
amendments thereto, one reducing the 
Government’s contribution from 50 to 40 
percent, and the other making it effec- 
tive as of October 1, this year. We would 
accept one of the amendments passed by 
the Senate, that is the one reducing the 
Government’s contribution from 50 to 40 
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percent, but we would change the effec- 
tive date to January 1, 1971, because the 
Civil Service Commission contracts with 
all of the insurance companies on a cal- 
lendar year basis. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the amendment 
the gentleman proposes to offer here? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. That is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. To change the effective 
date of the bill? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. That is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. GROSS. As the measure was mes- 
saged to the House? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. That is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And the gentleman states 
that the bill as it now stands, and if 
approved by the other body as to the 
effective date, will increase the Govern- 
ment expenditure for health benefits for 
Federal employees, including Members 
of Congress, by approximately $225 
million? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. That is 
correct. And that is based upon the as- 
sumption according to the testimony 
given by the Honorable Robert E. Hamp- 
ton, Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, that there will be an in- 
crease in rates next year of approxi- 
mately 12 percent. 

Mr. GROSS. I see. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. And that 
is taken into consideration in the esti- 
mated cost. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, let the rec- 
ord show that I opposed the increase to 
50 percent, and I oppose the increase to 
40 percent. I have no desire to ask for 
a rollcall vote on this bill because I voted 
against it when it was originally before 
the House, but I do not want the record 
to show that I am opposed to the 40 
percent, which is a 16-percent increase 
over the present 24-percent contribution 
by the taxpayers. Even a 16-percent in- 
crease is too rich for my blood. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the Mem- 
bers that only yesterday the House 
passed a bill presumably to regulate the 
issuance of credit cards. I am sure, after 
noting the bill that was just approved by 
the House providing for an additional $1 
billion for the so-called environment and 
pollution, that what ought to have been 
done yesterday was to approve a meas- 
ure regulating the issuance of gift cer- 
tificates, drawn on the U.S. Treasury by 
the same Members of Congress. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield further to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey: Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to point out to the 
gentleman that the administration rep- 
resentatives who testified before the 
committee recommended in substance 
the bill that we are now considering. 

The Civil Service Commission not only 
recommended the new formula by which 
these premiums would be determined in 
the future, as set forth in this bill, but 
also went as far as recommending an 
increase of Government contributions 
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from the present 24 percent to 38 per- 
cent. 

The only difference is an additional 2 
percent, I think the U.S. Government as 
an employer ought to be a model em- 
ployer and set the highest standards and 
criteria for private industry to follow 
throughout the United States. This small 
gift of 2 percent should not destroy the 
United States standing as such a model 
employer. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s views on this subject. But let me 
say again that so far as I am concerned 
personally, a 16-percent increase to 40 
percent in the taxpayer’s contribution 
to our health benefits, is too rich for my 
blood and, therefore, I oppose the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. DANIELS). 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. DANIELS OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey moves to concur 
in the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: 

“That (a) section 8906(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*(a) Except as provided by subsection 
(b) of this section, the biweekly Government 
contribution for health benefits for em- 
ployees or annuitants enrolled in health 
benefits plans under this chapter shall be 
adjusted, beginning on the first day of the 
first pay period of each year, to an amount 
equal to 40 percent of the average of the 
subscription charges in effect on the begin- 
ning date of the adjustment, with respect to 
self alone or self and family enrollments, as 
applicable, for the highest level of benefits 
offered by— 

“*(1) the service benefit plan; 

“*(2) the indemnity benefit plan; 

“*(3) the two employee organization plans 
with the largest number of enrollments, as 
determined by the Commission; and 

“*(4) the two comprehensive medical plans 
with the largest number of enrollments, as 
determined by the Commission.’. 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall become effective at 
the beginning of the first applicable pay 
period which commences after December 31, 
1970. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 8901(3)(B) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(B) a member of a family who receives 
an immediate annuity as the survivor of an 
employee or of a retired employee described 
by subparagraph (A) of this paragraph;’. 

“(b) Section 8901(3)(D)(i) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out ‘, having completed 5 or more years of 
service,’. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Section 8701(a) (B) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
‘and the Panama Canal Zone’ immediately 
before the semicolon at the end thereof. 

“(b). Section 8901(1) (ii) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting ‘and 
the Panama Canal Zone’ immediately before 
the semicolon at the end thereof. 

“Src. 4. (2) The Retired Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act (74 Stat. 849: Public Law 
86-724) is amended as follows: 

“(1) Section 2(4) is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end 
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thereof a comma and the following: ‘and 
includes the Social Security Administration 
for purposes of supplementary medical in- 
surance provided by part B of title XVII of 
the Social Security Act.’; 

“(2) Sections 4(a) and 6(a) are each 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following sentence: “The immediately pre- 
ceding sentence shall not apply with respect 
to the plan for supplementary medical in- 
surance provided by part B of title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act.’; and 

“(3) Section 9 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following subsection: 

“*(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, there shall be no recovery of any pay- 
ments of Government contributions under 
section 4 or 6 of this Act from any person 
when, in the judgment of the Commission, 
such person is without fault and recovery 
would be contrary to equity and good con- 
science.’. 

“(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall become effective on 
January 1, 1971.” 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Iam very 
pleased to yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Dutskz). 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the motion by the gentleman 
from New Jersey, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Retirement, Insurance, 
and Health Benefits. 

The amendment proposed is identical, 
with a single change, to the health bene- 
fits bill passed by this House July 9, 1970, 
on a record vote of 284 to 57. 

The change to which I refer is the 
adoption of the Senate provision fixing 
the Government’s contribution to the 
health benefits premium cost at 40 per- 
cent, whereas the House-passed bill pro- 
vided for a 50-percent Government con- 
tribution. 

Presently, the Government's contribu- 
tion is equal to approximately 24 percent 
of the total premium cost, leaving the 
employees to bear the excessive burden 
of paying the other 76 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly believe that 
the original House version is fully justi- 
fied and that an equal sharing of pre- 
mium costs between the Government and 
its employees would be both fair and 
consistent with what is being done in 
modern private enterprise. 

However, from a practical standpoint, 
I feel that a Government contribution 
rate in excess of 40 percent cannot be 
finally approved and become law this 
year. 

Accordingly, I strongly recommend 
adoption by the House of the motion by 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Our health benefits bill, H.R. 16968, 
in this form represents a long step in the 
right direction—a step that is overdue 
and will at least partly correct an in- 
equity under which our postal and other 
Federal employees and retirees have 
labored for the past decade. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. DANIELS). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate amendment, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
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the amendment of the Senate to the title 
of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
increase the contribution by the Federal 
Government to the cost of health benefits 
insurance, and for other purposes.” 

The amendment to the title was agreed 


to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FEDERAL RAILROAD SAFETY AND 
HAZARDOUS MATERIALS CONTROL 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1933) to pro- 
vide for Federal railroad safety, hazard- 
ous materials control, and for other 
purposes, with the Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Sraccers)? The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. STAGGERS, FRIEDEL, 
DINGELL, SPRINGER, and DEVINE. 


SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 11833) to 
amend the Solid Waste Disposal Act in 
order to provide financial assistance for 
the construction of solid waste disposal 
facilities, to improve research programs 
pursuant to such act, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
request a conference with the Senate 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. Sraccers)? The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. STAGGERS, JARMAN, 
Rocers of Florida, SPRINGER, and NELSEN. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 17982, CORPORATION FOR 
PUBLIC BROADCASTING 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1194 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1194 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
17982) to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934 to provide for a one-year extension 
of financing for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
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the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. After the passage of H.R. 17982, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce shall be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill S. 3558, and it shall 
then be in order in the House to move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of the 
said Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof the 
provisions contained in H.R. 17982 as passed 
by the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour, 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no controversy 
on this bill. It is an open rule, providing 
for 1 hour of general debate. It is a bill 
that has been before the Congress be- 
fore. I therefore reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is recognized. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1194 
makes in order for consideration of H.R. 
17982 under an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate. 

The purpose of the bill is to extend for 
1 year—through fiscal 1971—the financ- 
ing provisions of current law with re- 
spect to the Corporation of Public 
Broadcasting. 

A permanent system of financing was 
not proposed when the corporation was 
created in 1968. Since that time funds 
for the operations of the corporation 
have come from two sources: Appropri- 
ated funds and private gifts or grants. 

The bill authorizes $30 million for 1971 
and also authorizes an additional appro- 
priation of up to $5 million which could 
only by used to match gifts, grants, and 
other private contributions. Thus the 
corporation’s budget for the year could 
reach $40 million. 

The corporation is particularly active 
in two fields, program development and 
interconnection of the independent pub- 
lic television stations. The corporation 
has assisted in the funding for the de- 
velopment and production of “Sesame 
Street,” the excellent children’s program. 
It is now involved in negotiations with 
A.T. & T. on a rate structure with re- 
spect to use of the company’s lines to 
interconnect participating public tele- 
vision stations into a nationwide hookup 
for programs of major interest. This 
network is expected to connect 166 
public television stations. 

The committee report makes clear that 
some permanent form of financing for 
the corporation must be developed soon. 

There are no minority views. 

I have no further request for time, 
but I reserve the balance of my time, and 
urge the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

‘AA motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF HR. 11913, COMMUNICABLE 
DISEASE CONTROL AMENDMENTS 
OF 1970 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1129 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1129 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11913) to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to provide authorization for grants for 
communicable disease control. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule, It shall be 
in order to consider the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute recommended by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce now printed in the bill as an original 
bill for the purpose of amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of such 
consideration, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and any 
Member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any amendment adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole to the bill or com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit with or without instructions. After 
the passage of H.R. 11913, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce shall be 
discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill S. 2264, and it shall then be in 
order in the House to move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the said Senate 
bill and insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
contained in H.R. 11913 as passed by the 
House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio, 
pending which I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaaker, I know of no opposition 
to this rule and reserve the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, like the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, I know of no op- 
position to this rule, but I would just like 
to point out that this bill authorizes a 
3-year program to continue the fight 
against communicable disease in the 
the United States. 

Authorizations contained in the bill 
are as follows: 


Funds appropriated will be used by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to make grants to the States, and to 
local authorities with State approval, ta 
assist in financing disease control pro- 
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grams. The diseases to be combated in- 
clude TB, veneral disease, rubella, mea- 
sles, polio, diphtheria, tetanus, whooping 
cough, and RH disease. These are ca- 
pable of prevention by vaccination. Grant 
funds are generally used to purchase 
vaccines and pay personnel used to staff 
vaccination programs where they are 
needed. 

The bill tends to reestablish to some 
degree the old category grants which, in 
the health field, were generally elimi- 
nated by the passage in 1966 of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act which combined 
into one program a large number of 
category grant programs in the field. The 
theory was that the States themselves 
were the best judges of what areas 
needed first priority treatment. It is true 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in his budget presentation 
has earmarked specific amounts in a 
number of areas—but would Congress 
give him a blank check? Category grants, 
which can be used for no other purpose, 
are much more restrictive than an ear- 
marking for budget presentation pur- 
poses. 

The administration opposes the bill for 
this reason as evidenced by the letter 
from the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


OF FINANCING FOR 
FOR PUBLIC 


EXTENSION 
CORPORATION 
BROADCASTING 


Mr, STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 17982) to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934 to provide 
for a 1-year extension of financing for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection: 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 17982 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Public Broadcasting 
Financing Act of 1970". 

Sec. 2. Subsection (k) of section 396 of the 
Communications Act of 1934 (47 U.S.C. 396 
(k)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(k) (1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for expenses of the Corporation for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, the 
sum of $9,000,000, and for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, the sum of $20,000,000, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
the sum of $30,000,000. 

“(2) In addition to the sums authorized to 
be appropriated by paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for payment to the Corporation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
amounts equal to the amount of total grants, 
donations, bequests, or other contributions 
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(including money and the fair market value 
of any property) from non-Federal sources 
recelved by the Corporation under section 
396(g)(2)(A) of this Act, during such fiscal 
year; except that the amount appropriated 
pursuant to this paragraph may not exceed 
$5,000,000.” 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 17982 would pro- 
vide for a l-year authorization of ap- 
propriations for the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. Under the bill, not 
more than $30 million could be appro- 
priated to the Corporation for fiscal year 
1971. An additional amount of not more 
than $5 million would be authorized to 
match gifts, grants, and other contribu- 
tions to the Corporation. 

The Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing is a bipartisan, independent, non- 
profit corporation which was established 
under the Public Broadcasting Act of 
1967. Its Board of Directors consists of 
15 members appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. No more than eight mem- 
bers of the Board may be members of the 
same political party. The President of the 
Corporation is John W. Macy, Jr., who 
many of the Members of the House know 
personally. 

Under its charter, the Corporation has 
three principal functions— 

First, to assist in the development of 
programs of high quality for presenta- 
tion over public radio and television 
stations; 

Second, to assist in the establishment 
and development of a system of inter- 
connection for such stations, and 

Third, to assist in the establishment 
and development of such stations. 

To state its purpose in a slightly dif- 
ferent way, Mr. Speaker, the Corpora- 
tion must heip in developing high qual- 
ity program matter to be presented over 
the 190 or more public TV stations and 
over 400 public radio stations which 
cover most of the United States. In addi- 
tion, the Corporation is charged with 
assisting in the promotion and develop- 
ment of public broadcasting stations. 

Mr. Speaker, to clarify a matter that 
has been the source of some confusion, 
let me say that the term “public broad- 
casting station,” refers to radio and tele- 
vision stations which many persons still 
refer to as educational broadcasting sta- 
tions. The term “public” is considered to 
be much more descriptive of their opera- 
tion than “educational” since almost all 
such stations present more than instruc- 
tional programing. In fact, most such 
stations present a wide variety of high 
quality programing directed at all age 
groups. 

The Corporation has been fully opera- 
tional for about a year and a half now 
and in that time its accomplishments 
have, I think, been impressive. 

It has been instrumental in beginning 
the development of national television 
production centers in Boston, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, and San Fran- 
cisco. Through grants and contracts it 
has assisted in the development and 
presentation of particular programs and 
series of programs. Perhaps the best ex- 
ample of these activities is “Sesame 
Street,” a program developed and pro- 
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duced by the Children’s Television Work- 
shop. This series was designed for pre- 
school children of low-income families. It 
consists of 142 programs which in many 
areas are shown several times a day. The 
series had its first run during the 1969- 
1970 school year and the results have 
been most encouraging. It is estimated 
that between six and seven million chil- 
dren saw the program each day over the 
200-odd television stations showing it. 
Children who watched the program have 
been tested and have shown measure- 
able educational advancement as a re- 
sult of watching the “Sesame Street” 
series. 

In carrying out its mandate to assist in 
developing a system of interconnection 
the CPB has established the Public 
Broadcasting Service, a nonprofit corpo- 
ration, which will provide interconnec- 
tion for public television stations, Na- 
tional Public Radio, another nonprofit 
corporation, has been established to pro- 
vide for interconnection of public radio 
stations and to develop programs for 
presentation over those stations. 

The Corporation has established a sys- 
tem of general support grants which are 
made directly to public broadcasting sta- 
tions to assist them in better serving 
their public. These grants are expected 
to range between $12,500 and $32,500 for 
television stations, depending on such 
factors as the size of the station and the 
population served. In the case of public 
radio stations, these grants will amount 
to $7,500. These funds can be used as the 
stations see fit for equipment, personnel, 
programing, or to meet other needs of 
the station. 

The Corporation also has established 
a fellowship program under which prom- 
ising individuals are given stipends to 
work and study in areas that will better 
prepare them to work in the field of 
public broadcasting. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee feels that 
the results of the Corporation’s activi- 
ties are already living up to earlier prom- 
ises, and that considerable progress lies 
ahead, subject only to the availability of 
sufficient financing to permit the Cor- 
poration to meet its potential for public 
benefit. 

Already, because of the Corporation’s 
action, local stations are stronger, and, 
more importantly, are now offering their 
viewers and listeners superior programs, 
able to compete in attractiveness with 
the offerings of commercial broadcasters. 
The key, of course, to successful pro- 
graming that will attract audiences is 
money. Guided by a bipartisan Board of 
Directors, the Corporation is showing 
that more than full value is received for 
funds that have already been made 
available. 

However, in the future the Corpora- 
tion must have a workable permanent 
financing plan. We intend to see that 
it shall get one. I am told that efforts 
are now underway in the Corporation, at 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion and in the administration to de- 
velop such a plan promptly. The bill sub- 
mitted by the administration, which I 
and the gentleman from [Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER) introduced (H.R. 16338), 


would have provided an open end, 3- 
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year authorization for the Corporation. 
The committee has trimmed this back to 
1 year in order to maintain more direct 
oversight with respect to the develop- 
ment of a permanent plan for financing 
the Corporation. : 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Members of 
the House will give the legislation their 
consideration and support. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
quite understand why, on page 1 of the 
bill, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated $9 million for the year ending 
June 30, 1969, and $20 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970. Why is 
this language contained in the bill since 
both fiscal years have expired? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I will say to my col- 
league from Iowa (Mr. Gross) this is 
merely repeating the law as it is now. 
Perhaps my colleague from North Caro- 
lina (Mr, BROYHILL) can explain why it 
was kept in the bill in this form. The gen- 
tleman is the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee. 

I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The only thing we did was to add the 
language: “and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, the sum of $30,000,000.” 

That is all we added to the act, in ef- 
fect, in that particular section. We did 
not strike any language in that section. 
All we did was add that language. 

It could have been done differently, I 
agree, but this was the way it was done. 
The total effect is to add the authoriza- 
tion for 1 fiscal year for this program. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, do I correctly understand 
that this bill authorizes $30 million, and 
that we may ignore the $9 million and 
the $20 million figures contained in the 
proposal? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. The date for the 
other has passed. We added the $30 mil- 
lion in order to keep it in continuity. 

It is $30 million plus $5 million, the 
gentleman should understand. The $5 
million is from matching grants which 
might come in from private sources. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
We can strike that language, but by 
leaving it in there it shows the history 
of what has been done in the past. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman tells 
me the bill authorizes $30 million, plus 
the $5 million in the next paragraph, for 
a total of $35 million, I certainly accept 
his statement. I was nonplused by the 
additional language in the bill. 

Let me ask a question of the gentleman 
of West Virginia (Mr. Sraccers). Is it 
proposed to go on in perpetuity appro- 
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priating to these so-called educational 
television projects? Is this television and 
radio, or just television? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. This is television and 
radio. 

As I said, when the administration 
sent its bill up, which I introduced, it 
was for 3 years with an open end au- 
thorization. The committee in its wisdom 
thought the time had come for perma- 
nent financing, Public broadcasting has 
proposed a means of financing this pro- 
gram, but the administration has not 
yet OK'd it. We have to wait on the 
administration. 

I am hopeful, and pretty certain, that 
by next year we will have a plan to fi- 
nance public broadcasting. That is why 
the bill is for only 1 year. 

Mr. GROSS. You will have a plan to 
finance it? 

Mr. STAGGERS., Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I was in hopes the gen- 
tleman would say we were going to get 
out of the business of subsidizing edu- 
cational television. From what I have 
seen it is carrying advertising and propa- 
ganda, at least in this area. What hap- 
pens to the revenue derived now from 
educational TV, or is there advertising 
on educational TV? 

Mr. STAGGERS. There is no adver- 
tising whatsoever. It is prohibited. 

Mr. GROSS. What am I looking at on 
Channel 20? Is WETA not an educa- 
tional station? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Channel 20 is a commercial station. The 
educational channel in this area is Chan- 
nel 26. 

Mr. GROSS. And it carries no adver- 
tising at all? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. No. 

Mr. GROSS. So we are going on in- 
definitely subsidizing educational TV 
and radio, is that correct? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
would say to the gentleman that, whether 
it be local, State or Federal, tax moneys 
have been going into educational televi- 
sion so long as I can remember. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentleman 
about this man—Woestendiek or some- 
thing of that kind, who was fired from 
one of the educational TV stations in 
Washington, D.C. What was his salary? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, of course. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
The pronunciation of his name I believe 
is Woestendiek. I would like to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the hear- 
ings that we held in our subcommittee. 
In fact we held this bill up until we went 
into this gentleman’s release from the 
local educational broadcasting station in 
great depth. I would like to call atten- 
tion to that section of the hearings. The 
gentleman’s salary as I recall it is listed 
in here. I do not recall the exact amount 
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but it is in the neighborhood of about 
$35,000 to $40,000. 

Mr. GROSS. They do pay pretty good 
salaries in this educational television 
that is heavily subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, do they not? 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
would say there is also a very excellent 
study in this hearing record concerning 
the overall contributions made to educa- 
tional and instructional television by the 
Federal Government. You will find it is 
a very small percentage and that State 
and local governments contribute far 
more to educational and instructional 
television and public broadcasting than 
does the Federal Government. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I do not know 
whether that helps or hurts. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. I 
am just saying that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is a follower in contributions to 
this program nationwide over the years. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, it is something on the 
order of the bill that the House just ap- 
proved, requiring the States to put up 
more and more matching funds. I can 
tell you that the requirement by the Fed- 
eral Government for matching funds is 
killing the souls of the taxpayers all over 
this country. I am opposed to this bill. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
West Virginia stated this is a 1-year ex- 
tension of the authorization of this pro- 
gram. The committee hoped that by the 
time we got through another year we 
could have some type of long-range fi- 
nancing program that we could present. 
We cannot promise that. I am sure the 
gentleman from West Virginia was not 
making an ironclad promise but certainly 
we on the committee are going to work 
toward that end and hopefully we can 
come up with a program. 

The Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing is a federally chartered, private, non- 
profit Corporation created to promote the 
growth and development of the Nation’s 
noncommercial television and radio sys- 
tems. 

PURPOSES 

First, to strengthen local public broad- 
casting stations so that they may better 
serve their community; 

Second, to aid in the development of 
an effective national interconnection 
system for both public television and ra- 
dio—the Public Broadcasting Service and 
National Public Radio; 

Third, to augment the national inven- 
tory of programs by improving the pro- 
duction capacity of local stations; and 

Fourth, to support the total public 
broadcasting system through activities 
such as talent development, audience re- 
search, and public information. 

BASIC FACTS ABOUT PUBLIC BROADCASTING 

TELEVISION 


Number of stations, 199. 

Location: Every State in the Union 
except Alaska, Wyoming, and Montana. 

Coverage: PTV signals reach 74 per- 
cent of the population. 

Audience: Based on research October 
1969, an estimated 24 million persons 
watch PTV each week. 

Types of stations: 86 VHF; 112 UHF. 
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RADIO 


Number of stations, 460. Number quali- 
fied for CPB grant assistance, 92. 

Location: Every State except Missis- 
sippi, in which four stations are presently 
being constructed. 

Coverage: Radio signals cover an esti- 
mated 75 percent of our population. 

Audience: No accurate figure is avail- 
able, but conservatively estimating, ap- 
proximately 120 million people are 
reached by public radio. 

Types of stations: 25 AM, 431 FM. 

Station ownership: Public television 
and radio stations are owned and oper- 
ated by nonprofit community organiza- 
tions, universities, State authorities, local 
municipalities, and school systems. 

Programing: Programing includes in- 
structional courses, as well as programs 
that are educational in a broader sense. 
Public broadcasting schedules carry a 
mixture of public affairs, music, the arts, 
drama, and self-improvement programs 
for the community as well as instruction- 
al messages to classrooms. About 49 per- 
cent of the average broadcast day is de- 
voted to instructional work. 
FUNDING FOR THE CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC 

BROADCASTING 


The Corporation is funded by the Fed- 
eral Government and by private sources. 
In fiscal 1970, its total budget was $17.4 
million of which $15 million came from 
the Government. 


APPROXIMATE BUDGET BREAKDOWN 
Local public radio and TV general sup- 
port grants, $3,500,000. 
Local public radio and TV program 


production competitions, $807,000. 
Television programing, $5,500,000. 
Radio programing, $441,000. 
Interconnection charges, $4,200,000. 
Improving quality and training of local 

station personnel, $600,000. 
Administrative costs, $1,600,000. 


CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING MAJOR 
ACTIVITIES: 1970 


Creation of the Public Broadcasting 
Service, the first nationwide regular in- 
terconnection facility for public televi- 
sion stations, PBS is an independent or- 
ganization. The Corporation lead in its 
formation and is its chief source of finan- 
cial support. 

Creation of National Public Radio, 
which will serve as the primary national 
program service of public radio stations. 
NPR will produce, acquire, and distribute 
radio programs and related materials 
over a planned interconnected radio net- 
work. CPB also finances NPR. 

With the aid of a 6-month planning 
grant from the U.S. Office of Education, 
created the Public Broadcasting Envi- 
ronmental crisis facing our Nation. 

Provided general support for national 
program producers such as NET and the 
Children’s Television Workshop—the 
producers of Sesame Street. 

Establishment of TV production cen- 
ters throughout the country for national 
programing. 

CORPORATION FOR PUBLIC BROADCASTING BOARD 
MEMBERS 

Frank Pace, Jr., Chairman of the 
Board of CPB; president, International 
Executive Service Corps, New York, N.Y. 
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Joseph Beirne, president, Communica- 
tion Workers of America, Washington, 
D.C. 

Robert Benjamin, chairman, United 
Artists Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Albert L. Cole, chairman, the Reader’s 
Digest, Pleasantville, N.Y. 

Michael Gammino, Jr., president, Co- 
lumbus National Bank, Providence, R.I. 

Saul Haas, chairman of the board, 
KIRO, Inc., Broadcast House, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, editor and 
chairman of the board, the Houston Post, 
Houston, Tex. 

Joseph Hughes, vice president, T. Mel- 
lon & Sons, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. James R. Kilian, Jr., chairman, 
MIT, Cambridge, Mass, 

Thomas Moore, chairman of the board, 
Ticketron, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Frank E. Schooley, director of broad- 
casting, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Il. 
Jack Valenti, president, Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

John Hay Whitney, New York, N.Y. 

Jack Wrather, Wrather Corp., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

One vacancy. 

DRUG EDUCATION PROJECT 


Public TV station WQED in Pitts- 
burgh, with CPB support, is undertaking 
a series of drug education programs. 
These programs will first be presented 
locally, tested as to effectiveness, revised, 
and then presented nationally over the 
Public Broadcasting Service beginning 
in early 1971. The project has three as- 
pects. Programs will be prepared for: 

First. General audiences. Parents and 
children, viewing at home, in prime time. 

Second. Academic inservice training. 
Programs for teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and school board members, to be 
presented in mid-afternoon time, or 
whenever these special but important 
audiences can see them most conven- 
iently. 

Third. Children in school. These pro- 
grams, most difficult of all to do, will be 
geared for youngsters between 9 and 
about 13, for viewing in school. They will 
emphasize information and prevention, 
not rehabilitation. 

The Corporation has budgeted $500,- 
000 for drug education. 

PUBLIC BROADCASTING ENVIRONMENT CENTER 

The Public Broadcasting Environment 
Center was established by the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting in May 1970 
with the aid of a $600,000 planning grant 
from the U.S. Office of Education. The 
major purpose of the Center is to develop 
programing to foster a national under- 
standing of the relationship of man to his 
environment as a means to keeping the 
balance between the two intact. To this 
end, the Center will: 

First. Produce radio and television pro- 
grams for target audiences in the general 
public; 

Second. Produce material for class- 
room use and associated teacher training 
material; and 

Third. Develop manpower training 
programs to provide labor for inspec- 
tion, detection, and remedy of environ- 
mental problems. 
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The U.S. Office of Education grant has 
helped support an initial 6-month plan- 
ning effort for the Center, which will de- 
velop a pilot for a radio and television 
series called “The Quality of Life.” In 
this early stage, the Center has begun 
work on the tasks it has set for itself, 
which include setting up a reference 
library, identifying its target audiences, 
identifying possible production sources, 
and, most important, exploring avenues 
for the public’s participation. The key to 
the Center‘s efforts is the quality of life— 
it is not as concerned with the environ- 
ment per se as it is with living in that 
environment. The Center hopes to in- 
form the public so that it will take action 
to improve its environment. The Cor- 
poration has budgeted $1 million for the 
Public Broadcasting Environment Center 
in fiscal year 1972. 

(Mr. SPRINGER (at the request of 
Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina) was 
granted permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Public Broadcasting Corporation was 
created to encourage and assist in the 
creation of more and better programing 
for the growing number of television 
and radio stations owned by community 
organizations, universities, States, cities, 
and school systems. These stations, 
which are specially licensed by the FCC 
to provide educational and cultural 
material to the viewing and listening 
public, free of commercial connection, 
have come into existence in nearly every 
State. Most States have combined them 
into networks for the dissemination of 
this particular type of programing. At 
the present time there are 199 television 
stations in this category; 86 of them are 
VHF and 112 UHF. Radio stations num- 
ber 460. 

When the Corporation was authorized 
by Congress there were many of us who 
had some misgivings about the course it 
might take. Safeguards were built into 
the legislation to make certain that it 
would not get out of hand. No doubt 
these precautions were justified and 
may be partly responsible for the com- 
mendable record which is being made by 
the Corporation thus far. I think it is 
well to say that the people who have 
been selected to organize and run this 
Corporation haye been dedicated and 
capable people. The results in the short 
time it has been in existence in the light 
of the inevitable problems of initial or- 
ganization have been remarkable. Pro- 
gram production and origination has 
been encouraged in all parts of the coun- 
try. Promising talent has been helped 
to improve and grow. 

Funds to support the work of the 
Corporation have come from several 
sources. As might be expected at this 
stage of its development the bulk of the 
money has come from appropriated 
funds. In fiscal year 1970, $15 million was 
appropriated and an additional $2.4 mil- 
lion was supplied by public subscription 
and foundations. The amounts included 
here as public subscriptions does not 
take into account the many other mil- 
lions contributed by the general public 
to build and sustain the stations them- 
selves. As programing improves more of 
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this volunteer money will appear. It is 
for this reason that the bill which has 
been reported by our committee includes 
an authorization for $5 million which 
is subject to matching. The Corporation 
can acquire as much of this money as 
it can obtain from outside sources. This 
is a great incentive for effort in this 
direction and great encouragement to 
those who are willing to lend financial 
support. 

In addition to the seed money, the bill 
provides authorization for $30 million 
for fiscal year 1971. Although the ad- 
ministration and the Corporation would 
have preferred a somewhat longer au- 
thorization, the committee felt obligated 
to restrict it in a continuing effort to 
work out a permanent financing plan for 
this whole operation. We have been tell- 
ing the House each time the matter ap- 
pears here that a permanent plan is 
being demanded. It has not yet appeared 
and we feel that the long-range good of 
the whole effort depends upon our con- 
tinued insistence that this problem be 
solved. Although I would not try to 
claim that by doing what we recommend 
here today that beyond any doubt a 
satisfactory plan for permanent financ- 
ing will be ready 1 year from today. 
I do claim that it will be done earlier 
because of our continuing pressure. 

Purely educational programing is gain- 
ing rapidly because of the work of the 
Corporation. Most of the daytime hours 
on these stations is spent in direct class- 
room-type education or preliminary edu- 
cation efforts for preschoolers such as 
Sesame Street. Much more can be done 
in this area and much more can also be 
accomplished in the fields of art, drama, 
and self-improvement programs. The 
Corporation, I am glad to say, seems to 
be using the resources it has in sensible, 
progressive ways. 

Another effort being carried forward 
by the Corporation is the creation of 
communication links between stations 
and the State networks of public broad- 
casting stations. Programs or events 
which have the greatest impact and 
value if shown simultaneously can be 
arranged if the means exist to bring the 
material to all stations interested in dis- 
playing it. Special arrangements with 
the Bell systems are almost complete to 
determine the cost of the system. Sta- 
tions are under no obligation to accept 
any particular programs or to show them 
at any given time but Some material will 
be useful if available while it is current. 
The Corporation is making this possible. 

The Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing has thus far been a sound investment 
and a modest one at that. I recommend 
that the bill be approved by the House. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1967, 
the Congress amended the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 by establishing a non- 
profit corporation to assist in establish- 
ing educational programs, to facilitate 
educational program availability, and to 
aid the operation of education! broad- 
casting facilities. Thus, the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting came into being. 

The Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 
established the CPB because it was in the 
public interest to encourage the growth 
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and development of noncommercial edu- 
cational radio and television, including 
the use of such media for instructional 
purposes. It is clear that the CPB has 
done its job well in these crucial forma- 
tive years. There are 199 educational 
television stations and 460 educational 
radio stations. The TV stations are serv- 
ing every State in the Union except Alas- 
ka, Wyoming, and Montana. The radio 
outlets are in every State except Missis- 
sippi. 

The CPB has been able to do its job 
because Congress has seen fit to au- 
thorize the financing needed to date on a 
year-to-year basis. It is on that point 
that the problem arises. The Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967 sought to afford 
maximum protection to educational 
broadcasting from extraneous interfer- 
ence and control. It it clear from the 
hearings on the bill, that the best way 
to achieve this freedom from interfer- 
ence would be through a plan of long- 
term permanent financing for the CPB. 
This was the goal which the Congress was 
seeking when it first authorized the CPB 
to get underway. It is 1970, and such a 
plan has still not been enacted. 

The bill before us today, H.R. 17982, 
merely authorizes a 1-year extension of 
the financing for the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. The bill authorizes 
an appropriation of $30 million, plus up 
to $5 million for matching private con- 
tributions and grants for fiscal 1971. I 
am a Cosponsor of this bill for two rea- 
sons: First, I support the efforts and 
commend the accomplishments of the 
CPB and thus believe we should continue 
to fund it. Second, I have cosponsored 
this bill because it is only a 1-year ex- 
tension of the funding, 

The original bill that was sent to the 
Communications Subcommittee in 1970— 
H.R. 16338—called for a 3-year exten- 
sion of funding. I opposed this lengthy 
extension on the grounds that Congress 
initially set up CPB with the idea that 
long-term financing would be provided. 
But, a workable plan for such financing 
has not come forth. If we in Congress 
authorize a 3-year authorization, we will 
be guaranteeing that the necessity of a 
long-term, permanent finance plan will 
pass for 3 more years. This would be a 
travesty. 

We in Congress should not let 3 more 
years pass without an adequate long- 
term financing plan which will permit 
the Corporation to be free of governmen- 
tal procedure and administrative regu- 
lations that are incompatible with its 
purposes. We should avoid the oversee- 
ing of the CPB’s day-to-day operations 
that would be a natural consequence of 
the annual budgeting and appropria- 
tions procedures. 

The bill before us today was reported 
unanimously by the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee and I hope it 
will be passed by the House, not to show 
a lack of commitment to the corpora- 
tion—but as an effective means of en- 
couraging the administration to propose 
a plan of permanent financing. H.R. 
17982 is an interim method of financing 
for the CPB. 

Iam today introducing a bill to pro- 
vide permanent financing for the Cor- 
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poration for Public Broadcasting. The 
original draft of the bill is the result of 
a study which the CPB conducted, at my 
request, for the Subcommittee on Com- 
munications. It is my hope that our com- 
mittee will hold hearings early in 1971 
on this bill, so that 1 year from now 
Congress will have an opportunity to 
vote on a viable long-term financing 
plan. I regret that this report was not 
completed earlier, so as to allow the Sub- 
committee on Communications to hold 
hearings in 1970 on such a proposal. Sim- 
ilar requests for reports have been made 
by me to the Federal Communications 
Commission and to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I re- 
gret to say that neither group has offered 
any intensive or innovative study or 
plans to meet the need for permanent 
financing for the CPB. 

This piece of legislation would amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 and the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
for permanent financing for the CPB, 

A public broadcasting fund would be 
established on the books of the Treasury. 

The fund would be created and main- 
tained on a continuing basis by deposits 
of: First, revenue from an excise tax on 
the value of radio and television receiv- 
ing sets at the manufacturer or importer 
level, and 

Second, funds in the general fund of 
the Treasury to match non-Federal con- 
tributions or payments to all elements— 
the Corporation, stations, and so forth— 
in the public broadcasting system, with 
the matching amount based on a formula 
calculated to stimulate and increase 
such non-Federal contributions or pay- 
ments. 

All moneys in the fund would be pay- 
able at the beginning of each fiscal year 
to the Corporation. 

The Corporation believes— 

This plan is best able to provide neces- 
Sary financing under the particular condi- 
tiens required for public broadcasting and 
most likely to be found acceptable by the 
Congress, the public, and the parties affected 
by it. However, each plan so far identified— 
including this one—has its shortcomings. 
Should new suggestions emerge, the Corpora- 
tion would be glad to consider them in place 


of or as modifications to the plan outlined 
here. 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this opportunity to register my 
strong opposition to this legislation. 

Funding for the Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting should be abolished, not 
continued. Its stated purposes and activi- 
ties read like a blueprint for a Govern- 
ment propaganda network. Coupled with 
the growing restrictions by the Federal 
Communications Commission on the pro- 
gram content of private broadcasters— 
of which the recent decision against Sta- 
tion WXUR in Media, Pa., is the latest 
and worst example—this brings us closer 
to outright control of the communica- 
tions media by those able to influence the 
Federal Government in their favor. 

Government broadcasting is funda- 
mentally inimical to freedom. Every ad- 
vanced totalitarian state provides for full 
government control of the communica- 
tions media. As everyone should know by 
now, Federal funding means Federal 
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control. There should be no Federally 
funded broadcasting network. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 1194 the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (S. 3558) 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934 to provide continued financing for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
vi MOTION OFFERED BY MR, STAGGERS 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. STacceRS moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S. 3558 and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions of H.R, 17982, as 
passed. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a. motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 17982) was 
laid on the table. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CONTROL 
AMENDMENTS OF 1970 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the bill (H.R. 11913) to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide 
authorization for grants for communi- 
cable disease control, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11913 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Communicable 
Disease Control Amendments of 1969”. 
GRANTS FOR COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CONTROL 

Sec. 2. Section 361 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 264) is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(¢) (1) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $60,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and $75,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
$90,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1972, to enable the Secretary to make 
grants to States and, with the approval of 
the State health authority, to political sub- 
divisions or instrumentalities of the States 
under this subsection. In the award of such 
grants the Secretary, in accordance with ap- 
propriate regulations, shall give considera- 
tion to the relative extent of the communi- 
cable disease problems and to the levels of 
performance in preventing and controlling 
such diseases. Such grants may be used to 
pay that portion of the cost of communi- 
cable disease control programs which is 
reasonably attributable to (A) purchase of 
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vaccines or other agents needed to protect 
those portions of the population determined 
to be epidemiologically important to the 
control or prevention of communicable dis- 
eases and (B) salaries and related expenses 
of additional State and local health person- 
nel needed for , organizational, pro- 
motional, and other epidemiologic activities 
in connection with such programs, includ- 
ing studies to determine the communicable 
disease control needs of communities and the 
means of best meeting such needs and per- 
sonnel and related expenses needed to main- 
tain additional epidemiologic and laboratory 
surveillance occasioned by such programs. 

“(2) for the purposes of this subsection— 

“(A) a ‘communicable disease control pro- 
gram’ means a program which is designed and 
conducted so as to contribute to a nationwide 
effort against tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
rubella, measles, poliomyelitis, diphtheria, 
tetanus, whooping cough and other com- 
municable diseases which are transmitted 
from State to State, are amendable to re- 
duction, and which are determined by the 
Secretary on the recommendation of the 
National Advisory Health Council to be of 
national significance, and 

“(B) the term ‘State’ includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia. 

“(3) Payments under this subsection may 
be made in advance on the basis of esti- 
mates or by way of reimbursement, with nec- 
essary adjustments on account of under- 
payments, or overpayments, in such install- 
ments and on such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary finds necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this subsection. 

“(4) The Secretary, at the request of a 
recipient of a grant under this subsection, 
may reduce the money grant to such recipi- 
ent by the fair market value of any supplies 
(including vaccines and other preventive 
agents), or equipment furnished to such 
recipient and by the amount of the pay, al- 
lowances, traveling expenses, and any other 
costs in connection with the detail of an 
officer or employee to the recipient when the 

of such supplies or equipment, 
or of the detail of such officer or employee 
(as the case may be), is for the convenience 
of and at the request of such recipient 
and for the purpose of out the 
program with respect to which the grant 
under this subsection is made. The amount 
by which any such grant is so reduced shall 
be available for payment by the Secretary 
of the costs incurred in furnishing the sup- 
plies, equipment, or personal services on 
which the reduction of such grant is based, 
but such amount shall be deemed a part 
of the grant to such recipient and shall, 
for the purposes of paragraph (3) of the 
subsection, be deemed to have been paid to 
such agency. 

“(5) Nothing in this subsection shall limit 
or otherwise restrict the use of funds which 
are granted to a State or to a political sub- 
division of a State under other provisions 
of this Act or other Federal law and which 
are available for the conduct of communica- 
ble disease control programs from being used 
in connection with programs assisted through 
grants under this subsection. 

“(6) Under this subsection, the Secretary 
shall be required to submit an annual re- 
port on performance in preventing and con- 
trolling communicable diseases.” 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Com- 
municable Disease Control Amendments of 
1969". 
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Sec. 2. Section 317 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 264) is amended to read 
as follows: 


“COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CONTROL AND 
VACCINATION ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 317. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and $75,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
$90,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, to enable the Secretary to make grants 
to States and, with the approval of the 
State health authority, to political subdi- 
visions or instrumentalities of the States 
under this subsection. In the award of such 
grants the Secretary shall give consideration 
to the relative extent of the problems relating 
to one or more of the diseases referred to in 
subsection (b)(1) and to the levels of per- 
formance in preventing and controlling such 
diseases. Such grants may be used for meet- 
ing the cost of communicable disease control 
programs, including the cost of studies to de- 
termine the communicable disease control 
needs of communities and the means of best 
meeting such needs. ' 

“(b) For the purposes of this subsection— 

“(1) a ‘communicable disease control pro- 
gram’ means & program which is designed and 
conducted so as to contribute to national pro- 
tection against tuberculosis, venereal disease, 
rubella, measles, Rh disease, poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria, tetanus, whooping cough or other 
communicable diseases which are transmitted 
from State to State, are amenable to reduc- 
tion, and which are determined by the Sec- 
retary on the recommendation of the Na- 
tional Advisory Health Council to be of na- 
tional significance, and 

“(2) the term ‘State’ includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia. 

“(c) Payments under this section may be 
made in advance on the basis of estimates or 
by way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
jJustments on account of underpayments, or 
overpayments, in such installments and on 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
finds necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this section. 

“(d) The Secretary, at the request of a 
recipient of a grant under this section, may 
reduce such grant by the fair market value 
of any supplies (including vaccines and other 
preventive agents), or equipment furnished 
to such recipient and by the amount of the 
pay, allowances, traveling expenses, and any 
other costs in connection with the detail of 
an officer or employee to the recipient when 
the furnishing of such supplies or equip- 
ment, or of the detail of such officer or em- 
ployee (as the case may be), is for the con- 
venience of and at the request of such 
recipient and for the purpose of carrying out 
the program with respect to which the grant 
under this section is made. The amount by 
which any such grant is so reduced shall be 
available for payment by the Secretary of 
the costs incurred in furnishing the supplies, 
equipment, or personal services on which the 
reduction of such grant is based, but such 
amount shall be deemed a part of the grant 
to such recipient and shall, for the purposes 
of subsection (c), be deemed to have been 
paid to such agency. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall limit or 
otherwise restrict the use of funds which are 
granted to a State or to a political subdivi- 
sion of a State under other provisions of this 
Act or other Federal law and which are avail- 
able for the conduct of communicable dis- 
ease control programs from being used in 
connection with programs assisted through 
grants under this section. 

“(f) The Secretary shall submit an annual 
report to the President for submission to the 
Congress on the effectiveness of activities 
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assisted under this section in preventing and 
controlling communicable diseases. 

“(g) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require any State or any political 
subdivision or instrumentality of a State to 
have a communicable disease control or vac- 
cination program which would require any 
person who objects to such treatment to be 
treated, or to have any child or ward of his 
treated.” 


Mr. STAGGERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
OFFERED BY MR. STAGGERS 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
three amendments to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. Sraccers: On page 4, line 25, 
strike out “1969” and insert in lieu thereof 
“1970”. 

On page 5, line 3, strike out “264” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “247b”. 

On page 5, beginning in line 7, strike out 
“$20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and”. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. STaGGERS). 

The amendments to the committee 
amendment were agreed to. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendments just 
passed were technical amendments, and 
I would like to explain them just a little 
bit, because the first amendment just 
changed the title of the bill to read 
“Communicable Disease Control Amend- 
ments of 1970.” The second was to correct 
an incorrect reference to the United 
States Code, and the third strikes out 
the authorization for the fiscal year 1970, 
since that fiscal year has already expired, 
and the bill carries authorizations for 2 
years. It is a very important bill, in my 
opinion, to the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House 
today comes with the unanimous rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would author- 
ize a program of grants to the States 
for communicable disease control pro- 
grams, with $75 million authorized for 
that purpose for fiscal year 1971, and 
$90 million for fiscal 1972. 

This is not a new program. In 1955, 
Congress established the Poliomyelitis 
Vaccine Assistance Act, which was ex- 
tended through 1962, at which time the 
program was expanded to provide funds 
to combat other diseases in addition to 
polio. The program was continued 
through June 30, 1968, but was permitted 
to expire at that time on the theory that 
the program of grants to the States 
under section 314 of the Public Health 
Service Act would suffice to meet the 
needs of the Nation in preventing and 
controlling communicable diseases. 

Experience since 1968 has shown that 
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this hope was a false one, since our 
hearings demonstrated clearly that com- 
municable disease programs have been 
funded at far less than adequate levels, 
and we face the possibility of epidemics 
in some of our cities today, particularly 
among the poor. 

The program set out in this bill will 
supplement the programs provided for 
in section 314 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, through providing specifically 
designated appropriations dealing with 
communicable disease prevention and 
control programs. The programs which 
can be funded under this bill include 
programs against tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, rubella, measles, poliomyelitis, 
diphtheria, tetanus, whooping cough or 
Rh disease, as well as any other disease 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare finds to be a major public 
health problem that is susceptible of 
practical elimination through vaccina- 
tion or other preventive agents. 

The cheapest possible form of medical 
care is prevention, Every dollar spent in 
prevention of disease provides multiple 
savings in the costs to our society of 
illness, not to mention permanent dis- 
ability of the ill person and frequently 
unborn children as well. 

Our committee was unanimous in re- 
porting the bill to the House, and we 
urge its passage. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am glad to yield to 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. By the time this bill is 
approved by both Houses of Congress it 
appears that the first quarter of the fiscal 
year 1971 will be gone. So why is the $75 
million not reduced to that extent? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I will say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that this has al- 
ready passed the other body and we hope 
to get it passed and to conference next 
week and have it become law. 

Of course, I am sure when it goes be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations 
they will take into consideration that 
part of the year has passed by. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations on 
the House floor I do not know whether I 
want to rely on the Committee on Ap- 
propriations for everything or not as 
much as I respect that committee. I think 
we ought to place some reliance and 
financial responsibility on the authoriz- 
ing committees. I have no intention of 
voting for authorizing bills calling for 
$75 million on the assumption that mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations, 
out of the bigness and goodness of their 
hearts in behalf of the taxpayers of this 
country, will reduce that amount. They 
do not always do that. 

I repeat—a quarter or nearly a quarter 
of this fiscal year is gone—and I do not 
know of any reason why we should au- 
thorize $75 million for the full fiscal year 
1971 which began on July 1, 1970. 

Mr. STAGGERS. The bill was reported 
out of the committee in the month of 
May. It has taken all this time in trying 
to get it to the floor of the House, for 
many different reasons. But we have it 
here now. 

The other body passed it a long time 
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ago. I am sure the authorization will 
not be used if it is not needed. It depends 
on the seriousness of what is involved 
here. This will be brought out before 
the Committee on Appropriations, be- 
cause it is a serious problem and it af- 
fects your family and my family and all 
the women and children in America, It 
affects all individuals in this land—or 
it could affect them. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man another question. 

This bill authorizes a total of $165 
million. Is this all the money that is 
being spent by the Federal Government 
on communicable diseases? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No, sir. 

Mr, GROSS. Could we get some kind of 
handle on how many more millions of 
dollars are being spent and by what 
agencies or departments of Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. STAGGERS. The other programs 
are handled by the same department— 
HEW. There will have to be a correla- 
tion by the Department on this. They will 
spotlight these problems as they see 
them. There may be communicable dis- 
ease problems right now that they have 
cleared up in different parts of the coun- 
try, but in other sections they are ex- 
pecting epidemics and some have already 
developed. That is the reason for this 
amount. 

Mr, GROSS. They are expecting epi- 
demics of venereal diseases? 
ier STAGGERS. They already have 

em. 

Mr. GROSS. Epidemics? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Well almost and 
many of these diseases have certainly 
spread. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I think the 
gentleman will agree that in 1968 there 
were 431,000 new cases of gonorrhea al- 
ready. For 1969, the figures are in, there 
were 494,000 cases. This is continuing 
with an increase at the rate of about 15 
percent a year. From 1965 when there 
were about 300,000 cases, we are now at 
the 600,000 level. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no question but 
that those figures portray a serious situ- 
ation, but after all there are 200 million 
people in this country. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The gentle- 
man, too, might be interested to know 
that the increase in measles this year 
over last year is 100 percent. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 11913, the Com- 
municable Disease Control Amendments 
of 1970, and this Nation’s main program 
of preventive medicine. 

Man has for centuries dreamed of 
eliminating killer diseases, and then, as 
our sciences developed, we put an end to 
such diseases as the plague. In just this 
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century we have developed cures for, or 
vaccines against, such one-time killers 
as polio, measles, smallpox, German 
measles, TB, and venereal diseases. 

We look with great satisfaction and not 
too little smugness at what American 
medicine has brought us. But, I think, we 
are looking at our medical problems in 
the area of communicable diseases with 
a little too much apathy and smugness. 

We know that we can prevent measles 
and polio. But both are on the rise be- 
cause we have not carried out a proper 
vaccination program. In fact, we heard 
during hearings that some would have 
us eliminate funding for this program 
and just lump it in with the partnership 
for health program, thus allowing each 
State to take money from other ongoing 
programs for vaccines. 

I wish I had the confidence to do this 
now, but I do not. I feel that partnership 
is not ready to absorb the Communicable 
Disease Act and that this attempt would 
be a disaster. 

We see that States now do not require 
total immunization for preschoolers en- 
tering the first grade. In fact, 23 States 
have no requirements for immunization 
upon entering school. Thirty-four have 
no requirements for measles vaccina- 
tion, 31 for polio, and 27 do not require 
smallpox. 

Yet, there are more than 11 million 
children susceptible in the United States 
to common measles. 

And common measles are not to be 
taken as lightly as many would have us 
believe. In the coming 12 months, there 
will be 700,000 cases of which 5,600 will 
need hospitalization, resulting in a loss 
of 1.1 million schooldays, More impor- 
tantly, 250 will become permanently re- 
tarded and 75 will die. Seventy-five 
deaths from common measles. 

Of those retarded, the families or 
agencies responsible will spend approxi- 
mately $25 million in the care of these 
children for the rest of their lives. With 
inflation being what it is, the cost per 
person may indeed double and we might 
actually see a figure between $25 and $50 
million. And this, I would remind you, is 
just for 1 year. 

In all, more than $40 million will be 
spent by American citizens as a result of 
measles next year. And this does not in- 
clude the more serious German measles, 
or rubella, as it is often called. 

As you know, the German measles, if 
contracted by an expectant mother, can 
result in a birth defect. In fact, during 
the epidemic of 1964, 20,000 children were 
born with birth defects, many resulting 
in permanent mental retardation. The 
cost then to the American citizens and 
our Government was estimated at $2 bil- 
lion. The loss of life or a child’s mind 
cannot really ever be estimated in dol- 
lars and cents. 

According to our best medical fore- 
cast and with the help of history, we 
know that beginning next year, the 
rubella epidemic is again scheduled to 
hit the United States. And we know that 
there are about 36 million Americans 
susceptible. Men of medicine tell us that 
the dollars we are asking for still will not 
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solve the problem—but it is a real at- 
tempt to do something. 

Yet, some want to pass the buck. Some 
here will say “Let the States do it 
through the block grant approach.” Un- 
fortunately, the problem is growing too 
rapidly and we need to zero in on com- 
municable diseases. This is a national 
problem. This is an area where the magic 
of our medicine has given us a weapon 
to prevent disease. If we do not use that 
weapon, it will be an act of gross neglect 
on the part of the Congress. We have 
the power to prevent measles and 
Rubella. The legislation we are consid- 
ering can do this. 

There are, of course, other diseases 
which will be paid attention to under the 
provisions of this bill. 

Diphtheria is a problem of the past, 
or sO we would believe, because we have 
about eliminated it. Diphtheria had been 
cut way down until an epidemic in Texas 
put it back on the front page of every 
paper in Texas and in most papers 
throughout the Nation. 

In Texas as of today, 135 cases have 
been recorded for 1970. The previous epi- 
demic of diphtheria in Texas was 1945 
when 82 cases were reported. In all, there 
have been 245 cases reported across the 
Nation as of today for 1970. 

Diphtheria is up about 150 percent in 
this Nation. 

Polio is up about 125 percent today. 

Measles are up more than 100 percent 
today. 

And each one of these diseases can 
and does kill. 

We have, in addition to the humane 
responsibility, another angle to consider 
when discussing this legislation. 

The cost of inflation is outrageous in 
this Nation today. Health has been given 
the short end of the budget stick-and in 
fact the administration is lumping pro- 
grams together in an attempt to save 
money at the expense of the American 
citizen. 

As a result, it has become frighteningly 
evident over the past 2 years that health 
is being relegated to one of the lowest 
priorities in the budget. 

This means Americans are not getting 
the health care that is needed and pos- 
sible, and at the same time they are pay- 
ing inflationary prices. 

We are contributing to inflation when 
we have the power to keep people healthy 
through immunization and yet do not. 
It is inflation of the first magnitude if we 
can keep people out of the hospital and 
do not. 

Unfortunately, there are many com- 
municable diseases which are not pre- 
ventable through immunization. Because 
of this and the fact that we have not 
solved the problem to really combat vene- 
real diseases, we have seen epidemics in 
most of our major cities. 

Gonorrhea has been increasing by 
about 15 percent a year for the past 5 
years and in 1968, there were 431,000 new 
cases reported; 494,000 were reported in 
1969. Needless to say, this represents 
only a part of the real problem. 

Syphilis is also on the rise at alarm- 
ing rates. If a person is infected with 
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syphilis and is not treated, one in 200 
will go blind; one in 44 will become in- 
sane; one in 25 will be crippled or inca- 
pacitated; and one in 13 will develop 
heart disease. 

We often think of tuberculosis as an 
extinct disease. But when two persons 
died of TB in the Nation’s Capital, TB 
became a concern again—but, unfortu- 
nately, only for a couple of months. 

Yet more than 6,000 people died of TB 
last year. And the city of New York alone 
spent more than $40 million in 1968 to 
control TB. 

Gentlemen, we have spent millions— 
even billions—of dollars seeking answers 
that would allow us to control and elimi- 
nate diseases as TB, measles, polio, and 
the like. 

If we do not now vote to continue this 
program. and to see to it that our young 
people are given protection from these 
diseases when we have preventative 
cures, then all the research which has 
preceded us will have been for nothing. 

We have an opportunity to prevent 
sickness and death. I can hardly see any 
alternative to using this power for the 
betterment of our citizens. 

Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to add a word of caution on H.R. 11913. 
I realize this legislation has strong sup- 
port and that we should do everything 
in our power to control communicable 
disease. 


However, there is a fear in some quar- 
ters that this bill calis for a duplication 
of the efforts of the partnership-for- 
health program of the Public Health 
Service Act. 

The Bureau of the Budget states this 
position rather strongly. They said: 

New legislative authority in this field is 
neither necessary nor desirable. 


They added: 

Formula grants under section 314(d) may 
be used for the whole range of public health 
services, including the. prevention and con- 
trol of communicable diseases. Similarly, 
project grants under section 314(e) are avail- 
able and have been utilized for communi- 
cable disease control. 


The members of the Labor-HEW Sub- 
committee on Appropriations were very 
concerned about the increase in commu- 
nicable diseases when we funded nearly 
$42 million this year, which was $400,000 
over the request and $854,000 above the 
1970 appropriation. Other funds, such as 
those for rubella vaccination, are also 
available. 

The reestablishment of these categori- 
cal grant programs in the public health 
field may be unwarranted and possibly 
would complicate and confuse the grant 
authorizations we now have. In addition, 
the grant programs envisioned in H.R, 
11913 run counter to the President’s ef- 
forts to consolidate and simplify grant 
programs with the goal of achieving 
greater effectiveness and increased flexi- 
bility when distributing Federal funds. 

Finally, even though the authoriza- 
tions are high—$20 million this year and 
increasing to $90 million in 1972—I am 
not completely convinced that they offer 
a realistic prospect for fiscal security of 
the grant programs during periods of 
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budget belt tightening such as the one 
we are now experiencing. 

I would prefer to go ahead with the 
clearly defined formula grant programs 
under section 314(d) of the Public 
Health Service Act which we now have. 
States are able to use their own judg- 
ment when allocating these funds for the 
control of communicable diseases. Under 
this concept, Federal aid in these areas 
tend to strengthen rather than inhibit 
the authority of State and local health 
agencies in the planning and control of 
their various health programs and ac- 
tivities. 

Again, the prevention and control of 
communicable disease must receive our 
closest attention and concern, but let us 
make sure that when we fund these 
moneys we do under a grant consolida- 
tion program that will assure an effective 
Federal-State partnership in financing 
public health services. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 11913, the Communi- 
cable Disease Control Amendments of 
1970. This measure would assist the 
States to prevent or control the trans- 
mission or spread of diseases that can be 
controlled. Such diseases would include 
tuberculosis. venereal disease, rubella, 
measles, poliomyelitis, diphtheria, 
whooping cough, and Rh disease. 

The elimination of the categorical 
grant approach to combat communicable 
disease has not worked out, and has re- 
sulted in the underfunding or non- 
existence of many programs. H.R. 11913 
would restore some measure of control 
to the Congress to permit needed com- 
municable disease authorizations. 

One persuasive argument for the need 
for this legislation is the increase in com- 
municable diseases which have vaccines 
or other preventive agents. Figures show 
a drastic increase in measles, although 
this is a disease which can be wiped out 
by use of a vaccine. Moreover, no Federal 
funds are going toward the purchase of 
measles ‘vaccine, in spite of its increased 
incidence, although measles is a disease 
that sometimes bring serious complica- 
tions such as encephalitis, otitis, and 
pneumonia. 

German measles is another communi- 
cable disease that can be prevented with 
a vaccine. Although it brings only mild 
discomfort to children, if caught by a 
pregnant woman it can cause death, 
physical disability, and mental disorders 
to the unborn child. About 25 percent of 
women contracting German measles give 
birth to severely defective children. Dur- 
ing the 1964 German measles epidemic, 
20,000 children with congenital abnor- 
malities were born. And it is predicted 
that there will be another Rubella out- 
break shortly. 

More than 24 million Americans are 
estimated to be infected with tubercu- 
losis, yet only 1 million are receiving 
treatment in spite of therapy that has 
been proven highly effective for more 
than 95 percent of newly diagnosed 
cases. Newark has the highest active 
tuberculosis rate of any city with more 
than 250,000 population, although the 
disease can be controlled through ade- 
quate treatment for those infected and 
preventive treatment for those exposed. 


Venereal disease is another communi- 
cable disease problem. It is on the in- 
cline, and accounts for some 2,400 deaths 
each year, not to mention those who are 
maimed or disabled. New Jersey had the 
highest percentage increase in infectious 
syphilis in the last fiscal year. 

Although there is a poliomyelitis vac- 
cine, many youngsters are not receiving 
it. Census estimates show that in 1969, 
over 5 million persons under the age of 
20 had not received polio immunization. 

Rh disease, another preventable dis- 
ease, can lead to death, severe anemia, 
and jaundice of infants. The March of 
Dimes estimated that one out of every 
four women who need the vaccine are 
not receiving it. 

The foregoing statistics provide reason 
enough for the continuation of Federal 
communicable disease assistance. Unfor- 
tunately, we have not yet eradicated 
many diseases even though we have 
had the tools to do so. H.R. 11913 pro- 
vides one means of attaining the eradi- 
cation of diseases that can be wiped out, 
and I heartily support it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 313, nays 1, not voting 115, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 291] 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 


Alexander 


Brotzman Garmatz 
Brown, Calif. Denney Gaydos 
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Lowenstein 
Lujan 


McCarthy 
McCulloch 
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White 


Stuckey 
f 


Stokes 
Stubblefield Whalen 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 

Mr, Hays with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Burleson of Texas with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. Kuy- 
kendall. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Riegle. 

Mr. Ottinger with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Scherle. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Skubitz. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Wold. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Goldwater. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Cowger. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Taft. 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Weicker. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Buchanan. 

Mr. Dowdy with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Burke of Florida. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Edwards 
of Alabama. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Lujan. 

Mr. Melcher with Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Rousselot. 

Mr. White with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Whalen. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Find- 
ley. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr, Blackburn. 

Mr. Yatron with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr, Button. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Lowenstein with Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Frey. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Schneebeli. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Sebelius. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Thompson of Georgia. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Landgrebe. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Hogan with Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. King. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mr. Keith. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Stokes. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Stuckey. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. Rees. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Dawson. 


Mr. CRANE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 1129, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce is discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill S. 2264. 

3 The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
ill. 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. STAGGERS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Motion offered by Mr. Sraccers: Strike out 
all after the enacting clause of S. 2264 and 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
H.R. 11913, as passed, as follows: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Com- 
municable Disease Control Amendments of 
1970.” 

GRANTS FOR COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CONTROL 


Sec. 2. Section 317 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 247b) is amended to 
read as follows: 


“COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CONTROL AND 
VACCINATION ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 317. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $75,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and $90,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, to 
enable the Secretary to make grants to States 
and, with the approval of the State health 
authority, to political subdivisions or instru- 
mentalities of the States under this sub- 
section. In the award of such grants the 
Secretary shall give consideration to the re- 
lative extent of the problems relating to one 
or more of the diseases referred to in sub- 
section (b)(1) and to the levels of perform- 
ance in preventing and controlling such dis- 
eases. Such grants may be used for meeting 
the cost of communicable disease control 
programs, including the cost of studies to 
determine the communicable disease con- 
trol needs of communities and the means of 
best meeting such needs, 

“(b) For the purposes of this subsection— 

“(1) a ‘communicable disease control pro- 
gram’ means a program which is designed 
and conducted so as to contribute to national 
protection against tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
ease, rubella, measles, Rh disease, poliomye- 
litis, diphtheria, tetanus, whooping cough or 
other communicable diseases which are 
transmitted from State to State, are ame- 
nable to reduction, and which are determined 
by the Secretary on the recommendation of 
the National Advisory Health Council to be 
of national significance, and 

“(2) the term ‘State’ includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, the Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia. 

“(c) Payments under this section may be 
made in advance on the basis of estimates or 
by way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of underpayments, or 
overpayments, in such installments and on 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
finds necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this section. 

“(d) The Secretary, at the request of a re- 
cipient of a grant under this section, may 
reduce such grant by the fair market value 
of any supplies (including vaccines and 
other preventive agents), or equipment fur- 
nished to such recipient and by the amount 
of the pay, allowances, traveling expenses, 
and any other costs in connection with the 
detail of an officer or employee to the re- 
cipient when the of such supplies 
or equipment, or of the detail of such offi- 
cer or employee (as the case may be), is for 
the convenience of and at the request of 
such recipient and for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the program with respect to which 
the grant under this section is made. The 
amount by which any such grant is so re- 
duced shall be available for payment by the 
Secretary of the costs incurred in furnish- 
ing the supplies, equipment, or personal 
services on which the reduction of such grant 
is based, but such amount shall be deemed a 
part of the grant to such recipient and shall, 
for the purposes of subsection (c), be deemed 
to have been paid to such agency. 
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“(e) Nothing in this section shall limit or 
otherwise restrict the use of funds which 
are granted to a State or to a political sub- 
division of a State under other provisions of 
this Act or other Federal law and which are 
available for the conduct of communicable 
disease control programs from being used in 
connection with programs assisted through 
grants under this section. 

“(f) The Secretary shall submit an an- 
nual report to the President for submission 
to the Congress on the effectiveness of activi- 
ties assisted under this section in prevent- 
ing and controlling communicable diseases. 

“(g) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require any State or any political 
subdivision or instrumentality of a State to 
have a communicable disease control or vac- 
cination program which would require any 
person who objects to such treatment to be 
treated, or to have any child or ward of his 
treated. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 11913) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the two bills 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 9804, YUMA MESA IRRIGA- 
TION DISTRICT, ARIZONA 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1187 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1187 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
9804) to amend Public Law 394, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, to authorize the construc- 
tion of supplemental irrigation facilities for 
Yuma Mesa [Irrigation District, Arizona. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 
After the passage of H.R. 9804, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs shall 
be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill S. 2882, and it shall then 
be in order to consider the said Senate bill 
in the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Larra), pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to this rule and I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of the bill is to provide authority for the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct 
supplemental irrigation facilities for the 
Yuma Mesa irrigation and Drainage Dis- 
trict in Arizona. 

This project was originally authorized 
in 1937 and reauthorized in 1947. Before 
it was constructed part of the lands in- 
volved were converted to military uses. 
In 1956 the construction of additional 
drainage facilities were authorized. 

The Yuma Mesa project, and several 
other similar projects use the Gila Grav- 
ity Main Canal. During periods of peak 
use the Yuma Mesa systems do not re- 
ceive adequate water. This can be eased 
by the construction of a regulatory stor- 
age system which can hold water for the 
Yuma Mesa system and deliver it at 
times of lower flow levels. 

Construction of this storage system is 
estimated to cost $510,000. This will re- 
quire the installation of an impervious 
lining on the sides and bottom of an ex- 
isting excavation and will create a reser- 
voir with a capacity of approximately 
1.115 acre-feet. From repayments for 
water use, the Secretary currently has 
available $384,000, which sum is avail- 
able for accommodating future drainage 
requirements under the terms of the 
original act. 

The bill will permit the use of this sum 
for the construction of the storage sys- 
tem by authorizing the use of the funds 
for “irrigation works and facilities,” thus 
broadening the purposes for which they 
may be used. The Federal cost of the 
project will be $384,000. The remaining 
cost, some $129,000 will be borne by the 
Yuma Mesa Irrigation and Drainage 
District and its water works. 

The bill is supported by the Depart- 
ment of Interior. There are no minority 
views. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to the rule and reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 16987, MINOT EXTENSION, 
MISSOURI RIVER BASIN PROJECT, 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1189 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. face 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1189 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
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16987) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Minot extension of the Garrison diver- 
sion unit of the Missouri River Basin project 
in North Dakota, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of 
the bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. Af- 
ter the passage of H.R. 16987, the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs shall be 
discharged from the further consideration 
of the bill S. 2808, and it shall then be in 
order in the House to move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the said Senate 
bill and insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
contained in H.R. 16987 as passed by the 
House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). The gentleman from Missouri is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Latta) pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition to 
this rule and I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr, LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of the bill is to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate and 
maintain the facilities to divert and de- 
liver water from the Garrison diversion 
unit to the city of Minot, S. Dak. 

When the Garrison diversion unit was 
authorized in 1965, the city of Minot was 
included as one of the major participants 
in the municipal water function, with an 
ultimate demand for over 20,000 acre-feet 
of water annually. At that time the au- 
thorizing legislation did not include the 
facilities to divert and deliver the water 
to the city’s storage facilities. 

The city’s water source is the Souris 
River and neighboring wells. Today, in 
peak use periods, the city and the nearby 
Air Force base must ration their water 
consumption. This is a totally inadequate 
situation, particularly with respect to fu- 
ture area development. The city cannot 
raise the money necessary for the con- 
struction itself because of the poor mar- 
ket conditions with respect to municipal 
bonds. 

The bill authorizes appropriations 
totaling $12,910,000, based on January 
1969 cost estimates. 

Two pumping stations will be built to 
lift water from the Velva Canal and carry 
it some 10.5 miles to the Livingston Res- 
ervoir, from where the water will be con- 
veyed to the city’s treatment plant. This 
phase of the work will cost $10,830,000. 

The remaining authorization. $2,080,- 
000 will be used to build a pipeline from 
a recently discovered well field to the 
city’s treatment plant. 

All Federal costs of construction will be 
repaid by the city of Minot within 50 
years. 

The Department of Interior supports 
the bill. There are no minority views. 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 7521, RIVERTON EXTEN- 
SION, MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 
PROJECT 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 1185 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1185 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
7521) to reauthorize the Riverton extension 
unit, Missouri River Basin project, to in- 
clude therein the entire Riverton Federal 
reclamation project, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. After the passage of H.R. 7521, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
shall be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 434, and it shall 
then be in order in the House to move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the said Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions contained in H.R. 7521 as 
passed by the House. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. LATTA). 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to this rule and reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no opposition to this rule. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of the bill is to consolidate several re- 
lated but separate projects into a single 
entity—the Riverton extension unit. 
This will place the unit, a part of the 
Missouri River Basin project, on a sound 
economic base. 

New construction authorized by the 
bill totals $11,103,000 based on July 1, 
1969, cost estimates. Also authorized are 
fish and wildlife enhancement measures, 
totaling $1,013,000. Funds will be used 
for land and habitat improvement for 
upland game and migratory waterfowl. 
Thus the total Federal cost is $12,116,000 
at July 1969 price levels. 

The project has a good cost-benefit 
ratio, determined to be 1.41 to 1 in direct 
benefits. 

The Department of the Interior sup- 
ports the bill. The Bureau of the Bud- 
get questions whether this bill is the best 
way to assist a financially troubled rec- 
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lamation project and raises questions of 
public policy based upon the issue. 

There are no minority views. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 10874, GULF ISLANDS NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1197 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1197 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 10874) 
to provide for the establishment of the Gulf 
Islands National Seashore, in the States of 
Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi, 
for the recognition of certain historic values 
at Fort San Carlos, Fort Redoubt, Fort Bar- 
rancas, and Fort Pickens in Florida and Fort 
Massachusetts in Mississippi, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed two hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous qués- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition to 
= rule and reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I would be delighted to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, GROSS. This will mean the adop- 
tion of four rules on four bills. I do not 
know how many more rules we will adopt, 
or whether it is planned to run until 
midnight or 2 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing in order to dispose of the legislation 
made in order by these rules. Are we 
going to run into the night or does the 
gentleman happen to know? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am not in a position 
to advise the gentleman how late the 
House will run but I do understand that 
we will attempt to adopt two more rules 
after the four that I hope we will have 
adopted when we finish this cne. 

Mr, GROSS. That will be six or seven 
rules. 

Mr. BOLLING. That will be six. Then 
I understand that the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs will take up the matters made in 
order by these rules. I also understand 
with the possible exception of one there 
is little or no controversy on any of these 
matters, When the chairman and the 
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other members of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Rules there was 
little or no controversy. I think there 
was no controversy on five of these bills 
and there was no controversy on the rule 
on the sixth but there was a little con- 
troversy on the sixth bill. My under- 
standing is that it is hoped by the lead- 
ership on both sides and by the members 
of the committee handling the bill that 
they will be able to handle not only these 
rules but also these bills in an expeditious 
fashion this afternoon thus completing 
the schedule on the whip notice and not 
making it necessary to meet tomorrow. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield. I want to commend him for his ex- 
plicit speech in behalf of adopting a long 
series of rules. Does the Committee on 
Rules plan to take a vacation the rest of 
the day after having disposed of these 
rules in lump-sum fashion? 

Mr. BOLLING. With the good will of 
the gentleman, after we have adopted 
these rules I would hope we would not 
have to call up any further rules. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H.R. 10874 is to establish a new na- 
tional seashore on the Gulf of Mexico, to 
be known as the Gulf Islands National 
Seashore. It will be a prime recreation 
area for a seven-State region—Mississip- 
pi, Florida, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee—where some 
23 million people reside. 

The Department of Interior favors the 
bill. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 


OF HR. 13001, NAVAJO INDIAN 
IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1188 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1188 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
13001) to amend the Act of June 13, 1962 
(76 Stat. 96), with respect to the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. After the passage of H.R. 13001. 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
shall be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill S. 203. and it shall then 
be in order in the House to move to strike 
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out all after the enacting clause of the said 
Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions contained in H.R. 13001 as passed by 
the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. BOLLING), is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, LATTA), pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I may say that 
there is no opposition to this rule that I 
know of, and I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of the bill is to permit revision of the 
previously authorized Navajo Indian ir- 
rigation project on the tribe's reserva- 
tion in New Mexico. 

The project was originally approved in 
1962. It authorized an irrigation project 
covering 110,030 acres at a cost of $135 
million. The plan also called for the irri- 
gation of lands in eight adjacent, feder- 
ally owned townships not a part of the 
reservation. Provision was made for pur- 
chase of these lands by the tribe at their 
appraised value. 

Subsequently, these federally owned 
lands have been found to be unsuitable 
for an irrigation project. Alternative 
lands have been identified which are also 
adjacent to that part of the Navajo res- 
ervation which will be irrigated. 

The bill provides for a revision in the 
original irrigation project. The federally 
owned lands which are adjacent to the 
reservation and suitable for an irriga- 
tion project are made available to the 
Navajos to be held in trust by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for the Navajos 
upon payment of the appraised value. 

The bill also provides that current 
grazing permitholders on the federally 
owned lands involved, if they are taken 
for use by the irrigation project, will be 
compensated by the Navajos for any 
permanent improvements made by such 
permitholders. 

Finally, the bill increases the existing 
authorization from $135 million to a new 
level of $206 million. The earlier figure 
was based upon 1961 prices, whereas the 
new authorization is based upon costs 
as of April 1970. This new cost figure is 
$178 million. The additional $28 million 
is made available to cover the change in 
plans necessitated by the expected trans- 
fer of Federal lands to the Navajos, 
which will be irrigated as part of the 
project. 

The Department of the Interior sup- 
ports the bill as reported. 

There are no minority views. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. = 

a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 9306, APOSTLE ISLANDS 
NATIONAL LAKESHORE 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 1186, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 

lows: 
H. Res. 1186 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
9306) to provide for the establishment of 
the Apostle Islands National Lakeshore in 
the State of Wisconsin, and for other pur- 
poses. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
recommended by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs now printed in the bill 
as an original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of such consideration, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any amend- 
ment adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or to the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. The previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without in- 
structions. After the passage of H.R. 9306, 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs shall be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill S. 621, and it shall 
then be in order in the House to move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the said Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions contained in H.R. 9306 as 
passed by the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. BOLLING), is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Latta), pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, again I know of no oppo- 
sition to this rule, and reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, like the 
gentleman from Missouri, I do not know 
of any opposition to this rule. There is 
some opposition to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is 
to authorize the purchase of land and 
the development of the Apostle Islands 
National Lakeshore along Lake Su- 
perior in Wisconsin. 

The area is an excellent one for a na- 
‘tional lakeshore, containing beautiful 
beaches, 20 islands in the lake on which 
many animal species live, and much 
geological evidence of the glacial period, 
including caves, caverns, and arches 
carved out thousands of years ago. 

The area of the park will include 20 
islands totaling 39,500 acres and 2,470 
acres of land in a strip some 10 miles long 
along the shoreline. The Indian lands in 
the area, owned by the Red Cliff Chip- 
pewas as a part of their reservation lands 
are not included as the Indians strongly 
object. Some lands once owned by the 
Indians and within the boundaries of the 
reservation are included in the proposed 
park. These lands are now owned pri- 
yately by non-Indians and total over 
1,500 acres of the almost 2,500 along the 
‘lakeshore. 
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The bill authorizes appropriations of 
$4,250,000 for land acquisition and $5 
million for park development. 

The Department of the Interior and 
the administration do not support the 
Jegislation. 

Dissenting views are signed by a bi- 
partisan group of five members opposing 
the legislation. They believe the bill vio- 
lates the Indian treaty signed with the 
Red Cliff Chippewa Tribe in 1854 and 
also the implementing Executive order of 
1856 which established the Red Cliff 
Reservation. Further, they point out that 
the park, as contemplated by the bill, 
does not comply with the primary cri- 
teria for the establishment of the lake- 
shore as a national recreation area. 

They point out that the park will in- 
clude 1,541 acres of land included in the 
original treaty and Executive order. The 
Indians strongly oppose the park be- 
cause they want to repurchase this land 
and return it to reservation use. The park 
will also greatly alter the way of life of 
the Indians as it brings area develop- 
ment and many visitors to it. These mem- 
bers believe that nothing should be done 
until the Indians’ rights are protected 
as guaranteed by the treaty of 1854. 

They also note that the proposed park 
does not comply with the criteria for 
recreational area establishment and de- 
velopment in that it is not within 250 
miles of at least 30 million people; it is 
within 250 miles of only 5 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr, KYL). 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, at this point I 
will be brief, and I will be explicit. There 
is opposition to this bill. 

I would not want the pressures of the 
moment to prevent a thorough consid- 
eration of this bill today, even though it 
is the last one on the schedule. 

I am opposing this bill because I think 
it includes an injustice to the people of 
the Indian nations of the United States. 
This opposition by the Indians is ex- 
pressed in these telegrams which I hold 
in my hand. They are from: 

Lorette V. Ellis, Minneapolis regional 
vice president of the National Congress 
of American Indians and Jean Taylor, 
president, Great Lakes Inter-Tribal 
Council, Inc. 

Walter L. Moffett, second vice presi- 
dent, Affiliated Tribes of the Northwest 
Kamiah Idaho. 

The National Indian Youth Council, 
Gerald Wilkinson, executive director. 

Buffalo Tiger, chairman, Miccosukee 
Tribe of Indians of Florida. 

Jacob Thompson, president, Oneida 
Indian Nation of New York State. 

Purcell Powless, chairman, Oneida 
Tribe of Indians of Wisconsin, Inc. 

Donald Wright, Alaska area vice presi- 
dent, National Congress of American 
Indians. 

Great Lakes Inter-Tribal Council, gov- 
erning body of 10 tribes—the Oneidas, 
the Winnebagos, the Stockbrider Mun- 
sees, the Forest County Potowatamies, 
the Mole Lake Lac Du Flambeau, La 
Courte Orille, St. Croix, Bad River, and 
Red Cliff Bands of Lake Superior Chip- 
pewa Indians. 

Mr. Speaker, also to inform the Mem- 
bers of this body, I will say that when 
this bill does come to us for consideration 
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later today, I will offer an opportunity 
for a quicker consideration of the bill 
through an amendment which would 
take from the bill all of the mainland 
areas which are included. The inclusion 
is objected to by the Indians. 

This amendment would leave a lake- 
shore area, an area consisting of islands, 
totaling about 39,000 acres. If that 
amendment is adopted, and if we can 
have an agreement on that amendment, 
we need not take a great deal of time. 

I say again, Mr. Speaker, I believe in 
view of the interest of the Indians in this 
legislation, it should have thorough con- 
sideration and all Members who are pres- 
ent here should hear the argument con- 
cerning the bill. 

WHY SHOULD CASSIUS CLAY BE PERMITTED TO 
FIGHT FOR PROFIT WHEN HE REFUSES TO FIGHT 
FOR HIS COUNTRY? 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ilinois 
(Mr. MICHEL). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MICHEL 
was allowed to speak out of order and 
to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I read with 
disgust today the article in the Washing- 
ton Post concerning the upcoming 
heavyweight fight of this country’s in- 
famous draft dodger, Cassius Clay. 

The article said that Mr. Clay was out 
of shape, overweight, and winded. No 
doubt this comes about from his desper- 
ate and concerted efforts to stay out of 
the military service while thousands of 
patriotic young men are fighting and 
dying in Vietnam. 

I wonder how the Justice Department 
would deal with these fine young Amer- 
icans should they suddenly develop res- 
ervations about serving in the Armed 
Forces? Not having Mr. Clay’s money or 
surrounded as he is by a battery of self- 
serving lawyers, I am sure the Depart- 
ment would have no trouble in seeing 
that a speedy trial and sentence was 
reached. 

As it is, to quote an old proverb, every 
ass thinks himself worthy to stand with 
the king’s horses. In other words, Cassius 
Clay cannot hold a candle to the average 
American boy who is willing to defend 
his country in perilous times. 

Apparently Mr. Clay feels himself en- 
titled to the full protection of the law 
yet does not feel he has to sacrifice any- 
thing to preserve the institutions that 
protect him. What a mess this country 
would be in if everyone felt this way. 
Heavyweight champion or not, Cassius 
Clay does not deserve the special treat- 
ment he seems to be getting at the hands 
of the Justice Department. Nor should 
the State of Georgia allow him to feather 
his own nest by fighting in Atlanta. Any- 
one who shows a complete disregard for 
our institutions should not be treated 
to the hospitality of a city which has al- 
ways shown a great pride and concern 
for our American way of life. 

Finally, I urge the Justice Department 
to proceed with deliberate haste to bring 
Mr. Clay’s case to an end. At the end of 
this fiscal year there were 3,899 pending 
draft evasion cases involving 3,923 de- 
fendents in the Justice Department. This 
is indeed a heavy caseload, but to allow 
cases like Cassius Clay’s to drag out for 
years is inexcusable and only tends to 
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destroy the confidence our citizens have 
in our system of justice. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGATION FA- 
CILITIES FOR THE YUMA MESA 
IRRIGATION DISTRICT, ARIZONA 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the bill (H.R. 9804) 
to amend Public Law 394, 84th Congress, 
to authorize the construction of supple- 
mental irrigation facilities for the Yuma 
Mesa Irrigation District, Ariz., and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

HR. 9804 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act of January 28, 1956 (70 Stat. 5, 
Public Law 394, Eighty-fourth Congress), is 
amended by inserting after the word “build- 
ings” the words “and irrigation works and 
facilities”. 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Act of January 28, 
1956, is amended by changing the period at 
the end thereof to a comma and adding “but 


the contract executed on or prior to such date 
may be amended to include works authorized 
after such date by amendments to section 2.” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 9804 
is to enable the Secretary of the Interior 
to use funds heretofore authorized for 
the construction of drainage works for 
the construction of a small regulatory 
reservoir. Such facility is badly needed 
for effective operation of the Yuma Mesa 
Division of the Gila project. 

The Yuma Mesa Division is completely 
operational. It receives its water supply 
from the Colorado River through a 
shared canal system with other projects 
in the area of Yuma. There are times 
when the common canal and the Yuma 
Mesa’s pumping plant can not deliver 
enough water to satisfy peak demands of 
the crops, which are mostly citrus. A res- 
ervoir of 1,100 acre-feet which can be 
filled during slack periods will contain 
enough water to supplement ade- 
quately the delivery capability of the 
existing works; thereby providing an ade- 
quate water supply and realization of the 
full potential of the program. 

The act of January 28, 1956, which 
authorized the existing repayment con- 
tract, authorized $1,350,000 to be ap- 
propriated for construction of certain 
specifically identified project facilities 
and drains. The regulatory reservoir that 
is now needed to offset the capacity 
bottleneck was not included among the 
items enumerated in the act. 
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All of the funds authorized by the act 
of January 28, 1956, have been appro- 
priated and expended except some $384,- 
000 being reserved for future drainage 
construction. Under the terms of H.R. 
9804, the Secretary will be authorized 
to use these funds toward building the 
reservoir. Thereafter, if drainage prob- 
lems arise, the Yuma Mesa Irrigation 
and Drainage District will ‘cope with 
them at its own expense. 

The reservoir that is now contem- 
plated will be built by placing an imper- 
vious earth lining on the side slopes and 
bottom of a large excavation from which 
the ‘Arizona Highway Department re- 
moved earth materials for highway con- 
struction. The right-of-way is in Federal 
ownership and no lands will need be 
acquired. 

The construction cost is now estimated 
at $510,000 and the Irrigation and Drain- 
age District will contribute funds to cover 
costs in excess of $384,000. Actually, this 
bill does not involve any new Federal 
expenditures since the Federal share 
would otherwise be spent for drainage 
construction over a period of time. The 
bill will have the effect of expediting in 
time the expenditure of this amount, 
however. 

There is no local opposition to the 
measure, and no opposition in our com- 
mittee to its passage. The program in- 
volves no new or unusual problems from 
the standpoint of water rights, com- 
pacts, court decrees, or from its impact 
on environmental values. I wholeheart- 
edly commend the measure to the House 
and recommend its immediate adoption. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). The time of the gentleman from 
Colorado has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Upatt, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ASPINALL was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. As the author of this bill 
and the gentleman in whose district the 
project lies, I wish to thank the chair- 
man of our committee for his very clear- 
cut explanation of the bill, and I want 
to state my strong support for it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
legislation to authorize the construction 
of supplemental irrigation facilities for 
the Yuma Mesa Irrigation District in 
Arizona. 

The Yuma Mesa Irrigation and Drain- 
age District is served water through the 
Gila Gravity Main Canal from the Im- 
perial Dam on the Colorado River. 
Nearly all of the 19,970 irrigable lands in 
the district are planted in high value 
citrus, and the district is experiencing 
difficulty in delivering sufficient water to 
this acreage, particularly during the hot 
summer season. The irrigation district 
has expressed the need for a regulating 
reservoir which would enable the district 
to meet its critical demands for water. 

The Yuma Mesa Irrigation District 
has located its proposed regulating reser- 
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voir in the form of a large excavated 
barrow pit. This pit was utilized by the 
Arizona Highway Department in the 
construction of an interstate highway. 
The barrow pit is located adjacent to the 
district’s main irrigation artery and with 
appropriate modification could be con- 
verted to a balancing reservoir with an 
estimated capacity of 1,115 acre-feet of 
water. 

The act of January 28, 1956, which au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
execute a repayment contract with the 
district and to construct drainage facili- 
ties and works, does not contain the au- 
thority needed to construct the reservoir. 
H.R. 9804 will provide the authority nec- 
essary to construct the reservoir by 
amending section 2 of the 1956 act to 
include “irrigation works and facilities.” 

The preliminary cost estimate for 
modifying the barrow pit into a reservoir 
by lining the pit with soil cement to pre- 
vent seepage, and to equip the reservoir 
with appropriate pumping and convey- 
ance facilities, is approximately $510,000. 
These costs will be met by permitting 
the use of $384,000 which was reserved 
but unexpended for construction of 
drainage facilities under the 1956 act. 
Any remaining costs or additional funds 
will be the responsibility of the Yuma 
Mesa Irrigation and Drainage District. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of 
H.R. 9804, 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: Page 1, 
line 6, change the period to a comma and 
insert the following: “and at the end of said 
section 2 delete the period and insert the 
following proviso ‘: Provided, That all iden- 
tifiable flows of water from works and facili- 
ties authorized in this Act shall be periodi- 
cally inspected and treated for the purpose 
of abating pollution and improving water 
quality in such manner as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior.’” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the amendment I would like to see in this 
bill, but I am a realist. I realize that I 
cannot get this amendment in this bill, 
but I am going to put into the RECORD 
at this point an explanation of what I 
think this amendment would do. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this 
amendment is to carry out the congres- 
sional intent to abate water pollution 
and improve our environment. This Na- 
tion is on the threshold of a major at- 
tack on water pollution. The Council on 
Environmental Quality in its recent re- 
port recommended that a strong and 
consistent Federal policy should be de- 
veloped to control water pollution and 
insure effective enforcement of water 
quality standards. 

The place to begin is here in our con- 
sideration of legislation authorizing Fed- 
eral water resource developments—be 
they large or small. And, the time to 
begin is now. This is essentially what the 
amendment I have offered does, by writ- 
ing into basic law the requirement that 
all identifiable flows of water from works 
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and facilities authorized in this Federal 
project shall be inspected and treated 
for the purpose of abating water pollu- 
tion and improving water quality. 

This is not a complex amendment. The 
amendment merely requires: First, that 
the flows of water be identified from the 
works and facilities authorized in the 
act, if they cannot be identified then 
there is nothing to be done; and, second, 
if the flows of water can be identified, 
the amendment requires that the water 
flow be inspected for water pollution. If 
water pollution is found then the amend- 
ment requires that the water flows be 
treated to abate the pollution and im- 
prove the water quality. All this is to 
be done in such manner as is determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior. If the 
Secretary of the Interior does not have 
the money or manpower within his De- 
partment or the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration, then the 
Secretary, I am certain, will be more 
than willing to request more money and 
manpower from the Congress. 

I am aware that there are those who 
will rise in opposition to this amendment 
and propose arguments against its adop- 
tion on the basis that this amendment 
has no place in this little project. I would 
point out to my colleagues that this 
Congress passed Public Law 91-190, 
commonly known as the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act of 1969. The amend- 
ment which I have offered is merely a 
step, a small step, in carrying out the 
congressional declaration of a national 
environmental policy. I would also say 
to my colleagues to beware of those who 
clamor for the improvement of our en- 
vironment, so long as it is not required 
in their own backyard. 

Improvement of our environment, 
abating water pollution, and improving 
water quality are all part of the same 
problem. If we in the Congress are to 
carry out our commitment to improve 
the environment then we must begin by 
requiring that Federal water resource 
developments, of large, small or medium 
size, be continually monitored for the 
purpose of abating water pollution and 
improving water quality. 

If we are to have a national policy on 
the environment, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment should set the example. I urge 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: Page 2, 
at end of line 2, insert “The Yuma-Mesa di- 
vision shall be operated in such manner that 
identifiable return flows of water will not 
cause the Colorado River stream system 
to be in violation of water quality standards 
promulgated pursuant to the Water Quality 
Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 903) .” 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time we had another project in Colorado, 
this was the formula that was agreed 
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upon in the conference. This is a positive 
action, requiring that the Secretary of 
the Interior and the people in the Bureau 
of Reclamation shall operate this project 
so as not to lower the quality of the 
water in violation of the Water Quality 
Act of 1965. It is a positive action which 
the Secretary must take, and I urge 
adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, after looking over the 
amendment just offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, certainly we 
have no objection to it on this side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, twice I have heard it 
stated that this bill is not going to cost 
anything, but the report says: 

The direct Federal cost of H.R. 9804— 


Which is this bill— 
is $384,000. 

What I am supposed to believe? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, when the original authorization 
was made available, it was for $1,350,000, 
and the works have been put in as 
stated heretofore, but they are not 
adequate to take care of the high 
peak flows of delivery of water for 
irrigation purposes. The bill here 
would authorize the construction of 
a re-regulating reservoir to store water 
in the off peak and deliver it in the peak 
flows to take care of the irrigation needs. 
This would take, $384,000 in Federal 
funds to construct this particular reser- 
voir. The amount of money of $1,350,000 
was made available for the irrigation sys- 
tem and the drainage system. In the 
event there is any deferred drainage, the 
district would have to make up that cost 
itself. At the present time the reservoir 
would be built in a pit used for highway 
purposes at a very low cost, $510,000. The 
$384,000 would be paid back by the dis- 
trict to the Federal Government. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man, how is this project paying out? Is 
it doing well? 

Mr, JOHNSON of California. Yes, as 
far as I know the project is meeting its 
commitments, and at the present time 
there is no problem from the standpoint 
of repayment. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the showing as 
to the original cost-to-benefit ratio? 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will yield to anyone who 
can help; yes. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, this has 
turned out to be one of the best projects 
we have ever had. This was raw desert, 
and it is now extremely valuable citrus 
land. The fact is there is a $384,000 sur- 
plus which has been paid in by the irri- 
gators into this account, and all we ask 
is the technical permission to take and 
use that money to build this reservoir, 
berg will make this project more valu- 
able. 
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It is not exactly fair to say there will 
be no initial cost to the Government. Ini- 
tially the Federal Government will build 
this, but it will ask repayment of the cost 
from the district, and of that the Gov- 
ernment already has $384,000 which has 
already been paid in, and the district will 
cough up the other $100,000, so in the 
final result there will be no cost to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. GROSS. We hope. 

Mr, UDALL. We do not just hope. We 
know that. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9804 proposes a 
very minor amendment to Public Law 
84-394, which authorized under a Fed- 
eral repayment contract construction of 
drainage facilities by the Yuma Mesa 
Irrigation and Drainage District in 
Arizona. Yuma Mesa is one of five ir- 
rigation districts that share the Gila 
Main Gravity Canal, conveying water to 
the Yuma area from the takeout point 
at Imperial Dam. 

When these drainage facilities were 
originally authorized in 1957, the water 
requirements of the area were substan- 
tially less than they now are. Thirteen 
years ago the district was principally a 
cotton producer; today it is planted to 
citrus, a crop which requires more water 
than cotton. To date, Yuma Mesa has 
only been able to meet this increased 
demand for water by borrowing unused 
capacity from neighboring districts. 
However, there is little reason to believe 
that these neighbors will continue to en- 
joy a water surplus indefinitely. 

To meet its long-range needs, Yuma 
Mesa wants to build an additional reser- 
voir where water could be stored for use 
during the peak summer months when 
the demand outstrips supply. By coinci- 
dence the Arizona State Highway De- 
partment, in the construction of U.S. In- 
terstate 8, dug a 96-acre barrow pit im- 
mediately adjacent to the district’s main 
“A” canal. Yuma Mesa proposes to buy 
this pit and employ it as a balancing 
reservoir, thereby solving its capacity 
problems. 

In a search for the funds needed to 
make the purchase and to make neces- 
sary improvements, Yuma Mesa dis- 
covered that it still had $384,000 in 
drainage moneys which were authorized 
under Public Law 84-394. Since this 
money is not needed to meet its repay- 
ment obligation to the Federal Govern- 
ment, the district is seeking a simple 
amendment to the 1957 law allowing 
them to apply this surplus to the cost of 
purchasing and improving irrigation fa- 
cilities. Let me emphasize that this bill 
will cost the U.S. taxpayers nothing. 
The cost of the proposed reservoir will 
be paid entirely by the irrigation district. 

As the Secretary of Interior points out 
in his report on the bill, the proposed 
balancing reservoir has the sole disad- 
vantage of being located on a mesa above 
other irrigated land. The Secretary con- 
cludes, and I am told that all parties 
concur, that strict precautions against 
seepage must and will be taken. 

The cost of this undertaking to the 
Yuma Mesa District will not be insub- 
stantial even if we approve this bill to- 
day. The Bureau of Reclamation esti- 
mates costs at $510,000, necessitating an 
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expenditure of more than $100,000 of the 
district’s private funds. If we deny Yuma 
Mesa the relief that it needs, the project 
will simply have to be abandoned. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my distinguished 
colleagues to approve this amendment. 
The Yuma Mesa District comprises 
nearly 20,000 acres of high value citrus 
whose lifeline is threatened. This need 
not be the case. Through a small invest- 
ment of public funds, together with a 
substantial private contribution, we can 
assure an ample flow of water to these 
crops for years to come. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield to me, the repay- 
ment contract was signed in the original 
days of the operation. It has already 
been signed, and it is a question whether 
or not the amount will be used for drain- 
age or for a more important use, such 
as the building of the regulatory 
reservoir. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The gentleman asked a 
question which is pertinent: What is the 
benefit-cost ratio for this project? If 
my memory serves me correctly, this is 
one of the best benefit-cost reclama- 
tion projects ever presented, and it is 
slightly in excess of 1 to 3. It is current, 
and the contracts that have been entered 
into for the repayment are up to date. 

This is one of the best irrigation proj- 
ects we have in the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, H.R. 9804, to amend the act of 
January 28, 1956, will make it possible 
for the Secretary of the Interior to uti- 
lize the funds authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the Yuma Mesa Division of the 
Gila project in a more useful and timely 
manner than can now be accomplished. 
The Yuma Mesa Division is a fully op- 
erational reclamation project near the 
City of Yuma, Ariz. It receives its water 
supply from the Colorado River through 
a system of major canals which it shares 
with other entities. While the canal sys- 
tem is adequate to deliver the water to 
which the Yuma Mesa Division is en- 
titled, there are critical times in which 
it is impossible to receive enough water 
to meet peak consumptive-use require- 
ments. The solution to this problem lies 
in the construction of regulatory stor- 
age that may be filled with water in off- 
peak periods for subsequent use in pe- 
riods of high demand. 

Such storage can be provided by cre- 
ating a reservoir from an existing exca- 
vation by the placement of impervious 
lining on the bottom and side slopes. This 
excavation was created by the removal of 
construction materials for use in nearby 
highway construction. The site is on 
lands controlled by the project and there 
is no land acqusition problem, Estimates 
of the cost of this activity at current-day 
prices is about $510,000. It is anticipated 
that the construction work will be per- 
formed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
utilizing reimbursable funds in the 
amount of $384,000 with the remainder 
being contributed by the Yuma Mesa Ir- 
rigation and Drainage District. 
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The Federal share of this program is 
already covered by a repayment contract 
between the United States and the Irri- 
gation and Drainage District under which 
the district agreed to repay $1,350,000 
to be expended by the United States for 
the construction of certain designated 
facilities. The act of January 28, 1956, 
authorizing the repayment contract set 
forth the facilities which might be con- 
structed under its terms. A reregulating 
reservoir of the character needed was 
not included in the list of designated 
facilities and this legislation is needed 
to include the reservoir among the au- 
thorized facilities. 

The Federal funds that will be used 
for this program are the unapplied bal- 
ance of the $1,350,000 included in the 
original contract. This amount is now 
reserved for future drainage construc- 
tion, if required. When the money is 
expended for the reservoir, this irriga- 
tion district will assume responsibility 
for future drainage. In this sense, H.R. 
9804 actually does not involve any in- 
crease in Federal expenditures in excess 
of the obligations already committed by 
the repayment contract now in force. 

In the hearings before our Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, we 
found the legislation fully supported by 
the executive branch and the local in- 
terests from the State of Arizona. The 
measure was approved unanimously by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs after full discussion. The pro- 
gram poses no problems of water supply 
and has no adverse environmental 
effects. 

For these reasons, I urge the full sup- 
port of all Members for H.R. 9804. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SAYLOR). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
1187, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs is discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill S. 2882, to 
amend Public Law 394, 84th Congress, 
to authorize the construction of supple- 
mental irrigation facilities for the Yuma 
Mesa Irrigation District, Arizona. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2882 
An act to amend Public Law 394, Eighty- 
fourth. Congress, to authorize the con- 
struction of supplemental irrigation fa- 
cilities for the Yuma Mesa Irrigation Dis- 
trict, Arizona 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Act of January 28, 1956 (70 Stat. 5, 
Public Law 394, Eighty-fourth Congress), is 
amended by inserting after the word “build- 
ings” the words “and irrigation works and 


facilities”. 
SEC. 2. Section 4 of the Act of January 28, 
1956, is amended by changing the period at 


the end thereof toa comma and adding “but 
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the contract executed on or prior to such 
date may be amended to include works au- 
thorized after such date by amendments to 
section 2.” 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. JOHNSON OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. JoHNSON of California moves to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 2882 
and to insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
of HR. 9804, as passed, as follows: 

That section 2 of the Act of January 28, 
1956 (70 Stat. 5, Public Law 394, Eighty- 
fourth Congress), is amended by t 
after the word “buildings” the words “and 
irrigation work and facilities”. 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Act of January 28, 
1956, is amended by changing the period at 
the end thereof to a comma and adding “but 
the contract executed on or prior to such 
date may be amended to include works cu- 
thorized after such date by amendments to 
section 2.” The Yuma-Mesa division shall be 
operated in such manner that identifiable 
return flows of water will not cause the Colo- 
rado River stream system to be in violation of 
water quality standards promulgated pur- 
suant to the Water Quality Act of 1965 (79 
Stat. 903). 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 9804) was 
laid on the table. 


MINOT EXTENSION, GARRISON DI- 
VERSION UNIT, MISSOURI RIVER 
BASIN PROJECT, NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the bill (H.R. 16987) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Minot extension of the Garrison diver- 
sion unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project in North Dakota, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 16987 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Minot 
extension of the Garrison diversion unit in 
North Dakota under the Federal reclamation 
laws (Act of June 17, 1902; 32 Stat. 388, and 
Acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto) for the principal purposes of con- 
veying, regulating, and furnishing water 
made available through facilities of the 
Garrison diversion unit for use by the city 
of Minot and other communities for mu- 
nicipal and industrial purposes; conserving 
and developing fish and wildlife resources; 
and enhancing outdoor recreation. oppor- 
tunities. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to 
construct appropriate portions of the Minot 
extension to assist in the interim delivery 


of water from ground water sources prior 
to the availability of water through the fa- 


cilities of the Garrison diversion unit. 
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Sec. 3. (a) Costs of the project, or any 
unit or stage thereof, allocated to municipal 
water supply, shall be repayable, with inter- 
est, by the municipal water users over a 
period of not more than fifty years from the 
date that water is first delivered for that 
purpose, pursuant to contracts with munici- 
pal corporations or other organizations, as 
defined in subsection 2(g) of the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187). Such 
contracts shall be precedent to the com- 
mencement of construction of the project. 
Contracts may be entered into with water 
users’ organizations pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act without regard to the last 
sentence of subsection 9(c) of the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187). 

(b) Expenditures for the Minot extension 
may be made without regard to the soil sur- 
vey and land classification requirements of 
the Interior Department Appropriations Act 
of 1954 (67 Stat. 266). 

(c) The interest rate used for computing 
interest during construction and interest on 
the unpaid balance of the reimbursable costs 
of the Minot extension shall be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, as of the 
beginning of the fiscal year in which con- 
struction on the extension is commenced, on 
the basis of the computed average interest 
rate payable by the Treasury upon its out- 
standing marketable public obligations which 
are neither due nor callable for redemption 
for fifteen years from date of issue. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to transfer 
to a qualified contracting entity or entities 
the care, operation, and maintenance of the 
project works, and, if such transfer is made, 
to credit annually against the contractor’s 
repayment obligation that portion of the 
year’s joint operation and maintenance costs 
which, if the United States had continued 
to operate the project, would have been allo- 
cated to fish and wildlife and recreation pur- 
poses. Prior to assuming care, operation, and 
maintenance of the project works the con- 
tracting entity or entities shall be obligated 
to operate them in accordance with. criteria 


established by the Secretary of the Interior 
with respect to fish and wildlife and recrea- 
tion. 


Sec. 4, The conservation and development 
of fish and wildlife resources and the en- 
hancement of recreation opportunities in 
connection with the Minot extension shall 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Water Projects Recreation Act (79 
Stat. 213). 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the construction of the Minot 
extension the sum of $12,150,000 (January 
1969 prices), plus or minus such amounts, 
if any, as may be justified by reason of 
ordinary fluctuations in construction costs as 
indicated by engineering cost indexes appli- 
cable to the type of construction involved. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 16987 is a bill to 
authorize new project construction and 
is the last of the new reclamation project 
authorizations that we will be bringing 
out in this Congress. The Members will 
remember, I am sure, that I outlined a 
program of authorizations for this Con- 
gress aggregating about $150 to $175 
million. We believed then, as we do now, 
that we should keep the machinery of 
project authorizations operating, but 
that the dollar volume should be care- 
fully managed so that the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation can make some in-road into its 
backlog of authorized projects. 

This program is badly needed and can 
be accommodated without appreciable 
impact on the backlog. It is a two-stage 
development having a total construction 
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cost estimated at $12,910,000. The first 
stage of $2,080,000 is the only part that 
imposes an early budgetary demand, 
since the second stage can be deferred 
for several years, as I will explain later. 

The first stage consists of a pipeline 
and pumping plant to deliver water from 
a well field about 7 miles to the central 
treatment plant of the city of Minot, 
N. Dak. The city will drill and equip the 
wells and install a collection system to 
deliver the water to a central point. The 
groundwater to be developed has only 
recently been discovered and tested out. 
It is sufficient to overcome the shortages 
the city now has and to provide for a 
few years of increased demand. 

Within 6 to 10 years, depending on 
the rate of load growth, the city will need 
stage two of this project. At a cost of 
$10,830,000 a pipeline will be built from 
the Velva Canal of the authorized Gar- 
rison development to a reservoir at a 
site on Livingston Creek about two miles 
from the city. Here a holding reservoir 
will be built for storing water for peak 
demands and for winter needs. A pipe- 
line spur will be built from the reservoir 
to intercept the pipeline constructed for 
the first stage. After the second stage 
goes into operation, the first stage will 
be retired to emergency standby. 

Livingston Reservoir will be multiple 
purpose in the sense that it will be 
valuable for fish and wildlife and recrea- 
tion. Being situated near the population 
center, being located out on the prairies, 
and being filled to capacity largely 
throughout the summer, it will have 
heavy utilization. The plan, therefore, 
includes some recreation development. 

Except for nonreimbursable fish and 
wildlife and recreation costs, of $2,046,- 
000 as determined by the current statu- 
tory formula, all of the costs will be re- 
paid with interest. The city of Minot will 
repay the water supply costs and the 
Garrison Diversion Conservancy District 
will take care of the fish and wildlife and 
recreation obligations. 

Since the Minot extension does not 
benefit irrigation, there is no cost al- 
located to that purpose. Thus we are not 
confronted here with any question of 
financial assistance, acreage limitations, 
surplus crops or any of the other issues 
that sometimes bother Members about 
reclamation projects. 

The project has a good benefit-cost 
ratio of 1.93 to 1.0 at 4%-percent in- 
terest; there is no local opposition of 
which we are aware and the bill is 
strongly supported by our committee. 
Water rights are in order under the laws 
and procedures of the State of North 
Dakota and the project has no adverse 
environmental effects. In fact, the intro- 
duction of high quality Missouri River 
water into the Souris River Basin is cal- 
culated to have a very beneficial effect 
on the salinity of the water resources of 
this basin and will go a long way in re- 
solving the conflicts which have existed 
between wildlife interests and commer- 
cial interest over water supply and water 
quality issues. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a fairly small, al- 
beit a very important project. It has been 
most carefully planned and analyzed. It 
meets all of the tests of law and policy 
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and, in terms of public investments, must 
rank high among the developmental op- 
portunities that have come to the House 
in recent years. I confidently request all 
Members to join with me in effecting 
speedy passage of this most desirable 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, here again the reason 
why this legislation comes up as it does 
under a rule but also being considered 
in the House as if it were in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union is because of an amend- 
ment to be offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Saytor). 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
legislation authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Minot extension of the 
Garrison diversion unit of the Missouri 
River Basin project in the State of North 
Dakota. 

The city of Minot, N. Dak., has experi- 
enced difficulty in meeting its immedi- 
ate demands for municipal and industrial 
water. The present sources are not ade- 
quate to meet peak demands and during 
drought periods, serious consideration is 
given to water rationing. The city’s exist- 
ing source of supply from the Minot aqui- 
fer and the Souris River cannot be relied 
upon to meet the continual and growing 
water requirements. 

The principal purpose of H.R. 16987 is 
to provide an interim supplemental wa- 
ter supply to the city of Minot and sur- 
rounding area to meet its critical short- 
term needs from the nearby Sundre 
aquifer and to develop a more depend- 
able water supply by diverting water 
from the Velva Canal of the Garrison 
diversion unit to meet the city’s long- 
range municipal and industrial water re- 
quirements in the future. 

Construction of the Minot extension 
will involve two phases of development. 
The first phase will be the conveyance 
of the ground water supply from the 
nearby Sundre aquifer to the city’s treat- 
ment plant. The principal features of this 
phase of development are a pumping 
plant near the aquifer, a pipeline leading 
from the pumping plant to the city’s 
treatment plant. The second phase of 
development which will be required in 6 
to 10 years involves the diversion of water 
from the Velva Canal of the Garrison 
diversion unit to the city’s water treat- 
ment plant. The principal features of this 
phase will include the pipeline from the 
Velva Canal to the Livingston Reservoir, 
the Livingston Dam and Reservoir, two 
pumping stations and a pipeline to con- 
vey water from the reservoir to the city’s 
water treatment plant. This second 
phase of development will also provide 
for fish and wildlife enhancement and 
recreational opportunities. 

The total project cost of the Minot ex- 
tension is estimated at $17,413,000. Con- 
struction costs on the first phase of de- 
velopment are estimated at $2,080,000 
and the second phase of development is 
estimated to cost $10,830,000 plus a cash 
assignment of $4,503,000 from the Gar- 
rison diversion unit representing a pro 
rata share of the municipal and indus- 
trial water supply allocation in that 
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project. These project costs are allocated 
among the project purposes; $14,779,000 
for municipal and industrial water, and 
$2,634,000 for recreation and fish and 
wildlife enhancement. Of the estimated 
total project costs of $17,413,000, approx- 
imately $15,370,000 or 88 percent is reim- 
bursable with interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of 
H.R. 16987. 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I will be happy to yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Dakota (Mr. KLEPPE). 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1965 Congress author- 
ized the Garrison diversion unit of the 
Missouri River Basin project in North 
Dakota primarily to provide municipal 
and industrial water to various commu- 
nities in north central North Dakota. 

One of the major cities included in the 
municipal water aspect was Minot; how- 
ever, the authorization to extend the 
Garrison diversion unit did not cover the 
facilities required to divert and deliver 
water from the major canals of the unit 
to Minot, 

The purpose of H.R. 16987, legislation 
I sponsored along with my colleague 
from North Dakota, will authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Minot exten- 
sion of the Garrison diversion unit. 

Minot, N. Dak., has been faced 
with a critical water supply problem and 
the city government has been consider- 
ing the necessity of instituting the ra- 
tioning of water. As one of the larger 
urban centers in North Dakota, Minot is 
the trade and service center for the west 
and central portions of the State. Minot’s 
economy is rooted in agriculture and it is 
also the site of Minot Air Force Base, 
a permanent defense installation de- 
pendent on the city for its water supply. 
The present water service is from the 
Souris River and local aquifers reliant on 
the Souris River. The city’s peak needs 
are not sufficiently met by these sources 
and they would be totally incapable of 
meeting the city’s needs in the immediate 
future, 

Because time has been of the essence, 
I wish at this point to express my sin- 
cere appreciation to a number of indi- 
viduals in this body who have been in- 
strumental in the progress of this legis- 
lation. 

As chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. JOHN- 
SON) concluded hearings on H.R. 16987 
in record time and favorably reported 
the legislation to the full committee. 

The able chairman of the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL) realized the urgency of the situa- 
tion in Minot and guided the progress 
of this legislation. 

The ranking minority member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SAYLOR) was instrumental 
in establishing the relationship of the 
Minot extension to the overall quality of 
the human environment, particularly 
with a view toward its effect upon con- 
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servation. His diligence and perseverance 
in determining that a project of this na- 
ture enhances rather than destroys the 
environment sets an example that all of 
us should follow. 

The city of Minot is now extremely 
close to what has in the past only been 
an idea—the availability of a dependable 
supply of municipal and industrial water. 
Passage of H.R. 16987 by this body will 
hopefully signal the start of construc- 
tion in the very near future. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from North Dakota (Mr. 
ANDREWS). 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend the 
committee for the expeditious way in 
which they have handled this most im- 
portant project. 

H.R. 16987, a bill to authorize the 
Minot extension of the Garrison diver- 
sion project, is most important to the 
city of Minot and to the Garrison di- 
version unit. 

The Minot extension will provide for 
the development of an interim water sup- 
ply from a groundwater aquifer to serve 
the city until a water supply can be made 
available from the Velva Canal. Present 
plans contemplate that the Minot exten- 
sion will be integrated with the Garrison 
diversion unit insofar as its operations 
are concerned. The total cost of the proj- 
ect which includes 14 miles of pipeline, 
two pumping plants, a dam, and 10,350 
acre-foot storage reservoir, would ap- 
proximate $12 million. 

The total project and assigned cost, 
including interest. during. construction, 
allocated to municipal and industrial wa- 
ter supply will be reimbursed by the city 
of Minot with interest. 

The Garrison diversion unit, author- 
ized back in 1965 and now under con- 
struction, will provide a plentiful supply 
of good water to a number of cities in 
the project area for municipal and indus- 
trial use. The city of Minot is the largest 
city of those listed in the project report 
as potential municipal water customers 
of the project and is, without question, 
the city in the area with the most criti- 
cal water supply problem. 

Very simply; this bill will provide an 
opportunity for early utilization of the 
water being diverted by the Garrison 
project. Its approval will result in con- 
siderable savings in local and Federal tax 
dollars and it will hasten vitally needed 
industrial and municipal water to the 
city of Minot. 

This city of 32,000 has suffered from 
a water shortage, and indeed employed 
water rationing, nearly every year in the 
last decade. The recent census revealed 
that Minot had experienced the slowest 
growth rate of any of North Dakota’s 
four major cities and this fact can cer- 
tainly be blamed on the lack of water for 
industrial growth. 

Meanwhile, Minot citizens have wit- 
nessed the growth of the Minot Air Force 
Base near their city, a key military in- 
stallation essential to our Nation’s de- 
fense. The population at the base is pres- 
ently about 18,000—and the mission of 
this base and its personnel is dependent 
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on a reliable water supply from the city 
of Minot. 

The project is greatly needed. It will 
result in a savings to the Federal Gov- 
ernment over waiting until total project 
development and I urge my colleagues to 
support it. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SAYLOR: Page 
2, line 4, Strike out “opportunities.” and in- 
sert: “opportunities: Provided, That all iden- 
tifable water flows conveyed, regulated, or 
furnished by or through works and facilities 
authorized in this Act, shall be treated for 
the purpose of abating pollution and im- 
proving water quality in such manner as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Interior.” 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
same amendment which I offered to the 
bill which we just considered. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this 
amendment is to carry out the congres- 
sional intent to abate water pollution and 
improve our environment. This Nation 
is on the threshold of a major attack on 
water pollution. The Council on Environ- 
mental Quality in its recent report rec- 
ommended that a strong and consistent 
Federal policy should be developed to 
control water pollution and insure ef- 
fective enforcement of water quality 
standards. 

The place to begin is here in our con- 
sideration of legislation authorizing Fed- 
eral water resource. developments—be 
they large or small. And, the time to be- 
gin is now. This is essentially what the 
amendment I have offered does, by writ- 
ing into basic law the requirement that 
all identifiable flows of water from works 
and facilities authorized in this Federal 
project. shall be inspected and treated 
for the purpose of abating water pollu- 
tion and improving water quality. 

This is not a complex amendment. 
The amendment merely requires: First, 
that the flows of water be identified from 
the works and facilities authorized in the 
act, if they cannot be identified then 
there is nothing to be done, and second, 
if the flows of water can be identified, 
the amendment requires that the water 
flow be inspected for water pollution, If 
water pollution is found then the amend- 
ment requires that the water flows be 
treated to abate the pollution and im- 
prove the water quality. All this is to be 
done in such manner as is determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior. If the Sec- 
retary of the Interior does not have the 
money or manpower within his Depart- 
ment or the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration, then the Secre- 
tary, I am certain, will be more than 
willing to request more money and man- 
power from the Congress. 

I am aware that there are those who 
will rise in opposition to this amend- 
ment and propose arguments against its 
adoption on the basis that this amend- 
ment has no place in this little project. 
I would point out to my colleagues that 
this Congress passed Public Law 91- 
190, commonly known as the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969. The 
amendment which I have offered is 
merely a step, a small step, in carrying 
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out the congressional declaration of a 
national environmental policy. I would 
also say to my colleagues to beware of 
those who clamor for the improvement 
of our environment, so long as it is not 
required in their own backyard. 

Improvement of our environment, 
abating water pollution, and improving 
water quality are all part of the same 
problem. If we in the Congress are to 
carry out our commitment to improve 
the environment then we must begin by 
requiring that Federal water resource 
developments, of large, small or medium 
size, be continually monitored for the 
purpose of abating water pollution and 
improving water quality. 

If we are to have a national policy on 
the environment, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment should set the example. I urge 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I now ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, SAYLOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer an- 
other amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SAYLOR: on 
page 2 at the end of line 4, “The Minot ex- 
tension to the Garrison diversion unit shall 
be operated in such manner that identifiable 
return flows of water will not cause the 
Souris River to be in violation of water 
quality standards promulgated pursuant to 
the Water Quality Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
903) .” 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
amendment which was agreed to when 
we discussed the amendment we had on 
the Narrows Unit in conference, and I 
am using the same language that was 
adopted there, and adding it to this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, having read the language of 
the amendment just offered, we have 
no objection to the amendment on this 
side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman -from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SAYLOR). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Page 2, line 17, 
strike out “precedent to” and insert "ex- 
ecuted before”. 

Page 4, line 6, strike out “$12,150,000” and 
insert “$12,900,000”. 

Page 4, line 10, add the following sentence: 
“There are also authorized to be appropri- 
ated such additional sums as may be re- 
quired for the operation and maintenance 
of the extension.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, H.R. 16987 will authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct the 
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Minot extension to the authorized Gar- 
rison diversion unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project in North Dakota. The works 
contemplated by this bill are necessary to 
enable the city of Minot to convey, regu- 
late and utilize water for municipal and 
industrial purposes. 

When the Garrison diversion unit was 
authorized by the Congress in 1965, the 
works did not include a means for mu- 
nicipalities to deliver the water from the 
major canals of the unit to the city sys- 
tems. It was then recognized that supple- 
mentary construction would be required 
at a later date, even though the city of 
Minot has always been considered to be 
one of the major municipal beneficiaries 
of the Garrison development. 

Minot is among the most important 
cities in the State of North Dakota. It is 
the trade and service center for a large 
portion of the State and is the site of a 
major Strategic Air Command base. The 
base relies on the city water system for 
all its water supplies. The town is experi- 
encing a steady and constant growth rate 
and water supplies available locally from 
the Souris River and its tributary aqui- 
fers are no longer adequate for current 
needs and cannot possibly supply future 
growth increments. The city has been 
forced to curtail usage through rationing 
in which the air base has cooperated, has 
deepened its wells, and investigated all 
reasonable alternative means of aug- 
menting its sources of water. 

The Velva Canal of the Garrison, unit 
will furnish such a source when it is com- 
pleted and placed in service. The avail- 
ability of construction funds for the 
works of the Garrison diversion unit has 
been such that a number of years will 
probably elapse before the Velva Canal is 
completed. In addition, the city’s present 
indebtedness level and the general state 
of the bond market suggest serious ques- 
tions of the municipality's capability to 
finance the interconnections to the Velva 
Canal when water is available from that 
source. All of these circumstances point 
to the plan of development that will be 
authorized by H.R. 16987 as the only 
viable solution to Minot’s present and fu- 
ture water supply dilemma. 

The plan envisioned by this legisla- 
tion consists of two stages. The first 
stage has a Federal cost of only $2,080,- 
000 and would include pumping plants 
and pipelines to convey water from a 
newly located aquifer about seven miles 
to the city’s central treatment plant. 
The city plans to drill and equip the 
required wells and to install, at its own 
expense, the facilities to accumulate the 
water and convey it to the project 
pumping plant. This development will 
take care of the city’s needs for the next 
6 to 10 years, after which the second 
stage of the Minot extensions will be 
needed. 

This part of the project will have an 
initial cost of $10,830,000. It will include 
a pipeline from the Velva Canal to the 
Livingston Reservoir, Livingston dam 
and reservoir, and a short spur outfall 
line from the reservoir to interconnect 
with the first-stage pipeline. When this 
stage enters service, the first stage will 
be placed on standby status for supple- 
mental and emergency use. 

Livingston Reservoir will be a mul- 
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tiple purpose facility having a very valu- 
able fish and wildlife and recreation 
function. It will be within about two 
miles of the population concentration 
in Minot. 

This fortunate location coupled with 
the fact that it can be kept filled through- 
out the summer season implies a heavy 
use by citizens of the community. Mi- 
not, being located in the heart of the 
North Dakota prairie country is badly 
in need of the fishing and other recrea- 
tional opportunities afforded by a. siz- 
able body of water. 

The Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, in its hearings on this meas- 
ure has been assured that water rights 
are in accordance with the requirements 
of the State of South Dakota and that 
there is no opposition to the legislation 
within the community or on the part of 
the agencies of State, local, or Federal 
Government. 

The program will have a beneficial 
effect.on environmental factors and will 
enhance natural values. The water to be 
imported into the Souris River Basin 
will be superior in quality to that which 
exists there naturally, and the increase 
in usable water will abate conflicts that 
have long existed between commercial 
and wildlife interests. 

The project has a very fine benefit to 
cost ratio of 1.93 to 1.0 even at the high 
discount rates now being used by the 
executive branch for economic evalua- 
tion of water resource projects. 

The development will be completely 
reimbursable with interest except for 
the write-offs to fish and wildlife and 
recreation authorized pursuant to the 
provisions of the Federal Water Proj- 
ects Recreation Act. Under these au- 
thorities, the Garrison Diversion Con- 
servancy District will pay $588,000 plus 
$19,000 interest during construction, 
with $2,046,000 being nonreimbursable. 

Mr. Speaker, this is’ critical legisla- 
tion which, I am sure, all Members can 
support freely. The project we are con- 
sidering here meets all of the tests of 
economic and financial analysis; it will 
improve and enhance the quality of life 
of the immediate and nearby communi- 
ties; it will strengthen the utility of a 
major defense installation; and it will be 
returned substantially to the Treasury 
with interest. Surely, I cannot conceive 
of an investment in rural America that 
could be expected to offer more wide- 
spread return to the well-being of the 
general public than will be the case with 
this legislation. I sincerely hope that 
every Member will join with me in en- 
acting it into law without delay. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
1189, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs is discharged from further 
consideration of the bill S. 2808. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. JOHNSON OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. JouHNnson of California moves to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 2808, 
and insert the provisions of the bill H.R. 
16987, as passed, as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Minot extension of the Garrison diver- 
sion unit in North Dakota under the Federal 
reclamation laws (Act of June 17, 1902; 32 
Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto) for the principal 
purposes of conveying, regulating, and fur- 
nishing water made available through fa- 
cilities of the Garrison diversion unit for use 
by the city of Minot and other communities 
for municipal and industrial purposes; con- 
serving and developing fish and wildlife re- 
sources; and enhancing outdoor recreation 
opportunities. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary is authorized to con- 
struct appropriate portions of the Minot ex- 
tension to assist in the interim delivery of 
water from ground water sources prior to 
the availability of water through the facili- 
ties of the Garrison diversion unit. 

Sec. 3. (a) Costs of the project, or any unit 
or stage thereof, allocated to municipal 
water supply, shall be repayable, with inter- 
est, by the municipal water users over a 
period of not more than fifty years from the 
date that water is first delivered for that 
purpose, pursuant to contracts with munici- 
pal corporations or other organizations, as 
defined in subsection 2(g) of the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187). 
Such contracts shall be executed before the 
commencement of construction of the proj- 
ect. Contracts may be entered into with 
water users’ organizations pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act without regard to the 
last sentence of subsection 9(c) of the Rec- 
lamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187). 

(b) Expenditures for the Minot extension 
may be made without regard to the soil 
survey and land classification requirements 
of the Interior Department Appropriation 
Act of 1954 (67 Stat. 266). 

(c) The interest rate used for computing 
interest during construction and interest 
on the unpaid balance of the reimbursable 
costs of the Minot extension shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
of the beginning of the fiscal year in which 
construction on the extension is commenced, 
on the basis of the computed average in- 
terest rate payable by the Treasury upon its 
outstanding marketable public obligations 
which are neither due nor callable for re- 
demption for fifteen years from date of 
issue. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to transfer 
to a qualified contracting entity or entities 
the care, operation, and maintenance of the 
project works, and, if such transfer is made, 
to credit annually against the contractor's 
repayment obligation that portion of the 
year’s joint operation and maintenance costs 
which, if the United States had continued 
to operate the project, would have been al- 
located to fish and wildlife and recreation 
purposes. Prior to assuming care, operation, 
and maintenance of the project works the 
contracting entity or entities shall be ob- 
ligated to operate them in accordance with 
criteria established by the Secretary of the 
Interior with respect to fish and wildlife and 
recreation. 

Sec. 4. The conservation and development 
of fish and wildlife resources and the en- 
hancement of recreation opportunities in 
connection with the Minot extension shall 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
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Federal Water Projects Recreation Act (79 
Stat. 213). 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the construction of the Minot 
extension the sum of $12,900,000 (January 
1969 prices), plus or minus such amounts, 
if any, as may be justified by reason of 
ordinary fluctuations in construction costs 
as indicated by engineering cost indexes ap- 
plicable to the type of construction involved. 
There are also authorized to be appropriated 
such additional sums as may be required 
for the operation and maintenance of the 
extension. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 16987) was 
laid on the table. 


REAUTHORIZING THE RIVERTON 
EXTENSION UNIT, MISSOURI 
RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the bill (H.R..7521) to 
reauthorize the Riverton extension unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, to include 
therein the entire Riverton Federal rec- 
lamation project, and for other purposes 
and ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The: Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 7521 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
general plan for the Riverton extension unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, heretofore au- 
thorized under section 9 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), is modified to 
include relief to water users, construction, 
betterment. of works, land rehabilitation, 
water conservation, flood control, and silt 
control on the entire Riverton Federal recla- 
mation project. As so modified the general 
plan is reauthorized under the designation 
“Riverton unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project”. 

Src, 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to negotiate and execute an 
amendatory repayment contract with the 
Midvale Irrigation District covering all lands 
of the Riverton unit. This contract shall re- 
place all existing repayment contracts be- 
tween the Midvale Irrigation District and 
the United States. 

(b) The period for repayment of the con- 
struction and rehabilitation and betterment 
costs allocated to irrigation and assigned to 
be repaid by the irrigation water users shall 
be fifty years from and including the year in 
which such amendatory repayment contract 
is confirmed. 

(c) During the period required to con- 
struct and test the adequacy of drains and 
other water conservation works, the rates of 
charge to land classes and the acreage asses- 
sable in each land class in the unit shall con- 
tinue to be as established in the amendatory 
repayment contract with the district dated 
June 26, 1952; thereafter such rates of charge 
and assessable acreage shall be in accordance 
with the amortization capacity and classifi- 
cation of unit lands as determined by the 
Secretary. 

(d) The district's repayment obligation 
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under the amendatory contract shall reflect 
a credit for any amounts paid by the district 
in reduction of its repayment obligation 
under previous contracts, and the repay- 
ment period of individual tracts within the 
district shall be reduced to reflect a credit for 
any amounts paid by the district in reduc- 
tion of its repayment obligation under previ- 
ous contracts which are attributable to such 
tracts. 

(e) During the first ten years of the re- 
payment period under the amendatory con- 
tract, the annual payment obligation of the 
district shall be reduced by the amounts 
which the district has credited in the pre- 
vious year to water users who have provided 
title for the project drainage program: Pro- 
vided, That the total of such reductions shall 
not exceed $50,000. 

Sec. 3. (a) Construction and rehabilitation 
and betterment costs of the Riverton unit 
which the Secretary determines to be assign- 
able to land classified now or hereafter as 
permanently unproductive shall be nonre- 
turnable and nonreimbursable: Provided, 
That whenever new lands or lands now or 
hereafter classified as nonproductive, are 
classified or reclassified as productive, the re- 
payment obligation of the district shall be 
increased appropriately. 

(b) All miscellaneous net revenues of the 
Riverton unit shall accrue to the United 
States and shall be applied against irriga- 
tion costs not assigned to be repaid by irri- 
gation water users. 

(c) Construction and rehabilitation and 
betterment costs of the Riverton unit allo- 
cated to irrigation and not assigned to be 
repaid by irrigation water users nor returned 
from miscellaneous net revenues of the unit 
shall be returnable from net revenues of the 
Missouri River Basin project. 

Sec. 4. The limitation of lands held in ben- 
eficial ownership within the unit by any one 
owner, which are eligible to receive project 
water from, through, or by means of project 
works, shall be one hundred and sixty acres 
of class 1 land or the equivalent thereof in 
other classes, as determined by the Secretary. 

Sec. 5. (a) Lands available for disposition 
on the Riverton unit, including property ac- 
quired pursuant to the Act of March 10, 1964, 
shall be sold at public or private sale at not 
less than appraised fair market value at the 
time of sale. The Secretary may dispose of 
such lands in tracts of any size, so long as 
no such disposition will result in a total 
ownership within the unit by any one owner 
in excess of the limitation prescribed in sec- 
tion 4 above. 

(b) In the disposition of lands on the 
Riverton unit, resident landowners on the 
unit who have not obtained relief under the 
Act of March 10, 1964, as amended, shall have 
a prior right to purchase tracts in order to 
supplement their existing farms. 

Sec. 6. Appropriations heretofore or here- 
after made for carrying on the functions of 
the Bureau of Reclamation shall be available 
for credits, expenses, charges, and cost pro- 
vided by or incurred under this Act. The 
Secretary is authorized to make such rules 
and regulations as are necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ASPINALL 
was allowed to proceed for an additional 
4 minutes.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to speak on behalf of H.R. 7521, 
to explain its relationship to current 
water resources policy and to aid Mem- 
bers in understanding its importance and 
its merits. H.R. 7521 is a many-faceted 
measure. It is a fairly minor bill in terms 
of the new work authorized to be under- 
taken, yet it is far reaching in terms of 
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its potential impact on the future of the 
community and region which the River- 
ton reclamation development seeks to 
serve. 

The purpose of this legislation, broadly 
speaking, is to put the various compo- 
nents of the Riverton project and the 
Riverton extension unit on a sound op- 
erating and fiscal basis. This is accom- 
plished by authorizing the application of 
many present-day provisions of water re- 
source law to a program where they have 
not heretofore been available. The bill 
which we bring to the floor today has 
been studiously considered in commit- 
tee, and the Members will note later a 
number of very significant amendments 
that are believed vital to the attainment 
of the basic objectives of the bill. 

In presenting this measure to the 
House, we do not represent it as a typical 
reclamation authorization, although 
when the bill passes, the program will be 
indistinguishable from the typical proj- 
ect. The departures from the typical in 
this bill are brought about by the neces- 
sity to face up to errors in judgment 
made at least 25 years ago by the Depart- 
ment and by the Congress and which 
have been left too long unattended, I 
will now explain to the House what we 
seek to accomplish in H.R. 7521. 

NEW WORK AUTHORIZED 


The bill authorizes new Federal ex- 
penditures in the amount of $12,116,000. 
This authority will enable appropriations 
for rehabilitation of the canals and lat- 
erals of the first and second divisions, 
and the installation of drainage works 
that were never completed in the initial 


construction phases. About $1 million 
will be authorized for fish and wildlife 
habitat development in the project lands 
and in connection with the water bodies 
on the project. Everyone should take par- 
ticular note that we are not authorizing 
service to any lands to be newly irri- 
gated and we are not sanctioning the ex- 
penditure of any funds whatsoever in be- 
half of third division lands. The work 
covered by this provision of the bill is 
typical of that frequently required on 
projects after they have been in service 
for 40 or 50 years, and some of the older 
structures begin to require more mainte- 
nance expense than can prudently be 
made. 
AMENDATORY REPAYMENT CONTRACT 
AUTHORIZED 


Under the terms of H.R. 7521, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior will be authorized 
to enter into an amendatory repayment 
contract with the Midvale Irrigation Dis- 
trict. This contract will extend for a term 
of 50 years, consistently with the pres- 
ent policies of the Congress in such mat- 
ters. The district will be obliged to pay 
in accordance with an up-to-date deter- 
mination of its payment capacity for all 
of the lands including any lands of the 
third division which are still arable and 
which are acquired by Midvale operators 
and admitted to the district. 

This contract will supersede the exist- 
ing contract under which the Midvale 
district is obliged to continue payments 
for more than 100 years. The obligations 
currently in force under the existing con- 
tract will be assumed in part by the new 
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contract and in part by revenues from 
the net proceeds of the Missouri River 
Basin power system. Financial assistance 
in the amount of some $19,000,000 is 
needed and is available for this purpose 
according to studies and testimony pre- 
sented to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, this aspect of H.R. 7521 
can be likened to the refinancing of a 
loan not greatly dissimilar from the prac- 
tices found in private business. Here, we 
are giving the Riverton people a new 
contract under the same terms and con- 
ditions that we would give a new project. 
In so doing, we are also asking these bor- 
rowers to assume the same obligations 
that a new borrower would assume. We 
want them to pay what they are able to 
pay, and to take care of operation and 
maintenance. We do not expect them to 
get any credit for what they paid under 
their old notes to the Government and 
have proposed amendments to delete 
certain proposed credits that would be 
granted as a consequence of such earlier 
payments and expenditures. The author 
of the bill and its primary supporter, the 
gentleman from Wyoming, our colleague, 
Mr. Word), understand and accept the 
logic and commonsense of this proposal 
as do the water users of Midvale. 


ACREAGE LIMITATION ADJUSTMENTS 


H.R. 7521 will allow the acreage limita- 
tion provisions of reclamation law to be 
administered on the class 1 equivalency 
concept. What this means is that a land- 
owner may receive water for 160 acres 
of class 1 irrigable land or its income- 
producing equivalent in lands of lesser 
classes. The Congress has long recognized 
this as an equitable modification of the 
160-acre law for projects where limita- 
tions of soils, climate, or crop adaptabil- 
ity make it impossible to operate success- 
fully under the strict provisions of the 
original acreage limitation statute. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE PROGRAMS 


The bill provides that justifiable fish 
and wildlife enhancement works may be 
undertaken subject to the standard re- 
quirement of cost sharing by a non-Fed- 
eral public body. The State of Wyoming 
through its duly authorized officials has 
agreed to operate and maintain the facil- 
ities, and to repay with interest one-half 
the separable costs in accordance with 
the standard formula set up by Congress 
in the Federal Water Project Recreation 
Act, Public Law 89-72. 


THIRD DIVISION LANDS 


In earlier legislation, the Congress au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
acquire the holdings of the unsuccessful 
settlers on the third division and to make 
appropriate disposition of these lands. 
About $3 million was expended in extin- 
guishing the rights of the settlers. Title to 
the lands of the third division is now in 
Federal hands and those lands which are 
arable are being operated under 1-year 
lease arrangements by the farmers of the 
Midvale district. H.R. 7521 would give 
these farmers a priority to acquire the 
arable lands of third division and thus 
restore them to productivity and local tax 
rolls. The bill also authorizes the Secre- 
tary to declare nonreimbursable costs of 
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development associated with third divi- 
sion land found to be permanently non- 
productive or nonirrigable. 

Mr. Speaker, these are the major fea- 
tures of H.R. 7521. They have the com- 
bined effect of restoring the Riverton de- 
velopment to a position of being a credit 
to the community, the State, and the Na- 
tion. We should pass this bill and get the 
project back on track and forever erase 
it from our agenda of problems. I urge 
all Members to assist in passing this 
measure today. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, the Riverton project and 
in particular, the third division of the 
Riverton project, has been the subject 
of consideration by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. Previous at- 
tempts to resolve the problesm in the 
third division of this Riverton project 
serve as an example of bureaucratic in- 
eptitude and lack of innovation. 

The Riverton project was originally 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in 1920. The Mid- 
vale Irrigation District, the operating 
entity of the original project, has been 
successful in operating the first and sec- 
ond divisions, but not without serious 
hardship and difficulty. In 1944, the third 
division of the Riverton project was au- 
thorized and the project ran into imme- 
diate difficulty because of the inability of 
the lands to accept irrigation water and 
Support crops. In March 1964, the Con- 
gress authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to repurchase the third division 
lands and approximately 19,000 acres 
have been rebought at a price of about 
$3 million. 

H.R. 7521 proposes to consolidate and 
integrate the entire Riverton Federal 
reclamation project, the first, second, 
and third divisions, into a single entity, 
by reauthorizing it as the Riverton unit 
of the Missouri River Basin. H.R. 7521 
does this by modifying the plan of the 
now authorized third division to include 
the entire Riverton project in the Mis- 
souri River Basin project. This permits 
the entire project to be administered as 
a unit under the Midvale Irrigation Dis- 
trict, which will assume operation and 
maintenance responsibility for the proj- 
ect works. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary to 
replace all existing repayment contracts 
with a single amendatory 50-year repay- 
ment contract with the Midvale Irriga- 
tion District. At the same time, the bill 
authorizes the construction, rehabilita- 
tion, and betterment on canal linings, 
structures, laterals, drains, and other 
modifications in the first and second di- 
visions of the project at an estimated 
cost of $11,103,000. 

In addition, the bill provides that the 
project will be financially integrated 
into the Missouri River Basin project, 
thus providing financial assistance from 
the net power revenues of the Missouri 
Basin, H.R. 7521 authorizes a priority of 
purchase to the present landowners 
within the project to purchase lands 
within the third division as supplemental 
to their existing farms. The bill also ex- 
empts the 160-acre limitation of Fed- 
eral reclamation law to the whole project 
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with regard to class one land or their 
equivalent in other land classes as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Interior. 

As a result of this consolidation, the 
total estimated project cost of the River- 
ton unit as reauthorized is $43,063,728. 
Only $12,116,000 of this amount is new 
development authorized in this bill; $11,- 
103,000 of this amount as previously 
mentioned is for rehabilitation and bet- 
terment works and is allocated to irri- 
gation as a project purpose. The remain- 
ing $1,565,900 of the $12,116,000 author- 
ized for new development involves the 
costs associated with fish and wildlife 
enhancement. Of this amount, the State 
of Wyoming has already expended ap- 
proximately $533,000, leaving a $1,013,000 
Federal expenditure and the State will 
assume the responsibility for operation 
and maintenance of the fish and wild- 
life enhancement works. 

While I favor the overall approach 
taken in H.R. 7521, to make the Riverton 
unit a sound, financially feasible Federal 
reclamation project, I am dismayed at 
the committee’s inability to permit cred- 
its to be given the farmers of the Mid- 
vale Irrigation District as was proposed 
in the legislation when introduced and 
supported by the Department of the In- 
terior. In essence, the bill as introduced 
permitted credits in two instances in 
the sum of $1,419,119.03 and $50,000 for 
payments already made and betterment 
works already completed to be reflected 
in the new repayment obligation under 
the amendatory contract. I regret the 
committee did not see fit to go one step 
further in this respect in making this 
project more financially feasible. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of this 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gross, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SAYLOR was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

The chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. As- 
PINALL), has said this was a project that 
went sour, or words to that effect, and 
apparently it went very sour. Now it is 
proposed to try to salvage something 
out of it, but is this in the nature of 
sending good money after bad? Can this 
project be salvaged? 

Mr, SAYLOR. I am happy to tell my 
colleague, the gentleman from Iowa, that 
the first two units of the Riverton proj- 
ect, while they had difficulty in operat- 
ing, were able to make their payments. 
The third unit of the Riverton project, 
which was authorized during World War 
II, was a fiasco from the day it was au- 
thorized. There was no proper survey of 
the land, and many young men returning 
from the service were led to believe that 
if they would go out to that area, they 
would get a 160-acre farm. 
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It was so bad that after hearings be- 
fore our committee both in the field and 
here in Washington, D.C., we authorized 
the Bureau of Reclamation to go out and 
buy out all of the farmers who wanted 
to sell in the third unit of the Riverton 
project. 

What we are doing in this bill by 
changing the 160-acre limitation law is 
allowing the farmers who are presently 
on units one and two the right to buy 
additional land in what was described 
as unit number three, and add it to their 
present farms or ranches, so that they 
can have a better project. 

When the Bureau of Reclamation sent 
its report in, it asked that the sum of a 
little more than $1 million which had 
been paid by the irrigators in the third 
district be given as a credit against the 
new contract. The Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs decided that this was 
not correct, that they should not give the 
local farmers this benefit. 

I understand from the people in the 
area, even though they would have liked 
to have credit for that $1 million plus, 
they are willing to accept this project 
now. 

Mr. GROSS. Then this project does 
not add new lands for irrigation pur- 
poses, but rather is an attempt to reha- 
bilitate, in part at least, that which has 
failed? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. There is a figure on page 
6 of the bill of $12,116,000, and follow- 
ing that, in parenthesis, it says “based 
on July 1969 prices.” 

Are we here today adopting an author- 
ization figure of $12,116,000 knowing that 
there has been an increase in cost over 
the past year and that this figure will 
be increased? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I might say to my col- 
league from Iowa that at the.time we 
held these hearings early this year the 
latest figures we had available were the 
July prices. We cannot get a completely 
up-to-date figure. At the time the hear- 
ings were held and the witnesses ap- 
peared to testify this was the latest fig- 
ure available to the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. That was July a year 
ago? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Not last July, but July a 
year ago. 

I have one further question with re- 
spect to the language on page 5, which 
states in part: “on the basis of the com- 
puted average interest rate payable by 
the Treasury upon its outstanding mar- 
ketable public obligations, which are 
neither due nor callable for redemption 
for 15 years from date of issue.” 

Is this normal language in a bill of 
this nature, and if so, is the interest 
rate on 15-year obligations more favor- 
able to the borrower? What is the story? 

Mr. SAYLOR, I might say to my col- 
league from Iowa, this is the formula 
which has been updated, to be used now. 
While it does not reflect the actual cost 
of present-day borrowing, it is the figure 
that has been used in all reclamation 
projects and all Public Works projects 
to determine the feasibility. 

I want to say it is only because the 
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Public Works Committees of the House 
and Senate have come into agreement 
that we have this updated and now have 
this figure. Up until about 18 months 
ago we had a figure considerably less 
than that. 

Mr. GROSS. Considering the billions 
upon billions of dollars this Government 
is in debt, there are few, comparatively 
speaking, long-term or 15-year obliga- 
tions. Most of it is very short term—5 
years or less. 

Mr. SAYLOR. A lot of the money at 
the present time which the Government 
is borrowing is on short-term notes. But 
we still do have outstanding some long- 
term loans. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the amendment as 
follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Savior: Page 2, 
line 2, strike out “project.” and insert “proj- 
ect: Provided, That all identifiable return 
flows of water from the general plan as mod- 
ified and reauthorized shall be treated for 
the purpose of abating pollution and im- 
proving water quality, in such manner as 
determined by the Secretary of the Interior.” 


Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, as I said 
before, this is the amendment that I 
would like to see adopted in this legis- 
lation. However, I am a realist and I 
realize it is impossible to get this amend- 
ment adopted at this time. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
carry out the congressional intent to 
abate water pollution and improve our 
environment. This Nation is on the 
threshold of a major attack on water 
pollution. The Council on Environmen- 
tal Quality in its recent report recom- 
mended that a strong and consistent 
Federal policy should be developed to 
control water pollution and insure ef- 
fective enforcement of water quality 
standards. 

The place to begin is here in our con- 
sideration of legislation authorizing Fed- 
eral water resource developments—be 
they large or small. And, the time to 
begin is now. This is essentially what 
the amendment I have offered does, by 
writing into basic law the requirement 
that all identifiable flows of water from 
works and facilities authorized in this 
Federal project shall be inspected and 
treated for the purpose of abating water 
pollution and improving water quality. 

This is not a complex amendment. The 
amendment merely requires: First, that 
the flows of water be identified from the 
works and facilities authorized in the 
act, if they cannot be identified then 
there is nothing to be done; and, second, 
if the flows of water can be identified, 
the amendment requires that the water 
flow be inspected for water pollution. If 
water pollution is found then the amend- 
ment requires that the water flows be 
treated to abate the pollution and im- 
prove the water quality. All this is to be 
done in such manner as is determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior. If the 
Secretary of the Interior does not have 
the money or manpower within his De- 
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partment or the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration, then the Secre- 
tary, I am certain, will be more than 
willing to request more money and man- 
power from the Congress. 

I am aware that there are those who 
will rise in opposition to this amendment 
and propose arguments against its adop- 
tion on the basis that this amendment 
has no place in this little project. I would 
point out to my colleagues that this Con- 
gress passed Public Law 91-190, com- 
monly known as the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969. The amend- 
ment which I have offered is merely a 
step, a small step, in carrying out the 
congressional declaration of a national 
environmental policy. I would also say to 
my colleagues to beware of those who 
clamor for the improvement of our en- 
vironment, so long as it is not required 
in their own backyard. 

Improvement of our environment, 
abating water pollution, and improving 
water quality are all part of the same 
problem. If we in the Congress are to 
carry out our commitment to improve the 
environment then we must begin by re- 
quiring that Federal water resources de- 
velopments, of large, small, or medium 
size, be continually monitored for the 
purpose of abating water pollution and 
improving water quality. 

If we are to have a national policy on 
the environment, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment should set the example. I urge 
the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: On 
page 2 at the end of line 2, “The Riverton 
extension unit shall be operated in such 
manner that identifiable return flows of water 
will not cause the Wind River to be in viola- 
tion of water quality standards promulgated 
pursuant to the Water Quality Act of 1965 
(79 Stat. 908).” 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, at the time 
we had the Narrows project in Colorado 
before the House and went to conference 
this language was adopted as being a 
step forward in requiring the Secretary 
of the Interior to operate the reclama- 
tion projects in accordance with water 
quality standards. Therefore, this is the 
same amendment that has been agreed 
to in conference. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the amendment just read by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania meets 
with the approval of the people on this 
side. We have no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SAYLOR). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendments: Page 1, line 7, 
after “conservation,” insert “fish and wild- 
life conservation and development,” 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “confirmed,” and 
insert “executed.” 

Page 2, line 23 through page 3, line 12, 
strike out all of subsections (d) and (e). 

Page 3, line 15, strike out “land” and 
insert “lands”. 

Page 4, line 4, strike out “project.” and 
insert “project within fifty years from and 
including the year in which the amendatory 
contract authorized by this Act is executed.” 

Page 4, line 9, after “other” insert “land”. 

Page 4, following line 23, insert a new Sec- 
tion 6 as follows: 

“Sec, 6. (a) The provision of lands, facili- 
ties, and project modifications which furnish 
fish and wildlife benefits in connection with 
the Riverton extension unit shall be in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Water Project 
Recreation Act (79 Stat. 213). 

“(b) The interest rate used for purposes 
of computing interest during construction 
and interest on the unpaid balance of the 
capital cost allocated to interest-bearing fea- 
tures of the project shall be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as of the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year in which construc- 
tion of said interest-bearing features is in- 
itiated, on the basis of the computed average 
interest rate payable by the Treasury upon 
its outstanding marketable public obliga- 
tions, which are neither due nor callable for 
redemption for fifteen years from date of 
issue.” 

Page 4, line 24, renumber “Sec. 6.” to read 
“Sec, 7.” 

Page 5, following line 4, insert a new Sec- 
tion 8 reading as follows: 

“Sec. 8, There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for rehabilitation and better- 
ment of the facilities of the first and second 
divisions of the Riverton unit, for comple- 
tion of drainage works for said first and 
second divisions, and for fish and wildlife 
measures as authorized by this Act, the sum 
of $12,116,000 (based on July 1969 prices), 
plus or minus such amounts, if any, as may 
be justified by reason of ordinary fluctua- 
tions in construction cost indexes applicable 
to the types of construction involved herein. 
There are also authorized to be appropriated 
such additional sums as may be required for 
cg gee and maintenance of the Riverton 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

(Mr. WOLD (at the request of Mr. 
McCLurRE) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. WOLD. Mr. Speaker, I, first of all, 
would like to express my great appreci- 
ation for the outstanding leadership of 
Chairman AsPINaALL and to my colleagues 
on the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee for reporting out my bill, H.R. 
7521, to reauthorize the entire Riverton 
project as a single unit of the Missouri 
River Basin project. The Riverton recla- 
mation project is located in central Wyo- 
ming in Fremont County. 

The legislation before us today is in 
essence a reauthorization for the future 
of agriculture in much of central Wyo- 
ming. We hear a lot these days about 
urban decay and urban renewal. The 
urban problems are real and few would 
argue that the billions of dollars being 
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spent to remedy these problems are un- 
justified. But we must not allow all this 
attention on urban problems to blind us 
to the fact that we also have rural re- 
newal needs. Many of these symptoms 
are present in the situation which my 
legislation remedies. 

Favorable consideration of H.R. 7521 
is a matter of vital importance to the 
economic welfare of Wyoming. It has 
been the subject of exhaustive congres- 
sional study and deliberation for the past 
several years. 

The bill under consideration would 
authorize the consolidation of 45,000 
acres of the first and second divisions, 
designated the Midvale Irrigation Dis- 
trict, and the 25,000 acre third division, 
designated the Riverton Extension Unit 
Missouri River Basin. By consolidating 
these projects into a single organization, 
the existing Midvale Irrigation District 
would assume responsibility for planning, 
operation, contracting, and maintaining 
the combined units. 

The bill further provides that the com- 
bined units would be financially inte- 
grated into the overall Missouri River 
Basin project, with a 50-year repayment 
contract. The bill provides for the resale 
of Government-owned, arable third di- 
vision lands to Midvale farmers. Au- 
thorization is also included for necessary 
drainage construction, needed rehabili- 
tation of distribution systems and equip- 
ment, and financial assistance from the 
net power revenues of the Missouri River 
Basin project. The bill also authorizes a 
small fish and wildlife enhancement pro- 
gram consisting of lands and habitat im- 
provement for game and migratory 
waterfowl. 

By way of background, money for the 
original Riverton project was made 
available from the Indian Appropria- 
tions Act of 1918. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation assumed control of the project in 
1920 and 5 years later the first water was 
delivered for irrigation. Construction of 
the irrigation facilities serving the first 
two divisions was essentially completed 
prior to World War II. The third divi- 
sion, designated the Riverton Extension 
Unit, was authorized in 1944 and con- 
struction was initiated on a crash basis 
in 1946 to provide settlement opportuni- 
ties for World War II veterans. Settle- 
ment commenced in 1949, 

The project was plagued with financial 
difficulties from the outset. 

Conditions caused a breakdown in the 
long-term repayment contract and in 
1962 the contract was terminated. In 
1964, Congress authorized the Secretary 
of Interior to purchase third division 
land. Virtually all of the third division 
was purchased by the United States. 

The farmers of the first and second di- 
visions now lease virtually all irrigable 
and productive third division land and 
have shown that in the hands of compe- 
tent and experienced farmers it is as 
productive for crops and pasture as their 
own land in the first and second divisions 
of the Midvale Irrigation District. 

The Midvale Irrigation District is di- 
rected by farmers who have shown over 
many hard and often lean years how to 
make a living in an environment of com- 
plex soil and erratic weather conditions. 
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The strength of these men is further 
refiected in their efficient and responsi- 
ble irrigation organization, which among 
other things has never missed a repay- 
ment to the Government. 

The Midvale Irrigation District has al- 
ready demonstrated the capacity to as- 
sume central administration of the three 
districts. For several years, Midvale has 
been providing water to third division 
leaseholders. It is a matter of record that 
the cost of delivering water to the three 
divisions can be handled as economically 
as the unit cost presently in existence. 

The legislation before us today is a re- 
authorization for the future of our rural 
communities, 

Failure to reauthorize the Riverton 
project as I have proposed would seri- 
ously impair the economic and social 
growth of the region. Without rehabilita- 
tion of the first and second divisions, the 
Bureau of Reclamation estimates that 
about 24 percent of the land would be lost 
to cultivation because of continuing 
seepage, salinity, and structure failures. 
Loss of that much productive land in an 
agricultural based economy would be 
catastrophic. 

Failure to act now would mean the 
continued degradation of third division 
lands, representing a Federal investment 
of more than $18 million. 

Further delay will only feed the doubts 
of the enterprising agricultural people 
and the young farmpeople who want to 
stay on the farm but are discouraged by 
the unsettled economic conditions and 
limited opportunities for growth. 

The problems facing Midvale are no 
less fundamental than the crisis con- 
fronting many of our cities. If one ac- 
cepts this view, then the question is: Do 
we step up to the rural problems with 
the same imagination and support now 
working to iron out the urban problems? 
I would certainly hope so. Favorable ac- 
tion on my bill will be a step in that 
direction. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, H.R. 7521, to reauthorize the 
Riverton extension unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, to include the entire Riv- 
erton Federal reclamation project, and 
for other purposes, is the result of a 
decade of cooperative study and consid- 
eration by the Department of the Inte- 
rior and the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. As recommended to be 
amended by the committee, this meas- 
ure will provide the basis for settlement 
of the outstanding problems which have 
confronted the Riverton community 
since shortly after World War IT. 

When H.R. 7521 is enacted and im- 
plemented, the Riverton extension unit 
as it will then be constituted will be a 
soundly based, operating water resource 
development that is a credit to those 
who have worked on it through the 
years. 

In order for Members to understand 
the bill, it is important to review, very 
briefly, the history of Riverton; the evo- 
lution of its difficulties; and the interim 
steps that have heretofore been taken. 

The original Riverton project, some- 
times known as the first and second di- 
visions, was started almost 50 years ago 
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as an Indian irrigation project. Almost 
immediately, jurisdiction was transferred 
to the Bureau of Reclamation which de- 
livered the first irrigation water in 1925. 
Construction of the first two divisions 
was substantially finished by 1940. 

The third division was authorized as 
the Riverton extension unit in the om- 
nibus bill of 1944 and was started under 
construction as soon as World War II 
was ended. Settlement of veterans on the 
farms of the third division was under- 
taken in 1949. 

Difficulties soon arose on the third di- 
vision. The lands were not well suited to 
irrigation, and particularly under the 
quality of management that was received 
from the inexperienced settlers. As a re- 
sult, much of the land of the third di- 
vision was ruined, the settlers were in 
financial distress, and the whole situa- 
tion was almost beyond control. In the 
meantime, the first and second divisions 
were functioning reasonably well under 
a repayment contract between the United 
States and the Midvale Irrigation Dis- 
trict. 

Things finally got so bad that Con- 
gress, in 1964, passed an act under which 
the Secretary of the Interior was author- 
ized to buy out the third division land- 
owners and to make appropriate dispo- 
sition of the lands. About $3,200,000 was 
expended in implementing this legisla- 
tion. At the time the 1964 measure was 
under consideration, it was understood 
that the problems of the Midvale Irriga- 
tion District would be the subject of fu- 
ture legislation. H.R. 7521 is responsive 
to that understanding. 

Simply stated, H.R. 7521 will modern- 
ize the Riverton project; it will author- 
ize necessary rehabilitation of distribu- 
tion works and provide drainage facil- 
ities long neglected; it will make realistic 
adjustments in reimbursable costs by 
writing off costs associated with perma- 
nently nonproductive lands and provid- 
ing financial assistance for those costs 
which are beyond the water users’ pay- 
ment ability; it will adopt modern con- 
cepts of cost sharing for fish and wild- 
life; and it will adjust acreage limita- 
tions to a realistic basis. All of these pro- 
visions are consistent and compatible 
with current principles of reclamation 
financing. They are nothing more nor 
less than would be afforded to new proj- 
ects now being considered for authoriza- 
tion and development. 

As I pointed out earlier, our commit- 
tee has looked at the Riverton from every 
standpoint. We have no record of any- 
thing but the most limited opposition. 
The Wind River Indians who have signed 
away their rights to the lands of the 
division have registered a mild protest, 
not with the bill but with certain land 
management and leasing practices, and 
one private citizen who desires to con- 
tinue interim use of some public lands 
constitute the only opposition to this 
measure in the community, the State, 
or the Congress. The Interior Department 
also endorses the bill and the Bureau of 
the Budget endorses it in part. 

Now, let us look and see what kind 
of project we will have when this bill 
becomes law. 
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Economic justification of the Riverton 
extension unit is demonstrated by a 
benefit-cost ratio of 1.78 to 1—total bene- 
fits—and a ratio of 1.26 to 1—direct ben- 
efits only. These computations take into 
acount all costs of the program when- 
soever incurred and the benefits that will 
occur with the development proposed by 
H.R. 7521. The incremental benefit-cost 
ratios associated with the developmental 
work and rehabilitation specifically au- 
thorized by H.R. 7521 are 2.07 to 1 and 
1.41 to 1 for total and direct benefits, 
respectively. 

The total estimated project cost of the 
Riverton extension unit, as reauthorized 
by H.R. 7521, including previous ex- 
penses and future development, is $43,- 
063,728. This amount is tentatively al- 
locable to water resource development 
purposes as follows: 

$40, 984, 659 
513, 169 
1, 565, 900 


43, 063, 728 


The costs allocated to power are re- 
payable with interest from revenues 
creditable to the power produced at the 
existing Pilot Butte powerplant. Surplus 
revenues from the sale of project power 
in the amount of $453,169 will be avail- 
able to assist in the repayment of irri- 
gation costs beyond the ability of the 
water users to repay. 

Fish and wildlife costs will be returned 
in accordance with the policy require- 
ments of the Federal Water Project Rec- 
reation Act, under which the State of 
Wyoming will assume total responsibility 
for operation, maintenance, and replace- 
ment of fish and wildlife enhancement 
works, and repay within a term of 50 
years, with interest, one-half the project 
cost allocated to fish and wildlife pur- 
pose—$783,000. The costs allocated to 
fish and wildlife over and above those 
borne by the State of Wyoming will be 
nonreimbursable. 

Costs allocated to irrigation will be re- 
paid by water user revenues, by financial 
assistance from net power revenues of 
the Riverton extension unit and the Mis- 
souri River Basin project, by minor mis- 
cellaneous receipts, or will be nonreim- 
bursable in accordance with previous 
legislation and the terms of H.R. 7521. 

The studies available to our committee 
establish the availability of the required 
power revenues. On this basis, we have 
brought out this bill and believe that it 
merits approval by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
1185 the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs is discharged from further 
consideration of the bill (S. 434) to re- 
authorize the Riverton extension unit, 
Missouri River Basin project, to include 
therein the entire Riverton Federal rec- 
lamation project, and for other purposes. 
5 ie Clerk read the title of the Senate 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. JOHNSON OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. JoHNson of California moves to strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 434 and 
insert in Meu thereof the provisions of H.R. 
7521 as passed, as follows: 

That the general plan for the Riverton 
extension unit, Missouri River Basin project 
heretofore authorized under section 9 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), 
is modified to include relief to water users, 
construction, betterment of works, land re- 
habilitation, water conservation, fish and 
wildlife conservation and development, flood 
control, and silt control on the entire River- 
ton Federal reclamation project. As so modi- 
fied the general plan is reauthorized under 
the designation “Riverton unit of the Mis- 
souri River Basin project”. The Riverton ex- 
tension unit shall be operated in such man- 
ner that identifiable return flows of water 
will not cause the Wind River to be in vio- 
lation of water quality standards promul- 
gated pursuant to the Water Quality Act of 
1965 (79 Stat. 903). 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to negotiate and execute an 
amendatory repayment contract with the 
Midvale Irrigation District covering all lands 
of the Riverton unit. This contract shall re- 
place all existing repayment contracts be- 
tween the Midvale Irrigation District and 
the United States. 

(b) The period for repayment of the con- 
struction and rehabilitation and betterment 
costs allocated to irrigation and assigned to 
be repaid by the irrigation water users shall 
be fifty years from and including the year 
in which such amendatory repayment con- 
tract is executed. 

(c) During the period required to con- 
struct and test the adequacy of drains and 
other water conservation works, the rates of 
charge to land classes and the acreage as- 
sessable in each land class in the unit shall 
continue to be as established in the amenda- 
tory repayment contract with the district 
dated June 26, 1952; thereafter such rates 
of charge and assessable acreage shall be in 
accordance with the amortization capacity 
and classification of unit lands as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. (a) Construction and rehabilitation 
and betterment costs of the Riverton unit 
which the Secretary determines to be assign- 
able to lands classified now or hereafter as 
permanently unproductive shall be nonre- 
turnable and nonreimbursable: Provided, 
That whenever new lands or lands now or 
hereafter classified as nonproductive, are re- 
classified as productive, the repayment obli- 
gation of the district shall be increased ap- 
propriately. 

(b) All miscellaneous net revenues of the 
Riverton unit shall accrue to the United 
States and shall be applied against irrigation 
costs not assigned to be repaid by irrigation 
water users. 

(c) Construction and rehabilitation and 
betterment costs of the Riverton unit allo- 
cated to irrigation and not assigned to be 
repaid by irrigation water users nor returned 
from miscellaneous net revenues of the unit 
shall be returnable from net revenues of the 
Missouri River Basin project within fifty 
years from and including the year in which 
the amendatory contract authorized by this 
Act is executed. 

Sec. 4. The limitation of lands held in 
beneficial ownership within the unit by any 
one owner, which are eligible to receive proj- 
ect water from, through, or by means of 
project works, shall be one hundred and 
sixty acres of class 1 land or the equivalent 
thereof in other land classes, as determined 
by the Secretary. 
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Sec. 5. (a) Lands available for disposition 
on the Riverton unit, including property 
acquired pursuant to the Act of March 10, 
1964, shall be sold at public or private sale 
at not less than appraised fair market value 
at the time of sale. The Secretary may dis- 
pose of such lands in tracts of any size, so 
long as no such disposition will result in 
& total ownership within the unit by any one 
owner in excess of the limitation prescribed 
in section 4 above. 

(b) In the disposition of lands on the 
Riverton unit, resident landowners on the 
unit who have not obtained relief under the 
Act of March 10, 1964, as amended, shall 
have a prior right to purchase tracts in order 
to supplement their existing farms. 

Sec. 6. (a) The provision of lands, facil- 
ities, and project modifications which fur- 
nish fish and wildlife benefits in connection 
with the Riverton extension unit shall be in 
accordance with the Federal Water Project 
Recreation Act (79 Stat. 213). 

(b) The interest rate used for purposes of 
computing interest during construction and 
interest on the unpaid balance of the capital 
cost allocated to interest-bearing features of 
the project shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as of the beginning of 
the fiscal year in which construction of said 
interest-bearing features is initiated, on the 
basis of the computed average interest rate 
payable by the Treasury upon its outstand- 
ing marketable public obligations, which are 
neither due nor callable for redemption for 
fifteen years from date of issue. 

Sec. 7. Appropriations heretofore or here- 
after made for carrying on the functions of 
the Bureau of Reclamation shall be available 
for credits, expenses, charges, and cost pro- 
vided by or incurred under this Act. The 
Secretary is authorized to make such rules 
and regulations as are necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for rehabilitation and better- 
ment of the facilities of the first and second 
divisions of the Riverton unit, for comple- 
tion of drainage works for said first and sec- 
ond divisions, and for fish and wildlife meas- 
ures as authorized by this Act, the sum of 
$12,116,000 (based on July 1969 prices), plus 
or minus such amounts, if any, as may be 
justified by reason of ordinary fluctuations 
in construction cost indexes applicable to the 
types of construction involved herein, There 
are also authorized to be appropriated such 
additional sums as may be required for oper- 
ation and maintenance of the Riverton unit. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 7521) was 
laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE GULF ISLANDS NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the bill (H.R. 10874) to provide for the 
establishment of the Gulf Islands Na- 
tional Seashore, in the States of Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, and Mississippi, for 
the recognition of certain historic val- 
ues at Fort San Carlos, Fort Redoubt, 
Fort Barrancas, and Fort Pickens in 
Florida and Fort Massachusetts in Mis- 
sissippi, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered in the House as in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
tca in Congress assembled, That, in order 
to preserve for public use and enjoyment 
certain areas possessing outstanding natural, 
historic, and recreational values, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Secretary”) may establish and ad- 
minister the Gulf Islands National Seashore 
(hereinafter referred to as the “seashore’’). 
The seashore shall comprise the following 
gulf coast islands and mainland areas, to- 
gether with adjacent water areas as generally 
depicted on the drawing entitled “Proposed 
Boundary Plan, Proposed Gulf Islands Na- 
tional Seashore,” numbered NS GI 7100F, 
and dated May 1969: 

(1) the Chandeleur Islands in Louisiana; 

(2) Cat, Ship, Petit Bois, and Horn Islands 
in Mississippi; 

(3) One Island in Alabama; 

(4) Perdido Key in Alabama and Florida; 

(5) Santa Rosa Island in Florida, exclu- 
sive of the Fort Walton, Navarre, and Pensa- 
cola beaches; 

(6) the Naval Live Oaks Reservation in 
Florida; 

(7) Fort Pickens and the Fort Pickens 
State Park in Florida; and 

(8) a tract of land in the Pensacola Naval 
Air Station in Florida that includes the 
Coast Guard Station and Lighthouse, Fort 
San Carlos, Fort Barrancas, and Fort Re- 
doubt, and Fort McRee on Perdido Key, and 
sufficient surrounding land for proper ad- 
ministration and protection of the historic 
resources. 

Sec. 2. (a) Within the boundaries of the 
seashore, the Secretary may acquire lands, 
waters, and interests therein by donation, 
purchase with donated or appropriated funds, 
or exchange, except that property owned 
by a State or any political subdivision thereof 
may be acquired only with the consent of 
the owner. The Secretary may acquire by any 
of the above methods not more than one 
hundred acres of land or interests therein 
outside of the seashore boundaries on the 
mainland in the vicinity of Biloxi-Gulfport, 
Mississippi, for an administrative site and 
related facilites for access to the seashore; 
and not more than ten acres of land on or 
near Seville Square in Pensacola, for ad- 
ministrative or historical purposes. With the 
concurrence of the agency having custody 
thereof, any Federal property within the 
seashore and mainland site may be trans- 
ferred without consideration to the adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the Secretary for the 
purposes of the seashore. 

(b) When acquiring lands, waters, and 
interests therein within the boundaries of 
the seashore, the Secretary shall permit a 
reservation by the grantor of all or any part 
of the oil, gas, and other minerals in such 
lands or waters and of other minerals therein 
which can be removed without undue inter- 
ference with the administration, develop- 
ment, or public use of the seashore, with 
the right of occupation and use of so much of 
the surface of the lands or waters as may be 
required for all purposes reasonably inci- 
dent to the mining or removal of oil, gas, 
and other minerals which can be removed 
by similar means from beneath the surface of 
such lands and waters and the lands and 
waters adjacent thereto, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary deems appropriate. 

(c) With respect to improved residential 
property acquired for the purposes of this 
Act which is beneficially owned by a natural 
person and which the Secretary of the In- 
terior determines can be continued in that 
use for a limited period of time without 
undue interference with the administration, 
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development, or public use of the seashore, 
the owner thereof may on the date of its 
acquisition by the Secretary retain a right 
of use and occupancy of the property for 
noncommercial residential purposes for a 
term, as the owner may elect, ending either 
(1) at the death of the owner or his spouse, 
whichever occurs later, or (2) not more than 
twenty-five years from the date of acquisi- 
tion. Any right so retained may during its 
existence be transferred or assigned. The 
Secretary shall pay to the owner the fair 
market value of the property on the date of 
such acquisition, less their fair market value 
en such date of the right retained by the 
owner. 

(d) As used in this Act, “Improved resi- 
dential. property” means a single-family 
year-round dwelling, the construction of 
which began before January 1, 1967, and 
which serves as the owner’s permanent place 
of abode at the time of its acquisition by 
the United States, together with not more 
than three acres of land on which the dwell- 
ing and appurtenant buildings are located 
that the Secretary finds is reasonably neces- 
sary for the owner's continued use and Oc- 
cupancy of the dwelling: Provided, That the 
Secretary may exclude from improved resi- 
dential property any marsh, beach, or waters 
and adjoining land that the Secretary deems 
is necessary for public access to such marsh, 
beach, or waters. 

(e) The Secretary may terminate a right of 
use and occupancy retained pursuant to this 
section upon his determination that such 
use and occupancy is being exercised in a 
manner not consistent with the purposes of 
this Act, and upon tender to the holder of 
the right an amount equal to the fair market 
value of that portion of the right which re- 
mains unexpired on the date of termina- 
tion. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall permit hunt- 
ing and fishing on lands and waters within 
the seashore in accordance with applicable 
Federal and State laws: Provided, That he 
may designate zones where, and establish 
periods when, no hunting or fishing will be 
permitted for reasons of public safety, ad- 
ministration, fish or wildlife management, 
or public use and enjoyment. Except in 
emergencies, any regulations issued by the 
Secretary pursuant to this section shall be 
put into effect only after consultation with 
the appropriate State agencies responsible 
for hunting and fishing activities. 

Src, 4. With the exception of areas within 
Horn and Petit Bois Islands, the Secretary 
may, in accordance with such regulations as 
he deems appropriate, permit the removal of 
leaseable minerals from lands or interests in 
lands under his jurisdiction within the sea- 
shore in accordance with the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), as 
amended (30 U.S.C, 181 et seq.), or the 
Acquired Lands Mineral Leasing Act of Au- 
gust 7, 1947 (30 U.S.C. 351 et seq.), if he 
finds that such removal would not have sig- 
nificant adverse effects on the administration, 
development, or public use of the seashore. 

Src. 5. Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, the Secretary shall administer the sea- 
shore in accordance with the Act of August 
25, 1916 (30 Stat. 535), as amended and sup- 
plemented (16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.). In the ad- 
ministration of the seashore the Secretary 
may utilize such statutory authorities avail- 
able to him for the conservation and man- 
agement of wildlife and natural resources 
as he deems appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. With respect to Fort 
Redoubt, Fort San Carlos, Fort Barrancas at 
Pensacola Naval Air Station, Fort Pickens on 
Santa Rosa Island, and Fort McRee on Per- 
dido Key, Florida, and Fort Massachusetts on 
Ship Island, Mississippi, together with such 
adjacent lands as the Secretary may desig- 
nate, the Secretary shall administer such 
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lands so as to recognize, preserve, and inter- 
pret their national historical significance in 
accordance with the Act of August 21, 1935 
(49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 461-467), and he 
may designate them as national historic 
sites. The Act of July 2, 1948 (62 Stat. 1220), 
which provided for the establishment of the 
Pensacola National Monument, is hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of the Army may cooperate in 
the study and formulation of plans for beach 
erosion control and hurricane protection of 
the seashore. Any such protective works or 
spoil deposit activities undertaken by the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
shall be carried out within the seashore in 
accordance with a plan that is acceptable to 
the Secretary of the Interior and that is con- 
sistent with the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby transferred from 
the National Wildlife Refuge System to the 
seashore the Horn Island and Petit Bois Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuges to be administered 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 

Sec, 8. No provision of this Act, or of any 
other Act made applicable thereby, shall be 
construed to affect, supersede, or modify any 
authority of the Department of the Army 
or the Chief of Engineers, with respect to 
navigation or related matters except as spe- 
cifically provided in section 6 of this Act. 

Src, 9. There is hereby established a Gulf 
Isiands National Seashore Advisory Commis- 
sion. The Commission shall terminate ten 
years after the date the lakeshore is estab- 
lished pursuant to this Act. The Commission 
shall be composed of three members from 
each county in which the seashore is located, 
each appointed for a term of two years by 
the Secretary as follows: 

(1) one member to be appointed from 
recommendations made by the county com- 
missioners in the respective counties; 

(2) one member to be appointed from 
recommendations made by the Governor of 
the State from each county; and 

(3) ome member to be designated by the 

Secretary from each county. 
Provided, That two members shall be ap- 
pointed to the Advisory Commission in each 
instance in counties whose population ex- 
ceeds one hundred thousand. 

The Secretary shall designate one mem- 
ber to be Chairman. Any vacancy in the 
Commission shall be filled in the same man- 
ner in which the original appointment was 
made. 

Members of the Commission shall serve 
without compensation as such. The Secre- 
tary is authorized to pay the expenses rea- 
sonably incurred by the Commission in 
carrying out its responsibilities under this 
Act on vouchers signed by the Chairman. 

The Secretary or his designee shall, fro: 
time to time, consult with the Commission 
with respect to the matters relating to the 
development of the Gulf Islands National 
Seashore. 

Sec. 10. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ASPINALL 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
10874, as recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, car- 
ries out the basic thrust of the bill as it 
was originally introduced by our friends 
from the gulf coast States—Messrs. 
COLMER, SIKES, HÉBERT, and DICKINSON. 
If enacted, it will authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Gulf Islands National 
Seashore. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE SEASHORE PROPOSAL 


After considering the legislation in 
considerable detail, the committee con- 
cluded that most of the revisions rec- 
ommended by the Department of the 
Interior should be approved. Conse- 
quently, the bill provides for a national 
seashore comprised of lands located only 
in the States of Mississippi and Florida. 
The Chandeleur Islands of Louisiana 
were removed from the seashore bound- 
aries because they are already protected 
as a part of the national wildlife refuge 
system and because they are relatively 
isolated and unsuitable for mass recrea- 
tion use. Ono Island and part of Perdido 
Key in Alabama were also removed from 
the seashore because they are already 
intensively developed and would require 
an undesirable increased outlay. 

If approved, House Resolution 10874 
will add to the Nation’s inventory of out- 
door areas a valuable recreation asset. 
Like Cape Cod, Assateague Island, and 
Point Reyes, the proposed Gulf Island 
National Seashore is located within easy 
driving distance of millions of Ameri- 
cans. It is anticipated that it will serve 
the recreation needs of people living 
within a seven-State region and that 
it will draw vacationers from the other 
parts of the country. Of the 23 million 
residents located in the vicinity, 10 mil- 
lion live within 250 miles of the pro- 
posed seashore and will be able to enjoy 
it relatively frequently. Because of the 
population concentration in the area, 
annual visitations are expected to reach 
3.5 million within 5 years and may total 
10 million within the foreseeable future. 

Persons familiar with the areas in- 
volved in the Gulf Islands National Sea- 
shore might reasonably ask: Why do we 
expect such a heavy influx of visitors at 
this seashore? The answer to this ques- 
tion involves more than a simple reflec- 
tion of the large populous residing near- 
by, it involves the nature of the area. 
The Gulf Islands Seashore proposal of- 
fers an outstanding combination of fea- 
tures to the visiting public—a combina- 
tion that would be difficult to match in 
any other part of the country. 

For the sportsmen, there are numerous 
opportunities. The beautiful sandy 
beaches of the area and the gulf waters 
offer a variety of water-oriented activi- 
ties. Swimming, water skiing, fishing, 
boating, and beachcombing will all be 
popular activities. In addition, the loca- 
tion of the seashore at the bottom of the 
Mississippi flyway makes it an excellent 
area for migratory waterfowl hunters. 

Recreation at the seashore, however, 
will not be limited to the usual outdoor 
pursuits, because the seashore has other 
significant values that will appeal to 
many visitors. People interested in the 
history and culture of our country will 
find the old forts located within the sea- 
shore interesting places to visit. Others 
interested in nature study, photography, 
and primitive camping will find other 
parts of the seashore a nice place for 
their retreat. 

NEED 

About a decade ago, the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission 
reported that the Nation's principal out- 
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door resources were remotely located and 
relatively inaccessible to the Nation's 
major population centers and it recom- 
mended that all levels of government— 
Federal, State, and local—make a con- 
centrated effort to expand the opportu- 
nities for outdoor recreation near them. 

During the 1960’s, the Congress moved 
to meet that need. Long before “en- 
vironment” and “ecology” were common 
terms in our vocabulary, efforts were 
underway to provide a better place for 
people to live. Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore, Point Reyes, and Padre Island 
were the start of something new—they 
were the beginning of the national effort 
to provide large natural areas for the 
outdoor recreation needs of the people 
living in the densely populated regions 
of the east coast, gulf coast, and west 
coast. They were followed by many other 
areas like Assateague Island National 
Seashore, Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shore, and the Whiskeytown-Shasta- 
Trinity Recreation area complex. Like 
all of those areas, Gulf Islands National 
Seashore aims at helping to meet a part 
of the national need for more readily 
accessible outdoor recreation areas. 

Altogether, the seashore will comprise 
18,100 acres of land—about 7,750 acres 
in Mississippi and approximately 10,350 
acres in Florida. If approved as recom- 
mended by the committee, it will include 
three islands in Mississippi and a sig- 
nificant portion of Santa Rosa Island 
and Perdido Key in Florida as well as 
some very interesting old forts, an old 
lighthouse, and the old Naval Live Oaks 
Reserve on the mainland. 

Much of this land is already in Federal 
or State ownership so that land acquisi- 
tion costs should be relatively nominal. 
It is estimated that the privately owned 
lands or interests in lands needed for the 
seashore can be acquired for $3,120,000. 
State-owned lands and other publicly 
owned lands would be acquired by dona- 
tion or transfer without cost. All land 
acquisition moneys, of course, would be 
appropriated from funds available in the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10874, as amended 
by the committee, is a sound bill, It will 
authorize an outstanding new addition to 
the National Park System and it will 
help to serve a national goal. I am 
pleased to recommend it to my colleagues 
and I urge its approval. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am very glad to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I notice in the report that 
there has apparently been some difficulty 
over Federal lands known as the Naval 
Live Oaks Reservation. This land was 
turned over to the State of Florida and 
has not been used properly, according to 
the terms of the Government stipulation 
as to use. What about this? Can someone 
explain it, at least briefly? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I gladly yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Stxes) in whose district this area is 
situated. 

Mr. SIKES. This land was made avail- 
able to the State of Florida years ago at 
low cost for public park purposes, A suit 
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was brought within the State by private 
claimants who insisted that they held 
title to the property by having acquired 
tax deeds many years before, although 
the Federal Government had not at that 
time relinquished its ownership. The 
State supreme court ruled that the prop- 
erty should, in fact, belong to the private 
claimants, since it had been acquired by 
the State. However, the restriction on 
the use of the property continued. It 
could only be used for public park pur- 
poses. The Federal Government says it 
has not been used for those purposes, 

Simply stated the Federal Government 
retained a reverter clause under which 
the land could be reclaimed if it was not 
used for public park purposes. The Fed- 
eral Government is now in the process of 
recapturing the property by the exercise 
of its reverter clause. 

Mr. GROSS. So the land will be re- 
covered by the Federal Government and 
made a part of this seashore project? 

Mr. SIKES. Yes, and it will be made a 
part of the seashore project. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very interesting 
area consisting of some 1,300 plus acres. 
It was one of the original sites estab- 
lished shortly after 1800 by the Fed- 
eral Government as a source of live oak 
timber for naval vessels. As a matter of 
historical interest, some of the old trees 
are there now and the area has ar- 
cheological values that are quite impor- 
tant. 

It also borders on the Santa Rosa 
Sound and it is a very attractive area. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
ASPINALL) has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Colorado may have 1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.. GROSS. I would like to ask a 
question concerning what happens in 
this hurricane prone area in which 
the seashore project is being established. 
What happens in the case of a hurricane 
where there may be serious destruction 
of property? Does the Government re- 
build it? 

Mr. ASPINALL. If my colleague will 
permit me, let me say this: In the area 
on the continent itself we do not have 
any difficulty there, but these islands are 
constantly moving, as my colleague very 
well knows. They move to a limited ex- 
tent, more than likely, toward the west. 
On the other hand, there will not be any 
development work in this particular area 
of any consequence, of any value, and 
any hurricane that would come in would 
simply move the sand area without dis- 
turbance to any valuable improvements. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman speaks of 
boat dockings, marinas. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Yes, there will be 
some boat dockings, some trails, and 
some camp ground development, 

Mr. GROSS. It is not planned to put 
up any structures of any size? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Important structures 
will not be based there, and the adminis- 
mae headquarters will be on the main- 
and. 
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Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mutts). The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this bill, H.R. 10874, to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Gulf 
Islands National Seashore in the States 
of Florida and Mississippi. 

Establishment of the Gulf Islands Na- 
tional Seashore will represent a signif- 
icant addition to our growing national 
seashore system. The Gulf Islands Na- 
tional Seashore will comprise approxi- 
mately 18,080 acres of land, exclusive of 
submerged lands in the States of Florida 
and Mississippi. More than half of this 
total acreage is presently in public 
ownership. 

The physical resources and wildlife of 
these gulf barrier islands provide an ex- 
cellent variety of outdoor recreation. 
Perhaps the most outstanding resource 
of these islands are the wide, gently 
Sloping white sandy beaches matched 
against the clear blue waters of the Gulf 
of Mexico. The land and waters of these 
islands will provide unlimited opportu- 
nities for camping, picnicking, fishing, 
swimming, skindiving, water skiing, 
boating, and hiking. 

The seashore will present a prime rec- 
reational opportunity to some 23 million 
people in the seven State region of 
Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Georgia. Ap- 
proximately 10 million people live within 
250 miles or a reasonable driving dis- 
tance of the proposed seashore. It is esti- 
mated that visitation to the seashore is 
expected to exceed 342 million within 5 
years after establishment of the seashore, 
and increasing to 10 million annual visits. 

This bill also provides for the recogni- 
tion of certain military fortifications and 
other values which are part of the his- 
torical panorama of this great Nation. 
The seashore then will not only provide 
much needed public recreational oppor- 
tunities, but also, preserve certain of the 
historical values of importance in the 
early development of this Nation. 

Establishment of the Guif Islands Na- 
tional Seashore is estimated to cost $3,- 
120,000 for the acquisition of lands and 
interests in lands. The costs for develop- 
ment of the seashore are estimated to be 
$14,799,000. 

The passage and enactment of this 
legislation will be an important step in 
preserving for the benefit and enjoyment 
of future generations the recreational, 
natural, scenic, and historical values in 
this area. At the same time, the bill pro- 
vides for the review of the unique flora 
and fauna in the proposed seashore for 
inclusion as wilderness under the Wil- 
derness Act. The seashore will be a signi- 
ficant contribution in our effort to pre- 
serve for public use and enjoyment the 
diminishing seashore and adjacent is- 
lands of our Nation which are increas- 
ingly subject to private development. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the passage of 
this legislation establishing the Gulf 
Islands National Seashore. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am most appreciative to 
the distinguished chairman and the 
members of this outstanding committee 
for bringing this bill to the floor. 

H.R. 10874, of which I am privileged to 
be a cosponsor, is a bill which I endorse 
wholeheartedly. My district, and in fact 
the entire gulf coast, is significantly af- 
fected by the bill and I consider it one 
of the most important measures that I 
have introduced in all of my time in Con- 
gress. I want to speak primarily to the 
Florida portion of the bill. My distin- 
guished colleague, Mr. COLMER will dis- 
cuss the Mississippi portion. In my opin- 
ion, the passage of this bill is essential 
for the preservation of historie sites of 
great national interest, essential for the 
protection of wooded and beach areas in 
their natural state, and essential for the 
the development of recreational sites of 
a type not available anywhere else in the 
Nation. Each of these values combine 
to provide an unusually attractive area 
and each will have constantly increasing 
value to posterity. Without this bill, we 
stand to lose magnificent beach and 
woodland areas to commercial develop- 
ment, and to lose important historic forts 
through decay and neglect. It is impor- 
tant to consider that neither the State 
nor the Federal Government over the 
years has provided the funds to keep the 
historic forts in a satisfactory state of 
preservation. They simply are not in the 
old fort business. As a consequence, these 
forts are deteriorating year by year and 
substantial parts of them now are closed 
to the public. This is a very sad com- 
mentary on what is happening to impor- 
tant historic sites. 

Let me also call attention to the fact 
that nearly all of the land to be made 
available in the Florida portion of the 
seashore, although very valuable, is 
through donation. The historic forts, 
some of which date back to Spanish co- 
lonial days, and the old lighthouse, 
which has been in service more than 100 
years, are now a part of the Pensacola 
Naval Air Station. The Fort Pickens State 
Park, which comprises Fort Pickens plus 
742 miles of island, fronted on the one 
side by the gulf and on the other by 
Santa Rosa Sound, is State property and 
it is to be transferred without cost to 
the Department of the Interior for in- 
clusion in the seashore. An additional 744 
miles of Santa Rosa Island, also fronted 
on one side by the gulf and the other by 
the sound, will be made available by do- 
nation from Escambia County, Fla., 
which is the present owner of the prop- 
erty. The value of this property is hard 
to estimate, but it will run into many mil- 
lions of doliars—$25 million would be a 
reasonable estimate—and it comes to the 
U.S. Government free of charge. 

There are other areas which also are 
to be included in the Florida portion of 
the project. One is the Naval Live Oaks 
Reservation, more than 1,300 acres of 
land which borders on Santa Rosa 
Sound and on Pensacola Bay. This prop- 
erty is one of the first areas set aside 
by the Federal Government as a natural 
preserve. This was done in the early 
1800’s in order to have a source of strong 


timbers for naval vessels. The property 
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still has many exciting old live oak 
trees, and in addition it has important 
archeological assets. The remaining 
portion which is to be made immediate- 
ly available to the project is the eastern 
half of Perdido Key. Most of this prop- 
erty already belongs to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but some is privately owned 
and must be acquired by purchase. 

It is of more than casual interest that 
this national historic and recreation area 
which will have great value to the people 
and great importance to the Nation can 
be established immediately with no cost 
for acquisition of most of the Florida 
land, which is to be included, and only 
minimal costs for initiating the program. 
The public can begin to reap the benefits 
from this exciting area without the time- 
consuming delays ordinarily accom- 
panying the establishment of such pub- 
lic parks. The property is readily accessi- 
ble by highways and bridges and usable 
on a year-round basis, not just in sum- 
mer. The seashore will be interesting 
to all segments of the public—historians, 
swimmers, boaters, fishermen, hikers, 
tourists, and just plain beachgoers. It is 
strongly supported by local residents and 
by the State government and the coun- 
ty governments which are affected. 

The committee well knows the tremen- 
dous demands which are now being made 
by a travel-conscious and recreation- 
minded public for facilities of this na- 
ture. There are no similar facilities oper- 
ated by the Federal Government any- 
where within hundreds of miles and 
none to my knowledge with such a wide 
range of interest to so many people. 
Here is an area in which 20 million peo- 
ple live within a day’s drive. Many al- 
ready are seeking out the pleasures of 
Florida’s gulf coast. People come here 
from throughout the Nation, and more 
will come as word of the year-round de- 
sirability of this beautiful countryside 
becomes known. 

I believe this will be an excellent de- 
velopment for the American taxpayer 
and one which will increase significantly 
in value to all of the people with each 
passing year. Fortunately it comes at 
bargain prices and this also will be of 
significance to the taxpayer. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, is the Federal Govern- 
ment going to be called upon to liquidate 
the long-term leases on the land? 

Mr. SIKES. Oh, no. The property that 
is under lease is not being acquired as 
part of the seashore. Leased and devel- 
oped property are entirely separate and 
will continue under present jurisdiction. 
The Federal Government is not plan- 
ning to acquire the leases. That would 
run into much more money than we are 
discussing now. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10874 is the cul- 
mination of the efforts of many individ- 
uals who spent many hours working out 
its details. During the 90th Congress, sev- 
eral members of the Subcommittee on 
National Parks and Recreation visited 


the area involved and conducted field 
hearings in both Mississippi and Florida. 


During the course of that trip, we be- 
came acquainted with the potential of the 
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seashore which the chairman of the full 
committee has outlined and we had an 
opportunity to learn the desires and as- 
pirations of local citizens. 

With this basic background, together 
with a preliminary Washington hearing, 
several members of the subcommittee 
were quite familiar with this proposal 
when we began to consider it in this 
Congress. Hearings were held on H.R. 
10874 this year and most of the testimony 
was favorable to its enactment; how- 
ever, some amendments were suggested. 

LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 


As a result of this combined experi- 
ence, the members of the committee 
were able to agree on the basic terms of 
the bill without difficulty. The bill con- 
tains many of the usual provisions cus- 
tomarily included in national seashore 
authorizations. It establishes the bound- 
aries for the seashore and extends to 
owners of residential properties located 
within the boundaries the usual right to 
retain a limited estate in their property 
if it is not needed for public use, devel- 
opment or administrative purposes, The 
bill also contains the normal provision 
for the regulation of fishing and hunt- 
ing within the seashore to assure com- 
pliance with Federal and State laws and 
it provides for the administration of the 
area in accordance with general author- 
ity granted to the Secretary of the In- 
terior to administer such areas. 

As has been the case in comparable 
areas in other parts of the country, the 
bill provides for the appointment of an 
Advisory Commission for the seashore. 
Members of this Commission will serve 
without compensation—except for ex- 
penses—and will help to provide a liai- 
son between the park service and the 
local communities involved. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


It should be noted that the committee 
adopted several amendments to perfect 
the bill. I would like to briefiy enumer- 
ate them. First, with respect to the area 
included, the committee removed from 
the boundaries the areas which the De- 
partment indicated would not be needed 
to accomplish the objective of the sea- 
shore. In addition, the most controversial 
area within the original boundaries was a 
privately-owned island in Mississippi 
known as Cat Island. Because the com- 
mittee concluded that its acquisition 
would be too costly and its contributions 
to the seashore too few, it was removed, 
also. This, of course, will result in a sub- 
stantial reduction in the cost of the sea- 
shore. 

Second, the provisions in the bill which 
provided for the possible future removal 
of minerals from the seashore were de- 
leted from the bill because they were 
deemed incompatible with the purposes 
for which the seashore was to be estab- 
lished, but the committee recognized the 
importance of existing submerged pipe- 
lines which transport oil and gas re- 
sources from the Gulf of Mexico to re- 
fineries on the coast and it added a 
provision to assure the continued utili- 


zation of such pipelines subject to rea- 
sonable regulations established by the 


Secretary of the Interior. 
Third, the committee approved a new 
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section 8 which provides that the appro- 
priate pcertions of the seashore shall be 
reviewed for possible future designation 
as wilderness. 

Finally, the committee adopted the 
usual provision limiting the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated for land 
acquisition and development. 

Mr. Speaker, as the chairman of the 
full committee indicated, authorization 
ef this area will help meet a national 
need. It contains many natural, historic, 
and recreational values of national sig- 
nificance and is worthy of national rec- 
ognition. Here, we have an opportunity 
to add a meaningful unit to our national 
heritage at a relatively low cost. Land 
acquisition should not exceed $3,120,000 
and the development program, which will 
be spread over the next 5 years, should 
not exceed $14.8 million. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say that H.R. 10874 is the product of the 
work of many individuals, but the two 
principal sponsors of the bill deserve a 
great deal of the credit for their con- 
structive contributions. Without the pa- 
tience and helpful guidance of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr. COLMER), 
it would have been very difficult to work 
out some of the problems which have 
now been resolved. Likewise, our friend 
from Florida (Mr. SIKES) was instru- 
mental in helping to resolve one of the 
most controversial issues involving the 
cooperation of the State of Florida and 
its local governmental instrumentalities. 

It is a special pleasure to join with 
these gentlemen in support of the en- 
actment of H.R. 10874, as amended. I am 
sure the Members of the House will rec- 
ognize the merits of this legislation and 
I recommend its approval. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I assure my colleagues of 
the extreme value of this particular piece 
of legislation. These islands actually 
form white sand ribbons between the 
green gulf waters and the blue bay 
waters. There is, as has been suggested, 
a tremendous part of American history 
in this area, because the military estab- 
lishments go through the Spanish and 
French and British and American oc- 
cupation of the area. 

There is also an extremely interesting 
ecology which is present on all the is- 
lands, but especially on a couple of them. 
Through some freak of nature, although 
these bodies are located in salt water, 
artesian water flows under the bay and 
through the center of these islands, and 
therefore we have the interesting aspect 
in which we have a dune wall area, with 
the interior having a fresh water ecology, 
and from the top of the dunes outward 
to the bay and to the gulf, we have a 
saltwater ecology. 

This bill does authorize a project 
which is of value to all Americans and 
I think it should be adopted overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Me. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SAYLOR). 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention that an organization has 
been circulating a rumor in his district 
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that the gentleman from Iowa has never 
taken any interest in matters of our na- 
tional parks or recreation areas or mat- 
ters of conservation. I, for one, would 
like at this time to pay tribute to the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. KYL), as a 
member of the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee as being one of 
the most dedicated persons we have serv- 
ing on that committee. The gentleman 
contributes tremendously to the discus- 
sion on all the bills and, in my opinion, 
he is an outstanding expert in the field 
of conservation. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr, DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I concur with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania in his remarks about the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. SAY- 
Lor) has taken the time to give recogni- 
tion to the dedication and ability of our 
colleague, Mr. KYL of Iowa. 

I want to compliment him and asso- 
ciate myself with these remarks and also 
to commend Mr. KYL for the contribu- 
tion he just rendered in support of the 
Gulf Island National Seashore project. 

This rendering is a typical example 
of the indepth explanations we have come 
to appreciate from Mr. Kyu. In my judg- 
ment, he is the most articulate Member 
we have in the Congress on ecological 
matters, 

Mr. Speaker, I would further like to 
record a few remarks regarding the per- 
formance in our committee and on the 
floor of the House of our very able and 
distinguished colleague. 

It appears, as we enter the political 
season, that certain individuals and/or 
organizations have taken it upon them- 
selves to attack Members of Congress for 
purely political reasons and without re- 
gard for truth or fact. 

One of those Members selected as a 
“target” in this campaign year is JoHN 
KYL from the Fourth District of the 
great State of Iowa. It has been my privi- 
lege to serve with Congressman KYL for 
6 of the 8 years I have been in the House 
of Representatives. During this 91st 
Congress, I have sat on the Parks and 
Recreation, and Public Lands Subcom- 
mittee, and the full Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs with Jonn KYL. 

I have observed his day-to-day per- 
formance and I believe that if an im- 
partial appraisal or description of his 
work on the committee could be obtained 
from other members of these committees, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, would 
agree that JoHn KYL is one of the most 
knowledgeable members of our commit- 
tee. His exceptional intellectual capacity 
coupled with an objective, creative and 
constructive approach to all legislative 
proposals has contributed tremendously 
to improving the many park, recreation 
and conservation proposals that our 
committee considers on behalf of people, 
Congressman and conservation organiza- 
tions throughout the country. 

On many occasions, I have consulted 
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JoHN Kyi—seeking his advice as we 
deliberate and evaluate legislation dur- 
ing hearings and markup sessions of our 
committee. Mr. Kyt can always be 
counted on to give you a positive, forth- 
right and honest pro and con response 
because he is known for his brilliance 
and more importantly, as a man who 
“does his homework” on every bill pend- 
ing before the committee. 

The respect and appreciation we have 
for JoHN KYL can not be adequately de- 
scribed or expressed in words. His depth 
of knowledge and broad perspective has 
served the cause of conservation in every 
section of this Nation. 

In my congressional district in north- 
ern California, the Redwood National 
Park and Point Reyes National Seashore 
have been established. They were among 
the most unique, costly and controversial 
conservation proposals ever to be enacted 
by the Congress. His assistance, construc- 
tive criticisms and alternative sugges- 
tions proved invaluable as we advanced 
these bills to successful completion. 

Our State of California and the Nation 
are deep in their debt to Congressman 
JOHN KYL, and the people of Iowa who 
send him to Congress for his extraordi- 
nary efforts in all conservation matters. 
I stand ready to reciprocate in matters 
affecting the people of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District. 

It is this type of cooperation that 
prompts all of us in the Congress to want 
to help him advance his district’s in- 
terests and projects. 

Respect from and cooperation with 
our congressional colleagues is an abso- 
lute essential to effective service in the 
Congress. His people are being servec 
very well. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move tr 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time mere)y 
to express my deep appreciation for thr 
dedicated work that the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has done, 
and particularly, of course, the able and 
distinguished chairman of that commit- 
tee, the Honorable Wayne ASPINALL, 
whom I am very happy always to com- 
mend publicly for his dedicated work and 
his statesmanship and his patriotism. 

I should like to congratulate the gen- 
tleman at this time for just having been 
renominated for reelection. Regardless 
of the aisle which divides us here, I be- 
lieve that Members from both sides of 
the aisle join me in that expression. We 
should like to have the gentleman here 
for many years to come. 

I should also like to pay my respects 
to my colleague from Florida (Mr. SIKES) 
who has worked diligently on this mat- 
ter, and to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the very able and dedicated gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, the Hon- 
orable Roy TAYLOR, who likewise has 
been very active, as well as to the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. KYL). The gentle- 
man from Iowa, along with other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, visited and in- 
spected these islands. He was very much 
impressed and has been a strong advo- 
cate of the project. 

Mr. Speaker, I should certainly be 
amiss if I did not also express my per- 
sonal appreciation to the gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania, the ranking Republican on 
the committee, Mr. Saytor, for his vali- 
ant efforts and cooperation. Although 
Mr. Saytor was unable to make the in- 
spection trip with Chairman ASPINALL 
and the chairman of the subcommittee, 
Mr. TAYLOR, he has used his valuable in- 
fluence to bring this bill to the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, if time permitted I should 
like to talk a little bit about this proj- 
ect, but I practiced law long enough to 
know that when one has the jury with 
him it is a good time to quit. 

I want to express my appreciation 
again to all the members of that com- 
mittee for their work in preserving this 
great natural asset for all of the people 
rather than for a privileged few. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the mem- 
bership of this House is conscious of the 
fact that I am rather conservative when 
it comes to authorizing the expenditure 
of public funds. But, I hope that the 
membership likewise is conscious of my 
interest in the conservation of our natu- 
ral resources. As one who has spent 
practically his whole life on the beautiful 
gulf coast of Mississippi, I have long 
been interested in preserving for the use 
of the general public in this ever-in- 
creasing population of this country these 
barrier islands. Therefore, I take some 
satisfaction in the fact that I may have 
contributed, as the cosponsor of this 
legislation, to this objective. 

Again, I should like to pay my respects 
to the Director of our national parks, 
the Honorable George Hartzog, whom I 
succeeded in getting to visit these 
islands more than 2 years ago and who 
more than anybody else is responsible 
for this legislation. Mr. Hartzog came to 
the coast and envisioned the possibilities 
of the Gulf Islands National Seashore. 
If it had not been for his foresight and 
his cooperation, this bill would not have 
been here today. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
commend the gentleman from Iowa on 
his statements. He is one of the most 
faithful and diligent members of the 
Subcommittee on National Parks and 
Recreation. He visited the Gulf Islands 
area and participated in the field hear- 
ings there. He was present when hear- 
ings were held in Washington and the 
bill was considered and marked up by 
the subcommittee. 

On all legislation dealing with na- 
tional parks, national seashore areas, 
and similar areas, the gentleman from 
Iowa thinks for himself and has been 
one of the best informed, most construc- 
tive, and valuable members of the 
subcommittee. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The Clerk will report the first 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Page 2, lines 5 
and 6, strike out “NS—GI-7100F, and dated 
May 1969:" and insert “NS-GI-7100H, and 
dated July 1970:". 

Page 2, strike out all of line 7. 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “(2) Cat,” and 
insert “(1)”. 

Page 2, strike out all of lines 10 and 11 and 
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insert “(2) the eastern portion of Perdido 
Key in Florida;” 

Page 2, strike out all of lines 12 and 13 
and insert “(3) Santa Rosa Island in Flor- 
ida;” and renumber the remaining subsec- 
tions accordingly. 

Page 2, line 20, strike out “Redoubt, and 
Fort McRee on Perdido Key,” and insert 
“Redoubt”. 

Page 3, line 4, strike out “one hundred” 
and insert “one hundred and thirty-five”. 

Page 3, lines 8, 9 and 10, strike out “sea- 
shore; and not more than ten acres of land 
on or near Seville Square in Pensacola, for 
administrative or historical purposes.” and 
insert “seashore,”. 

Page 3, line 15 through page 5, line 2, 
Strike out all of subsection (b) and reletter 
the following subsections accordingly. 

Page 5, line 23 through page 6, line 9, 
strike out all of section 4 and insert a new 
Section 4 as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Any acquisition of lands, waters, 
or interests therein shall not diminish any 
existing rights-of-way or easements which are 
necessary for the transportation of oil and 
gas minerals through the seashore which oil 
and gas minerals are removed from outside 
the boundaries thereof; and, the Secretary, 
subject to appropriate regulations for the 
protection of the natural and recreational 
values for which the seashore is established, 
shall permit such additional rights-of-way or 
easements as he deems necessary and proper.” 

Page 7, following line 17, insert a new sec- 
tion 8 reading as follows and renumber the 
following sections accordingly: 

“Sec, B. Within four years from the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
the Interior shall review the area within the 
Gulf Island National Seashore and shall re- 
port to the President, in accordance with 
subsection 3(c) and 3(d) of the Wilderness 
Act (78 Stat. 890; 16 U.S.C. 1132 (ec) and 
(d)), and recommend as to the suitability or 
non-sultability of any area within the sea- 
shore for preservation as wilderness, and any 
designation of any such area as a wilderness 
shall be accomplished in accordance with said 
subsections of the Wilderness Act.” 

Page 8, line 1, strike out “lakeshore” and 
insert in lieu thereof “seashore”, 

Page 9, strike out all of lines 4 through 6 
and insert a new section 11 as follows: 

“Sec. 11. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated not more than $3,120,000 for the 
acquisition of lands and interests in lands 
and not more than $14,779,000 (1970 prices) 
for development, plus or minus such 
amounts, if any, as may be justified by reason 
of ordinary fluctuations in construction costs 
as indicated by engineering cost indices ap- 
Plicable to the types of construction involved 
herein." 


Mr. ASPINALL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendments be con- 
sidered en bloc, that they be considered 
as having been read in full, and that they 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To provide for the establishment of the 
Gulf Islands National Seashore, in the 
States of Florida and Mississippi, for the 
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recognition of certain historic values at 
Fort San Carlos, Fort Redoubt, Fort Bar- 
rancas, and Fort Pickins in Florida and 
Fort Massachusetts in Mississippi, and 
for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


NAVAJO INDIAN IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the bill (H.R. 13001) 
to amend the act of June 13, 1962 (76 
Stat. 96), with respect to the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
in the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 13001 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Act of 
June 13, 1962 (76 Stat. 96), is amended as 
follows: 

(a) By deleting “and” in the first sentence 
of section 3(a) immediately preceding “town- 
ships 27” and by inserting Immediately pre- 
ceding “New Mexico principal meridian”, the 
following: “townships 26 and 27 north, range 
11 west, and townships 24, 25, and 26 north, 
ranges 12 and 13 west,"; 

(b) By deleting “$135,000,000 (June 1961 
prices)” in the first sentence of section 7 and 
substituting in lieu therefor ‘$15,000,000 
(January 1966 prices)”; and 

(c) By adding the following subsection to 
section 3: 

“(d) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
compensate the persons whose grazing per- 
mits, licenses, or leases covering lands de- 
clared to be held in trust for the Navajo Tribe 
pursuant to section 3(a) of this Act are can- 
celed after the date this subsection becomes 
effective. Such compensation shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the standards pre- 
scribed in the Act of July 9, 1942, as amended 
(43 U.S.C. 315q), and shall be paid from the 
moneys received by the United States from 
the Navajo Tribe for the full appraised value 
of such lands under the provisions of sec- 
tion 3(a).” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker ,the purpose of H.R. 13001 
is to permit certain changes in the plan 
of development, increase the appropria- 
tions authority, and otherwise modify the 
act authorizing the Navajo Indian irri- 
gation project. To put this bill in proper 
perspective, it should be kept in mind 
that is not a Federal reclamation project; 
itis an Indian project even though actual 
design and construction work is being 
performed by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

When the Navajo Indian irrigation 
project was authorized, it was included in 
the same bill with the San Juan-Chama 
project, a reclamation undertaking as a 
participating project of the Colorado 
River storage project. These programs 
were considered simultaneously because 
they both make use of the limited water 
supplies of the San Juan River system. 

The plan, at that time, was to irri- 
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gate 110,680 acres of land with a gross 
water diversion of 508,000 acre-feet from 
the existing Navajo Reservoir, at an es- 
timated cost of $135,000,000 at 1961 price 
levels. Since that time, a number of 
things have happened, as follows: 

First. Appropriations for the Indian 
project have lagged relative to those for 
the San Juan-Chama project. While this 
can be placed at the door of the Bureau 
of the Budget and not the Congress, it 
has raised suspicions on the part of the 
Navajos that the Government is not 
keeping faith with its agreements. 

Second. There has been the same de- 
gree of inflation on cost estimated that 
we have experienced on other construc- 
tion programs, 

Third. Post authorization studies 
showed that much of the land intended 
to be irrigated was not suitable for irri- 
gation and has had to be replaced with 
lands in other areas. This has involved 
designating for development additional 
lands which are not now within the res- 
ervation. The original plan contemplated 
service to some lands outside the reser- 
vation and established procedures for 
adding them to the reservation. The 
change in physical plan requires the ad- 
dition of considerably more land to the 
reservation than was originally contem- 
plated. 

Against this background, H.R. 13001 
will increase the appropriations author- 
ization to $206,000,000 at April 1970 price 
levels. This is an increase of $71,000,000. 
About $43,000,000 of this can be attrib- 
uted to inflation or increases in price 
levels. The remainder can be attributed 
to plan changes brought about by the 
need to replace unsuitable lands to keep 
the scope of the project to agreed upon 
levels. 

The bill will also authorize the Secre- 
tary to declare parts of eight additional 
townships now in the public domain to 
be transferred to the status of being held 
in trust for the Navaho Tribe. This in- 
creases to 16 the number of townships 
eligible for such treatment, there having 
been eight included in the original au- 
thorizing act. 9 

The bill will also authorize certain pay- 
ments to grazing permittees on the lands 
designated for transfer to trust status. 
These payments will not be for the value 
of the permit as such but merely for the 
reasonable value of permanent improve- 
ments placed on the lands by the per- 
mittee. It will be the obligation of the 
Navahos to reimburse the permittees for 
such values, but the amounts paid to the 
permittees will be deducted from the 
amounts the Tribe is obliged to pay the 
United States for the appraised value of 
the transferred lands. 

The revisions of the plan of develop- 
ment that will be sanctioned by the 
passage of H.R. 13001 will not upset the 
pattern of water allocations that have 
been worked out in the various com- 
pacts and statutes governing water use 
in the Colorado River Basin. In fact, the 
consolidation of the arable lands of the 
Navajo Indian irrigation project into a 
more compact configuration suggests the 
possibility of the use of enclosed conduits 
which would result in less loss and opera- 
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tional waste. This would be a water sav- 
ings as compared to the requirements for 
the originally authorized plan of devel- 
opment. 

By the same token, the revised plan 
will have a beneficial effect on the qual- 
ity of return fiows from the project. The 
lands that will now be irrigated, if H.R. 
13001 is enacted, are relatively less saline 
than the shale-based soils west of Rio 
Chaco and would thus be less inclined 
to contribute mineralization to the San 
Juan system. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to empha- 
size to the Members that this is an au- 
thorized project that could proceed to 
some level of completion whether this 
act is passed or not. What I am saying 
is that the money could be spent, and 
the water diverted by the Navajos, for 
implementing a relatively inferior plan. 
The Congress must not allow this to 
happen. Passage of this bill will make a 
good project for the benefit of the In- 
dians and to the credit of the United 
States. 

The bill has no opposition in the State 
or local area. The project still has a 
favorable benefit-cost ratio and is badly 
needed. In addition, the passage of the 
bill will represent tangible evidence of 
good faith on the part of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to proceed to completion with 
an irrigation project of the same scope 
as was envisioned by the previous au- 
thorization. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gross, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ASPINALL was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Do I understand or am I correct in 
assuming that this brings more land into 
production through irrigation? 

Mr. ASPINALL. This will bring more 
land into production and cultivation for 
the Indian Navaho Tribe; the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Would it be safe to as- 
sume that this land will produce crops 
which will be consumed there, or will 
they come into competition with surplus 
farm products elsewhere? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Knowing the land, and 
knowing the eight additional townships 
that are authorized by this legislation, 
the other eight having already been au- 
thorized, and knowing also the land that 
is withdrawn from the original legisla- 
tion, west of the Chaco River, I am of the 
opinion that these lands will not come 
into competition as far as their products 
are concerned with other than the pres- 
ent agricultural development of that 
area. 

These lands will be used primarily for 
Indian resource operations. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
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Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I would say to 
the gentleman from Iowa that when this 
project first came to the floor for origi- 
nal authorization I opposed the bill be- 
cause at that time I felt, and said, that 
this was a project to bring water to a 
city, and it came to the floor under a 
Navajo blanket, and I think that my 
prognostication was true. 

But at this point everyone has bene- 
fited except the Navajos and, therefore, 
I must support this bill to bring full 
benefit to the people who were promised 
assistance in the first place. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a further question? 

Mr. ASPINALL., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would say 
to the gentleman from Colorado that 
page 3 of the report refers to—and the 
gentleman mentioned it in his remarks— 
the authorization of payments to the 
holders of grazing permits on federally 
owned lands. 

How are those permits handled? Do 
the permit holders have some sort of a 
vested interest? What will the Govern- 
ment be paying for? 

Mr. ASPINALL. These are permits is- 
sued by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment at the present time, which lands 
will be transferred to the Indians upon 
certain payments. 

Now, what we are asking for here, if 
I remember correctly, is that the people 
who are on these permit lands at present 
have some value for permit land im- 
provements. These permittees will be 
reimbursed for such improvements, As 
far as the improvements are concerned 
the Indians themselves will pay for the 
improvements. I believe my statement is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. If the 
gentleman will yield, the answer is yes 
to his unasked question; the fair market 
value of the improvements are all that 
would be considered. 

Mr. GROSS. But are we paying for 
something which the Government could 
and should recover without payment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The In- 
dian tribe will pay all of the improve- 
ment costs. 

Mr. GROSS. I am talking about the 
payment—— 

Mr. ASPINALL. If the gentleman will 
permit me, the gentleman wants to know 
if we are placing any value on the per- 
mit itself by this legislation. It is my 
understanding that we are not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Colorado has 
again expired. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in general support 
of this legislation. 

The Navajo Indian irrigation project 
was originally authorized by the act of 
June 13, 1962. The project was author- 
ized at that time as a participating proj- 
ect of the Colorado River storage proj- 
ect, for the purpose of furnishing irri- 
gation water to approximately 110,630 
acres of land in the State of New Mexico. 
A portion of these lands are federally 
owned and located outside the Indian 
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reservation. The act authorizing the 
project authorized acquisition of these 
Federal lands for inclusion in the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project. 

Subsequently, a restudy of the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project indicated that 
the federally owned lands in the west- 
ern end of the project were not suitable 
for sustained irrigation and that the to- 
tal estimated costs of the project are no 
longer sufficient to complete the project. 

As a result of this restudy of the proj- 
ect, the nonirrigable lands to the west 
of the project were excluded from the 
original project area and an equivalent 
alternate area capable of sustained ir- 
rigation was located to the east of the 
project. Consolidation of the project area 
by the inclusion of this alternate land 
required corresponding changes in the 
project development plan and the need 
for this amendatory legislation. 

H.R. 13001, as amended, provides for 
the acquisition of certain additional fed- 
erally owned lands to be included in the 
Navajo Indian irrigation project in lieu 
of the lands excluded from the project. 
The bill increases the appropriation au- 
thorization from $135 million to $206 
million on the basis of current price 
levels, and authorizes the payment of 
compensation to grazing permittees for 
the reasonable value of range improve- 
ments of a permanent nature. 

It is this last provision of H.R. 13001, as 
amended, relating to the compensation 
of grazing permittees which causes me 
some concern and reservation. H.R. 13001 
authorizes the payment of compensation 
by the Navajo Tribe to grazing permit- 
tees for the reasonable value of perma- 
nent range improvements when the graz- 
ing lands are needed for irrigation pur- 
poses, and permits the Navajo Tribe to 
deduct the amount so paid when paying 
the United States for the appraised value 
of the land. The Taylor Grazing Act spe- 
cifically provides that issuance of a graz- 
ing permit shall not create any right, 
title, interest, or estate in or to the lands. 
On the other hand, there is an estab- 
lished practice recognized by Federal reg- 
ulations, I am told, which does recognize 
payment for improvements when lands 
are disposed of by the United States. I 
am not informed if this practice is fol- 
lowed with regard to grazing permits. 
The question is, how far can we go in 
compromising the legal principle estab- 
lished by the Taylor Grazing Act? 

If a grazing permit is only a privilege 
that can be withdrawn or terminated at 
any time for any use by the sovereign 
without the payment of compensation, 
it follows as night follows day, that any 
range improvements, permanent or oth- 
erwise, by the permittees, are placed 
thereon at his own peril and risk of loss. 
I see no reason why the United States 
should indirectly compensate the grazing 
permittee in this instance. 

With this reservation, Mr. Speaker, I 
support the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s very clear explanation. I thor- 
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oughly agree with the gentleman. I 
know of no reason why anyone should 
pay these grazing permit holders for 
improvements or anything else that are 
put on the land. 

If the Government wants that land, it 
ought to recover it promptly for what- 
ever purposes it needs it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I agree thoroughly with 
my colleague from Iowa. The Govern- 
ment should not have to pay. The In- 
dians should not be entitled to charge 
the United States for whatever they 
have to pay for any permittee because in- 
directly, therefore, we are paying for 
this project. 

Mr. GROSS. That is exactly right. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: Page 
2, line 14, following line 14, add a new Sec- 
tion 2 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. All identifiable return flows of 
irrigation water furnished to the lands au- 
thorized for acquisition and inclusion in the 
Navajo Indian Irrigation Project pursuant 
to Section 1 of this Act and in accordance 
with the Act of April 11, 1965 (70 Stat. 105), 
as amended by the Act of June 13, 1962 (76 
Stat. 96; 43 U.S.C. 620-6200), shall be 
treated for the purpose of abating pollution 
and improving water quality in such man- 
ner as determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to carry out 
the congressional intent to abate water 
pollution and improve our environment. 
This Nation is on the threshold of a 
major attack on water pollution. The 
Council on Environmental Quality in its 
recent report recommended that a strong 
and consistent Federal policy should be 
developed to control water pollution and 
insure effective enforcement of water 
quality standards. 

The place to begin is here in our con- 
sideration of legislation authorizing Fed- 
eral water resource developments—be 
they large or small. And, the time to be- 
gin is now. This is essentially what the 
amendment I have offered does, by writ- 
ing into basic law the requirement that 
all identifiable flows of water from works 
and facilities authorized in this Federal 
project shall be inspected and treated for 
the purpose of abating water pollution 
and improving water quality. 

This is not a complex amendment. The 
amendment merely requires: First, that 
the fiows of water be identified from the 
works and facilities authorized in the 
act, if they cannot be identified then 
there is nothing to be done; and, second, 
if the flows of water can be identified, 
the amendment requires that the water 
flow be inspected for water pollution. If 
water pollution is found then the amend- 
ment requires that the water flows be 
treated to abate the pollution and im- 
prove the water quality. All this is to be 
done in such a manner as is determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior. If the 
Secretary of the Interior does not have 
the money or manpower within his De- 
partment or the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration, then the 
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Secretary, I am certain, will be more 
than willing to request more money and 
manpower from the Congress. 

I am aware that there are those who 
will rise in opposition to this amend- 
ment and propose arguments against its 
adoption on the basis that this amend- 
ment has no place in this little project. I 
would point out to my colleagues that this 
Congress passed Public Law 91-190, com- 
monly known as the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969. The amend- 
ment which I have offered is merely a 
step, a small step, in carrying out the 
congressional declaration of a national 
environmental policy. I would also say 
to my colleagues to beware of those who 
clamor for the improvement of our en- 
vironment, so long as it is not required 
in their own backyard. 

Improvement of our environment, 
abating water pollution, and improving 
water quality are all part of the same 
problem. If we in the Congress are to 
carry out our commitment to improve 
the environment then we must begin by 
requiring that Federal water resource 
developments, of large, small, or medium 
size, be continually monitored for the 
purpose of abating water pollution and 
improving water quality. 

If we are to have a national policy on 
the environment, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment should set the example. 

Mr. Speaker, as explained before, this is 
the amendment that I would like to see 
in all of these bills. However, as devel- 
oped in the conference on the Narrows 
project, I was not able to convince the 
Members of the House and Senate con- 
ferees that that amendment should be 
included, and we have changed and 
adopted some other language. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Sartor: On 
page 3, after line 13, insert a section 2 to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The Navajo Indian irrigation proj- 
ect shall be operated in such manner that 
identifiable flows of water will not cause the 
project to be in violation of water quality 
standards promulgated pursuant to the Wa- 
ter Quality Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 903) .” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is recognized 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker and mem- 
bers of the committee, this amendment 
is probably surplusage, because the lan- 
guage of the amendment does not re- 
quire anything more legally than is al- 
ready required in the Water Quality Act 
of 1965. What this amendment does do, 
is that it imposes a positive Federal re- 
quirement on the operation of this proj- 
ect to carry out the national policy to 
abate water pollution. As a matter of 
principle I offer the amendment, which is 
the same amendment that I offered to 
the other three projects. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania meets with 
the approval of the Members on this side 
of the aisle. We have no objection to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
SAYLOR). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, as the sponsor of this 
legislation, I am pleased to speak in sup- 
port of H.R. 13001, to amend the act of 
June 13, 1962, with respect to the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project. 

Enactment of this legislation will be 
another important and vital step in 
progressing toward the completion of 
the Navajo Indian irrigation project 
which was begun in 1962, with a target 
date for completion of 1979. The project 
has suffered setbacks because of lack of 
proper funding in the past, however, this 
year, $7.5 million has been approved for 
the project and we are optimistic that 
funding will be even greater next year. 

As a result of the delays in adequate 
funding to maintain construction at the 
level anticipated when the project was 
initiated, there is the resultant increase 
in construction costs which is the reason 
for this request for an increase in au- 
thorization for continued funding of this 
project—one of the most necessary, if 
not the most vital project to bring self- 
supporting economy to the Navajo In- 
dians residing on the vast Navajo Reser- 
vation—and to alleviate the present con- 
ditions of unbelievable poverty. 

The Navajo Indians are not looking 
for a welfare handout. They are expect- 
ing from the Government of the United 
States fulfillment of the promises made 
by this Government which date from the 
1868 treaty. The Navajo Indian irriga- 
tion project is also an obligation of this 
Government to the Navajo people. 

The bill now before the committee 
will do three things. Under the first pro- 
vision, it will authorize the incorpora- 

‘on of lands from eight townships not 
included in the original authorization for 
the Navajo Indian irrigation project by 
the act of June 13, 1962, as a participat- 
ing part of the project of the Colorado 
River storage project. Restudy ‘of the 
110,630-acre project indicated that cer- 
tain reservation lands west of the Chaco 
Wash, and included in the original feasi- 
bility study were not suitable for sus- 
tained irrigation, and these lands were 
removed from the project. To replace 
this acreage with an equivalent area, 
land will be included in the project in 
an area east of the Chaco Wash which 
contains soils of an equal or better classi- 
fication than the lands excluded from 
the project, and will provide a more 
compact area. However, some of these 
new lands are outside of the reserva- 
tion, and this amendatory legislation is 
necessary before these lands may be 
acquired, 

The second provision in this legisla- 
tion relates to grazing permits, licenses, 
or leases on lands which are taken for 
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the project, and the authority for the 
Secretary of the Interior to proceed in 
this area. 

The third and most important provi- 
sion is the amendment of the authoriz- 
ing act to increase the previous author- 
ized appropriations from $135 million to 
$206 million. 

The Navajo Indian irrigation project, 
upon completion, will have a capability 
for the irrigation of over 110,000 acres of 
land both within and adjacent to the 
Navajo Indian Reservation. It is esti- 
mated it will support some 1,120 new 
farms for Navajo families. In increased 
employment opportunities, it has been 
projected it will provide employment for 
8,841 Navajos with an additional benefit 
and/or part-time employment for 33,000 
Navajos or approximately 28 percent of 
the Navajo population. 

As I have said before, this project is 
of vital importance to the Navajo Tribe 
and to the economy of northwest New 
Mexico and the Four Corners area. The 
economic hopes for the future of the 
Navajo Tribe center on this project to 
develop vast wastelands on the reserva- 
tion into productive irrigated land. 

The Navajo people looked forward 
eagerly to an improvement in their eco- 
nomic status on the reservation when the 
initial approval of the project was given 
by the authorization of 1962. But hope 
has waned with the delays in funding. 
The Congress is aware of the deplorable 
conditions under which these people now 
exist, and knows the disappointment 
which the Navajo Indians feel as the 
years have passed and the completion 
date for this project is extended. 

We have a definite obligation as Mem- 
bers of Congress to fund the Navajo In- 
dian irrigation project as required to 
completion. We have this obligation as a 
nation. Passage of this legislation is one 
more step, and a necessary step, in this 
direction. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOREMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to congratulate, 
as neighbor to the west, our colleague 
for sharing responsibility for the Navajo 
Tribe, I, too, wish to express my en- 
thusiasm for the propriety of this leg- 
islation and the recognition of this Con- 
gress that the original legislation, while 
excellent in intent, simply did not fill 
the bill. 

This legislation will provide not only 
useful water, but also useful land upon 
which to use the water. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the gen- 
tleman, and I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the necessary 
number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 13001 is a bill to 
amend the act which authorized the 
Navajo Indian irrigation project in 1962. 
It is needed to clarify the status of the 
project, to conform the plan of devel- 
opment in accordance with postauthori- 
zation studies, and to symbolize the pub- 
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lic commitment to the Navajo Nation to 
complete the Navajo Indian irrigation 
project. 

The Navajo Indian irrigation project 
was authorized in 1962. It was included 
in the same bill that authorized the San 
Juan-Chama reclamation project. These 
projects both make use of the waters 
of the San Juan River system, a tribu- 
tary of the Colorado River in the State 
of New Mexico. Simultaneous authoriza- 
tion of the two projects accomplished a 
division of the water resources between 
the Navajo people on one hand and the 
non-Indian community on the other. 

In practical effect, Mr. Speaker, the 
Navajo people in accepting the Navajo 
Indian irrigation project have agreed 
not to assert any further claim against 
the waters of the San Juan River system. 
What remains to be done is for the Fed- 
eral Government to prove that it intends 
to go forward with its share of the bar- 
gain. This is particularly so now that 
the San Juan-Chama project is essen- 
tially completed and ready for service. 
Passage of H.R. 13001 will furnish the 
required proof. 

Let us examine briefly just what the 
Navajos were promised. It is really quite 
simple—an irrigation project of not less 
than 110,630 acres, for which the Nava- 
jos would be entitled to divert 508,000 
acre-feet of water annually from Navajo 
reservoir of the Colorado River storage 
project system. 

At the time of authorization, there was 
presented to the Congress by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs a plan of development 
estimated to cost $135,000,000. The Con- 
gress determined that postauthorization 
studies and construction administration 
should be performed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and that agency has been 
in charge of the technical work since the 
first funding became available. 

These studies have resulted in the 
finding that much of the land originally 
intended to be served, particularly in 
the western reaches of the project area, 
is simply not up te standards of arability 
and that which remains in an arable 
status west of Rio Chaco would be in- 
ordinately expensive to serve and oper- 
ate. Accordingly, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has concentrated on locating re- 
placement land resources in the eastern 
sector of the project area. While these 
lands have been located, their service 
will involve more cost for pumping and 
will also mean that more extensive re- 
visions to the Navajo Reservation bound- 
ary must be made to bring all of the 
lands into the reservation in trust. 

These changes in plan together with 
the effects of inflation have now in- 
creased the estimated cost of the project 
from $135,000,000—June 1961 prices—to 
$206,000,000—April 1970 prices. This is a 
total increase of $71,000,000 of which 
$43,000,000 is attributable to inflation 
and $28,000,000 is attributable to 
changes and refinements in the plan of 
development. Enactment of H.R. 13001 
will have the effect of conveying con- 
gressional sanction to the revised plan 
as well as authorizing the necessary in- 
creased appropriations. Despite these in- 
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creases, current study shows that the 
project is still fully justified with a 
benefit-cost ratio of 1.39 to 1. 

The provisions of H.R. 13001 will also 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to transfer portions of eight additional 
townships of public domain lands to the 
Navajo Reservation to be held in trust 
for the Navajo Tribe. This brings to 16 
the number of townships from which 
arable lands may be selected for inclu- 
sion in the project. This change in land 
base is, of course, made necessary by the 
determination on nonarability concern- 
ing much of the lands west of Rio Chaco. 

The original authorizing language of 
the Navajo Indian project provided for 
the tribe to pay the United States for 
the appraised value of any lands trans- 
ferred to the reservation in trust pursu- 
ant to its terms. No provision was made 
for extinguishing rights of permittees 
then enjoying the use of such public 
domain lands, The enactment of H.R. 
13001 will require that the fair market 
value of permanent improvements made 
by permittees of lands designated for 
transfer be paid to the permittee with a 
corresponding reduction in the payment 
made to the United States. This provi- 
sion recognizes the investments which 
have been made by grazing permittees 
and which have enhanced the value of 
the public lands without involving any 
more obligation on the part of the 
Navajo people than they would incur un- 
der the term of the legislation as it now 
stands. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a fair bill, one 
with no hidden aspects and one which 
all Members can support as being con- 
sistent with our commitments to the 
Navajos. I urge each and every Member 
of the House to give their complete sup- 
port to its enactment. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the first committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, strike out 
all of line 2 and insert in lieu thereof “thereof 
*$206,000,000 (April 1970 prices)’; and”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, strike out 
all of lines 4 through 14 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(d) Each permit that is in effect on lands 
declared to be held in trust for the Navajo 
Tribe pursuant to section 3(a) of this Act 
shall continue in effect for the term thereof 
unless the land is needed for irrigation pur- 
poses, subject to regulations applicable to 
permits of Indian lands, and upon its expira- 
tion it shall only be renewed on an annual 
basis until the land is required for irrigation 
purposes. When, in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, such land is required 
for irrigation purposes, the Secretary shall 
notify the permittee and the permit shall be 
deemed to be cancelled, with no right of ap- 
peal. The permittee shall be compensated 
by the Navajo Tribe for the reasonable value 
of any range improvements ofa permanent 
nature placed on the lands under authority 
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of a permit or agreement with the United 
States, as determined by the Secretary of the 
Interlor. Amounts paid to the United States 
by the Navajo Tribe out of tribal funds for the 
full appraised value of lands declared to be 
held in trust for the Navajo Tribe pursuant to 
section 3(a) of this Act shall be reduced by 
the amount of compensation paid by the Nav- 
ajo Tribe to permittees pursuant to this sub- 
section.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
1188, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs is discharged from further 
consideration of the bill S, 203. 

A Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR, JUHNSON OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Motion offered by Mr. JoHNSON of Cali- 
fornia: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause of S. 203 and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions of H.R. 13001, as passed, as 
follows: 

That the Act of June 13, 1962 (76 Stat. 
96), is amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting “and” in the first sen- 
tence of section 3(a) immediately preceding 
“townships 27" and by inserting immediately 
preceding “New Mexico principal meridian”, 
the following: “townships 26 and 27 north, 
range 11 west, and townships 24, 25, and 26 
north, ranges 12 and 13 west,”; 

(b) By deleting “$135,000,000 (June 1961 
prices)” in the first sentence of section 7 
and substituting in lieu thereof “$206,000- 
000 (April 1970 prices)"; and 

(c) By adding the following subsection to 
section 3: 

“(d) Each permit that is in effect on lands 
declared to be held in trust for the Navajo 
Tribe pursuant to section 8(a) of this Act 
shall continue In effect for the term thereof 
unless the land is needed for irrigation pur- 
poses, subject to regulations applicable to 
permits of Indian lands, and upon its expira- 
tion it shall only be renewed on an annual 
basis until the land is required for irrigation 
purposes. When, in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior; such land is required 
for irrigation purposes, the Secretary shall 
notify the permittee and the permit shall be 
deemed to be canceled, with no right of ap- 
peal. The permittee shall be compensated by 
the Navajo Tribe for the reasonable value of 
any range improvements of a permanent na- 
ture placed on the lands under authority of 
& permit or agreement with the United 
States, as determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Amounts paid to the United States 
by the Navajo Tribe out of tribal funds for 
the full appraised value of lands declared to 
be held in trust for the Navajo Tribe pursu- 
ant to section 3(a) of this Act shall be re- 
duced by the amount of compensation paid 
by the Navajo Tribe to permittees pursuant 
to this subsection.” 

Sec. 2. The Navajo Indian irrigation proj- 
ect shall be operated in such manner that 
identifiable flows of water will not cause the 
praject to be in violation of water quality 
standards promulgated pursuant to the 
Water Quality Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 903). 


The motion was agreed to. 
The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
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and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 13001) was 
laid on the table. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 17570. An act to amend title LX of the 
Public Health Service Act so as to extend and 
improve the existing program relating to edu- 
cation, research, training, and demonstra- 
tions in the fields of heart disease, cancer, 
stroke, and other related diseases, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 17570) entitled “An act to 
amend title IX of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act so as to extend and improve the 
existing program relating to education, 
research, training, and demonstrations in 
the fields of heart disease, cancer, stroke, 
and other related diseases, and for other 
purposes,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, 
Mr, KENNEDY, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. CRANS- 
TON, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. PELL, Mr. DOMI- 
NICK, Mr. Javits, Mr. Murpuy, Mr. 
Proury, and Mr. Saxse to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 8619. An act to revise and expand Fed- 
eral programs for relief from the effects of 
major disasters, and for other purposes. 


PROVIDING FOR ESTABLISHMENT 
OF APOSTLE ISLANDS NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE, WISCONSIN 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the bill (H.R. 9306) to provide for the 
establishment of the Apostle Islands Na- 
tional Lakeshore in the State of Wiscon- 
sin, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 
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[Roll No. 292] 


Farbstein Nix 
Feighan O'Neal, Ga. 
Findley Ottinger 
Fish Patman 
Flynt Pelly 
Fountain Pepper 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Podell 
Powell 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Purcell 
Quie 


Fraser 

Frey 

Friedel 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 


. Holifield 
Howard 
Hutchinson 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala, 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 


Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 


Long, La. 
Lowenstein 


Macdonald, 
Mass 


MacGregor 
Melcher 
Meskill 
Miller, Calif. 
Mink 


Esch 

Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fallon 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). On this rollcall 248 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING FOR ESTABLISHMENT 
OF APOSTLE ISLANDS NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE, WIS. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9306) to provide for the 
establishment of the Apostle Islands Na- 
tional Lakeshore in the State of Wis- 
consin, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 9306, with 
Mr. Price of Illinois in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
TAYLOR) will be recognized for 1 hour 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Sartor) will be recognized for 1 
hour. 

The Chairman recognizes the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. Aspr- 
NALL). 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
9306 authorizes the establishment of the 
Apostle Islands National Lakeshore in 
the State of Wisconsin. While this pro- 
posal has been somewhat controversial, 
most members of the committee agree 
that the lakeshore which the bill estab- 
lishes will be a significant addition to the 
national park system. 

FEATURES OF THE LAKESHORE 


Basically, the lakeshore will consist of 
two units. The mainland unit, which will 
be located in Bayfield County, comprises 
approximately 2,500 acres and 10 miles of 
rugged Lake Superior shoreline. This 
area contains many outstanding natural 
features associated with the natural and 
geological history of the country’s north- 
land. 

It is expected that this area will be 
the center attraction for the bulk of the 
visiting public. Camping, hiking, picnick- 
ing, sightseeing, and fishing will all be 
popular activities and the area should be 
useful as well for winter sports and out- 
ings. With snowmobiles increasing in 
popularity, it is expected that trails will 
be developed for their use. 

In addition to the mainland unit, the 
lakeshore will include 20 of the 22 islands 
located along the coastline. Of the two 
excluded, one is highly developed and 
would require an unreasonably large ex- 
penditure for land acquisition; the other 
is a small, undeveloped island which is 
isolated from the lakeshore as it is now 
being recommended. 

Altogether, the islands unit totals 
about 39,500 acres of land. Most of these 
areas have some seasonal residents, but 
few people live there on a year-round 
basis 


If H.R. 9306 is enacted, the members of 
the committee expect the islands to be 
developed in a manner compatible with 
their natural values. This will involve the 
construction of boat docks, campgrounds, 
hiking trails, and other suitable public 
facilities. Access to these areas will be 
limited to the water and, in all likeli- 
hood, privately operated excursion boats 
will be available to transport the people 
around the islands. 

INDIAN LANDS QUESTION 


Most of the controversy concerning 
this legislation has involved the question 
of the inclusion of Indian lands, Origi- 
nally, the proposal included parts of the 
Indian reservations, but the bill recom- 
mended by the committee specifically ex- 
cludes all lands held in trust for the In- 
dian people residing in the area. Some 
lands are included in the lakeshore 
which have been sold by the Indians and 
which are technically non-Indian lands 
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located within their reservations, But it 
should be emphasized that the bound- 
aries of the lakeshore are drawn to ex- 
clude all Indian trust lands and section 
2 expressly provides that no trust lands 
are to be acquired. There is, however, an 
exception to this policy provided in the 
bill which would permit the acquisition 
of two small shoreline tracts if the In- 
dian owners desire to sell. 

May I advise my colleagues that as 
the bill came before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs the National 
Park Service suggested that a large 
area along the lakeshore belonging to 
the Indians be covered into the proposed 
national park so that a road might be 
built along the lakeshore and that the 
Indians could be given certain benefits 
or opportunities because they would be 
living adjacent to the proposed lake- 
shore. They would have exceptional op- 
portunities to serve the public. This pro- 
posal of the Department of the Interior 
was frowned upon by the committee after 
the extensive hearings which we held. We 
excluded this possibility and included 
only the lands that I have heretofore re- 
ferred to in my statement. 

Now, of course, these members of the 
Indian tribe are just like all of the rest 
of us. If they can see any benefits com- 
ing to them they would like to have those 
benefits. As I understand it this great op- 
position that has been generated con- 
cerning which our friend from Iowa has 
advised us—and, I think there is no ques- 
tion about the authenticity of the tele- 
grams that he has in his possession—it is 
promoted by a national Indian organi- 
zation. The Indians involved in the area 
in my opinion desire to have their cake 
and eat it at the same time. They do not 
desire any development to take place that 
would serve anybody else except them- 
selves. If we are going to serve the pub- 
lic in this particular area with the fa- 
cilities which are suggested in this legis- 
lation, and if the National Government is 
to spend money for the development of 
the lakeshore facility, then it is my 
opinion that it is about time the Indian 
population is fitting itself into the gen- 
eral complex of the general population. 
We have seen that in the past that the 
tribe involved has seen fit to sell their 
lands to non-Indians. Presently the lands 
which we have invoived in this bill are 
not Indian owned as far as trust lands 
are concerned. The great opposition that 
we currently have simply comes from the 
fact that the Indians would like to have 
back the lands that they have heretofore 
sold to non-Indians. How they are going 
to get it is not apparent to me after hear- 
ing the testimony. The only way they can 
possibly get it is to have some kind of a 
development where they can take ad- 
vantage of such development or an out- 
right grant from the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. I do not think that this out- 
right grant is forthcoming. To me it just 
makes sense that a facility such as is con- 
templated in this legislation will bring 
benefits to the Indians who heretofore 
have been for this legislation and re- 
cently have become opposed to it for 
some reason or other. It just makes sense 
that we go ahead and develop it as a 
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national park facility and then permit 
the Indians to receive the benefits which 
naturally come to the people of an area 
such as this. 

COST 

Originally the anticipated costs of this 
project involved some $13,310,000 for 
land acquisition and development. Be- 
cause of the changes made by the com- 
mittee, these anticipated outlays have 
been reduced. Appropriations are limited 
by the bill to no more than $4,250,000 for 
land acquisition and not more than $5 
million for development. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 9306 has been 
carefully considered by the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. We feel 
that it constitutes the best possible na- 
tional lakeshore and that future genera- 
tions will appreciate the fact that this 
modest amount of Lake Superior shore- 
line has been set aside for the recreation- 
al enjoyment of the American people. 

I fully support H.R. 9306, as amended, 
and urge its approval by the House. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
legislation as it is now presented. I be- 
lieve that the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has done all 
the compromising on this bill that is 
possible if you want to have a truly viable 
unit of the national park system. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish that I had a map 
larger than this, but I would like to call 
the attention of the Members to this map 
of the area. It is the northern tip of 
Bayfield County in Wisconsin, and the 
Apostie Islands in Lake Superior. The 
bill as we presented it would include 20 
of the islands that are offshore. We 
excluded Madeline Island and Long Is- 
land, two of the Apostle Islands, because 
of their development. 

When the bill was originally presented 
to our committee it included all of the 
Bad River Indian Reservation, the area 
that is marked in yellow at the bottom 
of this map. It also included all of the 
Red Cliff Indian Reservation, which is 
marked in yellow along the lakeshore. 

Now, because of the opposition of 
these two tribes of Indians our commit- 
tee has excluded all of the land area in 
the Bad River Indian Reservation. We 
have excluded all of the Red Cliff Indian 
Reservation that is still in Indian owner- 
ship. But the remarkable thing about 
those who oppose the bill now, say that 
because we have included some land that 
is still presently within the original 
boundaries of the Red Cliff Indian Res- 
ervation we should exclude that land 
also. 

Now, what is this land that we have 
included? The Indian tribes, the Red 
Cliff Band of Indians in Wisconsin, by 
their own tribal action in bygone years 
and with the full approval of the Indian 
Bureau allocated to individual Indian 
members of that tribe tracts of land 
within their reservation. They gave them 
deeds for it similar to the deeds you have 
in the property you own. And these In- 
dians have either moved away or sold 
the land to other people, so that it is no 
longer in Indian ownership. 

All of the land that is within the area 
that we now have in this proposed lake- 
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shore is owned either by the State of 
Wisconsin, the Federal Government, or 
by private individuals. 

Very frankly, some of the folks who 
support the minority views that have 
been filed say that sometime in the 
future, if the United States will estab- 
lish the Apostle Islands Lakeshore, the 
Indians may get enough money some 
day to go to those people who own 
the land that was formerly in the reser- 
vation and buy it back and put it in 
Indian ownership. 

I think it was aptly described by the 
chairman of our full committee—this 
is an example of a group of people who 
want to have their cake and to eat it 
too, 

Now I was impressed, as were a num- 
ber of other members on the committee, 
when we began to get telegrams from 
all over the United States from all of 
the Indian tribes and Indian councils 
to the effect that they were opposed to 
this bill. Those telegrams were sent to 
the members of the committee. 

I would like to tell you that somebody 
slipped along the line. After all, you 
sometimes think that these Indians in 
the West and in the South and in the 
central part of our country have a com- 
mon interest and, therefore, it was be- 
cause they belonged to the National As- 
sociation of Indians that they got the 
word. 

But lo and behold, the Western Union 
one day made a mistake. I found out 
about one of the telegrams that was de- 
livered to me, that the telegram was to 
be charged not to the Indian tribe out in 
California that sent me the telegram, but 
it was to be charged to a man who is a 
white man and lives in the area and who, 
in my opinion, is trying to use the In- 
dians. In other words, this is not a spon- 
taneous group of telegrams that have 
come from the Indian tribes who are 
looking out for their Indian brethren. 
These are telegrams that have been in- 
spired by a white man who is in the real 
estate business up in that area and who 
is trying to use the Red Cliff Band of 
Indians for his own use and benefit. 

I can say to the members of this com- 
mittee, I would urge you to vote against 
any amendments that are offered to this 
bill and to support the bill as it was re- 
ported by the committee. We will then 
have a viable unit of our national park 
system, 

I urge that all amendments that are 
proposed other than those adopted in 
the committee be rejected and that the 
bill as presented be passed. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. KASTENMEIER) . 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill which would estab- 
lish an Apostle Islands National Lake- 
shore in the State of Wisconsin. 

This legislation was introduced early 
in the 91st Congress by Congressman 
ROBERT KASTENMEIER, Who was joined by 
several other Members of the House. 
Similar legislation was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator GAYLORD NELSON. 
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This proposal has had a long history, 
and over time it has acquired a long list 
of supporters, including newspapers, 
civic and business groups, agriculture 
and labor organizations, and conserva- 
tion groups on the local, State, and na- 
tional levels. 

Congress first authorized a study for 
an Apostle Islands National Lakeshore 
in 1930. In his February 1966 conser- 
vation report to the Congress, President 
Lyndon Johnson asked that planning for 
the project be completed as soon as pos- 
sible. In January 1967, President John- 
son listed the Apostle Islands proposal as 
one of the top four priorities for na- 
tional park authorization. The Senate 
has passed this legislation in 1967 and 
1969. 

Hopefully, the 91st Congress will rec- 
ognize the beauty and uniqueness of this 
region and will bring to fruition the work 
which began 40 years ago to establish a 
national lakeshore in northern Wiscon- 
sin. 

The lakeshore would include 41,966 
acres of land along the shores of Lake 
Superior. It would provide an unspoiled 
and scenic area for thousands of per- 
sons in the Midwest who are searching 
for more and more outdoor recreation 
areas. Most importantly, this proposal 
preserves the natural beauty which sur- 
rounds the Apostle Islands. 

A national lakeshore in this area would 
also be economically beneficial for an 
area which can badly use such economic 
assistance. An indepth study of the pro- 
posal by Prof. I. V. Fine, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, has indicated that the 
Apostle Islands National Lakeshore 
would generate more than $7 million a 
year in spending for this area. It would 
bring 1 million visitors there, and each 
would be treated to a unique and beauti- 
ful area for hunting, fishing, poating; or 
hiking. 

Consideration has and will continue to 
be given to protecting the historic rights 
of the Indians of this area. The lake- 
shore contains no Indian lands held in a 
trust status, or as far as can be rea- 
sonably ascertained, lands individually 
owned by any Indian. 

If for no other reason, the Avnstle 
Islands and the surrounding lakeshore 
should be conserved for conversation’s 
sake. Recreational areas such as this are 
getting more and more scarce, and more 
and more expensive. The preservation of 
the Apostle Islands now will insure to 
future generations a recreation of enor- 
mous beauty. I am hopeful the House will 
see fit to enact this legislation which will 
make it possible. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
the Apostle Islands National Lakeshore 
proposal has been 40 years in the making. 
Back in 1930, the 71st Congress author- 
ized the Secretary of the Interior to in- 
vestigate the advisability of establishing 
an Apostle Islands National Park in Wis- 
consin. House passage of H.R. 9306 will 
fulfill a long-held dream that many con- 
servationists, in Wisconsin and through- 
out the Nation, have held for all these 
years. 

I wish to compliment my chairman of 
our full committee (Mr. ASPINALL), my 
National Parks Subcommittee chairman 
(Mr. TAYLOR), the gentleman from Penn- 
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sylvania (Mr, SayLor) and all my col- 
leagues on the Interior Committee. Their 
patience, understanding, and willingness 
to assist in the final drafting of H.R. 
9306, have made it possible for the 
Apostle Islands legislation to reach the 
House floor. I also want to commend my 
colleague from Wisconsin (Mr. O’Kon- 
ski) for his steadfast support for the 
Apostle Islands proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, situated in northern 
Wisconsin along the shores of Lake Su- 
perior, the proposed 41,966-acre Apostle 
Islands National Lakeshore contains a 
unique collection of 20 islands unrivaled 
by any other island chain located within 
the continental boundaries of the United 
States. The lakeshore proposal also in- 
cludes another rare and rapidly vanish- 
ing resource, undeveloped shoreline, ap- 
proximately 1034 miles, bordering on 
Lake Superior. 

The Apostle Islands are an archi- 
pelago. The corrosive glacial streams of 
the last ice age cut them off from the 
massive, sandstone blocks of Wisconsin 
shore, and they are clustered about the 
blunt-tipped, lofty-ridged Bayfield Pe- 
ninsula. The islands are covered with a 
luxurious growth of mixed hardwoods 
and conifers. Their shores are charac- 
terized by steep slopes with many cliffs 
where the waves of Lake Superior have 
frequently carved arches, bastions, cav- 
erns, and towering walls. Along the pro- 
tected bays and inlets are .nany mag- 
nificent white sand beaches. The islands 
remain almost in their primitive state, 
abounding in birds and mammals. The 
lakeshore unit, has spectacular arches, 
caves, cliffs, and bays, eroded from solid 
rock by wave and stream action over 
thousands of years. These geological 
formations alternate with secluded sand 
and pebble beaches. Behind the shore- 
line stands a dense forest of spruce, fir, 
pine, and northern hardwoods. 

The hand of man is not apparent here. 
He has made his few scratches, but he 
has not defiled this place and this place 
is the better for it. This unspoiled back- 
yard of our upper Midwest is only hours 
away and within easy driving distance 
from the heavily populated areas of Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Detroit, Duluth, and 
the Twin Cities of Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
The lakeshore also is accessible from all 
parts of the country. 

The increasing mobility of the Ameri- 
can citizenry, coupled with its increase 
in population, demands farsighted plan- 
ning and implementation of public recre- 
ation areas, A resource of the majesty, 
scope, and historic and geologic value, as 
the Apostle Islands, calls for nothing less 
than protection and management by the 
Federal Government. 

The islands and the adjacent shoreline 
invite. almost every outdoor recreation 
activity possible in the northern Great 
Lakes region: camping, boating, hiking, 
hunting, skimobiling, fishing, nature 
study, photography, beachcombing, pic- 
nicking, and sightseeing. With many 
miles of island and mainland shoreline, 
broken by vast areas of open water, rela- 
tively large numbers of visitors can be 
accommodated without crowding. 

The Apostle Islands region is rich in 
history. It was Indian country before 
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Columbus set sail from the Old World. 
The Chippewas settled on the shore of 
Lake Superior. Then, the fabled French 
voyageurs, looking for the Northwest 
Passage to the Orient, appeared in the 
17th century. Eventually the French and 
British would fight each other for these 
lands. The French would lose, and then 
the British would lose to a new breed, 
the Americans. The Apostle Islands area 
became a thriving community settled by 
lumberjacks, miners and homesteaders. 
Today, however, the region is sparsely 
populated by our present standards. 

The enactment of this legislation 
would also provide significant benefits 
to the Upper Great Lakes States through 
the immense economic potential of tour- 
ism and outdoor recreation. The Apostle 
Islands National Lakeshore will help the 
depressed condition of northern Wis- 
consin by revitalizing its sagging econ- 
omy, which, in the past, had been de- 
pendent upon lumbering and mining. 
The bulk of the tourists will come in 
the summer months. However, ski- 
mobilizing and skiing activity is develop- 
ing very rapidly so there will be lots of 
winter use in the area, Important as 
these economic considerations are, how- 
ever, they should be secondary to pre- 
serving this remarkable area. 

The Apostle Islands National Lake- 
shore proposal has received impressive 
endorsements from more than 180 vari- 
ous Wisconsin and national groups, in- 
cluding numerous civil business, profes- 
sional, labor, farm and conservation 
organizations. The Advisory Board of 
National Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, 
and Monuments has recommended its 
establishment. It is supported by this ad- 
ministration as it was by the previous 
administration. 

Mr. Chairman, only a few areas of the 
quality of the Apostle Islands still re- 
main. Any delay in protecting them will 
serve only to diminish their uniqueness. 
Unfortunately, we have watched too 
many of the resources of our environ- 
ment weaken and die over the years. In 
preserving the Apostle Islands region, we 
are Saving a priceless legacy for future 
generations. It would be nice to leave 
them this area, unspoiled. 

The dissenting views on H.R. 9306 use 
two contradictory arguments to oppose 
the measure. On the one hand, they ob- 
ject to the bill because it involves land 
on the Red Cliff Reservation, while, on 
the other hand, they object because it re- 
duces the size of the project to avoid in- 
fringing on Indian rights. 

The legislation in no way violates the 
1854 Treaty with the Chippewas of Lake 
Superior, The Indians, voluntarily, sold 
the 1,541.4 acres of alienated land within 
the boundaries of the Red Cliff Reserva- 
tion that will be included in the lake- 
shore—1,541.4 acres—57.4 acres are the 
property of Bayfield and Russell town- 
ships, about 350 acres are Bayfield coun- 
ty land, and about 1,124 acres are pri- 
vate lands, not owned by any Indian, as 
an individual. The Red Cliff hope to re- 
acquire the alienated lands, possibly, 
with funds awarded in claims now pend- 
ing before the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion. According to the Indian Claims 
Commission, however, the Red Cliff Band 
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is one of several bands of Chippewa In- 
dians included in competing claims. 

“Assuming Judgments in favor of the plain- 
tiffs are eventually reported to the Congress 
in some of the above mentioned dockets, so 
many Chippewa bands are named in the 
claims and so involved is their interrelation- 
ship, it can reasonably be predicted that it 
will not be known with certainty who the 
beneficiaries will be until after the Can- 
gress has enacted legislation providing for 
the disposition of the judgment money.” 
(Indian Claims Commission statement— 
March 12, 1970.) 


It should be pointed out that if the 
Indians are so anxious to repurchase 
alienated lands, why are they engaged in 
leasing tribal lands for 50-year periods 
for vacation homesites. The wish of the 
Indians to reacquire alienated lands, 
however admirable, is based on vague 
hopes and dreams. 

The dissenting views state that the 
lakeshore does not meet the criteria for 
a national recreation area. They submit 
that the lakeshore is essentially com- 
prised of 20 islands standing alone. The 
administration and the Park Service 
have stated the need for inclusion of the 
Indian lands as part of the mainland 
units. The Indians are adamant in their 
opposition to the lakeshore and expand- 
ing the boundaries can be accomplished 
only at the expense of the Indians. The 
Lakeshore unit, while only 1034 miles 
long, is undeveloped shoreline, a rare re- 
source and should be protected. Also, 
the lakeshore unit has spectacular 
geologic formations with beaches that 
can be enjoyed by the public. Also hik- 
ing, camping, and so forth. 

The dissenting views state that the 
lakeshore does not meet the criteria of 
circular No. 1, establishing the Federal 
executive branch policy governing the 
selection, establishment, and adminis- 
tration of national recreation areas by 
the Recreation Advisory Council. Na- 
tional recreation areas should be 
strategically located within easy driving 
distance, not more than 250 miles from 
urban population centers—should have 
total population in excess of 30 million 
people—the criteria was adopted in 
March 1963. Improvements in highways 
and motor vehicles and the increase in 
urban affluence, interest in outdoor rec- 
reation and leisure time make a mock- 
ery of such outdated criteria. Northern 
Wisconsin has become an important 
summer recreation area for Mlinois 
citizens, for example. About 50 million 
people live within a day’s drive. Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior Glasgow, 
in a March 19, 1970, letter to ASPINALL, 
said: 

The proposed Apostle Islands National 
Lakeshore has been found to satisfy the 
criteria for national recreation areas set 
forth in Policy Circular No. 1. 


The Advisory Board on National 
Parks, Historic Sites, Buildings, and 
Monuments has endorsed the proposal. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I yield to my 
friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I wanted to 
say to my colleague from Wisconsin that 
I had had some reservations relating to 
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this project, and I felt that probably the 
form of the bill as it passed the Senate 
was such as to be biting off more than 
we fairly should attempt to chew in 
light of some of the complaints that 
some of the Indians there had made. 
But it is my opinion that the House 
committee has very carefully consid- 
ered this matter and has offered this bill 
to us in a form that ought to be sup- 
ported. I certainly want to reiterate what 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
said. I hope there will be no amend- 
ments accepted in the House, and that 
our House conferees will stand fast, if 
it is necessary for this bill to go to con- 
ference, to keep the bill in exactly the 
form in which the House committee has 
recommended it. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. I thank my col- 
league, and I join him in the wish that 
this bill not be amended, and, further, 
that this bill unamended be insisted upon 
by the House Members should it go to 
conference. 

I will say further to the membership 
that this is a third generation of the 
bill relating to this proposal, the first 
two having been compromised to meet 
certain objections, particularly from In- 
dians. The first bill included all the lands 
to which Mr. Saytor alluded as part of 
the park proposal. This was objected to 
last year, even though our Indian 
friends in Wisconsin have at various 
times in the recent past supported the 
Apostle Islands National Park, and as 
recently as last year the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, supported the bill. 

Actually Indians in the area have had 
floats in local parades supporting the 
Apostle Islands National Park a few 
years ago. So the opposition alluded to is 
a recent point of view. 

But to meet this objection a second 
generation of the bill was offered, a bill 
which made it optional for the Red Cliff 
Tribal Reservation areas that are held 
in trust to be optionally included upon 
application of the Red Cliff and Bad 
River bands and upon showing that the 
tribe supported inclusion of their lands. 

Even this was objected to, the alterna- 
tive of coming into the park, and so 
what your committee has done as a last 
resort to meet that objection is to elimi- 
nate inclusion of all of these lands com- 
pletely. I refer to the lands in trust and 
in allotments which are actually owned 
by Indians today. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that after 40 
years, Wisconsin, the upper Midwest, and 
the Nation will be rewardéd by passage 
of the bill, in the form, I hope, recom- 
mended by our committee, that the 
House will adopt it, and the other body 
will agree to it. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr, KYL). 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, a short time 
ago the administration sent to the hill 
some recommended legislation dealing 
with Indians of the United States. The 
bills were subsequently introduced fol- 
lowing the recommendations, and other 
bills which were somewhat different were 
introduced, all having the same noble 
objective: To give the American Indian 
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á greater share-of the governing of his 
own affairs. When the bills in some form 
come to the floor, I suppose they will 
pass almost unanimously, if not unani- 
mously. 

But on so many occasions when we 
have specific matters before us, where 
the Indians would like to have a little 
voice in what goes on, we say we will wait 
until next time. Maybe, as someone has 
suggested, part of what the Indians ob- 
ject to in this bill is because of a dream. 
Maybe that is true. They have had 
thoughts of reacquiring some of this land 
which is revered by the Indians. They 
hope they might do it with funds from 
pending dockets before the Indian 
Claims Commission. We have had loans 
for projects of this kind even from the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. We have 
had special legislative actions to achieve 
just the purpose about which these In- 
dians dream. So maybe part of it is a 
dream 


They also argue from logic, and they 
also argue from suspicion, and whether 
those suspicions can be founded or not, 
they certainly have reason to hold some 
suspicions. 

Before I proceed in that, let me note 
that there is no question about where 
the Red Cliff Band of the Lake Superior 
Chippewa Indians stand on this legisla- 
tion. The chairman of the Red Cliff 
Tribal Council, Albert Bressette, says 
this in a letter: 

We, the people of the Red Cliff Band of 
Lake Superior Chippewa Indians wish to 
register our unalterable opposition. 


Take this letter of September 9, 1970, 
from Loretta V. Ellis, Minneapolis Re- 
gional Vice President of the National 
Congress of American Indians, who says: 


The National Congress of American Indians 
which I represent vehemently opposes this 
WER». 2:0 


Let us get back to those suspicions for 
a minute. At one time the Indians owned 
all this land and all this area, but this 
is a history of what happened: 


History or Bap RIVER AND RED CLIFF 
RESERVATIONS 


(By Benjamin Armstrong, adopted son of 
Chief Buffalo) 

The following is taken from, Early Life 
Among the Indians. 

In 1837, the government entered into a 
treaty with the Chippewas of the Mississippi 
and St. Croix rivers at St. Peter, Minnesota, 
with Colonel Snelling of the army, and Major 
Walker of Missouri, being the commissioners 
on the part of the government, and it ap- 
pears that at the commencement of this 
council the anxiety on the part of the com- 
missioners to perfect a treaty was so great 
that statements were made by them favor- 
able to the Indians, and were understood per- 
fectly by them, that were not afterwards in- 
corporated in the treaty. The Indians were 
told by those commissioners that the Great 
Father had sent them to buy their pine 
timber and their minerals that were hidden 
in the earth, and that the Great Father 
was very anxious to dig their mineral, for 
of such material he made guns and knives 
for the Indians, and copper kettles in which 
to boil their sugar sap. 

The timber you make but little use of is 
the pine your Great Father wants to build 
many steamboats, to bring your goods to you 
and to bring you to Washington bye and bye 
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to see your Great Father and meet him face 
to face. He does not want your lands, it is 
too cold up here for farming. He just wants 
enough of it to build towns where soldiers 
stop, mining camps for miners, saw mill sites 
and logging camps. The timber that is best 
for you the Great Father does not care about. 
The maple tree that you make your sugar 
from the birch tree that you get bark from 
for your canoes and from which you make 
pails for your sugar sap, the cedar from which 
you get material for making canoes, oars and 
paddles, your Great Father cares nothing 
for. It is the pine and minerals that he wants 
and he has sent us here to make a bargain 
with you for it, the commissioners said. And 
further, the Indians were told and distinctly 
understood that they were not to be dis- 
turbed in the possession of their lands so long 
as their men behaved themselves. They were 
told also that the Chippewas had always been 
good Indians and the Great Father thought 
very much of them on that account, and 
with these promises fairly and distinctly 
understood they signed the treaty that ceded 
to the government all their territory lying 
east of the Mississippi embracing the St. 
Croix district and east to the Chippewa river, 
but to my certain knowledge, the Indians 
never knew that they had ceded their lands 
until 1849, when they were asked to remove 
therefrom. 

In 1842, Robert Stewart, on the part of the 
US. government, perfected a treaty at La 
Pointe, on Lake Superior, in which the Chip- 
pewas of the St. Croix and Superior country 
ceded all that portion of their territory, from 
the boundary of the former treaty of 1837, 
with the Chippewas of the Mississippi and St. 
Croix Indians, east and along the south shore 
of the Lake to the Chocolate river, Michigan 
territory. No conversation that was at this 
time gave the Indians an inkling or caused 
them to mistrust that they were ceding away 
their lands, but supposed that they were 
simply selling the pine and minerals, as they 
had in the treaty of 1837. When they were 
told, in 1849, to move on and thereby aban- 
don their burying grounds—the dearest thing 
to an Indian—they began to hold councils 
and ask each other how they had understood 
the treaties and all understood them the 
same. That was: That they were never to be 
disturbed if they behaved themselves. 

Messengers were sent to all the different 
bands in every part of their country to get 
the understanding of all the people and to 
inquire if any depredations had been com- 
mitted by any of their young men, or what 
could be the reason for this sudden order to 
move. This was kept up for a year and no 
reason could be assigned by the Indians for 
the removal order. 

In order to prevent trouble of a more 
serious nature, Chief Buffalo and Chief 
O-Shago, together with four other braves 
and Benjamin Armstrong decided to go to 
Washington to talk with President Fillmore. 
They left LaPointe on April 5, 1852, in a new 
birch bark canoe, called a four-fathom boat, 
24 feet long with six paddles. The delegation 
was stopped at the “Soo” but after relating 
the seriousness of the situation they were 
allowed to proceed. The Indian agent again 
stopped them at Detroit and after several 
other difficulties they arrived in Washington 
on June 22, 1852. 

Benjamin Armstrong set out to request an 
interview with the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs which he decided to grant, and said, 
“I want you to take your Indians away on the 
next train west, as they have come here 
without permission, and I do not want to see 
you or hear of your Indians again.” 

Thus Armstrong was ordered out of the 
commissioner’s office. Through the kindness 
of a Senator Briggs of New York and a mem- 
ber of President Fillmore's cabinet, they ar- 
ranged an interview with the president. 

A pipe brought by Buffalo especially for 
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this purpose was lit by him and then Presi- 
dent Fillmore took a few draughts from it 
and smiling said, “Who is next?" at which 
Buffalo pointed out Senator Briggs and de- 
sired he should be next. The pipe was then 
passed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
the Secretary of the Interior and several 
others, including the delegation of Indians. 

In a brief speech after learning of the 
Indian situation in the northwest, the presi- 
dent said that he would countermand the 
removal order and that annuity payments 
would be made on LaPointe and he hoped in 
the future there would be no cause for 
complaint. 

This eventually led to the treaty of 1854. 
Each chief selected sites for their various 
homes and all lands embraced within these 
boundaries should belong to the Indians; 
they were as follows: L’Anse Bay, Ontonagon, 
Lac du Flambeau, Court O’Milles, Bad River, 
Red Cliff, Fond du Lac, Minnesota, and one at 
Grand Portage, Minnesota. 


Now I say there might be some sus- 
picion. If you had been told for 2 or 3 
or 4 years that we were going to author- 
ize a park in your area, but it would never 
be implemented until we got all the In- 
dian lands we wanted to put into the 
park, would you be suspicious? That is 
what we told the Indians. That is what 
we told the committee. 

That was not simply this administra- 
tion. The same statement was made by 
the last administration. Mr. Udall’s de- 
partment said this was not a viable area 
unless we would have the Indian lands. 
This was preached over and over again 
in the early days of this administration. 

If you were an Indian sitting in Wis- 
consin, and you heard this over and over 
again, and you heard someone saying 
now we are going to set up this park 
here, but we need the Indian lands, would 
you be suspicious? 

I do not enjoy this role of delaying this 
session today. We are not doing some- 
thing unexpected. There were dissenting 
views on this bill. A rule was granted on 
the bill providing for 2 hours of general 
debate. 

I do not believe the committee staff 
knew that the last three bills in this 
group were going to come up today them- 
selves until the whip notice came out. 

But that is beside the point. I can help 
to speed this proposition. When the time 
comes, I shall offer an amendment which 
will remove those lands which are in dis- 
agreement with the Indians. 

Incidentally, I do have messages from 
Indians, from New York to Wisconsin 
to New Mexico, and to Alaska. I have 
talked with some of these people, and 
they certainly were not being led around 
by the nose by some white developer. 

But, if that amendment is adopted we 
will have an Apostle Islands area of 20 
islands, 39,000 acres, and will have given 
some respect to the Indians, whom all of 
us bleed for and speak for all of the time. 

We can have an Apostle Islands area, 
and I hope we can get it, but I certainly 
believe it is time to say a word for the 
American Indian and to follow that word 
with some deed for the American In- 
dian. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this 
legislation treats the Indians fairly. In 
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fact, I believe it should work to their 
economic advantage, as I hope to point 
out in statements I desire to make after 
the amendment is offered. 

I am pleased to join with the chair- 
man of the full committee and the rank- 
ing minority member and our colleague 
from Wisconsin in endorsing the legis- 
lation. It is needed, and in the years 
ahead this should be greatly appreciated 
by those who have an opportunity to en- 
joy it. 

Mr. Chairman, House Resolution 9306 
is one of the most difficult national park 
bills which we have considered in re- 
cent years. It was not difficult for us be- 
cause of the nature of the area in- 
volved—for its national significance is 
unquestionable. But it was difficult be- 
cause of the complicated land situation 
which confronted us. 

The proposed Apostle Islands Na- 
tional Lakeshore is located in the State 
of Wisconsin. As recommended by the 
committee, it would include 20 islands 
scattered along the coastline of Lake Su- 
perior and a mainland unit with slightly 
more than 10 miles of frontage on the 
lake. Altogether, the lakeshore would 
comprise about 42,000 acres of land. 

The recreation and natural values in 
this area are different, in some respects, 
than are those in the Gulf Islands area, 
but they are equally important. Here, in- 
stead of swimming and sunbathing—ex- 
cept for a few weeks each year—the 
recreation activities will include cold 
winter sports in the snow and on the ice. 
But boating, fishing, camping and hiking 
will be popular in the other seasons. 

In making its recommendation, the 
committee substantially altered the orig- 
inal lakeshore boundaries because there 
are two Indian reservations in this re- 
gion. Originally, the lakeshore included 
Indian lands from both of these reserva- 
tions subject to their desires to be a part 
of it. Those who testified before our com- 
mittee on behalf of the Indians indi- 
cated that they did not want to partici- 
pate; therefore, the committee decided 
that they should be excluded. 

There are no Indian trust lands in- 
cluded in this lakeshore to our knowl- 
edge, and section 2 of the bill expressly 
provides that no Indian trust lands are 
to be acquired for the lakeshore. The 
only exceptions to this blanket prohibi- 
tion are two small lakefront tracts— 
totaling 27.33 acres and 57.27 acres— 
which the Secretary is authorized to pur- 
chase if a majority of the owners agree 
to sell. Other than those two small tracts, 
there are no Indian-owned lands which 
House Resolution 9306 authorizes to be 
acquired. 

Most of the Members feel that they 
have gone as far as they reasonably 
could to protect the Indian interests. 
While the Indians are not satisfied, we 
are convinced that they have been 
treated fairly as far as their legitimate 
interests are concerned. 

As recommended by the committee, 
the bill reduces the size of the lakeshore, 
Mr. Chairman, but we do not feel that 
we have destroyed its value as a national 
asset. In deleting the Indian lands, there 
was no feasible alternative but to reduce 
the size of the lakeshore—from 57,511 
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acres to the 41,966 acres. Naturally, the 
Park Service wants it all—just as any 
bureau would—but it has acknowledged 
that the smaller unit will be manage- 
able. One result, of course, will be a re- 
duced cost for acquisition and develop- 
ment. As is the usual practice, our bill 
limits land acquisition costs—$4,250,- 
000—and the development costs, $5,000,- 
000. 

In conclusion; Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say that some members of the Sub- 
committee on National Parks and Rec- 
reation visited the area last year and 
conducted field hearings on the legisla- 
tion. While the witnesses did not unani- 
mously endorse this proposal, everyone 
had an opportunity to have his views 
heard and considered. 

I am pleased to join the chairman of 
the full committee and my colleagues 
from Wisconsin in endorsing this legis- 
lation. It is sound and it is equitable. 
In the years ahead, this area will be 
greatly appreciated by those who have 
an opportunity to enjoy it. I recommend 
the enactment of H.R. 9306, as amended. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. O’Kon- 
SKI). 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this measure. 

First I want to thank the chairman of 
the committee, the chairman of the sub- 
committee, my colleague from Wisconsin 
(Mr. KASTENMEIER), my colleague from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SAYLOR), and all the 
other: members of the committee for 
being so fair and so considerate and so 
compromising in arriving at a viable, 
working bill, after 40 years of dreams 
about this project. 

This project first evolved under similar 
circumstances, when we had a Republi- 
can President, a Republican Cabinet 
member as Secretary of the Interior, and 
a Democratic House and a Democratic 
Senate. It was similar to the situation we 
have now. We have gone the full circle 
40 years later. 

After compromising, I believe that this 
committee has done the fairest and most 
admirable job of arriving at a workable 
and viable bill so that finally we can 
achieve the dream which was dreamed 
40 years ago. 

Let me give just a little bit as to the 
assets of this area. 

From the standpoint of natural 
beauty, this area has no equal in our 
land. 

From the standpoint of geology and 
geological interests, there is no area in 
our Nation comparable to that which 
exists in the Apostle Islands area. 

From the standpoint of history, it has 
a value similar to the value of the East. 
The fact of the matter is that this area 
was settled by French missionaries and 
furriers at the time when the Pilgrims 
were landing on Plymouth Rock. 

That is how historically valuable this 
area is. It is more than 1,000 miles in- 
land from the New England coast. It is as 
old in history as the east coast. Some- 
thing was said about not being fair to 
the Indians. No one is more concerned 
about Indian welfare than I am. I might 
say in passing that I happen to be an 
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hononary chief of the Chippewa Tribe 
of the Bad River Reservation, the tele- 
grams some of which have been read over 
here. I have been an honorary chief of 
their tribe for the past 20 years. I should 
think if there were any real grassroots 
opposition to this lakeshore park that 
these Indians would have some communi- 
cation with me. I have had none in op- 
position to this bill. The fact of the 
matter is that I have held office hours on 
August 17 at Ashland, Wis., just 6 miles 
from the Bad River Reservation, and not 
more than 15 miles from the Red Cliff 
Reservation, and among the things I an- 
nounced in holding these office hours was 
that I would like to get the impression of 
the people of the area toward the forma- 
tion of this lakeshore national park 
called the Apostle Islands and that I 
would like to meet with any interested 
groups in opposition to or in favor of this 
proposal. Not one single individual met 
with me opposed to this project. Twelve 
Indians, 10 from the Bad River Reserva- 
tion and two from the Red Cliff Reserva- 
tion queried me about where all of this 
opposition by the Indians comes from. 
They said: 

We hear of none on our reservation. We 
have had no public meetings discussing this 
bill or in opposition to it. 


So, they could not understand why 
they were being quoted as saying that the 
Indians of the reservation were opposed 
to this bill. 

Now, I venture to say that this sheaf 
of telegrams that my good and con- 
scientious colleague from the State of 
Iowa has is from people who never read 
the bill, that is, the people who wrote 
those telegrams and who sent them never 
even read the compromise version of the 
bill. I doubt whether those people who 
sent those telegrams are aware of the 
fact that this bill has been compromised 
to the point where there is not one single 
solitary acre of Indian land involved in 
this bill. Iam positive, if I might use In- 
dian parlance, being an honorary Indian 
chief, that behind these telegrams there 
is more smoke than fire. I am positive 
that that is the situation. If it were not 
for the opposition by people who have 
a selfish interest, by people who are pri- 
vate owners of the property, I am positive 
that many of these telegrams would 
never have arrived in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. In other words, I am again concerned 
about the welfare of the Indians but Iam 
afraid that the Indians are being used 
and I resent the Indians being used just 
= much as my good colleague from Iowa 

oes. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield to me? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. I mentioned the gen- 
tleman’s name and I yield to him. 

Mr. KYL. Is the gentleman in the well 
familiar with the referendum which was 
held on the reservation? 

Mr. O’KONSKI, On the reservation. 
Yes, I am very well acquainted with it. 
I might mention that I do not think the 
chief who sent you the telegram is any 
longer the chief. They recently changed 
chiefs. You have to have communication 
with him, 

Mr. KYL. I cannot speak to that point 
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because the most recent communication 
I have from him is not within the last 
week or two, but the referendum which 
was held by the Indians did indeed show 
that they were opposed, did it not? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Well, I think that if 
there was grassroots opposition to this, 
when I was holding these meetings 
within the immediate accessible area, 
and I spent 6 hours waiting for them, I 
think if there was any real organized 
grassroots opposition to the bill, that 
these Indians on the reservation, par- 
ticularly when I told them my announce- 
ment that among the first order of busi- 
ness when we got back to Washington 
was going to be the consideration by the 
House of the Apostle Islands National 
Lakeshore Park bill—I am sure that they 
would have made it known to me. 

Iam positive that if there were grass- 
roots opposition to the bill that the 
chiefs and the members of the tribes 
would have been over there to see me, 
particularly from the Odanah Reserva- 
tion, since I am one of their honorary 
chiefs. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will -the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O’KONSKI, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
must be fair about this proposition now, 
when we dismiss some of these telegrams 
because the Indians who sent them may 
not have read the bill. I think that is a 
little bit unfair because, as a matter of 
fact, I think the gentleman from Wis- 
consin will have to agree with me that 
when we vote on this bill a very small 
percentage of the Members of this House 
will have read this bill; is that correct? 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Well, in some form 
or other, yes. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr, Chairman, I just 
want to say this in closing: that for 40 
years this area in northern Wisconsin 
has been in a state of limbo. Forty years 
ago it was suggested that this area be 
set aside for a national park, a national 
lakeshore park. So for 40 years we have 
had no economic development, and no 
private development in that area, because 
any time anyone wanted to come over 
there to develop the area privately or 
economically, the prospective developer 
always was told that the people of Chi- 
cago—and incidentally we no longer can 
think of land in the United States of 
America in terms of provincialism. No 
matter where the land is, it has to be 
thought of in terms of the national in- 
terest. The people of Chicago, the peo- 
ple of Detroit, the people of Milwaukee, 
the people of Minneapolis-St. Paul, the 
people of St. Louis, the people of Indi- 
anapolis who come over there are all 
unanimously of the opinion that this area 
should be set aside as a national park. 
And because that has been in the mak- 
ing for the past 40 years no private de- 
veloper would ever come in there and de- 
velop the area, and hence we are at an 
economic: standstill. And, as I say, for 
the past 40 years we have been in that 
state of limbo, of economic standstill be- 
cause the idea of a national park is so 
entrenched among the people within 
a radius of 500 miles of that area that 
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they can think of that area in no other 
terms. 

If you really want to help the Indians 
of that area I urge you to vote for this 
bill, because I see in this bill the mak- 
ing and the creation of jobs—jobs for 
Indians. And incidentally these 12 In- 
dians who came over to see me, their 
main concern was getting jobs in the 
area and getting an economic develop- 
ment in the area. 

This project will make jobs in the area, 
it will make jobs for the Indians. If you 
are really concerned about the welfare 
of the Indians of that area I plead with 
you and I beg you to vote for the passage 
of this bill as it is. 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with the 
legislation before the House to establish 
the Apostle Islands National Lakeshore, 
I wish to point out to my colleagues 
and to future visitors that this area 
is one of the most significant in our 
Nation’s history, both geologically and 
historically. 

As an adopted member of the Bad 
River Band of Chippewa Indians at Oda- 
nah, given the name of Gigidoweinnay— 
Chief Man of the Council—I am inter- 
ested in having this bill represent the 
intent of Congress and to honor my 
Chippewa brothers. Although the two 
reservations in the area are not included 
unless they later request it, I personally 
hope and’ feel that a monument should 
be erected and dedicated to the Chip- 
pewa Indians, to be erected at their one- 
time capital city at La Pointe on Made- 
line Island. Madeline Island, the largest 
of the Apostle Islands, is also not in- 
cluded in the legislation, but I am sure 
that future visitors will want to see 
Madeline and learn more of its past 
history. 

It is thought that the Lake Superior 
region is the oldest of the known world 
and was the first to emerge from a global 
ocean. Because of its age and the violent 
eruptions to which the area has been 
subjected, it provides a rich source of 
geological study, It is in this area that 
the Apostle Islands are located. 

Nelson Ross, in his informative book— 
“La Pointe—Village Outpost’—writes as 
follows: 

There is a village in Northernmost Wis- 
consin, little known today, which has expe- 
rienced periods of prosperity, years of fame 
and decades of somnolence. La Pointe was 
the home of the Ojibway. It was the haven 
of safety for that tribe and for subsequent 
posts of the French and English fur trader, 
from the hostile attacks of the Sioux and 
other Indians. Here were planted the seeds 
of both the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
religions when the Northwest was unknown 
country. 

It is possible that the La Pointe area was 
being explored when the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock. Its development, one thou- 
sand miles inland, under the French regime, 
came at the same time as that of the Eng- 
lish thirteen colonies on the Atlantic sea- 
board. In the La Pointe region a church was 
founded the year after the English took 
Manhattan from the Dutch, and the village 


was a thriving settlement when George 
Washington was born. 

To the French, who were the first white 
arrivals, the terms La Pointe and Chequam- 
egon (She-wam-egun) were practically syn- 
onymous, although the latter was the first 
known and older name. 
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The Apostle Islands, sometimes called 
the Enchanted Isles of Keche-Gamme, 
are clustered about the Bayfield Penin- 
sula, which is the northernmost main- 
land of Wisconsin. They occupy an area 
of about 600 square miles in Lake Supe- 
rior and comprise about 77 square miles 
of land area. Although named the 
Twelve Apostles by the early mission- 
aries, there are actually 23 islands rang- 
ing in size from a fraction of an acre to 
the largest, Madeline, with an area of 
about 14,000 acres. 

The Chequamegon Bay and Apostle 
Island area is rich in Indian lore and 
history. It is believed that the Chippewa 
or Ojibway Indians left their former 
home on the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
arrived in the Chequamegon region 
about 1490, 2 years before the Columbus 
discovery of America. According to tribal 
legends, they were following the great 
white shell, Megis, which gave warmth 
and light to the tribe. The first Chippewa 
settlement in Wisconsin is said to have 
been at La Pointe, on Chequamegon Bay, 
where they found plentiful food, fish, 
and wild rice. Sister M. Carolissa Levy in 
her book, “Chippewa Indians of Yester- 
day and Today,” says 

This village of La Pointe greatly antedated 
other early Wisconsin settlements, such as 
Ashland and Superior and La Pointe was old 
before these cities were even dreamed of by 
white men... La Pointe on the Chequam- 
egon passed into oblivion when the Sioux 
declared war upon the Chippewa tribes living 
in that area, but a greater La Pointe arose 
some years later on the Apostle Islands. 


The Chippewas made their settlement 
on Madeline Island, first named St. Mi- 


chel’s Island by the French priests. The 
Chippewas named this island “Moning- 


wunakauning”—“The Home of the 
Golden Breasted Woodpecker” from the 
thousands of birds which used it in their 
yearly migrations. Here they lived and 
made it their principal home until about 
the time the Pilgrims were landing on 
Plymouth Rock in 1620. 

It is a commonly accepted fact that 
the first white man to see the islands, 
was the French explorer Etienne Brule. 
The trips of Brule and a number of sub- 
sequent explorers were motivated by the 
French desire to open the mythical 
“Northwest Passage to China and the 
East Indies.” A trip of real historical sig- 
nificance was made by French explorers 
and fur traders, Radisson and Grosseil- 
liers in 1659. They left Montreal and 
spent. the winter at the foot of the Che- 
quamegon Bay, near the present city of 
Ashland, where they built a cabin, prob- 
ably the first white man’s house on the 
entire lake. 

The next visit was under the leader- 
ship of Father Rene Menard, a Jesuit 
priest, who established a trading post 
with a band of fur traders. Father Men- 
ard died soon, but another Jesuit, Father 
Claude Alluex, came in 1665 to establish 
a mission, located between Ashland and 
Washburn, for the conversion of the 
Indians. He was followed by Father 
Jacques Marquette, both of whom had 
little success with the Indians’ religious 
beliefs. 
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France, in 1671, formally took posses- 
sion of the Great Lakes country and 
sent their envoys to negotiate with the 
Indian tribes engaged in fur trading. The 
envoys asked for permission to trade and 
promised the Indians the protection of 
the great French nation against all ene- 
mies. The Indians readily accepted the 
proposals of peace, protection and mu- 
tual support and from that day, the 
Chippewas called the French king “Fa- 
ther” and their lands were opened to 
French enterprise. 

In 1678, the French Governor, Fron- 
tenac, encouraged Daniel Greysolon and 
Sieur Dulhut, in fitting out an expedition 
for Lake Superior to investigate the rich 
copper deposits which were associated 
with the Lake Superior country. 

In 1693, Pierre Le Sueur, an adven- 
turous forest trader, was sent by the 
French to keep open the trade route. Ac- 
companied by a small band of soldiers 
and fur traders, he built the first stock- 
aded fort on what was then called St. 
Michel’s Island at La Pointe. About this 
time, the Chippewa Indians returned to 
the island and settled at La Pointe. Here, 
the new village became the seat of the 
Chippewa empire and the official head- 
quarters for 12,000 Indians whose do- 
main extended from Michigan westward 
to Lake Itasca and from Canada, south- 
ward to Shell Lake, Wis. 

French fur traders continued to oc- 
cupy Madeline Island until 1763, the 
close of the French and Indian War. 
However, because the earlier French 
traders on the lake shipped such a large 
volume of furs, the market prices de- 
clined to ruinous levels and the King of 
France, Louis XIV, prohibited further 
trading for 20 years. A succession of 
French commanders reestablished the 
fur trade and continued to occupy the 
island until New France fell to England. 

The British now took over the fur- 
trading industry under the leadership of 
Alexander Henry, a resident of the 
colony of New Jersey. He took as his 
partner, Jean Baptiste Cadotte, the son 
of a French officer. Jean married an 
Indian woman and they had two sons, 
John Baptiste and Michel, both of whom 
were educated in Montreal. Michel took 
up the fur trading business and in 1785 
returned to Madeline Island, where he 
married an Indian princess, who was 
renamed Madeline when she was bap- 
tized. Her father was so pleased with the 
marriage that he renamed the island 
Madeline, in honor of his daughter. 

Madeline Island and the Village of La 
Pointe now became a thriving settlement 
when John Jacob Astor’s American Fur 
Co. took over the fur industry. The 
fortunes of the area now fluctuated with 
the successes or failures of the fur in- 
dustry, the copper, fishing, and lumber- 
ing industry and with periods of boom 
and panic experienced in the general 
economy of the American Government. 

Today, although the area is no longer 
the capital of the Chippewa Indian Na- 
tion and the fur trading industry, its 
geological foundations, its startling 
beauty, and its historical importance 
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make it an area of outstanding signifi- 
cance. 

Madeline Island is truly billed the “‘Is- 
land of Antiquity’—Under four flags: 
Spain, 1512-1627; France, 1627 to 1762; 
England, 1763 to 1783, and the United 
States of America from 1783 to the pres- 
ent; 

We find pages from the past today in 
the names of residents and villages and 
cities of the area; residents such as the 
Souliers, Bresettes, Lemieux, Royces, 
Gordons, Dupuis and others; villages, 
cities, and rivers such as Cadott, Radis- 
son, Solon Springs, from the French ex- 
plorer, Greysolon; Duluth, from Sieur 
Dulhut; and Brule and the Brule River. 

A brochure from the Madeline Island 
Historical Museum at La Pointe, lists the 
highlights of the past of this historical 
area. I am now putting this commentary 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, The listing 
follows: 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE Past 


It is possible that Etienne Brule came to 
the region as early as 1618—two years before 
the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. The 
French trading post, located on the nearby 
bay was a thriving settlement when George 
Washington was born, and the American Fur 
Company’s factory, under John Jacob Astor, 
Was exploiting the region when Abraham 
Lincoln was a young man: 

Some of the highlights of past history are 
as follows: 

1659—Pierre Esprit Radisson and Medart 
Chouart, Sleur des Groseilliers came to Che- 
quamegon Bay and traded with the Indians. 

1661—Father Rene Menard, a Jesuit priest, 
came but lost his life on an errand of mercy. 

1665—Father Claude Jean Allouez, another 
Jesuit, came and spent three years endeav- 
oring to convert the natives to Christianity. 

1669—Father Jacques Marquette followed 
Allouez but was forced to leave in 1670 due 
to the hostility of the Sioux Indians. 

1679—Daniel Greysolon, Sieur Dulhut 
(later known as Duluth) spent the winter 
on Chequamegon Bay, and in the spring of 
1680 discovered and traveled over the Brule- 
St. Croix route to the Mississippi. 

1693—Pierre Le Sueur founded a trading 
post on the south end (modern Grant's 
Point) of Madeline Island. 

1718—Paul le Gardeur, Sieur de St, Pierre, 
built a French post near the present Old 
Mission, and this survived until 1763 when 
the French were conquered by the English. 

1798—Michel Cadotte founded a trading 
post for the (British) North West Company 
on the south end of the island, not far from 
Le Sueur’s site of one hundred years before. 

1816—This post was taken over by the 
American Fur Company which, after moving 
to present La Pointe In 1835, nut eae ee 
in 1845. From this time, the village grad 
ally faded in importance until about 1895 
when the locality gained prominence asa 
summer retreat. 


As an interesting background, here is 
a brief description of the 23 islands com- 
prising the Apostle Islands: 

LONG ISLAND 

Originally this was part of Chequamegon 
Point and did not become an island until 
about 1821. Therefore the early French and 
Indian names were applied to the entire pe- 
ninsula, Indian name: ‘omekong— 
“Soft Beaver Dam.” Width: from 100 feet to 
14 mile. Acreage: about 325. 

There is a lighthouse situated on the north 
side of the island about 1%, miles from its 
west end. It is equipped with a fog horn, 
radio direction apparatus and radio tele- 
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phone. A smaller range light is located on the 
extreme west end, and this has a fog bell in 
conjunction. The island is a long and nar- 
row sand spit with a growth of stunted pine. 
In years past it supported a profusion of 
blueberries, but these have died out to a 
considerable extent. 


MADELINE ISLAND 


Indian name: Monin: uning Mi- 
niss—"The Island of the Golden Breasted 
Woodpecker.” (Miniss is the Ojibway for Is- 
land.) French names: Isle Detour, La Ronde, 
Montreal, St. Michael’s, La Pointe, St. Esprit, 
Michel. 

English names: Cadotte, Woodpecker, Yel- 
low Hammer, Middle, La Pointe, Magdaline, 
Madeleine, Madelaine, Michael. 

Length: 1214 miles. Width: varying from 
1144 miles at the middle waist to 34% miles. 
Acreage: about 13,168. 

This is the only island with a permanent 
settlement and a system of roads, The fixed 
population is about 175, but this is increased 
during the summer months to about 500. 
There is one inn open in the summer only, 
the Chateau Madeleine. The village has a 
grade school and two churches, a Roman 
Catholic, and an Evangelical and Reformed 
Protestant. There are also three stores and 
a post office. 

The island supports a number of farms, 
one or two of which have been fairly prosper- 
ous, The others, for the most part, might be 
classified as subsistence farms only. The short 
growing season and the glacial boulder drift 
are not conducive to large crops save where 
there has been a deep accumulation of forest 
humus, Aside from the summer tourist and 
resident trade, the economy of the island 
largely depends upon fishing. The fishermen 
inhabit the east side of the island where they 
me near the fishing grounds and reefs of the 

e. 

The island has been logged thoroughly, and 
all that remains of virgin timber is found at 
the northeast point where the treaty of 1854 
reserved about 100 acres as a base from which 
the Indians might fish. A few isolated trees 
which the loggers missed appear here and 
there. The rest of the island is covered with 
second growth evergreen, and a preponder- 
ance of birch, oak, maple and poplar. On the 
southeast side and northeast end are a num- 
ber of cayes and arches which the waves have 
worn in the sandstone. 


MICHIGAN ISLAND 


Indian name: Bugadabi Miniss—Hook 
and Line Island,” Length: 3% miles. Width: 
1% miles at the south end, tapering to a 
point at the northeast. Acreage: about 1,296. 

At the southeastern end are old and new 
lighthouses; the old one is a picturesque 
brick and masonry structure with the light 
keepers’ quarters attached, the new one is 
of steel tubular ‘construction, about forty 
feet higher than the old, and its light is 
about 170 feet above the lake, The light is 
now operated automatically, and keepers no 
longer live on the island. 

CAT ISLAND 

Indian name: Kagagiwanjikag Miniss— 
“Island of Hemlock Trees.” Local name: 
Hemlock. Other name: Shoe. Length: 3 
miles. Width: 144 miles at its south end. 
Acreage: about 1,920. 

The outline of the island is not unlike that 
of a cat, and one early observer likened it 
to a shoe, These similes account for two of 
the names. The official and local names are 
often garbled into a single “Catterhemlock.” 
There is a sand point at the south end with 
fairly long beaches: A few wave-washed rock 
formations appear at the north end. 


OTTER ISLAND 


Indian name: Nigig Miniss—“Otter Is- 
land.” Former name: Alabama: Local name 
Hardwood. Length: 2 miles. Width 114 miles, 
Acreage: about 963. 
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While there may have been otter in enough 
numbers to warrant the Indian name, it is 
extremely doubtful if there are any on this 
island today. There is a small sand beach on 
the southeast side, the site of an old logging 
camp. The island averages about forty feet 
in height, and there are interesting rock 
formations at the north end. 


ROCKY ISLAND 


Indian name: Sinsibakwado Miniss— 
“Maple Sugar Island.” Local name: Rice’s. 
Length: main part, 2 miles. A narrow neck 
extends from the main portion in a north- 
easterly direction for 144 miles. Width: main 
part, 1 mile. Acreage: about 751. 

The east side is principally sand beach, 
with a sand point at the south. Along the 
east side is an excellent harbor for small 
boats. This feature has been capitalized by 
owners of a small resort which caters to the 
summer troller. The resort lies close to the 
most popular trolling waters. Two small set- 
tlements of fishermen have been located on 
this side for fifty years or more. The local 
name stems from one of the founders of the 
City of Bayfield, Henry M. Rice, who at one 
time owned all of the stumpage on the 
island, 

SOUTH TWIN ISLAND 


Indian name: Wabaso Miniss—‘Rabbit Is- 
land.” Local name: Willey’s. Former name: 
Shoal. Length: 1 mile. Width: % mile. 
Roughly an oval in shape, Acreage: about 350. 

Aside from Long Island this is the only 
one in the group which shows no rock out- 
croppings. On the west side a short sand 
spit reaches toward Rocky Island. An aban- 
doned fish camp also lies on the west side. 

NORTH TWIN ISLAND 

Indian name: Miskwassikag Miniss—“Red 
Stone Island.” Local name: Brownstone. 
Former name: Cat, Length: 1 mile. Width: 
about 14 mile at the center and tapering to 
points at each end. Acreage: about 158. 


The island is practically all rock except for 
& small clay bank at the northeast corner. 
A small summer cottage is located at its 
northwest corner. Exceptionally good trolling 
waters lie off the north end at a distance of 
about two miles. 


RASPBERRY ISLAND 


Indian name: Miskominikan Miniss—‘“Is- 
land of Raspberries.” Former name: Cran- 
berry. Length: about 1 mile over its irreg- 
ular shape. Width: about 14 mile. Acreage: 
about 293. 

There is an excellent sand beach at the 
southeast point. There is a lighthouse on the 
south side equipped with a fog bell, both of 
which are operated entirely automatically, 
with no keepers in attendance. 


BEAR ISLAND 


Indian name: Mako Miniss—“Bear Island.” 
Length: 2 miles. Width: 134 miles. Acreage: 
about 1,590. 

While called Bear, the charts show an 
island shaped like a turtle, with head and 
forefeet to the north, and tail toward the 
south. Viewed from the water it has the 
silhouette of a whale, At the southeast point 
there is a long sand spit with excellent 
beaches, A fish camp has been located here 
for many years. There are picturesque rock 
formations on the east and north sides. 

DEVIL’S ISLAND 

Indian name: Matchimanitou Miniss— 
“Evil Spirit Island.” Former names: Brown- 
stone, Rabbit, Barney & Lamborn’s. Length: 
1% miles, Width: % mile. Acreage: about 
318, 

This is the northernmost body of land in 
Wisconsin, and is one of the most unusual 
islands in the group. Some of the deepest 
and most extensive cave formations on Lake 
Superior are found at its northern end. The 
entire island is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment.. An important lighthouse with a fog 
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horn, radio direction apparatus and radio 
telephone is located at the north end. The 
keeper's small gasoline boat is kept at the 
south end, in the protection of a massive 
dock. The island supports a low ground 
growth, rather stunted trees and an abun- 
dance of very large blueberries. 
SAND ISLAND 

Indian name: Wababiko Miniss—‘White 
Rock Island.” Length and Width: about 2 
miles, with a narrow neck about 1 mile long 
extending northward from the northeast cor- 
ner. Acreage: about 2,900. 

One of the phenomena of this island is the 
shoal connecting it with the mainland two 
miles away. This is entirely of sand, and ge- 
ologists believe that it will eventually make a 
peninsula of the island. Soundings average 
about six feet in depth the entire distance. 
Those taken in 1823 showed depths of from 
46 to 50 feet. The latter were made by Lieu- 
tenant Henry Bayfield, after whom the City 
and County of Bayfield were named. 

At the north end of the projecting neck 
there is an automatic lighthouse. There are 
two fish camps on the east side, and at one 
time there was a small summer resort located 
at the southeast corner. Around the north- 
west corner are rather extensive cave 
formations. 

EAGLE ISLAND 

Indian name: Nabikwana Miniss—“Boat 
Island.” Local name: Steamboat. Length and 
Width: barely 14 mile. Acreage: about 25. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Burton). 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, after the profound and moving 
address of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. O’Konsk1), there is little that 
anyone can add. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the approval of this 
legislation—after so many years—re- 
flects great credit on the many who have 
worked long and hard for this legislation. 

Particular credit must be accorded to 
our distingiushed colleague, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. KaSTENMEIER). 

This legislation ran the grave danger 
of being shunted aside this Congress— 
as it had been in the past. Due to the 
tireless persistence of Bos KASTENMEIER, 
who patiently met objection after ob- 
jection posed by our colleagues, this 
noble project is now on the threshold of 
reality. 

Future generations will owe a debt to 
many—but most of all to our effective 
colleague, Congressman KASTENMEIER. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule the Clerk will now read the sub- 
stitute committee amendment printed 
in the reported bill as an original bill 
for the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to conserve and develop for the benefit, 
inspiration, education, recreational use, and 
enjoyment of the public certain significant 
islands and shoreline of the United States 
and their related geographic, scenic, and 
scientific values, there is hereby established 
the Apostle Islands National Lakeshore 
(hereinafter referred to as the “lIakeshore") 
in Ashland and Bayfield Counties, Wiscon- 
sin, consisting of the area generally depicted 
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on the map entitled “Apostle Islands Na- 
tional Lakeshore”, numbered NL—AI-91,000, 
sheets 1 and 2, and dated June 1970. The 
map shall be on file and available for public 
inspection in the office of the Director, Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the In- 
terior. 

Sec. 2. No lands held in trust by the United 
States for either the Red Cliff Band or Bad 
River Band of the Lake Superior Chippewa 
Indians, or for allottees thereof, shall be 
acquired or included within the boundaries 
of the lakeshore established by this Act, with 
the following exception: 

If the Indians who own more than 50 per 
centum of the interest in allotment number 
74 GL or allotment number 135 in the Red 
Cliff Reservation agree to sell the allotment 
to the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Secretary”’), the Secretary 
may consent to the sale on behalf of the 
other owners, purchase the allotment for the 
negotiated price and revise the boundaries of 
the lakeshore to include the allotment. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary may acquire within 
the boundaries of the lakeshore lands and 
interests therein by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, or exchange, 
but lands and interests in lands owned by 
the State of Wisconsin may be acquired only 
by donation. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any Federal property located 
within the boundaries of the lakeshore may, 
with the concurrence of the agency having 
custody thereof, be transferted without 
transfer of funds to the adiministrative 
jurisdiction of the Secretary for the purposes 
of the lakeshore. 

Sec. 4. (a) With the exception of not more 
than eighty acres of land to be designated 
within the lakeshore boundaries by the Sec- 
retary as an administrative site, visitor cen- 
ter, and related facilities, as soon as prac- 
ticable, any owner or owners of improved 
property on the date of its acquisition by 
the Secretary may, as a condition of such 
acquisition, retain for themselves and their 
successors or assigns a right of use and oc- 
cupancy of the improved property for non- 
commercial residential purposes for a definite 
term not to exceed twenty-five years, or, in 
lieu thereof, for a term ending at the death 
of the owner, or the death of his spouse, 
whichever is the later. The owner shall elect 
the term to be reserved. The Secretary shall 
pay to the owner the fair market value of 
the property on the date of such acquisition 
less the fair market value on such date of 
the right retained by the owner. 

(b) A right of use and occupancy retained 
pursuant to this section may be terminated 
with respect to the entire property by the 
Secretary upon his determination that the 
property or any portion thereof has ceased 
to be used for noncommercial residential or 
for agricultural purposes, and upon tender 
to the holder of a right an amount equal to 
the fair market value, as of the date of the 
tender, of that portion of the right which 
remains unexpired on the date of termina- 
tion. 

(c) The term “improved property”, as used 
in this section, shall mean a detached, non- 
commercial residential dwelling, the con- 
struction of which was begun before January 
1, 1967 (hereinafter referred to as “dwell- 
ing”), together with so much of the land on 
which the dwelling is situated, the said 
land being in the same ownership as the 
dwelling, as the Secretary shall designate 
to be reasonably necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of the dwelling for the sole purpose of 
noncommercial residential use, together with 
any structures accessory to the dwelling 
which are situated on the land so designated. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall permit hunting, 
fishing, and trapping on lands and waters 
under his jurisdiction within the boundaries 
of the lakeshore in accordance with the ap- 
propriate laws of Wisconsin and the United 
States to the extent applicable, except that 
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he may designate zones where, and establish 
periods when, no hunting, trapping, or fish- 
ing shall be permitted for reasons of public 
safety, administration, fish or wildlife man- 
agement, or public use and enjoyment. Ex- 
cept in emergencies, any regulations pre- 
scribing any such restrictions shall be put 
into effect only after consultation with the 
appropriate State agency responsible for 
hunting, trapping, and fishing activities. 

Sec. 6. The lakeshore shall be administered, 
protected, and developed in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1, 2-4), as amended 
and supplemented; and the Act of April 9, 
1924 (43 Stat. 90; 16 U.S.C. 8a et seq.), as 
amended, except that any other statutory 
authority available to the Secretary for the 
conservation and management of natural re- 
sources may be utilized to the extent he 
finds such authority will further the pur- 
poses of the Act. 

Sec. 7. In the administration, protection, 
and development of the lakeshore, the Sec- 
retary shall adopt and implement, and may 
from time to time revise, a land and water 
use management plan which shall include 
specific provision for— 

(a) protection of scenic, scientific, historic, 
geological, and archeological features con- 
tributing to public education, inspiration, 
and enjoyment; 

(b) development of facilities to provide 
the benefits of public recreation together 
with such access roads as he deems appro- 
priate; and 

(c) preservation of the unique flora and 
fauna and the physiographic and geologic 
conditions now prevailing on the Apostle Is- 
lands within the lakeshore: Provided, That 
the Secretary may provide for the public en- 
joyment and understanding of the unique 
natural, historical, scientific, and archeolog- 
ical features of the Apostle Islands through 
the establishment of such trails, observation 
points, exhibits, and services as he may deem 
desirable. 

Sec. 8. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated not more than $4,250,000 for the ac- 
quisition of lands and interests in lands and 
not more than $5,000,000 for the development 
of the Apostle Islands National Lakeshore. 


Mr. ASPINALL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the commit- 
tee amendment be dispensed with, and 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KYL 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KYL: Page 12, 
line 10, strike out all of Section 1 and insert 
in lieu thereof: 

“That in order to conserve and develop for 
the benefit, inspiration, education, recrea- 
tional use, and enjoyment of the public cer- 
tain significant islands of the United States 
and their related geographic, scenic, and 
scientific values, there is hereby established 
the Apostle Islands National Lakeshore 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘lakeshore’) 
in Ashland and Bayfield Counties, Wisconsin, 
consisting of the area generally depicted on 
the map entitled ‘Apostle Islands National 
Lakeshore’, numbered NL-—AI-91,000, sheet 1, 
and dated June 1970. The map shall be on 
file and available for public inspection in the 
office of the Director, National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior.” 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment does one thing along with a couple 


of perfecting devices, to accomplish that 
single purpose. It would create a national 
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seashore as would the original legislation, 
but that seashore would comprise 20 
islands, all of the islands included in the 
bill which has been brought to the floor 
today. It would not include—and this is 
the difference—it would not include those 
mainland areas described in the bill that 
we are debating. 

This amendment, in short, then would 
provide a significant park area—a sig- 
nificant lakeshore area—because this is 
not a national park but a lakeshore area. 
But it would also do so without violating 
the desires of the Indian groups who 
have lived in this area since long before 
the white man came. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Originally, the lakeshore area proposal 
provided for the inclusion of a consid- 
erable amount of Indian-owned lands 
pred the Indians elected to partic- 
pate. 

While the Indians at one time seemed 
to favor the proposal, they later became 
hostile to it. For this reason, the bill was 
amended while it was being considered in 
committee to take out more than 15,000 
acres of Indian-owned land. 

As a matter of fact, we took out all of 
the Indian-owned land except two par- 
cels which I will mention in a minute. 

The boundaries of the lakeshore were 
redrawn by the committee to exclude all 
Indian-owned lands except the bill does 
provide that two specified parcels of In- 
dian-allotted lands which are located on 
the lakefront may be purchased by the 
Secretary if—and only if—a majority 
of the owners agree to the sale. These 
two parcels contain about 84 acres, and 
belong to numerous owners scattered in 
various parts of the Nation. These tracts 
are barren, unimproved, uncultivated, 
unproductive, and are not supporting one 
single Indian, 

The area does include 1,541 acres of 
land lying within the original boundary 
of the Red Cliff Indian Reservation, but 
this is land that has been alienated by 
the Indians—that is, it has been sold to 
white purchasers with the approval of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. The 
Indians have not taken any action to in- 
dicate that they have any plans to re- 
acquire this land. 

These Indians now say, “Do not create 
a part on this land because we may some 
day want to buy the land back.” In my 
cpinion, that is going too far. 

I believe that Indian hostility has been 
encouraged to a great extent by white 
propery owners for whom the Indians 
WOTK. 

During the field hearings in Wiscon- 
sin, I asked one Indian who was. oppos- 
ing the bill as a witness if he would op- 
pose the lakeshore area if all the Indian- 
owned land were removed from the area. 
And he said, “Yes.” I say, “Why?” He 
said, “We must protect our white broth- 
ers.” 

I agree with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that these Indians are being 
used for selfish purposes. I am a member 
of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee and 
am as anxious as any Member of the 
House to see that the Indians are prop- 
erly protected. But I believe in dealing 
with this bill we have gone as far as we 
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can and as far as reasonable in protect- 
ing their rights. As a matter of fact, I 
believe that in creating this park we will 
work a great economic advantage to the 
Indians. In my district of North Caro- 
lina we have the Cherokee Indian Res- 
ervation. It is located adjacent to the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
I am proud to be an honorary chief in 
that reservation. This park has caused 
the construction of more than a dozen 
fine motels on the Indian reservation. It 
has established restaurants, filling sta- 
tions, craft shops, end other Indian- 
owned businesses. 

It has established a market for crafts 
which many Indians work on during the 
entire year. It has accomplished won- 
ders in raising the standard of living and 
providing employment for the Cherokee 
Indians. 

I believe the Apostle Islands Lakeshore 
should provide some of the same results 
for the Red Cliff Indians and the Bad 
River Indians, whose reservation is next 
door. 

Just one more statement: If and when 
this bill goes to conference we will in- 
sist and demand that the House language 
protecting the Indians be retained. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and ask 
that it and all other amendments being 
offered, which will eliminate the Lake- 
shore Drive, be defeated. 

Very frankly, I personally would have 
liked to have brought to the floor the 
Apostle Islands National Lakeshore as 
recommended by the Department of the 
Interior. That lakeshore would have had 
the Apostle Islands unit, the Red Cliff 
unit, and the Kakagon-Bad River slough 
unit. It would have comprised 55,787 acres 
o2 land, 33,050 acres of water and a 30 
mile scenic shoreline drive. This would 
have provided a really viable unit to our 
national park system, and I think would 
have been a benefit to all the country, 
as well as all the Indians. I predict that 
when the House today passes this bill, 
within a matter of years the present 
Wisconsin Indian leadership that is op- 
posing the establishment of this national 
lakeshore will come to their Representa- 
tives in both the House and the Senate 
and ask that this Apostle Islands Na- 
tional Lakeshore be expanded to include 
the project as it was originally proposed 
by the Department of the Interior. 

I therefore ask that the amendment 
be defeated and that the bill as reported 


pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, Are there further 
amendments? If not, the question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. PRICE of 
Illinois, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 


(H.R, 9306) to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Apostle Islands National 
Lakeshore in the State of Wisconsin, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 1186, reported the 
bill back to the House with an amend- 
ment adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the 
rule, the previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. KYL 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion 
to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. KYL. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The clerk 
will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Kyt moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
9306 to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs with instructions to report the 
same back to the House forthwith, with the 
following amendment: Page 12, line 10, strike 
out all of section 1 and insert in lieu thereof: 

“That in order to conserve and develop for 
the benefit, inspiration, education, recrea- 
tional use, and enjoyment of the public, cer- 
tain significant islands of the United States 
and their related geographic, scenic, and sci- 
entific values, there is hereby established the 
Apostle Islands National Lakeshore (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘lakeshore’) in Ash- 
land and Bayfield Counties, Wisconsin, con- 
sisting of the area generally depicted on the 
map entitled ‘Apostle Islands National Lake- 
shore’, numbered NL-—AI-91,000, sheet 1, and 
dated June 1970. The map shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the office 
of the Director, National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 29, nays 199, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 200, as follows: 


[Roll No. 293] 


Rarick 

Reid, 11. 
Robison 
Schmitz 
Scott 
Stanton 
Steiger, Ariz: 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Zwach 


Bennett 
Biester 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Goodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Hogan 


McEwen 
McKneally 
Minshall 
Montgomery 
Randall 
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Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 

Adams 
Albert 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Belcher 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blanton 
Bolling 
Bow 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich, 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Calif. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Caffery 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Fascell 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 


Ford, 
William D. 


NAYS—199 


Frelinghuysen 
Fulton, Pa 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 


Hansen, Idaho 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstosk! 
Henderson 
Horton 
Hosmer 

Hull 

Hungate 
Ichord 

Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, N.C, 
Kastenmeier 


McCloskey 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McFall 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills 
Minish 
Mizell 
Moorhead 


Moss 
Murphy, Ml. 
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Myers 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 
Olsen 
Passman 
Patten 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Pike 
Poage 
Poff 
Pollock 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Pucinskt 
Railsback 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rodino 
Roe 


Rogers, Fla. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Ryan 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Scheuer 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Steiger. Wis. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Watts 
Whalley 
Whitehurst 
Williams 
Winn 

Wolf 
Wright 
Zablocki 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"’—1 


Haley 


NOT VOTING—200 


Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Annunzio 
Ashbrook 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall, Md. 
Bell, Calif. 
Berry 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 
Broomfield 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burton, Utah 


Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clay 

Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 

de la Garza 
Delaney 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La. 
Eilberg 

Esch 

Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Feighan 
Findley 

Fish 

Flynt 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frey 

Friedel 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Hagan 

Hall 

Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
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Hawkins 
Ha 


ys 
Hébert 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Howard 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Sisk 


Skubitz 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Taft 

Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 


Monagan 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedzi 

Nelsen 


Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Langen 


ett Tunney 
pa Vander Jagt 
Watson 
Weicker 
Whalen 
White 
Whitten 
Widnall 


Roudebush 
Rousselot 


Ruppe 
St Germain 
Sandman 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


kendall. 

Dent with Mr. Beall of Maryland. 
Blatnik with Mr. Riegle. 

Ottinger with Mr. Roudebush. 
Friedel with Mr. Scherle. 

Fallon with Mr. Skubitz. 

Giaimo with Mr. Pelly. 

Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Wold. 
Rivers with Mr. Wiggins. 

Sisk with Mr. Goldwater. 

Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Brock. 
Monagan with Mr. Clancy. 

Miller of California with Mr. Cowger. 
Tunney with Mr. Bush, 

Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 


Jones of Tennessee with Mr. McCarthy. 

Corman with Mr. Harsha. 

Annunzio with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Davis of Georgia with Mr. Buchanan. 

Dowdy with Mr. Berry. 

Fountain with Mr. Burke of Florida. 
Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Edwards of 

Alabama. 

St Germain with Mr. Lujan. 

Melcher with Mr. Esch, 

Charles Wilson with Mr. Rousselot. 

White of Texas with Mr. McCulloch. 

Van Deerlin with Mr. Whalen. 

Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Find- 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Taft. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr. 


cy 
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Rooney of New York with Mr. Hall. 
Landrum with Mr. Blackburn. 
Yatron with Mr. MacGregor. 
Delaney with Mr. Button. 

Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Quie. 
Hanna with Mr. Snyder. 

Lowenstein with Mrs. Chisholm. 
Purcell with Mr. Frey. 

Stephens with Mr. Schneebell. 

Flynt with Mr. Sebelius. 

Pickle with Mr. Thompson of Georgia. 
Feighan with Mr. Langen. 
Stubblefield with Mr. Watson. 

. Hicks with Mr. Casey. 


5 
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Long of Louisiana with Mr. Pepper. 
Addabbo with Mr. Ayres. 

Dorn with Mr. Lukens. 

Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Harvey. 
Garmatz with Mr. Pirnie. 

Barrett with Mr. Sandman. 

Roberts with Mr. Teague of California. 
Boland with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Gilbert with Mr. Wydler. 

Smith of Iowa with Mr. Foreman. 
Brasco with Mr. Conte. 

O’Neal of Georgia with Mr. Bray. 
Kluczynski with Mr. Mayne. 

Podell with Mr. King. 

Alexander with Mr. Nelsen. 

Jones of Alabama with Mr. Hutchinson. 
Teague of Texas with Mr, Jonas. 

. Murphy of New York with Mr. Bell of 
California. 


PRRRRRRRRREERRRRRE 


Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Reifel. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Ruppe. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Vander Jagt. 

Mr. Dingell with Mr, Brown of Michigan. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Karth with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Weicker. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Fish. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Cor- 
bett. 

Mr, McMillan wth Mr. Quillen. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Zion. 

Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Denney. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Wyatt, 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr Cunningham. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Coughlin. 


. Rees with Mr. Stokes. 

. Nedzi with Mr. Nix. 

. Boggs with Mr. Brademas. 

. Brown of California with Mr. Clay. 
. Bingham with Mrs. Mink. 

. Morgan with Mr Farbstein. 

. Jacobs with Mr. Diggs. 

. Hanley with Mr. Symington, 

. Whitten with Mr. Yates. 


Messrs. McFALL, WILLIAM D. FORD, 
DULSKI, CAREY, GUDE, and HOSMER 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
1186, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs is discharged from the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill S. 621. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. TAYLOR 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Taytor moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S. 621 and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 9306, as 
passed, as follows: 

That in order to conserve and develop for 
the benefit, inspiration, education, recrea- 
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tional use, and enjoyment of the public 
certain significant islands and shoreline of 
the United States and their related geo- 
graphic, scenic, and scientific values, there 
is hereby established the Apostle Islands Na- 
tional Lakeshore (hereinafter referred to as 
the “lakeshore”) in Ashland and Bayfield 
Counties, Wisconsin, consisting of the area 
generally depicted on the map entitled 
“Apostle Islands National Lakeshore”, num- 
bered NL-AI-91,000, sheets 1 and 2, and 
dated June 1970. The map shall be on file 
and available for public inspection in the 
office of the Director, National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior. 

Sec. 2, No lands held in trust by the United 
States for either the Red Cliff Band or Bad 
River Band of the Lake Superior Chippewa 
Indians, or for allottees thereof, shall be 
acquired or included within the boundaries 
of the lakeshore established by this Act, with 
the following exception: 

If the Indians who own more than 50 per 
centum of the interest in allotment number 
74 GL or allotment number 135 in the Red 
Cliff Reservation agree to sell the allotment 
to the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as the “‘Secretary”), the Secretary 
may consent to the sale on behalf of the 
other owners, purchase the allotment for 
the negotiated price and revise the bound- 
aries of the lakeshore to include the allot- 
ment. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary may acquire within 
the boundaries of the lakeshore lands and 
interests therein by donation, purchase with 
donated or appropriated funds, or exchange, 
but lands and interests in lands owned by 
the State of Wisconsin may be acquired only 
by donation. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, any Federal property located 
within the boundaries o? the lakeshore may, 
with the concurrence of the agency having 
custody thereof, be transferred without 
transfer of funds to the administrative ju- 
risdiction of the Secretary for the purposes 
of the lakeshore. 

Sec. 4. (a) With the exception of not more 
than eighty acres of land to be designated 
within the lakeshore boundaries by the 
Secretary as an administrative site, visitor 
center, and related facilities, as soon as prac- 
ticable, any owner or owners of improved 
property on the date of its acquisition by the 
Secretary may, as a condition of such ac- 
quisition, retain for themselves and their 
Successors or assigns a right of use and oc- 
cupancy of the improved property for non- 
commercial residential purposes for a def- 
inite term not to exceed twenty-five years, 
or, in lieu thereof, for a term ending at the 
death of the owner, or the death of his 
spouse, whichever is the later. The owner 
shall elect the term to be reserved. The 
Secretary shall pay to the owner the fair 
market value of the property on the date of 
such acquisition less the fair market value 
on such date of the right retained by the 
owner. 

(b) A right of use and occupancy retained 
pursuant to this section may be terminated 
with respect to the entire property by the 
Secretary upon his determination that the 
property or any portion thereof has ceased 
to be used for noncommercial residential or 
for agricultural purposes, and upon tender 
to the holder of a right an amount equal 
to the fair market value, as of the date of 
the tender, of that portion of the right which 
remains unexpired on the date of termina- 
tion. 

(c) The term “improved property”, as 
used in this section, shall mean a detached, 
noncommercial residential dwelling, the con- 
struction of which was begun before January 
1, 1967 (hereinafter referred to as “dwell- 
ing”), together with so much of the land 
on which the dwelling is situated, the said 
land being in the same ownership as the 
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dwelling, as the Secretary shall designate to 
be reasonably necessary for the enjoyment 
of the dwelling for the sole purpose of non- 
commercial residential use, together with 
any structures accessory to the dwelling 
which are situated on the land so designated. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall permit hunt- 
ing, fishing, and trapping on lands and wa- 
ters under his jurisdiction within the bound- 
aries of the lakeshore in accordance with 
the appropriate laws of Wisconsin and the 
United States to the extent applicable, ex- 
cept that he may designate zones where, and 
establish periods when, no hunting, trap- 
ping, or fishing shall be permitted for rea- 
sons of public safety, administration, fish 
or wildlife management, or public use and 
enjoyment, Except in emergencies, any reg- 
ulations prescribing any such restrictions 
shall be put into effect only after consulta- 
tion with the appropriate State agency re- 
sponsible for hunting, trapping, and fishing 
activities. 

Sec. 6. The lakeshore shall be administered, 
protected, and developed in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535; 16 U.S.C. 1, 2-4), as amended 
and supplemented; and the Act of April 
9, 1924 (43 Stat. 90; 16 U.S.C. 8a et seq.), 
as amended, except that any other statutory 
authority available to the Secretary for the 
conservation and management of natural re- 
sources may be utilized to the extent he 
finds such authority will further the pur- 
poses of the Act. 

Sec. 7. In the administration, protection, 
and development of the lakeshore, the Sec- 
retary shall adopt and implement, and may 
from time to time revise, a land and water 
use management plan which shall include 
specific provision for— 

(a) protection of scenic, scientific, his- 
toric, geological, and archeological features 
contributing to public education, inspiration, 
and enjoyment; 

(b) development of facilities to provide 
the benefits of public recreation together 
with such access roads as he deems appro- 
priate; and 

(c) preservation of the unique fiora and 
fauna and the physiographic and geologic 
conditions now prevailing on the Apostle 
Islands within the lakeshore: Provided, That 
the Secretary may provide for the public en- 
joyment and understanding of the unique 
natural, historical, scientific, and archeo- 
logical features of the Apostle Islands 
through the establishment of such trails, 
observation points, exhibits, and services as 
he may deem desirable. 

Sec. 8. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated not more than $4,250,000 for the ac- 
quisition of lands and interests in lands 
and not more than $5,000,000 for the de- 
velopment of the Apostle Islands National 
Lakeshore. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 9306) was 
laid on the table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader 
the program for the remainder of this 
week, if any, and the schedule for next. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
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to the inquiry of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, we have completed quite 
an extensive program for the week, in- 
cluding every bill listed on the program, 
and will ask to go over upon the an- 
nouncement of the program for next 
week. 

Monday is Consent Calendar day. 

Also on Monday there are 12 suspen- 
sions, as follows: 

H.R. 16607, National Council on Ma- 
rine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment Extension; 

H.R. 15549, Seamen’s Service Act; 

H.R. 14678, penalties for illegal fishing 
in fishery zone; 

S. 3153, conservation of protective 
coral reefs; 

H.R. 10634, State income tax withhold- 
ing for interstate transportation em- 
ployees; 

H.R. 13543, to establish a program of 
research and promotion for wheat; 

H.R. 18686, to authorize the transfer of 
Burley tobacco acreage allotments; 

H.R. 15978, continuance of civil gov- 
ernment for the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands; 

H.R. 18410, to establish the Fort Point 
National Historic Site, Calif.; 

H.R. 1160, to establish the Wilson’s 
Creek Battlefield National Park; 

H.R. 140, to establish the Andersonville 
National Historic Site, Ga.; and 

H.R. 13934, to revise the boundaries 
of Minute Man National Historical Park. 

In addition to the suspensions there 
is scheduled for consideration on Mon- 
day H.R. 18306, to authorize U.S. partici- 
pation in certain international financial 
institutions, under an open rule with 2 
hours of debate. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week the program is as follows: 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day. 

There is scheduled for consideration 
H.R. 17654, the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970, and we expect to con- 
clude consideration. 

Also scheduled are H.R. 18776, to es- 
tablish the Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore, Mich., under an open 
rule with 2 hours of debate; and 

H.R. 18583, Comprehensive Drug Abuse 
Prevention and Control Act of 1970, sub- 
ject to a rule being granted. 

This announcement is made subject 
to the usual reservation that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time 
and any further program may be an- 
nounced later. 

May I add, Mr. Speaker, after consul- 
tation with the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr, Sisk), we are deter- 
mined to, and plan definitely, to finish 
the legislative reorganization bill not 
later than Thursday of next. week. 

We ask the cooperation of Members 
in that regard. We also hope to get other 
business done next week but completion 
of the reorganization bill is one thing 
we said we would do before we left for 
the recess and it was one of the consider- 
ations involved in taking the recess. We 
would like to reiterate to Members that 
we are determined that that bill, which 
I think has been considered for 8 or 9 
days already, shall be considered for 3 
days next week; that is, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, the heart of 
=e week, and that we will finish it at that 

me. 
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ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 14 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Matsunaca). Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS FOR THE 
WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 14 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule may 
be dispensed with on Wednesday next 
week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
further announcement that we will prob- 
ably have the political broadcasting con- 
ference report next week. 


STATUS OF ADMINISTRATION LEG- 
ISLATIVE PROPOSALS REFERRED 
TO COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
MEANS 


(Mr. MILLS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include a table.) 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, from time to 
time, and recently with increasing fre- 
quency, there is comment and discussion 
about how well Congress and its commit- 
tees are carrying out their responsibili- 
ties, in terms of consideration by the 
committees and the Congress of the 
various proposals that are sent to us by 
the President. 

I think it is fair to state that the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has had as 
heavy a workload in this 91st Congress 
as it has ever had in its entire history 
since its creation as a standing commit- 
tee in 1802, and certainly the responsi- 
bilities which the committee has carried 
this Congress have been as heavy as 
those carried by any committee of the 
House. In view of this, and in order to 
permit facts to speak for themselves, I 
thought it might be helpful to all Mem- 
bers to present in chart form the status 
of legislative recommendations submit- 
ted by President Nixon which fall within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means so as to show what ac- 
tion has been taken by the committee 
and the House on these recommenda- 
tions. 

Please note when you review this sum- 
mary chart which I shall place in the 
Recorp that some of these subject head- 
ings encompass a vast amount of both 
committee and staff work in terms of 
volume and complexity. Also it will be 
noted that in terms of “major” proposals, 
there are, literally, only two, among the 
many which have been received, on which 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
not yet taken action, and a part of one of 
these was considered in connection with 
the Tax Reform Act. 

The chart to which I refer follows: 
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STATUS OF LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NIXON ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS AS OF SEPT. 10, 1970 


1, Messages of the President—Subject matter 


Revenue sharing. 


Social security 


Trade and tariffs 


Tax burdens of small business. 


Tax recommendations: 


8 


Accelerated collection of estate and gift taxes 
Tax on lead additives in gasoli 
Extension of certain excise taxes. 


Date of message 


Date draft bill received 


(1) February 24, 1969... March 5, 1969. 


(2) May 14, 1970. 


July 8, 1969. 


July 14, 1969__......__._ July 15, 1969_......_- 


July 8, 1969......_.___. 


Sept. 23, 1969. 
Sept. 30, 1969 


Status of proposal 


Action boar ty g weeks of public hearings, beginning on Feb. 18, 1969, 
followed by 38 days in executive session; Public Law 91-172, H.R. 13270, 


the Tax Reform Act of 1969). 


Action completed (Public Law 91-8, H.R. 8508—Tax reform hearings inter- 
rupted for public hearing and executive consideration of debt limit). 

Action completed (Public Law 91-301, H.R. 17802—Trade hearings interrupted 
for public hearing and executive consideration of debt limit. 


Action completed 
Publ 


ic Law 91-53, H.R. 9951; Public 
Action completed (1 week of pum hearin 


session; Public Law 91-25 
Revenue Act of 1970). 


session; 
ments of 1970). 


public hearing followed 
Law 


by 7 days in executive session; 
91-172, H.R. 13270). 
followed by 6 days in executive 


title 11, H.R. 14465, the Airport and Airway 


Action completed (1 week of public hearings, followed by 6 days in executive 
blic Law 91-373, H.R. 14705, the Employment Security Amend- 


.-. Committee action completed (following public heating and executive considera- 


tion, language transmitted to Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
for inclusion as title II in omnibus bill reported to House.) 


Committee action completed (4 weeks of 
roposals) followed by 6 weeks 
the Family Assistance Act of 1970, 


security 


No action as yet. 


Committee action completed (H.R. 15095, 


— hearings (including social 
in executive session; H.R. 16311, 
passed House Apr, 16, 1970), 


roviding a 15-percent increase in 


social security benefits effective Jan. 1, 1970, enacted Dec. 30, 1969 (title X, 


Public Law 91-172) (President had 


Mar. 1 
sals) followed by 6 wee! 
ecuri 


Aug. 21, 1970; 


uested 10-percent increase effective 


, 1970); 4 weeks of pone hearings Cinclu ang eras revision pro- 

s in executive session; H.R. 175 

urity Amendments of 1970, passed House May 21, 1970). 

Committee action completed (5 weeks of 
in executive mee: H.R. 18970, the 


50, the Social 


) 
blic hearings followed by 5 weeks 
rade Act of 1970, reported to House 


No action as yet on proposal per se; however, some parts of subject con- 
sidered in connection with Tax Reform Act. 


<4 ceanesings commenced on Sept. 9, 1970, 


1. OTHER DRAFT BILLS TRANSMITTED BY EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION FROM EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF PRESENT ADMINISTRATION AND REFERRED TO COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Date 
referred 


Mar. 25, 1969 


Apr. 2, 1969 


Apr. 30, 1969 
May 5, 1969 


June 9, 1969 
July . 8, 1969 


July 16,1969 


July 30, 1969 


Subject 


Treasury—income tax treatment of cer- 
tain distributions pursuant to the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1969. 


Labor—collection of Federal unemploy- 
mont tax in quarterly installments, 
etc. 

Treasury—to establish a working capital 
fund for the Treasury. ’ 

Bureau of the Budget—to eliminate 
limitation on number of civilian 
officers and employees in the execu- 
tive branch. 

Treasury—extension of interest equali- 
zation tax. 

HEW—to limit Federal financial partici- 
pation under public assistance and 
medicaid laws with respect to indi- 
viduals in mental institutions. 

Treasury—to facilitate the manage- 
ment of the public debt by removing 
the interest rate ceilings on Govern- 
ment bonds, etc, 

Treasury—to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit charges for 
certain serv 

Transportation—{1) to provide addi- 
tional revenues for the highway trust 


Action taken 


No action as yet (H.R. 9451, Mr. Mills; 
legislation from another committee 
ee ire action not yet en- 
acted (H.R. 6678, reported in Senate 
Aug. 10, 


ras 
Action cones (Public Law 91-53, 
H.R. 9951). 


Committee action completed (H.R. 
16199, passed House oy 19, 1970). 

Enactment as amendment to second 
vee eng pacar Appppi enan Act 
(Public Law 91-47). 


Action al (Public Law 91-128, 
H.R. 12829), 


Committee action completed (H.R. 
17550, passed House May 21, 1970). 


Action aes (Public Law 91-130, 
H.R. 14020). 


No action as yet. (H.R. 16198, Mr. 
Mills). 


No action as yet; however, see item 
below re extending highway trust 


Date 
referred 


Oct, 15, 1969 


Dec, 2, 1969 


Apr. 7,1970 
Apr. 16,1970 


May 27,1970 


June 10, 1970 


Subject 


HEW—to amend the Social Security Act 
to improve the cost effectiveness of 
the medicare, medicaid, and maternal 
and child health programs. 

Defense—to extend temporary Ee 
sion for duty-free entry of gifts not 
exceeding $50 retail value from mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces in combat 


zones. 

State—to continue until the close of 
Sept. 30, 1973, the International 
Coffee Agreement of 1968. 

Commerce—to eliminate the duty now 
applicable to natural rubber contain- 
ing fillers, extenders, pigments, etc. 

Renegotiation Board—to amend the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951, 


Transportation—to extend the duration 
of the highway trust fund. 


July 29,1970 hii ee amend the Tariff Act of 


to grant to the transferee of 
merchandise in bonded warehouse 
the right to administrative review 
of customs decisions. 


Action taken 


Committee action completed (H.R. 
17550, passed House May 21, 1970). 


Action cape (Public Law 91-180 
H.R. 15071). 


Hearings completed ; no further 
action as yet. 


No action as yet. 


No action as yet (Renegotiation Act 
does not expire until June 30, 1971; 
this is a minor proposal relating only 
to rate of interest imposed after 
finding has been made and case is 
under appeal) 

Committee has completed action to 
extend for 3 additional years except 
for formal approval of draft language. 

No action as yet. 


fund; and (2) to provide forthe impo- fund 


sition of waterway user charges. 


CURB IMPORTS—STOP EXPORTING 
PENNSYLVANIA JOBS 


(Mr, DENT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in the coming 
fight on international trade it will be 
helpful to get as many viewpoints as 
possible. 

Milton Shapp, formerly with the U.S. 
Commerce Department, and now a can- 
didate for Governor of my home State 
of Pennsylvania, is a recognized expert 
in this field. 

Mr. Shapp’s position is clearly stated 
in the following address he presented to 
the district 6 meeting of the United 
Electrical Workers in Erie, Pa., on 
June 27, 1970. 


I strongly recommend that all my col- 
leagues study Mr. Shapp’s message very 
carefully before considering action on 
any future trade legislation. 

The statement follows: 


UNITED ELECTRICAL WORKERS, DISTRICT 6 
MEETING—ERIE, PA. 
CURB IMPORTS—STOP EXPORTING 
PENNSYLVANIA JOBS 

In 1961, as a consultant to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, I participated in the dis- 
cussions which resulted in the drafting of 
the present tariff laws. 

I was an advocate of freer world trade. 
Even so, I was fearful at the time that be- 
cause many foreign countries enjoyed a wide 
margin over American manufacturers in the 
use of more modern (post war design) ma- 
chine tools and paid much lower wages than 
American workers earned, our nation would 
fall behind other nations in the production 
of consumer and commercial goods. 


And I still would be a champion of open 
world trade today if not for four major fac- 
tors: 

1. The flood of imports in such major in- 
dustries as electronics, steel, textiles, shoes, 
apparel, glass, chemicals, and others has 
reached such flood proportions that millions 
of American jobs are threatened. 

2. Other nations through tariffs, taxes, 
quotas and other restrictions are keeping out 
U. S. goods. 

3. Nixon’s economic policies have created 
an economic recession which is leading to a 
depression with high unemployment nation- 
wide. 

4. Unfortunately, national recessions have 
always hit hardest and fastest in Pennsyl- 
vania and thus the Commonwealth faces a 
bleak future unless industries in this state 
receive protection. When the rest of the na- 
tion catches an economic cold, we get 
pneumonia, 
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NIXON MUST REVERSE POLICIES 


And so, until such time as the Nixon Ad- 
ministration reverses its policies and seeks 
to expand the national economy and create 
more jobs (just as John Kennedy was doing 
at the time the present tariff law was writ- 
ten) I must and will fight to protect existing 
jobs in our nation and particularly in Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is important to analyze another major 
factor that has brought our nation into this 
serious position. Stated briefly—we have lost 
World War 2%. 

By treaties at the end of World War II, 
we prevented our defeated enemies, Germany 
and Japan, from producing war goods, Thus, 
their industrial leaders were forced to con- 
centrate on the production and marketing of 
consumer, commercial and industrial prod- 
ucts. Under the Marshall Plan, we poured 
almost 100 billion dollars into war torn Eu- 
rope and Asia to help rebuild their economies 
and launch their post-war manufacturers 
into operation. 

However, it was not these acts in them- 
selves which put us into our current crisis. 
We were duty-bound to help those war torn 
countries. But on the other hand, we were 
not duty-bound to make the next step, which 
was to achieve for ourselves a world strangle- 
hold on the war material market. 

Today, belatedly, we wake up to the reali- 
zation that our foreign competitors have 
virtually stolen not only worldwide markets 
for consumer and commercial products, but 
are likewise sweeping our domestic markets. 
True, lower wages are a factor. But we delude 
ourselves if we do not recognize another 
extremely important factor. Foreign busi- 
nesses devoted themselves diligently to pro- 
ducing non-military products and concen- 
trated on marketing these products; Mean- 
while, American manufacturers of electronics, 
aircraft, hardward, pharmaceuticals and 
chemical products devoted a major portion 
of their effort to gaining a worldwide mo- 
nopoly for their products as part of our milt- 
tary armaments. Even many apparel manu- 
facturers found it profitable and much sim- 
pler to produce their products for the mili- 
tary, than to establish consumer markets. 

Now, our nation feels the pinch. We are 
the world’s leading producer of war products. 
But, even our own citizens protest, We pro- 
duce equipment for which this nation must 
generate its own markets—and this is a 
frightening prospect. It might be of greater 
value to the future of this nation if the 
Nixon Administration were to take the money 
now being spent for ABM’'s and MIRV’s and 
the-obsolete-before-built battleships and 
subsidize commercial industries to develop 
markets for products for peace. 


ESTABLISH OFFICE FOR CONVERSION 


As Governor of Pennsylvania, I shall estab- 
lish an Office of Conversion to help our manu- 
facturers convert military production to con- 
sumer goods, but this would be of much 
greater value if accomplished on a national 
basis. 

Coupled with its present emphasis on war 
goods, the Nixon Administration has man- 
aged to achieve an additional fantastic situ- 
ation—rapidly increasing inflation along with 
rising unemployment in the middle of a 
war boom economy. 

Even the captains of big business will not 
allow this situation to continue much longer. 
The alert was sounded recently by the Presi- 
dent of the Bank of America. The war must 
end, he said. “It’s bad for business.” The 
Undersecretary of the Treasury joined in 
and said, “The war is bad for the stock 
market.” The head of IBM also deplores our 
military position, as “bad for everyone.” 

Against this background, I should like to 
discuss some of the gravest elements of the 
import threat. Imports affect many indus- 
tries, but the strongest challenges today as 
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far as Pennsylvanians are concerned are com- 
ing in electronics, footwear, steel and ap- 
parel flelds. I wonder how many Pennsyl- 
vanians realize the importance of these in- 
dustries to their state. 

For example, our largest employer is steel 
with over 280,000 workers. In the textile- 
footwear-apparel industries, Pennsylvania 
ransk eleventh among the states in the per- 
centage of its work force employees. Some 
270,000 persons work in this field. The elec- 
tronics industry employs more than 150,000 
in Pennsylvania. 

The flood of imports hitting the electronics 
industry is severely cutting employment in 
Pennsylvania and nationwide. I know of no 
major American radio set manufacturer that 
wires its chassis in the United States. The 
components (largely foreign) are assembled 
in Japan, Taiwan, the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, South Korea and then the chassis are 
shipped to the states for insertion in cabinets. 
Likewise, over 4,000,000 TV sets per year 
are assembled overseas for American manu- 
facturers and merely inserted into their 
cabinets here and sold as if they were in- 
deed American-made products. 

Tape recorders, Hi Fi equipment, switch 
gears, transformers, tape cassettes, transis- 
tor radios, electronic control circuits, com- 
puter cards, fire detection equipment and 
hundreds of other electronic items are as- 
sembled overseas and sold in the United 
States mostly by American firms under Amer- 
ican trade names. It is impossible to calculate 
the tens of thousands of American jobs lost 
because of this practice. 

In the apparel field there seems to be an 
endless flow of imports. Cloth, shirts, suits, 
blouses, under garments, brassieres, jock- 
straps, socks, curtains, (you name it) pour- 
ing in from Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, the 
Philippines and yes, Portugal, Turkey and 
other low wage areas of the world, are inun- 
dating our market. Already this year, thou- 
sands of workers in Pennsylvania’s apparel 
industry have lost their jobs, and many 
manufacturers have closed their doors. 

The shoe industry is also hit very hard. 
Pennsylvania is one of the major shoe pro- 
ducing states in the Union. There are ap- 
proximately 150 shoe factories here, employ- 
ing close to 29,000 people. In 1968, these fac- 
tories produced 85 million pairs of shoes. 
In 1969—due in large part to imports—this 
dropped to 78 million pairs. 1970 will see a 
further drop both in production and in 
jobs. 

Some 200 million pairs of footwear are 
expected to be imported in the United States 
this year. If these shoes were to be manu- 
factured in the States, it would mean 40,000 
additional workers, working 40-hour weeks. 

Of major concern is this fact. A large per- 
centage of Pennsylvania’s shoe and apparel 
manufacturers are located in small towns 
scattered throughout the state: Often these 
companies afe the major employers in the 
communities in which they operate. Thus, a 
major cut in the work force or worse, clos- 
ing of these plants, might cause a major 
economic collapse bordering on catastrophe 
in these areas. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA MAY LOSE STEEL 
PRODUCTION 


Our steel areas particularly in the western 
part of the state, are likewise in a critical 
position. As our production slackens due to 
the combined effects of the Nixon recession 
and the quantity of imports, many of our 
mills—particularly in western Pennsylvania— 
are in danger of being shut down and may 
never open again. The steel industry in the 
past six years has built tremendous over- 
capacity in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin along the shore of the Great 
Lakes. These plants are more modern than 
our open-hearth rolling mill plants and ‘are 
located in the Great Lakes area where com- 


bined raw and finished material shipping 
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costs are lower. Thus, any long term decline 
in steel demand may create ghost towns in 
the steel producing areas of western Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Journal of Commerce reported re- 
cently that the steel industry has estimated 
the impact of increased steel imports equal 
the “exporting of 70,000 jobs.” Under exist- 
ing circumstances, many of these jobs might 
be lost permanently in Pennsylvania unless 
we stop the flood of steel imports. 

We can add to the list. Other products 
flood our markets. For example, few, if any, 
sewing machines—even those bearing Ameri- 
can brand names—are made in the U.S.A, 
American typewriter production is dried up. 
Many items of sporting goods such as base- 
ball gloves, basketballs, ping pong paddles 
and balls are made almost totally overseas. 
Watches, clocks, and quality glass production 
in the United States is virtually ended ... 
and the list goes on.... 

Many of these suppliers of foreign goods 
are foreign companies, owned by local people. 
However, an increasing number of foreign 
manufacturers are joint ventures with local 
and American capital involved. 

But there is a new trend developing that 
forebodes even heavier penetration of our 
markets by foreign made goods. 

An example of this involves Burlington In- 
dustries, one of America’s largest textile and 
carpet manufacturers. Burlington Industries, 
according to the Japan Economic Journal last 
March 10, has signed an agreement with 
Mitsubishi Rayon Co., Ltd., to manufacture 
carpets, primarily for the U.S. market. We 
have a good number of carpet mills here in 
Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia and Carlisle. 
How many jobs will be lost in our state due 
to this combine? 

This is a whole new trend which the Nixon 
Administration has failed to even note in 
international trade—the multi-interna- 
tional conglomerate. In their most common 
form, these conglomerates use American 
capital to underwrite production of goods 
for the American market in foreign countries 
where labor costs are lower. They are then 
marketed here under American trade names. 

Let’s run down a brief list of such opera- 
tions from news items culled from the busi- 
ness press. Ford Motor Company is Britain’s 
biggest exporter. Weyenburg Shoe Manu- 
facturing Co. of Milwaukee is building a 
$4.8 million plant in Dundalk, Ireland, and 
plans to export the plant’s entire output of 
750,000 pairs annually to the United States. 

The Cummins Engine Co., of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, says it has captured 25 per cent of 
the United States diesel engine market for 
medium-duty commercial vehicles with 
engines made in Darlington, England. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce reports 
that between 1950 and 1968; U.S. multi-na- 
tionals increased their direct U.S. invest- 
ment abroad from $10 million to more than 
$60 million. 

Fortune Magazine reports that the buy- 
ing of cheap labor and parts abroad and 
selling the finished product in the United 
States at American prices merely tells part 
of the story. Fortune says these firms “can 
also adjust prices on these intra-company 
sales according to a deliberate plan ...a 
useful device for keeping down the overall 
corporate tax lability.” 

These kinds of activity threaten the eco- 
nomic health of this nation, It is an attempt 
by some greedy people to kill the American 
golden goose, to destroy the economic sys- 
tem which has been built up over the years 
and through the combined work of labor 
unions and consciencious management has 
brought our people the world’s highest 
standard of living. 


STOP EXPORTING JOBS 


I say that the time has come for Penn- 
sylvania to stop exporting jobs by permitting 
the virtual unlimited import of goods. 
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We must put pressure on the Nixon Ad- 
ministration because we cannot expect to 
continue to dry up the job market for 
Americans and still expect them to consume 
goods. 

In the long run, our world trade problem 
is not one of free trade or protectionism. 
It isone- of fair standards and fair competi- 
tion. 

As a nation, as a political entity, as a 
trade market, as a pool of workers long guar- 
anteed rights and benefits through union- 
ism, we must now look to extend these 
protections to workers in other nations. 


NEED IS FOR WORLDWIDE LABOR STANDARDS 


We cannot permit cut-throat world com- 
petition based upon coolie labor standards 
any more than we can permit such com- 
petition here at home. We erected minimum 
wage laws at home to eliminate the sweat- 
shop and outright wage slavery. Trade policy 
in the United States must be a legitimate 
weapon to establish fair labor standards and 
fair competition among our trading partners. 

The. theoretical goal of free trade will 
never be possible unless we work to have 
the labor forces of other nations put on an 
equal footing with our own. This cut-throat 
competition between nations based on ex- 
ploiting lower-priced labor can only be de- 
structive to our own economy. 

And while I am talking about labor costs, 
let me knock a hole in another myth that 
is repeated so often it is accepted as fact: 
that the American consumer gets the bene- 
fit of these lower foreign labor costs. The 
labor cost, for instance, of producing a 
Japanese Toyota automobile is about $1.40 
per hour compared to $5.31 an hour for a 
U.S. auto. But the Toyota costs nearly as 
much as a low-priced American compact 
when sold here in the United States. Who 
is getting the bulk of that wage differential? 
Not the American consumer. 

The multi-national firms I talked about 
now import. manual typewriters and sewing 
machines to displace the American-made 
products, But the prices of these products 
continue to zoom. Who is getting the bene- 
fit, of these inflationary prices? Again, not 
the American consumer. 

This brings us to some of the strange 
practices of some foreign countries who are 
hungry to exploit the rich U.S. market at the 
expense of thelr. own consumers at home, 
It is becoming increasingly difficult in the 
United States for instance, to buy a cassette 
tape recorder that is not made in Japan 
or West Germany. Other Japanese electronic 
goods. are becoming equally prevalent. 

But did you know that you can buy a Jap- 
anese color television set here at half the 
price it costs a consumer in Japan? 

This is the same Japan which is now fight- 
ing to prevent establishment of plants in 
Taiwan and Korea by U.S. firms because it 
knows the coolie wages in those countries 
will undercut Japan’s own domestic 
products, 

This is, by the way, no defense of these 
firms, Their real purpose is to build trade 
on human misery for export purposes, not 
develop underdeveloped countries and build 
living standards, just as General Electric 
uses cheap Mexican labor just across the 
borders of Texas and California to make 
components at low prices for resale in the 
States, 

What I am saying is that this is the kind 
of hard reality we must fight as a nation 
before we can talk about the ideal of free 
world trade. 

SUMMARY 

In summary, we must establish trade poli- 
cies today which are consistent with the 
realities of the present world because that 
is the only world we have. I am for extended 
trade but we can permit trade expansion only 
if we develop world monetary policies that 
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permit it, wage policies that make for fair 
competition and two-way orderly trade 
among trading partners. 

U.S. trade policy must be shaped to achieve 
these objectives. We must insist upon fair 
wage competition. When we do, we will help 
workers in other nations raise their stand- 
ards above present sweatshop conditions. 
Perhaps we cannot obtain the world equiva- 
lent of a Fair Labor Standards Act. We can, 
however, use trade policy as a means of help» 
ing workers in other nations get better wages 
and better working conditions and also 
equalize import prices. 

Our objective must not and cannot be 
to choke worid trade. But we can insist on 
fair treatment and fair competition. 

This is the policy I personally advocate. It 
is what I would favor as Governor of Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is a policy that must be adopted soon. 
We in the United States must reverse direc- 
tion and limit the flood of imports until 
such time as our Own economy moves into 
high gear again and creates new jobs to pro- 
vide opportunities for those being replaced 
by foreign workers. 

We must move the Nixon Administration 
which has become a reluctant dragon to es- 
tablish quotas on more than just textiles as 
now contemplated in Congress, but on elec- 
tronic goods, machine tools, steel and other 
items that threaten to put American men 
and women out of work. The Nixon Adminis- 
tration’s reluctant support for textile quotas 
is too little—and obviously—too late. 

The Nixon Administration is derelict in not 
moving in quick, concerted fashion to save 
jobs at home at a time when inflation and 
recession is destroying the American econ- 
omy. 

-We must re-establish as our goal the ful- 
fillment of the Full Employment Act of 1946 
and not sacrifice employment opportunities 
of our own people by making them pawns in 
the fight to stop inflation. 

President Nixon must be forced to realize 
that we are engaged in a war of survival here 
at home. He must reduce our dependence 
upon military expenditures, take steps to in- 
crease not cool down the national economy, 
and adopt import-export policies that will 
permit American consumer goods and com- 
mercial manufacturers to expand their pro- 
duction and increase employment. 

As Governor of the nation’s third largest 
state, my voice will be raised loud, clear and 
often to gather support for such policies. 


CONGRESS TAKES THE LEAD IN 
PROVIDING INSURANCE COVER- 
AGE FOR HOMEOWNERS AND 
SMALL BUSINESSMEN IN LARGE 
CITIES 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks, to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the Subcommittee on Housing in 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, chaired by the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Bar- 
RETT) included a milestone provision in 
the 1970 housing bill which, if enacted, 
will provide adequate imsurance cover- 
age for the residents of our large central 
cities. Every Member of the House 
knows that individual homeowners and 
small businessmen simply cannot get 
adequate insurance coverage today. The 
insurance industry, frightened by civil 
disturbances in the past few years, has 
reneged on their responsibility to pro- 
vide insurance coverage in our cities. 
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In 1968 the Congress attempted to 
provide some kind of basic insurance 
coverage for those people whose policies 
were cancelled. As the Congress has 
found out through investigations, the 
1968 insurance provision establishing 
the so-called fair plans has not done 
the job which we intended. In 1969 at 
the direction of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Housing Subcommittee (Mr. 
BARRETT) hearings were held in my 
home city of Chicago to look into the 
collapse of the fair plan operation in 
Chicago. The subcommittee found out 
that not only were citizens not informed 
of the availability of fire insurance cov- 
erage under the fair plan, but that those 
lucky few who were insured under the 
fair plan had their premiums increased, 
in some cases, 1,000 percent. The result 
of the subcommittee investigation was 
the introduction of my bill, H.R. 13666, 
which has been cosponsored by over 100 
Members of the House, which for the 
first time, will provide direct Federal 
writing of adequate insurance in our 
cities. This direct Federal writing would 
only be implemented when and if insur- 
ance rates exceeded the manual rate by 
175 percent. The intent of my bill is to 
establish a Federal yardstick to keep 
insurance companies from writing pre- 
miums too high and to provide total in- 
surance coverage including crime insur- 
ance, burglary and theft insurance, and 
malicious mischief insurance for our 
citizens. It is this bill that has been in- 
eluded in the 1970 housing bill, H.R. 
19100. 

I take this opportunity to praise Chair- 
man Barrett for his longstanding at- 
tempts to have the Congress provide ade- 
quate insurance coverage. His long-term 
interest in this problem and his out- 
standing and stalwart support of my bill 
deserves recognition and praise. Con- 
gressman BARRETT knows the insurance 
problem firsthand since he has been told 
that his homeowner's insurance policy 
and his office insurance policy will prob- 
ably be canceled very soon. The only 
reason given is that he lives in the wrong 
type of neighborhood. He has not had a 
claim with his company in over 50 years. 
He has almost singlehandedly brought 
the whole insurance problem to the at- 
tention of the Congress. His cooperation 
with me in the subcommittee investiga- 
tions and subsequent hearings on my bill 
represents outstanding work. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
also to praise the chairman of the full 
committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PatmMan), who has also 
cooperated with me in every way and has 
encouraged me in my efforts to obtain 
adequate insurance for our citizens. Con- 
gressman BILL Moorueap, of Pittsburgh, 
has been one of the most effective sup- 
porters of my bill in the subcommittee 
consideration. Mr. MOORHEAD chaired the 
special hearings of the subcommittee 
held in Chicago and has demonstrated 
since then a great knowledge of the in- 
surance industry and the problems peo- 
ple have in obtaining adequate insurance 
coverage. The members of the Housing 
Subcommittee have also been most co- 
operative and willing to listen to my pro- 
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posals and have acted in a very intelli- 
gent and forthright manner. Congress- 
man WIDNALL of New Jersey, has also 
evidenced concern over this whole prob- 
lem and has given me bipartisan support 
for my efforts. Although he does not 
agree with me on the provisions of my 
bill, he has certainly recognized the need 
that exists here. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include in the Recorp following my re- 
marks an article appearing in today’s 
Wall Street Journal on the whole prob- 
lem of insurance in our cities: 


FEDERAL PRESSURE Is MOUNTING ON INSURERS 
To Make CRIME POLICIES AVAILABLE IN 
Crries 

(By Carol H. Falk) 

Wasuincton.—Like many city folk these 
days, Rep. Barrett (D., Pa.) got some bad 
news from his insurance company a few weeks 
back, 

The company said it was considering can- 
celing the insurance policies on his Phila- 
delphia home and office, though he has never 
filed a claim in 50 years. The only apparent 
reason is that both are located in a poor, 
working-class neighborhood not far from a 
public-housing project that was the scene of 
recent racial confrontations. 

But unlike his neighbors, Rep. Barrett. is 
in a position to tackle the problem. As the 
second-ranking Democrat on the House 
Banking Committee, the Philadelphia Con- 
gressman heads a subcommittee that, at the 
time the word came from his insurance com- 
pany, just happened to be considering a bill 
that would put the Federal Government in 
the property-insurance business. 

“I was very much for the bill all along,” 
says Rep. Barrett. “Many places where I live 
have gone out of business.” However, he says 
his personal experience was a good way to 
bring the extent of the problem home to his 
colleagues, The bill won subcommittee ap- 
proval for inclusion in a broad package of 
housing legislation. 

While the measure is still a long way from 
law, its growing popularity reflects mounting 
pressure on the insurance industry to do 
something about the availability of crime 
insurance in urban areas. 


TALKING ABOUT SOLUTIONS 


Amid dire predictions that the urban busi- 
nessman can’t survive much longer without 
burglary and theft insurance at prices he can 
afford, not only Congress but the Nixon Ad- 
ministration and some segments of the in- 
surance industry itself have begun to talk 
about possible solutions. The hitch is that 
no one likes anyone else’s idea. As things 
stand now: 

The industry is violently opposed to the 
bill under consideration by Congress, and the 
Nixon Administration regards it as an ex- 
treme solution. 

Federal Insurance Administrator George 
Bernstein has come up with a proposal, but 
many Congressmen and industry representa- 
tives don’t think it will work. 

The insurance companies that sell most of 
the crime insurance prefer still another solu- 
tion, but other insurance companies, the Fed- 
eral Insurance Administrator and state in- 
surance regulators don’t like it. 

In the meantime, urban residents and 
small businessmen have almost despaired of 
a way out of the problem, which assumed 
serious proportions following the urban riots 
of the late 1960s. In January 1968 a Presi- 
dential panel studying riot-affected areas of 
Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Newark, Oakland 
and St. Louis reported that 40% of the busi- 
ness establishments and institutions re- 
sponding were having significant burglary 
and theft-insurance problems. 

And the situation continues. to deteriorate. 


An official of the New York Insurance Brokers 
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Council told Mr. Bernstein last May that “in 
most areas in New York City it is impossible 
to get’ burglary and theft insurance. 

In a July report on crime insurance avail- 
ability released by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, Mr. Bernstein 
added that while the storekeeper who can’t 
remain in business without crime coverage 
may present the overriding social problem, 
the urban resident faces similar difficulties. 
“Few knowledgeable persons would claim,” 
he said, “that a single working girl residing 
in an apartment in New York City can ob- 
tain burglary coverage, or that a middle- 
class family in Chicago can readily insure 
their personal property against theft.” 

In urging Congressional action on the prob- 
lem, Sen. Tydings (D., Md.), who, along 
with Rep. Annunzio (D., Ill.) sponsored the 
bill Rep. Barrett's subcommittee approved, 
observes that it doesn't take an outright 
cancellation to make insurance unavailable 
to many people. He notes that some pre- 
miums haye been raised 300% or more, “well 
out of the reach of the average city dweller.” 

The Insurance Administrator’s study 
points up the rate increases. A survey found 
that in Los Angeles County a $3,000 burglary 
insurance policy that cost $113 in 1962 cost 
$236 by 1969. Over the same period, annual 
premiums soared to $1,028 from $395. for 
$15,000 burglary coverage on a furniture 
store in the District of Columbia. 

In 1968 a Federally sponsored plan offered 
relief in the area of fire insurance. Legisla- 
tion passed that year set up a Federal rein- 
surance program to be available to companies 
if they agreed to participate in state pooling 
arrangements (called Fair Access to Insur- 
ance Requirements or FAIR plans). The 
plans were set up to absorb the inner-city 
fire insurance business rejected by individual 
companies, but burglary and theft insurance 
weren’t included and vandalism and mali- 
cious mischief are just being added. 

One insurance man concedes that the in- 
dustry, for practical purposes, isn’t writing 
urban burglary and theft insurance at all. He 
describes the risks that insurers are willing 
to accept as about on a par with the tradi- 
tional definition of a good fire insurance 
risk: “Pig iron under water.” 

And the insurance industry, which agrees 
on very little else, pleads helplessness, main- 
taining that it can’t be expected to bear the 
entire cost of high crime losses in the inner 
city. 

Rep. Annunzio and Sen. Tydings believe 
that the industry might be persuaded to 
bear a bit more of the burden, however, if 
the Federal Government entered the field not 
only as a regulator but as a potential com- 
petitor. The real goal of their measure, ac- 
cording to Congressional sources, is largely to 
pressure private industry into providing more 
crime insurance at reasonable prices. 

The complex bill essentially would require 
the inclusion of crime insurance, as well as 
fire, in the companies’ state insurance pools 
and would provide for direct Federal writing 
of all property insurance if excessive private 
or pool rates (defined as those equal to 175% 
of the minimum for the category) couldn’t 
be justified by state regulators to the satis- 
faction of Federal authorities. 

“The idea," explains a Capitol Hill source, 
“is to give the Federal Insurance Adminis- 
trator some clout in dealing with the indus- 
try and with state regulatory bodies. He'll be 
able to say, ‘If you don't straighten out, the 
Federal Government will write the insurance 
directly,’ It would put the burden on the 
states to prove that the rates weren’t un- 
reasonable. If there's anything this industry 
doesn’t want, it’s a Federal yardstick.” 


A NOTICEABLE PANIC 


Indeed, there was noticeable panic among 
industry lobbyists when the Annunzio- 
Tydings proposal was approved by Rep. Bar- 
rett’s subcommittee. Although the bill has 
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to surmount some opposition in the full 
committee, get through the House Rules 
Committee and a floor vote, as well as the 
House-Senate conference on the housing 
legislation, “The industry is still running 
around like ants after the initial shock,” says 
one Congressional observer. 

The industry is becoming aware of the 
proposal’s considerable political appeal, espe- 
cially for Congressmen facing tough reelec- 
tion campaigns in urban areas. 

“We're just a little more scared than we 
were before,” a spokesman for the National 
Association of Independent Insurers con- 
cedes. Whether the industry is scared enough 
to offer a viable alternative is yet to be seen; 
“The Annunzio thing is strictly a lead pipe 
being bounced off our skulis to get us to 
agree on something,” complains an American 
Insurance Association spokesman. 

The American Mutual Insurance Alliance 
calls the bill “simplistic.” A spokesman says, 
“This doesn’t solve the problem of crime, 
though it does bring some indemnification 
back to the victim.” Arguing that assurance 
of indemnification might actually encourage 
businessmen to neglect protective measures 
and localities to be lax about law enforce- 
ment, he asserts that “in a way, crime in- 
surance is subsidizing crime.” 

Andre Maisonpierre, vice president of the 
alliance, argues that another beneficiary of 
what he calls “an artificial barrier on pre- 
mium charges” would be the slum landlord. 

The alliance has had a committee study- 
ing the crime insurance problem for two 
years, but hasn’t come up with any action 
proposals other than to “eliminate crime.” 
The group maintains that the matter “is a 
social problem with some insurance aspects— 
not an insurance problem.” 

The AIA says direct Federal writing of 
insurance is unrealistic and unnecessary. It 
contends that for the Government to become 
an insurance company, “thousands of peo- 
ple” would be needed to staff the operation. 

Federal Insurance Administrator Bern- 
stein, while showing some relish for the ad- 
ditional clout the proposed bill would give 
him, warns: “Once the Federal Government 
is in the insurance business, it will expand.” 
Before he resorts to any Federal solution, he 
says, he wants to give the states and private 
enterprise a chance to solve the problem. 
And to persuade them to take this responsi- 
bility he’s using the power that the Annun- 
zlo-Tydings proposal gives him by its very 
existence. 

Mr, Bernstein is offering the industry a 
buffer against the dreaded Federal solution 
awaiting it on Capitol Hill, His alternative is 
a state plan proposed in the report that HUD 
released in July. This plan would require all 
property insurers in states with crime insur- 
ance problems to participate in pools through 
which applicants refused insurance by indi- 
vidual companies could obtain burglary and 
theft coverage. Mr. Bernstein calculates that, 
unlike the FAIR plans for fire insurance, 
crime insurance pools are certain to have 
losses so high that people couldn't afford the 
premiums. Therefore he suggests that states 
consider a subsidy paid for by a tax on pre- 
miums on all other property insurance sold 
in the state—a tax he estimates could range 
from 0.2% in a state like California to 2.2% 
in the District of Columbia. 


A HARD PLAN TO SELL 


The main criticism of this plan is that it’s 
going to be hard to sell in state legislatures. 
Congressional critics and insurance people 
alike note that state legislators aren’t going 
to be eager to tax their rural and suburban 
constituents to subsidize crime insurance for 
the central city. 

A little legislative arm-twisting to make 
the Bernstein proposal work, however, is 
being considered by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Banking Committee, which isn’t as 
warm to the Annunzio-Tydings bill as is its 
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House counterpart. The Senate group has 
reached a “tentative policy decision” favor- 
ing & program for direct Federal writing of 
crime insurance to be implemented in those 
states that fail to deal with the problem by 
the end of the next legislative session. Com- 
mittee sources say details of the plan and 
just what conditions would trigger Federal 
insurance in a given area will probably dif- 
fer from those in the Annunzio-Tydings bill. 
The panel resumes its deliberations tomor- 
row. 

At present, the only leverage Mr. Bern- 
stein has to get states to accept his plan is 
a threat to withdraw the so-called Federal 
riot reinsurance covering fire insurance, if 
states with critical problems fail to take 
action by the end of the next full legislative 
session. “We have no direct power over the 
states,” admits Mr. Bernstein. “They can 
thumb their noses at us.” 

The fact is that after several summers 
without major riot losses, many insurance 
companies are losing some of their enthu- 
siasm for the Federal riot reinsurance fund, 
which has collected $64 million in premiums 
from the companies and paid out only $2.8 
million in: claims since 1968. “‘There’s no in- 
centive for the insurance companies to push 
for this plan,” says one industry representa- 
tive. “Their premiums are high enough any- 
way.” 

Because Mr. Bernstein’s plan gives the 
states till the end of their next legislative 
session to comply—and a few state legisla- 
tures don’t even meet until 1972—critics fear 
all it will do is delay a real solution another 
two years. But Mr. Bernstein insists that the 
key states will have made their decision by 
mid-1971. 

Mr. Bernstein is talking tough at this 
point to line up support. “We're asking the 
states to put their money where their mouth 
is,” he says. “Our philosophy is to leave in- 
surance regulation with the states, but we're 
not about to’ let them botch it in the bur- 
glary field.” 

The only firm: promise of support he has 
received thus far is from the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Insurers, which had 
proposed a plan identical to his except that 
the industry group, whose members sell & 
good deal of homeowner-type property in- 
surance but very little specialized burglary 
and theft coverage, would apply the tax only 
to burglary and theft policies. Despite this 
difference; the NAII, whose chief goal is “to 
keep the Government out of this area as 
much as possible,” says it is willing to lobby 
for Mr. Bernstein's plan in the state legisla- 
tures. 

The American Insurance Association, the 
trade group whose members write over 80% 
of the crime insurance in the U.S., is less 
dedicated to a state solution and more skep- 
tical about its prospects. The AIA says that 
though it’s against the Government writing 
insurance directly, it would be willing to 
accept some Federal supervision in return 
for a Federal subsidy. 

A spokesman explains that the associa- 
tion's preference is for early activation of a 
program under which the private insurers 
would act as fiscal intermediaries, receiving 
full reimbursement from the Government 
for all losses and expenses not covered by 
premiums collected. 

The rest of the industry—larger than the 
AIA in terms of number of companies—as 
well as state regulators, tends to regard as 
heresy any such plan that would detract 
from the traditional state supervision of in- 
surance companies. 

And Mr. Bernstein makes clear that if 
there’s to be a Federal solution he much pre- 
fers something like the Annunzio-Tydings 
plan to the AIA’s suggestion of a Federal 
subsidy. He says that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to foot the bill he isn’t 
about to let the industry run the program. 
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And if the industry doesn’t line up fairly 
soon behind a solution that he considers 
more responsible than the AIA one (namely, 
his own proposal), Mr. Bernstein says he 
believes the Annunzio-Tydings bill might 
well pass Congress this session. 

While he originally testified before the 
House subcommittee that the bill was “pre- 
mature,” now that his own plan is on the 
table he warns that “unless the state regu- 
lators and the industry take a firm position 
pretty quick .. . we will have to do a little 
rethinking.” He stops short of promising 
outright Administration support for the 
pending bill but does say flatly that if the 
key states haven't produced workable crime 
insurance plans by mid-1971 “I'll be very 
quick to advise Congress we guessed wrong.” 
He adds: “This Administration is committed 
to a solution, If that requires a Federal ap- 
proach, we'll support it.” 


THE ENERGY CRISIS 


(Mr. ROBERTS. asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time this country has been aware of the 
fact that we are approaching an “energy 
crisis.” 

Recently the Honorable Frank Ikard, 
president of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute and formerly a distinguished 
member of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, addressed a Capitol 
Hill group on this crisis. 

My colleagues, Hon. Bos Poace, Hon, 
JOHN YounG, and Hon, J. J. PICKLE join 
me in presenting Mr. Ikard’s statement. 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE PRANK IKARD, 
PRESIDENT AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 


The “energy crisis” is much in the news 
these days, and its existence must be both 
a surprise and a puzzle to many Americans. 
They have been told that their nation has 
almost inconceivably large deposits of coal in 
the ground. They have read reports of huge 
potential reserves of oil and natural gas re- 
maining to be discovered. They have heard 
many glowing predictions about the future of 
nuclear energy in power generation. To the 
public the energy crisis must seem a strange 
and paradoxical instance of scarcity in the 
midst of abundance. 

However, the energy crisis certainly does 
exist. It has been brought about by a com- 
plex combination of factors and forces which 
I will attempt to explain in a simple and 
direct way. 

First, of all, it is important to understand 
the magnitude of our energy use. 

The U.S., with less than six per cent of 
the world’s population consumes 32 per cent 
of the energy. Three-fourths of U.S, energy 
is supplied by oil and gas. A publication of 
the U.S. Interior Department expressed the 
role of energy in American life in these 
words: 

“Energy, in all its forms and applications, 
infuses, pervades, and upholds the daily ac- 
tivities of Americans in particular to an ex- 
tent never remotely approached by the peo- 
ple of any previous age. The American house- 
holder who uses a thousand kilowatt hours 
of electricity during a month for which he 
may pay as much as $20 has had the energy 
equivalent of 60 men working for him on a 
normal 40-hour weekly schedule during that 
period, Driving his car down the road at 
seventy miles an hour he commands the 
energy equivalent of 1500 more. A locomo- 
tive engineer has at his disposal an energy 
equivalent of 100,000 men, and the effort of 
over half a million would be required to 
get a large jet transport into the air to its 
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normal cruising altitude and speed. Even 
to provide the light of an ordinary reading 
lamp for a single evening would absorb the 
physical output of one man working a full 
eight-hour day.” 

Let’s consider the elements that have 
brought this energy-dependent nation face 
to face with a tightness of supply without 
peacetime precedent, Not necessarily in any 
order of impact or importance, these are the 
ingredients of the energy crisis: 

1. The much-heralded nuclear age has not 
kept up with its timetable. Completion of 
nuclear power plants is running years be- 
hind schedule, putting extra strain on other 
energy sources. Furthermore, construction 
of nuclear power plants has encountered 
stiff resistance from environmentalists and 
from neighbors who are just plain scared. 

2. The coal industry is plagued with prob- 
lems. Much of the coal from operating mines 
cannot meet the sulfur content standards 
required under today’s air pollution control 
regulations. This has resulted in a severe 
coal shortage despite enormously abundant 
quantities of coal in place. 

The Mine Safety Act, which went into ef- 
fect on March 31, despite its meritorious fea- 
tures, further hampers coal producers—par- 
ticularly the smaller companies, 

The coal storage problem can be 
solved eventually. New mines can be 
opened in the West, where the sulfur 
content of coal is lower. Sulfur oxide emis- 
sions. from coal can also be curbed by the 
development of flue gas desulfurization tech- 
nology. But these changes will take huge 
amounts of money and lots of time. Raising 
money is difficult for any industry these 
days and as for time—we just don’t have it. 
The energy crisis is on us now. 

3. Natural gas could play a major role in 
averting today’s energy crisis. But produc- 
tion of this clean burning fuel has been 
crippled by federal wellhead regulation dat- 
ing back to a 1954 Supreme Court decision, 
Natural gas has been made a non-competi- 
tive product in a reverse way. Instead of 
being over-priced out of the market it has 
been so under-priced by unrealistic federal 
controls that the search for new reserves 
is discouraged. Today, natural gas is part 
of the energy problem when—with better 
judgment—it could be providing much of 
the solution to the current crisis. 

4. This leaves oil to take up the slack 
where the other energy sources cannot meet 
today’s energy crisis demands. There is a 
particularly heavy drain on available sup- 
plies of low-sulfur residual] fuel oil to serve 
markets that would otherwise use coal, nat- 
ural gas, or nuclear energy, if any of these 
were available. 

The pressure on the petroleum industry to 
meet this rapid surge in demand for oll is 
only one of the pressures on the industry 
today. The other pressures make it much 
harder for oilmen to come through for the 
nation in this time of energy crisis. 

You recall the old-timer who said: “I have 
had many troubles in my day, but most of 
them never happened.” The oil industry has 
many troubles right now, and they are hap- 
pening. They are not imaginary. Let me give 
you some examples. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank estimates that 
to meet the growth in demand expected for 
the 1970's the petroleum industry will have 
to invest more than $300 billion in the Free 
World during this decade. This is over twice 
the level of expenditures for the 1960's. Even 
in the Sixties the industry's financing prob- 
lems became more complicated. Traditionally, 
the petroleum industry had generated all but 
& small portion of its capital requirements 
from net earnings and provisions for capital 
recovery—notably depreciation and deple- 
tion. In recent years the industry has had 
to turn increasingly to the capital market— 
and especially to long-term borrowing. 
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A study of 37 leading U.S. companies, 
conducted by the First National City Bank 
of New York, found a capital gap—the 
funds that had to be sought from external 
sources—equal to 29 per cent of the total 
capital outlays of these companies in 1969. 

This was the financial situation of the 
petroleum industry even before it felt the 
bite of the 1969 Tax Reform Act. 

TAXES 

It is estimated that this piece of legisla- 
tion increased the petroleum industry’s tax 
burden by about $700 million annually. This 
breaks down as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 


The cut in percentage depletion and 

the changed treatment of production 

payments 
The minimum income tax, which in- 

cludes percentage depletion among 

its so-called tax preference items__-_- 
Repeal of the investment tax credit. 

The jolt of these tax increases was made 
even harder by the trend of recent years. A 
study of the 27 leading oil companies, just 
Teleased by the Chase Manhattan Bank, re- 
vealed that the direct tax burden of these 
representative petroleum corporations in- 
creased by 245 per cent—or almost $5 bil- 
lion—between 1959 and 1969. The new tax 
increases will be added to the top of that 
rising pile. 

It has been estimated that the effect of 
last year’s tax measure is approximately 
equal to the 30 cents per barrel crude oil 
price reduction advocated by the Cabinet 
Task Force on Oil Import Control. 


IMPORTS 


The API. proposed to the President that 
there be a Cabinet level review of the oil 
import control program. We did this be- 
cause the existing program, though sound 
in concept, was having its effectiveness im- 
paired by the introduction of special excep- 


tions, 

The report that resulted from this review 
has become a subject of controversy. Much 
has been said about the differences between 
members of the petroleum industry and the 
Task Force majority. It is worth noting and 
emphasizing, however, that there are some 
vital points of agreement: 

There is no difference of opinion, for in- 
stance, on the role of petroleum in national 
security. 

There is no difference of opinion on the 
need to maintain a domestic producing in- 
dustry able to carry the country through a 
worldwide supply crisis. 

It is true that there are statistical dif- 
ferences about the availability of supplies 
from U.S. and Western Hemisphere sources 
in an emergency. But the central dispute is 
over mechanism. The Task Force majority 
believes that a tariff is a better method of 
regulating oil import controls, The petroleum 
industry feels it is a clumsy and unwork- 
able mechanism. 

We also feel that the sad experience with 
natural gas regulation points up the folly 
of trying to use a tariff to manipulate do- 
mestic crude oil prices. 

The apparent area of disagreement seems 
to be narrowing because members of the 
Task Force staff are now saying that the 
majority report was misinterpreted. They are 
now claiming—publicly and privately—that 
more weight should be given to the report’s 
comments in support of import controls in 
the interests of national security. They main- 
tain they did not assign as much importance 
to the price question as a reading of the re- 
port would suggest. 

It would seem that the advocates of in- 
creased imports of foreign oil suffered a se- 
vere setback for their position with these 
developments in the Middle East: 
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1, The continued closing of the Suez Canal. 

2. The refusal of Syria to permit repair 
of a break in the Trans-Arabian Pipe Line— 
which took place under mysterious circum- 
stances. 

3. The sudden government-forced cutback 
in Libyan oil production. 

This combination has put a tremendous 
strain on tanker capacity with the result 
that spot tanker charges have quadrupled 
over the space of a year. Consequently, Mid- 
dle East and North African crude oll deliv- 
ered to the U.S. East Coast now costs about 
75 cents more per barrel than domestic pro- 
duction on the spot market, 

This is probably only a temporary situa- 
tion caused by an accumulation of adverse 
circumstances, But it could be repeated in 
more severe form at any time in the future. 

The situation shows how very vulnerable 
and uncertain is this “low cost” foreign oil. 

Protests against the present oil import 
quota system have come mainly from the 
East Coast and especially from the New Eng- 
land States. But think what a financial bind 
these states would be in today if they were 
completely dependent on what is currently 
that “high cost” foreign oil. It seems to me 
that this situation should encourage some 
second thoughts among those who want to 
do away with, or radically curtail, the present 
oil import control system. For now we have 
proof that the low cost of foreign oll is no 
more dependable than the supply itself. 

Despite these developments, the President 
continues to be under tremendous pressure 
to break down the present oil import con- 
trols. The fact that he has not acted yet to 
implement the tariff proposal should not lull 
us into believing this plan—or some version 
of it—has been permanently shelved. 

Whatever effect the continuing and widely 
publicized attack on oil import controls may 
have, one thing is certain: This attack is 
bound to have a psychological impact on in- 
vestors. It is not helping one bit in the in- 
dustry’s efforts to finance the capital invest- 
ment required to meet the nation’s energy 
needs in this time of crisis. 

Opponents of oil import controls have car- 
ried the battle right into the oil country 
with severe criticisms of the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission, and the commissions 
that regulate oil production in Louisiana and 
Texas. 

These critics believe that the conservation 
agencies of Texas and Louisiana are, in effect, 
controlling oil prices. They feel that any 
control over the price of oil should be wielded 
by the federal government in Washington— 
and not by officials of producing states. 

There’s an old saying: “History teaches us 
that history teaches us nothing.” The ex- 
perience with federal regulation of natural 
gas—which has led directly to an acute and 
critical shortage of supply—should be sufi- 
ciently instructive to cure anyone of wanting 
to broaden federal control over petroleum 
production, 

As for the charge that state conservation 
policies are actually a means of propping up 
crude oil prices, let's look at the record. The 
price of crude oil last year averaged less than 
four per cent above the level for the standard 
price index period 1957-1959. 

By comparison, the wholesale price index 
for all commodities was up 13 per cent, and 
the retail price index was up 28 per cent. 

The conservation commissions of Texas 
and Louisiana have done a magnificant job 
of stretching the nation’s supply of oil and 
gas. But if they were really trying to prop 
up crude oil prices (as we know they were 
not), then they would have to be condemned 
as utter failures. 

It goes without saying that blasts at 
policies adopted to prevent the physical and 
economic waste of oil and gas do nothing 
whatever to bring out the investment money 
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needed for the required expansion of domes- 
tic petroleum exploration and development. 
Every misinformed and irresponsible attack 
on oil and gas conservation policies helps to 
aggravate today’s energy crisis. 

Another problem that is adding to the dif- 
ficulties and costs of the petroleum industry 
these days revolves around the current cam- 
paign for air and water conservation. 

The record speaks for itself. The petroleum 
industry is 100 per cent committed to doing 
all in its power to clean up the environment. 
In fact, oll companies were active in this field 
many decades before environmentalism be- 
came a popular fad. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce has re- 
ported that petroleum leads all American in- 
dustries in its expenditures for air and water 
pollution control, The industry’s outlays for 
these purposes now exceed $1 million a day, 
with a substantial portion of this sum going 
for research and development. 

Although much remains to be done, en- 
couraging progress has already been made. 
For example, today’s new automobiles give 
off less than a third of the unburned gasoline 
and carbon monoxide produced by cars of the 
early 1960's. Next year’s new models will have 
devices to control evaporation losses from 
the carburetor and fuel tank, meaning a fur- 
ther important reduction in emissions. 

There are rumors and reports that the 
gasoline engine can never be made suffi- 
ciently pollution free to meet acceptable air 
conservation standards, One story I picked 
up is that an old-time classic car—the 
Cord—is about to be revived as an electric 
automobile. Only this time it would be 
known as the Extension Cord. 

Regardless of what you read or hear, the 
internal combustion engine can be made es- 
sentially pollution-free well before the end 
of this decade and long before any alterna- 
tive means of propulsion can be perfected 
and put on the market. 

We are also faced with an oil spills problem 
of major proportions and we know it. Some 
of you may know that St. Barbara is the 
patron saint of arsenals and powder maga- 
zines, It is an unhappy coincidence that 
the channel named after her should have 
been the site of an oil spill with explosive 
consequences for the petroleum industry. 

The oil has been completely cleaned off the 
beaches there, but it is still smearing the 
industry’s reputation. 

We could defend ourselyes by pointing to 
a drilling safety record that is eyen more 
spectacular than any oil spill that has oc- 
curred. Of some 9,000 wells drilled on the 
continental shelf through the end of 1969, 
only seven involved any spillage of oil. Other 
incidents have occurred this year, but even 
though they change the statistics they can- 
not impair what is an amazingly good record 
of safe operations under incredibly difficult 
conditions. 

The petroleum industry is not taking ref- 
uge in statistics or excuses. It has developed, 
through the API, an action program for oil 
spills cleanup. More than a million dollars 
have been appropriated for this program 
through the end of 1970, with the expecta- 
tion of even larger expenditures in the 
future. 

The emphasis is on research for and de- 
velopment of more efficient ways of cleaning 
up oil spills, which are bound to occur 
occasionally even with the most extreme 
precautions. 

With all the troubles and trials that the 
industry is now going through, there is 
some sunshine on the landscape. The na- 
tion’s demand for oll and gas will consider- 
ably more than double between now and the 
start of the Twenty-first Century. This 
means the petroleum industry in Texas and 
elsewhere can have a bright and busy future 
if it is given a fair chance to do its job. This 
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is all we ask, and ‘all we have a right to ask: 
A fair chance. 

To get that fair chance we will have to get 
the facts about our industry, about the issues 
I have discussed and others before the pub- 
lic of the consuming states. This sounds 
much easier than it is. Today’s vast expan- 
sion in the mieans of communication has 
been accompanied by tremendous competi- 
tion for the public’s attention. 

We are trying to get the facts spread out 
in such a way that no one can ignore them 
or evade them. 

I would place the communications problem 
high on the list of the most difficult and 
challenging tasks facing the petroleum in- 
dustry today. But unless this one problem 
is solved, we cannot be very optimistic about 
the effective solution of the others, The en- 
tire petroleum industry realizes this, and is 
mapping its plans and directing its energies 
in accordance with this realization. 


MERCURY POLLUTION 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, few “non- 
issues” have become “issues” faster than 
mercury pollution. It is a pollution prob- 
lem which has. been known in narrow 
circles for quite some time, but which has 
truly become a household phrase in the 
past few months. 

Since findings last April of significant 
amounts of mercury pollution in the 
Great Lakes, the Federal Water Quality 
Administration has conducted an exten- 
sive survey of mercury contamination in 
waterways throughout the country. 


States have conducted’similar surveys of 


their internal waters. Charges were 
filed against 10 industrial plants for dis- 
charging hazardous amounts of mercury 
into our Nation’s waters. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
suspended the registration of some mer- 
cury compounds used for seed treatment, 
and canceled the registration of others 
used for slimicidal and laundering pur- 
poses, The National Governor’s Confer- 
ence adopted a resolution expressing 
their concern and asking for the estab- 
lishment of “a minimum amount of mer- 
cury outflow which would not constitute 
a hazard to public health.” 

With an amazing amount of speed the 
Olin Corp. developed a device to measure 
and record almost instantaneously con- 
centrations of mereury in air or water 
ranging from zero to 10 parts per bil- 
lion—after, I might add, suits had been 
filed against two ofits plants for mercury 
pollution. 

Senator PHILIP Hart has held hearings 
on the problem, as have the Wisconsin 
Department of Natural Resources and 
agencies in a number of other States. An 
International Conference on Environ- 
mental Mercury Contamination will be 
held at the University of Michigan be- 
ginning on September 30. 

With all this action regarding mercury 
pollution—and it is action which I re- 
gard as most welcome—there is one 
source of mercury pollution which has 
not been dealt with to any great extent, 
if at all. The fact appears to be that hos- 
pitals and laboratories may be a serious 
but so far overlooked—source of mercury 
pollution. 
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Mercury has long been used by hos- 
pitals and laboratories in the prepara- 
tion and fixing of material for the mak- 
ing of slides is histopathological, histo- 
logical and other laboratory work. 

The problem is that we have no idea 
how much mercury is used by the 7,200 
hospitals in this country, and we don’t 
know what happens to that mercury af- 
ter it is washed down their laboratory 
drains. 

Mr, Speaker, I was first alerted to this 
source of possible mercury pollution by 
Dr. Clarence Tarzwell, director of the 
National Marine Water Quality Labora- 
tory in West Kingston, R.I. 

In the past 6 months since I began 
looking into the problem of mercury pol- 
lution, I have come across few people in 
any Federal agency who are as con- 
cerned or as knowledgeable about mer- 
cury pollution as Dr. Tarzwell. In fact, 
few people seemed concerned at all until 
a few months ago when a crisis occurred. 

In my investigation, Dr. Tarzwell’s 
name came before me repeatedly as a 
man who was obviously well respected in 
this area, and one who has long been 
concerned about the effects mercury can 
have upon our environment. Although 
Dr. Tarzwell has made no specific esti- 
mate of just how much mercury is used 
by hospitals, he apparently believes that 
“mercury pollution from laboratories re- 
mains an important and undoubtedly an 
ever-increasing problem.” Certainly oth- 
er types of data would seem to bear this 
out. 

According to the American Hospital 
Association, for example, the number of 
admissions into community hospitals— 
those institutions with which we are 
most familiar which provide general and 
selected special services—has increased 
23 percent in the past decade. The aver- 
age daily number of persons in these hos- 
pitals has increased 36 percent over that 
time. Of greatest significance is the fact 
that outpatient visits to hospitals, two- 
thirds of which are for clinic visits or 
laboratory services, have increased from 
70.7 million to 120.8 million, or 71 per- 
cent, from 1960 to 1969. 

The American Hospital Association 
also reports that “the volume and types 
of laboratory work performed—in these 
hospitals—have increased substantial- 
ly.” 

We can only assume that as patient 
loads have increased and as laboratory 
work has gone up, so has the consump- 
tion—and dumping—of mercury by hos- 
pitals and laboratories. 

Many of my colleagues are undoubted- 
ly aware of the hearings which Senator 
Hart’s Subcommittee on Energy, Natural 
Resources, and Environment has held on 
the subject of mercury pollution, Al- 
though these hearings have brought out 
many important facts about the danger 
to our environment from mercury and 
other heavy metals, they have not to date 
dealt with the possibility of mercury pol- 
lution from hospitals and laboratories. 

Consequently, I have written a letter 
to Senator Harr urging not only that his 
subcommittee study this aspect of the 
problem, but asking that Dr. Tarzwell be 
invited to testify. 

I have urged Senator Hart to have Dr. 
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Tarzwell testify for two reasons. First, 
we have a responsibility to obtain the 
knowledge which this gentleman seems 
to have about mercury pollution into 
the open so that pollution of this type 
can be quickly controlled and stopped; 
and, second, it appears Dr. Tarzwell has 
found an alternative method for the fix- 
ing of slides which does not require the 
use of mercury, and this alternative 
method is now being used in his 
laboratory. 

While Dr. Tarzwell has indicated that 
such alternatives may be available to 
avoid the use of mercury altogether, at 
least two methods have been outlined 
for recovering mercury when it is used 
by laboratories. One method, which has 
been used at the National Marine Water 
Quality Laboratory, uses a sodium sul- 
fite solution and another solution con- 
taining a mercuric chloride. The other 
method, now being used by a laboratory 
in Massachusetts, involves the placing of 
a few scraps of aluminum into a mer- 
cury-bearing solution and allowing it to 
stand overnight. The mercury precipi- 
tates out, and can be recovered. 

Mr Speaker, in testimony before Sen- 
ator Hart’s subcommittee, it was esti- 
mated that 163 million pounds of mer- 
cury have been consumed in the United 
States since the beginning of this cen- 
tury. However, only about one-sixth of 
our annual consumption is recycled each 
year. What happens to the rest? 

That, Mr. Speaker, is a good question, 
and one which requires a rapid answer. 
It is a tragedy that with all the informa- 
tion available on the toxicity of mercury 
we waited so long to recognize the prob- 
lems it can cause. Part of the solution, if 
even only a small part, is to determine 
how much of this material is used by 
hospitals, how it is disposed of, and 
whether alternative methods can be 
found to avoid its use in the future. 

I am enclosing below a copy of my let- 
ter to Senator Hart asking that he look 
jinto the problem, a copy of a letter from 
Dr. Tarzwell to me, and a short article 
from the Washington Star indicating 
one method now being used in a Mas- 
sachusetts laboratory to recycle mer- 
cury. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION OON- 
TROL ADMINISTRATION, 
West Kingston, R.I., July 2, 1970. 
Hon. Davin R. OBEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. OBEY: Reference is made to your 
letter in regard to the toxicity of mercury 
and the effects of the ever-increasing use of 
mercury and its discharge into our environ- 
ment. I have read with great interest state- 
ments in the Congressional Record which you 
forwarded to me. I feel that you have made 
a very good summary of the problem. I can 
contribute a few additional items of infor- 
mation based on our work here. 

The study of the toxicity of heavy metals 
is one of the targets in our program of re- 
search on marine life. Among the heavy 
metals, mercury ranks second only to silver 
in toxicity to aquatic life. However, mercury 
is a more insidious poison. It acts in a 
greater variety of ways. It seems to be more 
readily absorbed. It is stored and passes on 
through the food chain. Further, it is appar- 
ent that with our modern industrial develop- 
ment, more mercury is being discharged as 
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a waste to our environment. It is acutely 
toxic to aquatic life at only a few parts per 
billion, varying somewhat with local condi- 
tions. However, short-term acute bioassays, 
which report results as exposure to the total 
concentration of mercury added to the test 
solution, may be misleading. Mercury is usu- 
ally discharged in some form of a salt and 
the mercury salts are rapidly precipitated 
in the marine environment. Since mercury is 
rapidly precipitated, the actual amount to 
which the test organisms are exposed is con- 
siderably less than the amount added. There- 
fore, results showing levels toxic to aquatic 
life can be deceptively high. 

We need long-term constantly renewed 
flow-through bioassays where the actual con- 
tent of mercury available to the organisms 
is constantly monitored in order to determine 
the toxic levels of this material and, maxi- 
mum concentrations which should not be ex- 
ceeded. These studies should be carried on 
over a considerable period with reference not 
only to the toxicity to individual organisms 
in their lifetime, but to the long-term effects 
in the second or third generation and the ef- 
fects of biological storage and passage 
through the food chain. 

Because mercury is so readily precipitated 
out, it creates a problem in bottom deposits. 
Concentrations in bottom deposits can reach 
much higher levels than occur in the water 
above them. Organisms living in these de- 
posits, therefore, are in an excellent position 
to take up and concentrate this material. 
Therefore, studies should be made of the 
effects of mercury in bottom materials and 
its eventual circulation through the food 
chain and concentration in organisms con- 
sumed by aquatic life and man. 

Since we do not have a fiowing seawater 
system, our bioassays must be restricted at 
present largely to short-term acute studies. 
We ‘have carried on studies of this nature 
and have tested the toxicity of 32 metals to 
the killifish, Fundulus heteroclitus. In our 
studies with Fundulus heteroclits, we found 
that the 96 hr. TL50 was 230 ppb. We ex- 
press the exposure concentrations as toler- 
ance limits, TL. The 96 hr. TL50 means that 
concentration of mercury or the toxicant 
under test at which 50% of the test organ- 
isms survive for 96 hrs. However, because 
mercury is very rapidly precipitated out in 
seawater, these test organisms were exposed 
to only a small fraction of this amount. It 
would be expected, therefore, that the mer- 
cury deposits in the bottom materials would 
be more important in the marine environ- 
ment than in the freshwater environment. 
Mercuric chloride can be toxic to fish in 
soft freshwater at a concentration near 10 
ppb. with longer exposure. I am enclosing 
herewith a paper which we published in 
1953 which might be of interest to you. It 
is entitled “Critical Review on the Toxicity 
of Industrial Wastes and Their Components 
to Fish” and deals especially with the metals 
as salts. You will note that in the presence 
of sodium chloride in amounts approaching 
only a fraction of that occurring in sea- 
water, that the toxicity of mercury declines 
rapidly. 

There is a use of mercury and possible 
sources of pollution which I note you have 
not covered. It is the use of mercury salts 
and compounds by hospitals or laboratories 
in their pathological, histopathological, cy- 
tological and other studies. When it became 
apparent that our laboratory would be 
using mercury, I suggested that we must 
develop a method for recovering mercury 
for reuse. Within a short time, a method for 
the recovery of this mercury was developed. 
A copy of this method is enclosed. It is only 
preliminary, and I am sure much better 
recovery methods could be developed. How- 
ever, it does indicate that such recovery can 
be accomplished. The recovery process was 
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involved and time-consuming, and our lim- 
ited staff felt that we could not engage in 
it. However, the problem was resolved by 
the use of another fixing method which did 
not require the use of mercury. Therefore, 
we have eliminated the problem at this 
laboratory, but mercury pollution from other 
laboratories remains an important and un- 
doubtedly an ever-increasing problem. 

At that time, I desired very much to deter- 
mine what was the amount of mercury being 
discharged to our waterways from all the 
hospitals and laboratories which are engaged 
in the preparation and fixing of material for 
the making of slides in the histopathological, 
histological and other related work. Of course, 
as you know, I cannot devise a question- 
naire and send it out for this information. 
I did learn, howeyer, through a technician 
that one of the hospitals in Providence used 
at least 150 lbs. of mercury a year. I think it 
would be very interesting to determine how 
much mercury is used by the hospitals on 
an annual basis throughout the year. I am 
sure the National Institutes of Health must 
use a great deal of fixing materials in the 
period of a year. The mercury so used could 
be recovered or they could change to other 
fixing materials such as we have at this lab- 
oratory. I should also like to add that my 
comments only apply to histopathologically 
derived mercury. There are quite conceivy- 
ably, other laboratories releasing mercury 
contaminated effluents in this country. 

In my opinion, mercury is an insidious 
poison and those using mercury should make 
every effort to recover it; they should initiate 
good housekeeping methods so that mercury 
is not discharged to the environment; and 
above all, they should try to find substitutes 
for mercury which are not toxic, at least not 
as toxic or more easily controlled than is 
mercury. Toxicity in the aquatic environ- 
ment has been a very serious problem to me 
in my endeavor to determine the adverse ef- 
fects of wastes and to determine levels which 
should not be exceeded under long-term ex- 
posure. I am very pleased with the interest 
which you are taking in this problem, and I 
am sure that our environment will be the 
better for it. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE M. TARZWELL, 
Director. 
PROCEDURE FOR REMOVING MERCURY From 

Mercuric SOLUTIONS AND RECLAIMING 

Mercuric CHLORIDE Ir DESIRED 

Zenker's solution is used in histological 
laboratories as a fixative for tissue specimens. 
Because it contains 7% mercuric chloride, its 
disposal might present a pollution problem. 
In order to circumvent this problem and cut 
laboratory costs, a mercury removal and re- 
claiming procedure was developed. 

Among several possible procedures, the fol- 
lowing proved to be suitable for routine use 
in a small to medium size laboratory. The 
method is based on the insolubility of mer- 
curic sulfide which is formed by the addi- 
tion of sodium sulfide Mercuric sulfide can 
then be converted to mercuric chloride by 
treatment with aqua regia.* 

MATERIALS 
. NaS:9H_0 technical grade. 
. Concentrated hydrochloric acid. 
. Concentrated nitric acid. 
. Büchner funnel. 
. Whatman No, 42 filter paper. 
. 75% methanol, 
PROCEDURE 

100 ml. of a 40% sodium sulfide solution 
are added to 1 liter of used Zenker’s solution 
or any other solution containing about 7% 
mercuric chloride in a large beaker. A slight 


1 F, Field. J. Chem. Soc. 12:158, 1859. 
2 J. B. Hannay. J. Chem. Soc. 26:567, 1873. 
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excess can be added until precipitation is 
complete. The procedure should be conducted 
under & hood or in a well ventilated room. 

A heavy black precipitate of mercuric sul- 
fide quickly settles to the bottom and the 
supernatent is discarded. The mercury is now 
out of solution and can be handled asa solid. 

If one wishes to reclaim the mercury as 
mercuric chloride, the sediment is washed 
with water and filtered on a Biichner funnel 
using Whatman No. 42 filter paper until the 
filtrate is clear. The precipitate is then trans- 
ferred to a 1 liter beaker and dissolved in 160 
ml. of aqua regia made up of 5 parts con- 
centrated HCl and one part nitric acid. Small 
amounts of free sulfur are removed from so- 
lution. 

The clear solution is gently boiled down to 
dryness under a fume hood being careful not 
to overheat the residue. The dried material 
is suspended in a minimum amount of 75% 
alcohol and slowly brought to a boil. After 
the material is in solution it is cooled at 4° ©. 
until mercuric chloride crystalizes out of 
solution. The white crystals are filtered on 
filter paper and dried for use. The filtrate is 
pooled with the next batch of Zenkers to be 
reprocessed. 

DISCUSSION 

Removal of mercury salts from solution is 
relatively easy and inexpensive with sodium 
sulfide. The second step of reconverting the 
sulfide to a chloride is time consuming and 
expensive. Thus, it is not recommended un- 
less necessary. Mercuric sulfide can be sold 
to a mercury refining company or disposed of 
in other ways. It can also be reduced to me- 
talic mercury by heating, remembering that 
the fumes might be toxic. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 10, 1970. 

Senator PHILIP HART, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Energy, Natural 
Resources, and Environment, Senate 
Commerce Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Hart: I am aware of the 
hearings which your subcommittee has con- 
ducted on the subject of pollution from 
mercury and other heavy metals. I am hope- 
ful that the information brought out in 
these hearings will be used to halt this type 
of pollution as quickly as possible. 

It has come to my attention, however, 
that one source of mercury pollution which 
has not been dealt with is the possible pol- 
lution from hospitals and laboratories which 
use mercury in the making of slides in his- 
topathological, histological and other lab- 
oratory work. 

Possible mercury pollution from these 
sources was first brought to my attention by 
Dr. Clarence Tarzwell, Director of the Na- 
tional Marine Water Quality Laboratory. In 
a letter to me, Dr. Tarzwell has said that 
“mercury pollution from laboratories remains 
an important and undoubtedly an ever-in- 
creasing problem.” 

I would like to urge that your subcom- 
mittee study the possible pollution of our 
environment from mercury which is used by 
hospitals and laboratories. And, I would like 
to urge you also to invite Dr. Tarzwell to 
testify on this matter before your subcom- 
mittee. 

I believe Dr. Tarzwell can provide useful 
information to your subcommittee for two 
reasons, First, I believe the information 
which he has on the whole matter of mercury 
pollution should be made public so that 
everyone working in this area can benefit 
from it. Second, Dr. Tarzwell has found an 
alternative method for the fixing of slides 
in laboratories which does not require the 
use of mercury, and this alternative method 
is now being used in his laboratory. 

As one who shares your great concern over 
the problems of mercury pollution, I am 
willing to assist you in any way in an effort 
to come to grips with this problem, 
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I am enclosing for your information a 
detailed letter on mercury pollution from 
Dr. Tarzwell to me. I am sure it will provide 
you with some useful information in this 
area. I also intend to make remarks on this 
subject on the House floor today which you 
may find helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin R. OBEY, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Evening Star, July 28, 1970] 


Process To Save Mercury From WASTE Is 
DEVELOPED 


LAWRENCE, Mass.—A state chemist says he 
has developed a simple process to screen out 
99 percent of the mercury from chemical 
wastes—and make money too, 

Chemist Ray J. Donlan, chief of the water 
laboratory at the Public Health Department 
experiment station here, said yesterday the 
process has been used successfully at the 
station for more than four months. 

Donlan’s comments came three days after 
the U.S. Justice Department announced it 
will file suits to require 10 companies to end 
discharges of mercury into navigable lakes 
and rivers. 

Donlan said the process he developed in- 
volves placing a few scraps of aluminum into 
a mercury bearing solution and leaving them 
there overnight. 

The mercury precipitates out and can be 
recoyered and sold, in impure form, for 
about $4.50 a pound, he said. Purified, it is 
worth around $30 a pound. 

Donlan said he thinks “every chemist is 
aware of the process,” but he believes his 
laboratory is the first to make use of it. 

“We discharge our wastes into the Law- 
rence sewage system, which flows into the 
Merrimac River, so we thought we should 
do a little housekeeping ourselves.” 

Donlan said the Lawrence laboratory be- 
gan trying the process months ago, long be- 
fore the discovery of potentially dangerous 
mercury concentrations in some fish. 


PROPOSAL TO ESTABLISH STAND- 
ING COMMITTEE ON THE ENVI- 
RONMENT 


(Mr. BROTZMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am reintroducing a resolution which 
would provide for the establishment of 
a standing Committee on the Environ- 
ment in the House of Representatives. 
Since the time I first offered this pro- 
posal, in April of 1969, 162 of my col- 
leagues have joined in offering identical 
resolutions, including the 14 Members 
whose names appear on the one I am 
introducing today. 

Earlier in this session the House ap- 
proved of the establishment of a Joint 
Committee on Environment and Tech- 
nology. At that time, I stated that the 
joint committee was a desirable addi- 
tion to the machinery of Congress. How- 
ever, I also pointed out that the joint 
committee should be viewed as merely 
an interim device. Although this measure 
has now been placed on the Senate cal- 
endar, the other body has yet to take 
fioor action. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we in the 
House must move ahead now. We must, 
before the end of the 91st Congress, es- 
tablish a standing Committee on the En- 
vironment so that the House will be 
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ready to move full speed ahead on the 
important environmental bills at the out- 
set of the 92d Congress. 

Even if the joint committee is estab- 
lished in the near future, it will only have 
an advisory role. It will not have legisla- 
tive power; no bills will be referred to it; 
and it will not report bills to the floor 
of the House. Yet more and more en- 
vironmental bills are being introduced 
every day the House is in session. These 
bills are referred to various committees 
of the House. As a result, our approach 
tends to be fragmented. U.S. News & 
World Report recently estimated that it 
would cost $4.2 billion to solve our solid 
waste disposal problems, $13.1 billion to 
clean up the air, and $54 billion to clean 
up the water. 

If Congress is going to be responsive 
to these and the other interrelated prob- 
lems of environmental quality, I believe 
it is imperative that one committee, 
working with the expert assistance of 
one professional staff, consider all of the 
necessary legislation in the areas of air 
pollution, water pollution, solid waste 
disposal, acoustic problems, weather 
modification, and the use of pesticides 
and herbicides. A single standing com- 
mittee with full legislative powers to deal 
with these problems would make Con- 
gress far more responsible and respon- 
sive to the environmental concerns of 
the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, the sponsors of the 
various House resolutions to create a 
standing Committee on the Environment 
come from 44 of our States and from 
each of the standing committees which 
now serve the House. Members from both 
sides of the aisle and of widely differing 
philosophies have joined in this effort. 
I am confident that I speak for all 163 of 
us in asking that the Rules Committee 
hold hearings and report appropriate 
legislation yet in the 9lst Congress. 

Iam pleased to announce that the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. HOSMER), 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Botanp), the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. REIFEL), the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Sixes), the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Epwarps), the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Bray), the 
gentleman from California (Mr. TUN- 
NEY), the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. DONOHUE), the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. LANGEN), the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FUL- 
TON), the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
MICHEL), the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. St Germain), the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL), and the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Ro- 
DINO) have joined myself and 149 other 
Members of this body in proposing a 
standing Committee on the Environ- 
ment, 


CURRENT PALESTINIAN GUERRILLA 
HIJACKINGS 


(Mr. STAGGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the hi- 
jackings of the Pan American, TWA, 
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BOAC, Swissair, and El Al flights, and 
the holdings of some 300 hostages, by the 
so-called Palestinian guerrillas are not 
only deplorable, but also despicable. All 
of us are being asked what we are doing 
about it and what we plan to do about 
it. As an individual Member of Congress 
and particularly as chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, this matter is of grave con- 
cern to me. 

I have long been concerned with the 
problem of airline hijackings. The com- 
mittee which I chair has held extensive 
hearings on this subject. We issued a re- 
port—House Report 91-33, 91st Congress, 
first session, March 11, 1969. About the 
time of that report—which I would urge 
you to read—I stated that “we cannot 
legislate sanity.” Most of the hijackings 
which had then come to our attention 
were perpetrated by desperate individ- 
uals, criminals, lunatics, people of de- 
ranged mentalities. The series of hijack- 
ings to Cuba in my opinion were not 
political in nature and the force flights 
to Havana and the passengers on those 
flights were safely returned. A number 
of hijackers have been apprehended, 
tried, convicted, and sentenced. Some 
voluntarily returned from Cuba, even 
though the penalty after conviction of an 
attempted hijacking under the Federal 
Aviation Act is a minimum of 20 years 
and a maximum of death. 

Although the current actions of the 
guerrillas can be properly described as 
inhuman and even animal-like, unlike 
most earlier ones involving the United 
States, they are not the actions of single, 
desperate, and irrational minds. They 
have been planned and carried out 
through concerted actions of many per- 
sons. 

The executive department, including 
the White House, the Department of 
State, the CIA, and the FBI, I am satis- 
fied, have put their very best talents to 
this challenge. I am sure they are also 
joined by the Department of Defense, the 
FAA, and any other offices having a re- 
sponsibility. I will keep in close touch 
with their progress and assist in any way 
that I can. 

The actions of the Palestinian guerril- 
las are violently extreme. We may be 
required to take extreme or unusual 
steps in response. We, of course, will have 
to work to a large part through diplo- 
matic resources and in cooperation with 
other nations whose citizens have been 
victimized and whose aircraft have been 
confiscated. 

I do most emphatically want the hos- 
tages, their families, everyone in this 
country, and particularly the forces and 
the people who have perpetrated this 
inhumane and totally unacceptable ac- 
tion to know that it cannot persist and 
must not be duplicated. 


VINCENT LOMBARDI 


(Mr. SCHADEBERG asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
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want to take a moment to refiect on the 
recent loss, Wisconsin, our country, and 
everyone who abides by the love of his 
fellow man, suffered with the passing of 
Vincent Lombardi. 

This legendary man left a legacy that 
will last for eternity. 

A great football coach, yes. More im- 
portant, a truly wonderful man filled 
with insight, dedication, and leadership 
without peer. 

He was admired by all and inspired 
ae who came to learn under his tute- 
age. 

Vince Lombardi made his mark upon 
our world and achieved successes that 
will remain as tremendous recollections 
for all of us. 

I wish to join the many friends across 
the country in expressing sympathy to 
Mrs, Lombardi and her grieving family. 

My prayers go for his everlasting hap- 
piness in Heaven. 


AIRPLANE HIJACKINGS 


(Mr. BARRETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the word 
community cannot continue to allow it- 
self to be blackmailed and intimidated 
by international airplane hijackings. 

There are a number of nations which 
share a certain amount of responsibility 
in this situation. Nations which are doing 
little if any thing to control those within 
their borders from these acts of piracy. 

It may well be necessary for the In- 
ternational Federation of Airline Pilots 
Association to declare a boycott of the 
Arab states and demand that landing 
rights be refused to those airlines serving 
Arab countries. 

I fully realize the inconvenience that 
such action may cause to the many who 
have need to travel to Arab countries. 
But there is little choice under the pres- 
ent circumstances. 

One American-flag aircraft already 
has been destroyed at the Cairo Airport. 
Three aircraft, a British, Swiss, and 
American, are parked on the desert in 
Jordan and threats have been made to 
destroy them. But of far greater impor- 
tance, Mr. Speaker, are the lives and 
welfare of about 300 airline passengers 
of many different nationalities who are 
being held as hostages and who have 
been threatened with death by the Pal- 
estine guerrillas if their demands are not 
met. 

The issue is not racial, religious, or 
national. The issue is one of decency and 
humaneness. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer this morn- 
ing contains an article depicting the 
concern of a number of Philadelphia’s 
citizens and their turning to prayer at 
this time of crisis. 

I include the article at this point in 
the RECORD: 

PHILADELPHIA JEWS RALLY IN PRAYER, DE- 
MAND WORLD HALT PIRACY 
(By Andrew Wallace) 
Sounding alarms on a ram’s horn and 


chanting in supplication, Jews of Philadel- 
phia began an around-the-clock vigil 
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Wednesday noon, praying for the safe return 
of 180 hostages held captive by Palestinian 
guerrillas. 

Even as they began the solemn wait near 
che Monument to the Six Million Jewish 
Victims of Nazi Oppression at 17th and the 
Parkway, they learned that yet another air- 
liner, with its crew and passengers, had 
fallen prey to the air pirates. 

For them the threat was deeply felt and 
personal. Jerome Kaplan, president of the 
Greater Philadelphia Council of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress—who was with his wife 
and son on the El Al airliner the guerrillas 
tried to hijack over London on Sunday— 
was there to tell of the ordeal. 

LITTLE IS HEARD 

Nearby, Mrs, Sylvia Silovitz and Mrs. Sarah 
Weisberg, sisters of Rabbi Menachem Raab, 
whose wife and five children are among the 
captives, received the sympathy of the 45 
Jews who took part in the ceremony. 

They have heard little, they admitted, 
except that the hostages were being fed and 
are allowed to sometimes leave the plane, 
stranded in the Jordanian desert, for short 
periods of time. 

Those attending were not critical of the 
U.S. role in working to free the captives. 
“They are doing all that is possible,” Mrs. 
Silovitz said. 

Officials of Jewish agencies, along with 
City Councilman George Schwartz, freely ex- 
pressed their anger at the terrorists and an- 
nounced plans to try to move the United 
States to take direct action to halt the wave 
of hijackings. 

PARTNERS IN CRIME? 

Schwartz read what he termed the “guts” 
of a resolution he plans to introduce Thurs- 
day in City Council, memorializing Congress 
and the President and demanding govern- 
ments and airlines to “declare a boycott of 
the Arab states and to refuse landing rights 
to Arab planes and those airlines serving 
Arab countries.” 

Failure to do so, he warned, “makes these 
governments and airlines partners in these 
criminal acts.” 

Kaplan said he sent a telegram to Presi- 
dent Nixon urging “the immediate cessation 
of all American commercial flights to any 
Arab countries which allow plane hijackers 
to operate from their territory.” 

“COWARDLY TACTICS” 

Theodore R. Mann, president of the Jew- 
ish Community Relations Council, sponsor 
of the vigil, contended the “cowardly bar- 
baric tactics employed by the terrorists must 
not be tolerated.” 

Nearby, one man argued that the nation's 
Jews should immediately march on the 
White House to demonstrate for more con- 
crete action. 

At the fringe of the group was Rabbi Har- 
old Novoseller and a small contingent from 
the Jewish Defense League, whose leader, 
Rabbi Meir Kahane, threatened earlier to 
retaliate in kind to Arab terrorist attacks. 

Rabbi Novoseller warned that the terror- 
ists “will suffer the consequences” if harm 
is done Jews or non-Jews. 

“Was it an eye for an eye?” he was asked. 

“It’s two eyes for an eye,” he replied. 


THE WAVE OF TERRORISM NOW 
SWEEPING THE WORLD WAS 
FIRST DESIGNED BY THE SOVIET 
UNION AT THE TRICONTINENTAL 
CONGRESS IN HAVANA, CUBA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Pucrnsxr), is recognized for 60 
minutes. 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the wave 
of terrorism now sweeping the entire 
world was first conceived, designed, and 
developed at the Tricontinental Congress 
held in Havana, Cuba, on January 2-14, 
1966, with more than 600 top Communist 
leaders from 82 countries on three con- 
tinents—Asia, Africa, and the Americas, 
in attendance. 

This prophetic meeting, which received 
practically no attention from the world 
press at the time, was organized by the 
Soviet Union. Its main purpose was to 
draw up a blueprint for a new technique 
of coordinated Communist aggression by 
exporting the same kind of subversion 
and terrorism first developed by the Viet- 
cong in South Vietnam to all of the 82 
nations represented in the Congress on 
the three continents. 

Let there be no mistake. The hijacking 
of aircraft, for kidnapings of diplomatic 
officials, for assaults on embassies, build- 
ings, and other installations, the burn- 
ings and lootings, the subversion against 
established institutions of government, 
and the use of terror is not just some- 
thing that is a coincidental happening 
throughout the world. 

It should be perfectly clear that the 
trap into which the United States was 
pulled by the Soviet Union in the Middle 
East, when we naively agreed to sponsor 
a cease-fire, is part of the running con- 
spiracy first developed in Havana, Cuba, 
4% years ago, and now being method- 
ically carried out throughout the world. 

There must be no doubt that the Soviet 
Union has engaged in the most violent 
diplomatic deceit when it misled the 
United States into believing that some- 
how, peace can be found in the Middle 
East through a cease-fire. 

The Soviet Union never intended to 
support the cease-fire and in order to 
completely wreck it, the Communist-in- 
spired, trained, and armed Palestinian 
terrorists hijacked four aircraft to create 
an international crisis. 

I believe the time is long past due 
when the Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States, Anatoly Dobrynin, should 
be asked to leave this country, for, in- 
deed, he has been an architect of the 
most brutal kind of deceit ever prac- 
ticed in diplomatic circles. 

Dobrynin should be declared persona 
non grata because on two major occa- 
sions, he has flagrantly deceived both 
Secretary of State William Rogers and 
former Secretary Dean Rusk. Both Pres- 
ident Nixon and President Kennedy have 
been victims of Soviet treachery re- 
flected by Dobrynin. 

It was Dobrynin who, in pursuit of the 
blueprint worked on in Cuba 4% years 
ago for world rebellion, subversion, and 
terrorism—first assured the American 
State Department that the Soviet Union 
would support a cease-fire in the Middle 
East. He helped write the cease-fire order 
in which the Soviets agreed not to 
change their military status. 

It was not but a few hours after the 
cease-fire announcement that Soviet 
technicians were moving SAM 2 and 3 
missiles into an offensive position with- 
in 15 to 18 miles along the Suez, cate- 
gorically in violation of the cease-fire 
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agreement itself. While all this was go- 
ing on, with U-2 flights dutifully record- 
ing this Soviet deceit, Dobyrnin was 
sweet-talking the State Department 
about the Soviet Union’s peaceful in- 
tentions. 

This was the same Ambassador Dobry- 
nin who engaged in the same kind of 
violent deceit against President Ken- 
nedy in 1962 when he tried to persuade 
the late President not to believe there 
were Soviet missiles aimed at the United 
States, even though our own U-2 recon- 
naissance flights over Cuba produced in- 
disputable proof of their presence as 
offensive missiles. 

Mr. Speaker, the administration can 
no longer refuse to face up to the grim 
realities of Soviet infamy. 

We have a right to ask, “Are we again 
being hoodwinked and bamboozled by 
Soviet treachery and surrender in the 
Middle East?” 

It will serve no purpose to recall here 
the infamy of the Soviets in their mas- 
sacre of 15,000 allied soldiers in the 
Katyn Forest; or when they triggered off 
World War II with the infamous Ribben- 
trop-Molotoy agreement; or when they 
plunged 180 million people from Lithua- 
nia, Estonia, Latvia, Poland, Rumania, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Bulgaria 
behind the iron curtain after World 
War II through their false promises at 
Yalta and Potsdam. 

No one in their right mind can afford 
to ignore the treachery of the Soviets 
during any of these episodes. They are, 
above all, a tragic reminder of the scope 
of Communist hypocrisy and should 
serve as warnings that we are again 
witnessing another Munich; this time 
in the Middle East, with Israel as today’s 
victim of Soviet infamy. 

One perhaps could try to understand 
the imprudent wishfulness of this ad- 
ministration that somehow problems of 
the world will go away and everything 
will return to normalcy. But, Mr. Speak- 
er, it is becoming most difficult to under- 
stand our President, when it was Mr. 
Nixon who rose to fame and ultimately 
the Presidency of the United States, be- 
cause of his hard line against Soviet 
deception and intrigue. 

What has happened to the Richard 
Nixon who became the great disciple of 
warnings against Soviet infamy and why 
is the President today giving into the 
obviously bankrupt advice of career peo- 
ple in the State Department, whose rec- 
ord of failures literally paralyzes the 
sensitivities of man’s values. 

This Nation has a right to ask what 
has changed to make Mr. Nixon to be- 
lieve that some how or other, the Soviet 
threat is any less today than it was 20 
years ago when he sounded the first 
clarion. 

The Soviets have kept the world in a 
state of constant turmoil since the end 
of World War I. 

First, in their barbaric occupation of 
the captive nations of Europe; and sec- 
ond, their unbroken record of deceit and 
intrigue against institutions of freedom, 
starting with the civil war in Greece, 
which Communists fomented with the 
full blessings of the Soviet Union, be- 
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cause the Soviets wanted access to the 
Mediterranean, through Korea, through 
Vietnam, and now the Middle East. 

At what point is the administration 
and the American Nation going to real- 
ize the scope of Soviet treachery? 

At what point will we realize the So- 
viet Embassy right here in Washington 
is the nerve center for terror and sub- 
version in this entire hemisphere. 

The United States today stands as a 
partner in guilt for what is happening 
in the Middle East because our own gov- 
ernment was foolish enough to rely on 
the deceit of Dobrynin and his govern- 
ment. 

The Israelis, most reluctantly, agreed 
to the cease-fire knowing full well that 
the Soviets never intended to make good 
on their pledge. 

Mr. Speaker, today it is only the Is- 
raelis who truly understand the magni- 
tude of Soviet conspiracy. It is a tragedy 
of our times that a mighty nation like 
the United States can be forced to con- 
cede to the infamy of Soviet-Arab ter- 
rorists, while tiny little Israel, with 
slightly more than 2 million people, is 
the only nation courageous enough to 
stand up to Russia’s brutal aggression. 

The terrorism that we see in the Mid- 
dle East today is part of Moscow’s grand 
design to create enough turmoil in the 
Arab world so that Russia’s own Soviet 
Muslims can move in and take over those 
countries as similarly Soviet-trained 
agents took over the captive nations of 
Europe. 

Communism breeds on disunity and 
this is the Soviet’s main weapon in the 
Middle East. 

I said on the floor of this House that 
Soviet pilots were being used in the Mid- 
dle East, and that statement was denied. 

A few days later, it had to be confirmed 
in the face of overwhelming evidence. 

I said the Soviet Union was recruiting 
Soviet Muslim from the provinces of 
Azerbaijan, Tadjistan, Turkman, and 
other Soviet Republics that contain large 
elements of Muslim populations in Rus- 
sia and training them for duty in the 
Middle East. 

This, too, was first denied but is now a 
proven fact. 

The scope of Soviet treachery is best 
demonstrated by the fact that Moscow 
is too smart to try to destroy the deep 
roots of Muslim religion in Arab States 
by attempting to turn those states Com- 
munist. No, the Soviets are too smart 
for that and know that the long years 
of history are against such a plot. And 
so, instead, the Soviets are infiltrating 
Soviet oriented Muslims, trained in 
Moscow, and sending them into the Arab 
states for ultimate take over of those 
countries. 

What an enormous tragedy that Arab 
leaders cannot understand that achieve- 
ment of Soviet goals in the Middle East 
would mean the hammer and sickle 
would fiy above the Kaaba stone in Mec- 
ca and the wailing wall in Jerusalem, 
and that Lenin’s portrait would appear 
above the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 

The United States has not lifted a 
finger to expose this brutal aggression or 
against the way the Soviet Union has 
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methodically rearmed the Arab States to 
wage war against Israel. 

The terrorist organizations now roam- 
ing the Middle East—holding hundreds 
of innocent victims hostages, engaging 
in most violent sabotage and terrorism— 
are armed with Soviet weapons. 

Where is the voice of outrage by the 
Soviet Union against these hijackings 
and terrorism now sweeping the world? 
Moscow's only comment is that it gives 
their Arab allies a bad image throughout 
the world. 

It is folly to ask the Soviet Union to 
join in a denunciation of these tactics 
when the record now clearly indicates 
that the Soviet Union itself is master- 
minding and conducting this orchestra- 
tion of violence sweeping the world. 

Let there be no mistake by the Amer- 
ican people and the free world—Russia 
will not stop this terrorism until the ulti- 
mate goal of overthrowing the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has been achieved by the archi- 
tects of the Havana Manifesto which was 
issued at the conclusion of the Triconti- 
nental Congress. 

Even though 600 important Commu- 
nist leaders from 82 nations of Asia, Afri- 
ca, and the Americas attended the Tri- 
continental Congress, it was the Soviet 
Union who was the chief architect over 
this grand design for the destruction of 
freedom. 

I warned here on the floor of this 
Chamber in 1966 of the brutal tactics 
against freedom that were being de- 
veloped in Havana. I warned against 
this wave of terrorism now sweeping the 
world. 

But the sophisticated press chose to 
ignore these warnings and even the New 
York Times, which prides itself on be- 
ing the chronicler of world affairs, gave 
nothing more than sparse coverage to 
the Tricontinental Congress. 

The rest of the world media literally 
ignored it. 

The Tricontinental Congress met the 
first 2 weeks of January 1966, in the 
Havana Hilton Hotel, now called the Ha- 
vana Libre, which was declared off lim- 
its for the public and press. 

Leaders of the Congress said their 
time table called for full-scale terror- 
ism and subversion in the United States 
and throughout the world by 1970. They 
said it would take them 4 years to prop- 
erly train enough guerrilla leaders who 
would mastermind subversion and ter- 
rorism on the three continents repre- 
sented at the Congress including the 
United States, 

Our Central Intelligency Agency 
monitored the entire proceedings, and 
Mr. Speaker, it is absolutely uncanny 
how closely the time table for terrorism 
and subversion worked out in Havana is 
now being carried out throughout the 
world. 

The belligerent tone of the Tricon- 
tinental Congress was set by Cuban 
President Dorticos in his inaugural 
speech on January 4 when he demanded 
the “overthrow of the United States.” 

He proclaimed that “the right as 
well as the duty of the people was to an- 
swer armed violence of imperialism with 
armed revolutionary violence.” 
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The tone of the entire conference was 
against the United States and its involve- 
ment in defense of South Vietnam. 

A number of speeches were made de- 
scribing in detail terror tactics being 
tested by the Vietcong in South Vietnam 
with assurances that if these tactics suc- 
ceeded against South Vietnam, they 
should be used in the 82 nations marked 
for rebellion by the Tricontinental Con- 
gress. 

A permanent organization was formed 
at the conclusion of the Congress with 
headquarters in Havana, Cuba “to unite, 
coordinate, and impel the revolutionary 
struggle against North America.” 

Pedro Medina Silva, chief of the pro- 
Communist Venezuelan guerillas, was 
named as chairman of the permanent or- 
ganization. The Tricontinental Congress 
urged increased efforts in preparing 
cadres for guerillas and subversive activ- 
ities. 

Our intelligence shows that Fidel Cas- 
tro has converted many of the obsolete 
Soviet missile sites, abandoned by the 
Russians for more modern installations, 
into guerilla training camps, and a num- 
ber of new camps have been constructed. 

There are now 43 camps in Cuba 
equipped to train 10,000 activists a year 
to be guerillas and terrorists; experts in 
sabotage and espionage. The basic train- 
ing period lasts 4 months with longer pe- 
riods for special categories. 

The main tactics being taught in the 
43 camps include sabotage against all 
Yankee interests throughout the world. 

In order to get crowds sufficiently 
aroused for mob action, heavy emphasis 
is placed on demonstrations, sit-ins, pro- 
test marches, meetings, and broad scale 
denunciations of American personnel as 
well as embassies throughout the world. 

Kidnaping of American diplomats is 
considered one of the most effective 
means of deteriorating American influ- 
ence abroad. 

In the United States, mass murder of 
policemen is being encouraged as the 
most effective weapon for a complete 
breakdown of law enforcement ma- 
chinery. 

When a guerrilla candidate arrives in 
Havana through secret means, he is care- 
fully questioned on all possible targets 
in his community for sabotage or sub- 
version. 

Castro’s fishing fleet, financed by the 
Soviet Union, is especially useful for 
bringing guerrillas to Cuba and rein- 
filtrating them back to their home coun- 
try after their training. 

One of the most frequent routes to 
Cuba is Mexico. 

Throughout the Tricontinental Con- 
gress and now in the training centers, it 
has been clearly apparent that the Soviet 
Union is not so much interested in in- 
spiring established Communist leaders of 
the nations participating as it is in pro- 
viding direct support to new guerrilla 
leaders. 3 

Soviet support of facilities for training 
guerrillas in Cuba should open American 
eyes to the fact that the present wave of 
terrorism and subversion in America is 
Soviet-inspired and Soviet-financed. 
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The Paris publication, Le Monde, one 
of the few newspapers to provide any 
coverage of the Tricontinental Congress, 
gave us our best hint why Moscow had 
chosen at Havana to throw its weight 
behind guerrillas, rather than behind 
hardened Communist Party leaders, 
when its correspondent stated that the 
Tricontinental Congress “was clearly 
aimed at getting results in direct action, 
and more precisely, in armed action.” 

In other words, Moscow does not want 
to risk losing its hard corps Communist 
leaders in subversion and terrorism, so 
instead it finances guerrilla activities who 
obviously are expendable to the Com- 
munists after their usefulness has run 
its course. 

There is no question in my own mind 
that much of the terrorism we are wit- 
nessing in America today is being ex- 
ported from Cuba. 

There is ample proof that the Black 
Panthers are being used by Cuban- 
trained guerrillas in their terror cam- 
paigns very much as other organizations 
are being used in carrying out terror 
campaigns. 

Recently, Huey P. Newton, defense 
minister of the Black Panthers, told a 
Cuban publication that his group 
planned to study terror tactics being 
taught in Cuba. 

He showed particular interest in the 
revolutionary methods developed by 
“Che” Guevera, but said his group was 
also interested in techniques for sabo- 
tage developed by Castro, Ho Chi Minh, 
Mao Tse-tung, and the Angola terrorists 
in Palestine. 

Newton was in Cuba while out on bond 
awaiting trial in Oakland, Calif. 

Newton is only one of thousands of 
young Americans being indoctrinated in 
Cuba after the Tricontinental Congress 
The stream of activists going to Cuba to 
harvest sugarcane is yet further proof. 

The daily El Globo of Rio de Janeiro 
said editorially: 

What took place in Havana was not a con- 
ference but a conspiracy reunion, the danger 
of which is so clear that only a blind person 
fails to see it. Once more the sinister shadow 
of subversion begins to cover the continent. 


The Brazilian Ambassador to the Or- 
ganization of American States declared 
that “except for the Soviet missiles in 
Cuba, no event threatens more danger- 
ously the territorial and political integ- 
rity of our continent.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, even to this day, a 
wall of silence continues, and the Com- 
munists advance in their bizarre plan for 
world subversion. 

In a page 5 story about the Triconti- 
nental Congress, the New York Times 
stated that “Cuba is to become a center 
of anti-United States activities in the 
Western Hemisphere.” 

On March 26, 1966, the very distin- 
guished Barrons magazine observed that 
a wall of silence has kept most Americans 
from learning the truth about Havana 
even though the Tricontinental Congress 
was momentous news. 

Barrons reported: 


With monolithic unity worthy of Stalin 
himself, the leaders of the global communist 
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conspiracy in effect declared war on the 
Western Hemisphere. 


Mr. Speaker, nobody wanted to listen 
in 1966, just as nobody wanted to listen 
when the first reports of the Katyn mas- 
sacre were announced in 1944; just as 
nobody wanted to listen when the Soviet 
Union methodically pushed 180 million 
people behind the iron curtain in 1945 
and 1946; just as nobody wanted to listen 
when the Soviet Union proclaimed its 
first Brezhnev doctrine last year after 
storming into Czechoslovakia; just as 
nobody wanted to listen when the Soviet 
Union moved her fleet into the Medi- 
terranean and started to force the US. 
Sixth Fleet out of those waters; just as 
nobody wanted to listen when the Soviet 
Union, with great skill, rearmed all of 
the Arab states and declared her deter- 
mination to destroy Israel and drive 
America out of the Middle East; just as 
nobody listened when we announced the 
appearance of Soviet pilots in Egypt; just 
as nobody has listened as we made clear 
that the Soviet Union has violated the 
latest attempt toward a ceasefire in the 
Middle East by installing offensive mis- 
siles along the Suez. 

Mr. Speaker, we are at the crossroads 
of this Nation’s very existence. Never has 
this Nation been more seriously threat- 
ened with complete and total isolation 
from without, and with barbaric terror- 
ism and subversion from within. 

Can we marshal the forces of the world 
to deal effectively with this monstrous 
assault and conspiracy against freedom? 

Will this administration stand up and 
let the American people know the full, 
ugly facts of Soviet treachery, and in- 
deed, will we have the courage to docu- 
ment the case against Russia in the 
forum of world opinion? 

All of man’s conflicts have been the 
result of a miscalculation. We Americans 
must state our case fully so there will be 
no miscalculation that we will not idly 
sit by and watch our freedom destroyed 
by Soviet deceit, treachery, terror, and 
subversion. 


LIBERAL OIL IMPORT QUOTA POL- 
ICY WILL ALLEVIATE NEW ENG- 
LAND FUEL CRISIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND), 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, as winter 
approaches, we are being advised daily by 
stories in the news media of an impend- 
ing fuel oil crisis that threatens the 
Northeastern States, and we are receiv- 
ing complaints from constituents on the 
aie costs of currently available fuel 
oil. 

The impending shortages and in- 
creased costs of fuel oil are attributable 
to varied and complex factors which seem 
to have coalesced into the prospective 
Northeast fuel oil crisis for the 1970-71 
winter season. 

Among these factors are the current 
Mideast crisis, the Suez Canal blockage, 
rupture of a crude oil pipeline in Syria, 
Libyan demand for crude oil price in- 
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creases, shortages of jumbo tankers for 
the long journey from the Persian Gulf 
around Africa’s Cape of Good Hope to 
Atlantic ports, an almost insatiable de- 
mand for oil in Europe and North Amer- 
ica, and the necessity for low-sulphur 
content oil to meet the new and string- 
ent American antiair pollution stand- 
ards. 

The result is that New Englanders are 
paying a higher price for oil now, and 
they face the prospect of paying exorbi- 
tant and unreasonable prices this win- 
ter if, indeed, they can obtain the quan- 
tity of oil needed during the coming 
frigid seasons for the heating of homes, 
schools, hospitals, institutions, indus- 
tries, and for the production of electric- 
ity. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are to avoid an oil 
crisis this winter, I feel the Government 
must take action now to relax the strin- 
gent oil import quotas and the Defense 
Department should release some of its 
reserve and unused quotas for oil im- 
ports. Such action would guarantee New 
Englanders of an adequate supply of 
heating oi] and help to force down prices. 
I have urged the President to consider 
these actions, and include a copy of my 
telegram to the White House with my 
remarks: 

President RrcHarp M. NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully urge you order Interior Secre- 
tary Hickel and Defense Secretary Laird take 
immediate steps that would assure home- 
owners and industries in Massachusetts and 
New England of adequate fuel supplies at 
reasonable prices during the coming frigid 
winter season. I suggest this can be accom- 
plished by further liberalizing the mandatory 
import quotas on No. 2 fuel oil and the emer- 
gency release of Defense Department oil 
quota reserves. Shortages of residual ofl and 
coal supplies has forced industries, institu- 
tions, and utilities to seek No. 2 home heat- 
ing fuel, also in short supply because of Mid- 
East crisis and shortage of Jumbo tankers to 
make long voyage around Cape of Good 
Hope to East Coast ports due to Suez Canal 
closure, The Federal Government has the 
power to relieve the people of Massachusetts 
and New England of this unjust burden on 
their comfort and their pocketbooks. The 
mandatory import controls on home heating 
oll are artificial and arbitrary. Existing lack 
of flexibility in their administration serves 
no legitimate national purpose, but merely 
constitutes an unjust and inequitable dis- 
crimination against millions of Americans in 
the Northeast. If these proposals are not im- 
plemented to alleviate the fuel oil crisis, the 
alternative will be oil rationing and price 
controls for New England this winter. 

Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include with my re- 
marks an editorial published in the Sep- 
tember 6, Springfield Sunday Republi- 
can entitled “Fuel-Short Region”: 


Fuet-SHort REGION 


What may have been regarded in the past 
as a pov‘itical agitation for lower fuel oll 
prices in the Northeast has emerged as some- 
thing quite different. It is, obviously, not 
political and not a matter of cheaper fuel. 
The objective is fair treatment for con- 
sumers in the New England region, who face 
a shortage of ‘heating oil at any price. 

In the first of three regional hearings by 
the Governor’s Emergency Commission at 
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Springfield’s city hall Thursday, public of- 
ficials from the western counties colored the 
fuel picture black. Prices are rising sharply 
as supplies become scarce, it was reported. 
Industrial heating oil, on which much of 
the area’s electric power supply depends, is 
in particularly short supply. Natural gas 
shortages are a problem for some industries. 

But the pressure is also on home heating 
oil, the price of which has gone up—and 
which reportedly is being used by some sup- 
pliers to thin the heavier industrial oil. 
The prospect of fuel rationing in the com- 
ing winter, to say nothing of power brown- 
outs, is disturbingly real. 

Basically, the problem is a conflict be- 
tween the interests of the domestic oil pro- 
ducers, who have been supported generally 
by both the Johnson and Nixon adminis- 
trations, and the New England states, which 
have no oil refineries or gas supplies of their 
own and are remote from the production 
areas. The cost, and sometimes the inade- 
quacy, of transportation has long been re- 
flected in the high prices New Englanders 
have had to pay for fuel—and, indirectly, for 
steam-generated electric power. 

Hopes of remedying the price inequity rose 
a couple of years ago when Occidental Pe- 
troleum Corp. announced plans to build a 
refinery at Machiasport, Me., which would 
process imported crude oil. But it was nec- 
essary for the state of Maine to apply for 
federal authority to establish a free trade 
zone in that state to free the imports of 
customs limitations. Also, the company 
needed permission, under the federal oll im- 
port quota program, to receive shipment of 
foreign crude oil. Neither application has 
succeeded. 

The entire proposal was fought strenu- 
ously by the domestic oil industry, which 
cited “national security” as one reason to 
protect the home market. against competi- 
tion from abroad. Another reason was that 
the development of yet-untapped oil reserves 
in this country should be encouraged. 

While the administration has given lip 
service to abandonment of the 11-year-old 
oil import quota system—and indeed seemed 
ready to replace it with a stepped-up tariff 
program—the picture changed abruptly in 
mid-August. The key was the position of the 
President’s oll policy committee, which first 
recommended replacement of the quota sys- 
tem, then reversed itself—apparently on the 
strength of “national security” in the light 
of the Middle East situation. 

(The Department of Interior, reporting on 
a study done for it a year ago, said that 
with removal of the quotas the United States 
could store ample oil for emergency pur- 
poses at much less cost to the nation than 
accrues from enforcement of the quotas. The 
cost to Americans because of the quotas was 
estimated at $7 billion to $8 billion an- 
nually.) 

For now, the only apparent hope of a fair 
deal for New England oil users is the pres- 
sure that can be brought on Congress and 
the administration by public groups, such 
as Gov. Sargent’s Emergency Energy Com- 
mission and the Massachusetts Consumers’ 
Council, by the region’s own U.S. senators 
and representatives—and by private individ- 
uals and organizations throughout the re- 
gion. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE KINGDOM 
OF SWAZILAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Dracs), is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the King- 
dom of Swaziland attained its inde- 
pendence on September 6, 1968, after 70 
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years of British administration. It is a 
small landlocked country surrounded by 
the Republic of South Africa and Portu- 
guese controlled Mozambique, 50 to 60 
miles inland from the Indian Ocean. 
Swaziland is a nonracial constitutional 
monarchy with a prosperous and grow- 
ing economy, Its people pride themselves 
on their colorful cultural traditions and 
the development of their country as a 
modern nation. King Sobhuza II has 
been on the throne for almost 50 years 
and is much beloved by the people. 
Swazi-United States relations are excel- 
lent, and it is our policy to assist the 
country wherever possible in its orderly 
and progressive economic and social de- 
velopment. Having visited Swaziland in 
August of 1969, I have first-hand knowl- 
edge of its problems and promise. As 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa, House Foreign Affairs, I am 


pleased to congratulate King Sobhuza IT 
and the Swazi people on the second anni- 
versary of their independence and offer 
them my good wishes for continued 
progress and prosperity. 


THANK YOU, CAPT. JOHN PRIDDY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Preyer) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PREYER of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent hijackings show us 
how easily the web of our interrelated 
technology can be broken by the guer- 
rilla tactics of a few evil men. The hi- 
jackings even raise the question of man’s 
capacity to survive his own technology. 

In the spreading disorder, in the com- 
plicated technology of our world, it is re- 
assuring to find man surviving, not 
through any great feats of technology, 
but through acts of simple human char- 
acter and courage. 

An example of this is the conduct of 
Capt. John Priddy, the pilot of the Pan 
American 747 jumbo jet which was re- 
cently hijacked to Cairo and there de- 
stroyed. 

I have a special interest in Captain 
Priddy not just because he is from North 
Carolina—all of us in North Carolina are 
proud of that—but because my son was 
a passenger on the hijacked plane. His 
life and those of the other 187 passengers 
literally depended on the skill and steady 
courage and character of Captain Priddy. 

The skill was considerable. He landed 
the plane, at night, at both Beirut and 
Cairo without having a flight book for 
either airport. He negotiated the takeoff 
of the plane from Beirut from a runway 
never designed for the huge jumbo jets. 
All of this, plus 8 to 10 hours of steady 
fiying, was done with a cocked pistol at 
his head. Yet his voice in his announce- 
ments to the passengers never betrayed 
the least tension or fear but was always 
confident and reassuring and under per- 
fect control. At Beirut he left the cockpit 
and strolled the aisles, steadying the 
passengers, 

This perfect control was maintained 
under the nightmare conditions of the 
final emergency abandonment of the 
plane. Almost 200 people scrambled off 
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the plane in 12 minutes, in the night- 
time, sliding down steep chutes from a 
height equivalent to a two-story house, 
to be greeted by automatic weapons fire 
and tracer bullets streaking the night. 
When the party led by Captain Priddy 
reached a bus, the Egyptian driver, 
whether through terror or design, refused 
to drive the bus away from the plane to 
the airport. Captain Priddy took the 
driver’s seat with most passengers lying 
on the floor of the bus to avoid the gun- 
fire and drove it to safety. 

That there has been no major mid-air 
disaster as a result of hijacking can be 
credited partly to good luck but mainly 
to the high level of training given the 
pilots and crews of our airlines for such 
emergencies. The stewardesses in this in- 
stance once again performed magnifi- 
cently, as they have in other recent emer- 
gencies. Our comedians have created an 
unfair image of stewardesses in this 
country as just pretty “coffee, tea, or 
milk” dolls. But in the crunch they have 
proved to be made not of plastic but of 
iron. 

Captain Priddy’s attractive wife was a 
passenger. She was taking her first flight 
on a jumbo jet, observing her husband’s 
office and working conditions like other 
wives. Her bravery was another steady- 
ing force, and at Cairo she took charge 
of sending messages to the passengers’ 
families. 

Captain Priddy summed it all up in his 
moving farewell talk to the passengers as 
they were flying back from Rome to 
America. As well as my son recalls it, he 
said: 

We live in a crazy, violent world and per- 
haps we have gained a deeper understanding 
of it because we have come so close up to it. 
We have learned the importance of working 
together and the importance of unity. I hope 
you will mull over the experiences of the past 
24 hours in your minds and will always re- 
member what saw us through it. I have been 
fiying for 30 years with Pan Am and can 
truly say that this is the best group of pas- 
sengers I have ever had. Thank you for all 
you did. God bless and God speed. 


To you, Captain Priddy, on behalf of 
your passengers, their parents and rela- 
tives and friends, I say as sincerely as I 
know how: Thank you. 

All of us are thinking of those pas- 
sengers now in the desert of Amman, and 
their relatives and loved ones, and hop- 
ing their Captain Priddys will see them 
through. 


NAVAL AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PRO- 
GRAM—INTEGRATION BY THE 
NUMBERS 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 

man from Louisiana (Mr. RARICK) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, with rare 
exception, the military bases in our 
country are under attack from within 
and without. The weapon of assault is 
exploitation of racial differences in the 
man. 

Well-intentioned solutions and efforts 
by the military bureaucrats and top 
brass are traditional military. Those in 
command do not seek the cause—are not 
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allowed to evaluate the real problem, and 
consequently pursue as an only solution 
what they have been trained to do; that 
is, command and discipline. 

Typical of the naive lack of under- 
standing in explosive racial relations in 
our military forces was the Executive or- 
der by President Nixon, ordering the 
Navy goal of a fully integrated work 
force. It makes little difference to the 
top echelon receiving such an order 
whether its force floats or sinks, fights, 
or is effective—it must be racially inte- 
grated, even if it destroys the morale and 
esprit de corps of the entire force. 

To illustrate the absurdity to which 
one commander has proliferated his 
command in order to maintain a good 
efficiency report—of which racial inte- 
gration of his command is a priority—I 
refer to a proposed area directive of the 
Naval Training Center at Bainbridge, 
Md. 

In the proposal, responsibility for ac- 
tion includes maintaining contact with 
community-action organizations such as 
NAACP. 

Additionally, under “Needed imple- 
mentation action” is mentioned train- 
ing courses “One. Sensitivity training to 
increase understanding of and empathy 
for the equal opportunity program.” 

A brief review of this naval “upward 
mobility” proposal would suggest that 
one of the reasons for breakdown in mil- 
itary discipline is that those with the 
responsibility to command are not given 
the authority to exercise their leader- 
ship positions. 

Perhaps those who seek do-gooder so- 
lutions to unnatural problems would do 
well to study the military tragedies of 
the Russian Army first without officers, 
then with ideological political leaders 
and finally with the dual command of a 
combat leader and a commissar, Or then 
too, we might remember the problems 
created in the German Army when Hit- 
ler assigned to each Werhmact com- 
mander an SS or Nazi officer to assure 
that officers and men were properly in- 
doctrinated in the basic goals of the Ger- 
man Reich. 

If our military leaders are not soon 
given the responsibility of maintaining a 
first-rate fighting force, regardless of do- 
gooder wailings and racial differences, 
who can say how long before someone 
suggests a member of the NAACP—a 
whiteman’s showcase for control—serve 
as a staff officer to every command and 
that the commander not be permitted to 
speak, write or command until after his 
orders and operation plans have been re- 
viewed and approved by his staff race in- 
doctrination officer and found free from 
“racial implications.” 

At some future date perhaps one of 
our great national leaders will dare sug- 
gest that by separating our troops into 
units according to race they would not 
only remove the constant agitation of 
racial differences but could instill com- 
petition and pride where suspicion and 
unrest now prevail. 

There are those of us who served in 
the military who still feel that the goal 
of every branch of our military should 
be first and foremost an effective fight- 
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ing force. To be otherwise constitutes a 
deviation from the constitutional man- 
date to provide and maintain a Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, a copy of the Bainbridge 
consolidated affirmative action program 
follows my remarks: 

NAVAL TRAINING CENTER, 
Bainbridge, Md. 

COMNTCBAIN/AREACORD instruction 
12713. 

From: Commander, Naval Training Center, 
Bainbridge, Md. 

To: Distribution List. 

Subj: Bainbridge Consolidated Affirmative 
Action Program. 

Ref: (a) SecNav Notice 12713 of 9 Mar 1970; 
(b) COMNTCBAIN/AREACORD INST 
12713.3 of 27 Mar 1970. 

Encl: (1) Bainbridge Consolidated Afirma- 
tive Action Program. 

1, Purpose. To distribute a new Bainbridge 
Consolidated Affirmative Action Program. 

2. Background. Executive Order 11478, is- 
sued by President Nixon on 8 August 1969, 
called for a revitalization of Affirmative Ac- 
tion Plans designed to assure full realization 
of equal employment opportunities in the 
Federal Government. Responding to this and 
other high level implementing directives, 
the Department of the Navy promulgated 
reference (a) which contains the Navy-wide 
plan of action. This later directive requires 
the revision of local Affirmative Action Plans 
consistent with Navy requirements to achieve 
rapid progress toward the Navy goal of a 
fully integrated work force. 

3. Action. Enclosure (1) outlines the new 
local plan and indicates action items to 
achieve progress toward goals discussed in 
reference (b). Addressees should make every 
effort to take action on designated items 
within available funds, ceilings and other 
resources. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
UNDER E.O. 11478 


I. Organization and resources 


A. General Requirement. Sufficient man- 
power resources to carry out the program 
must be provided and all commands and 
other organizational units and all levels with- 
in those organizations need to be assigned 
specific responsibillty and authority for EEO. 
The rolls and interrelationships of the EEO 
and Personnel Director and staff, line and 
staff managers and supervisors, unions, and 
rank-and-file employees must be spelled out. 

B. Conditions 

1. An organization that is consistent with 
current EEO program requirements already 
exists. This includes the Area Coordinator to 
provide the one Navy approach, and Consoli- 
dated EEO Committee with representation 
from all organizations to assure organiza- 
tional input to action plans, a Domestic Ac- 
tion Officer who serves as the EEO Coordi- 
nator, staff technical advisors on the Civilian 
Personnel Office staff and counselors for the 
informal discrimination complaint procedure, 
These assignments are all on a “collateral 
duty” basis with no additional manpower re- 
sources allocated. Consequently the extra 
supporting workload (staff studies, statistical 
data, directives writing, investigations, en- 
forcement, etc.) essentially falls to the staff 
of the Civilian Personnel Office which is al- 
ready hard pressed to accomplish its basic 
job. 
2. While the organization is current the 
directives establishing it and assigning re- 
sponsibility are not. Several are in existence 
that should be combined to implement the 
entire EEO program including organization, 
responsibilities, goals and action required to 
accomplish goals. 

C. Needed Implementing Action 

Formulate an area directive with joint 
concurrence of all commands through mem- 
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bership on the CCEEO. Directive canceling 
all others on subject would establish Bain- 
bridge position as unqualified support to 
Navy policy of a “Fully Integrated Work 
Force”. The directive would assign specific 
responsibility and authority and define the 
rolls and interrelationships of the Center 
Commander as Area Coordinator, Command- 
ing Officers, CCEEO, Domestic Action Officer, 
Director of Civilian Personne] and Counselors 
(if appropriate). The directive should note 
that all phases of personnel activity are sub- 
ject to EEO considerations; that an affirma- 
tive action plan will be developed and pub- 
lished as a separate document providing spe- 
cific goals to be used by all in achieving Navy 
policy objective, t.e., full integration, in mak- 
ing personnel decisions, such as whom to se- 
lect for a vacancy, whether to redesign a po- 
sition for employment at a lower level to 
permit competition by deprived minorities, 
where to concentrate leadership resources to 
motivate and achieve greater participation in 
training activities that will help develop mi- 
norities, etc. Additionally the need for alloca- 
tion of full time manpower resources to EEO 
functions should be determined. 

D. Responsibility for Action. 

Action: Area Directives. Responsibility: 
CPO—Accomplished. Target Date: March 
1970, 

Action: Numerical Goals, Responsibility: 
CPO—Accomplished. Target Date. March 
1970. 

Action: Full Time Social Objectives Action 
Officer. Responsibility: Center Commander. 
Target Date: Fiscal Year 1971. 


Il. Recruitment 


A. General Requirement. Continuing “re- 
cruiting relationships” with colleges having 
mostly minority or women students, and 
with minority groups and women on other 
campuses, ought to be established, Similar 
links might be forged with professional so- 
cieties and other sources of candidates for 
technical, professional, and management 
level positions. 

B. Condition. The Bainbridge work force 
is predominantly clerical with the majority 
of new hires at GS-2 level. Under the cir- 
cumstances, recruiting relationships with 
local high school campuses which are all 
fully integrated are of primary concern. 
Continuing links with colleges, professional 
and technical societies would therefcre be 
redundant, Schools, churches and local mi- 
nority organizations are kept fully informed 
of Bainbridge’s employment needs on a cur- 
rent and continuous basis. This includes an 
active local high school contact program to 
assure that our predominately clerical hiring 
needs are met. Through this program, every 
local high school has taken advantage of “on 
campus” testing for Federal jobs; As a con- 
sequence, very adequate clerical registers of 
eligibles are maintained by the Civil Service 
Commission, Interagency Board for Mary- 
land. 

C. Needed Implementing Action. Recruit- 
ment practices are in many ways the founda- 
tion of an effective affirmative action pro- 
gram. All recruitment practices should be 
reviewed to insure that minorities in the re- 
cruitment and retention area are on notice 
regarding job opportunities. As a minimum, 
review and improve “recruiting relation- 
ships” with local high schools; minority or- 
ganizations including NAACP and churches; 
develop further the use of minority employ- 
ees (already on the rolls) in referring minor- 
ity applicants; and assure that these sources 


are continuously advised of job openings and 
filing procedures. 


D. Responsibility for Action. 

Action: Review and adjust recruiting prac- 
tices. Responsibility: CCEEO/CPO. Target 
date: Continuing. 

Action: Enlist recruitment aid of current 
minority employees. Responsibility: CPO. 
Target date: Continuing. 
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Action: Encourage more Black high school 
students to follow Business study programs. 
Responsibility: CPO. Target date: Continu- 
ing. 
Action: Provide leadership for and partici- 
pate in community activities that are di- 
rectly linked to the recruitment of minority 
workers, Le., career day, job clinics, work 
experience programs and guidance seminars, 
Responsibility: CPO. Target date: Continu- 


ing. 

Action: Maintain contact with community 
action organizations such as NAACP, second- 
ary schools, State Employment Service. Such 
agencies are helpful in locating job appli- 
cants, providing general employment infor- 
mation and assistance in completing appli- 
cations for Federal Employment (SF 171). 
Responsibility: CPO. Target date: Continu- 
ing. 

Ill, Full utilization of the present skills of 
employees 

A. General Requirement. Agencies should 
survey the existing work force to find under- 
used or unused skills, and put the data in 
a “skills bank” to match underutilized em- 
ployees with job openings. They should also 
insure that job qualifications requirements 
are realistic in terms of the jobs to be done. 

B. Condition. There is no underutilization 
at Bainbridge. The nature of Bainbridge 
jobs is generally clerical in the lower pay 
levels. Because of this, target positions are 
available to all through the normal opera- 
tion of the merit promotion program from 
one rung of the occupational ladder to an- 
other. There are some with unused skills but 
these are not considered underutilized be- 
cause the skill is not needed at Bainbridge 
and the employee is unwilling to transfer to 
another Navy or Government agency where 
the skill is needed. 

©. Needed Implementing Action. None. 
However, the nature of the work force should 
be watched for changes in this condition. 

D. Responsibility for Action. 

Action: Realistic Qualification Require- 
ments. Responsibility: Line Officials/Super- 
visors/CPO, Target date: Continuing. 


IV. Enhancing “upward mobility” 


A. General Requirements. Career ladders 
should be constructed so that underutilized 
or talented employees can move up. Career 
counseling and guidance and training for 
lower graded employees who can benefit, 
should be provided. So should “active pro- 
grams to communicate meaningful informa- 
tion.” 

B. Condition. Again reference is made to 
the characteristics of the work force and the 
fact that growth opportunity is limited by 
its very nature. Regardless, positions have 
been redesigned to permit entrance at lower 
“lead-in” levels by minorities and others who 
would not otherwise be qualified. Subsequent 
to qualification and performance demonstra- 
tion such employees receive “career promo- 
tions” to the “full performance” level of their 
position. Thereafter such employees are on 
their own to compete for other available pro- 
motion opportunities, This same approach is 
used in “blue collar” positions using “shop 
learner” as the lead-in level. Employees hav- 
ing difficulty qualifying for these reduced 
“lead-in” levels are given assistance through 
special on-the-clock coaching and such other 
assistance as they individually desire thru 
the on-base Center. This study Center is op- 
erated in conjunction with the Cecil County 
Board of Education, Harford Junior College, 
Cecil Community College and the University 
of Maryland. Among the development courses 
available are Adult Basic Education for those 
with less than 8 years education, GED pre- 
paratory studies and a variety of undergradu- 
ate and graduate courses established to meet 
work force demands. 

C. Needed Implementing Action. The “lead- 
in level”"—Shop Learner Program should be 
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expanded to provide even more opportunity 
for the undereducated, unskilled and/or in- 
experienced to be employed in positions that 
will help provide the foundation for further 
growth. Several expansion possibilities come 
to mind, namely (1) further redesign posi- 
tions already in the “lead-in level” program 
to provide a greater grade spread such as 
GS-1 & GS-2 lead-ins for a GS-3 full per- 
formance position rather than the current 
GS-2 only lead-in, (2) use the “Shop 
Learner” approach thru helper and mechanic 
limited in the apprenticeable trades rather 
than limit to a few utility plant operating 
positions, (3) expand study-center operation 
to include Cecil VoTech Center or the Har- 
ford College VoTech Center to improve train- 
ing capability for those in craft or vocational 
training. 

In expanding this program, care should be 
exercised in its administration to assure a 
balanced intake of trainees and employees 
already fully qualified for full performance. 
This will assure continuity of on-the-job 
training capability and preserve the work 
force skill level necessary to assure capacity 
to do assigned work. Some formula for this 
balance intake might be used such as 1 out 
of 4 vacancies in any one occupation could 
be filled by a trainee. 

D. Responsibility jor Action. 

Action: Continue emphasis on position 
management. Train supervisors in position 
management to further maximum utilization 
and development of employee capabilities. 
Responsibility: Command/PMO, Target date: 
Continuing. 

Action: Encourage and publicize job re- 
structuring actions enabling upward mobility 
in occupations with concentration of minor- 
ity employment. Responsibility: Line Of- 
clals/Supervisors. Target date: Continuing. 

Action: Expand use of the “lead-in level” 
program. Responsibility: Line Officials/Super- 
visors. Target date: Continuing. 

Action: Expand use of Shop Learner and 
increase participation of minority employees 
through motivation. Responsibility: PWO. 
Target date: Continuing. 

Action: Conduct study of possibility of 
providing vocational training through Cecil 
Vocational Technical Center to Shop Learn- 
ers. Responsibility: CPO. Target date: Sept. 
1970. 

Action: Increase motivation of under-edu- 
cated to use on-base study center and other 
growth and development opportunities. Re- 
sponsibility: Line Officials/Supervisors. Tar- 
get date: Continuing. 

V. Supervisors 

A. General Requirement. Management 
training courses should have EEO coverage. 
Realistic and fair criteria for evaluating 
supervision and management performance in 
the EEO area are to be constructed, and those 
who perform well by these standards should 
be rewarded. 

B. Condition. Management training courses 
do include EEO coverage including the 
“Working Effectively with People” course 
which is conducted quarterly and “Civilian 
Personnel Policies and Procedures” which is 
conducted at least annually. 

Criteria for evaluating supervisory effec- 
tiveness exists in the form of “Supervisors’ 
Personal Obligations in the EEO Program”, 
Article 713.1A of the Manual of Civilian Per- 
sonnel Policies and Procedures. However, 
there is not now a requirement and conse- 
quently they have generally not been used 
to evaluate effectiveness. of performance of 
Bainbridge officials and supervisors. More- 
over, there is no record of any Bainbridge 
supervisor or Official having been recognized 
or rewarded for exceptional performance in 
the EEO area. On the contrary, it would 
seem that policy statements, supervisors ob- 
ligations and extensive management train- 
ing efforts have had little positive effect. At- 
titudes toward EEO among most officials and 
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supervisors at Bainbridge seem passive rather 
than affirmative. Generally, there seems to 
be no firm commitment for progress towards 
the goals or objectives of this National social 
policy. 

C. Needed Implementation Action. EEO 
coverage included in management training 
courses discussed in B. above should be 
dropped and three (3) full courses instituted 
as follows: 

1. Sensitivity training to increase under- 
standing of and empathy for the Equal Op- 
portunity Program. 

2. Civil Service Commission EEO Training 
Course for Supervisors to stress the roll and 
responsibility of supervisors in EEO under 
Executive Order 11478. 

3. Local EEO Training for Supervisors to 
outline the Bainbridge plan for Affirmative 
Action and supervisory performance require- 
ments thereunder. 

The “Supervisors Personal Obligation” 
needs to be revised and reissued as EEO pro- 
gram performance standards to be used with 
other performance standards in determining 
the performance effectiveness of officials and 
supervisors. A specific plan of action needs 
to be developed and implemented to assure 
that supervisor effectiveness in the EEO pro- 
gram is determined and used in formal fit- 
ness reports or performance ratings. When 
each official and supervisor is required to 
answer to the consequences of his EEO per- 
formance effectiveness, they will consciously 
work toward the “full integration” goal of 
policy, Each must be completely committed 
and EEO goals and objectives must be a part 
of every decision having personnel manage- 
ment implications. Nothing less should be 
acceptable for a satisfactory or better fit- 
ness report or performance rating. Of course, 
those who perform well would be identified 
for special recognition under such an evalu- 
ation system. 

D. Responsibility for Action. 

Action: Revitalize “Working Effectively 
with People” Course. Responsibility: Do- 
mestic Action Officer. Target date: Sep 1970. 

Action: Formulate Sensitivity Training 
Plans for Supervisors and Management. Re- 
sponsibility: CPO. Target date: Oct 1970. 

Action: Procure services of OSC to train 
supervisors in their role and responsibility 
under Executive Order 11478. Responsibility: 
CPO. Target date: Jan 1971. 

Action: Formulate EEO Program perform- 
ance standards and evaluation plans to as- 
sure supervisory EEO effectiveness. Respon- 
sibility: CPO. Target date: Feb 1971. 

Action: Formulate supervisory course on 
local Affirmative Action Plan and Supervisory 
EEO performance requirements. Responsi- 
bility: CPO, Target date: Jun 1971. 

Action: Formulate plans to recognize spe- 
cial EEO accomplishments. Responsibility: 
CPO. Target date: Apr 1971. 


VI. Liaison with community efforts 


A, General Requirement. This includes ac- 
tive support of local open housing efforts, 
assistance to employees for whom lack of ade- 
quate housing is a barrier to getting jobs, 
cooperation with local officials to improve 
transportation between work sites and resi- 
dential areas, cooperation with groups seek- 
ing to set up day care centers for children of 
employees or applicants, and assistance to 
colleges and high schools to improve the 
quality of education and to develop criteria 
“which relate to the requirements of Fed- 
eral positions.” 

B. Condition. 

1, Open housing. Bainbridge is providing 
more than “support to local efforts.” As a 
DoD activity Bainbridge has played and con- 
tinues to play a major leadership role 
through the continuing DoD-wide action 
program designed to preclude discrimination 
against DoD personnel in housing as well as 
public accommodations. Housing is general- 
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ly not a barrier to getting jobs at Bain- 
bridge. The kind and level of jobs available 
usually only attract local candidates. How- 
ever, the occasional transfer from other 
geographic locations requires vigilance. The 
fact that the DoD program operates at Bain- 
bridge primarily for military personnel as- 
sures its availability for civilians when 
needed. 

2. Transportation. No public transporta- 
tion system exists between Bainbridge as a 
work site and the multitude of residential 
areas. While a bus franchise exists, its own- 
ers have been unable to operate it profitably. 
As a consequence car pools and “share-the- 
ride” schemes are essential. Since these 


schemes are quite adequate and generally 
preferred by the work force transportation 
does not seem to be impediment to EEO 


goals. 

3. Day Care Centers. Bainbridge operates 
its own day care center for children of work- 
ing mothers. While it is not used extensively 
by civilian mothers, it is available and used. 

4. Assistance to Colleges and High Schools. 
The Bainbridge work force is predominately 
clerical and consequently has virtually no 
need for a college program related to the 
requirements of Bainbridge positions. 

High School or less meets adequately the 
requirements of most positions. An active 
local high school contact program is main- 
tained and through this program every local 
high school has taken advantage of “on 
campus” testing for Federal jobs. As a con- 
sequence very adequate clerical registers of 
eligibles are maintained by the Civil Service 
Commission IAB for Maryland. Thus far edu- 
cational inadequacies related to position re- 
quirements have not been apparent. 

C. Needed Implementing Action. None as 
long as present level of activity continues. 
CPO is responsible for recommending new 
activity at such time current efforts no long- 
er meet needs. 


VII. Program evaluation and progress reports 


A. General Requirement. A census of 
minority employees in all grade levels, oc- 
cupations and organizations should be taken. 
Results must be assessed and the program 
evaluated at regular intervals. 

B. Condition. Census of minority employ- 
ees are taken at least annually to determine 
progress towards EEO program goals. Re- 
sults are used by management to adjust 
programs as necessary to assure progress. 
Census reports are usually accomplished as 
a result of directives from higher authority 
which will be discontinued since this date 
has been computerized. However, these de- 
tails will generally not be available for in- 
dividual command use requiring manual 
means to be continued locally. 

C. Needed Implementing Action. Present 
action seems adequate CCEEO may wish to 
evaluate progress more frequently than 
annually. 

D. Responsibility for Action. 

Action: Develop statistics annually at the 
close of the fiscal year for use by the CCEEO 
as a means to measure progress toward EEO 
goals and deficiencies in Affirmative Action. 
Responsibility: CPO. Target date: July 1971. 
VIII. Processing discrimination complaints 

A. General Requirement. Sufficient num- 
bers of EEO counselors and complaint in- 
vestigators should be appointed and trained, 
and organizations should make provisions for 
disciplinary action where investigation of 
complaints of discrimination reveals dis- 
criminatory action by supervisors. 

B. Condition. EEO counselors have been 
appointed and trained and are operating as 
part of the complaint processing procedure. 
Procedures for processing complaints have 
recently been promulgated and current in- 
formation is posted on all official bulletin 
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C. Needed Implementing Action. None. 
This requirement has been implemented 
in full. Counselors need the continued 
support and cooperation by all especially 
management. 


THE C-5 GALAXY NOW 
OPERATIONAL 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Air Force’s C-5 Galaxy is now fiying 
strategic cargo missions into both Europe 
and the Pacific, including Vietnam. 

The aircraft is the newest one in the 
Air Force inventory and the largest in 
the world. It is proving to be every bit of 
the aircraft it was designed to be—a re- 
liable jet transport with a tremendous 
capability for the movement of heavy 
and outsized cargo. 

The initial Pacific flight was on sched- 
ule throughout its 10-day, 21,550-mile 
mission. It originated at Charleston Air 
Force Base, S.C., on July 3, and stopped 
for brief periods at Dover Air Force Base, 
Del., and Travis Air Force Base, Calif— 
where future C-5 squadrons are to be 
located—before heading into the Pacific. 

The C-5 stopped at Hickam Air Force 
Base, Hawaii; Andersen Air Base, Guam; 
Clark Air Base, Philippine Islands; Cam 
Ranh Bay, Vietnam; Kadena Air Base, 
Okinawa; and Yokota Air Base, Japan. 

By July 13, when the aircraft re- 
turned to Charleston via Elmendorf 
Air Force Base, Alaska, it had airlifted 
varying amounts of military cargo be- 
tween destinations—including 83,000 
pounds which was off-loaded in Vietnam. 
Computed on a cube basis, the 118,000- 
pound load hauled between Alaska and 
Charleston would have required the serv- 
ice of about four C—141 Starlifters. 

While one of the primary purposes of 
this first flight was the airlift of oppor- 
tune cargo, it also provided orientation 
and training for the ground crews who 
will fuel, service, and maintain the air- 
craft during its regular Military Airlift 
Command operations. 

Huge crowds gathered at each of the 
points where the C-5 touched down in its 
maiden Pacific flight. More than 100,000 
persons inspected the gigantic airplane 
during that trip despite the fact that in 
each location the craft was on the ground 
for minimum time. 

It is natural that the aircraft would 
stimulate interest and pride among sery- 
icemen and other Americans at these for- 
eign ports and it is also natural that the 
C-5 would generate prestige for the Unit- 
ed States among the foreign nationals 
who see it. After all, it requires the area 
of a football field to park with its 247.8- 
foot length and its wing span of 223 feet. 
The cargo compartment alone is 121 feet 
long, 19 feet wide and 13% feet high— 
big enough to park six transcontinental 
buses. The C-—5’s tail reaches 65 feet in 
the air—the equivalent of a six-story 
building. 

The first C-5 flight to Europe, similar 
in mission to the Pacific trip, departed 
Charleston on July 24, the same day that 
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the second operational flight to the Pa- 
cific returned. In Europe, the airplane 
stopped at Rhein Main Air Base, Ger- 
many; Lakenheath RAF Station, Eng- 
land; and Torrejon Air Base, Spain. It 
flew back to the United States on July 
28. Once again, the C-5 delivered sub- 
stantial amounts of cargo as well as giv- 
ing ground crews in Europe their first 
chance at what will soon be routine sery- 
icing of the huge aircraft. 

Military Airlift Command crews on 
these first historic missions enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the aircraft’s performance 
throughout the flights. Each day now, 
as C-5’s log more hours of operation in 
both the United States and overseas mis- 
sions, the aircraft is proving it can per- 
form the primary military mission for 
which it was intended—the safe deploy- 
ment of outsized and heavy military 
equipment to any place in the world at 
jet speeds. 

Operational flights will increase in fre- 
quency and number of bases served as 
more C-—5’s are delivered to the Military 
Airlift Command. And, in the meantime, 
rigorous tests of the C-5 continue by 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and by the Air 
Force—tests to prove and improve the 
systems and procedures—tests to give the 
United States the best end product. I be- 
lieve these tests and the operational mis- 
sions being flown by Gen. Jack J. Cat- 
ton’s fine MAC crews will also serve to 
dispel much of the criticism which has 
been directed toward this new aircraft. 

In its deployment role, the C-5 will be 
teamed with the highly efficient C-141 
Starlifters. Together, the pair will give 
the United States an unprecedented 
strategic airlift capability with the C- 
141’s carrying combat ready troops and 
small vehicles while the C—5’s transport 
the massive, outsized equipment of an 
Army division. 

The C-5 is designed to airlift 220,000 
pounds payload under emergency condi- 
tions and can load and off-load in a mat- 
ter of minutes through its visor-nose 
front and rear ramp. In fact, it can load 
and off-load simultaneously. Seventeen 
C-5's could have done the 10-mile work 
of the 318 aircraft used daily during the 
Berlin Airlift. 

When the 81 C—5’s are in the Air Force 
inventory, the U.S. strategic airlift pos- 
ture will be 10 times its 1961 capability. 
However, even with this impressive in- 
crease, a deficit still will exist in our 
ability to meet certain emergency contin- 
gency plans for this decade. 

The C-5 touched down at Scott Air 
Force Base, Belleville, Ill., on August 18 
on an operational mission to pick up a 
C-5 simulator for the training of pilots. 
The simulator is a duplicate of the cock- 
pit of the C-5. It is outsized cargo of the 
type only a C-5 can carry. Previously 
such cargo could be handled only by 
ground transportation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK REDUCES PRIME 
RATE; PRESIDENT NIXON SHOULD 
JOIN PLEA TO OTHER BANKS FOR 
LOWER INTEREST RATES 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remerks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
urged the banking community to face up 
to its responsibilities to the American 
public and reduce the prime lending rate 
to at least 6 percent. 

Late last night, I received a telegram 
from the president of the Southwest 
Bank of St. Louis announcing an imme- 
diate reduction in its prime lending from 
8 to 7% percent. 

While this reduction falls far short of 
what is needed, I commend the Southwest 
Bank of St. Louis for responding so quick- 
ly to the call for lower interest rates. I 
hope that the example of this bank will 
set off a chain reaction throughout the 
banking community and that the big 
banks in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco will be announcing similar re- 
ductions in the next few days. 

Many of the big banks are embarrassed 
to concede the bad mistake that they 
made in late 1968 and early 1969 when 
the prime rate was raised six times. I 
hope that this embarrassment will not 
prevent the big banks from doing what is 
right. With unemployment rising well 
above 5 percent, the economy is desper- 
ately in need of a sharp and lasting re- 
duction in interest rates. 

The stock market, which has suffered 
massive losses during this high interest 
period, also desperately needs a pro- 
longed period of lower interest rates. In 
hopes that Chase Manhattan and other 
banks would respond to the pleas for 
lower interest rates, the stock market 
conducted a brief rally yesterday. That 
rally was a firm indication of the need 
and the strong desire for lower interest 
rates. It was a strong indication that 
only lower interest rates will restore con- 
fidence in the stock market. 

Yesterday, I wrote David Rockefeller, 
chairman of the board of Chase Man- 
hattan National Bank, urging him to use 
his leadership among the money center 
bankers to restore sanity to the econ- 
omy. I have not yet heard from Mr. 
Rockefeller but in the interest of the 
American consumer and the entire 
economy, I hope that this New York 
banker is giving serious consideration to 
the request. 

Once again, I commend Southwest 
Bank of St. Louis for moving quickly 
to reduce its interest rates. Undoubted- 
ly, this bank, along with others across 
the Nation, will be able to further reduce 
rates if Chase Manhattan, Bank of 
America, First National City, Continen- 
tal Illinois, and similar giants of the 
banking industry reduce their rates. 

Mr. Speaker, let me emphasize that 
economic conditions call for a reduction 
of the prime rate to at least the 6-per- 
cent level existing the day that President 
Nixon was elected. This is a fair bench- 
mark and it is one that I hope both the 
banks and the Nixon administration will 
support. Later, I am sure that we can 
move toward even lower interest rates. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I am also calling 
on President Nixon and Secretary of the 
Treasury David Kennedy to step forward 
and join my call for a reduction in the 
prime interest rate. The decision is hang- 
ing in the balance in the boardrooms of 
the large banks all over the Nation. A 
slight nudge from the President and his 
immediate economic advisers can bring 
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the American people lower interest rates. 

In making this plea to the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, I want 
to submit the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers’ own inflation alert re~- 
port as supporting evidence. Time after 
time, this report, issued on August 7, cites 
high-interest rates as a contributing 
cause to various price increases. 

Speaking of rising costs in manufac- 
turing, the report says: 

The largest rises were recorded in net in- 
terest. Increases in interest costs and capital 
consumption allocation occurred in virtually 
every industry. 


Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that eco- 
nomic conditions will allow for at least 
a two-point reduction in the prime in- 
terest rate. And there is no justification 
for a delay in this downward push to in- 
terest rates. The President has the full 
authority and certainly, the highest re- 
sponsibility, to bring to bear the influence 
of his office to urge the banks to take this 
very necesssary step. 

In urging the big banks to come 
around on the interest rate question, the 
President is in a position to point out to 
the bankers that the Congress has given 
him, in Public Law 91-151, standby credit 
controls. The President can point out 
that he is in a position to trigger this 
authority if the big banks persist in their 
current profit binge. The proper use of 
this standby authority could bring about 
whatever rollback the President would 
desire. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that no bank or 
bank apologist will come forward with 
the idea that interest rates must be kept 
up to maintain a high level of profits. 
The banks have enjoyed fantastic profits 
during the interest rate binges of 1969 
and 1970 and there is every evidence of 
further sharp increases in bank earnings. 
The Journal of Commerce, which follows 
bank earnings closely, published a de- 
tailed analysis of the bank profit figures 
on Tuesday, September 8. I place a copy 
of this article “Sharp Gains in Big Bank 
Profits Loom” in the RECORD: 


SHARP GAINS tn Bic Bank PROFITS Loom 


(By Ed Tyng) 

When statements of the country’s major 
banks roll out for the quarter ending this 
month they will show for the quarter and the 
nine months ending Sept. 30 a huge expan- 
sion in deposits—out of which banks make 
loans and investments—and a big improve- 
ment in bank earnings as a result of more 
investments but, more particularly, interest 
savings through repayment of expensive 
Eurodollar borrowings. 

All this will reflect the beneficent influence 
upon banks of the expansionary Federal Re- 
serve policy which last Feb. 10 replaced a 
tight and restrictive policy. 

By removing interest ceiling limits on bank 
issues of certificates of deposit maturing in 
89 days or less last June the Federal Reserve 
Board gave the banks an immediate oppor- 
tunity to bid for vast sums of time deposits 
at interest rates which ranged down re- 
cently to below 7 per cent. Also, since June, 
through open market operations, the Federal 
Reserve created large additions to bank de- 
mand deposits by buying $2.5 billion of gov- 
ernment securities. 

BIG DEPOSIT GAINS 


Since the banks were allowed unrestricted 
sale of certificates of deposit in June volume 
of certificates issues by all the country’s large 
commercial banks has risen more than $7 
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billion to a total of $20.1 billion, which is 
double the $11 billion they had outstanding 
Dec. 31. 

The increase in certificates was mainly re- 
sponsible for a gain in total time deposits 
since June of $10 billion and a gain in that 
item since the end of 1969 of over $13 billion. 
Demand deposits of all large banks have 
changed little since June and are down about 
$20 billion from the end of last year. Total 
deposits are up $10 billion since June but are 
still $7 billion below the total of last year 
end, a period in which deposits normally 
are at seasonal peaks. 


EARNING ASSETS RISE 


When banks sell certificates of deposit, 
buyers of them usually draw down demand 
deposits to pay for them, which tends to 
deflate demand deposits. These, however, are 
replenished both by Federal Reserve open 
market operations and by new loans and in- 
vestments banks make. 

At a recent date total earning assets— 
loans and investments—of all the country’s 
large commercial banks showed an increase 
of over $6 billion from June 24 levels and an 
increase of about $2.5 billion since the end 
of last year. The principal increase was in 
investments, since bank lending has been on 
a plateau since June and is actually below 
the level of last December on an unadjusted 
basis. Most. of the increase in investments 
has been in government securities, thereby 
restoring bank liquidity, but so far this year 
banks have also made substantial additions 
to their holdings of tax exempt securities. 


PAYING OFF EURODOLLARS 


At a recent date (Aug. 19) all large com- 
mercial banks had reduced their borrow- 
ings of Eurodollars from foreign branches 
by $1.4 billion since June and by $1.8 bil- 
lion since last December. In this period the 
cost of the Eurodollars has declined to 8 
percent from a range of 10 to 11 per cent. 
The 7 per cent cost of certificates of deposit, 
out of which most of the Eurodollar pay- 
ments have been made, has resulted in sub- 
stantial savings of interest paid by the 
banks for the money they lend or invest. 

Despite the large payoffs of Eurodollars 
all large banks still owe $11.2 billion to their 
foreign branches. Meanwhile the foreign 
branches have continued to build up their 
own deposits to new records and while they 
have less demand for them by their head 
offices, they are able to employ the funds 
profitably in making Eurodollar (or other 
currency) loans to European borrowers, no- 
table in recent weeks to German bank cus- 
tomers. 

EFFECT ON PROFITS 


It is the combination of employment of 
more funds in earning assets, and the sav- 
ing of interest costs on money previously 
borrowed at high cost, that is going to re- 
sult in a considerable turn for the better 
in bank profits during the current quarter, 
as contrasted with the more dismal earn- 
ings previously reported for the second 1970 
quarter and the six months then ended. 

It is too early to estimate how much prof- 
its for the third quarter will exceed those 
of earlier this year but the experts are guess- 
ing that for the nine months ended Sept. 
30 profits after security losses will run some- 
where around 8 per cent greater than in the 
like 1969 period. For the first half of this 
year many large banks reported profit gains 
over the year before of as little as 5 per cent 
and a few banks actually showed a decrease 
as compared with last year. 

The profit trend could be adversely af- 
fected by a cut in the banks’ prime lending 
rate to 714 from 8 per cent, but if it should 
come it will be too late to affect materially 
current quarter earnings. 

In a related development the bank stock 
firm of Keefe, Bruyette & Woods, Inc. last 
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week distributed a monumental “Bank Stock 
Manual” which analyzed the banking in- 
dustry in depth, while, providing a historical 
record of virtually all facets of the banking 
industry. Included in the manual was an 
analysis which showed that bank stocks 
over the 10 years 1959 outperformed most 
other stocks as investments. 

For example in the 10 years the Keefe 
bank index showed a 99.5 per cent earnings 
gain as against 66.2 per cent for Dow Jones 
industrials and 79.7 per cent for Dow Jones 
utility stocks; the gain in dividends was 
95 per cent for banks against 63.5 for in- 
dustrials and 69.7 per cent for utilities. Aver- 
age price earnings ratios were lower for 
banks than for the other two groups of 
stocks. 

As to market record the per cent of ap- 
preciation (mean prices) was 93 per cent 
for the Keefe bank stock index against 41 
per cent for Dow Jones industrials and 37 
per cent for Dow Jones utilities. The Keefe, 
Bruyette & Woods compendium also con- 
tains numerous charts and tables covering 
the banking business. 


Mr. Speaker, I also place in the REC- 
orD the text of the telegram from the 
Southwest Bank of St. Louis and my let- 
ter to David Rockefeller, chairman of 
the board, Chase Manhattan National 
Bank: 

SEPTEMBER 9, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Southwest Bank of St. Louis has reduced 
its prime rate from 8 to 714 per cent effec- 
tive immediately. This is Southwest Banks 
second reduction in prime rate this year. In 
March the bank was the first in the middle 
west to reduce its rate from 81⁄4 to 8 per cent. 
We believe this reduction is in line with the 
recent trend in interest rates. Southwest 
Bank has assets of approximately 67 million 
and is 9th largest in the city of St. Louis. 

I. A. Lone, 
President. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 9, 1970. 
Mr. DAVID ROCKEFELLER, 
Chairman of the Board, The Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. ROCKEFELLER: As you know, sev- 
eral small banks have announced a minor 
decrease in the prime interest rate in recent 
days. For these banks, the prime rate now 
stands at 744%, one-half of a per cent below 
the prime lending rate of the nation’s largest 
commercial banks. 

These reductions are encouraging, but they 
are far too small to have any real impact on 
economic conditions. More importantly, none 
of the large banks have followed the lead of 
the smaller institutions and this fact alone 
prevents any improvement in economic con- 
ditions nationwide. 

Mr. Rockefeller, you are regarded as a 
leader in the banking community and your 
statements carry great weight with your 
colleagues among the money center banks. 
Therefore, I am calling on you and your bank 
to lead the way to a sizeable and meaningful 
reduction of the prime lending rate. Just as 
many of the banks have followed Chase Man- 
hattan's lead in raising interest rates, I am 
sure they would follow your action in estab- 
lishing a reasonable prime rate. 

For some reason, the large banks went on 
what I consider an unnecessary and highly 
unfortunate interest rate binge after the 
election of President Nixon in 1968. 

I am sure that the banking community, in 
its private meetings, now realizes that it went 
too far with these interest rate increases in 
late 1968 and the early months of 1969. The 
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results of this unfortunate profit-taking are 
seen in many places in the economy today, 
most notably, in a sharply depressed housing 
market and in the unemployment figures 
which have now soared above 5%. 

Economic conditions cry out for a sharp 
rollback of interest rates and I think it is 
only fair that the initial point of this roll- 
back be at 6%—the rate in existence at the 
time of the election of President Nixon in 
1968. This would mean that each of the six 
prime rate increases recorded from November, 
1968, to June 1969, would be rolled back. 
From this point, we could begin to return 
to economic sanity and to bring about con- 
ditions which would allow an even further 
reduction of interest rates. 

There is no reason for a delay in reducing 
interest rates and I think it is important 
that this be taken care of well in advance of 
the upcoming general election in November. 
Many banks around the country and their 
top officials are participating in various fund- 
raising efforts for political candidates, and it 
would be unfortunate if the bankers’ political 
action somehow became involved In basic de- 
cisions concerning the level of interest rates. 
The decision to sharply reduce the prime 
lending rate should be made for the good of 
the economy and not for any political rea- 
sons on the eve of national elections. 

Mr. Rockefeller, you can do the nation a 
great service by an immediate move to reduce 
your bank’s prime lending rate to 6%. 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 


OVERSEAS CREDIT UNION MILE- 
STONE—A TRIBUTE TO CON- 
GRESSMAN MINISH 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, at the end 
of July, the military credit unions op- 
erating overseas passed two 100,000 
milestones. In less than 2 years, the 
credit unions had signed up more than 
100,000 members and had made loans of 
more than $100 million. 

Both of these are indeed impressive 
figures and are a tribute to the hard 
work of Congressman JOSEPH MINISH, of 
New Jersey. 

Congressman MINIsH was the head of 
a special subcommittee of the Banking 
and Currency Committee which visited 
major military installations in the Eu- 
ropean and Pacific commands on several 
occasions to press for the establishment 
of the credit unions. Prior to Congress- 
man MINISH’s efforts, servicemen sta- 
tioned abroad were at the mercy of the 
money lenders who were able to extort 
interest rates as high as 60 and 70 per- 
cent. In addition, our gold flow problem 
was hindered because servicemen, fot 
the most part, had to borrow from for- 
eign-controlled loan and finance com- 
panies. 

The first overseas credit unions were 
opened in Germany in late 1967, and, 
from there, credit unions were opened 
in England, Italy, Korea, and the Philip- 
pines. Overnight these credit unions were 
a success. Servicemen who had been pay- 
ing interest rates as high as 70 percent 
for loans were now able to obtain loans 
as low as 9 percent and loans were made 
from the lowest ranking enlisted man 
to officers of the highest rank. The credit 
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unions forced the loan shark and the 
fast-buck operators to close their doors. 
And, for the first time, our servicemen 
overseas were not treated as second-class 
citizens in their financial dealings. 

Mr. Speaker, a great deal of credit for 
the success of the overseas credit unions 
must go to the gentleman from New 
Jersey, Mr. MInisH, who worked long 
and hard to expose the fraudulent op- 
erators who were bilking servicemen and 
then to fight for the establishment of 
credit unions as the answer to the prob- 
lem. There were many obstacles placed 
in his path and much redtape to be cut 
through. In many countries, it required 
detailed diplomatic negotiations before 
the credit unions could be established. In 
other situations, it required long hours 
of convincing skeptical officials that the 
credit unions could survive. But, 
throughout the fight, Congressman MIN- 
1sH held fast in his belief that the credit 
unions would not only hold their own, 
but would become an important part 
of the serviceman’s life. The success of 
the credit unions has borne out Con- 
gressman MINIsH’s foresightedness and 
has rewarded his efforts. 

The work of Congressman MINISH in 
this important area has received far too 
little attention for, I think, he has per- 
formed one of the greatest services 
imaginable to our men and women in 
uniform, and as the overseas credit 
unions reach for their second 100,000 
members and second $100 million in 
loans, I salute Congressman Jor MINISH 
for his efforts. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY NOS. 9 AND 10— 
LAST OF A SERIES 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
two concluding articles in the Christian 
Science Monitor series on highway safety 
were published while the House of Rep- 
resentatives was in recess. As I did with 
the first eight articles in the series, I 
today will insert them into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The ninth article was a penetrating 
discussion of the role of the liquor indus- 
try in the causation and solution of this 
national problem. The central point is 
one which ought to be remembered by 
legislators as they debate changes neces- 
sary to lower the automobile death toll, 
that the liquor industry bears partial re- 
sponsibility for the current carnage on 
our highways and is not a disinterested 
party. Some of the necessary changes in 
our laws may, of course, concern the in- 
dustry, but this is something which must 
be accepted so that America’s highways 
can become safe for our wives and chil- 
dren, for our neighbors and friends, and 
for us, too. The liquor industry is not 
entirely an innocent party which may 
be harmed by these changes in our laws. 
Rather it is and must continue to be a 
regulated industry, so that the damage 
done by alcohol and by alcoholics can be 
limited. 

The 10th article in this series has a 
shocking opening sentence: 
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Since this series began 10 weeks ago, 
drunken drivers have killed 5,000 Americans. 
And the toll continues, perhaps at 75 per- 
sons a day. 


How many of us have had a friend 
or family member killed by these drunk 
drivers, who because of lax laws seem to 
be almost licensed to kill? 

Mr. Speaker, my purpose in inserting 
this series of articles into the RECORD 
was to focus needed attention on the ter- 
rible carnage on our highways, including 
at least 28,000 who have been killed by 
drunk drivers. Every year such drivers 
cause over 800,000 accidents which result 
in economic loss of over $8 billion. Yet 
this intolerable situation is the subject of 
disturbing apathy, so that steps which 
would cut this slaughter drastically are 
just not being taken. 

My mail suggests that some people 
have been listening, which is a hopeful 
sign. People are awakening, if slowly. Let 
us demand action. 

The last two articles of the series 
follow: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 20, 1970] 


Liquor INDUSTRY PLAYS Dr. JEKYLL AND 
Mr. HYDE 
(By Guy Halverson) 

Curcaco.—Imagine, if you will, the follow- 
ing hypothetical situation: A well-dressed 
man enters a tavern and consumes a num- 
ber of drinks. The hours tick away. Though 
the bartender knows the man has had far 
too many drinks to drive safely, he can also 
see that the person is one who “holds his 
liquor” without any overly evident sign of 
intoxication. 

Soon the man leaves, The bartender hears 
him roar off in an automobile. 

Within minutes, the man has smashed 
head-on into another automobile. 

Unfortunately, this incident is not really 
so imaginary. According to former alcoholics, 
many of them now key leaders in Alcoholics 
Anonymous, as well as the leaders of state 
police forces, it is a common occurrence. 
The files of state liquor-control boards, in 
fact, are jammed with records of tavern 
keepers who have oversold customers later 
involved in serious road tragedies. 

More important, the illustration raises a 
number of nagging questions about the role 
of the liquor industry in society, and also 
about public policy and responsibility in 
general. 


NECESSARY STEPS NOT TAKEN 


The fact is that the liquor industry—and 
here that includes the bottling and brewing 
corporations, the distributors, the advertis- 
ing and sales agencies, the retail outlets—is 
not yet taking the steps necessary to help 
stop the drunken driver. These could include 
unequivocal support on the state level of 
stiff presumptive blood-alcohol levels. 

In fact, despite heavy expenditures in al- 
coholism research through university grants 
during the past decades, as well as a recent 
spate of magazine advertisements by the 
industry declaring its intention to help rid 
the highways of drunken drivers, the indus- 
try’s role, some feel, has been lukewarm at 
best and perhaps even somewhat dangerously 
misleading. 

Liquor lobbyists are active behind the 
scenes in every state legislature in the na- 
tion, utilizing high-powered law offices and 
public-relations firms. They are coolly effi- 
cient, skilled political tacticians and lavishly 
financed. 

Many experts hold that there is a need for 
dispassionate, analytical studies of the cor- 
relation between liquor sales and per capita 
consumption and highway accident rates. 
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Such information is needed to guide state 
legislators in setting realistic tavern and 
cocktail bar hours and liquor-license policies. 
Emotionalism, either against or for liquor 
sales on a totally unrestricted basis, cannot 
be tolerated when the highways are being 
turned into battlegrounds, they say. 


ECONOMIC—AND POLITICAL—-WEIGHT 


This article clearly is not concerned with 
the long-standing dispute between “drys” 
and “wets” in the United States. Nor is tt a 
plea for abstinence as such. Rather, it is con- 
cerned solely with those policies of the liquor 
industry that directly touch on highway 
safety—and which, in all fairness, have to 
be questioned if the problem is to be mean- 
ingfully resolved. 

The liquor industry in the United States 
is an economic giant. Many a longtime news- 
man, particularly at the state level, would 
also say & sort of political giant as well. The 
industry, with an employment of about 1.8 
million workers, grossed more than $21 bil- 
lion in 1969 and paid out more than $8.2 
billion in taxes. More than half of this went 
to the federal government. 

The industry is also one of this nation’s 
most important advertisers, spending more 
than $200 million annually—some $88 mil- 
lion of that going to magazines last year. 


SUPPORT FOR U.S. DRIVE AVOWED 


And now that cigarette advertising is be- 
ing forced from the television screen, it is 
known that some broadcasting officials are 
casting hungry eyes at liquor advertising as 
possible new revenue sources. In addition, 
the liquor industry’s many ties with the en- 
tertainment industry further its ability to 
reach the public in almost countless ways 
with a favorable public image. 

On the national level, the industry avows 
its support for the Department of Trans- 
portation’s new campaign to curb the drink- 
ing driver. 

“What is our stand on the issue of drink- 
ing and driving?” asked a recent full-page 
Time and Newsweek ad purchased by the 
Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc. “It’s the 
same as the National Safety Council and the 
American Medical Association.” Industry 
spokesmen have stressed that the industry's 
position—like that of the NSC, the AMA, and 
the Department of Transportation—is two- 
fold: getting the chronic alcoholic, who con- 
stitutes perhaps the largest part of the ac- 
cident problem, off the highways, while also 
supporting educational campaigns to ac- 
quaint social drinkers with “safe” drinking 
limits. 

Get down to the state level, however, where 
antidrunken-driver legislation—such as im- 
plied-consent statutes and presumptive 
levels—is enacted, and the picture clouds 
considerably. In fact, one invariably finds 
that the industry is quiescent (not support- 
ing such measures at all) or actively in 
opposition. 

“LET’S ENFORCE EXISTING LAWS” 


Take Michigan, for example. Safety ad- 
vocates there have been trying to lower the 
state’s presumptive blood-alcohol level from 
-15 percent to .10 percent. The Michigan Li- 
censed Beverage Association (LBA) Is against 
the bill. “We say the state has enough laws 
now,” argue Eddie Shepherd, coordinator of 
activities for the Michigan LBA. “Let's en- 
force the existing laws.” 

He adds: “Most accidents occur on roads 
within 25 miles of a person’s home anyway. 
The answer is obviously diverting some of 
those Interstate-highway funds to second- 
ary roads and arterials.” 

And the Michigan LBA’s coolness to the 
-10 percent presumptive level, it must be said, 
is hardly unique. 

The lack of clear-cut specific industry sup- 
port for the federal .10 percent standard 
and implied-consent laws, say some critics 
of the industry, is only one part of its dubi- 
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ous role in stopping the problem of the 
drinking driver. Perhaps more important, 
they say, are certain industry practices and 
objectives that taken together almost ensure 
accidents. 

Such practices, say these critics, include 
an industry drive to: 

1. Increase across-the-board and per capita 
sales (per capita consumption on the national 
average has increased little over the past few 
years). 

2. Expand Sunday sales (16 states do not 
allow such sales). 

3. Lower the legal drinking age wherever 
possible. (Five states currently authorize 
sales of distilled spirits to persons under age 
21, while 16 states allow sales of beer to 
persons under 21.) 

Since the early 1960's, the State of Iowa 
has kept close records on liquor sales and 
highway accidents, The results are not 
pleasant. They strongly suggest, in fact, that 
increased sales and per capital consumption 
are followed by increased accident rates. 

Most lquor-industry officials insist, how- 
ever, that enactment of by-the-drink stat- 
utes does not lead to increased alcohol-re- 
lated highway fatalities. 

During the decade of the 1960’s, drunken 
drivers killed more than 3,800 motorists on 
Iowa highways. But that is only part of the 
story. 

“LIQUOR BY THE DRINK” IN 1963 

On July 4, 1963, Iowa went to “liquor by 
the drink,” whereby drinks could be sold 
across a bar, in a cocktail lounge, or club. 
Prior to that, liquor had been sold only in 
state liquor stores. During the 1960-63 pe- 
riod, before liquor by the drink, annual con- 
sumption averaged .73 gallons per person. By 
1964, after liquor by the drink, the figure 
had risen to .86 gallons per person. And by 
1969, it was 1.09 gallons—nearly a 60 per- 
cent increase over the 1960-63 average. 

And of course, even though Iowa's con- 
sumption must be considered moderate on a 
national leyel—compared with the 1969 na- 
tional per capita consumption of 1.81 gal- 
lons, the significant fact is that Iowa has 
shown a steady increase in consumption, 

But so, too, have accident rates in that 
state. 

According to studies undertaken by Pre- 
ferred Risk Mutual Insurance Company, 
headquartered in Des Moines, fatalities in- 
creased 35 percent during the three years 
after legalization of liquor by the drink, 
compared with the three years before liquor 
by the drink. Population increase and ve- 
hicle registration stayed fairly constant. 
During this same period there had been a 
32 percent increase in liquor sales. 

Another way to measure what happened 
after liquor by the drink—with its attendant 
increased sales and consumption in Iowa— 
is to look at what didn’t happen in neigh- 
boring Kansas. Kansas is one of a small 
number of states still without liquor by the 
drink (though voters will be asked to vote 
on the issue at the polls in November in both 
Kansas and Texas). 


RATES OF INCREASE CONTRASTED 


According to William N, Plymat, board 
chairman of Preferred Risk, the mileage 
death rate in Iowa increased 33 percent in 
the six years after liquor by the drink com- 
pared to the three years before. In Kansas 
without liquor by the drink, the mileage 
death-rate increase was Only about 2 per- 
cent, 

Studies by Preferred Risk also suggest that 
fatality rates are higher in areas with Sun- 
day sales than in areas without Sunday sales. 
Take a comparison of Oregon and Wash- 
ington states in the years 1965-68. Oregon 
had Sunday sales, Washington did not. 

During the period, almost as many drivers 
were killed on Oregon highways on Sundays 
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as on Saturdays: 314 persons were killed on 
Saturdays; 311 on Sundays. 

In Washington, on the other hand, the 
difference was quite distinct. During those 
years, 437 people were killed on Saturdays 
when liquor sales were allowed. But on Sun- 
days, when liquor sales were not allowed, 
327 persons were killed. 

The difference: 110 persons. 

Researchers say that much still remains to 
be discovered about the effects of drinking 
on driver behayior patterns. A research pro- 
gram at the University of Vermont, funded 
in part by the Department of Transporta- 
tion, is in fact testing such effects with a 
sophisticated new electronic device. 

Some safety experts admit unease at the 
recent advertisements by the licensed-bever- 
age industries, which they feel might en- 
courage drinking and driving. 

The recent advertisements, for example, 
carry a small “legal limits” chart prepared 
by the Rutgers University Center of Alcohol 
Studies in the lower right-hand corner. The 
chart shows how long a person must wait 
after certain numbers of drinks to be safely 
within legal presumptive levels in most 
states. 

The chart, geared to .10 percent levels and 
above, indicates that a 160-pound man could 
consume three 14,-ounce drinks and then 
immediately drive. 


WHAT CHART DOESN’T SAY 


What the chart doesn’t say, critics argue, 
is that the man may not be fit to drive safely, 
even though he is within legal presumptive 
limits; that different drinkers react differ- 
ently to liquor; and that a novice drinker, 
for example, may be a deadly highway men- 
ace after three drinks. Or a tired drinker. 
Or an angry drinker. Or a hungry drinker. 

A new guide recently issued by the Na- 
tional Safety Council is more realistic, it is 
felt, The guide says: “If you are going to 
drive, it would be better if you didn't drink 
anything at all. Or... drinking in such a 
manner that you will not be under the in- 
fluence when you drive a car...if you 
choose the second, wait at least one hour per 
average drink before driving.” 

The AMA is known to be quite unhappy 
with the current advertising campaign of the 
Licensed Beverage Industries, Inc.—partic- 
ularly its use of the Rutgers chart—which 
is not a “safety drinking level chart” but 
rather a legal-limits chart. 

Says one of this nation’s foremost high- 
way specialists: “This type of [liquor in- 
dustry] campaign could be disastrous. Would 
you want a tired motorist hurtling along the 
highway at 80 miles an hour toward your 
family after three stiff martinis?” 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
27, 1970] 


DRUNKEN DRIVERS ASSAULT PUBLIC’S 
RIGHT-OF-WAY 


(By Guy Halverson) 


New  YorK.—Since this series began 10 
weeks ago, drunken drivers have killed 5,000 
Americans. And the toll continues, perhaps 
at 75 persons a day, 

Even a passing familiarity with the scope 
of the continuing tragedy makes one wonder 
how this nation—this informed, modern so- 
clety—can possibly tolerate the conditions 
that cause it. For these deaths are not just 
statistics. These people are our families, our 
children, our friends, the neighbors who live 
on our streets, our classmates from high 
school and college, our associates at work. 

It is an assault on our individual freedom, 
our right to move freely on the highways 
and through our cities and suburbs with a 
sense of confidence and dominion. 

MORE THAN SKIRMISHES 

“Twice as many people are being killed— 

you might say murdered—on a yearly basis 
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by drivers who have had too much to drink 
as by all of the street criminals, impassioned 
spouses, and angry neighbors in the coun- 
try,” says Rep. James C. Cleveland (R) of 
New Hampshire. This member of the House 
Public Works Committee, which in part over- 
sees highway safety, asks: “Where is our 
concern, where are our aroused citizens? 
Where is the indignation which the news 
media have for so many other causes? We 
are in the midst of a bloodbath and yet so 
few seem to care.” 

We can in fact stop the drunken driver, 
given our existing knowledge and technol- 
ogy, safety experts insist. We can begin now, 
but we must want to. The apathy must end. 

Those already involved—the police, safety 
councils, government, concerned citizens’ 
groups, and others—are fighting nothing less 
than a full-scale battle on our highways. But 
battles are not won through skirmishes. 
What's needed is a centralized, interagency 
attack, wherein all the specialists on alcohol- 
ism and highway safety join a systematic, 
direct attack. 

Law enforcement, while basic, is not going 
to be enough. Drinking drivers fall into dif- 
ferent groups which require different reha- 
bilitative approaches. Distinctions must be 
made between chronic alcoholics, problem 
drinkers, novice drinkers, social drinkers, and 
occasional drinkers. And specific counter- 
measures must then be applied to these dif- 
ferent groups. 

U.S. PROGRAM A BEGINNING 


The United States Department of Trans- 
portation’s new alcoho] countermeasures pro- 
gram—geared in great measure to an identi- 
fication and control of the “problem drink- 
er’’—is an important first step. In many ways 
the program can even be called a heroic ef- 
fort. Acting on a limited budget with small 
staff (fewer than 10), the program is seeking 
to roll back years of inattention and neglect. 
At present the $18 million program encom- 
passes demonstration grants in some nine 
places around the United States. It is hoped 
that Congress will fund an additional 20 
grants next year. 

Yet even this small beginning is not 
enough. The economic cost of the problem 
alone amounts to $8 billion to $10 billion a 
year in the U.S. Without total commitment 
from the highest levels of the tederal gov- 
ernment, the countermeasures program may 
well turn out to be only a stopgap. 


ONE ASPECT LACKS DATA 


Nor should the problem of the driving so- 
cial drinker be overlooked, though this seems 
to be happening. It is known that the prob- 
lem drinker is responsible for perhaps the 
largest chunk of all fatal accidents. Re- 
searchers do not yet precisely know how 
many liquor-related fatalities on the high- 
ways are caused, on the other hand, by social 
drinkers. 

Researchers do tell us that their role in 
fatal accidents is relatively small. But it 
would be foolish to ignore the problem. It 
takes only one accident. 

Enforcement, however, is the crux. It was 
high atop a Colorado mountain peak, re- 
cently, with the magnificent Sangre de 
Cristo range directly opposite me, that I 
saw that clearly. My host was Prof. Robert 
F. Borkenstein, a gentle, articulate scholar- 
inventor, now in his fourth decade of police- 
science work. We must make the “drinking- 
driver public” more aware of the “reason- 
able likelihood” of arrest, argued Professor 
Borkenstein. “It isn’t just a fear of punish- 
ment that is important. It’s a reasonable 
assumption of apprehension. It’s the incon- 
venience of being arrested and going through 
the legal system. It’s the attendant humilia- 
tion. And jail or enforced therapy can be 
equally distasteful.” 

A meaningful attack on the drunken driver 
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would have to include the following steps 
as a minimum: 

1. Each state should adopt an implied- 
consent statute and a minimum .10 percent 
presumptive blood-level statute. Once that 
level is reached, however, safety advocates 
should push for the more realistic Canadian 
and British .08 percent levels. 

There is much to be said for the compre- 
hensive Canadian and Ontario programs 
spelled out in the seventh article in this 
series. Utah has adopted an .08 percent alco- 
hol blood-level statute. Eventually, the 49 
other states will have to follow. 

2. Police must step up enforcement and 
apprehension. Traffic units should be en- 
larged. Selective enforcement of problem 
areas along the lines of the San Diego force 
is essential. At the same time, political units 
should support the forces by realistic 
budgets. 

SENTENCING FLEXIBILITY 

3. Legislatures should adopt prearrest 
breath-test screening along the lines of the 
British and Baton Rouge, La., programs. 

4. Courts must be given greater sentenc- 
ing flexibility to combine fines, jail sen- 
tences, and enforced rehabilitation. But the 
laws themselves must be enforced. 

5. States must tighten driver licensing 
standards, requiring road and written re- 
newal tests at least every three years. State 
records systems must be computerized and 
interlaced—and then tied together into a na- 
tional grid, 

6. States should study the correlation of 
drinking hours and accident rates. This is 
perhaps the one area of the problem about 
which the least research exists. Weekend 
sales in particular should be given close 
scrutiny, as well as Saturday evening clos- 
ing hours. It is no secret that the weekend 
driving hours are the most dangerous driv- 
ing hours—and mainly because of alcohol. 


HEALTH PROBLEM, TOO 


7. Local communities and states must 
recognize that alcoholism involves health 
problems and must be treated as such—not 
as just a criminal offense. 

8. Parents, educators, political and reli- 
gious leaders must challenge the dangerous- 
ly permissive attitudes about liquor that 
pervade society. Liquor is a drug, and it must 
be recognized as such. 

9. Corporations and businesses must de- 
velop high-priority alcoholism and safe- 
driving programs. 

Millions of miles of highways crisscross 
the U.S. They were built with tax money. 
Americans have a right to safety on the 
highwa; mtrol over them. Let’s let our 
public officials know that. And let's demand 
action. Now. 

PEOPLE TELL How To STOP THE DRUNKEN 

DRIVER 


Before this series began, the Monitor in- 
vited the public to share ideas on how to 
stop the drunken driver. 

The response to a questionnaire was over- 
whelming—there were 15,670 returns. They 
came from specialists, such as traffic safety 
experts, law-enforcement Officials, alcoholism 
rehabilitation workers, and from concerned 
private citizens, many of whom had lost rela- 
tives or friends because of drunk drivers. 
They came from all over the world. 

Some returns covered large groups of peo- 
ple, such as the safety education class at 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Texas, 
which sent back comprehensive classroom 
papers discussing solutions to the problem. 

The largest block of responses, more than 
4,800 in all, came from employees of several 
plants of the Western Electric Company. 
Company Officials had distributed the ques- 
tionnaire among employees. The results in- 
dicated a desire for tougher enforcement 
through: 
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Stiffer jail sentences and fines for drinking 
drivers. 

Some type of prearrest road breath test 
along the lines of the British system. 

At the same time, many respondents urged 
a greater stress on rehabilitation of the prob- 
lem alcoholic driver. 

Here are the tabulated questionnaire re- 
sults: 
More public education 
Compulsory testing to detect drunken 

drivers (on suspicion alone) 
Immediate suspension of driving priv- 

ileges at first offense 


Stiffer jail sentences 

Compulsory attendance at drivers’ 
school for those convicted 

More uniform laws 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS 
The victims 


“My husband was killed by a drunk driver 
in 1957 leaving two very young children 
without a father. ... Perhaps the thing 
which has troubled me most over the years 
was the quick return of the driver’s license. 
I have often wondered if other innocent 
people have suffered as we did... .” 

Mrs, Y. 

KENMORE, N.Y. 

Second offense—get tough 

“My first husband was an alcoholic. Many 
times I was helpless to keep him from driy- 
ing when he was intoxicated. A few times I 
tried hiding the car keys, but the frenzied 
rage he went into was not worth it. Some- 
times -eyen I and our two babies had no 
choice but to ride with him and our lives 
were endangered. ...I strongly recom- 
mend that a second offender for drunk driv- 
ing should have his license revoked. . . .” 

Mrs. J. 

MIAMI. 

A national law 

“There should be one national law set at 
.05 percent alcohol in the blood for the legal 
arrest of the drinking driver. ... We can- 
not become too strict with the drinking 
driver. He threatens the highway safety of 
us all.” 

H. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

“The United States Government should 
withhold from those states that do not adopt 
& uniform drunk driver standard of .10 per- 
cent all funds for federal highway construc- 
tion.” 

Unsigned. 
A question óf morals 

“The real answer lies in the change of 
moral standards which precludes an accept- 
ance of the drunken driver in society.” 

Ohio municipal court judge. 
Weekend duty 

“Weekend duty at emergency wards of 
hospitals, Let the intoxicated driver see .. . 
the agony, the tears, the heartbreaks in- 
volved in auto accidents when he or she is 
sober.” 

A Huntsville, Tex., Department of Cor- 
rections official. 
Liquor-industry responsibility 

“It is my opinion that the liquor indus- 
try should be held responsible for the great 
damage and loss of life due to their profita- 
ble product, .. .” 

Unsigned. 

“Maybe it is time the liquor people picked 
up the tab for rehabilitation instead of Mr. 
Taxpayer....Somehow add a 1 percent or 
2 percent tax to each bottle sold and let it 
take care of the troubles it causes.” 

M. 

LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
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“Enforcement of the law is important, but 
it is attacking only the ‘results’ of the prob- 
lem and not the ‘cause.’ The cause is the 
drinking, and the reason that that phase is 
not stressed is simply because too many peo- 
ple like to drink. It is like extinguishing fires 
without arresting the arsonists. The first 
step: Prohibit liquor advertising by law.” 

A Washington State municipal police court 
judge. 

Rehabilitation 

“The problem isn’t driving: The problem 
is behavior.... Massive public education is 
needed, so that shame and guilt brought on 
by alcoholism isn’t swept under the rug as 
it has been for generations, but is brought 
out into the open so that people learn that 
there is hope and help (and health) for the 
alcoholic.” 

F., an insurance company vice-president. 
Fines and jail senences 

“Fines and jail sentences are not likely to 
achieve anything constructive. I do feel that 
there should be an immediate suspension of 
driving privileges and if these are broken they 
should be punished by a mandatory jail sen- 
tence. But it is necessary to bring home to 
each culprit the enormity of the offense and 
his punishment should be made in some way 
to fit the crime, such as being a compulsory 
attendant to assist ambulance crews at traf- 
fic accidents and/or compulsory work to as- 
sist traffic accident victims in their hospital- 
ization, treatment, and rehabilitation.” 

H. 
Berlin. 

“Suspend the license for life of anyone 
found driving under the infiuence of alcohol 
or of any other drug... .” 

S., a senior at Sacramento State College. 

“I believe that a stiff, uniform drunk-driv- 
ing code throughout the United States, as in 
England, would be a deterrent. I do not be- 
lieve the stiffer fine is the answer. The well- 
to-do think nothing of it and the more un- 
fortunate lay it out in jail with a needy fam- 
ily being made to suffer. ...” 

An Idaho municipal police chief. 
Local control 

“I cannot avold a feeling of impatience at 
the fatuity demonstrated by your multiple 
choices.... Allow me to dissect them seria- 
tim: More public education: Unlikely to do 
much good. Everyone officially opposes drunk 
driving, just as everyone opposes Dutch elm 
disease and favors the whooping crane. Com- 
pulsory testing: You are stepping on my 
libertarian toes. ... This is still a democracy, 
Jack. ... The issue is inevitably, unavoidably, 
one of LOCAL CONTROL. Washington can’t 
do a blamed thing. Raleigh can’t do much 
more. Ultimately, the city and county... 
must do it for itself or it won’t be done 
at all.” 

x. 

DURHAM, N.C. 

Identification 

“Perhaps an indelible marking on the li- 
cense plate to indicate publicly an offense, 
or [on] some permanent spot, but where it 
would not permanently damage the car.” 

Unsigned. 
Insurance 

“Insurance companies, with every justifica- 
tion, are raising their auto premiums. But 
with this increase, careful drivers are being 
penalized along with the drunken driver. 
This is not fair. 

“Instead, the Department of Revenue 
should should keep the individual insurance 
company informed of the number of traffic 
and other violations the client has, so that 
only the client’s rates will be raised and not 
the rates of other drivers.” 

J. 

BETHEL Park, Pa. 
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ON DEALING WITH THE 
TERRORISTS 


(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a reso- 
lution urging the President to use his 
influence and exert moral leadership to 
establish a convention of all nations for 
the purpose of formulating an interna- 
tional agreement on the treatment of 
airline terrorists and the nations that 
give them support and asylum, 

The events of the past few days have 
made it abundantly clear that terrorism 
will spread across the globe like a plague 
if it is not stopped quickly and firmly. 
No person using the national or inter- 
national airways is safe from the terror- 
ist organizations bent on achieving their 
political objectives by any means neces- 
sary. Such practices cannot be condoned 
by any civilized nation. Such practices 
are the height of barbarism and threat- 
en the very foundations of orderly soci- 
ety everywhere. The use of terrorism 
cannot be- nicely circumscribed and 
neatly contained. If the peoples of the 
world condone its use in one instance it 
will soon appear in another instance, and 
another, until no person is safe from it 
and we are reduced to the law of the 
jungle. 

Not only must the terrorists be caught 
and punished, but the nations which 
harbor them must be put on notice that 
they will feel the weight of world dis- 
approval and worldwide sanctions. They 
must be made to know that such prac- 
tices are not acceptable in the commu- 
nity of nations any more than they are 
acceptable in the community of man. 
They must be brought to face the possi- 
bility of ejection from the community of 
nations, possibly through diplomatic and 
economic boycott. 

As a starting point, I suggest the air- 
lines of the world and all nations de- 
clare an airline boycott against the Arab 
States that harbor the terrorists and 
refuse to accept the airlines of those 
states or to fly to them until the hi- 
jackers are declared outlaws in their 
lands. If international agreement cannot 
be reached on this point, the United 
States should initiate its own airline boy- 
cott of those states. 

The United States, through the Office 
of the President, in establishing world- 
wide accord on the treatment of inter- 
national terrorists and the nations that 
harbor them and give them asylum, re- 
fuge, and support. I have refrained from 
suggesting the vehicle through which 
such accord should be reached, in order 
to give the President as much flexibility 
as possible in reaching the desired goals. 
If the convention is to be arranged 
through the United Nations, participa- 
tion should not be limited to U.N. mem- 
ber nations. All nations should be in- 
vited to participate. 

There being no objection, I would like 
to append to my remarks several news- 
paper editorials on this subject. Par- 
ticularly I would like to bring to my col- 
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leagues’ attention the fourth paragraph 
of the New York Times editorial, “Aerial 
Blackmail.” 
[From the New York Times] 
AERIAL BLACKMAIL 


Only the most uninformed can have been 
surprised by the latest aerial hijacking and 
by the ordeals of the unfortunates on the 
three planes seized by Arab terrorists. The 
fanatical commando group involved was 
earlier responsible for many similar outrages. 
Seven weeks ago these criminals demon- 
strated the political profitability of hijacking 
by extorting a promise from the Greek Gov- 
ernment to release their jailed confederates, 
Buoyed by past successes, the Arab gun- 
men had every reason to suppose aerial 
blackmail would work against other states. 
Their judgment appears to have been sound. 
This outcome can only encourage more acts 
of piracy by political zealots in every part 
of the world. 

The latest developments raise questions 
about the assumption that supine surrender 
to a hijacker is the best way to assure plane 
passengers’ safety. As matters worked out, 
it was the passengers on the El Al plane, 
whose crew was prepared to fight back and 
did so, that fared best. Nonresistance made 
sense when it could be assumed that a hi- 
jacked plane would be brought to some air- 
port governed by international law, and then 
quickly allowed to depart with its crew and 
its passengers. But that was not the scenario 
followed by the blackmailers who captured 
the Pan American, TWA and Swissair air- 
craft. 

The complete failure of the major airlines 
to deal with the threat of hijacking is 
matched only by the impotence of the United 
States Government in protecting its planes 
and its citizens. Coming so soon after the 
Egyptian display of contempt for this coun- 
try implicit in Cairo’s wholesale violation of 
the standstill provisions of the Middle East 
cease-fire, the latest incldents must further 
convince Arab militants that the United 
States is a paper tiger. And the Israelis will 
naturally further question the worth of the 
promises of a country that is unable even to 
protect its own citizens and planes. 

The crux of the problem posed by the Arab 
hijackings is that the terrorists involved are 
financed, armed and supported—openly or 
covertly—by the Arab states, Last July the 
hijackers of a Greek plane were received as 
heroes in Cairo. Last Sunday the hijacked 
Pan American 747 stopped in Beirut to take 
a commando explosives expert on board so 
that he could prepare the plane’s destruction 
at Cairo. Yet no action has been taken to 
apply sanctions. 

It is long past time for the airlines and 
governments of the world to declare a boy- 
cott of the Arab states, to refuse to let Arab 
planes land elsewhere in the world and to 
refuse to fy non-Arab planes to those coun- 
tries until the hijackers have been made 
outlaws in the Arab lands. The failure to take 
such sanctions in the past has spurred the 
Arab terrorist campaign against peaceful air 
travel. Failure to impose sanctions now will 
mean that the major governments and air- 
lines of the world are de facto accomplices 
of the fanatics who have endangered so many 
thousands of people in recent days and who 
intend to continue their potentially murder- 
ous crimes. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 9, 1970] 
THE SHOWDOWN IN THE DESERT 

The grim drama being played out on the 
sands of the Jordanian desert is interna- 
tional blackmail in its basest form. The lives 
of scores of innocent people have been put 
on the auction block by a gang of vicious, 
desperate outlaws. What these gangsters ex- 
pect to gain from this deadly exercise in 
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ransom and threat is a renewal of the Arab- 
Israeli war; there is no place for rabid fana- 
tics in a peaceful settlement. By raising their 
demands to include the release of 3,000 guer- 
rillas held captive in Israel, the Palestine 
“liberators” made clear their purpose of in- 
creasing the pressure on the Israeli govern- 
ment to break the cease-fire, either before or 
after the ransom deadline runs out tonight. 

The negotiations to release the hostages 
are so delicate now that no useful purpose 
would be served by public comment on 
them. Only those in close contact with them 
can judge the temper of the kidnapers. 
Those who are making that judgment for 
the Western nations now being blackmailed 
are entitled to proceed as best they can 
without a background of noisy advice. We 
only hope that in this, as in any other kid- 
naping, they chose wisely among the few 
courses of action open. 

It is possible, however, to begin to plan 
ahead in hopes that the nations of the world 
can take some immediate steps to prevent 
any repetition of this tragic affair. The 
world cannot tolerate a threat of this kind 
to international air travel—a threat in 
which innocent people are pawns in a dead- 
ly international power play. There have been 
long negotiations and much talk in many 
national capitals since the wave of airplane 
hijackings broke out many months ago but 
very little concerted action. The massive 
dose of criminal activity that took place in 
one day—four planes under attack and three 
seized—ought to convince every nation that 
this outrage has gone on long enough. 

The United States, in our view, should 
seize the initiative in this situation by 
ordering this country’s airlines to suspend 
all service to and from any nation that wel- 
comes hijackers, that treats hijacking as a 
minor offense, or that is unable to prevent 
its citizens from engaging in hijacking. At 
the same time, the government should deny 
landing rights in this country to any airline 
that serves such nations. This action should 
be taken, not so much as an economic sanc- 
tion against offending nations—although 
there would be significant economic effects— 
but as a simple safety measure designed to 
protect American citizens. 

There may be legal red tape in such a uni- 
lateral approach; international treaties goy- 
erning landing rights and so on are com- 
plex affairs. But this should not be allowed 
to stand in the way. For one thing, surely 
most other civilized nations would join in 
such a ban since it would place the respon- 
sibility for hijacking squarely where it be- 
longs—on those governments which have 
treated it as a game and which have en- 
couraged it by throwing welcoming parties 
for the pirates. Even if other nations did not 
join immediately, the United States should 
take the first step since its prime responsi- 
bility in this situation is the safety of its 
citizens and of those citizens of other coun- 
tries who travel on American air carriers. 

The airlines themselves can help by 
strengthening their security measures, al- 
though the fact that would-be pirates got 
aboard an El Al plane last Sunday indicates 
that even Israel’s relatively strict precau- 
tionary measures are far from fool-proof. It 
may be that for a while international travel- 
ers will haye to undergo that kind of scru- 
tiny now given to visitors of prison inmates, 
If so the price will not be too great if it 
helps to prevent another showdown on the 
desert sand. 


THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
PERSONNEL ACT 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing the Intergovernmen- 
tal Personnel Act of 1970. Already passed 
by the other body as S. 11, this bill will 
make possible for State and local gov- 
ernment employees a scale and manner 
of training which have been taken for 
granted for decades in private business. 

I believe, moreover, that this measure 
will be seen as a vital piece of legislation 
by all those concerned with the future of 
the American federal system. 

STRENGTHENING THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


For the Intergovernmental Personnel 
Act is in essence an effort to strengthen 
the fabric of American federalism by 
improving the quality of the men and 
women who serve at all levels of govern- 
ment, State and local as well as Federal. 

In this decade, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the work force 
of State and local governments is ex- 
pected to increase by 4,400,000 skilled 
men and women in technical, profession- 
al, and administrative positions, 

These are the teachers of, and the 
policemen who will protect, the coming 
generations; they are the pollution en- 
gineers and waste managers; they are 
the program planners and operations re- 
searchers who will administer the quar- 
ter of a trillion dollars that the Federal 
Government will allocate to State and 
local governments in various forms of 
assistance over the next decade. 

Mr. Speaker, this last astonishing fig- 
ure is a measure of the complexity of 
modern life and of the variety of forms 
of intergovernmental cooperation that 
we have already invented to meet the 
challenges of our times. In 1948 Federal 
aid to States and localities was a mere 
$1.8 billion. This year the figure may 
top $25 billion, and there is no doubt it 
will grow. We are just beginning to con- 
front seriously the problems of our con- 
taminated environment. We have not 
begun seriously to assure the poor and 
the fatherless of genuine economic secu- 
rity. We have a long way to go to make 
our school systems what they ought to 
be. 


IMPROVING LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 


As we face these problems—and as we 
face them within a context of creative 
federalism in which we try to keep gov- 
ernment responsive by keeping it close 
to the people it concerns—we are sure to 
turn more and more Federal dollars 
back to localities and States. But this 
money will be wasted if it is not com- 
petently administered. 

We know that outside the large cities 
many heads of government departments 
are often ill-trained; familiar perhaps 
with their own regions, they are then un- 
informed about progress in their fields, 
about developments in other cities or 
about alternative ways in which their 
jobs might be done. In the rural counties 
and small towns, police and health offi- 
cers are often desperately overworked 
and underpaid: to expect them to be well 
trained is to expect the impossible. 

Mr. Speaker, I should also observe that 
pay scales at the State and local level are 
often too low to attract competent or 
qualified people. Operations research po- 
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sitions which bring-comfortable salaries 
in the Federal Government or industry 
may offer considerably less in other 
branches of government. 

Mr. Speaker, clearly we cannot expect 
money to be well spent if it is to be ad- 
ministered by or spent on technical, pro- 
fessional, and administrative workers 
who have been left behind by the mod- 
ern demands on their jobs. 

WHAT THE BILL DOES 

Mr. Speaker, the Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act has 10 important func- 
tions, each of which will materially affect 
the quality of State and local government 
administration. 

First. Through an advisory council ap- 
pointed by the President, the bill would 
make possible the continued monitoring 
of State and local government training 
programs. Standards of training for such 
programs and proposals for the improve- 
ment of such training would be devel- 
oped, 

Second. The Civil Service Commission 
would be authorized to make grants to 
State and local governments to improve 
their systems of personnel administra- 
tion. 

Third. The bill will transfer to the Civil 
Service Commission the responsibility for 
overseeing the merit personnel adminis- 
tration provisions of certain federally as- 
sisted programs. 

Fourth. Federal agencies will be au- 
thorized to admit State and local govern- 
ment officials to Federal training pro- 
grams, with such training to be paid for 
by the Civil Service Commission or by 
the Federal agency concerned. 

Fifth. The bill will authorize Federal 
agencies to include in their budgets pro- 
visions for the training of State and 
local officials who will be involved in ad- 
ministration of each agency’s programs. 

Sixth. The Civil Service Commission 
will be authorized to make grants to the 
State and local governments themselves 
to enable them to set up approved pro- 
grams of employee training, and to 
finance Government service fellowships 
for some of their employees in graduate- 
level training. 

Seventh. The Civil Service Commission 
will be enabled to enter into cooperative 
recruiting and screening arrangements— 
at the request of the State and local 
governments—through which the exper- 
tise of the Civil Service Commission will 
be at the disposal of those bodies. 

Eighth. The bill will enable Congress 
to give its assent to interstate compacts 
designed to improve the personnel ad- 
ministration and training of State and 
local governments. 

Ninth. Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments will be authorized to exchange 
personnel temporarily with one another. 
Since education is largely a matter of 
exposure to alternatives, and since the 
best learning takes place in real life set- 
tings, I believe this is an innovation with 
tremendous possibilities for improving 
government administration at all levels. 

Tenth. The Civil Service Commission 
will be directed to coordinate the train- 
ing activities of various Federal agencies 
so as to cut out duplications and bring 
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about the most effective use of resources 
for such training. 
ACTION NEEDED NOW 


Mr. Speaker, the Intergovernmental 
Personnel Act of 1970 is a natural com- 
plement to the education for public 
Service program, of which I was privi- 
leged to be sponsor in 1968. The two 
together promise an improvement in 
local government administration to par- 
allel that which took place in the Federal 
Government administration when the 
Civil Service Commission was created in 
1883. 

The problems of our time—and the 
challenges of the future—have been re- 
cently diagnosed by the author Alvin 
Toffler as “Future Shock.” He tells us 
that in the private sector business ap- 
proaches the challenge of these problems 
with training: often a man must be 
trained for new careers as conditions 
change, perhaps two or three times in his 
life, Clearly any corporation which never 
retrained its staff would soon be out of 
business. Yet the Intergovernmental Per- 
sonnel Act has twice before come before 
this House and died here. 

Mr. Speaker, the death of this bill 
again would be a contribution to the 
continuing crisis in our cities, towns, and 
State and county governments. 

The passing of this bill would be a 
major contribution to enabling those 
governments to take up their responsi- 
bilities within the Federal Union. 

Mr. Speaker, the crises of the future 
are the missed opportunities of the pres- 
ent. I urge the House not to miss the 
opportunity presented by the Intergoy- 


ernmental Personnel Act—an opportu- 
nity to make State and local govern- 
ments work, an opportunity to make 
the American federal system genuinely 
effective. 


CREATION OF THE YOUTH CONSER- 
VATION CORPS—ARTICLE BY 
CHARLES A. QUATTLEBAUM 


(Mr. MEEDS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, probably 
one of the more important but least pub- 
licized pieces of legislation to emerge 
from this Congress was that creating the 
Youth Conservation Corps. It was my 
pleasure to be the chief House sponsor of 
the measure which became public law on 
August 5. 

Dr. Charles A. Quattlebaum of the 
Legislative Reference Service recently 
prepared an article describing the legis- 
lative history and concept of the Youth 
Conservation Corps. For convenient ref- 
erence by Members and the public, I in- 
sert the article in the Recorp at this 
point: 

CREATION OF THE YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 
(An article prepared by Charles A. Quattle- 
baum, specialist in education, Senior Spe- 

cialists Division, August 26, 1970) 

This year, 1970, may become a memorable 
one for thousands of American youth. On 
August 5 of this year President Nixon ap- 


proved an Act of Congress establishing a 
program to be known as the Youth Con- 
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servation Corps. Some persons are already 
calling it the YCC. It will initially provide 
summer employment and conservation edu- 
cation for young men and women not less 
than 15 nor more than 18 years of age. Ac- 
cording to plans for the Corps, enrollees will 
live and work on Federal lands, helping to 
restore forests, prevent or extinguish fires, 
improve recreational facilities, and perform 
other conservation activities. Meanwhile the 
enrollees will be receiving informal voca- 
tional training and experience. 

Senator Henry M. Jackson and Representa- 
tive Lloyd Meeds were the prime sponsors 
of the legislation in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives respectively. The 
proposal to establish the Corps received bi- 
partisan support in both Houses of Congress. 

In the lengthy debate on the floor of the 
House, the argument for the bill was gen- 
erally led by Representative Carl D, Perkins, 
Chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. The Senate passed the bill with- 
out debate. 

A PILOT PROGRAM 

Reminiscent of the much-praised Civilian 
Conservation Corps of the nineteen-thirties, 
the YCC somewhat resembles that organiza- 
tion in basic concept and purpose. However, 
mindful of some other Federal ventures in 
education and employment of youth which 
were adversely criticized in the House de- 
bate on the YCC, the Congress provided for 
initiation of the Corps as a pilot program, 
costing the Government only $3.5 million 
annually for 3 years. Some sponsors of the 
legislation already. have expressed intention 
to press for expansion of the program if it 
proves successful, as they believe it will. 

In the House debate on the proposed leg- 
islation Representative Edward R. Roybal, of 
California, expressed the wish to see 3 mil- 
lion young people enrolled in the Corps. He 
predicted that the establishing act of 1970 
“will go down in history as perhaps the best 


piece of domestic legislation passed by this 
Congress.” 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

At intervals during a number of years 
prior to 1969 various bills to establish youth 
conservation programs were introduced in 
Congress. Either in scope or in objectives, 
however, these earlier bills differed from the 
proposals to establish a Youth Conservation 
Corps which were introduced during the first 
session of the Qist Congress (in 1969). 

On February 18, 1969, Senator Henry M. 
Jackson (for himself and Senator Ted Stev- 
ens) introduced S. 1076, a bill to establish a 
Youth Conservation Corps within the De- 
partments of Interior and Agriculture. Sena- 
tor Jackson was later joined by 24 of his 
colleagues for the support of this measure. 
Hearings on the bill, which had been referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, were held before that committee on 
April 21, 1969. The bill passed the Senate on 
June 26, 1969, with the title amended so as 
to read: “An Act to establish a pilot program 
in the Departments of the Interior and Agri- 
culture designated as the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps, and for other purposes. (Congres- 
sional Record, vol. 115, pt. 13, p. 17482.) 

In the meantime, on May 12, 1969, Repre- 
sentative Lloyd Meeds (for himself and 
Representative Wendell Wyatt) had intro- 
duced a bill proposing to establish a Youth 
Conservation Corps within the Department 
of Labor. This bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. On May 5, 
1969, and October 8, 1969, respectively, Repre- 
sentatives Thomas S. Foley and Richard T. 
Hanna introduced bills proposing to estab- 
lish a Youth Conservation Corps within the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior. 
These bills were also referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. Hearings on all 
of these bills were held before the Select Com- 
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mittee on Labor of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor on October 22 and 23, 1969. 

On December 19, 1969, H.R. 15361, a new 
bill to establish a pilot program designated as 
the Youth Conservation Corps, was intro- 
duced by Mr. Lloyd Meeds (for himself, Mr. 
Daniels of New Jersey, Mr. Perkins, Mrs. 
Green of Oregon, Mr. Thompson of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Dent, Mr. Brademas, Mr. Carey, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. William D. Ford, Mr. Hathaway, 
Mrs. Mink, Mr. Scheuer, Mr. Burton of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Gaydos, Mr. Stokes, Mr. Clay, Mr. 
Powell, and Mr. Esch). Also on December 19, 
1969, an identical bill was introduced by Mr. 
Lloyd Meeds (for himself, Mr. Blatnik, Mr. 
Kastenmeier, Mrs. Hansen of Washington, Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Foley, Mr. Dingell, Mr. Hicks, Mr. 
Howard, Mr. Saylor, Mr. Pelly, Mrs. May, Mr. 
Wyatt, and Mr. Sandman). 

These bills were referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. On March 17, 1970, 
H.R. 15361 was reported from that committee 
by Representative Lloyd Meeds. After con- 
siderable debate involving several amend- 
ments, this bill passed the House by a vote 
of 256 to 54 on June 15, 1970. The Committee 
on Education and Labor was then discharged 
from further consideration of the similar bill 
which had passed the Senate (S. 1076); and 
the House agreed. to a motion by committee 
chairman Carl D. Perkins to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of S. 1076 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the provisions contained 
in H.R. 15361, as passed. The Senate bill, as 
thus amended, was then passed and H.R. 
15361 was laid on the table (Congressional 
Record, page 19759, June 15, 1970). 


DIGEST OF THE DEBATED PROPOSAL 


The Senate passed S. 1076 without floor de- 
bate on the basis of pro and con material 
having been presented in the committee 
hearings and report on the bill. In order to 
perceive the applicability of some of the ar- 
guments set forth in the extensive debate on 
the floor of the House of Representatives, it 
is necessary to understand the proposal then 
under consideration by the House. Following 
is a digest of H.R. 15361 as it was presented 
to the House, before amendments, on June 15, 
1970: 

The bill proposed to further the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the natural re- 
sources of the United States by establishing 
a 3-year pilot program to be designated as 
the Youth Conservation Corps program. As 
proposed: (1) The Corps would have con- 
sisted of youth of both sexes, ages 14 through 
18, employed by the Youth Conservation 
Corps Interagency Committee, which would 
have been created by the act. (2) The Corps 
would have been open to youth of all social, 
economic, and racial classifications. (3) Serv- 
ice as a member of the Corps would have been 
limited to not more than 90 days during any 
Single year.. (4) The Youth Conservation 
Corps Interagency Committee would have 
been composed of six persons, representing 
the Departments of the Interlor, Agriculture, 
and Labor, who would have administered the 
Corps. (5) The committee would have (a) 
designated the public lands upon which 
members of the Corps could be effectively 
utilized in conservation work; (b) deter- 
mined the rates of pay, hours, and other 
conditions of employment in the Corps; and 
(c) performed other duties specified in the 
act. (6) To carry out this program the act 
would have authorized an appropriation of 
not to exceed $3,500,000 annually for 3 years. 


ARGUMENTS ADVANCED PRO AND CON 


In brief and in substance, the following ar- 
guments favorable and unfavorable to this 
proposal, as expressed in H.R. 15361 and as 
reported in the House, were brought forth 
in the relevant Senate and House committee 
hearings and reports and in the House floor 
debate. While some of these arguments were 
not originally advanced in specific reference 
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to H.R. 15361 the applicability of these ar- 
guments to that bill, as reported in the 
House, is demonstrable. 

Altogether, in the hearings and on the 
fioor, the favorable arguments were set forth 
at greater length than the opposing argu- 
ments. Hence in the following summary the 
pros run proportionately longer than the 
cons. All of the arguments are not stated 
in either case. 


DIGEST OF THE FAVORABLE ARGUMENTS OFFERED 


Following is a summary of the favorable 
arguments that were offered. 

Young people employed in the Youth Con- 
servation Corps would help reduce the 
tremendous backlog of work needing to be 
done in our national parks and forests and 
other public lands. The work accomplished 
by the Youth Conservation Corps would be 
of inestimable value to the public. 

The Corps would provide the enrollees ex- 
perience of great educational importance. 
Their participation in public service conser- 
vation undertakings would have maturing 
and stabilizing effects in the development of 
their personalities. They would acquire ap- 
preciation of our Nation's natural resources, 
and understanding of the needs and methods 
for maintaining their great national heritage. 

The proposed Youth Conservation Corps 
would enroll young people within the age 
group most in need of summer employment. 
The Nation has an obligation to provide its 
youth opportunities for constructive use of 
their time during the out-of-school summer 
months, 

The proposed program would not repre- 
sent a duplication or overlapping of any 
existing program for youth. Generally per- 
sons claiming that the purposes of the pro- 
posed program could be achieved through 
existing programs have. disregarded differ- 
ences in goals as well as other important 
differences. 

The Youth Conseryation Corps would pro- 
vide constructive and “relevant” experience 
for restless youth who complain that they 
cannot find such experience in traditional 
school curricula. 

At this time of great national concern over 
the quality of the environment, the Youth 
Conservation Corps would offer opportunity 
to contribute to environmental improvement 
for present and future generations. The 
corps would lead toward a public effort to 
build the ecological basis needed for a mod- 
ern society. 

By providing summer earnings and stimu- 
lating interest in learning the proposed pro- 
gram would prevent many youngsters from 
dropping out of school. By providing mean- 
ingful work for youth the program would 
prevent much juvenile delinquency and 
crime. 

Competent and suitable supervisors and 
instructors for the Youth Conservation 
Corps could be chosen from the reservoir of 
high school and college faculty available for 
employment during the summer months. 

Boys and girls are together in the streets 
and alleys without any supervision at all. 
They would have some supervision in the 
YCC and both sexes should be included in 
the program. 

Boys and girls only 14 and 15 years of age 
are not too young to be included. Experience 
has shown that both sexes can do useful 
conseryation work without using potentially 
dangerous tools. The Youth Conservation 
Corps would not continue the discrimina- 
tion against girls practiced by the Job Corps. 

The highly successful experience with the 
Civilian Conservation Corps years ago showed 
the merits of the proposal expressed in H.R. 
15361. Nevertheless, there would be distinct 
advantages in initiating the Youth Conser- 
vation Corps as a pilot program. 

Because of the great differences in basic 
purposes and in other respects, the cost of 
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the proposed program per enrollee is not 
fairly comparable to the cost per enrollee in 
any other program. The Youth Conservation 
Corps would represent a wise investment in 
improvement of our public lands and in the 
growth potential of youthful citizens. 

The proposed 90-day employment period 
would be adequate for the purposes of the 
Corps. The proposed legislation wisely pro- 
vides that enrollees in the Corps would be 
employed on conservation projects as near 
to their homes as is practicable. 

One of the most desirable and distinctive 
features of the proposed program is that it 
wouid be open to all American youth. In the 
Nation’s attempt to solve its youth problems, 
and combat poverty, one of the great fal- 
lacies has been the assumption that young 
people in families of low income are the 
disadvantaged youth of the Nation. Young 
people can be disadvantaged or deprived in 
many different ways. Most of the Nation's 
youth are deprived of experience in conser- 
vation activities. In the Youth Conservation 
Corps enrollees of various backgrounds would 
learn from each other. 

Some persons have referred to the pro- 
posed Youth Conservation Corps as if it 
would be a categorical manpower training 
program. It would not be such. Therefore, 
initiation of the Youth Conservation Corps 
would not conflict with the aims of the ad- 
ministration’s proposed Manpower Training 
Act. 

H.R. 15361 represents a bipartisan proposal. 


DIGEST OF THE UNFAVORABLE ARGUMENTS 
ADVANCED 


Following is a summary of the unfavorable 
arguments that were expressed. 

The proposed restriction of employment in 
the Youth Conservation Corps to 90 days in 
a calendar year would limit the usefulness 
of the program. It cannot promise to achieve 
its goals of conservation and personal de- 
velopment in such a short time. 

The cost of the proposed program per en- 
rollee would be high in comparison with 
the cost of some comparable programs, such 
as the Neighborhood Youth Corps summer 
program. The 4-H program, if extended, 
could give urban youngsters outdoor experi- 
ence without the Government’s employing 
them. 

The Government is already involving dis- 
advantaged young people in conservation ac- 
tivities through the Job Corps conservation 
centers, the community action agencies, and 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps. Much of the 
conservation work which can be safely per- 
formed by youth is near their homes and 
does not involve transportation to remote 
locations in national parks and forests. It 
would be better to expand the existing pro- 
grams than to initiate a new one. 

The proposed program is not directed to 
disadvantaged youth, as it should be. These 
youth are most in need of work experience 
and income. 

The proposed legislation does not ade- 
quately provide for the supervision and 
safety of enrollees in the Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps. Their use of power tools in re- 
mote locations would be hazardous. Suffi- 
cient recruitment of competent supervisory 
personnel would be problematical. 

The base of the legislation should be 
broadened so as to provide learning opportu- 
nities in many areas besides conservation. 

It is not practical to try to draw together 
in a single program the interests of boys 
and girls ranging from 14 to 18 years of age. 
Those only 14 or 15 years old are too young 
to be included, as is proposed in the bills. 

To bring together boys and girls of both 
races, 14 to 18 years of age, in forest camps 
would be very unwise. 

Letters from the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, Labor and Interior show that none of 
these departments wants to administer the 
YCC program. 
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The State and local governments should 
take responsibility for programs such as the 
proposed YCC. It would be a good program 
for the States or localities but not for the 
Federal Government. 

The proposed program would create a new 
bureaucracy when we need more consolida- 
tion and saving of administrative costs. 

Creation of the Youth Conservation Corps 
would further fragment the Nation's man- 
power training effort and conflict with the 
integrating efforts of the administration's 
proposed Manpower Training Act. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE HOUSE BILL 


Early in the House debate on the YCC 
bill, Representative B. F. Sisk stated: “It 
is my understanding that the authors have 
agreed to accept some amendments and I 
expect to support them.” Several amend- 
ments were adopted. One of these changed 
the age limitation for enrollees from 14 to 18 
inclusive to 16 to 18 inclusive. Another 
gave authority to the Federal administrators 
of the Corps to arrange “directly or by con- 
tract with any public agency or organization 
or any private nonprofit agency or organiza- 
tion which has been in existence for five 
years” for services and equipment for the 
needs of members of the Corps. Another 
amendment transferred the responsibility for 
administration of the YCC from the proposed 
Youth Conservation Corps Interagency Com- 
mittee to the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 


PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC LAW 91-378 


Except for these amendments the Act as 
passed by both Houses of Congress and ap- 
proved by the President (Public Law 91-378) 
is not markedly different from the bill (H.R. 
15361) which was debated in the House. In 
layman's language, here are the principal 
features of the law. 

The Act provides for gainful employment 
during the summer months of American 
youth, representing all segments of society. 

It provides that this employment shall 
take place in the healthful atmosphere af- 
forded in the national park system, the na- 
tional forest system, the national wildlife 
refuge system, and other public land and 
water areas administered by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

The declared purpose of the Act is to 
further the development and maintenance 
of the natural resources of the United 
States by the youth upon whom will fall 
the ultimate responsibility for maintaining 
and managing these resources. 

The Act establishes in the Department of 
the Interior and the Department of Agricul- 
ture a 3-year pilot program designated as the 
Youth Conservation Corps. 

It specifies that the Corps shall consist of 
young men and women who are permanent 
residents of the United States, its territories, 
or possessions, who have attained age 15 but 
not age 19. It provides for employment of 
these young people during the summer 
months without regard to civil service classi- 
fication laws, rules or regulations. It opens 
the Corps to youth of both sexes and of all 
social, economic and racial classifications. It 
limits employment of an individual in the 
Corps to 90 days during any single year. 

The Act specifies certain duties of the 
Secretary of the Interior and of the Secretary 
of Agriculture relating to the Corps, Including 
the following: (1) To determine the areas 
under their administrative jurisdictions 
which are appropriate for carrying out pro- 
grams using employees of the Corps. (2) To 
determine the rates of pay, hours, and other 
conditions of employment in the Corps. (3) 
To provide for such transportation, lodging, 
subsistence, and other services and equip- 
ment as they may deem necessary or appro- 
priate for the needs of members of the Corps. 
(4) To promulgate regulations to insure the 
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safety, health and welfare of the Corps mem- 
bers. (5) To prepare a report indicating the 
most feasible and efficient method for initiat- 
ing & cost sharing youth conservation pro- 
gram with State natural resource, conserva- 
tion, or outdoor recreation agencies; and to 
submit this report to the President not later 
than one year following enactment of vhis 
Act for transmittal to the Congress. 

The Act authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Secretary of Agriculture to 
contract with any public agency or organiza- 
tion or any private nonprofit agency or 
organization which has been in existence for 
at least 5 years for the operation of any 
Youth Conservation Corps project. The Act 
requires that, wherever economically feasible, 
existing but unoccupied Federal facilities 
shall be utilized for purposes of the Corps. 
The Act also requires that Corps members 
shall be employed on conservation projects 
as near to their places of residence as is feasi- 
ble. 

The Act specifies that upon completion of 
each year's pilot program the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall prepare a joint report detailing the con- 
tribution of the program toward achieving 
the purposes of the Act. It also requires that 
this report be submitted to the President and 
that he transmit it to Congress. 

For carrying out its purposes the Act au- 
thorizes an annual appropriation to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture of not to exceed $3,500,000 an- 
nually for 3 years. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO MAYOR 
CHARLES PUKSTA, OF CLARE- 
MONT, N.H. 


(Mr, CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a leading New Hampshire civic 
leader was appointed by President Nixon 
to the National Advisory Council on 
Adult Education. Charles Puksta, cur- 
rently the mayor of Claremont, N.H., is 
an outstanding community leader. He 
has given selflessly of his time over the 
years in making Claremont a better city 
and will surely make a significant con- 
tribution as a member of the Advisory 
Council. 

The need for better adult education 
programs has been long recognized by 
Mayor Puksta, who happens to be a 
personal friend as well as a constituent 
of mine. He is well aware of the fact that 
we need good adult education programs 
to complement the traditional youth- 
oriented educational system. 

As an outstanding local community 
leader, he will be in a position to add 
much to the Advisory Council on Adult 
Education by making available his ex- 
perience at the grassroots. Members of 
Congress are all too aware of the tend- 
ency of Washington-based experts to as- 
sume that they have all of the answers, 
to the extent that they often have lost 
touch with the very real problems of local 
communities. One answer to this prob- 
lem lies in advisory councils like this 
one, so that outstanding community 
leaders like Charles Puksta can contrib- 
ute their viewpoint and considerable 
local experience. 

The Claremont Daily Eagle recently 
congratulated Mayor Puksta on his ap- 
pointment with an excellent editorial 
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written and signed by the publisher, Ed 
Bennett. An outstanding civic leader 
himself, Ed Bennett has worked with 
Charlie Puksta on many endeavors and 
is in a good position to comment on the 
appointment. It is my privilege to have 
known and had the chance to work with 
both of these noted community and State 
leaders of New Hampshire. 

I join the Claremont Daily Eagle in 
saying, “Well done, Charlie Puksta.” 

The editorial follows: 

CONGRATULATIONS, MAYOR PUKSTA 

Announcement was made this week of 
the appointment by President Nixon of 
Mayor Charles Puksta to the National Ad- 
visory Council on Adult Education, 

Congratulations to the mayor for this 
singular honor and our thanks to him for 
his public service and dedication to Clare- 
mont so that a citizen of our community 
should be so recognized. 

Mayor Puksta has unselfishly devoted 
most of his spare time to his community and 
to the political party of his choice, which 
happens to be Republican. 

Over the years, since we have been in 
Claremont, Charlie Puksta has doggedly and 
faithfully served the city in a number of 
capacities. 

No. “yes man,” he has sometimes taken 
unpopular decisions, stated his case and 
stuck with his convictions. 

A member of Claremont’s active Polish 
community, Charlie and his wife, Lorraine, 
live humbly and work hard, their family of 
fine children helping Mrs. Puksta with their 
neighborhood store. 

Mr. Puksta’s service to Claremont cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents; the yard- 
stick is the mayor's continued willingness 
to serve on the city council at no pay and 
the city’s obvious satisfaction with his serv- 
ice. 

The mayor is now serving his seventh 
consecutive term, two terms of which were 
assistant mayor, and two terms as mayor. 

Claremonters will share Charlie’s pleasure 
and satisfaction with the President's ap- 
pointment. 

They will join with The Eagle in wishing 
him well in this new, additional public 
service. 


AMERICAN SECURITY COUNCIL 
POLL 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a mis- 
leading poll of public and congressional 
views on issues of national security is 
about to be released and disseminated 
nationwide by the American Security 
Council, headquartered in Washington, 
D.C. There is no doubt that the results 
of the poll when released will purport to 
show overwhelming support for the 
Council’s rightwing views of the “na- 
tional security issues’ covered by the 
poll. The procedures followed and the 
questions themselves are designed to en- 
courage those who agree with the coun- 
cil to fill out and return the question- 
naire and to discourage those who dis- 
agree from doing so. This represents 
built-in distortion and adds up to a fraud 
upon the public. Members of the execu- 
tive branch and of the Congress and 
representatives of the media should 
weigh the poll accordingly. 

The American Security Council has, 
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over the past several months, sent out 
thousands of letters to what it calls 
“opinion leaders” across the country re- 
questing them to “‘serve on the national 
voter advisory board” of the council, 
to fill out a 10-point questionnaire on 
various “national security” questions, 
and to contribute $10 or more to help 
prepare and distribute the poll results 
to the news media, campaign workers, 
President Nixon, and the Congress. A 
mailing was sent to newspaper editors 
requesting them to publish the question- 
naire and report the results. The council 
has also announced it is preparing a 
special analysis of the “actual national 
security voting record of each Member 
of Congress” for use in the coming fall 
elections. 

The Council’s so-called poll is a fraud 
in several respects. First, the letter ac- 
companying the questionnaire implies 
that respondents must make at least a 
$10 contribution in order to become 
a member of the National Advisory 
Board and have their questionnaire re- 
plies counted. Obviously, those who do 
not support the ultraconservative posi- 
tions of the Council will not fill out and 
return the poll because they will not 
want to contribute the $10. 

Furthermore, while the Council indi- 
cates that its poll.is intended to be sound 
and accurate, the wording and presenta- 
tion of its questionnaire are anything but 
unbiased. Consider, for example, the fol- 
lowing quotations from the ASC cover- 
letter accompanying the questionnaire: 

We believe that most Americans support 
a strong national defense against Communist 
aggression, but we can't prove it without 
your cooperation in this poll. 

Our staffers are not only expert on stra- 
tegic military affairs but are also very knowl- 
edgeable on the various forces at work in- 
ternally to destroy our country—the Com- 
munist Party, the Black Panthers, SDS, the 
Yippies, ete. 

Many voters are not aware of how some 
Senators such as Kennedy, Gore, Muskie, 
Fulbright, Goodell, McGovern, Cranston, and 
others have taken positions on national se- 
curity matters which weaken America’s de- 
fense against Communism. For example, 
they all oppose President Nixon on both 
missile defense and Vietnam. 


Thoughtful men may disagree about 
the significance and usefulness of polls 
in general. But no one would disagree 
that in order to be at all accurate, ob- 
jective, and meaningful, polls should be 
conducted with extreme impartiality by 
organizations disinterested in the issues 
under inquiry. The American Security 
Council surely does not fit that descrip- 
tion, It is generally regarded as a right- 
wing organization. If was founded and 
is still heavily supported by defense con- 
tractors and defense-related industries. 
It is clear from its publications and 
letters that it has very definite prejudices 
and views on matters of national secu- 
rity, and that it has equally definite in- 
tentions with regard to what its poll re- 
sults ought to indicate. 

In view of these facts, I want to urge 
my colleagues in the Congress and the 
representatives of the media to exercise 
due caution in the significance they 
might attach to the findings of the 
American Security Council when those 
“findings” are released. They should be 
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recognized for what they are—rigged 
rightwing propaganda. No more signifi- 
cance should be attached to them than 
would be attached to findings similarly 
arrived at by any organization commit- 
ted to a firm position on national secu- 
rity issues, whatever its location on the 
political spectrum. 


SATELLITE AIRWAVES FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the posi- 
tion that the United States will take at 
the World Administrative Radio Con- 
ference for Space Telecommunications, 
which will be held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, in June 1971, does not give ade- 
quate recognition and support to the 
needs of noncommercial and educational 
interests. 

The U.S. position is being tailored to 
serve the Defense Department and com- 
mercial, profitmaking organizations at 
great expense to potential users of non- 
commercial, public satellite services, such 
as those provided by public broadcasting 
and other educational outlets. These po- 
tential users would include universities, 
school districts, hospitals, et cetera. The 
United States tentative position, which 
is now in its Seventh Draft at the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, makes 
available a disproportionate share of the 
frequency spectrum to the Department 
of Defense without requiring DOD to 
justify their present and future potential 
needs for frequency allocations with the 
same rigor that is being required of other 
applicants for use of the radio frequency 
spectrum. Private, commercial users of 
satellite communications are being given 
most of the remaining available fre- 
quency spectrum. 

It is urgent that this situation be cor- 
rected before the final U.S. position is 
formulated and presented to the World 
Conference at Geneva next year. Ac- 
cordingly I have sent letters to FCC 
Chairman Dean Burch, to Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers, to Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Elliot 
Richardson, to Presidential adviser Rob- 
ert Finch, and to NASA Administrator 
Thomas O. Paine. These letters make 
specific recommendations for changes 
in the US. position in order to 
assure that the interests of noncom- 
mercial, public users of satellite services 
will be protected. The following is the 
text of my letter to FCC Chairman Dean 
Burch: 

Lerrsr TO FCC CHAIRMAN DEAN BURCH 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1970. 
In the matter of an inquiry relating to prep- 
aration for a World Administrative Radio 

Conference of the International Telecom- 

munication Union on matters pertaining 

to the radio astronomy and space serv- 

icés.—Docket No. 18294 


Dear Mr, CHAIRMAN: I would like to urge 
that greater consideration be given to the 
exclusive allocation of a bandwidth of ap- 
proximately 200 MHz for satellite services 
for non-commercial, public users, such as 
public broadcasting and educational serv- 


ices. I would urge that the preliminary 
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“Draft Proposals of the United States of 
America for the World Administrative Radio 
Conference for Space Telecommunications— 
Geneva, 1971,” be modified to include such 
an exclusive allocation. 

Paragraph 1€ of the Seventh Notice of 
Inquiry states that “neither the Commission 
nor the OTM denies that a future require- 
ment might develop for Interconnection be- 
tween and among the various educational 
outlets to the public.” However the Com- 
mission and the OTM appear convinced that, 
based on present needs, there is no justifi- 
cation for an exclusive allocation of fre- 
quency spectrum for educational purposes 
at this time. I would dispute that conclu- 
sion. If public and educational users are to 
to be able to plan and construct facilities 
at the lowest possible cost, they must be 
assured that the necessary frequency spec- 
trum will be available. An exclusive alloca- 
tion in the 2500-2690 MHz band would 
make it possible for potential non-commer- 
cial, public users of satellite services to 
plan for the installation of inexpensive, 
receive-only ground terminals. While the 
Commission urges educators to look to the 
11.7-12.2 GHz range for future accommo- 
dation of any interconnection requirements, 
the higher cost of the equipment required 
by the receiving stations would make such 
an allocation less desirable than in the 
2500-2690 MHz band. The organizations 
which will be setting up these receive-only 
facilities will likely be the public and edu- 
cational users, such as universities, local 
school districts, hospitals, etc. to whom the 
cost differential will be most critical. 

I would also urge that if an additional 
portion of the frequency spectrum must be 
found to accommodate those users to which 
the 2500-2690 MHz space frequency spectrum 
is now proposed to be allocated, that the 
frequencies assigned to the Department of 
Defense be re-examined. I realize that the 
FCC has no statutory authority over the 
allocation and assignment of frequencies to 
the Executive Branch, including the De- 
partment of Defense. However, because of 
the growing demand by non-governmental 
users of the airwaves which needs to be met, 
I would appreciate whatever influence you 
can bring to bear to require reevaluation by 
the Executive Branch of its spectrum re- 
quirements. Particularly, the Department of 
Defense should be required to justify its 
present and its potential future needs for 
frequency allocations with the same rigor 
that is required of other applicants for use 
of the radio frequency spectrum. For ex- 
ample, by allocating earth resources satel- 
lites to some of the frequencies which DOD 
may now be using for similar reconnaissance 
satellites, the 2500-2690 MHz band could be 
allocated for satellite services for non-com- 
mercial, public users. 

It is high time that non-commercial and 
educational interests be accorded new rec- 
ognition and sufficient frequency allocations 
to fully develop their services. To seek their 
support for this position, I am sending copies 
of this letter to Congressman Harley O. Stag- 
gers, Chairman of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee; Con, 

Torbert H. Macdonald, Chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Communications and Power; 
Senator Warren G. Magnuson, Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Commerce; and 
Senator John O. Pastore, Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Communications, 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM. 


HI- 


PALESTINIAN TERRORISTS’ 
JACKINGS DEMAND U.S. ACTION 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the world re- 
mains watching while three hijacked 
airplanes stand in the Jordan desert, 
their passengers’ lives standing black- 
mail for the release of Palestinian terror- 
ists. A fourth jet was destroyed in Cairo, 
after having been flown there at the com- 
mand of its hijackers. Fortunately, no 
lives were lost. And a fifth jet’s hijacking 
was only barely averted. 

In all these instances, Palestinian ter- 
rorists were the criminals who perpe- 
trated these hijackings. Acting with 
complete disregard for the law, they 
challenge the right of every nation, and 
of every nation’s citizens, to travel in 
safety and security. And, what is more, 
they are challenging the right of Israel 
to exist. 

This state of affairs simply cannot be 
allowed to exist. 

The Palestinian terrorists have estab- 
lished themselves as an apparently inde- 
pendent fifth column within Jordan. In 
fact, their complete disdain for and re- 
sistance to the authority of the Jordanian 
Government—now carried to the extreme 
of overt hostilities—is object lesson which 
should be well contemplated by those 
who call upon Israel to open her doors 
and accept within her borders all the 
Palestinians now settled in her neigh- 
bors’ lands. The actions of the Palestin- 
ian guerrillas rebut the suggestion of 
such action upon Israel's part. 

The difficulties of the current situa- 
tion do not justify diplomatic torpor, 
however. Again, if object lessons have 
any value—and they do—the past inac- 
tion of this administration in respond- 
ing to the plight of Israel should dem- 
onstrate very clearly that it cannot stand 
mute now. 

The matter of plane hijackings should 
be laid before the United Nations by the 
President in person. Both the Palestinian 
terrorists and the Arab States, which 
have—both covertly and overtly—offered 
support and assistance to the terrorists, 
look to that body for sympathy and as 
a forum for propaganda. While that body 
may be weak in terms of available courses 
of action it can undertake, its political 
value can be, and is, significant. The 
presence of the President of the United 
States cannot help but engender con- 
demnation of the terrorists’ tactics in 
that forum. 

But not only must the President ap- 
pear before the United Nations to con- 
demn the acts of terrorism which have 
been, and continue to be, perpetrated. 
He must also call for an agreement be- 
tween all nations of the world commu- 
nity to extradite hijackers to the coun- 
try in which they committed their crime. 
Those nations which refuse to sign such 
an agreement must be declared off limits 
to passenger planes flying in interna- 
tional commerce. 

Acting unilaterally, the President 
should direct the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to bar the use of U.S. airports by the 
planes of any nation which offers succor 
to hijackers. 

In addition, Federal marshals in suffi- 
cient numbers should be assigned to in- 
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ternational airports within this country, 
and the development and placement of 
weapons detection mechanisms at these 
airports must be expedited. 

The dire peril which faces those hos- 
tages in the Jordanian desert demands 
the strongest condemnation by this 
country. The constant and growing peril 
which endangers Israel demands the 
same. To choose a phrase from the edi- 
torial which appeared in the September 
9 edition of the Washington Post, the 
United States “should seize the ini- 
tiative.” 

At this point, I should like to append 
this editorial, which I commend to my 
colleagues as a well-reasoned presenta- 
tion which I support: 

THE SHOWDOWN IN THE DESERT 


The grim drama being played out on the 
sands of the Jordanian desert is international 
blackmail in its basest form. The lives of 
scores of innocent people have been put on 
the auction block by a gang of vicious, des- 
perate outlaws. What these gangsters expect 
to gain from this deadly exercise in ransom 
and threat is a renewal of the Arab-Israeli 
war; there is no place for rabid fanatics in 
a peaceful settlement. By raising their de- 
mands to include the release of 3,000 guer- 
rillas held captive in Israel, the Palestine 
“liberators” made clear their purpose of in- 
creasing the pressure on the Israeli govern- 
ment to break the cease-fire, either before or 
after the ransom deadline runs out tonight. 

The negotiations to release the hostages are 
so delicate now that no useful purpose would 
be served by public comment on them. Only 
those in close contact with them can judge 
the temper of the kidnapers. Those who are 
making that judgment for the Western na- 
tions now being blackmailed are entitled to 
proceed as best they can without a back- 
ground of noisy advice. We only hope that 
in this, as in any other kidnaping, they choose 
wisely among the few courses of action open. 

It is possible, however, to begin to plan 
ahead in hopes that the nations of the world 
can take some immediate steps to prevent 
any repetition of this tragic affair. The world 
cannot tolerate a threat of this kind to 
international air travel—a threat in which 
innocent people are pawns in a deadly inter- 
national power play. There have been long 
negotiations and much talk in many national 
capitals since the wave of airplane hijackings 
broke out many months ago but very little 
concerted action. The massive dose of crim- 
inal activity that took place in one day— 
four planes under attack and three seized— 
ought to convince every nation that this 
outrage has gone on long enough. 

The United States, in our view, should 
seize the initiative in this situation by or- 
dering this country’s airlines to suspend all 
service to and from any nation that wel- 
comes hijackers, that treats hijacking as a 
minor offense, or that is unable to prevent 
its citizens from engaging in hijacking. At 
the same time, the government should deny 
landing rights in this country to any air- 
line that serves such nations. This action 
should be taken, not so much as an economic 
sanction against offending nations—al- 
though there would be significant economic 
effects—but as a simple safety measure de- 
signed to protect American citizens. 

There may be legal red tape in such a 
unilateral approach; international treaties 
governing landing rights and so on are 
complex affairs. But this should not be al- 
lowed to stand in the way. For one thing, 
surely most other civilized nations would 
join in such a ban since it would place the 
responsibility for hijacking squarely where 
it belongs—on those governments which 
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have treated it as a game and which have 
encouraged it by throwing welcoming par- 
ties for the pirates. Even if other nations did 
not join immediately, the United States 
should take the first step since its prime re- 
sponsibility in this situation is the safety 
of its citizens and of those citizens of other 
countries who travel on American air car- 
riers. 

The airlines themselves can help by 
strengthening their security measures, al- 
though the fact that would-be pirates got 
abroad an El Al plane last Sunday indicates 
that. even Israel’s relatively strict precau- 
tionary measures are far from fool-proof. It 
may be that for a while international travel- 
ers will have to undergo-the kind of scrutiny 
now given to visitors of prison inmates. 
If so the price will not be too great if it 
helps to prevent another showdown on the 
desert sand. 


AIRCRAFT HIJACKING 


(Mr. SYMINGTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Rrecorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
my first address to the House 2 years ago, 
I warned of the dangers of aircraft hi- 
jacking. At that time, I urged the State 
Department to take action to prevent a 
recurrence of such incidents. 

A few months ago, I introduced a res- 
olution urging an international conven- 
tion to prevent the kidnaping and harass- 
ment of diplomatic personnel. I was 
joined in that resolution by 33 of my 
colleagues. Today, troubled by the con- 
sequences of inaction, I am introducing a 
revised version of that resolution which 
would extend its provisions to peaceful 
international travelers. 

The inviolable right of individuals to 
unmolested international passage and 
the worldwide observance of diplomatic 
immunity are essential to maintain world 
peace. I am hopeful that my resolution 
will initiate action to deter groups seek- 
ing political advantage from such inter- 
national crimes, and to provide for the 
swift administration of justice to those 
not deterred. 

I shall urge my colleagues to join me 
in sponsoring this resolution. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
upon coming to the United States, Svet- 
lana Allilvyeva, Joseph Stalin’s daughter, 
stated: 

Nobody here can realize the difference be- 
tween the free world and the world of totali- 
tarian ideology. 


As one who witnessed and experienced 
the tyranny of the Soviet Union, she sug- 
gested that those who condemn America 
“should go and try it.” 


ENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF 
AMERICA’S DISCOVERY 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 


traneous matter.) 


QUINC 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing in the Congress a concur- 
rent resolution designating the State of 
Illinois as the host for the official cele- 
bration of the 500th anniversary of the 
discovery of America. 

In 1892, the State of Illinois had the 
honor to host the official celebration for 
the 400th anniversary of America’s dis- 
covery and did an admirable job in pre- 
senting the highly successful World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition which more than 27 
million people attended. It is entirely ap- 
propriate, therefore, that Mlinois, in 
1992, be given the honor of leading the 
500th anniversary celebration of this im- 
portant event. 

The members of the Sixth Illinois Con- 
stitutional Convention, when they met 
recently in Springfield, 11., unanimously 
adopted Constitutional Convention Reso- 
lution No. 68 encouraging the general 
assembly of the State of Illinois to make 
appropriate plans for the 500th anniver- 
sary celebration of America’s discovery, 
and further, encouraging the Congress of 
the United States to recognize the State 
of Illinois as host to the official celebra- 
tion of this anniversary. 

I want to commend and congratulate 
each of the signers of this resolution for 
their foresight in endorsing a resolution 
that will make it possible to celebrate 
approximately the 500th anniversary of 
Christopher Columbus’ momentous dis- 
covery. 

Indeed, when the great Italian naviga- 
tor discovered American in 1492, he not 
only achieved the most spectacular and 
important geographical discovery in the 
history of our planet, but he opened the 
door to development of the Western 
Hemisphere. His discovery, therefore, 
marked the actual beginning of our cul- 
ture and country, as well as the other 
countries in both North and South Amer- 
ica. Today the greatest democracy known 
to man is flourishing in America, and the 
indomitable spirit of Columbus has be- 
come part of us and our way of life. 

As one of the early cosponsors of legis- 
lation to establish Columbus Day as a 
national legal holiday, I was certainly 
gratified when the United States Con- 
gress, in 1968, finally passed the Monday 
Holiday bill which accomplished this ob- 
jective. The bill goes into effect in 1971, 
when for the first time in our Nation’s 
history, Columbus Day will be celebrated 
as a national legal holiday on the second 
Monday in October. 

The proper quincentennial observance 
of Columbus’ epic voyage and discovery 
is the right and privilege of all Ameri- 
cans, and Illinois, having hosted the cele- 
bration once before, is seeking recogni- 
tion for that honor once again. 

Mr. Speaker, the great State of Mi- 
nois, and Chicago, the “hub of America,” 
would be the ideal choice for hosting this 
celebration. First of all, Chicago is cen- 
trally located in relation to all portions 
of the country, and additionally, is the 
approximate center of our Nation’s popu- 
lation. Twenty-eight railroads operate 
into Chicago, while 25 airlines, including 
11 international flights, service Chicago, 
fiying into Midway Airport and the world 
famous O'Hare International Airport. 
These facilities provide easy access not 
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only to Chicago but to the entire State 
as well, and thus, a greater potential 
exists for drawing together visitors from 
all parts of the Nation, as well as from 
abroad. 

Furthermore, Illinois during recent 
years has developed an interstate and 
intrastate highway system that is unex- 
celled and provides modern, rapid access 
to the city of Chicago and to Illinois via 
automobiles and buses. During 1967 
alone, a total of $268,500,000 was spent on 
primary highways in Illinois, and in sub- 
sequent years, approximately equal 
amounts have been spent to improve the 
roads in Ilinois. 

Additionally, I want to point out that 
hotel, motel, and restaurant facilities in 
Chicago are among the most outstand- 
ing in our country. Chicago has long been 
recognized as the convention city and as 
such has established a fine record of 
meeting the needs of countless visitors to 
the heartland of America. Furthermore, 
Illinois recreational facilities, including 
land set aside for camping, fishing, hunt- 
ing, boating, swimming, and water sports, 
totals more than 187,000 acres, and these 
facilities are maintained especially for 
the use of the people by the Illinois De- 
partment of Conservation. 

By selecting Illinois as the official host 
for this celebration, Americans residing 
on the east and west coasts would be giv- 
en the opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with the marvelous develop- 
ment of America’s great Midwest area. 
The tremendous growth of commercial, 
industrial, and cultural activities in the 
hub of America I feel best typifies the 
progress of civilization that has been 
made in the New World, the discovery of 
which the proposed quincentennial 
celebration is to commemorate. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, and 
for countless others too numerous to list, 
Tilinois, and the city of Chicago, would be 
the ideal choice to act as official host 
for the quincentennial celebration. 
Therefore, in order that ample time may 
be set aside to make appropriate arrange- 
ments for this 500th anniversary observ- 
ance of America’s discovery, I urge that 
my colleagues join together to insure the 
early enactment of my resolution recog- 
nizing Illinois as the host for this offi- 
cial celebration. 

The text of the resolution adopted by 
the Sixth Illinois Constitutional Conven- 
tion, which I mentioned earlier, follows: 
RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE 500TH ANNI- 

VERSARY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
(Proposed by the Legislative Committee, 

Sixth Illinois Constitutional Convention) 

Whereas the Constitution of Illinois, as 
amended, proposed appropriate assistance for 
the World’s Columbian Exposition held in 
Chicago pursuant to an Act of the United 
States Congress; and 

Whereas the official celebration for the 


400th anniversary of the discovery of Amer- 
ica was held in the State of Illinois and the 
City of Chicago; and 

Whereas plans should soon be made for 
the 500th anniversary of the discovery of 
America; and 

Whereas the delegates to this Convention 
are proud of the Columbian heritage of our 
State and Nation; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Sixth 
Illinois Constitutional Convention in Con- 
vention assembled that: 
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Article 1. The General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois be encouraged to make ap- 
propriate plans for the celebration of the 
discovery of America; and 

Article 2. The members of the Illinois Con- 
gressional delegation in the United States 
Congress be encouraged to have the State of 
Tllinois designated to host the official cele- 
bration of the 500th anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America. 

LIST OF SIGNERS 

George J. Lewis, Chairman; Lucy Reum, 
Vice Chairman; Samuel L. Martin; Clifford 
P. Kelley; Anthony M. Peccarelli; Louis J. 
Perona; John L. Knuppel; William A. Som- 
merschield; Mary A. Pappas; William J. 
Laurino; Frank D. Stemberk. 


PETITION SUPPORTING CONVENTION RESOLU- 
TION ON THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 


DISTRICT 1 

Samuel W. Witwer, and Frank Cicero, Jr. 
DISTRICT 2 

Mrs. Lucy Reum and T.: J. McCracken. 
DISTRICT 3 

John G. Woods and Mrs. V. B. Macdonald. 
DISTRICT 4 

Clyde Parker and Mrs. Anne H. Evans. 
DISTRICT 5 

John E. Dvorak and Mrs. Anne Willer. 
DISTRICT 6 

Martin Ozinga, Jr. and James E. Gierach. 
DISTRICT 7 

Joseph A. Tecson and Roy C. Pechous. 
DISTRICT 8 

Ray H. Garrison and Thomas H. Miller. 
DISTRICT 9 

Mrs. J. G. Anderson and Joseph T. Meek. 
DISTRICT 10 

Peter A. Tomei and Paul F. Elward. 
DISTRICT 11 

Martin Tuchow and Bernard Weisberg. 
DISTRICT 12 


Mrs. Dawn C. Netsch and Malcolm S. 


Kamin. 

DISTRICT 13 

Ronald C. Smith and Elmer Gertz. 
DISTRICT 14 

John F. Leon and William J. Laurino. 
DISTRICT 15 

Thomas G. Lyons and David E. Stahl. 
DISTRICT 16 

William F. Lennon and James E. Strunck. 
DISTRICT 17 

Harold M. Nudelman and Frank Orlando. 
DISTRICT 18 

Edward J. Rosewell and Leonard N. Foster. 
DISTRICT 19 


Joseph C. Sharpe, Sr. 
Jaskula. 


and William- A. 


DISTRICT 20 
Victor A. Arrigo and Madison L. Brown. 
DISTRICT 21 


Frank D. Stemberk and Mrs. G. S. Pugh- 
sley. 
DISTRICT 22 


Samuel A. Patch and James H. Kemp. 
DISTRICT 23 

Richard M. Daley and Leonard F. Miska. 
DISTRICT 24 

Miss Odas Nicholson and Albert A. Raby. 
DISTRICT 25 

Fr. F. X. Lawlor and Louis Marolda. 
DISTRICT 26 

Thomas E. Hunter and Clifford P. Kelley. 
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DISTRICT 27 


Michael J. Madigan and Joseph V. Rachu- 
nas. 
DISTRICT 28 


Philip J. Carey and Ted A. Borek. 
DISTRICT 29 

Charles A. Coleman and Richard K. Cooper. 
DISTRICT 30 

David Linn and Mrs. Mary. Lee Leahy. 
DISTRICT 31 

John D. Wenum and Mrs. Mary A. Pappas. 
DISTRICT 32 

Mrs. J. Mullen and Jeffrey R. Ladd. 
DISTRICT 33 


Stanley C. Johnson and Mrs. Maxine Wy- 
more, 


DISTRICT 34 


Robert R. Canfield and Mrs. 
Keegan. 


Betty A. 


DISTRICT 35 

Harlan H. Rigney and Wayne W. Whalen. 
DISTRICT 36 

Louis J. Perona and Edwin F. Peterson. 
DISTRICT 37 

Paul E. Mathias and David Davis. 
DISTRICT 38 

Mrs, Betty Howard and James S. Brannen. 
DISTRICT 39 


Thomas C. Kelleghan and W. A. Sommer- 
schield. 
DISTRICT 40 


Mrs. Helen C. Kinney and Anthony M. 
Peccarelli. 
DISTRICT 41 


Louis F. Bottino and Arthur T. Lennon. 
DISTRICT 42 

John L. Knuppel and James S. Thompson. 
DISTRICT 43 


Lewis. D., Wilson and William R. Arm- 
strong. 
DISTRICT 44 


Charles R. Young and Edward H. Jenison. 
DISTRICT 45 

David E. Connor and John C. Parkhurst. 
DISTRICT 46 

Samuel L. Martin and Donald D. Zeglis. 
DISTRICT 47 

Charles W. Shuman and Henry I. Green. 
DISTRICT 48 

Clarence E. Yordy and William D. Fogal. 
DISTRICT 49 


Maurice W..Scott and William L. Fay. 
DISTRICT 50 


Elbert S. Smith and Franklin E. Dove, 
DISTRICT 51 

Dwight P. Friedrich and James S. Parker. 
DISTRICT 52 

Stanley L. Klaus and John Alexander. 
DISTRICT 53 

Wendell Durr and Ray V. Johnsen. 
DISTRICT 54 


William F. Fennoy, Jr. and John M. Karns, 
Jr. 
DISTRICT 55 


J. L. Buford and Henry CO. Hendren, Jr. 
DISTRICT 56 

Ralph A. Dunn and David Kenney. 
DISTRICT 57 

Clifford L. Downen and Robert L. Butler. 
DISTRICT 58 

George J. Lewis and M. A. Hutmacher. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Hacan (at the request of Mr. 
Gray), for today, September 10, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Corman, for September 10, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. BLATNIK (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DANIEL of Virginia), to re- 
vise and extend their remarks, and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. BoLanp, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Diccs, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Preyer of North Carolina, today, 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Rarick, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Grarmo, on September 15, for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. Gramo, on September 16, for 60 
minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Record, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. ZABLOCKI in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WIDNALL, to revise and extend his 
remarks during debate on H.R. 17795 
today. 

Mr. Gross to revise and extend his re- 
marks made today on H.R. 17795. 

Mr. Scu™itz during debate on H.R. 
17982. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

. WEICKER. 

. LANGEN. 

. Morse in two instances. 

. ADAIR. 

. McCrory, 
'. KLEPPE in two instances. 

. WYMAN in two instances. 
'. Tart in two instances. 

. TaLcoTT in two instances. 

. GOODLING. 

. SCHMITZ in two instances. 

. DERWINSKI in four instances. 
. ASHBROOK. 

. Brown of Ohio. 

. MILLER of Ohio in six instances. 
. DUNCAN. 

. ZION. 

. SCHNEEBELI. 

. Cotttns in four instances. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mrs. DwYEr in five instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DANIEL of Virginia) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


HATHAWAY. 
DINGELL. 
MATSUNAGA. 
HEBERT. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in eight instances. 

Mr. MINISH. 

Mr. Brapemas in eight instances. 

Mr. PICKLE in three instances. 

Mr. STEED in two instances. 

Mr. Diccs. 

Mr. Hawkins in two instances. 

Mr. Bracci in five instances. 

Mr. WAtpIe in five instances. 

Mr. Howarp in two instances. 

Mr. Roe in two instances. 

Mr. CoHELAN in two instances. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. BENNETT in three instances. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Grarmo in 10 instances. 

Mr. GIBBONS. 

Mr. Long of Maryland in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Ryan in five instances. 

Mr. MurpxHy of Illinois in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Jonson of California in two in- 
stances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


8. 3619. An act to revise and expand Fed- 
eral programs for relief from the effects of 


major disasters, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title, which was thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H.R. 18725. An act to establish a Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Government 
of the District of Columbia and to provide 
for a Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives from the District of Columbia. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approyal, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 18725. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Government 
of the District of Columbia and to provide 
for a Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives from the District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, September 14, 1970, at 12 
o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2363. A letter from the Chairman, District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
transmitting the annual report of the Agency 
for fiscal year 1969, pursuant to section 15 of 
Public Law 592, 79th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

2364. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting various records relat- 
ing to the sale of public lands to the Colo- 
rado River Commission of Nevada, pur- 
suant to section 4(e) of Public Law 85-339; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

2365. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the annual report of the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Board for fiscal year 
1969, pursuant to section 16 of the Foreign- 
Trade Zones Act of 1934, as amended; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 18583. A bill to 
amend the Public Health Service Act and 
other laws to provide increased research into, 
and prevention of, drug abuse and drug de- 
pendence; to provide for treatment and re- 
habilitation of drug abusers and drug de- 
pendent persons; and to strengthen existing 
law enforcement authority in the field of 
drug abuse (Rept. No. 91-1444 (Parts 1 & 2)). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Government 
Operations. H.R. 16443. A bill to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 in order to establish Federal 
policy concerning the selection of firms and 
individuals to perform architectural en- 
gineering, and related services for the Fed- 
eral Government; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 91-1445). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H.R.19115. A bill to amend the peanut 
marketing quota provisions to make perma- 
nent certain provisions thereunder, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

H.R. 19116. A bill to amend the peanut 
marketing quota provisions to make per- 
manent certain provisions thereunder; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 19117. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 19118. £ bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1931, relating to the furnishing of 
books and other materials to the blind and 
to other handicapped persons to authorize 
the furnishing of musical recordings and 
tapes to such persons; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 19119. A bill to amend the Federal 

Property and Administrative Services Act of 
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1949 in order to establish Federal policy con- 
cerning the selection of firms and indi- 
viduals to perform architectural, engineer- 
ing, and related services for the Federal 
Government; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 19120. A bill to provide a program of 
tax adjustment for small business and for 
persons engaged in small business; to the 
Committee. on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R, 19121. A bill to create a health secu- 
rity program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 19122. A bill to provide a comprehen- 
sive Federal program for the prevention and 
treatment of alcohol abuse and alcoholism; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 19123. A bill to provide certain retire- 
ment benefits under title 5, United States 
Code, for air traffic controllers, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H.R. 19124. A bill to create a special bridge 
replacement. program in title 23, United 
States Code; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 19125. A bill to protect consumers 
against unreasonable risk of injury from 
hazardous products and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 19126. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to require the dis- 
closure by retail distributors of unit retail 
prices of packaged consumer commodities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 19127, A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
to require motor vehicle safety standards re- 
lating to the ability of the vehicle to with- 
stand certain collisions; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 19128. A bill to extend certain Veter- 
ans’ Preference Act benefits to civilian em- 
ployees of the former War Department in- 
terned as prisoners of war during World War 
II; to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. ` 

By Mr. TAFT: 

H.R. 19129, A bill to protect the personal 
security and academic freedom of students, 
faculty, staff, and other employees of institu- 
tions of higher education by requiring the 
adoption of procedures by the States to gov- 
ern the treatment of disruptive campus vio- 
lence by students, staff, and other employees, 
as a precondition to Federal assistance, and 
to assist such institutions in their efforts to 
prevent and control campus disorders; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 19130. A bill to’'amend chapter 3 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating to 
U.S. contributions to international organiza- 
tions and programs, to provide for a program 
to control illegal international traffic in nar- 
cotics, and to provide for withholding of U.S. 
assistance to nations refusing to take appro- 
priate steps to control illegal international 
traffic in narcotics, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 19131. A bill to establish orderly pro- 
cedures for the public announcement of con- 
tracts awarded by the Department of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. THompson of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Dent, Mr. DANIELS of New 
Jersey, Mr. O'HARA, Mr. Carey, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mrs. MINK, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr, STOKES, Mr. CLAY, Mr. MILLS, Mr. 
FRASER, Mr. LEGGETT, and Mr, 
MEEDS) : 
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H R. 19132. A bill to amend the Library 
Services and Construction Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself and 
Mr. HATHAWAY) : 

H.R. 19133. A bill to reinforce the Federal 
system by strengthening the personnel re- 
sources of State and local governments, to 
improve intergovernmental cooperation in 
the administration of grant-in-aid programs, 
to provide grants for improvement of State 
and local personnel administration, to au- 
thorize Federal assistance in training State 
and local employees, to provide grants to 
State and local governments for training of 
their employees, to authorize interstate com- 
pacts for personnel and training activities, to 
facilitate the temporary assignment of per- 
sonnel between the Federal Government, and 
State and local governments, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. BRINELEY: 

H.R. 19134. A bill to amend the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 by adding a new title, which 
restores to local school boards their con- 
stitutional power to administer the public 
schools committed to their charge, confers 
on parents the right to choose the public 
schools their children attend, secures to chil- 
dren the right to attend the public schools 
chosen by their parents, and makes effective 
the right of public school administrators and 
teachers to serve in the schools in which they 
contract to serve; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. LUKENS: 

H.R. 19135. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for medical and hos- 
pital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance financed in whole for low- 
income groups, through issuance of certifi- 
cates, and in part for all other persons 
through allowance of tax credits, and to 
provide a system of peer review of utilization, 
charges, and quality of medical service; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 19136, A bill designating certain elec- 
tion days as legal public holidays; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.R. 19137. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide in certain 
cases for an exchange of credits between the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system and the civil service retirement sys- 
tem so as to enable individuals who have 
some coverage under both systems to obtain 
maximum benefits based on their combined 
service; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia: 

H.R. 19138. A bill to prohibit flight in 
interstate or foreign commerce to avoid 
prosecution for the killing of a policeman 
or fireman; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. QUILLEN; 

H.R. 19139, A bill to provide for a program 
of Federal assistance in the development, 
acquisition, and installation of aircraft anti- 
hijacking detection systems, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 19140. A bill to amend the Consumer 
Credit Protection Act to retain the effective- 
ness of materialmen’s and mechanic's liens; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 19141. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to increase the rates and 
income limitations relating to payment of 
pension and parents’ dependency and in- 
demnity compensation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 19142. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for medical and hos- 
pital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance financed in whole for low- 
income groups, through issuance of certifi- 
cates, and in part for all other persons 
through allowance of tax credits, and to 
provide a system of peer review of utiliza- 
tion, charges, and quality of medical serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 19143. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 and the Internal Reve- 
mue Code of 1954 to provide permanent 
financing for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. VANIE: 

H.R. 19144. A bill to create a health secu- 
rity program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 19145. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of the Army to release on behalf of the 
United States a condition in a deed convey- 
ing certain land to the State of Oregon to 
be used as a public highway; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 19146. A bill to promote the public 
welfare; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.J. Res. 1363. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.J. Res. 1364. Joint resolution recognizing 
the State of Illinois as host in 1992 of the 
official quincentennial celebration of the dis- 
covery of America; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.J. Res. 1365. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to declare one week each Sep- 
tember as “National SS Hope Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself and 
Mr. MEEDs) : 

H. Con. Res. 723. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to international agreements providing 
for mandatory extradition of aircraft hi- 
jackers; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H. Con. Res. 724. Concurrent resolution 
calling for’ an international convention on 
the treatment of airline terrorists and the 
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nations that give them support and asylum; 
to the Committe on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. TAFT: 

H. Con. Res. 725. Concurrent resolution. for 
new initiatives at the Paris peace talks in- 
cluding a cease-fire and other matters; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H. Con. Res. 726. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to international aircraft hijacking; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H. Con, Res. 727. Concurrent resolution to 
create a joint congressional committee to 
provide Congress with a plan for legislation 
to deal with the problems of rural America; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, PHILBIN: 

H. Con. Res. 728. Concurrent resolution ap- 
pealing to Soviets to cease persecution of 
Jews in Russia; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H. Con. Res. 729. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to international agreements providing 
for mandatory extradition of aircraft hi- 
jackers; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Hosmer, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. REIFEL, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. Bray, Mr. TUNNEY, Mr. Dono- 
HUE, Mr. LANGEN, Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Sr 
GERMAIN, Mr. SCHWENGEL, and Mr. 
RODINO) : 

H. Res. 1206. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create 
a standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Environment; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

H. Res. 1207. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the spreading practice of inter- 
national hijacking and the kidnapping of 
diplomatic personnel; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXT, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 19147. A bill for the relief of Frank 

Morgan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by 
request) : 

H.R. 19148. A bill for the relief of Lilia C. 
Sanjur; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARE: 

H.R. 19149. A bill for the relief of Nabil 
George H. Yaldo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 19150. A bill for the relief of Robert 
W. Patterson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 19151. A bill for the relief of Fred 
Devine, doing business as Pred Devine Diving 
Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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CODORUS STATE PARK 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 
Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, Co- 


dorus State Park in my congressional 
district came into being as the result of 


the cooperative efforts of the State of 
Pennsylvania and the P. H. Glatfelter 
Co. The State of Pennsylvania has ob- 
tained a valuable piece of scenic real 
estate, the Glatfelter Co. has gained a 
dependable water reserve, and the people 
have won an impressive recreational area 
located in the area I serve. 

Because Codorus State Park vividly il- 
lustrates what can be done through the 


cooperative efforts of State government 
and private industry, I include in the 
Record an article prepared by the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters on this interesting project, the 
first of its type in the entire country: 
Coporus STATE Park 

Pennsylvania’s Codorus State Park is one 
of the Commonwealth’s most recently ac- 
quired acres for the development of outdoor 
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recreational facilties and represents an out- 
standing example of cooperation between 
private industry and State government. 

Located in York County, the Codorus State 
Park is being developed by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters’ Bureau 
of State Parks in cooperation with the P. H. 
Glatfelter Co., of Spring Grove, one of the 
nation’s leading manufacturers of paper 
products, for the benefit of the general 
public. 

The Codorus State Park is a multiple pur- 
pose project: 

1. It provides much needed outdoor recre- 
ational facilities, and 

2. It satisfies the need for a more sub- 
stantial water supply for the P. H. Glatfelter 
Co. 

Consequently, because of this successful 
joint venture, Pennsylvania has a new and 
important recreational area in an urbanized 
region and the Spring Grove industry has 
an ample reserve supply of water upon 
which it can depend in the future. 

This water resources development pro- 
gram was inaugurated following two years 
of intensive study of the water needs of the 
Codorus Creek Basin by the Department of 
Forests and Waters. Taken into considera- 
tion at the same time was the need, or 
demand, of the surrounding area for water 
oriented recreational activities. 

Some 3,326 acres of land were acquired 
with funds from Project 70, Pennsylvania's 
Land Acquisition and Borrowing Act, and it 
was the P. H. Glatfelter Co., in cooperation 
with the Commonwealth, which constructed 
a 1,690 foot long, 109 foot high impound- 
ment dam to create a 1,275 acre lake now 
known as Lake Marburg. 

The paper manufacturing firm is per- 
mitted, by agreement, to draw water from 
the lake to a maximum of a 23 foot drop 
in the lake level. This would reduce the lake's 
size to 800 acres which is considered still 
ample enough to provide opportunities for 
recreation, such as, boating and fishing. 

When the impoundment structure was 
dedicated on Aug. 5, 1965, William W. Scran- 
ton, then governor of Pennsylvania, described 
the project as “not only a major milestone 
within the entire ‘Project 70’ concept but it 
also marks, for the first time, a conservation 
wedding of private industry with State gov- 
ernment for the mutual benefit of the peo- 
ple themselves.” 

Maurice K. Goddard, Secretary of Forests 
and Waters, has since emphasized that this 
“joint construction and development of the 
Codorus State Park by the State and the P. H. 
Glatfelter Co, is without parallel in the 
United States.” 

Following the impoundment of Lake Mar- 
burg, the department provided day-use fa- 
cilities and a temporary boat mooring and 
access area, and just last May 9 another dedi- 
cation took place there to mark the comple- 
tion of permanent boat launching facilities. 

This program not only marked the dedica- 
tion of new facilities but also indicated the 
completion of the first Project 500 construc- 
tion contract at a State park in Pennsylvania. 

“Project 500," the Commonwealth’s Land 
and Water Conservation and Reclamation 
Act, was approved by the voters at the 1967 
Primary Election and was implemented by 
Gov. Raymond P. Shafer on Jan. 19, 1968. 
It provides the Department of Forests and 
Waters with funds for the development of 
State park lands acquired under “Project 
70.” 

The original study of the area, involving 
outdoor recreational needs, revealed that 
water oriented facilities would attract over 
600,000 visitors from Pennsylvania each year. 
This is based on the prospectus that the pop- 
ulation of York County will just about dou- 
ble over the next 50 years. 

That estimate (over 600,000 visitors an- 
nually) was readily acceptable when it is 
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realized that 329,800 persons reside within 
a 25 mile radius of the park and there are 
over 1,140,000 persons within a 50 mile radius. 

More recently a new contract was awarded 
for second phase park development which 
includes construction of an access road, 
overlook point and parking areas for pic- 
nicking and concession marina use. 

Under design as part of the future de- 
velopment of the park are two major day-use 
areas and a maintenance area. Marina facil- 
ities are included in one day-use area project 
which will include a general marina build- 
ing, with a repair shop and restroom facil- 
ities; an additional 400 car parking lot, pic- 
nic areas, and a restaurant with adjacent 
parking area. 

The second day-use area will include a 
swimming complex with a one-half acre 
swimming area, a bathhouse, concession 
building, boat rental building, life guard and 
first ald station, sunbathing area, parking 
facilities for over 1,000 cars, picnic areas and 
playground facilities. Also planned is a 
mooring area for about 50 small rental craft 
and two group picnicking areas. 

Campground facilities are also planned for 
those persons who prefer to “rough it” with 
sites to be developed at out-of-the-way areas 
which will be reached only by boat and thus 
provide a primitive atmosphere for the out- 
doorsman. A tent and trailer campground 
with approximately 400 sites is also proposed. 

One of the most popular forms of outdoor 
recreation currently in force at Codorus is 
fishing and one other state agency, the Penn- 
sylvania Fish Commission, has done much to 
stimulate interest by carrying out a stocking 
program to provide a variety of game fish 
for the angler. 

This program began in 1967 and each year 
since then, with the exception of 1969, the 
commission stocked 80,000 northern pike fry 
in the lake. Some 80,000 muskellunge fry 
were stocked during 1967 and the following 
year saw another 80,000 fry, of this same 
species of game fish, placed in the lake. 

Some 2,000,000 walleye fry were stocked 
during 1967, another 2,000,000 in 1968 and 
during the early part of 1970 the Fish Com- 
mission placed 300 adult walleye, ranging 
from 16 to 18 inches long, in the recreational 
impoundment. 

The stocking program also included large 
numbers of largemouth bass. In 1967 there 
were 200,000 fry placed in the lake and later 
that same year some 4,000 fingerling were 
stocked. Another 200,000 fry went in during 
1968 and that same year saw another stock- 
ing of 6,000 fingerling. 

Black crappie and even channel catfish 
were included in the program. During 1967 
and 1968 the commission stocked 42,000 
fingerling black crappie in the lake, and dur- 
ing 1968 stocked the area with 80,000 channel 
catfish fry and 16,000 fingerling. 

Therefore when total development is 
achieved, the Codorus State Park will offer a 
variety of outdoor recreational opportunities 
and will emerge as one of Pennsylvania's 
finest State parks as planned, designed and 
developed to serve the public not only for the 
present but for many years to come. 


NEW LEGISLATION TO AID IN FIGHT 
AGAINST KIDNEY DISEASE 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, the 
Senate has passed a measure vital to the 
basic health needs of our country, S. 
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3355, the Health Service Improvement 
Act of 1970. S. 3355 extends the regional 
medical program for a 5-year period be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1971 and provides 
$120 million for the program for this 
year, increasing to $250 million for fiscal 
year 1975. 

In addition to extending the regional 
medical program, S. 3355 will extend and 
improve the comprehensive health 
planning and services program. It will 
also extend and improve the authority 
for the National Center for Health Serv- 
ice Research and Development, and, fi- 
nally, it will create a National Council on 
Health Policy in the Executive Office of 
the President to set goals for a national 
health policy for the United States. 

However, I particularly wish to call at- 
tention to another significant aspect of 
this bill—the $15 million authorization 
specifically for kidney disease. I have 
taken a strong personal interest in the 
serious problem of kidney disease; which 
afflicts about 8 million Americans and 
kills about 60,000 each year. In addition 
to cosponsoring S. 2482, the National 
Kidney Disease Act of 1970, I testified on 
February 17, 1970, before the Senate 
Health Subcommittee on S. 3355, the bill 
which has just been passed, and its. im- 
portance in the fight against chronic 
kidney disease. 

As I noted in my testimony before the 
Health Subcommittee last February, I 
am pleased that S. 3355 explicitly adds 
kidney disease to heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke as one of the diseases to which 
the program is specifically addressed. 

In Pennsylvania, for example, this will 
allow the three regional medical pro- 
grams, the Greater Delaware Valley 
regional medical program, the Susque- 
hanna Valley regional medical program, 
and the Western Pennsylvania regional 
medical program, to become outlets for 
artificial kidney machines and related 
medical services. This bill will assist in 
prevention and rehabilitation, as well as 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Increased research in this field is mak- 
ing possible much more preventive ac- 
tivity and Federal programs must keep 
pace. Until the passage of this legisla- 
tion, there was no Federal program to 
provide kidney hemodialysis equipment 
for widespread treatment among the gen- 
eral public. The costs of maintaining a 
kidney machine are high. The kidney 
hemodialysis machines help keep a kid- 
ney patient alive by recirculating the 
patient’s blood through the machine, 
thus removing poisonous wastes from 
the blood. However, kidney machines 
cost $3,000 to $6,000 to buy and install 
in the home, plus $50 a week mainte- 
nance cost. An estimated 8,000 kidney 
patients die each year for lack of this 
treatment. Mr, President, we can no 
longer accept statistics such as these in 
1970 in the United States. 

I am proud to say, Mr. President, that 
in many Pennsylvania communities there 
are private citizens, working through 
their civic and service organizations and 
labor unions, who are determined to help 
victims of kidney disease by raising 
funds for machines. Practically every 
week, in my mail, I learn of some local 
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fund-raising venture in Pennsylvania to 
secure a kidney machine for a deserving 
patient. à 

The United Steelworkers of America 
has been making a special effort to ob- 
tain better care for kidney patients. 
Many locals of the USW in Pennsyl- 
vania have established funds to pur- 
chase kidney machines. The USW na- 
tionally has backed such legislation as 
S. 3355, and the executive committee of 
the National Kidney Foundation has rec- 
ognized the president of the USW, Mr. 
I. W. Abel, for his union’s contribution 
to the fight against kidney disease. I, too, 
want to commend this labor union for 
devoting itself not just to the specific 
needs of steelworkers but also to the 
general needs of the community for bet- 
ter health care. It is a leadership role 
that this union has often taken. 

In recent years, Mr. President, public 
awareness of kidney disease has greatly 
increased and it has become a matter of 
utmost concern for Federal and private 
research efforts. We have seen a major 
development of kidney dialysis tech- 
niques, but thus far these techniques re- 
main beyond the financial resources of 
the average family. I hope that passage 
of S.-3355 by the Senate will go a long 
way toward providing the staff, facilities, 
research, and equipment that are needed. 


ESSEX COUNTY, MASS., WEEKLY 
SEES NEED FOR MAINE POWER 
FACILITY 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, an 
article published recently in the Penny- 
saver, the largest weekly newspaper in 
Essex County, Mass., evinces strong con- 
cern for the power crisis which the 
northeastern area of the United States 
has experienced for the past several 
years. But the article also expresses con- 
fidence that the crisis can be substan- 
tially eased by the introduction of Fed- 
eral hydroelectric power in New England. 

In this regard, the Pennysaver piece 
answers a number of questions concern- 
ing construction of the proposed Dickey- 
Lincoln school hydroelectric power proj- 
ect in northern Maine—answers which 
provide a cogent argument for the proj- 
ect’s completion. 

In the very near future, a House-Sen- 
ate Conference Committee will convene 
to resolve differences between respective 
versions of the fiscal year 1971 public 
works appropriations bill. A budget re- 
quest totaling $807,000 in preconstruction 
planning funds for the Dickey project 
will be one of the points of discussion. I 
sincerely hope that the conferees will 
agree to inclusion of the funding, and 
that the Members of this House will sub- 
sequently endorse their agreement. In 
the meantime, I respectfully urge all my 
colleagues to review the contentions of 
the Massachusetts weekly’s article: 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE 
DicKEY-LINCOLN SCHOOL 


1. What is the Dickey-Lincoln school proj- 
ect? The Dickey-Lincoln school project will 
consist of two dams located on the St. John 
River in Maine. It is the first Federal multi- 
purpose water resource project to be au- 
thorized by Congress for construction in New 
England, and will provide 100,000 kilowatts 
of firm power to preference customers in 
Maine, and 650,000 kilowatts of peaking 
power to preference customers and private 
utilities throughout New England. 

Electric power constitutes the major bene- 
fit from the project. Additional benefits in 
flood control and area redevelopment will be 
realized by Dickey-Lincoln, and the project 
will contribute significantly to the advance- 
ment and future development of the economy 
of Maine and New England, as well as bring- 
ing, for the first time, Federal resource 
development to an area where consumers pay 
the Nation’s highest electric bills. 

2. What action has Congress taken on the 
project? Dickey-Lincoln was authorized by 
Congress in 1965; funds appropriated for 
initial planning totaled $1.9 million through 
fiscal year 1967. The President's budget re- 
quest for fiscal year 1968 included $1,676,000 
for final engineering and design of the proj- 
ect. This amount was approved by the House 
Appropriations Committee on July 20, 1967, 
but rejected by the full House (233-169) in 
an amendment offered by Rep. Robert 
Giaimo (D., Conn.) on July 25, 1967. 

3. Has Dickey-Lincoln been fully studied 
and justified? No other multipurpose hydro- 
electric project authorized by Congress has 
received such close scrutiny as Dickey-Lincoln 
School. As well as being approved by the 
Interior Department, Corps of Engineers, 
Federal Power Commission, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Bureau of Appropria- 
tions Committee. The Committee found the 
project to be completely justified, with a 
benefit-cost ratio of 1.9 to 1. 

Since fiscal year 1963, Congress has au- 
thorized 17 other Federal hydroelectric proj- 
ects, with benefit-cost ratios ranging from 
1.11 to 1.97. Dickey-Lincoln School ranks 
with the best. 

4. Is Dickey-Lincoln School a good invest- 
ment for American taxpayers? The project 
meets all criteria for economically feasible 
multipurpose water resources development 
as required by Senate Document 97. It will 
pay for itself in full, with interest, in 50 
years, with power revenues, After that, all 
revenues will go to the Federal Treasury. 

5. Does Dickey-Lincolm school offer the 
lowest cost. alternative for electric power 
production? The staff study showed that, 
under the criteria required in Senate Docu- 
ment 97, Dickey-Lincoln meets the test of 
the lowest possible alternative, including 
conventional steam, nuclear, or pumped stor- 
age facilities. 

6. Is there a market for Dickey-Lincoln 
power? The Department of the Interior has 
received letters of intent to purchase power 
from preference customers indicating a desire 
to purchase 100,000 kw of firm power in 
Maine and over 650,000 kw of peaking power 
elsewhere in New England. 

7. Is hydroelectric power outdated? As 
stated in the staff study: “Hydroelectric 
capacity, both conventional and pumped 
storage, is best adapted for providing swift 
peaking capacity and spinning reserve for 
load protection.” Hydro power also offers 
the advantage of instant start-up in the 
event of a power shortage. 

8. How will Dickey-Lincoln affect electric 
consumers in New England? According to the 
Federal Power Commission, electric consum- 
ers in New England pay the highest electric 
bills in the nation. The FPC also reports that 
98 percent of the power generated in New 
England comes from private utilities. New 
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England is the only area in the United States 
that does not have a multipurpose Federal 
hydroelectric development. 

Construction of Dickey-Lincoln will intro- 
duce in New England the “yardstick” of Fed- 
eral competition which has not only lowered 
electric rates throughout the nation but has 
spurred the private utilities into moderniz- 
ing and streamlining their operations. In 
addition, Dickey-Lincoln will bring an an- 
nual savings to preference customers of more 
than $9 million, even though it will gener- 
ate only 3% of New England's power require- 
ments. 

9. What will Dickey-Lincoln cost? Based 
on current figures, the total construction 
cost of the Dickey-Lincoln School project is 
presently estimated to be $229,313,000, ac- 
cording to the Corps of Engineers. The staff 
study showed that an increase of about 4% 
per year could be anticipated during the six 
year construction period based on experience 
with other Federal projects; however, this 
would not alter the fact that Dickey-Lincoln 
offers the lowest cost alternative for power 
production when compared to any other 
method, including nuclear generation. 

10. Are the private utilities in New Eng- 
land planning for the future so as to pre- 
vent blackouts? The Northeast blackout of 
November, 1965, and recent outages on Cape 
Cod have shown that the private company 
opponents of Dickey are not meeting their 
public responsibilities. The so-called “Big 
Eleven” loop was formed in response to pub- 
lic outcries; however, no evidence of re- 
gional planning, including generation and 
transmission, has been produced by the pri- 
vate companies. An official of the private 
companies admitted under oath that the 
“Big Eleven” loop consisted solely of a news- 
paper ad. 

11. Will Dickey-Lincoln create jobs? It is 
estimated that 11,200 man-years of work will 
be required to complete the project. The 
project will consume nearly 600,000 tons of 
concrete, 25,000 tons of reinforced steel in 
the dam and 45,000 tons of steel in trans- 
mission facilities. Construction of trans- 
mission lines would involve about 800 man- 
years-of work. The power plant alone will 
cost $60,000,000, which will create more jobs 
in the electrical equipment industry. 


PEOPLE FED UP WITH CAMPUS 
ANTICS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
editorial column entitled “Public up to 
Here With Campus Antics” written by 
columnist James J. Kilpatrick, was pub- 
lished in the State newspaper in Colum- 
bia, S.C., on August 30, 1970. 

Mr. Kilpatrick reports that the Amer- 
ican people who support our institutions 
of higher learning are fed up with the 
disorders and destruction which shut 
down many colleges and universities last 
spring. 

He reports further that college ad- 


ministrators and faculty members are 
facing demands from trustees, Gover- 


nors, legislators and others that neces- 
sary control be exercised to restore order 
on campuses around the country. 
Administrators cannot come crying to 
the President of the United States to 
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change conditions overnight and thus 
restore order to their campuses. These 
administrators need to show a little 
backbone and offer a little leadership. 
Many of them would do well to start with 
the firing of some faculty members who 
inspired and encouraged these disorders. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pusiic ‘Up To Here” WITH Campus ANTICS— 
ORDER To Bre RESTORED 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


Forecasting coming events is a risky busi- 
ness as. ever pundit knows, but I venture this 
prediction anyhow: Things will be better on 
American college campuses this fall. The 
flood tide of violent protest is about to be 
checked. 

Two reasons prompt this view. One is the 
force of public reaction, which is slow to 
rise but irrestible in the end. The other is 
a sense of responsibility that belatedly is 
creeping over the college faculties, Together, 
these pressures will compel a restoration of 
order. 

The level of public fedupness, which began 
as a small cloud over Columbia and Berkeley, 
is rolling up like a thunderhead in the Rock- 
ies.. The people have invested great affection 
and great wealth in their institutions, They 
are now demanding of their governors, state 
legislators and college administrations that 
the violence be stopped and the disrupters 
be punished. 

They mean business. Even before the tragic 
bombing at Madison a few days ago, Wiscon- 
sin residents were boiling over. “We have had 
it,” writes a correspondent in Green Bay, 
“right up to here.” The same anger is evi- 
dent in California and Kansas. The next 
revolutionary who strikes a match in Seattle 
may start a political firestorm. Candidates 
who fail to sense this mood, and to respond 
actively to it, are asking for defeat in No- 
vember. 

If a counter-wave of repression is to be 
restrained, it will be up to the members of 
the faculties to build effective levees this 
fall. In the whole wretched ‘chronicle of cam- 
pus violence, no chapter tells a story more 
disgraceful than is told in their record of 
connivance, cowardice, and betrayal. 

This is not my view alone. Dr. Sidney Hook, 
an eminent professor of philosophy and a 
certified liberal, laid it on the line last month 
in testifying before the Scranton Commis- 
sion on Campus Unrest. He spoke scathingly 
of “fanatical student extremists” who have 
imposed their own brand of facism on their 
institutions. “And most shameful of all,” said 
Dr. Hook, “these students have faculty allies 
who encourage and extenuate attacks on the 
academic freedom of their colleagues.” 

Dr. Hook laid his lash on “opportunistic 
administrators with flexible backbones,” but 
in the last analysis, he said, “it has been the 
faculty who have been chiefly responsible 
for the decline in academic freedom. For they 
have lacked the moral courage to uphold the 
professional standards of their calling as 
teachers and seekers of the truth.” 

This “failure of nerve and intelligence,” 
in Dr. Hook’s view, has presented American 
colleges and universities with “the gravest 
crisis in their history.” For the past several 
months, as president of University Centers 
for Rational Alternatives, he has been throw- 
ing his own formidable energies into a re- 
vitalization of faculty morale. His grassroots 
organization of scholars proposes something 
more effective than hand-wringing at faculty 
teas. They propose to restore true academic 
freedom, and they have an orderly plan for 
gaining that end. 
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The tactical proposals advanced by Dr. 
Hook call for the promulgation at every in- 
stitution, at the start of the academic year, 
of a clear statement of principles and rules 
governing the expression of dissent. Faculty. 
students, and administrators, acting to- 
gether, would define the kinds of impermis- 
sible conduct and behavior. Punishments 
would be spelled out with equal clarity. 

Violations would be dealt with first by 
faculty-student marshals, then by obtaining 
court injunctions. If disorder escalates into 
arson; assault and vandalism, the university 
marshals should accompany police “so that 
their mission can be accomplished without 
force where resistance is not offered, and 
with minimum force where it is.” Academic 
sanctions against guilty students and teach- 
ers must be strictly enforced. There can be 
no amnesty and no appeasement. 

These proposals do indeed offer “rationa! 
alternatives” to the intolerable disorder of 
recent years. And this bears repeating: If 
responsible students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators fail to embrace such plans this fall, 
by next winter an outraged body of parents, 
alumni, and legislators will impose much 
harsher plans of their own. 


DICTATORSHIP OF THE MINORITY? 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Maj. Gen. 
James F. Cantwell, president of the Na- 
tional Guard Association of the United 
States, has written in the National 
Guardsman magazine words worthy of 
our attention. 

General Cantwell is 


experienced, 
knowledgeable, and respected in Na- 
tional Guard affairs. I can say this be- 
cause I know him and know of his ac- 
complishments personally. 


Therefore, I believe what he says 
about criticism leveled at the guard for 
its handling of civil and campus disor- 
ders and his views on current unrest are 
of interest to all of us. I am inserting 
his article, which speaks for itself, at 
this point in the RECORD: 


[From the National Guardsman, Sept. 1970] 
DICTATORSHIP OF THE MINORITY 
(By James F. Cantwell) 

Some curious, and I think fallacious, 
propositions have been voiced with great 
frequency in the widespread debate that has 
preoccupied this Nation since the Cambodia 
decision and the Kent State incident. They 
embrace such ideas as these: 

That the only way to bring student vio- 
lence to an end is to terminate our involve- 
ment in the war in Southeast Asia. 

The police and National Guardsmen have 
been more to blame than the New Left agi- 
tators and campus rowdies in the recent up- 
surge of campus-related violence. 

That law enforcement officers and Guards- 
men should not carry weapons while dealing 
with student mobs. 

That defiance of the law, violence and re- 
bellion are not only acceptable, but are to be 
desired, if that’s what it takes to overturn 
our traditional structure of values and to re- 
make our society. 

That the student and faculty militants, and 
their mixed bag of political-intellectual-New 
Left supporters are right in their aspirations 
for America and their strivings for power, and 
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that the vast majority of Americans—Middle 
America, they have been called—are wrong. 

It is not the fact that such propositions 
are being uttered that is frightening, for a 
free society by its very definition must en- 
courage open and free discussion of the man- 
ner in which that society should function. 

What is shocking is the absolute insist- 
ence by a small and noisy group of radicals 
that they, and only they, know what is best 
for America, and their willingness to use any 
means—violence, intimidation, lies, and other 
reprehensible means—to attain their ends. 
Equally shocking is the equanimity with 
which many Americans are submitting to 
these radical ideas and to the techniques by 
which they are being spread. 

There is much to be said for the appre- 
hensions recently voiced by retired General 
Harold K. Johnson, that America is closer 
than many think to “a dictatorship of the 
minority.” 

It seems long past time for concerned 
Americans at every level to start expounding 
some counter-propositions, in clear and force- 
ful terms: 

That students and others with an idealistic 
fervor must expose their ideas to the same 
democratic processes as anyone else. 

That young people may not always be 
right in what they envision as proper goals 
for our Nation, and that their Utopian yearn- 
ings may not always be acceptable as Na- 
tional policy. 

That all of us must obey the laws that 
govern our society, else the Nation itself may 
perish. 

That the burning of buildings, and physi- 
cal violence, and other excesses not only will 
not be accepted as modes of expression but 
will be forcibly halted when persuasion fails. 

That no one, whether police or National 
Guard, should be expected to cope with 
screaming, rock-hurling mobs of campus 
hoodlums without the means of protecting 
themselves and the lives and property of 
their fellow-citizens. 

That peace, while it is eminently to be de- 
sired in all parts of the World, is not as sim- 
ple as merely walking out on a conflict and 
leaving your friends to suffer the conse- 
quences. 

When hearings are held by such agencies 
as the Presidential Commission on Campus 
Unrest, or various Congressional committees, 
such ideas as these are expressed, but they 
never seem to receive the same prominent 
coverage by the news media as the viewpoint 
of ultra-liberal or radical spokesmen. 

Middle America can, and should, insist on 
being heard, else many of the Country’s most 
cherished values may be lost, along with our 
greatness as a free Nation and a free people. 


TOY SAFETY BILL 
HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, one of the 
important advances in consumer protec- 
tion is the Toy Safety bill, which has 
been enacted at this session. 

Miss Betty Furness, who is a member 
of the Consumer Subcommittee’s Ad- 
visory Council, was enthusiastic about 
the bill at the time I introduced it, and 
she has now written an excellent sum- 
mary of it for her “Cost of Living” col- 
umn in the August issue of McCall’s. 

Miss Furness deals not only with the 
money loss to the parents and the dis- 
appointment to the child when a toy is 
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defective and immediately breaks, but 
with the far more serious problem of 
toys which are so poorly and carelessly 
constructed that they are dangerous to 
the child—as dangerous as a lethal 
weapon, 

Miss Furness points out that the new 
law has not been put into operation be- 
cause no funds have been appropriated. 
As lamentable as this fact is, it, of course, 
follows normal legislative procedures. 
Authorization bills do not carry appro- 
priations, and new programs are usual- 
ly funded in the budget requests sent to 
Congress the year following their au- 
thorization. If the Toy Safety Act is not 
adequately funded, I shall certainly do 
what I can to.see that it is. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Betty Furness comprehen- 
sive and informative discussion of the 
toy safety bill be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Cost or LIVING 
(By Betty Furness) 

By the time a child is old enough to ask 
questions about Santa Claus, he may also 
have a few questions about other manufac- 
turers of his toys. Frustrated consumers are 
getting younger every day. Any parent who 
has coped with tears by noon on Christmas 
because a toy fell apart or failed to live up 
to its promises has faced a tragedy bigger 
than toy-size. As one mother wrote: 

“Have you every tried to explain to a little 
girl on Christmas Day why her dancing bal- 
lerina won't dance any more or her baby doll 
won’t eat, even though Santa brought it 
especially for her? This has happened to us 
two years in a row!” 

Grown-ups have long suspected built-in 
obsolescence as one important element in 
the adult version of the consumer game. And 
many children are growing up suspecting 
that built-in sloppiness is one element in 
their version of the same game, 

Two boys write with similar complaints. 
One says: 

“I live in Chester, Pennsylvania. My name 
is Robert Bowden. I'm in the 7th grade. 

“T want you to investigate a product called 
Triky Tommy. Turtle. 

“They claim it is supposed to move when 
you, blow a whistle and stop when you blow 
it again, But it does not.” 

The other complains: 

“My brother got a tricky tomy turtle and 
when we blew the whistle it just sat their 
and we tried different batteries and then we 
tried it again and it just sat their. And when 
we went visiting my cousin got one to and 
his didn’t work. 

“Your Friend, 
Bos MYERS.” 

Although this young man has not learned 
how to get from their to there, he has dis- 
covered products that don’t live up to his 
expectations of their own promise. 

These letters raise questions a lot more 
complicated than the failure of a particular 
toy or the reality of Santa Claus. How can 
we teach children to respect their toys if 
their toys haven't been made to respect the 
children? 

What happens to kids who grow up antici- 
pating that nothing works and everything 
breaks? Will these developing consumers 
learn to scream their heads off (as indeed 
they should) when they buy a badly made 
automobile, or will these early-childhood ex- 
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periences simply lead them to believe “that’s 
how it is—and that’s how it will be.” 

The first two definitions of “toy” in the 
Random House dictionary are: 

“1. an object, often a small representation 
of something familiar, as an animal, object, 
person, etc., for children or others to play 
with; plaything. 

“2. a thing or matter of little or no value 
or importance; a trifle.” 

According to the complaints I hear, too 
many manufacturers are following the sec- 
ond definition. For instance, there are $8 
microscopes with glass of such poor quality 
you can’t see through it, $17.50 guitars that 
can’t be tuned, and $8 pedometers that can’t 
be adjusted without breaking. All these so- 
called educational toys can possibly teach is 
an early disrespect and cynicism. 

So much for the toys that don’t work. 
They may be frustrating, but they don’t do 
any physical harm. Some toys do, Take toy 
stoves. Some of them really cook. They cook 
cookies and hamburgers, and some of them 
even cook little girls. 

There’s a miniature corn popper th t 
reaches a temperature of 500 degrees inside, 
350 degrees on the side, and 190 degrees on 
the upper part of the handle. 

The Magic Cool Oven says right on the 
package: “Outside safe for little fingers to 
touch.” Yet little fingers don’t always stay 
where they belong, and eager little girls don’t 
always read instructions. Even when they 
can read. Punched into the metal of the 
Magic Cool Oven is this warning: “Caution: 
contact with hands inside of oven or inside 
of cooling chamber may cause burns.” Also, 
“Remove plug before cleaning. Do not im- 
merse in water. Clean with a damp cloth 
only.” 

Do they really tink little girls are going 
to follow these instructions? 

Along similar lines is a metal-casting set, 
sold aS a toy, that reaches 800 degrees on 
the heating surface and 600 degrees on the 
sides. Some toy. 

On the other hand, a toy electric iron 
that has been so carefully designed not to 
heat enough to hurt a child also doesn’t 
heat enough to take the wrinkles out of 
anything. And that is just plain frustrating. 

It seems to me very young children do 
fine with a fake toy iron or stove. Their 
imaginations will happily supply heat, elec- 
tricity, and anything else. When a child 
is old enough to really cook, she can learn 
on a real live stove, under real supervision, 
and if you're feeling extravagant, a few small 
utensils of her own may heighten the fun. 

In this sophisticated world, toy safety 
seems like such an obvious, problem people 
always feel that somewhere out there some- 
one is riding herd on it all. Well, unfortu- 
nately it isn’t true. 

The National Commission on Product 
Safety investigating toys found rattles of 
easily breakable plastic covering steel spikes 
that could be lethal in the hands of a baby. 
It found dolls and toy animals with legs at- 
tached with steel spikes (and not attached 
too well), and blowguns that were supposed 
to blow darts but, clumsily used, turned into 
suction tubes through which children in- 
haled metal pins. The commission felt that 
was enough of that and requested that the 
Federal Hazardous Substances Act be amend- 
ed to cover dangerous toys. Congress and 
President Nixon agreed, and now we have 
the Child Protection and Toy Safety Act. 
Unfortunately, all we have is the act, not the 
protection. The law was to take effect Janu- 
ary 6, 1970, but Congress hasn’t appropriated 
any money for its enforcement, so we still 
have to be our own policemen in selecting 
toys. We and the child psychologists, who 
must predetermine how a child might use a 
toy. Not how it is intended to be used, but 
how it might be used by a child. 
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A survey on toy safety reported that “with 
respect to commercial toys, injuries usually 
result from misuse.” But misuse is the order 
of the day with toys. You can't give an infant 
a toy with a list of do’s and don’ts. A small 
child can’t be expected to know what is hot 
or cold, sharp or dull, up or down, or even 
chewable. 

Morris Kaplan, technical director of Con- 
sumers Union, says, “In designing a toy, a 
manufacturer has a responsibility to choose 
materials and methods of construction, that 
require a minimum of education of the user 
to make it safe. Ideally,” he goes on, “it 
should be childproof—that is, no imaginable 
use or abuse by a child should make it 
unsafe.” 

The National Safety Council doesn’t agree 
with Mr. Kaplan. Its child consultant, Rich- 
ard Manuell, told the Product Safety Com- 
mission, “A child has to experience some 
minor injuries, minor experiences of trauma, 
in order to learn.” You betcha, Mr. Manuell; 
but as parents and grandparents, we don’t 
have to pay high prices for toys that will 
provide these educationally traumatic experi- 
ences. 

There are many considerations besides 
safety and shoddiness in choosing toys. Very 
like our grown-up marketplace, the variety 
of choice gets more staggering each year. In 
1962 we bought a billion dollars’ worth of 
toys and games. In 1969 sales amounted to 
two billion dollars. That’s a lot of money to 
pav for anvthing—and too much to put out 
for unsatisfactory experiences. 

How do you recognize a good toy? 

Well, you start by recognizing the bad. 
Refuse to get swept up in fads. Refuse the 
ugly, The shoddy. Things that are obviously 
poorly made. 

If you hate the way a doll looks or is 
dressed, don’t buy it. 

If your instinct tells you a toy will fall 
apart in a few hours, forget it. 

If you can't follow the “simple” instruc- 
tions on the box, the chances are your child 
won't be able to, either. 

You know that if you buy yourself a wash- 
ing machine with three new mechanical fea- 
tures, that’s three things that potentially 
can go wrong, 

The same is true of toys. A doll that can 
walk and talk and wet and suck its thumb 
and throw a kiss can also stop all this me- 
chanical behavior and just sit there like any 
nice doll costing a lot less, 

As obvious as it is that there are poor 
toys, it’s equally obvious that there are 
splendid ones, responsibly made and sold, 
and a remarkable number of these toys are 
not unlike those that were right for you and 
me and our parents. Balls, good dolls, and 
hardwood blocks are still the stuff childhood 
should be made of. 

If your budget is limited, build a toy col- 
lection the way you buy clothes. Spend good 
money on basics, and then improvise. A solid 
wooden dollhouse—empty—is a far better 
toy that an inexpensive, junky dollhouse full 
of poorly made furniture that can’t possibly 
last. Furthermore, furnishing and decorating 
it can be a family project far more valuable 
than the money saved at the outset. 

Try not to let your children grow up vic- 
tims of every day and high-pressure televi- 
sion campaign. In the old days, when the 
time came for a child to get an important 
present, like a bike, the child and his family 
generally had a pretty good idea just what 
kind of bike it ought to be. The care and 
feeding of a bike was often a youngster’s 
first important lesson in responsibility. 
Today’s children are tempted by the poten- 
tial delights of hi-risers, twenty-inch wheels, 
ten-speed speedsters, superduper handle- 
bars, and fancy seats, often designed (accord- 
ing to a fourteen-year-old friend) “to look 
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good, but not necessarly work.” But good 
bikes are still around, if you look for them. 

Finally, make sure the toy you buy is self- 
contained; that if it needs batteries, it has 
batteries. A stamp book without stamps is 
not much fun. 

In fact, nothing is more frustrating to a 
child than to come face to face with missing 
pieces, Here are a couple of letters I have 
received on that subject: 

“I have bought many, many models and 
things with many pieces to them. I have 
found out that many of the pieces are miss- 
ing. Especially in big models and models with 
lots of pieces. 

“I am 12 years old and models is my favor- 
ite hobby. It makes me mad when I'm half 
way through the model and one of the most 
needed pieces to complete the model is miss- 
ing. It would make me very happy if you 
would investigate this. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Brap KING.” 

“My name is Donald Pierce and I’m a 7th 
Grader. I was told to right a letter to you. I 
was cheated on a model that I bought. Half 
of the pieces were missing from it. We 
couldn't take it back because we already 
started putting it together.” 

Well, fellas, I phoned the Hobby Industry 
Association and was told that model pieces 
are all made from one piece of plastic, or 
wood, or whatever, and put immediately in- 
to a package, and sealed, so there couldn't 
be any pieces missing. Maybe the package 
became unglued, or got opened in the store, 
and pieces fell out, the man said. I think he 
sensed that his answer wasn't good enough 
for Brad or Donald or me, so he suggested 
that if a game player or model maker finds 
pieces missing, he write to the company 
that made the kit and complain. Loudly. 
You'll find the name and address on the box. 

There’s one element in model making that 
makes everything we've talked about so far 
seem truly child's play. That’s the glue. Too 
many children have found that sniffing the 
glue used to put models together makes 
them feel high and giddy and takes them on 
more of a trip than any model plane will. 
Glue sniffing can easily lead to drug taking, 
and has. And glue sniffing can cause perma- 
nent liver and brain damage, and has. 

Recognizing a need to put an end to this 
horror, the Hobby Industry Association as- 
sembled a list of 94 possible additives that 
might turn a glue sniffier off instead of on. 
The Testor Company, makers of glue, started 
testing the additives with number one, and 
when they hit number 34, they had it. Its 
name is allyl isothiocynate, or oil of mus- 
tard, known to its friends as horseradish. A 
child assembling a model won't notice that 
it’s been added to the glue; but if put in a 
paper bag and sniffed, it affects your eyes 
the way a spoonful of hot mustard affects 
your mouth. It causes a lot of harmless tears 
and is something you wouldn’t want to try 
twice. 

The Testor Company immediately put the 
additive in its own glue and offered the 
formula free of charge, no royalty attached, 
to the glue industry. Testor reports that 
about 85 percent of the industry is now 
using it. 

There’s now a law in New York State that 
no glue can be sold within the state without 
the additive, and for once a whole industry 
hopes more such laws will be passed. 

One could wish that the Toy Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., shared the enlightened 
self-interest of the Hobby Industry Associa- 
tion, A lawyer, speaking on their behalf at 
the Product Safety Commission hearings, 
said, “I am almost tempted to remark that 
if we wanted to be completely safe, maybe 
we should stay in bed.” 

I have a better idea. Instead of staying in 
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bed, why don’t the toy manufacturers get up 
earlier and develop better, more durable, 
safer toys? 


THE BOOKKEEPING APPROACH 
TO WELFARE 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
thousands of handicapped persons in 
California were subjected to a shocking 
demonstration of insensitivity that may 
well leave a lasting imprint upon their 
trust and faith in the institution of gov- 
ernment. 

These handicapped individuals, de- 
pendent upon assistance from the State’s 
aid to the totally disabled program, were 
informed that Gov. Ronald Reagan had 
instituted a deep cut in assistance to the 
program for home attendant care for the 
aged, blind, and disabled. 

Understandably, this cruel announce- 
ment evoked fear and despair among the 
recipients and anger and criticism from 
the public. 

Reacting to the latter rather than the 
former, the Governor hastily withdrew 
this ill-advised “economy” and an- 
nounced that he was restoring the funds. 
However, Mr. Speaker, untold damage 
had already occurred to recipients of the 
program in the form of fear and distrust. 
These damages, I fear, may never be 
mitigated and the State administration 
must and should shoulder the blame for 
this sad and tragic misjudgment. No 
amount of scapegoating will absolve the 
true responsibiles in this matter. 

An article by Bernice Scharlach in the 
August 23, 1970, issue of the San Fran- 
cisco Sunday Examiner and Chronicle 
demonstrates the sad facts of this mat- 
ter and I insert this article in the 
RECORD: 

“THE BOOKKEEPING APPROACH TO WELFARE” 
(By Bernice Scharlach) 

Judy Taylor, a political science major at UC 
Berkeley, eagerly awaits the opening of 
classes for the fall semester. A month ago she 
didn’t care. At that time there was little 
chance of her going anywhere except a con- 
valescent hospital for the rest of her life. 

Judy is a quadriplegic with only partial 
sensation and mobility in her arms and none 
in her legs. She became paralyzed six years 
ago as a result of a car accident. Enrolled in 
the educational program at the university for 
severely disabled students and planning a 
career as a teacher, she makes her home at 
the university's Cowell Hospital. 

Under the Aid to the Totally Disabled pro- 
gram, she has a grant that enables her to 
employ a personal assistant for $300 a month 
for help in bathing, dressing, getting in and 
out of bed, bowel and bladder care, etc. 

REAGAN CUTBACK 

Last month, when Governor Ronald Rea- 
gan ordered a $10 million reduction—from 
$24 million to $14 million—in funds for the 


home attendant care program for the state's 
aged, blind and disabled, it meant for Judy 
not only the loss of her helper, but the loss 
of her hopes. It couldn’t have happened at a 
worse time. She was using her summer va- 
cation to undergo another round of surgery. 
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Now, with the rescission of that order that 
came two weeks later, Judy looks forward to 
the day when, with her teaching credential, 
she will be employable and self-supporting. 

Leah P. was a licensed vocational nurse up 
until five years ago when she was stricken 
with rheumatoid arthritis. Now instead of 
working with the handicapped, she is one of 
them herself. 

Although her doctor declared her to be 90 
per cent disabled, she voluntarily cut down 
the size of her grant six months ago, request- 
ing only a 10 per cent disability allowance, 
There are so many others so much worse off 
than I,” she told her social worker. 


TURN TO PANIC 


Her allowance of $25 a month enables her 
to have an attendant once a week for a few 
hours to take her in and out of the tub, do 
the housework she is unable to do on 
crutches, and help her with her marketing. 

When she was notified last month that her 
grant was to be discontinued, her resolve to 
retain what little self-sufficiency she still had 
turned to panic. “Suddenly I felt not 90 per 
cent disabled, but 100 per cent,” she said. 
“Immediately, I notified my attendant that 
I would have to let her go, and then I sat 
down and wrote letters—six of them—to the 
governor and on down the State Department 
of Social Welfare. I hoped to make them un- 
erie what it feels like to have to beg for 

elp.” 

Since the July 24 rescission for Judy and 
Leah and the other 32,000 people in San Fran- 
cisco’s home attendant care program, the 
distress they suffered as a result of the Gov- 
ernor’s attempts to “cut down on the sky- 
rocketting welfare costs" has been confined 
to mental anguish. 

“Fortunately,” said Ken Bryan, assistant 
general manager, San Francisco Department 
of Social Services, “our checks go out from 
this office on the first of the month. They 
had already been sent the usual amounts 
for July before the Governor issued his cut- 
backs the tenth of the month. 

“When he reversed himself two weeks later, 
we were able to halt the altered August 
amounts in two of the three eligible groups: 
Old Age Assistance and Blind Aid. There 
wasn’t time left to catch checks going to 
people on Aid to the Totally Dependent, but 
the changes were made on paper, This month 
we are picking up the differences in the ATD 
checks.” 

California taxpayers suffered something in 
addition to mental anguish, The cost to them 
for implementing and un-implementing the 
Governor's orders is near one half a million 
dollars, according to San Francisco Super- 
viso Robert Gonzales. 

How did he arrive at that figure? 


THE $475,000 TAB 


“First I made a careful estimate with Ron 
Born, general manager of the city’s Depart- 
ment of Social Services, to determine what 
it cost San Francisco, It took one week of 
staff time on the part of 25 people to get out 
new procedural memos, to get computer 
readouts on those affected by the new or- 
ders to write revised checks, and then to 
reverse the whole procedure. In dollars and 
cents, that came to $25,000. 

“San Francisco has five per cent of the 
welfare-recipient population of the state. 
By projecting this city's costs over the other 
95 per cent of the recipient population, you 
get a pretty good idea of what it cost state- 
wide—$475,000, or nearly a half a million 
taxpayer dollars.” 

WELFARE AIDES 

If the Governor was not misled by wel- 
fare workers, could he have been done in by 
his own top welfare aides. who wrote the 


Emergency regulations? 
Although Paul Dowdall, director of social 
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services of San Francisco, refused to com- 
ment, he did point out a significant differ- 
ences between the former state welfare di- 
rector, John Montgomery, and the present 
chief, Robert Martin. 

“Under Montgomery, before a new regula- 
tion was enacted, there were meetings of the 
SDSW staff and county welfare directors. 
Objections of county welfare directors were 
heard and considered. It is my opinion that 
under Montgomery, new regulations that 
were impossible to implement were never 
placed in effect.” 

Although Dowdall carries out SDSW or- 
ders in the second largest county in the state, 
he has never met Martin, 


“HATCHET MAN” 


James Karls, president of the Golden 
Gate chapter of the National Association of 
Social Workers, said: 

“Martin is a lawyer by profession, and we 
feel he’s in there as a hatchet man essen- 
tially.. The same is true of Lucian Van der 
Griff. the Human Resources director, whose 
claim to fame is that he is a former prosecu- 
tor of welfare recipients in Butte County. 

“There is a reason for some of Mr. Reagan’s 
welfare policies. The kind of thinking that 
goes on with his staff is either bookkeeper 
mentality or legal mentality. A prosecuting 
attorney is not looking at people’s needs, 
rather on whether or not the law is being 
violated. Bookkeepers are intent on keeping 
costs down. And that combination is deadly 
as far as human needs are concerned.” 

NEW COUNCIL 

One group of concerned citizens organiz- 
ing in the hope of changing the bookkeeping 
approach to welfare is the newly-formed 
California Legislative Council for Older 


Americans. Temporary cochairman is Isabel 
Van Frank, president of the East Bay Coun- 
cil of Senior Citizens Groups, a 14-year-old 
organization covering all organized recrea- 


tional and church groups in the East Bay. 

Mrs. Van Prank, a woman of fantastic en- 
ergy, has all the crusading zeal of a latter-day 
bloomer girl. 

Most tangible result of Mrs. Van Frank's 
leadership is the 10-cent fare senior citizens 
enjoy on AC transit. It took her 10 years to 
achieve it. Less tangible, but an achievement 
of which she is even more proud, is the fact 
that she removed what she called “the in- 
visible sign that used to hang over senior 
citizens’ recreation centers: “Think Not As 
Ye Enter Here.” 

“Senior Citizens were supposed to make 
holiday decorations or play whist but they 
couldn't listen to speakers on controversial 
things because it might be too upsetting,” 
she said. 

Co-chairman with Mrs. Van Frank in the 
effort to expand the senior citizens into a 
statewide legislative council is Rev. Edward 
Peet, semi-retired minister on the staff of 
Glide Memorial Church. Rev. Peet, who got 
his Inspiration for the California group after 
a very successful one in Massachusetts, 
charges a lack of support from the Governor's 
office in the field of aging. 


“NOT PARTISAN” 


“This isn’t a partisan attitude,” he ex- 
plains, “because Gov. Knight and Gov. War- 
ren, both Republicans, were very outright in 
support of programs for the aging, and so, 
of course, was Gov. Brown. We are not parti- 
san, but we are political.” 

Politics is very much on Rev. Peet’s mind 
now. He is currently planning a giant two- 
day Congress of senior citizens and workers 
with seniors to be held on October 17 and 
18 in Marina Junior High School. He expects 
more than 2000 people, representatives from 
hundreds of senior citizens’ groups, to at- 
tend. They will work on the preparation 
of a platform of senior citizens’ demands for 
legislative change and reform. 
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“Our positions will be circulated to all 
candidates for office from Governor on down. 
Then, depending on how they respond, we 
will decide on what candidates our group 
will endorse.” 

“We're adding a new color to the protest 
picture,” beamed Mrs. Van Frank, “gray 
power!” 


PITTSBURGH HOUSING 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
bring to the attention of the Senate an 
article dealing with the rehabilitation of 
slum areas in Pittsburgh, written by Mr. 
James P. Gannon, staff reporter of the 
Wall Street Journal, published on Sep- 
tember 3, 1970. 

The article points to the success of 
the rehabilitation effort in Pittsburgh 
through the Allegheny Housing Rehabil- 
itation Corp. in contrast to the many 
other attempts which have failed. Mr. 
Gannon states: 

The key to the success of this Pittsburgh 
venture is a blend of business efficiency and 
toughness, social conscience, help from the 
Federal Government—and constant effort to 
build rapport with the black community. 


It is noteworthy that Mr. Gannon 
points to the business participation in 
this program as not being dependent on 
a self-interest to enlarge a market for 
its products. Clearly, this is a case of 
business skill being brought to bear on a 
social problem with excellent results. 

I urge Senators to read Mr. Gannon’s 
report and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REHABILITATION OF SLUMS GAINING IN PITTS- 
BURGH AFTER FAILING ELSEWHERE 
(By James P. Gannon) 

PITTsBURGH.—The Molloy family’s days of 
slum housing are over. Until July the family 
of blacks on welfare lived in a crowded two- 
bedroom row house. All nine children shared 
one bedroom, Today the Molloys are proud 
of their newly renovated five-bedroom brick 
house only a few blocks from their old place. 
Delighted with the change, the heavyset Mrs. 
Molloy recalls with a sigh, “We were so 
cramped and tight before.” 

The Molloys benefited from a business- 
backed attack on slum housing that is suc- 
ceeding where many similar efforts have 
flopped. The key to the success of this Pitts- 
burgh venture is a blend of business efficiency 
and toughness, social conscience, help from 
the Federal Government—and constant effort 
to build rapport with the black community. 
In the white-dominated construction indus- 
try, the project has a 90% black work force 
and blacks help set policy. 

The slum renovator, Allegheny Housing Re- 
habilitation Corp., is out to prove that slum 
rehabilitation can work. Known as Ahrco and 
supported by 40 Pittsburgh corporations, the 
three-year-old company expects to post its 
first profit this fiscal year—two years ahead 
of schedule, In the year ending next March 
31, the company will build 100 new units and 
rehabilitate 700 houses, up from only 22 two 
years earlier. 
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VISITING PITTSBURGH 


“When people come to me and say they 
want to know all about rehabilitation, I send 
them to Pittsburgh,” says M. Carter McFar- 
land, assistant commissioner for rehabilita- 
tion in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

Such rehabilitation is urgent. Housing au- 
thorities estimate there are more than five 
million deteriorating but salvagable homes 
in aging city cores. A workable rehabilita- 
tion system could greatly alleviate urban 
decay. 

Ahrco may recome a model for projects in 
other cities. “We want to generate more op- 
erations like Ahrco,” says HUD’s Mr. Mc- 
Farland. Civic and business delegations from 
San Francisco, Washington, D.C., Wilming- 
ton, Del., and other cities have visited Ahrco 
recently. Charles Percy of Illinois has said: 
“Nowhere do I know of such a comprehen- 
sive, well-conceived attack on slum housing 
and community problems.” 

The Pittsburgh project avoids the usual 
pitfalls. Unlike many business-sponsored 
programs, it doesn’t seek to develop markets 
for assorted construction products. Yet it 
has the business methods and financial 
backing that sometimes elude nonprofit 
projects. 

AN APPROACH THAT FLOPPED 


Thus Ahrco is getting better results than 
a Federal rehabilitation project in New York 
three years ago, which finally cost $45 a 
square foot—nearly three times the esti- 
mated cost and twice the price of brand new 
construction. Ballyhooed with nationwide 
publicity, the ill-fated project involved rip- 
ping the roofs off Lower East Side slum 
apartment buildings and dropping prefabri- 
cated room units into place. With far less 
fanfare at its death than at its birth, the 
project was killed, 

Similarly, Armstrong Cork, the American 
Plywood Association and several other enter- 
prises motivated partly by the desire to de- 
velop markets for their own products have 
dropped rehabilitation projects as uneco- 
nomic. Armstrong Cork found its invest- 
ment was $5,000 more per house than the 
resale value. In many cases, of course, build- 
ing products concerns favoring their own 
products tended to reduce their flexibility in 
cutting rehabilitation costs. 

Though Ahrco doesn’t promote products, 
it takes a tough-minded approach. “We're 
not social workers, and this is no giveaway 
program,” says Frederick H. Springer, the 
company’s 42-year-old president. 

When word spread that Ahrco wanted a 
particular slum property, the owner de- 
manded $99,000 for the parcel of 18 units. 
This far exceeded the fair price and would 
have made rehabilitation uneconomic, Ahrco 
hired a broker as a straw buyer and acquired 
the property for $55,000. 


HARD BARGAINS 


Ahrco says it rarely uses a straw buyer, but 
it never throws away money. “We drive a 
very hard bargain in purchasing,” says Ralph 
Falbo, Ahrco’s 33-year-old financial vice pres- 
ident. Before joining Ahrco, he was an ac- 
countant with Arthur Andersen & Co. 

Ahrco’s financial angels, which include U.S, 
Steel, Alcoa, Gulf Oil, Westinghouse Electric 
and Koppers Co., have bought $2.5 million of 
the company’s debentures and common stock 
to provide working capital. Ahrco directors 
are executives of the sponsoring companies, 
but a racially integrated 25-man professional 
management staff runs the operation. Mr. 
Springer, the president, is a former Federal 
Housing Administration official. 

Ahrco buyers scour the city’s squalid inner 
city ghetto daily to find suitable properties 
for rehabilitation. The typical property is a 
vacant, vandalized but structurally sound 
row house or multiple-family dwelling. Con- 
centrating on vacant properties reduces ten- 
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ant dislocation problems. Vandalized prop- 
erties are often bargains, 

Ahrco tries to concentrate its impact by 
rehabilitating many properties in a limited 
area. “This is what gives you total upgrading 
of a neighborhood,” says Mr. Springer. “It 
doesn’t do much good to go in and rehabili- 
tate some properties, leave others untouched 
and leave vacant lots full of junk.” Lately, 
Ahreo has decided the upgrading concept 
requires some new construction as well as 
rehabilitation. The company currently plans 
to erect 70 factory-built, steel-frame apart- 
ments on vacant land within one of its re- 
newal projects. 

Ahrco’s rebuilding uses mainly old-fash- 
ionedd hammer-and-nail techniques rather 
than new methods. But Mr. Springer did 
introduce @ new spray-on acrylic plaster 
system. This cuts total rehabilitation costs 
by 15% and halves rehabilitation time, the 
official adds. 

Sponsoring corporations agreed at the out- 
set that Ahrco wouldn't favor their products. 
In fact, though Westinghouse Electric and 
Alcoa are sponsors, Ahrco uses General Elec- 
tric’s Hotpoint appliances and Reynolds Met- 
als’ aluminum window frames. 

Rehabilitation costs average $8,500 per 
unit. Property acquisition, interest and other 
items bring the total cost to an average of 
$15,000 a unit. Ahrco relies on Federal hous- 
ing subsidies. It arranges for mortgage funds 
at 1% to 3% annual interest rates; the 
Government makes up the difference be- 
tween those low rates and the going mort- 
gage rates. 

The interest subsidies, coupled with Fed- 
eral rent supplements, hold down costs to 
tenants. The 1l-member Molloy family pays 
$139 a month (welfare funds pay $105 of this 
and the Federal rent supplement program 
pays the rest). Rent at the old Molloy row 
house was $70 a month, all paid from wel- 
fare funds. About a fifth of Ahrco’s tenants 
have incomes low enough to qualify for Gov- 
ernment rent supplements; the tenant pays 
25% of his income for rent and the Federal 
Government picks up the balance. 

Ahrco usually sells its properties to non- 
profit sponsors like churches or community 
groups. With rental income, the new spon- 
sor makes payments on the mortgage. Ahrco 
tries to set the sale price so that it makes 
& small profit on its rehabilitation. With con- 
stant turnover, the company doesn’t expect 
to need more money from its sponsors than 
the $2.5 million already subscribed. 

Besides upgrading housing, Ahrco aims to 
create high-paying construction jobs for 
black workers, as well as opportunities for 
black subcontractors. The largely black work 
force doubled to 268 in the last fiscal year 
from 135 the previous year. Another 100 
workers will be added this year. 

Typically, Roger Ward a year ago was 
earning only $1.50 an hour as a nonunion 
electrician’s helper. Today the 26-year-old 
Negro draws $7.36 an hour as an electrician 
for an Ahrco subcontractor. “I like the 
money,” says this slender man of few words 
as he wires a circuit breaker box in a dark. 
damp-walled basement. 

Similarly, Alfonso Jones eked out a living 
as a nonunion plumber for 25 years. As an 
Ahrco plumbing contractor today, he keeps 
a crew of six busy and has begun to diver- 
sify. With profits from rehabilitation work, 
he recently opened a self-service laundry in 
his neighborhood, 

Providing such opportunities, of course, 
benefits Ahrco’s relations with ghetto resi- 
dents. Keeping a good relationship is essen- 
tial to Ahrco’s success, and the company 
works hard at it. When the militant Black 
Construction Coalition last year shut down 
nearly all Pittsburgh construction sites with 
pickets and mass marches, it let Ahrco’s work 
continue uninterrupted. The coalition seeks 
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to remove the barriers that have long kept 
many Negroes out of lucrative construction 
jobs. 

Six black community representatives sit on 
Ahrco’s 18-man policy-setting executive com- 
mittee. “Time and time again, the black 
members have reminded us that their lives 
have been a string of broken promises,” says 
H. Edgar Lore, chairman of the Ahrco board 
and executive vice president of Dravo Corp., 
a big engineering and manufacturing com- 
pany here. The black members have strongly 
influenced executive committee decisions, he 
adds. Mr. Lore contends that black represen- 
tation is “absolutely essential” to the success 
of any slum rehabilitation project. Adds Mil- 
ton A. Washington, Ahrco’s black vice presi- 
dent for administration: “You must show 
you've got black guys not only as Indians but 
as chiefs, too.” 

Though Ahrco expects its revenue will soar 
to $9 million this year from only $550,000 in 
fiscal 1969, its relationships with blacks re- 
tain the flexibility of a small organization. 
Mr. Springer, the Ahrco president, recalls a 
black youth brought to court for stealing 
pipe from a house the company was rehabili- 
tating. “He said he'd like to pay us back. So 
we told him we'd give him a chance to do 
that,” says the executive. “Then we hired 
him. Now he’s working out just fine.” 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S SOLID 
PROGRESS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the effec- 
tive administration of the Nation’s af- 
fairs by President Nixon is building a 
record of solid progress that will stand 
all citizens in good stead amid the 
stresses of the 1970’s. From North to 
South, East to West, our new President 
has steadily restructured both our for- 
eign and domestic affairs, directing the 
national effort along constructive lines 
of redetermined national priorities that 
refiect both public concern and national 
need. 

When President Nixor. took office the 
country was on the downturn abroad 
and at home. His steps to combat in- 
fiation, his sound and courageous recom- 
mendation of measures to combat crime 
out of hand, his toning down of the 
American involvement in Vietnam, and 
his most recent leadership toward a 
ceasefire in the volatile Middle East, 
combine with his increased attention to 
environmental problems of waste, pol- 
lution, and noise abatement at home. 
His is an impressive record of solid 
progress. 

In this connection Fortune magazine’s 
editorial in this month’s issue, Septem- 
ber 1970, is an interesting and corrobo- 
rative documentary. As Fortune says, the 
record of President Nixon is “A Hearten- 
ing Progress Report.” 

The editorial follows: 

Nrxon: A HEARTENING PROGRESS REPORT 

If an observer steps back from the daily 
headlines and looks at the record of what 
has been actually going on in Washington 


during the past twenty months, he may get 
quite a surprise. The Nixon Administration 
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has emerged as extraordinarily activist and 
effective in both foreign and domestic pol- 
icy. A lot of things that needed doing have 
been done, and more have been put on the 
rails. A lot of dangers have been foreseen 
and avoided. 

When Richard Nixon took office the U.S. 
position on the world scene had fallen into 
appalling disarray. He wrought no over- 
night miracles. The international picture is 
still one of conflicts, confusion, and danger 
—and will be for many years ahead. But 
gradually coherence, balance, and initiative 
have begun to appear in U.S. foreign policy. 

Nixon’s basic instinct on the Vietnam 
war has been sound, whether viewed in 
terms of international politics or in terms 
of U.S. public opinion, On both grounds, 
further escalation of the American commit- 
ment in Vietnam or indefinite continuation 
of the war at the 1968 level would have 
been stupid and rash. Equally dangerous 
would have been an abrupt American with- 
drawal that might have destroyed among 
friends and foes the future credibility of any 
diplomatic position taken by the U.S. in 
East Asia, in the Middle East, in Europe, 
or in Latin America, 

Between these two perils a less decisive 
Administration might have oscillated indef- 
initely. Nixon laid out a third course, and 
he has pursued it consistently. He is wind- 
ing down the war in a resolute and orderly 
manner that really does furnish South Viet- 
nam a fighting chance to retain its inde- 
pendence, The Cambodian excursion, given 
the divided and jittery state of U.S. sen- 
timent—a condition aggravated by the 
manner of Nixon's announcement—prob- 
ably was a risk not worth the military gains. 
But U.S. troops did come out of Cambodia 
as planned—and Nixon thereupon stepped 
up his timetable of withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. American casualties have been lower 
in the wake of the Cambodian venture, just 
as he said they would be: in the six weeks 
after Cambodia, the number of combat 
deaths in Vietnam was at the lowest level 
in four and a half years. 

His policy is difficult and delicate, espe- 
cially in the teeth of an unfriendly press and 
an inflamed segment of antiwar youth. But 
so far his policy has worked. 

It may be beyond the practical power of 
the U.S. to achieve peace in Vietnam—or 
anywhere else on earth. In judging U.S. for- 
eign policy it has to be remembered that in- 
ternational order depends upon others as 
well as upon us. “Success” in this field is a 
highly relative and contingent matter. 

This is obviously and emphatically true 
of the Middle East crisis. The initiative taken 
by Secretary of State Rogers has carried fur- 
ther than most observers thought it would. 
An uneasy cease-fire, achieved by Soviet pres- 
sure on Arab states and U.S, pressure on Is- 
rael, is admittedly a long way from an endur- 
ing Middle East settlement. The cease-fire 
even creates new dangers. But it would be 
difficult to claim that it is as dangerous as 
the uninterrupted drift toward war that 
preceded it. 

Such “collusion” between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. is viewed with alarm in some quar- 
ters. But nuclear powers, whatever their 
ideological antagonisms, do have a common 
interest in avoiding war with one another— 
an interest shared by most other nations. 
Joint action with the Russians on the Mid- 
dle East somewhat enhances hope for the 
SALT negotiations on the limitation of arms 
that the Nixon Administration has pursued 
with appropriate energy. Both at home and 
in other countries Nixon’s long anti-Com- 
munist record has helped to reduce the sus- 
picion that any U.S, deal with Moscow will 
necessarily be a bad deal. 

It is unlikely that the Nixon foreign policy 
is working toward some dramatic triumph, 
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some point at which everyone will recognize 
that the prospect for peace and safety has 
improved. The most that could have been ex- 
pected was that Nixon would check and per- 
haps begin to reverse the deterioration of the 
international situation. It appears—for the 
moment, at least—that he has done so. 
PRIORITIES REORDERED 


The Administration's most urgent domestic 
concern has been how to contain inflation 
without sliding into a serious recession. 
Again with fingers crossed against the un- 
predictables, it can be said that the Nixon 
Administration so far has handled this one 
carefully and effectively. Inflation could have 
been attacked with more drastic measures, 
but only by increasing the risk of high un- 
employment and a sharp downward economic 
spiral—which, in turn, would have called 
forth another round of inflationary remedies. 
Nixon still runs the risk of a serious budget 
deficit but he has maintained a steady and 
courageous pressure on government spend- 
ing, especially for arms. 

A thousand editorials have called for “a 
reordering of national priorities,” a shift of 
emphasis from military expenditures to such 
urgent needs as education, housing, and the 
environment. Most editorialists do not yet 
appreciate that Nixon has already presided 
over a massive reordering of national priori- 
ties. 

The article beginning on page 110 of this 
issue reports on some aspects of “the turn 
to a peacetime economy.” Military spending 
as a proportion of the federal budget is about 
to reach its lowest level since 1950, Most of 
the saving will go into the hands of tax- 
payers, but the shift of emphasis within 
federal spending will be huge. In the 1969 
federal budget, the article points out, 44 per- 
cent of the money was allocated for defense 
and 34 percent for what Washington calls 
“human resources’—including health, edu- 
cation, and welfare programs. In the 1971 
budget these proportions will be almost re- 
versed: 37 percent will go to defense and 41 
percent to “human resources.” 

Given the inertia and rigidity built into all 
governmental programs this shift represents 
a tremendous policy-making initiative on the 
part of the Administration. Headlines pro- 
claim that Nixon, as part of his anti-inflation 
balancing act, has vetoed health, housing, 
and education bills that provided appropria- 
tions deemed beyond the limits of fiscal 
prudence. Almost unnoticed is the fact that 
the specific gestures of restraint affect de- 
tails within a vigorous trend of increasing 
federal emphasis on these very categories of 
public service. 

BOLDLY TACKLED DEFECTS 

Coming down from broad policy patterns to 
concrete government programs and acts, the 
Nixon Administration has made important 
advances on scores of fronts. Old defects and 
inadequacies, seemingly irremediable, have 
been boldly tackled. Items: 

A system of public welfare that induced 
regional distortions and was increasingly 
costly to the taxpayers and corrosive to the 
recipients appeared to be hung forever around 
the nation's neck. Nixon's family-assistance 
plan is the first major effort by any Admin- 
istration to make some long range sense of 
welfare. Still bogged down in Congress (partly 
because the Administration's rhetoric on the 
subject has been less than compelling), the 
new plan has mobilized the support of those 
concerned people who know what it is about. 

The Post Office is one of the oldest areas of 
weakness In government. Decade after decade 
its performance confirmed Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s fears that she quality of its service 
would be undermined by its susceptibility to 
political manipulation. Last month the Post 
Office was finally removed by act of Congress 
from political control and put on a semi- 
autonomous basis. 

The scandalous cost of subsidies to rich 
farmers has been reduced, the first serious 
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Umitation on per-farm payments in three 
decades of subsidies, 

On school desegregation there has been 
more progress than the public thinks—per- 
haps more than some members of the Nixon 
Administration want southern whites to 
think. Presidential aide George P., Shultz 
was quite correct in stating recently that 
many southern whites have come to accept 
as inevitable a unitary biracial school sys- 
tem. To emphasize presidential support of an 
orderly, cooperative desegregation program, 
Nixon flew to New Orleans for a conference 
with members of biracial advisory committees 
set up by Shultz. 

The Nixon programs on the protection of 
the physical environment show both a sense 
of urgency and a careful attention to some 
of the formidable legal difficulties that will 
be encountered in this area. His anti-pollu- 
tion proposals call for more stringent laws 
and more active government efforts than 
many environmentalists had expected. His 
Support for mass transit may help to correct 
a long imbalance in public policy that un- 
duly favored highways. 

The current federal-state-local cooperative 
drive against organized crime in one of its 
political strongholds, New Jersey, is a belated 
example of what government should have 
done years ago, 

The independent regulatory agencies, af- 
ter years of unsatisfactory performance, 
seem to be taking on new life. 

In the broad political arrangements of the 
nation Nixon has supported such construc- 
tive changes as the sharing of federal rev- 
enues with the states, the reduction of the 
voting age to eighteen, and the reform of 
the method of electing Presidents. 

This huge and varied program of change 
encounters resistance. In addition to the in- 
ertia of institutions, every proposal for 
change opens the doors for competing pro- 
posals. It is not the Nixon style to drama- 
tize the conflicts his program engenders, He 
is loath to appeal to the public against Con- 
gress or against interest groups in unions 
or business, For example, as FORTUNE has 
argued, his present campaign against infla- 
tion might be more effective if he were to 
use guideposts to mobilize public opinion 
against cases where increases of wages and 
prices are extreme. 

In the long run Nixon’s way may be 
achieving a faster rate of change in gov- 
ernment than a more tumultuous and ex- 
citing Administration could achieve. The 
drawback of Nixon's style is that the pub- 
lic is not aware of what is happening; 
thanks to style, John Kennedy, for exam- 
ple, probably got credit for more good works 
than he deserved while Nixon comes across 
as though nothing were being done, An im- 
pression of governmental stagnation and 
drift could so undermine U.S. morale as to 
outweigh all of Nixon’s constructive efforts. 
A year ago Attorney General John Mitchell 
told a group of Negro leaders, angry over 
Administration statements on desegrega- 
tion, to “watch what we do instead of listen- 
ing to what we say.” No question, the Ad- 
ministration’s achievements are more im- 
pressive than its rhetoric. The danger is 
that the rhetoric, often misleading, will con- 
ceal a vigorous political leadership of which 
the President and the public have a right 
to be proud. 


WATER RESOURCES, ECONOMICS, 
AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 
OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the develop- 
ment of our water resources continues 
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to be a concern for all of us. In the West 
we have long had a great respect for 
water. A former member of the Presi- 
dent’s Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board, Dr. William Warne, addressed 
himself to this vital concern for water at 
the 45th Annual Conference of the West- 
ern Economics Association. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his address be printed 
in the Extension of Remarks. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WATER RESOURCES; ECONOMICS! AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT 
(By William E. Warne) 

Beginning about 8,000 years ago, man 
initiated the process of managing water to 
improve his environment. The earliest known 
agriculturists began irrigating fields around 
the golden crescent of the Middle East. Si- 
multaneously, the process was started of 
building the body of law and regulation that 
has guided water developments throughout 
history. 

“Generally, men may own the land, but 
they may only establish rights to use the 
waters, which remain public property. In 
arid lands, where possession of water rights 
govern the ability to make the land produc- 
tive, the body of water law has become most 
intricate. In humid and well-watered zones, 
control has been less-exacting, and at times 
it has been deemed enough to prevent a di- 
version by an upstream riparian owner from 
drying up the watercourse, leaving down- 
Stream mill wheels high and dry. 

With few exceptions, the instances of his- 
toric controversy over water have involved 
quantities and not the quality of the waters 
in question. In recent times, even since it 
has been seen that lowering the quality re- 
duces the value of water, some experts have 
contended that water rights can be satisfied 
with any water so long as it is wet. 

In one instance, prominent in the early 
history of California, the test was made and 
befouled water was declared not acceptable. 
Great water projects were built in the moun- 
tains to serve the gold miners as the tech- 
niques of hydraulic mining advanced so that 
massive tertiary sand deposits could be at- 
tacked through the nozzles of the iron mon- 
itors. The hydraulic mines were capitalized 
by international investors and at their height, 
they constituted the new state’s most impor- 
tant business. Mining after the gold rush 
had a glamor that gave the industry a senti- 
mental advantage over others. Sediments 
were sluiced into mountain streams as moun- 
tainsides were washed away. Channels to 
carry the mining debris were tunneled from 
one tributary to another. Finally, the spec- 
tacular disregard of the downstream conse- 
quences of hydraulic mining for gold spread 
a threat against the safety and well-being of 
farm and city folk alike. Farmers of the val- 
leys, through court actions and by marshal- 
ling their political strength, stopped the hy- 
draulicking for gold in the Sierra. Even min- 
ing, the rich, glamorous industry, supported 
by tradition and sentiment, fell before the 
wrath of the people aroused by flagrant mis- 
use of the water resource, but not before far- 
reaching changes had been wrought down- 
stream through the aggradation of stream 
beds and the deposit of thick mantles of 
Slickens over many thousands of acres of 
valley lands, The cessation of hydraulic min- 
ing was a victory, however, for clean water 
and for the principle that one interest should 
not use the water and its land in such ways 
as to damage the neighbors. 

Agricultural pesticides in the water of the 
Golden State today are threatening the 
aquatic environment in somewhat the same 
fashion that the slickens from the mines 
threatened the streams and valleys a cen- 
tury ago. The farmers who won the old fight 
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are being arrayed in the position then oc- 
cupied by the miners as the conservationists 
man their guns against DDT. Agriculture, 
now the glamour industry of the California 
valleys, has been slow in recalling the pre- 
cedent. The State Department of Agriculture 
now is phasing out the use of persistent pes- 
ticides. 

The logic of the development of water law 
in the United States has been confronted 
with a new fact as a result of rapid urban- 
ization, facts that have disclosed the thread- 
bare inadequacy of the old tools prepared to 
deal with the situations that have brought 
them to light. It is a fact that many streams 
of public water have become unhealthy, 
stinking and loathsome because of pollution 
and heavy loads of wastes. The 200,000,000 
people of the United States put their wastes 
and the wastes of their industries into the 
streams, often with little regard of the con- 
sequences. Anachronistic political subdivi- 
sions, established for an earlier and simpler 
era, contest with each other in metropolitan 
areas and thwart efforts to resolve common 
water problems that will not yield to any 
but regional solutions. 

Economists advocate the weighing of al- 
ternatives in the development of water 
plans, but they have failed to provide the 
engineers with a means of evaluating the 
public values, the amenities and the esthetics 
which. they contend are frequently ignored. 
Environmentalists sometimes want planning 
stopped altogether as a means of preventing 
later actions that they believe may degrade 
the environment, 

The acceleration of the growth in enormity 
of water and other environmental problems 
has been a function of the rapid increase in 
population. The point of criticality has been 
reached in the rivers of many regions, but the 
growth has not stopped. The reecntly fore- 
casted 100,000,000 additional growth in the 
next generation will intensify problems in 
the field of water resources management on & 
far steeper line of incline than that of the 
increasing population, because limits of tol- 
erance have been reached or nearly ap- 
proached in many regions. 

Water's influence on the quality of the en- 
yironment may be both qualitative and ab- 
solute. Water fructifies the fields. Water re- 
freshes man and beast. Water forms the still 
pools, lying beside which restoreth the soul. 
Water, however, loses its ability to satisfy the 
needs of irrigation farmers as its quality is 
deteriorated, Polluted water must not be 
used for drinking or bathing. Pollution and 
the lowering of the quality of the waters in 
their natural settings are adverse to the use 
of lakes and streams for recreation. Extreme 
abuse absolutely destroys the aesthetic values 
of both the waters and their settings, ren- 
dering them liabilities rather than assets to 
their neighborhoods, as everyone who has 
witnesses a stinking mudfiat will confirm. 

Today, more clearly than ever before, ex- 
cellence of environment may be seen to de- 
velop good lives among the people, and re- 
pulsive, squalid environment to produce poor 
lives. National goals are based on these reali- 
zations. On his inauguration as the 37th 
President, Richard M. Nixon stated two of 
our national goals to be “protecting our en- 
vironment and enhancing the quality of life.” 

Despite the new consciousness of water 
pollution as a menace to well-being in urban 
America, the programs undertaken to resolve 
water resources problems seem underdevel- 
oped and hesitant. The new Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration, like most 
of its state counterparts, where they exist, 
has been inadequately supported with ap- 
propriations, The Congress has not funded it 
vigorously to pursue its objectives. Older 
Federal water agencies have not been given 
marching orders to keep them abreast of the 
changing times. The WPCA is now, appar- 
ently, about to be placed in a new Environ- 
mental agency. 
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Under the Water Quality Act of 1965, 53 
of the 55 affected jurisdictions adopted water 
quality standards that were in 1969 accept- 
able in whole or in part to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration. 

The lack of Federal financial assistance, 
after it has been authorized in Clean Water 
Restoration Act of 1966, held back progress 
in clean-up programs, which nevertheless 
have seen $15 billion invested in municipal 
and industrial waste-handling facilities since 
1962. 

THE OFFICIAL: SENSE OF URGENCY 

There is no lack of an official sense of ur- 
gency. One WPCA official said recently: 

“The American people today are making 
their water their business. The American 
people are speaking to ‘us through the news 
media. They are speaking to us through the 
polls. They are speaking to us through the 
mails. And in ever-increasing numbers they 
are making it clear that they want action— 
now. Local and State Governments are feel- 
ing the pressures. Industry is feeling the 
pressure. And the Federal Government is 
feeling the pressure.” 

As a result of the Water Quality Act of 
1965 and the Clean Water Restoration Act 
of 1966, Morris B. Tobin, Congressional Coun- 
sel to the Committee on Public Works, has 
warned industry: 

“It will no longer be possible to move into 
an area which allows environmental degra- 
dation in order to promote rapid industrial 
and economic growth. ... Water quality 
standards will not be allowed to be used 
as a device by which a State may attract 
industry by allowing it to pollute, and to 
base its economic growth on environmental 
degradation.” 

The planning and implementation pro- 
grams do not always reflect the urgency 
that is felt, even at the Federal level, as 
Dr. Raymond L. Nace, of the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, has observed: 

“The interactions of science and technol- 
ogy, public policy, and human activity with 
the environment during the last 30 years, 
and the increasing intensity of interaction 
which we can foresee in the next 30, create 
an entirely new and irreversible frame of 
reference within which planning must be 
done. The Reclamation Act of 1902 and the 
Flood Control Act of 1936 were appropriate in 
their time, but they are not coupled with 
the realities of the later 20th Century.” 

The slow starts of other programs that 
after centuries reached satisfactory levels of 
development will be intolerable in the era 
of accelerated growth ahead. Little comfort 
is found in the history of water utilities as 
capsuled by Dr. Nace: 

“The first American public water utility, 
built in colonial Boston in 1652, did not, as 
one might expect, trigger a revolution in 
water supply. Most people had always gotten 
their domestic water from wells and springs, 
and they preferred to continue that way. 
About 150 years later the U.S. had only 16 
public water systems and in 1850 only 83. 
Thereafter, change was rapid, and by 1966 
about 160 million people received system's 
service. This service brought with it a change 
in the public attitude toward water.” 

The problems to be resolved in water re- 
sources in the preserving of a good environ- 
ment in an urbanized society are not all in 
technical fields that can be assigned to the 
engineers or chemists or even the economists. 
The more intransigent problems are found in 
the fields of public policy formulation and 
political organization and administration. 

In the technical fields desalination and 
weather modifications are interesting pros- 
pects and certainly some amelioration of the 
water supply problems and perhaps even 
the water quality problems of some areas 
will come through further research into these 
subjects. No technical breakthroughs, how- 
ever, are required to treat sewage and in- 
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dustrial wastes, or even to purify drinking 
water from them. The construction of dams 
and canals to store and transport water 
from regions of surpluses to zones of de- 
ficiencies is a mastered art. 

Progress is being recorded in altering the 
materials we use and put into water to reduce 
their damage to the environment, Biodegrad- 
able detergents have been introduced and 
have largely replaced the types that once per- 
sisted into the groundwaters and caused 
pumps to froth. Pesticides that will be effec- 
tive but will lose their lethal powers are be- 
ing developed to replace DDT and other per- 
sistent economic poisons. The pesticide that 
lurks and kills long after it is needed and in 
places far removed from the field where it was 
applied is being outlawed in several states, 
fortunately, it is believed, before DDT has ir- 
reversibly corrupted the food chains that 
support fish and many waterfowl. 

The progress is not similarly reassuring to 
those interested in enhancement of the en- 
vironment, when a review is made of the 
fields of public policy formulation and orga- 
nization of political jurisdictions. No satis- 
factory means have been developed of includ- 
ing priceless benefits in the cost-benefit 
ratios of project valuation. 


THE POTOMAC RIVER 


That the abuse of natural waters in the 
United States is an open scandal has been 
the basis of wry jokes. Someone has said that 
on the Potomac River a boatman, who had 
a fire aboard, would have to weigh the alter- 
natives before leaping into waters so polluted, 
Studies and plans have been made, and 
some actions have been taken to ameliorate 
the situation, but the Potomac has not been 
cleaned up, The delay is caused by juris- 
dictional disunities, both among local gov- 
ernments and Federal agencies, The Presi- 
dent’s Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board, after studying the stream standards 
set for the Potomac River, told Secretary of 
the Interior Walter J. Hickel that the stand- 
ards should be “achieved promptly as a 
pattern of performance for the rest of the 
country.” Because Washington is on the 
Potomac River, the Board said that “the 
Federal Government must take a leading role 
in financing the rehabilitation of this river 
and promoting such legislation as is neces- 
sary to that achievement.” The Board advo- 
cated that “a model regional waste treat- 
ment program” be implemented by the 
Congress. The proposal seems to be that a 
solution be sought through Federal action. 
This may be necessary with respect to the 
Potomac River because the national capital 
fronts a beautiful stretch of its shore. Wash- 
ington and its environs contribute to the 
deterioration of the quality of the river. As 
with any megalopolis, satellite communities 
and suburbs have been spawned by Wash- 
ington in Maryland and Virginia. Although 
they are outside the jurisdiction of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and therefore, for this 
reason, not a direct responsibility of the 
Federal Government as is Washington, the 
suburbs frequently have provided major 
aggravation of the pollution of the Potomac. 
Streams of silt running from subdivision 
scars into the river may frequently be seen, 
for example, by any passenger on a plane 
circling for a landing at the National Airport. 
The need for a unifying authority for Wash- 
ington over the whole of the metropolitan 
area may be filled by the National Govern- 
ment with more justification than elsewhere, 
because the District of Columbia is a Federal 
enclave. The requirement has not yet been 
met, however, even in this exceptional 
instance. 

THE COLORADO RIVER 

Development of the use of the waters of 
the Colorado River has proceeded, fre- 
quently in the midst of controversy. No other 
river in the United States equals the Colo- 
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rado in the degree of its economic im- 
portance to its own basin. Draining parts of 
seven states, it is the greatest river wholly 
within the arid zone of the United States. 

When settlement of the Colorado River 
Basin began in the 19th Century, the new- 
comers were dependent on irrigation. The 
basin is vast but the river’s annual flow is 
more limited in proportion to the land area 
than any other of our great streams. There 
are more projects that divert water from the 
Colorado River watershed into other ad- 
jacent basins than there are from any other 
United States watershed. This rather ironic 
development increases the aridity of the 
Colorado River Basin. Such diversions are 
defended by Colorado water users no matter 
in which state they reside as being com- 
patible with the “law of the river.” 

Many of the diversions of Colorado River 
water into other basins are made near the 
headwaters at elevations where they involve 
high quality water, of which the Colorado 
River Basin downstream has then a 
diminished amount. The remaining waters 
of the Colorado River are used and reused. 
They are stored in a succession of reservoirs 
and their mineral content is concentrated as 
the result of evaporation from the surfaces. 
The waters wash the shores and banks and 
they receive the wastes of towns and the 
irrigation return from the agriculture in 
much of the basin. The waters gradually 
deteriorate in quality as they move down- 
stream. 

At the point of diversion for the Colorado 
River Aqueduct of the Metropolitan Water 
District of Southern California on the west 
bank of Lake Havasu above Parker Dam, the 
water is hard and the mineral content ex- 
ceeds the United States Public Health Service 
recommended drinking water standards. At 
the Imperial Dam near the Mexican border, 
where water is diverted for the Yuma, the 
Wellton-Mohawk, and the Gila Projects in 
Arizona and the Imperial and the Coachella 
Valleys in California, the mineral content 
frequently approaches 800 parts per million, 
even less acceptable as drinking water, 
though many residents of the project areas 
use the water for that purpose. At Morelos 
Dam, below the Wellton-Mohawk and Yuma 
drains, the water diverted into the Mexicali 
Valley became so poor that Mexican farmers 
once refused to accept it, creating interna- 
tional contention, 

The Colorado River Compact of 1922, upon 
which rests the division of waters between 
the upper and the lower basins of the Colo- 
rado River, deals only in quantities of water. 
Other succeeding agreements, stipulations, 
water filings, and court decrees that go into 
the make-up of “the law of the river” omit 
considerations of water quality. The Mexican 
Water Treaty which became effective No- 
vember 27, 1945, limited the annual entitle- 
ment of the Mexicali Valley farmers and 
water users to 1.6 million acre-feet of water 
from the Colorado River. In the debates in 
the United States Senate, the deliveries were 
described as being “wet water.” In the Mexi- 
can Senate, however, it was explained that 
the deliveries were to be of waters of usable 
quality. 

The reason that the water at Morelos Dam 
fell to such low quality on the occasion re- 
ferred to was that the groundwater basin be- 
neath the Weliton-Mohawk Project in the 
lower Gila River Valley was being partially 
evacuated of highly saline waters through 
the operation of a series of drainage pumps. 
This pumped, drainage water was returned 
to the Colorado River below Imperial Dam. 
The Bureau of Reclamation contended that 
the quality of water reaching Morelos Dam, 
the only diversion below the discharge, was 
monitored and never fell below tolerable 
levels for irrigation. The drainage water, it 
was contended, made up a part of the Mexi- 
can entitlement. The Mexicans said the water 
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that they got stunted their winter wheat 
and salted their lands at an rate. 
Investigators pointed out that the Mexican 
farmers were not following safe irrigation 
practices in the use of Colorado River water 
within their area, but were spreading their 
supply of water too widely and not providing 
drainage to maintain proper salt balance in 
the soils of the lands that they irrigated. 
The Mexicans rioted and their government 
threatened to appeal for relief to the World 
Court at The Hague. The United States De- 
partment of State interceded. The Wellton- 
Mohawk drainage pumping schedule was re- 
vised. A canal to carry Wellton-Mohawk 
waste waters to a discharge point below 
Morelos Dam was hastily constructed by the 
Bureau with funds appropriated by the Con- 
gress for the purpose. During periods of low 
releases from Lake Mead, the salty drain- 
age water is discharged through the new 
ditch below the point of the Mexican diver- 
sion. Since 1961, this saline discharge has 
been the only water from the Colorado River 
reaching the Gulf of California, so com- 
pletely is the river controlled by its great 
dams and reservoirs and so fully is the flow 
utilized by the many projects that the river 
supports. The filling of Lake Powell created 
by Glen Canyon Dam, of course, has placed 
an unusual requirement on the river during 
this period. 

The Imperial and Coachella Valley water 
users, unlike their Mexican neighbors, have 
worked out very exacting irrigation formulae 
to maintain a tolerable salt balance in the 
root zones of their crops. The districts that 
operate the Irrigation systems have provided 
trunk drains to the Salton Sea. The land- 
owners have tile-drained hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of the farmlands in these val- 
leys. The irrigation practice is to apply more 
water as the mineral content in the irriga- 
tion supply increases so as to flush the salts 
through the soils. Cultural practices, quite 
intricate, have been devised for various crops 
in order to avoid accumulation of alkali at 
the points where the plants are growing. The 
salt is caused to concentrate at higher points 
on the ridges as capillary action brings the 
water to a surface where it can evaporate. 
After harvest, the ridges are broken down and 
the excess salts are again flushed by heavy 
application of water. 

The method may seem precariously com- 
plex, but the irrigators get record crops at 
harvest. A satisfactory balance of salt input 
and salt discharges has been maintained and 
some areas formerly unproductive because of 
alkali have been restored to use. These cul- 
tural practices, however, increase the water 
demand necessary to produce a crop. An in- 
teresting collateral effect of the drainage pro- 
gram, likewise, is not beneficial to the en- 
vironment. The salts and residues of ferti- 
lizers and pesticides that are carried through 
the farm drains complicate the problem of 
projecting into the future the recreational 
uses of Salton Sea, which ultimately receives 
them all. The sea has experienced a remark- 
able popularity among fishermen and water 
recreationists, who flock in great numbers to 
its desert shores. It is destined, however, to 
become a dead sea in a few decades, unless it 
is rescued. A monumental civil engineering 
project has been proposed to fence off a por- 
tion of the area of the sea in which the saline 
concentrations can be held above the limits 
necessary to support life. 

The Salton Sea lies at the bottom of a 
sink 280 feet below sea level. It was re- 
created by the flood waters of the Colorado 
River, which the promoters of irrigation in 
1904 turned into the Imperial Valley. It has 
been maintained by the wasting of water 
from the irrigation systems. Whether or not 
the drains from the valleys continue to 
empty into it, the Salton Sea will suffer 
the same fate in the course of time, unless 
a rescue project is built. So long as the 
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drainage waters do not introduce poisons in 
quantities actually lethal to the fine corbina 
that abound in the waters, and thereby take 
over the responsibility for destroying the 
resource, their effects may be ignored as pe- 
ripheral and not central to the problem of 
saving the Salton Sea. 

Under the “law of the river,” exact quan- 
titative limitations are placed on allowable 
diversions from the Colorado River, although 
in practice they may not be strictly enforced 
except when shortages occur. The limita- 
tions in the Imperial Valley, for example, are 
based on criteria reflecting the quantity of 
water beneficially used in the year 1929. Since 
in 1929 the quality of the water from the 
Colorado River was better, the same quantity 
as was used in that year will not irrigate so 
many acres with the cultural requirements 
of today. The work the water does in growing 
crops is not so efficient because of deteriora- 
tion of its quality. Clearly, then, the lower 
the quality the less the water is worth. There 
is an economic gain to be realized through 
preserving or restoring water quality. Par- 
enthetically, I note that the economists have 
not yet measured this gain to my knowledge, 
although to do so would help in justifica- 
tion of alternatives that might better pro- 
tect the environment. 

Water users in California so far have con- 
tended they are satisfied so long as they 
get their allotted number of acre-feet of 
water from the river. This has been true with 
respect to both the irrigators in the low 
deserts and the Metropolitan Water District 
of Southern California, the complex public 
agency financed in part by taxes from its 
constituent municipalities and districts. 
The MWD wholesales Colorado River water 
on the Coastal Plain south of the Tehachapi 
Mountains. 

The time may come, however, when the 
irrigators and the domestic users in Califor- 
nia will join the Mexican irrigators in pro- 
testing poor quality water. The costs of soft- 
ening the hard water from the Colorado 
River in the MWD's enormous treatment 
plants are high. Softening does not reduce 
the parts per million of dissolved solids, but 
rather replaces some of the minerals with 
others. The water which is being introduced 
from the Colorado River into Southern 
California groundwater basins, whether 
treated or not, is of relatively poor quality 
at the time of first entry. Through use and 
reuse after joining the groundwaters, from 
which it is pumped for irrigation and 
municipal purposes, this water is further 
deteriorated. 

What is the solution to the problem as 
revealed in the review of the Colorado River 
record? Augmentation of the flow of the 
Colorado River with water of satisfactory 
quality is the solution that has been pointed 
out by the water users of the seven basin 
states. The Colorado could be augmented by 
diversion from other watersheds that have 
ample supplies, though suggestions along this 
line have drawn political fire from the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Desalination may eventually 
provide a supplemental source of very high 
quality water for mixing with and dilution of 
the degenerated natural waters. 

The problem of protecting the quality of 
the waters of the Colorado River within 
tolerable limits for irrigating crops and with- 
in absolute limits for human consumption 
seems certain in the future to shape the 
water projects that will be constructed to 
serve the vast and important seven state 
basin. 

Arizona has won authorization by the 
Congress of a project she sorely needed to 
divert her share of the Colorado’s remain- 
ing water into the central part of the state. 
California was fearful that construction of 
the project would threaten curtailment of 
diversions from the river that are already 
provided for, and objected until certain 
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guarantees of minima were included in the 
authorization. Another protection was to 
clarify the responsibility to fulfill the de- 
mands of the Mexican Water Treaty. The 
Arizona project may hasten the day when 
augmentation of the flow of the Colorado 
River will become essential. Title Two (Sec. 
202) of the Colorado River Basin Project Act 
provides: 

“The Congress declares that the satisfac- 
tion of the requirements of the Mexican 
Water Treaty from the Colorado River con- 
stitutes a national obligation which shall be 
the first obligation of any water augmenta- 
tion project planned pursuant to Section 201 
of this Act authorized by the Congress.” 

While the Colorado River Basin Act au- 
thorized and directed the Secretary of the 
Interior to “conduct full and complete re- 
connaisance investigations for the purpose 
of developing a general plan to meet the 
future water needs of the Western United 
States,” it added a proviso which took cog- 
nizance of the political sensitivity of the 
Columbia Basin as follows: 

“Provided, That for a period of ten years 
from the date of this Act, the Secretary shall 
not undertake reconnaisance studies of any 
plan for the importation of water into the 
Colorado River Basin from any other natural 
river drainage basin lying outside the States 
of Arizona, California, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and those portions of Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming which are in the natural drain- 
age basin of the Colorado River.” 

Since the deadline set in the Act for the 
Secretary to make his final report is June 30, 
1977, the provision would seem to limit the 
planning for augmentation of the Colorado 
River’s flow to desalting the sea, to other un- 
proved potential sources and, practically, to 
diversion of water from the streams of the 
North Coastal Counties of California, These 
streams have the only appreciable surpluses 
remaining within the states named in the 
law as qualified for study during the first 
decade. 

With reference to this discontinuity in the 
flow of policy within the Act, Senator Frank 
E. Moss, of Utah, spoke of misgivings gained 
from his studies of national water needs: 

“I remind the Senate—and particularly 
Senators from the States west of Missouri— 
of the projection of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on National Water Resources that 
eight of the 22 water resources regions of 
this country would have their water in full 
use by the year 2000. These eight regions 
encompass an area stretching from Kansas 
City on the east to Los Angeles on the west, 
and from the Canadian border to Browns- 
ville, the southern tip of Texas. It excludes, 
of course, the Columbia Basin and northern 
California.” 

Quality considered, there is already a short- 
age of water in the Colorado River, and also 
in many other streams, eastern as well as 
western, in the United States. The environ- 
ment of large populations dependent on the 
Colorado River is being degraded at this time. 

Difficult alternatives are presented. A crisis 
is upon the Colorado River Basin. The battle 
has been spread to include the Columbia 
River Basin as well. A fight may rage for 
decades unless facts are faced and coo] heads 
gain control. 

NEW JERSEY 

The State of New Jersey built two reser- 
voirs to provide needed water supplies for the 
multitude of local public agencies and water 
companies that distribute domestic supplies 
in the northeastern part of the state. The 
state was not authorized by the Legislature 
to construct the canals and aqueducts re- 
quired to deliver the conserved waters to the 
local systems because of pressures exerted by 
local authorities. The local interests, how- 
ever, have not built the aqueducts. Several 
local agencies meanwhile have been ration- 
ing water to their users, despite plentiful 
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rains since 1966, because their sources are 
inadequate. Sensitivity to outgrown precepts 
of local option among jurisdictions with 
limited responsibilities has caused the Legis- 
lature to refrain from correcting the mistake 
it made. 

In an increasing number of streams— 
specifically in the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Delta and the Colorado River, but in others 
as well—water quality deterioration cannot 
be held above tolerable health, esthetic and 
agricultural limits except through aug- 
mentation of low-flow. In New Jersey and 
in other urbanized areas as well, supple- 
mental water projects of regional scope are 
required. Under these circumstances, it is the 
more to be regretted that local and regional 
chauvinism may delay forthright action, for 
time is not on the side of preservation of 
good environments. 

There may be a temptation to think the 
water quality people cry “wolf” when no real 
threat is in sight. After all, people are 
drinking water that does not meet the rec- 
ommended Public Health Service standards 
in hundreds of communities in the United 
States. The waters will continue to degrade 
with intensified use brought about by in- 
creasing population. Although the standards 
may with impunity be blinked at for a time, 
there is a limit of tolerance. 

Read what Dr. M. G. Candau, Director- 
General of the World Health Organization, 
said about water quality at the Water For 
Peace Conference in Washington, D.C. He 
had reviewed the situation with regard to 
water-borne diseases.) 

“In addition to all these is the growing 
threat to health due to the degradation of 
our water sources by man’s own action. Ex- 
panding populations, industrialization and 
urbanization make it continuously more dif- 
ficult to separate our wastes from our drink- 
ing water... Wastes from increasingly 
sophisticated chemical processes are dis- 
charged from factories, and find their way 
into rivers, lakes, underground reservoirs and 
marine coastal waters, causing grave concern 
as to the public health, economic and aes- 
thetic consequences of these pollutants. 

“Major efforts are required to prevent 
man’s environment from becoming hostile to 
his well-being and, indeed, to his survival. 
Conversely, well conceived planning for the 
optimum development of that environment 
will redound to man’s physical, economic and 
social well-being. Of all the environmental 
factors, I believe that his water supply has 
the greatest and most immediate effect on 
his health, comfort and general well-being.” 


SANTA ANA RIVER 


“Peace has finally come to the Santa Ana,” 
James J. Doody, Southern District Engineer 
of California Department of Water Re- 
sources, informed the California Water Com- 
mission meeting in Los Angeles, June 6, 1969. 
He referred to a stipulated judgment en- 
tered in the Orange County Superior Court 
in settlement of litigation that involved more 
than 2,500 defendants and the water supply 
of the rapidly growing megalopolis in Orange, 
Riverside and San Bernardino Counties. The 
suit, among water agencies and users, had 
been begun in 1963. It was only the most 
recent in the series of legal actions among 
various groupings of litigants that began in 
the 1870's when the Irvine Ranch, situated 
near the sea in Orange County, sued upper 
basin interests regarding the flow of the 
Santa Ana River. The Irvine Ranch decree 
and many others were lifted in the new 
master settlement. There is some reason to 
hope that the decree has ended water rights 
litigation in the Santa Ana Basin and intro- 
duced an era of cooperation to take its 
place. 

Some quite remarkable steps were taken 
in reaching the settlement and in the decree, 
itself. The physical solution, as the partici- 
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pants choose to call it, includes provisions 
for increasing or decreasing the amounts of 
water that are required to pass two fixed 
points in the basin by reason of the quality 
of the water reaching those points. Specifi- 
cally, also, upstream water users in meeting 
their obligations to downstream interests are 
given credit for and are required to deliver 
to the river the effluent from their sewage 
treatment plants. The decree contemplates 
the management of all waters of the basin, 
surface and subsurface, whether pristine or 
often-used, and whether of local origin or 
imported from distant streams through the 
Colorado River Aqueduct and the California 
State Water Project. The quality controls 
are placed at two natural subdivisions in the 
basin. At the upper one, any increase in 
dissolved solids above 700 parts per million 
will require the delivery of 11 acre-feet of 
water in addition to the normal entitlements 
for each excessive part per million. Any de- 
crease below 600 parts per million will earn 
a credit to the upper water users of 11 acre- 
feet per part per million, a bonus which they 
may withhold for themselves. Since the upper 
users will be buying imported water at more 
than $40 an acre-foot to supplement their 
diversions and uses from the Santa Ana 
Basin, thelr ability to manage the quality of 
the water will be of economic importance 
to them. At the second measuring point the 
penalty will begin at 800 parts per million of 
dissolved solids. The quality bonus will be 
for delivering water better than 700 parts 
per million. The penalty and the bonus at 
the lower division point both will be at the 
rate of 35 acre-feet per part per million. 
The objective, at each control point, will 
be to maintain the quality of water delivered 
within a range of 100 parts per million of 
dissolved solids. 

Another significant development in the 
settlement was the use of a California stat- 
ute allowing local agencies with similar 
authorities jointly to exercise those powers. 
The four major water districts that, among 
them, cover the whole basin except for a 
mountainous fringe, created the Santa Ana 
Watershed Planning Agency and initiated 
water quality management of the watershed. 
They thus provided the metropolitan region 
of which they are parts with a comprehen- 
sive government for the management of one 
of the major natural resources that will con- 
tribute to the excellence or the degradation 
of the environment. 


OTHER AREAS 


A metropolitan sewer district was created 
a few years ago to serve the urbanized area 
around St. Louis. San Diego has a county 
water authority for water supply, and a 
metropolitan sewage collection agency to 
eliminate discharges into its bay, The San 
Francisco Bay and the Hudson River are 
still polluted, though in each instance the 
state is moving to help local jurisdictions to 
meet their responsibilities to improve the 
quality of their waters. 


WATER IS ONLY A PART 


Frequently, the water resources problem 
is cited as the exclusive contributor to en- 
vironmental decline in situations where the 
causes are complex, Ronald B. Robie’s com- 
ment on Lake Tahoe is to the point. He said: 

“There is no reason why local government 
cannot effectively encourage economic devel- 
opment consistent with enhancement of the 
environment. We have heard so much in 
recent years over the ‘pollution’ of Lake 
Tahoe. Utilizing federal and state funds and 
a significant amount of local funds, the 
South Tahoe Public Utility District devel- 
oped an export plan and is now exporting 
reclaimed water to Alpine County. It has 
both protected the Lake and has provided 
irrigation and recreation opportunities in 
Alpine County. Similarly, export facilities 
are being developed at the north and west 
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sides of the Lake and in Nevada. Recently, 
I had the opportunity of talking with sev- 
eral people from the eastern Unitd States 
who had visited Lake Tahoe last summer for 
the first time in a decade. They were dis- 
appointed with what they saw. But it was not 
pollution, but rather land use which 
troubled them and which is the greatest 
problem at Lake Tahoe. The water is still 
beautiful and blue, but the Alpine setting 
around the lake has become a hodgepodge of 
neon signs, and construction which has 
scarred, not enhanced, the area.” 


FEAR OF MISTAKES 


Some of those who are responsible for pub- 
lic programs designed to enhance the envi- 
ronment hold back because of a fear of false 
starts. 

Intensive education of the people along 
lines later discovered to be erroneous has 
marked national campaigns of conservation. 
These have led later to emotional resistance 
to introduction of sound conservation pro- 
grams such as permitting the hunting of 
does in order to thin deer herds that increase 
beyond the carrying capacities of their 
ranges. The United States Forest Service is 
now trying to turn around the popular at- 
titude toward clearcutting of forests, a 
practice that it has found to have conserva- 
tion advantages over selective cutting among 
many types of trees. Generations of former 
school children, who think of Smokey the 
Bear as a friend, retain an implanted hor- 
ror of clearcutting that the word itself re- 
calls, 

In his paper on the state of water plan- 
ning, Dr, Nace observed that water projects 
of great magnitude made it possible for great 
mistakes to be made through constructing 
them. In a race for survival, if that is what 
is involved in man’s treatment of his en- 
vironment, doubts must be resolved in favor 
of action. One observer has said, “Pollution 
of air, waters and land must be arrested, 
even eliminated, if our genus is to ‘make it’ 
in this environment.” 

PIE-IN-THE SKY SOLUTIONS 


Frequently, when faced with realities in 
an environmental situation, popular re- 
sponse is given to pie-in-the-sky proposals. 
The success to date of California in meeting 
her water resources requirements, under nat- 
ural conditions that are more difficult to 
overcome than those faced in any other 
rapidly urbanizing area, has stemmed from 
the support of a strong water planning agen- 
cy since early days of statehood. The Cali- 
fornia Department of Water Resources, pilo- 
neered in studies of desalting the sea, and 
from the first has cooperated with the Fed- 
eral Government’s desalination programs, 
participating in the cost of constructing 
Point Loma Plant No. 1. William R. Gianelli, 
Director of the Department, said recently: 

“Many factors that will influence the cost 
of desalted water in the future cannot be 
determined with certainty. Expectations, 
however, appear to be sufficiently attractive 
to warrant continued consideration of de- 
salting as an alternative for further augmen- 
tation or supplementation of water supply. 

“Our long-range planning will maintain 
its broad inquiry into the conventional res- 
ervoir and canal method of water conserva- 
tion and transportation and into the possi- 
bilities of desalination, waste water reclama- 
tion, watershed management, weather modi- 
fication and every other new technology that 
may offer promise.” 

Economists, political scientists, or environ- 
mentalists who offer “study the alternatives” 
as a solution provide small comfort to the 
planners unless they help to develop alterna- 
tives for study. Those who would set “zero 
growth" as an objective and pit it against 
forward planning by water agencies and 
others charged with meeting estimated fu- 
ture needs, may read, as I do, that the Bu- 
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reau of the Census still estimates an increase 
of 66,000,000 people in the United States in 
the next generation, even if it uses the 1969 
rate of increase, which was the lowest in our 
national history and may be a poor base for 
that reason for its projections. The popula- 
tion continues to shift to urban centers and, 
apparently, more particularly to those in 
California and the West. These facts cannot 
safely be ignored. I am, however, growing in- 
creasingly wary of specific plans that are 
built to meet estimates of needs in the dis- 
tant future. There are too many instances 
in my.experience of unpredicted alterations 
in trends that have been brought on by un- 
foreseeable developments, technological and 
otherwise, to warrant confidence in any blue- 
print of the 50-year future. This note of 
caution, however, is as significant to the en- 
vironmentalist, and the economist as it is to 
the engineer. The environment can be dam- 
aged by lack of planning, as has been seen 
in the deteriorating central cities as well as 
through construction of projects that did 
not have in advance the benefit of full, com- 
prehensive planning. The development of 
goals and continuous planning; the evalua- 
tion and reevaluation at intervals of objec- 
tives and appraisal and reappraisal from time 
to time of means of reaching them, will be 
required. The professional disciplines each 
will have a part to play in the process. The 
critics will have to drop their shield of criti- 
cism and become participating actors in this 
drama. The denouement will limit the 
range of choices of our grandchildren half a 
century hence, and perhaps disastrously so. 
Within the welter of problems that are 
being recognized with respect to mainte- 
nance of a suitable environment, there is 
present a crisis in water. This crisis is en- 
gendering conflicts that, unless they are re- 
solved through timely action, will break out 
into increasingly bitter contests as the popu- 
lation swells. We have placed men on the 
moon through establishing a goal and orga- 
nizing an adequate program to achieve it, 
one that required technological advances and 
cooperation among agencies and disciplines. 
Astronauts may not cavort freely in the 
waters of the Potomac, as they did in the 
brown lunar dust for all to see, until some 
of the spirit and energy of the Lunar Project 
are applied to comprehensive water resources 
programs, and unless resources comparable to 
the task are put into the work of restoring 
clean water in the earth’s environment. 


RECOMPUTATION—A SOLDIER’S 
VIEW 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a very impressive letter from a 
retired Army colonel regarding the issue 
of recomputation of retirement pay for 
military personnel. 

The points he raises are highly im- 
portant and are eloquently told. I in- 
clude them in the Recor for the benefit 
of the Members of the Congress: 


EUGENE, OREG., 
August 8, 1970. 
Hon. JEROME R. WALDIE, 
Cannon House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. WaLDIE: Thank you sincerely for 
your thoughtful kindness in sending to me 
your letter of August 4 enclosing a comment 
by Honorable L. Mendel Rivers, Chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee con- 
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cerning the Administration's failure to sup- 
port Recomputation. 

I understand and appreciate the effort you 
made toward restoration of the recomputa- 
tion principle, and for this I am most grate- 
ful. 

As I am sure you know, those of us who 
were most affected, while young, chose to 
serve the nation through the military pro- 
fession. We knew it would not lead to 
wealth, yet it was a good life, and had its 
recompenses, for most of us were motivated 
by ideals of service and efficiency, Happily, 
that motivation paid off in our performance 
and success in World War II, of which my 
contemporaries are justifiably quite proud, 
as Iam. 

To me the great pity is that our lack of 
success, militarily, in Korea and Vietnam, 
coupled with the body blows the armed serv- 
ices have received in the failure of recom- 
putation, the unpopularity of the draft, and 
the futility of operations in Vietnam; not to 
mention the peace marches and the anti- 
ROTC riots; have so weakened our national 
military spirit and morale that I seriously 
wonder how we shall be able to restore It. 

Looked at in that light recomputation 
seems to be a delightful dream we once 
had—gone now-—but remembered as a 
dream. 


I have so very greatly appreciated my brief 
contacts with you, sir, even though you have 
just about changed me to a democrat, I am 
very sorry to have to inform you that Mrs. 
Bixy and I have left Rossmoor and Walnut 
Creek and returned to Eugene, Oregon, 
where I first retired from the army and 
where our daughter and grandchildren 
clamor for our return, 

Best wishes for your continued success in 
your career go along with this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE B. BIXBY. 


“NATION’S GOVERNORS UNITE ON 
POW PROBLEM” 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, the 45th na- 
tional convention of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross was held in Chicago, Ill., 
in May this year. Attending this confer- 
ence were 3,800 delegates. A resolution 
was adopted on May 20 to urge fair and 
just treatment of our prisoners of war in 
North Vietnam in accordance with ac- 
cepted international standards. Messages 
of support and endorsement for this res- 
olution were received from the President 
of the United States, the Governors of 
each of the 50 States, the Governors of 
the territories, as well as messages from 
several other organizations. Further, 
Governor Ogilvie of Illinois officially pro- 
claimed a day of dedication for the relief 
of American prisoners of war and their 
families. Therefore, I commend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the text of this 
resolution, copies of telegrams and mes- 
sages of support as well as an editorial 
of support from the Chicago Sun-Times 
relative to Governor Ogilvie’s “day of 
dedication.” Texts of the aforementioned 
documents follow: 

RESOLUTION II 
PRISONERS OF WAR 

Whereas, civilized decency and interna- 

tional law embodied in the Geneva Conven- 
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tion for the Protection of Prisoners of War 
demand that captives in armed conflicts be 
identified and accounted for, humanely 
treated, permitted to communicate and, if 
seriously sick or wounded, repatriated or 
placed in neutral hands, and 

Whereas, the fate of hundreds of American 
servicemen captured in the Southeast Asian 
war is unknown except to their captors, and 

Whereas, some of these helpless men have 
been held captive more than five years, some 
may be seriously sick, wounded or deceased, 
without the knowledge of their loved ones, 
and 

Whereas, this cruel, intolerable and pro- 
hibited secrecy serves no purpose but to in- 
crease the revulsion felt for it by millions of 
people the world over who understand the 
grief of parents, wives and children of those 
imprisoned or whose fate is unknown, and 

Whereas, the XXIst International Confer- 
ence of the Red Cross at Istanbul in Sep- 
tember 1969 after noting the historic role of 
the Red Cross as a protector of victims of war, 
adopted, without dissent, a resolution calling 
upon all countries involved in armed con- 
flict to ensure that all prisoners of war be 
afforded the treatment and full measure of 
protection prescribed by the Geneva Conven- 
tion Relative to the Treatment of Prisoners 
of War, and 

Whereas, in the realization that the Red 
Cross has the potential to arouse the con- 
science of humanity on behalf of these pris- 
oners, the Board of Governors on February 
16, 1970 reaffirmed the resolve of The Ameri- 
can National Red Cross to pursue every effort 
to assure their humane treatment and has 
urged similar action by every other member 
of the International Red Cross. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the 


chapters of The American National Red Cross, 
united in the resolve to do all in their power 
to promote respect for the rights of prisoners 
of war, do hereby endorse the February 16, 


1970 resolution of the Board of Governors. 
and 

Be it further resolved: That each chapter 
should accept the continuing commitment 
within its own community to mobilize ever- 
increasing support in the demand for the 
identification and humane treatment of the 
prisoners, the fulfillment of their right to 
communicate, the repatriation of the sick 
and wounded, the accounting for any who 
may be deceased and ultimately the freedom 
of all of the prisoners. 


MESSAGES RECEIVED FROM THE FOLLOWING 
INDIVIDUALS, CHAPTERS, TERRITORIES, AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 
President Richard M. Nixon—Along with 

all other Americans I have noted with pride 

and with confidence the dedication of your 

Convention to unremitting efforts to obtain 

for American prisoners of war in Southeast 

Asia the humane treatment of which they 

are entitled under the dictates of decency 

and which their captors are obligated to pro- 
vide under the Geneva Conventions. You 
have the support and the prayerful hopes 
for success from all men of goodwill. 
Eastern area Governor of Connecticut— 

John Dempsey—Continued efforts by Ameri- 
can Red Cross to secure improved treatment 
our prisoners of war in North Vietnam heart- 
ening and commendable. People of this State 
one of whose citizens interned many years 
in Red China, keenly aware protection given 
him and his family by adherence to articles 
of Geneya Conventions, Speaking their be- 
half and my own, I urge delegates to annual 
meeting of American National Red Cross now 
in session, take every appropriate step to 
demand the adherence signified by Govern- 
ment of Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
when signing these Conventions. All future 
actions initiated by your organization to 
bring about humane treatment of prison- 
ers of war have my full support. 
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Governor of Delaware—Russell W. Peter- 
son—I am writing to commend the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and its efforts in encouraging 
Americans to write to the President of North 
Vietnam on behalf of American prisoners of 
war. These efforts are proving effective, and 
I urge the American Red Cross to continue 
supporting this program. On behalf of all 
Delawareans, especially those who have kin 
and friends in POW camps, I thank the 
American Red Cross for its work to promote 
humane treatment of those prisoners. 

Governor of Maine—Kenneth M. Curtis— 
I strongly endorse the “Write Hanoi” Cam- 
paign of the American Red Cross, We must 
do everything possible to insure the humane 
treatment of United States prisoners of war 
in North Vietnam, I share your hope that 
letters from thousands of concerned citizens 
in this country will touch the conscience of 
Hanoi and move them to honor the provi- 
sions of the Geneva Convention. 

Governor of Maryland—Marvin Mandel— 
As Governor of the free State of Maryland, 
may I commend the American National Red 
Cross for its continuing efforts to obtain 
more humane treatment for U.S. prisoners 
held by North Vietnam, it is my hope that 
every citizen of Maryland will participate in 
the Red Cross “White Hanoi” Campaign by 
letters calling upon the President of North 
Vietnam to adhere to the Geneva POW 
Treaty. Best wishes to you and Convention 
delegates for success in this humanitarian 
endeavor. 

Governor of Massachusetts—Francis W. 
Sargent—As Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, I am pleased to endorse 
the American National Red Cross “Write 
Hanoi Campaign” and urge the people of 
Massachusetts and all Americans to cooper- 
ate in this effort to write the North Vietnam- 
ese Government regarding the treatment 
of prisoners of war in accordance with the 
Geneva Conventions. My hopes for the suc- 
cess of this project. 

Governor of New Hampshire—Walter R. 
Peterson—Strongly endorse continuing ef- 
forts of American National Red Cross to ob- 
tain humane treatment of the United States 
prisoners of war held by Government of North 
Vietnam; am encouraging citizens of New 
Hampshire to support the Red Cross “Write 
North Vietnam” Program to prevail on the 
President, Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
to honor his nation’s signature to the 1949 
Geneva Convention. 

Governor of New Jersey—William T. Ca- 
hill—On behalf of the citizens of the State 
of New Jersey, I want to express deep con- 
cern and wholehearted support for the hu- 
manitarian efforts of the American Red Cross 
in its campaign to impress upon the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam its responsibility for 
the welfare and treatment of American serv- 
icemen held prisoner by Hanoi. In your role 
as a non-partisan organization, committed 
to the service of all in need, we sincerely 
hope that Red Cross will succeed in arousing 
the world’s conscience and stirring it into ac- 
tion so that sensitive, justice seeking people 
of every race will influence the North Viet- 
namese to abide by the Geneva Conventions. 

Governor of New York—Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller—The American National Red Cross 
drive to urge Americans to write to Hanoi 
to secure humane treatment of prisoners of 
war as guaranteed by the 1949 Geneva Con- 
vention has my wholehearted support, I am 
pleased to join in endorsing this all-out ef- 
fort to assure that war prisoners in North 
Vietnam receive all rights and privileges 
to which they are entitled. The commenda- 
ble work you and your associates are doing 
in behalf of prisoners of war and their fami- 
lies merits the widest appreciation. 

Governor of Ohio—James A. Rhodes—aAs 
Governor of Ohio, I endorse the “Write 
Hanoi” Campaign being sponsored by the 
American Red Cross. 
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Governor of Pennsylvania—Raymond P. 
Shafer—Strongly endorse efforts of American 
Red Cross in attempting to encourage ex- 
pressions to Hanoi urging their compliance 
with Geneva Conventions with respect to 
persons held as prisoners of war. I am urging 
local citizens and groups in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to join in this effort 
being promoted by the 94 local Red Cross 
Chapters in Pennsylvania and implore your 
continued efforts. 

Governor of Rhode Island—Frank Licht— 
I heartily support the efforts of the ARC 
in its activities in behalf of American pris- 
oners Of war. As a result of ARO initiative, 
coordinated attempts to increase communi- 
cation to and from prisoners, and to en- 
courage adherence by the Hanol Government 
to the terms of the Geneva Convention have 
been effective. It is my hope that during 
these difficult days, the ARC will continue its 
actions, will receive the support of all the 
people, and will be successful in achieving 
positive results. 

Governor of Vermont—Deane C. Davis—I 
wish to voice my strong endorsement of the 
continuing efforts of the American Red Cross 
in opening the channels of communications 
regarding the treatment of the POW’s held by 
North Vietnam. I share with you the humane 
concern for the welfare of the men and urge 
intensified efforts to prevail upon North Viet- 
nam to honor its signature to the Geneva 
Conventions, 

Governor of Virginia—Linwood Holton— 
As Governor of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, I wish to express my support of the 
efforts being made by the American National 
Red Cross to effect compliance of the Ge- 
neva Conventions, in the treatment of pris- 
oners of war in North Vietnam. Regardless 
of political views, all Virginians are united in 
concern for humane treatment of American 
captives in Southeast Asia. Our wholehearted 
support goes to the efforts of all concerned 
citizens and to the endeavors of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in your “Write Hanoi” Cam- 
paign. 

Governor of West Virginia—Arch A. Moore, 
Jr.—I have issued an official proclamation re- 
questing West Virginians to write North 
Vietnam urging Hanoi to comply with the 
Geneva Convention pertaining to the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war. I commend the 
Red Cross for its stand in this matter and 
assure you I am solidly behind your efforts to 
gain humane treatment for Americans being 
held as prisoners of war by North Vietnam 
and to gain entry for ICRC representatives 
to inspect prisoner of war facilities and 
prompt repatriation of sick and wounded 
prisoners, 

Southeastern area. Governor of Alabama— 
Albert P. Brewer—Please be assured of my 
deepest appreciation of your actions to se- 
cure humane treatment for American prison- 
ers of war in North Vietnam. I am person- 
ally urging the citizens of Alabama to join 
in the Red Cross “Write Hanoi” Campaign to 
show North Vietnam that Americans are 
united in their efforts to insure that their 
sons and husbands in North Vietnam pris- 
ons will be treated like human beings and 
their families here at home will be able to 
hear from them. 

Governor of Arkansas—Winthrop Rocke- 
feller—Please be assured of my deepest ap- 
preciation of your actions to secure humane 
treatment for American prisoners of war in 
North Vietnam, I am personally urging the 
citizens of Arkansas to join in the Red Cross 
“Write Hanoi” Campaign to show North 
Vietnam that Americans are united in their 
efforts to insure that their sons and hus- 
bands in North Vietnam prisons will be 
treated like human beings and that their 
families here at home will be able to hear 
from them. 

Governor of Florida—Claude R. Kirk, 
Jr.—Floridians appreciate your efforts to se- 
cure humane treatment for American pris- 
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oners of war in North Vietnam. I am urging 
the people of Florida to join in the Red 
Cross “Write Hanoi” Campaign to demon- 
strate to the North Vietnam that we are 
united in our efforts to insure that our fight- 
ing men in North Vietnam prisons will be 
treated like human beings and that their 
families here at home will be able to hear 
from them. 

Governor of Georgia—Lester Maddox—This 
is to assure you that I sincerely endorse the 
actions taken by the American Red Cross 
in support of Humane treatment of Ameri- 
can prisoners of war in North Vietnam. As 
Governor of the State of Georgia, I am per- 
sonally urging all citizens of this State, ir- 
respective of individual feelings regarding the 
conflict in Southeast Asia, to join together 
unanimously in the “Write Hanoi” Cam- 
paign, This effort is to let North Vietnam 
know that Americans are united in their plea 
to treat their sons and husbands in North 
Vietnam like human beings and to live up 
to the Geneva Conventions signed by that 
Government. 

Governor of North Carolina—Bob Scott— 
I express my appreciation to American Red 
Cross for its actions to secure humane treat- 
ment for American prisoners of war in North 
Vietnam. I urged citizens of North Carolina 
to join the Red Cross “Write Hanoi” Cam- 
paign to show North Vietnam Americans are 
united in their efforts seeking treatment for 
their sons and husbands that is consistent 
with the Geneva Conventions and seeking 
contact with them. 

Governor of Kentucky—Louis B. Nunn— 
Please be assured of my deepest sympathy of 
your actions to secure humane treatment for 
American prisoners of war in North Vietnam. 
I am personally urging the citizens of Ken- 
tucky to join in the Red Cross “Write Hanoi” 
Campaign to show North Vietnam that Amer- 
icans are united in their efforts to insure 
that their sons and husbands in North Viet- 
nam prisons will be treated like human be- 
ings and that their families here at home will 
be able to hear from them. 

Governor of Louisiana—John J. Mc- 
Keithen—As a Veteran of World War II, I 
can sincerely appreciate the actions of the 
American Red Cross in their efforts to secure 
humane treatment for American prisoners of 
war in North Vietnam. The results to date on 
this campaign are worth the effort put forth 
thus far, and to attempt to obtain further 
results, Iam urging the citizens of Louisiana 
to join the Red Cross “Write Hanoi” Cam- 
paign to show North Vietnam that our people 
from Louisiana and America are united in 
our efforts to insure that our fellow Ameri- 
cans being held prisoners in North Vietnam 
are treated like human being and that their 
families here at home will be able to hear 
from them. Two young ladies here in Baton 
Rouge just received letters from their hus- 
bands who are prisoners of war. This cam- 
paign is picking up momentum and seems 
to be reaping the desired results. Keep up 
the good work. 

Governor of Mississippi—John Bell Wil- 
liams—I wish to express my appreciation for 
and support of your efforts in attempting to 
secure humane treatment for American pris- 
oners of war being held captive in North 
Vietnam. I have personally appealed to the 
people of Mississippi to participate in a letter 
writing campaign to convince North Vietnam 
that the American people stand united in 
their determination that their husbands and 
sons be treated as human beings while held 
as prisoners in North Vietnam and that these 
Americans be accorded the privilege to com- 
municate with their loved ones. 

Governor of South Carolina—Robert E. 
McNair—I am pleased to indicate by this cor- 
respondence that I am personally urging all 
South Carolina residents to join in the proj- 
ect of the American Red Cross, “Write 
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Hanoi”. We feel it is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam to know that all 
Americans are of war and that we stand 
firm in our insistence that they be allowed to 
communicate with their families at home. 

Governor of Tennessee—Buford Elling- 
ton—Please be assured that we in Tennessee 
are deeply appreciative of the Red Cross 
actions to secure humane treatment for 
American prisoners of war in North Vietnam. 
I am personally urging the citizens of Ten- 
nessee to continue their support in the Red 
Cross “Write Hanoi” Campaign to show North 
Vietnam that Americans are united in their 
efforts to insure that their sons and husbands 
in North Vietnam prisons will be treated 
like human beings and that their families 
here at home will be able to communicate 
with them. 

Midwestern area. Proclamation by Governor 
Richard Ogilvie of Illinois—More than 1,700 
United States servicemen are missing in ac- 
tion or detained as prisoners of war as a re- 
sult of the armed conflict in Southeast Asia. 

Each of the governments with armed 
forces involved in the conflict are. signa- 
tories to the Geneva Convention Relative to 
the Treatment of Prisoners of War of August 
12, 1949. 

Nevertheless, the government of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam has refused to 
observed the terms of the Convention and 
abrogated its obligation under the agree- 
ment 

The American Red Cross, which has been 
striving to ensure that the government of 
North Vietnam affords prisoners of war the 
protection and benefits to which they are 
entitied under international law and the dic- 
tates of human decency, is meeting in Chi- 
cago May 18-20. 

Therefore, I, Richard B. Ogilvie, Governor 
of the State of Illinois, proclaim May 20, 
1970, as a Day of Dedication for the relief 
of American prisoners of war and their fam- 
ilies, and urge all Illinoisans to join in the 
humanitarian efforts to guarantee our im- 
prisoned servicemen and their families the 
protection and the benefits to which they 
are entitled under international law and 
the dictates of human decency. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hond and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Illinois to be affixed. 

Done at the Capitol in the City of Spring- 
field this Thirteenth day of May, in the 
Year of Our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and seventy and of the State of Illinois 
the one hundred and fifty-second. 

Governor of Indiana—Edgar D. Whit- 
comb—I wholeheartedly endorse the actions 
of the American Red Cross in behalf of the 
American prisoners of war being held captive 
by the North Vietnamese. I commend your 
organization for its efforts in this regard and 
urge that you continue despite whatever 
roadblocks may be encountered. In accord- 
ance with the Red Cross “Write Hanoi” 
Program, I call upon Hoosiers to send a let- 
ter to the President of the Democratic Re- 
public of North Vietnam and urge to: (1) 
Identify the prisoners being held, (2) allow 
regular mail between prisoners and their 
families and (3) admit International Com- 
mittee Red Cross representatives to inspect 
prisoner of war facilities and allow prompt 
repatriation of sick and wounded prisoners. 
I believe as do all Americans that prisoners 
should be afforded the treatment and protec- 
tion that North Vietnam is obligated to ex- 
tend under the prisoners of war Convention. 
I realize the urgency of this effort and its 
importance not only to the captured Ameri- 
can soldier, but also to his family. 

Governor of Iowa—Robert D. Ray—As 
Governor of the State of Iowa, I am espe- 
cially concerned about Iowans presently be- 
ing held captive by the forces of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of North Vietnam and would 
encourage the efforts of the American Na- 
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tional Red Cross in its letter writing cam- 
paign to encourage the other side to observe 
the Geneva Conventions concerning the 
treatment of prisoners of war. 

Governor of Kansas—Robert Knocking—In 
behalf of all Kansans and personally, I join 
those governors of all States and all Ameri- 
cans in urging the Government of North 
Vietnam to adhere to the Geneva Conference 
in their treatment of American men who 
have become prisoners of the war in South- 
east Asia, we pray they will be treated fairly 
and humanely. 

Governor of Michigan—William G. Mili- 
ken—As Governor of the State of Michigan 
I endorse the efforts of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross to influence the Hanoi Gov- 
ernment to identify the American prisoners. 
To accept an exchange of mail between the 
prisoners and their families and to accept 
representatives of the International Red 
Cross into their prison camps. 

Governor of Minnesota—Harold Levander— 
I respectfully request you to continue ex- 
pending maximum effort on behalf of the 
American prisoners of war being held in 
North Vietnam and commend you for your 
past efforts in this regard. 

Governor of Missouri—Warren E. Hearnes— 
I am pleased to urge public support for the 
Red Cross program of having individual 
Americans write letters to the officials. of 
North Vietnam requesting humane treat- 
ment of prisoners. The release of names of 
prisoners and the granting of permission for 
them to receive mail and parcels from their 
families. Such a campaign at least offers 
hope of obtaining more information about 
American prisoners and better treatment for 
them as was promised by North Vietnam in 
signing the Geneva Accords. 

Governor of Nebraska—Norbert T. Tie- 
mann—I hereby endorse the actions taken by 
the American Red Crcss in their effort to en- 
courage expressions to Hanoi, urging their 
compliance with the Geneva Convention 
with respect to persons held as prisoners of 
war. We in Nebraska are taking up this cam- 
paign and I will personally be encouraging 
Nebraska citizens and groups within our 
state to white the President of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of North Vietnam, urging 
compliance. 

Governor of North Dakota—William L. 
Guy—I heartily endorse the “Write Hanoi” 
Campaign of the American National Red 
Cross and your organization efforts to secure 
more humane treatment for the U.S. prison- 
ers of war in Vietnam. North Dakota citizens 
will make a concerted effort through letter 
writing to assist you in this current drive to 
persuade the Democratic Republic of North 
Vietnam to adhere to the Geneva Prisoner of 
War Convention which they signed in 1949. 

Governor of Oklakoma—Dewey F. Bart- 
lett—Dear Mr. Harriman: As Governor of Ok- 
lahoma, I endorse actions taken by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in calling on all Americans 
and all nations to write Hanoi and demand 
that prisoners of war be afforded the treat- 
ment and protection as agreed to at the 
Geneva Conventions. Regardless of a per- 
sons feelings about the war, the treatment 
of prisoners of war should be uniform as pro- 
vided for under the Prisoners of War Con- 
vention. 

Governor of South Dakota—Frank L. Far- 
rar—Mr. Harriman: I endorse your “Write 
Hanoi” Campaign for the benefit to not only 
our men who are prisoners of war, but for all 
their loved ones in the free world. It is time 
that North Vietnam Government identify all 
prisoners of war; allow mail between families 
and prisoners, allow the International Red 
Cross to inspect the prisoners of war facili- 
ties; and allow the sick and injured prisoners 
to return to their families. Let us all pray 
for humane treatment of American prisoners 
of war and for peace. 

Governor of Texras—Preston Smith—As 
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Governor of Texas I congratulate the Ameril- 
can Red Cross for undertaking another 
“Write Hanoi’ in continuation of your out- 
right efforts to gain more humane treatment 
for the United States prisoners of war and 
the missing in action in Southeast Asia. All 
Americans are concerned about the failure 
of the North Vietmamese to honor the pro- 
visions of the Geneva POW Conyentions. I 
know citizens of Texas will join in support 
of your campaign. 

Governor of Wisconsin—Warren P. 
Knowles—Urge strongly continuing all-out 
effort to gain more humane treatment for 
United States prisoners of war in Vietnam 
and “Write Hanoi” Campaign. 

Western area—Governor of Alaska—I 
would like to take this means of expressing 
my wholehearted support of American Red 
Cross efforts to obtain humane treatment of 
American personnel imprisoned by the North 
Vietnamese, Americans are unified in their 
belief that prisoners held in North Vietnam 
should be afforded the treatment and pro- 
tection that North Vietnam is obligated to 
extend under the Geneva Convention provi- 
sions and the American Red Cross to con- 
tinue its splendid efforts. 

Governor of Arizona—Jack Williams—A 
number of Arizonians are being held pris- 
oner by North Vietnam. Please accept my 
thanks and congratulations for your efforts 
to get North Vietnam to observe the Geneva 
Conventions. We endorse your actions and 
urge you to continue your efforts which seem 
to be having some impact. 

Governor of California—Ronald Reagan— 
Early this month I urged all Californians 
to join in the observance of a national day 
of prayer on Sunday, May 3, for the humane 
treatment and safe return of American pris- 
oners of war and servicemen missing in ac- 
tien in the Southeast Asia. I heartily com- 
mend the American Red Cross for its actions 
to encourage all Americans to write Hanoi 
to express indignation at their failure to 
adhere to the Geneva Conventions. I am 
hopeful your efforts on behalf of our men 
being held prisoner will provide the impetus 
that is needed to focus worldwide attention 
on this matter. 

Governor of Colorado—John Love—Gov- 
ernor John Love, State of Colorado, whole- 
heartedly endorses the American Red Cross 
resolution and urges the leaders of Hanoi 
abide by the Geneva Convention. 

Governor of Idaho—Don Samuelson—I am 
vigorously in suppert of the American Red 
Cross effort to encourage Hanoi to comply 
with the Geneva Convention with respect 
to persons held as prisoners of war. We are 
deeply concerned about the treatment of 
these persons who include Idahoans in the 
military service. My office extends strongest 
hopes for your early success in this endeavor. 
Best wishes for a productive Convention. 

Governor of Montana—Forrest H. Ander- 
son—I fully support the humanitarian ob- 
jectives of the “Write Hanoi” Campaign be- 
ing sponsored presently by the American 
Red Cross. Humane treatment of American 
prisoners in Vietnam under the provisions 
of the Geneva Convention is something that 
all Americans must work to achieve. Moral 
pressure must be brought to bear upon the 
leaders of North Vietnam to convince them 
of their responsibilities under the Conven- 
tion. Americans must not forget these men. 
I only hope that this campaign is successful 
in easing some of the hardships these men 
and their families are enduring. 

Governor of Nevada—Paul Laxalt—I would 
like to commend the American National Red 
Cross for their program in calling upon all 
nations to treat prisoners of war in accord- 
ance with the Geneva Convention. We must 
continue to encourage everyone to subscribe 
to your efforts by participating in the “Write 
Hanoi” Campaign. The success of this en- 
deavor rests with the American people. 
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Governor of New Mexico—David F, Cargo— 
Please add my endorsement to the American 
National Red Cross effort toward freeing 
American prisoners of war in Vietnam. 

Governor of Oregon—Tom McCall—Greet- 
ings to you from the State of Oregon. On the 
occasion of your National Convention, I com- 
mend the American National Red Cross on 
their efforts they have made toward asking 
Americans to protest to Hanoi on the treat- 
ment of U.S. prisoners held by North Viet- 
nam. As you map your reactions for the 
ensuing year, may I encourage continuation 
of such efforts. Irrespective of individual 
feelings about the Vietnamese conflict, I 
believe there is an absolutely unanimous 
opinion in Oregon, as there must be through- 
out the nation, that prisoners should be af- 
forded the treatment and protection that 
North Vietnam is obligated to extend under 
the Geneva Prisoner of War Convention. 
Evidence of such unanimity of opinion, as 
can be accomplished by a massive compliance 
with your “Write Hanoi” Campaign, may in- 
fiuence North Vietnam. Last month, Captain 
James Sehorn of Forest Grove, Oregon, who 
was shot down in Northern North Vietnam 
16 months ago, was finally identified as a 
prisoner of war. Mrs. Sehorn attributes this 
notification to the efforts made by fellow 
Oregonians and others who “Write Hanoi.” 

Governor of the State of Washington— 
Daniel J. Evans—I support the efforts of the 
American National Red Cross to gain more 
humane treatment for the release of the 
US. prisoners in Vietnam. These prisoners 
of war are entitled to humane treatment 
under the statutes of international law and 
the dictates of moral decency. I hope that 
the following provision of prisoner of war 
Convention will be honored by North Viet- 
nam: Prompt identification of prisoners; ade- 
quate food and clothing and medical care, 
communication with other prisoners and 
their families at home. Prompt repatriation 
of seriously sick or wounded prisoners; pro- 
tection from abuse or reprisals and free ac- 
cess to prisoners and their place of deten- 
tion, by such a neutral intermediary as the 
All-Swiss International Committee of Red 
Cross. 

Governor of Utah—Calvin L. Rampton— 
Please accept my endorsement of ARC efforts 
to obtain humane treatment of American 
prisoners of war in North Vietnam. I add 
my voice to those urging Hanoi to follow 
strictly the standards set by the Geneva 
Convention. 

State of Wyoming—Governor Stanley K. 
Hathaway — Proclamation — Whereas, Red 
Cross has become the traditional neutral 
intermediary in time of conflict; and 

Whereas, the American Red Cross has 
asked the world Red Cross Societies and the 
American people to form a solid front in de- 
manding that the North Vietnamese meet 
humanitarian standards in the treatment of 
American prisoners; and 

Whereas, the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives have passed a reso- 
lution demanding compliance with the Ge- 
neva Conventions on treatment of prisoners 
of war and calling for the United Nations 
and the International Red Cross to obtain 
humane treatment and release of American 
prisoners; and 

Whereas, the American Red Cross is asking 
the American people to exert more pressure 
on the North Vietnamese by increasing par- 
ticipation in its “Write Hanoi” campaign; 

Now, therefore, I, Stanley K, Hathaway, 
Governor of the State of Wyoming, do here- 
by proclaim the month beginning May 17, 
1970, as Support Our Prisoners in Vietnam 
Month, and urge the citizens of the state to 
participate in the “Write Hanoi” campaign 
to demand that the North Vietnamese honor 
the Prisoner of War provisions of the Geneva 
Conventions. 

State of Hawaii—From the Governor—As 
Governor of the State of Hawaii, whose spirit 
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of aloha is often the last contact that our 
servicemen have with their country before 
giving honorable military service in South- 
east Asia, and which, through its vast mili- 
tary resources gives support to those opera- 
tions, I offer my full endorsement of the ef- 
forts of the American Red Cross in seeking 
humane treatment for American prisoners of 
war held by North Vietnam, the Viet Cong 
and Laotian forces. Irrespective of any per- 
sonal feeling about the Vietnam conflict, it 
is God’s will and the heartfelt desire of all 
Americans that prisoners of war be afforded 
the treatment and protection that North 
Vietnam is obligated to extend under the 
Geneva Prisoner of War Convention. In 
Hawaii, Sunday, May 24 will be recognized in 
churches throughout the State as Prisoner of 
War Prayer Day with the attendant request 
that our citizens participate in the National 
Write Hanoi Campaign initiated by the 
American Red Cross. With our previous simi- 
lar effort having its effect with some easing 
by North Vietnam of its stand, I support 
your continued dedication of this worthy 
task. May God be with you in your earnest 
endeavors in behalf of all American prisoners 
of War. John A. Burns, Governor. 

Territories—Mr. Leber, Governor of the 
Canal Zone—I sincerely endorse the resolu- 
tion adopted at the 21st International Con- 
ference of the Red Cross calling on all na~- 
tions to ensure humane treatment of pris- 
oners of war and fully support the American 
Red Cross in its continuing world-wide ef- 
forts to encourage compliance with the Ge- 
neva Conventions extending protection to 
such prisoners. 

Governor of Puerto Rico—Luis A. Ferre— 
The people of Puerto Rico join me to express 
our support of the action taken by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross on behalf of prisoners of war 
in North Vietnam and willfully cooperate 
with the Write Hanoi Campaign the continu- 
ation of these efforts is the responsibility of 
all nations. 

Governor of American Samoa, John M. 
Haydon—Please be advised that I as Gov- 
ernor and the people of American Samoa 
wholeheartedly support and appreciate Red 
Cross efforts to encourage humane treatment 
of Prisoners of War. A good number of our 
young men are involved in the Vietnam con- 
flict, and several have lost their lives in sup- 
port of our countries’ principles. We recog- 
nize diversification of nationalities, cultures, 
and customs in the world, but we believe 
that kindness and decency unite or should 
unite all men and it is incumbent on the 
United States and Allied countries and like- 
wise the Government of North Vietman to 
treat their prisoners of war with humane 
decency. Your efforts toward the accomplish- 
ment of this objective will continue to en- 
courage better treatment of prisoners regard- 
less of race, color, or creed and will in the 
long run help to bring all men together in 
a spirit of harmony and love. Again our sin- 
cere appreciation. 

Governor of Virgin Islands, Melvin H. 
Evans—People in government of Virgin 
Islands highly endorse the role and activities 
of the American Red Cross on behalf of 
prisoners of war. Your write Hanoi campaign 
carried out by via Red Cross Chapters. Sin- 
cere wish for success this and similar 
projects. 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Mrs. James B. Stockdale, National Co- 
ordinator for the National League of Families 
of American Prisoners in Southeast Asia— 
Please extend to every delegate at your Con- 
vention the heartfelt gratitude of the wives 
and families of captured and missing Amer- 
ican servicemen for the help you have given 
our men in the past. We deeply appreciate 
your continuing interest and efforts toward 
insuring humane treatment for our loved 
ones and wholeheartedly support and en- 
courage renewed appeals for your “Write 
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Hanoi” campaign. Our burden seems lighter 
knowing ‘you are continually increasing your 
efforts to get help to our men, We thank 
you most sincerely. 

Mrs. Erwin Frees Seimes, President Gen- 
eral, National Society Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution—Dear Mr. Collins: Your let- 
ter of May 13 has been read with interest 
and appreciation. We are enclosing a copy 
of the resolution adopted at the 79th Conti- 
nental Congress entitled “Prisoners of War,” 
which we feel is in line with your “Concur- 
rent Resolution.” 

Also, for your information, the following 
paragraph appeared in the last Circular Let- 
ter sent by me to my National Board: “We 
have been asked by the Committee of United 
We Stand, Inc. (H. Ross Perot’s Mission to 
bring relief to POW’s in Vietnam) to write 
as individuals to express their concern to 
‘H. Ross Perot, Post Office Box 100,000, Dallas, 
Texas 75222.’ Please transmit this word to 
your Chapters in order that they may ex- 
press their feelings on this subject.” 

Best wishes for a most successful Conven- 
tion. 

Prisoners of war resolution, 79th Conti- 
nental Congress, April 1970. 

Whereas unknown numbers of servicemen 
have suffered long terms of imprisonment or 
the ambiguous status of “missing in action” 
in North Viet Nam; and 

Whereas apparently nothing stronger than 
the usual words and platitudes from respon- 
sible United States officials and United Na- 
tions headquarters have led Hanoi to the 
belief that they have nothing to fear from 
the United States of America in their treat- 
ment of American prisoners; and 

Whereas it is known that. numbers of the 
Armed Forces of the United States of Amer- 
ica have been murdered or allowed to die 
from malnutrition, disease or wounds; and 

Whereas the North Vietmamese have 
stated that all captured Americans are re- 
garded as war criminals and they will be 
tried by the “People’s Court”; and 

Resolved, that the National Society Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution express 
grave concern for the treatment and fate of 
United States prisoners of war and other 
Americans wrongfully held; 

Resolved, that the National, Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution be- 
lieve that we must take all necessary steps 
to obtain the release of these American pris- 
oners of war and in no circumstances aban- 
don these brave men. 

The American Legion, National Headquar- 
ters. 

The American Legion shares your concern 
for the well being of American prisoners of 
war held by North Vietnam. Our Resolution 
No. 8, adopted May 6-7, 1970, joins with 
you in assuring the compliance with the Ge- 
neva Convention regarding the treatment of 
prisoners of war and cooperates with you in 
your “Write Hanoi” campaign. 

J. MILTON PATRICK, 
National Commander, The American 
Legion. 

Ez Prisoners of War—Stalag Luft III. 

Strongly applaud your Red Cross National 
Convention’s commitment unrelentingly to 
pursue every possible course to ensure that 
American prisoners of war in Southeast Asia 
be afforded all the protection and benefits to 
which they are entitled and their captors 
are obligated to extend under the Geneva 
convention. Our organization which consists 
exclusively of former American prisoners of 
war, many of whose lives were saved by Red 
Cross efforts on their behalf, has unani- 
mously endorsed your efforts and assures 
you of our unqualified support. 

Ex PRISONERS OF Wak, 


Stalag Luft III. 
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[From the Chicago. (Ill.) Sun-Times, 
May 20, 1970] 
“Day OF DEDICATION” 

The lot of a prisoner of war is always grim, 
even in a war where the adversaries recog- 
nize the rules of the Geneva Conventions 
for the treatment of prisoners. In the Viet- 
nam conflict, an undeclared war with an 
enemy that considers those it takes prisoner 
to be “war criminals,” the fate of the pris- 
oners themselves is uncertain, the suffering 
of their families great. 

Goy. Ogilvie has proclaimed today to be 
a “day of dedication” for those Americans 
who are prisoners of war of North Vietnam 
and to recognize the special agonies their 
families endure. 

North Vietnam is holding 450 American 
prisoners of war. There may be more. An- 
other 955 Americans are listed as missing in 
action. Some of these may be prisoners. 

Gov. Ogilvie is supporting the nationwide 
effort of the American Red Cross to bring 
pressure to bear on. North Vietnam's leaders 
to treat. their prisoners fairly and humanely. 

The power of moral suasion is difficult to 
measure. But in dealing with an enemy that 
has closed the normal international chan- 
nels of access to prisoners of war it could 
be a considerable factor in gaining better 
treatment for the prisoners. We urge all Il- 
linois members of Congress to join Gov. Ogil- 
vie and the Red Cross in this effort. 


ATTACKS ON VICE PRESIDENT 
HYPOCRITICAL 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
was disturbed to read in yesterday’s pa- 
pers that a Member of the other body 
has accused Vice President AGNEW of 
trying to silence dissenters and repeal 
the rules of democracy. This is a most 
ridiculous and absurd charge and yet 
one which is being used with increasing 
frequency in some quarters. It never 
ceases to amaze me when I hear the 
administration’s most caustic critics cry 
“foul” when someone dares to challenge 
their reckless rhetoric and atrocious at- 
tacks. For some reason, these critics 
think that only they should have the 
right to dissent and any counterdissent 
is immediately labeled by them as 
repressive and undemocratic. 

Mr. Speaker, this is blatant political 
hypocrisy at its worst. There are those 
who would like to muzzle the Vice Presi- 
dent so they can continue their one- 
sided debates unchallenged. They should 
know that there is no such thing as a 
one-sided debate in a democracy and 
that administration spokesmen have 
every right to defend their record and 
respond to their critics. 

The Vice President has never asked 
for either conforming consensus or sub- 
missive silence from anyone; rather, he 
has urged a free and open debate on all 
issues and has forcefully presented his 
views on these issues. Apparently the 
administration’s . Democratic critics 
are not up to this challenge or they 
wouldn’t be trying so desperately to 
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silence their most worthy debating op- 
ponent. 


JUDICIAL ETHICS NEED REFORM 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time in history, Federal judges, in- 
cluding some members of the US. 
Supreme Court, have made a pub- 
lic disclosure of their outside earned in- 
come, investments, and gifts. 

I applaud this action, which follows a 
March 1970 order by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States. But what 
has been required of Federal judges in 
the field of financial disclosure falls far 
short of what is needed to uphold the 
high traditions of the judiciary and the 
bar in the United States. 

While the Judicial Conference require- 
ments are a step in the right direction, 
I believe a stronger measure is necessary. 

I have a bill, H.R. 12237, pending in 
the House Judiciary Commiitee, which 
would establish a code of ethics for Fed- 
eral judges, including Supreme Court 
Justices. The legislation would ban out- 
side fees and require disclosure by all 
judges, including Justices. Earlier this 
year I testified in support of my bill be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee 
hearing proposals in this field. 

The people of America have been 
shocked with the disclosure of outside 
interests by Supreme Court Justices and 
judges. One Justice resigned under at- 
tack; and great concern has been ex- 
pressed by the public over the outside 
affairs of Justices of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The Supreme Court, as an institution, 
has suffered in recent years in public 
opinion polls. In a recent Gallup Poll, al- 
most one-fourth of those responding 
rated the Court as “poor.” The personal 
and nonjudicial involvement of Justices 
has had a negative effect on public rat- 
ings of the Court. 

It is my opinion that all Federal offi- 
cials, including Members of Congress and 
judges, should have no earned income, 
especially when the salaries are as high 
as they are now. 

I am pleased that the American Bar 
Association through its special Commit- 
tee on Standards of Judicial Conduct has 
taken action in the area of judicial 
ethics. The recommendation as outlined 
in the interim report of the committee 
which was released in June of this year 
clearly reflects the concern of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. The committee 
sought the views of all major bar asso- 
ciations, all Federal judges, and many 
others. Replies were received from a large 
number of the groups and individuals 
consulted and the committee carefully 
considered the replies. The committee’s 
proposals are in the form of brief state- 
ments of conclusions which hopefully 
after extensive hearings will be adopted 
as new judicial canons, 
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The committee’s recommendations in 
regard to the financial activities of 
judges are as follows: 


Financial Activities. A judge should refrain 
from financial and business dealings that 
tend to reflect adversely upon his impartial- 
ity or integrity, or which interfere with ful- 
fillment of his judicial duties. 

(a) He should not engage in business or 
serve as an Officer, director, or advisor of any 
business organization. 

(b) He should not hold any investment or 
other financial interest in an enterprise that 
is likely to be involyed in proceedings in his 
court. 

(c) He should not accept gifts or loans 
from lawyers or litigants, or any gift of a 
value in excess of $100 unless it is from a 
member of his family or is reported by him 
in the Same manner as receipt of outside 
compensation. 

(d) He should not use information ob- 
tained by him in his judicial capacity for 
the purpose of financial dealings or any other 
purpose not related to his judicial duties. 

(e) Except in connection with his being 
disqualified in a particular proceedings, a 
judge is not required to disclose the identity 
or extent of his investments or his income 
therefrom. 


The committee further considered the 
problem of outside compensation and re- 
imbursement of expenses for Federal 
judges. The views of the committee in 
this area are as follows: 

Compensation and Expenses. A judge may 
receive compensation and reimbursement of 
expenses for the quasi-judicial and extraju- 
dicial activities permitted by these standards, 
subject to the following limitations: 

(a) Compensation should be no more than 
reasonable in amount, no more than a non- 
judge would be paid for the same activity, 
and from a proper source. 

(b) Expense reimbursement is limited to 
travel, food, and lodging expenses reasonably 
incurred by the judge and his spouse. 

(c) A judge should report the compensa- 
tion received from a person or organization 
other than the governmental agency paying 
his salary, indicating the name of each such 
person or organization making the payment, 
the amount or value, the date and place of 
the activity, and the purpose or event for 
which it was made. 

(d) He should report the name of each 
such person or organization paying or reim- 
bursing his expenses, and those of his wife 
if she accompanies him, the date and place 
of the activity, the purpose or event for 
which it was made, and, if the payment ex- 
ceeds actual expenses, the amount of the 
excess. 

(e) The reports should be made regularly, 
within not more than six months after pay- 
ments are received, and should be filed as 
public documents with the clerk of his court 
or in such other place as is designated by 
rule of court. 


I believe that the action taken by the 
Judicial Conduct Committee of the 
American Bar Association on judicial 
ethics is an important step in the right 
direction. I continue to feel that legis- 
lation such as my bill, H.R. 12237, would 
better protect the public by enforcing 
judicial ethics. My bill would also provide 
criminal penalties for violations whereas 
judicial cannons can bring about only 
administrative action. I have asked for 


departmental reports and hearings in 
House Judiciary Committee on H.R. 
12237 and I hope for speedy action. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR AIDING 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr, McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
stituent, Mrs. W. C. Block, of Barrington, 
Ill., has brought to my attention a novel 
suggestion for aiding America’s railroads. 
She has suggested the possibility of per- 
mitting the Federal Government to pur- 
chase railroad rights-of-way by the issu- 
ance of Government bonds having a 40- 
year maturity. 

While the proposal may seem novel and 
startling, it should be pointed out that 
trucking lines do not own the highways, 
and airlines do not own the airfields. By 
payment of use taxes to the Government, 
the railroads would seem to be placed on 
a similar footing with these competing 
transportation agencies, 

It is my hope and expectation that the 
Nation’s railroads will continue in busi- 
ness and will, indeed,,expand. An article 
which appeared in the August 19, 1970, 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
has been called to my attention by Mrs. 
Block and reads as follows: 

SHOVLD RAILROADS Own RIGHT-OF-WAY? 


Suggestions of how to revitalize the na- 
tion’s railroads. haye been stacking up in 
Washington since the shocking bankruptcy 
of the Penn Central. 

There is general agreement that the status 
quo cannot be maintained and that, if it is, 
more railroads may go broke. 

Suggestions range from total nationaliza- 
tion of all railroads to merely authorizing U.S. 
backing or guarantees of additional private 
bank loans to the ailing lines. 

Nationalization—absolute government 
ownership and control of the rallroads—is 
not considered a likely solution. It goes 
against the American grain. And simply loan- 
ing the railroads more money is not apt to do 
more than postpone disaster. 

The railroads suggest part of the answer 
themselves—the elimination of government 
regulation of rates plus doing away with the 
ban on railroad ownership of other forms of 
transportation, such as trucking companies 
and airlines. 

Unregulated rates, the railroads claim, 
would allow them to compete more effective- 
ly with truckers and airlines. Ownership of 
that sort would give them profitable subsid- 
iaries and allow them to offer a shipper a 
full range of transportation services. 

But the railroads also would accompany 
such changes with infusions of government 
money to finance modernization programs. 
The money would be in the form of direct 
subsidies. ... 

We agree that dropping rate regulations 
and eliminating the ban on the ownership 
of other forms of transportation are vital. 
But we shy away from government subsidies 
or loan guarantees. 

Subsidies have a way of continuing after 
their justification has ended—witness the 
farm program—and loan guarantees would 
simply be risking public money for the bene- 
fit of railroad stockholders with no assurance 
that railroad users would gain by it. 

We suggest another alternative to the sub- 
Sidies and loan guarantees. Why not have the 
government purchase all railroad right-of- 
way and track? Payment could be made to 
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the railroads by selling government bonds 
which would, in turn, be paid off over, say 
40 years, with track use fees levied on the 
rallroads. 

This would give every railroad the imme- 
diate and massive infusion of money which 
they sorely need for modernization and op- 
erating capital: The government itself would 
tisk no money; purchasers of the bonds 
would. And the government would not be in- 
volved in operating the railroads. 

Airlines don’t own airports and trucking 
companies don’t own highways. They pay 
use fees. Why not put railroads on the same 
footing?—Enquirer and News (Battle Creek, 
Mich.) i 


OPEN LETTER TO THE 
SILENT MAJORITY 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the col- 
umn “Straight Talk” by Tom Ander- 
son is always worth reading. However, 
I believe that his recent “Open Letter to 
the ‘Silent Majority’ ” is especially mov- 
ing and should receive wide attention. I 
include it in the RECORD: 

Open LETTER TO THE “SILENT Masorirr” 


Dear S.M., wherever you are. (And I can’t 
imagine there being many among regular 
Straight Talk readers! So pass this along to 
your S.M. friends.) 

As you of the great Silent Majority may 
have heard, there are prophets of doom 
amongst us who are predicting civil war, dic- 
tatorship and disaster. Don't worry about a 
thing! The same thing happened to Rome 
and Rome recovered, A thousand years later, 

If some of these fanatical alarmists had 
been in Rome the night Nero was doing his 
famous violin solo, they would have run 
amuck shouting fire! fire! instead of listening 
to the beautiful music. 

Why be s patriot when you can more easily 
be a non-person? As Alexander Pope said 
long ago: “A patriot is a fool in every age. 
Patriots are like sheep penned and milling, 
annoying the slumbering countryside with 
their bleatings.” Why be smeared, reviled, 
bled and destroyed as a patriot when you 
can be neutral? . 

Whatever you do, don’t join patriotic orga- 
nizations! You “can do more good on the 
outside.” Like the woman’s club where one 
member is designated to stay. away from 
each meeting so she can give those attending 
something to talk about. 

Look on the Bright Side! 

Sixty-four percent of American wives and 
50% of American husbands do- not have 
sex outside marriage. Only three of the cur- 
rent non-fiction “Best-Sellers” are sex books 
and two or three of the best-read fiction 
books in the past five years have not been 
pornographic. 

Thirty-eight percent of girls graduating 
from college are virgins. Two-thirds of our 
18-25 age group do mot have any venereal 
disease. At the present rate of takeoyer, we 
will mot become a communist dictatorship 
until about 1976. Seventy-eight percent of 
our colleges did not have riots last year. And 
85% of the students and faculty members at 
riot-ridden colleges did mot participate. 
Forty-one percent of our college students 
still believe in capitalism! 

There are probably fewer Marxists in our 
country than there are in Russia, and Rus- 
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sia is not even close to civil war. They don’t 
eyen have riots. (They have firing squads.) 

We kooks have upset the Communists 
so much that they might hasten the take- 
over, worried lest the American people wake 
up. They might even bomb us, since some 
experts say they will soon possess greater 
missile and anti-missile capabilities than 
we do. In other words, we saviors may be 
the death of you. yet. Candidate Nixon 
campaigned on a “unity” program, which was 
as genuine as Teddy Kennedy’s Chappaquid- 
dick testimony. 

Lenin, too, talked about “The silent ma- 
jority.” He said: “The cultured classes of 
the capitalist countries of Western Europe 
and America, i.e., the ruling classes, the fl- 
nancial aristocracy, the bourgeoisie and the 
idealistic democrats should be regarded as 
deaf-mutes and treated accordingly .. . 
they close their eyes to the above mentioned 
truth and so become blind, deaf and dumb. 
They will grant us credits, which will fill 
the coffers of the communist organizations 
in their countries while they enlarge and 
improve our armaments industry by supply- 
ing all kinds of wares, which we shall need 
for future and successful attacks against our 
suppliers.” 

What will the dedicated “deaf-mutes” do? 
Get on their knees and pray? The Commu- 
nists have slaughtered millions of people, 
shooting them in the back of their necks 
while they were on their knees praying. I 
am not knocking prayer. I believe in it. 
But I wonder how Jesus rates prayer which 
comes only at the end of a gun barrel? I 
wonder how Jesus rates silence? Jesus told us 
to testify, to witness, to stand up and be 
counted. 

Britain’s Lord McCaulay forecast in 1857: 
“Your Republic will be as fearfully plunder- 
ed and laid waste by barbarians in the 20th 
Century as the Roman Empire was in the 
5th, with the difference that the Huns and 
Vandals that ravaged the Roman Empire will 
have come from without and that your Huns 
and Vandals will have been engendered with- 
in your own country by your own institu- 
tions.” 

And the National Council 
wasn’t even born yet! 

But don’t worry about a thing: As presi- 
dent Johnson told you, “We never had it 
so good!” And as. President Nixon says, 
“Let me just say this.” 

“Silent Majority!” If you (pardon the ex- 
pression) segregate those words and analyze 
them separately, you learn that “silence is the 
wisdom of the stupid,” and that the mafority 
is usually wrong. And has been throughout 
history. Could the great silent majority be 
merely a great glob of slob? They had a “si- 
lent majority” in Germany in 1938. They have 
a “silent majority” in Russia now. Recently 
a German woman sald: “We Christians in 
Germany often ask ourselves at what point 
we made our mistake (Le., permitting the 
Nazis to enslave our country and most of 
Europe).” We now Say it was at the be- 
ginning. Never let any violation of human 
rights go unchallenged—not even one. After 
you have kept silent two or three times it is 
too late to speak out. 

An old Hungarian poem puts it like this: 
“If you are among the brigands and you are 
silent, you are a brigand yourself,” 

As I have remarked before, brigands, 
when freedom is at stake, silence is not gold- 
en, it’s yellow. When wrong is rampant in 
the land, silence is unChristian. When God is 
mocked on all sides, silence is sinful. 

History, good and bad, has been made not 
by silent majorities, but by vociferous, dedi- 
cated minorities. Whether we win or lose this 
titanic struggle for freedom depends on 
whether the dedicated minority working for 
what is right and good is more powerful and 
more effective than the dedicated minority 
working for what is wrong and evil. 

How did we get to the brink of disaster, 
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revolution and dictatorship? The so-called 
“liberals,” aided and abetted by the silent, 
stupid, yellow, short-sighted, ignorant ma- 
jority brought us here. 

The Silent Majority is not really silent of 
course, It prattles constantly, about the 
weather, food, sex, which channel to watch 
and Jackie and Onassis. 

What can you do? Break silence! Get noisy. 
Get informed. Get involved. Get ready. Do 
the best you can, where you are, with what 
you've got. Work—in your church, PTA, po- 
litical party, Join an effective pro-American, 
anti-Communist organization, And, instead 
of golf, take up another beneficial, invigorat- 
ing and more relevant sport—target prac- 
tice. 

The term “silent majority” is far from new. 
It was used more than a century ago. It 
meant those who were dead. And, after a 
fashion, it still does. The Silent Majority 
won't save us from war, dictatorship and 
Slavery! The Silent Majority has never saved 
any nation, 

The Silent Majority sat by and saw Him 
crucified. The Silent Majority permitted the 
reign of terror in the French Revolution. The 
Silent Majority watched as the Christians 
were burned at the stake. The Silent Major- 
ity sneered when Patrick Henry pled: “Is life 
so dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased 
at the price of chains and slavery?” The Si- 
lent Majority watched as the street demon- 
Strations in Germany were taken over by a 
little unknown paper-hanger and corporal 
named Adolf Hitler. 

The Silent Majority is yellow, and always 
has been. History is determined by dedicated 
minorities. And even by inspired individu- 
als. Only a few proclaimed: “He is the risen 
Lord!” Only a few defended the bridge at 
Concord, Only a few signed the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Enough dedicated ants can destroy an 
elephant. 


“There’s a clever young fellow named Some- 
Else 


There's nothing that fellow can’t do. 

He's busy from morning till late at night 

Just substituting for you. 

You're asked to do this, or asked to do that 

And what is your reply? 

Oh, why pick on me, Get Somebody Else 

He'll do it much better than I. 

You've a worn-out excuse on the tip of 
your tongue 

Too busy, too something-or-other. 

When the truth of the matter is 

You simply don't want to bother. 

So much to do in this weary old world, 

So much, and the workers so few; 

And Somebody Else is all tired and worn 

Just substituting for you. 

‘Tis time that this faithful old Somebody 
Else 

Gets a much-needed vacation— 

Suppose you start substituting for him and 

Building up your own reputation.” 

You of the famed Silent Majority, when 
will you come down out of the grandstand 
and get into the game? When will you 
rebel? When it’s too late? Thousands of 
American youths have trained in Cuba to 
become efficient revolutionaries who, when 
the time comes, can take over our country 
and your children. 

What are you going to do, if in 1972 you 
hear a radio alert saying that a mob of 
700,000 people are milling around the White 
House and will soon sack it? That the Presi- 
dent and the Congress are virtual prisoners 
and have signed a bill “nationalizing” all 
essential means of production? That Con- 
gress later passed an “Equal Property Act” 
making all citizens equal owners of all 
property? That United Nations forces have 
taken over to “restore order?” 

What will you tell your children—if they're 
still alive? 

Some head-buriers are still saying: “But 
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protest is necessary and healthy! We are just 
going through a phase. It won't last.” 

They refuse to believe it. Like the drunk 
on the Titanic who said, as he heard the 
crunch: “I ordered ice—but this is ridic- 
ulous!” 

Sincerely, 
TOM ANDERSON. 


AN UNDERRATED GENERATION 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a copy of an address 
which was delivered by Eric A. Walker, 
president, Pennsylvania State University, 
to a graduating class. It is without a 
doubt one of the best speeches that I 
have read or heard. I recommend it to 
all my colleagues, and his remarks 
follow: 

AN UNDERRATED GENERATION 


Ladies and gentlemen of the graduating 
class and those who got advanced degrees. 
Let me extend to each of you my personal 
congratulations and those of the entire Uni- 
versity on the degree you have earned today. 

This ceremony marks the completion of an 
important phase of your life. It is an occa- 
sion in which all who know you can share in 
your sense of pride and accomplishment. But 
no one has more pride in your accomplish- 
ment than the older generation. But I am 
not going to tell that older generation how 
bright you are. Nor am I going to say we 
have made a mess of things and you—the 
younger ones—are the hope of mankind. I 
would like to reverse that process. For if you 
of the graduating class will look over into 
the bleachers to your left or right, I will in- 
troduce you to representatives of some of the 
most remarkable people ever to walk the 
earth. People you might want to thank on 
this graduation day. These are people you 
already know—your parents and grandpar- 
ents. And, if you will bear with me for five 
minutes, I think you will agree that a re- 
markable people they are indeed, Let me tell 
you about them. 

Not long ago an educator from Northwest- 
ern University by the name of Bergen Evans, 
a radio performer known to your parents, 
got together some facts about these two 
generations—your parents and grandpar- 
ents. I’d like to share some of these facts 
with you. 

These—your parents and grandparents— 
are the people who within just the last five 
decades—have by their work increased your 
life expectancy by approximately 50 per- 
cent—who while cutting the working day by 
a third, have more than doubled per capita 
output. 

These are the people who have given you 
a healthier world than they found. And be- 
cause of this you no longer have to fear 
epidemics of flue, typhus, diptheria, small- 
pox, scarlet fever, measles or mumps that 
they knew in their youth. And the dreaded 
polio is no longer a medical factor, while 
TB is almost unheard of. 

Let me remind you that these remarkable 
people lived through history’s greatest de- 
pression. Many of these people know what 
it is to be poor, what it is to be hungry and 
cold. And because of this, they determined 
that it would not happen to you, that you 
would have a better life, you would have food 
to eat, milk to drink, vitamins to nourish 
you, a warm home, better schools and greater 
opportunities to succeeed than they had. 
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Because they gave you the best, you are 
the tallest, healthiest, brightest, and prob- 
ably best looking generation to inhabit the 
land, 

And because they were materialist, you will 
work fewer hours, learn more, have more 
leisure time, travel to more distant places, 
and have more of a chance to follow your 
life’s ambition. 

These are also the people who fought man’s 
grisliest war. They are the people who de- 
feated the tyranny of Hitler, and who when 
it was all over, had the compassion to spend 
billions of dollars to help their former en- 
emies rebuild their homelands. And these 
are the people who had the sense to begin the 
United Nations. 

It was representatives of these two gen- 
erations, who through the highest court of 
the land, fought racial discrimination at 
every turn to begin a new era in civil rights. 

They built thousands of high schools, 
trained and hired tens of thousands of better 
teachers, and at the same time made higher 
education a very real possibility for millions 
of youngsters—where once it was only the 
dream of a wealthy few. 

And they made a start—although a late 
one—in healing the scars of the earth and in 
fighting pollution and the destruction of our 
natural environment. They set into motion 
new laws giving conservation new meaning, 
and setting aside land for you and your chil- 
dren to enjoy for generations to come. 

They also hold the dubious record for pay- 
ing taxes—although you will probably exceed 
them in this. 

While they have done all these things, they 
have had some failures. They have not yet 
found an alternative for war, nor for racial 
hatred. Perhaps you, the members of this 
graduating class, will perfect the social 
mechanisms by which all men may follow 
their ambitions without the threat of force— 
so that the earth will no longer need police 
to enforce the laws, nor armies to prevent 
some men from trespassing against others 
But they—those generations—made more 
progress by vhe sweat of their brows than in 
any previous era, and don’t you forget it. 
And, if your generations can make as much 
progress in as many areas as these two gen- 
erations have, you should be able to solve a 
good many of the world’s remaining ills. 

It is my hope, and I know the hope of 
these two generations, that you find the an- 
swers to many of these problems that plague 
mankind. 

But it won’t be easy. And you won’t do it 
by negative thoughts, nor by tearing down or 
belittling. You may and can do it by hard 
work, humility, hope, and faith in mankind. 
Try it. 

Good-by and good luck to all of you. 


NIXON AND SCHOOL INTEGRATION 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a constant 
complaint of some so-called liberal 
columnists is that the Nixon administra- 
tion has been less than avid in further- 
ing school integration, particularly in 
the South. However, the Boston Herald 
Traveler points out in its editorial “Good 
News from the South” that more south- 
ern schools will be integrated this fall 
than ever before. That almost all of the 
500 southern school districts, will have 
been integrated by now is particularly 
important in view of the fact that only 
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5 percent of Negro children in the South 
were attending integrated schools in 1968. 

In his column “Nixon Doing Prime Job 
of Desegregation,” on which the Herald 
Traveler editorial was based, George 
Minot questions what happened to the 
Emergency School Aid Act of 1970, pro- 
posed by President Nixon. This act would 
make funds available to aid in the dis- 
mantling of dual school systems where 
they exist and would assist in reversing 
the course of de facto segregation else- 
where. 

I believe both the editorial and Mr. 
Minot’s column will be beneficial to my 
colleagues, and I therefore insert them 
in the RECORD: 

Goop News From THE SOUTH 


This week more schools were integrated 
below the Mason-Dixon line than ever before 
in history. And the fact that, though they 
may not have liked it, Southerners generally 
accepted this latest round of desegregation 
peacefully is most encouraging. For it proves 
that, given time and patience, changes once 
resisted as impossible can be accepted as in- 
evitable, and that after their appeals and 
challenges have been exhausted, those who 
oppose a law will generally obey it without 
further resistance. 

Although nearly all of the dual school 
systems in the South outlawed by the Su- 
preme Court 16 years ago have now been dis- 
mantled, the problem of integration has by 
no means been completely solved. Within 
their new unitary school districts, there still 
remains a good deal of de facto segregation 
in the South—although, ironically, the 
separation of black and white students as 
a result of residential housing patterns and 
neighborhood schools is more glaring now 
North of the Mason-Dixon line. 

But if some of the problems and difficult 
issues pertinent to integration continue to 
confront Americans, Northern and Southern, 
it is also encourageing to note that the Su- 
preme Court hopes to resolve them as soon 
as possible. Chief Justice Warren E. Burger 
announced on Monday that the court will 
begin hearings on the opening day of its 
new term to listen to appeals in six cases 
involving busing, racial balance laws and 
other issues which have yet to be settled. 

Many people, of course, believe that these 
issues should have been resolved years ago. 
And while it is true that the process of de- 
segretation seems to have been painfully 
slow since the Warren Court handed down 
its landmark Brown vs. Board of Education 
decision in 1954, it is also astonishing how 
much progress has been made ın the tast 
two years. 

This seems especially noteworthy, in view 
of the frequent charges that have been made 
that the Nixon administration is dragging 
in feet on integration and employing a 


-“Southern strategy” in a blatant appeal for 


the votes of segregationists. 

As George Minot points out in his column 
in the Herald Traveler today, only five per- 
cent of the South's black children were at- 
tending desegregated school systems in 
September 1968. Now, two years later and 
thanks in large measure to the efforts of Mr. 
Nixon—and Attorney General John Mitchell 
almost all of the 500 school districts in the 
11 Southern states have been desegregated 
and more than a quarter of a million Negro 
children are going to school with white class- 
mates for the first time this year. 

More progress undoubtedly can and will 
come, But when such solid accomplishments 
have been made, when we have come so far 
that the Governor of Virginia has enrolled 
his own children in predominantly black, in- 
tegrated schools in a city which once served 
as the capital of the Confederacy, perhaps 
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the time has come for more applause and 
optimism than we've been getting lately. 


Nixon Dornc PRIME JOB OF DESEGREGATION 
(By George Minot) 

The Nixon administration has had a “bad 
press” in many of its efforts during the last 
20 months or so, and in its attempts to bring 
about an almost 100 percent desegregation of 
Southern schools this September, it either 
has been belittled or ignored by a great ma- 
jority of the editorlalists and professional 
commentators, 

Next to solving the poverty problems in 
the United States, these attempts to bring 
about a peaceful desegregation of schools in 
the south is a tremendous undertaking that 
has eluded federal, state and local school ofi- 
cials ever since it was ordered by the Supreme 
Court more than 16 years ago. 

This year the Nixon administration expects 
that almost all of 500-odd school districts 
in 11 Southern states will desegregate for 
the first time. 

A dozen or two districts were desegregated 
when schools opened this last week, but the 
major test of the administration's pledge to 
end the dual school system in 1970 will come 
this week and next, when the bulk of South- 
ern schools start classes. 

Although everything has moved smoothly 
thus far, the big tests are still ahead. If 
there is to be trouble it is certain to come 
in metropolitan districts that will operate 
under recent court orders to desegregate 
by using extensive busing of children to 
integrate schools in city slum areas. 

Whites opposed to such busing—an issue 
that has not yet been settled by the Su- 
preme Court which is on a three-month 
yacation—have threatened to boycott schools 
in Richmond and Norfolk, Va., and in Miami 
and Fort Lauderdale, Fla., all of which are 
getting underway this week. A similar threat 
to stage a massive boycott of schools in At- 
lanta never got started despite a threat by 
its leaders to take 50,000 children out of the 
schools. 

When the protesters held their widely 
advertised rally last Thursday only 50 house- 
wives and as many children, most of them 
too young to go to school, showed up. The 
demonstrators wound up by singing “God 
Bless America” and “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.” 

Although the South has faced the greatest 
challenge to the reshaping of its school sys- 
tem—even its way of life—you never would 
know what was happening if you relied on 
most of the fast talkers on TV or read the 
reports—or noted the lack of them—in big 
liberal newspapers of the East. 

Think of it! In September, 1968, 14 years 
after the Supreme Court had declared the 
dual school system to be unconstitutional, 
only 5 per cent of the black children in the 
South attended unitary systems. Where were 
the great Hberals of the nation during this 
persistent failure to observe or to enforce 
the law of the land? 

Then along came Mr. Nixon. He had no 
mandate as a social reformer, ‘so they said. 
He wasn't elected to bring about drastic 
changes. Nonetheless, and with aid and co- 
operation of that drastic conservative, Atty. 
Gen. Mitchell, Nixon has done more to bring 
about school desegregation in the South 
than anybody who has occupied the White 
House in this generation. 

And he has been belittled, discouraged or 
ignored all along the way. How much pub- 
licity have you noticed that the Emergency 
School Aid Act of 1970 has received? Nixon 
proposed this message to Congress and it 
has lain dormant there ever since. 

If any of the dedicated liberals in the 
House or Senate have taken it up and fought 
for its passage their names do not readily 
come to mind. Yet this act would make 
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available $1.5 billion in the next two years 
to facilitate the dismantling of dual school 
systems where they exist, and would go far 
toward reversing the course of de facto sep- 
aration elsewhere. 

Southerners who met with the President 
on his trip to the South last month expressed 
great interest in how this money was to be 
distributed and spent, but among repre- 
sentatives in the North and West there 
wasn't the slightest interest. Even the big 
spenders who lick their chops every time 
they see a chance of spending a million or 
so of the taxpayer's money didn’t move to 
get the legislation off the floor. 

Finally, Daniel P. Moynihan, from the in- 
ner White House circle, sent a letter to news- 
Paper editors across the country urging them 
to help the President get support for his 
school bill, but you haven't noticed any ac- 
tion yet, nor are you likely to. Liberals run- 
ning for Congress apparently don’t see any 
votes there. 

Indeed, the most remarkable thing about 
the apparent breakdown of resistance to the 
reshaping of Southern schools has been the 
fact that this September, unlike past years, 
there has been no consistent strategy of 
opposition. State leaders, perhaps with the 
exception of noisy Gov. Maddox of Georgia, 
have been silent, Candidates for the House 
and Senate in Virginia, Georgia and Florida 
have hardly opened their mouths. 

One reason, of course, is that many are 
confused. Hardly a day passes that some 
Southern district court judge doesn’t re- 
verse himself or another judge. 

White Southerners seem resigned in 1970 
to do as little as possible to satisfy the law. 
Many of them undoubtedly are sick and tired 
of the struggle that has been going on for 
so many years. Others are willing to sit back 
and watch to see if President Nixon can obey 
the Supreme Court without alienating Strom 
Thurmond. It will at least be interesting 
to see if he can. 


A TRIBUTE TO RONALD REAGAN: 
THEY SAID IT COULD NOT BE 
DONE 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, just a few 
years ago the experts ridiculed the 
thought that an actor turned politician 
could ever govern the Nation’s most 
populous State, especially a man who be- 
lieved in such archaic concepts as a bal- 
anced budget, respect for the law, and 
responsibility of the individual. But in 
the 4 years of his first term as Governor 
of California, Ronald Reagan has as- 
tounded both critics and friends alike for 
the extreme ability with which he has 
conducted his office. Bringing to the gov- 
ernorship a no-nonsense approach which 
has attempted to grapple directly with 
the pressing problems of this microcosm 
of American society, Mr. Reagan has 
accomplished something rarely found in 
the political world—he has lived up to 
his promises. 

I for one believe Ronald Reagan is 
deserving of commendation for a job 
well done. In this I am joined by the San 
Francisco Examiner, a one time critic 
turned supporter of the Governor. In a 
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recent editorial the newspaper reflected 
thoughtfully: 
THE EXAMINER ENDORSES REAGAN 

Four years ago this newspaper opposed 
Ronald Reagan’s candidacy for Governor of 
California. We did not believe a man lacking 
prior experience in public office could govern 
this most populous of states, 

We were wrong. 

Today, as Gov. Reagon prepares to open his 
autumn campaign for a second four-year 
term, The Examiner endorses him without 
reservation. We intend to support him vigor- 
ously. We intend to support the team of Gov. 
Reagan and Lieut. Gov. Ed Reinecke. 

The chief issues of the campaign currently 
are the costs of state government including 
that biggest of all costs, education, and the 
problem of campus disorder including the 
radical drive to politicize California's institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Gov. Reagan in his approach to these over- 
riding issues has done exactly what he said 
four years ago that he would do. He has been 
the responsible conservative, giving to state 
government the tone of firmness and integ- 
rity that the times demanded. Everyone in 
California knows exactly where he stands. 

In fiscal affairs Mr. Reagan has been the 
constant and unyielding practitioner of econ- 
omy. No governor for a generation has faced 
spending and taxing problems as difficult as 
his. No governor has worked as hard to con- 
tain them. We exaggerate very little when 
we say he has saved the state from bank- 
ruptey. 

He faced a critical deficit upon entering 
office. In his first year he dealt with it by a 
combination of higher taxes and cost-cut- 
ting. In every year since, he has maintained 
a balance without higher taxes. 

It is important to understand the nature 
of the fiscal dilemma that confronted him. 
In the years just before he took office, Con- 
gress and the state legislature had passed 
laws greatly expanding health and welfare 
programs. These became built-in expendi- 
tures, beyond the Governor's control, that 
increased the state budget very rapidly. State 
health and welfare costs climbed an incred- 
ible 80 percent in four years. This year they 
total $1.3 billion. 

Faced with this threat of bankruptcy, Mr. 
Reagan took three decisive steps. He com- 
pelled the utmost economy in the only 
health-welfare area where he did have con- 
trol: administration. He turned down all 
new social programs (environmental controls 
excepted) that would increase the state 
budget. And he instituted strict economy in 
every state office under his budget control. 

Those offices had 102,465 employes the day 
he became Governor. Today, despite popula- 
tion growth and a bigger volume of day-to- 
day state business, those offices have 102,441 
employes. That, we submit, is a remarkable 
record. 

Critics accuse the Governor of balancing 
the budget at the expense of higher educa- 
tion, They are wrong. In the last year of the 
Brown Administration the state spent $3028 
per University of California student and 
$1265 per state college student. The figures 
were $3114 and $1500 under Reagan in the 
fiscal year just ended. Enrollment had gone 
up 35 percent; budgets had gone up 43.5 
percent, 

Mr, Reagan hasn't starved higher educa- 
tion. He just hasn’t allowed it all the goodies 
it asked for. The educational complex, no 
less than the military-industrial complex, 
must. be required to live within the public’s 
means, 

The era of campus disorder began at Berke- 
ley in September, 1964. When Mr. Reagan 
took office more than two years later in Janu- 
ary, 1967, it had grown to a national phe- 
nomenon. It still is, But it has begun to di- 
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minish in California’s state-owned institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

We consider it significant that, after Mr. 
Reagan’s three years of uncompromising op- 
position to campus violence, the most seri- 
ous disorder on a California campus last year 
occurred not at a state institution but at 
privately owned Stanford University. 

Mr. Reagan has respected university auton- 
omy. He has never sent police or the mill- 
tary to an institution in turmoil until the 
administrator of that institution asked for 
help. At the same time, in his roles as Gov- 
ernor, regent and trustee he has never ceased 
to insist that administrators act more firmly 
and faculties more responsibly. 

That is exactly what the great majority of 
the public wanted him to do. 

We view with regret the loss of authority 
by administrators and faculty over their aca- 
demic communities, and their consequent 
loss of public respect. It is a tragedy of our 
times. But this loss of authority created a 
campus vacuum into which anarchy flowed. 
This required the intervention of the civil 
power of a strong governor. 

Ronald Reagan supplied it, and stands 
ready to do so again. 

That is but one of the many sound reasons 
the people should reelect him as Governor. 


LESSONS FROM THE VIETNAM 
WAR 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent victory of a Communist organized 
and dominated popular front candidate 
in Chile reminds me of a statement made 
by English historian and scholar P. J. 
Honey during a seminar at the Royal 
United Service Institution in February 
of 1969. Although his remarks are di- 
rected toward the Communist program 
for the subjugation of the Republic of 
Vietnam, many facets of enemy popular 
or united front strategy are so clearly 
drawn it would seem to be worthwhile to 
include this summary in relation to the 
recent election in Chile. One wonders if 
the South American being counseled by 
Hoang Quoc Viet might not have been 
the General Secretary of the Chilean 
Communist Party Luis Corvalan. 

Mr. Honey begins by talking about 
some of the major difficulties which the 
United States has encountered in Viet- 
nam: 

Lessons FROM THE VIETNAM WAR 
(Report of a Seminar Held at the Royal 

United Service Institution on Wednesday, 

February 12, 1969) 

The first and to my mind the most impor- 
tant is the strategy which the Communists 
employed in Vietnam, firstly against the 
French and secondly against the United 
States and South Vietnam. This is the strat- 
egy of the ‘United National Front’, though 
my description of it will necessarily be over- 
simplified. 

A South American Communist revolution- 
ary paid a visit last year to North Vietnam 
and had a long series of interviews with Ho- 
ang Quoc Viet, one of the senior North Viet- 
namese leaders. Among the questions he was 
asked was this: You have run a successful 
reyolution in Vietnam: We have tried many 
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times in South America, but we failed on 
every occasion. Why? What is the basis of 
your success? 

Viet’s answers are summarized in copious 
notes which I have in my possession and 
which are extremely illuminating. He said: 
In the first place, in order to conduct a suc- 
cessful revolution, you haye got to involve 
the entire people. It is no use trying torun a 
revolution with the Communist Party alone. 
In order to involve the entire people you 
must devise a revolutionary programme em- 
bodying objectives which will appeal to the 
entire people. This necessitates the division 
of the populace into classes, the study of the 
interests of each class, and the building of a 
programme from those which are common to 
all classes. 

The resulting programme contains little 
if any Marxism/Leninism and you may not 
like this as a revolutionary Communist, but 
you have to do it if you are to have any hope 
of success. This will be known as the “Mini- 
mum Programme”, 

the French domination of Vietnam 
the construction of a programme was not dif- 
ficult, Our “Minimum Programme” called for 
the ending of French rule and the establish- 
ment of national independence, which ap- 
pealed to everybody. 

The “Minimum Programme” wins mass 
support and the revolution may then be- 
gin, under the clandestine direction and con- 
trol of the Communist Party but ostensibly 
& spontaneous national uprising. When the 
revolution has progressed to a certain stage, 

to Hoang Quoc Viet, then it 
is essential for the Communist Party to as- 
sume overt control of the movement. It does 
so by moving from this “Minimum Pro- 
gramme” to the “Maximum Programme” 
which simply means adding the unmistak- 
ably Communist goals to the original “Mini- 
mum Programme.” 

By this time a large proportion of the peo- 
ple have become irrevocably committed to 
the revolution, but others may be unwilling 
to fight for Communist goals. To maintain 
their support, the original objectives of the 
revolution have to be retained. Some who are 
opposed to Communism will inevitably aban- 
don the movement, but the damage can be 
minimised by pointing out that the revolu- 
tion still tries to accomplish its original ob- 
jectives and by appealing to them not to 
help the enemy. 

When the military victory is achieved, as 
against the French at Dien Bien Phu, the 
united national front is still in existence. 
Its constituent parts have already been as- 
sessed in terms of social class, and the aspir- 
ations of each class are already known to the 
controlling Community Party. The united 
national front is then purged of potentially 
hostile elements by stages. Firstly, the whole 
front is turned against the most dangerous 
class, which in North Vietnam was the ex- 
ploiting landlords. Though they have fought 
loyally throughout the whole revolution, they 
are now denigrated and cast in the role of 
the enemy. The rest of the united front is 
deployed against them. In North Vietnam 
this first stage was accomplished through an 
agrarian reform campaign, and the whole 
landlord class was eliminated. 

The next class to go are the exploiting 
capitalists, the owners of big shops and fac- 
tories. These successive purges are carried 
out by the national united front until all 
the classes which might oppose Communist 
rule have been removed from the population. 
When that point is reached the purges end 
and the Communist regime remains in con- 
trol of a docile people. s 

I do not think this technique is even today 
appreciated in the United States, or indeed, 
elsewhere in the West. Even those who have 
written at length about the two Vietnam 
wars remain ignorant of it. Yet this tech- 
nique is fundamental, and without a knowl- 
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edge of it this type of war cannot be under- 
stood. Had it been studied and then explained 
earlier, a lot of criticism that has gone on 
and has been such an obstacle to the United 
States might have been avoided. 

Moving on to point two, I would criticize 
the Americans for never actually declaring 
war in South Vietnam. Consequently the 
United States has never been able to im- 
pose the sort of information security censor- 
ship in Vietnam which existed during World 
War II and the Korean War, and any other 
war one can think of. 

Secondly, since the Korean war, television 
has come of age. Television in this country, 
in the United States, and most other coun- 
tries is concerned with profits, if it is com- 
mercial, or with TAM ratings if it is non- 
commercial. It is not primarily concerned 
with presenting a truthful picture, but with 
presenting a picture which will get a maxi- 
mum audience. This leads the television re- 
porters into sensation seeking above all else. 
Television teams have never been able to 
get into North Vietnam unless they are in 
the charge of someone who the Communists 
feel assured will present their case sympa- 
thetically, therefore most of the television 
has been restricted, not only to South Viet- 
nam, but to the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and American controlled areas. Tele- 
vision which depicts its own side's successes 
may be truthful but it is not sensational. 
What is sensational is when the enemy is suc- 
cessful, The result has been that the viewing 
world is subjected to partial, misleading and 
dishonest reporting of the war. 

To a large extent, the same is true of the 
Press. The inevitable result has been the 
protest moyement and criticism which has 
limited the freedom of the tactics and strat- 
egy they have employed. 


BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT HONORS 
CAREY JOHNSON, OF LAWTON, 
OKLA. 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, an unusual 
and outstanding honor was conferred 
last month on a citizen of my district, 
Mr. W. Carey Johnson, of Lawton, Okla., 
by the Government of Brazil. 

Brazil recognized his work over a pe- 
riod of many years in behalf of Brazilian 
students in Oklahoma by conferring on 
him the degree of Officer of the Order of 
Rio Branco. 

The Ambassador of the Republic of 
Brazil, Mr. Mozart Gurgel Valente, made 
the formal presentation August 12 at a 
ceremonial luncheon at the Embassy in 
Washington. 

Carey Johnson 1s a native of Brazil, 
where he was born at Recife, while his 
parents, the Reverend and Mrs. L. L. 
Johnson, were serving as missionaries. 
After graduating from Shawnee, Okla., 
High School and the University of Okla- 
homa, Carey Johnson returned to Brazil 
and lived at Rio de Janeiro from 1954 to 
1963. He served as a member of the 
American school board there. 

For a long time he has acted as spon- 
sor of many Portuguese-speaking stu- 
dents in this country. He is fluent in 
their language, and acts as translator 
and interpreter. 
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The Order of Rio Branco, established 
in 1963, is named in honor of a renowned 
foreign minister of Brazil, Jose Maria da 
Silva Paranhos, Baron of Rio Branco, 
During his 10 years in office early in this 
century Rio Branco negotiated boundary 
settlements that ended disputes. between 
his country and several of its neighbors, 
He concluded arbitration agreements 
and conventions with all the other Amer- 
ican republics. 

The Order rewards those whose out- 
standing service or exceptional merit 
have made them deserving of the grati- 
tude of the Brazilian Government. Em- 
blem of the Order is a four-armed cross 
with eight white-enamieled points, at the 
center of which is a gold sphere. 

Carey Johnson is president-elect of 
the Oklahoma Oil Marketers Association 
and represents the State on the National 
Oil Jobbers Council in Washington, serv- 
ing as a member of the gasoline market- 
ing committee. He recently became Dem- 
ocratic chairman of Comanche County, 
Okla, 

On his visit to Washington to receive 
the citation he was accompanied by his 
wife, Mary Lou, and son, Chris. 

His civic work typifies the kind of spirit 
that motivates constructive international 
relations, and I am proud to join in pay- 
ing tribute to him. 


HARDSHIP FOR MILITARY WIDOWS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Armed Services is investigating the in- 
adequacy of survivor benefits for all 
military personnel, active duty and re- 
tired. On July 23, 1970, I was privileged 
to appear before that subcommittee to 
state my full support for legislation 
which I introduced in the form of H.R. 
19013 to establish an equitable survivor 
benefits program for our men and 
women in uniform and those who have 
served in a career status. This subject is 
receiving the attention of many news 
publications throughout our Nation. The 
Fleet Reserve Association has been the 
leading proponent of corrective legisla- 
tion and has brought to my atten- 
tion an excellent editorial from the July 
21, 1970, Jacksonville, Fla. Times Union 
which I insert in the Recorp at this 
point: 

HARDSHIP FOR MILITARY WIDOWS 

It is assumed by the public that, after a 
lifetime of service in the armed forces of 
this nation, adequate provision is made for 
the retirement years of the military. 

And, while even ranking officers do not 
normally receive the kind of compensation 
vast portfolio of stocks and become inde- 
pendently wealthy, they are given retirement 
pay and accompanying benefits which afford 
an adequate standard of living. 

A retired admiral, in other words, doesn’t 
have to do yard work to eke out a living. 
But—the catch is—no such provision is 
made for the admiral’s widow. 
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This was dramatically brought out at 
hearings of a House subcommittee headed 
by Rep. Otis Pike, D-N.Y. Among those 
testifying was an admiral’s widow; indeed 
the wife of a rear admiral who served as 
chief of staff to Adm. “Bull’ Halsey in World 
War II. 

As long as the admiral was alive, all was 
fine. But widows have no rights to their 
spouse’s retirement pay after his death. 

Accordingly, the admiral’s widow found 
herself with a $50 a month pension, a house 
she couldn’t pay for, a seriously ili mother 
to look after, a lack of training for any kind 
of employment—and then she fell ill with 
cancer, 

Eventually, this wife of an admiral who 
had once commanded the aircraft carrier 
Hornet wound up doing housework in re- 
turn for her room and $ 

This particular case offered an especially 
sharp contrast in the material well being 
and social standing of a military wife and 
a military widow. But it was by no means 
the most extreme case of hardship among 
military widows brought out at the hearing. 

The military retirement provisions, for 
the ex-officer or enlisted man, do constitute 
@ carefully prepared package—for the man 
himself. As such they doubtlessly contribute 
to the decisions of many individuals to be- 
come career men. If this “widow gap” were 
closed, the package would appeal to many 
more. 

The overriding consideration, however, is 
to correct a simple injustice. The widows 
of the nation’s military, whose ranks in- 
clude the widows of heroes, deserve much 
better. 


IS PORNOGRAPHY FIGHT LOST 
CAUSE? 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to share with my colleagues the fol- 
lowing editorial which recently appeared 
in the Jamestown Sun, entitled “Is 
Pornography Fight Lost Cause?” 

In view of the fact that so much has 
already been said about the report of 
the Commission on Obscenity and Por- 
nography—a report which is not to be 
issued until late this month—I think the 
editorial puts the entire report and the 
Commission itself in the proper per- 
spective. 

Is PORNOGRAPHY FIGHT Lost CAUSE? 

The Federal Commission on Obscenity and 
Pornography, authorized by Congress in 1967 
and appointed by President Johnson in 1968, 
will shortly make its official report. 

But there have been so many leaks, inten- 
tional or otherwise, about what the com- 
mittee has been doing over the past two 
years with its $2 million appropriation, what 
it has discovered and what it will recom- 
mend about the problem of pornography 
that the report may be anticlimactic. 

Then again it may spark the biggest con- 
troversy since the Supreme Court gave its 
imprimatur to Lady Chatterly’s Lover a few 
years ago, a book which by today’s fast- 
changing standards seems only slightly racier 
than the Bobbsey Twins on the Farm. 

As far back as last March, the only Nixon 
appointee to the commission, lawyer Charles 
H. Keating Jr., founder of the Los Angeles- 
based Citizens for Decent Literature, warned 
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the President that unless he fired 12 of the 
18 members of the commission, “your admin- 
istration will be tarred with the failure of 
a presidential commission which you did not 
appoint and over which you have absolutely 
no control.” 

The President's press. secretary has since 
taken pains to make it clear that the com- 
mission was established by Nixon's prede- 
cessor. 

By failure, Keating means the failure of 
the commission to come up with the con- 
clusion which he, and perhaps a majority 
of Americans, intended it should—that por- 
nography is an unmitigated social evil and 
a menace that should be stamped out. 

The commission has, in fact, reached 
exactly the opposite conclusion, as testified 
to by a tentative draft statement that has 
been circulating around Washington like a 
straw in the wind: 

“The exising empirical scientific evidence 
indicates that exposure to explicit sexual 
material is not a cause of antisocial behavior 
in either youth or adults.” 

The draft actually goes on to recommend 
the repealing of all laws against pornography 
for consenting adults—laws which court de- 
cisions have weakened to the vanishing point 
but which many people feel must remain on 
the books. 

The commission’s finding, if this is what 
it is, will have been based on the most thor- 
ough investigation of pornography ever made 
in this. country or any other. 

It involved interviews with thousands 
of individuals around the nation, studies 
of sex offenders in prisons and hospitals, 
examination of the characteristics of habit- 
ual buyers of erotica, studies of the relation- 
ship between availability of pornography 
and sex crimes, studies of the effects of 
viewing or reading pornography on individ- 
uals, polling the opinions of all state at- 
torneys general and local prosecution and 
police officials, and much more, 

The conclusion, whether one likes it or 
not, will be as solidly grounded on fact as 
it is possible to get in this subject. 

And that conclusion, and accompanying 
recommendation, after causing a brief up- 
roar, will likely be entirely ignored: If let- 
ters to congressmen are any guide, Ameri- 
cans are not prepared to follow the exam- 
ple of Denmark, which abolished all restric- 
tions on pornography for those over 16. 

“There is no single subject on which we 
have consistently received more mail,” says 
Rep. Durward Hall, R-Mo., to the seconding 
of his colleagues. The mail is overwhelming- 
ly anti. 

So the laws will remain—may even be 
beefed up—and the problem will continue. 
So, too, will the still-unanswered question: 
Just what is it that the law should ban? 

A significant revolution in attitudes to- 
ward sex has taken place in this country, 
and is taking place. Literature which even 
the most dedicated smut-hunter considers 
fairly mild today would have outraged his 
parents. Today's miniskirts would have led 
to wholesale arrests not too many years ago. 

King Canute, ordering the tide to go back, 
had it easy compared to what faces the 
pornography fighters. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. JAYNE SPAIN 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, a constituent 
of mine, Mrs. Jayne Spain, has been 
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named to the board of directors of Lit- 
ton Industries on August 26, 1970. Mrs. 
Spain is the second woman to be named 
to a board of directors of American in- 
dustrial firms. 

For the past several years, Mrs. Spain 
has been president of Litton Industries’ 
Alvey-Ferguson unit and has served as 
executive vice chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. In 1961, the U.S. Govern- 
ment recognized her work with the han- 
dicapped and, with its urging, she began 
to appear at international trade exhibi- 
tions. In 1963, Mrs. Spain was appointed 
to the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped. For the 
past 7 years, she has been a world emis- 
sary in the cause of training physically 
impaired people and developing them 
as an employment resource. In her own 
company, Alvey-Ferguson, she had main- 
tained a ratio of one physically handi- 
capped employee in every 10 on her pay- 
roll. 

Mrs. Spain’s record of honors and 
awards includes: 

1963: Citation for meritorious service, 
from the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped Merit 
Award, National Employ the Handi- 
capped Week, State of Ohio. 

1964: Outstanding Employer of the 
Year Award, Ohio Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation, for vision, leadership accom- 
plishment. 

1965: Selected as the only woman 
member, Department of Commerce 
Trade and Investment Mission to India. 
Citation for leadership and meritorious 
service, Purdue University. 

1966: People to People Award, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped and selection to be its Vice 
Chairman. 

Citation for service and leadership in 
the field of the blind by Savez Slijepih 
Hrvatske Republicki Obdor Yugoslavia, 
League of the Blind. 

Citation for service and leadership in 
the field of the blind by Polskiego Zwia- 
sku Niewidomch, Poland, Polish Asso- 
ciation of the Blind. 

Migell Medal, top award, American 
Foundation for the Blind. 

1967: Golden Plate Award from the 
American Academy of Achievement, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Top Hat Award, Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, Inc., as one of 
the seven women that year making out- 
standing contributions in business and 
industry. 

Elected to membership, Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Secretary of Labor on 
sheltered workshops and vocational 
training of the mentally retarded. 

Invited as a mission of one to 
Yugoslavia, to outline a training and em- 
ployment program for the retarded in 
Yugoslavian industry. 

1968: Invited by Great Britain’s Lady 
Hamilton and Lady Hoare to assist in 
their national planning for aid of thalid- 
imide children. 

1969: Selected as the only woman 
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member, Department of Commerce busi- 
ness seminar to Iran and Turkey. 

Awarded degree of doctor of laws, 
Edgecliff College, Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
her humanitarian work with all peoples. 

1970: Awarded degree of doctor of 
public service by George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C. 

Made a member of the board of trus- 
tees, Edgecliff College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Made executive vice chairman, Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped. 

Mrs, Spain is an alumnus of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and the 
University of Cincinnati. She is married 
to Cincinnati Lawyer John A. Spain, of 
Lindhorst and Dreidame. They have two 
sons, Jeff, 17, and Kim, 14. 


BLACK PANTHERS AND BLIND 
KITTENS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can Rifleman is a courageous publication 
which speaks out for law-abiding sports- 
men. 

On more than one occasion, it has set 
the record straight when this was badly 
needed. In the September issue of the 
Rifleman, the record is set straight on 
the efforts of some to identify the Black 
Panthers and the National Rifle Associa- 
tion as having common interests. They 
do not. They should not even be men- 
tioned in the same breath. The Black 
Panther organization is shot through 
with treason. 

I submit for publication in the RECORD 
an editorial on the subject: 

A NATION OF ARMED CITIZENS 
(By Jac Weller) 


Imagine a school picnic with teachers 
carrying submachine guns and the boys 
clutching Mauser rifies as they munch their 
lunches, 

I saw just such a picnic on a recent tour 
of Israel, where terrorism by Arab guerrillas 
has made the Israelis truly a nation of armed 
citizens. 

A Jewish bus driver who works in Gaza 
told me that as he stopped his bus one day 
to let off a passenger, a dozen Arabs drew 
guns from under their robes and blazed away 
at the bus. He fired back, killing one terrorist. 
The rest fled. 

In the Golan Heights, territory taken from 
Syria in the 1967 Six-Day War, an Israeli 
couple and their five children were sight- 
seeing by car. Suddenly a score of Arab ter- 
rorists opened fire from 25 yds. The father 
grabbed his Uzi submachine gun, firing as he 
scrambled from the car. His wife was killed 
and one child wounded, but his quick action 
routed the guerrillas and prevented prob- 
able annihilation of his entire family. 

To survive in the face of constant Arab 
attacks, the Israelis use more firearms daily 
in proportion to population than any other 
nation ever has. I travelled about Israel from 
the Suez Canal to the Golan Heights, from 
the Mediterranean to below the Dead Sea, 
both with and without escort from the 
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Israeli Defense Forces (IDF). I found that the 
most powerful single deterrent to low-level 
Arab violence is the fact that most Israelis 
are armed and know how to use the guns 
they carry. Wherever there is real danger, 
they go about their daily lives ready to fight. 

All young Israelis of both sexes who can 
qualify serye for three years in the IDF and 
are then in reserve units. The latter are nor- 
mally called on for 40 days active duty each 
year, and some reserve officers and sergeants 
serve an additional month. Israelis who fail 
to meet the relatively low IDF physical and 
mental qualifications often leave Israel or 
even commit suicide. But most males be- 
tween 18 and 55 are in the IDF in some ca- 
pacity. Those who have not served in the 
IDF—middie-aged immigrants, for example— 
are issued arms and taught to shoot if they 
live in exposed places. 

This doesn't mean that Tel Aviv. and 
Jerusalem businessmen and shopkeepers go 
about their daily tasks with Uzis slung from 
their shoulders, 

Though they are heavily outnumbered by 
hostile Arabs, the Israelis are likely to survive 
because a nation in arms is hard to destroy. 
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On several recent nationwide broadcasts, 
persons identified as spokesmen for the Black 
Panthers have cited the Second Amendment 
in support of the right to bear arms. 

Because of this, certain shallow-minded 
antigun politicians have seized the seeming 
opportunity to bracket the Black Panthers 
and the National Rifle Association as if they 
were similar organizations. 

There are some definite differences between 
the NRA and the Black Panthers that deserve 
to be pointed out. 

On the basis of performance, the Black 
Panthers are an activist political organiza- 
tion with a strong partisan slant. 

The NRA is non-political and non-parti- 
san. 

The Black Panthers are, as their name 
connotes, primarily racist. 

The NRA makes no race distinction and 
its membership is open to all reputable 
Americans who pay allegiance to our country. 

The Black Panthers, or persons identified 
with the organization, have published pam- 
phlets on how to make bombs, how to assault 
police, how to wreak terrorism. 

The NRA has refrained, in this magazine 
and generally, from disseminating any in- 
formation which could be used in making 
bombs or other illegal devices for violence. 

The Black Panther organization consists 
primarily of militants. 

The NRA consists principally of sports- 
men. 

At least some of the Black Panthers ap- 
pear willing to use violence to revolutionize 
America for their own ends. 

The NRA seeks to preserve America by 
peaceful means for the sake of all good 
Americans. 

There is yet another way to tell the NRA 
apart from the Black Panthers, As long ago 
as Aug. 15, 1964, the NRA went on record 
publicly as saying that it “does not approve 
or support any group which advocates or 
condones activities of violence” nor “any 
group that by force, violence or subversion 
seeks to overthrow the Government and 
take the law into its own hands.” (THE 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, Oct., 1964, pp. 72-73.) 
We know of no such declaration from the 
Black Panthers. 

And so we say: 

Anyone whose judgment is so feeble that 
he cannot distinguish between the NRA and 
the Black Panthers does not deserve to hold 
public office. 

To place confidence in any such person is 
contrary to the public welfare, for he has 
no more vision than a blind kitten. 
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CONGRESSIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
JAMES J. HOWARD 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1 0, 1970 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr, Speaker, the resi- 
dents of the Third Congressional 
District of New Jersey have responded 
overwhelmingly to my most recent Con- 
gressional Questionnaire and I strongly 
Support their message. The people I 
have the privilege of representing in the 
House want to cut down on unnecessary 
Federal spending and, at the same time 
they correctly want to spend that money 
on cleaning up our environment, im- 
proving our commuter mess through a 
realistic program of mass transporta- 
tion, and improving our quality of life. 

After reviewing the results of the 
Congressional Questionnaire in great 
depth, I am confident that the residents 
of the Third Congressional District sup- 
port the actions by the Congress which 
in fiscal 1970 cut the President's budget 
requests by $6.4 billion. 

A great concern of the residents of the 
Third Congressional District of New 
Jersey is evidenced by the fact that al- 
most 19,000 questionnaires were re- 
turned, which is an extremely high rate. 
Each question listed separate “His” and 
“Hers” spaces resulting in more than 
29,000 individual responses. 

The first question listed asked my 
constituents where they would cut the 
budget if they had the responsibility. I 
listed 12 separate areas, and despite the 
wide choice given, a total of 15,929 of 
the some 29,000 persons responding list- 
ed the Department of Defense budget as 
the place to cut unnecessary spending. 
This was followed by 13,366 persons who 
also wanted the space budget cut. 

Mr. Speaker, the results of the Con- 
gressional Questionnaire follow: 


Num- Per- 
ber cent 


THE FEDERAL BUDGET 


Percent inflationary pressures require restraint 
in Federal spending. If you were required 
to make the choice as to where the budget 
should be cut, which areas would you 
select? (Figures in parentheses indicate 
percentage of 1969 budget allocated to 
each area.) 


_ fesources, 
recreation, 
(i percent) 

Commerce and transportation, including 
highways, airports, postal services, busi- 
ness assistance (4.4 percent’ 

Community development an 
percent) 

Education and Lng yan (3.9 percent). 

Social security (21.8 percent). 

Health and welfare, including medicare 
health research and manpower, foot 
stamps, child nutrition, vocational rehabili- 
tation (4.8 percent)__.-..-_.... 

Veterans benefits (4.2 percent). 

General government, including law enforce- 
ment, crime reduction, civil ri . 
Congress, and the courts (1.6 percent)..."_ 2,369 


including pollution, 
flood control, conservation 


housing (1.3 


VIETNAM 


Which of the following do you consider to be the 
most preferable course in Vietnam at the 
present time? 

Immediate withdrawal of all combat forces, 
while continuing economic and social 
and -maintaining military 


Continued phased wthdrawal of American 
combat forces as South Vietnamese Army 
assumes more responsibility for conduct- 
ing the war. x 

Complete immediate removal of any Ameri- 
can presence in Vietnam 

Resumption of full. scale attacks on the 
No: with any necessa 
American men and materia 


FOREIGN COMMITMENTS 


Would you ‘favor a ‘congressional resolution 
requiring the President to obtain approval 
of Congress before U.S. troops are com- 
mitted to fight in foreign countries? 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


Which one of the following do you feel poses the 
most immediate and serious threat to the 
security of the United States? 


Foreign Communist’ aggression. .---......- 

instability in the developing; nations of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America 

Radicals in this country Hep DA 

Unmet domestic human needs which give 
rise to internal tensions... ~--~ Fe 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Do you favor legislation which would provide an 
automatic cost-of-living increase for social 
security recipients? 


CONSUMERS 


Would you favor legislation establishing a 
separate federal agency, either as a full 
Cabinet-level department or a statutory office, 
to consolidate and direct current consumer 
programs and serve as a spokesman for 
‘consumer interests? 


ABM SYSTEM 


Are youwin favor of the muiltibillion-dollar anti- 
ballistic missile system as proposed by 
President Nixon? 


SPACE PROGRAM 


It has been suggested that we begin to cut down 
on our expenditures for our space program 
and direct that money for use on various 
— programs, What is your reaction to 

isi 


CONGRESSMAN DUNCAN SUMMA- 
RIZES LEGISLATIVE QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, the results 
of my 1970 legislative questionnaire 
proved to be quite interesting. Basically, 
I believe they showed that young people 
in my district are in general agreement 
with the adults. For example, 80.9 per- 
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cent of the students who responded to 
my questionnaire agreed with the Presi- 
dent’s position on Cambodia while 89.6 
percent of the adults expressed agree- 
ment. 

In regard to air and water pollution 
control programs 92.7 percent of the stu- 
dents and 93.6 percent of the adults ap- 
proved of the President’s proposals to 
clean up the environment. 

I was very pleased with my constitu- 
ents’ cooperation in responding to the 
questionnaire. I believe this is a very ef- 
fective way to gather the views of the 
people I represent in the Congress, and 
knowing their views helps me to do a 
better job. 

Following are the results in percent- 
ages of both student and adult responses 
to the 12-quéstion poll: 


Non- 
students 


Yes No 


Students 
Yes No 


1, Do you believe the television 
network, 


2. Do you favor abolishing the 
present military draft 
system for an all volunteer 


heid from colleges and uni- 
versities who fail to dispel 
students who participate in 
campus disorders? 

4, Do you believe enemy supply 
and manpower sanctuaries 
should be allowed to function 
in Cambodia while we have 
American boys in nearby 
Vietnam? _... r 

5. Do you agree with the Presi- 
dent’s position on Cambodia? 89.6 

6. Do ee approve of President 

ixon's proposals to clean 
up our environment by na- 
tional air and water pollution 
control programs?. 

7. Do you think more tax dollars 
ould be spent for the 
above programs, and if so 
would you be willing to pay 
additional taxes for this pur- 

pose?. 

. Do you favor elimination of tax 
exempt status for nonprofit 
foundations? 

. Do you favor the busing of 
school children to achieve 
racial balance?.............. 

. Generally, do you approve of 
President Nixon’s perform- 
ance in his Lst year in 
(o o T APPERT iS eOe E AA Rt 

11. Do you believe we could cut 
jown on crime by giving our 
police more authority? 
12. Should Congress limit farm 
subsidy payments to no more 
0,000 per family 
le» ates Stans dae e 93.4 


44.7 63.1 


38.6 56.8 


94.8 -10.6 


17.0 79.8 20.2 


4.2 72.5 27.5 


6.6 86.1 13.9 


SOUTH VIETNAMESE MOTHERS 
SEEK ANSWERS FROM VICE PRES- 
IDENT AGNEW 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 
Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is ap- 


parent that on his recent visit to South- 
east Asia, Vice President AcNEw talked 


only to certain friends of U.S. policy and 
not always to the people of the countries 
he visited. 


Among those unable to speak to their 
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distinguished visitor were the mothers 
of young political prisoners who were the 
victims of an oppressive government 
identified with the United States. 

In order that their voices may be 
heard, I have been requested to release 
their letter so that world opinion may 
better judge what is happening, Perhaps 
this is expecting too much from our 
feeble efforts. 

Personally, I can at least express the 
hope we here in America who have dear 
ones held in oppression by the North 
Vietnamese can appreciate the feelings 
that these mothers must have for their 
loved ones. Perhaps in this common un- 
derstanding most of us can act to end 
the tragedy now occurring in Southeast 
Asia. 

A letter from Don Luce accompanying 
the letter from South Vietnam mothers 
to Vice President Acnew follows: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
August 30, 1970. 

Dear FRIENDS: Attached is a letter written 
by Vietnamese women whose children are in 
jail. I. have met and talked with these 
women, They.are mostly very poor, supple- 
menting their family’s meager income by 
selling things at the marketplace or working 
as laborers. They want to know what has 
happened to their children since they were 
arrested. 

“Please help me to find out if my child is 
alive or dead,” one old woman asked me, tears 
running down her cheeks, “I must know 
what happened to him before I die.” 

Eighty women, all who have children in 
jail as political prisoners, met from 6 p.m. to 
9 p.m. on August 27 to try to find a way to 
get decent treatment for their children. With 
them was Mrs. Ngo Ba Thanh, an interna- 
tionally known lawyer with a PhD from Co- 
lumbia who has herself spent over two years 
in jail for speaking out for peace. The wom- 
en decided to take advantage of Vice Presi- 
dent Spiro Agnew’s visit to write him a let- 
ter asking for basic prison reforms. “The 
United States must share the responsibility 
for the torture and injustice within the Viet- 
namese prison system,” the women said. 
After all, their children had been arrested by 
policemen paid by the U.S. (the U.S. spends 
more than twice as much on “Public Safety” 
as on Education in its economic aid program 
to Vietnam), the tear gas and other tools of 
repression are “made in USA.” the U.S.-fi- 
nanced Phoenix Operation and U.S. military 
operations are responsible for the arrest of 
many of those imprisoned. When the women 
have talked with the few who have been re- 
leased from the prisons, they are told of the 
American advisors in the prisons. They 
wrote Vice President Agnew: “The role of the 
American advisors should be to improve the 
prisoners’ conditions, not merely to watch 
the tortures done to our children who suf- 
fer from hunger, thirst, disease and survive 
in agony in jail.” 

But, they could not meet Vice President 
Agnew—or even get their letter to him be- 
fore he left Vietnam. When they went to the 
U.S. Embassy at 8:00 a.m. on Friday morn- 
ing, the American MPs would not let them 
into the embassy. No one could enter the 
embassy because of Agnew’s trip. The MPs 
would not telephone anyone inside the em- 
bassy to come out and meet the women. Nor 
would they accept the letter and take it in- 
side for the women. “No is No,” one of the 
MPs told Mrs, Thanh. 

“Whenever the U.S. officlals come to Viet- 
ham, they talk only to the government of- 
ficials and not to the people,” said Mrs. 
Thanh. “If the U.S. wants to understand the 
aspirations of the Vietnamese it must talk 
to the people.” 
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At three p.m. an officer at the U.S. Em- 
bassy received the attached letter from the 
women whose children are in jail. But the 
Vice President had left four hours earlier. 
When I met the women at 7 p.m. that night 
after they had learned that their letter did 
not reach Vice President Agnew before he 
left, they were sad and angered. They do 
not believe Agnew will ever read the letter. 

They had tried to tell the story of what 
was happening to their children, but failed. 
I promised them that I would let my friends 
in the U.S. and Europe know about their 
Tetter: Now I ask you to let as many people 
as you can know about the day the mothers 
whose children are imprisoned could not 
meet the Vice President. 

Sincerely, 
Don LUCE. 
CoMMITTEE OF WOMEN ACTION 
FOR THE RIGHT TO LAVE. 
Mr. SPIRO AGNEW, 
Vice President of the United States of 
America, c/o the U.S. Embassy, Saigon. 

DEAR Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: We know that 
your visit to Vietnam is connected with the 
making of important decisions. We also know 
that you are a father, the head of a family. 
As a father, you have deep love towards your 
children and you have experienced moments 
of anxiety when your children are in danger. 
As a leader of your country, you have many 
concerns on the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment action. It is with this knowledge that 
we are taking the liberty to write to you 
this letter. 

We are the Mothers of the political prisoners 
detained in the various prisons of South Viet- 
nam. None of our children is convicted of 
crime or robbery. All of them are being im- 
prisoned because they have dared spoken of 
Peace and Independence, a most profound 
desire of all the Vietnamese People after years 
and years of war. Our children were arrested 
and barbarously tortured, They have veen 
denied food and drink, even medicine when 
they are sick. The limited amount of medicine 
provided to the prisoners by the American 
aid have been continously smuggled or stolen 
by the prisons’ authorities. We only learn 
about. the terrible living conditions of our 
children through statements by recently re- 
leased prisoners and report made by the U.S. 
Representatives Anderson and Hawkins after 
their investigation of Con Son Tiger Cages 
and the living conditions of the prisoners. 

However, up to the present time, we still 
have not been allowed to visit or keep in 
touch with our children despite renewed re- 
quests. We have no means to send food to 
them at all. Only one exception has been 
given to those mothers who were allowed to 
visit their children once on August 25th, 
1970 at the Chi Hoa prison, We have witnessed 
our children's health situation. After con- 
tinous beatings, their bodies were swollen; 
when they were allowed to see us, they could 
not even walk and had to be helped by two 
guards. Such is the actual result of our gov- 
vernment system of repression. 

Most of our children were tried by the Mili- 
tary Field Court, a Court which was held 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. Yet. 
our children have not been released. Some of 
them have never been tried at all. 

As a father, as a leader, you are coming 
co Vietnam to understand our people’s aspi- 
rations for Peace and Justice. We, the Viet- 
namese Mothers, want to speak out the 
terrible sufferings of thousands of mothers 
who have their children being tortured and 
fil-treated in jail. We wish to directly inform 
you about the crimes committed under the 
prison system of South Vietnam. We hope 
to have privilege of meeting you while you 
are here. 

You would have to agree that the U.S. 
Government somehow has to be held jointly 
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responsible for the prison system in South 
Vietnam, since: 

The police forces which arrest and repress 
our children are being paid by the Americans. 

The equipment used by the Police to 
repress, torture and jail our children are 
part of the U.S. aid. The tear gas, the rockets 
used to repress them are “made in U.S.A.” 
We actually witnessed the terrible repression 
being carried out right in front of the U.S. 
Embassy when we and our foreign friends 
demonstrated against the prison’ system on 
July 11th, 1970. 

The Phoenix operation, the result of which 
a great number of “suspected” Vietnamese 
people have been arbitrarily arrested and 
imprisoned directly by American authorities 
in Saigon. 

In the military operations, U.S. and Allied 
Forces have arrested and tortured many in- 
nocent Vietnamese farmers at the Intelligence 
Agencies or turned them to the South Viet- 
namese government for further detention 
without any “due process of law”. 

Our children witness the presence of 
American Advisors at the prisons. They know 
that more aid is being given to build more 
and bigger prisons. 

Before such evidence it would be hard to 
deny and just say that the U.S. is not re- 
sponsible for the prison system of South 
Vietmam. The roll of the American advisors 
should be to improve the prisoners condi- 
tions, not merely watch the tortures done 
to our children who suffer from hunger, 
thirst, disease, anid survive in agony in jail. 

We wish to meet you and let you know 
more specifically about our concern. May 
we ask you toiconyey to President Nixon, the 
American Government and the U.S. Congress 
our requests that urgent improvement on 
the prison system can be done. Our requests 
are primarily the following: 

1. No citizen shall be arrested without law- 
ful ground. 

2. All prisoners should be provided with 
proper food and drink, and should be given 
appropriate care when they are sick. 

3. The prisoners relatives should be allowed 
to correspond, visit and send extra supply 
to the prisoners. 

4, The prisoners should be allowed to write 
to their families. 

5. Relatives of prisoners should be im- 
mediately reported when the prisoners are 
arrested. 

6. Corruption practice in prison should be 
immediately abolished so that our children’s 
food rations are not taken away. 

7. The present policy of using non-political 
prisoners (criminals, thieves ...) to watch 
political prisoners should be immediately 
abolished, 

8. Our children should be allowed to do 
some reading in jail for their own culture. 

9. The prisoners whose jail terms have ex- 
pired must be immediately released. 

10. Those prisoners who have not. been 
tried should be released or put on further 
trial by a constitutional, civil court. 

11. Those prisoners who were tried by the 
Military Field Courts should be released or 
retried by a civil court if they are supposed 
to be guilty. 

12. The old, sick and under-age prisoners 
should be released. 

13. There should be a change in the jail 
staff system. 

14. Tiger cages, Cattle cages, mysterious 
caves, separate cells, discipline cells and 
rooms used for inhumane tortures should be 
abolished, not only at Con Son but also in 
all the prisons throughout South Vietnam. 

15. The “Coolies of the Battle-fields” sys- 
tem used for military prisoners and “re- 
leased” political prisoners should be abol- 
ished. 

16. When a prisoner dies, his body should 
be returned to his family for proper burial. 


‘Dang ih Hoang_..... Nguyen th 
thi Vi 
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We also ask you to urge the American 
authorities to immediately end their acts 
of cruelty toward political prisoners and in- 
struct them about our above mentioned re- 
quests. 

In short, we want our children to have 
enough food, drink and medicine; their phy- 
sical as well as moral life to be decently dealt 
with. They are not criminals but young 
courageous people who dared. to stand up 
and voice for Peace. Peace is the deep- 
est aspiration of all the Vietnamese 
people. Therefore, our children who are 
struggling for the cause of Peace and 
have been arrested and barbarously tortured 
should be considered as “Peace Heroes.” 

Hoping that thanks to your responsible 
and efficient intervention, our children will 
soon be removed from the present inhuman 
prison system of South Vietnam, may we 
convey to your family our best wishes of 
luck and happiness. 

Respectfully yours, 

Representatives of the Mothers whose chil- 
dren are being detained in the various pris- 
ons throughout South Vietnam, in the Tiger 
Cages, in the Disciplinary Cells . . . without 
trial or tried by: unconstitutional Courts, or 
have served their jail-term or have been ar- 
rested during military operations (US, V.N. 
Allied). 


Mothers Son or daughter 


Vo van Sau. . è 
Le thi Chi. 4 
. Binh Duong. 
- Binh Dinh. 
-= Lua Ngoc Chan. = Saigon, 

Vo thi Sam. Luu van An... . Bien Hoa. 
Dang N „=-~ Nguyen van Coi.. ~ Ban Me Thuot. 
Nguyen thi Trinh... Nguyen Dinh Tau_._... Phu Xuan. 
Nguyen thi Anh____ Le Tan Viet Nam______ Gia Dinh. 
Nguyen thi Yen.__.. Dang Thien (sister)... Da Nang: 
Nguyen thi Nhu.. Nguyen Truong Con Hue. 


SERE n§ thi Ban. 
Vo ti 


` Thieu thi Tam- 
Dang thi Banh_..... Hoang thi Kim N 
Dang cong Tam 
(son. pi rgia 
Cao thi Ho! 


Phan Dink Hoat 
(son in in 


i 0 Lo 
Pham Lang (husband)-- Seige 


Note: All in Con Son Prison. 


Mrs. Nco Ba THANH, 
Chairman oj the Presidential Committee. 


THE PROBLEM OF ADEQUATE 
NUTRITION 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem of adequate nutrition continues to be 
one of the most pressing problems for 
many of the nations of the world. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee, I have 
been intimately involved with United 
States and multilateral programs that as- 
sist other nations in feod production and 
distribution. In my service on this sub- 
committee, I have been interested in new 
methods and approaches to lessen the 


food gap. 
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At the recent Second World Food Con- 
gress at The Hague, Mr. Russell Baum, 
vice president of Foremost Food Co., pre- 
sented a provocative paper on this prob- 
lem. This paper outlined a multifaceted 
approach to solving the food problem. 

I commend this paper to my col- 
leagues: 

TALK GIVEN BY RUSSELL H., BAUM 


I am Mr. Baum, U.S.A. Private Industry. 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

We have heard time and time again the de- 
veloping countries’ justifiable statements 
that their agriculture and industry must be 
built without undue exhaustion of their 
capital or an exploitation of their resources. 
We also realize that the necessities of food 
and shelter must be supplied at a minimum 
cost. These conditions are not suited to pri- 
vate commercial investment but, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is another way in which private 
business can, with the cooperation of a host 
government, develop and harness the re- 
sources of a country to improve its stand- 
ards and maintain its sovereignty over these 
resources. 

Private business can participate with its 
management know-how and technical skills; 
these can be offered without need of ven- 
ture capital investment. 

I suggest this Commission consider the 
following as a program to harness all avail- 
able resources: 

1. The host country government accept the 
desirability and necessity of an agribusiness 
project and the investment responsibility 
for such a project, their sources for funds to 
be determined by them with assistance as 
necessary by one or more public sector agen- 
cies, foundations, or multilateral organiza- 
tions. 

2. The assignment of the responsibility for 
the economic and efficient determination 
and design of the project facilities as well 
as the manufacture, distribution, manage- 
ment, and marketing of the finished prod- 
uct would be through contract with an agri- 
business company in cooperation with pri- 
vate local enterprise. 

This could result in the following: 

1. The host country government, in ac- 
cepting the responsibility for the project and 
the requisite funds, would furnish land im- 
provements thereto and access to the manu- 
facturing site as well as buildings to house 
processing and storage facilities plus all 
available utilities. The country would fur- 
ther accept the responsibility for the orga- 
nization of the agricultural community, 
product subsidy support, and regulations as 
necessary to promote development of basic 
indigenous raw materials. 

2. As previously determined, the public 
sector agencies or multilateral organiza- 
tions— 

a. Would provide funds for surveys and 
project feasibility studies. 

b. Would provide surplus raw materials 
and/or funds for such during the early proj- 
ect years to supplement local supplies until 
production from local sources is adequate. 

c. Would loan or assist in finding funds for 
processing equipment and agricultural im- 
plements necessary. 

d. Would provide or assist in obtaining 
loans for distribution equipment and for 
working capital requirements on a long-term, 
low-interest basis. 

e. Would assist local agriculture in devel- 
oping an adequate supply of raw materials 
needed through the loan of funds and 
through providing technical expertise. 

3. Private industry— 

a. Would conduct the surveys to determine 
the appropriate food products to be processed 
and distributed. 

b. Would develop finished product formu- 
lae and processing technology in accordance 
with survey specifications. 
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c. Would design, engineer, plan and pro- 
cure, ship and install processing and other 
equipment to accommodate finished product 
technology. 

d. Would plan, organize, and supervise 
construction of site and buildings. 

e. Would provide engineering, technical, 
and plant operating personnel to start up and 
to train local staff and manage and operate 
the plant on a fee basis. 

f. Would plan and organize a system of 
distribution with local distributors and 
to train local staff and manage and operate 
finished product distribution. 

Mr. Chairman, this concept is intended to 
cover instances in the developing countries 
in which private enterprise cannot justify 
investment on the basis of a return on its 
investment, either for the short or medium 
term. 

This concept is compatible with free enter- 
prise since private companies will provide the 
know-how in technical, management, and 
distribution services so that the projects are 
successfully conceived, installed, and oper- 
ated, and will be compensated for such 
services on a fee basis. 

Finally, provision can readily be made for 
the eventual equity participation by private 
enterprise and the local public by offering 
the equity to private investors at any point 
in time when the project is in effective oper- 
ation and when its economics warrant such 
investment by private capital. 


DEFENSE DESERVES HIGH 
PRIORITY RATING 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Fort Worth Star 
Telegram for September 7, 1970 entitled 
“Defense Deserves High Priority Rating.” 
I commend its reading to all who want 
and desire peace: 

DEFENSE DESERVES HIGH PRIORITY RATING 


To a large extent the arguments over 
spending by the federal government are dis- 
putes over priorities. Some members of the 
House and Senate who have sought more 
costly programs for domestic assistance pro- 
grams such as urban development, education 
and welfare have defended their positions by 
saying they sought no increase in budgeted 
spending totals but hoped to reduce the 
spending for defense and space programs. 

There would be much more agreement on 
the overall aim of economic soundness if 
there could be more on the questions of 
where to spend money and where to try to 
save money. Some unrealistic arguments are 
heard when the question of defense spending 
ys. financing of domestic programs comes up. 

The idea that war is bad and peace and 
prosperity are good, an idea that is so obvi- 
ously correct that there is no argument 
against it, is used with some strange twists 
to make points in cases where it has no 
proper application. 

There is no valid application, for example, 
in using this to make dangerous restrictions 
in the nation’s defense capability. The de- 
fenses of America are maintained not to make 
war but to preserve peace. When we are 
unable to make aggression too costly for a 
conquest-minded opponent to undertake, we 
will become victims of conquest. 

The maintenance of peace at home and 
the making of better lives for our people 
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will not be aided by neglect of our defenses. 
The maintenance of an adequate defense is 
@ necessity if any domestic programs are to 
have any value. Without a country they 
would be worthless. 

There can, of course, be arguments about 
the country’s foreign policies. There can be 
genuine disagreement about whether they do 
or do not contribute to the most peaceful 
prospects for the future. There can be argu- 
ments about the efficiency of defense pro- 
grams. There is no good argument to be made 
that it is safe to neglect the nation's defense. 

A report by the British Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies notes that the Soviet Union 
now is approaching parity with the United 
States in nuclear arms. For a long time our 
superiority has caused Moscow to be cautious 
enough to avoid a real confrontation. Our 
superiority has meant safety for ourselves 
and for Western Europe. 

We have seen in places like Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary what little respect Moscow has 
for countries unable to protect themselves. 

The report also shows that the Soviets 
have built up the Arab defenses so that they 
have great superiority in quantity, if not in 
quality, over the Israelis. Cuba, it finds, has 
more combat aircraft than any other Latin 
American country and more men under arms 
than all except Brazil and Argentina. 

The Soviet Union has recently become a 
world naval power, now equipped with new 
and modern vessels. Our naval power is not 
being maintained in comparison. 

The idea that war is bad is not a valid 
argument against being prepared for it. 
Proper preparation is the best way to avoid 
the necessity of defending ourselves. It is 
not a valid argument to put defense in a 
low position on the nation’s priority list. 


RENT SUBSIDIES DISCOURAGES 
WORKING NEIGHBORS 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, let me 
read you a letter I received from a fine 
young mother down in Grand Prairie, 
Tex. There is no way to explain why 
people who work pay $1,200 down on 
their mortgage while the welfare family 
pays only $200 down on their house. The 
welfare neighbor with the bigger home 
has an $88 monthly payment whereas 
the young couple who both work have 
to pay $166 monthly payment. Can you 
understand the logic of this system. Are 
we discouraging the hard-working, am- 
bitious, middle-class folks who are the 
base of our country: 

The people in this neighborhood and my- 
self would like you to explain something 
to us. 

We are all young couples with children 
who own a home in a new housing develop- 
ment. My husband and I have worked for 
four years to save the money for the down 
payment on this house, $1200. Our payments 
are $166 a month at 844% interest. We like 


the other couples in this neighborhood are 
almost starving just to make our house pay- 
ment. We were informed a couple of weeks 
ago that the rest of the homes in our neigh- 
borhood are going to be on the new govern- 
ment loan 235. $200 and you move in with 
$88 house payments. Their home is larger 
and more expensive than ours! Like the 
other couples in this area we saved for years 
to buy this home and stay out of slums and 
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low class areas because of our children. The 
government then gives the [Welfare] a free 
ride, at half the price and moves the low 
class and slums to us. This has also dropped 
our property value a considerable amount. 

I met the couple next door that has this 
new type of loan. They drive two cars and 
one is new. They both work, so they have a 
larger income than we do. They asked us if 
we would pay half on a new fence they are 
going to install, but of course we don’t have 
$88 house payments, so we can’t afford to 
even pay part. 

Now, they are the welfare case and we're 
supposedly the middle class. I'll ask you, who 
lives better the welfare or the middle class? 

If the government keeps treating the mid- 
dle class the way they are now, they're not 
going to have just a few riots they're going 
to have the whole country in a riot. Wouldn’t 
it be a change for the middle class to riot? 
Or we might all decide to go on welfare 
since they live better than we do.” 


ROSENTHAL INTRODUCES BILL TO 
BAN ALL SALES PROMOTIONAL 
GAMES 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
sales promotional games which we see 
so often in supermarkets, grocery stores, 
and magazines, are deceptive ‘come- 
ons” designed to build consumer patron- 
age through the use of spurious adver- 
tising which bears no relation to the 
quality or price of the product adver- 
tised. These games attempt to entice 
the consumer into thinking he stands an 
excellent chance of winning some fabu- 
lous prize. But the facts show that there 
are very few winners. An average con- 
test has anywhere from 100,000 to 100 
million entrants or potential entrants. 
Only a small percentage of the prizes 
promised are ever given out, and even if 
these sales promotional games were hon- 
estly run, the odds against winning 
would still be remote. 

Sales promotional games are an abuse 
of the consumer’s confidence. Every- 
where he turns he is confronted by pleas 
to enter a contest and win a prize. Often 
the consumer buys the advertised prod- 
uct merely to enter the contest, or to im- 
prove his chances of winning the con- 
test 


This is a questionable advertising prac- 
tice which obscures the considerations of 
price and quality in competition. 

The element of chance is already far 
too prevalent in the marketplace, due to 
the uneven quality of the products sold. 
In addition, the cost of these games is 
passed on to the consumer whether he 
wins the contest or not. 

For these reasons, I have introduced 
a bill yesterday that would prohibit sales 
promotional games by designating them 
as a deceptive trade practice. Similar ac- 
tion has already been taken by Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, and Virginia. By amending 
the Federal Trade Communication Act to 
make these games unlawful, we shall 
eliminate some of the exploitive practices 
of advertisers which distract the con- 
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sumer from the primary considerations 
of quality and price, and add to the cost 
ef every consumer item. 


JAMES C. STAHLMAN, PUBLISHER, 
PRESENTED LEGION’S FOURTH 
ESTATE AWARD 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, down 
through the years while serving in pub- 
lice office, I have become acquainted with 
thousands of persons from every walk of 
life, and I feel fortunate that I have 
made friends with many of them. 

One of these persons I consider as a 
personal acquaintance is Mr. James C. 
Stahlman, owner and publisher of the 
Nashville Banner, one of the outstanding 
newspapers in Tennessee and the South. 

In addition to his friendship, Mr. 
Stahlman has gained my utmost respect 
down through the years for his untiring 
and unceasing efforts to promote the 
cause of freedom and democracy in 
America. 

Mr. Stahiman also has been an inspir- 
ation to others, who, like himself, have 
stood up and fought for the principles of 
good government and Americanism. 

Recently, Mr. Stahlman was presented 
the American Legion’s coveted Fourth 
Estate Award in recognition of his “‘dis- 
tinguished public service and for fur- 
thering the principles of Americanism.” 

An article concerning the presentation 
appeared in the Banner, along with Mr. 
Stahiman's remarks in accepting the 
award and the remarks of American 
Legion National Commander J. Milton 
Patrick as he presented the award to 
Mr. Stahiman. 

For readers of the Recorp, I am sub- 
mitting the newspaper article and the 
remarks of Mr. Stahlman and Mr. 
Patrick: 

[From the Nashville Banner, Sept. 3, 1970] 
AMERICAN LEGION Honors STAHLMAN—BAN- 
NER PUBLISHER RECEIVES HIGHEST AWARD AT 

NATIONAL CONVENTION IN PORTLAND 

(By Ken Morrell) 

PORTLAND, OrEG—James G. Stahlman, 
owner and publisher of the Nashville Banner, 
today was presented the American Legion’s 
coveted Fourth Estate Award, one of the 
highest national honors it can bestow, in 
recognition of “distinguished public service 
and for furthering the principles of Ameri- 
canism.” 

Stahlman received the award from Ameri- 
can Legion National Commander J. Milton 
Patrick in colorful ceremonies before 25,000 
Legionnaires and guests attending the Le- 
gion’s 52nd annual convention in Portland's 
Memorial Coliseum. 

The 60-pound bronze-on-wood plague bore 
the signatures of the national commander 
and C. D. (Deke) DeLoach, chairman of the 
National Public Relations Commission and 
retired operating chief of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

TENNESSEE LEADERS 

Joining Patrick for the presentation were 

Commander Percy C. Miller of Nashville, Ad- 
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jutant Barney Greene of Nashville and Ros- 
coe D. Curtiss of Columbia, a member of the 
Legion’s national public relations commis- 
sion which selected Stahlman as one of the 
two newspaper publishers to receive the 
high tribute. 

fin of Nashville, a member of the Legion's 

Others participating were Walton D. Grif- 
national finance committee; Jay Harville, 
Rogersville, the Tennessee Department’s al- 
ternate national executive committeeman; 
Sam L. Latimer Jr., editor emeritus of the 
Columbia State of Columbia, S.C., vice chair- 
man of the national public relations com- 
mission of the Legion; James C. Watkins, 
national public relations director of the Le- 
gion; William B. Cain of Columbia, imme- 
diate past department commander; Joe F. 
Hudgens, Nashville, Tennessee director of 
veterans affairs; and Ollie T. Frith, Nashville, 
a past department commander. Curtiss, Grif- 
fin, Harville and Hulgens are also past de- 
partment commanders. 

Also receiving the Fourth Estate Award 
was Jenkin Lloyd Jones, editor and publisher 
of the Tulsa, Okla., Tribune. 

His syndicated column appears in about 
150 newspapers including the Banner. 

Patrick, whose home is in Skiatook, Okla., 
described Stahlman and Jones as “two of the 
nation’s most distinguished publishers” and 
commended their untiring efforts to advance 
the principles of Americanism. 

The national commander noted that Stahl- 
man is in his 40th year as publisher of the 
Banner, which he praised as “one of the 
South’s most distinguished newspapers.” 
Stahlman has been associated with the Ban- 
ner for 58 years, beginning his newspaper 
career as a cub reporter, and has served in 
every reportorial, editorial and managerial 
capacity. He became publisher in 1930, and 
sole owner in 1955. 

In remarks preceding the presentation 
ceremonies, Patrick told the Legionnaires and 
guests that the Legion established the Fourth 
Estate Award because of the “importance of 
the role of the press in our society” to recog- 
nize those who have made outstanding con- 
tributions in the mass communication field. 

“All that America has achieved through- 
out her nearly two centuries of nationhood,” 
Patrick declared, “has depended on the em- 
phasis that we as a people have placed on 
freedom. And for that matter, all that we 
can hope to achieve in the future as a society 
will depend on how we handle freedom .. . 
our integrity of purpose .. . and in how we 
maintain the basic condition to all free- 
dom—freedom of the press.” 

Both Stahlman and Jones, he said, have 
played leading roles in preserving that free- 
dom which the commander asserted is needed 
“as we seek light in these troubled times.” 

Both of the recipients of the Fourth Estate 
Award, he said, have several parallel accom- 
plishments in their careers. “Both have been 
honored by their profession by being elected 
head of important professional groups, both 
have been honored for their professional com- 
petence and both served as Navy officers dur- 
ing World War IT,” he added. 

Stahlman, a Legionnaire for 52 years, said 
in his response that the American Legion and 
its 2.7 million members represents “the great- 
est, most influential group of American pa- 
triots on the face of this badly muddled 
earth.” 

“Your Legion button, your Legion mem- 
bership are evidences of your devotion to 
the United States of America whose uniform 
you have worn with honor and distinction 
in time of war and whose Flag you respect 
and saluate with pride in time of peace,” he 
said. 

Expressing his own gratitude “from an 
overflowing heart,” StahlIman commended 
Jones for his “dynamic, courageous forth- 
right” service to his country. The immediate 
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past president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, Jones has been associated with 
the Tulsa Tribune since 1933 and is a for- 
mer president of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. 

The Banner publisher, closed his response 
by reading the inspiring tribute to The Flag, 
entitled “Old Glory Speaks,” written by the 
late Amos Hurley of Montclair, Calif. 

Stahlman noted that it was “a gallant old 
seaman,” the late Capt. William Driver, a 
native of Nashville, who gave The Flag its 
name of “Old Glory,” more than 100 years 
ago. 

He also paid tribute to the memory of the 
late Mr. Hurley, past commander Sunshine 
Post of the American Legion in Montclair, 
Calif., who died on Aug. 17. The late Mr. 
Hurley’s classic essay, “Old Glory Speaks,” 
appeared on the front page of the Banner on 
June 13 in observance of Flag Day in Nash- 
ville. 

The Banner publisher, accompanied by 
Mrs. Stahlman, also was a headtable guest 
Tuesday night during the National Com- 
mander’s Banquet for distinguished guests. 
Red Skelton, the famed television comedian 
and the recipient of the 1970 American Le- 
gion National Commander’s Award, delivered 
his impressive version of the Pledge of Alle- 
giance at the dinner. 

Elsewhere in the city, thousands of so- 
called antiwar demonstrators have been 
gathered all week, in sharp contrast to the 
atmosphere of patriotism which has filled 
Memorial Coliseum. But Gov. Tom McCall 
alerted 6,000 National Guardsmen in event 
they weré needed to maintain law and order. 

A delegation of nearly 80 Legionnaires from 
Tennessee was in the audience in the huge 
coliseum for the presentation of the awards 
to Stahlman and Jones. 

The presentation highlighted the closing 
session of the Legion’s weeklong convention 
along with an address by Sen. Henry M. Jack- 
son, D—Wash., a member of the Senate Armed 
Forces Committee. Holding its convention in 
Portland, the “City of Roses,” for the third 
time, the Legion Wednesday honored Rep. 
Olin E. Teague, D-Tex., a member of Con- 
gress since 1946 and chairman of the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs, by conferring 
upon him its national Distinguished Service 
Award for 1970. 

Because of his long service to the Legion 
and programs it fosters, Stahlman previously 
has been honored by the organization at the 
state and national levels. 

In 1949, he received the Legion's national 
editorial trophy and the Tennessee Depart- 
ment presented him its Andrew Jackson 
Award “for outstanding patriotic service” in 
1966. He was selected as the keynote speaker 
for the Tennessee Department’s convention 
in Memphis in 1968. 

The publisher also has received two George 
Washington honor medals from the Freedoms 
Foundation. 

The Legion convention including about 
13,000 delegates plus auxiliary members and 
guests for a total of about 25,000 in attend- 
ance, brought Legionnaires from the 50 
states, the District of Columbia, Mexico, 
Canada, France, Italy, Puerto Rico, Panama 
Canal Zone and the Philippines. 

Dozens of other prominent speakers in- 
cluded Goy. Luis Ferre of Puerto Rico, Port- 
land Mayor Terry Schrunk, Gov. McCall, Maj. 
Gen. James F. Cantwell, president of the 
National Guard Association of the United 
States; Irving Feist, president, Boy Scouts of 
America, A. Boyd Hines, national director, 
Boys Club of America and numerous mili- 
tary and veterans affairs leaders. 

Also on the program were Thomas A. 
Miller, president of the Society of American 
Legion Founders; Robert H. Hazen, dent 
of the 1970 American Legion National Con- 
vention Corps.; Loren Kuske, immediate past 
commander of the American Legion of Ore- 
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gon; Donald E. Johnson. administrator of 
veterans affairs and H. Ross Perot, the Texas 
businessman who has used part of his per- 
sonal fortune in efforts to establish contact 
with American prisoners of war held by the 
North Vietnamese. 


INCREASING TAX BURDENS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, increasing 
tax burdens have been an increasing 
concern to Americans in all economic 
brackets. It is even a greater concern to 
them that, seemingly, large money in- 
terests are able to insulate themselves 
from their proportionate share of the 
tax burden. 

Mr. Max Schlegel of San Pablo, Calif., 
a constituent of mine, calls attention to 
this fact and assesses the problem very 
articulately. 

His remarks follow: 

Mr, JEROME R. WALDIE, 

Congress of the United States, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Cannon House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WALpIE: I read your newsletters 
with interest. With these letters you reach 
individuals of all classes. In your work you 
are exposed to lobby forces. These forces, by 
the large, represent money interests. 

As you know money interests have a tend- 
ency to grow and human interests to decline. 

During the past five years, I have worked 
(semi-retired) as a tax accountant. Prior to 
retirement I worked for the Internal Reve- 
nue Service—as field auditor and as Appellate 
Confereée. 

Within the range of this experience I have 
worked with wealth and with poverty from a 
tax point of view. 

The more I work with tax law, the more it 
is brought to my attention the lobby force 
of money interests in its enactment and 
modifications. 

I set up depreciation schedules for money 
investments. And, I set up depletion sched- 
ules for natural resources such as oil and 
timber, But, I do not set up either depre- 
ciation or depletion schedules for the indi- 
vidual wage-earner. He has quite a bit in- 
vested in natural resource and living costs. 
Apparently, however, he had little to say 
about the tax law. 

I watch with interest the way inflation is 
to be controlled. The rate of interest is in- 
creased. This puts more wealth in the hands 
of the wealthy. Unemployment is increased. 
This makes the poor more poor. We are told 
that the mass are buying too many groceries 
and too many luxuries. We are not told how 
many groceries or how much luxury indul- 
gence the wealthy few have. It apparently is 
not the expenditure that is important. 
Rather, it is who does it. 

I have no reason to complain personally. 
And, I am sure you have no reason to com- 
plain personally. 

Solely for the purpose of considering a 
point of view and solely for the purpose of 
stimulating your thoughts within the frame- 
work of that point of view; suppose, the 
President of the U.S., Congressmen and 
others in our National leadership lived with- 
in and were economically tied into a poverty 
environment. This, of course, would be sub- 
standard in all respects—food stamps, and 
not enough to eat and the rest of it. And, 
with no prospects of anything else. 
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Under these conditions and within this 
framework of experience and prospects for 
the future; would the judgments made by 
our leaders be the same as they have been? 
Would you decide to check inflation by in- 
creasing the interest rate and increasing the 
unemployment rate? Would you decide to do 
the many things in the way you have—or, 
would there be another point of view? I 
speak of “you” as consensus of leadership that 
influences the lives of U.S. population, gen- 
erally. 

It is sometimes difficult to reconcile judg- 
ments made by our national leaders with 
the proposition that our government is by 
the people and for the people. It would be 
easier to support a position that these judg- 
ments are on the proposition that our nation 
is founded on money and for money for the 
benefit of a limited few who are permitted 
to control it. 

I take no position; and I have no answers. 
Questions do come to mind—and I pass them 
on to you. 

Respectively, 
Max J. SCHLEGEL, 
Tax Accountant. 


WGN EDITORIAL 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, poli- 
tics is in the air and it is necessary for 
us to appreciate the lighter moments 
that arise in political commentary. One 
of the genuinely human political edi- 
torials that has come to my attention 
was the WGN Radio TV editorial Tues- 
day, August 11, commenting on. a per- 
sonal adjunct to the Michigan senatorial 
campaign: 

WGN EDITORIAL 

Michigan Republicans have voted for an- 
other Romney. Mrs. George Romney, wife of 
the former Governor and present Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, has 
been nominated for a race against Democrat 
Philip Hart in his bid for re-election to the 
United States Senate. We don't know how 
it will come out in November, but, it’s inter- 
esting to speculate on a Romney victory. 

Let's say a man in Flint or Lansing is un- 
happy. about a federally-financed housing 
project in his community. He writes to his 
Senator, Mrs. Romney. Being new to her job, 
she may not know all about the project, so 
she checks with the appropriate agency, the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

And she gets an answer that she doesn’t 
like, one that won't satisfy her constituent. 
At dinner that evening, Senator Romney says 
to Secretary Romney: 

“George, dear, what about this develop- 
ment in Flint? My staff got some evasive 
answers from your staff today.” 

And the Secretary says: 

“Well, Lenore, you know how it is with 
bureaucracy. I'll see what I can do when I 
get to the office in the morning.” 

“All right, George, but if I don’t get the 
right ‘sort of answer, I may have to suggest 
that my committee look into the entire 
operation of your department.” 

“Darling, is that a threat?” 

As we said before, we don’t know whether 
Mrs. Romney will be elected, but it’s cer- 
tainly interesting to conjecture on what 
might happen if she were. 
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CAMPUS UNREST COMMISSION 
CREATING UNREST 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, as time 
draws near for issuance of its report, the 
President’s Commission on Campus Un- 
rest is receiving a generous amount of 
criticism from various sources. Although 
a product of the Nixon administration, 
the Commission was attacked last Satur- 
day by the chairman of the Senate Re- 
publican Policy Committee, Senator 
GORDON ALLOTT, as being “flamboyant, 
inflammatory, prejudged, and irrespon- 
sible,” whose efforts might well turn out 
to be a “flaccid whitewash” of campus 
radicals’ disruptions and possibly “pour 
kerosene on the flames” of new campus 
violence this fall. 

An Evans-Novak column on the Com- 
mission appearing in the Washington 
Post of September 2 reports on the pos- 
sibility that the Commission’s pro-stu- 
dent bias might prevent a hard, objective 
appraisal of this serious problem of cam- 
pus violence. 

It will be recalled that a number of 
recent witnesses before the Commission 
was more preoccupied with attacking the 
Nixon administration than with apprais- 
ing objectively the campus situation and 
the role of extremists in the violent dis- 
ruptions, with one student body presi- 
dent calling for the impeachment of 
President Nixon. From the tone and 
content of some of the statements, one 
might well have wondered if he was 
listening to the usual oratory at a Na- 
tional Democratic Convention. 

The August 22 issue of Human Events 
offered a possible explanation as to why 
a Republican-appointed Commission in- 
vestigating such a serious national issue 
could at times be used as a political foot- 
ball. In reviewing the backgrounds of 
some of the staff members of the Com- 
mission, Human Events has found that 
a goodly number of liberal Democrats 
are ensconsed in Commission positions, 
explaining possibly why President Nixon 
and not student radicals is labeled as the 
culprit. 

At this point in the Recorp I include 
the above-cited Evans-Novak column and 
the August 22 item from Human Events. 

Campus PANEL'S PREDICAMENT 

The predicament now facing the Presi- 
dent's Commission on campus unrest was 
pointed up last week when a worried young 
public official paid a quiet visit to the com- 
mission's offices in Washington, 

The visitor was Mayor William D. Dyke 
of Madison, Wis., a 40-year-old Republican 
who has confronted carefully escalated vio- 
lence pouring out of the University of Wis- 
consin in his city of 260,000 ever since his 
election in 1969. Without fanfare, Dyke con- 
ferred with the commission, former Gov. Wil- 
liam W. Scranton of Pennsylvania, and top 
commission staffers. 

Dyke’s story, backed up by stacks of docu- 
mentary evidence simply could not have been 
believed a few years ago. The bombing of 
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the Army Mathematics Research Center on 
the Wisconsin campus Aug. 24 was no iso- 
lated incident but the culmination of a full 
year of guerrilla warfare on the university 
by a radical army—armed and trained—of 
students, non-student “street people,” teach- 
ing assistants, and some full-fledged faculty 
members. Futhermore, there is hard intelli- 
gence of rising violence ahead when the uni- 
versity resumes classes this month. 

What made the mayor's visit so significant 
was the commission’s de-emphasis of this 
well-planned student revolution in its pub- 
lic hearings. Whether or not those hearings 
displayed a pro-student bias (vigorously 
denied by Scranton), it is undeniable that 
they did not probe deeply into campus revo- 
lutionary activities. 

Actually, preliminary drafts of the com- 
mission's report take a hard line against 
nihilistic violence. But that raises the com- 
mission's real predicament: can it credibly 
oppose such violence while being sympathetic 
generally to student dissent and protest. 

It was just such apprehension of a per- 
missive line by the commission that led 
Mayor Dyke, in Washington ostensibly to 
confer with Justice Department officials 
about the crisis of law-and-order in Madison, 
to slip over to the commission for a visit 
with Scranton. 

According to commission sources, Scran- 
ton and Dyke discussed only the Wisconsin 
situation and not the question of commis- 
sion recommendations. If they had been dis- 
cussed, however, it is doubtful that Scran- 
ton would have been congenial to Dyke's pro- 
posed recommendations: new legal authority 
for police to deal with campus mobs; the 
restoration of the now politicized univer- 
sity as an educational center; return. of 
university-imposed discipline on students, 
even to the point of reestablishing curfews 
and dormitory regulations. 

Such a hard line could scarcely be fur- 
ther removed from the commission’s tone 
until now. The portion of the Washington 
hearings reproduced on television had such a 
strong pro-student tone that the commis- 
sion received a pleasant feedback from the 
campus. That, say some commission staffers 
privately, was the commission's undoing. 

Since then, the commission has seemed 
to play for cheers from the campus. The 
hard-boiled investigation of quick-triggered 
law enforcement Officials at Kent State and 
Jackson State was not balanced by similar 
investigation of the organized student terror 
growing on the nation’s great universities. 

Commission hearings in Los Angeles par- 
ticularly galled some state officials there. The 
commission heard at length from repre- 
sentatives of the University of California, 
whose many campuses have been hives of 
student agitation. But neither the state col- 
lege system, relatively free from violence, 
nor the junior college network, almost en- 
tirely trouble-free, were heard from. The 
shock of blood and debris at Madison hit 
commission members hard. A two-man in- 
vestigating team left Washington for Madi- 
son the same day that Dyke arrived here. 
Nevertheless, all signs point to the commis- 
sion’s attempting to separate violence of the 
Wisconsin variety from supposedly legiti- 
mate dissent. 

Contradicting the commission’s point of 
view is a poignant letter to a public official 
written last May by a 19-year-old Wisconsin 
coed. Contending that “this university is in 
real danger of falling apart because of lax 
discipline,” she added; “I really feel that the 
lawmakers and the university officials have 
let down the students who are here to learn. 
My rights are infringed upon often”. 

Such thoughts constitute virgin territory 
for the Scranton commission, as it hurries to 
conclude its report, Yet, to critics of the 
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commission, responsibility of permissive uni- 
versity administrators for the mounting 
wave of campus violence is at the heart of 
the great crisis of liberal education in Amer- 
ica and must be examined. 

ScRANTON PANEL STACKED WITH LIBERAL 

DEMOS 

Republican lawmakers are worried that 
the free-wheeling President's Commission 
on Campus Unrest, set up to probe the 
causes of college disturbances in the wake 
of the bloody riots at Kent State, is now 
being carefully crafted into an exploding 
booby trap, designed to blow up in the face 
of the Nixon Administration just a few 
weeks before the November elections. The 
commission, or at least some of its key staf- 
fers, is also said to be engaged in a possible 
plot to undermine the re-election bid in 
California of Gov. Ronald Reagan as well as 
those of other conservative Republican can- 
didates, 

This strong suspicion, alarmist though 
it may seem, has been reached not only by 
a number of GOP congressmen but also by 
important administration officials. So wor- 
ried have several White House staffers be- 
come about the situation that they are 
working to delay publication of the panel's 
report—due to be issued October 1 at the 
latest—until after the elections, 

Concern that the panel report might wind 
up an a major indictment of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration has existed ever since the com- 
mission opened public hearings in the Na- 
tion's Capital in mid-July. 

Headed by former Gov. William Scranton, 
the nine-man panel paraded before it a 
steady stream of strident anti-Administra- 
tion witnesses, many of whom harshly con- 
demned both the President and vice presi- 
dent. Typical of the testimony ‘was that 
delivered by Northwestern University stu- 
dent body President Eva Jefferson, whose 
suggestion that the President be impeached 
met with cheers from the standing-room- 
only crowd. 

Yet even more disturbing, so far as the 
Administration is concerned, is the discovery 
that the panel, under the clever guidance 
of William (Matt) Byrne, its executive di- 
rector, is turning into a haven for ambitious 
Democratic politicos, none of whom would 
be particularly opposed to having the com- 
mission come up with a major anti-Admin- 
istration document. 

Indeed, so cluttered is the commission 
with Democrats and their lMberal camp fol- 
lowers that one newsman has labeled the 
panel “the most audacious fifth column” 
operating in Washington. Reasons for this 
pungent description are not difficult to see, 
For instance: 

William Byrne, the commission’s executive 
director, is described by one of his admirers 
as a “moderately liberal Democrat.” Named 
to a U.S. attorney’s post by President Lyn- 
don Johnson in 1967, Byrne is known to have 
been working behind the scenes on behalf of 
Charles O’Brien, a liberal Democrat who is 
running for attorney general this year in 
California. 

John Van de Kamp, a special assistant in 
charge of administration, was Rep. Barry 
Goldwater Jr.'s Democratic opponent in 1969. 
Once slated for a top post with Sen. Alan 
Cranston (D.-Calif.), Van de Kamp has been 
prominent in his support of Jesse Unruh's 
bid this year to unhorse Gov. Ronald Reagan. 

Special investigator Douglas Dalton is a 
long-time liberal Democrat, active in Cali- 
fornia politics. Dalton, moreover, is a part- 
ner in the law firm of former Democratic Gov. 
Edmund (Pat) Brown, whom’ Reagan de- 
feated in 1966. 

Rep. Goldwater, who has been digging 
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deeply into the commission’s operations, 
broke the news last week that of seven special 
investigators appointed on August 3, five of 
the attorneys served with the extremely 
liberal Civil Rights Division of the Justice 
Department under JFK and/or LBJ. A sixth 
was Dalton. The seventh, Peter Nickles, is 
associated with the prestigious Washington 
law firm of Covington and Burling, long as- 
sociated with the Democratic party. 

Nor is this all. Owen Fiss, an official with 
the Justice Department's Civil Rights Divi- 
sion under both Kennedy and Johnson, has 
been selected as a top research consultant. 
John Kirby, the deputy director, who actually 
served in Nixon’s law firm, is described by a 
former classmate as philosophically “a liberal 
Democrat.” Also interesting is that Jim Ar- 
thur is in the crucial position of administra- 
tion officer. Arthur, a political independent, 
helped staff the Kerner commission, whose 
report in 1968 on racial disorders resembled 
the platform of any liberal Democrat. 

Not only is the staff packed with liberal 
Democrats and their ideological allies, but 
the panel has clearly slanted its hearings 
against the Administration in favor of stu- 
dent radicals. Out of dozens of student wit- 
nesses appearing before the panel thus far, 
only one, Young Americans for Freedom 
Chairman David Keene, has expressed a right- 
of-center viewpoint. Keene, moreover, ap- 
parently would not have been permitted to 
testify except as a result of pressure from 
the office of Vice President Agnew. A num- 
ber of student conservatives, furthermore, 
have asked to testify but have so far been ig- 
nored or deliberately frozen out. 

Commission members, who include mili- 
tant firebrand Joseph Rhodes, have been 
bombarded with the radical point of view. 

The panel, for instance, recently invited 
testimony from Dr. Richard Flacks, an as- 
sociate professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara. Flacks as- 


sailed the police and suggested that the 
Nixon Administration had given rise to the 
campus disorders by providing no “promising 


alternatives” to “war, racial inequality, 
squalor and environmental destruction.” 

While most of the commission members 
may have believed Flacks to be an objective 
scholar, the staffers had actually palmed off 
on the panel a full-blown radical (see Human 
Events, August 15, page 3). An SDS founder 
and Viet Cong sympathizer, Flacks has been 
a long-time promoter of the New Left. The 
panel's tolerance for such characters may be 
partially traced to the fact that Charles 
Hamilton, who with Stokely Carmichael co- 
authored Black Power: The Politics of Lib- 
eration in America, is a panel consultant. 

Despite this appalling situation, however, 
there is a slim sliver of hope that the final re- 
port may actually be something more than 
just a deadly time bomb aimed at the Ad- 
ministration. 

The hope does not lie with the panel mem- 
bers, who, save for Gen. Ben Davis and 
Martha Derthick, are considered liberal or 
rather naive about the student situation, but 
with Paul Weaver, a Harvard professor who 
heads up the writing team that will draft 
the commission report. Weaver, by all ac- 
counts, is a level-headed intellectual with a 
conservative bent. But many observers feel 
that Weaver will find it almost impossible 
to draft a reasonable report in the face of 
some of the key liberal Democratic staffers 
who run the commission. 

Thus the belief still holds that the public 
report issued by the Campus Unrest com- 
mission will be the liberal Democratic cam- 
paign platform—not only for 1970 but also 
1972, 
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RAVAGED SUMMER 


HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, the highly 
emotional character of the pesticide issue 
has alarmed many citizens into believ- 
ing that nothing has been done to regu- 
late and encourage the safe use of pesti- 
cides. Quite to the contrary, pesticides 
have a long history of strict Federal and 
State control. 

Pesticide policy for the past 23 years 
has been governed by the Federal Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide, an Rodenticide Act of 
1947. The FIFRA, as it is often abbrevi- 
ated, requires that all pesticides shipped 
in interstate commerce be registered 
with the USDA Pesticides Regulation 
Division. Registry is not a simple mat- 
ter. Each new pesticide that comes on 
the market must first go through rigor- 
ous tests and a public hearing to insure 
its safety. 

National organizations concerned with 
pesticide regulation which have been in 
existence for years include the Federal 
Commission on Pest Control, the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisory Committee, the 
National Technical Advisory Committee 
on Water Quality, the Federal Air Qual- 
ity Advisory Board, the Federal Inter- 
agency Committee on the Use of Herbi- 
cides. 

In addition to the basic pesticide con- 
trol agencies and laws, new groups have 
been born since the recent pesticide con- 
troversies. The White House announced 
in November 1969 that a new committee 
on pesticides of the Environmental 
Quality Council was to be established 
and chaired by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Members include the Secretaries 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Interior, the executive secretary of 
the Environmental Quality Council, 
representatives from the Departments of 
Defense, Transportation, and State, the 
Agency for International Development, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The new committee replaced the Federal 
Commission on Pest Control. 

In July 1970 President Nixon asked 
Congress to approve the creation of an 
Environmental Protection Agency which 
would take over and coordinate the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s authority on 
pesticides, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s Pesticides Research and Stand- 
ard-setting Program, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s Federal Water 
Quality Administration, among other 
agencies. 

Pesticides are presenting challenges, 
not a disaster. However, the overreac- 
tion of the American people to a pesticide 
scare could cause a food shortage disas- 
ter. Most people have little knowledge 
about chemical and pharmacological ac- 
tion and, through misunderstanding, 
have become afraid. Let us take a look 
at the facts. 

During the first half of 1970, Secretary 
of Agriculture Clifford Hardin put a ban 
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on all uses of DDT, finalizing action 
which was begun in 1969 to phase out 
the use of the insecticide because of its 
total accumulative effect upon the en- 
vironment. On the positive side, let’s not 
forget that DDT helped keep the follow- 
ing insect-borne diseases to a minimum 
in the United States and the world: 
malaria, typhus, encephalitis, yellow 
fever, tick fever, bubonic plague, cholera, 
and dengue fever. The yield per acre of 
farm crops increased, crop quality im- 
proved, and production costs steadily 
decreased as results of the use of DDT. 

At the time of its ban, DDT usage had 
decreased due to development of resist- 
ence to DDT in many insect pest species, 
development of more effective alternate 
pesticides, and substitution of non-per- 
sistent pesticides. 

Another recent outcry has centered 
around the herbicide 2,4,5-T which has 
now been banned on more than 500 mil- 
lion acres of Federal lands; eliminated 
from use in household, aquatic and rec- 
reational areas; and canceled from use 
on food crops and limited on range and 
pastureland. 

Pesticide pollution in our Nation’s 
waterways and the poisoning of our wild- 
life is also of concern today. Nationwide 
pesticide monitoring programs carried 
on by the Federal Government and the 
States have found that environmental 
pesticide residues have reached a static 
balance between continued degradation 
of the pesticide and the annual input. 

Wildlife populations are increasing 
every year. Pesticides have been used as 
important tools in maintaining Federal 
wildlife refuges and to improve the aqua- 
tic habitat of fish by removing trash fish 
and controlling disease. 

The safest way to kill pests would, of 
course, be without chemicals, and re- 
searchers are moving in this direction. 
During the fiscal year 1969, the USDA 
spent about $40 million for research to 
develop pest control weapons which 
would minimize the use of chemicals. 
Such research has been going on for 
years discovering, for example, the in- 
sect sterilization technique which has 
curtailed the screwworm parasite in the 
South. Unique approaches still in the lab- 
oratory include virus insecticides, ultra- 
violet light and ultra-sonic sound, hor- 
mones that interfere with normal insect 
growth, and manipulation of insect 
genes, Some of these methods are years 
away from practical use, so judicious use 
of manageable pesticides must continue 
to be our main weapon against pests at 
the present. A future goal may be to aim 
for 90 percent insect control by other 
means and 10 percent by chemicals. 

Agriculture simply does not have the 
labor and machinery available to imme- 
diately replace all herbicides. Additional 
cultivation, rotation changes, and farm- 
ing of more land would add about $1 bil- 
lion to direct production costs. If all 
herbicides and insecticides were banned, 
consumers might have to spend 40 per- 
cent of the budget for food, as is the case 
in some countries. Only 1 hour of farm 
labor last year produced 7% times as 
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much food and fiber as it did 50 years 
ago, 4 times as much as it did 25 years 
ago, and 244 times as much as it did 
15 years ago. 

Quality and quantity of food would 
decrease if all herbicides and insecticides 
were banned. Would the Nation be will- 
ing to put up with sub-quality foods in 
decreasing amounts and at higher prices 
to satisfy people who would ban all pes- 
ticides? 

Flourishing insects are enjoying the ef- 
fects of Eastern insecticide bans. An in- 
vasion of red and blue polka-dotted gypsy 
moth caterpillars into Long Island has 
been described by agriculturalists as the 
worst of a century. Connecticut is con- 
cerned because of a double invasion of 
gypsy moths and canker-worms which 
has stripped trees and driven away pic- 
nickers anc campers. Many Eastern trees 
are in their second leafless summer, and 
by the third summer, they will probably 
be permanently damaged. The disaster 
thus described is man-made. Despite bit- 
ter opposition by conservationists, New 
York and Connecticut have sprayed 14,- 
000 low population density acres from a 
total of 25,000 acres which are severely 
infested and in danger of defoliation. 
Sevin, a less effective and shorter-lived 
insecticide than DDT, was used. 

As the issue stands today, prudent use 
of pesticides is still a necessary ingre- 
dient for the survival of agriculture. Re- 
searchers are hopeful that the future 
may hold discoveries of biological control 
measures as alternatives to chemicals. 
Meanwhile, today’s crops must be pro- 
tected through use of proper pesticides. 
Pesticides are on trial. Public and pro- 
ducer awareness of their danger has been 
one valuable contribution of the pesticide 
controversy. 

As proof of what can happen should 
we allow emotionalism to gain the upper 
hand over reasoning, I submit and com- 
mend to my colleagues an article which 
appeared in Barron’s Weekly of July 6 
titled “Ravaged Summer; It’s the Nat- 
ural Sequel to ‘Silent Spring’ ”’: 

RAVAGED SUMMER—IT’s THE NATURAL SEQUEL 
TO "SILENT SPRING" 

The New York Times, which devotes count- 
less columns of space to chronicling air and 
water pollution, noisy jets and fish kills re- 
cently and with some reluctance—the story 
appeared on page 59—saw fit to print a dif- 
ferent kind of tale, Headlined “Suffolk Legis- 
lature to Fight an Infestation of Gypsy 
Moths,” the dispatch provided a graphic ac- 
count of “Long Island's invasion by red and 
blue polka-dotted gypsy moth caterpillars," 
which agricultural experts describe as the 
worst in a century. “We are in a state of 
emergency," cried one resident of Shirley. 
“Our children cannot go out. Our pools are 
finished for the summer. It’s a question of 
survival—the caterpillars or us.” Last week 
came word—on page 37 this time, in greater 
detail and with pictures—of “a double inva- 
sion by gypsy moths and canker-worms 
(which) has stripped trees, driven away pic- 
nickers and campers, and caused widespread 
concern in upper Westchester County and 
Western Connecticut.” Many of the trees, the 
story continued, “are in their second leafless 
summer;” by the third year, “most will prob- 
ably begin to show signs of permanent 
damage.” 


While the active agents are creatures of 
Mother Nature, the disaster that has befallen 
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widespread areas of New York and Connecti- 
cut is strictly man-made. Thus, from The 
Times’ story on Suffolk County, we learn— 
if we read far enough—that of the 25,000 
acres “severely infested and in danger of de- 
foliation,” the state, against the bitter opposi- 
tion of conservationists, has sprayed only 
“14,000 acres in areas of low population den- 
sity,” not with DDT, which it shuns, but with 
Sevin, a less effective, short-lived insécticide. 
In the northern part of New Jersey, which 
stopped the aerial spraying of DDT over half- 
a-decade ago, the gypsy moth for the second 
straight year has damaged thousands of acres 
of woodland, and, to the consternation of 
local inhabitants, caused a mass migration 
of copperheads and rattlesnakes to lower, 
shadier ground. In one state after another to 
ban the pesticide—at least a dozen now have 
made the move—strange things, ranging 
from the slaughter of honeybees to the acci- 
dental loss of human life from highly toxic 
substitutes, have been happening. Indeed, 
throughout the U.S., which once could boast 
of stamping out the anopheles mosquito and 
its cargo of disease and death, lately have 
come reports of frightening outbreaks of 
malaria. 

Though fragmentary and scattered, the 
evidence should give reasonable men pause. 
On far less convincing claims of damage to 
the environment and threats to heredity— 
for the most part, on little more than sweep- 
ing, unproved assertions—conservationists 
and ecologists have made great headway in 
persuading or coercing Federal and State 
agencies, legislatures and courts to limit or 
prohibit the use of DDT and similar pesti- 
cides. Now, despite the alarming proliferation 
of signs that all is not well—that perhaps in 
their own way, they have upset the so-called 
balance of nature—such pressure groups are 
fanatically redoubling their efforts. Not con- 
tent with what they have wrought, the En- 
vironmental Defense Fund, National Audu- 
bon Society, Sierra Club and other soul- 
mates of the late Rachel Carson have filed 
suit to compel the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to suspend immediately the shipment 
of DDT in interstate commerce. If they suc- 
ceed, their triumph will be shared not only 
by the gypsy moth, but also by the red- 
necked cane borer, climbing cutworm, carrot 
weevil, cabbage looper, onion maggot, dak- 
ling beattle, white grub and the rest of the 
estimated 210 insect pests for which, in most 
cases, DDT is the sole known means of con- 
trol. The Nation's farm and wood lands and 
food supply, not to mention health and wel- 
fare, contrariwise, might not recover. Win or 
lose on the issue, the nature-lovers already 
have left their mark on the landscape. In less 
than a decade, “Silent Spring” has spawned 
ravaged summer. 

The mouse, to change the metaphor, has 
labored and brought forth a mountain. Since 
1962, when the book appeared, its influence 
has spread far and wide. In 1966 a lawyer in 
Patchogue, L.I. (a stone’s throw away from 
afflicted Shirley) sued to prevent the Suffolk 
County Mosquito Control Commission from 
employing DDT. The agency was enjoined 
from using the pesticide for two years, and, 
to the pleasure and profit of the gypsy moth, 
it has not done so since. A number of States, 
including California, Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Wisconsin, have forbidden 
the use of DDT in whole or in part; the 
Labour Government in Britain and Socialist 
Sweden have done the same. Last fall, pursu- 
ant to recommendations of the Commission 
on Pesticides and Their Relation to Environ- 
mental Health, that DDT and DDD be elim- 
inated within two years except “where es- 
sential to the preservation of human health 
and welfare ...," the Department of Agricul- 
ture moved to end its use on tobacco, shade 
trees, in aquatic environments and in and 
around the home. Too little and too late, 
cried the Environmentalists; led by the suc- 
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cessful litigant cited above, they have gone 
to court to seek an immediate nationwide 
ban. 

The enormity of this demand—echoed 
editorially by The New York Times in disre- 
gard of its own news columns—must be 
viewed against the proper background. Since 
“Silent Spring,” Barron's time and again has 
sought to debunk the extravagant charges 
and wild alarmism over DDT, which have 
gained spurious circulation in a “largely 
rigged market for ideas, where anti-capital- 
ism is the rage and anything that smacks of 
it, no matter how outrageous or absurd, 
can count on an incredible longevity.” Once 
a voice crying in the wilderness, we now 
have lots of company. Thus, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in defending its 
moderate stand on DDT, cites such author- 
ities as The President’s Science Advisory 
Committee, the National Research Council- 
National Academy ef Sciences, the aforemen- 
tioned Commission on Pesticides and the 
Council on Environmental and Public Health 
of the American Medical Association, 

Despite loud claims to the contrary, USDA 
flatly makes the following points. There 
have been instances in which DDT in lakes 
and streams has contributed to fish mor- 
tality; however, “we know of no report of 
any endangerment of any species of fish as 
a result of the use of DDT.” The same holds 
true of birds whose numbers (according to 
the Audubon Society's own count, and in- 
cluding the supposedly endangered robin) 
are constantly increasing. As to the alleged 
threat to mankind, USDA quotes a recent 
AMA finding that “the claim that DDT has 
a carcinogenic effect upon humans consti- 
tutes an unproved speculation.” Moreover, 
there has been “no increase in the levels of 
DDT in human beings during the past 
decade,” while “comprehensive studies of 
workers in DDT factories show no impair- 
ment of health attributable to occupational 
exposure to DDT.” 

Similar views have been expressed by the 
World Health Organization, which last sum- 
mer stated: “DDT has been the main agent 
in eradicating malaria in countries whose 
populations total 550 million people, of hav- 
ing saved about five million lives and pre- 
vented 100 million illnesses in the first eight 
years of its use, of having recently reduced 
the annual malaria death-rate in India from 
750,000 down to 1,500, and of having served 
at least two billion people in the world with- 
out causing the loss of a single life by 
poisoning from DDT alone.” ... “It is so 
safe that no symptoms have been observed 
among the spraymen or among the inhabi- 
tants of the spray areas, which numbered 
respectively 130,000 and 535 million at the 
peak of the campaign.” 

The perils of the substance are thus largely 
illustory; however, the dangers of a ban, 
even limited in scope, are frighteningly real. 
In California and Arizona, bee-keepers com- 
plain that toxic substitutes for DDT are wip- 
ing out their hives. Maine gave up DDT years 
ago; in 1967, when the spruce bud worm 
threatened to destroy its forests, the state 
hastily changed its mind. (At the urging of 
the Swedish Board of Private Forestry, the 
National Poisons and Pesticides Board has 
granted forestry a one-year exemption from 
the general ban. Without DDT, officials 
feared, the large pine weevil would cause $20 
million worth of damage to trees and seed- 
lings.) The alarming spread of the gypsy 
moth—which Harold Porter, president of the 
National Plant Board (an organization of 
state plant pest-control Officials) blames 
squarely on the lack of DDT—lately has made 
headlines, not only in New York State but 
also in New Jersey, where the number of de- 
foliated acres is mounting geometrically from 
5,000 in 1968 to well over 100,000 this year, 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. All told, according 
to the Department of Agriculture, the gypsy 
moth in 1969 defoliated 260,000 acres of wood- 
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land, triple the number destroyed in 1968. 
This year's toll will be far worse. 

Here, in official but graphic terms, is what's 
involved: “In their caterpillar form, gypsy 
moths strip the leaves from forest, shade 
and fruit trees, as well.as ornamental shrubs. 
By defoliating forests, they increase fire and 
erosion hazards, adversely affect stream flow, 
reduce land and recreational values, and de- 
stroy wildlife habitats. Plant protection of- 
ficials point out that a single defoliation has 
been ‘known: to’ kill white pines; spruce and 
hemlock. Two defoliations can- kill most 
hardwoods.” 

What the Environmentalists are seeking 
would be a major disaster, both at home and 
abroad. To deny the product to such nations 
as India would constitute, in the words of 
ohe scientist, “an act. of genocide.” To ban 
DDT in this country as too dangerous, while 
permitting its export, would be a flagrant 
piece of hypocrisy, which could only trigger 
global ill-will. The physical dangers, finally, 
are frightening to behold. Thus, the World 
Health Organization points out that in Cey- 
lon, which discontinued the spraying of DDT 
several years ago, “more than ‘a million cases 
of malaria have reappeared.” In this coun- 
try, which thought it had wiped out the dis- 
ease long ago, 1,559 cases were reported in 
the first 24 weeks of 1970, up 25% from 1969. 
As to food and fiber, a Special Review Group, 
comprising four noted entomologists, after 
a thoéroughgoing ‘scrutiny of current prac- 
tices, concluded last month that DDT re- 
mains essential for most domestic crops; per- 
haps as a wry postscript, it added that there 
is no satisfactory substitute for DDT in the 
control of rattlesnakes in the Southwest 
US. “If we had to depend on nature,” an 
eloquent lawmaker once said, “we would 
probably die of disease at a fairly early age, 
if we did not starve first.” 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 
Through their unbridled recklessness with 
facts and sheer irrationality—a triumph of 
superstition over science, one scholarly critic 
has averred—so-called conservationists and 
ecologists have poisoned the climate of opin- 
ion. Now willy-nilly they are threatening to 
unleash famine and pestilence upon their 
fellow citizens. (“It’s a question of survival,” 
cried the resident of Shirley, “the caterpillars 
or us.”) They profess to preserve wildlife, 
defend the environment, befriend the earth. 
Their natural prey is civilized man. 


WITH THE VOLUNTEER. ARMY DE- 
FEAT, DRAFT REFORM MORE ES- 
SENTIAL THAN EVER 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10,1970 


Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times carried an editorial on 
August 28 concerning the Senate defeat 
of the Goldwater-Hatfield amendment, 
which would have provided for an all- 
volunteer army.’ The editorial quite 
rightly stresses the urgent need for 
draft reform. 

The National Service Act of 1970 
which I have introduced with a large 
number of cosponsors—-H.R. 18025 and 
H.R. 18578—would implement just the 
sort of reforms the New York Times is 
suggesting. The editorial follows: 

No AMERICAN MERCENARIES 

Defeat of the Senate proposal to increase 
substantially the financial rewards for mili- 
tary servicé has removed the threat of a 
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“reform” that would haye made a bad situ- 
ation worse. The obvious intent of the legis- 
lation, co-sponsored by, Senators Barry Gold- 
water and Mark Hatfield, was to let an all- 
volunteer army in through the back door. 

The nature of the incentives, left little 
doubt that the bill's aim was to attract men 
to long-term military service. What was be- 
ing described as a volunteer army would in 
reality soon have become indistinguishable 
from a professional army. 

The. Nixon Administration and its spokes- 
man in the debate, Senator John Stennis of 
Mississippi, opposed the proposal only on 
such, technical grounds as its high cost and 
the uncertainties in the military manpower 
supply. Such objections ignore far more seri- 
ous risks, particularly that of a dangerous, 
militaristic shift in the relationship between 
the uniformed and civilian sectors of Amer- 
ican society. 

The immediate effect of the pay incentive 
offered to create an all-volunteer army would 
almost certainly be to induce the poor and 
racial minorities to liberate more privileged 
youths of an unpleasant obligation—a con- 
dition already much too prevalent under the 
inequities of present draft rules. In the long 
run, such an arrangement would supply the 
professional military establishment with a 
large, permanent force of men, easily ma- 
nipulated to serve special military interests. 
This is a fundamental departure from the 
concept of the militia and from the tradi- 
tional safeguards aimed at preventing the 
military from developing a life of its own, 
apart from the civilian society. 

But, defeat of the Goldwater-Hatfield pro- 
posal is no substitute for reform of the pres- 
ent Selective Service system’s built-in im- 
balances. The most promising answers ought 
to be sought in a broader concept of national 
service, Young Americans deserve a variety 
of options—to volunteer either for the mili- 
tary or for demanding civilian service in 
hardship areas of critical need, with the 
draft lottery still facing those who fail to 
volunteer for either option. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT IGNORES 
POLLUTION LAW 


HON: JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10,1970 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, an excellent arti- 
cle appearing in the August 21, 1970, 
issue of the Outdoor News Bulletin, the 
official biweekly newsletter of the Wild- 
life National Institute. 'The article tells 
how our Attorney General, Mr. Mitchell, 
refuses to proceed under the Refuse Act 
of 1899 against industrial polluters. 

One wonders how an attorney general 
can be for law and order where the target 
is crime in the streets and not for law 
and order where major industrial pol- 
luters are involved. 

This situation rather reminds one of 
the old story of how the English law 
punished the man who stole the goose 


from. the common, but not the man who 
stole the common from the goose. 


The text of the article follows: 
JUSTICE DEPARTMENT IGNORES POLLUTION Law 
Congressman Richard L. Ottinger (N.Y.) 
has taken sharp issue with U.S. Attorney 
General John Mitchell's recent decision not 
to enforce a'71-year-old law prohibiting pol- 
tution of the nation’s waterways, the Wild- 
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life Management Institute reports. At a press 
conference in Washington, Ottinger promised 
to go to court, if necessary, to compel the 
U.S, Attorney General to enforce the Refuse 
Act of 1899 against industria] polluters. 

The action came in response to testimony 
by Shiro Kashiwa, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral for Lands and National Resources, that 
the Department would not seek indictments 
under the law which forbids the discharge of 
refuse in navigable waters unless the dis- 
charge is “accidental or infrequent.” Kashiwa 
told a Senate committee that U.S. Attorneys 
throughout the nation have been ordered not 
to bring action to “prevent or punish indus- 
trial discharges of a continuing nature.” 

Ottinger accused U.S. Attorney General 
Mitchell of applying a double standard of law 
enforcement. “On the one hand, Mr. Mitchell 
calls for maximum ‘enforcement of laws 
against individuals,” the Congressman 
charged, “while on the other, he says he win 
not enforce the law against corporate pol- 
luters.” 

Apparently in response to widespread criti- 
cism, both from the general public and 
Members of the Congress, the Army Corps of 
Engineers has announced new permit require- 
ments under the 1899 Refuse Act which is 
supposed to help curtail discharges of pol- 
lutants into navigable waters, According to a 
Corps of Engineers release, permits will be 
required for all industrial disc into 
navigable waters and their tributaries. New 
permits will be required where existing OK’s 
were granted without adequate consideration 
of the quality of the effluent. Permits also 
will be required for current discharges into 
navigable waters where none have been 
granted, In essence, industry will be given a 
license to pollute, but only to the extent 
that state water quality standards allow. 

While permission will be required for all 
future discharges into navigable waters and 
their tributaries, the Corps of Engineers says 
it will concentrate initially on major sources 
of industrial pollution not covered by exist- 
ing permits. 


POPULARITY OF SPACE PROGRAM 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days of criticism and 
doubt on everything from the Bible, the 
U.S. Constitution, the President, the Con- 
gress, and even the rules the average 
U.S. citizen lives by, it is heartening to 
find the popularity of the science, re- 
search, and development space program. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee, during the past several weeks I 
have checked through the large Pitts- 
burgh metropolitan and industrial area 
and find our citizens uniformly favor 
keeping the United States foremost in 
science, research, development, space and 
technology. In fact, most of our citizens 
feel that the progress in science, research, 
development, and technology have been 
major contributory elements to the high 
standard of living which we Americans 
now enjoy. 

In order to keep ahead for the future, 
the average western Pennsylvania citi- 
zen feels that we must continue to em- 
phasize education, and keep the Federal 
Government, as well as the Pennsylvania 
government cooperating with our cor- 
porations in business and the develop- 
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ment of new practices, new products, and 
new horizons. 

Our Allegheny County—Pittsburgh— 
Fair, which runs 5 days through Labor 
Day each year, exhibits everything from 
farm products to advanced technology 
and engineering and draws crowds by the 
hundreds of thousands. The total attend- 
ance this year from western~Pennsyl- 
vania, northern West Virginia, and east- 
ern Ohio exceeded 750,000 people who 
viewed exhibits and took part in projects. 
This is America at its best. 

Our Allegheny County commissioners, 
Commissioner .Staisey, Commissioner 
Foerster, and Commissioner William 
Hunt are to be complimented on this 
fine success of the fair this year for 
the benefit of our citizens. 

At my request, in cooperation with the 
Allegheny County commissioners, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration lent a moon rock specimen 
brought back by the Apollo 12 crew. This 
moon rock exhibit of NASA was placed in 
& small room in the basement of the 
Park Administration Building. As a mem- 
ber of the House Science and Astronau- 
tics Committee, my office and I arranged 
for the display and we had five people 
and myself, as well as an Allegheny 
County Police Officer as guard assist in 
handling the surprising number of people 
who crowded in every day to view the 
Apollo 12 moon rock exhibit. 

We gave to those people specially in- 
terested in further information on the 
moon rock a statement on this particular 
moon rock, which I am enclosing for the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Therefore, I recommend to the Mem- 
bers of the U.S. House of Representatives 
and the Members of the U.S. Senate that 
strong support be given to science, re- 
search, development, technology, and ed- 
ucation to insure the future success of 
the United States, to maintain U.S, in- 
dustry as, first in research and technol- 
ogy, and to fund adequately our educa- 
tional institutions, which is the greatest 
and goodly heritage this generation can 
give to our young people and the coming 
generations of American citizens. 

The statement on the moon rock 
follows: 

ALL ABOUT THE Moon Rock! 

Dear FRrenps: This excellent moon rock 
was brought back to Earth by the Apollo 12 
Astronauts from their trip to the Moon in 
November. 1969, a journey which carried 
them 953,000 miles and lasted over ten days. 

Soon after the completion of the Apollo 12 
flight, one scientist described the mission as 
“maybe a million times more important to 
science than Apollo 11,” the first filght to put 
men on the Moon. The Apollo 12 mission 
yielded much more in the way of scientific 
samples for study. 

This particular sample on display here was 
collected by Astronauts Conrad and Bean 
during their first moon walk outside their 
landing craft. Scientists have speculated that 
it is a chunk of bed rock that was ejected 
from a crater close to where it was found. 

It weighs 151 grams—about one-third of a 
pound. Actually, it is only part of a larger 
rock of over four pounds which was dis- 
covered embedded beneath the lunar surface. 

Because this rock has been sawed through, 
it is one of the best lunar samples available 
for public viewing. From its cross-section it 
is possible to distinguish its “shatter crust” 
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on the surface; which is slightly lighter in 
color than the dark grey interior. This crust 
was formed by the crushing of crystals by 
micro-meteorite bombardment, 

According to its scientific designation, this 
rock is an “olivine dolerite.” It could be from 
3.5 to 4.5 billion years old, older than the 
oldest known rocks on Earth. 

Over 150 scientific groups in the United 
States and abroad are cooperating in the de- 
tailed analysis of samples such as this. 
Through their research we will gain a greater 
knowledge of not only the Moon, but the 
Earth, the Sun, and indeed our entire uni- 
verse as well. 

Best wishes, 
Jmm FULTON. 


CAPT. C. GERY BOWEN 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, August 6, the body of Ma- 
rine Corps Capt. C. Gery Bowen was laid 
to rest with full military honors in Dal- 
las. Captain Bowen was a career officer 
and one of Texas’ many heroes of the 
Vietnam war. He flew some 311 combat 
missions and came through all of them 
unscathed, only to fall ill while serving 
as a flight instructor at the Naval Air 
Station in Beeville, Tex. He was a much 
decorated individual and under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the text 
of the two most important decorations 
which were accorded to Captain Bowen: 


U.S, MARINE Corps, 
San Francisco, Cali. 

The President of the United States takes 
pleasure in presenting the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross to Captain Charles Gery Bowen, 
United States Marine Corps, for service as 
set forth in the following citation: 

“For heroism and extraordinary achieve- 
ment in aerial flight while serving as a Pilot 
with Marine Attack Squadron 211, Marine 
Aircraft Group Twelve, First Marine Aircraft 
Wing in connnection with operations against 
the enemy in the Republic of Vietnam. On 
the morning of 1 February 1968, Captain 
BOWEN launched as Wingman in a flight of 
two A-4 Skyhawk aircraft assigned a landing 
zohe preparation mission in support of a 
Marine reconnaissance team inserting nine 
miles southwest of DaNang. Enroute to the 
designated area, he contacted the Tactical 
Air Controller (Airborne) and was instructed 
to make bombing runs against suspected 
enemy position on the high ground overlook- 
ing the helicopter landing zone. After mak- 
ing several attack runs, Captain BOWEN 
was informed that the CH-46 helicopter 
transporting the reconnaissance team had 
been hit by enemy fire and had crashed over 
500 meters away from the intended landing 
zone. While orbiting the area, he received a 
briefing from the -Tactical Air Controller 
(Airborne), who reported that 200 to 300 
North Vietnamese soldiers were observed in 
the area and were firing on the downed air- 
craft, With complete disregard for his own 
safety, Captain BOWEN unhesitatingly com- 
menced a low level simulated strafing run to- 
ward a tree line adjacent to the Marines’ po- 
sition in an effort to draw the attention and 
the fire of the enemy away from the burn- 
ing CH-46. In coordination with the ap- 
proach of the extraction helicopter, he com- 
menced his second run, Although his air- 
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craft was struck by enemy ground fire, dam- 
aging an aileron and the tail section, 
Captain BOWEN made two bombing runs 
against the hostile force, which enabled the 
extraction aircraft to land and successfully 
ft out the crew and passengers of the CH- 
46. His exceptional aeronautical ability and 
determined efforts were an inspiration to all 
who served with him and contributed sig- 
nificantly to the safe extraction of thirteen 
Marines, Captain BOWEN’s courage, superb 
airmanship and steadfast devotion to duty in 
the face of great personal danger were in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the 
Marine Corps and of the United States Naval 
Service.” 

For the President, 

V. H. KRULAK, 
Lieutenant General, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Commanding General, Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific: 
U.S. MARINE CORPS, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The President of the United States takes 
pleasure in presenting a gold star in lieu of 
the second Distinguished Flying Cross to 
Captain Charles Gery Bowen, United States 
Marine Corps, for service as set forth in the 
following citation: 

“For heroism and extraordinary achieve- 
ment in aerial flight while serving with Ma- 
rine Attack Squadron 211, Marine Aircraft 
Group Twelve, First Marine Aircraft Wing in 
connection with operations against the en- 
emy in the Republic of Vietnam. On 21 Feb- 
ruary 1968, Captain Bowen launched as Flight 
Leader of a section of two A-4 Skyhawk air- 
craft assigned a close air support mission for 
Marine units heavily engaged with a numeri- 
cally superior North Vietnamese Army force 
in the city of Hue. Despite rapidly deteriorat- 
ing weather conditions, extremely limited vis- 
ibility and intense enemy ground fire, he 
skillfully maneuvered his aircraft over the 
target area and quickly located the enemy 
positions. With complete disregard for his 
own safety, Captain Bowen commenced his 
attack and executed four bombing runs 
through the heavy enemy fire, delivering all 
ordnance with pinpoint accuracy to within 
100 meters of friendly positions. As a result 
of his exceptional ordnance delivery, the 
flight was credited with the destruction or 
damage of numerous. structures, two sec- 
ondary fires and one secondary explosion and 
inflicted heavy casualties on the enemy. Cap- 
tain Bowen's courage, outstanding aeronauti- 
cal skill and unwavering devotion to duty at 
great personal risk contributed significantly 
to the success of Operation Hue City and 
were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the Marine Corps and of the United States 
Naval Service.” 

For the President, 

V. H. KRULAK, 
Lieutenant General, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Commanding General, Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific. 


A GOLD RECORD AWARD 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the Antioch 
Environmental Council recently initiated 
a worthwhile program of “honoring” the 
top water polluters of the month by 
presenting them with a Gold Record 
Award, 

Occasionally, this dubious distinction 
is presented a national agency whose ac- 
tivities are deserving of such recognition. 
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Such a “distinction” was merited in 
the council's view—and in my own—by 
the U.S. Army for its remarkable deci- 
sion to dispose of its undisposable ac- 
cumulation of deadly nerve gas by dump- 
ing it into the Atlantic Ocean. Surely, 
such innovative action is worthy of at- 
tention—if not acclaim—and the Anti- 
och Environmental Council has properly 
given the U.S. Army that attention. 

I include their letter on this matter 
for your attention: 


ANTIOCH ENVIRONMENTAL COUNCIL, 
Antioch, Calif., August 14, 1970. 

J. S. GRYGIEL, 

Colonel, G. S., Deputy Director of Installa- 
tion, Department of the Army, Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Colonel GrYGIEL: Congratulations! The 
Antioch Environmental Council has selected 
the Department of the Army as the recipient 
of our special Gold Record Award for contri- 
butions in the field of water pollution. Each 
month the AEC awards:gold records to the 
top ten air and water polluters in our coun- 
try, which is Contra Costa. However, gold 
records also are awarded to a state and a 
federal agency that has made a major con- 
tribution to the pollution problems of our 
country. 

We feel that the Department of the Army 
has earned the Gold Record Pollution Award 
for its plan to dump potentially-deadly nerve 
gas rockets in the Atlantic Ocean. The Army 
has met our qualifications for this award in 
that it creates excessive amounts of. waste 
material that must eventually be disposed 
of in the environment. 

Your department is the first to receive the 
National Award, and it is now a member of 
a not-so-exclusive group called “Polluter of 
the Month Club.” Keep up the work and 
your efforts will not go unrecognized. 

Regards, 
Mrs, THAYER JOHNSON, Chairman, 
Antioch Environmental Council. 


NEW PROTECTIONISM 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ho- 
bart Rowen, business editor of the Wash- 
ington Post, has ably analyzed some of 
the fallacies in the now pending foreign 
trade bill in his column of Sunday, Sep- 
tember 6. 

His cogent appraisal of this legislation 
as it relates to jobs of American work- 
ingmen, and its open invitation to quotas 
for many American industries, not just 
two, and a consequent international 
trade war should be read by every Mem- 
ber of this House. 

I, therefore, submit for inclusion in 
the Recorp the article, as follows: 

LABOR LEADERS RESENT “PROTECTIONISM” 

LABEL 

Labor leaders appear to resent the charge 
that their new policy in support of import 
quotas amounts to “protectionism.” 

When they argue that the expansion of 
trade must be “regulated” to protect jobs, 
“that’s not ‘protectionism,’ that’s realism,” 
AFL-CIO Research Director Nat Goldfinger 
said in a letter to The Washington Post. 

The essence of Goldfinger’s argument is 
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that the U.S. export surplus has vanished 
(after discounting government-financed 
shipments), eliminating job opportunities 
here. Moreover, the fast-growing multi- 
national corporation can “juggle” jobs and 
production from one country to another 
(typically to low-cost economies outside of 
the United States). To cap it all, expanding 
imports don’t necessarily result in price bene- 
fits to the consumer. 

“Confronted by reality,” Goldfinger says, 
“the AFL-CIO insists that the needed ex- 
pansion of trade must be regulated. The 
AFL-CIO has proposed restrictions on the 
foreign investment outflows of U.S. com- 
panies, the end of U.S. government sub- 
sidies to companies setting up foreign sub- 
sidiaries, government regulation of U.S.- 
based multi-national corporations and the 
development of international fair labor 
standards in world trade. 

“In addition, the AFL-CIO has recom- 
mended, as a stopgap, an orderly marketing 
approach to imperts—with a trigger mecha- 
nism for the establishment of quotas to 
stem the tide of imports of a product, when 
such expanding imports threaten to disrupt 
the U.S. market.” 

That's the policy Mr. Goldfinger says is 
not protectionist. Interestingly enough, a 
Latin-American trade delegation which vis- 
ited Washington Aug. 5 to 7, hoping to pave 
the way for exemptions from the threatened 
restrictions of the Mills bill, reported to the 
Council of Americas organization: 

“The only strongly protectionist note which 
the delegation heard came from representa- 
tives of the AFL-CIO. The AFL-CIO repre- 
sentatives expressed firm opposition to what 
they called ‘the export of jobs’ from the 
U.S.” 

The AFL-CIO’s main concern is jobs; but 
it is simply not true to suggest that Amer- 
ican labor is threatened by a flood of im- 
ports. Both exports and imports have grown 
over the years, which means that some do- 
mestic industries (and their workers) have 
been faced with greater competition, By the 
same token, the export industries (and their 
workers) have gained from increasing sales. 


ECONOMIC IMPACT 


What the labor leaders seem to be saying 
is that everything should be frozen, with 
everybody keeping the same job in the same 
industry he started out in, As Council of 
Economic Advisers chairman Hendrik Hou- 
thakker said in a courageous speech last 
month, “This line of argument recalls the 
guild system of the Middle Ages and is hardly 
appropriate in a modern dynamic society.” 

As Houthakker suggested, if the textile and 
shoe industries that the AFL-CIO is so wor- 
ried about can’t meet the competition, it 
shows only that American workers can be 
more productively employed elsewhere. But 
in countries like Korea, the textile industry 
provides the most productive employment 
available. 

“It is therefore to the advantage of both 
countries,” Houthakker argued, “if more 
American workers get out of textiles and 
more Korean workers get into them. This 
shift also benefits American consumers, who 
can buy textiles more cheaply.” 

The multi-national corporation argument 
also doesn’t really wash. There is nothing 
much new there. Big corporations have al- 
ways tried to locate where their costs of pro- 
duction are the cheapest; this was true also 
while the AFL-CIO, years ago, backed a lib- 
eral free trade policy. 

Paul Jennings, president of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, makes the point that an 
electronics worker in Taiwan makes only 
1/20th of the U.S. worker's wage. But as 
Houthakker notes, even though wages in the 
U.S. aircraft industry are much higher than 
similar wages elsewhere, the U.S. industry 
dominates world markets. Why? Because of 
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the high level of productivity for aircraft 
workers. 

What is dangerous today is that the House 
Ways and Means Committee quota bill is 
likely to pass, which could result in a reduc- 
tion of both imports and exports because of 
the undoubted retaliation in kind that will 
result. 

The U.S. economy is powerful enough to 
share in growing world trade, dealing with 
the initial problems of industry and labor 
impacted by any really serious import com- 
petition. 

But the approach of the House bill, not- 
ably the “general relief” provision sponsored 
by Rep. John W. Byrnes (R-Wis.) opens the 
quota door to a host of industries. 

The Byrnes’ formula makes eligible those 
industries which demonstrate that imports 
exceed 15 per cent of the U.S. market, have 
increased 3 per cent in the previous year and 
5 per cent in the prior two years. 

A Tariff Commission study shows that 
literally scores of industries would be eligible 
for quotas under the Byrnes formula, includ- 
ing many electronic products; passenger cars; 
bicycles; many metal ores; pottery; sport- 
ing goods; leather goods; many fish and sea- 
food products; many agricultural products; 
clocks; antibiotics; umbrellas; radioactive 
isotopes and wigs. 

Moreover, the “national interest” clause 
which allows the President to exempt desig- 
nated countries from quotas is a reversion 
from the principle of multilateral trade to a 
narrower and discriminatory bilateral basis. 
(The Latin American delegation, by the way, 
got promises of special treatment.) 

But other countries are not planning to 
remain idle. If they merely ape the Byrnes 
“basket” technique, U.S. exports will run 
smack into increasing protectionism abroad. 

Despite assurance to the contrary by Com- 
merce Secretary Maurice Stans, the threat 
of reprisals is strong. There are many clues. 
German Economic Minister Karl Schiller, 
for example, says that if U.S. quotas are 
slapped on, “there would be a great peril 
that a wave of protectionism would circle the 
globe in a chain reaction.” German indus- 
trialist Fritz Berg more bluntly says a 
“trade war” is imminent. 

The Italian Minister of Foreign Trade, 
Mario Zagari, echoing the same sentiment, 
adds that the return to protectionism “will 
mean the beginning of the end of American 
leadership in the world .. .” 

Thus, it doesn’t really matter what the 
AFL-CIO calls its policy; the essential point 
is that the industries and unions that are 
backing quota legislation are taking a seri- 
ous backward step that threatens the total 
economic well-being of this country. 


CONCERN OVER TERRORIST HI- 
JACKINGS—A NEW WEAPON OF 
INTERNATIONAL WARFARE 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in Congress share concern over the wave 
of terrorist hijackings which has 
emerged as a new weapon of interna- 
tional warfare. Our hearts go out to the 
victims and their anxious relatives. I 
feel that the Government of this Nation 
has a clear and definite responsibility to 
act to meet this new threat to safety and 
peace of mind. Various solutions have 
been suggested. Some innovations have 
been tried—all have been found want- 
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ing. Inspection of passengers, various 
Screening devices and even “frisking” of 
suspected hijackers has failed to protect 
the traveling public. The apparent only 
recourse is to place military armed 
guards on international and coastal 
flights originating in the United States. 
This is a serious step and an encroach- 
ment on traditional separation of mili- 
tary and civil functions. However, these 
are unusual and trying times. The prob- 
lem we are dealing with is extremely 
serious—as right now 300 lives hang in 
the balance, depending on the decisions 
of fanatical Palestinian guerrillas. I 
would hope that other nations would fol- 
low suit, since international cooperation 
on return of hijackers seems beyond the 
realm of cooperative agreement at the 
present time. I urge the President to take 
this step with all due care to preservation 
of publie rights, but with full-scale pro- 
tection for the flying public in mind. 
Eventually we will undoubtedly find 
other ways, but today’s answer must be 
applied to today’s emergency. 


EDUCATION IS THE KEY 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as we 
return after the House recess, schools 
across the country are beginning the fall 
term. A very pertinent editorial empha- 
sizing the value of a well-rounded edu- 


cation was carried in the Thursday, Aug- 
ust 20 Worth-Palos, Ill., Reporter. I feel 
that it is an exceptionally pertinent com- 
mentary on the subject and ask to insert 
the editorial at this point: 

EDUCATION Is THE KEY 


(By Pat Bouchard) 

The beginning of the new school year is 
fast approaching and one fact becomes in- 
creasingly clear. The future of American so- 
ciety depends to a large degree on how effec- 
tive our educational system is. 

Education is in an era of unrest. Schools 
and children are faced with social. problems 
the community has not been able to solve. 
School administrators are tied up with issues 
of integration, sex education, drug abuse, 
aid to private schools, and these issues, along 
with the everyday striving to keeping up with 
knowledge that is increasing at a fantastic 
rate, is going to require patience, diligence. 
and cooperation. The patience, diligence and 
cooperation will be required of students and 
parents as well as school officials. 

This cooperation is an absolute must if 
our educational system is to grow and suc- 
ceed, Educational growth and success is an 
absolute must if the future of America is 
to be assured. 

A combination of student knowledge and 
compassion can be the insurance policy that 
will guarantee the survival of our society, 
maybe not as it is, but even better, as it 
should be. 

The premiums on that insurance policy 
must be paid by all of us. The education of 
our children cannot be relegated merely to 
those hours they spend in school. Book learn- 
ing alone is not enough. 

If the citizens of tomorrow are to cope with 
the world they must develop sound and cre- 
ative habits of mind. This can be done within 
the classroom. Further, the institutions of 
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learning can fulfill society’s need for pro- 
fessionals and technicians. The teachers can 
do this job with the cooperation of the stu- 
dents in developing their intellectual re- 
sources, 

However, knowledge alone will not give our 
young people all the necessary tools to deal 
with increasing social and political ills. 
Knowing and understanding other humans is 
necessary, and this is an around-the-clock 
project. The student's success in this area de- 
pends greatly upon the most influential 
teacher—the parent. 

Thus we see it will take the combined ef- 
forts of educators and parents to forge the 
key that will unlock the force capable of 
solving all the problems of war, hunger, dam- 
aged environment, and the general atmos- 
sphere of violence in which we live. 

That key, of course, is a well rounded edu- 
cation. 


ABRIDGED HISTORY OF BIERSTADT 
PAINTINGS IN SPEAKER'S LOBBY 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pity that more visitors to our Capitol do 
not have an opportunity to see and ap- 
preciate the works of art located here. 

Only two of the paintings which hang 
in the Speaker’s lobby of the House of 
Representatives are not portraits. These 
are the pair of landscapes by Albert 
Bierstadt, prominent artist of Western 
America during the 19th century. 

The House, in 1867, adopted by unani- 
mous consent the resolution of Mr. 
Banks: 

Resolved: That the Committee on the Li- 
brary be authorized to contract with Albert 
Bierstadt for two paintings thoroughly Amer- 
ican in character, representing some promi- 
nent feature of scenery or important event 
in the discovery or history of America to fill 
2 unoccupied panels in the chamber of the 
House of Representatives. 


Bierstadt, when contacted by the com- 
mittee, asked for $40,000 for each paint- 
ing. The discussions ended there, but not 
permanently, for, on March 3, 1875, the 
chairman—of the Joint Committee on 
the Library—was authorized to purchase 
of Mr. A. Bierstadt his painting of the 
landing of Hendrik Hudson now on ex- 
hibition in the hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives at a price not exceeding 
$10,000. 

This purchase was made, and, in 1878, 
a companion painting, “Entrance Into 
Monterey,” was purchased from the 
artist, also, for $10,000. They were 10 feet 
6 inches by 6 feet each, and hung on 
either side of the Speaker’s desk in the 
Chamber. Early in the 20th century—be- 
fore 1910—the paintings were removed to 
a retiring room connected with the 
Speaker’s lobby. They were moved again 
during the 1920's, and the paintings have 
since hung above the Members’ stair- 
cases at either end of the Speaker’s lobby. 

The painter, Albert Bierstadt, was born 
in Dusseldorf, Germany, January 7, 1830. 
He was brought to America at an early 
age, but returned to Dusseldorf in 1853 


and entered the academy, afterward 
studying in Italy and Germany. He was 
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elected national academician in 1860, 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor ‘of 
France in 1867, and received medals and 
various orders from Austria, Germany, 
Bavaria, and Belgium. He was at one 
time a pupil of Emmanuel Leutze. He 
died in New York, February 18, 1902. 
Charles E. Fairman, Art and Artists of 
the Capitol of the United States of 
America, USGPO, Washington, 1927, p. 
177. 

Bierstadt was acclaimed in America 
and Europe for his landscapes, particu- 
larly those of the Sierras and the Rockies. 
He achieved national recognition follow- 
ing his first trip West with Gen. Frederick 
Lander’s 1858 mapping expedition. He 
made a second trip in 1863, reaching 
California and Oregon for the first time. 
Following an extended European trip to 
make studies for the painting of Hendrik 
Hudson’s landing; Bierstadt returned 
again to San Francisco in 1872, from 
where he visited Yosemite and Hetch 
Hetchie Canyon—two of his most famous 
subjects. 

Because one of the Bierstadt paintings 
portrays an. historic and scenic place in 
the congressional district which I have 
the honor to represent, I have researched 
and discovered some pertinent informa- 
tion which I believe will interest Mem- 
bers and visitors who enjoy the variety 
of art which adorns our Capitol. 

ENTRANCE INTO MONTEREY 


Hanging above the Members’ stair- 
case at the west end of the Speaker's 
Lobby in the House of Representatives 
is Albert Bierstadt’s painting of Monte- 
rey Bay. Finished in 1878 and sold di- 
rectly to the Government for $10,000, it 
originally hung to the left of the Speak- 
er’s desk in the House Chamber, next to 
the portrait of George Washington. It 
was moved in the early 1900’s, and again 
in the 1920's, when it was placed over 
the staircase. It has been known both 
as “Entrance into Monterey’—this title 
has been used by the Architect of the 
Capitol ever since the painting was 
acquired—and as “Viscaino Landing at 
Monterey, 1601." The latter title appears 
on the titleplate attached’ to the paint- 
ing’s frame. 

There is even some doubt as to the 
intended subject matter of the painting. 
In 1897, George Hazelton wrote in his 
guide to the Capitol, the National Capi- 
tol, Its Architecture, Art and History, 
that “(m)any think it represents what 
might be styled the ‘natal day of the 
Upper California mission’”—the Decem- 
ber, 1601 landing at Monterey by the ex- 
plorer Viscaino—while “(o) thers, how- 
ever, ably contend that Bierstadt in- 
tended here to celebrate with his brush 
the spot where Spanish tradition says 
Junipero Serra, the ‘Father of Califor- 
nia,’ surrounded by his disciples, first 
said mass at Monterey in 1769, under an 
oak by the shores of the beautiful bay.” 

Sebastian Viscaino, exploring the coast 
of California for the King of Spain, came 
upon Monterey Bay in December 1602. 
He reported it as a wonderful harbor of 
refuge—thereby confusing later ex- 
plorers when they happened upon this 
open roadstead—and named it for the 
then Viceroy of New Spain, the Conde de 
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Monterrey. Viscaino, with his fleet of 
four small ships, was the first to accu- 
rately map the California coast; the 
names he gave landmarks endure to the 
present day. 

Father Serra landed at Monterey on 
June 1, 1770, after sailing up from San 
Diego on the San Antonio. Meeting Por- 
tola—who had come by land—they cele- 
brated mass under a live oak close to the 
beach. At this time, formal possession, 
first claimed by Cabrillo in 1542, was re- 
confirmed in the name of the King of 
Spain. 

The painting has been cleaned and re- 
stored once, in 1953 by Francis Sullivan 
of the National Gallery. 


I BELIEVE IN AMERICA 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, an example of what I consider 
to be the responsibility and dedication 
of the majority of our young people was 
recently called to my attention. Miss 
Wendy Morony of Chico, Calif., recently 
wrote an essay entitled “I Believe in 
America,” winning first place in the 
American Legion’s essay contest held 
annually. Because this expression of 
patriotism and concern so thoroughly 
examines both the ills plaguing our coun- 
try as well as the constructive and or- 
derly processes for rectifying these ills, 
as well as demonstrating the high degree 
of maturity and responsibility of so many 
of our young people, I proudly and re- 
spectfully submit Miss Morony’s essay 
for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

I BELIEVE IN AMERICA 

Today our country seems to be at a turn- 
ing point. America is facing dark days which 
threaten her very existence. All around us 
are problems, many of a natural variety and 
others wholly manmade. Among us are those 
who live daily with poverty and hunger. The 
air we breathe, the water we drink, the cities 
we live in, are all fouled by dirt and pollu- 
tion. Overpopulation threatens to outstrip 
our food supply in a few short decades. Our 
involvement in Vietnam has divided our 
country into two separate camps. A desire 
by minority groups to be afforded the same 
opportunities and privileges as all Americans 
has resulted in serious racial strife, particu- 
larly in our larger cities. Our educational 
system is at a crossroads where the authority 
of our universities and colleges is being 
challenged by campus rebels who sit-in, 
demonstrate, riot, burn, bomb, and destroy; 
and these unfortunate conditions are now, 
in ‘some cases, even spreading to our high 
schools and grammar schools. Many believe 
that family life in the United States is de- 
teriorating and that marriage and the fam- 
ily, as we know it today, will soon be out- 
moded and obsolete. The influence and pres- 
tige of the church is declining and the struc- 
ture of religious belief is undergoing great 
change. We are in the midst of a sexual 
revolution, heightened by the advent of “the 
pill,” which is reshaping codes and morals 
which have been in existence for centuries. 
The degree of alcoholism in the United 
States is alarmingly high. Drug abuse, espe- 
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cially among young people, is increasing 
every day, and threatens to run beyond the 
limits of control. Patriotism is “square;" 
avoiding the draft by any possible means is 
the prime objective of many young male 
Americans. Law, order, and our system of 
justice in the courts are being undermined 
by thugs and revolutionaries who seek to 
destroy these three basic cornerstones of a 
free society. They denounce the police and 
call them pigs, storm troopers, and racists. 
The police are stoned, clubbed, jeered, and 
spat upon. They are charged with brutality 
if they raise their clubs against those who 
riot and create disorder. They are charged 
with condoning violence if they fail to raise 
their clubs against the disrupters. Contempt 
for the courts and personal verbal attacks 
upon judges in obscene gutter language are 
the deliberate patterns of behavior of those 
who believe that the law must not prevail. 
Recently Vice President Agnew declared his 
belief that the overriding and compelling 
issue of the day is not inflation or the Viet- 
nam War, but is the question of whether 
the government of this country will remain 
in the hands of its elected officials or will 
descend to the streets. 

Although the problems and social ills of 
today are among the most serious ever to 
face our nation, I am confident that the 
strength and will of a majority of the 
American people will see us through these 
perilous times. I say this because I believe 
in America. 

“I pledge allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands . . ." These words 
ring with meaning in the hearts of all true 
Americans, They do not ask us to follow 
blindly laws that are unjust, nor do they 
deny the right to dissent. To good Ameri- 
cans, these words mean that through the 
orderly rule of the majority we seek to 
promote the good of all people, finding unity 
and progress in the differences that exist 
among us. 

A minority of Americans is trying to 
destroy our country by violence and discord. 
Much has been said in recent years about 
individual rights. Some have used this ap- 
peal to justify rioting, looting, and killing. 
Those who thus openly defy the law invade 
the rights of others, the same rights that 
the violators claim to seek for themselves. 

Liberty can exist only in an orderly 
society. The so-called “silent majority” sim- 
ply will not permit its liberty to be lost to 
those who openly attack our country. They 
will use every lawful means at their disposal 
to assure that America will survive. 

America is her people. Most of her people 
are good Americans. I believe in them. 
Therefore, I believe in America. 


WAGE-PRICE CONTROLS NOT THE 
ONLY ANSWER 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN’ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, my 
mail has reflected the views of many con- 
stituents concerning the situation of the 
economy, specifically the battle against 
inflation. An editorial in the Thursday, 
August 20 Tribune of Harvey, Ill., ef- 
fectively discusses the subject and is, I 
believe, an objective commentary on the 
economic situation: 

Wace-Price CONTROLS Not THE ONLY ANSWER 

The Nixon Administration’s fight on in- 
flation continues, but the outcome appears 
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still yery much in the balance and leaning 
towards the critical side of the scale. 

Not encouraging are the latest monthly 
figures which show inflation continuing, at 
a slightly faster pace, in the past month. 
Also, the Ford Motor company has just an- 
nounced automobile price hikes of about five 
per cent for 1971 models and other car deal- 
ers are sure to follow. This means that most 
new cars are likely to be from $100 to $200 
higher—some even more. 

In this connection, the failure of the gov- 
ernment to check inflation recently led 
George Meany to hint that price and wage 
controls may be necessary to halt the up- 
ward spiral. Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, says he isn’t yet in favor of such con- 
trols but that they might be the only remedy 
to a “dangerous situation.” 

Others—some members of Congress—have 
also recently expressed the view that wage 
and price controls are the answer. It’s prob- 
ably accurate to say that at no other time 
in the nation’s post-war history have more 
prominent economists, labor leaders and poli- 
ticians leaned toward such controls, 

Personally, we do not believe that wage and 
price controls are the answer to inflation, al- 
though they may be needed temporarily to 
halt both pay and price hikes. We would lean 
toward a complete and immediate withdrawal 
from Southeast Asia as a more expedient 
method of halting inflation. 

Other government actions could include 
the raising of interest rates for savings; an 
expanded government bond program; fewer 
costly and wasteful projects such as the SST 
aircraft plan; a lessening of trade restric- 
tions, both import and export, to lower prices; 
ceiling levels on farm subsidies. We would 
rather hear Mr. Meany and the Congressmen 
discuss the pros and cons of these alterna- 
tives before turning to wage and price con- 
trols as the only answer to the continuing 
spiral. 

Basically, we believe that a whole new set 
of economic priorities should be established 
based on domestic needs. Curing our prob- 
lems at home could be the biggest step in 
cutting an inflationary spiral that has been 
created, for the most part, by the one-way 
spending for the Viet Nam war, during the 
past 10 years. 


PROCESS TO SAVE MERCURY FROM 
WASTE IS DEVELOPED 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
summer, the Evening Star published an 
article describing the process being used 
by Ray J. Donlan, a chemist and chief 
of the water laboratory at the Public 
Health Department experimental station 
in Lawrence, Mass., to remove mercury 
from liquid chemical wastes. 

The recent reports of dangerous levels 
of mercury content in many of our Na- 
tion’s rivers and lakes make close atten- 
tion to Mr. Donlan’s efforts of critical 
importance. The process now being used 
in Lawrence appears to be a highly effec- 
tive but relatively simple procedure, com- 
monly known to chemists, and it offers 
the possibility of recovering costs through 
the reclamation and sale of the precipi- 
tated mercury. 

I am indeed hopeful that this method 
has the potential for widespread applica- 
tion, and am deeply grateful to Mr. Don- 
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lan for his contribution to the battle 
against mercury pollution. 

It is, therefore, with a particular sense 
of urgency, as one who is deeply con- 
cerned about the dangers to human 
health from mercury pollution, and it is 
with an especial sense of pride, as one 
who has the privilege of representing 
Lawrence, Mass., that I recall, for the 
careful reading of my colleagues, the text 
of the article: 

[From the Washington Star, July 28, 1970] 
Process To SAVE Mercury From WASTE Is 
DEVELOPED 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—A state chemist says he 
has developed a simple process to screen out 
99 percent of the mercury from chemical 
wastes—and make money too. 

Chemist Ray J. Donlan, chief of the water 
laboratory at the Public Health Department 
experiment station here, said yesterday the 
process has been used successfully at the 
station for more than four months. 

Donian’s comments came three days after 
the U.S. Justice Department announced it 
will file suits to require 10 companies to 
end discharge of mercury into navigable lakes 
and rivers. 

Donian said the process he developed in- 
volyes placing a few scraps of aluminum 
into a mercury bearing solution and leaving 
them there overnight. 

The mercury precipitates out and can be 
recovered and sold, in impure form, for about 
$4.50 a pound, he said, Purified, it is worth 
around $30 a pound. 

Donlan said he thinks “every chemist is 
aware of the process," but he believes his 
laboratory is the first to make use of it. 

“We discharge our wastes into the Law- 
rence sewage system, which flows into the 
Merrimac River, so we thought we should 
do a little housekeeping ourselves.” 

Donian said the Lawrence laboratory began 
trying the process months ago, long before 
the discovery of potentially dangerous mer- 
cury concentrations in some fish. 


PRODUCT SAFETY COMMISSION 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduced yesterday legislation which in- 
corporates the legislative recommenda- 
tions of the National Commission on 
Product Safety which recently completed 
its work. 

The striking conclusion from the ex- 
cellent and detailed studies made by the 
commission is that its work must not 
cease. The commission proved, in less 
than 2 years, that product safety is the 
proper concern of a permanent Govern- 
ment agency, not a temporary commis- 
sion no matter how well organized nor 
how energetic. The commission’s princi- 
pal recommendation, therefore, is that 
Congress establish a permanent product 
safety commission. The legislation I in- 
troduce today would achieve that pur- 
pose. 

This legislation would also authorize 
the new commission to establish stand- 
ards for safety in consumer products; to 
create a consumer safety advocate who 
would represent the consumer before the 
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commission and, in appealing the com- 
mission’s decisions, before Federal courts 
as well; to collect information on in- 
juries and to serve as a national clear- 
inghouse of such information; to con- 
duct research and to make inspections 
of facilities manufacturing consumer 
products to insure that safety responsi- 
bilities are carried out. 

Passage of this legislation, Mr. Speak- 
er, would be generous evidence of the 
seriousness with which Congress regards 
the outstanding work of the National 
Commission on Product Safety and of 
the understanding which that commis- 
sion engendered for programs to give 
consumers the permanent product safety 
they need and deserve. 


MADISON, WIS., COMMON COUNCIL 
OPPOSES SST 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
many citizens, including a large portion 
of the scientific community, have issued 
warnings about the excessive noise pollu- 
tion the SST will cause. Now, the scien- 
tific community is concerned that the 
exhaust pollution the SST will create 
will never dissipate. The SST will fiy at 
a high level where the atmosphere is 
basically stable. The effect, many believe, 
will be that its exhaust emissions will 
generate great expanses of clouds which 
will remain there indefinitely, reducing 
markedly the sunlight reaching the sur- 
face of the earth. Dr. Reid Bryson, who 
heads the University of Wisconsin In- 
stitute for. Environmental Studies, has 
speculated that we may see a striking 
result as soon as there are several hun- 
dred supersonic jet transports in the air 
at the same time. They may well produce 
100 percent cirrus cover over those re- 
gions where most of them will operate. 
and Dr. Bryson believes. that such cloud 
cover would definitely cause climatic 
changes. 

Another objection to the SST centers 
on the fact that the continued Federal 
subsidy for its development is a prime 
example of misallocation of priorities, 
and the American people should not be 
asked to contribute more of their tax 
money to such a nonessential frill 
program. 

On August 5, 1970, the common council 
of the city of Madison, Wis., the State 
capital and the largest municipality in 
my congressional district, adopted a res- 
olution opposing the development of the 
SST and prohibiting its flying within or 
the air space above the city limits, or 
using the municipal airport facilities. 

I applaud this action taken by the 
Madison common council, and I call its 
resolution to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas the SST is an environmental 
monster causing noise pollution equivalent 
to the sound of 50 subsonic jets taking off 
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simultaneously and causing upper atmos- 
pheric pollution, and 

Whereas, the development of the SST is 
a classic case of misplaced national priori- 
ties in that United States Senate approval 
of H.R. 17755 appropriating $290 million for 
the project would bring the total allocated 
to this project so far to $1 billion—this at a 
time when we face the worst housing short- 
age in 20 years, when federal funds are 
being cut from mass transportation, edu- 
cation, anti-poverty programs, dental re- 
search, arthritis, child health, mental health 
Council go on record as urging the United 
States Senate to adopt Amendment No. 665 
to the Department of Transportation appro- 
priations bill, H.R. 17755 which would strike 
all funds for SST development for the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

Be it further resolved that it be the policy 
of the City of Madison that the SST should 
be prohibited from flying within or the air 
space above the city limits or using munici- 
pal airport facilities. 

Be it still further resolved that the City 
Clerk of the City of Madison officially com- 
municate this decision and resolution to 
appropriate Federal authorities including 
the United States Senate so they are aware 
of our position. 

Be it still further resolved that the Madi- 
son Common Council go on record as urging 
that the Wis. State Legislature adopt similar 
legislation on a state-wide basis to protect 
and define the environmental and social 
rights of all Wisconsin residents. 


HAIL THE WORLD CHAMPS—WAYNE, 
N.J., LITTLE LEAGUE 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I am indeed 
privileged to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the great pride we all share 
in the outstanding achievement of the 
Wayne American Little League Team of 
Wayne, N.J., in winning the 1970 Little 
League World Championship. They are 
truly exceptional young men of out- 
standing character and ability and serve 
as a shining example and inspiration to 
the youth of our Nation in portraying, 
by their diligence and perseverance, the 
opportunities and achievements that are 
possible and available to all of our young 
people under the principles of sportsman- 
ship and fair play in our American sys- 
tem and way of life—or, for that matter, 
epitomize the American Dream. 

National recognition and the heartiest 
congratulations are in order for the mem- 
bers of the team who are as follows: 

Thomas (Tom) Olsen, William (Bill) 
Lees, Mark Epstein, Leonard (Len) Fruci, 
Craig Kornfeld, Michael Fantau, James 
(Jim) Kinney, Ronald (Ron) Webb, An- 
thony (Bud) Perrelli, Steven (Steve) 
O’Neil, Robert (Bob) Houghton, David 
(Dave) Shaver, Brian Hurtt, and Glen 
Otte. 

Special commendation and plaudits are 
extended to Mr. Gene Canceliieri, man- 
ager of the team and 21 years old, to- 
gether with Coach Tom De Angelis, 19 
years old, who, as the two youngest. ofi- 
cials ever to lead a Little League team to 
World Championship victory, manifest 
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all of those qualities of the highest stand- 
ards of leadership, dedication and youth- 
ful vigor personifying the excellence of 
the youth of America. 

I join with my colleagues here in the 
House, the members of the team and all 
other citizens of Wayne in extending our 
grateful appreciation to the president of 
the Wayne Little League, Mr. John Cho- 
ka, to Commissioner James McNicholas 
and to all of the other participants, spon- 
sors and supporters of the “Wayne 
Americans” for their great service and 
contribution in establishing a true com- 
munion among the youth and parents of 
our community. 

I know you would agree with me that 
it is refreshing to see the national news 
media and television extolling the vir- 
tues of the young people of our Nation 
which is so poignantly characterized in 
the Monday, August 31, 1970, lead edito- 
rial of one of New Jersey’s prestigious 
newspapers, The Paterson News, as fol- 
lows: 

HAIL THE CHAMPS 


What does one say about the thrilling 
victory of Wayne's Little Leaguers in win- 
ning the World's Championship of all Little 
Leaguers? 

For the jubilant townsfolk of Wayne, the 
Champs’ achievement was better than a cut 
in the tax rate, sweeter than the sweetest 
nectar ever served up in Passaic County’s 
top suburban town, a gift from the gods 
carved out by as fine a bunch of youngsters 
any community has ever boasted. 

It’s not only the victory that sets the 
Wayne kids apart as Champs. It was their 
coolness. under fire throughout the title 
series. While young Steve O'Neil was getting 
great fielding and a winning two-base hit 
by Davey Shaver, the rest of the team played 
together like a little Mets combo as they 
turned back their California opposition for 
the third victory of the World Series. 

The champs will be honored at a White 
House lunch today. 

This is America and American boys at 
their finest, and in a day when one of the 
major problems of the nation is the deva- 
Stating problem of a narcotics-gripped teen- 
aged youth, Wayne Township—yes, and all of 
us as its neighbors—can hold high its col- 
lective head. 

This is the America of old, and may the 
lengthened shadow of these wonderful boys 
cast its glow across the country as an exam- 
ple of fine, promising leaders of tomorrow. 

So, hats off, all of us, to the Wayne Little 
Leaguers, their manager, Gene Cancellieri, 
and his aides, the parents of the champion- 
ship kids, and to all the delirious residents 
and Officials of Wayne who deservedly turned 
the town inside out in delirious celebration. 

Dinners, parades, celebrations! Give ’em 
anything, Wayne, These kids deserve it. 

And while we're at it, we'd like to point 
out a lesson the Wayne champions have 
posed for the governing officials of Wayne. 

A little over a week ago, we urged Mayor 
Miller and the town councilmen to bury 
their political axes, forget their rivalries and 
get together for the good of the town. 

We suggest now that they have an inspir- 
ing example of team play from their shining 
youngsters. It wasn’t Steve O’Neil’s pitching 
alone that did it. It wasn’t Shaver’s timely 
hit, nor the sparkling series play of Craig 
Kornfeld, Len Fruci, Mark Epstein, Mike Fan- 
tau and the other boys. It was their one-for- 
all, all-for-one, Keep punching team. play 
that made them champs. 

Can the grown men who run the town do 
less? And will they learn the lesson? 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


NO ONE IS PROPOSING OUTLAWING 
DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the tre- 
mendous number of letters I am getting 
from detective agencies throughout the 
country, and the volume of telephone 
calls my Subcommitee on Consumer Af- 
fairs is receiving from the offices of other 
Members of Congress inquiring about 
similar letters, lead me to take this 
means of reassuring the Congress—and 
the detective business—that we are not 
about to outlaw private investigators by 
any language in the proposed fair credit 
reporting bill. 

Somehow—I do not know how—a staff 
draft of alternate language for sections 
of H.R. 16340 was passed along to a trade 
association in the private investigating 
field. It was described as “Working Draft 
of August 5.” Two sections of it were 
singled out for a vast letter barrage to the 
Congress denouncing the “viciousness” of 
the whole idea of putting detective agen- 
cies out of business. 

The so-called Working Draft of 
August 5 was never even considered in 
the subcommittee. It was one of a series 
of different staff drafts of language in- 
tended to solve some of the technical 
drafting problems we had encountered in 
our discussions on the bill—but the 
“Working Draft of August 5” was obso- 
lete before it even appeared as a confi- 
dential subcoramittee print because we 
had decided on August 5 to use a ““Work- 
ing Draft of August 4” for discussion and 
proposed changes, and that, too, has been 
superseded several times. So how the 
August 5 print ever got out I cannot 
imagine. 

Apparently, after seeing or hearing 
about proposed language dealing with de- 
tective bureaus, the detective agencies be- 
came alarmed over the thought that we 
were trying to regulate them in work 
which has nothing to do with investiga- 
tions into individuals’ eligibility for 
credit, insurance, or employment. Ob- 
viously, if we are going to require credit 
bureaus to follow certain procedures in 
giving consumers an opportunity to find 
out the nature of adverse information in 
their. credit files which might be 
erroneous but which could nevertheless 
lead to rejection of an application for 
credit, or for insurance, or for a job, then 
it would not be fair to the credit bureaus 
for us to permit detective agencies to do 
exactly the same work without similar 
regulation. 

NOT A NEW EXTENSION OF THE BILL'S COVER- 

AGE, BUT AN ATTEMPT AT CLARIFICATION 

I think the alarm which has been 
spread among the detective agencies over 
the far-reaching consequences of these 
proposals has been rather mischievous. 
So far as I know, the trade association 
which circulated this material, and sum- 
moned all of the detective agencies to 
write to Congress in great distress over 
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the proposed language, never contacted 
us directly to find out what the bill-draft- 
ing problem was. 

It is simply this: To make clear that 
the customary investigative work done by 
detective agencies for lawyers in court 
cases, or into insurance claims, or into 
thefts by employees, and so on, would not 
be covered by the fair credit reporting 
bill as long as this work was not intended 
to develop information. for a credit 
grantor, or insurer, or prospective em- 
ployer on the eligibility of an individual 
for credit, insurance, or employment, 
which is work normally done by credit 
reporting firms. 


It was not the “Working Draft of Au- 
gust 5” that first posed this problem. 
Rather, that draft contained language— 
which also appears in previous and later 
drafts—designed to try to solve the juris- 
dictional problem as it relates to tradi- 
tional detective agency work. We are in- 
terested in detective agency activities 
only insofar as they duplicate the work 
of a credit bureau in certain restricted 
fields of investigation. The problem has 
been present from the very start of our 
consideration of legislation dealing with 
the regulation of credit bureaus. 

SUBCOMMITTEE SEEKING TO LEGISLATE 
RESPONSIBILITY 


My Subcommittee on Consumer Affairs 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which has been working dili- 
gently for many months on H.R. 16340, 
the fair credit reporting bill which I call 
the Good Name Protection Act, cer- 
tainly recognizes the essential nature of 
credit bureaus in checking into the 
worthiness of individuals for credit, in- 
surance or employment, and also recog- 
nizes the essential nature of detective 
agencies in making a wide variety of in- 
vestigations into the backgrounds of in- 
dividuals or into the circumstances which 
provide evidence for innumerable types 
of court cases and other matters. 

So I would say to the Members of Con- 
gress who are receiving these anguished 
letters from detective agencies in their 
districts: credit our subcommittee, 
please, with the degree of responsibility 
with which we are trying to write a very 
important and very technical piece of 
legislation. We are not out to destroy or 
harm any legitimate business in the in- 
vestigative field. We do want, however, 
to give the public the protections our 
citizens deserve as individuals in prevent- 
ing—or correcting or challenging—erro- 
neous information being circulated about 
them by businesses which charge a fee 
for obtaining personal data to be used in 
determining one’s eligibility for a mort- 
gage or consumer credit, a job, an insur- 
ance policy, or similar necessities. 

As of the moment, the subcommittee 
has not reached firm conclusions or deci- 
sions on any provision of H.R. 16340, or 
of any of the drafts containing alternate 
language. Our executive sessions have 
been devoted to discussing concepts 
rather than specific language—the lan- 
guage is constantly being restudied. 

Perhaps we need an investigative 
agency to find out how “Working Draft 
of August 5” happened to receive such 
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wide distribution among detective agen- 
cies when this particular staff paper was 
never even presented to the members of 
the subcommittee for consideration. 


NO CAPITULATION TO AIR SAFETY 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
world community can no longer delay 
decisive action against aerial hijacking. 
To do so not only would invite fanatics 
of every bent to emulate the Arab ter- 
rorists but also could lead to a break- 
down of international air travel. Air- 
plane traffic is extremely important to 
the Arab nations which so far have har- 
bored and refused to prosecute the sky- 
jackers. The United Arab Republic has 
already shown signs it would be sus- 
ceptible to any international pressure 
against air piracy. I am convinced, Mr. 
Speaker, that a boycott of the air ter- 
minals of those countries abetting the 
hijackers would result in the necessary 
international cooperation to curb sky- 
jacking, if respect for law and order and 
revulsion at barbarism should not be 
sufficient motivation. The September 10 
New York Times editorial concerning 
the hijackings provides thoughtful rec- 
ommendations on the problem: 

Boycott NEEDED 

The continuing ordeal of an augmented 
company of international air travelers held 
captive on the Jordanian desert by Palestin- 
jan desperadoes is the savage consequence 
of the failure of the community of nations 
to have acted decisively long ago on the 
crime of aerial hijacking. 

This latest and most barbaric wave of hi- 
jackings should never have been possible 
if interested nations, airlines and crews had 
moved urgently and forcefully to strengthen 
security arrangements—which remain pa- 
thetically primitive—and to forge binding 
international agreements for dealing with 
hijackers and with those who abet air piracy. 

We have long advocated action, now so 
tragically overdue, to impose boycotts on the 
air terminals of nations which in any way 
offer aid or encouragement to air piracy, and 
to deny landing privileges to planes of such 
countries. This should be done on an inter- 
national basis for maximum effect and be- 
cause all civilized countries have a stake in 
curbing this threat to their citizens’ safety. 
Belated efforts to tighten security at air- 
ports and on planes must also be accelerated 
on a worldwide basis, regardless of any tem- 
porary inconvenience. 

The United States should be prepared to 
take the lead and impose boycotts unilater- 
ally, if necessary, as Senator Goodell and 
others have suggested. Failing such national 
or international action, the hesitant airline 
pilots have the right and duty to impose 
their own boycott in the interest of the pas- 
sengers for whom they are responsible. 

The immediate concern of everyone must 
be for the safety of the desert hostages, The 
appeal issued by the U.N. Security Council 
yesterday is a limited first step toward bring- 
ing the force of world opinion to bear against 
the pirates and anyone who might be 
tempted to condone their actions. The temp- 
tation to move at once to more forceful 
action is great, but where so many innocent 
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lives are at stake diplomacy must be given 
every chance. 

It must not be forgotten that the desperate 
aim of the Palestinian extremists is to wreck 
the revived Middle East peace talks which 
they have hysterically opposed. Unless this 
objective is frustrated, there will be dimin- 
ishing security for everyone in the Middle 
East, and for many outside the area, for 
years to come. 

With this larger issue in mind, it is essen- 
tial that the current situation be met with 
restraint and the closest cooperation of all 
parties, including the Arab states whose vital 
interests are as directly threatened by the 
guerrilla action as are those of Israel and 
the rest of the civilized world. 


JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRAT TELLS 
WHAT HE BELIEVES IN 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an 
interesting article in the Friday, August 
21, New World, the official publication 
of the Catholic Archdiocese of Chicago, 
in which columnist Rev. Andrew M. 
Greeley frankly discusses his political 
views with the self-designated descrip- 
tion of “Jeffersonian Democrat,” I be- 
lieve merits thoughtful reading by seri- 
ous students of government. The article 
follows: 

“JEFFERSONIAN Democrat” TELLS WHat HE 
BELIEVES IN 
(By Father Andrew M. Greeley) 


The author of a column like this ought 
to make explicit periodically the context of 
convictions and commitments within which 
he is writing. While the reader may, if he is 
patient enough, be able to deduce over the 
long run where a columnist stands, he ought 
not to be required to engage in such an 
exercise of “form criticism.” 

Further, when a columnist manages to be 
viewed with dismay both by his own reli- 
gious superiors and by the paragons of of- 
ficial Catholic liberalism, the reader has 
some right to know what philosophical prin- 
ciples have led the columnist to his mar- 
ginal position. 

At a recent meeting of a number of social 
scientists who were discussing ways in which 
the Peace Movement might communicate 
with the various segments of middle America 
I was arguing with considerable vigor that 
the Peace Movement, to begin with, must 
shed its contempt for middle America, Fi- 
nally, one of my colleagues pointed a finger 
at me and observed, “I know what you are. 
You're a Populist!” He meant it is a com- 
pliment, and I took it as such, for Populism 
is perhaps the most powerful and elemental 
political movement in the whole of the 
American tradition. 

It has at times produced rather bizarre 
leaders, and it can be a violent, bigoted, and 
destructive force, though it has also pro- 
duced some of America’s most creative polit- 
ical leadership: the Roosevelts, the LaFol- 
lettes, Hubert Humphrey (a quarter of a 
century ago and perhaps even today), Eu- 
gene McCarthy and, in his last years, Robert 
Kennedy. 

I think I might have preferred even more 
the title of Jeffersonian Democrat because 
this would have cleared me of the anti-intel- 
lectual and chauvinist strain which is latent 
in the Populist spirit, but I'll settle for title 
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Populist, so long as it is understood that my 
Populism is more of the variety of Thomas 
Jefferson than it is of Andrew Jackson (or 
Hubert Humphrey in 1948 rather than George 
Wallace in 1968). 

But what do I mean when I claim to be a 
Jeffersonian Democrat? There are three con- 
victions which are at the root of this phi- 
losophy (at least for me), and which affect 
not only my political but also my religious 
attitudes: 

1. I believe in the fundamental dignity 
and decency of the people; not merely in- 
tellectuals, not merely those who have Ph. 
D.'s, not merely those who live in certain 
sections of the country, but of the people; 
not all of the people all the time, but enough 
of the people enough of the time so that with 
the proper leadership the people will in the 
long run be more likely to make the correct 
decision rather than the incorrect one. 

Indeed, they will be more likely to make 
the correct decision or at least support the 
correct decision than will be a self-anointed 
elite which has decided to make the people’s 
decision for them. (I am not altogether out 
of sympathy with William Buckley's claim 
that he would rather be governed by the first 
2,000 names in the Boston phone book than 
by the faculty of Harvard University.) 

I would therefore agree with Winston 
Churchill that while democracy may very 
well be a terribly inefficient way of 
a society (or a church), it looks very good 
indeed when compared to all other available 
methods. 

2. I believe in the ability of men of good 
will to work out their differences with other 
men of good will so that situations can be 
created in which men of different back- 
grounds and different cultures can live with 
each other, if not exactly in amity, at least 
in some kind of peace. I do not think social 
conflict can ever be eliminated from so- 
ciety; Iam convinced that there are in all so- 
cial groups substantial majorities which are 
favorably disposed to settling conflict by dia- 
logue, discussion, growth of mutual under- 
standing, and compromise rather than by vio- 
lence which tears a society apart. 

8. I believe, finally, in the dignity, in- 
tegrity, and uniqueness of people and, hence, 
reject any attempts to manipulate them, vio- 
late their dignity, and integrity, reduce their 
freedom, turn them into objects or categories, 
or make judgments on whole classes of peo- 
ple. Therefore, I view as mortal enemies of the 
people those demagogues of whatever color 
or of whatever social class who appeal to the 
hatred, the fear, and the resentment that 
smolders in the people. I further deplore those 
moralistic zealots who denounce the people. 

I do not approve of those enthusiasts who 
would attempt to make feelings of guilt the 
beginning of social action or social reforms 
programs. I denounce those bigots who gen- 
eralize about categories of people whatever 
their race, or nationality background, or reli- 
gion, or economic class. I further denounce 
thor2 bigots—even, and, indeed especially, 
when they are ministers of religion—who 
wish to hold whole certain classes of people 
today guilty for things that were done in 
the past. 

I abhor those self-satisfied “missionaries” 
who are so convinced of their own rightness 
and righteousness that they manipulate peo- 
ple, thus violating their integrity and dignity 
so that they may do that which is “right.” 
Hence, my profound suspicions of the forms 
of manipulation that go on in the abuses of 
group dynamics. Finally, I despise those 
snobs who despise the people, par- 
ticularly the strutting mosquitoes of the 
official liberal journals, whether they be the 
clearly first-rate mosquitoes of the New 
York Review of Books or the clearly third- 
rate mosquitoes of such Catholic journals as 
Commonweal. 
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FACTS ABOUT AMERICAN PRISON- 
ERS OF WAR IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the wives and families of prisoners of 
war in Southeast Asia have been work- 
ing for the past several years very dili- 
gently in their quest to bring their sons 
and husbands home. Many of the veteran 
organizations of this country are assist- 
ing in every way they know how, partic- 
ularly the Veterans of Foreign Wars. A 
nationwide effort has been launched by 
these wives and families, and I wish to 
include a sample of a fact sheet which 
they are distributing to clubs and or- 
ganizations all over the country: 


THE Facts ABOUT AMERICAN PRISONERS OF 
War IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


We want the world to know the truth 
about the treatment of American Prisoners- 
of-War in Southeast Asia. 


STATISTICS 


Almost 1,600 U.S, Servicemen are now 
listed as ‘“Missing-in-Action” or ‘“Prisoner- 
of-War.” 

Over 1,100 are listed just. as “Missing-in- 
Action.” 

Slightly over 400 U.S. Servicemen are 
known to be ‘Prisoners-of-War.” 

More than 200 Americans have now been 
held by the North Vietnamese for more than 
5 years. 

Less than 300 imprisoned Americans have 
ever been allowed to send mail to, or re- 
ceive mail from their families. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT NORTH VIETNAMESE TREAT- 
MENT OF AMERICAN PRISONERS-OF-WAR 


The North Vietnamese have refused to 
abide by a single one of the articles of the 
Geneva Convention Agreement regarding 
treatment of prisoners-of-war—an agree- 
ment which they signed in 1957. That doc- 
ument requires that there be the immedi- 
ate release of names of those being detained, 
that there be neutral inspections of the 
prison camps, that there be allowed the free 
flow of mail betweén the prisoners and their 
families, that there be given adequate food 
and health care, and that the seriously sick 
and wounded be returned to their home- 
land promptly. The Geneva Convention 
Agreement calls for nothing more than what 
any civilized people would consider minimum 
with regard to prisoner treatment. And al- 
though they gave their solemn pledge to 
abide by those standards, the North Viet- 
namese have blatantly violated every one 
of the stipulations to which they pledged 
themselves. 

The treatment of prisoners by the North 
Vietnamese is the most unconscionable in 
history. More than 200 Americans have been 
detained by the North Vietnamese for more 
than 5 years—the longest any American 
has ever been detained during an American 
conflict, The tortures inflicted upon the de- 
fenseless Americans by the Asian Commu- 
nists include, being kept in solitary con- 
finement, the pulling of fingernails, starva- 
tion, and being subjected to public harass- 
mént, to name only a few. Propaganda photo- 
graphs disclose that prisoners, after months 
of captivity, still suffer from wounds in- 
curred at the time of capture. Some are 
pictured with badly set bones, shrunken 
arms or legs from inadequate medical aid, 
while many are known to suffer from dysen- 
tery and stomach ailments. Pumpkin soup 
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with pig fat in it and some bread twice a 
day is the typical food that is provided. Re- 
ports include the rebreaking of broken bones, 
being dragged along the ground with a bro- 
ken leg, being hung from a ceiling, forced 
statements, living in cages for literally years, 
and the suffering from heat rashes and fun- 
gus over 90 percent of their bodies. Men are 
beaten brutally for no reason. Some are 
known for their savage killing of captives 
rather than being bothered to transport 
them to a camp. Less than 300 of the Ameri- 
can prisoners-of-war- have ever been allowed 
to write to their families or to receive a 
letter from their families. 

These men have fought for freedom and, 
in the process, have lost their own. It is our 
firm belief that it is now our turn to fight 
for them and their freedom. We urge you 
to take action now and join the thousands 
of deeply concerned, patriotic Americans and 
allies in this effort. Imagine yourself and 
your family in this situation and let your 
conscience be your guide! 


NO SUCCESS WITH POLITICAL AND MILITARY 


There have been countless behind-the- 
scenes overtures made in hopes that the 
North Vietnamese could be reasoned with 
and that a rational solution to the prisoner 
dilemma could be achieved. All attempts to 
reason have fallen upon deaf ears where the 
North Vietnamese are concerned. We know 
that the Asian Communists have no concept 
of the value of human life. They have said 
that the lives of the American prisoners-of- 
war are not important—that it is the issues 
that count. The North Vietnamese say that 
a country of 200 million people (the US) 
cannot be concerned about “just 1600 men.” 
They are not concerned about their own 
8,000 men who are now being detained in 
South Vietnam. Innumerable attempts to 
effect a prisoner exchange have been made. 
The North Vietnamese are simply not in- 
terested in a prisoner exchange. Quiet diplo- 
macy simply has not brought results with 
the North Vietnamese, 


Ir Is NOT LIKELY THAT AMERICAN PRISONERS 
OF WAR WILL RELEASED THROUGH MILI- 
TARY PRESSURE 


For the first time in American history the 
United States is disengaging from a war 
without first obtaining a settlement for the 
prisoners-of-war. The bombing of North 
Vietnam has been stopped, and is likely 
never to be resumed again. This was a uni- 
lateral action on the part of the United 
States, and the release of the prisoners-of- 
war was not a consideration when the deci- 
sion to halt the bombing was made, 

American troops are now being withdrawn 
from Vietnam, and this too is a unilateral 
gesture, with no provisions made for the 
of return of the prisoners-of-war. Of course, 
it is hoped that the prisoners will be re- 
turned before all of the American combat 
troops are withdrawn, but as the number 
of troops withdrawn increases, the possibility 
diminishes of an American demand that the 
prisoners-of-war be released on the basis of 
troop withdrawals. 


HOW TO BRING HOME THE AMERICAN 
PRISONERS-OF~WAR 


Public opinion! It must be admitted that 
North Vietnam has done a superlative job 
during this war in promoting world opinion 
in her favor. The indisputable fact is that 
North Vietnam has fought just as hard in 
the area of obtaining public sympathy for 
her cause, as on the battlefield. The reason 
for this “dual war” on the part of the North 
Vietnamese should be quite evident. North 
Vietnam must rely upon world sympathy in 
order to survive. North Vietnam is a non- 
industrial country. North Vietnam is also 
a non-agricultural country. The North Viet- 
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namese would find it impossible to survive 
or even to exist without the help of other 
people throughout the world, Whether in war 
or out of war, North Vietnam must rely upon 
supplies from other countries in order to 
endure. Daily, ships from countries from 
literally all over the world carry their life 
sustaining cargoes of goods, and supplies 
into Haiphong Harbor in North Vietnam. 
The goods going into North Vietnam come 
from Hong Kong, England, France, Japan, 
Italy, India, Sweden, Canada, and Scan- 
danavia not to mention the more obvious 
sources for aid to the North Vietnamese such 
as the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Romania and the other Communist bloc 
countries, Last year, Sweden alone gave the 
North Vietnamese 48-million dollars! If 
Americans stop purchasing goods from the 
neutral and allied countries that are trading 
with North Vietnam, the economic pinch 
would soon be felt, resulting in much greater 
pressure upon North Vietmam to release 
prisoners-of-war. The North Vietnamese must 
be made to understand that they stand to 
lose everything through world opinion by 
keeping their hold on the American prison- 
ers-of-war. During this past year since the 
issue became public, almost miraculous re- 
sults have been brought about by the dis- 
play of public concern. Over 200 families 
have been allowed to know for the first time 
that their loved ones are alive. The increase 
of mail coming from POW’s to their families 
is now 10 times what it was a year ago. 
America holds the purse strings of the 
world, The day that all Americans let it be 
known that they will not tolerate the deten- 
tion and torturing of American servicemen, 
will be the day that the American Prisoners- 
of-War will be released. 

Yes, America holds the pursestrings of the 
world. And yes, the world responds to the 
outcry of American opinion. Every voice is 
needed. For every example of silence on this 
issue only proves to tell Hanoi that Ameri- 
cans don't care about those who have served 
them. If there is anything that has helped 
American servicemen to survive their years 
of anguish, it is their faith in America. These 
are the men who would do anything, suffer 
anything, and sacrifice all for America, be- 
cause these are the men who know that the 
American people will never let them down. 
America through her concern for the 87 men 
of the Pueblo crew brought them home after 
11 months of captivity in North Korea. Amer- 
ica has brought her men home from the 
moon, If America in all her greatness can 
achieve these things, America too can bring 
home her languishing prisoners from South- 
east Asia. 

Although the terms North Vietnam and 
North Vietnamese have been used through- 
out these papers, let it be understood that 
we are just as concerned about the men being 
held by the Viet Cong and Pathet Lao. How- 
ever North Vietnam has jurisdiction over all 
American prisoners in Southeast Asia. 


BELOW ARE WAYS YOU CAN HELP THE PRISONERS 
OF WAR IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


1. Organize local boycotts, urging your 
community not to buy goods from couritries 
that trade with both North Vietnam and the 
United States, until our prisoners are re- 
leased. 

2. Set a goal for yourself and send a letter 
of concern as often as possible. Write to: 

Ton Duc Thang, Office of the President, 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Hanoi, 
North Vietnam; and 

Pham Van Dong, Office of the President, 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam, Hanoi, 
North Vietnam; Airmail Postage 25 cents 
or Air-O-Gram form letter 13 cents. 

3. Clip every POW story you see in print 
and mail it to North Vietnam. Include a 
hand-written note showing circulation and 
audience size of publication. 
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4. Urge all local and national news media 
to take editorial positions on the POW issue: 

6. Contact churches in your community 
and ask them to include the prisoners and 
their families in prayer each Sunday until 
the men have safely returned. 

6. Ask the Company you work for to print 
this. information in their Company. News- 
paper. 

7. Send» a publie opinion message tele- 
gram (15 words for $1.00) to your two Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress urg- 
ing them to make the release of the POW’s 
the highest priority item during their cam- 
paigns and during the next session of Con- 
gress. 

8. Pass this information on to as many 
people as possible. 

9. Write U.S. Senators and Representatives 
who favor unilateral withdrawal from Viet- 
nam urging them to be even more. aggres- 
sive in using their position to gain the release 
for POW’s. 

All the wives and families of the prisoners 
thank you most sincerely. 


CAMPUS RIGHTS AND RESPONSI- 
BILITIES: A ROLE FOR LAWYERS? 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, as this 
Nation prepares for a new academic year, 
we are faced with’the possibility of con- 
tinued strife on our campuses. This situ- 
ation is caused by many factors—the war 
in Southeast Asia, the glaring inequities 
of our society, traditional student dis- 
content with the status quo, and so 
forth. 

There are many suggestions concern- 
ing the means that may be taken to 
remedy campus unrest. Recently, I read 
a provocative article in the American 
Scholar by Prof. Nathan Glazer, a former 
professor at Berkeley and now at Har- 
vard. 

Professor Glazer correctly points out 
that the principal role of the university 
has been and continues to be a place for 
critical inquiry—a place of intellectual 
freedom. Given this mission of the uni- 
versity, all activity on our Nation’s cam- 
puses should be directed to preserving 
this most valuable condition. Author- 
itarian demands from the left or the 
right should be rejected as being incom- 
patible with the goals of the university. 

Professor Glazer illuminates some of 
the contradictions in the pursuit of in- 
tellectual freedom and student. rights 
which can be used to deny intellectual 
freedom in this article entitled, “Campus 
Rights and Responsibilities: A Role for 
Lawyers?” This article should be read by 
all who are concerned with the inde- 
pendence of the university and its proper 
role and function in a free society. At this 
point, Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 
this article inserted in the RECORD: 
Campus RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES: A 

ROLE FOR LAWYERS? 
(By Nathan Glazer) 

(Note.—Nathan Glazer, professor of edu- 
tation and social structure at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, was formerly 
professor of sociology at the University of 
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California at Berkeley. His books include 
American Judaism, The Social Basis.of Amer- 
ican Communism, and Beyond the Melting 
Pot (with Daniel P. Moynihan). This essay 
is“from a forthcoming collection of his writ- 
ings on the student crisis; Remembering the 
Answers, to be published by Basic Books late 
this summer.) 

On every major campus today, law school 
professors play an increasingly important 
role in university affairs. This is true at 
Berkeley, Chicago, Columbia, and Harvard. 
in the present circumstances—with powerful 
demands for reform in the governance of in- 
stitutions, for new mechanisms for the dis- 
cipline of students and faculty engaged in 
acts not previously envisaged in university 
rules and statutes, and with growing concern 
for individual and group rights—it is inevita- 
ble’ and ‘desirable that lawyers should play 
an expanded role. And yet I look upon this 
new Tole with some caution, with some 
Wariness, indeed with a certain skepticism. 

My experiences with lawyers on this ques- 
tion go back to Berkeley in 1964. Until the 
beginning in that year of the disturbances 
that have become epidemic, professors from 
Boalt Hall, the Law School at Berkeley, did 
not play a particularly active role in most of 
the meetings of the Academic Senate..Once 
the Free Speech issue exploded, however, 
lawyers became central figures. in its affairs. 

First of all, they knew. a great deal about 
the history of free speech and the interpreta- 
tion of the First Amendment, so they were 
the first experts to be consulted on the issue 
of Free Speech itself. 

Second, they knew a great deal about the 
responsibilities and privileges of such orga- 
nizations as public universities. A great deal 
depended on whether these were considered 
organs of the state, voluntary organizations, 
or something else in between, and we had to 
count on our faculty colleagues, the lawyers, 
for clarification of such issues. 

Third, the lawyers began to serve as coun- 
selors to students who were called up before 
disciplinary bodies. In the past, these dis- 
ciplinary bodies had generally acted, if not 
actually in secret, away from the eye of 
campus public opinion. But since political 
issues were now involved, those charged very 
often insisted on legal counsel, and Boalt 
Hall lawyers and students found themselves 
in the difficult position of representing stu- 
dents and chairing the bodies that exercised, 
or rather attempted to exercise, discipline: 
They also helped develop procedures for these 
hearings. 

Finally, as the feeling spread that a new 
system of government (or, as it came to be 
called when the matter became more serious, 
governance) was needed on the campus, law- 
yers again played'a leading role, and a stu- 
dent-faculty commission headed by Caleb 
Foote of the Law School helped propose for 
Berkeley the most elaborate system of panels, 
courts, appeals and the like ‘to ensure due 
process for students that I have ever seen 
proposed anywhere. Fortunately—and* here 
I display my bias—it was never taken too 
seriously, and the report ‘of the Commission 
on Goverance at Berkeley has been, I believe, 
quite forgotten, 

Nor is it only at Berkeley that lawyers have 
taken a leading role in campus disturbances. 
Michael Sovern played an important part in 
the events at Columbia. At Harvard, where 
the Law School fs quite separate from the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences and never meets 
with it, a distinguished professor of law, 
Milton Katz, was called in by the Faculty to 
chair the important special disciplinary body 
set up after the disturbances in the spring 
of 1969. A professor of law is president of 
the University of Chicago, and other lawyers 
there have also played leading roles in the 
response to student disturbances. 

I appreciate, as does every faculty mem- 
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ber, the guidance of lawyers on such matters 
as free speech, trespass, double jeopardy, due 
process. But.on the whole I take. the position 
that the introduction into the university of 
legal principles and practices drawn from 
the operations of the body politic and civil 
society would hurt rather than help the 
universities and colleges. 

I rest this position on two main grounds, 
The first is that universities and colleges 
have distinct objectives, objectives that 
would be hampered by deploying, in the 
university and college setting, the full range 
of procedures and rights that we have de- 
veloped to protect people against the state 
and its agencies. This is not an easy position 
toi defend. The rights of consultation, par- 
ticipation, due process and formal voting are 
now being extended into more and more 
areas that most of us mever thought of as 
suitable for democratic rules and procedures. 
Thus, in some of the community health 
clinics set, up by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, patients as well as doctors play 
an important role. In welfare, there is a 
demand that clients be consulted, and there 
are such consultative bodies in New York 
City and elsewhere. Certainly, if patients 
and welfare clients have expanded their 
power—even if not to a point of equality 
with doctors and welfare officials—there 
seems to be argument enough for more 
power for graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents and junior faculty. 

Yet there is no escaping the reality that 
the chief purpose of universities and colleges 
is the advancement of knowledge through 
research and teaching. This is no justifica- 
tion for arbitrary and irrational authority, 
but the advancement of knowledge seems to 
demand its own settings and its own rules, 
and these are not the same as those that 
the democratic process requires. When a 
lawyer whose principal concern is the de- 
fense of individual rights against local police 
departments, vigilante groups, local and 
state governments, the F.B.I. and a mis- 
guided Congress, comes into such a situa- 
tion, both his model and his reflexes are 
wrong. His model is that of a conservative 
or reactionary or puritanical public body 
that imposes its will on defenseless individ- 
uals, using all the power of the state, and 
his refiex is to move heaven and earth to 
defend the individual. When one deals with 
state action, this is on the whole, I think, 
quite right, because against the power of 
the state, which can wreak such injustice 
on single Individuals and groups, we must 
be eternally vigilant. 

When we come to institutions with subtle 
and complex purposes, which require certain 
environments for attainment, I think the 
lawyers’ orientation is inappropriate. The 
full array of individual rights, which should 
be paramount in the state, must be limited 
so that institutions with specific functions 
can carry them out. I think this is true in 
any distinctive institution with distinctive 
ends—a church, a business, a university. The 
university does not have state sanction, and 
even the argument that it can do terrible 
harm to an individual is exaggerated. I know 
of many students expelled from one univer- 
sity who gained entrance to another. I know 
of none who have been drafted because of 
expulsion, although some may have been. I 
have sat on various admissions committees 
in two universities, and any fragment of 
merit, in the present circumstances when 
there are so many universities and colleges 
and so many kinds of fellowships, is gener- 
ally rewarded, even if an applicant has been 
expelled. Actually, only a few score of stu- 
dents in the entire country have been ex- 
pelled for politically inspired disruption, and 
most of these by a single university, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

This is not to say that, because universi- 
ties have’ distinct and complex ends, they 
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should be allowed to act with absolute and 
arbitrary power, with no intervention by the 
courts, or by individual lawyers defending 
an individual's rights. But I have seen very 
few examples of the exercise of such power; 
and what the case actually is must affect our 
judgment of the scale of action necessary to 
defend individual rights in the university. 
Very few students have been expelled, even 
though there have certainly been many ac- 
tions by students that once justified such a 
response. After all, classes have been dis- 
rupted, many buildings on campuses have 
been burned and bombed, libraries have been 
intentionally damaged, and research notes 
destroyed. Academic punishments have been 
few and far between. The problem of arbi- 
trary action by university authorities does 
not seem to me a serious one. 

On the other hand, the effort to protect 
individuals, in the ways with which lawyers 
are familiar, from university authority can 
be harmful. It can mean, for example, that 
in many cases courts and open hearings, with 
all the paraphernalia that due process re- 
quires, would be substituted for the com- 
plex relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent, 

Consider one area, the employment of 
graduate students as teaching and research 
assistants. At Berkeley I have engaged in 
negotiations with graduate students over the 
procedures by which they should be hired as 
teaching assistants. The choice of a teaching 
assistant, just as of a law clerk, is a subtle 
matter and not to be determined by negoti- 
ations that would lead to the establishment 
of superficially objective but really inade- 
quate and arbitrary qualifications. It de- 
pends not only on grades and performance 
in class, but on a professor’s judgment of 
how a student will handle certain material, 
how he will relate to undergraduates, 
whether he has problems with authority, 
how his political biases might affect his work 
in the course and the like. One can well 
see that if ome let loose lawyers—that is, 
some lawyers—on such a problem they would 
come up with an ingenious Rube Goldberg 
solution involving panels, selections, appeals, 
arbitrations, et cetera; but I submit it would 
not be a better approach, and indeed I be- 
lieve it would be much worse than the sim- 
ple procedures we now use. 

We can extend the example to other areas: 
examining graduate students, forming com- 
mittees for theses, approving theses, recruit- 
ing faculty and granting of tenure and full 
professorships. In all these areas, a good 
deal of informality and even secrecy prevails. 
There are rules and determinations, but they 
are made by faculty, sometimes by tenured 
faculty alone or even by department chair- 
men (but in the leading universities this 
would only be done because the tenured fac- 
ulty had decided not to exercise its rights 
in the area in question). One can think of 
many alternatives to these arrangements. 
For example, in various European universi- 
ties, openings are publicly advertised; in 
some, appointments are preceded by formal 
public examination rather than, as is com- 
mon in this country, by an informal meet- 
ing with the department faculty, and per- 
haps a presentation to the faculty and grad- 
uate students. Students are now being 
introduced, both in various West European 
countries and in this country, into various 
stages in these procedures. But I believe it is 
a great exaggeration to think that universi- 
ties will be much improved by these 
changes—that is, that they will turn out 
better students, do better research, get bet- 
ter faculty, become more alert to current 
problems, less conservative and more flexible. 

Do then professors in their wisdom always 
make the right choice? Of course not, But I 
don’t know a better way to conduct the work 
of an educational and research institution 
than through the free choices of men quali- 
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fied by their professional peers as members 
of a scholarly and academic fraternity. In 
Orthodox Judaism, rabbis are qualified when 
three rabbis say, You are & rabbi. In scholar- 
ship, Ph.D.’s are made when a certain num- 
ber of Ph.D.'s, having set certain tests and 
qualifications that have been satisfied—and 
having the power, just as the three rabbis do, 
to waive whatever they feel is unnecessary— 
say, You are a scholar. I would not want 
lawyers and legal principles to interfere in 
that process, I think they would worsen it. 
My position is similar to Winston Churchill's 
on democracy; it’s a terrible system of goy- 
ernment, but it happens to be better than 
the others. 

The weaknesses of the present system of 
university government are well understood— 
conservatism, slowness or inability to recog- 
nize the new and important, self-satisfaction 
and smugness, patronage and personal bias. 
And yet, despite this bias toward the known 
and against the new, there are academic 
changes and even revolutions that occur 
without the pressure of student disruption. 
Men measure themselves against their col- 
leagues, in the present and the past, and 
institutions measure themselves, too, Every- 
thing of any merit, and a good deal without 
merit, in the social sciences gets recognized, 
and fairly fast—if not at Berkeley or Har- 
vard, then at Santa Cruz or Buffalo, or some 
other aspiring institution. 

Thus I do not see that the introduction 
of elaborate processes of selection, appeal, 
final determination and so forth would im- 
prove the selection of faculty. Nor am I con- 
vinced that one major change in universities 
that a number of critics favor, the elimina- 
tion of tenure, would do much to change 
them. Would eliminating tenure actually 
change the reality that it is very hard to re- 
move a man who has been in a position, with 
or without formal protection, for a number 
of years? This is, of course, as true in business 
or government as in universities and colleges. 

There is one possibily important point that 
those who argue for the elimination of ten- 
ure often don’t recognize. It is one thing for 
a new administrator to have the power to 
hire his own staff, and fire those who would 
stand in his way. Civil service restrictions 
on whom a new mayor or superintendent of 
education can hire or fire are generally too 
restrictive. But it is quite another matter 
when hiring or firing are in the hands of a 
colleaguial group, as is the case with faculty 
appointments. Then inevitably the responsi- 
bility for action is a group responsibility, and 
the power to remove an individual would 
certainly introduce an additional element of 
distrust and suspicion into groups that even 
today are often torn by faction. On the other 
hand, who would be for introducing hier- 
archical principle, in which the superior 
alone selects his staff? For a group of faculty 
members is not a staff, but ideally—and of- 
ten actually—a body of men of independent 
reputation and power. 

Thus it is not easy to think of decisively 
better ways of faculty selection and promo- 
tion. Nor is it at all clear that the relation- 
ship between faculty and undergraduates, 
specifically im undergraduate education, 
meeds new legal machinery, and a new dis- 
tribution of rights and responsibilities. This 
is not to say that change should not take 
place, but a good deal of change has taken 
place, and I do not see at this point that an 
expansion of student power in this area 
would lead to a better process of change. Just 
as I have seen, during the twelve years or so 
in which I have been in colleges and univer- 
sities, a good deal of change in graduate 
study, and in the bases of faculty selection, 
I have seen also a good deal of change in un- 
dergraduate education. 

One of the explanations given for student 
disturbances at American universities is that 
there is a failure in undergraduate education 
and in the relationship between faculty and 
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students. And it is often argued that what 
change we have seen in undergraduate edu- 
cation has occurred as a result of these dis- 
turbances. I would agree that a good deal of 
the change in recent years has been inspired 
by student disturbances, in actuality or in 
prospect. But I do not think that the failure 
of education or student-faculty relations 
plays much role in the student disturbances, 
If we look at the actual events, we find that 
political causes and issues lead to the dis- 
turbances, Indeed, there 1s not a single major 
disturbance, so far as I know, that can be 
ascribed to any educational issue. (I would 
consider the battle over Eldridge Cleaver’s 
course at Berkeley primarily a political mat- 
ter.) Robert Somers’ recurrent surveys of stu- 
dent opinion at Berkeley show a still sub- 
stantial, although declining, majority of stu- 
dents who think they get a good education 
at Berkeley (presumably even more would 
think so at Columbia or Harvard). The de- 
cline in the proportions of those who think 
they can get a good education has paralleled 
the introduction of various experiments and 
changes that were intended to improve edu- 
cation, such as a new experimental under- 
graduate two-year program, student-ini- 
tiated courses, student-conducted courses, 
and the like. This decline in the number of 
students satisfied with education at Berke- 
ley is clearly owing not to any “objective” de- 
cline in education, but rather to the steady 
heightening of political sensitivity, in the 
course of which students are taught to see 
administrators and faculty more and more as 
political enemies, Thus it is not the poor edu- 
cation that leads to the political revolt; it is 
the political revolt that leads more and more 
students to see the education as poor. 

I have left aside the question of whether 
undergraduate education is good or ade- 
quate or responsive to change. Of course, it 
is not good enough or responsive enough. 
But it is surprising how often this is seen 
as the failure of a faculty that is too con- 
servative or too involved in research, rather 
than as the result of enormously difficult 
and conflicting demands. For instance, it is 
not clear whether undergraduate education 
should be a “liberal” education for an “ed- 
ucated” man (in which case it is not at all 
clear what this should be), or training and 
education for a profession, or the induction 
of values that support a democratic society, 
or preparation for a more advanced level of 
education, et cetera, et cetera. Faculty must 
shoulder a good part of the responsibility for 
the failure of undergraduate education. 
(While I find the failure impossible to de- 
fine, I am willing to accept that it has 
failed.) But so too must everyone else—stu- 
dents with conflicting expectations and de- 
mands, parents with the same, institutions 
that are unclear about what part of under- 
graduate education, if any, they should sup- 
port or reward, and a society in which these 
confusions and uncertainties are projected 
on a larger scale. 

American universities and colleges prob- 
ably fail least in undergraduate education. 
When universities around the world have 
their uprisings and disturbances, one of the 
first things that most parties agree on is in- 
stituting something like the American uni- 
versity and college system—organization by 
departments, distribution requirements, 
major requirements, and undergraduate core, 
a relatively free choice of courses, smaller 
classes, more discussion. A bad system—just 
like democracy—but it’s difficult to think of 
decisive improvements, and we do keep on 
making changes and experiments even with- 
out the pressure of student disorder. 

One of the myths we have to fight against 
is that mo changes occur without student 
disorder, This is simply not so, The innova- 
tive new campuses of the University of Cali- 
fornia were planned before the onset of uni- 
versity disorder. The plan for Hampshire 
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College, the experimental Monteith College 
at Wayne State University, and other new 
colleges preceded student disorders, as did 
the program of freshman seminars at Har- 
vard, credit in many places for advanced 
work done as an undergraduate, and nu- 
merous other changes. Admittedly, con- 
siderably more change has occurred since 
the onset of student disorder, less because 
students demanded it than because this was 
the one area in which response was possible. 
The university could not end the war in 
Vietnam, but it could introduce educational 
changes and give a greater voice to students 
in making these changes. Many of these 
changes are available. Some of them con- 
ceivably would have been instituted without 
student disorders. There was already con- 
siderable discontent with undergraduate 
education, even though there was no major 
constituency, student or faculty, that could 
force change. But many other changes were 
made simply to facilitate political activity 
of students on the campus. Whether this is 
a necessary or desirable change in under- 
graduate education depends in part on one’s 
judgment about the desirability of the politi- 
cal viewpoint that radical students propa- 
gate as a result of these changes. Other 
changes, to my mind, involve an adapta- 
tion to the reality that many students are 
not interested in intellectual discipline, in 
any field, and want in their college years 
experiences of a different sort—they may be 
more interested in political organization and 
social action, in sensitivity training and in- 
tense personal relations. To make such 
experiences possible may be a valuable and 
necessary change, if we are to accommodate 
many thousands of students who are now in 
colleges and universities, although I think 
we could more efficiently provide for these 
experiences in other kinds of institutions. 
But it is hardly likely that these changes 
would have taken place as rapidly and on 
the same scale without the student disturb- 
ances. 

Thus my first major ground for viewing 
with skepticism the entry of lawyers into 
the university on a large scale to define and 
protect rights and responsibilities is that I 
do not think universities will be improved 
thereby. 

But there is a second major reason why I 
am unenthusiastic about proposals to change 
the distribution of rights and responsibili- 
ties on the campus, and this is the heart of 
the matter as far as I am concerned. What 
we have in the universities is not, as so many 
public figures are fond of saying, archaic 
and sclerotic institutions that are incapable 
of understanding what the youth are say- 
ing and of changing in response to their 
demands. What we have rather is a political 
struggle—one that on the whole pits stu- 
dents against faculty and administration, 
but that also pits faculty against faculty and 
student against student, even if the latter 
struggles are somewhat more muted and less 
sensational. 

Lawyers understand that in a political 
struggle the issues are not only legal ones— 
issues of rights and responsibilities—but also 
issues on the distribution of power among 
certain interests and, even more, of the sub- 
stitution of one ideological outlook for an- 
other. Many lawyers now seek to expand the 
rights of the poor, of welfare clients and of 
Negroes. In doing so, some operate within a 
traditional legal framework, and some more 
imaginatively and daringly outside it, trying, 
instead of only implementing and asserting 
established rights, to lay a foundation for 
new rights. Many such lawyers think of stu- 
dents as part of this complex of the under- 
privileged whose rights must be established, 
expanded and fixed in law. I think this is 
fundamentally in error. 

The issue of student rights has come up 
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¢ not primarly because of defects in the insti- 
tutions (although they do have defects) but 
because of a political revolution among 
young people in the way that they see the 
world, the role of capitalism and the mili- 
tary, the effectiveness of democracy and the 
character of America’s place in the world. 
Views on these have undergone incredibly 
rapid and astounding changes in the last six 
or seven years. Two years ago, to wave the 
“Little Red Book” was a put-on, a year ago 
a dare, and today it is waved in dead seri- 
ousness. Five years ago, all the talk of par- 
ticipatory democracy, and participation was 
really open to all. At the last convention of 
the S.D.S., it was pretty much back to “dem- 
ocratic centralism” again, and those of us 
with long memories know that has nothing 
to do with democracy. Five years ago, to use 
words like “imperialism” and “capitalism” 
marked you as a square, even if a left square. 
Today it is all the rage. I have referred, I 
know, to some rather far-out developments, 
As we know, more young people worked for 
Senator Eugene McCarthy and Representa- 
tive Lowenstein than are concerned with the 
rehabilitation of Joseph Stalin, and yet... 
don’t underestimate the number of impor- 
tance of the latter. 

In such a situation demands are often 
purely tactical. Issues are sought for and 
created because of an initial conviction that 
society is rotten; the university is impli- 
cated by being associated with society; the 
faculty is corrupt because it works in the 
university; and the whole thing must be 
brought down. Even the Free Speech Move- 
ment, pure, innocent and fresh as it was, 
compared with many things that followed, 
thought very much this way. By the time 
the Movement got to Harvard, the issues 
hardly mattered, and the revolutionizing of 
potential cadres was everything. So, for ex- 
ample, when at Harvard students urged that 
the issue of R.O.T.C. be determined by a 
majority vote of the students, this was de- 
nounced by the radicals as “counterrevolu- 
tionary”—in just those terms. Following the 
antiparliamentary position in Marxism 
(which all the major leaders of the Move- 
ment fully avow), they naturally consider 
elections purely tactical maneuvers. If they 
advance the revolution, one is for them; 
and if they do not, one is against them. 

It is an unfortunate thing when the truth 
sounds extravagant and hysterical; one is 
almost embarrassed to refer to it. But I 
believe we must overcome that embarrass- 
ment, 

Now the ciyil rights and liberties lawyer, 
finding himself in this rather extreme situa- 
tion and proposing elaborate approaches to 
due process and rights as a means of deal- 
ing with it, is not very helpful. In respond- 
ing to a political movement, one must de- 
cide what the aims of the movement are, 
whether one wants to advance those aims, 
and what the effects of those aims will be. 
If one is convinced that those aims are to 
destroy the freedom of scholarship and 
teaching, this should certainly affect one’s 
conclusions. Of course, in fighting those who 
wish to destroy freedon, one of the major 
constraints must be that one does not de- 
stroy freedom oneself. Here lawyers are help- 
ful in explaining how the principles of due 
process are necessary to defend freedom. 
But when student radicals are quite explicit 
about their intention to make it impos- 
sible for those who disagree with them to 
teach, or to turn the campus into.a recruit- 
ing ground for revolutionaries, then I think 
a primary emphasis on defining and protect- 
ing @ new legal status for students is some- 
what beside the point. The issues are, does 
one agree with the political revolution, has 
the university really served capitalism and 
imperialism, should it now serve reyolution- 
ary socialism, do objective knowledge and 
scholarship exist in the university, can they 
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exist, should they be protected, do they mat- 
ter, and so on. 

I believe the issue is political, and of the 
kind I have described; but, unfortunately, 
most students do not. One reason is that, 
along with the political revolution, another 
revolution is taking place, a cultural one 
that cuts off young people from older people 
makes them sympathetic with other young 
people who participate in this cultural re- 
volution, and makes them open to the lead- 
ership and influence of radical students. This 
cultural revolution involves sex, drugs, 
music, hair and dress. Many students con- 
fuse their demands for freedom in these new 
cultural styles with the political demands 
of radical students, On the whole, the bet- 
ter-known universities and colleges are quite 
tolerant of these new cultural styles, even 
if parents, the police, and the outside com- 
munities are not, and they do their best 
to ignore the sex, drug and dress habits of 
their students. But very often they are not 
allowed to do this, and, as quasi-public 
bodies, they are forced to cooperate with 
the public authorities. These are compli- 
cated questions, but if one looks at the actual 
practices of universities In this respect, one 
cannot say that they have not changed to 
move along fast enough with student prac- 
tice and demands. There are now almost no 
parietal rules in the best-known colleges 
and universities, and the case of Linda Le 
Clair—the girl at Barnard who was censured 
for living with a male student—reads as if 
it were in another century. 

There is another reason why the appeal 
of radical students to liberal students is so 
powerful, and that is that there are terrible 
things wrong with the world, and American 
government and society, and a good part of 
American enlightened opinion is responsible 
for just about the worst of these things, the 
Vietnam war. I understand the feelings 
aroused by these horrors. But I don’t think 
the universities are responsible for the war— 
although they share in the blame, as citi- 
zens all do in a democracy; nor do I think 
the destruction of objective research, scho- 
larship and teaching, and of the conditions 
that have developed to protect them, will do 
anything to end the war or atone for our 
crimes; it will only destroy something that 
is generally found to be of value in all kinds 
of societies. Nor do I think that our com- 
plex social problems, about which un- 
doubtedly we could have done more, are 
sufficient justification for the attacks of 
radical students on the universities, It is a 
serious failure of logic to argue that be- 
cause we are in Vietnam or Negroes are 
or policemen are brutal, classrooms should 
be disrupted, buildings occupied, and li- 
braries destroyed. President Plimpton of 
Amherst, in a letter to President Nixon on 
student disorder, seemed to say that as long 
as we did not solve the problems of war and 
poverty, there would be disorder in the uni- 
versities. Yet when those problems are 
solved, there will be other problems. To say 
that until social problems are solved there 
will be student disorder is to say there will 
be student disorder forever. 

There is one other argument raised to 
explain student disorder and to justify it. 
This is that the universities are filled with 
conservatives, that there are no radical pro- 
fessors, and that it is necessary that the 
radical perspective be present in the class- 
rooms and the research activity of the uni- 
versity. 

First of all, it is a substantial exaggera- 
tion to say that there are no radicals in the 
universities. The agitation against the Viet- 
nam war, the revision of the established 
view of the origin of the Cold War, the 
claim that America is dominated by a small 
elite committed to imperial on and 
to military adventure—all these owe a good 
deal to the universities. In fact, it is there 
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that these positions have been formulated 
and argued in books, lectures and discus- 
sions. 

Second, if radical positions do not achieve 
their proper share of attention in the uni- 
versity (and what is a “proper” sharé?), it 
is less because there is discrimination against 
radicals—there is rather more discrimina- 
tion I would guess in the better-known uni- 
versities and colleges against conservatives 
and reactionaries—than because the proc- 
esses of selection, which place scholarship 
at the top of the necessary qualifications, 
do not turn up as many radical faculty as 
radical students would wish. 

Third, it would be a disaster to replace 
the present criteria for selection, already 
sufficiently flexible In response to public de- 
mand (many faculties today are looking for 
radicals, just as many are looking for Ne- 
groes), with even more sharply political cri- 
teria. In the 1950s, William Buckley and 
others argued that there were too many lib- 
erals in universities, and not enough con- 
servatives, and professors were horror-struck 
to think that anyone could propose political 
representativeness as a criterion, Governor 
Ronald Reagan has also recently pointed to 
the dearth of conservatives, and the pro- 
fessors again resisted the idea that they 
should appoint conservatives to balance the 
scales, I am not so rigid. I think in the 
social sclences Buckley and Governor Rea- 
gan have a point, But only a small point. 
In the soctal sciences—particularly in such 
fields as sociology and political science, 
where the scientific component stretches 
only so far, and where social and political 
philosophy must play a large role—it seems 
reasonable to me that the representation of 
major different outlooks, philosophical as 
well as scientific, should be one basis, al- 
though not the most important, for making 
faculty appointments. While to select fac- 
ulty on the basis of truly partisan positions 
(Democratic, Republican, S.D.S.) would 
be a disaster, I think most reasonable men 
would agree that it would strengthen de- 
partments of political science and sociology 
if they had strong advocates of the general 
outlook underlying conservative, liberal and 
radical positions. The fact that some fac- 
ulties do not reflect the strong place of 
radical thinking among intellectuals and 
students stems from a time lag. How long, 
after all, haye radical positions had intelli- 
gent and articulate defenders? The scarcity 
of radicals among older faculty members 
would not have been changed by strong 
student representation in the appointment 
of faculty in the fifties or early sixties. In 
the end, the position that faculty should 
be appointed by faculty, their qualifications 
judged by the qualified, still seems to me 
better than any alternative. 

If, as I have argued, the issue Is primarily 
a political one, in which various discontents 
are mobilized and exacerbated by a com- 
mitted core of radical students in order to 
transform the university and society, what 
showld our response in the universities be? 
I do not believe that student rights are ig- 
nored in the present situation, and I do 
believe that there is a role for an institution 
in which some people come to do research 
and teach and others to be taught and to 
learn how to do research, I do believe, more- 
over, that these institutions now have some 
flexibility and capacity for change, and I 
doubt that they could be much more flexible 
and responsive without harm to other objec- 
tives. My major response, therefore, to the 
political attack on the structure and char- 
acter of present-day American universities is 
also political—that is, I think of what is nec- 
essary to protect these institutions and their 
distinctive functions. 

I do not belleve for an instant that uni- 
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versities need any special assistance or legis- 
lation from government to deal with student 
disorders, It would only be damaging by en- 
couraging the false opinion of student radi- 
cals that universities are not autonomous 
but simply arms of American. imperialism 
and the military-industrial complex. The 
chief task in the defense of the universities 
must fall on the faculties and on the admin- 
istrations, which so largely reflect faculty 
views. Thus, when students engage in attacks 
on other students and prevent them from 
attending class, or professors from teaching 
them; when they destroy books and notes 
and research materials, the universities 
should deal with them quite independently 
from the state. It is an unpardonable with- 
drawal from responsibility for universities 
to leave all questions of discipline and pun- 
ishment to the civilian authorities, Univer- 
sities may have to call on the police to de- 
fend students, faculty and property from 
militant, students.. Beyond that, however, 
they themselves must determine proper 
standards of conduct that make it possible 
for a university to continue. They must find 
ways to assert and maintain these standards 
without turning the university into a police 
state or into a parody of the court system, If 
they cannot, if they fail to reach and educate 
enough students and faculty so that a uni- 
versity can be maintained without these con- 
ditions, then I think the proper response is 
to close the university and to set up a new 
one with faculty and students who do accept 
the common code of conduct required in an 
academic research and teaching institution. 

It may well come to that, and I do not 
think that it would be a disaster if it did. 
We may well come to a situation in which 
some universities will be molded to the pres- 
ent desires of radical students, with students 
Playing a key role in the choice of faculty, 
the determination of curriculum, the selec- 
tion of students and the granting of degrees, 
while other universities will maintain a more 
traditional style of government. 

What should be the role of new organs of 
university government—the university-wide 
elected bodies with representatives of stu- 
dents and nonteaching staff, the student 
committees elected to play a role in faculty 
recruitment and departmental policy, and 
the other changes we see coming, not only in 
American but also in French, German and 
other universities? The demand for some 
change is strong, as is the demand for repre- 
sentation and participation. I think both de- 
mands can be met to some extent, and these 
new procedures are means of meeting them. 
I do not in all honesty expect that they will 
improve the umniversitles—quite the con- 
trary. My own expectation is that the uni- 
versities will become somewhat worse. But 
I would expect and hope that these new 
participatory institutions would serve an ed- 
ucational role, By teaching students (and 
also faculty) something of the realities of 
university government and the complexities 
of the problems they deal with, participatory 
institutions might have a somewhat con- 
servatizing effect on students. On the other 
hand, we also know from experience that the 
radical students will be interested in these 
institutions in order to use them as forums 
for further radicalization, or, if they decide 
that this is impossible, they will simply boy- 
cott and try to destroy the new institutions, 
as they are doing in France. In either case, 
my own feeling is that the universities would 
be well advised to set up systems of partici- 
pation, although I realize all the dangers. 

The variable and informal processes by 
which students have influenced universities 
will have to be made somewhat more formal 
in the future, and will involve elections, 
representation, formal notification of pro- 
posed faculty appointments and curriculum 
changes, some fixed voice in these decisions 
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and the like. Inevitably, this will mean an 
additional degree of politicization in the 
university; there will be caucuses of profes- 
sors and students, electoral campaigns, argu- 
ments over credentials and yoting rights and 
efforts to expand the powers of student and 
other groups. In the varied patterns of repre- 
sentation now emerging, we see that the non- 
teaching staff is beginning, to play a role. 
Recently a German professor told me that 
he was rather happy to see the nonacademic 
staf in his department have a vote, under 
their new statutes, because the janitors 
would vote with the professors. Similar cal- 
culations will prevail in this country—in 
fact, they already do. How this could im- 
prove the universities ls unclear to me. But 
it is necessary because only through greater 
responsibility can we expect students to con- 
sider more seriously just what they want 
from universities and what they can hope to 
get from them, and in so doing we hope they 
will moderate behavior that at present, is 
all too often irresponsible. While, then, I 
am not convinced by anything I see in uni- 
versities: that there is a meed because of 
academic failure to expand student rights, 
I support the expansion because I believe 
it is ‘the only way, at this point, with the 
loss, of authority by so many institutions, 
including universities, that we can induce in 
students a greater measure of responsibility. 

I am skeptical then of the effects of the 
new forms for re-structuring that universities 
are now establishing. If we think of them 
as expanding and transmitting learning, I 
do not see how a larger role for students 
or for community representatives will par- 
ticularly advance these aims, But these 
larger roles may make it possible for univer- 
sities to survive. Whatever the procedures 
that emerge from the present turmoil, the 
most valuable contribution of law school 
professors and lawyers, to my mind, will be 
to help make those procedures workable and 
to defend them from the attacks that we 
can be sure will be made upon them. I have 
emphasized attacks from the left, but there 
have been in the past equally serious attacks 
from the right, and these may become more 
serious in the near future than they have 
been in recent years. Lawyers have powerful 
tools with which to protect procedures. I 
would hope that their valuable energies 
could now be enlisted not only in the defense 
of individuals, but in the defense of a dis- 
tinctive institution that needs to be in some 
measure set away from and protected from 
the pressures of society. 


TWO VALUABLE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ON DRUG ABUSE AND THE EN- 
VIRONMENT 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10,1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, knowing 
of the interest of my colleagues in the 
extremely important issues of drug abuse 
and the environment, I would like to 
take this opportunity to recommend two 
bibliographies available from. paper- 
bound books in print, published by the 
R. R. Bowker Co., 1180 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

The publications are the Drug Dilemma 
and the Environmental Crisis. Both, Mr. 
Speaker, would be worthy additions to 
the Eeee library, for every interested 
party. 
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PITTSBURGH JUDGE HOMER 5. 
BROWN OUTSTANDING CIVIC 
LEADER 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a privilege for me, as a good 
longtime friend of Judge Homer Brown, 
to bring to the attention of the U.S. Con- 
gress and the American people the fine 
work and dedication of Judge Homer 
Brown through his years of service to 
the people of Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
County and our good Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

I am offering for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the well written and excellent bi- 
ography by Frank M. Matthews, which 
has appeared in the Pittsburgh Post Ga- 
zette daily magazine section for Tuesday, 
September 8, 1970: 

Jupcre Brown, 74, Has Worn Many Hatrs— 

JURIST, STATE REPRESENTATIVE, LAWYER, 

HUMANITARIAN 


(By Frank M. Matthews) 


Common Pleas Judge Homer S. Brown, will 
observe his 74th birthday on the 23rd of this 
month and the occasion creates problems for 
his friends. 

Which Homer Brown should they con- 
gratulate? The distinguished jurist of 20 
years? Former Rep. Brown, who served in the 
state House with unique honor from 1935 
to 1950? The Constitutional lawyer? The hu- 
manitarian? 

All are suitable. They add up to the Homer 
Brown who has been the participant in, and 
in part the beneficiary of, the civic and so- 
cial progress of Pittsburgh over much of this 
century. 

Turn back to 1923 when Judge Brown was 
graduated from the University of Pittsburgh 
Law School, and he and a classmate, Rich- 
ard F. Jones, set up shop together. 

“It was in a little place on Wylie Avenue, 
where the Civic Arena is now,” Judge Brown 
recalled, “It wasn't much of a building, and 
in the winter we would heat the office with 
a little gas stove. 

“AG the time we finished school, it was a 
terrific job for a Negro to get office space. 
We couldn’t get into the buildings Down- 
town. They would turn us down for one rea- 
son or another.” 

All wasn't bad in that period. It was dur- 
ing his struggle as a young lawyer that Brown 
met Wilhelmina Byrd, of Norfolk, Va., and 
married her in 1927. Like the Browns in Pitts- 
burgh, the Byrds in Norfolk were prominent 
in Negro affairs and the new Mrs. Brown 
transferred her energies here. For years she 
has handled the annual Human Rights Din- 
ner to raise funds for the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. 

Their son, Byrd, an attorney who was grad- 
uated from Yale, until recently served as 
president of the local branch of the NAACP 
and is a civil rights activist. He sought un- 
successfully last Spring to win the Demo- 
cratic nomination to Congress in the 14th 
District. 

Afte: 15 years with the gas stove, Homer 
Brown and Jones made it from the site that 
no longer exists to the Bakewell building, 
Downtown, at Grant and Diamond. Now 
that building also is gone, and Diamond 
Street has become Forbes Avenue. 

The young Homer Brown's father moved 
to Pittsburgh in 1911 im search of educa- 
tional opportunity for his children. Homer 
had been born in Huntington, W. Va., and 
subsequently had lived in Knoxville, Tenn., 
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and Roanoke, Va., as his father, a Baptist 
minister, moved from church to church. 

“He moved here and took a smaller church,” 
Judge Brown said. “We had a family of five 
children, and there was no high school for 
the Colored in Roanoke, so he was anxious 
to come North because it solved the problem 
of continued education. 

“Two of us already were on the way to a 
private school at Richmond, which was very 
expensive for my father. He didn’t have the 
funds to put us all through, so the family 
moved. 

The church was the Metropolitan Baptist, 
on Samsonia Street, Northside, “not very far 
from the new stadium,” as Judge Brown lo- 
cates it. 

Brown and one brother, Joseph, continued 
at Whalen Academy, at Richmond, Va., and 
went on through’ Virginia Union University, 
a Negro institution also at Richmond. 

In that time another brother, W. Rod- 
erick Brown Jr., applied for admission to 
Pitt. medical school and was refused. Sub- 
sequently he returned to Pittsburgh, as a 
physician specializing in tuberculosis, and 
became a lecturer at Pitt Med. 

Homer Brown went on to Pitt Law and 
Joseph, who also became a lawyer, moved 
to Detroit to practice with an uncle. He later 
became a member of the State Senate in 
Michigan. 

“Then, we had two sisters,” Judge Brown 
related. “One died while she was attending 
the University of Pittsburgh, and another 
graduated: So, at one time, five of us were 
trying to get through college at the same 
time. And we did, all of us except our sister 
who died of pneumonia when she was a 
sophomore, 

“We worked. All of us. One sister worked 
in the salad-making department down there 
at Camp Horne. That was a camp, I think 
it is discontinued now, where Joseph Horne 
Co. employes could go for a small amount 
of money and have a vacation. 

“My brothers worked on the steamboats 
up on the Great Lakes. I worked on them as 
a waiter, on a run from Detroit to Buffalo. 

“At that time it was fashionable to take 
your car to Buffalo, or Sault Ste. Marie or 
Duluth, or someplace like that, The roads 
weren't like they are now, and the passenger 
traffic on the Great Lakes was terrific. 

“We worked at anything we could get to 
do. I was 19 years old when I went to work 
as a waiter on the B & O during the sum- 
mertime, running from Pittsburgh to De- 
troit. 

“At that time, a waiter going from here 
to Chicago would serve dinner out of Pitts- 
burgh, and then he would just sit up all 
night in the dining car to serve breakfast in 
Chicago. 

“One of the first bills I introduced in the 
state legislature was that railroads coming 
through Pennsylvania would have to make 
provisions for the waiters who were going to 
be on a@ car all night,” Brown said. 

Brown first ran for the Legislature in 1932 
and was clobbered, He made the run again 
in 1934 and was successful. and began a8 
career of remarkable service. For example: 

He was the only Democrat to vote against 
and speak against a package of bills in- 
tended to block a grand jury investigation 
of the scandals of the Earle administration 
in the late 1930s. 

He also fought against legislation that 
was intended to rip out the office of mayor 
of Pittsburgh during its occupancy by the 
late William J, McNair. 

Young legislators, and young reporters, 
soon learned that he was recognized by both 
political. parties, as a Constitutional au- 
thority. 

In 1947, as chairman of the Allegheny 
county Democratic delegation in the House, 
he worked with the Republican chairman, 
now Sen. Robert D. Fleming, to push through 
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a package of 12 bills necessary to the Pitts- 
burgh Renaissance and smoke control, This 
took some dancing through the Constitution, 
for which he was the choreographer. 

He was twice voted the most valuable 
member of the House by the Pennsylvania 
Legislative Correspondents Association. 

When Democrats were in the majority, 
which was not too often, he chaired the 
House Committee on Judiciary General. 
When Republicans were in the majority, and 
controlled the chairmanship, they made sure 
Brown was on the committee. 

Throughout his legislative years he was 
the leader in the fight for passage of a Fair 
Employment Practices Act. It did not succeed 
during his tenure, but did later. 

In this period Brown was national legal 
advisor to the National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and head of 
the local NAACP, and became the first Negro 
member of the Pittsburgh Board of Educa- 
tion and an original member of the Pitts- 
burgh Housing Authority. 

He moved into the judiciary with election 
to the old Allegheny County Court in 1950, 
and was appointed to Common Pleas in 1956 
by former Gov. George M. Leader. Since then 
he has been elected twice to full terms. 

Since coming to the bench Judge Brown 
has made some rulings which have dismayed 
local government (against the “sick tax,” for 
example) and churches (upholding condem- 
nation, for another example) but for the 
most part they have been upheld if appealed. 

Rarely, if ever, has Judge Brown been 
reversed solely upon the basis of Constitu- 
tional provisions. 

So you ask him a question, in his 20th 
year on the bench and his 74th year of ex- 
perience: Do you think there has been an 
improvement in race relations, or is it just 
superficial? 

“I hesitate, because I don’t know whether 
I should answer, not because I don’t know 
how to answer,” Judge Brown said. 

“Let me try it this way. 

“I have served on public and quasi-public 
bodies over the last 25 years when it was 
almost unthought of for a Negro to serve. 

“When I went on the Board of Education, 
there was not a single Negro teacher in the 
City of Pittsburgh. I believe, when I was 
practicing law, there was not a Negro above 
the rank of patrolman on the police force 

“I was one of the first members appointed 
to the Housing Authority and there weren’t 
any Negro employes that I can recall, not 
even a painter. 

“When I went to the legislature in 1935, 
the only Negro who had anything to do with 
the House was the bootblack in the cloak- 
room. Now a Negro is majority leader. 

“I was on the board of UNESCO (United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization), and as such was on an ad hoc 
committee on human rights endeavoring to 
establish international recognition of equal- 
ity. 

“So I would answer your question yes. The 
question is, haye we made enough progress? 
When progress is made in one field it shows 
up deficiencies in other fields.” 


AMERICAN-JEWISH HOSTAGES 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday the State Department ex- 
pressed hesitation about guaranteeing 
negotiations to free American-Jewish 
hostages of the Palestinian hijackers. 
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An American is an American. Every 
American citizen is precious, and we fight 
equally hard for any American regardless 
of religion. I am concerned that the 
State Department would even consider 
any distinction between Americans of 
different religions. 


POSTHUMOUS AWARD 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
in January of this year S. Sgt. Oliver 
Clifton Stamps, U.S. Marine Corps, was 
killed in Vietnam. On August 9 he was 
posthumously awarded the Silver Star 
Medal. That citation reads as follows: 

The President of the United States takes 
pride in presenting the Silver Star Medal 
posthumously to Staff Sergeant Oliver C. 
Stamps, United States Marine Corps for serv- 
ice as set forth in the following Citation: 

“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
in action while serving as a Platoon Sergeant 
with Company G, Second Battalion, Seventh 
Marines, First Marine Division in connection 
with combat operations against the enemy 
in the Republic of Vietnam. On the night of 
7 January 1970, Staff Sergeant Stamps was 
leading his platoon during a combat patrol 
when one of the Marines alertly detected an 
unexploded enemy booby trap. After fear- 
lessly examining the lethal device, Staff Ser- 
geant Stamps determined that, because of its 
construction, it could not safely be disarmed. 
Unwilling to leave it in place and thus risk 
possible harm to other persons, he elected 
to detonate it in place. After carefully po- 
sitioning his men in covered positions well 
away from the dangerous area, he valiantly 
approached the explosive device, but was 
mortally wounded when it prematurely ex- 
ploded. His heroic and determined actions in- 
spired all who observed him and saved several 
Marines from serious wounds or possible 
death. By his courage, selfless concern for 
his fellowmen, and steadfast devotion to duty, 
Staff Sergeant Stamps upheld the highest 
traditions of the Marine Corps and of the 
United States Naval Service. He gallantly 
gave his life in the service of his country.” 

For the President: 

H. W. BUSE, JR., 
Lieutenant General, U.S. Marine Corps, 
Commanding General, Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific. 


In a recent letter to me, Mrs. Oliver 
Stamps quoted Cesar Chavez: 


To be a man is to suffer for others. God 
help us to be men. 


She continues: 


He said those words in reference to his 
non-violent struggle for justice, and I use his 
now famous words in reference to the 40,000 
plus men, including my husband, who have 
given their lives in the Vietnam struggle. 
May we all in this great country learn to ask 
God to help us to be men and women and 
not merely male and female. 

My husband died protecting his fellow 
man. Most important, he died doing what he 
liked best, fulfilling his obligations as a leader 
to see his men safely out of a dangerous sit- 
uation. His final act in life told the world of 
his overwhelming confidence in his own 
abilities, his love for his fellow man, and his 
tremendous faith in God. My husband loved 
life and he loved people and, in the final anal- 
ysis, he gave his life for the people he loved. 
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TRIBUTE TO ART SHAMSKY OF 
THE NEW YORK METS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I was privileged recently to take 
part in ceremonies honoring one of base- 
ball’s great players, Art Shamsky, of the 
New York Mets. 

Art is one of those great ballplayers 
who recognizes the tremendous joy base- 
ball brings to all of us, especially base- 
ball-loving children. Youngsters all over 
America have always looked with awe 
upon ballplayers and Art has given 
freely of his time to visit, not only with 
Hudson County children, but with many 
residents of Hudson County who, because 
they are blind or crippled, can only ex- 
perience America’s oldest and greatest 
sport by way of radio or television. 

Mr. Speaker, Art Shamsky has given 
generously of his own time to visit with 
children of the Jersey City Elks program 
and the Washington Park Little League 
as well as with residents of St. Joseph’s 
Home for the Blind and other commu- 
nity service organizations. 

At the recent ceremonies honoring Art 
Shamsky, freeholder William J. Wolfe 
and I were pleased to present him with 
a plaque expressing the community’s 
gratitude for his outstanding service 
while over 1,000 inspired Jersey City 
youngsters looked on. 

Mr. Speaker, the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders of Hudson County, in an 
outstanding resolution of appreciation 
and tribute, declared August 27, 1970, 
“Art Shamsky Day in Hudson County.” 

Because I know that my colleagues in 
the House are interested in the good 
works of all Americans, I am inserting 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of 
the resolution of the Hudson County 
Board of Freeholders, as well as newspa- 
per articles which reported this great 
day in honor of a great ballplayer: 
RESOLUTION, BOARD OF CHOSEN FPREEHOLDERS, 

County or HUDSON 
(Presented by William J. Wolfe) 

Whereas, the fame, the personality and 
the humanitarian deeds of Art Shamsky, 
Mets baseball star, have become part of 
Hudson County’s athletic history, and his 
legend part of the daily lives of so many 
individuals in our area; and 

Whereas, Art Shamsky participated in the 
last hours of one of our young neighbors, 
Joseph Barbalinardo, as an inspiration to 
him and a source of comfort; visited the 
St. Joseph’s Home for the Blind on many 
occasions to give the patients hope and 
solace; and aided the Elks in their crippled 
children’s program; and has been part of 
the Washington Park Little League and 
Minor League scene by several appearances 
there; and 

Whereas, one of our colleagues, Freeholder 
William J. Wolfe is emphasizing these con- 
tributions to our Hudson County life by 
sponsoring an ART SHAMSKY DAY at Shea 
Stadium on Thursday, August 27th, when 
Art Shamsky will be awarded a giant size 
trophy presented on behalf of Freeholder 
William J. Wolfe and his associates in Hud- 
son City’s section of our county by Con- 
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gressman Dominick V. Daniels to express 
the giant size gratitude of our citizens for 
Art Shamsky’s deeds here; 

Resolved, by the Board of Chosen Free- 
holders of the County of Hudson: 

1. That this Board add our own tribute 
to this award by declaring Thursday, Au- 
gust 27, 1970, as Art Shamsky Day in Hudson 
County. 


COUNTY WILL Honor SHAMSKY AT SHEA 


Art Shamsky, outfielder-first baseman for 
the world champion New York Mets, will be 
honored by Hudson County residents Thurs- 
day prior to the New York Mets-Atlanta 
Braves afternoon Date at Shea Stadium. 

Hudson County Freeholder William J. 
Wolfe will present the left hand hitting 
outfielder with a handsome trophy in a 
Special pre-game ceremony conducted at 
home plate. 

Both in the off season and while playing 
Shamsky has been a regular visitor to Hud- 
son County. He has made several stops at 
St. Joseph’s Home for the Blind and to the 
crippled children of the Jersey City Elks 
program. 

In addition, he has spoken at the com- 
mencement exercises for the Washington 
Park Little Leaguers and has been active 
in various programs in Jersey City. 

Congressman Dominick V. Daniels, Coun- 
cilman Frank Quilty and scores of young- 
sters will accompany Wolfe to the stadium. 
The senior citizens will also be on hand 
for Hudson County’s salute to Shamsky. 

Everyone attending the game from Hudson 
County will be treated to a box lunch and 
soda. 

A resolution has been passed by the Board 
of Freeholders officially declaring Thursday 
as Art Shamsky Day throughout Hudson 
County. 


WOLFE, DANIELS, 1,000 Kins Greer ART 
SHAMSKY aT SHEA 
(By Nat Berg) 

Some 1,000 Jersey City youngsters today 
are back at their normal summer play ac- 
tivities. 

Little are they aware that their trip to 
Shea Stadium yesterday as guests of Free- 
holder William J. Wolfe for Hudson County 
Day for Mets’ slugger Art S will be 
inscribed for posterity in the Congressional 
Record. 

Rep. Dominick V. Daniels, when he returns 
to Washington, D.C., early next month, will 
have reported in the record an account of 
the presentation of the Freeholders’ resolu- 
tion, adopted two weeks ago, recognizing 
Shamsky for his “kindnesses, especially to 
the young, in Hudson County.” 

Daniels, who lives in Jersey City and rep- 
resents most of Hudson in Congress, gave 
the laminated plaque to Shamsky in an on- 
field ceremony. 

Shamsky, who contributed two of the 
Mets’ runs in a 5-1 victory over the Atlanta 
Braves, is a personal friend of Wolfe. 

After accepting the resolution together 
with a huge, gold-plated trophy, Shamsky 
confided to Wolfe that after the National 
League season is finished he “gladly will 
come over the Hudson and help you (in the 
campaign) any time you want me.” Wolfe, a 
Democrat, is seeking to retain his seat. 

Among the youngsters, transported in 14 
buses and 25 private cars, was the Elks’ Post- 
er Boy. He is David Mazurowski, 7, who saw 
first live Mets’ game. 

He sat close enough in a right field box to 
make himself heard at times by Shamsky, 
covering his position nearby. David met 
Shamsky previously at the Elks Club in Jer- 
sey City Heights. The crippled lad and the 
others gobbled up 1,200 sandwiches and con- 
sumed as many containers of fruit juices. 
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ARAB VIOLATIONS OF THE MIDDLE 
EAST CEASE-FIRE 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 9, 1970 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I was 
heartened to read a statement recently 
made by Dr. William A. Wexler, chair- 
man of the Conference of Presidents of 
Major American Jewish Organizations. 

I have felt, as Dr. Wexler does, about 
one of the major problems of the present 
Middle East cease-fire agreement. I am 
doubtful that a permanent and peaceful 
agreement can be reached when, as Dr. 
Wexler phrases it, “one side to the con- 
flict deliberately and flagrantly violates 
the terms under which the negotiations 
are to begin.” 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that a 
lasting peaceful settlement can ever be 
reached if the Arabs intend to use the 
cease-fire to improve their battlements, 
rather than to arrive at any permanent 
Arab-Israeli agreement. Moreover, it 
would be foolhardy, to say the least, for 
Israel to stand by while her hard-earned 
military advantages are debilitated. 

America, as Israel’s major ally, can- 
not permit her to lose her position of 
strength, both militarily and economi- 
cally, to pursue a fruitless quest for peace. 
The Arabs must be shown that their word 
will remain their bond; otherwise any 
agreement that may be reached will not 
be worth the paper on which it is 
recorded. 

I wrote to President Nixon on August 
17, concerning the movement of Egyp- 
tian missiles during the time the cease- 
fire was supposed to be effective. I believe 
that to permit this flagrant violation of 
the cease-fire terms is to invite future 
Arab transgressions. If there is no as- 
surance that any Arab agreements will 
have future validity, why bother with 
them at all? 

The letter that I have sent to the 
President follows Dr. Wexler’s statement. 
STATEMENT BY Dr. WILLIAM A, WEXLER 
(Chairman of the Conference of Presidents of 
Major American Jewish Organizations) 

The hopes for peace that had been raised 
by the achievement of a standstill cease-fire 
along the Suez Canal have been severely im- 
paired by the action of the Soviet and 
Egyptian forces in installing missile sites and 
batteries within prohibited zones along the 
west bank of the canal. 

This defiance of the basic condition of 
the cease-fire agreement demonstrates the 
cynicism with which the Soviet and Egyptian 
governments have responded to the American 
peace initiative. By violating the funda- 
mental principle of the cease-fire—that there 
shall be no change in the military position 
of the opposing forces—the Soviet-Egyptian 
axis has critically undermined the very basis 
for the negotiations under the auspices of 
Ambassador Gunnar Jarring called for by the 
American plan. There can hardly be produc- 
tive negotiations toward a Middle East set- 
tlement if one side to the conflict deliberately 
and flagrantly violates the terms under which 
the negotiations are to begin. 

In his statements to the American people 
and his assurances to the government of 
Israel, President Nixon has made clear that 
he will not permit the Soviet government to 
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strengthen its bridgehead into the Middle 

East. The cause of world peace, the defense 

of American vital interests and the security 

of Israel's people all demand that prompt and 
vigorous steps be taken to remove the missile 
sites and other equipment brought into the 

Suez Canal area since the beginning of the 

cease-fire; that the United States expand 

economic and other aid to Israel essential to 
the maintenance of a balance of power in the 

Middle East; and that our government make 

clear to all concerned that there can be no 

progress toward a just and lasting peace in 
the Middle East unless all parties to the con- 
flict scrupulously respect the terms of the 

American initiative. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 17, 1970. 

RICHARD M. NIXON, 

President of the United States, The White 
House, 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: Israel has been re- 
ported to possess convincing evidence of a 
serious cease-fire violation on the part of the 
United Arab Republic. According to Israel, 
Egypt has violated the terms of the cease-fire 
agreement by moving missiles into the Suez 
Canal truce zone after the start of the cease- 
fire. 

If Israel’s contentions are true, the move- 
ment of Soviet SAM-2 and SAM-3 missile 
batteries toward the Canal presents some 
worrisome ramifications both as to the suc- 
cess of the peace negotiations and the even- 
tual safety of the Israelis. 

It is certainly not the intent of the United 
States to permit the cease-fire to become the 
vehicle whereby Israel can be destroyed, and 
I hope that you will therefore utilize the in- 
fiuence of your important office to gain the 
removal of the Soviet missiles from the Canal 
zone, 

I realize the delicacy of the task, and your 
desire not to weaken the posture of the 
United States during the initial stages of the 
Middle East peace efforts. Nonetheless, it is 
absolutely necessary to insure that the peace 
negotiations are not used merely as a ruse 
to permit the Arabs to strengthen their mili- 
tary positions. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH G. MINISH, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN ROONEY OF NEW 
YORK APPOINTED A REGENT OF 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on yesterday the distinguished gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Rooney) was named 
a Regent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion by the distinguished Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
JOHN W. McCormack. 

The Board of Regents is the governing 
body of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
world’s largest complex of museums. The 
Smithsonian is an independent establish- 
ment devoted to public education, basic 
research, and national service in the arts, 
sciences, and history. Congressman 
Rooney is the first New York State Con- 
gressman appointed to the Board of Re- 
gents in at least 82 years. 
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Members of the Board of Regents are 
Vice President Acnew, Senator CLINTON 
P. ANDERSON, Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Senator HucH Scorr, Representative 
Frank T. Bow, Representative GEORGE 
H. Manon, and John Nicholas Brown of 
Rhode Island, William A. M. Burden of 
New York, Crawford H. Greenwalt of 
Delaware, Caryl P. Haskins of Washing- 
ton, D.C., and Thomas J. Watson, Jr., of 
Connecticut. 

Since its founding in 1846 by Congress 
the Board of Regents has traditionally 
been composed of American political, 
cultural, and business leaders. 

Centered on the Mall in Washington, 
D.C., the Smithsonian Institution also is 
concerned with facilities and activities 
elsewhere in Washington, across the 
country and overseas. These facilities 
and activities include: The National Mu- 
seum of Natural History, the Smithson- 
ian Astrophysical Observatory in Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; the National Zoological 
Park; the Smithsonian Tropical Re- 
search Institute in the Canal Zone; the 
Center for the Study of Man in Chicago; 
the Radiation Biology Laboratory; the 
National Museum of History and 
Technology; the National Collection of 
Fine Arts; the National Portrait Gallery; 
the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden in New York; the 
Freer Gallery of Art; the Woodrow Wil- 
son International Center for Scholars; 
the Cooper-Hewitt Museum of Decora- 
tive Arts and Design in New York; the 
National Air and Space Museum; the 
planned National Armed Forces Mu- 
seum; the Anacostia Neighborhood Mu- 
seum; the International Exchange Sery- 
ice; the Science Information Exchange; 
the National Gallery of Art, and the John 
F, Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts. 

Congressman Rooney represents New 
York’s 14th Congressional District in 
Brooklyn and is a senior member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
WARSAW BATTLE 


HON. LOWELL P. WEICKER, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following commemorates an anniversary 
very dear to the hearts of my consti- 
tuents of Polish descent, and I am sure, 
those of Polish descent throughout the 
world: 

CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE 
THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY 
BATTLE 
The 15th of August is traditionally the 

Polish Army Day. Banned in Communist 

ruled Poland it is observed in the Free World 

by Polish veterans of both World Wars. 

In pre-1939 Poland this day was chosen 
to commemorate the Polish victory of 1920 
over the invading Russian Communist 
armies. 

The year 1920 was a fateful year for Po- 
land. The Russian Bolshevik revolution hav- 
ing achieved victory at home, begun the 


CoMMEMORATING 
OF THE WARSAW 
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march toward the next goal, a Soylet con- 
quest of Europe. 

Nations standing in the way of the Red 
armies were crushed mercilessly. In the 
Spring of 1920 the newly independent 
Ukraine was trampled. Then Poland was in- 
vaded. Under the powerful onslaught of the 
Communist hordes Polish armies had to re- 
treat to avoid annihilation. On the banks of 
the Vistula, the first natural barrier offered 
by the Polish flat countryside, the Poles de- 
cided to make their last stand. Mustering all 
her resources and entrusting the leadership 
to a great soldier and patriot Joseph Pilsud- 
ski, Poland fought back. A powerful Polish 
counteroffensive checked the advance of the 
invaders and turned into a rout their re- 
treat. The battle of the Vistula became the 
Victory of the Vistula which saved Poland 
from defeat. and Central Europe from So- 
viet invasion. We had to wait twenty-five 
years to 1945 and the outcome of the 2nd 
World War to see the return of the Russians 
and their expansion into the Mainiand of 
Europe. 

In this struggle against the Bolshviks Po- 
land was slone. The Western European 
powers offered lip service and free advice. 
Everywhere in Europe public opinion mislead 
by. Communist propaganda was hostile to 
Poland. In Britain the dockers struck re- 
fusing to load the ships for Poland. In 
France railway workers followed their exam- 
ple. In Central Europe, counting on Rus- 
Sian victory, the Communists were reaching 
for power. In Germany they were preparing 
a take-over. In Hungary a Communist reyo- 
lution led by Bela Kuhn was raging. Polish 
neighbours resigned to a. Russian victory 
and begun to help themselves to Polish bor- 
der lands. 

The Victory of the Vistula was termed 
by Lord E. V. d’Abernon, a British states- 
man and diplomat, the eighteenth decisive 
battle of World's history. 

This year on the 15th of August we will 
observe the 50th anniversary of the Battle of 
the Vistula. Bowing to the past we will honor 
those who died in the struggle, looking for- 
ward to the future we will cheer the coming 
Polish generations. To them we will be- 
quest the words of the Polish national an- 
them: 


“Poland is not lost as long as we live”; 


and our sincere belief that Poland will be 
free and independent someday. 


THE U.N.O. DEMANDS AGAIN— 
TRICK OR TREAT? 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nations Organization has now decided 
that it needs more room for its nefarious 
activities in New York City. 

As usual, the United States, with one 
vote and recipient of no help from this 
oligarthic monster, has pledged $20 mil- 
lion of the $80 million cost, or 20 percent. 

The New York City leaders who con- 
stantly cries of a shortage of taxpayers 


dollars for aid to the poor, garbage work- 
ers, and for city improvements are to 


fund $20 million in addition to the land 
estimated at $12 million on which the 
addition to the monstrosity is to be lo- 
cated, The regular United Nations Or- 
ganization budget is to supply $25 million 
and the UNICEF children’s fund, ob- 
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tained from Halloween donations pur- 
portedily to help needy and destitute 
children, isto supply $5 million. 

The. Soviet Union and other debate 
leaders of the world are contributing 
nothing for their sanctuary away from 
home. 


And as the fathers of New York City 
fund the U.N.O. and the U.N.O. budget 
can support bureaucratic building pro- 
grams, the poorer members of the inter- 
national community complain that they 
do not receive their fair share from af- 
fluent industrial nations. 


The working people of America are 
aware.of the frivolous misuse of their 
tax money to underwrite un-American 
projects like the U.N.O. The American 
people are becoming disenchanted at 
the loss of jobs and US. products 
from foreign imports and encourage- 
ment of American capital abroad under 
the guise of world peace efforts. They are 
becoming more incensed at the realiza- 
tion that our so-called poor tribal na- 
tions not only bloc: vote against the 
United States in the U.N.O. but expect 
the American taxpayers to subsidize the 
welfare of their subjects. 


The socialist theory of taking from 
those who work and giving to those who 
do not work is now undertaken on an 
international scale by the same socialist 
intellectuals who led the American peo- 
ple to believe that they were talking 
about Americans, 


I include two related newsclippings: 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 10, 1969] 
UN, BUILDING PLAN FUNDED 


Untrep Natrons.—A $10 million invest- 
ment by the United Nations Development 
Program has cleared the way for construc- 
tion of a major addition to the U.N. head- 
quarters building in New York. 

Approval came in a 24-4 vote at a special 
meeting of the program’s governing council 
on Tuesday. It hed been strongly urged by 
the United States, which has pledged to 
provide $20 million of the estimated $80 
million cost of the new building. 

New York City will furnish $20 million for 
the project in addition to the $12 million 
value of the land on which the seven-story 
addition,is to be located. The regular U.N. 
budget will supply $25. million of) the cost 
and the U.N. Children's Fund $5 million. 

In recent years the U.N. Secretariat has 
been increasingly cramped for space, and both 
the Development Program and UNICEF have 
had to rent quarters.in private buildings. 
The new seven-story addition will cost more 
than the 88-story secretariat building, com- 
pleted in 1951 for a little over $65 million. 


[From the Evening Star, Sept. 10, 1970] 
Poor NATIONS Garn SLOWLY as Arm Lacs 


(By Lee -M. Cohn) 


Poor countries are making. slow progress 
on economic growth, and aid from the in- 
dustrial nations is lagging, according to the 
World Bank. 

Total output of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries increased by 6.7 percent last year, com- 
pared with gains of 59 percent in 1968 and 
an average 5.1 percent annually in the 1961- 
65 period, the Bank estimated in its annual 
report yesterday. 

Population growth held steady at 2.5 per- 
cent, the bank said, and output per capita 
advanced 4.1 percent, compared with 3.3 per- 
cent in 1968 and 2.5 percent a year in 1961-65. 
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However, much of the apparent gain re- 
flected inflation rather than real increases in 
production. Discounting price rises, the bank 
estimated, real output last year rose 3.5 or 4 
percent, and a little over 1 percent per capita. 


A 113-NATION ORGANIZATION 


The 113-nation, $23 billion bank, which 
makes. loans for economic development, is- 
sued the report in advance of its annual joint 
meeting with the International Monetary 
Fund. in Copenhagen later this month. 

The net flow of money from industrial to 
underdeveloped countries increased to $13.3 
billion in 1969 from $13.2 billion in 1968 and 
$9.1 billion in 1964, the report estimated. 

Of the $13.3 billion total net flow of money 
last year, it said, $7.25 billion was from gov- 
ernments and $6.05, billion consisted of pri- 
vate investment and credit. 

The governmental flow has declined as a 
share of the donor countries’ gross national 
products—a measure of their capacity to pro- 
vide aid—from 0.49 percent in 1964 to 0.43 
percent in 1968 and 0.389 percent last year, 
the bank said. 

Tf the 0.49 percent rate had been main- 
tained, the bank said, the underdeveloped 
countries would have received $3.9 billion 
$1.8 billion in 1969. 


RECORD LOANS REPORTED 


The bank reported it made a record $1.68 
billion of loans in the fiscal year ended June 
30, up from. $1.4 billion the year before. 

In addition, the International Develop- 
ment Association—a bank affiliate which 
lends on “soft” terms to the poorest coun- 
tries—provided $606 million of credits, an 
increase from $385 million. 

The International Finance Corp., an af- 
fiiate working through private enterprise 
in underdeveloped countries, invested $112 
million, up from $93 million. 

Officials said the records show the Bank 
and the IDA are on course toward achieving 
a doubling of loans in the 1963-73 period 
over the preceding five years. That was the 
goal set by Robert S. McNamara, former U.S. 
secretary of, defense, after he became pres- 
ident of the bank group. 

But officials acknowledged by the bank 
have failed to rise parallel with the * * » 
loans. Money made available by loans is 
drawn upon only as needed by borrowing 
nations for approved projects. 

Disbursements by the bank haye remained 
between $762 million and $790 million dur- 
ing the last four years, while loans have risen 
from, $877 million to $1.68 billion. 

Analysis indicates that disbursements have 
lagged because loans increasingly have been 
made for new types of projects, which re- 
quire more tıme to get off the drawing board, 
and in.countries lacking experience with de- 
velopment programs officials said. 

Recent trends indicate that disbursements 
will increase more rapidly this year and next, 
they said. 

Borrowing by the bank to finance its lend- 
ing declined to $735 million in the fiscal 
year ended June 30 from $1.22 billion the 
year before the report said. This drop ap- 
parently reflected tight conditions in world 
credit markets, which also raised the Bank’s 
average borrowing cost from 6.46 to 7.69 per- 
cent. 

Higher borrowing costs led the bank to 
raise the rate it charges on loans from 6.5 
to 7.25 percent. 

External debt of underdeveloped coun- 
tries has approximately doubled to almost 
$60 billion since 1964, the report said, and 
their debt service obligations—payments on 
principal and interest—had risen rapidly to 
$4.7 billion by the end of 1968. 

Debt and debt service payments have in- 
creased about twice as fast as the export 
earnings of underdeveloped countries during 
the past 10 years, the report said, noting that 
this has caused difficulties in some cases. 
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Major categories of bank loans and IDA 
credits last fiscal year included $661 million 
for transportation projects, $537 million for 
electric power and $413 million for agricul- 
ture. Asia led with $269 million, followed by 
Latin America and the Caribbean with $714 
million and Africa with $443 million. 


WHAT IS PATRIOTISM? 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
my good friend, Maj. Gen. A. R. Lue- 
decke, U.S. Air Force, retired, presently 
serving as acting president of Texas A. 
& M. University, College Station, Tex., 
addressed the Rotary Club of Bryan, 
Bryan, Tex., on July 1, 1970. His theme 
was Patriotism. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
text of his speech: 

WHAT Is PATRIOTISM? 


The dictionary defines patriotism as “love 
of country deyotion to the welfare of one’s 
country”. What are the things that are 
implicit In love of country? It seems to me 
they are the same things that are implicit 
in love for another person. In love for an- 
other person or love for country, we would 
include, at least, the following emotions: 

The desire and need to cherish. 

An unswerving commitment to protect. 

A need for pride and the ability to nurture 
it. 
A strengthening of one’s associations. 

A commitment to be knowledgeable of 
strengths and weaknesses. 

A compulsion to enjoy this love when 
things go right as well as to nurse it tenderly 
when the going is rough. 

If all these things are inherent in patrio- 
tism—love of country—What are the charac- 
teristics of Individual citizens who refiect 
patriotism in their relations with others? 

The Individual would have knowledge of 
his country, of its history, of its goals, end 
of how his country compares with other 
countries. 

He would believe that his country was 
the best and was the greatest country it 
could be in his today’s world or he would 
have faith that he could change it to make 
it the greatest. 

He would be dedicated to his country’s 
well-being and be willing to give his energies 
to sustaining and improving it. 

He would have courage—the conrage of his 
conviction. The courage to stand up, the 
courage to fight and the courage to die if 
necessary. 

He would have strength—the strength that 
comes from conviction, dedication and un- 
derstanding. 

He would have faith—A faith born of 
knowledge and understanding of his fellow- 
man, 

He would have faith in himself as a partic- 
{pant in providing for the welfare of his 
country. 

If the individual is to be effective in ex- 
emplifying his love of country In our Nation, 
his manifestation of this patriotism must 
be governed by many other characteristics. 
They are the characteristics which give him 
the stature to contribute effectively to love 
of country. They may be listed in the simple 
words of honesty, integrity, humility, truth 
and love of fellowman,. I mention these im- 
portant characteristics to indicate that, to 
me, patriotism is not some abstract word 
but that it is a real and living thing. Too 
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many of us tend to think of patriotism as a 
display of flags, the marching of soldiers, the 
sound of . They are necessary elements, 
but patriotism is in fact a consistently pres- 
ent dynamic force in our lives. Our love for 
our country must have direction, spirit and 
stature, One might even say that patriotism 
is a way of life. True patriotism would, in 
any event, demand from us the very best of 
our way of life. 

A citizen might well say “I am patriotic, 
I love my country, but what can I do to 
show my patriotism?” Let's take a look at a 
few examples which occur in our daily lives 
and ask ourselves whether the manner in 
which we deal with them really reflects our 
love of country. They are small things per- 
haps if compared to such: heroic deeds as 
would normally merit the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. On the other hand, they 
may be just as important in the long run 
to the welfare of our country. 

Right now our colleges and universities are 
torn by violence and plagued by militant 
actions of a number of minority groups. 
Some of the causes they espouse are just, no 
doubt, but. many of them are not. Yet they 
go down this road of interruption, violence 
and destruction without regard to the rights 
of others and without even an indication 
that they wish to replace what they destroy 
with something better. There seems to be 
an overwhelming desire on the part of the 
students and other young people that their 
theories be accepted, in total, without com- 
promise and without question. Those stu- 
dents and their leaders are the sons and 
daughters of Americans who, in many cases, 
consider themselves to be highly patriotic. 
Yet.the parents would not think seriously 
of withholding the student's monthly allow- 
ance. Even though their conviction is that 
their offspring is wrong and that his ac- 
tions are not in the best interests of the 
Nation, they appear to hope that someone 
else will convince the student that this is 
the case and will get them on the right path 
without the necessity for any action on their 
part. Are the parents patriotic in taking this 
stand? I seriously doubt it. 

There has been so much said about the 
now generation being the most intelligent, 
the most highly educated, the most con- 
cerned of all previous generations. I believe 
this is true, but it still does not mean that 
they have the wisdom of Solomon. It seems 
entirely possible that’ their parents could be 
right about some things. It also seems to me 
that these parents would have the courage 
to say so, and to act accordingly. 

Some of our long-haired boys or mini- 
mini-skirted girls are accompanied to col- 
lege for their first day by one or both of 
their parents. At some point in the registra- 
tion process, one of the parents will say, “I 
sure do hope you can get him to cut his 
hair.” Or “I have tried to get her to lower 
her skirts—I hope you can make her see that 
she should.” One could ask what this.has to 
do with patriotism. Per se perhaps nothing; 
however, it certainly indicates that the par- 
ents in that case have lost control and have 
no infiuence, at least not a good influence, 
on their children. They are anxious to pass 
the buck to someone else when in fact the 
responsibility was one they incurred when 
they brought the offspring into the world. 
If the parents are so weak in this area, is it 
reasonable to expect that they have en- 
fendered into their children all those other 
necessary characteristics which would enable 
him or her to have real patriotism? Are they 
really able to understand love of country? 

Parental love of one’s children carries with 
it, as it should, the desire to protect those 
children. How far should this protection go in 
limiting their services to their country? Are 
they warranted in encouraging them to be 
draft dodgers? Are parents warranted in at- 
tempting to justify thelr children’s actions 
when they burn their draft cards or burn 
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down selective service headquarters?) One 
could say, yes—this is a manifestation of 
courage, Perhaps it is a manifestation of cour- 
age. He had the courage to say publicly that 
he did not wish to fight for his country. Per- 
haps it is a kind of courage, but it certainly 
is not the kind of courage characteristic of 
patriots. Are such actions by parents mani- 
festations of love for their children or are 
they pleading for love from their children? 

We are reminded periodically that it is 
our patriotic duty to make ourselves avail- 
able for jury duty in our courts, Yet one 
of the first reactions of many when called 
is to determine what best excuse can be given 
to be excused. We all know that under our 
system of government we have a patriotic 
duty to vote, yet our exercising of the privi- 
lege is many times dependent upon our per- 
sonal Interest in the issue at stake. It is 
sometimes easier to “forget” to go to the 
polls and then be free to be unhappy with 
the results. A well-known headline in many 
newspapers is, “bad weather, light turnout 
at the polls”. A true love of country would 
motivate us all to discharge our obligations 
in these everyday matters, 

There is a tendency on behalf of some for 
love of country for its privileges; but when 
the chips are’ down and it is appropriaté to 
discharge some of the obligations, it is felt 
that this might well be done by others. This 
attitude can hold true for little things as 
well as big ones. He enjoys’ the benefits 
without the acceptance of the obligations 
which go with them. A citizen such as this 
may be a quiet middle of the roader, minding 
his own business, but one could hardly char- 
acterize him as a patriot. 

It has become popular in certain circum- 
stances to desecrate our flag. Some have 
been able to get by with public demonstra- 
tions of their disrespect for this symbol. 
Since it stands for our country and rep- 
resents the liberty for which we stand, I 
cannot feel it patriotic to permit others to 
abuse it as a means of expressing their dis- 
belief and disrespect for the country of which 
they are á part. Are we being patriotic to 
Shrug and walk away? Are we being patriotic 
not to cause a commotion? Would such aĉ- 
tion reflect indifference, or would we. be 
equally guilty in such abuse? 

These are but a few examples of what I 
believe is inyolved in patriotism. Our love 
of country is not by any means as much ex- 
pressed by marching bands, public demon- 
strations and waving of flags as it is by all 
the little things we do with each passing 
day to provide ourselves with that strength 
of character which we can manifest on be- 
half of our country. By manifesting our love 
for our country, we make it strong; we make 
it a way of life;.we encourage others to join 
us. We are, able to praise others for the 
things they do to demonstrate their love of 
country. If the time can come when all citi- 
zens take care of all of the little day-to-day 
obligations and can develop their own true 
patriotism—true love of country, the bigger 
issues facing our nation can be adequately 
taken care of by those charged with this 
responsibility, 


BABCOCE & WILCOX PRODUCTS 
FIGHT POLLUTION 


HON. ROGER H. ZION 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 
Mr. ZION, Mr. Speaker, at a time when 
our Nation is deeply involved in the fight 
to save our environment, I am deeply 
gratified by the efforts of an industrial 
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concern with roots in my own congres- 
sional district. 

Babcock & Wilcox, a major industrial 
employer at Mount Vernon, Ind., is a 
leading producer of boiler components. 
The company nationally is heavily com- 
mitted to the fight against pollution of 
our environment. The July—August issue 
of the company’s magazine, the Gener- 
ator, outlines B. & W. progress in this 
battle. I commend the article to my 
colleagues: 

BABCOCK AND WILCOX PRODUCTS FIGHT 

POLLUTION 


Near Fernandina Beach, Fla., and around 
Halsey, Ore., a fresh approach to a sensitive 
area of community relations is being made— 
thanks to the installation at nearby paper 
mills of a Babcock & Wilcox system designed 
to minimize the odor that is a by-product of 
the kraft paper-making process. 

The company has sold 11 of these systems 
in the United States and 4 in Canada in the 
past three years. The Halsey and Fernandina 
Beach installations were the first to go into 
operation. Among recent contracts for this 
latest-type of B&W kraft recovery odor re- 
duction system is one from the Hoenner 
Waldorf Corporation for its Missoula, Mont., 
mill 


The Missoula mill was publicized in Life 
and Sports Illustrated as a major air con- 
taminator in that community. Local house- 
wives had picketed the mill and worked to 
get an air pollution control bill through the 
Montana legislature. 

The contract there entails converting a 
four-year-old B&W 466-ton recovery boiler 
to the new kraft recovery odor reduction sys- 
tem. B&W also will build and install a 1,000- 
ton odor reduction system as part of the 
final $1l-million Phase II of Hoenner Wal- 
dorf’s program for odor emission control at 
its plant. 


SYSTEM MEETS EXPECTATIONS 


The first B&W kraft recovery odor reduc- 
tion system went into operation at American 
Can Company’s Halsey mill last fall. Per- 
formance testing by engineers representing 
American Can, B&W and the state of Oregon 
proved that the recovery unit does achieve 
the pollution control claimed for it in ad- 
vance. And, this is substantiated by the sen- 
sitive monitor the housewives and children 
of Missoula will use—the human nose. 

Although the sale of products specifically 
designed to curb or eliminate air and water 
pollution account for only a small fraction 
of B&W business, the company is pursuing 
this area of operation aggressively and hopes 
to expand it. 

The company’s interest in such products 
had its origin in the 1930s, when George 
Tomlinson Sr., of Howard Smith Paper Mills 
of Canada, together with B&W, developed the 
Tomlinson-Babcock & Wilcox kraft recovery 
boiler. This boiler made it possible for the 
pulp and paper industry to recover—and 
burn for process heat—chemicals that were 
previously dumped into nearby streams. 

Later, Tomlinson, B&W and the Weyer- 
haeuser Company developed the magnesia 
base (MgO) pulping and recovery process. 
Weyerhaeuser installed the first commercial 
unit in 1946 at its Longview, Wash., paper 
mill, 

Today, the MgO recoyery process is cov- 
ered by a B&W patent. 

Recently, Great Northern Paper Co. dedi- 
cated the sixteenth MgO recovery system to 
be put in operation in this country and 
abroad. The magazine Paper Trade Journal 
described the B&W recovery boiler as “the 
largest of its kind in the world and only 
the second to use water-cooled walls.” 
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The system allows chemical wastes previ- 
ously discharged into the nearby Penobscot 
River to be reused for further plant oper- 
ations. Up to 90 per cent of the spent pulping 
chemicals are recovered. 

Describing the system, Great Northern 
stated that “more than ten million dollars 
were invested in the creation of a system 
that will guarantee clean water and allow 
the continuing profitable operation of manu- 
facturing facilities that provide employ- 
ment for over three thousand citizens of 
Maine. 

“. .. we offer Great Northern’s experience 
as an example of how an individual industry 
can make important contributions to im- 
proving the environment.” 


IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


B&W has also helped the steel industry 
in efforts to solve the problem of environ- 
mental pollution. 

For example, the company designed and 
manufactures tubular membrane hoods used 
for heat recovery and gas cleanup for basic 
oxygen furnaces (BOFs). BOFs are consid- 
ered the newest, fastest, most efficient steel- 
making equipment. They produce high-qual- 
ity steel ten times faster than conventional 
open hearth furnaces, but also generate tre- 
mendous quantities of dust-laden gas. 

The B&W membrane hoods cope effectively 
with this problem. Two of the hoods recently 
were installed at Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion’s new basic oxygen furnace facility at 
Burns Harbor, Ind. Gases are captured by 
the hoods, cooled to accommodate a dust 
collection process, and the heat energy is 
converted into usable steam energy for many 
plant needs. The hoods are part of a $3 mil- 
lion steam supply system fabricated by B&W. 

At the first U.S. mill to produce stainless 
steel by the BOF process, a B&W gas cleanup 
system provides air pollution control. The 
mill is Crucible Steel Company’s new Mid- 
land, Pa., facility. The wet gas cleanup sys- 
tem is designed to cut particulate stack emis- 
sion to well below code requirements. The 
heart of the system—dquenchers, wet venturi 
scrubber, cyclone separator, fans, ducts and 
stack—was designed and manufactured by 
B&W. 


TOTAL AIR CONTROL SYSTEM INSTALLED 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. re- 
cently installed its first BOF shop at its In- 
diana Harbor works, East Chicago, Ind. As 
part of a total air pollution control system, 
B&W built two evaporator chambers, which 
are tanks 30 feet in diameter by 130 feet 
high, lined with five inches of refractory, or 
heat-resistant material. Gases from the 
oxygen furnaces fiow through these cham- 
bers after leaving the furnace hoods. 

Two divisions of Babcock & Wilcox, Refrac- 
tories and Power Generation, worked in close 
cooperation with the customer to develop 
proper heat resistants and to provide support 
design for the chambers themselves. 

The Refractories division also is involved 
in other areas of pollution abatement. Its 
Kaowool, for example, has been used by 
Tenneco Corporation in its refinery cracker 
to reduce noise pollution. And, two com- 
panies which manufacture pollution-control 
vroducts—Clean Air and Aqua Chem—use 
Kaowool in their products. 

ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS ARE HELPED, TOO 

Some B&W products and processes are 
also being used for pollution-control by elec- 
tric power plants. The company is providing, 
for example, a unique combination of two- 
stage combustion, water cooling and gas re- 
circulation that will enable some utility boil- 
ers to operate with sharply reduced nitrous 
oxide emissions. 

B&W also is providing a unique combina- 
tion of multiple burners, water cooling and 
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gas recirculation at three different points 
in certain utility boilers, enabling them to 
operate with sharply reduced stack emis- 
sions, 

Diamond Power Specialty Corporation, a 
B&W subsidiary, is also involved in pollu- 
tion abatement in this area. It has already 
installed about 1,000 automatic duct blow- 
ers—a device which blows deposits of fly-ash 
out of the ducts into the hot air stream for 
collection in another part of the system. 
The system markedly improves dust-collec- 
tion efficiency and also helps to reduce the 
amount of particulate matter discharged 
from stacks. 

Diamond’s sales department is confident 
that increasingly stringent air pollution 
codes will result in the installation of a sub- 
stantial number of gas-cleanup systems re- 
quiring duct blowers—adaptable for both 
existing as well as new plants. This, Diamond 
people feel, represents a substantial market 
potential. 


MEASURING AIR POLLUTION 


In still another area of pollution control— 
measuring performance—Diamond Power 
sells many of its closed-circuit television 
cameras to utilities and industrial plants who 
use them to watch stack emissions. 

Another method of measuring pollutants 
is manufactured by Bailey Meter Company, 
also a B&W subsidiary. Bailey Meter's 
Smoke/Dust Density Recorder “lets you 
know exactly how much is leaving your stack 
before someone else does,” a Bailey ad reads. 
The system, in other words, lets a customer 
know precisely just how effective a pollution- 
control job he is doing. 

Tampa Electric Company, for example, 
placed a series of Bailey’s recorders in ducts 
and stacks throughout its three-station sys- 
tem. 

Several years after the first installation, an 
official of the company wrote in the magazine 
Electric Light and Power that the use of the 
Bailey equipment resulted in more stringent 
control than the law required. Additionally, 
the stations’ efficiencies increased with the 
tightened controls. 

Once installed, the smoke-dust density re- 
corders verified the obvious. The greatest 
cause of smoke and dust, the instruments 
showed, is incomplete combustion, improper 
filtering or a combination of the two. 

The sensing elements of the recorder con- 
sist of a light source and a bolometer energy- 
sensing element. These are mounted on either 
side of a duct so that smoke in the duct must 
rise through the light beam. 

The bolometer detects energy radiated from 
the light source and produces an electrical 
signal that is proportional to the energy de- 
tected. Signals from the bolometer are trans- 
mitted to a receiver-recorder located in the 
control room. 

More than 8,000 Bailey Smoke/Dust Re- 
corders have been installed. 


A VAST EFFORT UNDERWAY 


In all, a vast effort is underway through- 
out industry to improve the air and water 
that its production processes have helped to 
contaminate. 

A survey by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board disclosed that 248 of the 1,000 
largest manufacturing companies in the 
country spent $238 million in 1968 for air and 
water pollution abatement. 

Such spending is expected to rise sub- 
stantially and rapidly. Within the next few 
years, some say, it could reach $10 billion a 
year. 

It's a big job, to be sure, But Babcock & 
Wilcox Power Generation division, Diamond 
Power, Bailey Meter and B&W Canada expect 
to continue and strengthen their efforts to 
help get the job done. 
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A TRIBUTE TO FOUR GENTLEMEN 
FOR 200 YEARS OF OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr, BIAGGI, Mr. Speaker, history has 
traditionally recognized and recorded the 
contributions of great men who, through 
their individual and collective efforts, 
helped make our world a move livable, 
more progressive, and more enlightened 
community of men and nations. However, 
the making of a better total society in- 
volves, along with the achievements of 
the immortals of history, the accom- 
plishments of those who devote their lives 
to the advancement of humanity in the 
microcosms of the world—the cities, 
towns, and counties of our Nation. 

While the names of renowed explorers, 
scientists, theologians, and artisans are 
emblazoned in the annals of world his- 
tory, the deeds of men who make signifi- 
cant contributions to the betterment of 
life in their communities should also be 
duly recognized, acknowledged, and 
honored. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for this reason that 
I bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress of the United States the 
plans being made by grateful citizens in 
Yonkers, N.Y., who are paying tribute to 
four distinguished gentlemen of the 
Westchester County area on the night of 
September 26, 1970. I am proud to join 
the citizens of Yonkers in honoring these 
men. 

This occasion will hail the dedication 
and accomplishments of Mr. Arthur 
Natella, Bishop Joseph M. Pernicone, Dr. 
Virginio Minervini, and Judge Albert L. 
Fiorillo and will indicate that their life- 
long efforts in promoting the develop- 
ment of an enlightened, God-fearing, 
healthy, and just society have not gone 
unnoticed. 

Their long years of unselfish devotion 
to their public have caused their names 
and accomplishments to be indelibly im- 
printed in the hearts and minds of neigh- 
bors as well as in the chronicles of their 
professions, The professions they repre- 
sent—medicine, religion, education, and 
the judiciary—are as much honored by 
their service as are the men themselves 
by their community. And, it is in keeping 
with the occasion that the proceeds de- 
rived from this ceremony will be donated 
to the Enrico Fermi Scholarship Fund, a 
growing foundation dedicated to the edu- 
cation and development of the young in 
the area. 

Mr. Speaker, may I summarize briefly 
the backgrounds of these four gentle- 
men? 

DR. VIRGINIO MINERVINI, PHYSICIAN AND 

SURGEON 


Dr. Virginio Minervini will be feted for 
his 57 years in the field of medicine. A 
1913 graduate of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Columbia Univer- 
sity, he served as a U.S. Army orthopedic 
surgeon in France for 2 years during 
World War I, receiving the Silver Star 
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for gallantry in action. In 1920, he en- 
tered medical practice in Yonkers and 
was affiliated with the Yonkers General 
Hospital in all positions of the depart- 
ment of surgery as well as Director of 
Surgery. He is president.of the hospital’s 
medical staff and is a fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons and a 
member of the International College of 
Surgeons. He also served as president of 
the Yonkers Academy of Medicine. Dr. 
Minervini was awarded a decoration as 
Cavalier of the Crown of Italy by the late 
King Victor Emanuel. He also received 
awards from the American Committee 
on Italian Migration and the Yonkers 
Academy of Medicine for humanitarian 
and community service. Dr. Minervini 
served in various public education and 
health offices as well as in several muni- 
cipal and civic organizations. 
THE MOST REVEREND JOSEPH M. PERNICONE, D.D., 
AUXILIARY BISHOP OF NEW YORE 

Bishop Joseph M. Pernicone, Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York and titular bishop 
of Hadrianopolis, will be honored for 55 
years of religious service. Bishop Perni- 
cone studied at St. Joseph’s Seminary in 
Dunwoodie, and was ordained to the 
priesthood on December 18, 1926, in the 
Church of the Annunciation, Manhat- 
tan, N.Y. He received a doctorate in 
canon law from Catholic University in 
Washington, D.C., and was elevated to 
Papal Chamberlain in May 1945. In May 
1952 he was designated domestic prelate. 
He received the title of Titular Bishop of 
Hadrianopolis in honorarias and Auxil- 
iary Bishop of New York in May 1954. 
Bishop Pernicone served in the Yonkers 
church from 1928 to 1932, the Church of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel in Pough- 
keepsie from 1932 to 1944, and from 1944 
to 1966, was pastor of the Church of Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel in the Bronx. 
MR. ARTHUR NATELLA, EDUCATOR, ADMINISTRA- 

TOR AND AUTHOR 

Mr, Arthur Natella, principal of Lin- 
coln High School in the city of Yonkers 
is being honored for his contributions to 
education over a 36-year career as a 
teacher, administrator, and author. Mr. 
Natella is a graduate of the City College 
of New York with a masters degree from 
Columbia University where he also 
studied toward the doctorate. He joined 
the Yonkers Public School System in 
1935. In addition to his public school af- 
filiation, Mr. Natella has also been an 
examiner for the State department of 
education, and has served as educational 
staff editor of the Selecciones del Read- 
er’s Digest. Mr. Natella has written nu- 
merous articles on education as well as 
fine Spanish language texts for high 
school and college level instruction. 
THE HONORABLE ALBERT L, FIORILLO, LAWYER 

AND JURIST 

Former Westchester family court 
judge Albert L. Fiorillo will be honored 
for his 52 years of service in the field of 
law and judiciary, Judge Fiorillo was 
born in Caserta, Italy, in 1898 and came 
to the United States in 1904. He attended 
Fordham University School of Law and 
was admitted to the bar in 1922. He also 
served as justice of the peace, president 
of the board of aldermen, and city judge. 
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In 1962 he was elected judge of the fam- 
ily court of Westchester County from 
which he retired as senior judge after 
reaching the compulsory retirement age 
of 70. A veteran of World War I, he has 
served in many veterans and civic organ- 
izations. Judge Fiorillo has been honored 
several times by fraternal, business, 
religious, and cultural groups during his 
long career in the judiciary. 

Mr. Speaker, in recognition of the cu- 
mulative two centuries of outstanding 
public service rendered by these rep- 
resentatives of the Italo-American com- 
munity, it is especially fitting that the 
sponsors have designated the ceremony 
“200 Years di Buon Servizio.” That they 
are all of Italian extraction is no ac- 
cident. Dr. Minervini, Bishop Pernicone, 
Judge Fiorillo and school principal Na- 
tella are collectively the product of a 
prolific fountainhead of Italian culture 
that has poured forth a steady stream of 
contributors to the arts, the sciences, and 
the general commonweal. Men of dedica- 
tion, men of intellect, men of good will, 
the Minervinis, the Natellas, the Perni- 
cones, and the Fiorillos of our country 
form a significant part of the substance 
that is America. Along with the greats of 
the world, they too shall be exempt from 
oblivion. 


BAPTISTS, MORMONS, AND 
PROGRESS 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most progressive editors in the South is 
Dick West. His stimulating editorials 
point up the reasons for the South’s 
rapid development. 

A few weeks ago West wrote an edi- 
torial in the Dallas Morning News that 
clearly defined our greatest strength in 
Texas. It is said my congressional dis- 
trict is in the Bible belt. When you drive 
through Oak Cliff, Duncanville, Irving, 
Grand Prairie, Farmers Branch, and 
Walnut Hill on Sunday morning, you 
can see the strength of dynamic Dallas. 

When West speaks of fundamentalist 
preaching, he is talking about the mes- 
sage received every Sunday by our neigh- 
bors. 

When West speaks of Dr. W. A. Cris- 
well at the First Baptist, my wish is that 
every Congressman could have the op- 
portunity to hear a Criswell evangelistic 
sermon for its inspiration. 

The churches moving forward are the 
progressive churches. They believe 
stronger than ever in hard work, tithing, 
opportunity for each individual, and 
freedom of choice. You can see why my 
friends at my Park Cities Baptist Church 
were so impressed with the following 
statement by Dick West in the Dallas 
Morning News: 

If you are a doctor and a devoted member 
of your church, do you feel like kicking the 
pew on a Sunday morning when your 
preacher preaches socialized medicine from 
the pulpit? 
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Does the preacher have a right to do that 
and take your money in the collection plate— 
which means you are subsidizing your own 
destruction? 

Does a man of God—or one who says he 
is—have a right to get up in the pulpit and 
advocate that America recognize atheistic 
Communist China whose only god is the 
communist state? 

C. A. Tatum, one of Dallas’ all-time greats 
who has spent a lifetime in the electrical 
„poweri industry—how do you suppose he 
would feel. if a preacher stood in the pulpit 
and praised the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which is nothing but socialization of the 
power industry? 

Does a minister have a right to take your 
money on a Sunday morning and pass part 
of it along to the Black Panthers who, in his 
opinion, are seeking “social justice”? 

Does a preacher have a right to advocate 
that a known Russian spy, convicted in this 
country after a fair trial, be allowed to avoid 
the penitentiary and roam at will on the 
streets to destroy a country which permits 
said preacher to preach such garbage? 

These are fair and pertinent questions for 
a newspaper column appearing every Sun- 
day morning, because they lead to further 
comment on the nation’s religious life in 
1970. 

Regular church attendance is way down, 
according to one of the nation’s polls. Note 
that we said “regular.” 

More’ than 60 per cent of the American 
people belong, so they say, to some denomi- 
nation—but less than 40 percent go regularly, 
and the latter figure is dropping alarmingly. 

A recent survey disclosed that the only two 
denominations which are gaining con- 
sistently in both membership and attendance 
are the Southern Baptists and the Mormons. 

Think that over, then ask yourself—why? 

Because more than any other denomina- 
tions in America, the Mormons and Southern 
Baptists stick to pure doses of religion with- 
out dilutions of politics. 

The vast “silent majority” you hear so 
much about is tired of “social gospel.” It 
wants to hear the real gospel. 

The :silent majority is fed up with un- 
American deviations, demonstrations, de- 
struction and disputatious doctrines. 

Some Sunday at noon drive up Ervay 
Street, and you will see hundreds of happy 
faces cotning out of Dr. W. A. Criswell’s First 
Baptist Church—the largest of its kind in 
the world. 

They will have heard the old-time reli- 
gion from a master, They will have sung 
“What a Friend We Have in Jesus.” 

You're not likely to hear Dr. Criswell tell 
the C. A. Tatums of this world that private 
power companies are no-good crooks robbing 
pockets of the poor. Dr. Criswell is not likely 
to say Christ died on the cross so we could 
have the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

You will not hear him advocate destruction 
of private medicine—and take money at the 
same time from doctors in the sanctuary. 

You will hear him preach the practical 
message of Christianity: That virtue tri- 
umphs over evil, that the Bible means what 
it says. 

If you think he is square and his followers 
are cornballs, how else do you explain the 
dramatic rise in Southern Baptistdom—and 
the gradual decline in those churches which 
advocate socialism under the guise of the gos- 
pel? 

Not long ago the Executive Council of the 
Episcopal Church, in a controversial resolu- 
tion, advocated the following: 

There should be a special collection on 
Sept. 20 to support student strike activities. 

All American troops should withdraw from 
Vietnam—which means total surrender to 
godless communism in that part of the world. 

Support of the national student strike 
against “oppressive actions by the govern- 
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ment such as harassment of the Black Pan- 
thers and the killing of students on campuses 
by the National Guard.” 

The Rey. Dr. Beverely Madison Currin, 
noted Episcopalian rector in Pensacola, takes 
a dim view of such resolutions—adopted on 
high by a tiny minority who often lend the 
impression that they speak for every Episco- 
palian in America. 

Dr. Currin challenged, as he should, the 
right of his church “to take a stand on issues 
where there is no clear-cut moral distinc- 
tion.” 

Those who would have the church be- 
come an extension of the political arena, 
he added, “are simply avoiding the real Issues 
of life and death, of sin and salvation.” 

It would be interesting if this same Epis- 
copal council ever adopted a resolution in 
behalf of American boys defending the free 
world; or a resolution against mass murder 
and genocide by the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China; or a resolution deploring black 
snipers in Chicago killing police trying to 
bring peace and order to the black ghetto. 

Strange, isn’t it, that so many resolutions 
by so many religious bodies (1) condemn 
America, (2) praise communism, (3) criticize 
free enterprise and (4) exalt Marxian social- 
ism. 

To conclude, no wonder the annual budgets 
of so many liberal, social-gospel denomina- 
tions are almost in the red. 

No wonder the National Council of 
Churches—worst offender of all—had an op- 
erating budget last year of $19,000,000 but 
expects only $14,000,000 this year. 

In the meantime, evangelist Billy Graham 
has no trouble filling Madison Square Garden 
night after night with sermons on funda- 
mentalism and Christian charity. 

But the place would be bare if he tossed 
the Bible on the floor and preached on the 
glories of the United Nations. 


HIJACKING 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. O'NEILL. of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent multiple hijacking 
by Palestinian terrorists is a vicious in- 
ternational crime that threatens every 
innocent traveler. The four planes that 
have recently been hijacked during in- 
ternational transit and the attempted 
hijacking of the El Al aircraft are prob- 
ably the most serious dangers to peace- 
ful world travel that we have seen. 

Hijacking is an extremely heinous 
crime. The perpetrators of these actions 
cloak themselves in very righteous words 
and boldly state their lack of concern for 
world opinion. But. they have demon- 
strated an utter disregard for human life 
and the innocence of their victims. I am 
very disturbed to see the glamor that has 
been attached to the actions of these ter- 
rorists. Their crime is no better than kid- 
naping. and is really not different even 
though the kidnapers are known. Inno- 
cent people have been abducted and held 
against their will and a price has been 
demanded for their release. The kidnap- 
ers have threatened to murder these in- 
nocent people unless their demands are 
met. There is no glamor in this. It is a 
despicable crime and is abhorrent to all 
civilized people. 
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The victims, passengers on interna- 
tional flights, bear no relationship to the 
Palestinians’ purpose of destroying Israel. 
They are civilians, citizens of many coun- 
tries, young and old, and are traveling 
for business and for pleasure. They are 
being held until various nations agree to 
release Palestinian terrorists presently 
being held for the commission of certain 
similar and vicious crimes. The ransom 
is not the release of innocent parties but 
of people who have committed serious 
crimes against innocent victims and have 
been duly convicted in courts of law. 

The countries of the Middle East that 
are harboring these criminals bear a 
large degree of responsibility for their 
actions. They cannot wring their hands 
and protest their innocence and lack of 
involvement in these crimes. The hijack- 
ers are harbored in these countries and I 
am sure are encouraged because they 
have not been in the past punished for 
these crimes. Egypt and Jordan are sov- 
ereign states. They must bear respon- 
sibility for that which occurs within 
their borders. They cannot continue to 
refuse responsibility for acts of terrorism 
and international crimes. 

I am sure that if the recommendation 
of the International Federation of Airline 
Pilots Associations to boycott interna- 
tional flights to those countries which 
harbor hijackers was adopted, the na- 
tions involved would soon find it possible 
to end such crimes, 

On September 16, 1969, I sponsored, 
along with 42 other Members of the 
House, a resolution urging the United 
States to seek bilateral agreements with 
as many nations as possible for manda- 
tory extradiction of airplane hijackers to 
the flag country of the hijacked aircraft 
for prosecution. I still support such a 
move. But more serious steps must be 
taken. The Arab nations involved can 
control the terrorists and can no longer 
make solemn announcements of indigna- 
tion while allowing criminals to retreat 
behind safe borders. 

I am also disturbed by the terrorists’ 
separation of Jewish and non-Jewish 
passengers. It is all too reminiscent of 
distinctions made another time in this 
century. All the terrorists’ denial of anti- 
Jewishness is disproved by this callous 
separation according to religion. This is 
clearly true since women and children are 
being treated less severely, but not Jewish 
women and children. It is frightening 
that once again distinctions like these 
could occur after the tragic lessons of the 
Second World War. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
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cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


TRIBUTE TO HOWARD HEIMBACH 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 27, our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable James G. FuLton, called the 
attention of the House of Representatives 
to the death of Howard Heimbach, of 
Pittsburgh: His thoughtful remarks are 
most meaningful: to me, for Howard 
Heimbach was a close friend. 

I first became associated with him as 
a fellow Pennsylvanian and classmate at 
Dartmouth College. My respect for him 
stemmed both from college and our later 
business association. 

Ever since I have been a Member of 
Congress, he was most helpful in his ad- 
vice regarding business reaction to pro- 
posed legislation, showing unusual 
awareness and insight. Indeed, he was 
a forceful and effective infiuence on both 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Reverend Jimmy O. Phifer, pastor, 
Wesley United Methodist Church, Sikes- 
ton, Mo., offered the following prayer: 


O God, our Father, help us, we pray, to 
love our country and to give to it our very 
best that America might become a bless- 
ing to the world. 

We thank You, O Lord, for these Sena- 
tors who provide leadership for America 
at such an important time in its history. 
We pray Your blessings on them. Give 
them strength and courage, we pray, to 
discharge their responsibilities. 

Today we pray for our President, and 
also for him who will preside over the 
Senate. 

We pray today, our Father, for the 
blessing of peace. It is our prayer that 
peace will come soon to all the world. 

O God, our Father, bless Your church. 
Make her strong. Remove her weak- 
nesses. Give to us duty and honor when 
You forgive us. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication from 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
(Mr. RUSSELL). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 11, 1970. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. James B. ALLEN, a Senator 
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the State and National scenes, as exhib- 
ited through the chamber of commerce. 

All of us who have had the privilege 
of knowing him shall miss his engaging 
and relaxed approach to his important 
assignments and many worthwhile vol- 
untary activities. 

It was with a great deal of sadness that 
I learned cf his recent death. I join with 
our distinguished colleague and Howard 
Heimbach’s many other friends in ex- 
pressing my. sincerest. sympathy to his 
family. 


IMPORTANT LEGISLATION PASSED 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, because of 
a longstanding commitment in my home 
State, I was unable to be in the House 
Chamber today for several votes. I want, 
therefore, to register here my strong sup- 
port for these measures and note that I 
saw that my vote was paired as in favor 
of all the bills that were considered to- 
day. 

The first is H.R. 17795, the Emergency 
Community Facilities Act of 1970. This 
bill authorizes an additional $1 billion 
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for grants for water and sewage facili- 
ties. In a time of growing population and 
pollution problems, I feel that this meas- 
ure is one of high priority, and not an 
issue which can be shuttled aside or 
funded on a haphazard or token basis. 
This is particularly crucial in rural areas 
and small cities, many of which are cur- 
rently in desperate need of help in deal- 
ing with a mounting shortage of water 
and sewage facilities. 

From my committee have come H.R. 
17982, extension of financing for Cor- 
poration for Public Broadeasting; and 
H.R. 11913,.Communicable Disease Con- 
trol Amendment. of 1970. Though in 
widely different fields, these two meas- 
ures are ‘both vital: The first hopefully 
will encourage the administration to pro- 
pose a plan of permanent financing for 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 
The second will fill a gap in, our public 
health services by strengthening com- 
municable disease programs. Committee 
testimony showed that there was a dan- 
gerous absence of programs’ operating in 
this fleld and that this lack presented‘a 
serious public health hazard. 

In addition, I was proud to be able to 
support the several. conservation bills 
from the Interior Committee. With the 
deep concern for our environment now 
pervading our thoughts, it was good to 
see this action taken. 
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from the State of Alabama, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
RICHARD B, RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
réading of the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Thursday, September 10, 1970, 
be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendars Nos. 1178 and 1180. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ACT OF 
1958 


The bill (H.R. 16539) to amend the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 


1958 to provide that the Secretary of 
Transportation shall be a member of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Coun- 
cil, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD an excerpt from 
the report (No. 91-1161), explaining the 
purposes of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to provide that 
the Secretary of Transportation shall be a 
member of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


Public Law 85-568, which was enacted on 
July 29, 1958, established the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and, in 
addition, established the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Council. Public Law 87- 
26, passed April 25, 1961, amended section 201 
of the Space Act of 1958 to provide that the 
National Aeronautics and Space Council 
(hereinafter called the Council) should be 
composed of: 

(1) The Vice President, who shall be Chair- 
man of the Council; 

(2) The Secretary of State; 

(3) The Secretary of Defense; 

(4) The Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration; and 

(5) The Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, 

The Department of Transportation was 
created by Public Law 89-670 on October 15, 
1966, and almost immediately the question 
arose as to whether or not the Secretary of 
Transportation, should be.a member of the 
Council, The desirability of such a move was 
explored in hearings on “Aeronautical Re- 
search and Development Policy” held by the 
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committee on January 25, 26, and February 
27, 1967. Since the DOT did not officially be- 
gin business until April 1, 1967, it is under- 
standable that witnesses to these hearings 
were divided and somewhat uncertain on 
this point. The general feeling seemed to be 
that this might be a desirable but not neces- 
sary move, in view of the fact that DOT 
could be invited to participate in Council 
deliberations whenever its interests were in- 
volved (as, in fact, it was on subsequent 
occasions). This issue was discussed, but no 
specific recommendations in this regard were 
made in the report filed by the committee 
(S. Rept. 957, “Aeronautical Research and 
Development Policy,” Jan. 31, 1968). 

The committee did make the following rec- 
ommendations in that report: 

2. An in-depth study should be made to 
analyze the relationship between benefits 
that accrue to the Nation from aviation and 
the level of aeronautical R. & D. effort. The 
study should try to determine—or at least de- 
velop criteria for such a determination—what 
level of R. & D. should be maintained in order 
to achieve the desired results. This study 
should be an in-house effort of NASA and the 
Department of Transportation or accom- 
plished under contract by the private sector. 
The study might also include a detailed 
analysis of the divergence of military and 
civilian aeronautical requirements in order 
to assess better the diminishing benefits to 
civilian needs from military R. & D. The com- 
mittee recommends that NASA and the De- 
partment of Transportation jointly sponsor 
such a study. 

3. As soon as the results of the study are 
available, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, with the Department of Transporta- 
tion and the Bureau of the Budget as par- 
ticipants, should determine the level of Fed- 
eral Government involvement, and the rela- 
tive effort of participating agencies. 

It is clear, therefore, that the committee 
was anxious for the DOT to become involved 
in the highest levels of interaction with 
other interested agencies in the area of aero- 
nautical R. & D. 

While the study suggested in recommenda- 
tion No. 2 above is now well underway and 
the Council has taken a sharp interest in the 
problems of aeronautics, the time for the ex- 
ecution of recommendation No. 3 has not yet 
arrived. It is now anticipated that results of 
the joint study may be available for such 
consideration by the Council in time for its 
recommendations to have an impact on the 
fiscal year 1973 budget. In view of the im- 
portance of these decisions on the future of 
aeronautical R. & D. and inasmuch as the 
Department of Transportation has principal 
responsibility for civil aviation, the commit- 
tee believes that it would be appropriate to 
make the Secretary of Transportation a stat- 
utory member of the Council. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
The committee favorably reported the bill 
with no amendments and recommends its 
enactment, 
COST AND BUDGET DATA 
There is no cost associated with the bill. 


VOLUNTARY ADMISSION OF PA- 
TIENTS TO DISTRICT INSTITU- 
TION—FOREST HAVEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 4182) to authorize voluntary 
admission of patients to the District of 
Columbia institution providing care, 
education, and treatment of mentally 
retarded persons, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with amendments, 
on page 2, at the beginning of line 2, 
strike out “mentally” and insert “‘sub- 
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stantially”; in line 9, after the word 
“term”, strike out “mentally” and in- 
sert “substantially”; on page 3, at the 
beginning of line 6, strike out “mentally” 
and insert “substantially”; in line 16, 
after the word “sections”, strike out 
“mentally” and insert “substantially”; 
on page 4, line 1, after the word “admit”, 
insert “a person’; in line 2, after the 
word “Haven”, strike out “as a patient 
any adult who has been a resident of 
the District of Columbia for one year 
next preceding the date of application or 
any child under the age of twenty-one 
whose parents or legal guardian has been 
a resident of the District of Columbia 
for one year next preceding the date of 
application. A person may be admitted 
to Forest Haven”; in line 10, after the 
word “be”, strike out “mentally” and 
insert “substantially”; on page 5, line 4, 
after the word “the”, where it appears 
the first time, strike out “mentally re- 
tarded”; at the top of page 6, strike out: 

“(e) The Director, with the approval 
of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, shall prescribe such rules and 
regulations as he may deem necessary to 
earry out the provisions of this section.” 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“(e) The District of Columbia Coun- 
cil is authorized to issue regulations to 
carry out the purposes of this section. 

“(f) The authority contained in this 
section shall extend to January 1, 1975, 
unless repealed prior to that date.” 

At the beginning of line 19, strike out 
“mentally” and insert “substantially”; 
on page 7, line 24, after the word “insert- 
ing”, strike out “mental” and insert 
“substantial”; on page 8, line 7, after the 
word “inserting”, strike out “mentally” 
and insert “substantially”; in line 16, 
after the word “inserting”, strike out 
“mentally” and insert “substantially”; 
on page 9, at the beginning of line 2, 
strike out “Mentally” and insert “Sub- 
stantially”; in line 3, after the word 
“title”, strike out “21e” and insert “21”; 
and at the beginning of line 6, strike out 
“Mentally” and insert “Substantially”. 

The amendments were considered and 
agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize voluntary admission 
of patients to the District of Columbia 
institution providing care, education, 
and treatment of substantially retarded 
persons.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
the report (No. 91-1163), explaining the 
purposes of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill is to accomplish 
the following: 

1. To authorize voluntary admission of 
substantially retarded persons to the District 
Training School, whose name is changed to 
Forest Haven. 
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2. To require that a prerequisite to such 
voluntary admissions be a financial arrange- 
ment with the District of Columbia on be- 
half of such persons when they or their rela- 
tives are financially able to pay for all or a 
part of the expenses involved. 

3. Delete certain archaic terminology in 
the present law and substitute modern ter- 
minology in its place. 


BACKGROUND 


The District Training School (Forest 
Haven) is an institution at Laurel, Maryland, 
operated by the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Public Welfare for certain men- 
tally retarded citizens of the District, where 
such persons are cared for and given suitable 
education and training. 

Under present law, admission to the Dis- 
trict Training School (Forest Haven) can 
be accomplished only by court order, the is- 
suance of which must be preceded by a pe- 
tition to the court and a hearing. It is the 
opinion of this committee that families 
should be spared the emotional ordeal in- 
volved in bringing their mentally retarded 
relatives before the court, and that the 
time of the court could more profitably be 
used for other purposes. In this connection, 
we are informed that these petitions are 
nearly always uncontested, 

H.R. 4182 would provide, in addition to 
this present system of admission to the Dis- 
trict Training School (Forest Haven) by 
court order, for volun’ admission in cases 
where the District of Columbia Director of 
Public Health determines that the appli- 
cant is eligible for admission, and where the 
patient expresses no objection to being ad- 
mitted. 

A patient voluntarily admitted would have 
the privilege of petitioning for his own re- 
lease, and would be discharged 5 days after 
filing his petition with the Superintendent 
of the Training School, unless during this 
period the Director of Public Welfare peti- 
tions the court to detain the patient for 
court hearing. In this event, the patient 
would be retained until the court has dis- 
posed of the case. 

The bill provides further that where the 
term “District Training School” occurs in 
the present law, the more commonly used 
title “Forest Haven” shall be substituted. 
Similarly, the more humane term, “substan- 
tially retarded,” would replace “feeble- 
minded,” and the word “patient” would be 
inserted in lieu of “inmate.” This committee 
feels that these changes in terminology 
would serve to a degree to spare the feelings 
of the families of these retarded persons and 
thus lighten the burden upon them. 

The various amendments to H.R. 4182 
change the word “mentally” to “substan- 
tially” and refiect the similar change made 
in the District of Columbia Court Reform 
and Criminal Procedure Act of 1970, Public 
Law 91-358 (Sec. 150). The use of the term 
“substantially retarded” instead of simply 
“mentally retarded” was chosen in order not 
to refiect harshly upon the many independ- 
ent and productive citizens in society who 
are to a lesser degree or at least educably 
mentally retarded. 

Following passage of the bill by the House 
on April 24, 1969, this committee held a pub- 
lic hearing on July 31, 1969. The District of 
Columbia Government reported at that time 
that it no longer favored passage of H.R. 4182 
but planned to submit more comprehensive 
legislation which was drafted by the Com- 
mittee on Laws pertaining to Mental Disor- 
ders of the Judicial Conference of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit. 

Since that time, however, the District Gov- 
ernment has advised the Committee that ad- 
ditional study will be needed before new 
legislation can be recommended to the Con- 
gress. In view of that development, it has 
recommended enactment of H.R. 4182 as an 
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interim measure to meet the need for im- 
proved admission procedures at Forest 
Haven. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that concludes the call of the un- 
objected-to items on the legislative cal- 
endar at this time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, pursuant to the pre- 
vious order, the Chair now recognizes the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Youna) for not to exceed 20 minutes. 


IS IT FOR THIS THAT AMERICANS 
ARE DYING? 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
recently in a Saigon cabaret three South 
Vietnamese officers, Lt. Col. Nbuyen Viet 
Can, Capt. Do Ngoc Nuoi, and Capt. 
Pham Van Bach assaulted Sgt. Calvin T. 
Yates of Paintsville, Ky. Sergeant Yates 
defended himself vigorously, but the odds 
were too great. He called for help. Two 
U.S. military policemen responded. Im- 
mediately the three South Vietnamese 
army officers shot them down. Our MP’s 
were killed before they had time to draw 
their revolvers. Sergeant Yates was badly 
bruised, but fortunately, though the Viet- 
namese officers fired at close range or 
point blank, he was not wounded. 

Later he and others testified against 
the three defendants before a Saigon 
military tribunal. The tribunal composed 
of South Vietnamese army officers found 
the two captains guilty of murder and 
their lieutenant colonel guilty of man- 
slaughter. The South Vietnamese mili- 
tary judges then gave all three suspended 
sentences. Their fellow officers and rela- 
tives jamming the courtroom applauded 
wildly when the suspended sentences 
were announced. 

Is it for this that Americans are fight- 
ing and dying? 


MURDER ON KENT STATE 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Congress of the United States should 
make an appropriation of a very sub- 
stantial sum of money to compensate 
those students—boys and girls—who on 
the campus of their university were vic- 
tims of rifle fire shortly after high noon 
on Monday, May 4, and also the fam- 
ilies of the two boys and two girls who 
were shot and killed by Ohio National 
Guardsmen on that day. There has been 
some talk of soliciting contributions and 
then giving that money to some of the 
victims and to the families of the boys 
and girls who were killed to compensate 
them to some extent for the medical ex- 
penses incurred. 

I propose, Mr. President, that we in 
the Congress appropriate $5 million and 
that a board of five members including 
not less than two physicians and sur- 
geons be authorized to determine the 
compensation that should be paid by 
the Federal Government to those boys 
and girls who were shot by National 


Guardsmen and injured, many of them 
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permanently injured, and to determine 
adequate compensation for the families 
of the two girls and two boys who were 
killed by guardsmen’s bullets. Then I 
will make the same proposal next Janu- 
ary that the general assembly of Ohio 
consider the facts and determine what 
compensation the State of Ohio should 
pay. 

It is astonishing to me that no public 
official in Ohio nor any member of the 
President’s Commission on Campus Un- 
rest has spoken out that the Congress of 
the United States has a moral and, no 
doubt, a legal obligation to compensate 
these young men and young women, 
nearly all of whom are minors, for the 
injuries they received and the pain they 
suffered due to being shot by National 
Guardsmen’s rifle fire. Many of them 
suffered a disability that will continue as 
long as they live. Their fathers have been 
compelled to incur financial obligations 
for medical and hospital attention and 
treatment. As for the two boys and two 
girls who were killed by the National 
Guard, their fathers and mothers who 
sustained such great loss and sorrow and, 
in addition, paid out financially for fu- 
neral expenses, must be compensated as 
far as it is possible to accomplish this. 
In Ohio we lawyers have been taught 
that for every wrong there is a remedy. 

Very definitely, due to the relationship 
of the National Guard in every State of 
the Union to the Federal Government 
and the fact that article I, section 8 of 
the Constitution of the United States 
provides: 

The Congress shall have the power to pro- 
vide for calling forth the Militia to execute 
the Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrec- 
tions and repel Invasions. 

The Congress shall have the power... to 
provide for the organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining, the Militia, and for governing such 
Part of them as may be employed in the 
Service of the United States, reserving to 
the States respectively, the Appointment of 
the Officers, the Authority of training the 
Militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress. 


An appropriation should be made and 
I am suggesting an appropriation of $5 
million to provide compensation from the 
Federal Government. Also, I assert that 
the General Assembly of Ohio, which will 
convene next January, has an obligation 
to appropriate an additional and a very 
substantial sum of money for this same 
purpose. 

It is crystal clear now that there was 
no riot whatever on the campus of Kent 
State University at any time on the 
morning of May 4 or around the noon 
hour up to the time of the shooting. Some 
100 FBI agents following a most inten- 
sive investigation over a period of 2 weeks 
have reported their conclusions. In addi- 
tion, seven investigative reporters of the 
Knight newspaper chain, including the 
Detroit Free Press, the Akron Beacon- 
Journal, and the Miami Herald, com- 
pleted an intensive 2-week investigation 
at Kent State. Their report also proves 
that the students who were killed or 
wounded were innocent of any attacks 
or assaults on any National Guardsmen 
or of any rioting on the campus of their 
own university on this day when the uni- 
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versity was functioning. Classes were be- 
ing held and as a matter of fact, Presi- 
dent Robert I. White of the university 
had not asked for National Guardsmen 
and did not want them on the campus. 

Not one National Guardsman required 
first-aid treatment at any time on May 
4 due to any act of any student. One 
fainted. One had an apparent heart at- 
tack and fell down, and a third in a fran- 
tic frenzy shouted: 

I shot two teenagers! I shot two teenagers! 


Of the four students who were killed, 
Jeff Miller’s body lay a distance of be- 
tween 85 to 90 yards from the first line 
of guardsmen, Allison Krause fell some 
110 yards distant. Sandy Scheuer, who 
was shot and killed, was 130 yards away 
from the frontline of guardsmen. She 
was On the university commons walking 
to her speech therapy class. Her school- 
books lay on the ground beside her. 

Joseph Lewis who was wounded made 
an obscene gesture toward the Ohio Na- 
tional Guardsmen. He was the closest of 
all the students to the frontline of the 
guardsmen. He had thrown no rocks, 
He had resorted to no violence whatever. 
He made an obscene gesture and a 
guardsman named Shaffer shot him. 

John R. Cleary was more than 100 feet 
away standing by a metal sculpture near 
Taylor Hall. He was not facing the 
guardsmen. He was apparently standing 
laterally to the Guard as a guardsman’s 
bullet entered his left upper chest and 
the main fragments exited from the right 
upper chest. The bullet that struck him 
was apparently a dumdum bullet or one 
cut by the guardsman to be more lethal. 

Donald MacKenzie was seriously 
wounded at a distance of approximately 
250 yards away from the Guard. He was 
running in the opposite direction from 
the Guard. The projectile entered the 
left rear of his neck. 

James Dennis Russell was wounded 
while standing in an area 90 degrees re- 
moved from the locations of the other 
students who were shot. He was at a 
distance of 125 yards from the Guard. 

Alan Canfora, according to the FBI, 
was in the parking lot when he was shot, 
a distance of 100 yards or more from 
the Guard. 

Thomas Grace was shot in the back 
of his left ankle and the bullet pene- 
trated downward and fragments from 
the projectile exited from the top of his 
foot. According to investigative reports 
and the FBI, Grace was at a distance 
of more than 20 yards from the National 
Guardsmen, perhaps as far as 100 yards. 
That is immaterial as it is evident he was 
not facing the Guard. In fact, of all those 
killed and wounded only Joseph Lewis 
and Jeff Miller were shot from the front. 

Regarding seven of the boys and girls, 
the shots entered from the side and four 
had their backs turned to the guards- 
men. The bullets entered their bodies 
from the rear. 

William Schroeder, who was killed, 
was shot while apparently in a prone 
position facing away from the Guard. 

Douglas Wrentmore was at least 110 


yards from the Guard when he was shot. 
The bullet entered the left side of his 


right knee, caused a compound fracture 
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of the right tibia and exited on the right 
side of the knee. 

Of all-the Kent State University stu- 
dents killed and wounded not one was 
involved or even associated remotely 
with any disorder at any time in Kent 
on the preceding Friday night or with 
the burning of the ROTC building on the 
preceding Saturday, night. 

The conclusion of FBI and other in- 
vestigators was that they were merely 
spectators on the campus of their own 
university in the middle of the day, 
Monday, May 4, at the time the uni- 
versity was functioning even though 
rough National Guardsmen had arro- 
gantly taken over. 

Robert Stamps was very seriously 
wounded and is no doubt permanently 
injured. He was hit by a National 
Guardsman’s rifle bullet at a distance of 
609 feet from the frontline of the Na- 
tional Guardsmen. Furthermore, the bul- 
let struck him in the buttock about 3 
inches below his belt, penetrated his 
body, missing his spinal column by about 
an inch’ and exited from the front part 
of the body. 

Dean Kahler was shot down at a con- 
siderable distance from the National 
Guardsmen. He is hospitalized and is 
paralyzed from his waist down. 

Mr. President, National Guard officers 
and men responsible for the killing and 
wounding of these students violated the 
law of the State of Ohio. They should be 
charged ‘with second degree murder and 
also with ‘a ‘second count of shooting 
with intent to kill. This, in violation of 
thé law of our State. I have no confidence 
whatever that the State authorities will 
prosecute such charges, this due to the 
political influence “of Governor Rhodes 
and his attorney general. Next January 
there will be another Governor and attor- 
ney general of my State, I am glad to 
report. Eke 

Very definitely, later this year a Fed- 
eral grand jury of the northern district 
of Ohio—and the shootings and killings 
occurred within this district—should be 
convened. to investigate these killings 
and” shootings: It is evident there is 
probable ‘cause that the constitutional 
rights ‘of’ Sandra Scheuer and others 
who were shot were violated. This in 
accord with U.S. Criminal Code 18, sec- 
tion 242, and is a violation of that code. 

Maj.-Gen.- Winston P! Wilson, sta- 
tioned in the Pentagon as commanding 
officer of ‘the National Guard of the 
United States, has been proven guilty 
of making utterly false allegations. This 
fellow seeks to’ be beneficiary of a bill 
passed. in the House of Representatives 
sponsored by the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee of ‘the other body. 
This bill, which I-am glad to report is 
being held in the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, proposes ‘to’ make the Na- 
tional Guard general, who) is the com- 
manding officer of the National Guard, a 
lieutenant general. General Wilson has 
been bucking to be promoted to lieu- 
tenant general. I report to him that of- 
ficials of the: Department of Defense 
have expressed opposition to the enact- 
ment of this bill: 

In ‘fact; it is statedon pages 4’and 5 
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of the committee report of the other 
body that “the Department of Defense 
recommends against enactment of H.R. 
15143.” In other, words, top officials 
at the Pentagon have expressed their 
opposition to this bill. 

Mr. President, I am not at all con- 
cerned that General Wilson be granted 
an additional star. What I am gravely 
concerned about is that he is permitted 
to continue in his present position at 
the Pentagon. 

On May 7, 3 days after the tragedy on 
the campus of Kent State University, 
General Wilson had the unmitigated gall 
and astonishing effrontery to make out- 
landishly false allegations on this sub- 
ject. He pontificated that the students 
who were fired upon, 14 of whom were 
killed or wounded, were lawbreakers in 
violation of the ““Governor’s ban, in vio- 
lation of the Riot Act and the lawful 
order to disperse.” He made the lying 
statement that a sniper fired at the 
guardsmen. He falsely asserted the 
Guard fired in self-defense. 

This fellow expressed no sympathy 
whatever toward the families of two 
girl and two boy students who were killed 
nor for the 10 who were wounded. Then 
this arrogant general told the Senators 
of the Armed Services Committee that 
he had an unconfirmed report that a 
nonmilitary spent shell casing was 
picked up on the campus. Then he made 
the outstanding lying statement: 

I have an unconfirmed report that four 
shots were fired by a person in the dissident 
group. 


The FBI agents who investigated and 
officers and members of the Ohio State 
Highway Patrol who were present on 
the campus all reported that no such 
incident occurred. Furthermore, he al- 
leged that snipers were shooting at the 
guardsmen from the roof of a university 
building. He stated again that there was 
an unconfirmed report a “witness had 
seen a girl dashing out of the dormitory 
who fired a weapon at the guardsmen 
as they turned away.” He was indulging 
in the big lie technique of Adolf Hitler 
that by making false statements repeat- 
edly, in the end some credence is bound 
to be given them. 

Following the time General Wilson 
made these outlandish and fantastic 
speculative, unconfirmed, and false 
statements, a newspaper in a small city 
in Ohio quoted the general. The next 
thing I knew I received a telephone call 
from a radio station in Toledo that what 
I had been saying in the Senate re- 
garding the Kent State tragedy had been 
altogether different than the facts given 
out by General Wilson following his in- 
vestigation. 

This general, and no other person, told 
of an unconfirmed rumor that a witness 
had seen a girl dashing out of a dormi- 
tory and firing a weapon at the guards- 
men as they turned away and they 
turned back and returned the fire. State- 
ments given me by college students and 
a graduate Kent State College counselor 
and others are positive that no such in- 
eident occurred. One hundred FBI agents 
following their intensive investigation in 
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their report refuted every allegation Wil- 
son made. They were equally positive 
that the guardsmen were the only ones 
who fired guns early that fatal Monday 
afternoon. 

I have said enough about this General 
Wilson and his testimony. Mr. President, 
I do say now that officials of our Gov- 
ernment should dismiss him from the 
high position he holds in the Defense 
Department. 

He has my contempt. I deem his testi- 
mony before the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, as being 
lying and arrogant testimony. He has 
been proved to be unfit to be commander 
pl the National Guard of the United 
States. 


I yield the floor. 


ORDER. OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Under the previous order the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) is to 
be recognized at this time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I. ask unanimous consent that 
there be a quorum call, without prejudice 
to the Senator from Wisconsin under the 
previous order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the.roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the previous order, at this 
time the Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Wisconsin for not to exceed 20 
minutes. 


WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY STU- 
DENTS BEAT 1980 FEDERAL 
STANDARDS IN 1971 FORD WITH 
POLLUTION CONTROL DEVICES 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, while 
the mighty auto industry has been loud- 
ly protesting its inability to meet pro- 
posed engine pollution standards, four 
Wayne State University students 
equipped a 1971 Ford with pollution con- 
trol devices. and beat the 1980 Federal 
standards. 

It is nothing short of hilarious that 
the largest concentration of engineers 
and experts in the world cannot match 
the wits and creativity of a group of 
college students. 

For 20 years the auto industry has 
been running a gigantic con game 
telling the public their autos were safe 
and the engines were clean. Finally Con- 
gress passed auto safety legislation over 
the strenuous objections of the industry. 
Now is the time to set engine pollution 
standards. Obviously, the industry is 
going to continue to filibuster, dissemble 
and delay the installation of pollution 
control devices. Industry engineers and 
corporate executives are swarming all 
over Washington telling the Congress 
they cannot meet Federal standards. 
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The fact is they can meet these standards 
and Congress should not let them get 
away with further delay. 

Mr. President, I will read the letter I 
have sent this morning to members of 
the Committee on Public Works: 

WASHINGTON, D.O., 
September 11, 1970. 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: You are no doubt aware of 
the 1970 Clean Air Car Race from Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts to Pasadena, California 
during the last days of August. This is the 
second such event in which several hundred 
students from universities throughout the 
U.S. and Canada have made a great con- 
tribution of time and money to assist in re- 
solving the major air pollution problem of 
today—contaminant emissions which result 
from the large population of autos powered 
by internal combustion engines and fueled 
by gasoline. 

The 1970 Collegiate Clean Air Car Race was 
just concluded. The dramatic test results of 
that race have not yet been made public, but 
the auto industry knows the results and are 
deeply embarrassed by them. 

Based upon a formula which took into ac- 
count both performance characteristics as 
well as emissions control, the overall winner 
of the 1970 Clean Air Car Race was the entry 
from Wayne State University in Detroit, 
Michigan, What the giants of the automobile 
industry are c cannot be done, was 
demonstrated to the American public by a 
team of night students at Wayne State who 
are employed as technicians by Ford Motor 
Co. during the day. Without the financial or 
technical resources available to the auto in- 
dustry, these students equipped a 1971 Ford 
Capri powered by a 302 cubic inch V8 engine 
with four platinum catalytic mufflers, an ex- 
haust gas recirculation system, electric fuel 
pump, insulated fuel lines, and a temperature 
sensing carburetor and raced across the 
United States. 

When the Wayne State University entry 
reached California it was tested for pollution 
control. The results after this 3,600 mile race 
showed that the student-modified internal 
combustion engine using non-leaded gaso- 
line surpassed not only the proposed 1975 
Federal Standards, but were far below the 
proposed 1980 Federal Standards which your 
subcommittee has recommended be advanced 
for 1975. 

Emission from the student-modified Ford 
Capri at the end of the race were .19 grams 
per mile of hydrocarbons, 1.48 grams per 
mile of carbon monoxide, and .29 grams per 
mile of oxide of nitrogen. The proposed 
1980 Federal Standards, advanced to 1975 in 
the legislation before the committee, would 
set a limit of .25 grams per mile of hydro- 
carbons, 4.7 grams per mile of carbon mon- 
oxide, and .45 grams per mile of oxides of 
nitrogen. The significance of these dramatic 
results perhaps can best be understood when 
compared with the emissions of the uncon- 
trolled internal combustion engine of a few 
years ago which spewed 73.0 grams per mile 
of carbon monoxide, 11.2 grams per mile of 
hydrocarbons, and 4.0 grams per mile of 
oxides of nitrogen into the air. 

The results of this student-initiated clean 
car race appear to me to be particularly 
significant to members of the Senate Public 
Works Committee and others who have an 
immediate interest in eliminating automo- 
bile emissions as the major source of air pol- 
lution and the largest single contributor to 
damages arising from contaminated air. This 
subject is currently the subject of heated de- 
bate and I am sure that you are well aware 
of the statements of the automobile indus- 
try which questions the possibility of con- 
trolling automobile air pollution in the next 
five years. 
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The 1970 Clean Air Car Race was a stu- 
dent-organized 3,600-mile transcontinental 
test of cars developed to meet both safety 
and performance requirements while reduc- 
ing air pollution emissions to a minimum. 
Vehicles were to be entered and driven only 
by students, who were to do their own road- 
side repairs, Vehicles applying for entry in- 
cluded those powered by steam, electric bat- 
teries, liquefied natural gas, compressed nat- 
ural gas, liquid petroleum gas, electric- 
hybrid combinations, diesel, propane, alco- 
hol, liquid hydrogen-oxygen mixtures, and 
special gasolines. 

To qualify to enter the race, the vehicles 
were required to have the potential for meet- 
ing the Federal air pollution emission stand- 
ards which are proposed by the National Air 
Pollution Control Administration for 1975 
cars. In actual competition, the cars were 
to be judged on such points as student par- 
ticipation in developing the vehicle with its 
control equipment, degree of innovation, car 
performance, thermal efficiency, maintenance 
of speed, practicality, cost, safety, mass pro- 
duction capability, and degree of contribu- 
tion to resolving the air pollution problem. 

Check points were established from 
Boston to Los Angeles which represented 
the mileage to be covered safely and reason- 
ably for each day of a six-day driving period. 
Emissions tests were performed by qualified 
government or contract laboratories at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Ypsilanti, Mich- 
igan, and Los Angeles so that possible 
deterioration in performance could be 
evaluated. 

Thirty-five cars finished the race. Nine of 
these vehicles did in fact meet the proposed 
1975 U.S. emission standards. What is per- 
haps more significant is that two of these 
nine cars met the proposed U.S. emission 
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standards for 1980, a goal which the auto 
manufacturers have contended to this com- 
mittee that they cannot meet in 1975! 

Of the nine which met or bettered the 
proposed 1975 emission standards six were 
powered by standard internal combustion 
engines using compressed (CNG), or lique- 
fied natural gas (LNG), or liquefied petro- 
leum gas (LPG). 

The remaining three also utilized the 
standard internal combustion engine, but 
were fueled by alcohol. LNG combined with 
hydrogen, and, in the case of the one ad- 
judged the overall winner, unleaded gaso- 
line, 

The latter car, the winner of the race, met 
the proposed U.S 1980 emission standards 
for all contaminants and deserves particular 
consideration for it utilized an internal 
combustion engine and unleaded gasoline. 

It is a 1971 Ford Capri powered by a 302 
cubic inch V8 engine supplied by Ford. It 
was entered and driven by four night stu- 
dents of Wayne State University at Detroit— 
Alden Raquepau, John S. Karol, Bryan 
Geraghty, and Mike Riley. The last two 
young men are employed as technicians in 
branches of the Ford Motor Co. They 
equipped the car with two platinum cata- 
lytic mufflers for control of hydrocarbons 
and carbon monoxide and two additional 
for control of oxides of nitrogen. They also 
equipped the vehicle with an exhaust gas 
recirculation system, electric fuel pump, in- 
sulated fuel lines, and a temperature sensing 
carburetor, As previously noted, the vehicle 
was operated exclusively on mnon-leaded 
gasoline, 

The test results obtained at Cambridge 
and Los Angeles on the declared winner as 
compared to the proposed Federal emission 
standards for 1975 and 1980 are as follows: 


Cambridge 
test (hot 
start) 


Ypsilanti 


test sore 
Pollutant Start, 


Los Angeles test 
(Hot start) (Cold start) 


Proposed Federal standards! 
1975 1980 


Carbon monoxide 
Hydrocarbons__.._.._. 
Oxides of nitrogen 


1 percent... 1.48 gr./mi_._ 11.0 gr./mi_.. 4.7 gr./mi. 


- 16 p.p.m__._. 0.19 gr./mi___ .5 gr./mi_..-- .25 gr./mi. 


118 p.p.m_... .29 gr./mi 9 gr./mi 45 gr./mi. 


1 Proposed Federal standards based on cold start. 
2 The Ypsilanti tests were ignored because of excusable fault. 


The above results demonstrate the fact 
that a 1971 Ford internal combustion en- 
gine can meet the proposed 1980 standards 
today. They also show that deterioration in 
vehicle emissions performance between 
Cambridge and Los Angeles was negligible. 
This evidence supports those provisions of 
the legislation proposed by your Subcommit- 
tee on Air and Water Pollution which would 
require compliance with the proposed 1980 
Federal emissions standards by 1975. 

One can also conclude that the accom- 
plishment of the Wayne State University 
students with a minimum of experience with 
a major manufacturer should be well within 
the expertise of all segments of the entire 
automobile industry. 

However, I do not wish to arrive at this 
conclusion on the basis of one vehicle with 
one type of control operated by one team 
of students. 

As I mentioned earlier, another entrant 
met the proposed 1980 standards. It was 
one of the six entrants in the race powered 
by internal combustion engines fueled by 
compressed or liquefied natural gas or liq- 
uefied petroleum gas. 

The 1970 American Motors Hornet entered 
by students of the California Institute of 
Technology was operated entirely on com- 
pressed natural gas and was equipped with 
one catalytic muffler as against the four 
installed on the Capri. Its test data is as 
follows: 


Proposed 

Los Federal 
Angeles Standards 
test (gr./mil.) 


Chot 
start) 1975 1980 


Cam- Ypsilanti 
brid: t 


¢ 
Pollutant start) 


Carbon monoxide. 11 .0 1 

Hydrocarbons.... 211 226 

Oxides of 
nitrogen. 2100 .9 


1.0 4.7 
5° 2 
4 


1 In percent. 

2 Parts per million. 

3 With 0.50 correction for nonreactive hydrocarbons which is 
allowed by State of California procedures and pending in 
Federal procedures. Hydrocarbon emission from vehicles using 
natural gas are largely methane which does not react in the 
atmosphere. 


This vehicle, along with the other five op- 
erating on CNG, LNG, or LPG was placed in 
the same category as those with an internal 
combustion engine using gasoline because 
they shared the same basic power plant. 
Therefore, these vehicles did not place well 
in the final judging because of the official 
ruling on the accessibility of fuel. While 
natural gas is available in one form or an- 
other to the majority of stationary fuel users 
throughout the country, it is not yet possible 
for a motorist to drive into service stations 
and have his fuel cylinders filled with this 
fuel and the individual vehicle owner does 
not have low-cost compression equipment for 
home use. 

However, present day vehicles powered by 
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internal combustion engines fueled with nat- 
ural gas or LPG have a great potential for 
fleet operations in major urban areas, Fleet 
operators capable of providing their own gas 
refueling facilities can take advantage of this 
low-cost clean fuel and its attendant low- 
cost. operation and maintenance factors. Both 
the General Services Administration and the 
Post Office Department are presently evaluat- 
ing the desirability of utilizing this fuel in 
their large fleets. 

Before concluding my discussion of indi- 
yidual entrants in the race, I would like to 
inject a note of local pride. Students of the 
University of Wisconsin qualified to enter 
two of the 43 vehicles which started the race. 
They were both powered by standard internal 
combustion engines, one fueled with LNG 
and the other with unleaded gasoline. They 
both performed very well. The vehicle pow- 
ered by LNG met the 1980 standards for all 
contaminants except oxides of nitrogen. 

In summation, it is apparent that the fuels 
used are as important to air pollution con- 
trol as the power plants used in motor yehi- 
cles at the present time, The Clean Air Car 
Race demonstrates that an internal combus- 
tion engine can meet the proposed 1980 emis- 
sion standards—with unleaded gasoline and 
maximum catalytic control, or with natural 


as. 
5 While steam powered vehicles did not fin- 
ish the race and electric powered vehicles had 
difficulty meeting the speed requirements 
between check points, they cannot be ignored 
as having real potential over the long term. 
Both electricity and steam have been ignored 
for too long a period of time as a method 
for motor vehicle propulsion for the gap to 
be closed in a few short years. 

The Clean Air Car Race of 1970 must be 
considered as an important contribution to 
the continuing effort to provide environmen- 
tal quality for this nation. The initiative and 
efforts of several hundred students from 
campuses throughout the country have made 
a dramatic demonstration that automobile 
air pollution can be controlled and is a 
practical goal for 1975. This is certainly a 
constructive and responsible contribution of 
our youth that has been made for all our 
citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
announcement of the Clean Air Car Race 
winners, a comparison of emission stand- 
ards, and a description of the entrant 
vehicles for the Clean Air Car Race. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

CLEAN AIR CAR RACE WINNERS 
SELECTION BY RACE COMMITTEE 
Class and entry numbers 

I: ICE, Gaseous; Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, 18. ICE, Liquid; Standford, 41. 

II: Brayton (Turbine) M.LT., 90. 

III: Electrics, Cornell, 65. 

Iv: Hybrids, Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 71 and University of Toronto, 75 (Tie). 

Overall winner selected by the Judge: 
Entry No. 36, Wayne State University, Ford 
Capri, 302 cubic inches, V8 with 4 platinum 
catalyst mufflers, fuel injection, exhaust 
recirculator and unleaded gasoline. 

JUDGES FOR CLEAN AIR CAR RACE 

John Brogan, Director, Motor Vehicle R&D, 
National Air Pollution Control Administra- 
tion. 

Harry Barr, President, Society of Automo~- 
tive Engineers and Vice President, Engineer- 
ing, General Motors. 

Dave Ragone, Dean, School of Engineer- 
ing, Dartmouth. 
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William Gouse, Office of Science and Tech- 
nology. 

John Maga, Executive Officer, State of Cali- 
fornia Air Resources Board. 


COMPARISON OF EMISSION STANDARDS 


{in grams per mile} 


Hydro- Carbon Oxides of 
nitrogen 


carbons monoxide 


Uncontrolled internal com- 
bustion engine. 

1970 Federal Standards_____- 
Actual achieved control.: 

Projected Federal Standards 
for 1975 under Senate 
Clean Air Act pen 
for 1980 by NAPCA)__._.- 

Alternate powerplants and 


Natural gas fueled ICE 5... 
Organic Rankine-cycle 
reciprocating ¢ 
Modified ICE with non- 
leaded gas?_..2_.-.._.- -19 


1 None. 

2 The control of hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide for 1970 
Federal standards has increased the emissions of oxides of 
nitrogen over the level of the uncontrolled internal combusion 
engine (4 grams per mioh 

3 Based upon the Williams Bros, steamcar tested by Mobil 

mber 1966. 
r Corp. experimental gas turbine car. 
ech compressed natural gas ICE in 1970 


ë Based upon projections from smaller scale burner tests of 
Thermo Electron Corp. re or 

7 Based upon 1971 modified Ford by overall winner in 1970 
Ciean Air Car Race entered by Wayne State University. 


ENTRANT VEHICLE DESCRIPTIONS 


The following descriptive data were taken 
from the preliminary technical descriptions 
of CACR entrants, In some cases, items such 
as ‘Transmission’ are omitted, indicating 
that they were not mentioned in the report. 
In general, this means that the stock item 
was retained in the modified vehicle. Some 
vehicles are not list debecause technical data 
was not finalized by press time. 


Entrant No. 1 


From: California Institute of Technology. 
Vehicle: 1970 American Motors Hornet. 
Fuel: CNG. 

Fuel system: dual fuel capability. 
Emission controls: catalytic muffler. 


Entrant No. 2 


From: California Institute of Technology. 
Vehicle: 1970 Ford Ranchero. 

Engine; 351 cu. in, 

Transmission: 4-speed manual. 
Puel:.CNG. 

Fuel system: dual fuel capability. 
Emission controls: catalytic reactor. 


Entrant No. 4 


From: Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
Vehicle: 1970 Chevelle 4-door hardtop 
sedan. 
Engine: 350 cu. in. V8, 300 hp., 10.25:1 
compression ratio. 
Transmission: 
rear end ratio. 

Fuel: LNG, 

Fuel system: Impco mode] 425 carburetor. 

Emission controls: (1) Englehard model 
PTX-4D235 exhaust purifiers; (2) reduced 
spark plug gap; (3) timing 0° BTDC with no 
vacuum advance; (4) capacitive discharge 
ignition system. 

Entrant No. 5 

From: Northeastern University. 

Vehicle: 1970 Ford Fairlane 4-door sedan. 

Engine: 250 cu. in. 6 cylinder, 9.1:1 com- 
pression, 155 hp. at 4400 rpm.; Impco CA 
125 air valve type carburetor. 

Transmission: 3-speed automatic. 

Fuel: LNG. 

Emission controls: intrinsic. 


8-speed automatic, 2.56 
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Entrant No, 10 


From: San Jose State College. 

Vehicle: 1970 Toyoto Corona. 

Engine: 1200 cc, 

Fuel: LPG. 

Fuel system: standard conversion and heat 
exchanger on input air. 

Emission controls: (1) thermal reactor 
with air injection; (2) catalytic reactor; (3) 
cooling of input air. 

Entrant No. i1 


From: Stanford University. 

Vehicle: 1971 Capri. 

Fuel: LPG. 

Fuel system: standard conversion. 

Emission controls: (1) water injection; (2) 
exhaust gas recirculation; (3) thermal reac- 
tor; (4) catalytic reactor. 


Entrant No. 12 


From: University of California at Berkeley. 

Vehicle: 1970 Plymouth Belvedere, 4-door 
sedan. 

Engine: 318 cu. in. 

Transmission: standard. 

Fuel: LPG. 

Fuel system: Impco propane carburetor 
model 225; 

Emission control: (1) exhaust recircula- 
tion; (2) catalytic exhaust reactors for un- 
burned HC and CO control; (3) heat risers 
to intake manifold have been blocked; (4) 
heat control valve in passenger-side exhaust 
has been removed; (5) capacitive discharge 
ignition system; (6) reground valves lapped 
into place in the cylinder head; (7) air for 
carburetion is collected by a scoop below the 
front bumper. 

Entrant No. 15 


From: University of South Florida, 
Vehicle: 1970 Chevrolet El Camino. 
Engine: 454 cu. in. 

Transmission: 4-speed manual. 
Fuel: LPG. 

Fuel system: standard conversion. 
Emission controls: intrinsic, 


Entrant No. 16 


From; University of Evansville. 

Vehicle: 1969 Oldsmobile Cutlass 4-door. 
Engine: 350 cu. in. 

Fuel: LPG. 

Fuel system: standard conversion. 
Emission controls: intrinsic. 


Entrant No. 17 


From: Tufts University. 

Vehicle: 4-door Chevelle Malibu. 

Engine: 250 cu. in. 6 cylinder. 

Transmission: standard. 

Fuel: LPG. 

Fuel system: standard conversion and 
static mixing tube between carburetor and 
intake manifold. 

Emission controls; (1) air injection and 
catalytic reactor; (2) CuO plated exhaust 
static; (3) exhaust recirculation. 


Entrant No, 18 


From: Worcester Polytechnic. Institute— 
“Propane Gasser” team. 

Vehicle: 1970 Chevy II Nova 4-door sedan. 

Engine: 350 cu. in. 

Transmission: automatic 3-speed. 

Fuel: LPG. 

Fuel system: standard conversion. 

Emission control: (1) 2 catalytic reactors; 
(2) lowered compression ratio. 

Entrant No. 19 

From: Buffalo State College. 

Vehicle: 1961 Austin Healy Sprite. 

Engine: rebullt standard 948 cc. 4 cylinder 
engine; 8.3:1 compression; maximum output 
50 hp. 

Transmission: 4-speed manual; modified 
3.70:1 gear train ratio. 

Fuel: LPG. 

Fuel system: Beam propane conversion 
unit with dual carburetor. 
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Emission control: (1) mew cylinder with 
longer stellite valves; (2) lengthened pistons. 


Entrant No. 21 


From: South Methodist University. 

Vehicle: 1970 Ford Mustang. 

Engine: 302 cu. in. V8, 

Fuel: LPG, 

Fuel system: standard conversion. 

Emission controls: (1) 2 catalytic reactors 
air injection; (2) exhaust recirculation. 


Entrant No, 22 


From: University of Wisconsin. 

Vehicle: 1970 Opel GT, 

Engine: 1900 cc. 

Fuel: LPG. 

Fuel system: Standard conversion. 

Emission controls: (1) exhaust gas recir- 
splations (2) catalytic reactor and air injec- 
t . 


Entrant No. 23 


From: St. Clair College. 
Vehicle: 1970 Dodge Coronet. 
Engine: 315 cu. in. 
Transmission : 3-speed automatic. 
ii Fuel: LPG. 
Fuel system: standard conversion. 
Emission controls: 2 catalytic mufflers. 


Entrant No. 30 


From: University of California at Berkeley. 

Vehicle: 1970 Plymouth Belvedere 4-door 
sedan. 

Engine: 318 cu. in. V8. I 

Transmission: 3-speed automatic. 

Fuel: unleaded gasoline. 

Fuel system: standard. 

Emission controls: (1) 2 thermal reactors 
with synchronous air injection; (2) 1 
catalytic reactor; (3) exhaust recirculation. 


Entrant No. 3r 


From: Louisiana State University. 

Vehicle: 1970 Pontiac LeMans. 

Fuel: leaded gas. 

Emission controls: (1) lean fuel mixture; 
(2) retarded spark; (3) exhaust recirculation; 
(4) thermal reactor. 


Entrant No. 32. 


From: Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
(Saab). 

Vehicle: Saab 99E 2-door sedan. 

Engine: 1.7 liter (modified to 1.851). 

Transmission: mannual 4 speed. 

Fuel: unleaded gasoline. 

Fuel system: Bosch fuel injection. 

Emission controls: (1) lowered compres- 
sion ratio; (2) increased valve overlap; (3) 
spark retardation; (4) richer mixture; (5) 
thermal reactor with air injection. 


Entrant No. 33 


From: Worcester Polytechnic Institute— 
‘Dark Horse’ team. 

Vehicle: 1970 Ford Mustang. 

Engine: 302 cu. in. V8, 

Transmission: 3-speed automatic. 

Fuel: leaded gasoline. 

Fuel system: fuel injection. 

Emission controls: (1) decreased compres- 
sion ratio; (2) retarded spark; (3) catalytic 
reactor; (4) particulate trap; (5) evapora- 
tive emission control. 


Entrant No. 34 


From: University of Michigan. 

Engine: standard, 

Transmission: standard. 

Fuel; unleaded gasoline. 

Fuel system: fuel injection. 

Emission controls: (1) water injection; (2) 
2 catalytic reactors and air injection. 


Entrant No. 35 


From: University of Michigan. 

Engine: 350 cu. in, V8. 

Transmission; Automatic. 

Fuel: unleaded gasoline. 

Fuel system: standard. 

Emission controls: (1) 2 catalytic reactors 
for NOx; (2) 2 catalytic reactors for CO and 
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HC. downstream of NOx; (3) air injection in 
exhaust stream between NOx reactors and 
HC/CO reactors. 


Entrant No. 36 


From: Wayne State University. 

Vehicle: 1971 Ford Capri. 

Engine: 302 cu. in, V8. 

Transmission: automatic. 

Fuel: unleaded gas. 

Fuel system: electric fuel pump; insulated 
lines; temperature-sensing carburetor. 

Emission” controls: (1) exhaust gas re- 
circulation; (2) catalytic reactors for NOx; 
(3) air injection and 2 catalytic reactors for 
HC and CO. 


Entrant No.,37 


From; University of Wisconsin. 

Vehicle: 1970 Lotus Europa. 

Engine: Renault R-16. 

Transmission: 

Fuel: unleaded gas. 

Fuel system: standard. 

Emission controls: (1) spark retard; (2) 
exhaust gas recirculation; (3) catalytic re- 
actor and air injection; (4) W.U. thermal 
reactor; (5) evaporative loss control. 

Entrant No. 41 

From: Stanford University. 

Vehicle: American Motors Gremlin. 

Fuel; methyl alcohol. 

Emission controls: (1) exhaust gas re- 
circulation; (2) water injection; (3) catalytic 
reactor. 

Entrant No. 42 

From: University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Vehicle: 1965 Mustang. 

Engine: 4 cylinder 138 cu. in. diesel. 

Transmission: 4-speed manual. 

Fuel system: standard and model TO-4 
Airesearch turbocharger. 

Emission controls: intrinsic. 


Entrant No. 51 


Prom: University. of Arizona. 

Vehicle description: 1970 Plymouth Valiant 
Duster, 3500 Ibs. 

Engine: 318 cu. in. V8. 

Transmission: 3-speed manual. 

Fuel: liquid methane (90%) anw com- 
pressed H, (10%). 

Fuel system: fuels mixed before being in- 
troduced into carburetor. 

Emission controls: fuel cutoff on decelera- 
tion, 

Entrant No. 52 

From: Putnam City West High School. 

Vehicle: 1970 Opel. 

Engine: 1,875 cc. (115 cu. in.) 

Transmission: 4-speed manual. 

Fuel: LPG/CNG (dual). 

Fuel system: standard conversion, 

Emission controls: (1) catalytic reactor 
and air injection; (2) exhaust recirculation. 


Entrant No, 61 


From: Georgia Institute of Technology. 

Vehicle; 1970 VW fastback sedan. 

Engine; 25 hp. DO series field electric 
motor. 

Transmission; fixed 2:1 drive ratio; con- 
trol circuitry—variable pulse width constant 
voltage (144V) output from dual SCR switch- 
ing network. 

Power storage: 24 6V Prestolite batteries. 

Charging: 25 kW 220V 3-phase 60 Hz input 
is rectified to 80 amps DC; trimming rheo- 
stats to compensate for battery impedance 
changes during charging; a reverse voltage 
pulse of 300 V for 25 ms. is applied every 5 
sec. to repress gas accumulation and excess 
heating during recharging. 

Entrant No. 65 

From: Cornell University. 

Vehicle: five-passenger four-door sedan 
with metal and fiberglass body. 

Engine: 34 kW-hr. battery pack consisting 
of 24 6V lead-cobalt batteries with a 240 


amp-hr. capacity at 4 hrs. 
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Transmission; dual chopper SCR. cireuit 
which controls the across-motor voltage by. 
pulse width and repetition rate. modulation 
ofthe battery voltage; a four-pole DC series 
motor, rated at 20 hp. with an additional 
shunt winding for regenerative braking. 


Entrant No. 70 

From: Massachusetts Institute of, Technol- 
ogy. 
Vehicle: 2-door Corvair. 

Engine: hybrid electric—dual piston ICE. 

Transmission: 14 lead-acid batteries with 
total rating of 90 amp-hrs. at 163 V; power 
controller between batteries and motor; 
shunt wound DC electric traction motor; 4- 
speed manual transmission and axle assem- 
bly. 

Fuel: gasoline. 

Fuel system: standard. 

Emission control: (1) lean fuel-air mix- 
ture; (2) catalytic reactor for HC and CO; 
(3) reduced compression ratio; (4) water in- 
jection. 

Entrant No. 71 


From: Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

Vehicle: 1970 Grenilin. 

Engine: Jeep Corp. Dauntless V6 ICE. 

Transmission: 20 Exide type 3EC-19 6V 
lead-acid batteries rated at 200 amp-hours 
(20 hrs.); G.E. type BY401 25 hp., 5150 rpm 
Series. wound traction motor, controlled by 
G.E. model 300 modifitd SCR controller; G.E, 
triclad brushless AC generator model SJ-286, 
which provides 25 kVA 3-phase power, recti- 
fied. by 3 G.E. type A-90DB Schron Rectifiers. 

Fuel: unleaded gas, 

Fuel system: standard. 

Emission control (1) air pumps supplying 
oxygen to the exhaust manifold; (2) 2 Engle- 
hart exhaust gas purifiers for unburned HC 
and CO reduction;-(3) exhaust gas recircula- 
tion (5-10%); (4) constant air-fuel ratio by 
running engine at constant load. 

Entrant No. 74 

From: University of New Hampshire. 

Engine: Hybrid. 

Propane ICE: 4 cylinder, 4'cycle Bearcat—55 
outboard motor engine, equipped with cata- 
lytic reactor. 

Generator? 20 KW 120: VDC GE. air force 
generator. 

Battery buffer: 10 12V lead acid units. 

Control circuitry: switches to form various 
series-parallel - motor, combinations, plus 
standard SCR. chopper circuitry. 

Motors: 2 20kW motors, one for front 
wheels, one for rear wheels. 

Vehicle: Saab sedan. 


Entrant No. 75 


From: University of Toronto. 

Vehicle: 1970 Chevelle. 

Engine: 302 cu. in, converted to LPG with 
catalytic mufflers. Engine can run generator 
and/or wheels. Electric motor-connected to 
drive shaft. 

Can run in 4 modes: 

(1) pure electric; (2) ICE; (3) hybrid- 
electric; (4) ICE directly linked. to drive 
shaft and electric motor directly linked to 
drive shaft. ICE runs at constant load; motor 
and generator act to keep that load con- 
stant. 

Entrant No. 80 

From: University of California at San 
Diego. 

Vehicle: 1970 Javelin. 

Engine: water storage tanks (formerly gas 
tanks); priming pump in series with an 
engine-driven feed, water pump. (a. Vickers 
hydraulic..oil pump) which leads to the 
boiler via 3/8 in. copper tubing; recirculat- 
ing type boiler; steam generator controller is 
@ pressure-actuated switch in header pipe 
which turns Same on and off; water level 
controller has also been incorporated; ex- 


pander is converted Harley-Davidson 74 cu. 
in. motor cycle engine. 
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Transmission: 1962 Chevrolet 3-speed, 
2.87:1 rear end ratio. 

Electrical system: 24 V system consisting 
of 2-12 V lead-acid batteries and 3-24 V 35 
amp alternators; wiring system controls the 
automatic control circuit, manual override 
circuit, the solenoids, the ignition, and the 
blowers, 

Fuel: LPG. 

Fuel system: 35 gallon tank containing a 
pressure regulating valve in series with a 
vaporizing coil through which the flame 
passes; vaporized propane enters a small 
combustion can where air mixing is effected; 
a propane nozzle shoots the mixture into a 
high voltage spark which runs at all times 
when the fuel system is activated. 

Emission control: intrinsic. 

Entrant No. 83 

From: Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

Vehicle: 1970 Chevelle 4-door hardtop. 

Engine: monotube steam generator; ro- 
tary steam distribution valve; 6 cyclinder 
unifiow expander. 

Fuel: kerosene, 

Fuel system: standard external combus- 
tion. 

Transmission: fixed ratio. 

Emission controls: intrinsic. 

Entrant No. 90 

From: Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology—Bennet team. 

Vehicle: 1970 Chevrolet C/10 half-ton 
pickup truck. 

Engine: Airsearch GTP-—70-52 gas turbine, 
M-—12004A electric motor. 

Transmission: electric. 

Fuel: kerosene or JP-4. 

Emission controls: intrinsic. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. At this time, under the previous 
order, the Senate will proceed to the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
with a 3-minute limitation on speeches. 

Is there morning business to be 
transacted? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will please call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION BICENTENNIAL COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
The report of the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission, which I 
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am transmitting to the Congress today, 
presents cogent suggestions for com- 
memoration of the 200th anniversary of 
the birth of our nation. 

I strongly endorse the Commission’s 
primary recommendations that: 

—The commemoration be national in 
scope, seeking to involve every State, city 
and community; 

—The Bicentennial be a focal point 
for a review and reaffirmation of the 
principles on which the nation was 
founded and for a new understanding of 
our heritage; 

—This be the occasion for looking 
ahead, for defining and dedicating our- 
selves to our common purposes, and for 
speeding the accomplishment of specific 
local projects responsive to our changing 
national priorities. 

The goal which the Commission has 
established is most appropriate for our 
nation at this time: “to forge a new 
national commitment, a new spirit for 
"16, a spirit which vitalizes the ideals for 
which the Revolution was fought; a 
spirit which will unite the nation in pur- 
pose and dedication to the advancement 
of human welfare as it moves into its 
third century.” 

I concur with the Commission’s con- 
cept of a Bicentennial Era with its focal 
point in 1976. 

The Commission is now moving from 
the planning to the development stage 
of the Bicentennial Era. To assist it in 
its task, I have these comments on some 
specific areas: 

ON MAKING THE CELEBRATION NATIONAL IN 
SCOPE 

1, I invite the Bicentennial Commis- 
sions now formed or forming in each 
of the fifty States, along with Puerto 
Rico, the District of Columbia, and the 
Territories, to share in a special effort 
to ensure active and nationwide partici- 
pation in the celebration of America’s 
200th birthday. In the year preceding 
July 4, 1976, I invite each of those areas 
to accept the responsibility for a single 
week in which national focus would be 
on that area’s local traditions and com- 
memorative activities, in a way that 
would permit the nation and the world 
to observe both our historic development 
and our local activities to meet the chal- 
lenges of the third American century. 

2. The Commission urges a “multi-city 
exposition” and quite properly concludes 
“there should be no commercially- 
oriented world’s fair in the traditional 
sense anywhere in the nation during the 
Bicentennial Era.” I agree. There can 
be no single Bicentennial city. Nor is any 
traditional type of world's fair in one 
city adequate to the challenge of a na- 
tional celebration. 

However, since American civilization 
has drawn on the genius and traditions 
of nations throughout the world, and 
has contributed as well to their develop- 
ment, we should actively encourage inter- 
national participation in our celebration. 
To do this in an orderly and well-planned 
way, we should select a principal site on 
which that international participation 
can focus. Philadelphia, site of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence, 
and the creation of our Constitution, 
would be the natural place for this 
activity. 
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Accordingly, Iam now instructing the 
Secretary of State to proceed officially 
with appropriate registration procedures 
with the Bureau of International Ex- 
positions for an international exposition 
in Philadelphia in 1976. Such an exposi- 
tion, however, is to be primarily cultural, 
inspirational and non-commercial in 
character, with the emphasis on quality 
rather than size. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 91-269, I am directing the Secretary 
of Commerce to review the financial and 
other support to be secured for the Phila- 
delphia exposition from both govern- 
ment and private sources and, together 
with David J. Mahoney, Chairman of 
the Commission, and George P. Shultz, 
Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, to report to me the result of this 
review. 

If suitable financing arrangements can 
be worked out, Philadelphia can be an 
exciting focai point for international 
participation in a way that will carry 
forward the regard of our Founding 
Fathers for “the opinion of mankind” 
without in any way restricting the scope 
of the celebration to a single city. In 
fact I hope that foreign visitors and visit- 
ing groups, including artists and per- 
formers, will travel to every corner of 
the nation and participate in as many 
Bicentennial events as possible, 

3. It would be appropriate for the na- 
tion’s capital to play an important role 
in helping to set the tone for the national 
celebration. I have already made known 
my support for such long-range projects 
as a new rapid transit system, the Fed- 
eral City Bicentennial Development Cor- 
poration, and an acceleration of urban 
renewal plans. I am directing Chairman 
Mahoney to begin a series of meetings 
with Mayor Washington, the National 
Capital Planning Commission, Chairman 
Mark Evans of the National Capital His- 
toric Region Bicentennial Committee, 
Counsellor to the President Daniel P. 
Moynihan and Director Shultz to define 
specific plans and costs for my review 
and to recommend ways to achieve com- 
munity participation in the planning and 
development process. 

4, The Commission report asks the City 
of Boston “to develop a program to ex- 
plore and examine the revolutionary 
roots of America through its great his- 
torica] resources” and endorses the com- 
pletion of Miami’s permanent Trade and 
Cultural Center (Interama) “as a part of 
the Bicentennial observance.” These 
plans, as well as others from cities in 
other sections of the country, are to be 
strongly encouraged. 

5. The Commission pointed out that 
improved travel facilities would “con- 
tribute greatly to a successful Bicenten- 
nial celebration,” and expressed particu- 
lar interest in special urban corridor 
projects in the Northeast which would 
not only expedite the flow of visitors 
from one historical site to another, but 
would also provide permanent benefits 
for a significant percentage of the Amer- 
ican population. I am instructing Secre- 
tary Volpe and Director Shultz to ana- 
lyze these projects, including costs and 
timing, and to submit their recommen- 
dations to me. 
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ON FINANCE AND ORGANIZATION 


1. I will refrain from making com- 
mitments to any particular project rec- 
ommended by the Commission until tim- 
ing and cost data are submitted and 
studied. As policy choices and costs be- 
come evident, Chairman Mahoney will 
resubmit some of these recommendations 
to the Commission and will inform me 
of the Commission’s preferences. 

2. The Commission will have impor- 
tant operational responsibilities: the Bi- 
centennial Calendar, publications, films, 
the setting of standards and the coordi- 
nation and monitoring of many projects 
closely tied to the national celebration. 
It may be advisable to enlarge the Com- 
mission and constitute it as the “Board 
of Directors” of a corporate structure 
equipped to deal with operating func- 
tions. Iam asking Chairman Mahoney to 
meet with Director Shultz and to rec- 
ommend to me a plan for future Com- 
mission organization and funding. 

ON THE OVERALL THEME 

A “Festival of Fredom” does not, in 
my opinion, grasp the unique character 
of the American experience. True, this 
event will be festive, colorful, and affirm- 
ative; yet it must also be thoughtful, 
profound, and searching. 

There is a phrase in the Declaration of 
Independence that is based on English 
political philosopher John Locke’s con- 
cept of “life, liberty and property” be- 
ing the inalienable rights of man. 
Thomas Jefferson’s dream for the new 
nation transcended the material; he saw 
property rights not as an end in itself, 
but as one means to human happiness. 

For that reason, he substituted the 
phrase “the pursuit of happiness,’ and 
that ideal has constantly reasserted it- 
self—most recently as a renewed con- 
cern for “the quality of life.” 

That thread is woven through the 
fabric of American life over two cen- 
turies. It keeps us from getting smug 
about our success; it reminds us of the 
need for the spiritual as we attain more 
of our material needs; it keeps us mov- 
ing, growing, changing for the better. 

Improving the quality of life is, in a 
sense, a More compelling concept in this 
era of advanced technology than it was 
in the time of Jefferson. I believe that 
this is the area in which we will find 
the fundamental theme for our anniver- 
sary observance of the continuing. revo- 
lution that is the United States of 
America. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue WHITE House, September 11, 1970. 


A CALL FOR COOPERATION—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
ident, there is at the desk a message from 
the President of the United States on “A 
Call for Cooperation.” I ask unanimous 
consent that the message be ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE). Without. objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 
A CALL FOR COOPERATION 


In the course of the past year and one- 
half I have sent more than 50 messages 
to the Congress proposing legislation to 
deal with certain problems, or to achieve 
certain national objectives. On two oc- 
casions I have sought to provide a com- 
prehensive summation of these messages, 
thereby presenting an administration 
philosophy. 

In the first of these, my message of Oc- 
tober 13, 1969, I asserted that if ours is 
not to be an age of revolution it must be 
an age of reform, and declared that this 
would be the watchword of the Admin- 
istration: REFORM. I listed then a series 
of such measures already proposed: 

Reform of the Draft 

Reform of the Welfare System 
Reform of the Tax Code 
Revenue-Sharing Reform 
Postal Reform 

Manpower Reform 

Social Security Reform 
Reform of the Grant-In-Aid System 
Electoral Reform 

D.C. Government Reform 
OEO Reform 

I spoke then of further issues for 
which the Administration proposed new 
initiatives: with respect to hunger and 
malnutrition; population; crime; nar- 
cotics and pornography; manpower fa- 
cilities and unemployment insurance; 
public transportation and air facilities. 

In my State of the Union Message of 
January 22, 1970, I returned to this 
theme, proposing that as we enter the 
seventies, we should enter also a great 
age of reform of the institutions of Amer- 
ican government. 

The first principle of reform is that 
Government programs and institutions 
should be effective. They should deliver 
what they promise. Too many promises 
of the 1960s have not been kept. The na- 
tion is now paying a price for this. 

This principle is a cornerstone of the 
New Federalism. We seek to develop a 
new sense of partnership between the 
Federal government and State and local 
governments, to assign responsibility and 
authority for public functions to the level 
best qualified to carry them out. In the 
name of the “urban crisis,” for example, 
the 1960s saw the Federal government 
increasingly caught in issues of munici- 
pal housekeeping that are most appro- 
priately the business of a city council. 
But simultaneously the great fiscal 
power of the Federal government was 
never brought to play—through revenue 
sharing—to provide local governments 
with sufficient resources to enable them 
tc solve their own problems in their own 
ways. 

The second principle of reform is that 
America must find a way to direct its own 
growth. We have entered a decade in 
which our gross national product will 
increase by $500 billion, an amount great- 
er than the entire growth of the Ameri- 
can economy from 1790 to 1950. Out of 
this vast increase in wealth we can create 
a life of unprecedented achievement for 
ourselves, and for the Nation. Or we can 
choke on it. “Toward Balanced Growth: 
Quantity with Quality,” the theme of the 
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report of the National Goals Research 
Staff, could well be the theme of the 
1970s. 

In foreign affairs I have held out the 
hope that if our new policies succeed 
America may have the best chance since 
World War II to enjoy a generation of 
uninterrupted peace. More then is the 
reason to consider forthwith how we are 
to use the abundance of peace. 

The great question of the seventies, as 
I pointed out in my State of the Union 
Message, is, shall we surrender to our 
surroundings, or shall we make our peace 
with nature and begin to make repara- 
tions for the damage we have done to our 
air, to our land and to our water? I 
promised a national growth policy, to 
bring balance and order to the great 
changes in population, industry, and 
patterns of education and training that 
would affect the quality of life in the 
three decades ahead. 

In February I sent to the Congress the 
most comprehensive proposals in the 
area of environmental protection and 
enhancement ever set forth by any ad- 
ministration. Since then I have proposed 
the creation of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency to establish a focal point 
for setting general environment pollu- 
tions standards affecting all media and 
forms of pollution. 

I have now virtually completed the 
domestic legislative proposals I will make 
to the present Congress. I would like 
then to take one further opportunity to 
sum up. I would like to acknowledge the 
important achievements already behind 
us, and also to stress the very consider- 
able amount of work which is still before 
the Congress and which must be done if 
we are to meet our responsibility to this 
new decade, much less to begin to fulfill 
its promise. 

In my message of last October I stated 
that if a working partnership between 
men of differing philosophies and differ- 
ent parties is to continue, then candor on 
both sides is required. 

Candor requires first that we acknowl- 
edge the exceptional circumstances which 
were thrust upon us by a relatively rare 
event in American history. For the first 
time in 120 years an incoming President 
of one party has faced a Congress 
dominated by another. 

Given the system of “checks and bal- 
ances” built into our government, it 
would be reasonable to predict that in 
such a situation the institutions of the 
Presidency and the Congress would 
thwart one another, and that stalemate 
would ensue. The American Constitution 
was devised in large measure to limit the 
exercise of power. We should not be sur- 
prised if on occasion it makes such exer- 
cise difficult. 

Yet this need not be. It is not less a 
quality of our Constitution that by pro- 
viding a voice to wide ranging and di- 
verse interests it makes it possible from 
time to time to face up to issues of na- 
tional importance, and to make genuinely 
national decisions about them. Some de- 
cisions can be reached only if both 
parties are willing to share responsibil- 
ity; some programs can be enacted only 
if both parties share the credit. 
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This, then; is a timé to face such is- 
sues. AS President, I have sought to do 
so. I have proposed to Congress legisla- 
tion dealing ‘with issues about which 
there’ has been ‘an unmistakable national 
judgment that- something- needs to be 
done, Revenue sharing, for example; was 
pledged “by both parties ‘in their 1968 
platforms. We’ need it; the public sup- 
ports it. Yet until now no President: has 
felt it possible to propose revenue shar- 
ing, ho Congress has made any move to- 
ward enacting it. Draft reform; welfare 
reform; crime control, environmental 
protection; are other issues that need 
urgent actions. I have felt it'possible to 
approach ‘these matters as national is- 
sues about which we could make national 
decisions in which both -parties would 
participate, for which ‘both would honor- 
ably accept responsibility ‘and: justly 
claim recognition. 

Whatever will be the judgment of his- 
tory, the record of ‘this moment is that 
Congress has not responded; There: are 
exceptions, of which all involved can and 
Should be proud. But the larger fact is 
that Congress, in a mood of nostalgia and 
partisanship, has: too much: devoted its 
energies to tinkering with programs. of 
the past. while ignoring: the realities of 
the present’ and:the opportunities of the 
future. 

Time now slips away: The Congress is 
comirig to a close. Its work is not done. 
The issues T have asked to be considered 
have not been considered» And yet mat- 
ters press. We cannot wait for politics. 
We miust seek a record of achievement 
all can share. 

As we build this record, we must not 
lose sight of the overriding need for fis- 
eal responsibility. Year after year dur- 
ing the 1960s the Federal government 
incurred a deficit. In the early years of 
the decade there was +a justification for 
this. The economy was operating at less 
than full employment capacity. In the 
later years there was no justification 
whatever: persistent deficits could lead 
only toa disorderly and punishing infia- 
tion. This was predictable; it was pre- 
dicted; it'came to pass. 

It néed not happen again; and it must 
not; This is why I have: been forced to 
veto appropriation bills sent me by the 
Congress in amounts‘wellabove those re- 
quested. I understand full well the feel- 
ing for worthy purposes that inspires 
‘such. action: But: there is a higher na- 
tional interest. Economics has taught us 
to: think in terms of! the entire economic 
system: To: affect: one‘part is to affect 
all parts. The Federal government must 
act in accordance with that knowledge 
and reality: Just as’the President sends 
a unified Budget to the Congress, the 
Congress surely should devise some man- 
ner of unified response. I have suggested 
that Congress establish an. overall spend- 
ing ceiling, and adjust the various ap- 
provriation bills to. accord with that ceil- 
ing. There may be other and better ways 
-of -attaining this goal..But we can no 
longer avoid-the necessity of finding. some 
means whereby -the. present. fragmented 
and eompetitive legislative process that 
mandates and promotes Federal spend- 
ing can be brought under control so that 
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the impact of the total Federal budget is 
to sustain and encourage economic 
growth, rather than to disrupt it. This 
is the course of fiscal responsibility. 

If restraint is one condition of fiscal 
responsibility, timeliness is surely an- 
other..In recent years Congress has more 
and more tended to put off the enact- 
ment of appropriations bills until months 
after the beginning of the fiscal year. 
It is now September. The fiscal year be- 
gan July 1st. Yet only four out of four- 
teen appropriations bills have been en- 
acted. This practice begins to threaten 
the very basis of orderly and effective 
government. 

Fiscal restraint in no sense precludes 
a reordering of national priorities. To 
the contrary, it is only when such re- 
straint is exercised that a purposeful 
direction of events can. occur. In fiscal 
1971, for example, for the first time in 
two decades, the expenditures of the 
Federal government on Human Resources 
are greater than the expenditure on De- 
fense and Defense-related activities. We 
have reversed the trend of the 1960's. 
Our priorities have changed. But this 
change can be effective only in the con- 
text of disciplined and responsible fiscal 
policy. The matter may be put more 
strongly. Anyone who seriously wishes 
to see a reordering of priorities for the 
nation either must insist on doing so 
in a responsible and disciplined manner, 
or must be judged not to be serious. 


REFORMING. THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE PAST 
Of the major items of reform. which 


I have, proposed to the Congress, and 
which I described in my message of Oc- 


tober- 13, 1969, some have been acted 
upon. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1969, which 
had some troublesome features never- 
theless did incorporate most of the meas- 
ures. reforming the Tax Code which I 
had proposed. 

The Administration asked for and ob- 
tained -the extension. of the Economic 
Opportunity Act to permit the OEO to 
carry out its new role. 

One. of the most important measures 
of reform passed by this Congress so far 
is the Postal. Reorganization Act estab- 
lishing the United States Postal Service. 
It is a dandmark bill demonstrating not 
only ability to respond to a complex and 
persisting problem with bold and crea- 
tive measures, but: demonstrating as well 
the power of bipartisan effort when -it 
is exercised: with determination and will. 
This Act will.meed.to be improved upon 
as the new system is established, but we 
have a sound structure. 

Last year the Congress passed legisla- 
tion I recommended to permit a change 
from the oldest-first to a youngest-first 
order of call-in Selective Service, to Te- 
duce the period: of prime vulnerability 
to one year, and to select individuals 
through ‘a lottery system. 

Thus we ‘have made a beginning. But 
our work is*nowhere “near ended. The 
other major reforms I’ listed last October 
still have not been enacted. Since that 
time I have proposed a wide range of 
measures of equal importance. In far 
the greater proportion there, too, await 
action by Congress: 
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‘REFORM OF THE DRAFT 
rs long as the draft is necessary to 
meet our military’ manpower needs, it 
must be made to operate as equitably and 
consistently as possible. 

This year, by Executive Order, future 
occupational, agricultural, and paternity 
deferments were eliminated. At the same 
time, I requested the Congress to restore 
the discretionary authority of the Presi- 
dent on undergraduate student defer- 
ments so that these deferments could 
also be eliminated in the future. I also 
proposed that legislation be enacted to 
improve the random selection system by 
permitting the establishment of a direct 
national call of inductees. The Congress 
has not acted on these proposals. But the 
only long range solution is to end our 
need to draft by attaining an all-volun- 
teer armed force. On April 23, 1970, I 
proposed military pay legislation to the 
Congress as an important step toward 
achieving an objective of reducing draft 
calls to zero. Unfortunately, this legis- 
lation has not been enacted. 

In the meantime—and for all time— 
America owes an obligation to the men 
who have fought in Vietnam, and not 
less to those who backed them in the 
Armed Forces elsewhere. The Vietnam 
Veterans. Assistance Act which I have 
proposed to the Congress would provide 
important new GI Bill benefits relating 
to. post-secondary school training, the 
provision of Small Business Adminis- 
tration loans to veterans from minority 
groups, and the provision of guaranteed 
loans for the purchase of mobile homes. 
This legislation has not been enacted; 
it should be. 

REFORM OF THE WELFARE SYSTEM 


The Family Assistance Act has been 
properly described as the most important 
piece of domestic legislation to go before 
the Congress in thirty-five years. It is 
one of the dozen or half-dozen most im- 
portant pieces of domestic legislation in 
American history. The Act provides a 
basie national income supplement for 
all needy families with children, It abol- 
ishes the bankrupt welfare system of the 
past, which has so greatly contributed to 
our present crisis, and creates an alto- 
gether new system based upon work in- 
centives (including support for child care 
services) , job training and provision, and 
directed primarily to creating self-suffi- 
cient independent families. Where per- 
sons are genuinely dependent, as are the 
aged and disabled, or female headed fam- 
ilies with young ‘children, the bill pro- 
vides national standards of benefits 
which will enormously improve the con- 
dition of the poor in many parts of the 
Nation. 

In April of this year the Family As- 
sistance Act passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a resounding and gratify- 
ing vote. Hearings are now taking place 
in the Senate. It would be tragic beyond 
words if this historic opportunity were 
to be allowed to slip away from us. I am 
confident that this will not happen, but 
to prevent it the Senate will, of course, 
have to move with some dispatch. 

The Family Assistance Plan is the key- 
stone of an income strategy for the 
elimination of poverty in the United 
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States. In 1969 the first move in this 
strategy was accomplished when Con- 
gress adopted the Administration's pro- 
posal to abolish income taxes for the 
poor. Reform of the Manpower Program 
and Unemployment Insurance are 
equally essential, and the latter has now 
also been enacted. But the strategy will 
be incomplete until the Family Assist- 
ance Plan is enacted as well. 

On May 6, 1969, before the Family 
Assistance Plan was proposed, I sent to 
Congress a message on hunger and mal- 
nutrition, in which I declared that the 
moment is at hand to put an end to 
hunger in America itself for all time. 
Since then, major reforms have been 
carried through toward this goal. But 
legislation is required. The Food Stamp 
Act Amendments, which I recommended 
to the Congress, established the path- 
breaking principles that very poor fam- 
ilies would receive free stamps, that for 
other families cash requirements would 
be limited to 30 percent of family in- 
come, that uniform minimum: national 
eligibility standards would’ be estab- 
lished, and a range of similarly impor- 
tant reforms. This legislation still has 
not been enacted. 

Family welfare is necessarily related 
to family size and the availability of 
health services. On July 18, 1969, I’ sent 
the first Message to Congress ever on 
the subject of population. At the time 
I proposed that we should establish as 
a national goal the provision of ade- 
quate family planning services within 
the next five years to all those who want 
but cannot afford them, adding that in 
no circumstances will the activities asso- 
ciated with our pursuit of this goal be 
allowed to infringe upon the religious 
convictions or personal wishes and free- 
dom of any individual, nor will they be 
allowed to impair the absolute right of 
all individuals to have such matters of 
conscience respected by public author- 
ities. Part of this program has gone for- 
ward, but in order to reach our goal of 
being able to serve the estimated five 
million women who are in need of sub- 
sidized, publicly assisted family planning 
services, family planning legislation 
should be enacted by the Congress this 
year. 

On the broader question of the future 
course of population growth and its im- 
plications for our society, I am pleased 
to observe that the Commission on Popu- 
lation Growth and the American Future 
which I proposed in my Messagé has been 
approved by the Congress and is now in 
operation. 

In February of this year this Adminis- 
tration sent to the Congress the Health 
Services Improvement Act dedicated to 
the creation of integrated, effective, con- 
sumer-oriented health care systems by 
the consolidation of four existing and 
overlapping programs in this field. The 
Act- would “decategorize” certain aspects 
of these programs, provide “joint fund- 
ing’, authorize the transfer of funds 
among these programs and encourage 
experimentation in the delivery of health 
services. The Congress has not yet taken 
final action on this legislation. 
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REVENUE-SHARING REFORM 


As I stated in October, for the first 
time in the history of this government, 
we have recommended a national policy 
of permanent. sharing of the Federal in- 
come tax revenues with the States and 
lesser political units of the country, My 
proposal, the Revenue Sharing Act of 
1969, would begin with $1 billion in its 
first full fiscal year, and rise to approxi- 
mately $5 billion by FY 1976: It would 
be difficult to identify another proposal 
that has received such widespread en- 
dorsement. It is elemental economics, 
elemental good sense, elemental good 
government. Both parties endorsed Rev- 
enue Sharing in their 1968 platforms, 
and it has widespread public support. 
Yet neither the House nor the Senate 
has held hearings on this Administra- 
tion's bill. 

MANPOWER REFORM 

Earlier in this message I stated that 
the first principle of reform is that gov- 
ernment programs should be effective. 
With this 6bject in view I have proposed 
a Manpower Training Act which would 
consolidate the major manpower train- 
ing programs carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Labor into one funding author- 
ity, abolish categorical programs, provide 
that the administration of the programs 
be progressively decentralized to the 
States and metropolitan areas, and fur- 
ther provide an automatic increase of 10 
percent in manpower funds when ‘the 
national unemployment rate equals or 
exceeds 4.5 percent for three consecutive 
months. 

Here is the New Federalism in action, 
Consolidate in the interests of flexibility. 
Decentralize where operations are best 
managed locally. Assert national stand- 
ards of performance, and provide auto- 
matic adjustments to changes in the 
national economy. In the history of 
American Federalism there has been no 
comparable transfer of functions: a 
process that for more than a third of a 
century has taken responsibilities away 
from State and local governments and 
lodged them in Washington would now 
for the first time be reversed, not to re- 
establish an old arrangement, but to 
create a new one. Hearings have been 
held in both the House and Senate, but 
as yet neither body has responded to the 
essentials of this historic legislation. 

One of the most important measures to 
pass either session of the Congress thus 
far is the recently enacted Employment 
Security Amendments of 1970, which I 
recommended July 8, 1969. This prece- 
dent-shattering legislation will not only 
cover 4.75 million additional jobs—in 
small businesses, nonprofit organizations, 
State hospitals, and State institutions of 
higher education among others—it will 
also provide an extension of the benefit 
period up to 13 weeks which is auto- 
matically triggered when the insured un- 
employment rate for the nation reaches 
4.5 percent for three consecutive months, 
and would remain in operation until that 
rate drops below 4.5 percent for a cor- 
responding three months. These provi- 
sions become effective January 1, 1972. 
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This is the most extensive reform of 
the unemployment insurance program 
ever enacted. Something of moment has 
occurred. This important income mainte- 
nance program has been made flexible, 
responsive, equilibrating. This is what 
modern government should be doing in 
a dozen such areas, 

SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM 


In the Social Security Amendments 
currently before the Congress, I request- 
ed an automatic cost-of-living adjust- 
ment in Social Security benefits to com- 
pensate elderly Americans, as I stated in 
October, for the losses they are suffering 
because of.an inflation they could do 
nothing either to prevent or to avoid. 
This is an act of fairness which I pro- 
posed in my 1968 campaign for the Presi- 
dency and which the Congress should no 
longer deny to our senior citizens. In 
addition, I proposed several benefit lib- 
eralizations and reforms which would 
make social security a more equitable 
and effective instrument of income secu- 
rity for the aged. This measure has 
passed the House and awaits action in 
the Senate. 

REFORM OF THE GRANT-IN-AID SYSTEM 


The Congress consented to my reorga- 
nization plan which provided for the es- 
tablisment of the new Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and the Domestic 
Council. I am confident that these new 
entities will be major factors in improv- 
ing the management of domestic affairs 
in the years ahead. However, there are 
other aspects of management reform 
which require legislation which has not 
been acted upon. 

In the fourth month of the Adminis- 
tration I proposed to reform the in- 
creasingly chaotic and unmanageable 
grant-in-aid system of the national gov- 
ernment by providing the President with 
power, subject to Congressional veto, to 
consolidate related assistance programs. 

This is no small matter. It is one of the 
reforms that is absolutely necessary if 
our present governmental system is to be 
made to work. Again we face a familiar 
situation. We have made some improve- 
ments through action bythe Executive 
Branch, but legislation is mecessary: 
Hearings have been held: on the Grant 
Consolidation Act in both the House and 
the Senate,-but neither, body has acted. 

We haye recently proposed dramatic 
changes in the manner in which Social 
Services are delivered to their intended 
beneficiaries. As an amendment to the 
Family Assistance Act, we proposed 
greater flexibility in the use of services 
money and related HEW programs-—in- 
cluding permissive authority for State 
and local governments to transfer up to 
20 percent from one appropriation to an- 
other under certain conditions. More- 
over, we would launch a new Government 
Assistance Program to help Mayors and 
Governors strengthen their policy direc- 
tion and management of important HEW 
services. The Senate Finance Committee 
was gratifyingly prompt in holding hear- 
ings on this important amendment, and 
IX hope, the Congress will enact it this 
year. - 
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The Federal Economy Act is a related 
measure. Programs need to be consoli- 
dated; from time to time they need to be 
eliminated. This is an elemental prin- 
ciple of the decent management of pub- 
lic affairs. In February, 1970, I proposed 
program changes that would save $2.1 
billion in Fiscal Year 1971—money 
urgently needed for other programs. 
More than half of those changes that 
require Congressional approval have not 
been put into effect. Further, the Con- 
gress is blocking over $170 million of the 
savings I proposed to achieve by execu- 
tive action. In all, Congress is not acting 
on over $700 million in savings, or one- 
third of my proposals. In those areas 
where I have been left free to act I am 
accomplishing 100 percent of the savings 
planned. 

ELECTORAL REFORM 

No one subject more profoundly in- 
volves the issue of popular sovereignty 
than the method of electing the Presi- 
dent. For almost two centuries the sys- 
tem of the Electoral College has some- 
how worked, albeit just barely at times, 
and at other times even doubtfully. 
Every four years the American democ- 
racy places a large, unacceptable, and un- 
necessary wager that it will work one 
more time, that somehow an institution 
that never in any event functioned the 
way the framers of the Constitution an- 
ticipated, will somehow confer the Presi- 
dency on that candidate who obtains the 
largest number of votes. The Electoral 
College need not do so. Indeed on occa- 
sion it has not done so. But far more im- 
portantly—whatever the popular vote— 
it need not confer the Presidency on any 
candidate, if none has a majority of the 
electoral vote. 

Our ability to change this system in 
time for the 1972 elections is a touch- 
stone of the impulse to reform in Amer- 
ica today. It will be the measure of our 
ability to avert calamity by anticipating 
it. 

As I stated in my October 1969 mes- 
sage, I originally favored other methods 
of reforming the electoral college system, 
but the passage by the House of a direct 
popular election plan indicated that this 
thoroughly acceptable reform could be 
achieved, and I accordingly supported it. 
Unfortunately, the Senate has not com- 
pleted action. Time is running out. But it 
is still possible to pass the measure and 
to amend the Constitution in time for the 
1972 elections. 


D.C, GOVERNMENT REFORM 


Last October I called to the attention 
of Congress one of the truly unaccept- 
able facts of American life, and asked for 
the enactment of legislation I had pro- 
posed which would bring about the or- 
derly transfer of political power to the 
people of the District of Columbia. I 
called for a Constitutional amendment 
giving the District at least one represent- 
ative in the House and such additional 
representatives as Congress may approve, 
and providing for the possibility of two 
U.S. Senators. (We need to keep continu- 
ally in mind that the population of the 
District is greater than that of at least 10 
States.) I asked for an interim arrange- 
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ment providing the District with a non- 
voting Congressional representative, and 
the creation of a Commission on Govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia to pro- 
pose a permanent governmental arrange- 
ment. I have been heartened by progress 
toward the non-voting representative, 
but I share the chagrin that most Amer- 
icans feel at the fact that Congress con- 
tinues to deny self-government to the 
nation’s capital. I would remind the 
Congress that the founding fathers did 
nothing of the sort. Home rule was taken 
from the District only after more than 
seventy years of self-government, and 
this was done on grounds that were 
either factually shaky or morally doubt- 
ful. Surely we cannot allow this inadmis- 
sible situation to persist as the American 
Bicentennial dawns. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


In a message to the Congress of No- 
vember 18, 1969, I proposed the Trade 
Act of 1969 which would significantly 
strengthen the trade agreements pro- 
gram of the United States, recognizing 
that ultimately it is rising world trade 
and production that must form the base 
for the prosperity of developing nations. 
At the same time, the bill would estab- 
lish a viable program of tariff adjust- 
ments for industries and adjustment as- 
sistance for firms and workers affected 
by imports. It would also promote the 
reduction or elimination of non-tariff 
barriers to trade, by eliminating the 
American Selling Price System. While 
this legislation awaits enactment, I again 
express my concern about the growing 
tone of protectionism in the arguments 
being made in the Congress. 

The Merchant Marine Act Amend- 
ments provide for a long-range mer- 
chant marine building program of 300 
ships in the next ten years, with a 
lessening of dependence on operating- 
differential subsidy for liner carriers, 
and the buildup of the bulk commercial 
carrier fleet for the foreign commerce 
of the United States. This is a trade 
expansion measure of fundamental im- 
portance. The bill has passed the House 
of Representatives, but has not as yet 
passed the Senate. 

CRIME 


In my October, 1969 Message I declared 
that there is no greater need in this free 
society than the restoration of the indi- 
vidual American’s freedom from violence 
in his home and on the streets of his 
city or town. These words were carefully 
chosen. The issue of crime is easily mis- 
understood, and on occasion deliberately 
so. The issue of crime is freedom. When 
individual citizens are the direct victims 
of violence, or the indirect victims when 
they are forced to restrict their own 
movements out of fear of violence, funda- 
mental liberties are abridged. A govern- 
ment that fails to protect those liberties 
is not worthy of the name. At the time 
of my statement the issue had been the 
source of more legislative requests from 
the Administration than any other single 
subject. Today, not far from a year later, 
only two bills have passed. One was the 
District of Columbia Court Reform and 
Criminal Procedure Act—a measure of 
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major importance. It provides for the 
expansion and strengthening of the en- 
tire system of law enforcement and 
criminal justice in the nation’s capital. 
As I said in October, the Act provides 
more judges, new enforcement tools, 
reorganization of the archaic court sys- 
tem, a new public defender’s office, and 
reform in the procedures for dealing 
with juvenile offenders. 

The second was an amendment to the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act to provide 
more effective and improved methods for 
dealing with young people in the Federal 
criminal justice system. 

Among the most important crime pro- 
posals that have been before the Con- 
gress for more than a year, and which 
have not been enacted, are these: 

—The Controlled Dangerous Sub- 
stances Act. This Act would substantial- 
ly revise existing drug laws by providing 
new means for controlling dangerous 
drugs by establishing a new, comprehen- 
sive and realistic penalty structure de- 
signed to provide courts with guidance 
and flexibility in handling offenders, 
and by providing more effective enforce- 
ment tools for diminishing the availabil- 
ity of dangerous drugs. 

—Organized Crime Control Act. This 
is an omnibus bill embodying recom- 
mendations of the President’s Crime 
Commission, the National Commission 
on Reform of Federal Criminal Laws, 
and other groups. The ten titles codify 
and strengthen existing Federal laws 
relating to the prosecution of organized 
crime. Again, this is an issue easily mis- 
understood. The most important issues 
involved in organized crime are not 
those which are most commonly dis- 
cussed. It has been estimated that as 
much as $50 billion a year passed through 
the hands of organized crime in illegal 
gambling alone. What is involved here 
is not the act of gambling by the in- 
dividual citizen, but the corruption of 
government that invariably accompanies 
it. Similarly, the social consequences of 
the drug traffic controlled by organized 
crime spread far beyond the personal 
tragedy of the addict. They weaken the 
fabric of society itself. 

This proposal would make large-scale 
gambling a federal offense and would 
make it a felony for large-scale gam- 
blers and law enforcement officers or 
public officials to obstruct enforcement 
of State and local laws against gambling 
through bribery of government officials, 
And it would replace numerous dispar- 
ate witness-immunity laws scattered 
throughout the United States Code with 
a single uniform provision. It is a long 
overdue reform. .This bill provides, 
among other things, for increased sen- 
tences, up to 30 years, for dangerous 
adult special offenders—the recidivist, 
the professional offender, and the orga- 
nized crime leader. 

—Wagering Tax Amendments. This 
proposal would prohibit the use against 
the taxpayer of information obtained 
through his compliance with the wager- 
ing tax, while at the same time increas- 
ing the coverage and amount of the 
taxes, and authorizing a grant of im- 
munity to essential witnesses. 
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—The Bail Reform Act Amendments. 
This proposal would authorize a judge 
to detain, after a hearing, a person 
charged with certain categories of Fed- 
eral crimes who was found to pose a 
danger to another person or the com- 
munity if released. 

—Protection of Minors from Obscenity 
Act and the Prohibition of Transporta- 
tion of Salacious Advertising Act. These 
two bills would prohibit the use of the 
mails for the distribution of matter 
harmful to minors or advertisements ex- 
plicitly designed and intended to appeal 
to a prurient interest in sex. 

—Criminal Justice Act Amendments. 
This proposal would institute fundamen- 
tal and urgently needed reforms in the 
provision of legal defenders for poor per- 
sons. Crime involves the issue of free- 
dom, and that includes freedom from 
unjust arrest and conviction. Vigorous 
and competent legal defense is funda- 
mental to this freedom, and it results in 
justice for not only the accused but also 
the accuser. 

These crime control measures have 
been before the Congress for more than 
a year. There are further measures of 
equal and as great urgency also before 
the Congress. 

—The Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Amendments. The Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration 
was established in 1968 in the Depart- 
ment of Justice to assist, through a grant 
program, State and local governments 
in strengthening and improving law en- 
forcement. These amendments now 


pending in Congress would authorize ap- 


propriations for this important program 
for fiscal year 1971 and beyond and 
would amend the basic authority to per- 
mit better utilization of the available 
funds. 

—Ezplosives Regulation Proposals and 
Amendments. We have proposed legisla- 
tion to regulate the business of import- 
ing, manufacturing or dealing in explo- 
sives through a system of licenses and 
permits as well as prohibiting the pur- 
chase of explosives by mail-order. In ad- 
dition, we have proposed amendments 
to the U.S. Criminal Code which would 
provide urgently needed powers to con- 
trol the epidemic of terrorist bombings 
and nihilist destruction which has sud- 
denly become a feature of American life. 
Here again the object of crime control 
is not simply to deter people from break- 
ing the law and to punish persons who 
have broken the law, but more impor- 
tantly to maintain and protect the free- 
dom of citizens to live their lives with- 
out fear and without injury. The sta- 
bility of democratic society is what really 
is at stake. 

EDUCATION REFORM 

Tf the impulse to reform may be muted 
with respect to some areas of American 
life, there would seem to be near univer- 
sal agreement that reform is overdue and 
urgent at every level in the field of edu- 
cation. There is a difference, however, 
between reform and retribution. If edu- 
cation has failed—where it has failed— 
the remedy is not to destroy it, but to 
restructure it. Moreover, failure as per- 
ceived by one group may be success in 
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the eyes of another. Opinions about edu- 
cation must be informed by knowledge 
about the subject. From. this it follows 
that the first thing to understand about 
education is that our understanding of 
the process is weak indeed. At most, it 
can be described as just beginning. This 
is a lesson we learned in the 1960s at no 
little cost. 

During that decade, Congress was ex- 
traordinarily generous in its support of 
education, particularly in its enthusiasm 
for trying to compensate through educa- 
tion for the environmental disadvan- 
tages of our least fortunate children. 
Support for education comprised the 
fastest-growing segment of the Federal 
budget by the mid-point of that ten- 
year period. This support—regarded as 
long overdue by most Americans, and 
begrudged by almost no one—generated 
an extraordinary flurry of activity in 
American education at all levels. 

Much of this activity was based on the 
familiar premise that if only the re- 
sources available for education were in- 
creased, the amount that youngsters 
learn would increase, too. Somehow, it 
seemed reasonable to assume that the 
amount of dollars invested in education 
was all that really mattered. For we 
thought we knew what education was all 
about. 

It is, therefore, perfectly understand- 
able that we, as a nation, have been re- 
luctant to accept the findings of massive 
research and bold scholarly analysis 
which suggest that perhaps our cher- 
ished assumptions may simply not be 
true. Or, if true, they are far more com- 
plex and difficult to understand than we 
thought. It is entirely understandable 
that we have all been reluctant to ac- 
knowledge how little return our invest- 
ment has brought, how disappointing the 
educational results of our ambitious pro- 
grams have been. But the simple and 
alarming fact has gradually become ap- 
parent, that we did not really understand 
the educational process well enough to 
have a purposeful effect on its outcome, 
which is, of course, what children learn. 

There is no shame associated with 
this conclusion, and no blame to be 
assigned. But it is time to realize that 
every time we invest a billion dollars 
in a compensatory program, we raise 
the hopes of millions of our most dis- 
advantaged citizens; which hopes are 
more than likely destined to be dashed, 
for the programs and strategies on which 
they rest are themselves based on faulty 
assumptions and inadequate knowledge. 
This is bad government. It is bad poli- 
tics. It is bad education. 

This Administration did not take the 
easy way out of this sad paradox. The 
easy response would have been to ignore 
the research findings or to stop spending 
money across the board on education. 
In fact, the total sums budgeted by this 
Administration for education have risen 
steadily—to nearly $12 billion this 
year—and will continue to do so. For 
many of these programs have auxiliary 
benefits that should not be denied our 
young people. Far from cutting. back— 
or pretending that programs ‘‘work” 
when in fact they do not—this Admin- 
istration has chosen the tougher route 
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of reform and research. For we are con- 
fident that the day will come when in 
fact every young American can learn 
as much and go as far as his abilities 
will permit. But that day will be slow 
in coming if we fail now to abandon 
outmoded precepts and to move beyond 
simplicities. (While at the same time 
giving full honor and credit to those 
who re-awakened the nation to its edu- 
cational shortcomings.) 

Accordingly, this Administration has 
taken a number of executive actions 
aimed at the reform and renewal of 
American education, consistent with the 
principle of the New Federalism that 
elementary and secondary education are 
properly the province of States and lo- 
calities. The Office of Child Develop- 
ment has been created within HEW as 
the focal agency for our Early Learning 
Program and other activities aimed at 
enhancing The First Five Years of Life. 
The President’s Commission on School 
Finance is now at work examining the 
pressing and complex problems asso- 
ciated with the financial support of 
public and non-public schools. The 
Right to Read has been established as 
a prime educational goal and a National 
Reading Council has been appointed to 
monitor the nation’s progress toward it. 
We initiated a rigorous—and continu- 
ing—review of the Title I program. 

But the reforms in Federal education 
programs that are most needed must rep- 
resent the combined efforts of the Con- 
gress and the Administration. In two 
major Messages to Congress last March, 
I made a series of proposals for reform 
and renewal, first in elementary and sec- 
ondary education, then in higher educa- 
tion. These were augmented by our pro- 
posed Emergency School Aid Act, and 
by the thorough-going reform of the Im- 
pacted Aid Frogram transmitted as part 
of the Federal Economy Act. 

In these proposals I asked that the 
Congress establish a National Institute 
of Education, within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in order 
to bring to education the intensity and 
quality of research and experimentation 
that we have grown accustomed to in 
biomedical research under the National 
Institutes of Health. Staffed by scholars 
and experts from many fields, and free 
of many of the constraints on established 
agencies, the National Institute would 
offer reasonable hope that in time we 
might convert our present ignorance 
about the processes of education into 
hard knowledge about learning and how 
to effect it. Its purpose is to assist schools 
in solving the pressing problems which 
beset them. Congress has not held hear- 
ings on this important and far-reaching 
proposal. 

I asked that the Congress reform the 
mammoth—and, in its present form, in- 
excusable—program popularly known as 
Aid to Federally-impacted Areas. As I 
observed in March, this program neither 
assists States to determine their own 
education expenditures nor re-directs 
funds to the individual districts in great- 
est need. Four Presidents, representing 
both parties, have asked Congress to take 
up the long overdue but politically un- 
popular task of eliminating its most egre- 
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gious flaws. Although hearings have been 
held on this long-needed reform, no 
Committee action has been taken in 
either house. 

I asked the Congress to enact a special 
two-year Emergency School Aid Program 
to expedite and encourage the process of 
desegregation in the United States, and 
to enhance the possibility that our 
youngsters can benefit from interracial 
educational experiences. Surely there 
has been no domestic public issue in 
twenty years to engage the attention and 
concern of more citizens than the rela- 
tionship of the races within our nation’s 
schools. To the extent that this rela- 
tionship can be eased and assisted 
through the use of Federal funds, I have 
asked Congress to join with the Admin- 
istration in doing so. I hope that Con- 
gress will complete action on this legisla- 
tion at an early date. 

My request that Congress speedily 
appropriate $150 million under existing 
authority so that we might begin this 
challenging task before schools open this 
September was regrettably cut in half 
to $75 million. 

In higher education, the Administra- 
tion submitted one of the most compre- 
hensive pieces of education legislation in 
history, the Higher Education Oppor- 
tunity Act. Its key elements bear 
repeating. 

By substantially revising the present 
structure of student financial aid, it 
would be possible, for the first time, to 
assure every lower-income student enter- 
ing college a combination of Federal 
grants and subsidized loans sufficient 
to. give him the same ability to pay as a 
student from a family earning $10,000. 

At the same time, I proposed to make 
Federally-guaranteed loans available to 
every college and graduate studentin the 
United States, regardless of income. The 
National Student Loan Association—a 
“secondary market” for student loan 
paper—would make this possible, and the 
loans that we propose to guarantee would 
be sufficient in amount, and -flexible 
enough in length of repayment, that any 
student prepared to invest in his own 
future could finance his own education. 
By making loans available to all, and by 
concentrating subsidies on those who 
need them most, the United States would 
finally be able to tell its young people 
that no qualified student who wants to 
go to college need be barred by lack of 
money. 

In looking at the complex ties between 
institutions of higher. education and the 
Federal government, this Administration 
concluded that for three decades now the 
Federal government has been hiring uni- 
versities to do work it wanted done. The 
time has come for the Federal govern- 
ment to help academic communities to 
pursue excellence and reform in fields of 
their own choosing as well, and by means 
of their own. choosing. Accordingly, I 
asked Congress to create a National 
Foundation for Higher Education, to be 
funded initially at $200 million a year, 
and to be guided in its policies by a 
Board representative of the general pub- 
lic as well as the higher education com- 
munity itself. In creating this Founda- 
tion, it would also be possible to consoli- 
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date a series of narrow categorical pro- 
grams that have long distorted the needs 
and wishes of our colleges and universi- 
ties. 

It would be naive to ignore the all-too- 
apparent fact that higher education may 
not be as popular in the United States 
as formerly. There has been a serious 
loss of faith in our universities, not least 
within the institutions themselves. The 
specter of “student unrest’”—and the al- 
leged political consequences of appearing 
to reward disruptive students and fac- 
ulty—has tended to paralyze efforts in 
this field. But it is too easy to do nothing 
to let our dismay over the behavior of 
individual persons and institutions pre- 
vent us from sustaining and reforming 
our long-range investment in education. 
This is the time to move beyond politics, 
to move even beyond our individual sen- 
timents, and to take the bold steps that 
alone can assure the continuation of ex- 
cellence and the opening of opportunity 
in American higher education. I there- 
fore urge the Congress to look again at 
the Higher Education Opportunity Act 
that I submitted, to understand the Ad- 
ministration’s complete openness to re- 
sponsible amendments, and to join with 
me in moving together on behalf of our 
young people. 

URBAN AFFAIRS 


In my October 1969 message I also 
asked the Congress to enact an Urban 
Mass. Transportation Assistance Act. 
This measure will provide the nation’s 
deteriorating public transportation sys- 
tem an unprecedented measure of public 
support. In the six year period that ended 
in June of this year, the Federal govern- 
ment provided only $800: million to aid 
the public transit industry. The Urban 
Mass Transportation Assistance Act 
would provide for a program that is four 
times greater over the next five years, 
and altogether totals $10 billion over the 
next twelve years. Both the Senate and 
the House have been actively concerned 
with this legislation, and a reasonably 
similar bill has passed the Senate. But 
I am still waiting for a sound bill for 
signature. 

Beyond this, the Administration has 
sent to the Congress a wide range of leg- 
islation dealing with transportation—in- 
cluding highway authorization and user 
charges, railroad safety, and emergency 
transportation assistance. 

The Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1970 is a measure of comparable 
importance. The object of the bill is to 
reform the primary Federal housing pro- 
grams in such a way.as to markedly in- 
crease their effectiveness in stimulating 
the production of housing for families 
of low, moderate, and middle income. 
The improvements take the form of sim- 
plifying, consolidating, and making con- 
sistent the numerous programs now on 
the books. There are now more than 50 
narrowly conceived programs in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration which 
would be reduced to eight basic programs 
with ‘sufficient flexibility to meet widely 
varying needs: The various subsidized 
housing programs would be combined 
into three ‘basic’ programs, each provid- 
ing the same level of subsidy to families 
in similar circumstances. This measure 
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is urgently needed if Federal housing 
programs are to be made effective and 
equitable. Unfortunately, although hear- 
ings have been held in both the House 
and the Senate, neither body has acted. 
The Congress did enact the vitally- 
needed Emergency Home Finance Act, 
and the Department of HUD launched 
its creative “Operation Breakthrough” 
applying new technology to housing. But 
basic reform is necessary to help move 
these forward steps toward the goal. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


In a Message to the Congress at the 
end of October last year I proposed a 
comprehensive program of consumer 
protection, involving eighteen recom- 
mendations for the advancement of con- 
sumer interests, Five bills were subse- 
quently introduced, embodying eleven 
of these recommendations requiring leg- 
islative action. The Consumer Repre- 
sentation Act provides for the establish- 
ment, of an Office of Consumer Affairs in 
the Executive Office of the President and 
a Consumer Protection Division in the 
Department of Justice. The Consumer 
Protection Act would broaden the pow- 
ers of the Federal Trade Commission in 
the field of consumer protection, and 
would create for the first time on a na- 
tional basis a cause of action in Federal 
courts in cases of unfair and deceptive 
practices without regard to the amount 
in controversy. The Consumer Product 
Testing Act would promote the develop- 
ment of adequate and reliable methods 
of testing characteristics of consumer 
products. The Drug Identification Act 
and the Consumer Warranty Act would 
provide important new standards in their 
respective areas. P 

Almost a year has passed. Not one of 
these bills, except for a modified war- 
ranty bill passed by the Senate, has been 
acted on by either body of the Congress. 

EMPLOYEE WELFARE AND PUBLIC INTEREST 

PROTECTION 

In a Message to Congress on August 6, 
1969, on the subject of Occupational 
Safety and Health I proposed the estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive Federal oc- 
cupational safety and health program. It 
does not exaggerate to declare that such 
a program ought to have become Fed- 
eral law three generations ago. This was 
not done, and three generations of Amer- 
ican. workers have paid for it. I pro- 
posed legislation to create a Presiden- 
tially-appointed independent Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Board to pro- 
mulgate standards on a national basis, 
and to provide broad powers of enforce- 
ment by the Secretary of Labor. Unac- 
countably, this urgent legislation has not 
been enacted. 

On March 13, 1970 I proposed the Em- 
ployee Benefits Protection Act which 
would broaden and strengthen the provi- 
sions of the Welfare and Pension Plan 
Disclosure Act. This proposal has re- 
ceived wide endorsement from labor and 
management groups which would be af- 
fected by it, but Congress to date has not 
acted, 

In August, 1969, the Administration’s 
proposed Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Enforcement Act was introduced in 
the Senate and the House. Unfortunately, 
in the thirteen months that have passed, 
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neither House has acted to provide these 
powers necessary to improve the effec- 
tiveness of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. 

On February 27 of this year I proposed 
to Congress the Emergency Public In- 
terest Protection Act which would add 
important new procedures to the emer- 
gency disputes provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. In addition, I proposed the 
establishment of a National Special In- 
dustries Commission to conduct a wide 
ranging study of labor relations in in- 
dustries which are particularly vulnera- 
ble to national emergency disputes. 
Again, Congress has not acted. 

CREATING THE CONDITIONS OF THE FUTURE 

The first task of government in the 
post-industrial age, as I.have stated, is 
that of reforming the institutions of the 
past. The second task is that of creating 
the conditions of the future. The funda- 
mental fact is that of choice. We can 
choose to debase the physical environ- 
ment in which we live, and with it the 
human society that depends on that en- 
vironment, or we can choose to come 
to terms with nature, to make amends 
for the past, and build the basis for a 
balanced and responsible future. 

The most neglected and the most rap- 
idly deteriorating aspect of our national 
life is the environment in which we live. 
In my State of the Union Message last 
January, I promised to arrest that de- 
cline and begin to revive our habitat. 
In the eight. months.that have followed, 
the Administration has proposed a pro- 
gram that fulfills that promise, the most 
comprehensive and costly program in 
this field in America’s history. During the 
same period, the Administration has 
taken a series of executive actions aimed 
at the same goals. But the Congress has 
not yet seen fit to take final action on 
any of our legislative proposals. If it was 
not evident before, it must surely now 
be apparent to anyone who lived through 
the grim smog and pollution that gripped 
the Eastern Seaboard in late July, that 
prompt and vigorous action is necessary 
if our lives and those of our children are 
not to be blighted by preventable and 
curable environmental deterioration. 

As my first official act of the decade, on 
January first I signed into law the 
National Environmental Policy. Act 
establishing’ the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. The Council is charged 
with analyzing important environmental 
conditions. and trends, making a 
thorough review of all Federal programs 
which affect the environment, and rec- 
ommending policies for protecting and 
improving the quality of the environ- 
ment. 

On July 9 I sent to the Congress a 
reorganization plan which would estab- 
lish an Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, consolidating the major environ- 
mental pollution standard setting re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal government 
together with certain related research, 
enforcement and abatement programs. 
At the same time I proposed formation 
of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration within the Department 
of Commerce to consolidate Federal pro- 
grams for monitoring and understanding 
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the environment. Among other things, 
this would provide better coordination 
and direction of our oceanic programs. 

Responsibility for anti-pollution pro- 
grams is now fragmented among several 
Departments and agencies, thus weaken- 
ing our overall Federal effort. Air pollu- 
tion, water’ pollution and solid wastes 
are different forms of a single problem, 
and it becomes increasingly evident that 
broad systems approaches are going to 
be needed to bring our pollution prob- 
lems under control. The reorganization 
would give unified direction to our war 
on pollution and provide a stronger or- 
ganizational base for’ our stepped-up 
effort. 

On February 10 of this year, I sent to 
the Congress a special message on the 
environment. This presented a 37-point 
action program, with special emphasis 
on strengthening our fight against water 
and air pollution. 

In the field of water pollution, my 
major legislative recommendations in- 
cluded: 

—Authorization of $4 billion to cover 
the Federal share of a $10 billion pro- 
gram to provide expanded municipal 
waste treatment facilities. 

—Establishment of an Environmental 
Financing Authority to help finance the 
local share of treatment plant costs. 

—Reform of the rigid formula by 
which funds are allocated under the 
treatment grant programs. 

—Greatly strengthened enforcement 
authority, including provisions for court- 
imposed fines of up to $10,000 a day for 
violations. 

The Senate has held hearings on the 
water pollution proposals, but has taken 
no floor action. The House has not even 
held hearings. 

Among my major legislative recom- 
mendations for the control of air pollu- 
tion were: 

—More stringent procedures for re- 
ducing pollution from motor vehicles. 

—Establishment of national air qual- 
ity standards. 

—Establishment of national emissions 
standards for pollutants from stationary 
sources, 

—A major strengthening of enforce- 
ment procedures, including extension of 
Federal air pollution control authority to 
both inter- and intra-state situations 
and provisions for fines of up.to $10,000 
a day for violators. 

While the House passed these propos- 
als in June, the legislation has not yet 
been reported to the Senate for floor 
action. 

In addition, the message spelled out 14 
separate measures I was taking by ad- 
ministrative action or Executive Order. 
These included such wide-ranging initi- 
atives as launching an extensive Federal 
research and development program in 
unconyventionally-powered, low-pollution 
vehicles, requiring the development of 
comprehensive river basin plans for wa- 
ter pollution control, re-directing re- 
search on solid waste management to 
place greater emphasis on re-cycling and 
re-use, and the establishment of a Prop- 
erty Review Board to recommend spe- 
cific Federal properties which should be 
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converted to other high priority uses 
including conversion to parklands, or 
sold. 

I again urge the Congress to act soon 
and favorably on the legislative propos- 
als contained in that message. They are 
vital to our growing effort to protect and 
improve our environment. 

On February 4, I issued an Executive 
Order directing a prompt clean-up of air 
and water pollution caused by Federal 
facilities. The task is well underway. As 
I said then, the Federal Government 
should set an example for the rest of the 
country. We are doing so. 

On April 15, I sent a message to the 
Congress requesting legislation that 
would, if enacted, bring to an end the 
dumping of dredged spoils into the Great 
Lakes as soon as disposal sites are avail- 
able. Neither the House nor the Senate 
has even held hearings on this bill. 

On May 20, I submitted to the Congress 
two treaties and amendments to another 
treaty dealing with the prevention of oil 
spills. At that time, I also submitted a 
comprehensive Ports and Waterways 
Safety Act to aid further in attacking 
the causes of oil pollution. Although Sen- 
ate hearings have been initiated on one 
of the treaties, Congressional action on 
these important measures remains un- 
completed. 

On May 23, I announced that the 
United States would propose a new treaty 
placing the natural resources of the deep 
seabed beyond the 200 meter depth under 
international regulation. 

On June 1st, a revised National Con- 
tingency Plan for dealing with oil spills 
was announced at my direction by the 
Chairman of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. 

On June 11, I sent a message to the 
Congress requesting the enactment of 
legislation cancelling twenty Federal oil 
leases for off-shore drilling which had 
been granted in 1968 in the Santa Bar- 
bara Channel, and creating a Marine 
but taken no floor action. The House has 
Sanctuary. The Senate has held hearings 
not even held hearings, this despite the 
fact that oil spillages near our beaches 
and shores may be the single most offen- 
sive and reprehensible assault on the en- 
vironment that we have yet witnessed. 

To repeat, the most comprehensive 
and costly program of environmental 
control in the history of the nation is 
now before the Congress. The clock is 
running. We dare not be too late. 

THE CHALLENGES OF CHANGE 

In a review such as this, extended as it 
is, not all of the important measures 
proposed by my Administration and still 
pending before the Congress could be dis- 
cussed. Some others must be mentioned— 
the legislation to reform the Federal gov- 
ernment’s relationship to the American 
Indians, to enhance the role of public 
broadcasting, to limit the operations of 
one-bank holding companies. Of crucial 
importance also are the revenue-pro- 
ducing measures proposed but not acted 
upon—including the extension of cer- 
tain excise taxes, the acceleration of col- 
lection of gift and estate taxes, the stock- 
pile disposal bills, the proposed Postal 
Revenue Act, and a special tax on the 
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lead used in gasoline—which are so nec- 
essary to the maintenance of a sound fis- 
cal position. Legislation is also needed 
to establish a realistic and effective farm 
program. 

I have sought here to describe the 
issues of substance and of process which 
confront us at this time, setting them 
in the framework of a general approach 
to government as we come to the end of 
one era of social policy and begin the 
grand adventure of another. 

For I believe the nation to have moved 
into a new era. I believe further that this 
view is shared by commentators and 
analysts of widely varying political po- 
sitions. It is a view increasingly voiced 
by political leaders. It has become a 
matter of increasing public perception, 
and in measure, common acceptance. 

The era upon which we are entered is 
not so easily defined as it is perceived. 
But it is not on those grounds any less 
real. To the contrary, the emergence of 
a post-industrial society is the dominant 
social reality of the present moment. 
Our task is to understand, and to re- 
spond to these changed circumstances. 

The problems of this new era surround 
the question of choice: what kind of 
life would we live; what kind of society 
would we have? Growth becomes less 
of a goal and more of an issue. What 
kind of growth? For what purposes? 
With what consequences? 

Our present problems in large degree 
arise from the failure to anticipate the 
consequences of our past successes. It 
is the fundamental thrust of techno- 
logical change to change society as well. 
The fundamental task of government in 
the era now past was to somehow keep 
abreast of such change, and respond to 
it. The task of government in the future 
will be to anticipate change: to prevent 
it where clearly nothing is to be gained; 
to prepare for it when on balance the 
effects are to be desired; and above all 
to build into the technology an increas- 
ing degree of understanding of its im- 
pact on human society. With this in 
mind, the National Commission on 
Productivity, which I recently ap- 
pointed, will be evaluating the impact 
of technology and other factors related 
to achieving higher levels of produc- 
tivity vital to the healthy growth of 
our economy. 

What is true of technology is equally 
true of government. It must become 
more self-aware, self-examining, self- 
correcting. There are amends to make 
promises to keep that will engage our 
energies for years to come. But most of 
all there is a great adventure to be lived. 
For a period in the not distant past it 
might have seemed that American soci- 
ety was faltering. It may have been. But 
we have steadied now. We are regaining 
a@.sense of balance, of direction, and of 
forward thrust. This has been the 
achievement of the people. The measure 
of government—the challenge to govern- 
ment—is to sustain that movement. 

This challenge is now before the Con- 
gress. It is a challenge not merely to the 
men who now hold office there but to the 
institution itself. Congress has not been 
spared the attacks on the institutions of 
American democracy which have in- 
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creasingly characterized this period of 
our history. 

There is but one answer to such 
charges, and that is to respond with 
energy and good faith to the legislative 
issues before it. 

It is the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent to take the initiative in such mat- 
ters, and I have done so. A legislative 
program that will mark this era in his- 
tory has been presented, and is ready 
for enactment. More is at stake than the 
issues with which that legislation deals, 
transcendent as some of these may be. 
More is at stake than the reputation of 
one political party or another for legis- 
lative wisdom or political courage. What 
is at stake is the good repute of Ameri- 
can government at a time when the 
charge that our system cannot work is 
hurled with fury and anger by men 
whose greatest fear is that it will. 

Matters press, we cannot wait for poli- 
tics. We must seek a record of achieve- 
ment all can share. It may be that none 
of us knows how fateful the outcome will 
prove. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, September 11, 1970. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN) laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


COMMUNICATION FROM AN 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letter, which was referred 
as indicated: 


REPORT OF THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 
REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 


A letter from the Chairman, District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual re- 
port of the Agency for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1969 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable report of a nomination was 
submitted: 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 

Herman Nickerson, Jr., of Maine, to be 
Administrator of the National Credit Union 
Administration. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 459—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION EX- 
PRESSING THE CONCERN OF THE 
SENATE FOR THE WELL-BEING 
OF HIJACKED PASSENGERS AND 
AIRCREWS 


Mr. PERCY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 459); which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce: 
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S. Res. 459 


Whereas the lives of innocent travelers and 
aircrews are threatened by the hijacking of 
aircraft; and 

Whereas hijackings of aircraft constitute 
criminal actions against the safety, security 
and welfare of travelers and aircrews, be it 

Resolved, it is the sense of the Senate 
that (1) the full influence of all govern- 
ments and all international air line associa- 
tions should be brought to bear for the 
release of all passengers and aircrews, regard- 
less of race or creed, of hijacked aircraft now 
detained involuntarily in Jordan, and (2) 
such governments and associations should 
take such actions as may be necessary to 
prevent any further hijacking of aircraft. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE VICE PRES- 
IDENT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 887 


Mr. EAGLETON submitted an amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to 
provide for the direct popular election 
of the President and Vice President of 
the United States, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


PROVISION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
SUITS AGAINST FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 888 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 4112) to improve judicial 
machinery by amending title 28 of the 
United States Code, to provide for the 
defense of suits against Federal em- 
ployees, and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


EXTENSION OF AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND AS- 
SISTANCE ACT OF 1954—AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 889 
Mr. MONDALE (for himself and Mr. 

NELSON) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 18546) to establish im- 
proved programs for the benefit of pro- 
ducers and consumers of dairy products, 
wool, wheat, feed grains, cotton, and 
other commodities, to extend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 890 THROUGH 894 


Mr PERCY (for himself and Mr. 
SmITH of Illinois) submitted five amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to House bill 18546, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. PERCY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor three state- 
ments, prepared by me, relating to cer- 
tain amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
ScHWEIKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The statements, presented by Mr. 
Percy, are as follows: 
AMENDMENT No. 890—CoTToN ACREAGE RE- 
DUCTION ACREAGE AMENDMENT 


Now the bill allows 14.5 million acres for 
cotton allotment. Originally 11.5 million 
acres were proposed by the House. In 1970 
the crop was 11.1 million. 

Cost increase; $150 million per year. 

Senate version encourages inefficient high 
cost producers to increase cotton production 
and require efficient producers to reduce non- 
subsidized production from 6 million in 1970 
to 1.8 million acres in 1971. 

Further Objections; No flexibility for cot- 
ton to move toward market but keeps tied 
to government. 

Secretary Hardin: "The Government can- 
not spend this much money to save an in- 
dustry and at the same time preclude free- 
dom of action by those who will try to save 
it without being subsidized.” 

AMENDMENT No. 891—EXPLANATION OF POOR 
FARM AMENDMENT 


As is, the Bill gives 30% more subsidy pay- 
ments to cotton farmers with on-farm in- 
come of less than $5,000 and off-farm income 
less than $2,000. Neither wheat nor corn 
farmers in similar necessitous circumstances 
are afforded this increase. 

This amendment gives poor wheat and 
feed grain farmers the same 30% payment 
increase. 

Note: While, of the 244 million recipients 
nationally, about 10,000 receive more than 
$20,000 annually, the average payment is 
$1,450 and one-third of all recipients receive 
less than $500. 

Cost: The Agriculture Department esti- 
mates the amendment will bring a maximum 
of $250 additional per farmer. Administra- 
tion opposes; believes poverty in agriculture 
should be dealt with through President’s 
Family Assistance Plan. 


Total cost 


AMENDMENT No, 892—-Percy EXPLANATION OF 
ALTERNATIVE Crops ON Ser ASIDE ACREAGE 
AMENDMENT 
As is, cotton producers can, with the Sec- 

retary’s permission, plant cotton on land set 

aside from cotton production, as well as 
other commodities. 
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Both wheat and corn farmers are permitted 
to graze such land, and may plant on set 
aside acres relatively little-used, com» 
mercially insignificant crops including guar 
sesame, safflower, sunflower, castor beans, 
mustard seed, crambe, plantago ovato, flax- 
seed, if and only if “such production is 
needed to provide an adequate supply, is 
not likely to increase the cost of the price- 
support program, and will not adversely af- 
fect farm income.” 

This amendment adds the above-quoted 
restriction to cotton, making additional set- 
aside production subject to the same limits 
as corn and wheat. 

In actuality, this would permit no cotton 
set aside land to be planted to cotton, since 
there is already an immense over supply of 
cotton. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 890 THROUGH 894 


Mr. PERCY (for himself and Mr. 
SMITH of Illinois) submitted five amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to House bill 18546, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 895 AND 896 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois (for himself 
and Mr. Percy) submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to House bill 18546, supra, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. PERCY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. SMITH) I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
three statements prepared by him on cer- 
tain amendments. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COTTON PROMOTION BONZANA AMENDMENT 

Mr. SmrrH of Illinois. Cotton interests on 
the Senate Agriculture Committee added a 
new section providing $10 million “for the 
conduct ...of market development, re- 
search or sales promotion... .” 

Source of Money: The funds are to come 
directly from funds authorized to be made 
available to cooperators under the cotton 
program but not paid “because of a statu- 
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tory limitation on the amounts of such funds 
payable to any producer.” 


Corn BLIGHT AMENDMENT 

Mr. Sir of Illinois, At the present cot- 
ton payments are based on previous three 
years’ yields, but in case of “drought, flood 
or other natural disaster” actual yields may 
be adjusted by the Secretary because of ab- 
normal yields. 

For corn only “such adjustments as the 
Secretary determines (are) necessary to pro- 
vide a fair and equitable yield” is permitted. 

With the corn blight threatening from 25% 
to 50% of Illinois corn crop, this amendment 
enumerates the same considerations given 
cotton to provide an equitable yield, and adds 
specifically “corn blight.” 

Thus if the blight proves as pernicious as 
it may, the next years’ payments to farmers 
will not be commensurately reduced. 

Sxip Row PROSCRIPTION AMENDMENT 

Mr. Suir of Illinois. Simply this amend- 
ment forbids the Secretary to count land 
between the rows as “Set aside land.” It is 
the custom and practice for cotton producers 
to leave largish spaces between rows of cot- 
ton for more light and higher production, 

Corn and wheat farmers do not, of course 
use this practice, Hence on land that al- 
ready would be left idle for purposes of a 
better crop, the cotton producer gets paid 
by the government as set aside acreage. 

This amendment forbids that practice to 
be counted. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


LEGISLATIVE CALENDAR FOR THE 
REMAINDER OF THE YEAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, during its closed door session, 
the Senate dismissed the matter of the 
legislation scheduled for the remainder 
of the year. 

That proposed schedule has been re- 
duced to calendar form and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in this 
form in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the calendar 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Monday Tuesday 


Wednesday Thursday 


SEPT. 7 SEPT. 8 


Labor day. 


SEPT. 14 SEPT. 15 

10 a.m. Direct elections. 

About 5 p.m. Commence consideration 
of H.R. 18546, Farm bill. 


SEPT, 21 SEPT. 22 

10 a.m. Military construction authori- 
Zation. 

Upon completion of military construc- 
tion turn to consideration of air 
pollution. 

SEPT. 28 SEPT. 29 

10 a.m. Foreign aid appropriations. 


Upon completion of Foreign aid ap- 
atin 5.3201 class Bijon seit 


10 a.m. Direct elections. 


10 a.m. Direct elections. 
About 5 p.m. Complete considera- About 5 p.m. Complete 1 bank hold- 
tion of H.R. 18546, Farm bill 
Start H.R. 6778, 1 bank holding. 


Wan Complete air pollution con- 


rol. 
About 5 p.m. Commence Labor- 
HEW appropriations. 


10 a.m, Equal rights for women. 


About 5 p.m. S. 2453, Equal employ- 
ment opportunity amendments, 


SEPT. 9 


10 a.m. Direct elections. 

About 5 p.m. Commence considera- 
tion of amendments to Public 
Health Service Act; H.R. 18110, 
H.R. 17570, S. 3355, S. 3418 and 


About 5 


S$, 3355, S. 


SEPT. 10 


10 a.m. Direct elections. 
.m. Complete consideration About 5 p.m. Complete Disaster Relief 
of Public Health 
ments; H.R. 18110, H.R. 17570, 


Friday 


SEPT. 11 
10 a.m. Direct elections. 
rvice Actamend- Actif not completed Thursday. 


3418 and S. 437. 


S. 437 a bill to amend annuity pro- Commence consideration of S. 3619 


visions of Civil service retirement. 
SEPT. 16 
10 a.m. Direct elections. 


tunity and training. 
SEPT. 23 


propriations. 


priations. 


10 a.m, Direct elections. 
About 5 p.m. 

ing. ment opportunity and training. 
Start S. 3867, Employment oppor- Start S. 3678, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act amendments. 


10 a.m. Complete Labor-HEW ap- 10 a.m. Complete transportation ap- 
ti U a ene ft rtati 

Commence transportation appro- Upon completion of trans jon ap- 

ste Ye Hen H.R. 15424, M 


Disaster Relief Act. 


SEPT. 18 


10 a.m. Complete direct elections. 
About 5 p.m. Finish S. 3678, Federal De- 
posit insurance Act amendments. 


SEPT. 17 


Finish S. 3867, employ- 


SEPT. 25 
10 re) Military construction appro- 


priations, 
About 5 p.m. H.R. 17825 Law: Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act authoriztion. 


SEPT. 24 


lerchant 


Marine authorization. 


SEPT. 30 


10 a.m. Equal rights for women. 
women. 


EEOC amendments. Legislation 


10 a.m. Complete equal rights for 
About 5 p.m. S. 2453. Complete Upon completion S. 


OCT. 2-Oct. 9 


10 a.m. Commence family assistance 
plan—social security benefit increase. 
About ska Evenings do remaining 
DOD, HU 
ons. 


ocT. 1 


4260 Highwa 


y 
Act Extension of 1970. D supplemental appropria- 
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THE TESTIMONY OF PROF. PHILIP 
KURLAND, OF. THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL, IN OP- 
POSITION TO SENATE JOINT RES- 
OLUTION 61, THE EQUAL RIGHTS 
FOR WOMEN AMENDMENT 


Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, one of the 
most amazing facts in the present debate 
on the House-passed equal rights for 
women amendment is that no law profes- 
sors were called to testify by either the 
House or the Senate subcommittees con- 
sidering the matter. It is unbelievable to 
me that the Congress would seriously 
consider a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution which was not discussed at 
all by those who have spent their lives 
studying and teaching constitutional law. 

In the Senate Judiciary Committee 
hearings this week, we have attempted 
to hear several law professors discuss the 
ramifications of the equal rights for 
women amendment, if it passes. Yester- 
day, I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the statement of Paul J. Freund, of 
the Harvard Law School, in opposition to 
this amendment. Today, I ask you to 
consider the testimony of another out- 
standing . constitutional law expert— 
Prof. Philip Kurland of the University 
of Chicago Law School. Professor Kur- 
land is editor of the Supreme Court Re- 
view and is truly one of the most knowl- 
edgeable men in the United States in his 
field. 

In his statement, Professor Kurland 
writes that the equal rights amendment 
is an “instant and simplistic” solution to 
a complex problem. He foresees many 
problems resulting from the amendment, 
including the possible use of quota. fig- 
ures in Federal agencies as a guide to 
discriminations against women. 

While Professor Kurland feels that 
“the proper answer to the very real prob- 
lem. of inequality now. bedeviling some 
women in this country would be better 
answered by specific legislation than. by 
the proposed constitutional amendment,” 
he does state that the amendment which 
I introduced, Senate Joint Resolution 
231, would be preferable to the House- 
passed version. 

The passage of a constitutional 
amendment is serious business, and I 
hope that every Senator will be able to 
thoughtfully consider Professor Kur- 
land’s statement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Professor Kurland’s testimony 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PHILIP B, KURLAND 

I am honored by the Committee's invita- 
tion to appear before it today. I am, however, 
dubious that I can materially contribute to 
a solution of the problems confronting you. 
I come with questions not answers. 

My bias should be made clear. I am satis- 
fied, though I cannot provide the Committee 
with documentary evidence, that women in 
this country suffer from unreasoned discrim- 
‘nation against them in many phases of their 
lives, not least in the sphere of employment. 


I am anxious to help diminish such unjusti- 
fied discrimination. But I am not sure that 
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the proposed constitutional amendment of- 
fers a realistic means for bringing about 
such. a result. 

My doubts may be based in part on my 

notions about constitutional 
amendments, I think that they are clearly 
the best means of bringing about changes 
in governmental structure, I think they offer 
an appropriate means for reversal of consti- 
tutional construction by the Supreme Court. 
I think they may be the necessary means 
for protecting minorities from imposition by 
majorities and the unenfranchised from im- 
position by the enfranchised. Women, how- 
ever, are neither a minority nor unenfran- 
chised. This would suggest to me that the 
most appropriate means for securing the de- 
sired results on their behalf would be by 
way of appropriate legislation rather than 
constitutional amendment. 

The answer which this Committee is con- 
sidering, however, is an amendment to the 
Constitution. HJ. Res. 264 has already 
passed the House by an appropriate major- 
ity. Its provisions also seem to have been 
endorsed, if not finally, by the necessary 
majority of the Senate. Such an answer is 
in keeping with much of the temper of our 
times that demands instant and simplistic 
solutions to complex problems, that assumes 
that the cure for such problems is the ut- 
terance of the magic word “equality,” and 
that the proper governmental agency for 
effecting the cure is the judiciary. All three 
of these contemporary attitudes are repre- 
sented in H.J. Res. 264. 

I don’t think the answer is that easy, 
much as I wish it were. 

The ents against the amendment, 
putting aside that of the unenlightened who 
would endorse the notion that the only 
proper place for women is as helpmates for 
men, are four. 

First. It is contended that in light of the 
newly expanded meaning of the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, there is no need for further consti- 
tutional provision to protect women against 
invidious discrimination. It is clear that, to 
the extent the proposed amendment author- 
izes legislation by Congress and the States, 
no addition is needed. Section 5 of the Four- 
teenth Amendment plus the Commerce 
Clause gives the Congress an almost unlim- 
ited reach in commanding equality between 
the sexes, There are no inhibitions on State 
legislatures that would prevent them from 
doing the same, except for the concept of 
preemption by either federal legislation or 
the Commerce Clause. The question remains, 
however, whether the equality talked about 
by the Court in construing the Fourteenth 
Amendment is the same equality as is the 
subject of the proposed amendment. Only 
if the answer to that question is in the 
affirmative does the proposed amendment 
become redundant. The ambiguity of mean- 
ing of the proposed amendment does not 
make clear its equation with current Equal 
Protection Clause doctrines. 

Second. It is argued that the proposed 
amendment will raise a myriad of legal prob- 
lems involving such matters as family law 
and decedent's estates to the status of con- 
stitutional issues that will have to be de- 
cided by a Supreme Court already unduly 
burdened with an unbearable load of con- 
stitutional business. The answer offered to 
this argument is that any fundamental 
change in the social structure of our society 
to be brought about by constitutional 
amendment will place such a burden on the 
federal judiciary. The Court itself has shown 
no reluctance to add similar social issues to 
its docket. Insofar as more important mat- 
ters make claims on the Court’s jurisdiction, 
it remains within the discretion of the Court 
to decide which cases it will decide. Again, 
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the extent of the burden may. well depend 
upon the clarity of purpose and meaning of 
the proposed amendment, The more ambig- 
uous it is, the greater the problem of con- 
stitutional adjudication will be. 

Third. It is said that the proposed amend- 
ment will invalidate a host of state laws en- 
acted not for the purpose of discriminating 
against women but with the objective of 
favoring them. One can readily see the diffi- 
culty of determining whether a law favors 
or discriminates against women. For exam- 
ple, my classical economist friends would 
say that laws protecting women against over- 
time work and night work do not in fact 
favor them because these laws place women 
at a competitive disadvantage in the em- 
ployment market. In any event, the question 
of the extent to which laws classifying on 
the basis of sex would be invalidated would 
again depend on the meaning and purpose 
of the proposed amendment. 

Fourth. It is suggested that the proposed 
amendment seeks not equality of the two 
sexes before the law but identity of them. 
Surely the elimination of differences between 
men and women cannot be obliterated by 
constitutional flat. And the current state of 
knowledge of the biological sciences is) not 
yet adequate to bring this about as a fact. 
But, once more we are thrown back to the 
question of the meaning and purpose of the 
proposed amendment. 

It-is evident that the language of the pro- 
posed amendment is itself too barren to pro- 
vide sure answers to these objections. It 
simply provides that: “Equality of rights 
under law shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex.” With all due respect to Sena- 
tor Ervin, I cannot agree with his statement 
on the floor of the Senate that the difficulty 
inheres in the construction of the word “sex,” 
For me, at least, it derives rather from the 
use of the word “equality.” 

It was almost a century ago that Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, in his book, Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity, asserted that 
“equality is a word so wide and vague as to 
be by itself almost unmeaning.” Nothing that 
has happened in the intervening years has 
done anything to make it more specific. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is in- 
cumbent on Congress, unless it wishes to 
leave the matter wholly in the hands of the 
federal judiciary, to attempt to define, to 
the extent that it can; what it means by 
the word “equality” as it is used in the pro- 
posed amendment. It can do this in two 
ways. The first and better way would be to 
write its meaning into the language of the 
amendment itself. Certainly this is a difficult 
undertaking. And perhaps the political situ- 
ation being what it is, Senators and Con- 
gressmen may well believe that it is the 
greater part of wisdom not to risk the costs 
of delay in the preparation of the amend- 
ment. I would remind them, however, that 
constitutions are not written for the mo- 
ment. Henry Clay once said on the floor of 
the Senate, admittedly with some hyperbole, 
that constitutional provisions are “not 
merely for the generation that then existed, 
but for posterity—unlimited, undefined, 
endless, perpetual posterity.” Perhaps, then, 
it is worth the cost of delay to present an 
amendment the meaning of which is as 
clear as it is in the power of Congress to 
make it. 

The alternative to careful drafting of the 
amendment itself is the careful preparation 
of the legislative history, primarily by way 
of the report of this Committee to the Sen- 
ate. This is no certain cure for the defects 
of ambiguity. The resort by Justices of the 
Supreme Court to the legislative history 
behind the Reconstruction Amendments 
makes clear the dangers of this game. Legis- 
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lative history will as frequently compound 
the confusion as resolve it. Nevertheless, if 
this is the only open road, it must be taken. 

The essential question to be answered by 
this Committee’s. report then, if nowhere 
else, is what it understands to be the mean- 
ing of “equality” as used in the proposed 
amendment. Again, this is no easy task. 
Hints may be found in some data of Mr. 
Justice Frankfurte? in his coustruction of 
the Equal Protection Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, In Whitney v. Tax Com- 
mission (309 U.S. 530, 542 (1940)) he said: 
“The Equal Protection Clause was not de- 
signed to compel uniformity in the face of 
difference.” And during the same Term, he 
announced in Tigner v, Texas (310 U.S, 141, 
147 .(1940)): “The Constitution does not 
require things which are different in fact or 
opinion to be treated by the law as though 
they were the same.” It was his belief, as 
stated in Dennis v, United States (339 U.S. 
162, 184 (1950)) that “there is no greater 
inequality than the equal treatment of un- 
equals.” And it was Mr. Justice Holmes who 
told us that: “The Constitution is not to be 
satisfied with a fiction.” (Hyde v. United 
States, 225 U.S. 347, 390 (1912).) I should 
think that these statements would provide 
& clue for the meaning of the word “equal- 
ity” in the context that it is to be used. 
Governmental distinction between males 
and females must be justified in fact be- 
fore it can pass muster under the proposed 
amendment. If the distinction is based on 
reason, then the legislation should be pre- 
sumptively valid, The mere fact that there 
are two sexes is not reason in itself for 
distinguishing between them in legislation. 
On the other hand, that a distinction is 
drawn between them in legislation should 
not be sufficient to invalidate the law. 

It may be said that this is already the 
command of the Equal Protection Clause. 
And it may well be. But there are cases that 
suggest this is not true. Nor has such a clear 
doctrine emerged from the Supreme Court's 
Equal Protection cases as to make this con- 
struction certain. 

There are other questions to which the 
Committee should address itself, questions 
revealed by recent Supreme Court cases and 
others on their way to adjudication in that 
tribunal. 

One question is whether the proposed 
amendment would tolerate in certain cir- 
cumstances a doctrine of separate but equal 
facilities. Certainly there are still some, 
albeit old-fashioned, notions of privacy that 
might properly evoke the use of such a rule. 

A second area of concern should be to 
what extent does the amendment by its 
terms condemn only governmental action 
and when does private action become gov- 
ernment action for purposes of the amend- 
ment. Still further, to what extent is it con- 
templated that the authorization for legisla- 
tion contained in the proposed amendment 
is to be restricted by a limitation to “state 
action?” 

Finally, the Committee might like to speak 
to the issue whether the proposed amend- 
ment contemplates legislation authorizing 
“compensatory discrimination” or “benign 
quotas.” This necessarily involves the prob- 
lem of what constitutes proof of discrimina- 
tion and the problem of remedies. Should it 
be enough, for example, to show that the 
ratio of male employees to female employees 
at the executive level in the Department of 
Labor or the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is not in the same propor- 
tion as men to women in the population at 
large? If proof of discrimination is made, 
what are appropriate remedies for its elimi- 
nation? 

When the time comes for the Supreme 
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Court to look to the legislative history of 
the proposed amendment to aid it in pro- 
viding answers to these questions, the an- 
swers should be there for them to find. 

Let me turn to the proposed alternative 
in’ S.J. Res. 231. It must be apparent that 
the Senate proposal answers more of the 
questions that I have raised than does the 
House amendment. It certainly does not 
answer all of them. And it creates a problem 
of its own, to define more precisely the area 
covered by the general proposition in light 
of the exceptions thereto. 

There is clearly one fact that speaks up 
loudly for the choice of the Senate proposal. 
Times have changed in such a way that it 
may well be possible for the generation of 
women now coming to maturity, who had 
all the opportunities for education afforded 
to their male peers and who had an expecta- 
tion of opportunities to put that education 
to the same use as their male peers, to suc- 
ceed in a- competitive society in which all 
differences in legal rights between men and 
women were wiped out. There remains a very 
large part, of the female population on whom 
the. tion of such a constitutional 
standard would be disastrous. There is no 
doubt that society permitted these women 
to come to maturity not as competitors with 
males but rather as the bearers and raisers 
of their children and the keepers of their 
homes. There are a multitude of women who 
still find fulfillment in this role. In the eyes 
of some,,this may be unfortunate, but it is 
true, It can boast no label of equality now 
to treat the older generations as if they were 
their own children or grandchildren. Nor can 
women be regarded as unified in their de- 
sire for change. Certainly the desire to open 
opportunities to some need not be bought at 
the price of removal of legal protections 
from others. The Senate proposal would allow 
for such differences, the House proposal 
would not. 

In summary then, I think that the proper 
answer to the very real problem of inequality 
now bedeviling some women in this country 
would be better answered by specific legisla- 
tion. than by the proposed constitutional 
amendment, If the route of constitutional 
amendment is taken, the amendment ought 
clearly to spell out what it means. If this 
cannot be accomplished by new drafting, 
then it should be attempted by explanation 
in this Committee’s report to the Senate. As 
between the House yersion and the Senate 
version of proposed constitutional amend- 
ments, there are good reasons for choosing 
the latter. 


AMBASSADOR HUGO MARGAIN— 
IN APPRECIATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
generally agreed that relations between 
this country and our sister Republic of 
Mexico have never been better. Commu- 
nications haye improved immeasurably. 
Longstanding border disputes have dis- 
appeared. Trading continues in record 
volume. The number of tourists from 
each country keeps growing. The heads 
of state of our countries are meeting with 
increasing frequency. Members of the 
respective Congresses find greater 
grounds for cooperation with each inter- 
parliamentary meeting. 

This happy circumstance is no acci- 
dent, Mr. President. Rather, it has come 
about as a result of a great deal of hard 
work and accommodation by officials who 
are committed to this goal. And one of 
the men most deeply involved in the 
negotiations for the past 6 years has been 
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my good friend, Hugo Margain, until last 
month the Mexican Ambassador to the 
United States. 

Mr. Margain leaves his post to become 
the new Secretary of the Treasury and 
Public Credit, a position he will hold 
under the incoming administration of 
President-elect Luis Echeverria. He 
leaves behind scores of well-wishers and 
friends who remember the brilliance of 
his performance as ambassador. And he 
leaves as a monument to his service the 
absence of any outstanding points of 
conflict. between our countries. 

I, for one, am most sorry to see him go. 
But I know of the importance of his new 
post, and am confident that he will dis- 
charge his new duties with the same 
competence and enthusiasm which he 
showed here in Washington. Certainly 
there is no one more qualified to be the 
top financial official of the Mexican Goy- 
ernment. Mr. Margain formerly headed 
the Sales Tax and Income Tax Bureaus 
of the Government and served as both 
Assistant Secretary and Under Secretary 
for administration in the Ministry of In- 
dustry and Commerce. He has also au- 
thored several books on such subjects 
as tax law and finances. Add to this rec- 
ord his performance as ambassador to 
Mexico's major trading partner and you 
have a truly splendid background for his 
new position, 

Mr. President, Mrs. Mansfield and I 
wish all the best to Hugo and his wife, 
Margarita, and to their children. We do 
not say “farewell,” but rather “hasta 
luego,” for we are looking forward to re- 
newing our friendship in the near future. 


THE PENTAGON 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
recently, a Presidential blue-ribbon 
panel having completed a study of the 
Defense Department recommended that 
more than 10,000 military and civilian 
staff members in the Pentagon be dis- 
missed. Most of these staff members re- 
ceive high salaries and perform no work 
whatever. The panel termed the Penta- 
gon “an amorphous lump.” Its. size 
makes it almost impossible to run. Ad- 
miral Rickover told a House subcom- 
mittee if the United States does not 
abolish make-work jobs in the Pentagon, 
our defense may collapse of its own 
weight. Admiral Rickover, one of our 
Nation’s most knowledgeable and dis- 
tinguished citizens, expressed amaze- 
ment that in light of the mess in the 
Pentagon our defense posture has not 
already been surpassed by the Russians. 
He offered a simple solution for curing 
the problem. His prescription: 

On a given Monday morning close off the 
4th floor of the Pentagon and allow in only 
enough people to fill the first three. Then, 
on the following week rope off the 3rd floor 
and permit only those who fill the first two 
floors to hold their jobs. 


RETIREMENT OF JOHN 8. 
FORSYTHE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise as 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
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mittee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
join my colleagues in voicing tribute to 
Jack Forsythe, the distinguished general 
counsel of our committee, who marks 
his retirement from Federal service to- 
day. I am sure I speak for all minority 
members of the committee in expressing 
high regard for him as an exemplary 
public servant and as an individual. We 
have all benefited from his counsel. 

Jack Forsythe retires after 29 years in 
the service of his Government, includ- 
ing the armed services during World 
War II, the executive branch, the House 
of Representatives and since January 
1955, as general counsel of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

A graduate of the Duke University Law 
School, he was a classmate and friend 
of a fellow student from Whittier, Calif., 
Richard M. Nixon. He was later to see 
this classmate again when Jack was gen- 
eral counsel of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor and Richard Nixon 
was a Congressman from California— 
and a member of that committee. At 
the same time, Jack worked closely with 
another of the post-World War II gen- 
eration of young Congressmen, a newly 
elected Member from Massachusetts 
named John F. Kennedy with whom he 
would again work closely in the Senate. 

He left the House committee in 1953, 
was employed as general counsel of the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- 
view until January of 1955 when he be- 
came general counsel of the Senate Labor 
Committee. As general counsel, he par- 
ticipated in the drafting and enactment 
of all major labor, education, and health 


legislation enacted by the 83d Congress 
through the present 9ist Congress. 

To Jack Forsythe—and to his charm- 
ing wife, Patricia—go our well wishes for 
the future. May the years to come be as 
full as the years of service to the Con- 
gress and the Nation. 


McGEE SENATE INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, for 8 years 
it has been my pleasure to conduct for 
high school juniors in my State of 
Wyoming the McGee Senate Internship 
contest, which brings to the Nation’s 
Capital one boy and one girl for a week 
planned to enhance an understanding of 
the mechanisms and the procedures of a 
democratic society. 

The contest is designed to stir up in- 
terest among high school students in na- 
tional and international questions. Three 
well-known, nonpolitical people from the 
State served as the panel of judges in 
the competition. In their judgment, this 
year brought the highest level of essays 
that’ the many years of the contest have 
produced. 

The subject matter of the required 
essay this year was conservation, quality 
living, environmental control. For Wyo- 
ming to focus on that question is of great 
relevance. For here is a part of the world 
that we call God’s country in which one 
would think there were no pollution 
problems. 
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I think what it does say to us in the 
Rocky Mountain West is that the mis- 
takes of the already polluted parts of the 
United States may have served as a grim 
warning to those of us from the high al- 
titudes of the Rockies of at least what to 
watch for and try to avoid in the future 
and, at the same time, to come to grips 
with the first outcroppings of environ- 
mental pollution even at the local level. 

Of course, it would be impossible for 
everyone to read all the essays submitted, 
but I think the most outstanding ones 
are of interest to us all and should re- 
ceive wider circulation. For this reason, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that two of these essays, written by 
Sherri Lucille Smith, of Sheridan, Wyo., 
and David Lee Sqonitzer, of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., which received honorable mention 
in the McGee Senate Internship contest, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no’ objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“CONSERVATION: ITS RELEVANCE IN 
WYoMING” 


(By Sherri Lucille Smith, Sheridan, Wyo.) 


The old man struggled over the stumps 
of a once great forest. He noticed the al- 
ready grayish air was darker than the week 
before. He really did not know why he came 
to this particular river every week to fish. 
He just knew that he had been there every 
week for as long as he could remember. He 
could remember the day he caught the 
largest trout that anyone in town had ever 
seen. But, that had been a long time ago. 
He now sat on the bank wondering what he 
would catch, but somehow the river did not 
look the way he remembered it 10, or even 
5 years ago. Now it was very dirty, moved 
slower than in years past, and seemed to 
have some type of sudsy foam on top. In 
fact, now that he thought about it, he could 
not even recall the last time he caught a 
fish. Is this a description of Wyoming? Sure- 
ly it isn't—at least not yet. All of us know 
the beauty of our forests, the fresh clear 
streams, and smog-free blue skies. This 
problem does face many states in this nation 
and will also face Wyoming if we fail to 
plan and carry out conservation of our 
natural resources, Our state is still beautiful 
and rich in natural resources. We have only 
to look around at our sister states to real- 
ize what Wyoming's future could hold. We 
must make stronger rules and regulations to 
protect our natural resources. Our state has 
been relatively unspoiled by man’s selfish- 
ness. However, we must act now to prevent 
Wyoming from becoming, as her sister states 
have in years past—a wasteland left in the 
wake of so called progress. 

Right now, while our population figure is 
low and industry does not have a strong 
foothold we must make our conservation 
plans for the future. We dare not wait until 
the problems are on our very doorstep. Once 
the erosion of natural resources by man 
has begun it is impossible to halt it or repair 
its damage, 

Conservation means protecting and using 
lightly our natural resources, such as: soil, 
water, air, forests, minerals, and wildlife. 
Our natural resources are not only limited, 
but many of them can also be easily dam- 
aged or destroyed. 

Most of the food that we eat comes from 
the soil, either directly or indirectly. As 
President Theodore Roosevelt once said, 
“When the soil is gone, man must go. And 
the process does not take long.” Another 
necessity for man and most animals is a 
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constant supply of water. In the past few 
years we have found that polluted air can 
actually kill people. Forest conservation is 
very important to man for lumber and its 
by-products. It is also important in water 
and soil conservation. Trees slow down 
water runoff and check erosion. Forests also 
provide homes for wildlife and other recrea- 
tion opportunities. Without minerals we 
would have very few of the conveniences of 
modern life. Minerals provide our metals for 
machines, as well as often providing the 
power to run them. Wildlife plays an im- 
portant part in the balance of nature. Wild 
animals provide fur, food, and recreation. 

We must replace the resources we use, 
whenever possible. A good forester cuts trees 
only where other trees will grow to replace 
them. The wise farmer adds to his soil the 
Plant foods that crops take from it. Con- 
servation is concerned with resources for the 
future, not only with the resources we need 
today.- Because our population is growing 
rapidly, every person’s share of the world be- 
comes smaller. Every morning finds 94,000 
more persons on earth than there were the 
morning before. So that the people who come 
after us will be able to use our resources we 
have a duty to practice conservation. 

In 1954, Congress passed the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. This 
law provided for greater cooperation between 
federal, state, and local governments in re- 
ducing flood damage. In 1955, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior began a 20-year pro- 
gram to restore most of the federal grazing 
lands in the West. In 1957, the Forest Service 
undertook its five-year “Operation Outdoors” 
to improve and expand national forest fa- 
cilities for outdoor recreation. People have to 
work together in order to care for our natu- 
ral resources properly, Citizens can take part 
in projects carried on within the state, or 
they can work with their neighbors in com- 
munity conservation projects. Organizations 
can work for conservation and help educate 
citizens in preventing waste and destruction 
of natural resources. Schools also play an 
important part in conservation by teaching 
young people its importance. 

Each of our states has the right, by law, to 
regulate the management of its natural re- 
sources, As an example—Wyoming can pass 
laws to reduce wastes of natural gas and to 
control the amount of oil taken from the 
ground. Our state owns forests which are 
managed according to planned conservation 
practices. 

Our state government has departments to 
protect and manage wildlife resources and 
regulate hunting and fishing. Other depart- 
ments determine forests and water conser- 
vation. Not only do these departments con- 
duct active programs of conservation, but 
they are also active in conservation educa- 
tion. 

Wyoming must make further restrictions 
on the depletion of her natural resources, At 
the present time thousands of cubic feet of 
natural gas are being burned off as waste 
material. This gas cannot be replaced and 
the fumes from burning it are polluting our 
air and sky. 

We in the United States, enjoy many free- 
doms, but the one which I have noticed that 
many people do not take advantage of is, 
that of being able to express their opinions 
to their Congressmen. If people would only 
take the 15 minutes and 6 cents it would 
take to write and send a note to their Con- 
gressmen they, the people around them, and 
the Congressmen would be better off for it. 

Every state has what are called natural re- 
sources. These natural resources are the 
wealth of the state itself. Coal, iron, copper, 
and other minerals are natural resources of 
Wyoming. So are the mighty forests that 
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cover parts of the land; the rich soil on 
Which crops can be grown and the rivers that 
wind through the countryside. If all the 
minerals had been dug up or wasted, the 
forests cut down, the rich soil blown or 
washed away, and the rivers dried up, Wyo- 
ming would be a very poor state and could 
not support its thousands of people. All this 
can easily happen if the citizens of Wyoming 
do not take care of their natural resources. 


CONSERVATION: ITS RELEVANCE IN WYOMING 
(By David Lee Zwonitzer, Cheyenne, Wyo.) 
If this country continues depleting the 
soil, destroying the forest, and wasting ani- 
mal and plant ‘life, tt will in time, become a 
land of decreasing people with no hope for 
the future. Such a fate has taken over other 
lands with the exhaustion of their resources, 
It can happen in Wyoming. Then what? 

The most important part of Conservation 
in Wyoming is that of its land and natural 
resources, including wildlife. Conservation in 
Wyoming plays a major role in the affairs 
and way of life of its people. 

Primitive man had no need for conserva- 
tion. He relied on “Mother Nature” to con- 
Serve all his values of life as food, shelter, 
and clothing. Likewise, the Indian provided 
for himself but also realized the importance 
to conserve so he might live. But modern 
man has developed numerous variations of 
cultivated plants and so has a great range of 
food from which to choose. Not satisfied with 
this, he has developed a complex transporta- 
tion system that enables him to enjoy not 
only the seasonal products of one commun- 
ity, but of many communities, sometimes 
thousands of miles apart. 

When the first white man came to Wyo- 
ming, he saw a watered marsh, fertile land 
of virgin forest and grasslands teeming with 
animal life of many kinds. Today much of 
the land has been stripped of its fine timbers, 
the grasslands plowed and overgrazed, and 
streams and lakes polluted. The need to 
conserve and increase our wild population 
has become apparent. 

Man has disastrously affected plant life, 
sometimes directly and consciously, and at 
other times indirectly and unconsciously. If 
modern man has accomplished other goals 
set years ago, why can't we practice conser- 
vation and make it work? 

The reason is simple. Drainage, ditches and 
large canals destroy marshes and pollute 
streams; either industry or communities de- 
stroy public fishing and fresh water supplies; 
forest destruction occurs by individuals or 
corporations through public camping areas 
and fishing resorts... . 

When progress is made, there is also de- 
struction of other things. So it is with Wyo- 
ming’s conservation. Oil refinery and other 
industrial establishments contaminate our 
fish streams, Ranchers and farmers overgraze 
land thus blowing away our valuable top soil 
and making it hard for new grass to grow, 
and our wildlife is over hunted thus threat- 
ening extinction of animal life. In regard to 
conservation there is a person to blame for 
its abuse and a remedy to the problem. Most 
people would be reluctant to blame them- 
selves for our problems; as with most state 
and national problems great publicity is re- 
quired. Only too often do we see our com- 
munities suffer, by loss of vitally needed 
pure water and other produce that we receive 
from streams and lakes. Then after all this 
waste individuals spend large sums of money 
to provide artificial recreational areas to 
replace those that were naturally available. 
Waste is a severe problem. Satisfactory 
methods of handling waste are known, but 
allowing a pure stream to become a sewer 
system is no excuse to a financial problem. 
Is this what the citizens blame the filth on? 
Some do, and others blame it on whatever 
comes to mind, except themselves. 
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Probably the most basic requirement for 
&, conservation-minded society is the educa- 
tion of all its citizens in resources matter. 

The goal of such education would be the 
preservation and general awareness of con- 
servation that would eventually lead to a 
natural way of life. This education must 
make people look ahead and foresee the 
effects of the abuses to which wildlife re- 
sources will be subject to. People generally 
forget what conservation will mean to their 
children and to their children’s children. 
Those who are not directly affected with 
the out-of-doors usually give little thought 
to the basic value of conservation in pro- 
viding them with food, clothing, shelter, 
and other necessities of life. 

While individuals are doing little, many 
organizations are promoting this program. 
The National Park Service constitutes a 
striking example of successful conservation. 
Wilderness areas and those including natural 
wonders have been set aside, thus assuring 
the existence of such a group of wildlifes 
possessions as possible to no other people. 

These possessions are preserved in animal 
refuges. Refuges have a ‘definite place in 
the conservation field. Their principal func- 
tion is to preserve wildlife. 

Refuges for grazing animals must be 
carefully managed. If not, their very 
success in supporting increased amounts of 
wildlife may flourish because the food will 
be destroyed that was formerly available for 
the favored animal. Refuges for waterfowl 
are indespensible to any management. pro- 
gram established. If numerous enough, 
properly placed, and correctly managed, they 
provide a safe place to breed. Many more 
small refuges are needed to conserve animals 
and also test new ideas in conservation. 

Research is essential to wise management 
of refuge lands if their character is to be 
preserved so that they may function to serve 
not only the present but also future genera- 
tions of wildlife. 

Refuges alone cannot solve the problem of 
restoring wildlife populations. They can, 
however, often assure a safe place to restore 
stock that is in danger of extinction. 

The time may conceivably come when the 
last bit of iron will have been dug from the 
ground, the last pound of coal burned, and 
the last drop of oil refined. It is on these 
things that present civilization and indus- 
trial activity are based upon. Such resources 
were built in the earth through billions of 
years of time, and nothing that the human 
race has yet conceived can add to the total 
quantity now available. 

To hope that the conservation picture will 
not be so bad, it must be assumed that the 
human race will be intelligent enough not 
only to stop the destructive processes that 
have been going on since the white man 
came to this country, but also to reverse 
these processes before it is too late. We must 
start conserving our wildlife, natural re- 
sources, soil, and other necessary aspects of 
conservation. 

Without conservation in Wyoming, there 
will be no Wyoming to. conserve. 


SENSE FINALLY EMERGES 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Gen. William C. Westmoreland, Oc- 
tober 1965, said, “The Communists are 
beaten. We are winning the war. I see the 
light at the end of the tunnel.” Two years 
earlier Maj. Gen. Charles J. Timmes, 
commander of the U.S. Military Assist- 
ance Advisory Group in Vietnam 
(MAAG) said, “The Vietnamese Armed 
Forces are as professional as you can 
get ...I feel we could wrap this thing up 
by the end of the next dry season. We 
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will have driven the Vietcong sufficiently 
underground by the end of next year that 
they will no longer be a national threat.” 
General Westmoreland—July 1967— 
“The war is not a stalemate. We are win- 
ning it slowly but steadily. North Viet- 
nam is paying a tremendous price with 
nothing to show for it in return.” He 
said—February 1968—“I do not believe 
Hanoi can hold up under a long war.” 
And then again—June 1968—‘“The en- 
emy has been defeated at every turn.” 
More than 2 years later it finally 
dawned on General Westmoreland that 
he had been so wrong for so long. He 
said—July 1970—“None of us ever felt 
@ military victory in the classical or tra- 
ditional sense was attainable in South 
Vietnam.” 


McGEE SENATE INTERNSHIP 
CONTEST 


Mr. McGEE,. Mr. President, for 8 years 
it has been my pleasure to conduct for 
high school juniors in my State of 
Wyoming the McGee Senate Internship 
contest, which brings to the Nation’s 
Capital one boy and one girl for a week 
planned to enhance an understanding of 
the mechanisms and the procedures of 
a democratic society. 

The contest is designed to stir up in- 
terest among high school students in 
national and international questions. 
Three well-known, nonpolitical people 
from the State served as the panel of 
judges in the competition. In their judg- 
ment, this year brought the highest level 
of essays that the many years of the con- 
test have produced. 

The subject matter of the required es- 
say this year was conservation, quality 
living, environmental control. For Wyo- 
ming to focus on that question is of great 
relevance, For here is a part of the world 
that we call God’s country in which one 
would think there were no pollution 
problems, 

I think what it does say to us in the 
Rocky Mountain West is that the mis- 
takes of the already polluted parts of the 
United States may have served as a grim 
warning to those of us from the high 
altitudes of the Rockies of at least what 
to watch for and try to avoid in the 
future and, at the same time, to come to 
grips with the first outcroppings of en- 
vironmental pollution even at the local 
level. 

Of course, it would be impossible for 
everyone to read all the essays submitted, 
but I think the most outstanding ones 
are of interest to us all and should re- 
ceive wider circulation. For this reason, 
Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that two of these essays, written by Con- 
nie Wilbert, of Riverton, Wyo., and Jo- 
seph E. Shickich, Jr., of Casper, Wyo., 
which received honorable mention in the 
McGee Senate Internship contest, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAND Is LIFE—OUR Lire 
(By Connie Wilbert, Riverton, Wyo.) 


Land is life. Land produces and nourishes 
life. With rich land comes abundant wild- 
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life and good crops. They are of the soil. They 
are not found where the earth lies barren and 
wasted. 

Our land is rich; our wildlife is abundant, 
and our crops are good. But if one listens 
carefully, he can hear whisperings from the 
past—ominous warnings from lost civiliza- 
tions and nations. If one looks closely 
enough he can see the signs of our times— 
the same signs which were ignored by many 
past civilizations. These nations were once 
great nations, their lands were once fertile 
and rich, and yet now they lie wasted, ruined, 
and wrecked. The histories of these past civi- 
lizations are permanently written upon their 
lands—there are the records of their peoples’ 
struggles and failures to find an adjustment 
to the land in which they lived. 

Mesopotamia's fertile lands tell the facts 
of its history plainly. They tell of a glorious 
past, of a land with dense population, good 
agriculture, and great cities. However, these 
same great cities now lie in ruins and desola- 
tion. Their ruination came not from the sup- 
posed results of raids or invasions of other 
peoples, but in fact, from muddy water. A 
great system of canals was necessary for the 
agriculture, but through poor management, 
these canals were allowed to fill with mud 
and silt. The resulting breakdown of the sup- 
ply of life-giving water brought disaster upon 
disaster to Mesopotamia. No army could have 
destroyed this once powerful nation as did 
the endless, choking sands that finally cov- 
ered the land. 

In Greece, another strange story is re- 
corded on the land. Ancient Greek civiliza- 
tion was at its height. Religion, philosophy, 
and the arts flourished. Beautiful cities were 
built, and Greece became a powerful nation, 
Great forests, an ample water supply and 
productive soils were the basis of Greek 
wealth. Unfortunately, the importance of 
these resources was forgotten as the land 
Was. abused and overworked. The bountiful 
forests disappeared, and the once clear water 
soon ran unconfined across the countryside. 
Once a very productive and powerful nation, 
Greece now lies barren and eroded, another 
impressive reminder of man's lack of fore- 
sight in his abuse of his land. 

What do the histories of these and other 
past civilizations have to do with Wyoming? 
Wyoming is a rich state in so many ways— 
abundant forests, pure, clear water, plenti- 
ful wildlife, and rich farmland in the valleys. 
But within this richness are the signs of our 
times—the same signs that the ancient Meso- 
potamians and Greeks could not see for they, 
too, were blinded by pride and ignorance. 
Wyoming justly takes pride in her great 
forests, forests which have been guarded 
carefully down through the years by a policy 
of wise use, She takes pride in her clear lakes 
and streams, her abundance of wildlife, and 
the richness of her land. Yet there are those 
who cannot see the signs of our times, who 
refuse to look into the future to determine 
what must be done to retain our forests 
and grasslands, our game and fish, and our 
pure water. Many times these are people who 
want the utmost taken from the land, either 
by industry, harsh farming methods, or un- 
just wildlife hunting laws. They cannot un- 
derstand the importance of conserving these 
natural resources so they can be passed on 
to future generations, 

The basic meaning of conservation is: “The 
wise use of all natural resources on a sus- 
tained yield basis; managed to bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number of peo- 
ple over an indefinite period of time.” If 
such a conservation program is to overcome 
the harmful effects of the few who don’t care 
and to succeed with its goal of the greatest 
good for the greatest number, it must have 
the support of an informed and enlightened 
public. We, as the public, must know the ex- 
act problems Wyoming’s conservation pro- 
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grams are encountering, what they are doing 
to overcome these problems and how we can 
help. 

Of great importance is the recognition of 
the interrelationships between the various 
aspects of our natural resources. Water man- 
agement today is a tremendous problem. The 
volume of fiow in many of Wyoming's 
streams has dropped from 25% to 70% in 
less than 100 years, which has caused the 
rivers to reduce in flow. This results in the 
remaining water becoming warmer, which 
in turn affects the fish and other water life. 

Our water supply is almost completely de- 
pendent upon the soil conditions, which fur- 
ther bears out the interrelationship. A con- 
dition which allows the water to soak back 
into the soil is necessary, instead of a con- 
dition in which the water runs over the sur- 
face of the earth, carrying with it the fertile 
top soil so vital to all living things. The Soil 
and Water Conservation Service estimates 
this loss of top soil at more than four bil- 
lion tons each year. This is six times as 
much soil as is being used by all the farm 
crops in the United States annually. In other 
words, the soil that each year is poured into 
the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans is enough 
to grow all the crops in the United States for 
six years. With the present growth of popu- 
lation, there will: come a time when we will 
wish that this soil was back on the ground 
from which it came. 

That fish are also dependent upon soil 
quality may come as a surprise, but fish are 
just as much of the land as any crop. The 
ability of a body of water to support fish life 
depends upon the available plant and animal 
food. These in turn depend upon the nutri- 
ents in the water, and the nutrients are di- 
rectly related to the fertility of the soil over 
which the water flows. 

The future of our wildlife resources is also 
dependent upon making wise use of the two 
basic life-giving substances—soil and water. 
Wildlife is a crop that must be grown just 
as any other crop. Its production must be in- 
tegrated with intelligent management of land 
and water. 

Wise use, applying all the principles of 
good conservation, is our hope and our prom- 
ise of a rich, productive land. We can make 
the choice: either to become aware of the 
signs of our times and conserve our resources, 
or to ignore them and leave our lands bar- 
ren and unproductive as did Mesopotamis 
and Greece and many other past civiliza- 
tions. 

“CONSERVATION—IT’S RELEVANCE IN 
WYOMING” 
(By Joseph E. Shickich, Jr., Casper, Wyo.) 

Most certainly, if the democracy of the 
United States of America ends, the cause will 
come from the inside. But this plot will not 
be a Communist conspiracy—rather the 
cause will be America’s strangulation of her 
environment. The “land of the free” is 
quickly turning into the “land not free from 
debris”. The “spacious skies” have the birds 
coughing in Los Angeles. Our “purple moun- 
tains” are turning grey. Lake Erie is almost 
completely destroyed. All sea life, as pre- 
dicted by ecologist Paul Ehrlich, may com- 
pletely disappear in ten years. The land is 
becoming useless, and many species of wild- 
life are disappearing. To top this all off, 
every man, woman, and child has three 
pounds of pesticides allotted him via the 
air each year. America is very adequately 
committing suicide. 

Wyoming’s concern for this environmental 
form of Russian roulette is not much more 
than would be expressed if the weapon were 
a dime store squirt gun, Our state has tended 
to consider itself isolated from the outside 
world but recently this theory has begun 
to backfire. For example, a year ago it was 
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taboo to speak of racial disenchantment in 
the “Equality State”. After all, Wyoming 
was unique and free from the problems of 
her sister states. Yet somehow, angry Black 
students emerged at the University last fall. 
Wyoming is trying to apply the same anal- 
ysis to the problem of our ecology. 

It is impossible to expect Wyoming to stop 
its evolution toward industrialization before 
its environment becomes endangered. Too 
many natives have the conception we will 
successfully cross that bridge when we come 
to it. Wyoming is already on the bridge, but 
the bridge's foundation has been laid in 
quagmire. The consensus seems to be that, 
although we don’t like the idea, the state is 
large enough and the population is small 
enough to safely absorb the polluted refuse. 
Few citizens remember that California fed 
itself the same line a few years ago. Cali- 
fornia’s situation speaks for itself. 

The Equality State has arrogantly con- 
cluded that since its wildlife reserves are 
still relatively abundant, it has provided 
excellent protection for these animals. 
Granted we have some superior hunting 
laws for the conservation of game, but little 
has been done to avoid their contamination 
by the gases, pollutants, and poisons we re- 
lease into the air, land and water. 

Economically, the pollution of our wildlife 
could spell financial disaster for Wyoming. 
At last tally in 1965, sportsmen spent $60,- 
043,324.00 on the hunting and fishing indus- 
try. To protect this source of revenue, we 
have a law that sets the fine for “passing” a 
substance into a natural stream or lake 
which will “kill or destroy any fish therein” 
at not less than fifty ($50.00) dollars or not 
more than one hundred ($100.00) dollars for 
each offense. If a company broke this law 
everyday of the year, Wyoming at best could 
make up only $3,650.00 of the loss, 

Wyoming’s water may be the least protected 
of her resources. Most of the water laws date 
back to at least 1923 with some going back 
to the 1890's. Unfortunately, the content of 
these laws is essentially the same as it was 
fifty plus years ago. One such law is Stat- 
ute 35-188: 

“No city or town shall be prohibited or en- 
joined from discharging its sewage into a 
river or body of water unless such sewage so 
pollutes the water thereof as to be dan- 
gerous.” 

Wyoming is on the losing end when it 
allows a law to exist that states specifically 
“a city Cannot Be Prohibited from polluting 
unless”. This law prevents pollution only 
when it is considered dangerous. In effect it 
is saying—"“Go ahead, pollutte. When the 
crisis develops, then we will think about a 
remedy.” If Wyoming’s water dies, the state 
will soon follow. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson concluded that “a 
nation never falls but by suicide”. The 
United States and the State of Wyoming to- 
gether are pushing the environmental de- 
struct button. Today, the greatest threat to 
the United States’ security is internal apathy. 
“Where apathy is master, all men are slaves.” 
(Anonymous) 


THOSE FRIENDLY FORCES—TOO 
FRIENDLY TO FIGHT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the friendly forces of the Saigon mili- 
tarist regime of General Thieu and Air 
Marshal Ky outnumber the VC, or forces 
of the National Liberation Front, by a 
ratio of more than 6 to 1. Also, they are 
armed and maintained by American tax- 
payers and supported by our bombers 
hurling tons of explosives around the 
clock. Yet their fellow countrymen fight- 
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ing for a cause—national liberation— 
have been defeating them soundly 
throughout the past 9 years. In 1968, 
nearly 124,000 South Vietnam soldiers 
ran away instead of fighting. This was 
the highest desertion rate ever suffered 
by any country in time of war. Then, last 
year this shameful record was broken 
and even more South Vietnam soldiers 
deserted. That total in 1969 exceeded 
127,000. It is for this that young Ameri- 
cans are drafted to offer their lives in 
Vietnam, Thailand, Cambodia, and Laos. 


COMMISSION ON CAMPUS UNREST— 
AN ANALYSIS AND COMMENTARY 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday the distinguished senior Senator 
from Colorado gave an extremely sig- 
nificant speech before the annual meet- 
ing of the Associated Milk Producers, in 
which he warned against the damage 
that may be done by the upcoming re- 
port by the Commission on Campus Un- 
rest. 

There is much evidence that currently 
the concerns expressed by the Senator 
about campus conditions and prospects 
are widely held by citizens nationwide. 

It is clear that there is solid basis for 
such apprehensions, 

Of particular interest is the commen- 
tary of the Senator from Colorado on 
the composition of commissioners, and 
their functioning generally. He followed 
up with particulars on some of the occur- 
rences in the instant commission in its 
proceedings, 

I believe what Senator Attorr had to 
say is of vital concern to all of us and 
to the entire Nation, as well. For that 
reason, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert his speech in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GORDON ALLOTT 

Summer is ending and the school year is 
beginning. It is a good time to remember a 
wise remark by Mr. Dooley, the fictional phi- 
losopher who entertained Americans around 
the turn of the century. Mr. Dooley was once 
asked: “If you had a boy would you send him 
to college?” To which Mr. Dooley replied: 
“At the age when a boy is fit to be in college, 
I wouldn’t have him around the house.” 

That joke has an odd ring to it nowadays. 
Because of the actions of a small but deter- 
mined minority of violent students, many of 
our great universities are becoming unfit 
places for the decent majority of students. 

In fact, a lot of our traditional jokes about 
universities now sound odd. Not so long ago 
it was fun to describe a professor as a man 
whose job is to tell students how to solve 
the problems of life which he himself tried 
to avoid by becoming a professor. Perhaps 
there once was a time when one could avoid 
problems by becoming a professor. But that 
time has passed. 

Not so long ago someone defined a “univer- 
sity” as an institution for the postponement 
of experience. Perhaps the same person de- 
fined an “education” as something that en- 
ables one to get into more intelligent trouble. 
Both these definitions seem a little dated to- 
day. Today our universities are institutions 
where people are exposed to dangerous kinds 


of experiences. And sometimes it seems that 
an “education” is something that enables one 
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to get into the most mindless kinds of trou- 
ble. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the old jokes about 
universities are not funny any more. The 
situation on our campuses is no laughing 
matter—as they can tell you in Madison, Wis- 
consin, where a bomb recently killed a father 
of three, and did millions of dollars in dam- 
ages. 

This morning I want to share with you my 
thoughts on the dangerous situation we face 
as the new school year begins. I am very 
happy to be able to speak with you on this 
subject. 

You represent American agriculture, and 
American agriculture represents the sort of 
achievements that come from healthy co- 
operation between free men and free uni- 
versities, Too few Americans understand that 
agriculture is one of the most technologically 
sophisticated businesses in this technolog- 
ically sophisticated Nation. And too few peo- 
ple understand that the phenomenal produc- 
tivity of American agriculture owes much to 
the creative partnership that has long existed 
between American farmers and our great 
State universities. I am sure everyone here 
understands this, and that is why I know 
you are interested in helping save our univer- 
sities. 

A good way to begin helping our uni- 
versities is to discuss intelligently an im- 
portant project now underway in Washing- 
ton, This project disturbs me and I think it 
should disturb you. 

Right now the President’s Commission 
on Campus Unrest (the Scranton Commis- 
sion) is writing a report on its findings. It 
will issue that report soon. In fact, the 
issuance of that report may closely coin- 
cide with the opening of the new school 
year. 

What disturbs me is that this report may 
do even more damage than has already been 
done by what I think were flamboyant, in- 
flammatory, prejudiced and irresponsible ac- 
tions by the Commission during its months 
of public hearings. There is reason to fear 
that the forthcoming report may be a flac- 
cid whitewash of the violent new-left polit- 
ical movement that is openly seeking to 
capture or destroy our great universities. My 
concern is based on two facts. First, this 
Commission has not behaved well so far. 
Second, this kind of Commission is fore- 
doomed to failure because it is perfectly 
designed to aggravate the problems it is 
supposed to solve. 

Let me deal with the general and the 
particular. I will explain why such Commis- 
sions are generally a bad idea, and then why 
I think this particular Commission has been 
no exception to that rule. 

The central problem with such Commis- 
sions is that they are literally irresponsible. 
They do not have to answer to any voters for 
the statements they make. They are not re- 
sponsible for implementing their own rec- 
ommendations. They can cruise into a trou- 
bled community, generate a lot of publicity, 
raise tempers and a lot of dust, and then be 
gone, Others are left responsible for cooling 
the tempers and settling the dust after these 
instant experts have dashed off to the scene 
of their next Instant analysis. 

Another and relatea problem with such 
Commissions is that, while the individual 
members have no continuing responsibility 
for implementing the policies they advo- 
cate, they do have responsibilities in their 
regular employment. And these responsibili- 
ties can influence their behavior when serv- 
ing on Commissions. Let me give an exam- 
ple. 

One of the members of the Commission 
is President of a university that has its own 
full complement of tensions and political 
activists. This man is not responsible for 
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any campus but his own. Yet he is under 
the constant pressure of temptation—the 
temptation to use his spot on the Commis- 
sion to make the sort of statements that 
will please the radicals he will have to cope 
with on his own campus this fall. 

Now I do not think all Commissions are 
equally bad. It is important to distinguish 
between two kinds of Commissions—those 
which investigate questions of fact, and 
those which delve into matters of moral 
judgment and policy formation. Compare 
the Warren Commission with the Commis- 
sion on Campus Unrest. 

The Warren Commission was created to 
investigate the facts about the assassination 
of President Kennedy. It was composed of 
eminent men who had no axes to grind, Its 
purpose was to lay to rest the ugly and 
neurotic rumors that inevitably circulate 
after such a tragedy. I think the Warren 
Commission performed that) task reasonably 
well. 

But the Commission on Campus Unrest is 
not investigating a narrow question of fact. 
It is deeply enmeshed in the most emotion- 
charged issues of the day. Indeed, some Com- 
missioners have shown great zest for de- 
claiming on drugs, war, peace and anything 
else. which some radical witness claims is 
making him restless. This Commission is not 
composed of men who are uniformly emi- 
nent or disinterested. Rather they are a mixed 
batch, and some have highly developed 
(and fashionably leftist) political views 
which they are not bashful about advertis- 
ing. 

I am not saying that there have not been 
proper times for the Commissioners to ex- 
press strong opinions. On the contrary, I 
think the Commissioners have been derelict 
in not voicing strong indignation when wit- 
nesses have viciously attacked this Nation, 
and arrogantly justified coercive behavior. 
On such occasions the Commissioners have 
been distressingly passive. They have given 
the impression of seeking what Lincoln 
called “sophistical contrivances”"—such as 
“some middle ground between the right and 
the wrong.” 

This brings me to the matter of this Com- 
mission’s particular failings. 

First, some of the Commissioners are hard- 
ly objective investigators. It will be recalled 
that one young Commissioner—who has be- 
come the darling of the media—almost im- 
mediately after being appointed announced 
that he thought the President was to blame 
for the problems at Kent State. For months 
now one has not been able to turn on the 
television news without seeing this man lay- 
ing down the law about other people’s sins. 

Second, the Commission has given a dis- 
proportionate amount of time to hearing po- 
litical speeches by radicals. Perhaps the ef- 
fect of such hearings would not be quite so 
bad if the press could be relied upon to give 
balanced coverage. Unfortunately, the press 
only makes matters worse. When the Com- 
mission descended on Kent State, the Presi- 
dent of that University gave a very interest- 
ing and balanced assessment of the situa- 
tion. But the prominent press coverage went 
to some student who said—and I do not 
jest—that campus riots would not stop until 
we “clean up our lakes and rivers.” 

The third failing of the Commission is 
that some members have been rude, arro- 
gant and high-handed in dealing with per- 
sons who are not radicals. For example, phys- 
icist Edward Teller and philosopher Sidney 
Hook—two of America’s most distinguished 
and public spirited scholars—were treated 
with disdain and contempt when they testi- 
fied. 

Members of the Commission staff also have 
been guilty of high-handed arrogance. At 
one o’clock in the morning of August 17 a 
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phone rang at Lockbourne Air Force Base 
near Columbus, Ohio. The caller was a 28- 
year old law student employed by the Com- 
mission. This young man demanded that the 
Air Force instantly send a helicopter 130 
miles to the Holiday Inn in Kent, Ohio from 
which he was calling. He wanted the heli- 
copter to fiy him to Camp Grayling in cen- 
tral Michigan so he could serve subpoenas on 
some Ohio National Guardsmen who were 
undergoing summer training there. He also 
demanded a contingent of Air Force police- 
men to accompany him. The people at Lock- 
bourne patiently explained that they did 
not have any helicopters cr policemen to 
lend. This did not satisfy the staff member, 
who proceeded to place a number of other 
demanding calls. Before long he was de- 
manding things of the tactical air command 
post at Langley Air Force Base in Virginia. 
There he harassed the executive officer for 
the Air Force Vice Chief of Staff. At about 
2:30 am. he awakened a Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense at home. In what must 
be one of the year’s great understatements, 
the Secretary allowed as how he was “not 
too thrilled” by the chance to talk to this 
aggressive staff man in the middle of the 
night. I am happy to report that when this 
staff man finally quit calling—at 5:55 a.m— 
he still had not managed to brow-beat the 
military into giving him helicopters and a 
battery of policemen. 

The fourth failing of this Commission is 
that its members have not demonstrated 
proper sensitivity to the civil rights of wit- 
nesses, Commission “hearings” frequently 
haye resembled trials. Witnesses have been 
subjected to accusatory inquisitions. Com- 
missioners have assailed reputations and 
rendered judgments on the basis of flimsy 
information and hasty investigation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when I think about 
these failings, I worry about the possible 
contents of the report the Commission will 
issue soon. I hope the report does not reflect 
these failings I have mentioned. I especially 
hope it avoids the five most familiar—and 
frankly, the dumbest—cliches about campus 
disorders. These cliches are familiar to us 
all. 

The first cliche is that all the trouble can 
be described by the antiseptic word “dis- 
sent”—implying that riots and bombings 
are a form of “dissent.” 

The second cliche is that all the unrest 
is a result of “excesses” of idealism—imply- 
ing that the bombers have hearts of gold. 

The third cliche is that the Federal Goy- 
ernment should “listen to” and “be more 
responsive to” the radicals—but this cliche 
does not tell us what is to be gained from 
“listening to” an arsonist, or how one is 
supposed to be “responsive to” a rioter. 

The fourth cliche is that we should cure 
the disorders by changing our foreign policy, 
or cleaning up Lake Erie, or performing 
some other list of good deeds demanded by a 
violent minority. This cliche ignores the 
fact that to do so would amount to giving 
up majority rule and turning our democracy 
into a mobocracy dominated by adolescent 
minorities. 

The fifth cliche about campus disorders 
is the tiresome statement that usually passes 
for fairness. This is the statement that 
campus violence is equally bad when done 
by political leftists or political rightists. The 
trouble with this is that it implies that 
violence is coming from both sides. In fact, 
last spring leftist elements shut down 500 
universities in one week, and rightist ele- 
ments shut down none. 

As I have said, I hope the Commission re- 
port avoids these damaging cliches. If the 
report accepts the cliches, it will give a 
Government stamp of approval to all the 
muddled thinking that has influenced the 
most misguided university administrators in 
recent years. 
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There are raging conflagrations on our 
campuses. We need to douse them—and the 
incendiaries who are lighting them—with 
cold water. But the Commission report may 
be about to pour kerosene on the flames. 

This will especially hurt the moderates on 
campus who are fighting today on embattled 
and eroding ground. They occupy the posi- 
tion of simply decency. They are fighting for 
traditional academic freedcm—for the free- 
dom of scholars to teach without political 
interference. They are fighting to prevent 
our universities from coming to resemble 
some Latin American universities where 
Militant students impose their politics on 
every aspect of university life. In short, 
these moderate men and women are fight- 
ing—sometimes at risk to their own safety— 
for you and for me. And you and I will suffer 
along with them if the Commission report 
cuts the ground from under them. 

Recently there have been some optimistic 
predictions that this would be a relatively 
quiet year on campuses. I do not know 
whether this hope is justified. But this much 
I do know. The dedicated, patient moderate 
men and women on campuses have been 
strained to the breaking point in recent 
years in their efforts to hold up the standards 
of common decency on campus. They have 
been attacked—sometimes physically at- 
tacked—by extremist students. They have 
been betrayed by weak administrators bent 
on appeasement. They have been distracted 
from their scholarly tasks. The last thing 
these brave and dedicated people need is a 
stab in the back from this Commission. And 
that iS exactly what they will get if the 
Commission report justifies the violent mi- 
nority which has done millions of dollars 
damage on campus, has forced the closing 
of hundreds of universities, and has violated 
the rights of millions of American students 
and scholars. 

This Commission has already done damage 
simply by failing to be manfully indignant 
when radical witnesses have suggested that 
riots are justifiable until the Government 
does what radicals demand. A report that 
fails to express vigorous indignation about 
coercion from the left will amount to a 
stab In the back to the moderates and the 
majority. 

If the Commission does administer this 
stab in the back, then we will be face to face 
with a grim irony. The Commission estab- 
lished to investigate disorder will have be- 
come a cause of disorder. This Commission 
was appointed by this Administration. I am 
a Republican; a member of the Senate lead- 
ership; and I am one of the President’s most 
consistent supporters. Hence, I take no pleas- 
ure from noting the misadventures of this 
Commission. However, common sense tells 
me that the President himself is not solely 
responsible for this. He is quite properly 
preoccupied with the tasks of establishing 
peace and economic stability. He cannot per- 
sonally attend to all the details of domestic 
policy. 

So, in such matters he must rely heavily 
on his staff. I am convinced that responsi- 
bility for this Commission and its make-up 
rests heavily on the shoulders of a few of 
the President’s senior domestic policy advis- 
ors. If so, in this matter, the President’s 
advisors have not served him well. 

In fact, if the Nation’s domestic affairs are 
unsettled this fall by campus disorders, part 
of the blame will attach to the Commission 
on Campus Unrest, and to the President's 
advisors who assembled it. 

One lesson to be learned from this is that 
people in Washington are not well placed 
to solve the problems on the campuses. The 
most important work on behalf of common 
sense and decency on campus can be done 
by people like you back in your respective 
states. 

The way for you to begin is by facing three 
hard facts. 
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First, neither the Federal Government nor 
any policy or official of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to blame for campus problems. 
Nothing could be more inane than the testi- 
mony of those persons who told the Commis- 
sion that the President or the Vice President 
is to blame. There have been major campus 
disorders since 1964—and at that time Mr. 
Nixon was practicing law in New York and 
Mr. Agnew was serving as Baltimore county 
executive. Blaming. the President’s or Vice 
President's “rhetoric’’ for campus riots is 
about as sensible as blaming Leo Durocher’s 
“rhetoric” for the Chicago fire of 1871. 

The second hard fact we must face is that 
the Federal Government cannot solve the 
problems of the campuses. With regard to 
private institutions such as Harvard, if the 
alumni do not exert their influence—and es- 
pecially their financial power—on behalf of 
common decency, then nothing can save 
them. With regard to the State universities, 
unless the State legislatures exercise their 
power, the State universities are doomed. 

The third hard fact we must face is that 
if our universities are going to be saved, they 
will be saved by persons such as you. The 
next time a school administration or fac- 
ulty appeases radicals by shutting down the 
school, let the State legislatures cut the 
funding for the school accordingly. If one 
week of classes are suspended, let a pro- 
rated amount of funding be withdrawn. 
This will work wonders for putting back- 
bone in university administrators. Further, 
when it dawns on the faculty that the State 
legislatures vote the funds that pay faculty 
salaries, the faculty will become anxious to 
keep classes going. 

It is clear where persons such as you fit 
into this process. In an important sense each 
of you is a trustee of your State university. 
If each of you, and each of your friends, 
takes it upon yourself to talk sense to your 
State governments, then the State govern- 
ments will talk sense to the persons who are 
running our precious—and expensive—uni- 
versities. 

If you and your legislators talk sense, then 
our universities will survive the kind of non- 
sense that has been talked by so many wit- 
nesses before the Commission, and the kind 
of nonsense which threatens to appear in 
the Commission report. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I know it is very 
early in the day to be pondering such grave 
and ominous matters. But it is rather late 
in the life of our great universities for us— 
all of us—to join in defending them from 
their violent enemies, and from those who 
obscure the facts about these enemies. 

All of us have a stake in the survival of 
these universities. And there can be no doubt 
that the very survival of these institutions as 
educational institutions is at stake. If these 
institutions are not to be debased; if they 
are not to become staging grounds for radi- 
cal political agitation; then all responsible 
citizens must take a stand. 

If you do take a stand, you can undo all 
the damage that has been done by the Com- 
mission on Campus Unrest, and you can 
make sure that no one will ever think we 
need another such Commission. 


DIPLOMATS IN RESIDENCE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, one of the 
little known, but valuable programs of 
the Department of State is its program 
of diplomats in residence at American 
institutions of higher education. Under 
this program, now in its seventh year, 
senior Foreign Service Officers are as- 
signed to spend a year in residence, by 
invitation, at colleges and universities. 

The diplomats-in-residence program, 
although small in scale, is, I believe, a 
significant and commendable effort to 
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improve communications and develop 
understanding between the Government 
and the academic community, including 
the young people attending colleges and 
universities. 

During the 1969-70 academic year, 
the University of Rhode Island had the 
privilege of having on its campus as a 
diplomat in residence a very distin- 
guished and able senior member of the 
Foreign Service, Mr. Harvey R. Well- 
man. 

I know from my discussions with Mr. 
Wellman, and with students and faculty 
members, that his residency provided a 
significant new perspective to the uni- 
versity program. 

Mr. Wellman has written an interest- 
ing and perceptive article on the diplo- 
mats-in-residence program based on his 
experiences at the University of Rhode 
Tsland, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the article, from the August issue-of the 
Department of State Newsletter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIPLOMATS-IN-RESIDENCE: BRIDGES TO THE 

UNIVERSITIES 
(By Harvey R. Wellman) 

The Foreign Service has a new challenge. 
It is at home rather than abroad, in the 
American universities. Increasingly facul- 
ties and students are becoming alienated 
from the national government. Dissension 
and frustration over United States foreign 
policy in Southeast Asia haye led to loss of 
rapport with and confidence in the federal 
government and even to questioning the va- 
lidity and viability of political institutions 
and processes. There is need to restore lines 
of communication between the government 
and the universities especially in the foreign 
policy field. There is need to restore con- 
fidence in government if representative gov- 
ernment is to work. 

The intellectual community probably does 
not reflect the majority view in the United 
States. But it is an important minority. It is 
the nation’s chief resource for research, in- 
tellectual criticism and new ideas and new 
approaches to old problems, Among the 
seven millions of young people in the na- 
tion’s colleges and universities are the fu- 
ture leaders of America. 

The program for assigning senior Foreign 
Service Officers as diplomats-in-residence to 
American colleges and universities is only 
six years old. It has run parallel with the in- 
creasing unrest, protest and politization on 
American campuses in recent years. 

It began as a modest program and has 
remained small. In six years 51 senior offi- 
cers have gone to a total of 65 colleges and 
universities. In the academic year 1969-70 
there were ten; in 1970-71, the seventh year, 
there are to be six. 

Under this program, there have been 
diplomats-in-residence at about 3 percent of 
the over 2000 colleges and universities in this 
country. The demand for them is much 
greater. About 110 applications from uni- 
versities are pending and unfulfilled. Most 
imstitutions which have had a resident diplo- 
mat would like to see his one year tour ex- 
tended. Others which have been host to a 
visiting diplomat are now asking for another. 
In view of the need and the demand, the 
question arises whether the Foreign Service 
despite its small size and limited resources 
is doing enough. 

The small number of total assignments 
does not however disclose the full influence 
and impact of the senior Foreign Service 
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Officers who have been assigned under this 
program. A diplomat in residence at one 
university will have invitations to visit, 
speak and meet with students and faculty 
at other colleges and universities in the same 
and neighboring states. The 61 diplomats 
who have been resident at institutions in 35 
states will probably have visited once or 
more times at as many as 400 colleges and 
universities throughout the nation. Thus 
the program has touched a substantial por- 
tion of the American academic community. 

The diplomat-in-residence program is not 
the only program the Department of State 
is using to try to bridge the gap in com- 
munication, confidence and credibility be- 
tween the government and the universities 
in the field of foreign policy. The scholar- 
diplomat seminars are & new approach 
which should be effective: The recent Senior 
college live-in was an imaginative idea. Both 
the government and the universities should 
be exploring all feasible ways to increase 
understanding and rapport between them. 
The diplomat-in-residence is only one way. 
But it may be one of the most effective ways. 

Just because the diplomat is in residence 
at a university he has the time and is in a 
position to reestablish communication and to 
lay the ground for credibility on a personal 
basis with university students, faculty and 
administration. In the present atmosphere 
of suspicion, distrust and sometimes hos- 
tility towards - government representative, 
this takes time. As a temporary member of 
a university faculty, he has the credentials 
to enter faculty meetings and classrooms. 
Eventually he can look forward to being ac- 
cepted and heard as a member of a uni- 
versity community as well as an official of 
government. Free from bureaucratic require- 
ments on the part of either the government 
or the university, he has the flexibility to 
shape his activities to his opportunities 
and the needs of the situation as he views 
them. His availability and accessibility will 
be assets, And he will have many and varied 
opportunities. 

It is difficult to generalize about the ex- 
periences of a diplomat-in-residence for each 
is different. It will depend upon the univer- 
sity of assignment. In six years these have 
included public and private schools, large 
state universities and small liberal arts col- 
leges, religious-affiliated and secular-oriented 
institutions, Size, college organization, fac- 
ulty orientation, curriculum, planning for 
future development will all affect the pos- 
sibilities of the diplomat and the requests 
made of him. 

His own interests and proclivities will also 
be important factors. He will have oppor- 
tunities and receive requests to work with 
faculty committees, help develop new study 
programs, participate in lecture courses and 
seminars,meet with students individually and 
in groups,. speak to civic, community and 
professional organizations, give interviews to 
newspapers, appear on radio and television, 
advise administrators and faculty on prob- 
lems with government and students on 
careers in public service. He will have to ac- 
commodate some requests because it is ex- 
pected of him whether or not he is especially 
interested or peculiarly qualified. But he can 
welcome and develop activity in areas which 
he prefers in which he feels he can make 
the maximum contribution. 

The diplomat has his principal loyalty and 
obligation to his university of residence. 
From it he derives his academic status such 
as an adjunct professor of political science, 
It provides faculty privileges, office space, 
secretarial assistance. More important his 
chief opportunities will come from this pri- 
mary university association. 

The diplomat-in-residence at my university 
was sponsored by a planning committee on 
international studies. Intercollegiate and in- 
ter-disciplinary, the committee made the 
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diplomat an active member and at once pro- 
vided him with acqaintances and entry into 
various colleges and departments. It pub- 
licized his presence on campus and his for- 
eign service experience. It arranged for an 
interview with pictures in the widely-read 
regional newspaper. From faculty on the com- 
mittee came the first invitations to appear 
in college classes with opportunities to meet 
students and have discussions with them. 

In my view a diplomat in residence on a 
university campus should remain a diplomat; 
he should not try to be a professor. His only 
special and possibly unique contribution is 
his Foreign Service experience. If he sticks 
to talking about what. he has done or seen in 
Foreign Service, he is on safe ground, On 
this basis he speaks with the authority of 
experience or first hand observation. His par- 
ticipation on this basis in the university cur- 
riculum and other activities will be welcome. 
And on this basis he is likely to be most 
effective. 

Classroom opportunities will most likely 
be in -political science, history, interna- 
tional relations. But other possibilities are 
not excluded. All classes of sophomores in 
military science were combined for two lec- 
tures by me on foreign policy formulation 
and diplomacy as an instrument of national 
policy. I spoke on Foreign Service and on 
international educational exchange to a class 
of graduate students in education. At an 
upperclass course in international marketing 
in business administration, I described the 
services provided to American business and 
businessmen by the diplomatic and consular 
service. 

One invitation to course participation 
leads to others. The request may be general, 
to discuss the formulation of foreign policy, 
the organization and functioning of the for- 
eign affairs agencies, the operations of a 
diplomatic mission. The request may be more 
specific, to discuss areas of foreign relations 
or aspects of foreign policy in which the dip- 
lomat has been involved. Since my more 
recent Foreign Service experience has been 
in the NATO area including Portugal and 
Portuguese Africa, I often dealt with those 
subjects. My experience in Latin America 
especially with the Alliance for Progress and 
in Castro Cuba also evoked interest. My brief 
association with Adlai Stevenson at the UN 
also received notice. I drew on my experience 
in all these areas when discussing how the 
government operates in foreign relations and 
how foreign policy develops and is executed. 

These classroom presentations and discus- 
sions with students gave me a chance to fill 
out and sometimes correct factual impres- 
sions. They also provided opportunities to 
come to grips with sometimes naive and often 
mistaken assumptions about U.S. foreign 
policy objectives as well as U.S. capacity to 
influence developments in international 
relations. 

Invitations to course participation on one 
campus led to invitations from other cam- 
puses usually as the result of a faculty mem- 
ber recommending the diplomat to a friend 
or former associate or student on another 
campus. Upon invitation I made a dozen 
visits to other colleges and universities in 
and near Rhode Island. Two of the most pro- 
ductive from my viewpoint were in May 1970 
when most campuses including my own were 
on strike over Cambodia and Kent State. 

Though a diplomat-in-residence should 
hold himself out as a diplomat, he is for an 
academic year a member of a university fac- 
ulty. If he has not been before in the aca- 
demic world except in his youth as a student, 
it will be an educational experience to attend 
faculty meetings, to observe how a university 
governs itself and to study the interplay be- 
tween students, faculty and administration. 
Faculty meeting is a good place to observe 
university attitudes. Fall 1969 and spring 
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1970 were good times to watch changing uni- 
versity attitudes towards the government 
and its handling of important foreign and 
domestic policy issues. 

The university and especially the faculty 
expect that respect will be shown for aca- 
demic processes and principles, and in par- 
ticular academic freedom. If in addition to 
respect, the visiting diplomat shows genuine 
interest, he is repaid with cordiality and op- 
portunities to join in and participate. After 
I had attended Faculty Senate meetings reg- 
ularly as a most interested observer, the Sen- 
ate invited me to serve on its Honors Pro- 
gram Committee. This brought opportun- 
ities to meet outstanding professors and 
honor students as well as to follow closely 
the honors colloquium of distinguished lec- 
tures. The diplomat-in-residence was in a 
position to join in selecting the subject for 
the 1970-71 honors colloquium—youth, poli- 
tics and change—and the designation of a 
faculty member to coordinate the program. 

The main job of the diplomat-in-residence 
is academic relations. He has also important 
and stimulating opportunities in public re- 
lations. He will have many invitations from 
groups of citizens with or without university 
associations to be a guest speaker. Invitations 
will come from Rotary Clubs, men’s clubs, 
women’s clubs, business and professional 
organizations, church groups. They will leave 
the topic to him and will not usually insist 
or expect him to deal with controversial 
foreign policy issues, atlhough a public for- 
um may meet on a foreign policy issue of 
passionate concern and request his partici- 
pation. 

Generally these groups are interested in 
seeing what an American diplomat looks 
like and hearing what he has to say about 
his profession. He may be the first American 
diplomat they have met and they may haye 
little awareness of what the Foreign Service 
is or does. 

It is heart-warming to have a cordial wel- 
come and earnest attention from fellow 
citizens who’ show their sincere interest by 
holding you for questions long after your 
formal remarks. These are chances to make 
friends for the public service. The diplomat 
can also strike a blow for better appreciation 
of the complexities of foreign relations and 
of the need for responsible as well as re- 
sponsive foreign policies. 

The principal challenge to a diplomat-in- 
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residence is to establish communication and 
& measure of rapport with those faculty and 
students most critical of U.S. foreign policy. 
The number at the university seriously con- 
cerned about questions of foreign policy 
increased greatly after the Cambodian inter- 
vention and for the first time on many cam- 
puses including my own, included most of 
the hitherto silent, uninvolved moderates. 
But from the first the critical, activist, ar- 
ticulate minority included the most stimu- 
lating campus elements, the most influential 
instructors, the student leaders on campus 
who were probably most likely to become 
national leaders. 

The diplomat-in-residence might well eval- 
uate his effectiveness based on his success in 
getting across to these critical faculty mem- 
bers and students. Any success will not come 
early or easily but there is no reason why he 
should not achieve some success during an 
academic year, He need not retreat from fact 
or principle or accept their assumptions and 
conclusions to achieve it, although he will 
be impressed favorably by the idealism, high 
moral standards and probing questions he 
will often encounter. But he must be willing 
to listen, to reason objectively, to be honest 
and try to answer hard questions. In doing 
s0 he can change the image of what a 
diplomat is. He can begin to restore credibil- 
ity in a representative of government on a 
personal basis. 

Academic year 1969-70 was a tough year 
for diplomats-in-residence. It began with a 
moratorium and peace marches; it ended 
with campus strikes, teach-ins and a student 
dialogue with Congress and the voters. Yet 
it was a year of increased opportunities for 
diplomats-in-residence—opportunities to un- 
derstand, opportunities to influence univer- 
sity attitudes. 

Despite the increase of campus concern 
and frustration, my university regrets it will 
not have a diplomat-in-residence in 1970-71. 
Friendships with activist professors stood the 
strains of Cambodia and Kent State and the 
ensuing campus strike and kept open com- 
munications. During the strike students, in- 
cluding some most upset and concerned 
about foreign policy direction, still continued 
to drop by to discuss with the diplomat-in- 
residence careers in public including for- 
eign service. 

Despite some opposition from the extreme 
including strong critics of U.S. foreign policy, 
welcomed the presence on campus of an ar- 
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ticulate spokesman for government and a re- 
source for information about government as 
it actually operates in foreign affairs. Hope- 
fully the continuing presence of diplomats- 
in-residence on American college and uni- 
versity campuses will help students and fac- 
ulty to come to regard our government as 
their government rather than as “that gov- 
ernment,” 


SHOCKING STATISTICS ON SHOE 
IMPORTS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
shocking statistics of the shoe industry 
have been released for the first 7 months 
of this year. I regret to say that in the 
month of July alone 18,128,300 pairs of 
nonrubber footwear were imported into 
this country. This brings the total for 
the first 7 months of 151,288,200—an in- 
crease of 20.8 percent over the same pe- 
riod in 1969. In addition, the value of 
imports for the same period totaled 
$322,793,100—a 30-percent increase over 
the same period last year. 

While these statistics are sadly impres- 
sive, they do not tell the whole tragic 
story of the shoe imports crisis. What we 
all must remember is that as these im- 
ports increase, hundreds of American 
workers every month lose their jobs, 
often with little hope of finding a new 
one. 

The imports will increase and the un- 
employment rolls will grow until Con- 
gress takes appropriate steps to stem 
the flow of these cheaply made foreign 
goods. Hopefully, the House will act soon 
on the Mills bill so that we in the Sen- 
ate can do our part to protect the thou- 
sands of jobs which are ultimately at 
stake. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
more detailed breakdown of the import 
data which is provided by the New Eng- 
land Footwear Association. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IMPORTS—JANUARY-JULY 1970, LEATHER AND VINYL FOOTWEAR IMPORTS 


[Millions of pairs] 


1970 


Percent change 


Percent change 


1970 1969/1968 1970/19691 


22.3 


1969/1968 1970/19591 


+153.0 | May 
+33.0 | 
+27, 0 

Ki 


20.6 +28.0 
Gz 2 te D 
18.1 oF 0 
151.3 +13.5 


¢ 
4306 
(+23. 0) 
+8.0 
+20.9 


1 First 4 months 1969 totals affected by dock strike. 


ALL MAJOR TYPES OF FOOTWEAR IMPORTS SHOW IN- 
CREASES—LEATHER AND VINYL FOOTWEAR—IST 7 
MONTHS 


Percent 
change, 
7 months 
1970/1969 


Average Estimated 
value retail 
per pair 


$4.24 
1,08 


3.09 
- 82 


1.39 
-73 


Men’s and boys’ leather_-_._. 
Men's and boys’ vinyl__..._- 
Women’s and misses’ 


Women’s and misses’ vinyl.. 

Children’s and infants’ 
leather 

Children’s and infants’ vinyl. 


2 No change. 


SOVIET MILITARY ADVANCES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, year 
after year we have deliberated in this 
body about how much to cut defense 
spending. Strong attacks have been made 
on the military procurement bills of the 
past 2 years. We have been reducing our 
weapon inventories and troop strengths. 

At the same time the Soviet Union has 
been steadily building up its own mili- 
tary establishment to the point where it 
is now stronger than the United States 
in many respects and in the very near 
future will be superior to this country in 


virtually every quantifiable area of mili- 
tary strength. 


The gains made by the Soviet Union 
have gone largely unnoticed. A small 
change in the balance of power each 
year does not seem to alarm this coun- 
try. But over a period of 20 years the 
small and supposedly insignificant 
changes have added up to a very sub- 
stantial change in the balance of world 
military power. 

Mr. President, a most illuminating ar- 
ticle published in the August 17, 1970, 
issue of Armed Forces Journal spells out 
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in full detail how the balance of power 
has changed, dangerously and signif- 
icantly, over the past 20 years. The ar- 
ticle, entitled “The Soviet Union Moves 
Ahead: On Land, On the Sea, and In the 
Air,” written by James D. Hessman, the 
magazine’s senior editor, points out, for 
example, that— 

First, on a proportionate basis the 
Soviet Union is spending more than three 
times the percentage of its gross national 
product on defense than is the United 
States; 

Second, our once-formidable edge in 
strategic nuclear missiles has. withered 
to nothing, and in 5 years, if present 
trends continue, the U.S.S.R. will have a 
2-to-1 margin in this important cate- 
gory; 

Third, the U.S. Navy is now at its 
lowest strength level in 20 years, while 
the strength of the Soviet Navy con- 
tinues to grow in numbers and in quality. 
Moreover, only 1 percent of the U.S.S.R.’s 
Navy is over 20 years old, compared to 
41 percent of the U.S. fleet in the 20- 
years-or-older category. 

Fourth, the U.S. merchant marine has 
similarly declined from over 3,500 ships 
in 1949 to fewer than 1,200 now avail- 
able, while the Soviet merchant fleet has 
grown steadily from only 432 in 1949 to 
1,717 at present. The Soviets hope to 
have 4,300 major vessels—a tenfold in- 
crease—by 1980. 


Fifth, reduction in US. military 


strength in Europe have left the number 
of U.S. Air Force aircraft there at less 
than half the number we had in Europe 
in. 1955. U.S. Army troop strength in 
Europe is at-its lowest level since 1951. 


Mr. President, this is a most important 
article, not sensationalized, but conser- 
vatively written and extremely well doc- 
umented. It states the cold hard facts 
of the changed military balance of power 
soberly and responsibly. I recommend 
it as must reading for all Senators, par- 
ticularly those who want to cut defense 
spending even more. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Sovier UNION Moves AHEAD: ON LAND, 
ON THE SEA, AND IN THE AIR 
(By James D. Hessman) 

(Note.Journal Senior Editor James 
Hessman. recently returned from Europe 
where he received command and “threat” 
briefings at the U.S. European Command 
in Stuttgart, at Headquarters U.S. Army 
Europe in Heidelberg, at Headquarters U.S. 
Naval Forces Europe in London, and at the 
U.S. Berlin Brigade Headquarters in Berlin. 

(On his trip he interviewed, among others, 
General James H. Polk, USA, Commander- 
in-Chief US. Army Europe; General David 
A. Burchinal, USAF, Deputy Commander U.S, 
European Command; Admiral Waldemar F. A. 
Wendt, USN, Commander US. Naval Forces 
Europe; BGen Harold I. Hayward, USA, Com- 
mander U.S. Berlin Brigade; and a number 
of European defense industry officials. 

(In earlier articles in this series Mr. Hess- 
man analyzed the quantitative and qualita- 
tive changes in the Soviet/Warsaw Pact 
threat over the past decade (“European 
Scenario: The Balance Shifts Eastward,” 
Journal 4 July); the strengths and weak- 
nesses of U.S. forces in Europe positioned 
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to counter that threat (“US. Forces In Eu- 
rope; Great Men and Great Machines ... 
But Not Enough of Either’—Journal 11 
July); and the growth of a now highly ef- 
ficient and increasingly competitive Euro- 
pean weapons industry (“A Booming Euro- 
pean Defense Industry Tools Up for the 
Next Decade’—Journal 25 July). In the 18 
July issue were complementary related arti- 
cles by Journal Congressional Editor Bruce 
Cossaboom and Pentagon Editor Joseph 
Volz on, respectively, U.S. airlift and sealift 
capabilities and limitations. 

(In this, the final article in the series, Mr. 
Hessman tells how the U.S. is losing the num- 
bers game, spells out in unprecedented de- 
tail how the US. weapons inventory has 
declined precipitously in almost every quan- 
tifiable area, reports how the Soviet Union 
has maintained and in many areas improved 
its own relative military position, and an- 
alyzes the long-range strategic and political 
implications for the U.S. 

(Except where the source is cited the tables 
and figures accompanying this article have 
been compiled by Journal staff writers and 
researchers from a number of unclassified 
sources. Except for attributed quotes, the 
views expressed by Mr. Hessman are his and 
do not necessarily in every case represent 
the views of the U.S. Department of Defense 
or the personal or official views of the U.S. 
military commanders interviewed by Mr. 
Hessman on his trip.) 

Twenty-five years ago this month 
United States dropped on Hiroshima 
world’s first atomic bomb. 

At that time the U.S. had a monopoly on 
nuclear weapons. It also had the world’s 
largest and most powerful Navy, Air Force 
(then the Army Air Corps), and merchant 
marine, with only the huge and combat- 
hardened Russian Army considered a pos- 
sible match for the U.S. Army. 

In the intervening quarter century the 
U.S. nuclear arsenal has been greatly ex- 
panded and refined, but what was then a 
monopoly has been reduced in gradual stages 
to overwhelming superiority, to marginal 
superiority, to “parity,” and finally to the 
current “sufficiency.” By 1975, moreover, ac- 
cording to present estimates used by U.S. 
planners, the USSR will have reversed a 
once-formidable U.S. advantage and will en- 
joy an almost two-to-one margin in strategic 
nuclear missiles. Whether U.S. “sufficiency” 
at that time will be sufficient to deter Soviet 
nuclear blackma!l—or to convince U.S. allies 
to resist such blackmail—is a speculative 
question at best. 

But it is not only in the nuclear field that 
the United States has lost its predominance. 
Over the past 25 years, and particularly in 
the past decade, the Soviet Union has caught 
up with and often surpassed the U.S. in one 
weapons category after another. Such 
changes as have occurred in the overall mili- 
tary equation have been gradual, almost im- 
perceptible on a year-to-year basis, but over 
a quarter of a century the cumulative effect 
has been to alter the balance of power sig- 
nificantly, and most dangerously. 

Item: The U.S. Navy's operational inven- 
tory of major combatant ships is now at its 
lowest level since 1950. In two categories 
(battleships and command ships) of the 13 
listed (see table) the U.S. no longer has any 
ships in commission. In each and every one 
of the other 11 categories the number of 
ships in commission has been reduced, and 
in’ most categories significantly so. The So- 
viet Union, on the other hand, has built 
up its Navy both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively. Directly comparable statistics on USSR 
nayal forces are classified, but according to 
the NATO Information Service (in NATO 
Facts and Figures, 1969), “Russia entered 
WWII at the bottom of the list of major 
world naval powers, and now ranks second 
only to the United States.” 


the 
the 
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Item: The Soviet merchant marine has ex- 
perienced similar growth, while the U.S. mer- 
chant marine—the vital “fourth arm” of na- 
tional defense—has declined drastically. Ac- 
cording to U.S. Maritime Administration sta- 
tistics, the U.S, merchant fleet has dwindled 
from a post-WWII (1949) total of 3,513 
ships—26.0-million gross tons, over one-third 
the world gross tonnage—to a 31 December 
1969 total of 1,937 ships—18.0-million gross 
tons, less than one-tenth the world gross ton- 
nage. During the same period, the Soviet 
merchant fleet grew from 432 ships (1.3-mil- 
lion gross tons) to 1,717 ships (10.0-million 
gross tons). Just as significantly, the Soviet 
building curve is on the way up, while the 
U.S. new construction curve is still plum- 
meting ever downward. 

Item: U.S. Army strength in Europe, after 
surging to a peak of 278,000 men in June 
1962, has dropped to the current 185,000 level, 
lower than at any time since 1952, and 42,- 
000 lower than the previous 1952-65 low of 
227,000 men in 1960. Soviet/Warsaw Pact 
ground forces also haye been considerably 
reduced and streamlined, but “The mobiliza- 
tion of first lime reserves and the move- 
ment of other reinforcements” during the 
early stages of mobilization, according to 
the authoritative London Institute for Stra- 
tegic Studies (ISS-in The Military Balance, 
1969-1970) would give the Warsaw Pact 
countries “a superior reinforcement capac- 
ity.” The USSR, of course, long has enjoyed 
a huge numerical advantage in tanks—NATO 
tanks are generally considered more modern, 
however, and NATO has an estimated (by 
ISS) 50% advantage over the Warsaw Pact in 
anti-tank weapons. 

Item: The inventory of U.S. aircraft in 
Europe has declined from a high of 1,300 in 
1955 (200 bombers, 950 fighters, 150 trans- 
port aircraft) to fewer than 550 (500 fighters, 
fewer than 50 transports) in 1970. The 
worldwide U.S. intercontinental bomber 
force, moreover, according to various SecDef 
(McNamara and Laird) posture statements, 
has drifted steadily downward: from 697 on 
1 Oct 67 to 646 on 1 Oct 68 to 581 on 1 Oct 69. 
The Soviet Union, meanwhile, according to 
Laird, has a fleet of “about 150 Bear and 
Bison heayy bombers and about 50 Bison 
tankers currently in inventory” as well as 
“more than 700 medium bombers and tank- 
ers.” 

Item: According to Defense R&E Director 
John S. Foster, Jr., in testimony recently re- 
leased by the House Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee chaired by Representative 
George H. Mahon (D-Tex), the Soviet Union 
two or three years ago passed the United 
States in funding of military-related re- 
search and development and is now spend- 
ing “about 25%” more than the U.S.—“It 
may be as little as 15% or as much as 30 
or 35%"—on military R&D. “If the Soviets 
continue to increase their effort devoted to 
military-related research and development 
and we continue our present trend,” Dr. 
Foster told the subcommittee, “within the 
next two years the Soviet Union will assume 
technological superiority.” 

Grim as the present picture is, the appal- 
ling fact is that matters undoubtedly will get 
much worse before they can become better. 
Maritime Administrator Andrew Gibson, for 
example, has stated that from a maritime 
viewpoint the United States is “three or four 
years away from disaster” (Journal 23 Au- 
gust 1969). The U.S. Navy may not lose any 
more ships for a while, but even were a 
crash building program started immediately 
it would take years before the active duty 
inventory could be built up in any appre- 
ciable sense. The same is true of the Army’s 
tank and helicopter forces and of Air Force 
and: Navy. aircraft. The U.S. helicopter in- 
dustry has been particularly hard hit by 
cutbacks in the defense budget and unless 
remedial action is taken soon will have to 
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close down virtually all production lines 
(see “Helicopter Industry Faces Potentially 
Fatal Squeeze’—Journal 13 June). 

NOT ALL GLOOM 


Not all is unmitigated gloom. As is pointed 
out later in this article, the U.S. and its NATO 
allies still possess formidable military 
strength and are also favored by a number 
of intangible advantages. Most importantly, 
the U.S. “assured second strike” capability 
still is, or should be, a thoroughly credible 
nuclear deterrent against a massive large- 
scale Soviet preemptive first strike. But on 
14 December 1967 the NATO Defense Min- 
isters. formally adopted the new “flexible re- 
sponse” strategy, and NATO defense planning 
apparently is now based on the belief, (ar- 
ticulated in NATO Facts and Figures, 1969), 
that “a massive surprise attack ... is not 
the most likely way for a war to start. 

“In the limited type of operation which 
would be a more probable form for the out- 
break of hostilities,” the NATO book contin- 
ues, “such weapons [ICBMs] would be in- 
flexible.” 

But if it is accepted that a limited or con- 
ventional war is “a more probable form for 
the outbreak of hostilities,” it must then be 
asked whether the U.S. or the USSR is better 
prepared for such a war. 

Probably no definitive answer is possible, 
but from the evidence available it seems 
clear that over the past two decades the rela- 
tive military capabilities of the Soviet Union 
have increased at a much more rapid rate 
than have those of the United States. Here, 
fleshing out and expanding upon the infor- 
mation earlier presented, are additional data 
in various areas which must be considered 
in assessing the short- and long-term changes 
in the military balance between the two 
superpowers." 

Defense Spending: Fortune magazine last 
year published a series of articles on U.S. 
defense spending (Journal 16 and 23 Aug: 
1969), the thrust of which was that U.S. 
defense spending should be reduced. For- 
tune estimated that in FY 70 the U.S. would 
spend $84-billion on defense, the USSR $60- 
billion. Excluding some $27-bililon in Viet- 
nam.costs, however, the U.S. defense budget 
was pegged at. only $57-billion, or $3-billion 
less than the Soviet defense budget, even by 
Fortune figures, which were definitely not 
weighted in favor of the U.S., Fortune noted, 
but made little of the fact, that U.S. per- 
sonnel costs take over one-third of the U.S. 
defense budget, but less than one-sixth of 
the Soviet budget. Minus personnel costs, 
therefore, the non-SEA FY 70 U.S. defense 
budget (later cut back several billion dol- 
lars) amounted to less than $38-billion, the 
FY 70 Soviet defense budget slightly over 
$50-billion. This means that last year, using 
conservative estimates, the Soviet Union al- 
ready was spending over $12-billion more 
per year than the U.S. on military equip- 
ment and facilities. Because of additional 
Administration and congressional cutbacks 
in the U.S. defense budget the FY 71 margin 
will be even greater, 


1 The information on which this article is 
based has been drawn from a variety of of- 
ficial and unofficial sources, as have the 
tables which accompany the article. For this 
reason, because other data is classified and/ 
or unavailable, and because of certain in- 
consistencies in classification from one Serv- 
ice to another, there are certain inconsisten- 
cies between the article and the accompany- 
ing tables, and in one or two cases internal 
Inconsistencies in the same table. These are 
pointed out where clarification is necessary 
and-do not, it is believed; detract from the 
key point of the article, which is that the 
accumulated incremental year-to-year mili- 
tary gains the USSR has achieved over the 
past 20 years have altered the world balance 
of power substantially in favor of the Soviet 
Union. 
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The relative defense spending levels can 
be looked at another way: According to the 
State Department’s 1970 Fact Book of the 
Countries of the World the 1968 Soviet gross 
national product is estimated “at the equiv- 
alent of approximately U.S. $400-billion.” Ac- 
cepting Fortune magazine's $60-billion esti- 
mate of Soviet defense spending, this means 
that the USSR, which can afford it much 
less, is nevertheless spending 15% of its gross 
national product on defense. The original FY 
71 “rock bottom” U.S. defense budget, which 
has been already cut in Committee, was at 
the time submitted only 7.0% of the U.S. 
gross national product. If Vietnam war costs 
(classified) are excluded the FY 71 U.S. de- 
fense budget would be in the neighborhood 
of only about 5% of the U.S. GNP, or about 
one-third the funding, on a proportionate 
basis, allocated by the Soviet Union to de- 
jense spending. 

Naval Forces: According to Soviet Sea Pow- 
er, a landmark 1969 study by Georgetown 
University's Center for Strategic and Inter- 
national Studies, the Soviet surface fieet 
“now includes two helicopter carriers, 20 to 
24 cruisers, 110 to 120 destroyers and frigates, 
92 oceangoing escorts, about 150 missile- 
armed patrol boats, plus approximately 400 
other fast patrol boats, 270 coastal escorts, 
250 or more landing ships and craft, and a 
large assortment of mine sweepers, support 
and auxiliary vessels.” The Soviet submarine 
force, for years the world’s largest, is esti- 
mated (by Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1969-70) at 
about 385 ships. Sixty-five are nuclear- 
powered, including a growing number of the 
Polaris-type “Y"-class boats now being built 
at the rate of one per month. Only 1% of 
the USSR’s Navy ships are over 20 years old; 
an estimated 41% of the U.S. fleet is over 20 
years of age—average age is over 16 years. 

The U.S. Navy is considered superior in 
ASW and in its worldwide logistics and sup- 
port capabilities. The U.S. Navy’s attack car- 
rier fleet also gives it a unique capability 
which could not be duplicated by the Soviet 
Union for another 15 to 20 years; if then. 
Then carrier force is aging, however, and 
funding for construction of new Nimitz- 
class nuclear carriers has -been repeatedly 
delayed or cut back both within the Ad- 
ministration and on Capitol Hill. 

Maritime Forces: The dwindling U.S. 
merchant marine is even smaller than it 
looks, Maritime Administrator Andrew Gib- 
son told The Journal that, of the 1,050 ships 
in the National Defense Reserve Fleet, “some 
700 have been identified already as scrap 
candidates and have not been considered 
available for years” (Journal 23 Aug. 1969). 
The burgeoning Soviet fleet, on the other 
hand, is still in the throes of expansion and 
is projected (in Soviet Sea Power) to more 
than double by 1980, at which time “the 
Soviets intend to have 4,300 major vessels, 
aggregating 27-million deadweight tons.” 

There is another factor: age. As of 31 
December 1958, according to MarAd statistics, 
average age of U.S. merchant ships was 14.2 
years, a shade less than the world average of 
14.5 years. The average age of Soviet mer- 
chant ships was then 25.0 years, consider- 
ably aboye the world average. Exactly one 
decade later, as of 31 December 1968, aver- 
age age of U.S. merchant ships was 22, years, 
average age of Soviet merchant ships was 
10, and the world average was 13. 

Of very small solace is the fact that many 
U.S. shipyards have been modernized in the 
late 1960s and U.S. shipbuilders, even during 
the traumatic. decline of the last decade, 
have been foremost in imagination and in- 
novation, leading the. way in introduction 
and utilization of the containership, LASH 
(Lighter Aboard Ship), and Ro-Ro (roll-on, 
roll-off) shipping concepts. Such imagina- 
tiveness has not sparked much fire on Capi- 
tol Hill, however. For its own good and suffi- 
cient reasons Congress repeatedly scuttled 
MSTS’s 30-ship Fleet Deployment Logistics 
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(FDL) proposal, and now the Navy’s sub- 
stitute MPS (Multi-Purpose Ship) concept 
also is foundering on the legislative rocks 
(Journal 18 July). 


SHIPBUILDERS TOOLING UP 


Meanwhile, U.S. shipbuilders—who for 
business reasons opposed the FDL and MPS 
programs—have been tooling up in expecta- 
tion of the shipbuilding surge promised by 
President Nixon in the 1968 campaign. But 
there’s a five-year lead time from promise to 
performance, apparently—Edward M. Hood, 
President of the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, recently told Congress (Journal 4 
July) that, even if Congress passes enabling 
legislation this year, shipbuilding contracts 
still probably could not be let until spring 
1971 at the earliest, with production picking 
up in early 1972 and first ship deliveries in 
the “long-sought, long-needed, and long- 
awaited rejuvenation of the American mer- 
chant marine” not possible until at least 12 
months beyond that. 

Ground Forces: Here there is reason for 
cautious optimism. Tempered by the com- 
bat. experience of Vietnam, the U.S. Army 
and U.S, Marine Corps are, man for man— 
an important qualification—equal to and 
probably better than the ground forces of 
any other country in the world. U.S. troops 
in Vietnam are better trained, better 
equipped and supplied, possess more accu- 
rate and more lethal firepower, and have 
better logistics, communications, and mobil- 
ity capabilities than any other troops any- 
where else in the world—including US. 
ground troops in Europe. 

And it is in Europe where the crunch will 
come, if and when. The buildup, moderniza- 
tion, and upgrading of U.S. ground forces 
and equipment in the late 1960s for a guer- 
rilla war in Southeast Asia resulted in some, 
but not overmuch, upgrading of U.S. ground 
forces equipment in Europe—but it was ac- 
companied by a manpower cut. “Having the 
world’s finest football equipment in the 
world is nice,” one Army R&D official told 
The Journal, “but it won't help you too 
much at a baseball game.” 

The fact is that according to statistics 
provided by the Office of Army Information, 
the 185,000-man U.S. Army in Europe is at 
its lowest strength level since 1951. Official 
tank figures are classified, but unofficial esti- 
mates, and interpolation from Army TOE 
(Tables of Organization and Equipment) 
documents put the number of USAREUR 
tanks at 300 or less. Soviet/Warsaw Pact tank 
strength (see “Order of Battle” table) is esti- 
mated at over 40,000. The order of battle 
figures include large numbers of tanks as- 
signed to units in the USSR’s Far Eastern 
provinces, and many other still “in opera- 
tional storage.” Even so, it is evident that at 
the outbreak of any European conflict the 
Communists would have overwhelming su- 
periority in both troops and armor—and 
there comes a time, as one U.S. commander 
in Europe recently told The Journal, when 
“numbers alone do count.” 

NATO is considered to have a big edge in 
anti-tank weapons—ISS rates the NATO 
margin as “50% superiority.” 

The Soviet Union, like the United States, 
has reduced its military manpower in recent 
years. and has concentrated on fielding a 
more mobile and better equipped Red Army. 
Particular emphasis has been placed on mo- 
bility acording to NATO Facts and Figures 
1969, “so that today armoured forces rep- 
resent a high proportion of the total strength, 
The cross-country and river-crossing capa- 
bilities of their units have been improved, 
as has their night-fighting capability, and 
they have been equipped with heavier mo- 
bile weapons.” 

Air Forces: Here, again, the news is both 
good and bad. The extensive use of heli- 
copters in Vietnam has vastly increased the 
U.S. Army’s mobility and has given it a 
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powerful new dimension of in-theater com- 
bat capability. Despite Lockheed’s financial 
and management problems the company has 
developed a truly remarkable aircraft in the 
C-5, which when it enters the inventory in 
large numbers will give the USAF an airlift 
capability previously unattainable. U.S. 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps air- 
craft and associated weapons and avionics 
all have been improved and upgraded because 
of Vietnam necessities. 

But there are dangerous gaps and short- 
ages, and there likely will be delays in de- 
velopment of the next generation of U.S. 
aircraft. The Administration and Congress, 
which seem creditably willing to cooperate 
at long last in salvaging the U.S. maritime 
industry, are ignoring the perilous economic 
plight of the U.S. helicopter industry. The 
¥F-111 and C-5 programs have been cut back, 
the HLH (Heavy Lift Helicopter) and LIT 
(Light Intra-threater Transport) programs 
still are in a legislative limbo, and the In- 
ternational Fighter program could be sabo- 
taged by political and economic obstacles. A 
limited green light has been given on the 
USAF’s B-1 (formerly) AMSA-Advanced 
Manned Strategic Aircraft) bomber, AWACS 
(Airborne Warning and Control System), 
and F-15 fighter programs, as well as the 
Navy’s F-14 and USMC’s V/STOL Harrier 
programs, but expected procurement stretch- 
outs could mean years of delay before pro- 
duction aircraft enter the operational in- 
ventory in large numbers, 

The Soviets have also cut their overall 
aircraft inventories, but have been not nearly 
as lackadaisical as the U.S. in accelerating 
the introduction of new aircraft. “Of signifi- 
cance,” emphasizes one unclassified US. 
“threat” document, “is that, in the recent 
Moscow Air Show, the Soviets flew in one 
day more new tactical aircraft designs than 
the U.S. had flown in 10 years.” 

Also of particular significance is the fact 
that, while U.S. air forces have been heavily 
committed to SEA, the Soviet Union has 
appreciably improved its relative airpower 
position in Europe. U.S. officials told the 
Journal that in 1960 U.S./NATO forces had 
available “about 5,000” and Soviet/Warsaw 
Pact forces “about 4,300” aircraft of all types 
for immediate use in event of a conflict in 
Europe. The present figures are “about 
2,100" U.S./NATO aircraft, and “about 4,400” 
Soviet/Warsaw Pact aircraft. The US./ 
NATO figures, moreover, include six U.S. 
dual-based squadrons—in CONUS but “com- 
mitted to NATO.” (An important factor in 
the precipitous drop in the U.S./NATO air- 
craft inventory was the 7 March 1966 de- 
cision by French President Charles de Gaulle 
“to cease participation in NATO integrated 
military commands”—a fact which explains 
but in no way ameliorates the situation.) 

Other Factors: The U.S. has renounced 
first use of chemical and biological war- 
fare, is halting CBW research, and is destroy- 
ing much of its CBW inventory. Similar hu- 
manitarian restraint has not been evidenced 
by the Soviets, who, according to testimony 
given earlier this year by former JCS Chair- 
man General Earle G. Wheeler, USA, before 
the House Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, “are probably the ones who are lead- 
ing the field.” 

The Soviets have an HLH; the U.S. does 
not. The Soviets have a FOBS (Fractiona’ 
Orbit Bombardment System; the U.S. does 
not. The Soviets have an operational ABM 
System (“some 64 ABM-~-1/Galosh antibal- 
listic missile launchers around Moscow,” ac- 
cording to U.S. “threat” documents); the 
U.S. does not. And, very importantly, the 
Soviets now are devoting considerably more 
of their scarce resources to defense-related 
R&D than is the United States. 

Finally, an extremely relevant political 
factor: the Soviet Union has improved its 
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relative military strength capabilities across- 
the-board worldwide, but it has impreved 
its relative military strength in Europe even 
more. U.S./NATO forces in Europe likely 
could still withstand even a massive conven- 
tional war surprise attack from the East, 
but perhaps only by resorting to early use 
of tactical nuclear weapons. No one could 
predict what would happen after that. This, 
more than one U.S. official told the Journal 
in recent interviews, is the most dangerous 
element in the changed military balance in 
Europe. 

It may be, as many believe, that the omi- 
nous presence of the U.S. nuclear deterrent 
is sufficient to prevent conventional as well 
as nuclear war. It may also be, as some 
assert, that the USSR's intentions are emi- 
nently peaceful and that, still scarred by 
the memories of WWII, it realizes it would 
have far more to lose than to gain from 
another European conflict. Hopefully, such 
assertions are correct, but they fail to ex- 
plain fully and adequately why the Soviet 
Union has devoted such a frighteningly large 
percentage of its GNP to defense purposes, 
why it has over the past decade embarked 
on such a large-scale across-the-board up- 
grading of its military forces, and why it 
maintains in Eastern Europe manpower and 
equipment far, far in excess of what it needs 
for purely defense purposes. 

CAVEATS AND CODICILS 


It would be easy, using selected bits and 
pieces of information currently available, 
to paint an even blacker picture of the cur- 
rent and projected U.S. military posture. 
But the picture would be distorted beyond 
all credibility, for the fact is that, in most 
respects, the U.S. is still the world’s num- 
ber one military power. What is important, 
and what is pointed out here, however, is 
that in relative terms U.S. military strength 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union has been steadily 
declining for the past two decades while the 
strength of the Soviet Union—again in rela- 
tive terms—has been rapidly expanding. 

Ideally, any comparison of U.S. and USSR 
military strengths would be projected, item 
by item, year by year, weapons category by 
weapons category, on a multi-year “trend” 
chart replete with qualifications, caveats, 
and codicils. 

Such information, unfortunately, is not 
available on an unclassified basis, Even if it 
were, it would be misleading. Comparisons 
can, will, and have to be made, of course, 
but still there can be no 100% valid com- 
parison, for example, between the F-4 and 
the MiG—21, between the Soviet helicopter 
ship Moskva and the U.S. attack carrier 
Saratoga, between the U.S. Marine Corps and 
the embryonic Soviet “Naval Infantry.” 

There are, in addition, numerous qualita- 
tive factors which also must be taken into 
consideration in any assessment of the rela- 
tive U.S./USSR military capabilities. In a 
European battle scenario, for example, the 
Soviet Union, operating from a contiguous 
land mass, would haye considerable geo- 
graphic advantages over the United States, 
which would have the added burden of main- 
taining, with limited means, over-extended 
tramsoceanic logistics lines in the face of a 
Soviet submarine fleet far more formidable 
than the best the Nazis had at the height of 
WWII. It is more likely than not, moreover, 
that the USSR would have the advantage of 
tactical surprise at the outbreak of any con- 
flict. 

Offsetting these factors are a number of 
others which favor the U.S.. whose NATO 
allies, for one thing, presumably would be 
much more reliable comrades in arms than 
would be the USSR's Eastern European satel- 
lites. 

Among other things, the Western powers 
also have: 

A much stronger and more diversified in- 
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dustrial and economic base from which to 
operate. 

Greater reinforcement capability based on 
worldwide numerical superiority in ships, air- 
craft, and ground  strength—worldwide 
ground strength of the NATO countries is 
estimated by ISS at 3.5-milllon men (not 
including France), and Warsaw Pact strength 
at 2.8-million men, (Most U.S. troops are in 
SEA or in the CONUS base, however.) 

Unity of effort—For several years the U.S. 
has been distracted by the Vietnam War, 
but withdrawal from SEA has begun, is 
proceeding on schedule, and likely will not 
be stopped, after which this country can 
once again concentrate much more seriously 
on the European scene. The Soviet Union, on 
the other hand, in the opinion of many ex- 
perts, will be preoccupied for years to come 
with the continuing problem of Communist 
China and for that reason will have to keep 
large numbers of its troops in the Far Eastern 
provinces. 

Technological superiority—-NATO forces 
are considered, again by ISS, to have more 
capable and more versatile aircraft, more ac- 
curate weapons, more lethal ammunition, and 
“the logistic capability to sustain higher rates 
of fire.” In a non-nuclear war situation, ac- 
cording to 1968 posture testimony by former 
SecDef Robert S. McNamara, NATO (“es- 
pecially U.S.") aircraft are considered su- 
perior to Soviet/Warsaw, Pact aircraft “by 
almost every measure—range, payload, ord- 
nance effectiveness, loiter time, crew train- 
ing” (see “Selected Characteristics” table). 

Add to these factors a few additional in- 
tangibles, such as the combat seasoning of 
U.S. forces, the necessity for the Soviet 
Union to defend the world’s longest geo- 
graphic perimeter, the fact that the Soviet 
Navy, particularly its Baltic and Black Seas 
fleets, does not have full open access to the 
sea, and a much more balanced picture begins 
to take shape. 

This said, however, the following pertinent 
facts and implications still remain crystal 
clear for U.S. decisionmakers—and would- 
be budgetcutters—to ponder: 

(1) In absolute numbers the Soviet Union 
has improved its relative position in virtually 
every quantifiable area. Numerical progress 
has been accompanied by considerable force 
modernization and by the introduction of 
new weapons systems on a large scale. 

(2) U.S. general purpose forces would be 
even more heavily outnumbered were it not 
for the temporary buildup necessitated by the 
war in Vietnam. As long as the SEA conflict 
continues, however, the war add-on will 
not be available for use in other theaters. 
But new U.S. force reductions already have 
started under the Vietnamization program, 
and when the U.S. redeployment from SEA 
is at or near completion a scaleback to an 
even lower level of 2.5-million men—or few- 
er—is generally expected. 

(3) Congressionally-mandated cutbacks in 
U.S. weapons procurement over the past sev- 
eral years, however well-motivated, already 
have had an adverse effect on the U.S. de- 
fense posture. More such budget cuts are 
expected, although much of the more stri- 
dent anti-military emotionalism so evident 
a year ago on Capitol Hill now seems to have 
dissipated. 

(4) If current trends continue, the USSR 
in the next several years will almost certainly 
achieve technological superiority over the 
U.S, in every militarily meaningful field. 


IS SUFFICIENCY ENOUGH? 


If and when this most unwelcome event 
occurs the Soviet Union can be expected to 
take full political and. psychological advan- 
tage of it. U.S. “sufficiency” might then still 
be sufficient to deter all-out nuclear war. But 
would it be sufficient to prevent further 
Communist adventurism in the Middle East. 
in Africa, in South America? Would it be 
sufficient to convince the nations of Western 
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Europe to stand fast no matter what form of 
politico/military blackmail is used against 
them? 

There are now two equal, or almost equal, 
world superpowers. If the Soviet Union be- 
came “first among equals” would the 
changed equation have any effect on the 
thinking—and on the actions—of the men in 
the Kremlin or in the White House? 

Such rhetorical questions are unanswer- 
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able, of course—-which is not the same as 
saying they should not be asked. For the 
truth is that, in the opinion of several re- 
sponsible U.S. defense leaders interviewed 
by The Journal, there comes a time when 
“numbers alone” do count, when there is no 
more fat which can be cut from the Defense 
budget, when U.S. Administration and con- 
gressional leaders must stand up to be 
counted for or against national security. 


HISTORICAL DATA—ACTIVE FLEET FORCE LEVELS 
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Whether that time is now—or is already 
past—no one knows. But there are many 
knowledgeable insiders who would agree with 
the Navy’s VAdm Hyman G. Rickover, who 
said in recently released testimony before 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, that 
“the Soviets are capable of starting tomor- 
row the biggest war there has ever been and 
I am frankly not confident the outcome of 
such a war would be in our favor.” 
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Attack carriers (including former CV/CVB and 
CVL) 


ASW Soppa rt carriers eet k former sade Se 
Cruisers. - 

Frigates. __ 

Destroyers__.- 

Ocean escorts. 

Amphibious ships._..-....-..-..-- > 
Submarines 

Battleships. i 

Command ships- - PS bloat, eee IGE Sas E 
Patrol Stile. o5 os Sock. stein soe. 
Mine warfare. 

Auxiliaries 


Source: U.S. Navy Office of PA 


WORLD, UNITED STATES, AND U.S.S.R. MERCHANT FLEETS—AVERAGE AGE, SPEED, AND DRAFT 


1958 


1960 1962 1964 


United 


World -States U.S.S.R. 


Total: 
Number of ships. t 
Percent of total world 
a AEE ANNE 
Average age.. 
Average speed_ 
Average draft 


Combination passenger- 

cargo: 

Number of ships. 

Percent of total combi- 
nation... a 

Average age. 

Average speed 2 

Average draft__._.__- : 


Freighters: 
Number of ships... 
Percent of tota! 
freighters. 
Average age____- 
Average speed.. <2 
Average draft. -_-.____. 


Bulk carriers: 
Number of ships_ --. 
Percent of bulk carrier. 
Average age.. 
Average speed.. 
Average draft. 


Tankers: 
Number of ships 
Percent of total tankers. 
Average age 
Average speed_ 
Average draft 


774 
4.6 


3, 061 


United 
World States U.S.S.R. 


17,317 
100. 0 


United 


World States U.S.S.R. 


18,115 2,529 


ted 
World ‘States U.S.S.R. 


1968 


United 
States 


1966 


United 
States 


World World US.S.R. 


1, 227 


6.8 
14.5 
12.5 
21.9 


18, 423 


100. 0 
17.0 
14.0 
28.0 


19,361 2, 071 1, 634 


7.0 
23.7 
14.6 
19.2 


780 


Source: Statistics Division, Subsidy Administration Office, U. 


S. Maritime Administration. 


UNITED STATES AND U.S:S.R. MERCHANT FLEETS, 1939-1969 


1939 1949 


Type of Vessel United 


States U.S.S.R. United States 


Total ships. 

Combination passenger and cargo. _ 
Combination P/C refrigerated... 
Freighters 

Freighters refrigerated. 

Bulk carriers. 
Tankers (incl. whaling tankers) 


1958! 


United States 


! Data not available for 1959. 


Source: Statistics Division, Subsidy Administration Office, U.S. 


Maritime Administration. 
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THE ORDER OF BATTLE—WARSAW PACT GROUND AND AIR FORCES 


1950 


1955 


1965 1970 1970 


US.S.Ru 
200 
170 


Ground Forces strength (in thousands) _ 


Number of tanks.-.....-.---.__.____- 
Number of aircraft.. 

Fighters.. 

yn 

ransports. 
Bulgaria: ay 

Nombor ofevigieus t= 


thousands)... 
Number of tanks... 


Number of aircraft 
ighters... 
Bombers.. 
Transports...............--.- 
Czechoslovakia: 
Number of divisions.. 


Ground Forces strength Cin 
thousands) 


Number of tanks 


Number of aircraft......_- 
Fighters 
Bombers. ....- 
Transports 
East Germany: 


Number of divisions. .................2..... 


Airb 
Ground Forces strength (in 


MWOOsONES) |. 36S5> Sse ioana 


Number of tanks.. 
Number of aircraft 
Fighters... 
Bombers.. 
Transports.. 
Hungary: 
Number of divisions 


175-200 


165-180 


Hungary—Continued 
Number of tanks. ..---..------- 1,000 _ 750(700) 
Number of aircraft... 23 170 170 


1,0) Ea as ie ae 
Poland: 
Number of divisions. 
inh fas 
i} oo 
Mech. 
Airb. 
Ground Forces strength Cin 
thousands)... - : 


Number of tanks. 


Number of aircraft____ 
Fighters. 
Bombers. 
Transports... 
Rumania: 
upar of divisions. ___ 


Forces 
thousands) 


Number of tanks. 


Number of aircraft 
Fighters.. 
Bombers... 
Transports. __ 

Albania:* 
Number of divisions. 
l 


Transports.....____- aie a 
Total—Warsaw Pact countries: 
Number of divisions. - 


irb 
Ground Forces anne Cin s 
thousands). - h ; é o 2,250 


Number of tanks. . TENE ' ody te Ss, OOD 
Number of aircraft... E: Š x 15,325 
Fighters... . h . 9 10, 125 
Bombers....-- > = 3,9 4,890 3, 120 
Transports x 2, 080 


1 Soviet terminology for infantry-type divisions is Motorized. Rifle. All motorized rifle divisions Source: Various unclassified source RRR on Warsaw Pact Fot, Weapons count includes 


are shown under the mechanized division title. 
2 Airborne units are brigades and not divisions. 
ê Includes one amphibious assault division. 
4 No longer a member of the Warsaw Pact. 
s Largest military ground unit is the brigade. 


Primary mission capability 


Interceptors (high speed/iow payiosi, 

pp pap imme (high speed/high payload). 
Attack (low speed/high payload) 
Reconnaissance 

Low performance (low speed/low payload). 


Total_....... 


tanks and aircraft in operational storage as well as those assigned `o operational units. Specific 
breakdown in each category is classified. NA indicates figures not available. Numbers in paren- 
theses show second estimates often cited. 


SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF AIR FORCES 
[in percent} 


Warsaw Pact Primary mission capability 


Payload index 4 35 
Index of typical loiter time S 
Index of crew training. -~--~ SaaS ie z 55 


Source: Testimony of former Secretary. of Defense Robert S. McNamara, Feb 16, 1968, before the House Defense Appropriations Subcommittee. 


U.S. AIRCRAFT IN EUROPE 


Bombers 


Fighters 


Transports Total Year Bombers Fighters Transports 


Note.—Figures are rounded off to the nearest 50 and include U.S. aircraft stationed in North each category by average squadron strengths—15 for bombers, 20 for fighters, 16 for cargo—and 
Africa as well as in Europe. Totals were computed by multiplying the number of squadrons in later cross-checked with USAF sources, 
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ARBITRARY ASSIGNMENTS TO 
SCHOOLS 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I received 
a letter from a 12-year-old young lady 
in the sixth grade. She lives in Birming- 
ham, Ala., and has been assigned to a 
public school under arbitrary and what 
I believe to be unlawful school plans im- 
posed on the city of Birmingham and 
Jefferson County, Ala., school systems 
and other systems throughout the State 
of Alabama. 

Mr. President, let me quote a single 
statement from the second paragraph of 
this letter: 

I go to school and I don’t have a teacher. 

Mr. President, I defy any human being 
who retains a spark of human compas- 
sion to read this letter and not take 
offense at the cruel and arbitrary imposi- 
tions of school plans which subordinate 
the welfare of schoolchildren and their 
parents to arbitrary racial ratios. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
September 1, 1970. 

Dear Mr, ALLEN: I am 12 years old but I 
am still interested in the school situation, 

I go to Going school and I don’t have a 
teacher. I don’t have 3 teachers in fact. That 
is mighty poor organizing. I'm not the only 
one though. The 6th grade are missing 3 or 4 
and it is so crowded in the (sorry) first & 
second grades they have to have split ses- 
sions. 

Now down the road about a mile is another 
school, not even full! Poor zoning. It’s just 
not fair. I realize we're not only state in 
this condition. 

It is denitely taking away the freedom that 
was once fought for. Next they'll be telling 
us where to live. 

It’s hard on the teachers too. (And isn’t 
fair). For example you take an experienced 
lady (teacher) who has been teaching a long 
time at a certain place and has moved to that 
community to teach there. Well courts come 
along and say I don’t care if you've taught 
over here for 15 years we want you over here. 

And say a Negro teacher has taught over 
in her neighborhood and now she has to go 
across town to teach. By the time she 
reaches her school a little resentment is 
built up. 

Think about the principals too. For the 
last few years he or she has tried to build 
up a good faculty and now integration has 
taken their good, experienced teachers and 
put colored, fresh out of college, in their 
place. 

I use to think it might be fun to be a 
teacher but now the job is too insecure. 

I can’t learn and teachers can’t teach with 
such confusion. 

Our freedom is being taken away. 

You just ask a Negro student where he’d 
rather be. I'll more than likely say he'd 
rather be back at his or her school. 

Where's our freedom? It’s sounds like com- 
munism Leaders telling people where they'll 
teach and where we go to school. 

I repeat, Where is our freedom? 

Sincerely, 
Nancy WRIGHT. 

P.S.—I may seem unimportant but I don’t 
like to be taken away from my school. 


MORTGAGE FUNDS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
recent enactment of the Emergency 
Home Finance Act should provide a tre- 
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mendous boost to this country’s housing 
market, but I fear that its true potential 
is not yet sufficiently known or under- 
stood. It cannot meet all of its expecta- 
tions unless the public knows just what 
it is intended to do—how it will help 
those persons, predominantly middle in- 
come, who have wanted to buy homes but 
have been unable to get financing in to- 
day’s tight money market—and how it 
will help those lenders who normally 
finance conventional mortgages: 

Mortgage funds have been so scarce 
that lenders have been hard put to meet 
their obligations and so expensive that 
middle-income families, to all intents 
and purposes, have been priced out of 
the market. There are Federal programs 
to assist low-income families; the high- 
income groups have been able to finance 
their homes themselves. It is construc- 
tion of housing for the vast middle sector 
of the population which has declined 
seriously—18 percent last year—while 
low-income housing construction in- 
creased 25 percent and homebuilding 
for the affluent rose by 23 percent. 

The new act, designed to generate $3 
to $4 billion a year in new funds for the 
housing market, should result in a dra- 
matic increase in construction starts for 
middle-income housing. I think this act, 
when fully implemented, could poten- 
tially stimulate new mortgage credit 
amounting to $20 billion. 

Before going into further details of 
the act, and its affect on the depressed 
housing industry, I want to acknowledge 
the assistance given to the establishment 
of this program by those within and out- 
side of the Government. I make special 
reference to the staffs of the Banking 
and Currency Committees of the Sen- 
ate and the House, to officials of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
and the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
and to John E. Horne, immediate past 
chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and now chairman of the 
board of Investors Mortgage Insurance 
Co., Boston. John strongly urged this 
program, and he gave evidence of his 
Government training when he appropri- 
ately advocated that the Government 
agencies responsible for administering 
this act be given the authority to set 
rules and regulations within broad 
guidelines established by Congress. 

Since copies of the law, with explana- 
tory information, are available to in- 
terested persons, I will not go into the 
details of the legislation. I shall discuss 
what I believe can be a most significant 
breakthrough for a huge increase in 
funds for housing. And I shall make brief 
mention of several provisions which can 
substantially aid the distressed housing 
economy. 

A brandnew tool, one which in the 
long run could exceed in importance any 
other provision of the Emergency Home 
Finance Act of 1970, is the authority to 
provide a secondary market for conven- 
tional mortgages: This authority is 
granted to both the newly created Fed- 
eral Home Loan Mortgage Corporation, 
under the aegis of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, and the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. 

Conventional loans now constitute 
more than 80 percent of all home mort- 
gages, and the secondary market will 
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assist immensely in creating new and 
large sources of funds to help finance 
long overdue and urgently needed hous- 
ing construction. 

In the past, Government secondary 
market efforts have been concentrated 
on mortgage loans insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration or guaran- 
teed by the Veterans’ Administration. 
Now, for the first time, there is a ve- 
hicle which can provide a stable and 
viable secondary market for conventional 
mortgages. 

While there is a 10-percent limit on 
the amount of conventional mortgages 
more than 1 year old which may be pur- 
chased by FHLMC or FNMA, the po- 
tential for increased housing funds is 
tremendous. One- to four-family home 
structures under conventional mortgages 
make up the great bulk of mortgage debt 
outstanding. With this in mind, it re- 
quires no great imagination to recognize 
that if lenders can sell new mortgages 
each year and finance new homes, a 
great and constant source of home fi- 
nancing funds will have been established 
and the peaks and valleys that formerly 
plagued home financers will be avoided 
or considerably alleviated. 

In addition to providing more money 
for housing, the secondary market for 
conventional loans should make possible 
more profitable operations for the loan 
originator, the homebuilder, the mort- 
gage banker, the product manufacturer 
and, indeed, evey other segment of the 
homebuilding industry. It also should 
go far toward alleviating the recurring 
shortage of housing funds which we 
witnessed in 1966 and 1969. 

The contribution made in both of 
those years by FNMA's secondary mar- 
ket operations in only FHA- and VA- 
backed mortgages indicates the sig- 
nificance of this: There is a far greater 
opportunity in the conventional market 
area because, as I have pointed out, 
conventional loans far exceed in dollar 
amounts the combined totals of FHA- 
and VA-backed mortgages—in fact, they 
now constitute 80 percent of all home 
loans. 

We know from experience that more 
and more families are unable to buy 
housing because they cannot afford a 
large down payment for the home of 
their choice. In the past, Congress has 
recognized this, in part measure at least, 
by liberalizing the FHA and VA pro- 
grams and giving the FNMA authority 
to conduct a secondary market for Gov- 
ernment-backed, high-ratio loans. 

The 1970 act extends this program by 
permitting the lenders to originate and 
sell in the secondary market conven- 
tional loans up to 90 percent of ap- 
praised value if one of three provisions 
is met, the simplest being private mort- 
gage insurance on the amount exceeding 
75 percent. This is somewhat similar to 
FHA insurance. Private mortgage insur- 


ance gives the original lender, as well as 
the eventual purchaser in the secondary 


market, protection for the top 15 per- 
cent of the loan in the event that the 
home buyer defaults. 

Mortgage lenders, of course, have been 
permitted to issue 90 percent conven- 
tional loans in the past but, with the 
shortage of funds, they frequently have 
been reluctant to do so. The fact that 
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they now can. sell them in the secondary 
market should make the high-ratio loans 
more attractive to them. 

This 10 percent down payment pro- 
vision comes at a time when the young 
adults of America are clamoring for 
housing—the demand for satisfactory 
shelter is at its highest level since the 
end of World War II and the home mort- 
gage interest rate at its highest since 
the Civil War. But housing starts last 
year were only 1.4 million—500,000 be- 
low the estimated need—and they have 
fallen even lower in 1970, putting hous- 
ing production in this country below 
that of the leaders in the advanced 
nations. 

The new act has other features which 
should improve the situation, including 
two subsidy programs which can be of 
immense assistance. One authorizes Fed- 
eral grants up to $250 million to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board to en- 
able it to reduce the interest it charges 
its members, a move that in turn will 
benefit the home buyer. The other au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to make available to 
FNMA and the new FHLMC up to $105 
million a year for subsidy payments on 
certain mortgages whose interest rates 
exceed 7 percent. However, both of these 
programs have to be funded. 

Another provision makes available for 
immediate use, at the discretion of the 
President, an additional $2.7 billion for 
the GNMA, 

The act provides several forms of help 
to savings and loan associations, thus 
moving them closer to becoming full 
family-service institutions. The major 
aid is authorization to serve as trustees 
of Keogh funds. This should result in 
deposits of additional millions of dollars 
to be used for home financing. 

The act also grants commercial banks 
authority to make 90 percent, 30-year 
housing loans, This should enhance the 
interest that many banks are beginning 
to manifest in home mortgages. 

So you see, Mr. President, that we have 
taken a potentially valuable forward 
stride in this legislation, particularly by 
creating a secondary market for conven- 
tional loans. It may be necessary later to 
modify or strengthen what we have done 
but, at least, we have taken the first and 
most, important step. 

In brief, and as I have already indi- 
cated, the Emergency Home Finance Act 
of 1970 promises increased opportunities 
for all—home buyers, mortgage lenders, 
builders, and indeed the entire home- 
building industry. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. In accordance with the previous 
order, the Chair lays before the Senate 
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the unfinished business, which will be 
stated by title. 

The title of the bill was read, as fol- 
lows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of the 
President and the Vice President. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his request until I am 
recognized? I shall be glad to yield for 
the purpose he suggests. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator will have no problem. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. The Chair recognizes 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
strongly oppose the passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1. The purpose of my 
appearance this morning is to state the 
reason for my opposition. 

I feel very strongly that reform of the 
present system is greatly needed and I 
endorse the sentiments expressed by 
President Johnson in his special message 
to Congress on January 20, 1966, that 
there is a great need to reform the elec- 
toral college system, although, in my 
humble judgment, President Johnson’s 
recommendations did not go nearly far 
enough, To. a degree, I also endorse, the 
proposal of President Nixon as presented 
in his message to Congress on February 
20, 1969, in that he made it clear that he 
believes that both the proportional and 
district election systems are preferable 
to the popular election plan. 

A change in the constitutional method 
of selecting a President and a Vice Presi- 
dent is long overdue. In an era of tension 
and the possibility of nuclear warfare we 
cannot for a moment again consider the 
possibility of a deadlock among the can- 
didates for President and Vice President 
such as could have resulted in the past 
election, leaving a vacuum in national 
leadership and the possibility of not hav- 
ing a President or a Vice President for an 
indefinite period. We cannot for a mo- 
ment permit such.a situation to occur in 
the election to the most important lead- 
ership posts in the world. 

I strongly feel the electoral vote of a 
State should not be arbitrarily counted 
as a whole in favor of the candidate for 
President or Vice President who receives, 
in that State, the highest number of in- 
dividual votes. This method of selection, 
the winner-take-all system, successfully 
disenfranchises "millions of U.S. citizens 
and denies them the right to have their 
votes weighed and counted in the choice 
of President and Vice President. 

The present system of electing the 
President and Vice President is governed 
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by article IT, section I, and the 12th 
amendment to the Constitution and is 
still unchanged by the addition of the 
23d amendment adding the District of 
Columbia electors. These sections provide 
that the President and Vice President 
shall be chosen by electors appointed by 
each State in a manner directed by its 
legislature, each State having the same 
number of electors as the total number of 
its Members of Congress in both Houses. 

In the case of the District of Co- 
lumbia, its electors would be equal to the 
number of those who represent the small- 
est State in the Union. 

As to the States, this system was agreed 
upon by the writers of our Constitution 
for two basic reasons: first, the electors 
should actually choose the President and 
Vice President because of their greater 
knowledge of public affairs than the pop- 
ulace as a whole had at that time; and 
second, in order to protect the smaller 
States, each State should have two elec- 
tors representing its Senators, based on 
its status as a State, in addition to the 
number of electors, representing its 
Members in the House of Representa- 
tives, based on its population. 

In this day of much better communica- 
tions and much greater understanding 
of public affairs by the average citizen 
there is no further reason or justification 
for continuing the presidential electors 
as such or the electoral college as such. 
Under present conditions it is much 
sounder to let the voters themselves ex- 
press their preference for President and 
Vice President in a binding way rather 
than to delegate their power of election 
to other individuals. 

However, it is interesting to note that 
the same reasons that existed at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution in 
1788 and at the time of the adoption of 
the 12th amendment in 1804 for the fix- 
ing of the number of electors of each 
State on the basis which included all 
of their representation in the U.S. Con- 
gress, that is, both Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, still exist in even greater de- 
gree and operate as strong arguments 
against the abandonment of the consti- 
tutional method of fixing the weight of 
each State in presidential elections. 
These reasons were and are: 

First, the vast difference in population 
of the several States; and 

Second, the zealous retention in the 
States of many elements of sovereignty. 

The. census of 1790 which occurred 
shortly after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution and the beginning of our Federal 
Government in 1789, showed the popula- 
tion of Delaware at 59,096 and of Rhode 
Island at 68,825. These were the two 
smallest of the original States. The same 
census of 1790 showed the population of 
the two largest States as follows: Vir- 
ginia, 880,200; and Pennsylvania, 602,- 
365. Assuming that these statistics re- 
fect accurately the relative population 
of the States at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, it thus appears that 
Virginia then had more than 14 times 
the population of Delaware and approxi- 
mately 13 times the population of Rhode 
Island. Pennsylvania had more than 10 
times the population of Delaware. Prac- 


tically the same disparity of population 
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is reflected by the census of 1800, taken 
shortly prior to the adoption of the 12th 
amendment in 1804, which did not dis- 
turb the setup of the electoral college. 

By the 1960 U.S. census, the popula- 
tion of the then largest State, New York, 
was 16,782,304, and the population of the 
second largest State, California, was 15,- 
717,204. These largest States compared 
with the smallest States in 1960 are as 
follows: Alaska had 226,167; Nevada 
had 285,278. Thus, New York had more 
than 70 times the population of Alaska. 
It is clear that the disparity in popula- 
tion between the largest and the smallest 
State in 1960 was much greater than 
was the disparity between the largest 
and smallest State at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution and also at 
the time of the adoption of the 12th 
amendment in 1804. As to the 1970 cen- 
sus on which we have only preliminary 
figures the disparity in population be- 
tween the largest State, California, and 
the smallest State, Alaska, is even greater 
than it was in 1960. 

Furthermore, I cannot believe that 
the Congress or the American people 
are any less conscious at this time than 
were the Founding Fathers of the neces- 
sity for preserving the full weight of the 
States as separate, sovereign units of 
government which have retained and 
preserved for themselves many elements 
of their sovereignty and which are en- 
titled now, as they were in the early 
days of the Republic, to the retention of 
their two votes in the U.S. Senate and 
the counting of their two Senators with 
their Representatives to make up the 
total number of their electors to whom 
they are entitled in the selection of the 
President and Vice President. To put 
the presidential election solely on the 
basis of population or of votes cast in 
all 50 States and the District of Colum- 
bia would be to downgrade very greatly 
all of the smaller States in the Union, in- 
cluding each of the 35 States whose 
population is less than the average popu- 
lation of all 50 States, or about 3.9 mil- 
lion persons in 1970. 

As just one instance of the terrific im- 
pact of popular election of the President 
and Vice President, and assuming that 
in all States the votes cast would be ap- 
proximately in proportion to total popu- 
lation, based on preliminary 1970 census 
figures, I call attention to the fact that 
the District of Columbia—764,000— 
would by this method be given more 
weight in a presidential election than 
Alaska — 294.607 — and Delaware—542,- 
979—combined, or greater weight than 
Wyoming — 328,591 — and Vermont— 
437,744—-combined. The District of Co- 
lumbia—764,000—would be given greater 
weight than any of the following 11 
States: Alaska, 294,607; Delaware, 542,- 
979; Hawaii, 748,578; Idaho, 698,215; 
Montana, 682,133; Nevada, 481,893: New 
Hampshire, 722,753; North Dakota, 610,- 
648; South Dakota, 661,406; Vermont, 
437,744; and Wyoming, 328,591. 

I was glad to support the 23d amend- 
ment by which the District of Columbia 
was given the same weight as our small- 
est State in the electoral college for the 
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election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent, but I am not prepared to approve 
this additional adventure by which the 
District of Columbia—which does not 
have any of the duties or responsibilities 
of sovereign statehood—would be given 
greater weight than any of the 11 States 
which I have listed and much greater 
power in the election of Presidents than 
is conferred on it now by the 23d amend- 
ment. 

It is a bit amusing to contrast the pro- 
posa! which we are considering today as 
it affects the District of Columbia with 
the action taken by the Senate Wednes- 
day of this very week, 2 days ago, by 
whick the Congress completed action on 
a biil giving a nonvoting delegate in the 
House of Representatives to the District 
of Columbia, thus clearly showing by 
such action that the Congress recognized 
what is a fact—that the District of Co- 
lumbia is not a State and does not have 
State sovereignty under which it is re- 
sponsible for so many laws affecting the 
daily lives of its citizens and the millions 
of transients who come here each year. 
And yet, today, by this constitutional 
amendment it is proposed that we con- 
sider the District of Columbia on ex- 
actly the same basis as each of the 50 
States, greatly enlarging its power in the 
election of presidents and vice presidents 
at the same time we are downgrading 
the power of more than half of the 
States. 

Sometimes in this day of constant 
pushing for increased centralized, Fed- 
eral power, we are prone to forget that 
the States are still sovereign in so many 
fields and that by their laws they handle 
so many of the matters which are com- 
pletely vital to all of their citizens. While 
the States have lost some of their juris- 
diction due to Federal encroachment, the 
States still retain and administer most 
of tiie matters which vitally affect the 
lives of their average citizens such as 
the following: 

Taxing real and personal ‘property; 
operating the public schools; keeping 
vital statistics, such as registration of 
births and deaths; appointment of 
fuarGcians for minors and incompetents 
and handling their estates; ownership 
and conveyancing of property; provid- 
ing for the distribution of the estates of 
deceased persons; providing for the li- 
censing of teachers, doctors, dentists, en- 
gineers, lawyers, and other vital pro- 
fessional and business persons and in- 
stitutions; creating and regulating cor- 
porations and trusts; providing for the 
marriage and divorce of their citizens; 
handling most civil actions and most 
criminal prosecutions; enforcing law and 
order; taking life as a penalty for cer- 
tain heinous crimes; providing, through 
police, firemen, inspectors and sanitary 
workers, for their security and that of 
homes and business; providing for the 
poor house and for hospitals for the in- 
sane, the feebleminded and the ill; con- 
trolling the highways; regulating the 
rates of water, power; gas and local 
transportation and controlling fresh 
water supplies. 

In short, and this is not a full list of 
the State powers still retained, the States 
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handle most of the important aspects of 
life for both their citizens and transients. 
None of these activities are controlled for 
itself by the District of Columbia—all by 
the National Congress. Yet, it is proposed 
both to give the same weight to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which is given to States 
according to population and it is also 
proposed to take away from the small 
States the equal weight which they were 
given by the Founding Fathers, and have 
always had, to represent their State and 
local interests, not just in the Senate of 
the United States, but also in the election 
of the President and Vice President. 

I do not believe that many of the ad- 
vocates of the direct election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President have carefully 
thought the matter through. I do not be- 
lieve they want to downgrade the States 
as would be done by the adoption of the 
proposed direct election amendment. 
Particularly in the Senate, I canrot be- 
lieve that the advocates of the direct 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent realize that the proposed action is 
a direct encouragement to later action 
toward depriving. the States of their 
equal representation in the Senate. And 
I realize that that would be very, very 
difficult under the Constitution. We have 
already seen, however, that the Supreme 
Court is willing to override ancient, con- 
stitutional safeguards when they con- 
flict with its philosophy as to what they 
feel should be the law in this 20th-cen- 
tury Republic. I am not willing to take 
this far-reaching step which so com- 
pletely changes the underlying philos- 
ophy of our Republic of dual sovereignty 
as stated by the Founding Fathers and 
as practiced with relative success and 
public approval through 180 years of 
practical government of our ever-grow- 
ing and ever more powerful Nation. I am 
unwilling to take this step which, in the 
selection of our highest executive offi- 
cials, would radically change our Gov- 
ernment from a representative republic 
to an all-out democracy. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to note, 
as shown on the attached table, the great 
shift in weight of the several States if 
the election of the President and Vice 
President were by popular vote. The large 
States would be given increased weight 
and power at the expense of the smaller 
States as follows: 

Under the popular election plan, based 
on 1970 preliminary census figures, and 
assuming that votes cast would be in 
proportion to population, 29 States and 
the District of Columbia would have 
a smaller voice in the election of the 
President and Vice President than they 
have under the electoral’ college sys- 
tem, six States would retain equal voice, 
and 15 States would gain a stronger 
voice. 

Under the proposed popular election 
system, nine States, having 52.1 percent 


or the population, could control the elec- 
tion. 


Under the present electoral system, 
11 States, having 50.6 percent of the 
total electoral vote, could control the 
election. 

As may be readily seen from the table, 
the loss in State weight, under the popu- 
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lar election system as opposed to the 
electoral system, is 83 percent in the 
case of Alaska; seven other States would 
lose 50 percent or more of their weight; 
eight other States would lose over 25 per- 
cent of their weight; and 13 other States 
would lose from 5.3 percent of their 
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weight to 25 percent of their weight. I 
submit, Mr. President, that those Sen- 
ators from those 29 States who support 
the popular election plan must have 
given little thought to the loss of weight 
of their respective States under the 
pending proposal. At this point, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the tabulation 
referred to be printed in the RECORD. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lonc). Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the- tabu- 
lation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Percent of pop- 
ular vote 
versus elec- 
toral vote 


Percent of pop- 
ular vote 
versus elec- 

toral vote 


Loss 


Percent of 
State weight 


Percent 
Elec- of elec- 
toral toral 
vote vote 


Percent of 
State weight 


Loss 


Percent 
Elec- of elec- 
toral — 
vote 


Percent 
Population of pop- 
1970 ulation 


Percent 
Population of pop- 
1970 ulation 


State Gain State Gain Loss Gain 


California.._..... 19,696,840 


Tennessee.. 
Minnesota.. 
Louisiana... 


Washington. __ 

Kentucky. 

Connecticut. 

A ESE 

South Carolina __- , 522, 
Oklahoma. ...--- , 498, 
Kansas... .....- , 222, 173 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I call 
attention briefly in passing to the fact 
that the following States are the ones 
which are most adversely affected by the 
change in the system that is proposed 
under Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

Alaska would lose 83.3 percent of its 
weight. 

Wyoming would lose 66.6 percent of 
its weight. 

Vermont would lose 66.6 percent of its 
weight. 

Nevada would lose 66.6 percent of its 
weight. 

Delaware would lose 50 percent of its 
weight. 

North Dakota would lose 50 percent of 
its weight. 

South Dakota would lose 57.1 percent 
of its weight. 

Montana would lose 57.1 percent of its 
weight. 

Idaho would lose 42.9 percent of its 
weight. 

New Hampshire would lose 42.9 per- 
cent of its weight. 

Hawaii would lose 42.9 percent of its 
weight. 

Rhode Island would lose 28.6 percent 
of its weight. 

Maine would lose 28.6 percent of its 
weight. 

New Mexico would lose 28.6 percent of 
its weight. 

Utah would lose 28.6 percent of its 
weight, 

Nebraska would lose 22.2 percent of its 
weight. 

West Virginia would lose 27.3 percent 
of its weight. 

Arizona would lose 18.2 percent of its 
weight. 

Arkansas would lose 18.2 percent of its 
weight. 


Gain 
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New Mexico... _. 
Maine... E 
Rhode Island... 
District of Co- 
lumbia. __ 
Hawaii. .____-_. 
New Hampshire. 
Idaho__.._. 
Montana_._._..: 
South Dakota... - 
North Dakota... 


faska... 


| 
| Total... 


Oregon would lose 9.1 percent of its 
weight. 

Mississippi would lose 15.4 percent of 
its weight. 

Colorado would lose 15.4 percent of its 
weight. 

Kansas would lose 15.4 percent of its 
weight. 

Oklahoma would lose 7.7 percent of 
its weight. 

South Carolina would lose 13.3 per- 
cent of its weight. 

Iowa would lose 6.6 percent of its 
weight. 

Connecticut would lose 11.8 percent of 
its weight. 

Mr. President, the list shows for itself 
what is the situation with reference to 
each State in the Union. I hope that Sen- 
ators will study the matter thoroughly. 

I should add with respect to those 
States that are adversely affected that 
Kentucky would lose 5.9 percent of its 
weight and Louisiana would lose 5.3 per- 
cent of its weight. 

I say again the figures in this table are 
based on the 1970 census, which I know is 
not complete, but we will never have 
population figures up to date but for a 
very short time, under our present sys- 
tem of decennial census. They will be- 
come out of date within a year to some 
extent, and much more out of date be- 
fore the next decennial census. 

Mr. President, if one would study the 
unusual weather phenomenon occurring 
during the period of the month of No- 
vember when presidential elections oc- 
cur it would be readily seen how adverse 
weather conditions could play a part on 
the fairness of direct elections, and in- 
cidentally if the proposals of the pend- 
ing amendment were adopted, we should 
have a second election coming, let us say, 
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200, 263, 721 


in December, in which the chance of dis- 
turbance of the weight of many of the 
States would be even more adversely 
affected, because the weather conditions 
in December are even worse in the colder 
States than they are in November. 

A study of the weather conditions 
would make it completely clear that in 
the event of nationwide direct election 
of President and Vice President, the peo- 
ple in one or more States might not be 
given their full weight in comparison to 
other States of the Nation due to no 
fault of their own. Of course, adverse 
weather affects voting in each State 
singly, and always has, but the State will 
still have its full electoral strength and 
the votes actually cast should be fairly 
representative of the attitude of the peo- 
ple of that State as a whole. 

The district plan, that has been dis- 
cussed and is generally referred to as the 
Mundt plan, where two State electoral 
votes are awarded for each Senator on a 
statewide basis and one for each sepa- 
rate congressional district in the State, 
recognizes the federal system, but it is 
subject to a marked degree of human and 
political control and manipulation by 
those who control the machinery of 
State government. 

Those who favor the district plan have 
shown little recognition of the danger of 
gerrymandering congressional district 
lines by State legislatures in such a way 
as to directly affect the district vote in 
presidential elections. I am particularly 
aware of this danger because the pre- 
liminary census figures for 1970 show 
that in my own State—Florida—we may 
have to redistrict to allow for three addi- 
tional Representatives, or a total of 15 
Members of Congress from Florida; 
whereas in the State of California—now 
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our largest State—the legislature will 
probably have to redistrict to allow for 
five new Congressmen, or a total of 43. 
These two figures clearly show how heavy 
population shifts may be from one decen- 
nial census to another and how great the 
opportunity and temptation for gerry- 
mandering in the State legislatures 
would become under the proposed Dis- 
trict or Mundt plan. 

Besides, under the District plan, the 
winner-take-all principle would still 
apply statewide to the two statewide 
electoral votes and would also apply, in 
each district, to the district electoral 
votes. Then, too, there are substantial 
population shifts and changes that take 
place between the decennial censuses for 
which compensation cannot be made. 
Many who have supported this plan in 
the past may now have second thoughts 
in the light of the decisions in the legis- 
lative apportionment cases decided by the 
Supreme Court which will be discussed 
later. This plan is still eminently pref- 
erable to the present system or that of 
popular election, in my opinion. 

In other words, if it came to a choice— 
and I hope it does not come to such a 
choice—between the three systems— 
that is the presently existing system, 
the popular election system as proposed 
in Senate Joint Resolution 1, and the 
District or Mundt plan which I under- 
stand may be proposed as a substitute— 
I would certainly favor the District plan. 

The proportional method of selecting 
the President and Vice President, as 


presented in the substitute to be offered 
by the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 


Ervin) and which I advocate, is in com- 
plete harmony with our constitutional 
forms. It is precise and not subject to 
political manipulation or human frail- 
ties. It is fair to the States, both small 
and large, and it gives to each and every 
qualified elector in every State the right 
to have his vote counted for his candi- 
date for President and Vice President. I 
firmly believe that a State should be en- 
titled to electoral votes and electoral 
weight proportionate to its total rep- 
resentation in Congress. 

I further feel that the electoral vote 
of each State should be divided between 
candidates in the exact proportion in 
which the total vote of that State is cast. 
This is substantially the same plan that 
was contained in the proposed Lodge- 
Gossett amendment for which I was 
proud to cast my vote in 1950 when it was 
adopted in the Senate by a vote of 64 to 
27. I have introduced in this Congress 
Senate Joint Resolution 4 which contains 
this substantial language: 

Each person for whom votes were cast for 
President in each State shall be credited with 
such portion of the electoral vote thereof as 
he received of the total vote of the electors 


therein for President and each person for 
whom votes were cast for Vice President in 
each State shall be credited with such pro- 
portion of the electoral votes thereof as he 
received of the total vote of the electors 
therein for Vice President. In making the 
computation, fractional numbers less than 
one-thousandth of an electoral vote shall 
be disregarded. The person having the great- 
est number of electoral votes for President 
shall be the President if such number be at 
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least 40 per centum of the whole number of 
such electoral votes. If no person has at 
least 40 per centum of the whole number of 
electoral votes, then from the persons hav- 
ing the three highest number of electoral 
votes for President, the Senate and House 
of Representatives, sitting in joint session 
shall choose immediately, by ballot, the Pres- 
ident. A majority of the votes of the com- 
bined authorized membership of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives shall be 
necessary for a choice. 

The Vice President shall be likewise 
elected, at the same time and in the same 
manner and subject to the same provi- 
sions, as the President, but no person con- 
stitutionally ineligible for the Office of Pres- 
ident shall be eligible to that of Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. 


The adoption of this language will ef- 
fect a basic, far-reaching, and necessary 
reform in our constitutional method for 
selecting a President and Vice President 
and provide for the retention of our 
federal system as a republic and will pre- 
serve the political dual identity of the 
States in the administration of vital mat- 
ters, such as age, residence, registration, 
and absentee voting requirements. 

I should add that I am not in favor of 
the Federal Government taking over the 
control of those vital election machinery 
provisions always provided by State law, 
and I think properly so provided, because 
the experience of the States differs in this 
very vital field. 

Mr. President, the historical arguments 
as to why the electoral college system 
should be reformed have been stated and 
restated in the past with such power, 
foree, and eloquence that I am reluctant 
to advert to them now and do not believe 


that it is necessary to inform and en- 


lighten the Members of the Senate and 
the people on the issues. Committee 
hearings of both the House and Senate 
and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD are re- 
plete with these arguments, which have 
already been stated several times during 
the course of this debate. 

The urgent need today is to examine 
and weigh on the scales of judgment new 
evidence and new developments that 
have effect and influence on the issue 
involved. 

We are familiar with the decision of 
the Supreme Court on March 26, 1962, in 
the case of Baker against Carr, com- 
monly known as the Tennessee Legisla- 
tive Reapportionment Case requiring the 
one-man, one-vote as applied in setting 
up State legislative districts. We know 
of the Court’s decision in Wesberry v. 
Sanders, 376 U.S. 1, which extended the 
doctrine of the one-man, one-vote to the 
setting up of districts for the election of 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Since the 17th article of amendment 
was enacted subsequent to the 14th, it is 
pleasant to suppose that we Senators are 
safely beyond the reach of the Court. 
But, when one considers how far the 
actual election of a President and Vice 
President has, in fact, departed from the 
electoral college concept written into the 
Constitution by the Founding Fathers, a 
serious question is presented. 

Mr. Arthur M. Schlesinger, in his book 
“Paths to the Present,” describes what 
happened in this language: 
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What demoted the electoral college from a 
deliberative body to a puppet show was the 
rise of political parties. As people began 
taking sides on public questions, they were 
unwilling to leave the crucial choice of the 
Chief Executive to a sort of lottery. Instead, 
each party publicly announced its slate of 
electors and the candidate they would sup- 
port. This usurpation of the electors’ func- 
tions, though peaceably achieved, amounted 
to a coup de-etat. It was an amendment of 
the written Constitution by the unwritten 
Constitution. The electors, while retaining 
the legal status of independence, became 
henceforth hardly more than men in livery 
taking orders from their parties. 


In the opinion of many, of whom Iam 
one, the Supreme Court of today has, in 
fact, acted in an extralegal and supra- 
constitutional manner. Acting as it has, 
would it not be entirely within the realm 
of possibility for the Supreme Court to 
assert its judicial power if it felt that 
great masses of citizens in these United 
States were being denied equal protec- 
tion of the laws in having their vote for 
President and Vice President discarded 
because they failed to vote for the candi- 
date or candidates that received the 
highest number of votes in their respec- 
tive States. 

In any event, it would be most appro- 
priate for Congress and the States to 
implement the principle of fair and pro- 
portionate districting of areas from 
which public officers are to be elected by 
providing for the division of the electoral 
vote of a State in accordance with the 
proportionate vote for the candidates, 
and that is what my amendment would 
do, down to the thousandth point, but not 
beyond that point. 

The trials and tribulations of the elec- 
toral college system have differed from 
election to election. The election of 1948 
dramatically illustrated how third-party 
movements and splinter parties'could so 
dilute the vote between candidates that 
the States’ electoral vote would be cast 
to candidates receiving less than a ma- 
jority of the popular vote. In the States 
of California, Florida, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, and Virginia 
where the total population vote amounted 
to 19,985,102, the candidate carrying the 
entire State electoral vote for a total of 
184, received less than a majority of the 
popular vote. There is no way to predict 
what will happen in regard to the future 
of third and splinter parties. But his- 
torically, one thing that is certain re- 
garding national politics is the uncer- 
tainty of what will develop. 

In the 1948 election in Florida, which 
I have the honor to represent in part, 
577,643 votes were cast. We are now cast- 
ing 2 million or better. The Truman- 
Barkley ticket received 281,988 votes, or 
49 percent of the total vote against 194,- 
280 votes, or 33 percent of the total vote 
for the Dewey-Warren ticket; 89,755, or 
16 percent, the total vote for the Thur- 
mond-Wright ticket, and 11,620, or 2 
percent of the total vote for the Wallace- 
Taylor ticket. 

The Truman-Barkley ticket received 
all eight electoral votes, but under my 
resolution the total electoral vote would 
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have been distributed—the Truman- 
Barkley ticket receiving 3.9 electoral 
votes, the Dewey-Warren ticket receiving 
2.6 of the electoral vote, the Thurmond- 
Wright ticket receiving 1.3 of the elec- 
toral vote and the Wallace-Taylor ticket 
receiving 0.2 of the electoral vote. Thus, 
no voting citizen would have been disen- 
franchised. 

In 1960 the presidential election was so 
close that the winning candidate received 
49.7 percent of the popular vote nation- 
wide and the losing candidate 49.5. Al- 
though there was only two-tenths of 1 


Electoral vote received 
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percent difference in the popular vote, 
the electoral vote was 303 to 219 in favor 
of the leading candidate. 

In the last election of 1968, President 
Nixon received 43.4 percent and former 
Vice President Humphrey received 42.7 
percent of the popular yote. Although 
there was only seven-tenths of 1 percent 
difference in the popular vote, the elec- 
toral vote was 301 to 191 in favor of 
President Nixon and the third party can- 
didate received 46 electoral votes. There 
is obviously something wrong with a sys- 
tem that spells out an end result such 
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as this when the popular vote of the two 
leading candidates was almost identical. 

As a matter of interest, I have pre- 
pared a table showing the total electoral 
vote by State, the electoral vote received 
by each candidate in the last election, 
and the electoral vote each candidate 
would have received under the propor- 
tional system, which I advocate. And I 
ask that that collation be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 


Percent electoral vote based on 
Senate Joint Resolution 4 


toral — 


State vote Nixon Humphrey Wallace 


Delaware.. ...... 
District of 
Columbia... ... 
Florida.....-.... 
Georgia.. 
Hawáli. :. 
Idaho... 
ilinois. . 
Indiana. . 


New onon 


Blass 
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Louisiana... ky 
Maine... 


Minnesota......- 
Mississippi. .---- 
Missourt_......-. 
Montana._..---. 
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North Carolina... 
North Dakota... 


Pennsylvania. ___ 
Rhode Island... 
South Carolina. _ 

South Dakota____ 
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Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia____ 
Wisconsin 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Another of the 
traditional and oft-repeated arguments 
against any character of electoral reform 
is that the South is a single party area 
and that the topheavy and overwhelm- 
ing majorities it gives to Democratic 
candidates is unfair to the splits that 
exist elsewhere in the country. It is quite 
untimely to mention that point right 
now, Mr. President, but it has been men- 
tioned repeatedly in the past as one of 
the arguments against the adoption of 
the proportional election system. 

Further, the point was made that the 
one-party system created such apathy 
in. general national elections that only 
a fraction of the population turned out 
to vote. There have been fundamental 
changes in the voting patterns of South- 
ern States that eliminate completely any 
validity that these arguments might con- 
tain against electoral reform. 

First, let us examine what has hap- 
pened to the “one-party South” in the 
elections since electoral reform was last 
considered in the Senate. In the Presi- 
dential election of 1956, Alabama cast 
56.5 percent of its yote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate, 39.4 percent for the Re- 
publican; Arkansas, 52.5 percent Demo- 
cratic, 45.8 percent Republican; Florida 
42.7 percent Democratic, 57.3 percent Re- 
publican; Georgia; 66.8 percent Demo- 
cratic, 32.8 percent Republican; Loui- 
siana 39.5 percent Democratic, 53.3 per- 
cent Republican, 7.2 percent unpledged; 
Missssippi 49.3 percent Democratic, 24.5 
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percent Republican, 17.3 percent un- 
pledged; North Carolina 50.7 percent 
Democratic, 49.7 percent Republican; 
South Carolina 45.4 percent Democratic, 
25.2 Republican, 29.4 percent unpledged; 
Tennessee 48.6 percent Republican, 49.2 
percent Democratic; Texas 44.0 percent 
Democratic, 55.3 percent Republican, and 
Virginia 38.4 percent Democratic, 55.4 
percent Republican. 

In the 1960 presidential election, Ala- 
bama cast 56.9 percent Democratic votes, 
41:8 percent Republican; Arkansas 50.2 
percent Democratic, 43.1 Republican; 
Florida 48.5 percent Democratic, 51.5 
percent Republican; Georgia 62.6 per- 
cent Democratic, 37.4 percent Republi- 
can; Louisiana 50.4 percent Democratic, 
28.6 percent Republican, 21 percent In- 
dependent; Mississippi 36.32 percent 
Democratic, 24.7 percent Republican, 39 
percent unpledged; North Carolina, 52.1 
percent Democratic, 47.9 percent Repub- 
lican; South Carolina 51.2 percent Dem- 
ocratic, 48.8 percent Republican; Ten- 
nessee 45.8 percent Democratic, 52.9 per- 
cent Republican; Texas 50.5 percent 
Democratic, 48.5 percent Republican; 
and Virginia 47 percent Democratic and 
52.4 percent Republican. 

In 1964 no votes were registered in 
Alabama for the Democratic candidate, 
the Republican received 69.54 percent of 
the total, and the balance went to un- 
pledged electors. In Arkansas the vote 
was 56.5 percent Democratic, 43.41 per- 
cent Republican; Florida 51.15 percent 
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Democratic, 48.85 peřcent Republican; 
Georgia 45.88 percent Democratic, 54.12 
percent Republican; Louisiana 43.19 per- 
cent Democratic, 56.81 percent Republi- 
can; Mississippi 12.86 percent Demo- 
cratic, 87.14 percent Republican; North 
Carolina 56.15 percent Democratic, 43.85 
percent Republican; South Carolina 41,1 
percent Democratic, 58.9 percent Repub- 
lican; Tennessee 55.6 percent Demo- 
cratic, 44.4 percent Republican; Texas 
63.46 percent Democratic, 36.54 percent 
Republican; and Virginia 53.82 percent 
Democratic, 46.18 percent Republican. 
In the 1968 presidential election Ala- 
bama cast 18.6 percent Democratic votes, 
14.1 percent Republican, 66 percent for 
the third party; Arkansas 30.3 percent 
Democratic, 31 percent Republican, 38.7 
percent third party; Florida 39.9 per- 
cent Democratic, 40.5 percent Republi- 
can, 28.6 percent third party; Georgia 
27 percent Democratic, 29.7 percent Re- 
publican, 43.3 percent third party; Lou- 
isiana 28.2 percent Democratic, 23.5 per- 
cent Republican, 48.3 percent third 
party; Mississippi 23 percent Demo- 
cratic, 13.5 percent Republican, 63.5 per- 
cent third party; North Carolina 29.2 
percent Democratic, 39.5 percent Re- 
publican, 31.3 percent third party; South 
Carolina 29.6 percent Democratic, 38.1 
percent Republican, 32.3 percent third 
party; Tennessee 28.1 percent Demo- 
cratic, 37.8 percent Republican, 34.1 per- 
cent third party; Texas 41.1 percent 
Democratic, 39.9 percent Republican, 19 
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percent third party; Virginia’ 32.5. per- 
eent Democratic, 43.4 percent Repub- 
lican, 23.6 percent third party. 

These “percentages reflect a very 
healthy balance between: the: two major 
parties in Southern States existing in 
the last four presidential elections. In 
the foreseeable future there is no reason 
to assume that the pattern will change. 
In fact, there are indications that the 
Republican Party will continue to ‘grow 
and thrive in the South, On’ the other 
side of the coin, there has been a marked 
change of voting habits in those States 
that were formerly famous for their rock- 
ribbed, Republicanism, such as Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont. In the 
1964 election the Democratic, candidate 
carried Maine 262,224 to 118,701. John- 
son carried’ New’ Hampshire 182,065 to 
104,029. He carried Vermont 107,674 to 
54,868. In 1968, Humphrey carried Maine 
217,312 to 169,254, while New Hampshire 
and Vermont were carried by President 
Nixon by 154,903 to 130,589 and 85,142 
to 70,255, respectively: The -two-party 
system is now very clearly a reality 
throughout the entire United States in 
presidential elections. 

Competition between the parties for 
votes, coupled with the elimination of 
the poll tax as a prerequisite in voting 
in the election of national officers and 
the application of the voting rights pro- 
visions of the various civil rights acts, 
resulted in a marked increase in the 
total number of votes cast in the general 
elections for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. In a few more elections, there will 
be no substantial difference between the 
percentage of the total vote cast in 
other areas of the United States. 

As I previously. stated, I can endorse, 
to a degree, the proposal contained in 
President Nixon's message of February 
20, 1969: However, I cannot give carte 
blanche approval to his recommenda- 
tions as they contain a provision for a 
runoff election by popular vote for the 
President and Vice President, between 
the top two candidates, in the event no 
presidential slate receives 40 percent or 
more of the electoral vote in the regular 
‘lection. A similar provision is contained 
in the pending proposal, Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. 

‘This method of electing the President 
and: Vice. President would delay mate- 
tially the election of the President and 
Vice President. and would add greatly to 
the cost of elections. And this provision 
adopts the plan for election by national 
popular vote, with which I am in total 
disagreement, in the second or run-off 
‘election. I cannot think of anything that 
would .be more encouraging to the 
formation of splinter parties or third 
parties than this feature in the Presi- 
dent’s proposal and in Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1,.I am in total disagreement 
with this part of the President’s pro- 
gram;, the encouragement which _ this 
part of the program would give to third 
parties and splinter parties is self-evi- 
dent. That third party effort might be 
based on genuine» interest in the new 
program, in the new platform of a can- 
didate, or might be fomented by one of 
the principal parties through an effort 
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to get some splinter party in ‘to cut down 
the. vote of the‘other party. Regardless 
of how it came, the addition of splinter 
parties, of third parties, is deliberately 
encouraged in my opinion by such a 
program as the President’s suggestion in 
the event there is no candidate in the 
first election which gets 40 percent of 
the total electoral weight. 

I should add again, when I said eaflier 
in my statement that stich an election 
would add very greatly to the expense 
of elections, which are alfeady too great 
im the opinion of most citizens; and’ are 
largely responsible, in my opinion, for 
the disfavor in which politics now exists 
in the minds of too many people, and 
would also bring about a great delay. 

If that delay came up into December, 
it would bring about a throwing of the 
election in confused weather conditions, 
which would be sure to downgrade the 
weight of certain of the States. This 
would not happen in my part of the 
Nation, but nevertheless certain States 
would find themselves downgraded, if 
there were a popular election of Presi- 
dents in that second election as suggest- 
ed by President Nixon and as provided 
also in the pending measure, Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, with the second elec- 
tion coming in December. 

I agree, therefore, with all of the 
earlier portion of his suggestions, I 
greatly approve the fractional division 
of the electoral weight of each State as 
the preferable course to follow. 

Second, I would prefer the so-called 
District. plan, which is certainly much 
better than either the present. program 
or than the popular election of Presi- 
dents. But I cannot approve the Presi- 
dent’s going to the popular election plan 
in the event a second election is called, 
and I much prefer what'is provided in 
my. own amendment and in Senator 
Ervin’s substitute, which would throw 
the matter then into the entire Congress, 
the House plus the Senate, with every 
Congressman and every Senator having 
a full vote in the election of the Presi- 
dent between the three candidates who 
had the highest vote in the electoral 
weight count in the first election. 

That would come as near to preserv- 
ing the republican system which we have, 
the Federal system under which we have 
lived since the Constitution was adopied, 
as anything else, because it would still 
give two votes to each State, based on 
their statehood, based now on two Sen- 
ators, and would give the vote to each 
district in the State based on the popu- 
lation of that State. 

Under my proposal, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 4, in the event no candidate for 
the office of President and Vice Presi- 
dent receives 40 percent of the electoral 
vote, Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate, sitting in joint 
session would choose, immediately by 
ballot, the President and Vice Presi- 
dent—the majority of the votes of the 
combined membership of the House of 
Representatives and Senate being neces- 
sary for a choice. As Senators can see, 
should. my resolution be adopted, each 
State will retain its full weight by popu- 
lation and its weight as a sovereign State 
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unit of government as it now has under 
the present system, and as envisioned by 
our Founding Fathers in order to pro- 
tect remote and underdeveloped smaller 
States from perpetual stepchild status. 

My proposal would not be an open 
invitation for, the formation of splinter 
or third-party efforts: 

Former President Johnson voted in 
1956 in favor of the Daniel compromise 
amendment which permitted States the 
choice between the proportional and dis- 
trict plan of reform, Former: Presidents 
of the United States: Truman and Eisen- 
hower have communicated with the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee and expressed 
agreement that change should be made 
in the method of selecting our President 
and Vice President. 

Mr, President, there will never be a 
better time than the present to com- 
pletely overhaul the ancient and outworn 
machinery now provided for the election 
of the President and Vice President. This 
is and should be an absolutely bipartisan 
effort. And in my judgment, no plan has 
yet been advanced which preserves and 
safeguards our Federal system, that bet- 
ter achieves the result of fair and demo- 
cratic reform of the electoral system 
than does the proportional plan which I 
support, and which is supported also by 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin), and will be included in the sub- 
stitute amendment which he will offer. 

Task unanimous consent that the com- 
plete text of my resolution be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 4) was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

8.J. Res. 4 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States\of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid fo all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE == 

“SECTION 1. The exectitive power shall be 
vested ina President of the United States of 
America, He shall hold his office during a term 
of four years, and together with the Vice 
President, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as provided in this Constitution. No 
person constitutionally ineligible for the of- 
fice of President shall be eligible for that of 
Vice President of the United States, 

“Each State shall be entitled ‘to cast for 
President and Vice President’ a number of 
electoral votes equal to the whole number 
of Senators and Representatives to which 
such State may be entitled in the Congress. 
Such electoral votes shall be cast, in the 
manner provided by section 3 of this article, 
upon the basis of an election in which the 
people of such State shall cast their votes for 
President and for Vice President; The voters 
in each State in any such election shall have 
the qualifications requisite for persons vot- 
ing for members of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. 

“The Congress shall determine the time of 
such - election, which shall be. the same 
throughout the United States. Until other- 
wise determined by the Congress, such elec- 
tion shall be held on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November of ‘the year 
preceding the year in which the regular term 
of the President is to begin. 
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“Sro.2. In such election within any State, 
each voter by one ballot shall cast his vote 
for President and his vote for Vice President. 
The name of any person may be placed upon 
any ballot for Presidént or for Vice President 
only with the consent of such person. 

“Within jorty-five days after the election 
orat such time as the Congress shall direct, 
the official custodian of the election returns 
of each State shall prepare, sign, certify, and 
transmit sealed to the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate, a list of all persons 
for whom votes were cast for President and 
a separate. list of all persons for whom votes 
were cast for Vice President. Upon each such 
list there shall be entered the number of 
votes cast for each person whose name ap- 
pears thereon, and the total number of votes 
cast in such State for all persons whose 
names appear thereon. 

“Sec. 3. On the 6th day of January follow- 
ing the election, unless the Congress by law 
appoints a different day not earlier than the 
Ath day of January and not later than the 
10th day of January, the President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates and the electoral votes shall then 
be counted. Each person for whom votes were 
cast for President in each State shall be 
credited with such proportion of the elec- 
toral votes thereof as he received of the total 
vote. of the electors therein for President, 
and each person for whom votes were cast 
for Vice President in each State shall be 
credited with such proportion of the electoral 
votes thereof as he received of the total vote 
of: the electors therein for Vice President. 
In making the computations, fractional 
numbers less. than one-thousandth shall be 
disregarded. The person having the greatest 
miumber of electoral votes for President shall 
be President, if such number be at least 40 
per centum of the whole number of such 
electoral votes. If no person has at least 40 
per centum of the whole number of ‘elec- 
tora] votes, then from the persons having the 
three highest numbers of electoral votes for 
President, the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives sitting in joint. session shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the President. 
‘A majority of the votes of the combined au- 
thorized membership of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives shall be necessary 
for a choice. 

“The Vice President shall be likewise elec- 
ted, at the same time and in the same man- 
ner and’ subject to the same provisions, as 
the President, but no person constitutionally 
ineligible for the office of President shall be 
eligible to that of Vice President of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 4. If, at the time fixed for the count- 
ing of the electoral votes as provided in sec- 
tion 3, the presidential candidate who would 
have been entitled to receive a majority of 
the electoral votes for President has died, 
the ‘vice-presidential candidate who is en- 
titled to receive the majority of the electoral 
votes for Vice President shall become Presi- 
dent-elect. 

“Sec. 5. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate and House 
of Representatives may choose a President 
or'a Vice President whenever the right of 
ehoice shall have devolved upon them, and 
for the case of death of both the presidential 
and vice-presidential candidates who, except 
for their death; would Rave been entitled to 
become President and Vice President. 

“Seo, 6. The first, second, third, and fourth 
paragraphs of section 1, article II, of the 
Constitution, the twelfth article of amend- 
ment tothe Constitution, and section 4 of 
the twentieth article of amendment to the 
Constitution, are hereby repealed. 

"Sec. 7. This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
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ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States’ within seven 
years’ from the date of its submission to 
the States by the Congress.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. I. thank the .Chair, 
and in closing may I just say—and Iam 
not saying this in disrespect to anyone, 
because I think that there is plenty. of 
room for good conscientious differences 
in this matter, but as one who has been 
engaged in practical politics. for a long 
time, during which I have also tried_to 
remain in the constitutional field—it 
seems to me that it would be completely 
futile to suggest to the States the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President by 
popular vote. 

I cannot see the 29 States, which are 
deprived of a part and some of them of a 
great part of their weight in. the elec- 
tion of the President and Vice President 
supporting that particular amendment. 

Certainly I think there would be well 
more than 12 of them, because more than 
12 are hurt very seriously, are hurt in a 
major way, are cut down by a major per- 
centage in their.importance in the selec- 
tion of President and Vice President by 
the popular election system, and I do not 
believe that practical thinking can bring 
the conclusion that there is a chance for 
the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment requiring election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President by popular vote. 
The legislatures of the various States, to 
the number of 38, would have to approve 
that amendment to make it effective, and 
I cannot’ see any reason whatever ‘to ex- 
pect that 38 legislatures would do so. 

Mr. President,.it occurs to me that 
the record of this debate should. reflect 
the views. of some leading columnists 
and editorial writers of our country. be- 
cause they are thinking all the time about 
important national issues and they are 
thinking all the time at this particular 
moment about the business which is 
pending on the floor of the Senate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to; have printed in the 
ReEcorp at this point an editorial en- 
titled “Direct Vote May Come But It 
Won’t Be Perfect” which was published 
in the Miami Herald of October 7, 1969. 
The editorial was written by John 8S. 
Knight. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Direct Vore May Come, BUT Ir WON'T 
BE PERFECT 

In the anxious early hours of Wednesday, 
Nov; 6, 1968, no one really knew whether the 
next President of the United States would be 
Richard, M. Nixon or, Hubert H. Humphrey. 

For a time it appeared that the choice 
might have to_he made by the House of 
Representatives. a prospect completely un- 
acceptable to the American people. 

Then came the dawn, most of the count 
was in and Mr. Nixon had received a ma- 
jority in the Electoral College and a, close 
lead in the popular vote. 
~-80 ‘the nagging; question was resolved, at 


least in the 1968 Presidential election. 


But fears of: what might. have happened 
were not allayed, Demands for outright 
abolition of the Electoral College or adoption 
of badly needed election reforms were heard 
throughout the land: 

The moderates of both parties urged 
studies: by either a Presidential or con- 
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gressional commission to determine what re- 
forms would be possible and politically feasi- 
ble. 

NEXT, THE SENATE 

Public opinion polls and grass root senti- 
ment strongly favored direct election of the 
President by popular vote, Within recent days, 
the House of Representatives approved this 
method by a lopsided 339 to 70 vote. The 
question now goes to the Senate where a 
two-thirds approval of the proposed amend- 
ment is needed, 

Should the Senate- concur with the House, 
the amendment must then be ratified by 
three-fourths of the state legislatures, as re- 
quired by the Constitution. 

As stipulated by the House, the ratifica- 
tion process must be completed by Jan. 21, 
1971, to make the popular vote effective for 
the 1972 election. It seems unlikely that the 


‘states will act in time. 


But then, President Nixon, who enter- 
tained strong reservations about direct elec- 
tion of the Chief Executive, has now endorsed 
the popular vote concept and this should en- 
hance the amendment’s prospects. 

NO GUARANTEES 


At first blush, electing a President by pop- 
ular vote appears to be fair and democratic. 
But the American people can be sorely dis- 
appointed if they believe that abolition of 
the Electoral College will automatically pre- 
vent such uncomfortable events as the night 
of November 6, 1968. 

Had the direct popular vote system been in 


effect in the extremely close Nixon-Hum- 


phrey election, demands for recounts, court 
suits and absentee ballots might have de- 
layed the official result for days or even weeks. 

The same situation could also have oc- 
curred in 1960 when John F, Kennedy de- 
feated Nixon by a popular vote margin even 
smaller than Nixon’s victory over Hubert 
Humphrey. 

Suppose, for instance, that. Nixon had 
cried foul in Chicago: and Cook County 
where the counting of non-existent votes 
from graveyards, unoccupied buildings and 
phony addresses is not an uncommon prac- 
tice. 

As it turned out, Jack Kennedy carried 
Ilinois over Dick Nixon by a mere 8,858 
votes. An honest count in Cook County 
might well have reversed the outcome. 

Or, looking at it another way, the popular 
vote in 1968.could have elected Hubert 
Humphrey while Nixon was carrying 32 states 
to only 13 for Humphrey and five for George 
Wallace. 

RECOUNTS LIKELY 


It was this fear of vote domination by the 
larger states, notably Massachusetts and 
Virginia, -which impelled the founding 
fathers to establish the Electoral College. 

The small states today likewise fear that 
direct, election of the President would see 
the outcome determined by our huge urban 
centers of, population. 

They would much prefer the alternative 
of dividing each state’s popular vote in pro- 
portion to the votes received by the candi- 
dates. In Ohio, for instance, Nixon would 
have received 12 electoral votes, Humphrey 
1 L and Wallace three rather than winner take 
all. 

Another plan “calls for selection of elec- 
tors in each congressional district with an- 
other two going to the winning candidate in 
each state. 

The Wall Street Journal says that under 
direct tlection, a nationwide ‘recount be- 
comes’ a distinct possibility considering that 
in two of ‘the three ‘most recent Presidential 
elections, the winning margin has been less 
than one per cent. And, as liberal author 
Theodore H. White points out, if direct elec- 
tion had been in effect in 1960 or 1968, 
“vote-stealers In a dozen states would have 
matched crafts on the level of history; and, 
so’ slim ‘was the margin, we might yet be 
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waiting for the final results of both elec- 
tions.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
not only a long personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Knight but the greatest respect 
for his views. 

The editorial reads in part as follows: 


No GUARANTEES 


At first blush, electing a President by 
popular vote appears to be fair and demo- 
eratic. But the American people can be sorely 
disappointed if they believe that abolition 
of the Electoral College will automatically 
prevent such uncomfortable events as the 
night of November 6, 1968. 

Had the direct popular vote system been 
in effect in the extremely close Nixon-Hum- 
phrey election, demands for recounts, court 
suits and absentee ballots might have de- 
layed the official result for days or even 
weeks. 

The same situation could also have occur- 
red in 1960 when John F. Kennedy defeated 
Nixon by a popular yote margin even smaller 
than Nixon’s victory over Hubert Humphrey. 

Suppose, for instance, that Nixon had 
cried foul in Chicago and Cook County where 
the counting of non-existent votes from 
graveyards, unoccupied buildings and phony 
addresses is not an uncommon practice. 

As it turned out, Jack Kennedy carried 
Illinois over Dick Nixon by a mere 8,858 
votes. An honest count in Cook County might 
well have reversed the outcome, 

Or, looking at it another way, the popu- 
lar vote in 1968 could have elected Hubert 
Humphrey while Nixon was carrying 32 states 
to. only 13 for Humphrey and five for George 
Wallace. 

RECOUNTS LIKELY 

It was this fear of vote domination by the 
larger states, notably Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, which impelled the founding fathers 
to establish the Electoral College. 

The small states today likewise fear that 
direct election of the President would see 
the outcome determined by our huge urban 
centers of population. 

They would much prefer the alternative 
of dividing each state's popular vote in pro- 
portion to the votes’ received by the candi- 
dates. In Ohio, for instance, Nixon would 
have received 12 electoral votes, Humphrey 11 
and Wallace three rather than winner take 
all. 
Another plan calls for selection of elec- 
tors in each congressional district with an- 
other two going to the winning candidate 
in each state. 

The Wall Street Journal says that under 
direct election, a nationwide recount be- 
comes a distinct possibility considering that 
in two of the three most recent Presiden- 
tial elections, the winning margin has been 
less than one per cent. And, as liberal au- 
thor Theodore H. White points out; if di- 
rect election had been in effect in 1960 or 
1968, ““vote-stealers in a dozen states would 
have matched crafts on the level of his- 
tory; and, so slim was the margin, we might 
yet be waiting for the final results of both 
elections.” 


The next column which I wish to ap- 
pear in the Recor is one written by Mr. 
James J. Kilpatrick on the subject of 
electoral reform, appearing in the Miami 
Herald of October 13, 1969. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it appear in the 
Recorp in full as a part of my remarks. 

There being no. objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed-in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A REPUBLIC IF We CAN KEEP Ir 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


WasHINGTON.—The Convention of 1787 had 
been at work since May. Now it was mid- 
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September, the secret sessions ended, the 
task complete. Benjamin Franklin was leav- 
ing the hall when a Mrs. Powel of Philadel- 
phia approached him. 

“Well, Doctor,” she asked, “what have we 
got, a republic or a monarchy?” 

“A republic,” replied the doctor. “If you 
can keep it.” 

The anecdote from McHenry’s notes is 
known to every high school boy, but never 
in our history has Franklin’s cryptic proph- 
ecy held greater meaning. We have indeed 
had a republic for 181 years. We may yet 
lose it to the high-riding apostles of electoral 
“reform.” 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
approved last month in the House is not “re- 
form.” When you reform an institution, you 
set out to correct its faults, but you do not 
abandon the institution. The House resolu- 
tion is Just such an abandonment. In a sin- 
gle stroke, this proposition would convert our 
republic from a federation of more or less 
sovereign states to a new kind of centralized 
democracy. The resolution ought to be 
rejected. 

To be sure, almost everyone agrees that the 
present system of electing a President has 
faults in need of reform. There is the prob- 
lem of the maverick elector, who may refuse 
to vote for the candidate to whom he is 
morally pledged. There is’ the problem of an 
election thrown into the House, where each 
state casts a single vote. There is the problem 
of winner-take-all, which sees a state’s en- 
tire electoral vote cast for a candidate who 
may win by a mere handful of votes. 

Admittedly, these are faults. Yet it is re- 
markable, all the same, that they have pro- 
duced so few ill effects. How many individ- 
ual electors have violated their implied obli- 
gation? Half a dozen, perhaps, in the whole 
history of our country. How often has an 
election been thrown to the House? Twice— 
the last time in 1825. Not since 1888, when 
Harrison claimed an electoral but not a 
popular victory over Cleveland, has the sys- 
tem operated to deny the office to a popular 
winner. It is not so bad a record. 

Nevertheless, the perils remain. A better 
system can be devised by the Congress; and 
such a plan ought to be submitted to the 
states. But the House resolution is not the 
answer. It has new perils and pitfalls all its 
own. 

Consider, if you please, the prospect of a 
national recount. No such contingency now 
exists. We vote by states. The most that 
might have to be recounted would be the 
popular votes of one or two closely divided 
states whose electoral votes might be de- 
cisive. Nothing of the sort has occurred. 

If this amendment should be ratified, the 
pattern of past elections suggests that re- 
counts—national recounts—would have to 
be provided. A clearer picture emerges if we 
knock off the last three zeroes. Thus Gar- 
field beat Hancock by only ten votes, 4,454 
to 4,444. Cleveland defeated Blaine 4,875 
to 4,852. In 1960, depending upon how you 
treat the Alabama vote, Kennedy and Nixon 
were barely a hundred votes apart in 68,000 
cast. This past November, leaving off the 
zeroes, it was Nixon 31,304, and Humphrey 
30,994. If the newly proposed amendment 
had been in effect, of course the Humphrey 
forces would have asked for a recount. 

This contingency alone moves us in- 
escapably into the machinery of national 
regulation and control of elections—first of 
the Presidential election, then federal elec- 
tions, and finally all but-the most insig- 
nificant local elections. It is a small work 
of imagination tő foresee uniform require- 
ments as to age and residence, the forms 
of qualification, the printing of ballots, the 
appointment of judges, the procedures for 
challenge and recount. In very few years, 
none of the safeguards of state regulations 
would remain. 

The Constitution belongs to the people. 
They have the right and the power, acting 
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through their states, to convert the republic 
to a democracy if they want to. But it is like 
getting married. We ought not to embark 
lightly upon such a new way of life, but 
soberly, reverently, and with our eyes wide 
open. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
read this part only of that column: 


The Convention of 1787 had been at work 
since May. Now it was mid-September, the 
Secret sessions ended, the task complete. 
Benjamin Franklin was leaving the hall when 
a Mrs. Powel of Philadelphia approached him. 

“Well, Doctor,” she asked, “what have we 
got, a republic or a monarchy?” 

“A republic,” replied the doctor. “If you 
can keep it.” 

The anecdote from McHenry’s notes is 
known to every high school boy, but never 
in our history has Franklin’s cryptic proph- 
ecy held greater meaning. We have indeed 
had a republic for 181 years. We may yet 
lose it to ‘the high-riding apostles of electoral 
“reform.” 

The proposed constitutional amendment 
approved last month in the House is not 
“reform.” When you reform an institution, 
you set out to correct its faults, but you do 
not abandon the institution. The House 
resolution is just such an abandonment. In 
a single stroke, this proposition would con- 
vert our republic from a federation of more 
or less sovereign states to a new kind of 
centralized democracy. The resolution ought 
to be rejected, 


Mr. President, the next item I would 
like to have introduced into the RECORD 
is an editorial from the Orlando Sentinel 
of Orlando, Fla., of February 28, 1970. 
It is entitled “Abolishing Electoral Col- 
lege Would Be Bad for the Nation.” I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in full at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ABOLISHING ELECTORAL COLLEGE WouLp BE 
BaD FOR THE NATION 


The Senate Judiciary Committee promises 
to act before April 24 on the constitutional 
amendment abolishing the Electoral College 
in favor of direct elections for president and 
vice president. 

It has been sitting on the amendment for 
more than a year, which shows the wisdom 
of the committee, for picking presidents by 
popular vote is a bad move. 

Direct. popular elections would encourage 
the major political parties to concentrate 
their campaigns in large cities. This could 
work against the interests of the rural com- 
munities and smaller states. 

Such a system would encourage the selec- 
tion of nominees for the presidency from 
larger states or from larger ideological group- 
ings. It would determine the relative weight 
of each state’s vote on the basis of the 
number of votes cast and counted, rather 
than on its population. 

It would jeopardize the control of the 
States over voting for state and local offices 
and constitute a blow to state power. 

It would lead, almost inevitably, to irre- 
sistible pressure for national laws govern- 
ing qualifications for yoting, including the 
determination of minimum voting age and 
educational qualifications which currently 
vary from state to state. 

The House approved the amendment last 
September by a margin of 236 votes, more 
than the two-thirds necessary. 

The Senate is likely to follow suit unless 
the people notify their senators that they 
don’t want such a radical change. 

It is doubtful, however, if the legislatures 
of the necessary 38 states would then ratify 
the amendment, since the majority of the 
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States are small and realize they would lose 
influence through direct popular elections. 

Few will deny the Electoral College needs 
improving, but a better way to do it would be 
to select electors in a manner similar to that 
for representatives and senators—one from 
each congressional district and two from 
each state at large. 

Called the district method, it would pro- 
yide that presidential elector candidates with 
a plurality in each electoral district would 
win, and the presidential elector candidates 
winning a plurality in the state would be 
elected. The presidential candidate receiving 
the vote of a majority of the electors nation- 
wide would win. 

This would improve the method of elect- 
ing presidents rather than weaken it as the 
direct election method would do. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I read 
this small portion of the editorial: 
It— 


Meaning this amendment— 
would jeopardize the control of the states 
over voting for state and local offices and 
constitute a blow to state power. 

It would lead, almost inevitably, to irresist- 
ible pressure for national laws governing 
qualifications for voting, including the deter- 
mination of minimum voting age and edu- 
cational qualifications which currently vary 
from state to state. 


The next item which I would like to 
include in the Recor» is a very fine edi- 
torial entitled “A Dangerous Electoral 
Reform,” which appeared in the Florida 
Times-Union of April 26 of this year. 
I ask unanimous consent that it appear 
in the Recor» at this point as a part of 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A DANGEROUS ELECTORAL REFORM 

The wisdom of the Founding Fathers in 
making it extremely difficult to amend the 
Constitution of the United States is again 
vindicated by the action of the Senate Judi- 
ciary committee.in voting, 11 to 6, for an 
amendment providing for direct, popular elec- 
tion of the President. 

The proposal, sponsored by Sen. Birch Bayh 
of Indiana and supported by the liberals of 
both major parties, has a superficial appeal. 
There are some who support it because they 
share a widespread conviction that the pres- 
ent electoral system is out of date and needs 
reform. They accept the popular election idea 
as an appealing alternative. 

But it is also backed by those who pur- 
posefully want to undermine the entire 
federal system which has survived, and 
worked, for nearly 200 years. 

Although a similar resolution has 
the House of Representatives, it still has a 
long and rough road ahead. It must clear 
the Senate by two thirds majority. Differ- 
ences between the Senate and House ver- 
sions must be reconciled, and the revisions 
accepted by both houses. 

Then begins the long haul of required 
ratification within seven ‘years by three 
fourths of the states, or 38. 

The amendment provides that in order to 
be elected, a candidate would have to receive 
at least 40 percent of the total vote. Other- 
wise, there would be a runoff between the 
two top candidates. 

The proposal’s next obstacle is approval by 
the entire Senate, far less likely than the 
committee vote might indicate. But the 
greatest obstacle of all will be the required 
ratification by 38 states which would seem to 
be an unthinkable development once the 
states’ legislatures and voters grasp the full 
implications of the proposal. 
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It would not only wipe out the present 
Electoral College, which all agree is an anach- 
ronis, but it would literally wipe out any 
effective voice for the smaller states in sig- 
nificantly affecting the outcome of the elec- 
tion, which they now have as voting units 
within a federal system which preserves the 
basic concept of a free confederation of sov- 
ereign states. 

Clearly, it would encourage, if not require, 
candidates for the presidency to concentrate 
their time, effort and money almost exclu- 
sively on winning the strongest possible pop- 
ular support in the nine states which can 
effectively control the outcome and which in 
most cases have the strongest and most effi- 
cient political machines. 

Contrary to the claim of the amendment’s 
sponsors, it would undermine the two-party 
system and encourage the proliferation of 
splinter party candidates solely in the hope 
of denying a 40 percent plurality to any can- 
didate. 

In the case of a contest between major 
candidates as close as those of 1960 and 
1968 in terms of popular votes, the country, 
and the government, could be kept on tenter- 
hooks for weeks waiting a recheck of pop- 
ular ballots to determine if a runoff would 
be necessary. 

The crying need is to correct the faults of 
the present electoral system; not to destroy 
completely a system that in most respects 
has stood the test of time. 

There is a plan already before Congress 
that would do just that, sponsored by Flori- 
da Senator Spessard Holland. 

It would divide each state’s electoral vote 
proportionately according to that state’s pop- 
ular vote. It is in complete harmony with 
the federal system; it is precise and not 
subject to political manipulation! it is fair 
to all states, large and small, and it assures 
that every individual vote will be counted 
in determining the winner. 

It is the plan which every state should 
demand, while rejecting completely the un- 
wise plan gaining headway in Congress. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I read 
this portion of the editorial for empha- 
sis: 


It— 


Meaning the pending amendment— 
would not only wipe out the present 
Electoral College, which all agree is an 
anachronism, but it would literally wipe out 
any effective voice for the smaller states in 
significantly affecting the outcome of the 
election, which they now have as voting units 
within a federal system which preserves the 
basic concept of a free confederation of sov- 
ereign states. 

Clearly, it would encourage, if not require, 
candidates for the presidency to concentrate 
their time, effort and money almost exclu- 
sively on winning the strongest possible pop- 
ular support in the nine states which can 
effectively control the outcome and which in 
most cases have the strongest and most effi- 
cient political machines. 

Contrary to the claim of the amendment’s 
sponsors, it would undermine the two-party 
system and encourage the proliferation of 
splinter party candidates solely in the hope 
of denying a 40 percent plurality to any can- 
didate. 

In the case of a contest between major 
candidates as close as those of 1960 and 1968 
in terms of popular votes, the country, and 
the government, could be kept on tenterhooks 
for weeks waiting a recheck of popular bal- 
lots to determine if a runoff would be nec- 
essary. 

The crying need is to correct the faults 
of the present electoral system; not to de- 
stroy completely a system that in most re- 
spects has stood the test of time. 

There is a plan already before Congress 
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that would do just that, sponsored by Flor- 
ida Senator Spessard Holland. 

It would divide each state’s electoral vote 
proportionately according to that state's 
popular vote. It is in complete harmony with 
the federal system; it is precise and not sub- 
ject to political manipulation; it is fair to 
all states, large and small, and it assures that 
every individual vote will be counted in de- 
termining the winner. 

It is the plan which every state should de- 
mand, while rejecting completely the unwise 
plan gaining headway in Congress. 


The next item is another column by 
James J. Kilpatrick, appearing in the 
Florida Times Union under date of Sep- 
tember 8 of this year, which I ask unani- 
mous consent be included in full in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIRECT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION: A DEEPLY 

RADICAL AMENDMENT 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


WasHINGTON.—The United States Senate 
launches itself this week into one of the most 
fateful debates in American constitutional 
history. By the end of this month—by early 
October at the latest—the Senate will have 
voted up or down a resolution proposing the 
direct national election. of Presidents. 

“I think a case can be made,” Yale's Pro- 
fessor Charles Black has said, “for the propo- 
sition that direct election, if it passes, will 
be the most deeply radical amendment which 
has ever. entered the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

That assessment is shared by many others, 
both lawyers and non-lawyers, who see in the 
direct election proposal a fundamental al- 
teration in the structure of American fed- 
eralism. Yet the resolution has passed the 
House already; it reportedly commands 
strong popular support; and the action to 
be taken by the Senate has this unrecog- 
nized meaning: If the Senate approves, and 
the resolution goes out to the states for 
ratification, any further effort at electoral 
reform would be effectively blocked for seven. 
years. That is the period allowed by the reso- 
lution in which three-fourths of the states 
must ratify or fail to ratify. 

Consider, for a moment, the changes that 
would occur in the whole business of nomi- 
nation and qualification for the ballot. Under 
existing law, political parties hold national 
conventions and nominate their presidential 
and vice presidential candidates. Then state 
parties, acting under state law, undertake 
to get those tickets listed on state ballots. 

It is at this point that the machinery of 
federalism begins its delicate braking ac- 
tion. Major parties ordinarily have no trouble 
in getting their candidates on the ballot in 
every state. The petition process makes it 
more difficult for third parties. George Wal- 
lace, it will be recalled, had a terrible time 
in 1968 before he could get his American 
Independent Party qualified. When Strom 
Thurmond ran in 1948, he made it to the 
ballot in 15 states only. 

The machinery of state-by-state qualifica- 
tion, coupled with electoral yoting by states, 
has worked to inhibit the power of third 
parties. 

Under the pending resolution, this ma- 
chinery would be junked. No matter what 
its sponsors say, the direct election amend- 
ment would require (and its language so 
permits) that ballots be uniform throughout 
the United States. Nothing else would make 
sense. An entire new system would haye 
to be created by which any group calling it- 
self a political party filled the names of its 
candidates with a Federal Board of Elec- 
tions. We could reasonably expect a Black 
Peoples Party, a Peace Party, a Revolutionary 
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Party, a Young Americans Party. I am myself 
a Whig, and might run. In a nation so large 
and so passionately diverse, a dozen “parties” 
surely would bid for a footnote in history. 

Then what? State lines no longer would 
matter. We are now thinking of cumulative 
votes, across the nation as a whole. It re- 
quires no great work of the imagination to 
conceive that such an aggregation of States 
Righters, New Leftists, Anti-Fluoridationists 
and Ban-the-Bombers could drain enough 
votes to prevent either of the major parties 
from winning 40 percent of the total. 

In 1968, even with the machinery of fed- 
eralism working, it was Nixon 43.5 percent; 
Humphrey 42.8; and Wallace 13.5, with two- 
tenths split among Gene McCarthy, Eldridge 
Cleaver, a Communist named Mitchell, the 
Prohibitionist Munn and others. Given a 
similar situation, under the pending amend- 
ment, a run-off would be held between the 
top two—probably the first week in De- 
cember—amidst wild cries of “deal” and 
“sell-out.” 

Is this what we want? Is this prospect of 
chaos truly better than the “obsolete” but 
functioning system that now exists? The 
questions are squarely before the Senate 
now. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I quote from that 
particular column this portion: 


The United States Senate launches itself 
this week into one of the most fateful de- 
bates in American constitutional history 
By the end of this month—by early October 
at the latest—the Senate will have voted 
up or down a resolution proposing the di- 
rect national election of Presidents. 

“I think a case can be made,” Yale's Pro- 
fessor Charles Black has said, “for the prop- 
osition that direct election, if it passes, will 
be the most deeply radical amendment 
which has ever entered the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

That assessment is shared by many 
others, both lawyers and non-lawyers, who 
see in the direct election proposal a funda- 
mental alteration in the structure of Ameri- 
cari federalism. Yet the resolution has passed 
the House already; it reportedly commands 
strong popular support; and the action to 
be taken by the Senate has this unrecog- 
nized meaning: If the Senate approves, and 
the’ resolution goes out to the states for 
ratification, any further effort at electoral 
reform would be effectively blocked for seven 
years. That is the period allowed by the 
resolution in which three-fourths of the 
states must ratify or fail to ratify. 


Then another portion of that column 
which I shall quote for emphasis reads 
as follows: 


The machinery of state-by-state qualifica- 
tion, coupled with electoral voting by states, 
has worked. to inhibit the power of third 
parties. 

Under the pending resolution, this ma- 
chinery would be junked, No matter what its 
sponsors say, the direct election amend- 
ment would require (and its language -so 
permits) that ballots be uniform through- 
out the United States. Nothing else would 
make sense. An entire new system would 
have to be created by which any group call- 
ing itself a political party filed the names 
of its candidates with a Federal Board of 
Elections. We could reasonably expect a 
Black Peoples Party, a Peace Party, a Reyolu- 
tionary Party, a Young Americans Party. I 
am myself a Whig, and might run. In a 
nation so large and so passionately diverse, 
a dozen “parties” surely would bid for a 
footnote in history. 

Then what? State lines no longer would 
matter. We are now thinking of cumula- 
tive votes, across the nation as a whole. It 
requires no great work of the imagination 
to conceive that such an aggregation of 
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States Righters, New Leftists, Anti-Fluorida- 
tionists and -Ban-the-Bombers could drain 
enough votes, to: prevent either of the major 
parties from winning 40 percent of the total. 

Im 1968, even with the machinery of fed- 
eralism working, it was Nixon 43.5 percent; 
Humphrey 42.8; and Wallace 13.5, with two- 
tenths split among Gene McCarthy, Eldridge 
Cleaver, a Communist named Mitchell, the 
Prohibitionist Munn and others. Given a 
similar situation, under the pending ‘amend- 
ment, a run-off would be held between the 
top two—probably the first week in Decem- 
ber—amidst wild cries of “deal” and “sell- 
out.” 

Is this what we want? Is this prospect of 
chaos truly better than the “obsolete” but 
functioning system that now exists? The 
questions are squarely before the Senate 
now. 


The next item that I wish to place in 
the Recor» is written by a distinguished 
scholar of the South, Dr. Thurman 
Sensing, executive vice president, 
Southern States Industrial Council. In 
his bulletin No. 747, “Sensing the News,” 
released October 23, 1969, Mr. Sensing 
discusses direct election of Presidents and 
Vice Presidents. under: a-column which 
he entitles “Direct Election Isn’t Re- 
form.” I quote from Mr. Sensing’s very 
able treatment of this subject three 
Short quotations. 

First: 

In veoting-to' junk the Electoral College 
and. to.choose presidents by direct.popular 
balloting, the,U.S. House of Representatives 
struck a blow at the republican’ system of 
government. created by the Founding Fath- 
ers-—a system that has brought the blessing 
of liberty to generations of Americans, 


The second quotation is as follows: 


The Pounding Fathers knew. that tyranny 
may be imposed by,an autocrat er dictator. 
They also recognized that unlimited democ- 
racy could ‘become .totalitarian democracy. 
John Randolph of Roanoke, the early Vir- 
ginis statesman and one-time Speaker of 
the House, referred to totalitarian democ- 
racy as “King Numbers.” 


The third quotation from the state- 
ment by Dr. Sensing: 


The chief damage done by direct election 
would be to downgrade, if not almost elim- 
inate, the role-of the states: One of the 
purposes of. the states Is to function: in the 
choice of a-President..In so doing, our: con- 
stitutional system, provides for a separation 
of powers and a barrier to the political power 
of the. presidency over other branches of 
government and the people themselves. The 
states, after:all, represent a protective Hne 
between the mammoth power of the federal 
government and the individual citizens. The 
States constitute a hedge against tyranny. 


Mr. President, the next véry worth- 
while item which I wish to have appear 
in the Recorp is an article published in 
the Miami Herald of recent date, writ- 
ten by Mr: Richard Goodwin, who cer- 
tainly is no ultraconservative, by any 
manner or means. 

The ‘title of Mr. Goodwin’s rather 
lengthy article is “Direct Election Has 
Its Faults.” I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire article be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). Without objection, it is ‘so 
ordered. Did the Senator ask that the 
entire Sensing letter be printed in the 
RECORD? 
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Mr. HOLLAND, I made that request 
in the beginning. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DIRECT ELECTION Isn’r REFORM 
(By Thurman Sensing) 


In voting to junk the Electoral College and 

to choose presidents by direct popular bal- 
loting, the U.S. House of Representatives 
struck a blow at the republican ‘system of 
government created by the Founding 
Fathers—a system that has brought the 
blessing of liberty to generations of Ameri- 
cans, 
The action of the House was not a reform 
but a step backward. The Founding Fathers, 
who wrote the U.S. Constitution, were wise 
men mindful of the dangers of tyranny. in 
earlier societies. They built elaborate safe- 
guards into the U.S. constitutional system, 
and the Electoral College was one of them. 
The Founding Fathers knew that tyranny 
may be imposed by an autocrat or dictator. 
They also recognized that unlimited democ- 
racy could become totalitarian democracy. 
Johm Randolph of Roanoke, the early Vir- 
ginia statesman ‘and’ one-time Speaker. of 
the House, referred to totalitarian democracy 
as “King Numbers.” 

The American political system.is a federal 
union, or federative republic. It is a repre- 
sentative system of government. Its design 
is not one of participatory politics, to use the 
favorite phrase of the New Left. The qualified 
voters in a state choose men’ to manage the 
affairs of government. The system works well, 
as the endurance of the Republic for almost 
200 years makes. very clear. r 

The House of Representatives would dis- 
card a key part of the plan devised for the 
operation of the Republic, It would’ break 
with the wisdom of the Founding Fathers, 
and grave peril will result. if the direct-.elec- 
tion plan is not rejected. , 

Fortunately, the Constitution continues to 
provide safeguatds against intellectual con- 
fusion. For the direct electiom bill: to:'be- 
come the law of the land; two-thirds of the 
Senate and three-fourths of the states. will 
have to give their assent. 

No doubt the idea of direct elections has a 
superficial appeal! to persons who haye not 
examined the machinery of presidential elec- 
tions and’ considered the theory) behind it. 
Direct election would have severely hurtful 
consequences, as close examination of the 
proposal reveals. 

Thecchief damage done by direct election 
would be to:downgrade, if:not almost-elimi- 
nate, the role of the states, One of! the pur- 
poses of the states is, to function in: the 
choice of a President. In so doing, our con- 
stitutional system provides for a separation 
of powers-and a barrier to the political power 
of the presidency over other branches of gov- 
ernment and the people themselves.. The 
states, after all, represent. a protective line 
between the mammoth power of the federal 
government, and the individual citizens. The 
states constitute a hedge against tyranny. 

The Electoral College system.means that 
an incumbent President has, to consult with 
Congress and its individual members, for he 
has to carry states—not win mere numbers—. 
if he wants to be reelected. If the Electoral 
College is-placed on the ash heap, the Presi- 
dent. will not have to be so considerate of 
Congress or consult with its members. He can 
attempt to reach over the heads of Congress 
to get the number total that he needs in a 
presidential election. 

The modern history of our country shows 
that the Executive already is the strongest 
branch of government. and, the. least. re- 
strained. Therefore, it is the branch. that 
must be watched most.closely if the Ameri- 
can people are to retain their liberties, But 
the House of Representatives has acted to 
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add immensely to the power of the Executive 
Branch, thereby upsetting a careful con- 
stitutional balance. 

This is not to say that some reform of the 
Electoral College is not in order. Strict con- 
stitutionalists in Congress have favored 
moderate change: such as embodied in the 
so-called District Plan. Under the District 
Plan, a candidate would: get one electoral 
vote foreach congressional district he carries 
and two for carrying the state: The effect of 
this plan. would be to’ break up the large 
blocs of electoral votes that now go to candi- 
dates carrying the big states, Unfortunately, 
the House turned down the District Plan be- 
fore opting for direct election. 

Tampering with the electoral system so as 
to upset the constitutional balance is an ex- 
ercise in irresponsibility. Thoughtful citizens 
cannot. ignore the danger of a power-hungry 
demagogue riding into office.on the votes of 
unqualified voters who in big cities are 
herded to the polls like sheep to cast ballots 
on the orders of the managers of conflict or- 
ganizations. s 

Now, more than ever; the United States 
needs an electoral system that preserves the 
vital, protective role of. the states in choo - 
ing a President. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGÉ: BEST Way? DIREC 
ELECTION Has ITS FAULTS 


(By Richard Goodwin) 


Nothing could be more startling or iñ- 
structive than the unanimity with which the 
Establishment of politics and media are 
rushing to embrace a constitutional amend- 
ment which might unhinge the entire po- 
litical structure. 

For there is good reason to. believe that di- 
rect popular election of the president may 
end that two. party system which has helped 
make. the. United States one of the most 
stable and long lasting democracies in the 
history of the world. 

Coming, as it does, at a time of deepening 
national division and ideological strife that 
result is even more likely. Yet this immense 
possibility—a likelihood in my judgment— 
has been barely mentioned in the curiously 
muted debate over a proposal to change a 
constitutional system which has worked well 
for two centuries, 

To make this judgment one must first sep- 
arate the different issues whose casual blend- 
ing has seriously obscured discussion. First, 
is the issue of the electoral principle itself, 
in which: all the votes allotted to a state go 
to the candidate with the most popular 
votes, 

Second is the legal right of an individual 
elector to defy the popular will and vote for 
the candidate of his. personal choice. 

Third is the question of what happens if 
no candidate receives a majority of electoral 
votes. 

The second and third issues raise a dif- 
ferent problem from the legitimacy of the 
electoral system itself; it is whether a small 
group of men, acting on their individual 
opinions and motives, should ever be allowed 
to select the President. 

Moreover, this is not just an academic pos- 
sibility. Electors have gone off on their own, 
and twice the House of Representatives has 
chosen as president a man who did not re- 
ceive a plurality of popular vote. Andrew 
Jackson and—in a rather sordid way—Sam- 
uel Tilden were deprived of the presidency by 
Congress despite popular pluralities, both 
also received electoral pluralities. 

Certainly nearly everyone will agree that 
the modern presidency is too important an 
office to be filled by private maneuvering, 
deals and coalitions. Still these abuses can 
be forestalled without touching the electoral 
system itself, simply by automatically count- 
ing a state’s electoral votes for the popular 
winner and’ providing that a plurality of 
electoral votes wins. 
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There also could be a provision for a run- 
off if the leading candidate falls below a cer- 
tain specified percentage. 

None of this requires eliminating the elec- 
toral principle itself, which is an unrelated 
and far more serlous matter. That principle 
is like many other elements of our consti- 
tutional ‘structure, It no longer serves the 
purpose which the founders intended, but 
has assumed other important and rarely ar- 
ticulated functions. 

This. is, one must admit, the theoretical 
possibility that a presidential candidate 
could receive the most popular votes while 
his opponent won the most electors. Yet in 
almost two centuries this has happened only 
once—in 1888 when Grover Cleveland lost 
the election. to Benjamin Harrison. Even 
then, Cleyeland’s popular edge was only 100,- 
000 votes, hardly an ovérwhelming popular 
mandate. 

If. the system,has been accurate for over 
80 years, it is.even more likely to work in the 
future. For television and other mass media 
operate to make an election more than eyer 
an expression of a national mood, rather than 
of differences based on state lines. 

Thus. the direct election proposal violates 
the single most important rule of constitu- 
tional amendment; if sométhing is working, 
don’t change it. We haye never before 
amended the Constitution in anticipation of 
possible abuse or on the basis of abstract the- 
ory. Only after an abuse has manifested 
itself, and usually after considerable pub- 
lic pressure, have we acted, and even then 
with reluctance. 

Surely this is one of the reasons that the 
American Constitution has, endured while 
more volatile republics rose and fell. 

One must equally admit that it is im- 
possible to be certain of the consequences 
of the projected change to direct election. 
Yet it is a fact that the only third parties 
which have lasted in this country have been 
those with.a. geographical base—those that 
could carry states. hx 

The most noteworthy modern example has 
been the Southern Party from the Dixie- 
crats through George Wallace. 

The others have proved transient, or have 
never begun, in important part because they 
could not hope to carry any states and would 
thus receiye no electoral votes, (In 1948 
Strom Thurmond and Henry Wallace re- 
ceived approximately the same popular vote 
but Wallace got no electoral votes to Thur- 
mond’s 39. The Southern Party is still with us 
and the Progressive passed away). 

Many of those who were tempted by third 
party movements—and‘I know this from per- 
sonal experfence in 1968—have been discour- 
aged by the knowledge that their activities 
would only help swing a state's eléctoral 
votes to that candidate who was ideologically 
farthest from them: 

Such’ a party might bargain with one of 
thesmajor parties in return for an endorse- 
ment or offer to withdraw in the’course of a 
campaign in return for endorsement. They 
might also run candidates in the hope of 
forcing a runoff election in which their votes 
will be eagerly and profitably sought. Based 
on our historical experience this could prove 
an extremely fruitful course. 

Fifteen of our presidents have been elected 
with less than a majority of the popular 
votes. Therefore in almost half of our elec- 
tions, a third party, at least theoretically, 
could have held the balance of power. Two 
of our last three elections have been virtual 
popular ties. 

The experience of some of our largest states 
demonstrates that this is more than a theo- 
retical possibility. We now have four parties 
in New York State, with both Liberal and 
Conservative Parties exercising influence far 
out of proportion to their strength. Nor is 
California a stranger to third party politics, 

Had. direct election been in effect last year 
we probably would have had an anti-war 
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party (and I would have joined). The pos- 
sibilities for the’ future are limitless. Direct 
election may well bring us a Farmer's Party, 
a Senior Citizens Party, a: Black Party and 
other groups coalescing around common: in- 
terest and belief. 

The possibility of multiparty activity ds 
as much @ matter of the psychology of prési- 
dential politics as of pure reason. Which is 
probably why it is so little discussed. For 
relatively few of<those. involved have had 
direct experience in’ presidential campaigns. 

Yet I believe that our ‘history combines 
with modern experience to demonstrate that 
the inability to receive any electoral votes 
has beén a powerful deterrent to third and 
fourth and fifth party movements, If this 
is so, then direct election could not come 
at a worse’ time—when the tendency to po- 
litical fragmentation and ideological division 
is reaching new heights. In any event this, to 
me, is the central issue of reform and de- 
serves the most serious and extended con- 
sideration. 

It will always, of course, be possible.for a 
new major party to emerge, which may well 
happen in 1972 for the first time since the 
1850s. 

Other objections to direct election have 
heen rather fully discussed. Nor is there any 
great principle involyed in the speculation 
that this might increase the importance of 
Small states. However, purely as a matter 
of interest, I believe those who anticipate 
such a consequence will be seriously’ dis- 
appointed. 

Most presidential campaigns are ‘directed 
at a “swing vote” of about 10-20 per cent of 
the electorate. Any candidate in search of 
those votes will have to focus his money and 
efforts on the large states. For that is’ where 
the people are, and where the most volatile 
vote is to be found. 

In 1968 about half the total vote for the 

two major candidates came from just seven 
states. A change of less than 144 per cent.in 
these states would have canceled out Nixon's 
entire southern margin over Humphrey.’ No 
political strategist could wisely advise a can- 
didate to take the slightest risk in the big 
states. (Although it is too complicated to dis- 
cuss here the changing economics of media 
buying will intensify this tendency) thus; if 
direct election. passes, the proponents of the 
“New Federalism” will preside over the dis- 
solution of one of the few remaining levers 
which less, populated sections have on na- 
tional politics. This may be a healthy thing, 
but it always helps to bé' clear about what 
you are doing wien you change the Constitu- 
tion. ? 
The Electoral- College. has not only faith- 
fully reflected the popular will, it has usually 
strengthened it by. giving a candidate with 
a narrow popular margin a far larger elec- 
toral mandate. Against this historical argu- 
ment that the electoral system offends the 
theoretical democratic principle of- “one 
man, one vote.” This is certainly so, at least 
in abstract possibility. 

We. must remember, however, that this is 
not the uniform principle of our govern- 
ment. The Supreme Court, with its power to 
overrule president and Congress, is responsi- 
ble to no electorate: And its insulation from 
popular will has helped strengthen it to 
protect popular liberties. 

A senator elected by a few hundred thou- 
sand yotes in Idaho has as much power over 
national affairs as a man selected by several 
million citizens of New York, Yet the Senate 
has often been.a more liberal and principle 
body than the House of Representatives, 

Men like the secretary of defense, whose 
power over our lives far exceeds that of 
most of our earlier presidents, are appointed 
and removed by one man. Our national gov- 
ernment is not a pure democracy. Nor does 
anyone suggest it should be; moreover, none 
of our institutions of government acts ex- 
actly as the founding fathers expected. Yet 
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they have managed to evolve some kind of 
enduring and relatively fruitful harmony. 

The system is not perfect, and I believe we 
need some fundamental changes. But when 
we are asked to change an institution as 
basic as the Electoral College the only rele- 
vant questions are practical ones. How is it 
working? What are its functions? What will 
be the consequences of change? 

To act‘on the basis of rhetoric.about pure 
democracy may have threatening conse- 
quences for the future.of our actual democ- 
racy, and is a spirit foreign to the Constitu- 
tion itself. 3 

For all the influence of mass media and 
fast planes, we are still a continent, shelter- 
ing diverse peoples with different ways of liv- 
ing. The electoral College has been one of the 
institutions tending to strengthen the curi- 
ous, irrational and frustrating political sys- 
tem which has held us together. 

Before embarking on the irrevocable course 
of abolition we should be sure that we un- 
derstand and are willing to risk the possible 
results. 


Mr. HOLLAND, The item by Mr. Rich- 
ard Goodwin contains many nuggets 
which I should like to quote, but I shall 
read only two of them, for the point of 
emphasis. The first quotation is as fol- 
lows: 


Nothing could be more startling or in- 
structive than the unanimity with which 
the Establishment of politics and media 
are rushing to embrace a constitutional 
amendment which might. unhinge the en- 
tire political structure. 

For there is good reason to believe that 
direct popular election of the president may 
end that two party system which has helped 
make the United States ome of the most 
stable and long lasting democracies in the 
history of the world. 

Coming, as it does, at a time of deepen- 
ing national division and ideological strife 


that result is even more likely. Yet this im- 
mense possibility—a likelihood in my judg- 
ment—has been barely mentioned in the 
curiously muted debate over a proposal to 
change a constitutional system which has 
worked well for two centuries. 


Mr. President, I inject this comment of 
my own: I think there is nothing more 
truly serious in this debate at this time 
than the thought advanced in the quoted 
part of Mr. Goodwin’s article that the 
very continued existence of the two-party 
system in this Nation is seriously jeop- 
ardized by this amendment, and that 
the existence of many parties is almost 
guaranteed. When we look at what has 
happened in some of the other free na- 
tions of the world which have many 
parties, and realize how unstable their 
governments have been, I think we 
would all want to be very careful, in con- 
sidering this amendment, to consider 
that feature of the results which might 
and which I believe would flow from it. 

My second quotation from Mr. Good- 
win’s thoughtful article reads as follows: 

Thus the direct election proposal violates 
the single most important rule of constitu- 
tional amendment: if something is working, 
don’t change it. We have never before 
amended the Constitution in anticipation 
of possible abuse or on the basis of abstract 
theory. Only after an abuse has manifested 
itself, and usually after considerable public 
pressure, have we acted, and even then with 
reluctance. 


Mr. President, I believe the Senate 


would do well to heed that stop, look, and 
listen statement by Mr. Goodwin. 
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The next item which I should like to 
have included in the Recorp appeared in 
the Washington Post this morning, being 
a column by Mr. Kevin P. Phillips, who 
but a short while ago was one of the 
assistants in the White House. The title 
of his article is “Electoral College Poli- 
tics,” and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE POLITICS 
(By Kevin P. Phillips) 


The Senate has begun debate on an 
amendment to the U.S. Constitution that 
would abolish the Electoral College method 
of choosing a President in favor of direct, 
nationwide popular election. 

Two-thirds support will be necessary to 
push this change through the Senate, and a 
close fight is expected. The balance of power 
is generally thought to rest with an unde- 
cided bloc of Farm Belt Republicans (Dole, 
Pearson, Young, and Miller), small-state 
Northeastern Republicans (Prouty, Cotton, 
Boggs, and Williams), Southern Democrats 
(Spong, Byrd, Fulbright, Hollings and Long) 
and Rocky Mountain Democrats (Cannon, 
McGee, Moss, and Anderson). 

Such indecision is surprising because the 
amendment in question, pushed by the Sen- 
ate’s leading liberals, would operate to reduce 
the national political muscle of the more 
conservative South, Farm Belt, Rocky Moun- 
tains, and other lightly populated states. The 
detriment to these areas can be measured in 
three ways: (1) diminished local power in 
Presidential elections; (2) reduced represen- 
tation and influence in both parties; and (3) 
decreased local orientation of national party 
platforms and administration. 

To illustrate the Southern and Western 
loss of power, consider that in 1968 (per the 
1960 census), Connecticut, Oklahoma, and 
South Carolina each enjoyed 8 electoral votes, 
but in terms of popular vote, Connecticut 
sent 1.26 million to the polls in 196R, Okla- 
home 943,000, and South Carolina only 
667,000. 

Secondly, the change to direct election 
would greatly affect the regional distribu- 
tion of power within the two parties, 
especially at presidential conventions. 

Delegates are now apportioned to states on 
the basis of Electoral College strength, with 
bonuses for partisan performance. Abolition 
of the Electoral College would presumably 
shift delegate apportionment to a system 
based either on total vote cast in the prior 
election or total vote cast for the party’s 
nominee, 

In the Democratic Party, such a change, 
which may come regardless as “reform,” 
would greatly weaken moderate-to-conserv- 
ative influence. The South, Plains, and 
Rocky Mountains had 30 per cent of the 
1968 delegates, but cast only 20 per cent of 
Humphrey's vote, whereas the liberal big- 
city states of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, California and 
Ohio had only 28 per cent of the delegates 
but cast 43 per cent of Humphrey’s Novem- 
ber ballots. 

A delegate reapportionment of this magni- 
tude would put the Democratic Party in the 
hands of left-liberals whose stance would 
injure party candidates in the South, Border, 
Plains, and Rocky Mountains. (Direct elec- 
tion would also promote this liberal bias by 
dispelling Democratic electoral vote concern 
with eking out three-way pluralities in Texas, 
say, or Missouri or Georgia.) 

If electoral reform shifts the Democrats 
to the left, pushing conservatives and Wal- 
laceites into the GOP, the Republicans 
would probably remain conservative- 
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oriented. However, if Electoral College aban- 
donment were to cause GOP delegates to be 
apportioned by votes cast for the last party 
Presidential candidate, this would sharply 
reduce the convention power of the low 
turnout and now bonus-weighted South, 
Plains, and Rocky Mountains, 

Under present idealogical circumstances, 
now that American politics is no longer 
divided by the Civil War, the Electoral Col- 
lege favors a Republican coalition based in 
the South Midwest, West, and small states. 
GOP Senators from these areas would be 
foolish to abandon a system that has a 
built-in bias toward such a coalition in 
favor of one which, at best, sacrifices these 
regional advantages. 

For these reasons, Southern, Farm Belt, 
Rocky Mountain, and other small states have 
good) reason to oppose abolition of the Elec- 
toral College, and if such a constitutional 
amendment passes the Senate, it will prob- 
ably not be- ratified by the states. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, with- 
out attempting to quote more than a 
small portion of Mr. Phillips’ article, I 
do want to call attention to two parts. 

After mentioning that he hears that 
there is indecision on the’part of some of 
the farm belt Senators and some of the 
Senators from small States on the ques- 
tion of support of or opposition to this 
amendment, he proceeds with this para- 
graph: 

Such indecision is surprising because the 
amendment in question, pushed by the Sen- 
ate’s leading liberals would operate to re- 
duce the national political muscle of the 
more conservative South, Farm Belt, Rocky 
Mountains, and other lightly populated 
states. The detriment to these areas can be 
measured in three ways: (1) diminished 
local power in Presidential elections; (2) 
reduced representation and influence in both 
parties; and (3) decreased local orientation 


of national party platforms and administra- 
tion. 


A second quotation from Phillips’ fine 
article is as follows: 

A delegate reapportionment of this magni- 
tude would put the Democratic Party in the 
hands of left-liberals whose stance would in- 
jure party candidates in the South, Border, 
Plains, and Rocky Mountains. (Direct elec- 
tion would also promote this liberal bias by 
dispelling Democratic electoral vote concern 
with eking out three-way pluralities’ in 
Texas, say, or Missouri or Georgia.) 

And a third quotation from Mr. 
Phillips’ thoughtful article: 

For these reasons, Southern, Farm Belt, 
Rocky Mountain, and other small states have 
good reason to oppose abolition of the Elec- 
toral College, and if such a constitutional 
amendment passes the Senate, it will prob- 
ably not be ratified by the states. 


Mr. President, I appreciate the pa- 
tience of the Presiding Officer and of the 
Senate, and I shall simply say that in 
my judgment, the electoral college as 
it exists should be changed by amend- 
ment; that in my judgment, the frac- 
tional system to be proposed during this 
debate in a substitute to be offered by the 
distinguished Senator from North Car- 
olina (Mr. Ervin), which has long had 
my support, much better meets the situa- 
tion and does not jeopardize the position 
of the States, and particularly the posi- 
tion of the small States; and that I hope 
that will be the path adopted when the 
Senate finally acts in his matter. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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Mr. HOLLAND subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier in the day I spoke in 
opposition to Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
suggesting a radical change in the con- 
stitutional method for the selection of 
President and Vice President. 

Since that time, I have noted in the 
Washington Star of today a very fine 
column by David Lawrence entitled 
“Election Plan Would Hit ‘Statehood.’ ” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD as a part 
of my previous remarks, and added to the 
group of columns and editorials which I 
placed in the Recorp at the time of my 
original appearance on this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ELECTION PLAN WOULD Hit “STATEHOOD” 

(By David Lawrence) 


The Senate is struggling with a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution to abolish 
the Electoral College and conduct all pres- 
idential elections hereafter by direct vote of 
the people: The plan is to let the candidate 
who receives the largest number of votes be 
declared elected if this is at least 40 percent 
of the total votes cast. If no candidate gets 
that percentage, a run-off election would be 
held between the top two. 

But the states would not hereafter cast 
their ballots in the Electoral College and 
would thus lose a power they have held since 
the republic was founded. It would be incred- 
ible if the three-fourths of the states of the 
union necessary should ratify any such 
amendment because it certainly could mean 
a diminution of the influence of the smaller 
states in the election of the national ad- 
ministration. 

Under the proposed amendment, a plu- 
rality of the votes could be obtained almost 
entirely from one section of the country, and 
the new president could cater to the demands 
or desires of that region. But, with the Elec- 
toral College, even the most populous states 
have a relatively small number of electors, 
and these can be offset by a combination 
of electors from smaller states. Some presi- 
dents, for example, have been elected by a 
substantial number of electoral votes by get- 
ting majorities in states of large and small 
population in different sections of the coun- 
try. Yet their total popular vote was close 
to that cast for an opponent. 

President Wilson was reelected in 1916 
with the support of the South, which was 
usually Democratic, and the West, which 
was usually Republican. But the two areas 
in combination produced enough Democratic 
electoral votes to offset the heavy electoral 
vote for the Republican candidate in the 
Eastern states. 

There have been other elections, too, in 
which sectional problems have influenced 
the outcome of elections. The Electoral Col- 
lege has performed a service in such in- 
stances, because it has protected the inter- 
ests of smaller as well as larger states con- 
cerned with certain questions. 

In some elections, such as that in 1920, 
when there was a Republican landslide for 
Warren G. Harding, virtually all the states 
outside the South went Republican. Results 
in elections were decided by popular vote. 
The Electoral College comes in as the deci- 
sive factor when elections are close and when 
sectional issues in different parts of the 
country produce wide differences of opinion 
and sometimes split parties. 

The proponents of the suggested amend- 
ment keep emphasizing that election of a 
president would be by “direct popular vote,” 
and imply that the Electoral College doesn’t 
satisfy such a requirement. A group of sena- 
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tors, both Republican and Democrat, in op- 
posing the amendment, make this. comment: 

“Direct election of the president, we be- 
lieve, would— 

“Destroy the two-party system and en- 
courage the formation of a host of splinter 
parties; 

“Undermine the federal system by remov- 
ing the states as states from the electoral 
process; 

“Remove an indispensable institutional 
support for the separation of powers; 

“Radicalize public opinion and endanger 
the rights of all minorities by removing in- 
centives to compromise; 

“Create an irresistible temptation to elec- 
toral fraud; 

“Lead to interminable electoral recounts 
and challenges; 

“Necessitate national direction and control 
of every aspect of the electoral process.” 

But how, it will be asked, does such an 
amendment as is being proposed get wide- 
spread support? The answer is that the 
phrase “popular election” implies that the 
people will have a much more positive voice 
in choosing the president and will exercise 
a direct responsibility. The truth is a direct- 
election plan could lead to the destruction 
of the two-party system and could weaken 
both political parties in their state and local 
operations as well. 

Members of the two major parties are 
divided in their support of the new amend- 
ment. Even if it does pass the Senate and 
is submitted to the states—since it has al- 
ready passed the House—the big question is 
whether three-fourths of the states will ever 
ratify an amendment which will, in effect, 
impair “statehood.” 


AMENDMENT NO. 711 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Typincs), the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scorr) , and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Saxe), I send to the desk an 
amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 1 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be printed in full in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The amendment reads as follows: 


Beginning with line 1, page 5, strike out 
all to and including line 7, page 5, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. The persons joined as candidates 
for President and Vice President having the 
greatest number of votes shall be declared 
elected President and Vice President, if such 
number be at least 40 per centum of the 
total number of votes certified. If none of 
the persons joined as candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President shall have at least 
40 per centum of the total number of votes 
certified, but the persons joined as candi- 
dates for President and Vice President hav- 
ing the greatest number of votes cast in the 
election received the greatest number of the 
votes cast in each of several States which in 
combination are entitled to a number of 
Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress constituting a majority of the whole 
number of Members of both House of the 
Congress, such persons shall be declared 
elected President and Vice President. For 
the purposes of the preceding sentence, the 
District of Columbia shall be considered to 
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be a State, and to be entitled to a number of 
Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress equal to the number to which it would 
be entitled if it were a State, but in no event 
more than the number to which the least 
populous State is entitled. 

“If, after any such election, none of the 
persons joined as candidates for President 
and Vice President can be declared to be 
elected pursuant to the preceding para- 
graph, the Congress shall assemble in spe- 
cial session, in such manner as the Congress 
shall prescribe by law, on the first Monday 
of December of the year in which the elec- 
tion occurred. The Congress so assembled 
in special session shall be composed of those 
persons who are qualified to serve as Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the regular session begin- 
ning in the year next following the year 
in which the election occurred. In that 
special session the Senate and the House 
of Representatives so constituted sitting in 
joint session shall choose immediately, from 
the two pairs of persons joined as candidates 
for President and Vice President who re- 
ceived the highest numbers of votes cast in 
the election, one such pair by ballot. For 
that purpose a quorum shall consist of three- 
fourths of the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives. The vote of each Mem- 
ber of each House shall be publicly an- 
nounced and recorded. The pair of persons 
joined as candidates for President and Vice 
President receiving the greatest number of 
votes shall be declared elected President and 
Vice President. Immediately after such dec- 
laration, the special session shall be ad- 
journed sine die. 

“No business other than the choosing of 
a President and a Vice President shall be 
transacted in any special session in which 
the Congress is assembled under this sec- 
tion. A regular session of the Congress shall 
be adjourned during the period of any such 
special session, but may be continued after 
the adjournment of such special session 
until the beginning of the next regular ses- 
sion of the Congress. The assembly of the 
Congress in special session under this sec- 
tion shall not affect the term of office for 
which a Member of the Congress thereto- 
fore has been elected or appointed, and this 
section shall not impair the powers of any 
Member of the Congress with respect to 
any matter other than proceedings con- 
ducted in special session under this section.” 

On page 3, line 16, immediately after the 
period, insert the following new sentence’ 
“No such election shall be held later thar 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday ir 
November, and the results thereof shall be 
declared no later than the third Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November of the 
year in which the election occurs.”. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, it is my 
hope that there might be a vote on this 
amendment sometime early next week, 
perhaps Tuesday. Whether such an 
agreement to vote can be reached, I do 
not know. But I want to indicate, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typrncs), that that 
would be satisfactory from our point of 
view. 

Nearly 150 years ago, Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton of Missouri stood on the 
floor of the Senate and proposed what 
we are considering here today—the 
direct, popular election of the President 
and Vice President of the United States. 

Speaking in the florid rhetoric of his 
day, Senator Benton said: 


The evil of a want of uniformity in the 
choice of presidential electors is not limited 
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to its disfiguring effect upon the face of our 
government, but goes to-endanger the peo- 
ple, by permitting sudden alterations on the 
eve of an election, and to annihilate the 
rights of small states, by enabling the large 
ones to combine, and to throw all their votes 
into the scale of a particular candidate. 


In the political hurly-burly of his 
times, Senator Benton perceived ample 
reason even then for changing the elec- 
toral college system’ provided for in the 
Constitution. Then the Constitution was 
less than 50 years old, and had not be- 
come embossed by the traditions which 
we now face in considering changes in 
an antiquated, in creaky election ma- 
chinery, 

While he was unsuccessful, Benton 
never changed his mind about the urgent 
need for changing ‘the electoral college 
system in favor of a direct vote by the 
people, Writing much later in his volu- 
minous memoirs, “Thirty Years’ View,” 
the Missouri Senator said: 

From the beginning these electors have 
been useless, and an inconvenient interven- 
tion between the people and the object of 
their choice, and in time may become dan- 
gerous ... 


Benton went.on to point out that the 
idea he proposed was.not new, that it had 
been advanced in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, and had been sup- 
ported by Benjamin Franklin and others. 
He noted that it was not adopted because 
it was, thought that “the mass of the 
people would not be sufficiently informed, 
discreet, and temperate to exercise with 
advantage so great a privilege as that of 
choosing the chief magistrate-of a great 
Republic.” He expressed the hope of *‘ob- 
taining for it a better success at some 
future day.” 

Surely we have now reached that point. 
in time. Various proposals for electoral 
reform have been before Congress peri- 
odically for many years. Out of a long 
period of consideration. and.debate con- 
cerning the various proposals I believe 
@ clear consensus has eémerged—a' con- 
sensus that the election of the President 
ought to be by direct, popular vote of the 
people. 

Mr. President,;I share the view ex- 
pressed earlier in this debate by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
BAKER), who made the point that it is 
not districts and not States that elect 
a President—it is people. 

If there were dangers which beset our 
electoral system in Senator Benton’s day, 
they are certainly magnified now in this 
age of instant communication and in- 
creasing concern over the processes of 
Government. 

Iam convinced that the ideal system 
for electing a President is one that per- 
mits the most direct participation by 
the people that is feasible. It should be a 
system that does not encourage candi- 
dates to write off segzmerts of the popu- 
lation or geographical areas of the 
country. 

Such a system should permit indi- 
vidual voters, wherever they live, to vote 
directly for candidates for President and 
Vice President rather than for faceless 
electors responsible to no one. This is 
the kind of an election system the people 
want—and the kind they are entitled to 
have. 
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Mr. President, at a time when there 
seems to be so much distrust of Govern- 
ment and when so many people, for 
whatever reasons, feel removed too far 
from their elected leaders, it is particu- 
larly appropriate, I believe, to move 
toward more direct participation in the 
processes of government. 

It would also be wise to remove ‘an 
anachronism in our system which recog- 
nizes the “faithless elector” and which 
enables the popular will to be overridden 
by an electoral college count. 

As a number of witnesses before the 
Judiciary Committee pointed out, several 
elections have occurred where, despite a 
relatively comfortable popular vote ma- 
jority, the electoral vote margin was ex- 
tremely narrow. For example, in the 1884 
election, a shift of 575 votes in New York 
would have elected James Blaine over 
Grover Cleveland; and in both the 1900 
and 1908 elections, William Jennings 
Bryan would have been elected if there 
had been a shift of a total of 5,000 votes 
in several States, despite the fact that 
the Republican candidates in both years 
had a popular vote majority of nearly 1 
million. Of course, it is well known that 
a small shift in the popular vote in the 
1948, 1960, and 1968 elections would have 
elected candidates who were not the 
popular vote winners. 

Another reason for favoring the direct 
election plan is that it would remove the 
disproportionate advantage in the elec- 
toral system now enjoyed by one-party 
States with low voter turnouts. This plan 
would give all groups a greater incentive 
to participate politically, for they could 
be sure their votes would be counted. 

A few statistics will illustrate the point 
I wish to make with regard to encourag- 
ing greater participation in the election 
of a President. 

In 1968, for example, in my home 
State of Michigan which has 21 electoral 
votes, 3.2 million. people voted. In Texas, 
with 25 electoral votes, only 2.5 million 
people voted. 

Connecticut. has eight electoral votes, 
and 1.25 million people voted in that 
State in the 1968 election. By contrast, 
South Carolina has eight electoral votes 
but only 651,000 total votes cast in the 
same election. 

T realize, of course, there may be other 
factors which affect the total vote in any 
particular election, but I am also. sure 
that the existence, or lack of existence, 
of a strong two-party system is an im- 
portant factor. 

I suggest that, to the framers of the 
Constitution, the equal representation 
of every State in the Senate was of more 
importance than the electoral college 
system in preserving the interests of the 
States. In their eyes this equal voice 
in the Senate was “at once a constitu- 
tional recognition of the portion of sov- 
ereignty remaining in the individual 
States, and an instrument for presery- 
ing that residual sovereignty.” The per- 
manence of these State interests rests 
in article V of the Constitution, which 
provides that “no State, without its con- 
sent, shall be deprived’of its equal suf- 
frage in the Senate.” This is a virtually 
unamendable section which requires 
unanimous consent by all the States for 
any change. 
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Of equal importance today along with 
the Senate is the need for a viable two- 
party system in each of the 50 States. As 
pointed out earlier, this is where direct 
election, if properly structured, can pro- 
vide a greater inducement for total po- 
litical participation. Nothing can en- 
hance federalism more than a vigorously 
competitive two-party structure—a 
structure whose foundation is in State 
and local government. 

Mr. President, as a long-time advo- 
cate of electoral reform, I believe the 
time’ has come for action: Understand- 
ably, there is little patience with still 
further delay. 

I am concerned that a constitutional 
amendment may not be ratified and be- 
come operable for the 1972 presidential 
election. The longer we delay, the more 
hazards we run into relying on a system 
fraught with many inadequacies and 
inequities. 

For these and other reasons, I sup- 
port Senate Joint Resolution 1 which is 
now before the Senate and I intend to 
vote for the resolution. 

At the same time, I would be less than 
frank if I did not acknowledge that I am 
disturbed. by some features of the pend- 
ing resolution, As I have indicated in the 
past, and as the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typincs) and I 
expressed in our separate views which 
accompanies the report on Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, I am concerned particular- 
ly about the runoff provisions in the pro- 
posal before us at this time. 

As we pointed out in the separate 
views: 7 

The limitations of even solid regional sup- 
port of third party’s efforts are strikingly 
demonstrated by going back to the 1860 
election, Although the Southern Democratic 
candidate, John Breckinridge, polled 72 elec- 
toral votes and John Bell of the Constitu- 
tional Union Party polled 39, Abraham Lin- 
coln won. a majority of the electoral votes 
with only 39.9 per cent of the popular vote. 

On the other hand, under the 40 percent 
plurality required for direct election (un- 
der S.J. Res. 1), a minor party or combina- 
tion of minor parties need only approach 
20. per cent of the popular vote in order 
to reach a strong bargaining position. The 
prospect of two minor party candidates, one 
regional and one ideological, amassing 20 
per cent of the vote is quite realistic in the 
near future of American politics. 

Given the fact that bargaining before the 
runoff election would take place under con- 
ditions of division and disappointment, cyni- 
cal political moves might. in themselves lead 
to a crisis of respect and legitimacy in the 
selection of the President. Undoubtedly, the 
aura of legitimacy would be all the more 
in doubt where the runnerup in the initial 
contest wins the runoff by wooing third- 
party support. In such a case, the question 
of the legitimacy is sharpened even further 
if the turnout in the second election is sub- 
stantially lower than in the first election. 


Mr. President, I believe the amend- 
ment now at the desk will strengthen 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. It will make 
the resolution more acceptable and will 
enhance: its chances of being: ratified 
by three-fourths of the States. 

Moreover, it would avoid the awkward, 
time-consuming runoff election contem- 
plated by the pending resolution now pro- 
vides, and would remove some uncer- 
tainty which now surrounds the pres- 
ent proposal. In this respect, I share con- 
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cern that was voiced earlier on the Sen- 
ate floor by the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis). 

Mr. President, the amendment offered 
retains the feature of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1 with regard to a candidate re- 
ceiving 40 percent of the popular vote. 
However, our amendment would provide 
that, if no candidate polled the required 
40- percent, the popular vote winner 
would still be elected provided he ob- 
tains a majority of the electoral vote— 
but without the intervention of electors. 
Unlike the present system the popular 
vote runnerup could not be.elected even 
if he had a majority of the electoral voie. 
Selection of the President by a joint ses- 
sion of the Senate and House would oc- 
cur, as I have indicated, only if prior re- 
quirements were not met. 

Of course, it may also be asked what 
are the chances of a popular vote winner 
who gets less than 40 percent of the vote 
obtaining a majority of the electoral 
vote. If we examine the 26 Presidential 
elections between 1868 and 1968, we find 
that the winning candidate received on 
the average of 52 percent of the popular 
vote and 71 percent of the electoral vote. 

During this same period, eight Presi- 
dents were minority Presidents—that is, 
they were elected with less than 50 per- 
cent of the popular vote. In three of these 
elections where some type of major 
third-party challenge occurred, the 


average percent of the electoral vote re- 
ceived. by the winner was 67 percent, 
while in the other five contests where no 
third-party candidate received any elec- 
toral vote the average percent of the 
electoral vote obtained by the winner 


was 55 percent. ; 
_ According to these statistics, there- 
sults of past elections would indicate two 
things; The popular vate winner is usu- 
ally blessed with a fairly comfortable 
electoral vote cushion and third party 
challenges have frequently widened the 
margin of, electoral victory by drawing 
votes away from one of the. major, can- 
didates. The clearest example of this is 
the 1912 election where Theodore Roose- 
velt’s Bull Moose Party split the Repub- 
licans and enabled Woodrow Wilson to 
be eléctéd with 82 percérit of the electoral 
yote but only 42 percent of the popular 
vote. Furthermore, in-the 1860 election, 
the only election. where the winner got 
less than 40-percent of the popular vote, 
Abraham Lincoln was elected with 39.9 
percent of the popular vote but garnered 
59 percent of the electoral vote. This 20 
percent margin is consistent with the 
average margin between the. popular 
vote—52 percent—and the electoral 
yote—T1 percent—during the 100 years 
between 1868 and’ 1969. 

Mr. President, I believe our amend- 
ment would appropriately discourage the 


entrance of minor splinter parties’on the’ 


political. scene and would, under direct 
election, thereby increase the likelihood 
that a direct popular election by the 
people would be decisive in the first 
instance. , 

Mr. President; in conélusion, I wish to 
call attention to the message of the 
President of the United States, entitled 


“A Call for Cooperation,” addressed to 


Congress today, and in particular I wish 
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to focus on a part of that message to 

Congress which deals with the subject 

of electoral reform now before the Sen- 

ate. I refer to the following words of 

President Nixon in his message: 
ELECTORAL REFORM 

No one subject more profoundly involves 
the issue of popular sovereignty than the 
method of electing the President. For almost 
two centuries the system of the Electoral 
College has somehow worked, albeit just 
barely at times, and at other times even 
doubtfully. Every four years the American 
democracy places a large, unacceptable, and 
unnecessary wager that it will work one 
more time, that somehow an institution that 
never in any event functioned the way the 
framers of the Constitution anticipated, will 
somehow confer the Presidency on that can- 
didate who obtains the largest number of 
votes. The Electoral College need not do so. 
Indeed on occasion it has not done so. But 
far more importantly—whatever the popular 
vote—it need not confer the Presidency on 
any candidate, if none has a majority of the 
electoral vote. 

Our ability to change this system in time 
for the 1972 elections is a touchstone of the 
impulse to reform in America today, It will 
be the measure of our ability to avert calam- 
ity by anticipating it. 

As I stated in my October 1969 message, 
T originally favored other methods of re- 
forming the electoral college system, but the 
passage by the House of a direct popular 
election plan indicated that this thoroughly 
acceptable reform could be achieved, and I 
accordingly supported it. Unfortunately, the 
Senate has not completed action. Time is 
running out. But it is still possible to pass 
the measure and to amend the Constitution 
in time for the 1972 elections. 


I read those words of the President 
with some degree of pleasure and also 
to emphasize again the support of the 
President for electoral reform in general 
and the direct election plan in particular. 

I hope that the Senate will heed the 
President’s words. 

Mr. President, I repeat that I hope it 
may be possible that the amendment now 
pending as the order of business before 
the Senate will be voted on early next 
week. I look forward to that vote with the 
anticipation and the hope that the Sen- 
ate will adopt this amendment, thus in- 
creasing the chances in my opinion of 
the Senate adoption of the direct elec- 
tion proposal and also substantially in- 
creasing, in my opinion, the hopes that 
such a constitutional amendment could 
be ratified by three-fourths of the States. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, it was 
nearly 2 years ago during the 1968 presi- 
dential election that our Nation faced, 
at various points in the election process, 
the distinct possibility of electing a mi- 
nority President, the prospect of wheel- 
ing and dealing among the electors, and 
the possibility of a contingent election 
in the House of Representatives. For- 
tunately, we were spared in that election 
the chaos which would surely have en- 
sued had none of our candidates re- 
ceived a majority of the electoral votes. 
We may not be as lucky in 1972. 

I am convinced that our present elec- 
toral system is archaic, unfair, inaccu- 
rate, ambiguous, discriminatory, and un- 
democratic. Archaic, because it was de- 
veloped almost 200 years ago in a day 
of limited and extremely slow commu- 
nication—in a day when it was believed 
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that the ordinary voter would be subject 
to deception and inclined to vote only 
for someone from his own State. This 
would, of course, haye permitted the 
most populous State to always elect its 
own candidate. Unfair, because a presi- 
dential. candidate which loses a State 
by only one vote forfeits all of that 
State’s electoral votes. Inaccurate, be- 
cause in most elections the electoral 
votes are so seldom accurately propor- 
tional to the popular vote. Ambiguous, 
because under the present system some 
presidential electors are not bound to 
vote for the candidate who received the 
majority of the popular votes in their 
States. Discriminatory, because voters 
in large States hold an excessive amount 
of voting power. They have the poten- 
tial. for influencing a far larger block of 
electoral votes. than voters in small 
States. like Hawaii. Consequently, voters 
in small States are generally ignored by 
a presidential candidate who knows he 
can ‘win by carrying only the 11 most 
pepulous States in the Union and the 
District of Columbia. And the electoral 
system is undemocratic, because should 
no one receive a majority of the electoral 
votes, the election is thrown to the House 
of Representatives where each State del- 
egation, regardless of its size, casts only 
one vote for the top three candidates. 

History has, in fact, recorded elections 
in which the elected President actually 
received fewer popular votes than his 
nearest opponent. In 1824, John Quincy 
Adams received fewer popular votes than 
Andrew Jackson. However, because nei- 
ther received a majority of the electoral 
votes, the election fell to the House of 
Representatives which elected Adams. In 
1876, Samuel J. Tilden received 250,000 
more popular votes than Rutherford B. 
Hayes. However, returns from four States 
were contested and an Electoral Com- 
mission created by Congress decided in 
favor of Hayes. In 1888, Benjamin Harri- 
son polled fewer popular votes than 
Grover Cleveland, but received more 
electoral votes and was elected to the 
Presidency. I do not need to remind you 
that history repeats itself. If we are to 
insure that the events of 1824, 1876, and 
1888 not happen in 1972 we must act im- 
mediately to initiate long overdue reforms 
in our present electoral system. 

After studying the problem, I have 
come to the conclusion that only the di- 
rect popular election of our President 
will resolve the problems I have dis- 
cussed. Only the direct popular election 
of our President will eliminate the wheel- 
ing and dealing inherent in our current 
system. Only a direct popular election 
will allow every citizen’s vote to count 
equally. And only a direct popular elec- 
tion will prevent the election of a mi- 
nority President who fails to receive the 
largest popular vote. 

I, therefore, intend to vote for legisla- 
tion which would amend the Constitu- 
tion.and provide for the direct popular 
election of the President and the Vice 
President. 

THE DIRECT ELECTION BOONDOGGLE 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
Senate has before it-one of the most far- 
reaching schemes that has ever been 
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considered by the Congress. It is being 
put forward by its sponsors as a simple 
idea that will correct all the hidden 
dangers in the présent electoral system. 
But, Mr. President, speaking as one 
who has engaged in a presidential cam- 
paign as the candidate of one of the two 
major parties, I must declare my view 
that this simple idea is fraught with so 
many terrible problems that it will, in all 
likelihood, shake the very foundation of 
our society. 

To my mind, if this proposal is put 
into the Constitution, it is bound to have 
such widespread repercussions that it 
will change the very nature of our presi- 
dential campaigns and the nature of 
the kind of man who will serve as Presi- 
dent. Furthermore, I believe it will lead 
to the most frightful division of our 
Nation that we have seen since the pe- 
riod of the Civil War. On top of every- 
thing else, I predict that the direct elec- 
tion plan, if adopted, will destroy the 
two-party system in this land and go 
a long way down the road to the oblitera- 
tion of our State governments. Finally, I 
am convinced that the direct election 
proposal will lead to chaos and confusion 
after almost every presidential election. 

Mr. Président, these words do not paint 
a pretty picture. But witness after wit- 
ness has testified before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee to the effect that these 
dangers are very real possibilities. In a 
few minutes I shall touch upon them. 
First, however, I would like to look at 
exactly what it is the proponents of this 
election change put forth as the reason 
and the nature of their proposal. 

In essence, the sponsors of direct elec- 
tion tell us it will guarantee a popular 
choice in every presidential election. The 
majority report of the Senate’s Judiciary 
Committee concluded: 

Direct popular election is the only system 
that guarantees the election of the people’s 
choice. 


Mr. President, this is a flagrant exag- 
geration. This claim, which explains 
much of the plan’s appeal to the general 
public, is a fraudulent promise. The plan 
that is before the Senate provides that 
the candidates “having the greatest 
number of votes for President and Vice 
President shall be elected, if such number 
be at least 40 percent of the whole num- 
ber of votes cast for such offices.” 

Now, here is a scheme that holds it- 
self out as guaranteeing the election of 
the people’s choice and yet it provides 
that a candidate who is chosen by 
merely 40 percent of the voters shall be 
elected. How in the world can the plan’s 
sponsors contend that a person with only 
40 percent of the popular vote is the 
people’s choice? By what quality of clair- 
voyance can they decide that the candi- 
date with 40 percent would have been 
chosen by the 60 percent of the voters 
who wanted someone else as their first 
choice for the Presidency? 

What the supporters of the pending 
direct election plan are doing is substi- 
tuting for the electoral college a system 
in which a person who is turned down by 
60 percent of the voters can become Pres- 
ident. This is said to. be fairer than the 
present method of selecting the Presi- 
dent. 
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Mr. President, the electoral college sys- 
tem may have its faults, but why should 
we cast it aside for another system that 
on its face will have an even greater 
weakness than what we have now? 

One of the basic arguments I have 
heard raised against the electoral college 
is that it might result in the election of 
a candidate who will receive a majority 
of the electoral votes without being the 
winner of the most popular votes. I admit 
that this has a certain appeal about it if 
it means that the person chosen by a 
majority of the people might lose the 
election, but this is not what the argu- 
ment means to the sponsors of the direct 
election amendment. They have drafted 
a scheme under which a person with no 
majority can be elected as President. 

At least under the electoral college 
process the winner. must receive a ma- 
jority of the electoral vote. And, the 
saving quality of this majority is that it 
is always widely distributed througnout 
the country, This is an historical fact, 
not theory. It seems incredible to me that 
the proponents of direct election would 
drop a system which has worked well to 
elect Presidents who are generally repre- 
sentative of the Nation as a whole for a 
system by which one region or one polar- 
ized faction in the country might be able 
to elect the President by putting together 
only 40 percent of the popular vate. 

From a philosophical standpoint, if we 
are going to change the system for choos- 
ing a President in order to assure that 
the final choice will rest with the people 
and that the selection will reflect the will 
of the people, then why do it half way? 
If I may take the liberty of quoting from 
the Senator whose name appears as the 
author of the pending constitutional 
amendment I would like to express the 
opinion that he was much closer to the 
truth in March of 1966 when he stated: 

I think that most of us would prefer to 
have a majority President. Americans would 
not look on the plurality President as an 
ideal. 


A year later, my distinguished col- 
league from: Indiana repeated the same 
thought. He said: 

The question I have asked myself and have 
found answered in my own mind is should 
we, in trying to amend the Constitution, be 
satisfied with a step that in my judgment 
goes only part way as far as some of the 
shortcomings that exist. I refer to circum- 
stances that permit a minority of the people 
to elect a President. 


Well, if the Senator cannot conceive 
of a plan that will reach that goal then 
why make any change at all? This pro- 
vision for electing a minority President 
also contradicts the asserted policy of the 
plan's. sponsors that they are correcting 
a defect of the present electoral system 
under which all the popular votes cast 
for the losing candidate in a State are 
canceled out and counted for the winner. 
The committee majority was referring to 
the unit rule practice of awarding all of 
a State’s electoral votes to each State’s 
popular winner. 

But, is this not the very same thing 
that the proponents are doing when they 
permit a candidate with less than a ma- 
jority vote to be elected as President? 
Are they not assuming in effect that in 
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the event of a runoff between the two 
highest vote candidates the one who had 
a plurality in the first election would 
have won in the runoff? This decision is 
taken away from the voters entirely. Un- 
der the direct election plan it is not the 
people who will decide who is to be 
chosen as President from among the top 
competing candidates. The decision is 
arbitrarily made for them. The direct 
election proponents have decided that 
anyone who receives 40 percent of the 
vote is the choice of the people. 

This assumption is as shocking to me 
as it was to Professor Bickel of the Yale 
School of Law, who testified on April 15 
of this year that: 

It is sheer illusion, a willful suspension 
of disbelief, to pretend that there is no dead- 
lock when a popular election produces a win- 
ner with under 50 percent of the total vote, 
and with a plurality of, perhaps, 25,000 or 
50,000 or 100,000 out of upward of 70 million. 
That is deadlock, as much deadlock as when 
there is no absolute majority in the electoral 
college. 

To resolve this deadlock by letting the can- 
didate who has a 50,000 vote plurality win is 
no less arbitrary, no less unsatisfactory—in 
my judgment more unsatisfactory—than to 
have a joint session of Congress make the 
choice. 


Mr. President, while this defect of the 
direct election plan could be corrected 
by amending the 40-percent provision, it 
would not remedy some very basic draw- 
backs in the proposal. 

One of the primary difficulties I have 
with the direct election idea is its likely 
destruction of the importance of small 
States. I am not speaking merely of 
States as political entities, but rather I 
am also including in my concept of a 
State the frame of mind of citizens who 
consider themselves to be part of one 
large family or community of local resi- 
dents. 

This feeling was clearly described by 
Theodore H. White who has written some 
well-known books about presidential 
campaigns. Speaking from the position 
of one who comprehends the practical 
side and inner workings of our political 
system, Mr. White said: 

This new proposal would take away an 
equally vital part of the political system in 
abolishing the sense of community in our 
various States. The States vote as communi- 
ties. They are proud of how they vote. People 
like to be New Yorkers or Kentuckians or 
Missourians or Hoosiers. To deprive them of 
this sense of belonging to a voting unit and 
being sunk in the electronic dots that go 
over a tote board, that could be perhaps the 
gravest political danger that this new resolu- 
tion invites. 


We have often heard the matter dis- 
cussed of how the abolishment of the 
electoral vote will deny to the smaller 


States the slightly extra weight which 
they have been given in the process of 
selecting the President. But we have sel- 
dom considered the essence of States as 
communities of people whose importance 
will be diminished. Let me follow up Mr. 
White’s views with the frank judgments 
expressed by Richard Goodwin, a for- 
mer writer for Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson, who was closely involved in the 
conduct. of many presidential campaigns. 
During his testimony on April 16, Mr. 
Goodwin specifically commented on the 
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effect which direct elections might have 
on the relative importance of large and 
small States. 

In doing so, he noted: 

The psychology of presidential campaigns 
is one in which today’s candidates think in 
terms of States rather than numbers. Most 
presidential campaigns are concentrated on 
no more than 20 percent of the vote, the 
swing vote, on the assumption the rest are 
pretty well committed. Today, nearly every 
State has a swing vote which, even though 
very small, might win that State’s electoral 
vote. Thus, nearly every State is worth some 
attention. If the focus shifts to numbers 
alone, then the candidate will have to con- 
centrate almost exclusively on the larger 
States. This is where the people and where 
the most volatile vote is to be found. 


Mr. Goodwin recognized also that one 
of the reasons major candidates visit so 
many States “is the arithmetic of the 
electoral college, which demonstrates it 
may be possible to lose a few major 
States and at the same time win the 
election.” 

Mr. Goodwin summarized his position 
by stating: 

The Electoral College, along with the Sen- 
ate, is one of the few mechanisms we have 
to influence those at the center of affairs to 
visit outlying citizens, so as to learn about 
them and pay some attention, 


Mr. President, I find myself in agree- 
ment with much of this analysis. There 
is no denying that even now a great deal 
of a candidate’s efforts, including televi- 
sion time, is focused on the major metro- 
politan areas. But the difference is that 
this is not his exclusive effort. However, 
if we blot out State lines and eliminate 
electoral votes, then I believe there is a 
grave danger that candidates will devote 
their exclusive time and resources to the 
heavily populated areas of our country. 

As Richard Goodwin described it: 

The fact is that the total number of votes 
that might swing the State of Idaho, or 
Montana, may be worth attention if you are 
going to get the electoral votes in the en- 
tire State, but if all it means is you are 
going to get another 50,000 votes where there 
is 60 million at stake, it is not worth any 
effort. When you see that 50 percent of the 
entire popular vote comes from seven States, 
that indicates the kind of intensity then 
that would have to be concentrated not. just 
by the visits of the candidates but in terms 
of media, talent and in terms of policies. 


Mr. President, the belief that direct 
election will diminish or injure the pre- 
carious ‘structure of our federal system 
was also shared by another witness be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
Representative WILLIAM L. CLAY, a black 
Congressman from Missouri, told the 
committee that direct election will di- 
minish or eliminate the voice of minori- 
ties within our system. While he was 
addressing himself to the dissipation of 
power for ethnic groups, he expressly 
added that “it affects other cohesive 
groups and it affects small States to the 
same proportion.” 

In other words, Mr. President, the same 
inherent quality of the electoral sys- 
tem that encourages national candidates 
to listen to ethnic minorities requires 
that they listen as well to other minori- 
ties, including interests in the sparsely 
populated smaller States. 

Mr. President, this leads to two other 
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faults which are wrapped up in direct 
election. One of these is the serious pos- 
sibility that the two-party system. will be 
shattered in the United States. Repre- 
sentative Clay announced his belief that 
if the proposed change is adopted, “we 
are going to have many splinter parties 
in this country.” In his view, this will, in 
turn, “promote and reward the factional- 
ism and sectional movements which now 
divide this Nation.” 

Mr. President, these conclusions are 
valid whether or not the direct election 
plan includes a runoff provision. Many 
people believe the chances of winding 
up with numerous splinter parties would 
be increased as a result of the runoff 
feature, but several witnesses took the 
position that the direct election system 
itself would bring about a proliferation 
of minor parties. Representative CLAY 
testified from his personal experience 
that the electoral college has helped to 
maintain the two-party system. In 1967, 
he was a member of a national steering 
committee planning to run a third-party 
candidate. But, as he told it, the main 
consideration that kept his group from 
fielding its team was the fact that they 
felt they could not win any States and 
thereby become an important factor in 
denying the votes to candidates of the 
two major parties. On the other hand, 
Mr. Cray stated that if you eliminate the 
necessity of winning the electoral votes 
in a State “you are asking and encour- 
aging people to run with sectional ap- 
peals.” 

In this manner, the present system acts 
to discourage the creation of splinter 
parties. But, if the popular vote is sub- 
stituted for the electoral vote, then spe- 
cial interest groups who are highly con- 
vinced of the rightness of their own cause 
might seek to run solely as a matter of 
vengeance or vindictiveness. Quoting 
from- Mr. CLAY again: 

People who perhaps didn’t have their way 
or didn’t get their particular points at the 
national convention, would strike out on 
their own and start campaigning in an effort 
not to win, but just to defeat those within 
that two-party structure. 


And, I would add that this type of bit- 
ter attitude might well be the downfall of 
one of the major party candidates. Re- 
member that the election will not be 
compartmentalized within State bounda- 
ries where far-out voters can influence 
only a relatively few number of electoral 
votes, but will be one in which extremist 
votes from all over the country will be 
lumped together in one big pool. This 
might easily deprive a major party can- 
didate of the percentage of votes which 
he needs in order to come out the win- 
ner, or avoid a runoff. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee heard 
similar expressions of concern from other 
witnesses. For example, Mr. Goodwin 
stated: 

I do know in 1968.when the people who 
wanted to organize a party came to those 
of us who were working with Senator Mc- 
Carthy and were anixous to start a new party 
and had actually done studies of ballot and 
election laws, the principal argument that 
stripped that movement of its force was that 
the effect would be simply to throw States 
into the Nixon column. They could not carry 
States. 
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Another example of how direct elec- 
tion would encourage the formation of 
additional political parties according to 
Mr. Goodwin is the liberal party and 
conservative party movements in New 
York State: He said: 

At a minimum, you would arrive nationally 
where you now are in New York State, for ex- 
ample, where you have four parties, because 
a party that can command a million or two 
million votes only organized in three or four 
States, has the balance of power in the 
presidential election or could have the bal- 
ance of power, just as the liberal party can 
achieve the balance of power in a governor- 
ship or Senatorial fight in New York. And I 
think that it would be a great incentive 
for people to form these groups in order, if 
not to win the election, to maximize their 
own influence. 


As Mr. Goodwin put it: 

You can be very powerful if you have the 
capacity to make others win or lose .. . even 
though you can never win yourself. 


The result of this possible proliferation 
of splinter parties could wreck our Demo- 
cracy; Professor Bickel stated bluntly 
that in his opinion our democracy would 
become weaker because compromises 
would no longer be formed in the two- 
party conventions, which are relatively 
open and accessible, but would be rele- 
gated to a handful of candidates and 
their managers. 

Prof. Ernest Brown of Harvard Law 
Schoo] testified-that as he saw it the 
splinter party system would feed the 
atmosphere of prejudices and dogmas 
that has already grown too strong in this 
country. Professor Brown: said, and I 
quote: 

The idea that we could do anything that 
would encourage the spirit of dogmatism and 
doctrinaire groups in this country rather 
than the spirit of accommodation is just 
Inconceivable to me: 


Mr. President, it is a combination of 
these several changes in our political 
campaigns that makes me believe that 
the nature of the person who is Presi- 
dent himself will change under the di- 
rect election system. If a candidate knows 
that he can be elected with merely 40 
percent of the vote, and if the numeri- 
cally smaller groups and States through- 
out the Nation are considered insignif- 
icant, insofar as their impact on the 
élection ‘is concerned, and if doctrinaire 
and one-issue splinter parties develop, 
what will happen to the traditional 
American experience in which the best 
chance a man has to win the Presidency 
is to work on bringing together voters of 
varying interests? I am speaking of the 
democratic principle of compromise and 
accomodation in which as many people’s 
views as possible are blended together 
in a positive and helpful fashion. It is 
the practical process that has worked 
well to advance the welfare and strength 
of all the people of this great land. 

Mr. President, to my mind, the various 
illnesses of the direct election plan that 
I have outlined today are all too real. I 
have not even mentioned the horrible 
thought of vote contests and utter con- 
fusion that is likely to follow in the after- 
math of every presidential election. Nor 
have I discussed the incredible network 
of Federal requirements that would have 
to be erected in order to put. any sem- 
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blance of reason into the direct election 
system. 

These are among other criticisms I 
have of the so-called simple direct elec- 
tion plan, and I intend to pursue them 
at a future time in this debate. For now, 
I will ask that Senators give deep 
thought to the crucial decision that each 
of us will have to reach when the direct 
election amendment is called up for a 
vote. 

Look at the hard, practical questions 
that so many experienced working po- 
litical leaders have raised about the pro- 
posal. Look away from the blinding glow 
of the theoretical principle of achieving 
a perfect mechanical equality of each 
man’s vote. The symbol is bright and its 
appeal is quite inviting, but stripped of 
theory and laid bare along the hard road 
of political reality the direct election 
scheme is nothing but a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, spurred on 
by the frightening vision of electoral 
chaos which was so widely predicted 2 
years ago, though it failed to materialize, 
the Congress is moving toward final ac- 
tion on a measure intended to provide 
for the direct election of the President 
and Vice President of the United States. 
Already, the House of Representatives 
has opted for this plan. Now the Senate 
is being asked to go along with the pro- 
posal that we scrap one of the corner- 
stones of the federal system of govern- 
ment in the name of reform. 

This is, not reform, however. It is a 
complete reversal of the procedures 
whieh have, over the years, resulted in 
the orderly transition of our Government 
from the hands of one leader or one 
party to another, without revolution, 
without bullets being substituted for bal- 
lots, without bloodshed. For the most 
part, the men elected to our highest 
office through this process have stood far 
above the rulers of other lands in ability 
and competence. 

The Senate will not be so quick, I 
trust, to fall in line on this constitutional 
amendment—an amendment which could 
have unknown impact on the two-party 
system of politics which has turned out 
to be America’s most effective rudder 
through times of turmoil and distress. 

Many of my colleagues will agree with 
me, Mr. President, that it would be folly 
to vote for a plan that could imperil our 
Nation's traditional stability. 

For a Senator from one of the Nation’s 
least populous States, this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution raises 
yery practical questions. I will not deny 
that..My own State ranks 49th in popu- 
lation, so it would be one of the most 
adversely affected States, winding up 
with about .17 percent of the popular 
vote and, thus, with the same proportion 
of influence in the election of future 
Chief Executives. Our influence today in 
national elections is not great—about .55 
percent. But it. does, at least, reflect the 
statehood of Wyoming and other of our 
less densely populated States which bring 
to the American processes a different 
outlook. 

The.electoral college as such is obsolete, 
Mr. President. I will not argue otherwise. 
But we do not need to throw out the 
engine which has run our political ma- 
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chinery, only overhaul and modify it. 
The pending amendment not only wipes 
out the electoral college, but abolishes 
the sovereign States as voting units. In 
the name of reform it would put all the 
70 million or more American votes into 
a single winner-take-all pool which 
would overemphasize, I believe, the role 
of great urban concentrations of popu- 
lation in our system, instead of giving 
proper weight to the rural and under- 
populated regions of the Nation. These 
areas, too, must have attention if we 
are to solve the problems facing this 
country, including the problems associ- 
ated with over concentration of people 
in relatively small land areas. Our Con- 
stitution was devised to guarantee the 
States a measure of influence regardless 
of their population, Mr. President. I 
cannot be convinced that the guarantee 
should be abolished in the name of 
democracy. 

To be sure, let us discard the-electoral 
college as such. As a body of individuals, 
it is not needed, and it offers the so- 
called faithless elector the opportunity 
to disregard the wishes of the people of 
his State and cast their vote as he wishes. 
But we can reform the system and take 
away the opportunities for such abuse 
without casting out a system which has 
served us well. Direct election of the 
President is not reform. For some years, 
I have supported the electoral prin- 
ciple—the formula for assigning elec- 
toral votes. But that formula can work 
without the electoral college itself. In- 
deed, it is a college that never meets 
and whose purpose has been outlived I 
will gladly vote for its abolition. 

Mr. President, we must consider this 
question carefully: There are a number 
of substitute proposals before us which 
would do «away with the anachronism 
which: is the electoral college and ‘still 
retain the essence of our federal system. 
Let us take the time to study and debate 
these proposals so that it cannot be said 
we abandoned a basically sound system 
for an untried, unpredictable arrange- 
ment. Let us retain what is good and 
abolish what is bad. But let us not aban- 
don a system which has helped make 


democracy work for nearly two centuriés 


of American experience. 


SEKYJACKING 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, it is my 
hope that I will have the opportunity at 
some time soon to fully communicate 
my views about the skyjacking of air- 
craft. 

I think that for the record it might be 
well to state my reaction. I think my 
views are concurred in by a number of 
other Senators with regard to this mat- 
ter. My reaction is very firm. 

It seems to me. that we should proceed 
together with other enlightened nations 
of the world to boycott any country 
which refuses to extradite skyjackers. 
That being the case, Jordan or any gov- 
ernment on whose territory a hijacked or 
skyjacked plane might land should be 
under the obligation to return the hi- 
jackers or skyjackers, as the case may be, 
to the nation in which the crime was 
originally committed. 
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Furthermore, we should pass a law or 
engage in reciprocal treaties whereby ev- 
ery nation would agree that any agree- 
ment made to grant immunity or to con- 
fer any kind of protection whatever to 
murderers, skyjackers, or kidnapers 
would be unlawful. It might be well even 
to agree to a constitutional amendment 
so that it could not be suspended by an 
act of Congress, 

Accordingly, when a kidnaper or sky- 
jacker threatens the. lives, of innocent 
people or demands that the world bow 
down to terrorist or unlawful demands, 
any agreement made to offer protection 
to such criminals would be unlawful so 
that whenever a person is apprehended 
he would be punished for his crime. 

One would ask, “How would you make 
that work with regard to a country such 
as Castro’s Cuba “which has in Jarge 
measure brought about the skyjacking 
precedent to begin with?” ° i 

In that ‘case; enlightened powers such 
as the United States, Britain, and ‘all 
countries. in the Western Hemisphere 
should agree among themselves that they 
would not trade with any third party 
which does'business with a nation which 
gives any aid, conifort; or support to kid- 
napers, murderers, or skyjackers. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, if Mexico 
wanted to become a port of entry by 
which Communists go back .and forth 
to Cuba and have their planes fly back 
and forth between Cuba and Mexico; we 
should decline to do business with Mex- 
ico. We should tet Cuba ‘support Mexico 
with respect to tourist trade that we now 
afford Mexicoand the hotels. in Aca- 
pulco: We would then see how well they 
like vit. 

It seems to methat if this Nationisim- 
ply takes a strong and firm position that 
we are for law and order and will not 
bargain or do business with or bow down 
to murderers, kidnapers, extortioners, 
and hijackers, that would put an end to 
it. 

We have the power to make such a 
policy effective. It is within the power of 
this great country, which is the greatest 
trading nation in the world, to use our 
power to see that no payment is made 
to the World Bank orto the International 
Monetary Fund and that no trade is con- 
ducted with any such country, that all 
deals are off and all contracts and trea- 
ties stand in abeyance until any country 
that is encouraging terrorist tactics join 
with the world community for law and 
order. 

If Jordan does not have a government, 
then it seems to me that nations which 
ean agree to organize the United Na- 
tions have and should have the power to 
move in and establish a government and, 
if need be, exterminate that bunch of as- 
sassins in Jordan who are holding those 
planes and establish a government for 
those people until they are able to estab- 
lish a government for themselves. 

The idea of a trusteeship for people 
not able to govern themselves is not new. 
Such a precedent could be followed in 
this case. But above all, we should. not 
yield to those kinds of demands. As much 
as I would hate to see any innocent peo- 
ple killed by murderers, assassins, kid- 
napers, or extortionists, to yield to the 
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threat of kidnapers, hijackers, extor- 
tionists, skyjackers, or other lawless ele- 
ments of this world would merely set 
the stage for more lawlessness. There 
will be no end to this until the world 
decides to take a stand against this kind 
of action. 

It was this Nation, when a small power, 
which was known for saying, “Millions 
for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 
It was this Nation which put down the 
Barbary pirates who were in a sense 
blood kinsmen of the skyjackers of today. 

Mr. President; it would seem to me that 
we could do no less today as one of the 
greatest powers in the world, certainly 
the leader of all free countries, than say, 
“We are not going to let this world be 
“governed by lawlessness or terrorism and 
will do no business with any such coun- 


If we do anything; it should be to 
punish the people responsible for these 
crimes. 

The first thing: to do would be to call 
upon Jordan to capture and to punish 
those: lawless people there and to serve 
notice on them that if. these terrorists 
should kill any people, every one of that 
bunch of assassins will be killed and 
strung up by their heels until the flies 
eat their flesh. 

Being soft or yielding to that kind of 
lawless element never gets anyone any- 
where. It is unworthy of any enlight- 
ened government to yield to those kinds 
of demands. As soon as we do it, we will 
find more and more of the same kind 
of terrorism being undertaken through- 
out this world. 

Mr. President, I personally, as one 
Member of the Senate, will do;what I can 
to see that we outlaw any traffic with 
the criminal elements. It would seem to 
me that we should also make it unlawful 
for any person to knowingly permit a 
plane under the control of a kidnaper 
or skyjacker-or murderer or. assassin to 
leave the continental United States. 

When those people know that the plane 
cannot take off once it lands, and when 
they. know there is not enough fuel to 
get the plane to’ Cuba or Jordan, they 
will not skyjack itto begin with. 

What happened at Dulles International 
Airport the other day is an example of 
what should be done; The pilots should 
be locked in the cabin and the fuel jet- 
tisoned the minute the plane is under 
the control of a man with-guns or explo- 
sives. At that point the plane must be 
kept on the ground. It is that simple. 

It should be against the law for any- 
body to make a deal with ‘an assassin or 
& kidnaper. The deal would be illegal so 
he would have to stend trial. I think it 
would be that simple. Amnesty would 
not be permitted because the law would 
forbid it; Then, we would see how long 
those people from Mexico continue to be 
allies with Cuba. If they want to be 
Cuba's partner, fine; but they will not 
be our partner, too. 

It. was my pleasure to attend the din- 
ner at which the President of Mexico 
madea fine speech. He spoke of his great 
alarm about a trend toward protection- 
ism in this country and how disastrous 
it could be if this Nation decided to pro- 
tect itself against the further flight of 
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industry into Mexico where wages are 
lower and labor is cheaper. 

I have great sympathy for Mexico if 
they want to be part of the international 
law-abiding community; but, if they 
want to support Castro’s Cuba, let them 
choose whether they want to be a partner 
of the United States or of Castro’s Cuba. 

If we do business on that basis, I do 
not think they will find it too difficult, 
especially if we approach it in a diplo- 
matic and pleasant way and if-it were 
pointed out that they would be unhappy 
if someone hijacked one of their planes. 
My guess is they would see the logie of 
our position and that'they would be glad 
to join us in supporting law and order 
around the world. 

Sometimes we work awfully hard to 
think up complicated answers: to simple 
problems. The.answer to this problem is 
very simple. This Nation was confronted 
with the same problem in 1812, and this 
Nation met that problem effectively with 
regard to both large and small powers. 
We would not: permit international ban- 
dits to treat our citizens or our Nation 
with indignity, and we should not permit 
it now. We should not bein a position 
of protecting’ the entire world, but we 
should make clear.we are not going to do 
business with international criminals or 
those who do business with them or co- 
operate with them. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I want 
to say to the Senator from Louisiana that 
his remarks are characteristic of the true 
American spirit; and so were those of 
the President yesterday that we are not 
going to select among American citizens. 

We should fashion unilateral legisla- 
tion. The junior Senator from New York 
(Mr. GoopELL) and I introduced a bill 
yesterday which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. He is‘a member of 
that committee, and he will do his best 
to stimulate the bill being reported. 

If the Senator from Louisiana has a 
proposal in the way of legislation, per- 
haps the Committee on Finance could 
act promptly. I would like to join in the 
expression, of the Senator from. Louisi- 
ana that. basic American principles must 
be preserved, and if Congress is going 
to preserve them we must fashion legis- 
lation for the United States, even if we 
cannot get international agreement at 
this time. 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to the election of the President and 
the Vice President. 

Mr. JAVITS; Mr. President, I am a co- 
sponsor of the joirit resolution relating 
to>the diréct popular election. of the 
President and the Vice President. I have 
not) heretofore spokem on this issue, so I 
wish to express my views with respect to 
it from the point of view of equity and 
justice, and also—and this is impor- 
tant—becatise . there is a controversy 
about this matter from the point of view 
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of a populous State like New York. It 
seems to me, as a Senator from New 
York, that direct election is considerably 
preferable to the electoral college system. 
Basically, it is time that the United 
States practiced what it has preached 
in terms of democracy in voting—that 
as a Nation we should elect the two truly 
national officers whom we do elect. 

Lately, however, certain constitutional 
law authorities, whose views I respect— 
among them Prof. Alexander Bickel and 
Charles Black, of Yale—have offered 
contrary views. Far from seeing the jus- 
tice of one-man, one-vote in the presi- 
dential election, these scholars hold that 
the electoral system as it is presently 
constituted offers certain advantages to 
minority groups which should be pre- 
served in a democratic society. In short, 
they advocate a ‘system of proportional 
representation in voting for President. 

They also hold that the electoral col- 
lege system insures that the large urban 
“swing States” like New York will con- 
tinue to exert a disproportionate influ- 
ence—even considering their size—on 
the choice and programs of the major 
party candidates. The opinions of these 
two professors, which I respect, as I have 
said, have caused me to review my own 
reasoning for supporting Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, and I have not found their 
objections persuasive, so I remain fixed 
in my support of the joint resolution. 

It seems to me to be contrary in the 
extreme to support the one-man, one- 
vote principle set forth in Reynolds 
against Sims while at the same time op- 
posing the direct election of the Presi- 
dent. In effect, this is an admission that 
one believes the advantage enjoyed’ by 
these groups with whom one feels sym- 
pathy should be preserved, while the 
same kind of advantage—disproportion- 
ate political strength—should be disal- 
lowed if enjoyed by others. 

If rural counties enjoy, for example, 
equal representation in’ a State legisla- 
ture having vastly more populated urban 
counties, most liberals—who generally 
sympathize with the underrepresented 
urban interests—would agree that the 
system is wrong. How, then, can they 
claim with any consistency that urban 
interests benefit under the electoral col- 
lege systernh—and I do not agree with ‘this 
premise—and that, therefore, the dis- 
proportionate ‘influence of their votes 
should be preserved? That, in essence? is 
their argument. 

My own view is that while under the 
electoral college system candidates’ pay 
a great deal of attention to important 
States like New York and California, this 
attention is not necessarily centered on 
minority groups in the cities, but may 
just as effectively be directed at a strong 
showing in other areas of the States, 
other areas 0° a given State, canceling 
out the voters of the Nation’s largest cit- 
ies, Indeed, that is exactly what hap- 
pene] in the presidential election of 1968, 
in respect of the more suburban and 
rural areas countering the large vote 
total cast in the big cities of many 
States. Quite the reverse happened in the 
election of 1960, when the big-city ‘vote 
swept away the votes coming from rural 
and suburban areas in the major States, 
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of which Pennsylvania was an extraordi- 
nary example, as President Nixon very 
well remembers. 

Even this strategy is not consistent, for 
it can ignore the substantial urban vote 
in relatively safe States, while wooing it 
in marginal States, the classic example 
cited in the hearings being the cities of 
Omaha, Nebr., and Oakland, Calif., of 
equal size. Omaha was virtually ignored 
by the candidates since Nebraska is con- 
sidered safely Republican, while Oakland 
was courted out of all proportion to its 
own population because it is considered a 
swing area whose voters might swing the 
largest single block of electoral votes in 
the Nation. 

I cannot believe that under any elec- 
torai system we choose to adopt—par- 
ticularly one in which each vote is 
counted equally—the candidate can ig- 
nore the urban and suburban voters. 
They are simply too numerous, too im- 
portant to any victory, and their views 
are becoming more issue-oriented all the 
time; they do not need weighted voting 
to show their strength. 

Another argument which I feel mili- 
tates against the approach taken by Pro- 
fessor Bickel is the simple numbers game 
of the electoral college. 

Even a cursory reference to the fig- 
ures reveals that votes in the larger 
States are significantly diluted by the 
minimum three-elector rule. Smaller 
States have a great advantage in the 
electoral college because no matter what 
their population, they exercise at least 
three votes. This means, for example, 
that only 75,380 Alaskans are needed 
to cast an electoral vote, and that 95,093 
Nevadans and 110,022 Wyomingites are 
needed to cast an electoral vote in each 
State. But in New York, it takes 390,286, 
and in California 392,930, or, roughly 
speaking, at a very minimum, three to 
five times as many votes to exert the 
same measure of power in respect to our 
national election. The more populous 
States cannot help being benefited by a 
system under which each individual vote 
is counted equally. If that is to be count- 
ed an advantage, the vote must be ac- 
cording to the one-man, one-vote 
concept. 

There are many reasons why the elec- 
toral college should be abolished and the 
direct election system adopted. They 
have been covered extensively in the 
hearings, the reports of the hearings, the 
studies of bar associations, and the pro- 
posals of many civic groups. Indeed, it is 
very interesting to me that the attitude 
of the American Bar Association is so 
greatly in support of direct election. 

It seems to me that among the most 
persuasive of these arguments are the 
following: 

First, direct election would discourage 
corruption by eliminating the possibility 
that a few “stolen” votes in a large 
State could swing an election—and 
charges have been made that elections 
went exactly that way. 

Next, it would insure without doubt 
the election of the ticket winning the 
greatest number of popular votes and, 
therefore, popular support. As I said 
when I began, the Offices of President 
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and Vice President are the two truly 
national offices in our country; therefore, 
those two offices should be elected na- 
tionally. 

Third, direct election would encour- 
age voter participation by making each 
vote count, instead of automatically al- 
locating a fixed number of electoral 
votes to each State regardless of voter 
turnout. 

Fourth, direct election would promote 
the two-party system in States which 
traditionally have only one party of 
great strength. 

Finally, it would do away with the 
injustice of weighted voting in the elec- 
toral college, which favors the small 
States, as I have described. 

While each of these reasons is im- 
portant and has affected my decision on 
this proposal, I have weighed the effect 
of the amendment on my own State, on 
the Nation, and on the future of the 
Presidency, and I reaffirm my support 
of it, as reflected by the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I was 
temporarily called away from the floor 
when the Senator from Florida finished 
his very fine. speech on this subject to- 
day. Had I been in the Chamber, I would 
have had a chance to ask him some 
questions and also to compliment him 
highly for his fine presentation. I have 
been present during a good number of 
debates, and I have heard the Senator 
from Florida speak often. As always, he 
has a fine contribution to make. He 
speaks from great experience as the 
Governor of his State, as a member of 
his State legislature, as I recall, and long 
years in the Senate of the United States. 
As one who is vitally concerned about 
the subject, I also thank him for the 
very fine presentation he has made. I 
was privileged to hear most of it. 


STATUS OF UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
WHEN TEMPORARILY LAID ASIDE 
TODAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
Nts) who is to be recognized now, com- 
pletes his statement and yields the floor, 
the pending business—Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1—be temporarily laid aside and 
that it remain in that status until the 
close of morning business on Monday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent. that 
when the Senator from Mississippi re- 
linquishes the floor, and Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 is temporarily laid aside 
today, the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1079, S. 3418. 
This was announced on yesterday for the 
late afternoon session today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
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MADGE). Without objection it is so or- 
dered. 


VACATING OF PREVIOUS ORDER 
FOR CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 13810 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, at the 
conclusion of the vote on Calendar No. 
1079, that the previous order, calling for 
the consideration of Calendar No, 1123, 
H.R. 13810, be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ORDER FOR LAYING THE FARM 
BILL BEFORE THE SENATE ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent, at. the 
conclusion of the vote on Calendar No. 
1079, S. 3418, that the so-called farm 
bill, Calendar No. 1172, H.R. 18546, be 
laid before the Senate and made the 
pending business for consideration dur- 
ing the late afternoon or evening session 
on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


STATUS OF UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
WHEN TEMPORARILY LAID ASIDE 
ON MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Monday next, September 14, 1970, not 
later than 5 o’clock in the afternoon, the 
unfinished business, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, be temporarily laid aside and 
that it remain in that status until the 
close of morning business on Tuesday 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE), Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
FARM BILL ON MONDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at such time as Senate Joint Resolution 
1 is temporarily laid aside on Monday 
next, September 14, 1970, the so-called 
farm bill be made the pending business 
and laid before the Senate at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
TALMADGE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, while I have the floor through 
the courtesy of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, I should like to put the Senate 
on notice that it is the intention of the 
leadership on both sides of the aisle to 
bring up Calendar No. 1123, H.R. 13810, 
at some time on Monday evening next. 
The matter has been cleared with the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND) 
for action on the bill on Monday evening 
next. Also, it is the intention of the 
leadership to try for action on S: 4316, 
the SBA bill, by Mr: MCINTYRE, on Mon- 
day evening next if possible during a 
late session. 
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DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
1) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to 
the election of the President and the 
Vice President. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
long supported changes in the method of 
electing the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. I believe that electoral reform in 
this area is long overdue and that no 
political issue is of greater importance 
to the Nation. At the same time, I do not 
believe that we have anything like a 
crisis that would push us into a system 
that I believe would bring far more harm 
than anything that is possible under the 
present system, and would bring about a 
fundamental change in the basic struc- 
ture of our Government and its philos- 
ophy—as I will explain later on. 

Mr. President, I speak today in op- 
position to the Bayh proposal which calis 
for direct election by the people in the 
Nation as a whole of the President and 
Vice President. 

I believe that adoption of the resolu- 
tion would be unwise and would bring 
results which would be mischievous and 
also unexpected and unweighed for the 
time being. 

I do support what I have supported in 
the past, what is known as the district 
plan. On a number of occasions I have 
joined in introducing proposed constitu- 
tional amendments to put this plan into 
effect.. Briefly stated, the district plan 
would preserve the office of the ‘elector 
but would provide electors be chosen in 
the same manner as Representatives and 
Senators. The presidential candidate 
with a plurality in each electoral district, 
the lines of which would be set by the 
State legislatures, would ‘receive the vote 
of its electors. The candidate with a 
statewide plurality would receive the two 
electoral votes representative of the 
State’s two Senators. 

The candidate receiving the majority 
of the total electoral votes would become 
President; but if no one received the ma- 
jority, Senators and Representatives, 
sitting jointly and voting individually, 
would choose the President from the 
three candidates having the highest 
number of electoral votes. 

Mr. President, I referred to this mat- 
ter in preceding years. I remember it 
came up for the first time, since I came 
to the Senate in 1948, in what was then 
known as the Lodge-Gossett amendment 
proposal, and that proposal provided not 
for the district plan but for the reten- 
tion of the electoral system, that each 
candidate would receive such a fractional 
part of the electoral vote allotted to each 
‘State as he received percentagewise of 
the popular votes in that State. That had 
its merits and it*has its supporters and 
that passed here by more*than a two- 
thirds “majority. It went over to the 
House and failed to pass there. It was 
said that the influence of the large city 
States killed the plan. 

I refer to it now with emphasis on the 
other positions I have taken to show that 
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I am not against: everything, that I am 
willing to join in any reasonable pro- 
posal that sets forth a bringing up to 
date and the better workability of the 
electoral college system. 

But I am certainly not in favor of 
abolishing it, 

The present system of electing the 
President and Vice President is gov- 
erned by article II, section 1, and the 
12th amendment to the Constitution. 
These sections provide that the President 
and Vice President shall be chosen by 
electors appointed by each State in the 
manner directed by its legislature; each 
State having the same number of elec- 
tors. as it is entitled to Senators and 
Representatives in Congress. 

This system was agreed upon by the 
writers of our Constitution for two basic 
reasons: first, in order to protect the 
smaller States, each State, regardless of 
size, was given two electors in addition 
to the electors based on its: population; 
second, the electors’ should actually 
choose the President and Vice President 
because it was thought that they would 
have a greater knowledge and public un- 
derstanding than the mass of citizens. 
The growth of political parties soon after 
the adoption of the Constitution and 
subsequent ‘popular’ trends have had a 
profound effect on the manner in which 
this system actually operates. 

One of the longstanding evils of our 
present electoral college system is that 
it makes possible the election of a Presi- 
dent who did not receive a majority—or 
even a plurality—of the popular vote. 
I emphasize that it makes that possible. 
I do not.think there has been any real 
or injurious effects. Thus; it is that on 15 
otcasions we have elected the President 
by á minority vote, and on three occa- 
sions candidates were elected who did 
not even receive a plurality. 

As & matter of historical interest, until 
about 1800 approximately half of the 
State legislatures chose electors them- 
selves. However, a gradual change came 
about in the method’ of choosing the 
electors, and, by 1804, the majority of the 
State legislators had*provided for direct 
popular election of electors. 

I think it is historically’ significant 
that, at first, miost of the States provided 
that electors should be elected from dis- 
tricts similar to congressional districts, 
under which one elector was chosen by 
the voters of each congressional district, 
and two were elected by those of the 
State at large. Thus, the electoral votes 
from.a State were split if the various 
districts differec in their political senti- 
ments. This is basically the plan which 
I support today: 

The district plan eventually was aban- 
doned due largely to the desire on the 
part of State political leaders to deliver 
the State’s entire electoral vote to one 
presidential candidate: The unit vote sys- 
tem evolved under which all of the 
State’s presidential electors went to the 
party with a plurality’ of the popular 
votes statewide: By 1832 the district 
plan had virtually vanished from the 
scene with only isolated instances of its 
use since then in certain’ States. Since 
1892 the present unit vote system has 
been used by every State in the Union. 
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As I have said, under the existing sys- 
tem there have been 15 occasions when 
we have elected as President by a minor- 
ity vote and three occasions in which the 
candidate elected did not even receive a 
plurality of the popular vote. Even when 
the winning candidate did receive a ma- 
jority of the popular and the electoral 
vote as well, disparity between the two 
has been very great. 

For example, in 1960 the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s- popular vote exceeded 
that of Vice President Nixon by only .2 
of 1 percent of the total vote, but he re- 
ceived 300 electoral votes to 223 for Mr. 
Nixon. 

However, it. does not follow that direct 
popular election is the way to solve the 
problem and eliminate the evils of the 
existing system. Indeed direct elections 
might produce even more evils than exist 
at present. I will mention only a few of 
the dangers. which might result. 

Mr. President, with our tremendous 
increase in population, which is now be- 
yond 200 million people and soon after 
the turn of the century will exceed 300 
million people and, of ‘course, will in- 
crease more rapidly after that time to 
the point that we will have 400 million 
people, the very concept of this plan, 
without having them broken into some 
units by means of some kind of a plan, 
makes a topheayy electorate so large, so 
big, and so vast that I shudder to think 
about what would happen if all those 
people are to be considere“ as one group 
and undertake by direct vote to choose 
a President of the United States. 

I believe that the increase ‘in the popu- 
lation will increase the soundness of 
some kind of a system that will preserve 
some entity and some voice in the Gov- 
ernment by the lesser populated areas, 
the rural areas, the villages, the small 
towns, and the so-called rural States, 

I am thinking in terms now of just a 
few decades away, not something way 
out in the far-distant future. 

In the first place, direct election would 
end any role for the States in the elec- 
tion of the President and Vice President 
and completely upset the balance of po- 
litical forces upon which our system has 
come to be based. 

I think that it would not only upset 
the balance of political forces, but I also 
believe that it would tend to destroy the 
great school of political training. That 
has been one of the great sources of 
strength in our Nation—the participa- 
tion by the people in smaller units of gov- 
ernment, from the rural areas to the vil- 
lages, the small towns, the small cities, 
and the county concept included, the par- 
ticipation by countless thousands of peo- 
ple of all agés in these elections, these 
political conventions, and everything 
that goes to make up the activities of our 
electorate in every election, not just pres- 
idential elections. I look upon that as 
one of the great sources of strength of 
our country: 

We are now going to come up with a 
proposal for election to the two most im- 
portant offices in all the Nation. and 
sweep aside this participation, which 
this amendment would do, and create at 
the wnit level one’ massive body politic 
and say, “Everything goes to the high 
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man in this popular election.” I think we 
would take a great deal of the spirit and 
substance as well as the great arsenal of 
training in citizenship away from our 
Government. 

The sweeping changes in the legisla- 
tive representation which have been 
made under court direction make the 
electoral vote system even more impor- 
tant as a bulwark of the federal system. 
It could, I believe, strike a fatal blow to 
the concept of federalism. 

Direct election would deprive the small 
States of the advantage they now enjoy 
through the two electoral votes accorded 
each State regardless of size correspond- 
ing to the equal representation accorded 
the States in the U.S. Senate. 

It would jeopardize the control of the 
States over voting for State and local 
offices and constitute a blow to State 
power. In addition the relative weight 
of each State’s vote would depend, not 
on its population, but on the number of 
votes cast and counted. 

It would encourage the major political 
parties to concentrate their campaigns in 
large cities containing large numbers of 
voters in small geographical areas. This 
would work against the interests of the 
rural communities and the smaller 
States. As a_result nominees for the 
Presidency would most likely come from 
the larger States or from larger ideo- 
logical groupings. 

Mr. President, I say this with all def- 
erence to our cities and the people who 
live in our cities. However, we already 
know that one of the great growing pains 
and problems in connection with our 
Government now is the problem of the 
large cities. Many of them are becoming 
larger and more troublesome to govern. 
I speak with all deference to them. 
Someone said to me, “Why, Mayor Lind- 
say is not doing any good as mayor of 
New York City.” I am not criticizing 
Mayor Lindsay. My point is that no one 
in these large cities has a chance to be 
successful or a chance to carry out his 
program or the program his advisers 
might suggest. I am not downgrading 
the citizenship at all. It is the problems 
that mount and become impossible. 

With respect to the popular election of 
the President, to concentrate more power 
in the larger cities, where the problem 
has already become more and more diffi- 
cult to solve, would be another step. The 
people out in the other areas, away from 
the larger cities—in Government at 
least—have tremendous blessings that 
are denied to other people. 

Finally, I believe direct election is the 
least likely of all proposed changes to be 
accepted—and I mean accepted by the 
States. Because of the opposition of the 
small States, the direct popular election 
amendment in my opinion could never be 
ratified. It is a statistical fact that about 
two-thirds of the States would lose the 
built-in advantage that they now enjoy 
in the electoral college through the two 
electoral votes accorded to the States re- 
gardless of size equivalent to their U.S. 
Senators. I believe it would be better for 
us to pursue a more realistic goal. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, I 
believe that the “district plan” presents 
a fair, just and workable alternative to 
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the system under which we now select 
our President and Vice President. As I 
have said, under this proposal each State 
would continue to be entitled to a num- 
ber of electors equal to its Representa- 
tives and Senators in Congress. The peo- 
ple of each State would be guaranteed 
the right of choosing these electors, two 
of whom would be elected from the State 
at large, and the number equal to its 
Representatives in the House would be 
elected within single electoral districts. 

To me it seems that no plan could be 
fairer, taken from the point of view of the 
Nation as a whole, and fairer to every 
area. The cities would have their repre- 
sentation, large and small, and the rural 
areas would have their representation, 
as they have in the House and Senate. 
In turn, the district plan would tie this 
matter up so that would insure the choice 
of these districts and these States; and, 
if that should fail, then there would be 
a choice by all Members of Congress, 
which is the body which makes the 
choices as a whole on the major policies 
and questions that confront the people 
of our Nation. 

I believe that a more accurate refiec- 
tion of the popular vote would be forth- 
coming if electoral votes are divided 
within each State so that the electoral 
vote in each district designated for that 
purpose is determined by the popular 
vote result in that district alone. At the 
same time the electoral-vote concept 
itself would be preserved. 

I think it is significant that the dis- 
trict’s election process would be retained 
and be in harmony with the present sys- 
tem of district election of representa- 
tives, so it would not create a precedent 
for proportional representation as would 
the automatic division of electoral votes 
in exact proportion to the popular vote 
in each State. 

We have accumulated a lot of experi- 
ence in almost 200 years, the life of our 
country, and the problems have become 
greater. This involves a plan that is still 
as sound as it was when it was originally 
used, in my opinion, in the very threshold 
years of the operation of our Govern- 
ment. 

As I stated in my earlier remarks, this 
district selection system was the one 
actually used and it proved to be right 
by the people and Congress in the early 
decades of our existence. It was the po- 
litical system, the politics, the political 
parties that changed the use of that dis- 
trict system and in that way we got away 
from it. They were within the law. 

Now, however, this district plan would 
go back to that plan which worked so 
well and put it into the hard language of 
the Constitution and permit it to be 
worked out under circumstances where 
it could not be altered. 

The district electoral plan would 
promote establishment and maintenance 
of an effective two-party system in every 
part of the Nation inasmuch as party 
success in any district would be worth- 
while. Thus, it would strengthen the mi- 
nority party in strongly one-party States. 

I know, as do all Senators, our situa- 
tion at the present time. We must go and 
campaign and we must go where the 
people are in the search for votes and 
what time there is to be used is used 
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largely at the place where it is thought 
contact can be made with the most peo- 
ple. That is somewhat a rule of neces- 
sity. But if we freeze this into just a cou- 
ple of votes by the entire Nation, that 
would mean we are leaving out of atten- 
tion the great areas of this country that 
we call the rural areas, the villages, the 
small towns, and the small cities. 

When there is not a feeling of obliga- 
tion to areas, not a political sensitivity 
to those areas, they are forgotten after 
the election; not only during the cam- 
paign are they neglected but they will be 
neglected and largely forgotten after the 
election. That is attributable to human 
nature. 

We should be trying to put together a 
plan that would put them into a position 
of responsibility for themselves and ac- 
countability. 

The district plan would reduce the 
present disproportional infiuence of the 
large population doubtful States in presi- 
dential elections by ending the bonanza 
that comes with the winner take all ap- 
proach. In addition, the district elector 
plan would encourage greater voter par- 
ticipation, especially in one-party States 
by making the individual’s vote seem 
more important in the selection process 
because one vote in a district would have 
much greater impact than the same vote 
in a statewide count. 

The district system would give every 
voter an equal voice in the selection of a 
President by giving his vote the same 
weight everywhere. Every voter in the 
country would be voting for three elec- 
tors rather than some voting for three 
while others were able to vote for eight 
or 25 or 43, depending on the State in 
which they may live. This is in harmony 
with the Supreme Court’s one-man, one- 
vote decision. 

The district system would minimize 
problems which trouble the unit rule sys- 
tem, such as voting frauds and efforts 
at political boss control, by reducing the 
likelihood that total victory for one party 
could be achieved in any State under 
any. set of circumstances. 

Awarding electoral votes by districts 
would maintain a fair balance between 
rural and urban forces and allow minori- 
ties to make their weight felt where they 
have strength, without giving excessive 
influence to one group. 

The single elector districts which the 
district plan contemplates, would be es- 
tablished by the State legislatures and 
would be required to be composed. of 
compact and contiguous territory con- 
taining as nearly as practical the number 
of persons which entitle the State to 
one Representative in Congress. The 
electors should be pledged in advance 
to specific candidates for President and 
Vice President. 

Iam aware of the argument that small 
States have a disproportionate number 
of electoral votes because of the fact that 
each State has two electoral votes re- 
gardless of the size and population of 
the State. However, this objection applies 
to any system which retains the electoral 
vote principle, and I strongly believe that 
the writers of the Constitution were wise 
in adopting this principle and that it 
should be retained. In any event, as I 
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have already said, I am confident that 
neither the Congress nor the respective 
States would ever agree to eliminating 
this principle which is basic and essential 
to the preservation of our federal sys- 
tem of government. We should be real- 
istic and recognize that it is very doubt- 
ful that the States would ever adopt 
the direct vote amendment. 

In addition to the basic purpose of és- 
tablishing a district plan for casting 
electoral yotes, there would be a very 
important change in the method of 
choosing the President and Vice Presi- 
dent in the event no candidate for these 
offices received an absolute majority of 
the total number of electoral votes. The 
12th amendment now provides that, in 
such event, the House of Representatives 
shall choose the President from the three 
candidates having the highest number 
Of votes. In this election each State: has 
only one vote. A similar procedure is 
followed in the Senate if no candidate 
for Vice President receives a majority 
of the electoral vote. 

The district plan would change this 
procedure to provide that the House and 
Senate, meeting jointly, with each mem- 
ber having one vote, would select the 
President and Vice President in the event 
that no candidate for either office re- 
ceived a majority of the electoral vote. 
It is certainly more democratic to allow 
each State one vote for each of its mem- 
bers of Congress rather than giving each 
State only one vote regardless of its 
population. 

I want to state that these remarks are 
addressed, with such emphasis as I may 
have, to the district plan, but I really 
spoke in the Senate today not only to ex- 
plain that plan, but to say that every- 
thing I have said here in favor of the 
district plan is an argument, as I see it, 
against the massive election, as I call it— 
direct election—for President and Vice 
President of the United States that 
would bring in far more problems and 
evils than it could possibly solve, 

Mr. President, I believe that most of 
us agree that there is a need to reform 
the electoral college system. This need 
has been recognized for many years, The 
Library of Congress reports that hardly 
a session of Congress has passed since 
1797 without the introduction of one or 
more amendments of this character. 
These proposals have taken several dif- 
ferent approaches. It is recognized that 
each of them has certain advantages and 
disadvantages. No one plan presents a 
perfect and complete solution to the 
problem. I believe, however, that it is ad- 
mitted that the adoption of the district 
plan would bring about great improve- 
ments in the methods by which the 
President and Vice President are selected. 

As I have said, Mr. President, I believe 
that this question of electoral reform is 
one of the most urgent problems facing 
the Congress. I believe that it is our re- 
sponsibility to present to the States for 
ratification a constitutional amendment 
fo correct the defects in the electoral col- 
lege system which now exists. However, I 
cannot support and will not vote for the 
direct. election plan as proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana, 

I would favor, as I have already said, a 
situation in which we could really give 
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consideration to the district plan and de- 
bate it on its merits. 

In summary, Mr. President, I agree 
with Theodore H. White, the -political 
journalist and author, who in his testi- 
mony before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee called the direct election system 
“a direct invitation to chaos” and said 
that while he believed “the country 
needs to reform its election laws and re- 
form them immediately,” he did not 
think that this should be done by direct 
popular election. 

My remarks are not in distrust of the 
electorate. They are notin distrust of the 
people. I have been in public life a good 
long while and have a basic faith in the 
péople, but I know there are times when 
emotional matters sweep our Nation, or 
sweep great, major parts of it. I know 
there are times when people can be 
aroused when there is insufficient cause, 
or no cause, for an emotional state, when 
for the time being they do not exercise 
their best judgment, not present their 
best thinking, nor use their minds in an 
analytical manner. 

I believe one safety of our present sys- 
tem is in the fact that those events sel- 
dom happen nationwide at the same 
time, and the more mature judgment of 
one area will help to offset another, un- 
der our present system, where there may 
be an emotional or even irrational wave 
of sentiment in that area. But if we put 
all of the votes into the same hopper, we 
are going to find, as the years come and 
go, and there will be a greater and 
greater percentage of them in the con- 
gested areas, that the sentiment that 
prevails there will more likely prevail in 
the result. 

For that reason, even though I think 
this problem is grave, I do not think we 
have to be in an extra hurry. I do not 
think we have tried hard enough to work 
something around the district plan. 
Therefore, for the time being, in this 
crowded time, when we are trying to 
finish before the elections, I think we 
ought to direct our attention either for 
or against the proposal by the Senator 
from Indiana, because that is the one 
that has the real danger. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the previous order of the 
Senate, the Chair lays before the Senate 
S. 3418, which the clerk will state by title. 

The legislative clerk read the bill by 
title, as follows: 

A bill (S. 3418) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the making of 
grants to medical schools and hospitals to 
assist them in establishing special depart- 
ments and programs in the field of family 
practice, and otherwise to encourage and pro- 
mote the training of medical and paramedi- 
cal personnel in the field of family medicines. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
with amendments at the top of page 2, 
insert “TITLE I—FAMILY MEDICINE”; 
at the beginning of line 2, strike out 
“That part D of title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended to read 
as follows:” and, in lieu thereof, insert: 
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Sec. 101. Part D of title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended to read as 
follows: 


In line 15, after the word “instruction”, 
insert “(including continuing educa- 
tion)"’;-on page 3, line 9, after the word 
“programs”, insert “(including continu- 
ing education)”; in line 11, after the word 
“interns,” strike out “or residents; and 
insert “residents, or practicing physi- 
cians;’’; on page 7, line T, after “(a)”, 
strike out “A grant under this part may 
be made only if the application thereof 
is recommended for approval by the Ad- 
visory Council on Family Medicine and 
is approved by the Secretary upon his 
determination that—” and, in lieu there- 
ol, insert “The Secretary, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Council, is author- 
ized to make grants under this part upon 
the determination that—”’; on page 10, 
line 1, after the word “Planning”, insert 
“And Developmental”; at the beginning 
of line 4, insert “or develop programs or”; 
in line 7, after the word “planning”, in- 
sert “and developmental”; in line 14, 
after the word “of”, strike out $5,000,- 
000” and insert “$10,000,000; in line 15, 
after the word “planning” insert “and 
developmental grants’; on page 12, line 
8, after the word “for”, insert “and of 
the amounts of”; and on page 13, after 
line 12, insert a new title, as follows: 

TITLE II—MALNUTRITION 

Sec. 201. Part A of title III of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 310c. (a) In order to reduce the 
incidence of malnutrition in the United 
States, to advance medical knowledge in the 
causes and effects of malnutrition, and to 
encourage and facilitate the provision of 
early detection and effective treatment of 
malnutrition and the conditions which 
result therefrom, the Secretary is authorized, 
out of the funds available for carrying out 
the purposes of this section, to: 

“(1) make grants-in-aid to and enter into 
contracts with medical schools, appropriate 
graduate schools, and nursing schools to 
assist such schools in establishing courses 
dealing with malnutrition, it causes and 
effects, means for its early detection, and 
effective treatment of malnutrition and con- 
ditions resulting therefrom; 

“(2) make grants-in-aid and enter into 
contracts with universities, medical schools, 
hospitals, laboratories and other public or 
private institutions, and individuals and 
groups of individuals for research into mal- 
nutrition, its causes and effects, means for 
its detection, and into the effective treat- 
ment of malnutrition and conditions result- 
ing therefrom; 

“(3) establish special projects designed to 
provide to students of courses in malnutri- 
tion practical training and experience in the 
field of malnutrition; and 

“(4) provide fellowships and otherwise 
financially assist students to encourage and 
enable them to pursue studies and engage 
in activities in poverty areas relating to 
malnutrition. 

“(b) In selecting schools and institutions 
to carry out the purposes referred to ‘in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a), 
priority shall be accorded to those schools 
and institutions which are located in poverty 
areas. 

“(¢) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section, there are hereby 
authorized to be*appropriated $32,000,000 
for the fiscal year commencing with the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for each of 


the next four fiscal years thereafter.” 
So as to make the bill read: 
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5. 3418 
Be it enacted by the Senate and ‘House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—FAMILY MEDICINE 


Sec. 101. Part D of title VIZ of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Parr D—Granis To PROVIDE PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING IN THE FIELD OF 
FAMILY MEDIGINE 


“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


“Sec. 761.-1t is the»purpose of this part 
to provide for the making of grants. to 
assist— } 

“(a) public and private nonprofit medical 
schools— 

“(1) to operate? as an integral part of 
their medical education program, separate 
and distinct départments devoted to pro- 
viding teaching and) instruction, (including 
continuing education) in all phases, of fam- 
ily practice; y 

“(2) construct such facilities as may 
be appropriate to carry out & program of 
training’ in the field~of family medicine 
Whether as a part of a medical school or as 
separate outpatient. or similar facility; 
~ (8) t operate, or participate in, special 
training pr for paramedical personnel 
in the field of family medicine; and 

“(4) to operate, or participate in, spécial 
training programs to teach and train medi- 
cal personnel to head departments of family 
practice or otherwise teach family practice 
in medical schools. 

“(b) public and private nonprofit hospi- 
tals which provide training programs for 
medical students, interns, or residents— 

“(1) to operate, as an integral part of their 
medical training programs, special profes- 
sional training programs (including continu- 
ing education) in the field of family medi- 
cine for medical students, interns, residents, 
or practicing physicians; 

“(2) to construct such facilities as may be 
appropriate to carry out a program of train- 
ing in the field of family medicine whether 
as a part of a hospital or as & separate out- 
patient or similar facility; 

(3) to provide financial assistance (in the 
form of scholarships, fellowships, or ‘sti- 
pends) to interns, residents, or other medi- 
cal. personnel who are in need thereof, who 
are participants in a program of such hospi- 
tal which provides special training (ac- 
credited by a recognized body or bodies ap- 
proved for such purpose by the Commissioner 
of Education) in the field of family medicine, 
and who plan to specialize or work in the 
practice of family medicine; and 

“(4) to operate, or participate in, special 
training programs for paramedical personnel 
in the field of family medicine. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 762. (a) For the purpose of making 
grants to carry out the purposes of this part, 
there are authorized to be appropriated $50,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, $75,000,000 for the fiscal, year ending 
June 30, 1972, and $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, and for each of 
the next two succeeding fiscal years. 

“(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) for any fiscal year shall remain 
available for the purpose for which appro- 
priated until the close of the fiscal year 
which immediately follows such year. 


“GRANTS BY SECRETARY 

“Sec. 763. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant t6 section 762, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to make grants, in accordance with 
the provisions of this part, to carry out the 
purposes of section 761: 

“(b) No grant shall: be-made under this 
part unless an application therefor has been 
submitted to, and approved by, the Secre- 
tary. Such application shall be in such. form, 
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submitted in such manner, and contain such 
information, as the Secretary shall have pre- 
scribed by regulations which have been pro- 
mulgated by him and published in the Fed- 
eral Register not later than six months after 
the date of enactment of this part. 

“(¢) Grants under this part shall be in 
such amounts and subject to such limita- 
tions and conditions as the Secretary may 
determine to be proper to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part. 

“(d) In the case of any application for a 
grant any part of which is to be used for 
major construction or remodeling of any 
facility, the Secretary shall not approve the 
part of the grant which is to be so used 
unless the recipient of such grants enters 
into appropriate arrangements with the Sec- 
retary which will equitably protect the fi- 
nancial interests of the United States in the 
event such facility ceases to be used for the 
purpose for which such grant or part thereof 
was made prior to the expiration of the ten- 
year period which commences on the date 
such construction or remodeling is com- 
pleted. 

“(e) Grants made under this part shall be 
used only for the purpose for which made 
and may be paid in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, and in such installments as 


the Secretary may determine. 


“ELIGIBILITY FOR GRANTS 


“SEC, 764. (a) In order for any medical 
school to be eligible for a grant under this 
part, such school— 

“(1) must be a public or other nonprofit 
school of medicine; and 

“(2) must be accredited as a school of med- 
icine by a recognized body or bodies ap- 
proved for such purpose by the Commissioner 
of Education, except that the requirement of 
this clause (2) shall be deemed to be satis- 
fied if, (A) in the case of a school of medi- 
cine which by reason of no, or an insufficient, 
period of operation is not, at the time of 
application for a grant under this part, cli- 
gible for such accreditation, the Commis- 
sioner finds, after consultation with the ap- 
propriate accreditation body or bodies, that 
there is reasonable assurance that the school 
will meet the accreditation standards of such 
body or bodies prior to the béginning of the 
academic year following the normal gradua- 
tion date of students who are in their first 
year of instruction at such school during the 
fiscal year in which the Secretary makes a 
final determination as to approval of the 
application, 

“(b) In order for any hospital to be eli- 
gible for a grant under this part, such hos- 
pital— 

“(1) must be a public or private nonprofit 
hospital; and 

“(2) must conduct or be prepared to con- 
duct in connection with its other activities 
(whether or not as an afillate of a school of 
medicine) one or more programs of medical 
training for medical students, interns, or 
residents, which is accredited by a recognized 
body or bodies, approved for such purpose 
by the Commissioner of Education. 

“APPROVAL OF GRANTS 

“Sec. 765. (a) The Secretary, upon the 
recommendation of the Council, is author- 
ized to make grants under this part upon 
the determination that— 

“(1) the applicant meets the eligibility re- 
quirements set forth in section 764; 

“(2) the applicant has complied with the 
requirements of section 763; 

“(3) the grant ig to be used for one or 
more of the purposes set forth in section 
761; 

“(4) 1¢ contains such information as the 
Secretary may require to make the deter- 
minations réquired of him under this sec- 
tien and such assurances as he may find 
necessary to carry. out the purposes of this 


art; 
(5) .it provides for such fiscal control and 
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accounting procedures and reports, and ac- 
cess to the records of the applicant, as the 
Secretary may require (pursuant to regula- 
tions which shall have been promulgated by 
him and published in the Federal Register) 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for all Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this part; and 

“(6) the application contains or is sup- 
ported by adequate assurance that any 
laborer or mechanic employed by any con- 
tractor or subcontractor in the performance 
of work on the construction of the facility 
will be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a~-276a5). The 
Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect 
to the labor standards specified in this para- 
graph, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 
(15 FR, 3176; 65 Stat. 1267), and section 2 
of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 
U.S.C, 276c). 

“(b)The Secretary shall not approve any 
grant to— 

“(1) a school of medicine to establish or 
operate a separate department devoted to the 
teaching of family medicine unless the Sec- 
retary is satisfied that— 

“(A) such department is (or will be, when 
established) of equal standing with the 
other departments within such school which 
are devoted to the teaching of other medical 
Specialty disciplines; 

“(B) such department will, in terms of 
the subjects offered and the type and quality 
of instruction provided, be designed to pre- 
pare students thereof to meet the standards 
established for specialists in the specialty of 
family practice by a recognized body ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Education; or 

“(2) a hospital to establish or operate a 
Special program for medical students, in- 
terns, or residents in the field of family 
medicine unless the Secretary is satisfied 
that such program will, in terms of the type 
of training provided, be designed to prepare 
participants therein to meet the standards 
established for specialists in the field of 
family medicine by a recognized body ap- 
proyed by the Commissioner of Education. 

“(c) The Secretary shall not approve any 
grant under this part unless the applicant 
therefor provides assurances satisfactory to 
the Secretary that. funds made available 
through such grant will be-so used as to 
supplement and, to the extent practical, in- 
crease the level of non-Federal funds which 
would, in the absence of stich grant, be 
made available for the purpose for which 
such grant is requested. 


“PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENTAL GRANTS 


“Sec. 766. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
medical schools and ‘hospitals (referred to in 
section 761) to plan or develop programs or 
projects for the purpose of carrying out one 
or more of the purposes set forth in such 
section, the Secretary is authorized for any 
fiscal year (prior to the fiscal year which 
ends June 30, 1975) to make planning and 
developmental grants in such amounts. and 
subject to such conditions as the Secretary 
may determine to be proper to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 

“(b) From the amounts appropriated for 
any fiscal year (prior to the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975) pursuant to section 762 
(a), the Secretary may utilize such amounts 
as he deems necessary (but not in excess of 
$10,000,000 for any fiscal year) to make the 
Planning and developmental grants author- 
ized by subsection (a). 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON FAMILY MEDICINE 
“Sec. 767. (a) The shall appoint 
an Advisory Council on Family Medicine 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the ‘Council’). The Council shall consist of 
twelve members, four of whom shall be 
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| physicians engaged in the practice of family 
medicine, four of whom shall be physicians 
engaged in the teaching of family medicine, 
and four of whom shall be representatives 
of the general public. Members of the Coun- 
cil shall be individuals who are not other- 
wise in the regular full-time employ of the 
United States. 

“(b) Each member of the Council shall 
hold office for a term of four years, except 
that any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term, and 
except that the terms of office of the mem- 
bers first taking office shall expire, as desig- 
nated by the Secretary at the time of ap- 
pointment, three at the end of the first year, 
three at the end of the second year, three at 
the end of the.third year, and three at the 
end of the fourth year, after the date of ap- 
pointment, A member shall not be eligible 
to serve continuously for more than two 
terms. 

“(¢) ‘Members of the Council shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary without regard to 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service. Members of the Council, while at- 
tending meetings or conferences thereof or 
otherwise serving on business of the Council, 
shall be entitled to receive compensation at 
rates fixed by the Secretary, but not exceed- 
ing $100 per day, including traveitime, and 
while so serving away from their homes or 
regular places of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5703 of title 5, United States Code, for per- 
sons in Government service employed inter- 
mittently. 

“(dj The Council shall advise and assist 
the Secretary in the preparation of regula- 
tions for, and as to policy matters arising 
With respect to, the administration of this 
title. The Council Shall consider all applicà- 


tions for grants under this part and shall 
make recommendations to the Secretary with 
respect to approval of applications for and 
of the amounts of grants under this part. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 768, For purposes of this part— 

“(1) the term ‘nonprofit’ as applied to any 
hospital or school of medicine, means a 
school of medicine or hospital which is owned 
and operated by ome or more nonprofit cor- 
porations or associations, no part-of the net 
earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual; 

“(2) the term ‘family medicine’ means 
those certain principles and techniques and 
that certain body of medical, scientific, ad=- 
ministrative, and other knowledge and train- 
ing, which especially equip and prepare a 
physician to engage in the practice of family 
medicine; 

“(3) the term ‘practice of family medicine’ 
and the term ‘practice’, when used in con- 
hection with the term ‘family medicine’, 
mean the practice of medicine by a physician 
(licensed to practice medicine and surgery by 
the State in which he practices his profes- 
sion). who specializes in providing to families 
(and members thereof), comprehensive, con- 
timuing, professional care and treatment of 
the type necessary or appropriate for their 
general health maintenance; and 

“(4) the term ‘construction’ includes con- 
struction of new buildings, acquisition, ex- 
pansion, remodeling, and alteration of exist- 
ing) buildings, and initial equipment of any 
such. buildings, including architects’ fees, 
but excluding the cost of acquisition of land 
or offsite improvements.”’ 


TITLE II—MALNUTRITION 
Sec. 201. Part A of title ITI of the Public 
Health Seryice Act is amended by adding 
at the ‘end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 
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“Sec, 810c (a) In order to reduce the inci- 
dence of malnutrition in the United States, 
to advance medical knowledge in the causes 
and effects of malnutrition, and to_encour- 
age and facilitate the provisicn of early detec- 
tion and effective treatment of malnutrition 
and the conditions which result therefrom, 
the Secretary is authorized, out of the funds 
avallable for carrying out the purposes of this 
section, to: 

“(1) make grants-in-aid to and enter into 
contracts with medical schools, appropriate 
graduate schools, and nursing schools to 
assist such schools in establishing courses 
dealing with malnutrition, its causes and 
effects, means for Its early detection, and 
effective treatment of malnutrition and con- 
ditions resulting therefrom; 

“(2) make grants-in-aid and enter into 
contracts with universities, medical schools, 
hospitals, laboratories and other public or 
private institutions, and individuals and 
groups of individuals for research into mal- 
nutrition, its causes and effects, means for 
its detection; and into the effective treat- 
ment of malnutrition and conditions result- 
ing therefrom; 

“(3) establish special projects designed 
to provide to students of courses in mal- 
nutrition practical training and experience 
in the field of malnutrition; and 

(4) provide fellowships and otherwise 
financially assist students to encourage and 
enable them to pursue’ studies and engage in 
activities in poverty areas relating to mal- 
nutrition. 

“(b) In selecting schools and institutions 
to, carry out the purposes referred. to. in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a), 
priority shall be accorded to those schools 
and institutions which are located in poverty 
areas. 

“(c) ‘For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section, there are hereby 
authorized ta be appropriated, $32,000,000 for 
the. fiscal year commencing with the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1971, and for each of 
the next four fiscal years thereafter.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence-of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The: PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that members of 
the staff of the committee and the staff 
of the Health Subcommittee be permitted 
to be present in the Chamber to assist us 
during the consideration of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this bill, S. 3418, the family medical 
practice bill, is cosponsored jointly by 
myself and Mr. Ranpotrn; Mr. WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, Mr. PELL, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr: NELSON, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. EAGLETON, 
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Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. Javits, Mr. Provuty, 
Mr, SCHWEIKER, Mri ALLEN, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr, BROOKE, Mr, Burpick, Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr; Ervin, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GOODELL; 
Inouye, Mr. Jorpan of North Carolina, 
Mr. McCartry, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. Montoya, Mr. Murpry, Mr. 
Muskie, Mr. Pastore, Mr; Percy, Mr: 
RIBICOFF, Mr. Scott, and Mr. SPONG: 

That was as of the:date reported, Mr. 
President, on the 5th of August. Since 
then the Senator from Mississippi has 
joined in cosponsoring the bill. 

The, bill has widespread support on 
both sides of the aisle. Mr. President, in 
1931, three-fourths of all physicians in 
private ‘practicewere general practi- 
tioners. In more recent, years, the de- 
mand for specialists and the preference 
of many doctors to specialize, has re- 
duced the percentage of general practi- 
tioners to one-fifth of ‘all doctors. 

In the years between 1963 and 1967 
alone, general practitioners decreased 
7.3 percent while the specialists increased 
as follows: Surgical specialists by 15.9 
percent, medical specialists by 18.6. per- 
cent, and others 19.4 percent. The growth 
of the specialists was dictated by the 
dramatic advances in medical. science 
that make it impossible for one man to 
master all the fields of medical knowl 
edge. Surgery, pathology, internal medi- 
cine, psychiatry, pediatrics—all. deserve 
the exclusive attention of great numbers 
of doctors. Today, 80 percent of the grad- 
uates from medical school prepare them- 
selves for a.specialty practice. 

The result has been a growing gap he- 
ween the family needing. generalized 
health information and care for its men 
and women, babies, teenagers, and 
grandparents, who may suffer from time 
to time from a great variety of maladies 
and injuries. 

Fortunately, medical practice has be- 
gun to recognize the need for new train- 
ing programs for the general practi- 
tioner. In some medical schools, courses 
are now being offered which lead to a 
new “specialty”—the practice of family 
Medicine, because there are so few gen- 
eral practitioners. 

The family practice doctor is trained 
to consider and to treat persons in the 
context of their family and surround- 
ings. Preventive health is one of his ma- 
jor objectives. 

A second function is to refer patients 
needing specialty care or treatment to 
the right person and place. In that re- 
spect he is the single contact where an 
entire family may go for comprehensive 
medical care. There are 30 million Amer- 
icans who today have no access to a 
family physician whereby they can enter 
into the medical care system. 

The importance of the family practice 
physician is evident when we remem- 
ber that the Americans most lacking 
medical care are those of low and mod- 
est incomes who lack the means and the 
family tradition of looking for the kind 
of medical care they need. The rural 
poor, the ghetto dweller, the elderly, the 
migrant—these are the people who have 
suffered most from the decline of the 
general practitioner. 


They have become so completely ‘up- 
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rooted from where they were reared. 
The families have moved to areas where 
they do not know where to get a doctor. 
It is the rural families and the migrant 
workers who have suffered the most from 
the decline of the general practitioner. 

In February 1969, the American Medi- 
cal Association approved an American 
Board of Family Practice with powers to 
conduct examinations and grant certifi- 
cation to family physicians. A few medi- 
cal schools are offering or developing 
courses leading to certification in this 
field. 

I am glad to say that, although there 
are not many of them, one is the Univer- 
sity of Texas Medical School at Galves- 
ton: It is one of the four medical schools 
in my State. The avowed purpose of the 
University of Texas medical branch at 
Galveston is, as it has always been, to 
train good practitioners of medicine for 
the State of Texas. Almost 45 percent of 
the practicing physicians in the State of 
Texas are products of the medical 
branch, and in the 80 years since its 
founding our school of medicine has 
graduated approximately 6,000 physi- 
cians. 

Under the leadership of Dr. J. M. 
White, vice president for academic af- 
fairs and dean of medicine, and Dr. M. L. 
Ross, director of family medicine, a pro- 
gram for specializing in family medicine 
has been developed in the school of medi- 
cine. 

Texas is known for its wide-open 
spaces. About one-third of the population 
lives in small, isolated areas which are 
a considerable distance from the large 
medical centers located in the metropol- 
itan areas. Texas will always require fam- 
ily practice physicians in spite of the 
great specialization in the medical cen- 
ters. To give special emphasis on this 
type of training to young physicians will 
require extra support for the programs 
being developed in medical schools. And 
Senate bill 3418 will be of great value 
in insuring the success of the program 
from its beginning. 

Briefly, Mr. President, title I of the 
bill would authorize a 5-year program 
of grants to medical schools: 

First—and this is the key part of the 
bill—to operate separate departments de- 
voted to teaching and instruction in all 
phases of family practice; 

Second, to construct facilities appro- 
priate to carry out family practice train- 
ing programs whether as a part of a 
medical school or as a separate outpa- 
tient or similar facility; 

It was shown at the hearings that 
nearly all the teachers in medical schools 
are specialists, such as in surgery or some 
other branch of medicine. So without 
this provision in the bill, the bill would 
be meaningless. 

Third, to operate or participate in spe- 
cial training programs for paramedical 
personnel in the field of family medi- 
cine; and 

Fourth, to operate or participate in 
special training programs for medical 
personnel to head departments of family 
practice or otherwise teach family prac- 
tice in medical schools. 

It would also authorize grants to pub- 
lic or private nonprofit hospitals which 
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train medical students, interns, or resi- 
dents: 

First, to operate special professional 
training programs in family medicine for 
medical students, interns, or residents; 

Second, to construct facilities appro- 
priate to carry out these programs 
whether as part of a hospital or as a 
separate outpatient or similar facility; 

Third, to provide scholarships, fellow- 
ships, or stipends to interns, residents, or 
other medical personnel who are in need 
of such assistance to participate in ac- 
credited training programs in the field of 
family medicine and who plan to special- 
ize or work in the practice of family med- 
icine; and 

Fourth, to operate or participate in 
special programs for training para- 
medical personnel in the field of family 
medicine. 

For the purpose of making the grants 
to medical schools and to hospitals, the 
bill would authorize appropriations of $50 
million for fiscal year 1971, $75 million 
for fiscal year 1972, and $100 million each 
for fiscal years 1973, 1974, and 1975. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to 
draw my colleagues’ attention to the 
other major aspect of S. 3418. Title II of 
the bill authorizes a new program to be- 
gin to effectively deal with the vexing 
problems of malnutrition. The programs 
authorized in title II will greatly assist 
in continuing the battle against malnu- 
trition. It is a tribute to the diligent 
efforts of the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javrrs), the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, that the pro- 
grams encompassed in title II are now 
before the Senate for its consideration. 

I shall not go further in discussing the 
programs; I am sure that the Senator 
from New York will want to elaborate 
further on the bill’s provisions. He did 
very effective work in presenting them 
as a separate bill, and finally as an 
amendment to this bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc and that the bill as 
thus amended be treated as original text 
for the purpose of considering further 
amendments. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will state it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In the event the com- 
mittee amendments are adopted en 
bloc, will that have any effect in my 
offering amendment No. 886 later? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. None 
whatever; it will not have any effect. 

Is there objection to the unanimous 
consent request of the Senator from 
Texas? The Chair hears none, and the 
committee amendments are agreed to en 
bloc. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this is the 
second of two bills that have come before 
the Senate in the last 2 days dealing 
with health problems of the country, both 
of them reported by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. The Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) is the 
principal author of the first title of this 
bill, which relates to a subject very dear 
to his heart, and on which he has worked 
indefatigahly for a very long time. 
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Whatever may be the fate of the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick), in my judgment 
it does not go to the very heart of the 
bill. Therefore, I think it is fair and 
safe to say that it is the peculiar cap- 
stone of the service of Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH in the Senate that this bill 
should have been brought to fruition in 
this Congress. I know of no measure 
which would be more uniquely adapted 
to his philosophy of life and his repre- 
sentation of the people of Texas than 
one which relates so directly to the prac- 
tice of family medicine. Indeed, this is 
one of the great, pioneer traditions of 
our country, and we are bringing it up 
to date and demonstrating that modern 
practice does not eliminate basically the 
fundamental concepts of life. 

I remember, as a child—as I think 
many of us remember—a picture, in 
color, in the windows of drugstores. The 
picture depicted a child ill, upon a bed 
of pillows mounted on chairs alongside 
a lamp. Obviously, it was a rural setting. 
The mother was in the background; the 
doctor was the central figure of the piece. 
Obviously, he was a country doctor, mak- 
ing his rounds, and saving the life of 
the very sick child. He was working under 
primitive circumstances and with limited 
medical facilities. 

To me, this has always epitomized the 
Hippocratic oath and the romance and 
beauty, as well as the healing power, of 
the American doctor. So I think that in 
this particular measure the Senator from 
Texas has given us an opportunity to 
support, with modern techniques, one 
of the most basic and appealing aspects 
of all American medicine. 

In addition, Mr. President, as he has 
pointed out, we may have somewhat out- 
run ourselves. We do have grave de- 
ficiencies in the number of doctors in 
this country. We generally estimate the 
immediate shortage to be at least 50,000 
and we have a shortage in sight of 150,- 
000 more. I must say that must be com- 
pared with the figure at the most of 500,- 
000 doctors available for any kind of ac- 
tive medical practice—more nearly 350,- 
000. This poses grave problems for our 
country. We are trying to meet it with 
certain types of clinical practice, group 
practice units, which concentrate heav- 
ily upon specialization. In this measure 
we will be attacking the other end of the 
scale which is the broadest kind of a 
generalist; namely, the doctor who prac- 
tices family medicine. I believe that both 
forms of approach are equally essential. 
Certainly the testimony taken before our 
committee clearly indicated that. 

Another aspect of the bill which is 
very important to me is its effort to im- 
prove the supply of para-medical per- 
sonnel, personnel who are not doctors. 
The Russians have an interesting sys- 
tem in that regard, from which we can 
probably learn something, called the 
Felcher system. Under that system, they 
have all kinds of assistant doctors, high- 
ly specialized personnel, who do not have 
the full training of a doctor or a physi- 
cian but are well able to handle many 
specialties, as for example, the setting 
of broken bones or some other specific 
matter of that kind. 

Our experience with medical corps- 
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men in the armed forces, who are not 
doctors, indicates a wide range of as- 
sistance to the medical profession which 
can be rendered in this way. 

I am hopeful that in the new Congress 
we may be able to move into this area in 
a far more effective way than we have 
so far, in attracting medical corpsmen 
to the health services and giving profes- 
sional recognition to some of these para- 
medical personnel not trained to be fully 
a doctor yet able to carry a good deal of 
the load. 

All of this, Mr. President, including 
the romantic vision of the country doc- 
tor called out of bed at 3 or 4 o’clock in 
the morning and, in his horse-drawn 
buggy, driving through the rain or snow 
to attend a sick patient, which was as 
characteristic of the American scene as 
délivery of the mail, is invoked by this 
particular measure. I hope very much 
that the Senate will approve it. 

As I say, discussion with the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. Dominick) on his 
amendment is a matter of methodology 
rather than the substantive trust of this 
measure. I am sure that the Senator, very 
much like the rest of us, feels the same 
way about the basic element involved 
here, which is the encouragement of the 
practice of family medicine. 

I congratulate the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) for 
once more bringing a very fine, high- 
minded and desirable health measure to 
the floor of the Senate. 

I take but another few minutes to dis- 
cuss at this time a title of the bill which 
is my own, but if the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas would like me to yield to 
him now, I shall be happy to do so. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
am grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from New York for his kind words. I 
have had the privilege of working with 
him on this committee now for a great 
many years. We have worked in harmony 
on the Health and Education Subcom- 
mittees during which a great body of 
health and education legislation has been 
passed. Without his assistance and lead- 
ership, and his amendments on many of 
these bills, we would never have enacted 
much education and health legisla- 

ion. 

It has been a great privilege to have 
worked with a Senator of his astuteness 
and mental acuity, his great knowledge 
of the law, and his knowledge of these 
problems. 

I want to thank the Senator from New 
York for his cooperation. He has never 
been an obstructionist, He has always co- 
operated to improve our work, to add im- 
provements to it, if he could. We have a 
good bill here. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
from Texas very much. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall deal briefly 
with title II of the bill, which sets the 
seal of urgency in establishing a national 
commitment to put an end to malnutri- 
tion in America by authorizing grants- 
in-aid to assist medical schools, graduate 
schools, universities, hospitals, and other 
public or private institutions in more ef- 
fectively dealing with the problems of 
malnutrition; by advancing medical 
knowledge in the causes and effects of 
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malnutrition, providing for the early de- 
tection and effective treatment of mal- 
nutrition, and enhancing student assist- 
ance programs in the field of mainutri- 
tion. 

The malnutrition title of this bill was 
originally introduced by me as a separate 
bill, S. 1865, and cosponsored by Senators 
MCGOVERN, BAKER, BROOKE, COOK, DOLE, 
GOODELL, HATFIELD, Percy, and Scorr. 

Testimony before the Select Commit- 
tee on Nutrition and Human Needs, of 
which I am ranking minority member, 
has indicated that our medical schools 
have not been adequately preparing their 
students for detecting and treating mal- 
nutrition and.its related illnesses. Even 
though many of our medical schools do 
have courses in which some attention is 
given to malnutrition, few make the 
study of malnutrition an identifiable 
part of their curriculum. We have 
learned that too few doctors have a back- 
ground which equips them to recognize 
and treat malnutrition as it exists in our 
poverty areas. For too long the study 
of malnutrition has been given secondary 
attention in our medical, graduate, and 
nursing schools, to the shame and dis- 
may of us all. 

Provisions of this title are designed to 
rectify the situation and respond to the 
criticism of the final report of the White 
House Conference on Food, Nutrition, 
and Health, which stated: 

The teaching of nutrition in schools of 
medicine, dentistry, and nursing is most in- 
adequate at the present time; in some 
schools it is almost nonexistent. 


This title of the bill also authorizes as- 
sistance for research into malnutrition, 
its causes and effects, means for its de- 
tection, and into the effective treatment 
of malnutrition and conditions result- 
ing therefrom, and meets a White House 
Conference on Food, Nutrition, and 
Health task force recommendation that 
funding be provided for: “continued re- 
search, both basic and applied, on spe- 
cific nutritional.needs of the population 
and the fundamental causes of malnu- 
trition.” 

To achieve the objective cited in the 
White House Conference on Food, Nutri- 
tion, and Health report— 

More emphasis should be given to ap- 
plied nutrition, not only in the classroom 
but through field experience in hospitals, 
clinics, and community. 


Funds are provided for special projects 
designed to provide students in courses 
in malnutrition with practical training 
and work experience and with fellow- 
ships to encourage such students to work 
in poverty areas to help combat condi- 
tions of malnutrition and its related ill- 
nesses. 

There is substantial evidence to docu- 
ment the effects of poverty and the en- 
hanced risks to mental and physical de- 
velopment from severe malnutrition 
during the first few years of life. This 
enhanced risk extends into the period of 
pregnancy when the expectant mother 
is unable to provide the infant with suf- 
ficent nutrients. 

To meet this need a section of the 
title authorizes the provision of fellow- 
ships and other financial assistance to 
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students to encourage and enable them 
to pursue studies and engage in activities 
in poverty areas relating to malnutrition. 

I believe this title of the bill will be 
a major step forward in the war against 
hunger and malnutrition and is respon- 
sive to President Nixon’s 1969 congres- 
sional message which said: 


I am asking the Secretary of HEW to: 

—initiate detailed research into the rela- 
tionship between malnutrition and mental 
retardation; 

—encourage emphasis by medical schools 
on training for diagnosis and treatment of 
malnutrition and malnutrition-related dis- 
eases. 

The teaching of nutrition and one problem 
of malnutrition in schools of medicine, den- 
tistry and nursing is most inadequate at the 
present time and in some schools it is almost 
nonexistent because specialists in nutrition 
among physicians, dentists and nurses is 
limited. A few. hundred persons would be an 
optimistic estimate. 


They end up, Mr. President, with a 
finding which is contained in appendix 
C, panel 4, or the final report of the 
White House Conference on Food, Nu- 
trition and Health. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the whole of the appendix be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the appendix 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPENDIX C—PANEL IV-2: NUTRITION 

TEACHING IN MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


ADEQUACY OF NUTRITION TEACHING IN MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS 


Only a few formal studies have been made 
of the adequacy of nutrition teaching in 
schools of medicine. Such studies have dis- 
closed that: 

1. A need for Improvement in nutrition 
teaching is readily acknowledged by many 
medical schools. 

2. Only a few schools have a separate di- 
vision or department of nutrition. 

3. Special courses in nutrition are rare and 
nutritional material is commonly incorpo- 
rated in courses in biochemistry and physiol- 
ogy and in the teaching of clinical special- 
ties such as medicine, surgery, pediatrics, 
and obstetrics. 

(a) At the preclinical level, nutritional 
subject matter is often displaced by more 
“basic” topics such as enzyme kinetics, and 
membrane theory. In addition, instructors in 
biochemistry and physiology not infrequent- 
Iy emphasize their own research interests out 
of proportion to their relevance to the over- 
all subject and to clinical problems. Often, 
little attempt is made to provide the student 
with the basic information about nutrition 
upon which “clinical nutrition” is necessar- 
ily based. 

(b) In the clinical department and sub- 
specialties of medicine there has been little 
or no correlation of nutrition teaching; thus, 
the student has been offered only a frag- 
mentary selection of aspects of nutrition 
having particular relevance to various clini- 
cal subjects. Such fragmentation inevitably 
has led to appreciable gaps in nutrition edu- 
cation. 

4. A few medical schools offer elective 
courses on therapeutic diets (medical die- 
tetics), experience in a “nutrition clinic,” 
and in nutritional investigation. 

5. Many medical students only learn about 
florid malnutrition in man when they take 
electives involving participation in overseas 
programs based in countries where protein- 
calorie malnutrition and vitamin deficiencies 
are common. 

6. In medical schools with a good program 
in nutrition there is usually either a strong 
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division. or départment’ interested in. nutri- 
tion, or. professors with’a special interest in 
clinical nutrition or nutritional research. 

7. A-thorough and definitive survey of 
nutrition teaching in American medical 
schools remains to be done. 

(a) No objective assessment of the nutri- 
tional knowledge acquired by medical stu- 
dents has been made. 

(b) Sufficient nutritional questions, do 
not appear on National or State Board ex- 
aminations to provide a fair test of nutri- 
tional knowledge. 

(c) Current knowledge of the extent and 
effectiveness of nutritional teaching neces- 
sarily is based in large part on the results 
of questionnaires distributed to various 
medical schools and on the impression, ob- 
servations, and opinions of a relatively few 
faculty members. These sources give a use- 
ful preliminary indication of the state of 
nutritional teaching in American medical 
schools; however, the information they con- 
tain does not provide a sufficiently strong 
foundation upon which a national policy 
with respect to nutritional teaching at the 
medical school level can be based: 

(@) (See addendum No. 1.) 


I. OPPORTUNITIES FOR NUTRITION TEACHING TO 
MEDICAL STUDENTS 

No plan designed to improve nutrition 
teaching to medical students can overlook 
the striking changes introduced into the 
curriculums of most medical schools during 
the past 5 years. These include: 

1. Reduction of time spent in laboratory 
exercises in anatomy, biochemistry, physi- 
ology, pharmacology, and other preclinical 
sciences. 

2. Strong efforts made to coordinate 
teaching of basic science material so that 
biochemical, physiologic, pharmacologic, and 
clinical information. about the various organ 
systems of the body is presented to the 
student in an integrated fashion. 

8. Increased emphasis on interdisciplinary 
teaching with some beginning dissolution of 
departmental boundaries. 

4. Introduction of the student to clinical 
problems earlier than previously; often in 
the first year, or early in the second year. 

5. -More emphasis „on elective opportu- 
nities for students after they have completed 
a “core curriculum,” usually during the 
last. 18 months .of medical school. These 
elective opportunities include: 

(a) Assignments to medical facilities in 
technically underdeveloped countries and to 
poverty. areas in the United States, 

(b) “Clerkships” in community medicine 
where problems in the -delivery of medical 
care by the hospital center are given special 
attention. 


It) NUTRITION TEACHING DURING THE 
PRECLINICAL YEARS 

In considéring how nutrition teaching can 
be fitted into and articulated with the medi- 
cal school curriculum, it must be kept in 
mind that the time available for basic sci- 
ence courses is being increasingly compressed. 
Thus, it would seem difficult to add a required 
course on basic aspects of nutrition during 
the so-called preclinical years, even though 
establishment of such a course has been rec- 
ommended on a number of occasions. How- 
ever, since there is an increasing emphasis on 
integration of basic science material, it is 
possible that the presentation of what is 
ordinarily considered to be nutritional sub- 
ject matter can be used to organize biochem- 
ical or physiological information. For ex- 
ample, a discussion of the factors affecting 
nitrogen balance could be used to pull to- 
gether a great deal of material on protein 
biochemistry that otherwise might not be 
related readily to human health problems. A 
discussion of calorie requirements in man 
might serve to give relevance to the subject of 
energy transformations at the cellular level. 

It has been pointed out that some medical 
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schools offer courses in clinical correlation or 
pathophysiology. in which an attempt is 
made to bridge the gap between basic science 
and clinical training. In such a course nutri- 
tional information can help the student un- 
derstand the relationship between the clini- 
cal picture and the underlying physiologic 
or biochemical disorder. For example, the 
symptoms that accompany growth-onset dia- 
betes mellitus can be best understood in 
terms of the conditioned malnutrition that 
results from inability to utilize carbohydrate 
properly. 

Ill. NUTRITION TEACHING IN THE CLINICAL 

SPECIALTIES 

The importance of nutritional considera- 
tions in medicine, surgery, pediatrics and ob- 
stetrics is acknowledged. Unfortunately (as 
mentioned previously), the nutrition teach- 
ing provided by the various medical special- 
ties is necessarily fragmented, and some- 
times superficial. For example; the student 
may be taught a rule-of-thumb approach to 
nutritional therapy without. being given an 
understanding of the principles upon which 
such treatment is based. 

It has been suggested that a properly 
qualified member of the faculty with a strong 
interest in nutrition could heip to coordinate 
and strengthen the teaching of nutrition 
in the clinical specialties and, by means of 
lectures, conferences, clinics, or teaching 
rounds, fill in any important gaps that re- 
main, 

IV. NUTRITION TEACHING IN ELECTIVES 


1. Electives that involve participation in 
programs designed to deliver medical care 
in poverty areas in the United States or 
abroad often bring the medical student into 
direct -contact with patients who. exhibit 
fiorid: deficiency states, including protein- 
calorie malnutrition. Such experiences are 
far more effective than slides or textbook 
pictures in convincing the student that 
malnutrition remains a major world ‘health 
problem and that clinical nutrition is a 
subject providing many challenges for the 
young physician. 

2. Clerkships in community medicine are 
increasingly offered by the various -divisions 
and departments of, community. medicine 
that are developing in medical schools and 
teaching hospitals throughout the country, 
In such programs, the medical student can 
work in a nutrition clinic, participate to 
nutrition surveys, study the role of nutri- 
tion in disease prevention or retardation and 
learn to work effectively with other members 
of the “health care team,” including the pub- 
lic héalth nutritionist. This type of train- 
ing can lead logically into a career in public 
health nutrition or to a program of grad- 
uate training in comprehensive: medicine 
designed to train a new type of specialist 
for whom the designation “primary physi- 
cian” has been suggested. 

3. An elective in a division where nutri- 
tional and metabolic research are conducted 
can serve as an introduction to a career in 
academic clinical nutrition. Medical stu- 
dents who participate in suchyelectives may 
he motivated to obtain 2 to 4 years of post- 
doctoral training in nutrition and metabo- 
lism after completing 1 or 2 years of residency 
work in a medical specialty. 

V. RECRUITMENT 

Recruitment of young physicians into cli- 
nical nutrition has been extremely difficult 
and there is a critical shortage of trainees 
ae of teachers and investigators in this 

eld. 

Some of the reasons for this situation 
have been identified. These include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A lack of identity for clinical nutrition. 

2. Lack of a subspecialty status for clini- 
cal nutrition. 

3. Dearth of superior training programs in 
nutrition designed to meet the needs and 
interests of young physicians. 
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4. Lack of recognition by medical schools 
and teaching hospitals of a need for clinical 
nutrition programs. 

5. Debilitating effect on the image of nu- 
trition as a respectabie scientific discipline 
of food faddists, commercially motivated 
pressure groups, and widespread pedestrian 
nutritional research. 

The problems of an identity for nutrition 
seems to be inherent in the scope and dif- 
fuseness of the word “nutrition.” For exam- 
ple, there are no satisfactory terms in the 
vocabulary of nutrition to dis the 
clinical investigator of nutritional problems 
from the home economist who is concérned 
with applied nutrition. A professor of nu- 
trition can be either a dietitian’ or a medical 
scientist. Such semantic difficulties have 
not helped to dispel the cloud of confusion 
that hoyers over the subject as it relates to 
clinical. medicine and medical research, In- 
deed, many otherwise sophisticated medical 
school faculty members and administrators 
tend to identify nutrition inherent in the 
standards for certification in this field pro- 
eer’ by the American Board of Nutri- 

on, 

Lack of a subspecialty status for clinical 
nutrition has been an important factor in 
disco many young physicians from 
entering the field. While hematology, cardi- 
ology, gastroenterology, etc., are recognized 
subspeciaities, clinical nutrition is not. This 
distinction Has important financial implica- 
tions for the house officer who is considering 
entrance into a subspecialty. 

As Mueller has pointed out (Fed. Pros. 
167, 1967): “At the present time there is no 
clear career future for the young physician in 
nutrition.” He goes on to say that “* * e it is 
a well-established truism that the quality of 
undergraduate training is proportional to 
that of graduate training. In other words, 
if the science of nutrition lent itself to a 
residency training program it would auto- 
matically improve’ the. facility for under- 
graduate teaching.” 

It must be. recognized that there has 
emerged in medicine a growing number of 
medical students and young physicians who 
are placing the concept of service well above 
considerations of financial remunerations 
and “success” as it is conventionally viewed. 
Such individuals are very likely to be at- 
tracted to careers In clinical nutrition if they 
can be shown the enormous benefits to man- 
Kind inherent in the prevention and treat- 
ment of all forms of malnutrition. However, 
the exposure that medical students usually 
receive to serious nutritional problems in 
their present ‘medical school setting 1s ordi- 
narily so minimal that the chances of stimu- 
lating their interest in the subject seem 
small. 


ADDENDUM No. 1 


It is recommended that funds be made 
available to permit appropriate voluntary 
agencies (AAMC, AMA, etc.), to conduct a 
thorough and definitive survey of nutrition 
teaching in medical schools. The results of 
such a survey should be evaluated by an ex- 
pert pane] selected by NAS-NROC in consulta- 
tion with other national groups concerned 
with medical education, to determine the 
adequacy of nutrition teaching in American 
schools of medicine. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the need 
for improvement in nutritional teaching 
is readily acknowledged by many medi- 
cal schools. Also we have the testimony 
of Harvard University School of Public 
Health which in a letter to me dated 
July 15, 1970, states as follows: 

Dear SENATOR JAVITS: We who are inter- 
ested in the nutritional problems of this 
country appreciate your efforts and I thank 
you for your letter of June 23, 1970. With 
specific reference to Section 411 on Fortified 
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and Enriched Foods, I would like to raise 
two questions. 

It should be clear that the objective is to 
supply “nutritious food” and this may be 
achieved with natural products without spe- 
cific additions of nutrients which would ordi- 
narily be considered under “fortified or en- 
riched foods.” I am uncertain as to the legal 
interpretation ofthe current wording. 

Secondly, I have been told that OEO has, 
in fact, funded a few projects of this kind al- 
though I have no specific information. The 
usual response of industrial people to this 
kind of suggestion has been that while they 
could prepare cheaper and sometimes better 
products than those they now market, they 
see. no way to sell such products without 
cutting into their present markets. So, I 
have some skepticism about how realistic the 
industry would be in attempting to develop 
this entire concept although the need for 
some kind of, activity to develop cheaper nu- 
tritious products that are acceptable would 
seem quite clear. 

The Food and Nutrition Board expects to 
begin activities very shortly under contract 
with the Food and Administration to 
develop some nutritional guidelines for vari- 
ous classes of foods, As you are probably 
aware, the fortification of some foods is 
limited by certain standards for specific foods. 
At the same time, some limitations are nec- 
essary since excessive additions of vitamin 
D.to foods have produced severe toxic effects 
in children and caution has to be exercised. 
I assume that this whole area will be rede- 
fined in the next year or two. 

Graduate training in nutrition, as in most 
fields; will probably decrease this year be- 
cause of limitations in research and training 
grant funds. Most, schools are in trouble and 
some in very serious trouble, I see little that 
can be done without increased funds for 
research and training, We should recognize, 
of course, that the limitation in funds avail- 
able across the board does provide an oppor- 
tunity to direct larger numbers of individuals 
into nutrition, or other fields, provided funds 
can be made available, 

At the same time it has to be recognized 
that research support in nutrition and prac- 
tieally all flelds of medicine during the past 
20 years or more has emphasized the bio- 
chemical and physiological aspects with little 
attention to the social aspects. As is stated 
in Section 202, “the Nation lacks sufficient 
knowledge” to solye the nutrition problems 
we have. The remainder of Title II, however, 
appears. to me to be based largely upon the 
supposition that. the knowledge is more or 
less adequate’ and the primary need is to 
produce new curricula and educate and in- 
form the population. It.seems to me that 
programs of these kinds will not succeed 
unless a professional core is developed to 
lead the program. If nutrition is to be intro- 
duced into -medical schools, it will pre- 
sumably be through Professors of Nutrition 
in the medical schools and these will not de- 
velop unless specific funding is available. 
Similarly; means must be found to develop 
strong and more comprehensive nutrition 
programs than now exist in universities. The 
basic core of nutritionists now available are, 
in general, not prepared to develop the 
comprehensive programs needed, particularly 
the need to involve the social scientists. The 
specific areas identified in S. 2789 as requir- 
ing more research effort are sound, I think, 
but it is not clear to me that these will neces- 
sarily lead to the kinds of broad training and 
research programs which are clearly needed: 

I should like to point out also that nutri- 
tion in medicine is a far greater problem 
than dealing with those diseases related to 
poverty and undernutrition, The nutritional 
aspects of renal disease, heart disease, mal- 
absorption syndromes, anemias, allergies, etc., 
are also a neglected field and I feel that 
these kinds of problems also have to be 
attacked, particularly if we are to obtain 
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the real interest of the medical profession 
in nutritional problems of this country. 

I certainly agree that priorities must be 
established from the many recommendations 
of the, White House Conference. One of the 
major difficulties at the moment is the in- 
ability of most of us to find out exactly 
what is happening in W: and espe- 
cially in HEW that relates to nutrition. There 
is need for coordination and evaluation. I 
am uncertain how this can be best accom- 
plished. 

If I can be useful at any time, I hope you 
will call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. M. HeGstep, Ph. D., 
Professor of Nutrition. 


Mr. President, finally, at my request, 
the medical schools of the State of New 
York organized for the purpose of sur- 
veying the situation in the State. This 
was also followed in other States on the 
issues of hunger and malnutrition. They 
have made a report, which we will be 
issuing in due course, but I should like 
to state now that they, too, flay the in- 
adequacies of medical training and the 
facilities for medical training in the 
field of nutrition as one of the most 
urgent needs before them. This relates 
both to research and actual treatment 
and other problems of a medical charac- 
ter which arise in connection with mal- 
nutrition. 

I see the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Sponc) in the Chamber. I should like 
to pay my tribute to him and to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. Hor- 
LINGS) who both helped to explode the 
notion that Southern Senators are neces- 
sarily reactionary. These Senators were 
frank and direct enough to go into their 
own States and acquaint the country 
with conditions there of which, had they 
been smaller men, they would have been 
ashamed and covered up. However, be- 
cause they.are men of size, they revealed 
them in order to bring about a national 
concern and a national correction. 

I congratulate them. They are truly 
of the character that Senators ought to 
be. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from New York. I had in- 
tended to rise to commend him for his 
leadership insofar as title II of the 
pending bill is concerned. 

I introduced a bill seeking the same 
objectives. I am very much aware of the 
leadership that the Senator from New 
York, working with the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH), has shown in 
this important field. 

I urge passage of this legislation, and 
predict that, through our medical 
schools, we will go a long way toward 
knowing more about malnutrition and 
in our efforts to alleviate hunger and 
malnutrition. 

I commend the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH). 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Virginia very much. 
No analysis of title II of the bill could 
be concluded without a reference to the 
work which is being done by the select 
committee dealing with the subjects of 
hunger and malnutrition. That commit- 
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tee is headed by the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern). I happen to 
have the honor to be a ranking minority 
member of that committee. 

There the evidence, it seems to me, is 
conclusive with reference to the need 
for a medical answer to the problems of 
malnutrition and hunger. These prob- 
lems are’ most awful in respect of moth- 
ers who are bearing children because 
we are learning that the effects of mal- 
nutrition in the mother may cause a re- 
tarded ‘child even before the child is 
born. 

I could think of nothing worse. We are 
all accustomed to a bloody world—and 
it is. Yet, there are some things which 
touch the human heart peculiarly, even 
though we are accustomed to the tragic 
suffering and dying in the world. One of 
those things that touch our hearts 
deeply is the danger that a child may be 
completely useless to itself and to the 
world for all its life because we had 
failed to deal with the nutritional prob- 
lems of the mother bearing that child. 

With some 20 million Americans at 
the poverty level, this is a problem of 
vast magnitude. The medical schools are 
unable to cope with this problem. A num- 
ber of the medical schools are in danger 
of closing their doors. Practically every 
medical school in the country is in very 
deep financial trouble. 

We passed a bill the other day seeking 
to bail them out with $100 million of 
emergency funds. The provision in the 
bill for authorization for family medical 
practice and for nutritional education 
are absolutely essential if we wish to 
legislate concerning this problem and 
have that legislation implemented. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
pass the bill. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have had 
the pleasure of serving on the commit- 
tee dealing with nutrition and human 
needs along with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. President, the bill which we are 
considering today establishes two very 
worthwhile programs. 

Title I establishes a program to help 
medical schools and ‘hospitals educate 
larger numbers of doctors in the field of 
family medicine. 

This program is designed to answer the 
very great need to supplement this coun- 
try’s highly specialized medical man- 
power with physicians who possess a 
more broadly based medical education. 
Hopefully, these doctors will provide 
their patients with generalized and com- 
prehensive health care which takes into 
account the patient’s total social and 
economic environment. 

Title IT establishes a program to im- 
prove nutrition, education, and research. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs, I am 
acutely aware of the problem of malnu- 
trition as it affects the poor and nonpoor 
alike. One of the more disturbing dis- 
coveries of our committee relates to nu- 
trition education. Testimony before the 
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committee has indicated that although 
some general attention is given to nutri- 
tion in some of our medical schools, the 
study of nutrition is not an identifiable 
part of the curriculum. This fact; con- 
firmed by the White House Conference 
on Food, Nutrition, and Health, has re- 
sulted in too many doctors, dentists, and 
nurses who are unable to adequately rec- 
ognize and treat malnutrition. 

This bill will remedy this defect by au- 
thorizing grants-in-aid and contracts to 
medical schools to assist them in estab- 
lishing courses dealing with malnutri- 
tion, its causes and effects, means for its 
early detection, and effective methods of 
treatment. 

In addition, the bill provides funds for 
research and for financial assistance to 
students of malnutrition to provide them 
with practical training and experience 
and to encourage them to pursue studies 
and engage in activities in poverty areas 
relating to malnutrition. 

Mr, President, both of the programs 
contained in this bill are desirable and 
both are necessary if we are to continue 
to meet the health needs of the country. 
Iam proud to support this bill. 

We do have many rural communities 
in Illinois which have no doctors. If 
those communities could get doctors in- 
terested in going there, they would have 
to be general practitioners. That would 
require a medical education. 

If we look at a city like Chicago, we 
find that Chicago has fewer doctors to- 
day than it had in 1930, but it has a 
much larger population today. 

Many of the doctors do not have a 
general practitioner’s background and 
would be required to have that kind of 
background if they are to render the kind 
of service we require for our people. 

I think this bill would help us to make 
a giant step forward toward meeting a 
great human need. 

I again commend the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to my friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, who has been such a fine in- 
fluence and leader in this field. He has 
been a fine influence on our select com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement on this matter 
prepared by my colleague, Senator Goon- 
ELL, may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, Senator 
Goopet.’s statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR GOODELL 

Mr, President, it is appalling to note the 
decline in the number of physicians who.en- 
gage in general practice. Since 1940, the 
number of family doctors in the United 
States has decreased by nearly 40 per cent. In 
1940 there were approximately 110,000 fam- 


ily physicians—today there are less than 
70,000. The number of doctors who treat pa- 
tients as people rather than as collections of 
organs is rapidly diminishing. We must act 
now to offset the depersonalization of medi- 
cal services. 

The reversal of this trend depends upon a 
number of factors—particularly the social 
conscience of the individual physician and 
the commitment of the Federal Government 
to encourage the training of family prac- 
titioners. 

For the first time, there is an increasing 
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interest among a large number of medical 
students for medical training relevant to 
community needs. Today’s students work in 
low-income communities during vacation pe- 
riods; they are seeking courses in medical 
sociology and, in increased numbers, they are 
demanding to be taught methods to treat 
persons in the context of their family and 
surroundings. 

If we take advantage of growing student 
interest in family medicine by making Fed- 
eral grants available to medical schools and 
hospitals, we can reverse the trend of de- 
creasing numbers of badly needed general 
practitioners, 

The bill before us today, S. 3418, assists 
medical schools and hospitals in establishing 
special departments and programs in the 
fleld of family medicine. Such Federal assist- 
ance will encourage more students to spe- 
cialize in general or family practice. 

This legislation offers us the opportunity 
to provide delivery of personal health care to 
millions of people. I am proud to be one of 
the original co-sponsors of this bill and urge 
my colleagues to join in supporting the au- 
thorization of professional and technical 
training in the field of family medicine. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Senator from New York has com- 
mented on malnutrition and mentioned 
the effect on the fetus of a pregnant 
woman who is suffering from malnutri- 
tion. 

In our hearings in the Select Commit- 
tee on Hunger and Malnutrition—on 
which I have served since its creation— 
it has been developed by knowledgeable 
people in this field that 90 percent of 
the potential intellectual capacity of a 
person is formed by the time the child 
is 5 years of age. If a child suffers mal- 
nutrition prior to its birth, that child 
will always be a slow learner in school 
and may be mentally retarded. His 
chances for a full life are gone. 

I commend the Senator from New 
York for adding this language. I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Sponc), who is one of the 
coauthors of the bill. 

With reference to the first title of 
the bill, there are 134 counties in the 
United States which do not have a single 
doctor. There are many other communi- 
ties and many counties with only one 
doctor in the entire county. The need is 
very great for this measure. If we send 
a doctor into the rural areas of the 
country, he has to be a general practi- 
tioner. 

There is a- great need for general 
practitioners. We do not have them and 
we will not have them unless we put 
some money in the medical schools to 
train them. 

The medical-schools do not have the 
money. A number cf them are so close to 
the verge of bankruptcy that about 
three of them are faced with the pros- 
pect of collapsing within a year. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a statement on the pend- 
ing business, prepared by the Senator 
from California (Mr. CRANSTON). 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Senator CRANSTON was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CRANSTON 


Mr. President, I rise in support of S. 3418, 
the so-called Family Practice bill. 
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The number of health professionals and 
paraprofessionals in the fleld of family med- 
icine will be considerably expanded as a re- 
sult of this bill, which the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee -has reported out 
under the able leadership of the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Yarborough). The practice 
of medicine has shifted dramatically in re- 
cent yeats to specialization with a compara- 
ble decrease in the number of physicians 
providing general family care. Medical stu- 
dents have been attracted to the specialties 
during their education through exposure to 
faculty members who are themselves spe- 
cialists, and by the genuine excitement sur- 
rounding research and scientific discovery. 
This environment tends to draw them away 
from generalized practice, and the result 
has been a Visible drop-in the number of 
general practitioners, at the very time the 
need for them is increasing. 

The Academy of General Practice has com- 
piled statistics showing that between the 
years 1931 and 1967, the number of physi- 
cians in private practice increased by 73%, 
while at the same time the number of physi- 
cians in family medicine declined by 44%. 
The number of specialists increased 469%. 
In 1964 the AMA, concerned with this rap- 
idly developing shortage and the growing 
imbalance in the medical profession, estab- 
lished an Ad Hoc Committee made up of 
leaders in the medical community, which 
after studying the cduses and projecting 
the future effects of this trend on the pro- 
fession recommended two major approaches 
to resolving the problem. 

The first AMA recommendation was that 
medical school programs in family medicine 
be given more emphasis and visibility. In 
keeping with this recommendation, the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
as early as 1968 provided medical schools 
with funds for family medicine programs. 
The second AMA recommendation—to en- 
hance the status and prestige of the prac- 
tice of family medicine by establishing an 
approved specialty board and 
family medicine as a speciality—was ac- 
cepted in 1969 when the specialty of family 
practice was established. 

S. 3418 expands upon the AMA’s first rec- 
ommendation by providing grants for the 
establishment of separate and coequal De- 
partments of Family Medicine at medical 
schools, for the training of medical person- 
nel to become faculty for these Departments 
and for training programs in the field of 
family medicine at hospitals. I am per- 
suaded that such Departments are necessary 
to reverse the damaging trend I referred to 
earlier and to permit the field of family 
practice to compete effectively for medical 
students, 

Among the innovative provisions of this 
bill is the full recognition given to the vital 
role that paramedical personnel must play 
in the field of family medicine and the great 
potential for expanding this role. S. 3418 will 
support the inclusion, along with training 
programs for the physician, of programs for 
the training of such paramedical personnel 
in medical school curricula as well as in the 
hospital training programs, Integration of 
these two levels of training in the academic 
and clinical setting should have a dramatic 
influence on the delivery of health care in 
the future. And it should bring greater effi- 
ciency and lower costs to the practice of 
medicine. 

In these integrated medical paramedical 
programs, the physician specialist and the 
paramedical support person, by learning to- 
gether in interrelated courses, will each learn 
to appreciate fully the scope and the value of 
the other’s function in the treatment of a 
patient. The greater potential for care which 
can be derived from a team approach to the 
treatment of a patient will be apparent to 
both. They will become accustomed to deal- 
ing with medical problems as a team, and 
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in all probability will seek to establish the 
same method of delivering health care when 
they move, perhaps together, into the prac- 
tice of their professions in the community. 

Some exciting new concepts in medical care 
delivery have developed recently with the 
creation of programs for the training of the 
physician's assistant at medical schools and 
in hospitals. I strongly hope that develop- 
ment-of this new type of paraprofessional to 
his fullest potential as a member of the 
family medical team will be fostered under 
the provisions of S. 3418. Thus, I would urge 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare in administering this grant program to 
encourage, to the maximum feasible extent, 
schools and hospitals receiving funds under 
the proposed Act to undertake at the same 
time integrated medical/paramedical train- 
ing and education programs. 

I would also like to draw attention to the 
importance this bill places on training pro- 
grams provided by hospitals, through the in- 
clusion of authorizations for grants to hos- 
pitals for the development of training pro- 
grams for medical students, interns, residents 
and paramedical personnel. The special con- 
tributions made to the training of health and 
allied health professionals by hospital train- 
ing programs are substantial, and I am de- 
lighted that due recognition is provided this 
fact by S. 3418. The Committee has made 
clear in its report on the bill that the poten- 
tial of the hospitals of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the Public Health Service, and 
other federal agencies to establish training 
programs in the field of family medicine has 
been recognized. Under the bill, these federal 
hospitals would be able to compete for grants 
established by S. 3418 on an equal basis with 
non-federal hospitals. 

Another aspect of the bill deserves atten- 
tion. This is the emphasis given to the need 
for medical schools and hospitals to include 
in their curricula and training programs con- 
tinuing education for practicing physicians. 
I am grateful to the Committee for adopting 
an amendment, which I proposed, to cover 
continuing education. In this era of rapidly 
expanding scientific knowledge and tech- 
nological development, means must be pro- 
vided for physicians to keep abreast of the 
newest advances in their field. Thus, the 
American Board of Family Practice requires 
recertification of specialists after six years of 
practice. The provisions in S, 3418 for con- 
tinuing education programs at medical 
schools: and in hospitals will insure that 
practicing family physicians have the oppor- 
tunity and the means to meet this recerti- 
fication requirement. 

Other provisions in title I of the bill pro- 
vide for the construction of such facilities 
to carry out a program of training in fam- 
ily medicine—either as part of a medical 
school, hospital or separate outpatient or 
similar facility—and for financial assist- 
ance—such as scholarships, fellowships or 
stipends—to interns, residents or other med- 
ical personnel following a program in the 
field of family medicine. 

In order to carry out these and the other 
purposes I have discussed, $50 million is au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1971 and an additional 
$375 million is authorized over the next 
four fiscal years. 

Also included in S. 3418, in title II, are 
provisions designed to assist in meeting the 
challenge presented by the existence of mal- 
nutrition in our “affluent” society. The bill 
authorizes the appropriation of $32 million 
for each of the next five fiscal years, be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1971, to encourage the 
establishment by medical schools, graduate 
schools and nursing schools of courses deal- 
ing with malnutrition, to encourage research 
into malnutrition, and to provide financial 
assistance, practical training and field ex- 
perience for students who are or who wish to 
become engaged in courses in the field of 
malnutrition, 
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The Senate Select Committee on Nutrition 
and Human Needs, under the able leadership 
of the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. McGovern), has thoroughly doc- 
umented the appalling depth of this prob- 
lem. One of the barriers to its solution’ has 
been a dearth of personnel, both professional 
and paraprofessional, specially trained in 
nutrition. In addition, doctors in general have 
not had even the elementary background in 
nutrition which would enable them to rec- 
ognize and treat those cases which come to 
their attention in the course of their daily 
work. I very much hope that the research and 
training which would be assisted under title 
II of this bill will be approved by the Con- 
gress, as important in the elimination of 
malnutrition in America. 

Mr. President, S. 3418 should be a strong 
step to assure the expansion of the practice 
of family medicine in response to the great 
challenge facing that medical discipline. I 
urge my colleagues to vote for this bill. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills of the Sen- 
ate, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 208. An act to amend the act of June 
13, 1962 (76 Stat. 96), with respect to the 
Navajo Indian irrigation project; 

S. 434. An act to reauthorize the Riverton 
extension unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
to include therein the entire Riverton Fed- 
eral reclamation project, and for other pur- 
poses; 

8. 621.. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Apostie Islands National Lake- 
shore in the State of Wisconsin, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2264. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide authorization for 
grants for communicable disease control and 
vaccination assistance; 

§. 2882. An act to amend Public Law 304, 
84th Congress, to authorize the construction 
of supplemental irrigation facilities for the 
Yuma Mesa Irrigation District, Arizona; and 

S. 3558. An act to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 to provide continued 
financing for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 10874. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Gulf Islands National Sea- 
shore, in the States of Florida and Mississippi, 
for the recognition of certain historic values 
at Fort San Carlos, Fort Redoubt, Fort Bar- 
rancas, and Fort Pickens in Florida, and Fort 
Massachusetts in Mississippi, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 17795. An act to amend title VII of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10874) to provide for the 
establishment of the Gulf Islands Na- 
tional Seashore, in the States of Florida 
and Mississippi, for the recognition of 
certain historic values at Fort San Carlos, 
Fort Redoubt, Fort Barrancas, and Fort 
Pickens in Florida, and Fort Massachu- 
setts in Mississippi, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3418) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the 
making of grants to medical schools and 
hospitals to assist them in establishing 
special departments and programs in 
the field of family practice, and other- 
wise to encourage and promote the train- 
ing of medical and paramedical person- 
nel in the field of family medicine. 


AMENDMENT NO. 886 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 886. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

On page 2, strike out lines 12 through 16, 
and in lieu thereof, insert the following: 

“(1) to establish or operate, as an integral 
part of their medical education curriculums, 
programs to provide teaching and instruction 
(including continuing education) in all 
phases of family practice;"’. 

Beginning on page 8, line 21, strike out all 
through page 9, line 17, and insert in lieu 
thereof, the following: 

“(1) a school of medicine to establish or 
operate a program for the teaching of family 
practice medicine unless the Secretary is 
satisfied that such school has made adequate 
administrative provision for such program, 
through separate departments, administra- 
tive units, or other administrative arrange- 
ments that emphasize family practice in the 
education of medical students, interns and 
residents;”. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
specific amendment which is printed and 
on the desk of each Senator. 

There is one change made, which the 
clerk read. It changes the struck portion 
from line 11 to line 12—that is all it 
does—in the beginning of the amend- 
ment in order to correspond with the 
amendment I have had printed. 

Mr. President, I would like to say sev- 
eral things about this bill after having 
listened with great interest to the Sena- 
tor from Texas, the Senator from New 
York, the Senator from Virginia, and the 
Senator from Illinois, all of whom com- 
mented on the purpose of the bill. 

I want to assure everyone that I sub- 
scribe to the purpose of this bill, having 
been delivered into this world by a gen- 
eral practitioner as I am sure many of 
my colleagues were. I have great sym- 
pathy for their work and their assistance 
with all kinds of family problems that 
are created by the various illnesses that 
occur to everyone as we go through life. 

I subscribe to the idea that specialties 
are great but that we can overspecialize 
in certain areas. Many health situations 
still require the need of a generalist. I 
think it is important to say that the so- 
called practice of general medicine is a 
specialty in and of itself, accredited and 
recognized by medical schools and by 
the medical profession. It is, therefore, 
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encompassed in the general description 
of specialties. 

The purpose of my amendment, which 
is based ou language suggested. by_ the 
American Medical Association, is to cure 
what I consider to be an inflexible ap- 
proach to the very problem with which 
the bill is concerned. 

That problem, as pointed out in the 
previous colloquy,.is a shortage of gen- 
eral practitioners caused by the increas- 
ing degree of specialization within the 
profession. I think, and I have stated 
it many times including yesterday on 
the fioor of the Senate, that the method 
proposed to carry out this worthy objec- 
tive is too rigid. 

As presently written, this bill would 
require medical schools to establish 
separate departments of family medicine 
of equal standing with their other de- 
partments in order to qualify for grants. 
My amendment would give medical 
schools more flexibility by requiring only 
that they make sufficient administrative 
arrangements to satisfy the Secretary 
that grant funds would, in fact, be used 
for programs designed to train doctors 
and other medical personnel in family 
practice medicine. 

Although family practice is itself a 
specialty recognized by the American 
Medica] Association, it requires training 
in several of the traditional specialities— 
internal medicine, pediatrics, surgery, 
psychiatry, obstetrics, and gynecology. 
For that reason, an educational program 
in family practice medicine is adaptable 
to a diversity of administrative arrange- 
ments. 

Many medical schools have programs 
which emphasize the teaching of family 
practice medicine. But at present, only 
nine of these schools administer such 
programs through separate departments 
of family medicine. The others adminis- 
ter their programs in a variety of ways, 
depending on what each school deter- 
mines to be the most effective utilization 
of its particular resources. Some schools 
have established divisions of family 
medicine within one of their depart- 
ments. Others have administrative ar- 
rangements which draw on the resources 
of several departments. 

My staff has contacted representatives 
of several of the medical schools which 
do not have full departments of family 
medicine, and asked them their opinion 
regarding the requirement in this bill 
that each school set up a separate de- 
partment of family medicine which is of 
equal standing with its other depart- 
ments. Each school was strongly opposed 
to the requirement, and several stated 
flatly that they would not apply for Fed- 
eral funds which were subject to that 
requirement. 

At this point I wish to inform my col- 
leagues of the colleges and medical 
schools which were contacted. The list in- 
cludes my own school, the University of 
Colorado Medical Center. Others con- 
tacted were the University of Oklahoma, 
Harvard, the University of Vermont, 
Stanford, Johns Hopkins, Southwestern 
Medical College in Dallas, Tex., and the 
University of California Medical School 
in San Diego. All of these are prominent 
medical schools. Every one of them 
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strongly oppose that portion of the bill 
which requires a separate department. 

Among the reasons given in opposition 
were some which I believe to be very 
illuminating and extremely important in 
the process of this debate: 

First. Congress should not be legislat- 
ing the curriculums of medical schools. 

It seems to me that this principle is 
basic to the whole argument. Should we 
or should we not in providing money for 
very badly needed family practitioners, 
find ourselves also engaged in determin- 
ing curriculums of medical schools. I do 
not think we should. I do not think we 
should involve ourselves in their admin- 
istrative business nor in their currict- 
lums. 

Second. Each medical schoo] should be 
permitted to determine how best. to ad- 
minister its family medicine program, 
based on its particular resources. 

Third. It would be difficult to get top 
flight people to staff separate depart- 
ments of family medicine. It would be 
better to utilize top people in existing de- 
partments. 

Fourth. It would be very expensive to 
establish and operate separate coequal 
departments of family medicine. The cost 
estimates ranged from $250,000 to $600,- 
000 per year. 

The family practice specialty requires 
training in .several of the. traditional 
specialties—internal. medicine, pediat- 
ries, surgery, psychiatry, obstetrics, and 
gynecology. Are we going to require the 
medical schools to set all of those up in 
à separate department entitled “Family 
Practice,” as well as having people who 
are engaged in specialties in those fields 
go through those departments? 

The testimony of Dr. William R. Wil- 
lard, recent chairman of the Council on 
Medical Education of the American Med- 
ical Association, before the committee 
which considered the bill, of which I 
am. the ranking Republican, indicates he 
had the same problem with it that I 
have. He said: 

We are somewhat concerned, however, over 
the specification in section 761 (a) (1) that 
there must be “separate and distinct, depart- 
ments” established for those purposes. While 
new administrative units would be desir- 
able, the requirement of “separate and dis- 
tinct departments” would render ineligible 
for Federal assistance many otherwise 
worthy programs of family practice. 


He referred to the report of the ad 
hoc committee on education for family 
practice of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which emphasized that separate 
departments were only one of several 
ways of satisfying the need for adminis- 
trative units responsible for carrying out 
family medicine programs, and went on 
to say: 

In the light of this, surely it would be 
inadvisable to legislate the organizational 
structure for teaching family medicine, es- 
pecially since some medical schools are suc- 


cessfully developing programs without sep- 
arate departments. 


The only opposition from the medical 
profession, I think, to the position I have 
taken in my amendment—and I ask the 
Senator from Texas to correct me if I 
am wrong is the American Academy of 
General Practitioners. They have been 
strongly in favor of having a separate 
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and distinct department. They so stated 
before our committee. We have had con- 
tact with them since. They are still of 
that opinion. But the Association of 
American Medical Colleges and. the 
American Medical Association are in 
favor of my amendment on the ground 
it provides more flexibility in establish- 
ing family medicine programs, and makes 
it far easier to instruct people, at a cost 
level in keeping with their budgets, and 
it would not require the unnecessary 
overhead of a separate department. 

After testifying before the committee 
in the way I have stated, Dr. Willard, in 
the process of that testimony, referring 
to the requirement that family medicine 
departments be of equal standing with 
other departments, pointed out that such 
requirement is unclear because, he 
stated: 

The various clinical departments of medi- 
cal schools are not equal now in terms of 
budget, numbers of faculty, patient load, 
curriculum, or other measurable criteria. 


In other words, the other departments 
are not of equal standing as between 
themselves in these fields, so with what 
department ‘are we going to compare 
this one that has to do with family 
practice? 

After so testifying before the commit- 
tee, Dr. Willard wrote to Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH, the chairman, reiterating his 
opposition to the separate department 
requirement. He said: 


It would be administratively inappropri- 
ate and unworkable, 


He suggested an amendment which 
would eliminate that requirement, and 
leave it to the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to decide whether a medical 
school which applies for funds has made 
adequate administrative arrangements 
to assure that the funds will be used for 
a family medicine program. My amend- 
ment is based on his suggestion, I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of his 
letter be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, IN., July 23, 1970. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. i 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: You will recall 
that I had the privilege of testifying for the 
American Medical Association on behalf of 
Senate Bill 3418, in support of this Bill, 
which would assist in developing programs 
of family practice. You will also recall that 
I took some exception to Section 765(b), 
which reads: 

“(b) The Secretary shall not approve any 
grant to— 

“(1) a school of medicine to establish or 
Operate a separate department devoted to the 
teaching of family medicine unless the Sec- 
retary is satisfied that— 

“(A) such department is (or will be, when 
established) of equal standing with the other 
departments within such school which are 
devoted to the teaching of other medical 
Specialty disciplines; 

“(B) such department, will, in terms of the 
subjects offered and the type and quality of 
instruction provided, be designed to prepare 
students thereof to meet the standards es- 
tablished for specialists in the specialty of 
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family practice by a recognized body ap- 
proved by the Commissoner of Educa- 
tion; .. .” 

Possible language, which would meet my 
objection, to cover the content might read 
somewhat as follows: 

“(b) The Secretary shall not approve any 
grant to— 

“(1) a school of medicine to establish or 
operate programs;of the teaching of family 
medicine unless the Secretary is satisfied that 
there is adequate administrative provision 
for such programs, either separate depart- 
ments or other administrative arrangements 
or units that emphasize family medicine in 
the education of medical students, interns, 
and residents,” 

Section 765(b)(1)(A) and 765(b) (1) (B) 
and Section 765(b)(2) should be dropped. 
Section 765(b)(1)(A) which specifies that 
the family practice department must be 
equal to other departments is not realistic, 
as my testimony pointed out, and would be 
administratively inappropriate and unwork- 
able. Section 765(b)(1)(B)} is inappropri- 
ate because medical students cannot be pre- 
pared to meet the standards for specialists 
in family practice. Their training is more 
generic and is a basis for practice in any 
Specialty. Hopefully, there will be family 
practice orientation in’ the undergraduate 
program, however. Section 765(b) (2), which 
relates to the type and quality of program 
for the internship and residency, is redun- 
dant because an accredited program in fam- 
ily practice will, by definition, prepare resi- 
dents for the specialty of family practice. 

Í appreciate the courtesy of the hearing 
which you gave me and the American Medi- 
cal Association. If we can be helpful in 
any way, pleace call upon me'or Dr. Rube. 

Sincerely yours, 
WiILL1aM R. WILLARD, M.D., 
Immediate Past Chairman, Council on 
Međical Education. 


Mr. DOMINICK. The witness who ap- 
peared before our committee on behalf 
of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges testified to the same effect. Dr. 
Robert M. Heysset, associate dean for 
health care programs, Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine, testified: 

The Association would vlew with great 
concern approaches which would have the 
effect of determining departmental organi- 
zation and the nature of the curriculum in 
medical schools by statutory action: We join 
with the American Medical Association in 
their reservation concerning the specific 
language of S, 3418, Medical schools are ac- 
tively changing their educational programs 
to meet new challenges. Support for specific 
programs rather than general support will 
limit the speed, flexibility, and effectiveness 
of this process of innovation. The objectives 
sought through S. 3418 could be well achieved 
if the bill were modified to proyide broad 
support for all programs that will increase 
the number of physicians qualified to par- 


ticipate in the delivery of primary health 
care. 


Mr. President, in addition to the eyi- 
dence that I have already cited, the ad- 
ministration, through Dr. John Zapp, 
who is Assistant. Secretary for Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and who was ac- 
companied by Dr. Endicott, who is Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Health Profes- 
sions Education and Manpower Train- 
ing, National Institutes of Health, and 
also by Dr. Bucher, Deputy Director, 
Bureau of Health Professions Education 
and Manpower Training, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, objected to this require- 
ment of the bill. 

On page 32 of the hearing record, Dr. 
Zapp is quoted as saying: 
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I should particularly like to address my- 
self for a moment to the provision of the 
bill (sect. 761(a) (1) which would authorize 
grants to medical schools to operate sepa- 
rate and distinct departments devoted to 
che teaching and instruction in all phases 
of family practice. There is an implication 
in this provision that the only way for a 
medical school to emphasize family practice 
is to establish and operate a separate depart- 
ment of family practice. We question that 
imaplication. ... 

Our experience has shown that some 
Schools are concentrating their educational 
program on the production of family physi- 
cians; other schools are developing family 
practice ör continuity care programs on an 
interdepartmental basis, sô that the con- 
cepts of family practice become an integral 
part of the teaching program of many de- 
partments. We feel that such efforts also 
have great potential and are making major 
contributions to both concepts and practice 
of family medicine. ‘These contributions 


should also be recognized. 


So, in summary, I repeat that I am 
the Association of American Medical 
Colleges all oppose the separate depart- 
ment requirement which my amendment 
would delete. 

So the administration, the AMA, and 
in favor of the overall objective of this 
bill—to increase the number of doctors 
and other medical personnel who are 
trained in family medicine. But, I am 
opposed to the method this bill would 
adopt to achieve that objective. I think 
the requirement that medical schools 
establish separate departments of equal 
standing with other departments is ill- 
advised for two basic reasons. The first 
is that such an approach is too infiexi- 
ble. It would discourage the innovation 
and experimentation by medical schools 
which is necessary in order to find effec- 
tive solutions to current and future 
health manpower needs. The second is 
the Congress should not be in the busi- 
ness of dictating the organization of, as 
well as the contents of, medical school 
curriculums. I want to repeat that—in 
my opinion Congress should not be in the 
business of determining the organiza- 
tion and the contents of medical school 
curriculums. 

I think that is extremely important. 

I think it makes better sense for Con- 
gress to establish the overall objective 
and to leave it to the medical schools, as 
my amendment would, to decide how 
best to carry out that objective, re- 
stricted only by the discretionary power 
of the Secretary to determine whether 
the method chosen would be effective. 

It seems to me that makes far more 
sense than for us to try to set up a whole 
new administrative unit. 

I want to say, in passing, that, although 
I support the bill, I raised a question in 
committee on whether or not we needed 
another separate council. I have dis- 
cussed this matter with the distinguished 
Senator from Texas. It seems to me every 
time we have ‘a bill coming out of that 
eommittee another council is established, 
whether we are dealing with education, 
medicine, or anything else, except labor, 
as far as I can ascertain, As a matter of 
fact, it got so redundant to me, as far as 
the mumber is concerned, that I asked 
my staff to learn—and I hope at some 
point I will be able to make a brief state- 
ment on this—how many advisory com- 
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mittees we have that are in legislative 
status of some kind. As soon as I ascer- 
tain it, I will give that information to 
my colleagues. 

I am not going to oppose this partic- 
ular council, but I bring up the fact that 
it is the same old routine: every time 
we have a bill we have another advisory 
council, It is all right for people to serve 
on them, but they can find themselves 
occupied in a tremendous to-do without 
accomplishing very much in most cases. 

Having said that, let me say—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to. me while he is trying 
to get enough Senators present to have 
the yeas and nays ordered? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I. shall. be happy to 
yield, but I want to say.one more thing 
before I yield, if I may. I want to read 
the list again—if we have that list here— 
of the schools that were contacted, just 
for:the sake of the record. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays were ordered, 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr, President, the 
following universities already have sep- 
arate departments of family medicine, 
as shown on page 38 of the hearing rec- 
ord: the University of Minnesota, the 
University of Nebraska, the University of 
Oregon, Pennsylvania State University, 
the University of North Carolina, Up- 
state University of New York at Syra- 
cuse, the Medical College of South Car- 
olina, the University of Texas Medical 
Branch at Galveston, and the Medical 
College of Virginia. 

Those are the only ones in the entire 
United States that have separate and 
distinct departments for family practice. 
There are divisions, and those are also 
listed at page 38 of the hearings, at a 
number of other medical schools. 

Yet the language in the bill would re- 
quire separate and distinct departments. 
As I have stated, we contacted a number 
of medical schools and asked them their 
opinion on the wording of the bill, as op- 
posed to my amendment. The following, 
all supported my amendment: Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Harvard, Vermont, Stanford, 
Johns Hopkins, Southwestern Medical 
College in Dallas, Tex., and the Univer- 
sity of California at San Diego—a pretty 
prestigious group, all trying to do some- 
thing, and all saying the wording in the 
bill was too inflexible, and we were in- 
vading the right to determine their cur- 
ricula and their organization, and that 
we should not do that. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this amendment, if adopted, would 
weaken the committee's bill. I adamantly 
Oppose it and hope it will be defeated. 
We all know of the increasing special- 
ization which has characterized medical 
education over the past several decades. 
That is not necessarily bad. In fact, for 
the most part, it has been most bene- 
ficial. However, an unfortunate by- 
product of that specialization has been 
a drastic decline in the number of fam- 
ily practitioners, As reported, the com- 
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mittee’s bill will reverse that unfortunate 
trend. The proposed amendment would 
have the effect of neutralizing and ren- 
dering meaningless this major purpose 
of the bill. 

The amendment would not have such 
a catastrophic effect if our institutions 
of medical education were in reasonable 
financial shape. However, as we know, 
the exact opposite case obtains. Many 
medical schools and their affiliated 
teaching hospitals are on the brink of 
financial collapse. In other words, if the 
requirement for the creation of these 
needed family physicians is removed, the 
medical institution will simply utilize the 
funds under this bill to shore up their 
existing, highly specialized departments. 
That, of course, needs to be done. But 
not under this bill. In point of fact, our 
committee reported and the Senate re- 
cently adopted a special $100 million 
disaster relief program for medical 
schools as a part of S. 3586. 

I urge the defeat of this amendment 
in the strongest possible terms. 

Mr. President, the bill before us does 
not propose to dictate anything to any 
medical school whatsoever. It says, “If 
you want to, you can establish a depart- 
ment of family practice, and we will 
grant you some money,” but it does not 
try to force anyone. 

There is desperate need for family 
doctors. The Academy of General Prac- 
tice has tried for years, and finally got 
nine schools to establish such depart- 
ments, 

As the President of the Academy of 
General Practice said: 

We in the general practice area have gone 
down the blind alley of trying to produce 
family doctors in a nonspecialty department. 
We have had much experience showing that 
it does not work, because the department 
is set out in a corner in the medical school. 
It does not work. 


If we adopt the amendment of the 
Senator from Colorado, medical schools 
would be under no requirement to set 
up a department of family medicine. 
They have been trying for years, and 
cannot get general practice departments. 
The Senator’s amendment might be all 
right, if all medical schools had enough 
money, but many of them are faced 
with disasters. I have had letters from 
the deans of 73 of the medical schools 
of America in the past week on their 
financial situations, and many are in 
desperate straits. 

As far as the testimony of Dr. Willard 
is concerned, as representing the AMA, 
I challenge his representation of the 
AMA in support of the Senator’s amend- 
ment. I have a telegram dated July 29, 
1970, from Dr. Francis L. Land, of the 
University of Nebraska School of Medi- 
cine, which reads as follows: 

Dear SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I have at- 
tempted to contact Dr. Bland Cannon, 
chairman of the Legislative Committee of 
Council of Medical Education Activities and 
Dr. William Bodeman, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Medical Education and they are un- 
available due to being on vacation. 

As the senior member of the Council of 
Medical Education I wish to advise you that 
I and several other members of the council 
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do not agree with ex-member and ex-chair- 
man Dr. William Willard concerning the need 
for a separate dept. on entity for family prac- 
tice in & medical school. We feel very strongly 
and I do particularly since I direct the pro- 
gram that it can only be accomplished by 
family practice being a separate entity in a 
medical school. I should advise you that the 
Council on Medical Education of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association authorized Dr. Wil- 
lard to testify in support of your entire bill 
including co-equal departments of family 
practice. However the Council was not sup- 
portive of that portion related to the devel- 
opment of allied health program. 

Sincerely, 

Francis L. Lanp, M.D., 
Professor of Family Practice, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska School of Međicine. 


I submit that Dr. Willard, under that 
mandate of the AMA, should have been 
testifying for that provision of the bill 
instead of fighting it. 

I submit that even with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado, to 
provide the money without requiring the 
setting up of the Department, the bill 
would be good. The schools need the 
money. Many medical schools are about 
to go broke in the country. But we would 
still end up without practitioners, and 
I respectfully submit that the amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I shall 
not take much longer, but I simply wish 
to point out that Dr. Willard’s letter to 
Senator YARBOROUGH was at least a week 
later than the one he refers to; and sec- 
ondly, I think I should point out and ask 
unanimous consent that subparagraphs 
(5) .and (6) of the report of the ad hoc 
Committee on Family Practice, which 
points out that there are a number of 
different ways to go forward with family 
practice, and which is printed in the 
Journal of Medical Education of June 
1968 over which, as I understand it, Dr. 
Willard presided, be printed in the Rec- 
ORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

5. Obviously, one of the major academic 
challenges will be the configuration of the 
curriculum necessary to educate students, 
house staff, and practicing physicians in the 
generalist function as defined above. The re- 
ports emphasize the importance of internal 
medicine, pediatrics, psychiatry, community 
medicine, behavioral sciences, sociology, and 
psychology. Each medical school has the re- 
sponsibility of examining its postulate criti- 
cally and of bringing its academic resources 
to bear on the development of an optimum 
curriculum which can equip the student to 
perform the generalist function within a new 
health care matrix. Each medical school 
should devise a program which will express 
its own view of the way in which the gen- 
eralist physician is to be best educated. With 
increasing experience and the evaluation of 
various models, the optimum curriculum 
should emerge. 

6. Inevitably, this vexing question will 
arise: Which department should teach the 
generalist function or operate the model of 
care? A certain amount of psychological en- 
tropy will undoubtedly accrue from this dis- 
cussion. In some instances, a department of 
general practice might be contemplated; in 
others, the department of medicine, pedi- 
atrics, or community medicine might take the 
lead. An interdisciplinary program calling 
upon all departments, but totally dependent 
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on no single one of them, might be the opti- 
mal solution, Whatever the pattern, some 
person must be given responsibility and au- 
thority to explore the issues raised in this 
and the other reports if anything concrete 
is to be done. 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the ranking minority member of. the 
Health Subcommittee has based his case 
on four points. Each of those points, 
while seemingly persuasive, does not 
lead me to the conclusion that we should 
emasculate this bill. 

First, this bill as reported by the com- 
mittee in no way legislates medical 
school curricula. No medical school 
would be forced to apply for a grant. 

Second, within the context of a sepa- 
rate department there is wide latitude 
for each medical school to determine 
how best to utilize its resources. Any fair 
analysis of the structure and function of 
the existing medical school departments 
leads me to marvel at their differences 
more than their similarities. Concern 
over the rigidity of a separate depart- 
ment is a smokescreen intended to un- 
dercut a program which will in fact 
achieve the purpose of producing more 
highly trained family practitioners. 

Third, of course there will be difficul- 
ties in finding top staff for these depart- 
ments. But that is only a further mani- 
festation of the paucity of family prac- 
titioners. The creation and support of 
separate departments will create the 
necessary climate in which this deficit 
can also be remedied. If we continue to 
place reliance upon medical educators 
who are forced to give family medicine 
short shrift because of their more press- 
ing responsibilities to their own depart- 
ment, we make it inevitable that family 
medicine will remain a second-class 
profession. 

Fourth, yes, there will be administra- 
tive costs associated with the programs 
contained within the committee’s bill. 
They will not vanish even if the Sen- 
ator’s amendment is adopted. In a high- 
ly technological society such as ours, 
administrative overhead is a fact of life. 
One needs only to look to the military 
establishment to verify that fact. The 
important issue is whether these costs 
are justifiable in terms of the purposes 
of the program. In this instance, there 
is little doubt that they are. 

Let us not becloud the issue of how we 
go about fostering the growth of the 
family practice of medicine with the red 
herring of “administrative costs.” 

Mr. President, to further document the 
necessity of separate and co-equal De- 
partments of Family Medicine, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Record appropriate passages from ex- 
pert witnesses who testified before our 
committee in support of the bill in gen- 
eral and this important requirement in 
particular. These portions of the hearing 
record include testimony from the Amer- 
ican Academy’ of General Practice, the 
Student American Medical Association, 
and eminent physicians at medical 
centers. 

There being no objections, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF Dr, EDWARD KOWALEWSKI, 
PRESIDENT, ACADEMY OF GENERAL PRACTICE, 
AKRON, Pa.; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES 
PRICE, SPEAKER, HOUSE OF DELEGATES, ACAD- 
EMY OF GENERAL PRACTICE, BRUSH, COLO., 
AND MIKE MILLER, HEADQUARTERS, ACADEMY 
or GENERAL PRACTICE 

* 4 k . . 


I should state at this point, there are sey- 
eral reasons why there. has been a de- 
emphasis on training family physicians. Ad- 
vances in medical science have opened new 
medical horizons and made feasible the prac- 
tice of medicine In many specialized areas. 
At the same time, medical schools have 
focused much of their attention on research 
aimed at discovering new horizons. 

The medical school curriculum has been 
geared to accommodate research, with the 
result that few, if any, of the medical school 
faculty have been general practitioners with 
a primary interest in training family doctors. 

It is only natural that faculty surgeons 
would tend to support programs which 
would improve the training of surgeons, just 
as faculty internists would tend to support 
programs to improve the training of intern- 
ists. Once the emphasis switched to research, 
the trend toward limited specialization be- 
came self-perpetuating. 

* 


It is imperative that funds be made avall- 
able on a categorical basis for training fam- 
ily physicians. 

I have already spoken of the medical school 
trend toward research, with a resulting 
emphasis on limited specialization, which 
has become self-perpetuating. By simply in- 
creasing the amount of Federal funds avail- 
able to medical schools, one has no reason 
to expect that medical schools will establish 
departments of family practice. Rather, the 
supposition would be that medical schools 
would tend to strengthen those departments 
and programs already in existence. 


* > . . a 


We in the general practice area have gore 
down the blind alley of trying to produce 
family doctors in a nonspecialty department. 
We have had much experience showing that 
it does not work, because the department is 
set out in a corner in the medical school. 
It does not work: 

But we do have experience in the last 15 
months with schools setting up primary areas 
of family practice. The student interest is 
tremendous. The interest on behalf of new 
teachers of family medicine is tremendous. 


STATEMENT OF PETER ANDRUS, CHAIRMAN, 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON HEALTH AFFAIRS, 
STUDENT AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
HUNTERDON MEDICAL CENTER, FLEMING- 
TON, N.J. 


5 * * . a 


It is for the reasons I have stated that the . 


Student American Medical Association 
strongly supports S. 3418. We believe this 
bill focuses at each of the important levels 
required to develop a strong program of train- 
ing in family medicine. By its provision for 
funding departments of family medicine 
within the medical schools, a significant 
positive exposure and influence by family 
medicine can be provided for medical stu- 
dents at a crucial time in their career deci- 
sionmaking process. By providing funds for 
the development of family medicine resi- 
dency training programs there will be a 
strong impetus placed on capitalizing upon 
the increased interest in and need for the 
practice of family medicine. Finally, by pro- 
viding funds for the training of allied health 
personnel in this area the bill takes the very 
progressive step of encouraging innovation in 
developing new patterns of delivering health 
care in a more effective and economic man- 
ner. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
MEDICAL CENTER, DIVISION OF 
FAMILY PRACTICE, 

Omaha, Nebr. July 17, 1970. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, New Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I have recently 
read the testimony concerning your bill S. 
$418 and feel called upon to make some 
comments concerning the testimony that 
was given before your committee. 

First, let me identify myself as the Direc- 

tor of the Division of Family Practice, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Medicine, and 
a senior member of the Council on Medical 
Education of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, having been a member for seven years. 
I also serve as a member of the Family Prac- 
tice Committee of the AMA Council on Medi- 
cal Education. I was a practicing family 
physician in Fort Wayne, Indiana, for 15 
years. 
“ Dr. Willard, the past chairman of the 
Council on Medical Education, recommended 
the deletion of the requirement for a sepa- 
rate department of equal standing in Family 
Practice. Iam certain this is not the opinion 
of the entire Council. In particular, °% a 
working Director of a Division, I feel that in 
order for the family practice program to be 
viable in a medical school, it is absolutely 
essential that there be a separate entity of 
equal standing in family practice with the 
Chairman or Director reporting directly to 
the Dean. I state this because only in this 
fashion can the director of the program be- 
come a member of the Executive Faculty and 
engage in decisionmaking concerning the 
entire medical school curriculum, including 
both undergraduate and graduate. This to me 
is a very essential element in the develop- 
ment of this movement to provide more 
clinicians, primary physicians, for this na- 
tion. I reiterate that I am fully qualified to 
express my opinion since I am engaged in 
this endeavor and, as a matter of fact, would 
not accept a position as director of a program 
unless this type of administrative arrange- 
ment were present. 

A quote from page 30, the penultimate 
paragraph, of the Report of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Education for Family Practice, 
chaired by Dr. Willard, I think gives further 
credulence to the concept of the separate 
entity. “Furthermore the faculty should 
have the same recognition in terms of rank 
and prerogatives as afforded the faculty in 
other major clinical areas. To insure the 
quality of patient care, the family practice 
service, both in and Out of the major teach- 
ing hospital, should be subject to the same 
kind of suryeillance and audit by the faculty 
of the institution to which other disciplines 
and services are subject.” $ 

With regard to the testimony by HEW’s 
team of Dr. John Zapp, Dr, Kenneth Endi- 
cott and Dr. Robert Butcher, I hope that you 
were able to pose a question to them as to 
what programs are already in existence that 
are sufficient to accomplish the aims of the 
legislation, I. know of absolutely none. Our 
program is financed entirely by State of 
Nebraska funds because there are no federal 
funds available at the present time such as 
you have requested in your bill. I do not 
know what the Administration people had in 
mind, but I can assure you that a thorough 
search of the records of NIH Bureau of Health 
Professions Education Manpower Training 
will show that no grants have been given for 
this primary purpose. 

I also do not understand, as a member of 
the Liaison Committee on Medical Education 
of the AMA and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, that the AAMC would object 
to some portions of this bill. I would like to 
quote some parts of the Ad Hoc Committee 
report, which I think would be helpful for 
your committee members. This committee, 
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as you are probably well aware, consisted of 
four members of the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation, two representatives. of the American 
Academy of General Practice, one represent- 
ative of the AMA Section on General Prac- 
tice and three representatives.of the Associa- 
tin of American Médical Colleges. I particu- 
larly call your attention’ to the statement 
agreed to by representatives from the AAMC 
that “The need for family physicians in the 
United States is viewed by the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee to be a major national need which 
should cidim a high priority—comparabie to 
that for research and research training. The 
realization of more family physicians will re- 
quire an infusion of substantial and growing 
sums of money for medical schools and train- 
ing programs for family practice.” (page 46) 

The present generation of medical students 
have a high degree of interest in participat- 
ing in this program and are most hopeful 
your bill will be enacted. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS L. LAND, M.D., 
Professor of Family Practice. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
ScHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL MEDICINE, 
New Haven, Conn., February 17, 1970. 
Hon, RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am writing 
to extend my enthusiastic support of your 
proposed amendment to Part D of Title 7 of 
the Public Health Service Act. Its passage 
should have an exceptionally favorable im- 
pact on the health problems facing the med- 
ical profession and the nation. In my opin- 
ion, formal assistance of family health care 
programs is long overdue, and the lack of 
such assistance has led to misdirection and 
resultant misuse of our most important med- 
ical manpower commodity—the physician. 
Your bill strikes at the heart of a dire situ- 
ation, and outlines a pertinent and far- 
reaching strategy for alleviating the storage 
and increasing maldistribution of medical 
manpower. 

My personal interest in this bill is partic- 
ularly great because of the absence of a 
family health care department. at my alma 
mater (University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine), as well as at the Yale School of 
Medicine where I now serve on the faculty. 
Indeed, most medical schools and teaching 
hospitals have been derelict in meeting what 
should be their preeminent responsibility— 
the provision of adequate training and serv- 
ice facilities for family health care. A singu- 
larly appealing feature of your proposal, in 
this respect, lies in the provision which 
would promote the establishment of family 
health care as a major specialty department, 
although perhaps this is impossible within 
our present system of outpatient care in uni- 
versity medical centers. 

The overwhelming emphasis in our medical 
schools has been on basic, disease-oriented 
research and training, while applied clinical 
research and training oriented toward com- 
prehensive and continuing personal health 
care has been almost totally neglected. Most 
“clinic” care is so fragmented. that it has of- 
ten led to serious omissions or to expensive 
duplications of clinical procedures. Ambula- 
tory services are on the bottom rung ofthe 
academic ladder and are usually so Inefficient 
that unnecessary financial burdens are per- 
petrated on the patients,-as well as on the 
taxpayers who often have to pay ‘the bill. 
With priorities so deranged, it is no wonder 
that physicians-intraining visualize family 
health care as a particularly unattractive 
career. 

The tired arguments that. physicians will 
instinctively seek careers in family héalth 
care and will learn how to practice family 
medicine through intuition and experience 
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have lost their credibility in the face of our 
present manpower problems, May I suggest 
that a department such as you propose 
should take advantage of the predilection of 
many trainees in internal medicine and pe- 
diatrics to become’primary physician special- 
ists if training opportunities were available. 
This inclination toward primary care could 
be supplemented by experience in delivering 
personalized family health care in an orga- 
nized setting—with emphasis on continuity, 
coordination and comprehensiveness of care— 
within a department dedicated to these prin- 
ciples. 

Multispecialty group practice with a strong 
core of primary physician specialists has 
demonstrated repeatedly an ability to over- 
come most of the existing deficiencies in the 
area of service and manpower, while provid- 
ing significant cost benefits., I believe that 
the principles of family care can best be 
learned in the setting of a medical-school- 
sponsored multispecialty group practice— 
which may turn out to be the only feasible 
framework for training next-generation phy- 
sicians in the practice and delivery of com- 
prehensive medical care. 

I should be most happy to support, in any 
way I can, your efforts to obtain passage of 
this bill. Please feel free to call upon me for 
personal or further written testimony on be- 
half of your proposed jegislation to establish 
special departments in the field of family 
medicine. 

With high regard for your concern with 
the health of the nation, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
Gorpon K. MacLrcop, M.D., 
Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
and Public Health. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I am 
ready to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick). On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia.I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayn), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
BIBLE) , the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr, Burpick), the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BYRD), the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT), the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Hart), the Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Hou.incs) , the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. Huemes), the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Jackson), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Kennepy), the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. McCartxy), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr, METCALF), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBI- 
corr), the Senator from Georgia (Mr 
RUSSELL), the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincron), the Senator from 
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Maryland (Mr. Typines), and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from California (Mr. 
CRANSTON) , the Senator from Iowa. (Mr. 
HUGHES), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. MAGNUSON), and the Sen- 
ator from New. Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
would each vote “nay”. 

Mr. SCOTT. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. Baker), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON), 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bocas), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Corron), the Senators from 
Arizona (Mr! FANNIN and Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL), the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. Hansen), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the Senator 
from California (Mr. Murpny), the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. PROUTY), the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. SmrrTH), the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
Mond) and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Cur- 
TIS) is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Marutas) is absent on official. business. 

If present’ and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the 
Senator from. South Dakota (Mr. 
Munt), the Senator from California 
Mr. Murpny), the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Prouty), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), and the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Tower) would 
each vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 19, 
nays 28, as follows: 

[No. 289 Leg.] 


YEAS—19 


Fong 
Gurney 


Hruska 
Jordan, Idaho 


NAYS—28 


Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 


Proxmire 
Schweiker 
Scott 
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Smith, 11. 
Randolph Stevens 
Ribicoff Symington 
Russell Thurmond 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reluctantly, nevertheless I must. do 
it, I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cook). The regular order has been called 
for. On this vote there are 19 yeas and 
28 nays, A quorum not having voted, the 
vote is invalid, the Chair under the prec- 
edents, of the Senate, directs the roll 
to be called to ascertain the presence of 
a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Prouty 


wang 
dings 
Williams, N.J. 


[No, 290 Leg. ] 
Ervin 
Fong 
Holland 
Hruska 
Inouye 
Javits 
Long 
McGee 
Nelson 


Ellender Pearson 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10.A.M, MON- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER, 14, 1970 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a quorum not being present, I move 
in accordance with the previous order 
that. the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 10.o’clock Monday morning next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o'clock and 19 minutes p.m.), the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Monday, September 
14, 1970, at 10 a,m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 11, 1970: 


UNITED NATIONS REPRESENTATIVES 


The following named persons to be Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
to the 25th session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations: 

Charles W. Yost, of New, York. 

Christopher H. Phillips, of New York. 

Jacos K. Javrrs, U.S. Senator from the 
State of New York. 

CLAIBORNE PELL, U.S. Senator from the 
State of Rhode Island. 

Gienn A, Olds, of New York: 

The following-named persons to be Alter- 
nate Representatives. of the United States of 
America to the 25th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations: 

Seymour M. Finger, of New York. 

Helen G. Edmonds, of North Carolina. 

Richard H. Gimer, of Virginia. 

Aloysius A. Mazewski, of Il{nois, 

Gordon H. Scherer, of Ohio. 

IAEA CONFERENCE REPRESENTATIVES 

Glenn T. Seaborg, of California, tö be the 
Representative of the United'States of Amer- 
ica to the 14th session of the Getieral Con- 
ference of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

The following-named persons tó be Alter- 
nate Representatives of the United States of 
America to the 14th session of the General 
Conference of -the International Atomic 
Energy Agericy: 

T. Keith Glennan, of Virginia. 

Clarence E, Larson, of Tennessee: 

Verne B. Lewis, of Maryland. 

Dwight J. Porter, of Nebraska. 

Dwight J. Porter, of Nébraska, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of tareer minister, 
to be the Deputy Representative of the 
United States of America to the Interna- 
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DR. LEDERBERG SPEAKS OUT ON 
BIOLOGICAL WARFARE HAZARDS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr, Speaker, Dr. 
Joshua Lederberg, professor of genetics 
at Stanford University and a Nobel Prize 
winner for his work in biology, recently 
addressed the Conference of the Com- 
mittee on Disarmament in Geneva. 

In his talk he emphasized the hazards 
which biological warfare poses to the 
world and urged that the Conference 
promptly reach agreement on a ban on 
the development, production, prolifera- 
tion or use of biological weapons. 

His position parallels that of the 
U.S. delegation, which has urged that 
an agreement on biological weapons be 
reached now, with subsequent work on a 
total ban on chemical weapons. This ap- 
proach has been opposed by the Soviet 
Union, its allies, and some neutrals at 
the Conference. 

It is my hope that Dr. Lederberg’s mes- 
sage of urgency will help break down the 
resistance of Communist and other na- 
tions and allow a ban on biological wea- 
pons to be concluded at the next session 
of the Conference. 

In the thought that Dr. Lederberg’s 
statement would be of interest to the 
Members of the House, I am placing it in 
the Recorp at this point: 

REMARKS BY JOSHUA LEDERBERG, PROFESSOR OF 
GENETICS, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, FOR IN- 
FORMAL DISCUSSIONS AT THE CONFERENCE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON DISARMAMENT, GENEVA, 
Avucustr 6, 1970 


This is the first occasion at which I have 
been invited to attend a meeting of this 
kind. It is also a 24th anniversary of another 
occasion when I was a young medical stu- 
dent attending my first scientific conference. 
This was an international meeting at Cold 
Spring Harbor, near New York, and it could 
be truly labeled as the birthdate of a new 
scientific fleld, the genetics of bacteria and 
of viruses. My first published work was 
presented at that meeting and it concerned 
the discovery, contrary to decades of pre- 
vious supposition to the contrary, that bac- 
teria were indeed possessed of a mechanism 
like sexual reproduction which made it pos- 
sible to crossbreed different bacterial strains. 
These observations, together with related 
ones by many other colleagues have gone 
into the emergence of the most powerful 
of new methods and insights in experimental 
biology, going generally under the name of 
molecular biology. 

From the very beginning it was inescap- 
able to me that these new approaches for 
the understanding and manipulation of liv- 
ing organisms had potential implications for 
human progress of very great significance. On 
the one hand molecular biology could in- 
crease man’s knowledge about himself and 
lead to revolutionary changes in medicine 
in such fields as cancer, aging, congenital 
disease, and virus infections. It might also 
play a vital role in industry and in agricul- 
ture. On the other side it might be exploited 
for military purposes and eventuate in a 
biological weapons race whose aim could well 
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become the most efficient means for removing 
man from the planet. As a student of evolu- 
tion, and having studied it in the micro- 
cosmos with bacterial cultures, I knew that 
man had no guaranteed place on our earth. 
He has faced and continues to face natural 
disasters like the infestations that have 
wiped out the American chestnut and the 
European grapevine. To these long-standing 
threats would now be added new ones, po- 
tentially of our own invention. 

These past 25 years, in the course of which 
the world community has reached a certain 
degree of familiarity with the problems of 
nuclear power, and has undertaken some of 
the steps needed to contain it as a servant 
for rather than against human aims, have 
seen a sustained, remarkable development of 
molecular biology. For example, Professor 
Gobind Khorana recently reported the syn- 
thetic assembly of a small gene through 
chemical operations on DNA components, It 
will be a step of another order of magnitude 
to extend this technical capability to the 
synthesis of small viruses, but this surely 
will be accomplished within the next decade. 
This procedure will allow an unlimited range 
of experimental variations of the gentic 
structure of different viruses, a process which 
has many important. potential applications 
for human health. It also offers us the pros- 
pect of engineering the design of viruses to 
exquisite detall. Accomplishments like Kho- 
Tana’s have been possible in a small labora- 
tory on an annual research budget which is 
miniscule compared to weapons hardware. A 
serious military investment in this area could 
be expected to outstrip this already breath- 
taking pace of advance by many fold. 

I could mention many other intriguing 
scientific advances from my own work and 
that of others, and fear only that my enthu- 
siasm in discussing these details might out- 
run your patience in hearing about them, 
I will be glad to engage later in informal 
discussions on any aspect of molecular biol- 
ogy that may be of interest to you, I will 
just mention the discoveries of three methods 
of modifying the genetic structure of mi- 
crobes; 1) cross-breeding them through what 
is, essentially, sexual reproduction; 2) in- 
serting mew genes carried by a virus, a process 
called “transduction,” and 3) direct manip- 
ulation of DNA as a chemical substance, and 
reintroducing this into microbial cells. 

I deeply appreciate the gravity and im- 
portance of the work of this Committee. Its 
principal significance is, of course, for the 
security of all the people of the world; and 
to that it is only a small addition to mention 
my Own moral pre-occupation with whether 
my own career will have been labeled a bless- 
ing or a curse to the humanity from which 
I spring. This comment may have more 
force if I offer it as not only a personal testi- 
mony but as typical of the dilemma that 
faces my entire generation of biological re- 
search scientists and our younger students 
at this very moment. I am therefore many 
times indebted to you not only for your 
present labors but also for having offered me 
the privilege of a more personal participation 
in a process that may yet result in civilizing 
this branch of science. 

For many years BW has been given only 
incidental attention as a subject of diplo- 
matic discussion; for it seemed to have little 
bearing on the adjustments of power that 
were the main work of specialists in foreign 
affairs. However, BW does have something 
to do with efforts to reduce the barbarity of 
warfare. BW stands apart from all other de- 
vices in the actual threat that it poses to 
the health and life-expectancy of every hu- 
man being whether or not he is politically 
involved in belligerent actions. In a word, 


the intentional release of an infectious par- 
ticle, be it a virus or bacterium, from the 
confines of the laboratory or of medical prac- 
tice must be condemned as an irresponsible 
threat against the whole human community. 

The Black Death, the great bubonic plague 
that ravaged Europe in the mid-14th century 
is in fact a well documented historic ex- 
ample of just this process. The plague first 
entered Europe in 1346 via the sailors, rats, 
and fleas on the ships that returned to 
Genoa after having been expelled from 
Theodosia in the Crimea where the attack- 
ing Tartars had catapulted some of their 
corpses into the Genoese fortifications. This 
plague which reduced the population of 
Europe by at least one-third, would of 
course, almost surely have made its way 
West sooner or later, the nature of the dis- 
ease being quite beyond the comprehension 
of the medical science of that era. 

The Black Death in Europe was only one 
of many visitations of the plague suffered by 
Europe during the last 2000 years. We do not 
know why this one should have been 50 
much more disastrous than many others. 
The progress of a disease in any given indi- 
vidual is subject to many factors of which 
only a few are well understood. A large epi- 
demic, involving millions of people spread 
over time and space, is an immensely more 
complicated phenomenon about which it is 
very difficult to make accurate scientific pre- 
dictions. This combination of very grave 
potential hazard with a high degree of 
unpredictability is a peculiar attribute of 
biological weaponry at its present stage of 
development. This has a great deal to do 
with the rational doctrine that so far has 
placed a relatively low value on its military 
utility. 

The present situation thus might provide 
the most favorable opportunity for inter- 
national action to regulate the further de- 
velopment and proliferation of BW. I am 
convinced we know enough about it to have 
legitimate concern about its future pros- 
pects. Until now no nation appears to have 
staked its security to any significant degree 
on BW armaments. I would therefore hope 
this provides a basis for accord. If we wait 
until BW has been developed into a reliable 
armament for use under a range of military 
doctrine, we must all fear that it could then 
be too late to disengage important powers 
from their commitment to it. 

If I may return to the Black Death, the 
main barriers that may today keep bubonic 
plague from being a great threat in advanced 
countries are: 1) understanding of and the 
use of quarantine, 2) the suppression of rats 
and fleas by general urban hygiene, and 
3) the use of modern therapy, especially 
antibiotics, to control the disease. Each 
one of these barriers could be breached by 
further technical developments if a sub- 
stantial effort were to be applied during the 
next decade to making the plague bacillus 
into a weapon, 

Other infectious agents might be even 
more adaptable. Some of man’s deadliest 
enemies are viruses which, like yellow fever, 
are transmitted by mosquitos or other ar- 
thropods. These have the advantage, from a 
military standpoint, that they may not start 
a potentially retroactive epidemic in areas 
where the vector insect does not normally 
abound. It is already evident that such in- 
sect-borne viruses could be applied in the 
first instance by direct aerial dissemination, 
with little or no further spread from the 
first wave of infected targets. Recent reports 
of airborne or pneumonic rabies, a terrible 
Gisease, which as you know is normally 
spread by the bite of an infected dog or 
other animal, illustrate this possibility. 
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There is then the danger that, if a large 
nucleus of people is attacked in this way, 
further evolution of the virus will occur to 
give rise to a new form of the disease that 
does spread from person to person, contrary 
to the calculations of the attacker. The Black 
Death itself underwent a similar evolution 
from the original bubonic flea-borne plague 
to outbreaks of the far more contagious 
pneumonic variety. 

We have learned in recent years that vi- 
ruses undergo constant evolution in their 
own natural history, not only by mutations 
within a given strain, but also by the natural 
cross-hybridization of viruses that superfi- 
cially appear to be only remotely related to 
one another. Furthermore, many of us al- 
ready carry viruses in our body cells of which 
we are unaware for years, and which may be 
harmless—though they may eventually cause 
the formation of a tumor, or of brain degen- 
eration, or of other diseases. At least in the 
laboratory, however, we can show that such 
latent viruses can still crossbreed with other 
viruses to give rise to many new forms. 

My gravest concern is that similar scien- 
tific breakthroughs of a rather predictable 
kind will be made and their potential mili- 
tary significance exploited, so as to result in 
a transformation of current doctrine about 
“unreliable” biological weapons. We are all 
familiar with the process of mutual escala- 
tion in which the defensive efforts of one 
side inevitably contribute to further tech- 
nical developments on the other and vice 
versa, The mere existence of such a con- 
test produces a mutual stimulation of effort; 
moreover, there is no practical system of 
counterintelligence that will protect secret 
work for an indefinite period of time from 
becoming known to others. And the poten- 
tial undoubtedly exists for the design and 
development of infective agents against 
which no credible defense is possible, through 
the genetic and chemical manipulation of 
these agents, It is thus clear to me that if we 
do not do something about this possibility, 
work will go forward and my fears will be- 
come realities. 

Permit me now, to ask a rhetorical ques- 
tion: Can we establish a world order that 
will, in effect, protect “you,” as representa- 
tives of the global community, from the sub- 
version of the scientific advances to which 
my own peers and myself have dedicated 
their careers. 

I wish I could be sure that such a remark 
would always be received with an under- 
standing of the ironic spirlt with which it is 
uttered. I do not have to tell you of the 
worldwide attack on science, the flight from 
reason that has tempted so many young 
people and makes so many dilemmas for 
those of us in university life. 

This generational revolt has probably had 
its worst impact in countries which have 
already achieved a degree of affluence, but 
it is eroding the morale of the young even 
in those countries whose economic future 
most depends on their development of a high 
level of technical and scientific skill. What 
the youth see as the perversion of knowl- 
edge is, I believe, an important aspect of 
their repudiation of us. Among the under- 
graduates at my own university, there is no 
prospect more disheartening than the idea 
that even health research is subject to ex- 
ploitation in the most inhumane direction 
imaginable. 

For many years I have advocated that the 
control of biological warfare be given a spe- 
cial place in international and national 
initiatives for reasons I have mentioned. I 
am deeply gratified that President Nixon’s 
announcement (last November 25) which 
disavowed offensive biological warfare de- 
velopment has made it possible for me to 
address these issues in terms fully consistent 
with the policy of the government of my own 
country. 
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As you know, soon after President Nixon’s 
announcement it became apparent that the 
problem of toxins had been left ambiguous. 
“Toxins,” as the term is understood by 
biologists, are chemical substances, usually 
(but not always) proteins of modest molecu- 
lar size which are by-products of bacterial 
growth and which may play a lesser or great- 
er role in the disease manifestations of a 
bacterial infection. 

For present purposes we might think of a 
toxin as a chemical substance which would 
be unknown to science except for its asso- 
ciation with microbial growth and one 
which has an extraordinarily high lethality 
per unit weight. Many toxins are nerve 
poisons, resembling the nerve gases in their 
effect on the body, but far more potent. For 
example, the lethal dose of botulinus toxin 
is about one millionth of a gram. This means 
that one could easily carry in a dispatch case 
a quantity of toxin sufficient to wipe out 
the human population, although the image 
would imply that the human herd would 
line up for the slaughter. The very high 
potency of such toxins is certainly a factor 
in their military potential but may even be 
outweighed by other considerations, like the 
possibility of specific immunization of an 
aggressor force or population. 

Even after agreement to eliminate biologi- 
cal weapons, we will still remain very 
vulnerable to a form of biological warfare 
which is beyond the reach of any covenant 
that we can make. This is the warfare prac- 
ticed upon us by nature, the unremitting 
barrage of infection by old and by new 
agents that still constitute a very large part 
of the perils to normal and healthy life. 

We have all had vexing, perhaps even 
tragic, personal experiences with virus in- 
fections. You will all recall the global epi- 
demic of influenza that was first identified 
in Hong Kong about three years ago. This 
was not a particularly severe form of the 
virus and its eventual mortality was prob- 
ably only in the tens of thousands. It is 
wrong, however, to believe that there is any 
assurance that the next epidemic of this 
kind will be as mild; and we have still de- 
veloped only the most feeble and precarious 
protection against this threat whose impact 
is shared by all the nations, but against 
which very little common defense has been 
erected. 

You will also recall having read from time 
to time about small outbreaks of mysterious 
new diseases like “Lassa fever” and the 
“Marburg virus.” These were both extremely 
dangerous threats; and while much credit 
must be given to the diligence of the medi- 
cal people who dealt with the outbreaks, a 
large element of pure luck was involved in 
localizing these incidents. We must expect 
that there are many additional viruses al- 
ready indigenous to primate and human 
populations in primitive areas and to which 
the inhabitants of advanced countries are 
extremely vulnerable, 

Yellow fever is a historically important 
disease which now belongs in the same cate- 
gory. It is now maintained on earth mainly 
through an animal reservoir of infection, in 
the monkeys in tropical jungles. Urban pop- 
ulations are now protected from yellow fever 
by campaigns to abolish the fever-carrying 
species of mosquitos in South America and 
by the availability of excellent vaccines in 
advanced countries. Mosquito species very 
well capable of transmitting yellow fever 
are, however, abundant in South Asia and 
the accidental introduction of yellow fever, 
for example, into India would be a human 
tragedy of catastrophic dimensions. Special- 
ists in epidemiology are quite puzzled that 
this accident has not already eventuated 
and we have no good explanation for this 
good fortune. I would not mention facts 
like these which might stimulate psychotic 
imaginations if they were not already well 
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known. My purpose is not to suggest the vul- 
nerability of the Asian continent to bio- 
logical military attack but rather to point 
out immense gaps in the pattern of inter- 
national cooperative defenses that should be 
mounted but which have a relatively feeble 
standing in the present-day world. This is in 
no way a derogation of the splendid efforts 
of the World Health Organization which is 
centered here in Geneva but an indication of 
the limitations of its budget and a suggestion 
that much more needs to be done and could 
be done with resources that might be given 
over to biological work in the future. 

Countries which are undergoing a transi- 
tion in the development of their agriculture 
are vulnerable to analogous threats in bio- 
logical warfare directed against crops as dis- 
tinguished from human targets. The intro- 
duction of new crop varieties, that has had 
all of the human benefits attached to the 
expression “the green revolution,” also means 
that the food supplies of vast territories are 
now committed to specialized strains of 
wheat, rice, and so forth. These are now 
newly vulnerable to destruction by plant 
pests of either natural or. artificial origin, 
A potentially tragic outbreak of “coffee rust” 
is at this moment a serious threat to the 
agriculture and economy of Brazil. 

The promulgation of an international 
agreement to control biological warfare in 
a negative sense should, therefore, be ac- 
companied by steps urgently needed to build 
positive efforts at international cooperation, 
a kind of defensive biological research against 
natural enemies of the human species, 

One of the best assurances that any coun- 
try might have that the microbiological re- 
search of its neighbors was directed towards 
human purposes would be constantly ex- 
panding participation im international 
health programs. Any country that publicly 
and avowedly subscribed to the total renun- 
ciation of secret BW research might con- 
ceivably be able to continue clandestine ef- 
fects without revealing their substantial 
content. It would, however, have great dif- 
ficulty in maintaining such an effort, at any 
substantial level or quality of operation, 
while still keeping its very existence secret. 
This applies especially to those among its 
own citizens who are specialists in health- 
oriented research and who are deeply in- 
volved in furthering health research activi- 
ties within the framework of the interna- 
tional community. Therefore, besides the ob- 
vious direct health benefits of expanded in- 
ternational cooperation we would also be 
rewarded by a higher level of mutual as- 
surance that every party was indeed living 
up to the spirit of its obligations under a 
BW convention. 

In conclusion, let me say that some of the 
speculations I have mentioned are ones 
which all of us must fervently hope will 
never materialize. But it would seem to me 
both foolish and arrogant to assume that 
our good will alone, without concrete ar- 
rangements, will serve to forestall the fur- 
ther development, proliferation and pos- 
sible eventual recourse to what surely is one 
of the most ghastly methods of warfare ima- 
ginable. 

As a scientist whose research career has 
centered on the genetics of bacteria, I have 
a profound personal interest in efforts being 
made in this forum to minimize the risk 
that infectious disease will become a routine 
weapon in future conflicts, civil or interna- 
tional. You have heard reasons, that I believe 
are compelling, for promptly reaching a ban 
on the development, production, prolifera- 
tion or use of biological weapons. I will be 
indebted to you for this opportunity if I can 
return to my laboratory with the hope of 
having made the most modest contribution 
to the fulfillment of the urgent task before 
you. 

Good luck, 
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THE RED BLOC PUPPET NATIONS 
SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called nonalined nations summit con- 
ference just concluded at Zambia—aAfri- 
ca’s base for Communist guerrillas— 
seems to parrot the party line being re- 
sounded by other Communist and so- 
cialist movements around the world. 

The nonalinement claim must mean 
their influence as nations—UNO vote— 
is up for sale to the highest bidder. 

Now that their anti-USA saber-rat- 
tling, subsidized with foreign aid, has 
passed over, they can be expected to 
approach our diplomats for more for- 
eign aid handouts and to receive the 
usual support for give-a-ways in the 
name of aid for friendly backward 
emerging nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert several news- 
clippings and a report by George 8. 
Schyler: 

{From the Evening Star, Sept. 11, 1970] 
ZAMBIA TALKS END, RESULTS ARE UNCERTAIN 

LUSAKA, ZaMBia.—The third summit con- 
ference of nonaligned nations ended yes- 
terday with host President Kenneth Kaunda 
singing a revolutionary freedom song—but 
there was no official word on what was accom- 
plished at the meeting. 

Kaunda kept more than 100 newsmen 
waiting an hour and a half for a scheduled 
news conference, then canceleu it without 
explanation. A government statement said 
resolutions which were approved at the 
three-day gathering would be distributed 
Monday. 

There were conflicting reports on whether 
the conference passed a resolution dealing 
with the Middle East, and if so, whether it 
demanded U.N. sanctions against Israel or 
merely asked the United Nations to act if 
Israel does not withdraw from occupied Arab 
territory. 

Sources within the conference said draft 
resolutions that were likely to be passed 
included a request for the withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from South Vietnam, a call 
for the United States and other nations to 
stop aiding Portugal and South Africa and 
a request for all nations of the world to help 
people “fighting against colonialism, racial 
discrimination and apartheid in Africa 
through the Liberation Committee of the 
Organization of African Unity.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 11, 1970] 


THIRD-WORLD TALKS END WITH RASH oF 
MILD ATTACKS 


(By Jim Hoagland) 


LUSAKA, ZAMBIA, Sept. 10.—The third non- 
aligned nations’ summit conference closed 
today in a blaze of moderately worded res- 
olutions praising peace, justice and eco- 
nomic development, 

Obviously striving for a show of unity that 
would dispute critics who contend that the 
self-styled nonaligned nations have few 
common interests, the conference toned 
down a resolution on the Middle East, ac- 
cepted a relatively moderately worded res- 
olution of Indochina and even eased slightly 
its condemnation of countries selling arms 
to South Africa. 

Zambia’s President Kenneth Kaunda, who 
was chairman for the summit, closed the 
meeting with a paraphrase of a Christian 
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hymn, Kaunda, the son of a minister, de- 
claimed: 

“Onward soldiers of nonalignment! Raise 
ye the banner of the movement... fight 
relentlessly for freedom, justice and 
peace...” 

LIBYANS COMPLAIN 

The only outward breach in the day’s 
mood of agreement for agreement’s sake 
came when the Libyan delegation complained 
that the conference was not being as rough 
on Israel as it was on South Africa, 

Most of the 57 official delegations were 
from Africa, the Middle East or Asia. Europe 
was represented by Yugoslavia, which fought 
for watering down any resolutions that would 
have produced a walkout. 

The dozen or so important conference res- 
olutions were not made public as the three- 
day summit closed, but most of them had 
been made available to the press by confer- 
ence sources, 

The Middle East draft resolution, which 
calls for the withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from occupied Arab territory, also asks the 
United Nations to impose unspecified sanc- 
tions against Israel for “obstructing” the 
Middle East peace talks. 


WORDING CHANGED 


But during the last-minute deliberations 
the words “all adequate measures” were sub- 
stituted for “sanctions.” Conference sources 
said Liberla had pushed for the change. 

This led the Libyans to complain that while 
the nonaligned countries were willing to 
make demands on and condemn South Africa, 
they only made requests on Israel. The Lib- 
yan delegate later criticized th» conference's 
“dictatorial process.” 

The conference's final draft resolution on 
decolonization adopted the tough anti- 
apartheid program Ethiopian Emperor Haile 
Selassie once had urged, conference sources 
said. 

The resolution calls on all countries to 
break diplomatic relations with South Africa, 
Portugal and Rhodesia, to enforce trade em- 
bargoes against the three countries and to 
refuse landing rights to airlines and shippers 
that use the ports of the three countries. 

It also proposes to set up special funds to 
aid African nationalist movements attempt- 
ing to overthrow the white-minority govern- 
ments in southern Africa. 

But in the final resolution concerning arms 
sales to South Africa the conference dropped 
a specific condemnation of France for con- 
tinuing to sell arms to South Africa despite a 
six-year-old U.N. embargo. 

The French were condemned by the Orga- 
nization of African Unity in its summit meet- 
ing last week and had lobbied hard here to 
avoid being singled out again. With help from 
their former African colonies they succeeded 
in changing the statement to a general con- 
demnation of countries that continue sup- 
plying weapons to Pretoria. 

Britain, however, is specifically condemned 
in the resolution for its announced inten- 
tion to resume limited arms sales to South 
Africa, 

Another section assails the United States, 
Britain, France, West Germany, Italy and 
Japan for “economic, military and political” 
ties with South Africa. 

On Vietnam, the conference balanced off a 
paragraph blaming “the presence of United 
States armed forces” for “the untold suffer- 
ing and loss of life” in Indochina with an 
uncontroversial call for the removal of “all 
foreign forces” from the area. 


OTHER RESOLUTIONS 


Two other resolutions ask that the Indian 
Ocean be made a military-free zone and set 
out the establishment of a bureau to 
examine économic development in the Third 
World. 

Speakers at today’s open session Included 
representatives from the Vietcong’s Provi- 
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sional Revolutionary Government of South 
Vietnam, the Palestinian Liberation Orga- 
nization and African nationalist movements. 
The three had observer status at the con- 
ference. 

[The Zambian government, seekiny to ex- 
plain its arrests of reporters, covering the 
conference, said “the monopoly press of the 
West” was trying to defame the meeting, AP 
reported.] 


{From the Atlanta Journal, Sept. 8, 1970] 
NEUTRAL SUMMIT OPENS IN ZAMBIA 


Lusaka, ZaMBIA.—President Kenneth 
Kaunda opened the third nonaligned summit 
conference Tuesday by telling representatives 
of more than half the world’s peoples, “We 
seek a place of honor and respect.” 

“We must move nonalignment out of what 
critics consider mere political and idle rheto- 
ric,” he said, 

As the president spoke in the crowded main 
assembly hall at Mulungushi Village, two of 
the world’s best known women leaders lis- 
tened intently. 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi, premier of India, and 
Mrs. S. Bandaranaike, premier of Ceylon, sat 
alongside world leaders including Emperor 
Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, President Tito of 
Yugoslavia, Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus 
and Presidents Obote of Uganda and Nyerere 
of Tanzania. 

Cambodia’s seat was vacant because for- 
eign ministers failed to agree in day-long 
debate Monday which government should be 
admitted—Premier Lon Nol's government or 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s government in 
exile in Peking. 

Cannons boomed outside in salute as the 
heads of state and government arrived. A 
flourish of bugles announced their arrival 
inside the hall for the start of the three-day 
meeting. 

Two other nonaligned summits have been 
held—in Belgrade in 1961 and in Cairo in 
1964. 

Kaunda, who is also chairman of the 41- 
nation organization of African Unity this 
year, told the assembly: 

The continued exclusion of Communist 
China from the United Nations “is a blunder 
and there can be no legitimate reason for 
refusing her admission to the world body.” 

Regarding Western military and economic 
aid to the white minority governments of 
southern Africa, “Those who delay the dis- 
charge of justice, those who stand in the way 
of peaceful change toward majority rule, 
make violence inevitable.” 


Six JOURNALISTS BELIEVED HELD BY ZAMBIANS 


Lusaka, ZAmB1IA.—Six. foreign journalists 
were missing and presumed held by security 
police today as the third nonaligned summit 
conference opened here. 

Three of the newsmen—Kenneth L, Whit- 
ing of the Associated Press, Hans Reinhardt 
of the German Press Agency, and Ron 
McDonnel of Viesnews, a British agency— 
were taken by plainclothes policemen Mon- 
day night from the conference hall and the 
university residences where the press is 
housed. 

This morning, plainclothes police escorted 
Chris Munnion of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, based in Salisbury, from the confer- 
ence hall. 

The other two journalists, Tony White of 
Reuters and Dan Van der Vat of the Times 
of London, were missing as the conference 
began. 

No reason was given for the arrests, but all 
of the newsmen are based either in South 
Africa or Rhodesia, and Zambian President 
Kenneth Kaunda is a staunch opponent of 
the area’s white-minority governments. 

The American Embassy was trying to make 
contact with Whiting this morning. It was 
understood that the British and German em- 
bassies were making similar moves. 
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[From the Evening Star, Sept, 11, 1970] 
ROGERS ASKS FULL FOREIGN AID FUNDING 
(By Dana Bullen) 


Secretary of State William P. Rogers, urg- 
ing approval of the administration's foreign 
aid fund requests, said today the United 
States must show Asian nations it continues 
to back them. 

“We must convince our Asian friends that 
a reduced military presence does not mean 
we are abandoning them,” he said in testi- 
mony prepared for a Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee. 

“Our economic assistance program is one 
of the most effective ways to maintain our 
credibility as an Asian power,” Rogers said. 

Rogers called for Senate restoration of 
$532 million pared by the House from Presi- 
dent Nixon's $1.8 billion foreign aid request, 
the lowest administration request for aid 
funds in 15 years. 

Rogers said the House reduction “crip- 
ples our entire aid program.” 

Aid funds provide support technical, agri- 
cultural, development and related programs 
in underdeveloped countries around the 
globe. 

For Vietnam, the administration asked 
$366 million for supporting assistance, but 
the House cut $40 million of this. 

As U.S. military expenditures decline in 
Vietnam, Saigon needs substantial economic 
aid to meet increased costs of the war with- 
out imperiling economic stability. Rogers 
said. 

“If the House cut .. . is not restored, the 
goals of Vietnamization will be significantly 
more difficult to achieve,” Rogers said. 

Elsewhere in Asia, he said, economic as- 
sistance must continue at adequate levels 
while President Nixon withdraws U.S. troops 
from Thailand, South Korea and the Philip- 
pines. 

Rogers said $8.9 million was diverted from 
last year’s aid program to provide military 
assistance to Cambodia, and he said the 
administration expects to divert $40 million 
more to Cambodia out of the funds being 
sought for the present fiscal year. 

The secretary of state said this aid does 
not mean the United States is assuming 
responsibility for Cambodia’s defense. But, 
he said, it is considered “appropriate” to 
provide Cambodia material assistance to de- 
fend itself “against a foreign invader.” 

In regard to Latin America, Rogers said, 
the House decision to cut off a third of the 
funds sought for Alliance for Progress de- 
velopment loans would require reductions 
in existing high priority programs in agri- 
culture and education. 

Similarly, the secretary of state asserted, 
a continued decline in assistance for African 
state could “place in question our genuine 
interest in the people of Africa.” 

Rogers’ views were contained in testimony 
prepared for a hearing today that later was 
canceled. It was not clear whether he would 
appear personally at a later date or have his 
testimony placed in the hearing record. 


ArricAa—THE COMRADES BEAT THE BUSHES 


(George S. Schuyler is an internationally 
famous author, lecturer, and syndicated 
journalist. Mr. Schuyler has written two 
novels, Black No More, and Slaves Today! 
and has contributed to such national 
magazines as American Mercury, The Na- 
tion, The Freeman, Plain Talk, and Negro 
Digest. George Schuyler’s excellent auto- 
biography, Black And Conservative, is cur- 
rently available from Arlington House.) 
Since the last Scoreboard, the nets of Com- 

munist subversion have drawn tighter 

around Africa. There were foulups and set- 
backs but the Reds are learning fast. 
Where surplus small arms and automatic 
weapons have seemed inappropriate or pre- 
mature, there have been generous offers of 
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aid and trade, scholarships at Patrice 
Lumumba University and similar schools, all- 
expense conferences with delegates picked for 
their loyalty and eager to vote yes, and free- 
bies of shoddy goods and toys for the bush 
yokelry. There have also been weapons car- 
riers, tanks, bazookas, and occasionally old 
warplanes for the big boys, either free or on 
jawbone. Blacks who had never been ten 
miles across the veldt were flown to China 
or Cuba to learn how to blow up a presiden- 
tial palace or assassinate a dusky Cabinet 
Minister reluctant to toe the Party line. 

Varied success has attended these ap- 
proaches between the Mediterranean and 
the Zambesi. The Maghreb seems to be more 
Middle East than African, but this Is decep- 
tive. Each of these Mediterranean States im- 
pinges upon a Black African country easily 
accessible in these days of air travel. Morocco 
has been wooed into accepting Red goodies, 
while cadging aid from increasingly appre- 
hensive France. Algeria, broke despite its 
oil riches, is a pliant Soviet preserve. Oil-rich 
Libya has all the zeal of a recent convert to 
Communism, and Egypt is completely down 
the Tiger's throat. Western bases, once out- 
posts of empire, are now available to the 
Russian fleet patrolling Mare Nostrum. Pro- 
West Tunis shivers. 

Soviet prestige has grown immensely since 
the end of the Nigerian civil war, and its mer- 
chant, fishing, and war vessels make it per- 
sona grata to the black politicians hungry 
for help. Only Southern Africa stands strong- 
ly in the way of an ultimate continental 
sweep by the Comrades, With the Red Fleet 
visiting the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and 
the Indian Ocean, even Southern Africa's re- 
moteness is no guarantee that it will escape 
the Communist drive. 

SPANISH WEST AFRICA 

Largely desert (102,703 square miles and 
48,000 population) , this miserable little coun- 
try so lacks resources that not even Morocco 
wants it, Curiously, however, it offers an at- 
traction to the Reds, who currently are di- 
rectly wooing its authoritarian master in 
Madrid with some prospects of success, 


MAURITANIA 


An even bigger desert than the Rio de Oro 
to its northwest, its 418,000 square miles and 
one million wandering herdsmen surrounded 
by the Atlantic, Algeria, Mali, and Senegal, 
Mauritania is a politico-economic appanage 
of Paris. The French control its rich iron 
ore and copper deposits, its growing fishing 
industry, and market its cattle, camels, and 
gum salt. No hidin’ place for Reds. President 
Moktar Ould Daddah has made that clear. 
But, he broke diplomatic relations with the 
United States on June 7, 1967, to show his 
solidarity with the Arab world, citing U.S. 
support of Israel. 

SENEGAL 

The likelihood of the U.S.S.R. making in- 
roads in this erstwhile French colony of 
76,000 square miles and 3,500,000 population 
is slight. Its black intellectual President 
Leopold-Sedar Senghor is more French than 
Pompidou, and there are more Frenchmen in 
Dakar than before independence—including 
several thousand white troops. While Dakar is 
the greatest port south of Casablanca, it re- 
mains a nest of intrigue, and the ubiqui- 
tous Russian fishing fleets operate nearby. 
Senghor, the apostle and author of Negritude, 
wields a strong hand. When domestic unrest 
involving students and workers grew trouble- 
some last June, he promptly declared a state 
of emergency. In December he cancelled a 
radio program about the glories of the Soviet 
Union, suspended a Soviet cultural review, 
and threatened to expel Russian newsmen 
after an alleged Soviet press and radio cam- 
paign against Senegal. The Reds piped down. 

Last December Senegal rushed troops when 
the embattled Portuguese shelled some Sen- 
egalese villages used as staging areas for the 
Russian-subsidized Party for the Independ- 
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ence of (Portuguese) Guinea and Cape Verde 
Islands, headed by the Communist agitator 
Amilcar Cabral. The arrival of the troops 
from Dakar sealed off the Senegal-Portuguese 
Guinea border. With 25,000 Portuguese troops 
and thousands of local native levies with- 
standing the invaders from Casamance dis- 
trict, the P.A.I.G.C. militants had to retire to 
Guinea under the sheltering arm of Comrade 
President Sekou Toure. 


GAMBIA 


In April, 1970, this most improbable Afri- 
can mini-State voted 84,968 to 35,638 to be- 
come a republic within the British Com- 
monwealth, The new Gambian republic, with 
a population of 360,000 in a territory of 4,000 
square miles along the Gambia River, is 
formed in the shape of a finger pointing into 
Senegal. Sir Dawda Kairaba Jawara, Prime 
Minister since 1962, became the first Presi- 
dent. What Communists there are remain 
mum. 

Ever since the British bought the colony 
from Portugal in 1588, Gambia has been sub- 
sidized by London, since its one crop (pea- 
nuts) will not support it. Outside Bathurst, 
Russian fishing boats reap a harvest with no 
competition from the easygoing natives. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA 


With an area of 13,948 square miles and 
529,000 people, this enclave has been Portu- 
guese since 1446, Its Governor, responsible 
to Lisbon, is a native Negro. Since the Com- 
munist-subsidized P.A.L.G.C. attacks from 
the Guinea springboard provided by Sekou 
Toure, the Portuguese have with traditional 
determination stood fast, killing all invaders. 
Red chances there are non-existent. 


GUINEA 


Following. the recent coup in Mali, suspi- 
cious President Sekou Toure, the Communist 
ruler of this 95,000 square mile “republic” 
and its 3,500,000 people, rounded up sus- 
pected subversives and executed seven high- 
rect’ Army officers for plotting against 


Both Soviet and Chinese Communist in- 
structors operate training camps here. Con- 
akry is headquarters for Amilcar Cabral’s 
P.ALG.C., and here extremists of Sierra 
Leone’s All-People’s Congress were armed 
and rained before their Party won power. 
The new Soviet Embassy is a fortress-like 
compound where 250 personnel have schools, 
offices, housing, entertainment—and protec- 
tion. The rivalry between the Russian and 
Chinese is intense, but neither group asso- 
ciates with the natives socially. What price 
integration! Nkrumah, the former Presi- 
dent of Ghana, heads Moscow’s Gulf of 
Guinea Project for West African conquest 
and publishes a Red journal here. 


SIERRA LEONE 


Last September after a long period of Gov- 
ernmental changes culminating in the All 
People’s Congress taking over after its lead- 
ers were trained in neighboring Guinea, the 
East German-African Society (a Government 
organization) chose Freetown (with the ap- 
proval of the Sierra Leone Government) as 
the venue for an “international” conference 
on how to increase East Germany's “par- 
ticipation” in liberating Africa. It was at- 
tended by a hundred delegates from twenty- 
five African countries. In addition to dele- 
gations from the Sudan, Nigeria, Tanzania, 
Congo (Kinshasa), Ghana, Guinea, Ivory 
Coast, Somalia, Upper Volta, and Zambia, 
there were delegates from three Soviet Front 
organizations: the World Council of Peace, 
the World Federation of Democratic Youth, 
and the International Union of Students. 

Eyen though Sierra Leone (27,925 square 
miles and 2,180,355 population) is rich in 
alluvial diamonds, accounting for eighty 
percent of its income, it is assumed that the 
East German regime paid for the big bash. 
Sierra Leone's Minister of Lands, Mines and 
Labor, 0. A. Kamara-Taylor, gave the open- 
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ing address, and the Prime Minister, Dr. 
Siaka Stevens, gave the closing speech. 

All African Heads of State were urged to 
“normalize” their relations with East Ger- 
many and afford it diplomatic recognition. 
Youth and students throughout the world 
were urged to intensify the “struggle against 
imperialism.” But, so far, only Tanzania 
maintains diplomatic relations with East 
Germany, and that is the Red “republic” 
which shares with Communist China the 
rule of the island of Zanzibar. 

The campaign to spread love for East Ger- 
many in Africa is directed by Professor Al- 
bert Norden, a member of Walter Ulbricht’s 
Politburo, who has been successful in set- 
ting up cultural relations in many African 
countries—notably Guinea, where President 
Sékou Touré lauded East Germany’s “pos- 
itive anti-imperialist policy.” 


LIBERIA 


A lot can be said about President William 
V. S. Tubman, whose one-Party dictatorship 
has kept him in office since 1943, but the 
best thing is that he is anti-Communist 
and has no truck with the Soviet Union or 
any other Red State. Liberia, about the size 
of Ohio, was founded by American freedmen 
in 1821, and has since grown to a population 
of about a million. 

IVORY COAST 

Covering 127,520 square miles, and with 
4,7 million people, this former prize French 
colony was prosperous before independence 
(1960) and is prosperous now. Originally 
President Félix Houphouet-Boigny was a So- 
cialist, a physician (he was Health Minister 
in the French Cabinet), and a successful ag- 
ronomist. His current attitude may be gath- 
ered from the fact that there are more whites 
in the Ivory Coast now than ever. Foreign- 
owned businesses predominate. He is as much 
at home in Paris as in Abidjan, and is so 
suspicious of Communists that last May 
thirtieth Ivory Coast severed diplomatic re- 
lations with the Soviet Union and asked 
Russian Chargé d'Affaires J. Semenov to leave 
at once—all without explanation, 

There have been internal troubles, sternly 
repressed. Near the capital is stationed a com- 
bat battalion of French troops—just in case. 


GHANA 


Left holding an $800 million debt incurred 
by Communist Kwame Nkrumah’s totalitar- 
jan excesses, Ghana is in no mood for further 
radical adventures. Dr. Kofi A. Busia, the new 
freely-elected Prime Minister, is strongly 
anti-Communist and makes no bones about 
it, Nkrumah’s old Convention People’s Party 
is outlawed; the Chinese, North Vietnamese, 
and North Koreans have been chased home. 
Unhappily, the new regime has also just ban- 
ished sixty thousand unregistered black 
aliens, confiscating their businesses and 
property (an old African custom). The Rus- 
sian Embassy remains tn Accra, but its bomb- 
tossers are lying low. Nonetheless, this 92,100 
square mile territory, with 8 million people 
and great wealth in cocoa (one-third of the 
world’s production), gold, manganese, and 
pauxite, remains a great temptation to Com- 
radely intervention. 

TOGO 

This improbable republic of 1,603,000 peo- 
ple in a 20,400 mile elongated area has since 
independence assassinated one President 
(Sylvanus Olympio) and chased out another 
(Nicolas Grunitzky). Once a colony of im- 
perial Germany, its best friend and customer 
today is West Germany. Reds are scarce. Its 
military regime, under Lt. Colonel Etienne 
Eyadema, seems determined to keep it that 
way. 

DAHOMEY 

This former slave-selling State has had 
four putsches and as many Presidents since 
its 1960 independenc:. Its 2,500,000 people in 
45,000 square miles eke out a precarious ex- 
istence on tropical products and annual sub- 
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ventions cadged from France. There is noth- 
ing to do but vote. There are innumerable 
factions but no Reds, and the current Pres- 
ident is Emile-Derlin Zinsou. 


MALI 


This immense State (584,942 square miles 
of largely desert country with an estimated 
4,900,000 people) borders Red Algeria and 
shares its political tastes. After a military 
coup ousted Communist President Modibo 
Keita, the young Army officers were stuck 
with the collectivist set-up Kelta had im- 
posed. An estimated one thousand Red Chi- 
nese technicians operate the sugar, match, 
cigarette, and textile factories. The Chinese 
Reds issue weekly progress bulletins. Mao’s 
propaganda and his little red book are every- 
where, There are scores of Russian-trained 
civil servants. Children are taught Marxism 
and Maoism. 

Some $320 million in aid has been given 
Mali by the Soviet Union and its East Euro- 
pean satellites since 1960. Soviet and East 
German goods abound. Even the sports stadi- 
um is Russian-built. Although “positively 
nonaligned,” this country supports the Viet- 
cong with fervor. 

Following the collectivist bent, Mali is 
bankrupt yet hires a thousand new civil serv- 
ants yearly. It’s crazy, Man!—but that’s true 
of collectivism everywhere. A 500-mile border 
with oil-rich Red Algeria assures steady com- 
munication with the Communist world. 
Ironically, the trade deficit is astronomical 
and, believe it or not the military junta is 
financially dependent upon France. Lieu- 
tenant Moussa Traore, the junta boss, has a 
right to sing the blues. 


UPPER VOLTA 


This landlocked, primitive, impoverished 
105,841 square mile “republic” (1960) of 5 
million people was carved from the old Mossi 
kingdoms, long a barrier to onrushing Islam. 
Four years ago President Maurice Yaméogo 
was deposed by Lt. Colonel Sangoulé Lami- 
zana, who wisely never moved to his predeces- 
sor’s palace but remains in his villa inside 
the Army encampment near Ouagadougou, 
the capital. 

Imposing strict austerity, the military re- 
gime has balanced the budget, restored credit, 
aNd quadrupled cotton production. More than 
a half million people, however, ald the econ- 
omy by working in adjacent and more pros- 
perous Ivory Coast, Ghana, and Togo. Col- 
onel Lamizana fought with the French Army 
against the Communists in Indo-China, his 
military staff is his Cabinet, and he stands 
no nonsense, what with Red Mali on his 
northern flank. 


NIGER REPUBLIC 


This vast land (484,000 square miles) 
has some 4 million poor nomadic people in 
its barrens and only three percent of its 
population lives in the scattered towns; but 
it has 14 million cattle, consumer and pro- 
ducer cooperatives, and State-owned cor- 
porations. There are rich mineral deposits 
and much subterranean water, but no money 
with which to exploit them. 

Niger came into being in 1960 after a fierce 
struggle between pro-Western President Ha- 
mani Diorl and pro-Communist Djibo Ba- 
kary. Diori won and Bakary wisely went into 
exile. Subsequently, there have been abor- 
tive and brief flareups, one Army mutiny, 
and an attempted assassination of President 
Diori In a Niamy mosque. This anti-Com- 
munist leader has established close rela- 
tions with Nationalist China, and in October 
visited Chiang Kai-shek in Taiwan, before 
going on to Seoul. With three Communist 
States to its north, and quasi-Red Nigeria 
to its south, Niger needs friends. 

NIGERIA 

This country has been deceptively united 

by the conquest of Biafra, thanks to Soviet 


and British arms and the escape to Ivory 
Coast of Biafra’s Colonel Odumegwu Oju- 
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kwu. This huge coup-wracked federation (a 
350,000 square mile area and 56 million peo- 
ple), with its great mineral and agricultural 
wealth, is Russia's latest prize. When at the 
outbreak of the civil war a three-man dele- 
gation flew from Lagos to Moscow for aid, 
it was promptly given, with planes (flown by 
Russian-trained Egyptian pilots), tanks, and 
other heavy arms landing at Kano airport 
within days. This assured ultimate Biafran 
defeat. Under the guise of Commonwealth 
solidarity, Britain supplied smaller arms, ever 
sure of the need to protect the rich oil 
fields which supply so much of her needs. 

Almost daily, Moscow’s Radio Peace And 
Progress praises pro-Left Nigerians like Chief 
Awolowo, the Federal Commissioner of Fi- 
nance who just authored A People’s Repub- 
lic advocating a Communist economy; Bola 
Ige, Nigeria’s Western State Commissioner 
for Agriculture and Natural Resources, who 
praised the “reasoned Socialist guideline” 
of Awolowo’s book and urged the promo- 
tion of “democratic” Socialism; and, Dr. 
Tunji Otegbeye, leader of the pro-Russian 
Marxist-Leninst Workers’ and Farmers’ Par- 
ty (S.W.A.F.P.) which publishes the Advance, 
a Communist sheet bankrolied with rubles; 
Wahab Goodluck and S. U. Bassey, respec- 
tively President and Secretary-General of 
the ultra-Leftist Nigerian Trade Union Con- 
gress (N.T.U.C.); Eskor Toyo, National Sec- 
retary of the “neutralist” Nigerian Afro- 
Asian People’s Solidarity Organization; and, 
the chief members of the Committee of Ten, 
a powerful Leftist pressure group. The ex- 
tensive Russian radio campaign is master- 
mined by V. Korovikov on behalf of the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry. Comrade Korovikov 
made an on-the-spot investigation last June. 

The Red Chinese are active here too. In 
Benin last May (1969) the pro-Peking Ni- 
gerian-Chinese Friendship Society held a 
two-day meeting in which funds were asked 
for propagation of Maoism and Communism 
in Nigeria. The Society has been operating 
since 1960. 

Significantly, Nigeria has effectively de- 
stroyed the Christian hierarchy in what was 
Biafra by ousting or jailing the priests and 
nuns for aiding the enemy by supervising 
food distribution during the war. The food 
had been received through anti-Communist 
Portugal and Spain. This is a further exten- 
sion of the Islamic-Christian conflict con- 
tinuing since the Seventh Century. Biafra 
was a Christian stronghold surrounded by 
Moslems. 

At war's end, Nigeria’s Moscow Ambassador, 
G. T. Kurubo, strongly praised Moscow’s ex- 
tensive military ald which made victory pos- 
sible. He said Soviet assistance—“more than 
any other single thing—more than all other 
things together,” had sealed Biafra’s doom. 
Kurubo moved that the Soviet Union “came 
out openly and honestly on the side of right,” 
the side of the Federal Government. 

The Soviets have flown in sixty Russian 
doctors—not to tend war victims but to “re- 
organize and improve” medical services. 
Which means they are creating cells all over 
the country. This, however, is minor compared 
to the commericial and financial agreements 
between the two countries. Russia has “found 
a new baby.” 

CAMEROUN 


This State was born in 1960 after a five- 
year Communist-led revolt led by Rueben Um 
Nyobe in the forests and Dr. Felix Moumie 
abroad. Nyobe was killed and Dr. Moumte 
mysteriously poisoned in Geneva. President 
Ahmadou Ahidjo, preoccupied by internal 
subversion and revolt, took dictatorial powers 
in 1962, making Cameroun a one-Party State 
and arresting other political leaders. With 
great potential wealth in export agriculture 
and the processing of its bauxite, this “re- 
public” of 6 million people in 182,381 square 
miles may well look with apprehension at 
neighboring victory-flushed Nigeria’s new, 
battlehardened, 200,000-man Army. 
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EQUATORIAL GUINEA 


Save for the excellent Spanish-built airfield 
and the fine harbor at Santa Isabel, the 
capital; this tiny (260,000 people on 10,820 
square miles) and newest (October 12, 1968) 
African mini-State has nothing to recom- 
mend it—except to Russia, which in January 
sent a fourteen-man diplomatic delegation 
seeking air rights. President Francisco Macias 
Nguema, & Leftist, will grant the concession 
asked if paid to do so. 


CHAD 


Francois Tombalbaye, President of this 
495,450 square mile semi-desert, wth its scat- 
tered 3,300,000 Berbers and Bantus, has 
learned the hard way that if you lie down 
with dogs, you get up with fleas. Strictly 
from hunger, he flirted with Russian and suc- 
cumbed to Soviet blandishments, inviting 
“experts” to show him the way to the flesh- 
pots. As usual the Russians double-crossed 
him and supported the northern nomads’ 
Front de Liberation Nationale du Tchad, 
which is out to eliminate the Bantu poli- 
ticlans in Fort Lamy, the capital. 

The leader of the Red effort, Dr. Abba 
Siddick, is a former associate of the President 
and lives in Algiers, Khartoum, or Tripoli. 
Wherever he is, he gets active support (in- 
cluding arms) from Algeria, the Sudan, and 
now Tripoli. The rebel movement is backed 
by the Afro-Asian-Latin American People’s 
Solidarity Organization based in Havana. 

So during the past year war has raged in 
the barrens, with 3,500 French troops aiding 
the Chadian Army in this African Vietnam. 
Since the northern rebel area borders on 
Libya, that newly-Red Government is aiding 
them. One of France's reasons for offering 
the Red Libyan junta 110 French Mirage 
jet fighters was to lure them to stop sup- 
porting the Chadian rebels, but Tombalbaye 
has learned that if this happens adjacent Red 
Sudan will give them the necessary materiel 
and financial support. 

Chad is so strategically important that the 
French cannot afford to lose it. Moscow feels 
the same way. So, despite rising criticism in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, the Foreign 
Legion is continuing its Beau Geste war 
here. 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


General Jean Bedel Bokassa, a bull-necked 
veteran of the French Army, runs his 240,000 
square mile “republic” with an iron hand 
and has no trouble with Reds. When he 
suspected that his Minister of Finance and 
closest associate was plotting his assassina- 
tion, he tried and executed him at dawn. 
Jailing whites and blacks with a grand sense 
of equality, Bokassa is a bemedaled tyrant 
with whom the Communist Conspiracy has 
not sought to tangle. The only thing he can- 
not control is the “republic’s” location. It is 
landlocked. 

GABON 


This country of 450,000 people in 103,317 
square miles is well-off with diamonds, iron, 
uranium, natural gas, gold, cocoa, and coffee. 
There are more whites here than ever and 
resources are being developed by big French 
corporations. No wonder the Russians are 
so interested in a foothold in neighboring 
Equatorial Guinea. President Bernard-Albert 
Bongo is as anti-Communist as Leon M'Ba, 
his predecessor, who died in office on Novem- 
ber 28, 1967. President Bongo maintains 
close ties with Nationalist China, but France 
is his second country. 

CONGO REPUBLIC (BRAZZAVILLE) 

A coup-ridden country of 900,000 people 
in an area of 139,000 square miles, this former 
French colony is as Red as a place can be. 
The Internationale is the national anthem 
and red flags fly from all public buildings 
since former President Alphonse Massemba- 
Debat was deposed in August of 1968. Soviet 
aid has been eagerly grabbed; a big tirriga- 
tion project and a swank hotel and hospital 
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have been built by Moscow; sixty Soviet 
teachers have been employed; and, three 
hundred youths have been sent to the 
U.S.S.R. for study. The “rival” Chinese sub- 
sidize plantations and set up socialist in- 
dustries, Their nationals are numerous but 
aloof socially from the natives. 

Red Romania is now trying to establish 
itself here alongside Red Russia and Red 
China. Two old revolutionaries, Antoine 
Gizenga and Christian Gbenye, who ran the 
abortive Communist State around the other 
Congo’s Stanleyville, now live in Brazzaville 
biding their time. Wang Yu-tien, Peking’s 
most experienced Africanist, is the Chinese 
Ambassador here. There now seem to be no 
Cuban troops present. 


CONGO (KINSHASA) 


Under the rugged rule of President Joseph 
D. Mobutu (who took years to learn what 
Moise Tshombe knew all along), the Com- 
munist menace has with Belgian cooperation 
been greatly reduced. This 905,582 square 
mile empire, with 15 million diverse peoples, 
is prospering just as Tshombe foresaw. Chief 
danger comes from nearby Red Brazzaville. 
The border has been closed for months, 


ANGOLA 


Except for a little bushwhacking in its 
northwest corner, where occasional rebel 
bands from the Congo try to break through 
the string of fortified Portuguese villages, 
this vast and prospering province and its 6 
million multi-racial population is flourish- 
ing as never before. A few guerrilla gangs 
have attempted. to penetrate from western 
Zambia but without success. The Portuguese 
are too alert and too tough, 


SOUTH AFRICA 


During the year this vast (471,440 square 
miles) land, with its 19,600,000 people of 
diverse origins, religions, and colors has 
flouted its traducers and enemies, and 
flaunted its growing industrial, commercial, 
financial, and military power. It has per- 
fected its much-denounced system of apart- 
heid with Bantustans, border industries, and 
growing mass housing for the poor. Its ex- 
panding fleet and air force is prepared to 
challenge the Soviet naval expansion in the 
Indian Ocean designed to cut commerce 
(especially oil) around the Cape. 

The establishment of diplomatic relations 
with the black countries of Southern Africa 
has strengthened the buffer against Commu- 
nist invasion. The recent reelection of the 
Nationalist Party indicates white approval 
of the regime. The last remaining (overt) 
Communists have been detained or forced 
into exile. 

LESOTHO 


This little (11,716 square miles) country 
of 888,258 people is entirely dependent eco- 
nhomically upon South Africa, to which 200,- 
000 men go yearly to work in the mines. Long 
a hideout for black and white South African 
Communists, it was once the headquarters 
of the subversive Pan-Africanist Congress, an 
extremist Bantu rebel group. Under big 
beaming Chief Leabua Jonathan, the Prime 
Minister, Lesotho has been rough on Reds 
although the Basuto Communist Party still 
remains—taking orders from the South Afri- 
can Communist Party now domiciled in Lon- 
don, Jonathan apparently lost the February 
election but retained power through a coup, 
detaining the opposition leaders and even 
the “Liberal” King Moshoeshoe II. There are 
full diplomatic relations with South Africa. 

SWAZILAND 


A Massachusetts-size, hilly country within 
South Africa, and bordering on Mozambique, 
Swaziland is virtually immune from Commu- 
nist subversion and infiltration, and old King 
Sobhuza II and Prime Minister Makhosini 
Diamini plan to keep it that way. It has 
diplomatic relations with South Africa. With 
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8,000 whites and 4,000 Euro-Africans, it has 
become something of a vacation spot for 
those favoring interracial association. Its 
bars, hotels, and casinos draw no color line. 


BOTSWANA 


Completely surrounded by strongly anti- 
Communist Rhodesia, South Africa, South 
West Africa, and Angola (and with only a 
300-yard border with Zambia), this 225,000 
square mile country (550,000 population) is 
cut off from Communist infiltration. There 
have been invasion attempts by small guer- 
rilla bands from Zambia but none got 
through. In the Caprivi Strip on most of its 
northern border, South Africa has recently 
established one of its self-governing Bantus- 
tans. President Seretse Khama, a London- 
trained barrister, will have no truck with 
Communists. There is a treaty with South 
Africa and a diplomatic representative there. 
Botswana also has an Ambassador in Russia! 


MOZAMBIQUE 


This 302,328 square mile Portuguese prov- 
ince, with its 7,300,000 people, has been part 
of Portugal since early in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, and Lisbon is determined to keep it 
that way. It is a thorn in the side of the 
Communists, not only because of Portucal’s 
anti-Red policy but because she has thor- 
oughly thwarted the rebellion and invasion 
in the north fomented by the Mozambique 
Liberation Pront (F.R.E.L.1.M.O.) and by a 
new one, Partazona de Mozambique. To 
counter ten thousand Communist-armed 
troops, the Portuguese have thrown in forty, 
thousand crack troopers. Rebel forces are 
under the general direction of the Liberation 
Committee of the Organization of African 
States, headquartered in Dar es Salaam, with 
training camps spread over Tanzania and 
Zambia. 

Long-range Red strategy is to delay or pre- 
vent the construction of the giant Cabora 
Bassa Dam on the Zambesi, which will be 
bigger than Aswan, and will supply power 
and light to all Southern Africa. Mozam- 
bique is rich now and, thanks to the safety 
in its anti-Communism, will be richer still. 

MALAWI 

All Black African politicians have de- 
nounced (and envied) this landlocked, 
Pennsylvanian-sized agricultural country 
which has had the wisdom to oust all Com- 
munists, ally itself with Portugal, South 
Africa, and Rhodesia, and is thereby easing 
life for its 4 million people. President Hast- 
ings Banda maintains diplomatic relations 
with them all. Though his nation borders 
on Tanzania and Zambia, Banda has stopped 
the Red guerrillas and infiltrators with tough 
military measures. Understandably. Malawi 
has been a constant target of Radio Moscow’s 
slanderers and rumormongers. 


RHODESIA 


Next to South Africa, the main African 
target of the Communist attack is this rich, 
industrial, landlocked republic of 150.332 
square miles and 5 million people, which 
a supposedly friendly West has sought to 
make (along with South Africa) an inter- 
national pariah. By rigorous action it has 
banned the subversive black conspiratorial 
Parties, detained their leaders, and freed the 
people from terror attacks. Its Army has ex- 
terminated all guerrilla invasions. Fifteen 
blacks sit in its Parliament and its Salisbury 
University is interracial. Rhodesia’s destruc- 
tion is plotted by Communists and non- 
Communists. Its determination to survive 
under Prime Minister Ian Smith is admired 
by all free men. 

ZAMBIA 

This lung-shaped, 290,587 square mile 
country of 4 million people is landlocked 
and surrounded by Malawi, Mozambique, 
Rhodesia, Angola, and the Congo. It is rich 
with Copper Belt mines and smelters. 

Zambia is now a base for Communist 
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guerrilla forces. From scattered training 
camps staffed by Maoist, Russian, and East 
German military experts, six hundred mem- 
bers of the Angolan Popular Liberation Front 
have been readied for invasion of Zambia's 
anti-Communist neighbors, President Ken- 
neth Kaunda, a so-called Christian Socialist 
(what a contradiction!) and Vice President 
Simon Mwansa Kapwepwe, a Communist 
often praised by the Kremlin, are rivals. Both 
are anti-white. Kaunda has now taken direct 
charge of the ruling United National Inde- 
pendence Party. 

Red China has agreed to build the 1,100- 
mile: Tanzam Railroad to Dar es Salaam, and 
the two black countries concerned will pay 
sixty percent of the $340 million cost by 
purchase of Chinese consumer goods ($21 
million annually). But, Red China has a 
limited range of goods they can buy, so they 
are stuck. A 700-man Chinese surveying team 
is roaming the country, and unspecified 
thousands of Chinese workers have been im- 
ported—probably enough to man an army 
division. Everything is set for a Red takeover 
of this, the world’s fourth largest producer 
of copper. Already the mines and banks 
have been nationalized, 


TANZANIA 


Julius Nyerere, President-dictator of this 
363,708 square mile former U.N. Trust Ter- 
ritory of 10 million people, is the perfect 
Communist stooge, Here the Chinese, Rus- 
sians, East Germans, and South African and 
Mozambique guerrillas rule the roost. Mao’s 
propaganda signs are everywhere in mili- 
tary off-limit areas. Zanzibar is a major depot 
for Communist arms shipment. 

Already Americans, building a trans- 
Tanzanian road, and Chinese railroad work- 
ers have physically clashed. More seriously, 
the Africans are clashing with the socially 
aloof Asians who run the small businesses. 


UGANDA 
When President Apollo Milton Obote took 


control in 1967 after deposing King Edward 
Mutesa of Buganda in an armed conflict 
claiming 15,000 killed, he declared: “Uganda 
will move left to acquire her new identity.” 
Last December he announced a Common 
Man’s Charter with the basic theme that the 
rich must be made poorer, and the poor 
must become rich. In an interview with the 
late Philippa Schuyler he said, grinning: 
“You know, I'm a Communist.” He is. 

There is a one-Party system in Uganda, 
and the Press, once free, has been muzzled. 
The Asian tradesmen are being forced out. 
Anti-Communists took heart when on De- 
cember nineteenth Comrade Obote was shot 
in the head by an assassin as he left the 
annual convention of the Uganda People’s 
Party garbed in a red shirt. Their hopes 
were dashed when he recovered. 

RWANDA 

Since the Tutsi ruling class was slaugh- 
tered in the thousands and 140,000 chased 
out in 1966, the proletarian Hutus have run 
this incredibly backward mountain enclave 
of 10,365 square miles and 4 million in- 
habitants, which even the United Nations 
hesitated to make free. Despite Chinese Com- 
munist activities in Burundi, its neighbor- 
ing Gold Dust Twin, Rwanda under Presi- 
dent Grégoire Kayibanda has steered clear 
of Reds. 

BURUNDI 


Almost identical in area and population 
with Rwanda, things have been livelier, and 
bloodier, here. The Tutsi minority brutally 
put down a bloody rebellion of the eighty- 
five percent majority Hutu serfs in 1965. The 
Red Chinese Embassy was active in the 
intrigue from the start, and one of its 
attachés almost upon arrival escaped to the 
U.S. Embassy and told all, whereupon the 
Chinese were invited out. Last. September 
another Hutu plot was uncovered and heads 
rolled under President Michel Micombero’s 
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Draconian decree. Two of the three Prime 
Ministers have been executed, and a Health 
Minister died “under questioning.” 

The Red Chinese Embassy is now back in 
business, but the Maoists are lying low. 
As one of the four thousand Europeans liy- 
ing in the country remarked, “This isn't a 
happy time in Burundi. It isn't a happy 
place.” He could have said that again! In 
December, twenty-three persons, including 
two former Government officials and nine- 
teen military men, were executed as plot- 
ters; two other former Ministers were jailed 
for life; and the Belgian Ambassador, whose 
wife is a black, became persona non grata: 
The Communists are understandably mum. 


THE SUDAN 


Not since the Ninth Century, when Islam 
converted this early Christian country with 
the scimitar, have there been more coups 
here than during the past year. It is the only 
big crop that has been harvested, and today 
this arid 967,500 square mile land and its 
14 million people are locked in the Commu- 
nist Russian camp. Of course civil war in the 
Christian-pagan South has been going on 
since independence in 1957, with a half mil- 
lion casualties, but since last April bewilder- 
ing changes have taken place. 

On May 25, 1969, a group of lower-rank 
military officers staged the year’s first coup 
by overthrowing the shaky Coalition Govern- 
ment, and designating the Leftist former 
Chief Justice Babiker Awadallah as Premier 
and Foreign Minister. The revolutionary 
junta was headed by Colonel Jaafar al- 
Nimatri, and the new Premier announced “a 
socialist democratic course." Interestingly 
enough, the following day the Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Mohammed Idris Abdullah, arrived 
hat-in-hand in Moscow. The next step was 
to recognize East Germany. Then all salaries 
were cut and bureaucrats had to go to their 
“work” in buses instead of Cadillacs. The 
regime was said to be solidly behind the Arab 
cause in Palestine and against imperialism 
in Africa. Four of the twenty-four Cabinet 
officers were Communists, albeit the Party 
had been outlawed for three years. President 
Ismail al-Azhari was ousted, of course, and 
the prestigious former Premier Muhammad 
Ahmad Mahgoub could not be found. 

To prove himself a Tough Oscar, General 
al-Nimairi said the three Southern provinces 
would never be allowed to secede, noting: 
“We do not believe in secession.” Then six 
U.S. diplomats were expelled for aiding local 
“plotters,” albeit the Sudan had broken rela- 
tions with the United States at the time of 
the 1967 Arab-Israeli war, and our boys 
worked out of the Dutch Embassy. A month 
later Premier Awadallah charged that the 
U.S.A. was trying to “sabotage” his regime, 
while al-Nimairl magnanimously gave the 
Southern (Christian-pagan) provinces the 
right of autonomy (which they had been 
fighting for since 1957), and the “right” to 
establish relations with the Communist bloc. 
On August 26, 1969, former President Ismail 
al-Azhari “died after a heart attack,” and on 
October twenty-eighth the new Leftist Pre- 
mier was deposed and General al-Nimairi 
replaced him, The 50,000-strong Communist 
Party was riding high, so lt was easy to sup- 
press a fifth coup. 

When the Communist revolt in Libya oc- 
curred, al-Nimairi stepped forward as pal of 
the new regime, and of Comrade Nasser. 
There are 150 Russian military instructors in 
the Sudan with 250 “technicians” working on 
“hospital projects,” while artillery and tanks 
have arrived from Yugoslavia, and arms were 
supplied to the Communist Eritrean rebels 
against Ethiopia. Last October al-Nimatri vis- 
ited Moscow, to discuss “expansion of trade.” 

SOMALI 

This Texas-size semi-desert country of 3 
million cattle grazers has also had its share 
of coups during the past year. Oddly enough 
for Africa, Premier Mohammed Hagi Ibrahim 
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Egal won reelection last March twenty-sixth 
in competition with sixty-three Parties, none 
stable, He then presumably worked out a 
détente with Kenya and Ethiopia to end the 
bloody border strife with them over grazing 
grounds (the main trouble being lack of 
water). Then, touring the drought-stricken 
areas on October fifteenth, President Abdira- 
shid Ali Scermarke was assassinated. He had 
visited the Soviet Union, China, Britain, and 
the U.S.A. He established close ties with the 
Kremlin, which supplied the usual weapons. 
Premier Egal was at the time conveniently 
away on a visit to America. 

On October 21, 1969, the Somali Army and 
police seized power, announcing a policy of 
nonalignment and neutrality, and jugged all 
Government Ministers, including Premier 
Egal, whom the radio denounced as a “‘blood- 
sucker of the people” shortly after he flew 
home from California. The revolutionary 
council ruled by decree, a twelve-hour cur- 
few was imposed, planes forbidden to land, 
all political Parties banned, the Supreme 
Court abolished, and the sixty-man U.S. 
Peace Corps contingent told to leave by 
year’s end. Another Moscow victory! 

KENYA 

That Old Black Magic probably won't work 
much longer for Jomo Kenyatta, high priest 
of the Mau Mau. The assassination in July 
of Tom Mboya by a Kikuyu, the tribal rioting 
at his funeral rites where Kenyatta’s Mer- 
cedes was stoned and Mboya’s widow gassed, 
and the cries of “bull” from the opposition- 
ist Kenya People’s Union adherents of Com- 
munist Oginga Odinga, were the hand- 
writing on the wall which materialized 
boldly just three days after the Luo Fabian 
Minister of Economic Affairs and heir- 
apparent was killed. Mboya was unpopular, 
and only two years before had barely escaped 
another gunman. It will be recalled that 
prior to that the Army mutinied. Kenyatta 
responded by sending back a shipment of 
Soviet arms ordered by Odinga, expelled 
Russian and Czech journalists, asked for 
the recall of the Red Chinese Ambassador, 
and ousted all leaders with Marxist leanings, 
including then Vice President Oginga 
Odinga. 

Daniel Mol, the current Vice President, 
hinted that a Communist plot was behind 
the shooting of Mboya: “an international 
conspiracy in the world.” He absolved the 
West. Interestingly, it was disclosed that 
Mboya’s killer, a member of Oginga Odinga’s 
Party, had been to “school” in Communist 
Bulgaria. 

As tribalism became more tense, Jomo 
took to the stump, the old Mau Mau oaths 
were taken again and the Luos rushed al- 
most en masse to the oppositionist Kenya 
People’s Union. As tension grew, Kenyatta 
was heckled by Odinga’s followers, who were 
arrested and detained along with their 
leader after gunfire killed eleven and 
wounded seventy-three at the dedication of 
a Soviet-built hospital in Kisumu. The Goy- 
ernment charged the K.P.U. was working 
with “foreign and unfriendly elements to 
destroy the peaceful running of the country.” 

At the Parliamentary elections on Decem- 
ber 8, 1969, five Ministers lost their seats. A 
month later 23,000 school-teachers struck 
because they had not been paid. To appease 
the mob, the regime ordered nearly a thou- 
sand Asians to close their businesses by 
January 11, 1970, even though six hundred 
of them were Kenya citizens. 

When the K.P.U. was banned on Decem- 
ber twelfth, it was charged that Odinga and 
his henchmen had visited the Russian and 
Chinese Embassies in Kenya and nearby 
countries. Indications are that when 79- 
year-old) Kenyatta goes, the takeover will 
come. 

ETHIOPIA 

This oldest Christian nation, with its 

mountainous 395,000 square miles and its 
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estimated 22 million diverse tribesmen, is on 
the verge of disintegration. Surrounded as 
it is by Communist Sudan and Somali, and 
hostile northern provinces of Kenya which 
the Somali shiftas control, it is not surpris- 
ing that arms from Czech arsenals find their 
way to the Eritreans through hostile Sudan 
and Somalia. 

In 1960 the American-trained Army mu- 
tinied, but Haile Selassie flew in from Rio 
de Janeiro and crushed it, Since then there 
have been student strikes and hijacked 
commercial planes. The Emperor, who was 
born in 1892 and has been in charge since 
1930, has seen the Red Sea turn politically 
Red, with the Communists in power across 
the narrow Strait of Bab el Mandeb. 3 

Ethiopia is a one-man State, and that 
man will soon be gone. The Emperor is fully 
aware of the Red threat and has asked re- 
peatedly for American military assistance. 
Guerrillas of the Eritrean Liberation Force 
are getting bolder than they were before 
Sudan went Communist. 


MALAGASY 


A California-size island of 6,300,000 people 
flanking Mozambique across the 300-mile 
Mozambique Channel, Malagasy is of the 
greatest strategic importance to the Com- 
munist Conspiracy. The island was rent by 
a Red revolt in 1947-1948, which the French 
crushed with great difficulty. President Phil- 
ibert Tsiranana, a good-humored, effective 
Francophone leader who founded the Social 
Democratic Party in 1956, and won the first 
election after 1960 independence, is an out- 
spoken anti-Communist. 

A moderating influence in African politics, 
Tsiranana has linked up a bloc of French- 
speaking African States in the Organisation 
Commune Africaine et Malgache (O.C.A.M.), 
which greatly irritates Moscow and-Peking. 
Significantly, he last June arranged closer 
relations with South Africa and Portugal. 
This came none too soon. 


Moscow's mouthpiece politically on the 
island is the pro-Communist opposition Par- 
ty called A.K.E.M., which has, fits leader 
says, “total devotion to scientific socialism.” 
A.K.E.M. has proposed the old trap of coali- 
tion, and the granting of facilities to Soviet 


ships “engaged in oceanic survey work.” 
These are really disguised units of the So- 
viet Far East Fleet serving as liaison vessels 
with the Red squadrons gradually penetrat- 
ing the Indian Ocean and the Mozambique 
Channel, through which all the area’s oil 
ships pass. 

The top A.K.E.M. Communist here is the 
“Reverend” Richard Andriamaniato. He and 
his Secretary General, Cisele’ Rabesahala, 
have become frequent visitors to the Mos- 
cow fleshpots and other Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. At the A.K.E.M. Party Congress late 
last year; there were fraternal delegates 
from the Russian, French, and Italian Com- 
munist Parties. Strong pressure was put on 
President Tsiranana to hasten the coalition. 
He wouldn't budge. 

The Soviet Union pants for use of the 
former French naval base at Diego Saurez 
at the northernmost tip of Madagascar, 
which the Japanese were desirous of cap- 
turing during the dark days of World War II. 
With a foothold there, along with the Mala- 
gasy airports, the Communists could domi- 
mate the Mozambique Channel and cut off 
most of the oil bouad for industrial West- 
ern Europe. 

Alive to this, trade ties were strengthened 
in October between South Africa and Mala- 
gasy as a result of a mission from the Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Industries, and efforts are 
being made to increase tourism from South 
Africa. So the embattled Southern African 
bloc has another nonwhite ally, and Mo- 
zambique has a protected flank. 
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Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a pervasive feeling abroad in the land 
that things are happening over which 
people have no control. 

Their sons are sent off across the globe 
and they are taxed to support a war 
about which neither they nor their 
elected representatives ever had any- 
thing to say; big corporations over which 
they have no control spew their indus- 
trial wastes into the air and water that 
we all must use; the airlines violate with 
impunity the peace and quiet of those of 
of us living near airports; manufacturers 
turn out products that are defective and 
then do not stand behind them; the rich 
escape their fair share of taxes through 
a variety of loopholes, while the middle 
class is taxed at every turn; more money 
is spent to finance inadequate and over- 
priced medical services than in any other 
country in the world, yet our public 
health statistics place us below most 
Western industrial countries; our cities 
are crumbling eyesores during the day 
and off-limits at night, and the sur- 
rounding suburbs are monuments to 
greedy development schemes that have 
left a soulless shambles instead of inter- 
esting, well-planned communities—all of 
these things are happening and the gen- 
eral sense of crisis that they inspire is 
compounded by the feeling that the peo- 
ple’s political representatives are power- 
less to do anything about it. People from 
all walks of life simply do not believe 
their elected representatives can sufi- 
ciently get a grip on things to put the 
times back into joint. 

One aspect of this deepening sense of 
doubt about the effectiveness and re- 
sponsiveness of our institutions is bril- 
liantly analyzed in the August issue of 
the Washington Monthly by John Roth- 
child. I am inserting it in the Recorp 
for those who may have missed it: 

THE CULTURE OF BUREAUCRACY: WASHINGTON’S 
OTHER CRIME PROBLEM 
(By John H. Rothchild) 

The D.C. Crime Bill doesn’t mention it, 
but one of the worst breeding places of law- 
lessness in the nation’s capital is inside the 
federal bureaucracy. 

A pattern of consistent, willful, and open 
violation of statutes, Congressional man- 
dates, court decisions, and the Constitution 
has emerged from some of the agencies en- 
trusted with selling poor people on the idea 
of law and order, the agencies that are sup- 
posed to improve the social and economic 
conditions that harbor crime and produce 
riots. 

Far from eliminating the conditions that 
create crime in the ghetto, those agencies 
(the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, among others) have 
themselves become extensions of the ghetto— 
pockets where ritual rules over regulation, 
where power alters and then becomes the law, 
and where illegal acts are often matters of 
survival, of procedure, and of business-as- 
usual. (Similar patterns of lawlessness can 
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be found elsewhere in the federal govern- 
ment, notably at the Pentagon, but here we 
are concerned only with agencies that pur- 
port to help the poor.) 

Out of the illusions of the New Frontier, 
where the boundaries of justice, law, and a 
decent life were supposed to extend to in- 
clude all citizens, we have fashioned an Old 
Frontier, where the ideals expressed in Con- 
gressional legislation are so far removed from 
the realities of the political and economic 
power structure as to be essentially unen- 
forceable. What we accepted in principle, and 
told the government to do, goes far beyond 
what we are able to enforce in practice; and 
following the law, in some agencies, has be- 
come a courageous act, and therefore an in- 
frequent one. For example, in the wave of 
firings at HEW and Justice and the Pentagon 
in the past year, the common factor is that 
those ousted were held guilty of attempting 
to obey the law, 

It is by no means certain that any of the 
benevolent federal programs, where rhetoric 
is often more lavish than appropriation, 
could succeed even if they carefully followed 
all of their mandates, Bureaucracy has prov- 
en to be an impotent and often counterpro- 
ductive means of solving human problems. 
But when a government—whose stated goal 
is a just society—chooses not to follow its 
own laws, the damage goes beyond that of 
mere inefficiency or insufficiency. 

The most glaring examples of this condi- 
tion (and convincing ones, since the agency 
admits them) are contained in a report re- 
cently compiled by HEW. In an unusually 
self-revelatory gesture, HEW said that 39 
states and the District of Columbia are 
violating federal regulations, acts of Con- 
gress, Supreme Court decisions, or all three, 
in the operation of federally-funded welfare 
and social rehabilitation programs. HEW con- 
tinues to fund these programs. 

What HEW doesn’t say in its report is that 
this kind of thing has been going on for 
years and has become accepted practice. 
Until about four months ago, HEW not only 
failed to enforce the regulations, it didn’t 
even bother to systematically record the 
violations, 

The violations that HEW now admits, in a 
state-by-state breakdown, are not mere fine 
points of law over which reasonable men 
may quibble. They are not individual abuses; 
they are illegal state policies. In most cases, 
they are blatant refusals to submit plans, as 
required by the government, explaining how 
regulations will be implemented. This means 
that most of the states named have not only 
failed to follow the law, they have refused 
to register even an intent to follow it—that 
chronic, scoffing kind of disrespect that 
judges find in hoodlums. 

The violations are stated by HEW in bland 
federalese: 

Arizona; Deprivation of parental support: 
Compulsory inclusion of unrelated man in 
AFDC assistance grant; income of unrelated 
male is assumed. (Arizona had eight other 
categories of violations.) 

California: Adjustment of maximum pay- 
ment—AFDC: maximums not proportionate- 
ly adjusted, (California had seven other cate- 
gories of violations.) 

District of Columbia: Adjustment of as- 
sistance standards: standards have not been 
fully updated. (The District had eight other 
categories of violations.) 

Hawaii; Need and amount of assistance: 
differential treatment of applicants and re- 
cipients of AFDC in amount of assistance 
grant. (Hawaii had seven other categories of 
violations.) 

Indiana: Prior notice of payment termina- 
tion: recipients are not being provided prior 
notice of payment termination and decreases, 
Fair hearings: not carrying out fair hearings 
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requirements in practice. (Indiana had five 
other categories of violations.) 

Not surprisingly, HEW’s report provides no 
figures on the importance of the state viola- 
tions. Its pose is calculated to put any but 
the most devoted observer to sleep, when, in 
fact, the law breaking permitted by HEW 
adds up to a massive deprivation of human 
rights. Welfare critics like Jonathan Kauf- 
man, research director of the National Wel- 
fare Rights Organization, and Richard A. 
Cloward of Columbia University estimate that 
if the law were fully enforced, twice as many 
Americans would be on the welfare rolls, and 
many now on welfare would draw higher 
benefits. That prospect—12 million more 
Americans drawing federal and state welfare 
payments—is sufficient to explain the na- 
tion-wide pattern of government lawlessness. 

The very size of the federal operation 
encourages malpractice from those who be- 
lieve that laws should be followed not when 
they are just, but only when they are en- 
forceable. But an even greater asset to fed- 
eral lawlessness, as illustrated in the HEW 
report, is its statistical style. When bureau- 
crats blink at the law, it is not the bizarre, 
daredevil, and personal kind of scandal that 
becomes newsworthy and feeds the public 
fantasy, like the Senator accepting a bribe 
or free rides in some lobbyist’s airplane. For 
like so much else in the bureaucracy, its 
illegality is strikingly devoid of flair, of pas- 
sion, and of individuality. If it is hidden 
from the public, it hides not behind a well- 
constructed shield of secrecy, but behind a 
camoufiage of boredom. Federal lawlessness 
is the result of a systematic series of deci- 
sions that become impersonal and eventually 
uninteresting, except to the victims. It is 
no thrill; it is a sure thing, accomplished 
from nine to five, with regular coffee breaks, 

The exasperating technicality and organi- 
zation of this bureaucratic lawbreaking gives 
it a permanent immunity. The immunity is 
preserved through channels of correction 
that are as winding and endless as the chan- 
nels of violation. Although John D. Twi- 
name, HEW social and rehabilitation ad- 
ministrator, emphasizes that “obviously, we 
cannot permit non-compliance with federal 
requirements,” his organization continues to 
do just that. 

“We are making every attempt,” Twi- 
name says, “through our regional offices, to 
negotiate with the states to resolve the 
issues. But when these efforts do not bear 
fruit, after a six-month negotiating period, 
we will bring our Washington offices into the 
picture and examine every apparent viola- 
tion carefully to determine whether federal 
hearings should be held.” 

HEW’s enforcement formula in itself 
seems like undue process. It shouldn't take 
six months of negotiating (what is there to 
negotiate about?), while states are still using 
federal money illegally, to decide to examine 
what you already knew in the first place— 
that the law is being broken. But the actual 
delays in enforcement have far exceeded 
even the ones that are built into the system. 

It has taken HEW more than three years 
to threaten to hold hearings for states that 
have not complied with a 1967 law requir- 
ing them to adjust maximum welfare levels 
to correspond with higher costs of living. 
Recently, HEW announced that it has final- 
ly scheduled hearings for three such states, 
and for Arizona, the latter for failing to 
comply with residence requirements. But 
HEW has not announced hearings to deal 
with the massive list of other violations that 
it admits continue to occur in 39 states. 

Even if HEW hasn't pursued the lawbreak- 
ers, it at least admits that the laws are be- 
ing broken. It is, in this sense, far more 
civilized than other federal agencies, where 
it is dificult to figure out exactly what the 
law is or which conflicting law applies. In 
some cases, federal lawlessness is not only a 
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condition where specific laws are not upheld, 
but also one in which there are so many 
rules and regulations as to make any law 
essentially meaningless. 

Although bureaucracy, on the face of it, 
is the opposite of anarchy, being over-orga- 
nized rather than under-organized, it may 
be a better means of achieving the ends that 
anarchy desires. The longer an organization 
exists, the more chance it has of reaching 
the point of diminishing returns, the condi- 
tion of overlaw, where any action can be 
justified by some rule or another and where 
no action is any more or less legal than any 
other. When bureaucracy becomes a mem- 
ocracy, it also erodes into an on-going fed- 
eral riot, where any additional regulation 
only further obscures the meaning of what- 
ever the organization is supposed to be do- 
ing, or of what the original statute says. 
This has happened in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, where the bureaucrats have virtu- 
ally unchecked power over Indians’ lives and 
can justify any decision through the Indian 
Affairs Manual, which fills 33 volumes that 
stack some 6 feet high and contains more 
than 2,000 regulations, 389 treaties, 5,000 
statutes, 2,000 federal court decisions, and 
500 opinions of the Attorney General. The 
manual is the product of years of bureau- 
cratic sedimentation—procedure piled on 
procedure, law on law—until even legal 
scholars can no longer make any sense out 
of it. 

When little internal laws help men break 
larger laws that were the basis for setting 
up an organization in the first place, we are 
far along the road to the system that Hannah 
Arendt describes in her recent book On Vio- 
lence. She defines bureaucracy as: 

“The rule of an intricate system of bu- 
reaus in which no men, neither one or the 
best, neither the few nor the many, can be 
held responsible, and which could be proper- 
ly called rule by Nobody. (If, in accord with 
traditional political thought, we identify 
tyranny as government that is not held to 
give account of itself, rule by Nobody is 
clearly the most tyrannical of all, since there 
is no one left who could even be asked to 
answer for what is being done. It is this 
state of affairs, making it impossible to lo- 
calize responsibility and to identify the en- 
emy, that is among the most potent causes 
of the current worldwide rebellious unrest, 
its chaotic nature, and its dangerous tend- 
ency to get out of control and to run 
amuck.)” 

But while bureaucracy gets more uncon- 
trollable as it grows, it retains the ability to 
respond quickly to certain outside pressures. 
Although it may be government by Nobody, 
it does please certain people and serves those 
people very effectively. A few groups have 
learned to manipulate the bureaucracy to 
get from it what they want. Unfortunately, 
they are not the groups that the agencies 
were set up to help, but the ones they were 
set up to counterbalance. 

Food commodity programs, for example, 
can be molded to become another asset for 
producers instead of for the hungry— 
ruided not by what the poor need to eat, 
but by what the big farmers want to unload. 
Thus, Nobody operates as a disguise for the 
designs of those groups that use lawless 
programs for their own ends. The best exam- 
ple of how interests can accomplish this is 
found in the relocation programs of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

In urban relocation, the legislative intent 
is clear. As early as 1949, Congress required 
that no contracts for local renewal programs 
be signed until “there are or are being pro- 
vided . . . decent, safe, and sanitary dwell- 
ings equal in number to the number of and 
available to” displaced families. When it was 
found that the requirement was not being 
complied with, it was reiterated several times 
by Congress. By 1969, nothing had changed. 
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Things had even gotten worse, since many 
slum areas were being replaced by affluent 
housing while the poor were forced into more 
compact and squalid ghettos by the same 
federal money that was supposed to help im- 
prove their living conditions. 

Requiring that urban relocators provide 
poor people with housing did not facilitate 
the quick flattening of areas that was neces- 
sary to get the money flowing into the cities, 
nor did such a requirement please the eco- 
nomic interests who could get much more 
for their money by building middle-class 
dwellings and office buildings. Therefore, the 
deliberate lying to overstate the amount of 
housing available to displaced people was 
merely a convenient means of sacrificing the 
law to benefit expediency and profit. 

The Government Accounting Office (GAO) 
has documented HUD's failure to do any- 
thing about such practices: “Although HUD 
was aware that the City of Cleveland had 
serious deficiencies relating to existing hous- 
ing codes and their enforcement and was 
also aware that the calling of these deficien- 
cies to the attention of responsible city of- 
ficials was not bringing results, it continued 
to recertify the city’s workable program.” 

The same thing was occurring across the 
nation, as substitute housing for renewal vic- 
tims was compiled from classified ad sections 
of newspapers, from drive-by inspections, 
from substandard dwellings, from areas soon 
to be demolished, and sometimes was even 
counted three or four times in an effort 
to provide the illusion that those being 
moved out of the slums had places to go. 
All these evasions avoided nasty delays in 
the “progress” of cities. 

There is a long history in urban renewal 
of discrepancies between local office records 
and the ones sent to HUD regional offices, 
where grant applications are processed, In 
one city, 23 of 24 randomly-selected families 
from one project and 25 of 35 in another 
were found to be living in substandard 
housing, although local reports said that all 
had been relocated into acceptable dwellings. 

The way the housing figures were com- 
piled in Newark, New Jersey, illustrates how 
many people can be left out in the cold after 
such relocation shell games. In November, 
1967, Newark claimed it had 3,668 vacancies 
available for people removed by relocation. 
Of these, however, 1,187 vacancies were lo- 
cated in areas designed for clearance or re- 
moval in the near future, which meant a 
family would be forced out of one demolition 
area and into enother. Out of the remaining 
2,481 vacancies, 24 per cent were in substand- 
ard condition. So there were about 1,800 
vacant dwellings fit for occupation—and of 
those it is not known how many fell outside 
the accepted residential zones or could have 
been disqualified for other reasons. 

As 8 result of this chicanery, at least half 
of the displaced families in Newark that year 
were removed from their homes with no- 
where to go. In Camden, New Jersey, similar 
statistical maneuvering meant that housing 
vacancies were overstated by 1600 per cent. 
What happened in the Northgate section of 
Camden dramatizes how people are victim- 
ized by such numbers. Demolition was in 
process there, and many residents, without 
substitute housing, remained in their old 
homes, facing daily fires, widespread vandal- 
ism, collapsing walls, rubble-littered streets, 
and rampant rat invasion—conditions that 
rival any produced by the ghetto riots that 
occurred across the country at about the 
same time, 

But while rioters are shot or arrested, the 
bureaucrats in HUD have been protected, in- 
dividually and collectively, from the conse- 
quences of their own illegal acts, HUD, like 
HEW, according to Edgar Cahn, director of 
the Citizens Advocate Center in Washington, 
D.C., refuses to consider sanctions against 
lawbreakers that would be reasonable and 
enforceable. It insists that the only remedy 
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at its disposal is the total abolition of any 
relocation program in which wrongdoing is 
discovered, An illegal program, it argues, is 
better than no program at all, 

Aside from the fact that this is not true 
from the point of view of the person removed 
from his home (if there were no program, he 
would not be removed), HUD’s all-or-noth- 
ing defense protects it from the law as surely 
as an overtime parker would be protected if 
capital punishment were the only means of 
enforcing parking violations. By refusing to 
ask Co for lesser sanctions, the agency 
effectively shields itself against having to act. 
What HUD means to say is that an illegal 
program is better than a legal one in that 
it pleases the right people. And Congress 
only asks polite questions about why its 
mandates have been violated. It has never 
threatened to cut off HUD funds. In fact by 
1969, in the 20th year of HUD lawlessness, 
Congress merely required the Secretary of 
HUD to “review” local relocation plans and 
implementations at least every two years. 

Thus, the bureaucracy can be molded, even 
made to break its laws, to fit certain trends 
or interests. It is when it confronts the 
powerless, the people it was supposed to help, 
that the bureaucracy becomes a brutal and 
invisible enemy, It is noteworthy that one 
part of HEW, the Social Security Administra- 
tion, has an excellent record of obeying the 
law, of handling grievances, and of inform- 
ing people of their rights. But people on so- 
cial security have clout; they are not out- 
casts like welfare recipients. 

The benevolent and do-good agencies like 
HEW were supposed to be the allies of poor 
people, to fill the vacuum of power that ex- 
ists with disenfranchised groups, to plug the 
holes of poverty and despair, to remedy the 
pockmarks and sores left by the unchecked 
flows of business and politics in America. But 
it was illusory to expect that those agencies 
would not soon have to answer to the same 
power and interest groups that produced the 
need for federal intervention in the first 
place, It was more than optimistic to hope 
that the agencies set up to work where the 
free enterprise system had done the most 
damage would not be thwarted by the same 
factors that made that system naturally un- 
reformable. 

Bureaucratic lawlessness ends up serving 
bureaucratic self-interest. It is easier to 
weather a complaint from a black welfare 
mother who doesn’t get her check this month 
than it is to outrage a white Senator who 
wonders why federal or state agencies should 
waste their time listening to black people. It 
is easier to “inconvenience” a ghetto resident 
by removing him from his home during 
urban renewal without providing him sub- 
stitute housing than it is to inconvenience 
some eager developer and his friends in pub- 
lic office who don’t want to wait until such 
housing is found before they start profitably 
razing the neighborhood. It is more politic 
to serve the oil man who wants the Indian 
land than to help the Indian defend that 
land. 

The powerful will accept a theoretical 
statement about the rights of the poor, as 
contained in the legislation that sets up 
federal agencies, but may resist if any real 
change in the relationship between them and 
the poor becomes possible. Many times we 
find that the best way for a bureaucracy to 
succeed (continue to exist) is not to do what 
it was established to do. OEO’s legal services 
operation, as described in the June Washing- 
ton Monthly, is one of those programs that 
is too successful to be continued. Cahn says 
that the Child Development Group in Mis- 
sissippl, another OEO. program, was arbi- 
trarily discontinued in 1965, without proper 
hearing because it had achieved all too well 
the goals of maximum feasible participation 
of the poor, The reality of the black poor 
running their own program was too much for 
CEO—or the white Mississippi politicians—to 
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accept. So the program was scrapped in favor 
of more “legitimate” ones. 

Lawlessness in the government also results 
when statutes (what the government says it 
wants to do) don’t correspond to realities 
(what the government really wants to do). 
Much of the benevolent legislation is passed 
during liberal high-water marks, when the 
composition of Congress is most advanta- 
geous and when all available political capital 
is expended on getting the bill passed, leav- 
ing little for ensuring enforcement. Badger- 
ing bureaucrats for enforcement is at best 
unrewarding for the Congressman. He can 
gain headlines and favor with liberal con- 
stituencies by helping to pass the enabling 
legislation. But those constituencies, not 
being directly victimized by the agency's 
lawlessness, will not subsequently press him 
to fight for enforcement. In his role as 
ombudsman, the Congressman is much more 
likely to hear from, and respond to, an urban 
developer who complains that his profits are 
being held up by some silly federal techni- 
cality, than he is likely to respond to the 
developer’s victims. 

The compromise between those who want 
a good program and those who don’t care if 
there is any program at all turns out to be 
an unenforced program. Breaking the law 
bridges the gap between diverse interests, 
and becomes a political entente, a savvy ar- 
rangement in which all interests (those that 
serve justice and those that serve power) 
are taken into account, the laws satisfying 
the former, and the programs the latter. 

Federal programs can also serve those who 
are essentially opposed to their success be- 
cause the very enactment of a program 
deprives any disadvantaged group of the 
legitimacy of protest. When the regulatory 
agencies took the fervor from the muck- 
rakers and turned it over to bureaucratic 
muckpassers inside the government, the 
policing of industry became automatically 
the province of the government, not of the 
people, and any further non-governmental 
action could be countered with the argument 
that the problem was now the job of govern- 
ment, Likewise, the poverty and welfare pro- 
grams, good or bad, deprive the poor of any 
further public leverage. “You’ve got welfare, 
you've got tax money and free food, now why 
are you bitching?” To the many voters who 
believe that the enactment of a program 
equals solution of the problem, the idea of 
people on welfare protesting about anything 
(even if they aren't getting the welfare) is 
abhorrent, One good way to keep people in 
their place is to establish a bad program that 
gives lip service to the concept of social 
progress. 

Since poor people have little say in relo- 
cation and welfare policy and since the bu- 
reaucracy is shielded from the political push 
and pull of the electorate, a person denied 
his rights by a government agency has little 
means of regaining them. The courts are a 
possibility, but, as Cahn points out, nobody 
has the “right” to do business with the gov- 
ernment, and courts have been wary of using 
their judicial prerogative to perform what 
should be government’s watchdog function. 
If a person is illegally cut off welfare, it is 
hard for him to prove it, especially if he has 
no access to the basic regulations that are 
used to justify such decisions. It is usually 
impossible for him to spend the money and 
time it takes to sue the government. In some 
cases where suits are brought, court decisions 
have not forced bureaucracy to desist from 
unlawful practices. And often people who 
bring such suits are induced to settle out of 
court, so that no judicial precedent can be 
established. 

A more real possibility would be to or- 
ganize the poor to demand fair and legal 
treatment, much as the workers banded to- 
gether in unions to meet the power of the 
companies. But welfare and other federal 
program recipients, unlike union workers, 
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have nothing to give to the government, no 
services with which to bargain. It is possible 
to imagine welfare boycotts, where large 
numbers of people refuse the bureaucratic 
services until some wrong is redressed, but 
it is not probable that needy people could 
refuse welfare checks in an attempt to re- 
form the system. And even if they could, the 
bureaucracy might find ways to keep on 
functioning as if those people did not exist, 
sending the money down and diverting it 
into other pockets. The government is too 
large to be treated as the unions treated 
companies during the early stages of bar- 

g. And as long as the non-welfare pub- 
lic believes that people on welfare don’t de- 
serve it anyway, then any protest against the 
welfare system, however justified, will not get 
needed outside support. 

The other possibility is that the groups 
now receiving government services or money 
will gain political power and become an “in- 
terest” to be taken into account. Politicians 
might have to worry about getting the wel- 
fare vote, the handicapped vote, the sub- 
standard occupant vote, much as they now 
worry about the Jewish vote or the Wall 
Street. vote. Depending on their size, such 
new political subgroups might form a natu- 
ral check on federal lawlessness and provide 
the impetus for Congress to police the Execu- 
tive Branch. 

This dream is interrupted, however, by 
the bureaucracy itself, which, as it grows to 
take in more areas of social concern, becomes 
the greatest obstacle to the poor man’s 
chances of acquiring power. America sets up 
massive legions of experts whose stated goal 
is to program people into. self-sufficiency. 
The contradiction in this is most apparent 
where the government has become most all- 
encompassing, on the Indian reservations. 

For non-Indians, the Indian story has in 
it more than a mere compassionate render- 
ing of the condition of one more oppressed 
group. It may warn us about the state of our 
own future under a pervasive and institu- 
tionalized banditry that governs in the name 
of “our own good.” For as the Indian was a 
pioneer on our land, so he is the pioneer in 
the total trusteeship society, the Great 
American Welfare State, where in the name 
of efficiency, expertise, and most qualified 
leadership, every aspect of his life is con- 
trolled—from health, schools, politics, eco- 
nomics, and trade to his private pocketbook, 
As government grows, more people are be- 
coming Indians. 

The Bill of Rights was not extended to In- 
dians until 1968, and they still have almost 
no judicial access, little political power, and 
hardly any economic control. But they do 
have the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and its 
thousands of experts, to protect them from 
themselves. BIA, with all those treaties and 
statutes behind it, carries on a loud and al- 
most obscene monologue with Indians, deny- 
ing them lawyers, forcing their children to 
go to schools thousands of miles away, mak- 
ing them pay exorbitant rates on the trad- 
ing-post monopolies supervised by the BIA, 
and cheating them out of their land. Al- 
though examples of BIA noncompliance 
could go on ad absurdum, conditions on the 
reservations speak more convincingly as to 
the effect of BIA rule. 

While white men continue to delve into 
Indian psyche to find cultural keys to his 
lack of “development,” the real reasons have 
more to do with the BIA. Since that agency 
makes all major decisions on reservations 
and is solely responsible for the Indians in 
loco parentis; who else could be held ac- 
countable for the fact that Indians have lost 
much of the land the government guaran- 
teed them (from 138 million acres in 1887 to 
55 million in 1966), that the mineral assets 
of reservations have been exploited by out- 
siders, that they have no economic opportu- 
nity, and that health conditions are generally 
among the worst in the nation? 
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The BIA has made Indians so dependent 
on it that most Indians, though recognizing 
the agency as an enemy, do not support the 
idea of abolishing it. To further this condi- 
tion, the BIA attempts not to get Indians 
off welfare but to get them on it. It encour- 
ages them to sell their land (a pre-condition 
for welfare) and then doles out the money 
in small parcels often below subsistence lev- 
els, The more Indians on welfare, the more 
control the BIA has over their lives, and the 
more the assets of the reservation can be 
manipulated to fall into the hands of devel- 
opers and economic interests. And the more 
the Indian’s life erodes, the more BIA bu- 
reaucrats are needed to do something about 
it. 

If this seems like a cynical assessment of 
the role of a federal agency, consider the 
Pine Ridge Reservation in South Dakota, 
second largest in the nation, where, accord- 
ing to Cahn’s study, about $8,000 a year is 
spent per family to help the Oglala Sioux, 
and yet. the median income of those same 
families is only $1,910. The rest of the money 
supports the BIA officers—one for each fam- 
ily on the reservation—who are there to raise 
the Indians’ living standard. Although it 
would seem obvious that the way to do this 
would be to eliminate the bureaucrats and 
give the money to the Indians directly, thus 
immediately raising their incomes from $1,- 
910 a year to $8,000 a year, such a move 
would not inspire Indian “self-sufficiency” 
or the growth rate of the BIA. 

Indian poverty is an important Industry, 
feeding thousands of white men and creating 
for them the illusion of work. The last thing 
the industry, as a whole, would accept is the 
very idea on which it was launched—Indian 
self-sufficiency and economic equality. Thus 
lawlessness, in its broadest sense, serves the 
bureaucracy by continually aggravating the 
bad conditions upon which it depends. Be- 
nevolent bureaucracies grow only if problems 
grow. Problems grow if lawlessness grows. 

Federal lawlessness may be the ultimate 
solution to the middle-class employment 
problem, as the bureaucracy becomes a kind 
of middle-class welfare program where thou- 
sands are paid to administer non-programs. 
If bureaucracy is the tapeworm of despair, its 
lawlessness May move us toward a nation in 
which most citizens either work for, or are 
worked on, by the federal government. If half 
a nation can administer programs to the 
other half, we may eliminate unemployment 
by handing money back and forth between 
us, while machines do all the real work. The 
federal government and television may» be 
the two great means of filling in leisure time. 

But as the government grows through its 
own lawlessness and inefficiency, we may find 
that the highest price will be paid not in the 
areas the bureaucrats’ work affects, but in 
the offices where the bureaucrats work, Even 
the actors in an illegal system cannot long 
believe in what they are doing. Lawlessness 
inside the government encourages the same 
sense of degradation, hopelessness, and im- 
morality that the urban ghetto is said to 
produce. It remains to be seen whether the 
result of this will be hardcore bureaucratic 
crime, with administrative muggings, dos- 
sier thefts, inter-desk gang wars, stabbings, 
and smuggling of unwanted memos, or, in 
the fresh and unlawful vision of George Wal- 
lace, all those briefcases floating down the 
Potomac. 

As President Johnson’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice said: “Finally, no system, however 
well-staffed or organized, no level of mate- 
rial well-being for all, will rid a society of 
crime if there is not a widespread ethical 
motivation, and a widespread belief that by 
and large the government and the social or- 
der deserve credence, respect, and loyalty.” 
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Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are becoming increasingly 
aware that something is wrong with 
what they are being fed as news. Many 
read the daily paper only to pick an 
argument, while others look to see what 
the liberal extremists are doing. 

But, few take the time to analyze in 
detail why the establishment media has 
stooped to such distorted reporting that 
the credibility of news is being destroyed. 

Such an analytical report, explaining 
controlled news, has been prepared by 
Mr. Gary Allen, which appeared in the 
September 1970 American Opinion. 

I feel that many of our colleagues 
would enjoy the following exhaustive 
report: 

Tse Mepia—A Look AT ESTABLISHMENT 
NEWSPAPERS 


(Note.—Gary Allen, a graduate of Stanford 
University and one of the nation’s top au- 
thorities on civil turmoil and the New Left, 
is author of Communist Revolution In The 
Streets—a highly praised and definitive vol- 
ume on revolutionary tactics and strate- 
gies, published by Western Islands. Mr. Al- 
len, a former instructor of both history and 
English, is active in anti-Communist and 
other humanitarian causes. Now a film writ- 
er, author and journalist, he is a Contribut- 
ing Editor to American Opinion. Gary Allen 
is also nationally celebrated as a lecturer.) 

For years Americans have grumbled about 
the radicalism of their newspapers, all too 
painfully aware that the “Liberal” Estab- 
lishment dominates the nation’s mass me- 
dia, slanting the news to the Left with an 
ease bordering on license. Until recently, 
however, this general frustration was ig- 
nored by mainstream politicians. It seemed 
not even the bravest paladin dared challenge 
the terrible power of the media. Then along 
came Spiro T. Agnew, charging madly on a 
white steed to do public battle with the 
dark powers of the Establishment’s alley 
journalists. Here was a man saying, even 
shouting, in public what Americans had 
been saying to each other in private for two 
decades. The people loved it! 

Vice President Agnew became an instant 
hero. Here at last was a public official who 
dared to protest the nasty little games reg- 
ularly played in the Establishment Press. 
Most conservatives nearly exploded in glee. 
Even the hard-core Right, though dubious 
of Greeks bearing gifts, was cautiously 
pleased. 

For decades conservatives have known that 
what Spiro Agnew claims concerning the 
media is true. Having suffered through the 
efforts of the mass media to politically assas- 
sinate Senators Robert Taft, Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, and Barry Goldwater, conservatives 
were all too aware of the commitment of the 
media to radical interests. But now the polls 
showed that nearly half of America’s citizens 
believed that television and newspaper re- 
porting regularly served Leftist prejudices. 
The ruse of objectivity was finished, and the 
politicians didn’t miss the point. 

Against this background Spiro Agnew 
journeyed to Birmingham, Alabama, ‘where 
the Establishment media are as popular as a 
tarantula at a nudist camp. There the noble 
Spiro did vigorously flay the New York Times 
and Washington Post—a calculated act of 
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courage not unlike denouncing maxi-skirts 
at a convention of Peeping Toms. 

Suddenly this former labor lawyer and fa- 
vorite of the United Auto Workers, this man 
who had run for Governor of Maryland as a 
champion of forced integration in private 
housing, this “Republican” who had refused 
to support Goldwater in 1964, this protégé 
and supporter of Nelson Rockefeller, turned 
up in Wallace country, speaking Wallace’s 
lines, and became a household word among 
conservatives. That’s the Southern Strat- 
egy—lots of boula-boula rhetoric from Mr. 
Agnew while the President skirts Left end on 
the old “Statue of Liberty” play. 

But even as conservatives delighted in 
the writhings of the media boys after the 
Agnew attack, few doubted that if the si- 
lent majority falls to drive home its de- 
mand for an end to managed news the Vice 
President’s words will be as sound and fury 
signifying nothing.* Conservatives know that 
the Communist Conspiracy has thrived only 
because its real nature and accomplishments 
have been hidden from the American people 
by those who dominate the mass media. The 
Establishment Press provides a paper curtain 
behind which Communists and Fabians have 
operated in America for many years. It, alone, 
now stands between the people and the 
greatest anti-Communist renaissance in his- 
tory. 

Communist penetration of America’s news 
media has over the years been the subject 
of a number of investigations by both the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
and the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee. Not surprisingly, the results of such 
investigations were given almost no coverage 
by the Press and their findings did not be- 
come a matter of popular knowledge. While 
a few Communists were broiled as scapegoats, 
the reaction by the news industry made fur- 
ther investigation seem to the investigators 
very unhealthy indeed, with all-out attacks 
on those members of Congress who dared ex- 
pose Communist cells operating within the 
mass media. 

Communist efforts to subvert, manipulate, 
and control our Press are, of course, to be 
expected. As the conference of the All-Union 
Communist Party at Moscow declared as early 
as 1938: “. . . the chief decisive weapon must 
be the press.” In America the key to infiltrat- 
ing the bourgeois Press was the Newspaper 
Guild, which for many years was dominated 
by the Communists. As former top Commu- 
nist Joseph Kornfedder commented: 

Years later (1937) came the organization 
of the “Newspaper Guild” and through it the 
communists moved into the news field in 
a big way .... Through the “Newspaper 
Guild” the communists moved into the big 
“daily” press itself.. Those were the days of 
the “red honeymoon” with the “New Deal.” 
Infiltration was conducted on a large scale 
all around, but the “Guild” device was a big 
operation even for those days. 

The “Guild” is an organization which takes 
in news personnel from the news services 
(U.P. and A.P., etc.) down to the individual 
newspapers. Included is the official Commu- 
nist press. The Guild, from the ground up, 
was designed and carried forward by the com- 
munists, using the late Heywood Broun (a 
fellow traveler) as a front man (president). 
As usual, most of the men who joined it did 
not know what they were being used for and 
some do not even know it today. 

As late as 1960, in its Report called The 
Technique Of Soviet Propaganda, the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee observed: 

There are in the world few organs of the 
press, even when “bourgeois,” in which the 
Soviet apparatus has no intelligence. The 
main task of auriliaries in the press is to 
manipulate the editor, or if that is not 
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feasible, the reporters, without the editor’s 
knowledge. General notions like “this paper 
is conservative” or “Catholic” are not at ail 
sufficient any longer to recognize the policy 
it follows toward Moscow. Sometimes the 
managers themselves are unaware that their 
newspaper is “permeated.” 

The Communists know that one story 
slanted to their purpose in a non-Communist 
periodical is worth hundreds of articles in 
official Communist publications which are 
read only by dutiful members of the Party. 
And the Communists do not care whether 
an article is written by a Party member or 
a mere sympathizer. They still operate under 
what is called the “Stalin Standard”: 

Some are members of the Party, and some 
are not; but that is a formal difference. The 
important thing is that both serve the same 
common purpose. (Speech by Joseph Stalin, 
February 9, 1946, House Document 169, 80th 
Congress, 2nd Session.) 

Yet, most of the Leftward slant of our 
mass media is created neither by members 
of the Communist Party nor of their con- 
scious sympathizers. Rather it is a product 
of that “Liberalism” grafted into budding 
journalists while studying under Fabian 
Socialist professors in America’s colleges. 
And the first law of the politicalized campus 
is that if there is only one Leftist professor 
on an entire faculty, he will gravitate toward 
journalism and the school newspaper. 

In days of yore, editors lashed their galley 
slaves with the whip of objectivity. Reporters 
received on-the-job training where they were 
taught to present the facts and leave the 
opinions to the boys who wrote the editorial 
page. Then, comparatively recently, college 
social science departments added schools of 
journalism which began promptly to pro- 
mote a modern, up-to-date, progressive ver- 
sion of reporting. The traditional five Ws— 
the who, what, when, where, and why—were 
abandoned for a new approach called “inter- 
pretive reporting,” in which every cub re- 


porter was to be converted into a philosopher 
king to stencil the reaction of his own glands 
onto the developments of the day. 


The interpretive reporter, rather than 
faithfully recording a speaker’s words in 
an orderly way, would explain instead what 
he “felt” to be the “meaning” and “overall 
importance” of what had been said. This 
view is usually justified with the contention 
that otherwise the average reader, who 
hasn’t had his mind improved in the brain 
laundry at Old Siwash, might not understand 
the report. And, it is pointed out, the broad- 
ened attitude given the reporter permits him 
to bring in explanatory background material 
(which he selects), and to employ a writing 
style which is more lively and interesting. 
Where such training in “journalism” has 
been combined with that presented by the 
other laundry masters within the social sci- 
ences, the result has proved devastating to 
the quality and honesty of American jour- 
nalism, 

Pulitzer Prize-winner Morrie Ryskind was 
one of Hollywood's best and most highly 
paid screenwriters until he “lost” his talent 
as a writer on a train returning from Hear- 
ings in Washington at which he gave testi- 
mony against Communists in the film in- 
dustry. Now a nationally syndicated colum- 
nist, Mr. Ryskind says of contemporary re- 
porting: 

If I return to the subject of “interpretive 
reporting,” it is because it remains the big- 
gest psychological weapon in the armament 
of the Liberal Establishment. In the bright 
lexicon of revolution—and that’s what we’re 
going through, whether we realize it or not— 
the news is not nearly as important as the 
manner in which it tt filtered down to the 
public. And no item is too small to be passed 
without going through the screening proc- 
ess. After all, war is war. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Establishment Left has for a number 
of years supported such key journalism 
schools as those at Harvard and Columbia 
with multi-million-dollar grants from the 
Ford Foundation. The boys who know that 
the Ford (Foundation) Has A Redder Idea 
are not unaware of how best to invest a 
revolutionary buck. Graduates of the Colum- 
bia School of Journalism, for instance, now 
include 45 newspaper publishers, 152 newspa- 
per editors, and 71 magazine editors. There is 
not a conservative in the carload. 

While it is usually admitted that the work- 
aday editor or reporter tends to be a “Liberal,” 
it is generally believed that the owners of the 
media are very conservative. And, though 
many owners are still nominal Republicans 
for purposes of social or business camouflage, 
they are, on the whole, men of the Left. 
If the owners of the media were conservatives 
they would not permit the flagrant Leftist 
bias that pervades the news industry. The 
Brinkleys, Cronkites, Krafts, ad nauseam, are 
obviously retained on the payroll to promote 
the line that the Establishment owners want 
propagated. 

We are talking, of course, about the Estab- 
lishment Press. More specifically, about who 
owns and runs it. But that term “Establish- 
ment” has been used far too loosely in recent 
years and needs to be defined before we can 
proceed further. 


WHAT IS THE ESTABLISHMENT? 


In general, as the term “Establishment” is 
used here, it refers to the men who belong 
to that mysterious group known as the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations (C.F.R.) and/or its 
satellite organizations. The C.F.R., housed at 
Park Avenue and 68th Street in New York 
City, counts in its exclusive membership some 
1,450 of the most powerful men in American 
politics, industry, finance, communications, 
and the academy. Yet, so far as the American 
public is concerned, it operates almost 
anonymously.* 

The C.F.R. is a subsidiary of the Royal In- 
stitute for International Affairs in London, 
which was founded to promote the concepts 
of One World Government as envisioned by 
Cecil Rhodes and his financial angel, Lord 
Rothschild. In his extremely revealing book, 
Tragedy And Hope, Professor Carroll Quigley 
(Harvard, Princeton, Georgetown, Brookings 
Institution, ete.) writes: 

... the relationship between the financial 
circles of London and those of the eastern 
United States ... reflects one of the most 
powerful influences in twentieth-century 
American and world history. The two ends 
of this English-speaking aris have sometimes 
been called, perhaps facetiously, the English 
and American Establishments. There is, 
however, a considerable degree of truth to 
the joke, a truth which reflects a very real 
power structure... . 

From its inception, the C.F.R. Establish- 
ment was the tool of international financiers 
who sought to establish a socialist World 
Government under their control, through 
which they could eliminate competition and 
exercise hegemony over world trade, com- 
munications, transportation, finance, and 
natural resources. This can only be accom- 
plished within a socialist World Government, 
and it is the above objectives and not any do- 
gooder urge to uplift downtrodden masses 
which have motivated the international 
banking interests and their colleagues in the 
C.P.R. to work for international socialism. 
Certain obvious strategies were employed im- 
mediately. For example, in order to maintain 
control over government you must control 
the mass media; therefore, the C.F.R. Es- 
tablishment has been deeply involved in 
financing and manipulating the American 
communications industry. 

The Council on Foreign Relations has been 
financed and controlled from the beginning 
by the Rockefellers, those in control of the 
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Andrew Carnegie fortune, the J. P. Morgan 
organization, and the five American satel- 
lites of the European Rothschild banking in- 
terests. Because of the role they play in con- 
trolling the Establishment Press, the satellite 
firms merit a quick synopsis. 

Most important in the group is Kuhn, Loeb 
and Company, whose head (Jacob Schiff) in- 
vested $20 million in financing the Russian 
Revolution of 1917. According to a report 
from Paris forwarded by U.S. representatives 
to the State Department on March 3, 1932, 
Kuhn, Loeb and Company also laid out and 
financed the Soviet’s first Five Year plan. 
(This Paris report is, incidentally, still in 
the State Department archives.) 

Congressman Louis McFadden revealed that 
Schiff was sent to the United States by the 
European Rothschilds to gain control of the 
American railroads. Whatever the original 
objective, his efforts proved highly success- 
ful. Kuhn, Loeb and Company, today headed 
by John Schiff, Frederick Warburg, and 
Thomas E. Dewey Jr., is still a leader in in- 
vestment banking. As the New York Times 
noted on January 29, 1967: “It has handled 
more international syndicated issues of se- 
curities in the last four years than any other 
financial institution in the world except the 
Deutsch Bank.” 

Another Establishment banking house 
famous for its support of Leftist activities 
is Lehman Brothers, The late Herbert Leh- 
man (C.F.R.), in addition to serving as U.S. 
Senator from New York, was a founder of the 
Fabian Socialists’ Americans For Democratic 
Action, served on the board of directors of 
the N.A.A.C.P., was a sponsor of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship and 
of the American Association for the U.N., and 
was a favorite of the Fabian Socialists’ 
League for Industrial Democracy. Lehman 
served as Director General of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (U.N.R.R.A.) which, according to U.S. 
Ambassador to Poland Arthur Bliss Lane, 
was used to ensure Soviet subjugation of 
Poland. 

So important was Lehman in the Establish- 
ment that on May 29, 1950, the Chicago 
Tribune published photographs of Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., Felix Frankfurter, and Her- 
bert Lehman accompanied by a commentary 
declaring that “a person with highest state 
department connections identified these 
three figures as the secret government of the 
United States.” A bit hyperbolic, perhaps, but 
close enough to the truth as to be discom- 
forting. 

Lehman’s niece, Helen Lehman Butten- 
wieser, kept Alger Hiss and his family at her 
Westchester home while the Communist spy 
was being tried. She later posted $60,000 bail 
for convicted Communist spy Robert A. Sob- 
len, who fled the country. Her husband Ben- 
jamin Buttenwieser (C.F_R.) is a Kuhn, Loeb 
partner and a trustee of the Socialist New 
School for Social Research.‘ 

Because Lehman Brothers is a partnership 
and not a corporation, we do not Know its 
total wealth, but the Los Angeles Times of 
March 29, 1964, observed: 

Certainly in capital assets, or money avail- 
able, Lehman Brothers is one of the richest 
firms in the world. The fortune of the Leh- 
man family, high into the hundreds of mil- 
lions, is a factor, as well as the wealth of 
many of its partners. 

Another key Establishment firm is Lazard 
Freres & Company of New York, a subsidiary 
of the Rothschilds’ Paris operation of the 
same name. A power within Lazard Freres is 
Eugene Black (C.F.R.), a member of the 
secretive Pilgrim Society, a director of the 
Rockefeller’s Chase Manhattan Bank and of 
the New York Times, a trustee of the Ford 
Foundation, former President of the World 
Bank, and former trustee of the Brookings 
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Institution and the Atlantic Council, Retired 
head of the firm is Frank Altschul (CF.R.), 
a Lehman brother-in-law. 

Until his death last year the big man at 
the Establishment banking firm of Gold- 
man, Sachs & Company was Sidney Wein- 
berg, who once sat on the board of directors 
of thirty of the nation’s largest firms. Though 
a key Insider in getting business support for 
F.D.R.’s New Deal, Weinberg raised $6 million 
before the 1952 Republican Convention to 
stop conservative Robert Taft and deliver the 
nomination for Eisenhower. Among the new 
partners at Goldman, Sachs & Company is 
Henry Fowler—perhaps, next to Henry Mor- 
genthau Jr., the worst Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the history of the Republic. Fowler 
is apparently receiving his reward from the 
international banking fraternity for denud- 
ing the nation of its gold and silver reserve, 
much of which has wound up in the coffers 
of the banking Insiders. 

The last of the Rothschilds’ “big five” is 
Dillon, Read & Company, headed by C. Doug- 
las Dillon (C.F.R.), Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under John Kennedy. Dillon is, or has 
been, chairman of the board of the ultra- 
Leftist Brookings Institution, a director of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, and a trustee of 
the Rockefeller Foundation. It was Douglas 
Dillon who arranged the demise of America’s 
silver certificates, our last redeemable 
money, Another officer of Dillon, Read & 
Company is August Belmont, grandson of 
the original August Belmont sent here in the 
1840s by the Rothschilds as their first Amer- 
ican representative. The Rothschild repre- 
sentative on President Nixon’s staff is Peter 
Flanigan, Assistant to the President. He is on 
loan from Dillon, Read & Company, where he 
is a vice president." 

The above firms represent the Establish- 
ment interests about which we are speaking 
when we talk to the Establishment Press. 
We will get to the details of ownership and 
control shortly. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT’S TIMES 


Few will doubt that the New York Times 
represents the kingdom and the power of the 
Establishment communications system. As 
John C. Merrill observed in his The Elite 
Press: “With. the exception of the Wall 
Street Journal or the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, the New York Times is the nearest 
thing in the United States to a national 
newspaper.” 

The Times is found in practically every 
academic library (there are 2,500 subscrib- 
ers to its microfilm service) and is read by 
more than half of the presidents of our na- 
tion's colleges. Ultimately, it is The Impor- 
tant Paper For Important People Everywhere. 
Fifty copies of the Times go to the White 
House every day. Most Congressmen and 
Senators read it as a daily bible. Seventy-one 
embassies in Washington subscribe, includ- 
ing that of the Soviets. It is even read by 
the Comrades in Peking, and thirty-nine 
copies are sent to Moscow. (See Saturday 
Evening Post, October 9, 1965.) “A signifi- 
cance of the Times,” Timesman James Res- 
ton has written, “is its multiplier effect. 
What appears in the Times automatically 
appears later in other places.” 

Concerning this multiplier effect, Alice 
Widener, columnist for Barron’s, notes: 

It is a fact that most editors and newsmen 
on the staffs of Life, Look, Time, Newsweek, 
etc., and most editors, reporters and com- 
mentators at NBC, CBS, and ABC take their 
news and editorial cues from the New York 
Times. Technically, it is a great newspaper; 
but it reports much of the news in con- 
formity with its editorial policies. 

The smug, self-important arrogance of 
the Times is reflected in this statement by 
James Reston (C.F.R.), its vice president, 
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syndicated columnist, and former chief 
Washington corresponden‘: 

Our primary responsibility is not, perhaps 
unfortunately, an obligation to the com- 
muter reading the paper on the train down 
from Westchester. Our primary responsibil- 
ity is to the historian of 50 years from now. 
Unique among newspapers, the Times is 
prime source material—and we must never 
poison the stream of history. 

Future generations fishing in the New 
York Times for details of the activities of the 
International Communist Conspiracy will 
do well to run the most vigorous tests of that 
stream before drinking the water or de- 
vouring the fish. Doubtless the best expert 
on how the stream is poisoned is Mr, Her- 
man H. Dinsmore. After serving thirty-four 
years on the news staff of the Times, includ- 
ing many years as associate foreign editor 
and nine years as editor of its international 
edition,.Mr. Dinsmore could no longer take 
the increasingly Leftist slant of the paper 
and retired to write a book exposing it. In 
his book, All The News That Fits (a parody 
of the Times’ slogan, “All The News That’s 
Fit To Print”), Dinsmore observes: 

... The New York Times took no really 
effective steps to counter these Communist 
thrusts and all too frequently appeared. to 
back them, as if to play the Soviet regime 
of against the United States and other dem- 
ocratic nations of the West. The New York 
Times in more recent years has stated that 
it wants a balance of power in the world— 
as if it were possible to maintain such a 
thing. Editorially, it has freely criticized the 
United States while but sparingly finding 
fault with Communist actions.... 

The attitude of the New York Times to- 
ward the Soviet Union has resulted in re- 
markable distortions in its news columns 
and in its editorial judgments. .. 2 

The Times is, incidentally, the sole U.S, 
recipient of news from Russia’s TASS news 
agency. And, it has employed a number of 
reporters whose pro-Communist diatribes 
are notorious. Such men as Herbert L. Mat- 
thews (C.F.R.), Harrison Salisbury (C.F.R.), 
Lester E. Markel (C.F.R.), Ralph Parker, and 
Walter Duranty spent the greater portion of 
their careers with the Times as side-show 
barkers for every Communist regime able 
to rattle a cage. 

When the noted philologist, Dr. Medford 
Evans, set out in 1956 to do a two-year study 
that he thought might prove the Times fol- 
lowed the editorial lead of the Communist 
Worker, he discovered that just the opposite 
was true, As Professor Evans noted in Ameri- 
can Opinion for September 1969: 

When John B. Chapple, of Ashland, Wis- 
consin, publisher of the Ashland Press, was 
ayoung man he went to Yale, became a Marz- 
ist, joined the Communist Party, and took 
atrip to Russia—this was about 1927—in the 
company of Robert Minor, subsequently edi- 
tor of the Daily Worker, one of the top 
Communists of this country at that time. 
Chapple, who long ago renounced Commu- 
nism and is now a devout Christian, still re- 
members vividly that Minor once said to him, 
“Son, read the New York Times every day so 
that you will always know what the line is.” 

Not surprisingly, when the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee began to investi- 
gate a Communist cell within the Times, 
publisher Arthur Hays Sulzberger (C.F R., 
Pilgrim Society, Rockefeller Foundation, and 
Norman Thomas Foundation) nearly blew 
a tube. Sulzberger, it seemed, wouldn't recog- 
nize a Communist if one attacked him with a 
hammer and sickle. He wrote in the New York 
Times Magazine that he would not “institute 
a witch hunt” .o eliminate Communists from 
his staff. You see, he noted, “even if we found 
a Communist or two... we would run the 
risk of destroying the atmosphere needed for 
the production of the kind of newspaper we 
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are publishing.” Which is, of course, the 
point, Sulzberger's feeling of comradeship ex- 
tended to the point of loaning newsprint to 
the Communist Daily Worker when it ran 
short. (Harpers, January 1969, Page 72.) 

Despite the extreme discomfort of Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, the government questioned 
a number of Times employees about their 
Communist connections and activities. These 
included: John T. McManus and Allan James 
Aronson (both of whom later went to work 
for openly Communist publications), Jack 
Shafer, Samuel Weissman, Seymour Pect, 
Nathan Alexkovsky, Robert Shelton, Matilda 
Landsman, Jerry Zalph, James S. Glaser, and 
Alden Whitman. What was absurd about an 
investigation at such a level is that it is not 
the card-carrying streetbunder Communists 
who make this voice of the C.F.R. Establish- 
ment so dangerous. The danger comes from 
the Insiders of the so-called legitimate 
world” who control the Times. Let us look at 
that part of the story. 

The modern history of the New York Times 
dates from 1896, when Adolph Ochs took over 
the paper, Gerald Johnson notes in An Hon- 
orable Titan that Ochs’ mother, Bertha Levy 
Ochs, had been so involved in the Communist 
Revolution of 1848, that her family was “ad- 
vised” to leave Bavaria. Doubtless Comrade 
Bertha regaled young Adolph with tales of 
workers throwing off their chains and of 
world revolution financed by the humani- 
tarian Insiders of international banking. The 
debt-ridden Ochs jumped from the Chat- 
tanocoga Times into the big apple by taking 
over the foundering New York Times for the 
borrowed sum of $75,000. Johnson tells how 
Ochs arranged it: 

He had arrived in New York almost un- 
known; but by August 17, 1896, he was well 
and favorably known to a group of men 
whose power in the financial, business and 
political worlds was out of all proportion to 
their numbers. 

Mr. Ochs’ backers in taking control of the 
Times were international bankers J. P. Mor- 
gan; August Belmont; and Kuhn, Loeb’s 
Jacob Schiff. The latter two were Rothschild 
agents. (Johnson, Pp. 130, 132, 137-138.) 
Later, the Lehman Brothers began working 
with the Times on other ventures. Ferdinand 
Lundberg reports in America’s 60 Families: 
“Although not conspicuously connected with 
publishing, this banking family stands close 
to the New York Times .. . it has the oute 
standing interest in the Kimberly Clark Cor- 
poration, a paper-making enterprise which, 
with the New York Times, jointly controls 
the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Com- 
pany...” 

The Rothschilds’ voice of the American 
Establishment passed from the publishing 
hands of Adolph Ochs (C.F.R.) to his son-in- 
law Arthur Hays Sulzberger (C.F.R.) to his 
son-in-law Orvil E. Dryfoos (C.F.R.) to the 
current publisher, Arthur Ochs “Punch” 
Sulzberger (CF.R.). “Punch” Sulzberger’s 
cousin, John Oakes (C.F.R.) is editor of the 
editorial page and is described by Herman 
Dinsmore as a “foaming-at-the-mouth Leftist 
who has done much to destroy the paper's 
objectivity.” So far to the Left is John Oakes 
that he chose to attend the national conven- 
tion of the Socialist League for Industrial 
Democracy in other than a reportorial capac- 
ity. He boasts that his militantly Leftist edi- 
torial policy is carefully contrived: 

We try to take a point of view that we 
think ts beneficial to the country—broadly 
called Liberal and generally international- 
ist—and then we go ahead and argue it as 
vigorously as possible. I rule the expression 
“on the other hand” off the page. 

Another high official in the Times empire 
is Amory Bradford (C.F.R.), who had the 
good fortune to marry Carol Warburg Roths- 
child. Harding Bancroft (C.F.R.), of the In- 
terstate Broadcasting Company and Carne- 
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gie Endowment for International Peace, 
serves as the Times’ executive vice president. 
Bancroft, who is closely associated with 
C.I.A. Director Richard Helms, was respon- 
sible for the Times’ hatchet job on former 
State Department security evaluator Otto 
Otepka.? Mr. Otepka had in his files informa- 
tion about Bancroft’s pro-Soviet activities 
which established that he had been under 
the influence of Alger Hiss. 

Alger Hiss had many friends at the New 
York Times. Richard Nixon notes on Page 20 
of Siz Crises that it was Times Vice President 
James Reston (C.F.R.) who recommended 
Alger Hiss (C.F.R.) to John Foster Dulles 
(C.F.R.) to head the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Reston is regarded 
as the Establishment successor to Walter 
Lippmann as journalistic spokesman for the 
Insiders. Follow his columns closely and you 
will soon suspect that you are plugged into 
an Insider intercom. 

Yet, as large as the influence of the New 
York Times is now, it is about to be multi- 
plied many times. Its news service, which 
provides editorials and “interpretive” news 
stories to 212 daily papers, is planning to 
offer a computer service in 1971. 
to Editor And Publisher for April 5, 1969, 
Times Vice President Ivan Veit has an- 
nounced that the Times Information Bank 
is programming a third generation I.B.M, 
360/50 computer to provide background in- 
formation on people and events for news- 
papers, broadcast networks, university re- 
searchers, and government planners. Of 
course, the decision as to what information 
goes into the computer and what goes into 
the “Memory Hole” is up to the unbiased 
judgment of the Establishmentarians who 
run the New York Times. Almost certainly 
this service will be used by the networks and 
wire services so that “All The News That’s 
Fit To Tint” will go into virtually every 
home in the country. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT AXIS 


New York, of course, is one end of the Es- 
tablishment axis, and New York’s afternoon 
Leftist daily is the Establishment’s New York 
Post, headed by Dorothy Schiff, granddaugh- 
ter of Jacob Schiff, the Daddy Warbucks of 
the Russian Revolution. The Post, which had 
once been the property of the notoriously 
radical family of Thomas Lamont (C.F.R.), 
and which was later run by Jacob Schiff’s 
son-in-law, George Backer, an executive in 
the Red American Labor Party, makes the 
Times look conservative by comparison. It is 
now edited by James Wechsler, a former offi- 
cial of the Young Communist League who 
discovered he could be more effective on the 
outside. Dorothy Schiff, who is related to 
both the Warburgs and the Rothschilds, has 
had five husbands. Like many people who are 
incapable of manning their own lives, she is 
sure she knows how to run those of every- 
body else. 

The Washington end of the Establish- 
ment’s New York-Washington newspaper 
axis is the redoubtable Washington Post, 
often referred to in the Intelligence com- 
munity as the Washington edition of Pravda. 
What the Post prints is important as it is the 
capital’s only morning newspaper and is 
read by most members of Congress. What 
the Post does not print is also important 
and notorious. A long-time staffer at the 
Library of Congress told us that fully half 
of the articles cited in Congressional debate 
(not including appendages in the Congres- 
sional Record Appendiz) come from either 
the Washington Post or the New York Times. 

The Post is the creature of the late Eu- 
gene Meyer (C.F.R.), whose family immi- 
grated to America in) the backwash of the 
failure of the Communist Paris Commune 
of 1848. Meyer’s father, Gunther, was named 
U.S. representative of the Rothschilds’ firm 
of Lazard Freres. Eugene studied interna- 
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tional banking in Hamburg, Berlin, Paris, 
and London and also became associated with 
Lazard Freres. Later he became a partner 
of Bernard Baruch in Alaskan mining ad- 
ventures and Baruch brought Meyer to 
Washington in 1917 to head a division of the 
War Industries Board. Messers Baruch and 
Meyer held almost complete dictatorial con- 
trol over America’s wartime industry and 
placed billions of dollars in war production 
contracts with friends and associates. 

President Wilson soon put Meyer in charge 
of the War Finance Corporation which had 
charge of selling War Bonds. Eugene Meyer's 
dealings there were shady to say the least. 
According to Con: Louis McFadden, 
then Chairman of the House Banking Com- 
mittee: 

I call your attention to House Report No. 
1635, 68th Congress, 2nd Session, which re- 
veals that at least twenty-four million dol- 
lars in bonds were duplicated, Ten billion 
dollars worth of bonds were surreptitiously 
destroyed. Our committee on Banking and 
Currency found the records of the War Fi- 
nance Corporation under Eugene Meyer Jr. 
extremely faulty. While the books were be- 
ing brought before our committee by the 
people who were custodians of them and 
taken back to the Treasury at night, the 
committee discovered that alterations were 
being made in the permanent records. 

Meyer, who held important positions in 
every Administration between Wilson and 
Truman, was author of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, and was made 
Chairman of the R.F.C. when the Act was 
passed, He was also a governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the first head of the 
World Bank, 

Using money made from his World War I 
manipulations, Eugene Meyer bought the 
Washington Post in 1933, ostensibly to sup- 
port F.D.R.’s New Deal, but also reportedly 
to squelch investigations into how Meyer 
and his partners in New York and Europe 
had helped to maneuver the United States 
into the war and then helped themselves to 
enormous profits. Eugene Meyer’s first move 
was to fire the Post’s editor for refusal to 
editorially support U.S. recognition of the 
Soviet Union. 

Over the years the Establishment Wash- 
ington Post has done everything possible to 
promote Leftist interests in all matters for- 
eign and domestic. It has sought to smear 
every investigation of Communist subver- 
sion, and its talented cartoodlum, Herblock, 
has performed the most vicious sort of 
hatchet job on every conservative personality 
to impress the Washington scene over the 
past three decades, 

The Post is now in the control of the 
Eugene and Agnes Meyer Foundation so that 
the Meyer family will not have to pay the 
taxes which the Washington Post advocates 
for those of us who are unilluminated. After 
the death of Meyer control over the oper- 
ation was vested in Philip Graham (C.F.R.), 
Meyer’s son-in-law and a former law clerk 
of Insider Felix Frankfurter. Graham ran 
the show until he could take it no longer 
and put a bullet in his brain in 1963. Con- 
trol is now in the hands of his widow, 
Katherine, Graham, Eugene’s daughter. 
Chairman of the board of the Washington 
Post Company is Frederick S. Beebe (C.F.R.). 

The Establishmentarian Post has recently 
become so overtly revolutionary as to resem- 
ble a high-class undergrounder, New Leftist 
staffers like firebrand Nicholas Von Hoffman 
are so radical that Mrs. Graham has let it 
be known that even she is worried about the 
revolutionary rhetoric which appears in her 
paper. Sophisticated Washingtonians say this 
is social camouflage, noting that Mrs. Gra- 
ham would certainly terminate the employ 
of any staffer whose rhetoric so much as sug- 
gested anti-Communism. 

The Washington Post Company now pub- 
lishes the powerful Paris Herald Tribune in 
partnership with the New York Times. The 
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Post also owns a wire and feature service 
specializing in editorials and “interpretive” 
news stories which it operates in coopera- 
tion with the formerly conservative Los An- 
geles Times, Sixty-eight daily papers, with 
a combined circulation of over 12 million, 
use the Post news service. The Post Com- 
pany also owns the C.B.S. outlets in Wash- 
ington, WITOP-TV and WTOP-AM and FM 
(an all news station). The firm’s newspaper, 
radio, and TV outlets—plus its magazine, 
Newsweek—all reel out the same editorial 
line. They combine to give the Insiders a 
powerful ideological pull in the nation’s 
capital. 
ON THE OTHER COAST 


The West Coast end of the Establishment’s 
newspaper complex is the Los Angeles 
Times—gross sales, $396 million, the nation's 
third-largest news medium. Before 1960, it 
would have been difficult to find a more con- 
servative newspaper in the United States, 
but im less than a decade the paper did a 
virtual about-face. While it remains nominal- 
ly Republican, its Republicanism is strictly 
of the Rockefeller (C.F.R.) stripe and con- 
servatives regularly take a bludgeoning in its 
feature articles and on the editorial page— 
which more and more resembles that of its 
partner the Washington Post. 

The Times is not the least bit shy about 
taking strong political stands, almost always 
on the “Liberal” side. Gone from its pages 
are such stalwarts as Morrie Ryskind, Henry 
J. Taylor, Robert Allen, Paul Scott, Holmes 
Alexander, and (the crowning blow!) Al 
Capp, whose savage satires of the hick ide- 
ologies of contemporary “Liberals” just aren’t 
funny to the Times. 

A key figure in helping to ruin the Los 
Angeles Times is reported to be E. O. Guth- 
man, its national news editor. Guthman rose 
from obscurity while a reporter for a Seattle 
newspaper when he did a series exonerat- 
ing a University of Washington professor 
charged with being a Communist. For his ef- 
fort he won a Pulitzer Prize, a Nieman Fel- 
lowship, and a place on the staff of Senator 
Robert Kennedy. From there he came to roost 
high on the staff of the Times. The ex-wife of 
the man who provided us with this informa- 
tion, himself a former Communist, was a 
member of the same Communist Party cell 
as the professor whom Guthman is said to 
have cleared. 

The Times began to move Left after Dor- 
othy “Buff” Chandler successfully pushed her 
husband Norman out as publisher, using a 
series of flagrant indiscretions by Norman as 
the lever. Replacing Norman Chandler was 
their son Otis, a man of imposing physical 
(but limited mental) qualities. Whether Otis 
is a foil for his Machiavellian mother or is 
manipulated by the entourage of “intellec- 
tuals” for whom he flaunts admiration is an 
oft debated subject.* 

For whatever reason, Otis Chandler indi- 
cated in a speech at the 1969 stockholders’ 
meeting of the Times-Mirror Corporation 
that he sees the role of the Times as the 
“education” of its subscribers to adjust to 
the revolution which he says has already be- 
gun. Here is Otis Chandler’s amazing state- 
ment: 

Our role as a major class circulation news- 
paper is a difficult one to fulfill. For this 
nation is in the midst of a revolution. Our 
job on The Times is to patiently and gently, 
but honestly, reveal this fact to our nearly 
million reading families, most of whom do 
not want to believe what is happening in our 
society. ... 

It seems to me that the core of our prob- 
lem as a nation—and more specifically the 
core of our problem on The Times—is to be 
able to accept the fact that a revolution does 
exist, that it will not simply wither away, 
that we must determine how to adjust our 
institutions and modify our living styles to 
meet the conditions of the latter halj of the 
20th century. 

And just that—recognizing the existence 
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of the revolution—will be a traumatic expe- 
rience for most of us. Traumatic for what is 
called the “power structure” or the “estab- 
lishment,” traumatic jor the very solid mid- 
dle class which is the real power structure 
in this community, traumatic for our roman- 
ticists and our idealists, even traumatic for 
those of us on The Times. 

A mass newspaper—like the Los Angeles 
Times—must remember that the preponder- 
ance of its subscribers have a basic interest 
in preserving the status quo—or they think 
they have. 

A mass newspaper, then, once it has be- 
gun slowly to grasp the dimensions of the 
problems oj its society, can begin slowly to 
document them—to fulfill one of its pri- 
mary purposes, which is to educate. 

This is what we are now doing each day 
with our many staff by-line exclusive ar- 
ticies. =,» 

I think this is the most dificult of all 
our roles—to educate—because more often 
than not we will be attempting it against the 
will of our subscribers. ... The preponder- 
ance of them will-not want to believe any- 
thing about “the system” has become obso- 
lete. The preponderance will insist that most 
of the blacks and most of the young are 
really quite happy with the way things are, 
and that only the kooks and the racists are 
objecting, and that even these kooks and 
racists are doing it solely because they are 
only troublemakers. 

They will not want to believe that the 
hearts of our cities—in which most of them 
do not live after 6 p.m.—have become un- 
livable and ungovernable. 

They will want us to stop talking about 
it—stop breeding discontent—stop inciting 
tiots—stop publicizing troublemakers. I hear 
it every day. 

They will accuse us of destroying respect 
for the Flag, respect for our elected officials, 
respect for private enterprise, respect jor 
selj-respect itself. 

They will find it very hard indeed to be- 
lieve that we are not determined to destroy 
@ society and a nation that they live... . 

They will, indeed, Mr, Chandler! 

Since the Times, Los Angeles’ sole morning 
newspaper, has joined the Establishment’s 
created revolution, it has won the plaudits 
of the “Liberal” elite and is now declared to 
be one of the Top Ten newspapers in Amer- 
ica, As John Merrill writes in The Elite 
Press: 

...If there is a paper on the West Coast 
which comes closest to being like the New 
York Times, it is the Times of Los Angeles. 
It is the West Coast’s biggest and wealthiest 
daily; ...It consumes more newsprint than 
any other American daily, and accounts for 
at least 20 per cent of all newsprint used in 
the eleven Western states... . 

The Times is extremely aggressive in ac- 
quiring other media properties. It now con- 
trols New American Library, a large Leftist 
paperback publishing company which pro- 
duces Penguin, Mentor, and Signet books. 
The Times also recently purchased the Dallas 
Times Herald for a staggering $91.4 million. 
It then turned around and bought fifty-one 
percent of the Long Island Newsday, which 
has the largest circulation of any suburban 
newspaper in America, for $33 million, And, 
oh yes, the Times-Mirror Corporation's chief 
executive officer is now former U.C.L.A, Chan- 
cellor Franklin Murphy (C.F.R.). 

Another very important newspaper group 
in California is the strategic McClatchy 
chain, which owns the Sacramento Bee in the 
state’s capital, as well as other newspapers 
and eight radio and TV stations. In his will 
founder Charles K. McClatchy required his 
heirs and assigns to fight for socialism. The 
will states: 

One fundamental issue will never change 
and that is the vital issue of government 
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ownership. I want the McClatchy newspapers 
to battle for that principle at any and all 
times no matter against what odds, 

The McClatchy clan has lived up to the 
will both in letter and spirit. 


IN MIDDLE AMERICA 


Voice of the Establishment-financed revo- 
lution in middle America is the extremely 
wealthy Field family, owner of the Chicago 
Sun-Times and Daily News, WFLD-TV, The 
Publishers-Hall Syndicate, and World Book 
Encyclopedia. Revolutionary activity in the 
Field Family began with Marshal Field III, 
who inherited a fabulous fortune which 
made him one of the world’s richest men. 
When young Field, a Catholic educated in 
England, became severely disturbed after two 
unsuccessful marriages, he put himself in 
the care of psychiatrist Gregory Zilboorg. The 
Saturday Evening Post of December 6, 1941, 
noted: 

What the New Deal failed to accomplish in 
altering Field’s outlook psychoanalysis did. 
In 1935, after being divorced by his second 
wife, Field spent a year in baring his psyche 
to an eminent psychoanalyst. It was after 
emerging from the medical confessional that 
this instinct for public service ... began to 
lope, then to charge. The main course of the 
charge ... happened to agree with the politi- 
cal orientation of Field’s psychoanalyst, who 
mizes pure science with an intellectual spon- 
sorship of liberal causes. ... 

The Saturday Evening Post continues: 

Dr. Zilboorg, whose clientele includes 
many rick Manhattanites, once identified 
himself as an “intellectual revolutionist.” 
Before becoming a soul doctor he was a busy 
politico in Russia, where he was born... . 

In 1941, encouraged by F.D.R. and his “in- 
tellectual revolutionist,” Field bought the 
Chicago Daily News, already in the control 
of the Kuhn, Loeb Company, in order to 
develop a more powerful Leftist voice to off- 
set the booming conservatism of Colonel 
Robert H. McCormick and his Chicago Trib- 
une. Later he created the Chicago Sun- 
Times, a grisly Leftist tabloid. Field became 
active in such subversive causes as the Tito- 
ist American Committee for Yugoslay Relief, 
the American Society for Russian Relief, the 
Chicago Civil Liberties Committee, and the 
Chicago Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship: 

During World War II, after inheriting an- 
other 97 million tax-free dollars, Field 
started the pro-Soviet New York newspaper 
PM. As the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities reported: “Our investigation 
has shown that a steady barrage against Con- 
gress comes from Marshall Field's PM. 
(Sometimes described as the uptown edition 
of the Daily Worker... .)” (House Report 
No. 2277, Page 3, June 25, 1942.) Field lost 
more than $4 million on the effort. He could 
afford it. 

The Field Foundation, endowed by Mar- 
shall Field, was found by the Cox Committee, 
a House Committee to Investigate Founda- 
tions, to have been heavily infiltrated by the 
Communists. The Pield Foundation, at one 
time headed by Adlai Stevenson, has funded 
such Officially cited Communist Fronts as 
The Open Road; the People’s Institute of 
Applied Religion, Inc.; the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare; the Institute 
of Pacific Relations; the Highlander Folk 
School; and, the American Committee in Aid 
of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives. And, of 
course, the Field Foundation was a major 
financial backer of the late Martin Luther 
King’s Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference and poured $250,000 into backing the 
Communist project known as “Resurrection 
City.” 

The latest Left Field is Marshall Field V, 
at twenty-nine the youngest major news- 
paper publisher in the United States. The 
Daily News publisher was educated at Har- 
vard and worked for the embarrassingly 
Leftist Boston Globe, the defunct New York 
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Herald Tribune, and Random House. Young 
Field makes no bones about his commitment 
to the revolution. As he puts it, “... the 
Field Newspapers will continue to support the 
dissent and protest that historically have 
produced social change.” Master Field indi- 
cated to Newsweek that he has no regard 
for those historic forces which have pro- 
duced Western Civilization: 

I guess I’m part of the new generation, I 
don’t feel I owe anything to the past. The 
toughest thing at my age is to see a problem 
and want to change it and then run into 
people, politics, heartache and agony. The 
faster I can go, the better I will like it.... 

The mod-dressed, sideburned Field is es- 
pecially proud that his newspapers are 
aimed at countering the conservative Trib- 
une. He says: “The audience in Chicago gets 
quite a choice of representation in the news 
if they want two sides to a story. All they 
have to do is buy a Tribune and a Sun- 
Times the same day on the same story.” ° 

The Daily News is the fifth-largest eve- 
ning paper in the country and the Sun-Times 
is the fifth-largest morning paper, but the 
Field group, represented in the C.F.R. by 
William Osgood Field Jr, and Leland Stone, 
has a voice which carries far beyond the 
Chicago area through its news service, which 
is subscribed to by seventy-two newspapers 
having a combined circulation of 12.5 million. 

Two years ago young Field bought out the 
Hall Syndicate and turned it into the Pub- 
lishers-Hall Syndicate, which pushes a bat- 
tery of Establishment columnists including 
Joseph Kraft (C.F.R.), Carl Rowan, David 
Lawrence (C.F.R.), Roscoe Drummond 
(C.F.R.), and Eyans and Novak. Included for 
Syndication are Leftist political cartoonists 
Herblock, Mauldin, Feiffer, and Fischetti. 

And, with the purchase of the Hall Syndi- 
cate, Field inherited Paul Scott, possibly the 
foremost conservative columnist in the na- 
tion, Scott was quickly told by Publishers 
Hall that he would not be allowed to criti- 
cize Communist activity in the nation for 
six months, and that he must no longer make 
any references to Martin Luther King’s con- 
nections with the Communists. When Mr. 
Scott discovered that important facts were 
being edited out of his columns before they 
were sent by Publishers-Hall to the newspa- 
pers who had contracted for them, he told 
the Field crew to find themselves a hack Left- 
ist to fill the spot and began to distribute 
his own column. 

The owner of the largest group of major 
newspapers in the country is the mysterious 
Samuel Newhouse, who runs twenty-two im- 
portant daily papers, three radio stations, 
and six television statlons—having an esti- 
mated worth of $300 million. Not surpris- 
ingly, our Wail Street sources tell us that 
Kuhn, Loeb and Stern-Rosenwald (the Sears, 
Roebuck fortune) arranged many of the 
loans with which Newhouse obtained control 
of the papers which form his chain. He is a 
“Liberal” Democrat and outspoken admirer 
of Nelson Rockefeller, but the claim is made 
that he runs his newspapers strictly for 
money and avoids ideological commitment, 
Yet when Newhouse—who counts among his 
properties newspapers in Portland, St. Louis, 
Denver, Cleveland, and Birmingham—pur- 
chased the New Orleans Times-Picayune and 
the New Orleans States-Item, he crowed, “I 
just bought New Orleans.” (Time, July 27, 
1962.) He paid more for them than did Pres- 
ident Jefferson for the entire Louisiana Pur- 
chase. 

There can be little doubt that Samuel 
Newhouse, an immigrant. from Russia, 
knows that as an outsider in those areas 
where he owns newspapers he is mistrusted 
and must move slowly. In some conservative 
areas, and in special situations like St, Louis 
where his Globe Democrat couldn’t possibly 
take a stance to the Left of the Pulitzer fam- 
ily’s Post Dispatch, Newhouse keeps his fin- 
ger out of the editorial pie. Yet, by coinci- 
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dence, anti-Communist columnist Paul 
Scott was recently dropped by ten Newhouse 
papers. Hardly a coincidence. 

While Newhouse is the largest owner of 
major dailies, the equally mysterious Lord 
Thomson of Fleet (Roy Thomson of Toronto) 
has added to his international publishing 
empire some fifty-six American papers in 
small and medium-sized towns. Thomson is 
also owner of the London Times, traditional 
yoice of the British Establishment—where 
the Royal Institute for International Affairs 
is controlled by the same people who control 
our C.F.R. Thomson is a member of the elitist 
Pilgrim Society, which seeks to merge the 
United States into the British Common- 
wealth as a base for World Government, The 
major international banking firms on both 
sides of the Atlantic are well represented in 
the Pilgrim Society, and recently made it 
easy for Thomson to lay out $72 million for a 
dozen Busch-Moore newspapers in America. 
This was accomplished with the recent pur- 
chase of the Philadelphia Inquirer and Daily 
News, from U.S. Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James, Walter Annenberg (owner of TV 
Guide) The Knight chain is how one of the 
top three chains in the country in circula- 
tion. Cost of the latest acquisitions: $55 mil- 
lion. John Knight (Detroit C.F.R.) controls 
such increasingly Left-leaning dailies as the 
Detroit Free Press, the Miami Herald, the 
Akron Beacon Journal, and a dozen others. 
The Establishment Insiders lean Left, Lefter, 
Leftist. 

DEVICES FOR CONTROL 

Though newspapers are increasingly sup- 
plementing A.P. and U.P.I. with the wire and 
feature services of the more blatantly Leftist 
New York Times, Washington Post, Los An- 
geles Times, and Chicago Daily News, the As- 
sociated Press and United Press International 
are used by practically all newspaper, radio, 
and TV stations as basic sources of news, The 
wire services are in the main Establishment 
vehicles. One notes that Arthur Hays Sulz- 
berger was one of the organizers of the As- 
sociated Press in the South and was a director 
of A.P. from 1901 until 1952. Former Times- 
man Dinsmore maintains, “The Associated 
Press and the United Press follow the New 
York Times closely, and I mean that these 
news gathering agencies follow it deliber- 
ately.” 

Associated Press is a co-operative, and the 
reliability and slant of the news it puts on 
the wires is largely dependent on the local 
bureau chief. The United Press International 
is owned by the Scripps-Howard organiza- 
tion, a chain of eighteen newspapers. Scripps- 
Howard decides on editorial policy based on 
a vote of all of its editors and pursues what 
is today a moderately “Liberal” approach. 

Next to outright ownership the most ef- 
fective Establishment control over what ap- 
pears in- our newspapers lies in the power 
to make or break a paper through control 
of advertising. The average newspaper de- 
pends on advertising for from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of its revenues. Ike McAnally, 
for four decades a reporter with the New 
York Daily News, comments in Counterat- 
tack: 

The most persistent infiuence upon the 
editorial policies of metropolitan newspapers 
today is the large advertiser. In many in- 
stances these advertisers are department 
stores. Some of these make open and con- 
temptuous demands upon the front offices of 
newspapers to support the left wing. Others 
relay “suggestions” ... 

... Newspapers have surrendered uncondi- 
tionally to left wing front office pressures, 
real and imaginary ... 

.. + They realize that if they write a story 
which might draw unfavorable reaction from, 
for instance, a department store, the city 
editoris apt to throw their copy back at 
them .. . It is inevitable that with front 
Offices swinging over, individual newsmen 
have more elastic principles. 

Here’s how it works. Every one of the 
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major department store chains—R. H. Macy 
& Company, Federated Department Stores, 
Gimbel Brothers, Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, J. C. Penney Company, The May De- 
partment Stores Company, Interstate De- 
partment Stores, and Allied Stores Corpora- 
tion—has on its board of directors at least 
one officer who is a member of the Council 
on Foreign Relations and/or a partner in 
Kuhn, Loeb; Lazard Freres; Lehman 
Brothers; Dillon, Read & Company; or Gold- 
man Sachs. These chains own most of the 
major department stores in America’s great 
cities, although you might not recognize 
them by name as the names of store found- 
ers are usually retained when they are sold 
out to a chain. 

Establishment adventures will, of course, 
permit a paper to take a moderately con- 
Servative stand, but it is taboo to discuss 
the Establishment and its links with the In- 
ternational Communist Conspiracy. This is 
largely the reason why the information you 
read in American Opinion, which is readily 
available to all reporters, is not found in 
your local daily. 

The fact of the matter is, in short, that 
the Establishment Insiders have virtually 
sewn up control of America’s newspapers. 
They have control of our major television 
networks and newsmagazines too, but that is 
an area of The Media which we shall save 
for discussion in next month’s issue of Amer- 
ican Opinion. The details are as bizarre as 
they are fascinating. 

FOOTNOTES 

+The Vice President has now become not 
only the President’s best life-insurance pol- 
icy against the ultimate excess of the un- 
sophisticated Maniac Left, but also his ticket 
to re-election. The conservative wing of the 
G.O.P. will likely be kept from bolting the 
Party in 1972 by the prospect of Agnew for 
President in 1976. 

* See “The C.F.R.—Conspiracy To Rule The 
World,” American Opinion, April 1969. 

*For details of the role played by Schiff 
and his Warburg brothers-in-law in the 
Communist Revolution, see “The Bankers,” 
American Opinion, March 1970. 

*For his service while in the Kennedy- 
Johnson Administrations, George Ball 
(C.F.R.) was made a Lehman Brothers part- 
ner, 

*The direct representative of the English 
Rothschilds in the United States is Peter 
Fleck (C.F.R.), a partner in the bank of N.M. 
Rothschild & Sons of London. He has an office 
at 70 Pine Street, New York. 

¢ Herman Dinsmore’s well-documented ex- 
posé (Arlington House, New York, 1969) got 
the silent treatment from the Establishment 
media at the same time Gay Talese’s The 
Kingdom And The Power, a gossipy book 
written with the help of the Times to offset 
the influence of Dinsmore’s book, received 
the full hullabaloo treatment from the 
Establishment Press. 

The Times has voiced opposition to every 
federal official who ever opposed domestic 
Communism—from A. Mitchell Palmer in 
1918 to Otto Otepka in 1969. 

8 Certainly other members of the Chandler 
family are extremely patriotic and conserva- 
tive, but they have been frozen out of all 
authority in the running of the newspaper. 

*The Chicago Tribune ‘has moved a long 
way into the middle of the road since the 
passing of Colonel McCormick. The Trib’s 
Sunday Book Review section now comes from 
the Washington Post, a fact which must 
cause the Colonel to spend Sundays spin- 
ning in his grave. 

1 Naturally enough, Establishmentarian 
Newhouse keeps much of his wealth carefully 
protected within a tax-exempt foundation. 
He has 18 million readers, many of them 
in cities without competition. As Newhouse 
brags: “I've got more circulation around New 
York—765,000—than the New York Times.” 
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HOPE FOR WORLD PEACE IN 
CURRENT SALT NEGOTIATIONS 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the strate- 
gic arms limitation talks—SALT—be- 
tween this country and the Soviet Union 
have developed to a point where it now 
appears that a meaningful treaty is likely 
to emerge. I have continuously urged 
that such negotiations be conducted, and 
hailed the President’s action at starting 
the talks last year. 

The possibilities of halting the ever- 
escalating number of offensive and de- 
fensive missiles, such as the MIRV and 
the ABM, and the further possibility of 
reduced troop requirements in Europe 
fills the mind with a hope for real world 
peace. 

However, though the potential may be 
there, success in the area of national se- 
curity can only be measured in terms of 
hard facts and proved safety. Therefore, 
before the final treaty is signed, we must 
be sure that it contains the safeguards 
necessary to insure against violation of 
its covenants and that it does not leave 
the United States at a disadvantage from 
the start. 

A treaty with the dimensions this one 
could have, and the fact that it is be- 
tween the two superpowers of the world, 
is often difficult to relate to the domestic 
front and particularly to each individual 
and each family. Nevertheless, if we can 
meet with success in this area during 
the next year, the beneficial conse- 
quences for every American are innu- 
merable. 

OFFENSIVE MISSILE LIMIT 

The broad aspects of agreements, as 
briefly outlined in the communique 
issued by the negotiators last month, in- 
dicate that present offensive missiles will 
be limited quantitatively. This would 
mean that our present arsenal of ICBM’s 
and Polaris/Poseidon missiles would be 
frozen at present levels as would that of 
the Soviet Union. 

This in itself would mean a substan- 
tial savings in offensive weapons pro- 
duction. We have a parity position—or 
perhaps a slight edge—with the U.S.S.R., 
at the moment which assures us of sub- 
stantial firepower in case of nuclear at- 
tack. At present levels, our offensive 
weapons can inflict a degree of damage 
that would be unacceptable to the So- 
viets. 

ABM LIMITATION 

But there is a further and more sig- 
nificant provision being discussed in the 
current talks. This is the limitation of 
the U.S. defensive antiballistic missile 
systems—ABM—and the giant SS~9’s. 
Freezing the development of these multi- 
billion-dollar systems would reduce the 
need for increased defense spending in 
the country over the next 20 years. 

The ABM system became necessary 
when the Soviet Union began deploy- 
ment of its massive SS—9’s, an offensive 
missile which threatens to upset the bal- 
ance between the two superpowers. At 
the same time, the U.S.S.R. began de- 
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velopment of its own ABM. system 
around Moscow. The combination of 
fully deployed Soviet SS-9 and ABM 
systems would make the U.S, nuclear 
deterrent meaningless. 

Top officials of the President’s staff 
made public the offer of abandonment 
of the ABM system at a press briefing 
recently. It was also revealed that. the 
Soviets have a 64-site antimissile system 
now installed around Moscow compared 
with the two U.S. sites under construc- 
tion and two planned for locations out 


West. 
BLUE CHIP ABM 


The administration argues that the 
present ABM development planned by 
this country will serve as a blue chip in 
the table stakes during the Vienna con- 
ference. It is said that the system, once 
completed, would nullify the effects of 
the SS-9’s; thus serving as an effective 
bargaining point. Be this as it may, if 
these talks are successful, the need for 
development of the ABM would be elim- 
inated. 

However, if the U.S.S.R. continues its 
production of the SS-9’s and its ABM 
system, and pressures in the United 
States for reduced defense spending con- 
tinue to prevail, the Soviets could be 
placed in the dominant position of being 
able to launch an all-out nuclear attack 
without fear of significant retaliation. 

However, the SALT agreement could 
put a halt to this dangerous escalation 
and serve as a vehicle for further talks 
that might lead to mutiilateral reduc- 
tion of international tensions between 
the two giants. 


TROOP REDUCTION IN EUROPE 


It is this latter possibility. that offers 
the greatest hope for the future. The 
United States presently maintains over 
300,000 troops in Europe as part of its 
commitment.to NATO and as a first line 
of defense for this country. These troops 
cost the U.S. taxpayer $14 billion an- 
nually. 

The Soviets and their allies in Eastern 
Europe have indicated a willingness to 
reduce U.S.-Soviet troop levels on the 
continent on a bilateral basis. This would 
result in significant savings for the U.S, 
Government without compromising our 
national security position. 

The billions of dollars that are pres- 
ently slated to go for the ABM system, 
the MIRV system, and other necessary 
nuclear deterrents, could be channeled 
into needed domestic programs and low- 
ered taxes. A successful treaty negotia- 
tion will definitely help ease the eco- 
nomic pressure that the increased de- 
fense spending needs have placed on the 
average taxpayer. 

More importantly than the savings of 
billions of dollars, however, is the new 
national’ sense of security that eased in- 
ternational tensions and a real world 
peace would bring—a sense of security 
that is not based on a reign of terror and 
compounded by the fear of a possibly 
misguided and completely ruinous; nu- 
clear war. 7 

HISTORICAL BACKING 

This Nation shed the blood of ‘many 
of its citizens in two world wars during 
this century. Their efforts were supposed 
to bring peace to the world and an end 
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to war for all time. That dream and that 
goal have yet to be realized. 

At last this Nation is in a position to 
negotiate a treaty that will make the 
lives of those men lost so many years ago 
worth the terrible cost this country and 
their families have paid. 

Peace! Peace through mutual realiza- 
tion of the life that the world can give, 
not the death that nuclear destruction 
could bring. 

It is difficult not to express some words 
of joy at the hope that the dreams of our 
predecessors in this century may finally 
be realized at our hands, Every effort 
must be made—every channel pursued— 
to assure a U.S.-U.S.S.R. treaty on stra- 
tegic arms limitation that will bring this 
goal to fruition. I am confident that the 
time for a lasting world peace is at hand 
and the writing on the wall spells SALT. 


ROBERT ALEX BARON—FIGHTER 
FOR QUIETER CITIES 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, there is in- 
creasing awareness of the dangerous en- 
vironmental hazard of noise pollution. 

Scientists have proven that noise is 
not only damaging to the hearing, but 
also to the physical and mental health of 
human beings. 

I have introduced legislation with 22 
cosponsors—the Noise Control Act of 
1970 (H.R. 16520 and H.R. 16708)— 
which would set up an Office of Noise 
Control within the Office of the Surgeon 
General of the United States. 

The problem of noise has also aroused 
citizen group concern. 

One such group is in New York City. 
The Citizens for A Quieter City, Inc., led 
by its: director Robert Alex Baron, is 
working hard to document the danger of 
noise, to bring it to the attention of New 
Yorkers, and to see that something is 
done—before it is too late. 

Recently, this organization received a 
$300,000. grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion to make an initial study on noise and 
its effects. 

I am including in the Recorp a profile 
from the August 25 New York Post, 
“Daily Closeup—The Storm Before the 
Quiet,” by Lindsy Van Gelder. This ar- 
ticle tells of Mr. Baron’s work to make 
New York City a less noisy one. 

I urge my colleagues to read this ar- 
ticle, and to join the fight against noise 
pollution. 

The article follows: 

Tue STORM BEFORE THE QUIET 

“Unlike air pollution, noise doesn't kill you 
outright,” says Robert Alex Baron. “It just 
makes every day a living nightmare.” 

Baron, executive director of Citizens for a 
Quieter City Inc., adds that excessive noise 
has been shown to cause fatigue, stress, acci- 
dents, irascibility, pain, occasional deafness 
and possible harm to unborn children. He’s 
trying to do something about it. 

The danger zone for human ears starts 
when noise, especially if prolonged, registers 
85 decibels. Rumbling trucks and buses often 
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register 95, jackhammers 100, lawnmowers 
98, building-top air conditioners 100, motor- 
cycles 115, overhead jets 115, and amplified 
rock bands 120. One recent experiment 
showed that laboratory rats suffered death 
after prolonged exposure at 150 decibels. 

“Big city noise is getting worse all the time, 
as new noisemakers are invented and put 
into use and congestion gets worse,” said 
Baron, sitting in his Park Ave. office not far 
from a clattering Xerox machine. 

“The problem now,” he added, “is to get 
people moving before noise reaches the crisis 
level. We don’t want to wait until the blood 
is running out of our ears.” 

Baron’s organization recently received a 
$300,000 grant from the Ford Foundation to 
study noise. The group plans to go into a New 
York neighborhood—as yet undisclosed—and 
begin sometime this fall. 

The next step will be to “develop concern 
for the issue within the community and get 
people to demand quieter equipment and the 
implementation of the present anti-noise 
laws.” Baron calls it “a sort of urban noise 
abatement demonstration project.” 

Baron got into the noise abatement busi- 
ness six years ago, purely by accident. Born 
in 1920 on Chicago’s West Side, he was the 
oldest of four children of Morris Baron, a 
dairy technician, and the former Emma 
Bagus. Following in his father’s footsteps, he 
graduated magna cum laude in dairy tech- 
nology from the University of Illinois. 

“That means I could make cottage cheese,” 
he explains wryly. “Cheddar cheese was a 
graduate course.” Baron worked briefly as a 
milk sanitarian outside Chicago and then 
joined the Army, serving in France and Ger- 
many in World War II. 

While in the service, he helped produce 
soldier shows. After the war, he earned an 
M.A. in theater at Smith College and came 
to New York. He spent the next 20 years 
in the entertainment business with “a check- 
ered career” of stage managing, running a 
theater tour service and doing research for 
the theater industry. 

Six years ago, Baron and his wife, theater 
manager Joan DeKeyser Baron, were living 
on Sixth Av. and 55th St. with their daugh- 
ter Stacey, then 2, Across the street, the 
Transit Authority was building a new sub- 
way station. 

“The construction noise began at 7 a.m. 
and went to 5 p.m.,” Baron recalled, “Plus a 
few evenings by permit.” Tranquilizers didn’t 
work. 

The Barons and other frazzled tenants 
organized the Upper Sixth Av. Noise Abate- 
ment Assn. and appealed to their local legis- 
lators, “To our shock, we found that most 
of the noise was legal. Even today, only 
& fraction of city noise is against the law— 
like undue horn-honking. The noise ordi- 
nances are incredibly out of date.” 

Baron began spending increasing amounts 
of time buttonholing people at City Hall, 
the Transit Authority and the Health Dept. 
Then he went to Cincinnati for a six-month 
stint as a theater manager and stayed at 
a hotel located in the midst of a sand- 
blasting urban renewal project. 

“I began to realize that this was a na- 
tional problem, but there wasn’t any na- 
tional organization to combat it,” he said. 
Baron joined a British noise abatement so- 
ciety—“I was so desperate to find some rap- 
port.” 

Since his organization was officially incor- 
porated in 1966, Baron has traveled to Hol- 
land, Germany and England for noise abate- 
ment conferences and he points out that 
Europeans have placed a high priority on 
the use of quieter sanitation, subway and 
construction equipment. 

Baron now works full time as a noise fight- 
er, with lecture work, writing (a book, “The 

y of Noise,” will be published in the 


Tyrann: 
fall) and consulting. 
He is @ member of the Mayor’s Council 
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on the Environment and the Commerce Tech- 
nical Advisory Board Noise Abatement Panel 
of the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 

His hobby? “Reading everything I can get 
my hands on about noise.” 


EARL WARREN OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS. ORGANIZATION 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the United 
Nations Association Chairman, Earl 
Warren, and his guests were quite out- 
spoken recently on the recent hijacking 
of the U.S. aircraft. 

Many find it strange that Chairman 
Warren did not explain his complicity 
in the international situation which he 
worked so many years to create and nur- 
ture, and which continues to destroy con- 
stitutional government and reduce the 
strength of the American people, 

Perhaps the reason Mr. Warren and 
his group are more concerned about the 
hijacking of an airliner in the Middle 
East than about the hijacking of the 
USS Pueblo, the EC-121, and the USS 
Liberty or the many hijackings to Cuba, 
is that the Boeing 747 was not owned by 
Pan American but rather by a New York 
City bank. 

Mr. Speaker, I include two related 
newsclippings at this point: 

{From The Evening Star, Sept. 10, 1970] 

“ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE” 
(By Ymelda Dixon) 

Setretary of State and Mrs: William P. 
Rogers stopped by briefly at the John Quincy 
Adams Rooms of the State Department last 
night. 

He was outspoken on the hijackings: “It is 
almost an unbelievable situation. How could 
any people do these things?” 

Rogers was deeply concerned about the 
welfare of the women and children on the 
planes. “It is so hot in those planes. I 
checked with Charles Tillinghast, president 
of TWA today. The airlines people are very 
helpful, and the other governments are as 
concerned as we are,” 

The Rogers, taking time to stop by at 
the reception which honored Henry Cabot 
Lodge, U.S. envoy to the Vatican and chair- 
man of the President’s Commission for the 
Observance of the 25th Anniversary of the 
United Nations, showed their esteem for 
Lodge and the United Nations. 
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Lodge, in town for meetings of the com- 
mission, will return to Rome in November. 

He looks 10 years younger than when he 
was handling the peace talks with the North 
Vietnamese in Paris. He laughingly admitted 
it is much easier to deal with Rome than 
with the North Vietnamese. 

Hosts at the magnificent 6 to 8 o’clock re- 
ception was the chairman of the United Na- 
tions Association of the U.S.A., former Chief 
Justice Earl Warren and Mrs. Warren. 

Guests of honor with Lodge, were Fred- 
erick L. Ehrman and Spyros P. Skouras. 

Skouras is general chairman of the annual 
United Nations Concert and Dinner in Wash- 
ington, set for Oct. 17. A former movie mogul, 
he now is chairman of the Board of Pruden- 
tial-Grace Lines. 

In the manner of the Golden Greeks, he is 
building a great shipping line and hopes to 
help restore the prestige of the American 
merchant marine. 

Mrs. Skouras is a rarity among the wives 
of film families—the first and only wife. 

Last night, Mrs. Skouras and the Skouras’ 
daughter, Mrs. George Fowler, wife of a Con- 
necticut surgeon, both wore Dior gowns with 
diamond and turquoise jewelry. 

Ambassador of Israel and Mrs. Rabin came 
to the reception, Rabin plainly showing the 
strain of the past weeks. 

Leah Rabin was smart in an Israeli midi 
dress. 

“Israeli women, with all their troubles, 
take time to think of fashion and are wearing 
the midi,” said Mrs. Rabin, who recently re- 
turned from her homeland. 

Secretary of Agriculture and Mrs. Clifford 
Hardin and many chiefs of diplomatic mis- 
sions and their wives also attended. 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 11, 1970] 

TERRORISM: FALLOUT ON PaN AMERICAN 

(By Robert J. Samuelson) 


The Arab terrorists who destroyed a Boe- 
ing 747 in Cairo earlier this week may have 
channeled $24 million into the coffers of Pan 
American World Airways. 

Although the plane carried Pan Am’s in- 
signia, the jet actually belonged to the First 
National City Bank, which leased the aircraft 
to Pan Am, 

Pan Am, however, shouldered the re- 
sponsibility for insuring the plane, and now 
the company is considering keeping the $24 
million in insurance payments, airline offi- 
cials said yesterday. Another Boeing 747— 
owned outright by the company—would be 
substituted in the lease agreement. 

With large, unused lines of bank credit, 
Pan Am faces no immediate cash shortage, 
company Officials said yesterday. Nevertheless, 
the extra $24 million would provide an ad- 
ditional cushion of funds during a period 
marked by increasing anxiety over “liquid- 
ity.” 

Last year, Pan Am lost $25 million, and, so 
far in 1970, the company has recorded a $12 
million deficit, although these losses don’t 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 

The just shall live by faith. Romans 
1: 17. 

Almighty and most merciful Father, 
we begin the week conscious of our own 
need and yet aware of Thy great power 
to sustain us in our endeavors on behalf 
of our. beloved land. Keep us faithful in 
the performance of our duties, loyal to 
every high and holy principle, responsive 


to the needs of our citizens, and above 
all ECR to the leading of Thy living 
spirit 

We pray for our country—that as a 
people we may be delivered from malice, 
bitterness, and ill will. Strengthen within 
us all a true sense of justice, a due re- 
gard for the rights of others, and a 
genuine spirit of good will. Together may 
we get in step with Thee and with one 
another as we go forward to one Nation 
with liberty and justice for all. 

In the Master’s name, we pray. Amen. 
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accurately reflect the airline’s cash flow. 
Depreciation on equipment, for example, of- 
ficially counts as an expense but doesn’t 
represent an immediate cash outlay. 

According to one high Pan Am official, the 
airline could also decide to repay First Na- 
tional City Bank for the jet and simply 
eliminate the lease. In that case, he said, 
the airline actually might record a small 
profit, because the lease price is $23 mil- 
lion and the insurance coverage is nearly 
$24 million, 

Precisely what happens, this official said, 
depends on a multitude of highly-technical 
factors—including which of two insurance 
policies covers the Cairo explosion. One 
poney protects the company from ordinary 
losses t airplane destruction (this is 
called “hull” insurance), and the other 
(called “war-risk” insurance) comes into 
force only as a result of a wartime loss. 

“The war risk (insurers) claim that the 
loss is commercial, and the commercial (in- 
surers) claim that it’s war risk,” the official 
said, 

Reports that international airlines are re- 
ceiving cancellation notices of insurance, in- 
dustry experts said yesterday, probably cen- 
ter on war-risk policies. According to these 
experts, it’s likely that hijacking losses will 
be classified universally as “war risks” for 
international carriers, and the policy rates 
may be raised. 

These experts, however, minimized the 
possibility of a permanent loss of insur- 
ance, 

For Pan Am, the loss of the 747 may con- 
stitute something less than a grave hardship, 
one airline analyst said yesterday Like many 
other airlines, he said, Pan Am may have 
too many planes—too much “capacity”—for 
the available traffic. 

If Pan Am decided to substitute another 
Boeing 747 for the destroyed plane in the 
First National City Bank lease the $24 mil- 
lion in cash would not be recorded in as 
profit but simply as a transfer of assets from 
capitalequipment to cash. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10,1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadistic- 
ally practicing spiritual and mental gen- 
ocide on over 1,500 American prisoners 
of war and their families. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, September 10, 1970, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 
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H.R. 16539. An act to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 to provide 
that the Secretary of Transportation shall be 
a member of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles; 

H.R. 4182. An act to authorize voluntary 
admission of patients to the District of 
Columbia institution providing care, educa- 
tion, and treatment of mentally retarded 
persons; and 

H.R. 17809. An act to provide an equitable 
system for fixing and adjusting the rates of 
pay for prevailing rate employees of the 
Government, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill H.R. 16968 entitled: “An act 
to provide for the adjustment of the 
Government contribution with respect 
to the health benefits coverage of Fed- 
eral employees and annuitants, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

5. 5. An act to promote the public welfare; 
and 

8.487. An act to amend chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to sur- 
vivor annuities under the civil service re- 
tirement program, and for other purposes. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
September 11, 1970. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Sm: I have the honor to transmit 
herewith a sealed envelope from the White 
House, received in the Clerk’s Office at 11:50 
am. on Friday, September 11, 1970, said 
to contain a Message from the President 
wherein he transmits the report of the Amer- 
ican’ Revolution Bicentennial Commission, 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION BICENTENNIAL COMMIS- 
SION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompa- 
nying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
The report of the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission, which I am 
transmitting to the Congress today, pre- 
sents cogent suggestions for commemo- 


ration of the 200th anniversary of the 


birth of our nation. 
I strongly endorse the Commission’s 
primary recommendations that: 
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—The commemoration be national in 
Scope, seeking to involve every State, 
city and community; 

—The Bicentennial be a focal point 
for a review and reaffirmation of the 
Principles on which the nation was 
founded and for a new understanding of 
our heritage; 

—tThis be the occasion for looking 
ahead, for defining and dedicating our- 
selves to our common purposes, and for 
speeding the accomplishment of specific 
local projects responsive to our changing 
national priorities. 

The goal which the Commission has 
established is most appropriate for our 
nation at this time: “to forge a new na- 
tional commitment, a new spirit for "76, a 
spirit which vitalizes the ideals for which 
the Revolution was fought; a spirit which 
will unite the nation in purpose and ded- 
ication to the advancement of human 
welfare as it moves into its third cen- 
tury.” 

I concur with the Commission’s con- 
cept of a Bicentennial Era with its focal 
point in 1976. 

The Commission is now moving from 
the planning to the development stage 
of the Bicentennial Era. To assist.it in 
its task, I have these comments on some 
specific areas: 

ON MAKING THE CELEBRATION NATIONAL IN 
SCOPE 

1. I invite the Bicentennial Commis- 
sions now formed or forming in each of 
the 50 States, along with Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia, and the Ter- 
ritories, to share in a special effort to 
ensure active and nationwide participa- 
tion in the celebration of America’s 
200th birthday. In the year preceding 
July 4, 1976, I invite each of those areas 
to accept the responsibility for a single 
week in which national focus would be 
on that area’s local traditions and com- 
memorative activities, in a way that 
would permit the Nation and the world 
to observe both our historic development 
and our local activities to meet the chal- 
lenges of the third American century. 

2. The Commission urges a ‘“multi- 
city exposition” and quite properly con- 
cludes “there should be no commercially- 
oriented world’s fair in the traditional 
sense anywhere in the Nation during the 
Bicentennial Era.” I agree. There can 
be no single Bicentennial city. Nor is any 
traditional type of world’s fair in one 
city adequate to the challenge of a na- 
tional celebration. 

However, since American civilization 
has drawn on the genius and traditions 
of nations throughout the world, and 
has contributed as well to their develop- 
ment, we should actively encourage in- 
ternational participation in our cele- 
bration. To do this in an orderly and 
well-planned way, we should select a 
principal site on which that interna- 
tional participation can focus. Philadel- 
phia, site of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the creation 
of our Constitution, would be the natu- 
ral place for this activity. 

Accordingly, I am now instructing 
the Secretary of State to proceed. offi- 
cially with appropriate registration pro- 
cedures with the Bureau of Interna- 
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tional Expositions for an international 
exposition in Philadelphia in 1976. Such 
an exposition, however,is to be primarily 
cultural, inspirational and non-commer- 
cial in character, with the emphasis on 
quality rather than size. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 91-269, I am directing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to review the finan- 
cial and other support to be secured for 
the Philadelphia exposition from both 
government and private sources and, to- 
gether with David J. Mahoney, Chair- 
man of the Commission, and George P. 
Shultz, Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, to report to me the 
result of this review. 

If suitable financing arrangements 
can be worked out, Philadelphia can be 
an exciting focal point for international 
participation in a way that will carry 
forward the regard of our Founding 
Fathers for “the opinion of mankind” 
without in any way restricting the scope 
of the celebration to a single city. In 
fact I hope that foreign visitors and 
visiting groups, including artists and 
performers, will travel to every corner 
of the Nation and participate in as many 
Bicentennial events as possible. 

3. It would be appropriate for the Na- 
tion’s capital to play an important role 
in-helping to set the tone for the nation- 
al celebration. I have already made 
known my support for such long-range 
projects as’ a new rapid transit system, 
the Federal City Bicentennial Develop- 
ment Corporation, and an acceleration 
of urban renewal plans. I am directing 
Chairman Mahoney to begin a series of 
meetings with Mayor Washington, the 
National Capital Planning Commission, 
Chairman Mark Evans of the National 
Capital. Historic Region Bicentennial 
Committeee, Counselor to the President 
Daniel P. Moynihan and Director Shultz 
to define specific plans and costs for my 
review and to recommend ways to 
achieve community participation in the 
planning and development process. 

4. The Commission report asks the 
City of Boston “to develop a program to 
explore and examine the revolutionary 
roots of America through its great his- 
torical resources” and endorses the com- 
pletion of Miami’s permanent Trade and 
Cultural Center (Interama) “as a part of 
the Bicentennial observance.” These 
plans, as well as others from cities in 
other sections of the country, are to be 
strongly encouraged. 

5. The Commission pointed out that 
improved travel facilities would “con- 
tribute greatly to a successful Bicenten- 
nial celebration,” and expressed particu- 
lar interest in special urban corridor 
projects in the Northeast which would 
not only expedite the flow of visitors 
from one historical site to another, but 
would also provide permanent benefits 
for a significant percentage of the Amer- 
ican population. I am instructing Secre- 
tary Volpe and Director Shultz to ana- 
lyze these projects, including costs and 
timing, and to submit their recommen- 
dations to me. 

ON FINANCE AND ORGANIZATION 

1. I will refrain from making com- 

mitments to any particular project rec- 
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ommended by the Commission until tim- 
ing and cost data are submitted and 
studied. As policy choices and costs be- 
come evident, Chairman Mahoney will 
resubmit some of these recommenda- 
tions to the Commission and will inform 
me of the Commission’s preferences. 

2. The Commission will have impor- 
tant operational responsibilities: the Bi- 
centennial Calendar, publications, films, 
the setting of standards and the coordi- 
nation and monitoring of many projects 
closely tied to the national celebration. 
It may be advisable to enlarge the Com- 
mission and constitute it as the “Board 
of Directors” of a corporate structure 
equipped to deal with operating func- 
tions. Iam asking Chairman Mahoney to 
meet with Director Shultz and to recom- 
mend to me a plan for future Commis- 
sion organization and funding. 

ON THE OVERALL THEME 

A “Festival of Freedom” does not, in 
my opinion, grasp the unique character 
of the American experience. True, this 
event will be festive, colorful and affirm- 
ative; yet it must also be thoughtful, pro- 
found and searching. 

There is a phrase in the Declaration 
of Independence that is based on Eng- 
lish political philosopher John Locke’s 
concept of “Life, liberty and property” 
being the inalienable rights of man. 
Thomas Jefferson’s dream for the new 
nation transcended the material; he saw 
property rights not as an end in itself, 
but as one means to human happiness. 

For that reason, he substituted the 
phrase “the pursuit of happiness,” and 
that ideal has constantly reasserted it- 
self—most recently as a renewed concern 
for “the quality of life.” 

That thread is woven through the fab- 
ric of American life over two centuries. 
It keeps us from getting smug about our 
success; it reminds us of the need for the 
spiritual as we attain more of our ma- 
terial needs; it keeps us moving, grow- 
ing, changing for the better. 

Improving the quality of life is, in a 
sense, a more compelling concept in this 
era of advanced technology than it was 
in the time of Jefferson. I believe that 
this is the area in which we will find the 
fundamental theme for our anniversary 
observance of the continuing revolution 
that is the United States of America. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue WHITE House, September 11, 1970. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The Speaker laid before the House the 
following communication from the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives: 


WASHINGTON, D.C.,September 11, 1970. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Dear Si: I have the honor to transmit 
herewith a sealed envelop from the White 
House, received in the Clerk’s Office at 11:50 
a.m. on Friday, September 11, 1970, said to 
contain a message from the President en- 
titled “A Call for Cooperation” concerning 
pending legislation. 

With kind regards, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
W. Par JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 
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A CALL FOR COOPERATION—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC, 
NO. 91-381 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
A CALL FOR COOPERATION 


In the course of the past year and one- 
half I have sent more than 50 messages 
to the Congress proposing legislation to 
deal with certain problems, or to achieve 
certain national objectives. On two oc- 
casions I have sought to provide a com- 
prehensive summation of these mes- 
sages, thereby presenting an administra- 
tion philosophy. 

In the first of these, my message of 
October 13, 1969, I asserted that if ours 
is not to be an age of revolution it must 
be an age of reform, and declared that 
this would be the watchword of the Ad- 
ministration: REFORM. I listed then a 
series of such measures already pro- 
posed: 

Reform of the Draft 

Reform of the Welfare System 
Reform of the Tax Code 
Revenue-Sharing Reform 
Postal Reform 

Manpower Reform 

Social Security Reform 

Reform of the Grant-In-Aid System 
Electoral Reform 

D.C. Government Reform 

OEO Reform 


Ispoke then of further issues for which 
the Administration proposed new initia- 
tives: with respect to hunger and mal- 
nutrition; population; crime; narcotics 
and pornography; manpower facilities 
and unemployment insurance; public 
transportation and air facilities. 

In my State of the Union Message of 
January 22, 1970, I returned to this 
theme, proposing that as we enter the 
seventies, we should enter also a great 
age of reform of the institutions -of 
American government. 

The first principle of reform is that 
government programs and institutions 
should be effective. They should deliver 
what they promise. Too many promises 
of the 1960s have not been kept. The 
nation is now paying a price for this. 

This principle is a cornerstone of the 
New Federalism. We seek to develop a 
new sense of partnership between the 
Federal government and State and local 
governments, to assign responsibility and 
authority for public functions. to the 
level best qualified to carry them out. In 
the name of the “urban crisis,” for exam- 
ple, the 1960s saw the Federal govern- 
ment increasingly caught in issues of 
municipal housekeeping that are most 
appropriately the business of a city coun- 
cil. But simultaneously the great fiscal 
power of the Federal government was 
never brought to play—through revenue 
sharing—to provide local governments 
with sufficient resources to enable them 
to solve their own problems in their own 
ways. 
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The second principle of reform is that 
America must find a way to direct its own 
growth, We haye entered a decade in 
which our gross national product will 
increase by $500 billion, an amount 
greater than the entire growth of the 
American economy from 1790 to 1950. 
Out of this vast increase in wealth we 
can create a life of) unprecedented 
achievement for ourselves, and for the 
nation. Or we can choke on it. “Toward 
Balanced Growth: Quantity with Qual- 
ity,” the theme of the report of the Na- 
tional Goals Research Staff, could well 
be the theme of the 1970s. 

In foreign affairs I have held out the 
hope that if our new policies succeed 
America may have the best chance since 
World War LII to enjoy a generation of 
uninterrupted peace. More then is the 
reason to consider forthwith how we are 
to use the abundance of peace. 

The great question of the seventies, 
as I pointed out in my State of the Union 
Message, is, shall we surrender to our 
surroundings, or shall we make our peace 
with nature and begin to make repara- 
tions for the damage we have done to our 
air, to our land and to our water? I 
promised a national growth policy, to 
bring balance and order to the great 
changes in population, industry, and pat- 
terns of education and training that 
would affect the quality of life in the 
three decades ahead. 

In February I sent to the Congress the 
most comprehensive proposals in the area 
of environmental protection and en- 
hancement ever set forth by any admin- 
stration, Since then I have proposed the 
creation of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency to establish a focal point for 
setting general environment pollution 
standards affecting all media and forms 
of pollution. 

I have now virtually completed the do- 
mestic legislative proposals I will make 
to the present Congress. I would like 
then to take one further opportunity to 
sum up. I would like to acknowledge the 
important achievements already behind 
us, and also to stress the very consider- 
able amount of work which is still be- 
fore- the Congress and which must be 
done if we are to meet our responsibility 
to this new decade, much less to begin to 
fulfill its promise. 

In my message of last October I stated 
that if a working partnership between 
men of differing philosophies and dif- 
ferent parties is to continue, then candor 
on both sides is required. 

Candor requires first that we acknowl- 
edge the exceptional circumstances 
which were thrust upon us by a rela- 
tively rare event in American history. 
For the first time in 120 years an incom- 
ing President of one party has faced a 
Congress dominated by another. 

Given the system of “checks and bal- 
ances” built into our government, it 
would be reasonable to predict that in 
such a situation the institutions of the 
Presidency and the Congress would 
thwart one another, and that stalemate 
would ensue. The American Constitu- 
tion was devised in large measure to 
limit the exercise of power. We should 
not be surprised if on occasion it makes 
such exercise difficult. 
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Yet this need not be. It is not less a 
quality of our Constitution that by pro- 
viding a voice to wide ranging and di- 
verse interests it makes it possible from 
time to time to face up to issues of na- 
tional importance, and to make gen- 
uinely national decisions about ‘them. 
Some decisions can be reached only if 
both parties are willing to share re- 
sponsibility; some programs can be en- 
acted only if both parties share the 
credit. 

This, then, is a time to face such 
issues. As President, I have sought to 
do so. I have proposed to Congress legis- 
lation dealing with issues about which 
there has been an unmistakable national 
judgment that something needs to be 
done. Revenue sharing, for example, was 
pledged by both parties in their 1968 
platforms. We need it; the public sup- 
ports it. Yet, until now, no President has 
felt it possible to propose revenue shar- 
ing, no Congress has made any move 
toward enacting it. Draft reform, wel- 
fare reform, crime control, environmen- 
tal protection, are other issues that need 
urgent actions. I have felt it possible to 
approach these matters as national is- 
sues about which we could make na- 
tional decisions in which both parties 
would participate, for which both would 
honorably accept responsibility and 
justly claim recognition. 

Whatever will be the judgment of his- 
tory, the record of this moment is that 
Congress has not responded. There are 
exceptions, of which all involved can and 
should be proud. But the larger fact is 
that Congress, in a mood of nostalgia 
and partisanship, has too much devoted 
its energies to tinkering with programs of 
the past while ignoring the realities of 
the present and the opportunities of the 
future. 

Time now slips away. The Congress is 
coming to a close, Its work is not done. 
The issues I have asked to be considered 
have not been considered. And yet mat- 
ters press. We cannot wait for politics. 
We must seek a record of achievement all 
can share. 

As we build this record, we must not 
lose sight of the overriding need for 
fiscal responsibility. Year after year dur- 
ing the 1960s the Federal government 
incurred a deficit. In the early years of 
the decade there was a justification for 
this. The economy was operating at less 
than full employment capacity. In the 
later years there was no justification 
whatever: persistent deficits could lead 
only to a disorderly and punishing infia- 
tion. This was predictable; it was pre- 
dicted; it came to pass. 

It need not happen again, and it must 
not. This is why I have been forced to 
veto appropriation bills sent me by the 
Congress in amounts well above those 
requested. I understand full well the 
feeling for worthy purposes that in- 
spires such action. But there is a 
higher national interest, Economics has 
taught us to think in terms of the en- 
tire economic system. To affect one part 
is to affect all parts. The Federal gov- 
ernment must act in accordance with 
that knowledge and reality. Just as the 
President sends a unified Budget to the 
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Congress, the Congress surely should 
devise some manner of unified response. 
I have suggested that Congress establish 
an overall spending ceiling, and adjust 
the various appropriation bills to accord 
with that ceiling. There may be other 
and better ways of attaining this goal. 
But we can no longer avoid the necessity 
of finding some means whereby the 
present fragmented and competitive leg- 
islative process that mandates and pro- 
motes Federal spending can be brought 
under control so that the impact of the 
total Federal budget is to sustain and 
encourage economic growth, rather than 
to disrupt it. This is the course of fiscal 
responsibility. 

If restraint is one condition of fiscal 
responsibility, timeliness is surely an- 
other. In recent years Congress has more 
and more tended to put off the enact- 
ment of appropriations bills until months 
after the beginning of the fiscal year. 
It is now September. The fiscal year 
began July 1st. Yet only four out of 
fourteen appropriations bills have been 
enacted. This practice begins to threaten 
the very basis of orderly and effective 
government. 

Fiscal restraint in no sense precludes a 
reordering of national priorities. To the 
contrary, it is only when such restraint 
is exercised that a purposeful direction 
of events can occur. In fiscal 1971, for 
example, for the first time in two dec- 
ades, the expenditures of the Federal 
government on Human Resources are 
greater than the expenditure on Defense 
and Defense-related activities. We have 
reversed the trend of the 1960s. Our pri- 
orities have changed. But this change 
can be effective only in the context of 
disciplined and responsible fiscal policy. 
The matter may be put more strongly. 
Anyone who seriously wishes to see a re- 
ordering of priorities for the nation 
either must insist on doing so in a re- 
sponsible and disciplined manner, or 
must be judged not to be serious. 
REFORMING THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE PAST 

Of the major items of reform which 
I have proposed to the Congress, and 
which I described in my message of Oc- 
tober 13, 1969, some have been acted 
upon. 

The Tax Reform Act of 1969, which 
had some troublesome features, never- 
theless did incorporate most of the meas- 
ures reforming the Tax Code which I 
had proposed. 

The Administration asked for and ob- 
tained the extension of the Economic 
Opportunity Act to permit the OEO to 
carry out its new role. 

One of the most important measures 
of reform passed by this Congress so far 
is the Postal Reorganization Act estab- 
lishing the United States Postal Service. 
It is a landmark bill demonstrating not 
only ability to respond to a complex and 
persisting problem with bold and crea- 
tive measures, but demonstrating as well 
the power of bipartisan effort when it 
is exercised with determination and will. 
This Act will need to be improved upon 
as the new system is established, but we 
have a sound structure. 

Last year the Congress passed legisla- 
tion I recommended to permit a change 
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from the oldest-first to a youngest-first 
order of callin Selective Service, to re- 
duce the period of prime vulnerability 
to one year, and to select individuals 
through a lottery system. 

Thus we have made a beginning. But 
our work is nowhere near ended. The 
other major reforms I listed last October 
still have not been enacted. Since that 
time I have proposed a wide range of 
measures of equal importance. In far 
the greater proportion these, too, await 
action by Congress. 

REFORM OF THE DRAFT 


As long as the draft is necessary to 
meet our military manpower needs, it 
must be made to operate as equitably and 
consistently as possible. 

This year, by Executive Order, future 
occupational, agricultural, and paternity 
deferments were eliminated. At the same 
time, I requested the Congress to restore 
the discretionary authority of the Presi- 
dent on undergraduate student defer- 
ments so that these deferments could 
also be eliminated in the future. I also 
proposed that legislation be enacted to 
improve the random selection system by 
permitting the establishment of a direct 
national call of inductees. The Congress 
has not acted on these. proposals. But 
the only long range solution is to end our 
need to draft by attaining an all-volun- 
teer armed force. On April 23, 1970, I 
proposed military pay legislation to the 
Congress as an important step toward 
achieving an obiective of reducing draft 
calls to zero. Unfortunately, this legisla- 
tion has not been enacted. 

In the meantime—and for all time— 
America owes an obligation to the men 
who have fought in Vietnam, and not 
less to those who backed them in the 
Armed Forces elsewhere. The Vietnam 
Veterans Assistance Act which I have 
propose to the Congress would provide 
important new GI Bill benefits relating 
to post-secondary school training, the 
provision of Small Business Administra- 
tions loans to veterans from minority 
groups, and the provision of guaranteed 
loans for the purchase of mobile homes. 
This legislation has not been enacted; it 
should be, 

REFORM OF THE WELFARE SYSTEM 

The Family Assistance Act has been 
properly described as the most im- 
portant piece of domestic legislation to 
go before the Congress in thirty-five 
years. It is one of the dozen or half- 
dozen most important pieces of domestic 
legislation in American history. The 
Act provides a basic national income 
supplement for all needy families with 
children. It abolishes the bankrupt wel- 
fare system of the past, which has so 
greatly contributed to our present crisis, 
and creates an ‘altogether new system 
based upon work incentives (including 
support for child care services), job 
training and provision, and directed 
primarily to creating self-sufficient in- 
dependent families. Where persons are 
genuinely dependent, as are the aged 
and disabled, or female headed families 
with young children, the bill provides 
national] standards of benefits which will 
enormously improve the condition of the 
poor in many parts of the nation, 
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In April of thi: year the Family As- 
sistance Act passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a resounding and gratify- 
ing vote. Hearings are now taking place 
in the Senate. It would be tragic be- 
yond words if this historic opportunity 
were to be allowed to slip away from us. 
Iam confident that this will not happen, 
but to prevent it the Senate will, of 
course, have to move with some dis- 
patch. 

The Family Assistance Plan is the 
keystone of an income strategy for the 
elimination of poverty in the United 
States. In 1969 the first move in this 
strategy was accomplished when Con- 
gress adopted the Administration’s pro- 
posal to abolish income taxes for the 
poor. Reform of the Manpower Program 
and Unemployment Insurance are equal- 
ly essential, and the latter has now also 
been enacted. But the strategy will be 
incomplete until the Family Assistance 
Plan is enacted as well. 

On May 6, 1969, before the Family As- 
sistance Plan was proposed, I sent to 
Congress a message on hunger and mal- 
nutrition, in which I declared that the 
moment is at hand to put an end to 
hunger in America itself for all time. 
Since then, major reforms. have been 
carried through toward this goal. But 
legislation is required. The Food Stamp 
Act Amendments, which I recommended 
to the Congress, established the path- 
breaking principles that very poor 
families would receive free stamps, that 
for other families cash requirements 
would be limited to 30 percent of family 
income, that uniform minimum national 
eligibility standards would be estab- 
lished, and a range of similiarly impor- 
tant reforms. This legislation still has 
not been enacted. 

Family welfare is necessarily related 
to family size and the availability of 
health services. On July 18, 1969, I sent 
the first Message to Congress ever on 
the subject of population. At the time 
I proposed that we should establish as 
a national goal the provision of adequate 
family planning services within the next 
5 years to all those who want but cannot 
afford them, adding that in no circum- 
stances will the activities associated with 
our pursuit of this goal be allowed to 
infringe upon the religious convictions 
or personal wishes and freedom of any 
individual, nor will they be allowed to 
impair the absolute right of all individ- 
uals to have such matters of conscience 
respected by public authorities. Part of 
this program has gone forward, but in 
order to reach our goal of being able to 
serve the estimated five million women 
who are in need of subsidized, publicly 
assisted family planning services, fam- 
ily planning legislation should be en- 
acted by the Congress this year. 

On the broader question of the future 
course of population growth and its im- 
plications for our society, I am pleased to 
observe that the Commission on Popula- 
tion Growth and the American Future 
which I proposed in my Message has 
been approved by the Congress and is 
now in operation. 

In February of this year this Admin- 
istration sent to the Congress the Health 
Services Improvement Act dedicated to 
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the creation of integrated, effective, 
consumer-oriented health care systems 
by the consolidation of four existing and 
overlapping programs in this field. The 
Act would ‘“‘decategorize” certain aspects 
of these programs, provide “joint fund- 
ing”, authorize the transfer of«funds 
among these programs and encourage 
experimentation in the delivery of health 
services. The Congress has not yet taken 
final action’ on this legislation. 


REVENUE-SHARING REFORM 


As I stated in October, for the first 
time in the history of this government, 
we have recommended a national policy 
of permanent sharing of the Federal in- 
come tax revenues with the States and 
lesser political units of the country. My 
proposal, the Revenue Sharing Act of 
1969, would begin with $1 billion in its 
first full fiscal year, and rise to approxi- 
mately $5 billion by FY 1976: It would 
be difficult to identify another proposal 
that has received such widespread en- 
dorsement. It is elemental economics, 
elemental good sense, elemental good 
government. Both parties endorsed 
Revenue Sharing in their 1968 platforms, 
and it has widespread public support. 
Yet neither the House nor the Senate 
has held hearings on this Administra- 
tion’s bill. 

MANPOWER REFORM 


Earlier in this message I stated that 
the first principle of reform is that gov- 
ernment programs should be effective. 
With this object in view I have proposed 
a Manpower Training Act which would 
consolidate the major manpower train- 
ing programs carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Labor into one funding author- 
ity, abolish categorical programs, pro- 
vide that the administration of the pro- 
grams be progressively decentralized to 
the States and metropolitan areas, and 
further provide an automatic increase 
of 10 percent in manpower funds when 
the national unemployment rate equals 
or exceeds 4.5 percent for three con- 
secutive months. 

Here is the New Federalism in action. 
Consolidate in the interests of flexibility. 
Decentralize where operations are best 
managed locally. Assert national stand- 
ards of performance, and provide auto- 
matic adjustments to changes in the 
national economy. In the history of 
American Federalism there has been no 
comparable transfer of functions: a 
process that for more than a third of a 
century has’ taken responsibilities away 
from State and local governments and 
lodged them in Washington would now 
for the first time be reversed, not to re- 
establish an old arrangement, but to cre- 
ate a new one. Hearings have been held 
in both the House and Senate, but 
as yet neither body has responded to the 
essentials of this historic legislation. 

One of the most important measures 
to pass either session of the Congress 
thus far is the recently enacted Employ- 
ment Security Amendments of 1970, 
which I recommended July 8, 1969. This 
precedent-shattering legislation will not 
only cover 4.75 million additional jobs— 
in small businesses, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, State hospitals, and State insti- 
tutions of higher education among 
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others—it will also provide an exten- 
sion of the benefit period up to 13 weeks 
which is automatically triggered when 
the insured unemployment rate for the 
nation reaches 4.5 percent for three 
consecutive months, and would remain 
in operation until that rate drops 
below 4.5 percent for a corresponding 
three months. These provisions become 
effective January 1, 1972. 

This is the most extensive reform of 
the unemployment insurance program 
ever enacted. Something of moment has 
occurred. This important income main- 
tenance program has been made flex- 
ible, responsive, equilibrating. This is 
what modern government should be do- 
ing in a dozen such areas. 

SOCIAL SECURITY REFORM 


In the Social Security Amendments 
currently before the Congress, I request- 
ed an automatic cost-of-living adjust- 
ment in Social Security benefits to com- 
pensate elderly Americans, as I stated 
in October, for the losses they are suf- 
fering because of an inflation they could 
do nothing either to prevent or to avoid. 
This is an act of fairness which I pro- 
posed in my 1968 campaign for the Presi- 
dency and which the Congress should 
no longer deny to our senior citizens. In 
addition, I proposed several benefit 
liberalizations and reforms which would 
make social security a more equitable 
and effective instrument of income se- 
curity for the aged. This measure has 
passed the House and awaits action in 
the Senate. 

REFORM OF THE GRANT-IN-AID SYSTEM 


The Congress consented to my reorga- 
nization plan which provided for the es- 
tablishment of the new Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget and the Domestic 
Council. I am confident that these new 
entities will be major factors in improv- 
ing the management of domestic affairs 
in the years ahead. However, there are 
‘other aspects of management reform 
which require legislation which has not 
been acted upon. 

In the fourth month of the Admin- 
istration I proposed to reform the in- 
creasingly chaotic and unmanageable 
grant-in-aid system of the national gov- 
ernment by providing the President 
with power, subject to Congressional 
veto, to consolidate related assistance 
programs. 

This is no small matter. It is one of 
the reforms that is absolutely necessary 
if our present governmental system is to 
be made to work. Again we face a famil- 
iar situation. We have made some im- 
provements through action by the Exec- 
utive Branch, but legislation is necessary. 
Hearings have been held on the Grant 
Consolidation Act in both the House and 
the Senate, but neither body has acted. 

We have recently proposed dramatic 
changes in the manner in which Social 
Services are delivered to their intended 
beneficiaries. As an amendment to the 
Family Assistance Act, we proposed 
greater flexibility in the use of services 
money and related HEW programs—in- 
cluding permissive authority for State 
and local governments to transfer up to 
20 percent from one appropriation to 
another under certain conditions. More- 
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over, we would launch a new Govern- 
ment Assistance Program to help 
Mayors and Governors strengthen their 
policy direction and management of im- 
portant HEW services. The Senate 
Finance Committee was eratifyingly 
prompt in holding hearings on this im- 
portant amendment, and I hope the 
Congress will enact it this year. 

The Federal Economy Act is a related 
measure. Programs need to be consoli- 
dated; from time to time they need to be 
eliminated. This is an elemental prin- 
ciple of the decent management of 
public affairs. In February, 1970, I pro- 
posed program changes that would save 
$2.1 billion in Fiscal Year 1971—money 
urgently needed for other programs. 
More than half of those changes that 
require Congressional approval have not 
been put into effect. Further, the Con- 
gress is blocking over $170 million of the 
savings I proposed to achieve by execu- 
tive action. In all, Congress is not acting 
on over $700 million in savings, or one- 
third of my proposals. In those areas 
where I have been left free to act Iam 
accomplishing 100 percent of the sav- 
ings planned. 

ELECTORAL REFORM 

No one subject more profoundly in- 
volves the issue of popular sovereignty 
than the method of electing the Presi- 
dent. For almost two centuries the sys- 
tem of the Electoral College has some- 
how worked, aibeit just barely at times, 
and at other times even doubtfully. 
Every four years the American democ- 
racy places a large, unacceptable, and 
unnecessary wager that it will work one 
more time, that somehow an institution 
that never in any event functioned the 
way the framers of the Constitution 
anticipated, will somehow confer the 
Presidency on that candidate who ob- 
tains the largest number of votes. The 
Electoral College need not do so. Indeed 
on occasion it has not done so. But far 
more importantly—whatever the popu- 
lar vote—it need not confer the Presi- 
dency on any candidate, if none has a 
majority of the electoral vote. 

Our ability to change this system in 
time for the 1972 elections is a touch- 
stone of the impulse to reform in Amer- 
ica today. It will be the measure of our 
ability to avert calamity by anticipat- 
ing it. 

As I stated in my October 1969 mes- 
sage, I originally favored other methods 
of reforming the electoral college sys- 
tem, but the passage by the House of a 
direct popular election plan indicated 
that this thoroughly acceptable reform 
could be achieved, and I accordingly 
supported it. Unfortunately, the Senate 
has not completed action. Time is run- 
ning out. But it is still possible to pass 
the measure and to amend the Constitu- 
tion in time for the 1972 elections. 

D.C. GOVERNMENT REFORM 

Last October I called to the attention 
of Congress one of the truly unacceptable 
facts of American life, and asked for the 
enactment of legislation I had proposed 
which would bring about the orderly 
transfer of political power to the people 
of the District of Columbia. I called for 


a Constitutional amendment giving the 
District at least one representative in the 
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House and such additional representa- 
tives as Congress may approve, and pro- 
viding for the possibility of two United 
States Senators. (We need to keep con- 
tinually in mind the population of the 
District is greater than that of at least 
ten States.) I asked for an interim ar- 
rangement providing the District with a 
non-voting Congressional representative, 
and the creation of a Commission on 
Government for the District of Columbia 
to propose a permanent governmental ar- 
rangement. I have been heartened. by 
progress toward the non-voting repre- 
sentative, but I share the chagrin that 
most Americans feel at the fact that 
Congress continues to deny self-govern- 
ment to the nation’s capital. I would re- 
mind the Congress that the founding 
fathers did nothing of the sort. Home 
rule was taken from the District only 
after more.than seventy years of self- 
government, and, this was done on 
grounds that were either factually 
shaky or morally doubtful. Surely we 
cannot allow this inadmissible situation 
to persist as the. American Bicentennial 
dawns. à 
FOREIGN TRADE 

In a message to the Congress of No- 
vember 18, 1969, I proposed the Trade 
Act of 1969 which would significantly 
strengthen the trade agreements program 
of the United States, recognizing that 
ultimately it is rising world trade and 
production that must form the base for 
the. prosperity of developing nations. At 
the same time, the bill would establish 
a viable program of tariff adjustments 
for industries and adjustment. assist- 
ance for firms and workers affected by 
imports. It would also promote the re- 
duction or elimination of non-tariff bar- 
riers to trade, by eliminating the Amer- 
ican Selling Price System. While this 
legislation awaits enactment, I again 
express my concern about the growing 
tone of protectionism in the arguments 
being made in the Congress. 

The Merchant Marine Act Amend- 
ments provide for a long-range merchant 
marine building program of 300 ships 
in the next ten years, with a lessening 
of dependence on operating-differential 
subsidy for liner carriers, and the buildup 
of the bulk commercial carrier fleet for 
the foreign commerce of the United 
States. This is a trade expansion meas- 
ure of fundamental importance. The bill 
has passed the House of Representatives, 
but has not as yet passed the Senate. 

CRIME 


In my October, 1969 Message I de- 
clared that there is no greater need in 
this free society than the restoration of 
the individual American’s freedom from 
violence in his home and on the streets 
of his city or town. These words were 
carefully chosen. The issue of crime is 
easily misunderstood, and on occasion 
deliberately so. The issue of crime is 
freedom. When individual citizens are 
the direct victims of violence, or the in- 
direct victims when they are forced to 
restrict their own movements out of fear 
of violence, fundamental liberties are 
abridged. A government that fails to pro- 
tect those liberties is not worthy of the 


name. At the time of my statement the 
issue had been the source of more leg- 
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islative requests from the Administra- 
tion than any other single subject. To- 
day, not far from a year later, only two 
bills have passed. One was the District 
of Columbia Court Reform and Criminal 
Procedure Act—a measure of major im- 
portance. It provides for the expansion 
and strengthening of the entire system 
of law enforcement and criminal justice 
in the nation’s capital. As I said in Octo- 
ber, the Act provides more judges, new 
enforcement tools, reorganization of the 
archaic court system, a new public de- 
fender’s office, and reform in the pro- 
cedures for dealing with juvenile offend- 
ers. 

The second was an amendment to the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act to pro- 
vide more effective and improved meth- 
ods for dealing with young people in the 
Federal criminal justice system, 

Among the most important crime pro- 
posals that have been before the Con- 
gress for more than a year, and which 
have not been enacted, are these: 

—The Controlled Dangerous Sub- 
stances Act. This Act would substantial- 
ly revise existing drug laws by providing 
new means for controlling dangerous 
drugs by establishing a new, comprehen- 
sive and realistic penalty structure 
designed to provide courts with guidance 
and flexibility in handling offenders, and 
by providing more effective enforcement 
tools for diminishing the availability of 
dangerous drugs. 

—Organized Crime Control Act. This 
is an omnibus bill embodying recom- 
mendations of the President’s Crime 
Commission, the National Commission 
on Reform of Federal Criminal Laws, 
and other groups. The ten titles codify 
and strengthen existing Federal laws 
relating to the prosecution of organized 
crime, Again, this is an issue easily mis- 
understood. The most important issues 
involved in organized crime are not those 
which are most commonly discussed. It 
has been estimated that as much as $50 
billion a year passed through the hands 
of organized crime in illegal gambling 
alone. What is involved here is not the 
act of gambling by the individual citi- 
zen, but the corruption of government 
that invariably accompanies it. Similar- 
ly, the social consequences of the drug 
traffic controlled by organized crime 
spread far beyond the personal tragedy 
of the addict. They weaken the fabric 
of society itself. 

This proposal would make large-scale 
gambling a federal offense and would 
make it a felony for large-scale gamblers 
and law enforcement officers or public 
officials to obstruct enforcement of State 
and local laws against gambling through 
bribery of government officials. And it 
would replace numerous disparate wit- 
ness-immunity laws scattered through- 
out the United States Code with a single 
uniform provision. It is a long overdue 
reform. This bill provides, among other 
things, for increased sentences, up to 30 
years, for dangerous adult special of- 
fenders—the recidivist, the professional 
offender, and the organized crime leader. 

—Wagering Tar Amendments. This 
proposal would prohibit the use against 
the taxpayer of information obtained 
through his compliance with the wager- 
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ing tax, while at the same time increasing 
the coverage and amount of the taxes, 
and authorizing a grant of immunity to 
essential witnesses. 

—The Bail Reform Act Amendments. 
This proposal would authorize a judge 
to detain, after a hearing, a person 
charged with certain categories of Fed- 
eral crimes. who was found to pose a 
danger to another person or the com- 
munity if released. 

—Protection of Minors from Obscen- 
ity Act and the Prohibition of Trans- 
portation of Salacious Advertising Act. 
These two bills would prohibit the use 
of the mails for the distribution of mat- 
ter harmful to minors or advertisements 
explicitly designed and intended to ap- 
peal to a prurient interest in sex. 

—Criminal Justice Act Amendments. 
This proposal would institute funda- 
mental and urgently needed reforms in 
the provision of legal defenders for poor 
persons. Crime involves the issue of free- 
dom, and that includes freedom from 
unjust arrest and conviction. ‘Vigorous 
and competent legal defense is funda- 
mental to this freedom, and it results in 
justice for not only the accused but 
also the accuser. 

These crime control measures have 
been before the Congress for more than a 
year. There are further measures of equal 
and as great urgency also before the 
Congress. 

—The Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Amendments. The Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration was 
established in 1968 in the Department of 
Justice to assist, through a grant pro- 
gram, State and local governments in 
strengthening and improving lew en- 
forcement. These amendments now 
pending in Congress would authorize ap- 
propriations for this important program 
for fiscal year 1971 and beyond and would 
amend the basic authority to permit bet- 
ter utilization of the available funds. 

—Ezxplosives Regulation Proposals and 
Amendments. We have proposed -legis- 
lation to regulate the business of import- 
ing, manufacturing or dealing in explo- 
sives through a system of licenses and 
permits as well as prohibiting the pur- 
chase of explosives by. mail-order. In 
addition, we have proposed amendments 
to the U.S. Criminal Code which would 
provide urgently needed powers to con- 
trol the epidemic of terrorist bombings 
and nihilist destruction which has sud- 
denly become a feature of American 
life. Here again the object of crime con- 
trol is not simply to deter people from 
breaking the law and to punish per- 
sons who have broken the law, but more 
importantly to maintain and protec’ the 
freedom of citizens to live their lives 
without fear and without injury. The 
stability of democratic society is what 
really is at stake. 

EDUCATION REFORM 

If the impulse to reform may be muted 
with respect to some areas of American 
life, there would seem to be near uni- 
versal agreement that reform is overdue 
and urgent at every level in the field of 
education. There is a difference, however, 
between reform and retribution. If edu- 
cation has failed—where it has failed— 
the remedy is not to destroy it, but to 
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restructure it. Moreover, failure as per- 
ceived by one group may be success in 
the eyes of another. Opinions about edu- 
cation must be informed by knowledge 
about the subject. From this it follows 
that the first thing to understand about 
education is that our understanding of 
the process is weak indeed. At most, it 
can be described as just beginning. This 
is a lesson we learned in the 1960s at no 
little cost. 

During that decade, Congress was ex- 
traordinarily generous in its support of 
education, particularly in its enthusiasm 
for trying to compensate through educa- 
tion for the environmental disadvantages 
of our least fortunate children. Support 
for education comprised the fastest- 
growing segment of the Federal budget 
by the mid-point of that ten-year period. 
This support—regarded as long overdue 
by most Americans, and begrudged by 
almost no one—generated an extraordi- 
nary flurry of activity in American ëdu- 
cation at all levels. 

Much of this activity was based on the 
familiar premise that if only the re- 
sources available for education were in- 
creased, the amount that youngsters 
learn would increase, too. Somehow, it 
seemed reasonable to assume that the 
amount of dollars invested in education 
was all that really mattered. For we 
thought we knew what education was all 
about. 

It is, therefore, perfectly understand- 
able that we, as a nation, have been re- 
luctant to accept the findings of massive 
research and bold scholarly analysis 
which suggest that perhaps our cherished 
assumptions may simply not be true. Or, 
if true, they are far more complex and 
difficult to understand than we thought. 
It is entirely understandable that we have 
all been reluctant to acknowledge how 
little return our investment has brought, 
how disappointing the educational re- 
sults of our ambitious programs have 
been. But the simple and alarming fact 
has gradually become apparent, that we 
did not really understand the educa- 
tional process well enough to have a pur- 
poseful effect on its outcome, which is, 
of course, what children learn. 

There is no shame associated with 
this conclusion, and no blame to be as- 
signed. But it is time to realize that every 
time we invest a billion dollars in a com- 
pensatory program, we raise the hopes of 
millions of our most disadvantaged citi- 
zens; which hopes are more than likely 
destined to be dashed, for the programs 
and strategies on which they rest are 
themselves based. on faulty asssumptions 
and inadequate knowledge. This is bad 
government. It is bad politics. It is bad 
education, 

This Administration did not take the 
easy way out of this sad paradox, The 
easy response would have been to ignore 
the research findings or to stop spend- 
ing money across the board on education. 
In fact, the total sums budgeted by this 
Administration for education have risen 
steadily—to nearly $12 billion this year— 
and will continue to do so. For many of 
these programs have auxiliary benefits 
that should not be denied our young 
people. Far from cutting back—or pre- 
tending that programs “work” when in 
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fact they do not—this Administration has 
chosen the tougher route of reform and 
research. For we are confident that the 
day will come when in fact every young 
American can learn as much and go as 
far as his abilities will permit. But that 
day will be slow in coming if we fail now 
to abandon outmoded precepts and to 
move beyond simplicities. (While at the 
same time giving full honor and credit 
to those who re-awakened the nation 
to its educational shortcomings.) 

Accordingly, this Administration has 
taken a number of executive actions 
aimed at the reform and renewal of 
American éducation, consistent with the 
principle of the New Federalism that 
elementary and secondary education are 
properly the province of States and local- 
ities. The Office of Child Development 
has been created within HEW as the 
focal agency for our Early Learning Pro- 
gram and other activities aimed at en- 
hancing The First Five Years of Life. 
The President’s Commission on School 
Finance is now at work examining the 
pressing and complex problems associ- 
ated with the financial support of public 
and non-public schools. The Right to 
Read has been established.as a prime 
educational goal and a-National Reading 
Council has been appointed to monitor 
the nation’s progress toward it. We initi- 
ated a rigorous—and -continuing—review 
of the Title I program, 

But the reforms in Federal education 
programs that are most needed must 
represent ‘the combined efforts of the 
Congress and the Administration: In two 
major Messages to Congress last March, 
I made a series of proposals for reform 
and renewal, first in elementary and 
secondary education, then in higher edu- 
cation. These were augmented by our 
proposed Emergency School Aid Act, and 
by the thorough-going reform of the Im- 
pacted Aid Program transmitted as part 
of the Federal Economy Act. 

In these proposals I asked that the 
Congress establish a National Institute 
of? Education, within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in order 
to bring to education the intensity and 
auality of research and experimentation 
that we have grown accustomed to in 
biomedical research under the National 
Institutes of Health. Staffed by scholars 
and experts from many fields, and free 
of many of the constraints on established 
agencies, the National Institute would 
offer reasonable hope that in time we 
might convert our present ignorance 
about the processes of education into 
hard knowledge about learning and how 
to effect it. Its purpose is to assist schools 
in solving the pressing problems which 
beset them. Congress has not held hear- 
ings on this important and far-reaching 
proposal. 

I asked that the Congress reform the 
mammoth—and in its present form, in- 
excusable—program popularly known as 
Aid to Federally-impacted Areas. As I 
observed in March, this program neither 
assists States to determine their own 
education expenditures nor re-directs 
funds to the individual districts in great- 
est need. Four Presidents, representing 
both parties, have asked Congress to take 
up the long overdue but politically un- 
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popular task of eliminating its most 
egregious flaws. Although hearings have 
been held on this long-needed reform, 
no Committee action has been taken in 
either house. 

I asked the Congress to enact a special 
two-year Emergency School Aid Program 
to expedite and encourage the process 
of desegregation in the United States, 
and to enhance the possibility that our 
youngsters can benefit from interracial 
educational experiences. Surely there has 
been no domestic public issue in twenty 
years to engage the attention and con- 
cern of more citizens than the relation- 
ship of the races, within our nation’s 
schools. To the extent that this relation- 
ship can be eased and assisted through 
the use of Federal funds, I have asked 
Congress to join with the Administration 
in doing so. I hope that Congress will 
complete action on this legislation at an 
early date. 

My request that Congress speedily ap- 
propriate $150 million under existing 
authority so that we might begin this 
challenging task before schools open this 
September was regrettably cut in half to 
$75 million. 

In higher education, the Administra- 
tion submitted one of the most compre- 
hensive pieces of education legislation 
in history, the Higher Education Oppor- 
tunity Act. Its key elements bear re- 
peating. 

By substantially revising the present 
structure of student financial aid, it 
would be possible, for the first. time, to 
assure every lower-income student en- 
tering college a combination of Federal 
grants and subsidized loans sufficient to 
give him the same ability to pay as a 
student from a family earning $10,000. 

At the same time, I proposed to make 
Federally-guaranteed loans available to 
every college and graduate student in the 
United States, regardless of income. The 
National Student Loan Association—a 
“secondary market” for student loan 
paper—would make this possible, and 
the loans that we propose to guarantee 
would be sufficient in amount, and flexi- 
ble enough in length of repayment, that 
any student prepared to invest in his own 
future could finance his own education. 
By making loans available to all, and by 
concentrating subsidies on those who 
need them most, the United States would 
finally be able to tell its young people 
that no qualified student who wants to 
go to college need be barred by lack of 
money. 

In looking at the complex ties between 
institutions of higher education and the 
Federal government, this Administration 
concluded that for three decades now 
the Federal government has been hiring 
universities to do work it wanted done. 
The time has come for the Federal gov- 
ernment to help academic communities 
to pursue excellence and reform in fields 
of their-own choosing as well, and by 
means of their own choosing. According- 
ly, I asked Congress to create a National 
Foundation for Higher Education, to be 
funded initially at $200 million a year, 
and to be guided in its policies by a 
Board representative of the general pub- 
lic as well as theshigher education com- 
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munity itself..In creating this Founda- 
tion, it would also be possible to consoli- 
date a series of narrow categorical pro- 
grams that have long distorted the needs 
and wishes of our colleges and univer- 
sities. 

It would be naive to ignore the all-too- 
apparent fact that higher education may 
not be as popular in the United States as 
formerly. There has been a serious loss 
of faith in our universities, not least 
within the institutions themselves. The 
specter of “student unrest”—and the al- 
leged political consequences of appear- 
ing to reward disruptive students and 
faculty—has tended to paralyze efforts 
in this field. But it is too easy to do 
nothing, to let our dismay over the be- 
havior of individual persons and insti- 
tutions prevent us from sustaining and 
reforming our long-range investment in 
education. This is the time to move be- 
yond politics, to move even beyond our 
individual sentiments, and to take the 
bold steps that alone can assure the con- 
tinuation of excellence and the opening 
of opportunity in American higher edu- 
cation. I therefore urge the Congress to 
look again at the Higher Education Op- 
portunity Act that I submitted, to un- 
derstand the Administration’s complete 
openness to responsible amendments, 
and to join with me in moving together 
on behalf of our young people. 

URBAN AFFAIRS 

In my October 1969 message I also 
asked the Congress to enact an Urban 
Mass Transportation Assistance Act. 
This measure will provide the nation’s 
deteriorating public transportation sys- 
tem an unprecedented measure of public 
support. In the six year period that ended 
in June of this year, the Federal gov- 
ernment provided only $800 million to aid 
the public transit industry. The Urban 
Mass Transportation Assistance Act 
would provide for a program that is four 
times greater over the next five years, 
and altogether totals $10 billion over the 
next twelve years. Both the Senate and 
the House have been actively concerned 
with this legislation, and a reasonably 
similar bill has passed the Senate. But 
Iam still waiting for a sound bill for sig- 
nature. 

Beyond this, the Administration has 
sent to the Congress a wide range of 
legislation dealing with transportation— 
including highway authorization and 
user charges, railroad safety, and emer- 
gency transportation assistance. 

The Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1970 is a measure of comparable 
importance. The object of the bill is to 
reform the primary Federal housing pro- 
grams in such a way as to markedly in- 
crease their effectiveness in stimulating 
the production of housing for families of 
low, moderate, and middle income. The 
improvements take the form of simpli- 
fying, consolidating, and making con- 
sistent the numerous programs now on 
the books. There are now more than 50 
narrowly conceived programs in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration which 
would be reduced to eight basic programs 
with sufficient flexibility to meet widely 
varying needs. The various subsidized 
housing programs would be combined 
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into three basic programs, each providing 
the same level of subsidy to families in 
similar circumstances. This measure is 
urgently needed if Federal housing pro- 
grams are to be made effective and equi- 
table. Unfortunately, although hearings 
have been held in both the House and the 
Senate, neither body has acted. 

The Congress did enact the vitally- 
needed Emergency Home Finance Act, 
and the Department of HUD launched 
its creative “Operation Breakthrough” 
applying new technology to housing. But 
basic reform is necessary to help move 
these forward steps toward the goal. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 


In a Message to the Congress at the 
end of October last year I proposed a 
comprehensive program of consumer 
protection, involving eighteen recom- 
mendations for the advancement of con- 
sumer interests. Five bills were subse- 
quently introduced, embodying eleven of 
these recommendations requiring legis- 
lative action, The Consumer Representa- 
tion Act provides for the establishment 
of an Office of Consumer Affairs in the 
Executive Office of the President and a 
Consumer Protection Division in the De- 
partment of Justice. The Consumer Pro- 
tection Act would broaden the powers of 
the Federal Trade Commission in the 
field of consumer protection, and would 
create for the first time on a national 
basis a cause of action in Federal courts 
in cases of unfair and deceptive practices 
without regard to the amount in con- 
troversy. The Consumer Product Test- 
ing Act would promote the development 
of adequate and reliable methods of test- 
ing characteristics of consumer products. 
The Drug Identification Act and the Con- 
sumer Warranty Act would provide im- 
portant new standards in their respective 
areas. 

Almost a year has passed. Not one of 
these bills, except for a modified war- 
ranty bill passed by the Senate, has been 
acted on by either body of the Congress. 

EMPLOYEE WELFARE AND PUBLIC INTEREST 

PROTECTION 

In a Message to Congress on August 6, 
1969, on the subject of Occupational 
Safety and Health I proposed the estab- 
lishment of a comprehensive Federal oc- 
cupational safety and health program. It 
does not exaggerate to declare that such 
a program ought to have become Federal 
law three generations ago. This was not 
done, and three generations of American 
workers have paid for it. I proposed 
legislation to create a Presidentially- 
appointed independent Occupational 
Safety and Health Board to promulgate 
standards on a national basis, and to 
provide broad powers of enforcement by 
the Secretary of Labor. Unaccountably, 
this urgent legislation has not been 
enacted. 

On March 13, 1970 I proposed the Em- 
ployee Benefits Protection Act which 
would broaden and strengthen the pro- 
visions of the Welfare and Pension Plan 
Disclosure Act. This proposal has re- 
ceived wide endorsement from labor and 
management groups which would be af- 
Tne by it, but Congress to date has not 
ac 
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In August, 1969, the Administration’s 
proposed Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Enforcement Act was introduced in 
the Senate and the House. Unfortu- 
nately, in the thirteen months that have 
passed, neither House has acted to pro- 
vide these powers necessary to improve 
the effectiveness of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission. 

On February 27 of this year I proposed 
to Congress the Emergency Public Inter- 
est Protection Act which would add im- 
portant new procedures to the emergency 
disputes provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. In addition, I proposed the estab- 
lishment of-a National Special Industries 
Commission to conduct a wide ranging 
study of labor relations in industries 
which are particularly vulnerable to na- 
tional emergency disputes. Again, Con- 
gress has not acted. 

CREATING THE CONDITIONS OF THE FUTURE 


The first task of government in the 
post-industrial age, as I have stated, is 
that of reforming the institutions of the 
past. The second task is that of creating 
the conditions of the future. The funda- 
mental fact is that of choice. We can 
choose to debase the physical environ- 
ment in which we live, and with it the 
human society that depends on that en- 
vironment, or we can choose to come to 
terms with nature, to make amends for 
the past, and build the basis for a bal- 
anced and responsible future. 

The most neglected and the most 
rapidly deteriorating aspect of our na- 
tional life is the environment in which 
we live. In my State of the Union Mes- 
sage last January, I promised to arrest 
that decline and begin to revive our habi- 
tat. In the eight months that have fol- 
lowed, the Administration has proposed a 
program that fulfills that promise, the 
most comprehensive and costly program 
in this field in America’s history. During 
the same period, the Administration has 
taken a series of executive actions aimed 
at the same goals. But the Congress has 
not yet seen fit to take final action on 
any of our legislative proposals. If it was 
not evident before, it must surely now 
be apparent to anyone who lived through 
the grim smog and pollution that gripped 
the Eastern Seaboard in late July, that 
prompt and vigorous action is necessary 
if our lives and those of our children are 
not to be blighted by preventable and 
curable environmental deterioration. 

As my first official act of the decade, 
on January first I signed into law the 
National Environmental Policy Act 
establishing the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. The Council is charged 
with analyzing important environmental 
conditions and trends, making a 
thorough review of all Federal programs 
which affect the environment, and 
recommending policies for protecting 
and improving the quality of the 
environment. 

On July 9 I sent to the Congress a 
reorganization plan which would estab- 
lish an Environmental Protection 
Agency, consolidating the major en- 
vironmental pollution standard setting 
responsibilities of the Federal govern- 
ment together with certain related re- 
search, enforcement and abatement pro- 
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grams. At the same time I proposed 
formation of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration within the 
Department of Commerce to consolidate 
Federal programs for monitoring and 
understanding the environment. Among 
other things, this would provide better 
coordination and direction of our 
oceanic programs. 

Responsibility for anti-pollution pro- 
grams is now fragmented among several 
Departments and agencies, thus weaken- 
ing our overall Federal effort. Air pollu- 
tion, water pollution and solid wastes 
are different forms of a single problem, 
and it becomes increasingly evident that 
broad systems approaches are going to 
be needed to bring our pollution prób- 
lems under control. The reorganiza- 
tion would give unified direction to our 
war on pollution and provide a stronger 
organizational base for our stepped-up 
effort. 

On February 10 of this. year, I sent 
to the Congress a special message on the 
environment. This presented a 37-point 
action program, with special emphasis 
on strengthening our fight against 
water and air pollution. 

In the field of water pollution, my ma- 
jor legislative recommendations in- 
cluded: 

—aAuthorization of $4 billion to cover 
the Federal share of a $10 billion pro- 
gram to provide expanded municipal 
waste treatment facilities. 

—Establishment of an Environmental 
Financing Authority to help finance the 
local share of treatment plant costs. 

—Reform of the rigid formula by 
which funds are allocated under the 
treatment grant programs. 

—Greatly strengthened enforcement 
authority, including provisions for court- 
imposed fines of up to $10,000 a day for 
violations. 

The Senate has held hearings on the 
water pollution proposals, but has taken 
no floor action. The House has not even 
held hearings. 

Among my major legislative recom- 
mendations for the control of air pollu- 
tion were: 

—More stringent procedures for re- 
ducing pollution from motor vehicles. 

—Establishment of national air qual- 
ity standards. 

—Establishment of national emissions 
standards for pollutants from stationary 
sources. 

—A major strengthening of. enforce- 
ment procedures, including extension of 
Federal air pollution control authority 
to both inter- and intra-state situations 
and provision for fines of up to $10,000 
a day for violators. 

While the House passed these pro- 
posals in June, the legislation has not 
yet been reported to the Senate for floor 
action. 

In addition, the message spelled out 
14 separate measures I was taking by 
administrative action or Executive Or- 
der. These included such wide-ranging 
initiatives as launching an extensive 
Federal research and development pro- 
gram in unconventionally-powered, low- 
pollution vehicles, requiring the develop- 
ment of comprehensive river basin plans 
for water pollution control, re-directing 
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research on solid waste management to 
place greater emphasis on re-cycling and 
re-use, and the esablishment of a Prop- 
erty Review Board to recommend specific 
Federal properties which should be con- 
verted to other high priority uses in- 
cluding conversion to parklands, or sold. 

I again urge the Congress to act soon 
and favorably on the legislative pro- 
posals contained in that message. They 
are vital to our growing effort to protect 
and improve our environment. 

On February 4, I issued an Executive 
Order directing a prompt clean-up of air 
and water pollution caused by Federal 
facilities. This task is well underway. As 
I said then, the Federal government 
should set an example for the rest of the 
country. Weare doing so. 

On April 15, I sent a message to the 
Congress’ requesting legislation that 
would, if enacted, bring to an end the 
dumping of dredged spoils into the Great 
Lakes as soon as disposal sites are avail- 
able. Neither the House nor the Senate 
has even held hearings on this bill. 

On May 20, I submitted to the Con- 
gress two treaties and amendments: to 
another treaty dealing with the preven- 
tion of oil spills. At that time, I also sub- 
mitted a comprehensive Ports and 
Waterways Safety Act to aid further in 
attacking the causes of oil pollution. Al- 
though Senate hearings have been ini- 
tiated on one of the treaties, Congres- 
sional action on these important meas- 
ures remains uncompleted. 

On May 23, I announced that the 
United States would propose a new treaty 
placing the natural resources of the deep 
seabed beyond the 200 meter depth under 
international regulation. 

On June Ist, a revised National Con- 
tingenecy Plan for dealing with oil spills 
was announced at my direction by the 
Chairman of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. 

On June 11, I sent a message to the 
Congress requesting the enactment of 
legislation cancelling twenty Federal oil 
leases for off-shore drilling which had 
been granted in 1968 in the Santa Bar- 
bara Channel, and creating a Marine 
Sanctuary. The Senate has held hear- 
ings but taken no floor action. The House 
has not even held hearings, this despite 
the fact that oil spillages near our 
beaches and shores may be the single 
most offensive and reprehensible assault 
on the environment that we have yet 
witnessed. 

To repeat, the most comprehensive and 
costly program of environmental control 
in the history of the Nation is now before 
the Congress. The clock is running. We 
dare not be too late. 

THE CHALLENGES OF CHANGE 


In a review such as this, extended as 
it is, not all of the important measures 
Proposed by my Administration and still 
pending before the Congress could be 
discussed. Some others must be men- 
tioned—the legislation to reform the 
Federal government's relationship to the 
American Indians, to enhance the role of 
public broadcasting, to limit the opera- 
tions of one-bank holding companies. Of 
crucial importance also are the revenue- 
producing measures proposed but not 
acted upon—including the extension of 
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certain excise taxes, the acceleration of 
collection of gift and estate taxes, the 
stockpile disposal bills, the proposed 
Postal Revenue Act, and a special tax on 
the lead used in gasoline—which are so 
necessary to the maintenance of a sound 
fiscal position: Legislation is also needed 
to establish a realistic and effective farm 
program. 

I have sought here to describe the 
issues of substance and of process which 
confront us at this time, setting them in 
the framework of a general approach to 
government as we come to the end of one 
era of social policy and begin the grand 
adventure of another. 

For I believe the nation to have moved 
into a new era. I believe further that 
this view is shared by commentators 
and analysts of widely varying political 
positions. It is a view increasingly voiced 
by political leaders. It has become a mat- 
ter of increasing public perception, and 
in measure, common acceptance. 

The era upon which we are entered is 
not so easily defined as it is perceived. 
But it is not on those grounds any less 
real. To the contrary, the emergence 
of-a post-industrial society is the domi- 
nant social reality of the present mo- 
ment. Our task is to understand, and to 
respond to these changed circumstances. 

The problems of this new era surround 
the question of choice: what kind of life 
would we live; what kind of society would 
we have? Growth becomes less of a goal 
and more of an issue, What kind of 
growth? For what purposes? With what 
consequences? 

Our present problems in large degree 
arise from the failure to anticipate the 
consequences of our past successes. It is 
the fundamental thrust of technological 
change to change society as well. The 
fundamental task of government in the 
era now past was to somehow keep 
abreast of such change, and respond to 
it. The task of government in the future 
will be to anticipate change: to prevent 
it where clearly nothing is to be gained: 
to prepare for it when on balance the 
effects are to be desired: and above all 
to build into the technology an increas- 
ing degree of understanding of its im- 
pact on human society. With this in 
mind, the National Commission on Pro- 
ductivity, which I recently appointed, 
will be evaluating the impact of technol- 
ogy and other factors related to achieving 
higher levels of productivity vital to the 
healthy growth of our economy. 

What is true of technology is equally 
true of government. It must become more 
self-aware, self-examining, self-correct- 
ing. There are amends to make and 
promises to keep that will engage our 
energies for years to come, But most of 
all there is a treat adventure to be lived. 
For a period in the not distant past it 
might have seemed that American society 
was faltering. It may have been. But we 
have steadied now. We are regaining a 
sense of balance, of direction, and of for- 
ward thrust. This has been the achieve- 
ment of the people. The measure of gov- 
ernment—the challenge to zovernment— 
is to sustain that movement. 

This challenge is now before the Con- 
gress. It is a challenge not merely to the 
men who now hold office there but to the 
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institution itself. Congress has not been 
spared the attacks on the institutions 
of American democracy which have in- 
creasingly characterized this period of 
our history. 

There is but one answer to such 
charges, and that is to respond with en- 
ergy and good faith to the legislative 
issues before it. 

It is the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent to take the initiative in such mat- 
ters, and I have done so. A legislative 
program that will mark this era in his- 
tory has been presented, and is ready 
for enactment. More is at stake than the 
issues with which that legislation deals, 
transcendent as some of these may be. 
More is at stake than the reputation of 
one political party or another for legis- 
lative wisdom or political courage. What 
is at stake is the good repute of Ameri- 
can government at a time when the 
charge that our system cannot work is 
hurled with fury and anger by men 
whose greatest fear is that it will. 

Matters press, we cannot wait for 
politics. We must seek a record of 
achievement all can share. It may be 
that none of us knows how fateful the 
outcome will prove. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
4 au Warre House, September 11, 
970. 


THE STRANGE POLLUTION ARITH- 
METIC OF PRESIDENT NIXON 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon cannot make up his mind—one 
month, he is all for fighting pollution; 
the next month, he decides it is all too 
costly, and says we must give up the fight 
in the name of fiscal integrity. 

In the midst of reprinting the text of 
presidential campaign documents, I hope 
the press will find space somewhere to 
point out the inconsistencies and incon- 
gruities of the President’s shifting posi- 
tion on pollution. Last Friday, as part of 
“Campaign 70,” the President sent up a 
message citing the Congress for failing to 
act on various measures. During the 
course of his lengthy dissertation, the 
President patted himself on the back for 
legislation authorizing $4 billion of Fed- 
eral funds to help pay for expanded mu- 
nicipal waste treatment facilities. 

To many, and this apparently includes 
most of the Nation’s press, President 
Nixon’s statement makes it appear that 
this administration is willing to spend 
whatever is necessary to end pollution 
and to prevent the dumping of raw sew- 
age in our streams and lakes. 

However, this is the same President 
who exactly 1 month earlier—August 11, 
1970—blasted the Congress for voting 
$500 million to help local communities 
build water and sewer facilities. This is 
the same President who went on national 
television to veto these funds for water 
and sewer facilities. 

On August 11, President Nixon attacks 
the Congress for voting funds for water 
and sewer facilities. On September 11, 
the President attacks Congress for fail- 
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ing to vote more funds for water and 
sewer facilities. 

On August 11, the President sent a 
message up telling the Congress: 

I flatly refuse to go along with the kind 
of big spending that is wrong for all of 
the American people. 


On September 11, the President faced 
the other direction and pronounced: 

To repeat, the most comprehensive and 
costly program of environmental contro] in 
the history of the nation is now before the 
Congress. The clock is running. We dare not 
be too late. 


What will he do for October 11? 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s inconsist- 
encies on our environmental problems 
only serve to illustrate the pure political 
nature of his attack on the Congress last 
Friday. I am sure that many of President 
Nixon’s advisers are totally disinterested 
in the problems of pollution and it was 
easy for them to forget that this same 
President had already delivered a crush- 
ing blow to the very programs he now 
claims to be promoting. 

Actually, the President’s message is 
more significant for the omissions than 
it is for substantive legislative issues 
mentioned. Many of the major issues 
that have come before the Banking and 
Currency Committee were strangely 
omitted from the President’s list of prior- 
ities. These include measures in the area 
of banking reform, control of organized 
crime, consumer protection, and housing. 

After seeing the President’s message, 
I wrote him calling his attention to the 
omissions and asking that he clarify his 
position on these essential legislative 


matters. I place in the RECORD a copy of 
my letter to President Nixon: 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
September 12, 1970. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: 

In a spirit of legislative cooperation, I urge 
you in the strongest terms to correct the seri- 
ous omissions in your message to Congress on 
Friday. Mr. President, these omissions, which 
have not gone unnoticed among Washing- 
ton’s army of lobbyists, will deal a serious 
blow to essential legislation to bring about 
banking reform, control of organized crime 
and consumer protection. 

In a sweeping message covering dozens of 
pieces of legislation and thousands of words, 
it is startling that there is no mention of 
the legislation to bring one-bank holding 
companies under regulation. As you know, 
this legislation is the most important bank- 
ing legislation to come before the Congress 
since the early 1930’s and its outcome will 
determine the economic structure of this 
nation for years to come. This measure has 
passed the House and the issue is before the 
Senate this very next week. It is amazing 
that on the eve of this important legislative 
decision, your all-encompassing message 
completely omits mention of bank holding 
companies. 

This omission, Mr. President, must have 
heartened the big bank lobbyists who have 
descended on Washington in record numbers 
and who are now holed up in hotel suites 
awaiting the opening gun in the Senate 
battle over this legislation. 

The failure to mention this legislation ap- 
pears to be such a massive switch in position 
by an Administration that has constantly 
reassured the public and the Congress that it 
was seriously interested in meaningful regu- 
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lation of these giant conglomerates and 
against the tremendous economic concentra- 
tion they represent. Mr. President, many of 
us in the Congress have depended on your 
words of March 24, 1969, when you told the 
House and Senate: 

“Legislation. in this area is important be- 
cause there has been a disturbing trend in 
the past year toward erosion of the tradi- 
tional separation of powers between the sup- 
pliers of money—the banks—and the users 
of money—commerce and industry. 

“Left: unchecked, the trend toward the 
combining of banking and business could 
lead to the formation of a relatively small 
number of power centers dominating the 
American economy. This must not be per- 
mitted to happen; it would be bad for bank- 
ing, bad for business, and bad for borrowers 
and consumers. 

“To protect competition and the separation 
of economic powers, I strongly endorse the 
extension of Federal regulation to one-bank 
holding companies and urge the Congress 
to take prompt and appropriate action.” 

What has happened that now causes you to 
downgrade this essential measure? I hope 
you will clarify your position before the Sen- 
ate takes up this legislation next week. 

Likewise, I was amazed that your message 
contained no mention of the Congress’ efforts 
to control the use of secret foreign bank ac- 
counts for illegal purposes. As you know these 
secret numbered accounts are the very life- 
blood of nearly all the organized crime that 
is carried on in this nation. Law enforcement 
experts everywhere agree that the control of 
the use of these accounts by U.S. citizens will 
be one of the most serious blows that can be 
dealt against organized crime. 

Some of the crime that would be con- 
trolled under this legislation ts what popu- 
larly known as “white collar and Wall Street” 
style crime, and I hope that this fact did not 
cause any of your advisors to leave out men- 
tion of this bill in your message. 

Mr. President, after a long struggle and 
many difficulties created by shifting positions 
of your people in the Treasury Department, 
we passed the secret foreign bank account 
bill in the House and it now awaits action in 
the Senate. I hope you will see fit to support 
this as a major fight against crime. 

Your message contains a section entitled, 
“Consumer Protection,” but for some reason 
leaves out mention of the “Fair Credit Re- 
porting” legislation. This legislation, of 
course, would give the American consumer 
protection against the improper use of credit 
information, and gives him recourse against 
malicious and careless defamation of his 
character. This is a serious problem and in 
many cases credit-worthy consumers have 
been denied needed credit and even lost em- 
ployment because of the improper and care- 
less use of information collected by credit 
reporting agencies. Your support is greatly 
needed to get enactment of this measure. 

I am happy to see your recognition of the 
need for housing and urban development leg- 
islation and I hope this now means that your 
Administration will be supporting the New 
Towns measure which has been reported out 
of the Housing Subcommittee of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee over solid 
Republican opposition. As you know, the Ad- 
ministration this year sent up a limited bill, 
primarily designed to recodify existing law 
and extend existing housing programs. The 
Democrats in Congress felt this would be 
totally inadequate in face of the mounting 
housing and urban problems. As a result, the 
Democrats in both Houses have introduced 
new measures in these areas and I hope that 
they will have your support and that you will 
do whatever possible to diminish opposition 
from within your party in the Congress. 

Enactment of good housing and urban 
development legislation of course has been 
made much more difficult by your veto of 
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funds of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development last month. Without 
question, your veto has created great confu- 
sion about housing legislation and has re- 
sulted in a serious delay in these ‘programs. 
Your veto eliminated funds for urban de- 
velopment and for critically needed water 
and sewer facilities. This veto has strength- 
ened the hands of those who have always 
opposed such legislation, but I hope -that 
your vetoes will not have resulted in a loss 
of good housing legislation in the 91st Con- 
gress. 


Your message mentions environmental 
problems’ in several instances, but the great- 
est blow at programs to deal with pollution 
came when your veto eliminated the money 
needed to help local communities build wa- 
ter and sewer facilities. What assurance does 
the Congress have that additional legislation 
voted in this area will not be vetoed? In all 
candor, Mr. President, you have created the 
great delay in dealing with these problems. 

Once again, I am gravely disappointed by 
the failure of your message to give recogni- 
tion to the American people’s deep concern 
about high interest rates and their de- 
structive effect on the economy. The Con- 
gress, in Public Law 91-151, gave you wide 
powers to control interest rates—to roll them 
back—and to see that credit was allocated 
to areas where it was needed the most and 
away from inflationary sectors. You have not 
used the power although I am convinced that 
a tremendous majority of the American peo- 
ple want. lower interest rates. 

To many, it may seem strange that a Pres- 
ident would send forward a message chiding 
the Congress about legislative action when 
the President has not used laws which this 
same Congress has already put on the books 
to correct serious economic problems. 

Mr. President, I respectfully urge you to 
review your message and send forward a new 
communique indicating your support of es- 
sential legislation. 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 


U.S. INCREASED PARTICIPATION IN 
FOUR MULTILATERAL INSTITU- 
TIONS—COMMUNICATION FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. N. 91-383) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
President of the United States; which 
was read and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, September 11, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: There is now pend- 
ing before the House a bill of vital im- 
portance to the international economic 
and financial interests of the United 
States. H.R. 18306 authorizes increased 
US. participation in four multilateral 
financial institutions: The International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and 
the Asian Development Bank. 

Weand many other nations have given 
these institutions strong support in the 
past. They have earned this support by 
using their resources well in the service 
of a growing and prosperous world 
economy, a more stable international 
monetary system, and a more rapid 
growth of the developing countries. Their 
hallmark is shared contributions, impar- 
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tial expertise, and the assurance of high 
standards of economic performance. 

In asking the Congress to adopt this 
legislation, I have taken particular care 
to see that the financial obligations it 
entails are compatible with this Admin- 
istration’s fiscal programing. H.R. 18306 
is a prudent and financially responsible 
combination of contingent liabilities, 
monetary transactions and expenditures 
rsa spaced over a long period of 

e. 

A large part—almost $900 million—of 
the total authorization represents con- 
tingent -liabilities and will enable the 
World Bank and the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank to borrow further in 
private markets to carry out important 
parts of their lending programs. This 
guarantee or callable capitai subscription 
should not involve budgetary costs. 

Another substantial portion of the au- 
thorization—$1.5 billion—is a monetary 
transaction involving an increase in our 
IMF quota. This Fund quota increase will 
not result in budegtary costs. 

As to the remaining authorizations in 
H.R. 18306, less than $1.3 billion will 
require an actual expenditure of dollars; 
of which $35 million will be spent in fiscal 
year 1971; $70 million in fiscal year 1972 
and $155 million in fiscal year 1973; with 
the rest spread out over a number of 
additional years. 

Passage of the legislation is essential 

—to maintain United States leadership 
in international monetary affairs and to 
avoid a substantial and continuing loss 
in our share of allocations of Special 
So Rights beginning on January 

—to enable other countries to sub- 
scribe to almost $2 billion of World Bank 
capital stock and to carry out a policy 
of maintaining equity in Bank and Fund 
subscription which we have strongly 
advocated in the past; 

—to allow us to participate with other 
developed countries in the peaceful de- 
velopment in Asia; 

—to join with our Latin American 
neighbors in an effort to speed economic 
and social progress. 

This legislation has my full support. 
I believe that the national interest will 
be served by passage of H.R. 18306, and 
I strongly urge prompt and favorable 
action by the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


THE LATE JOHN A. McELVENEY 


(Mr. ROONEY of New York asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr, ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, my beloved mother many times 
used an expression, “Here today and 
away tomorrow; be prepared.” 

On Thursday last when this House 
adjourned shortly after 8 o’clock in the 
evening, there sat in his usual seat in 
the third row on the right Jack Mc- 
Elveney. You will remember that Jack 
McElveney was the immaculately neat, 
always cheerful and pleasant gentleman 
who has been with us for many, many 
years. He first became an employee of 
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the House of Representatives 49 years 
ago, on March 4, 1921. 

On Saturday afternoon Jack suddenly 
was away from us, and it now. becomes 
my sad duty today to announce his 
sudden passing. 

His remains are at Gawler’s Funeral 
Home on Wisconsin Avenue and may be 
viewed from 9 o’clock tomorrow morn- 
ing until 10 o’clock tomorrow night. The 
family, including his two brothers, will 
be present from 2 to 4 tomorrow after- 
noon and from 7 to 9 in the evening. 

A Solemn Requiem Mass for the repose 
of Jack’s soul will be said on Wednesday, 
September 16, at St. Joseph’s Church, 
Second and C Streets NE., at 11 am. 

I might remind those of us who came 
here in recent years that Jack McElveney 
in years gone by was an aide to such men 
as James M. Mead before he was elected 
a Member of the other body, while he 
was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from Buffalo, N.Y.; by the 
late Representative Peter Gansevoort 
Ten Eyck of Albany, N.Y., and by the 
late Representative Parker Corning of 
Albany, N.Y. He also served as the bill 
clerk of the House. 

I know that he will be missed by his 
many friends among the membership 
and personnel of the House. May God 
have mercy on his soul. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I yield to 
se distinguished gentleman from Ha- 
wali. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply grieved to learn of the death of 
our amiable assistant bills clerk, Jack 
McElveney. As many of us know, Jack 
used to occupy almost habitually the 
aisle seat nearest the Democratic en- 
trance in the third row. There was hardly 
a legislative day that went by in the last 
8 years that I did not sit next to him, as 
we talked about “kings and cabbages,” 
but mostly about politics and Hawaii. He 
meticulously clipped out news articles 
about Hawaii that he had come across in 
his reading of the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, or the Washington 
Evening Star. We talked about the Con- 
gress and Members of Congress of earlier 
days. I sat there beside him and listened 
to his fabulous anecdotes. I was fasci- 
nated by his expertise on horses. I am 
truly going to miss Jack. As I try now 
to analyze why it was that I felt so close 
to Jack McElveney, I find my reasoning 
leading me to the conclusion that we had 
something very strong in common—a 
great love for this House of Represent- 
atives. 

Perhaps many do not know, Mr. Speak- 
er, that Jack McElveney had retired sev- 
eral years ago and that since then he was 
in attendance every day in this Chamber 
out of love for this body, and performea 
his usual tasks without compensation, 
other than his retirement pay. He would 
have reached his 78th birthday next 
month. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the distinguished 
gentleman from New York (Mr. ROONEY) 
in grieving over the loss of a dear and 
beloved friend. 

I extend my heartfelt condolences to 
his brothers, Dan and Leo, and other 
members of his family: 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker; upon 
entering the House Chamber this noon, 
I was shocked and saddened to learn of 
the sudden passing of John A. B. “Jack” 
McElveney. 

His usual cheerful and sincere greet- 
ing as well as the interesting anecdotes 
and stories about his past experiences 
will be sorely missed. He served the Con- 
gress in both the Senate and House for 
42 years and it was obvious that he en- 
joyed his work and his association with 
the House of Representatives. 

He would offer his services and assist- 
ance without hesitation, On innumerable 
occasions when he was asked the status 
of bills on the calendar, the action taken 
on certain legislation, the record vote 
outcome on bills, the information was 
always available and accurately reported 
to the Members. 

At the close of business last Thursday, 
as was his usual custom, he said to me: 

Congressman, are you going to Wisconsin 
this weekend? 


He followed his query with the admo- 
nition: 

Take it easy—don'’t work too hard. Have a 
good weekend here or in your wonderful 
Wisconsin. 


Little did we realize that those were 
to be his last words to me. To his family 
and to his many friends I extend my 
sincere condolences. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks with 
regard to the passing of the late beloved 
Jack McElveney. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


FILING OF DISCHARGE PETITION 
ON H.R. 18279, THE ORGANIZED 
CRIME CONTROL ACT OF 1970 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr: Speaker, I. have 
today filed a petition to discharge House 
Resolution 1169 which will provide for 
4 hours general debate on H.R. 18279, 
which is essentially and substantially 
the same as S. 30, that passed the other 
body in January of this year. 

During the recess in conversation with 
my constituents I found one of the sub- 
jects most on the minds of people in my 
district was crime and student unrest. 
I found there was as much concern 
about these matters’as about inflation, 
unemployment, and the condition of 
the economy. 

If there should be any reluctance on 
the part of Members to sign a discharge 
petition because it might circumvent or- 
dinary parliamentary procedures, I think 
we should remember that for a long while 
now certain criminal elements in this 
country have been regularly and contin- 
uously circumventing the property rights 
and personal rights of our law-abiding 
citizens. 

Let me emphasize that those Members 
who do see fit to sign this petition are 
in effect saying to their constituents they 
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are trying to do something about crime. 
By signing the discharge petition they 
are putting themselves squarely on rec- 
ord that they are determined to pass a 
comprehensive crime ‘bill before we go 
home this fall. We can accomplish this 
objective if sufficient signatures are ob- 
tained on the discharge petition. 

I invite Members on both sides of the 
aisle to sign this petition. This is not a 
partisan matter, I plan to renew this 
invitation frequently during the remain- 
der of this session. 


REMARKS BY DOROTHY ELSTON, 
TREASURER OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


(Mr. JACOBS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
record, the venom in high places in 
this administration has filtered down to 
the Treasurer of the United States, Dor- 
othy Elston, who in Indianapolis on this 
past weekend found it possible to de- 
scribe our late President, John F. Ken- 
nedy, as a “horrible misfit in the Presi- 
dency.” 

You expect that kind of talk from 
some people in our society, but have we 
not had enough hate in high places? 
President Lincoln said: 

Ivhave no malice in my heart for any 
man. What I dealin is too vast for malice, 


AIR PIRACY MUST BE STOPPED 


(Mr. ALBERT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I heartily 
applaud the announcement by President 
Nixon last Friday of the steps this Na- 
tion is taking to deal with the terrible 
menace of air piracy to which this Na- 
tion and the world have been subjected 
in the last few days. The United States, 
in order to protect its citizens and other 
passengers on U.S. airlines, must act 
forthrightly and decisively. I have long 
contended that armed guards should 
be placed on certain flights. We must 
do everything in our power to prevent 
air piracy and hijackings. Undoubtedly, 
armed security personnel on our planes 
will help. 

In my view, however, it will be easier 
to deter such crimes than to prevent 
them. It is imperative that all nations 
agree to extradite or punish air pirates. 
These modern-day freebooters must 
have no hope of fitiding a safé haven 
after their attacks on international com- 
merce. Where ever they land, air pirates 
should know that they face swift and 
sure justice. 

Until those nations of the world which 
harbor air pirates and refuse to punish 
them or extradite them are ready to meet 
their international responsibilities, U.S.- 
flag air carriers should be prevented 
from landing in those countries. In fact, 
I would urge we go a step further. A total 
quarantine by all international airlines 
should be imposed upon any nation 
which refuses to deal speedily and effec- 
tively with air pirates. Taking scores of 
innocent people hostage for political 
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purposes is an act of the most heinous 
nature and should be dealt with as such. 
Civilized people the world over are be- 
coming sick and tired of violence—vio- 
lence in the streets—violence on the 
campuses—violence in the skies. Of all 
these crimes, none is more repulsive 
than air piracy. It must be stopped. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S MESSAGE OF 
SEPTEMBER 11 TO THE CONGRESS 


(Mr. MYERS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, the political 
experts and the campaign managers of 
both parties are pointing to a very dis- 
turbing factor in this off-year election; 
that is, voter apathy. Even though the 
country is wracked with dissension, and 
the issues are many, the voters do not 
seem to care if they go to the polls in 
November or not. A principal reason for 
that apathy, Mr. Speaker, may well be 
that the electorate has lost faith in the 
powers of Congress to accomplish any- 
thing definitive. President Nixon stresses 
this mistrust and loss of confidence in his 
message to the Congress last Friday. The 
President said: 

More is at stake than the reputation of 
one political party or another for legisla- 
tive wisdom or political courage . . . what 
is at stake is the good repute of the Ameri- 
can government at a time when the charge 
that our system cannot work is hurled with 
fury and anger by men whose greatest fear 
is that it will. 


The White House message listed 16 
broad categories and more than two score 
specific measures Congress has failed to 
act on, and they include social security 
reform, draft reform, electoral reform, 
the crime bills, consumer protection, and 
the family assistance program. 

I can state, here and now, that the 
bulk of that legislation has been held up 
by Democrats, whose only purpose ap- 
pears to be obstructionism. The Demo- 
crats have stalled all of those vital meas- 
ures of the Nixon administration for the 
unannounced but obvious reason of pure 
partisanship. Stripped of leadership, try- 
ing to edge away from their past con- 
cessions to the ultraliberals, this party 
tries to compensate for its weakness by 
manipulating Congress. The President's 
message is without rancor, but it clearly 
indicates his concern with a so-called 
loyal opposition that seems to put the 
best interests of the party ahead of their 
country. 


THERE IS STILL TIME TO SALVAGE 
A PROGRESSIVE RECORD FOR 
THE 91ST CONGRESS 


(Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon has sent to Congress a damning 
dossier on Democratic dalliance, an ex- 
posé of the formula of failure that has 
characterized too much of the tenure of 
the 91st Congress. 

I cannot discern what political gains 
the majority Members of the House en- 
vision from their policies of becoming 
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roadblocks in the path of progress. I 
believe the American people asked for 
answers when they changed the party 
leadership at the White House in 1968, 
and they will be embarking on the same 
quest when they change party leadership 
in the House in November. The President 
has shown a willingness to tackle prob- 
lems. The leadership of this Congress 
has shown an unwillingness to shoulder 
responsibility, a perverse partisanship, 
but a willingness to sacrifice the Nation’s 
good on the altar of political gimmickery. 

It is notable that Democrat, National 
Chairman Lawrence O’Brien last Thurs- 
day charged that President Nixon is a 
“do-nothing” President. It stretches 
everyone’s credulity to hear such a 
charge when a wagonload of bills awaits 
action—sent to Congress by the Presi- 
dent, but sat on by the Demo-leadership 
in the House. 

There is still time to salvage a rem- 
nant of progressive record for the 91st 
Congress, and I would hope that, if only 
in self-defense, some of the thinking 
Members on the other side of the aisle 
would don their work shoes and help us 
get some of this legislation on the books. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boces). This is Consent Calendar day. 
The Clerk will call the first measure on 
the Consent Calendar. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE 1972 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 
ON HUMAN ENVIRONMENT 


The Clerk called House Resolution 562, 
expressing the sense of the House of 
Representatives that the United States 
should actively participate in the 1972 
United Nations Conference on Human 
Environment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the resolution be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


PREVENTING UNAUTHORIZED MAN- 
UFACTURE AND USE OF CHAR- 
ACTER “JOHNNY HORIZON” 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3838) to 
prevent the unauthorized manufacture 
and use of the character “Johnny 
Horizon,” and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 3838 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior may establish and 
collect use or royalty fees for the manufac- 
ture, reproduction, or use of the character 
“Johnny Horizon,” originated by the Bureau 
of Land Management and announced in the 
July 3, 1968, issue of the Federal Register (33 
Federal Register 9677) as the official symbol 
for a public service antilitter program. to 
maintain the beauty and utility of the Na- 
tion’s public lands. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
deposit into a special account all fees col- 
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lected pursuant to this Act. Such fees are 
hereby made available for obligation and ex- 
penditure for the purpose of furthering na- 
tionwide antilitter campaigns. 

Sec. 3. Chapter 33 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding a new sec- 
tion to be known as section 714, as follows: 
“§ 714. ‘Johnny Horizon’ character or name 

“As used in this Act, the name or charac- 
ter ‘Johnny Horizon,’ means the representa- 
tion of a tall, lean man, with strong facial 
features, who wears slacks and sport shirt 
buttoned to the collar (both green, when 
colored), no tie, a field jacket (red, when 
colored), boot-type shoes (brown, when 
colored) and who carries a backpack, which 
was originated by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, United States Department of the 
Interior, as the official symbol for a public 
service antilitter program to maintain the 
beauty and utility of the Nation's public 
lands. 

“Whoever, except as authorized under rules 
and regulations issued by the Secretary of the 
Interior, knowingly manufactures, repro- 
duces, or use the character ‘Johnny Horizon’, 
or any facsimile thereof, or the name ‘Johnny 
Horizon’ as a trade name or mark, or in such 
& manner as suggests the character ‘Johnny 
Horizon’, so that such use is likely to cause 
confusion, or to cause mistake, or to de- 
ceive, shall be fined not more than $250 or 
imprisoned not more than six months, or 
both. 

“This section shall not make unlawful the 
use of any such emblem, sign, insignia, or 
words which was lawful on the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

“A violation of this section may be en- 
joined at the suit of the United States at- 
torney, upon complaint by the Secretary of 
the Interior.” 

Sec. 4. The analysis of chapter 33 imme- 
diately preceding section 701 of title 18 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof: 
“714, ‘Johnny Horizon’ character or name.” 

Sec. 5. The rights in the name and char- 
acter “Johnny Horizon” shall terminate if 
the use by the Secretary of the Interior of 
the name and character “Johnny Horizon” is 
abandoned. Nonuse for a period of two years 
shall constitute abandonment. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949 TO PER- 
MIT ROTATION OF CERTAIN 
PROPERTY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 406) to 
amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 to permit 
the rotation of certain property when- 
ever its remaining storage or shelf life is 
too short to justify its retention, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
someone conversant with this bill what 
happens to stocks that may be sold in 
foreign countries? Are those stocks sold 
to foreigners? What happens to them? 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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RELEASING THE CONDITIONS IN 
DEED TO LAND HERETOFORE 
CONVEYED BY THE UNITED 
STATES TO THE SALT LAKE CITY 
CORPORATION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1366) to 
release the conditions in a deed with re- 
spect to a certain portion of the land 
heretofore conveyed by the United States 
to the Salt Lake City Corporation. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the .right to object, will the gentleman 
yield to me on that or, rather, let me 
ask him if there is anything I can tell 
him about the Salt Lake City bill which 
will clarify the matter for him. It is a 
very noncontroversial Senate bill. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
to me? 

Mr. BROOKS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. I will say, first of all, there 
is a statement by the Department of the 
Interior that the action has already been 
taken and hence this legislation is un- 
needed. Second, the request for putting 
over without prejudice is by request in- 
sofar as the gentleman from Missouri is 
concerned. Inasmuch as the action has 
been taken, the gentleman now has the 
time, and I will give him any more in- 
formation I have, if he will continue to 
yield, but that is the legislative situation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


ALLOWING PURCHASE OF ADDI- 
TIONAL SYSTEMS AND EQUIP- 
MENT FOR PASSENGER MOTOR 
VEHICLES OVER AND ABOVE STAT- 
UTORY PRICE LIMITATION 


The Clerk called the bill <S. 2763) to 
allow the purchase of additional systems 
and equipment for passenger motor ve- 
hicles over and above the statutory price 
limitation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATOR TO ENTER INTO 
CONTRACTS FOR JANITORIAL 
SERVICES, TRASH REMOVAL, AND 
SO FORTH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 17455) 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to enter into con- 
tracts for janitorial services, trash re- 
moval, and similar services in federally 
owned and leased properties for periods 
not to exceed 3 years, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
ELR. 17455 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section 210(a) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 490(a)), is further 
amended (1) by striking the semicolon after 
the word “owned” in paragraph (14) and 
inserting a comma in lieu thereof, and (2) 
by adding the following new provision after 
the word “and” at the end of paragraph (14) : 
“for janitorial services, trash removal, and 
similar services in federally owned and leased 
properties; and”, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR ADDITION OF 
FREEMAN SCHOOL TO HOME- 
STEAD NATIONAL MONUMENT OF 
AMERICA, NEBR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3259) 
providing for the addition of the Free- 
man School to the Homestead National 
Monument of America in the State of 
Nebraska, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 3259 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
order to further the interpertation and com- 
memoration of the pioneer life of early 
settlers of the West, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to acquire by donation 
or purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds the following described lands and 
interests therein, on which is situted the 
old school building known as Freeman 
School: 

Begining at the southeast corner of the 
southeast quarter of section 22, township 
4 north, range 5 east, sixth principal merid- 
ian, Gage County, Nebraska, thence running 
north on the east line of the said quarter sec- 
tion 297 feet, thence west 214.5 feet, thence 
south 297 feet, thence east 214.5 feet to the 
point of begining. 

The Secretary is further authorized, in order 
to protect the setting of the Freeman School, 
preserve an adequate visual relationship 
with the existing Homestead National Monu- 
ment of America, and provide access to the 
school from the national monument, to ac- 
quire by any of the above methods such 
lands and interests therein, as he deems 
Necessary within the areas in certain sec- 
tions of township 4 north, range 5 east, 
sixth principal meridian, Gage County, 
Nebraska, which are described as follows: 

Section 22, beginning at a point 297 feet 
north of the southeast corner of the south- 
east quarter on the east line of the said 
quarter section, thence north along the east 
line of the said quarter section 103 feet, 
thence west 300 feet, thence south 400 feet 
to the south line of said quarter section, 
thence east along the south line of said 
quarter section, 85.5 feet to the boundary of 
the Freeman School property, thence north 
along the boundary of the school property 
297 feet, thence east along the boundary of 
the school property 214.5 feet to the point of 
be > 


g: 
Section 23, the south 300 feet of the south- 
west quarter thereof; 
Section 26, the north 300 feet of the north- 
west quarter northwest quarter thereof; 
Section 27, beginning at the northeast cor- 
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ner of the northeast quarter, thence south 
along the east line of the said quarter section 
300 feet, thence west 300 feet, thence north 
800 feet to the north line of said quarter sec- 
tion, thence east along the north line of said 
quarter section 300 feet to the point of begin- 
ning; all containing about 31 acres. 

Sec. 2. The property acquired pursuant to 
this Act shall be administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior as part of the Homestead 
National Monument of America, in accord- 
ance with the Act of March 19, 1986 (49 Stat. 
1184), and the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 
Stat. 535), as amended and supplemented 
(16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.). 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 3, beginning on line 18, delete all of 
section 3 and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act, there 
are authorized to be appropriated not more 
than $50,000, of which not more than $45,000 
(April 1970 prices), plus or minus such 
amounts, if any, as May be justified by rea- 
son of ordinary fluctuations in construction 
costs as indicated by engineering cost indices 
applicable to the types of construction in- 
volved herein shall be appropriated for the 
rehabilitation and development of the Free- 
man School,” 


: The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
3259 by our colleague from Nebraska 
(Mr. DENNEY) provides for the addition 
of the Freeman School to the Home- 
stead National Monument in Nebraska. 

Homestead National. Monument was 
authorized by the Congress in 1936 as a 
memorial to the pioneers who settled and 
civilized the West. At this site—the place 
believed to be the first homestead in the 
country—visitors can visually relive the 
pioneer life at the homestead cabin of 
Daniel Freeman. 

H.R. 3259 will add a new dimension to 
the historic character of the area by add- 
ing to it the Freeman Schoolhouse. The 
school is not within the existing monu- 
ment grounds, but it is located nearby so 
that no large land acquisition program 
is necessary. The bill contemplates the 
purchase of protective easements for the 
corridor connecting the monument and 
the school grounds—not more than $5,- 
000 is expected to be needed for this 
purpose—and the school building and 
the 1.2-acre tract upon which it is lo- 
cated is to be donated to the United 
States by the Homestead Historical 
Association. 

Basically, the old school house is a 
sound structure, Mr. Speaker, but some 
repairs and restoration. work will be 
needed. In addition, a parking lot, fence 
and interpretive devices are to be in- 
stalled. Altogether, these improvements 
will involve an investment of about 
$45,000. 

The committee recommends one 
amendment to the bill which merely 
places a ceiling on the amounts author- 
ized to be appropriated for the acquisi- 
tion and development program contem- 
plated. As reported by the committee, 
expenditures will be limited to no more 
than $50,000. 

Mr. Speaker, that briefly describes the 
nature and purpose of H.R. 3259, as rec- 
ommended by the committee. The mem- 
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bers of the committee feel that the Free- 
man School will be a suitable addition to 
the existing Homestead National Monu- 
ment and we urge the enactment of the 
bill. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
provides for the addition of the Free- 
man School to the Homestead National 
Monument in the State of Nebraska. 

This legislation should have special 
meaning for all those Americans who 
are interested in passing on to future 
generations important symbols of the 
early development of our country. 

The bill would preserve a red brick 
schoolhouse that was built by Mr. Daniel 
Freeman, America’s first homesteader 
under Lincoln’s famous Homestead Act, 
for his own large family. 

Constructed from handmade brick and 
measuring 36 feet by 20 feet, with walls 
12 feet high, “the little red schoolhouse” 
was used as a place of education from 
1872 through 1967—96 years. It is Ne- 
braska’s oldest, continually operated 
school, 

The land on which it is situated is 
adjacent to the Homestead National 
Monument in Gage County, Nebr., es- 
tablished several years ago by Congress 
on the original Freeman property. For- 
tunately, the school is only one-fourth 
of a mile from the visitors’ center, so it 
can easily be administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service in conjunction with 
existing facilities. 

In fact, the National Park Service rec- 
ommended in 1968 that the one-room 
schoolhouse be added to the monument 
grounds, In making its recommendations 
after a thorough study, the Park Service 
made these observations: 

As a schoolhouse, it symbolizes the pio- 
neers’ determination to civilize the frontier 
and provide opportunities for the common 
man as soon as possible. 

The one-room country school will soon 
be a thing of the past, and it seems appro- 
priate that an example be preserved by the 
National Park Service. 


The office of the Secretary of the In- 
terior has also joined in support of this 
measure, Let me read briefly from a let- 
ter sent from his office late last year con- 
cerning the particulate of this legislation 
and their possible cost: 


The parcels described ... are: (1) The 
property now held by the Homestead His- 
torical Association and an adjacent strip 
of road right-of-way owned by, the State 
Highway Department, which together com- 
prise 1.2 acres; and (2) a 600-foot-wide strip 
of land lying between the school and the 
present monument boundary, 300 feet on 
either side of the 314 mile section of State 
Route 4 which separates the two, together 
with the protective strips adjacent to the 
monument boundary and the school prop- 
erty, altogether comprising about 31 acres. 
We expect that the former lands will be 
donated to the United States: as to the 
latter, we expect to acquire scenic ease- 
ments, by donation of for nominal cost, 
which would protect the setting of the 
school and preserve an adequate visual rela- 
tionship with the monument. Access to the 
school would be provided by the existing 
State Route 4. The estimated cost of acquir- 
ing scenic easements, which embrace parts 
of five ownerships, is not more than $5,000. 
The estimated cost of developing the school 
property, including rehabilitation of the 
school and constructing a parking facility, 
is approximately $45,000. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s Program. 


A measure identical to this one was 
introduced in the U.S. Senate by Sena- 
tors Hruska and Curtis, and it passed 
that body last April 27. 

The American educational system is 
today the best in the world. It is only 
fitting that we remind our fellow citizens, 
through the preservation of the Freeman 
School, how far we have come in so short 
a time period. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a similar Senate bill (S. 
58) providing for the addition of the 
Freeman School to the Homestead Na- 
tional Monument of America in the 
State of Nebraska, and for other pur- 


poses. 
The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 

S. 58 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to further the interpretation and com- 
memoration of the pioneer life of early set- 
tlers of the West, the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to acquire by donation 
or purchase with donated or appropriated 
funds the following described lands and in- 
terests therein, on which is situated the old 
school building known as Freeman School: 

Beginning at the southeast corner of the 

southeast quarter of section 22, township 4 
north, range 5 east, sixth principal meridian, 
Gage County, Nebraska, thence running 
north on the east line of the said quarter 
section 297 feet, thence west 214.5 feet, 
thence south 297 feet, thence east 214.5 feet 
to the point of beginning. 
The Secretary is further authorized, in order 
to protect. the setting of the Freeman School, 
preserve an adequate visual relationship with 
the existing Homestead National Monument 
of America, and provide access to the school 
from the national monument, to acquire by 
any of the above methods such lands and 
interests therein, as he deems necessary 
within the areas in certain sections of town- 
ship 4 north, range 5 east, sixth principal 
meridian, Gage County, Nebraska, which are 
described as follows: 

Section 22, beginning at a point 297 feet 
north of the southeast corner of the south- 
east quarter on the east line of the said 
quarter section, thence north along the east 
line of the said quarter section 103 feet, 
thence west 300 feet, thence south 400 feet 
to the south line of said quarter section, 
thence east along the south line of said 
quarter section 85.5 feet to the boundary of 
the Freeman School property, thence north 
along the boundary of the school property 
297 feet, thence east along the boundary of 
the school property 214.5 feet to the point 
of beginning; 

Section 23, the south 300 feet of the south- 
west quarter thereof; 

Section 26, the north 300 feet of the north- 
west quarter northwest quarter thereof; 
and 

Section 27, beginning at the northeast 
corner of the northeast quarter, thence south 
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along the east line of the said quarter sec- 
tion 300 feet, thence west 300 feet, thence 
north 300 feet to the north line of said 
quarter section, thence east along the north 
line of said quarter section 300 feet to the 
point of beginning; all containing about 31 
acres. 

Sec, 2. The property acquired pursuant to 
this Act shall be administered by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior as part of the Home- 
stead National Monument of America, in ac- 
cordance with the Act of March 19, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1184), and the Act of August 25, 1916 
(39 Stat. 535), as amended and supple- 
mented (16 U.S.C. 1 et seq.). 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 68 and 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 
3259, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 3259) was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR TO STUDY FEASIBIL- 
ITY AND DESIRABILITY OF NA- 
TIONAL LAKESHORE ON LAKE 
TAHOE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2208) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
study the feasibility and desirability of 
a national lakeshore on Lake Tahoe in 
the States of Nevada and California, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 2208 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to consider preserving appropriate seg- 
ments of the lakeshore of Lake Tahoe and 
adjoining lands and waters in their natural 
condition for public outdoor recreation, the 
Secretary of the Interior (hereafter referred 
to as the “Secretary”) shall study, investi- 
gate, and formulate recommendations on the 
feasibility and desirability of establishing 
such areas as a national lakeshore. The Sec- 
retary shall consult with the Secretary. of 
Agriculture; the Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army; and any other interested 
Federal agencies, as well as the Tahoe Re- 
gional Planning Agency and other State and 
local bodies and officials involved; and shall 
coordinate the study with applicable outdoor 
recreation plans, pollution control plans, 
highway plans, and other planning activities 
relating to the Lake Tahoe Basin. Federal 
departments and agencies arè authorized 
and directed to cooperate with the Secretary 
and, to the extent permitted by law, to fur- 
nish such statistics, data, reports, and other 
material as the Secretary may deem neces- 
sary for purposes of the study. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress, within one year after the date 
of this Act, a report of his findings and rec- 
ommendations. The report of the Secretary 
shall contain but not be Nmited to, findings 
with respect to— 

(a) the scenic, scientific, historic, outdoor 
recreation, and natural values of the water, 
lakeshore, and related upland resources in- 
volved, including their use for driving for 
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pleasure, walking, hiking, riding, bicycling, 
boating, swimming, picnicking, camping, 
forest management, fish and wildlife man- 
agement, scenic and’ historic site preserva- 
tion, hunting, fishing, and winter sports; 

(b) the ‘potential alternative beneficial 
uses of the water, iakeshore, and related up- 
land resources involved, taking into consider- 
ation appropriate uses, of the land for resi- 
dential, commercial, industrial, agricultural, 
and transportation purposes, and for public 
Services; 

(c) the type of Federal, State, and local 
programs that are feasible and desirable in 
the public interest to preserve, develop, and 
make accessible for public use the values 
identified; 

(d). the relationship of any recommended 
national lakeshore to existing or proposed 
Federal, State, and local programs to man- 
age in the public interest the natural re- 
sources of the entire Lake Tahoe Basin. 

Sec. 3. Pending submission of the report 
of the Secretary to the Congress, the heads 
of Federal agencies having administrative 
jurisdiction over the Federal lands within 
the area referred to in section 1 of this Act 
shall, consistent with the purposes for which 
the lands were acquired or set aside by the 
United States and to the extent authorized 
by law, encourage and provide maximum 
opportunities for the types of recreation use 
of such lands referred to-in section 2(a) of 
this Act. 

Sec. 4.. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be hecessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


With. the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 12, strike out “Congress,” and 
insert “President and the Congress of the 
United States,” 

Page 3, line 7, strike out “and”, 

Page 3, line 11, strike out “Basin.” and 
insert “Basin; and", 

Page 3, following line 11, insert a new sub- 
section (é) as follows: 

“(e) alternative means of restoring and 
preserving the values inherent in the area 
under present ownership patterns,” 

Page 4, lines 1 and 2, strike out ‘such sums 
gs. may be necessary” and insert in lieu 
thereof “hot more than $50,000”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, like H.R. 
16977, which was cosponsored by Repre- 
sentatives WALTER Barryc and HARÓLD 
Jounson, S. 2208 is drafted to prompt a 
study of Lake Tahoe to determine the 
feasibility and desirability of establishing 
@ national lakeshore on itsi shoreline, 

As every Member of this House knows, 
the Secretary of the Interior has general 
authority to make studies of this type 
and the Congress seldom plays any role 
in) determining what areas are to ‘be 
studied or when. Naturally, these studies 
play a part in our policymaking decisions 
because no legislative action is appropri- 
ate until basic background information 
is available. 

S. 2208 authorizes and directs the Seč- 
retary to conduct a specific study on the 
Lake Tahoe shoreline within 1 year. The 
spokesman for the Department of the 
Interior indicated that this is a reason- 
‘able period.of time to.collect, and prepare 
the information needed by the Congress 
to determine the best, possible course of 
action, 

Mr. Speaker, there is no other method 
available to the Congress to establish 
priorities and^ prerequisites, for these 
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studies, Whether we authorize them spe- 
cifically. or not, they. require some in- 
vestment of public funds. The only ques- 
tionis whether these moneys will be used 
to compile information. on areas which 
the Congress, wants studied. or whether 
they will..be, used to. study. areas 
which the Department wishes. to have 
considered. i 

BXPLANATION OF COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

Three substantive amendments are rec- 
ommended by the committee: 

The first is drafted to require the Sec- 
retary to transmit a report of his find- 
ings ‘and recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress simultaneously, 
within 1 year. 

The second requires the study to in- 
clude in its considerations the alterna- 
tive of accomplishing the environmental 
objective. without disrupting present 
ownership patterns. 

The third limits the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated to conduct the 
study to $50,000, It should: be empha- 
sized ‘that this reflects the amount of 
money estimated“ to be needed by. the 
Department. 

The members of the committee: feel 
that it is»appropriate!/for, Congress, in 
its wisdom, to: give some: guidance to the 
Secretary on matters such as these, from 
time to:time. The Congress has approved 
Study bills like: S2208. forvother areas 
when it felt such action warranted..In 
this instance, the committee feels that 
this study: should be expedited. It is con- 
ceded’ that this area needs: some atten- 
tion. If the information suggests that a 
lakeshore would be desirable, then fur- 
ther legislative action may be taken, but 
until we have the basic information: to 
make such ‘a determination): no legis- 
lative action would be appropriate. For 
these reasons, I urge the enactment: of 
S.. 2208, as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The bill-was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third. time; and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


POTOMAC VALLEY CONSERVANCY 
DISTRICT 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 1179) granting the consent of 
Congress to amendments to the compact 
creating the Potomac Valley Conserv- 
ancy District and establishing» the In- 
terstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr.“ Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I: should like to ask 
someone what) the cost of this legisla- 
tion would: be to the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Califórnia.: Mr. 
Speaker, will the»gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS, Yes; I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman; 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. The 
1940 compact imposed a $30,000 per year 
ceiling upon the total contribution of the 
four. States and the District of Co- 
lumbia to the support,.of the commis- 
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sion. The-1940 compact, authorized the 
United States, which is not a signatory 
party to contribute to the support of the 
commission, but without the monetary 
limitation imposed upon the signatories. 
Nevertheless, the amount of the U.S. con- 
tribution has been related to the amounts 
of the other contributions, Thus, in fis- 
cal, years 1969, 1970, and 1971 only $5,- 
000 was appropriated each year by the 
Congress, 

Because the $30,000 limit is no longer 
realistic as a total contribution for the 
four. States and the District of Co- 
lumbia the amendments. simply. remove 
the monetary ceiling on the signatory 
contributions. The amendments in no 
way. affect. the amounts the United 
States may contribute. 

However, we have been assured that 
the amount of contribution required by 
Federal appropriations will not exceed 
$10,000. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, the gen- 
tleman is saying there is going to be a 
100-percent. increase in the Federal 
Government's contribution to this com- 
pact. between Virginia, Maryland, and 
how many other States? 

Mr. JOHNSON of. California. The 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia. 

Mr. GROSS. Why should the Federal 
Government be involved in this expendi- 
ture. at all? Why should not the District 
of Columbia, and the States of Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and West Vir- 
ginia take care of the costs of this com- 
mission or compact? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. At the 
present time it relates only to pollution. 
Now it will apply to all water resources 
development of this particular river and 
area between the States of Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, and the District 
of Columbia, and West. Virginia. Now, I 
do believe-that the Federal Government 
bas a vita] interest in the pollution and 
water resources problems, and I think 
that if there is no more than $10,000 
spent for this participation, that that is 
@ very. small sum for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to participate in. 

Mr, GROSS. As a matter of principle 
Why is there an increase of $5,000? Can 
the gentleman tell me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. That is 
because they are broadening the scope 
of the compact here to consider all of the 
rasar resources problems, not just pollu- 

on, 

Mr.. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr, HARSHA, Mr. Speaker, as the bill 
now stands there is no restriction or lim- 
itation or reason,in the law for the Fed- 
eral Government to contribute anything. 
Now, as far: as upping the contribution 
of the: Federal Government to $10,000 in 
furtherance of pollution abatement con- 
trol, and because of other increasing 
activities in these areas, there is a pros- 
pect that. the Federal Government may 
increase its. contribution, but it has no 
requirement to make the contribution, 

Mr. GROSS. It does not have to make 
a contribution of any kind? 
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Mr. HARSHA. That is correct, under 
the existing law. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. My colleague, of course, un- 
derstands that the Federal Government 
has to get involved because the very 
nature of the interstate compact in- 
volves the Federal Government. There 
are some things the States among them- 
selves cannot do without advice and di- 
rection from the Federal Government. 

It is my opinion that in compacts of 
this nature the Federal Government has 
in fact saved a great deal of money and 
@ great deal of time, because in inter- 
state water compacts the Federal Gov- 
ernment could—and in most cases has— 
assumed the total burden of all the re- 
search and development, and so on. Here 
the States themselves are trying to oper- 
ate together. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what the gentle- 
man from Iowa hopes, and both the gen- 
tlemen from Iowa hope, that the States 
will assume their share of the burden, 
but I do not know whether they will. The 
gentleman from Iowa is well aware, I am 
sure, that there are other compacts be- 
tween States in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not involved, and I know of 
no good reason why these four States 
and the District of Columbia cannot 
take care of financing this compact 
themselves. 

And I might say, in addition, that we 
get the doubiful pleasure of paying a 
part of the contribution of the District 
of Columbia to this compact. I am fear- 
ful, as the gentleman from Iowa and 
other Members of the House should be, 
that the Federal Government’s partial 
involvement in this. compact will even- 
tually wind up with the Federal Govern- 
ment carrying the big end of the load for 
whatever is done with respect to the 
Potomac River, to which these States 
and the District of Columbia contribute 
heavily to its pollution. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, as this proposal 
is written at the present time it does not 
carry any obligation beyond this partic- 
ipation of the Federal Government. I 
share the concern of the gentleman 
about these matters, but if indeed the 
Federal Government is to contribute 
more, or if it is to become more deeply 
involved, it will require more and addi- 
tional legislation later on. And I am sure 
the gentleman from Iowa will be here to 
protect the interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentleman 
from’ Iowa presently addressing the 
House has no sinecure on life I might be 
here today and gone tomorrow. This is 
the time when attention ought to be 
given to the commitment on down the 
road and into the future. I am not going 
to make a further issue of this, but I am 
fearful of what I see here. 

(Mr. JOHNSON of California asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, House Joint Resolution 1179, 
which we bring to the floor today is of 
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vital importance to the conservation of 
the water resources of the Potomac River 
Basin. The committee is unaware of any 
objection to this bill. House Joint Reso- 
lution 1179 would: 

First, broaden the authority of the In- 
terstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin to include water resources 
and associated land resources. Its pres- 
ent authority is restricted to water pol- 
lution abatement. 

Second, allow the Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin to co- 
operate, assist, and provide liaison for 
and among public and nonpublic agencies 
in the formulation and coordination of 
plans and programs for the protection 
and development of the water and asso. 
ciated land resources of the Potomac 
River Basin. 

Third, provide for the establishment 
of sections of the commission for the 
purpose of dealing with problems of pol- 
lution and of water and associated land 
resources in specific areas which affect 
two or more, but not all signatory bodies. 

Fourth, eliminates a provision in the 
original compact which limits the total 
contributions of the signatories to not 
over $30,000 annually. Although no lim- 
itation is stated in the amendments to 
the compact, there is a provision which 
contains a formula for pro rating con- 
tributions among the States of Maryland, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia, District of Columbia, and United 
States. One thing I would stress is that 
the amendments to the 1940 Potomac 
River Sanitation Compact which we have 
before us today should not be confused 
with the proposed Federal interstate 
compact which was developed in 1967 by 
the Potomac River Basin Committee. The 
proposed Federal interstate compact 
which is modeled after the existing Dela- 
ware River Basin compact is presently 
under review by the interested States and 
Federal agencies. Should the Advisory 
Committee’s proposal be accepted by the 
States and the Congress at sometime in 
the future it would absorb the functions 
of the Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin with which House 
Joint Resolution 1179 is concerned. 

The Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin was established in 
1941 by a compact among the States and 
District of Columbia following the grant 
of congressional consent thereto. As it 
was created the concern of the Commis- 
sion was limited to the abatement and 
prevention of water pollution, and, in 
fact, its authority was limited strictly 
to making recommendations. In order 
to have its recommendations accepted 
it had to create a climate of mutual 
concern and cooperation among State 
agencies. Through the development of 
public interest the Commission was of 
service to the respective governing bodies 
in furthering the necessary activities re- 
quired for pollution control. 

The Commission's activities have pro- 
duced commendable results in the con- 
trol of water pollution, particularly in 
the light of the constraints which were 
placed upon it; however, with the in- 
creasing demand of the public for the 
proper development in conservation of 
our water resources and the enhance- 
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ment of our total environment, the en- 
actment of the proposed amendments 
would permit the Commission to pro- 
vide the necessary coordination and 
leadership required for the best utiliza- 
tion of all the resources of the Potomac 
River Basin. 

The current trend in providing ade- 
quate control measures for water, water 
pollution control, and related land re- 
sources is to attack the problems of a 
river basin as an entity through the de- 
velopment of comprehensive planning. 
This objective would be effectively car- 
ried out on the Potomac River Basin by 
this legislation. Congressional consent 
io the proposed amendments will permit 
the Commission to update its activities 
and to cope with the problems of today 
and to plan for the future. 

During the committee’s consideration 
of this legislation the Department of the 
Interior suggested certain changes in the 
compact. We have been able to accom- 
modate their recommendations by with- 
holding approval to article II(f) (2). The 
interested States and the District of 
Columbia have advised us through the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin that there is no objection 
to withholding of Federal consent to the 
provision and that the compact amend- 
ments would be effective without the 
need for any additional State legislation. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
the Chairman of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. FALLON) who introduced House 
Joint Resolution 1179, and who has been 
primarily responsible for bringing this 
legislation to the floor today; the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr, BLATNIK), 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Rivers and Harbors, the Subcommittee 
which considered this legislation; the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. HARSHA), and 
the remainder of my colleagues on the 
Public Works Committee on both sides 
of the aisle who have been so helpful at 
all times. 

(Mr. FALLON (at the request of Mr. 
JOHNSON of California) was granted per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the law 
which created the Potomac River Con- 
servancy District and the Interstate 
Commission on the Potomac River Basin 
was adopted by the State of Maryland 
and West Virginia and the Common- 
wealths of Pennsylvania and Virginia in 
1940. During discussions preceding the 
development of this compact proposal, 
it was agreed that because of the 
severity of water pollution throughout 
the Potomac River Basin the authority 
of the Interstate Commission should be 
directed solely to alleviating this 
problem. 

During the subsequent years this 
proved to be a wise decision. First efforts 
were directed toward determining the 
facts regarding pollution and toward 
securing the enactment of adequate 
States laws requiring pollution control. 
Recent reports indicate that 97 percent 
of the sewered population of the basin 
are now served by secondary type water 
pollution control plants. A similar condi- 
tion exists within the industrial com- 
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munity. It would be difficult to find a 
comparable river basin with this kind of 
a record. 

Even so we have a long way to go to 
secure a satisfactory water quality in the 
Potomac.. Ever increasing populations 
will require treatment plants with more 
capacity and greater capability to re- 
move pollutants. Sediment must be con- 
trolled as well as other pollutants such 
as bacteria and nutrients contained in 
land runoff. We are also faced with the 
critical need for additional water sup- 
plies in the Washington region and in 
other areas throughout the basin. 

We have discovered that the utiliza- 
tion and development. of water and 
associatea land cannot be separated from 
pollution in today’s society. 

House Joint Resolution 1179, which 
I had the privilege or introducing, would 
provide congressional approval to 
amendments to the Potomac sanitation 
compact which have been adopted by 
the States of Maryland and West Vir- 
ginia and the Commonwealths of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, and would au- 
thorize the District of Columbia to enter 
into the amended compact. 

The amendments would: 

First. Broaden the authority of the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin to include water resources 
and associated land resources. Its pres- 
ent authority is restricted to water pollu- 
tion abate.aent. 

Second. Allow the Interstate Commis- 
sion to cooperate, assist, and provide 
liaison for and among public and non- 
public agencies in the formulation and 
coordination of plans and programs for 
the protection and development of the 
water and associated land resources of 
the Potomac River Basin. 

Third. Allow the Commission to es- 
tablish “sections” for the purpose of 
dealing with probiems of pollution and 
of water and associated land resources, 
in specific areas which directly affect two 
or more signatories. No signatory may 
be excluded from any section. The exer- 
cise of any powers vested solely in a 
section must be financed through funds 
provided by the signatories, including 
the United States, participating in the 
section. 

Fourth. The amendments drop a pro- 
vision in the original compact law which 
limited the total contributions of the sig- 
natories to not over $30,000 annually. 

These amendments to the Potomac 
River sanitation compact should not be 
confused with the proposed Federal- 
interstate compact which was developed 
in 1967 by the Potomac River Basin Ad- 
visory Committee. Should the, Advisory 
CCommittee’s proposal be accepted by 
the States and the Congress at some time 
in the future it would absorb and take 
over the functions of the present Com- 
mission, In the meantime these amend- 
ments will allow the Interstate Commis- 
sion to proceed with its programs on a 
more adequate and satisfactory basis. 

I wish to express our appreciation for 
the excellent work on this bill by the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. BLAT- 
NIK), the chairman of the River and 
Harbor Subcommittee, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. JoHNSON) who is 
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šo ably managing the legislation today, 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. HARSHA), 
and all the members of the Committee on 
Public Works on both sides of the aisles 
who have cooperated so splendidly in 
bringing this legislation to the floor to- 
day. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the resolution we are considering 
today is to broaden the authority of the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin to include water resources 
and associated land resources. This will 
be in addition to the present authority 
of water pollution abatement. In addi- 
tion, it would allow the Interstate Com- 
mission to provide for liaison among 
public and nonpublic agencies, and aid 
the formulation and coordination of 
plans and programs necessary for the 
protection and development of water 
and associated land resources of the 
Potomac River Basin. It would do away 
with the limit, now in the law, on the 
total contributions of the signatories so 
that in the future it. may exceed over 
$30,000 annually. It provides for the 
establishment of sections of the Com- 
mission so that problems of pollution 
and of water-associated land resources 
which affect two or more signatory 
bodies can be dealt with effectively. 

The resolution before us would grant 
the consent of Congress to these changes 
and would result, I believe, in ‘the 
strengthening of the compact’s pollution 
abatement responsibilities as well as 
authorizing the Commission to contrib- 
ute to and coordinate the activities of 
the Federal, State, local, and private 
agencies concerned with the Potomac 
River Basin. 

I wish to emphasize that this does not 
affect the proposed Federal-State com- 
pact that has been recommended by the 
Potomac River Advisory Commission 
and is being considered by the legisia- 
tures of the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. Indeed, the purpose of the exist- 
ing compact and the amendments is to 
provide an interim working organization 
until such time as the proposed Potomac 
River Basin Authority Committee makes 
its proposals, which in turn must be ac- 
cepted by the States and the Congress. 
At that time, a new operating agency 
would be developed. This interim action 
will provide for time for the States to 
consider the proposals for the new com- 
pact and generally will serve as that 
steppingstone to the development of an 
effective Potomac River Basin control. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is. there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution as 
follows: 

H.J. Res. 1179 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the consent of 
Congress isjhereby given, subject to the con- 
ditions set forth in section 2 of this joint 


resolution, to the amended compact creating 
the Potomac Valley Conservancy District and 
establishing the Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River» Basin which has been 
entered into by the States of Maryland and 
West Virginia, and the Commonwealths of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, and the District 
of Columbia, which compact as amended 
reads as follows: 
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“COMPACT 


“Whereas, it is recognized that abatement 
of existing pollution and the control of fu- 
ture pollution of interstate streams can best 
be promoted through a joint agency repre- 
senting the several states located wholly or 
in part within the area drained by any such 
interstate stream; and 

“Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States has given its consent to the States 
of Maryland and West Virginia, the Com- 
monwealths of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia to enter into a 
compact providing for the creation of a con- 
servancy district to consist of the drainage 
basin of the Potomac river and the main 
and tributary streams therein, for ‘the pur- 
pose or regulating, controlling, preventing, 
or otherwise rendering unobjectionable and 
harmless the pollution of the waters of said 
Potomac drainage area by sewage and indus- 
trial and other wastes’; and 

“Whereas, the regulation, control, and pre- 
vention of pollution is directly affected by 
the quantities of water in said streams and 
the uses to which such water may be put, 
thereby requiring integration and coordina- 
tion of the planning for the development and 
use of the water and associated land re- 
sources through cooperation with, and sup- 
port and coordination of, the activities of 
Federal, State, local and private agencies, 
groups, and interests concerned with the de- 
velopment, utilization and conservation of 
the water and associated land resources of 
the said conservancy district; 

“Now, therefore, the States of Maryland 
and West Virginia, the Commonwealths of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia, hereinafter designated signa- 
tory bodies, do hereby create the Potomac 
Valley Conservancy District, hereinafter des- 
ignated the Conservancy District, comprising 
all of the area drained by the Potomac river 
and its tributaries; and also, do hereby create, 
as an agency of each signatory body, the In- 
terstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin, hereinafter designated the Commis- 
sion, under the articles of organization as 
set forth below. 

“ARTICLE I 

“The Interstate Commission on the Poto- 
mac River Basin shall consist of three mem- 
bers from each signatory body and three 
members appointed by the President of the 
United States. Said Commissioners, other 
than those appointed by the President, shall 
be chosen in a manner and for the terms 
provided by law of the signatory body from 
which they are appointed and shall serve 
without compensation from the Commission 
but shall be paid by the Commission their 
actual expenses incurred and incident to 
the performance of their duties. 

“(A). The Commission shall meet and or- 
ganize within thirty days after the effective 
date of this compact, shall elect from its 
number a chairman and vice-chairman, shall 
adopt suitable bylaws, shall make, adopt and 
promulgate such rules and regulations as 
are necessary for its management and con- 
trol, and shall adopt a seal. 

“(B). The Commission shall appoint and, 
at its pleasure, remove or discharge such 
Officers and legal, engineering, clerical, ex- 
pert and other assistants as may be required 
to carry the provisions of this compact into 
effect, and shall determine their qualifica- 
tions and fix their duties and compensation. 
Such personnel as may be employed shall be 
employed without regard to any civil service 
or other similar requirements for employees 
of any of the signatory bodies. The Com- 
mission may maintain one or more offices for 
the transaction of its business and may 
meet at any time or place within the area 
of the signatory bodies. 

“(C). The Commission shall keep accurate 
accounts of all receipts and disbursements 
and shall make an annual report thereof and 
shall in such report set forth in detail the 
operations and transactions conducted by it 
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pursuant to this compact, The Commission, 
however, shall not incur any obligations for 
administrative or other expenses prior to the 
making of appropriations adequate to meet 
the same nor shall it in any way pledge the 
credit of any of the signatory bodies. Each of 
the signatory bodies reserves the right to 
make at any time an examination and audit 
of the accounts of the Commission. 

“(D). A quorum of the Commission shall, 
for the transaction of business, the exercise 
of any powers, or the performance of any 
duties, consist of at, least six members of the 
Commission who shall represent at least a 
majority of the signatory bodies; Provided, 
however, That no action of the Commissio 
relating to policy or stream classification or 
standards shall be binding on any one of the 
signatory bodies unless at least. two of the 
Commissioners. from such signatory body 
shall vote in favor thereof, 

“ARTICLE It 

“The Commission shall have the power: 

“(A). To collect, analyze, interpret, co- 
ordinate, tabulate, summarize and distribute 
technical and other data relative to, and to 
conduct studies, sponsor research and pre- 
pare reports on, pollution and other water 
problems of the Conservancy District. 

“(B). To cooperate with the legislative 
and administrative agencies of the signatory 
bodies, or the equivalent thereof, and with 
other commissions and Federal, local gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental agencies, 
organizations, groups and persons for the 
purpose of promoting uniform laws, rules or 
regulations for the abatement and control of 
pollution of streams and the utilization, con- 
servation, and development of the water and 
associated land resources in the said Con- 
servancy District. 

“(C)..To disseminate to the public in- 
formation in relation to stream pollution 
problems and the utilization, conservation 
and development of the water and associated 
land resources of the Conservancy District 
and on the aims, views, purposes, and recom- 
mendations of the Commission in relation 
thereto. 

“(D). To cooperate with, assist, and pro- 
vide liaison for and among public and non- 
public agencies and organizations concerned 
and pollution and other water problems in 
the formulation and coordination of plans, 
programs, and other activities relating to 
Stream pollution or to the utilization, con- 
servation, or development of water or asso- 
ciated land resources, and to sponsor coopera- 
tive action in connection with the foregoing. 

“(E). In its discretion and át'any time 
during or after the formulation thereof, to 
review and to comment upon any plan or 
program of any public or private agency or 
organization relating to stream pollution or 
the utilization, conservation, or development 
of water or associated land resources. 

“(F) (1). To make and, if needful from 
time to time, revise and to’ recommend to 
the signatory bodies, reasonable minimum 
standards for the treatment of sewage and 
industrial or other wastes now discharged or 
to be discharged in the future to the streams 
of the Conservancy District, and also for 
cleanliness of the various streams in the 
Conservancy District. 

“(2). To establish reasonable physical, 
chemical and bacteridlogical standards of 
water quality satisfactory for various classi- 
fications of use. It is agreéd that each of 
the signatory bodies through appropriate 
agencies will prepare a classification of its 
interstate waters In the District in entirety 
or by portions according to present and pro- 
posed highest use, and for this purpose 
technical experts employed by appropriate 
state water pollution control agencies are 
authorized to confer on questions relating 
to classification of interstate water affecting 
two or more states. Each signatory body 
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agrees to submit its classification of its inter- 
state waters to the Commission with its rec- 
ommendations thereon. 

“The Commission shall review such classi- 
fication and recommendations and accept 
or return the same with its comments. In 
the event of return, the signatory body will 
consider the comments of the Commission 
and, resubmit the classification proposal, 
with or without amendment, with any addi- 
tional comments for further action by the 
Commission, 

“It is agreed that after acceptance of such 
classification, the signatory body through its 
appropriate state water pollution control 
agencies will: work to establish programs of 
treatment of sewage and industrial wastes 
which will meet or exceed standards estab- 
lished. by the Commission for classified 
waters. The Commission may from time to 
time make such changes in definitions of 
classifications and in standards as may be 
required by changed conditions or as may be 
necessary for uniformity and inia manner 
similar to that in which these standards and 
classifications were originally established. 

“It is recognized, owing to such variable 
factors as location, size, character and flow 
and the many varied uses of the waters sub- 
ject to the terms of this compact, that no 
single standard of sewagé and waste treat- 
ment and no) single standard of quality of 
receiving waters is practical and that the 
degree of treatment of sewage and indus- 
trial wastes should take into account the 
Classification of the receiving waters accord- 
ing to. present and proposed highest use, 
such as for drinking water supply, bathing 
and other recreational purposes, maintenance 
and propagation of fish life; industrial and 
agricultural uses, navigation and disposal of 
wastes. 

“ARTICLE III 


“For the purpose of dealing with the prob- 
lems of pollution and of water and associated 
land resources in specific areas which directly 
affect two or more, but not all, signatory 
bodies, the Commission may establish Sec- 
tions of the Commission consisting of the 
Commissioners from such affected signatory 
bodies, Provided, however, That no signatory 
body may be excluded from any Section in 
which it wishes to participate. The Commis- 
sioners appointed. by the President of the 
United States may participate In any Sec- 
tion. The Commission shall designate, and 
from time to time may change, the geo- 
graphical area with respect to which each 
Section shall function. Each Section shall, to 
such extent, as the Commission may from 
time to time authorize, have authority to 
exercise and perform with respect to its des- 
ignated geographical area any power or func- 
tion vested in the Commission, and in addi- 
tion may exercise such other powers and 
perform such functions as may be vested in 
such Section by the laws of any signatory 
body or by the laws of the United, States. 
The exercise or performance by a Section of 
any power or function vested in the Com- 
mission may be financed by the Commission, 
but the exercise or performance of powers or 
functions vested solely in a Section shall be 
financed through funds provided in’ advance 
by the bodies, including the United States, 
participating in such Section. 

“ARTICLE IV 

“The moneys necessary to finance the Com- 
mission in the administration of its business 
in the Conservancy District shall be: pro- 
vided through appropriations from the signa- 
tory bodies and the United States, in the 
manner prescribed by the laws of the sev- 
eral signatory bodies and of the United 
States, and in amounts as follows: 

“The pro rata contribution shall be based 
on such factors as population; the amount 
of industrial and domestic pollution; and 
& flat service charge; as shall be determined 
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from time to time by the Commission, sub- 
ject, however, to the approval, ratification, 
and appropriation of such contribution by 
the several signatory bodies. 

“ARTICLE V 


“Pursuant to the aims and purposes of this 
compact, the signatory bodies mutually 
agree: 

“1. Faithful cooperation in the abatement 
of existing pollution and the prevention of 
future pollution in the streams of the Con- 
servancy District and in planning for the 
utilization, conservation, and development 
of the water and assoclated land resources 
thereof. 

“2. The enactment of adequate and, inso- 
far as is practicable, uniform legislation for 
the abatement.and control of pollution and 
control and use of such streams. 

“3. The appropriation of biennial sums on 
the proportionate basis as set forth in Ar- 
ticle IV. 

“ARTICLE VI 

“This compact shall become effective im- 
mediately after it shall have been ratified by 
the majority of the legislature of the States 
of Maryland and West Virginia, the Common- 
wealths of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and 
by the Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and approval by the Congress of 
the United States; Provided, however, That 
this compact shall not be effective as to any 
Signatory body until ratified thereby. 

“ARTICLE VIL 

“Any signatory body may, by legislative 
act, after one year’s notice to the Commis- 
sion, withdraw from this compact.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The consent granted by this 
joint resolution does not extend to any of 
the four paragraphs making up article II 
(FP) (2) of the amended compact: 

(b) Nothing contained in the amended 
compact set forth in this joint resolution 
shall be construed as impairing or in any 
manner affecting any right or jurisdiction of 
the United States in and over the region 
which forms the subject of this compact. 

Sec, 3. The Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia is authorized, on behalf of the 
District of Columbia, to enter into the 
amended compact set forth in this. joint 
resolution, 

Src, 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this ets resolution is hereby expressly re- 
served. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

Mr. JOHNSON of California... Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of a similar 
Senate joint resolution (S.J. Res. 67) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
States of Maryland and West Virginia 
and the Commonwealths of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania and the District of Colum- 
bia, as signatory bodies, for certain 
amendments to the compact creating the 
Potomac Valley Conservancy District 
and establishing the Interstate Commis- 
Sion on the Potomac River Basin. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
joint resolution, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this the same bill 
in. its provisions which the gentleman 
seeks to substitute? 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Yes, this 
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is’ substantially the same ‘bill with a 
minor-change. 

Mr. GROSS: With a minor change in 
the bill, did the gentleman say? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. There is 
no substantive change. The differences in 
the two versions are solely limited to 
the drafting foremat. 

Mr. GROSS. It does not increase the 
obligation on the part of the Federal 
Government for this compact; does it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. No, it 
does not. I might say to the gentleman 
from Iowa, I do not think there is any 
interstate compact involving interstate 
rivers where the Federal Government is 
not involved and has a responsibility. 
But in this bill, it does not increase that 
responsibility with respect to the Fed- 
eral appropriations that we spoke about. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Jonnson) ? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution as follows: 

S.J. Res. 67 


Joint resolution granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the States of Maryland and West 
Virginia and the Commonwealths of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania and the District of 
Columbia, as signatory bodies; for certain 
amendments to the compact creating the 
Potomac Valley Conservancy District and 
establishing the Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin 
Whereas, by Public Resolution Numbered 

93, Seventy-sixth Congress, third session, ap- 

proved July 11, 1940 (54 Stat. 748), Congress 

granted consent to the States of Maryland 
and West Virginia and the Commonwealths of 

Virginia and Pennsylvania and the District 

of Columbia, hereinafter designated signa- 

tory bodies, to enter Into a compact for the 
creation of.a Potomac Valley Conservancy 

District and the establishment of the Inter- 

state Commission on the Potomac River 

Basin; and 
Whereas, all said signatory bodies have 

entered into said compact; and 
Whereas, all the said signatory bodies 

have adopted identical proposed amend- 
ments to said compact, for which they 
seek. the consent of Congress, by virtue of 
which amendments said compact will read 


as follows: 
“COMPACT 

“Whereas, it is recognized that abatement 
of existing pollution and the control of fu- 
ture pollution of interstate streams can best 
be promoted through a joint agency repre- 
senting the several states located wholly or 
in part, within the area drained by any such 
interstate stream; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has given its consent to the States of Mary- 
land and West Virginia, the Commonwealth 
of. Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. to enter into -a compact 
providing for the creation of a conservancy 
district to consist of the drainage basin of 
the Potomac river and the main and tribu- 
tary. streams. therein, for ‘the. purpose, of 
regulating, controlling, providing, or other- 
wise rendering unobjectionable and harm- 
less the pollution of the waters of said Po- 
tomac drainage area iii sewage and Industrial 
and other wastes’; 

“Whereas, the T nn. control and prè- 
vention of pollution is directly affected. by 
the quantities of water in said streams and 
the uses to which such water may be put, 
thereby requiring integration and coordina- 
tion of the planning for the development and 
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use of the water and associated land re- 
sources through cooperation with, and sup- 
port and coordination of, the activities of 
Federal, State, local and private agencies, 
groups, and interésts concerned with the de- 
velopment, utilization and conservation of 
the water and associated Iand resources of 
the said conservancy district; 

“Now, therefore, the States of Maryland 
and West Virginia, the Commonwealths of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia, hereinfater designated signa- 
tory bodies, do hereby create the Potomac 
Valley Conservancy District, hereinafter des- 
ignated the Conservancy District, comprising 
all of the area drained by the Potomac River 
and its tributaries; and also, do hereby cre- 
ate, as an agency of each signatory body, the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin, hereinafter designated the Commis- 
sion, under the articles of organization as 
set forth below. 


“ARTICLE I 


“The Interstate Commission on the Po- 
tomac River Basin shall consist of three 
members from each signatory body and three 
members appointed by the President of the 
United States: Said Commissioners, other 
than those appointed by the President, shall 
be chosen in a manner and for the terms prò- 
vided by law of the signatory body from 
which they are appointed and shall serve 
without compensation from the Commission 
but shall be paid by the Commission their 
actual expenses incurred and incident to the 
performance of their duties. 

“(A). The Commission shall meet and or- 
ganize within thirty days after the effective 
date of this compact, shall elect from its 
number a chairman and vice-chairman, shall 
adopt suitable bylaws, shall make, adopt and 
promulgate such rules and regulations as are 
necessary for its management and control, 
and shall adopt & seal. 

“(B). The Commission shall appoint and, 
at its pleasure, remove or discharge such of- 
ficers and legal, engineering, clerical, expert 
and other assistants as may be required to 
carry the provisions of this compact into ef- 
fect, and shall determine their qualifications 
and fix their duties and compensation. Such 
personnel as may be employed shall be em- 
ployed without regard to any civil service or 
other similar requirements for employees ot 
any, of the signatory bodies. The Commis- 
sion may maintain one or more offices for the 
transaction of its business and may meet 
at any time or place within the area of the 
signatory bodies. 

“(C). The Commission shall keep acctrate 
accounts of all receipts and disbursements 
and shall make an annual report thereof and 
shall in such report set forth in detail the 
operations and transactions conducted by it 
pursuant to this compact. The Commission, 
however, shall not incur any obligations for 
administrative or other expenses prior to the 
making of appropriations adequate to meet 
the same nor shall it in any way pledge the 
credit of any of the signatory bodies, Each 
of the signatory bodies reserves the right 
to make at any time an examination and 
audit of the accounts of the Commission. 

“(D)..A quorum of the Commission shall, 
for the transaction of business, the exercise 
of any powers, or the performance of any 
duties, consist of at least six members of 
the Commission who shall represent at least 
a majority of the signatory bodies: Provided, 
however, That no action of the Commission 
relating to policy or stream classification or 
standards shall be binding on any one of 
the signatory bodies unless at least two of 
the Commissioners from such signatory body 
shall vote in favor thereof. 


“ARTICLE It 


“The Commission shall have the power: 
“(A). To collect, analyze, interpret, coordi- 
nate, tabulate, summarize and distribute 
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technical and other data, relative, to, and to 
conduct studies, sponsor research and pre- 
pare reports. on, pollution and other water 
problems of the Conservancy District. 

“(B). To cooperate: with the legislative and 
administrative, agencies. of the signatory 
bodies, or the equivalent thereof, and with 
other commissions and Federal, local govern- 
mental and non-governmental agencies, or- 
ganizations, groups. and) persons for the pur- 
pose of promoting uniform laws, rules or 

tions for the abatement and control 
of pollution of streams and the utilization, 
conservation and. development of the water 
and associated land resources. in the said 
Conservancy District. 

“(C). To disseminate; to the public infor- 
mation in relation to stream pollution prob- 
lems and the utilization, conservation and 
development of the water and associated 
land resources of the Conservancy District 
and on the aims, views, purposes and recom- 
mendations of the Commission in relation 
thereto, 

“(D). To cooperate with, assist, and pro- 
vide Maison for and among, public and non- 
public agencies and organizations concerned 
with pollution and other water problems in 
the formulation and coordination of plans, 
programs and other activities relating to 
stream pollution or to the utilization, con- 
servation or deyelopment of water or asso- 
ciated land resources, and to sponsor cooper- 
ative action in connection with the fore- 


going. 

“(E). In its discretion and at any time 
during or after the formulation thereof, to 
review and to comment upon any plan or 
program of any public or private agency or 
organization relating to stream pollution or 
the utilization, conservation or development 
of. water or assoclated land resources. 

“(F) (1). To make, and, if needful from 
time to time, revise and to recommend to 
the signatory bodies, reasonable minimum 
standards for the treatment of sewage and 
industrial or other wastes now discharged or 
to be discharged in the future to the streams 
of the Conservancy District, and also for 
cleanliness of the various streams in the 
Conservancy District. 

“(2). To establish reasonable physical, 
chemical. and bacteriological standards of 
water quality satisfactory for various classi- 
fications of use, It is agreed that each of the 
signatory bodies through appropriate. agen- 
cies will prepare a classification of its inter- 
state waters in the District. in entirety or by 
portions according to present and proposed 
highest use, and for this.purpose technical 
experts employed by appropriate state water 
pollution control agencies are authorized to 
confer on questions relating to classification 
of. interstate waters: affecting two. or ,more 
States. Each signatory. body agrees to submit 
its classification.of its.interstate waters to 
the Commission with its recommendations 
thereon. 

“The Commission shall review such classi- 
fication and recommendations and accept or 
return the same with its comments. In the 
event of return, ‘the signatory body will 
consider the comments of the Commission 
and resubmit: the classification proposal, 
with or without amendment, with any addi- 
tional comments for further action by the 
Commission. 

“It is agreed that after acceptance of such 
classification, the signatory body through its 
appropriate State water pollution control 
agencies will work to establish programs of 
treatment of sewage and industrial wastes 
which will meet or exceed standards estab- 
lished by the Commission for classified 
waters. The Commission may from time to 
time make such changes in definitions of 
classifications and in standards as may. be 
required by changed conditions or as may be 
necessary for uniformity and in a manner 
similar to that in which these standards and 
classifications were originally established. 
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“It is recognized, owing to such variable 
factors as location, size, character and flow 
and the many varied uses of the waters sub- 
ject to the terms of this compact, that no 
single standard of sewage and waste treat- 
ment and no single standard of quality of 
receiving waters is practical and that the de- 
gree of treatment of sewage and industrial 
wastes should take into account the classi- 
fication of the receiving waters according to 
present and proposed highest use, such as for 
drinking water supply, bathing and other 
recreational purposes, maintenance and 
propagation of fish life, industrial and’ agri- 
cultural ‘uses, navigation and disposal of 
wastes. 

“ARTICLE TI 


“For the purpose of dealing with the prob- 
lems of pollution and of water and associ- 
ated land resources in specific areas which 
directly affect two or more, but not all, signa- 
tory bodies, the Commission may establish 
Sections of the Commission consisting of the 
Commissioners from such affecting signa- 
tory bodies: Provided, however, That no 
signatory body may be excluded from any 
section in which it wishes to participate. 
The Commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States may participate in 
any section. The Commission shall designate, 
and from time to time may change, the geo- 
graphical area with respect to which each 
section shall function. Each section shall 
to such extent as the Commission may from 
time to time authorize have authority to ex- 
ercise and perform with respect to its desig- 
nated geographical area any power or func- 
tion vested in the Commission, and in addi- 
tion may exercise such other powers and 
perform such functions as may be vested in 
such section by the laws of any sienatorv 
body or by the laws of the United States. The 
exercise or performance by a section of any 
power or function vested in the Commission 
may be financed by the Commission, but the 
exercise or performance of powers or func- 
tions vested solely in a section shall be fin- 
anced through funds provided In advance by 
the bodies, including the United States, 
participating in such section. 


“ARTICLE IV 


“The moneys necessary to finance the Com- 
mission In the administration of its business 
in the Conservancy District shall be provided 
through appropriations from the signatory 
bodies and the United States. in the manner 
prescribed by the laws of the several signa- 
tory bodies and of the United States, and in 
amounts as follows: 

“The pro rata contributions shall be based 
on such factors as population; the amount of 
industrial and domestic pollution; and a flat 
service charge: as shall be determined from 
time to time by the Commission, subject, 
however, to the approval, ratification and ap- 
propriation of such contribution by the sev- 
eral signatory bodies. 


“ARTICLE V 


“Pursuant to the aims and purposes of this 
compact, the signatory bodies mutually 
agree: 

“1, Faithful cooperation in the abatement 
of existing pollution and the prevention of 
future pollution in the streams of the Con- 
servancy District and in planning for the 
utilization, conservation and development of 
the water and associated land resources 
thereof. 

“2. The enactment of adequate and, in- 
sofar as is practicable, uniform legislation for 
the abatement and control of pollution and 
control and use of such streams. 

“3. The appropriation of biennial sums on 
the proportionate basis as set forth in Ar- 
ticle IV. 

“ARTICLE VI 
“This compact shall become effective im- 


mediately after it shall have been ratified by 
the majority of the legislature of the States 
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of Maryland and West Virginia, the Common- 
wealths of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and by 
the Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia, and approval by the Congress of the 
United States: Provided, however, That this 
compact shall not be effective as to any sig- 
natory body until ratified thereby. 
“ARTICLE VII 

“Any signatory body may, by legislative 
act, after one year’s notice to the Commis- 
sion, withdraw from this compact.” 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the consent of 
Congress is hereby given to the States of 
Maryland and West Virginia and the Com- 
monwealths of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
and the District of Columbia to adopt the 
aforementioned amendments and enter into 
the amended compact hereinbefore recited 
and every part and article thereof: Provided, 
That nothing contained in such amended 
compact shall be construed as impairing or in 
any manner affecting any right or jurisdic- 
tion of the United States in and over the 
region which forms the subject of this com- 
pact: And provided further, That the con- 
sent herein given does not extend to section 
(F) (2) of article II of the amended compact. 

Sec. 2. The Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia is authorized to enter into, on 
behalf of the District of Columbia, the 
amended compact hereinbefore recited. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this joint resolution is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar joint resolution H.J. Res. 
1179, was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
RECOGNITION OF THE GODDARD 
ROCKET AND SPACE MUSEUM 


The Clerk called the Senate concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 49) providing for 
congressional recognition of the Goddard 
Rocket and Space Museum. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution 
as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 49 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress hereby recognizes the Goddard Rocket 
and Space Museum of the Roswell Museum 
and Art Center, Roswell, New Mexico, as a 
fitting. memorial to Doctor Robert H. God- 
dard, who pioneered in rocket experimen- 
tation and contributed to. America’s success 
in landing men on the moon, and whois 
known as the “Father of the Rocket”, and 
as an appropriate and outstanding institu- 
tion for the collection, preservation, and 
display of the works and memorabilia of 
Doctor Goddard. 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as ranking minority member 
of the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee, and member of the Manned 
Space Flight Subcommittee; I strongly 
urge the Members of the Houise of Rep- 
resentatives support Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 49. This resolution provides 
for congressional recognition of the 
Goddard Rocket and Space Museum of 
the Roswell Museum and Art Center, of 
Roswell, N. Mex. 

Dr. Robert H. Goddard was an out- 
Standing, world famed U.S. scientist. 
His dedication and determination in the 
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field of rocketry have been largely re- 
sponsible for mankind’s ability to reach 
outer space. Dr. Goddard’s vision and 
efforts in rocketry and space flight often 
were ridiculed. His ability to foresee the 
future of science, technology, and space 
fiight urged him on to the development 
of the basic launching systems which 
the United States uses even today. 

Much of Dr. Goddard's work on liquid 
rocket development was done on the 
high plateau near Roswell, N. Mex. In 
1945, shortly after Dr. Goddard’s death, 
his launching tower was moved to the 
grounds of the Art Center and Museum 
in Roswell. Other contributions have 
been made over the years, such as rocket 
parts and photographic murals. Most 
recently, a reconstruction of the God- 
dard workshop and a new Goddard plan- 
etarium have been constructed. Funds 
from the Daniel and Florence Guggen- 
heim Foundation have assisted.in build- 
ing a special wing in which to house the 
Goddard collection at Roswell. 

On April 25, 1959, the Robert H. God- 
dard Rocket and Space Museum was 
dedicated by Dr. Wernher von Braun. 
This outstanding collection at Roswell 
represents our country’s early efforts in 
rocketry and especially the efforts and 
dedicated work of Dr. Robert H. God- 
dard. This history of determination, re- 
search and development in rocketry, 
space, and propulsion are a part of our 
great American heritage. We in Congress 
should recognize the high ability and 
dedication of Dr. Robert H. Goddard in 
placing U.S. technology first in rocketry, 
foremost in space, and first in the suc- 
cessful. landing of not one but two fine 
teams of astronauts, the Apollo 11 crew 
and the Apollo 12 crew, on the lunar 
surface and returning them safely. 

Dr. Goddard, had he lived, would have 
been thrilled as any U.S. citizen with 
this accomplishment, as well as the 
space rescue of the Apollo 13 crew, which 
was achieved through the high compe- 
tence and cooperation of ground mission 
control. and the: Apollo 13 astronauts 
themselves. 

My compliments to the people of Ros- 
well and the State of New Mexico as well 
as to the Guggenheim Foundation on 
their good work in preserving our space 
program and this goodly heritage for the 
present American generation and for all 
future generations. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
concurred in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR DISPOSITION OF 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO PAY 
JUDGMENTS IN FAVOR OF THE 
SAC AND FOX INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11771) 
to provide for the disposition of funds 
appropriated to pay judgments in favor 
of the Sac and Fox Indians, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma if the only thing 
involved in this bill is the difference be- 
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tween the two tribes as to the percentage 
of the amount that each tribe should re- 
ceive under a judgment awarded by the 
Indian Claims Commission; is that 
correct? 

Mr. STEED. That is correct. My pur- 
pose in asking that it be passed over 
without prejudice is to give the Okla- 
homa tribe 2 little more time to consider 
the matter before the House acts on it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. STEED) ? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR DISPOSITION OF 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO PAY A 
JUDGMENT IN FAVOR OF THE 
CHEMEHUEVI TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14396) 
to provide for the disposition of funds 
appropriated to pay a judgment in favor 
of the Chemehuevi Tribe of Indians. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 14396 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Cheme- 
huevi Tribe of Indians which were appro- 
priated (by the Act entitled “An Act making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes”, approved April 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 
81)) to pay the judgment awarded by the 
Indian Claims Commission (dockets num- 
bered 351 and 351-A), together with interest 
thereon, shall be distributed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (hereafter in this Act 
referred to as “Secretary”) in equal shares 
to those persons whose names appear on 
the roll prepared in accordance with section 
2 of this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) (1) The Secretary shall prepare 
a roll of all persons— 

(A) who were born on or prior to and 
living on the date of enactment of this Act; 

(B) who are lineal descendants of mem- 
bers of the Chemehuevi Tribe as it existed 
in 1860; and 

(C) whose name or the name of a lineal 
ancestor appears as a Chemehuevi Indian 
on any available census roll or other record 
or evidence acceptable to the Secretary. 

(2) Applications for enrollment must be 
filed in the manner and within the time 
limits prescribed by the Secretary for that 
purpose. 

(b) Any person who has applied for and 
has been determined as eligible to share in 
the awards granted by the Indian Claims 
Commission in dockets numbered 88, 330, 
and 330-A, to the Southern Paiute Indian 
Nation or in dockets numbered 31, 33, 37, 
80, 80-D, 176, 215, and 347, to “Certain 
Indians of California” shall not be entitled 
to share in the awards granted under this 
Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary shall distribute 
a share payable to a living enrollee directly 
to such enrollee. The Secretary shall dis- 
tribute the per capita share of a deceased 
enrollee to his heirs or legatees upon proof 
of death and inheritance satisfactory to the 
Secretary. Sums payable to enrollees or their 
heirs or legatees who are less than twenty- 
one years of age or who are under a legal 
disability shall be paid in accordance with 
such procedures, including the establish- 
ment of trusts, as the Secretary determines 
to be appropriate to protect their best 
interests. 


(b) Any individual aggrieved by a deter- 
mination of the Secretary under this Act 


ee ew 
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shall be given an opportunity to be heard 
upon reasonable notice in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 5 of title 5, United 
States Code. Unless such individual other- 
wise agrees, the hearing shall be held in the 
State of California within sixty days of the 
date of notice. An individual aggrieved by 
the decision rendered after such hearing 
shall be entitled to judicial review of such 
decision in accordance with sections 701- 
706 of title 5, United States Code. 

Sec. 4. No part of any funds distributed 
under this Act shall be subject to Federal 
or State income taxes or any lien, debt, or 
attorney fees. 

Sec. 5. The roll prepared by the Secretary 
of the Interior pursuant to this Act shall 
not be deemed to constitute the member- 
ship roll of the Chemehuevi Tribe. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 16, add a new sentence reading 
as follows: “The determination of the Sec- 
retary regarding the utilization of available 
rolls and records and eligibility for enroll- 
ment of an applicant shall be final.” 

Page 2, line 21, after “31,” strike out “33,” 
and after “215,” insert “333,”. 

Page 2, line 24, strike out “(a)”. 

Page 3, lines 9 through 18, strike out all of 
subsection (b). 

Page 3, lines 20 and 21, strike out “taxes 
or any lien, debt, or attorney fees.” and in- 
sert “taxes.” 

Page 3, following line 24, insert a new sec- 
tion 6 as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The Secretary may make appropri- 
ate withdrawals from the judgment fund 
and interest thereon, using interest funds 
first, to pay costs incident to carrying out the 
provisions of this Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill S. 4033, an iden- 
tical bill to the House bill, as amended. 
s A Clerk read the title of the Senate 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

S. 4033 
An act to provide for the disposition of funds 
appropriated to pay a judgment in favor 
of the Chemehuevi Tribe of Indians 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Cheme- 
huevi Tribe of Indians which were appro- 
priated (by the Act entitled “An Act making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other 
purposes”, approved April 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 
81)), to pay the judgment awarded by the 
Indian Claims Commission (dockets num- 
bered 351 and 351-A), together with inter- 
est thereon, shall be distributed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior (hereafter in this Act 
referred to as “Secretary”) in equal shares to 
those persons whose names appear on the 
roll prepared in accordance with section 2 of 
this Act. 

Sec, 2. (a)(1) The Secretary shall prepare 
& roll of all persons— 

(A) who were born on or prior to and 
living on the date of enactment of this Act; 

(B) who are lineal descendants of mem- 
bers of the Chemehuevi Tribe as it existed in 
1860; and 
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(C) whose name or the name of a lineal 
ancestor appears as a Chemehuevi Indian on 
any available census roll or other record or 
evidence acceptable to the Secretary. 

(2) Applications for enrollment must be 
filed in the manner and within the time 
limits prescribed by the Secretary for that 
purpose. The determination of the Secretary 
regarding the utilization of available rolls or 
records and the eligibility for enrollment of 
an applicant shall be final. 

(b) Any person who has applied for and 
has been determined as eligible to share in 
the awards granted by the Indian Claims 
Commission in dockets numbered 88, 330, 
and 330-A, to the Southern Paiute Indian 
Nation or in dockets numbered 31, 37, 80, 80- 
D, 176, 215, 333, and 347, to “Certain In- 
dians of California” shall not be entitled to 
share in the awards granted under this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall distribute a 
share payable to a living enrollee directly to 
such enrollee. The Secretary shall distribute 
the per capita share of a deceased enrollee 
to his heirs or legatees upon proof of death 
and inheritance satisfactory to the Secretary. 
Sums payable to enrollees or their heirs or 
legatees who are less than twenty-one years 
of age or who are under a legal disability 
shall be paid in accordance with such pro- 
cedures, including the establishment of 
trusts, as the Secretary determines to be 
appropriate to protect their best interests. 

Sec. 4. No part of any funds distributed 
under this Act shall be subject to Federal 
or State income taxes. 

Sec. 5. The roll prepared by the Secretary 
of the Interior pursuant to this Act shall 
not be deemed to constitute the membership 
roll of the Chemehuevi Tribe. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary may make appropri- 
ate withdrawals from the judgment funds 
and interest thereon, using interest funds 
first, to pay costs incident to carrying out 
the provisions of this Act. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 14396) was 
laid on the table. 

(Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of S. 4033 is to authorize the use 
of a judgment against the United States 
recovered by the Chemehuevi Tribe of 
Indians in Indian Claims Commission 
Dockets Nos. 351 and 351-A. The net 
amount available is $1,064,244.41. 

The money has been appropriated and 
invested temporarily in interest-bearing 
securities. The Indians may not use the 
money, however, until Congress has ap- 
proved their plans. 

The tribe has not existed as an or- 
ganized entity for many years. The lineal 
descendants of the original tribe are 
scattered. Many of them are enrolled at 
the Colorado River Indian Reservation, 
but none of them live on the Cheme- 
huevi Reservation. The latter was estab- 
lished in 1907 by Executive action. It now 
consists of 28,223 acres of land that are 
uninhabited but have potential recrea- 
tion value. 

The Department of the Interior esti- 
mates that the living lineal descendants 
eligible for enrollment will number 1.300 
to 1,400. The bill provides for a per canita 
distribution of the entire iudement to 
the enrollees. Under the circumstances 
involved here no other use of the money 
is feasible. Although some of the Cheme- 
huevis are attempting to organize the 
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tribe and establish a tribal government, 
it is clear that not all of the Cheme- 
huevis will join the new organization and 
that the new, organization will not be the 
successor of the aboriginal. tribe. 

(Mr: PETTIS asked and: was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted that the chairman of the Interior 
Committee, the gentleman from Colo- 
rado. (Mr. ASPINALL) has supported my 
bill H.R, 14396 from the time, I first in- 
troduced it until this day. And»on be- 
half of the Chemehuevi Indians I thank 
my colleagues in both the House and the 
Senate for bringing equity and justice 
to this very deserving tribe at this time. 


PROVIDING FOR THE DISPOSITION 
OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO PAY 
JUDGMENTS IN FAVOR OF .THE 
YAKIMA TRIBES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15469) 
to provide for the disposition of funds 
appropriated to pay judgments in favor 
of the Yakima Tribes in Indian Claims 
Commission dockets numbered 47—A, 162, 
and consolidated 47 and 164, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present. consideration of the bill? 

There was no. objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker; I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 3337, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill, H.R. 15469. In explanation 
Li I will state they are identical 

8S. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There being no objection, the ‘Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

8. 3337 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds appropriated by the Act of October 31, 
1965. (79 Stat; 1183, 1152), to pay judgments 
to the Yakima Tribes of the Yakima Reserva- 
tion in Indian. Claims, Commission dockets 
numbered 47-A and-162, and, by the Act of 
July 22, 1969 (83 Stat. 49), in consolidated 
dockets 47 and 164, together with interests 
thereon, after payment of attorney fees and 
litigation ‘expenses, may be advanced, ex- 
pended; invested, or relnvested for any pur- 
pose that is authorized by the tribal gover- 
ning body and approved by-the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Sec. 2. Any part of such funds that may 
be distributed per capita under the provi- 
sions of this Act shall not be subject to 
Federal or State income tax; and any per 
capita share payable to a person under 
twenty-one years of age or to a person under 
legal disability shall be paid in accordance 
with such procedures; including. the estab- 
lishment of trusts, as the Secretary deter- 


mines will adequately protect the best in- 
terest of such persons. 


(Mr, ASPINALL asked and was-given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of S. 3337 is to authorize the use of 
a judgment recovered against the United 
States by the Yakima Tribes in Indian 
Claims Commission dockets No. 47-—A, 
162. and consolidated dockets 47 and 164. 
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The net amount available, including ac- 
cumulated interest, is $2,119,370. 

The money has been appropriated and 
most of it has been invested. temporarily 
in certificates of deposit, The Indians 
may, not. use the money, however, until 
Congress has approved’ their plans: 

The tribes have an enrolled member- 
ship of 5,748 persons, About 3,850 of them 
live on thé reservation. ‘The others live 
away from the reservation. 

The tribes propose to invest $250,000 
and use the revenues for an additional 
educational fund, ‘The remainder will be 
used to make a $300:per capita payment 
to each member of the tribes. 

The tribal income from reservation re- 
sources has been increasing steadily each 
year, and in fiscal year 1970 it amounted 
to. $5,435,000. From this income the tribes 
make an annual per capita distribution 
of $250 to-each member, which takes 
about $1,467,000. This leaves a substan- 
tial sum each year which goes into a va- 
riety of reservation programs and into a 
cash reserve. In view of these plans for 
development of reservation resources 
with current income, the tribes want, to 
use most of the present judgments. to 
supplement the annual per capita pay- 
ments. 

The Southern Ute Tribe proposes to 
invest its funds until a specific program 
for their use has been developed. 

The Department of the Interior has 
agreed that. secretarial approval for the 
use of the funds will not be.given until 
more detailed plans are submitted for 
approval ‘by this committee: 

These three tribes have made good tise 
of other judgment money received in the 
past. 

(Mrs. MAY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks at’ this 
point in ‘the’ RECORD.) 

Mr MAY. Mr. Speaker, ds*sponsor: of 
H.R. 15469; the House bill providing for 
disposition of the appropriated funds to 
pay judgments in favor of the Yakima 
Tribes of Indians, I am pleased this bill 
is °before the ‘House today, and I urge 
passage, 

This bill is noncontroversial, proviamg 
for the procedures'to be followed in The 
award of Indiano Claims Commission 
judgments to the.Yakimas. The claims 
involved: settlements in connection with 
erroneous interpretations of the land'de- 
scriptions under the! 1855 ‘treaty. 

I might say that the funds, °$2,210,- 
991.40, were previously appropriated and 
this bill, therefore, does not provide for 
the expenditure of additonal funds. 

It is commendable of both the Yakima 
Tribal Council and the Yakima. General 
Council) that they plan to retain from 
thes judgment: funds. $250,000 to berin- 
vested as an educational fund. These 
funds are to’ be invested and the interest 
will be utilized annually in support of the 
Tribe’s education programs. 

The remainder of $2,100,000. in con- 
solidated dockets covered by the legis- 
lation will be paid prorata to the tribal 
membershiv, at $300 per capita. I’ have 
been advised that many of the Yakimas 
who have school-age children, have been 
counting on this distribution of the funds 
to help them get their youngsters ready 
for school - this- fall.. House passage of 
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the bill ‘at this time is welcome néws tò 
these parents, especially, 

It was my "pleasure to introduce’ this 
measure atthe request of the’ Yakimas 
and it is my pleasure today to urge its 
edoption. 

Thé bill was ordered tobe reada third 
time) was read the third time) and passed, 
and: a motion ‘to: reconsider was’ laid’ on 
the! table: i 

A similar House: bill (R: 15469) was 
laidion the table: 


CONVEYING CERTAIN FEDERALLY 
OWNED LAND-TO"THE CHEROKEE 
TRIBE. OF OKLAHOMA 


The Clerk ‘calléd the bill (HR) 15624) 
to Convey certain’ federally owned Jand 
to the ‘Cherokee Tribe of Oklahoma: 

There. being no ,objection,. the Clerk 
read.the bill.as follows: 


FR. 15624 


Be it enacted. by the, Senate. and House 
of Representatives. of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That upon 
payment by the Cherokee Tribe of Oklahoma, 
as provided in section 2 of this Act, all the 
right, title, and interest of the. United States 
in that part of the morthwest quarter lying 
south of United States Highway Numbered 
62; section 20, township 16. north, range 22 
east, Indian meridian, Oklahoma, comprising 
38.5. acres-more or less, ‘heretofore. acquired 
for school purposes, shall vest,in the: Chero- 
kee Indian Tribe of Oklahoma, and such land 
shell not be subject to any exemption from 
taxation, or restrictions on. use, management, 
or) disposition, because, of Indian ownership. 

Sec. 2..In full consideration for the trans- 
fer of title,-the Cherokee Tribe of Oklahoma 
shall pay the United States $2,258.80, pay- 
ment to be-made-to the.Secretary of the 
Interior within ninety days after this. Act is 
approved. and deposited, in. the general fund 
of the United, States Treasury. 


With, the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, following line 7, insert a'mew’sec- 
tion 3 reading as follows: 

"Sec. 3. The Indian Claims: Commission 
is directed to: determine in:accordance with 
the provisions of the Act of August 13,1946 
(60. Stat. 1050), the extent to which) the 
value of the ‘title conveyed by this Actas of 
August: 20, 1964; less the payment of $2.- 
258.80 -as provided» in 'sectiom.2; should or 
should not be set off against’ any claim 
against the United States determined by the 
Commission.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


(Mr. ASPINALL asked: and was given 
permission to extend his*remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker. 

The purpose of H.R. 15624 is to sell to 
the Cherokee. Tribe, of Oklahoma 33.5 
acres of land for $2,258.80, which is the 
amount paid by the-United States when 
it bought the» property: The property is 
a part of a 93-actre tract ‘that was pur- 
chased by the Government in 1935 for 
an Indian school farm. The school farm 
has been discontinued, and the property 
is excess. to the needs of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

Forty ‘acres of the original 93° acres 
were convéyed to the ‘tribe by the Act of 
August 20, 1964 (78 Stat. 559), without 
consideration, and the land has’ been de- 
veloped by the tribe for industrial uses. 
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The 38.5 acres covered by this bill are 
needed by the tribe to continue this de- 
velopment. Developments already com- 
pleted: include.a restaurant, arts and 
crafts shop, service: station, warehouse, 
office building, and indstrial building. 
Further developments contemplated in- 
clude a motel, expansion of the indus- 
trial building, retail shopping area, and 
yarious., tourist. oriented projects, This 
industrial program should contribute 
significantly to Indian employment and 
an improved standard of living. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE DISPOSITION 
OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO PAY 
A JUDGMENT IN. FAVOR. OF THE 
CONFEDERATED BANDS OF UTE 
INDIANS AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 16833) 
to provide for the disposition of .funds 
appropriated to pay a judgment in: favor 
of ‘the: Confederated Bands of Ute In- 
dians ‘in Court of Claims case 47567, and 
a judgment in favor of the Ute Tribe of 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation for 
and on behalf of the Uncompahgre Band 
of Ute. Indians in Indian Claims Com- 
mission. docket. numbered 349, and for 
other purposes. 

There being ‘no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 16833 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives. of the United States of 
America in Congress. assembled, That the 
unexpended balance, of funds-on- deposit in 
the.Treasury to the credit of the Confed- 
erated Bands of Ute Indians appropriated by 
the Act of May 13, 1966 (80 Stat. 141), pursu- 
ant to the final judgment entered in Court of 
Claims case numbered 47567; and the funds 
on deposit to: the credit of the Ute Tribe of 
the Unitah and Ouray Reservation, forand on 
behalf- of: the Uncompahgre Band of Ute 
Indians, that were appropriated by the Act 
of April 30, 1965 (79 Stat..81),.to pay a 
Judgment by the Indian Claims Commission 
in docket numbered 349; and the interest 
thereon, less attorney fees and litigation ex- 
penses, shall be available for use by the re- 
spective trikes in accordance with the Act of 
August 21, 1951 (65 Stat. 193; 25 U.S.C. 672), 
the Act of August.-12, 1953, (67 Stat. 540; 
25 U.S.C. 674), the Act. of June 28, 1954 (68 
Stat. 300; 25 U.S.C. 676), and the Act of 
August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 868; 25 U.S.C. 
677), as amended. 

Sec. 2. Any portion of the funds dis- 
tributed per capita to the members of the 
respective tribes shall not be subject to 
Federal or State Income tax. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was Jaid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL;.Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous: consent for the immediate 
consideration ‘of: a’ similar Senate’ bill, 
S: 3997. 

we Clerk read the title of ‘the Senate 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 
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5. 3997 


An act to provide for the disposition of funds 
appropriated to pay a judgment in favor 
of the Confederated Bands of Ute Indians 
in'Court of Claims case 47567; and a judg- 
ment in favor of the Ute Tribe of the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation for and on 
behalf of the Uncompahgre Band of Ute 
Indians in Indian Claims Commission 
docket numbered 349, and for other 
purposes 
Be is enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the un- 

expended balance of funds on deposit in the 

Treasury to the credit of the Confederated 

Bands of Ute Indians appropriated by the 

Act of May 18, 1966 (80 Stat. 141), pur- 

suant to the final judgment entered tn Court 

of Claims case numbered 47567; and the 
funds on deposit to the credit: of the Ute 

Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, 

for and on behalf of the Uncompahgre Band 

of Ute Indians, that were appropriated by 
the Act of April 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 81), to 
pay a judgment by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission in docket numbered 349; and the 
interest thereon, less attorney fees and liti- 
gation expenses, shall be available for use 
by the respective tribes In accordance with 

the Act of August 21, 1951 (65 Stat. 193; 25 

U.S.C, 672), the Act Of August 12, 1953 (67 

Stat. 540; 25 U.S.C. 674), the Act of June 28, 

1954 (68 Stat. 300; 25 U.S.C. 676), and the 

Act of August 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 868; 25 U.S.C. 

677), as amended. 

Sec. 2. Any portion of the funds distrib- 
uted per capita to the members of the re- 
spective tribes shall not be subject to Fed- 
eral or State income tax. 


(Mr. ASPINALL asked-and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of S. 3997 is to authorize the use of a 
judgment. against the United States re- 
covered by the Confederated Bands of 
Ute Indians in Court of Claims docket 
No, 47567, and the use of a judgment 
against the United States’ recovered by 
the Ute Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray 
Reservation in Indian Claims Commis- 
sion docket No. 349. The net amounts 
available, after..division between the 
three Ute Tribes entitled to share, are as 
follows: 

Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah 


and Ouray Reservation. 
Southern Ute Tribe. 


$2,371, 546 
830, 000 
963, 017 


The money has been appropriated, but 
the Indians may not use the money until 
Congress has approved their plans. 

The bill provides that the money may 
be used for any purpose requested by the 
tribe .and-approved ‘by the Secretary of 
the Interior. The Ute Indian Tribe of 
the Uintah ‘and Ouray Reservation pro- 
poses to pool this judgment money with 
several other tribal funds, and to estab- 
lish three investment funds the earnings 
from which will be used for educational 
grants, tribal government operations, 
and per‘capita payments to'members: 

The Ute Mountain Tribe proposes to 
invest approximately $622,706 in an eco- 
nomic development fund for the reser- 
vation, and to use the balance to make a 
$300 per capita payment, to its members. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
thë table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 16833) was 
laid on the table. 
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AMENDING CENTRAL VALLEY REC- 
LAMATION PROJECT TO INCLUDE 
BLACK BUTTE PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 18298) 
to amend the Central Valley reclama- 
tion project to include Black Butte proj- 
ect. 
There being no.objection, the Clerk 
read the bill,.as follows: 

H.R. 18298 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Central Valley project, California, authorized 
by section 2 of the Act of Congress of August 
26, 1937 (50 Stat. 850), is hereby amended 
to include the Black Butte project on Stony 
Creek, which was authorized for construc- 
tion by the Corps of Engineers by the Flood 
Control Act approved December 22, 1944 (58 
Stat. 687): Subject to the provisions of this 
Act, the Black Butte project shall be finan- 
cially. integrated with the Central Valley 
project and coordinated operationally with 
the other storage units of the Central Valley 
project by the Bureau of Reclamation under 
the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That 
the Black Butte Dam and Reservoir will be 
physically operated and maintained by the 
Corps of Engineers and in 4 manner com- 
patible with recreational use of the reser- 
voir: Provided further, In. the event. that 
prior to January 1,.1971, one or more agencies 
enter long-term contracts with the Secretary 
of the Interior under reclamation law to re- 
pay the cost of the Black Butte project allo- 
cated to conservation, and the Secretary of 
the Interior has received resolutions of the 
Boards of Directors of said agency or agencies 
expressing the desire not to be so included, 
then said project will not be included in the 
Central Valley project. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike “60” and insert in lieu 
thereof “50”; and 

Page 2, beginning on line 5, strike out 
“reservoir:” and all of the proviso ending on 
line 13 and insert “reservoir.” 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

(Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his:remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. -ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R, 
18298 is a fairly simple bill albeit an 
urgent one that should be passed as soon 
ås possible. Its purpose is to authorize 
the Black Butte Reservoir project con- 
structed and operated by the Corps of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, to 
be integrated operationally and finan- 
cially with the Central Valley Federal 
reclamation.-project.There is no direct 
cost, to the Federal Government involved 
in this legislation and there is no change 
in operation jurisdiction contemplated. 

Black Butte Dam and Reservoir were 
authorized in 1944 for the multiple ptr- 
poses of flood control and water con- 
servation with the stipulation that the 
Secretary of the Interior would be re- 
sponsible for marketing of the water yield 
and the return of the reimbursable costs 
associated therewith. To overcome delays 
in the marketing of the water and ‘to 
achieve the benefits of flood control at 
an early date, the State of California 
pursuant to an act. of its legislature en- 
tered into an agreement with the Bureau 
of Reclamation to underwrite the reim- 
bursable costs of the project if long- 
term water sales contracts were not con- 


were 
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summated by January 1, 1971; or alter- 
natively legislation was not enacted to 
integrate the project into the Central 
Valley development. 

The long-term contracts have not 
been forthcoming and the agreement is 
approaching its terminal date. If HR. 
18298 is not enacted, the control of the 
water supply will pass from the Federal 
Government into the hands of the State 
which can then dispose of the resource 
in any manner it sees fit. 

There is a growing need for the water 
yield from Black Butte Reservoir in the 
Federal service area of the Central Val- 
ley project, and I believe that this fed- 
erally developed water supply should be 
retained in Federal hands so that it can 
be used to meet this growing need. In 
our hearings before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs there was 
no objection to this philosophy, albeit 
there is little doubt that the State would 
be pleased to assume jurisdiction over 
this resource. 

If H.R. 18298 is passed, it will be pos- 
sible to develop plans for conjunctive 
operation of this reservoir with reser- 
voirs under the control over the Bureau 
of Reclamation which will increase the 
effectiveness of the total storage system. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant to note that the Congress in 
authorizing Black Butte Dam and Res- 
ervoir obviously intended that the wa- 
ter yield from it would be marketed and 
utilized in the general area of the proj- 
ect. As matters now stand, the only way 
that we can be certain that this will, in- 
deed, take place is to enact this measure 
and retain Federal jurisdiction over the 
issue. 

For this reason, I support H.R. 18298 
and urge that all Members join with me 
in extending their support. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks in explana- 
tion of H.R. 18298 immediately prior to 
passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


REPORT ON INSTITUTIONAL 
INVESTORS STUDY 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 1247) to amend section 19(e) 
of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

HJ. Res. 1247 

Whereas additional time is required for 
the Securities and Exchange Commission to 
complete its institutional Investors study, 
and file a report with respect thereto, pur- 
suant to section 19(e) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 19(e) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
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1934 (15 U.S.C. 78s(e) is amended by strik- 
ing out in paragraph (1) “September 1, 1970” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “December 31, 
1970”. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
STUDIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8668) 
to authorize the Department of Com- 
merce to make special studies, to provide 
services, and to engage in joint projects, 
and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 8668 
A bill to authorize the Department of Com- 
merce to make special studies, to provide 
services, and to engage in joint projects, 
and for other purposes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized, upon 
the request of any person, firm, organiza- 
tion, or others, public or private, to make 
special studies on matters within the author- 
ity of the Department of Commerce; to pre- 
pare from its records special compilations, 
lists, bulletins, or reports; to perform the 
functions authorized by section 2 of the Act 
of September 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 823; 15 U.S.C. 
1152); and to furnish transcripts or copies 
of its studies, compilations, and other rec- 
ords; upon the payment of the actual or 
estimated cost of such special work. 

In the case of nonprofit organizations, re- 
search organizations, or public organizations 
or agencies, the Secretary may engage in 
joint projects, or perform services, on mat- 
ters of mutual interest, the cost of which 
shall be apportioned equitably, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, who may, however, 
waive payment of any portion of such costs 
by others, when authorized to do so under 
regulations approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Sec. 2. All payments for work or services 
performed or to be performed under this Act 
shall be deposited in a separate account or 
accounts which may be used to pay directly 
the costs of such work or services, to repay 
or make advances to appropriations or funds 
which do or will initially bear all or part of 
such costs, or to refund excess sums when 
necessary: Provided, That said receipts may 
be credited to a working capital fund other- 
wise established by law, and used under the 
law governing said funds, if the fund is 
available for use by the agency of the De- 
partment of Commerce which is responsible 
for performing the work or services for which 
payment is received. Acts appropriating 
funds to the Department of Commerce may 
include provisions limiting annual expendi- 
ture from said account or accounts. 

Sec. 3. The following laws, or parts of laws, 
are hereby repealed: 

(a) That proviso in the Act of March 1, 
1919 (ch. 86, sec. 1, at 40 Stat. 1256), which 
reads as follows: “Provided further, That all 
moneys hereafter received by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in pay- 
ment of photographic and other mechanical 
reproduction of special statistical compila- 
tions from its records shall be covered into 
the Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt.” 

(b) The Act of May 27, 1935 (ch. 148, 49 
Stat. 292; 15 U.S.C. 189a, 192, 192a). 

(c) The proviso in the Act of May 15, 1936 
(ch. 405, sec. 1, at 49 Stat. 1335; 15 U.S.C. 
189), which reads as follows: “Provided, That 
the Secretary of Commerce may make such 
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charges as he deems reasonable for lists of 
foreign buyers, special statistical services, 
special commodity news bulletins, and World 
Trade Directory Reports, and the amounts 
collected therefrom shall be deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

(d) The Act of December 19, 1942 (ch. 780, 
56 Stat. 1067; 15 U.S.C. 1520). 

(e) The proviso in section 3 of the Act of 
September 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 823; 15 U.S.C. 
1153), which reads as follows: “Provided, 
That all moneys hereafter received by the 
Secretary in payment for publications under 
this Act shall be deposited ina special ac- 
count in the Treasury, such account to be 
available, subject to authorization in any 
appropriation Act, for reimbursing any ap- 
propriation then current and chargeable for 
the cost of furnishing copies of reproduc- 
tions as herein authorized, and for making 
refunds to organizations and individuals 
when entitied thereto: And provided further, 
That an appropriation reimbursed by this 
special account shall, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, be available for the 
purposes of the original appropriation.” 

(f) The proviso in title III of the Act of 
October 22, 1951 (ch. 538, title TII, section 
301 at 65 Stat. 586; 15 U.S.C. 1153a), which 
reads as follows “Provided, That moneys here- 
after received by the Secretary pursuant to 
section 3 of said Act of September 9, 1950, 
for publications provided thereunder, shall 
be available for reimbursing any appropria- 
tion as provided by said section.” 

Sec. 4. Except as to those laws expressly 
repealed herein, nothing in this Act shall 
alter, amend, modify, or repeal any existing 
law prescribing fees or charges or authorizing 
the prescribing of fees or charges for services 
performed or for any publication furnished 
by the Department of Commerce, or any of 
its several bureaus or offices, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a similar Senate bill 
(S. 1170) to authorize the Department of 
Commerce to make special studies to 
provide services, and to engage in joint 
projects, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 1170 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized, upon 
the request of any person, firm, or 
tion, or others, public or private, to make 
special studies on matters within the au- 
thority of the Department of Commerce; to 
prepare from its records special compilations, 
lists, bulletins, or reports; to perform the 
functions authorized by section 2 of the Act 
of September 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 823; 15 U.S.C. 
1152); and to furnish transcripts or copies 
of its studies, compilations, and other 
records; upon the payment of the actual or 
estimated cost of such special work. 

In the case of nonprofit organizations, re- 
search organizations, or public organiza- 
tions or agencies, the Secretary may engage 
in joint projects, or perform services, on mat- 
ters of mutual interest, the cost of which 
shall be apportioned equitably, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, who may, however, 
waive payment of any portion of such costs 
by others, when authorized to do so under 
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regulations approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Sec. 2. All payments for work or services 
performed or to be performed under this 
Act shall be deposited in a separate account 
or accounts which may be used to pay di- 
rectly the costs of such work or services, to 
repay or make advances to appropriations or 
funds which do or will initially bear all or 
part of such.costs, or to refund excess sums 
when necessary: Provided, That said receipts 
may be credited to a working capital fund 
otherwise established by law, and used un- 
der the law governing said funds, if the 
fund is available for use by the agency of 
the Department of Commerce which is re- 
sponsible for performing the work or serv- 
ices for which payment is received. Acts ap- 
propriating funds to the Department of 
Commerce may include provisions limiting 
annual expenditure from said account or 
accounts, 

Src. 3. The following laws, or parts of 
laws, are hereby repealed: 

(a) That proviso in the Act of March 1, 
1919 (ch. 86, sec. 1, at 40 Stat. 1256), which 
reads as follows: “Provided further, That all 
moneys hereafter received by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in pay- 
ment of photographic and other mechanical 
reproduction of special statistical compila- 
tions from its records shall be covered into 
the Treasury as a miscellaneous receipt.” 

(b) The Act of May 27, 1935 (ch. 148, 49 
Stat. 292; 15 U.S.C. 189a, 192, 192a). 

(c) The proviso in the Act of May 15, 
1936 (ch. 405, sec, 1, at 49 Stat. 1335 (15 
U.S.C. 189)), which reads as follows: “Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of Commerce may 
make such charges as he deems reasonable 
for lists of foreign buyers, special statistical 
services, special commodity news bulletins, 
and World Trade Directory Reports, and the 
amounts collected therefrom shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts.” 

(d) The Act of December 19, 1942 (ch. 
780, 56 Stat. 1067; 15 U.S.C. 1520). 

(e) The proviso in section 3 of the Act of 
September 9, 1950 (64 Stat. 823; 15 U.S.C. 
1158), which reads as follows: “Provided, 
That all moneys hereafter received by the 
Secretary in payment for publications under 
this Act shall be deposited in a special ac- 
count in the Treasury, such account to be 
available, subject to authorization in any 
appropriation Act, for reimbursing any ap- 
propriation then current and chargeable for 
the cost of furnishing copies or reproduc- 
tions as herein authorized, and for making 
refunds to organizations and individuals 
when entitled thereto: And provided further, 
That an appropriation reimbursed by this 
special account shall, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, be available for the 
purposes of the original appropriation.” 

(f) The proviso in title IIT of the Act of 
October 22, 1951 (ch. 533, title IIT, section 
801 at 65 Stat. 586; 15 U.S.C. 1158a), which 
reads as. follows: “Provided, That moneys 
hereafter received by the Secretary pursuant 
to section 3 of said Act of September 9, 
1950, for publications provided thereunder, 
shall be available for relmbursing any appro- 
priation as provided by said section.” 

Sec. 4. Except as to those laws expressly 
repealed herein, nothing in this Act shall 
alter, amend, modify, or repeal any existing 
law prescribing fees or charges or authoriz- 
ing the prescribing of fees or charges for 
services performed or for any publication 
furnished by the Department of Commerce, 
or any of its several bureaus or offices. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 8668) was 
laid on the table. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A PROGRAM 
FOR THE RESEARCH AND PROMO- 
TION OF WHEAT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13543) 
to establish a program of research and 
promotion for U.S. wheat. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as 
this bill is also listed under the suspen- 
sions for today, and it does need debate, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


LEASE AND TRANSFER OF BURLEY 
TOBACCO ALLOTMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 18686) 
to authorize the lease and transfer of 
burley tobacco acreage allotments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar, 


HALTING INTERNATIONAL AIR PI- 
RACY; FIRST ORDER OF BUSI- 
NESS FOR 25TH U.N. GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


(Mr. ZABLOCKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Speaker, I join 
today with concerned citizens through- 
out our Nation and the world in welcom- 
ing the opening tomorrow of the United 
Nation’s 25th General Assembly. My sin- 
cere hope and prayer is that the event 
will signal the strengthening of this in- 
ternational peacekeeping organization. 
And what better way for it to do so than 
to take the firm and resolute action nec- 
essary to once and for all effectively cope 
with the problem of airplane hijacking. 

Such violence and terrorism as we 
have seen in the past several days can 
only be met with the determined coop- 
eration of all nations under the direction 
of the United Nations. First and fore- 
most, it should be the responsibility of 
the U.N. to establish agreements among 
all nations whereby landing. privileges 
would be denied to all hijacked planes 
and sanctuary would not be given to air 
pirates. In addition, an international tri- 
bunal should be established to try all hi- 
jackers, with a guilty verdict bringing 
the death penalty. 

It should also be within the United 
Nations’ power to insure safety against 
hijacking by placing transportation 
blockades on any country which would 
not agree to such antihijacking meas- 
ures. 

Because the world today is so depend- 
ent upon the air transportation indus- 
try for business and pleasure, its secu- 
rity must be insured to the greatest 
extent. In that connection, the use of 
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armed security guards on international 
and domestic flights would present an 
active and effective deterrent. 

Mr. Speaker, the world has reached 
the end of its patience on this question. 
Air piracy and the destruction of private 
property cannot be tolerated any longer. 
This question deserves and demands top- 
priority consideration at the coming ses- 
sions of the 25th General Assembly. 


ARMED FORCES PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION AND PERSON- 
NEL STRENGTH OF RESERVES 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize 
appropriations during the fiscal year 
1971 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and other weapons, and re- 
search, development, test, and evalu- 
ation for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, and disagree to the 
Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is a bill being called 
up under unanimous consent? What is 
the legislative situation? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 
asked unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the House bill (H.R. 
17123), with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 17570, AMENDMENTS TO PUB- 
LIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 17570) to 
amend title IX of the Public Health 
Service Act so as to extend and improve 
the existing program relating to educa- 
tion, research, training, and demonstra- 
tions in the fields of heart disease, can- 
cer, stroke, and other related diseases, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Sraccers, JARMAN, Rocers of Florida, 
SPRINGER, and NELSEN, 


MARINE SCIENCES COUNCIL 
EXTENSION 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
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16607)''to amend the Marine» Resources 
and Engineering Development’ Act of 
1966 to continue the National Council 
on ‘Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development. 

The Clerk read as’ follows: 

HR 16607 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in) Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (f) of section 3 of the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development Act 
of 1966 (83 U.S.C. 1102(f)) is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1970" and’ inserting 
in Meu’ thereof “June 30, 1971", 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, a 
second will. be considered as ordered, 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina. is recognized. 

Mr, LENNON, Mr; Speaker; H.R. 16607 
would amend the Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development Act of 1966 ‘to 
continue for 1 year the National Council 
on Marine Resources, and Engineering 
Development; In amending: the 1966.act, 
the bill would change the expiration date 
of the National Council from June,30, 
1970, to June 30, 1971, a 1-year extension 
beyond the expiration date provided for 
by Public Law..89-454, as-amended by 
Public. Law 90-242,:and Public: Law 91- 
15. The Senate has. already provided for 
this 1-year extension, having. passed -S. 
3617. 

The Marine Sciences Council .is.a 
Cabinet-level, policy planning, and co- 
ordinating.-.body.. chaired by the Vice 
President. It was. organized to advise and 
assist the President in developing policy 
and coordinating national-marine sci- 
ence activities. The Council. was estab- 
lished on an interim:basis butit:+has been 
continued yearly since. it was organized 
in 1966 to coordinate Federal programs 
affecting our marine resources until;some 
permanent agency could be created. One 
of the principal functions of the Marine 
Sciences Council) therefore hasbeen to 
make (recommendations. concerning a 
National Oceanic’ and Atmospheric’ Ad- 
ministration—-NOAA.In this respect, on 
July 9, 1970, the Congress received from 
the President Reorganization Plan No. 
4, to create such an agency. This plan is 
now pending before the Congress. 

My Subcommittee on Oceanography 
and the full Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries’ were unanimous 
in their view that the National Marine 
Sciences Council should be continued for 
an additional year. Should Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 4 go into effect as expected, 
the Council would assist in the admin- 
istrative coordination that. will be re- 
quired during the transition’ period. 

Mr. Speaker, there was na.opposition 
to this bill during our hearings. Depart- 
mental reports were all favorable. Ac- 
cordingly, I recommend that H.R. 16607 
be passed. 

Mr. Speaker, IT would be delighted to 
answer any inquiries which might be put 
regarding this matter: It merely extends 
for a period of 1 year the life of the 
existing National Council on Marine Re- 
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sources and Engineering Development. It 
came from the stbcommittee and the 
full committee by unanimous vote. It has 
received.the approval of all departments, 
agencies, and. bureaus. of. the: Federal 
Government, including the. Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. GROSS.. Mr., Speaker, will „the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.. LENNON. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman. from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The life of. this commis- 
sion or council, whatever it is, has been 
twice extended; has it not? 

Mr. LENNON. The life of the- Council 
has been extended twice before for a 
period of 6 months €ach time. It would 
be extended by this bill: 

I know the gentleman is familiar with 
the fact. that on July 9 of this year the 
President sent to the Congress two re- 
organization plans, Reorganization Plans 
Nos. 3 and 4. In the judgment of the 
committee, it is essential that the life of 
the Council be continued for at least.1 
year, in order to determine the final im- 
plementation of the presidential recom- 
mendations with respect to those two 
reorganization plans. 

Mr. GROSS. Where does. this Council 
gets its funds? 

Mr. LENNON. Ts the gentleman famil- 
iar with the composition of the Council? 
Is the gentleman familiar with the mem- 
bership. on. the Council? 

Mr. GROSS. No; I am not. 

Mr, LENNON, Let.me say to the.gen- 
tleman that the Vice President.of the 
United States is the Chairman of the 
Council: The Secrétary of State; the Sec- 
retary°of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Interior; the Secretary of Commerce, the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Conr- 
mission; the Director of the National 
Science i Foundation, the Secretary of 
Healthy Education; and Welfare and the 
Secrétary of the Treasury ‘constitute the 
members of this National Council: 

The President’ was authorized by the 
original legislation to establish a staff 
sufficient in his judgment to make this'a 
viable organization. 

I want to say we would have, in my 
judgmient, few oceanography or’ marine 
science programs today if it were not for 
the work, to a great degree, this Council 
has done since it came into being. It is 
not our intention to’ continue it indeter- 
minately, but we wish to have it con- 
tinued until’such time as it has toa sub- 
stantial degree related its efforts to the 
President’s request for Reorganization 
Plans Nos..3 and 4. We wish to continue 
the life of this Council as a coordinating 
body at that policy level. 

Mr. GROSS. This Council was estab- 
lished in 1966; was it not? 

Mr; LENNON. That is true. 

Mr. GROSS. And its life has been twice 
extended and there is the protestation in 
the report that it is not’ contemplated 
that it be extended indefinitely. However, 
it seems’ to have a rather long life for a 
council that was supposed to be of short 
duration. i 

Mr. LENNON: If the gentleman will 
help us to expedite the President's rec- 
ommendation for the reorganization 
plan; which has been delayed for a period 
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of 3 weeks by reason of the House’s recess, 
then I am sure we could bring this Coun- 
cil’s life to some ultimate end. 

I do say in all sincerity that I person- 
ally know the work this Council has been 
able to accomplish both in the prior and 
this present administration, and I be- 
lieve if the gentleman were as familiar 
with it as I am, he would undoubtedly be 
in favor of this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and for his explanation. 

Mr.. MOSHER. Mr.: Speaker, I join 
my distinguished colleague from North 
Carolinia; the chairman of our Subcom- 
mittee on Oceanography (Mr. Lennon), 
in urging this House to consider favor- 
ably H.R. 16607, to extend the Marine 
Science Council for 1 additional. year. 

I belieye I should emphasize that the 
gentleman from California (Mr. MAIL- 
LIARD) and I introduced this legislation, 
H.R” 16607, at the request of the White 
House. It is an administration measure. 
However, we also introduced it because 
we personally. believe -~ it..is. important. 
It is,.especially important. that, during 
the present interim period when we are 
considering the President’s reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 4, which would create a 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration—NOAA—within the De- 
partment.of Commerce, and also. un- 
doubtedly ..important.. in. the early 
months.of NOAA's: life—I, repeat, it is 
especially important: that: during: that 
period that the Marine Science Council 
be maintained to provide vigorous staff 
Support to the President, and as a co- 
ordinating mechanism, to help maintain 
our present momentum in oceanic activ- 
ities. 

The. National Council on Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development, 
&s this body is formally designated, was 
established by the Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development Act of 1966, 
Public Law 89-454. The Marine Re- 
sources Act. represented the culmination 
of some 7.years of intensive congression- 
al effort to develop an effective statutory 
base: for a -comprehénsive long-range 
and coordinated “national ‘program in 

marine science. 

The act also established a Commission 
on Marine Science to make a comprehen- 
siye. investigation and «study. of. all. as- 
pects of: marine science in: order to rec- 
ommend:an overall plan for an adequate 
national ‘oceanographic ‘program that 
would meéet the present and future needs 
of this Nation: ‘The Commission under 
the leadership of Dr, Julius Stratton is- 
sued its report entitled “Our Nation and 
the Sea” in January 1969. 

The Commission’s: life expired follow- 
ing submission. of its report..As a corol- 
lary to’ the’ Commission on Marine Sci- 
ence, the Marine Science Council was 
establishéd to assist the Commission and 
the President in carrying out their re- 
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The Council. under the. chairmanship 
of the Vice President and composed of 
six Cabinet Secretaries, the Chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion has performed a vital role in co- 
ordinating the diverse efforts of the 
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United States.in, the fleld of marine 
science, 

The work of the Council originally was 
intended to terminate 120. days following 
submission of the report of the Commis- 
sion on Marine Science to the Congress. 
Public. Law 90-242; however, extended 
the life of the Council to June 30, 1969. 
At that time, while your Subcommittee 
on Oceanography was holding extensive 
hearings on the report.of the Commis- 
sion, it was felt that the Council should 
continue to fill its essential coordinating 
role for at least an additional year. Ac- 
cordingly, Public Law 91-15 extended the 
Council to June 30, 1970. 

President. Nixon, now has submitted 
Reorganization Plan No, 4:to the Con- 
gress to establish a -National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration within 
the Department of Commerce, It is ex~ 
pected that plan will become effective 
the first.week of October, and it has re- 
ceived the overwhelming support.of your 
Subcommittee on Oceanography. The 
chairman of our subcommittee and I 
have had the honor of testifying in sup- 
port of this reorganization. plan before 
the Committee on Government Operas- 
tions and at that. time represented 23 of 
our colleagues.of the: Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee. 

Undoubtedly, there will, be a period 
of months before the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration— 
NOAA—becomes fully operational and 
is able to. assume its: leadership role. 

While the Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development Act established 
both the Commission on Marine Sci- 
ence, and the: Marine Science Council 
as temporary bodies, the act does place 
upon the President continuing responsi- 
bilities in the field of marine science, 
including the assignment of lead agency 
responsibility for the conduct of on-going 
marine science activities: and the an= 
nual review of our marine science ac- 
tivities conducted by the various depart~ 
ments and agencies of the United States. 
The act also requires the President to 
transmit to Congress in January of each 
year @ comprehensive report of the ac- 
tivities and accomplishments of all agen- 
cies and departments in the field of 
marine science during the preceding fis- 
eal year, together with an evaluation ‘of 
such activities in terms of the ob- 
jectives of the act. 

The President undoubtedly will be as- 
sisted in carrying out these continuing 
responsibilities by the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. How- 
ever, in view of the time required for this 
new agency to become fully operational, 
it is essential that the President have 
at his disposal an executive-level co- 
ordinating body. The Council is the best 
mechanism to assist the President dur- 
ing this final phase of our national ef- 
fort to create a focal point for civil 
oceanic and atmospheric programs. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 16607 will extend 
the Council for 1 additional year to June 
30, 1971. The other body has passed an 
identical bill which I understand will be 
called up following ‘passage of HR. 
16607. This bill was unanimously re- 
ported by your Committee on Merchant 
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Marine and Fisheries, and I urge the 
House to give it their favorable consid- 
eration. 

The SPEAKER. The questionis onthe 
motion of- the- gentleman from- North 
Carolina that the House- suspend the 
rules and pass, the bill H.R. 16607. 

The question was taken; and—two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof— 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr, LENNON, Mr. Speaker, S. 3617, an 
identical bill to H.R. 16607, is now pend- 
ing before the Committee om) Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Mr. Speaker, I. ask 
unanimous consent that the: Committee 
on Merchant, Marine and Fisheries be 
discharged from further consideration of 
the Senate bill—S. .3617—to ‘amend the 
Marine Resources,and Engineering. De- 
velopment Act of 1966 to continue the 
National Council on Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development, which is 
identical.to the House bill, and I ask for 
the immediate consideration of the Sen- 
ate bill. 

The Clerk read the title of| the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There. was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 

8. 3617 

Be it enacted by the Senate and. House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
América in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (f) of section 3 of the Marine Resources 
and eering Development Act of 1966 
(33 U.S.C. 1102(f)) is amended by — 
out “June 30, 1970” and perp ay liew 
thereof. “June-30, 1971”, 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill—H.R. 16607—was 
laid on the table. 


SEAMEN’S SERVICE ACT 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr, Speaker, I move 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass“ the bill—H.R. 15549-—to -further 
the. effectiveness of»shipment of goods 
and supplies in foreign commerce: by pro~ 
moting the welfare of- United States 
merchant seamen through jcooperation 
with: the United Seamen’s Service, and 
for other purposes, as amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act. may -be cited as,the “Seamen's Service 
Act". 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act, by au- 
thorizing appropriate departments and agen- 
cies of the United States Government to co- 
operate with the United Seamen’s Service 
(a nonprofit, charitable organization incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of New 
York) in the establishment and operation 
of facilities for United States merchant sea= 
men in. foreign ;areas, to promote the wel- 
fare of such seamen, essential to the overall 
interests of shipment of United States goods 
and supplies to such areas, 
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Sec, .3,. Chapter 155, of . title. 10,, United, 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section 
at the end thereof: 


“g 2604. United Seamen’s Service: coopera- 
tion and assistance — 

“(aj Whenever the President finds it nec- 
esSary in the interest of United States com- 
mitments abroad to provide facilities and 
services for United States merchant seamen 
in foreign areas, he may authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense, under such regulations as 
the Secretary, may prescribe; to, cooperate 
with and assist the United Seamen's Service 
in establishing and providing those facilities 
and. services. 

“(b) Personnel of the United Scamen’s 
Seryice who are pérforming ‘duties ‘in con- 
nection With the cooperation and assistance 
under subsection (a) may be furnished— 

“*(1) transportation, at: the expense of the 
United States, while traveling. to.and from, 
and while performing, those duties, in the 
same manner as civilian employees of the 
armed forces; 

“(2) meals and quarters, at their expense 
or at the expense of the United Seamen's 
Service, except that where civilian employees 
of the armed forces are quartered without 
charge, employees of the United Seamen's 
Service may also .be..quartered without 
charge; and 

“(3) available office space (including space 
for recreational activities for seamen), 
warehousing, wharfage, and means of com-~ 
munication, without charge. 

“(c) No fee may be charged for a passport 
issued to an employee ofthe United Sea- 
men’s Service for travel outside the, United 
States to assume or. perform duties under this 
section. 

“(d) Supplies of the United Seamen's Serv- 
ice (including gifts for the use of merchant 
seamen, may be transported at the expense 
of the United States, if it is determined un- 
der regulations prescribed under ‘subsection 
(a) that they are necessary to the coopera- 
tion and assistance, provided under this sec- 
tion. 

“(e) Where practicable, the President shall 
also make arrangements to proyide for con- 
vertibility of local currencies for the United 
Seamen’s Service, in connection with its‘ac- 
tivities under this subsection (a). 

“(f) For the purposes of:this section, em- 
ployees.of the United ‘Seamen's Service may 
not be considered as employees of the United 
States. and 

(2) by adding the following new item at 
theend of the analysis: 


‘2604, United Seamen’s Service; cooperation 
and assistance.” 


The SPEAKER. Isg second demanded? 

Mr: MOSHER. Mr, SpeakerpT demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection; a 
sécond will be considered- as ordered: 

There was no objection: 

Mr. ‘(GARMATZ; Mr. Speaker, “H.R. 
15549 would authorize certain depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government 
particularly the Department of Defense, 
to cooperate with the’ United Seamen’s 
Service, The United Seamen’s Service's 
&‘ nonprofit, charitable organization iñ- 
corporated under the laws of the State 
of New York. Its purpose is to help U.S: 
merchant seamen, particularly in foreign 
ports. 

The U.S. Government has historically 
supported merchant’ seamen in foreign 
ports: Normally, this support is provided 
under the supervision of the U.S. con- 
sulates. Since World War II, however, the 
United Seamen’s Service has been pro- 
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viding welfare services to U.S. seamen in 
foreign ports. During World War II, serv- 
ices such as commissary privileges, PX, 
warehousing, transportation and com- 
munication facilities were provided by 
the Defense Establishment under emer- 
gency powers of the President. This legis- 
lation is required since the Executive 
order provided for this support has ex- 
pired. 

The proposed legislation is virtually 
identical to present law supporting the 
American Red Cross overseas. 

Under the bill, personnel of the United 
Seamen’s Service may be furnished 
transportation at Government expense 
in their performance of duties. Also, 
meals and quarters, available office and 
recreational space, warehousing, wharf- 
age, and means of communication may 
be authorized. 

The Secretary of Defense would have 
discretion to provide these services after 
a finding by the President that it is 
necessary in the interest of the United 
States. 

There is no additional direct cost to the 
United States under this legislation. The 
cost of the United Seamen’s Service is 
substantially borne by the personnel of 
the merchant marine and by contribu- 
tions of interested private organizations 
and individuals. 

The legislation is supported by the De- 
fense and State Departments and by 
the Maritime Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce. There was no 
opposition to the bill. 

Your committee unanimously con- 
cluded, therefore, that this bill is desir- 
able legislation to help U.S, merchant 
seamen in foreign ports and recommends 
that H.R. 15549 be enacted into law. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I notice in the report of 
the distinguished gentleman’s commit- 
tee that it says repeatedly that there is 
no direct cost to the U.S. Treasury, and 
indeed on page 4 it says there is no cost 
to this legislation, yet it says also, under 
an item on page 2 of the report, that the 
personnel of the United Seamen’s Serv- 
ice will be transported at Government 
expense. 

Also meals and quarters, office and 
recreational space, warehousing, wharf- 
age, and communications that may be 
authorized. It just seems to one not fa- 
miliar with this legislation that you can- 
not have it both ways. These things are 
very costly items of expense to the Gov- 
ernment. If we are going to furnish them 
regardless of the merit of the bill, why 
do we on the one hand say there is no 
cost to the Government, and then on the 
other hand say that we will furnish all 
these services? 

Mr. GARMATZ. Wherever there is 
space available for transportation, 
communications, warehousing, things of 
that sort, but only where there is space 
available. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, would these seamen then come 
under the same priorities of space-avail- 
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able transportation as regular Govern- 
ne employees within the intent of this 
ill? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No. Not necessarily. 

Mr. HALL. We would not again have 
a situation where State Department 
people, or summer students of Defense 
universities, were enabled to preempt 
transportation from GPs and their de- 
pendents on a space-available basis; is 
that correct? 

Mr. GARMATZ. That is not correct. 

Mr. HALL. One final question, if the 
gentleman will yield further: Is this the 
same fund that has been active political- 
ly and rather generous in support of 
some of its champions politically? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No. 

Mr. HALL. This is not the same fund? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GARMATZ. I might tell the gen- 
tleman that there could probably be 
some considerable savings in providing 
these seamen with recreational facilities 
on shore, and not having to be paid over- 
time by staying on ship in these foreign 
ports. 

Mr. HALL. I understand, but when it 
Says meals, quarters, transportation, and 
office and recreational space, it does not 
Say on a space-available basis, plus 
communications, it makes one wonder. 

Now, does this mean, Mr. Speaker, 
that these people if they were carrying 
on duties in some foreign port would be 
able to utilize, for example, U.S. Navy or 
Department of Defense communications 
agencies means for messages, or trans- 
portation, and if so at what priority would 
they be? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I still say it would be 
on a space-available basis. 

Mr. HALL. In other words, it would go 
on the line only after priority traffic had 
been exercised by Department of Defense, 
Department of State, or other depart- 
ments? 

Mr. GARMATZ. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
important that we establish this legisla- 
tive intent, and I wonder if the gentle- 
man’s committee has a real estimation of 
the expense of this bill, even on a space- 
available or priority-available traffic 
basis? 

Mr. GARMATZ. No, not at this time; 
and I cannot answer the gentleman in 
that particular. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any other orga- 
nization aside from the International 
Red Cross that the gentleman knows of 
that. will get this kind of treatment in 
the matter of transportation, the elimi- 
nation of passport fees, and so on, and so 
forth? 

Mr. GARMATZ. Probably the USO or 
some organization of that sort. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, the gentleman 
does not compare the services of those 
other organizations with those of the Red 
Cross. The Red Cross is a broad gage 
organization. It is not limited to sea- 
men and aid to seamen in foreign ports 
or anywhere else. 

Mr. GARMATZ. No, I would not. 
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Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
think that we are setting here some kind 
of precedent in the matter of treatment 
of an organization which provides the 
services only to one group of citizens of 
this country? 

Mr, GARMATZ. No; this particular 
service was in existence during World 
War Il and it is nothing new. 

Mr. GROSS: Well, there are a lot of 
services that were provided during World 
War II that are not provided in so- 
called peacetime, I will say to the gen- 
tleman. I doubt if that is a very valid 
argument. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MOSHER). 

Mr. MOSHER. Mr. Speaker, I salute 
the gentleman from Missouri and the 
gentleman from Iowa for asking ques- 
tions I think needed to be asked to clar- 
ify this situation. 

This organization, the United Sea- 
men’s Service, is essentially like the USO, 
and these services with which we are 
dealing here are rendered only to sea- 
men when they are in foreign ports. Sea- 
men in such a situation have always been 
considered to be in a rather unique cate- 
gory of American citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the chairman of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries (Mr: Garmatz) in support of 
re: 15549, the United Seamen's Service 
Act. 

Hearings before the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee clearly estab- 
lished that the United Seamen's Service, 
a nonprofit, charitable organization, has 
filled an essential role providing services 
to U.S. merchant seamen in foreign ports 
in much the same way as the well-known 
USO provides services for military per- 
sonnel. 

During the Vietnam war, particularly 
in the build-up period, hundreds of 
American merchant ships spent weeks in 
port awaiting pier space to discharge. 
Had it not been for the efforts of the 
United Seamen’s Service, the men serv- 
ing aboard these merchant ships. would 
have been compelied to remain on board 
ship during their entire stay in port, at 
great cost to the ship operators and to 
the U.S. Government. 

The United Seamen’s Service provides 
clubs, facilities, communication and 
transportation facilities, for merchant 
seamen while in foreign ports. These men 
are not eligible to enjoy USO facilities 
which are only available to military 
personnel. 

H.R. 15549 will authorize the President 
to support the United Seamen’s Service 
in the same manner that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment now assists the USO. This legis- 
lation has the full support of the execu- 
tive department and is an extremely 
worthwhile measure. The gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Garmatz) has ex- 
plained the provisions of the bill, and I 
see no need to repeat them at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge unanimous support 
for this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R, 15549, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and—two- 
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thirds having voted in favor thereof— 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to further the effectiveness of 
shipment of goods and supplies in for- 
eign commerce by promoting the wel- 
fare of United States merchant seamen 
through cooperation with the United 
Seamen’s Service, and for other pur- 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


STATE INCOME TAX WITHHOLDING 
FOR INTERSTATE TRANSPORTA- 
TION EMPLOYEES 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 10634) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 in order to exempt certain 
wages and salary of employees from 
withholding for tax purposes under the 
laws of States or subdivisions thereof 
other than the State or subdivision of 
the employee’s residence, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 10634 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That part I 
of the Interstate Commerce Act is amended 
by redesignating section 26 as section 27 and 
by inserting before such section a new sec- 
tion as follows: 


“EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN WAGES AND SALARY OF 
EMPLOYEES FROM WITHHOLDING BY OTHER 
THAN RESIDENCE STATE 
“Sec. 26. (a) No part of the wages or salary 

paid by any railroad, express company, or 
sleeping car company, subject to the provi- 
sions of this part, to an employee who per- 
forms his regularly assigned duties as such 
an employee on a locomotive, car, or other 
track-borne vehicle in more than one State, 
or who is engaged principally in more than 
one State, in maintaining roadways, signais, 
communications, and structures or in oper- 
ating motor trucks out of railroad terminals, 
shall be withheld for income tax purposes 
pursuant to the laws of any State or subdi- 
vision thereof other than the State or sub- 
division of such employee’s residence, as 
shown on the employment records of any 
such carrier; nor shall any such carrier file 
any information return or other report for 
income tax purposes with respect to such 
wages or salary with any State or subdivision 
thereof other than such State or subdivision 
of residence. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘State’ also means the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 202(b) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act is amended by inserting 
after “Nothing in this part” a comma and 
the following: “except as provided in section 
226A,”. 

(b) Part II of the Interstate Commerce 
Act is amended by inserting after section 226 
a new section as follows: 


“EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN WAGES AND SALARY OF 
EMPLOYEES FROM WITHHOLDING BY OTHER 
THAN RESIDENCE STATE 
“Sec. 226A. (a) No part of the wages or 

salary paid by any motor carrier subject to 

the provisions of this part or by any private 
carrier of property by motor vehicle, to any 
employee who performs his regularly assigned 
duties as such an employee on a motor ve- 
hicle in more than one State, shall be with- 
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held for income tax purposes pursuant to the 
laws of any State or subdivision thereof other 
than the State or subdivision of such em- 
ployee’s residence, as shown on the employ- 
ment records of such carrier; nor shall such 
carrier file any information return or other 
report for income tax purposes with respect 
to such wages or salary with any State or 
subdivision thereof other than such State or 
subdivision of residence. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘State’ also means any possession of the 
United States or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Part III of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act is amended by redesignating sec- 
tion 324 as section 325 and by inserting im- 
mediately after section 323 the following: 


“PILING OF INFORMATION RETURNS OF OTHER 
REPORTS FOR INCOME TAX PURPOSES WITH 
OTHER THAN RESIDENCE STATE 
“Sec. 324. No water carrier or vessel opera- 

tor shall file any information return or other 

report for income tax purposes with any 

State or subdivision thereof other than the 

State or subdivision of residence of the em- 

ployee concerned, as shown on the employ- 

ment records of such water carrier or vessel 
operator, with respect to the wages or salary 

of any master, officer, or seaman who is a 

member of the crew on a vessel engaged in 

foreign, coastwise, Intercoastal or noncon- 
tiguous trade or in the fisheries of the United 

States.” 

(b) The table of contents contained in 
section 301 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
is amended by striking out 
“Sec. 324. Separability of provisions.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 324. Filing of information returns or 
other reports for income tax 
purposes with other than resi- 
dence State. 

“Sec, 324. Separability of provisions.” 

Src. 4. (a) Title XI of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 is amended by inserting after 
section 1111 the following new section: 
“EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN WAGES AND SALARY 

OF EMPLOYEES FROM WITHHOLDING BY OTHER 

THAN RESIDENCE STATE 

“Sec, 1112. (a) No part of the wages or 
salary paid by any air carrier to an em- 
ployee who performs his regularly assigned 
duties as such an employee on an aircraft 
in more than one State shall be withheld 
for income tax p pursuant to the 
laws of any State or subdivision thereof other 
than the State or subdivision of such em- 
ployee’s residence, as shown on the employ- 
ment records of such carrier; nor shall such 
carrier file any information return or other 
report for income tax purposes with respect 
to such wages or salary with any State or 
subdivision thereof other than such State of 
subdivision of residence. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘State’ also means the District of Co- 
lumbia and any of the possessions of the 
United States.” 

(b) That portion of the table of con- 
tents contained in the first section of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 which appears 
under the heading “TITLE XI—MISCELLANE- 
ous” is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“Sec. 1112. Exemption of certain wages and 
salary of employees from with- 
holding by other than resi- 
dence State.” 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by this Act 
shall become effective on the first day of 


the first calendar year beginning after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
STAGGERS) . 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
will remedy a problem which has in- 
creased in recent years with respect to 
requirements of some of the individual 
States that interstate common carriers 
withhold taxes for their employees, Un- 
der the bill only the State of a particu- 
lar employee's residence would be allowed 
to require his employer to withhold State 
taxes. The bill is of importance to the 
employees and the employers of the rail- 
road, motor carrier, water carrier, and 
air carrier industries. I believe that you 
can readily see what a burden it is ona 
carrier and also on its employees when 
you consider the number of States in 
which an employee works in a trans- 
continental aircraft. Substantially the 
same problem occurs in interstate bus or 
truck transportation or in rail services. 
The bill would do away with multiple 
withholding and income reporting re- 
quirements. It does not affect or attempt 
to affect the powers of the individual 
States to tax. It has the support of all 
of the affected industries and also of the 
employees of those industries. The hear- 
ing record refiects opposition from the 
Advisory Commission on Governmental 
Relations, the Department of Revenue 
of Alaska, the National Association of 
Tax Administrators, and the Multistate 
Tax Commission. Merchant seamen and 
fishermen were not included because un- 
der a separate law they are protected 
from the withholding of income by 
States. However, they were not protected 
from multistate requirements as to the 
reporting of their income. The bill sent 
to the desk includes an amendment 
which would remove the multistate re- 
quirements as to reporting by the em- 
ployers of these seamen and thus bring 
them into a comparable position with 
that of other interstate transportation 
employees. 

I urge that the Members vote for the 
passage of this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from West 
Virginia that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 10634, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 in order to exempt certain wages 
and salaries of employees from with- 
holding for income tax purposes under 
the laws of States or subdivisions there- 
of other than the State or subdivision 
of the employee’s residence.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


REVISING BOUNDARIES OF MINUTE 
MAN NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 13934) to amend the act of Sep- 
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tember 21, 1959 (72 Stat. 591) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to revise 
the boundaries of Minute Man National 
Historical, Park; and for other purposes, 
as' amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 13934 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
1 of the Act. of September 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 
590), is amended by inserting “a)” after the 
word “that” in the first sentence and adding 
two subsections, as follows: 

“(b) Notwithstanding the description set 
forth in subsection (a) of this section, if the 
Secretary should determine that the reloca- 
tion of Highway 2 by the Commonwealth. of 
Massachusetts makes it desirable to establish 
new boundaries in common with, contiguous 
or adjacent to the proposed right-of-way for 
that highway, he is authorized to relocate 
such boundaries accordingly, and shall give 
notice thereof by publication of a map or 
other suitable description in the Federal Reg- 
ister: Provided,| That any met acreage in- 
crease, by reason of the boundary revision and 
land exchanges with the Commonwealth 
shall not be included in calculations of acre- 
age in regard to the limitation set forth in 
Subsection (a) of this section, but shall be 
in addition thereto. 

“(c) Any lands added to the Minute Man 
National) Historical Park, pursuant to sub- 
section (b) may be acquired only if such ac- 
quisition can be accomplished without cost 
for land acquisition and, when so acquired, 
shall be subject to all laws, rules, and regula- 
tions applicable thereto.” 

SEC. 2. Section 6 of the Act of September 21, 
1951 (73 Stat. 590), is amended by (1) delet- 
ing "$8,000,000" and inserting “$13,900,000” 
and (2) deleting “$5,000,000” and inserting 
“$10,900,000”, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr, Speaker, H.R. 
13934 is a bill which was cosponsored 
by the members of the Massachusetts 
congressional delegation. It authorizes 
certain changes in existing law with 
respect to the Minute Man National His- 
torical Park. 

The two changes which the bill encom- 
passes are not complex: 

The first deals with the boundaries of 
the historical park and amends existing 
law to permit the enlargement of the 
area if the lands are made available by 
the State, without additional cost to the 
Federal Government. 

The second authorizes increased ap- 
propriations to complete the land ac- 
quisition program within the original 
boundaries of the park. 

Taking these matters in reverse order, 
Mr, Speaker, let.me briefly refresh the 
recollection.of my colleagues with respect 
to this historical park. In 1959, the Con- 
gress considered and approved legislation 
authorizing the acquisition of up to 750 
acres of land to be restored and developed 
as the Minute Man.National Historical 
Park, Included within this park were 
some of the lands where the American 
Revolution began—Lexington, Concord, 
Lincoln, and Bedford. 

As with other authorizations consid- 
ered at that time, the Congress relied on 
information supplied by the National 
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Park Service in determining how. much 
money would be required for the land 
acquisition program: Unfortunately, the 
cost data supplied: was not based upon 
reliable appraisal techniques and, as a 
result, the cost limitation ‘written into 
the bill. did not reflect the true value of 
the properties involved. This error has 
been seriously compounded with the pas- 
sage of time so that today the remaining 
144.37 acres of land will cost appreciably 
more than they would ‘have had they 
been promptly purchased. 

Although much of the land has been 
acquired with the $5 million authorized 
and appropriated, 58 properties contain- 
ing 62 improvements remain unpur- 
chased. It is expected that these prop- 
erties will require an additional invest- 
ment of $5.9 million and the increased 
authorization is limited to that amount. 
Naturally, the sponsors. of the bill are 
anxious: to complete this project—par- 
ticularly inlight of the role which this 
area will play in the bicentennial of our 
Independence. 

It is unfortunate that it is necessary 
to consider this increased authorization 
ceiling, but I hasten,.to add that it was 
deliberately included in the original leg- 
islation in order to preclude the admin- 
istering agency from éxceeding the cost 
estimates upon which the original legis- 
lation was founded. Because the Con- 
gress has written appropriation ceilings 
into all of these authorizations, the cost 
estimates which have been presented to 
us in. more recent years haye proven to 
be much more reliable. 

The second feature of this legislation 
involves the possible revision, of the 
boundaries of the park. At the present 
time, the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts is proceeding with plans to relocate 
one of its State highways near the park 
boundaries. In anticipation of this ac- 
tion, this legislation provides that the 
park boundaries may be adjusted by the 
Secretary of the Interior; however, the 
bill as amended, requires that no addi- 
tional Federal land acquisition expendi- 
ture be incurred as a result of these ad- 
justments. 

Mr. Speaker, the ‘Congress: recognized 
the national value of this historic area 
over a decade ago. While much progress 
has been made in acquiring and restor- 
ing the area in the ensuing years, the job 
is not yet complete. For this reason, the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs recommends the enactment of H.R. 
13934 with the Committee amendments. 

(Mr, ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GROSS, Mr, Speaker, I yield my- 
self such. time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time. to ask 
the gentleman: from Colorado: ‘if the 
amendment ‘offered by the gentleman 
cuts the cost of this bill, which now, 
according to the report, is approximately 
$14 million? 

Mr. ASPINALL. If the gentleman will 
yield, the amendment. which we have 
would make a total cost of the project of 
$13,900,000. r 

Mr. GROSS. That is the amendment? 
That is the total cost? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That would be the 
total cost. 
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Mr..GROSS, Of which approximately 
$11 million is to be used for the purchase 
of lands and interest in lands? 

Mr, ASPINALL, It is. $10,900,000. 

Mr. GROSS. And did the gentleman 
say that. this involved the purchase of 
730 acres, or some such amount? 

Mr. ASPINALL, Originally it was set at 
about that amount. If my colleague will 
yield further, and as I said in my presen- 
tation, the amount that will be involved 
is approximately that amount, with 
144.37 acres still remaining.unpurchased, 
and that is where the additional .cost 
comes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man is correct. The total limitation in 
the bill is 770,acres, of which. 145 acres. is 
still to be acquired. x 

Mr. GROSS. Is the State of Massachu- 
riage not. making some contribution to 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, if my 
eolicague,. the gentleman from Iowa will 
yield further, the State of Massachusetts 
has made contributions. all along the 
line. 

Mr. GROSS. Such as 730 acres of 
land? 

Mr, ASPINALL. I do not believe they 
have made any contribution of acreage 
of land, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr, Speaker,- will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from. Massachusetts. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, under the 
authority of this present bill, the Com- 
monwealth transferred to the Federal 
Government, National Park Service, sev- 
eral acres for relocation and redefinition 
of the boundaries. 

Mr. GROSS. Several acres, s-e-y- 
e-r-a-1? 

Mr. MORSE... Several acres; yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Seven hundred and: fifty 
acres is more than “several.” 

Mr. MORSE. Theré are 750 authorized. 
Most of those have already been ac- 
quired, There are only 140 remaining to 
be acquired. 

Mr. GROSS. I will ask.the gentleman 
from Massachusetts: Would this be con- 
sidered as the Federal Government’s: ex- 
penditure in connection with the estab- 
lishment of this nationa? historic park? 

Mr. MORSE. This is the total author- 
ization that would be required. It is $10.9 
million for land acquisition and $3 mil- 
lion for rehabilitation and: so forth. 

MreGROSS. The gentleman would not 
expect the Federal Government to be 
called upon to provide more money, ex- 
cept for the maintenance of the park? 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure of that. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield time to me? 

Mr. GROSS: Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Savior). 

Mr. SAYLOR.,Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support. of H.R. 13934, a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to revise the 
boundaries of the Minute: Man National 
Historical-Park ‘and for othér purposes. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
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amend the act, establishing the Minute 
Man National Historical Park by author- 
izing the Secretary of the Interior: to 
revise the boundaries of the park to con- 
form to the proposed relocation of State 
Highway Route 2, and by increasing the 
appropriation authorization for acquisi- 
tion of land within the existing bound- 
aries of the historical park: 

Approximately 145 acres of lands with- 
in the existing boundaries of the park are 
yet to be acquired. This bill authorizes 
the appropriation of $5,900,000 to acquire 
these properties and will complete the 
acquisition program under the original 
legislation. The -bill also provides that 
the revision of the boundaries'as a result 
of the proposed highway relocation con= 
templates no land acquisition costs. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is neces- 
sary in order to protect the investment 
which the Federal Government has al- 
ready made in this park. It may be costly, 
but- the increased acquisition costs are 
the result of the overall problem of es- 
calating land’ costs, in addition to unre- 
liable’ estimates: Since- the -legislation 
will also complete our program in the 
Minute Man National’ Historical Park 
and round out ‘the park development, I 
urge the rules be suspended and the bill 
be passed. 

(Mr. TAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
now before the House (H.R. 13934) 
amends the act establishing the Minute- 
man National Historical Park. The park 
was created during the 86th Congress to 
commemorate the first battle of the 
American Revolution, Since it was au- 
thorized; more than’500 acres of land, 
several historic structures, and many 
other improvements have been acquired. 
The object of ‘the ‘park is to restore, to 
the extent possible; & small part of this 
historic region to its appearance in 1775 
when the shots opening the Revolution- 
ary War were fired. 

In spite of the progress which’ has 
been. made with the $5 million invested 
so far, eight important historic struc- 
tures—valued at $942,200—and numer- 
ous other improvements located on 
about 125 acres of land remain’ unac- 
quired. If the objectives of the park are 
to be achieved, this acquisition program 
must be ‘completed and’ it should be 
completed as expeditiously as possible. 

Like land ‘values ‘elsewhere, the value 
of these lands has increased over the 
years;, consequently, the Government 
will have to pay. proportionally more 
for these properties today than it did 
for the properties already purchased. 

matter is further complicated by 
the fact. that most of the remaining lands 
contain some improvements. The best 
cost estimates available to the commit- 
tee indicate that’ $5.9 million more will 
be required to acquire these remaining 
properties.” 


The moneys for these acquisitions. will,’ 


of course, be appropriated from the land 
and water conservation fund’ which the 
Congress created for this purpose. And 
it should be noted that the fund should 
be capable of meeting. this need“ in the 
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reasonably foreseeable future if the pres- 
ent administration maintains its in- 
terest in investing the money which the 
Congress has made available. s 

Mr. Speaker, this is one of those five 
or'six areas which we have known would 
require further congressional attention. 
The situation here is similar to that 
which we encountered ‘at Padre Islands 
National Seashore in Texas, Point Reyes 
National Seashore in California, and at 
Cape Cod National Seashore. We regret 
the necessity of bringing these projects 
before the Congress again, but we rec- 
ognize the value of including these ap- 
propriation limitations when these au- 
thorizations are considered. 

No one, I am sure, would contend that 
this significant’ historic area is unworthy 
of national recognition. It is already á 
popular unit of the national park system 
attracting more than a half million 


Americans annually and the number of! 


visitors is bound to‘increase as we ap- 
proach the bicentennial of our Inde- 
pendence, 

Mr. Speaker, I'am pleased to join the 
chairman of the full committee and my 
Massachusetts colleagues in supporting 
the enactment of H.R. 13934, as amended. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
seeks to revise the boundary lines of the 
Minute Man National Historical Park, 
with respect to protective and usage 
viewpoints, and further it seéks to re- 
move the existing limitations on appro- 
priations, which are now limited to $8 
million for land acquisition and de- 
velopment. 

There is a sense of real urgency with 
regard to Minute Man Park,'in that it 
would’ be most desirable if the Congress 
would act:now, in 1970, in order to com- 
plete this wonderful historical park in 
time for the Nation’s Bicenténnial Cele- 
bration, “and also for Massachusetts.in 
time for the’ special anniversary of the 
battle of April 19, 1775, by “the rude 
bridge, which arched the flood, where 
once the embattled farmers ‘stood and 
fired the shot heard ’round the: world,” 

Minute Man is an exceedingly popular 
park, as indicated by the number of visi- 
tors during 1969 when a total of 529,300 
visitors toured the area. This number 
will inerease as we approach’ the Na- 
tion’s 200th birthday, and I would hope 
that the Congress, over’the next 4 fiscal 
years would assist, as ir the’past, in ac- 
quiring the needed properties to com- 
pléete/Minute Man Park and have it ready 
for the great Bicentennial Celebration. 

At a time when liberty and free gov- 
ernment is under fire all over the world, 
and in our 6wn country, it is all the more 
important that we stand firmly here’and 
make sure that we defend and protect 
our security and rich heritage of 
freedom, 


I respectfully submit to the’ Members’ 


of this House that action now on H.R. 
13934 will do much to promote patriotic 
sentiment and assist the Nation ‘and the 
American people in appropriately celé“ 
brating this great anniversary. 

As I pointed ott, yot have helped’ us 
before with respect to this park, and the 
Cape Cod National Seashore, which I 
also. initiated in the House, and I would 
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like especially to express My warm ap- 
preciation and sincere thanks to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on National Parks and Recreation 
(Mr, TAYLOR}; and to the great leader 
of the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, my esteemed friend, Chairman 
ASPINALL, who have gone out of. their 
ways: together with other members of 
the committee, to expedite this very im- 
portant historical legislation. 

I respectfully urge the House to pass 
this bill -unanimously and sincerely 
thank the Members for their considera- 
tion and support, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Colorado that. the. House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 13934, as 
amended, 

The question was. taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules, were suspended.and the bill, as 
amended, was passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Act of September 
21, 1959 (73 Stat, 590), to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to revise the 
boundaries of Minute Man National His- 
torical Park, and for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A PROGRAM 
FOR, THE RESEARCH AND PROMO- 
TION OF WHEAT 


Mr. PURCELL, Mr. Speaker, I move 
to-suspend the rules- and pass the bill 
(H.R. 13543) to establish a program of 
research and promotion for U.S. wheat, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read’as follows: 

H.R. 13543 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall be known as the “Wheat Research 
and Promotion Act.” 

Sec. 2, The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
organizations of wheat growers, farm or- 
ganizations, and such other organizations as 
he may deem appropriate to carry out a pro- 
gram of research and promotion designed 
to expand domestic and foreign markets and 
increase utilization for United States wheat 
and to carry out any other such program 
which he deems will benefit wheat producers 
in the United States. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the Secretary shal! use 
the total net proceeds from the sale of export 
marketing certificates during the marketing 
year ending June 30, 1969, to finance the cost 
of such agreements, except that he shall 
proyide for the issuance of a pro rata share 
of- export marketing certificates for such 
marketing year to any. producer eligible 
therefor under. section 379c. of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
who applies for such certificates not later 
than ninety days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. The Secretary is authorized 
to prescribe such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out,-the provisions 
of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr, BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

‘There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege to rise today in support of H.R. 
13543, which would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to enter into agree- 
ments- with organizations of wheat- 
growers, farm organizations, and other 
organizations to carry out a program of 
research and promotion designed to ex- 
pand domestic and foreign markets and 
increase utilization for U.S. wheat. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, contains basic provi- 
sions regarding export marketing certifi- 
cates, from which this program would be 
funded, It requires that export certifi- 
cates shall be issued to all persons 
equivalent to the number of bushels ex- 
ported. The cost of such certificates per 
bushel to the exporter is to be that 
amount determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture on a daily basis which would 
make U.S. wheat and wheat flour gen- 
erally competitive in the world market, 
avoid disruption of world market prices, 
and fulfill the international obligations 
of the United States. These certificates 
are to be issued on a pro rata basis. 

During the 1968-69 marketing year, 
the total value of wheat export certifi- 
cates collected exceeded the total value 
of export subsidies paid by slightly over 
$4.2 million. Under existing legislation, 
the Secretary is required to distribute 
this accumulation pro rata to farmers 
who participated in the 1968 wheat pro- 
gram. Under present law, the Depart- 
ment does not intend to issue checks for 
less than $1, except upon request. 

Mr. Spéaker, the report on H.R. 13543 
points out the serious problems the wheat 
industry now faces. In the past 20 years, 
annual flour consumption per capita 
has declined from. 136 pounds to 112 
pounds. A great deal could be done to 
reverse this deplorable trend. Recent de- 
velopments in enrichment processes, 
fiour blends, and new wheat products in- 
dicate there is expansion potential for 
wheat in the field of human nutrition. 
There are also exciting prospects for 
wheat utilization in industrial channels. 
Preliminary experimentation has shown 
that various wheat properties lend them- 
selves to usage as wet and dry strength 
additives for paper and boxboard, as a 
substitute for carbon black in rubber 
manufacture, in the production of in- 
dustrial alcohol—possible for use as a 
motor fuel additive, as a bonding agent 
in plywoods and other wood products, 
and in the production of protein film. 
In many of the instances mentioned, 
both in nutritional and industrial usage, 
basic research is well along and an ac- 
ceptable product is available. The assist- 
ance needed now is in market testing 
or promotion, or in some cases additional 
research on the marketing of byproducts 
is needed in‘order to make the wheat util- 
ization economically feasible. 

There are other areas where producer 
efforts to support a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the relief and benefit of this in- 
dustry are stretched woefully thin. Mar- 
keting research, promotional efforts such 
as the “Day of Bread” and public rela- 
tions efforts on behalf .of.all agricul- 
ture; certainly these are central to the 
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well-being of the wheat farmer and 
should ‘be considered legitimate uses for 
such funding as this legislation would 
make available. 

It is toward these ends that the in- 
stant. bill is. directed. It authorizes the 
Secretary to use the net proceeds from 
the'sale of export marketing certificates 
during the marketing year ending June 
30, 1969, to finance the costs of the agree- 
ments. the bill authorizes. It does not 
authorize the use of these funds unless 
the producer fails to apply for them, and 
safeguards are taken that the funds so 
used would do so constructively. 

Mr. Speaker, I heartily recommend 
passage of this bill today. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I shall be 
glad to try to answer questions any 
Member might have in mind with re- 
gard to the purpose of this program. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, my only ques- 
tion is, what happens to the-money which 
might not be used in this program? Will 
it revert: tothe growers? Will it revert to 
the General Treasury? Will it be used 
otherwise in the promotion of wheat? 

Mr. PURCELL. Under this program 
all growers who have earned the right 
to have this money refunded to them 
will have 90 days to request that their 
money be refunded. The money which is 
left when that 90 days has expired would 
be handled by the Department. The De- 
partment would have authority, under 
the criteria established, to use the money 
by contract, dealing with organizations 
oriented toward the wheat producers. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman mean 
in the promotion of the use of wheat and 
its products? 

Mr. PURCELL, Yes; as to the use of 
wheat. If when this is all done, the money 
has not all been used, then that money 
will revert to the Treasury. 

Let me say, this is a one-shot deal. 
This is money which has accumulated 
now under circumstances which are not 
apt ever to develop again. We see no 
reasonable prospect of it ever developing 
again. 

The report shows, as to some large 
number of participants, that 832,000 po- 
tential payees are involved, and 229,000 
of these would receive less than $1. 

Also, 186,000 would receive payments 
of $5 or more, 54,000 would receive pay- 
ments of $11.60 or more, and 4,900 pay- 
ees would receive payments of $58 or 
more. The Department indicated that it 
does not plan to have to write checks 
for less than $1. This is the purpose of 
it. It is to try to get benefits for all pro- 
ducers of wheat from this amount of 
money, namely, something over $4 mil- 
lion. This will not occur again. We think 
that the wheat producers whose money 
it is will get more benefits in the true 
sense of the word than by having to write 
several thousand 58-cent or 72-cent 
checks. 

When it was passed unanimously out 
of the subcommittee, there was no ob- 
jection from anyone, and the full com- 
mittee passed it without objection, 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
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further, Mr. Speaker, I want to say I 
appreciate his forthright and overt. ex- 
planation. 

I would like to say that I read and re- 
read the committee report. I understood 
the small amounts of refunds involved 
and compliment the broad base, but no- 
where could.I find that first priority on 
the return of the money went to the in- 
dividual contributor. As I understand it 
from. his explanation, it will be so if they 
exercise that right within 90 days. 

The rest of the gentleman’s explana- 
tion has been very beneficial. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker; I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Washington (Mrs. 
May). 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of this bill. 

Mr, Speaker, the legislation before. us 
is really the result of the excellent re- 
search and promotional activities of our 
wheat commissions in the major U.S. 
wheat producing States. Over the years, 
these 10 commissions—including espe- 
cially those of my own State of Wash- 
ington and the Pacific Northwest 
States—have put together an excellent 
record of achievement, and have clearly 
established that funds for research and 
promotion can be expended construc- 
tively and to good purpose. 

The outstanding success of the wheat 
commissions in the areas of production 
research and overseas market promotion 
can be both supplemented and comple- 
mented through enactment of this bill 
to expand our national wheat research 
and promotional activities through 
utilization of the net proceeds of export 
marketing certificates accumulated dur- 
ing the 1968-69 marketing year. 

As is pointed out in our committee 
report, recent developments in enrich- 
ment processes, flour blends, and new 
wheat products indicate that there is 
expansion potential for wheat in the 
field of human nutrition. And, there are 
also exciting prospects for wheat utiliza- 
tion in industrial channels. 

Various wheat properties, it has been 
shown, lend themselves to usage as wet- 
and-dry-strength additives for paper 
and boxboard, as a substitute for carbon 
black in rubber manufacture, in the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol—possibly 
for use as a motor fuel additive, as a 
bonding agent in plywoods and other 
wood products and in the production of 
protein films. 

Basic research in many of these areas 
has already been completed, and the po- 
tential products need development, mar- 
ket testing or promotion. In some cases, 
additional research on byproduct mar- 
keting is needed in order to make the 
wheat utilization economically feasible. 

Under this legislation, each producer 
would make the determination as to 
whether he wished to receive his pro- 
rata portion of the certificate pool, or 
allow it to be used for this type of re- 
search effort. He would be afforded a pe- 
riod of ninety days in which to request 
redemption of his certificates, and the 
decision would be an entirely voluntary, 
individual one on his part. 

Enactment of this bill could result in 
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substantial benefit to the wheat industry 
of this Nation, Mr. Speaker, and I urge 
my colleagues to give it their support. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. PURCELL) 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 13543, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having ‘voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A’ motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONTINUANCE OF 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(HR. 15978) to amend’section 2 of the 
act of June 30, 1954, as amended, pro- 
viding for the continuance of civil gov- 
ernment for the Trust Territory of: the 
Pacific Islands, as amended: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 15978 - 

Be it enacted by tħe Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United’ States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2 of'the Act of June.30, 1954 (68 Stat. 
330), as amended, is amended by deleting 
“for fiscal year 1969, $5,000,000 in addition 
to the sums heretofore appropriated, for 
fiscal year 1970, $50,000,000 and for fiscal year 
1971, $50,000,000" and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “foreach of the fiscal 
years 1971, 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975, $60,- 
000,000”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr..SAYLOR. Mr, Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I: yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I shall take a little more time on 
this particular piece of legislation than 
on some of the other bills that have been 
before us this afternoon. I think that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is inclined 
to do the same thing: 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation now be- 
fore the House, providing for the con- 
tinuance of civil government in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, involves 
a most serious obligation of the United 
States, to promote the political, econom- 
ic, educational, and social development 
of these islands, and their inhabitants. 

The genesis:of this. obligation evolves 
from our trusteeship agreement with the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
to act as the trustee and administering 
authority for this part of the world which 
is almost equal in total area, to the co- 
terminus United States. 

For the purpose of orientation, -the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
often called Micronesia, embraces three 
major-archipelagoes in the Western Pa- 
cific Ocean. They are: the Caroline Is- 
lands; the Marshall Islands; and the 
Marianna Islands, exclusive of Guam. 
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The trust territory comprises some 2,141 
islands, scattered over 3: million square 
miles of ocean, with a total land area 
of 687 square miles, and supports a-pop- 
ulation of approximately 100,000 people. 

Since 1947, the United States has exer- 
cised its responsibility as the administer- 
ing authority of the strategic trust area. 
In 1951, this responsibility, was trans- 
ferred from the: Department of the Navy 
to'the Department of the Interior. 

During the past 20 years, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
has, in authorizing appropriations to 
carry on the civil government of the 
trust territory, been very responsive: to 
administration authorization requests. 
In: fact, the Committee on Interior and 
Insular. Affairs has increased the appro- 
priation authorizations from a low of 
$7.5 million in 1961 to the. $50 million 
level for fiscal 1971. Our committee has, 
at the same time, requested each admin= 
istration to provide a balanced program 
of necessary) capital improvements and 
public works relating to health, educa- 
tion, transportation, and communica- 
tion; and other public functions in the 
trust territory, to insure that: our obliga- 
tion under the trusteeship agreement is 
carried out. 

While there may be some criticism: of 
our administration of the trust terri- 
tory, I want to assure my colleagues that 
such. criticism is not directed at the fi- 
nancial assistance provided by the Con- 
gress. 

The legislation, H.R. 15978, now before 
you, provides a 5-year appropriation au- 
thorization for the continuance of civil 
government in the trust territory. The 
bill provides a.$10 million increase in the 
appropriation authorization for fiscal 
1971, from $50 million to $60 million: and 
the bill authorizes the appropriation of 
$60 million for each of the. fiscal years 
1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975. 

The appropriation authorizations con- 
tained in this legislation were justified 
before the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs by the administration on 
the basis of a 5-year planned, action- 
oriented program, to provide new im- 
petus for the development of Micornesia. 
Approximately 40 percent of the total 
program will be in construction. This 5- 
year program only seeks to provide for 
the Micronesian people only those things 
which they can not provide for them- 
selves—and those things which we here 
in this country take for granted—these 
things are: schools for children, access to 
medicine and medical care, reasonably 
safe and efficient ways to transport goods 
and people, a dependable communica- 
tions system, secure title, to property, 
clean potable water, treated sewage sys- 
tems, electrical power and a growing 
economy. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, while endorsing this 5-year 
program is also attuned to the demands 
by some Micronesians for a stronger voice 
in the management and future of Micro- 
nesia, The committee is -especially 
abreast of developments in the trust ter- 
ritory and, in particular; the Congress of 
Micronesia, concerning the future polit- 
ical status of the: Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands: -With-.respect. to this 
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emerging issue over the future political 
status of Micronesia, it will serve the best 
interests of the United States for the 
Committee on Appropriations of our Con- 
gress to carefully consider and. monitor 
the implementation of this authorizing 
legislation, and to reconsider and re- 
evaluate the level of Federal programs 
and expenditures in the Trust Territory 
of the Pacifie Islands. 

Administration of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands is a myriad of prob- 
lems and shortcomings: which requires a 
government capable of meeting the edu- 
cational, economic, political, and social 
needs of the people..For the United 
States, the basic challenge is to win the 
hearts and minds of the Micronesian 
people as they strive to conquer disease, 
ignorance, poverty, and acute hardship. 
This legislation authorizes the appro- 
priations to meet that challenge in the 
trust territory: 

Mr. Speaker; I support and urge my 
colleagues to suspend the.rules and pass 
this legislation, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will--the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Colorado for yielding. 

I have no doubt that we will have to 
continue to support Micronesia. But I 
do question the wisdom of a 5-year com- 
mitment at the rate of $60 million a 
year. 

I.shudder to think of what the situa- 
tion would, be if within 5 years we got 
into a real financial crisis in this coun- 
try and found ourselyes compelled to 
cut back on the commitments in. this 
area. I do. question in the present finan- 
cial situation that prevails the wisdom 
of a $300 million, 5-year commitment to 
Micronesia. 

I feryently hope we do not have a fi- 
nancial showdown. But I think it. would 
be a serious situation if we were com- 
pélled to cut back after having made 
this commitment and assured them that 
we were prepared to spend $300 milllion 
out there. 

Mr. ASPINALL, May I say to my col- 
league, I can understand his concern. 
May I say also that if that should take 
place; that is, those things the gentle- 
man suggests, we need that area in 
friendly hands and we need. it properly 
developed. We need -these people to be 
fit and friendly and we need them where 
they can be helpful as they were during 
the Second World War—very helpful to 
us. They are so widely scattered and the 
area is so difficult of administration and 
they have such limited facilities to keep 
them in such position of helpfulness. 

I would say to my colleague, if what 
he suggests does happen, this authoriza- 
tion ceiling does not necessarily have to 
be the maximum, or the minimum, either 
one. That would be up to the Congress at 
that time as they take care of the appro- 
priations. But the money is needed at 
the present time for the development 
that is projected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr-Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield: for one quick observation? 

Mr.,ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
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Mr. GROSS! If we can win the hearts 
and minds of people around the world, 
and we have not been: successful thus 
far despite having spent a couple of 
hundred billion dollars on foreign aid 
in an-effort to do this. I shudder to think, 
I say again, of’ what will happen when 


we are compelled to drastically cut back- 


in spending after having dished out Fed- 
eral funds as though money was-going 
outof style. - 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I-say again, I un- 
derstand my colleague’s concern. 

These are our people. These are our 
friends. We want to keep them that way. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, ASPINALL. Sa eee eee 
the gentleman. ; 

Mr. KYL. In further response to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Iowa, and 
in specific response to his ‘comment re- 
garding the length of time that we would 
be ‘responsible, financially or otherwise 
to these islands, I would say personally 
I hope that we would have a great deal 
of responsibility for a long time, in fact 
in perpetuity. 

Under the United Nations agreement 
which brings us into connection: with 
Micronesia, we-are supposed to be help- 
ing those people in leading them to a 
time when they can determine for them- 
selves what their governmental and poli- 
tical status will be: 

I hope that they do decide when the 
proper time comes on some kind of as- 
sociation with the United States as many 
other peoples of that area of the Pacific 
have. At the same time I know the chair- 
man of the full: committee—and I agree 
completely with the’ gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross)—is trying to guaran- 
tee these funds will be used: wisely and 
as efficiently as possible. One of the seri- 
ous problems we have had, as the chair- 
man has’ suggested, is that when you 
try todo this: job development on an an=- 
nual-basis, there is so much built-in in- 
efficiency in a 12-month planning period, 
you just do not.get the job done that you 
set out to do. At least. now’ we should 
have some guidelines for wise expendi- 
ture of these funds. 

Mr. SAYLOR Mr. Speaker; I yield: my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in'support of H.R: 
15978, a bill to provide for the continu- 
ance of civil government for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands: 

This bill authorizes the appropriation 
of $300 million over a 5-year period to 
carry out the functions of the civil gov- 
ernment in the trust territory. The bill 
authorizes an increase of $10 million for 
fiscal year 1971, from $50 to $60 million, 
and $60 million for each of the fiscal 
years 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975. 

In Mieronesia, the United States as the 
administering authority, is providing the 
whole range of public and private serv- 
ices at all levels of government which are 
necessary to a developing society in 
keeping with our objectives to bring the 
Micronesian people toward self-deter- 
mination or independence on the basis 
of self-sufficiency. Involved in this pro- 
gram are approximately 100,000 people 
of six principal culturés and -myriads 
of subcultures, scattered over 100 settled 
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islands of separate little communities, 
spread over 3 million square miles of 
ocean. ; 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands is an area that was, and still is, in 
many places, devastated by World) War 
It. Starting from the chaos of that war, 
the mission of the United States in the 
trust territory has been to create maxi- 
mum self-sufficiency, adequate trans- 
portation and supply systems, an edu- 
cational system, a health and medical 
care system, and an organized, functional 
government at every level. Our mission 
has also been. to have this done to the 
fullest possible extent by the Micro- 
nesians themselves. 

There is one basic conflict with our 
goals is administering the trust territory 
which is not clearly recognized and 
understood, and that is that the’ United 
States has vital national security inter- 
ests in the trust territory. And, it must 
be clearly understood and recognized 
that the trusteeship agreement: specifi- 
cally permits the accommodation of 
those interests. Despite expressions. to 
the contrary, the United States has not 
exploited that: provision of the trustee- 
ship agreement over the last 23 years. 

The next few years will be most im- 
portant in the: history of the United 
States—trust territory relationships. 
These years will determine whether the 
people of the trust territory will continue 
a close relationship with the United 
States or seek some other status. What 
must be made clear during these years is 
that the United States will not be: gouged, 
blackmailed, or wooed in protecting its 
own interests of national security- or 
those of the people of Micronesia: The 
United States does not intend to engage 
again in military combat to gain freedom 
for the people of Micronesia ‘and yw 
her own national security. 

At the end of fiscal 1970; the United 
States has spent through direct appro- 
priations $250 million in the trust terri- 
tory. While our program: in the trust 
territory has begun to move with the 
increased appropriations of recent years, 
the record of the United States does in- 
clude some measurable achievement in 
many areas considering the magnitude of 
the task involved. 

This legislation, H.R. 15978, provides a 
program of action through ‘which the 
United States is demonstrating its re- 
sponsiveness to Micronesian aspirations 
consistent with our national security re- 
quirements. In this respect this Country 
is. keeping faith with the people of the 
trust territory and our obligations under 
the trusteeship agreement. 

In view of recent actions by the Con- 
gress of Micronesia, I agree with’ the 
statement of the Chairman of the Full 
Committee, that the House Committee 
on Appropriations should carefully con- 
sider the implementation of. this 5-year 
appropriation authorization and reeval- 
uate the level of Federal expenditures in 
the trust territory. With the understand- 
ing that the House Committee on Appro- 
priations will so act, I urge the rules be 
suspended on this bill, H.R. 15978, be 
passed. - 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DON. H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania for his statement and also com- 
mend the chairman of the committee 
and the members of the committee for 
advancing this legislation. 

There‘is no doubt in my mind that the 
trust territories and the manner in which 
the United States handles Micronesia 
and other territories in the immediate 
future are going to have major signifi- 
cance as far as our ultimate success in 
maintaining and protecting American in- 
terests in the entire Pacific Basin. I be- 
lieve the legislation before us today is a 
major step in the direction of giving that 
area the kind of attention that is long 
overdue. 

I wholeheartedly support the legisla- 
tion and look forward to working with 
the committee toward improving on what 
we have done today. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield’ 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Carrey) chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Territories and Insular 

Mr, CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the legislation, and as a propo- 
nent and sponsor of the legislation, I 
commend the chairman of the full com- 
mittee and the ranking minority member 
of the committee, and my counterpart, 
the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
STEIGER) who have had so much concern 
and have worked so hard to bring this 
bill to the floor today. 

There is no doubt in my mind that, this 
is mandatory legislation, and no. doubt 
also that it will be productive of a more 
coordinated and unified and organized 
policy toward the people of Micronesia. 

This is the aim the chairman of the 
full committee and I and other members 
of the committee have had for a long 
time in trying to get the departments 
downtown to work together for á clear- 
cut policy on our problems in connection 
with Micronesia. We do not ‘understate 
that problem. We recognize it; and al- 
though we are far removed from the 
area, we are closely joined with the peo- 
ple of the area in what is best for the 
people of Micronesia, because they are 
joined to our interest also. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had commit- 
ments by several Presidents, and at the 
very least we haye communicated to the 
people of Micronesia, by President Ken- 
nedy, that at least the health facilities 
within Micronesia would be in ‘the fore- 
seeable future at least equal to the 
standards in the continental United 
States. We have not reached’ that goal, 
and itis to keep that prtomise:that this 
legislation is needed, inorder for us to 
keep our commitment, and so the people 
of Micronesia can understand what we 
mean by a close confluence between 
Micronesia and America in terms of hu- 
man progress. 

This is needed legislation, and it is in 
our national interest, and I hope it will 
enable the United States to carry out 
what I believe to be well-organized. ef- 
forts to bring about close association 
with Micronesia through the use of art- 
ful and humanitarian means that will 
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enable the people of that area to come to 
an ‘understanding’ of what this associa- 
tion means. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my privilege, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Terri- 
torial and Insular Affairs, to haye some 
part in bringing this important legisla- 
tion before the House for consideration. 

The bill, H.R. 15978, to provide for 
the continuance of civil government in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, is more than an appropriation au- 
thorization. It is legislation which pro- 
vides a people-to-people program. A 
program of human beings sharing a 
community of interest and wealth. Even, 
more so, this legislation is evidence of 
our dedication to meet our obligation, 
under the provisions of the U.N. Charter 
and the trusteeship agreement. This 
legislation authorizes the funding of the 
programs which foster the educational, 
economic, political, and social develop- 
mént of the Micronesian people so that 
they will be ready for the opportunity 
to exercise their right of self-determina- 
tion without fear of economic oppression 
or ignorance. 

The purpose of H.R. 15978 is to amend 
the basic act providing for the continu- 
ance of civil government in the “Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, by in- 
creasing the appropriation authorization 
by $10 million for fiscal 1971, from $50 
million to $60 million, and by authorizing 
the appropriation of $60 million for each 
of the fiscal years 1972, 1973, 1974, and 
1975. 

This 5-year appropriation authoriza- 
tion was recommended by the admin- 
istration and continues the evolution of 
our basic policy in the trust territory 
of providing the necessary programs in 
communications, education, health, 
transportation, economic development, 
and increasing the involvement of Mi- 
cronesians in their. own. government. 

Despite some views to the contrary, the 
civil government of the trust territory 
is a government administered. for the 
benefit of the Micronesian people. This 
-government is unique in the sense that 
it must provide the whole range of Fed- 
eral, State. local. public. and private serv- 
ices necessary for the education, eco- 
nomic; political. and social development 
of the people of the trust territory. This 
means. from buildine sewers to issuing 
passports—from. building and operat- 
ing schools to setting interisland sur- 
face freight rates—from providing legal 
services to maintaining public roads and 
buildings. 

The 5-year appropriation authoriza- 
tion contained in this legislation is not 
a totally American program. This 5-year 
program is the product of joint par- 
ticipation of both, the people of Micro- 
nesia, through their elected representa- 
tives in the Congress of Micronesia and 
at local levels, and the High Commis- 
sioner and his staff. This development 
coordinating committee functioned at 
the reauest of the administering author- 
ity and devoted its efforts toward de- 
termining the best action-oriented pro- 
gram which will lead to the achievement 
of specific goals in the next 5 years. 
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This 5-year program is based upon a 
new impetus being given by this Ad- 
ministration to the development of 
Micronesia. In justifying this program, 
the Department of the Interior made it 
clear that a lower level of funding will 
stretch out the program, involve in- 
herent increases associated with con- 
struction planning, and will compel the 

of geographic priorities within 
the trust territory. 

As a result of the Micronesian input 
into the planning of this program, the 
Micronesian people are looking forward 
to improving their health and education 
programs and facilities, developing a 
viable money economy in the next five 
years which requires land reforms and 
public works improvements, increasing 
their ability to communicate with each 
other and with the rest of the world, and 
increasing the number of Micronesians 
in high-ranking. and responsible posi- 
tions in their government. 

Some highlights of this 5-year pro- 
gram are as follows: In the field of 
education. 

a. Kindergarten education oppor- 
tunity. will be provided to 2,200 5-year- 
olds—none exists now. 

b. All educable children of elementary 
age will be in school with age-in-grade 1 
to 3 comparable to the United States 
with assurance of progressing on an age/ 
grade accomplishment equivalency. 

e. Eighty percent of elementary school 
graduates will enter high school and of 
these 90 percent will complete high 
school. 

d. Vocational training to meet grow- 
ing. ‘skill requirements will be. met 
through prévocational training in sec- 


_ondary schools and at the Micronesian 


Occupational Center. 

e. All new teachers will have 14 years 
of formal education compared with 11.1 
years in 1969. Teachers will spend 10-15 
percent of their time to compensate for 
pre-service training deficiencies. 

f. Classroom construction costs and 
time will be reduced through use of 
simple pre-engineered designs using 
local labor and. where possible, indige- 
nous materials. 

HEALTH AND MEDICAL SERVICES 


The Ponape Teaching-Referral Hos- 
pital, district hospitals, and local dis- 
persaries will be developed to adequately 
meet. health needs—7.3 beds per 1,000 
population. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The transportation system will be im- 
proved to provide adequate service by: 
construction of 370 miles of roads; bring- 
ing all district airports to FAA stand- 
ards; replacing interisland ships, and by 
improving harbors to eliminate lighter- 


ing. 
WATER, SEWERAGE, AND POWER 


a. All district centers are to be served 
with potable water, adequate sewerage, 
and electric power for Government, com- 
mercial, and residential demands. 

b, Outer islands will have small-scale 
community or home water storage fa- 
cilities, sanitary devices for 95 percent 
of the population, and electric power for 
principal communities. 
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COMMERCIAL, AND INDUSTRIAL 

DEVELOPMENT > 

a. Land rights and clear titlesowill be 
provided on 84,600 parcels: of privately 
owned land, thereby identifying the pub- 
lic domain lands. 

b. Economic growth will be accelerated. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many observers 
and outside experts who continue to tell 
us what this Nation should be doing in 
the trust territory. While we are ap- 
preciative of these expressions, we are 
more in need of advice from those who 
have been there and know the people 
of Micronesia, and those who are more 
interested in providing the programs and 
financial assistance to improve the wel- 
fare of the people, and'not those who are 
only interested in postulating the future 
political status of this area without hav- 
ing experienced firsthand its problems 
and shortcomings. 

‘Mr. Speaker, this legislation and the 
program it authorizes will produce good- 
will and better conditions in the trust 
territory. In this light, the future politi- 
cal status of the trust territory will de- 
termine ‘itself. 

I urge that the rules be suspended and 
the bill be passed. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, as a 
Representative of our Union’s western- 
most State, closest to the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific, I rise in support of H.R. 
15978, which would provide for the con- 
tinuance of civil government for the ‘trust 
territory. 

Twenty-three years ago; the United 
Nations confidently placed the Micro- 
nesian Islands under the trust of the 
United States. In recent years we have 
read reports, which have become espe- 
cially numerous in recent months, indi- 
cating that unparalleled progress and 
development has not- characterized 
America’s stewardship. In fact, what is 
most disturbing is the oft-repeated as- 
sertion that life of the islanders was bet- 
ter before the United States assumed 
trust responsibility. 

The U.N. trust mandate charges the 
United States with responsibility for pro- 
moting the economic, educational, social, 
and political advancement of the in- 
habitants of the trust territory, toward 
self-government or independence. Yet 
we waited almost 20 years before making 
any serious attempt to replace roads, 
schools, electric power, and water facil- 
ities destroyed during the Second World 
War. 

Moreover, the World Health Organiza- 
tion reports that very little has been done 
to control outbreaks of leprosy, amoebic 
dysentery, and gastroenteritis—diseases 
that have been almost eliminated în the 
United States. 

In spite of this long history of neglect, 
citizens of the trust territory have the 
utmost esteem for the United States. Al- 
though not compelled to do so, many of 
their young men are serving in our 
Armed Forces and giving their lives in 
Vietnam. Micronesian citizens are con- 
stantly demonstrating their loyalty to 
the country to which they look for pro- 
tection. 

The largest island groups coming 
within the U.N. trusteeship are the Mar- 
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shalls, the Carolines, and the Marianas, 
except Guam. Altogether, the trust terri- 
tory comprises 2,141 islands and extends 
through an area of the South Pacific 
equal to the Continental United States. 
The inhabitants number about 100,000. 

Mr, Speaker, H.R. 15978 would help 
us to improve our civil administration in 
the trust territory of the Pacific Islands 
by increasing the appropriation authori- 
zation from $50 million to $60 million for 
each of the 5 fiscal years commencing 
with fiscal year 1971. 9 

The 5-year program will help the 
United States in fulfilling its pledge to 
promote the economic, educational, so- 
cial, and political development of the 
people of Micronesia. Among the main 
goals of the 5-year program are: 

First, improvement of health ‘and edu- 
cation programs and facilities; 

Second, development of a viable money 
economy requiring land reform and pub- 
lic works improvements; 

Third, increasing the ability of the 
Micronesians to communicate; and 

Fourth, bringing more Micronesians 
into high-ranking and responsible posi- 
sions of government, and ‘including the 
Congress of Micronesia and the district 
legislatures directly in the planning and 
budget. process. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 15978 will enable the 
United States to improve the nature and 
extent of its trust obligation in Micro- 
nesia, I therefore strongly urge a unani- 
mous vote for the measure. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so. may extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp immediately after 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SAYLOR). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
15978), as amended. 

The question was taken; and—two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof— 
the rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion. to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of a similar Senate bill (S. 
3479) to amend section 2 of the act of 
June 30, 1954, as amended, providing for 
the continuance of civil government for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, would the Senate bill 
increase the time element, increase the 
5 years, and would it increase the 
amount of money? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, the Senate bill is 
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a 2-year authorization, and after very 
careful study, the Housé Committee de- 
cided that the 5-year authorization was 
the only kind of extension that-we could 
honestly bring to the floor of the House. 
That is the time difference in the two 
billsthe 5 years in the House bill and 
the 2 years in the Senate legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. But no difference as to 
amount? 

Mr. ASPINALL. No. 

Mr. GROSS, And the Senate bill would 
be then amended, increasing the time 
to 5 years? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There! was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S- 3479 
A bill to amend section 2 of the Act of June 

30, 1954, as amended, providing for the 

continuance of civil government -for the 

Trust Territory of. the Pacific Islands 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2 of the Act of Juné 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 
330), as amended, is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec, 2, There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $50,000,000 
for fiscal year 1970, and $60,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years 1971 and 1972, to remain 
available until expended, to carry out the 
provisions of this Act and to provide for a 
program of necessary capital improvement 
and public works related°to health, educa- 
tion, utilities, highways, transportation fa- 
cilities, communications, and public build- 
ings: Provided, That except for funds appro- 
priated for the activities of the Peace Corps 
no funds appropriated by ahy Act shall be 
used for administration of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands except as may be 
specifically authorized by law.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by .Mr. ASPINALL: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
S. 3479 and insert in lieu thereof the provi- 
sions of H.R. 15978, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time. 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 15978) was 
laid on the table. 


ESTABLISHING FORT POINT NA- 
TIONAL HISTORIC. SITE, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
18410) to establish the Fort Point Na- 
tional Historic Site in San Francisco, 
Calif. and for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 18410 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to preserve and interpret for future genera- 
tions the historical significance of Fort Point 
in the Presidio of San Francisco, California, 
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the Congress -hereby establishes the Fort 
Point National Historic Site comprising the 
area depicted on the map entitled “Bound- 
ary Map, Fort Point National Historic Site, 
California”, numbered NHS—POI-91,000 and 
dated July 1970, together with such adjacent 
lands as may hereafter be transferred, with- 
out monetary consideration, to the Secretary 
of the Interior by the Secretary of the Army. 
Such. additional lands, which shall neither 
exceed ten acres of fast lands; nor. sixty- 
three acres of submerged lands, shall, when 
transferred, be added to the Fort Point Na- 
tional Historic Site and shall be adminis- 
tered fn accordance with the provisions of 
this‘Act; Provided, That no transfer of lands 
purstant to this ‘section shall be consum- 
mated until sixty days after. the descrip- 


ption, terms, and conditions of the proposed 


transfer have been forwarded to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
House of Representatives and Senate of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
administer the Fort Point National Historic 
Site im accordance with the Act,of August 
25, 1916. (39 Stat. 535), as amended and sup- 
plemented (16 U.S.C, 1 et esq.), and the Act 
of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 U.S.C. 
461-467). 

Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for development of Fort Point Na- 
tional Historic Site siich)sums as may be 
necessary, ‘but }not’ more than. $5,250,000 
(February 1970 -prices),.plus;or minus such 
amounts, if any, as may be justified by rea- 
son of ordinary fluctuations in construction 
costs as indicated by engineering cost indicés 
applicable to the types of construction in- 
volved herein. i 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is a second demanded? i 

Mr. SAYLOR, Mr, Speaker, I demand 
a@,second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. i À 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL). 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, itis a 
pleasure for me to rise in support of H.R. 
18410 as recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. ‘This 
bill establishes the Fort Point National 
Historic Site in California. 

Fort Point is located in the Presidio 
of San Francisco. Unlike many of the 
other coastal forts around the country, it 
is readily accessible to the general public 
without undue interference with existing 
military activities. Being located, as it is, 
in San Francisco, this fort should serve 
not only the residents living in and near 
that major American city, but it will pro- 
vide a significant attraction to the mil- 
lions of tourists from all parts of the 
country who visit that city every year. 

If enacted as recommende” by’ the 
committee, H.R. 18410 will establish the 
historic site as of the date of its enact- 
ment. The members of the committee 
were concerned because the details of 
the agreement for the transfer of the 
necessary lands from the Department 
of the Army to the Department of the 
Interior were not sufficiently firm to as- 
sure the future of the site. As a conse- 
quence of this concern, it was determined 
that the historic site should be estab- 
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lished by the Congress to the extent that 
the two agencies had reached agreement 
and that the future enlargement of the 
siteto include certain submerged and ad- 
jacent lands should be contingent upon 
a mutually acceptable agreement com- 
patible with the purposes of this legisla- 
tion. Sixty days before such an agree- 
ment is to be consummated, the details 
of the proposed transfer are to be trans- 
mitted to the Congress for review. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the com- 
mittee are satisfied that the fort and the 
29 acres of land on which it is located will 
make a suitable national historic site and 
that it will be capable of meeting the 
needs of the public in the immediate 
years ahead. The potential additions 
which the bill would permit are explicitly 
limited and would be necessary only to 
assure the integrity of the site and to 
accommodate the public when the visitor 
volume increases. 

All of the lands immediately or po- 
tentially involved in this proposal are 
federally owned; consequenty, no land 
acquisition costs will be incurred. Other 
than annual operating costs, the only 
costs attributable to the project will be 
those associated with its rehabilitation 
and preparation for a large volume of 
visitors. It is estimated that development 
costs will total $5,250,000 and the bill 
limits the authorization to that amount. 
In this respect, the committee amended 
the cost limitation to reflect the maxi- 
mum amount expected to be needed. The 
original appropriation ceiling contained 
in the bill did not include any expendi- 
tures anticipated after the first 5 years. 

Mr. Speaker, that explains the nature 
and the purpose of H.R. 18410 very 
briefly. As chairman of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, I believe 
that the bill, as amended, is sound legis- 
lation and I recommend its approval to 
the Members of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Again I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

All the land for this project is to be 
donated by the Federal Government? 

Mr. ASPINALL. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Yet there is $5,250,000 
cost attached to this. The improvements 
within that area, must be in a sad state of 
disrepair, if itis going to cost $5,250,000 
for rehabilitation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. It is not in such a sad 
state of repair, but improvements are 
needed to get it ready for the use of the 
public. 

Also, the approximately $2,190,000 is 
here as a contingent authorization, so 
that if the seawall which is present there 
needs rehabilitation, then the money will 
be available. 

Mr. GROSS. If I may ask the gentle- 
man, was this an area that the hippies 
and the yippies took over? 

Mr. ASPINALL. No. The gentleman is 
thinking of Alcatraz, which was a for- 
mer Federal penitentiary. This is not 
that area. This is an old fort, And might 
I say that it is one of two in the United 
States of a four tier construction, and, it 
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is the only fort constructed as such on the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought they did stage 
some kind of a demonstration there. I 
am well aware of the demonstration and 
takeover of Alcatraz, but I thought there 
was another demonstration that was 
staged here, where they took this over 
for a short period of time, 

Mr. ASPINALL! May I say to my good 
friend that I have been busy out in the 
beautiful land of the sun, Colorado, and 
if there had been anything like this, it 
did not get into our papers. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I would like 
to say to my good friend from Iowa that 
this is probably the least likely spot 
where the hippies or the yippies would 
be able to take over. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand it is a mili- 
tary reservation, but that sometimes does 
not stop them from taking over. If I re- 
member correctly, they invaded the De- 
partment of Justice in Washington and 
invaded other military installations of 
one kind or another. 

May I ask the gentleman one other 
question? What is meant by “fast land”? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I understand that is 
land that is completely attached to the 
shoreline. 

Iwill be glad to yield to my friend from 
Iowa for an explanation of that. 

Mr. GROSS. I have never seen the 
term before, fast land. 

Mr. KYL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. There is associated with this 
historic site area some submerged lands, 
and the fact is that the term “fast land” 
is used to distinguish the land which is 
always above water from that which is 
submerged. 

Further to respond to the gentleman’s 
question about the development cost, the 
main portion of $3.5 million would be for 
the development of roads, parking areas, 
trails, and viewpoints, as well as the con- 
struction of a visitor information station. 
Then there is an additional $1.9 million 
that would probably be needed to im- 
prove the existing seawall. There will 
also be some slope protection and Jand- 
scaping done in connection with the 
project. 

I would also like to add for general in- 
formation this piece of land which we are 
making into a historic site here is among 
the very highest valued land in the 
United States. If this piece of land were 
put up for auction, the purchase price, I 
am sure, would be staggering. This is 
some of the most valuable land in the 
country. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman vield 
further? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman, 

Mr. GROSS. Is it more valuable than 
what they propose to do in Washington 
in trading the land near Shirley Highway 
adjacent to the Pentagon? I wonder if it 
is more valuable than that? 

Mr. ASPINALL. May the gentleman in 
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the well be excused from answering that 
question? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support.of H.R. 
18410, a bill to establish the Fort Point 
National Historic Site in the city of San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Fort Point is located on the south side 
of the entrance of San Francisco Bay, 
and near the south end of the Golden 
Gate Bridge. It was originally the site 
of an old Spanish fort in 1794, and in 
1850, the area surrounding this site, com- 
monly known as the Presidio, was de- 
clared a military reservation. The fort 
was reconstructed in 1853, and is one of 
the two forts constructed in. this.country 
with the arrangement of guns in multi- 
ple tiers. Thereafter, this fort and sur- 
rounding. area, although part of the 
larger. Presidio area, became known as 
Fort Winfield. Scott. 

This fort, like Fort Hunt and Fort 
Washington here on the Potomac River, 
and others throughout this country, rep- 
resent the efforts of our forefathers in 
establishing the defenses and national 
security of this Nation, As. such, Fort 
Point presents an outstanding opportu- 
nity to preserve this historic site.. The 
fort has remained in relatively good 
condition because it has been within the 
confines of an active military reserva- 
tion. 

In 1960, the Fort Point Museum Asso- 
ciation, an historic-minded nonprofit 
citizens organization in California, 
sought to begin the preservation of this 
historic site and leased some lands from 
the Department of the Army. They have 
restored a 2-acre area and operate the 
site as a military museum. Through the 
efforts of this association and without 
the advantages of nationa] recognition, 
some 200,000 visitors each year have been 
able to see and enjoy this historic fort 
and site. 

The bill, H.R. 18410, as amended by 
the committee, will establish a 29-acre 
historic site by transferring the lands 
from the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Army to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, with the potential addition of an- 
other 10 acres in the future. 

Since the lands involved are federally 
owned, there are no land acquisition 
costs involyed in this legislation. How- 
ever, approximately $3,500,000 is needed 
for development and possibly an addi- 
tional $1,900,000 to rehabilitate an exist- 
ing seawall. The development planned 
will consist of roads, parking areas, 
trails, viewpoints, a visitor’s information 
station, picnic areas and general repair 
and rehabilitation of the fort. 

In my judgment, establishment of the 
Fort Point National Historic Site will 
provide a valuable addition to the na- 
tionally recognized historic sites across 
the Nation. These sites tell the story and 
history of this country and should be 
available for the public to enjoy. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the rules be 
suspended and the bill be passed. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
CLAUSEN). 
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Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today in strong support of the 
legislation -beore us to’ establish’ ‘Fort 
Point as a national historic site. As a 
cosponsor of the legislation being con- 
sidered, I am particularly gratified by 
the prompt action of the House on this 
matter. 

This legislation will allow the preser- 
vation of what has been termed “‘the best 
remaining example of the surviving forts 
of the gold rush era.” According to ex- 
perts in this field, none of the surviving 
forts of that period can compare, archi- 
tecturally, with Fort Point, and ft ré- 
mains as the best existing example of 
American military architecture at its 
highest level. 

One factor alone, in my judgment, 
that dictates that Fort Point Should be 
preserved as a national historic site; 
that is, its proximity to one of the Na- 
tion’s major metropolitan centers—San 
Francisco. : 

Located at the entrance to San Fran- 
cisco Bay, Fort Point is within easy 
reach of the several million residents 
of the Bay Area and, scenically, combines 
a view of San Francisco Bay, the Golden 
Gate Bridge, and Alcatraz Island. 

Fort Point would be truly unique in 
that it would afford visitors an oppor- 
tunity to view this vast panorama, as well 
as the port itself and its 110 years of 
history, 

At present, the Fort Point’ Museum 
Association, a nonprofit organization, 
leases approximately 2 acres from the 
Army, including the fort itself, and just 
this past summer, welcomed its 300,- 
000th visitor to the fort. This is truly 
an amazing statistic. since the fort is 
open only on Saturdays and Sundays. 
The National Park Service has estimated 
that this tremendous structure, in the 
heart of a major metropolitan area, will 
attract 600,000 visitors annually. 

Since the land on which the fort is 
located currently is owned by the Fed- 
‘eral Government, there are no acquisi- 
tion costs involved with the project. 
There will, of course, be minimal cost to 
restore and operate the site. The legis- 
lation merely transfers the land from the 
Department of the Army to the De- 
partment of Interior and establishes 
it as a unit of the National Park Service. 

Again, I strongly urge favorable and 
early congressional action on this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 


Mr. Speaker, today we consider four I 


bills originating in the Subcommittee on 
National Parks and Recreation and im- 
portant to the history of our Nation. The 
first dealing with Minute Man National 
Historical Park in New England has.al- 
ready been passed. The one that we are 
now considering would make a historic 
site of an outstanding example of Amer- 
ican military architecture in the State 
of California. The third deals with a bat- 
tlefield in the Midwest and the fourth 
establishes a historic site in the South. 
It just happens that they are so distrib- 
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uted, All, we think, hold’ historic valie 
for our Nation. 

This is a time when wé eed to ‘turn 
the spotlight on American history and 
remind our people of the events dnd sac- 
rifices which made our Nation what it is 
today. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the object of HR. 
18410 is to authorize the establishment 
of the Fort Point National Historic Site. 

There‘are many persuasive arguments 
for preserving this fort asa part of the 
national park system: It is an outstand- 
ing example of American military archi- 
tecture. Althotigh it is not unique, it is 
one of only two forts built with four tiers 
of guns anitis the only major coastal 
fort on the west. coast. 

Thanks to the fact that itis located 
within an active military reserve, the fort 
has survived the wrecket’s’ ball. In fact, 
even when the world-famous Golden 
Gate Bridge was constructed, its historic 
and architectural values were recognized 
and a special effort was made to save it 
from destruction: Now; this little Ameri- 
can fort stands partially under the south- 
ern end of the bridge posing an ex- 
tremely interesting contrast for people 
interested in the history of American 
architecture. 

The structure is basically sound and 
unaltered, but some repairs, restora- 
tion; and refurbishing will be required 
to assure the safety of the visititig: pub- 
lic’and to provide for its proper inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. Speaker, during the recent’ re- 
cess, a few members-of the Subcommit- 
tee on National Parks and Recreation 
had an opportunity to visit this site‘and 
discuss this legislation with the com- 
manding officer of the Presidio. "As a 
result of our'meeting, we can advise the 
House that the Department of the Army 
fully supports H.R. 18410; as amended, 
and thatthe Army will cooperate fully 
in making this a meaningful historic 
area for the edification and enjoyment 
of the. American people. 

. While we did-not seek, any commit- 
ments with respect tothe possible fu- 
ture transfer of the submerged lands 
and adjacent lands, I feel. confident that 
suitable arrangements will be agreed 
upon as the needs arise. There, was no 
objection to the immediate transfer of 
the 29. acres: and.of -the fort.to-the In- 
terior Department. 

As the chairman of the full commit- 
tee mentioned, Mr. Speaker, no land ac- 
quisition costs. are involved. in this leg- 


dslation.. Under the, terms, of -the bill, 


appropriations, are limited; to no more 
than $5,250,000, but all of this. money will 
not. be needed if, the potential future 
transfers. are -not consummated -and 


„Some of.the costs attributable to the-his- 


toric site may be reduced if both- the 
Department. of. the, Army and the- De- 
partment of the Interior benefit from 
some of the improyements—such as 
roads, seawall and pier rehabilitation, 
and so forth. In any, eyent, if-is. not con- 
templated that all of the development 
money will be requested or. appropriated 
in the immediate years ead, 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I merely 
want to say that, having visited this 
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proposed historic site; I am» proud to 
have played: a part in this legislation, 
because, I believe that a significant part 
of the story of the American Nation 
and her peoplecan be told here. It is the 
kind of a place that makes one take:stock 
in his country and realize that, in spite 
of all our problems today, it is: still a 
great place in which to live—and its:get- 
ting better all the time H.R. 18410; will 
make it possible to. tell what American 
life was likea century ago—I support 
it—and I urge its enactment. 

Mr) BURTON of > California... Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Burron). 

Mr. BURTON of California: Mr. 
Sneaker, I rise in support! of the legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R: 18410, which I-in- 
troduced and which was coauthored by 
my distinguished colleague from San 
Francisco, Mr. Marrrzarp, and others, 
would establish the Fort Point National 
Historic Site in San Francisco, Calif: 

I am grateful for the efforts of the 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
heard this bill, Mr. Taynor, and of the 
distinguished chairman -of the: Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, > Mr. 
ASPINALL, without whose assistance the 
creation of the Fort Point Historic Site 
would have been impossible. 

The passage’of this bill by the House 
will be welcome news to the Fort Point 
Museum Association and to all others 
who have) worked so hard to: make the 
Fort Point National Historie Site a real- 
ity. i 

This area represents a significant piece 
of American history. The construction of 
the fort was authorized by the: Secre- 
tary.of War, Jefferson Davis, in 1852. The 
building of the fort was supervised by Ist 
Lt: George Washington Custis Lee, son of 
Robert E. Lee. 

The only block fortress built.in the 
West, its granite blocks iwere transported 
more tham 100 milés from ‘the Mormon 
Island quarries, near Folsom, Calif, 

The passage of this legislation will pre- 
serve Fort Point and this important:bit 
of American history for posterity. 

‘Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr, Speaker, I am 
especially pleased ‘that the legislation to 
establish Fort Point- National, Historic 
Site has. finally reached:.the floor for 
consideration. 

| I-gave the measure its. first.introduc- 
tion to the House in July of 1967. Since 
then, it has. experienced the usual ups 
and downs of the legislative process, in- 
cluding Senate passage in, 1968. under 
the sponsorship of Senator Kuchel. To- 
day the bill enjoys bipartisan ccsponsor- 
ship by eight of your colleagues from 
Arizona, California, New York, and Puer- 
to Rico. 

We should note that setting aside old 
Fort Point as an historical site will have 
twofold significance. First, this move 
would provide for the conservation of 
valuable open space in the midst of the 
rapidly expanding San Francisco Bay 
Area metropolis. Second, the enactinent 
of this legislation will insure the preser- 
vation of one of our Nation’s unique his- 
torical sites. 
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\-I.might also add that Fort Point has 
received considerable local support from 
the members of) the Fort Point Museum 
Association. As:a nonprofit educational 
group, its mission has been to establish 
Fort-Point as a museum and to make its 
historical contents available to the pub- 
lic—a task which thas been successfully 
accomplished. .. 

With its magnificent view from the 
southern base of the Golden Gate Bridge, 
and with its history dating from 1854, 
Fort Point will be an invaluable: addi- 
tion), to our system) of national~ parks 
monuments and historic sites. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge House ap- 
proval for the bill H.R. 18410. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to support H.R. 18410, establishing the 

‘(Fort Point National Historic Site in San 
»Francisco, Calif. This bill; of which I am 
® sponsor along with seven of my col- 
leagues, serves to preserve the most mas- 

(sive: brick fortification to be erected on 
the west coast of North America. Con- 
structed (by, the U.S. Army between 1854 
and-1861:to guard the Golden Gate—the 
entrance to San Francisco Bay—it has 
long been abandoned for military use. 
But it remains a-part of America’s her- 
itage which, well deserves preservation. 

It is, especially gratifying that. the 
House. has the opportunity to vote for 
H.R. 18410, not only because of its worthy 
end and because Liam a ‘sponsor of this 
legislation, but also because this bill’s 
principal sponsor is our distinguished 
colleague from Galifornia (Mr. Burton). 
Haying..served.in the House with him 
since his arrival in Congress, and having 
sat on. the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with him, J have first 
hand knowledge of the dedicated com- 
mitment, of -the gentleman.from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Burton). His. perspicacity, 
his legislative know-how, his enlightened 
views, and,-his voting record mark our 
distinguished colleague as, one of the 
most valuable Members of the House. It 
is, therefore, an honor for me to co- 
sponsor, with the gentleman from. Cali- 
fornia (Mr. BURTON), H.R; 18410. 

The,SPEAKER pro tempore, The ques- 
tion is on the. motion offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
TAYLOR) that the House suspend. the 
rules and pass the bill H.R.. 18410, as 
amended. 

; The, question., was taken;..and . (two- 

thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 

rules were suspended and the. bill, as 

amended, was passed. 

ig A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


PROVIDING FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE WILSON’S CREEK 
BATTLEFIELD NATIONAL PARK 


Mr, TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
1160) to amend the act of April 22, 1960, 
providing for the establis 
Wilson’s Creek Battlefield National Park, 
as. amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

» HR. 1180 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 


ent of the. 
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entitled “An Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Wilson's Creek Battlefield 
National Park, in. the State of Missouri,” 
approved April 22, 1960 (74: Stat. 76), is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Strike out “Wilson's Creek Battlefield 
National Park” in the title and in section 2 
(a), and substitute “Wilson's Creek National 
Battlefield”, 

(b) Amend section 3 to read as follows: 

“Sec.3. For development of the Wilson’s 
Creek National Battlefield, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated not more than 
$2,285,000 (March 1969 prices), plus or minus 
such amounts, if any, as may be justified by 
reason of ordinary fluctuations in construc- 
tion costs as indicated by engineering cost 
indices applicable to the types of construc- 
tion involved herein.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a. second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker; I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
1160 is a bill introduced by our colleague 
from Missouri, Hon. Durwarp HALL. The 
basic objective of the bill is to authorize 
the appropriation of additional funds for 
the ‘development of the unit of the Na- 
tional: Park ‘System presently known as 
“Wilson’s' Creek Battlefield National 
Park.” If enacted; the bill would also 
redesignate the area as “Wilson’s Creek 
National Battlefield.” 

The establishment of this area was 
originally authorized by the 86th Con- 
gress. At that time, we included the usual 
provision limiting the amount author- 
ized -to be appropriated—the ceiling 
established totaled $120,000 of which not 
more than $20,000 was expected to be 
used for land acquisition. All of the lands 
in the battlefield, however, have been 
acquired and donated to the United 
States by the State of Missouri because 
of its keen interest in the historic con- 
frontation which took place there in Au- 
gust 1861. It was at Wilson’s Creek that 
many Union and Confederate soldiers 
saw their first and last battle of the Civil 
War and it was there that the future 
course of the State of Missouri was de- 
termined. 

The battle which took place in those 
Missouri hills had a significant effect on 
the future course of the war and the 
events which occurred there should be 
fully interpreted for the visitors at the 
site. If H.R. 1160 is enacted, it is ex- 
pected that a visitors center, a tour road, 
interpretive trails and footbridges, as 
well as other public use and intereretive 
facilities will be constructed. Naturally, 
all of these things require a substan- 
tial investment, so the bill must reflect 
their estimated cost. As recommended by 
the committee, H.R. 1160 authorizes the 


appropriation of $2,285,000—an increase _ 


of $2,165,000. 

While this is.an increased authoriza- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I do want to empha- 
size that it, contemplates a broader de- 
velopment program than we’ originally 
recommended in 1960 and that it does 
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not reflect an erroneous cost estimate. 
In this case, the committee members feel 
that the additional: investment is war- 
ranted; therefore, we recommend this 
hew authority to accomplish the devel- 
opment program which will -best serve 
the public interest. 

In conclusion, I want to point out that 
the ‘bill—like others that have come up 
from time to time—redesignates the area 
as @ national battlefield. This designa- 
tion will more appropriately reflect the 
principal feature of the area. 

With that brief explanation, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to urge the Members of 
the House to approve the bill, as rec- 
ommended. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS Mr. Speaker, if I read the 
report correctly concerning this bill, the 
State of Missouri unlike most other 
States contributed 1,727 acres. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Of course, there have been other 
States, such as the State of North Caro- 
lina and others that have likewise con- 
tributed large areas of land. It is be- 
cause of this that I think you will be 
very much interested in this legislation 
and-very charitable toward the increased 
cost of development. 

Mr. GROSS, This is one of the virtues 
of this legislation, that the State of 
Missouri saw fit to purchase and turn 
over to the Federal Government the land 
necessary to create this national his- 
torie park. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I say to my 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa, we 
have two very much desired proposed 
national park areas that we are holding 
up at the present time because the States 
involved do not see fit to cooperate to 
this extent. 

Mr. GROSS. I commend the gentle- 
man and thank him for yielding. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in'support of H.R. 
1160. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
amend the act authorizing the establish- 
ment of Wilson’s Creek Battlefield Na- 
tional: Park by: First, increasing the 
amount authorized to be- appropriated 
for land acquisition and development 
from $120,000. to $2,285,000, and second, 
redesignating the” park as ‘“Wilson’s 
Creek National Battlefield.” 

Since this national park was estab- 
lished in the 86th Congress, because of 
its. historical significance in the. Ciyil 
War, the State of Missouri has donated 
1,727.54 acres of land for this park. ‘The 
result has been that the $120,000 appro- 
priated by the 1960 act has been expended 
and additional funds are needed for de- 
velopment. The developments proposed 
include a battlefield tour road, interpre- 
tive. exhibits, parking areas, battlefield 
trails, a visitor center with museum. ex- 
hibits and administrative facilities. 

In Keeping withthe specific designa- 
tion of areas in the National Park Serv- 
ice, I support the redesignation of the 
Wilson’s, Creek Battlefield National Park 
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as the Wilson’s Creek National Battle- 
field. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the rules be sus- 
pended and the bill be passed. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker. I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. Hatz), the 
author of the bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely 
want to compliment the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL, and the chairman of their subcom- 
mittee on national parks and recreation, 
Mr. TAYLOR, for reporting H.R. 1160. 
Their assistance, as well as that of their 
committee’s staff, has been invaluable. 

ELR. 1160, as originally introduced, 
provided for the establishment of the 
Wilson’s' Creek Battlefield National 
Park. Basically, this bill provided for two 
things: 

First It would redesignate the park as 
the ‘“Wilson’s Creek National Battle- 
field.” 

Second. It would authorize the ap- 
propriation of $2,514,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of In- 
terior submitted a favorable depart- 
mental report on May 28 of this year. In 
that report they concurred with the 
changing of the name to “Wilson’s Creek 
National Battlefield,” and made one 
modification in regard to the amount of 
the authorization. Their recommenda- 
tion was that the amount of “$2,285,000” 
be substituted for the amount of “$2,514,- 
000” that appeared in my bill. I certainly 
cannot quarrel with this alteration and 
have been more than willing to accept it. 

Now Mr. Speaker, this legislation may 
appear as a routine matter, but to the 
people of southwest Missouri it consti- 
tutes the preservation of the sité of one 
of the two most important military en- 
gagements fought west of the Mississippi 
during the Civil War. This battle, which 
took place on August 10, 1861, was osten- 
sibly a victory for the Confederacy, but 
since they failed to pursue the Union re- 
treat they were deprived of Missouri's 
food supplies, minerals, arsenal, and in- 
dustry. 

The fury and intensity of the events 
that day are briefly and concisely de- 
scribed in the National Park Service’s 
pamphlet in the following manner: 

General Lyon, leaving 1,000 troops in 
Springfield to guard his supplies, decided to 
make a surprise attack with 5,400 troops 
on the Southern camp early on the morning 
of August 10. Minutes before the battle 
started, a man was said to have galloped by 
on a mule warning residents of the area 
“Git back in yore homes! Thar’s goin’ to be 
a hell of a battle here in a few minutes!” 
There was. 

For the next five hours the hills shook 
with what turned out to be one of the blood- 
iest battles of the Civil War. The fighting 
was at close range, frequently hand to hand. 
Though this was one of the first battles of 
the war and many of the troops had little 
training, on no battlefield of the War Be- 
tween the States was there a greater dis- 
play of courage and bravery. Officers, many 
of them West Point graduates and veterans of 
the Mexican and Indian Wars, led their men 
in person. 

At times, the Federals would gain a few 
yards, only to see their gains erased by a 
counterthrust. The process would then be 
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reversed. It was later reported in the offi- 
cial records of the Union and Confederate 
armies that, during the greatrfury of the 
battle, “some of the best blood in the land 
was being spilled as recklessly as if it were 
ditch water.” 

Though already wounded twice, General 
Lyon was struck by a rifle ball in the chest 
as he was trying to lead another charge. He 
fell from his horse into the arms of his or- 
derly and gasped, “Lehman, I am killed.” 
Later his body was carried by the Confed- 
erdtes to Ray’s farmhouse, a mellowed and 
weather-beaten frame structure which still 
stands. 

The losses were about equal on both sides. 
Approximately 16 pércent of the total en- 
gaged were either killed or wounded. On 
Bloody Hill where most of the fighting took 
place, 25 percent of the men were either 
killed or wounded. The casualties at Wilson's 
Creek were greater than in any battle ever 
fought west of the Mississippi. After the bat- 
tle, the ground was so covered with dead and 
wounded that one eyewitness later wrote, 
“one could have stepped from one man to 
another.” 


Quite a day, indeed. A battle that sired 
the future general officer, E. G. Sturges, 
and others. 

When this project was initiated as a 
joint Federal-State project the State of 
Missouri agreed to purchase the land. 
This has now been done, in that the 
State has spent almost $700,000 for the 
acquiring of 1,730 acres. It is now time 
for us in Washington to fulfill our re- 
sponsibilities by providing the money for 
a visitors’ center with museum exhibits, a 
battlefield tour road, interpretive ex- 
hibits, parking areas, and battlefield 
trails. These proposed facilities will go 
far in accommodating and informing the 
increasing number of visitors that visit 
the park each year. In addition, these 
proposed improvements will serve as an 
inducement for more and more Ameri- 
cans to visit this historic spot. For the 
committee’s information 41,619 people 
visited Wilson’s Creek in 1968. This num- 
ber increased to 47,314 persons in 1969. 
This shows the increasing interest in this 
historical site. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I respectfully 
hope that the House of Representatives 
will act favorably, in light of the fact 
that H.R. 1160 was unanimously ap- 
proved by the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, and since the 
Department of the Interior recom- 
mended its passage. 

Finally, let us fulfill our Federal obli- 
gations since the State of Missouri has 
fulfilled its obligations through land ac- 
quisition; since an increase of visitors 
tour the site, and most importantly since 
this legislation would be another impor- 
tant step in preserving our American 
heritage. It is living history for today’s 
students. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN). 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise briefly to support the legislation, 
but more specifically to commend the 
gentleman from Missouri. (Mr, HALL), 
the author of the bill, for his presenta- 
tion before the committee and his co- 
operation as we developed the legislation 
which was most commendable and which 
I think needs to be included in the 
REcorD. 
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He has’ championed the development 
of the Wilson’s Creek National Battle- 
field Park, and his presentation before 
our committee, in advancing: this legis- 
lation, was forceful, articulate, and de- 
tailed in content. The committee, as evi- 
denced by the passuge of the bill today, 
has responded, once again, to the very 
reasonable and responsible requests of 
our very able colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. Hatt). 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in 1960 the 
Congress authorized the establishment 
of the Wilson’s Creek Battlefield Na- 
tional Park in Missouri. At that time, it 
was thought that it should be protected 
for the edification and enjoyment of the 
people of the United States, but only a 
modest. development program was con- 
templated. H.R. 1160, if approved, will 
enable the National Park Service to 
undertake a development program more 
consistent with the purposes for which 
this site was made-a part of the national 
park system. 

The State of Missouri has been most 
cooperative in assisting in this effort. 
The Wilson’s Creek Battlefield Park 
Commission, a State agency, acquired 
title to all. of the lands needed for the 
interpretation of the battlefield—ap- 
proximately 1,727 acres—and it has do- 
nated them to the United States. This 
has made it. possible for the National 
Park Service to utilize all of the $120,000 
authorized and appropriated to construct 
an entrance road, to install certain pub- 
lic use facilities, and to conduct archeo- 
logical research and site restoration. 

A number of additional improvements 
are planned if H.R. 1160 is enacted. It is 
estimated that an effective interpretive 
program at the site will require an in- 
vestment of $2,165,000 in addition to the 
$120,000 already expended. These costs 
are based on March 1969 construction 
prices. Because of the fact that these 
construction costs fluctuate, the bill pro- 
vides that the authorization limitation 
may be adjusted in accordance with 
standard construction cost indices. This 
will enable the Park Service to complete 
the development program outlined dur- 
ing the hearings on the bill, even if con- 
struction costs require an expenditure 
beyond the amounts authorized. 

In this regard, however, I want to call 
the attention of the Members to the lan- 
guage contained in our report which 
makes it absolutely clear that the ad- 
ministering agency is to advise the com- 
mittee if it expects expenditures to ex- 
ceed the limitation imposed by the bill. 
We expect to be informed of these price 
increases prior to the request for appro- 
priations so that we will have an op- 
portunity to comment on them. This lan- 
guage in the billis a fairly recent innova- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. It should avoid the 
necessity of considering minor cost 
changes necessitated by ehanging prices, 
but it does not authorize the Park Serv- 
ice to change the development plan 
which it presented to the committee. In 
other words, it allows a measure of flex- 
ibility to accomplish the objective which 
we are authorizing, but major changes 
in the development plan, requiring an in- 
creased outlay, will still require a new 
authorization by the Congress. 
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Mr. Speaker; H.R.1160 merits the sup- 
port of the Members of the House and I 
recommend it to my colleagues. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that the 
House. suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 1160, as amended. 

The .question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed: 

A motion to. reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF .THE ANDERSONVILLE 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE, GA. 


' Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
140) to authorize the establishment of 
the Andersonville National Historic Site 
in the State of Georgia, and for other 
purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 140 

Be. it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in or- 
der to provide an understanding of the over- 
all prisoner-of-war story of the Civil War, 
to interpret the role of -prisoner-of-war 
camps in history, to commemorate the sacri- 
fice of Americans who lost their lives in such 
camps, and to preserve the monuments lo- 
cated therein, the Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized to designate not more than five 
hundred acres in Macon and Sumter Coun- 
ties, Georgia, for establishment as the 
Andersonville National Historic Site. 

Sec. 2. Within the area designated pur- 
suant to section ] of this Act, the Secretary 
of the Interior may acquire by donation, pur- 
chase with donated or appropriated funds, 
transfer from any Federal agency, or ex- 
change lands and interests therein for the 
purposes of this Act. When an individual 
tract of land is only partly within the area 
designated, the Secretary may acquire the 
entire tract by any of the above methods to 
avoid the payment of severance costs. Land 
so acquired outside the designated area may 
be exchanged by the Secretary for non-Fed- 
eral lands within such area, and any portion 
of the land not utilized for such exchanges 
may be disposed of in accordance with the 
provisions of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 
377), as amended (40 U.S.C. 471 et seq.). In 
exercising his authority to acquire property 
by exchange, the Secretary may accept title 
to any non-Federal property within such 
area, and in exchange therefor he may con- 
vey to the grantor of such property any fed- 
erally owned property in the State of Georgia 
under his jurisdiction which he classifies as 
suitable for exchange or other disposal. The 
values of the properties so exchanged either 
shall be approximately equal, or if they are 
not approximately equal the values shall be 
equalized by the payment of cash to the 
grantor or to the Secretary as the circum- 
stances require. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, Federal property designated 
for the purposes of the national historic site 
may, with the concurrence of the head of the 
agency having custody thereof, be trans- 
ferred, without a transfer of funds, to the 
administrative jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior for the purposes of this Act. 

Sec, 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
administer the Andersonyille National His- 
toric Site in accordance with the Act of 
August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as amended 
and supplemented (16 UiS.C. 1 et seq.), and 
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the Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666; 16 
U.S.C. 461-467). 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated not more than $363,000 for the ac- 
quisition of lands and interests in lands and 
not more than $1,605,000 (March 1969 
prices), for development, plus or minus such 
amounts, if any, as may be justified by rea- 
son of -ordinary fluctuations in construc- 
tion costs as indicated by engineering cost 
indices applicable to the types of construc- 
tion involved herein. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. TAYLOR). 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL). 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
now before the House is H.R. 140 by our 
colleague from Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY). 
It provides for the establishment of the 
Andersonville National Historic Site. 

It may seem strange to some people 
that the Congress would consider legis- 
lation to designate a place which is in- 
famous in the annals of history asa 
national historic site, but the members 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs recognize the historic significance 
which this prison camp, and others like 
it, played in the course of our history. 
Like Ford’s Theater and all of the na- 
tional battlefields in the country, Ander- 
sonville was a place of great tragedy. 
Like other Civil War prison camps estab- 
lished by both the North and the South, 
Andersonville was overcrowded and 
plagued by disease and starvation. The 
inhuman conditions which existed there 
were not unique in those times, and un- 
fortunately have not been uncommon 
elsewhere in the decades that have fol- 
lowed. 

No other place comparable to Ander- 
sonville exists in this country today. The 
existing prison park contains the 
corners, gates, and outline of the stock- 
ade and memorials mark the loss of 
men from Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. By making this 
relatively small area a national historic 
site, we memorialize*not only those who 
sacrificed their lives at this place and 
time, but the thousands of men from 
all parts of the country who have 
perished as prisoners of war. 

Mr. Speaker, if enacted, H.R. 140 will 
create a national historic site comprising 
approximately 500 acres of land. Almost 
half of this is federally owned—211 
acres—and will be transferred to the 
Department of the Interior without cost, 
the remainder—294 acres—will be pur- 
chased at an estimated cost of $362,000. 
Development of the area, which will in- 
clude the construction of an interpre- 
tive center, walking trails, picnic areas, 
and the restoration of the landscape is 
expected to require an additional $1,605,- 
000 over a 5-year period. 

I particularly want to call the atten- 
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tion of the Members of the House to one 
of the amendments recommended by the 
committee. As has been our usual prac- 
tice, we recommend that the amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated be limited to 
the amounts which we were told would 
be needed to effectuate this legislation. 
In. recent times we have imposed these 
limitations on both Jand acquisition and 
development funds. Because of the fact 
that construction costs fluctuate from 
time to time and because the construc- 
tion activities are often spread across a 
period of several years, it seems appro- 
priate to provide some measure of flex- 
ibility with respect to development 
moneys. Consequently, the committee is 
recommending that the development cost 
limitations be tied to standard construc- 
tion cost indices. This means that to the 
extent that the development of a particu- 
lar facility increases or decreases in ac- 
cordance with these indices, the author- 
ization fluctuates accordingly. This lan- 
guage is not intended to authorize the 
administering agency to substantially 
alter its development program and there- 
by cause an increase to be incurred—that 
action would require additional legisla- 
tion. 

In exercising its oversight authority, 
the committee expects to be fully advised 
of all circumstances which may cause 
this escalator clause to be implemented. 
To the extent possible, we expect to be 
informed of this fact before any binding 
commitments are executed and, most 
certainly, we expect to be advised of the 
necessity for funds above the amounts 
specified before any additional appro- 
priations are requested. It is with this 
understanding that the committee in- 
cluded this language in the legislation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
emphasize that the Andersonville Na- 
tional Historic Site is undoubtedly a na- 
tionally significant place. The events 
which occurred there may not represent 
our finest hour, but they are a part of 
the history of this Nation which we must 
recognize, which we must try to under- 
stand, and from which we should learn. 

The members of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs considered this 
matter carefully and we recommend the 
enactment of the bill, as amended. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr: GROSS. I should note something 
that I neglected to point out earlier, and 
that is the coincidence of having passed 
the preceding bill to establish the Wil- 
son's Creek Battlefield National Park in 
the district of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. HALL). This is today his birth- 
day. He refuses to divulge his age, but 
says he is 39 and still counting. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Missouri 
on his birthday and thank the gentle- 
man from Colorado for yielding. 

Mr. ASPINALL. May I say in reply to 
my colleague from Iowa that I saw the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. HALL), 
before the session began today and asked 
of him charity and peace, and extended 
to him all good wishes on this day—his 
natal celebration. 

(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
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permission to extend his ‘remarks at this 
point in the Recorp.) 

Mr; SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, T rise in 
support of H.R. 140, the bill to authorize 
the ‘establishment of the Andersonville 
National Historic Site in “the State of 
Georgia. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to designate not more than 
500 acres of land for the establishment 
of the Andersonville National Historic 
Site in Macon and Sumter Counties in 
the State of Georgia: The bill ‘also au- 
thorizes the acquisition of 294 acres of 
privately owned lands at an estimated 
cost of $362,000 and $1,605,000 for de- 
velopment. The additional 201 acres are 
already in Federal ownership including 
an 84-acre prison park and @ 117-acre 
national cemetery which are presently 
‘administered by the Department of the 
Army 


The story told here at Andersonville, 
Ga., and its relationship to the Civil War 
and the struggle of this Nation to 
achieve its manhood deserve’ national 
recognition. While’ there ‘still are some 
people who do not wish to recognize the 
cohesive and unifying effect of that in- 
ternal and bitter struggle, there is no 
single event in the great history of this 
Nation“ which “portrays so vividly the 
frailties of human beings and the de- 
termination and. wisdom of those who 
sought to preserve a more perfect Union. 
The result has been the growth and de- 
vélopment of this Nation as a world 
power unforeseen in the previous history 
of the world. i 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the rules be sus 
pended and the bill be passed. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, H.R.:140, 
by Representative Jack BrINKLEY, au- 
thorizes the establishment of the Ander- 
sonville National Historic Site in the 
State of Georgia. 

The story which this historic site can 
tell the visiting public is an important 
one. In many ways, it is an unpleasant 
one because it evokes a story of pain 
and suffering almost beyond imagina- 
tion. But a far more important story 
can be told at Andersonville than the 
gory details of disease and malnutrition 
that stalked many of the crowded prison 
camps of the Civil War period. 

Many places in fhe ‘national “park 
system have been set aside asa tribute 
to the contributions of Americans who 
have helped to make this Nation: what it 
it, but there is no area comparable to 
Andersonville, Here the contributions of 
American prisoners-of-war can be told. 
Andersonville is the last remaining Civil 
War period site where that aspect of our 
history can be explained. 

As contemplated by the bill, Mr. 
Speaker, the historic site would include 
the old prison camp and the Anderson- 
ville National Cemetery. It is expected 
that the National Park Service will ac- 
quire the lands needed to connect these 
two areas and that the acquired grounds 
will be restored, as nearly as possible to 
their natural condition: Of the lands in- 
cluded in the site, 211 acres are already 
federally owned and the Department of 
the Army endorses their transfer to the 
Interior Department for this purpose. 
The remaining 294 acres of land are pri- 
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vately owned and will be purchased or 
acquired, if possible by exchange. 

Proper development of this area is ex- 
tremely important if it.is to accomplish 
its mission. I am confident that the Na- 
tional Park Service will utilize its tal- 
ented personnel so as to make this area 
a meaningful memorial not only to those 
imprisoned there, but also to the patriots 
who have struggled—at home and 
abroad—and suffered the anguish and 
loneliness of captivity. 

The enactment of H.R.-140 is highly 
appropriate, Mr: Speaker, and I urge my 
colleagues in the House to approve it. 

(Mr. BRINKLEY (at the request of 
Mr. TAYLOR) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr?) BRINKLEY.: Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of the legislation which would au- 
thorize the establishment of the Ander- 
sonville National Historic Site, I wish to 
complimentthe distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on National Parks 
and Recreation, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, for the excellent: manner 
in which he has presented this legislation 
today. Also, I want to thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the full Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, the gentle- 
man from Colorado, and all other mem- 
bers of the committee, for holding hear- 
ings and reporting favorably on this bill 
which I believe, on its merits, has so 
much national appeal. 

It would seem to be right and proper 
to establish this site in order to honor 
the memory of the men who gave their 
lives for the preservation of thë Union 
but who sleep in ‘the soil of their then 
alienated countrymen: From personal ob- 
servation, I can ‘attest to the inspiration 
of the monuments erected to their mem- 
ory by the States from which they come. 

As Members of this august body know, 
Andersonville Prison was'the largest: and 
most publicized of the prison war camps, 
and is the only Civil War prison site in 
the Nation physically in existence and 
still untouched by urban growth. It has 
been my privilege to work very closely 
with local citizens in their attempts. to 
develop this site into a proper historical 
memorial, and I sincerely: believe that 
these efforts have much merit and are of 
great national interest. I feel certain that 
this site, when developed, will be an out- 
standing point of interest ‘and will at- 
tract many, many thousands of visitors 
each year. A large population is within 
an easy day’s drive of the site and this 
includes significant portions of Alabama 
and northern’ Florida. It is located ap- 
proximately 60 miles south and west of 
Macon, Ga., approximately 120 miles 
south of Atlanta and approximately 50 
miles south and east of Columbus, Ga. 
Interstate 75 runs approximately 25 miles 
éast of Andersonville and the site is also 
easily accessible to other main road con- 
nectors and hence readily available to 
all of our Nation’s citizens. 

This legislation has been enthusiasti- 
cally supported by all of the local com- 
‘munities in the area and attested to by 
written resolutions: and letters of en- 
dorsement from local city governments 
and also from the Governor of the State 
of Georgia,*the Georgia State Depart- 
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ment of Industry and! Trade, the State 
historical commission, and local cham- 
ber of commerce which were presented 
at the committee hearings on this pro- 
posal, 

I have some excellent photographs 
with ‘me showing several monuments 
erected by States whose sons fought with 
the Union. Thése again ‘attest to the in- 
terest and refiect the strong national 
appeal ‘of Andersonville. I would ‘be 
happy for you to come by and look at 
these touching photographs'and observe 
them more closely. 

I commend the National Parks Serv- 
ice for developing a plan for this site 
which will offer the untold overall pris- 
on story of the Civil War, as well as the 
role of the war camp history, and wish to 
strongly urge your approval.of this 
measure. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 140, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 18306, INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr, Speaker, by.direc- 
tion of the Committee.on Rules, I call up 
House: Resolution 1179 and ask for: its 
immediate consideration: 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: : 

H. Res. 1179 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of. this 
resolution it shall-be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
18306) to authorize United States participa- 
tion.in increases in the resources of certain 
international financial institutions, to. pro- 
vide for an annual audit of the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund by the General Account- 
ing Office, and for other, purposes. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not .to exceed two 
hours, to be.equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
the bill shall be read for amendments under 
the five-minute rule by chapters instead of 
by sections. It shall be in order to consider 
without intervention of any point of order 
the amendment recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency now 
printed on page 8, line 6 through line 10 of 
the, bill..At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. BOLLING). is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. SmIrH), pending which I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for an open rule.’ As those who listened 
will know from the reading of the reso- 
lution, the-rule provides the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule by chapters instead of by 
sections. 

The waiver of points of order is to a 
section which provides for an alternate 
Executive Director for the Inter-Amer- 
ican- Development Bank. We were told 
in the Rules. Committee that the pro- 
vision ‘was not: germane, and that. is 
why we granted the waiver, 

Mr. Speaker, as far as I know, there 
is no controversy whatsoever on the rule. 
I; therefore, reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

: Mr; Speaker, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has adequately explained the rule 
and the reason for the waiver of points. 
oforder. 

As far°as the bill is concerned, the 
purpose of the bill is to increase our 
quotas and subscriptions to several in- 
ternational financial institutions. Rather 
than report several bills, as has been the 
case in the past—one for each such in- 
stitution—the committee has combined 
them.all in one bill. 

The bill provides for congressional ap- 
proval for a U.S. contribution of $100,- 
000,000 to the Asian Development Bank’s 
consolidated special fund, This contribu- 
tion will be made in three installments: 
in fiscal 1970; $25,000,000; in 1971, $35,- 
000,000; in 1972, $40,000,000. Our con- 
tribution would be in the form of non- 
interest-bearing letters of credit. 

Loans from the special fund are for 
high priority development projects in 
emérging nations. Interest rates range 
from 144 to 3 percent with repayment pe- 
riods of up to 40 years. Projects assisted 
deal with land irrigation and develop- 
ment, transportation and highway devel- 
opment, and power transmission projects. 

The bill authorizes the U.S. Governor 
to the International Monetary Fund to 
agree to an increase of $1,540,000,000 in 
the U.S. quota to the Fund. Our repre- 
sentative is also authorized to agree to 
an increase of $3,000,000,000 in capital 
stock of the World Bank. The U.S. share 
of the increase would be $246,100,000, of 
which 10 percent would be immediately 
paid in and the remaining 90 percent 
would be subject to call as needed. On 
both these actions, prior to voting for 
such changes, our Governor tothe Inter- 
national Monetary Fund must have con- 
gressional approval. 

Of the $1,540,000,000 increase in the 
U.S. quota in the Fund, 25 percent, or 
$385,000,000, is payable in gold. The bal- 
ance will be paid in the form of a letter 
of credit held by the Fund. 

The International Monetary Fund, es- 
tablished in 1946, is used by the nations 
of the world to adjust their trade’ bal- 
ances and assist them in overcoming 
shortrun fiscal and monetary difficulties 
in their balance of payments. The United 
States last used its resources in 1964-86. 
The increased quotas agreed to by the bill 
are equal to about 25 percent of the cur- 
rent quotas. Nations generally will be 
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called on to.increase their contribution by 
seme.25 percent, based_upon.a formula. 
U.S. participation „will be increased by 
29.8 percent, Upon payment. of this in- 
creased quota, nations will receive their 
full quota under the new special drawing 
rights program, a new international asset 
for settling trade balances and balance of 
payments outlays. 

At the same time, the World Bank is 
seeking to increase ‘its capital stock by 
$3,000,000,000, The U.S. share, based on 
formula, is $246,100,000. Again, congres- 
sional approval is required before the 
U.S. representative can agree to the in- 
crease. Only 10 percent of the increase 
must be immediately paid in; the re- 
maining 90 percent is subject to be called 
as required. 


The bill also provides for increasing” 


the resources of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank by authorizing an in- 
crease of the capital stock of the Bank 
by. $2,000,000,000. Member nations will 
then subscribe to their proportionate 
share of such new stock. The share of 
the United States is $823,520,000. Of this 
total amount $673,520,000 will remain 
callable by the bank at some future time. 
The remainder, $150,000,000 will be paid 
into the Bank in three annual payments 
of $50,000,000, beginning in fiscal 1971. 
The United States will also contribute 
$1,000,000,000.in three annual payments 
to the Fund for special operations of the 
Bank, 

The first payment, due in fiscal 1971, is 
$100,000,000. The balance .will be paid in 
two equal payments of $450,000,000 each 
in 1972 and 1973. 

The committee report emphasizes that 
the total actual cost to the U.S. Treasury 
of this legislation will probably not ex- 
ceed -$1,270,000,000, and that this total 
cost will be spread ‘out over Many years, 

The bill authorizes a GAO audit, sub- 
ject to control by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, of the operations of the ex- 
change stabilization fund, a device with- 
in the Treasury for handling financial 
dealings with foreign countries. In order 
to insure that such operations remain 
confidential, the Secretary is given au- 
thority to remove from GAO audit any 
matter he determines to be internation- 
ally significant. Regulat audits will still 
be carried on, as currently provided by 
statute, by auditors of the Treasury 
Department, 

Finally, the bill’ requires that the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Policy, in its 
annual report to the Congress, shall in- 
clude a statement with respect to each 
loan made by the World Bank, the Asian 
Development Bank, and the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank. This statement 
must, state the position of the U.S. rep- 
resentative with respect to each: loan, 
and how’such loan will benefit the peo- 
ple of the recipient country. With re- 
spect to member nations of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, such re- 
port must also state the measures taken 
by each country to reduce its military 
expenditures and to strengthen demo- 
cratic institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule, and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time- 
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Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I. move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their nanies: 

[Rol] No: 294] 


Feighan 

Fish 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford, Gerald R. Passma: 


Abbitt 


Molichan 
Monagan 
_ Morton 
The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 303 
Members have answered to their.names, 
a quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS ` 


Mr: PATMAN.: Mr. Speaker, I moye 
that ‘the House resolve “itself ‘into: the 
Committee-of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of ‘the bill (H.R. 18306) to authorize U.S. 
participation in increases in- the. re- 
sources of certain international financial 
institutions, to provide for an annual 
audit of the exchange stabilization fund 
by the General Accounting Office, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to, 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House’ réesdived itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union’for the con- 
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sideration of the bill, H.R. 18306, with 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PaTMAN) will 
be recognized for 1 hour, and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL) 
will be recognized for 1, hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PATMAN): 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 18306 would pro- 
vide increases in the resources of four 
great multilateral institutions, the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank, the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and the Asian Development Bank. 

Mr. Chairman, immediately after the 
House met today the Speaker of the 
House read a message to him from the 
President of the United States in which 
it was stated, and I will read the first 
paragraph, and only. parts of the others: 

Dear Mr, Speaker: There is now pending 
before the House a bill of vital importance 
to the international economic and financial 
interests of the United States. H.R. 18306 
authorizes. increased U.S. participation’ in 
four multilateral financial institutions: The 
International Monetary Fund, thei- World 
Bank, the -Inter-American’ Development 
Bank, and the Asian Development Bank. 


On page 2 it says: 

Passage of the legislation is essential 

To maintain United States leadership in 
international monetary affairs and to avoid 
a substantial and continuing loss in our share 
of allocations of Special Drawing Rights be- 
ginning on January 1, 1971; 

To enable other countries to subscribe to 
almost $2 billion of World Bank capital stock 
and to carry out a policy of maintaining 
equity in Bank and Fund subscription which 
we have strongly advocated in the past; 

To allow us to participate with other de- 
veloped countries in the peaceful develop- 
ment in Asia; 

To join with our Latin American neigh 
bors in an effort to speed economic and soctal 
progress. ā 


The last paragraph says: 

This legislation has my full support. I be- 
lieve that the national interest. will be served 
by passage of H.R. 18306,.and I strongly urge 
prompt and favorable action by the House 
of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp NIxoNn. 


Mr. Chairman, first, H.R. 18306 would 
allow the United States to participate in 
a 35-percent increase in the quotas of the 
International Monetary Fund. Our share 
would be $1,540 million to be paid .one 
quarter in gold and the remainder in the 
form of a letter of credit. This quota in- 
crease would be a monetary transaction 
and would not involve any budgetary 
outlay. ; 

The International Monetary Fund is 
the institution through which free-world 
countries conduct their monetary affairs 
and lies at the center of international 
economic relations. Each country’s bal- 
ance of payments encompasses the full 
range of its economic:and. political re- 
lations with other nations—trade, travel, 
investment, military spending, and for- 
eign. aid. The international monetary 
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system links national payments posi- 
tions, and ‘hence the domestic economies 
of all countries. It must ‘function 
smoothly if world trade, international in- 
vestment and political relations among 
nations are to prosper—particularly since 
imbalances inevitably arise as some 
countries temporarily spend more abroad 
than they earn, while others correspond- 
ingly earn more than they spend. 

The proposed quota increases in which 
this bill would authorize U.S. participa- 
tion are required to expand the Fund’s 
resources to match today’s increased 
levels of world trade and capital move- 
ments. The size of Fund quotas deter- 
mines a country’s drawing rights, the 
ability to use the exchange resources of 
the Fund, and also the amount of Special 
Drawing Rights which a member is en- 
titled to: It is clearly to our advantage to 
ensure that the Fund’s supply of ex- 
change resources is maintained at an 
adequate level. Further, failure to accept 
our quota increase would mean we would 
receive $135 million less in SDR alloca- 
tions on ‘each of the next two allocation 
dates, January 1, 1971; and January 1, 
1972: . , ; 

H.R, 18306" would also authorize the 
United States to vote for a $3 billion in- 
crease in the authorized capital stock 
of the World Bank and to subscribe to 
$246.1 million of the capital stock of the 
Bank, 10 percent of which would be paid 
in and the remainder of which would 
be callable in the unlikely event of a de- 
fault by the Bank on its obligations. The 
U.S. subscription would represent 11 per- 
cent of the total $2,222 million to be sub- 
scribed by 75 members. The increases 
in subscriptions to the World Bank are 
designed to parallel the increases in 
quotas in the’ Fund. Countries which 
have increased in economic strength be- 
yond the average have been assigned 
quot increases in the Fund beyond the 
general level of 25 percent by which all 
quotas are to be increased. The subscrip- 
tions to the Bank are designed to reflect 
in the Bank the shifts in economic 
strength which are thus reflected in 
quota increases in the Fund. This policy 
of parallel increases in the Bank to re- 
flect changes in position in the Fund is 
one of long standing, but this is the first 
time that the United States has been 
asked to take suth a special increase. 

The World Bank is the sister institu- 
tion of the Fund and stands as the 
premier multilateral institution in the 
field of development finance. It has set 


‘the pattern and standard for other mul- 


tilateral development finance activities. 
The World Bank finances its loan oper- 
ations primarily through borrowing in 
the world’s capital markets. This bor- 
rowing is backed by the Bank’s callable 
capital which can be called in the event 
of a default by the Bank on its debt ob- 
ligations. The Bank has an excellent 
credit standing and borrows at near gov- 
ernment rates. It relends these borrowed 
funds at rates and on terms which re- 
fiect its own borrowing costs and repay- 
ment obligations. 

The. largest outlay which H.R. 18306 
would authorize would be for the Inter- 
American Development Bank: This is-ap- 


propriate in light of the special impor-. 
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tance Latin America has for this country 
and our traditional close relationship 
with ‘our neighbors to the south, Our 
contributions. to the IDB would be of 
three different types, paid-in capital, 
callable capital, anda contribution to 
the Fund for Special Operations. 

The IDB has an ordinary lending win- 
dow, like the World Bank, which makes 
loans ‘on conventional- terms; Like the 
World Bank, the IDB has paid-in capi- 
tal and callable capital, the latter to be 
used. as backing. for borrowing in the 
world’s capital markets. The IDB has 
borrowed ‘successfully in- the United 
States, Europe, Canada, and Japan. 
In addition, short-term bonds have 
been placed with central banking 
agencies in Latin America. HR. 18306 
would authorize a U.S: contribution 
of $150 million to the paid-in capi- 
tal of the IDB payable in three equal 
annual: installments anda -subscription 
of' $673.52 million to the'callable capital 
of the IDB, to be subscribed half in fiscal 
year 1971 and half in fiscal-year 1973, 
but, payable only in the event ofa default 
by the Bank on its. obligations. These 
subscriptions to paid-in and callable 
capital will-enable the IDB to accelerate 
its lending» from ordinary capital re- 
sources. 

The IDB also has a soft loan facility 
known as the Fund for Special Opera- 
tions or the FSO. Loans from the FSO 
are made on concessional terms for proj- 
ects of an infrastructure nature which 
donot generate immediate cash flows and 
ta countries which cannot afford the 
foreign exchange burden.of conventional 
repayment schedules and ‘rates. The bill 
would authorize a U.S. contribution of $1 
billion to the FSO payable $100 million 
in. fiscal year 1971 and $450 million: in 
each of the following 2 years, The im- 
mediate budgetary impact of these pay- 
ments will be mitigated by the letter of 
credit payment procedure planned for 
the cash contributions authorized by this 
bill. In lieu of cash the United States will 
pay -in : nonnegotiable, noninterest- 
bearing letters of credit. There is no 
budgetary impact at the time these. let- 
ters of credit are issued, The banks, 
once they have received these letters of 
credit, may make loan commitments 
against them. Actual cash is transferred 
by the United States as needed to pay 
presented bills of contractors and sup- 
pliers. The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee report on H.R. 18306 estimates 
that through the use of this letter of 
credit procedure, the budgetary impact of 
this bill will be $35 million in fiscal 1971, 
$68 million in fiscal 1972, and $155 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1973. The remaining impact 
will be spread into future years. 

Another aspect of this bill which de- 
serves emphasis is the fact that the mul- 
tilateral approach serves to mobilize 
other countries’,resources in the develop- 
ment effort. In particular, with regard to 
the Fund for Special Operations that 
fact can be dramatically illustrated. For 
every $2 the United States is putting up, 
Latin American countries will put up $1. 
Contrast this to the situation when the 
IDB was just: getting underway. Taking 
the Social Progress Trust Fund and the 
FSO together the U.S. put up $11 for soft 
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loan resources for every $1 contributed 
by Latin American countries. In the 1964 
contributions this ratio was reduced to 
8 to 1, in 1965 to 5 to 1, and in 1967 to 
3 tol. 

Finally, H.R. 18306 would authorize 
a contribution of $100 million to the 
soft loan facilities of the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank. 

The Asian Development Bank is the 
regional development bank of Asia. It is 
truly an Asian bank. Its regional mem- 
bers have contributed a majority of the 
resources and the United States has 
only a 20-percent share of $200 million, 
being matched in ordinary capital con- 
tributions by Japan. 

The limited nature of U.S. participa- 
tion is appropriated in view of the 
strength of Japan and its ability to con- 
tribute substantially to development ef- 
forts. At the time, U.S. participation, 
while not dominant, serves to manifest 
our interest in the peaceful development 
of Asia. 

The contribution to the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank which would be authorized 
by this bill has built-in features which 
will insure that others do their fair 
share. The bill provides that the U.S. 
contribution may not be the single larg- 
est. contribution nor may it constitute 
more than half the funds provided by all 
countries to-the Special Funds of the 
ADB. 

Payment. would be made in the form 
of nonnegotiable, non-interest-bearing 
letters of credit so that, again, the 
budgetary impact will be deferred. 

The Asian Development Bank, founded 
in 1966, is young, but it has already 
demonstrated its ability to handle re- 
sources effectively and channel them 
into the necessary development of Asia. 

Mr. Speaker; I firmly believe that 
multilateral development finance insti- 
tutions are deserving of increasing levels 
of support. They serve to effectively 
mobilize both public and private re- 
sources for the development process. 
They provide technical expertise and a 
forum for the exchange of ideas between 
donor and donee states. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, too, needs con- 
tinued support and increased resources 
to carry out its vital functions. It has 
come to play the leading role in the free 
world’s monetary affairs. H.R. 18306 
takes into account these factors while 
insuring that our participation is kept at 
levels which we can afford. I ‘strongly 
urge its passage. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, it is very fascinating 
to hear the gentleman from Texas say 
that this is not going to cause any out- 
flow of capital from the United States. I 
do not know of any reason why we should 
have this bill here if that is what it 
means. This bill is meaningless. if it does 
not mean an outflow of capital supplied 
by the taxpayers. 

Iam particularly interested at this mo- 
ment in the timing of all of the propa- 
ganda in favor of this bill. The message 
from the President that came in today— 
the demand that this bill be passed be- 
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fore. somebody takes off on a junket to 
Europe—and all that sort of thing. 

I would not be surprised, before the 
afternoon is over, to hear that there are 
unidentified submarines lurking off our 
shores or unidentified planes in the sky 
as a crisis reason for passing this legis- 
lation, which is going to add a huge 
burden to the already bad financial situ- 
ation in this country. 

I never cease to be amazed by state- 
ments that the House can approve bills 
such as this one, to provide more than 
$3 billion of additional financing for in- 
ternational institutions. Yet it is not go- 
ing to cost a stinking dime. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I say to the gentle- 
man that did not, at least I did not in- 
tend to say to the gentleman, that it 
would not cost us a dime. If I made that 
statement, I was in error. I said that for 
this fiscal year the cost, the investment, 
will not run more than $35 million. It is 
allocated in a way in subsequent years 
that there will not be any hardship on 
our country. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. May I 
ask first, is this an increase, and if it is, 
over last year’s authorization, how much 
is the increase; and, second, does this add 
to the total U.S. debt, and, if so how 
much? 

Mr. PATMAN. The esteemed and most 
able and competent gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Reuss) is the chairman of 
the subcommittee that handles this par- 
ticular legislation. I know he is prepared 
to cover that. I do not wish to duplicate 
his answer at this time. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, how much 
money are we going to put into this 
whole business? Did I not hear the gen- 
tleman say that the bill is for some $1,- 
500,000,000? 

Mr. PATMAN, Ultimately—in part, 
yes—but over a long period of time. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Reuss) will allocate that the way it 
should be allocated according to the bill. 

Mr. HAYS. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I understood that the gentle- 
man read part of a letter from the Presi- 
dent asking for this expenditure. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAYS. This is the same President 
who says that we cannot afford more 
money for education; is it not? 

Mr, PATMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAYS. And he is the same Presi- 
dent who says we cannot afford more 
money to clean up our streams; is it not— 
and the same President who says we can- 
not afford more money for air pollution; 
is it not? 4 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, to an extent. 

Mr. HAYS. But we can afford $1,500,- 
000,000 to put in these banks where even 
the. employees, as I understand in one 
instance, can borrow money from them 
without very much security, if any. 

It seems to me if the President is wor- 
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ried about balancing the budget and 
about priorities, he does not-show much 
indication of it here. I do not think any- 
one who has the interest of the United 
States at heart ought to vote for this. 

Mr. PATMAN. This will be fully dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to reserve 
the remainder of my time and yield to 
the. gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Reuss) such time as he may require. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is recognized. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 18306 
authorizes U.S. participation in in- 
creases of the’ resources of four multi- 
lateral financial institutions: the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank, the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and the Asian Development Bank. 
One of these institutions, the Fund, is 
concerned with financial relationships 
among nations, the other three with 
development lending. j 

Our participation in these institutions 
brings» important advantages to the 
United States. We must continue and 
sustain, this record of success. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


ba te are the basic provisions of the 

First. It would authorize the U.S. Gov- 
ernor of the Fund to consent to an in- 
crease of $1,540 million in the U.S. quota 
in the International Monetary Fund and 
authorize an appropriation for that pur- 
pose. 

Second. It would authorize the U.S. 
Governor of the Bank to vote for a $3 
billion increase in the capital stock of 
the Bank, subscribe to 2,461 additional 
shares of the Bank’s capital, and auth- 
orize an appropriation of $246.1 million 
for this purpose. 

Third. It would extend existing legis- 
lation by allowing the’ U.S. Governor of 
the Fund to vote for allocations of Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights to the United States 
in any future basic period in ân amount 
equal to the. U.S. quota in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

Fourth. It would authorize the United 
States to subscribe to an increase of $823 
million to the Ordinary Capital of the 
Inter-American Bank, and to pledge $1 
billion in contributions to the Bank’s 
Fund for Special Operations, as well as 
authorize appropriations for these pur- 
poses. 

Fifth. It would authorize the United 
States to enter into an agreement with 
the Asian Development Bank provid- 
ing for a U.S. contribution of $100 mil- 
lion to the Special Funds of the’ Bank 
and to authorize appropriations for this 
purpose. 

Since World War II the United States 
has been a prime mover in the free 
world’s international financial institu- 
tions. Our initial involvement was based 
on the conviction that the partnership 
of nations forged for the needs of war 
should be. continued for the works of 
peace. The success of these endeavors can 
be seen in the growth they have achieved 
and the outstanding records of accom- 
plishment they have compiled. 

The Fund, at the end of its first full 
year of operation had 44 member nations 
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and resources of $6.5 billion. By the end 
of 1969 it had grown to a membership 
of 115 nations and resources of $21.3 
billion. 

The Fund has recently assumed addi- 
tional responsibilities in administering 
the new Special Drawing Rights. It is the 
primary institution for multilateral co- 
operation in international. monetary 
matters. 

The World Bank had a total of $7,670 
million of authorized capital subscribed 
by June 30, 1946. Today it has $23 billion 
of supscribed capital. Through the end 
of calendar year 1969 the Bank had 
signed agreements providing for loans of 
over $13.4. billion, of which $9.9 billion 
had been disbursed. Recently the Bank 
has greatly increased: its lending activi~ 
ties in. line with expanding opportunities 
for the productive use of capital in the 
developing countries. Loan agreements 
committing over $1.8 billion were con- 
cluded between July 1, 1968, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1969. 

Alongside the.original organizations; 
the Fund and Bank, have grown up 
others with specialized roles or! special- 
ized geographic areas of,focus—the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation, the In- 
ter-American Development Bank, the In- 
ternational Development Association and 
the Asian Development Bank, 

By serving the world well, these in- 
stitutions have served the United States, 
because only in a world of growing econ- 
omies and expanding trade can we in 
this country continue to enjoy the fruits 


of our own economy. The progress and, 


prosperity of the Unitéd States are in- 
extricably intertwined with the progress 
and prosperity of the rest of the world. 

ADVANTAGES OF MULTILATERAL INSTITUTIONS 

The principal advantages of multi- 
lateral financial;institutions are burden- 
sharing, and economic expertise. 

Through these institutions other 
developed countries share with the 
United ,States the. cost. of: providing 
development assistance, as other nations. 
have grown in economic strength, our 
share of the financial cost has declined. 
Looking at the record since 1945, we. can 
see a steady reduction in the percentage 
of financial participation of this coun- 
try. This is a major advantage for the 
United States. 

In the Fund the United States had 
34.37 percent of the initial proposed total 
of Fund quotas. Today the United States 
has 24.17 percent of Fund quotas. If the 
pending quotas increases become effec- 
tive, the percentage will decline to 23.16 
percent. 

In 1945 the United States subscribed 
to almost 35 percent of the original pro- 
posed subscriptions. of the World Bank. 
The present U.S. subscription is 27,53 per- 
cent. It will decline to 26.04 percent if 
the pending increases in the resources of 
the Bank become effective. 

Looking at the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank in the early 1960’s, the first 
years of the Bank, for every $1 of Latin 
American money the United States con- 
tributed $11 to the soft loan resources of 
the Bank. In 1964 the ratio was $1 to $8, 
in 1965 $1 to $5, and in 1968 $1 to $3. 
Under the provisions of this bill, this 
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ratio would beofurther reduced to $1 to 
$2. í í 
In the Asian Bank, we have just under 
20 percent of the total capital, and Japan 
has an equal share. 

To illustrate: the burden~sharing in- 
volved in this proposal, I point out that 
other countries willbe: committing over 
$3.7 billion to. the World Bank, the In- 
ter-American Development.» Bank, and 
the Asian Development Bank. In. the 
World: Bank: other members will sub- 
scribe $2. billion, cand. im the Inter- 
American Development ‘Bank ‘replenishs 
ment, the Latin. American countries will 
contribute $1.6 billion. In the. Asian 
Development Bank $159 million has: al- 
ready been pledged by other contributors. 

In addition to the sharing of the fi- 
nancial burden of development: financ- 
ing, ‘so! that we ido not carry all of the 
cost ourselves,’ the multilateral approach 
assures that lending judgments: will be 
made on strictly economic grounds. Mul- 
tilateralinstitutions bring together under 
one roof:experts: from all over the world. 
They, minimize the political. and: ideo- 
logical complications which cancdistort 
the assistance relationship: 

Burden-sharing and the economic: ex- 
pertness help us get. the’most for our 
money. ; 

BUDGETARY IMPACT 

Let us now turn to'the budgetary im- 
paèt of H.R: 18306. 

Tt is ‘useful to keep) in mind the àis- 
tinction Detween the functions which 
are served by the International Monetary 
Fund and by the other institutions with 
which this bill deals. This’ distinction is 
important to°an- understanding of the 
limited budgetary impact of this bill. The 
other ‘multilateral’ financial organiza- 
tions to which the'United States sub- 
scribes capitalare Gevelopmient lending 
organizations. The Fund is a reserve pool 
in whiech-funds are deposited and from 
which funds in the form of needed for- 
eign currencies may be withdrawn. Thus, 
the Fund quota increase- represents a 
monetary transaction with no ‘budget 
outlay involved, The President’s Com-~+ 
mission on Budget Concepts ‘described 
United States transactions with the Fund 
as “monetary exchanges through which 
tHe United States receives international 
reserve assets,” and recommendec that, 
“subscriptions, drawings, and other 
transactions reflecting net changes in 
the US. position. with the International 
Monetary Fund should be excluded from 
budget receipts and expenditures.” The 
Fund portion of the bill. will not result 
in budgetary expenditures.- > 

Moreover, only a part of the contri- 
butions to the development tending insti 
tutions will involve budgetary outlays. 

The bill would authorize ‘the United 
States to subscribe to $246 million of the 
capital stock of the World Bank. But, 
only 10° percent, $24.6 million, will be 
paid in to the Bank and thus entail a 
budgetary outlay. 

The remaining amount, $221.4 million, 
represents callable capital whith can’ be 
called only if needed to meet the Bank's 
obligations. On the strength of callable 
capital; the Bank’ borrows in the private 
capital markets of the world the funds 
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whichiit needs to carry on its lending op- 
erations. These borrowings: have: mobi- 
lized »private capital in the development 
effortand have reduced the need for Gov- 
ernment aid contributions. The Bank has 
operated in this manner since its incep- 
tion and ‘has:set'the pattern for other 
development: lending ‘institutions, There 
has never been a call on capital. The 
chances are remote that°there ever will 
be. 

The'same analysis applies'to the Inter- 
American Development Bank. The! bill 
would authorize.a subscription of $673.5 
million to callable capital and1$150: mil- 
lion to paid-in. capital Only the $150 
million of paid-in capitalinvolves a budg- 
etary outlay.-The callable ‘capital will be 
uséd as backing for public borrowing and 
may be called only if meeded ‘to méet:the 
Bank’s obligations. The likelihood reaper 
a call is remote. 

‘Thus, a total-of.$2.4 billion of the coms 
mitments contained in this: billowill not 
result in budgetary costs. 

Other provisions mitigate the expendi- 
ture effect of the remaining $1.3 billion 
of commitments: The letter of credit 
method of’ payment'!will be used by the 
United) States in order to minimize the 
budgetary impact of those parts of the 
bilt which involve budgetary outlays. The 
bill authorizes the following: budgetary 
outlays: $24.6 million to the World Bank 
in fiscal year 1971; $60 million for fistal 
year 1970-197 t, and $40 million in fiscal 
year 1972 tothe Asian Barik; and ‘$150 
milion in fiscal.year 1971 and $500 mil- 
lion in each of fiscal years:1972 and'1973 
to “the Inter-American) Development 
Bank. f 

These commitments. are made in-the 
form of lettersof credit, so that loamob-= 
ligations can be made but these detters of 
credit will not be drawn upon by the re- 
cipient institutions for immediate: cash 
outiays. ‘A cash outlay  wilb occur only 
when ‘funds are needed to: meeta con= 
tractors orsupplier's bill. 

Through ‘the use of this mechanism, 
the! total budgetary impact ofthis bilb is 
estimated at- $35 million: in fiscal year 
1014; $70 million incfiscal year 1972, and 
$155 million in fiscal year 1973. The re- 
mainder will be stretched: out: over a 
number of additional years. The limited 
nature: of the immediate budgetary im- 
pactiof this'bill isan important consid- 
eration in its:favor. 

I now turn to the reasons for the pro- 
posed subscriptions contsmed in each of 
the titles of this bill. 


THE IMF 


The quota increase in the: fuxid will 
allow us to keep/our positión of leader- 
ship in the fund. Since quota sizé detér- 
minés‘ the amount of Special’ Drawing 
Rights which’ # member receives ‘upon an 
SDR. allocation, if wé take no action on 
this ‘bill the’ Inited States will “receive 
$130 million léss in SDR allocations on 
each of the next two allocation dates, 
Januaty “1, 197i and January 1, 1972, 
than we would receive if the’ bill were 
passed. 

Moreover, quota size determines voting 
power as Well as'SDR. allocations. If’ all 
members except the United States accept. 
their quota increases, our’ voting power 
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would decline from the present 21.40 
percent to 17.13 percent. 

Third, we will receive increased 
drawing rights in the Pund in exchange 
for our quota increase. If other members 
subscribe to their increases as expected, 
the Fund will obtain $3.28 billion of the 
currencies of the other industrialized 
nations. The Fund will be better equipped 
to supply currencies, and the United 
States will have increased rights to draw 
currencies. 

THE WORLD BANK 

The proposed increases in capital sub- 
scriptions in the World Bank are de- 
signed to parallel the special quota in- 
creases inthe Fund. Since the founding 
of the World Bank and the Fund, it has 
beem a general principle that’ countries 
receiving special increases in‘ their Fund 
quotas increase their subscriptions to the 
capital of the World Bank by'a’commen- 
surate amount. The United States has 
in the past strongly supported this policy 
of parallel contributions on the ground 
that it results ina fairer sharing of con- 
tributions to the capital/of the World 
Bank. It has, in the past, resulted in 
increased subscriptions of -$3.5 billion. 
On the occasion of the present increased 
subscriptions, 74 other ‘countries will ‘be 
subscribing over $2 billion. The U.S, 
share is.only 14 percent of the total in- 
creased ‘subscriptions. It is clearly in our 
interest to take our share of this increase. 

ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Chapter 1 of H.R. 18306 authorizes the 
U.S. Governor of the Asian Development 
Bank, the Secretary of the Treasury, to 
enter into an agreement with the Bank 
providing for a United States contribu- 
tion of $100 million to the Bank. The 
United States contribution is to be used 
to finance high-priority” development 
projects. and programs in developing 
member countries of the Bank, with 
emphasis on projects and programs in 
Southeast Asia. 

The, Asian Development Bank was 
established in 1966 as a result of an Asian 
initiative to foster economic growth and 
cooperation in the region of Asia and the 
Far East. 

The Bank now has 35 members and 
$1,004 million subscribed capital. It has 
21 regional members, three of iem de- 
veloped—Japan, Australia, and New 
Zealand—and ‘14 nonregional membets, 
including the United States, Canada, and 
12 European countries. 

In its 3 full years of operation, -thë 
Bank has maintained increasing levels of 
activity. It has made commitments of 
$163,083,000 for 32 loans to 13 countries. 
It has undertaken 24 technical assistance 
projects in 12 countries, and a number of 
important regional activities. 

The rate of growth of the Bank’s lend- 
ing activities is expected fo continue. In 
its first year of operation, 1967, the Bank 
organized itself. In its second year of op- 
eration, 1968; loan commitments were 
$42 million. In 1969, they were $98 mil- 
lion. New loan commitments in 1970 are 
expected to total more than $200 million, 

The purpose of the Special Funds op- 
erations of the Asian Development Bank 
is to provide financing for high priority 
development programs and projects in 
Asia on concessional terms where neces- 
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sary to supplement the development fi- 
nancing which the Bank now provides 
from its Ordinary Capital resources. The 
process of economic development requires 
the financing of infrastructure and other 
long term projects which are essential to 
economic growth, but which do not yield 
financial returns early enough or high 
enough to service loans made on conven- 
tional terms; Many of the member coun- 
tries of the Bank do not otherwise have 
the capacity to finance the needed proj- 
ects through conventional loans.. The 
Bank cannot furnish this needed financ- 
ing out of its ordinary resources. 

The Republics of China and Korea, 
both members of the;Bank, are good ex- 
amples of Asian countries which have 
benefited from concessional financing of 
the type envisaged for the Special Funds 
operations of the Bank, Less than two 
decades ago, both countries suffered the 
same relative ‘level of poverty as the 
poorer countries of South and Southeast 
Asia. Benefiting from concessional assist- 
ance, both China and Korea have ex- 
perienced high rates of, economic-growth 
in recent years, The primary objective of 
U.S, foreign. assistance, programs. has 
longibeen to raise less developed coun- 
tries. to a level of self-sustaining eco- 
nomic growth. It is to this end that. the 
Special Funds operations of, the Asian 
Development Bank are dedicated. 

H.R 18306 authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $100 million to the Special Funds 
resources of the Asian Development Bank 
in three annual installments of $25 mil- 
lion, -$35 million, and $40 million, The 
U.S. contribution will be used only for 
high priority. loans made on concessional 
terms and for technical assistance credits 
made on a reimbursable basis. Consistent 
with the goal of shared participation in 
the funding and operations of the Bank, 
HR, 18306 stipulates that the total U.S, 
contribution to the Special Funds shall 
at all times constitute only a minority of 
the total Special Funds resources of the 
Bank. 

The proposed contribution will have 
only a minimum effect on the U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments situation. The funds 
may be expended ‘by the Bank only 
for the proctirement of U.S. goods 
and services, unless the U.S. Governor, 
in consultation with the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Mone- 
tary Financial Policies, determines 
that procurement elsewhere would ma- 
terially improve the ability of the Bank 
to carry out. the objectives of its special 
funds-resources and would be compat- 
ible with the international financial posi- 
tion of the United States. Several con- 
tributors to the special funds have al- 
ready made their funds available. for 
procurement in other member countries. 

Six countries have already offered con- 
tributions to the Bank's special funds in 
the total amount of $159.45 million. 
Japan has offered $100 million, of which 
$40 million has been made available and 
$30 million is budgeted for 1970. Canada 
has pledged $25 million over 5 years, of 
which $15 million is now available. Den- 
mark has provided $2 million. The Neth- 
erlands has provided $1.1 million and 
pledged another $7.2 million. In addition, 
at the Bank’s third annual meeting, held 
at Seoul, Korea, on April 9-11, 1970, Aus- 
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tralia offered $9.75 million over 3. years 
and the, United Kingdom offered £6 mil- 
lion—$14,4 million—over 4 years. Other 
countries have also indicated the possi- 
bility of contributions in the future. We 
should act now to join with these coun- 
tries in building a strong, long-range 
concessional lending facility within the 
Bank, 


INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


H.R. 18306 also enables the United 
States to participate in its share of the 
proposed increases in the ordinary capi- 
tal and Fund for Special Operations re- 
sources of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Specifically, the legislation authorizes 
the US. Governor of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Secre- 
tary ofthe Treasury, to vote in favor of 
the resolution to increase the Bank’s au- 
thorized capital stock) by $2,000,000,000, 
and upon adoption of such resolution, to 
agree on behalf of the United States to 
subscribe to an additional 82,352 shares 
of the Bank’s authorized capital stock, 
with respect to which $150 million will 
be paid: in and  $673,520,000 will be 
callable, 

Second, it would authorize him to vote 
in favor of the resolution to increase the 
resources of the Fund for Special Opera- 
tions by the equivalent of $1,500,000,000, 
and upon adoption of that resolution, to 
agree on behalf of the United States to 
pay to’ the Fund for Special-Operations 
thesum of $1,000,000,000. 

In addition, the bill authorizes the ap- 
propriation of the sums necessary to 
make these commitments. 

These sums would enable the Bank 
to implement. its plan to increase total 
lending by 50 percent or more. over the 
next several years, from a current an- 
nual level of $600 million to: $900 million 
or higher. 

Although great emphasis has been 
placed by the Bank on the need to mo- 
bilize internal savings for development, 
internal savings will fall far short of de- 
velopment needs. 

Approval of this replenishment, pro- 
posal is thus essential to enable. the 
Bank to meet its target, and, indeed, to 
continue its lending programs past 1971. 
The status of the ordinary capital or 
“hard-currency windcw” of the Bank is 
such that.by the end of this year, the 
hard currencies will be insufficient to 
carry on another full year of operations 
even at current levels, approximately 
$200 million a year, let alone reach its 
new target level of $300 million a year. 
A similar situation exists in the Bank’s 
FSO or “soft” loan resources, which will 
be inadequate to meet anticipated loan 
commitments for calendar year 1971. 
The new resources will permit a pro- 
gressive increase in the FSO lending from 
last year’s rate of $400 million to about 
$600 million a year by 1973. 

While the sums called for by this new 
replenishment are substantial, the im- 
pact of this authorization request on the 
U.S. budget will be substantially less 
than the authorization figure, and will 
be spread over a period of years, 

First, the callable capital subscrip- 
tion, of $673.5 million, is a guaranty 
standing behind Bank borrowings, and 
it is not expected to result in any ex- 
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penditure now or in the future. Half 
would be subscribed in fiscal year 1971, 
and the other half in fiscal year 1973. 
Second, the paid-in portion of our capi- 
tal subscription will be paid in equal 
annual installments of $50 million, be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1971, and will be 
in the form of a letter of credit, upon 
which draw-downs are not anticipated 
until fiscal year 1972. In this manner, 
this $150 million expenditure is expected 
to be spread over a number of years 
beyond. 1973. 

Finally, the U.S. contribution to 
the Fund for Special Operations would 
be paid in three annual installments 
at a rate of $100 million in fiscal 
1971, and $450 million in each of the fol- 
lowing 2 years. As with the paid-in sub- 
scription, budgetary outlays would be 
deferred by use of the letter-of-credit 
method of payment, so that actual cash 
outlays would ‘extend over a number of 
years well beyond fiscal 1973. There will 
be no budgetary costs in fiscal year 1971, 
$48 million in fiscal year 1972, and $125 
million in fiscal year 1973. 

The commitment by the Latin Ameri- 
cans has been greatly increased both in 
the amount of resources they are willing 
to commit to their own development, 
and iin the steps they have agreed to 
take. to make these increased resources 
do the most good. 

First, the Latin members of the Bank 
have increased ‘their share of the re- 
plenishment of FSO resources by 67 per- 
cent, with a total of $500 million, com- 
pared with $300 million in the 1967 
replenishment. This represents a con- 
tinued increase“in their share of the 


FSO. The relative proportion of United 
States to Latin contributors has de- 
clined progressively, from’5 to 1 in 1964, 
to 3-to 1 in 1967, and now to 2 to 1, in the 
proposed replenishment. 

Second, two more countries, Chile and 


Colombia, have agreed, along with 
Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and Venezu- 
ela, to make up to half their contribu- 
tions to the FSO available for lending 
to other member countries. This step 
further increases the usefulness of Latin 
American local currency subscriptions. 

Third, the Latins have endorsed a 
policy statement ‘giving the least de- 
veloped countries of the region a first 
priority claim on FSO resources, evi- 
dencing further intraregional coopera- 
tion. 

Fourth, it was agreed that loans made 
out of the proposed new resources for the 
FSO be repayable in the currencies lent, 
instead of local currencies. By requiring 
repayment of dollar loans with dollars, 
the FSO will, over the long run, become 
a truly revolving fund. 

Fifth, the Bank’s Governors cited 
sound national economic policies and 
satisfaction overall economic perform- 
ance as the determining factors in Bank 
assistance. 

Finally, a Committee of Governors has 
been formed to study the matter of ad- 
mission of developed countries not pres- 
ently members of the Bank. This com- 
mittee will report its recommendations 
by the end of the year. Specifically, the 
Committee will be studying such items 
as the possibility of dropping the require- 
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ment that new Bank members belong to 
the Organization of American States, 
and the possibility of creating a separate 
class of stock to be subscribed by new 
members. 

Adoption of such a proposal would be 
a step toward increasing and regulariz- 
ing the flow of resources to the Bank 
from other developed countries, while at 
the same time maintaining the regional 
character of the Bank. 

Over the short span of a decade the 
Inter-American Development Bank has 
developed from a fledgling institution to 
the primary multilateral channel for the 
flow of development resources to Latin 
America. It has been highly successful 
in raising substantial funds in the world 
capital markets. 

In just 10 years of operation, the IDB 
has lent $3.5 billion for Latin American 
development, for projects involving a 
total investment of nearly three times 
that amount. Roughly one-third of this 
sum has gone for high-priority agri- 
cultural development projects. Over half 
a billion dollars‘ have gone to industrial 
and mining projects, and a similiar 
amount for transportation and commu- 
nication projects. Substantial sums have 
also been provided for electric power, 
water supply, housing, and education. 

While the sums included'in this re- 
plenishment are large, the commitment 
of Latin Americans to their own de- 
velopment justifies confidence that 
these funds will serve both the develop- 
ment aspirations of Latin America and 
the United States interest in a viable and 
prosperous inter-American system. 

OTHER PROVISIONS 


The bill also contains a provision for 
a GAO audit of the Exchange Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, except for matters considered 
“internationally significant” by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. There is no rea- 
son why the ordinary administration of 
the Fund should continue to be consumed 
from the Controller General’s contin- 
gency. 

It also contains a specific reporting 
requirement on how loans made by multi- 
lateral lending institutions benefit the 
people of the recipient countries, as well 
as on military expenditures and demo- 
cratic institutions of recipient govern- 
ments in Latin America. ; 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
expects the Secretary of The Treasury, 
and the various U.S. Executive Directors 
of the international institutions, to have 
it currently and continuously informed, 
in writing, of what is going on. This has 
not been done in the past. From now on, 
it will be done. 

H.R. 18306 will be a major benefit to 
the United States. It will assure the con- 
tinued vitality of a unique and highly 
successful adventure in international co- 
operation. These institutions represent 
what mankind can achieve through co- 
operative endeavor. They have combined 
almost universal membership, with de- 
cisionmaking based on financial par- 
ticipation, They have performed well. 
They have earned our continued support. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield?. 

Mr. REUSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. HAYS. I had a man come to my 
office the other day, an American, who 
is an employee of the Asian Dovelopment 
Bank. He told me that the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank is a bank run by Japanese 
for the benefit of the Japanese—to the 
exclusion of any American business at 
all. He says that if it does not accrue 
to the advantage of Japan and directly 
to the Japanese, the loan is not made. 

Do you know anything about that? 
Is not the director a Japanese? 

Mr. REUSS. I am very glad to re- 
spond to the gentleman’s question. The 
director of the Asian Development Bank 
is an Asian, a Japanese, Mr. Watanabe. 

Mr. HAYS. How much money do they 
put into it, the Japanese? 

Mr. REUSS. The Japanese put in con- 
siderably more money than the United 
States, and under the terms of this bill, 
the U.S. contribution must be less than 
that of Japan. 

Furthermore, the U.S. contribution, 
which will be no more than $100 mil- 
lion over a period of years, has to be 
spent in the United States. That pro- 
vision is written into the law, and it may 
only be departed from if the National 
Advisory Council on Monetary Affairs— 
which, as the gentleman knows, consists 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of State, the Eximbank, 
Federal Reserve, and the Secretary of 
Commerce—only if the National Advis- 
ory Council determines that the U.S. 
balance of payments will not suffer. 

So while it is true that Japan plays a 
big role in the Asian Bank, that is good, 
not bad. I think it is fine that we are 
getting others to bear what should prop- 
erly be their share of the burden, and if 
we can get the Japanese in Asia assum- 
ing a large scale development role, I 
think that is one of the more hopeful 
signs. I think the gentleman will agree. 

Mr. HAYS. I agree they ought to as- 
sume all of it, because we are taking 
care of their national defense for them 
free of charge. They are not contribut- 
ing anything. They are barring our man- 
ufactured products from Japan, and at 
the same time they are flooding our mar- 
kets with their products. 

Can the gentleman be specific and tell 
me how many dollars they are putting in 
and how many we are putting in? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes, I will be very specific. 
The Japanese contribution is $100 mil- 
lion, of which $40 million has been made 
available and $30 million is budgeted for 
1970. The top U.S. contribution, the 
amount authorized, is $100 million. But 
unless the Japanese put in some more, 
we cannot expend even that. 
ee HAYS. How much have they put 

? 

Mr. REUSS. We, the United States, 
have put in to the special funds of the 
Asian Bank, which is what we are talk- 
ing about, zero. The Japanese have al- 
ready put in $70 million, so they are $70 
million ahead of us. 

Let me hasten to add that I wish it 
were twice that amount. I wish they were 
$140 million ahead of us. 

The gentleman has said many things 
that need to be said about Japan’s role, 
and particularly about Japan’s attitude 
toward American investments and 
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Japan’s general trade attitude. But in 
terms of the Asian Bank, I submit that 
our diplomatists have done an excellent 
job in compelling burden-sharing on the 
part of Japan. 

Mr. HAYS. Let me see if I understand 
the gentleman correctly. Is the gentle- 
man saying that we have not put any 
money into this bank at all so far? 

Mr. REUSS. Oh no. What I said was 
that we have not put anything into the 
Fund for Special Operations of the Asian 
Development Bank, which is the only 
thing in this bill relating to the Asian 
Development Bank. When the Asian De- 
velopment Bank was founded back in 
1966, this country, along with 20 other 
countries, made its initial capital con- 
tribution, That: capital contribution is 
mainly to enable the bank to do what 
the World Bank and the Inter-Ameri- 
ean Development Bank, have done—bor- 
row in world bond markets for its so- 
called hard window. Just as the World 
Bank has a soft window, the IDA, and 
just as the Inter-American Development 
Bank has a soft window, the Fund for 
Special Operations, earlier the Social 
Progress Trust Fund, so the Asian De- 
velopment Bank feels that it must have 
a soft window where loans on conces- 
sional terms can be made. But our Amer- 
ican contribution must be paid back in 
dollars. 

Mr. HAYS. Let me ask the gentleman 
one question. I appreciate the education 
the gentleman is attempting to give me 
about this on the Asian Bank, but I 
would like to have a kind of simple ques- 
tion answered: How many dollars have 
we got in it, and how many dollars have 
the Japanese got in it? That is mainly 
what I want to know. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the total contribution of the United 
States since the inception of the Bank 
was the original contribution, $200 mil- 
lion, which was one-fifth of the total 
capitalization of the bank. The Japa- 
nese made their contribution identically. 

Mr. HAYS. In other words, we put in 
as much as they did, but they are run- 
ning the show? 

Mr. STANTON. It is questionable 
whether they are running the show. It is 
the first time the Japanese have ever 
contributed to the international orga- 
nization. 

Mr. HAYS. The Japanese in this in- 
stance remind me of the old fellow who 
thought he was on his deathbed, and he 
called in this three sons and said: 

Boys, you know money is a pretty im- 
portant thing in this world. I do not know 
what it is going to be in the next world, but 
I want each of you to promise that if I die, 
each of you will come to the coffin and say 
a prayer and put in $1,000, just in case. 


They all promised. 

When he died, the oldest son went up 
to the coffin and said his prayer and put 
in his $1,000. And the second son did the 
same thing, said his prayer and put in 
his $1,000. Then the third son went up 
and said his prayer and put in his check 
for $3,000 and took out the $2,000 in 
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change. That is about the way the Jap- 
anese operate, as far as I can tell. 

Mr. REUSS. The trouble with the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, if he will listen, is that 
really he has picked the wrong target. 
The Asian Bank is the one international 
institution in the world in which some- 
body else, in this case the Japanese, is 
putting in more than Uncle Sam: There 
are plenty of good targets around for the 
gentleman, but I really do think this is 
not a good one. 

Mr. HAYS. If there is a better target 
around on what they are doing in inter- 
national trade than the Japanese, with 
their national policy by which they are 
manufacturing articles and selling them 
below cost in this country, and charging 
their own people a profit, I do not know 
what that target would be. I think they 
are a prime target, and as the gentle- 
man said, I am saying some of the things 
that ought to be said, and there ought to 
be people in the: administration saying 
these things. We have carried them 
around on our back long enough, 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman is saying 
some things that probably ought to be 
said. The trouble is, he is saying them 
about: the wrong bank and the wrong 
country. 

An Asian is the Managing Director of 
the Asian Development Bank. It is also 
true that Mr. Herrera, a Chilean, is the 
Managing Director of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank. It is also true 
that a Frenchman, Mr. Schweitzer, is 
head of the International Monetary 
Fund, and an American, Mr. McNamara, 
is head of the World Bank. But I do not 
think in an international agency we can 
always insist that an American be head 
of everything. This is one of the points of 
sharing. 

Mr. HAYS. If the gentleman will yield, 
I would not insist on that at ali. It may 
be significant, but the gentleman keeps 
Saying, “an Asian.” There are many other 
Asians besides the Japanese, and there 
are many other Asians who need it worse 
than the Japanese do. I would not mind 
if he were a Malaysian or an Indian or 
someone from Taiwan, or the gentleman 
may name it, because there are many 
other places out there. But there is no 
country that needs it certainly as little as 
the Japanese do. 

Mr. REUSS, We will try an Indian on 
the gentleman from Ohio and see how he 
likes it. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, is it 
not true that the vice president of the 
Asian Development Bank is an Indian? 

Mr. REUSS. That is true. I am glad the 
gentleman from. Pennsylvania pointed 
that out. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I want some 
information and some education too. 

The money that is put up in the under- 
developed countries to develop these na- 
tions, the money that is loaned to*this 
bank and others, including the IMF and 
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the Inter-American, is mainly loaned to 
the underdeveloped countries. Is that 
right? 

Mr. REUSS. That is correct. 

Mr. DENT. It is for the purpose of 
creating industry and for the purpose of 
developing agriculture? 

Mr. REUSS, I think the central pur- 
pose of development aid has got a num- 
ber of facets to it. Politically, it is hoped 
in the long run that countries which 
make a little economic progress will de- 
velop moderate governments. Economi- 
cally, it is hoped—and there is some 
reason for the hope—that they will be 
customers for our foreign trade exports. 

Mr. DENT. Right at that point, that 
answers my question. 

Mr. REUSS. There is also the humani- 
tarian aspect. 

Mr. DENT. But that answers my ques- 
tion. Who does the gentleman think are 
the customers of Japan? Are they the 
developing countries that this money is 
being spent in? 

Right at this moment, Japan does not 
have enough labor to meet the demand 
for the goods they have to send to the 
United States; so they have no room for 
industry because they have no labor, and 
they are developing their own industry in 
other countries. In doing so, they are pro- 
ducing for themselves, so that they can 
ship back out into the world stream, 
where the higher wages are paid. 

They are being barred pretty much in 
the Common Market, but they are not 
barred in the United States. 

Let me tell the gentleman something 
that happened in one of the other funds; 
I believe the Inter-American one. Right 
when certain South American countries 
were taking our fishing ships, our Cali- 
fornia fishing fleets, 200-some miles out 
in the ocean, we loaned them $500 mil- 
lion to build their fishing fleet. 

For goodness’ sake. Is there someone 
in this Government who has a blueprint, 
hidden in some dusty hall, with a little 
light which only shines now and then, a 
blueprint of the United States pinpointed 
for destruction? No one could make the 
mistakes we are making unless we had 
a blueprint, unless somebody were direct- 
ing it. One cannot make that many 
mistakes. 

And this is one of them. 

Mr. REUSS. I believe that any blue- 
print which exists—and I am not aware 
of one—must be in the possession of the 
President of this country, Mr. Nixon, 
whose attitude at least on this bill has 
been very forthright and very favorable. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I should like to get back to the facts 
on this. 

A question was raised about the Asian 
Development Bank, as to the millions 
of U.S. dollars involved. The total sub- 
scription was $1.4 billion. Our part was 
$200 million. Japan’s part was $200 mil- 
lion. France was $25 million; Canada 
was $25 million, Italy was $20 million, 
Germany was $34 million, and there were 
other countries. Many, many countries 
in the Asian area subscribed. There were 
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likewise 15 which subscribed from out- 
side the Asian area. Their total subscrip- 
tion was $380 million. The regional coun- 
tries subscribed $624 million. 

Mr. Watanabe became the head of the 
Asian Development Bank through the 
votes of those who are participating in 
the bank development. He is an ex- 
tremely capable banker. He has a fine 
reputation. He was chosen for that work. 

We have no hook on any employees 
of that bank, nor does anybody else, to 
my knowledge, from my own investi- 
gation, 

Of the total paid in subscription of 
$100 million, the United States has paid 
$50 million in cash. I am talking about 
our subscription. We paid in $100 mil- 
lion of the $200 million. $50 million was 
in cash, and the other $50 million was 
in noninterest bearing letters: of credit 
in five equal annual installments. 

Therefore, assuming no present util- 
ization of our letters of credit, the max- 
imum potential cost to our balance of 
payments has been $50 million through 
August of 1970. 

This is the type of organization we 
have been trying to encourage, one where 
there is major participation by the other 
countries and we are not the one left 
holding the bag, having actually put in 
all the money, as has happened in the 
past. 

It is a very wholesome step forward. 
It is working out. It will develop further. 

I just wish we would look completely 
at the facts as they are coming up. I 
do not want to hide anything, I know, 
and I do not believe anybody else on 
the committee does. 

In the time allocated to me, and the 
time I allocate, since I control the time 
on this side, I hope to tell of the par- 
ticipation and how we are involved. 

As a matter of fact, the total amount 
of money involved in this bill, for us 
to be called upon for U.S. participation, 
is $35 million in 1971, $70 million in 
1972, and $155 million in 1973. 

Mr. REUSS, I thank the gentleman. 

I would point out, on the subject of the 
Asian. Development Bank, that in its 
first 3 years of operation up to date it 
has made 32 loans to 13 countries and 
has undertaken 24 technical assistance 
programs in 12 countries. In every one of 
those projects, in every loan and tech- 
nical assistance project, this was done 
with the entire approval of the U.S. Ex- 
ecutive Director and Governor. This was 
not anything that Mr. Watanabe ~= 
posed on the United States, but 
something that the United States fully 
concurred in. ore 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. On 
that point, I was looking over the types 
of loans made by the Asian Development 
Bank up to now, and it totals $163 mil- 
lion. I was trying to find out when any 
of these loans were made to expand Jap- 
anese industries in these various coun- 
tries. For instance, in Ceylon there was 
a tea factory modernization loan for $2 
million. There was a Colombo port tank- 
er established for $2.6 million. In. the 
Republic of China, the country that we 
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are promoting, fostering, and trying to 
save, the Asian Development Bank 
loaned for a petroleum refinery $10 mil- 
lion and established a deep sea fishery 
for $10 million, which is not the $500 
million that has been mentioned. Also, 
for an aluminum plant there was some 
$2.67 million. Continuing on, in China 
there was $18 million spent for a free- 
way to obtain mass transportation there. 

In Korea—and many Members of this 
House have been in Korea to see what is 
being done there—we know that they are 

g a remarkable recovery. The 
Seoul-Inchon Expressway, which many 
of us have ridden on, was created with 
a@ bank loan of $6.8 million, The Korea 
cold storage industry is being facilitated 
with a loan of $7 million. An express 
company is being organized for $7.5 mil- 
lion. A medium industry bank has been 
organized and provided with $10 million 
in capital. 

I have just a few more. 

In Maylaysia, I do not know what the 
influence of Japan is on Maylaysia, but 
in Maylaysia they have a water supply 
project which has been loaned $7.2 mil- 
lion. There is a palm oil mill which has 
been loaned $2.8 million. There is a port 
expansion which has been fostered with 
$5 million in loans and an electrical sup- 
ply installation which has received $3.1 
million. 

In Pakistan now, a development bank 
to develop industries there has been 
loaned $10 million. 

In the Philippines a development cor- 
poration to develop industry there re- 
ceived $5 million. 

In Singapore the Development Bank 
of Singapore received $10 million. 

In Thailand the Industrial Finance 
Corp. of Thailand received $10 million. 

Of course, it is conceivable that these 
development finance corporations may 
make loans to industries which may favor 
Japan. None of us know that. But I 
would say that the loans have been made 
to developing countries, as far as I am 
concerned and from what I can read and 
observe, without reasonable relationship 
to the fact that they might promote Jap- 
anese industry. 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman has made 
an awfully good point. If someone wanted 
to make a good anti-Asian Development 
Bank speech, the place to do it would 
be in the Japanese Diet. That would be 
the place to complain about the fact that 
Japan is the leading contributor to the 
Asian Development Bank and that the 
result of some of these contributions will 
be that the poorer countries in Asia begin 
to develop their own resources. 

Let me now point out a very progressive 
development that has occurred in recent 
years in all of these international agen- 
cies, namely, the U.S. participation 
grows, as a percentage of the total, ever 
less onerous to the United States. 

For example, at the start of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund the United 
States had 34 percent of the quotas; to- 
day it is 24 percent; and under the bill 
it will be reduced to 23 percent. 

In the World Bank we started out with 
35 percent of the burden of the subscrip- 
tions, Now it is down to 27 percent, and 
he be down to 26 percent under this 
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In the early 1960’s, when we started 
with the Inter-American Development 
Bank, for every $1 of Latin American 
money we put in $11 into the soft loan 
resources of the bank. This ratio has 
progressively gone down from t to 11 
to 1 to 8, to 1 to 5, to 1 to 3 by 1968, and 
under. this bill it will go down to 1 to 2. 
So that the burden sharing has become 
ever less onerous to the United States, 
which is indeed as it should be. 

I would mention, finally, those provi- 
sions of the bill which do not relate to 
actual participation in the financial op- 
eration of these institutions, but relate 
certain overall principles and policies. 

One which I would call to the attention 
of the Members is the provision that 
from here on out, there will be a GAO 
audit of the half billion dollar Exchange 
Stabilization Fund of.the Treasury, ex- 
— for internationally delicate opera- 

ons. 

Members were surprised—and noten- 
tirely pleased—to learn that a number of 
years ago» the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund, without a by-your-leave from 
Congress, bought a villa over in Tokyo 
for our Treasury representative. Iam not 
suggesting that there was any hanky- 
panky in connection with that villa, but 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) 
will be happy to know that in this bill we 
make it clear that we want the General 
Accounting Office to audit those expendi- 
tures of the Exchange Stabilization Fund 
just like any other expenditures. I do 
not anticipate that there will be many 
things in this bill which will bring the 
flush of joy to the cheeks of the gentle- 
man from Iowa, but this one certainly 
will. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. That is an after-the-fact 
operation; is it not? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes; although a special 
study was made of that villain Tokyo 
deal, which is spread forth in the record 
for the benefit of the gentleman from 
Iowa, and for other Members. And I 
would say that it is high time that we 
blew a whistle on this, and called for 
audits, I hope that the gentleman from 
Iows can find it within him: to give a 
gentle pat on the back to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency for bringing 
this kind of a hard-nosed amendment 
into this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr, GROSS. I thought the gentleman 
when he started talking on the subject 
of the villa in Japan was going to talk 
about the situation right here on the 
gentleman’s doorstep, the building of a 
multi-million-dollar country club right 
out here on the edge of the District of 
Columbia, which the gentleman from 
Iowa talked about a couple of years ago. 

Now, how much more under this bill is 
going to be used to build plush country 
clubs for the International Monetary 
Fund in this or some other country? How 
much more of it is going to be used for 
this purpose? Has the gentleman from 
Wisconsin ever seen that plush layout 
out there? 
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Mr. REUSS. Yes, I have. 

Mr. GROSS. Has the gentleman played 
golf out there? 

Mr. REUSS. No. As the gentleman 
should know, the expenses of that coun- 
try club are borne by the members of it, 
who are from the Fund and the Bank. 

The reason for the country club is that 
many of the delegates and members of 
the Bank and the Fund are from coun- 
tries other than so-called caucasian 
countries, and they like to play golf much 
like caucasians do. But they found they 
could not make it in the country clubs 
that now fringe the city of Washington. 

So I think that there is a special his- 
tory there. However, I will say to the 
gentleman, we have set up genuine GAO 
auditing controls, and I can assure the 
gentleman that there will be no more 
country clubs. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope the gentleman’s 
assurance can be taken at full value. 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman and I will 
work together on this, and at the first 
sign of a country club, we will sound the 


Mr. GROSS. I am just surprised that 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency did not move in and stop the 
construction of this country club out 
here, that is apparently, as he says, con- 
structed for the purpose of taking care 
of the visiting Poobahs. I think the gen- 
tleman will find that there are a lot of 
people around here who find it possible to 
go out and enjoy all the benefits of this 
wonderful‘country club out here on the 
outskirts that costs the International 
Monetary Fund, I do not know how 
many millions of dollars. I am surprised 
that the committee did not*go into this 
meee of the construction of this 
club. 

Mr. REUSS. We did go into it. If the 
gentleman will read the record, he will 
find that his name is mentioned by me 
when I demanded that the full account 
be spread on the record. It is in the rec- 
ord and I reiterate what I said a mo- 
ment ago. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Is it true 
that the employees of the World Bank 
who are American citizens and who liye 
in the Washington area pay no income 
tax on their salaries? 

Mr. REUSS.. I believe that the U.S. 
employees of the international financial 
agencies are not exempt from the U.S. 
income tax, through I am not. sure, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, How on 
earth, if the gentleman can tell me, can 
that be explained? Here is a man who 
lives, in Washington, D.C., and who 
works in Washington, D.C., for the World 
Bank and earns his salary here and he 
pays no income tax, 

Mr. REUSS. I would recommend to the 
gentleman. that he consult with the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
which has jurisdiction over tax matters, 
if he thinks this is an unfair loophole 
that ought to be plugged. I have not 
examined it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I do not 
think it—I know it, 
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Mr. REUSS. This is something for the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
that the gentleman can take up with 
them. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. I know of 
aman who had a job with our Commit- 
tee on Appropriations who retired and 
went out there and took a job with the 
World Bank—at a. pretty good salary— 
and he pays no income tax. 

Mr. REUSS. While the gentleman is at 
it; he might take up matters like the 
$3,000 exemption from income tax of the 
gentleman from Alabama and the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin and all the rest 
of us. Maybe we should wipe out all loop- 
holes, and I will join with the gentleman 
in a loophole-plugging foray. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman mentioned 
the $3,000. I think something ought to be 
done about that because a Congressman 
comes down here and spends $6,000—and 
you cannot tell me that they are living 
here for $3,000 a year because I know 
better than that—he could not. But if-the 
businessman spends $10,000, he can de- 
duct it all—but you could not say that 
Congress was being discriminated 
against. 

What I really wanted to ask you about, 
I am pleased to hear you say there are 
going to be no more country clubs. But 
I wonder if you could go a little bit fur- 
ther and tell them to just get rid of ev- 
eryone of them and put the money back. 

Mr. REUSS. If the gentleman from 
Ohio will arrange for the membership of 
the polygot members of the Bretton 
Woods Country Club in Chevy Chase and 
Kenwood and Burning Tree and the Con- 
gressional and others, I will pledge him 
my best efforts to compel through the 
US. Director—— 

Mr. HAYS. I will do better than that. 

Mr. REUSS. I will pledge him my best 
efforts to. compel, through the U.S. Di- 
rector, the prompt sale. by the Montgom- 
ery County sheriff of the Bretton Woods 
Country Club. 

Mr. HAYS. I will do better than that. 
I will suggest that they work a little and 
not play.golf so much. I do not find time 
to do it while I am here and I do.not 
think that they, whose salaries we are 
paying, should. You will.find them. out 
there all days of the week—Monday af- 
ternoon, Tuesday afternoon, Wednesday 
afternoon—you name it. 

Somebody once said, “What would you 
get if you crossed an employee of the In- 
ternational Bank with a baboon?” The 
answer is that you would get a baboon 
that plays golf every afternoon. 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman. from 
Ohio, as always, is too puritanical. Sim- 

ply because he denies himself these sim- 
ple pleasures does not mean that inter- 
national civil servants should do so also. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man for ylelding. I wish to make a 
brief comment on a point about the in- 
come tax situation of international or- 
ganizations, I think the Members should 
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bear in. mind that since the nationals 
of other countries do not pay income tax, 
it. would be; in a sense, a discrimination 
against the nationals of .the United 
States if, as employees of the same or- 
ganization, they would have to pay in- 
come tax. 

' Mr. REUSS. The gentleman has a 
point. As I have said, these tax matters 
are for the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mr, HAYS. I will say to the gentleman 
from New. York that. he had better check 
into the laws of some of the other coun- 
tries, because a good.-many. countries re- 
quire their nationals to pay the national 
income tax no matter who they work 
for. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will. the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield.to the gentleman 
from. Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Impersonally, then, there 
are a good many people in Government, 
including Members of Congress, who are 
segregated. We do not have our income 
taxes paid. The gentleman from New 
York, (Mr, BINGHAM) says that they 
would be discriminated against. If you 
want to raise the issue of discrimination, 
why segregate us? 

Mr, REUSS. Mr, Chairman, in view, of 
the time situation, and: in view, of the 
fact that questioners seem momentarily 
to have exhausted themselves, I yield 
back the remainder of my, time. .. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALL) . 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require at this 
point. 

I wish to speak today. in support. of 
H.R., 18306, a bill which authorizes U.S. 
participation in increases in the resources 
of certain international financial institu- 
tions, and which was reported. out favor- 
ably by. the Committee on Banking and 
Currency on July.14 of this year. This 
bill would authorize the United States to 
increase its quota in the International 
Monetary Fund, and would provide for a 
related adjustment in the -U.S. capital 
subscription in the World Bank. Further- 
more, it, would authorize the United 
States to contribute to the Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations of the, Inter-American 
Development Bank as well as provide 
for an increase in our subscription. to 
that. Bank's paid-in and callable capital, 
The bill.also provides for.a U.S.. cOn- 
tribution.to. the Special Funds of the 
Asian.Development Bank. 

I wish to discuss more specifically each 
proposed U.S. contribution and what I 
believe to be cogent reasons why—in the 
case of each particular institution—the 
best interests of the United States would 
be served by adoption of this bill. How- 
ever, before proceeding further, I wish 
to emphasize the benefits of multilateral 
economic cooperation. 

As the Committee on Banking and 
Currency stated in its report, this is the 
first time that a bill has been reported 
to the House which contains. authoriza- 
tion requests for four multilateral finan- 
cial institutions. The multilateral na- 
ture of the institutions concerned in this 
bill is representative of the ever-growing 
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recognition among nations since 1945 of 
the importance of and, indeed; necessity 
for international and multilateral frame- 
works within which to accomplish those 
economic goals which individual nations 
wish to achieve but are unable to effec- 
tively accomplish within the limitations 
inherent today in national, unilateral 
endeavors. It is my firm belief that in the 
area of economic development assistance 
multilateral financial institutions repre- 
sent a highly effective instrument for 
promoting the economic development of 
less developed nations, in a manner 
which is also most advantageous from 
the standpoint of the best interests of the 
United States. 

A major advantage of multilateral de- 
velopment institutions is the fact that 
the burden of providing development as- 
sistance can be shared with other de- 
veloped, as well as less developed mem- 
ber countries. For example, as applied to 
the present proposal— 

The U.S. contribution of $100 million 
to the ADB’s Special Funds resources 
must also remain a minority share of all 
such contributions and never constitute 
the largest single contribution of any 
country. Other countries have already 
put up $160 million. 

Our share of the World Bank capital 
stock increase is only 11 percent. Our 
subscription is $246 million. Other coun- 
tries will subscribe almost $2 billion. 

The Latin American members of the 
IDB will put up the equivalent of $1 for 
every $2 put up by the United States in 
the FSO. This represents a 67-percent 
increase in the Latin contribution to the 
Fund for Special Opérations over the 
last replenishment. 

Another significant advantage is that 
multilateral development institutions are 
able to provide for an allocation of as- 
sistance on the basis of development 
need; rather than from political consid- 
erations. The fact that national political 
motivations are thereby minimized al- 
lows these institutions to bring interna- 
tional influence to bear on recipient 
countries so that they follow acceptable 
and effective development policies. This 
influence is all the more effective given 
the fact that the recipient countries are 
themselves members of the institutions 
involved and have a stake in their 
operations. 

As mentioned previously, these multi- 
lateral institutions are effective instru- 
ments for the pooling of resources. They 
are also able to pool knowledge and ex- 
pertise in connection with development 
problems on a degree which no single 
country could obtain. 

These institutions allow for the co- 
ordination of development activities in 
various countries and regions so that 
scarce development resources are not lost 
through needless duplication of projects. 
Through the use of multilateral institu- 
tions, the benefits of preinvestment 
studies and other preliminary technical 
undertakings can be made available for 
followup projects. 

For all of these reasons, it is clear that 
multilateral development institutions are 
a highly effective means by which the 
economic development of less developed 
countries can be promoted in a frame- 
work favorable to U.S. interest. 
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Returning to H.R. 18306, I would like 
to briefly summarize the authorization 
requests provided for in this bill with 
reference to the particular institutions 
which. would benefit from them. Chapter 
1 of H.R. 18306 authorizes the U.S. con- 
tribution of $100 million to the consoli- 
dated special funds of the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank. The contribution would 
be payable in three annual installments 
of $25 million, $35 million, and $40 mil- 
lion, The bill requires that the U.S. con- 
tribution to the Asian Development 
Bank’s special funds be used to finance 
loans on concessional terms and techni- 
cal assistance on a reimbursable basis 
for high priority development projects 
and programs in deveolping member 
countries. 

The Asian Development Bank was es- 
tablished in 1966 to finance economic de- 
velopment in and among 'the developing 
countries of Asia. With the addition of 
France, the Bank has 35 members which 
have subscribed to over $1 billion of au- 
thorized capital. The Bank has already 
committed over $163 million for 32 loans 
in 13 countries. It has also undertaken 
24 technical assistance projects in 12 
countries, along with a number of im- 
portant regional activities. New loan 
commitments in 1970 are expected to 
total more than $200 million. 

In addition to these ordinary capital 
operations, the Bank has already begun 
Significant “soft window” or special funds 
operations. Contributions of almost $160 
million have already been promised by 
other Bank membe-s, of which almost 
$60 million has already been made avail- 
able to the Bank. Since June of 1969 the 
Bank has made eight concessional loans 
from its special funds resources totaling 
about $25 million to seven Asian coun- 
tries to finance projects ranging in na- 
ture from irrigation and land develop- 
ment to highways and power transmis- 
Sion. 

The U.S. contribution of $100 million 
would not only directly help. to supply 
the Bank with needed special operations 
resources, but would also encourage con- 
tribution by other Bank members. For 
instance, it is expected, and in fact re- 
quired under the terms of H.R. 18306, 
that the U.S. contribution be matched 
dollar for dollar by Japan. 

Chapter 2 of H.R. 18306 is concerned 
with the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank. It authorizes an 
increase of $1.54 billion in the U.S. 
quota in the IMF as part of a gen- 
eral increase in Fund quotas. The US. 
quota increase is a monetary transac- 
tion between the United States and the 
Fund and involves no budgetary expend- 
iture. The Fund has proposed the gen- 
eral increase in quotas to provide for 
sufficient growth in its conditional credit 
facilities to keep pace with the rising vol- 
ume of world trade and output. This 
rapid growth ‘in world trade and output 
has also necessitated a more rapid 
growth in international credit facilities. 
Chapter 2 would also permit the United 
States to vote for new allocations of 
special drawing rights or SDR’s by the 
Fund up to the congressionally author- 
ized U.S. quota in the Fund in each 
period in which such’an allocation is 
proposed. 
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Chapter 2 also authorizes an increase 
of $246 million in the US. sub- 
scription to the World Bank, the fore- 
runner of all of the multilateral develop- 
ment institutions which I have discussed 
today. Consistent. with long-established 
policy, thé- Executive Directors of the 
Bank have recommended special. in- 
creases on the part of members of the 
Bank so that their relative quotas:in that 
institution remain equal to their quotas 
in the Fund after completion of the lat- 
ter’s currently proposed increase in 
quotas: Only 10 percent of the U.S. spe- 
cial increase, or less than $25 million, 
must be paid in. The remaining 90 per- 
cent will» be callable capital and’ would 
not result in a budgetary outlay unless 
called upon by the Bank to meet a debt 
obligation. 

The World Bank was founded over 25 
years ago and, since the reconstruction 
of Europe, has operated primarily in the 
developing nations of the world. Through 
the end of 1969, agreements providing for 
loans of over $13.4 billion had been con- 
cluded, of which almost $10 billion has 
been disbursed. The greater part of) the 
Bank’s loans has been designed primarily 
to help provide developing countries with 
needed’ infrastructure, although the 
Bank has also sought to foster an eco- 
nomic climate favorable to private inves- 
tors through loans to local development 
finance companies. 

The World Bank has established itself 
asia highly effective instrument for the 
promotion of economic development with 
an unparalleled reputation for excellence. 
It has been able to borrow substantial 
sums in the world capital markets on the 
basis of its sound capital structure. The 
paid-in portion of the U.S. contribution 
would serve directly to supplement the 
resources available to the Bank on the 
one hand, While, on the other hand, the 
callable portion of the U.S. contribu- 
tion—which constitutes 90 percent of the 
total.contribution to the Bank and which 
would involve no budgetary expendi- 
ture—would enable the Bank to generate 
funds in private markets for its develop- 
ment lending programs. 

Chapter 3 of H.R. 18306 deals with the 
proposed U.S. contributions to both the 
capital stock and the Fund for Special 
Operations of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. The Bank was estab- 
lished by the members of the Organiza- 
tion of American States in 1959 to pro- 
mote the economic development of the 
less developed countries in the Western 
Hemisphere in a spirit of self-help and 
mutual cooperation. In its first 10 years 
of existence, it made 187 loans from ordi- 
nary capital totaling almost $1.3 billion. 
The Bank’s Fund for Special Operations 
is used for the financing of high-priority 
development and infrastructure projects 
on concessionary terms. One hundred 
and eighteen loans have been made from 
the Fund for Special Operations, ac- 
counting for nearly $1.6 billion. 

The results of this lending are even 
more significant than the statistics. Dur- 
ing the decade of the sixties the Bank 
directly contributed to the welfare of one 
out of every four Latin Americans and 
indirectly benefited far more. The Bank 
accomplished this through the broad- 
based lending and technical assistance 
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support which it has provided—at the 
local, national, and regional levels—for 
Latin America’s own efforts to improve 
all aspects of its social and economic 
development in a 10-year period which 
coincided with the first development dec- 
ade of the United Nations and the first 
decade of the Alliance for Progress. 

H.R. 18306 authorizes an increase in 
the U.S. callable capital obligation to 
the Bank’s ordinary capital resources of 
$673.5 million, which would involve no 
budgetary expenditure. The proposed 
U.S. paid-in capital subscription of $150 
million would be payable in a letter of 
credit in three annual installments, 
which would only be drawn as needed 
over a period of years. 

Finally, this bill would authorize a 
U.S. contribution to the Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations of $1 billion, payable in 
one installment of $100 million and two 
annual installments of $450 million. 
Again, these installments would be paid 
in the form of letters of credit and 
would be drawn down only over a period 
of years. 

I strongly urge that the House give its 
support to the proposed U.S. participa- 
tion in the increase in resources of these 
multilateral financial institutions. This 
bill has the firm support of the President 
and the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial 
Policies. The proposed contributions have 
been based on a careful analysis of the 
economic development needs of the less 
developed countries participating in 
these organizations and on the ability of 
these multilateral institutions to effec- 
tively utilize the contributed funds to 
meet those needs. 

The fiscal problems of the United 
States have also been considered in 
drafting this proposed legislation. The 
estimated budgetary impact of the total 
contributions authorized by this bill 
amount to only $35 million in fiscal year 
1971, and to $70 million and $155 million 
in fiscal years 1972 and 1973, respec- 
tively. 

I strongly feel that multilateral devel- 
opment institutions can serve well the 
economic development needs of the less 
developed nations. These institutions can 
accomplish the goal of economic devel- 
opment with a minimum of burden and 
expense on the United States. For these 
reasons, I recommend that the House 
adopt H.R. 18306 so that the highly ef- 
fective efforts of these institutions can 
continue at an even greater pace in the 
decade of the seventies. The benefits of 
Wee undertaking will accrue to all na- 

ons. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. STANTON). 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the enactment of 
H.R. 18306. Technological advances in 
communication and transportation dur- 
ing this century have brought the na- 
tions of the world together as a true com- 
munity of nations. They have awakened 
new ambitions and new hostilities among 
people all over the globe. Consequently, 
they present new challenges to those na- 
tions which can and do exercise leader- 
ship roles in the everlasting quest of 
mankind for a better way of life. 
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The United States emerged from World 
War II as the strongest bastion of free- 
dom on the globe and for 25 years has 
shouldered the burden which that 
strength imposed upon us. Despite the 
fact that we have stumbled now and 
then; that some programs have been less 
successful than we might have wished; 
and despite the fact that we have some- 
times demonstrated the understandable 
awkwardness of novices to international 
affairs, our efforts have, nonetheless, 
been commendable and, on balance, 
highly successful. Today, we see a world 
in which prosperity, economic strength, 
and freedom prevail in key nations on 
every continent. 

Nevertheless, there remain many na- 
tions where prosperity and economic 
strength are virtually unknown and in 
many of these, freedom is in jeopardy. 
The very technology of which I spoke has 
increased the demands for progress in 
less developed nations. 

At the same time, it has become in- 
creasingly apparent that the United 
States alone cannot carry the full burden 
of international aid. Badly needed do- 
mestic programs can be deferred only 
so long in the interest of assisting others. 
Recognizing this, the President has made 
it clear throughout the world that while 
the United States is willing and anxious 
to continue assistance to the underde- 
veloped nations, we expect other devel- 
oped nations of the world to share this 
burden with us. That message has been 
repeated by our delegates to the inter- 
national financial institutions and is re- 
eg in the legislation before us to- 

y. 

Multilateral financial institutions are 
the keystone on which we must build a 
program of cooperative international as- 
sistance for undeveloped nations, Through 
these institutions, the responsibility for 
progress is shared by those providing the 
aid and those receiving it, From our point 
of view, this offers distinct advantages. 
Foremost among these is that the drain 
on our financial resources is reduced as 
other developed nations take on a share 
of the burden. While it has been neces- 
sary in some instances to maintain or 
increase the actual dollar amount of our 
subscriptions as convincing evidence of 
our expressed willingness to assist, these 
actions have been accompanied by re- 
sponses from other nations resulting in 
a reduction of our proportionate share 
of the contributions. In other words, by a 
convincing expression of our interest, we 
have stimulated new and greater efforts 
from other nations. 

I cannot overemphasize the value of 
the shared responsibility inherent in the 
multilateral approach. Pressures upon a 
borrowing nation for greater political or 
economic stability as a condition for a 
loan are better received and far more 
effective when applied by a panel of one’s 
peers than by a single nation which 
sometimes. appears too domineering. 
Furthermore, such a panel is better able 
to assess the need for developments of 
various types within its sphere of na- 
tions than are we alone, and better able 
to convince. recipients that they should 
pursue efforts which may be coordinated 
on a hemispheric basis. 
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H.R. 18306 proposes authorizations of 
slightly in excess of $3.7 billion. But of 
that amount, $2,435 million will never 
be spent in the sense that we ordinarily 
think of spending; $1,540,000,000 is call- 
able capital which facilitates the borrow- 
ings of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the 
Inter-American Development Bank. Of 
the total, only $1,275 million represents 
an actual outlay of funds of which only 
$103 million is expected to be spent dur- 
ing the next 2 fiscal years, 

In effect, what I am saying is, that 
while it appears we are presenting a bill 
for very substantial amounts of money 
with this consolidated measure, a close 
examination of it will show that by the 
expenditure of quite modest sums, we 
are participating aggressively in a world- 
wide program that has proved more effec- 
tive as a weapon against tyranny than 
the multibillion-dollar efforts in South- 
east Asia. 

The second point I want to emphasize 
is that the amounts we are requesting 
represent less as a percentage of the 
totals being subscribed for these organi- 
zations than in the past. The President 
and our delegates to these organizations 
have made it quite clear that while the 
United States is willing to assist under- 
developed countries, we expect other de- 
veloped nations which believe in freedom 
to share this burden with us. These mul- 
tilateral financial organizations offer 
what is probably the best method yet 
devised for such a cooperative effort and 
they are working well. 

For example, the Asian Development 
Bank will have 35 members when France 
is formally accepted. Of its authorized 
capital, $1,004 million has been sub- 
scribed. The U.S. subscription is only 
about one-fifth of that—$200 million. 
This amount has been matched by Japan. 
Of the 21 regional members of the Asian 
Development Bank, only three—Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand—are classi- 
fied as’ developed. nations, but 14 
nonregional members are classified as 
developed. These include the United 
States, Canada, and 12 European coun- 
tries. Thus, you can see that of the 35 
members of the Asian Development Bank, 
17, or approximately one-half, are 
developed nations who are sharing with 
the United States the: task of providing 
adequate financing needed for national 
improvements in the underdeveloped na- 
tions of Asia. 

Although we have no shooting war in 
South America, it is obvious.from the 
kidnapings, coup d’etats, guerrilla ac- 
tivities, and sometimes chaotic political 
activities, that the battle for men’s 
minds goes on there too. -As with the 
Asian Development Bank, the Inter- 
American Development Bank is a coop- 
erative effort. While the $1 billion re- 
quested in’ this bill is the largest single 
expenditure requested, it too is less in 
proportion to other nations’ contribu- 
tions than previously. Whereas our con- 
tribution was three times that of the 


other members, it has now been reduced 
to a 2 to 1 ratio and will probably drop 
further. Canada, for example, is seeking 
admission as a member, and other na- 
tions who will probably never be eligible 
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for membership in the Inter-American 
Development Bank, are making funds 
available to it. 

Our subscriptions of callable capital to 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
are important for they provide an ele- 
ment of security which facilitates the 
Bank’s borrowings in other nations. The 
Bank has moved aggressively in its search 
for funds in other nations. During Au- 
gust, for example, the Bank sold $4 mil- 
lion of bonds in Norway and $27.3 million 
of bonds in Germany. This brings the 
Bank’s borrowings to a total of $838.3 
million. Of this, $405 million has been 
borrowed from U.S. investors—$355.7 
million from nonmember countries, and 
$77.6 million through short-term bor- 
rowings primarily in Latin America. The 
Bank has now borrowed funds in 16 dif- 
ferent nations around the globe. They 
are Austria, Belgium, Finland, Germany, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, 
Norway, South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 

But this is not the limit of’ interna- 
tional cooperation. In addition to these 
borrowings, the Bank administers a vari- 
ety of special development funds for 
Canada, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
the Vatican, and Norway. None of these 
countries is eligible; at present, for mem- 
bership in the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, but their confidence in the 
Bank is such that they have elected: to 
utilize it as an administrative vehicle for 
specialized foreign assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, I belabor these aspects 
of the cooperative nature of this program 
because I believe they are too little rec- 
ognized by the American: people, and 
even by some here in Congress. The mul- 
tilateral financial institutions to’ which 
we belong have provided the most effec- 
tive device in history for a truly interna- 
tional economic assistance program. 
American: citizens can be proud of the 
leadership our Nation has provided in 
the development of these institutions. 
They can be confident that our continued 
participation is only undertaken in co- 
operation with other nations who will 
share the burden with us: 

As ‘Mr. WINALL said in the letter he 
addressed to his colleagues: 

As a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee I have’ followed closely our par- 
ticipation in’ these institutions. I know the 
excellent work they have done and the op- 
portunity they present for fairly sharing the 
burdens of providing development assistance. 
The detalled hearings that were held on H.R. 
18306 have assured me that the proposed 
néw commitments are vitally necessary for 
the institutions to continue their successful 
programs. I am convinced that these. con- 
tributions will be carefully and efficiently 
used to promote our national objectives. 

This is a good bill, I strongly-urge all my 
colleagues to give it their support. 


Mr. Chairman, I join with Mr. WIDNALL 
in urging the Members of the; House to 
support this legislation. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, the 
International Monetary Fund was estab- 
lished at the conclusion of World War 
II, with the strong support of the United 
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States, to provide for effective interna- 
tional monetary cooperation, to regulate 
exchange rates, and to promote balanced 
growth of both domestic economies and 
international trade. At the end of its 
first full year of operation, the Fund had 
44 members and resources amount to 
$21.4 billion in regular quotas, to which 
must be added $5.4 billion in unutilized 
borrowing arrangements with the Group 
of Ten, the ten largest industrial mem- 
bers.’ These resources are made available 
temporarily in the form of purchases of 
foreign currencies against a member's 
own currency to enable the purchasing 
member to finance balance-of-payments 
deficits without resort to measures de- 
structive of national or international 
prosperity, in the form of either unduly 
harsh domestic policies ‘or such meas- 
ures as import restrictions. Such pur- 
chases must normally be reversed; or 
repaid, within a 3-to-5 year period. 

Such drawings from the Fund have 
greatly increased in recent years. Of the 
total aggregate drawings from the Fund 
of $22.3 billion in its 23 years of opera- 
tions, 36 percent have taken place in the 
less than 3 years since the end of 1967, 
and 57 percent haye occurred in the 5% 
years since the end of 1964. These facts 
are related to two features of the inter- 
national monetary scene of recent years: 
the rapid growth in international trade 
and ih other international transactions, 
and the extremely sharp expansion in 
recent years in the international mobility 
of capital. An important aspect of these 
sharp increases in use of the Fund by its 
members in recent years has been the 
much greater recourse to it by major in- 
dustrial countries when faced with bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties, in part be- 
cause of the greater mobility’ of capital. 
Thus, not only have the United Kinsdom 
and France made very large use of the 
Fund in the past several years, but Ger- 
many—at the end of 1969—and Italy— 
June-July 1970—have also at’ times of 
stress obtained foreign currency from the 
Fund under their atittomatic rights to 
draw.” 

The United States, too, has made 
drawings from the Fund that at the time 
assisted in the financing of the U.S. for- 
eign deficit and reduced gold conversions 
by other countries. From February 1964 
through March 1968, the United States 
made a number of drawings which to- 
taled $1,840 million. Diring the same pe- 
riod, purchases of U.S: dollars from the 
Fund by other members were occurring, 
which served to reverse U.S. drawings. 
As a result, the maximum U.S. drawings 
outstanding were $964 million ‘at the 
end of 1966. The US. drawings 
were fully repaid by the end of 1968, and 
the United States had a net creditor po- 
Sition with the Fund of $1,164 million at 
the end of July 1970: 

“The Fund has recently assumed im- 
portant additional responsibilities in cre- 
ating and administering the new special 
drawing rights; a separate facility de- 
signed to create reserve assets for its 
member nations to supplement tradi- 


1 Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, Sweden, United King- 
dom, United States. 
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tional reserves of gold and foreign: ex- 
change. At the beginning of this year, 
$3.4 billion in special drawing rights were 
created to the credit of 105 members that 
had become participants in the new fa- 
cility.. Under a decision taken last Oc- 
tober by the Fund’s Governors, addi- 
tional special drawing rights‘of $3 billion 
will be created at the beginning of 1971 
and 1972:-Transactions in thése new Te- 
serve assets have been proceeding 
smoothly, and some $561 million of 
SDR’s have changed hands in the 8 
months ‘since the system began opera- 
tions: 

Tne Fund is steadily growing in in- 
fluence and importance ss the primary 
institution for worldwide multilateral co- 
operation and action in the international 
monetary sphere. 

Under the proposed legislation; the 
United States would’ be authorized to in- 
crease its. quota in the Fund by $1,540 
million from the present quota of $5,160 
million to $6,700 million. This, together 
with the necessary appropriation leg- 
islation, would enable the United States 
to participate in a generally applicable 
quota increase recommended last De- 
cember by the Fund’s Executive Directors 
and approved by the Fund’s Governors 
in February of this year. The overall 
quotas in the Fund would increase from 
the present $21.4 billion to $28.9 billion 
under this exercise, or by 35 percent. The 
increase .proposed for the United States 
amounts to a rise by 29.8 percent. 

. There have been two general increases 
in, the .quotas in the Fund, one by 50 
percent. in 1959 and a second by 25 per- 
cent in 1965. In éach. case, a certain 
number of selective increases were also 
recommended. In the present exercise, 
the quota- increases recommended by 
the. Executive Directors consist of in- 
pape -of 25 percent or. more for nearly 

all member countries. A major effort is 
also -being made to readjust quota sizes 
to. reflect recent developments in. the 
international economic situation, and 
for that -reason selective- adjustments 
have been recommended for 75 countries. 
Among the largest, increases, ranging be- 
yond 50. percent, are for Belgium, 
France, Italy, and Japan. is the first 
time the United States is to have a se- 
lective increase, 

-In recommending the increases men- 
tioned, the Fund.took account of the fact 
that the growth in world trade has been 
in excess of 50 percent in the 5 years 
since the last general quota increase, and 
some other types of international trans- 
actions, in particular volatile movements 
of capital, have grown:still more sharply. 
These high rates of growth bring with 
them the likelihood that countries will 
to a correspondingly greater extent ex- 
perience balance of payments difficulties 
from time to time of the type for: which 
recourse to the Fund is appropriate. 

The United States will need to pay 25 
percent of the quota increase, or $385 
million, in gold. This payment, however, 
will result in an increase by the same 
amount in freely, quickly and automati- 
cally available U.S. drawing rights at the 
Fund: These automatic drawing rights 
are shown in the statisties of both the 
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Fund and the United States as reserves; 
hence, there will be no loss of reserves, 
but only a change in their composition. 

The remainder of the quota increase, 
$1,155 million, will be paid by a letter of 
credit which will be drawn upon by the 
Fund when it has needs for U.S. dollars 
to meet- requests for drawings in this 
form. Although both portions of the pay- 
ment for the quota increase must be 
appropriated, neither portion will result 
in budgetary expenditure; instead, these 
transactions are treated for fiscal pur- 
poses as an exchange of claims, reflect- 
ing the fact that they result in valuable 
drawing rights on the Fund for the 
United States. 

Other countries are likely to some ex- 
tent to buy gold from the United States 
in order to make the required gold pay- 
ment to the Fund in implementing their 
quota increases. However, I'am glad to 
say that permanent and fully satisfactory 
arrangements have been made by the 
Fund to offset completely any U.S. gold 
losses that may arise from this source, 
up to ás much as $700 million, which is 
expected to be adequate. 

The Fund’ has been an outstandingly 
successful’ international organization 
within its sphere of competence. It de- 
serves our full support in the form of 
approval of the proposed legislation. It 
should not be forgotten that, in the fu- 
ture as in the past, the United States it- 
self may find it useful: and appropriate 
to make’use of balance of payments fi- 
niancitig from the-Fund; the proposed 
quota increase will raise the amount that 
could be drawn from the Fund in such 
conditions. Finally, members should be 
aware that the amount in the new special 
drawing rights that each member ‘will 
receive ‘on January 1, 1971, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1972, will be based on its quota 
at these times. If the United States were 
to delay implementing its quota increase 
beyond the end of this calendar’ year, 
while all other members placed their 
recommended quota increases in- force, 
the United States would receive $130 mil- 
lion less in special drawing rights than 
it will with the new quota in force. Thus, 
the implementation of the proposed quota 
inerease will not cost the United States 
any of its reserves and’ will add to our 
borrowing potentialities in the Fund, 
Should we need to make use of them, 
while failure to implement the quota in- 
crease. before the end of this calendar 
year would result in the permanent loss 
to our reserves of $130 million in special 
drawing rights. 

For áll these reasons,’ ‘some of broad 
national interest and some of the most 
specific self-interest, we should support 
the proposed quote increase in the Fund. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. HARVEY). 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. 

T would like to say a few words about 
how the development banks use their 
callable capital to raise money for lend- 
ing in the world’s capital markets, there- 
by. mobilizing private capital in the de- 
velopment effort and reducing the need 
for governmental contributions. 

The World Bank, the Inter-American 
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Development Bank and the Asian De- 
velopment Bank all have callable guar- 
antee capital as part of their capital 
structure. Subscriptions to callable capi- 
tal represent contingent liabilities which 
can be called only to meet the banks’ 
debt obligations. I would like to empha- 
size that our subscriptions to callable 
capital will not result in budgetary out- 
lays except in the event of a call. The 
likelihood of calls by any of these insti- 
tutions is remote. 

Borrowings in the world’s capital mar- 
kets on the basis of this callable capital 
have been substantial. For each of the 
three institutions the amounts of call- 
able capital and borrowing outstanding 
are as follows. 

In the World Bank, our callable capi- 
tal is $5,715 million, other nations’ call- 
able capital is $15,044 million. Against 
this callable capital there were, as of 
February 28, 1970, gross borrowings of 
$8,237 million and net borrowings of $4,- 
442 million. Net World Bank loans were 
$13,394 million. 

In the Inter-American Develonment 
Bank our callable capital as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1969, was $817.6 million, other 
nations’ callable capital, was $1,076.2 
million. Against this callable canital 
there were gross borrowings of $881.6 
million and net borrowings of $767.4 mil- 
lion, Inter-American Develonment Bank 
loans out of ordinary capital resources 
were $1,294.1 million. 

In the Asian Development Bank our 
callable capital is $100 million, other 
nations’ callable capital is $389 million. 
As of Avril 1, 1970, the Bank had bor- 
rowed $20 million. By December 31, 1969, 
the Bank had approved loans from ordi- 
nary capital totaling $117.7 million. 

H.R. 18306 would authorize an addi- 
tional U.S. subscrivtion of $221.49 million 
of callable capital to the World Bank 
and $673.52 million of callable cavital to 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 
Other countries will increase their call- 
able capital by $1.975.9 million in the 
World Bank and $879.03 million in the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

The use of private borrowed capital by 
the. development banks has two impor- 
tant favorable asvects for us: First, it 
takes a significant. part of. the burden 
off the U.S..Government.and other coun- 
tries for official aid contributions; and, 
second, through borrowing outside the 
United States, other currencies are used 
to finance development. The develonment 
banks in recent years have increased 
their -borrowings outside the. United 
States, During fiscal year 1965.and fiscal 
year 1967 the World Bank conducted 36 
percent. of its net borrowing outside of 
the United States. In fiscal year 1968 that 
figure rose to 51 percent and in fiscal 
year 1969, 77 percent of net borrowings, 
$540. million, was raised outside the 
United States. Cumulative net borrow- 
ings by the Inter-American Development 
Bank outside the United States have 
risen. from 17.4 percent in 1964 to 48.9 
percent in 1969 when the outstanding 
net amount of non-U.S. borrowing 
stood at $374.9 million. Asian Develop- 
ment Bank borrowing has to date been 
done wholly outside the United States. 

H.R. 18306. will help the World Bank 
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and the Inter-American Development 
Bank to continue to mobilize private 
capital for the development process. 

Mr. WIDNALL: Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Mize). 

Mr; MIZE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of the legislation before 
us. 
HR. 18306 authorizes the United 
States to participate in the increase in 
capital of the World Bank.The U.S. share 
would amount to $246.1 million of which 
only 10 percent, or $24.6 million, would 
be paid in. The remaining $221.5 million 
would be in the form of callable capital, 
which will not involve a budgetary ex- 
penditure—except in the very unlikely 
event that the Bank is unable to meet its 
debt obligations out of its reserves. 

The increase in the U.S. subscription 
is part of an increase in the capital sub- 
scriptions of 75 member countries in 
amounts corresponding to the increase 
considered special—above 25 percent— 
in their increased quotas in the IMF. It 
is a longstanding practice to take par- 
allel action in the Bank on: special in- 
creases in the Fund to reflect the relative 
economic strength of the member coun- 
tries. It serves also to maintain a rela- 
tive alinement in voting strength of 
members in the two institutions. 

While this is the first U.S. subscrip- 
tion increase on such a basis, it has sig- 
nificant advantages for the United States 
from a burden-sharing point of view. The 
U.S. increase of $246 million represents 
only 11 percent of the $2.2 billion total 
of special increases being subscribed by 
75 members. This will reduce the U.S. 
share of the total subscriptions to the 
Bank from 27.48 to 26.04 percent. 

The capital thus provided will facili- 
tate Bank borrowings in world capital 
markets—the Bank’s primary source of 
new. funds. It will enable the Bank to 
continue its activities ata high level: 

In the past the United States has 
strongly and consistently supported the 
policy of parallel. action by member coun- 
tries on special increases in the two Bret- 
ton Woods institutions. The Bank has 
benefited greatly from this policy, receiv- 
ing over $3.5 billion.in special subscrip- 
tions; Since it is now for the first time 
proposed that the United States accept 
a special increase in its Fund quota, it is 
appropriate that we continue our support 
of this policy by taking a-special increase 
in our subscription to the Bank. The spe- 
cial increases of the United States and 
74 other countries will provide new re- 
sources to the Bank during a period when 
the Bank’s need for new funds to sustain 
a rising volume of operations is increas- 
ing..Our favorable action on this bill 
would demonstrate effective U.S. leader- 
ship in support of a significant expan- 
sion of multilateral assistance on a bur- 
den-sharing basis favorable to the United 
States. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr..Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. JOHNSON). 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, I rise in support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to.address 
myself to the budgetary impact. of H.R. 
18306. 
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This is the first time we have con- 
sidered contributions to four multilateral 
financial institutions at one time. There 
is authorized to be appropriated $1,540 
million for the International Monetary 
Fund, $246.1 million for the World Bank, 
$100 million for the Asian Development 
Bank, and a contribution of $1 billion to 
the fund for special operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, as 
well as a subscription of $823 million to 
the ordinary capital of that Bank. How- 
ever, H.R. 18306 contains features which 
very substantially lessen the budgetary 
impact of the expenditures involved. I 
would like to explain these features be- 
cause I think they are extremely impor- 
tant to the House in the consideration of 
this bill and figure prominently among 
the favorable aspects of the bill. 

First, with regard to the International 
Monetary Fund, $1,540 billion outlay, 
it should be explained that the bill will 
involve no budgetary outlay. This is be- 
cause an increase in our quota is basi- 
cally a monetary transaction—an ex- 
change of assets. The quota increase is 
partially subscribed in gold—$358 mil- 
lion—and partially in the form of a dol- 
lar letter of credit—$1,155 million. We 
receive equal value from the Fund for 
these commitments. Our quota increase 
will entitle us to receive automatic rights 
to draw on the Fund either immediately 
in the form of gold tranche drawing 
rights or subsequently whenever our dol- 
lar letter of credit is actually drawn 
down. The President’s Commission on 
Budget Concepts described our trans- 
actions with the IMF as “monetary ex- 
changes through which the United 
States receives international reserve as- 
sets,” and recommended that “subscrip- 
tions, drawings, and other transactions 
reflecting net changes in the U.S. posi- 
tion with the International Monetary 
Fund should be excluded from budget re- 
ceipts and expenditures.” 

Thus, although H.R. 18306 authorizes 
the appropriation of $1,540 million for 
the Fund, this appropriation will have 
no impact whatsoever on the Federal 
budget. The United States receives full 
value in return in the form of interna- 
tional reserve assets. 

Second, with regard to the World 
Bank, H.R. 18306 authorizes the appro- 
priation of $246.1 million for the pay- 
ment of the new U.S: subscription. How- 
ever, it should be noted that only 10 per- 
cent of this amount, $24.6 million, is 
payable to the Bank. at this time. The 
remainder, $221.5 million, is callable if 
needed to meet the obligations of the 
Bank. The likelihood of such a call is 
very remote. 

Third, the budgetary impact of the 
proposed $100 million contribution to 
the Asian Development Bank will be 
spaced over time. H.R. 18306 authorizes 
the appropriation of $25 million for fis- 
cal year 1970, $35 million for fiscal year 
1971, and $40 million for fiscal year 
1972. 

However, there is a more important 
point. These installment commitments 
will only be drawn as needed to make 
payments to suppliers and this spreads 
the financial impact of our contribution 
over a substantial period of time. 
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This situation results from the fact 
that the U.S. contribution to the special 
funds of the Asian Development Bank 
Will be in the form of non-interest-bear- 
ing letters of credit. The letters of credit 
will allow. the Asian Development Bank 
to make commitments to borrowers. 
However, the Bank will not make expen- 
ditures of these funds until borrowers 
have actual bills from contractors and 
suppliers. It is.only at such time that 
the United States will pay out cash 
against the letters of credit, Thus, -the 
budgetary impact of this contribution 
will be distributed over a considerable 
time period. 

It is estimated that the ADB special 
fund contribution will result in budget- 
ary outlays of $10 million in fiscal year 
1971, $20 million in fiscal year 1972, and 
$30 million in fiscal year 1973. 

Fourth, the proposal to increase the 
resources of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank has similar budget impact 
reducing features. First, $673.5 million 
takes the form of an increase in our call- 
able capital subscription. As in the case 
of the World Bank subscription, an in- 
crease in our callable capital has no 
budgetary impact. Callable capital serves 
as the guarantee behind the Bank’s bor- 
rowings in private capital markets. It is 
callable and will not result in expendi- 
tures unless the Bank needs it in order 
to pay off its borrowings. Neither the 
World Bank nor the IDB has ever made 
a call and such a call can be regarded as 
an extremely remote possibility. 

The subscriptions to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank contain two amounts that will 
have to be paid in: $150 million to the 
paid-in capital of the Bank and $1 bil- 
lion to the Bank’s fund for special opera- 
tions. These payments will be spread out 
over a number of years. The callable 
capital is payable in three annual install- 
ments of $50 million. The fund for special 
operations contribution is payable in 
one installment of $100 million and two 
annual installments of $450 million. 

Again, as in the Asian Bank subscrip- 
tion, there is a further mitigating factor. 
Each of the installments due to the Bank 
will take the form of a letter of credit. 
These letters of credit will not be drawn 
upon until the Bank actually needs funds 
for operations. As a result, it is estimated 
that the proposal to increase the re- 
sources of the Inter-American Bank will 
have no budgetary impact in fiscal year 
1971, a $48 million impact in fiscal year 
1972, and a $125 million impact in fiscal 
year 1973. 

Mr. Chairman, it can be seen from this 
detailed explanation that H.R. 18306 is 
a fiscally responsible measure, The sub- 
scription to the International Monetary 
Fund and the callable capital subsċrip- 
tions to the World Bank and the Inter- 
American Bank will have no budgetary 
impact. Thus, $2.4 billion’ of commit- 
ments contained in this legislation will 
not result in budgetary expenditures. 

Of the remaining $1.3 billion in expen- 
ditures, the budgetary impact will be 
spread over a number of years. Thus, in 
voting on this bill, Members of this House 
should be fully aware that its total cost 
in fiscal year 1971 will be $35 million, in 
fiscal year 1972 the cost will be $70 mil- 
lion, and in fiscal year 1973 the cost will 
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be $155 million. The remaining cost will 
similarly be spread out over a number of 
years, although it is not now possible to 
estimate the specific amounts in each 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, it is clear that this 
measure is fiscally responsible. I urge that 
the membership of this House give it 
their support. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN). 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, as the debate has al- 
ready shown, this authorization. is 
needed so that the United States may 
contribute to four international finan- 
cial institutions. These contributions, it 
has already been pointed out, will repre- 
sent only a small fraction of the amounts 
to be contributed by other countries. 

Perhaps the only unusual feature of 
this bill is that authorization is to be 
provided in this one bill for contribu- 
tions to four multilateral institutions. As 
a result it might seem as if unusually 
large U.S. contributions are being au- 
thorized. This is not the case, though 
there are certain additional amounts to 
be authorized, above the level of support 
currently being provided. 

As. the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALL) has pointed out, these 
financial institutions are an increasingly 
important element in the economic de- 
velopment of lesser developed countries. 
For that reason it is especially important 
that the House give this bill approval 
today. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs I feel regret that the 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
formal jurisdiction over the activities of 
these multilateral financial institutions. 
Actually, our support, and the level of 
our support, represents a very real con- 
tribution in the field of foreign policy. 

Thus, this is an area which is of com- 
mon interest to more than one com- 
mittee of Congress. In closing, let me of- 
fer my congratulations to the House 
Banking and Currency Committee for 
their action in reporting out this bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL: Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. WHALEN). 

Mr. WHALEN; Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 18306. 

Mr. Chairman, today this Congress is 
being called upon to pass legislation, 
which along with provisions for other 
international financial institutions, pro- 
poses a $100 million contribution to the 
soft-lending window of the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank, known as special funds. 

The Asian Bank is the most promising 
new regional institution to appear in 
Asia in many years. Dedicated to con- 
crete objectives, it has gone about the 
business of organizing itself and devel- 
oped its lending program in a sensible 
and workmanlike way. In a landscape 
littered with organizations that spend 
most of their time talking, it stands out 
as an entity which operates effectively. 

It also strikes me as an organization 
which refiects the present-day situation 
in which the United States no longer has 
the resources to take the commanding 
lead as we have in the past. In a capi- 
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talization of a billion dollars, we have 
only a fifth, the same as the Japanese. 
Western Europe, Canada, and Australia 
have almost a third. This time these 
countries have faced up to the responsi- 
bilities that their new wealth is giving 
them and have contributed their proper 
share. Japan especially is now beginning 
to take on the role that its situation as 
one of the fastest growing economies on 
earth gives it. 

The Bank opened its doors late in 1966. 
By early 1968, it had made its first loan. 
In 1968, it lent almost $100. million and 
this year it looks as if it will make com- 
mitments for a much higher level of lend- 
ing. Most of these credits have come from 
the ordinary capital of the Bank on fairly 
hard terms—the current rate of interest 
is 74% percent. The Bank has patterned 
itself on the World Bank where the bulk 
of the funds for hard,lending come from 
bond issues guaranteed by its members, 
It has already sold bonds in Germany 
and Austria. 

But just as the World Bank and the 
Inter-American Bank have discovered, 
not all the countries having worthwhile 
projects can accept hard terms. The In- 
ternational Development Association was 
attached to the World Bank and the 
Fund for Special Operations to the Inter- 
American Bank to make softer loans. 

In the Asian Bank, the soft-loan win- 
dow is called special funds. Other donor 
countries have already taken the lead in 
making contributions. Japan has offered 
$100 million and Canada, Britain, Aus- 
tralia, the Netherlands; and Denmark, 
together are now contributing another 
$60 million. 


The Bank has proven itself as an effec- 
tive institution. Other donors have shown 
their willingness to make their fair 
shares available. We should join with 
them. 

(Mr: BROWN of Michigan (at the re- 


quest of Mr. WIDNALL) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I am deeply 
impressed, Mr. Chairman, by the way 
in which the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank has, in less than 10 years of 
operation, become one of the most re- 
spected and important financial institu- 
tions concerned with economic develop- 
ment. I am deeply gratified at the major 
accomplishments of its lending policies 
and programs. 

The United States has always viewed 
the Latin American region as one of 
immense importance and we have 
through -the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, as well as the Social Prog- 
ress Trust Fund, which is administered 
by the Bank, and the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, invested a great deal of time and 
money in the economic and social de- 
velopment of the region. I believe the 
accomplishments already. achieved, and 
certain significant steps to be taken in 
connection with the currently proposed 
increase in the Bank’s resources, demon- 
strate that the investment has been and 
will continue to be a very wise and 
productive one, 

Bank loans already extended will im- 
proye, or bring into production for the 
first time, over 6 million acres of land, 
build or expand 4,038 private industrial 
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enterprises, construct or improve over 
20,000 miles of highways and roads, pro- 
vide over 6 million kilowatts of electric 
power generating facilities, build or ex- 
pand over 3,000 city and rural water sys- 
tems and sewage systems, modernize, ex- 
pand or improve 94 universities and 465 
technical institutes and vocational 
schools, to mention some of the most 
significant development prospects. 

Although much still needs to be done 
if our Latin American neighbors are to 
achieve higher and more stable rates of 
growth, reduce high rates of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, and reduce 
high rates of population growth, there 
are well grounded reasons to believe that 
a higher and more stable rate of growth 
should be attainable during the 1970’s. 
First, the process of planning and pro- 
graming development in the Latin Amer- 
ican countries is reaching higher levels 
of efficiency through institutional im- 
provements, the adoption of more ade- 
quate development policies, and, above 
all, a higher priority by governments to 
the problems and objectives of develop- 
ment. Second, a higher priority is being 
given by the private sector to industrial 
production for export, rather than im- 
port substitution, which is in turn ac- 
celerated by a third factor, progress to- 
ward regional integration. Wider mar- 
kets and economies of scale should result 
in a much more efficient use of capital 
resources invested in the region. 

The Inter-American Development 
Bank plays a central role in this process; 
not only is it the principal vehicle of 
channeling external assistance needed to 
fund a growing stock of investment proj- 
ects, in the Latin American countries, 
but is also one of the primary instru- 
ments in achieving better development 
policies and programs, and better alloca- 
tion of the resources and energies of 
these developing countries, which have 
significantly improved their capacity for 
development. 

It is extremely important that we give 
our full support to continued efforts by 
the Bank in this direction. 

Moreover, the Bank has committed it- 
self to even greater involvement in the 
stimulus of regional cooperation and ad- 
ministrative reforms in Latin American 
countries. The policy initiatives which 
were approved at the recent annual 
meeting of the Board of Governors pro- 
vides several examples of which I mean. 

First, the Bank’s governors endorsed a 
strengthened statement regarding the 
importance of sound national economic 
policies and satisfactory overall economic 
performance as factors in determining 
the character and amount of Bank as- 
sistance. 

Second, the Latin countries have en- 
dorsed a policy statement giving the 
least developed countries of the region 
a first priority claim on resources of the 
Fund for Special Operations. 

Third, two more countries, Chile and 
Colombia, have agreed, along with Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Mexico, and Venezuela, 
to make up to half their contributions to 
the Fund for Special Operations avail- 
able for lending to other countries. 

Fourth, to further emphasize their 
commitment to more rigorous standards 
of mutual self-help, the Latin American 
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members have agreed to a further in- 
crease in their relative share of the con- 
tributions to the Bank’s FSO resources, 
and to repayments of loans made from 
the new FSO resources in the currencies 
lent, instead of in local currencies, 

Thus, the Latin American countries, 
with the guidance and encouragement 
of the IDB have resolved to put increased 
effort and provide more of their own re- 
sources in developing the region. This 
trend is very encouraging; for example, 
the Latin American members have in- 
creased their relative share in each suc- 
ceeding replenishment of the Fund for 
Special Operations. In the process, the 
U.S. share has been reduced from 5:1 in 
1964, to 3:1 in 1967, and in the current 
replenishment proposal, to 2:1. 

In addition, a committee of the board 
of governors is currently studying the 
possibility of removing certain legal bars 
to the admission of additional developed 
nonmember countries, which would fur- 
ther spread the financial burden while 
providing additional funds needed to ac- 
celerate regional development. 

The Inter-American Development 
Bank has come a long way in a very 
short time. It is probably the single most 
important factor in shifting the focus 
in Latin American economie and social 
development back to the individual de- 
veloping countries. That is where the 
primary responsibility lies; and it is only 
through initiatives and cooperative ef- 
forts on the part of the Latins them- 
selves, that they can truly accomplish 
their development goals. 

For these reasons, I strongly urge 
passage of H.R. 18306, containing au- 
thority for participation by the United 
States in its share of the proposed _in- 
crease in resources of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. SCHMITZ). 

Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the bill. 

Since we are engaged in a protracted 
conflict with communism and its pro- 
gram of subversion, terrorism, revolution 
and military aggression all over the 
world, including a full-scale war in Viet- 
nam, it is intolerable that we should turn 
over billions of dollars of our financial 
assets to international monetary agencies 
which in turn make it available to our 
enemies. This is every bit as objection- 
able as direct foreign aid to them. 

In light of the impending Communist 
take-over in Chile, the House should take 
particular note of the report which ap- 
peared in the Wall-Street Journal of 
September 11-on the World Bank’s busi- 
ness-as-usual attitude toward this dis- 
asterous prospect. 

The World Bank says Allende’s victory 
won't alter its lending policies for Chile. Of- 
ficials note that socialist Yugoslavia is one 
of. the bank’s best customers, 


If Chile’s would-be Communist dic- 
tator and Tito’s Yugoslavia are to be 
among the World Bank’s best customers, 
we should stop patronizing it altogether. 
There can be no justification for making 
our capital available to those who are 
committed to our destruction. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
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H.R. 18306 calls for a scandalous inter- 
national boondoggle of U.S. taxpayers’ 
dollars. Not just for one; but for four in- 
ternational banks. Over a billion dollars 
down the drain at a single throw. 

One wonders when the working people 
of America are going to tire of having 
their substance drained off so that a 
bunch of international bankers can play 
Santa clause around the world. Small 
wonder that American prestige and con- 
fidence continue to slip the world over. 
How could any foreigner haye respect 
for a country or people. who continue 
to get hoodwinked into falling for such 
a Pandora’s box? 

If this bill is passed into law, the peo- 
ple’s tax money will continue to sub- 
sidize world revolution—conveniently 
labeled progress and overcoming obsolete 
existing institutions—as we behold a new 
one-world intellectual aristocracy, pro- 
moted into power and spheres of influ- 
ence because they have been chosen as 
cooperative by the international banking 
cartel. 

In fact, from the pleading in the de- 
bates here, the new world citizens, the 
international banker, and his employees 
are immune from taxation on the 
premise that they are entitled to diplo- 
matic immunity like the citizens of a 
sovereign nation. A: new breed of in- 
ternational untouchables—self-govern- 
ing, self-disciplining, and deciding what 
is best for the American people as they 
dole out our money. This must be what 
is meant by the third world government— 
an invisible government that exists in 
the banking circles only so long as the 
American taxpayers dollars hold out. 

There have been many efforts to justify 
this outlandish outlay but none of the 
usual opponents of. the military-indus- 
trial complex—the ABM, the South Viet- 
nam military budget, or even the pay- 
ment limitations on the Nation’s wealthy 
farmers have protested this massive pay- 
off to the international bankers nor ex- 
plained how it can benefit the average 
American citizen. No one has dared to 
mention where under the U.S. Constitu- 
tion authority is found to tax the pro- 
ductive American to give to an interna- 
tional body to subsidize world socialism? 
Such authority may exist under the 
United Nations Charter or some other 
international organ such. as the Bretton 
Woods Agreement, but it is nonexistent, 
even by a Supreme Court interpretation, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In my district, the term “international 
banker” is a dishonorable term—and 
“four international banking organiza- 
tions” would be scandalous. My constitu- 
ents sent me here to represent them un- 
der my oath to support the Constitution 
of the United States. I intend to cast 
their vote in their best interest by reject- 
ing H.R. 18306, which would authorize 
U.S. increased participation in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund by $1,540 mil- 
lion, the World Bank by $246.1 million, 
the Asian Development Bank by $100 
million, and the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank by $673.5 million. 

Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time on this side. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill, according to the rule, by chapter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 

Chapter 1—AMENDMENT: OF ASIAN DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK ACT 


Sec. 
1, Amendment of Asian Development. Bank 
Act 


$1. Amendment of Asian Development Bank 
Act 


The Asian Development Bank Act (22 
U.S.C. 285-285h) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sections: 

“Sec. 12. (a) Subject to the provisions 
of this Act, the United States Governor of 
the- Bank is authorized to enter into an 
agreement with the Bank providing for a 
United States contribution of $100,000,000 
to the Bank in three annual install- 
ments of $25,000,000, $35,000,000, and $40,- 
000,000, beginning in fiscal year 1970. This 
contribution is referred to hereinafter in 
this Act as the ‘United States Special Re- 
sources’. 

“(b) The United States Special Resources 
shall be made available to the Bank pursu- 
ant to the provisions. of this Act and article 
19 of the Articles of Agreement of the Bank, 
and in a manner consistent with the Bank’s 
Special Pund Rules and Regulations. 

“Sec. 13. (a) The United States Special 
Resources shall be used to finance specific 
high priority development projects and pro- 
grams in developing member countries of the 
Bank with emphasis on such projects and 
programs in the Southeast Asia region. 

“(b) The United States Special Resources 
shall be used by the Bank only for— 

“(1) making development loans on terms 
which may be more flexible and bear less 
heavily on the balance of payments than 
those established by the’ Bank for its ordi- 
nary operations; and 

**(2) providing technical assistance credits 
on a reimbursable basis. 

“(c)(1) The United States Special Re- 
sources may be expended by the Bank only 
for procurement in the United States of 
goods produced in, or services supplied from, 
the United States, except that the United 
States Governor, in consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Policies, may allow 
eligibility for procurement in other member 
countries from the United States Special Re- 
sources if he determines that such procure- 
ment eligibility would materially improve the 
ability of the bank to carry out the objec- 
tives of its special funds resources and would 
be compatible with the international finan- 
cial position of the United States. 

(2) The United States Special Resources 
may be used to pay for administrative ex- 
penses arising from the use of the United 
States Special Resources, but only to the ex- 
tent such expenses are not covered from the 
Bank’s service fee or income from use of 
United States Special Resources. 

“(d) All financing of programs and proj- 
ects by the Bank from the United States 
Special Resources shall be repayable to the 
Bank by the borrowers in United States 
dollars. 

“Sec. 14. (a) The letters of credit provided 
for in section’ 15 shall be issued to the Bank 
only to the extent that at the time of issu- 
ance the cumulative amount of the United 
States Special Resources provided to the 
Bank (A) constitute a minority of all special 
funds contributions to the Bank, and (B) are 
no greater than the largest cumulative con- 
tribution of any other single country con- 
tributing to the special funds of the Bank. 

“(b). The United States Governor of the 
Bank shall give due regard to the principles 
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of (A) utilizing all special funds resources on 
an equitable basis, and (B) significantly 
shared participation by other contributors in 
each special fund to which United States 
Special Resources are provided. 

“Sec. 15. The United States Special Re- 
sources shall be provided to the Bank in the 
form of a nonnegotiable, noninterest-bear- 
ing, letter of credit which shall be payable 
to the Bank at par value on demand to meet 
the cost of eligible goods and services, and 
administrative costs authorized pursuant to 
section 13(c) of this Act. 

“Src. 16. The United States shall have the 
right to withdraw all or part of the United 
States Special Resources and any accrued re- 
sources derived therefrom under the proce- 
dures provided for in section 8.03 of the Spe- 
cial Funds Rules and Regulations of the 
Bank. 

“Sec. 17. For the purpose of providing 
United States Special Resources to the Bank 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 for fiscal year 1970, $35,000,000 
for fiseal year 1971, and $40,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1972, all of which shall remain avail- 
able until expended.” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first section down to page 5, line 
T, be considered as read, printed in the 
Record, and open to amendment at any 
point. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, does the gentleman 
mean the first section or the first chap- 
ter? ; 

Mr. PATMAN. The first chapter. Chap- 
ter 2 commences at line 8, page 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request’ of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS: Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to see 
if I can get on the record what this bill 
really means in terms of a commitment 
on the part of the United States. 

I have before me a letter from the 
distinguished ranking minority member 
of the committee (Mr. WIDNALL) in 
which he says: 

This legislation includes authorization re- 
quests’ for four international financial ti- 
stitutions—the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, the. Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, and the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. The largest single item— 
$1,540,000,000—is to increase the United 
States quota in the International Monetary 
Fund. Subscriptions to the three develop- 
ment banks are also proposed in the amount 
of $246,100,000 to ‘the: World Bank— 


I assume that is in addition to the $1,- 
540,000,000— 


$100 million to the Special Funds of the 
Asian Development Bank— 


I assume that also is in addition to the 
$1,540,000,000— 


and $1,820,000,000 to the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. J 


I assume that too, ís in addition to the 
$1,540,000,000. 

If this is correct, we have a commit- 
ment before us in this bill of $3,'709,000,- 
000 or approximately that amount. Am 
I correct, or are the figures something 
else? 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS, Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WIDNALL. You are correct. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is $3,709,000,000 at 
a time when we have not the slightest 
idea of how we can avoid national bank- 
ruptcy. We know that inflation has not 
been stopped; and we know we are 
headed for a financial crisis in this coun- 
try unless someone gets hold of the rud- 
der and steers a radically different 
course. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Iowa if he considers this another 
form of foreign aid? 

Mr. GROSS. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon—do I consider it what? 

Mr, ANDREWS of Alabama. That the 
gentleman considers this another form 
of foreign aid? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course it is another 
form of foreign aid—it cannot be any- 
thing else but foreign aid wearing a dif- 
ferent kimono. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sure the gentleman from Iowa 
recalls that when we had the foreign aid 
appropriation bill on the floor of the 
House that the committee report showed 
that since 1946 this country has spent 
$199 billion in foreign aid? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Now, this 
amount would put it above $200 billion? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; that is right. Far 
above $200 billion. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. And that 
is more than half the national debt of 
$400 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. As far as I am concerned, 
the gentleman could not be more right. 

Then the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALL) goes on to say, in his 
letter: 

It is important to stress that H.R. 18306 
is fully consistent with the President's pro- 
gram of fiscal restraint. 


Well, I apparently do not know any- 
thing about restraint. If this is fiscal re- 
straint, I wish somebody would tell me 
the meaning of the word restraint. 

Mr. WIDNALL., Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
the gentleman would read the balance 
of that paragraph in which I explain the 
statement that I made as to fiscal 
restraint. 

Mr. GROSS. I will let the gentleman 
from New Jersey put it in the Recorp on 
his own time. It does not change what 
the gentleman said, and I quote him once 
more: 

It is important to stress that H.R. 18306 1s 
fully consistent with the President’s program 
of fiscal restraint. 
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I do not know what the gentleman can 
make out of that by any other ‘applica- 
tion he may elect here this afternoon. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to insert in the RECORD a copy of 
my letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The letter follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 9, 1970. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: H.R. 18306, the Inter- 
national Financial Institutions bill, is sched- 
uled to be debated on the House floor on 
Monday, September i4th. This legislation 
was proposed by President Nixon and is an 
essential part of his legislative program. 

This legislation includes authorization re- 
quests for four international financial in- 
stitutions—the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, and the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. The largest single item— 
$1,540 million—is to increase the United 
States quota in the International Monetary 
Fund. Subscriptions to the three develop- 
ment banks are also proposed in the amount 
of $246.1 million to the World Bank, $100 
million to the Special Funds of the Asian 
Development Bank, and $1.82 billion to. the 
Inter-American Development Bank, of which 
$1 billion is for that bank’s Fund for Special 
Operations and $823 million is for an in- 
crease in its capital subscriptions. 

It is important to stress that H.R. 18306 
is fully consistent with the President's pro- 
gram of fiscal restraint. First, the proposed 
IMF quota increase is a monetary trans- 
action and does not involve a budgetary 
expenditure. Second, of the total sub- 
scriptions, $895 million is a contingent 
liability in the form of callable or “guaran- 
tee” capital subscriptions to the World Bank 
($221.5 million) and the Inter-American 
Development Bank ($673.5 million), which 
is not expected to result in any expenditure. 
Third, the appropriations authorized by H.R. 
18306 are to be spread out over a period of 
three years (FY 71-73), and actual cash out- 
lays will be spread out over a considerably 
longer period, since the bulk of the appro- 
priated payments will be made initially by 
letters of credit which will be drawn upon 
only as funds are needed for development 
projects. Estimated cash outlays under the 
bill for fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 1973 are 
$35 million, $70 million, and $155 million 
respectively. Additional material is, enclosed 
which further explains the provisions of the 
bill. 

As & member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee I have followed closely our. par- 
ticipation in these institutions: I know the 
excellent work they have done and the op- 
portunity they present for fairly sharing 
the burdens of providing development as- 
sistance. The detailed hearings that were 
held on H.R, 18306 have assured me that the 
proposed new commitments are vitally neces- 
sary for the institutions to continue their 
successful programs. I am convinced that 
these contributions will be carefully and 
efficiently used to promote our national 
objectives. 

This is a good bill, I strongly urge all my 
colleagues to give it their support. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL. 


ELR. 18306—Facr SHEET 
1. H.R. 18306—This bill combines authori- 
zation requests for four multilateral finan- 


tions to three development banks—World 
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Bank*, Asian Development Bank pand Inter- 
American Development Bank. The obliga- 
tions involved are distinctly different, part 
is a monetary transaction, part is guarantee 
capital, and part will result in expenditures 
over a period of years. 

2. International Monetary Fund Quota In- 
crease—The largest single item—$1,540 mil- 
lion—is to increase the U.S. quota in the 
International Monetary Fund. It is a mone- 
tary transaction which does not involve 
budgetary expenditure, If the U.S, quota 
is not increased, our international leadership 
will be seriously impaired and our future 
share of allocations of Special Drawing 
Rights will be reduced, beginning with a 
$130 million loss in 1971. Other countries 
will be increasing their quotas by $6.1 billion. 

3. Contribution to Development Banks— 
New commitmerits are proposed of $246.1 
million to the World Bank, $100 million to 
the Asian Development Bank special funds 
and $1.82 billion to the Inter-American’ De- 
velopment Bank of which $1 billion-is for 
the Fund for Special Operations and $823 
million is for am increase in Ordinary Capital 
subscriptions. Of these subscriptions, $895 
million takes the form of increases in call- 
able-capital subscriptions to the World Bank 
and the Inter-American Development Bank 
which are not expected to result in any 
erpenditure. 

(A) Budgetary Impact—-The appropria- 
tions authorized by H.R. 18306 for the devel- 
opment banks will be spread out over a 
period of three years (FY 71-73).' Actual 
cash outlays will be spread out over’a con- 
siderably longer period since the bulk ‘of 
the appropriated payments will be made 
initially by letters of credit which will be 
drawn upon only as funds are needed for 
development projects. Estimated cash out- 
lays under the bill for fiscal years 1971, 1972 
and 1973 are $35 million, $70 million, and 
$155 million respectively. 

(B) Contributions by Others—Other coun- 
tries will be committing over $3.7 billion 
to the World Bank, Asian Development 
Bank, and Inter-American Development 
Bank, In the Inter-American Development 
Bank replenishment the Latin American 
countries will contribute $1.6 billion, in the 
World Bank other members will subscribe $2 
billion and in the Asian Development Bank 
$159 million has already been pledged by 
other contributors. 

(C) Reasons for U.S. Contributions—It is 
now time to capitalize on the advantages— 
burden sharing, impartial expertise, high 
standards of economic performance—and the 
expanded capabilities of these institutions. 

Asian Development Bank—In its first three 
years in operation the Asian’ Development 
Bank has shown itself to be a soundly con- 
ceived and well run regional development 
institution. The Bank has given clear eyi- 
dence that it can formulate and execute pro- 
grams efficiently to promote the development 
of the countries of the region. Delay on the 
part of the United States would be inter- 
preted as lack of the support for the Bank 
and could result in a serious setback for the 
Bank’s operations at a time when it is gath- 
ering momentum and demonstrating its 
ability to play a key role in the development 
of Asia. 

Inter-American Development Bank—The 
Inter-American Development Bank has es- 
tablished itself as a primary instrument 
for helping hemisphere nations to achieve 
their economic and social development ob- 
jectives. Approval of a new replenishment 
of both Ordinary Capital and Fund for Spe- 
cial Operations resources of the Bank is nec- 
essary in order to continue its leading role 
and, to provide for the increased need for 
development financing. 


*International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 
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World Bank—The United States has 
strongly supported the policy of parallel ac- 
tion by member countries on. special in- 
creases in the two Bretton Woods institu- 
tions. Since it is mow for the first time 
proposed that the United States accept a 
special increase in its Fund quota, it is ap- 
propriate that we continue our support of 
this policy by taking a special increase in 
our subscription to the Bank. U.S. legisla- 
tion is needed to bring this subscription 
increase into effect and to allow other coun- 
tries to subscribe over $2.0 billion in new 
resources. 


REDUCTION IN U.S. SHARES IN CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THE MULTILATERAL DEVELOPMENT LEND- 
ING INSTITUTIONS 
The percentage of U.S. participation in the 

development lending institutions over the 

years has been declining because of an in- 

creasing ability, on the. part of other nations 

to share the development burden. Below are 

set forth some figures illustrating this trend, 
WORLD BANK (IRBD) 

In 1945 the U.S. subscribed to almost 35% 
of the original authorized capital of the 
World Bank. The present U.S. subscription is 
27.53% and will decline to 26.04% if the 
pending increases in the resources of the 
Bank become effective. 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

(ma) 

The initial U.S. subscription to IDA in 
1960 was $320,290,000 or 43.12% of the total 
contributed by industrialized countries. The 
U.S. percentage of the first replenishment in 
1964 declined to 41.6%. Our share of the 
second replenishment in 1969 was 40%. 
While the U.S. percentage share declined, the 
total amounts involved increased so that in 
the second: replenishment other nations 
pledged $720 million as compared to the U.S. 
pledge of $480 million. 

INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK (IDB) 


Ordinary Capital: The U.S. share of Ordi- 
nary Capital in the IDB has remained rela- 
tively constant, declining from an initial 43% 
to the present 42.4%. There has been a sub- 
stantial decline, however, in the U.S. share 
of contributions to the soft loan facilities of 
the IDB. 

Soft Loan Facilities—Funds for Special 
Operations—Social Progress Trust Fund: 
Taking the resources of the FSO and the 
SPTF together the ratio of initial U.S. par- 
ticipation to Latin American participation 
was 11 to 1. In 1964 the ratio was reduced to 
8 to 1, in 1965 to 5 to 1, and in 1967 to 3 to 1. 
Under the pending bill this ratio would be 
further reduced to 2 to 1. 

ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK (ADB) 

The authorized capital of the Asian De- 
velopment Bank is $1.1 billion. Of this 
amount $978 million has been subscribed. 
The U.S. subscription of $200 million repre- 
sents 20.45% of the total and is matched by 
that of Japan. 


CALLABLE CAPITAL IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
LENDING INSTITUTIONS 

The World Bank, Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, and Asian Development Bank 
all have as part of their capital structure 
callable capital. Subscriptions to callable 
capital represent contingent liabilities which 
can be called only to meet the banks’ debt 
obligations and will not represent budgetary 
outlays except in the event of a call. The 
likelihood of calls by any of these institu- 
tions is remote. The banks use this callable 
capital as a guarantee for borrowings in the 
world’s capital markets to obtain funds for 
development lending. These borrowings 
mobilize private capital in the development 
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effort and haye reduced the need for govern- 
mental aid contributions. 

For each of the three institutions the 
amounts of callable capital and borrowing 
outstanding are as follows: 

WORLD BANK 

U.S. callable capital: $5,715 million 

Other nations’ callable .capital: $15,044 
million 

Gross borrowings as of June 30, 1969: $7,- 
574.8 million 

Borrowings outstanding as of June 30, 
1969; $4,081 million 

INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

U.S. callable capital: $817.6 million 

Other nations’ callable capital: $1,076.2 
million 

Gross borrowings as of December 31, 1969; 
$881.6 million 

Borrowings outstanding as of December 31, 
1969: $767.4 million 

ASIAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 

U.S. callable capital: $100 million 

Other nations’ callable capital: $389 mil- 
lion 

Borrowings as of April 1, 1970: $20 million 

Financial commitments provided by 
H.R. 18306 


[In millions] 


Contingent lability in form. of 
callable “guarantee” capital: 
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Proposed expenditures: 
World Bank. 
Asian Development Bank. 
Inter-American Development 


ordinary capital 
Fund for special operations.. 1,000. 00 


1, 274. 61 
Monetary transactions: Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 
ESTIMATED BUDGET IMPACT 
The above commitments are estimated to 
result in a budget impact over the next 
three fiscal years as follows: 


Asian Development Bank. 

World Bank 

Inter-American Development Bank _ 
International Monetary Fund 


World Bank—One installment of 
million in FY 1971. 

Inter-American Development Bank-Ordi- 
nary Capital: Callable—two installments of 
$336.7 million in FY 1971 and FY 1973. Paid 
in—three installments of $50 million in FY 
1971, 1972 and 1973. 

Inter-American Development Bank-Fund 
for Special Operations—one installment of 
$100 million in FY 1971 and two installments 
of $450 million in FY 1972 and 1973. 

Asian Development Bank—two install- 
ments of $25 million and $35 million in FY 
1971 and one of $40 million in FY 1972. 

International Monetary Fund—one install- 
ment of $1,540 million in FY 1971. 


$246.1 


FINANCIAL COMMITMENTS PROVIDED FOR BY H.R. 18306 
{In millions of dofiars] 


Contingent 
_ liability Proposed 
in form of year 
callable expendi- 
guarantee ture 

capital 


121.49 24.61 
Inter-American Development 


nk: 

Caliable capital 

Paid-in capital 

Fund for special operations. 
Asian Development Bank 
International Monetary Fund. 


Estimated budget impact Appropriations 


Fiscal Fiscal 


ear 
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Fiscal 


1 Does not involve a budgetary outlay except in unlikely event of call. 


2 Represents a monetary transaction only, No budgetary outlay involved. 


Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this legis- 
lation comes up today, as I said before, 
in a manner that is most intriguing. I 
wonder why? 

Can it be that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is on his way, or will soon be 
on a junket to Copenhagen for a meeting 
of the international Bankers, and he in- 
sisted that at least one body of the Con- 
gress give approval to this legislation be- 
fore he went over so he would be equipped 
with $3,709,000,000 of the U.S. taxpayers’ 
money in order to demonstrate the good 
faith of the people of the United States. 
Is this what this is all about? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I will yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Patman, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Gross was al- 
— to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I would like to state 
that the hearings on this bill were com- 
pleted in July and that it passed the bill 
by practically a unanimous vote. An ap- 
plication was made for a rule, and a rule 
was granted at least 4 or 5 or 6 weeks ago, 
and we have been ready ever since. It is 
not a matter of coincidence; it is a mat- 
ter of not being able to get clearance 
through the leadership—and the leader- 
ship has had problems also, they had 
matters that they felt were more impor- 
tant and more urgent at the time, but 
they got to this matter just as soon as 
they could get to it. It just happened 
that we got to it today. There was no co- 
incidence as far as the President’s letter 
was concerned. Everybody knew he’was 
for the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is operat- 
ing on my time. Let me say to the gentle- 
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man that, whether by coincidence or not, 
the fact is that the House is going to vote 
one way or another today. I hope it will 
vote this latest raid down—but it is go- 
ing to vote today on this proposition. And 
if it is approved the Secretary of the 
Treasury will be equipped, will he not, 
with the approval of one House of the 
Congress to dish out $3,709,000,000 of the 
overburdened taxpayers” money of this 
country? 

He will be able to go over and say to 
the bankers assembled in Copenhagen 
or wherever this deal is to be held, that 
he has at least partial approval of this 
kind of a handout of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. It was certainly not 
withheld for the purpose of passing it or 
bringing it up just before the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference in Copen- 
hagen. There was no such intent at all. 
We wanted to bring the bill up 6 weeks 
ago. We would have been glad to bring 
it up, but the program was such that we 
could not. There was a recess coming up. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman think 
that we should equip the Secretary of 
the Treasury or anyone else with $3,- 
709,000,000 when he goes on a junket 
to Europe to demonstrate the good faith 
of the American people? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not think it has as 
serious a connection or as important a 
connection as the gentleman outlines 
here at all. It is just a matter of being 
for the bill or against the bill. The gen- 
tleman is against it and I am for it. The 
President is for it. I happen to be for it 
and other Members are against it and for 
the bill. Let every Member express his 
own wishes and vote his own independ- 
ent judgment. That is all we expect. 

Mr. GROSS. If we pass legislation of 
this kind then we might as well forget 
from here on out any thought of stop- 
ping inflation in this country. We might 
as well forget all about inflation, interest 
rates, and all the rest because we are 
down the drain financially speaking. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Of course, what the shout- 
ing is all about is the fact that they are 
going to sit down in conference and are 
going to create more stock in the Bank 
and the Fund budget. As I understand 
the Bretton Woods agreement, the only 
way they can create more stock or vote, 
by a representative of a U.S. designee 
or representative, both for the creation 
of more stock in either one of the funds, 
is if the stock is increased without any 
further increase in the subscription of 
the United States of America. 

If the United States of America does 
not subscribe for more participation, 
they can increase all the stock they want. 
But if we are going to pay and be in- 
volved in an increase in our subscrip- 
tion, then our representative must and 
cannot vote under the law unless we are 
absolved from any further increase in 
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subscription. The purpose of the $1 bil- 
lion is to do exactly that. 

Mr. GROSS. We ought to be getting 
out of these commitments. We ought to 
be cutting them down instead of enlarg- 
ing them. We have no business increas- 
ing them around the world as this bill 
does. We do not have that kind of money 
available and we are in deep trouble. 

Mr. DENT. I did not, as you well know, 
and I suppose most of you had, in the 
first couple of years. I do not know how 
I made the mistake afterward. But I 
voted in favor of this legislation after 
the first couple of years that I was a 
member. But, in the face of the present 
situation in this country and in the face 
of the very serious situation in this 
country, much more serious than most 
of the Members of the Congress, I believe, 
honestly ‘have any idea of what it is, 
because we are able so far with the props 
built into our economic system such as 
social security and unemployment and 
adjustment assistance and many of the 
other State laws that have been passed, 
in helping people—we do not quite un- 
derstand what has happened to us. We 
are fast becoming a colony. A colony to 
all of the world in that we are providing 
the raw materials and we are providing 
the know-how and we are providing the 
money—and they are providing the prod- 
ucts. We cannot exist without the provid- 
ing of the products. 

Mr. GROSS. I disagree with my friend, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, only 
mildly in the use of words. He said, 
“props” when he should have said 
“crutches.” 

Mr. DENT. They are turning into 
crutches. They were intended as props 
against American economic weaknesses 
and not international economic weak- 
nesses. When we use them now they are 
no longer props; but they are exactly 
what you said they are—they are 
crutches. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman for 
his comments and I conclude by saying 
that if there is any fiscal responsibility 
left this bill should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Chapter 2.—_INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
FUND 


Sec. 

21. Amendment of Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment Act. 

22. Amendment of Special Drawing Rights 
Act. 


Amendment of Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act 

The Bretton Woods Agreements Act (22 
U.S.C. 286-286k-2) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sections: 

“Src. 22. (a) The United States Governor 
of the Fund is authorized to consent to an 
increase of $1,540,000,000 in the quota of the 
United States in the Fund. 

“(b) In order to pay the increase in the 
United States quota in the Fund provided 
for in this section, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated $1,540,000,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

“Sec. 23. (a) The United States Governor 
of the Bank is authorized (1) to vote for an 
increase of $3,000,000,000 in the authorized 
capital stock of the Bank, and (2) if such in- 
crease becomes effective, to subscribe on be- 
half of the United States to two thousand 
four hundred and sixty-one additional shares 
of the capital stock of the Bank. 

“(b) In order to pay for the increase in the 
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United States subscription to the Bank pro- 

vided for in this section, there is hereby au- 

thorized to be appropriated $246,100,000 to 

remain available until expended.” 

§ 22. Amendment of Special Drawing Rights 
Act 

Section 6 of the Special Drawing Rights 
Act (22 U.S.C. 286q) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 6. Unless Congress by law authorizes 
such action, neither the President nor any 
person or agency shall on behalf of the 
United States vote to allocate in each basic 
period Special Drawing Rights under article 
XXIV, sections 2 and 3, of the Articles of 
Agreement of the Fund so that allocations 
to the United States in that period exceed 
an amount equal to the United States quota 
in the Fund as authorized under the Bretton 
Woods Agreements Act.” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. I ask unanimous consent 
that chapter 2 be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Are there any 


amendments to chapter 2? If not, the 
Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Chapter 3.—INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 


Sec. 
$1. Amendment of Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank Act. 
§31. Amendment of Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank Act 

The Inter-American Development Bank 
Act (22 U.S.C. 283-283n) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 18. (a) The United States Governor 
of the Bank is hereby authorized to vote in 
favor of the two resolutions proposed by the 
Governors at’ their annual meeting in April 
1970 and now pending before the Board of 
Governors of the Bank, which provide for 
(1) am increase in the authorized capital 
stock to the Bank and additional subscrip- 
tions of members thereto and (2) an increase 
in the resources of the Fund for Special 
Operations and contributions thereto. Upon 
adoption. of ‘such resolutions the United 
States Governor is authorized to agree on 
behalf of the United States (1) to subscribe 
to eighty-two thousand three hundred and 
fifty-two shares of $10,000 par value of the 
increase in the authorized capital stock of 
the Bank of which sixty-seven thousand 
three hundred and fifty-two shall be callable 
shares and fifteen thousand shall be paid in 
and’ (2) to pay to the Fund for Special Op- 
erations an initial annual installment of 
$100,000,000 and two subsequent annual 
installments of $450,000,000 each, in accord- 
ance with and subject to the terms and con- 
ditions of such resolutions. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, without fiscal year limitation, 
the amounts necessary for payment by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of (1) three annual 
installments of $50,000,000 each for the 
United States subscription to paid-in capital 
stock of the Bank; (2) two installments of 
$336,760,000 each for the United States sub- 
scription to the callable capital stock of the 
Bank; and (3) one annual installment of 
100,000,000 and two annual installments of 
$450,000,000 each for the United States share 
of the increase in the resources of the Fund 
for Special Operations of the Bank.” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that chapter 3 be considered as read, 
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printed im. the Rercorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee’ amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee: amendment: Page 6, line 22, 
insert “(a)”. before ‘‘The.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 8, after line 
5, insert the following: 

“(bh) The first sentence of section 3(b) of 
the Inter-American Development Bank Act 
(22 U.S.C. 288a(b)) is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the’ end 
thereof the following: ‘and an alternate Ex- 
ecutive Director’,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


was 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to chapter 3? If not, 
the Clerk will read. , 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Chapter 4—-AUDIT OF EXCHANGE 
STABILIZATION 

Sec. 
41. Annual report. 
42. Audit by General Accounting Office. 
§ 41. Annual report 

The last sentence of section 10(a) of the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 (31 U.S.C. 822a(a)) 
is amended to read: “The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall annually make a report on 
the operations of the fund to the President 
and to the Congress.” 
$42. Audit by the General Accounting Office 

Section 10(b) of the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934 (31 U.S.C, 822a(b)) is amended -by 
striking out “not be subject. to review by any 
other officer of the United States.” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “con- 
clusive upon all officers of the Government; 
except that the fund shall be audited by the 
General Accounting Office at such times and 
in such manner as the Comptroller. Gen- 
eral of the United States may by regulation 
prescribe. Except for information deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury to be 
of an internationally significant nature; 
there shall be furnished to the Comptroller 
General such information regarding the 
powers, duties, activities, organization, fi- 
nancial transactions, and methods of busi- 
ness of the Exchange Stabilization Fund as 
he may from time to time require; and the 
Comptroller General or any, of his, repre- 
sentatives shall, for the purpose of securing 
this information, have access to all books, ac- 
counts, records, reports, files, and all other 
papers, things, or property belonging to or in 
use by the United States Government, (other 
than. records, reports, files, or other papers 
containing information determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to be of an inter- 
nationally significant nature) that pertain 
to the operations and financial transactions 
of the fund and are necessary to facilitate 
the audit.”. 


Mr. PATMAN ‘during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that chapter 4 be considered as read, 
printed.in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, the question occurred 
to me—and I was negligent in not asking 
the gentleman when I had the floor. a few 
moments. ago—what is the salary..of 
Robert Strange McNamara as Chairman 
or President of.the World Bank? 

Mr. PATMAN. It can be ascertained, 
but I do not have it right now. It is.a 
good salary, I hope. Í 

Mr. GROSS. A good salary? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; because it is for a 
good cause. 

Mr. GROSS. Fifty or sixty thousand 
dollars a year? 

Mr. PATMAN. I donot know, but it.is 
easily ascertainable. 

Mr. GROSS. Would it be tax exempt 
or tax free? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not think, any of 
the.salaries of people working for inter- 
national organizations are taxed by. any 
country, and it would certainly be unfair 
to tax ours. We have gone into that ques- 
tion a number of times. . 

Mr. GROSS. So the answer is that he 
gets. an unstated salary, as far as. the 
gentleman is concerned, say, $50,000 or 
$60,000 a year, tax free; is that correct? 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. .Chairman,- will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 
from Wisconsin. y 

Mr. REUSS.. That- salary is not tax 
free. It is subject to.the U.S. income tax. 

„Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
he pays a tax and is then reimbursed by 
World Bank funds for the tax. Is that 
what the gentleman from Wisconsin. is 
saying? 

Mr. REUSS. No; that is not what the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. is saying. 
What the gentleman from Wisconsin is 
saying is that the President of the World 
Bank, Mr. McNamara, pays the United 
States an income tax just as you and I do. 

Mr. GROSS. Reimbursement is the way 
they handle it in some of these interna- 
tional organizations. 

Now, I would like to,come back to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PATMAN) -In 
the gentleman’s opinion is Mr, McNa- 
mara doing a better job than he did as 
Secretary of Defense? 
ane PATMAN.. Iam. not passing on 

t. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Texas said McNamara was doing a good 
job. I was wondering if it was a better 
job than he did as Secretary’of Defense, 
because he did a terrible job as Secretary 
of Défense, in my opinion. -` 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. s 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
would be interesting to clear up two 
points, One is whether these people do or 


do not pay taxes. We have been told two 
different things here today. 

Mr: REUSS. Mr, Chairman, if the ger~ 
tleman will yield, the employees of the 
World Bank, the Inter-American Dével- 
opment Bank, the Asian Bank, and the 
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International Monetary Fund—the U.S; 
employees do. pay U.S. income taxes. 
There was some ambiguity in the rec- 
ord, but I am informed they do pay U.S: 
income taxes. 

Mr. HAYS. Has the gentleman been in- 
formed of this? 

Mr. REUSS. I have been informed of 
this by the Assistant General Counsel of 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, are they 
reimbursed out,of.the various funds? 

Mr. REUSS. They are not: reimbursed 
out. of the various funds. However, their 
Salaries are computed with the idea that 
they are paying a U.S. income tax, just 
as everybody else’s salaries are computed 
with that amount in mind. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not agree with, that 
at all—that the salaries of other Federal 
employees make a specific allowance for 
oe income taxes,in their computa- 

on. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr..Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio, 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
able to get this answer, which I trust 
is a correct one. Could the gentleman 
from. Texas. tell us the salary of the 
Japanese, gentleman. who, heads up the 
Asian Development Bank? 

Mr. REUSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will endeavor to find that out 
very quickly and tell the gentleman: 

Mr. HAYS. I should haye thought that 
was. something the gentleman would 
have, on hand, ;when he‘is) asking: the 
Congress to; vote -a billion and a half 
dollars, when we cannot afford to clear 
up the air, and when we cannot: afford 
to clean up the streams, and when we 
cannot afford. more money: for schools 
and education. That will be very inter- 
esting. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, if the.gen- 
tleman will, excuse me, I will find out. 

Mr. HAYS. If the gentleman will do 
that while I am still talking; I think if 
I may say so, it would be a very interest- 
ing list, and I am. sure somebody will 
compile it, of the people who voted to 
sustain the vetoes for domestic programs 
the other day, who are ‘now turning 
around, on the very next substantive. vote 
we have after the recess, and’ voting ‘to 
spend a billion and a half to allow Mr. 
Watanabe to hand ‘out Joans to ‘his 
clients for the benefit of Japanese in- 
dustry, because I have it on good au- 
thority that-no one-gets a loan, as I said 
earlier—and maybe we: ought to have a 
quorum call, so all Members would know 
about it—from the Asian Development 
Bank -unless if. is going to help Japan 
directly or indirectly. 

E have been as internationally minded 
as anybody else in this House for many, 
many years, but I think if we are so 
short of money that we cannot afford to 
educate our children for fear of unbal- 
ancing the budget, then we carinot afford 
to put any more money into the pot this 
year. We have a great deal in, and if this 
is such ai bad year, maybe this is the 
wrong year to bring up this bill. 

oMr. PATMAN. The: question that is 
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raised has been raised for 10 yedrs, Evéry 
time these agencies have had a bill before 
this: House; the'same question comes up, 
and it is not really so germane now. 

Mr. HAYS. It is pretty germane, be- 
cause we just had the two vetos. The 
gentleman remembers that, does he not? 

Mr. PATMAN I remember that. I voted 
to override both of them. 

Mr HAYS: So did I, and the gentle- 
man remembers the reasons for’ them. 
Maybe the timing of the gentleman is 
bad, Mr. Chairman, and maybe the Pres- 
ident’s timing is bad. 

Mr. PATMAN. We. have -different 
reasons. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of- the- gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, I see the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has returned. 
I hope the little 2- or 3-minute filibuster 
was ample. 

Mr HAYS, Mr. Chairman, I would ask 
the gentleman, please do not call that a 
filibuster, because those sentiments'came 
from my heart. P was really making a 
speech that I‘hoped ‘would change a vote 
or two. 

Mr..GROSS. Filibuster sentiments can 
come from. the heart. 

Mr. HAYS. I am glad to hear that, 
because I thought in filibusters they just 
said anything to take up time, 

Mr..GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the gentleman from Wisconsin got the 
information I sought a few minutes ago? 

Mr. REUSS. I did the best I could. I 
have part of the answer. By the time I 
am through perhaps I will have the full 
answer. 

The salary of Mr. Herrera, Presidént 
of the -Inter-American Development 
Bank, is $35,000 with a $10,000 expense 
account, I will let the gentleman know 
about Mr, McNamara,.and Mr. Schweit- 
zer. 

Mr. GROSS. Is that $10,000 spent on 
his own accounting? I assume it is. 

Mr. REUSS. My guess is it would be 
about like our $3,000 stay in Washing- 
ton, the congressional income tax deduc- 
tion, an affidavit. It is probably about the 
same, 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man a question. He said that the salaries 
were paid with a view to covering the 
Federal income tax, the salaries paid to 
the officials. 

Mr. REUSS. That is my understand- 


ing. 

Mr. GROSS. Would salaries be paid, 
for instance, to officials of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, with a view to 
covering the dues and green fees to the 
so-called Bretton Woods Country Club? 

Mr. REUSS. No, I should not think:so. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman would not 
think that? 

Mr. REUSS. No, any more than the 
salary of a corporate president is paid 
with a view to covering whatever he may 
want to do in his spare time. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Since we are talking about 
this country club again, do Members 
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know what occurred tome, what was 
suggested tome by I will not say whom? 
It is that the diplomats:in this country 
from other countries who come from, to 
use the words of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, a great polyglot of nations, 
do not have. their own private country 
club, ‘and seem to get along pretty well: 
What makes these employees of ‘the bank 
so ‘special that the taxpayers of the 
United States have to finance a country 
club for them? Can anybody answer that 
question? 

Mr. GROSS. I am waiting for an an- 
swer. 

» Mr. REUSS. While the gentleman is 
waiting, another good question which I 
believe needs to be asked is: Why should 
the proprietor of the Bretton Woods 
Country Club have ‘singled out golf 
players? There may be employees and 
officers who like to play tennis. There 
may be those who like to go’ hiking: 

‘Mr. GROSS. They have tennis courts 
and swimming. pools. t 

Mr. REUSS. I believe there is a serious 
question as to the provision of those 
facilities. believe they might have done 
a fairer job if they had taken care of 
those ‘who *for discriminatory reasons 
were not enabled to get into a Wash- 
ington club. I believe they could have 
arrived at it in some better way. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from:Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS: The gentleman talks about 
discriminatory reasons. Can I get in the 
Bretton Woods: Country Club, ‘or ‘is’ it 
just for employees? 

Mr. REUSS. Knowing the gentleman's 
persuasive nature, I would ‘not be. sur- 
prised if he could. 

Mr. HAYS: Then can you get into it? 

Mr: REUSS: No. i 

Mr. HAYS. That answer's the question: 
In other words; itis a discrhitina tory or- 
ganization itself. 

‘Mr. GROSS. Segregated. 

Mr. HAYS. Only employees ‘of the 
bank can get in it, I imaginé; is that 
right? 

Mr; REUSS. ‘Bretton Woods is’ under 
the control of the Fund..I-understand 
they let employees of the Bank in, soit 
is discriminatory except: for banking: 

Mr. HAYS. AH right; so we finance it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 8, line 19, 
strike the word “the”, 


The committee 
agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Chapter 5—ANNUAL REPORT OF NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


§ 51, Annual report 

The National Advisory Council on Inter- 
national Monetary and Financial Policy shall 
include in its annual report to the Congress 
(1) a statement with respect to each loru 


amendment (‘was 
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approved by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and-Development, the Interna- 
tional Development Association, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and the Asian 
Development Bank, the position taken by the 
United States representative, and a discus- 
sion of how each loan will benefit the peo- 
ple of the recipient country, and (2) a state- 
ment on steps taken jointly and individually 
by, member countries of the Inter-American 
Development Bank to restrain their military 
expenditures, and to preserve and strengthen 
free and democratic institutions. 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman; I ask unanimous consent 
that chapter 5 be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. That is the 
remainder of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. REUSS 


Mr. REUSS, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Reuss: At the 
end of the bill add the following: 
“Chapter 5.—EMPLOYEE BENEFITS FOR 

UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES 


“$ 52. Employee benefits 


“Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, the Executive Directors and Di- 
rectors and their alternates, representing the 
United States in the International Monetary 
Pund, the. International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank, and the Asian De- 
velopment Bank, shall, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, each be eligi- 
ble on the basis of such service and the 
total compensation received therefor, for all 
employee benefits afforded employees in the 
civil service of the United States. The Treas- 
ury Department shall serve as the employing 
Office for collecting, accounting for, and de- 
positing in the Ciyll Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund, Employees Life Insurance 
Fund, and Employees Health Benefits Pund, 
all retirement and health insurance benefits 
payments made by these employees, and 
shall make any necessary agency contribu- 
tions from the fund established pursuant to 
section 10(a) of the Gold Reserve Act of 
1934 (31 U.S.C. 822a(a)). This section shall 
be effective as of December 14, 1966.” 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

This amendment is a simple technical 
amendment: It is requested by the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. Charls 
E: Walker, It is acceptable, I believe, to 
Members on both sides of the aisle. 

What it does is to take the three US. 
executive directors of the International 
Monetary Fund, the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and the Asian Devel- 
opment Bank, respectively, and correct 
a legislative omission in the civil serv- 
ice retirement laws which, as they are 
presently written, do not entitle these 
three members to civil service retire- 
ment. protection. They are in effect 
Treasury employees. They are subject to 
the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States. It is un- 
fair that they should not have the rights 
of other civil service employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that this 
amendment would be adopted. 

I may say, for the benefit of the gen- 
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tleman from Iowa and the gentleman 
from Ohio, that I have now received 
another, bulletin. The salary of Mr. Mc- 
Namara of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction - and Development. is 
$50,000. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KAZEN. Would the gentleman tell 
me whether or not the other employees 
or the employees from other countries 
have any employee benefits? 

Mr. REUSS. They have in each coun- 
try their own retirement program. 

Mr. KAZEN. As an organization imand 
of itself as a bank, does it have any em- 
ployee benefits? 

Mr. REUSS. Oh, yes. The bank itself 
has a retirement program for its inter- 
national civil service. 

Perhaps I did not make it clear. ‘This 
amendment of mine does not apply to 
the international employees. of the 
World Bank, the International Mone- 
tary, Fund, or the Asian Development 
Bank but applies to the U.S. executive 
directors who work for us; that is, for 
you and for me, and not for the interna- 
tional institutions. 

Mr. KAZEN. These directors do not 
have any employee benefits from the or- 
ganizations they belong to? 

Mr. REUSS: That is correct, because 
they do not belong to these organizations 
but belong. to the United States just as 
the Secretary of the Treasury does. 

Mr. KAZEN. The thrust of my ques- 
tion was are we giving them. additional 
benefits here? 

Mr. REUSS, The answer is unequivo- 
cally no. The benefits they will get un- 
der this amendment will be their exclu- 
sive retirement benefits. 

Mr. KAZEN. In other words, they get 
no benefits by virtue of their positions 
now? 

Mr. REUSS. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I have just been handed a 
draft of this amendment that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin submitted. I did 
hear the Clerk read it, of course. Did I 
understand. him to say (a) all of the 
benefits are retroactive to December 14, 
1966, and (b) that ‘there is a special 
fund established: topay for the retire- 
ment and health insurance. and other 
necessary’ benefits by agency contribu- 
tion? 

Mr. REUSS: There is no language in 
the amendment” remotely like either 
point just raised by the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL: This is a participating 
benefit: and it is not retroactive? 

Mr. REUSS. There is no language as 
to retroactivity. All it means, I would say 
to the gentleman from Missouri, is that 
these ‘three men, our U.S. executive di- 
rectors, would be entitled from here on 
out to participate in the retirement pro- 
gram of the U.S. Civil Service. I presume 
that there would be an element of retro- 
activity in it in that their total U.S. civil 
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service.and military service, if any; would 
be counted. But there is no language such 
as the gentleman just alluded to in the 
amendment. 

Mr. HALL. Under the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr, Reuss) do they participate by pay- 
ing in to this fund now, and from the 
time of retroactivity and hence forward, 
or is it paid for them by the fund, or a 
separate fund, under the amendment? 

Mr. REUSS; As I read the amendment, 
they would start paying now, and their 
benefits would accrue as of the time’on 
which they started their payments. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman did submit 
the amendment himself? 

Mr. REUSS. I'submitted it on behalf 
of the Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
and I would say to the gentleman from 


Missouri that it was prepared|in the Un- 


der Secretary’s office. It has been sub- 
mitted to both sides. I do not believe that 
any of these three men will get anything 
that they are not entitled to, and have 
not paid fors £ 

Mr, HALL, The question. of entitlement 
is a matter of personal opinion or reflec- 
tion. All I. want to know is in cold black 
and white: do they participate in their 
own, retirement benefits as all civil ser- 
vants do, or as we do, even more than 
civil servants do;-or as anyone else might 
be expected to do in a pension or retire- 
ment benefit program? 

Mr. REUSS. The answer is yes: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. REUSS). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I now have, for the ben- 
efit of the gentleman from Iowa and the 
gentleman from Ohio, the salary of the 
third and last international agency offi- 
cial, Mr. Watanabe, the President of the 
Asian International, Bank, who receives 
an annual salary of $40,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How about McNamara? 

Mr. REUSS. I said that Mr. McNa- 
mara receives $50,000 a year. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. REUSS. I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 18306) to au- 
thorize U.S. participation in increases in 
the resources of certain international fi- 
nancial institutions, to provide for an 
annual audit of the exchange stabiliza- 
tion fund by the General Accounting Of- 
fice, and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 1179, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 
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The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. WYLIE 

Mr. WYLIE: Mr: Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr: WYLIE. Tam, Mr.Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Write moves tò recommit the bill H.R. 


18306 to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


The SPEAKER, Without objection, the 
previous question: is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 177, nays 140, not voting 112, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 295] 
YEAS—177 
Evans, Colo. 
Findley 
Fish 


Foley 
roe Gerald R. Macdonsia 


MeDade 
McDonald, 
ee: 


Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Johnson, Calif. 


Erlenborn 


Esch 
Eshleman McCloskey Rooney, N.Y. 
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Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Steed 
Steiger, Wis. 


Miller, Ohio 
Mills 
Myers 


Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablocki 


Natcher 


y! 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Taylor 
Thomson, Wis. 
Waggonner 


NOT VOTING—112 


Murphy, N.Y. 
Nix £ 


O'Konskt 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 

Pell: 


Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Taft 

Talcott 
Teague, Tex. 


Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 


Tunney 
Watson 
Weicker 
Wold 
Yates 
Zwach 
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So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Brooks for, with Mr. Berry against. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Fallon against. 

Mr. Philbin for, with Mr. Friedel against. 

Mr. Donohue for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Murphy of New York for, with Mr. 
Long of Louisiana against. 

Mr. Anderson of Illinois for, with Mr. 
Montgomery against. 

Mr. Biaggi for, with Mr. Flynt against. 

Mr. Boland for, with Mr. Hagan of Georgia 
against, 

Mr, Edwards of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Stephens against. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado for, with Mr. Dowdy 
against. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Abbitt against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Casey with Mr, Kleppe. 
Mr. Ottinger with Mr. Bell of California. 
Mr. Hanna with Mr, Springer. 
Mr, Staggers with Mr. Hastings. 
Mr. St, Germain with Mr. Weicker. 
“Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Burton 
of Utah. 
Mr. Flood with Mr. Beall of Maryland. 
Mr. Mann with Mr. Landgrebe. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. Collins. 
Mr, Teague of Texas with Mr. Pelly. 
Mr: Tunney with Mr. Sebelius. 
Mr. Henderson with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 
Mr. Barrett. with Mr. King. 
Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Brock. 
Mr. Cabell with Mr. Bush. 
Mr, Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 
Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Roudebush. 
Mr. Dingell with Mr. Zwach. 
Mr. Downing with Mr. Cowger. 
Mr. Sisk with Mr. Button. 
Mr, Stratton with Mr. Reifel. 
Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Mc- 
Ewen: 
Mr. Monagan with Mr. Lujan. 
Mr. Landrum with Mr. Buchanan. 
Mr. Hicks with Mr. Stokes. 
Mr, Ashley with Mr. Conyers. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr. MacGregor. 
Mr. Fascell with Mr. Kuykendall. 
Mr. Feighan with Mr. Wold. 
Mr. Pepper with Mr. Crane. 
Mr. Meeds with Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Chappell with Mr. Foreman. 
Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Watson. 
Mr, McCarthy with Mrs. Chisholm, 
Mr. Podell with Mr. Goldwater. 
Mr. Parbstein with Mr. Halpern. 
Mr. Lowenstein with Mr. Nix. 
Mr. Powell with Mr. Diggs. 
Mr. Taft with Mr. Dawson. 
“Mr, Lukens with Mr. Thompson of Georgia. 
Mr. Schneebeli with Mr. Pollock. 
Mr. O'Konski with Mr. McCulloch. 
Mr. Michel with Mr. Schadeberg. 
. Mr. Scherle with Mr. Mizell, 
Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin with Mr. Talcott. 


Messrs. YATRON, CARTER, and 
GOODLING changed their votes from 
“yeg” to “nay.” 2 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A“motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CORRECTION OF CHAPTER AND 
SECTION NUMBERS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the engross- 
ment of H.R. 18306 as passed the House, 
the Clerk may correct chapter and sec- 
tion numbers. 3 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed, and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 16900, TREASURY 
AND POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRES- 
IDENT, AND CERTAIN INDEPEND- 
ENT AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971 


Mr. STEED, Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the managers on the 
part of the House may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 16900) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments, the Executive Office of 
the President, and certain independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year 1971, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 91-1447) 

The Committee of Conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
16900) “making appropriations for the Treas- 
ury and Post Office Departments, the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, and certain In- 
dependent Agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes,” hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: That the 
Senate recede from its amendments num- 
bered 21, 23, 24, and 25. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 3, 4, 5, 8, 11, 13, 15, 19, 22, 26, 27, 28, 
30, and 31 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$1,080,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the sum proposed by said amendment 
insert ‘'$137,000,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the.sum proposed by said amendment 
insert “$19,600,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
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ment insert “$36,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$221,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of, the Senate numbered 12, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$655,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree’ to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate Mumbered 14, and: agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$42,300,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 16; ‘That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 16, and agree 
to.the samé with an amendment, as follows: 
In‘Iteu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$162,335,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the’same with an améndment, as follows: 
In liew of the sum proposed by said .amend- 
ment insert $62,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the, same, 

Amendment numbered/18> That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed ‘by said amend- 
ment insert “$6,508,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 20: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 20, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$657,000,000"; and the Senate 
agrée to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendment humbered 29, 

Tom STEED,. 

OTTO E. Passman, 
JOSEPH P, ApDABBO, 
JEFFERY COHELAN, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
HowarD W. ROBISON, 
SrLvIO O, CONTE, 
JACK EDWARDS, 
FRANK T. Bow, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
ROBERT O. BYRD, 
GALE W. MCGEE, 
JOSEPH M, MONTOYA, 
J. CALEB BOGGS, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
HrraM L. FONG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 16900) making 
appropriations for thé Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, the Executive Office of 
thé President, and certain’- independent 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as torach of such amendments, namely: 


TITLE I—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
_ Office of the secretary 


Amendment No. 1. Appropriates $9,660,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
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Senate instead of $9,500,000 as: proposed by 
the House. 


Federal Law Enforcement Training Center 


Amendment No. 2. Appropriates $1,080,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $1,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $1,113,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Bureau of customs 

Amendment No. 3. Authorizes purchase of 
fourteen passenger vehicles as proposed by 
the Senate instead of thirty-seven as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No, 4. Authorizes purchase of 
four police-type vehicles as proposed by the 
Senate instead of twenty-seven as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 5. Increases the limitation 
for purchase of police-type vehicles from 
$400 above the general purchase price for 
standard passenger type vehicles as proposed 
by the House to not to exceed $800 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The conferees are 
agreed that this increase in. limitation is for 
the purpose of enabling purchase of vehicles, 
when authorized, with adequate police-type 
equipment, including air-conditioning where 
warranted. 

Amendment No. 6. Appropriates $137,000,- 
000 for salaries and ry cages instead of 
$135,500,000 as proposed’ by the House and 
$137,085,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Bureau of the mint 

Amendment No. 7. Appropriates’ $19,600,- 
000 for salaries and expenses, instead of $18,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $19,- 
663,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Internal Revenue Service 

Amendment No. 8. Appropriates $26,096,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $25,500,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 9. Increases the limitation 
for temporary employment to $36,000,000 in- 
stead of $35,500,000 as proposed by the House 
and $36,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10. Appropriates $221,500,- 
000 for revenue accounting and processing 
instead of $220,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $222,239,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 11.. Increases. the limita- 
tion for purchase of police-type vehicles from 
$400 above the general purchase price for 
standard passenger type vehicles as proposed 
by the House to not to exceed $800 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The conferees are agreed 
that this increase in limitation is for the 
p of enabling purchase of vehicles, 
when authorized, with adequate police-type 
equipment, including air-conditioning where 
warranted. a. “2: 

Amendment No. 12, Appropriates $655,000,- 
000 for compliance activities instead of $645,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $660,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


U.S. Secret Service 


Amendment No. 13. Increases the limita- 
tion for purchase of policé-type vehicles from 
$400 above the general purchase price for 
standard passenger type vehicles as proposed 
by the House to not to exceed $800 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The conferees are agreed 
that this increase in limitation ‘is for the 
purpose of enabling ‘purchase of vehicles, 
when authorized, with adequate. police-type 
equipment, including air-conditioning where 
warranted. 

Amendment No. 14. Appropriates $42,300,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $40,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House and $44,- 
600,000 as proposed by the. Senate, The con- 
ferees are agreed that the amount agreed 
upon should be adequate due to'the lapse 
of time and consequent slippage in. fiscal 
year 1971 programs. . 

TITLE II—POST OFFICE. DEPARTMENT 
Administration and regional operation 


Amendment No. 15. Increases the limita- 
tion to $100,000 for confidential information 
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and services as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $50,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment. No. 16. Appropriates $162,- 
335,000 instead of $161,000,000 as proposed by 
the House and $163,670,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Research, development, and engineering 

Amendment No, 17. Appropriates $62,000,- 
000 instead of $60,000,000 as proposed’ by the 
House and $65,675,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Operations 

Amendment No. 18. Appropriates $6,508,- 
000,000 instead of $6,500,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $6,517,138,00 as proposed 
by the Senate: 

Amendment No. 19.,Changes the reference 
to thé Bureau of the Budget to its new title 
of Office of Management and Budget as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


Transportation 
Amendment No. 20. Appropriates $657,000,- 
000 instead of $655,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $659,000,000 as proposed by the 


Senate. me 
Building occupancy 

Amendment No. 21. Appropriates $255,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$259,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Plant and equipment 

Amendment No. 22. Increases the limita- 
tion for purchase of police-type ‘vehicles 
from $400 above the general purchase price 
for standard passenger type vehicles as pro- 
posed by the House to not to exceed $800 
as proposed by the Senate. The conferées 
are agreed that this increase in limitation is 
for the purpose of enabling purchase of ve- 
hicles, when authorized, with adequate 
police-type equipment, including air-condi- 
tioning where warranted. 

Amendment No. 23, Appropriates $217,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$219,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Postal public buildings 


Amendment No. 24. Appropriates $269,825,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of 
$252,825,000 as proposed by. the Senate. The 
conferees are in agreement that the Depart- 
ment should proceed with all firm p 
funded in this bill without further delay: 


TITLE UI—EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Expenses of management improvement 
Amendment No. 25, Restores language 


stricken by the Senate m funds in this 

account available until expended. > 
Office of management and budget 

Amendments Nos. 26 and 27. Change the 

reference to the Bureau of the Budget to its 

new title of Office of Management and 

Budget, as proposed ‘by the Senate. 
TITLE IV—INDEPENDENT AGENCIES | 

United States Taz Court 


Amendment No. 28. A: Tiates $3,288,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed ty 
the Senate instead of $3,000,000 as proposed 
by the House, : . 

TITLE Y—FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 

Amendment No, 29. Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. The Sen- 
ate amendment appropriates $1,650,000 for 
the protection of visiting foreign dignitaries 
attending the observance of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the United Nations. 

TITLE VI—GENERAL PROVISION 

Amendments Nos. 30 and 31. Change title 
and section numbers. as proposed by the 
Senate. 

CONFERENCE TOTAL—WITH COMPARISONS 


The total new budget (obligational). au- 
thority for the fiscal year 1971 recommended 
by the Committee of Conference, with com- 
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parisons to the fiscal year 1970 total, the 
1971 budget estimate total, and the House 
and Senate bills follows: 


Amounts 
New budget (obligational) 
fiscal 


(obligational) authority, 
fiscal year 1971 (includ- 
ing $1,938,000 not con- 
sidered by House) 
House bill, fiscal year 1971_- 
Senate bill, fiscal year 1971. 3,018, 079,000 
Conference agreement 1... 3,004,711, 000 


1Includes $1,650,000 in amendment No. 29 
reported in technical disagreement. 


Conference agreement com- 

pared with: 
New budget (obligation- 
al) authority, fiscal 


3, 046, 693, 000 
2,971, 702, 000 


+211, 174, 000 


(obligational) authority, 
(as amended), fiscal 


GEORGE MAHON, 

Howarp W. ROBISON, 

Si.vio O. ConTs, 

Jack EDWARDS, 

FRANK T. Bow, 
Managers on the. Part of the House. 


REQUEST TO MEET TOMORROW AT 
11 AM) 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I see the 
distinguished minority leader present in 
the Chamber, and I wish to make a 
unanimous-consent request while he is 
present. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns today that it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock tomorrow, 
and that when the House adjourns to- 
morrow, it adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock 
on Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


(Mr. MAYNE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, as presi- 
dent. of the Republican 90th Club, it is 
my privilege to act as spokesman for 58 
Members of this body who were elected in 
1966, either for the first time or after a 
temporary absence from the House.. We 
have many distinguished Members in the 
club, but none more distinguished than 
the gentleman from Ohio, the Honorable 
Rosert Tart, Jr. He has played a leading 
role in our activities ever since we orga- 
nized as a club shortly after arriving here 
in January 1967. I know of no Member of 
Congress, young or old, more respected by 
his colleagues nor more deserving of that 
respect. In addition to his many other 
responsibilities and achievements, he has 
been rendering truly outstanding service 
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as chairman of the House Republican 
Research Committee. I am personally 
very grateful for the opportunity to have 
worked on one of the task forces orga- 
nized by that committee under his lead- 
ership. 

The members of the 90th Club have 
greeted the news of Bos’s candidacy for 
the other body with mixed emotions. Our 
deep regret at his impending departure 
from the House has been counterbal- 
anced by our realization that few Amer- 
icans have ever been so highly qualified 
to serve in the Senate through character 
and experience. 

We have, therefore, tried to express our 
strong admiration for our good friend, 
Bos Tart, Jr., in the following resolu- 
tion passed at a recent meeting of the 
90th Club, which I now include at this 
point in the RECORD: 

A RESOLUTION 


Whereas Members of Congress and other 
public officials are looked upon to provide in- 
novative thought and decisive judgment con- 
cerning the welfare and destiny of our coun- 
try; and 

Whereas the concept of revenue sharing 
typifies the end result of such thought, and 
is indicative of a desired partnership between 
the federal government and the states which 
form this national government; and 

Whereas the case for revenue sharing was 
initially presented by a Republican Coordi- 
nating Committee Task Force on the Func- 
tions of Federal, State and Local Govern- 
ments, under the chairmanship of Congress- 
man Robert Taft, Jr.; and 

Whereas, this country has been confronted 
with a growing rate of crime which has 
caused many Americans to live in constant 
fear, and that leadership and positive legis- 
lative programs to combat crime effectively 
and to make our streets safer have been con- 
sistently offered by Robert Taft, Jr; and 

Whereas the House Republican Research 
Committee has concerned itself with many of 
the vital issues confronting our country to- 
day, and has conducted in depth research 
into each of these areas, with the result 
being information which has been extremely 
valuable to all Republican Members of Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas the Research Committee Task 
Forces studied the issues concerning fiscal 
responsibility, draft reform, minority em- 
ployment, agriculture, research resources and 
population, education and training, interna- 
tional trade, labor law reform, social security 
and human needs, transportation and urban 
affairs; and 

Whereas The Chairman of the House Re- 
publican Research Committee, Robert Taft, 
Jr., was one of the seven elected members of 
House leadership, and this position is an 
indication of the respect which is placed in 
Mr. Taft by his colleagues, and is a further 
example of his legislative skill and political 
prowess; 

Now therefore be it recommended that the 
90th Club hereby highly commends the 
Honorable Robert Taft, Jr. for his valuable 
and faithful leadership as a member of 
Congress, 

WILEY MAYNE, 
President, 90th Olub. 

Signed at Washington, D.C., this 4th day of 
August 1970. : 

Pavut N. McCuiusxzy, Jr., 
Secretary, 90th Club. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED ON THE 
50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
POLISH SOLDIERS DAY CELEBRA- 


TION 


(Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to address 
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the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend his remarks and to: include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania,.On Au- 
gust 9, 1970, I was the principal speaker 
at exercises commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the Polish Army Veterans 
Association, District : 10,- and Post 12 
and its ladies auxiliary. On that occasion 
the’ various organizations.“ assembled 
unanimously adopted a resolution, which 
it is my pleasure to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 

Today, the 9th day of August, 1970, the 
following Resolution was. unanimously 
‘adopted at. exercises commemorating the 
50th Anniversary. of the,Polish Soldiers Day 
Celebration, under the co-sponsorship of the 
Polish , Army Veterans Association, District 
10 and Post 12 and its Ladies Auxiliary. 

Whereas, we, citizens.of the United States, 
former Soldiers and veterans of the Polish 
Army which fought valiantly alongside the 
Allied Forces during the ist and 2nd World 
Wars for your freedom and ours, pledge 
allegiance and loyalty to the United States 
of America and to those ideals for which it 
stands. 

Now therefore be it. resolved that we call 
upon our Representatives and Senators in 
the United States Congress to. bestow. to, the 
Veterans of the Polish Army in recognition 
of their heroic deeds on behalf of the free 
world in the past world conflicts the bene- 
fits that are bestowed upon the Veterans of 
the Services of the United States. 

And be it further resolved that we pay 
homage to General Wladyslaw Anders, a 
fearless, soldier, an inspirational leader. who 
assured himself a place in history with his 
heroism and brilliant command at the great 
battle of Monte Cassino, who this year passed 
away in London. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Roman, LANISCKI, 

Commander, Polish Army. Veterans, Post 

12. 

FRANCIS PRAWDZIK, 
Commander, District 10, Polish Army 

Veterans. 

EDMUND PAWELEC, 

Chairman, Resolutions Committee. 


PRESIDENT CUTS WHITE HOUSE 
STAFF 


(Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin asked 
and was giyen pérmission to address the 
House for I minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks, and to include extraneous 
material.) 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when we are all con- 
cerned with reducing Federal spending, 
it is gratifying to note that President 
Nixon has set a personal example in this 
regard by cutting back the size of the 
White House staff. 

As evidence of this saving, I refer toa 
letter to the editor in Sunday’s Washing- 
ton Post from Mr. Caspar Weinberger, 
Deputy Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. In his letter, Mr. Wein- 
berger points out that the President's 
budget request for the White House Of- 
fice for fiscal 1971 constitutes a reduc- 
tion of 28 employees and a consequent 
saving of more than $650,000 from the 
previous year. 

Mr. Weinberger also points out that the 
President has ended the practice of pre- 
vious administrations of detailing full- 
time employees to the White House Office 
staff from the departments and agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, the President deserves 
much credit for this achievement. I in- 
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clude Mr. Weinberger’s letter in the legislation to protect our children from 


RECORD: 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 13, 1970] 
WHITE HOUSE ON STAFF EXPENSES 

An article appearing in your paper recently 
left the impression that the White House 
was doubling its staff in fiscal year 1971. Such 
an impression would be not only unfortunate, 
but quite incorrect, 

The appropriation requested for the White 
House Office for fiscal year 1971 is in fact a 
decrease from the actualities of fiscal year 
1970 both in personnel and in funds, For 
fiscal year 1970 the appropriation for the 
White House Office was $3,940,000, with an- 
other $2,500,000 appropriated for special 
projects. In addition, personnel detailed to 
the White House Office from the departments 
and agencies under authority of law re- 
sulted in basic compensation costs to those 
departments and agencies at the rate of 
$2,820,000. Thus, the 1970 level of operation 
was in excess of $9,200,000, involving 576 
employees. 

The President, when preparing the 1971 
fiscal year budget, decided to discontinue 
the use of the special projects fund and per- 
sonnel details from other agencies to aug- 
ment funds available for the regular White 
House Office staff. He has thereby adopted 
& policy of bringing all regular employees of 
the White House directly onto the White 
House payrolls, This seemed to the President 
a more honest way of presenting the full 
cost of the White House operation. _ 

Therefore, the budget request for fiscal 
year 1971 is for 548 employees, and funds 
in the amount of $8,550,000 for the White 
House Office. This is a substantial decrease 
of more than $650,000 in funds, and 28 in 
personnel—a lesson that should certainly 
not be lost on those who have attacked the 
President without benefit of the facts. 

CASPAR W. WEINBERGER, 
Deputy Director, Office of Management 
and Budget. 

WASHINGTON. 


BIPARTISAN ACTION ON PRESIDENT 
NIXON’S BILLS 


(Mr. DERWINSET asked and was giv- 
en permission to address the House for 
1 minute.) 

Mr. DERWINSKI: Mr. Speaker, there 
is need for bipartisan. action in Congress 
to meet major national problems. I urge 
Democrats to help seek “a history of 
progress all of us can share” by taking 
action on bills singled out Friday by 
President Nixon. 

On Friday, September 11, the Presi- 
dent of the United States sent this body 
a detailed indictment for legislative in- 
action on a host of basic reforms. The 
President’s language was calm and close- 
ly reasoned but necessarily detailed in 
the facts he set forth. 

In a time of extreme domestic unrest 
when both the liberal community includ- 
ing university students and faculties and 
certainly the so-called silent majority 
are calling for government reform to 
deal with a score of problems, the 
Democratic Congress has simply refused 
to act. Crime, control of drug abuse, 
manpower -training, education, social 
security, foreign trade legislation, en- 
vironmental cleanup, and many more 
problems for which President Nixon has 
proposed reform measures, have met 
with opposition and indecision from the 
Democrats on Capitol Hill. 

Congress has even refused to approve 


obscene mailings. 

Adjournment is close at hand. As the 
President said, “we cannot wait for poli- 
tics.” The President has done his part. 
He has proposed reforms to do what must 
be done. Now it is up to Congress. History 
will record that result. We should seek a 
history of progress all of us can share. 


FOREIGN TRADE ACT OF 1970 


(Mr. GIBBONS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears that in the very near future we will 
be faced with the question of considering 
the Foreign Trade Act of 1970 as re- 
ported by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, H.R. 18970. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, this bill is 
a radical departure from our past foreign 
trade policy and one that brought about 
vigorous dissent by many members of the 
Ways and Means Committee when it was 
finally reported shortly before the Au- 
gust recess. I intend to appear before the 
Rules Committee and ask for a modified 
closed rule so that members'may have an 
opportunity to express their opinion 
about this trade policy. I propose to'ask 
the Rules Committee for the granting’ of 
a rule that would allow a motion to strike 
that provision of title I that ties the 
President’s hands on oil import quotas. 

Mr, Speaker, as you know, this oil im- 
portation quota program now costs the 
American consumer, according to: the 
President's own task force, about $5 bil- 
lion per year. 

I also intend to ask for a rule that will 
grant permission to strike title 4. This is 
the Domestic International Sales Corpo- 
ration proposal which appears to me to.be 
nothing more than a tax loophole. It will 
cost American taxpayers about a billion 
dollars a year. 

I also intend to ask for a rule that 
would grant motions ‘to strike the man- 
datory quotas in title 2'on textiles and 
garments. As you know, Mr. Speaker, the 
President has only very reluctantly sup- 
ported trade quotas for the textiles and 
garment industry: It seems to-me that 
these quotas would be highly inflation- 
ary. The textile’ and garment industry 
have wholly failed to prove a case for 
import quotas. 

I also will ask for a provision in the 
rule to allow the striking of provisions 
of title 2 that relates to mandatory im- 
port quotas for the shoe industry. This 
again is another highly inflationary mat- 
ter, and even the President and his Com- 
mission that studied this industry, 
turned down the industry’s request for 
this trade protection, saying that this in- 
dustry did not warrant the drastic rem- 
edy of quotas. 


The modified closed rule that I will 
seek will give each Member an oppor- 


tunity to vote as he wishes on this most 
important bill, and-not have to suffer the 
ridiculousness of voting either for or 
against a bill that he has had no oppor- 
tunity to amend. 

The following is a copy of the rule I 
propose to ask the Rules Committee to 
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grant when I appear before the commit- 
tee on Tuesday, September 15: 
H. Res. — 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the. House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
18970) to amend the tariff and trade laws of 
the United States, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed ‘eight hours, to be equally divided 
and ‘controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, the bill shall be considered as 
having been read for amendment, No amend- 
ment shall be in order to said bill except (1) 
an amendment to strike out section 104, (2) 
amendments to exempt all textile articles 
from the quota provisions of title II, (3) 
amendments to exempt all footwear articles 
from the quota provisions of title IT, (4) an 
amendment to strike out title IV, and (5) 
amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means may be of- 
fered to any section of the bill at the con- 
clusion of general debate, but the said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendménts as may have been 
adopted, and the préyious question shall be 
considered as ordered ön the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 


vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all- Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill, H.R. 13934, to revise the boundaries 
of Minuteman National Historical Park, 
which was passed by the House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from ‘Cali- 
fornia? 

There'was no objection. 


TO CREATE A HEALTH 
SECURITY PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Corman) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. CORMAN, Mr, Speaker, on behalf 
of the following Members of the House 
and myself: Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. BING- 
HAM, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. CEL- 
LER, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. CLAY, Mr. CoHE- 
LAN, Mr. Conyers, Mr, ECKHARDT, Mr, ED- 
warps of California, Mr. FRASER, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr, HARRINGTON, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HOWARD, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr, LOWENSTEIN, Mr, MADDEN, Mr. MEEDs, 


Mr. Mrxva, Mr. O'HARA, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 
RYAN, Mr. RED, Mr. Reuss, Mr. ROYBAL, 


Mr. STOKES, Mr. THOMPSON of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. TUNNEY, and Mr. VAN DEERLIN, 
I introduce for appropriate reference the 
Health Security Act, to create a compre- 
hensive national health security pro- 
gram, through a system of national 
health insurance, will make health care 
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services available to all residents of the 
United States. We commend this bill to 
our colleagues in the Congress for favor- 
able consideration. 

The American people today face a 
crisis in health care of appalling propor- 
tions. The American people know that 
they have a right to quality health care, 
but they know, too, that for most people 
the availability and delivery of such care 
is virtually nonexistent today. We are 
offering a health security act that will 
convert that right-from fiction to reality. 

The program we envision is borrowed 
from no other nation, though we recog- 
nize that we are the last of the major 
nations to acknowledge our responsibili- 
ties in a national policy for comprehen- 
sive health care for all our citizens. It 
discriminates neither in favor of nor 
against any segment of our population, 
though we recognize with shame our 
enormous neglect of those who have 
most needed and deserved the best 
health care we could have afforded. 

The Health Security Act proposes that 
we shall use the mechanism of national 
health insurance as a means of bringing 
about a rational system for the delivery 
of personal health services in a manner 
that is consistent with American needs, 
and creates an American system of 
health care for all our people. 

Good health is a vital need, personally 
and nationally. Good health requires 
good health care. Yet, despite that dedi- 
cation, great efforts and enormous ex- 
penditures, good health care is not 
actually available to millions of Ameri- 
cans. At the same time, we are using a 
substantial share of our national èco- 
nomic resources for medical care; we are 
confronted by costs which are rising 
steeply but yet not effecting improve- 
ments; the inadequacy of health care re- 
sources intensifies; and our rates of sick- 
ness, disability, and mortality—already 
far behind the potentials of modern 
health care—are getting no better and 
may be getting worse. 

I will not burden you with a repetition 
of the vital statistics, so often repeated 
in the public information media and in 
the professional literature—statistics 
which show how little progress we have 
been making in recent decades toward 
the prevention of illness or of premature 
mortality, whether measured against our 
own past or against the vital statistics of 
other countries. 

Nor will I burden you with a recital of 
what almost every family knows through 
its own worries and frustrations and dis- 
appointments. The average family lives 
in dread of illness and disability, and for 
good reason. The path to seeking medical 
care is confusing, frightening, and ex- 
pensive. This dilemma is not confined to 
the poor, the elderly, or the disabled. It is 
understood just as clearly by the profes- 
sional worker earning $12,000 a year 
whose child requires a $30,000 hospitali- 
zation—not unusual for an accident or 
prolonged illness—and who discovers his 
expensive insurance pays about 60 per- 
cent of the bill. It is understood by resi- 
dents of our 157 rural counties without a 
single physician. It touches every com- 
munity in this country. 
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i Nor will I-burden you with the re- 
counting of the distress among the pro- 
viders of health care: We all know the 
dedication of the health profession, the 
commendable efforts of the hospitals and 
other institutions, the support of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governmental agen- 
cies and personnel. And we are familiar 
with the limitations under which they 
try to meet the national need for health 
care, and the technological progress 
through research and application which 
has made medical care at its best in the 
United States second to none in the 
world. We also know that the best is not 
adequately available. 

The problems of manpower shortages, 
lack of organization and spiraling costs 
have been measured and analyzed many 
times. The problems are well known; it is 
the purpose of our program to provide 
realistic solutions. Fortunately, the un- 
derlying causes of our health care defi- 
ciencies are manageable—though not all 
at once or without great effort and com- 
mitment. 

The three causes of crisis underlying 
all the rest can be simply stated: First, 
the national shortages of health man- 
power and institutions; second, rising 
costs which price medical care beyond 
reach; and third, inadequacies in the 
organizational system for the availability 
and delivery of medical care. 

These three basic causes are so inti- 
mately interrelated one with another 
that if we would meet the health care 
needs of the Nation we must attack si- 
multaneously on all three fronts. We 
must insure that we have the needed 
health manpower, ‘hospitals, and other 
institutions; we must insure the under- 
writing of the unavoidable costs, while 
also keeping these costs within reason- 
able bounds; and we must encourage the 
development of a system which provides 
for efficient use of the manpower and 
institutions and for ready and effective 
availability of health services to our 
population. 

I would emphasize the importance and 
the urgency of simultaneous attack on 
all three. Production of more health man- 
power or more hospitals or other insti- 
tutions without improving financing and 
organization would at best be an exercise 
in futility toward dealing with needs, or 
at the worst would invite disastrous prob- 
lems of costs. Merely trying to solve the 
problems of steeply rising costs by pour- 
ing more purchasing power into the 
medical-care channels will perpetuate a 
system characterized by consumer im- 
patience, seller’s monopoly, inefficiency, 
lack of accountability—all of which can 
only lead’ to further dissipation of re- 
sources. 

Attempts to deal with the organiza- 
tional system in isolation have no hope 
of success as decades of largely futile 
public and private efforts have demon- 
strated. Instead, we propose a compre- 
hensive program, balanced and well- 
proportioned, on an evolutionary basis. 
And we propose that at every point we 
shall provide for professional and admin- 
istrative protections and controls to safe- 
guard the essential ingredient of good 
quality in the health care services. 
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Every discussion of the health care 
problem is, unavoidably; heavily peon- 
centrated on the costs of medical care, 
which have been climbing twice as fast 
as other consumer costs; and this con- 
tinues. Between fiscal year 1960 and fis- 
cal year 1969, health care expenditures 
as a whole went up from $26 billion to 
$60 billion, rising as a percentage of gross 
national product from 5.3 to 6.7 percent. 
Personal health care expenditures, the 
major part of the total, rose from $23 
billion to $53 billion—from 4.9 to 58 
percent of GNP. For the fiscal year just 
closed, the total expenditures were prob- 
ably about $65 billion, 6.8 percent of 
GNP. 


In the four fiscal years 1966 to 1969:in- 
clusive, the national expenditures for 
personal health care, exclusive of the 
net costs fo private insurance, went up 
from $183: to $256 per capita. The most 
recent Consumer Price Index—CPI for 
July 1967—shows that medical care 
prices are still rising at nearly twice the 
rate for all items in the consumer's “mar- 
ket basket.” 

Despite massive sale of private health 
insurancé, most of the expenditure: for 
personal health services must. still be 
borne out-of-pocket at the time of ill- 
ness or as a debt thereafter. The reason 
is that nearly all private health insur- 
ance is partial and limited, covering in 
the aggregate only about one-third of 
the private costs and leaving nearly two- 
thirds to be paid outside the framework 
of insurance. Private health insurance, 
through a thousand private insurance 
carriers competing with each other, and 
through a bewildering array of insur- 
ance policies, can do no more than this 
to ease the burdensome impacts of med- 
ical care costs on American families. 
Nothing less than a national commit- 
ment of resources can deal with the need 
for adequate insurance against the costs 
of medical care. The health security bill 
makes this: commitment. 

It will be readily recognized that the 
proposed financing, starting with actual 
levels of expenditure, is not concerned 
primarily with new costs. On the con- 
trary, the program effects mainly a re- 
channeling of money already being spent, 
in order to use it more effectively. Health 
security expenditures would replace large 
expenditures already being made by peo- 
ple generally, by employers, by voluntary 
agencies, by the Federal, State, and local 
governments, and would relieve State and 
local governments of various expendi- 
tures which they are finding burdensome. 
For instance, for fiscal 1970, the Medi- 
Cal program cost my own State of Cali- 
fornia $485 million. Had the Health Se- 
curity Act been operative in 1970, the 
estimated savings to California in this 
program would have been $291.4 million. 
Since local property tax pays part of the 
State’s Medi-Cal bill, the savings to 
homeowners would have been substan- 
tial. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would 
like to outline briefly the major aspects 
of the health security program. 

First, the health security program does 
not envisage a national health service in 
which Government owns the facilities, 
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employs the personnel, and manages the 
finances. On the contrary, it intends a 
partnership of the public and private 
sectors: Governmental financing and ad- 
ministrative management; joined with 
private provision of the personal health 
services through private practitioners, 
institutions, and other providers; 

Second, the health security program 
would be effected through a process of 
gradualism, moving on an evolutionary 
course from what we have and where we 
are toward the goals we would attain; 
and 

Third, the more or less comprehensive 
health services to be covered by the 
health security program would be fi- 
nanced on a budget basis, with reasohed 
provision of necessary funds from the 
pool of national resources, and with con- 
tainment of the hitherto unlimited ex- 
penditure demands on the national 
resources, and with containment of the 
hitherto unlimited expenditure demands 
on the national economy. 

The benefits of the health security pro- 
gram would be available, with only minor 
exceptions, to all persons resident in the 
country beginning with the middle of the 
program’s third year of operation. Eli- 
gibility would not require either an indi- 
vidual contribution history or any means 
test. i 

The benefits are intended to embrac 
the entire range of personal health sery- 
ices required for personal health, includ- 
ing services for the prevention and early 
detection of disease, for the care ‘and 
treatment of illness, and for physical rè- 
habilitation. With only four exceptions, 
there are no restrictions on needed serv- 
ices, no cut-off points, no coinsurance, 
no deductibles, and no waiting: periods. 
The four exceptions are dictated by in- 
adequacies in existing resources or in 
management potentials, with respect to 
skilled nursing home care, psychiatric 
care, dental care—this» benefit starts 
with those who are under age 15, and 
extends to others gradually—and cov- 
ered medicines and appliances. 

The health security program recog- 
nizes the necessity of moving rapidly and 
dramatically to increase the Nation’s re- 
sources for the delivery of health serv- 
ices: Therefore the program will earmark 
a fixed percentage of the Health Secu- 
rity Trust Fund as a Resources Develop- 
ment Fund. The money will be used to 
strengthen the Nation’s resources of 
health personnel and facilities and its 
system of delivery of health services, in 
order to enable the providers of services 
to meet the demands placed upon them 
when health security benefits become 
available. 

Providers would be compensated in 
full, agreeing not to charge individuals 
for covered services. Hospitals and other 
institutional providers would be paid on 
the basis of approved prospective ‘budg- 
ets. Independent practitioners—physi- 
cians, dentists, podiatrists, and optome- 
trists—may be paid by various methods 
which they may elect: by fee-for-service 
or by capitation payments, or in some 
cases retainers or stipends, and by com- 
bination methods. Comprehensive health 
service organizations may be paid by 
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capitation or by a ‘combination of this 
method and *methods’ applicable to 
payment for hospital and other insti- 
tutional ‘services.; Other independent 
providers—for example, pathology tab- 
oratories, radiology services, pharmacies, 
providers of appliances—would«be paid 
by methods adapted to their special 
characteristics. 

The financial and’ administrative ar- 
rangements are designed to move the 
Medical. care ‘system toward organized 
programs of health services, utilizing 
teams of professional, technical; and 
supporting personnel. Earmarked funds 
would be available to support the most 
rapid practicable development. toward 
this goal» Federal law would supersede 
State statutes which restrict or impede 
the development of group practice oper- 
ation. Thus, the program would under- 
take to do what it'can toward assuring 
the availability of covered health serv- 
ices and not merely contributing further 
strains on overburdened resources. 

The health security program includes 
various provisions to safeguard quality 
of care. The program would: establish 
national standards for participating in- 
dividual and institutional providers: In- 
dependent practitioners would be eligible 
to participate upon mesting licensure 
and continuing education requirements. 
Specialty services would be covered if, 
upon referral, they are performed by 
qualified persons. Hospitals and ‘other 
institutions would be: eligible for partici- 
pation if they meet national standards 
somewhat more exacting than in: medi- 
care, and establish required utilization 
review and affiliation arrangements. 

With respect to the problems of health 
manpower shortages, health security in- 
tends to:supplement established Govern- 
ment programs. It would give incentive 
and continuing supports to comprehen- 
sive group practice organizations for the 
efficient use of personnel in short supply 
and for the progressive broadening of 
services, It would provide support funds 
for education and training programs for 
personnel especially needed for covered 
services, and support stipends to:stu- 
dents and trainees—especially for. those 
disadvantaged by poverty, membership 
in minority groups, and so forth. It 
would also provide special financial and 
other supports for the location of needed 
health personnel in both urban and rural 
shortage areas: 

Various. Federal health ‘programs 
would be superseded, in whole or in part, 
by health security. Since all persons in- 
cluding those 65 and over would be 
covered by the program, medicare under 
the social security system would be ter- 
minated. Federal aid to the States: for 
medicaid would also be terminated ex- 
cept to the extent that, and for so long 
as, services: under that program are 
broader than under health security. As 


-with medicaid, so: also with other Fed- 


eral programs which may be broader 
than health security. However, our bill 
doesnot undertake to revise the provi- 
sions, for personal health. services under 
the Veterans’ Administration, temporary 
disability, or workmen’s compensation 
programs. 
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The administration of the health secu- 
rity program is designed to concernit- 
self with the availability of services. the 
observance of high quality standards, and 
the containment of.costs.within reason- 
able boundaries: Policy and regulations 
would be ‘established. by, a ‘five-member 
full-time board, appointed by the Presi- 
dent—with Senate confirmation—for 5- 
year rotating terms and not more than 
three members from one political party, 
and serving under the Secretary -of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
Secretary and, the Board are charged to 
coordinate the operation of the program 
with.other health related programs of the 
Government. A statutory National Advi- 
sory Council would participate with the 
Board.on general policy, the formulation 
of regulations, and the allocation of 
funds, its members having. 4-year rotat- 
ing terms and including representatives 
of. providers. and of consumers—the lat- 
ter: in majority. Administration would 
be effected through the Department’s re- 
gional offices and would be mainly opera- 
tional.in health subareas; with advisory 
councils on matters of administration at 
each such: level. Through its regulations, 
the Board would guide performance un- 
der- the, program;.,it would coordinate 
various activities with, the State and 
regional planning agencies; it. would pro- 
vide an accounting. of activities to the 
Congress: and it would engage in studies 
and projects for evaluation and for-pro- 
gressive improvements of operations. 

The financial operations of the pro- 
gram, would be managed through a 
Health Security -Trust Pund—similar to 
the. Social. Security. Trust Fund. Income 


+o. the fund.would derive from three 


sources;..40,-percent from Federal. gen- 
eral revenues; 35 percent from a 3.5 per- 
cent.on employers’ payrolls; and 25 per- 
cent from,a.2.1-pereent tax on individual 
income up, to $15,000 a year, whether 
from wages, self-employment, or..other 
sources—-nonearned income., Employers 
may pay all or part of employee health 
security, tax:and. would be expected to 
preserve obligations under. private—col- 


Jective-bargaining—agreements, _ Each 


year, the Board—with the participation 
of the Advisory Council—-would make an 
advance estimate of the amount available 
for: expenditure—to pay.for services, for 
program. development, and for adminis- 
tration—and would make allocations to 
the several regions. These allocations 
would be subdivided among categories of 
services and designated for the health 
subareas, with participation by the. ad- 
visory councils. Advance estimates, con- 
stituting the pregram budgets, would be 
subject to adjustments, as may become 
necessary, in accordance: with guidelines 
in the.act. The allocations to regions and 
to subareas would be guided initially by 
the latest available.data on current levels 
of expenditures; thereafter they would 
be. guided by the program’s own experi- 
ences in making expenditures and. by 
evidences of need toward, meeting -the 
program’s obligations- and objectives, 
equitably throughout the: Nation. 
Thus, Mr. Speaker, the Health Security 
Act we submit to the Congress and. to 
the people of the United States differs 
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from all previous proposals for national 
health insurance, It is not just another 
proposal for insurance. It is not merely 
an. extension of medicare: by stages: to 
everyone. It is not an illkconceived open 
ended design for pumping more dollars 
into a chronically strained ‘“‘nonsystem.” 
It is not simply a bigger categorical pro- 
gram fof the production of manpower 
and facilities without creating a system 
to employ them. 

Our program: will build for the resi- 
dents of this country a rational system 
of national health ‘security. The funds 
which we as a people can afford to pro- 
vide will finance and budget the essential 
costs of good medical care. Simultane- 
ously we will strengthen our capacity to 
deliver health services, and ` make good 
health care available and reliable with- 
out financial hardship for all families 
and individuals in the Nation. 

‘We take cognizance of the fact that 
-organized medicine shares our concern 
that America faces a crisis in health 
care, We know that our goals are the 
same—to provide adequate health care 
services for all Americans. We would 
hope and expect organized medicine to 
‘make a substantial contribution in set- 
ting up the mechanism for the health 
security program so that its long years 
of experience and- the expertise of its 
members would be made available for 
the effective functioning of the program, 
As lay groups, the’ various advisory 


boards and advisory councils established 
under the Health Security Act would, I 
am sure, want to rely heavily on the co- 
operation and advice of organized medi- 


cine''so as to ‘insure’ that the- highest 
possible quality of medical care is avail- 
able to' everyone and that an equitable 
distribution of available funds is main- 
tained: Ro 

We expect that the introduction of the 
bill and consideration of its: companion 
legislation that has already been intro- 
duced in the Senate will spark the most 
intensive public debate on this subject in 
20 years. There are now several various 
legislative proposals for national health 
insurance before the Congress. We hope 
that’ in the course of public discussion 
and congressional debate each of these 
will be examined thoroughly, and that 
clarifications and improvements in each 
approach will emerge: We hope that the 
public will insist that: proponents of each 
bill prove that the system they propose 
is capable of assuring the availability 
and quality of care as well as providing 
g sound mechanism for/its financing. 

We are confident thatthe Health Se- 
curity Act can: mieet these tests. 

Mr. HOWARD» Mr, Speaker; will the 
gentleman yield?" 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to 'the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. HOWARD). 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased and hopeful today as I join my 
colleague, the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. Corman) in intro- 
ducing the National Health Security bill. 

I' am> pleased ‘that; this. proposal has 
been so thoroughly and -competently 
studied and: drafted, and is now before 
both ‘Houses: of Congress: I am hopeful 
that both chambers will schedule: full 
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and complete hearings on this measure 
in the:very near future so that we may 
enact this vitally needed piece of legis- 
lation: : 

Mr. Speaker, I am particularly »en- 
thused about this bill because it would 
add a most vital, and so far missing, in- 
gredient to our Nation's health program; 
that is, it would establish a system in 
what is now a chaotic mess. 

The current amount of waste and 
needless duplication of effort, expensive 
machinery, experts-and specialists costs 
this National almost 25 cents of every 
dollar spent on health care. Out of a 
national expenditure of $63 billion in 
1969, $14 billion was wasted. 

Such colossal waste committed by a 
nation possessing such expertise in con- 
quering disease eannot be tolerated. A 
nation. which can,deliver men to the 
moon, but which cannot deliver adequate 
health services to all of its people, is, 
I submit, a'nation whose medical pro- 
gram needs serious restructuring, 

We were able to place men on the 
moon because an-adequately funded or- 
ganization followed a carefully studied 
plan designedto achieve the mission it 
set out 'to accomplish. We are unable’ to 
provide adequate health care to all our 
citizens not, because we Jack the funds, 
but because we lack the carefully studied 
plan designed to achieve that mission. 
The National Health Security program 
offers such a plan. 

I am pleased to note that the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH) has introduced a similar bill 
in. the Senate and has scheduled hear- 
ings before the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare which he chairs. I re- 
spectfully urge the distinguished chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to likewise schedule hearings at an 
early date. There is much work to be 
done before the public will ‘understand 
this bill. Most of our work will ‘be in dis- 
pelling fears and false conceptions, and 
explaining exactly what the bill does do 
and how it works. 

This, Nation can no longer continue to 
fall behind the other nations of the 
world in the incidence of infant mor- 
tality and childbirth fatalities, nor in 
life expectancy rates. These basic health 
care categories are examples of the real 
problem—hbringing health care, with: the 
knowledge and facilities we possess, to 
the people who need the care. 

The waste and inefficiency prevalent 
in the health care nonsystem today con- 
tributes largely and directly to the ever- 
rising cost of health care; Too many of 
our citizens find that a serious illness 
ruins them financially. Too many of our 
citizens do not seek the medical atten- 
tion they need because they cannot af- 
ford the care or fear the excessive costs. 

I do not criticize any of our doctors, 
who continue to do an outstanding job. 
They continue to be, I believe, the finest 
corps of physicians in the world: Nor do 
I fault them because of the excessive cost 
of the system. It is common knowledge 
that many doctors, not only because of 
their Hippocratic Oath, but because of 
their dedication, will gladly treat an ill 
but nonpaying patient, The Department 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
published the figures on the distribution 
of the medical care dollar for personal 
health care expenditures for the years 
1950, 1960, and 1969. The share of the 
dollar which goes to the physician has 
actually declined.in those-years from 25 
cents in 1950 to 24 cents in 1960 to 23 
cents in 1969; 

Private health insurance has been 
given a chance to prove itself and it has 
proved that it cannot solve the problem. 
In its current state, private health in- 
surance is very expensive, too, expensive 
for most Americans, It is also incom- 
plete, covering only a portion of most 
illnesses, particularly the expensive ones. 
It is not. used by many persons. 

A program of- national health insur- 
ance working under the guidelines the 
Committee on National Health Insur- 
ance has devised can and will provide for 
the health care of every American. 

The proposed program will provide not 
only for the payment of the costs of 
illness, but will emphasize preventive 
care, will provide sufficient facilities and 
personnel, and will provide the incentives 
for the supply and efficient employment 
of facilities and trained personnel, and 
thereby assure that the health needs of 
the Nation are met. 

In closing, I would be remiss if I failed 
to mention, the initiator of this program, 
the late Walter Reuther. His lifelong 
dream was-to assure adequate health 
care to all Americans. Only his untimely 
and tragic death in a plane crash pre- 
vented him from proposing the program 
which has now been introduced in both 
Houses of Congress. It is high tribute to 
him that such a carefully thought out 
and. practical program has been written 
and introduced. It isnow up to us, the 
Members of.Congress, to complete the 
tribute to this great national leader by 
enacting the program for which he laid 
the foundation. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New Jersey for his 
support and I look forward to his help 
as this legislation goes through the leg- 
islative process, 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Van Drernin). 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to congratu- 
late my colleague, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Corman) for taking up 
this great cause which our former col- 
league, the Honorable Cecil King, also 
of California, carried: for so long in the 
committee on which the gentleman from 
California (Mr. CORMAN) mow serves, 

I do hope that although there is no 
practical possibility of enactment of this 
legislation by this Congress, that it. will 
be reintroduced early in the 92d Con- 
gress under the gentleman’s leadership 
and that we shall not be so long in-en- 
acting this splendid and long-needed 
piece of legislation. as we were in enact- 
ing medicare. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I sincerely 
thank the gentleman for his support. 

Mr. COHELAN,. Mr. Speaker, today I 
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am cdsponsoring the Health Security Act 
along with several of my colleagues in 
the House. This far-reaching legislation 
will provide for a program of national 
health insurance as well as strengthen 
and improve the organization and deliv- 
ery of health care services. 

Mr. Speaker, many of us have long 
been aware of the present health crisis 
facing this Nation. The high costs of 
medical services coupled with a projected 
medical manpower shortages warrants 
the attention of this Congress on the 
problems of the availability and delivery 
of health care services. 

The Health Security Act represents a 
major innovative step in our health care 
system. It would combine the Federal, 
public, and private sectors of the econ- 
omy into improving health care. This act 
would provide for qualified health care 
services for all citizens as well as provide 
for highly qualified medical personnel. 
The organization, financing, and delivery 
of health care services would be man- 
aged under this act in such a manner in 
order to avoid the presently projected 
national health disaster. 

The Health Security Act is vastly su- 
perior to all present health insurance 
plans. In 1969 Americans paid approxi- 
mately $63 billion out of their pockets 
for health care services. Experts have 
maintained that $14 billion of that fig- 
ure is waste. Hospital costs have gone up 
100-percent faster than the cost of liv- 
ing. It has been projected that unless 
some attempt is made to alleviate this 
condition of rising medical costs, Ameri- 
cans will be paying twice the costs for 
health insurance in 1975 as they paid in 
1969. 

Today it was reported in the Wash- 
ington Post that the President has asked 
Officials of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to draft a pro- 
posal that would be designed to make 
Americans the healthiest people in the 
world. Americans spend more for health 
care services than any other nation in 
the world yet America ranks 13th in in- 
fant mortality among the industrialized 
nations, seventh in maternal mortality, 
lith in life expectancy for women and 
18th in life expectancy for men. Al- 
though Americans have been spending 
more in the area of health care; the 
above data clearly indicates that our cit- 
izens are not receiving adequate treat- 
ment. 

Two years ago, Mr. Speaker, the late 
Walter Reuther was among the first to 
see our failing health care needs. In No- 
vember of 1968 Mr. Reuther announced 
the formation of the Committee of One 
Hundred for National Health Insur- 
ance. This committee was charged with 
the responsibility of creating a national 
health insurance plan that would make 
maximum use of the political, economic, 
and social framework of this Nation. 

This bill that I am cosponsoring today 
is based on the recommendations of this 
committee. The distinguished members 
of the Committee of One Hundred are to 
be commended for their intensive re- 
search and deliberations that took into 
consideration the views of all groups in- 
volved in health care, that is profes- 
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sional associations, labor, government, 
private institutions, and‘ consumer or- 
ganizations. 

The Health Security Act represents a 
new chapter in the history of health care 
in this Nation. At this point, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not intend to give a point by point 
detailed analysis of this legislation as 
this has been ably done today by my col- 
league from California (Mr. CoRMAN). 

The Health Security Act would estab- 
lish a program designed to serve all citi- 
zens who need health care ‘services. 
Through a system of national health in- 
surance, this program would guarantee 
the orderly and budgeted delivery of 
services as well as. provide for incentives 
that would greatly generate improve- 
ments in both the organization and de- 
livery of health care services. 

This act would emphasize the mainte- 
nance of health as well as the treatment 
of illness. Benefits from this program 
that will become available by July, 1973 
will include preventive medicine, the care 
and treatment of illness, and medical 
rehabilitation. A five-man Health Secu- 
rity Board, under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, will establish national stand- 
ards for participating individuals and in- 
stitutions and will be assisted by regional 
and local advisory councils. 

This national health insurance pro- 
gram will be funded through a Health 
Security Trust Fund similar to the So- 
cial Security Trust Fund. Funds for this 
national health insurance program will 
be obtained from three sources: 40 per- 
cent from Federal revenues; 35 percent 
from a 3.5 percent employer's tax; and 
25 percent from a 2.1 percent tax on in- 
dividual incomes up to $15,000 a year. 
Taxation for this plan will become effec- 
tive as of January 1, 1973, with the 
plan’s ‘benefits becoming available by 
July 1, 1973: This health plan will be 
gradually phased in and funded on a 
budgeted basis. All health services will 
be included with the exceptions of limita- 
tions on nursing home cases and psychi- 
atric care’as well as denial services that 
will gradually be phased in. 

One of the major provisions of this 
plan is that there will be three separate 
sections established under the Health 
Security Trust Fund—a Health Service 
Account, a Health Resources Develop- 
ment Account and an Administration 
Account. 

Mr. Speaker, the establishment of a 
Health Resources Development Account 
is significant in that the Health Security 
Board will emphasize future health needs 
as well as present ones. 

Provisions will be made in that 5 per- 
cent of the Health Security Trust Fund 
will be used for the recruitment and 
training of providers of medical services 
as well as the enlargement and improve- 
ment of such organizations and institu- 
tions furnishing health care services. A 
continual strengthening and expansion 
of medical personnel and institutions 
will be the key to a gradual national 
health care delivery system that will in- 
sure essential medical services for all our 
citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, the Health Security Act 
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will not create new Federal expenditurés 
but will merely rechannel those funds 
that are now being spent on medical 
services in a more efficient and less costly 
manner. This plan will improve medical 
services without additional costs and will 
give all Americans more adequate health 
care. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I urge my 
colleagues in the Congress to give serious 
attention to the Health Security Act. I 
realize that there is not sufficient time 
during the remainder of this session for 
the Congress to fully act on a bill of this 
magnitude. However, given the deterio- 
rating health care system in our Nation 
today I would urge the Congress to make 
this legislation one of the top priorities 
of the 92d Congress. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, once again 
the United States has fallen victim to 
its own chronic short-sightedness. Again 
we are failing to anticipate a deteriorat- 
ing national condition that is fast be- 
coming a serious cause of unrest within 
our society. Like our disregard of the 
causes of violence in our cities and the 
causes of our deteriorating criminal jus- 
tice system; like our ignoring the millions 
who go hungry in our country while 
others feast; like our disregard of. the 
economic and social conditions of mi- 
norities in our cities—ignoring warnings 
that education and housing must im- 
prove; so, too, have we disregarded a 
momentous burden our society has 
placed.on the poor, the disabled, the 
senior citizen, I speak of the high cost of 
staying healthy: 

Because of high rates they cannot pay; 
millions of Americans have been unable 
to afford the medical attention and care 
on which their lives and their children’s 
lives depend. 

Private health insurance companies do 
little to alleviate the cost situation. Given 
the high rates, the average consumer 
purchases only partial coverage. In 1968, 
of the 180 million Americans under age 
65, 20 percent had no hospital insur- 
ance, 22 percent had no surgical insur- 
ance, 34 percent had no inpatient medi- 
cal insurance, 57 percent had no insur- 
ance for doctors” office visits or home 
visits, and 61 percent had no insurance 
against the cost of drug prescriptions. 
One of the most serious gaps in private 
insurance is that low-income Americans 
have the least coverage. Sixty-four per- 
cent of families with incomes of less than 
$3,000 and 43 percent of families with 
incomes between $3,000 and $4,999 are 
without hospital: insurance, while only 
8 percent of families with incomes of 
$10,000 or more are not insured. Millions 
of people live in fear of the ever present 
possibility of serious illness and its finan- 
cial repercussions. 

Decades ago, Americans realized the 
profound effect an inadequate education 
would have on the life of every citizen; 
not only in regard to his future job op- 
portunities, but in regard to his attitude 
to the American ideal of equal oppor- 
tunities; realize this, our State and local 
governments made provisions for every 
American to receive a free public educa- 
tion. Today we must also realize that in- 
adequate health care of millions of Amer- 
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icanms has repercussions throughout the 
structure of our society that reach not 
only into the spirits of human beings, but 
are intermeshed with the present social 
programs of this country. A man inca- 
pacitated by an illness that could have 
been-arrested at an earlier stage, be- 
comes a burden to society. He is the 
victim of an illness that will affect his 
family life, his children’s lives, and his 
outlook toward a society that has placed 
him on the welfare rolls. 

Mr. Speaker, with all the medical tech- 
nological expertise the United States 
possesses; with all the excellent medical 
facilities and well-trained physicians at 
our disposal, the fact cannot be ignored 
thatthis country does not possess a well- 
coordinated, efficient program for health 
care. The United States is the only major 
industrial nation in the world that does 
not have a national health service or pro- 
gram of national health insurance. With 
all our advances, we rank 13th among 
industrial countries in the death rate of 
infants during the first year of life; the 
mortality rate of nonwhites being twice 
that of whites, seventh among industrial 
countries in the percentage of mothers 
who die in childbirth; nearly five times 
as many nonwhites as white mothers 
dying, and 18th in the life expectancy of 
males and 11th for females. 

The United States lacks the necessary 
manpower and facilities to effectively 
treat all those who need intensive treat- 
ment. One of the most unbelievable, yet 
real parodoxes of America’s health care 
resources—hospitals, physicians, den- 
tists, nurses, nursing homes, equipment— 
is that some are overused, some are un- 
derused, and many are inefficiently used. 
Too’ many people are hospitalized when 
they could be treated on an out-patient 
basis, simply because people have health 
insurance which pays for their hospital 
bills but not out-patient bills. Survey 
statistics show that consumers who be- 
long to group practice prepayment pro- 
grams—which provide extensive out-pa- 
tient treatment—use 25 to 50 percent less 
hospitalization than people covered by 
commercial hospital insurance plans. 

It is clear that the problem has 
reached monumental proportions. The 
indicators are staring us in the face. It 
is impossible to turn our backs on them 
because they exist in every large city 
and small town in this country. Poor 
health care is another piece of kindling 
that is part of what may very well be- 
come a funeral pyre for our society if we 
continue to ignore the profound inter- 
relationships of all of these problems 
that beset this country. 

I emphasize that the program proposed 
by my colleague (Mr. Corman), is not 
one that encourages a national health 
service in which the Government owns 
the facilities and pays the personnel, 
but one that proposes a partnership be- 
tween the public and private sectors. 
This bill provides some far-reaching, 
concrete answers to alleviate the specific 
health care problems. First, it establishes 
effective organization and delivery of 
health care to all residents of the United 
States with special emphasis on teams 
of professional, technical, and support- 
ing personnel. Accordingly, the program 
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will provide funds for special training of 
physicians, dentists, and other health 
workers needed for this program, and 
will apply financial incentives to stimu- 
late the movement of health manpower 
to medically deprived areas, while pro- 
viding adequate compensation to the in- 
dividuals who furnish the health service. 

With the adoption of this program, we 
will be lifting an insurmountable bur- 
den from millions of family heads. The 
Health Security Act will control the 
mounting costs of health care by incor- 
porating efficient organization and train- 
ing of personnel, with efficient utiliza- 
tion of hospital and out-patient facili- 
ties. I believe this program’s enactment 
is a necessity if we are to think of our- 
selves as an enlightened society. I hope 
we are so enlightened. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased today to have this opportunity 
to join with my esteemed colleague from 
California, Hon, James C. Corman, in 
urging strong and immediate support for 
@ comprehensive universal health care 
plan for all the people in this Nation. I 
wish to commend the distinguised gen- 
tleman for requesting this Special Order 
to focus attention on the pressing needs 
facing the health care system in Amer- 
ica. I share his conviction that, as elected 
spokesmen of the American people, we 
have a vital responsibility for promoting 
measures which will ensure the health 
and well-being of all our citizens. In- 
deed, we have neglected for too long 
what noted authorities in this country 
are calling a “health care crisis of ma- 
jor proportions.” 

Each day our attention is drawn to 
new and alarming statistics all of which 
point to the same inescapable conclu- 
sion—that this Nation’s huge annual in- 
vestment in health care services is not 
yielding essential dividends in terms of 
improved or prolonged life for millions 
of Americans. In recent years, we have 
been spending ever-increasing amounts 
of public and private moneys in pursuit 
of good health. In fiscal year 1969 alone, 
we spent as a nation $60.3 billion on 
health care services, a total outlay which 
registered a 12-percent increase over the 
previous year’s expenditures. 

Yet vast numbers of Americans have 
yet to feel the benefits of these huge ex- 
penditures. Ninety-six million citizens, 
almost half our population, suffer from 
chronic ill health. And this condition of 
chronic ill health is not, as many of us 
might suppose, limited to the population 
over 65. More than 72 percent of the 
population between 45 and 64 have 
chronic health conditions resulting in 
limitations on their ability to hold down 
employment, keep house, further their 
education, or otherwise participate ac- 
tively in the vigorous development of our 
society. 

As Americans, we lay claim to the no- 
tion that we have one of the highest 
standards of living in the world. But, 
indeed, if this is so, why is it equally true 
that in a majority of the indexes used to 
compare health standing among the na- 
tions of the world, the United States does 
not even rank among the top ten? Why 
do we lag behind 13 other countries in 
terms of infant mortality, behind 15 
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other countries in overall life expectancy, 
behind 20. other countries in incidence of 
heart disease? 

In recent years, our Government has 
recognized that it must expand its com- 
mitment to bettering the health of our 
people, Public sources now account for 
over one-third of our national health ex- 
penditures. A diverse pattern of over 100 
public programs have been developed to 
provide adequate medical. care to our 
country’s citizens. And yet it is still a 
sorry fact that, in spite of our spending, 
in spite of our myriad of public and pri- 
vate health programs, we are simply not 
doing the job. 

The ever-growing economic burdens 
of medical care costs restrain many peo- 
ple from seeking those very services 
which would promote and maintain their 
health. We are appalled to discover that 
increasing numbers of people hesitate to 
consult a physician or obtain other forms 
of basic medical attention until the ini- 
tial complaint or ailment has reached a 
stage where costly and extensive thera- 
peutic treatment is required. 

And Americans are disturbed that 
when they do seek out medical care, they 
frequently encounter difficulty in obtain- 
ing a physician or point of entry into 
the health care system, must often wait 
long hours for private consultations, en- 
dure hurried and impersonal attention 
by overburdened medical personnel. 

Several years ago, a number of con- 
cerned individuals intimately involved in 
the Nation’s health care system decided 
that the time had arrived when decisive 
and far-reaching action was needed to 
avert a total collapse of health services. 
Under the leadership of the late Walter 
Reuther, a man of tremendous foresight 
and courage, the Committee of One Hun- 
dred for the National Health Insurance 
was set up to consider ways in which this 
imminent breakdown of health care 
services could be averted. We owe this 
outstanding group a profound debt of 
gratitude for their formulation of a pro- 
gram designed to revitalize our health 
care system and make available to all 
Americans the health services they so 
richly deserve. 

The health security program, as em- 
bodied in the legislation introduced to- 
day by the gentleman from California, 
the Honorable James Corman, and in 
H.R. 19050, which I introduced into 
this Chamber on September 9 of this 
year, is the fruit of the labors of this 
Committee of One Hundred. As my able 
colleague has already explained, the 
health security program would establish 
a system of universal health insurance 
providing comprehensive health care for 
anyone living in the United States. The 
program would be equitably financed 
through contributions from employers, 
employees, the self-employed, and gen- 
eral tax revenues. Important aspects of 
the program center around a reorganiza- 
tion, a redirecting of the basic resources 
in our present health care system. Incen- 
tives have been built into the program to 
eliminate duplication and fragmentation 
of services, to increase efficiency, and 
thus curtail rising medical costs. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of 
the program is contained in its very 
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name—‘“health security”—for this legis- 
lation would insure that every American 
would no longer feel the anxiety of medi- 
cal care costs, would no longer encounter 
barriers to needed health services. 
Through this program we would enable 
all Americans to share in the achieve- 
ments of medical science. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend my colleague from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Corman) for arranging’ this 
special order on the need to provide for 
a national program of health insurance 
for all of our citizens. I am pleased to 
have introduced legislation (H.R. 19072), 
the National Health Security Act, to 
implement such a program when the 
House returned from its recess on 
September 9, and I am encouraged by 
the number of Members in the House 
who also recognize the merit of this 
legislation. 

Despite our affluence as a nation and 
our world leadership in the development 
of new medical knowledge and methods, 
we lag substantially behind a great many 
other nations in’ our ability to provide 
health care to our people. It is widely 
realized that the United States ranks 
13th among the nations of the world in 
infant deaths; 18th in the life expec- 
tancy of men; and 11th in life expec- 
tancy of women. 

In more personal terms, thousands of 

American families face the frustration, 
worry, and pain that grow out of their 
inability, for any one of a variety of rea- 
sons, to obtain the full range of medical 
services they need at a reasonable cost 
in time, effort, and resources. In many 
rural areas, families must travel many 
miles to ‘reach medical help and, in 
emergencies, often do not reach it in 
time. The figures show that medical care 
is particularly inadequate for members 
of minority groups, who suffer from 
twice the rates of infant mortality and 
deaths in childbirth, for example, as 
whites. In our largest cities; even many 
citizens who can afford the rising prices 
of hospital care find available doctors 
booked months in advance, hospital ‘beds 
unavailable, and public health facilities 
overwhelmed with patients.’ Thousands 
of Americans cannot overcome these de- 
plorable obstacles, and so are deprived 
of a right we have long endorsed as a 
Nation—the right to adequate health 
care. 
It is no exaggeration, then, to say that 
we face a national health care crisis: As 
I see it, this crisis is a result of three re- 
lated conditions: First, an appalling and 
increasing shortage of health care pro- 
fessionals and facilities; second, inade- 
quate organization of our existing health 
care resources to permit maximum de- 
livery of health care services, and third, 
insufficient funds to cover the costs of 
providing adequate health care to every 
American. 

The bill my colleagues and I have in- 
troduced—the national health security 
bill—is designed to attack each of these 
Separate’ elements of our health care 
crisis over the next several years through 
a national health insurance program. 

It has been under formulation since 
1968 by the Committee of One Hundred 
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for National Health Insurance—a group 
of distinguished Americans and health 
experts led by the late Walter Reuther, 
Dr. Michael E. DeBakey, Mrs. Mary Las- 
ker, Mr. Whitney M. Young, Jr., and 
US. Senators KENNEDY, YARBOROUGH, 
Cooper, and SAXBE. 

This legislation has been made neces- 
sary by the evident failure of existing 
Government health care assistance pro- 
grams and private insurance plans to 
overcome the inadequacies I have cited. 
Existing health insurance programs are 
geared to the costs of curing sickness, not 
of maintaining and assuring health. They 
provide remedial, not preventive care. 
And they do at besta partial job of that. 
It is estimated that as many as 34 million 
Americans have no private health insur- 
ance at all. In 1968, private health in- 
surance benefits met only about a third 
of the private costs of health care, leav- 
ing the remainder to be paid by the pa- 
tients—many of whom thought they were 
well covered by their insurance. 

The National Health Insurance pro- 
gram envisioned by this legislation to 
meet these problems involves no Govern- 
ment ownership of health facilities. It 
involves no Government employment of 
health personnel or Government man- 
agement of health systems. Rather, it 
provides for a closer partnership between 
the medical professions and the Govern- 
ment covering a full range of health 
services. Under this plan, the Govern- 
ment will provide gradually increasing 
funds and administrative resources 
which will be made available to private 
health practitioners and institutions, en- 
abling them ‘to better meet the health 
needs of all Americans, 

A special effort has been made in this 
legislation to assure that it will not sim- 
ply further overburden our already over- 
burdened health care system. Special 
provisions have been included that ear- 
mark funds to insure expansion of medi- 
cal care capacity as the number of Amer- 
icans covered under the national insur- 
ance program expands. 

Special care has been taken, too, to 
see that standards of medical care are 
not sacrificed as care is expanded. The 
program establishes national standards 
more exacting than under the current 
medicare’ program for participating 
medical professionals and institutions. 

To improve the organization of avail- 
able medical resources, the program 
suggests a system of financial incentives 
encouraging, for example, greater use 
and development of group medical prac- 
tices. By using incentives rather than di- 
rectives, fuller support and participation 
of the medical professions is likely. 

The program will be financed through 
a health security trust fund derived from 
three sources: 40 percent from Federal 
general revenues, 35 percent from a tax 
of 3.5 percent on employers’ payrolls, 
and 25 percent from a 2.1 percent tax 
on individual income up to $15,000 per 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation, if ex- 
amined and enacted with all possible 
promptness by the Congress, can bring 
all Americans under a program of na- 
tional health insurance beginning in 
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1973. I want to commend the excellent 
work of the Committee of One Hundred 
in developing this program. I think it is 
a comprehensive bill. I think it is a bill 
that combines great vision and ideal- 
ism with hard practicality. I think it is 
a bill that deserves the careful study of 
every Member of Congress and every 
American ‘who is concerned about the 
health care problems we face and who 
is dedicated, as I am, to providing better 
assurances that each and every Ameri- 
can has the kind of opportunity to pre- 
serve his health and cure his ills that 
is presently enjoyed only by a privileged 
minority of Americans. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues today in introducing the 
Health Security Act providing for the 
establishment of a comprehensive health 
care program for our country’s people. 
The bill gives us the legislative means for 
realizing the health security program 
developed by the Committee for National 
Health Insurance, a committee of 100 
members founded in 1968 by the late 
Walter Reuther, then president of the 
United Auto Workers. One of the com- 
mittee’s three vice chairman, Mrs. Al- 
bert D. Lasker who has been a national 
leader in health care matters, resides in 
my congressional district. 

When established to develop a national 
health care program, the committee was 
directed not simply to select from other 
countries the best health care program 
that could be found for adoption in the 
United States, but rather to develop a 
new program which would take advan- 
tage of our own medical resources and ad- 
vancements and, while harmonizing with 
existing medical institutions, would cor- 
rect the system’s deficiencies. The com- 
mittee observed this mandate and has 
produced an extraordinarily sound pro- 
gram: one that will meet today’s chal- 
lenge of high medical costs and the short- 
age of health manpower and institu- 
tions and one that will promote the main- 
tenance of good health as well as the 
treatment of illness. It will pay for medi- 
cal care for all Americans: not just the 
poor or elderly or those who can afford 
medical insurance premiums. It will make 
available to all persons comprehensive 
preventive, treatment, and rehabilitative 
services. And through its Resources De- 
velopment Fund and the establishment 
of national standards for practicing indi- 
viduals and institutions, it will monitor 
the quality of medical care received by 
all Americans. 

Getting sick today has become so ex- 
pensive that a single illness can burden 
a family for years with monumental 
medical bills. Health costs per person 
have more than doubled in the past dec- 
ade. While in 1960 each American was 
spending an average of $128 for health 
care; in 1969 he spent $270. A great por- 
tion of this cost is refiected in the rise 
of patient care in a hospital: in just 5 
years’ this cost has risen 80 percent— 
from $37.58 per day in 1964 to $67.69 in 
1969, and in New York City’s private hos- 
pitals this cost has reached $100 a day. 

Added to the galloping costs of medical 
care is the inability of health insurance 
companies to cover the costs of illness. 
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While Americans pay an estimated $12 
billion a year to health insurance com- 
panies, they are having to pay two-thirds 
of the medical costs out of their own 
pockets. 

TODAY's “SICK CARE,” NOT “HEALTH CARE” 

One of the most important conse- 
quences of today’s high cost of medical 
care and the limitations of insurance 
coverage, is that medical care for most 
people is limited to “sick care” and not 
“health care.” Often people do not seek 
preventive care, and instead wait for an 
illness to develop before obtaining medi- 
cal attention. It is interesting to note 
that the Committee of 100 found only 
about half as many operations were per- 
formed on persons participating in a pre- 
paid group practice plan as in a private 
insurance plan providing for only hospi- 
talized care. 

FREEDOM FROM CRIPPLING COSTS/FREEDOM TO 
OBTAIN MEDICAL CARE 

What the health security program 
will do is free people from the fear of 
crippling costs of illness and disability. 
It will free people to obtain good medi- 
cal care and to live in good health. 

It is obvious, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
urgent that we do something about the 
state of the public’s health. While our 
medical technology and sciences are sec- 
ond to none in the world, the health of 
our people is not at the top of the list. 
American men rank 18th in the world in 
life expectancy, giving Swedish men, who 
rank first, an additional 5 years of life. 
The United States is 15th in infant mor- 
tality, with infant mortality for non- 
whites being twice that of whites. And 
in maternal mortality. we are seventh 
with twice as many American mothers 
dying during childbirth as in Sweden. 

In short, under our present medical 
system, the people of this country are 
not receiving the maximum benefits of 
today’s medical sciences: we are not get- 
ting health care to the people. This is 
due to the high costs. But, it is also due 
to inefficiency in the administration of 
medical services—an inefficiency that be- 
comes more critical. each year with the 
increasing shortage in health care fa- 
cilities and professionals. 

Opponents of a comprehensive na- 
tional health care program will argue 
that it will cost too much. But when 
analyzed, we will find that, in fact, it will 
cost no more than what we are paying 
now and in the long run it will cut costs 
because of increased efficiency in the de- 
livery of services and increased produc- 
tivity of a more healthy public. The 
Committee of 100 estimates that had the 
program been in operation in 1969, the 
total cost would have come to $37 billion, 
or approximately $200 per person: This 
is not $37 billion in new money but rather 
the rechannelization of funds that are 
now being spent by government agencies, 
insurance companies; and individuals. 

The Health Security Act provides that 
commencing July 1, 1973, all médical 
services would be paid for out of a Health 
Security Trust Fund—to be much like 
the Social Security Trust Fund. There 
would be three contributors: the general 
Treasury which would provide 40 per- 
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cent of the fund; employers through a 
payroll tax would provide 35 percent; 
and individuals, 25 percent. The Govern- 
ment appropriation and the taxes on 
individuals and corporations would be 
determined by a Health Security Board. 
Estimates now place the employer pay- 
roll tax at 3.5 percent, with individual 
salary earnings up to $15,000 a year 
being subject to a tax of 2.1 percent. 

ILLNESS IS A NATURAL DISASTER THAT MERITS 

GOVERNMENT HELP 

Mr. Speaker, every: major industrial 
nation in the world now has a national 
health care program except the United 
States. We have been reluctant to change 
our health care institutions in great part 
because of their past success; but let us 
not let past successes doom us to failures 
in the future. The time for change has 
come—in fact we already are late in 
making the needed adjustments to the 
demands of modern medicine whose ad- 
vances, while often are lifesaving, are 
also very expensive. Illness at any age 
is a natural disaster; in other instances 
of natural disaster our Government has 
assumed a responsibility to assist indi- 
viduals in meeting economic hardships. 

I think that our colleagues would agree 
that no price can be attached to good 
health; the opportunity for good health 
is something that no society can in good 
conscience deny any individual. It may 
be true that those who have the good 
fortune of not suffering an illness will 
have to pay more in dollars under the 
Health Security program than they 
would today. But is it right to let those 
who have the misfortune of illness to 
also suffer from the hardships of today’s 
medical costs? 

I commend. the Health Security Act to 
our colleagues, and I urge that we begin 
immediately to obtain its approval so 
that a solid administrative foundation 
can be established throughout the coun- 
<A for its proposal commencement in 
1973. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the Health 
Security Act. 

The SPEAKER: pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request-of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably detained in my office work- 
ing on a matter very important to my 
district when the vote was taken on H.R. 
18306. Had I been present for the vote I 
would have voted “nay.” 


DANGEROUS SPECIAL DRUG 
OFFENDER SENTENCING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order.of. the House, the gentle- 
man from Virginia. (Mri PorF) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. © 

Mr. POFP: Mr. Speaker, when the 
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House debates H.R. 18583, the drug con- 
trol bill, I will offer the: amendment 
printed at the foot of my remarks. 

It will be seen that my amendment 
deletes nothing from the committee bill. 
Rather, it adds two new sections to the 
law enforcement section of the bill. The 
amendment is a supplement to the ‘‘con- 
tinuing criminal enterprise” portion of 
the committee bill. Together, they will 
constitute a twofold attack upon the re- 
peat offender, the professional offender, 
the truly dangerous criminal without 
whom the unlawful drug culture is this 
country would collapse. 

The text of my amendment is as 
follows: 

DANGEROUS SPECIAL DRUG OFFENDER 
SENTENCING 


On page 88 after line 12, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 509. (a) Whenever an attorney 
charged with the prosecution of a defendant 
in a court of the United States for an alleged 
felonious violation of any provision ‘of this 
title or title II committed when the de- 
fendant was over the age of twenty-one years 
has reasons to believe that the defendant is 
@ dangerous special drug offender such at- 
torney, & reasonable time before trial or ac- 
ceptance by the court of a plea of guilty or, 
nolo contendere, may sign and -file with the 
court, and may amend, a notice (1) specify- 
ing that the defendant is a dangerous special 
drug offender who upon conviction for such 
feionious violation is subject to the imposi- 
tion of a sentence under subsection (b) of 
this section, and (2) setting out with par- 
ticularity the reasons why such attorney be- 
lieves the defendant to be a dangerous spe- 
cial drug offender: In no case shall the fact 
that the defendant fs alleged to be a dan- 
gerous special drug offender be an issue upon 
the trial of such felonious violation, be dis- 
closed to the jury, or be disclosed before any 
plea of guilty or nolo contendere or verdict 
or finding of guilty to the presiding judge 
without the consent of the parties. If the 
court finds that the filing of the notice as a 
public record may prejudice fair considera- 
tion of a pending criminal matter, it may 
order the notice sealed and the notice shall 
not be subject to subpena or public inspec- 
tion during the pendency of such criminal 
matter, except om order of the court, but 
shall be subject to inspection by the de= 
fendant alleged to be a ‘dangerous special 
drug offender and his counsel. 

“(b) Upon any plea of guilty or nolo con- 
tendere or verdict or finding of guilty of the 
defendant of such felonious violation, a 
hearing shall be held, before sentence is 
imposed, by the court sitting without a jury. 
The court shall fix a time for the hearing, 
and notice thereof shall be given to the đe- 
fendant and the United States at least ten 
days prior thereto. The court shall permit 
the United States and counsel for the de- 
fendant, or the defendant if he is not repre- 
sented by counsel, to inspect the presentence 
report sufficiently prior to the hearing as to 
afford a reasonable opportunity for verifita- 
tion. In extraordinary cases, the court may 
withhold material not relevant to a proper 
sentence, diagnostic opinion’ which might 
Seriously disrupt a program of rehabilitation, 
any source of information obtained of a 
promise of confidentiality, and material pre- 
viously disclosed in 6pen court. A court with- 
holding all or part of a presentence report 
shall inform the parties of its action and 
place in the record the reasons therefor. The 
court may require parties inspecting ail or 
part of a presentence report to give notice of 
any part thereof intended to be controverted. 
In connection with the hearing, the defend- 
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ant and the United States shall be entitled 
to assistance of counsel, compulsory process, 
and cross-examination of such witnesses as 
appear at the hearing. A duly authenticated 
copy of a former judgment or commitment 
shall be prima facie evidence of such former 
judgment or commitment. If it appears by a 
preponderance of the information, including 
information submitted during the trial of 
such felonious violation and the sentencing 
hearing and so much of the presentence re- 
port as the court relies upon, that the de- 
fendant is a. dangerous special drug offender, 
the court shall sentence the defendant to 
imprisonment for an appropriate term not to 
exceed twenty-five years and not dispropor- 
tionate in severity to the maximum term 
otherwise authorized by law for such feloni- 
ous violation. Otherwise it shall sentence the 
defendant in accordance with the law pre- 
scribing penalties for such felonious viola- 
tion. The court shall place in the record its 
findings, including an identification of the 
information relied upon in making such 
findings, and its reasons for the sentence 
imposed. 

“(c) This section shall not prevent the 
imposition and execution of a sentence. of 
imprisonment for life or for a term exceed- 
ing twenty-five years upon any person con- 
victed of an offense so punishable. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the court shall not sentence 
a dangerous special drug offender to less than 
any mandatory minimum penalty prescribed 
by law for such felonious violation. This sec- 
tion shall not be construed as creating any 
mandatory. minimum penalty. 

“(e) Adefendant is a special drug offender 
for purposes of this section if— 

“(1) the defendant has previously been 
convicted in courts of the United States, a 
State, the District.of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, a territory or 
possession of the United States, any political 
subdivision, or any department, agency Or 
instrumentality thereof for two or more of- 
fenses involving dealing in controlled sub- 
stances, committed on occasions different 
from one another and different from such 
felonious violation, and punishable in such 
courts by death or imprisonment in: excess 
of one-year, for one or more of such convic- 
tions the defendant has been imprisoned 
prior to the commission of such felonious 
violation, and less than five years have 
elapsed. between the commission of such 
felonious violation and either the defendant's 
release, or ‘parole or otherwise, from im- 
prisonment for one such conviction or his 
commission of the last such previous offense 
or another offense involving dealing in con- 
trolled substances and punishable by death 
or imprisonment in excess of one year under 
applicable laws of the United States, a State, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, a territory or possession of 
the United States, any political subdivision, 
or any department, agency or instrumentality 
thereof; or 

“(2) the defendant committed such felo- 
nious violation as part of a pattern of deal- 
ing in controlled substances which was crim- 
inal under applicable laws of any jurisdic- 
tion, which constituted a substantial source 
of his income, and in which he. manifested 
special skill or expertise; or 

“(3) such felonious violation was, or the 
defendant committed such felonious viola- 
tion in furtherance of, a conspiracy with 
three or more. other persons to engage in a 
pattern of dealing in controlled substances 
which was criminal under applicable laws of 
any jurisdiction, and the defendant did, or 
agreed that he would, initiate, organize, plan, 
finance, direct, manage, or supervise all or 
part of such conspiracy or dealing, or give or 
receive a bribe or use force in connection 
with such dealing. 

A conviction shown on direct or collateral re- 
view or at the hearing to be invalid or for 
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which the defendant has been pardoned on tencing hearing, and the findings and reasons 


the ground of innocence shall be disregarded 
for purposes of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. In support of findings under para- 
graph (2) óf this subsection, it may be 
shown that the defendant has had in his 
own name or under his control income or 
property not explained as derived from a 
source other than such dealing. For purposes 
of paragraph (2) of this subsection, a sub- 
stantial source of income means a source of 
income which for any period of one year or 
more exceeds the minimum wage, deter- 
mined on the basis of a forty-hour week and 
fifty-week year, without reference to excep- 
tions, under section 6(a) (1) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 1062, as 
amended 80 Stat. 838), and as hereafter 
amended, for an employee engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, and which for the same period exceeds 
fifty percent of the defendant’s declared ad- 
justed gross income under section 62 of the 
Internal Revenue Act of 1954 (68A Stat. 17, as 
amended 83) Stat. 655), and as hereafter 
amended, For, purposes of paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, special.skill or expertise in 
such dealing includes unusual knowledge, 


judgment or ability, including manual dex-" 


terity, facilitating the initiation, organizing, 
planning, financing, direction, management, 
supervision, execution or concealment of 
such dealing, the enlistment of accomplices 
insuch dealing, the escape from detection or 
apprehension for such dealing, or the dis- 
position of the fruits or proceeds of such 
dealing. For purposes of paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of this subsection, such dealing forms a 
pattern if it embraces criminal acts that 
have the same or similar purposes, results, 
participants, victims, or methods. of com- 
mission, or otherwise are interrelated by dis- 
tinguishing characteristics and are not iso- 
lated events. f 

“(f) A defendant is dangerous for purposes 
of this section if a period of confinement 
longér than that provided for such felonious 
violation is required for the protection of the 
public from further criminal conduct by the 
defendant. 

“(g) The time for taking an appeal from 
a conviction for which sentence is imposed 
after proceedings under this section shall be 
measured from imposition of the original 
sentence. . 

“(h) With respect to the imposition,’ còr- 
rection, or reduction of a sentence after pro- 
ceedings under this section, a review of the 
sentence on the record of the sentencing 
court may be taken by the defendant or the 
United States to a court of a) . Any Te- 
view of the sentence taken by the United 
States shall be taken at least five days before 
expiration of the time for taking a review of 
the sentence or appeal of the conviction by 
the defendant and shall be diligently prose- 
cuted. The sentencing court may, with or 
without motion and notice, extend the time 
for taking a review of the sentence for a 
period not to exceed thirty days from the ex- 
piration of the time otherwise prescribed by 
law. The court shall not extend the time for 
taking a review of the sentence by the United 
States after the time has. expired.. A court 
extending the time for taking a review of the 
sentence by the United States shall extend 
the time for taking a review of the sentence 
or appeal of the conviction by the defendant 
for the same period: The taking of a review 
of the sentence by the United States shall be 
deemed the taking of a review of the sentence 
and an appeal of the conviction by the de- 
fendant. Review of the sentence shall include 
review of whether the procedure employed 
was lawful, the findings made were clearly 
erroneous,’ or the sentencing court’s discre- 
tion was abused. The court of appeals on re- 
view of the sentence may, after considering 
the record, including the entire presentence 
report, information submitted during the 
trial of such felonious violation and the sen- 


of the sentencing court, affirm the sentence, 
impose or direct the imposition of any sen- 
tence which the sentencing court could orig- 
imally have imposed, or remand for further 
sentencing proceedings and imposition of 
sentence, except that a sentence may be 
made more severe only on review of the sen- 
tence taken by the United States and after 
hearing. Failure of the United States to take 
& review of the imposition of the sentence 
shall, upon review taken by the United States 
of the correction or reduction of the sentence, 
foreclose imposition of a sentence more severe 
than that previously imposed. Any with- 
drawal or dismissal of review of the sentence 
taken by the United States shall foreclose 
imposition of @ sentence more severe than 
that reviewed but shall not otherwise fore- 
close the review of the sentence or the appeal 
of the conviction. The court of appeals shall 
state in writing the reasons for its disposition 
of the review of the sentence. Any review of 
the sentence taken by the United States may 
be.dismissed on a showing of the abuse of the 
right of the United States to take stich re- 
view. 

“Sec. 510. No limitation shall be placed 
on the information concerning the back- 
ground, character and conduct of a person 
convicted of an offense which a court of the 
United States may receiye and consider for 
the purpose of imposing an appropriate sen- 
tence under this Act. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Miter) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
There ‘are four times more TV sets in 
the United States than any other na- 
tion in the world. There are over 89 mil= 
lion television receivers in. the United 
States compared to 22-million in Japan, 
the’ second-ranked nation. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN L. Mc- 
CLELLAN TO BLUECOATS, INC., 
AKRON, OHIO. 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the genile- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Ayres) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr.,Speaker, -the Blue- 
coats organization of Summit County 
was created in 1959 by a volunteer group 
of citizens who were concerned with the 
well-being and morale of the uniformed 
protective services of our country. 

The objective of the organization is to 
maintain funds to provide financial aid 
to. the wives and dependents of. police- 
men, firemen, and deputy sheriffs who 
become disabled or who lose their lives 
intine of duty. 

I. am. very proud of my- membership 
in. this- very fine. group from. Summit 
County, Ohio. Other cities have similar 
organizations, Ai 

These men whom. we-serve are almost 
daily risking their-lives on-our behalf, 
The concern that, we.show. them cannot 
help but raise their morale. This is par- 
ticularly beneficial during a period when 
they have been under physical attack by 
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some of the very people whom they are 
trying to assist. 

Last Thursday; the Akron Bluecoats 
had their annual dinner at the Portage 
Country Club. The principal speaker at 
the banquet was a man who has done 
more: for law and order than almost any 
other man in our history. Through the 
hearings that he has conducted and the 
legislation that he has initiated, he has 
slowed up the activities of organized 
crime. 

Iam speaking, of course, of U.S. Sena- 
tor JoHN L. MCCLELLAN. I have valued 
the friendship of this great man and have 
followed his leadership in this most im- 
portant field. : 

As I sat listening to his speech at the 
Akron Bluecoats’ dinner I felt that my 
colleagues would be very interested in 
his remarks. I wish to associate myself 
with his commendation of our police 
forces. 

Senator Jonn L. McCCLELLAN’s remarks 
follow: 


EXCERPTS From REMARKS OF SENATOR JOHN 


L. MCCLELLAN 


We are now in the midst of a perilous 
period in our nation’s history. Our country 
is in trouble; it is confronted with real dan- 
gers. 

The greatest threat to our survival is not 
reposed in the missiles and bombs or in the 
armed might of any foreign foe, Although 
there is danger from that source—and I do 
not minimize it—our capacity and power of 
retaliation have served so far as an effective 
deterrent to any direct military attack upon 
us by any would-be aggressor. If we will 
continue to maintain a posture of defense 
adequate to repel such an attack, it is un- 
likely that any overt attempt will ever be 
made from without to conquer or destroy 
our country by force of arms. 

I believe the greatest and more immediate 

to our national security stems from 
the criminal and subversive activities of 
enemies within. 

More than 100 years ago, Abraham Lin- 
coln said, “if danger ever reaches us, it must 
spring up among us. It cannot come from 
abroad.” He further said, “if destruction be 
our lot, we must ourselves be its author and 
finisher; as. @ nation of free men, we must 
live through all time or die by suicide.” His- 
tory confirms that great nations are never 
conquered from the outside unless they be- 
come corrupt and subverted from within. 

The wave of criminal behavior and the 
unrelenting assaults now being made on 
our society and constituted authority are 
moving us toward the brink of chaos and 
anarchy. These assaults have reached such 
momentum and gravity that they now com- 
pel urgent and profound national concern, 

Lawlessness, violent dissension, and moral 
decay which pervade our land today have 
reached dimensions that portend open re- 
bellion against society and the rule of law. 
The unprecedented rise in crime and the 
steady decline in effective law enforcement 
during the past decade present a most for- 
bidding record—a record that is a reproach 
to our nation and to our modern civilization. 

Crimes of rapacity and violence have 
spread until they blanket our nation. There 
is no sanctuary—no refuge—to which the 
citizen.can repair for safety and for protec- 
tion from criminal depredations. 

Crimes today are committed everywhere 
with virtual impunity—in the streets and 
alleys, in our schools and churches, and in 
our homes and market places. Crime is in 
no way related to geography; it knows no 
boundaries. This growing rebellion against 
the rule of law threatens our internal secur- 
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ity and endangers ‘the survival of our 
country. 

If, for the next 10 years, crime increases 
at the same rate that it has during the past 
decade, we will be inundated with an epi- 
demic of lawlessness—the devastation and 
ravages of which the structure of our society 
cannot withstand and which the sovereignty 
of our government cannot survive. 

Just as street crime is a threat to the 
security of our persons and property, equal- 
ly menacing is the threat of organized crime 
to the stability of our economic system and 
to the integrity of government.. So en- 
trenched, cold-blooded, and powerful are 
the forces of organized crime that they have 
created outside of the law a veritable para- 
sitic government that feeds like a leech on 
all segments of our economy and society. 


> . ». s * >. 


The decade of the sixties ended with crimes 
of violence up 131 percent. The decade of 
the seventies has been ushered in with a 
rash. of diabolical and senseless. bombings 
directed at government buildings, at public 
Officials, and at educational, religious, and 
free enterprise institutions. 

Some 5,000 bombings have occurred in the 
United States during the past. 18 months. 
More than 1,200 of these ‘were with high 
explosives bombs; the others were with in- 
eendiary devices. These bombings, caused 
the deaths of at least 45 persons, injured 
more than 400 others, and resulted in prop- 
erty damage in excess of $25 million. 

In addition to these actual bombings, some 
35,000 bomb threats have been made. Some 
of these threats and bombings were, of 
course; committed by individual fanatics 
whose varied motivations possibly cannot be 
established. But, we know that many were 
incited and carried out under the direction 
and leadership of well-or militant 
groups with malicious intent to commit sabo- 
tage and to instill fear and terror in the peo- 
ple and in the official “‘establishment” in the 
cities and communities where they occurred. 
I am convinced that many of these violent 
assaults are a phase of training for guerrilla 
warfare which self-styled revolutionaries are 
planning and intend to wage against our free 
society.and constituted government. 

These characteristic revolutionary tactics 
have also been resorted to by rioters and 
protestors to support causes, to protest al- 
leged. grievances, and to impose inordinate, 
unlawful, and non-negotiable demands. In 
fact, threats, violence, and blackmail are 
now instruments of common use to compel 
government, public officials, and our free in- 
stitutions to be subservient to the will and 
demands of the anarchist and the mob. 

There are those, too many, who seek to ex- 
cuse and mitigate actual civil disobedience 
and crimes, committed in the name of pro- 
test and dissent, But, yiolence and other 
unlawful acts are unacceptable and intoler- 
able instruments for the advocacy of causes 
or as weapons of protest against rules of 
society or laws with which one disagrees. 

Dissent is a precious right—a right that 
we all acknowledge and defend. But legiti- 
mate dissent does not warrant or excuse acts 
of arson, bombing, or violence to the prop- 
erty and person of another. Such actions 
wilfully perpetrated are crimes, and the dis- 
senters and protestors who resort to such 
violent acts are law violators and should be 
dealt with swiftly, and severely. 

The right of dissent and protest does not 
carry with it a grant of privilege or license 
to violate the law or to interfere with or ob- 
struct the legitimate rights of others. 


> + > > * 


Today, the lawbreaker, in all categories— 
including the habitual criminal and the or- 
ganized crime offender—enjoys greater. im- 
munity and protection than ever before. Only 
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about one person out of every 20 who com- 
mits a major crime is ultimately conyicted 
and punished, And, when they are pun- 
ished, seldom are the sentences imposed 
commensurate with the gravity of the crimes 
committed, 

This soft-sentencing practice is an im- 
portant factor in the ever-widening gap be- 
tween lawlessness and law and order. Lenient 
sentencing has definitely crippled the war 
on crime, Rising recidivism tells us that re- 
habilitation is seldom. achieved, Upward of 
75 percent of those arrested today are re- 
peaters. 

This gap is further widened by the growing 
inability of our police to Solve many major 
crimes. While the overall-rate of crime was 
rising by 148 percent during the Jast, 10 
years, the rate of crime clearances, that is, 
crimes solved by law enforcement officials, 
declined by. 32 percent, 

Inordinate delays from time of arrest and 
indictment until trial are a mounting ob- 
stacle tothe administration of justice. Most 
regrettably, many of these delays are oc- 
casioned by teclmicalities associated with 
“hew rights” and procedural requirements 
that have been imposed by the Supreme 
Court on trial processes in criminal cases. 
As a result, in many jurisdictions, the crimi- 
nal case docket has become so congested 
that it takes from '& year to two years 
and longer—to bring a serious, criminal tase 
to trial. During the long period of waiting 
for the trial to. begin, the accused is usually 
free on bail with the opportunity to resume 
his criminal activities, and, too often, many 
do just that. 

All of this stands in sharp contrast to the 
English system where the time from arrest 
to time of trial averages only six to eight 
weeks and another 30 to 60 days to final 
disposition on appeal. Obviously, there is 
urgent need to Speed up the processes of 
justice and provide for quicker trials and 
final disposition of criminal cases. 

Mr. Chief Justice Burger, in his recent 
State of the Judiciary address to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, underscored this prob- 
lem and noted that it now takes twice as 
long as it did 10 years ago to dispose of crimi- 
nal cases from indictment to sentence, This 
prolonged time is frequently compelled by 
reason of the “flew rights” and technicalities 
to which"I have just referred—and particu- 
larly to those associated’ with confessions, 
identifying witnesses, and evidence seized 
by the police. 

I firmly believe that some Court: decisions 
have been a contributing factor to the de- 
terioration of law enforcement. And, I think 
it is unfortunate that the Supreme Court 
during this era of rising crime and turbu- 
lence has overruled and repudiated sound 
court precedents of long-standing and has 
reinterpreted and given strained construc- 
tion and new meaning to many parts of the 
Constitution. 

The Court has contrived ‘new constitu> 
tional rights” for the accused which have 
altered.numerous evidentiary rules and law 
enforcement . procedures. Many of these 
changes have served to make the police offl- 
cer’s job increasingly difficult and more 
dangerous. 

My views on the effect of these Court de- 
cisions, are shared by others—including past 
and present members of the Court itself. In 
1967, Mr. Justice Harlan, in.his dissenting 
opinion in Berger vs. New York, stated: 

“Newly - contrived, constitutional rights 
have been established without any apparent 
concern for the empirical process that goes 
with legislative reform.” 

Later, when I used the word “contrived” 
in referring to certain rulings of the Court, 
I was taken to. task by some.of the liberal 
press and commentators. But, obviously, I 
did not originate the application of that 
terminology to Supreme Court decisions. A 
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member of the Court itself is‘apparently the 
author of it. 

In-reading many dissenting opinions of 
members of the Court, I find that they often 
use much harsher and more incisive language 
in criticizing the Court’s opinions than I 
have ever used in commenting on the Court's 
precedent-shattering decisions. 

Mr. Justice Harlan in that dissenting opin- 
ion further said: 

“The Court has more’ ahd more taken to 
itself sole responsibility for setting the pat- 
tern for criminal law enforcement through- 
out the country.” 

Now, let us take a brief look at that 
“pattern” bearing in mind that the written 
Constitution has not changed—not one 
word of it. The meanings of its words have 
simply been unwisely reinterpreted’ by the 
Court and given new applications, in many 


instances, to overrule previous decisions and” 


many sound precedents of long standing and 
to change the Iaw of the land. 

Statistics dramatically aes the i 
ture. Out of 123 federal criminal cases de- 
cided by the Supreme Court—with ‘a writ- 
ten opinion—during the past 10 years, 68 or 
55. percent. of them were reversed. ‘Out of 
146. state cases so decided by the 
Supreme Court during that same’ period of 
time, 114.or 78 percent of them were re- 
versed. That ‘“‘pattern”—that record—it 
seems to me, leaves much. to be desired, for 
I can hardly believe that our Federal Cir- 
cuit Judges and our State Supreme Court 
Judges, respectively, are that unqualified 
and incompetent as to warrant such whole- 
sale reversal of their decisions, 

Two new members—including & Chief 
Justice—have been appointed to the Court 
within the last year. In: due time, no doubt, 
other changes on the Court will occur. I am 
encouraged. that the changes thus far are 
for the better. 

As evidence. of this, it is significant to note 
that during the last term of the Warren 
Court (1968-69) the Court. heard and de- 
cided 26 appeals in criminal cases, ‘The gov- 
ernment—the prosecution—won only eight 
(or 81 percent) of them; 18 (or 69 percent). 
of them were reversed. Quite in contrast, 
during the first term of the Burger. Court 
(1969-70), the Court heard and decided 29 
appeals in criminal cases. The-government— 
the prosecution—won 18 (or 62.percent) of 
these. Percentagewise, this. represents 100 
percent improvement over the previous year 
under the Warren Court. 

This marked» improvement certainly gives 
promise that the judicial pendulum is:begin- 
ning to swing back towards a better balance 
of justice as between the rights of the crimi- 
nal and the protection of society. This.change 
may well indicate that the activism and false 
liberalism which so often characterized some 
of the Court’s decisions during ‘the past few 
years are diminishing and hopefully are 
being abandoned. 

» . . * » 

Although some of the Court's decisions 
may have frustrated and weakened law en- 
forcement, they certainly are not the basic 
causes of criminal behavior. 

Many socio-economic factors can be iden- 
tified as causes of crime; such as poverty, 
overcrowded living conditions, unemploy- 
ment, lack of education, broken homes, ex- 
posure to violence in movies and on televi- 
sion, drug addiction, and many others. These 
causes do exist in varying degrees. They, 
of course, should receive the attention of 
both government and society and should be 
removed or ameliorated wherever possible. 
In fact, the Federal Government is now 
spending some 840 to $50 billion annually on 
programs directed to problems in those areas. 

But, some of these factors are too often 
magnified and exaggerated as major causes 
of crime. For, today, we have greater afflu- 
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ence and less poverty in America than ever 
before. We have better housing, more con~- 
veniences, »and greater’ educational. and 
economic opportunities than ever before. We 
had much, much less crime half a century 
ago—even a quarteriof a century ago—when 
poverty was far more prevalent than it is 
now. ‘And, certainly, we cannot »blame pow- 
erty, overcrowded living conditions, unem-~- 
ployment, and such other factors ,for the 
lawless behavior and rioting: of college stu- 
dents or for the revolutionary bombings and 
violent activities of such organizations; as 
the Black Panthers,.and. the Students for a 
Democratic Society and their. bomb-throw- 
ing offspring, The Weatherman, 

I believe (the major cause of crime and 
lawlessness, with which we:are today afflicted 
is more basic and-goes deeper. It stems pri- 
marily from the failure of the homes, the 
schools, and the churches to instill into our 
youth ‘high’ ideals’ and standards of moraltiy 
and decency ahd á strotiger sense of citizen- 
ship obligation. 

These are the institutions wheré discipline, 

for authority, concepts of individtaP 
responsibility, and'‘a-sense of duty to God) 
to country, and to our fellowman are’ first 
instilled’ into the ‘hearts -of ‘minds of our 
children. The void created by these failures 
is too often filléd today with an attitude of 
disrespect, permissiveness, ‘cynicism, and a 
callousness that borders on nihilism: Unfor- 
tunately, however; those would-be nihilists 
of'this generation offer no constructive alter- 
native.. They ‘offer only disruptions chaos, 
anarchy, ‘and ‘destruction. 

« 5 e Ld . . 

In addition to authorizing and funding 
many programs- to remove or ameliorate 
those social and econortiic factors that are 
often cited as causes of crime, the Congress 
is also enacting ` nèw laws to improve and 
strengthen our law enforcement “processes 
and procedures. 

In 1968) Congress enacted the Omnibus 

Safe Streets and Crime Control Act. Titlé I 
of that Act provides for federal financial as- 
sistance to states and units of local govern- 
ments, We appropriated $63 million for that 
purpose in 1969, $268 million for Fiscal 1970, 
and we will appropriate $480 million for 
Fiscal 1971. Within the next three to five 
years, this appropriation item is expected to 
exceed $1 billion dollars annually. It will 
be another four or five years before this pro- 
gram will come into full fruition, but by 
reason of this federal assistance, we ‘will 
soon have better trained, better equipped, 
and morë efficient law enforcement officials 
throughout the nation. 
~ Title TIT of that Act provides for court- 
authorized and carefully controlled use of 
wiretaps and. electronic ‘surveillance. This 
Title of the bill was bitterly contested in 
the Senate but finally adopted by an over- 
whelming vote of 68 to 12. Tħe opposition 
contended that this Title would legalize 
promiscuous snooping and the invasion of 
privacy of American citizens. These fears 
and predictions have in no way materialized. 
The former Attorney General, as you know, 
spurned this Title of the Act and refused to 
úse it. Fortunately, however, the present Ad- 
ministration is making forceful and effective 
use of it. 

During the first 18 months of this Admin- 
istration, 136 court orders have been pro- 
cured for wiretapping or electronic surveil- 
lance. One hundred thirty-three of these 
were executed. Of that 133, 121 were suc- 
cessful and productive, resulting In 419 ar- 
rests and 325 persons being indicted to 
date. Results achieved from only just a few 
of those court-approved wiretaps are: 

(1) 124 pounds of heroin worth $8 million 
Were seized. > 

(2) Two separate numbers rackets rings 
opearting in 60 different locations in Mid- 
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western States were, broken up, with. the 
seizure of gambling records and. parapher- 
nalia and $50,000 in cash. 

(3) A-half million dollars worth of stolen 
bonds was recovered. 

(4) Plans for murder and a bank robbery 
were overheard which alerted oficials- and 
enabled them to prevent thé murder and ‘to 
apprehend the robbers and recover the stolen 
mondy immediately following the robbery. 

(5). In pthe Nation's Capital, the. police 
made a. successful raid. recovering large 
quantities of drugs and arrested 44 individ- 
uals, including a lawyer, a policeman, & real 
estate agent, a dentist, a wholesale distribu- 
tor of drugs, and two mémbers of the Mafia 
who-imported the drugs.’ 

(Inéidentally) members of: the ‘Cosa’ Nos 
tra or other organized crime groups were) in- 
volved in all of these operations:) 

Thus, the effectiveness of this statute in 
the war on organized. crime is now firmly 
established. And, to date fSontrary to pre- 
dictions, there has not béeh Teported ‘a sin- 
gieé’ instance of abuse or misusė of the au- 
thority and on rowe that the Act confers. 

ee Fiat E * 

On D 23ra of this year, the Senate 
passed by..a record. yote .of 73.to, 1,,S...30; 
the Organized Crime Control Act of 1969. 
Since that time, 22 Senators who were ab- 
sent and not yoting have announced their 
support forthe measure, It deals primarily 
with evidence-githering and trial processes 
in. organized crime , cases., Among other 
things, it ‘revamps the grand jury system, 
permits the securing of testimony in certain 
instances over the objections of ‘self-fncrim- 
ination, permits the taking of depositions of 
witnesses who may be in danger of reprisals, 
provides new anti-gambling measures, pro- 
vides for the Aplieation of anti-trust type 
remedies to organized crime’s infiltration of 
legitimate businesses, and provides for in- 
creased punishment for habitual, profes- 
sional, and organized crime offenders. 

Notwithstanding Attorney General Mitch- 
ell has termed this bill “one of the most 
imaginative and comprehensive proposals to 
combat organized crime ever introduced in 
the Congress”; notwithstanding many of the 
provisions of the bill were recommented 
by the President’s Crime Commission; not- 
withstanding the bill has the endorsement 
of the National Chamber of Commerce, Na- 
tional Association of Counties, National As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, and the Amer- 
ican Bar Association; and notwithstanding 
this law is urgently needed; the bill has 
been “languishing in the House Judiciary 
Committe now for more than seven months. 
The public interest and the safet and pro- 
tection of Américan citizens edun that the 
House process and pass this measure without 
further procrastination and delay: 

Incidentally, ‘the same forces who fought 
the wiretap and electronic surveillance pro- 
vision of the Omnibus Crime Bill are today 
bitterly opposing S. 30. These forces were 
wrong when they fought the Omribus Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act, and they are 
just ‘a8 ‘wrong now ‘in opposing this Orga- 
nized Crime Control Act. 

‘The passage of this bill means that the 
Congress will have given'a new chest of mod- 
erii- tools—effective todls—to law enforce- 
ment agencies with which to protect society 
from the violence and depredations of *pro- 
fessional criminals. Certainly, its’ enactment 
will greatly increase’*the probability that -the 
professional “gangsters and racketeers, ‘the 
illegal narcotic distributors, anq the *mem- 
bers of organized crime rings “ana gambling 
syndicates will bé apprehended; tried, con- 
victed, and punished for” their’ nefarious 
crimes. 

The Senate, T am proud'to Say;"has fully 
measured up tO and met its responsibility. 
The Administration favors’ and is 


strongly 
supporting the bill. The’ American” people 
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have a right to ask and to expect the House 
of Representatives to act promptly and favor- 
ably in adding these vital new weapons to 
the arsenal of law enforcement. 
. . . < a 

Our sheriffs and their deputies, our police- 
men on the streets, and, quite frequently, 
our municipal firemen are on the front line 
of resistance to criminal assaults. They are 
the primary target of the law violators, the 
subversives, and the revolutionaries. They are 
required to do their jobs in an atmosphere 
of growing resentment and hostility. They 
are our firing line defenders who must bear 
the brunt of verbal abuse and physical at- 
tacks of those who are seeking to undermine 
and destroy our system. They are compelled 
to endure the epithet, “Pigs,” and the vile 
profanities and obscenities that ring in their 
ears. It is they who are expected to sustain 
and bear without retaliation the vulgar in- 
sults of the vandal, the arsonist, and the 
rioter and then be subjected to a false and 
malicious charge of “police brutality.” It is 
they who under trying circumstances and 
ordeal must keep their “cool.” In other words, 
they are expected to keep their heads when 
all about them are losing theirs and blaming 
them for the disorders and violence at hand. 

To the dedicated, courageous, and faithful 
police officers of our nation, we all owe & 
heavy debt of gratitude. That debt is an ob- 
ligation that law-abiding citizens can only 
partially pay by giving to them unstinting 
cooperation, moral support, and good will. 

Time is running out. We must restore law 
and order in America. To do this, we must 
make available to our law enforcement agen- 
cies all legal weapons that can be fashioned 
within the framework of the Constitution. 
We must stop pampering the perpetrators of 
violence, stop coddling criminals, and stop 
condoning crime. I believe that the right of 
the citizen to be safe transcends the right of 
the criminal to be free. We can never have 
safe streets and safe homes, nor will our free 
institutions be secured, until we get the 
anarchists, the habitual criminals, and other 
felons off the streets and in the jails where 
they belong. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. HALPERN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the cat- 
astrophic events in recent days in the 
Middle East give all of us cause for great 
anxiety and concern. The outlook is dark 
and grim. The showdown is here and 
our Government can no longer make the 
mistakes of the past. 

Israelis are disillusioned because it is 
now clear that the United States was not 
adequately prepared to monitor the 
cease-fire as closely as it promised Is- 
rael it would. The Egyptian-Soviet axis 
brazenly violated the standstill and po- 
sitioned many SA-2 missiles in the pro- 
hibited 32-mile zone west of the Suez. 
The new sites are within 11 miles of 
the canal and the Egyptians may now 
aim at Israel planes 1244 miles east of 
the canal. 

Indeed, many now suspect that Egypt 
accepted the cease-fire to gain a breath- 
ing spell for her army and to mass ma- 
teriel and manpower, in preparation for 
military and diplomatic pressures to 
force Israel’s capitulation to ultimata 
when the 90-day truce ends. 

I would like to outline six steps that 
should be taken immediately by the 
United States. 

One. The United States must demand 
that the United Arab Republic and Soviet 
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missile troops withdraw new weapons 
systems installed in the area of the Suez 
Canal in violation of the 90-day cease- 
fire. The United States was the initiator 
of this cease-fire and gave Israel solemn 
assurances that Israel’s security would 
not be compromised. Yet, these assur- 
ances proved worthless when Russian- 
Egyptian missiles were moved forward in 
violation of the standstill agreement. 
This step must be taken to lend credibil- 
ity to the U.S. role on the eve of the visit 
to the United States of Israeli Prime 
Minister Golda Meir who is due here this 
week, September 17. 

Second. The United States must move 
at once to rectify the present imbalance 
which menaces Israel and encourages 
the Arab to continue belligerency, This 
should be done by the grant of arms and 
provision of easy credit long-term loans 
covering other arms, Phantom jet air- 
craft should be delivered immediately 
from existing reserve stocks of the US. 
Air Force in West Germany. So should 
the latest electronic countermeasure de- 
vices to cope with the missiles. It is also 
essential that Israel receive the best 
available American tanks, improved 
Hawk missile systems, and other arms 
without delay. This is the least that the 
United States can do to balance the new 
situation created by the Soviet Union in 
addition to the deterioration of the situa- 
tion in Jordan and Lebanon. It is the 
only way to deter even more volatile 
Arab aggression. 

Third. The time has come to advocate 
a United States-Israel defense pact. Since 
Soviet troops now confront Israel at the 
Suez Canal, the risk of miscalculation is 
apparent. To deter the Russians from in- 
correctly assessing American intentions, 
it is essential that the United States spell 
out in contractual form the commitment 
of our country not to permit the Soviet 
Union to unleash its own forces against 
Israel. This may avert Russian involve- 
ment that may escalate and lead to 
world war III and the nuclear destruc- 
tion of the world. 

Fourth. The United States must re- 
spond vigorously to Arab hijacking. In 
addition to placing armed guards aboard 
American commercial aircraft, we must 
dramatize to the Arab states that we will 
not tolerate collaboration with the ter- 
rorists. Oh, sure some Arab regimes dis- 
avow the acts of terrorists. But they are 
just as responsible for the devastation 
wrought by the so-called liberationists. 
They allow terrorists camps and com- 
mando training to flourish openly in their 
lands and allowed them to flaunt their 
threats and attacks on Israel. So, when 
Egypt and Lebanon plead innocent to re- 
sponsibility for the hijackings they are 
just as guilty as the actual perpetrators. 
We should discontinue all flights to 
Beirut and Cairo. We should deny ad- 
mission to the United States to the air- 
craft of any nation that serves nations 
that harbor pirates. We should embargo 
delivery of airliners ordered here by 
Arab states. 

Fifth. We should propose an interna- 
tional convention at the Hauge to draft 
a treaty or unlawful seizure to provide 
the apprehension, prosecution or extra- 
dition of hijackers and make any nation 
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that collaborates or harbors air pirates 
as violators of international law subject 
to appropriate sanctions. 

Sixth. A congressional joint resolution 
should be offered to insist that all pas- 
sengers on American ships and aircraft 
be afforded the full protection of the 
American flag regardless of the religion 
and nationality of such passengers. Such 
resolution would provide for all measures 
necessary, including use of military force, 
to rescue persons hijacked or kidnapped 
when they enjoyed the protection of the 
rea aig flag aboard U.S. aircraft or 
ships. 

The time for talking about these pro- 
posals is past. We must act now. 


INVITATION FOR ACTION AGAINST 
ORGANIZED CRIME 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. RANDALL) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of the people of this country, 
who shoulder the burden of the billion 
dollar a year cost of organized crime, 
and whose mental and emotional suf- 
fering at the hands of the crime lords 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents, 
I have today filed a discharge petition 
on House Resolution 1169. This resolu- 
tion will provide for 4 hours general de- 
bate. It will provide an opportunity for 
every Member to vote on meaningful 
legislation for dealing with the nation- 
wide problems of organized crime. 

If this petition attains the necessary 
218 signatures, it will bring to the floor 
our bill, H.R. 18279, the Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1970. This bill is essen- 
tially and substantially the same as the 
bill S. 30, which passed the Senate and 
has been before our Committee on the 
Judiciary since January. All of my col- 
leagues who have done their homework 
are familiar with the provisions of that 
bill. 

This is the first time in my years here 
that I have sponsored a discharge peti- 
tion. But the need for the legislation to 
which this petition is attached is so great, 
the conditions which it would help cor- 
rect need correction so badly and the 
hour of this legislative session so late as 
to justify drastic procedures if they are 
necessary for dealing with the far-reach- 
ing effects of the multiple sins committed 
by organized crime rings against the 
people of this Nation. 

In the past 2 years we have passed 
and then improved and enlarged upon 
legislation for dealing with crime in the 
streets. I am confident that establish- 
ment of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Agency and increasing its funding for the 
various responsibilities bestowed upon 
LEAA will go far toward reducing the 
number of robberies, muggings, bur- 
glaries, and other crimes of local and 
regional nature. 

But that fine law does not go nearly 
far enough. It does little if anything at 
all to strike at the sophistication of the 
big business of organized crime, which 
has branch operations and ruthless rep- 
resentatives and practitioners in nearly 
every city and town in the country. It is 
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this kind of crime that has supported the 
horrendous growth of the drug trafic 
that is wrecking the lives of countless 
thousands of young people. This is the 
only form of crime that can finance and 
run widespread, syndicated gambling and 
loan sharking operations that take away 
the earnings of America’s working peo- 
ple. This is the form of crime that puts 
together and executes complex schemes 
for wrecking small- and medium-sized 
banks, or if can and does invade the 
ranks of legitimate business for acquir- 
ing a facade behind which its far-reach- 
ing illegal activities can be masked. It is 
such forms of crime to which the pro- 
visions of my bill are directed. 

I ask my colleagues to-join me in sign- 
ing this petition, which will enable us, 
as their Representatives in Congress, to 
respond to the cries of innocent victims 
in our home districts and all across the 
Nation for legislation with which to fight 
the insidious growth and effects of orga- 
nized crime. 

As I pointed out in the beginning, my 
bill is similar to the bill S. 30. About the 
only major difference is that I have elim- 
inated the special grand jury provisions 
contained in title I of the Senate-passed 
bill. It has been asserted by those who 
say they are reluctant to see S. 30 clear 
the Judiciary Committee, that many of 
its provisions are of questionable consti- 
tutionality. May I once again point out 
that their concern is for the constitu- 
tional rights of those individuals whose 
past histories and relationship to the evi- 
dence at} hand bring them under sus= 
picion and perhaps arrest for crime 
against the community. And may I assert 
as strongly they will give us the crime 
bills which the Senate has sent over to 
them. 

The people may criticize the Senate 
for its lateness in handling the money 
bills for fiscal 1971, which began 10 weeks 
ago. But the people will forgive and no 
real harm will have been done when we 
pass continuing resolutions for financing 
the Government, as we have done so 
many times in recent years. 

But if there is no action for dealing 
with organized crime, then the people 
will also criticize the House, but they will 
not forgive us. And we will be solely to 
blame for the continuing drug addictions, 
the new addictions, and the loss of life 
and wrecked homes attributable to this 
segment of crime, The continuing pros- 
perity of extortion rackets, graft in high 
places in Government, and all the other 
divisions of organized crime’s great de- 
partment store chain will be the gift of 
our inaction. 

The July 1970 issue of the Reader’s 
Digest, page 71, carried a comprehensive, 
factually documented story of how the 
Mafia’s ‘power, greed, and ruthlessness 
nearly ruined one of America’s largest in- 
dustries, the 4,700-store A. & P. food 
chain. With murder, arson, and other un- 
principled devices as their tools, orga- 
nized crime laid siege to this company 
in their efforts to force the stocking of 
an inferior Cosa Nostra’made detergent. 
The final paragraph of that article is as 
follows: 

That Mafia mobsters using extortion, la- 
bor racketeering and outright violence have 
been able to bring the world’s largest food 
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retailer to the brink of disaster demon- 
Strates the grave imbalance in our system 
between criminal conspirators and law en- 
forcement. Yet, for over a year, the House 
Judiciary Committee has bottled up the 
Senate-passed Organized Crime Control Act 
earnestly requested in 1969 by President 
Nixon. 


The article tells its readers that a let- 
ter to their Congressman demanding as 
possible that for much too long the pen- 
dulum in this matter of constitutional 
protection has swung in the wrong di- 
rection. If it is impossible for a commit- 
tee of this Congress to find an equal bal- 
ance between the constitutional rights of 
criminals and those accused of crime and 
the rights of those who are victimized or 
threatened by criminal activities, then 
I must cast my lot on the side of crime’s 
victims and potential victims. 

In the case of the accused, there is the 
protection of a vast judicial network, ex- 
tending all the way to the Supreme Court. 
But for the victim or potential victim 
under our present laws, there is nothing 
but physical and mental suffering and 
financial loss and disaster while crime’s 
overlords bask in the freedom provided 
them through the quibbling over consti- 
tutional rights. So I put it to you, my fel- 
low colleagues who represent the peo- 
ple of the United States: Do you want 
to continue the protection provided for 
the crime masters of the country through 
our failure to act, or will you sign this 
petition even if it entails the risk of 
shifting the balance of constitutional 
lies acai from the criminal to his vic- 

? 

In the other body last month a collo- 
quy occurred between the majority and 
minority leader on their legislative ac- 
complishments. In the spirit of fairness, 
the majority leader said: 

The Members of the House must -be given 
credit (in the timeliness with which appro- 
priations bills have been passed), although in 
all candor we should point out that the Sen- 
ate is way ahead of the House insofar as 


crime, drug and pornographic legislation is 
concerned. 


The minority leader responded: 

I would say with great respect that the 
other body (the House) should have acted 
on the crime bills because the need is great 
and the opportunity exists to do something 
about coping with the high incidence of 
crime. 


Perhaps when Members of the other 
body go back to the people they will find 
that the people are worried—they will 
discover that this fear is real, that. the 
need is great and the necessity is urgent; 
so that perhaps action before the House 
adjourns will be helpful. The article con- 
cludes with these words: 

For until law enforcers’ pleas, for more 
manpower and legal weapons are heeded, no 


American family is beyond the reach of Mafia 
muscle, 


There is an element of extreme 
emergency in the filing of a discharge 
petition. But there is extremeness in the 
pleas of frightened Americans all: over 
the country in their justifiable fears over 
the growth of crime. There is a tone of 
urgency or rather emergency in their 
pleas for relief from this plague. Your 
signature on discharge petition No. 8 will 
be a positive response to the country’s 
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demands for better law enforcement and 
and the improvement in handling of 
criminal cases. 


ANGKOR WAT IN PERIL 


(Mr. KOCH asked and: was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to inelude ex- 
traneéous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the danger 
to Angkor Wat remains unabated. As 
recently as September 10, the New York 
Times reported that Communists and 
Cambodian Government troops were in- 
volved ina day-long battle near Angkor 
Wat, and that, and I quote: 

13. Cambodian soldiers and at least 13 ene- 
my soldiers had been killed in the fighting at 
the Angkor temples. 


It was on July 16 that I first called the 
attention of this House to the fact that 
the Hague Convention for the Protection 
of Cultural Property in the Event of 
Armed. Conflict, which would affect 
Angkor Wat and protect it, if abided by, 
has not been submitted by the President 
to the Senate for ratification. Since that 
time, I have again been in correspond- 
ence with the White House on this sub- 
ject and would like to supplement the in- 
formation of this House by setting. forth 
that correspondence. 

The reason given by the White House 
for not submitting to the Senate the 
Hague Convention for ratification is, and 
I quote: “because of certain military and 
security considerations raised by the De- 
partment of Defense.” That, the White 
House would offer such a reason for not 
Submitting the convention is most 
alarming; Fifty-eight countries other 
than the United States have ratified the 
treaty. Is it not important that we lead 
in this matter, not only from the point of 
view of saving worldwide architectural 
and cultural treasures from despoliation 
and destruction during the course of war 
but also from the point of view of simple 
morality governing our relations with 
other countries. 

I urge the Members of this House and 
the public at large to write to the Presi- 
dent requesting him to immediately sub- 
mit the Hague Convention for the Pro- 
tection of Cultural Property in the Event 
of Armed Conflict to the Senate for rati- 
flication. Not to do so places this country 
in the same immoral position now held 
by North and South Vietnam, namely, 
the disregard for the protection of monu- 
ments of great and earlier civilizations 
threatened with destruction: 

Correspondence follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 21, 1970. 
Hon. Eowarp I. KOCH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. KocH: This is in further response 
to your letter concerning the security of 
Angkor Wat and Angkor Thom in Cambodia 
and the Hague Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Cultural Property in the Event. of 
Armed Conflict. 

We have now looked into the matter more 
carefully. The Convention on the Protection 
of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed 
Conflict was signed at the Hague on May 
14, 1954 by 51 countries including the United 
States. The Convention and accompanying 
Protocol entered into force on August 7. 
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1956, At present, some 58 countries have be- 
come parties to the Convention by ratifica- 
tion or accession. 

The United States played a prominent 
role in the formulation of the Convention. 
The Convention is based on the principle 
that cultural property is entitled to the re- 
spect similar to that accorded by civilized 
nations to citizens, prisoners of war, medical 
personnel and, hostages and designed to 
minimize the risk of destruction of cultural 
property. However, the United States did not 
submit the Convention to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification because of 
certain military and security considerations 
raised by the Department of Defense, The 
advisability of submitting the Convention 
for the advice and consent of the Senate 
has been reviewed periodically since 1957 by 
the Secretaries of Defense without any 
change of position. 

In practice, since the promulgation of Gen- 
eral Order No. 100 in 1863, the United States 
military forces have been legally bound to 
protect cultural property in the event of 
armed conflict. Fori example, we are parties 
to, the Hague Convention of 1899 and 1907 
respecting the laws and customs of war on 
land and the Hague Convention of 1907 re- 
specting bombardment by naval forces in 
time of war (IX), and the 1935 Washington 
Pact for the Protection of Artistic and Scien- 
tific Institutions and of Historic Documents 
(Roerich Pact). The Army Basic Field Man- 
ual (FM 27-19) on the rules of land warfare 
specifically forbids the destruction or sei- 
žure of any property “unless such destruction 
or seizure be imperatively demanded by the 
necessities of war.” 

In the hostilities in the Middle East and 
Cambodia, the US. Government officially 
supports the efforts of UNESCO and private 
organizations to protect cultural property 
under the Hague Convention. U.S. military 
forces inyolved in the Cambodian action had 
been instructed to avoid damaging cultural, 
religious and historic documents and build- 
ings. We recognize the monuments at Angkor 
Wat and other Khmer monuments as major 
treasures of humanity as well as of the 
Cambodian people. 

In view of the foregoing, it is not believed 
that it would be in the interest of the United 
States Government at this time to submit 
the Hague Convention to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification or for the 
United States Government to ratify the Con- 
vention. There haye been no material changes 
in circumstances since the last consideration 
was given to it in 1963. 

If you believe there is any other infor- 
mation I can provide on this matter, please 
do not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. TIMMONS, 
Assistant to the President. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D.C., August 25, 1970. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. TIMMONS, 
Assistant to the President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: I have your letter of August 
2ist and I appreciate your giving such care 
in looking into the matter of the Hague Con- 
vention'’s approval, but I found your con- 
clusion to be something of a nonsequitur. 
For several paragraphs you outlined the vari- 
ous treaties we have signed giving protection 
to the world’s art treasures as well as mili- 
tary policies generally forbidding the de- 
struction or seizure of such properties. But, 
you conclude by saying, “In view of the fore- 
going, it is not believed that it would be in 
the interest of the United States Government 
at this time to submit the Hague Convention 
to the Senate for its advice and consent to 
ratification or for the United States Gov- 
ernment to ratify the Convention.” 

I fail to find an argument against its rati- 
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fication other than your brief statement that 
the Convention has not been submitted to 
the Senate for ratification “because of cer- 
tain military and security considerations 
raised by the Department of Defense”—on 
which you elaborated no further. It can 
hardly be a surprise that the Defense De- 
partment would resist a restriction of their 
military freedom, just as it has a propensity 
for keeping outdated trivia under “top se- 
cret” classification. But, such resistance 
should be examined in the broader diplo- 
matic as well.as military context, and the 
protection that our ratification would effect 
for the temples, not through arms but 
through the force of worldwide public opin- 
ion. Surely, if 58 countries other than the 
United States have been able to ratify the 
treaty, it cannot be'so incumbering that it 
would imperil our troops or country’s secu- 
rity. 

I should appreciate your advising me what 
“military and security considerations” the 
Department raised—and I would urge that 
further consideration be given to this mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I, Koc. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
WILL NOT TOLERATE CAMPUS 
VIOLENCE 


(Mr. RANDALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr: Speaker, when I 
attended the University of Missouri, col- 
lege was an opportunity to prepare for a 
useful and rewarding life. Those of us 
who had this opportunity felt an obliga- 
tion to use it constructively. 

We did not go to college to avoid the 
draft or to live off of our parents or 
just to postpone our entry into the world 
of business or the professions, We did not 
go to college to interfere with the rights 
of others to learn or with the duty of the 
faculty to teach. 

Today thousands of students who at- 
tend. college for constructive purposes 
rather than destructive ones, who study 
to improve our society and way of life, 
not to destroy or mutilate it, are back 
on campuses in my native State of Mis- 
souri. 

These serious students are not going 
to be harried and intimidated by the 
radical, violent minority of students and 
hangers-on who have caused other uni- 
versities to grind to a halt. 

Dr. John C. Weaver, president of the 
University of Missouri, which has cam- 
puses at Columbia, Kansas City, Rolia, 
and St. Louis, has sent his alumni a 
letter with enclosures which describes 
a fair, firm and commonsense program 
of dealing with campus disruption and 
violence. 

As valuable guidance for others faced 
with this problem I am making Dr. 
Weaver’s letter and the accompanying 
statement a part of my remarks at this 
point: 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
September 5, 1970. 
~~ DEAR ALUMNUS: | ‘AS an, alumnus of the 
University of Missouri you will be interested 
in-having some specific facts regarding plans 
to see that the University performs its func- 
tion of providing quality education. 

As -you Know, colleges arid universities 
throughout America In recent months and 
years have been caught up in a’ swirl of 
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problemis and controversies which have led 
to protests, démonstrations and sometimes 
violence. 

In light of the serious difficulties: experi- 
enced by many other colleges and ‘universi- 
ties, we believe citizens have a right to be 
proud of the record achieved so far at the 
University of Missouri by the students, fac- 
ulty, administration and Board of Curators, 
While there have been some instances of 
minor dissent and threatened disruption on 
our campuses in recent years, the University 
has continued its normal operations with- 
out violence and without major disturb- 
ances, 

It is our purpose and desire, as I. am 
sure it is yours, that the University do 
everything possible to. maintain orderly 
campuses that will provide a proper educa- 
tional atmosphere. To accomplish this pur- 
pose we are taking three steps: 

(1) We reaffirm the position outlined by 
me and adopted by the Board of Curators 
on June 30, 1968. The full text of that state- 
ment is attached. 

(2) Also attached is a statement of Uni- 
versity policy on dissent and protest adopted 
by the Board of Curators at its meeting on 
September 5, 1970, including the responsibil- 
ity of the faculty on holding classes; giving 
of. grades only for work accomplished; and 
adherence to the academic calendar with 
no recess for political activity or protest, 

(3) At my request each campus has estab- 
lished a council composed of students, fac- 
ulty, administrators and members of the 
Board of Curators to make plans for pre- 
venting disruption or yiolence and to act 
in an advisory and communication capacity 
in case some disruption actually occurs. 

I am sure you understand that there are 
persons who are not members of the student 
body or staff of the University who may 
attempt to cause interference with the oper- 
ation of the University. We shall take appro- 
priate measures to deal with these people 
within the best of our ability and resources, 

The University needs and solicits your 
understanding and support, Anything you 
can do to help in seeing that these policies 
are understood or in preventing disruption 
will be a major contribution to the educa- 
tional process of the University of Missouri. 
Iam sure I can depend upon you to do every- 
thing possible. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. WEAVER, 
President. 


STATEMENT BY DR. JOHN C. WEAVER, PRESI- 
DENT, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, AS APPROVED 
BY THE BOARD OF CURATORS, JUNE 30, 1968 
The University of Missouri will at all times 

defend the right of free expression of opinion, 
including the right of peaceful assembly. The 
University will, indeed, guard this right in 
behalf of all persons associated with the in- 
stitution and will not tolerate actions by 
any individual or group that would seek to 
restrict the appropriate freedoms of any 
other individual or group. The University will 
not allow any unauthorized occupation of 
University facilities, nor will it permit any 
interference with its normal and regular 
activities, Discussion of issues within the 
University will in no circumstances be con- 
ducted under any form of duress, Attempts 
at unacceptable building occupation or in- 
terference with University business will be 
dealt with in a manner necessary immediately 
to relieve the situation. Any faculty, students 
or employees engaged in such activities, will 
face immediate suspension and may suffer 
ultimate dismissal. 


STATEMENT ON PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES, PROTEST, AND POLITICAL ACTIVITIES 
(Approved by the University of Missouri 
Board of Curators on September 5, 1970) 

In & community of learning, willful dis- 
ruption of the educational process, destruc- 
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tion of property, and interference with the 
rights of other members of the community 
will not be permitted. 

Academic and administrative procedures 
of this University provide for prompt and 
appropriate disciplinary action against those 
who abuse such rights as provided in the 
statement by the President regarding stu- 
dent demonstrations adopted by the Board 
of Curators on June 30, 1968. That state- 
ment as well as the Standard of Conduct 
and Rules of Procedure in Student Discipli- 
nary matters is available to all students. 

Classes will continue as usual throughout 
the campaign and election. There will be 
no recess from the normal and routine oper- 
ations on any of the campuses and already 
approved academic calendars will be fully 
maintained on each campus. 

We endorse the statement submitted Au- 
gust 26, 1970, suggested by a special com- 
mittee of the Inter-campus Faculty Council 
charged by the President with the develop- 
ment of a statement on faculty responsi- 
bility, as follows: 

“The Board of Curators and the Faculty 
affirm their intention of keeping the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in full operation through- 
out the coming academic year. The Board 
expects that the faculty will meet their 
professional obligations in accordance with 
already existing regulations and principles 
of academic responsibility regarding the 
meeting of classes and the awarding of 
grades and credit. 

“The Board of Curators hereby charges 
the faculty to re-examine and re-affirm its 
professional responsibilities and to develop 
procedures for dealing with cases in which 
those responsibilities are not fulfilled. We 
ask that this task be completed with full 
faculty consultation and with reasonable 
speed. 

“Until each campus develops a full set of 
procedures for dealing with alleged viola- 
tions of professional ethics, the Board 
charges each campus faculty governing body 
to establish immediately a temporary group 
for handling such cases as may arise.” 

The Board of Curators recognizes that any 
definition of faculty responsibility developed 
by a faculty group or groups on any campus 
must provide that the initial and primary 
responsibility for the effective function of 
the academic unit, including disciplinary 
action, resides in the administrative officers 
of the department, division, school or college. 

Students, faculty, administrators and em- 
Ployees who are not in sympathy with the 
basic philosophy expressed herein and do 
not intend to abide by the rules and regu- 
lations of the University should not attend 
the University nor become associated with 
the institution nor continue to be associated 
with the University. 


The University of Missouri is a land 
grant institution. I know that it is fash- 
ionable in some self-proclaimed intel- 
lectual circles to sneer at land grant col- 
leges as “‘cow colleges.” 

Recently, a university in the East held 
an orientation program to inform its 
students on how to conduct themselves 
and to obtain an education at that in- 
stitution. As a part of this official pro- 
gram an invited speaker was an attorney, 
William M. Kunstler, who tours the 
country inciting violence when he is not 
defending those accused of criminal acts. 
Mr. Kunstler has defended among others 
the so-called Chicago Seven where de- 
fendants and their counsel sought with 
some success to degrade the process of 
justice and turn a courtroom into a car- 
nival. 

Mr. Kunstler told the students that 
“burning the ROTC buildings” is a part 
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of free speech guaranteed by our Consti- 
tution. Press accounts do not indicate 
that this outrageous statement was chal- 
lenged either by the president of the uni- 
versity or by any member of its law 
faculty. 

This muddle-headed approach to 
higher education is in sharp contrast 
to the sensible rules and guidelines in 
effect at the University of Missouri. I 
believe that many of my fellow Members 
will agree with me and also with the 
academic leadership at the University of 
Missouri that arson is not an essential 
ingredient of freedom of speech. 

America has traditionally looked to 
public education to train our young to 
make democracy and the American way 
of life a living refutation of those who 
advocate dictatorship and repression. 

The abuse of freedom that is officially 
nurtured on some campuses endangers 
this tradition and imperils our society. 

I am proud to say that the public 
universities of my State are still pro- 
ducing enlightened citizens who carry 
the torch of freedom rather than the 
torch of anarchy. 

As a matter of fact, Missouri does have 
an outstanding college of agriculture. 
We are proud of the State’s dairy indus- 
try, but it should be added that the uni- 
versity pioneered in journalistic educa- 
tion and is currently pioneering in an 
innovative medical education program. 
It has long striven for academic excel- 
lence as well as to provide the oppor- 
tunity for a higher education to the 
sons and daughters of State who can- 
not afford to attend expensive private 
schools. 

I would suggest that those education 
administrators who condone violence or 
wring their hands helplessly might be 
helped by learning about the standards 
of conduct set by my alma mater. 

Finally, at a time when some bureau- 
crats in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare seem bent on pour- 
ing a bottomless coffer of grants and 
other funds into institutions which har- 
bor violence and give academic credit for 
the kind of “education” picked up on the 
streets and alleys of the slums and in 
jails and penitentiaries, we in Congress 
might appropriately ask why more is not 
done for the institutions of higher learn- 
ing whose faculty and student body are 
composed of loyal, hard-working pa- 
triots. 

Some may consider it old-fashioned to 
go to college to learn and to attend an 
institution which puts evolution ahead 
of revolution, but I am proud to be 
among those who say that America needs 
more, not fewer, institutions such as the 
University of Missouri. 


DEFENSE [DEPARTMENT'S CON- 
TRACT COMPLIANCE PROGRAM A 
FAILURE: THE McDONNELL- 
DOUGLAS CONTRACT 
(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 

mission to extend his remarks at this 

point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 6, 
when the military procurement authori- 
zation bill was before the House, I of- 
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fered an amendment requiring that prior 
to the awarding of any contract under 
that bill, the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights would have to approve it as being 
in conformity with Executive Order 
11246, which prohibits discrimination 
on the part of all Federal contractors 
and requires that they take affirmative 
action to hire, employ, and promote em- 
ployees without regard to race, creed, 
color, or national origin. My amend- 
ment also provided that there be con- 
formity with Executive Order No. 11375, 
which expands coverage to discrimina- 
tion on account of sex. 

That amendment was defeated. It was 
defeated despite the record of ignorance, 
negligence, and even willful disregard 
of the Executive orders which have so 
characterized Defense Department con- 
tracts. It was defeated despite the fact 
that the Defense Department is the 
largest contractor within the Federal 
Government, and that its effective im- 
plementation of these Executive orders 
would constitute a veritable revolution 
in civil rights. 

As I said on the floor that day, en- 
forcement of* the equal employment op- 
portunity program by the Department of 
Defense was deficient with regard to 
three textile firms early last year—Dan 
River Mills, Burlington Industries, and 
J. P. Stevens & Co. It was deficient with 
regard to the Department of the Navy’s 
award of $128 million worth of contracts 
to the Ingalls Shipbuilding Co. of Pasca- 
goula, Miss. It was deficient with regard 
to the implementation of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. plan. 

I also referred in my speech in support 
of my amendment to the McDonnell- 
Douglas Aircraft Corp., which had been 
awarded a contract to build the F—15 jet 
fighter. Unfortunately, I could not dis- 
close at that time the full extent of my 
knowledge regarding the company’s af- 
firmative active plan, and could only 
note that preaward contract procedures 
had not been followed in order to insure 
full compliance with equal opportunity 
standards. 

But the facts concerning the McDon- 
nell-Douglas contract situation are now 
public. On August 27, the Washington 
Post carried a story headlined “Anti- 
Bias Plan Called Deficient.” This story 
reported the findings of the staff of the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights regard- 
ing the McDonnell-Dougilas affirmative 
action plan. I will include this newspaper 
article in the RECORD, so that it may be 
read in full. 

Actually, the Washington Post’s story 
is mild, for while mentioning some of the 
deficiencies in the McDonnell-Douglas 
plan, it fails to quote from what can 
only be described as a devastating con- 
clusion by the Commission’s staff. I am 
including the full text of the report of 
the staff of the Civil Rights Commission 
with this statement and so will not at- 
tempt to detail the deficiencies which it 
pointed out. I would like, however, to 
quote from the report’s conclusion, be- 
cause this, more starkly, more compel- 
lingly, and more distressingly than any- 
thing I could say reveals the duplicity in 
the Defense Department’s administra- 
tion of a program mandated by Presi- 
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dential order and by title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. The conclusion 
states: 

Judged in terms of what reasonably could 
be expected of the management of the Mc- 
Donnell Douglas Corporation, its affirmative 
action plan is extremely disappointing 

The completeness and clarity with which 
contractors are required to commit them- 
selves to compliance with Executive Order 
11246, would be no less than in other aspects 
of contract performance. Measured by this 
standard, also, the plan is inordinately vague, 
leaving far too much to future determina- 
tion or to Company discretion. 


I want to particularly emphasize the 
following paragraph of the conclusion 
for, with brevity and clarity, it offers in- 
disputable support for the amendment 
which I offered to the military procure- 
ment authorization bill this past May: 

There is no justification for the Depart- 
ment of Defense permitting serious, and re- 
mediable, deficiencies such as those described 
above, in the affirmative action plans of 
McDonnell Douglas or of other defense con- 
tractors. 


The very serious nature of the Mc- 
Donnell Douglas affair is compounded by 
the fact that the McDonnell-Douglas 
affirmative action plan was among the 
first negotiated and approved by the De- 
fense Department under the detailed 
affirmative action plan requirements 
promulgated by the Department of 
Labor’s Office of Federal Contract Com- 
pliance—the supposed overseer of the 
contract compliance program—on Janu- 
ary 30, 1970 (41 C.F.R. 60-2)—9 days be- 
fore the McDonnell-Douglas Corp adopt- 
ed this plan. Again, I quote from the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights’ staff 
memorandum to highlight the seminal 
importance of this particular affirmative 
action plan: 

These deficiencies are especially significant 
if, as is understood to be the case, the De- 
partment of Defense proposed to use the 
McDonnell Douglas plan as a prototype in 
bringing the affirmative action plans of all 
other defense contractors into conformity 
with detailed affirmative action plan require- 
ments promulgated by OFCC on January 30, 
1970 (41 CFR. 60-2). 


It is the height of hypocrisy to provide 
$20 billion to buy missiles and aircraft 
and tanks for the Pentagon, when the 
hundreds of thousands of blacks, Puerto 
Ricans, Mexican-Americans, and Ameri- 
can Indians who serve in our Armed 
Forces and who will man this equipment, 
cannot even receive the Federal Govern- 
ment’s protection in assuring equal em- 
ployment opportunity in those plants and 
facilities manufacturing this materiel. 

It is particularly ironic that the very 
company which has implemented this 
particular paper affirmative action plan 
will receive $370 million on its F-15 
jet fighter contract under the military 
procurement authorization bill. We have 
millions for weapons, but not even ad- 
ministrative dedication to fairness for 
those who might, given the opportunity, 
obtain a job in defense contractors’ 
plants. 

The point of my presentation of this 
material is to make very clear that the 
contract compliance program has, so far 
as the Department of Defense is con- 


cerned, been merely a sop for the eco- 
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nomically oppressed. Substantively, it 
is a shell. And this is unconscionable. 

The news report from the Washington 
Post, and the report of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights staff, follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 27, 1970] 

ANTI-BIAS PLAN CALLED DEFICIENT 

The staff of the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights has found “serious deficiencies” in 
the latest plan of McDonnell Douglas Corp. 
for eliminating discrimination in employ- 
ment practices. 

The plan was submitted and approved 
by the Defense Department office of contract 
compliance last February after a commission 
hearing in St. Louis last January disclosed 
short-comings in an earlier plan. 

The commission staff report, forwarded 
to the Defense Department, said the new 
plan represents a significant step forward 
but fails to present enough specific informa- 
tion to permit the contractor’s obligations to 
be effectively enforced. 

The plan, the report said, fails to provide 
current and projected racial employment 
totals for each job classification in its St. 
Louis area facilities. 

It fails, the report said, to set goals and 
commitments beyond Feb. 1971, although 
significant increases in employment due to 
the company’s multi-billion dollar contract 
for F15 fighter planes are not projected until 
1975 and later. 

Appraisal of and upgrading goals 
is made difficult, the staff said, by failure to 
give position descriptions and salaries for 
various job classifications. 

The plan further, it said, makes no com- 
mitments to seek modification of union se- 
curity agreements, 

In job training, the commission staff said 
the plan fails to make adequate commitment 
to upgrade minority employees at lower 
levels of employment. 


STAFF MEMORANDUM: CRITIQUE OF McDon- 
NELL DOUGLAS CORPORATION, AFFIRMATIVE 
ACTION PLAN or FEBRUARY 9, 19701 


The Commission’s St. Louis hearing, held 
January 15-17, 1970, disclosed that the Mc- 
Donnell Douglas Corporation’s then current 
affirmative action plan, applicable to its fa- 
cilities in the St. Louis area, in many re- 
spects failed to meet the requirements of 
regulations (41 CFR 60-1) issued by the Of- 
fice of Federal Contract Compliance (OFCC) 
under Executive Order 11246. Principal de- 
ficiencies of the plan included the following: 

(a) There was no analysis of minority 
group employment, as required by OFCC 
regulations; 

(b) the plan did not provide in detail the 
specific steps to be taken to achieve equal 
employment opportunity, as required by 
OFCC regulations; 

(c) the plan did not provide specific goals 
and time tables for bringing more minority 
group persons into areas where there are 
presently few employed, as required by OFCC 
regulations; and, 

(d) the plan did not provide for an accept- 
able sensitivity training program, as required 
by Department of Defense contract compli- 
ance Officials following their earlier reviews 
of the Company program. 


Deletions were made from original text 
to preserve the confidential status of unre- 
leased portions of the McDonnell Douglas 
Corporation’s Affirmative Action Plan. These 
deletions are indicated throughout the text 
by three asterisks. 

The text contained in brackets, indicates 
the response to the Commissions’ criticisms, 
as quoted from a June 5, 1970 letter of Arthur 
Fletcher, Assistant Secretary of Labor to 
John H. Powell, Jr., General Counsel, U.S. 


Commission on Civil Rights. 
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McDonnell Douglas Corporation submit- 
ted a new affirmative action plan to the 
Department of Defense on February 9, 1970. 

The new plan corrects, in varying degrees, 
each of the deficiencies of the old plan out- 
lined above. The new plan makes specific 
openings projections, and establishes numer- 
ical minority hiring and upgrading goals, for 
each job classification. In addition, the plan 
outlines several training programs which 
the Company will institute in order to in- 
crease hiring and upgrading goals, for each 
job classification. In addition, the plan out- 
lines several training programs which the 
Company will institute in order to increase 
hiring and upgrading of minority employees. 

While the plan does represent a signifi- 
cant step forward—principally in the spec- 
ificity of its minority hiring goals and the 
upgrading programs it establishes—it also 
should be recognized that the plan has a 
number of serious deficiencies. These are 
itemized and discussed below. These defi- 
ciencies are especially significant if, as is 
understood to be the case, the Department 
of Defense proposes to use the McDonnell 
Dougias plan as a prototype in bringing the 
affirmative action plans of all other defense 
contractors into conformity with new de- 
tailed affirmative action plans of all other 
defense contractors into conformity with 
new detailed affirmative action plan require- 
ments promulgated by OFCC on January 30, 
1970 (41 CFR 60-2). 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMPANY GOALS 


Section V of the plan * * * sets out mi- 
nority hiring and upgrading goals—in terms 
of the number of minority hires and upgrad- 
ings which will be sought for each job clas- 
sification. The plan also gives the number 
of projected openings for each job classifi- 
cation. 

(1) A principal purpose of a plan of afirm- 
ative action is to set out a program and 
timetable, for overcoming patterns of minor- 
ity underutilization (see 41 CFR 60-2.11 
(a),(b)). Appraisal of the adequacy of the 
plan’s hiring and upgrading goals is made 
dificult by the plan’s failure to provide 
current and projected racial employment 
totals jor each job classification. In the ab- 
sence of current and projected racial em- 
ployment figures, the plan discloses neither 
the magnitude of existing minority under- 
utilization in each job classification, nor the 
extent to which such underutilization will 
be corrected if stated goals are attained. 
Moreover, since the company states that em- 
ployment will continue to decline for several 
years * * * the Company’s progress in cor- 
recting patterns of underutilization has to 
be appraised in terms of the racial employ- 
ment picture which is to result from the 
combined effect of layoffs and goals. 

[The . . . concern of the Commission is 
that goals and timetables do not extend 
through 1975. This provision of the agree- 
ment was established pursuant to Sec. 60- 
2.24 of Order No. 4, which does not include 
such an extended period of time, as it would 
be difficult to accurately forecast employ- 
ment needs five years in advance. However, 
it has been established that McDonnell- 
Douglas will annually review and amend its 
goals to incorporate the changing employ- 
ment situation. ] 

(2) Not only does the plan fall to state 
the extent of minority underutilization pro- 
jected to remain after one year (as noted in 
preceding point 1), the plan fails to indicate 
what further progress the Company pro- 
poses to make in subsequent years towards 
correcting such patterns of minority under- 
utilization. The plan fails to set goals, or 
present commitments or guidelines for the 
setting of goals, beyond February, 1971. This 
is a particularly significant omission in view 
of the fact that overall increases in employ- 
ment, due to the multi-billion dollar F-15 
contract, apparently are not projected to 
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occur until 1975 and subsequent years. Fur- 
thermore, this omission makes it extremely 
difficult to appraise the adequacy of the 
Company's affirmative action training pro- 
grams. The plan does not relate such pro- 
grams (most of which are also open to white 
employees) to the levels of minority utiliza- 
tion, by job category or classification which 
the training programs are supposed to 
achieve. 

[A ... concern is that in the agreement, 
the company's hiring and upgrading goals 
were difficult to appraise, and they did not 
include current and projected racial em- 
ployment totals for each job classification. 
This has been amended, with such data havy- 
ing been submitted to the Defense Depart- 
ment and made an addendum to the agree- 
ment.] 

(3) Appraisal of the adequacy of the plan’s 
hiring and upgrading goals is made difficult 
by the plan’s failure to give position descrip- 
tions and salartes for the various job classi- 
fications for which goals are set. OFCC regu- 
lations state that a table of job classifications 
is part of the affirmative action program the 
contractor is required to keep on file (41 CFR 
60-1.40(a@),(c)). The absence of this infor- 
mation seriously hampers appraisal of the 
significance of specific minority hires or up- 
grading projected, and also makes it difficult 
to determine how many minority employees 
might be eligible for upgrading into positions 
for which openings are projected. 

[The ... concern of the Commission is 
that the agreement does not include position 
descriptions and salaries to various job clas- 
sification. This data is routinely obtained 
during the course of the compliance review 
and is provided to the investigator at that 
time.] 

(4) While the plan projects continuation 
of layoffs, which—as the plan acknowledges— 
in the past have had a major impact on 
newly-trained and newly-hired minority per- 
sonnel, the plan makes no specific commit- 
ment to seek modification of union security 
agreements or otherwise to lessen the impact 
of layoffs on minority employees. The plan 
does union-management meetings to discuss 
obstacles to equal employment opportunity 
* * * but expresses no commitments on 
the issue of layoffs. Particularly in the ab- 
sence of overall racial goals or projections 
for each job classification, this omission seri- 
ously undermines the plan as a commitment 
on the part of the Company to increase levels 
of minority utilization. 

[ ..., although the plan projects layoffs, 
it has no commitment to modify union secu- 
rity agreements or otherwise relieve the im- 
pact on minority employees, Modification of 
the union security agreement was not in- 
cluded because the investigation identified 
no “affected class” and because employee lay- 
off is based on continued length of service.] 

(5) Appraisal of the adequacy of the plan's 
hiring and upgrading goals is made difficult 
by the plan’s failure to provide a complete 
statement of projected openings by job clas- 
sification. A distinction is made, in the 
plan’s projection of job openings, between 
“new openings” and “openings by attrition” 
(i.e. by normal quits, retirements, deaths, 
etc.). * * * the case of the manufacturing 
division, and of most other units of the 
Company, the plan gives the distribution of 
openings by job classification only for “new 
openings.” The plan therefore does not en- 
able one to determine in what job classifica- 
tions the majority of openings will arise. 
The reason for this omission is unclear, in- 
asmuch as breakdown by job classification 
of all openings, including openings by attri- 
tion, is provided for at least one division— 
the engineering division * * +, 

TRAINING PROGRAMS 


(6) In the entry-level training for which 
it provides, the plan fails to provide specific 
commitments, in terms of numbers of train- 
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ees, length of training or the period over 
which the Company will continue the pro- 
grams. Such specific commitments concern- 
ing entry-level training, at least as to the 
numbers of trainees and the duration of 
training, are an indispensable element in 
the commitment of the Company to a pro- 
gram and timetable for correcting patterns 
of minority underutilization. Indeed, while 
several new entry-level programs are called 
for in the plan, the Company is not specifi- 
cally committed under the plan to any over- 
all increase in the amount of entry-level 
training achieved. It may be noted that (in 
contrast with some other affirmative action 
steps described in the same section of the 
plan) the plan does not call for an increase 
in the level of Company participation in the 
National Alliance of Businessmen program 
for training of the “hard core” unemployed, 
nor in the Company's “highly success- 
ful” * * * Summer Training Employment 
Program. 

(7) The plan’s largest upgrading program 
is one which, each year for five years, will 
train * * * personnel in the bottom three 
categories of employment (laborer, service 
worker, operative), with the aim of enabling 
the trainee to “qualify for placement” in 
the next higher category * * *. The Program 
apparently contemplates upgrading all of 
the * * * employees * * * who are currently in 
these three categories. In the case of employ- 
ees in the service worker category, accounting 
for over 28% of the Company's black employ- 
ees (but only 3% of the Company's white em- 
ployees), the commitment of this program 
is to “upgrade” the employee to the level of 
unskilled laborer—after a year of training, 
jor which the employee may have to wait 
three or four years. The commitment of this 
program to minority employees at the lower 
levels of employment is inadequate, as to 
both the extent of upgrading targeted and 
the length of time many employees -may 
have to wait before the training opportunity 
is available. 

(8) The plan provides several other up- 
grading programs. The plan states that each 
year * * * employees will be selected for a 
two-year program designed to qualify the 
trainee to become an assistant foreman. In 
addition, (other) * * * employees each year 
will be trained to qualify for salaried admin- 
istrative positions. In the case of these two 
programs, * * * the plan (i) contains no 
express commitment actually to promote (or 
to give priority in promotion to) trainees 
successfully completing training and (ii) 
opens the training programs to white em- 
ployees. (The plan does recite that the Com- 
pany recognized a particular obligation to 
train “disadvantaged and minority employ- 
ees” * + +.) In addition, as noted in point 2 
above, the plan does not set minority hiring 
and upgrading goals beyond February, 1971. 
Accordingly, the plan leaves the Company 
free unilaterally to determine the extent to 
which the “assistant foreman” and “adminis- 
trative position” upgrading programs in fact 
will be used to promote minority employees 
to these positions, 

HOUSING 


The plan acknowledges that the fact that 
minority group residential areas are 12 to 15 
miles distant from the Company’s principal 
facilities “has been, and continues to be, an 
obstructive factor in recruitment,” and pre- 
sents “a serious transportation problem”. 

(9) The plan states that the Company will 
increase past efforts to “work closely with 
real estate agencies, subdivision developers 
and financial institutions, and individual 
homeowners where necessary; to help our 
minority employees find suitable housing.” 
However, the plan falls to provide a specific 
program which would achieve this result. 
This lack is particularly significant in view 
of the fact that these real estate and financial 
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interests—with which the Company is to 
“work closely”—have in the past furthered, 
or at least failed to correct, segregated hous- 
ing patterns in St. Louis County. The plan 
should make provision for active monitoring 
by the Company to assure that apartment 
owners, real estate brokers and others with 
whom the Company deals, take affimative 
steps to open the housing market to minority 
persons. The plan also should commit the 
Company to such steps as affirmatively in- 
ventorying the housing needs and preferences 
of current or potential employees, providing 
legal advice or—where necessary—continuing 
legal representation for minority employees 
in connection with housing problems, rent- 
ing or purchasing housing for employees, and 
encouraging the development of low and 
moderate income housing in the area of its 
plants. 
(10) * * * 


REVIEW OF JOB REQUIREMENTS 


(11) The Company is to review all posi- 
tion descriptions and manning qualifications 
to insure they involve no inadvertent dis- 
crimination * * *. This review * * * should be 
expedited greatly, particularly for the jobs 
into which blacks are most likely to be 
moving. 

RECRUITMENT 


(12) While the plan provides that all mi- 
nority recruitments sources are to be used 
bu the Company, the plan omits to state that 
job description and manning requirement in- 
formation—especially important in recruit- 
ing employees for skilled positions—is to be 
furnished to recruitment sources. 

(13) Efforts to contact prospective minor- 
ity employees are described generally, with- 
out quantification. For example, no Indica- 
tion is given of the extent to which recruit- 
ment at schools or colleges of high minority 
enrollment will be carried out. Nor are there 
clear commitments (apart from McDonnell 
Aircraft Astronautics) *** to recruit heavily 
outside the St. Louis area. The plan should 
be sufficiently specific about recruitment ef- 
forts at least to permit a determination 
whether such recruitment efforts are to be 
increased significantly over prior years. 


SENSITIVITY TRAINING 


(14) The plan does provide for continua- 
tion of general training sessions which have 
been provided in the past for supervisory 
personnel, including a “sensitivity” training 
component * * *. However, in view of the 
importance of this matter, it is a serious 
omission that the plan does not make clear 
how this sensitivity training is to be 
strengthened, in terms either of its duration, 
or improvements in program content. 


CONCLUSION 


It is appreciated that the McDonnell Doug- 
las affirmative action plan was negotiated 
under pressure of time. It would be a serious 
mistake, however, to set the standard for af- 
firmative action programs on the basis of 
what a contractor and compliance officials 
can put together in a week or two of inten- 
sive activity. 

Judged in terms of what reasonably could 
be expected of the management of the Mc- 
Donnell Douglas Corporation, its affirmative 
action plan is extremely disappointing. Most 
of the criticisms outlined above consist in 
the failure of the plan (i) to set forth cer- 
tain current or projected racial employment 
information or goals; (il) to plan and de- 
scribe training programs on a quantified 
basis; or (111) to incorporate all relevant af- 


firmative action techniques which are avail- 
able—especially those which have been used 
successfully by other employers. All these de- 
ficiencies can be remedied simply by apply- 
ing the needed time and skills of Company 
management to the development and for- 
mulation of this plan. 
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By the same token, it is essential that the 
Department of Defense, and the Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance, assure that 
affirmative action plans are sufficiently spe- 
cific and informative to permit the con- 
tractor’s obligations under the plan to be 
effectively monitored and enforced. The 
completeness and clarity with which con- 
tractors are required to commit themselves 
to compliance with Executive Order 11246, 
would be no less than in other aspects of 
contract performance. Measured by this 
standard, also, the plan is inordinately 
vague, leaving far too much to future de- 
termination or to Company discretion. 

There is no justification for the Depart- 
ment of Defense permitting serious, and re- 
mediable, deficiencies such as those de- 
scribed above, in the affirmative action plans 
of McDonnell Douglas or of other defense 
contractors. 

[In the other areas about which the Com- 
mission is concerned—training, housing and 
transportation, recruitment services and 
sensitivity training—the company’s com- 
mitment is adequate and meets the stand- 
ards for complance. 

[In addition, indications are that the com- 
pany is operating in “good faith" to execute 
its affirmative action agreement to achieve 
equal employment opportunity.] 


JUDGE J. DANIEL FINK 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 17, 
Judge J. Daniel Fink, who sat on the 
civil court of the city of New York 
passed away. A distinguished member of 
the bar and of the bench, Judge Fink 
served as a judge for 13 years—first as 
a municipal court judge, and then as a 
judge on the civil court when the two 
were merged. 

Judge Fink was an asset to his com- 
munity and to his city. His philanthropic 
activities were well-known. He served as 
an overseer of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary and as a trustee of Congrega- 
tion Shaare Zedek. The former head of 
the council of organizations of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress and the United 
Jewish Appeal of Greater New York, he 
had served, also, as vice president of the 
Young. Men's Philanthropic League. 

The city of New York, my congres- 
sional district—of which Judge Fink was 
a resident, and his community will miss 
him. As a lawyer, as a jurist, and as a 
person, he contributed much. 

To his widow, Mrs. Barbara Fink, to 
his daughter, Mrs. Marilyn Gerber, his 
sister, Mrs. Beatrice Brenner, and to the 
rest of his family, I want to extend the 
condolences of myself and of Mrs. Ryan. 

Following is the obituary which ap- 
peared in the July 19 edition of the New 
York Times, and which records the loss 
of Judge J. Daniel Fink: 

[From the New York Times, July 19, 1970} 
DANIEL FINK DIES; CIVIL Court JUDGE 
Judge J. Daniel Fink of the City Civil 

Court died Friday in Beekman-Downtown 

Hospital, after a long illness: He was 65 years 

old and Mved ‘at 390 West End Avenue. 
Judge Fink’ was born in New York and 

graduated from Fordham Law School. He 
first practiced law with the firm of Olcott, 


Olcott & Glass:and later independently. 
In 1956 he was electéd on the Democratic 
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ticket from the Fifth Manhattan District to 
the Municipal Court, which was later merged 
in the Civil Court. He was re-elected in 1966. 

Before becoming a judge he had served 
on a bill-drafting commission of the Legis- 
lature. 

He was an overseer of the Jewish Theolog- 
ical Seminary and a trustee of Congrega- 
tion Shaare Zedek. He had formerly headed 
the council of organizations of the American 
Jewish Congress and the United Jewish Ap- 
peal of Greater New York, and had served 
as vice president of the Young Men's Phil- 
anthropic League. 

In 1960 he received a brotherhood award 
of the National Business and Professional 
Council, Inc, 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Barbara 
Fink, for many years Democratic co-leader of 
Manhattan’s Fifth Assembly District North; 
a daughter, Mrs. Marilyn Gerber, and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Beatrice Brenner. 

A funeral service will be held today at 
2 P.M. at the Riverside, Amsterdam Avenue 
and 76th Street. 


IMPEACHMENT OF ASSOCIATE JUS- 
TICE WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous material.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in the CONGRESSIÓNAL RECORD of. August 
10, pages 28091 to 28096 inclusive, and 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 
21, pages 29755 to 29759. inclusive, I 
have inserted for the information of all 
Members certain legal memorandums 
concerning the impeachment process as 
it relates to the Federal Judiciary. I am 
inserting herewith another exchange of 
arguments in this important debate be- 
tween Mr. Bethel Kelley of the Detroit 
law firm in Dykema, Gosset, Spencer, 
Goodnow, and Trigg, independently pre- 
pared at my request, and Judge Simon 
H., Rifkind, attorney for Associate Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas: 


Law OFFICES Dykema, Gossett, 
Spencer, Goopnow, & TRIGG, 
Detroit, Mich., September 1, 1970. 
Re the impeachment process. 
Hon. GERALD F. FORD, JR., 
The Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Forn: You have asked 
us to review and respond to the August 18, 
1970, letter from Judge Rifkind to Repre- 
sentative Celler regarding the “Kelley memo- 
randum”. The Rifkind letter concludes that 
the position advanced in the Kelley memo- 
randum is historically and legally untenable 
and that it “is so radically subversive of 
cherished American principles .. . that it 
must not be allowed to prevail.” (Page 2 of 
the Rifkind letter). 

In order to properly answer Judge Rif- 
kind’s charge, we must reiterate and re- 
emphasize the position of the Kelley memo- 
randum. Our conclusion was that a violation 
of the Judicial Tenure provision of the Con- 
stitution, which does not necessarily consti- 
tute criminal behavior, is remediable by re- 
moval from office under the Impeachment 
clause, We defined “impeachable judicial 
misbehavior” as conduct on the part of a 
judge which is so grave as to cast substantial 
doubt upon bis: judicial integrity and the 
integrity of the entire federal judiciary. Any 
other interpretation of the Kelley memoran- 
dum must necessarily involve a misreading 
of that document and a misunderstanding 
of the conclusion we reached, 

Judge Rifkind attempts to avoid the con- 
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clusion of the Kelley memorandum by claim- 
ing that it; was “addressed to the irrelevant 
question whether impeachment is to,be con- 
fined to indictable” offenses. He asserts that 
he is-merely proposing that impeachment 
will lie only for “criminal conduct”. The dis- 
tinction is illusory. “Criminal -conduct”, by 
definition, is a violation of the criminal law; 
a violation of the criminal law, by definition, 
is an indictable offense. 

Judge Rifkind attempts to weaken the im- 
pact of the Kelley memorandum by. attack- 
ing the efficacy of its scholarship. He crit- 
icizes the memorandum for its failure to 
make reference to the records of the Con- 
stitutional Convention or to the Federalist 
Papers. In the first place, the Kelley memo- 
randum, on page 12, does refer to that por- 
tion of the debate in the Constitutional 
Convention upon which Judge Rifkind rests 
his position. Secondly, the authorities con- 
tained in the Kelley memorandum them- 
selves refer to the original sources in their 
interpretation of the Constitution. Thirdly, 
references to the Constitutional debates and 
the Federalist Papers shed little light on the 
subject, Nowhere in those two authorities is 
the precise question involved in the present 
debate discussed. The only discussion in the 
debates concerned the. substitution of the 
term “high crimes. and misdemeanors” „for 
the term ‘“maladministration”; there was no 
debate as to the meaning of the former term. 
In No. 79 of the. Federalist. Papers, Hamilton 
discussed the independence of the judiciary. 
Nowhere in that paper did he indicafe that 
the judges would not be removable for mis- 
behavior, He.merely. commented that mental 
or physical inability would not be impeach- 
able because of the difficulty of ascertaining 
whether a. judge was mentally or physically 
incompetent. Rifkind points to the fact that 
Hamilton states that impeachment is the 
only method of removal of federal judges. 
This, language is not contrary to. the Kelley 
memorandum; rather it supports the basic 
position that violation of the Judicial 
Tenure provision must be impeachable to 
give meaning to that-provision. 

Judge Rifkind also attacks the scholarship 
of the Kelley memorandum by claiming that 
it quoted the Seventh Article of Impeach- 
ment against Judge Ritter out of context by 
not including references to the specific acts 
of wrongdoing. The language was definitely 
not taken out of context; the entire import 
of the Seventh Article was its allegation that 
the continued course of conduct was such 
gross misbehayior to warrant Impeach- 
ment. A careful review of the Senatorial 
Opinions filed in that case conclusively es- 
tablishes that conviction ‘was Indeed based 
on that premise. It 1s indeed strange for 
Judge Rifkind to charge the Kelley memo- 
randum with misquotations when Judge Rif- 
kind’s original’ memorandim “contafned the 
assertion that Senator Elihu Root, in the 
Archbald case, supported his position when, 
in fact, the same Senator Root sponsored the 
resolution to print, as Senate Document No. 
378, the Brown ‘article which takes the same 
position as the Kelley Memorandum: ; 

Judge Rifkind attempts torshow that the 
Congressional precedents do not suvport the 
Kelley memorandum by claiming that every 
judge who was convicted! of impeachment 
was charged with “high: crimes and mis» 
deémeanots.” This argument places form/over 
substance. It is true that every charge: was 
formally labelled) a “high crime and. mis- 
demeanor;” however, the debates clearly show 
that Congress did not subscribe to the defint- 
tion’ of that term given by the Rifkind 
Memorandum. Indeed; it ts the position of 
the Kelley memorandtmni that the definition 
of that term inchides violations of the Ju= 
dictal ‘Tenure provision. 

Judge Rifkind’s most serious charge is that 
the position ‘of the Kelley" memorandum 
“tramples ‘Key provisions” of the Constitu- 
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tion, namely the First Amendment,’ the ez 
post facto clause, the separation of powers 
and the independence of the judiciary. 
Nothing in the Kelley memorandum would 
sustain such an assertion. As to the Pirst 
Amendment, the Kelley memorandum did 
not argue that protected speech could be the 
subject of impeachment proceedings. In fact, 
the Kelley memorandum recognized that the 
Chase case correctly established the precedent 
that impeachment would not lie for the ex- 
pression of a judge’s philosophy as found in 
his decisions. As to the ex post facto, clause, 
Judge Rifkind has never really expressed how 
the position advanced by the Kelley memo- 
randum would violate that clause. To the 
contrary, when a Federal Judge accepts his 
office, he knows that the term of his office is 
for good behavior. He knows that a violation 
of that good behavior is a violation of his 
oath of office. Removal based upon such a 
violation could not be considered the ez post 
jacto application of impeachment powers. 

Judge Rifkind’s concern that the position 
of the Kelley memorandum would violate 
the separation of powers and the independ- 
ence of the judiciary is unfounded. The Con- 
stitution, by giving Congress power to re- 
move federal judges, already violates those 
concepts in their technical meaning. Indeed, 
the impeachment power is designed as a 
check upon the power of the judiciary. Too 
restrictive of an interpretation of the im- 
peachment power would upset the delicate 
balance of power established by the Con- 
stitution. Furthermore, the framers of the 
Constitution never intended that the judi- 
ciary should be absolutely independent. 

In conclusion, nothing in the original 
Rifkind memorandum nor the Rifkind letter 
of August 19, 1970, alters the conclusions 
reached in the Kelley memorandum. Indeed, 
we are even more convinced of the validity 
of the position of the Kelley memorandum 
and that the correct interpretation of the 
Constitution is that expressed in that 
document. 

Sincerely, 
BETHEL B, KELLEY. 
PAUL, Wetss, GOLDBERG, RIFKIND, 
WHARTON & GARRISON, 
Washington, D.C., August 18, 1970 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr, CHarmmaNn: In his address 
to the House of Representatives on April 15, 
1970, Mr. Gerald Ford announced his view 
that an “impeachable offense is whatever a 
majority of the House of Representatives 
considers [it] to be at a given moment in his- 
tory.” 

Under date of August 5, 1970, Mr. Ford ad- 
dressed a letter to you to advise you that he 
had obtained the opinion of Mr. Bethuel E. 
Kelley, a Michigan lawyer, to support his 


*The concern expressed in the Rifkind 
memorandum for freedom of speech for the 
judiciary is strangely at odds with the re- 
straint that would be imposed on those 
members of Congress who have been critical 
of the judiciary. In the Rifkind letter to the 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of May 
18, 1970, it is stated: In short, those who 
have attacked this great man of American 
law ought carefully to examine Canon 9 of 
the ABA's Code of Professional Responsibility 
which warns that “a lawyer shall not know- 
ingly make false accusations against a 
judge” Rifkind would deny to members of 
Congress critical of the judiciary not only 
First Amendment protection for their ex- 
pressions, but also the protection afforded by 
Article I, section 6 of the Constitution which 
provides that as to members of Congress “for 
any Speech or Debate in elther House, they 
shall not be questioned in any other Place.” 
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view. “The Kelley memorandum” was at Mr. 
Ford's request published in the Congressional 
Record on August 10. 

Mr. Ford's definition of an “impeachable 
offense” means that judges serve at the 
pleasure of Congress. This is so utterly de- 
structive of the principles of an independent 
judiciary and the separation of powers, that 
I could not believe that convincing historical 
support could be found for so radical a prop- 
osition. 

Now that I have read the Kelley memoran- 
dum I am more than ever convinced that Mr. 
Ford’s view is historically and legally as 
untenable as it is mischievous. 

The Kelley memorandum should, however, 
be welcomed as a contribution to an exceed- 
ingly important debate. Mr. Ford's preoccu- 
pation with the radical definition of “im- 
peachable offense” makes it clear that the 
real objective of those who have launched 
an attack on Justice Douglas is to establish 
that Federal judges can be impeached when- 
ever a temporary legislative majority finds 
them wanting in “good behavior” as at that 
moment defined. 

I had thought this proposition was laid 
to rest in 1787 when the Founding Fathers 
expressly rejected it, and that it could hard- 
ly be resurrected after the unsuccessful ef- 
fort by the Jeffersonians in 1805 to remove 
all Federalist Justices on just such a theory. 
But the notion persists, and is so radically 
subversive of cherished American princi- 
ples—separation of powers, the independence 
of the judiciary, freedom of speech, and the 
impermissibility of ex post facto determina- 
tions—that it must not be allowed to pre- 
vail. 


On May 18, I furnished the Subcommittee 
with an extensive and fully documented 
legal memorandum on the grounds provided 
in the Constitution for impeaching Federal 
judges. I there noted that the Constitution 
itself confines impeachment to “Treason, 
Bribery, or other high Crimes and Misde- 
meanors,” that at the Constitutional Con- 
vention the Founding Fathers—led by James 
Madison—expressly rejected a proposal to 
make judges impeachable for “misconduct” 
or “maladministration,” and that Madison 
explained that the proposal was rejected be- 
cause “so vague a term will be equivalent 
to a tenure during the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate.” 

My memorandum noted that Thomas Jef- 
ferson, in his Manual of Parliamentary Prac- 
tice, had conspicuously omitted the “good 
behavior” clause in enumerating the con- 
stitutional provisions bearing on impeach- 
ment. And I referred to Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s candid explanation in the Federalist 
Papers that the authors of the Constitution 
deliberately confined impeachment to serious 
crimes even at the price of allowing unfit 
judges to remain on the bench—in order to 
protect the independence of the judiciary. 

I observed that Congressman Livermore 
of New Hampshire had stated in the very 
first Congress—without dissent from Mem- 
bers who had helped draft and ratify the 
Constitution—that Federal judges serving 
“during good behavior" could only be re- 
moved “on conviction of some crime.” I 


1 Contrary to Mr. Ford's present view that 
Article IIT’s “good behavior” clause adds an 
additional ground for impeaching Federal 
judges, Hamilton wrote in 1788, in an essay 
which helped to secure ratification of the 
Constitution, that the impeachment provi- 
sion in Article II is “the only one which we 
find in our own Constitution with respect 
to our own judges.” And he explained that 
“An attempt to fix the boundary between the 
regions of ability and inability, would much 
oftener give scope to personal and party at- 
tachments and enmities than advance the 
interests of justice or the public good.” 
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referred the Subcommittee to the historic 
argument of Senator Stone in 1802 that only 
clearly defined crimes, and not less serious 
lapses from good behavior, could be the basis 
for impeachment of judges. He stated, and 
was not disputed, that “the words of the 
Constitution” would not justify impeach- 
ment of a judge who misconducted himself 
but did not commit “Treason, Bribery, or 
other high Crimes and Misdemeanors.” I 
pointed out that such early constitutional 
authorities as Justice Wilson, one of the im- 
portant draftsmen of the Constitution, and 
Justice Story agreed with this view. And I 
noted that these materials, particularly the 
Stone speech, had led Assistant Attorney 
General Rehnquist on April 9, 1970, to testify 
before a Senate Subcommittee that impeach- 
ment was not a remedy available for enforc- 
ing noncriminal lapses from good behavior. 

I then reviewed each of the judicial im- 
peachments in our history, noting that in 
every instance the Articles of Impeachment 
adopted by the House had charged “high 
crimes and misdemeanors,” that in every 
such case there was in fact alleged a viola- 
tion of previously defined law, and that the 
House had adhered to this standard even 
when it allowed itself to be a party to the 
shameful attempted purge of Justice Chase. 

Finally, I reminded the Subcommittee that 
to impeach for alleged noncriminal lapses 
from good behavior would raise the most 
serious problems with respect to separation 
of powers, ex post facto determination, and 
freedom of speech. No canon of construction 
permits a reading of the impeachment clause 
which would violate these even more funda- 
mental provisions of the same document. I 
advanced the opinion that an independent 
judiciary will not long survive such an in- 
terpretation. 


Nothing in the Kelley memorandum de- 
tracts from the arguments submitted by me 
on May 18. It does, however, call to mind 
the following points: 

1, There appears to have been a problem 
of communication between Mr. Ford and 
his attorney, for the Kelley memorandum 
is largely addressed to the irrelevant ques- 
tion whether impeachment is to be confined 
to indictable “high crimes and misdemean- 
ors.” We do not suggest that the criminal 
conduct which would constitutionally per- 
mit impeachment must be such as to require 
“Indictment.” Indeed, the constitutional ref- 
erence to “misdemeanor” suggests otherwise, 
for in the federal system not all “mis- 
demeanors” require indictment. The proper 
question is not whether an indictable crime 
must be shown, but whether a judge may 
be impeached for conduct which had not 
previously been defined as unlawful, and 
which is not of a sufficiently grave nature 
to warrant the appellation “high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” 

2. It is exceedingly strange that in a 
memorandum purporting to examine “the 
basic source material” for an interpretation 
of the Constitution there is no reference to 
the records of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, to the Federalist Papers which are 
widely regarded as the next most authorita- 
tive interpretative aid, or to statements by 
men who played a role in the drafting and 
ratification of the Constitution itself. 

My May 18 memorandum was gullty of 
no such omissions. Citing chapter and 
verse, it demonstrated that the debates at 
the Constitutional Convention, Hamilton’s 
essays in the Federalist Papers, and state- 
ments by such contemporaries as Jefferson, 
Congressman Livermore, Senator Stone and 
Justice Wilson decisively refute the notion 
that Federal judges may be removed from 
office when a temporary legislative majori- 
ty concludes that they have not met the 
majority’s then definition of “good be- 
havior.” 
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These essential source materials leave no 
room for the curlous argument that the 
“good behavior” clause of Article III was 
intended to define additional grounds for 
impeaching Federal judges, grounds con- 
cedely not applicable to nonjudicial officers. 
At the Constitutional Convention, efforts 
to add an impeachment provision to en- 
force the “good behavior” clause failed, and 
both Hamilton and Jefferson excluded Ar- 
ticle III from any applicability to the im- 
peachment process. 

3. Even with respect to the single source 
which the Kelley memorandum does ex- 
amine—past impeachment proceedings *— 
the results are extraordinarily shaky. The 
author is forced to concede that the attack 
on Justice Chase was fought on the ground 
that im: mt was available only for 
violations of clearly defined laws, not to en- 
force the “good behavior” clause, and that 
the strict constructionists prevailed. Like- 
wise, he is forced to concede that during the 
Peck impeachment, James Buchanan stated 
that the Chase case had settled the proposi- 
tion that a judge could only be impeached 
for violating a clearly defined rule of law. 

The Kelley memorandum is then compelled 
to fall back upon the claim that in the 20th 
century standards have loosened and that in 
several cases, particularly those involving 
Judges Archbald and Ritter, Judges were im- 
peached and convicted on charges which 
amounted only to noncriminal lapses from 
good behavior. 

The Archbald and Ritter cases prove no 
such proposition. In both cases, as in every 
other impeachment voted by the House in 
our Nation’s history, the Articles of Impeach- 
ment charged the commission of “high crimes 
and misdemeanors,” and allege specific crim- 
inal conduct. Although one of Judge Arch- 
bald’s prosecutors later wrote a law review 
article attempting to expand the impeach- 
ment power, there contending that Archbald 
had been impeached despite the absence of 
criminal conduct, during the proceeding he 
and others saw the case in a quite different 
way. The House Managers, for example, re- 
sisted a motion to dismiss in the Senate by 
insisting that “the said articles do severally 
set forth impeachable offenses, high crimes, 
and misdemeanors as defined in the Con- 
stitution... .” 

And Senators Elihu Root and Henry Cabot 
Lodge explained that they had voted to con- 
vict Archbald on several counts of securing 
money and other favors from litigants in his 
court because each such instance was a “high 
crime and misdemeanor.” They explained 
they had voted to acquit on those counts 
which were not shown to be “high crimes 
and misdemeanor.” 

Judge Ritter was charged with six specific 
counts of criminal conduct, including “‘cor- 
ruptly and unlawfully” receiving kickbacks, 
the “high misdemeanor” of practicing law 
while on the bench, willful evasion of fed- 
eral income tax, and conspiracy in champer- 
tous foreclosure proceedings. Indeed, Ritter 
admitted the underlying facts and defended 
himself on the ground that he lacked the 
requisite criminal intent. The House im- 
peached him on each of these charges and 
on a seventh blanket charge which did not 
add less serious, noncriminal charges—bad 
behavior—but expressly incorporated the 
more specific charges of crime. A majority, 
short of the necessary two-thirds, voted to 
convict Judge Ritter on each of the specific 
charges, while two thirds agreed that he had 
committed at least one criminal offense and 
voted to convict on the blanket charge in- 
corporating the specific allegations of crim- 
inal conduct. In the face of these facts, the 
Kelley memorandum asserts that Judge Rit- 


2A weak source indeed, for of course no 
Congress, still less any particular set of 
House Managers or defense counsel, has been 
licensed to amend the language of the Con- 


stitution. 
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ter was ed and convicted for non- 
criminal conduct, It cites statements by sev- 
eral Senators who were anxious to expand 
their power to remove judges,* and purports 
to set out the text of the blanket charge, 
Article 7. I find it necessary to call to your 
attention the fact that the author of the 
Kelley memorandum has omitted a substan- 
tial portion of the language of Article 7— 
the portion referring to the specific criminal 
conduct with which Judge Ritter was 
charged. The omitted charged Rit- 
ter with commission of “high crimes and 
misdemeanors in office,” and expressly incor- 
porated “his conduct as detailed in Articles 
I, II, II, and IV hereof, and by his income- 
tax evasions as set forth in Article V and 
VI hereof.” In short, Article 7 did not relate 
to noncriminal misconduct but served as a 
summary of the alleged criminal offenses. 
The full text of the Articles of Impeachment 
in the Ritter case is appended to this letter. 

Equally serious omissions occur in the Kel- 
ley memorandum’s discussion of the im- 
peachments of Judge Swayne in 1905 and 
Judge Louderback in 1933, both of whom 
were acquitted by the Senate. Both in the 
House and in the Senate, the primary de- 
fense by Swayne and Louderback was that 
even if true, the facts alleged did not con- 
stitute “an impeachable high crime and mis- 
demeanor as defined in the Constitution of 
the United States.” That the managers of 
the impeachment proceedings unsuccessfully 
argued to the contrary is hardly persuasive 
evidence that they were right. In sum, it ap- 
pears that the memorandum is largely pred- 
icated on the arguments of advocates who 
lost their cases, 

4. The Kelley memorandum does the best 
it can with the proceedings which have led 
to impeachment of Federal judges. But it 
curiously omits the many proceedings in 
which the House has declined to impeach 
where misconduct was shown but did not 
amount to the omission of a grave criminal 
offense. 

In 1914, for example, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee found that Judge Emory Speer had, 
among other things “exercised exceedingly 
poor taste and was guilty of indiscretions 
unbecoming a high judicial official,” had “by 
his conduct, made his very high and honor- 
able position one to excite the fear and sus- 
picion, rather than to command the respect 
and confidence of litigants,” and had com- 
mitted other injudicious acts. But it con- 
cluded that these and other kinds of mis- 
conduct fall “short of impeachable offenses.” 

Similarly, in 1929 the House Judiciary 
Committee declined to recommend the im- 
peachment of Judge Grover Moscowitz not- 
withstanding that the evidence showed that 
the judge had entered into a business ar- 
rangement with a former law partner and 
had appointed members of a law firm of his 
former partner to various receiverships, 
throwing “the court open to criticism and 
misunders by the uninformed.” Ab- 
sent a violation of law by the judge, im- 
peachment was not available. 

In that same year, District Judge Alston 
G. Dayton was charged with various acts of 
misbehavior including favoritism toward his 
son, misuse of services of employees paid by 
the government, use of his office to further 


*Even Senator Pittman, whose statement 
the Kelley memorandum relies on, asserted 
in writing that by Ritter’s own admissions 
he was guilty of the crimes of false swearing 
on his tax return and practicing law while 
on the bench, He noted that his vote to con- 
vict on the blanket charge applied only to 
certain of the specific counts. 

*See, also, the 1930 proceeding involving 
Judge Harry B. Anderson, where no grounds 
for impeachment were found to exist al- 
though the investigation disclosed several 
matters which the Committee did not ap- 
prove or sanction. 
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friends’ political activities, conflicts of inter- 
est in receivership cases, and an anti-labor 
bias in cases before him. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee, after an investigation, refused to rec- 
ommend impeachment although it found 
that “This evidence shows many matters of 
individual bad taste on the part of Judge 
Dayton, some not of that high standard of 
judicial ethics which should crown the Fed- 
eral judiciary.” 
CONCLUSION 


The above criticisms of the Kelley memo- 
randum are not intended as personal attacks 
upon its author. Having explored the mate- 
rials myself, I know how difficult it is to as- 
certain just what has led the House or Sen- 
ate to act in any particular impeachment 
proceeding. But there are accepted tools for 
interpreting the Constitution, and it is the 
Constitution we are interpreting. 

We begin with the language of the Consti- 
tution itself. Article II, the impeachment 
provision, speaks only of “Treason, Bribery, 
and other high Crimes and Misdemeanors,” 
The language suggests that not even all 
“crimes” are impeachable, for otherwise 
there would be no need to specify “Treason, 
Bribery, or high Crimes. .. .” And if some 
crimes are not impeachable, how can less se- 
rious conduct be so regarded? 

We examine other internal evidence in the 
Constitution, such as the provision for trial 
by jury “of all crimes, except in cases of im- 
peachment.” 

We look to events at the Constitutional 
Convention, and there the antecedent of Mr. 
Ford's “good behavior” proposition was re- 
jected on the ground that it would exact too 
high a price in terms of the independence 
of the judiciary. We look to the Federalist 
Papers and to the words of men who had 
been involved in the drafting and ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution. Again, these sources 
decisively refute the notion that the Found- 
ing Fathers contemplated the impeachment 
of federal judges for conduct not amounting 
to a violation of clearly defined criminal 
laws. When the language of the Constitu- 
tion, the Convention debates, and the words 
of contemporaries converge on a single con- 
clusion, there is no room for us now to re- 
decide the question decided nearly two cen- 
turies ago. 

When we turn to past impeachment pro- 
ceedings, we have—at minimum—an obliga- 
tion to be fair. Those who argued that im- 
peachment was available only to punish grave 
criminal offenses prevailed in the Chase case, 
and prevailed again during the attempt to 
impeach President Andrew. Johnson. As 
former Justice Curtis summarized Johnson’s 
successful defense, it rested on the proposi- 
tion “that when the Constitution speaks of 
‘treason, bribery, and other high crimes and 
misdemeanors,’ it refers to, and includes only, 
high criminal offenses against the United 
States, made so by some law of the United 
States existing when the acts complained of 
were done, and I say that this is plainly to be 
inferred from each and every provision of the 
Constitution on the subject of impeach- 
ment.” 1 Trial of Andrew Johnson, p. 409. 

The arguments of counsel in particular 
proceedings obviously have to be taken with 
a grain of salt, as do later writings by the 
participants. But one does not arrive at truth 
by resorting to the mutilated text of an ar- 
ticle of impeachment—excluding from the 
quotation key words which are damaging to 
one’s own case. Nor does one arrive at truth 
by summarizing the defenses available in 


It should be noted that neither side dur- 
ing that great controversy advanced the no- 
tion—crucial to Mr. Ford’s position—that im- 
peachment of the President was to be gov- 
erned by standards different from those ap- 
plicable to Judges. And the Chase precedent 
Was successfully argued as governing John- 
son’s Senate trial. 
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particular cases—omitting to include a key 
defense damaging to the proposition one ad- 
vocates. 

Finally, this delicate question of constitu- 
tional interpretation cannot be answered in 
isolation without considering the other con- 
stitutional provisions which must be read in 
harmony with the impeachment clause. Any 
reading of the impeachment clause which 
would permit Congress to impeach a judge 
for conduct not previously defined as a 
ground for impeachment would clearly vio- 
late the ex post facto clause of Article I, Sec- 
tion 9. To interpret the impeachment clause 
to permit. impeachment for speeches and 
writings violates the First Amendment, as 
counsel for Justice Chase successfully argued 
in 1805. And to condition judicial tenure 
upon the ability of a judge to win a popu- 
larity contest in the legislature is profoundly 
subversive of the principle of separation of 
powers inherent in the very structure of the 
Constitution itself. 

The Kelley memorandum asserts that there 
is no appeal from, Congress’ ultimate judg- 
ment. If that is so, it underscores the high 
moral responsibility of Congress in. exercising 
its awesome power under the impeachment 
clause so as not to infringe other sections of 
the Constitution. 

Violations of the First Amendment, of the 
ex post facto clause, and of separation of 
powers, and infringement upon the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary, may not trouble 
those who proffer the Kelley memorandum. 
But they trouble me greatly, and I cannot sit 
idly by while these key provisions of our Con- 
stitution are trampled. I can understand the 
temptation of one branch of government to 
increase its own power, to subject another 
branch to its dominion. But in understand- 
ing this primeval drive, I am not obligated to 
succumb to it or to stand aside while it 
subverts the constitutional system which 
has proven its value over nearly two cen- 
turies. In my judgment, this concerted cam- 
paign to use the impeachment clause to en- 
force a temporary legislative majority's no- 
tions of what constitutes good behavior is a 
truly radical attempt to amend our Consti- 
tution. This is not the sanctioned method of 
change. I have great faith that when alerted 
to what is at stake, Constitutional scholars, 
the bar, the American people and their 
elected representatives will reject this radical 
proposal. 

To this end, to alert the public to the na- 
ture of what Mr. Ford has proposed, I re- 
quest that this letter and my May 18 legal 
memorandum be given the same public ex- 
posure which the Kelley memorandum has 
received, Since neither the May 18 legal mem- 
orandum nor this letter touch upon ‘the 
factual allegations in the impeachment in- 
quiry, there is no reason to accord them con- 
fidential treatment, and we do not claim 
confidential treatment for them. 

Yours sincerely, 
Smmon H. RIFKIND. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous request, leave of ab- 
sence. was granted to: 

Mr. Apams, for September 15 through 
18, on account of official business. 

Mr: BLATNIK (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Hacan (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 
By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 
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Mr. Epmonpson, for 30 minutes, on 
September 15, and to revise and extend 
his. remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 10 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RutH) to revise and extend 
their, remarks and include therein ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Porr, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Ayres, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr, HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
řevise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Denney -to extend his remarks 
following consideration of. H.R. 3259, 
today. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: prior to 
passage of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 49. 

Mr. RYAN to revise and extend his re- 
marks on the bill H.R. 18410, 

Mr. RANDALL and to include extra- 
neous matter: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RUTH) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr, ScHERLE in 10 instances. 

Mr. RHODES. 

Mr, BERRY. 

Mr. WIGGINS. 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. 

Mr. RIEGLE. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr, BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. Cramer in five instances. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

Mr. NELSEN: 

Mr. MCDADE. 

Mr, FINDLEY. 

Mr. HOSMER in two instances, 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. HOGAN. 

Mr. DerRwinskxI in four instances. 

Mr, Camp. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. 

Mr, WHALEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Corman) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) ? 

Mr. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 

Mr. PopELL in three instances. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. NATCHER. 

Mr. Reuss in six instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two, in- 
stances, 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. 

Mr. RYAN in five instances. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Dapparro in five instances. 

Mr. DINGELL in two instances. 

Mr. Moorneap in four instances. 
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MARSH. 

Rarick in six instances. 
ROE. 

POAGE. 

PıcKLe in two instances. 
DELANEY. 

PRYOR of Arkansas. 

Jones of Tennessee. 
VANIK in two instances. 
Otsen in two instances. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 5, An act to promote the public welfare; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

S. 437. An act to amend chapter 83 of title 
5, United States Code, relating to survivor 
annuities under the civil service retirement 
program, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 3822. An act to provide insurance for 
member accounts in State and federally 
chartered credit unions and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which -were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R, 16539. An act to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 to pro- 
vide’ that the Secretary of Transportation 
shall be a mémber of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Council; and 

H.R. 16968. An act to increase the contri- 
bution by the Federal Government to the 
cost of health benefits insurance, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 18 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, September 15, 1970 at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2366. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations, trans- 
mitting a report. of third country trans- 
fers of U.S. origin defense articles to which 
the United. States has given its approval 
under the provisions of section 3(a)(2) of 
the Foreign Military Sales Act and transfers 
under the provisions of section 505(a) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act, for the. period 
of January 1 through June 80, 1970; to the 
Committee on. Foreign Affairs. 

2367. A letter from the President of the 
United States, transmitting proposed sup- 
plemental appropriations and other -pro+ 
visions for the fiscal year 1971 (H. Doc. 91- 
382); to the Committee on» Appropriations. 

2368. A letter from the President of the 
United States, relative to the passage of 
H.R. 18306, increasing U.S: participation in 
the International Monetary Fund, the World 
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Bank, the Inter-American: Development 
Bank. and the Asian Development Bank 
(H. Doc. 91-883); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed. 

2369. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and. Welfare, transmitting the 
second annual report of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Handicapped Children, 
pursuant to title VI of Public Law 89-10, 
as amended; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

2370. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the annual report of 
the Office of Coal Research for 1969; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2371, A letter from the Nevada State Di- 
rector, Bureau of Land Management, US. 
Department of the Interior, transmitting a 
notice of continuation of the segregation of 
certain public lands classified for transfer 
out of public ownership, pursuant to 43 
U.S.C. 1411-1418; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

2372. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to permit im- 
mediate retirement of certain Federal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. MILLER of California: Committee on 
Science and Astronautics: For the benefit 
of all mankind (Rept. No. 91-1446). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. STEED: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 16900 (Rept, No. 
91-1447). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 19152, A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
to require the installation in school buses 
of restraining devices for the protection of 
children; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 19153. A bill to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to provide an aid 
and attendance allowance to any parent en- 
titled to dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation who is helpless or blind or a pa- 
tient in a nursing home; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BIESTER: 

H.R. 19154. A bill to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to provide improved 
medical care to veterans; to provide hospital 
and medical care to certain dependents and 
survivors of veterans; to improve recruitment 
and retention of career personnel in. the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 19155. A bill to` ameng the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 to provide a criminal 
penalty for, shooting at certain birds, fish, 
and other animals from.an aircraft; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 19156. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that members 
of the Armed Forces be assigned to duty 
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stations near their homes after serving in 


combat zones; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 19157. A bill to amend section 5 of 
the Department of Transportation Act to 
authorize the National Transportation Safety 
Board to employ 2,500 investigators to carry 
out its powers and duties under that act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself, Mr. 
CELLER, Mr. CLAY, Mr. Conyers, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. FRASER, 
Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Howarp, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. LOWENSTEIN, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. 
Meeps, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. O'Hara, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. Rem of New York, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
THOMPSON of New Jersey, Mr. TUN- 
NEY, and Mr, VAN DEERLIN): 

H.R. 19158. A bill to create a health se- 
curity program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself, Mr. 
ANNUNZIO, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mrs. Cuts- 
HOLM, Mr. COHELAN, Mr, ECKHARDT, 
and Mr. RYAN) : 

H.R. 19159. A bill to create a health se- 
curity program; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL (for himself; Mr. 
Rocers of Florida, Mr. Braccr, and 
Mr. POLLOCK) : 

H.R. 19160. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to require 
a longer period of notice before a Federal 
agency commences any action significantly 
affecting the environment, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 19161. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to clarify the status 
of certain ofl well service equipment under 
subchapter D of chapter 36 of such Code 
(relating to tax on the use of certain vehi- 
cles); to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 19162. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to require addi- 
tional precautionary measures aboard cer- 
tain aircraft in the interest of the safety 
of the traveling public; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ICHORD (for himself and Mr. 
ASHBROOK) : 

H.R. 19163. A bill to amend the Emer- 
gency Detention Act of 1950 (title II of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950); to the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security. 

By Mr. MESKILL: 

H.R, 19164. A bill to authorize the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to conduct re- 
search and educational programs to prepare 
the country for conversion from defense to 
civilian, socially oriented research and de- 
velopment activities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics, 

By Mr. NELSEN (for himself, Mr. 
O'Konsxkr, Mr. Hocan, and Mr, 
THOMSON of Wisconsin): 

H.R. 19165. A bill to amend the act of 
February 27, 1925, regulating the sale of 
dairy products in the District of Columbia, 
to revise the local inspection requirements 
under that act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 19166. A bill to. amend the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945, as amended, to al- 
low for greater expansion of the export trade 
of the United States, to exclude Bank re- 
celpts and disbursements from the Budget 
of the U.S. Government, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 19167..A bill to prohibit the, move- 
ment in interstate or foreign commerce of 
horses which are “sored”, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida (for him- 
self, Mr. DINGELL, and Mr, Bracer) : 

H.R. 19168. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy. Act of 1969 to require 
a longer period of notice before a Federal 
agency commences any action significantly 
affecting the environment, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SNYDER (by request): 

H.R. 19169. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, to exempt certain 
retail or service estabilshments; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SNYDER (by request) : 

H.R. 19170..A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, to exempt certain high 
Wage earners; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and. Labor. 

By Mr. WEICKER: 

H.R. 19171. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research and 
educational programs to prepare the coun- 
try for conversion from defense to civilian, 
socially oriented research and development 
activities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 19172. A bill to provide Federal finan- 
cial assistance to help cities and communi- 
ties to develop and carry out intensive local 
programs to eliminate the causes of lead- 
based paint poisoning and local programs to 
detect and treat incidents of such poisoning, 
to establish a Federal demonstration and 
research program to study the extent of the 
lead-based paint removal, and to prohibit 
future use of lead-based paint in Federal 
or federally assisted construction or rehabili- 
tation; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 19173. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide for better con- 
trol of interstate traffic in explosives; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19174. A bill to regulate the importa- 
tion, manufacture, distribution, storage, 
and possession of explosives, blasting agents, 
and detonators, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 19175. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act and other laws to pro- 
vide increased research into, and preven- 
tion of, drug abuse and drug dependence; 
to provide for treatment and rehabilitation 
of drug abusers and drug dependent persons; 
and to strengthen existing law enforcement 
authority in the fleld of drug abuse; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.R. 19176. A bill to provide for the award- 
ing of a Medal of Honor for policemen and 
a Medal of Honor for firemen; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JONES of Tennessee: 

H.R. 19177. A bill to exempt from certain 
deep-draft safety statutes passenger vessels 
operating solely on the inland rivers and 
waterways: to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 19178. A bill to amend section 18 of 
the Airport and Airway Development Act of 
1970 to prohibit Federal financial assistance 
to any airport which permits the use of its 
facilities by an aircraft registered in a foreign 
country which fails or refuses to punish air- 
craft hijackers or to extradite aircraft hi- 
jackers to the flag country of the hijacked 
aircraft; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 19179. A bill to adjust the pay of em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 19180. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national urban growth policy, 
to encourage and support the proper growth 
and deyelopment of our States, metropolitan 
areas, cities, counties, and towns with em- 
phasis upon new community and inner city 
development, to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing and urban development, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 19181. A bill to retain coverage under 
the laws providing employee benefits, such as 
compensation for injury, retirement, life in- 
surance, and health benefits for employees of 
the Government of the United States who 
transfer to Indian tribal organizations to 
perform services in connection with govern- 
mental or other activities which are or have 
been performed by Government employees 
in or for Indian communities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.J. Res. 1366. Joint resolution to provide 
for the temporary extension of the Federal 
Housing Administration's insurance author- 
ity; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.J. Res. 1367. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim National Good 
Grooming Week from November 16, 1970, to 
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November 22, 1970; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. HARVEY: 

H. Con. Res. 730. Concurrent resolution 
urging the Congress to assemble in the Hall 
of the House for the purpose of expressing 
its grave concern about the mistreatment of 
United States and Allied prisoners of war 
by North Vietnamese and other Communist 
forces; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROTZMAN (for himself, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. IcHorp, Mr. FARB- 
STEIN, and Mr. HOWARD) : 

H. Res. 1208. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the Com- 
mittee on the Environment; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

Br. Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 19182. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
C. Yednock; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. KOCH: 

H.R. 19183. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Wal- 
lace S. Anderson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 19184. A bill for the relief of Servil- 
lano C. Espi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. RHODES: 

H.R. 19185. A bill for the relief or Alispa 
Rosita Bradley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 19186. A bill for the relief of Jose de 
Jesus Ornelas-Valdez and Celia Villafana de 
Ornelas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 19187. A bill for the relief of Lloyd 

B. Earle; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


587. By the SPEAKER: Petition of James 
R. Johnston, et al., Huron County, Mich., 
relative to the treatment of Americans who 
are prisoners of war or missing in action in 
Southeast Asia; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

588. Also, petition of the Board of Select- 
men, Brookline, Mass., relative to the hijack- 
ing of airplanes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

589. Also, petition of the City Council, 
Elizabeth, N.J., relative to the hijacking of 
airplanes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

590. Also, petition of Jayleen Tjoelker, 
Blair, Wash., et al., relative to appointments 
to the U.S. Supreme Court and other Federal 
benches; to the Committee on Judiciary. 

591. Also, petition of William R. Wendt, 
Springfield, Mo., relative to redress of griev- 
ances; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE—Monday, September 14, 1970 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our help in ages past, 
our present strength, and our hope for 
years to come, whose ear is open to those 
of humble and contrite heart, hear us in 
our morning prayer. If we are low in 
spirit, lift us up. If we are lofty in pride, 
make us-submissive in mind. If we feel 
feeble in intellect, strengthen us by Thy 
higher wisdom. If we feel impotent in 
will, brace us with moral courage and 
personal righteousness. 

Come to us in our individual needs. 
Come to us in our national needs. 

Grant us here a vision of a world that 
is not yet, but ought to be, and in loyal 
devotion to its appearing, help us to find 
joy and peace. 

In the coming week grant us Thy help 
in all our duties and keep us ever faith- 
ful to our high calling as servants of all 
the people. 

We pray in the name of the Lord of 
Life. Amen. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). Because the Sen- 
ate adjourned on Friday, September 11, 
1970, without a quorum, the first order 
of business is to obtain a quorum. 

The Chair directs the clerk to call the 
roll to ascertain the presence of a 
quorum. 


The legislative clerk called the roll 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

[No. 291 Leg.] 


Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BavH), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
nuson), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee), the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. McIntyre), the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. MONTOYA), the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH), the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
SYMINGTON) , the Senator from Maryland 


(Mr. Typincs), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Boccs), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooxe), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corron), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. GOODELL) , the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN) , the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the 
Senator from California (Mr. MURPHY), 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy), 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Cur- 
TIS) is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) is absent to attend the funeral 
of a friend. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounnt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH) 
is detained on official business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is present. The clerk 
will proceed to call the roll again on 
Mr. DoMINICcK’s amendment No. 886 to 
S. 3418. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. BayH), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. GORE), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) , the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. JORDAN), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from Wy- 
oming (Mr. McGEE), the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
Toya), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYDINGS), 
and the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WILLIAMs) are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Wriuiams) is paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McINTYRE). 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Jersey would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), the Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PASTORE), and the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Boccs), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooxe), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corton), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. GOODELL), the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the 


Senator from California (Mr. MURPHY), - 


the Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON), 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY), 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Prouty), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Curtis) is absent because of death in 
his family. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) is absent to attend the funeral 
of a friend. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maruias) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH) 
is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
Jorpan), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
MILLER), the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. MuwnoptT), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Murpuy), the Senator 
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from Kansas (Mr. PEARSON), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. TowER) would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Prouty) is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. SMITE) is paired with the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD). If present 
and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 40, as follows: 


So Mr. Domuyicx’s amendment (No. 
886) was rejected. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Geisler, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF) 
laid before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
September 11, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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WAIVER OF CALL OF CALENDAR 
UNDER RULE VIII 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to waive the call of 
the calendar for unobjected to bills un- 
der rule VIII, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
AMENDMENT—UNANIMOUS CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate, 
and especially of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE), who I un- 
derstand will offer an amendment, I ask 
unanimous consent that on the amend- 
ment to be offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas there be a time 
limitation of 10 minutes, the time to be 
equally divided between the sponsor of 
an amendment and the manager of the 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
further unanimous consent that on the 
bill there be a time limitation of 20 
minutes, the time to be equally divided 
between the manager of the bill, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH) , and the minority leader or 
whomever he may designate to take care 
A the members of the committee on that 
side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR PROXMIRE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following dis- 
position of S. 3418 the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE), 
who already has been previously ac- 
corded an order, be recognized for the 
allowable 20 minutes. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
remarks of the Senator from Wisconsin 
there be a period for the transaction of 
routine morning business, with a limita- 
tion of 3 minutes on statements made 
therein. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Following that, the 
Senate automatically returns to the con- 
sideration of Senate Joint Resolution 1. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senate will 
proceed to the consideration of S. 3418, 
which will be stated by title. 

The bill (S. 3418) was read by title, as 
follows: 

S. 3418 to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the making of 
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grants to medical schools and hospitals 
to assist them in establishing special de- 
partments and programs in the field of 
family practice, and otherwise to en- 
courage and promote the training of 
medical and paramedical personnel in 
the field of family medicine. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore.: The amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas will be stated. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to dispense with the read- 
ing of the amendment, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following: 


TITLE INI—NATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
RESOURCE CENTER FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED 
Sec. 301. (a)(1), There. is hereby estab- 

lished, within the Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare, a National Informa- 

tion and Resource Center for the Handi- 

capped (hereinafter referred to as the “Cen- 
ter”). 

(2) The Center shall have a Director and 
such other personnel as may be necessary to 
enable the Center to carry out its duties and 
functions under this section. 

(b) (1) It shall be the duty and func- 
tion of the Center to collect, review, organize, 
publish, and disseminate (through publica- 
tions, conferences, workshops or technical 
consultation) information and data related 
to the particular problems caused by handi- 
capping conditions, including information 
describing measures which are or may be 
employed for, meeting or overcoming such 
problems, with a ylew to assisting individuals 
who are handicapped, and organizations and 
persons interested in the welfare of the 
handicapped, in meeting problems which are 
peculiar to, or are made more difficult for, 
individuals who are handicapped, 

(2) The information and data with respect 
to which the Center shall carry out its duties 
and functions under paragraph (1) shall in- 
clude (but not be limited to) information 
and data with respect to the following— 

(A) medical and rehabilitation facilities 
and services; 

(B) day care and other programs for young 
children; 

(C) education; 

(D) vocational training; 

(E) employment; 

(F) transportation; 

(G) architecture and housing (including 
household appliances and equipment); 

(H) recreation; and 

(I) public or private programs established 
for, or which may be used in, solving prob- 
lems of the handicapped. 

(c) (1) The Secretary shall make avail- 
able to the Center all information and data, 
within the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, which may be useful in carry- 
ing out the duties and functions of the Cen- 
ter. 


(2) Each other Department or agency of 
the Federal Government is authorized to 


make available to the Secretary, for use by 
the Center, any information or data which 
the Secretary may request for such use. 

(3) The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare shall to the maximum extent- fea- 
sible enter into arrangements whereby State 
and other public and private agencies and in- 
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stitutions having information or data which 
is. useful to the Center in carrying out its 
duties and functions will make such in- 
formation and data available for use by the 
Center. 

(d) There is authorized to be appropriated 
for carrying out the purposes of this sec- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
the sum of $300,000, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter such sums as may be necessary. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I may say at 
the outset that I shall take only a mo- 
ment or two. 

Let me state what the amendment 
does, and then perhaps we can discuss it. 

My amendment would establish within 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare a national information and 
resource center for the handicapped. It 
would authorize the expenditure of 
$300,000 for the first year ending June 30, 
1971. 

On many occasions E have commented 
on the severe difficulties and problems 
confronted by this Nation’s handicapped 
citizens. A significant problem is that of 
information. 

Greater availability and coordination 
of knowledge is essential to achieving 
meaningful solutions and progress for 
the disabled. Too often, information is 
incomplete, unavailable, or inaccessible. 
Too frequently, the person in immediate 
need does not know where to go to obtain 
information. 

A tremendous numbér of resources, 
public and private, are available to help 
meet the needs ofthese millions of 
handicapped persons. The many services 
presently provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in conjunction with the States 
in financial assistance, rehabilitation, re- 
search, education, and training have as- 
sisted millions of disabled Americans to 
live as normal and productive lives as 
possible. 

The great voluntary agencies, the pri- 
vate economy, and the resources of many 
dedicated people have combined to 
greatly improve the quality of life for 
the handicapped. 

In this framework of available re- 
sources for our disabled citizens, we must 
be sure that our efforts and money are 
most effectively used to fill their needs. 
It is the purpose of this amendment to 
insure that all the knowledge and infor- 
mation regarding services be consoli- 
dated and made available to the handi- 
capped person in the form he-can best 
use and when he most needs it, Presently, 
no one source exists. .There is a lack of 
coordination and centrally available 
information. 

The knowledge about resources, re- 
search findings, technical assistance, re- 
ports, and information about what other 
governmental units, communities, busi- 
ness and colleges have done to accom- 
modate handicapped people is diffused 
and completely lacking in centralization 
and coordination. It is hoped that a na- 
tional information and resource center 
for the handicapped will provide this 
most necessary point of contact to in- 
dividual citizens, families of the handi- 
capped, the handicapped themselvés, as 
well as private organizations, profes- 
sional organizations, city and state offi- 
cials who desire information or direction. 
The creation of this center will fill a 
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great void. It is an answer to a specific 
and well-defined need, and it will meet 
this need at a reasonable cost. 

The estimated 42 million Americans 
belonging to the handicapped minority 
will benefit greatly from the services 
provided by this center. The country as a 
whole will benefit from the increased 
contribution, well-being and fulfillment 
of the handicapped. 

This field is truly without partisanship. 
The establishment of a national center 
to better disseminate and coordinate 
available information can do much to 
alleviate problems and promote produc- 
tive lives for the handicapped. 

A list of organizations supporting the 
need for a national information and 
resource center for the handicapped 
include: 

1. United Cerebral Palsy Association, Inc. 

2. American Rehabilitaiton Counseling 
Association. 

3. American Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation, 

3.: Goodwill Industries of America, Inc. 

5. National Rehabilitation Counseling As- 
sociation. 

6. American Nursing Home Association. 

7. Easter Seal Society of Crippled Children 
and Adults. 

8. The Library of Congress, Division for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped. 

9. National Institutes -on Rehabilitation 
and Health Services. 


10. National. Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc, 


A list of several Kansas organizations 
supporting such a national center fol- 
lows: 

1. Kansas Association for Retarded Chil- 
dren, Inc. 

2. Kansas Association for Mental Health, 
Ine. 

3. Kansas Heart Association, Inc. 

4. Deaf and Hard of Hearing Counseling 
Service, Inc. 


Mr. President, there have been no 
hearings on the amendment. It has been 
discussed, however, with the senior Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. Javits) and 
with the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH). 

I hopè that if my amendment is nòt 
accepted, as I hope it: will be, at least 
we can agree to have subcommittee 
hearings on the proposal. 

I.reserve the remainder of my time: 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Who yields time? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself one-half minute, and then 
I shall ask for a quorum call. 

Mr. President, this amendment was 
introduced as Senate bill 4002 on June 
23, 1970. We have not had hearings be- 
cause we have not yet received the re- 
quested report from HEW as to their 
means of the bill. They have informally 
told us that they are spending more 
money now each year for these purposes 
than the $300,000 which is authorized 
in S. 4002. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and ask unanimous consent that -the 
time not be taken out of the time al- 
located to either side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I accept the amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield back his time? 

Mr, DOLE. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All remaining time having been 
yielded back, the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
2 sagen and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
time.on the bill? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Do we have 20 
minutes to a side, or 20 minutes total? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Ten minutes to a side, or 20 min- 
utes total time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, if 
there is no one who wishes to speak in 
opposition to the bill, I am prepared to 
yield back all of the time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield me some time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, but I do not oppose the bill. I 
support the bill, but, in the absence of 
the leadership from the floor, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Colorado is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President; I thank 
the Senator from New York. I shall not 
take that much time. 

I shall probably vote for the bill when 
we get to the vote, but I do think there 
are a, couple of things we should 
point out in due course before we decide 
what we are going to do. 

First of all, this is another of those 
categorical grant programs. The categor- 
ical grant has been pushed by each sep- 
arate specialty, both in the educational 
field and in the health field, on the 
ground that if one group gets it, then 
the other one ought to have it also, in 
order to stay on a parity. So, one after 
another, the categorical grant programs 
for the benefit of a particular specialty, 
as Isay, both in education and in health, 
have gone forward. 

What we have been trying to do, as far 
as the administration is concerned, ‘is 
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turn this around, to try to group the 
health services on the basis that appro- 
priations for both educational and health 
services should be a broad figure, encom- 
passing a number of disciplines, with the 
emphasis at the same time being flexible 
enough so that the Department—for the 
National Institutes of Health, the: Office 
of Education, or whatever it may be— 
ean funnel funds into the items which 
are most needed at a particular moment, 
instead of being more rigidly confined by 
the terms of specific pieces of legislation, 

So that is the first objection they have 
to it, and probably the major objection 
as far as the administration is con- 
cerned, 

There is no doubt that we should get 
into the promotion of more generalized 
practice, both in the health field, and, it 
seems to me, in the educational field as 
well. There is no doubt that this bill 
will help to upgrade family practice, and 
it seems to me that is something we need 
so badly that it is worthwhile passing, 
notwithstanding the objections that I 
have mentioned. 

For the benefit of those who voted 
against my amendment, let me outline 
again the problem I was trying to meet 
with it, so that we will have it in the 
Recorp and the House of Representa- 
tives can consider it, and so that even- 
tually, when the bill goes to conference, 
we can talk about it again, 

The problem is that there are only nine 
medical schools at the present time that 
have separate departments of family 
medicine. Establishing separate depart- 
ments of family medicine in the other 
medica] colleges will cost from $250,000 
to $650,000 per school. 

My staff and I called at least eight 
very prominent medical schools, includ- 
ing the Colorado Medical Center, the 
University of Oklahoma, Harvard, the 
University of Vermont, Stanford, Johns 
Hopkins, Texas, and the University of 
California at San Diego, and every single 
one of the deans or assistant deans of 
those schools said they thought it was a 
great mistake to require a separate 
department, 

After all, a family practice physician 
must have instruction in a variety of dif- 
ferent disciplines, ranging all the way 
from surgery to gynecology. All of these 
had previously been set up, so why set 
up a separate department to duplicate 
all the rest of it? The reason for requir- 
ing a separate department was that the 
American Academy of General Practice 
felt very strongly that the recently rec- 
ognized family practice specialty should 
have the same prestige as other special- 
ties which have been recognized for many 
years. Obviously, the separate depart- 
ment requirement would help them in 
that request. But I do not think the in- 
stant prestige of the family practice 
specialty is more important than the 
considerations I have already outlined. 
This does not really make very much 
sense so far as I am concerned, interested 
as’ I am in trying!to promote general 
practice. 

So, having: made these comments, I 
think we will find some» substantial 
changes in the bill before it passes the 
House. On the assumption that: we will 
get those changes and that the amount 
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of time authorized by this bill will be 
cut back from 5 years to 3 years through 
House action or through the conference, 
I am willing to go along with it in its 
present form, even though, as I have 
said, it seems to me that the measure 
has been rather unwisely drafted in cer- 
tain significant features. 

I yield back the remainder of my time 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it should be pointed out that this 
bill, S. 3418, is the 5-year extension of 
an act which does not expire until June 
30, 1971. The Secretary of HEW advised 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare by letter of July 7, 1970, that 
he opposed the enactment of S: 3418. In 
a letter dated August. 20, 1970, Director 
Shultz said? 

On July 8, Dr. John Zapp of the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Health and Scien- 
tific Affairs testified against the bill at hear- 
ings held by the Subcommittee on Health. 

The Department, pointed out that while it 
is in accord with the objectives of the bill, 
those objectives can already be furthered by 
the existing programs of assistance to medi- 
cal schools and hospitals. It stressed the ad- 
vantages of aiding activities in the field of 
family medicine under broad, flexible legis- 
lative authorities such as those contained in 
the Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Act. The latter Act is due to expire on 
June 30, 1971, and the Department indicated 
that it is in the process of developing its 
recommendations for modifying and extend- 
ing the Act. 

Finally, the Department strongly opposed 
the enactment of another categorical grant 
authority which would duplicate authorities 
already available under which the purposes 
of S. 3418 could be achieved. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter, signed by George P. Shultz 
under date of August 20, in opposition 
to this bill, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT OF BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., August 20, 1970. 
Hon, JOĦN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in reply 
to-your telegram of August 12 concerning 
the Administration’s position on S. 3418, a 
bill which would authorize a program of cat- 
égorical grants to medical schools and hos- 
pitals in order to promote the training of 
medical and paramedical personnel in the 
field of family medicine. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has advised the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, by letter of 
July 7, 1970, that he opposes the enactment 
of S. 3418. On July 8, Dr. John Zapp of the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Health 
and Scientific Affairs testified against the 
bill at hearings held by the Subcommittee on 
Health. 

The Department pointed out that while 
it. is in accord with the objectives of the 
bill, those objectives can already .be fur- 
thered by the existing programs of assist- 
ance to medical schools and hospitals. It 
stressed the advantages of aiding activities 
in the field of family medicine under broad, 
flexible legislative suthorities such as those 
contained in the, Health Professions Educa- 
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tional Assistance Act. The latter Act is due to 
expire on June 30, 1971, and the Department 
indicated that it is in the process of devel- 
oping its recommendations for modifying and 
extending the Act. 

Finally, the Department strongly opposed 
the enactment of another categorical grant 
authority which would duplicate authorities 
already available under which the purposes 
of 5. 3418 could be achieved. 

This Office has submitted a report on S. 
3418 to the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee in which we concurred in 
the Department's views and joined it in 
recommending against enactment. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE P. SHULTZ, 
Director. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in conclusion, I want to say that 
this is but one of several examples of 
bills that have been on the calendar in 
the last few days reported by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
which extend acts which do not expire— 

of them—until 1971. In these 
closing days of the session it does not 
make sense that we extend an act that 
could be considered more advisedly by 
the next Congress. Particularly we should 
wait until we get recommendation of the 
administration on the extention of these 
acts. 

In my 24 years service in the Senate I 
have never witnessed such enthusiasm 
by Senators on both sides of the aisle to 
spend money, yet when it comes to 
raising revenue to pay for these expanded 
programs they shun the decision as 
though it were a plague. 

Decisions are being made now that 
wil] make a large tax increase necessary 
by the next Congress, and voters should 
be aware of that fact. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

re. Who yields time? 
per. RTS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield me 5 minutes 
on the bill? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to announce to 
the Senate that whatever time remains 
in opposition—I think it probably is 3 or 
4 minutes—is available to any Senator 
who wishes to oppose this bill. I control 
that time, but I will yield it gladly. That 
is why I asked the Senator from Texas 
to yield to me time on the bill. 

Mr. President, I think there is a lot to 
the points made by the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick) and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS) - 

The fact is that the administration is 
not altogether happy about this bill. The 
fact is that they point out that it can be 
done as an amendment to an act which 
has not yet expired. However, it is a new 
program, and therefore the only way to 
do it at this time rather than wait until 
next year is the way we are proceeding 
here. 

Mr. President, I think we would be 
begging this question, as we vote on it, 
if we did not understand what is hap- 
pening in American medicine and in 
American health care. We are in very 
grave danger of imposing a cruel hoax 
upon the people of the United States by 
passing a proliferation of bills allegedly 
providing health care to our people, but 
without the services and facilities with 
which to deliver them and without the 
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doctors, without the nurses, and without 
the paramedical personnel. 

The other thing that represents an 
aspect of this cruel hoax, as I call it, is 
the fact that the medical schools are in 
terrible trouble. All the Department of 
HEW is doing in writing this letter is say- 
ing, “Let’s stretch the rubberband fur- 
ther.” They say that, somehow or other, 
the medical schools will find a way to 
carry it. 

The answer is that we have passed a 
bill here previously, recognizing the 
emergency, which has not yet had action 
in the other body, for a $100 million 
rescue for medical schools, because many 
of them—there are only a little over 100 
in the country—are going to close. I 
could not think of anything more devas- 
tating to the United States than if that 
happened. Yet, it is an imminent thing, 
also including the closing of dental 
schools. 

What we have done is to be able to 
tell the people that we have passed this 
and passed that and passed the other, 
but there is no real money to back it up. 
So Senator YARBOROUGH, I think very 
properly, said here is a branch of medi- 
cal science which threatens to die of at- 
rophy unless we find some way of back- 
ing it up with the necessary resources to 
make it operative. The medical school 
rubberband can stretch no further. It 
is already in grave danger of breaking. 

I added to it a title for nutrition edu- 
cation—title II of the bill—which falls 
in the same category, as we have un- 
covered such devastating facts in the 
country on the issues of hunger and 
malnutrition. 

Thus, the reason for the bill is that 
we simply cannot find the resources any 
other way and that these medical schools 
do not have the resources themselves. 
Too many of them are going broke, as 
it is. So we must find some new aspect 
of their work which we are willing to 
finance, and that is what this bill is 
all about. 

For that reason, I think the Senate 
should pass the bill. I honor my col- 
leagues who have picked on flaws in the 
measure, for nothing here is ever black 
and white, and neither is this. In my 
judgment, on balance, it is something we 
ought to do, and I hope the Senate passes 
the bill. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield myself 3 
minutes. 

Mr. President, this bill is aimed at try- 
ing to alleviate the great shortage of 
family practitioners among the medical 
doctors of America. In 1931, three of 
every four doctors were general prac- 
titioners, family doctors. Today, only one 
in five is a family doctor. 

The reason for this bill, as was ably 
pointed out by the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York, is that the med- 
ical schools of this Nation are financially 
beleaguered. We want them to teach 
family medicine. The thrust of this bill 
is to say, “If you will establish a family 
medicine department in your medical 
school, we will support you.” 

There are 134 counties in the United 
States without a single medical doctor, 
and the despair of families who are un- 
able to find a medical doctor is growing. 
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The objection was made by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr, Dominick) that 
we would be legislating the curriculum of 
medical schools. Not at all. We just say, 
“If you will go back to teaching family 
medicine as you used to do 50 years ago, 
the Federal Government will assist you.” 
Many of them want to do this but do not 
have the resources to do so. These schools 
are in desperate straits. A number of 
medical schools, mainly the nonprofit 
private schools, are about to collapse for 
lack of funds. 

There is wide latitude for every medi- 
cal school to establish such a department 
as it wishes. If we study the organization 
and curriculums of the various medical 
schools in the country, we marvel at their 
ability to build diversity into their pro- 
grams, There is nothing rigid about the 
committee’s bill. 

The Academy of Genera] Practice sup- 
ports this bill. Contrary to what we said 
erroneously, but honestly, last week, the 
American Medical Association is not op- 
posed to the bill in general and the pro- 
vision, according to the telegram that 
was placed in the Recorp on Friday from 
Francis L. Land, of the University of 
Nebraska School of Medicine. So I sub- 
mit that the objections are not tenable. 

General practice has been down- 
graded. It will take time to reverse this 
unfortunate downgrading. Not every 
medical school will wish to establish a 
department of family medicine, There 
are only nine schools in America which 
have set up such schools on their own 
volition at this time. But we want more 
than nine schools. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of S. 3418. This 
legislation goes to the heart of two of the 
most pressing health problems facing our 
Nation. 

First, S. 3418 seeks to encourage more 
physicians to enter family practice. We 
have heard many experts relate the lack 
of general practitioners. We have seen 
pictures in national magazines of signs 
erected by small towns which have no 
doctor at all. The testimony we hear and 
the signs we see indicate that the need 
for additional family doctors is great, but 
it is only those persons who are without 
available medical care who really know 
how severe the problem is. I believe this 
legislation will assist these people and 
will help us meet a national need. 

Second, the bill authorizes grants to 
medical schools and other appropriate 
institutions for training and research in 
malnutrition. In 1969, I made a rather 
extensive study of malnutrition in Vir- 
ginia. Time and time again, I was told of 
the need for more research, more knowl- 
edge and for more persons trained in 
nutrition. Subsequent to my study, I in- 
troduced legislation which would provide 
Federal funds for such training and re- 
search. I am pleased to note that title 
II of S. 3418 is similar to proposals which 
I made and which were also made by 
Senator Javirs of New York, a member 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

S. 3418 will, I believe, encourage and 
enable medical schools and other appro- 
priate institutions to pursue work in the 
field of malnutrition and will hasten the 
discovery of new ways and means of 
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dealing with the often-subtle problems 
of malnutrition. 

I commend the committee for report- 
ing this legislation and thank the able 
chairman, Senator YARBOROUGH, for his 
leadership toward meeting these two im- 
portant health needs, 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, enact- 
ment of S. 3418 will be a significant step 
in the efforts of Congress to meet the 
health crisis facing this Nation. The dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YarsoroucH) is to be commended 
for his outstanding efforts on this legis- 
lation and other meaningful legislation 
designed to see that all Americans receive 
a decent level of health care. 

The importance of having medical 
schools and hospitals establish depart- 
ments and programs in the field of family 
practice and to encourage the training 
of medical and paramedical personnel in 
the field of family medicine, which 
S. 3418 would do, cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

We are all familiar with statistics 
showing this country to be falling behind 
other industrialized countries in the in- 
fant mortality rate, the life expectancy 
of individuals, and in many other cate- 
gories of health care. These statistics are 
even more disappointing for the rural 
areas, for the urban poor, and among the 
minority groups of this country. It is 
these people that generally have the most 
difficulty in obtaining medical care, and 
it is this bill, designed to train more 
family practice doctors and make better 
use of paramedical personnel, that will 
do much to give these people decent 
health care. 

Recent figures indicated that 412,000 
persons in 115 counties did not have ac- 
cess to doctors in those counties. In Okla- 
homa it is not uncommon to find a rural 
county having only one doctor per 2,000 
to 3,000 persons, and, in fact, two Okla- 
homa counties at one time had no doctors 
at all. We know that in some of the poorer 
areas in New York City the ratio is one 
doctor per 10,000 people. 

Because of the tremendous demand 
for medical services, and the shortage of 
doctors that is estimated by some people 
to approximate 50,000, doctors have been 
working 50 to 60 hours a week, with many 
of them seeing 50 patients a day. A rural 
doctor testified at a recent hearing I 
conducted in Tulsa, Okla., on the health 
crisis, as follows: 

We're tired; we're worn out. We work 
harder; we see our families disintegrate un- 
der these circumstances. We see patients day 
and night and are always interrupted by 
people’s problems. We want you to know 
that we're working. 


We know, as Senator YARBOROUGH has 
previously stated, that between 1963 and 
1967, general practitioners decreased 7.3 
percent, while the specialists increased 
substantially. 

The need to emphasize the training 
of the family practice doctor and para- 
medical personnel is obvious. However, it 
is equally obvious that this cannot be 
accomplished without providing more 
assistance to our medical schools. Busi- 
ness Week of July 25, 1970, reported that: 

Forty-three out of the 107 (medical) 
schools of the U.S. are drawing federal “dis- 
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tress” funds so they can at least last through 
the current year. 


These schools, many of them being 
private, depend heavily on endowment 
income and on federal research grants 
for faculty salaries. A sluggish economy, 
along with cuts by the Nixon adminis- 
tration in funds for medical research, 
have been disastrous for the medical 
schools. 

The responses of the deans of certain 
medical schools are set forth in the Busi- 
ness Week article. Dean Robbins of Case 
Western Reserve said. 

As we struggle to meet the growing 
demand for health care, the resources we 
have are becoming less. 


Dean James of Mount Sinai said: 

If the federal government has a long 
Yange, deliberate arrangement to cut med- 
ical schools by one-fifth they're on the right 
track. 


While medical schools have filed over 
$215 million worth of grant applications 
with the National Institutes of Health, 
only $114 million have been budgeted 
for 1971 for this purpose, 

I recently met with several faculty 
members of the University of Oklahoma 
Medical School and heard convincing 
arguments for the need to support our 
medical schools in every, way possible. 

Therefore, if we expect the medical 
schools to concentrate on the training of 
family doctors, we must provide financial 
support, S. 3418 authorizes $50 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
$75» million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and $100 million for each 
of the next 3 fiscal years. 

Better use of existing manpower is 
also essential. The provision in S. 3418 
directing the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to appoint a 12- 
member advisory council on family 
medicine could play an important role in 
better planning for use of existing per- 
sonnel, as well as for the training of 
additional personnel. 

Mr. President, I believe this bill is an 
outstanding step for the Senate to take 
in meeting the health crisis, and I urge 
its passage. 

MORE TRAINING OF FAMILY PHYSICIANS 

NEEDED 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to join my friend and colleague 
from Texas as a cosponsor of this bill. I 
knew of the storage of doctors in Oregon 
from conversations with many Orego- 
nians—both with members of the medical 
profession and with residents of Oregon’s 
smaller towns and rural areas, where the 
shortage of family physicians is greatest. 
I share the concern of Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH, and I echo his sentiments as to 
the nationwide. need for this bill. 

I would like to point out a few things 
about the situation in my home State of 
Oregon. 

The percentage of Oregon doctors that 
are in general practice has fallen from 
44 percent in 1950 to 27 percent in 1969. 
This is in the face of an improving 
doctor-population ratio that fell from 
one physician per 920 people in 1950 to 
one physician per 805 people in 1969. 

Recent statistics from the University 
of Oregon Medical School show an even 
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lesser degree of general practice among 
its recent graduates. While 25 percent of 
all University of Oregon Medical School 
graduates are in general practice, in the 
1960-64 classes, only 18.6 percent are 
in general practice. 

This trend could produce a crisis in 
providing adequate medical care, espe- 
cially in smaller towns. We should not 
let a gap grow between the medical pro- 
fession and families needing generalized 
health information and care for a variety 
of maladies and injuries. 

Additional support for this is pointed 
out by the need for 125 doctors in Oregon 
today, according to the Oregon Medical 
Association Placement Service. 

Mr. President, I call on my colleagues 
here today to support this bill, S. 3418. I 
would presume that the situation in your 
States echoes that in Oregon. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tele- 
gram from the Oregon Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice, signed by its able president, 
Dr. Warren B. Thompson of Hood River, 
appear in the Recorp. The Oregon acad- 
emy has over 450 members, many of 
whom are my good friends around Ore- 
gon. Also, members of my staff have dis- 
cussed this bill with the academy's di- 
rector, Mr. Roscoe Miller of Portland. 
The Oregon academy supports this bill 
strongly. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Telegram 
Senator Marx O. HATFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Oregon Academy of General Practice urges 
you seek early consideration 8.3418. Oregon 
like most States, urgently needs more family 
Physicians. S. 3418 will encourage and assist 
medical schools and other training institu- 
tions to plan and develop essential training 
programs, Oregon medical school now making 
plans. Needs assistance of 8.3418, Your co- 
sponsorship of bill appreciated. Would you 
now sponsor its early passage by Senate and 
in the form reported by Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. 

WARREN B. THOMPSON, M.D., 
President, Oregon Academy of 
General Practice. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition, I believe that this bill serves as a 
perfect complement to the recent bill I 
cosponsored with my colleague from 
California, Mr. Muorpuy. That bill, 
S. 4208, the Family Physician Scholar- 
ship and Fellowship Program Act, would 
provide scholarships to young men and 
women who agree to practice medicine in 
areas designated as physician-short 
areas, or who agree to serve migrant agri- 
cultural workers and their families, As 
you know, this program provides that for 
each year of the scholarship, 1 year of 
service would be required by the student 
in a physician-short area. In addition, 
intern and residency fellowships would 
be granted. I bring this to the attention 
of my colleagues today to commend the 
senior Senator from California for his 
leadership in sponsoring this bill, and 
also to ask that this program to meet one 
facet of our Nation’s health needs be 
given expeditious treatment by the Com- 
ene ate cane ene et OO 
on it. 
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Mr. President, I wish to focus for a 
moment on the reasons behind my sup- 
port, and I presume the support of many 
of you here, regarding S. 3418. As has 
been pointed out previously, the reason 
for this assistance to our medical schools 
stems from the dramatic need for more 
general practitioners in many areas of 
our country. I mentioned earlier the sit- 
uation in Oregon. 

We also must remember that this 
shortage of general practitioners works 
an extra hardship on doctors currently 
practicing in doctor-short areas. I have 
many friends in the medical profession 
in Oregon who serve as general prac- 
titioners. Many are overworked because 
of the doctor shortage, and must treat 
far more patients than they have time 
for. Often a general practitioner is the 
only doctor in an area. 

Often, the “family doctor,” as many 
of us knew the GP as we grew up, has 
his office close to the homes of his pa- 
tients. He prefers this to the high-rise 
medical center in a large city. 

Mr. President, these comments are in- 
tended in no way to cast any aspersions 
on those talented doctors who achieve 
great expertise in areas of specialization. 
Too often, however, public attention is 
focused on this group, and we fail to 
recognize the many contributions of gen- 
eral practitioners across the country. 

I could list Oregon towns and also list 
at the same time the numerous general 
practitioners in those towns who are 
community leaders in my State. Doctors 
in other States, I am sure, make similar 
contributions to the civic, cultural, and 
governmental affairs of their towns, as 
do the doctors in Oregon. It is easy to 
find doctors contributing their time and 
energies to numerous boards and associ- 
ations. 

I share these thoughts with you today 
as we discuss the doctor shortage, for 
we should recognize the many contribu- 
tions of our general practitioners across 
the country. 

In closing, Mr. President, I repeat how 
important I believe this legislation to be. 
We need to do more than talk about our 
medical manpower shortage; we need to 
act to meet this need. I urge my col- 
leagues to give this bill their full support. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Do both Senators yield back their 
time? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time on the bill has now been 
yielded back. The question is on final 
passage of the bill, S. 3418. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
haye been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Gore), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) , the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), the 
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Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from Wy- 
oming (Mr. McGee), the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. McInryre), the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PASTORE), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) , and the 
Senator: from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Jorpan), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire (Mr. McIn- 
TYRE), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr, Pastore), the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) , the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), and the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA), would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELL- 
mon), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Boces), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke), the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Corton), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Goopet1), the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), 
the Senator from California (Mr. MuR- 
PHY), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Pearson), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Percy), the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Prouty), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. TOWER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Cur- 
TIs) is absent because of death in his 
family. 

The Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), is absent to attend the funeral 
of a friend. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS) , is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MvunDT), is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), the Sen- 
ators from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Hruska), the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. JorDAN), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER), the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munpt), the Senator from 
California (Mr. MURPHY), the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Percy), the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER), 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 1, as follows: 


[No. 298 Leg.] 


Byrd, 


Byrd. W. Va. Ellender 


September 14, 1970 


So the bill, S. 3418, was passed, as 
follows: 
S. 3418 
An Act to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to provide for the making of grants:to 
medical schools and hospitals to assist 
them in establishing special departments 
and programs in the field of family prac- 
tice, and otherwise to encourage and pro- 
mote the training of medical and para- 
medical personnel in the field of family 
medicine, and to alleviate the effects of 
malnutrition, and to provide for the es- 
tablishment of a National Information and 
Resource Center for the Handicapped 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—FAMILY MEDICINE 


Sec. 101. Part D of title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended to read as 
follows: 


"PART D—Grants To PROVIDE PROFESSIONAL 
AND TECHNICAL TRAINING IN THE FIELD OF 
FAMILY MEDICINE 

“DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

“Sec. 761. It is the purpose of this part to 
provide for the making of grants to assist— 

“(a) public and private nonprofit medical 
schools— 

“(1) to operate, as an integral part of their 
medical education program, separate and dis- 
tinct departments devoted to providing 
teaching and instruction (including continu- 
ing education) in all phases of family prac- 
tice; 

“(2) to construct such facilities as may be 
appropriate to carry out a program of train- 
ing in the field of family medicine whether 
as a part of a medical school or as separate 
outpatient or similar facility; 

“(3) to operate, or participate in, special 
training programs for paramedical personnel 
in the field of family medicine; and 

“(4) to operate, or participate in, special 
training programs to teach and train medical 
personnel to head departments of family 
praciice or otherwise teach family practice 
in medical schools. 

“(b) public and private nonprofit hos- 
pitals which provide training programs for 
medical students, interns, or residents— 

“(1) to operate, as an integral part of 
their medical training programs, special pro- 
fessional training programs (including con- 
tinuing education) in the field of family 
medicine for medical students, interns, resi- 
dents, or practicing physicians; 

“(2) to construct such facilities as may 
be appropriate to carry out a program of 
training in the field of family medicine 
whether as a part of a hospital or as a 
separate outpatient or similar facility; 
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“(3) to provide financial assistance (in 
the form of scholarships, fellowships, or 
stipends) to interns, residents, or other 
medical personnel who are in need thereof, 
who are participants in a program of such 
hospital which provides special training 
(accredited by a recognized body or bodies 
approved for such purpose by the Commis- 
sioner of Education) in the field of farnily 
medicine, and who plan to specialize or work 
in the practice of family medicine; and 

“(4) to operate, or participate in, special 
training programs for paramedical personnel 
in the field of family medicine. 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 762. (a) For the purpose of making 
grants to carry out the purposes of this part, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and $100,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, and for each of 
the next two succeeding fiscal years. 

“(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) for any fiscal year shall remain 
available for the purpose for which appropri- 
ated until the close of the fiscal year which 
immediately follows such year. 


“GRANTS BY SECRETARY 


“Sec. 763. (a) From the sums appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 762, the Secretary is 
authorized to make grants, in accordance 
with the provisions of this part, to carry out 
the purposes of section 761. 

“(b) No grant shall be made under this 
part unless an application therefor has been 
submitted to, and approved by, the Secre- 
tary. Such application shall be in such form, 
submitted in such manner, and contain 
such information, as the Secretary shall have 
prescribed by regulations which have been 
promulgated by him and published in the 
Federal Register not later than six months 
after the date of enactment of this part. 

“(c) Grants under this part shall be in 
such amounts and subject to such limita- 
tions and conditions as the Secretary may 
determine to be proper to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part. 

“(d) In the case of any application for 
a grant any part of which is to be used for 
major construction or remodeling of any 
facility, the Secretary shall not approve the 
part of the grant which is to be so used un- 
less the recipient of such grants enters into 
appropriate arrangements with the Secretary 
which will equitably protect the financial in- 
terests of the United States in the event such 
facility ceases to be used for the purpose for 
which such grant or part thereof was made 
prior to the expiration of the ten-year period 
which commences on the date such construc- 
tion or remodeling is completed. 

“(e) Grants made under this part shall 
be used only for the purpose for which made 
and may be paid in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, and in such installments 
as the Secretary may determine. 


“ELIGIBILITY FOR GRANTS 


“Sec. 764. (a) In order for any medical 
school to be eligible for a grant under this 
part, such school— 

“(1) must be a public or other nonprofit 
school of medicine; and 

“(2) must be accredited as a school of 
medicine by a recognized body or bodies ap- 
proved for such purpose by the Commission- 
er of Education, except that the require- 
ment of this clause (2) shall be deemed to be 
satisfied if, (A) in the case of a school of 
medicine which by reason of no, or an in- 
sufficient, period of operation is not, at the 
time of application for a grant under this 
part, eligible for such accreditation, the Com- 
missioner finds, after consultation with the 
appropriate accreditation body or bodies, 
that there is reasonable assurance that the 
school will meet the accreditation stand- 
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ards of such body or bodies prior to the be- 
ginning of the academic year following the 
normal graduation date of students who 
are in their first year of instruction at such 
school during the fiscal year in which the 
Secretary makes a final determination as to 
approval of the application. 

“(b) In order for any hospital to be eligi- 
ble for a grant under this part, such hos- 
pital— 

“(1) must be a public or private non- 
profit hospital; and 

“(2) must conduct or be prepared to con- 
duct in connection with its other activities 
(whether or not as an affiliate of a school of 
medicine) one or more programs of medical 
training for medical students, interns, or 
residents, which is accredited by a recognized 
body or bodies, approved for such purpose by 
the Commissioner of Education, 


“APPROVAL OF GRANTS 


“Sec. 765. (a) The Secretary, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Council, is authorized 
to make grants under this part upon the 
determination that— 

“(1) the applicant meets the eligibility re- 
quirements set forth in section 764; 

“(2) the applicant has complied with the 
requirements of section 763; 

“(3) the grant is to be used for one or 
me of the purposes set forth in section 

“(4) it contains such information as the 
Secretary may require to make the deter- 
minations required of him under this sec- 
tion and such assurances as he may find 
aa to carry out the purposes of this 
part; 

“ (5) it provides for such fiscal control and 
accounting procedures and reports, and ac- 
cess to the records of the applicant, as the 
Secretary may require (pursuant to regula- 
tions which shall have been promulgated by 
him and published in the Federal Register) 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for all Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this part; and 

“(6) the application contains or is sup- 
ported by adequate assurance that any 
laborer or mechanic employed by any con- 
tractor or subcontractor in the performance 
of work on the construction of the facility 
will be paid wages at rates not less than those 
prevailing on similar construction in the 
locality as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor in accordance with the Davis-Bacon 
Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a~-276a5). The 
Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect 
to the labor standards specified in this para- 
graph, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 
(15 F.R. 3176; 65 Stat. 1267), and section 2 
of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 276c). 

“(b) The Secretary shall not approve any 
grant to— 

“(1) a school of medicine to establish or 
operate a separate department devoted to the 
teaching of family medicine unless the Sec- 
retary is satisfied that— 

“(A) such department is (or will be, when 
established) of equal standing with the 
other departments within such school which 
are devoted to the teaching of other medical 
specialty disciplines; 

“(B) such department will, in terms of the 
subjects offered and the type and quality of 
instruction provided, be designed to prepare 
students thereof to meet the standards es- 
tablished for specialists in the specialty of 
family practice by a recognized body ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Education; 
or 


“(2) a hospital to establish or operate a 
special program for medical students, in- 
terns, or residents in the field of family medi- 
cine unless the Secretary is satisfied that 
such program will, in terms of the type of 
training provided, be designed to prepare 
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participants therein to meet the standards 
established for specialists in the field of fam- 
ily medicine by a r body approved 
by the Commissioner of Education. 

“(c) The Secretary shall not approve any 
grant under this part unless the applicant 
therefor provides assurances satisfactory to 
the Secretary that funds made available 
through such grant will be so used as to sup- 
plement and, to the extent practical, increase 
the level of non-Federal funds which would, 
in the absence of such grant, be made avail- 
able for the purpose for which such grant is 
requested. 

“PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENTAL GRANTS 

“Sec. 766. (a) For the purpose of assisting 
medical schools and hospitals (referred to in 
section 761) to plan or develop programs or 
projects for the purpose of carrying out one 
or more of the purposes set forth in such sec- 
tion, the Secretary is authorized for any fiscal 
year (prior to the fiscal year which ends June 
80, 1975) to make planning and develop- 
mental grants in such amounts and subject 
to such conditions as the Secretary may de- 
termine to be proper to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section, 

“(b) From the amounts appropriated for 
any fiscal year (prior to the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975) pursuant to section 762(a), 
the Secretary may utilize such amounts as 
he deems necessary (but not in excess of 
$10,000,000 for any fiscal year) to make the 
planning and developmental grants author- 
ized by subsection (a). 


“ADVISORY COUNCIL ON FAMILY MEDICINE 


“Sec. 767. (a) The Secretary shall appoint 
an Advisory Council on Family Medicine 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as the 
‘Council’). The Council shall consist of 
twelve members, four of whom shall be physi- 
cians engaged in the practice of family medi- 
cine, four of whom shall be physicians en- 
gaged in the teaching of family medicine, and 
four of whom shall be representatives of the 
general public. Members of the Council shall 
be individuals who are not otherwise in the 
regular full-time employ of the United 
States. 

“(b) Each member of the Council shall 
hold office for a term of four years, except 
that any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term, and 
except that the terms of office of the mem- 
bers first taking office shall expire, as desig- 
nated by the Secretary at the time of ap- 
pointment, three at the end of the first year, 
three at the end of the second year, three at 
the end of the third year, and three at the 
end of the fourth year, after the date of 
appointment. A member shall not be eligible 
to serve continuously for more than two 
terms. 

“(c) Members of the Council shall be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary without regard to 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service. Members of the Council, while at- 
tending ‘meetings or conferences thereof or 
otherwise serving on business of the Coun- 
cil, shall be entitled to receive compensation 
at rates fixed by the Secretary, but not ex- 
ceeding $100 per day, including traveltime, 
and while so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business they may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for 
persons in Government service employed 
intermittently. 

“(d) The Council shall advise and assist 
the Secretary in the preparation of regula- 
tions for, and as to policy matters arising 
with respect to, the administration of this 
title. The Council shall consider all applica- 
tions for grants under this part and shall 
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make recommendations to the Secretary with 
respect to approval of applications for and 
of the amounts of grants under this part. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 768. For purposes of this part— 

“(1) the term ‘nonprofit’ as applied to any 
hospital or school of medicine, means a 
school of medicine or hospital which is 
owned and operated by one or more nonprofit 
corporations or associations, no part of the 
net earnings of which inures, or may law- 
fully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual; 

“(2) the term ‘family medicine’ means 
those certain principles and techniques and 
that certain body of medical, scientific, ad- 
ministrative, and other knowledge and train- 
ing, which especially equip and prepare a 
physician to engage in the practice of family 
medicine; 

“(3) the term ‘practice of family medicine’ 
and the term ‘practice’, when used in con- 
nection with the term ‘family medicine’, 
mean the practice of medicine by a physician 
(licensed to practice medicine and surgery 
by the State in which he practices his pro- 
fession) who specializes in providing to 
families (and members thereof) comprehen- 
sive, continuing, professional care and treat- 
ment of the type necessary or appropriate 
for their general health maintenance; and 

“(4) the term ‘construction’ includes con- 
struction of new buildings, acquisition, ex- 
pansion, remodeling, and alteration of exist- 
ing buildings, and initial equipment of any 
such buildings, including architects’ fees, but 
excluding the cost of acquisition of land or 
offsite improvements.” 

TITLE I—MALNUTRITION 

Sec. 201. Part A of title III of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 310c. (a) In order to reduce the in- 
cidence of malnutrition in the United 
States, to advance medical knowledge in the 
causes and effects of malnutrition, and to 
encourage and facilitate the provision of 
early detection and effective treatment of 
malnutrition and the conditions which re- 
sult therefrom, the Secretary is authorized, 
out of the funds available for carrying out 
the purposes of this section, to: 

“(1) make grants-in-aid to and enter into 
contracts with medical schools, appropriate 
graduate schools, and nursing schools to as- 
sist such schools in establishing courses 
dealing with malnutrition, its causes and 
effects, means for its early detection, and 
effective treatment of malnutrition and con- 
ditions resulting therefrom; 

“(2) make grants-in-aid and enter into 
contracts with universities, medical schools, 
hospitals, laboratories and other public or 
private institutions, and individuals and 
groups of individuals for research into mal- 
nutrition, its causes and effects, means for 
its detection, and into the effective treat- 
ment of malnutrition and conditions result- 
ing therefrom; 

“(3) establish special projects designed to 
provide to students of courses in malnutri- 
tion practical training and experience in the 
field of malnutrition; and 

“(4) provide fellowships and otherwise 
financially assist students to encourage and 
enable them to pursue studies and engage 
in activities in poverty areas relating to mal- 
nutrition. 

“(b) In selecting schools and institutions 
to carry out the purposes referred to in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a), prior- 
ity shall be accorded to those schools and 
institutions which are located in poverty 
areas, 

“(c) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this section, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated $32,000,000 for 
the fiscal year commencing with the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1971, and for each of 
the next four fiscal years thereafter.” 


TITLE IlII—NATIONAL INFORMATION AND 
RESOURCE CENTER FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED 


Sec. 301. (a) (1) There is hereby estab- 
lished, within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, a National Informa- 
tion and Resource Center for the Handicap- 
ped (hereinafter referred to as the “Center”). 

(2) The Center shall have a Director and 
such other personnel as may be necessary to 
enable the Center to carry out its duties and 
functions under this section. 

(b) (1) It shall be the duty and function 
of ta Center to collect, review, organize, pub- 
lish, and disseminate (through publications, 
conferences, workshops or technical con- 
sultation) information and data related to 
the particular problems caused by handicap- 
ping conditions including information de- 
scribing measures which are or may be em- 
ployed for meeting or overcoming such prob- 
lems with a view to assisting individuals who 
are handicapped and organizations and per- 
sons interested in the welfare of the handi- 
capped, in meeting problems which are pe- 
culiar to, or are made more difficult for, in- 
dividuals who are handi: e 

(2) The information and data with re- 
spect to.which the Center shall carry out 
its duties and functions under paragraph 
(1) shall include (but not be limited to) 
information and data with respect to the 
following— 

(A) medical and rehabilitation facilities 
and services; 

(B) day care and other programs for young 
children; 

(C) education; 

(D) vocational training; 

(E) employment; 

(F) transportation; 

(G) architecture and housing (including 
household appliances and equipment); 

(H) recreation; and 

(I) public or private programs established 
for, or which may be used in, solving prob- 
lems of the handicapped. 

(c) (1) The Secretary shall make available 
to the Center all information and data, 
within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, which may be useful in 
carrying out the duties and functions of 
the Center. 

(2) Each other Department or agency of 
the Federal Government is authorized to 
make available to the Secretary, for use by 
the Center, any information or data which 
the Secretary may request for such use. 

(8) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall to the maximum extent 
feasible enter into arrangements whereby 
State and other public and private agencies 
and institutions having information or data 
which is useful to the Center in carrying 
out its duties and functions will make such 
information and data available for use by 
the Center. 

(d) There ts authorized to be appropriated 
for carrying out the purposes of this sec- 
tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1271, 
the sum of $300,000, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter such sums as may be necessary. 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to provide for the making of 
grants to medical schools and hospitals 
to assist them in establishing special de- 
partments and programs in the field of 
family practice, and otherwise to en- 
courage and promote the training of 
medical and paramedical personnel in 
the field of family medicine, and to al- 
leviate the effects of malnutrition, and 
to provide for the establishment of a 
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National Information and Resource Cen- 
ter for the Handicapped.” 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2808) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Minot extension of the Garrison diver- 
sion unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project in North Dakota, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker has affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 16539) to amend the 
National Aeronautics and Space Act of 
1958 to provide that the Secretary of 
Transportation shall be a member of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Coun- 
cil, and it was signed by the Acting Pres- 
ident pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
CONTRIBUTION WITH RESPECT 
TO HEALTH BENEFITS COVERAGE 
OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND 
ANNUITANTS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 16968. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 16968) to provide for the ad- 
justment of the Government contribu- 
tion with respect to the health benefits 
coverage of Federal employees and an- 
nuitants, and for other purposes, which 
was in lieu of the matter proposed, insert 
the following: 

That (a) section 8906(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as provided by subsection (b) 
of this section, the biweekly Government 
contribution for health benefits for em- 
ployees or annuitants enrolled in health 
benefits plans under this chapter shall be 
adjusted, beginning on the first day of the 
first pay period of each year, to an amount 
equal to 40 percent of the average of the 
subscription charges in effect on the begin- 
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ning date of the adjustment, with respect to 
self alone or self and family enrollments, as 
applicable, for the highest level of benefits 
offered by— 

“(1) the service benefit plan; 

“(2) the indemnity benefit plan; 

“(3) the two employee organization plans 
with the largest number of enrollments, as 
determined by the Commission; and 

“(4) the two comprehensive medical plans 
with the largest number of enrollments, as 
determined by the Commission.”. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall become effective at 
the beginning of the first applicable pay 
period which commences after December 31, 
1970. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 8901(3)(B) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(B) a member of a family who receives an 
immediate annuity as the survivor of an 
employee or of a retired employee described 
by subparagraph (A) of this paragraph;”". 

(b) Section 8901(3)(D)(i) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “y having completed 5 or more years of 
service,”. 

Src. 8. (a) Section 8701(a)(B) of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“and the Panama Canal Zone” immediately 
before the semicolon at the end thereof. 

(b) Section 8901(1) (ii) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “and 
the Panama Canal Zone” immediately be- 
fore the semicolon at the end thereof. 

Src. 4. (a) The Retired Federa] Employ- 
ees Health Benefits Act (74 Stat. 849; Pub- 
lic Law 86-724) is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 2(4) is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: “and 
includes the Social Security Administration 
for purposes of supplementary medical in- 
surance provided by part B of title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act”; 

(2) Sections 4(a) and 6(a) are each 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following sentence: “The immediately pre- 
ceding sentence shall not apply with respect 
to the plan for supplementary medical in- 
surance provided by part B of title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act”; and 

(3) Section 9 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following subsection: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, there shall be no recovery of any 
payments of Government contributions un- 
der section 4 or 6 of this Act from any 
person when, in the judgment of the Com- 
mission, such person is without fault and 
recovery would be contrary to equity and 
good conscience.”. 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall become effective on 
January 1,1971. 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the title of 
the bill. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CONSTRUC- 
TION OF SUPPLEMENTAL IRRIGA- 
TION FACILITIES, YUMA MESA 
IRRIGATION DISTRICT, ARIZ. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 2882. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 2882) to amend Public Law 
394, 84th Congress, to authorize the con- 
struction of supplemental irrigation fa- 
cilities for the Yuma Mesa Irrigation 
District, Ariz., which was to strike out 
all after the enacting clause, and insert: 


That section 2 of the Act of January 28, 
1956 (70 Stat. 5, Public Law 394, Eighty- 
fourth Congress), is amended by inserting 
after the word “buildings” the words “and 
irrigation works and facilities”. 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Act of January 28, 
1956, is amended by changing the period at 
the'end thereof to a comma and adding “but 
the contract executed on or prior to such 
date may be amended to include works au- 
thorized after such date by amendments to 
section 2.” The Yuma-Mesa division shall be 
operated in such manner that identifiable 
return flows of water will not cause the 
Colorado River stream system to be in vio- 
lation of water quality standards mul- 
gated pursuant to the Water Quality Act of 
1965 (79 Stat. 903). 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NAVAJO INDIAN IRRIGATION 
PROJECT 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 203. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 203) to amend the act of 
June 13, 1962 (76 Stat. 96), with respect 
to the Navajo Indian irrigation project, 
which was to strike out.all after the en- 
acting clause, and insert: 

That the Act of June 13, 1962 (76 Stat. 96), 
is amended as follows: 

(a) By deleting “and” in the first sen- 
tence of section 3(a) immediately preced- 
ing “townships 27” and by inserting imme- 
diately preceding “New Mexico principal 
meridian", the following: “townships 26 and 
27 north, range 11 west, and townships 24, 
25, and 26 north, ranges 12 and 13. west,”; 

(b) By deleting “$135,000,000 (June 1961 
prices)” in the first sentence of section 7 and 
substituting im lieu thereof “$206,000,000 
(April 1970 prices)”; and 

(c) By adding the following subsection to 
g: 


“(d) Each permit that is in effect on lands 
declared to be held in trust for the Navajo 
Tribe pursuant to section 3(a) of this Act 
shall continue in effect for the terms there- 
of unless the land is needed for irrigation 
purposes, subject to regulations applicable 
to permits of Indian lands, and upon its 
expiration it shall only be renewed on an 
annual basis until the land is required for 
irrigation purposes. When, in the judgment 
of the Secretary of Interior, such land is 
required for irrigation purposes, the Secre- 
tary shall notify the permittee and the per- 
mit shall be deemed to be canceled, with no 
right of appeal. The permittee shall be com- 
pensated by the Navajo Tribe for the rea- 
sonable value of any range improvements of 
® permanent nature placed on the lands 
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under authority of a permit or agreement 
with the United States, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Amounts paid to 
the United States by the Navajo Tribe out 
of tribal funds for the full appraised value 
of lands declared: to be held in trust for the 
Navajo Tribe pursuant to section 3(a) of 
this Act shall be reduced by the amount of 
compensation paid by the Navajo Tribe to 
permittees pursuant to this subsection.” 
Sec. 2. The Navajo Indian irrigation proj- 
ect shall be operated in such manner that 
identifiable flows of water will not cause the 
project to be in violation of water quality 
standards promulgated pursuant to the 
Water Quality Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 903). 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REAUTHORIZATION OF THE RIVER- 
TON EXTENSION UNIT, MISSOURI 
RIVER BASIN PROJECT 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on 8. 434. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 434) to reauthorize the River- 
ton extension unit, Missouri River Basin 
project, to include there in the entire 
Riverton Federal reclamation project, 
and for other purposes which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 


That the general plan for the Riverton ex- 
tension unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
heretofore authorized under section 9 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 (58 Stat. 887), is 
modified to include relief to water users, con- 
struction, betterment of works, land rehabili- 
tation, water conservation, fish and wildlife 
conservation and development, flood control, 
and silt control on the entire Riverton Federal 
reclamation project. As so modified the gen- 
eral plan is reauthorized under the designa- 
tion “Riverton unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project”. The Riverton extension unit 
shall be operated in such manner that identi- 
fiable return flows of water will not cause the 
Wind River to be in violation of water quality 
standards promulgated pursuant to the Water 
Quality Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 903). 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to negotiate and execute an 
amendatory repayment contract with the 
Midvale Irrigation District covering all lands 
of the Riverton unit. This contract shall 
replace all existing repayment contracts be- 
tween the Midvale Irrigation District and 
the United States. 

(b) The period for repayment of the con- 
struction and rehabilitation and betterment 
costs allocated to irrigation and assigned to 
be repaid by the irrigation water users shall 
be fifty years from and including the year 
in which such amendatory repayment con- 
tract is executed. 

(c) During the period required to con- 
struct and test the adequacy of drains and 
other water conservation works, the rates 
of charge to land classes and the acreage 
assessable in each land class in the unit 
shall continue to be as established in the 
amendatory repayment contract with the 
district dated June 26, 1952; thereafter such 
rates of charge and assessable acreage shall 
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be in accordance with the amortization ca- 
pacity and classification of unit lands as 
determined by the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. (a) Construction and rehabilitation 
and betterment costs of the Riverton unit 
which the Secretary determines to be as- 
signable to lands classified now or hereafter 
as permanently unproductive shall be non- 
returnable and nonreimbursable: Provided, 
That whenever new lands or lands now or 
hereafter classified as nonproductive, are 
classified or reclassified as productive, the 
repayment obligation of the district shall be 
increased appropriately. 

(b) All miscellaneous net revenues of the 
Riverton unit shall accrue to the United 
States and shall be applied against irriga- 
tion costs not assigned to be repaid by irriga- 
tion water users. 

(c) Construction and rehabilitation and 
betterment costs of the Riverton unit allo- 
cated to irrigation and not assigned to be 
repaid by irrigation water users not returned 
from miscellaneous net revenues of the unit 
shall be returnable from net revenues of the 
Missouri River Basin project within fifty 
years from and including the year in which 
the amendatory contract authorized by this 
Act is executed. 

Sec. 4. The limitation of lands held in 
beneficial ownership within the unit by any 
one owner, which are eligible to receive proj- 
ect water from, through, or by means of proj- 
ect works, shall be one hundred and sixty 
acres of class 1 land or the equivalent thereof 
in other land classes, as determined by the 
Secretary. 

Sec. 5. (a) Lands available for disposition 
on the Riverton unit, including pro; ac- 
quired pursuant to the Act of March 10, 
1964, shall be sold at public or private sale 
at not less than appraised fair market value 
at the time of sale. The secretary may dis- 
pose of such lands in tracts of any size, so 
long as no such disposition will result in 
a total ownership within the unit by any one 
owner in excess of the limitation prescribed 
in section 4 above. 

(b) In the disposition of lands on the Riv- 
erton unit, resident landowners on the unit 
who have not obtained relief under the Act 
of March 10, 1964, as amended, shall have a 
prior right to purchase tracts in order to sup- 
plement their existing farms. 

Sec. 6. (a) The provision of lands, facili- 
ties, and project modifications which :fur- 
nish fish and wildlife benefits in connec- 
tion with the Riverton extension unit shall 
be in accordance with the Federal Water 
Project Recreation Act (79 Stat. 218). 

(b) The interest rate used for purposes of 
computing interest during construction and 
interest on the unpaid balance of the capi- 
tal cost allocated to interest-bearing features 
of the project shall be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as of the beginning of 
the fiscal year in which construction of said 
interest-bearing features is initiated, on the 
basis of the computed average interest rate 
payable by the Treasury upon its outstanding 
marketable public obligations, which are 
neither due nor callable for redemption for 
fifteen years from date of issue. 

Sec. 7. Appropriations heretofore or here- 
after made for carrying on the functions of 
the Bureau of Reclamation shall be. avail- 
able: for credits, expenses, charges, and cost 
provided by or incurred under this Act, The 
Secretary is authorized to make such rules 
and regulations as are necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for rehabilitation and better- 
ment of the facilities of the first and sec- 
ond divisions of the Riverton unit, for com+ 
pletion of drainage works for said first and 
second divisions, and for fish and wildlife 
measures as authorized by this Act, the sum 
of $12,116,000 (based on July 1969 prices), 
plus or minus such amounts, if any, as may 
be justified by reason of ordinary fluctua- 
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tions in construction cost indexes applicable 
to the types of construction involved herein. 
There are also authorized to be appropriated 
such additional sums as many be required 
for operation and maintenance of the Riy- 
erton unit. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT Pro tem- 
pore, The question is on agreeing to the 
morig of the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 


The motion was agreed to. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CONSTRUC- 
TION OF THE MINOT EXTENSION 
OF THE GARRISON DIVERSION 
UNIT, N. DAK. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 2808. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives 
to the bill (S. 2808) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the Minot extension 
of the Garrison diversion unit of the 
Missouri River Basin project in North 
Dakota, and for other purposes which 
was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Minot extension of the Garrison diver- 
sion unit in North Dakota under the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws (Act of June 17,.1902; 
32 Stat. 388, and Acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto) for the princi- 
pal purposes of conveying, regulating, and 
furnishing water made available through 
facilities of the Garrison diversion unit for 
use by the city of Minot and other communi- 
ties for municipal.and industrial purposes; 
conserving and developing fish and wildlife 
resources; and enhancing outdoor recreation 
opportunities. The Minot extension to the 
Garrison diversion unit shall be operated in 
such manner that identifiable return flows of 
water will not cause the Souris River to be 
in violation of water quality standards pro- 
mulgated pursuant to the Water Quality Act 
of 1965 (79 Stat. 903). 

Src. 2. The Secretary is authorized to con- 
struct appropriate portions of the Minot ex- 
tension to assist in the interim delivery of 
water from ground water sources prior to 
the availability of water through the facili- 
ties of the Garrison diversion unit. 

Sec. 3. (a) Costs of the project, or any 
unit or stage thereof, allocated to munici- 
pal water supply, shall be repayable, with 
interest, by the municipal water users over a 
period of not more than fifty years from the 
date that water is first delivered for that 
purpose, pursuant to contracts with munici- 
pal. corporations.or other organizations, as 
defined in subsection 2(g) of the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187). 
Such contracts shall be executed before the 
commencement of construction of the proj- 
ect. Contracts may be entered into with 
water users’ organizations pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act without regard to the 


last sentence of subsection 9(c) of the Rec- 
lamation Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187). 


(b) Expenditures for the Minot extension 
may be made without regard to the soil sur- 
vey and land classification requirements of 
the Interior mt Appropriation Act 
of 1954 (67 Stat. 266). 

(c) The interest rate used for computing 
interest during construction and interest on 
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the unpaid balance of the reimbursable costs 
of the Minot extension shall be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, as of the 
beginning of the fiscal year in which con- 
struction on the extension is commenced, 
on the basis of the computed average inter- 
est rate payable by the Treasury upon its 
outstanding marketable public obligations 
which are neither due nor callable for re- 
demption for fifteen years from date of 
issue. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to trans- 
fer to a qualified contracting entity or en- 
tities the care, operation, and maintenance 
of the project works, and, if such transfer 
is made, to credit annually against the con- 
tractor’s repayment obligation that portion 
of the year’s joint operation and maintenance 
costs which, if the United States had con- 
tinued to operate the project, would have 
been allocated to fish and wildlife and rec- 
reation purposes. Prior to assuming care, 
operation, and maintenance of the project 
works the contracting entity or entities shall 
be obligated to operate them in accordance 
with criteria established by the Secretary of 
the Interior with respect to fish and wild- 
life and recreation. 

Sec. 4. The conservation and development 
of fish and wildlife resources and the en- 
hancement of recreation opportunities in 
connection with the Minot extension shall 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Water Projects Recreation Act (78 
Stat. 213). 

Sec. 6, There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the construction of the Minot ex- 
tension the sum of $12,900,000 (January 
1969 prices), plus or minus such amounts, if 
any, as may be justified by reason of ordi- 
nary fluctuations in construction costs as in- 
dicated by engineering cost indexes appli- 
cable to the type of construction involved. 
There are also authorized to be appropriated 
such additional sums as may be required for 
the operation and maintenance of the ex- 
tension. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE PLIGHT OF AMERICAN PRIS- 
ONERS IN NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
on September 10, the United Press In- 
ternational distributed to its member 
newspapers an excellent article on the 
plight of American prisoners in North 
Vietnam. The story was written by 
David J. Oestreicher. 

This was a revealing and timely ac- 
count of the inhumane treatment of our 
prisoners of war. 

We must not permit those Americans 
held captive by Hanoi to become the 
forgotten men of the war in Vietnam. 

The demands of the United States are 
simple and entirely reasonable. We are 
asking only that North Vietnam adhere 
to the Geneva Convention. 

Specifically, we ask the immediate re- 
lease of a list of prisoners, inspection of 
POW facilities by an impartial body, 
free flow of communications between 
the prisoners and their families, re- 
patriation of the sick and wounded, and 
eventual release of all captives, 

I know of nothing more inhumane 
than the cruel treatment which Hanoi 
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has given to those Americans it holds 
prisoner—and to the families of these 
men who are not even permited to know 
whether loved ones are alive or dead. 

Icommend the UPI and Mr. Oestreich- 
er for the excellent account of the tragic 
situation of American prisoners of war. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN POW IN HANOI: HE WAITS AND 
Warts 


(By David J. Oestreicher) 


The plight of American prisoners in North 
Vietnam is unique in the annals of modern 
war. Their number is unknown except to 
their captors, few from the outside world 
have seen them and their chances of freedom 
in the foreseeable future are dim, 

They have been referred to as “the for- 
gotten men” in the halls of Congress in 
Washington and as “war criminals” in the 
Communist capitals of Hanoi, Peking and 
Moscow. 

Some have been in custody for more than 
six years—longer than any American cap- 
tured in other wars in which U.S. troops have 
fought on foreign soil. 

They are largely incommunicado. Brief, 
relatively uninformative letters trickle from 
time to time out of Hanoi to loved ones in 
the United States. Relatives write regularly, 
rarely knowing if their messages are delivered 
and read. 

Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird says 
there is “clear evidence that North Vietnam 
has violated even the most fundamental 
standards of human decency” in the treat- 
ment of the prisoners. There have been first 
hand reports of cruelty but these have been 
contradicted in part by some of the handful 
of outsiders who have visited prison camps 
in Hanol. 

It is a fact that North Vietnam has refused 
to publish an official government lst of the 
men it-holds in violation of international 
law, 

The situation has changed little since the 
first American was shot down over North 
Vietnam in 1964 and captured. 
~The most graphic account of treatment 
accorded American POWs comes from Lt. 
Robert, F. Prishman, one of the nine U.S. 
servicemen released by Hanoi over the years. 
The release of each has been accompanied 
by an outpouring of statements proclaiming 
Hanot’s “goodwill” and humanitarianism.” 

Prishman, a Navy pilot, was shot down by 
a Soviet-built antiaircraft missile that struck 
his jet fighter-bomber over North Vietnam 
on Oct. 24, 1967. Metal fragments cut through 
the fuselage and shattered his right arm. 
North Vietnamese doctors removed his elbow. 

“If an elbow had to be removed,” Frishman 
told a news conference two weeks after he 
was freed in August, 1969, “I guess they did 
a good job.” But after the surgery, Prishman 
said, his wound was left to fester and his leg, 
where serum was administered, became 
infected. 

Frishman told a harrowing tale of being 
trussed with rove before his arm was treated, 
of being confined in a cubicle 11 feet long 
and 10 feet, wide with brick walls and a tin 
roof that turned the place into an oven. 

Frishman also told about. treatment given 
two fellow captives—Lt. Cmdr. Richard A. 
Stratton and Lt. Cmdr. John S. McCain TIT. 
son of the admiral commanding U.S. forces 
in the Pacific. 

Frishman said Stratton, shortly after his 
capture, was bound with rope so tightly it 
burned. -his- skin. and produced festering 
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wounds that were unattended. He said cap- 
tors removed Stratton’s fingernails and 
burned his flesh with cigarets. 

McCain, Prishman said, was held in soll- 
tary confinement for more than a year de- 
spite serious injuries including “many broken 
bones.” 

Other information on the treatment of 
POWs comes from Mrs. Sybil Stockdale of 
San Diego, Calif., whose husband, Navy Capt. 
James Bond Stockdale, has been a captive 
since Sept. 9, 1965. 

Mrs. Stockdale, 45-year-old mother of four 
sons ranging in age from 8 to 19, is the 
chairman of the board of the National League 
of Families of American Prisoners and Miss- 
ing in Southeast Asia, an organization with 
headquarters in Washington, 

“The treatment is extremely cruel,” Mrs. 
Stockdale said, basing her statement on talks 
with Frishman and others who have been 
freed. “The men are kept in prolonged soli- 
tary confinement. Little or no communica- 
tions from home are permitted. The diet is 
inadequate. There is no contact with the 
outside world. The medical treatment ts basic 
and inadequate. I believe the men are 
tortured.” 

Mrs, Stockdale received her first letter from 
her husband, now 46, on April 15, 1966, more 
than seven months after he was captured. 
Since then, she has teceived 15 other letters, 
the most recent on July 6. 

All are written on a form containing seven 
lines and each message has been similar, 
reporting that Stockdale hopes his wife and 
children are well and that he loves them. He 
has reported that he has never seen another 
American since he was shot down. 

Mrs. Stockdale, like most of the POW 
wives, writes her husband every month, fill- 
ing a typewritten page and addressing the 
ect eg to her husband in Hanoi by regular 
mail. 

Mrs. Stockdale has been in the forefront of 
efforts on behalf of wives and loved ones to 
obtain information from the North Vietna- 
mese delegation to the Vietnam peace talks 
in Paris. Her Paris missions have been fruit- 
less to date. 

A colony of Navy wives with husbands 
missing in action has grown up in Virginia 
Beach, Va., near the Oceana Naval Air Sta- 
tion where many of them were based before 
Vietnam assignments. 

“It’s good for us to live close together,” 
said Mrs. William Tschudy, 32, whose hus- 
band was shot down in 1965. “When I go 
home to Michigan in the summer I just can’t 
find anyone to relate to about the problem. 
Here, everybody understands, and we give 
each other moral support.” 

Some wives have heard from their hus- 
bands; others, like Mrs. Richard Nelson, 26, 
have not. Her husband was shot down 2% 
years ago. The couple was married two days 
before he was sent overseas. She has been 
active in Mrs. Stockdale's organization and 
has traveled to Paris and elsewhere seeking 
news of her husband. 

In June of this year, a group known as the 
Committee of Liaison with Families of Serv- 
icemen Detained in North Vietnam an- 
nounced it had obtained from North Viet- 
nam a “complete” list of 334 American 
prisoners, 

The U.S. State Department immediately 
disputed the list, describing it as incom- 
plete and unacceptable. The committee sub- 
sequently added a 335th name to the list. 

The list was an outgrowth of a visit to 
Hanoi by a leader of the committee, Mrs. 
Cora Weiss, a woman who has been active in 
the peace movement. 

She challenges reports that American 
POWs are mistreated, basing this on a trip 
she made to one prisoner camp in Hanoi 
just before Christmas last year. 
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Mrs. Weiss described the compound as 
well-built and said the men appeared to be 
treated well. 

“The life of a prisoner is hardly the life 
anyone would want to lead anyway,” Mrs. 
Weiss said in a recent interview. She said the 
climate and food in’ North Vietnam was a 
major cause in any discomfort encountered 
by the Americans. 

“What's important is that North Vietnam 
has kept alive 335 American prisoners at a 
time when there was a shortage of food, 
clothing, medicine and shelter,” she said. “In 
order to protect them from our bombs, they 
had to treat them like their own people.” 

Responding to Mrs. Weiss’ list Mrs. Stock- 
dale says it is not complete and does not in- 
clude prisoners held by the Communists in 
South Vietnam and Laos. She says 15 of the 
men listed by Mrs. Weiss’ group have not 
corresponded with relatives, 

The U.S. Department of Defense says it has 
evidence that the North Vietnamese are 
holding 376 Americans, that 77 others are in 
Viet Cong hands in South Vietnam and that 
three more are prisoners of Communist 
forces in Laos, 

The Pentagon bases its figures on a variety 
of sources including photos released by Com- 
munist News Agencies, interrogation of the 
nine returnees and examination of letters. 

The Pentagon has never issued a list. A 
spokesman said recently that in the past six 
months there had been a “significant” in- 
crease in’ the flow of mail from POWs in 
North Vietnam but that the total was still 
far short of the limit permitted by the 
Geneva Convention. 

The president of the International Red 
Cross, Marcel Naville, lashed out at both 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam in a ré- 
cent statement for their position on Red 
Cross inspection of prison camps. 

“It is profoundly regrettable,” Naville said, 
“That South Vietnam grants prisoner-of-war 
status to only a small part of its detainees, 
and authorizes Red Cross delegates only with 
many restrictions to’ make visits to a large 
proportion of its other detainees. 

“It is also deplorable that North Vietnam 
refuses to allow the international committee 
of the Red Cross to intervene at all in favor 
of prisoners, whom they detain without even 
consenting to give a list of their names.”. 

American efforts to bring world pressure 
on Hanoi with regard to the POW issue was 
intensified last month by the global mission 
of Frank Borman, a former astronaut who 
traveled to Moscow, Paris, Geneva, Rome, 
New Delhi, Saigon and several other cities, 
seeking contracts and help for the prisoners. 

“We hada lot of sympathy along the way,” 
he said. But Borman added that he was 
not optimistic for any serious talks with the 
Communists on freeing American POWS. 

“Some of them have been incarcerated 
for six years now, longer than any other pris- 
oner in American history,” Borman said.“I 
went through a prisoner of war camp in 
Laos where I saw North Vietnamese prisoners 
who've been there for six years. I think it’s 
time we started making movement on this.” 

In Washington, Mrs. Stockdale sounded a 
similar theme and said she feared for the 
lives of her husband and others in Commu- 
nist hands. 

“Time is running out,” she said. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERALLY 
CHARTERED CORPORATION TO 
PROTECT SECURITIES INVESTORS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr; President, tomorrow 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency there will come a bill to estab- 
lish a federally chartered corporation to 
protect securities investors against losses 
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arising out of financially distressed brok- 
erage establishments. 

This is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation Congress can pass to 
help the economic situation of this coun- 
try and avert the grave dangers with re- 
spect thereto. 

The board of governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange passed a resolu- 
tion last week affirming this fact and 
the fact that this legislation is vital to 
the securities industry and the investors 
who use its facilities. 

Mr. President, the New York Stock Ex- 
change is probably the major element in 
the industry task force which has been 
working in this direction. 

I pay tribute to the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie) who has piloted this 
legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution of the board of governors of the 
New York Stock Exchange be printed in 
the Recorp, as well as a list of the mem- 
bers, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Resolved: Whereas, the Board of Governors 
of the New York Stock Exchange on June 11, 
1970, was advised by the Joint Industry Task 
Force Committee of & plan for a federally 
chartered corporation as the basis of a system 
to protect securities investors against losses 
arising out of financially distressed brokerage 
firms which it proposed be submitted to the 
Congress, and. 


Whereas, the Board of Governors at that 
time voted its unanimous support for the 
SIPC program, now, therefore, 

Be it resolved, that the Board of Governors 
hereby unanimously reaffirm its support of 
the Securities Investor Protection Corpora- 
tion legislation now pending before the Con- 


gress and expresses its conviction that this 
legislation is vital to the securities industry 
and the investors who use its facilities. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

Ralph De Nunzio, Kidder Peabody Inc. 

Watson B. Dabney, J J B Hilliard W L 
Lyons Inc. 

Robert M. Fommon, E F Hutton 

Clifford W, Michel, Loeb Rhoades 

Francis R. Schanck, Jr., Bacon Whipple Inc. 

Robert C. Van Tuyl, Shearson Hammill Inc. 

Wheelock Whitney, Dain Kalman & Quail 
Inc. 

Alternate for Mr. Michel; Otto Low, Good- 
body. 
Staff assistants representatives of various 
exchanges. 


WE CAN CUT MILITARY SPENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in the 
past few weeks there has been a rash 
of official statements by highly placed 
administration officials claiming that not 
one more dime could be cut from the 
defense budget. 

In a press conference on the 6th of 
August, Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird had this to say: 

The Chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee has indicated he believes our 
budget will be cut by one. billion dollars, 

I'm going to do everything I can to see 
that it isn’t. I think we have submitted a 
rock bottom budget this year. 


The New York Times carried on the 
front page for August 26 and headlined 
a UPI interview with Caspar W. Wein- 
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berger, the Deputy Director of Manage- 
ment and Budget, 


Nixon Aide Sees,Danger In New Defense 
Cutbacks, 


And it quotes him as saying 
I don’t see a great deal of room with any 


commensurate degree of safety for a very 
substantial reduction in the defense budget. 


This is the same Mr. Weinberger who 
only recently said he believed the budget 
should be in balance every year. 

PENTAGON WANTS NO. MORE CUTS 


However, the latest defense of big mili- 
tary spending has come from Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs, Mr, Warren Nutter, in 
an address before the Western Economic 
Association’s Annual Meeting in Davis, 
Calif., on August 28. 

After a lengthy citation of figures, 
which might even have been difficult for 
those at a convention of economists to 
absorb, Mr. Nutter concluded with this 
statement: 

In brief we have cut defense enough for 
the present. It is time to look elsewhere for 
relief. from the heavy burden of ‘taxes and 
for resources better employed in ‘meeting 
pressing domestic needs. 


In this final sentence, he verbalized 
what we all now know. to be true because 
of the statements of Secretary Laird, Mr. 
Weinberger, and others, namely: 

Those whom you have entrusted with re- 
sponsibility for the nation’s security speak 


with one voice in sending this message to 
you. 


The word has gone out, loud and clear, 
“No more defense cuts.” 

ADMINISTRATION ADAMANTLY OPPOSED TO 

MILITARY CUTS 

That position is crystal clear. This ad- 
ministration is on the record time and 
time again opposing cuts in the defense 
budget. 

In the process of defending the inde- 
fensible, Mr, Nutter and others have 
used some. very specious arguments. 
While I do not intend to rebut his re- 
marks line by line, he uses some figures 
and some comparisons which are highly 
selective and misleading. Defense offi- 
cials have been using them time and 
again, so I believe it is time to point out 
their method and the misleading charac- 
ter of some of the arguments. 

SELECTED STATISTICS 


One of the arguments used by Mr. 
Nutter is that spending. by Governments 
at all levels—Federal, State, and local, 
has increased far more since mid-1964 
than has spending by the Defense De- 
partment. There are several comments to 
make about this. 

First of all, why does he not compare 
the increase in the military budget with 
the increase in Federal spending? Why 
does he throw in the increases by State 
and local governments? The answer is 
that the biggest rise in both taxes and 
spending is at the State and local levels 
to meet the mushrooming needs for 
roads, police, urban transit, sewers, wa- 
ter, schools, and a myriad of other sery- 
ices during this last half decade. 
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But defense is not a responsibility of 
State and local governments. A more 
proper comparison is to compare the in- 
crease in defense spending with the in- 
crease in Federal spending as a whole. 
It is only by throwing in the tremendous 
increase in State and local spending that 
Mr. Nutter makes his case. 

INCREASES ATTRIBUTED TO NONDEFENSE SPEND- 
ING CAUSED BY DEFENSE OUTLAYS 

Second, some of the major items in 
Federal spending which have grown at 
a very fast pace and have outstripped the 
percentage increase in defense spending, 
are in fact themselves due in large part 
to the increase in defense spending and 
the war in Vietnam. 

INCREASE IN INTEREST PAYMENTS CAUSED BY 
DEFENSE INDUCED INFLATION 

For example. Since fiscal year 1964, 
interest on the national debt has in- 
creased from $9.8 billion to at least $17.8 
billion, or almost a doubling. Interest on 
the national debt is about twice what it 
was in 1964. But that increase was due 
primarily to two war associated mat- 
ters. First there were the huge deficits in 
fiscal years 1967 and 1968—deficits of 
$8.7 and $25.1 billion respectively. Sec- 
ond, there were the higher interest 
charges induced by the huge deficits and 
the ensuing inflation, caused largely by 
the Vietnam war. 

INCREASE IN VETERANS’ COSTS DUE TO 
VIETNAM WAR 

For example. Veterans’ benefits and 
services have risen from $5.6 billion in 
fiscal year 1964 to $8.5 billion in fiscal 
year 1971. That increase, too, is almost a 
direct consequence of the war and of the 
increase in defense spending for the war. 

Thus, when Mr. Nutter claims that 
defense spending has not risen as fast as 
other spending in the Federal Govern- 
ment, he leaves out of the calculation 
some very important increases. He can 
only make his claim by attributing some 
of the fastest growing, most. costly in- 
creases in Federal’expenditures to “non- 
defense” activities when they are, in 
fact, due almost directly to defense out- 
lays. Interest on the debt and veterans 
payments are only two such examples. 

But they make Mr. Nutter’s argument 
specious. 

DEFENSE SPENDING AS A PERCENT OF GNP 


Another argument which is constantly 
used by the Pentagon supporters of a 
bigger defense budget, is that Defense 
spending is now a smaller percentage of 
the gross national product than it has 
been recently. 

The answer to that argument is “so 
what?” When did we have to spend any 
fixed amount or fixed percentage of our 
gross national product on defense? De- 
fense spending should be calculated on 
the basis of our defense needs as they 
are related to other needs. In recent 
times the military has been getting more 
and more dollars. They have been sur- 
feited with excesses as every independ- 
ent study of defense spending has shown. 

There was a $30 billion rise in defense 
spending from 1964 to 1969. Most of 
that was due to Vietnam spending. Now 
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that Vietnam spending is being cut, and 
should be cut, the military has no con- 
tinued ¢laim on either the absolute dol- 
lar increases they received or the per- 
centage of GNP which the high level of 
Vietnam spending represented. 

WHY NOT USE HISTORICAL PERCENT OF GNP? 

If the Defense Department wants to 
use the percentage of GNP as an argu- 
ment, perhaps someone will turn back 
the clock and argue that the present 7 
percent of GNP spent on the military is 
far too high because in the 1930's or, 
historically, we have not spent that large 
a percentage on defense except in periods 
when we were fighting an all-out war. 

MISLEADING ARGUMENT 

The “defense spending as a percentage 
of GNP” argument is a double-edged 
sword. I urge the Pentagon to stop using 
it, for it is misleading, specious, and says 
nothing at all about what we need, what 
we should really spend, nor how efficient- 
ly we are spending. 

Let me examine just one more specific 
figure before making a more general crit- 
icism of Mr. Nutter’s and other Defense 
Department officials’ line that. we cannot 
and should not cut another dime from 
military spending. 

MISUSE OF TROOP CUTBACK STATISTICS 

In attempting to prove how much had 
been cut from the military budget and 
what a good job they are doing, Mr. Nut- 
ter cited the following example: 

The cutbacks may stand out more sharply 
when put in terms of people and things. Our 
military forces numbered 3.5 million In mid- 
1968 and will number 2.9 million in mid- 
1971, a decline of 639 thousand. 


Those facts are correct. But it is also 
true that before the Vietnam buildup 
we had only 2.5 million men and women 
in our military’ forces. Even with the 
cut backs we still have 400,000 more men 
in -the military than. we had when. Viet- 
nam began. 

We should cut back those 400,000 and 
return to a 2.5 million man level. I am 
told on good authority that that is the 
program. At $10,000 per person per year, 
which is what it costs to feed, clothe, 
and train one military person for a year, 
that would bring a yearly savings of $4 
billion. 

Thus, when Mr. Nutter and Mr. Wein- 
berger, and Secretary Laird tell us that 
the military budget cannot be cut, they 
are also telling us that they intend 
either First, to keep a military force 
which is 400,000 men larger than before 
Vietnam, or second, to use the savings, 
from cutbacks in military personnel to 
& 2.5 million manpower level, for some 
other military purpose such as addition- 
al proeurement. ’ 

QUESTIONABLE PREMISE—NO 
PENTAGON 

These are just some of the specific ex- 
amples which refute Mr. Nutter’s own 
argument that we have cut defense 
spending enough. But fundamentally the 
position taken by Secretary Laird, Mr. 
Weinberger. Mr. Nutter, and others, is 
based on a questionable premise, It as- 
sumes that everything at the Defense De- 
partment is run. efficiently and that there 
is'‘no room for improvement. It assumes 
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that there is no waste, that no reforms 
are needed in procurement, that the De- 
partment holds no excess supplies or 
bases, that it has no redundant unneces- 
sary, duplicating weapons systems, that 
the present force levels will be main- 
tained, that every program it now has 
should be continued or not cut back, and 
that every dime cut from defense would 
be cut from muscle rather than fat. 

‘Those are the assumptions that must 
be made if it is said that we cannot cut 
back on defense or that to do so would 
endanger us in any way. 

ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 


But we should act on a different 
premise, based on solid fact. It is that 
vast improvement can be made in the 
efficiency of the Defense Department, 
that the Department is presently swollen 
and bureaucratic, that there are numer- 
ous redundant bases and programs, that 
procurment can be improved, and that 
fat can be turned into muscle with vast 
savings to the taxpayers. Much of the 
case can be made from the statements of 
those in the Department itself. 

> THE “MESS” IN PROCUREMENT 

Let us pause for a., moment and look 
where future cuts can be made. The first 
place to cut. is in procurement. And here 
Secretary Packard and the Chairman of 
the Blue Ribbon Procurement Panel, Mr, 
Fitzhugh, make the case. 

In the middle of August, Secretary 
Packard made a speech in which he had 
this to say about Defense procurement: 

We have a real mess on our hands, 

We don’t need more supervision and more 
people in the act. We need fewer people. 

When we are not in a hurry to get things 
done right, we over-organize, over-man, over- 
spend, and under accomplish. 

Let's face it—the fact is that there has 
been bad management of many Defense pro- 
grams in the past. We spend billions of the 
taxpayers dollars: sometimes we spend it 
badly. . ..« However, most of it has been due 
to bad management, both in the Department 
of Defense and in the Defense Industry. 


Those are Secretary Packard's words, 
not mine. 

‘Mr. Fitzhugh told a press conference 
on the release of his report that— 

Defense Department’s policies have con- 
tributed to serious cost overruns, schedule 
slippage, and performance deficiencies: 


Who are we to believe? Mr. Packard 
and Mr. Fitzhugh, who tell us procure- 
ment is a mess, that there is bad man- 
agement, and that we need fewer peo- 
ple, or Mr. Nutter, who tells-us we have 
cut defense enough for the present? 

If there is a mess, waste, bad manage- 
mënt, ñd if we need fewer ‘people, why 
should we not cut the military budget or 
force some reform on them? 

CUT REDUNDANT BASES 


_ There are other places to cut. We have 
some 429 major and almost 3,000 minor 
bases scattered in 30 countries through- 
out.the world. Many of them are redun- 
dant..Cannot we cut back here? 


VIETNAM SAVINGS 


The incremental costs of the Vietnam 
War. have been cut from a high of $23 
billion to $17 billion at the end of June 
1970. We are told that by the end of this 
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fiscal year, we will be spending at the 
rate of $11 billion. Why should not those 
additional cuts be reflected in next year’s 
budget? And do we intend to continue 
to spend at the rate of $11 billion a year 
indefinitely in Vietnam? 

Why should we not look to defense, as 
well as elsewhere, for relief from the 
heavy burden of taxation? 

SHIFT FROM TWO PLUS WAE STRATEGY 


What about the shift from a two-plus 
war strategy to a one-plus war strategy? 
We are told that is now our policy. But 
former Budget Director Charles Schultze 
tells us, on the basis of his experience at 
the Budget Bureau, that the one plus war 
strategy should cost us $14. billion less 
than is being spent the fiscal year for 
strategic and general purpose forces. 

Why have we not received some of the 
savings from this shift which the Secre- 
tary of Defense tells us is already in 
effect? 

MANPOWEE REDUCTIONS 


I have already mentioned manpower. 
But we should be getting a $4 billion re- 
duction in present manpower costs as we 
reduce the strength of our forces to 2,5 
million men, 

UNNEEDED WEAPONS 


What about specific unneeded weapons 
systems?) There is a program called 
AWACS, which is a costly defense 
against a Russian manned bomber át- 
tack. It is now in the R. &‘D: stage, but 
the. military has vast plans for expan- 
sion. 

But the Russians have no manned in- 
tereontinental bombers worthy of the 
name, They are few in number—some- 
thing like one quarter as many as. we 
have—and they are years out of date. 
The danger we face is not from manned 
bombers but from submarines and mis- 
siles. But the military intends to go ahead 
with an elaborate defense against Rus- 
sian bombers in any case. Only Congress 
can stop them. AWACS is a class.exam- 
ple of an unneeded weapons system. It 
is a weapons system in search of a 
mission. 

OTHER AREAS 


Other savings could be made as well— 
in the procurement of food, in the more 
efficient use of personnel, in lengthening 
rotation periods outside of combat zones, 
in reducing the funds for public ‘rela- 
tions, in cutting back on free trips for 
visiting dignitaries, and in actually put- 
ting a Fly-Before-You-Buy Policy into 
effect, instead of making it a public rela- 
tions gimmick. Up until now, that ‘policy 
has been adopted only on paper. 

CONTRADICTORY STATEMENTS AND ACTIONS 

The Pentagon is suffering from a bad 
case of split personality. A statement that 
no cuts can be made in the military 
budget, by one spokesman, is contra- 
dicted by the statements elsewhere of 
a different spokesman. Essentially what 
they are trying to do is to have it both 
ways. While pretending to. cut back hard 
on military spending, they are insisting 
on keeping the present budget level -in- 
tact. Look at these examples. ` 

While Secretary Laird states that he 
has submitted a “rock bottom budget” 
and. that he is going to do everything 
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he can to see that it is not cut, his Dep- 
uty, Under Secretary Packard, tells us 
that with regard to military procure- 
ment “We have a real mess on our 
hands,” that “We need fewer people,” 
and that at the Pentagon “* * * we over- 
organize, overman, overspend, and under 
accomplish.” 

While Mr. Weinberger over at the 
White House tells us that there is no 
room for a substantial reduction in the 
military budget, he also insists that the 
Government’s budget must. always be in 
balance. Thus, while Government sources 
leak the fact that we may face a $10 to 
$15 billion deficit next year—a deficit 
Mr. Weinberger insists we must never 
allow—he simultaneously tells us we can 
make no substantial cuts in the military 
budget—the only place where sufficient 
cuts can be made both to stop inflation 
and to bring the budget more closely in 
balance. 

While Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Warren Nutter states that defense has 
been cut enough and that we should look 
elsewhere for cuts, the Defense Depart- 
ment announces that active military 
forces will be reduced by at least another 
400,000 men, which in itself should bring 
a $4-billion reduction in military costs. 

While we are told that “those whom 
you have entrusted with responsibility 
for the Nation’s security speak with one 
voice” in resisting additional military 
cuts, the Pentagon reveals that the in- 
cremental Vietnam costs at the end of 
June 1971, will be $11 billion or $6 bil- 
lion less than the incremental costs of 
the Vietnam war at the end of June 
1970. If the Pentagon is cutting our troop 
strength by 400,000 men, cutting Vietnam 
war costs by $6 billion, and reforming 
procurement, why should not the hard- 
pressed American citizen and taxpaper 
get some benefit from those reduced 
costs? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent to be permitted to proceed for 
3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. How, on the one 
hand, can they propose these actions but 
on the other hand tell us the taxpayers 
will not benefit? The answer is simple. 
What they save in Vietnam and in troop 
reductions they intend to spend at the 
Pentagon for new military gadgets in- 
stead of returning the funds to the pub- 
lic. 

IMF REPORT URGES TIGHT BUDGET 

Not only can the military, budget be 
cut but it is the single most important 
action we can take in the fight on in- 
flation. And that fight is by no means 
over. In fact its seriousness. was under- 
lined only this week by a report from the 
International Monetary Fund in advance 
of its annual meeting in Copenhagen. 
The report said: 

The importance of arresting the U.S. infla- 


tionary spiral and restoring price and cost 
stability cam hardly be exaggerated. 


“The report said: 


© At Stake, are the checking of the infa- 
tionary trend on a worldwide basis, the long- 
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run stability and efficiency of the U.S. econ- 
omy, the much-needed strengthening of the 
U.S. balance of payments position ... and 
the sound functioning of the international 
monetary system. 


The report called on the United States 
for a “tight budget” as one of the most 
important methods of combating infla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I think we should rec- 
ognize that these are some of the out- 
standing economists in the world. They 
have. a perspective that. I think we in 
this country, particularly those of us in 
Congress and those of us who are advo- 
cates, do not have. The International 
Monetary Fund economists say in their 
report the United States should have a 
tight budget. That report and the infla- 
tion which still exists in this country are 
additional reasons why the military 
budget must be cut. 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT FLEXING ITS MUSCLES 


Notwithstanding the need to cut mili- 
tary costs, we will be hearing more and 
more talk that the military budget can- 
not be cut, We will be told that the Rus- 
sians are 10 feet tall, that we are spend- 
ing smaller amounts of our GNP on de- 
fense than before, and that inflation and 
pay raises have taken every dime we have 
saved. And the highly efficient defense 
and industrial lobby will spend vast 
quantities of money to protect their pres- 
ent funds. 

When those arguments are trotted out, 
we should remind the experts of the $23 
billion overrun—imagine that; a $23 bil- 
lion overrun—on only 38 major weapons 
systems, of Secretary Packard’s state- 
ment that procurement is a mess, of the 
excess bases, and of proposed troop re- 
ductions. 

Defense is still a mess. The discipline 
of cuts is the way to bring order out of 
chaos. 

Let us ‘turn a deaf ear to the siren 
song of those who speak for the Pentagon 
and their industrial allies. Let us cut 
back the fat and waste from the pres- 
ent system. To do this will strengthen 
our defense and add to our security. 

Mr. Nutter, your real work is cut out 
for you. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order; the Senate will 
how proceed to the transaction of rou- 
tine morning business, with a time limi- 
tation of 3 minutes. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO REQUESTS FOR AP- 

PROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1971 FOR THE 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION (S. Doc. 

No. 91-882) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
amendment to the request for appropriations 
transmitted in the budget for fiscal year 
1971, in the amount of $28,000,000 for the 
Department of Transportation, Federal Avia- 
tion Administration (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORT OF THE OFFICE OF COAL RESEARCH 


A letter from the Secretary of.the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of 
the Office of Coal Research for calendar year 
1969 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


TRANSFER OF LAND FROM THE UNITED STATES 
TO THE STATE oF NEVADA 


A letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, for re- 
view: (1) application for transfer of lands 
from the United States to the State of 
Nevada, pursuant to the Eldorado Valley 
Act; (2) proposed unit development and 
acquisition planning report; and proposed 
contract of sale and conveyancing instru- 
ment (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report of the National 
Advisory Committee on Handicapped Chil- 
dren (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF) : 

A resolution adopted by the town of 
Brookline, Mass., relating to the recent hi- 
jacking of planes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

A letter, in the nature of a petition, from 
the United Alien | Association, of St. Croix, 
U.S. Virgin Islands, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation relating to citizenship for 
certain immigrants; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and,’ by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio: 

S. 4336, A bill to provide some compensa- 
tion to the students shot and wounded by 
Ohio, national guard soldiers and to the 
parents of the students killed on:the campus 
of Kent State University on May 4, 1970; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Youne of Ohio when 
he introduced the bill appear below under 
the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 4337. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to provide for the establishment 
of an 11th judicial circuit to be comprised 
of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi 
and for the circuit judges constituting the 
fifth and 11th circuits; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 4338. A bill to amend the Department of 
Transportation Act to provide for a more 
adequate transportation investment analysis; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr, Proxmire when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HART: 
oS. 4339. A bill to regulate interstate com- 
merce by requiring certain insurance as a 
condition precedent to using. the public 
streets, roads, and highways, and for other 
purposes; and 

S.4340..A bill to promote the greater 
availability of motor vehicle insurance in 
interstate commerce under more efficient 
and beneficial marketing conditions; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 
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S. 4341. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Harr when he intro- 
duced the bills appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. McGOVERN: 

8.4342. A bill for the relief of Maria de 
los Angeles Barahona; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HART: 

8.4343. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 
G. SklIias; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself and 
Mr. MAGNUSON) : 

S. 4344. A bill to amend the Act of August 
24, 1966, relating to the care of animals used 
for purposes of research, experimentation, 
exhibition, or held for sale as pets; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cranston when he 
introduced the bill appear below under the 
appropriate heading.) 


S. 483836—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO COMPENSATE THE SURVIVORS 
OF THE KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
TRAGEDY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
regarding the tragedy at Kent State 
University on May 4, 1970, 100 FBI 
agents, following a most intensive in- 
vestigation of 2 weeks, and also seven 
reporters from such newspapers as the 
Akron Beacon-Journal, the Miami 


Herald, and the Detroit Free Press, con- 
cluded that National Guard officers and 
men were guilty of the killings and 
woundings that occurred on the campus. 
In fact the Vice President of the United 
States, in California, stated that Ohio 
National Guard officers were guilty of 


murder—not murder in the first degree, 
but murder. 

I am today introducing a bill to pro- 
vide some compensation to the students 
shot and wounded by Ohio National 
Guard soldiers, and to the parents of 
the students killed on the campus of 
Kent State University on May 4, 1970. 

My bill provides that: “The Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
the estates of the late Allison Krause of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sandra Scheuer of 
Youngstown, Ohio; William Schroeder of 
Lorain, Ohio; and Jeffrey Miller of Plain- 
view, N.Y., all of whom at the time of 
death were students at Kent State Uni- 
versity,” and to 10 students I have named 
who were wounded by bullets fired by the 
Ohio National Guard, a total sum of $7 
million, to be appropriated in full settle- 
ment of all claims made by the parents 
of those students. 

The total sum of $7 million would be 
in full settlement of the claims they may 
have against the United States for the 
wounding, pain, and suffering, and medi- 
cal and surgical expenses incurred by 
their parents, and the disability suffered 
by each of the 10 students. As to those 
wounded students who have attained the 
age of 21, their payments would be made 
to them personally. Payments would be 
made to the parents or guardians of 
those students who are minors, not yet 
having attained their majority. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. In addition, my 
bill provides that a panel or board 
of five be selected and designated by 
the President of the United States. This 
panel or board to include two officials 
of the Office of Attorney General of 
the United States—Civil Rights Divi- 
sion—and three US. district judges of 
the northern district of Ohio so desig- 
nated by the President with instructions 
to study the medical and surgical testi- 
mony and other evidence and to direct 
the distribution of such sum of money 
equitably and justly in accord with the 
nature and extent of the injury sustained 
and permanence of disability arising 
from injuries received by each of the 
10 who were not mortally wounded and 
that a full and fair distribution be made 
in settlement of the claims for wrong- 
ful death to the estates of those four 
who did not survive. 

The payment and the receipt thereof 
by any of the injured or by the parents 
of those injured who are minors and by 
the administrators of the estates of the 
four who were killed will not prejudice 
or affect in any manner the claims for 
the wrongful deaths and claims for dam- 
ages for injuries which they have or 
may have against the State of Ohio, 
James A. Rhodes, presently Governor 
of Ohio, or Sylvester Del Corso, adjutant 
general of Ohio, or any other officials 
or individual of the Ohio National Guard 
and is in settlement only of any and 
all claims against the United States of 
America. 

This bill is introduced today for ap- 
propriate reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 4336) to provide some 
compensation to the students shot and 
wounded by Ohio National Guard sol- 
diers and to the parents of the students 
killed on the campus of Kent State Uni- 
versity on May 4, 1970, introduced by 
Mr. Younc of Ohio, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


S, 4838—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE FOR A MORE ADE- 
QUATE TRANSPORTATION IN- 
VESTMENT ANALYSIS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing a bill to amend the act 
which established the Department of 
Transportation. The purpose of my 
amendment is, first, to remove the re- 
strictions which hamper the ability of 
the Department to analyze the value 
of investment in different modes of trans- 
portation and, second, to make clear that 
it is the responsibility of the Department 
of Transportation to perform economic 
analysis of proposed investments and to 
present the results to Congress in a man- 
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ner which will assist Congress in making 
wise decisions concerning the need for 
Federal aid for different types of trans- 
portation. 

Four years ago when the legislation 
establishing the Department of Trans- 
portation was originally considered, the 
investment standards provisions were 
among the more controversial aspects of 
the legislation. The legislation as origin- 
ally proposed was amended so as to ex- 
empt many types of transportation in- 
vestments from section 7 of the law, the 
section which authorizes the Department 
to develop standards for the economic 
evaluation of proposed Federal trans- 
portation investments. The major exemp- 
tions were water resource projects and 
grant-in-aid programs. Grant-in-aid 
programs, of course, encompass the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program. Once we ex- 
empted these programs from the Depart- 
ment’s authority to set standards for 
economic analysis, not much was left 
for them to analyze. 

The authority to set standards for eval- 
uation of water resource projects was 
given to the Water Resources Council. 
However, the Council was not left with 
much discretion for working out evalua- 
tion standards, since Congress wrote into 
law a very specific method for measuring 
the navigation benefits of water resources 
projects, a method carefully designed to 
favor water transport over alternative 
means. 

The Water Resources Council is pres- 
ently engaged in a major effort to work 
out improved evaluation procedures for 
water resource projects. I heartily com- 
mend them for this effort, and I welcome 
the opportunity which has been given to 
interested Members of Congress to review 
and comment on the proposed new pro- 
cedures. However, I am sadly disappoint- 
ed that more progress has not been made 
in improving the measurement of the 
navigation costs and benefits of water 
resource projects. Of course, I do not 
blame the Water Resources Council for 
this, for they are required to follow the 
unsatisfactory method outlined in the 
Department of Transportation Act. 

The amendment that I am introducing 
today would remove the language which 
spells out a specific method of comparing 
the benefits of water transport to rail 
transport. It would also give the primary 
responsibility for evaluating the trans- 
portation costs and benefits of water re- 
source projects to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, although the Secretary would 
remain a member of the Water Resources 
Council, and he would be required to de- 
velop transportation evaluation stand- 
ards which were compatible with the 
standards established by the Water Re- 
sources Council for nontransportation 
features of water resource projects. 

The legislation originally proposed in 
1966 gave this responsibility for transpor- 
tation features of water resource projects 
to the Secretary of Transportation. I felt 
strongly at that time that this was the 
right place for this responsibility. Indeed, 
I voted against the act establishing the 
Department of Transportation because 
I felt so strongly that Congress had made 
a mistake in transferring this’ responsi- 
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bility to the Water Resources Council and 
an even greater mistake in writing into 
the law such specific procedures for eval- 
uating the navigation benefits of water 
resource projects. 

The Department of Transportation 
has now been in existence for about 3 
years, and we have had an. opportunity 
iio observe our progress in developing a 
unified national transportation policy. 
‘To date, this progress has been all too 
limited. I do. not. see how we can pos- 
sibly expect to have a sensible national 
transportation policy unless the Depart- 
ment of Transportation is permitted to 
compare the benefits of water transpor- 
tation to land transportation, and to do 
so within the context of a national trans- 
portation system. 

That the present measurement of the 
benefits of water resource projects leaves 
a great deal to be desired is illustrated 
by the efforts of the Water Resources 
Council to test their new guidelines for 
the evaluation of water resource proj- 
ects.. These new guidelines were tested 
on -19 different. water resource projects 
by.a number. of different teams of evalu- 
ators. Incidentally, I would like to point 
out that only three of these 19 projects 
involved navigation benefits at all, and 
that no one from the Department of 
Transportation was on the task. force 
whick. developed the new guidelines, This 
would seem to indicate that navigation 
benefits are only one, and not the ma- 
jor, one, of the many concerns of. the 
Water Resource Council. I believe the 
Water. Resource Council would wel- 
come. the transfer of the primary. re- 
sponsibility for the measurement of 
navigation benefits to the Secretary of 
Transportation. 

One. of the tests conducted by the 
Water Resource Council which did in- 
volve- a. transportation benefit was an 
evaluation of the planned improvements 
of, the Trenton Channel of the Detroit 
River. ‘The benefits of this project were 
evaluated independently by a team from 
Michigan. State University and by a 
Corps of Engineers team. The Michigan 
State team estimated annual transpor- 
tation benefits of about $2.6-million. The 
Corps of Engineers found transportation 
benefits of $10.8 million, or more than 
four times as much..On another project, 
the Columbia River project, the Corps 
cf Engineers. estimated transportation 
benefits of: $5.6 million, while a consult- 
ing, firm employed by area business in- 
terests discovered benefits. of $11.2 mil- 
lion, exactly twice as much. 

So estimates of benefits; made by com- 
petent.groups of people, can vary by fac- 
tors of 2 to Land 4 to l, even though all 
these. groups were supposedly staying 
within the procedures ‘spelled out in the 
Department of- Transportation Act. To 
me this illustrates how mistaken it is to 
believe that we can get intelligent and 
consistent estimates by writing detailed 
procedures into law. Far better to rely 
on placing the responsibility with the 
Department which has responsibility for 
estimating all our transportation needs 
and which has no built-in reasons to fa- 
vor one type of transportation or one 
region of the country over another. 
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As I stated earlier, my amendment 
would also give to the Department of 
Transportation the authority to set eval- 
uation standards for Federal-aid high- 
way projects. This seems to me essential 
if we are ever to get any adequate under- 
standing of the proper spot for Federal 
highway aid among our Federal spend- 
ing priorities: Even in the few years since 
the Department of Transportation was 
established, the misallocation of funds 
between highways and other forms of 
transportation has become increasingly 
evident. The sentiment in Congress and 
among the public generally to shift 
funds from highways to more urgent 
needs is growing stronger daily. How are 
we to know how our funds can best be 
spent if the Department of Transporta- 
tion is prohibited by law from comparing 
investment in highways with investment 
in other forms of transportation? 

My amendment would not only remove 
this prohibition but would instruct the 
Department to present their studies to 
the Congress in a way which permits “a 
comparison of the relative public value 
of investment in alternative modes of 
transportation.” The Department of 
Transportation has under way an elab- 
orate study of our transportation needs, 
scheduled to be completed in 1972. But 
how can this study be of value unless the 
Department compares all modes of trans- 
portation, including, most importantly, 
the highways in which we invest so many 
billions of Federal funds? 

Of course, studying and evaluating 
our transportation needs is only a first 
step. Our ability to allocate funds wisely 
is further hampered by the existence of 
the highway trust fund, which makes 
money available only for highways, no 
matter how pressing our other needs. Not 
only must we have better analysis of our 
transportation needs, but we must have 
the fiexibility to shift funds where they 
are most needed. I have advocated doing 
away with the highway trust fund. Many 
of my colleagues have advocated instead 
a broadening of the fund so that the 
money could be put to transportation 
uses other than highways. The sentiment 
in Congress to do something about the 
trust fund is very strong. I intend to con- 
tinue to press for improved flexibility to 
allocate funds. If improved flexibility 
can be accompanied by greater freedom 
for the Department of Transportation to 
analyze alternative investment possibili- 
ties, I believe major improvements in our 
national transportation system can be 
achieved. 

I want to make it very clear that my 
amendment does not in any way weaken 
the role of Congress in establishing trans- 
portation policy. The language which 
Congress wrote into section 4 of the law 
reading “nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to authorize, without appro- 
priate action by Congress, the adoption, 
revision, or implementation of any trans- 
portation policy” remains. This lan- 
guage makes clear that the final au- 
thority rests, as it should, with the Con- 
gress. My purpose is to insure that Con- 
gress has available from the executive 
branch the best possible analysis of the 
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expenditure propoals on which we in 
Congress make the final decisions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
I have introduced be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NELSON). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4338) to amend the De- 
partment of Transportation Act to pro- 
vide for a more adequate transportation 
investment analysis, introduced by Mr. 
PROXMIRE, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4338 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress hereby declares that the Depart- 
ment of Transportation has not yet fulfilled 
its promise with respect to promoting the 
efficient and equitable allocation of invest- 
ment funds among the various modes of 
transportation; that the Department is 
handicapped in the performance of this duty 
by certain restrictive provisions of the De- 
partment of Transportation Act; and that it 
is the sense of Congress that the Department 
of Transportation should establish improved 
procedures for conducting economic analysis 
of the relative public value of investment in 
different modes of transportation and that 
to the extent feasible such analysis should 
take into account the external costs and 
benefits of proposed investments, including 
non-monetary costs and benefits, and the 
probable distribution of the costs and 
benefits among different groups.: in the 
population. It is the purpose of this Act to 
make clear the authority and responsibility 
of the Department of Transportation to es- 
tablish the necessary standards and criteria 
for the economic evaluation of transportation 
investments, 

Sec. 2. (a). Section 4(b) (2) of the De- 
partment of Transportation Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize, without appropriate ac- 
tion by Congress, the adoption, revision, or 
implementation of any transportation pol- 
icy.” 

(b) Section 7(a) of the Department of 
Transportation Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 7. (a) (1) the Secretary, subject to 
the provisions of section 4 of this Act, shall 
develop and from time to time in the light 
of experience revise standards and criteria 
consistent with national transportation pol- 
icies for the formulation and economic eval- 
uation of all proposals for the investment of 
Federal funds in transportation facilities or 
equipment, except such p as are con- 
cerned with (A) the acquisition of transpor- 
tation facilities or equipment by Federal 
agencies in providing transportation services 
for their own use; and (B) programs of for- 
eign assistance. The standards and criteria 
for economic evaluation of the transporta- 
tion features of multipurpose water re- 
source projects shall be developed by the 
Secretary after consultation with the Water 
Resources Council, of which the Secretary 
of Transportation shall remain a member, 
and shall be compatible with the standards 
and criterla for economic evaluation ap- 
plicable to nontransportation features of 
such projects. 

“(2) The standards and criteria developed 
or revised pursuant to this subsection shall 
be such as to insure that the resulting eco- 
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nomic evaluation permits to the maximum 
feasible degree a comparison of the relative 
public value of investment in alternative 
modes of transportation. 

“(3) The standards and criteria developed 
or revised pursuant to this subsection shall 
be promulgated by the Secretary upon their 
approval by the President." 


S. 4339, S. 4340, AND S. 4341—INTRO- 
DUCTION OF AUTO INSURANCE 
REFORM BILLS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, today, I 
plunge in where perhaps a wiser man 
would not tread. By introducing the 
first automobile liability insurance re- 
form bill in Congress, I know I am volun- 
teering as a lightning rod for the criti- 
cism that will come from those wedded 
to the status quo. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the 
status quo in the auto insurance fault 
field is not good enough. 

Use whatever indicator you like—com- 
plaints to governmental agencies, com- 
plaints to newspapers; complaints to 
congressional offices—auto insurance is 
a major problem to millions of consum- 
ers both as policyholders and claimants. 

Three years ago, the Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee decided to 
determine both the validity and basis for 
these complaints. We launched an in- 
vestigation that took us into the auto 
insurance fault system’s innards. 

Touched off by the complaints of can- 
cellation, unavailability, high cost and 
claims practices, our study meandered 
through the technicalities of investment 
income, classifications, loss ratios, re- 
serves, assigned risk plans and the fault- 
finding process itself. 

At the end of it all, only one reason- 
able solution seemed possible: Reform. 

The present insurance system evolved 
from common law and was designed to 
protect the assets of the few who could 
afford the very early cars. 

Plastered on a society where there are 
more cars than households—where even 
the man with few assets to protect may 
find owning two. cars essential—the old 
system does not meet the needs. Today, 
as a study done for DOT pointed out, the 
problem of auto crashes is a public 
health problem. “Only diseases of ad- 
vancing age are more significant causes 
of death than auto crashes.” Further, 
“only heart disease causes the loss of 
more man-years of productivity in the 
country each year.” 

To my view, the social benefit we seek 
from insurance today is not protection 
from the other fellow’s losses, but com- 
pensation for our own. 

The present auto liability insurance- 
fault system is not giving us that. 

Of each dollar, consumers pay into the 
system for liability protection, only 40 
eents goes to compensate accident vic- 
tims. Of this 40 cents, only 13 cents ac- 
tually ends up compensating for out-of- 
pocket losses. Seven cents goes for 
duplicate recovery and 20 cents for “pain 
and suffering.” 

This is the system that about 20 mil- 
lion Americans looked to for compensa- 
tion from July 1965 to July of this year. 
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It is the system that was to compensate 
300,000 families in that period for death 
of a member. 

The total economic loss—including in- 
surance company overhead and all future 
income loss discounted—during that pe- 
riod was more than $61 billion. 

The DOT Economic Consequences of 
Auto Accident Inquries study gives an 
idea of how much victims got back of 
their losses. 

Of $5.1 billion of personal and family 
loss suffered by one-half million serious 
injury and fatality victims of auto ac- 
cidents in 1967, the auto insurance fault 
system provided only $813 million, No- 
fault auto insurance coverages—medical 
payments and collision—provided an- 
other $248 million. 

Thus, there was only 20 percent re- 
covery from auto insurance. 

Another study conducted for DOT by 
the insurance industry itself showed that 
claimants with a permanent total dis- 
ability had an average total economic 
loss of $78,000, yet received an average 
insurance payment of $12,556—only 16 
percent of economic loss. 

That uncompensated loss took its toll 
on the victims. The DOT study—which 
covered 513,000 victims—showed that 27 
percent of those victims—or 136,000— 
with losses over $5,000 accounted for 85 
percent of the total loss. 

The families of 37 percent of those 
136,000 victims—or 50,300—had to 
change their way of life. Thirty-two per- 
cent—43,500—had to take money from 
savings or sale of property. Twenty per- 
cent—27,200—imissed payments. And— 
9 percent—or 12,200—had to move to 
cheaper quarters. 

Mr. President, if we are to make our 
insurance system one which truly pro- 
tects auto accident victims and their de- 
pendents from economic catastrophe—if 
we are to avoid creating new social bur- 
dens—if we are to put fairness into the 
system—we must have the courage to 
change the system. 

What we have now is not—has not 
been—and cannot be—good enough, or 
close to it. 

Several days ago, as you know, I in- 
troduced legislation to cut the cost of 
auto insurance for protection of prop- 
erty. 

Today, I introduce three bills aimed 
not only at bringing down the premium 
covering injury to people but at increas- 
ing compensation to accident victims. 
Both objectives are possible through a 
more fair and efficient allocation of the 
insurance premium dollar. 

There are other benefits in the pack- 
age—perhaps more psychological than 
economic. 

The most important, to my mind, is 
the guarantee that any licensed driv- 
er—be he young or old, married or di- 
vorced, a minister or an oil-rig opera- 
tor—would get and keep insurance, 

During our hearings, insurance com- 
panies told us that such personal fac- 
tors as age, sex, occupation, court and 
accidents records are valid criteria for 
identifying individual “bad” drivers or 
“bad” prospective court witnesses. 
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A recent study for DOT claims that— 
Although such factors could be used to dis- 


tinguish groups of drivers with significantly 
different accident rates, they were not reli- 
able in predicting whether or not particular 
individuals would be involved in accidents, 


Statistical tests “applied to random 
sample of all drivers, could eliminate all 
but the best drivers but could not iden- 
tify only the worst.” 

Unavailability is perhaps the most 
universal complaint of consumers about 
auto insurance. In fact, in a study done 
by the University of Michigan, 14 per- 
cent said they either had been canceled, 
refused renewal, or knew someone who 
had. 

That consumers would complain is un- 
derstandable. : 

The insurance market is unusual. Con- 
sumers across the Nation—by various 
types of State laws—are virtually requir- 
ed to buy auto liability insurance. Yet, 
after guaranteeing the industry a mar- 
ket, we have allowed it to refuse to sup- 
ply the product. 

Under the Uniform Motor Vehicle In- 
surance Act, this no longer would be 
possible. 

The only grounds for refusing or can- 
celling a policy would be loss of a driver’s 
license or nonpayment of premium. 

To me, those are the only valid rea- 
sons. 

Unfortunately, in the past, insurance 
has been refused for reasons far more 
arbitrary—and in some cases, almost 
ludicrous. 

For example, several companies 
flagged various occupations as “unde- 
sirable.” Incredibly, these included law 
enforcement officers, doctors, lawyers, re- 
porters, editors, and others normally 
considered the stabilizing elements of so- 
ciety. For many companies, thousands 
of applicants were either “too young or 
too old” and were refused. 

Further, sections of cities have been 
blacked out as areas in which no resi- 
dents could buy that company’s auto 
policies. 

In short, the overthink many compa- 
nies engaged in as they sought out the 
“good risks” gave the impression that 
they really wanted to write insurance 
only for those who were likely never to 
file a claim. 

The result was frustration of the sys- 
tem—with an estimated 20 percent un- 
insured cars on the road whose drivers 
offered little hope of compensation to 
their victims. 

Perhaps the second most frequent 
complaint about insurance is the cost. 
Well it might be. From 1960 to July 1970, 
the cost of auto insurance went up 65 
percent—compared to 39 percent for 
auto repairs, 28 percent for tires and 15 
percent for gasoline. See tables 6 and 7. 
That 65 percent insurance hike came as 
take-home pay for nonsupervisory and 
factory workers went up only 40 percent. 

In dollars, that 65 percent insurance 
hike means consumers in our 20 most 
populous cities are paying premiums 
ranging from $193 in Memphis to $617 
in New York City to cover the average 
car. In San Francisco, the rate is $430; 
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in Chicago, $352; Detroit, $285, and 
Washington, D.C. $298. 

Those are the base rates—which too 
many consumers have learned climb with 
surcharges for 3 years after minor acci- 
dents. 

Further, those rates are climbing daily. 
For example, a major insurer recently 
raised its rates in Michigan by an average 
of 17.6 percent. That was the average in- 
crease. But, reportedly, a high risk driver 
in Detroit will find himself paying 39 
percent more after the price hike. 

One of the reasons for the high charges 
for auto insurance is the built-in ex- 
penses of handling each applicant on an 
individual basis. See chart 1 and table 
1. Long ago, we learned that selling ac- 
cident and health insurance on a group 
basis—with all members treated the 
same—cuts the selling price. 

But, in about 36 States today the same 
type of sale of auto insurance as well 
as other forms of property and liability 
insurance is prohibited by regulations or 
law. 

One of the bills I introduce today, the 
Property and Liability Group Insurance 
Act, would overturn this prohibition and 
allow group auto insurance. 

The other insurance bill would amend 
the Internal Revenue Code by having 
group property and liability insurance 
treated the same as group accident and 
health insurance. This would encourage 
group auto insurance sales by allowing 
employees to get the same tax benefits 
from employers’ contribution to auto 
plans as they do now with group acci- 
dent and health plans, 

This, I feel, is necessary since the say- 
ings of group auto are significant only 
when the vast majority of employees 
participate in the plan. Otherwise, the 
group might contain many drivers who 
would be surcharged on the open mar- 
ket—forcing the rate for the group too 
high. 

One estimate is that simply converting 
to a group auto insurance plan—without 
any employer contributions—could save 
the average driver 15 percent each year. 

Obviously, the savings would be much 
greater if the employer contributes—as 
many do with group accident and health. 

The nonrefusal provisions and the en- 
couragement of group plans, I suspect, 
are the aspects of this package which will 
most easily catch the attention of the 
public. This is because each person can 
identify with those situations. 

However, the most significant change 
I propose today is the move away from 
the “fault” liability system of insurance. 

Few consumers realize—until the acci- 
dent happens—that the present insur- 
ance system will pay the bills caused by 
personal injury and death only if the 
driver of the car is totally free from 
blame for the accident. This is so in all 
but a handful of States which have 
adopted “comparative negligence” laws. 
Under these laws the errant driver may 
receive at least some compensation. 

Those of us who are honest with our- 
selves know how many times in the 
shortest trips we avoid accidents more 
through dumb luck than driving skill. 
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As one study pointed out, the driver must 
make 200 observations and 20 decisions 
each mile he drives. The potential is so 
great that it would be natural for even 
the most careful of drivers to make er- 
rors in judgment. In fact, the same study 
estimated that the average driver does 
make errors—one per each two miles 
driven. 

The 1970 causation and culpability and 
deterrence study done for DOT explains 
that— 

A substantial but largely unmeasurable 
number of violations and crashes occur 
which involve generally competent drivers 
who are suffering temporary lapses from 
their normal adequate levels. 


Yet these errors are the “outs” for the 
insurance companies under the present 
system—making it possible that passen- 
gers in neither car will be compensated 
because both drivers may have contrib- 
uted to the accident. 

And deciding who is to be paid—if 
anyone—becomes a “who shot John” 
finger-pointing contest which burdens 
our legal system, ties up our courts and 
keeps money out of the pockets of vic- 
tims when they need it. 

A study by the Federal Judicial Cen- 
ter points out that motor accident liti- 
gation requres 11.4 percent of judge time 
in Federal district courts and approxi- 
mately 17 percent of judge time in State 
courts of general jurisdiction. Impact of 
motor vehicle accident litigation on the 
courts varies widely among States. In 
Iowa County, Iowa, it is 3 percent. In 
Wayne County, Mich., it is 40 percent. 

Chief Justice Burger has warned that 
we have clogged our courts so much that 
justice in this country is more myth 
than reality. He suggests caution in 
passing new laws which would bring 
more cases to court. 

I share his concern over the clogged 
courts. But it seems more rational—and 
fair—to reserve the courts for matters 
which merit adjudication by freeing 
them from problems that could be han- 
dled better under another system, Fur- 
thermore, we could free our doctors for 
more profitable uses—such as improving 
emergency accident treatment—rather 
than sitting in courthouses or otherwise 
being tied up in the fault-finding 
process. 

The worst part of this clogging of the 
courts is the delay in payments for vic- 
tims of accidents. A DOT study showed 
that victims with losses over $2,500 aver- 
aged a 19-month lag before they received 
any payment. 

In Wayne County, the site of Detroit, 
a claimant must wait 4 years for trial. 
Unfortunately, rehabilitation expenses 
do not wait. So the seriously injured per- 
son has two choices: go without re- 
habilitation when it would help or risk 
bankruptcy to finance it. He faces simi- 
lar problems with rent, food and clothing 
costs. 

The Uniform Motor Vehicle Insurance 
Act seeks to overcome these hurdles and 
to guarantee a “sufficient, fair, and 
prompt” payment system. 

Under the bill, injuries are divided into 
short and long-term. 
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Out-of-pocket expenses of injuries 
generally would be compensated on a 
first party, no-fault basis—in the man- 
ner of hospitalization policies. 

The driver’s own. auto insurance policy 
would cover the net economic loss due to 
such injury or death—which is not cov- 
ered by other sources. 

Making the auto policy the “book bal- 
ancer,” as it were, would eliminate the 
need for consumers to pay the several 
billion dollars yearly they are now spend- 
ing for coverage which duplicates what 
they may have—say in hospitalization 
plans or sick leave, 

The bill provides that the victim would 
be made economically whole for his en- 
tire medical, hospital and rehabilitation 
costs. Incidental expenses—such as 
transportation for treatment or in-the- 
home assistance—also would be covered. 

Lost income would be reimbursed—up 
to $1,000 a month for 30 months. An 
amount up to $30,000 would be paid for 
fatalities of wage earners. The death 
payment seeks to put ready cash in the 
hands of families who have lost their 
wage earner. Survivors of nonwage earn- 
ers and those suffering economic loss in 
excess of $30,000 may still sue under the 
tort system. 

The time limit on protection of income 
was set to assure that about 97 percent 
of all accident victims would be rehabili- 
tated and back at work within its span. 
The other victims who are injured would 
have ample time for calm determination 
of ways of replacing the income lost due 
to permanent disability. 

Those who are permanently disabled— 
or disfigured—and survivors of fatali- 
ties—in other words, the catastrophic 
injuries—under this bill would still be 
free to recoup damages over and above 
economic loss reimbursed by the bill by 
suing under the tort system. They could 
sue for all economic loss not reimbursed 
under the bill as well as for “pain and 
suffering.” 

Under the bill, a person committing 
a felony, using the vehicle with the spe- 
cific intent of causing injury or without 
the permission of the owner, would not 
be compensated for his injuries and 
would have to reimburse any insurer for 
damages paid due to an accident. 

Drunk drivers, as well as those under 
the infiuence of drugs, would be com- 
pensated for their injuries but would 
have to reimburse an insurer for dam- 
ages paid to others. Alcohol-related ac- 
cidents caused an estimated 25,000 
deaths and 800,000 crashes in the United 
States each year, according to the DOT 
1968 alcohol and highway safety report. 
Auto manufacturers are working on de- 
vices that would make it impossible for 
a drunk driver to start a car—and the 
DOT plans on requiring these devices on 
cars by 1975. This, I think, is the most 
realistic way to treat the problem of 
the drunk driver—that is, to prevent 
him from being on the road. 

Payments for economic loss under the 
“no fault” section of the bill would be 
made as the loss occurs—eliminating the 
lengthy waits for settlements. 
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Pedestrians would be covered by the 
insurance on the car which hits them. 

Because this basic insurance must be 
sold to any licensed applicant, there 
would no longer be need for assigned 
risk plans now in existence. 

However, there would be cases where 
the victim would have no insurance 
company to turn to for payment—such 
as with hit and run victims. Therefore, 
the bill creates an “assigned claims” 
plan. Insurance companies in each State 
would share in these plans based on the 
percentage of business they write in that 
State. Each would pick up the tab for 
a percentage of uninsured losses. 

The bill also recognizes the realities 
of the road in making special provisions 
for truck-car accidents. Because of the 
disparity of weight between the vehicles, 
passengers in the autos incur that most 
severe harm in such accidents. 

In 1968, only 16 truck drivers were 
killed in truck-auto accidents. But, 1,017 
auto passengers lost their lives in the 
same accidents. Truck driver injuries 
were 1,222—with 12,304 auto passengers 
injured. Trucks colliding with passenger 
autos accounted for almost one-half of 
all moving vehicle accidents involving 
trucks. 

Therefore, the bill provides that the 
Secretary of Transportation will assign 
each vehicle larger than a passenger car 
a percentage of responsibility for net 
economic loss sustained in a collision 
with cars. 

While the bill, as a general rule, fore- 
sees that the auto policy would pick up 
the economic loss left over after other 
sources are drawn upon, it does offer the 
consumer the option of making the auto 
policy primarily responsible—or the 
choice of duplicate payment. 

This provision is included to increase 
the consumer’s options and to make it 
possible for him to tailor an insurance 
package best suited to his needs. 

The benefits provided for in the Uni- 
form Motor Vehicle Insurance Act are 
basic. Consumers may buy any additional 
coverage they want. 

Mr, President, there is one other sig- 
nificant section of the bill which I wish 
to comment on specifically today. This 
is the provision for meaningful price in- 
formation so the consumer may shop in- 
telligently for insurance. 

In requiring that insurance companies 
sell a no-fault policy to any licensed 
driver who applies to them, we are, of 
course, leaving it to the company to set 
a rate which it feels will make that policy 
profitable. 

We also are opening up a whole new 
world for most consumers—one where 
they do not take what they can get in 
auto insurance, but take what they want. 

In order to know which company offers 
the soundest deal, a consumer must know 
not only the prices for his classification 
but the claims-paying practices of the 
company. Therefore, the bill provides 
that such information be reported to 
DOT. The Secretary, in turn, will make 
it available to the public. 

Mr. President, my proposal that we 
reform the insurance system is not 
meant—and I hope will not be taken— 
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as a criticism of companies now in the 
business. 

As we were told by several of their rep- 
resentatives during our hearings, the in- 
dustry has been supplying the protection 
they thought consumers wanted. Many 
members of the industry are aware that 
the present system no longer serves the 
public well—and have been proposing 
changes. They seem to agree that updat- 
ing is needed and are willing to change— 
if they have some guarantee that the 
public truly wants these changes. I think 
it is clear that the public does want 
change. “No-fault” auto insurance is 
hardly a household word—and the pub- 
lic in general has not been made aware 
of its potential. Yet, a University of Mich- 
igan study showed that 44 percent 
queried were in favor of claiming dam- 
ages from their own insurer and forego- 
ing payment for pain and suffering. 

But, no one company'can turn this sys- 
tem around by itself. Nor, in fact, could 
many sizable ones working together. 

If consumers are to be offered protec- 
tion more than promises, economy more 
than inefficiency, then the industry re- 
formers need an assist from government. 

These bills are offered as that assist. 

They seek to smooth the road, to knock 
down the barricades, to set fair and uni- 
form rules so each company can offer 
consumers the most for their money in 
the best way it knows how. 

In short, we would inject a note of 
competition—beneficial to all auto in- 
surers and consumers—in an industry 
that has drifted away from this basic free 
enterprise theory. 

If we accomplish that, the consumers 
and the industry will be better off. Of 
that, Iam positive. 

Given the sweep of these objectives, 
and the complexity of the subject area, 
I want to be the very first to say that 
these bills, although reflecting many re- 
worked drafts, can and will be refined 
as hearings and discussion on them go 
forward. I invite all who are involved 
and concerned to join me in the search 
for the very best answer to a problem 
shared by all of us. 

Because the need is great, I propose 
that hearings be scheduled on the Uni- 
form Motor Vehicle Insurance Act in the 
next few weeks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the three bills be appropriately 
referred and the bills and tables and 
charts accompanying them be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SaxsE). The bills will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bills, charts, and tables will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Hart, were 
received, read twice by their titles, re- 
ferred as indicated, and ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

To the Committee on Commerce: 

S. 4339 
A bill to regulate interstate commerce by 
requiring certain insurance as a condition 
precedent to using the public streets, 
roads, and highways, and for other pur- 
poses 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1. That this Act may be cited as the 
“Uniform Motor Vehicle Insurance Act”. 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds that— 

(1) The great number of motor vehicles 
operated within the channels of interstate 
commerce upon the public streets, roads and 
highways of the States; 

(2) The substantial amount of injury and 
death resulting therefrom; 

(3) The insufficient, unfair distribution 
and untimely availability of monies under 
the present motor vehicle liability insurance 
system for the adequate rehabilitation and 
compensation of accident victims; 

(4) The absence of uniform and sufficient 
requirements for— 

(A) Insurance among the States as a con- 
dition to using the public streets, roads, 
and highways; 

(B) Guaranteeing the continued avail- 
ability of motor vehicle insurance supplied 
by private enterprise; and 

(C) Meaningful price information to pro- 
mote rational buying decisions and thus 
stimulate beneficial competition; and 

(5) The failure to promote the general 
welfare by not recognizing sufficiently the 
plight of motor vehicle accident victims 
while promoting the national policy of ac- 
celerating the construction of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Systems; 
obstruct the free flow of such commerce by 
increasing unnecessarily the hazards of 
travel within such channels and otherwise 
affecting such commerce. 

It is the purpose of this Act to provide for 
the general welfare by requiring a system of 
motor vehicle insurance which will be uni- 
form among the States, which will guaran- 
tee the continued availability of such in- 
surance and meaningful price information; 
and which will provide sufficient, fair and 
prompt payment for rehabilitation and losses 
due to injury and death arising out of the 
operation and use of motor vehicles within 
the channels of interstate commerce, and 
otherwise affecting such commerce, 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “motor vehicle” means any 
vehicle of a kind required to be registered 
under the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966, as amended, 

(2) (A) The term “insured motor vehicle” 
means a motor vehicle insured under a pol- 
icy of insurance which meets the require- 
ments of section 5 of this Act. 

(2) (B) The term “uninsured motor ve- 
hicle” means a motor vehicle with respect to 
which insurance provided under section 5 of 
this Act is not applicable at the time of the 
accident, or with respect to which the in- 
surer nominally providing such insurance de- 
nies coverage, or is financially unable to ful- 
fill its obligation. 

(3) The term “owner” means a person who 
holds the legal title to a motor vehicle under 
the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act of 1966, as amended, or in the event a 
motor vehicle is the subject of a security 
agreement or lease with option to purchase 
with the debtor or lessee having the right 
to possession, then the debtor or lessee shall 
be deemed the owner for the purpose of this 
Act. 

(4) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, association, 
trust, syndicate, or other entity. 

(5) “Operation or use of a motor vehicle” 
includes. loading or unloading the vehicle, 
but does not include conduct within the 
course of a business of repairing, serving or 
otherwise maintaining vehicles unless the 
conduct occurs outside the business prem- 
ises. 
(6) The term “injury” means any bodily 
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injury, sickness or disease (including death 
at any time resulting therefrom) arising out 
of the operation or use of a motor vehicle. 

(7) The term “catastrophic harm” means 
a bodily injury (including death at any time 
resulting therefrom) which results in a per- 
manent partial or total loss of, or loss of use 
of, a bodily member, or a bodily function: 
Provided, however, That such permanent 
partial or total loss, or loss of use, need not 
affect earnings or earning power. The term 
“catastrophic harm” includes permanent dis- 
figurement, 

(8) The term “economic loss” means in 
the case of any injury or death: 

(A) All expenses reasonably and neces- 
sarily incurred for medical, hospital, surgi- 
eal, professional nursing, dental, ambulance 
and prosthetic services; 

(B) All expenses reasonably and neces- 
sarily incurred for physical and occupational 
therapy and rehabilitation; 

(C) The amount which would have been 
earned during the 80 months immediately 
following such injury or death but for such 
injury or death could not be earned: Ex- 
cept, That, in the case of injury, such 
amount. shall not exceed $1,000 a month, 
and, in the case of death, such amount shall 
not exceed $30,000; 

(D) All other expenses reasonably and 
necessarily incurred as a result of such 
injury. 

(9) ‘The term “net economic loss” means, 
in the case of any injury or death “economic 
loss” reduced (but. not below zero) by the 
amount of: 

(A) Taxes which would have been pay- 
able on the amount which would have been 
earned but for such injury or death; and 

(B) Any benefit or payment received, or 
entitled to be received, for losses resulting 
from such injury or death under any pro- 
vision of law or any imsurance or other 
source of benefits: Except, benefit or pay- 
ment received, or entitled to be received— 

(i) in discharge of familial obligations of 
support; 

(il) by way of succession at death; 

(iii) as proceeds of life insurance; 

(iv) ås gratuities, or 

(v) as proceeds of any contract, policy of 
disability, health and accident, or other in- 
surance or other source of benefits contain- 
ing an explicit. provision making its benefits 
supplemental to those in accordance with 
the provisions of section 5(a) of this Act, or 
making the benefits under section 5(a) de- 
ductible from the benefits under such con- 
tract, policy or other insurance or source. 

(I) If any contract, policy of disability, 
health and accident, or other insurance or 
other source of benefits does not provide 
that its benefits shall. be supplemental to 
those under section 5(a) of this Act, or that 
the benefits under said section 5(a) shall be 
deducted from, its benefits, economic loss 
shall be reduced by the amount of any bene- 
fit or payment received, or entitled to be 
received, from such contract, policy or other 
insurance or source, 

(10) The term “without regard to fault” 
means irrespective of fault as a cause of any 
injury or death, and without application of 
the principle of liability based on negligence. 

(11). The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Transportation. 

(12). The term “State” means each of the 
several States of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, the Virgin Islands, the 
Canal Zone and American Samoa. 


CONDITIONS OF OPERATION: REGISTRATION AND 
FEES 

Sec. 4(a). After the effective date of this 

section, no person shall register a motor 

vehicle under the National Traffic and Motor 

Vehicle Safety Act of 1966, as amended, nor 

shall any person knowingly operate or use 
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a motor vehicle upon the public streets, roads 
and highways of any State at any time un- 
less— 

(1) Such motor vehicle is insured under 
& policy of insurance which meets the re- 
quirements of section 5 of this Act, pursuant 
to such rules and regulation (including 
those determining the manner and term of 
proof of such insurance) as the Secretary 
shall lawfully prescribe. 

(A) The requirements of this section may 
be satisfied by any person other than an 
individual by providing a surety bond, proof 
of qualifications as a self-insurer, or other 
securities affording security substantially 
equivalent to that afforded under section 5 
of this Act, as determined and approved by 
the Secretary. 

(b) No State shall require the purchase 
or acquisition of insurance or any other 
security as a condition to the operation or 
use of any motor vehicle upon the public 
streets, roads and highways of such State. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
take effect one year’and six months after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(d) Any person who knowingly violates 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction thereof, shall be punished 
by a fine not to exceed $1,000, or imprison- 
ment for a period of not to exceed one year, 
or both. 

INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Sec. 5. In order to meet the requirements 
of Sec. 4(a) and (b) of this Act, an in- 
surance policy shall provide— 

(a) Net economic loss benefits for injuries 
and death as follows: 

(1) Except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (3), the insurer shall pay, without 
regard to fault, to any person, including the 
owner, Operator or user of an insured motor 
vehicle, an amount equal to the net eco- 
nomic loss sustained by such person arising 
out of the operation or use of such motor 
vehicle. 

(2) Except as otherwise provided in para- 
graph (3), the insurer shall pay, without 
regard to fault, to the legal representative of 
any person, including the owner, operator or 
user of an insured motor vehicle, whose death 
is the result of any injury arising out of the 
operation or use of such motor vehicle, for 
the benefit of the surviving spouse and any 
dependent (as defined in section 152 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954) of such per- 
son, an amount equal to the net economic 
loss sustained by such spouse and dependent 
as a result of the death of such person; 

(3) No payment shall be made for net 
economic loss sustained by— 

(A) The occupants of another motor ve- 
hicle; or 

(B) The operator or user of a motor vehicle 
while committing a felony, or operating or 
‘using with the specific intent of causing in- 
jury or damage, or operating or using a motor 
vehicle as a converter without a good faith 
belief that he is legally entitled to operate 
or use such vehicle. 

(4) The operator or user of an insured 
motor vehicle shall be liable, without regard 
to fault, to reimburse the insurer of any 
motor vehicle for benefits payable to, or on 
behalf of, any person other than the operator 
or user described in paragraphs (A) and (B) 
of section 5(a) (4) for net economic loss aris- 
ing out of the operation or use of such 
motor vehicle while— 

(A) the operator or user was intoxicated, 
as defined in the Highway and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966, as amended; 

(B) the operator’s or user’s ability to op- 
erate or use such motor vehicle was impaired 
by the use of narcotic drugs, as defined in 
section 4731 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (68A Stat. 557), including depressant 
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and stimulant drugs, as defined in subsection 
(v) of section 201 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (79 Stat. 234, as amended) ; 

(C) the operator or user committing or 
attempting to commit a felony; or 

(D) the operator or user was operating or 
using such motor vehicle— 

(i) with the specific intent of causing in- 
jury or damage; or 

(ii) as a converter without a good faith 
belief that he was legally entitled to operate 
or use such vehicle, 

(5) Payments for net economic loss shall 
be made as such loss is incurred except in 
the case of death: Provided, that amounts of 
such loss unpaid 30 days after the insurer has 
received reasonable proof of the fact and 
amount of loss realized, and demand for pay- 
ment thereof, shall thereafter bear interest 
at the rate of 20 percent per annum. 

(6) A claim for net economic loss based 
upon injury or death to a person who is not 
an occupant of any motor vehicle involved 
in an accident may be made against the in- 
surer of any involved yehicle: Provided, That 
the insurer against whom the claim is as- 
serted shall process and pay the claim as if 
wholly responsible: Provided, however, That 
such insurer is thereafter entitled to recover 
from the insurers of all other involved ve- 
hicles proportionate contribution for the 
benefits paid and the costs of processing the 
claim. 

(7) Net economic loss sustained by any oc- 
cupant, operator or user of a commercial mo- 
tor vehicle shall be paid by the insurer of 
such commercial motor vehicle. 

(8)(A) When one or more of the motor 
vehicles involved in an accident is larger 
than an ordinary passenger automobile, the 
insurer of the larger vehicle shall be respon- 
sible for a percentage of any net economic 
jom pea to occupants involved in the acci- 

ent. 

(8) (B) The Secretary shall classify, by 
rules and regulations in conformity with the 
Administrative Procedure Act, as amended, 
all motor vehicles larger than ordinary pas- 
senger automobiles into reasonable cate- 
gories, and shall assign to each category a 
percentage of responsibility for net economic 
loss sustained by occupants of other vehicles: 
Provided, That such classifications and per- 
centages of responsibility shall be based 
upon the increased severity of injury, caused 
by large vehicles in comparison to ordinary 
passenger automobiles: Provided further, 
That if a larger vehicle is liable for more 
than 70 percent of the net economic loss, 
such insurer may control the processing of 
any claims for such loss and be entitled to 
obtain contribution from insurers liable for 
the remainder of the benefits. 

(9) (A) No owner, operator or user of an 
insured motor vehicle shall be liable for eco- 
nomic loss arising out of the operation or 
use of such vehicle, to any person to whom, 
or for the benefit of whom, insurance benefits 
are payable under the provisions of para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) of this 
section, or to whom payment is prohibited 
under the provisions of pargaraph (3). of 
subsection (a) of this section. 

(9) (B) The owner, operator, or user of an 
insured motor vehicle shall be liable for dam- 
ages for catastrophic harm, arising out of 
the negligent operation or use of such ve- 
hicle, only to the extent that such damages 
exceed economic loss. 

(b) Optional castrophic harm insurance in 
excess of economic loss as follows— 

(1) At the option of the insured, the in- 
surer shall offer a provision for legal liability 
for catastrophic harm, arising out of the 
negligent operation or use of a motor ve- 
hicle, to a limit of, at least, $50,000 for any 
one person, and $300,000 for all persons in 
any one accident; and, at the option of the 
insured, the tnsurer shall offer a provision 
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undertaking to pay to the insured all sums, 
not in excess of the limits of liability pro- 
vided by the insured’s lability insurance, 
which such insured is legally entitled to 
recover as damages for catastrophic harm 
arising out of operation or use of an unin- 
sured motor vehicle. 

(c) Any such policy of insurance described 
in this section may contain— 

(1) additional coverages and benefits with 
respect to any injury, death, property dam- 
age, or any other loss from motor vehicle 
accidents; 

(2) terms, conditions and exclusions; 
consistent with the required provisions of 
such policy and approved by the Secretary, 
who shall only approve terms, conditions, 
exclusions, coverages and benefits which are 
fair and equitable, and which limit the va- 
riety of coverages available so as to give buy- 
ers of insurance reasonable opportunity to 
compare the cost of insuring with various 
insurers. 

(ad) An application for s policy of insur- 

ance described in subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion may not be rejected by an insurer, nor 
shall such policy of insurance once issued, 
be canceled or refused renewal, by an in- 
surer except for (1) suspension or revocation 
of the license of an owner or principal op- 
erator to operate a motor vehicle, or (2) 
failure to pay the premium for such policy 
after reasonable demand therefor; 
That, 20 days written notice is given to the 
insured with respect to paragraphs (1) and 
(2) of this subsection. 

UNIFORM STATISTICAL PLAN AND PRICE 

INFORMATION 

Sec. 6(a). The Secretary shall, after con- 
sultation with the insurers and State insur- 
ance supervisory authorities, promulgate a 
common, uniform statistical plan for the 
allocation and compilation of loss e 
data for each coverage under section 5 of 
this Act, and upon promulgation, such plan 
shall be followed by every insurer writing 
policies of insurance which meet the require- 
ments of section 5 of this Act, and by every 
rating or advisory organization or statistical 
agent named by any such insurer to gather, 
compile or report loss experience data. 

(b) Such statistical plan shall contain 
data pertaining to the pure loss experience 
for the classes of risk within each coverage 
under section 5 of this Act: Provided, how- 
ever, That such plan shall not contain data 
pertaining to loss adjustment expenses, un- 
derwriting expenses, general administration 
expenses or other expense experience for any 
class of risk within the coverage under sec- 
tion 6 of this Act; Provided, further, That in 
carrying out the provisions of this section, 
no insurer, rating or advisory organization, 
or statistical agent, or any other association 
of insurers, shall pool, or in any manner 
combine, any such expenses or expense ex- 
perience, or otherwise act in concert with 
respect thereto. 

(c) Every insurer writing policies of insur- 
ance which meet the requirements of sec- 
tion 5 of this Act, and every rating or ad- 
visory organization or statistical agent named 
by such insurer to gather or compile loss 
experience data, shall report such data in 
accordance with the provisions of the sta- 
tistical plan required by this section at such 
times and in such manner as the Secretary 
shall, by rules and regulations lawfully pre- 
scribe, 

(d) The Secretary may require standard 
uniform and standard minimal— 

(1) policy provisions for the coverages un- 
der section 5 of this Act; 

(2) classes of risk within each coverage 
under section 5 of this Act; 
to the extent that he deems it necessary to 
accomplish the p of the statistical 
plan required by this section. 
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(e) Every insurer writing policies of insur- 
ance which meet the requirements of section 
5 of this Act, shall provide the Secretary with 
the actual rate or premium being charged 
for each class of risk within each coverage 
under section 5 of this Act at such times and 
im such manner as the Secretary shall by 
rules and regulations prescribe. 

(f) From time to time, but not less than 
semi-annually, the Secretary shall analyze 
and freely and fully make available to the 
general public, with respect to every in- 
surer writing policies of insurance which 
meet the requirements of section 5 of this 
Act, a comparison of such insurer’s indicated 
rate based upon the loss experience data for 
each class of risk within each coverage with 
the actual rate or premium being charged by 
the insurer for such class or risk within such 
coverage. 

ASSIGNED CLAIMS PLAN 
Organization and maintenance 

Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall, after con- 
sultation with the insurers and State in- 
surance supervisory authorities, organize an 
assigned claims bureau and assigned claims 
plan in each State. Upon organization, each 
such bureau and plan-shall be maintained, 
subject to. regulation by the applicable State 
insurance supervisory authority, by the in- 
surers authorized to write policies of insur- 
ance under section 5 of this Act in such 
State. In default of the continued mainte- 
nance of an assigned claims bureau-and as- 
signed claims plan in any State in a manner 
considered by the Secretary to be consistent 
with the provisions of this Act, the Secretary 
shall maintain such bureau and plan. 


Costs. of. operation 


(b) The costs incurred in the operation of 
each assigned claims bureau and assigned 
claims plan shall be assessed against insurers 
in each State by the applicable State insur- 
ance supervisory authority according to rules 
and regulations that assure fair allocations 
among such insurers writing policies of in- 
surance under section 5 of this Act in the 
State, on a basis reasonably related to the 
volume of insurance under subsection (a) 
of section 5 of this Act. 

Insurers required to participate 

(c) Every insurer writing policies of in- 
surance under section 5 of this Act is re- 
quired to participate in the assigned claims 
bureau and assigned claims plan in each and 
every State in which such insurer is author- 
ized to write such policies of insurance. 


Persons entitled to claim through assigned 
claims plan; Benefits to which entitled 
(d) Each person suffering loss because of 

injury or death arising out of the ownership, 

operation or use of a motor vehicle may 
obtain the insurance benefits under sub- 
section (a) of Section 5 of this Act through 
the assigned claims bureau and assigned 
claims plan in the State in which such per- 
son resides if— 

(1) no such insurance benefits are applica- 
ble to the injury or death; or 

(2) no such insurance benefits applicable 
to the injury or death can be identified; or 

(8) the only identifiable insurance benefits 
under subsection (a) of section 5 of this Act 
applicable to the injury or death are, because 
of financial inability of one or more insurers 
to fulfill their obligations, inadequate to 
provide such benefits. 

Claims assigned to one insurer or the 

bureau 

(e) A claim or claims arising from injury 
or death to one person sustained in one ac- 
cident and brought through the applicable 
assigned claims plan shall be assigned to one 
insurer, or to the applicable assigned claims 
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bureau, which after such ent shall 
have rights and obligations as if having is- 
sued a policy of insurance containing the 
benefits under subsection (a) of section 5 of 
this Act. 
Principle of assignment 

(t) The assignment of claims shall be 
made according to rules and regulations that 
assure fair allocation of the burden of as- 
signed claims among insurers doing busi- 
ness in the particular state or a basic reason- 
ably related to the volume of insurance writ- 
ten under subsection (a) of section 5 of this 
Act. 


Notification of bureau by claimant for 
assignment of his claim 


(g) A person or his legal representative 
claiming through an assigned claims plan 
shall notify the applicable bureau of his 
claim within the time that would have been 
allowed for filing an action for the insurance 
benefits under subsection (a) of section 5 
of this Act had there been in effect identifi- 
able coverage applicable to the claim, The 
bureau shall promptly assign the claim and 
notify the claimant of the identity and 
address of the insurer to which the claim is 
assigned, or of the bureau if the claim is 
assigned to it. No action by the claimant 
against the insurer to which his claim is 
assigned, or against the bureau, if the claim 
is assigned to it, shall be commenced later 
than 60 days after receipt of notice of the 
assignment or the last date on which the 
action might have been commenced had it 
been against the insurer of identifiable cov- 
erage applicable to the claim, whichever is 
later. 


Costs of assigned claims plan 


(h) All reasonable and necessary costs in- 
curred in the handling and disposition of 
assigned claims, including amounts paid 
Pursuant to assessments under subsection 
(b) of this section may be considered in 
making the regulating rates for the insur- 
ance under subsection (a) of section 5 of 
this Act: Provided, however, That if such 
costs are considered in the rates or premiums 
for such insurance, the pure loss portion of 
such costs shall be reported separately under 
the uniform statistical plan provided for by 
section 6 of this Act, and that portion of the 
actual rate or premium being charged for 
such insurance attributable to the entire 
amount of such costs incurred in the 
handling and disposition of assigned claims 
shall be reported separately under subsec- 
tion (e) of section 6 of this Act. 

(i) An imsurer who makes an assigned 
claims payment shall be reimbursed, without 
regard to fault, by the owner of a motor ve- 
hicle which was not insured under section 
5(a) of this Act at the time of the accident 
out of which such assigned claim arose. 


INSURERS’ FRAUDULENT OR ARBITRARY DENIAL OF 
CLAIMS AND FRAUDULENT OR EXCESSIVE CLAIMS 

Sec. 8. (a) Within the discretion of any 
court, a person making claim under a policy 
of insurance which meets the requirements 
of section 5 of this Act may be allowed an 
award of a reasonable sum for attorney's fee 
where the insurer’s denial of all or part of 
the claim was fraudulent or so arbitrary as 
to have no reasonable foundation. 

FRAUDULENT OR EXCESSIVE CLAIMS 

(b) Within the discretion of any court, an 
insurer or any person who qualifies as a self- 
insurer under paragraph (A) of section 4 
(a) (1) may be allowed an award of a rea- 
sonable sum as attorney’s fee for its defense 
against a person making claim against such 
insurer or self-insurer where such claim was 
fraudulent or so excessive as to have no rea- 
sonable foundation, and such attorney's fee 
so awarded may be treated as an offset 
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against any benefits due or to become due to 
such person. 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 9. In order to carry out the provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary shall— 

(a) consult with representatives of State 
agencies charged with the regulation of the 
business of insurance, representatives of the 
private insurance business, and such other 
persons, organizations, and agencies of the 
Federal, State, or local governments as he 
deems necessary; and 

(b) lawfully. make, promulgate, amend, 
and repeal such rules and regulations as he 
deems necessary. 

AUTHORIZATION AND APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 10. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, includ- 
ing the organization of assigned claims bu- 
reaus and assigned claims plans in each State. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Sec. 11. If any provision of this Act is de- 
clared unconstitutional, or the applicability 
thereof to any person or circumstance is 
held invalid, the constitutionality of the 
remainder of the Act and the applicability 
thereof to other persons and circumstances 
shall not be effected thereby. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 12. This Act shall become effective one 
year after the date of enactment. 


S. 4340 
A bill to promote the greater availability of 
motor vehicle insurance in interstate 
commerce under more efficient and benefi- 
cial marketing conditions 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Motor Vehicle 
Group Insurance Act.” 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “insurer” means any enter- 
prise engaged in the business of issuing or 
réinsuring motor vehicle insurance policies 
in interstate commerce or engaged in the 
business of issuing motor vehicle insurance 
that is reinsured (in whole or in part) in 
interstate commerce. 

(2) The term “group insurance” means 
any plan of motor vehicle insurance offered 
or provided to members of a group not or- 
ganized solely for the purpose of obtaining 
insurance, under the terms of a master policy 
or operating agreement between an insurer 
and the group sponsor, and incorporating 
group average rating, guaranted issue with 
or without minimum eligibility require- 
ments, group experience rating, employer 
contributions, or any other benefit to the 
members as insureds that they may be un- 
able to obtain in the ordinary channels of 
insurance marketing on an individual basis. 
The term “group sponsor” means the em- 
ployer or other representative entity of an 
employment based group or the administra- 
tive representative of any other type of 
group. 

(3) The term “interstate commerce” means 
trade or commerce among the several states, 
or between the District of Columbia or any 
possession of the United States and any state 
or other possession, or within the District of 
Columbia. 

(4) The-term “state” means any state or 

on of the United States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

(5). The term “Attorney General” means 
the Attorney General of the United States. 
REMOVING RESTRICTIONS ON GROUP INSURANCE 


Sec. 3. (a) No state shall— 
(1) prohibit, inhibit, restrict or condition, 
by means of fictitious group statutes or reg- 
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ulations, agency licensing requirements, ap-income of the employee, or (2) are paid by 


plication of prohibitions of unfair discrimi- 
nation, eligibility provisions, or otherwise, 
the issuance and marketing of group insur- 
ance; or 

(2) penalize or deny authority to an in- 
surer because of its engagement or intention 
to engage in the marketing and issuance of 
group insurance. 

(b) No state or group of insurers operat- 
ing voluntarily shall, directly or indirectly, 
include insureds under a plan of group in- 
surance in the base used in determining as- 
signments to or assessments upon an insurer 
under an assigned risk plan if such plan of 
group insurance precludes any individual 
underwriting by the insurer and if the group 
is not defined to exclude members charac- 
terized as being bad risks, unless the assigned 
risk plan provides a reasonable system of 
credit to the insurer for insureds under the 
group insurance plan who would otherwise 
be eligible for coverage under the assigned 
risk plan, 


AUTHORIZATION OF PAYMENTS TO TRUST FUNDS 


Src. 5. Section 302(c) of the Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act, 1947, is amended by 
inserting immediately before the semicolon 
at the end of Clause (A) of the proviso to 
Clause (5) the following: “including group 
insurance as defined by the Motor Vehicle 
Group Insurance Act.” 


ENFORCEMENT 


Src. 6. (a) Whenever it shall appear to the 
Attorney General that any person is engaged 
or is about to engage in any Acts or prac- 
tices that constitute or will constitute a 
violation of the provisions of this Act, he 
shall bring an action in the proper district 
court of the United States to enjoin such 
acts or practices, and upon a proper showing, 
a permanent or temporary injunction or re- 
straining order shall be granted. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall preclude 
an insurer or any other person from insti- 
tuting legal process to enforce their rights 
under this Act or from using the provisions 
of this Act as.an otherwise valid defense in 
any relevant legal action brought against 
them. 

JURISDICTION 

Sec. 7. The district courts of the United 
States shall have exclusive jurisdiction of 
violations of this Act and of all suits brought 
to enforce it. 


To the Committee on Finance: 
S. 4341 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. Section 104(a)(3) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (68A Stat. 30) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) amounts received through accident or 
health insurance, or property or liability in- 
surance, for personal injuries or sickness 
(other than amounts received by an em- 
ployee, to the extent such amounts (A) 
are attributable to contributions by the em- 
ployer which were not includible in the gross 
income of the employee, (B) are paid by the 
employer); and” 

Sec. 2. (a) The heading of Section 105 
(68A Stat. 30) is amended by adding after 
the word “plans” the language “and prop- 
erty and liability plans.” 

(b) Section 105(a) (69A Stat, 30) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Amounts attributable to employer 
contributions.—Except as otherwise provided 
in this section, amounts received by an em- 
ployee through accident or health insurance, 
or property liability insurance for personal 
injuries or sickness shall be included in gross 
income to the extent such amounts (1) are 
attributable to contributions by the em- 
ployer which were not includible in the gross 


the employer.” 

(c) Section 105(e) (68A Stat. 30) is 
amended to read as follows; 

“(e) Accident and Health plans, and Prop- 
erty and Liability Plans.— 

For purposes of this section and section 
104— 

“(1) amounts received under an accident 
or health plan, or property or liability plan 
for employees, and 

“(2) amounts received from a sickness and 
disability fund, or property or liability plan 
for employees maintained under the law of 
a State, a Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, shali be treated as amounts received 
through accident or health insurance, prop- 
erty or liability insurance,” 

Sec, 3.,(a), The heading of Section 106 
(68 A Stat. 32) is amended by adding after 
the word. “plans” the language “and prop- 
erty and liability plans.” 

(b) Section 106 (68A Stat. 32) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Gross income does not include. contribu- 
tions by the employer to accident or health 
plans, or property or liability plans for com- 
pensation (through insurance or otherwise) 
to his employees for personal injuries or 
sickness.” 

Src. 4. Section 7701(20) (68A Stat. 911) 
is amended by adding after the comma 
which follows the words “accident and 
health plans” the language “or property or 
liability insurance or property or liability 
plans”, 

Src. 5. The amendments made by sections 
1, 2, 3, and 4 shall become effective on the 
date of enactment. 


The charts and tables, presented by 

Mr. Hart, are as follows: 

CHART 1. Where each $100 of automobile 
bodily injury liability insurance premiums 
goes 

Claimants lawyers fees 

Litigation costs. 

Net benefits to claimants 


Source: Senate Antitrust & Monopoly 
Subcommittee: Derived from Bests Aggre- 
gates & Averages (ann. eds.), Spectator, U.S. 
Dept. of Transportation, Automobile Per- 
sonal Injury Claims, pp. 73, 80 (1970), and 
Automobile Accident Litigation, p. 7 (1970). 


CHART 2. Breakdown of the $40.40 of net 
benefits to claimants out of each $100 of 
automobile bodily injury liability insur- 
ance premiums 


In excess of out-of-pocket loss (viz. 
general damages such as pain and 
suffering) 

Duplicate recovery. 

Out-of-pocket loss not otherwise 


Source: Senate Antitrust & Monopoly Sub- 
committee; Derived from Statement of Rob- 
ert E. Keeton, Harvard Law School, Before 
the Subcommittee, Hearings on Automobile 
Insurance, December 9, 1969, and U.S. Dept. 
of Transportation, Economic Consequences 
of Automobile Accident Injuries (1970). 


TABLE 1,—WHERE $37,000,000,000 OF AUTOMOBILE BODILY 
INJURY LIABILITY INSURANCE PREMIUMS WENT 1959-68 


Amount Percent 


Premiums (earned) $37, 000, 000, 000 100.0 


Com ny expenses: 
eling- 


$7, 300, 000, 000 . 
Overhead - 1,900, 000, 000 _ 
1,100,000, 000°... 


10, 300, 000, 000 


State taxes. 
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TABLE 1.—WHERE $37,000,000,000 OF AUTOMOBILE 
BODILY INJURY LIABILITY INSURANCE PREMIUMS 
WENT 1959-68—Continued 


Amount 


Claim adjusting expenses__.... 
Claimants, lawyers fees 
Other litigation costs 


Net benefits toclaimants_ 


$5, 100, 000, 000 
, 900, 000, 000 
700, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000, 000 


Source: Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee; 
Derived from Bests Aggregates and Averages (annual editions), 
Spectator, U.S. Department of Transportation, Automobile 
Personal laju Claims, Bp 73, 80 (1970), and Automobile 
Accident Litigation, p. 7 (1970). 


ABLE 2.—WHERE $15,200,000,000 OF AUTOMOBILE 
PROPERTY DAMAGE LIABILITY INSURANCE PREMIUMS 
WENT, 1959-68 


Amount Percent 
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Amount Percent 


Total 
Claim adjustment expenses... 
Claimants’ lawyers (estimated)_ 


Available to claimants. 
Source: Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee; 


Derived from Bests Aggregates and Averages (annual editions, 
and Spectator. 


TABLE 3.—WHERE $17,600,000,000 OF AUTOMOBILE COLLI- 
SION DAMAGE INSURANCE PREMIUMS WENT 1959-68 


Premiums (earned). 


Company expenses: 
A 
Overhead -. 
State taxes. 


Total 
Claim adjustment expenses__-_ 
Claimants’ lawyers (estimate). . 


Available to policyholders $10, 900, 000, 000 62 


Source: Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee; 
Derived from Best Aggregates and Averages (annual editions) 
and Spectator. 


TABLE 4.—WHERE $9,400,000,000 OF AUTOMOBILE FIRE, 
THEFT, AND COMPREHENSIVE DAMAGE INSURANCE 
PREMIUMS WENT 1959-68 


Amount Percent 


Premiums (earned) $9, 400, 000, 000 100 
Company expenses: 
Selling 


Total 
Claim adjustment expenses... 
Claimants’ lawyers (estimate). . 


Available to policyholders 


Source: Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee; 
Derived from Bests Aggregates and Averages (annual editions) 


and Spectator. 


TABLE 5.—AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE PREMIUMS WRITTEN AND LOSSES PAID, 1960-69 


Auto bodily injury 


Losses 


zs 


21.5 


Premiums 


premiums 


[Total amounts in billions} 


Auto property damage 

Losses to 
premiums 
(percent) 


Losses to 


(percent) Premiums Losses Premiums 


56.9 
61.2 


59.5 


$11.7 
18.8 


30.5 


$3.8 
6.4 


10.2 


51.9 
51.7 


51.8 


$6.6 
10.5 


17.1 


Auto physical damage 


Total auto insurance 


Losses to 
premiums 
(percent) 


Losses to 
premiums 
(percent) Premiums 


Losses Losses 


53.7 
55.7 


54.9 


4 54.5 
it: 9 57.8 


17.3 56.6 


$34.7 $18.6 
54.3 30.3 


89.0 48.9 


TABLE 6.—COMPARISON OF SELECTED CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES, 1960-65, 1970 (JULY) 


1965.._.... 
1970 Guly).... 


Note: Indexes base, 1957-59=100 percent. “ 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Automobile 


Auto 
insurance 


repairs Gasoline 


1 


103.3 lll. 
106. 130. 
183. 


.0 
118.7 


103.9 
112.6 
144.3 


TABLE 7.—SELECTED CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES RATE OF INCREASE 1970 (JULY) OVER 1960 AND 1965 
[in percent] 


All 


1970 i over 1965. 


32.3 
1970 (July) over 1960. 46.2 


Automobile 


Auto 
insurance 


repairs 


Medical 


care Gasoline Tires 


28.2 
38.9 


35.6 


19.2 0.8 
53.4 5 8 


11.9 5 
14.9 28. 64. 


Note: 1970 over 1960—1.00=percent increase; same for 1970 over 1965. er 
Source: Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee; derived from consumer price indexes. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 


of Labor Statistics. 


S. 4344—INTRODUCTION OF LABO- 
RATORY ANIMAL WELFARE ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1970 


Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend Public Law 89-544, an act of 
August 24, 1966, relating to the care of 
animals used for the purposes of re- 
search, I am pleased to announce that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Washington, (Mr. Macnuson) has joined 
as a cosponsor of this bill, which is eñ- 
titled “Laboratory Animal Welfare Act 
Amendments of 1970.” 

The bill I introduce today is similar 
to two House bills, H.R. 13957 and H.R. 


18637. There were hearings on H.R. 13957 
on June 8 and 9, 1970. On July 27, 1970, 
H.R. 18637 was introduced as a working 
draft reflecting certain changes suggest- 
ed in hearings and informal discussion. 
The bill I propose basically follows H.R. 
18637 but contains additional changes, 
which I understand will be considered by 
the House Subcommittee on Livestock 
and Grains in its executive session to- 
morrow. My purpose in introducing this 
bill is to-demonstrate interest and sup- 
port for the legislation in this body, and 
to enable the Commerce Committee to 
commence its deliberative process with 
the hope of speeding consideration of the 
House bill when it is sent to this body. 


Generally, this bill expands the pro- 
visions of the 1966 act to include exhibi- 
tors of animals, private or public, includ- 
ing zoos and circuses, and to dealers in 
the wholesale pet business. The bill elab- 
orates in greater detail the standards to 
be promulgated and extends coverage to 
all warm-blooded animals. Research fa- 
cilities, dealers, and exhibitors are re- 
quired to maintain records of all dogs, 
cats, and animals not indigenous to the 
United States. Licensing of operators of 
dog and cat auction sales is provided. 

The bill continues to exclude actual re- 
search and experimentation from the 
rules and regulations promulgated for 
animal welfare, although it does require 
that research facilities annually demon- 
strate compliance with professionally ac- 
ceptable standards for animal care. 

The bill specifically excludes local 
retail pet shops as well as State and 
county fairs, rodeos, and purebred dog 
and cat shows. Farm animals are not 
covered, nor are livestock and poultry 
used in agricultural related research. 

There are new enforcement provisions 
covering penalties for persons who inter- 
fere with enforcement officials in the 
performance of their duties, and cover- 
ing individuals who fail to obey a De- 
partment of Agriculture cease-and- 
desist order. 

Mr. President, the unbelievable bru- 
tality we inflict on mammals and birds 
in the name of commerce, and recreation 
is a national disgrace. We stuff wild 
animals into small shipping crates and 
transport them without water, food, 
ventilation, or protection from the 
weather—always shipping too many in 
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callous deference to the fact that many 
die in passage. In the name of bringing 
the happiness of pets into our lives and 
the lives of our children, we turn God's 
creations into pieteous and abject crea- 
tures of fear and misery whose only 
recourse is to stare at man in sullen 
hatred and then to die. 

Our roadside zoos demonstrate, not 
the wonders of nature, but the greed and 
indifference of man. 

We terrorize animals into performing 
our bidding by inflicting physical pain 
and suffering with whips, electric shocks, 
heat, sharp hooks, loud noises—we pull 
out their teeth and claws—and then we 
talked euphemistically about trained 
animals and we applaud at the circus. 

And if the poor animal tries to escape 
from the incredibly hostile environment 
we create for him, we beat him and often 
kill him. 

Congress made an excellent start in 
1966 with the passage of Public Law 
89-544 which for the first time created 
Federal standards for animals destined 
for research laboratories. Clearly those 
same standards should be applied to ex- 
hibitors and dealers. That is the purpose 
of this legislation and I hope it will be 
possible to act favorably on this legis- 
lation in this session of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The bill (S. 4344) to- amend the act of 
August 24, 1966, relating to the care of 
animals used for purposes of research, 
experimentation, exhibition, or held for 
sale as pets, introduced by Mr. Cranston 
(for himself and Mr. MAGNUSON), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 4344 

Be it enacted by the Senate and. House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Laboratory Animal 
Welfare Act amendments of 1970.” 

Src. 2. That the first 18 sections of the Act 
entitled “Am Act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to regulate the transportation, 
sale, and handling of dogs, cats and certain 
other animals intended to be used for pur- 
poses of research or experimentation, and for 
other purposes” approved August 24, 1966 (80 
Stat. 350; 7 U.S.C. 2131 et seq.), are amended 
to read as follows: 

“That, in order to protect the owners of 
animals from theft of their animals, to pre- 
vent the sale or use of animals which have 
been stolen, and to insure that certain ani- 
mals intended for use in research facilities 
or for exhibition purposes or for use as pets 
are provided humane care and treatment, it 
is essential to regulate the transportation, 
purchase, sale, housing, care, handling, and 
treatment of such animals. by persons or 
organizations engaged in using them for re- 
search or experimental purposes or for ex- 
hibition purposes or holding them for sale as 
pets or in transporting, buying, or sélling 


them for any such purposes or use. 
“SEC. 2. When used in this Act— 


“(a) the term ‘person’ includes any indi- 
vidual, partnership, firm, joint stock com- 
pany, corporation, association, trust, estate, 
or other legal entity. 
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“(b) the term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the United States or 
his representative. 

“(c) the term ‘commerce’ means trade, 
traffic, commerce or transportation among 
the several States, or between any State, 
territory, possession, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, and any place outside thereof; or be- 
tween points within the same State, terri- 
tory, or possession, or the District of Colum- 
bia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
but through any place outside thereof; or 
within any territory, possession, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“(d) the term ‘affecting commerce’ means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
or substantially affecting commerce or the 
free flow of commerce, or having led or 
tending to lead to the inhumane care of ani- 
mals used or intended for use for purposes 
of research, experimentation, exhibition, or 
held for sale as pets, by burdening or ob- 
structing or substantially affecting com- 
merce or the free flow of commerce. 

“(e) the term ‘research facility’ means any 
school, institution, organization, or person 
that uses or intends to use animals in re- 
Search, tests, or experiments, and that (1) 
purchases or transports animals affecting 
commerce, or (2) receives funds under a 
grant, award, loan, or contract from a de- 

t, agent, or instrumentality of the 
United States for the purposes of carrying 
out research, tests, or experiments. 

“(f) the term ‘dealer’ means any 
who' for compensation or profit delivers for 
transportation, or transports, except as a 
common carrier, buys, or sells any animals, 
whether alive or dead, affecting commerce 
for research or teaching purposes or for ex- 
hibition purposes or for use as pets. The 
term ‘dealer’ as defined in this Act excludes 
local retail pet shops. 

“(g) the term ‘animal’ means any live or 
dead dog, cat, monkey (nonhuman pri- 
mate), guinea pig, hamster, rabbit, or such 
other warm-blooded animal, as determined 
by the Secretary, being used, or intended for 
use, for research, testing, experimentation, or 
exhibition purposes, or as pets; but not in- 
cluding livestock or poultry used or intended 
for use as farm animals for improving ani- 
mals nutrition, breeding, management or 
production efficiency, or for improving the 
quantity or quality of food or fiber. 

“(h) the term ‘exhibitor’ means any per- 
son (public or private) exhibiting any ani- 
mals, which were purchased in commerce or 
the intended distribution of which animals 
affects commerce, or will affect. commerce, to 
the public for compensation, as determined 
by the Secretary, and includes zoos exhibit- 
ing such animals whether operated for profit 
or not. The term ‘exhibitor’ as defined in this 
Act, excludes state and county fairs, rodeos, 
and purebred dog and cat shows. 

“Sec, 3. The Secretary shall issue licenses 
to dealers and exhibitors upon application 
therefor in such form and manner as he may 
prescribe and upon payment of such fee 
established pursuant to section 23 of this 
Act: Provided, That no such license shall be 
issued until the dealer or exhibitor shall have 
demonstrated that his facilities comply with 
the standards promulgated by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 13 of this Act: Provided, 
however, That any local, retail pet shop or 
any person who derives less than a substan- 
tial portion of his income (as determined by 
the Secretary) from the breeding and rais- 
ing of animals on his own premises and sells 
any such animals shall not be required to 
obtain a license as a dealer or exhibitor un- 
der this Act: The Secretary is further au- 
thorized to license, as dealers or exhibitors, 
persons who do not qualify as dealers or ex- 
hibitors within the meaning of this Act if 
such persons comply with the requirements 
specified above and agree, in writing, to com- 
ply with all the requirements of this Act and 
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the regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
heretinder. 

“Src. 4. No dealer or exhibitor shall sell or 
offer to sell or transport or offer for trans- 
portation affecting commerce to any research 
facility or for exhibition or for use as a pet 
any animal, or buy, sell, offer to buy or 
sell, tramsport or offer for transportation 
affecting commerce to or from another dealer 
or exhibitor under this Act any animal, un- 
less and until such dealer or:exhibitor shall 
have obtained a license from the Secretary 
and such license shall not. haye been sus- 
pended or revoked, 

“Sec. 5. No dealer or exhibitor shall sell or 
otherwise dispose of any dog or cat within 
a period of five business days after the ac- 
quisition of such animal or within such other 
period as may be specified by the Secretary. 

“Sec. 6, Every research facility, and every 
exhibitor not licensed under section 3 of 
this Act, shall register with the Secretary in 
accordance with such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe. 

“Sec, 7, It shall be unlawful for any re- 
search facility to purchase any animal from 
any person except a person holding .a yalid 
license as a dealer or exhibitor issued by the 
Secretary pursuant to this Act unless such 
person is exempted from obtaining such 
license under section 3 of this Act. 

“Sec. 8. No department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the United States which uses 
animals for research or experimentation or 
exhibition shall purchase or otherwise acquire 
any animal for such purposes from any per- 
son except'a person holding a valid license 
as & dealer or exhibitor issued by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to this Act unless such person 
is exempted from obtaining such license 
under sections 3 of this Act. 

“Sec. 9. When construing or enforcing the 
provisions of this Act, the act, omission, or 
failure of any person acting for or employed 
by a research facility, a dealer, or an exhibi- 
tor or a person licensed as a dealer or an 
exhibitor pursuant to the second sentence 
of section 3, within the scope of his employ- 
ment or office, shall be deemed to be the act, 
omission, or failure of such research facility, 
dealer, exhibitor, or licensee as well as of 
such person. 

“SEC. 10. Research facilities, dealers, and ex- 
hibitors shall make, and retain for such rea- 
sonable period of time as the Secretary may 
prescribe such records with respect to the 
purchase, sale, transportation, identification, 
and previous ownership of dogs, cats and an- 
imals not indigenous to the United States as 
the Secretary may prescribe, upon forms sup- 
plied by the Secretary. Such records shall be 
made available at all reasonable times for 
inspection and copying by the Secretary. 

“Src. 11. All animals included in section 
10 of this Act or, in the case of small animals 
where individual identification is not feasi- 
ble, as determined by the Secretary, groups 
of animals delivered for transportation, 
transported purchased or sold affecting com- 
merce by a dealer or exhibitor shall be mark- 
ed or identified at such time and in such 
humane manner as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. © 

“Sec. 12. The. Secretary is authorized to 
promulgate humane standards and record- 
keeping requirements governing the pur- 
chase, handling, or sale of animals, affecting 
commerce, by dealers, research facilities, and 
exhibitors at auction sales. The Secretary is 
also authorized to require the licensing of 
operators of auction sales, where dogs and 
cats are sold affecting commerce, under such 
conditions as he may prescribe, and upon 
payment of such fee as prescribed by the 
Secretary under section 23 of this Act. 

“Sec. 13. The Secretary shall promulgate 
standards to govern the humane handling, 
care, treatment, and, transportation of ani- 
mals by dealers, research, facilities, and ex- 
hibitors. Such standards shall include mini- 
mum requirements with respect to handling, 
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housing, feeding, watering, sanitation, ven- 
tilation, shelter from extremes of weather 
and temperatures, adequate veterinary care, 
including appropriate use of analgesic or 


transq drugs, and separation by spe- 
cies when the Secretary finds such separation 
necessary for the humane handling, care, or 
treatment of animals. In promulgating and 
enforcing standards established pursuant to 
this section, the Secretary is authorized and 
directed to consult experts, including outside 
consultants where indicated, Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed as authorizing the 
Secretary to promulgate rules, regulations, 
or orders with regard to design, outline, 
guidelines or performance ‘of actual research 
or experimentation by a research facility 
as determined by such research facility: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Secretary shall re- 
quire, at least annually, every research fa- 
cility to show that professionally acceptable 
standards governing the care, treatment, and 
use of animals, including reference to the 
use of anesthetic; analgesic, and tranquiliz- 
ing drugs, during experimentation are being 
followed by the research facility during ac- 
tual research or experimentation. 

“Sec. 14. Any department, agency, or in- 
strumentality of the United States having 
laboratory animal facilities shall comply with 
the standards promulgated by the Secretary 
for a research facility under section 13. Any 
department, agency, or instrumentality of 
the standards promulgated by the Secretary 
under section 13. 

“Sec. 15. (a) The Secretary shall consult 
and cooperate with other Federal depart- 
ments, agencies, or instrumentalities con- 
cerned with the welfare of animals used for 
research, experimentation or exhiibtion when 
establishing standards pursuant to section 13 
and in carrying out the purposes of this Act. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to coop- 
erate with the officials of the various States 
or political subdivisions thereof in carrying 
out the purposes of this Act and the pur- 
poses of any State or local legislation or 
ordinance on the same subject. 

“Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary shall make 
such investigations or inspections as he 
deems necessary to determine whether any 
dealer, exhibitor, research facility, or oper- 
ator of an auction sale subject to section 12 
of this Act, has violated or is violating any 
provision of this Act or any regulation or 
standard issued thereunder, and for such 
purposes, the Secretary shall, at all reason- 
able times, have access to the places of busi- 
ness. and the facilities, animals, and records 
(as required in section 10 of this Act) of 
any such dealer, exhibitor, research facility, 
or operator of an auction sale, The Secretary 
shall promulgate such rules and regulations 
as he deems necessay to permit inspectors to 
confiscate or destroy in a humane manner 
any animal found to be suffering as a result 
of @ failure to comply with any provision of 
this Act or any regulation or standard issued 
thereunder if (1) such animal is held by a 
dealer, (2) such animal is held by an ex- 
hibitor, (3) such animal is held by a research 
facility and is no longer required by such 
research facility to carry out the research, 
test, or experiment for which such animal 
has been utilized, or (4) such animal is 
held by an operator of an auction sale. 

“(b) Any person who forcibly assaults, 
resists, opposes, impedes, intimidates, or in- 
terferes with any person while engaged in 
or on account of the performance of his 
official duties under this Act shall be fined 
not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not 
more than three years or both. Whoever, in 
the commission of such acts, uses a deadly 
or dangerous weapon shall be fined not miore 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 
ten years, or both. Whoever kills any person 
while engaged in or on account of the per- 
formance of his official duties under this 
Act shall be punished as provided under 
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sections’ 1111 and 1114 of title 18, United 
States Code. 

“(e) For the efficient administration and 
enforcement of this Act, the provisions (in- 
cluding penalties of sections 6, 8, 9, and 10 
of the Act entitled “An Act to create a Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, to define its powers 
and duties, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 26, 1914 (38 Stat. 721-723, 
as amended; 15 U.S.C. 46, 48, 49, and 50) 
(except paragraphs (c) through (h) of sec- 
tion 6 and the last paragraph of section 9), 
and the provisions of subsection 409(1) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 (48 Stat. 
1096, as amended; 47 U.S.C. 409(1)), are 
made applicable to the jurisdiction, powers 
and duties of the Secretary in administering 
and enforcing the provisions of this Act and 
to any person, firm, or corporation with re- 
spect to whom such authority is exercised. 
The Secretary may prosecute any inquiry 
necessary to his duties under this Act in 
any part of the United States, including any 
territory, or possession ‘thereof, the District 
of Columbia, or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. The powers conferred by said 
sections 9 and 10 of the Act of September 26, 
1914, as amended, on the district courts of 
the United States may be exercised for the 
Pp of this Act by any district court of 
the United States, The United States district 
courts, the District Court of Guam, the 
District Court of the Virgin Islands, the 
highest court of American Samoa, and the 
United States Courts of the other territories, 
are vested with jurisdiction specifically to 
enforce, and to prevent and restrain viola- 
tions of this Act, and shall have jurisdiction 
in all other kinds of cases arising under this 
Act, except as provided in sections 19(b) 
and 20(b) of this Act. 

“Sec, 17. The Secretary shall promulgate 
rules and regulations requiring dealers, ex- 
hibitors, research facilities, and operators of 
auction sales subject to section 12 of this 
Act, to permit inspection of their animals 
and records at reasonable hours upon re- 
quest by legally constituted law-enforcement 
agencies in search of lost animals, 

“Sec. 18. Not later than March of each year 
following the enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall submit to the President of 
the Senate and Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a comprehensive and detailed 
written report with respect to— 

“(1) the identification of all research fa- 
cilities, exhibitors, and other persons and 
establishments licensed by the Secretary un- 
der section 3 and section 12 of this Act; 

“(2) the nature and place of all investiga- 
tions and inspections conducted by the Sec- 
retary under section 16 of this Act, and all 
reports received by the Secretary under sec- 
tion. 13 of this Act; and 

“(3) recommendations for legislation to 
improve the administration of this Act or 
any provision thereof.” 

Sec. 3. Section 19 of the Act of August 24, 
1966 (7 U.S.C. 2149) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 19. (a) If the Secretary has reason 
to believe that any dealer, exhibitor, or op- 
erator of an auction sale subject. to section 
12 of this Act, has violated or is violating 
any provisions of this Act, or any of the 
rules or regulations or standards promul- 
gated by the Secretary hereunder, he may 
make such order that such person shall cease 
and desist from continuing such violation, 
and if such person is licensed under this 
Act, the Secretary may also suspend such 
person’s license temporarily, but not to ex- 
ceed twenty-one days, and after notice and 
opportunity for hearing, may suspend for 
such additional period as he may specify 
or revoke such license, if such violation is 
determined to have occurred. Any dealer, 
exhibitor, or operator of an auction sale 
subject to section 12 of this Act, who know- 
ingly fails to obey a cease and desist order 
made by the Secretary under this section, 
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shall be subject to a civil penalty of $500 for 
each offense, and each day during which 
such failure continues, shall be deemed a 
separate offense. 

“(b) Any dealer, exhibitor, or operator 
of an auction sale aggrieved by a final order 
of the Secretary issued pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section may, within sixty 
days after entry of such an order, seek re- 
view of such order in the United States court 
of appeals for the circuit in which such per- 
son has his principal place of business, or 
in the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of, Columbia Circuit, in. accordance 
with the provisions of sections 701-706 of 
title 5, United States Code. Judicial review 
of any such order shall be upon the record 
upon which the final determination and or- 
der of the Secretary were based. 

“(c) Any dealer, exhibitor, or operator 
of an auction sale subject to section 12 of 
this Act, who violates any provision of this 
Act shall, on conviction thereof, be subject 
to imprisonment’ for not more than one 
year, or a fine of not more than $1,000, or 
both.” 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 20 of the 
Act of August 24, 1966 (7 U.S.C. 2150(a)) 
is amended by inserting “or standards” after 
“regulations” in the place where such word 
appears. 

Src. 6. Subsection (b) of section 20 of the 
Act of August 24, 1966 (7 U.S.C. 2150(b)) is 
amended to read.as follows: 

“(b) Any research facility aggrieved by a 
final order of the Secretary, issued pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this Act, may within 
sixty days after entry of such order, seek 
review of such order in the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which such 
research facility has its principal place of 
business, or in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circult, 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
701-706 of title 5, United States Code. Judi- 
cial review of any such order shall be upon 
the. record upon which the final determina- 
tion and order of the Secretary were based.” 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect one year after the date of 
enactment of the Act, except that the 
amendments made by section 2 of this Act 
to sections 16, 17, 19, and 20 of the Act of 
August 24, 1966 (7 U.S.C. 2146, 2147, 2149, 
and 2150), which shall become effective 
thirty days after enactment of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
5. 39 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, last 
year I introduced S. 39, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell, under certain circumstances, min- 
eral rights which have been reserved by 
the Federal Government to the individ- 
ual who owns the surface rights which 
were patented under the Stockgrazing 
Homestead Act. 

Mr. President, the Interior Committee 
has acted on other bills which would pro- 
vide a sale of the mineral rights in spé- 
cific cases: Those of us who represent 
public land States know that these prob- 
lems often occur and’ justice and equity 
often require the transfer of the mineral 
rights to the surface owner. 

It would be much more efficient to pro- 
vide a general framework to transfer 
these mineral rights. I believe S. 39 pro- 
vides the necessary general framework 
and a system of checks to insure that 
this power of the Secretary is not abused. 

Mr. President; I am proud that three 
of my colleagues on the Senate Interior 
Committee have asked to cosponsor S. 
39. I ask unanimous consent that, at 
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the next printing, the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Fannin), and the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) be added as 
cosponsors of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

s. 3311 


At the request of the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typincs), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits), the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 3311, the crime 
insurance bill, to assure the availability 
of crime insurance at reasonable rates to 
homeowners and shopkeepers. 

S. 3785 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick), I ask unanimous consent 
that, at the next printing, the name of 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH), 
be added as a cosponsor of S. 3785, to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to au- 
thorize educational assistance and home 
loan benefits to wives of members of the 
Armed Forces who are missing in action 
or prisoners of war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son). Without obligation, it is so ordered. 


8. 3795 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick), I ask unanimous consent 
that, at the next printing, the name of 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH) 
be added as a cosponsor of S. 3795, to 
amend the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Re- 
lief Act of 1940, as amended, in order to 
extend under certain circumstances the 
expiration date specified in a power of at- 
torney executed by a member of the 
Armed Forces who is missing in action or 
held as a prisoner of war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

5. 3960 


At the request of the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typincs), the Senator 
from California (Mr. Cranston), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. McCar- 
THY), the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON), the Senator from Oregon (Mr, 
Packwoop), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Witt1aMs), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH), were added as 
cosponsors of S. 3960, the Mass Trans- 
portation Financing Act, a bill to provide 
States the option of using Highway Trust 
Fund money for mass transit purposes. 

S. 4055 


At the request of the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), and the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA), were added as cosponsors of 8. 
4055, the administration’s proposed Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1970. 


8. 4106 


At the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. BYRD), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Grave.) and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) were 
added as cosponsors of S. 4106, to amend 
the Public Health Service Act in order 
to provide for the establishment of a 
National Health Service Corps. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 460—RESOLU- 
TION REPORTED AUTHORIZING 
THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY TO EXPEND 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
460); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 460 

Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency is hereby authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, dur- 
ing the Ninety-first Congress, $5,000 in addi- 
tion to the amount, and for the same pur- 
pose, specified in section 134(a) of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act approved August 2, 
1946. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO, 897 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the able Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. CANNON), I am asked 
to state that he will propose an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1. The Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon) will introduce and 
speak in behalf of his’substitute later in 
the week. At this time, in order that 
Senators may study the proposed sub- 
stitute, I ask unanimous consent, on be- 
half of the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), that. the substitute be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son). The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table; 
and, without objection, the amendment 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 897) is as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT No. 897 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 

and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution only if ratified by three-fourths of 
the legislatures of the several States: 


“Article — 


“SEcTION 1. The Executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of four years, and, together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same term, 
be elected as provided in this article. No per- 
son constitutionally ineligible for the office 
of President shall be eligible for the office of 
Vice President. 

“Sec. 2. The President and Vice President 
shall be elected by the people of the several 
States and the District of Columbia. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature, 
except that the legislature of any State may 
prescribe lesser qualifications with respect to 
residence therein. The electors in the District 
of Columbia shall have such qualifications 
as the Congress may prescribe. The places 
and manner of holding such election in each 
State shall be prescribed by the legislature 
thereof, but the Congress may at any time 
by law make or alter such regulations. The 
place and manner of holding such election in 
the District of Columbia shall be prescribed 
by the Congress. The Congress shall deter- 
mine the time of such election, which shall 
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be the same throughout the United States. 
Until otherwise determined by the Congress, 
such election shall be held on the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in November of 
the year preceding the year in which the 
regular term of the President is to begin. 

“Sec. 3. Each State shall be entitled to a 
number of electoral yotes equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to 
which such State may be entitled in the Con- 
gress. The District of Columbia shall be 
entitled to a number of electoral votes equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to which such Dis- 
trict would be entitled if it were a State, 
but in no event more than the least pop- 
ulous State. 

“Sec. 4. Within forty-five days after such 
election, or at such time as Congress shall 
direct, the official custodian of the election 
returns of each State and the District of 
Columbia shall make distinct lists of all 
persons for whom votes were cast for Presi- 
dent and the number of votes cast for each 
person, and the total vote cast by the elec- 
tors of the State or the District for all per- 
sons for President, which lists he shall sign 
and certify and transmit sealed to the seat 
of the Government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. On 
the 6th day of January following the elec- 
tion, unless the Congress by law appoints 
a different day not earlier than the 4th day 
of January and not later than the 10th day 
of January, the President of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all certificates and the 
votes shall then be counted. Each person 
for whom votes were cast for President in 
each State and the District of Columbia 
shall be credited with such proportion of 
the electoral votes thereof as he received of 
the total vote cast by the electors therein 
for President. In making the computation, 
fractional numbers less than one one-thou- 
sandth shall be disregarded. The person hav- 
ing the greatest aggregate number of elec- 
toral votes of the States and the District of 
Columbia for President shall be President, 
if such number be at least 40 per centum of 
the whole number of such electoral votes. If 
no person has received at least 40 per centum 
of the whole number of such electoral votes, 
or if two persons have received an identical 
number of such electoral votes which is at 
least 40 per centum of the whole number of 
electoral votes, then from the persons hay- 
ing the two greatest numbers of such elec- 
toral votes for President, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives sitting in joint 
session shall choose immediately, by ballot, 
the President. A majority of the votes of 
the combined membership of the Senate and 
House of Representatives shall be necessary 
for a choice. 

“Sec. 5. The Vice President shall be like- 
wise elected, at the same time, in the same 
manner, and subject to the same provisions 
as the President. 

“Sec. 6. The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the death of any of the per- 
sons from whom the Senate and the House 
of Representatives may choose a President 
whenever the right of choice shall be de- 
volved upon them, and for the case of death 
of any of the persons from whom the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives may 
choose a Vice President whenever the right 
of choice shall have devolved upon them. 
The Congress shall have power to enforee 
this article by appropriate legislation. 

“Src. 7. The following provisions of the 
Constitution are hereby repealed: paragraphs 
1, 2, 3, and 4 of section 1, article II; the 
twelfth article of amendment; section 4 of 
the twentieth article of amendment; and the 
twenty-third article of amendment. 

“Sec. 8. This article shall take effect on 
the Ist day of February following its ratifi- 
cation, except that this article shall be in- 
operative unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by the 
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legislatures of three-fourths of the States 

within seven years from the date of its sub- 

mission to the States by the Congress.”. 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 898,899, AND 901 


Mr. ERVIN submitted three amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to provide for the direct popular 
election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 900 

Mr. ERVIN (for himself, Mr. COOPER, 
and Mr. McGee) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1970— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 902 


Mr. MONDALE (for himself, Mr. Mon- 
TOYA, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. HARRISON, Mr. 
McGovern, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Hucues, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. NELSON, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
BURDICK, Mr. HARTKE, and Mr. BAYH) 
submitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H.R. 18546) to establish improved pro- 
grams for the benefit of producers and 
consumers of dairy products, wool, wheat, 
feed grains, cotton, and other commodi- 
ties, to extend the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 


as amended, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he 
submitted the amendment appear later 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 756 TO H.R. 17550 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) , I ask unani- 
mous. consent that, at the next printing, 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typ- 
mIncs) be added as a cosponsor of Amend- 
ment No. 756 to H.R: 17550, to amend 
the Social Security Act to provide in- 
creases in benefits, to improve computa- 
tion methods, and to raise the earnings 
base under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system, to make im- 
provements in the medicare, medicaid, 
and maternal child health programs with 
emphasis upon improvements in the op- 
erating effectiveness of such programs, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


LEGISLATION REMAINING BEFORE 
SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in his mes- 
sage to Congress last Friday, President 
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Nixon has made an eloquent call for co- 
operation between the executive and leg- 
islative branches. I would urge Sena- 
tors—both on the Democratic side and 
on the Republican side of the aisle—to 
give this message careful thought. The 
President has asked for bipartisan con- 
sideration of his legislative program. It 
will serve no useful purpose if Congress 
reacts to this message in a partisan 
manner. 

In truth; the President has been quite 
fair in pointing out those pieces of leg- 
islation which Congress has enacted. 
Particularly notable are the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969, the Economic Opportunity 
Act, the Postal Reorganization Act, and 
the Employment Security Amendments 
of 1970. All of these bills are fully quali- 
fied for the title “landmark legislation” 
and Congress can be justly proud of its 
role in bringing them to fruition. 

In his message the President also 
points.out the other meaningful legisla- 
tion on which Congress has cooperated 
fully with the executive branch. Con- 
gress consented to the President’s execu- 
tive reorganization plan which provided 
for the establishment of the new Office of 
Management and Budget and the Do- 
mestic Council. It approved the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for the Commission on 
Population Growth and the American 
Future, and that Commission is now in 
operation, 

Other major bills Congress has passed 
are the Emergency Home Finance Act 
and two pieces of legislation in the criti- 
cal area of crime: the District of Colum- 
bia Court Reform and Criminal Proce- 
dure Act and an amendment to the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act which 
will provide more effective methods for 
dealing with young people in the Fed- 
eral criminal justice system. 

Finally, Congress just last week sent 
to the President for his signature the 
District of Columbia nonvoting delegate 
bill. This legislation is not a final remedy 
for the serious problems of the District 
of Columbia—that the President has 
called one of the truly unacceptable 
facts of American life—but it is a first 
and necessary step. 

All of the bills I have mentioned are 
proposals put forth by the President on 
which my Senators have worked hard 
and diligently—both in committee and 
on the floor of the Senate. In his mes- 
sage, the President has commended 
Members for their action and to that I 
would like to add my personal thanks. 
Both the President and I recognize full 
well that most of this legislation would 
not have passed Congress without bi- 
partisan support. 

President Nixon has also noted in Fri- 
day’s message some of the areas in which 
he has been able to achieve reforms by 
Executive action. Particularly in the 
field of education, the administration 
has created the Office of Child Develop- 
ment within HEW; the President’s Com- 
mission on School Finance is now 
examining the problems associated with 
financial support to schools; the right to 
read has been established as a prime 
educational goal and a National Reading 
Council has been appointed to monitor 
the Nation’s progress toward that goal. 
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However, my colleagues understand 
full well that under our system of gov- 
ernment the reforms a President can 
make by Executive action are extremely 
limited. Major reforms require the con- 
sent of Congress. As the President noted; 
in an era when reform is so urgent, it 
is time now to act. 

In his message the President men- 
tioned the Federal Economy Act. I shall 
now discuss that proposal in some detail 
because I believe it is a good illustration 
of the dilemma which the President has 
addressed. 

In his Federal Economy Act message 
in February of this year President Nixon 
listed 57 actions which could be taken 
to reduce unnecessary Federal spending. 
These changes would have saved $2.1 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1971. Of the total of 
57, reductions, the President estimated 
that 42 could be taken by Executive ac- 
tion; the remaining 15 would require 
congressional action. 

Despite prodding by the President last 
month, the record of Congress on the 
Federal Economy Act—as compared 
with that of the administration—is not 
good. In those areas where the Presi- 
dent has been free to act he has ac- 
complished 100 percent of the savings 
planned. However, more than half of the 
changes which require congressional 
action have not been put into effect. 
Further, the Congress is blocking over 
$170 million of the savings which the 
President proposed to achieve by execu- 
tive action. Overall, the Congress is not 
acting on over $700 million in savings, or 
one-third of the President’s proposals. 

As an example, one item in the Federal 
Economy Act was the disposition of the 
Alaska Railroad. The administration has 
estimated that $100 million could be 
realized from the sale of the Alaska 
Railroad, which has become an attrac- 
tive investment in light of the rapid 
development. now taking place in Alaska. 
Bills to authorize this sale are pending 
in the Commerce Committees of both 
Houses of Congress—yet no hearings 
have been held in either committee. 

Some Senators may have good reasons 
why the Federal Government should 
continue to subsidize the Alaska Rail- 
road and not realize this $100 million 
saving. But I believe all will agree that 
the idea has sufficient merit to at least 
be considered in committee. 

In a larger sense, consideration is 
what the President asked for Friday. 
Consideration of -his legislative pro- 
gram. All Senators will not agree with 
that program—in fact, many will -dis- 
agree very loudly—but that is not the 
point. The President’s proposals deserve 
to be aired in free and open discussion. 
In the arena which only Congress can 
provide. 

Mr, President, I would ask Senators to 
consider now some of the ideas which 
the President has proposed and Con- 
gress has not disposed. 

At a time when the average American 
citizen is more concerned about crime 
than almost any other issue, Congress 
has had legislation to deal with this 
problem before it for almost a year, but 
has acted only on two of the President’s 
bills. This fact might be understandable 
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if Congress had proposed its own legis- 
lation in this area—but it has not done 


so. 

The administration has proposed the 
Controlled Dangerous Substances Act, 
the Organized Crime Control Act, 
wagering tax amendments, Bail Reform 
Act amendments, the Protection of 
Minors From Obscenity Act and the Pro- 
hibition of Transportation of Salacious 
Advertising Act, the Criminal Justice 
Act amendments, the omnibus crime 
control and safe streets amendment, 
and the explosives regulation proposals 
and amendments. 

The President has asked for this legis- 
lation, the American people have clearly 
let it be known that they want such pro- 
tection—but still there has been no ac- 
tion from the House of Representatives, 
although the Senate has disposed of al- 
most all of the crime legislation propos- 
als of major concern. Consider—among 
bills not yet enacted by Congress—the 
importance of the explosives regula- 
tion proposals and amendments, which 
would regulate the business of importing, 
manufacturing, or dealing in explosives 
and prohibit the purchase of explosives 
by mail. 

Today bombings and the resulting 
deaths of innocent bystanders have be- 
come almost commonplace in Amer- 
ica. Yet Congress has had the legislation 
necessary to control such acts of violence 
on its back shelf for almost a full year. 
Is it any wonder that public opinion polls 
show that American opinion of the Con- 
gress is at the lowest point in 5 years? 

Another area of great concern to the 
American citizen is consumer protection. 
The President has sent to Congress the 
Consumer Representation Act, the Con- 
sumer Protection Act, the Consumer 
Product Testing Act, the Drug Identi- 
fication Act, and the Consumer War- 
ranty Act. Again, almost a year has 
passed, but not one of these bills, except 
a modified warranty bill passed by the 
Senate, has been acted on by either body 
of Congress. 

The President has proposed legislation 
to create an Occupational Health and 
Safety Board, the Employee Benefits 
Protection Act, the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Enforcement Act, the Emer- 
gency Public Interest Protection Act, and 
the establishment of a National Special 
Industries Commission. Congress has not 
passed any of this proposed legislation. 

In the vital field of education the ad- 
ministration has—as I have already 
noted—taken certain steps by executive 
action to achieve reforms. But much 
wider reform is needed here, and this will 
require action by Congress. In two major 
messages last March the President sent 
up a program for reform of elementary 
and secondary education and for re- 
form of higher education. It is time now 
for Congress to consider the President’s 
proposals for a National Institute of 
Education, the emergency school aid 
program, the National Student Loan As- 
sociation, and the National Foundation 
for Higher Education. 

The same holds true for the Presi- 
dent’s urban affairs proposals. The Sen- 
ate has passed a bill which is similar to 
the President’s Urban Mass Transpor- 
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tation Assistance Act but the House has 
not acted. Neither body of the Congress 
has acted on the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1970. 

In the field of foreign trade neither 
the House or Senate has acted on the 
Trade Act of 1969. The Merchant Marine 
Act amendments have been passed by 
the House but still await Senate action. 

In his message to Congress Friday, 
President Nixon said: 

The most neglected and the most rapidly 
deteriorating aspect of our national life is 
the environment in which we live. 


The President has taken a number of 
executive actions designed to improve 
the quality of our environment but a 
great many of his proposals require con- 
gressional action, and they are still 
pending before the legislature. 

It has not been my intention to bore 
the Senate today with the long lists of 
pending legislation which I have re- 
counted. It was rather to impress upon 
the Senate the sheer bulk of the Presi- 
dent’s proposals we have not acted upon. 
In many cases, the need for this legisla- 
tion cannot be doubted. As one example, 
the social security amendments proposed 
by the President, which would provide 
an automatic cost-of-living adjustment 
in social security amendments so that 
our elderly citizens will not be hurt by 
inflation they could do nothing to either 
prevent or to avoid. This legislation has 
passed the House but still awaits action 
in the Senate. 

Other administration proposals before 
Congress include the Revenue Sharing 
Act of 1969 and the Manpower Training 
Act, which will be historic milestones if 
they are passed. 

Whether we are dealing with basic re- 
forms or broad questions of public pol- 
icy, the fact remains that there is much 
to be done and time is slipping away. 
While it may be convenient to postpone 
or stall this legislation, that is not in 
the public interest and it is not why the 
voters of our States have sent us to 
Congress. 

President Nixon has recognized that 
America is in an era of change. He has 
sent to Congress proposed legislation 
that will help cope with that change and 
it is now up to us to prove that we too 
can change—that we can provide leader- 
ship rather than being dragged by the 
heels into the decade of the 1970's. 

The President expressed this thought 
better than I at the end of his call for 
cooperation, when he said: 

Matters press, we cannot wait for politics. 
We must seek a record of achievement all 
can share. It may be that none of us knows 
how fateful the outcome will prove. 


Mr. President, as I indicated last 
Thursday during the discussion of the 
schedule of business, there may be other 
measures than those already scheduled 
which should be acted upon. The Presi- 
dent has now listed a number of these 
proposals which he hopes Congress will 
consider. 

I am realistic enough to realize that all 
of the unacted upon measures cannot be 
considered if we are to adjourn sine die 
in mid-October. It would, I feel, be possi- 
ble to act on some of the measures re- 
quested by the President. 
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Accordingly, I ask the ranking mem- 
bers of all standing committees to at- 
tempt through the chairmen of the com- 
mittees, to give consideration toward 
moving to the Senate floor as many of 
the President’s proposals as possible. 

In addition, I have asked all ranking 
minority members of the standing com- 
mittees to give me by Wednesday their 
best estimate as to how many, if any, of 
the unacted upon measures in the Presi- 
dent’s message can be sent to the Senate 
for action, either by mid-October or, if 
we should be unfortunate enough to 
have to return, between mid-November 
and Christmas, 

I think that I should point out that a 
considerable share of the proposals listed 
by the President either have already 
been passed by this body or are scheduled 
for action under the schedule announced 
last week by the majority leader. 

As was mentioned last Thursday a 
number of times, while much remains to 
be done, with cooperation and diligence 
to our duties and by working long hours 
I, being the eternal optimist, feel we can, 
with discipline, meet the sine die ad- 
journment date of mid-October. 


URBAN GROWTH POLICY 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
August-September 1970, issue of City, 
the bimonthly magazine of the National 
Urban Coalition, contains a thought- 
provoking article by Donald Canty en- 
titled “What Is This Thing Called Urban 
Growth Policy?” As its editor, Mr. Canty 
has sought to make City a more effective 
instrument of urban improvement. As a 
writer, Mr. Canty has told us what an 
“urban growth policy” is not and cau- 
tions us that it may be an idea whose 
time has come—and already is passing. 

Mr. President, because of the percep- 
tiveness of Mr. Canty’s remarks, I ask 
unanimous consent that his article be 
printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WEaT Is THIS THING CALLED URBAN GROWTH 
Po.icr? 

The concept of a national urban growth 
policy may be an idea whose time has finally 
come—and is rapidly going. It began entering 
the public and political consciousness a scant 
two years ago (in large part because of the 
efforts of an ad hoc group of government 
officials and others called the National Com- 
mittee on Urban Growth Policy; the orator- 
ical interest of then-Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman in achieving something 
called “urban-rural balance”; and a dili- 
gently researched, if less-than-lucidly ex- 
pressed, report by the Advisory Commisston 
on Intergovernmental Relations) . 

The idea reached its apogee early this year 
when it showed up first in the President's 
State of the Union Message and then in 
legislation bearing such sterling Democratic 
names as those of Senators Muskie and 
Sparkman. The Administration, it became 
known, was busily preparing legislation of 
its own. Enthusiastic expressions of support 
for urban growth policy came from Secre- 
taries Romney of HUD and Stans of Com- 
merce (see City for June-July}. 

Since then, interest in the idea has per- 
ceptibly subsided. The Administration made 
no secret of its distaste for the Democratic 
bill (principally sponsored in the House by 
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Rep. Thomas Ludlow Ashley of Ohio)—and, 
in late spring, let word out that there would 
be no Administration alternative offered this 
year. The reasons for the subsidence, which 
also was manifested in some skeptical com- 
mentaries in the press, were not entirely 
clear; but, in addition to political and eco- 
nomie considerations, they seemed to in- 
clude overenthusiasm on the part of some 
proponents of the idea, obfuscation by some 
opponents, and a consequent confusion over 
just what this thing called urban growth 
policy might be, do, and cost. 

It will be argued here that the idea is 
eminently worth reviving; that, indeed, the 
stakes riding on it are very high in terms of 
the nation’s future. The first step in its re- 
vival must be the clearing away of the gen- 
eral confusion, A good place to start is by 
examining some of the things which an ur- 
ban growth policy needs to do to significantly 
alter the future, and some of the things it is 
not. 

First among the goals of an urban growth 
policy must be the opening of new options 
and opportunities for the poor and mi- 
norities. 

The growth period just past—wartime to 
midcentury—has effectively diminished these 
options and opportunities. 

The developmental history of the period 
is depressingly famillar in this respect. Both 
economic and population growth have oc- 
curred mainly in the suburbs. Yet the poor 
have been priced out of the suburbs and the 
minorities kept out by an ingenious variety 
of exclusionary devices. Combined with 
waves of rural-to-metropolitan migration, 
the result has been the continual and seem- 
ingly inexorable spread of slums and ghettos 
in the central cities—and our present metro- 
politan condition of de facto apartheid. 
Three-fourths of the nation now shares the 
precarious and unpleasant experience of 
living in a house divided. 

A second goal of urban growth policy 
must be the less profligate use of natural 
resources—notably air, water, and land. We 
are at last awakening to the degree to which 
past growth has wasted and polluted these 
resources. The fact needs no elaboration; it 
is part of the dally life experience of the 
same three-fourths of the nation and is 
spreading to plague the rest. 

A third goal must be to create a living 
environment that is more efficient and more 
nourishing to both body and spirit. The en- 
vironment built in the process of past 
growth is perhaps the most unlovely ag- 
glomeration of unrelated objects ever as- 
sembled by civilized man. It not only as- 
saults the eye; it also doesn’t work, not 
even for those of a suitable color and degree 
of affluence to seek the satisfactions of sub- 
urbia, For all but the most affluent metro- 
politan Americans, choices of living arrange- 
ments involve a series of tradeoffs in which 
the price of convenience and amenity can 
be very high indeed. 

For example, the choice of a suburban 
house and garden means leaying behind the 
kind of cultural, educational, and even 
medical. facilities which only city-size con- 
centrations of population can support. It 
also means, most often, a long commute on 
clogged highways or laggardly public trans- 
portation. 

There are known ways, ways used for gen- 
erations in other nations, to lower these 
prices and make the tradeoffs less painful. 
They involve something called planning, 
which in America has been a paper exercise, 
divorced from the realities of both develop- 
ment and politics. For the sakes of the built 
and the natural environment, then, a major 
goal of urban growth policy must be to make 
planning possible. 

The following are some of the things 
which an urban growth policy designed to 
meet these goals is not. 

1. It ig not simply a settlement policy. 
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Former Secretary Freeman, in his quest for 
“urban-rural balance,” and Secretary Stans, 
in his warnings against the prospect of “an 
anthill society,” essentially were arguing for 
a policy that would stem urban growth and 
divert population elsewhere. 

Implicit in their and others’ arguments 
was the traditional Jeffersonian-American 
view that the city is a place of evil, an un- 
natural and destructive environment for 
man. They expressed concern for the city, 
but mainly in terms of preventing its inun- 
dation by migration. Secretary Freeman ad- 
yocated slowing this migration at its rural 
source by inducing growth in smali non- 
metropolitan communities. The Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
also placed considerable stress on this ap- 
proach, which it termed the creation of 
“alternate growth centers.” Such an ap- 
proach could properly be part of an urban 
growth policy, but not the whole, For one 
thing, experience elsewhere indicates that 
only limited success can be expected of any 
effort to put a lid on the growth of major 
metropolises. Britain, with its long and dis- 
tinguished planning history, has not suc- 
ceeded in stopping London from growing; 
and Russia, with its centralized state powers, 
has experienced similar frustration in respect 
to Moscow. 

Also, migration has ceased to be the prob- 
lem for the cities that it was in postwar 
decades. The Census Bureau, in fact, tells 
us that migration from the rural South to 
the urban North has almost entirely ceased, 

But the major reason for distinguishing 
between a settlement policy and an urban 
growth policy that would meet the above 
goals is that a settlement policy would deal 
only with where growth occurs, The more 
crucial matters are how it occurs in terms of 
environmental quality and whom it serves. 
Without these qualitative and social compo- 
nents, a settlement policy could merely re- 
sult in re-creation of the waste and divisive- 
ness of past growth in new locations. 

2. An urban growth policy is not a “new 
towns” program. When the National Com- 
mittee on Urban Growth Policy released its 
report, the recommendation that dominated 
press attention was for “the creation of 100 
new communities averaging 100,000 popula- 
tion each and 10 new communities of at least 
1 million in population.” The committee 
made clear that its specifications for the new 
communities would include the qualitative 
and social factors previously cited. 

But the committee also had to admit that 
even its ambitious new-communities pro- 
gram would only accommodate 20 per cent of 
the growth anticipated in the remainder of 
this century. Once again, the fact must be 
accepted that most of this growth will occur 
in or around present metropolitan areas. 

Like “alternate growth centers,” then, new 
communities can only be expected to be a 
partial solution, not the whole of urban 
growth policy. 

8. An urban growth policy is not a public 
works program. The question it addresses is 
not whether we build enough housing and 
other community facilities for the popula- 
tion increment in the coming decades of 
growth. Rather, such a policy addresses the 
aforementioned questions of where, how, and 
for whom we build. 

This distinction impacts heavily upon the 
further question of what an urban growth 
policy would cost. 

The Administration explained its decision 
to defer urban growth legislation on the 
grounds of economy. However, a HUD offi- 
cial acknowledged that no particular policy 
proposals had been “costed out” in detail, 
and that the decision was based mainly on 
concern for the “psychological ” of 
introducing large new ideas at this inflation- 
ary moment in 

Similarly, the Administration based its op- 
Position to the Democratic bill on grounds 
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that it would cost $22 billion. But an assidu- 
ous survey of HUD and White House sources 
by this magazine turned up no computa- 
tion on which this figure had been based. 

What would be the costs of an urban 
growth policy adequate to meet the goals 
above? Clearly no answer can be ventured 
without such a policy in detail, 
which is a task beyond the purview of this 
essay. 

But some general points about cost can be 
made. 

In any computation, a careful breakdown 
must be made between those costs which 
the nation would face anyway and those 
which could be directly assigned to the 
urban growth policy in question. Thus, the 
matter of whether the nation meets its 
housing deficits and commitments, partic- 
ularly for the poor, is not a matter of wheth- 
er or not the nation has an urban growth 
policy. 

The second point relates to the crucial 
resource of land. It is difficult to conceive 
how an urban growth policy could meet all 
of these goals without more direct and posi- 
tive public involvement in land deployment. 
Until now, we have relied mainly on negative 
devices, such as zoning, to assert the public 
interest in the way land is used, and to 
make planning possible. The present metro- 
politan environment is sufficient evidence of 
the failure of this approach. 

There is a growing body of opinion that 
the only way the public can effectively in- 
fluence the deployment of land—and thus 
the course of future urban development— 
is to own it. The National Committee on Ur- 
wan Growth Policy proposed a system by 
which states (or state-chartered agencies) 
would buy land in the path of urban growth 
with the help of federal loans or grants; put 
in the roads, utilities, and other public fa- 
cilities that would make the land develop- 
able; make detailed plans for its use, in- 
cluding specifications for accommodation 
of the poor and minorities; then sell it to 
private developers, stipulating adherence to 
the plan. 

Such a proposal could be the revenue- 
producing element of an urban growth pol- 
icy. At present, the public pays the bill for 
making land suitable for development. This 
raises the value of the land, but the profit 
goes to private owners—often speculators. 
The committee’s proposed system would re- 
turn the profit to the public, along with 
benefits of a nourishing and humane en- 
vironment. 


FTC LOOKS AT LACK OF OIL PRICE 
COMPETITION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at 
long last, the Federal Trade Commission 
is going to investigate the lack of price 
competition in the oil industry. 

Lawrence G. Meyer, the brilliant new 
Director of the Office of Policy Planning 
and Evaluation of the FTC, pointed out 
in a recent speech the lack of price com- 
petition in the oil industry and promised 
that the FTC would look into it. This 
lack of price competition is characteris- 
tic of oligopolic industries and only re- 
sults in increasing consumer costs and 
squeezing out the small, independent 
businessmen who cannot match the gi- 
gantic oil companies which dominate the 
oil business. 

I wish the Federal Trade Commission 
well in their efforts to investigate this 
blatant price fixing. I offer whatever help 
I or my staff can give because they are 
going to need all the help they can get 
in tackling the powerful oil lobby. 


Mr. Meyer’s speech gives me renewed 
hope that the FTC is emerging as an 
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effective consumer protector. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the speech be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Some GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


(By Lawrence G. Meyer) 


I welcome the opportunity to appear here 
with you today and discuss rather generally 
antitrust enforcement and the petroleum in- 
dustry. As a newly appointed official of the 
Federal Trade Commission, I must add that 
these are my personal views. 

The petroleum industry ranks near the 
top of any lst of significant and vital in- 
dustries in our economy. An agency charged 
with protecting the consumer, with preserv- 
ing the competitive market place and with 
preserving small, competitively viable busi- 
ness, would simply not be doing its job if it 
did not devote a significant measure of its 
enforcement resources to an industry that 
accounts for about 5 percent of our gross 
national product and»embraces the activities 
of about 11 percent of our nation’s small 
business men. 

All of us have a common interest in a 
petroleum industry that functions as com- 
petitively as possible; an industry in which 
prices refiect legitimately incurred costs and 
reasonable profits, And perhaps of highest 
importance, the Federal Trade Commission 
stands strongly for an industry in which the 
independent, be he producer, marketer, or 
dealers like yourselves, is a viable competitor 
and can operate as a true independent busi- 
nessman. 

A major Commission responsibility is to 
insure and to protect such business freedom. 
For example, you as independents should 
be free to elect or to refuse promotion de- 
yices such as games of chance or trading 
stamps, free to switch the brand of gas, 
either major or independent, that you 
handle, free to price as you wish without 
even a suggestion of coercion, 

Obviously, as you are well aware, the 
petroleum industry does not always func- 
tion in such desirable competitive fashion. 
Many observers believe that the basic fault 
lies in the fact that the petroleum industry 
is simply not competitively structured in 
@ way that results in maximum benefit to 
consumers, to the industry and to the pub- 
lic. Certainly a competitive structure in any 
industry is of vital concern to the Com- 
mission, As the Supreme Court noted in the 
Dupont cellophane decisions An industry 
that does not have a competitive structure 
will not have competitive behavior.” 

In the petroleum industry, some of the 
structural characteristics that lead to un- 
desirable competitive conduct and perform- 
ance are simply beyond the proscriptions of 
the anti-trust laws and the strictures of 
competition. And quite frankly, as such, 
there is little that an enforcement agency 
like the Federal Trade Commission can do 
about them. For example, state laws, which 
fix and allocate production, indirectly set 
the price of crude oil in a manner often 
unrelated to the interaction of actual market 
forces. Certain tax provisions such as the 
intangible drilling expense provision, the 
foreign tax credit, and the depletion allow- 
ance, tend to favor the large integrated re- 
finer. These tax benefits often permit an in- 
tegrated producer to bring an assured profit 
to the wholesale and retail market—an as- 
sured profit obviously not enjoyed by a non- 
integrated independent marketer. 

Notwithstanding the limited ability of the 
Commission to meet such competitive con- 
ditions which tend to make the industry, in 
the words of economist Walter Adams, “a 
high-cost, high-price, over-capacity indus- 
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try” *. It can tackle a number of problems in 
the industry with the anti-trust weapons at 
its disposal. 

As you may know, the Commission has an- 
nounced that it plans to study in consid- 
erable depth the structure and performance 
of the energy industry, which of course in- 
cludes petroleum, as well as other major in- 
dustries. In the petroleum industry, there is 
evidence that a number of structural char- 
acteristics carry a strong potential for anti- 
competitive behavior and prevent you and 
others In the industry as well as the con- 
sumer from having the competitive freedom 
to which you should be entitled. 

Basically; the structural characteristic of 
the petroleum industry setting the competi- 
tive tone is the dominance of this industry 
by & relatively small number of large, ver- 
tically integrated major companies, market- 
Ing a well established brand of gasoline 
which is extensively advertised. Twenty such 
firms control over 80 percent of the value 
of shipments in the refining industry—with 
the top eight of these firms accounting for 
about 55 percent. 

It would appear that these firms recognized 
long ago that price competition would not be 
in their self-interest. Accordingly, today we 
see a clearly identifiable substitution by the 
majors of less desirable non-price methods of 
competition. Rivalry is based almost entirely 
on advertising claims for mileage additives, 
engine additives, quality of station services 
such as tour maps, or on fierce competition 
for preferred retail outlets. 

Too often a major intersection ‘is dotted 
with outlets of four major firms, each operat- 
ing at a relatively low capacity. Normally 
such a situation might be expected to 
precipitate a price reduction by at least one 
of the outlets—in an attempt to increase its 
business—but not in the petroleum indus- 
try. This is somewhat understandable. Where 
a dealer on & year to year lease faces the loss 
of his franchise and a possible black-ball by 
other major companies should his “inde- 
pendent” pricing decisions become unac- 
ceptable, can we really fault his lack of ini- 
tiative? 

Just as unacceptable is the situation where 
a so-called “independent” retail dealer is 
forced to reduce his price in order to meet 
the objectives of his major company fran- 
chisor rather than his own, And in a num- 
ber of such instances, the dealer is also forced 
to absorb a large percentage of such price 
reductions. 

In this connection, of serious concern to 
the Commission is the maintenance by some 
companies of pricing zones in a given com- 
munity that really have no relationship to 
reasonable marketing areas. In Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, for example, it is alleged that 
over 100 such zones exist for pricing purposes 
in a community in which transportation and 
marketing costs are virtually identical. Is it 
reasonable for one of two dealers of the 
same company, one block apart but in differ- 
ent pricing zones, to pay a higher price? 
Such situations make it quite clear that 
where the majors involve themselves in anti- 
competitive methods of operation, everybody 
suffers, including the retail outlets of the 
major companies. 

By launching predatory price wars, by 
moving in and selling their excess-capacity 
branded or unbranded gas at distress prices, 
by discriminatory pricing to independent 
marketers, the majors can dramatically af- 
fect the ability of the independent—includ- 
ing dealers like yourselves—to exist. 

The majors are also perfectly capable of 
injecting a heavy anti-competitive hand unto 
other aspects of the decision making by retail 
dealers. In a number of cases, the Commis- 
sion and the courts have found that the 
majors, without regard to the interests of 
their own retailers, dictate prices, dictate 
the of particular TBA items or dic- 
tate the acceptance of promotional schemes. 
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In recent years, a number of major com- 
panies have acquired leading independent 
gasoline marketers and refiner-marketers. As 
a result of some of these mergers, there is 
reason to believe that even less price compe- 
tition at the retail market exists today. Ob- 
viously where an independent refiner is ac- 
quired by a major company, independent re- 
tail outlets formerly served by the inde- 
pendent refiner could well find their avail- 
able supply of gasoline rather limited, if not 
non-existent. 

The catalog of actual and potential eco- 
nomic abuses—which some call a veritable 
“honeycomb of- anticompetitive restraints” * 
in the petroleum industry is substantial. To 
meet this sometimes dismal picture of com- 
petition, both the Commission and the Jus- 
tice Department have focused considerable 
attention on all mergers in the industry. The 
Commission’s first phase report issued on 
conglomerate mergers details merger activity 
in the industry and its possible competitive 
significance. To quote the Report, “the merg- 
ers undertaken by the most active acq 
petroleum firms have brought about a sig- 
nificant restructuring of retail petroleum 
markets.” 4 

In addition to the recent suits by the 
Justice Department against the British Pe- 
troleum-Sohio and Atlantic Richfield-Sin- 
clair mergers, the Commission is investigat- 
ing other major oil company acquisitions of 
leading independent marketers and refiner- 
marketers. Especially in those instances 
where a major firm acquired an “independ- 
ent” and subsequently discontinued the dis- 
count price policy of the formerly “inde- 
pendent” firm, formal complaints to undo 
such mergers will be given serious consider- 
ation. 

The Commission activity here in an area 
affecting the entire industry serves as a real- 
istic guide to the Commission’s role in en- 
forcing the entire spectrum of antitrust laws 
in this industry. The Commission will al- 
ways have a sympathetic ear for complaints 
by retailers, be they independent or affil- 
fated, that they have little or no voice in 
matters affecting their economic welfare. In 
the past, for instance, the Commission has 
successfully sued on behalf of small inde- 
pendent dealers to eliminate supplier inter- 
ference with their choice of TBA accessory 
items". In addition, the Commission suc- 
cessfully sued to eliminate consignment sell- 
ing systems where the supplier controls or 
fixes the retail price at which the dealer 
may elect to sell gasoline.’ 

But it should be remembered that in re- 
cent cases involving other industries, prin- 
ciples have been established which have ap- 
plicability to your own competitive rights. 
In a significant decision, the Supreme Court 
held that U.S. Steel could not tie the financ- 
Ing services which it had offered to builders 
to the sale of its own brand of prefabricated 
houses.” Another decision involving the mar- 
keting arrangements of a bicycle manufac- 
turer established firmly the principle that 
once a supplier relinquishes control over 
his goods he is no longer free to control any 
aspects of the competitive behavior of the 
independent merchants who sell his prod- 
ucts.* Still another relevant decision to your 
competitive rights is one In which the Su- 
preme Court found that a newspaper’s at- 
tempt to coerce a distributor into adhering 
to suggested prices was illegal.” Under this 
case, it could be argued that a supplier could 
not lawfully use company owned or operated 
stations to exert coercive price pressures on 
affliated although independently owned out- 
lets, 

Such cases are potent ammunition to deal- 
ers like yourselves striving to remain viable, 
independent businessmen. In the fight to 
preserve competition in your industry, of 
great importance are the private cases 
brought by members of the industry. In 
Perkins v. Standard Oil of California,° the 
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Supreme Court upheld a triple-damage jury 
award of $1.3 million given to Perkins, an in- 
dependent California dealer and wholesaler 
who suffered injury because Standard, from 
whom he bought nearly all his supplies, 
charged him a higher price for his gasoline 
and oll than it did its own branded dealers. 
Perkins also collected triple damages for in- 
jury suffered as a result of Standard’s charg- 
ing a lower wholesale price to another firm 
which then used still another dealer to pass 
on the lower price to a major competitor of 
Perkins. 

In Simpson v. Union Oil™, Simpson, a les- 
see of Union’s who had also signed a one- 
year consignment agreement, sued and col- 
lected damages from Union for refusing to 
renew his lease agreement because he was 
selling gasoline for two cents below the re- 
tail price fixed by the company. The Court 
condemned consignment agreements where 
they serve merely as a coercive device to 
straight-jacket the ability of numerous small 
independent businessmen to engage in 
meaningful price competition with each 
other. The Court significantly took note of 
the imbalance in bargaining power between 
the large supplier and its relatively power- 
less nominal “‘consignees,” whom it charac- 
terized as “small struggling competitors 
seeking retail gas customers.” “ 

These cases clearly indicate that the Court 
is extremely sympathetic to competitive im- 
balances in your industry, and specifically, 
to the problems of economic coercion which 
retailers and dealers face on a day to day 
basis. 

Gentleman, what is important here is not 
whether you are affiliated with a major com- 
pany or with an independent company—or 
whether you are a lessee or an owner of your 
station. What is important, in my opinion, is 
your individual and collective resolve to pre- 
serve and, in some instances, to obtain busi- 
ness independence. 

In this regard, the Commission is certainly 
one agency to present your pitch to. I hope I 
can promise you on its behalf that it will 
continue to try to do more than just listen. 

Frankly, however, Commission resources 
are limited, and must spread over several 
fronts. And while this agency will do all it 
can, you can also help yourselves, as the 
private action cases which I have mentioned 
make clear. Such private relief should be 
taken advantage of by you in your fight 
against any and all trade-restraining coercive 
tactics. Perhaps it sounds strange for a public 
antitrust official to suggest that you take 
your business elsewhere, but the private law- 
suits and threat of it can get the results 
which your equity demands just as well and 
perhaps even more effectively than public 
enforcement, As the Court indicated in 
Simpson, private legal action should be a 
permanent threat to deter anticompetitive 
behavior. But it cannot be unless you use it. 
By doing so, you will not only be helping 
yourself, you will be assisting the Commis- 
sion in preserving a competitive economy in 
which we all have such a large stake. 
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REMARKS BY PROF. LEO KANO- 
WITZ ON THE EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, last week 
the full Senate Judiciary Committee held 
hearings on the proposed equal rights 
amendment. The most persuasive witness 
I had the privilege of hearing was Prof. 
Leo Kanowitz of the University of New 
Mexico Law School who succeeded in a 
quite convincing fashion in refuting 
most of the “red herrings” which have 
been raised by opponents of this amend- 
ment, 

He predicted that passage of the 
equal rights amendment would be a good 
first step toward the goal of liberation of 
American women but warned that it 
would not be “a cure-all for the Myriad 
problems of sex discrimination in law.” 

I urge all Senators, especially those 
who remain unconvineed of the neces- 
sity for the equal rights amendment, to 
read the remarks of Professor Kanowitz. 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe Equat RIGHTS AMENDMENT AND THE 
OVERTIME ILLUSION 


INTRODUCTION 


Mr, Chairman, I should first like to thank 
the Committee for inviting me to state my 
views on the proposed equal rights amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution. As 
a citizen, a lawyer, and a law professor, I 
have been deeply concerned for a number 
of years with the status of women in the 
United States, or more precisely, with the 
question of sex roles in our society—as this 
question has come to be more accurately 
designated in Sweden. 

Since 1965, I have studied this question 
to determine the role that has and can be 
played with respect to it by our legal insti- 
tutions. The results of those studies have 
recently been published in my book, Women 
and the Law: The Unfinished Revolution,’ a 
copy of which I have today taken the lib- 
ety of presenting to the Chairman and Com- 
mittee members. 

In Women and the Law, I explore major 
aspects of the legal status of American 
women and analyse some of the social causes 
and effects of sex-based discrimination in 
American law. Among the subjects examined 
are abortion, prostitution, marriageable age, 
age of majority, married. women’s names, 
support obligations within the family, di- 
vorce, special criminal penalties for women, 
jury service rules, domiciles of married 
women, marital property regimes in the 
common law and community property states, 
and contracts and torts of husband and wife. 

Much of the book, however, deals with the 
law affecting women’s employment in the 
United States, particular attention being 
paid to the Equal Pay Act of 1963 and to 
the history and effects of the prohibition 
against employment sex discrimination in 
Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. In 
addition, Women and the Law explores in 
considerable detail the principles of Ameri- 
can constitutional law affecting this area of 
human rights. 
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Rather than recapitulating the contents of 
Women: and the Law, or even its exposition 
and analysis of persisting sex-based dis- 
criminatory legal rules and official practices, 
I would refer the Committee to the book it- 
self—although I am sure that many in- 
stances of such discrimination have already 
been brought to your attention by other wit- 
nesses. But I would take this occasion to 
repeat the hopes I expressed for the book in 
its Preface. 

“Perhaps,” I wrote, “an awareness of the 
many areas of sex-based legal discrimination, 
whose continued existence this book seeks 
to identify, will stimulate, first, courtroom 
and legislative attacks upon those dispari- 
ties or injustices, then, a much-needed na- 
tional examination of the respective roles 
of the sexes in every sphere of American life, 
and finally, the active and continuing par- 
ticipation of all Americans in bringing about 
the needed changes.” * 

My investigation in this field has per- 
suaded me that many irrational and harmful 
distinctions continue to be made in the 
legal, political and social treatment of the 
sexes in our country, that the resulting in- 
justices have impeded our development as a 
nation, and that they have led to much per- 
sonal unhappiness for American men as well 
as women. 

By relegating women to special tasks, by 
perpetuating ancient myths about the al- 
leged physical and psychological limitations 
of women, we American men have subjected 
ourselves to an awesome burden. For the 
doubtful joys of feeling superior to women, 
we have paid a terrible price. Not only have 
we suffered with respect to uneven laws in 
the field of support obligations within the 
family, child support and custody awards in 
divorce proceedings, and the frequent lack of 
protective labor legislation where such leg- 
islation exists for women, but our insistence 
that men and only men are entitled to be 
society’s doers and shakers has led to our 
dying from eight to ten years earlier, on the 
average, than the women of our country. 
Perhaps even more important is that, be- 
cause of arbitrary social and legal distinc- 
tions, both men and women are often pre- 
vented from relating to one another as peo- 
ple, as fellow members of the human race. 

So, when I speak or write of the need to 
erase sex-based discrimination in American 
law, I am moved not only by the desire to 
end the injustices that American men have 
perpetrated upon our nation’s women, but 
to end those we have imposed upon ourselves 
as well. 

But recognizing that sex discrimination 
pervades American law and that it is perni- 
cious does not tell us how best to bring about 
the needed changes. It is to this question— 
and specifically to whether the constitu- 
tional amendments proposed in either Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 61 or in Senate Joint 
Resolution 231 are appropriate steps to that 
goal—that I would now address myself. 

Before I explain my reasons, however, let 
me state my position on these two pro- 

amendments. First, I support the 
Equal Rights Amendment as worded in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 61. Secondly, I oppose 
the amendments to that Amendment that 
are set forth in Senate Joint Resolution 231. 

Thirdly, I should also like to discuss with 
this Committee what I believe is the core 
question in the controversy over the Amend- 
ment’s desirability namely the issue of state 
protective labor legislation. As I shall ex- 
plain, I believe that much of the discussion 
of this question is at cross-purposes, that it 
proceeds from a basic fallacy in the thinking 
of proponents as well as opponents, and that 
if it can be cleared up, the spectacle of 
otherwise natural allies opposing one another 
may disappear. Finally, I would be glad to 
try to respond to any questions the Commit- 
tee might care to ask about other aspects of 
this subject. 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 61 


Senate Joint Resolution 61, if adopted 
and ratified by the requisite number of 
state legislatures, would add a new article 
to the United States Constitution, to take 
effect one year after the date of ratifica- 
tion. The crucial language of that proposed 
new article reads: “Equality of rights under 
the law shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of sex. Congress and the several States shall 
have power, within their respective jurisdic- 
tions, to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation.” 

I have had occasion to consider the pres- 
ent desirability of such a constitutional 
amendment in my book, Women and the 
Law, Writing in 1969, I suggested that many 
proponents of the Equal Rights Amendment 
were mistaken in their belief that the United 
States Supreme Court and lower state and 
federal courts had in the past held existing 
provisions of the United States Constitu- 
tion, in particular the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments, inapplicable to women. 

“The fact is,” I wrote, “that the courts 
have not done this at all, Instead, they have 
generally held that existing constitutional 
provisions do apply to women, but that with- 
in the limits of those provisions, women in 
many situations constitute a class. that can 
reasonably be subjected to separate treat- 
ment,” 3 

I also suggested that the adoption of the 
Equal Rights Amendment would not funda- 
mentally change the picture. ‘‘While the pro- 
posed amendment states. that equality of 
rights shall not be abridged on account of 
sex,” I wrote “sex classifications could con- 
tinue If it can be demonstrated that though 
they are expressed in terms of sex, they are 
in reality based upon function. On the other 
hand, under existing constitutional provi- 
sions, particular classifications of men and 
women that cannot be shown to be based 
upon function, are vulnerable to attack—as 
has already been demonstrated in some lower 
state and federal courts with respect to dis- 
criminatory laws in the realm of jury serv- 
ice, differences in punishment for identical 
crimes, right to sue for loss of consortium 
and the like.” ¢ 

This latter reference was to a series of re- 
cent cases in which sex-based discriminatory 
legal rules had already been struck down by 
various courts as violating the equal protec- 
tion clause of the United States Constitu- 
tion's Fourteenth Amendment. (£.g., White 
v. Crook, 251 F. Supp. 401 (1966); Robinson 
v. York, 281 F. Supp. 8 (1968); Owen v. Illi- 
nois Baking Corporation, 260 F. Supp. 820 
(D.C. Mich 1966); Clem v. Brown, 3 Ohio 
Misc. 167, 207 N.E. 2d 398 (1965) etc.) 

I also suggested that “as some of these 
cases make their way to the Supreme Court, 
the Court, influenced by the reasoning of the 
opinions below and perhaps more responsive 
to the present sociological climate surround- 
ing the question of women’s legal status than 
it has been in the past, may drastically revise 
its prior approach to determining the kind 
and extent of official.sex discrimination that 
is allowable.” 

I continue to hold these views. I believe 
that there is a very high degree of proba- 
bility that the United States Supreme Court, 
when it next confronts an equal protection 
or due process challenge to a sex discrimina- 
tory law, will drastically modify the undif- 
ferentiated principle originally enunciated in 
the 1908 case of Muller v. Oregon, 208 U.S. 


412 (1908) that “Sex is a valid basis for 
classification,”—a principle I described in 


Women and the Law as being “often repeated 
mechanically by the courts without regard 
to the purposes of the statute in question 
or the reasonableness of the relationship be- 
tween that purpose and the sex-based classi- 
fication,” * Indeed, I suggested, “the subse- 
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quent reliance in judicial decisions upon the 
Muller language is a classic example of the 
misuse of precedent, of later courts being 
mesmerized by what an earlier court had 
said rather than what it had done.” + 

But if I believe that the Equal Rights 
Amendment wouid not achieve anything that 
could not be achieved by the courts in in- 
terpreting existing constitutional provisions, 
the question arises as to why I am support- 
ing the Equal Rights Amendment at this 
time, especially since my position on the 
Amendment has heretofore wavered between 
mild opposition and lukewarm support. The 
answer is simple. Although I still believe 
that there is a very high degree of probability 
that the Supreme Court will perform as I 
hope and expect in this area, there is no 
guarantee that it will do so. Moreover, I now 
believe that it is necessary for all branches 
of government to demonstrate an unshake- 
able intention to eliminate every last vestige 
of sex-based discrimination in American law. 
The adoption of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment at this time would give encouragement 
to the many American women and men who 
now see the need for substantial reform in 
this area. Finally; should the next few years 
bear out my prediction that the Court will 
soon begin to interpret existing constitu- 
tional provisions so as to eliminate irrational 
sex discrimination in the law, no harm will 
have been achieved by the presence of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. Indeed, many ex- 
amples can be cited in which laws and of- 
ficial practices may violate more than one 
constitutional provision at one time. 

Moreover, should the Supreme Court not 
respond as I have suggested it ought to in 
this area. then the need for the Equal Rights 
Amendment will have become manifest. The 
time that will have been gained by sending 
it on its ratification road immediately would 
be precious. 

There is one word of caution I would add 
at this point, however. And that is that this 
Committee and Congress, if it adopts the 
proposed Equal Rights Amendment as I hope 
it will do, will make sure that the record 
discloses that it does not thereby intend 
to discourage the United States Supreme 
Court from interpreting existing constitu- 
tional provisions—and especially the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment—=so as to eliminate every sex-based dis- 
crimination in American law that cannot be 
sustained by overwhelming proof of func- 
tional differences between men and women. 

I say this because there is a very real dan- 
ger that if this is not done, the adoption of 
the Amendment at this time will ultimately 
represent a defeat rather than a victory for 
those of us who seek the eradication of irra- 
tional sex-based distinctions in American 
law and society. In the absence of such a 
clarifying declaration in the legislative his- 
tory the Court, when faced with an equal 
protection or due process challenge to a sex- 
discriminatory legal rule or official practice 
within the next few years, may be prompted 
to reason as follows: Since a coordinate 
branch of the federal government, the Con- 
gress, has deemed it necessary to adopt the 
Equal Rights Amendment, then it must have 
believed that existing constitutional provi- 
sions were inadequate to provide the needed 
relief in this area. Though such a view is not 
determinative, It is at least persuasive. As a 
result, deferring to Congress’ apparent wishes 
in this respect, the Court could withhold 
any modification of the Muller principle and 
simply await the ratification of the Equal 
Rights Amendment before providing the 
needed relief in this area. 

The problem of course is that one cannot 
be sure that the Equal Rights Amendment 
will be ratified by the requisite number of 
State legislatures. Even if it is eventually 
ratified, this may occur many years from now. 
In the meantime, many litigants; both men 
and women, seeking to prevent unreason- 
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able discrimination based upon sex, may find 
that mo redress is available from the courts. 

I am aware of course of the decision in 
Gray v. Sanders, 372 U.S. 368, wherein the 
Supreme Court at page 379, invoked the 
Fifteenth Amendment’s prohibition against 
voting denials based on race and the Nine- 
teenth Amendment’s similar prohibition of 
denials based on sex to sustain a challenge 
to a county-unit voting system that was 
based on the Fourteenth Amendment's equal 
protection clause. Gray v. Sanders is no guar- 
antee however that the Court would act the 
same way under the circumstances we are 
presently concerned with. For one thing, 
Gray was decided after the ratification of the 
Fifteenth and Nineteenth Amendments, 
while the fear that I have expressed con- 
cerns the Supreme Court's response while 
the ratification of the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment would still be pending. For an- 
other thing, the Gray decision did not re- 
quire the Court to overrule or substantially 
modify any of its recent decisions. But if the 
Court were to do as I hope and expect it 
will with respect to equal protection and due 
process challenges to sex-based legal dis- 
crimination, it would have to drastically 
modify several decisions that were rendered 
as recently as 1961 (Hoyt v. Florida, 368 U.S. 
57) and 1954 (Goesart v. Cleary, 335 U.S. 
464). 

For these reasons, I believe it is of crucial 
importance that this Committee and Con- 
gress, in adopting the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment, make clear their hope and ex- 
pectation that forthcoming decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court will soon trans- 
form that Amendment into a constitutional 
redundancy. 

Finally, before moving on to the proposed 
amendments to the Amendment that are 
contained in S.J. Res. 231, let me make one 
more observation. 

Some proponents of the Equal Rights 
Amendment are undoubtedly convinced 
that its adoption will inevitably revolution- 
ize judicial attitudes about sex roles in our 
society. Some opponents of the Amendment 
are equally convinced that its adoption will 
introduce chaos, uncertainty and confusion 
in our law and judicial processes. 

My most recent studies in this area have 
persuaded me that neither view is correct, 
I have just returned from a seven-month 
sabbatical leave in Europe. While there, I 
began an examination of law-based sex dis- 
crimination problems in France, West Ger- 
many, Switzerland, England, Denmark, and 
Sweden. 

My study is still incomplete and it shall 
be some time before I shall be able to publish 
my conclusions. For the moment, however, 
I think I can say with some assurance that 
the experience of the West German courts in 
interpreting a similar constitutional provi- 
sion (“Männer und Fraunen sind gleich- 
berechtigt,”"—translated as “Men and 
women are equal before the law.” Art. 8, 
sec. 2 Constitution of the German Federal 
Republic) demonstrates two important 
points. One is that our Courts will face no 
extraordinary difficulties in dealing with the 
Amendment. The other is that the Amend- 
ment will not of itself represent a cure-all 
for the myriad problems of sex discrimina- 
tion in law and society—although it will be 
a step in the right direction. For as I sug- 
gested in Women and the Law, even after 
the adoption of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, “the crucial factor will continue to 
be the responsiveness of the judiciary to the 
social impulse toward equality of treatment 
without regard to sex.” * 

But in contrast to my former position, 
when I believed that, for tactical reasons, 
efforts to secure passage of the Amendment 
ought to be abated in favor of vigorous 
challenges under existing constitutional pro- 
visions, I now believe, for the reasons ad- 
vanced earlier in these remarks, that, pro- 
vided the adequate legislative history is 
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made, passage of the Amendment at this 
time could'do no harm and possibly could 
do much good, 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 231 


Let me now turn my attention to Senate 
Joint Resolution 231. That Joint Resolution, 
introduced as a substitute to Senate Joint 
Resolution 61, would change the proposed 
Equal Rights Amendment in several respects. 
First, it would place a seven-year limitation 
on the ratification process. Secondly, it would 
become effective two years after ratification 
rather than one year after ratification as 
proposed in S.J. Res. 61. But most impor- 
tantly, it would qualify the basic declara- 
tion of equality contained in S.J, Res. 61 by 
adding this second sentence: 

This article shall not impair, however, the 
validity of any law of the United States or 
any state which exempts women from com- 
pulsory military service or which is reason- 
ably designed to promote the health, safety, 
privacy, education, or. economic. welfare of 
women, or to enable them to perform their 
duties as homemakers or mothers. 

As, indicated earlier, I recommend the 
rejection of S.J. Res. 231. 

Pirst of all, ecsta ton cud TE 
tion on the ratification process, 
the basic Equal Rights Amendment, as 
worded in SJ. Res. 61, will be ratified long 
before seven: years have passed. But should 
that not: be the case, I can see nothing that 
will be gained by imposing such a time 
limit—especially if, as I have suggested, the 
legislative history will clearly show Congress’ 
hope''and expectation that the Supreme 
Court will in the meantime render the 
Amendment unnecessary. 

Second, while there is some merit to the 
idea that the State legislatures and Congress 
should be given more than one year to 
enact appropriate implementing legislation, 
a one year period would be adequate since 
both state and federal legislatures would 
have had time to prepare for thelr work 
while the ratification process was still pend- 
ing. 

My most severe reservations about S.J. Res. 
231, however, go to the language in the 
second sentence of the first section that 
would qualify the basic declaration in favor 
of equal treatment in the law without re- 
gard to sex that is contained in the first 
sentence of that section. 

I suggest that there are serious questions 
about the méaning of the second sentence. 
And even if the meaning of it can be ascer- 
tained, I fear that the interpretation prob- 
ably intended by its sponsor would render 
that language objectionable to me as being 
incompatible with the needs of our society 
and the basic goal of equal treatment under 
law without regard to sex. 

In ascertaining the of the second 
sentence, I think it is important to note 
first the provision that it qualifies. That pro- 
vision states, “Equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account 
of sex.” Then comes the sentence in question 
which states that the Article shall not im- 
pair the validity of certain knds of laws 
which. presently are assumed to benefit 
women in a variety of ways. 

One possible interpretation, resulting from 
this juxtaposition of the two sentences, 
would be as follows: Since the first sen- 
tence guarantees equality of treatment with- 
out regard to sex, and since the benefits pre- 
sumably flowing to women from certain 
laws are held inyiolate in the second sen- 
tence, then the only way to achieve the 
equality of treatment. guaranteed in the 
first. sentence is to extend those benefits to 
men; Under this construction, since women’s 
present exemption from compulsory mili- 
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tary service is to be preserved, the consti- 
tutional command of equal treatment can be 
obeyed only by extending the exemption to 
men, This would render unconstitutional our 
present Selective Service law which presently 
applies to men only. 

While, personally, I would have no ob- 
jection to such a construction of this lan- 
guage, I wonder if this would be acceptable 
to the Resolution’s sponsor. 

A similar analysis can be offered of the 
remaining language of the second sentence, 
i.e., up to the beginning of the last clause. 
For, it is not only women who have an in- 
terest in laws designed to promote their 
health, safety, privacy, education or eco- 
nomic welfare. Men are equally interested 
in being protected by government in these 
areas. A reasonable reconciliation of this 
language with the command of the first sen- 
tence would be to read it as requiring the 
extension of the benefits of such laws to 
men. Indeed, if this is intended by this lan- 
guage, I could support it—although, as I 
will explain, the Equal Rights Amendment, 
as worded in 8.J. Res. 61, achieves this same 
goal and is preferable. 

The last clause of the second sentence 
raises some difficulties, however. It states, 
“or to enable them to perform their duties 
as homemakers or mothers.” Here the ex- 
tension approach is clearly not intended. 
Though it is possible to think of men per- 
forming the function of homemakers, it ts 
a little difficult to conceive of them as 
mothers in a biological sense. Moreover, 
this last clause would appear to lend con- 
stitutional dignity to the social presumption 
that the highest, if not the sole, life's work 
for women is that of wife and mother. 

The apparent intention of this last clause 
provides a key, I believe, to the probable 
meaning and intention of the rest of the 
language in the-second sentence. That is, 
rather than intending these benefits and pro- 
tections to be extended to men, the Amend- 
ment’s sponsor apparently intends, by the 
language of the second sentence, to preserve 
these for women alone. Not only would this 
represent a nullification of the spirit and in- 
tent of the proposed Equal Rights Amend- 
ment as worded in 8.J. Res. 61, but it would 
be a substantial step backward from the 
encouraging recent trend of decisions in the 
state courts and lower federal courts. 

Even if SJ. Res. 231 is intended to em- 
brace the possibility of extending to men 
certain rights, privileges and benefits of law 
presently enjoyed by women only, the basic 
fallacy in its reasoning is its apparent as- 
sumption that the unadorned Equal Rights 
Amenduient, as worded in S.J. Res. 61, would, 
if adopted and ratified, deprive women of 
many of these rights, privileges, and benefits. 

But I suggest that this need not happen 
at_all. In Women and the Law, I pointed 
out how it would be consistent with ju- 
dicial precedent for the courts, in interpre- 
ting the Fourteenth Amendment's equal pro- 
tection clause in sex discrimination cases, to 
cure the invalid inequality by extending 
the benefits of particular laws of the sex 
(male or female) that had not previously 
enjoyed those benefits rather than by re- 
moving them from the one that had. That 
analysis, I suggested, was equally applicable 
with respect to the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court's recent decision in 
Levy V. Louisiana, 391 U.S. 68 (1968), I wrote 
had “held that a denial to illegitimate chil- 
dren of a right to recover for wrongful death 
of their mother, where her legitimate chil- 
dren could recover the same wrong, vio- 
lated the equal protection guarantee. But 
the Court’s remedy for such a violation was 
not to remove from the legitimate children 
the right to recover for their mother’s 
wrongful death, but rather to extend this 
right to her illegitimate children.” s 
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“Even some state courts,” I observed, “ex- 
ercising their power to entertain federal con- 
stitutional chalienges to state laws, have 
achieved similar results. Thus in Clem v. 
Brown, an Ohio Court of Common Pleas, 
holding that the state’s rule permitting hus- 
bands but not wives to recover for loss of 
consortium deprives a wife of ‘equal pro- 
tection of the law’ remedied this inequality 
by extending the right to wives rather than 
by removing it from husbands. Similarly, the 
decision of a federal district court in Michi- 
gan in Owen v. Illinois Baking Corporation 
Was one more example of a... court cur- 
ing what it regarded as a constitutionally in- 
firm one-way consortium rule by extending 
the ‘right to sue to married women. 

“As long ago as 1871, the United States 
Supreme Court held that a state could not 
limit the right to sue on a cause of action 
created under state law so as to deprive the 
federal courts of the power to entertain such 
suits if jurisdiction was otherwise present 
».. Though [this] result ... was dictated 
by the requirements of Article III of the U.S. 
Constitution, conferring the Judicial Power 
upon the United States, rather than by the 
equal protection clause of the 14th Amend- 
ment, it is another jllustration of the Court’s 
past practice of implementing constitutional 
provisions by extending a state-created bene- 
fit beyond the limits intended by the state, 
while that the state could, if it 
wanted, remove the benefit from all,” 9 

This, I believe, is the spirit in which the 
Supreme Court, aided by the legislative his- 
tory, will interpret the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment as worded in S.J, Res. 61. This, I be- 
lieve, is the spirit in which the Court can 
and should interpret the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment’s equal protection clause in forthcom- 
ing sex discrimination cases. 

I would also stress that the Amendment as 
worded in S.J. Res, 61 empowers Congress 
and the States, within their respective juris- 
dictions, to enforce the new article by ap- 
propriate legislation. This, I suggest, is the 
ultimate corrective, the ultimate guarantee 
of social consensus with regard to decisions 
to extend one-way rules or abrogate them. 

In sum, I believe that S.J. Res. 231 is based 
on an invalid assumption as to the probable 
effects of the Equal Rights Amendment as 
worded in S.J. Res. 61, and therefore recom- 
mend its rejection. Though I am absolutely 
certain that the sponsor of S.J. Res. 231 is 
as interested as I am in advancing the status 
of American women in law and society, he 
has proposed & way that I simply cannot 
support. The fact of the matter is that this 
is an extraordinarily difficult question about 
which reasonable men and women do differ. 
My hope is that, in the course of these hear- 
ings, understanding of all of us will be ad- 
vanced, and that the ultimate decision is the 
right ‘one. 


EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT, PROTECTIVE LABOR 
LAWS, AND THE OVERTIME ILLUSION 


Finally, I should like to turn my attention 
to how the Equal Rights Amendment, if 
adopted, could work in the area that has 
been the subject of greatest controversy. I am 
referring specifically to the Amendment’s 
effect upon the, State’s protective labor laws 
that presently apply to women only. Paren- 
thetically, I would point out that my analy- 
sis here also applies to the effects of the 
equal protection clause, if and when the 
Supreme Court begins to interpret that 
clause vigorously in the sex discrimination 
area. 

Reading the testimony presented to this 
Committee’s Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments during its earlier hearings this 
year, and the testimony presented at prior 
Senate committee hearings on the proposed 
Amendment, I am struck by what I regard 
as a peculiar fact. That fact is that certain 
groups or organizations that, according to 
all reasonable expectations, should be allied 
on the issue of equality without regard to 
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sex are in fact divided over the desirability of 
the Amendment as a way of achieving that 
goal. I am of course speaking of the basic 
division between the women’s organizations, 
who have for the most part supported the 
Amendment and organized labor which has, 
for the most part, opposed it. 

By and large, representatives of organized 
labor have expressed a fear that, should the 
Amendment become part of our fundamental 
law, many of the protections that have been 
won for women workers over years of difficult 
struggle would be nullified. On the other 
hand, some supporters of the Amendment 
have expressed a suspicion that labor's prin- 
cipal motive in opposing it is to monopolize 
for men both jobs and other supposed bene- 
fits, which I shall soon discuss. Though this 
suspicion is understandable if we recall long- 
standing collective bargaining agreements 
providing substantial sex-based wage differ- 
entials for the same or similar jobs, it is not, 
in my opinion, an accurate reading of the 
motives of the Amendment’s trade union 
opponents. 

In Women and the Law, I quoted a 1964 
statement by Congresswoman 
Griffiths of Michigan which not only char- 
acterized organized labor’s basic attitude in 
this area, but also pointed the way to what 
I believe is the ultimate solution to its 
knotty problems. “Some people,” said Con- 
gresswoman Griffiths, “have suggested to me 
that labor opposes ‘no discrimination on 
account of sex’ because they feel that through 
the years protective legislation has been built 
up to safeguard the health of women, Some 
legislation was to safeguard the. health of 
women, but it should have safeguarded the 
health of men, also.” 19 

Basing my analysis upon the same prin- 
ciple, I suggested in Women and the Law how 
this could be done, Specifically, I demon- 
strated how, consistently with what had al- 
ready been done in administrative and con- 
stitutional law decision, the equality of treat- 
ment required in this area could be achieved 
by extending protective laws to men rather 
than by removing them from women. The 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, 
I suggested, should pursue this approach in 
administering the anti-sex-discrimination 
provisions of Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. In areas that were beyond the jurisdic- 
tional reach of the EEOC, I urged reliance 
upon past judicial precedents such as those 
I have just referred to in my discussion of 
S.J. Res. 231, to achieve the same extension 
of those laws rather than their abrogation. 

This analysis, I still believe, is a sound one. 
Not only has the Labor Department, in ad- 
ministering the Equal Pay Act of 1963, de- 
termined that where state law provides a 
minimum wage for women only, the Equal 
Pay Act entitles men in that state to the 
same minimum wage if they are covered by 
the federal law, but the EEOC also has taken 
the position that the benefits of state laws, 
presently applicable to women only—such as 
those requiring minimum wages, rest pe- 
riods, seats at work—are required by Title 
VII to be extended to men. Even in those 
situations that are beyond the jurisdictional 
reach of Title VII and the Equal Pay Act, I 
suggested, the judicial extension technique 
employed in equal protection and other con- 
stitutional cases, could lead to the same re- 
sults. 

Moreover, these results can also be 
achieved under the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment—especially if the legislative his- 
tory disclosed that Congress intends this. 
The fears of some opponents of the Amend- 
ment that its adoption would nullify laws 
that presently protect women only is thus 
unfounded—since the equality of treatment 
required by the Amendment can be achieved 
by extending the benefits of those laws to 
men rather than removing them from 
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women. Moreover, the failure of any court 
to do this can be corrected through the leg- 
islative process. 

Thus, as I stated in a recent article in 
the Family Law Quarterly, “the current new 
concern with the legal status of women will 
in many respects result in improving the 
situation of men as well as women. Just as 
breakthroughs in the legal status of Ameri- 
can blacks has benefitted other racial and 
ethnic ‘minorities,’ so the effort to provide 
women with equal employment opportunity 
can substantially improve the situation of 
male employees in industry and commerce.” 1 

But the problem does not stop there. Es- 
sentially, I have been discussing the fate 
of certain protective labor laws—minimum 
wages, rest periods, seats at work—about 
which there can be little doubt that they 
provide valuable protections and benefits 
not only worth preserving for women but 
also worth extending to men. 

But the major source of controversy con- 
cerns two types of state protective labor 
laws, presently applicable to women only, 
about which there is much confusion as to 
whether they in fact represent a burden or 
benefit. I am referring now to those state 
laws limiting the weights that women are 
permitted to lift or carry in industry, or 
restricting the number of hours that women 
may work in d day or a week. 

It is with respect to these two types of 
laws that the extension approach begins to 
run into trouble. For if a state’s weight-lift- 
ing limitations, presently applicable to wom- 
en only, were extended to men, then, as I 
suggested in Women and the Law, “it would 
simply mean that certain objects would 
not get lifted in the course of that state’s 
industrial life"? hardly a tolerable result. 
As for the extension of hours limitations 
laws, this would raise problems of another 
order—which I shall discuss in a moment. 

ng that the extension approach 
was not feasible in the weight-lifting area, I 
suggested an alternative solution, That so- 
lution was to reconcile such laws with either 
Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act or with 
a constitutional requirement of equal legal 
treatment without regard to sex by holding 
that a state’s weight-lifting limit for wom- 
en workers “merely creates a burden of proof 
and of persuasion in individual women ap- 
Plicants to show that they can perform the 
work ın question without harmful effects, 
though such work requires occasional lift- 
ing of weights in excess of those permitted 
by the rule. That burden could be satisfied 
by a certificate from a family physician or 
some other testing procedures.” 13 

I now believe that this alternative solution 
was faulty in that it did not in fact con- 
form to the equality principle, since the bur- 
den of proof and persuasion that I had pro- 
posed was applicable only to women and not 
to men. 

A more acceptable solution, which cannot 
be achieved judicially but requests legislative 
action, is the replacement of such state stat- 
utes by others, such as the one now in force 
in Georgia that protects both men and women 
workers from being required to lift weights 
that could cause “strains or undue fatigue.” 
Such a law implicitly recognizes that many 
individual women can, without harm, lift 
weights in excess of the limits previously im- 
posed by state law, and that many individual 
men cannot. Thus, under the new law, peo- 
ple—both men and women—are protected 
against being required to lift weights that 
are excessive for them. At the same time, no 
artificial sex-based distinction, having the 
effect of depriving one sex of equal employ- 
ment opportunities, is maintained. 

I repeat, therefore, that with regard to 
state weight-lifting statutes presently ap- 
plicable to women workers only, equality of 
treatment without regard to sex can be 
achieved by adopting the type of statute I 
have just cited. 
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But now let us consider what I think is 
the nub of the ideological controversy over 
the desirability of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. And that is the question of how the 
Amendment would affect those state laws 
which presently provide penalities for em- 
ployers who permit or require their women 
employees to work in excess of a given num- 
ber of hours in a day or in a week. Were such 
laws extended to cover male employees it 
would not, as in the case of extending 
weight-lifting restrictions, bring industry to 
a grinding halt, although it would create 
some dislocation and expense for manage- 
ment. But the fundamental difficulty in ex- 
tending such laws to cover male employees 
is that, because of what I consider organized 
labor’s failure to educate its membership 
about the problems of overtime work, it 
would be regarded by many male workers as 
the imposition of a burden and not a boon. 
Stated differently, were employers penalized 
for permitting or requiring their male work- 
ers to work overtime hours, many of those 
male workers would, in the present economic 
situation, regard this as a deprivation of 
their right to earn what they consider pre- 
mium wages and not as the extension to 
them of a protection presently applicable 
to women, 

Indeed, many women workers undoubtedly 
look upon the opportunity to work overtime 
from the same ve. This, I suggest, 
explains much that has happened in the last 
few years in this area. It explains for exam- 
ple why all Title VII suits in the hours area 
have been brought by women workers seek- 
ing to invalidate state hours-limitation laws 
presently applying for women only. By doing 
so, they argue, they would, like men; be able 
to earn attractive overtime pay. Moreover, 
the elimination of the sex-based distinction 
in this area would also eliminate the in- 
equality of job opportunity it creates. For 
many an employer has refused to hire or pro- 
mote a woman employee for a job in states 
limiting women’s working hours, claiming 
that the job in question ofter requires over- 
time work. This also explains, I suggest, the 
position taken by the EEOC in this area in 
seeking to invalidate such women-only 
hours-limitation laws in the states where 
they exist. And it explains why some states 
have been persuaded to repeal such laws in 
the past few years. 

This entire trend, I submit, is deplorable 
and mistaken. It is simply the wrong way to 
achieve the desired equality of legal treat- 
ment and equality of job opportunity. It is 
a step backward from sensible policies to- 
ward overtime work. 

“[W]ith victories like these,” I wrote in 
a recent article, “women don’t need many 
defeats. For success in these efforts not only 
removes limitations upon women’s right to 
work extra hours... but also means that 
those women who do not wish to... work ex- 
cessive hours—and I would suggest that they 
are many if not in the majority—can hence- 
forth be forced to do so.” 1 

The consternation these developments pro- 
voke in the breasts of trade union opponents 
of the Amendment is indeed understandable. 
But I submit that labor’s own record with 
respect to overtime*policy accounts for much 
of this trend. For the labor movement has 
permitted American workers to be lulled 
into a false sense of economic security by 
the overtime illusion—the feeling that they 
can attain their desired standard of living 
by working extra hours. 

As I pointed out in Women and the Law, 
it is not uncommon for many workers to 
“work 48, 58, and perhaps 68 hours in a 
given week—a situation not unlike that 


prevailing at the turn of the century when 
organized labor was struggling to reduce 
the 12-hour, 6-day week to a 10-hour, 6-day 


week.” I also suggested that the require- 
ments of time and one-half pay for over- 
time work under state and federal laws “were 
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not enacted to reward workers for their will- 
ingness to work excess hours. Rather, they 
were designed to deter employers from re- 
quiring their employees to work such hours. 
The overtime rates provided for by such 
laws, rather than being denominated as 
premium rates, are therefore probably more 
accurately described as penalty rates, when 
they are viewed from the perspective of their 
intended objects—employers as a class. For 
the idea behind such provisions was that 
employers, faced with the prospect of having 
to pay one and a half times as much for 
each excess hour of work as they would pay 
for each hour of nonovertime work, would 
pause before requiring their employees to 
work such hours.” 19 

But this legislative policy aimed at deter- 
ring overtime work has been distorted by cer- 
tain economic facts. For one thing, as I noted 
in the book, “Many employers have found 
that it is often more economical to pay expe- 
rienced workers a premium (penalty?) rate 
than to engage the services of inexperienced 
workers at straight-time rates (and to 
whom new fringe benefits would have to be 
paid) to complete a job at hand.”* For 
another, I would now add that many Ameri- 
can workers have grown to.depend upon 
overtime work as a means of making ends 
meet or to improve their basic standard of 
living—an attitude that may make it easier 
to lead a trade union than if it didn’t exist, 
but which makes little social sense, 

That excess working hours for both seres 
has for a long time been regarded as a social 
evil to be cured by legislation can be seen 
in the experience of New York at the turn 
of the century. But New York’s efforts to 
place a ten-hour limit on the working hours 
of bakery employees of both sexes was re- 
buffed in 1905 by the Supreme Court in 
Lochner v. New York, 198 US. 45 (1905), 
because of its then existing notions of due 
process and liberty of contract. Three years 
later, however, the Court in Muller v. Oregon, 
208 U.S. 412 (1908), upheld Oregon’s maxi- 
mum hours law for women only. As I sug- 
gested in Women and the Law, this sequence 
of judicial decisions led many states to enact 
hours limitations laws for women only on 
the theory that half a loaf was better than 
none—even though the Court’s later deci- 
sions made it abundantly clear that the 
Lochner case would be decided differently 
today. 

The combination of these factors suggests 
that it would be consistent with our na- 
tion’s traditional policy toward overtime 
work to achieve equality of legal treatment 
for both sexes in the hours area by extending 
hours-limitations laws to men rather than 
by removing them from women, Among other 
things, such a step would provide protection 
for many male workers who, for a variety 
of reasons, prefer not to work overtime but 
whose refusal to do so today constitutes, 
even under many collective bargaining agree- 
ments, a cause for discharge. 

For these reasons, I suggested in Women 
and the Law that the extension approach 
could be utilized in the hours-limitations 
field. Were this to be done, the fears of some 
labor opponents of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment that these protections for women 
would be nullified would be without foun- 
dation. For not only would women retain 
this protection, but it would be extended to 
men as well. 

But economic realities and the overtime 
illusion have not left us with an entirely 
free hand in this area. As a compromise, 
therefore, one designed to implement the 
principle of equal treatment and equality of 
job opportunity, I suggested the possibility 
of enacting on a wide scale state statutes 
that would embody the principle of volun- 
tary overtime. “Such legislation,” I wrote, 
“would permit both men and women to work 
a designated number of hours in excess of an 
established norm, but would provide that 
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no employer subject to the coverage of the 
law would be allowed to discharge any em- 
ployee for his or her refusal to. work over- 
time.” 33 

The path that is ultimately taken depends 
on many factors, But the point that I would 
stress is that the claim that the Equal Rights 
Amendment would nullify state protective 
laws in the hours-limitations area is un- 
founded, As I have explained, there are sev- 
eral ways in which the right not to work 
overtime—which, after all, is at the heart 
of the hours-limitation laws for women 
only—can not only be preserved for women, 
but can be made equally available to men. 
Above all, it is important for organized labor 
to begin to re-assess its overtime work poli- 
cies. When that is done, the claim of many 
of us that the liberation, of American women 
will lead to the liberation of American men 
as well will be understood for the truth 
that it is. 
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AN EXAMPLE FOR HANOI 


Mr. ALLOTT.. Mr. President, even 
desperate men occasionally bow to rea- 
son. The Arab hijackers have freed most 
of their prisoners. This was not a gesture 
of civility; the air pirates simply recog- 
nized the futility of holding their cap- 
tives. any longer. World opinion almost 
unanimously condemned these barba- 
rous acts and when the commandos saw 
they had nothing to gain by continuing 
the atrocity, they released most of the 
passengers. 

Hanoi should learn from this example. 
North Vietnam cannot forever flout 
world opinion. Hanoi initiated the war in 
the South by. invading her neighbor. The 
invaded country resisted being con- 
quered and ¢alled for help. America an- 
swered this call, and as a result about 
1,500 American men are now prisoners of 
North Vietnam. The obligation of civi- 
lized society is that they be treated in 
accordance with the laws of war. This 
Hanoi refuses to do. 

North Vietnam has nothing to gain by 
her intransigence. She should learn from 
the example at Dawson Field. 


STILL NO ACTION FROM JUSTICE 
ON THE FITZGERALD CASE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 295 
days have passed since I first wrote to 
Attorney General Mitchell requesting an 
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investigation of the Fitzgerald case. Fitz- 
gerald was the Air Force cost-efficiency 
expert who was fired after he told Con- 
gress about the vast overruns occurring 
on the C—5A transport plane. 

Fitzgerald was fired because he was 
honest with Congress. Fitzgerald was 
fired because he blew the whistle on 
waste and inefficiency in the Defense De- 
partment. Fitzgerald was fired because 
what he told Congress proved extremely 
helpful in efforts to hold down the de- 
fense budget to more reasonable levels. 

In short, Fitzgerald was fired because 
he rendered a great public service. Nat- 
urally, this type of retaliatory action is 
outlawed by the United States Code. Sec- 
tion 1505 of title 18 makes it a crime, 
punishable by up to 5 years in jail, to 
“threaten”, “intimidate”, or “injure” a 
witness who appears before Congress on 
account of his testimony. There is no 
doubt in my mind that whoever made 
the decision to fire Fitzgerald violated 
this statute. 

I have written to the Attorney General 
to urge him to enforce the US. Code. 
That was nearly 10 months ago. But the 
Justice Department does not seem dis- 
posed to take action against members 
of the administration. 

Mr. President, is the Criminal Code for 
Democrats only? Are Republicans ex- 
empt? Does the Justice Department’s 
motto—“Equal Justice Under Law’— 
ne any meaning for this administra- 

on 


RIVERTON RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
CENTRAL WYOMING 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, Septem- 
ber 10, 1970, was an important day for 
the State of Wyoming.. The House of 
Representatives passed, with amend- 
ments, S. 434, a bill which I cosponsored 
to reauthorize the Riverton reclamation 
project in central Wyoming as a part of 
the Missouri River Basin project and 
provide for the resale of certain lands 
on the third division of that project. The 
bill has been pending before the Congress 
since 1967, and the House action signals 
the end of the struggle to revitalize this 
project which is so essential to economic 
well-being of the State of Wyoming. 

The House committee amendments are 
minor with the exception of an amend- 
ment which rejects the credit to the Mid- 
vale Irrigation District of nearly $1% 
million which it has already paid to the 
Federal Government to reimburse the 
cost of the project. I am disappointed 
that the House refused to go along with 
the Senate and credit the district with 
these payments. A House floor amend- 
ment insures that this project will com- 
ply with present law controlling water 
quality standards. 

Mr. President it is a blow to any irri- 
gation district when it is not given credit 
for nearly $1% million already paid the 
Federal Government. However, the Mid- 
vale Irrigation District is willing to bear 
the burden of this cost in an effort to get 
action now. 

The important thing at the present 
time is to get the bill to the President 
for his signature immediately in order 
that the land on the third division can 
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be put on the tax rolls of Fremont 
County and help to pay for schools and 
other governmental services in that area 
as well as to contribute to the economic 
well-being of the State. 

In addition, the road will be cleared 
for a $12 million rehabilitation and bet- 
terment project on the first two divi- 
sions. It is essential that this work be- 
gin as soon as possible. Structures on 
the project built 30 to 40 years ago must 
be restored and thus divert the poten- 
tial for disasters during the irrigation 
season. 

Mr. President, I wish to thank my 
colleagues on the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for their understand- 
ing and hard work in seeing that this 
legislation was acted upon during this 
Congress. I also wish to recognize the 
hard work contributed by members of 
the House committee. The people that 
truly deserve credit today are the mem- 
bers of the Midvale Irrigation District 
who have persevered these many years 
to get the congressional action neces- 
sary to give this project new life. 

I strongly urge the Senate to pass 
promptly S. 434, as amended by the 
House of Representatives, so that we can 
begin immediately to implement the pro- 
visions of the bill. 


FUTURE RIDES SST 


Mr BENNETT. Mr. President, in the 
current debate on the SST it seems that 
we have heard every possible argument 
both for and against this new plane. Re- 
gardless of the merits of these argu- 
ments, however, it should be noted that 
refusal to go ahead with the SST would 
mark one of the few times in our history 
that America has turned its back on a 
technological challenge. 

When this country reached for the 
moon, there were seemingly insurmount- 
able problems. Yet we said that we would 
place a man on the moon in 10 years, and 
we did so. America has come further 
faster than any other people in human 
history because we were a breed of opti- 
mists who refused to give in to short- 
range problems. 

Now there are pessimists who say that 
we cannot build an SST because it will 
pollute our environment. But these critics 
do not admit the possibility that we may 
be able to build an SST that will not pol- 
lute the environment. They fail to re- 
member that what seems impossible to- 
day may well be old-fashioned a decade 
from now. 

This same point was made very well in 
a recent editorial in the Salt Lake Trib- 
une. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Furore Res SST 

It can be argued that modern subsonic jets 
get people where they want to go with all 
the speed necessary. So why spend billions 
of dollars and take additional risks of fur- 
ther upsetting the world’s environment to 
build even faster planes? 

That's the basic question behind the 
mounting debate over continuing federal 
financing of a prototype of an American 
supersonic transport plane (SST). Oppo- 
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nents of the 1,800 miles per hour SST have 
put together an impressiye argument. They 
cite increased noise from the plane, sonic 
booms along its flight path, unjustified costs 
which will never be recovered; grave danger 
to the earth’s upper air and even the pos- 
sibility that all life could be wiped from 
the planet as a result of sustained SST 
flights. 

Proponents discount these claims saying 
that some are exaggerated, others mere 
Speculation unsubstantiated by evidence. 
Though conceding increased noise on take- 
off and annoyance from sonic booms they 
predict that in the years before the first 
SST flies it should be possible to neutralize 
or greatly reduce these drawbacks. Propo- 
nents rely heavily on the argument that it 
is necessary for the U.S. to retain its lead 
in aircraft manufacture and sales which 
currently is a major factor in the nation’s 
balance of payments equation and they call 
attention to the fact that the Russians and 
the British and French working together, are 
already fiying somewhat slower SST’s with 
which they hope to capture the market. 

Wednesday the economy in government 
subcommittee of Congress’ Joint Economic 
Committee said that the SST development 
program should be shelved because of hidden 
cost burdens to both government and con- 
sumers and because of imponderable hazards 
to the environment. Soon the Senate will 
take up the debate when it considers a 
House approved bill to continue develop- 
ment of a prototype. 

The subcommittee report, written mostly 
by longtime SST foe, Sen. William Proxmire, 
D-Wis., put great emphasis on the cost 
factor. It said there is slight chance the gov- 
ernment, under existing contracts, would 
ever recoup all its investment and could 
even lose everything it puts into the pro- 
gram, a sum the subcommittee said would 
eventually exceed $3 billion. The subcom- 
mittee discounted the threat of British- 
French and Russian competition as mostly 
a myth. 

Rep. Clarence Brown, R-Ohio, a subcom- 
mittee member who dissented from the 
Proxmire report, stayed closer to the basic 
question. He conceded there are technologi- 
cal and economic and environmental chal- 
lenges facing the SST. But he recognized the 
one truth that all the others seem to shy 
from: supersonic transports will be built and 
they will be the workhorses of the future. 

Rep. Brown wants tomorrow's planes to 
be made in America and we think he is 

. “If the Joint Economic Committee 
had been advising Queen Isabella,” Rep. 
Brown observed, “we would still be in Barce- 
lona waiting to prove the world round be- 
fore daring the Atlantic.” 

It may be unreasonable, it may be con- 
tradictory, it may be overly expensive and 
it may be downright mad, but man has an 
uncontrollable urge to go faster and to 
push on. He has the technology to satisfy 
that urge. The United States may forever 
forfeit its dominance of the air age if it 
bucks this tide and opts out of SST com- 
petition. 


ACTS TO EXTERMINATE CERTAIN 
GROUPS WOULD BECOME AN IN- 
TERNATIONAL CRIME UNDER THE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as all 
of us focus our attention on the crisis in 
the Middle East, I recall the testimony 
of Mrs. Hauser, before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Subcommittee hearings 
on the Genocide Convention, in which 
she maintained the convention would 
raise to a level of international crime 
certain acts that were designed to elim- 
inate any ethnic, religious, or racial 
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group within given areas. Certainly, we 
all are aware of the unrelenting pressure 
directed toward the Jews by Nazi Ger- 
many, as well as other countries today. 

Therefore, it is important that we con- 
sider ratification of the Genocide Con- 
vention, which follows a “tradition of 
great human rights documents,” and 
guarantees basic liberties for all people. 
In her excellent testimony, Mrs. Hauser, 
who is the U.S. Representative to the 
Human Rights Commission, said: 

My final point, and my most important 
point, is that ratification of the convention 
would accord with the ideals of human 
liberty consistent with and in furtherance 
of the American tradition. 


Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of Mrs. Hauser’s ex- 
cellent testimony be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


GENOCIDE TREATY FOLLOWS TRADITION OF 
Great HUMAN RIGHTS DOCUMENTS 


My final point, and I really believe most 
important point, is that ratification of the 
convention would accord with the ideals of 
human liberty consistent with and in fur- 
therance of the American tradition. 

Under article I of the convention, the con- 
tracting parties confirm that: 

“Genocide, whether committed in time of 
peace or in time of war, is a crime under in- 
ternational law which they undertake to pre- 
vent and punish.” 

This undertaking is an international com- 
mitment to decency and morality consistent 
with the American tradition. It does not, of 
course, stand alone. Like other efforts 
throughout history, from the Ten Com- 
mandments through the Magna Carta, the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and the Citizen, the U.S. Bill of Rights, and 
the United Nations Charter, the convention 
is above all a statement which advances in- 
dividual rights and human dignity. 

The United States, which was founded on 
the basis of protest against governmentai 
excesses, and which grew great in substan- 
tial measure because it was a haven and the 
hope for oppressed persons everywhere, and 
still continues to be, should be in the lead 
in joining in the declaration of revulsion at 
the organized effort to eliminate whole 
groups of people during World War II, and 
of determination that such an effort shall 
never be undertaken ever > 

The great documents of human rights in 
our history have taken various forms. From 
the laws of Moses to the pact between King 
and nobles at Runnymede, to the charters 
of the English, American, and French Revo- 
lutions, the essential element was a state- 
ment of the rights of free men, coupled with 
punishment or threat of punishment to 
those who would abridge these rights. This 
pattern, too, was followed in the documents 
that grew out of the rebirth after World War 
TI, among them the convention against 
genocide. 

Until 1945, the efforts to legislate interna- 
tionally were very limited. The idea that the 
practices of states themselves could be illegal 
or could be made illegal dates from the 20th 
century, and with one or two exceptions, 
from the end of the Second World War. 

The Genocide Convention is designed to 
raise to the level of an international crime 
certain horrible acts, such as the effort of 
Nazi Germany to exterminate all the Jews 
within its domain, or attempts by other 
countries to exterminate all the Jews within 
its domain, or attempts by other countries 
to exterminate other racial, religious, or 
ethnic groups within a given country or area. 
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The definition of genocide as of interna- 
tional concern refiects also the recognition 
that genocide is typically associated with 
threats or breaches of the peace. The most 
flagrant cases of genocide have occurred in 
major and “total” wars. 

Even lesser instances have tended to pro- 
voke retaliation, intervention by third 
parties, and a spread of war and devastation. 
Thus, steps to curb genocide are also steps 
in the direction of preservation or restora- 
tion of peace. 

The Genocide Convention recognizes that 
both states and individuals must be deter- 
mined in order to minimize the risk of geno- 
cide. Accordingly, states are made to answer 
in international organs—-for example, the 
U.N. Security Council or the U.N. General 
Assembly—for actions taken by their gov- 
ernments that might constitute genocide, 
indeed actions taken in their territory, even 
without official government sanction, such as 
by guerrillas, commandos, or the like, In 
other words, a state is given—properly—the 
affirmative obligation to prevent and punish 
genocide within the area it controls. 

In addition, individuals are told directly 
and explicitly that they cannot hide behind 
actions of governments in which they par- 
ticipate. All those who support or execute a 
policy of genocide are warned that the world 
will not tolerate or excuse their behavior, 

Thus, while no one can be certain of the 
effectiveness of any given document, the 
Genocide Convention goes far to make geno- 
cide unattractive even for those who would 
not shrink from it on moral grounds. 

The Genocide Convention is now 20 years 
old, but it is a living and important docu- 
ment. Our friends are confused and our ene- 
mies are delighted at continued U.S. hesi- 
tation about the convention. Adhering to the 
convention now would be a real step in the 
advancement of America’s national interest. 


IMPROPER. EMPLOYMENT BY FOR- 
MER GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Mr.. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Washington Star of Sep- 
tember 3, 1970, contains.an article en- 
titled ‘Thirty Million Dollars in Loans 
Backed by FHA for Teamsters Fund,” 
written by Dick Barnes. 

The article states that after the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration guaranteed 
$30 million in loans for companies under 
the control of the Teamsters Union, of 
which James Hoffa is the convicted presi- 
dent, the official who approved this loan 
become president of a subsidiary’of a 
corporation owned by the Teamsters 
Union pension fund. 

This illustrates the need for the re- 
instatement of the law which would pro- 
hibit any Government official from ac- 
cepting within a 2-year period employ- 
ment with any company to which he as 
a Government official had rendered 
service. 

Certainly, grave questions are raised as 
tothe propriety of this transaction. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THIRTY MILLION DOLLARS In LOANS BACKED BY 
FHA FOR TEAMSTERS FUND 
(By Dick Barnes) 

San Dreco.—The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration has taken part in transactions to- 
taling more than $30 million in the last two 
years involving a Teamsters Union pension 
fund which has often been investigated. 
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The government official who approved the 
arrangements—including one of the largest 
loan guarantees ever made by the FHA— 
since has become president of a subsidiary 
of a corporation partly owned by the pen- 
sion fund. 

The transactions, all involving the FHA’s 
San Diego office, came to light during an As- 
sociated Press investigation. 

The FHA in Washington says it does not 
believe it knew at the time of the trans- 
actions that they involved the Teamsters 
Union’s Central States, Southeast and 
Southwest Areas Pension Fund—the na- 
tion’s largest labor-management pension 
fund. 

The transactions include: 

Insuring a 86 million land development 
loan to a company whose stock is held by 
the pension fund. The guarantee constitutes 
70 percent of all the loans ever made under 
the Title 10 federal program. It is among 
the 25 largest guarantees ever made by FHA 
under any program, the agency said. 

Arranging at least $11.8 mfilion in 3-per- 
cent-subsidized loans to San Diego corpora- 
tions which, ultimately, are one-fifth owned 
by the pension fund. 

Insuring a $3.26 million loan at market 
interest rates for another such corporation. 

This Teamsters’ pension fund, commonly 
called the Central States fund, has 
been the subject of numerous government 
investigations. 

Teamsters President James R. Hoffa was 
convicted of mail fraud in connection with 
Central States fund dealings. A federal 
grand jury is probing the fund’s financing 
of a massive Los Angeles land development 
project. A. lengthy series of federal court 
trials in New York concerns alleged kick- 
backs paid to get fund loans. 

Despite this attention from government 
investigators, the fund was able to benefit 
from FHA programs. 

An FHA official in Washington said there 
is no prohibition against the agency dealing 
with a union, a union pension fund or a 
firm whose stock is held by either. 

The San Diego tramsactions were approved 
by E. L. Tagwerker, then director of the 
FHA office there. 

Tagwerker took early retirement in Febru- 
ary and went to work as president of Great 
Western Mortgage Co., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Penasquitos Inc., a land develop- 
ment firm. The president of Penasquitos is 
Irving J. Kahn, a major San Diego builder 
who, FHA officials said, negotiated the vari- 
ous loans and guarantees. Penasquitos is 20 
percent owned’ by the Central States fund. 

Asked if he had contemplated or received 
& job offer from Kahn while processing the 
loans, Tagwerker said “absolutely not.” 

In answer to questions, Tagwerker said: 
“I don’t know whether FHA at that time 
(when the transactions were approved) 
knew anything about Central States, what 
their ownership position was. I think every- 
body was aware that Central States had 
made a loan to Penasquitos.” 

Leslie Carson, associate general counsel in 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, said that, routinely, information 
on Central States ownership “would not have 
come to our attention in Washington. But 
it would be virtually impossible for anybody 
to certify that nobody knew about it when 
those transactions took place.” 


1970 POLICY POSITIONS OF THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNORS’ CONFER- 
ENCE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, at its 
most recent annual meeting, held Aug- 
ust 9-12, 1970, at the Lake of the Ozarks, 
Mo., the National Governors’ Conference 
adopted a series of policy statements on 
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several of the major issues confronting 
the Nation. 

These policy positions reflect a strong 
consensus of thinking and attitudes 
among the elected chief executives of 
our State governments, and cover a wide 
range of functions in which effective 
Federal-State relationships play an im- 
portant role. Because of their importance 
in providing both added insight and in- 
formation on many of the issues before 
Congress, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Pouicy POSITIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


INTRODUCTION 


Policy positions on major issues facing the 
States and the Nation were adopted by the 
National Governors’ Conference at its 62nd 
Annual Meeting held August 9-12, 1970, at 
the Lake of the Ozarks, Missouri. 

Because these policy positions represent 
a significantly important consensus of the 

and attitudes existing in the 
States’ leadership, they are transmitted here- 
in for your information, consideration and 
action, as appropriate. 

In consonance with a resolution receiving 
unanimous support at this Conference, 
whenever reference is made in the policy 
Statements to “the States,” such language 
includes the fifty States and, when relevant, 
the Territories of American Samoa, Guam 
the Virgin Islands, and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

The Conference Executive Committee 
ruled that the policy positions adopted at 
the.1969 Annual Meeting would remain in 
effect unless specifically amended or deleted 
by subsequent action. 

Thus, these policy positions are the com- 
bined product of last year’s Conference, the 
subsequent work of six standing committees, 
the Conference Executive Committee’s re- 
view, and discussion and action at the 1970 
Annual Meeting. 

In addition to these policy positions, the 
Conference’s committees and staffs have pro- 
duced committee reports and analytical ma- 
terials in the areas covered“ by the policy 
statements. 

Additional copies of policy positions and 
other related materials are available from 
the offices of the National Governors’ Con- 
ference. 


ADOPTION OF A COMPREHENSIVE NATIONAL 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


Congress and the Administration should 
develop a comiprehensive National Commu- 
nity Development Policy with the effectuat- 
ing funds, agencies and programs, The Policy 
should provide the means whereby federal, 
state and local elected officials should par- 
ticipate directly in the formulation of na- 
tional policies and goals and the establish- 
ment of major strategies and programs for 
implementation of such policies and goals. 
The formulation and implementation of 
such national community development pol- 
icies in coordination and consonance with 
state development policies is essential to 
achieve the objectives of balanced growth. 

A National Community Development Pol- 
icy should embrace the major areas and is- 
sues of concern for the quality of life within 
the United States. The most basic compo- 
nents for consideration in the formulation 
of this policy are policies relating to popula- 
tion growth and distribution and to eco- 
nomic development, Other components are 
policies relating to allocation of natural re- 
sources, agriculture, transportation, housing, 
human resource development, and financing 
and administration—all established in a 
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manner that will support policies concerning 
these two basic components. 


ADOPTION OF A NATIONAL POPULATION GROWTH 
AND DISTRIBUTION POLICY 


There should be an adoption of a National 
Population Growth and Distribution Policy, 
developed in concert with state and local 
planning policies, to lessen the congestion, 
and reduce pressure, on the already over- 
burdened resources of our cities, to offer op- 
portunities for the free movement of all of 
our citizens to realize their maximum per- 
sonal potential, to match manpower and job 
training programs with the needs for com- 
munity development and to lessen the prob- 
lems of transportation, environmental decay 
and social service delivery that are not being 
adequately dealt with for today’s population. 
Such a policy shall be consonant with a 
rural-urban balance of needs and regional 
potentials. 


ADOPTION OF A NEW COMMUNITIES 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


To effectuate a population growth and dis- 
tribution policy there should be the adoption 
of a comprehensive New Communities Devel- 
opment Program which would include ex- 
panded communities, new-towns-in-towns 
and new towns as major components of a 
national policy designed to relieve growth 
stresses upon existing metropolitan areas 
and to promote growth in appropriate areas 
which have growth potential. 


ADOPTION OF A NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY 


A National Economic Development Policy 
should be adopted to coordinate economic 
assistance measures with a national popu- 
lation growth and distribution policy, there- 
by providing the employment concentrations 
and economic base that will make such a 
policy workable, offering more efficient oper- 
ating environments for industry and concen- 
trated employment centers accessible to 
workers in either rural or urban areas. Such 
policy should provide additional incentives to 
private business and look to new ways that 
public and private interests can be combined 
to meet public needs. 


ADOPTION OF NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY 

There should be a National Agricultural 
Development Policy as an integral part of a 
National Community Development Policy to 
assure the Nation it can feed itself and meet 
its responsibilities to other people in the 
world. Such a policy should reflect the im- 
portance of and a system for the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of agricultural land 
for future supplies and as necessary habitat 
for wildlife, water resources and hunting and 
fishing, all of which are a necessary part of 
providing quality environment in conso- 
nance with a population growth and distri- 
bution policy. Further, this Policy should 
focus attention on improving agricultural 
production capabilities, transportation, for- 
eign market development, processing agri- 
cultural products near the source of produc- 
tion and efforts aimed at developing rural 
America. 

In addition, Congress must act on a viable 
farm program to assure rural America ‘par- 
ity of opportunity” with the rest of the 
Nation. 

A new farm bill by Congress should be 
shaped to give rural producers an equal op- 
portunity to share in the Nation’s prosperity 
and growth as all other areas. A federal farm 
program should be continued by the Federal 
Government until the market can maintain 
an adequate price for producers. 

A strong farm program is recognized as a 
deterrent to further out-migration from 
rural areas to crowded metropolitan centers, 
a necessary element for a growing economy, 
and vital to providing reasonable food prices 
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for consumers while assuring a fair return 
for all agriculture producers. 


JOINT FEDERAL-STATE EVALUATION OF RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


The new Office of Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, in cooperation with the appropriate 
federal offices and the National Governors’ 
Conference and local government groups, 
should evaluate the possibilities and mech- 
anisms for better coordination and delivery 
of federal and State programs in rural areas. 
The joint evaluation should examine and 
make recommendations for action on the 
following issues: 

a. Avenues of cooperation between existing 
HEW, Agriculture, Commerce and HUD pro- 
grams and state community development 
programs. 

b. Restructuring of federal field operations 
to support and complement emerging State 
and local efforts for comprehensive rural 
development. As federal departments de- 
centralize, they should utilize to the fullest 
extent possible the personnel, administrative 
and technical service of state and local gov- 
ernment rather than building up federal 
field staff to handle delegated authorities for 
decision-making accompanying the federal 
field office reorganization. 

c. Recognition of state designated multi- 
county planning and development districts, 
primarily composed of local officials, as the 
primary delivery system for most state and 
federal programs in rural areas. 

d. Recognition and support of several 
States as pilot projects for the purpose of 
coordinating federal and state programs into 
& package of rural development services. 


ADOPTION OF A NATIONAL LAND DEVELOPMENT 
POLICY 


There should be an adoption of a Na- 
tional Land Development Policy providing 
guidance as to what lands are appropriate 
for urban development, agricultural pro- 
duction, conservation and open space and 
recreation. Such national policies must be 
related to the allocation and conservation 
of water, air, minerals and other natural 
resources and be an integral part of a Na- 
tional Community Development Policy. 


ADOPTION OF A NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY 


There should be an adoption of a Na- 
tional Housing Policy to coordinate hous- 
ing investment and construction programs 
with a National Community Development 
Policy to carry out social objectives of mak- 
ing a place for all social and economic groups, 
to take advantage of the environmental and 
efficiency advantages of such a policy, to 
provide needed governmental] aids for sup- 
porting housing construction and market- 
ing, with special support programs to assist 
those who cannot secure decent housing 
through normat channels, to make maximum 
use of new technologies, and to stimulate 
additional investment by private industry 
and home property owners, thus adding to 
the overall housing supply, and to insure 
the availability of sufficient long-term mort- 
gage financing. 

EXPANDING THE HOUSING MARKET 


All levels of government, in cooperation 
with private industry, should take action to 
expand the market for housing production. 
Special attention should be given to new 
methods of production, technological inno- 
vation, and marketing institutions in the 
private sectors and to simplified and flexible 
state housing codes, increased subsidies for 
low-income housing, land aggregation and 
tenant relation programs in the public sec- 
tor. States should assist in the aggregation 
of public and private land for housing 
purposes. 

CONSOLIDATION AND COORDINATION OF FEDERAL 
HOUSING PROGRAMS 

The Administration and Congress should 

undertake the immediate streamlining and 
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coordination of federal housing programs: 
(1) provide for full cooperation with emerg- 
ing State housing instruments; (2) phase 
out, merge, and consolidate the numerous 
federal low and moderate income housing 
programs and provide incentives and illus- 
trations for program packaging and mixing; 
(3) substitute State certification of federal 
program requirements with only a post 
audit by HUD; and (4) provide federal op- 
erating subsidies, as are now provided to 
Tederal housing projects, to State public 
housing projects, 


SUFFICIENT FUNDING OF THE HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Congress should provide sufficient funding 
for the Housing and Urban Development Act, 
especially for Section 236 Interest Reduction, 
Section 235 Home Ownership, Rent Supple- 
ment, Public Housing Programs, and Urban 
Renewal. 


ADOPTION OF A POLICY ON THE MODEL CITIES 
PROGRAM 


For a National Community Development 
Policy to be effective, it should include con- 
cepts for the coordinated delivery of services 
and financial assistance by both state and 
federal governments, as conceiyed in the 
Model Cities legislation. The entire effort 
must be a coordinated one which focuses the 
attention of agencies at all levels of govern- 
ment on specific problem areas within our 
municipalities. 

Congress should amend the Model Cities 
legislation to provide for a legitimate and 
positive role for State Government in the op- 
eration of the program. Specifically, Section 
105 of the “Model Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966” should be amended 
to authorize the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to make matching grants 
to the States to provide continuing planning, 
coordination, programing and technical as- 
sistance services to Model City Agencies, 

In those States where the State contrib- 
utes a substantial portion of the local non- 
federal financial share, the program should 
provide for State concurrence in the approval 
of the sélection, program development and 
funding of all Model Cities applications. 

HUD should immediately provide for State 
review and comment on Model City work 
programs and supplemental grants. 

To assure balanced urban-rural growth, 
consideration should be given to a Model 
Rural Area Development program patterned 
after the Model Cities concept, 

It is noted most of the poverty in Amer- 
ica lies in the very urban and very rural 
areas of our Nation. Unless immediate steps 
are taken to develop the delivery system of 
federal, State, local, and private resources 
through the concept of model development 
areas, this gap will widen at the expense of 
all Americans in both the dominate urban 
and rural areas of the Nation. 


= 
COMPREHENSIVE STATE PLANNING AND 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Federal agencies should support the ef- 
forts of Governors and the appropriate State 
agencies designated by the Governors to be- 
gin coordinated planning of community de- 
velopment programs The following specific 
measures should be undertaken by all fed- 
eral agencies: 

a. Federal administrative procedures and 
new legislation, where necessary, should be 
developed to provide financial incentives on 
a continuing basis to the States to “buy-in” 
to community development programs, specifi- 
cally model cities and urban renewal. There 
should be increased federal provision for 
joint funding to encourage State efforts for 
the packaging of community development 
programs, 

b. Both federal and state executives should 
seek sources of flexible funds for use as “glue 
money” in putting together and implement- 
ing coordinated development programs. At 
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the federal level, these funds could come 
from Section 701 of the Housing Act of 
1954, Title VIII of the Housing Act of 1964, 
Title IX of the Demonstration Cities Act, 
from existing funds for state planning for 
federal programs in functional areas, or from 
new legislation. 

c. States demonstrating a readiness to act 
in implementing a package of community 
development programs and to commit State 
funds should receive priority attention from 
federal agencies. Federal funds should also 
be available to encourage States to develop 
their own competence in community devel- 
opment planning and programming. 

STATE PARTICIPATION IN THE RENEWAL AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


HUD should immediately issue an adden- 
dum to the Urban Renewal and Neighbor- 
hood Development Program Regulations that 
clearly recognizes the role of positive State 
participation in this program for: (1) local 
NDP conformity to State renewal policies; 
(2) State services to NDP’s for application 
preparation, planning, and implementation 
measures as eligible project costs; and (3) 
whenever State laws and requirements for 
renewal exceed federal requirements, that 
HUD will accept State certification of local 
compliance without any further review by 
HUD. 


UNIFORM FEDERAL RELOCATION AND LAND 
ACQUISITION POLICIES 


The Uniform Relocation and Land Acqui- 
sition Act of 1969 (S. 1) should be enacted 
as soon as possible, but with the following 
amendments: (1) deletion of all cut-off 
dates for the federal funding of the first 
$25,000 of relocation expenses; (2) retention 
of shared funding for all costs above $25,000; 
and (3) provision of matching grant funds 
to all States that create uniform statewide 
relocation and land acquisition policies and 
programs covering all public programs. The 
July 1, 1970, cut-off date in the Highway Act 
of 1968 for federal assumption of the first 
$25,000 in relocation costs should be deleted. 


POLICY FORMULATION MECHANISMS 


In order that formulation of a meaningful 
National Community Development Policy 
may be undertaken, the procedures of the 
Domestic Council should provide formal 
means for bringing the President, the Gov- 
ernors and local elected chief executives 
together on a regular basis to secure an 
exchange of views and information on Na- 
tional Domestic Policy and priorities. Fur- 
ther, the Council should give due consider- 
ation to the inclusion of the Governors and 
chief local elected officials in the regular 
meetings of the Council. 

Representation of State and local interests 
among the staff must be assured. 

The President will transmit to Congress 
his annual report and such supplementary 
reports as he deems necessary to advise as to 
progress in formulating a National Commu- 
nity Development Policy and suggested im- 
plementing actions. 

In addition a joint congressional commit- 
tee on National Community Development 
Policy should be instituted. It shall make a 
continuing study of the annual report on 
National Community Development and its 
supplements, and study ways of coordinating 
programs in order to further the National 
Policy. The legislation shall require the com- 
mittee to file a report annually containing 
the committee’s findings and recommenda- 
tions. The committee may make such other 
reports from the time as it deems advis- 
able. To maximize citizen participation, the 
committee is encouraged to hold extensive 
hearings. 

GRANTS FOR COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING AND 
COORDINATION 

Assistance should be provided to plan 
comprehensively at the interstate, regional, 
metropolitan and local levels; to encourage 
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local governments to cooperate in solving 
area-wide problems through comprehensive 
planning, review, and cordination; to foster 
intergovernmental attacks on problems of 
national urban and rural development; and 
to establish a method for exchange of devel- 
opment information among local, state and 
federal government. 

Any legislation should provide that the 
grants be administered through the Execu- 
tive Office of the President for distribution 
to the States, and through them to regions, 
metropolitan areas, counties and localities. 


REVENUE SHARING 


The National Governers’ Conference went 
on record in 1965 in support of the prin- 
ciple that the Federal Government share a 
portion of its revenue with the States, un- 
fettered as to functions for which it is to be 
used. The Conference reiterates its stand on 
this matter, and further recommends, COn- 
sistent with the criteria approved by the 
Conference in 1968, that a revenue sharing 
plan be formulated on the following 
basis: 

(1) Congressional appropriations for reve- 
nue sharing should be made on the basis of 
the federal individual income tax base. 

(2) Congressional appropriations for reve- 
nue sharing should be made to a trust fund 
established in the Treasury of the United 
States. 

(3) The sums appropriated should be allo- 
cated among the States, based primarily on 
population adjusted by relative state and 
local tax effort. The relationship between 
the taxing ability and the percentage of 
federally-held and administered land acreage 
in each State should also be considered. 

(4) Congress in its appropriations to the 
States should specify a pass-through form- 
ula to local governments. Eighty percent 
of the monies which are for distribution to 
local governments should be passed through 
automatically according to formula to eli- 
gible local governments; twenty percent 
should be passed through to eligible local 
governments on application of these units to 
the States, and should be available for pro- 
grams at the local level which encourage 
cooperative or joint efforts of local govern- 
mental units to solve a common problem. 

(5) The federal pass-through formula 
should provide for sharing revenue only with 
general purpose units of government. 

(6) The allocation by formula should be 
made to relatively populous cities and coun- 
ties based on population and the ratio be- 
tween the total receipts from all taxes im- 
posed by eligible cities or counties and the 
total receipts from all taxes imposed by the 
State and fts political subdivisions. The por- 
tion of any State's allocation which would 
be available for local governments within 
the State would depend upon the portion 
of total tax revenue raised by the State and 
that raised by the eligible local units in the 
State. An alternative state allocation plan 
of distribution should be accepted if (a) 
each city and county receive an amount 
equal to or greater than that allocated 
by formula, or (b) city and county councils 
or governing bodies representing fifty per- 
cent of those entities entitled to receive 
at least fifty percent of payments by form- 
ula concur in the State’s alternative plan. 

(7) No functions should be excluded from 
expenditures made from shared funds. 

The Executive Committee is directed to 
employ every means available toward the 
immediate and favorable enactment of 
revenue sharing. 

TAXATION OF STATE AND LOCAL BONDS 

The National Governors’ Conference af- 
firms the basic constitutional principle that 
Neither the federal nor state governments 
without mutual agreement has the author- 
ity to tax the other. The Conference there- 
fore asserts that state and local bonds issued 
for general governmental purposes must re- 
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main tax exempt. The Conference commends 
the Congress for deleting provisions from 
the final version of the Tax Reform Act of 
1969 which would have subjected their 
bonds to indirect federal income taxation. 

We believe that the municipal bond mar- 
ket will and should continue to be an im- 
portant source of the capital needs of state 
and local governments. However, the volume 
of new bond issues by state and local gov- 
ernments will likely grow substantially in 
the years ahead in order to finance the in- 
creasing demands for new and ded 
capital facilities. At the same time, events 
of the last several years show that these 
bond issues are particularly vulnerable to 
anti-inflationary monetary policies and in- 
terest rate changes. Based on these facts, the 
National Governors’ Conference recognizes 
the desirability of developing constructive 
proposals for broadening the market for 
state and local bonds. Such proposals should 
not in any way impair the access of state 
and local governments to the tax-exempt 
market or infringe upon these governments’ 
independence in debt financing. 

INTERSTATE TAXATION OF BUSINESS 

For a number of years the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference has expressed opposition 
to federal legislation which would restrict 
the taxing jurisdiction of the State and pro- 
vide preferential tax immunity to favored 
multistate businesses, and has expressed full 
support for legislation which would give 
congressional approval to the enactment of 
the Multistate Tax Compact by the States. 

This Conference now goes one step further 
in supporting an expanded and/or specific 
version of a congressional consent bill for 
the Multistate Tax Compact to allay expres- 
sions of concern in the Congress that the 
original consent bill set out only a broad 
Statement of purpose, and to counter claims 
that the States were seeking a sort of blank 
check in the area of multistate taxation. 

The Conference therefore urges Co: 
to enact legislation, drafted by the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
in collaboration with the Council of State 
Governments, which incorporates the Multi- 
state Tax Compact and expresses congres- 
sional consent to enactment by the States 
of a compact substantially the same thereto, 
plus the following additional provisions: 

(1) The three-factor formula (Uniform 
Division of Income for Tax Purposes Act), 
developed by the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, is 
made mandatory for net income taxes upon 
States which have not enacted the Compact 
by July 1, 1971; 

(2) States are given jurisdiction to require 
collection of sales tax by sellers making in- 
terstate deliveries into a State if the seller 
makes regular household deliveries there; and 

(3) Income taxes may be imposed on con- 
gressional salaries only by the district and 
State represented by the Congressman. 


TAXATION OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BONDS 


The Conference recognizes that so-called 
industrial development bonds have been used 
for non-governmental purposes. Unfortun- 
ately, federal legislation adopted in 1968 to 
remove the tax-exempt status of industrial 
development bonds erroneously included in 
its definition some traditional governmental 
functions and thus made them taxable under 
this legislation. The Conference reiterates its 
1968 resolution urging legislation properly to 
redefine industrial development bonds. 


NEW APPROACHES TO FEDERAL-STATE 
PARTNERSHIP 

Since social and economic problems tran- 
scend state boundaries, States have long 
worked together in efforts to solve them. Most 
major problems today, however, also require 
federal cooperation and assistance. 

Federal-state partnership in regional prob- 
lems has taken the form of the interstate 
compact and the regional commission. The 
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Appalachian Regional Commission has suc- 
cessfully brought thirteen States and the 
Federal Government together to plan and 
administer programs in health, education 
and transportation, assisted by substantial 
federal bloc grants. 

The expiration date in 1971 of current leg- 
islative authorization for the Appalachian 
Regional Commission and five other regional 
commissions will necessitate a review of the 
regional concept. As problems of underde- 
veloped areas and interstate-metropolitan 
areas become more complex, it is certain 
there will be an increased demand for an 
extension of multi-state administration of 
programs dealing with these and other prob- 
lems. The National Goyernors’ Conference 
recognizes the vital need of effective mecha- 
nisms for solving such problems. Any new 
national legislation.should include the fol- 
lowing basic points: 

Allow the establishment of regional com- 
missions as agreed upon by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States involved; 

Provide for Governors to share decision- 
making authority equally with federal rep- 
resentatives; 

Make federal participation directly re- 
sponsible to the President, and State par- 
ticipation to the Governor; 

Provide adequate funds for initial plan- 
ning and policy development, and adequate 
authorization for the future appropriations 
after the priorities of each commission have 
been determined; and 

Should not be used as a substitute for 
revenue sharing. 


FEDERAL ROLE IN STATE PLANNING 


Planning has always been a vital element 
in the decision-making process, and in recent 
years must effort has been made at the fed- 
eral and state levels to improve the methods 
by which it is done. The Federal Govern- 
ment has shown its concern and interest by 
many programs of assistance to state and 
local governments for planning. However, 
many problems have arisen: a multiplicity 
of planning grants with different federal re- 
quirements; uncertain funding; and no in- 
tegration of plans, especially at the federal 
level, 

The National Governors’ Conference urges 
that; 

The Congress and the Administration 
should take immediate action to correct the 
confusing, contradictory, duplicative. and 
overlapping mass of federal requirements and 
definitions concerning both long-range and 
annual, operational plans. Federal agencies 
should recognize the Governor as the chief 
state policymaker and planner responsible 
for the, coordination of all statewide and 
multi-jurisdictional sub-state planning. The 
elected heads: of local government should be 
recognized in the same capacity for all state 
and federal programs operating within their 
jurisdictions. 

An appropriate share of the: funds of each 
functional federal grant program should be 
made available to the Governor for the pur- 
pose of relating functional plans to each 
other, to statewide goals and policies and to 
local development policies. This effort should 
begin with HEW which has thirty-nine pro- 
grams, each requiring a statewide long-range 
or annual operating plan. 

Major federal planning assistance pro- 
grams should provide for forward funding 
on a two or three-year basis; minimum an- 
nual funding for each State; interprogram 
service ‘agreements; evaluation machinery; 
technical assistance, training and tuition fees 
as eligible project costs; and minimum 
standardization and coordination of federal 
planning definitions and requirements. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION ACT 

The National Governors’ Conference com- 
mends the Congress for passage of the In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968, 
which among other things, provides for keep- 
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ing Governors and Legislatures informed of 
federal grant-in-aid rules and regulations, 
provides a means to obtain flexibility in ad- 
ministration of the “single state agency” 
requirement, provides flexibility in state 
banking of federal funds, authorizes federal 
agencies to render technical assistance and 
training services to state and local govern- 
ments on a reimbursable basis, and provides 
for federal coordination with local authori- 
ties regarding land use. 

The Conference is gratified at the action 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Budget in providing 
directives for implementation of this Act 
through Circulars A-95, A-96 and A-97. Gov- 
ernors should especially note Circular A-95, 
which encourages the establishment of clear- 
inghouses and review procedures through 
which federally aided local and regional plan- 
ning and development projects can be co- 
ordinated with State activities, and projects 
of different state agencies can be coordinated 
with one another. This Circular may poten- 
tially be used to enhance the ability of the 
Governor to coordinate the management of 
state programs. 

The Conference urges Congress now to ex- 
tend the principles of intergovernmental co- 
operation by enacting legislation which would 
establish procedures to allow the simplifica- 
tion of accounting, auditing and reporting of 
federal assistance funds; authorize the Pres- 
ident, subject to congressional veto, to con- 
solidate federal assistance programs within 
agencies; allow joint funding simplification 
for the packaging of grants for the same or 
related programs; and provide for periodic 
congressional and executive review of grant 
programs to determine their effectiveness. 

TRAINING 

The growing complexity of state govern- 
ment programs, and of the many intergovern- 
mental programs in which, States are in- 
volved, is placing an enormous burden upon 
state officials and employees responsible for 
the over-all management and unity of state 
operations. is a necessary, part of 
equipping these officials and these employees 
to carry their burdens. 

The National Governors’ Conference com- 
mends the Council of State Governments for 
strengthening its training activities: the 
Conference notes the successful seminar held 
in December of 1968 for newly-elected Gov- 
ernors and their aides, the continuing work 
of the Council and the National Association 
of State Budget Officers in providing policy- 
oriented training for budget personnel, the 
newly established training program for leg- 
islators and. legislative staff, the recent col- 
laboration with organizations of local officials 
to provide training on matters of intergov- 
ernmental concern, and the scheduled 1970 
seminar for Governors'-elect and their aides. 
The Conference urges further intensification 
of these efforts. 

The Intergovernmental Personnel Act now 
before Congress should help to strengthen 
state and local training programs. The Con- 
ference endorses.the objectives of this Act. 


CLEARINGHOUSE FOR STATE CONSULTING HELP 


All Governors have on occasion needed the 
temporary assistance of persons from outside 
their state governments to bring a different 
perspective to policy issues as well as to bring 
to bear technical knowledge and experience 
in various flelds of state government. Al- 
through private consulting firms and univer- 
sities have been used to help provide this as- 
sistance, a major reservoir of talent, largely 
untapped, is the State Governments of the 
Nation. The use of this talent would be of 
benefit both to the State receiving help and, 
through broadening the experience of the 
personnel involved, to the State supplying 
the expertise. 

The National Governors’ Conference. re- 
quests that its Secretariat establish a clear- 
inghouse to enable States to draw upon the 
experience and talents in the State Govern- 
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ments by helping States define their prob- 
lems with precision and clarity, and identify- 
ing employees in state governments who ace 
qualified to provide effective assistance. 


FEDERAL AID INFORMATION SYSTEM 


The National Governors’ Conference has 
followed with interest the development of 
federal aid information systems in the States. 
States require such a system so that detailed 
information on federal aid program avail- 
ability, plans and performance applicable to 
the State can be ascertained in response to 
the inquiries and needs of local governments, 
State Officials and congressmen. 

The development of information systems 
on the availability of federal grants-in-aid 
points up the fact that aggressive “grants- 
Mmanship” is required to obtain all funds to 
which a jurisdiction is entitled. This should 
not be necessary. Grants should be made on 
the basis of need, not on the basis of ability 
to obtain the grant. The Federal Government 
should provide each State the detailed in- 
formation necessary for state sud local gov- 
ernments to make and receive approval for 
grant applications. 

The States in turn have an obligation to 
plan for effective use of funds and to report 
periodically on financial status and program 
accomplishments. 

FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID APPROPRIATIONS 


The National Governor’s Conference 
acknowledges the importance of federal 
grants-in-aid in the financing of state and 
local programs. These aids now amount to 
nearly one-fifth the total federal domestic 
budget and one-fifth of total state expendi- 
tures. Aid programs have proliferated in the 
past several years, and now number over 
100 separately funded activities. 

The number of programs and the large 
amounts of dollars involved make impera- 
tive the proper administration of these pro- 
grams so that the national objectives toward 
which they are aimed can be achieved. Many 
of the policy statements of this Conference 
deal with this issue with respect to individual 
programs. The Federal Government—the 
President, Congress, and the administering 
agencies—should work closely with state 
officials in developing appropriation and ad- 
ministrative procedures to provide maximum 
fiexibility in carrying out program objectives 
and maximum certainty of federal action. 
Specifically, the Conference endorses the fol- 
lowing concepts: 

block grant. legislation to, bring together 
all grants relating to broad functional areas; 

grant consolidation, to allow the President 
to combine grant programs, subject to legis- 
lative veto; 

joint funding simplification, to allow fed- 
eral agencies to. cooperate with State requests 
to combine several grants in the administra- 
tion of one State program; 

appropriations consonant with authoriza- 
tions, to provide a greater degree of certainty 
in the amount of funding to be.expected; 

advance funding for at least two. years, es- 
pecially for construction projects, so that 
the necessary contracts can be let with as- 
surance of fulfillment; and 

annual appropriations prior to start of fis- 
cal year, to provide the States sufficient lead 
time for planning the program and hiring 
staff. 

REGULATION OF INSURANCE 

It is long established national policy to 
leave to the States the basic task of regulat- 
ing the insurance industry. The States have 
demonstrated an ability to do a creditable job 
of regulation, and in the aggregate the in- 
surance industry is well regulated. 

The National Governors’ Conferetice op- 
poses federal legislation which would create 
a federal bureaucracy for the regulation of 
insurance, and. Congress should be ever- 
mindful of the States’ role in this important 
area.. If corrective national legislation is 
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necessary, the National Governors’ Confer- 
ence stands ready to work with Congress to 
achieve positive results. 


PREAMBLE 


At the request of the Executive Committee, 
the Committee on Human Resources has re- 
viewed the Policy Statements adopted by 
the Conference in 1969 in the areas of Wel- 
fare, Manpower, Health and Education. 

Based on this review and on our assessment 
of the current domestic problems, the Com- 
mittee on Human Resources reaffirms the 
1969 Policy Statements. In the Committee’s 
view those statements continue to express 
the priorities for domestic action which we, 
as Governors, believe should guide the Fed- 
eral Government in the development of do- 
mestic programs. 

The continuing fiscal crisis faced by the 
States and their localities grows more urgent 
and the demand for the basic human services 
continues to mount. Thus, prompt and 
effective action remains a most urgent goal 
of the Committee on Human Resources. 

In order to keep the Human Resources 
policy statements attuned to current develop- 
ments, the Human Resources Committee 
submits for adoption by the 1970 Annual 
meeting of the National Governors’ Confer- 
ence the following indicated amendment and 
additions to the policy statements on human 
resources. 

WELFARE REFORM 


1. Substitution, on a phased basis, of a 
federally financed system of welfare pay- 
ments. for the current federal-state program 
for the aged, blind. disabled, and deepndent 
children, and including also the general as- 
sistance programs now financed by the States 
themselves. Eligibility and grants would be 
determined by the Federal Government; .the 
system would be state administered under 
federal guidelines. The system should in- 
clude realistic income exemptions to provide 
incentives for persons to seek employment. 
Adeauate day care for children of working 
mothers and an expanded federal job train- 
ing program should also be assured. 

2. Increase in the present levels for all 
payments under the Old Age Survivors Dis- 
ability Insurance Program, with a minimum 
payment of $100 per month. 

3. Transfer of the present Old Age Assist- 
ance. Ald to the Permanently and Totally 
Disabled and Aid to the Blind programs to 
the Social Security Program, with nayments 
being made from federal general revenues to 
the Social Security Trust Fund to cover the 
increased cost. 

4. Review by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare of Federal regulations as 
to their adverse effect with respect to the 
following. 

a. The use of the declaration system for 
determining welfare eligibility. Any such 
system, if mandated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, should provide the States with 
appropriate options and flexibility.as to form 
and content, 

b. The continuation of welfare payments 
during the pendency of appeal to persons 
whose grants are reduced or who are deter- 
mined ineligible. 

5. To combat hunger and malnutrition: 

a. Increased federal funds for the Food 
Stamp Program so that welfare recipients and 
low-income persons in all States could be 
covered by the Food Stamp Program, We 
commend the Administration and the Con- 
gress for the action taken to date and con- 
tinue to urge full funding for the Food 
Stamp Program. 

b. Removal of existing provisions prohibit- 
ing counties and cities from participating in 
both the Food Stamp Program and the Fed- 
eral Commodities Distribution Program. 

c. Reduction of the purchase requirements 
for food stamps and, where necessary, pro- 
vision of free stamps to welfare recipients. 
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d. Consideration of providing food stamps 
in lieu of a portion of welfare payments, sub- 
ject to the approval of the recipient. We com- 
mend the Administration for its proposed 
amendments to the Family Assistance Act in 
regard to food stamps and urge their adop- 
tion, 

e. Transfer of the Food Stamp Program, 
programs under the School Lunch Act and 
the Commodity Distribution Program from 
the Department of Agriculture to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
We support the Administration’s proposal in 
regard to Food Stamps and urge its adoption 
by Congress. We also urge that flexibility be 
provided for unified state. administration 
where desired. 

f. Expansion of federal, state and local pro- 
grams to provide nutrition education. 

6. The Federal Government, in coopera- 
tion with the States, should work toward 
the development of a rational assistance sys- 
tem which takes into account the full impact 
of the total range of direct and indirect aid 
to the poor. Such a system should include 
a national eligibility policy which takes into 
account all sources of income and which pro- 
vides for a workable work incentive. 

7. The Federal Government should estab- 
lish reasonable national standards of assist- 
ance with required regional or geographic 
differentials. 

HEALTH 

1, Adoption by the Federal Government of 
a national universal health insurance pro- 
gram coupled with hospital cost controls as 
the primary method of keeping rising health 
costs from preventing all people from receiv- 
ing the medical care they need. Such a pro- 
gram should utilize the existing private en- 
terprise medical system. Publicly paid pro- 
grams such as Medicaid should be used only 
as a secondary program for those who have 
used up their Insurance benefits. Medicaid 
should be 100 percent federally financed. 

2. Adequate funding by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of (a) the Federal Supplementary 
Food Program for low-income groups vul- 
nerable to malnutrition to make selected nu- 
tritious foods available to infants, pre-school 
children, pregnant women and nursing 
mothers, and (b) programs to provide free 
or reduced-price lunches and breakasts 
through schools, summer recreational pro- 
grams and day care centers to assure all 
children from low-income families one or two 
nutritious meals per day. We strongly urge 
that attempts to curtail the Supplementary 
Food Program be stopped and that instead it 
be further expanded to include adolescent 
children. 

3. Expansion of federal and State programs 
of grants and loan payments to encourage 
the development and rehabilitation of health 
facilities particularly in low-income areas 
where maternal and child health care is in- 
adequate, 

4, Review of the formula for the allocation 
of federal funds for the construction and 
modernization of health facilities to assure 
that the funds are being devoted to meeting 
the Nation's most urgent needs. 

5. Assurance that the allocation within 
a State of federal funds for the construction 
and modernization of the various types of 
health facilities be based on priorities de- 
veloped by the State and be in accordance 
with plans developed through state compre- 
hensive health planning. 

6. Placement of responsibility for compre- 
hensive health planning in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Health and Scientific 
Affairs of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Such a designation 
by the Secretary of HEW would be comple- 
mentary to the major responsibility and 
reliance placed on such efforts by Governors 
and enhance the possibilities of achieving a 
federal-state “partnership” for the improve- 
ment of health services. 

7. We support restoration of proposed cuts 
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in federal funds for the Medicaid Program 
or assurance that steps will be taken to in- 
sure that these cuts are not merely passed 
back to state and local governments in the 
form of increased expenditures or result in 
reduced services for recipients. 

8. Removal of ceilings on the amount of 
federal expenditures for Medicaid in Puerto 
Rico. 

EDUCATION 


1. Assumption. by the Federal Govern- 
ment of far greater responsibility for the 
financing of education. Such increased fed- 
eral financial participation should take the 
form of general grants to the States for ed- 
ucational purposes. Both the legislation and 
federal regulations for such a program 
should leave maximum flexibility to States 
and localities to develop programs to meet 
their most urgent needs. The basic purpose 
of such a program would be to help meet 
the rapidly rising basic cost of education, 
not to stimulate new supplementary pro- 
grams. Such programs should not mandate 
the creation of any new state or local ad- 
ministrative mechanisms. 

2. Adequate advance funding of existing 
federal programs commensurate with crit- 
ical education needs. 

8. Consolidation of existing federal grant- 
in-aid programs for education into broad 
functional categories, thereby increasing 
the ability of States and localities to design 
programs within broad federal policy guide- 
lines to meet critical needs in individual 
States and localities. 

4. Maximum administrative simplifica- 
tion of planning, application, allocation, ac- 
counting and reporting procedures for all 
consolidated grant-in-aid programs to as- 
sure that the intended purpose of consolida- 
tion of grants is not subverted through de- 
tailed administrative requirements. 

5. We support the President's proposal to 
establish an intergovernmental commission 
on education broadly representative of local, 
state and federal officials and educational 
personnel to furnish guidance to the Con- 
gress, the executive branch of the Federal 
Government and the States, for most effec- 
tive educational programs, and to continual- 
ly review the goals, quality and cost of our 
educational system. 

6. Provision in federal programs for joint 
federal-state-local development of stand- 
ardized statistical data and other informa- 
tion necessary for sound analysis of educa- 
tional needs and programs. Such standard- 
ized and comparable data is essential for 
educational planning at all levels of govern- 
ment. We commend the Administration for 
its support of this position and continue to 
urge adequate funding for the National Cen- 
ter for Educational Statistics and for state 
efforts to redesign and clarify state and local 
inputs into the National Center. 

7. Immediate funding of student loan pro- 
gram by guarantying interest at the prime 
rate on student loans. 

8. The Federal Government should not cut 
back the funding of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Loan. 

9. We support enactment of a comprehen- 
sive program ‘of federal support for com- 
munity colleges, vocational—technical 
schools, and comprehensive community col- 
leges or their equivalents. Such legislation 
should assure: 

That any such legislation take into ac- 
count the diversity of State higher and post- 
secondary education structures. 

That community colleges be an. integral 
part of the total higher and post-secondary 
education programs of the States. 

That programs be administered through 
state agencies designated as responsible for 
post-secondary and higher educational 
planning. 

That such legislation not call for the crea- 
tion, of new and additional competing state 
higher educational agencies, 
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MANPOWER TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 


1. Enactment of federal legislation which 
would consolidate federal manpower pro- 
grams, provide for flexible funding of these 
programs, and enable the States to coordinate 
all manpower training and development ac- 
tivities within a State. 

2. Review by Governors of the state ad- 
ministrative structure for manpower pro- 
grams to assure that each State has (a) an 
effective mechanism to develop a comprehen- 
sive statewide manpower plan, and (b) an 
agency which has the capability to admin- 
ister a unified system of manpower services. 

8. Establishment of a national computer- 
ized job bank which would provide informa- 
tion regarding available jobs and job 
applicants. 

4. Provision for systematic review and as- 
sessment of the effectiveness of manpower 
programs. 

5. Establishment of State Manpower 
Training Staffing Centers with federal finan- 
cial support to assure an adequate supply 
of trained personnel to plan and administer 
manpower programs. 

6. Increased efforts by States to work with 
private business to increase job opportuni- 
ties for the disadvantaged. Specifically, Gov- 
ernors should work with the National Alli- 
ance of Businessmen in the development of 
a statewide “JOBS” program. 

7. The National Governors’ Conference has 
called for the enactment of comprehensive 
federal manpower legislation which would 
coordinate federal manpower programs. The 
Conference also endorses a strong State role 
in menpower programs so that they can be 
effectively coordinated. If, however, the State 
is to be given a major responsibility in the 
area of manpower, it must also be given 
adequate authority to meet this responsi- 
bility. Federal legislation must assure that 
States are allowed sufficient flexibility to 
develop, in close cooperation with local offi- 
cials, the most effective administrative struc- 
tures possible. 

8. We urge an additional federal program 
for creating new federally financed job oppor- 
tunities and related employability develop- 
ment and training. 


NARCOTICS AND DANGEROUS SUBSTANCES 


1, The National Governors’ Conference rec- 
ognizes the growing epidemic of drug abuse 
and addiction and the need for considera- 
tion of this problem by this Committee as 
well as the Committee on Law Enforcement, 
Justice, and Public Safety. It further rec- 
ognizes that this problem is a national crisis 
and not limited to any geographic, social, or 
economic group. Therefore, the following 
steps are recommended: 

Federal and state government should co- 
operate in the development of a coordinated 
attack on the narcotics and dangerous sub- 
stances problem. Such an effort should in- 
clude law enforcement, prevention and treat- 
ment. Toward this end, a joint federal- 
state coordinating committee should be es- 
tablished. 

Prompt diplomatic action should be taken 
by the Federal Government to reduce the 
illegal importation of narcotics and other 
drugs. 

States, in cooperation with loca! govern- 
ments, should undertake a major public 
preventive education campaign involving a 
broad range of community resources includ- 
ing local schools to assure that the true na- 
ture of drugs and addiction is well-known. 

A full range of treatment resources should 
be made available to all addicts who can 
benefit from it. Substantial federal financial 
resources should be devoted to the funding 
of a broad range of flexible state and local 
programs. 

The States should join with the Federal 
Government in an effort to determine the 
basic underlying causes of the growing drug 
abuse problem. Such a study should ex- 
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amine the underlying social issues which may 
lead to addiction as well as the causal proc- 
esses which promote initiation, continuance, 
termination, and relapse in drug usage. 


Tue STATE ROLE IN BALANCED TRANSPORTA- 
TION PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


The Governors of the States pledge their 
continued action to deal with the expand- 
ing and changing transportation needs in 
the decade of the Seventies. 

1. We commend the U.S. Transportation 
Department for its development of a Na- 
tional Transportation Policy which centers 
the responsibility and power for priority de- 
cision-making in the chief executives of the 
States. 

2. We call upon all States to study the 
need to develop administrative and legal 
mechanisms to plan, develop, finance, con- 
struct, administer and regulate the compre- 
hensive transportation system which the citi- 
zens of our States deserve. Many States have 
taken such action by creating state depart- 
ments of transportation. 

3. We strongly endorse the continuation 
of the Highway Trust Fund as an inviolate 
source of revenue to the States. We strongly 
urge the early completion of the Interstate 
System, with funds thereafter being available 
to the States for the updating and renewal 
of our primary and secondary highways, as 
well as urban systems. 

4. We endorse the creation of the Airport/ 
Airways Development Trust Fund, supported 
by a separate fund source and not from the 
Highway Trust Fund. 

5. We urge the creation of an Urban Mass 
Transportation Trust Fund, supported by a 
separate fund source and not from the High- 
way Trust Fund, 

6. We urge the continuation of federal 
financial assistance programs dealing with 
railroads, waterways, and highway safety. 

7. Each State should be guaranteed that 
its proportionate share of funds under each 
trust fund will not be reduced. Furthermore, 
the Federal Government should not be per- 
mitted to divert any trust funds. 

8. The Governor, as the elected chief execu- 
tive of his State, is in the best position to 
determine . the transportation needs and 
priorities of his own State. Therefore, the 
Governor must be free from federally im- 
posed restrictions in determining transporta- 
tion priorities. Federal legislation should be 
amended to allow each state chief executive 
the flexibility to carry out the state-deter- 
mined priorities and needs for transportation 
development. The Governor should be per- 
mitted to exercise his executive prerogatives 
in meeting the needs of his State by having 
the ability to transfer, upon a limited basis, 
funds among the various federal transporta- 
tion trust funds and grant programs to meet 
his own State’s priority transportation needs. 


TRANSPORTATION AND THE ENVIRONMENT 


The National Governors’ Conference 
pledges a continued fight against the pol- 
lution of our environment by the wastes and 
by-products of our growing transportation 
system. 

The Governors believe the following prob- 
lems should be the subject of a sustained 
anti-pollution effort by the States and the 
Federal Government: 

1. Air pollution caused by gasoline pow- 
ered automobiles, diesel trucks, locomotives 
and ships, and aircraft fueled with kerosene 
and gasoline; 

2. Water pollution caused by the spillage 
from vessels of untreated sewage, oil from 
machinery and bilges, and crude petroleum 
spills from tankers; 

3. Land pollution caused by sewage dis- 
charge from railroad trains, by abandoned 
automobiles, by litter, and the scarring of 
landscape from removal of coal and other 
fuel sources; 

4. Noise pollution and nuisance caused by 
aircraft, autos, trucks, railroad trains, and 
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ships, and by heavy construction assoclated 
with transportation. 

Perhaps in no other aspect of transpor- 
tation is there a greater need for States to 
be free from restrictive federal pre-emption. 
The Governors call upon the federal gov- 
ernment to provide effective minimum stand- 
ards to protect the basic health and safety 
of every citizen, while leaving state govern- 
ments free to deal with problems that have 
reached extraordinary severity, or to re- 
spond to citizen demands for a higher level 
of environmental quality than that which 
would be supported nationwide. 

The Governors pledge a sustained effort 
to develop a combination of laws and pro- 
grams which will punish pollutors of the 
environment, while providing incentives 
where necessary to those whose efforts can 
combat environmental decline. The Gover- 
nors call upon the Federal Government to 
join with the States in a vast research ef- 
fort to measure pollution and to apply in- 
novative technology in discovering new 
sources of energy and new techniques of 
reducing and dispensing of wastes produced 
by our transportation system. 

The Governors pledge increased emphasis 
in the design of highways and other trans- 
portation systems so that these facilities 
complement rather than conflict with the 
total environment in both its natural and 
man-made aspects. Further, programs for 
the preservation and development of historic 
and scenic vistas along transportation cor- 
ridors should be encouraged by the reward 
of additional federal financial assistance for 
increased state and local action, rather than 
by the present threat contained in the High- 
way Beautification Act, of a ten percent 
penalty in highway funds. 

HIGHWAYS 

The National Governors’ Conference sup- 
ports continued development of a national, 
state and local network of highways, streets 
and roads which are well planned, coordi- 
nated, and safe. Highways will continue to 
be the principal mode in America’s trans- 
portation system even as it becomes more 
fiexible and balanced in the future. 

The Governors urge the following action 
as part of the partnership between State and 
Federal Governments in highway construc- 
tion: 

1. Funds from the Highway Trust Fund 
should not be suspended or withheld; and 
we hereby request the Executive Committee 
to take necessary steps to provide that court 
action be undertaken to challenge the au- 
thority of the Executive Branch of the Fed- 
eral Government to withhold distribution 
of Highway Trust Funds. 

2. Apportionments from the Highway 
Trust Fund should be made as soon as pos- 
sible after the 1st of July for the following 
fiscal year to enable the States to adequately 
plan their highway construction program. 

3. The revolving fund within the Highway 
Trust Fund, set aside for the advance pur- 
chase of right-of-way, should be made avail- 
able as soon as possible, and continued as a 
measure of economy and planning. 

4. Federal fuel taxes should not be in- 
creased to the detriment of the States’ abil- 
ity to use the fuel tax as a source of revenue 
for the construction and maintenance of the 
highway system. 

5. Primary authority for coordination, 
planning and flexible distribution of trust 
funds within the States should continue to 
be at the State Government level. 

6. After completion of the present Inter- 
state System, the Highway Trust Fund 
should be continued as part of the flexible 
fund described above. The basic purpose of 
the Highway Trust Fund in the post-Inter- 
state period should be to strengthen the 
primary and secondary system, as well as 
urban systems. Completion of the Inter- 
state System has linked the Nation together 
as never before, thereby encouraging addi- 
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tional travel which has placed a heavy bur- 
den on those portions of the urban primary 
and secondary streets and road system that 
are outdated and inadequate. 

7. We endorse the concept of developing 
a system of scenic highways to allow access 
to national and state parks and improved 
recreation areas. 

8. We recommend that further study be 
given for methods by which States can im- 
plement the provisions of the Relocation 
Assistance Program contained in the Federal 
Highway Act of 1968. Intergovernmental Co- 
operation is needed to overcome the many 
legal and administrative problems created 
by this program. 

HIGHWAY AND MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY 


The National Governors’ Conference views 
with alarm the tragic number of preventable 
highway and traffic accidents. We urge the 
following action to strengthen the inter- 
governmental effort to make our streets and 
highways safe: 

1. We support the National Highway Safety 
Administration and commend its creation 
as recognition of the severity of this prob- 
lem, and the need for a coordinated attack 
upon the causes of highway deaths and 
injuries. 

2. The Co should give its full sup- 
port to the highway safety program by ap- 
propriating the funds necessary to accom- 
plish the mandate of the National Highway 
Safety Act. 

3. The Congress should amend the Act so 
that funds for highway safety will be al- 
located in a bloc grant directly to the ap- 
propriate state agency designated by the 
Governor. 

4. An incentive should be de- 
veloped to reward States with progressive 
highway safety programs. This would re- 
place the present ten percent penalty clause 
in the Act. 

5. The President should seek the advice 
and consent of the Governors when selecting 
representation from individual States for 
his National Highway Safety Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

6. There should be greater coordination of 
research conducted by the National High- 
way Safety Administration, the States and 
private industry. The Bureau should act as 
a clearinghouse and information source for 
such an exchange of information. The Ad- 
ministration should consult with the ve- 
hicle equipment safety commissioners of the 
States when determining minimum stand- 
ards for vehicle equipment, and should de- 
sign standards which are sufficiently flexible 
to permit States to impose additional re- 
quirements where conditions warrant. 

7. The Bureau should work with the Gov- 
ernors in encouraging the efforts of the 
private sector in each State to develop public 
awareness of highway safety. 

AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT 


The States pioneered in the development 
of comprehensive airport plans and con- 
struction of aviation facilities. Following 
World War II, cities, counties, and public 
authorities began the construction of large 
airport facilities, using excess military air- 
ports. In 1946 the Federal Government for 
the first time began a program of limited 
financial assistance for airport construction. 
Forty-eight States have state aviation agen- 
cies with varying responsibilities. Twenty- 
five States own and operate more than 700 
airports. Forty-three States have budgeted 
nearly $180 million for fiscal year 1970 for 
airport development. 

Despite this considerable effort, the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference expresses its 
great concern over the growing over-loading 
of our national airways and 
to meet the air transportation needs of the 
United States. We commend the Congress 
for enacting a major new program of finan- 
cial assistance for airport development. 
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However, this initial step must be supported 
by the following additional action: 

1. Federal legislation imposing new or in- 
creased taxes and user charges, particularly 
taxes on aircraft fuel and terminal use fees, 
must not preempt but rather preserve the 
power of States and localities to collect ap- 
propriate taxes and fees to support their 
share of costs for airport development and 
improvement. 

2. The development of a comprehensive 
National Airport System Plan should be 
based upon individual State Airport Systems 
Plans, developed in cooperation with federal 
and local governments. 

3. Sufficient funds must be made avail- 
able from the new federal legislation for air- 
port planning activities at the state govern- 
ment level. We urge the Secretary of Trans- 
portation to set aside not less than one-third 
of all planning funds in the new Act for 
use solely by state aviation and planning 
agencies. 

4. We urge all States to join the twenty- 
seven States which have adopted the “Uni- 
form State Channeling of Federal Airport 
Funds Act” as drafted by the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration in cooperation with the 
Council of State Governments. 

5. We urge all States to consider provi- 
sions for connecting ground transportation 
when preparing airport plans. 

URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION * 


States are employing broad and varied 
tools to ald public transportation systems. 
Every State has exercised its authority to 
form areawide mass transit districts, and to 
grant them taxing authority and bonding 
powers. Several States are now providing di- 
rect capital grants for the construction of 
mass transit facilities. States are involved in 
providing operating subsidies, and States 
have used their powers of taxation and tax 
exemption to stimulate the development of 
transit service. 

State action is a must because of the na- 
ture of mass transit problems. The State has 
the responsibility to give each urban region 
the attention it requires, but also a respon- 
sibility to coordinate among the individual 
units in that region. The State can usually 
help resolve conflicts between city and sub- 
urban political subdivisions. 

The development of adequate, modern sys- 
tems of urban mass transit is essential to the 
continued life of the urban areas within our 
States. To accomplish this purpose, the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference urges the fol- 
lowing action: 

1. The establishment of a National Public 
Transportation Trust Fund. The program 
should be adequately funded by the Federal 
Government to meet the needs of both the 
large urban areas requiring subway or rail 
transit systems, and the growing urban areas 
requiring bus transportation facilities. 

2. The federal assistance program should 
provide for channeling of transportation as- 
sistance funds through an appropriate state 
agency. The applicant for assistance under 
the Act should first receive state approval 
certifying his proposed project as part of or 


1Scheduled for consideration on August 
10, this policy position was referred back to 
the Committee on Transportation, Com- 
merce, and Technology, at the request of the 
Committee Chairman, to be considered in 
the context of revisions to policy position 
D—1 which had been previously referred 
back to the Committee for further study and 
final action on August 12. Although not 
brought to the floor as a separate policy pro- 
posal in the Conference’s final actions on 
August 12, it was the Committee's intent 
that this policy position be considered in 


conjunction with policy position D.—1 which 
was approved by the Conference. Techni- 


cally, this policy position (D.—6) may be 
considered as policy of the Committee on 
Transportation, Commerce, and Technology. 
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consistent with a statewide or regional com- 
prehensive transportation plan. 

3. The Governor or his designee should 
have authority to set priorities for the fund- 
ing of public transportation projects within 
the State, and these priorities should be hon- 
ored by the Federal Department of Trans- 
portation. 

4. The establishment of a major federal 
grant program to States for public transpor- 
tation planning and development should re- 
quire recipient States to have a program of 
tax exemption or financial assistance to pub- 
lic and private transit systems, a specific 
statewide agency responsible for public trans- 
portation development, and a statewide 
transportation program in progress. 

5. The Congress should act to exempt pub- 
lic and private transit systems from the fed- 
eral gasoline tax, thereby providing these 
systems with a form of badly needed finan- 
cial relief that has already been provided at 
the state level in several cases. 

RAILROADS 

The National Governors’ Conference is con- 
cerned about the decline of the railroads as 
a major element in the American transporta- 
tion system. The railroads are essential to the 
continued economic role to fill in the move- 
ment of persons. To strengthen our Nation’s 
rail system, we urge the following: 

1. Federal legislation which would provide 
for the establishment of a national rail pas- 
senger system, with financial assistance from 
the Federal Government and private indus- 
try, and a significant role for the States in 
the determination of necessary services and 
facilities for a balanced rail transportation 
system. 

2. Federal legislation to create a federal- 
state partnership in regulating the safety of 
our railroad system. We urge legislation pro- 
viding for State regulation of all stationary 
railroad facilities including roadbeds, grade 
crossings, and station installation, and for 
federal financial assistance in this intergoy- 
ernmental effort. 

3. The Congress should conduct a com- 
plete investigation of present federal laws, 
regulations and policies now governing the 
railroad industry to determine what unneces- 
sary burdens and impediments are placed 
upon the industry, inhibiting its adequate 
maintenance and development. This study 
should include an examination of the role 
and policies of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Department of Trans- 
portation, and it should study methods for 
maintaining inter-city service: 

4. State and local governments should com- 
pletely review their laws and regulations af- 
fecting taxation of railroad property and im- 
position of unneeded manpower require 
ments. A careful study should be made of the 
cost burden paid by railroads for construc- 
tion and maintenance of grade separations 
and crossings to determine an equitable 
method of sharing the costs between the 
beneficiaries. 

5. We commend the Congress for its far- 
sighted action in creating the research and 
development programs for railroads and 
high-speed ground transportation. We urge 
continued, adequate funding for these pro- 
grams. 

6. We call upon the railroad industry to 
recognize its responsibility to the American 
people to use new initiative and energy in 
improving passenger service. Better manage- 
ment techniques and creative investment of 
resources can strengthen this vital com- 
ponent of the Nation’s transportation net- 
work, 

WATERWAYS 

The National Governors’ Conference sup- 
ports the establishment of national, uniform 
standards for safety in the manufacture and 
maintenance of boats. We support continued 


State licensing and regulation of boat opera- 
tors and operations. 
We recognize the growing need for ferry 
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boat and water surface transportation sys- 
tems where these are the least expensive and 
most practical way of extending transporta- 
tion connections. We call upon the Federal 
Department of Transportation to initiate an 
action program to give aid to those parts of 
the Nation in need of such water transpor- 
tation development. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The National Governors’ Conference rec- 
ommends to the Congress and to the Federal 
Communications Commission the full re- 
examination of the present allocation of the 
frequency spectrum. 

Special attention should be given to the 
increasing need to allocate radio frequencies 
for emergency and public services. A special 
frequency, common throughout the Nation, 
should be established for emergency medical 
services to facilitate communications be- 
tween ambulances and hospitals. 


COMMERCE 


The Nationa] Governors’ Conference en- 
dorses development of a commercial freight 
rate structure which is non-discriminatory 
and does not promote inefficiency, and we 
urge Congress to undertake a study to this 
end. 


ADMINISTRATION AND IMPLEMENTATION OF THE 
OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND SAFE STREETS 
ACT 

(a) Condemnation of LEAA 


The National Governors’ Conference com- 
mends the administrators and staff of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
for their extensive and helpful cooperation 
with the States in implementing the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968. Their actions in fostering the develop- 
ment of qualified staff at the state level, pro- 
viding wide latitude to the States in develop- 
ing plans for improving the entire criminal 
justice system, and generally supporting the 
general state partnership required in a bloc 
grant program sets an outstanding example 
that could well be emulated by other federal 
departments. Their efforts to Insure the suc- 
cess of this first program embodying a true 
bloc grant approach to an intergovernmental 
problem are noteworthy. 


(b) Fiscal policies 


The National Governors’ Conference 
strongly urges the Congress of the United 
States to provide full funding for the Omni- 
bus Crime Control Act to insure the effective 
accomplishment of intergovernmental crime 
control action in dealing with one of the 
Nation’s most serious domestic problems. We 
urge uniform matching requirements for all 
of the programs under the Omnibus Crime 
Control Act, including discretionary money, 
at a ratio of ninety percent federal and ten 
percent non-federal matching. 

We oppose the mandating by Congress of 
bloc grant funds for any specific program 
purpose thus limiting the States’ flexibility. 

We oppose the administration of bloc grant 
funds in so restrictive a manner as to, in 
effect, make them into a categorical program. 

We also oppose any action by the Congress 
which would mandate a specific percentage 
of State appropriated funds ‘to. match local 
crime control programs. 

STATE-CITY COOPERATION 

The National Governors’ Conference re- 
states and reemphasizes its commitment to 
vigorous and. effective action to control the 
burdening crime problem in the urban areas 
of our States. Recognizing that the plague 
of crime knows no jurisdictional boundaries, 
the Governors of the States pledge their ac- 
tive support to the comprehensive planning 
and intergovernmental action called for in 
the Omnibus Crime Control Act of 1968. The 
Governors are firmly committed to the need 
for 2 working partnership with elected and 
other policy-making officials in the counties 
and municipalities of our States to acceler- 
ate efforts in developing comprehensive met- 
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ropolitan crime control programs and facili- 
ties. We support and encourage voluntary 
State assistance to local governments for 
criminal justice programs. 


CRIMINAL CODE REVISION 


The National Governors’ Conference finds 
that one of the most critical needs in the im- 
provement of many States’ criminal justice 
systems in the revision, modernization and 
simplification of the criminal code, includ- 
ing a model sentencing code. The Governors 
of the States pledge their commitment to 
request the State legislatures, in cooperation 
with the appropriate state and local crim- 
inal justice officials and members of the bar, 
to review and, where necessary, revise the 
State criminal code immediately, and at 
least once each decade thereafter. 

The National Governors’ Conference re- 
quests that the American Bar Association, 
together with other national organizations 
of the criminal justice bar and bench, pro- 
vide professional leadership by assisting the 
States in this code revision effort. We urge 
careful consideration by all States of the 
American Bar Association Standards for the 
administration of Criminal Justice. 

The Governors urge the United States De- 
partment of Justice to establish a clearing- 
house for state criminal code revision ef- 
forts. This office should serve only as a 
source of advice and information-sharing 
among the States. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEMS IMPROVEMENTS 


The National Governors’ Conference ex- 
presses its strong commitment to the inte- 
gration and cooperation of all state and local 
criminal control efforts into a streamlined 
efficient system of criminal justice admin- 
istration: 

A. To this end, the Governors of the States 
support, encourage and will pursue the fol- 
lowing steps to aid law enforcement officials: 

1. Personnel: 

a. Development of minimum statewide 
professional standards for police recruit- 
ment, training and performance, and im- 
provement in law enforcement officers’ sal- 
aries. 

b. Development of incentive or merit sys- 
tems to insure recognition and advance- 
ment of those who excel. 

c. Recruitment and training of staff and 
auxiliary service personnel to relieve the 
law enforcement officers from clerical and 
support duties. 

d. Development of comprehensive law en- 
forcement officer training programs to in- 
clude operations, public administration, law, 
technology, available social services and hu- 
man relations. 

e. Encouragement of educational advance- 
ment to work-study programs, in-service 
training, and scholarships for full and part- 
time professional study. 

2. Resources: 

a. Development of a statewide integrated 
information and communication system to 
facilitate intergovernmental cooperation in 
crime control. 

b. Development of statewide or regional 
crime laboratories, 

3. Relationship to the community: 

a. Programs of public support and educa- 
tion to improve understanding and coop- 
eration between the citizen and the law 
enforcement officer, including education pro- 
grams at the junior and senior high school 
levels, to develop understanding of the crim- 
inal justice system. 

b. Increased recruitment for police service 
careers from among persons of all races and 
economic situations. 

B. To this end, the Governors of the States 
support, encourage and will pursue the fol- 
lowing steps to improve the judicial process: 

1. Personnel: 

a. Request legislation establishing state- 
wide professional and educational standards 
for all Judges and court administrative offi- 
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cials, elected or appointed, to state or local 
courts. 

b. Establish statewide minimum salaries for 
all Judges and court administrative officials. 

c. Establish procedures for the adminis- 
tration of judicial conduct, discipline and 
retirement, 

d. Institute statewide assigned counsel 
or defender systems, financed by the juris- 
diction which has the responsibility for 
prosecution. 

2. Organization: 

a. Create unified systems with specialized 
branches where appropriate. 

b. Urge the Congress to ratify the Inter- 
state Agreement on Detainers on behalf of 
the Federal Government, 

3. Procedures: 

a. Improve jury selection systems by mod- 
ernizing criteria for exclusion from duty, 
instituting better record-keeping, and in- 
creasing compensation for public service. 

b. Modernize archaic court procedures in 
areas such as providing expanded pre-trial 
discovery, extending prosecution’s right to 
appeal from pre-trial rulings suppressing 
evidence, and providing simple state post- 
conviction procedure. 

c. Institute statewide procedures for pro- 
moting just and uniform sentencing. 

d. Institute procedures to-require counsel 
for a parole violator. 

C. To this end, the Governors of the States 
encourage, support and will pursue the fol- 
lowing steps to aid and improve the correc- 
tions system: 

1. Personnel: 

a. Commit additional resources to proba- 
tion and parole sources to reduce the exist- 
ing imbalance between institutional main- 
tenance and field services. 

b. Improve recruitment, training and re- 
tention of correctional personnel by increases 
in salary, scholarships for professional train- 
ing and intensive in-service training pro- 


c. Institute probation and parole services 
which make use of volunteers and some pro- 
fessional aides, including ex-offenders. 

d. Develop improved standards and pro- 
cedures for parole decision-making. 

2. Institutions: 

a. Establish and enforce statewide stand- 
ards for jails and detention institutions. 

b. Provide separate detention facilities for 
juveniles and women. 

c. House and process persons awaiting 
trial separately from convicted offenders. 

d. Provide separate treatment for individ- 
uals requiring specialized rehabilitation, 
such as narcotics addicts or alcoholics, on a 
regional or statewide basis. 

3. Programs: 

a. Development of more intensive com- 
munity treatment programs as alternatives 
to institutionalization. 

b. Upgrade basic education and vocational 
training for inmates, and institute pro- 
grams for job development, placement, and 
follow-up. 

c. Design all rehabilitation programs so 
that they improve the re-entry of offenders 
into the community. 

d. The consolidation of the administra- 
tion of state correctional programs. 

e. Adoption of the Interstate Correctional 
Compact providing for regional and inter- 
state cooperation for the development of 
correctional institutions and programs. 


D. Total system needs: 

Development of mandatory statistical data 
collection and analysis for all components 
of the criminal justice system including po- 
lice administration, court caseload, correc- 
tional data, and expenditures by state and 
local governments for criminal justice in- 
stitutions, 

THE PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 

The National Governors’ Conference be- 

lieves that any attempt to comprehensively 
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prevent and control juvenile delinquency 
ealls for bold, broad, basic and new ap- 
proaches including redeployment of person- 
nel and resources. 

Commitment to the task of preventing 
juvenile delinquency requires: 

a. Commitment to long-term research and 
development adequate to cope with the com- 
plexity of the delinquency problem. 

b. A conscious broadening of the frame- 
work within which the problems are ana- 
lyzed and remedies sought. There must be a 
willingness to examine and challenge all 
traditional operations. 

c. The significant involvement of youth in 
any community’s effort to understand and 
prevent juvenile delinquency. 

d. Coordination of private and public serv- 
ices to youth including character building 
efforts and those geared to correction and 
rehabilitation. 

e. Focusing attention and efforts on youth 
at an earlier age than we have previously. 

f. A careful reevaluation of the unique role 
of the family in American societies. 

g. Realism about the cost of long-range 
preventive efforts. 

h. Establishment of vocational schools 
without severe standards and criteria to give 
every boy and every girl an equal education 
in the area of high rate unemployment. 

In recognition of the key role which State 
Governments play in the intergovernmental 
effort to prevent and control juvenile delin- 
quency, the Governors of the States urge that 
each State undertake to provide leadership 
and funding for the coordination of planning 
and services of all state agencies which con- 
tribute to the prevention, control, and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency. Such. coordi- 
nation should encompass the States’ effort 
under the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act. Each State should emphasize 
and strengthen its commitment to programs 
designed to prevent, delinquency, giving par- 
ticular emphasis to home and school-cen- 
tered programs aimed at youth who are in 
danger of becoming delinquent. 

Because of the seriousness of the problem 
of juvenile delinquency and the need for 
major governmental action, the National 
Governors’ Conference expresses its concern 
with the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
and Control Act of 1968. We find that it is 
poorly drafted as enacted, that it is inade- 
quately funded, and that its administration 
is not properly coordinated with that of the 
Omnibus Crime Control Act. We urge that 
the Congress of the United States amend the 
Crime Control Act to provide for the transfer 
of the responsibility for administration of 
Title I of the Juvenile Delinquency Preven- 
tion and Control Act to the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. 


ORGANIZED CRIME 


The National Governors’ - Conference 
pledges full support and cooperation in the 
intergovernmental war on organized crime. 
To this end, the Governors of the States 
recommend the following actions by federal, 
state and local authorities: 

a. Enactment of general witness immunity 
statutes at federal and state levels. 

b. Formation of organized crime intelli- 
gence units in the offices of appropriate state 
agencies designated by the Governor and in 
local law enforcement agencies. 

c. The continuation of federal technical 
assistance and training programs designed 
to assist in the development of competent 
staff for state and local jurisdictions, and 
the funding of federal assistance for devel- 
opment of state intelligence systems. 

d. The creation and financing of state 
level programs to investigate the problems 
of organized crime, including the infiltration 
by crime syndicates into legitimate busi- 
nesses and state and local governments, by 
focusing public attention upon the problem 
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by means of crime commissions and grand 
jury investigations. 

e. The drafting and publication by the 
Suggested State Legislation Committee of 
the Council of State Governments of a Model 
State Corrupt Business Practices Act to aid 
States in preventing the infiltration and 
takeover of legitimate businesses by orga- 
nized crime forces. Such a proposed law 
should include provisions for cancelling the 
State charters and licenses for any businesses 
so undermined, 

f. The drafting and publication by the 
same Committee of a Model State statute 
to implement appropriate procedures for 
wiretapping and electronic surveillance and 
investigation by authorized law enforce- 
ment agencies, and to implement the pro- 
visions to Title III of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. 


DRUG ABUSE 


The National Governors’ Conference is 
concerned with the extensive proliferation 
of the narcotics and drug abuse problem. 
Because of its multi-faceted nature and 
complexity, it is both proper and necessary 
that the problem be addressed by this Com- 
mittee as well as the Committee on Human 
Resources. To combat the pervasive prob- 
lem of narcotics and drug abuse, the Gov- 
ernors of the States recommend the follow- 
ing urgent efforts: 

1. Federal and State Government should 
cooperate In the development of a coordi- 
nated attack on the narcotics and dangerous 
Substances problem. Such an effort should 
include law enforcement, prevention, and 
treatment. Toward this end, a joint federal- 
state coordinating committee should be es- 
tablished. 

2. Enactment by the States of the Uniform 
Controlled Dangerous Substances Act, as 
well as other drug control legislation which: 

a. Grants courts and correctional author- 
ities sufficient flexibility with user to permit 
individualized sentencing and treatment, 
and the imposition of appropriately severe 
sentences for pushers and sellers. 

b. Requires prompt disposition of the of- 
fender’s case. 

c. Effectively unified all state drug control 
programs and coordinates all private and 
public efforts to control drug abuse. 

3. Development of state programs for the 
rehabilitation and treatment of offenders 
requiring close supervision and control while 
correcting problems of drug abuse by pro- 
viding alternative methods for disposition 
of drug users by the establishment of ade- 
quate facilities for both voluntary and in- 
voluntary admissions and for out-patient 
treatment programs. 

4, Development of more aggressive efforts 
in customs and law enforcement by the Fed- 
eral Government in cooperation with. state 
officials in the border states to halt the il- 
legal importation and smuggling of drugs, 
narcotics, and other dangerous substances. 
The Federal Government should simulta- 
neously undertake efforts at the diplomatic 
level to achieve this purpose. 

5. The enactment by the Congress of the 
proposed Controlled Dangerous Substances 
Act of 1970, as proposed by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

6. The énactment of interstate compacts 
to further cooperation among the States in 
the control of drug and narcotics abuses. 

THE CRISIS OF UNREST 

The National Governors’ Conference rec- 
ognizes and supports the historic and con- 
stitutional right of all citizens to dissent 
from public policies, and to seek. to change 
such policies through public assembly, and 
through the peaceful expression and ex- 
change of views. 

Violence and disorder are not justified 
in: a democratic society. We condemn law- 
lessness on all sides, be it by those who dis- 
sent from public policies, those who support 
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them, or those who are called upon to keep 
or restore the peace. We affirm that the first 
responsibility of the peace-keepers is to. pro- 
tect the safety and lives of all those in- 
volved; however, we recognize also the cor- 
relative right of the peace-keepers in the 
discharge of this responsibility to use such 
force as may be necessary for their own self- 
protection. 

We believe that change in a democratic 
society must be achieved through the calm 
and reasonable exchange of views. And to 
that end we urge greater dialogue and un- 
derstanding among all segments of our so- 
ciety so that we might prevent the polari- 
zation of views, and the escalation of differ- 
ences to the point of violence. 

On the campus, we believe that the faculty 
and administration have the primary respon- 
sibility for the prevention of disorder and the 
preservation of the tranquility of the learn- 
ing community. But we also affirm the right 
and responsibility of the State to act to 
restore peace both on the campus and in 
the larger community when other means 
have been tried and have failed. 

We also pledge our efforts toward the con- 
stant renewal and revitalization of the in- 
stitutions of our society ... not only in 
education but in government and business 
as well... to prevent them from becom- 
ing impersonal toward the citizen, neglectful 
of the society, and brittle or unresponsive 
to each generation of Americans. 


FIREARMS CONTROL 


The National Governors’ Conference, rec- 
ognizing the varying requirements for fire- 
arms legislation in each State, recommends 
and will pursue legislative enactment of: 

1. Federal and State laws controlling the 
transportation and possession of military- 
type firearms and ordnance, other than small 
arms, 

2. State laws prohibiting certain categories 
of persons, such as habitual alcoholics, drug 
addicts, mental incompetents, persons with 
a history of substantial mental disturbance, 
and persons conyicted of felonies, from buy- 
ing, owning, or possessing firearms. 


NATIONAL GOALS ARE NEEDED 


There is a need for the President and Con- 
gress to set national goals in the fields of 
ecology, environment, conservation, and pop- 
ulation, It would simplify the direction of 
state and local efforts if they could mesh 
their goals with national goals. These goals 
should stand out as signal flags on the 
halyards of our ship of state so that all could 
see them and understand them. 


STRONG STATES IN THE FEDERAL SYSTEM ARE 
NEEDED 

There must be a constant recognition of 
the need to place as much responsibility as 
possible in planning and action at the state 
and local levels, including such action that 
might necessitate interstate compacts. The 
unique abilities of State and local govern- 
ment to recognize priorities at the grass 
roots level should be respected and under- 
stood by the Federal Government. State gov- 
ernments should be permitted to set higher 
minimum standards than the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the fields of environmental man- 
agement and conservation. 

The States need as much flexibility as pos- 
sible in adjusting state and local programs 
to those needs unique to the area, economy, 
etc. Therefore, the bloc grant approach to 
federal planning and action funds disburse- 
ment is preferred over categorical grants. 


MORE RELEVANT EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS IN EN- 
VIRONMENT, CONSERVATION, AND POPULATION 
ARE NEEDED 
We must recognize the urgent need for the 

teaching of environment, conservation, and 

population as a major basic educational re- 
quirement in primary, secondary, and higher 
education. Curricula of traditional offerings 
at all levels of education need to be ex- 
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amined for their relevance to the rapidly 
changing conditions of environment, natu- 
ral resources, and population. 

The competition for students’ attention 
to a wide range of study matter should not 
be allowed to prevent a full understanding 
of the natural forces at play on this planet. 
Too often in the past, students have not 
been adequately taught the subjects of en- 
vironment, conservation, and population, 
and have not learned the interrelationship 
of these subjects. Yet failure to understand 
this relationship could possibly spell man- 
kind's doom if informed action based on 
knowledge is not taken by the public. 

States should require a constant updating 
of educational curricula in order to 
strengthen the offerings in environment, 
conservation, and population. 


A NATIONAL VOLUNTARY POPULATION DISTRI- 
BUTION POLICY IS NEEDED 


The United States needs to develop a na- 
tional policy on voluntary population dis- 
tribution. It is now projected that the popu- 
lation of the United States will rise from 200 
million people at present to more than 300 
million people by the year 2000. 

Our Nation has practiced population dis- 
tribution incentives in the past through such 
devices as the Homestead Act. A new and 
fresh approach to population distribution at 
the present time is needed. 

The social and economic problems of over- 
populated areas include ghettos; poverty; 
mass transit demands; overloaded educa- 
tional, health, and recreational services; pol- 
lution of air and water; increased crime; and 
a growing level of individual frustration and 
nervous tensions, 

On the other hand, underpopulated areas 
are suffering high economic and social costs 
as well. These costs are brought on by an 
inadequate tax base and too few people to 
support necessary institutions on a com- 
munity basis such as schools, churches, hos- 
pitals, recreational areas, etc. 

Environmental management and conserva- 
tion become excessively costly because of the 
severe population imbalance between the 
overpopulated States and those which are 
underpopulated. 

The Federal Government, through its inad- 
vertent and uncoordinated planning and pro- 
grams, is one of the major factors in creat- 
ing population imbalance. 

There are remedies that should be at- 
tempted to alleviate population imbalance, 
Subsidized low interest rates could be offered 
on loans for industrial expansion in under 
populated areas. Manpower training pro- 
grams to assure an employee supply to in- 
dustries which would expand outside of con- 
gested areas could be implemented. A re- 
vamping of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission freight rates, which now make eco- 
nomic expansion virtually impossible in some 
underpopulated areas, could be adjusted to 
permit industrial expansion in underdevel- 
oped areas. 

Federal tax incentives might be given to 
industries that locate away from overpopu- 
lated areas. Special federal grant programs 
to strengthen the desirability of living in un- 
derpopulated areas might be made. Grants 
for educational, health and recreational serv- 
ices necessary in order to attract people to 
live in areas now considered underpopu- 
lated would lessen the cost and burden of 
trying to provide these same services to the 
same people if these people are attracted to 
densely populated areas. 

NATIONAL AND STATE COASTAL ZONE POLICY 
PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT ARE NEEDED 
A. National coastal zone management 

The coastal zone presents one of the most 
perplexing environmental management chal- 
lenges. The thirty-one States which border on 
the oceans and the Great Lakes contain sey- 
enty-five percent of our Nation’s population. 
The pressures of population and economic 
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development threaten to overwhelm the bal- 
anced and best use of the invaluable and 
irreplaceable coastal resources in natural, 
economic, and aesthetic terms. 

To resolve these pressures, two actions are 
required. First, an administrative and legal 
framework must be developed to promote 
balance among coastal activities based on 
scientific, economic, and social considera- 
tions. This would entail mediating the differ- 
ences between conflicting uses and overlap- 
ping political jurisdictions, 

Second, efforts must be made to gain addi- 
tional knowledge of the nature of the coastal 
zoning and the multiple effects that different 
uses would have upon our environment. 

States must assume primary responsibility 
for assuring that the public interest is served 
in the multiple use of the land and water of 
the coastal zone. Local government cannot 
be expected to cope with the broad spectrum 
of interrelated coastal problems, nor can local 
political subdivisions be expected to make 
their judgments consistent with those of 
many interlocking political jurisdictions. 

Coastal states, because of unique condi- 
tions existing along their shorelines, have 
advantages in coping with coastal zone plan- 
ning and management that the Federal 
Government does not have. The Federal 
Government, however, should establish in- 
centives and assistance to help the coastal 
states prepare plans and action, 

The ultimate success of a coastal manage- 
ment program will depend on the effective 
cooperation of federal, state, regional, and 
local agencies. At the federal level, this would 
require the development of goals and an 
administrative framework which would avoid 
the existing duplication, conflict, and piece- 
meal approach that is too often typical of 


federal planning assistance pro; ‘ams. 

federal legislation which ALANES tok oxi. 
lish a coastal program must allow States the 
necessary flexibility for creating management 
Suited to their specific 


instruments most 
conditions, 

Basic to a coastal management program are 
the funds necessary to plan and habe nation, 
The requirements for coastal zoning manage- 
ment are so urgently needed in the Na- 
tion’s interest that federal monies must be 
made available to the States at a level which 
will not only provide incentive, but will 
allow an adequate program to be developed 
pasad on federal, state and local participa- 

on. 

Any attempt to diminish the federal fi- 
nancial participation or to shift the burden 
to the States will result in irreparable delay 
and inadequacy in bringing under control 
the serious coastal environment and natural 
resource conservation problems. 


B. Coastal States organization 

In recognition of the need fi preserving 

the invaluable and irreplaceable taarine re- 

sources of the Nation, and in response to 

the National Governors’ Conference, policy 

eh wm Ramp for the formation of a 
e states organization to 

ends, the Coastal States 7 tical grit relian 


established. 
responsibilities, the Organiza- 


Among its 
tion will: 

(a) contribute to the development of com- 
mon policy regarding national coastal zone 
management legislation and programs, and 
serve as spokesman for the maritime states, 
territories, and trust territories on marine 
and coastal affairs; 

(b) provide mutual assistance in solving 
common State and intermarine resource 
problems; and 

(c) serve as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion relative to marine activities of the 
member States. 

In affirmation of the responsibilities and 
powers of the States in the management of 
marine and coastal affairs, and in recognition 
of the purpose of the Coastal States Organi- 
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zation to further these goals, the Governors 
urge all eligible States to become members 
of the Organization, and encourage the full 
cooperation of all States, inland as well as 
coastal, in the efforts of the Organization. 


A CHANGE IN NATIONAL ATTITUDES TOWARD 
NON-REPLACEABLE NATURAL RESOURCES IS 
NEEDED 


There is a growing need to establish a new 
attitude in America among consumers which 
differentiates between quality of living and 
standards of living, as well as quantitative 
consumption and quality of life. 

For example, we should examine the wis- 
dom of our present system of reduced electric 
power rates as a reward for heavy consump- 
tion when that consumption might be be- 
yond the electric consumption needed for a 
specific business or residence. 

A flat rate for an adequate amount of elec- 
tric energy based on the size of family or 
industrial need could be established. Sharply 
rising rates for electric consumption above 
the adequate standard set would provide a 
penalty for that waste which does not con- 
tribute to our economy or to the quality of 
living. 

The consumption of non-replaceable coal 
in the thermo-generation of electricity which 
is wasted does not add to the quality of life 
and is an example of squandering natural 
resources without significant benefits to 
mankind, 

Waste of fresh water cannot be tolerated 
indefinitely. Less than one percent of the 
water on the face of the earth is potable. 
In the face of rising populations and per 
capita water use, we are faced with the need 
to conserve our precious water resources by 
eliminating unn waste. Wasted water 
adds nothing to our quality of living. 

The same principle which applies to the 
wasteful use of electric energy and potable 
water can be applied to the use of petroleum 
products in our automobile engines. States 
should consider a policy of encouraging 
smaller but adequate engines through 
sharply graduated license fees which dis- 
courage larger than necessary engines that 
do not contribute to the quality of living. 
There are far too many vehicles in use today 
which wastefully consume the non-replace- 
able crude oil resource and add unnecessary 
pollutants to the air. 

The national attitude which equates some 
forms of waste with a high quality of Hre 
needs to be changed. Waste does not add to 
the quality of life, but in fact denies a high 
quality of life to future generations. 


STATE LAND USE PLANNING IS NEEDED 


There is an interest and need for a more 
efficient and comprehensive system of na- 
tional and statewide land use planning and 
decision-making. The proliferating trans- 
portation systems, large-scale industrial and 
economic growth, conflicts in emerging pat- 
terns of land use, the fragmentation of gov- 
ernmental entities exercising land use plan- 
ning powers, and the increased size, scale and 
impact of private actions have created a sit- 
uation in which land use management deci- 
sions of national, regional and statewide 
concern are being made on the basis of ex- 
pediency, tradition, short-term economic 
considerations, and other factors which are 
often unrelated to the real concerns of a 
sound land use policy. 

Across the Nation, a failure to conduct 
sound land use planning has required pub- 
lic and private enterprise to delay, litigate, 
and cancel proposed public utility and in- 
dustrial and commercial developments be- 
cause of unresolved land use questions, there- 
by causing an unnecessary waste of human 
and economic resources and a threat to pub- 
lic services, often resulting in decisions to 
locate utilities and industrial and commer- 
cial activities in the area of least public and 
political resistance, but without regard to 
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relevant environmental and economic con- 
siderations. 

The land use decisions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment often have a tremendous impact 
upon the environment and the patterns of 
development in local communities; that the 
substance and the nature of a national land 
use policy ought to be formulated upon an 
expression of the needs and interests of state, 
regional, and local government, as well as 
those of the Federal Government. Federal 
land use decisions require greater partici- 
pation by state and local government to in- 
sure that they are in accord with the highest 
and best standards of land use management 
and the desires and aspirations of state and 
local government. 

The promotion of the general welfare, and 
to provide for the full and wise application 
of the resources of the Federal Government 
in strengthening the environmental, eco- 
nomic and social well-being of the people of 
the United States, we believe, is a continuing 
responsibility of the Federal Government, 
but should be consistent with and recognize 
the responsibility of state and local govern- 
ment for land use planning and manage- 
ment. 

There should be undertaken the develop- 
ment of a national policy, to be known as 
the National Land-Use Policy, which shall 
incorporate environmental, economic, social 
and other appropriate factors. Such policy 
shall serve as a guide in making specific de- 
cisions at the national level which affect the 
pattern of environmental and industrial 
growth and development on the federal 
lands, and shall provide a framework for de- 
velopment of interstate, state and local land 
use policy. 

The National Land Use Policy should: 

1. Foster the continued economic growth 
of all States and regions of the United States; 

2. Favor patterns of land use planning, 
management and development which are in 
accord with sound environmental principles 
and which offer a range of alternative loca- 
tions for specific activities and encourage 
the wise and balanced use of the Nation’s 
land and water resources; 

3. Favorably influence patterns of popu- 
lation distribution in a manner such that 
& wide range of scenic, environmental and 
cultural amenities are available to the Amer- 
ican people; 

4. Contribute to carrying out the federal 
responsibility for revitalizing existing rural 
communities and encourage, where appro- 
priate, new communities which offer diverse 
opportunities and diversity of living styles; 

5. Assist State Government to assume re- 
sponsibility for major land use planning and 
management decisions which are of regional, 
interstate, and national concern; 

6. Facilitate increased coordination in the 
administration of federal programs so as to 
encourage desirable patterns of environ- 
mental, recreational, and industrial land use 
planning; and 

7. Systematize methods for the exchange 
of land use, environmental and economic 
information in order to assist all levels of 
government in the development and imple- 
mentation of the National Land Use Policy. 

Intelligent land use planning and manage- 
ment provides the single most important 
institutional device for preserving and en- 
hancing the environment and for maintain- 
ing conditions capable of supporting a qual- 
ity life while providing the material means 
necessary to improve the national standard 
of living. 


FULL FUNDING AND IMPLEMENTATION OF STATE 
COMPREHENSIVE OUTDOOR RECREATION PLANS 
IS NEEDED 


Remaining undespoiled natural areas of 
wetlands, forests, plains, deserts, and moun- 
tains are being exploited and despoiled at an 
alarming rate. The expenditure of outdoor 
recreational funds should not be diverted 
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from the urgent need to acquire and protect 
these natural areas. 

Crash funding programs that seek to carve 
urban parks in the midst of urban glut are 
dramatic examples of inadequate planning. 
The overcoming of inadequate planning in 
the past through crash programs should not 
be allowed, through the monopoly of limited 
funds, to perpetuate inadequate planning, 
insufficient preservation, and too late acqui- 
sition for future generations. 

Meanwhile, however, we must also recog- 
nize that these long range plans are being 
eroded by present and increasing pollution 
of our water resources. 

The National Governors’ Conference, there- 
fore, calls upon the Congress and the Ad- 
ministration to support also the appropria- 
tion of the full 1.25 billion dollars authorized 
by the Congress for the construction of waste 
water treatment plants. Any retreat from this 
promised federal commitment will further 
delay the way when American citizens will 
have access to adequate supplies of unpol- 
luted water for recreational and other uses. 
Further delay will also increase the construc- 
tion costs involved in bringing about clear 
waters, and it will represent a betrayal of 
those States which have, through prefund- 
ing, relied on past federal promises that 
funds would be forthcoming by now. 

Full funding and implementation of state 
comprehensive outdoor recreation plans and 
national sewage treatment plant construc- 
tion programs is the best means of solving 
both short-run and long-run recreational 
problems of megalopolis. 


A REVITALIZATION OF FORESTRY BY ALL 
OWNERSHIPS IS NEEDED 

There is an urgent need to revitalize 
forestry efforts nationally on all ownerships. 
The timber supply situation has pointed up 
the need for strong direction by the Admin- 
istration. 

The future demands for lumber and forest 
products will provide increased competition 
between the many uses of a shrinking forest 
land base. There are presently substantial 
acreages of state, private and federal lands 
potentially capable of producing forest prod- 
ucts, but are in need of reforesting. 

Proven timber management practices 
could be instituted by the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Land Management and other 
public and private forest management 
agencies to promote increased or high yield 
timber growth on existing timber-producing 
lands, provided funds were made available 
for this purpose. 

The Federal and State Governments need 
to establish a policy to encourage reforesting 
of denuded publicly-owned commercial 
forest lands. 

Existing programs need to be strengthened 
to offer greater inducements for private 
landowners to reforest their lands. A great 
number of public values would thus accrue, 
beyond those to the landowner individually. 
Such benefits as establishing and improving 
watersheds and water quality, arresting scil 
erosion, improving flood control and stream 
sedimentation, wildlife habitat and recrea- 
tional opportunities would result. The in- 
creased fiber would contribute to the hous- 
ing needs of a growing Nation. 


NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE AND REGISTRATION 
OF CHEMICALS 


Whereas, over 6,000 chemicals are released 
into our air, water and land; and 

Whereas, there is a need to study and ana- 
lyze all chemicals before they are introduced 
into our environment; and 

Whereas, there is a need to continuously 
monitor all chemicals in the environment: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference urges that a na- 
tional clearinghouse be established to 1) reg- 
ister all chemical compounds released into 
our environment, 2) pre-screen each chemical 
as to its ecological effects prior to its intro- 
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duction, and 3) continuously monitor these 
chemicals in our environment, and that this 
action by the member Governors be trans- 
mitted to the President as evidence of our 
sincere and genuine concern. 


VIETNAM PRISONERS 


The National Governors’ Conference is 
united in expressing outraged indignation at 
the consistently inhumane treatment of 
United States soldiers held captive in North 
Vietnam, 

Identities of prisoners are kept secret. Mail 
from relatives is not delivered. Representa- 
tives of internationally recognized agencies 
are not permitted access to prisoners. All 
these things are in blatant violation of the 
Geneva and Laos agreements. 

We condemn this despicable circumstance 
which causes unnecessary anguish to the 
men, their families and friends. And we urge 
United States authorities and those in other 
civilized nations to mobilize all agencies at 
their disposal to correct these abominable 
conditions. 


UNITED STATES TERRITORIES AND COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


All policy statements of the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference, wherever, reference is 
made to “The States,” or “The Fifty States,” 
etc., shall also include where relevant the ad- 
ditional words “and the Territories and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico”. 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTE FOR PUERTO RICO 


Section 5 of the Organic Act of 1917, an 
Act to provide a civil government for Puerto 
Rico, extended American citizenship to the 
people of Puerto Rico. However, United States 
citizens residing in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico who are eligible to vote cannot 
do so for President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

Equally, residents of Puerto Rico who move 
to the States and who otherwise qualify as 
voters become eligible to vote for President 
and Vice President of the United States. 
Residents of the several States who are other- 
wise qualified to vote become ineligible to 
vote for President and Vice President of the 
United States if they move to Puerto Rico. 
Purely geographical considerations should 
not control the right of American citizens to 
vote for their President and Vice President, 

Since 1917 the people of Puerto Rico, under 
the same obligation as citizens of a State, 
have served in the Armed Forces of the 
United States with distinction. 

Considering that effective participation in 
the political process of the government is an 
integral part of American citizenship, the 
President of the United States and the Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico have appointed a Joint 
Committee to study the Presidential vote for 
Puerto Rico. 

In view of the above, the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference assembled in Lake of the 
Ozarks, Missouri, in recognition of the con- 
tributions made to our Nation by the U.S. 
citizens of Puerto Rico, recommends that 
should they request it, the people of Puerto 
Rico be granted the right to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States. 

A copy of this statement should be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the President of the Senate, and the Chair- 
man of the Ad Hoc Committee on the Presi- 
dential Vote for Puerto Rico. 


EARTH WEEK 


Whereas, there is an urgent need to pro- 
mote a broader awareness and understanding 
of the environmental crisis facing each and 
every state in the United States; and 

Whereas, there is a compelling need to en- 
courage a continuing commitment by all in- 
terests including education, agriculture, 
business, labor, and civic and private orga- 
nizations, to work to solve these fundamen- 
tal environmental problems: 
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Now, therefore, be it resolved that we as 
Governors assist in focusing the Nation’s st- 
tention on environmental problems and their 
solutions by declaring the third week in April 
“Earth Week” in- our respective States and 
seek the broadest participation in its 
activities, 


MERCURY CONTAMINATION STANDARDS 


Mercury contamination of the Nation's 
streams poses danger to the health and well- 
being of our people and has brought forth 
expressions of protests and dismay from all 
parts of our Nation. 

Approximately one-third of the States 
have streams which are involved with mer- 
cury contamination, thus indicating a need 
for corrective activity on the federal level. 

The States directly involved with this 
grave problem have, by their respective sepa- 
rate actions, diligently pursued diverse 
courses of remedial and corrective measures, 
all well intentioned but lacking in uniform- 
ity so essential in interstate matters. Thus, 
due to the interstate nature of our streams, 
any corrective activity involving regulatory 
measures should emanate on the federal 
level and should afford a just and equal cri- 
teria for all of the States involved. 

It is imperative that certain measurable 
minimum amounts of allowable mercury 
outflow should be established which would 
not constitute a health hazard to the people 
of America. The Federal Water Quality Ad- 
ministration is the appropriate agency to 
initiate corrective measures which would be 
effective and binding throughout the several 
States; therefore, the National Governor's 
Conference urges the Federal Water Quality 
Administration to immediately initiate ac- 
tion for the determination of minimum 
amount of mercury outflow which would not 
constitute a hazard to public health, and 
upon such determination promulgate regu- 
lations having equal application throughout 
the Nation sufficient to insure that such 
minimum mercury, outflow is not exceeded 
and that such regulations contain appro- 
priate enforcement provisions, 


RED CROSS DISASTER RELIEF NEEDS 


Whereas, the American Red Cross is the 
established agency for the provision of fam- 
ily relief in the event of disaster and ca~ 
tastrophe, providing assistance that is not 
duplicated by any public or private program; 
and 

Whereas, the emergency relief funds of the 
American Red Cross have been seriously de- 
pleted By the provision of disaster relief to 
the victims of Hurricane Camille in Missis- 
sippi one year ago and to those who suffered 
in the great tornado that struck Lubbock, 
Texas, in May, 1970; and 

Whereas, the people of Corpus ‘Christi and 
of the Central Texas Gulf Coast were deyas- 
tated by Hurricane Celia on Monday, Au- 
gust 4, 1970; and 

Whereas, more than 65,000 families in this 
area suffered loss, 8,950 homes being de- 
stroyed, and 55,650 homes being damaged; 
and 

Whereas, 30,000 of our fellow citizens have 
received emergency assistance from the 
American Red Cross in the form of- food, 
clothing, temporary housing, and medical 
care; and 

Whereas, the need is very great for addi- 
tional funds to permit the American Red 
Cross to carry out its mission of mercy for 
the victims of Hurricane Celia with a mini- 
mum of $6 million being needed at once: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Na- 
tional Governors’ Conference that all citi- 
zens of the United States are urged to as- 
sist the victims of Celia by making generous 
voluntary contributions through their local 
Red Cross chapters to sustain the disaster 
relief program thereby showing their sincere 
and genuine concern for their fellow men. 
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RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION 

The National Governors’ Conference ex- 
presses its sincere gratitude to Governor and 
Mrs. Warren E. Hearnes, Mr. and Mrs. Gene 
Sally, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Iuen, IIT, 
for their untiring efforts in making its 62nd 
Annual Meeting, August 9 to August 12, at 
Lake of the Ozarks, Missouri, an inspiring 
and memorable experience. To the very spe- 
cial guests, the Conference offers its heart- 
felt thanks for their excellent contribution 
and participation. To all those that took part 
in the thoughtful and beneficial program 
session, the Conference expresses deep grati- 
tude. And to all others who helped plan and 
carry out the myriad array of activities, the 
Conference extends its appreciation and 
thanks for cooperation and friendly attitude 
exhibited by everyone involved in presenting 
the Annual Meeting. 

The National Governors’ Conference also 
expresses its appreciation to Governor John 
A. Love for his tremendous job and great 
leadership as Chairman. 

We are grateful to Governor and Mrs. 
Hearnes and Governor and Mrs, Love for 
making this a productive and thoroughly 
enjoyable Conference. 

We express appreciation to Charles Byrley 
and the staff of the National Governors’ Con- 
ference and to Brevard Crihfield and his 
staff for the efficient and orderly manner in 
which this Conference has been handled. 

The “Red Carpet” hospitality that was 
rolled out for the Governors, their families 
and staffs beautifully demonstrated that 
“Missouri does love company”—and we love 
Missouri hospitality and the Missourians who 
have made this Conference possible. 

We further express our appreciation to the 
members of the news media for their exten- 
sive coverage of our deliberations and the 
courtesy they have shown to the Governors 
and their families. We appreciate their pro- 
fessional efforts to inform the public regard- 
ing the matters of serious concern which 
have been the subject of our discussions. 


THE DISECONOMIES OF AIR 
POLLUTION 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the mas- 
sive cloud of polluted air which hung 
over a large part of the east coast dur- 
ing the last week in July was an ominous 
harbinger of the type of environmental 
crisis which we can expect to experience 
with increasing frequency throughout 
the metropolitan regions of. our country 
unless we are willing to make the na- 
tional commitment to take the necessary 
steps to bring a halt to air pollution. In 
particular, this means a direct confron- 
tation with the source of over 60 percent 
of the entire Nation’s air pollution—the 
internal combustion engine, 

The health of millions of Americans is 
presently being compromised by air pol- 
lution and auto emissions. These health 
costs are difficult to measure because hu- 
man lives are involved, but Dr. Lester B. 
Lave and Eugene P. Seskin, of Carnegie- 
Mellon University of Pittsburgh, have 
made a dollar estimate of the quantita- 
tive effect of air pollution and human 
health in the lead article of the August 
21 issue of Science. Also, the August 17 
issue of U.S. News & World Report con- 
tains an exclusive study of that maga- 
zine’s economic unit which documents in 
hard dollar terms the enormous pollu- 
tion price tag which this country must 
pay each year in damage caused by air, 
water, and solid waste pollution. 
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I call the attention of the Congress to 
the diseconomies of air pollution and 
other attacks upon the environment and 
ask unanimous consent that the U.S. 
News & World Report article entitled 
“Pollution Price Tag: $71 Billion” and 
the Science article entitled “Air Pollu- 
tion and Human Health” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From U.S. News & World Report, August 17, 
1970] 


POLLUTION Price Tac: $71 BILLION 


Controversy is boiling up anew over what 
to do about polluted air, water and land in 
the U.S.—and how much the cleanup job is 
going to cost. 

Now an authoritative study puts a price 
tag on the task: 71 billion dollars of new 
spending in the next five years. 

Of that total, about 54 billions is required 
to clean up waterways, 13 billions to combat 
dirty air and 4 billions to improve methods 
for disposing of solid wastes. 

The study, just completed by the Economic 
Unit of “U.S. News & World Report,” notes 
that even 71 billions may not be enough to do 
the job. And it makes this additional point: 
Ultimately, consumers everywhere are the 
ones who will foot the bill, whatever it turns 
out to be. 

Spending to save. The outlays, large as 
they loom, will not be money down the 
drain, the study points out. 

Cleansing the environment actually will 
save the country vast sums, in addition to 
enhancing the quality of day-to-day living. 

Polluted air costs 18.5 billions a year in 
property damage from soiling, corrosion and 
abrasion of materials. Nobody knows how 
many more billions should be added for 
healthcare bills and the loss of farm crops. 

Similarly, polluted water costs the nation 
12 billion dollars a year. The five-year eco- 
nomic loss of 60 billion is more than the 
estimated tab for making waterways cleaner. 
And improving the disposal of solid wastes, 
authorities say, would contribute to better 
public health, save money on trash collec- 
tion, incineration and dumping. 

“A national obsession.” Regardless of cost, 
it seems clear that Americans suddenly have 
decided it is time to tackle the environ- 
mental crisis head on, 

In the words of one expert: “What for 
years was the concern of only a handful of 
Scientists and conservationists suddenly has 
become a national obsession.” 

A raft of menacing developments has 
spurred demands for action. For example— 

Major cities along the East Coast were 
smothered in choking smog in late July and 
early August. 

Streams and lakes in seven States have 
been closed to commercial fishermen because 
of evidence of ‘mercury poisoning of fish. 

An oll spill, described as the worst in New 
England’s history, smeared beaches on Cape 
Cod as the summer vacation season moved 
toward its peak. 

Autos and trucks, the single biggest source 
of contaminated air, are coming in for heigh- 
tened criticism. Fifteen States filed suit in 
the Supreme Court on August 5 seeking to 
force auto makers to produce pollution-free 
cars “at the earliest possible date.” 

If the fight against polluted air, water 
and solid waste is to be won, officials say, 
it must be waged simultaneously on all three 
fronts. Here, from the Economic Unit Study, 
is a detailed look at each aspect of the 
problem. 

AIR POLLUTION 

Just coming to light is the fact that 

cleaner air can save the U.S. economy about 
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11 billion dollars a year. That is because the 
expense of freshening the atmosphere is fig- 
ured at 2.6 billion annually, compared with 
damage estimated at 13.5 billion a year. 

Says John T. Middleton, Commissioner of 
the National Air Pollution Control Admin- 
istration: 

“Government and industry together are 
spending only millions annually to fight air 
pollution. 

“When we consider the priceless benefits of 
clean air to our health, adequate control of 
pollution.is a bargain.” 

Air pollution corrodes steel 200 to 400 per 
cent faster in urban, industrial areas than in 
the countryside. Cleopatra’s needle, an an- 
cient Egyptian obelisk, has been more deeply 
eroded since coming to New York City 89 
years ago than it was in the 3,000 years it 
spent in Egypt. 

Farm losses caused directly by air pollution 
are put at 500 million dollars annually, not 
to mention indirect costs that have never 
been reckoned, For example, growth of cat- 
tle has been stunted in areas where pollution 
is bad, 

California farmers and ranchers suffer the 
most from dirty air. Their tosses last year 
alone were put at 132 millions. Half of the 
citrus crop was lost. 

Property values are depressed in residen- 
tlal areas where air is dirty. A new analysis 
by air-pollution-control authorities com- 
pares selling prices of homes in various 
neighborhoods in Washington, D.C., Kansas 
City, and St. Louis. Homes in areas of great- 
est air pollution generally bring $300 to $500 
less than comparable dwellings in cleaner 
communities. 

Widespread medical surveys confirm the 
health hazards of polluted air. A recent study 
by the Albert Einstein College of Medicine in 
New York shows that daily mortality rises in 
New York City when the level of air pollu- 
tion goes up. Another report, on elementary- 
school children living in the most heavily 
polluted areas of London, shows a higher in- 
cidence of respiratory disease than for chil- 
dren in less-polluted areas of the same city. 

What causes air pollution in. this. coun- 
try? Sources of contamination include 103 
million motor vehicles, as well as factories, 
power plants, municipal dumps and incin- 
erators. Toxic pollutants from all these are 
released into the atmosphere at a rate of 214 
million tons a year—more than a ton for ey- 
ery American, 

The Nationa] Air Pollution Control Admin- 
istration lists the five worst air contaminants 
this way; 

Carbon monoxide: 100 million tons a year. 
This tasteless odorless lethal gas comes 
largely from autos, trucks and buses. Even in 
small doses it affects reflexes and judgment. 

Particulates: 28 million tons. These are 
tiny bits of solid matter, some of which are 
dangerous irritants. They come mainly from 
smokestacks. 

Sulfur oxide: 33 million tons. An irritat- 
ing gas, it comes mostly from the burning of 
coal and oll, It affects the lungs and throat 
and aggravates respiratory ailments. 

Hydrocarbons: 32 million tons. Half origi- 
mates in discharges from trucks and autos. 
‘These chemicals are a key Ingredient in smog. 
Some hydrocarbons are suspected as can- 
cer-producing agents in cigarettes. 

Nitrogen oxide: 21 million tons. Another 
smog ingredient, this gas pours out of mo- 
tor-vehicle tailpipes and also comes from 
fuel burned at stationary sources. 

Says a public-health official: 

“Alr pollution costs each American $65 a 
year. For those who live in. the most highly 
polluted areas, the cost per person, including 
higher medical bills, household maintenance 
and other expenses, can be more than $200 
yearly.” 

Autos spew some 91 million tons of toxic 
gases annually into the atmosphere, The fight 
against this source of contamination is gain- 
ing momentum as control standards become 
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more stringent year by..year. Proposed 1975 
standards call for a cut of 97 per cent in 
hydrocarbons and 91 per cent in carbon mon- 
oxide below the levels in 1963, when cars 
had no pollution-control devices. 

Motorists already are beginning to shoulder 
the expense of cleanup of the internal-com- 
bustionsengine. Pollution-control devices to 
meet standards through 1974 will cost the 
driving public an additional $48 per unit, or 
a total of 2.6 billion dollars. Maintenance 
bills for these devices will total an additional 
300 million over the same period. 

By 1975, when stricter standards for auto 
emissions are expected to become effective, 
the cost per unit is estimated by industry 
sources at $200—a total of 2 billion dollars. 
Motorists will pick up another 1-biliion-dol- 
lar tab in higher prices for nonleaded 
gasoline, 

Apart from autos, the next-largest amount 
of air pollution comes from fuels—coal, oil, 
gas-burned in the nation’s 60 million resi- 
dential heating units, 100,000 commercial 
and institutional heating plants, 307/000 in- 
dustrial boilers and 410 power plants produc- 
ing steam and electricity. All told, these 
sources annually pour 46 million tons of pol- 
hutants into the air. Estimated cost of con- 
trol over the next five years: ¢ billion dollars. 

Industrial plants put some 29 million tons 
of toxic pollutants into the air each year. 
Seventeen industries, ranging from iron and 
steel to cement and fertilizers, are classified 
as “major air polluters.” For some businesses, 
cost of upgrading facilities to cut air con- 
tamination, will be substantial. 

For example, in terms of cost per $100 of 
sales at the factory, pollution control will cost 
$1.94, on average, for iron and steel mills; 
$2.89 for iron foundries; $3.92 for nonferrous- 
metal plants; 1 cent for petroleum refineries; 
21 cents for grain mills and 95 cents for 
cement plants. Over the long run, customers 
probably will pay in the form of higher 
prices. The total bill for five years: 13 
billions. 

WATER POLLUTION 

Cleaning up waterways will be a monu- 
mental and expensive task, the Economic 
Unit study notes. Money alone will not be 
enough to accomplish it. More research is 
needed to uncover sources'of pollutants in 
rivers, bays and lakes. 

Laments one Government official: 

“Few people thought thermal water pollu- 
tion, resulting from discharge of heated water 
from power plants, would be a problem until 
five or 10 years from now. All of a sudden, the 
issue has become urgent because of an in- 
crease in present and projected nuclear 
power-plant construction.” 

Mercury pollution is another example of 
a new danger just coming to public atten- 
tion. Only recently have abnormal concentra- 
tions of mercury been found in major water- 
ways. 

Problems of maintaining water quality are 
complex. More than 500 new chemicals are 
developed each year. Many enter and con- 
taminate both surface and ground water. 
Warns Dr, Harold Wolf of the U.S. Bureau 
of Water Hygiene: “For most of these new 
chemicals, we simply do not know what the 
health effects will be.” 

The two chief sources of water pollution 
are municipal sewers and industrial plants. 
Together they pour more than 45 trillion 
gallons of waste each year into U.S. water- 
ways. 

Consider the problem of inadequate sani- 
tary sewers: about 68 per cent of the popula- 
tion lives in communities with sewers, but 
almost half the plants serving those places 
already are overloaded. Some 1,000 com- 
munities a year are outgrowing their treat- 
mient systems. Seven per cent of all U.S. com- 
munities provide no sewage treatment at all. 

Raw municipal wastes increase the concen- 
tration of bacteria in water, decrease oxy- 
gen—this kils fish and creates- odors—and 
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promote growth of algae, Fighting the munic- 
ipal-waste problem will be a continuing 
struggle, since loads are expected to increase 
by 400 per cent in the next 50 years. 

Industry discharges a huge volume of toxic 
substanees. into rivers and streams. More 
than half comes from four major industries— 
papermaking, petroleum refining, organic- 
chemical manufacturing, and iron and steel- 
making 


Sediments—washed from croplands, over- 
grazed pastures, highway construction and 
bulldozed urban developments—are the most 
extensive pollutants of surface waters, Cost 
of controlling such erosion is figured at about 
$1,000 per mile of new highway, and any- 
where from $100 to $1,000 for a single-family 
home site, All told, erosion control will cost 
6.8 billion dollars in the next five years. 

Other major water-pollution threats in- 
clude oil spills, mine drainage, runoff of fer- 
tilizers and pesticides from farms, and rub- 
bish and sewage from ships. 


SOLID WASTE 


Fifty years ago, the typical American gen- 
erated a bit less than 3 pounds of trash per 
day. The figure now is about 6 pounds, and 
by 1980 will rise to an estimated 8 pounds. 
All told, the country accounts for 3.5 bil- 
lion tons of rubbish annually. Demand for 
throwaway containers and other hard-to- 
destroy convenience products is accelerating 
the trend. 

Richard D. Vaughan, director of the Bureau 
of Solid Waste Management, comments: 
“Current disposal practices are unsatisfac- 
tory, and upgrading the present system alone 
will not provide a long-range solution.” 

The Bureau estimates that a minimum of 
4.2 billion dollars in new money is needed 
between now and 1975 to modernize trash- 
collection systems, eliminate open dumps and 
improve incinerator capacity. 

At present, solid-waste disposal follows this 
pattern; 46 per cent is handled by open 
burning, 16 per cent by incineration and 38 
per cent by landfill or dumping in the sea. 

These disposal methods have two major 
drawbacks. They contribute more than 11 
million tons of pollutants to the air each 
year, and most of the practices are unsani- 
tary. 


Cost of cleaning up air pollution from 
solid-waste disposal is estimated at 325 mil- 
lion dollars in the five-year period covered 
by the Economic Unit study—or 39 cents per 
ton of refuse. That is relatively small in rela- 
tion to the cost of the air and water-clean- 
up bills. It is likely to be reduced even fur- 
ther, because industry is finding profitable 
Ways to reuse many products formerly dis- 
carded. Programs are under way to reclaim 
aluminum from cans, to salvage “one way” 
glass bottles, to make fertilizer from garbage 
and trash. 

The Nixon Administration is committed 
to provide leadership and “seed money” to 
help cope with the environmental crisis. One 
Official notes, however, that the Government 
is limited in how far it can go. Says this 
authority: 

“Industries that are releasing waste prod- 
ucts into the air or water cannot escape the 
responsibility for cleaning up their own pol- 
lutants. State and local governments, too, 
must do their share, because most programs 
for curbiug pollution are outside the juris- 
diction of federal agencies.” 

All in all, the effort to provide a better en- 
vironment is shaping up as a job of mam- 
moth proportions. Latest developments point 
to costly programs involving individuals, 
business and Government alike. 


[From Science magazine, Aug. 21, 1970] 
AIR POLLUTION AND HUMAN HEALTH 
(Lester B, Lave and Eugene P. Seskin) 

(Norte.—The quantitative effect; with an 
estimate of the dollar benefit of pollution 
abatement, is considered.) 
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Air pollution is a problem of growing im- 
portance; public interest seems to have risen 
faster than the level of pollution in recent 
years. Presidential messages and news stor- 
jes have reflected the opinion of scientists 
and civic leaders that pollution must be 
abated. This concern has manifested itself 
in tightened local ordinances (and, more 
importantly, in increased 
existing caorantedes 
and in extensive researc 
controlling the emission of pollutants from 
automobiles and smokestacks. Pollutants are 
natural constituents of the air. Even with- 
out man and his technology, plants, animals, 
and natural activity would cause some pollu- 
tion. For example, animals vent carbon di- 
oxide, volcanic action produces sulfur oxides, 
and wind movement insures that there will 
be suspended particulates; there is no pos- 
sibility of removing all pollution from the 
air. Instead, the problem is one of balancing 
the need of polluters to vent residuals against 
the damage suffered by society a5 & result 
of the increased pollution? To find an opti- 
mum level, we must know the marginal 
and marginal benefits associated with abate- 
ment. This article is focused on measuring 
one aspect of the benefit of pollution abate- 

t. 
™ Polluted air affects the health of human 
beings and of all animals and plants.’ It 
soils and deteriorates property, impairs var- 
ious production processes (for example, the 
widespread use of “clean rooms is an at- 
tempt to reduce contamination from the 
air), raises the rate of automobile and air- 
line accidents? and generally makes living 
things less comfortable and less happy. Some 
of these effects are quite definite and meas- 
urable, but most are ill-defined and difi- 
cult to measure, even conceptually. Thus, sci- 
entists still disagree on the quantitative ef- 
fect of pollution on animals, plants, and ma- 
terials. Some estimates of the cost of the 
soiling and deterioration of property have 
been made, but the estimates are only a 
step beyond guesses.‘ We conjecture that 
the major benefit of pollution abatement 
ral increase ern 
iness or improvement in the ‘quali’ 
oe Mire,” rather than in one of the specific, 
more easily measurable categories. Nonethe- 
less, the “hard” oe Eoi real and at least 
oretically measurable. 
S this article we report an investigation 
of the effect of air pollution on human 
health; we characterize the problem of iso- 
lating health effects; we derive quantitative 
estimates of the effect of air pollution on 
various diseases and point out reasons for 
viewing some earlier estimates with cau- 
tion; we discuss the economic costs of ill 
health; and we estimate the costs of effects 
attributed to air pollution. 
THE EFFECT OF AIR POLLUTION ON HUMAN 
HEALTH 

In no area of the world is the mean annual 
level of air pollution high enough to cause 
continuous acute health problems. Emitted 
pollutants are diluted in the atmosphere and 
swept away by winds, except during an in- 
version; then, for a period that varies from 
a few hours to a week or more, pollutants 
are trapped and the dilution process is im- 
peded. When an inversion persists for a 
week or more, pollution increases substan- 
tially, and there is an accompanying in- 
crease in the death rate. 

Much time has been spent in investigating 
short-term episodes of air pollution.’ We 
are more concerned with the long-term ef- 
fects of growing up in, and living in, a pol- 
luted atmosphere. Few scientists would be 

to find that air pollution is asso- 
ciated with respiratory diseases of many 
sorts, including lung cancer and emphysema. 
A number of studies have established a qual- 
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itative link between air pollution and ill 
health, 

A qualitative link, however, is of little use. 
To estimate the benefit of pollution abate- 
ment, we must know how the incidence of 
a disease varies with the level of pollution. 
The number of studies that allow one to 
infer a quantitative association is- much 
smaller, 

Quantifying the relation. Our objective is 
to determine the amount of morbidity and 
mortality for specific diseases that can be 
ascribed to air pollution. The state of one’s 
health depends on factors (both present and 
past) such as inherited characteristics (that 
cause a predisposition to certain diseases), 
personal habits such as smoking and exer- 
cise, general physical condition, diet (includ- 
ing the amount of pollutants ingested with 
food), living conditions, urban and occupa- 
tional air pollution, and water pollution.*,’ 
Health is a complex matter, and itis exceed- 
ingly difficult to sort out the contributions 
of the various factors. In trying to deter- 
mine the contribution of any single factor 
one must be careful neither to include spu- 
rious effects mor to conclude on the basis 
of a single insignificant correlation that 
there is no association. Laboratory experi- 
mentation is of little help in the sorting 

s 


The model implicit in the studies we have 
examined is a simple linear equation wherein 
the mortality or morbidity rate is a linear 
function of the measured level of pollution 
and, possibly, of an additional socioeconomic 
variable. In only a few cases do the investi- 
gators go beyond calculating a simple or 
partial correlation. 

A number of criticisms can be leveled at 
this simple model. No account is taken of 
possibly important factors such as occupa- 
tional exposure to air pollution and per- 
sonal habits. These and other factors in- 
fluencing health must be uncorrelated with 
the level of pollution, if the estimated effect 
of pollution is to be an unbiased estimate. 
In addition, the linear form of the function 
is not very plausible, except insofar as one 
considers it a linear approximation over a 
small range. 

Both because of the rather crude nature 
of the studies and because of the statistical 
estimation, there is a range of uncertainty 
concerning the quantitative effect of pollu- 
tion on human health. This range is reflected 
in the estimate of the benefit of pollution 
abatement, discussed below. 

Epidemiological studies. Epidemiological 
data are the kind of health data best adapted 
to the estimation of air pollution effects. 
These data are in the form of mortality (or 
morbidity) rates for a particular group, gen- 
erally defined geographically.* For example, 
an analyst may try to account for variations 
in the mortality rate among the various cen- 
sus tracts in a city. While these vital sta- 
tistics are tabulated by the government and 
so are easily available, there are problems 
with the accuracy of the classification of the 
cause of death (since few diagnoses are veri- 
fled by autopsy and not all physicians take 
equal care in finding the. cause of death). 
Other problems stem from unmeasured var- 
iables such as smoking habits, occupations, 
occupational exposure to air pollution, and 
genetic health factors. Whenever a variable 
is unmeasured, the analyst is implicitly as- 
suming either that it is constant across 
groups or else that it varies randomly with 
respect to the level of air pollution. Since 
there are many unmeasured variables, one 
should not be surprised to discover that some 
studies fail to find a significant relationship 
or that others find a spurious one. For the 
same reason, one should not expect the quan- 
titative effect to be identical across various 
groups, even when the relationship in each 
group. is statistically significant. 


Sample surveys are a means of gathering a 
more complete set of data. For example, a 
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retrospective analysis might begin with a 
sample of people who died from a particular 
disease. Through questionnaires and inter- 
views, the smoking habits and residence 
patterns of the deceased can be established. 
The analysis would then consist of an at- 
tempt to find the factors implicated in the 
death of these individuals. Two types of 
problems arising from such a study are the 
proper measurement of variables such as 
exposure to air pollution (there are many 
pollutants and many patterns of lifetime ex- 
posure) and the possible contributions of 
variables which still are unobserved, such as 
occupational hazards, socioeconomic char- 
acteristics, and personal habits. 

Whatever the source of data, the investi- 
gators must rest their cases by concluding 
that the associations which they find are so 
strong that it is extremely unlikely that 
omitted variables could have given rise to 
the observed correlations; they cannot ac- 
count for all possible variables. 

Episodic relationships. Another method of 
investigating the effects of pollution involves 
an attempt to relate daily or weekly mortality 
(or morbidity) rates to indices of air pollu- 
tion during the interval in question.° The 
conclusions of these studies are of limited 
interest, for two reasons. First, someone who 
is killed by an increase in air pollution is 
likely to be gravely ill. Air pollution is a 
rather subtle irritant, and it is unlikely that 
a healthy 25-year-old will succumb to a rise 
in pollution levels, Our interest should be 
focused on the initial cause of illness rather 
than on the factor that is the immediate 
determinant of death. Thus, morbidity data 
are more useful than mortality data. Second 
(and more important for the morbidity 
studies), there are many factors that affect 
the daily morbidity rate or daily rate of em- 
ployee absences. Absence rates tend to be 
high on Mondays and Fridays for reasons 
that have nothing to do with air pollution 
or illness. One would expect little change in 
these absence rates if air pollution were re- 
duced. Other factors, such as absence around 
holidays, give rise to suprious variations; this 
can be handled by ignoring the periods in 
question or by gathering enough data so that 
this spurious variation is averaged away. 
Some of these factors (such as high absence 
rates on Fridays and seasonal absence rates) 
may be correlated with variations in air pol- 
lution and no amount of data or of averaging 
will separate the effects. We have chosen to 
disregard the results of these episodic studies, 
with a few exceptions, cited below. 

It is difficult to isolate the pollutants that 
have the most important effects on health 
on the basis of the studies we survey here. 
Measurement techniques have been crude, 
and there has been a tendency to base con- 
centration figures on a single measurement 
for a large area. A more important problem 
is the fact that in most of these studies only 
a single pollutant was reported. Discovering 
which pollutants are most harmful is an im- 
portant area, where further exploration is 
necessary. We have tried, nevertheless, to dif- 
ferentiate among pollutants in the survey 
that follows." The problem is complicated, 
since pollution has increased over time, and 
since lifetime exposure might bear little rela- 
tion to currently measured levels. These 
problems are discussed elsewhere.2 

A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

We will proceed with a detailed review of 
studies made in an attempt to find an as- 
sociation between mortality or morbidity and 
air pollution indices. 

Air pollution and bronchitis. Studies link 
morbidity and mortality from bronchitis to 
air pollution in England™, the United 
States ", 15, Japan 1, and other countries.” 
Mortality rates by country boroughs in Eng- 
land and Wales have been correlated with 
pollution (as measured by the sulfation rate, 
total concentration of solids in the air, a 
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deposit index, and the density of suspended 
particulates) and with socioeconomic vari- 
ables (such as population density and social 
class). The smoking habits of the individuals 
studied have also been investigated. The 
conclusion of these studies is that air pol- 
lution accounts for a doubling of the bron- 
chitis mortality rate for urban, as compared 
to rural, areas, 

We took data reported by Stocks 15, ”, and 
by Ashley “ and performed a multiple regres- 
sion analysis, as shown in Table 1. We fit 
the following equation to the data 

MRi= -+a:Pi1+a2S8i1+e: (1) 
where MR, is the mortality rate for a par- 
ticular disease in country borough i, P, isa 
measure of air pollution in that borough, S, 
is a measure of socioeconomic status in bor- 
ough i, and €, is an error term with a mean 
of zero. (We also fit other functional forms, 
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as discussed below.) Under general assump- 
tions, the estimated coefficients (do, ai, ds) 
will be best linear, unbiased estimates“. 
Only if we want to perform significance tests 
must we make an assumption about the dis- 
tribution of the error term (for example, the 
assumption that it is distributed normally). 

The first regression in Table 1 relates the 
bronchitis mortality rate for men to a de- 
posit index (see Table 1, footnote +), and the 
population density in each of 53 country 
boroughs. Thirty-nine percent of the varia- 
tion in the mortality rate (across boroughs) 
is “explained” by the regression, It is esti- 
mated that a unit increase in the deposit in- 
dex (1 gram per 100 square meters per month) 
leads to an increase of 0.18 percent in the 
bronchitis mortality rate (with population 
per acre held constant). An increase of 0.1 
person per acre in the population density is 
estimated to lead to an increase of 0.02 per- 
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son per acre in the population density is es- 
timated to lead to an increase of 0.02 per- 
cent in the mortality rate (with air pollu- 
tion held constant). As indicated in Table 1 
by the ¢ statistics (the values in parentheses 
below the estimated coefficients), the air pol- 
lution variable is extremely important, 
whereas the socioeconomic variable contrib- 
utes nothing to the explanatory power of 
the regression. 

The first ten regressions in Table 1 are an 
attempt to explain the bronchitis death rate. 
Four different data sets are used, along with 
three measures of pollution and two socio- 
economic variables. The coefficient of deter- 
Mination, R* (the proportion of the varia- 
tion in the mortality rate explained by the 
regression), ranges from .3 to .8. Air pollu- 
tion is a significant explanatory variable in 
all cases. In only three cases is the socio- 
economic variable significant. 


TABLE 1.—MULTIPLE REGRESSIONS BASED ON DATA FROM ENGLAND 


Category 


Indext 


Air i | 
R?* pollution nomic | Category 


Bronchitis mortality rate: 
1, Males, 53 county boroughs} (deposit index, persons/ 


Lung cancer mortality rate: mad 
ir 53 county boroughs (deposit index, persons/acre)_._ 


Other cancers: 


t statisti 
22. Intestinal, 28 
t statisti 


17. pes tom, 53 county boroughs (deposit index, 


Indext 


Air 
R?* pollution 


0.167 0.070 
~A 3.08 
.070 
3.08 


.714 
2.57 
883 


*The coefficient of determination: a value of 0.386 indicates a multiple correlation coefficient 


is 6 to 49. Again, the socioeconomic index is expressed in numbers of persons per acre (X10); 


of 0.62, and indicates that 39 percent of the variation in the death rate is ‘‘explained’’ by the 
regression. 

The t statistic: for a 1-tailed t-test with 23 degrees of freedom, a value of 1.71 indicates signifi- 
cance at the 0.05 level; for 25 or 50 degrees of freedom, the critical values are 1.71 and 1.68. 

{Data for 53 county boroughs in England and Wales as reported by Stocks (18). Air pollution is 
measured by a deposit index (in grams per 100 square meters per month) whose observed range 
is 96 to 731, with a mean of 375. The socioeconomic index is expressed in number of persons per 
acre (multiplied by 10; the range is 69 to 364, and the mean is 163, Death rates are measured as 
index numbers, with the mean for all boroughs in England and Wales one to 100, Ranges within 
this sample are as follows: bronchitis (males), 73 to 259; bronchitis (females), 72 to 268; lun 
cancer, = to y y Tapae cancer (males), 67 to 168; stomach cancer (females), 84 to 161; intestina 
cancer, 87 to 

§Dats for 28 county boroughs in England and Wales as reported by Stocks (18). Air pollution is 
measured by a smoke index (suspended matter, in milligrams per 100 cubic meters); the range 


the range is 83 to 342. 

Data for 26 areas in northern England and Wales as reported in Stocks (19). Air pollution is 
measured by a smoke index, as for category 3; the range is 15 to 562 mg, 1000 m? and the mean 
is 260. 1 socioeconomic variable is the number of persons per acre (X10); the range is 1 to 342 
and the mean is 102. The other socioeconomic variable is social class; the range is 61 to 295. Death 
rates are measured as for category 1; within this sample, the range for lung cancer is 23 to 165; 
for other cancer, 6 to 122 (males) and 88 to 154 (females); for bronchitis, 18 to 259 (males) and 
12 to 240 (females); for pneumonia, 61 to 227 gaya and 40 to 245 (females). 

{Data for 53 areas as reported by Ashley g ). Air pollution is measured (i) by a smoke index 
(as for r og A 3), with a range of 23 to 26 and a mean of 124, or (ii) by an SOs index 
(apparently in the same units), with a range of 33 to 277 and a mean of 124. Death rates are meas 
ae a. category 1; within this sample, the range for lung cancer is 70 to 146, and for bronchitis, 


The implication of the first regression is 
that a 10 percent decrease in the deposit 
rate (38 g 100 m= month“) would lead to a 
7 percent decrease in the bronchitis death 
rate. Another way of illustrating the effect 
of air pollution on health is to note that, 
if all the boroughs were to improve the qual- 
ity of their air to that enjoyed by the bor- 
ough having the best air of all those in 
sample (a standard deposit rate for 
all boroughs of 96 g 100 m= month), the 
average mortality rate (for this sample) 
would fall from 129 to 77. Thus, cleaning 
the air to the level of cleanliness enjoyed 
by the area with the best air would mean a 
40 percent drop in the bronchitis death rate 
among males in the fifth regression. The pol- 
lution index is a smoke index (Table 1, 
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footnote §), and a different set of areas is 
considered. This is a more successful regres- 
sion in terms of the percentage of variation 
explained. As before, the air pollution co- 
efficient is extremely significant, and the 
implication is that cleaning the air to the 
level of cleanliness currently enjoyed by the 
area with the best air (15 mg/100 m?) would 
lower the average bronchitis mortality rate 
from 106 to 30, a drop of 70 percent. Results 
of the other regression analyses based on 
bronchitis mortality data have similar im- 
plications. Note that the effect is almost the 
same for males and females. This indicates 
reliability and suggests that the effect is 
independent of occupational exposure. 
Winkelstein et al collected data on 21 
areas in and around Buffalo, New York. A 
cross tabulation of census tracts by income 
level and pollution level shows that 


the mortality rate for asthma, bronchitis, 
and emphysema (in white males 50 to 69 
years old) increases by more than 100 per- 
cent as pollution rises from level 1 to level 
4 (see 3). 

These studies indicate a strong relation- 
ship between bronchitis mortality and a 
number of indices of air pollution. We con- 
clude that bronchitis mortality could be re- 
duced by from 25 to 50 percent depending 
on the particular location and deposit index, 
by reducing pollution to the lowest level 
currently prevailing in these regions. For 
example, if the air in all of Buffalo were 
made as clean as the air in those parts of 
the area that have the best air, a reduction 
of approximately 50 percent in bronchitis 
mortality would probably result. 

Air pollution and lung cancer. The rate 
of death from lung cancer has been correlated 
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with several indices of pollution and socio- 
economic variables in studies that provided 
controls for smoking habits and other fac- 
tors. For English nonsmokers, Stocks and 
Campbell *,* found a tenfold difference be- 
tween the death rates for rural and urban 
areas. Daly, in comparing death rates in 
urban and rural areas of England and Wales, 
found the urban rate twice as high. Evidence 
for other parts of Europe also shows an asso- 
ciation between lung cancer and air pollu- 
tion.” 

Regressions 11 through 16 (Table 1) show 
our reworking of the data for lung cancer 
mortality for England and Wales (there is 
no ‘control for smoking). Regressions 11 
through 14 imply that, if the quality of air 
of all boroughs were improved to that of the 
borough with the best air, the rate of death 
from lung cancer would fall by between 11 
and 44 percent. Regressions 15 and 16 show 
a relationship between air pollution and 
lung cancer which is either insignificant or 
inverse. The only contrary results come from 
Ashley’s data. In the absence of more com- 
plete evidence, we must remain curious about 
these results, Use of such small samples and 
inadequate controls is certain to lead to 
some contrary results, but they are discon- 
certing when they appear. 

In a study of 187,783 white American males 
(50 to 69 years old), Hammond and Horn * 
reported that the age-standardized rate of 
death due to lung cancer was 34 (per 100,000) 
in rural areas as compared to 56 in cities of 
population over 50,000, When standardized 
with respect both to smoking habits to age, 
the rate was 39 in rural areas and 52 in cities 
of over 50,000. 

Haenszel et al.” analyzed 2191 lung cancer 
deaths among white American males, that 
had occurred in 46 states, and data for a 
control group consisting of males who died 
from other causes. They found the crude 
rate of death from lung cancer to have been 
1.56 times as high in the urban areas of their 
study as in the rural areas in 1958 and 1.82 
times as high in the period 1948-49 (in 
subjects 35 years and older, with adjust- 
ments made for age). When adjustments are 
made for both age and smoking history, the 
ratio is 1.43. Also the ratio increased with 
duration of residence in the urban or rural 
area, from 1.08 for residence of less than 
1 year to 2.00 for lifetime residence. Haenszel 
and Taeuber” report similar results for 
white American females. In a number of 
additional studies the association between 
air pollution and lung cancer is examined.” 

Buell and Dunn* review the evidence on 
lung cancer and air pollution; a summary 
of their findings is given in Table 2. For 
smokers, death rates (adjusted for age and 
smoking), ranged from 25 to 123 percent 
higher in urban areas than in rural areas. 
For nonsmokers, all differences exceeded 120 
percent. “The etiological roles for lung can- 
cer of urban living and cigarette smoking 
seem each to be complete,” they say, “in 
that the urban factor is evident when view- 
ing nonsmokers exclusively, and the smoking 
factor is evident when viewing rural dwellers 
exclusively.” They argue that differences in 
the quality of diagnosis could not account 
for the observed differences for urban and 
rural areas. 

Nonrespiratory-tract cancers and air pol- 
lution. Our reworking of data from England 
on rates of death from nonrespiratory-tract 
cancer is presented in Table 1 (regressions 
17 through 26). In the regressions, stomach 
cancer is significantly related to a deposit 
index and a smoke index, The effects are 
nearly identical for males and females. In- 
testinal cancer appears to be only marginally 
related to indices of either deposit or smoke. 
For 26 areas in northern England and Wales, 
there appears to be little relationship be- 
tween nonrespiratory-tract cancers and a 
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smoke index. The single exception in the 
four regressions occurs for males when 
the socioeconomic variable is social class; 
here the smoke index explains a significant 
amount of the variation in the cancer mor- 
tality rate. (Apparently population density 
and smoke index are so highly related in 
these 26 areas that neither has significant 
power to explain such variation.) 

Winkelstein and Kantor™ investigated 
rates of mortality from stomach cancer in 
Buffalo, New York, and the immediate en- 
virons. Their measure of pollution is an index 
of suspended particulates averaged over a 
2-year period. They found the rate of mor- 
tality due to stomach cancer to be more 
than twice as great in areas of high pollution 
as in areas of low pollution.” 

Hagstrom et al.“ tabulated rates of death 
from cancer among middle class residents of 
Nashville, Tennessee, between 1949 and 1960, 
using four measures of air pollution. They 
found the cancer mortality rate to be 25 per- 
cent higher in polluted areas than in areas of 
relatively clear air» They also found signifi- 
cant mortality-rate increases associated with 
individual categories of cancer, such as 
stomach cancer, cancer of the esophagus, and 
cancer of the bladder. The individual mor- 
tality rates are more closely related to air 
pollution after the data are broken down by 
sex and race, 

Levin et al. report, for all types of cancer, 
these relationships: The age-adjusted can- 
cer-incidence rates for urban males was 24 
percent higher than that for rural males in 
New York State (exclusive of New York 
City) (1949-51), 36 percent higher in Con- 
necticut (1947-51), and 40 percent higher in 
Iowa (1950); the incidence rate for urban 
females was 14 percent higher than that for 
rural females in New York State, 28 percent 
higher in Connecticut, and 34 percent higher 
in Iowa. For both males and females, the 
incidence rate for each of 16 categories of 
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cancer was higher in urban that in rural 
areas. 

Cardiovascular disease and air pollution. 
Enterline e¢ al. found that mortality from 
heart disease is higher in central-city coun- 
ties than in suburban counties, and, in turn, 
higher in suburban counties than nonmetro- 
politan counties. Zeidberg et al. found that 
both morbidity and mortality rates for heart 
disease are associated with air pollution 
levels in Nashville. The morbidity rate was 
about twice as high in areas of polluted air 
as in areas of clean air. The mortality rate 
was less closely associated; it was 10 to 20 
percent higher in areas of polluted air than 
in areas of clean air, ” 

Friedman correlated the rate of mor- 
tality from coronary heart disease in white 
males aged 45 to 64 with the proportion of 
this group living in urban areas. The simple 
correlation for 33 states is .79. When’ ciga- 
rette consumption is held constant, the 
partial correlation is .67. 

On the basis of these studies we conclude 
that a substantial abatement of air pollu- 
tion would lead to 10 to 15 percent reduction 
in the mortality and morbidity rates for 
heart disease. We caution the reader that 
the evidence relating cardiovascular disease 
to air pollution is less comprehensive than 
that linking bronchitis and lung cancer to 
air pollution. 

Total respiratory disease“ Daly * found 
significant correlations between air polution 
and death rates for all respiratory diseases 
(and for nonrespiratory diseases as well) in 
England. Douglas and Waller“ found sig- 
nificant relationships between air pollution 
and respiratory disease in 3866 British school 
children. Fairbairn and Reid# found sig- 
nificant correlations between air pollution 
and morbidity rates (for bronchitis, pneu- 
monia, pulmonary tuberculosis, and lung 
cancer) in England. Regressions 27 through 
30 in Table 1 show pneumonia mortality to 
be related only marginally to a smoke index. 


TABLE 2,—A-SUMMARY OF LUNG CANCER MORTALITY STUDIES. NUMBER OF DEATHS FROM LUNG CANCER 
PER 100,000 POPULATION [FROM BUELL AND DUNN (31)} 


Standardized for age and smoking 


Urban 


Nonsmokers 


Rural Urban/rural Urban/rural 


Buell, Dunn, and Breslow (67)! 
Lahey ai Horn (68) * 


) 
Golledge and Wicken (71) $ 
Haenszel et al. (72) ¢. 


1 California men; death rates by counties, 
2 American men. 

3 England and Wales. 

4 Northern Ireland. 

$ England; no adjustment for smoking. 

6 American men, 


Zeidberg et al.“ questioned 9313 Nashville 
residents about recent illnesses. Among 
males aged 55 and older from white middle- 
class families, the numbers of illnesses per 
respondent during the past year were 1.92, 
1.15, and 1.26 for areas of high, moderate, 
and low pollution, respectively. There are 
a number of other comparisons, based on 
other measures of air pollution and on data 
for females and nonwhites (some of these 
are given in “). However, we should add a 
word of caution: although the sample size 
in this study was large and controls for many 
socioeconomic variables were included, many 
important factors were ignored—for exam- 
ple, smoking habits and length of residence. 
Nonetheless, the finding is extremely strong 
and seems unlikely to be an artifact of un- 
measured variables. 

Hammond studied over 50,000 men to 
find the relationships between emphysema, 
age, occupational exposure to pollution, 
urbam exposures, and smoking. His results 
indicated that the effect of air pollution is 
significant. and that heavy smokers. have a 


80 
39 
85 


much higher morbidity rate in cities than 
in rural areas; the effect becomes more 
marked as age increases. 

Ishikawa, et al, * estimated the incidence 
of emphysema in Winnipeg (Canada) and St. 
Louis. They examined the lungs of 300 corpses 
in each city (the samples were comparable). 
Findings for each age group (over 25 years 
old) indicated that the incidence and sever- 
ity of emphysema is higher in St. Louis, the 
city with the more polluted air. (In the 45- 
year-old group 5 percent of those in Win- 
nipeg and 46 percent of those in St. Louis 
showed evidence of emphysema.) 

A number of studies have been made in 
England on homogeneous occupational 
groups, such as postmen. The results are rel- 
atively pure in that all members of the 
sample have comparable incomes, working 
conditions, and social status. Holland and 
Reid found that the rates of occurence of 
severe respiratory symptoms were 25 to 50 
percent higher for London postmien than for 
small-town postmen (sample size, 770), 
Reid found that, in the. postmen of» his 
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study, absences due to bronchitis rose 
from an index number of 100 for the 
area of least air, pollution, to 120 for 
an area of moderate pollution, to 250 and 
283 for the areas of highest pollution, Cor- 
responding figures for absences due to other 
respiratory illness were 100, 100, 150, and 
151, respectively, and for absences due to 
infections and parasitic diseases, 100, 115, 
130, and 140. Cornwall and Raffle™ made a 
similar study of bus drivers in London. They 
found that 20 to 35 percent of absences due 
to sickness of any kind could be. ascribed 
to air pollution (they used a fog index as a 
measure of pollution). Fairbairn and Reid * 
tabulated absences due to sickness for post- 
men, for males working indoors, and for 
females working indoors. They found that 
the age-standardized morbidity rate for 
bronchitis, and pneumonia in the post- 
men of their study rose from 40 man- 
years, per 1000 man-years, for the area of 
lowest air pollution (of the four acres 
studied) to 122 for the area of highest air 
pollution, Corresponding figures for morbid- 
ity from colds were 75 and 171 man-years, 
and dor morbidity from influenza, 131 and 
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184 man-years. For males working indoors, 
the low and high morbidity rates were as 
follows: bronchitis and pneumonia, 32 and 
39; colds, 53 and 64; influenza, 88 and 102. 

Dohan™ studied absences (of more than 
7 days) of female employees in eight Radio 
Corporation of America plants. He found a 
correlation of .96 between atmospheric con- 
centrations of SO, and absences due to 
respiratory disease in the five cities for which 
complete data were available. During Asian 
flu epidemics there was a 200 percent in- 
crease in illness in cities with polluted air 
and only a 20 percent increase in those with 
relatively unpolluted air. 

Infant mortality and total mortality rates. 
Sprague and Hagstrom *® compared air~pollu- 
tion data for Nashville with fetal and infant 
mortality rates for Nashville as given in cen- 
sus tracts (for 1955 through 1960). Controls 
for socioeconomic factors were not included. 
For infant death’ rates (ages 28 days to li 
months), the highest correlation was with 
atmospheric concentrations of SO, (in milli- 
grams per 100 square centimeters per day) 
and was .70, For the neonatal death rates 
(ages 1. day to 27 days), the highest correla- 
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tion was with dustfall and was .49. For in- 
fants dying during their first day whose 
death certificate includes mention of im- 
maturity, the highest correlation was with 
dustfall and was .45. The correlation of the 
fetal death rate with dustfall was .58. 

In a study just being completed ™, we have 
collected data for 114 Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas in the United States and 
have attempted to relate total death rates and 
infant mortality rates to air pollution and 
other factors. Socioeconomic data, death 
rates, and air-pollution data were taken from 
U.S. government publications ™. Regression 1 
(Table 3) shows how the total death rate in 
1960 varies with air pollution levels and with 
socioeconomic factors. As the (biweekly) 
minimum level‘of suspended particulates in- 
creases, the death rate rises significantly. 
Moreover, the death rate increases with (1) 
the density of population of the area, (il) 
the proportion of nonwhites, (ili) the pro- 
portion of people over age 65, and (iv) the 
proportion of poor families. Eighty percent of 
the variation in the death rate across these 
114 statistical areas is explained by the 
regression. 


TABLE 3.—REGRESSIONS RELATING INFANT AND TOTAL MORTALITY RATES FOR 114 STANDARD METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES TO AIR POLLUTION AND 
OTHER FACTORS. FOR MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS (S.D.) OF THE VARIABLES. SEE ț 


lution 
pollution 
(mini- 
mum 


concen- 
Category Rè} trations) 
TOTAL DEATH RATE 
1. Particulates... 
t statistic* 


2. Sulfates... 
t statistic*. 


DEATH RATE FOR IN- 
FANTS OF LESS THAN 
1 YEAR 


*The t statistic: for a 1-tailed t-test, a value of 1.65 indicates significance:at the 0.05 level. 
Total death rate per 10,000: mean, 91.5; S.D., 15.2. Infant death rate (age, <1 year) 


Socioeconomic 
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white 65 Poor | 
P/m*§ (percent) (percent) (percent) 


Category 


Air 
pollution 
(mini- 
mum 


concen- 
Rit trations) 


Socioeconomic 


Non- Over 


white Poor 
P/m®§ (percent) 


65 
(percent) (percent) 


DEATH RATE FOR IN- 
FANTS LESS THAN 28 
DAYS OLD 


5, Particulates 
statistic 
| 6. Sulfates 


FETAL DEATH RATE 
7. Particulates. 


t statistic* 
8, Sulfates 
t statistic 


125,2; SD., 102.8. Percentage o 


2; ` t popeeres over 65 ie 10): mean, 84.2; S.D., 21.2. Percentage of 
families with incomes under. $3,000 (x 10 ;S.D., 65.7. 
tThe coefficient of determina’ 


> mean, 181.6 


tion: a value of 0.804 indicates a multiple correlation coefficient 


10,000 live births: mean 255.1; 5.D., 36:1 Infant death rate (age, <28 days) per 10,000 live births: 
mean, 188.0; S.D., 24.4. Fetal death rate per 10,000 live births; mean, 1539. S.D., 34.4. Suspended 
radnegrohir m’), minimum reading for a biweekly period: mean, 45.2; S.D., 18.7. Total sulfates 
(agim) C , minimum reading for a biweekly period: mean, 46.9; S.0., 30.6. Persons, per 
Square mile: mean, 763.4; S.D., 1,387.9. Percentage of nonwhites in population (Xx 10): mean, 


of 0.90, and indicates that 80 percent of the variation in the death rate is “‘explained’’ by the 
regression. ; 
$ Persons per square mile, 


Regression 3 shows how the 1960 infant 
death rate (age, less than 1 year) varies. A 
smaller proportion (55 percent) of the vari- 
ation in the death rate is explained by the 
regression, although. the. minimum air-pol- 
lution. level, the percentage of nonwhites, 
and the proportion of poor families continue 
to be significant explanatory variables. Re- 
gression 5 is an attempt to explain variation 
in the neonatal death rate. The results are 
quite similar to those of. regression 3.,The 
fetal death rate is examined. in-regression 7. 
Here the minimum air-pollution level, pop- 
ulation density, the percentage of nonwhites, 
and the percentage of poor families are all 
significant explanatory variables. 

Regressions 2, 4, 6, and 8 are an atttempt 
to relate these death rates to the atmos- 
pheric concentrations of sulfates for the 
114 statistical areas of the study. Regression 
2 shows that the total death rate is sig- 
nificantly related to the minimum level. of 
sulfate pollution, to population density, and 
to the percentage of people oyer age 65; 81 
percent of the variation is „explained. Re- 
gressions 4, 6, and 8 show that the minimum 
atmospheric concentration of sulfates is a 
significant explanatory variable in three cat- 
egories of infant death rates. 

One might put these results in perspec- 
tive by noting estimates on how small de- 
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creases in the air-pollution level affect the 
various death rates: A 10 percent decrease in 
the minimum concentration of measured 
particulates would decrease the total death 
rate by 0.5 percent; the infant death rate 
by 0.7 percent, the*neonatal death rate by 
0.6 percent, and the fetal death rate by 0.9 
percent. Note that a 10 percent decrease in 
the percentage of poor families would đe- 
créase the total death rate by 0.2 percent 
and the fetal death rate by 2 percent. A 10 
percent decrease in the minimum 'concentra- 
tion ‘of sulfates would Geécrease the total 
death rate by 0.4 ‘percent, the infant mor- 
tality rate by 0:3 percent, the neonatal death 
rate by 0.4 percent, and the fetal death rate 
by 0.5 percent. 

Each of the relations in Tables 1 and 3 
was estimated în alternative ways, including 
transformation into logarithms, a general 
quadratic, and a “piecewise” linear form as 
documented elsewhere“ The implications 
about the roles of air pollution and of the 
socioeconomic variables were unchanged by 
use of the different functional forms. An- 
other result to be stressed is that, in Table 1, 
comparable regressions for males and females 
show almost precisely the same effects for air 
pollution. This suggests that occupational 
exposure does not affect these results; the 
result lends credence to the estimates. A re- 
sult that we document elsewhere ™ is that it 
isthe minimum level of air pollution that is 


important, not the occasional peaks. People 
dealing with this problem should worry about 
abating air pollution at all times, instead of 
confining their concern to increased pollu- 
tion during inversions. 


SOME CAVEATS 


In preceding sections ‘we have described a 
number of studies which quantify the rela- 
tionship between air pollution and both mor- 
bidity and mortality. Is the evidence conclu- 
sive? Is it possible for a reasonable mian still 
to object that there is no evidence of a sub- 
stantial quantitative association? We believe 
that there is conclusive evidence of such 
association.™ 

In the studies discussed, a number of coun- 
tries are considered, and differences in mor- 
bidity and mortality rates among different 
geographical areas, among people within an 
cccupational group, and among children are 
examined. Various methods are used, ranging 
from individual medical examinations and 
interviews to questionnaires and tabulations 
of existing data. While individual studies may 
be attacked on the grounds that none man- 
ages to provide controls for all causes of ill 
health, the number of studies and the variety 
of approaches are persuasive. It is difficult to 
imagine how factors such as general habits, 
inherited characteristics, and lifetime exer- 
cise patterns could be taken into account. 

To discredit the results, a critic would 
have to argue that the relationships found 
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by the investigators are spurious because the 
level of air pollution is correlated with a 
third factor, which is the “real” cause of ill 
health. For example, many studies do not 
take into account smoking habits, occupa- 
tional exposure, and the general pace of life. 
Perhaps city dwellers smoke more, get less 
exercise, tend to be more overweight, and 
generally live a more strained, tense life than 
rural dwellers. If so, morbidity and mortality 
rates: would be higher for city dwellers, yet 
air pollution would be irrelevant. This ex- 
planation cannot account for the relation- 
ships found. 

Apparently there is little systematic rela- 
tionship between relevant “third” factors and 
the level of air pollution. An English study ** 
in which smoking habits are examined re- 
veals little evidence of differences by resi- 
dence, There is evidence in the United States 
that smoking is more prevalent among lower 
socioeconomic groups = but income or other 
socioeconomic variables would ‘account for 
this effect and still leave the pollution coef- 
ficient unbiased. More importantly, the cor- 
relations between air pollution and mortal- 
ity are better when one is comparing areas 
within a city (where more factors are held 
constant) than when one is comparing rural 
and urban areas“ It is especially hard to be- 
lieve that the apparent relation between air 
pollution and ill health is spurious when 
significant effects are found in studies com- 
paring individuals within strictly defined oc- 
cupational groups, such as postmen or bus 
drivers (where incomes and working condi- 
tions are comparable and unmeasured habits 
are likely to be similar). 

When there are uncontrolled factors, some 
studies may show inconclusive or even nega- 
tive results; only by collecting samples large 
enough to “average away” spurious effects 
ean dependable results be guaranteed. In the 
main, each of the studies cited above was 
based on a substantial sample. It is the body 
of studies as a whole that we find persuasive. 

An examination of contrary results. Un- 
controlled factors, together with small sam- 
ples, are certain to lead to some results con- 
trary to the weight of evidence and to our 
expectations. For example, in some studies * 
no attempt is made to control even for in- 
come or social status, From the evidence of 
studies which did provide such controls, we 
know that failure to control for income leads 
to biased results, and so we place little cre- 
dence in either the positive or negative find- 
ings of studies lacking these controls. 

Sampling error can be extremely impor- 
tant. For example, Zeidberg et al. find 
Mixed results in crosstabulating respiratory 
disease mortality with level of air pollution 
and with income class. In general the rela- 
tionships are in the expected direction, but 
they are often insignificant, Insignificant re- 
sults might occur often, if the samples are 
small, even if air pollution is extremely sig- 
nificant, since sampling errors dominate ‘the 
explanatory variables. 

Another study in which sampling error is 
important is reported by Ferris and Whitten- 
berger.” They compared individuals in Berlin, 
New Hampshire, with residents of Chilliwack 
(British Columbia), Canada, and—not sur- 
prisingly in view of the small samples— 
failed to find significant differences in the 
occurrence of respiratory disease. Prindle et 
al. compared two Pennsylvania towns in 
the same fashion. ‘These two studies are ad- 
mirable in: that individuals were subjected 
to careful medical examinations. However, 
only a few hundred individuals were studied, 
and this means that sampling errors tend 
to obscure the effects of air pollution. More- 
over, there were no controls for other fac- 
tors, such as smoking. Also, one must be 
careful to control for a host of other vari- 
ables if the sample is small. For example, the 
ethnic origins of the population and their 
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general habits and occupations are known 
to affect mortality rate. It is exceedingly 
difficult to control for these factors; use of 
carefully constructed large samples seems 
the best answer. Finally, air pollution is 
measured currently, and it is generally as- 
sumed that relative levels have been con- 
stant over time and that people have lived 
at their present addresses for a long period. 
It is hardly surprising that statistical sig- 
nificance is not always obtained when such 
assumptions are necessary. 

Since investigators are more reluctant to 
publish negative results than positive ones, 
and since it is more difficult to get negative 
results published, it is probable that we are 
unaware of other studies that fail to find a 
strong association between air pollution and 
ill health. We are somewhat reluctant to 
come to strong conclusions without knowl- 
edge of such negative results. However, there 
seems to be no reasonable alternative to 
evaluating the evidence at hand and allow- 
ing for uncertainty. Thus, we conclude that 
an objective Observer would have to agree 
that there is an important association be- 
tween air pollution and various morbidity 
and mortality rates. 


THE ECONOMIC COSTS OF DISEASE 


Having found a quantitative association 
between air pollution and both morbidity 
and mortality, the next question is that of 
translating the increased sickness and death 
into dollar units. The relevant question is, 
How much is society willing to spend to 
improve health (to lower the incidence of 
disease)? In other words, how much is it 
worth to society to relieve painful symptoms, 
increase the level of comfort of sufferers, 
prevent disability, and prolong life? It has 
become common practice to estimate what 
society is willing to pay by totaling the 
amount that is spent on medical care and 
the value of earnings “forgone” as a result 
of the disability or death.“ This cost seems 
a vast underestimate for the United States 
in the late 1960's. Society seems willing to 
spend substantial sums to prolong life or 
relieve pain. For example, someone with kid- 
ney failure can be kept alive by renal dialysis 
at a cost of $15,000 to $25,000 per year; this 
sum is substantially in excess of forgone 
earnings, but today many kidney patients 
receive this treatment. Another example is 
leukemia in children; enormous sums are 
spent to prolong life for a few months, with 
no economic benefit to. society. If ways could 
be found to keep patients with chronic 
bronchitis alive and active longer, it seems 
likely that people would be willing to spend 
sums substantially greater than the fore- 
gone earnings of those helped. So far as 
preventing disease is concerned, society is 
willing to spend considerable sums for pub- 
lic health programs such as chest x-rays, in- 
oculation, fluoridation, pure water, and gar- 
bage disposal-and for private health care 
programs such as annual physical checkups. 

While we believe that the value of earnings 
forgone as a result of morbidity and mor- 
tality provides a gross underestimate of the 
amount society is willing to pay to lessen 
pain and premature death caused by disease, 
we have no other way of deriving numerical 
estimates of the dollar value of air-pollu- 
tion abatement. Thus, we proceed with a con- 
ventional benefit calculation, using these for- 
gone earnings despite our reservations. 

Direct and indirect costs. Our for 
the cost of disease are based on Estimating 
the Cost of Illness, by Dorothy P. Rice.“ Un- 
fortunately, Rice calculated disease costs in 
quite aggregate terms, and so the category 
“diseases of the respiratory system” must be 
broken down. It seem reasonable to assume 
that both direct and indirect costs would be 
proportional to the period of hospitalization 
(total patient-days in hospitals) by disease 
category. 

Rice defines a category of direct disease 
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costs as including expenditures for hospital 
and nursing home care and for services of 
physicians, dentists, and members of other 
health professions. “Other direct costs” 
(which would add about 50 percent to those 
just enumerated) consist of a variety of per- 
sonal and nonpersonal expenditures (such as 
drugs, eyeglasses, and appliances), school 
health services, industrial in-plant health 
services, medical activities in federal units 
other than hospitals, medical research, 
construction of medical facilities, govern- 
ment public health activities, administrative 
expenditures of voluntary health agencies, 
and the net cost of insurance. Since Rice does 
not allocate “other direct costs” among dis- 
eases, we omit it from our cost estimates. 
However, we conjecture that respiratory dis- 
eases represent a substantial portion of this 
category. Thus, our direct cost estimate is 
likely to be a substantial underestimate of 
“true” direct costs (probably more than 50 
percent too low). 

Estimating indirect cost is an attempt to 
measure the losses to the nation’s economy 
caused by illness, disability and premature 
death. We would argue that such a calcula- 
tion gives a lower bound for the amount peo- 
ple would be willing to pay to lower the mor- 
bidity and mortality rates. These costs are 
calculated in terms of the earnings forgone 
by those who are sick, disabled, or prema- 
turely dead. 


THE HEALTH COST OF AIR POLLUTION 


The studies cited in this article show a 
close association between air pollution and 
ill health. The evidence is extremely good for 
some diseases (such as bronchitis and lung 
cancer) and only suggestive for others (such 
as cardiovascular disease and nonrespiratory- 
tract cancers). Not all factors have been 
taken into account, but we argue that an un- 
biased observer would have to concede the 
association. More effort can and should be 
spent on refining the estimates. However, the 
point of this exercise is to estimate the 
health cost of air pollution. We believe that 
the evidence is sufficiently complete to allow 
us to infer, roughly, the quantitative asso- 
ciations. We do so with caution, and pro- 
ceed to translate the effects into dollars. We 
have attempted to choose our point esti- 
mates from the conservative end of the 
range. 

We interpret the studies cited as indicating 
that mortality from bronchitis would be re- 
duced by about 50 percent if air pollution 
were lowered to levels currently prevailing 
in urban areas with relatively clean air. We 
therefore make the assumption that there 
would be a 25° to 50 percent reduction in 
morbidity and mortality due to bronchitis if 
air pollution in the major urban areas were 
abated by about 50 percent. Since the cost 
of bronchitis (Im terms of forgone income 
and current medical“expenditures) is $930 
million per year, we conclude that from $250 
million to $500 million per year’ would be 
saved by 250 percent abatement of air pol- 
lution in major urban areas: 

Approximately 25 percent of mortality 
from lung cancer can be saved by a 50 per- 
cent reduction in air pollution, according to 
the studies cited above. This amounts to an 
annual cost of about $33 million. 

The studies document a strong relation- 
ship between all respiratory disease and air 
pollution. It Seems likely that 25 percent of 
all morbidity and mortality due to respira- 
tory disease could be saved by a 50 percent 
abatement in air pollution levels, Since the 
annual cost of respiratory disease is $4887 
million, the amount saved by a 50 percent 
reduction in air pollution in major urban 
areas would be $1222 million. 

There is evidence that over 20 percent of 
cardiovascular morbidity and about 20 per- 
cent of cardiovascular mortality could be 
saved if air pollution were reduced by 50 
percent. We have chosen to put this saving 
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at only 10 percent—that is, $468 million per 
year. 

Finally, there is a good deal of evidence 
connecting all mortality from cancer with 
air pollution, It is difficult to arrive at a 
single figure, but we have estimated that 15 
percent of the cost of cancer would be saved 
by a 50 percent reduction in air pollution— 
a total of $390 million per year. 

Not all of these cost estimates are equally 
certain, The connection between bronchitis 
or lung cancer and air pollution is much 
better documented than. the connection be- 
tween all cancers or all cardiovascular dis- 
ease and air pollution. The reader may ag- 
gregate the costs as he chooses, We estimate 
the total annual cost that would be saved 
by a 50 percent reduction in air-pollution 
levels in major urban areas, in terms of de- 
credsed morbidity and mortality, to be $2080 
million, A more relevant indication of the 
cost would be the estimate that 4.5 per- 
cent of all economic costs associated with 
morbidity and mortality would be sayed by 
a 50 percent reduction in air pollution in 
major urban areas.“ This percentage esti- 
mate is a robust figure; it is not sensitive 
to the exact figures chosen for calculating 
the economic cost of ill health. 

A final point is that these dollar figures 
are surely underestimates of the: relevant 
costs. The relevant measure is what people 
would be willing to pay to reduce morbidity 
and mortality (for example, to reduce lung 
cancer by 25 percent, It seems evident that 
the value used for forgone earnings is a 
gross underestimate of the actual amount. 
An additional argument is that many health 
effects have not been considered in arriving 
at these costs. For example, relatively low 
levels of carbon monoxide can affect the cen- 
tral nervous system sufficiently to reduce 
work éfficiency and increase the accident 
rate™ Psychological and esthetic effects are 
likely to be important, and additional costs 
associated with the effect of air pollution on 
vegetation, cleanliness, and the deterioration 
of materials -have not been included in these 
estimates.” 
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mosphere in the Detroit River Area” (Wash- 
ington and Ottawa, 1960). 

*T, Toyama, Arch. Environ. Health 8, 153 
(1964). 

uF. L. Petrilli, G. Agnese, S. Kanitz, ibid. 
12, 733 (1966); A. Bell, in Air Pollution by 
Metallurgical Industries, A. Bell and J. L. 
Sullivan, Eds. (Department of Public Health, 
Sydney, Australia, 1962), pp. 2:1-2: 144. 

1P, Stocks, Brit. Med. J. 1, 74 (1959). 

1 P, Stocks, Brit J. Cancer 14, 397 (1960). 

3D. J. B. Ashley, tbid. 21, 243 (1967). 

= That the least-squares method- provides 
the best linear unbiased estimates is the con- 
clusion of the Gauss-Markoy theorem, for 
which E(ee’) =o and E(e) =0 are the basic 
assumptions. These assumptions are that the 
basic model must be linear and that the dis- 
tribution of the errors must have an expected 
value of zero, have finite variance, have a 
constant distribution over the various ob- 
servations, and be independent. In addition, 
no explanatory variables may be omitted 
which are correlated with included variables. 
It is also convenient to assume that the ex- 
planatory variables are measured without 
error, although the framework can easily be 
adjusted to handle errors. In order to per- 
form significance tests, one must make an 
assumption about the distribution of the 
error term. For all the relations we estimated, 
we plotted the residuals and discovered that 
all distributions were unimodel, symmetric, 
and basically consistent with the normal 
distribution. Thus, in the discussion that fol- 
lows, we have assumed that the error term is 
distributed normally. 

= For example, for economic level 1 (de- 
fined below), the death rates (per 100,000) 
for pollution levels 2 to 4 (defined below) are 
126, 271, and 392. For economic level 2, the 
death rates for air pollution levels 1 to 4 are 
136, 154, 172, and 199. For economic levél 4, 
the death rates for pollution levels 1 to 3 
are 70, 80, and 177. The five economic levels, 
based on median family income in a census 
tract, are as follows: $3005-$5007; $5175- 
$6004; $6013-$6614; $6618-$7347; and $7431- 
$11,792. The four air pollution levels (in 
micrograms) of suspended particulates (per 
cubic meters per 24 hours) are as follows; less 
than 80, 80-100, 100-135, and more than 135. 

2P., Stocks and J. M. Campbell, Brit. Med. 
J. 2,923 (1955). 

“In most of the early studies, pollution 
measures were not available, and so urban 
mortality rates were contrasted with rural 
rates, In these studies a substantial “urban. 
factor” was found, which, unfortunately, was 
a compound of air pollution and many other 
factors. In the later studies the portion as- 
cribable to air pollution is separated out. 

*%C. Daly, Brit. J. Prev..Soc. Med. 13, 14 
(1959). 

* Buck and Brown [Tobacco Res. Counc, 
Res, Paper No. 7 (1964) ], in examining data 
from England, control for population per 
acre, for social class, and for smoking habits. 
They find no relationship between smoking 
and Tung cancer, and.a relationship between 
SO; and lung cancer that-is not consistent. 
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Stocks uses three sets of data to isolate the 
effect of air pollution on lung cancer. Con- 
trasting data for eight northern European 
cittes, he finds a-correlation between lung 
„cancer and air pollution of .60, and correla- 
tions between lung cancer and smoking that 
rangé between .27 and .86. Contrasting data 
for 19 countries, he finds that an index of 
solid fuel consumption is a much stronger 
variable than cigarette consumption per 
capita.) Finally, with data from northern 
England, he finds confirmation of an Asso- 
ciation between lung cancer and air pollu- 
tion: See P. Stocks, Brit. J. Prev.: Soc. Med. 
21,181 (1966). 

"E. Co Hammond and D.- Horn, J. Amer. 
Med. Assn. 16, 1294 (1958) - 

» W. Haenszel, DB. Loveland, M. G.Sirken, 
Ji Nat. Cancer Inst. 28, 947 (1962). 

+ Haenszel and Taeuber analyzed data for 
-683 White American females who died of lung 
cancer, and for a control group. They found 
the ‘crude rate of death from lung cancer 
to be 1.32 times as high in urban areas as 
im rural areas for 1958-1959. and 1.29 times as 
Migh for 1948-1949 (in subjects 35 years and 
older, with adjustments made for age). When 
adjustments were made for both age and 
smoking history; the ratio was 1.27. This ratio 
increased with the dGuration of residence in 
the urban or fural area, from 0.80 for resi- 
dence of less than 1 year to 1.76 for lifetime 
sresidence, See, W. Haenszel and K. E. Taeuber, 
J. Nat. Cancer Inst. 32, 803 (1964). 

~*~ L, Do- Zeidberg, R.J. Horton, and E. Lan- 
daui [Arch.:Environ) Health 15; 214 (1967) | 
are not able to isolate an air pollution effect 
ommortality from lung cancer from data for 
Nashyile for the years 1949, through 1960; 
C-A: Mills {Amer. J. Med. Sci: 239,316 (1960),] 
-investigated rates. of death from lung cancer 
in. Ohio. Stratifying according to the 


amount of driving dome by the deceased, he 
found that the death rate varied with, driv- 
-ing -dnd.urban exposure; L. Greenburg, F. 


Field, J. I: Reed, M. Glasser [Arch. Environ. 
Health 15, 356 (1967) | investigated 1190 can- 
cer deaths that occurred on Staten, Island 
between 1959 and 1961 and found a relation- 
ship. between lung cancer and air pollution; 
M. L; Levin, W. Haenszel, B-E. Carroll, Ps R. 
Gerhardt, V. H. Handy, S. G. Ingraham II {J. 
Nat, Cancer Inst; 24, 1243 (1960) j found sig- 
nificant differences between urban and rural 
mortality rates (for periods around 1950) in 
New. York State, Connecticut, and Iowa. For 
males, the death rates were 41 percent higher 
-in urban areas in New York, 57 percent higher 
im, Connecticut, and. 184 percent: higher in 
Iowa, -For females, the differences were 7 
percent, 24 percent, andi 47 (percent, respec- 
tiyely;-P. Buell, J. E: Dunn, L: Breslow |Can- 
cer. 20, 2139 (1967) } utilized)69,868 question- 
naires covering , 336,571 .man-years, in 
their study of. lung. cancer in Califor- 
nig,.veterans. They found rates of death 
from lungs*cancer (adjusted : for differ- 
ences im age and:ismoking habits) to ‘be 
25 percent higher in the major metropolitan 
-areas than in the less urbanized areas. Among 
nonsmokers, the rates of death from. lung 
cancer. were 2.8 to 4.4 times as high for major 
taetropolitan areas as for more rural areas. 

“ P, Buell and J. E. Dunn, Jr.; Arch. En- 
viron. Health, 15, 291.(1967) . 

= W. Winkelstein, Jr, and S: Kantor, ibid. 
‘18,544 (1969). s 

For economic level 2.:(see 22), the mor- 
tality rate per 100,000 for gastic cancer in 
white males 50 to 69 years old changed from 
45 to 41, 48, and 84 as the pollution level 
(see 22). rose. For economic level 4, the rates 
were; 15,.88, and 63 for the first three pol- 
lution levels. For white women 50 to 69 years 
old, the death, rates for economic level 2 
were 8, 18, 25, and 40-per 100,000: For eco- 
nomic level 4, the death rates were 5 and 21 
for the first two pollution levels. 

“RM... Hagstrom, H... A. Sprague, E. 
Landau, Arch, Environ. Health 15, 237 (1967) . 

--® Te four measures of pollution are sus- 
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pended particulates (soiling), dustfall, SO, 
and SO». For all cancer deaths, the number 
per 100,000 for middle class residents (de- 
fined to include about 75 percent of all resi- 
dents) fell from 153 for high-pollution areas, 
to 130 for moderate-poliution areas, to 124 
for low-pollution areas when a soiling index 
(concentration of haze and smoke per 1000 
linear feet) was used to classify air pollu- 
tion. When SO, (milligrams per 100 square 
centimeters per day) was used as a basis for 
classification, the corresponding death rates 
were 150, 129, and 145, respectively. With 
dustfall.as a measure, the figures were 145, 
130, and 131, and with 24-hour SO,, in parts 
per million, they were 141, 129, and 138. 

*M, L. Levin, W. Haenszel, B. E. Carroll, 
P. R. Gerhardt, V. H. Handy, S. C, Ingraham 
II, J. Nat. Cancer Inst.. 24, 1243 (1960). 

% P. E. Enterline, A. E. Rikli, H-I.: Sauer, 
M. Hyman, Public Health Rep. 75, 759 (1960). 

= L. D. Zeidberg, R. J. M. Horton, E. Landau, 
Arch. Environ, Health 15, 225 (1967). 

* When air-pollution level was measured 
on the basis of sulfation (SO,, in milligrams 
per 100 square centimeters per day), the 
morbidity rates (for white, middle-class 
males aged 55 and older) were 64.0 man- 
years per 1,000 man-years for high-pollu- 
tion areas, 34.1 for moderate-pollution areas, 
and 36.8 for low-pollution areas. Measure- 
ment of air pollution on the basis of 24-hour 
concentrations of SO, gave morbidity rates 
of 47.2, 36.8, and 22.2, respectively. For these 
same white, middle-class, males, in areas of 
high atmospheric concentrations of SO,, the 
mortality rate was 425.6 per 100,000 popu- 
lation; im moderate-concentration areas, 
327.41; and in low-concentration areas, 
361.97. With. SO, concentrations as a meas- 
ure, the. corresponding figures were 424.87, 
$19.19, and 364.93.. When soiling (smoke or 
suspended particles) .was used as the pol- 
lution index, the figures were 376.65, 339.13, 
and 399.88, respectively. 

wG. Friedman, J. Chronic Dis. 20, 769 
(1967). 

‘ The effect of air pollution on.pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, and asthma has also been in- 
vestigated. ©, Daly (see 25) reports simple 
correlations of .60 for pneumonia mortality 
and pollution from domestic fuel and .52 for 


-_pneumonia mortality and pollution from.in- 


dustrial fuel. For tuberculosis mortality, the 
correlations are .59 and .22, respectively. The 
death rates for pneumonia rise from 30 to 52 
per 100,000, and those for tuberculosis rise 
from 47 to 89, as one goes from rural set- 
ting to conurbations, Stocks (19) reports 
data on pneumonia mortality, by sex, for 26 
areas of northern -England and Wales. As 
shown by regressions 27 through 30:in Table 
1, there appears to be a strong relationship 
between a smoke index and pneumonia mor- 
tality. The relationship is much stronger for 
men than for women. C: A. Mills [Amer. J. 
Hyg. 37, 131 (1943)], ima classic study of 
wards, in Pittsburgh and Cincinnati for 1929— 
30, reports substantial cerrelation between 
pneumonia death rates and local pollution 
indices. He found the correlation between 
dustfali_ and rates for pneumonia mortality 
in. white males to be. .47 for Pittsburgh and 
-79, for Cincinnati. The actual variation in 
these death rates is 41 to 165 per 100,000 pop- 
ulation for Cincinnati and 0\to 7852 for Pitts- 
burgh. Mills; argues that omitted socio- 
economic yariables could not account) for 
these correlations, but he made no attempt 
te control for such variables in his studies. 
He also found that death rates fell signifi- 
cantly as the altitude of an individual's resi- 
dence increased; there was a drop of approxi- 
mately. 10 percent in death rate for every 
100 feet (30 meters) of elevation [see aiso 
C. A. Mills, Amer. J. Med, Sci. 224,403 (1952); 
E. Gorham, Lancet.1959-II, 287 (1959) ]-Zeid- 
berg, Prindle, and Landau [Amer. Rev. Resp. 
Dis. 84, 489 (1961)] studied 49 adult and 35 


‘child asthma patients for a year. They found 


thatthe attack rate (attacks per person. per 
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day) for adults rose from .070 during days 
when atmospheric concentrations of sulfates 
were low to .216 when concentrations were 
high. In children, the effect of increased con- 
centrations of sulfates was insignificant. 
Schoettlin and Landau [Public Health Rep. 
76, 545 (1961) ] investigated 137 asthma pa- 
tients in Los Angeles during the fall months. 
They found that 14 percent of the variance 
in daily attacks (n—3435) could be explained 
by the maximum atmospheric concentrations 
of oxidants for that day. These two studies 
document a strong relationship between 
asthma and air pollution; Lewis, Gilkeson, 
and McCaldin [Public Health Rep. 77, 947 
(1962) ] found no association between. the 
daily frequency of visits to charity hospitals 
for treatment of asthma attacks and meas- 
ures of air pollution. 

“J. W. B. Douglas and R. E. Waller, Brit. J. 
Prev. Soc: Med. 20, 1 (1966). 

“A. S. Fairbairn and D. D. Reid, ibid. 12, 
94 (1958). 

“L.D. Zeidberg, R. A. Prindle, E` Landau, 
Amer. J. Public Health 54; 85 (1964). 

“Morbidity rates Associated with a soiling 
index were 140, 122, and 96, respectively, for 
high, moderate, and low pollution; corre- 
sponding rates associated with an SO, index 
were 177, 117, and 81. For white females, mor- 
bidity rates associated with an SO, index 
were 169, 134;.and 160; with a soiling index, 
158,139, and’ 127; and with ‘an SO, index, 
172, 136, and 116. For nonwhite males, the 
morbidity rates assoclated with an SO, index 
were 86 for-high concentrations and 84-for 
moderate and low concentrations; corre- 
sponding rates associated with a soiling index 
were 94 and 67, and with an SO,index, 84 and 
88. For nonwhite females, morbidity rates of 
136 and 140 were associated with high and 
with moderate and low SO, concentrations, 
respectively; corresponding rates associated 
with soiling were-140 and 129, and with SO, 
concentrations, 145 and 126, The effects,for 
working women and for housewives, between 
the ages of 14 and 65; were. similar. 

“EE. Ch Hammond, paper presented at the 
60th annual meeting of the Air Pollution 
Control Association, 1967. 

“S, Ishikawa, D. H, Bowen, V. Fisher, J. P. 
Wyatt. Arch. Envision. Health 18, 660 (1969). 

*“W. W. Holland and D. D, Reid, Lancet 
1965-I, 445 (1965). 

”D. D. Reid, ibid. 1958-I, 1289 (1958). 

” C. J. Cornwall and P. A. B. Raffle, Brit. J. 
Ind. Med, 18, 24 (1961). 

a F, C. Dohan, Arch. Environ, Health 3, 387 
(1961); and E. W.-Taylor, Amer. J. 
Med. Sci. 240, 337 (1960). 

= HY A. Sprague and R.-Hagstom, Arch. 
Environ. Health 18,503 (1969). 

“L. B. Lave and E. P. Seskin, in prepara- 
tion. 

u “Country and City Data Book,” U.S. Dep. 
Commerce Publ. (1962);. “Analysis of Sus- 
pended» Perticulates, 1957-61," U.S, Public 
Health Serv, Publ. No. 978—(1962); “Vital 
Statistics, of the United States (1960) ,” U.S. 
Dep. Health Educ. Welf. Publ. (1963); “Vital 
Statistics of the United States (1961)," U.S. 
Dep. Health Educ. Welf, Publ..(1963) . 

For a discussion of the limitations of 
these studies, see B. G. Ferris, Jr., and J. L. 
Whittenberger (7) and J. R. Goldsmith, Arch. 
Environ, Health 18, 516. (1969). 

5 See “Smoking and Health Report of the 
Advisory Committee to the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service," U.S. Public 
Health Serv. Publ. No. 1103 (1964), p. 362. 

“This might, be explained by noting that 
farmers tend to be exposed to a high level 
of pollution in the course of their work 
(from. fertilizers, insecticides, and the ex- 
haust: fumes from farm equipment), which 
causes more deaths from respiratory. disease 
than would be expected from the low level of 
general air pollution in rural areas. 

"See, for example, T. Toyama (16) and F. 
L. Petrilli, G. Agnese; S. Kanitz, Arch. En- 
viron. Health 12, 733 (1966). 
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= L, D. Zeidberg, R. J. M. Horton, E. Lan- 
dau, Arch. Environ. Health 15,214 (1967). 

oR, A. Prindle, G. W. Wright, R. O. Mc- 
Caldin, S. C. Marcus, T. C. Lloyd, W. E. Bye, 
Amer. J. Public Health 53, 200 (1963). 

“D. P. Rice, “Estimating the Cost of Ill- 
ness,” Public Health Serv. Publ, No. 947-6 
(1966) . 

The category “diseases of the respiratory 
system” encompasses numbers 470 through 
527 of the 1962 International Classification of 
Diseases, Adapted (ICDA). A report of the 
Commission on Professional snd Hospital Ac- 
titives, entitled Length of Stay in Short-Term 
General Hospital (1963-1964) (McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1966), gives details on the average 
lengths of stay and number of patients in 319 
U.S. general hospitals for 1963 and 1964 by 
specific ICDA classifications. From these fig- 
ures we were able to compute the ratio of 
total hospitalization by specific disease to 
total hospitalization for all respiratory dis- 
eases, Of the 2,410,900 impatient days for all 
respiratory diseases, 232,222 were for acute 
bronchitis and 177,232 were for “bronchitis, 
chronic and unspecified.” Thus, approximate- 
ly 17 percent of all inpatient days for respira- 
tory diseases were for some form of bron- 
chitis. On the basis of current hospitaliza- 
tion rates, we find the direct cost of diseases 
of the respiratory system to be $1581 million 
annually. An estimated 17 percent of this 
amount is due to bronchitis; thus, the direct 
cost of bronchitis is about $268.8 million 
annually, 

®To calculate the indirect cost of bron- 
chitis, we must do more than take 17 percent 
of the total indirect cost ($3,305,700) of all 
diseases of the respiratory system. Almost 50 
percent of respiratory disease patients are 
hospitalized for “hypertrophy of tonsils and 
adenoids” (ICDA 510). Hospitalization is 
categorized by age of patient in the Commis- 
sion on Professional and Hospital Activities 
report, and we note that 80 percent of these 
“tonsil and adenoid” patients were under 20 
years of age. Thus, it seems clear that the 
“forgone earnings” of these patients is negli- 
gible, and so no indirect costs should be al- 
located to this group. We therefore excluded 
the hospitalization of “tonsil and adenoid” 
patients before computing the percentage of 
hospitalization due to bronchitis, Thus, we 
estimated that 20 percent of the indirect cost 
of respiratory disease can be ascribed to 
bronchitis. 

* There is one bit of evidence that 25 to 50 
percent of total morbidity (and therefore 
mortality) can be associated with air pollu- 
tion; see L, D. Zeidberg, R. A. Prindle, E, Lan- 
dau, Amer. J. Public Health 54, 85 (1964). If 
one accepted this evidence as, conclusive, it 
would follow that the annual cost of air pol- 
luction, because of health effects, would run 
between $14 billion and $29 billion. 

® See J. H. Schulte, Arch. Environ. Health 7, 
524 (1963); A, G. Cooper, “Carbon Monox- 
ide,” U.S. Public Health Serv. Publ. No, 1503 
(1966); Effects of Chronic Exposure to Low 
Levels of Carbon Monozide on Human Health, 
Behavior, and Performance (National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and National Academy. of 
Engineering, Washington, D.C., 1969). 

“ Another way to estimate the cost of air 
pollution is to examine the effect of air 
pollution on property values. See R. J. An- 
derson, Jr., and T. D. Crocker, “Air Pollution 
and residential property values,” paper pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Econometric 
Society, New York, December 1969; H. O. 
Nourse, Land Econ. 43, 181 (1967); R. G. 
Ridker, Economic Costs of Air Pollution 
(Praeger, New York, 1967); R. G. Ridker and 
J. A. Henning. Rev. Econ. Statist. 49, 246 
(1967); R. N. S. Harris, G. S. Tolley, C, Har- 
rell, ibid. 50, 241 (1968). 
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merfield and Day, London, 1957). 

* G. Dean, Brit. Med. J. 1; 1506 (1966). 

7 A, H. Golledge and A. J. Wicken, Med. 
Officer 112,273 (1964). 

= W. Haenszel, D. B. Loveland, M. G. Sirk- 
en, J. Nat. Canńcer. Inst. 28, 947 (1962). 
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AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 

Mr. GORE. Mr,-President, during and 
after every war in which the United 
States has been engaged, Congress has 
concerned itself: with the. prisoner-of- 
war problem. This is surely the case 
today. Every Member of Congress is con- 
cerned and troubled over the treatment 
of Americans held prisoner by the vari- 
ous elements engaged in the fighting in 
Southeast Asia: It is particularly. dis- 
tressing that North Vietnam, claiming to 
be a sovereign nation and wanting to 
take; its place in the family of nations, 
has so consistently and coldly refused to 
follow established practices of civilized 
man in caring for Americans held pris- 
oner by them. It is particularly distress- 
ing, heartless:on their part, that we-are 
unable to determine with certainty just 
who. is being held; and under what con- 
ditions. 

I think we must face the fact that we 
live in an age of neobarbarity in several 
respects. The cruel handling of prisoners 
of war, the actions of guerillas in the 
Middle East, where established and rec- 
ognized governments are not in control 
of their own territories or people, the 
kidnaping: of diplomats in some South 
American countries, the easy resort to 
weapons of mass destruction, the disre- 
gard of the sovereignty and boundaries 
of small nations, the thoughtless threats 
or proposals of would-be leaders to “send 
in Marines” at every provocation, riots 
in our cities and on the campuses of our 
colleges, as well as disrespect for, due 
process of law and justice generally, por- 
tend a general retrogression of the grav- 
est sort in our civilization, in the way 
we treat our fellow iman, in the way. we 
view ourselves. This is a matter of the 
greatest gravity, at home and world over, 
and ought to be a matter of concern to 
everyone ina position of leadership in 
every country of the world. This retro- 
gression is at work in warfare and in 
disorder in our own society. 

In ancient times, wars were generally 
undertaken for purposes of economic èx- 
ploitation. Additional lands and peoples 
were acquired primarily to add to the 
taxes collected by the ruling group. Sol- 
diers were often paid in booty. One needs 
only to read casually of the destruction 
of Thebes, Carthage, Samaria, or Jerusa- 
lem, for example, to be impressed with 
the awful cruelties then so generally 
practiced. 

Under such circumstances, it could not 
reasonably be expected that prisoners of 
war would be treated well. Prisoners were 
a part of the picture of exploitataion. 
They were sometimes ransomed, if they 


had sufficiently wealthy connections, but 


into whatever kind of bondage the peo- 
ple of the time and place practiced. 

But with the approach of modern 
times, particularly with the rise of na- 
tionalism, both the purpose and conduct 
of warfare generally changed. So did the 
handling and disposition of prisoners 
taken’ in war. Civilization moved to a 
higher level of conduct in this regard. 
Even with the rise of nationalism and its 
attendant conflicts, the increased reli- 
ance on militarism—Prussia adopted 
universal, peacetime military conscrip- 
ion in the 1860’s—the acceleration’ of 
the cost of war and size of armies, pris- 
oners of war began to recsive better 
treatment, and it became customary to 
release and repatriate prisoners of war as 
a part of all general conflict settlements. 

Warfare is, by its very nature, brutal. 
I know of no way to negate the brutality 
of armed conflict. But the unarmed, 
wounded, or captured former combatant 
who is now no longer a combatant 
can, should; and I hope always will be 
treated with humane consideration. 

As I have said, mankind has made 
great strides in this sort of humaneness. 
And so we find that, insofar as prisoners 
of war and their final disposition are 
concerned, the general practice in mod- 
ern times has been to release prisoners 
of war without ransom at the conclu- 
sion of a conflict. We can date this prac- 
tice from the Treaty of Westphalia in 
1648, which brought to a close the bloody 
and ideologically bitter 30-year war. 
And this, despite the fact that Grotius, 
writing in his monumental work, “On the 
Law of War and Peace,” just a few years 
earlier had set out the general practice 
then prevailing with respect to prisoners 
of war. He maintained that the legalities 
of warfare recognized the right of cap- 
tors. to enslave prisoners of war. Grotius, 
himself, however, felt that this was not 
proper, and that prisoners should be 
ransomed or exchanged. 

So, Mr. President, I think we can see 
that the step taken in the Treaty of 
Westphalia to release prisoners of war as 
a part of that overall settlement was 
truly a giant step. forward for mankind. 
And, ever since 1648, it has been the gen- 
eral practice to release all prisoners of 
war with the settlement of a conflict. 

During the continuation of a-war or 
an armed conflict, prisoners of war have 
often been treated abominably. Without 
going too far afield, we might recall the 
conditions on British ships where Ameri- 
can prisoners were held during much of 
the Revolutionary War. It was charged 
that 20,000 American prisoners of war 
died on those ships. And Andersonville 
keeps cropping up in our literature. But 
on the whole, those nations pretending 
to be civilized have improved their treat- 
ment of prisoners of war. We have had 
plenty of practice. Between 1480 and the 
outbreak of World War II, there were 
278 wars, with some 2,700 battles—if one 
classifies as a battle those clashes on land 
involving at least 1,000 casualties and at 
least 500 for naval engagements. 

Today we are concerned with the 
plight of our fellow countrymen who are 
held by the North Vietnamese and by 
various groups operating in South Viet- 
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nam or elsewhere in Southeast Asia. The 
frustration of our Government is 
matched, and surely exceeded, by the 
sorrow, the uncertainty, the cold fear 
felt by the relatives and loved ones of 
members of our Armed Forces who are 
missing from the ranks of their comrades 
in Vietnam, but whose fate cannot be 
definitely determined due to the stub- 
born intransigence of those against 
whom we are fighting in Southeast Asia. 

Despite the best efforts of our Govern- 
ment, of some foreign governments, of 
international organizations, of certain 
U.S. citizens and officials acting in un- 
official capacities, Hanoi refuses to abide 
by the rules of civilized nations govern- 
ing the treatment of prisoners of war. 
This is despicable. 

The most expeditious way to bring 
about the identification and release of 
our men held captive in Southeast Asia 
is to negotiate a general settlement of 
the war. This is the surest way, perhaps 
the only way, to bring about their early 
release. 

As I have pointed out, ever since the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, it has been 
customary to release all prisoners upon 
the negotiation of a general settlement 
following an armed conflict. Partial ex- 
changes, releases, and paroles have 
sometimes occurred, but these have been 
rare. There have been limited releases of 
badly crippled and diseased prisoners in 
wars as recent as World War II, but this 
is a definite exception to the general rule. 
During the American Civil War, there 
were exchanges, particularly of officers, 
and in December 1864, prisoners of war 
officers were paroled by both sides to ar- 
range for food and supplies to be sent to 
prisoners still held. Generally, these lim- 
ited releases have been based on barter- 
ing between the opposing sides. 

It has been proposed by some that we 
try to barter for our men held by the 
North Vietnamese. We do this sort of 
thing in connection with hijackings and 
exchanges of high-level spies. Perhaps 
it would work with prisoners of war, or 
so it is thought by some. In my opinion, 
although I would be willing to have our 
Government try this, it would be fruit- 
less. I base this on the lack of interest 
displayed by the North Vietnamese in 
getting their own people released from 
South Vietnamese prisons and stockades. 

Furthermore, both North Vietnam and 
the Vietcong have stated that release of 
prisoners and information about them 
must be a part of a general settlement of 
the war. 

I have joined with other Senators in 
sponsoring various resolutions deploring 
the conditions under which our men are 
held by enemy groups in Southeast Asia. 
I have urged, through various channels, 
that an accounting be made by North 
Vietnam, through the International Red 
Cross or otherwise, of all Americans held 
by them or their associates and under- 
lings. Thus far I have seen few tangible 
results. Some names have been released. 
Some films have been shown. These teas- 
ers only tantalize sorrowing and uncer- 
tain relatives and friends. 

And we, of course, do not entirely trust 
the accuracy of what the other side out 
there has to say. Based on the brain- 
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washing and brutalization practiced in 
Korea, we can be on guard against the 
same kind of thing in Vietnam. Of course, 
this kind of treatment and possibly en- 
forced defection must be placed in the 
“nothing-new-under-the-sun” category. 
During our own Civil War, the Yankees 
captured some 476,149 prisoners and “al- 
lowed” 5,452 of these captives to join the 
Union Army. Senators from the North 
may point out in rebuttal that 3,170 Yan- 
kees captured by Confederate forces—out 
of a total of 188,145—joined the Confed- 
erate Army 

Without a negotiated settlement of 
some sort, our prisoner-of-war problem 
is discouraging. 

For about 6 years, I have publicly 
urged, as I had privately urged for many 
years prior to that time, that the Presi- 
dent of the United States, beginning with 
Mr. Eisenhower, negotiate a settlement 
of the political problems in Southeast 
Asia. Now that President Nixon has 
“ruled out” winning the war militarily, I 
see no reasonable alternative to a com- 
promise. Such a settlement should and 
must include an early release of all pris- 
oners of war. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR KENNEDY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
turbulence on our Nation’s campuses is 
one of the most disturbing and perplex- 
ing developments we face. 

We are in very real danger of losing 
that essential bond between the univer- 
sity and society at large. And with it, 
we stand to lose much of the potential 
for our future as a free and progressive 
nation. 

We begin to repair that bond with a 
new understanding—a new understand- 
ing by students of the society in which 
they live, as well as a better understand- 
ing of students by their elders. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Massachusetts has made a major con- 
tribution to this mutual understand- 
ing in an address delivered last night at 
Boston University. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator KENNEDY’s wise refiec- 
tions be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 

I am honored to be with you this evening 
and to have the privilege of inaugurating this 
year’s lecture series at Boston University. 

We all know that every campus in every 
city, town and village across the country is 
apprehensive as the new academic year be- 

ns. 
aa events of last May, at home and 
abroad, are behind us, but not forgotten. 
The war continues. 

The intensity of the public debate has 
lulled after the strenuous summer lobbying 
and the optimistic vote on the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment. Many persons feel that 
we may be passing.through the eye of the 
hurricane, with yet another round of unrest 
and disturbances to beselge us on the road 
ahead. The embattled university in Wiscon- 
sin has felt the murderous, senseless shock 
of a bomb heard round the country. 

Public tolerance has been severely 
strained, and public indignation is clearly 
being played to by some political figures. 

Everyone awaits the recommendations of 
the President’s Commission on Campus Un- 
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rest. Everyone hopes that we are pulling back 
from the brink on which we have stood. 

In the midst of this strife and of our deep 
concern over the future of our Nation, it 
is important to pause and note that in re- 
cent times, we have seen the system respond. 

Changes, both great and small, can be di- 
rectly attributed to the involvement of young 
people. They began in the McCarthy and 
Robert Kennedy campaigns of 1968. There 
the movement against the war was crystal- 
lized into hard political activity. Whether 
or not we are pleased with the rate of Amer- 
ican withdrawal from Southeast Asia, it 
cannot be denied that American policy is 
now different. 

Men and women have been elected to pub- 
lic office in the past two years, or will be 
this November, who would not have had a 
chance a few years ago. And men have been 
deprived of office by the strength of the new 
political vitality of the young and the 
concerned. 

Surely, the rejection of Judge Haynesworth 
and Judge Carswell cannot be overlooked in 
measuring the responsiveness of our system. 

I well recall the infiux of thousands of 
young Americans into Washington following 
the invasion of Cambodia and the tragedies 
at Kent and Jackson. 

I met with many of you in this audience 
on the steps of the Capitol, and together we 
discussed the war and the other great issues 
of our day. The progress we sought last spring 
can be measured in results this summer. 

In areas like the debate on the Church- 
Cooper amendment and the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment, the Senate clearly 
began to respond to the voice of the people. 
A President who resists a timetable to end 
the war was forced to set a timetable for 
withdrawal from Cambodia. Congressional 
investigators and a presidential commission 
have visited Kent and Jackson, and grand 
juries are’ still meeting. 

So there is responsiveness to constructive 
pressure, 

And, in another extremely important area, 
the American political system itself has 
reached out to embrace the young. 

Last June, culminating more than a quar- 
ter century of debate in the Halls of Congress 
and throughout the Nation, Congress passed 
a historic statute lowering the voting age to 
18 in all elections, Federal, State and local— 
thereby bringing your generation of Ameri- 
cans into the mainstream of the political 
process of the United States. 

By lowering the voting age to 18, the 
Nation has passed another important mile- 
stone in our long march toward extending 
the franchise to all our people. 

Not for fifty years—not since 1920, when 
the Constitution was amended to give the 
right to vote to. women—have we taken a 
comparable step to broaden the base of our 
democracy and increase the responsiveness 
of our Government, 

Last Thursday, in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, I 
had the opportunity to participate in the 
oral arugment of the first judicial case test- 
ing the constitutionality of this statute. 

Although there were some legal argu- 
ments raised against the bill in the course 
of the congressional debate, I believed then, 
and I continue to believe, that Congress had 
ample constitutional authority to lower the 
voting age by statute. 

As a result, when the statute first goes into 
effect, millions of young Americans between 
the ages of 18 and 21 will be eligible to go 
to the polls for the first time, and thereby 
begin a lifetime of participation in the po- 
litical process of America. 

On January 1, the Supreme Court willing, 
they will have that right. 

Whether they use it, and how they use it, 
is up to them. The answer will be part of 
the promise of this decade. 

Yet, even beyond the potential of the 
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youth franchise, the opening year of the 
70’s has brought America’s student popula- 
tion to another important fork in the road. 

As we saw last May, and as we will see 
this fall, there are two clear choices for 
every student, every organization, and every 
campus, 

They can choose destructive violence and 
physical coercion, rioting, burning, occupy- 
ing, bombing, and trashing, at their schools 
and in the community. 

Or they can choose concerted and con- 
structive political action to restructure uni- 
versity governance, to change laws and poli- 
cies at every level of government, to elect 
progressive officials in city halls and State 
houses, in Congress and in the White House. 

In the past few years, and especially since 
May, some students have pursued each of 
these paths. 

But so we are still at the fork in the road, 
because so many studénts have yet to choose 
their course. 

And for most of those who have started 

on the road of violence, it is still not too 
late to reassess, restart, and turn the other 
way. 
Let me state forcefully, briefly, and simply 
where I stand, for the hour is much too 
late for hedging, and the stakes much too 
high for equivocation, 

There is no room, no role, no reason for 
violence at America’s colleges and universi- 
ties. Those who seek change by the threat 
or use of force must be identified and iso- 
lated, and subjected to the sanctions of the 
criminal law. 

They are hijackers of the university, hold- 
ing hostage its peace and tranquility, its 
students and faculty, its research and schol- 
arship, to be ransomed for their particular 
demands. 

And like hijackers, they must be deterred 
and repudiated, even—or_ especially—by 
those who may share their goals. Any person 
who. lends them aid and comfort, any per- 


son who grants them sympathy and support, 
must share the burden of guilt. 


For, like the Arab Commandos, the 

campus commandos can only operate if the 
environment allows them to. 
_ I fully recognize that the apostles of force 
and destruction on campus are very few in 
number, and that the vast majority of stu- 
dents and faculty totally reject violence as 
a conscious tool of progress. 

Yet there is a collective responsibility. It is 
partly real—to the extent that the few are 
followed, encouraged, and tolerated by their 
peers and teachers—and it is partly imagined 
by those in the public who lump all students 
together. 

Surely the time has come to face these 
facts, and to face the other realities which 
student activism in all its forms has visited 
upon us all. 

By their methods, their appearance, and 
their rhetoric, students have managed to ob- 
scure their noble goals in the public’s con- 
sciousness, and to replace them with the is- 
sue of student unrest itself. Instead, of be- 
ing the medium for vital messages about 
society’s ills, for ending war, racism, poverty 
and repression, the students on the campus 
are seen in the public eye as one of the 
principal ills in today’s society. 

Instead of producing leadership for new 
solutions to the Nation's problems, campus 
activists are producing fear and outrage and 
reaction. 

They are pushing the public in the op- 
posite political, philosophical, and social di- 
rection. For every American who blamed the 
National Guard for the killings at Kent State, 
there were two who thought the students 
were at fault. There are probably another 
two for whom the tragedy at Madison was 
the last straw. 

Perhaps the force of public opinion is not, 
and should not be, enough alone to affect the 
young. But force of public opinion cannot be 
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ignored, for its results arë real and impor- 
tant. Because public opinion is focused on 
this new and complex problem of “campus 
unrest”, students are convenient and wel- 
come scapegoats. 

Turmoil on the campus lends itself to the 
wildest and basest forms of political rhetoric. 
The kind of demagoguery we hear from our 
Vice President and others provides a thick 
smokescreen behind which some elements in 
our society can hide what they themselves 
are really doing to this Nation. 

For those who pander to public.emotion 
and perplexity at events on campus are also 
those who allow the war to continue, and 
who disorder our national priorities so that 
we invest in S.S.T.'’s and A.B.M.’s instead of 
teachers for our children and health care for 
our sick. 

And so, in large part because mainstream 
America is preoccupied with concern about 
the campus, we all suffer. 

While the politicians of panic get their 
way, leaders with conscience and foresight 
find the institutions of power—and the pub- 
lic—less receptive and responsive to their 
programs, priorities, and values, perhaps 
partly because these are also shared by stu- 
dent America, Thus the deep problems. of so- 
ciety go unsolved and short-sighted policies 
endure, 

Moreover, as those who look backward are 
emboldened by the polarization between the 
community and the campus, and as those 
who look forward are resisted, the ones who 
really suffer most are the ones most in need; 
the working people who need more and bet- 
ter health care and public education; the 
unemployed who need training and jobs; the 
growing families who need housing; the el- 
derly for whom inflation is a constant pick- 
pocket; the union men and women whose 
sons are dying in Vietnam in larger numbers 
than any other group in society; and the 
poor—white, black, and Indian—who need 
help to lift themselves from deprivation and 
discrimination, They are the ones who are 
the real losers when “town” takes on “gown” 
on a national scale. 

For students themselves, there are also 
some distressing signs of change. Two years 
ago you could go anywhere to canvass for 
candidates at election time. Now some candi- 
dates feel that student canvassers may be a 
liability, and the scope of their activities is 
being curtailed. 

Students have become suspect. America 
is beginning to fear and blame them as a 
group, without making distinctions between 
those who seek violent change and those who 
seek peaceful change. 

In many minds, a student is a radical, a 
radical is a revolutionary, and a revolution- 
ary is a bomb thrower. 

Students of all stripes thus suffer the 
pains of prejudice. 

Their lives on campus have been changed. 
There fs an aura of tension and control, in- 
stead of calm and freedom. 

They have lost some of their natural allies 
in the university. Many professors feel that 
student activists are diluting the tradition 
of academic freedom and interrupting the 
scholarly and educational functions of the 
university, causing damage from within that 
rivals the potential damage from without. 

Some students have also alienated most of 
those who could, and should, be the bene- 
ficiaries of their reform efforts—the salaried 
and hourly employees, the blue collar work- 
ers, the hard hats, the commission salesmen, 
the policemen and all the other middle 
Americans whose taxes are unbearably high, 
whose children go to overcrowded and under- 
funded public schools, whose sons went to 
war because they could not get deferments, 
who cannot afford B.U.’s $1700 tuition—let 
alone next year's $2,000—-who can be wiped 
out by the costs of a major illness, whose 
automobile insurance and automobile repair 
costs are getting out of reach, who rely for 
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their leisure on inadequate public park and 
recreation systems, who inhabit cities where 
pollution, traffic, utility service, and crime 
are daily challenges. 

These are people who have very real and 
very immediate complaints about the sys- 
tem and its institutions, as you do, and if 
you succeed in making the system more 
responsive, it will respond to their needs 
as well as yours. 

They are also the ones whom you must 
persuade if new national values and priorities 
and ideals are to be adopted. But the gap 
between them and the student is too wide 
now for these processes to go on. 

The worker who could not go to college 
thinks students should be grateful that they 
can. He cannot understand why the privilege 
of college is being abused, why the oppor- 
tunity is not being fully pursued, why the 
educational process, which can be the key 
to success, is being interfered with, and thus 
he has little respect for anything the activist 
student might have to say on any subject. 

He is not prepared to accept the life-style 
of the students he sees on the streets of 
Beacon Hill, Back Bay, or Cambridge. 

There is no basis for him to understand 
or empathize with the needs and drives 
which bring some young Americans to beards 
and long hair, beads and pot, and fringed 
vests and free love. 

And so he turns off when the student 
speaks. 

And the student not only loses a vital 
audience, and potential ally, but also gains 
an antagonist. 

I need not remind you, as well, of the con- 
stant backlash from state and national legis- 
lators seeking to tie strings to funds and to 
legislate their own version of discipline on 
the campus. Or the backlash from alumni 
and boards of trustees, whose pressures all 
too often encourage the forces of repression. 

That is a dismal picture, and I regret I 
have to paint it. But you are the ones who 
can brighten it. 

If violence and interference with the rights 
of others are to be eliminated from the cam- 
pus, then you yourselves, the vast majority 
of students, will have to take the lead. You 
must make clear that violence and coercive 
tactics are unacceptable. 

It is not enough merely to avoid violence 
and interference with rights of others, The 
time has come to do something about it, to 
play an active role in calming the campus, 
and to do it with care, with thought, and 
with courage. 

And you must analyze within your own 
groups whether you have become too nar- 
row-minded in your commitment. Are you 
merely talking to and persuading those who 
already agree with you? Have you invested 
enough thought and time in broadening your 
appeal and seeking to convince your natural 
allies and your potential constituencies out- 
side the campus? Or have you acted as 
though you don't believe outsiders can un- 
derstand, as if only the college-educated, or 
the young, can truly identify with your un- 
derlying goals, and your immediate pur- 
poses? 

Already the feeling is too widespread that 
students are out for a self-indulgent ego- 
trip, for adventure, for excitement, for a 
closed game of “how much self-satisfaction 
can I get?” 

You must disprove that notion. You must 
communicate with others, persuade them, 
broaden your base of support and their base 
of hope. You must listen to the hard hat. the 
firemen, and the bus driver, 

You must understand their problems, and 
not just vent your problems on them. 

And you must measure your own priorities. 
If you are to persuade others, you must be 
able to reach out to them beyond your own 
life. Too often, the trappings and habits of 
youth preclude the opportunity for any con- 
tact -whatever, It may be unjust and irra- 
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tional and maddening that the length of 
someone’s hair should influence the effect of 
his discourse, but it is fact of today’s life. 

If you are going to move out beyond the 
campus, you have the choice: 

You can maintain your lifestyle and ap- 
pearance, and bear the double burden of 
persuading your listeners of the validity of 
both the medium and the message, with the 
risk that if you fail on the first, you get no 
chance on the second. 

Or you can move right to the message, by 
sacrificing, at least temporarily, some of the 
trappings that antagonize others. 

It is simply a matter of priorities. How 
important is it to you that your message get 
through? How much time and energy do you 
want to spend convincing people that stu- 
dents with beards are really normal citizens, 
before you can start convincing them that 
the war and other abuses in society are 
immoral? 

And finally, I think it is vital to realize 
that successful political action involves 
changing institutions not only from the out- 
side but from the inside as well, 

There are many public service functions 
where direct participation by America’s 
youth could not only revitalize the institu- 
tions, but also help produce the generational 
dialogue and understanding which the Na- 
tion needs so badly. 

In our hospitals and health centers, in our 
city and county governments, in our police 
departments and criminal justice agencies, 
in poverty programs and educational systems, 
the problems of our society can be exposed 
to daylight. They can be confronted and 
attacked. 

These areas are the front lines, where ac- 
tions have direct and measurable results, 
where hard work can bring personal gratifi- 
cation and social contribution at the same 
time, 

For surely there is a clear element of snob- 
bery in constant criticism of institutions 
and agencies without any willingness to en- 
ter them and see if a better job can be done. 

Dissent, like so many things in the America 
of 1970, has become too comfortable. 

It takes 5 minutes to draw the letters on 
a protest sign, but it takes a lifetime of 
dedicated service to make a contribution to 
society. 

In the decade of the sixties, students in 
North and South joined together to awaken 
the Nation’s conscience, 

A generation of freedom rides, sit-ins, and 
voter registration helped to launch the drive 
to banish racism from our social structure. 

Those who came before you in recent years 
were the first to call attention to the critical 
moral issue of our day, our participation in 
the Vietnam war. 

As troop levels and bombing raids began 
to escalate, it was the academic community 
which first raised the voice of protest, which 
first questioned the validity of our means 
and ends in Vietnam, and which began to 
transform the nature of all our international 
commitments. 

In hundreds of respects, our students of 
the past have made vital and lasting contri- 
butions to the quality of our life. 

What difference will you make? What 
challenge will you meet? What burden will 
you carry? What service will you give? Will 
it be enough to shout your protest, or will 
you also help the rest of us to bring your 
dreams to life? 

A man of Massachusetts, one of the great- 
est prophets in the history of our Nation, 
put this thought very simply, in words as 
timely now as they were on Memorial Day 
in 1884: 

It was Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes who 
said: 

“As life is action and passion, it is required 
of a man that he should share the passion 
and action of his time, at peril of being 
judged not to have lived.” 

Indeed, we are in a time of change, of 
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new problems, and new answers, You must 
help your university to remain a place of 
scholarship and learning, a place of growth 
and wisdom, a springboard for new ideas and 
new ways. 

It is you and millions like you around the 
country who will determine how your uni- 
versity and your Nation will continue to 
exist. The responsibility is yours. I hope you 
will bear it well. 


OUR SLUGGISH ARMY NEEDS 
DRASTIC REFORM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, in 
the editorial section of the Washington 
Post, on September 13, was published a 
most informative and penetrating article 
written by former lieutenant colonel of 
the U.S. Army Edward L. King. This arti- 
cle is important, and is a factually correct 
assessment of what is wrong with our 
Army, and in particular as to what is 
wrong with the topmost generals and 
other officers from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff down. 

Lieutenant Colonel King, the author, 
who had requested retirement last year 
because of his opposition to our involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia and doubtless for 
other very valid reasons set forth in his 
statement, served overseas in the Korean 
war.: Recently, before his voluntary re- 
tirement, he was with the Office of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff at the Pentagon. 

Mr. President, I hope that millions of 
Americans, including Members of Con- 
gress, our GI's and officers and men now 
serving in our Armed Forces, particu- 
larly the draftees; read this article, en- 
titled “Sluggish Army Needs Drastic 
Reform.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SLUGGISH ARMY NEEDS DRASTIC REFORM 

(By Edward L. King) 

The United States Army needs reform. One 
aspect of this need has been examined by 
the President’s commission to establish an 
all-volunteer armed force, and public debate 
about reform has focused almost exclusively 
on the volunteer army. 

But little critical thinking has been de- 
voted to two other areas crying—so far, in 
the wilderness—for public attention: the 
officer corps and the armed services’ organi- 
zation. If both of these are ignored, the U.S. 
Army will continue to be badly led and bad- 
ly organized, regardless of whether the en- 
listed men are volunteers or draftees. 

For roughly the last 15 years, the quality 
of military leadership has been declining, 
The deterioration has been all too vividly re- 
vealed by the Vietnam war. The Army devel- 
oped the concepts of “limited brushfire wars” 
and counterinsurgency to ensure a military 
component for the international political 
realities of the late 1950s and early 1960s. 
These doctrines found natural application in 
Vietnam. That conflict began as a counterin- 
surgency situation that quickly grew into a 
“prushfire” war with the Green Berets as 
the limited warriors. 

But they couldn’t win, and the Army was 
forced into a crash program in 1964 to form 
an air mobile division—the First Air Cavalry 
Division—which was essentially a forerun- 
ner for largescale conventional war. The Air 
Cavalary was unable to stop the “brushfire,” 
so the buildup of standard infantry divisions 
began and Vietnam became a small-scale 
replica of World War Il—hardly what the 
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limited war proponents had sold to Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson. 

A further deception in Army thinking is 
the oft repeated assertion by high-ranking 
Officers. that political, not military, con- 
straints have inhibited the Army's success in 
Vietnam. Yet the limited war concept itself 
is sharply restricted to achieving specific tac- 
tical objectives within a narrowly defined 
geographic area. It would not include offen- 
sive operations such as attacking across the 
DMZ, bombing Haiphong or invading Cam- 
bodia. 

Vietnam has revealed the limited war con- 
cept for what it really is—a mercenary ex- 
pedient to assure military participation in 
international affairs, and the money to go 
with it, without any meaningful adjustment 
in large war force structures or any. relation- 
ship to contemporary political priorities, 

In short, the Army first urged and now 
perpetuates the war for its own parochial 
internal purposes, with little sense of na- 
tional responsibility. And from a purely mili- 
tary viewpoint, the command of our forces 
in Southeast Asia has been egregiously mis- 
managed because it has been guided by the 
wish to maximize career opportunities for 
senior officers rather than maximize the ef- 
fectiveness of our forces. 


TOLERABLE CASUALTIES 


For example, a single combat command 
assignment is today an unwritten prerequi- 
site for promotion from colonel to brigadier 
general, and additional such assignments are 
virtual guarantees of further rapid promo- 
tion, To accommodate the eagerness for pro- 
motion, combat command assignments are 
rotated every six months. This results in 
more promotions for career officers. It also 
means that combat in Vietnam is generally 
led by green officers inexperienced in local 
battlefield command, in the past tactics and 
characteristics of the enemy’s troops, in the 
experience and ability of their own troops 
and in the climate and terrain over which 
they must fight. 

Under such circumstances, it is virtually 
inevitable that more promotions for eager 
commanders would be accompanied by more 
dead enlisted soldiers than would have been 
the case had the Army been given stable, ex- 
perienced combat leadership at all levels as 
a matter of policy. But the casualties of such 
a policy would have been career improve- 
ments for hundreds of officers, In the eyes 
of today’s general officers, such casualties are 
less tolerable than the lives of soldiers who 
died in superfluous agony. 

The situation has grown unchecked be- 
cause of complete internal conformity; de- 
viating from the Army party line is discour- 
aged and punished. Internal criticism and 
disagreement are nonexistent. And needless 
to say, the reprisals against criticism in pub- 
lic are swift and vigorous. Consequently, the 
uniform face put on for the public and Con- 
gress by the Army's officer corps is not that 
of healthy consensus but of strict and sterile 
convention. 

The futility of the war and the personal 
self-interest of most commanding officers 
have not been lost on lower ranking junior 
Officers and GIs. Many continue to serve and 
toe an undeviating line out of fear of court- 
martial and jail or because of a strong desire 
not to let their buddies down. Officers re- 
main silent and seek promotions in the only 
way available because they, like other men, 
have home mortgages to pay, children to send 
to college and higher paid retirement to 
anticipate. 

Yet the doubts are growing daily, particu- 
larly among younger officers. Among these 
young men, service to the nation and their 
subordinates, and dedication to justice, in- 
dividual dignity and self-respect, would be 
more appealing attributes of military life 
than service to their own careers first and 
to the existing system a close second. 

It is difficult to imagine that bitterness 
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that is beginning to permeate the lower en- 
listed: and officer ranks of the Army or the 
creeping paranoia against the press, TV, 
politicians and liberal segments of our so- 
ciety that afflicts the senior ranks. Such 
conditions, if left unattended, pose a serious 
danger to the future of the republic. 


TOO MUCH SUPPORT 


Not only is the Army badly led, it is badly 
structured. For example, in Europe approxi- 
mately 200,000 Army troops include only 
about 85,000 actual combat troops. There 
is no valid military reason why these 85,000 
combat soldiers could not be adequately com- 
manded and supplied by an additional 65,- 
000 men. Thus, either the total force of 
200,000 could be cut by 50,000 troops or, that 
total should contain a much higher propor- 
tion of combat elements, 

Since the mid '50s, the proportion of non- 
combat manpower has been. growing: In 
Vietnam it has requited an Army force of 
over 400,000 men to provide 100,000 actual 
combat.troops. The present “combat slice” 
(the percentage of troops available actually 
to fire on the enemy) is under 40 per cent 
for all Army units. This compares unfavor- 
ably to the 60 per cent combat slice of the 
Soviet-army and 70 per cent combat slice of 
the North Vietnamese army. 

Only a fraction of the vastly increased 
support forces are required by the new mili- 
tary technology. Most are merely the baggage 
that go along with sending the Army “first- 
class” and with the proliferation of head- 
quarters commands which do nothing more 
than pass orders to lower commands and 
provide slots for general officers and their 
retinues. The present U.S; Army is a dragon 
with a huge tall and tiny teeth. 

The implications of this situation are 
several, First, economically, the U.S. Army 
is far too expensive compared to its combat 
potential. In Western Europe, for example, at 
least two and probably three senior com- 
mand levels between the Pentagon and the 
combat. commanders could be eliminated. 
These headquarters contribute Mttle to milt- 
tary effectiveness, 

Second, tactically, the dragon is reason- 
ably mobile and can travel in the luxury to 
which it has become accustomed only when 
it has absolute air superiority. Yet in West- 
ern Europe, it is not assumed that the Air 
Force will have absolute air superiority. 

Third, strategically, when only limited 
conventional combat forces are available 
against superior conventional forces in East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union, greater 
motivation exists for U.S. forces to resort 
quickly to first use of nuclear weapons with 
the inherent danger of nuclear escalation 
rather than flexible response to aggression. 

The foregoing implications are, of course, 
mere suggestions of the need for 4 Hard look 
at the organization of the, U.S; Army and 
the military unified and specified staff con- 
cepts. Resistance to that hard look comes 
from career officers who feel that they per- 
sonally have nothing to gain from a restruc- 
turing of the Army and considerable to pro- 
tect by perpetuating the system that pro- 
vides comfortably for professional advance- 
ment and retirement, 


SECOND-RATE SCHOOLING 


Reforming the Army is not a Contradiction 
in terms, but it does pose obvious obstacles 
of entrenched service and congressional at- 
titudes and habitual bureaucratic inertia, as 
well as the added problem that any criticism 
of the military is characterized by some as 
patriotically suspect if not quasitreasonable. 

Nevertheless, the obstacle course and the 
risk of obscurantist slander must be run. To 
improve leadership: 

Better education. The service academies are 
in fact only engineering schools and, on the 
basis of faculties and curricula, second-rate 
ones at that. They and the career officer 
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training schools need improved and broad- 
ened curricula and more civilian instructors. 
Now is the time to establish national priori- 
ties clearly and to emphasize that military 
service is a Way of providing national service 
and not a personal end in itself, 

Internal dissent and debate must be en- 
couraged; public comment by military men 
om matters of ordinary concern to citizens 
should be restrained only when substantive 
evidence exists that such comment seriously 
prejudices true order and discipline of the 
Army. 

The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
should be’ revised to bring it more in accord 
with accepted principles of justice. Court- 
martial should not be used in lieu of leader- 
ship, aS Was the case at the Presidio of San 
Francisco. The rights of the soldier must be 
better protected. - 

Nondiscriminatory promotions. Promotions 
should ‘be made solely because of demon- 
strated merit and ability, without regard to 
source of commission (e.g., West Point, 
ROTC, OCS), component of service (regular, 
reserve), family background, race or religion. 
Discrimination on all these grounds now 
exists. 

A less conformity-conscious rating system. 
Efficiency report ratings should be more ori- 
ented to demonstrated and potential ability 
and less weighted by the opinion of one 
individual on whether or not an officer 
is constantly conforming to the wishes of 
that individual. 

Civilian surveillance. Civilian leaders, espe- 
cially in the Pentagon and White House, 
must unceasingly seek out and reward officers 
who lead by their personal example and per- 
formance of duty rather than by force of 
rank. The service secretaries should be men 
with experience in military affairs, but with 
unquestioned independence. (This require- 
ment should not exclude former military men 
from serving in civilian capacities. Examples: 
Gen. James Gavin could probably be a more 
effective civilian Secretary of the Army than 
most civilians. President Eisenhower prob- 
ably better preserved civilian control over 
the armed forces than any other recent presi- 
dent.) 

To improve organization: 

Tough civilian leadership. Even though 
many Officers would welcome a more stream- 
lined and austere Army, they will certainly 
not succeed in achieving it unless supported 
by vigorous congressional and executive 
action. 

Reduction in noncombat forces. Western 
Europe provides obvious examples, but the 
continental U.S. command structure could 
be greatly reduced without the slightest, re- 
duction, in preparedness or effectiveness. 
Present top-heavy unified command struc- 
tures and unproductive specified commands 
must be reduced in accord with changing 
national priorities. 

To reform is to prosper. Yet the armed 
services show few’signs of reform vitality. 
This state of affairs is beginning to be ap- 
preciated by the public through the dark 
glass of recent) history: vast overspending on 
the C-5A, ill-fated defense systems such as 
the F-111 and the Cheyenne Helicopter, the 
cover-up of Mylai, the Green Beret murder 
accusations, the legal “overkill” of courts- 
martial at Pt. Jackson, Pt. Dix and the Pre- 
sidio, and the apparent futility and question- 
able judgment of such bloody incidents as 
the Hamburger Hill assault (for which the 
commander was rewarded with a third star 
and a choice job with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.) 

These are now in the public domain and 
have disillusioned and alienated much of 
the civilian community. But what Is not 
yet at public issue is the inflexibility, short- 
sightedness and selfishness within the armed 
services which have allowed these Incidents 
to occur. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for approximately 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE LEGISLATIVE ACHIEVE- 
MENTS: “A CALL FOR COOPERA- 
TION” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the heading “A Call for Coopera- 
tion,” the President last Friday trans- 
mitted a message to the Senate. With it 
he takes Congress to task for apparently 
failing to attend fully to what he defines 
as his legislative program. I have read 
through this message and I am some- 
what puzzled. I am puzzled first of all 
because—at least as far as the Senate is 
concerned—just about every single item 
mentioned by the President has been, 
is now being, or will soon be, considered 
and disposed of on the merits. 

Indeed, the only explanation. for such 
a message is that it has arrived on the 
eve of campaign time—not an unusual 
time and not an unusual ploy. It has 
been a tactic employed by many Presi- 
dents. It is thus a message that should 
have been anticipated. But even if this 
is.a document aimed at the Senate, it 
misses the mark by a wide margin: 
Whatever may be the reasons for criticiz- 
ing the U.S. Senate, attention to the leg- 
islated items mentioned in this message 
is not one. Many of these items were ini- 
tiated right here in the Senate and only 
later were embraced by the administra- 
tion. All or nearly all of them have been, 
or soon will be, considered. Some will no 
doubt be rejected as unfeasible or 
poorly conceived. Some will be changed 
drastically to do the job. intended. And 
it is true that some—such as the Na- 
tional Institute for Education pro- 
posal—simply cannot be considered at 
all. Many reasons apply. In the case of 
this education measure, it is because the 
administration fired its education chief 
on the eve of Senate hearings. No suc- 
cessor has been named, and therefore 
hearings. would be futile with no admin- 
istration spokesman. 

What is apparent from this message 
is that. is does not reflect the record, at 
least the record as far as the Senate is 
concerned. Speaking on behalf of the 
Senate, the only way to correct the record 
at this. time, would be to take the pro- 
posals cited, item by item, and recall the 
action taken by the Senate. 

Under the caption “Reforming the In- 
stitutions of the Past,” for example, the 
message mentions the Tax Reform Act, 
the. Economic. Opportunity Act, and the 
Postal Reorganization Act. All of these 
measures were considered by the Senate. 
All passed the Senate. Each, as I recall, 
was initiated right here in Congress, and 
it was only later that the proposal was 
embraced by the administration. Most 
notable among them, perhaps, was the 
reform of our income tax laws. With this 
action, Congress—and especially the 
Senate—acting on its own initiative, re- 
wrote the tax laws to provide more equity 
and a greater distribution of the overall 
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tax burden for the benefit of the lower- 
and middle-income groups. 

Draft reform is then cited in the mes- 
sage. Of course, the reform of our draft 
was undertaken by Executive order with 
the institution of the lottery system. The 
President should be commended for that 
first step. But when his own proposal for 
a volunteer army was under considera- 
tion in the Senate as an amendment to 
the military authorization bill, the ad- 
ministration opposed it. It called for de- 
lay and urged rejection. I, along with 
many of my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle, as well as the other, supported 
the President on that occasion. Members 
of his own party in the Senate sought to 
defeat his volunteer proposal. Strangely 
missing in this reference to the military 
field were the cold war GI bill benefits 
initiated by Congress; and, even more 
important, the whole attitude of Con- 
gress toward military expenditures. For 
example, it was Congress that cut so 
severely the administration's requests for 
military spending in order to provide 
more money for the poor, for environ- 
mental needs, for urban problems, and 
for education. 

Reform of the welfare system is men- 
tioned prominantly, and of course, the 
family assistance proposal backed so 
strongly by the President is on the Sen- 
ate’s schedule to be considered, hope- 
fully, later this month, I, personally, may 
have doubts about some of the reforms 
he suggests, but the President is to be 
greatly commended for his tenacity re- 
garding this measure. Particularly grati- 
fying were his special efforts to get the 
approval of key Members of his own 
party who for so long have been blocking 
consideration of the measure. 

The food stamp proposal has passed 
the Senate, as have all of the major 
health proposals. The measure that 
would provide revenue sharing with the 
States is one of those bills which the 
Constitution requires the House to origi- 
nate. If and when such a proposal is re- 
ceived in the Senate, it will be consid- 
ered—and expeditiously. 

Manpower training is on the Senate 
schedule and will be considered this 
week. It should be pointed out, however, 
that this is a far different proposal from 
that suggested by the President. By con- 
trast, this measure goes a long way to 
solve the unemployment crisis that is 
now facing this Nation by creating an 
additional 300,000 jobs. Also scheduled 
are the social security amendments. 

The electoral reform proposal is now 
pending. As for the District of Columbia, 
Congress has gone at least part of the 
way with the adoption of the delegate 
measure, There is talk that a constitu- 
tional amendment proposal to provide 
for elected representatives may be offered 
later this month. There is no telling what 
will be received from the other body in 
the way of foreign trade proposals. If 
and when they arrive in the Senate, they 
will be given consideration. 

The Merchant Marine Act amend- 
ments are on the Senate schedule for 
action next week. 

When the message speaks of unacted 
upon crime proposals, it does not refer to 
the Senate’s record. On the matter of 
crime, I need only reiterate what I have 
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stated so often in the past. The Senate 
has passed all but one major administra- 
tion crime, drug and obscenity bills plus 
several that it originated itself. 

With regard to education, the Presi- 
dent should be advised of the fact that 
none of the ongoing education programs 
expire until next year. The Education 
Subcommittee is now considering 14 
higher education proposals, only one of 
which was submitted by the administra- 
tion. Many hearings have been held al- 
ready and more expected. Many of the 
education experts who have testified have 
felt that the administration’s proposals 
are neither practical nor feasible. On 
the matter of the emergency school aid 
program, I recall that the Senate appro- 
priated $75 million for such a program 
during the fiscal year 1971. It included 
Senate-written guidelines as well. To 
state again for the record, hearings were 
scheduled on the National Institute for 
Education proposal. They subsequently 
had to be cancelled because the admin- 
istration’s Commissioner of Education 
was asked to resign. There has since been 
no new Commissioner of Education ap- 
pointed to fill this vacancy; and without 
an Education Chief in the Nation, it is 
felt that any further efforts to hold hear- 
ings on the bill would be futile. 

The deemphasis given education by the 
administration was best demonstrated 
with the vetoes of two educational bills. 
It is no wonder then that this message 
failed to mention the outstanding record 
this Congress has compiled in the edu- 
cation area. It produced the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act amend- 
ments of 1969, the Emergency Student 
Loan Act of 1969, the National Center of 
Educational Media for the Handicapped, 
the National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Sciences, and the Na- 
tional Foundation of the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act amendments. And that is 
only part of the record. Ready for action 
is the environmental quality education 
proposal and the library services and 
construction amendments. 

In the area of urban affairs the Sen- 
ate has passed the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Assistance Act and the Housing 
and Urban Development amendments 
are scheduled for Senate action. The 
Senate has passed or is scheduled to act 
on every proposal in the consumer area, 
including the Consumer Protection Act, 
the Consumer Warranty Act, and the 
Consumer Representation Act. All delays 
in this most important area were re- 
quested by the administration. It should 
be pointed out as well that the warranty 
measure has already passed and was a 
Senate-initiated proposal. Indeed, it was 
far more comprehensive than the pro- 
posal submitted by the administration. 

With regard to the environment, again 
the Senate record is truly outstanding. 
Not only have each of the proposals cited 
been disposed of or scheduled, but the 
Senate on its own has added a good 
many. It is surprising that the message 
even mentions this area since it has been 
the Senate which has taken the leader- 
ship in this field. It is recalled that the 
administration requested only nominal, 
if any, funds to finance municipal waste 
treatment facilities. There is a vital need 
for these facilities today. We are told that 
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drinking water in parts of the land is 
severely threatened. The Senate saw to 
it that upward of $300 million was made 
available. 

Of its air pollution record alone, the 
Senate may be particularly proud. It 
strengthened greatly the President’s pro- 
posal; most notably by requiring fully 
clean cars by the year 1975. 

As for oil pollution, the Congress pro- 
vided rigid standards. Tragically, those 
standards would be weakened by the 
treaties that the President has trans- 
mitted to the Congress for ratification. I 
hope the Senate will withhold the rati- 
fication of any treaty that would make it 
easier to contaminate further any ocean, 
river, or lake waters. 

The reference to the Federal oil leases 
in the Santa Barbara Channel is also a 
matter of great controversy. Certainly 
the goal of terminating these leases is 
most desirable; but not at the expense 
of giving away valuable Federal re- 
sources. 

As for Indian legislation, public broad- 
casting, the stockpile proposals, those 
measures have been acted upon. The 
one-bank holding company measure is 
scheduled this week and consideration 
of the farm bill begins this evening. Each 
revenue-producing measure that is pend- 
ing in the Senate will be acted upon. To 
repeat, however, under the Constitution, 
the House is required to act first on all 
such proposals. 

Finally, I would only refer to the list 
of all measures passed by the Senate 
during this session of the Congress. I 
submitted that list for printing in the 
Recor on September 1. It shows that, as 
of that date, the Senate passed 535 
measures this session; 200 of those have 
been signed into law. There have been 
five treaties ratified. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list, updated, be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. It is there for all to read. It is 
the record of the Senate for this session 
of the Congress. It is an outstanding 
record. One for which we may all be 
proud—both Democrats and Republicans 
in this body. One for which the Ameri- 
can people may be proud. One for which 
the President may be proud. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nei- 
son).. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
have cooperated and we will continue to 
cooperate with the President because we 
think the Republic must come first—and 
must come first at all times. 

Exurtr 1 
SENATE LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY, 91st CONGRESS, 
2p SESSION 
(By Senate Democratic Policy Committee) 

Symbols: P/H, Passed House; P/S, Passed 
Senate. 

Following is a brief summary of major 
Senate activity: “ 

AGRICULTURE 

Apple marketing orders.—Extended to ap- 
ples those provisions of the marketing law 
which now authorize paid advertising to be 
provided for in marketing orders for cher- 
ries, carrots, citrus. fruits, onions, Tokay 
grapes, fresh pears, dates, plums, nectarines, 
celery, sweet corn, limes, olives, pecans, and 
avocados. Public Law 91-363. 

Conservation and development projects.— 
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Authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
bear part of the cost of installing public fish 
and wildlife or recreational developments in 
so-called resource conservation and develop- 
ment projects but not to exceed one-half the 
cost of the land and minimum basic public 
facilities needed in connection with such de- 
velopment. Public Law 91-343. 

Custom slaughtering.—Amended the Fed- 
eral Meat Inspection Act to permit custom 
slaughterers to engage in buying and selling 
meat and meat food products without losing 
their exemption as custom slaughterers; ex- 
empted from inspection requirements the 
custom preparation for the use of the own- 
ers and their households of carcasses and 
parts of carcasses of (i) cattle, sheep, swine 
and goats slaughtered by their producers, 
and (ii) game animals; and permitted the 
Secretary of Agriculture to exempt custom 
slaughtering and processing performed by 
an inspected establishment. Public Law 91- 
342. 

Dairy products donation—Amended the 
Agriculture Act of 1949 to provide that dairy 
products acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation through price support opera- 
tions may be donated, prior to any other dis- 
position, for use in the United States in non- 
profit school lunch and other non-profit 
child feeding programs, in the assistance of 
needy persons, and in charitable institutions, 
including hospitals. Public Law 91-233. 

Egg Products Inspection Act—Prohibits 
the distribution of unwholesome shell eggs 
or their use in food products and makes 
mandatory continuous inspection of egg 
product processing plants; applies regulatory 
provisions to intrastate as well as interstate 
and foreign commerce; provides for specific 
exemptions, identification of egg products 
not intended for human food, recordkeep- 
ing, and Federal-State cooperation; prohib- 
its States from imposing requirements con- 
flicting with the act or certain other Fed- 
eral laws; requires imports to meet the same 
requirements as domestic products; makes 
the cost of inspection, with certain excep- 
tions, a Federal Government expense, at an 
estimated cost of about $5 million annually; 
and prescribes penalties for violations under 
the act. S. 2116. P/S 2/2/70. 

Emergency assistance to provide nutri- 
tious meals to needy children.—Amended 
the National School Lunch Act, as amended, 
to provide funds and authorities to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the purpose of 
proyiding free or reduced-price meals to 
needy children not now being reached; au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture to use 
$30 million of funds from Section 32 of the 
Act of August 24, 1935, to supplement funds 
heretofore made available to carry out pro- 
grams during the fiscal year 1970 to improve 
the nutrition of needy children in public 
and nonprofit private schools participating 
in the National School Lunch Program un- 
der this Act or the school breakfast program 
under the Child Nutrition Act of 1966: Pub- 
lic Law 91-207. 

Guam agricultural services—Continues 
through June 30, 1975, authority for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to maintain an ag- 
ricultural program in Guam, which author- 
ity expired September 7, 1969. S. 2991. P/S 
5/11/70. , 

Hawaiian papayas—advertising.—Amend- 
ed the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937 to add Hawaiian papayas to the 
list of commodities for which paid adver- 
tising can be provided for in marketing or- 
ders. Public Law 91-384. 

International animal quarantine station — 
Authorized the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish an international animal quaran- 
tine station within the territory of the 
United States, through which animals may 
be moved from any foreign country into 
this country to make it possible to improve 
livestock breeds; provided measures. to pre- 
vent, the introduction of and dissemination 
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within this country of livestock or poultry 
disease or pests; and set penalties applicable 
to the bringing in of animals to the station 
or subsequent movement of animals there- 
from to other parts of the United States con- 
trary to regulations to be Issued by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. Public Law 91-239. 

Production résearch—Amended the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act to au- 
thorize inclusion in marketing orders for 
commodities other than milk of provisions 
for production research supported by handler 
assessments and to make such research and 
development projects as now authorized by 
the Act, a purpose of the Act. Public Law 
91-292. 

Rural telephone bank,—Creates a Rural 
Telephone Bank to provide supplemental 
financing for rural telephone systems and 
provides that the rural telephone account 
is to consist of such net collections from the 
2-percent telephone loan program received 
after July 1, 1968, as may be necessary to 
provide for the Government's investment in 
the Bank. S. 3387. P/S 4/2/70. H.R. 7. H: Cal. 

School lunch and child nutrition amend- 
ments.—Improved and revised the child feed- 
ing programs conducted under the National 
School Lunch Act and the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 to provide better child’ feeding 
operations reaching all children, particularly 
the poor. The bill provided: authorization of 
appropriations 1 year in advance; school 
lunch apportionment based on lunches served 
2 years prior; apportionment of nonfood as- 
sistance based on need; nutritional training 
and education and studies of food service 
requirements; direct distribution of foods to 
schools and service institutions; matching 
requirements (beginning at 4 percent and 
rising to 10 percent); free and reduced price 
(not more than 20 cents) lunch for any 
public school child in a household which has 
an income below the poverty level, deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Agriculture; pub- 
licly announced policies regarding free or 
reduced price lunches; no overt identifica- 
tion of children receiving free or reduced 
cost meals; apportionment of funds to States 
based on the number of children aged 3 to 17 
in households with incomes of less than $4,- 
000 per year and to schools on the basis of 
need; Federal funding of 100 percent of the 
program costs; annual plans describing the 
proposed extended State lunch program; 
semi-annual estimates of eligible children; 
monthly reports of the numbers receiving 
free lunches and reduced price lunches; spe- 
cial developmental projects; a National Ad- 
visory Council on Child Nutrition; an in- 
creased appropriation authorization for fiscal 
1971 for the breakfast program (from $12 
million to $25 million); and other changes. 
Public Law 91-248. 

Special milk program extension.—Perma- 
nently extended the authority for the special 
milk program which would expire June 30, 
1970, at the current authorization level of 
$120 million. Public Law 91-295. 

Tobacco. allotments—Made permanent the 
authority for leasing of tobacco acreage al- 
lotments as provided by ‘section 316 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938; sub- 
jected such leasing to the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and to a determina- 
tion by him that it will not impair the op- 
eration of the marketing quota or price sup- 
port program; provided for extension of such 
leasing authority; excepted specified tobac- 
cos from section 316; and extended the max- 
imum duration of leases to 5 years. Public 
Law 91-284. 

Tomato advertising—Amends the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act to add tomatoes to 
the list of commodities for which paid ad- 
vertising can be provided in promotional 
programs under marketing orders. S. 1862. 
P/S 1/3/70. 

Wheat referendum deferral.—Permitted 
the wheat marketing quota referendum for 
the 1971 crop to be deferred until the earlier 
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of October 15, or 30 days after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. Public Law 91-348. 
APPROPRIATIONS: 1970 
Continuing appropriations 

Continued appropriations through Febru- 
ary 28, 1970. Public Law 91-193. 

Made further continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1970 to provide for au- 
thorized salary and compensation payments 
provided for in the Second Supplemental Ap- 
propriations Act, 1970. Public Law 91-257. 

Foreign aid—Appropriated a total of $2,- 
502,413,000 for foreign assistance and related 
agencies. Public Law 91-194. 

Labor-HEW .—Appropriated a total of $19,- 
747,153,200 for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies. H.R. 13111. President vetoed 
1/26/70. House sustained veto 1/28/70. 

Labor-HEW.—Appropriated a total of $19,- 
381,920,200 for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies. Public Law 91-204. 

Second supplemental—-Appropriated $6,- 
021,535,005 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, for various program supplementals, 
pay increase costs due to comparability ad- 
justments and resulting from the enactment 
of the Federal Employees Salary Act of 1970; 
and revised the ceiling on 1970 budget 
outlays. Public Law 91-305. 


1971 


Agriculture—Appropriated a total of 
$8,475,935,100 for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies. H.R. 17923. 
P/H 6/9/70. P/S amended 7/9/70. 


Continuing appropriations 


Continued appropriations through July 
31, 1970. Public Law 91-294. 

Continued appropriations through Octo- 
ber 15, 1970. Public Law 91-370. 

District of Columbia.—Appropriated a to- 
tal of $636,118,200 for the District of Colum- 
bia. The appropriated Federal payment is 
$108,938,000. Public Law 91-337. 

Education.—Appropriated a total of 
$4,420,145,000 for the Office of Education. 
Public Law 91-380. Congress overrode Presi- 
dential veto. 

Independent Offices—Housing and Urban 
Development.—Appropriated a total of $18,- 
655,019,500 for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, offices, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. H.R. 17548. 
President vetoed 8/11/70. House sustained 
veto 8/13/70. 

Interior. —$2,028,524,700 grand total, new 
budget (obligational) authority and appro- 
priations to liquidate contract authority. 
Public Law 91-361. 

Legislative-—Appropriated a total of $413,- 
054,220 for the Legislative Branch. Public 
Law 91-382. 

Public Works—Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion.—Appropriates a total of $5,258,695,000 
for public works for water, pollution control, 
and power development and the Atomic 
Energy Commission. H.R. 18127. P/H 6/24/ 
70. P/S amended 8/24/70. 

State, Justice, Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies—Appropriates a total 
of $3,122,080,500 in new budget (obligation- 
al) authority for the fiscal year 1971. HR. 
17575. P/H 5/14/70. P/S amended 8/24/70. 
In conference. 

Treasury, Post Office, and Executive Of- 
fice —Appropriates $9,537,429,000 for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, the 
Executive Office of the President, and certain 
independent agencies. H.R. 16900. P/H/4/13/ 
70. P/S amended 9/1/70. In conference. 

Atomic Energy 

Atomic Energy Commission authorization, 
1971.—Authorizged appropriations of $2,290,- 
907,000 for fiscal year 1971 ($2,013,307,000 for 
operating expenses and $277,600,000 for plant 
and capital equipment). Public Law 91-273. 
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Western Interstate Nuclear Compact.— 
Gives congressional consent and approval to 
a compact between the States of Alaska, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming to enter the west- 
ern interstate nuclear compact. S. 1628. P/S 
6/26/70. 

Congress 

Library of Congress—James Madison Me- 
morial Building—Increased from $75 million 
to $90 million the authorization contained 
in the Act of 1965 providing for the construc- 
tion of the third Library of Congress Build- 
ing to be known as the James Madison Me- 
morial Building and provided that nothing 
in the. Act shall be construed to authorize 
the use of the building for general office 
building purposes. Public Law 91-214. 

Library of Congress—Office equipment and 
furniture.—Transferred from the Architect 
of the Capitol to the Librarian of Congress 
the authority to purchase office equipment 
and furniture for the Library of Congress. 
Public Law 91-280. 

Library of Congress security.—Extended 
the present authority of the Library of Con- 
gress for policing the Library of Congress 
buildings to embrace the rental space it uti- 
lizes at certain other locations in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Public Law 91-281. 

Senate office space.—Authorizes the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol to acquire on behalf of 
the United States, the Plaza Hotel property 
in square 724 in the District of Columbia to 
be held to meet future office needs of the 
Senate. S.3594. P/S 5/21/70. 


Crime 


Controlled Dangerous Substances Act —Au- 
thorizes Federal regulation and control over 
defined “controlled dangerous substances” to 
help manage the drug abuse problem and 
criminal traffic in drugs on the international, 
national and State levels and repeals essen- 
tially all of the existing narcotic and dan- 
gerous drug laws. The bill vests authority for 
control of the enumerated substances with 
the Attorney General and requires that he 
seek advice from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and from the newly- 
established Scientific Advisory Committee 
concerning certain matters; establishes cri- 
teria for the control and classification of 
drugs into several schedules based largely on 
the degree of their abuse potential, known 
effect, harmfulness arid level of accepted 
medical use; provides requirements for reg- 
istration of persons involved in the manu- 
facture, distribution, and dispensing of con- 
trolled drugs; controls and restricts importa- 
tion and exportation of controlled danger- 
ous substances; designates offenses and pen- 
alties for unlawful manufacture, distribu- 
tion, dispensing, possession with intent to 
manufacture, distribute, or dispense, Impor- 
tation, exportation, and simple possession of 
controlled dangerous substances, and elimi- 
nates mandatory minimum penalties for all 
violations except for a newly-created and de- 
fined class of professional criminals involved! 
mainly in the distribution, sale and importa- 
tion of controlled dangerous substances; 
vests enforcement. personnel. of the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs with 
broader enforcement powers; provides, under 
certain conditions, for “no knock” search 
warrants for felonious violations; authorizes 
the appointment. of a Committee. on, Mari- 
huana to conduct a study on all aspects of 
marihuana use and also establishes a Com- 
mittee on Nongovernmental Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention; authorizes.the appropriation of sums 
necessary to carry out-the Act; and specifies 
the date the act shall take effect. S. 3246. 
P/S 1/28/70. 

Criminal Justice Act Amendments.— 
Amends the Criminal Justice Act of 1964 
(relating to representation of defendants fi- 
Nancially unable to obtain an adequate 
defense in criminal cases in United States 
courts), by expanding its coverage from the 
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arrest stage to appeals, post-conviction pro- 
ceedings, and ancillary proceedings related 
to, the criminal trial; provides for the crea- 
tion of Federal defender offices opera un- 
der the guidance of the district and appellate 
courts, but independent of both the Federal 
judicial and prosecution systems; increases 
the hourly rate to $30 an hour and the total 
compensation limits available to attorneys 
providing representation; and changes. vari- 
ous other provisions to improve the operation 
of the Act. S. 1461. P/S 4/30/70. 

Executive Protective Service.—Changed the 
name of the White House Police force to the 
Executive Protective Service; placed the force 
under the direction of the Director of the 
U.S. Secret Service; increased the scope of 
the Protective Service’s duties to include 
protection of foreign diplomatic missions l0- 
cated in the metropolitan area of the District 
of Columbia and such other areas of the 
United States, its territories, and possessions, 
as the President, on a case-by-case basis, may 
direct; and provided that the size of the new 
Executive Protective Service may consist of 
up: to 850 members. Public Law 91-217. 

Organized Crime Control Act—Embodies a 
comprehensive, integrated program designed 
to deal with the menace of organized crime 
in the United States. Establishes, in addi- 
tion to regular grand juries, special grand 
juries to sit in major population areas or 
elsewhere by designation of the Attorney 
General; unifies and expands existing Fed- 
eral law dealing with the granting of immu- 
nity from self-incrimination in legislative, 
administrative, and court proceedings; deals 
with recalcitrant witnesses; creates a new 
false declaration provision applicable in 
grand jury and court proceedings; authorizes 
the Attorney General to protect and main- 
tain Federal or State organized crime wit- 
nesses. and their families; authorizes, sub- 
ject to constitutional safeguards, the taking 
of depositions in criminal cases; provides a 
statute of limitations on determining the 
derivative evidentiary consequences of law 
enforcement conduct; respecting syndicated 
gambling—contains special findings dealing 
with the effect of such gambling on inter- 
state commerce, makes it unlawful to en- 
gage in a scheme to obstruct the enforce- 
ment of State law to facilitate an “illegal 
gambling business,” as defined, or to engage 
in the operation of such a business, and pro- 
vides penalties for violations, as well as pro- 
viding electronic surveillance in aid of en- 
forcement of the prohibited “business” ac- 
tivities; establishes, effective in 2 years, a 
Presidential Commission to conduct a com- 
prehensive review of present Federal and 
State gambling law enforcement policies and 
their alternatives; makes unlawful certain 
“racketeering activity” and provides penalties 
for violations; -and provides for increased 
sentencing (up to 30 years) for defined dan- 
gerous adult special offenders. S. 30. P/S 
1/23/70. 

Defense 

Civil Defense Act.—Amended the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 to extend from 
June 30, 1970, to June 30, 1974, the Presi- 
dent’s standby authority to aeal with the 
effects of an enemy attack upon this Nation. 
Public Law 91-299. 

Coast Guard Authorization, 1971.—Author- 
ized appropriations of $100 million for the 
Coast Guard for fiscal year 1971 ($62,295,000 
for vessels, $12,865,000 for aircraft, and 
$24,840,000 for shore facilities and aids to 
navigation and pollution control equipment). 
Public Law 91-261. 

Coast Guard Officers—Interservice trans- 
fers.—Placed the Coast Guard on the same 
parity as their counterparts in the military 
departments by providing that the Coast 
Guard officers be included within the stip- 
ulation that the President may, within au- 
thorized strengths, transfer any commis- 
stoned officer with his consent from his serv- 
ice branch to, and appoint him in, another 
service branch. Public Law 91-392. 
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Coast Guard Omnibus.—Reyvised, titles 14, 
10 and 37 of the United States Code to make 
more uniform the laws relating to the Coast 
Guard and the other Armed Forces. Public 
Law 91-278. 

Coast Guard Reserve laws—Modified the 
law affecting the Coast Guard Reserve, the 
modifications generally not only being de- 
signed to meet the particular problems of the 
Coast Guard, but also to conform more 
closely to practices obtaining in the other 
Armed Services. H.R. 13716. Public Law 91- . 

Command of the U.S.S. “Constitution” by 
retired U.S. Navy officers.—Permitted a re- 
tired officer of the U.S. Navy to command the 
U.S.S. “Constitution,” a historic naval ves- 
sel maintained “in commission, active sta- 
tus,” and permanently berthed at the Boston 
Navai Shipyard. Public Law 91-394. 

Defense Production Act extensions.—(See 
Economy and Finance) 

Disposals, from national and supplemental 
stockptles——Authorized disposal from the 
national and supplemental stockpiles of 
various materials, as follows: 

Asbestos—Chrysotile, 2,844 short tons. 
Public Law 91-329. 

Bauzite.—Surinam-type metallurgical 
grade, 2,600,000 long dry tons. Public Law 
91-326. i 

Bismuth.—300,000 pounds. Public Law 91- 
318. 

Cadmium.—4,180,000 pounds. Public Law 
91-314. 

Castor oil.—18,500,000 pounds. Public Law 
91-319. 

Chromite.—Refractory grade, 826,000 short 
dry tons. Public Law 91-328. 

Cobalt.—40,200,000 pounds. Public Law 
91-317. 

Corundum,—1,952 short tons. Public Law 
91-330, 

Fluorspar.—Acid grade,..212,637 short dry 
tons. Public Law 91-320. 

Graphite——Natural Ceylon amorphous 
lump, 386 short tons. Public Law 91-327. 

Magnesium.—12,000 short tons. Public 
Law 91-321. 

Manganese, type A—Chemical grade, 111,- 
900 short dry tons. Public Law 91-322. 

Manganese, type B.—Chemical grade, 65,- 
800 short dry tons. Public Law 91-323. 

Manganese ore.—Natural battery grade, 
173,800 short dry tons. Public Law 91-331. 

Molybddenum.—3,500,000 pounds. Public 
Law 91-333. 

MT ik pounds. Public Law 91- 

4. : 
Tungsten—100 million pounds. Public 
Law 91-325. 

Headstones or markers for medal of honor 
recipients.—Authorized the furnishing of 
headstones to mark the graves of Medal of 
Honor recipients regardless of the character 
of the discharge granted for their last term 
of service. Public Law 91-396. a 

Leave for uniformed services members in 
hostile fire areas—Extended until June 30. 
1972, the authority to grant a special 30-day 
leave for members of the uniformed services 
who voluntarily extend their tours of duty 
in hostile fire areas. Public Law 91-302. 

Marine Corps Band.—Removyed the restric- 
tions on the grades of the director and as- 
sistant director of the Marine Corps band 
(now limited to lieutenant colonel and cap- 
tain, respectively) to eliminate an inequity 
in their promotion opportunities, Public 
Law 91-197. 

Military claims. —Proyided that the author- 
ity for payment of military claims under 
title 10 of the United States Code be in- 
creased to $15,000, the amount authorized 
for foreign claims, and that a similar provi- 
sion for partial payment be provided for such 
claims. Public Law 91-312. 

Military procurement authorization, 
1971.—Authorizes appropriations of $11,892,- 
389,000 for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehicles; 
$7,016,500,000 for research, development, test, 
and evaluation; and $334,000,000 for military 
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construction - authority for the Safeguard 
antiballistic missile system; continues the 
authority for merging military assistance fi- 
nancing for South Vietnam and other free 
world forces and local forces in Laos and 
Thailand, with the funding of the Depart- 
ment of Defense; authorizes the personnel 
strengths for fiscal year 1971 for the Selected 
Reserve of each of the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces; imposes certain limita- 
tions with regard to specific procurement ac- 
tidns; provides certain additional legislative 
authorities; and ‘contains other provisions. 
H.R. 17123. P/H 5/6/70. P/S amended 9/1/70. 

Naval flight officers’ command —Amended 
title 10, United States Code, to permit naval 
flight officers, in addition to naval aviators, 
to be eligible for command of naval aviation 
schools, naval air stations, or naval aviation 
units organized for flight tactical purposes; 
provided eligibility for similar Marine Corps 
commands by naval flight officers of the 
Marine Corps. Public Law 91-198. 

Savings deposit program for certain uni- 
formed services members.—Removed the 
$10,000 limit on deposits which may be made 
to the Uniformed Services Savings deposit 
program in the case of any member of the 
uniformed services who is a prisoner of war, 
missing in action, or in a detained status 
during the Vietnam conflict. Public Law 91— 
200. 

Selection boards,—Provided that the num- 
ber of active duty officers who serve on selec- 
tion boards for the grades of rear admiral to 
captain may be increased from the current 
number of nine, and removed the require- 
ment that members of selection boards for 
nonactive duty promotions have a perma- 
nent grade higher than those being con- 
sidered for promotion, in order to make a 
greater number of officers eligible to serve on 
such boards, Public Law 91-199. 

Transportation to home ports.—Entitled a 
member of the Navy, Coast Guard, or En- 
vironmental Science Services Administration, 
whose dependents are residing at»his home 
port to round trip:transportation to the home 
port where he is permanently attached to a 
ship overhauling away from the home port. 
Public: Law 91-210. 

United States flags—Presentation to par- 
ents of deceased servicemen.—Provided that 
United States flags may” be ‘presented to 
parents of deceased servicemen, in addition 
to flags presented to the surviving spouse or 
next-of kin. Public Law 91-397. 

War Claims Act amendments.—Authorized 
payment under the War Claims Act of 1948 
to members, of the Armed Forces captured 
and held prisoner by the forces of North 
Vietnam, and to persons captured by North 
Korea while assigned to duty on board the 
U.S.S. Pueblo, for the period of their cap- 
tivity at the rate of $5 per day of captivity, 
and provided for payment to civilian Ameri- 
can citizens held by the forces of North 
Vietnam at the rate of $60 per month. Public 
Law 91-289. : i 


District of ‘Columbia 


Anatomical Gift Act.—Provided in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a comprehensive and unl- 
form legal environment for organ donation 
and transplantation consistent with the rec- 
ommendations of the National Conference of 
Commissioners on Uniform State Laws made 
in 1968. Public Law 91-268. 

Bail Agency Act.—Removed the ceiling of 
$130,000 on the annual authorization of ap- 
propriations for the District of Columbia 
Bail Agency. Public Law 91-232. 

Blood components .:transfer.—Authorized 
the Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia to determine that blood platelets 
and other blood components in general use 
in ‘the States may be transferred from local 
licensed blood banks in which they are pro- 
duced to licensed physicians, to District of 
Columbia hospitals, and- to licensed’ private 
hospitals and other médical facilities within 
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the District, thereby placing the District in 
the same position as the States, all of which 
permit the intrastate transfer of blood com- 
ponents within their borders. Public Law 
94-256. 

Cooperative Association Act amendments.— 
Exempted from the District of Columbia laws 
regulating the loaning of money and interest 
rates cooperative associations formed under 
the District of Columbia Cooperative Asso- 
ciation Act’and their fitiancing transactions 
with members. Public‘Law 91-385. 

Court reform and: criminal procedure 
act—Completely reorganized the present 
court system in the District of Columbia, 
including’ provision for a local court sys- 
tem for the adjudication of all local crimi- 
nal and civil matters, and added a num- 
ber of new judgeships, as well as provid- 
ing for modern court administration; trans- 
formed the Legal Aid Agency.into a Public 
Defender Service to provide legal counsel 
for up to 60 percent of all indigent criminal 
defendants and to aid the courts in estab- 
lishing an effective court-appointed counsel 
system for the remaining 40 percent; ex- 
panded the Bail Agency and enables it to 
make recommendations to the courts on the 
full range of pretrial release conditions and 
to supervise persons released on non-finan- 
cial conditions; replaced the existing three- 
judge juvenile court with an expandable 
Family Division; established a modern juve- 
nile code; made various changes in criminal 
procedure and provided revisions in. sen- 
tencing practice, including new sentencing 
alternatives for habitual criminals; con- 
tained am improved wiretapping and elec- 
tronic surveillance law; provided for no- 
knock search warrants under certain con- 
ditions; permitted a pretrial detention al- 
ternative for certain dangerous defendants; 
authorized an additional $5 million Federal 
payment to the District of Columbia to de- 
fray the first-year costs of court reorganiza- 
tion and tò aid in ‘the payment for other 
crime control provisions of the legislation; 
and made other reforms. Public Law 91-358. 

Delegate to House of Representatives— 
Commission on D.C. Organization.—Pro- 
vided a 12-member District of Columbia 
Government study commission, said Com- 
mission to report to Congress within 12 
months those changes necessary in any facet 
of the organization and practices of the Dis- 
trict Government, in the interest of the 
congressionally approved goals of economy, 
éffictency, and improved municipal ‘services; 
provided a nonvoting Delegate to the U.S. 
House of Representatives from the District 
of Columbia, said Delegate to be chosen 
biennially by the qualified voters of the Dis- 
trict, following nomination either (1) by a 
political party in a party primary, or (2) 
by the submission of a nominating petition 
signed by 5,000 voters or 2 percent of the 
total District electorate (whichever is less); 
and made technical amendments to the elec- 
tion’ laws of the District of Columbia. H.R. 
18725. Public Law 91- —. 

Fees.—Vests authority in the District of 
Columbia Council, after public hearing, 
to set a variety of municipal fees, including 
fees for certain licenses and permits; license 
and user fees are presently fixed by statute, 
and many fées have not been adjusted over 
the years to reflect current costs for perform- 
ing the governmental duties related to the 
activity for which the fee is charged. S. 3906. 
P/S8/13/70. 

Freeway ‘airspace utilization Authorizes 
the Commissioner of the District of Colum- 
bia to-lease airspace above and below free- 
way rights-of-way vithin the District of 
Columbia to allow fuller utilization of space 
by making available for private and public 
purposes such airspace as will not impair the 
full and safe use of freeways. S. 3647. P/S 
7/30/70. 

Health” services improvement —Improves 
health services and regulatory functions of 
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the Public Health Department of the District 
of Columbia; authorizes commitment of 
mentally ill persons, previousiy sent only to 
public hospitals, to. other equally suitable 
health facilities; eliminates duplication of 
inspection of milk producers anq dairy 
farms between the District and other juris- 
dictions within the Washington “milk shed”; 
provides for. detection of tuberculosis for 
school children in the District through 
mandatory tuberculin testing of all children 
entering school for the first time; allows 
the. District government to enforce liens 
against recoverable moneys as to persons 
under care at Glenn Dale Hospital, Maryland; 
allows physicians licensed in another State 
tọ obtain a license in the District, although 
once failing the ‘District examination. 
S. 3648. P/S 7/30/70, 

Housing Revolving Fund and Unclaimed 
Property Act—Establishes in the District of 
Columbia a revolving fund for the develop- 
ment of housing for low- and moderate- 
income persons and families in the District 
of Columbia and provides for the disposi- 
tion of unclaimed property in the District of 
Columbia. S. 3011. P/S 5/13770. 

Industrial Safety Act Amendments. —Pro- 
vides Tor a more general application of the 
rules and regulations of the safety code of 
the District of Columbia to protect em- 
ployees and restores the Jurisdiction of the 
Industrial Safety Board to enforce the code. 
S. 2820. P/S 5/5/70. 

Metropolitan Area Transit Act—Grants 
congressional consent to the public acquisi- 
tion and operation of mas transit bus fa- 
cilities in “the Washington metropolitan 
area and authorizes payments by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government to assist in 
maintaining reasonable fares for District 
residents. S. 1814. P/S 4/15/70. 

Mortgages and loans—-Temporarily per- 
mits, through March 31, 1971, mortgages in- 
sured by the Pederal Housing Administration 
and the Veterans’ Administration to be made 
in ‘the District of Columbia even’ when the 
effective rate of interest’ therein exceeds 
the 8 percent ceiling provided ‘in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia interest and usury laws. 
S. 3313. P/8 4/1/70. 

Pay increase for police, firemen, and teach- 
ers.—Increased by an average of 13 percent 
retroactive to July 1, 1969, the salaries of 
police and firemen and Executive Protective 
Service; increased by an average of 13 per- 
cent, retroactive to September 1, 1969, the 
salaries of teachers; revised the personal 
income tax of District of Columbia residents 
and authorized a special Federal payment of 
$8 million to the District of Columbia to 
help defray the costs of the pay increases; 
and made other changes-in existing law. 
Public Law 91-297. 

Protective eye devices.—Requires students, 
teachers and observers in the District of 
Columbia to wear protective devices while 
participating in or observing certain courses 
of study or types of.training in public or 
private facilities wherever there is _a_condi- 
tion hazardous to the eyes in connection 
with educational or training programs. H.R. 
9528. P/H 11/24/69. P/S amended 5/7/70. 

Protestant Episcopal Church. Vestry Act.— 
Conforms applicable law to changes recently 
enacted by the General Assenibly of Mary- 
land with respect to the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church to repeal those anachronistic sec- 
tions of the so-called Vestry Act which deal 
with the internal organization and opera- 
tion of the Church, but to leave intact those 
provisions which establish general corporate 
powers and which may affect title to property 
held by the church. S. 2336. P/S 8/13/70. 

- Rental of space for District of Columbia 
agencies and activitiés—Enables the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia to more 
efficiently lease privately owned space in 
buildings or in’ improved or unimproved 
property for the accommodation of District 
agencies and activities, thus allowing the 
Dist?ict governient™to compete‘ for~'space 
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in the open market on the same terms as 
the Federal Government. S. 3649. P/S 
7/1/70. 

Revenue.—Provides that the annual Fed- 
eral payment authorization be established at 
30 percent of the District of Columbia gen- 
eral fund tax revenues and authorizes a 
special one-time Federal payment supple- 
ment of $5 million for fiscal year 1970 to be 
used for law enforcement activities in the 
District. The new formula proposal would 
authorize a 1971 Federal payment estimated 
at $130.4 million or an increase of $25.4 mil- 
lion over the present annual $105 million 
authorization. S. 3903. P/S 8/13/70. 

Taxation, of regulated investment com- 
panies.—Conformed the provisions of the 
District of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947 to the provisions of the 
Federal Internal Revenue Code relating to 
the treatment to be given to dividends paid 
by regulated investment companies which 
qualify for the dividends-paid deductions 
under section 852(b)(2)(D) and section 852 
(b) (3) (A) (41) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to make clear that investment com- 
panies domiciled in the District of Columbia 
will be accorded treatment under the laws of 
the District similar to that they are ac- 
corded under Federal law. Public Law 91-391. 

Teachers’ retirement amendments of 
1970.—Amended the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Retirement Act so as to provide the 
same retirement benefits for the teachers and 
other professional employees of the District 
of Columbia Board of Education as are 
presently afforded the classified employees 
of the Federal and District of Columbia gov- 
ernments who retire under the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act as amended by Public 
Law 91-93. Public Law 91-263. 

Voluntary admission of patients to Forest 
Haven Institution.—Authorizes voluntary 
admission of substantially retarded persons 
to the District Training School, whose name 
is changed to Forest Haven; requires that a 
prerequisite to such voluntary admissions be 
a financial arrangement with the District of 
Columbia on behalf of such persons when 
they or their relatives are financially able to 
pay for all or a part of the expenses involved; 
deletes certain archaic terminology in the 
present law and substitutes modern termi- 
nology in its place. H.R. 4182. P/H 4/28/69. 
P/S amended 9/11/70. 

Water and sanitary sewer rates—Makes it 
possible for the District of Columbia City 
Council, by appropriate increases in the rates 
to be charged for water and sewer services, to 
meet operating costs and debt retirement 
need involved in furnishing these municipal 
services; and eliminates the maximum rate 
restrictions imposed on water and sewer rates 
and leaves the setting of such rates to the 
discretion of the District of Columbia Coun- 
cil on the basis of recommendations by the 
Commissioner. S. 3905. P/S 8/13/70. 
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Consumer Products Warranty and Guar- 
anty Act.—Require a supplier of a consumer 
product or service actually costing more 
than $5 who decides to warranty or guar- 
anty his product against defect or malfunc- 
tion to follow certain guidelines; requires a 
clear and conspicuous disclosure of the con- 
tents of warranties and guaranties and re- 
quires that a written warranty or guaranty 
must be designated a “full” or “partial” 
warranty; and provides remedies for failure 
to comply with certain provisions of the 
legislation. S. 3074. P/S 7/1/70. 

Credit unions Federal share insurance.— 
Provides a Federal system of share insur- 
ance for savings in credit unions and the 
regulatory authority. necessary to operate 
such a share insurance system; provides 
mandatory coverage for federally chartered 
credit .unions. for State-chartered credit 
unions and for. credit unions operating under 
the Department.of Defense jurisdiction, if 
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they elect to be covered and agree to comply$395 billion for fiscal year 1971. Public Law 


with the requirements of the program; 
changes regular reserve requirements of 
Federal credit unions; authorizes Federal 
credit unions to invest in other insured 
credit unions; and authorizes certain Fed- 
eral credit unions serving low-income per- 
sons to accept funds from non-members. 
S. 3822. P/S 9/2/70. 

Credit unions—Independent agency sta- 
tus.—Elevated the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions (currently in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare) to the sta- 
tus of an independent agency in the execu- 
tive branch to be known as the “National 
Credit Union Administration,” and provided 
for an Administrator to be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Administration and to 
function in close and constant cooperation 
with a newly created National Credit Union 
Board to consist of a chairman and one 
member from each of the Federal credit 
union regions, the Administrator and Board 
members to be appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Public Law 91-206. 

Defense Production Act extension; stand- 
by wage, price, salary, and rent controls— 
Extended the Defense Production Act until 
June 30, 1972;. provided for the establish- 
ment of uniform cost accounting standards 
for certain defense contracts to be promul- 
gated by a five member Cost-Accounting 
Standards Board appointed by the Comptrol- 
ler General who would be designated as 
Chairman of the Board; limited loan guar- 
antees under the Act to a maximum of $20 
million per contractor, except with congres- 
sional approval; and gave the President 
standby authority until February 28, 1971 
to stabilize prices, wages, salaries, and rents 
at levels not less than those prevailing on 
May 25, 1970, except that adjustments can 
be made to avoid inequities. Public Law 
91-379. 

Defense Production Act temporary ezten- 
sions: 

Extended the effectiveness of the Defense 
Production Act of, 1950 to July 30, 1970. 
Public Law 91-300, 

Extended the effectiveness of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 until August 15, 1970. 
Public Law 91-371. 

Eisenhower dollar—Authorizes the mint- 
ing of not to exceed 150 million silver dol- 
lars, 40% silver content, to be minted only 
as uncirculated coins and proof coins and 
sold at a premium price, and authorizes the 
simultaneous minting of cupro-nickel dol- 
lars, expected to circulate as a medium of 
exchange, all bearing the likeness of the late 
President of the United States, Dwight David 
Eisenhower. S. J. Res. 158 P/S 10/15/69. P/H 
amended . 10/15/69. Senate concurred in 
House amendment with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute 3/19/70. 

Eligibility of American Samoa Banks. for 
Federal deposit insurance.—Establishes the 
eligibility of the banks in American Samoa 
for Federal deposit insurance by amending 
sections 3 and 7 of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act in accordance with the provi- 
sions governing U.S. territories. S. 3366. P/S 
7/1/70. 

Federal National Mortgage Association — 
Clarifies the payment of certain accounts 
owed by the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation (FNMA) to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in connection with the reorgani- 
zation of the FNMA. S. 3207. P/S 1/30/70. 

Gold and silver content—Amended the 
National Gold and. Silver Stamping Act to 
protect consumers by providing a civil rem- 
edy for misrepresentation of the quality 
of articles composed in whole or in part of 
gold or silver. Public Law 91-366. 

Public debt limit inerease—Provided an 
increase in the permanent debt limitation 
from $365 billion to $380 billion, and pro- 
vided for a temporary additional increase of 
$12 billion, making an overall limitation of 


91-301, 

Public Works and Economic Development 
Act extension.—_Amended the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 to 
extend the authorization of funds for titles 
I through IV through fiscal year 1971, and 
authorized to be annually appropriated $770 
million through June 30, 1971 ($500 million 
for grants for public works and development 
facilities and $170 million for other finan- 
cial assistance; $50 million for technical as- 
sistance research and information; and $50 
million for economic development districts) . 
Public Law 91-304, 

Purchase of U.S. obligations by Federal Re- 
serve banks.—Extended for 1 year, from June 
30, 1970, to June 30, 1971, the authority of 
of the Federal Reserve banks to purchase U.S. 
obligations directly from the Treasury. Pub- 
lic Law 91-360. 

Savings bonds—Interest increase—In- 
creased from 5 to 5% percenti the rate of in- 
terest payable on series E savings bonds. 
Public Law 91-388. 

Securities Act exemption from registration 
jor small businesses.—Amends the Securities 
Act of 1933 to assist small businesses in rais- 
ing capital by giving the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission’ power by rule or regu- 
lation to increase the size of an offering of 
securities that may be made without com- 
pliance with the full registration require- 
ments of the Securities Act from the present 
amount of $300,000 to $500,000. S. 336. P/S 
8/13/70. 

Securities Exchange Act—Additional con- 
sumer protection—Amends the Securities 
Exchange Act to provide additional protec- 
tion for investors by augmenting the pro- 
visions of Public Law 90-439 to encompass 
acquisitions of and tender offers for equity 
securities of insuranee companies; to extend 
the act's full disclosure provision to acqui- 
sitions and tender offers of over 5 percent of 
a company’s stock; to extend the substantive 
provisions which protect stockholders in- 
volved in cash acquisitions and tender offers 
to stock for stock exchange offers; to give 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
additional rulemaking power to deal with 
certain types of fraudulent, deceptive, and 
manipulative practices; and to give the 
Commission rulemaking power to differen- 
tiate between control persons and issuers in 
applying certain requirements of section 
13(e) of the Securities Exchange Act. S. 
3431. P/S 8/18/70. 

Silver certificates —Authorizes further ad- 
justments in currencies outstanding which 
were issued after June 30, 1929; permits the 
writeoff of Federal Reserve bank notes and 
national bank notes; and removes the limi- 
tation ‘of $200 million on the aggregate face 
value of silver certificates outstanding that 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
by law to write off after he has determined 
that they have been lost or destroyed, or are 
held in collections, and will never be pre- 
sented for redemption. S. 3825. P/S 6/17/70. 

Unsolicited credit cards-—Prohibits the 
issuance of unsolicited credit cards except in 
renewal of, or in substitution for, an ac- 
cepted credit card; limits consumer lia- 
bility for a lost or stolen card to not more 
than $50, unless there is a lesser liability 
under other applicable law or under an 
agreement with the card issuer; amends the 
definition of a card issuer to include not 
only the person who issues the card but also 
any agent of the issuer; sets penalties for 
unauthorized use of credit cards. S. 721. P/S 
4/15/70. H.R. 16542. P/H 9/9/70. 

Education 

Demonstration elementary school for the 
deaf.—Authorizes the Board of Directors of 
Gallaudet College to maintain and operate, 
including necessary renovation, construction 
and equipment, the Kendall School as a 
demonstration elementary school for the deaf 
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to serve primarily the National Capital region 
and authorizes the School to provide day and 
residential facilities for elementary educa- 
tion for persons who are deaf in order to pre- 
pare them for high school and other second- 
ary study, and to provide an exemplary edu- 
cational program to stimulate the develop- 
ment of similar excellent programs through- 
out the Nation: S. 4083. P/S 8/11/70. 

Elementary and secondary education 
amendments.—Authorized approximately 
$24.5 billion for fiscal years 1971 through 
1973 for carrying out various educational 
programs; amended the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965 (special educa- 
tional needs of educationally deprived chil- 
dren; school library resources, textbooks, and 
other printed and published materials; sup- 
plementary educational centers and services; 
strengthening State departments of educa- 
tion; bilingual education programs; school 
dropout prevention; school nutrition and 
health services for children from low-income 
families); extended and amended impacted 
areas programs legislation; amended the 
Adult Education Act; enacted a “General 
Education Provisions Act” relating to the ad- 
ministration of education programs and the 
operation of the Office of Education; ex- 
tended ‘and revised provisions of present law 
relating to cancellation and repayment of 
loans under Federal student loan programs; 
created, as an independent act, the “Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act”; amended and 
extended vocational education programs; 
and made miscellaneous amendments to 
various education laws. Public Law 91-230. 

Impacted areas aid.—Authorized the Secre- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare to 
make to local educational agencies emer- 
gency payments for the current school year 
to provide 100 percent funding for fiscal year 
1970 for the education of 3-A children (chil- 
dren whose parents live or work on Federal 
property) under Public Law 874, the aid to 
impacted areas program; and authorized for 
this purpose the expenditure of $2.5 million 
‘out of existing appropriations. Public Law 
91-237. 

Land-grant status for College of the Vir- 
gin Islands and the University of Guam— 
Gives land-grant status to the College of the 
Virgin Islands and the University of Guam; 
authorizes endowment grants of $1,019,000 
to the University of Guam and $714,000 to the 
College of the Virgin Islands; provides eligi- 
bility for annual grants to each college. S. 
1148. P/S 4/15/70. 

National Commission on Libraries and In- 
jormation ScienceEstablished a 15-mem- 
ber National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science as an independent 
agency in the executive branch to develop 
and recommend overall plans for carrying 
out the national policy with respect to 
libraries and information science, and au- 
thorized $500,000 for fiscal year 1970 and 
$750,000 for fiscal year 1971 and each suc- 
ceeding year to carry out the provisions of 
the Act. Public Law 91-345. 

Federal Employees 

Air traffic controllers Changes the com- 
putation factor for determining civil service 
retirement benefits from 1.0 to 1.4 for each 
year of air traffic controller service and pro- 
vides that. the special provision apply only 
to air traffic controllers and “first-line” 
supervisors directly supervising such con- 
trollers; makes a controller or a supervisor 
eligible to retire after completing 30 years of 
service regardless of age if he has at least 10 
years of service in such a capacity. S. 3959. 
P/S 7/13/70. 

Civil service retirement.—Provides that 
when »an employee retires he may elect to 
take a reduced annuity and provide a life- 
time survivor benefit equal to 55 percent of 
his reduced annuity for his spouse in the 
event he dies before his spouse. S. 437. P/S 
9/10/70. 
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Federal jirefighters—Extends to Federal 
employees whose duties “are primarily to 
perform work directly connected with the 
control and extinguishment of fires or-the 
maintenance and use of firefighting appa- 
ratus and equipment” the same hazardous- 
duty retirement provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, now provided’ for certain Fed- 
eral law-enforcement officers. S. 578, P/S 8/ 
18/70. 

Federal pay legislation.—Provided 6-per- 
cent across-the-board increases for the sal- 
aries of Federal emiployees who are paid un- 
der statutory salary systems (the postal 
field service, the general schedule of the clas- 
sified civil service, the Department of Med- 
icine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the Foreign Service) and em- 
ployees paid under other salary systems (leg- 
islative employees; judges of the’ District of 
Columbia, Court of General Sessions, Court 
of Appeals, and Tax Court; and staffs of 
former Presidents), except wage board em- 
ployees in the legislative, executive and ju- 
dicial branches of the Government; and pro- 
vided a 6-percent increase to military per- 
sonnel under the provisions of Public Law 
90-207; made pay retroactive to the first day 
of the first pay period which began Decem- 
ber 27, 1969. Public Law 91-231. 

Foreign Service retirement adjustments,— 
Brought the retirement benefits and financ- 
ing of the Foreign Service Retirement and 
Disability System into line with those con- 
tained in legislation relating to the Civil 
Service Retirement System which became ef- 
fective on October 20, 1960 (Public Law 91- 
93). Public Law 91-201. 

Government Printing office—Overtime 
compensation.—Authorized the Public Print- 
er to grant employees paid on an annual ba- 
sis compensatory time off from duty instead 
of overtime pay for overtime work. Public 
Law 91-369. 

Government Printing Office—Special po- 
licemen.—Authorized the Public Printer or 
his delegate to designate employees of the 
Government Printing Office to serve as spe- 
cial policemen to protect persons and prop- 
erty in premises and adjacent areas occupied 
by or under the control of that office. Public 
Law 91-359. 

Health benejits—Increases the amount 
paid by the Federal Government toward the 
cost of the premium charged for health in- 
surance authorized by the Federal Employees 
Health Benefits Act from $1.62 (for self only) 
or $3.94 (for family coverage) for each bi- 
weekly pay period (which in practice is 
about 24 percent of the average cost of high 
option family insurance) to a permanent 
level of 40 percent of the average premium 
charged for high Option coverage offered by 
the six largest insurance programs operating 
under the act. H.R. 16968. P/H 7/9/70. P/S 
amended 9/9/70. H. agreed to Senate amend- 
ment with an amendment 9/10/70. 

Job Evaluation Policy Act.—Improved po- 
sition classification systems within’ the. ex- 
ecutive branch by éstablishing an orderly 
procedure for the study of ways to improve 
current classification with a view to the es- 
tablishment of a comprehensive plan for the 
establishment of a coordinated system of 
job evaluation and ranking and by providing 
for the appointment by the Civil Service 
Commission of a special organizational unit 
within the Commission to prepare the plan 
and requiring the Commission to submit to 
the President and Congress within one year 
an interim report and to complete its activi- 
ties within two years at which time it shall 
submit its recommendations to the President 
who shall submit recommendations to Con- 
gress. Public Law 91-216. 

Protecting privacy and the rights of Fed- 
eral employees.—Prohibits indiscriminate ex- 
ecutive branch requirements that employees 
and applicants for Government employment 
disclose their race, religion or national origin; 
attend Government-sponsored meetings and 
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lectures’ or participate im outside activities 
unrelated to their employment; report on 
their outside activities or undertaking un- 
related to their work; submit to questioning 
about their religion, personal relationships or 
sexual attitudes through interviews, psycho- 
logical tests, or polygraphs; support political 
candidates or attend political meetings; 
makes it illegal to coerce an employee to buy 
bonds or make charitable contributions; pro- 
hibits dfficials from requiring an employee to 
disclose his own personal assets, liabilities, or 
expenditures, or those of any member of his 
family unless, in the case of certain specified 
employees, such items would tend to show a 
conflict of interest; provides a right to have 
a counsel or other person present, if the 
employee wishes, at an interview which may 
lead to disciplinary proceedings; accords the 
right to a civil action in a Federal court for 
violation or threatened violation of the act; 
and establishes a Board on Employees’ Rights 
to receive and conduct hearings on com- 
plaints of violation of the act and to deter- 
mine and administer remedies and penalties. 
S. 782. P/S 5/19/70. 

Wage board employees.—Provides an equi- 
table system for fixing pay scales for pre- 
vailing rate employees of the Government by 
establishing one system of rules under one 
agency’s jurisdiction to insure that Federal 
employees in the same area working for dif- 
ferent agencies will be paid the same rate 
for doing the same kind of work, that the 
same criteria are used by one agency as by 
another in surveying prevailing rates to es- 
tablish Federal wages, and that employees 
have adequate and fair representation within 
the groups vested with carrying out the 
established policies. H.R. 17809. P/H 9/9/70. 
P/S amended 9/10/70. 

General Government 

Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 
1970.—Provides for final legislative settle- 
ment of the claims of the Alaska Native peo- 
ple to the lands which now comprise the 
State of Alaska and extinguishes all Native 
claims to said lands; provides as compensa- 
tion for the extinguishment of these claims 
substantial land grants to both individuals 
and to Native village corporations; appro- 
priates Federal funds of $500 million to be 
paid over a 12-year period; grants the Alaska 
Native people a right to share in revenues 
derived from the mineral resources of 
Alaska until $500 million has been received; 
provides for the organization of corporate 
enterprises to administer funds granted by 
the bill; protects subsistence resources used 
by Alaska Native people; and authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to dispose of oil and 
other leasable minerals on the public lands 
in Alaska by competitive bid where there is 
competitive interest in the lands to be leased. 
S. 1830. P/S 7/15/70. 

American Revolution Bicentennial Com- 
mission.—Authorizes appropriations of $373,- 
000 for fiscal year 1971, for the Commission's 
ot hb ong S. 3680. P/S 6/26/70. H.R. 16408. H. 
Cal, 

Bankruptcy Laws Commission.—Estab- 
lished a Commission on the Bankruptcy Laws 
of the United States to study, analyze, 
evaluate and recommend changes in the 
Bankruptcy Act and to submit a comprehen- 
sive report of its activities and recommenda- 
tions to the President, Chief Justice, and 
Congress within 2 years of enactment. Pub- 
lic Law 91-354. 

Canal Zone government.—Cash relief pay- 
ments: Amended the Canal Zone Code to 
adjust cash relief payments (to be paid from 
Canal tolls at no cost to the Federal govern- 
ment) to noncitizen former employees of the 
Canal Zone Government whose services ter- 
minated prior to 1958 by providing for ad- 
justment of future payments on the basis of 
cost-of-living under provisions of the United 
States Code pertaining to civil service retire- 
ment annuities; and extended the eligibility 
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for cash relief payments to surviving widows 
of such former employees. Public Law 91-355. 

Coalinga Canal, Calif—Changed the name 
of the Pleasant Valley Canal, a feature of 
the San Luis unit of the Central Valley proj- 
ect in California, to the Coalinga Canal. 
Public Law 91-336. 

Commission on Population Growth and 
the American Future—Established a com- 
mission to be called the Commission on 
Population Growth and the American Fu- 
ture to conduct and sponsor studies and re- 
search and to make such recommendations 
as may be necessary to provide information 
and education to all levels of government in 
the United States, and to the public, re- 
garding a broad range of problems associated 
with population growth and their implica- 
tion for America’s future. Public Law 91-213. 

Disaster assistance,—Provides a permanent, 
comprehensive program for Federal disaster 
assistance and strengthens the organization 
and administrative machinery needed to im- 
plement the program in an orderly and ef- 
fective manner; enables the extension of 
needed emergency relief and recovery assist- 
ance to individuals, organizations, busi- 
nesses, and States and local communities 
suffering from a major disaster; authorizes 
Federal assistance for private as well as pub- 
lic losses suffered in a major disaster which 
the President determines to be of “suffi- 
cient severity and magnitude to warrant dis- 
aster assistance by the Federal Government 
to supplement the efforts and available re- 
sources of States, local governments and re- 
lief organizations in alleviating the damage, 
loss, hardship or suffering caused thereby and 
respecting which the Governor of any State 
in which such catastrophe occurs or 
threatens to occur certifies the need for dis- 
aster assistance under this Act and gives 
assurance of expenditure of a reasonable 
amount of the funds of such State, its local 
governments, or other agencies for the same 
or similar purposes with respect to such 
catastrophe"; consolidates into one Act and 
repeals the three major existing Federal 
disaster. assistance laws; makes changes in 
the Small Business disaster loam program, 
Farmers.. Home Administration emergency 
loans, and Veterans’ Administration loans. 
S. 1619. P/S 9/9/70. 

Disposition of -esecutive records.—Abol- 
ished the Joint Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Executive Papers and transferred its 
functions to the General Services Adminis- 
tration, operating in collaboration with the 
National Archives, and provided for the dis- 
posal of Goyernment records insufficiently 
yaluable to. merit retention. Public Law 
91-287. 

Family planning services and population 
research activities—-Makes comprehensive, 
voluntary family planning services and re- 
lated information available to all persons in 
the United States desiring such services; 
provides greatly increased support for bio- 
medical, behavioral, -and - operational re- 
search relevant to family planning and popu- 
lation; provides for development and dis- 
semination of information on_ population 
growth; provides for coordination and cen- 
tralization of the administration of family 
planning and population research programs 
conducted by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW); authorizes 
$89.750 million in fiscal year 1971, rising in 
increments of $53.250 million per year to 
$307.750 million in fiscal year 1975 for a new 
5-year program of grants and contracts ad- 
ministered by HEW; establishes an Office of 
Population Affairs in HEW, headed by the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Population 
Affairs, to exercise direct authority and con- 
trol over family planning grant and popula- 
tion research programs operated by HEW, to 
coordinate and evaluate other HEW family 
planning and population-related programs, 
and to provide liaison with other Federal 
agencies carrying out programs in this field; 
requires HEW to submit to Congress a 5-year 
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plan for extension of services to all persons 
having need of them, for research programs, 
and for training programs and provides for 
annual reports to Congress on progress under 
the plan. S. 2108. P/S 7/14/70. 

Fire protection contracts on public lands.— 
Confers on the Secretary of Interior authority 
parallel to that of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with respect to the suppression of fires 
on large areas of the public lands and allows 
him to enter into contracts for tanker air- 
craft, and for other kinds of aircraft, sup- 
plies, and services, for an entire fire season, 
and to renew such contracts not more than 
twice. S. 3777. P/S.7/1/70. 

Fire research and safety act authoriza- 
tion.—Authorizes to be appropriated-to the 
Department of Commerce such sums as may 
be necessary for fiscal years 1971 and 1972 
(not to exceed a total of $5 million) and 
such sums as may be necessary for succeed- 
ing fiscal years to carry out the purposes of 
the Fire Research and Safety Act of. 1968. 
S. 3766. P/S 7/31/70. H.R. 16538. H. Cal. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
mission.—Authorized. $75,000 for the con- 
tinued operation of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial Commission. Public 
Law 91-398, 

Full Opportunity Act—Establishes full 
social opportunity for all Americans as a 
national goal, and declares this goal to be a 
continuing responsibility of the Federal 
Government, consistent with the primary 
responsibilities of State and local govern- 
ments; describes the goal as embracing such 
areas as educational and ,vocationa: oppor- 
tunities, access to housing and health care, 
and the provision of special assistance to the 
handicapped and other less fortunate mem- 
bers of society; establishes institutions and 
procedures. for advancing this broad social 
goal, specifically: (1) a Council of Social 
Advisers in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent; and (2) am, annual Social Report by 
the President to the Congress; and estab- 
lishes within Congress an Office of Goals and 
Priorities Analysis to submit an snnual re- 
port, to Congress setting forth goals and 
priorities in the general context of needs, 
costs, available resources, and program effec- 
tiveness, S. 5. P/S 9/10/70. 

Government systems and equipment pur- 
chasing-—Authorizes. the Administrator of 
General. Services. to determine the system 
and equipment required for standard pas- 
senger motor vehicles (sedans and station 
wagons) -to be completely equipped for 
operation, and to purchase such additional 
systems and equipment as he finds to be 
other than customary for standard passenger 
motor vehicles, without regard to the maxi- 
mum price limitations established by law. 
S. 2763: P/S 5/28/70. H. Cal. 

“Johnny. Horizon” symbol.—Protects the 
symbol of Johnny Horizon (created by the 
Bureau of Land Management as part of an 
intensive public service antilitter program, 
with the theme: “This Land Is Your Land— 
Keep it Clean") from unauthorized use and 
permits the Department of the Interior to 
lic-nse its use for commercial purposes with 
the provision to collect royalties. S. 3838. P/S 
7/7/70. H. Cal. 

Land Conveyance, Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla.—Authorized the Secretary of the Air 
Force to donate, grant, and convey to the 
Board of Public Instruction of the county 
of Okaloosa, Florida, all right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to approxi- 
mately-135 acres of land; such land shall be 
used for the construction of school facili- 
ties.in the vicinity of Eglin Air Force Base to 
alleviate the severe overcrowding of schools 
in that area. Public Law 91-347. 

Mountain Standard Time Zone.—Author- 
ized the Secretary of Transportation to place 
El. Paso and Hudspeth Counties, Texas, in 
the mountain standard time zone. Public Law 
91-228. 

National Foundation on the Arts.and the 
Humanities Act amendments.—Authorized 
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$40 million; $60 million, and §80 million for 

fiscal years 1971, 1972, and, 1973, respectively, 
for the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities, provided that from the sums 
appropriated for any fiscal year, not less than 
$65,000 shali be allotted to each State and 
that any funds remaining after such an allot- 
ment shall be distributed among the States 
in equal amounts;\and made other amend- 
ments to the Act. Public Law 91-346. 

National Science Foundation authoriza- 
tion.—Authorized appropriations tothe Na- 
tional Science Foundation for the fiscal year 
1971 in the amount. of $537,730,000 out of 
money in the Treasury. not otherwise appro- 
priated and $2 million in foreign currencies 
which the Treasury Department determines 
to be in excess to the normal requirements 
of the United States. Public Law 91-356. 

Oil and gas leases.—Conferred discretion- 
ary authority on the Secretary of Interior 
to prevent, administratively, termination of 
certain oil and .gas leases on Federal -lands 
and to reinstate terminated leases under cer- 
tain limitations and conditions. Public Law 
91-245. 

Plymouth-Provincetown Celebration Com- 
mission.—Creates a commission to develop 
suitable plans for and conduct of the cele- 
bration in.1970 of the 350th anniversary. of 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Provincetown 
and Plymouth, and authorizes $100,000 for 
the Commission's work. S. 2916. P/S 6/26/70. 

Postal Reorganization Act.—Established 
the United States Postal Service as an, inde- 
pendent establishment within the executive 
branch; provided that all powers of the Post- 
al Service shall be directed and exercised by 
an eleven-member Board of Governors, nine 
of whom shall be appointed by the President 
(no more than five of whom may be members 
of the same political party), the Postmaster 
General to be appointed a governor, by the 
nine, and the Depuy Postmaster General to 
be a governor chosen by those ten; estab- 
lished a. thirteen member Advisory Council 
to advise the Postal Service on all aspects of 
postal operations; authorized collective bar- 
gaining over wages, hours, grievance proce- 
dures, seniority rights, promotions.and other 
matters subject to collective bargaining in 
the private sector, with final and binding 
arbitration to resolve impasses in lieu of 
the right to strike; provided that right-to- 
work laws shall be applicable to postal em- 
ployees; made postal employees members 
of the Postal Career Service, which shall be 
a part of the Civil Service; prohibited politi- 
cal influence in the selection or promotion 
of postal personnel; empowered the Postal 
Service to raise.up to $10 billion through 
the issue of bonds; required that postal rates 
to afford the annual revenues necessary to 
operate the Postal Service be recommended 
to the Board of Governors by an independ- 
ent five-member Postal Rate Commission, 
subject, to veto by a unanimous decision of 
the Board or by the Courts; prescribed an 
annual appropriation of approximately 10 
percent of the postal, budget to. be phased 
out over a 12-year period; and provided an 
8 percent salary increase to postal employees 
to be effective retroactively to the first day 
of the first pay period that begins on or after 
April 16, 1970. Public Law 91-375. 

Postal service —Makes technical changes in 
the reference to certain provisions of law 
relating to the postal service which are codi- 
fied in the United States Code; made no 
substantive changes in law. S. 3396. P/S 
3/4/70. 

Sea Grant College and Program Act amend- 
ments—Provided for further funding of the 
National Sea Grant College and Program Act 
through fiscal year 1973, authorizing $20 
million, $25 million, and $30 million for fiscal 
years 1971, 1972, and 1973, respectively. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Additional members of Board of Regents— 


Authorizes the appointment of three addi- 
tional citizen regents to the Board of Regents 
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of the Smithsonian Institution, increasing 
the membership of the Board from 14 to 17 
members. H.R. 14218. P/H 12/16/69. P/S 
amended 8/18/70. 

Facilities construction—Authorized the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution to plan and construct museum sup- 
port and depository facilities; limited the 
authorized appropriations to $500,000; speci- 
fied that the proposed museum facilities be 
constructed on land presently within the 
metropolitan area of the District of Colum- 
bia; and limited the use of the appropriated 
funds to pre planning and design 
of the facilities. S 209. P/S 7/17/70. 

Museum programs authorization.—Author- 
izes $1 million for each of fiscal years 1972, 
1973, and 1974 for purposes of the National 
Museum Act of 1966, and an additional $300,- 
000 for each of those fiscal years for museum 
assistance programs to be allocated equally 
among specified museum assistance programs 
of the Smithsonian Institution, the National 
Foundation on the Arts, and the National 
Foundation on the Humanities. S. 704. P/S 
8/7/70. 

Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands.— 
Increases the authorization from $50 mil- 
lion to $60 million for the fiscal year 
1971 and authorizes $60 million for fiscal 
year 1972 for the Trust Territory of the Pa- 
cific Islands for civil works and administra- 
tive programs. S. 3479. P/S 5/18/70. H.R. 
15978. H. Cal. 

Use of Personal Checks To Pay Postal 
Services.—Permits the acceptance of checks 
and nonpostal money orders in payment 
for postal charges and services; relieves 
postal employees of personal financial 
Mability for accepting personal checks from 
postal patrons in the course of business; 
provides penalties for presenting bad checks 
and bad postal money orders in payment for 
postal charges and services. S. 3397. P/S 
3/4/70. 


Health 
Air Pollution Compacts 


Mid-Atlantic States——Gives Congressional 
consent and approval to a compact between 
the States of Connecticut, New Jersey, and 
New York to enter into an interstate compact 
on air pollution and grants consent to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
State of Delaware to join in such compact. 
S.J. Res. 53. P/S 6/2/70. 

Ohio-West Virginia—Gives Congressional 
consent to the interstate compact on air 
pollution between the States of Ohio and 
West Virginia and grants to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and the State of 
Kentucky to join in the compact. S. 2707. P/S 
2/2/70. 

Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism Prevention, 
Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970.— 
Establishes a National Institute for the Pre- 
vention and Control of Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism within the Public Health Serv- 
ice, through which the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall coordinate all 
Federal health, rehabilitation, and other 
social programs related to the prevention 
and treatment of alcohol abuse and alco- 
holism and administer the programs estab- 
lished by the bill; provides for extensive Fed- 
eral assistance to State and local programs 
in order to promote effective treatment and 
rehabilitation programs for alcoholics 
throughout the country; authorizes for for- 
mula grants to States $20 million, $25 mil- 
lion, and $30 million for fiscal years 1971, 
1972, and 1973, respectively, for project grants 
to State and local agencies $60 million, $100 
million, and $160 million for fiscal years 
1971, 1972, and 1973, respectively; requires 
the utilization of all existing Federal legis- 
lation providing for Federal or federally as- 
sisted research, prevention, treatment, or 
rehabilitation programs in such fields as 
health, education, welfare, and highway 
safety in order to effectively reduce the in- 
cidence of alcohol abuse and alcoholism 
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throughout the Nation. S. 3835. 
8/10/70. 

Cancer conquest.—Expresses the sense of 
Congress that the conquest of cancer is a 
national crusade to be accomplished by 1976 
as an appropriate commemoration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the independ- 
ence of our country and that sufficient funds 
be appropriated to carried out said crusade 
so that the citizens of this land and other 
lands may be delivered from the greatest 
medical scourge in history. H. Con. Res. 675. 
P/H 7/15/70. P/S amended 8/28/70. 

Community mental health centers amend- 
ments.—Improved and extended for 3 years 
the Community Mental Health Centers Act; 
authorized for construction grants $80 mil- 
lion, $90 million, and $100 million for fiscal 
years 1971, 1972, and 1973, respectively; au- 
thorizes for grants for initial operation of 
community mental health centers $45 mil- 
lion, $50 million, and $60 million for fiscal 
years 1971, 1972, and 1973, respectively; ex- 
tended the program for facilities and services 
for alcoholics and narcotic addicts for 3 years 
and authorized therefor $30 million, $35 mil- 
lion, and $40 million for fiscal years 1971, 
1972, and 1973, respectively; and reduced the 
authorization for fiscal 1970 from $25 million 
to $15 million; added a program of special 
facilities, personnel and services for children 
and authorized therefor $12 million, $20 mil- 
lion and $30 million, for fiscal years 1971, 
1972, and 1973, respectively. Public Law 91- 
211. 

Developmental Disabilities Services and 
Facilities Construction Act.—Extends and 
amends the Mental Retardation Facilities 
Construction Act of 1963; authorizes $100 
million, $125 million, and $150 million for 
fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 1973, respectively, 
for grants to assist States in developing 
and implementing a comprehensive and con- 
tinuing plan for providing services to persons 
affected by mental retardation and other 
developmental disabilities; expands the pro- 
gram for the construction and development 
of university-affiliated facilities and author- 
izes therefor $7 million, $11 million and $15 
million for fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 1973, 
respectively, for demonstration and training 
grants, and $20 million for each of fiscal 
years 1971 through 1975 for construction 
grants; and places special emphasis on the 
need for facilities and services for the re- 
tarded in areas of urban and rural poverty. 
S. 2846. P/S 4/18/70. P/H amended 7/30/70. 
In conference. 

Family Practice of Medicine Act of 1970— 
Authorizes a 65-year pi of grants 
through fiscal year 1975 to medical schools to 
operate separate departments devoted to 
teaching and instruction in all phases of 
family practice, to construct facilities appro- 
priate to carry out family practice training 
programs whether as a part of a medical 
school or as a separate outpatient or similar 
facility, to operate or participate in special 
training programs for paramedical personnel 
in the field of family medicine, to operate 
or participate in special training programs 
for medical personnel to head departments 
of family practice or otherwise teach family 
practice in medical schools; authorizes 
grants to public or private nonprofit hos- 
pitals for the operation of special profes- 
sional training programs in family medicine 
for medical students, interns, or residents, to 
construct facilities appropriate to carry out 
these programs whether as part of a hos- 
pital or as a separate outpatient or similar 
facility, to provide scholarships, fellowships, 
or stipends to interns, residents, or other 
medical personnel who are in need of such 
assistance to participate im accredited 
training programs in the field of family medi- 
cine and who plan to specialize or work in 
the practice of family medicine, to operate 
or participate in special p. for train- 
ing paramedical personnel in the field of 
family medicine; authorizes for grants to 
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medical schools and hospitals appropria- 
tions of $50 million for fiscal year 1971, $75 
million for fiscal year 1972, and $100 million 
each for fiscal years 1973, 1974, and 1975; 
enables the Secretary of HEW to assist 
medical schools, graduate schools, universi- 
ties, hospitals, and other public or private 
institutions in more effectively dealing with 
the problems of malnutrition and for such 
programs authorizes $32 million for each of 
5 fiscal years beginning with fiscal year 1971. 
S, 3418. P/S 9/14/70. 

Health Training Improvement Act of 
1970.— Extends for 5 years and improves the 
Allied Health Professions Personnel Train- 
ing Act of 1966 and authorizes for training 
of allied health professions personnel $79.25 
million for fiscal year 1971, $97 million for 
fiscal year 1972, $118.25 million for fiscal year 
1973, $138.5 million for fiscal year 1974, and 
$158.75 million for fiscal year 1975. Such 
funds are allocated to the categories of con- 
struction grants, basic improvement grants 
(formula), special project grants, advanced 
traineeships, development of new methods, 
utilization of educational talent, scholar- 
ship grants, work-study programs, and stu- 
dent loans; additionally creates a new emer- 
gency 1-year $100 million program of spe- 
cial project grants for certain medical and 
dental schools in financial distress. S. 3586. 
P/S 7/13/70. P/H amended 7/30/70. In con- 
ference. 

Heart disease, cancer, stroke, and kidney 
disease amendments.—Extends regional med- 
ical pi for 5 years through June 30, 
1975 and authorizes therefor $1.1 billion for 
grants; adds “kidney disease” and “other 
major diseases and conditions” to the orig- 
inal three programs covered—heart disease, 
cancer, and stroke—and provides that a max- 
imum of $15 million of the amount appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1971 be available for 
kidney disease activities; authorizes $1.987 
million for comprehensive planning and sery- 
ices; authorizes $503 million for health sery- 
ices research and development; creates a 
National Council on Health Policy and au- 
thorizes through fiscal year 1975 $4 million 
therefor; facilitates the group practice of 
medicine; and makes other in, and 
additions to, existing law. H.R. 17570. P/H 
8/12/70. P/S amended 9/9/70. 

Medical facilities construction and mod- 
ernization amendments.—Authorized $1.29 
billion in grants to the States for construc- 
tion or modernization of hospitals and other 
health facilities for fiscal years 1971, 1972, 
and 1973; established a new 3-year program 
of guaranteed loans to cover up to 90% of 
the cost to private nonprofit agencies for 
medical facility construction or moderniza- 
tion and a program of direct loans for con- 
struction or modernization of public fa- 
cilities and for such loans authorized $1.5 
billion for fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 1973, 
but not more than $500 million per year; pro- 
vided a new 3-year $20 million per year pro- 
gram of project grants to assist in the mod- 
ernization or construction of emergency 
rooms in general hospitals and transporta- 
tion systems; provides for reports on the 
health consequences of the use of mari- 
huana; and made other legislative changes. 
Public Law 91-296. 

Medical Library Assistance Extension 
Act.—Extended for 3 years the current pro- 
gram to provide financial assistance for the 
construction of health library facilities; to 
support training of health librarians and 
other information specialists; to expand and 
improve health library services through the 
provision of grants for library resources; to 
support projects of research and develop- 
ment in the field of health communications, 
and related special scientific projects; to sup- 
port the development of a national system 
of regional medical libraries; and to support 
selected biomedical scientific publications 
projects; and authorized for funding these 
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programs $63 million for fiscal years 1971 
through 1973. Public Law 91-212. 

Migrant health services—Extended until 
June 30, 1973, the authority of the Public 
Health Service Act to improve health sery- 
ices and the health conditions of domestic 
agricultural migratory workers and their 
families, and provided for this purpose in- 
creased funding authorizations of $20 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1971, $25 million for fiscal 
year 1972, and $30 million for fiscal year 
1973. Public Law 91-209. 

Poison Prevention Packaging Act.—Amends 
the Federal Hazardous Substances Act to 
provide for child-resistant packaging to pro- 
tect children from serious personal injury or 
serious illness resulting from handling, using, 
or ingesting any hazardous household sub- 
stance; authorizes the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to determine those 
substances to be specially packaged and to 
establish g performance standards; 
sets penalties for failure to conform to those 
standards; and creates a technical advisory 
committee to advise the Secretary. S. 2162. 
P/S 5/11/70. 

Public Health Cigarette Smoking Act— 
Prohibited all broadcast advertising of ciga- 
rettes after January 1, 1971; strengthened the 
warning on cigarette packages by changing it 
from “Caution: Cigarette Smoking May Be 
Hazardous to Your Health” to “Warning: 
The Surgeon General Has Determined That 
Cigarette Smoking is Dangerous to Your 
Health”; prohibited States from regulating 
cigarette advertising; and suspended until 
July 1971 a Federal Trade Commission rule 
which would require warnings in print ciga- 
rette advertising. Public Law 91-222. 

Public health training —Amended the Pub- 
lic Health Services Act to extend for three 
additional fiscal years the authority to make 
formula grants to schools of public health 
and authorized therefor $9 million, $12 mil- 
Hon and $15 million for fiscal years 1971, 
1972 and 1973, respectively; to extend 
through fiscal year 1973 project grants for 
graduate or specialized training in public 
health and authorized therefor $14 million, 
$15 million and $16 million for fiscal years 
1971, 1972, and 1973, respectively; to extend 
for two fiscal years project grants for 
traineeships for professional health person- 
nel and authorized therefor $16 million and 
$18 million for fiscal years 1972 and 1973, 
respectively. Public Law 91-208. 


Water Pollution Compact 


Potomac Valley Conservancy District Com- 
pact amendments—Grants the consent of 
Congress to the States of Maryland and 
West Virginia and the Commonwealths of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania and the District 
of Columbia, as signatory bodies, for certain 
amendments to the compact creating the 
Potomac Valley Conservancy District and es- 
tablishing the Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin. S.J. Res. 67. P/S 
8/14/70. H.J. Res, 1179. H. Cal. 

Housing 

College housing debt service grants.—Pro- 
vides an additional $2.6 million authoriza- 
tion for college housing interest subsidy 
grants, thereby the total available 
for fiscal year 1971 $6.8 million. S.J. Res. 196, 
P/S 5/15/70. 

Emergency Home Finance Act—Increased 
the availability of mortgage credit for the 
financing of urgently needed housing; au- 
thorized $250 million to subsidize the in- 
terest on loans made by Federal home loan 
banks to savings and loan associations and 
other member borrowers of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board (FHLBB) system, and 
required the FHLBB to establish a maximum 
“spread” between the rate charged by the 
home loan bank and that charged by the 
savings and loan association, thus passing 
maximum benefits to the home buyer; ex- 
panded the scope of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association (FNMA) to include 
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conventional as well as Federally insured and 
guaranteed mortgages in its secondary 
market operations; established an identical 
secondary market institution through the 
FHLBB for conventional and Federally in- 
sured and guaranteed mortgages; contained 
new Government National Mortgage Associ- 
ation (GNMA) special assistance authority 
amounting to $750 million and transferred 
another $750 million from the congressional 
authority to Presidential authority, and re- 
moved the existing par purchase restriction 
on the use of the $2 billion balance of funds 
now under congressional authority of the 
GNMA, thus making available for immediate 
use a total of $2.750 billion for Federally 
assisted low and moderate income housing; 
established a new interest subsidy program 
for middle-income housing through FNMA; 
renewed the authority of the Secretary cf 
Housing and Urban Development to set the 
maximum allowable interest rates for FHA 
and VA mortgages; made technical changes 
designed to assist savings and loan associa- 
tions to increase their deposits and thus 
make more mortgage funds available to the 
housing market. Public Law 91-351. 

Loans to lessees of nonfarm rural land.— 
Authorizes the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion to make rural housing loans under title 
V of the Housing Act of 1949 to lessees of 
nonfarm rural land. S. 3330. P/S 8/28/70. 

Paraplegic housing program,—Authorizes 
the Veterans’ Administration to make direct 
loans to eligible disabled veterans for assis- 
tance in acquiring specially adapted housing 
as defined in chapter 21 of title 38, United 
States Code. S. 3775. P/S 8/28/70. 

Indians 

Chemehuevi Tribe—Authorizes the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in the amount of $996,834.81 awarded 
to the Chemehuevi Tribe of Indians in In- 
dian Claims Commission dockets which funds 
were appropriated April 30, 1965. S. 4033. 
P/S 9/1/70. 

Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, and Semi- 
nole Nations of Oklahoma.—Provided that 
when a member, or the descendant of a mem- 
ber, of the Cherokee, Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
and Seminole Nations of Oklahoma dies with- 
out a will and has no heirs, his interests in 
any trust or restricted land, or in the rents 
therefrom, will escheat to the tribe. Public 
Law 91-240. 

Choctaw Tribe, Oklahoma.—Repealed the 
act of August 25, 1969, with respect to the 
final disposition of the affairs of the Choctaw 
Tribe, Oklahoma. Public Law 91-386. 

Coeur D'Alene Indian Reservation—aAu- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to ap- 
prove the sale, exchange, or encumbrance of 
tribal lands and to sell or exchange indi- 
vidually owned trust lands or interests there- 
in held in multiple ownership to other In- 
dians if the sale or exchange is authorized 
by the owners of at least a majority of the 
interests in such lands. S. 3487. P/S 9/1/70. 

Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla In- 
dian Reservation.—Authorized the Confed- 
erated Tribes of Umatilla Indian Reservation 
to use a $2,450,000 judgment recovered 
against the United States in the Indian 
Claims Commission, and accumulated in- 
terest. Public Law 91-259. 

Confederated Tribes of Weas, Piankashaws, 
Peorias and Kaskaskias——Provided for a per 
capita distribution of 3 judgments by the 
Indian Claims Commission totaling $2,049,- 
273 that have been recovered on behalf of the 
Confederated Tribes of Weas, Piankashaws, 
Peorlas and Kaskaskias and provided that 
any per capita share the Secretary of In- 
terior is unable to deliver within two years 
shall revert to the Peoria Tribe. Public Law 
91-364. 

Educational facilities for Indian children.— 
Authorizes the appropriation of $27,400,000 
annually for each of fiscal years 1971, 1972 
and 1973 to aid public school districts near 
Indian reservations in the construction of 
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classrooms, housing and other necessary edu- 
cational facilities for Indian children attend- 
ing these schools, S.J. Res. 144. P/S 5/19/70. 

Five Civilized Tribes and Osage Tribe of 
Okiahoma.—Amends certain Federal laws re- 
lating to the administration of the affairs of 
members of the Five Civilized Tribes and of 
the Osage Tribe in Oklahoma to remove a hi- 
atus brought about by the adoption in Okla- 
homa of a constitutional amendment estab- 
lishing a new judicial department for that 
State. S. 2362. P/S 4/30/70. 

Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma—Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
vey to certain individual members of the 
Five Civilized Tribes interests in former re- 
stricted lands that were acquired by the 
United States pursuant to the Oklahoma In- 
dian Welfare Act of 1936. S. 1498. P/S 
4/27/70. 

Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma—Au- 
thorizes each of the Five Civilized Tribes of 
Oklahoma (Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, Semi- 
nole and Chickasaw) to popularly elect their 
principal officers and makes clear that for 
purposes of developing election procedures 
the current leadership shall bear responsi- 
bility. S. 3116. P/S 4/27/70. 

Fort Belknap Indian irrigation project, 
Montana—aAuthorized the of the 
Interior to transfer title for the facilities of 
the Brown unit of the Fort Belknap Indian 
irrigation project to the owners of the lands 
served by the unit; provided that the land- 
owners assume responsibility for operation 
and maintenance; cancelled all outstanding 
operation and maintenance charges and de- 
ferred construction charges on the project. 
Public Law 91-251. 

Fort Belknap Indian Reservation, Mon- 
tana.—Amends the Act of March 3, 1921, 
pe peoridpn for allotment of lands on the 


Fort Berthold Reservation, North Dakota.— 
Authorizes the mo of tribal land 
on the Fort Berthold Reservation acquired af- 
ter the date of enactment of this legisla- 
tion and provides that resulting funds are to 
be used to buy lands within the reservation 
to improve the tribal land base. S. 774. P/S 
5/11/70. 

Hopi Indian Tribe, Arizona.—Gave the gov- 
erning body of the Hopi Tribe the authorities 
it needs to develop the Hopi Industrial Park, 
Public Law 91-264. 

Hualapai Tribe, Arizona.—Authorized the 
use of a judgment recovered against the 
United States by the Hualapai Tribe of In- 
dians in Indian Claims Commission Docket 
No. 90. The net amount available is $2,974,- 
612. H.R, 13434. Public Law 91- . 

Inter-Tribal Council, Inc, Miami, Okla- 
homa.—Authorizes and directs the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey without considera- 
tion 114 acres of surplus Federal land in Ok- 
lahoma to an organization known as the 
Inter-Tribal Council Incorporated, Miami, 
Oklahoma, which will encourage labor-ori- 
ented industries to locate on this acreage, 
thus raising the socioeconomic level of the 
tribal members residing in the area through 
the creation of jobs and better housing. 
S. 886. P/S 5/15/70. 

Lae du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior 
Chippewa Indians, Wisconsin.—Conveys the 
beneficial interest in 40 acres of federally 
owned land to the Lac du Flambeau Tribe of 
Wisconsin, subject to valid existing rights- 
of-way and the right of the State of Wis- 
consin to use the fire observation tower lo- 
cated on the land for so long as needed and 
provides that the Indian Claims Commission 
will determine the extent to which the value 
of the beneficial interest conveyed should or 
should not be set off against any claims 
against the United States Government de- 
ooo by the Commission. S. 1751. P/S 
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Loans to Indian tribes—Provided author- 
ity for the Farmers Home Administration 
(FHA) to make loans to Indian tribes for the 
purchase of land within their reservations; 
permitted any tribe to mortgage its land as 
security for such a FHA loan; permitted the 
tribe to waive immunity from suit without 
its consent as a part of its loan agreement; 
excepted trust lands from the FHA Act pro- 
vision that land mortgaged to secure a loan 
shall be subject to local taxation; permitted 
the title to land acquired with loan funds to 
be taken in trust; provided that in addition 
to making direct loans from its direct loan 
account the FHA may instire loans to tribes 
made by commercial lending institutions; 
specified that the eight Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act corporations in Alaska are eligible 
for loans to buy land although they do not 
have reservations. Public Law 91-229. 

Potawatomi Indians.—Authorized the use 
of a judgment against the United States re- 
covered by the Citizen Band of Potawatomi 
Indians of Oklahoma in an Indian Claims 
Commission Docket, the net amount avail- 
able being $723,111. H.R. 14097. Public Law 
Wiig > 
Quapaw Indians, Oklahoma,—Extended for 
an additional period of 25 years from March 3, 
1971, the restrictions, tax exemptions, and 
limitations affecting lands of the Quapaw 
Indians in Oklahoma that were extended to 
that date by the act of July 27, 1939. Public 
Law 91-290. 

Reno-Sparks Indian Colony, Nevada.— 
Grants to the Reno-Sparks Indian Colony 
in Nevada the beneficial interest in and to 
28.38 acres of land the colony has been using 
and occupying since the land was acquired 
by the Federal Government by purchase from 
private individuals for use as homesites for 
nonreservation Indians, and authorizes the 
governing body of the colony, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
make long-term leases of land to members 
for homesites, dedicate lands for public pur- 
poses, contract for public facilities and other 
services, enact zoning, building, and sanitary 
regulations, and take action to establish 
proper boundaries of the colony lands. S. 3196. 
P/S 9/1/70. 

Sac and Fox Tribes of Oklahoma.—Author- 
ized the use of a judgment against the 
United States recovered by the Sac and Fox 
Tribes of Oklahoma in an Indian claims Com- 
mission Docket, the net amount available, 
including accrued interest, amounting to 
$703,345. H.R. 14827. Public Law 91- 

Sioux Tribe of the Fort Peck Indian Reser- 
vation, Montana.—Provided for a per capita 
distribution among the members of the tribe 
of a judgment of $1,161,354.41 against the 
United States recovered by the tribe. Public 
Law 91-283. 

Snohomish, Upper-Skagit, and Snoqual- 
mie-Skykomish Tribes.—Disposes of three 
separate awards of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission to the Snohomish, Upper Skagit, and 
Snoqualmie-Skykomish Tribes, in the total 
amount of $779,335.50. S. 4078. P/S 9/1/70. 

Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska,—Au- 
thorized the disposition of funds (previously 
appropriated, invested and amounting to $7 
million) awarded to the Tlingit and Haida 
Indians of Alaska by a judgment against the 
United States for land taken, principally the 
Tongass National Forest. Public Law 91-335. 

Tulalip Reservation, Washington.—Gave 
the Tulalip Tribes of the Tulalip Reserva- 
tion in Washington additional authority to 
acquire, manage, and dispose of tribal prop- 
erty. Public Law 91-274. 

Ute Tribe—Authorized by the Secretary 
of the Interior to reimburse the Ute Indian 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation 
for tribal funds that have been used for 
construction, operation, and maintenance of 
the Uintah Indian irrigation project, Utah; 
authorizes the payment of interest on the 
tribal funds used; and transfers the title to 
four pieces of land purchased by the United 
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States in connection with this project to 
the United States to be held in trust for 
the tribe. H.R. 16416. Public Law 91- . 

Ute Tribes.—Provides for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Confederated Bands of Ute In- 
dians in the Court of Claims, and a judg- 
ment in favor of the Ute Tribe of the Uintah 
and Ouray Reservation for and on behalf 
of the Uncompahgre Band of Ute Indians 
in an Indian Claims Commission docket. S. 
3997. P/S 9/1/70. 

Washoe Tribe of Nevada and California.— 
Set aside 80 acres of public domain in Al- 
pine County, California to carry out a pro- 
gram to assist certain Washoe Indians. Pub- 
lic Law 91-362. 

Yakima tribes—Provides for the disposi- 
tion of three awards totaling $2,210,991.40 
awarded to the Yakimas by the Indian Claims 
Commission as comparison for the value of 
reservation lands omitted through erroneous 
surveys of the boundaries of the Yakima 
Indian Reservation established by the treaty 
of June 9, 1855. S. 3337. P/S 5/15/70. H.R. 
15469. H. Cal. 

Yavapai-Prescott Community Reservation, 
Arizona.—Authorized lands on the Yavapai- 
Prescott Community Reservation to be leased 
for periods up to 99 years if a long-term lease 
will be in the best interest of the Indian 
owner. Public Law 91-275. 


International 


American prisoners of war in Southeast 
Asia,—Placed the Congress on record in sup- 
port of humane treatment for the United 
States prisoners of war and focused world 
attention on the failure of North Vietnam 
and the National Liberation Front to comply 
with the provisions of the Geneva conyention 
on the treatment of prisoners of war. H. 
Con, Res. 454. House adopted 12/15/69. Sen- 
ate adopted 2/18/70. 

Arms Control and Disarmament Act 
amendments.—Authorized the appropria- 
tion of $17.5 million for fiscal years 1971 and 
1972 for operations of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. Public Law 91-246. 

Convention on offenses and certain other 
acts committed on board aircraft—Imple- 
menting legislation—Amends the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to permit the United 
States to implement certain provisions of the 
Tokyo Convention, which was approved by 
the Senate on May 13, 1969 and is designed 
to promote aviation safety through estab- 
lishment of continuity of jurisdiction over 
criminal acts occurring onboard aircraft. S. 
2176. P/S 8/13/70. 

Convention relating to arbitral awards— 
Implementing legislation.—Implemented the 
Convention on the Recognition and Enforce- 
ment of Foreign Arbitral Awards which was 
approved by the Senate on October 4, 1968, 
creating a new chapter under title 9 of the 
United States Code (the Federal Arbitration 
Act) dealing exclusively with the recognition 
and enforcement of awards pursuant to the 
provisions of the convention. Public Law 
91-368. 

Gulf of Tonkin Resolution—Termina- 
tion.—Provides that under the authority of 
section 3 of the joint resolution commonly 
known as the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution and 
entitled “Joint resolution to promote the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity in Southeast Asia”, such joint resolu- 
tion shall be terminated effective upon ap- 
proval of both Houses of Congress. S. Con. 
Res. 64. Senate adopted 7/10/70. 

International biological program.—Au- 
thorize all Federal departments and agencies 
having functions or objectives related to the 
International Biological Program (IBP) to 
obligate or transfer money from appropriate 
funds and to provide such other support as 
may be appropriate to that effort; expresses 
the support and endorsement of the Con- 
gress for the International Biological Pro- 
gram; and declares that the provision by the 
United States of adequate financial and 
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other support for the IBP is a matter 
of priority. H.J. Res. 589, P/H 11/12/69. 
P/S amended 8/3/70. 

International expositions.—Established a 
Federal procedure for determination of en- 
dorsement of and participation in interna- 
tional expositions held in the United States; 
called on the President to make findings as 
to Official recognition of a domestically 
proposed exposition and to submit to Con- 
gress such proposals considered appropriate 
for Federal participation; and authorized ap- 
propriations not to exceed $200,000 in any 
fiscal year. Public Law 91-269. 

Military sales—Limitations on U.S. involve- 
ment in Cambodia—Authorizes $250 million 
for foreign sales for each of fiscal years 1970 
and 1971 and sets a credit ceiling of $300 
million in each of those fiscal years; places 
limitations on United States involvement in 
Cambodia; repeals the Gulf of Tokin resolu- 
tion effective at the end of the second ses- 
sion of the 91st Congress; requires that any 
sale or grant of the “International Fighter” 
aircraft, other than to Vietnam or sales 
through commercial channels, be made un- 
der the regular military grant aid and sales 
programs; places a $35 million ceiling on the 
amount of excess defense articles that may 
be given to foreign countries in any fiscal 
year; and makes other changes in, or addi- 
tions to, existing law. H.R. 15628. P/H 
3/24/70. P/S amended 6/30/70. In confer- 
ence. 

Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History.—Authorized an increase in the 
United States annual contributions to the 
Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History from $90,300 to $200,000 and author- 
ized the appropriation of $386,050 for the 
payment of arrearages incurred during fiscal 
years 1965-1969. Public Law 91-340. 

Peace Corps Act amendments.—Authorized 
$98.8 million for activities of the Peace Corps 
in fiscal year 1971; proposed new authorities 
to attract more highly skilled married volun- 
teers with children; broadened the language 
of the Peace Corps Act to encourage the de- 
velopment of, and participation in, interna- 
tional voluntary service programs and activ- 
ities and authorized up to $300,000 therefor 
in fiscal year 1971. Public Law 91-352. 

Retirement age for foreign service career 
ministers—Amends the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946 to lower the mandatory retirement 
age of career Ministers from age 65 to 60 
except while serving in positions to which 
they have been appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; and to provide for a retirement 
schedule for those career Ministers who are 
now past the mandatory retirement age. S. 
3691. P/S 6/19/70. 

Suspension of further deployment of of- 
fensive and defensive nuclear strategic weap- 
ons systems,—Expressed the sense of the Sen- 
ate that prompt negotiations between the 
Governments of the United States and the 
Soviet Union to seek agreed limitations of 
both offensive and defensive strategic weap- 
ons should be urgently pursued, and that 
the President of the United States should 
propose to the Government of the Soviet 
Union an immediate suspension by the 
United States and the Soviet Union of the 
further deployment of all offensive and de- 
fensive nuclear strategic weapons systems, 
subject to national verification or such other 
measures of observation and inspection as 
may be appropriate. S. Res. 211. Senate 
adopted 4/9/70. 

TREATIES 

Convention on the Privileges and Immu- 
nities of the United Nations—Accords cer- 
tain privileges and immunities to the United 
Nations, as an organization, and to the rep- 
resentatives of its Members, officials of the 
United Nations and experts on missions for 
the United Nations; for the most part, these 
privileges and immunities have already been 
conferred upon the United Nations through 
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the International Organizations Immunities 
Act of 1945 and the Headquarters Agreement 
of 1947. Ex. J(91st, 1st). Resolution of ratifi- 
cation agreed to 3/19/70. 

Extradition treaty with New Zealand.— 
This treaty follows generally the form and 
content of extradition treaties recently con- 
cluded by the U.S. Government. Under its 
coverage are 32 extraditable offenses includ- 
ing, for the first time, aircraft hijacking and 
offenses relating to narcotics and other dan- 
gerous drugs. Ex. O (91st, 2d). Resolution of 
ratification agreed to 5/27/70. 

Intellectual and industrial property con- 
ventions.—Both of the following refer to 
patents and copyrights: (1) The Conven- 
tion Establishing the World Intellectual 
Property Organization is to be responsible 
for the overall administrative activities of 
related organizations and the promotion of 
the protection of intellectual property on 
a worldwide basis, and (2) the Paris Con- 
vention for the Protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty Convention revised the Industrial Prop- 
erty Convention to bring its finances and 
structure and that of its Secretariat into line 
with the more modern principles of inter- 
national organization. Ex. A (91st, Ist). 
Resolution of ratification agreed to 2/28/70. 

Protocol to the Northwest Atlantic Fish- 
eries Convention.—Provides for the removal 
of the Convention's current restrictions re- 
lating to (1) the number of commissioners 
on each of the special panels established by 
the Convention; and (2) the kinds of meas- 
ures which the International Commission 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries may 
propose in order to achieve optimum utiliza- 
tion of fish stocks in the Convention area. 
Ex. I (9ist, 1st). Resolution of ratification 
agreed to 3/19/70. 

Radiotelephone stations agreement with 
Canada.—Provides for the reciprocal issu- 
ance of permits by the United States and 
Canada to licensed private operators of ra- 
diotelephone stations of one country while 
temporarily in the jurisdiction of the other. 
Ex. A (91st, 2d). Resolution of ratification 
agreed to 5/27/70. 

United Nations Headquarters expansion.— 
Authorizes a $20 million appropriation to 
the Secretary of State for a grant to be made 
to the United Nations to defray a portion of 
the cost of the expansion and improvement 
of its headquarters in New York City. S.J. 
Res. 173. P/S 7/10/70. 

U.S.-U.S.S.R. political erchange program.— 
Assists governmental officials of the United 
States and the Soviet Union through means 
of exchange of visits in making better in- 
formed judgments about world affairs in- 
volving the two countries; authorizes travel 
to the U.S.S.R. for not more than 1,000 
elected U.S. officials—including Members of 
Congress—and their spouses during a period 
of 5 years beginning February 1, 1971; pro- 
vides for efforts to facilitate comparable 
trips to the United States by Soviet officials; 
authorizes up to $5 million for the program 
over the 5-year period. S. 3127. P/S 4/20/70. 

Water pollution research—Fifth interna- 
tional conference.—Seeks the cooperation of 
the Federal and State Governments and all 
interested persons and organizations to as- 
sist in the Fifth International Conference on 
Water Pollution to be held in San Francisco, 
California, from July 26 through August 1, 
1970, and which will be reconvened in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, from August 2 through Au- 
gust 5, 1970. S.J. Res. 162. P/S 3/19/70. 

JUDICIAL 

Additional district judges.—Provided for 
the creation of 58 new permanent district 
judgeships throughout the United States 
and made amendments to the Judicial Code 
to enable the Federal courts more efficiently 
and expeditiously to handle the business 
brought before them. Public Law 91-272. 

Civil Rights Commission authorization.— 
Increases the annual authorization of the 
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Civil Rights Commission from $2,650,000 to 
$3,400,000 for each fiscal year, beginning 
with fiscal year 1970, and ending with Janu- 
ary 31, 1973, the termination date of the 
Commission, to reflect statutory pay in- 
creases and other increases in expense; in- 
creases the per diem amount payable to 
Commission members and consultants from 
$75 to $100; amends the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 to provide that any person defamed, 
degraded, or incriminated by a Commission 
report shall be provided an opportunity to 
answer the charges or allegations contained 
therein, and that said answer shall be an- 
nexed to the Commission report. S. 245. P/S 
7/14/70. H. Cal. 

Copyright protection ertension—Contin- 
ues until December 31, 1971 the renewal 
term of any copyright subsisting on the date 
of this resolution, or the term as previously 
extended by Public Law 87-668, Public Law 
89-442, Public Law 90-141, Public Law 90- 
416, Public Law 91-147, S.J. Res. 230. P/S 
8/17/70. 

Customs Courts Act—Modernized pro- 
cedures in the Customs Court and related 
administrative processes in the Bureau of 
Customs so that the Court and the Bureau 
will be better able to cope effectively and ex- 
peditiously with their rapidly expanding 
workload. Public Law 91-271. 

Federal Youth Corrections Act—Amended 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act to permit 
examiners to conduct interviews with youth 
offenders. Public Law 91-339. 

Immigration and Nationality Act amend- 
ments.—Facilitated the entry into the 
United States of certain classes of non-im- 
migrant aliens and altered the provisions of 
the Act regarding the applicability of the 
two-year foreign residence requirement for 
aliens in the United States as exchange visi- 
tors. Public Law 91-225. 

Immigration and Nationality Act amend- 
ments.—Struck from section 213 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act the require- 
ment that cash accepted by the Attorney 
General, under his discretionary authority 
to admit certain excludable aliens upon the 
giving of a bond or posting of cash, be de- 
posited in the postal savings system and pro- 
vided instead that the cash received as se- 
curity on bonds be deposited in the Treasury 
with interest thereon payable at a rate not 
to exceed 3 percent per annum. Public Law 
91-313. 

Jurisdiction of U.S. courts—Contract 
claims.—Provided courts of the United States 
with jurisdiction over contract claims against 
the following nonappropriated fund activi- 
ties: Army and Air Force Exchange Service; 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard ex- 
changes; and exchange councils of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and required that the United States be 
reimbursed for any judgments it pays as a 
result of a contract claim against one of the 
specified instrumentalities of the United 
States. Public Law 91-350. 


Mississippi District Court 


Provided for holding terms of the United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Mississippi at Gulfport, Mississippi. 
S. 3122. P/S 6/26/70. 

Provided for holding terms of the United 
States District Court for the Western Divi- 
sion of the Southern District of Mississippi 
at Natchez, Mississippi. S. 3225. P/S 8/20/70. 

Newspaper Preservation Act.—Provided, 
under certain conditions, for exempting from 
the antitrust laws, price fixing, profit pool- 
ing, and market division by competing news- 
papers if not more than one newspaper in- 
volved is a newspaper other than one “in 
probable danger of financial failure” or at 
the time a joint newspaper operation was 
entered into not more than one of the news- 
papers involved “was likely to remain or be- 
come a financially sound publication.” Public 
Law 91-353. 
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U.S. land titles—Amends section 355 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, to provide that 
the Attorney General is to be responsible for 
the approval of the sufficiency of titles to 
land acquired by the United States and that 
he may delegate this authority to other de- 
partments and agencies subject to his gen- 
eral supervision and regulation; to preserve 
the existing law permitting the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to approve land titles as to 
land acquired by that Authority; and for 
other purposes. Public Law 91-393. 

Voting Rights Act extension.—Extended 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 for 5 years; 
extended the suspension of literacy tests and 
of other tests and devices to all states; lim- 
ited residence requirements for voting in 
presidential elections by establishing nation- 
wide, uniform standards for such elections; 
and lowered the voting age to 18 in Federal, 
State and local elections. Public Law 91-285. 


Labor 


Railroad Adjustment Board.—Amended the 
Railway Labor Act to revise the organiza- 
tional structure of the first division of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board made 
necessary by the merger of unions represent- 
ing the trainmen, firemen, conductors, and 
switchmen into a new union, the United 
Transportation Union. Public Law 91-234. 

Railroad retirement.—Provided for a tax on 
railroad employers to cover the costs of the 
supplemental annuity program for em- 
ployees; placed that program on a permanent 
basis; and provided that any individual who 
renders service as an employee for compen- 
sation after the “supplemental annuity clos- 
ing date” applicable to him will not be en- 
titled to a supplemental annuity. Public Law 
91-215, 

Railroad Retirement Act amendments.— 
Amended the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 to provide temporarily (until June 30, 
1972) a 15 percent increase in annuities ret- 
roactive to January 1, 1970; provided that a 
study of the railroad retirement system and 
its financing shall be made by a 5-member 
Commission which is to submit its recom- 
mendations to the President and to Con- 
gress no later than July 1, 1971; and, in order 
to produce additional income for the retire- 
ment account, provided for a change in the 
procedure under which special obligations 
issued to the retirement account are re- 
deemed to make benefit payments, as well as 
a change in the interest computation rate 
on obligations to the account. Public Law 
91-377. 

Railway labor-management dispute.—Pre- 
vented a nationwide strike on railroads 
throughout the United States scheduled to 
occur at midnight, March 3, 1970, and pro- 
vided that for the 37-day period beginning 
with the enactment of this legislation (until 
April 11, 1970), strikes and lockouts occur- 
ring as a result of this dispute were pro- 
hibited. Public Law 91-203. 

Railway labor-management dispute—Pre- 
vented a nationwide strike on railroads 
throughout the United States which was 
previously prohibited by Public Law 91-203 
by putting into effect a “memorandum of 
understanding,” dated December 4, 1969, 
which memorandum was agreed to by the 
railroads and negotiators for the four shop- 
craft unions involved in the dispute and 
which is subject to renegotiation commenc- 
ing September 1, 1970, for changes effective 
on or after January 1, 1971. Public Law 
91-226. 

Memorials and Tributes 

Apollo 13 astronauts.—Expressed the Sen- 
ate’s commendation of the Apollo 13 astro- 
nauts—James Lovell, John L. Swigert, Jr., 
and Fred W. Haise, Jr.—for their fortitude 
and courage; extended support to their fami- 
lies, friends and all involved in their mission; 
and urged all who wished to and could com- 
ply to pause at 9 p.m., April 14, 1970, to ask 
the help of God in assuring the safe return of 
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the astronauts. S. Res. 388. Senate adopted. 
4/14/70. 

Commendation of heroism of airline 
pilots—Expressed the sense of the Senate 
that Eastern Airlines Captain Robert M. Wil- 
bur, Jr., and his co-pilot, the late James E. 
Hartley, be commended for their heroic ac- 
tion in averting a major air disaster on March 
17, 1970. S. Res. 375. Senate adopted 3/24/70. 

Everett McKinley Dirksen Building.— 
Named the existing Federal Office Building 
and United States Courthouse in Chicago, 
Illinois, in memory of the late Everett Mc- 
Kinley Dirkson, who served as a Member of 
Congress from Illinois from 1933 to 1969. 
Public Law 91-237. 

Goddard Rocket and Space Museum.—Pro- 
vides congressional recognition of the God- 
dard Rocket and Space Museum of the Ros- 
well Museum and Art Center, Roswell, New 
Mexico, as a fitting memorial to Dr. Robert 
H. Goddard, an outstanding pioneer in 
American rocketry. S. Con. Res. 49. Senate 
adopted 4/7/70. H. Cal. 

Harry S. Truman Dam and Reservoir, Mis- 
souri.—Renamed the Kaysinger Bluff Dam 
and Reservoir, Osage River Basin, Missouri, in 
honor of the 38rd President of the United 
States, the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Pub- 
lic Law 91-267. 

Honor America Day.—Granted Congres- 
sional recognition to the importance of the 
July 4, 1970, Honor America Day celebrations 
and called upon the people of the United 
States to observe such celebrations with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. H. Con. 
Res. 669. House adopted 6/29/70. Senate 
adopted 7/1/70. 

Jose Antonio Navarro commemorative 
medals.—Authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to strike and furnish to the San 
Antonio Conservation Society, without cost 
to the Federal Government, not more than 
100,000 medals in commemoration of the 
many contributions to the founding and 
early development of the State of Texas and 
the city of San Antonio by Jose Antonio 
Navarro. Public Law 91-244. 

Mary McLeod Bethune Memorial.—Ex- 
tended for 4 years the existing authority for 
the erection in the District of Columbia of 
a memorial in honor of Mary McLeod Beth- 
une, a prominent Negro educator, and in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the signing of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. Public Law 91-277. 

Newt Graham Lock and Dam.—Designates 
lock and dam No, 18 on the Verdigris River, 
Oklahoma, as the Newt Graham lock and 
dam, and the lake created thereby as the 
Newt Graham Lake, in honor of Newton R. 
Graham who contributed to the comprehen- 
sive development of the Arkansas River Ba- 
sin. S. 1500. P/S 5/25/70. 

Ohio Northern University commemora- 
tive medals—— Authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to strike and furnish to Ohio 
Northern University not more than 16,000 
national medals commemorating the 100th 
anniversary of the founding on August 15, 
1871, of Ohio Northern University, located in 
Ada, Ohio. Public Law 91-381. 

Ohio Northern University’s 100th anni- 
versary.—Extended Congress’ congratula- 
tions and greetings to Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity on the occasion of the 100th anni- 
versary of its founding. H. Con. Res. 575, 
House adopted 4/29/70. Senate adopted 
6/26/70. 

Ohio State University’s 100th anniver- 
sary—Extended Congress’ congratulations 
and greetings to Ohio State University on 
the occasion of the 100th anniversary of its 
founding. H. Con. Res, 573. House adopted 
4/29/70, Senate adopted 6/26/70. 

Peruvian earthquake.—Extended the sym- 
pathy of the Senate to the President and 
the people of Peru in the hour of their suf- 
fering and distress resulting from an earth- 
quake on May 31, 1970, causing loss of thou- 
sands of lives and destruction or devastation 
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of many towns and villages, rendering home- 
less and destitute many thousands of peo- 
ple. S. Res. 424. Senate adopted 6/29/70. 

Pick-Sloan Missouri River Basin pro- 
gram,—Designates the comprehensive Mis- 
souri River Basin development program as 
the Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin program in 
honor of W. G. Sloan and General Lewis A. 
Pick who contributed to the development 
of the water resources of the Nation and the 
Missouri River Basin. S. 1100. P/S 5/25/70. 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield.— 
Extended to Mike Mansfield the gratitude 
and admiration of the Senate for his out- 
standing performance as a Senator and as a 
Majority Leader, whereas he completed, on 
June 19, 1970, 9 years and 167 days as Ma- 
jority Leader of the United States Senate, 
a period of service exceeding that of any 
previous Majority Leader in the history of 
the United States Senate. S. Res. 423. Senate 
adopted 6/25/70. 

Stone Mountain Memorial medals—Au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Strike and furnish to the Stone Mountain 
Memorial Foundation, without cost to the 
Federal Government, not more than 500,000 
medals in commemoration of the completion 
of the carvings on Stone Mountain, Georgia, 
depicting heroes of the Confederacy. Public 
Law 91-254. 

Tribute to Gen. Omar N. Bradley and allied 
World War II victory in Europe.—Expressed 
the sense of Congress that, on the occasion 
of the 25th anniversary of V-E Day, and the 
formal opening of the General Omar N. 
Bradley historical collection, appropriate 
ceremonies be conducted at Carlisle Barracks, 
Pennsylvania. H. Con. Res. 207. House 
adopted 5/19/69. Senate adopted 2/10/70. 

U.S.S. “Utah” —Authorizes the Secretary 
of the Navy to take such action as is neces- 
sary to provide for erection of a flagpole on 
the remains of the battleship, U.S.S. “Utah”, 
the flying of the American flag over the re- 
mains of such battleship and the raising and 
lowering of such flag each day—such action 
in honor of the heroic men entombed in her 
hull on December 7, 1941. S. 583. P/S 7/10/70. 

William “Bill” Dannelly Reservoir, Ala- 
bama.—Changes the name of the Millery 
Ferry lock and dam, Alabama River, Ala- 
bama, as a tribute to Judge William “Bill” 
Dannelly, for his role in the development 
of the water resources of the Alabama- 
Coosa River Basin. S. 528. P/S 5/22/70. 

William G. Stone Navigation Lock, Cali- 
fornia.—Designates the lock on the Sacra- 
mento deepwater ship channel in the State 
of California as the William G. Stone navi- 
gation lock in honor of the late William G. 
Stone, whose efforts contributed so much to 
the development of this important project. 
S. 3192. P/S 7/21/70. 

Nominations (Action by Rolicall Vote) 

Harry A. Blackmun to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—Nomination confirmed 6/12/70 
(94-0). 

George Harrold Carswell to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States ——Nomination rejected 4/8/70 (45-51). 

Adm. Thomas H. Moorer to be Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff for a term of 
two years——Nomination confirmed 6/17/70 
(78-2). 

Proclamations 

American prisoners of war and servicemen 
missing in action in Southeast Asia—Ex- 
pressed the sense of Congress that May 1, 
1970, be commemorated as a day for an ap- 
peal for international justice for all Ameri- 
can prisoners of war and servicemen missing 
in action in Southeast Asia; that avenues be 
sought to insure treatment of these men in 
accord with the Geneva Convention stand- 


ards; that every possible effort be made to 
secure their early release from captivity; and 


that the President designate Sunday, May 3, 
1970, as a National Day of Prayer for humane 
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treatment and the same return of these 
brave Americans. H, Con. Res. 582. House 
adopted 4/23/70. Senate adopted 4/27/70, 
amended. House agreed to Senate amend- 
ments 4/28/70. 

Clean Waters for America Week.—Author- 
izes the President to issue annually a procla- 
mation designating the first full calendar 
week in May of each year as “Clean Waters 
for America Week.” S.J. Res. 172. P/S 2/17/ 
70. 

International Clergy Week.—Authorized 
and directed the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating the week commencing 
February 1, 1970, as “International Clergy 
Week in the United States.” Public Law 91— 
192. 

International Petroleum Exposition —Au- 
thorizes and requests the President to invite 
by proclamation or otherwise the States and 
foreign nations to participate in the Inter- 
national Petroleum Exposition to be held in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, from May 15 through May 
23, 1971, for the purposes of exhibiting ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies, and other 
products used in the production and market- 
ing of oil and gas and bringing together buy- 
ers and sellers for the promotion of foreign 
and domestic trade and commerce for such 
products. S.J. Res. 127. P/S 2/17/70. 

Mineral Industry Week.—Authorized and 
requested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion designating the period of February 13- 
19, 1970, as “Mineral Industry Week.” Pub- 
lic Law 91-195. 

National Arbor Day.— Authorized the Pres- 
ident to proclaim the last Friday of April 
1970 as “National Arbor Day” and called 
upon the people of the United States to ob- 
serve such day with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. Public Law 91-236. 

National Machine Tool Week.—Authorized 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning September 20, and ending September 26, 
1970, as “National Machine Tool Week.” 
Public Law 91-395. 

National Park Centennial Year—Re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion designating 1972 as “National Park Cen- 
tennial Year” and created a special com- 
mission to prepare and execute the plans for 
the commemoration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the world’s first 
national park, Yellowstone, on March 1, 
1872. Public Law 91-332. 

Resource Buildup 

Anadromous Fish Conservation Act 
amendments.—Extended and expanded the 
program for the conservation, development, 
and enhancement of the Nation’s anadro- 
mous fish and the fish in the Great Lakes 
that ascend streams to spawn; and author- 
ized for the program $6 million, $7.5 million, 
$8.5 million and $10 million for fiscal years 
1971, 1972, 1973, and 1974, respectively. Pub- 
lic Law 91-249. 

Arches National Park, Utah.—Establishes 
the Arches National Park in the State of 
Utah, consisting of some 73,154 acres, the 
greater part of which are now in Federal 
ownership, and protects, for a limited pe- 
riod, existing uses respecting grazing and 
the trailing and watering of livestock, S. 532. 
P/S 7/1/70. 

Canyonlands National Park, Utah.—Ex- 
tends the boundaries of the Canyonlands 
National Park by adding to the park ap- 
proximating 257,640 acres four additional 
tracts which, for the most part, are public 
lands totaling approximately 79,618 acres. S. 
26. P/S 7/15/70. 

Cape Cod National Seashore, Massachu- 
setts—Authorized the appropriation of an 
additional $17,401,000 to assure the acquisi- 
tion of all remaining non-Federal lands 
needed to make the Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore a meaningful unit of the national 
park system. Public law 91-252. 

Capitol Reef National Park, Utah.—Estab- 
lishes the Capitol Reef National Park in the 
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State of Utah and provides for a total park 
area of 230,837 acres. S. 531. P/S 7/1/70. 

Central and Western Pacific Tuna Fishery 
Development Act.—Authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to institute a 3-year program 
for the development of latent tuna resources 
of the central and western Pacific and au- 
thorizes to be appropriated for the period 
July 1, 1970, to June 30, 1973, the sum of 
$3 million to remain available until ex- 
pended. S. 3176. P/S 5/22/70, 

Classification and Multiple Use Act and 
the Public Land Sale Act extensions ——Ex- 
tends the Classification and Multiple Use Act 
and the Public Land Sale Act for a period of 
5 years to December 31, 1975. S. 3728. P/S 
7/8/70. 

Clean Air Act and Solid Waste Disposal Act 
extensions.—Extended the authorization for 
the Clean Air Act and Solid Waste Disposal 
Act programs for 60 days through August 31, 
1970, at their present level. Public Law 
91-316. 

Extends the authorization for the Clean 
Air Act and Solid Waste Disposal Act pro- 
grams at their present level through Novem- 
ber 30, 1970. S. 4319. P/S 9/1/70. 

Coral reefs conservation.—Authorizes the 
Secretaries of Interior and the Smithsonian 
Institution to expend $4.5 million until 
June 30, 1970 in cooperation with the terri- 
tories of Guam, American Samoa, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, other United 
States territories in the Pacific Ocean, and 
the State of Hawaii, for the conservation 
of their protective and productive coral reefs. 
The bill is designed to control the devastat- 
ing crown of thorns starfish which has been 
destroying coral reefs, S. 3135. P/S 4/27/70. 
H. Cal, 

Craters of the Moon National Monument, 
Idaho.—Designates 40,785 acres of the Crat- 
ers of the Moon National Monument in Idaho 
as part of the national wilderness preserva- 
tion system, pursuant to provisions of the 
wilderness act (Public Law 88-577). S. 1732. 
P/S 67/15/70. 

East Greenacres Unit, Rathdrum prairie 
project, Idaho—Authorized construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the East 
Greenacres unit of the Rathdrum Prairie Rec- 
lamation Project in northwest Idaho, which 
unit would supply irrigation water to 5,230 
acres and municipal and industrial water, 
and provide fish and wildlife conservation and 
public recreation benefits. Public Law 91- 
286. 

Everglades National Park, Florida.—Pro- 
vides for acquisition by the National Park 
Service of the remaining inholdings within 
the Everglades National Park boundaries 
consisting of some 58,400 acres of privately 
owned lands and for such land purchases au- 
thorizes an additional $20 million. S. 2565. 
P/S 7/10/70. 

Falls of the Ohio Interstate Park Com- 
pact.—Granted the consent of Congress to 
the Falls of the Ohio Interstate Park Com- 
pact to carry out an agreement between In- 
diana and Kentucky to create and develop 
an interstate park known as Falls of the 
Ohio Interstate Park, located on the Ohio 
River in Clark and Floyd Counties, Indiana, 
and Jefferson County, Kentucky, and to cre- 
ate a six-member commission to operate the 
park, Public Law 91-390. 

Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
amendments.—Amended the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to declare a U.S. policy 
that there should be no oil discharges into 
navigable waters of the U.S., adjoining shore- 
lines or waters of the contiguous zone; to 
authorize the President to determine by reg- 
ulation what harmful quantities of ofl can- 
not be discharged without violation of the 
Act, and to designate those discharges, other 
than oll, which constitute dangerous sub- 
stances; to provide penalties for failure to 
give proper notification of a knowing dis- 
charge of oil and violation of restrictions; 
to authorize the President to act to remove 
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oil unless properly done by the responsible 
owner or operator; to provide for a National 
Contingency Plan for removal of oil; to pro- 
vide, in the event a marine disaster has cre- 
ated a substantial threat of a pollution 
hazard, for removal of the threat; and, un- 
less an act of God, war, U.S. government 
negligence or an act or omission of a third 
party be shown, liability to the U.S. for a 
discharge shall be not to exceed $100 per 
gross ton or $14 million, whichever is lesser, 
for a vessel and $8 million for an onshore 
or offshore facility, unless the discharge re- 
sulted from willful negligence or misconduct, 
when there shall be full liability for the 
costs. The Act also includes provisions for 
control of sewage from vessels, area acid and 
other mine water pollution control demon- 
strations; pollution control in the Great 
Lakes; training grants and contracts with 
institutions for training in water quality 
control; Alaska village demonstration proj- 
ects; cooperation by all federal agencies in 
the control of pollution; and establishment 
of an Office of Environmental Quality. Public 
Law 91-224. 

Fisheries loan fund extension—Amended 
the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 to extend 
the life of the fisheries loan fund an addi- 
tional 10 years, from June 30, 1970, until 
June 30, 1980. Public Law 91-387. 

Ford’s Theatre National Historic Site— 
Designated Ford’s Theatre, the Lincoln Mu- 
seum, and the House Where Lincoln Died, as 
the Ford’s Theatre National Site, and added 
to that complex certain property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia adjacent to the Theatre. 
Public Law 91-288. 

Glen Canyon National Recreation Area, 
Arizona and Utah.—Affords permanent, stat- 
utory protection to the scenic Glen Canyon 
National Recreation Area, which is presently 
administered under an Executive Order. S. 
27. P/S 7/15/70, 

Golden eagle program.—Renewed until De- 
cember 31, 1971, the Golden Eagle passport 
program but increased from $7 to $10 the 
annual cost of the permit allowing entry into 
Federally administered outdoor recreation 
areas and provided advance contract author- 
ity to enable Federal agencies to acquire land 
for outdoor recreation. Public Law 91-308. 

Historic properties—Extended the na- 
tional historic preservation program estab- 
lished by Congress in 1966 (Public Law 89- 
655) and authorized appropriations of $7 
million, $10 million and $15 million for fiscal 
years 1971, 1972 and 1973, respectively; pro- 
vided for an increase in the size of the Ad- 
visory Council on Historic Preservation; au- 
thorized limited United States participation 
in the International Centre for the Study of 
the Preservation and Restoration of Cultural 
Property, and in this connection, authorized 
a maximum appropriation of $100,000 in each 
of fiscal years 1971, 1972, and 1973. Public 
Law 91-243. 

Homestead National Monument, Ne- 
braska.—Provides for the addition of the 
Freeman School and the 1.2 acres of land on 
which it is situated to the Homestead Na- 
tional Monument of America in Nebraska. 
S. 58. P/S 4/27/70. 

Hudson River compact negotiations.—Ex- 
tended until 1973 provisions of the act of 
September 26, 1966, which expired on Sep- 
tember 26, 1969, with respect to applications 
for a license for an activity which may affect 
the resources of the Hudson Riverway and 
required the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
port on the progress of the negotiations on 
the Hudson River Compact by July 1, 1970, 
and annually thereafter. Public Law 91-242. 

Lake Tahoe, Nevada and Caltfornia.—aAu- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
study the feasibility and desirability of es- 
tablishing a national lakeshore on Lake Ta- 
hoe in the States of Nevada and California 
with the objective of providing legislation to 
preserve in perpetuity the superb scenic and 
recreational facilities available in the Lake 
Tahoe area. S. 2208. P/S 5/13/70, H. Cal. 
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Marine Resources and Engineering Devel- 
opment Act amendments.—Designed to ex- 
tend to June 30, 1971 the National Council 
on Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment which expired on June 30, 1970. S. 
8617. P/S 7/10/70. H.R. 16607. H, Cal. 

Middle Snake River.—Suspends for 8 years 
the authority of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to accept applications or grant licenses 
or permits under the Federal Power Act for 
the construction of hydroelectric power proj- 
ects on the reach of the Middle Snake River 
extending along the Idaho-Oregon and 
Idsho-Washington borders for 100 miles be- 
tween the existing Hells Canyon Dam and 
on authorized Asotin Dam. S. 940. P/S 5/15/ 

Missouri River Basin.—Authorized appro- 
priations of $32 million for fiscal years 1971 
and 1972 (including $13,838,000 in the fiscal 
year 1971 budget) to continue the program 
of the Bureau of Reclamation for investiga- 
tions and construction of the comprehen- 
sive plan for the Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect. Public Law 91-218. 

Missouri River Basin project, Minot exten- 
sion, Garrison diversion unit, North Da- 
kota.—Authorizes construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the Minot extension of 
the Garrison diversion unit, Missouri River 
Basin project. S. 2808. P/S 17/10/70. P/H 
amended 9/10/70. 

Mount Baldy, Pine Mountain, and Syca- 
more Canyon wilderness, Arizona.—Desig- 
nates areas in three national forest primitive 
areas in Arizona as the Mount Baldy Wilder- 
ness, the Pine Mountain Wilderness, and the 
Sycamore Canyon Wilderness, as part of the 
national wilderness preservation system, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Wilder- 
ness Act of September 3, 1964. S. 710, P/S 
6/12/70, 

Narrows Unit, Missouri River Basin Proj- 
ect, Colorado.—Authorized construction, op- 
eration, and maintenance of the Narrows 
unit of the Missouri River project, which 
would be located on the South Platte River 
in northwestern Colorado to supply supple- 
mental irrigation water to 166,370 acres and 
to provide flood control, fish and wildlife 
conservation, and recreation benefits and po- 
tential future municipal and industrial water 
supplies; authorized $68,050,000 for con- 
struction of the Narrows unit. Public Law 
91-389. 

National park system administration.—_Up- 
dated and clarified the law with respect to 
the administration by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the various units of the national 
park system. Public Law 91-383. 

Pacific Marine Fisheries Compact amend- 
ments—Granted the consent and approval 
of the Congress to amendments to the Pa- 
cific marine fisheries compact as follows: 
by recognizing the adherence of the States 
of Idaho and Alaska to the compact in addi- 
tion to the three original member States 
(California, Oregon, and Washington); mod- 
ifying the reference to the Pacific Ocean by 
the additional wording “and adjacent wa- 
ters” in recognition of the State of Alaska’s 
jurisdiction over the Bering Sea; and pro- 
viding a more equitable way of apportioning 
costs of the activities of the Pacific Marine 
Fisheries Commission. Public Law 91-315. 

Point Reyes National Seashore, Cali- 
fornia.—Authorized the appropriation of an 
additional $38,365,000 to assure the acquisi- 
tion of all remaining non-Federal lands 
needed to make the Point Reyes National 
Seashore a meaningful unit of the national 
park system. Public Law. 91-223. 

Public ownership of lands in Federal rec- 
lamation projects——Clarified the acreage lim- 
itation provisions of the Federal reclama- 
tion laws with respect to lands owned by a 
State or local government entity or subdivi- 
sion. Public Law 91-310. 

Resource Recovery Act of 1970.—Amends 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act to emphasize 
recycling, local planning, and training func- 
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tions; authorizes research programs of $31.5 
million, $40.5 million, $40 million and $38.5 
million for fiscal years 1971, 1972, 1973 and 
1974, respectively; replaces 50 percent State 
grants for planning activities with 6634 per- 
cent grants to single municipalities and 
States, and 75 percent grants for planning 
solid waste programs in the area of more 
than one municipality or State; provides 
that grants may be used for (1) making 
surveys of solid waste problems, (2) prepar- 
ing solid waste disposal plans for the area 
(especially those emphasizing recycling), (3) 
developing proposals for demonstration sys- 
tem grants, and (4) preparing plans for col- 
lecting and recovering abandoned motor ve- 
hicle hulks; provides for grants to varying 
sizes of communities to demonstrate re- 
source recovery systems and authorizes there- 
for annual appropriations of $20 million, $30 
million, $50 million and $55 million for fiscal 
years 1971, 1972, 1973, and 1974, respectively; 
directs the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare to prepare guidelines on solid 
waste management practices for circulation 
to State and local governments and requires 
him to recommend model codes and ordi- 
nances and issue technical information on 
solid waste and resource recovery methods 
to solid waste agencies; provides training 
grants to assist in the development of per- 
sonnel trained in the design, operation and 
maintenance of solid waste disposal and re- 
covery equipment and systems; requires Fed- 
eral installations and federally licensed ac- 
tivities to meet solid waste guidelines; 
authorizes a two-year study to create a sys- 
tem of national disposal sites for hazardous 
materials; creates and authorizes $2 million 
for a National Commission on Materials 
Policy which is to make a report by June 30, 
1973; authorizes $2 million for a 2-year study 
of issues in resource recovery; and authorizes 
such sums as may be necessary through June 
30, 1964 to carry out the purposes of the 
Act, excluding those funds specifically pro- 
vided therein. H.R. 11833. P/H 6/4/70. P/S 
amended 8/3/70. 

River basin plans and civil works.—Au- 
thorized additional appropriations of $810 
million to cover a period of two years ending 
calendar year 1971 for certain comprehensive 
river basin plans previously approved by 
Congress for fiood control, navigation, and 
other purposes. Public Law 91-282. 

Riverton extension unit of the Missouri 
River Basin project, Wyoming.—Consolidates 
the Riverton reclamation project, presently 
in operation, and the lands of the former 
Riverton extension unit of the Missouri 
River Basin Project now in Federal owner- 
ship within a single authorized unit of the 
Missouri River Basin Project to provide a new 
repayment plan for the entire unit including 
necessary rehabilitation and betterment of 
existing facilities, write-off of costs associated 
with the development of lands found to be 
nonproductive, and provision of repayment 
assistance from power revenues of the Mis- 
souri River Basin Project. S. 4384, P/S 4/27/ 
70. P/H amended 9/10/70. 

Rogue River Basin project, Oregon.—Au- 
thorized the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Merlin division, Rogue 
River Basin reclamation project in Josephine 
County, Oregon, which division is a multiple- 
purpose water resource development serving 
irrigation water to more than 9,000 acres, for 
public outdoor recreation, fish and wildlife 
conservation, area redevelopment, and flood 
control. Public Law 91-270. 

Saline water conversion program.—Au- 
thorized an appropriation of $28,873,000 for 
fiscal year 1971 to continue the desalting re- 
search program of the Office of Saline Water, 
Department of the Interior. Public Law 91- 
221. 

Totyabe National Forest, Nevada. Ex- 
tended the boundaries of the Tolyabe Na- 
tional Forest to include 12,920 acres along 
the Nevada side of Lake Tahoe to aid in the 
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protection and management of the various 
resources of the area, including the protec- 
tion, improvement, and maintenance of the 
watershed, wildlife, recreation, and natural 
environment values of the lands in the Lake 
Tahoe Basin, and to promote the manage- 
ment and protection of these lands under 
the principles of multiple use and sustained 
yield. Public Law 91-372. 

Touchet-Walla Walla project, Oregon- 
Washington.—Authorized $22,774,000 for the 
construction and operation of the Touchet 
division of the Walla Walla reclamation proj- 
ect in southeastern Washington which will 
supply irrigation water to approximately 
9,960 acres of land. Public Law 91-307. 

Volunteers in the park program—establish- 
ment—aAuthorized the Secretary of the In- 
terior to enlist the services of volunteers in 
programs directly related to the public sery- 
ice mission of the National Park Service and 
authorized $100,000 annually for this pur- 
pose. Public Law 91-357. 

Water Resources Research Act amend- 
ments.—Amends the Water Resources Re- 
search Act to increase the amount authorized 
to be appropriated for a water resources re- 
search center in each of the States from 
$100,000 to $200,000 annually for each center; 
provides for the establishment of informa- 
tion retrieval and dissemination activities 
at each research center; and makes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands eligible to receive grants. S. 3553. 
P/S 9/1/70. 

Wichita Mountain Wilderness, Okla- 
homa.—Places 8,900 acres of the 59,000 acre 
Wichita Mountains National Wildlife Refuge 
in Oklahoma within the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System, including the 
5,000 acre Charons Garden Unit and the 
3,900 acre North Mountain Unit. S. 3222. P/S 
4/27/70. 

Youth Conservation Corps.—Established a 
8-year pilot Youth Conservation Corps pro- 
gram for young men and women, 15 through 
18 years of age, who would participate in 
summer work and educational projects in our 
national parks, forests, recreation areas, 
wildlife refuges and other public lands ad- 
ministered by the Departments of Interior 
and Agriculture. Public Law 91-378. 

Yuma Mesa irrigation district, Arizona.— 
Amends Public Law 394, 84th Congress, to 
authorize for the Yuma Mesa Irrigation Dis- 
trict, Gila Project, Arizona, “irrigation works 
and facilities” to be constructed in addition 
to drainage facilities and to authorize the 
existing repayment contract to be amended 
accordingly. S. 2882. P/S 3/18/70. P/H 
amended 9/10/70. 

Space 

NASA authorization, 1971.—Authorized 
the appropriation of $3,410,878,000 for fiscal 
year 1971 to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration ($2,693,100,000 for re- 
search and development, $34,478,000 for con- 
struction of facilities, and $683,300,000 for 
research and program management). Public 
Law 91-303. 

National Aeronautics and Space Council,— 
Provided that the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion shall be a member of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council. H.R. 16539. 
Public Law 91- . 

Taxation 

Discriminatory State taxation of inter- 
state carriers Eliminates the long-stand- 
ing burden on interstate commerce resulting 
from discriminatory State and local taxa- 
tion of common and contract carrier trans- 
portation property by (a) amending the 
Interstate Commerce Act to declare unlawful 
as an unreasonable and unjust discrimina- 
tion against and an undue burden upon in- 
terstate commerce, & State or local tax rate, 
assessment, or collection upon the trans- 
portation property of a common or contract 
carrier at a higher level than upon property 
in the same taxing district, and (b) proce- 
durally, by providing a remedy in the Fed- 
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eral courts for common and contract car- 
riers against the collection of the excessive 
portion of any tax based upon such unlaw- 
ful assessment or rate. S. 2289. P/S 1/30/70. 


Duty Suspensions 


Copper-—Continued from July 1, 1970, 
through June 30, 1972, the present suspen- 
sion of duties applicable to unwrought cop- 
per (except nickel silver), copper waste and 
scrap, and copper articles imported to be 
used in remanufacture by melting; and con- 
tinued the suspension of the additional 
duties applicable to the copper content of 
certain copperbearing ores and materials for 
the same period. Public Law 91-298. 

Dyeing and tanning materials.—Continued 
for 3 years, until the close of September 30, 
1972, the period during which certain dye- 
ing and tanning materials may be imported 
free of duty. Public Law 91-388. 

L-Dopa,— Amended the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States by adding a new item to 
suspend for a period of 2 years the duty on 
L-Dopa, a new drug used in the treatment 
of Parkinsonism, Public Law 91-309. 

Manganese ore.—Continued until June 30, 
1973, the existing suspension of duties on 
manganese ore. Public Law 91-306. 

Employment security amendments.—Ex- 
tended coverage of the unemployment com- 
pensation program to more than 4.7 million 
additional jobs; established a permanent 
program of extended benefits for people who 
exhaust their regular State benefits during 
periods of high unemployment; improved the 
financing of the unemployment compensa- 
tion program; and made other changes to 
strengthen the unemployment compensation 
system. Public Law 91-373. 

U.S.S. “Pueblo” crew—Tazes.—Provided 
that, for purposes of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, members of the crew of the 
U.S.S. “Pueblo” who were illegally detained 
during 1968 by the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea shall be treated as serving 
in a combat zone and will receive an exclu- 
sion from income tax for their pay for service 
in the Armed Forces; waived unpaid income 
taxes and Federal death taxes for the mem-~ 
ber of the crew killed during this period; 
and extended the time for filing tax returns, 
paying taxes, etc. for all personnel on the 
ship. Public Law 91-235. 

Transportation and Commerce 

Accessibility of public facilities to phys- 
ically handicapped.—Provided that buildings 
and structures which must be used by the 
general public such as subway stations and 
surface stations constructed under the su- 
thority of the National Capital Trans 
tion Acts of 1960 and 1965, or title III of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Reg- 
ulation Compact, be so designed and con- 
structed as to be accessible to the psysically 
handicapped. Public Law 91-205. 

Airport and Airways Development Act.— 
Provided for the expansion and improve- 
ment of the Nation’s airport and airway sys- 
tems; repealed the Federal Airport Act; re- 
quired the Secretary of Transportation to 
formulate and recommend to Congress within 
one year a national transportation policy; 
established a Presidential Aviation Advisory 
Commission; authorized expenditures of $75 
million for planning grants, at $15 million 
each year; $250 million for air carrier and 
reliever airport development for each of 5 
fiscal years beginning in fiscal year 1971, and 
$30 million for non-air carrier airport de- 
velopment for each of such fiscal years, and 
beginning in fiscal year 1971, contract au- 
thority up to $840 million for 5 fiscal years, 
with each obligation of $280 million restricted 
to 3 years, and $250 million for air navigation 
facilities for each of 5 fiscal years; im- 
posed new or increased user taxes as follows: 
7 cents a gallon tax on gasoline and other 
fuels used in non-commercial aviation; 8 
percent on gross amounts of domestic air- 
line passenger fares; 5 percent tax on air 
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freight waybills; $3 tax per person using in- 
ternational travel facilities; an annua: civil 
aircraft user tax, plus an additional pound- 
age tax in the case of certain aircraft. Reve- 
nues from the aviation user taxes are to be 
placed in a new Airport and Airway Trust 
Fund similar in nature to the existing High- 
way Trust Fund. Public Law 91-258. 

Aviation war risk insurance extension.— 
Extended the authority to provide aviation 
war risk insurance and reinsurance under 
title XII of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
for 5 years through September 7, 1975. Pub- 
lic Law 91-399. 

Cruise ship regulations—Amended the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended, 
to eliminate certain provisions of existing 
law which unnecessarily restrict cruise op- 
erations of subsidized American-fiag passen- 
ger vessels, to enable these vessels to com- 
pete more effectively with foreign-flag pas- 
senger vessels, and to vest permissive author- 
ity in the Secretary of Commerce to make 
available regularly scheduled vessel passen- 
ger service to the public, including service 
in some areas which now have none. Public 
Law 91-250. 

Federal Low-Emission Vehicle Procure- 
ment Act.—Channels and augments the mo- 
tor vehicle procurement expenditures of the 
Federal Government in such a way as to stim- 
ulate the development, production and distri- 
bution of motor vehicle propulsion systems 
which emit few or no pollutants; seeks to 
achieve this stimulation by requiring the 
Federal Government to purchase available 
low-emission vehicles in lieu of other vehi- 
cles, thereby creating a guaranteed market 
which additionally provides controlled con- 
ditions for fleld testing of new concepts in 
automotive propulsion; authorizes annual 
appropriations of $50 million to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. S. 3072 P/S 3/26/ 
70. 

Fishing fleet improvement.—Extended 
and broadened the construction asistance 
program under the United States Fishing 
Fleet Improvement Act to include recondi- 
tioning, conversion, and remodeling; increas- 
ed the authorization for appropriations from 
$10 million annually to $20 million for fiscal 
years 1970, 1971, and 1972; provided for a 
class differential rather than the present in- 
dividual determination, and eliminated sev- 
eral time-consuming provisions resulting in 
savings of time and administrative costs. 
Public Law 91-279. 

High-Speed Ground Transportation Act 
extension.—Extends the High-Speed Ground 
Transportation Act for an additional year, 
until June 30, 1972, and authorizes $21,700,- 
000 for fiscal year 1971. S. 3730. P/S 7/30/70. 
H.R. 17538, H. Cal. 

International Travel Act amendment.— 
Amends the International Travel Act of 1961 
in order to improve the balance of payments 
by further promoting travel to the United 
States; provides Federal grants to assist 
States, cities, and regional groupings of 
States in attracting foreign visitors, and sets 
the Federal share of cost of any relevant 
program at 50 percent of its cost; establishes 
in the Commerce Department a United 
States Travel Service to be headed by an As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Tourism 
(to replace the present Travel Service headed 
by a Director); creates a National Tourism 
Resources Review Commission to study and 
make recommendations to the President and 
Congress regarding travel needs and policies 
and authorizes $1,250,000 for this purpose; 
and authorizes appropriations of $15 mil- 
lion for each of fiscal years 1971, 1972 and 
1973 to carry out the provisions of the Act, 
S. 1289. P/S 3/26/70. HR. 14685. P/H 
5/14/70; P/S amended 5/21/70. Senate agreed 
to conference report 7/15/70. House rejected 
conference report 7/16/70. 

Maritime authorization, 1971.—Authorized 
the appropriation of $429,420,000 to the 
Maritime Administration for the fiscal year 
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1971 ($199,500,000 for acquisition, construc- 
tion or reconstruction of vessels, and con- 
struction—differential subsidy and cost of 
national defense features incident to the 
construction, reconstruction or recondition- 
ing of ships; $193 million for payment of 
Obligations incurred for shipping operation 
subsidies; $19 million for research and de- 
velopment expenses; $4,675,000 for reserve 
fleet expenses; $6.8 million for operation of 
the Merchant Marine Academy at King’s 
Point, New York; $2,445,000 for financial as- 
sistance to State marine schools; and $4 
million for continued operation of the nu- 
clear ship “Savannah”). Public Law 91-247. 

National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act amendments.—Authorized appropriations 
of $23 million for fiscal year 1970 and $40 
million for each of fiscal years 1971 and 1972; 
broadened the definition of “motor vehicle 
equipment” to include related automotive 
safety devices used exclusively to safeguard 
motor vehicles and passengers, and other 
highway users from risk of accident, injury 
or death; provided that the Secretary of 
Transportation obtain information relating 
to agricultural tractor safety and report 
findings and recommendations thereon to 
Congress; and amended the act in several 
other respects. Public Law 91-265. 

Political broadeasting—Amends_ section 
315 of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to repeal the equal-time broadcast- 
ing requirement relative to presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates; limits the 
charges for use of broadcasting stations by 
candidates for public office to no more than 
the station’s lowest unit charge for the same 
amount of time; and places a ceiling of 
$20,000 on the amount candidates for Fed- 
eral elective office, or others on their behalf, 
may spend on electronic media in a general 
election. S. 3637. P/S 4/14/70. P/H amended 
8/11/70. Conference report filed 8/13/70. 

Publie Broadcasting Financing Act of 
1970.—Amends the Communications Act of 
1934 to authorize annual appropriations of 
such sums as may be necessary for fiscal 
years 1971, 1972 and 1973 for the continued 
financing of the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting, and to direct the Federal 
Communications Commission to prescribe 
regulations for broadcast stations receiving 
assistance under Title II of the Public Broad- 
casting Act. S. 3558. P/S 5/19/70. P/H 
9/10/70. 

Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970.—Estab- 
lishes a National Rail Passenger Corporation 
to provide for the operation of passenger 
trains, to commence service on March 1, 1971, 
and authorizes for fiscal year 1971 appropria- 
tions of $40 million to the corporation, as 
well as a guarantee of $60 million in 20-year 
loans to the corporation to finance the up- 
grading of roadbeds and the purchase and 
rehabilitation of rolling stock and for other 
corporate purposes. The bill also authorizes 
the appropriation of $75 million for loans or 
loan guarantees to provide emergency fi- 
nancial assistance for railroads operating 
passenger service. S. 3706. P/S 5/6/70. 

Railroad Safety Act and Hazardous Mate- 
rials Transportation Control Act.,—Designed 
to promote safety in all areas of railroad op- 
eration, to reduce railroad related accidents, 
and to reduce death and injuries to persons 
and to reduce damage to property caused by 
accidents involying any carrier of hazardous 
materials. S. 1933. P/S 12/19/69. P/H 
amended 8/6/70. In conference. 

Shipper’s recovery of a reasonable attor- 
ney’s fee-—Puts the shipping public, espe- 
cially small shippers, householders, and 
travelers in a more equal bargaining position 
with carriers in settlement negotiations for 
recovery of damages sustained in the trans- 
portation of property by permitting a suc- 
cessful plaintiff to recover his attorney’s fees 
if he allowed the carrier a reasonable period 
of time to settle the claim. S. 1653. P/S 
1/26/70. 
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Urban Mass Transportation Assistance 
Act.—Provides a Federal commitment for $10 
billion in funds over a period of 12 years 
for urban mass transportation programs; au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Transportation to 
incur contractual obligations up to $3.1 bil- 
lion for all authorized programs under the 
amended 1964 act, restricting disbursement 
by limitations from a maximum of $80 mil- 
lion prior to July 1, 1971, which is increased 
by specified limitations for subsequent years 
reaching a maximum of $1.86 billion on July 
1, 1975, and $3.1 billion thereafter, with fur- 
ther authorization requests, and recom- 
mendations for adjustment in the schedule 
of liquidating appropriations, to be sub- 
mitted by the Secretary at 2-year intervals 
before July 1, 1972 through 1982. Changes 
use of the discretionary fund from $12.5 mil- 
lion to 1.5 percent of the aggregate amount 
of funds authorized to be obligated, except 
that an additional 6 percent may be used if 
it shall not prejudice or delay pending proj- 
ects of other States, but in such case no 
State shall receive more than 25 percent of 
the grant funds made available by the ex- 
ception, and authorizes a new program of l- 
year loans to States and local public bodies, 
and agencies thereof, for the acquisition of 
real property reasonably expected to be 
needed and used for urban mass transporta- 
tion purposes within a reasonable period. S. 
3154. P/S 2/3/70. H.R. 18185. H. Cal. 


Veterans 


Definition of “Child” for Veterans’ Bene- 
fit Purposes—Revised the definition of 
“child” for veterans’ benefit purposes to 
recognize an adopted child as a dependent 
from the date of issuance of an interlocu- 
tory decree. Public Law 91-262. 

Group Life Insurance.—Increased from 
$10,000 to $15,000 the amount of servicemen’s 
group life insurance for members of the 
uniformed services. Public Law 91-291. 

Medical Benefits for Older Veterans.—Pro- 
vides that a veteran who is in receipt of a 
Veterans’ Administration pension would no 
longer be required to sign under oath a state- 
ment of inability to defray the necessary ex- 
penses of hospital or domiciliary care in or- 
der to gain admission to a VA hospital for 
a non-service-connected disability. H.R. 
693. P/H 6/2/69. P/S amended 10/21/69. 
House agreed to Senate amendment with an 
amendment 5/4/70. 

Reoupment of disability severance pay.— 
Liberalized the conditions under which the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs is required 
to effect recoupment from disability com- 
pensation otherwise payable to certain dis- 
abled veterans. Public Law 91-241. 

Special health care benefits for certain sur- 
viving dependents—Permits the surviving 
dependents of members of the Armed Forces 
who die while eligible for receipt of hostile 
fire pay, or from a disease or injury incurred 
while eligible for such pay, who are receiving 
benefits under the special program for the 
physically handicapped or mentally re- 
tarded provided the civilian health and med- 
ical program of the uniformed services 
(CHAMPUS) to continue to receive such ben- 
efits until they pass their 21st birthday. S. 
4148, P/S 8-14-70. H.R. 8413. P/H 2-16-70. 

Specialized medical resources—Provides 
greater flexibility in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospital and medical care program by 
providing the Administrator with greater ad- 
ministrative discretion in the appointment of 
nurses, in the internship and residency pro- 
gram, and in the appointment of dentists of 
high academic and research standing on a 
temporary full-time or part-time basis. H.R. 
9634, P/H 6-2-69. P/S amended 10-21-69. 
House agreed to Senate amendments with 
amendments 5-4-70. 

Veterans’ Administration regional office in 
the Philippines—Extended for 4 years, until 
July 3, 1974, the authority of the Veterans’ 
Administration to operate and maintain a 
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regional office in the Philippines. Public Law 
91-338. 

Veterans’ disability compensation in- 
crease.—Increased by 8 percent the compen- 
sation payments to veterans rated 10, 20 
and 30 percent disabled; increased by 11 
percent the compensation payments to vet- 
erans rated 50 percent to 90 percent disabled; 
increased by 12 percent the compensation 
payments for the totally disabled; increased 
the allowances to dependents of disabled 
veterans whose disability is rated at 50 per- 
cent or higher; made the compensation in- 
increases effective July 1970; established a 
presumption in the case of any veteran who 
served for 90 days and who was held as a pris- 
oner of war for not less than 6 months during 
World War II, the Korean conflict or the 
Vietnam era that a disability suffered from 
dietary deficiencies, forced labor, or inhu- 
mane treatment is service connected if the 
disability is related to malnutrition, or if the 
veteran became psychotic within 2 years of 
separation from military service; permitted a 
remarried widow to revert to her earlier eli- 
gibility for compensation, pension and educa- 
tion benefits when her second marriage is 
ended by death or divorce; clarified Congres- 
sional intent that all decisions of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs on questions 
of entitlement are final and not subject to 
judicial review. Public Law 91-376. 

Veterans’ Education and Training Amend- 
ments Act——Increased by 34.6 percent the 
basic “GI bill” monthly educational assist- 
ance allowance rates for veterans, and the 
allowances for farm training and apprentice- 
ship programs; increased by 22.7 percent the 
vocational rehabilitation training subsistence 
allowance; provided a special supplementary 
assistance allowance for educationally dis- 
advantaged veterans; established a predis- 
charge educational program to assist service- 
men in preparing for future education while 
still on active duty; and expanded the vet- 
erans’ outreach service program covering the 
Veterans Administration’s counseling service 
to advise veterans of their entitlements and 
assist them in gaining employment. Public 
Law 91-219. 

Weifare 

Social security and railroad retirement ben- 
efits Extends for 4 months the period for 
States to assure aged, blind, and disabled 
social security beneficiaries who also receive 
welfare an increase of at least $4 in their 
combined income from social security and 
welfare, and accords similar treatment to in- 
creases in railroad retirement benefits which 
may become law in 1971. Public Law 91-306. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the distinguished 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to thank the 
majority leader, first of all, for making 
a copy of his speech available to me so 
that I could have the opportunity to look 
it over. 

Obviously, as it is the President’s pre- 
rogative to send such a message to Con- 
gress, it is certainly the prerogative of 
the majority leader to make such com- 
ments as he has this morning. It would 
not be surprising if he does not agree 
with the President in every respect and 
it would not be surprising if the minority 
leader does not agree with the majority 
leader insofar as some aspects of his 
comments are concerned. 

I shall not take time to offer any re- 
buttal but would call attention to the 
fact that the minority leader has a state- 
ment also concerning the President’s 
message. Because of the unusual situa- 
tion this morning, he was not able to 
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read the statement, but it will be sub- 
mitted for the RECORD. 

The minority leader’s statement calls 
attention to the fact that many of the 
measures, particularly in the area of 
crime legislation, have been passed by 
the Senate. The President’s message, as 
I read it carefully, speaks generally in 
terms of the failure by the Congress. I 
think that the leadership on both sides 
would agree that in some areas the Sen- 
ate has been more active and more 
vigorous than the other body. 

On the other hand, we must also face 
up realistically to the fact that legisla- 
tion is not legislation until it is placed 
on the President’s desk and he has an 
opportunity to sign it. Many times, even 
though a bill passes this body, it must 
come back, usually in the form of a con- 
ference report, after it clears the other 
body, so that sometimes there is further 
action the Senate has to take. 

But the majority leader is perfectly 
correct in pointing out some areas where 
the Senate has done all it can possibly 
do, and it is up to the other body as to 
whether some of the bills become law. 

I thank the majority leader for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan. I 
thank the minority leader for his tem- 
perate and understanding remarks. 
What he says it true, so far as what the 
Senate has done is concerned. The joint 
leadership has tried its best to cooperate 
with the President. 

I think the record of this body is out- 
standing and that the degree of coopera- 
tion has been excellent. I am very proud 
of all the Members of this body, both 
Republicans and Democrats, for the way 
they have accommodated themselves as 
far as they could to taking up this legis- 
lation. 

Any proposals sent by the President 
will, I want to assure my distinguished 
friend, the acting minority leader, and 
the President, be given the consideration 
which they deserve. I do not and the Sen- 
ate does not take Presidential recom- 
mendations lightly. 


ORDER FOR CONTINUATION OF 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be not laid before 
the Senate and that the period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
be extended briefly, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


THE SPACE PROGRAM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, on 
September 10, there was published in the 
Anniston, Ala., Star an editorial entitled 
“Cutting the Space Muscle.” 

Not long ago, I made a few comments 
on the floor of the Senate regarding some 
of the disturbances being brought about 
by the drastic treatment of the space 
program. 

This editorial deals with it in a prac- 
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tical and understandable way, pointing 
out, as I did previously, that a great part 
of the well known, historic Von Braun 
team is being broken up by the action 
that has been taken and that a great 
deal of unemployment has resulted. 

Let me quote just one paragraph from 
the editorial: 

One wonders what the reaction would be 
if a slump of similar scale hit a major in- 
dustry such as auto or steel. It is difficult to 
imagine government or public showing so 
little urgency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CUTTING THE SPACE MUSCLE 

Chagrin of the space-science community 
at the latest cut-backs in funds and pro- 
grams is understandable enough. 

The elimination of two more moon land- 
ings—down three now, not counting unsuc- 
cessful Apollo 13, from the original 10-mis- 
sion schedule—will mean a savings of some 
$42 million, but also a rejuggling of lunar 
exploration priorities and the inevitable can- 
celing of some treasured experiments. 

But there are still four landings on the 
schedule through mid-1972, plus Skylab, the 
prototype space station in permanent orbit. 
And even after the congressional cuts, the 
Space budget is still $3.2 billion for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, scarcely a starvation diet 
when a mounting federal deficit is going no 
one knows how high. 

But there is more than projects and hard- 
ware to the space story. Viewed in human 
terms, the situation should be very disturb- 
ing indeed, and not only to the spacemen. 

NASA chief Dr. Thomas O. Paine says the 
cuts mean 700 of his own people will have to 
go plus some 2,300 employes of the agency’s 
civilian contractors. 

No one, apparently, is immune from the ax. 
At least seven, and possibly more, of the 
German rocket experts brought to the United 
States a quarter of a century ago—the famed 
Wernher von Braun team, the naturalized 
founding fathers of the American space ef- 
fort, so to speak—are among those being 
let out. 

In a generally ailing aerospace industry— 
midsummer employment down more than a 
quarter of a million from a 1968 high of 1,- 
418,000—the purely space segment stands out 
as a disaster area. 

With NASA now down to about 30,000 and 
its civilian associates dropping to 142,000, 
according to Paine’s estimate, total space 
employment has been cut in half. At Cape 
Kennedy two out of every five jobs are gone. 
All in a short three years. 

This state of affairs is scarcely a secret. 
The media has kept us well informed of the 
laid-off engineers operating dairy stands, the 
mathematicians taking care of the house 
while wives work. In such individual terms, 
the situation is disturbing enough. In the 
mass, this waste of human resources is 
appalling. 

One wonders what the reaction would be if 
a slump of similar scale hit a major industry 
such as auto or steel. It is difficult to imagine 
government or public showing so little 
urgency. 

We have been brilliantly successful in plac- 
ing men on the moon. We must be able to 
do better than this in utilizing the brain and 
muscle power that got them there. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
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ceed to consider a nomination on the 
executive calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NeEtson) . Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of a nomi- 
nation on the executive calendar. 


NATIONAL CREDIT UNION 
ADMINISTRATION 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Herman Nickerson, Jr., of 
Maine, to be Administratcr of the Na- 
tional Credit Union Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate return to the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN obtained the floor. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING BUSI- 
NESS—DIRECT POPULAR ELEC- 
TION OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, with the 
consent of the Senator from Arizona, 
that morning business be closed and 
that the unfinished business be laid be- 
fore the Senate without the Senator 
from Arizona losing his right to the 
fioor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the joint resolu- 
tion by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: Calendar No. 1135 (S.J. Res. 
1) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating 
to the election of the President and the 
Vice President. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this matter with the majority 
leader, the acting majority leader, the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. BYRD), and others who have 
an interest one way or the other in the 
pending amendment which the junior 
Senator from Michigan offered on Fri- 
day with the cosponsorship of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. TYDINGS). 

As best we can determine, there is 
no objection to a vote on that amend- 
ment tomorrow at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a vote on the pending amend- 
ment be taken tomorrow at 2:30 p.m. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, reserving the right to object, and 
I shall not object, would the Senator 
agree to amend his request to include 1 
hour of controlled time beginning at 
1:30 tomorrow afternoon, the time to be 
equally divided between the able acting 
minority leader and the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Baym), the vote to occur 
at 2:30 tomorrow afternoon? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, that is 
an excellent suggestion and I amend 
my request accordingly- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan as modified? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, would the Chair withhold for just 
one moment? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request is still pend- 
ing before the Senate. Is there objection? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I have a great feel- 
ing of camaraderie for the purpose the 
Senator from Michigan is trying to ac- 
complish. I am very anxious to see his 
amendment come to a vote. I am hope- 
ful that in the next hour or two we can 
reach an agreement by which the Sen- 
ate can set a time certain, not just for 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan, but also with respect to other 
possible amendments and final passage 
so we can put this matter behind us and 
move on with other business. I think the 
Senate should be given the right to 
vote on this matter. 

It is to this end that with great re- 
luctance I feel compelled to object to the 
unanimous-consent proposal of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. Later in the day, 
however, I may make the same proposal 
or a similar proposal, or be prepared to 
agree to a similar proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, some of 
those beating the drums for the direct 
popular election amendment have 
pointed out that the matter has been 
discussed for decades. 

In an editorial arguing for the direct 
election amendment, the Washington 
Evening Star pointed out: 

The proposal in fact has been examined 
and debated in the most pervasive depth by 
the foremost authorities during the past few 
years, time and again. 


Yes, it is true that the idea of the direct 
popular election amendment is nothing 
new. 

But the fact that the idea has been 
around for a long time is hardly any rec- 
ommendation for it. 

Indeed, I would like to point out that 
constitutional experts throughout the 
years of discussion have found numerous 
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pitfalls in the proposal. That is why it 
has not been adopted before; that is why 
we should not endorse it now. 

We have heard all these problems dis- 
cussed here. 

The amendment would encourage 
splinter parties and could destroy the 
two-party system. 

The amendment would necessitate na- 
tional control of every aspect of the elec- 
toral process. 

There would be an irresistible tempta- 
tion to electoral fraud. 

We are trying to avoid any election 
crisis, but what would happen in an ex- 
tremely close. vote count where there 
might be calls for a national recount. 
There could be chaos. 

All of these are valid arguments 
against the amendment. 

But I am more concerned about what 
the amendment could do to the Federal 
system of government, This amendment 
would simply be another step in break- 
ing down the State as a unit of our Gov- 
ernment, at a time when we are trying to 
restore States to the rightful place in the 
American system. 

Our Founding Fathers established the 
electoral college as an integral part of 
our federal system. Certainly there 
have been changes in the electoral col- 
lege—and there should be more. But to 
abolish the concept entirely would be a 
change in the basic fiber of our Nation 
and a slap at the integrity of the States. 

That is why I back the district plan. 
It would guarantee that each State 
would have two electoral votes which 
would go to the Presidential candidate 
winning the populer election within the 
State. Then, the winning candidate with- 
in each congressional district would get 
one more vote. 

This would do away with the current 
“winner-take-all” system by which the 
presidential candidate polling the most 
votes within a State gets all that State’s 
electoral votes. It also would bind the 
electoral votes to the candidate winning 
them. 

From a practical standpoint, I do not 
see any likelihood a direct popular elec- 
tion amendment would ever be ratified 
by the necessary three quarters of the 
State legislatures even if it should make 
it through Congress. 

Thirty-four States would lose influence 
in presidential elections if the direct 
amendment were ratified. Why should 
their legislatures approve such a pro- 
posal. 

In my own State of Arizona, there 
would be a 29-percent loss of influence. 
Under the electoral college system, the 
State has reasonably close to 1 percent 
of the vote that chooses the President— 
the exact figure is 0.93 percent. But if 
the direct popular election concept were 
in force 2 years ago, Arizona would have 
had only two-thirds of 1 percent of a 
voice in this election. 

This loss of influence in choosing the 
President would be accompanied in- 
evitably by a decline in representation 
at the national conventions where candi- 
dates are selected and platforms written. 

The amendment also would bring 
fundamental changes in campaigning. 
Presidential candidates would concen- 
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trate on the eastern corridor and the 
populous industrialized cities, ignoring 
the more sparsely settled areas. 

It might be expected that Federal 
programs also would neglect the smaller 
States because they would have little 
political clout in choosing the executive 
branch. 

Which brings us right back to one of 
the issues debated by framers of our 
Constitution nearly two centuries ago. 
I think we should maintain the concepts 
of that Constitution, even though we 
may have to make some simple technical 
adjustments in it occasionally. 

NO GREATER FRAUD INCENTIVE UNDER DIRECT 
ELECTION 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, one of the 
seven points raised against direct elec- 
tion in the minority report and stressed 
by Senator Hruska recently on the floor 
is the question of vote fraud and other 
irregularities. Relying heavily on Theo- 
dore White and Alex Bickel and Ernest 
Brown, the minority argued that direct 
popular election would “create an irre- 
sistible temptation to electoral fraud.” 
The reason for this, according to Bickel, 
is that under direct election every popu- 
lar vote would count. From this point, he 
goes on to ask, with a great lack of logic: 

If everything depended on the total popu- 
lar vote, would we not likely face in each 
close election . . . re-examination of every 
ballot box and voting machine in the coun- 
try, not to mention also the records of regis- 
tration and qualifications of voters? 


The minority also argues, moreover, 
that the present electoral system mini- 
mizes the risks of vote fraud and other 
irregularities. They have reached this 


conclusion on the basis of White’s testi- 
mony that the present system discour- 
ages fraud because it “seals off” and 
“compartmentalizes” voting irregulari- 
ties within each State. 

On the basis of the same set of factual 
data, I think it is very easy to suggest 
that the exact opposite is likely to be 
the case; namely, that direct popular 
election would tend to discourage fraud. 
And, I might add, for the very same rea- 
son that the minority claims will cause 
it to proliferate. The present system ac- 
tually places a premium on the kind of 
voting irregularities that most often oc- 
cur—the casting of fraudulent ballots— 
because this type of activity can exist 
only where it is either, first, far removed 
from the public’s eye; second, is con- 
doned by the public; third, is sanctioned 
by the opposing political party. By “com- 
partmentalizing” fraud, the present sys- 
tem creates these very conditions. 

There is, in addition, an even more 
fundamental point and that concerns the 
incentive to fraud in the first place. 
Again, by “compartmentalizing” fraud, 
the present system offers a healthy re- 
ward because a relatively small number 
of fraudulent popular votes can swing a 
large block of electoral votes. In short, 
under the present system, fraudulent 
popular votes are likely to have a greater 
impact than a like number of fraudulent 
popular votes under direct election. 

Under direct popular election, if fraud 
were to occur it would affect only the ac- 
tual number of fraudulent popular votes 
cast. It could not, as under the present 
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system, produce a distorted statewide 
electoral result. Instead, by commingling 
those fraudulent popular votes in a na- 
tionwide total of more than 75 million 
their impact will have greatly dimin- 
ished. The net effect of direct popular 
election, therefore, is to minimize the ef- 
fect of voting irregularity by diluting its 
impact through the nationwide popular 
vote count—in contrast to the present 
system, where its impact is magnified 
precisely because it is “sealed off” within 
a State. 

Once again, I want to make the point 
as strongly as I am able: Fraud is en- 
couraged or discouraged by its likely im- 
pact. The incentive is the result and, sec- 
ond, the ease with which it can be 
brought off. The present system provides 
that incentive; that is, a State’s electoral 
vote and also the conditions under which 
it can flourish, that is, lack of public scru- 
tiny, or one-partyism. 

The following is a mathematical com- 
parison of the impact of fraud under the 
present system as compared to the effect 
the same number of fraudulent votes 
would have under direct election. In Cal- 
ifornia in 1960, a change of only 25,000 
popular votes would have changed the 
statewide result and tipped 40 electoral 
votes from one column to another. Let us 
assume it was possible to have cast 25,000 
fraudulent votes in California in 1960. 
Would those 25,000 votes have had a 
greater impact under the present system 
or direct election? 

By tipping California’s 40 electoral votes, 
as would have occurred under the present 
system, 25,000 fraudulent votes would have 
decisively affected 7 percent of the electoral 
vote total. Under direct popular election, in 
contrast, 25,000 fraudulent votes would have 
been diluted in a nationwide popular vote 
total of about 65 million votes—an effect on 
the outcome of 0.000385 percent. Thus, the 
difference in impact is nearly 200 times 
greater under the present system. 

Again, I think the point that must be em- 
phasized and reemphasized is that fraud is 
more likely to take place where the impact 
of such fraud is magnified—and as we have 
just seen, the impact of fraud is magnified 
under the present system. 

Furthermore, in terms of impact, it is ab- 
solute nonsense to argue that by sealing 
off fraud within a State it will have no 
meaning for the national outcome. Remem- 
ber, this is not a gubernatorial election but a 
Presidential election within a State and if a 
Statewide result is fraudulently procured, 
then it means in the national counting of 
State electoral votes some fraudulent State 
results will be tabulated. That, in short, 
means it could affect the national electoral 
count. To argue that a “sealed off” fraudu- 
lent State result will have no impact on the 
choice of a President is just not accurate. If 
the election is close it very well might affect 
the result—just as a few popular votes 
fraudulently secured under direct election 
might affect the outcome in a very close race. 

That leads me to another point: The State- 
wide results that might be influenced by 
fraud are likely to require less effort than 
would be needed to influence a nationwide 
count. For example, the popular vote differ- 
ence between Nixon and Humphrey in 1968 
was about 500,000 but the number of popular 
votes fraudulently procured that would have 
been necessary to turn the electoral result 
around was only 41,000 under the present 
system. 


The Theodore White argument, so 
ardently embraced by the senior Senator 
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from Nebraska, it is interesting to note, 
really fails to come to grips with the 
question of how to prevent fraud. In es- 
sence, what Mr. White and Senator 
HRvSKA are saying is that we ought to 
stick with the present electoral system 
because the fraud it engenders is a known 
commodity. Thus, White could say: 

Under the present electoral system ... 
crooks in such areas are limited to toying 
with the electoral vote of one State only; 
and then only when margins are exceptional- 
ly tight, even then, when the dial riggers, 
ballot stuffers, late counters and recounters 
are stimulated to play election night poker 
with the results, their art is balanced by 
crooks of the other party playing the same 
game, 


It is incredible to me that both the 
Senator from Nebraska and Theodore 
White would have put themselves in a 
position of defending this kind of system. 

Furthermore, Mr. White has neglected 
to point out that the kind of fraud and 
voting irregularities he so vividly depicts 
has been occurring in those places that 
are controlled by one party. And fraud 
will continue in those places because un- 
der the present electoral system there is 
no incentive for the other party to watch 
the polls. 

Professor Freund has said, in response 
to the charge that direct popular election 
would increase the incentive to fraud be- 
cause in a close election every vote would 
count, that 

If this prognosis were true, it would under- 
score the virtue of the popular vote. Surely, 
it is a poor way of dealing with potential 
fraud to discourage it by detracting from the 
value of honest votes in the electoral count. 


What Freund has argued, and I agree, 
is that under direct election—precisely 
because every vote will count—we will 
have better policing by the parties them- 
selves and possibly even better electoral 
counting and procedural safeguards. 
Thus, he contends: 

If direct popular election serves as a 
stimulus to more expeditious and trust- 
worthy procedures for casting and counting 
ballots and settling contests, it will have 
produced a welcome by-product in the elec- 
toral process. 


According to White himself, it should 
be pointed out: 

Over most of the United States votes are 
cast and counted honestly. No one anymore 
can steal an election that is not close to 
begin with, and in the past generation vote 
fraud has diminished dramatically. 


One of the reasons it has “diminished 
dramatically,” it is safe to suggest is 
that the increase in the total number of 
votes cast has tended to diminish the 
impact of fraud and as the two-party 
system has spread the number of votes 
cast has risen—and this is precisely what 
direct election would do. 

One final look at White: To say that 
because a popular vote cast in one State 
will count the same as a vote cast in 
another State “The pressure to cheat or 
call recounts must penetrate everywhere” 
is a conclusion that does not follow logi- 
cally from the facts. The fact is that un- 
der a nationwide popular vote the extent 
of the fraud necessary to change an out- 
come would have to be so massive, cut 
across so many State lines, permeate nor- 
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mally honest counting units, and require 
so many crooks, that such a concerted 
effort to steal an election could not with- 
stand public scrutiny. What White is say- 
ing, in effect, is that if we had direct elec- 
tion overnight we would become a nation 
of ballotstuffers. 

As Richard Scammon has said, “Fraud 
is more tied to the mores of the commu- 
nity” than to any other factor. In con- 
clusion, there is simply no reason to an- 
ticipate that there will be an increased 
incentive to commit fraud under direct 
election. 

Just this past Friday, President Nixon 
reiterated his support for direct election 
in a message to Congress. He sounded a 
note of urgency as he said: 

No one subject more profoundly involves 
the issue of popular sovereignty than the 
method of electing the president. For almost 
two centuries the system of the electoral 
college has somehow worked, albeit just 
barely at times, and at other times even 
doubtfully. Every four years the American 
democracy places a large, unacceptable, and 
unnecessary wager that it will work one more 
time, that somehow an institution that never 
in any event functioned the way the framers 
of the constitution anticipated, will some- 
how confer the presidency on that candidate 
who obtains the largest number of votes. 
The electoral college need not do so. Indeed 
on occasion it has not done so. But far more 
importantly—whatever the popular vote— 
it need not confer the presidency on any 
candidate, if none has a majority of the 
electoral vote. 

Our ability to change this system in time 
for the 1972 elections is a touchstone of the 
impulse to reform in America today. It will 
be the measure of our ability to avert calam- 
ity by anticipating it. 

As I stated in my October 1969 message, I 
originally favored other methods of reform- 
ing the electoral college system, but the pas- 
sage by the House of a direct popular elec- 
tion plan indicated that this thoroughly ac- 
ceptable reform could be achieved, and I 
accordingly supported it. Unfortunately, the 
Senate has not completed action. Time is 
running out. But it is still possible to pass 
the measure and to amend the Constitution 
in time for the 1972 elections. 


Mr. President, illustrative of the argu- 
ments of opponents of direct election 
was an article by syndicated columnist 
Kevin Phillips, published in the Wash- 
ington Post of September 11, 1970. In part 
he says: 

To illustrate the southern and western 
loss of power, consider that in 1968 (per the 
1960 census), Connecticut, Oklahoma, and 
South Carolina each enjoyed 8 electoral 
votes, but in terms of popular vote, Con- 
necticut sent 1.26 million to the polis in 
1968, Oklahoma 943,000, and South Carolina 
only 667,000. 


It should be apparent to any fair- 
minded Senator that the argument here 
is that some States should continue to 
have disproportionate power in the selec- 
tion of the President regardless of popu- 
lation. This, Mr. President, is precisely 
what electoral reform in the form of 
direct election is all about—to let each 
vote of each citizen count equally, The 
President of the United States is the 
President of the people, not of the States, 
and each of these people should be al- 
lowed to participate in his election under 
a system of election which guarantees 
equal weight to each vote. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 11, 1970] 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE Pourrics 
(By Kevin P. Phillips) 


The Senate has begun debate on an amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution that would 
abolish the Electoral College method of choos- 
ing a President in favor of direct, nation- 
wide popular election. 

Two-thirds support will be necessary to 
push this change through the Senate, and 
a close fight is expected. The balance of 
power is generally thought to rest with an 
andecided bloc of Farm Belt Republicans 
(Dole, Pearson, Young, and Miller), small- 
state Northeastern Republicans (Prouty, 
Cotton, Boggs, and Williams), Southern 
Democrats (Spong, Byrd, Fulbright, Hollings 
and Long) and Rocky Mountain Democrats 
(Cannon, McGee, Moss, and Anderson). 

Such indecision is surprising because the 
amendment in question, pushed by the Sen- 
ate’s leading liberals, would operate to reduce 
the national political muscle of the more 
conservative South, Farm Belt, Rocky Moun- 
tains, and other lightly populated states. The 
detriment to these areas can be measured in 
three ways: (1) diminished local power in 
President elections; (2) reduced representa- 
tion and influence in both parties; and (3) 
decreased local orientation of national party 
platforms and administration. 

To illustrate the Southern and Western 
loss of power, consider that in 1968 (per the 
1960 census), Connecticut, Oklahoma, and 
South Carolina each enjoyed 8 electoral votes, 
but in terms of popular vote, Connecticut 
sent 1.26 million to the polls in 1968, Okla- 
homa 943,000, and South Carolina only 
667,000. 

Secondly, the change to direct election 
would greatly affect the regional distribution 
of power within the two parties, especially 
at presidential conventions. 

Delegates are now apportioned to states 
on the basis of Electoral College strength, 
with bonuses for partisan performance. Abol- 
ition of the Electoral College would presum- 
ably shift delegate apportionment to a sys- 
tem based either on total vote cast in the 
prior election or total vote cast for the party's 
nominee. 

In the Democratic Party, such a change, 
which may come regardless as “reform,” 
would greatly weaken moderate-to-conserva- 
tive influence. The South, Plains, and Rocky 
Mountains had 30 percent of the 1968 dele- 
gates, but cast only 20 per cent of Hum- 
phrey’s vote, whereas the liberal big-city 
states of Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, California, and Ohio had 
only 28 per cent of the delegates but cast 
43 per cent of Humphrey’s November ballots. 

A delegate reapportionment of this mag- 
nitude would put the Democratic Party in 
the hands of left-liberals whose stance would 
injure party candidates in the South, Border, 
Plains, and Rocky Mountains. (Direct elec- 
tion would also promote this liberal bias by 
dispelling Democratic electoral vote concern 
with eking out three-way pluralities in Texas, 
say, or Missouri or Georgia.) 

If electoral reform shifts the Democrats 
to the left, pushing conservatives and Wal- 
laceites into the GOP, the Republicans would 
probably remain conservative-oriented. How- 
ever, if Electoral College abandonment were 
to cause GOP delegates to be apportioned 
by votes cast for the last party Presidential 
candidate, this would sharply reduce the con- 
vention power of the low turnout and now 
bonus-weighted South, Plains, and Rocky 
Mountains. 

Under present ideological circumstances, 
now that American politics is no longer di- 
vided by the Civil War, the Electoral College 
favors a Republican coalition based in the 
South, Midwest, West, and small states. GOP 
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Senators from these areas would be foolish 
to abandon a system that has a built-in bias 
toward such a coalition in favor of one 
which, at best, sacrifices these regional ad- 
vantages, 

For these reasons, Southern, Farm Belt, 
Rocky Mountain, and other small states have 
good reason to oppose abolition of the Elec- 
toral College, and if such a constitutional 
amendment passes the Senate, it will prob- 
ably not be ratified by the states. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
FURTHER ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside to permit further transaction of 
routine morning business, with state- 
ments limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESOURCE RECOVERY ACT OF 1970 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 


from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 11833. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son) laid before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives an- 
nouncing its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11833) to amend the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act in order to provide financial 
assistance for the construction of solid 
waste disposal facilities, to improve re- 
search programs pursuant to such Act, 
and for other purposes, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment and agree to the request of the 
House for a conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. 
Boccs, and Mr. Baker conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO TO- 
MORROW AT 9:30 A.M. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 9:30 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR FULBRIGHT TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, after the disposition of the 
reading of the Journal and following the 
disposition of any unobjected to items on 
the legislative calendar, the able Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr, FuLBRIGHT) be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the remarks of the able Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) on to- 
morrow, there be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TUESDAY TO WEDNESDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 16, 1970, AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
the conclusion of business tomorrow, 
Tuesday, the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10 a.m. on Wednesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
WEDNESDAY TO THURSDAY, SEP- 
TEMBER 17, 1970, AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of business on Wednes- 
day next, the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10 a.m. on Thursday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
THURSDAY TO FRIDAY, SEPTEM- 
BER 18, 1970, AT 10 A.M. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
on Thursday next, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10 o’clock Friday morning 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
FRIDAY TO MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 
21, 1970, AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
on Friday next, it stand in adjournment 
until the following Monday at 10 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the morning business be closed and that 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
the unfinished business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S.J. Res, 1) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to the 
election of the President and the Vice 
President. 


THE TYDINGS-GRIFFIN AMENDMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President. I rise 
in support of Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
which provides for the direct. election of 
the President. I am asking the Senate 
today to consider an amendment to the 
direct election plan which would replace 
the runoff provisions. Unless we modify 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 with the 
pending Tydings-Griffin amendment, I 
fear that we will be encouraging the 
growth of one-issue and extremist polit- 
ical parties and perhaps accelerating 
the fragmentation of our political struc- 
ture. I also believe that the direct elec- 
tion amendment will not pass the Senate 
by the necessary two-thirds majority or 
receive ratification by enough States 
without this short but important 
change. 

Many supporters as well as critics of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 have admitted 
that the runoff provisions are the weak- 
est and most controversial part of the 
proposed constitutional amendment. 
Senator Grirrin and I hope to strength- 
en the amendment by replacing this 
weak link. If this is done, I think the 
understandable fears of some of our col- 
leagues will be assuaged enough so that 
we can have their support. 

THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


The electoral college was created as a 
compromise between those who feared 
the voice of the people and those who 
were vigorously pushing for more demo- 
cratic forms of government in our emerg- 
ing Nation. It was born at a time 
when political parties did not exist and 
were not anticipated. Also the Presi- 
dency was envisioned as an office so 
much weaker than it is at present as to 
be almost a different conception of an 
executive branch. 

Since that time nearly two centuries 
ago the Presidency has become the cen- 
tral office in our Nation. The President’s 
direct constituency is the entire popula- 
tion, not merely an aggregation of States. 
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Communication, commerce, military 
power, and a myriad of other factors 
have made the Presidency an office of 
immense power, the responsibility of 
which now derives directly from the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

As the power and the functioning of 
the Presidency became more national 
and directly related to our citizenry, 
democratic institutions permeated our 
society. The increasing franchise, direct 
election of Senators, political parties— 
all of these were dramatic evidence of a 
change in the democratic expectations of 
our Nation. Our idea of democratic gov- 
ernment has been matured and refined; 
it is more sensitive and sweeping. 

These two developments—a new kind 
of Presidency and a new standard of de- 
mocracy—demand that we revise our 
presidential election machinery. It is 
time for the direct election of the Presi- 
dent because our present situation and 
standards demand it. This is not some 
idealistic scheme drawn to reform and 
revive society by a wishful few. Rather 
it is merely the institutionalization of 
changes that have already taken place 
over the past 50 or 100 years. Our own 
beliefs and standards compel this 
change—the logic of the office of the 
Presidency as it now stands allows no 
other reasoned solution. 

Many say that since it has worked 
well, leave the electoral college alone. But 
it has not worked well. In recent years 
its cumbersome and archaic machinery 
have threatened constitutional crisis and 
election chaos. Divisive political move- 
ments have gathered much of their 
strength not from the beliefs of their 
followers, but from the potential of in- 
voking electoral procedures that are so 
illogical and unworkable that our entire 
election process could be overwhelmed. 

But I think that there is another fun- 
damental problem with the electoral col- 
lege: Its legitimacy is weakening. People 
have begun to question its logic and 
structure. Why elect a President that 
way? Why should a second-place candi- 
date win? Why should electors be al- 
lowed to ignore the clearly stated will 
of the voters in any State because of per- 
sonal whim? These questions are being 
asked by so many. And the answers are 
inadequate. Tradition alone is not a suf- 
ficient reply. 

Tradition that grows from enduring 
principles and that rests upon institu- 
tions that reflect and enforce those prin- 
ciples should be treasured and main- 
tained. And because those underlying 
principles and values are still held and 
because it can be demonstrated that in- 
stitutions uphold those beliefs, such tra- 
ditions can be and are maintainable even 
in our swiftly moving society. 

But when traditions merely refiect an 
unthinking repetition of past behavior, 
when they embody principles long since 
changed, and when they rest upon hol- 
low institutions, then they are, and 
should be, swept away. The strength of 
our society is its preservation of deep 
values and its evolution of outmoded and 
archaic traditions. 

Because the electoral college reflects a 
different conception of the Presidency 
and an older standard of democracy, it 
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no longer preserves enduring values. It 
does not provide the one acceptable cri- 
terion for the selection of our national 
leader: A majority vote. 

Besides these fundamental problems— 
a constitutional crisis due to a third- 
party candidacy and diminishing legit- 
imacy—the operation of the electoral 
college itself is inherently unjust: 

The faithless elector problem is simply 
without justification in a democratic 
society. 

Voting by States, without regard to 
voter turnout, inherently gives unequal 
power to individual voters. This ignores 
the one-man, one-vote principle which 
is now fundamental in our democratic 
society. 

The unit rule in States gives an ar- 
tificial distortion to electoral college ma- 
jorities: it wastes the votes of State 
minorities even if they are substantially 
greater than majorities in many other 
States; and it leads to the atrophy of the 
two-party system in many areas of the 
Nation. 

DIRECT ELECTION 

For all of these reasons I am a strong 
supporter of Senate Joint Resolution 1. 
I am a cosponsor and voted for this 
amendment in the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments and in the 
full Judiciary Committee. I want to com- 
mend the Senator from Indiana for his 
brilliant leadership of this difficult fight 
for reform. 

Direct election has no cumbersome 
machinery. It rests upon the simple logic 
and legitimacy of majority rule. All 
voters are counted equally. No one has 
a wasted vote, no matter where he 
resides. 

As I said earlier, however, I believe 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, as presently 
proposed, contains a serious weakness 
that should be corrected. 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 as it is be- 
fore us now does not eliminate the elec- 
toral college’s most glaring and threat- 
ening weakness—the possibility of crisis 
due to a third-party candidacy. Under 
the electoral college, third-party candi- 
dates are generally discouraged from 
running for the Presidency because of 
the unit rule; unless a splinter party 
leader can receive a majority of votes in 
a State, he will not receive any electoral 
college votes. This unit rule has thus suc- 
cessfully discouraged ideological third 
parties. Regional candidates, also, are 
presented with significant barriers, al- 
though these barriers are only of na- 
tional scope. At the regional level, candi- 
dates such as Governor Wallace can at- 
tract State majorities and break into the 
electoral college; yet, chances of obtain- 
ing an ultimate majority in the electoral 
college from such a base remain slim. 
The prospect of eventual failure serves 
to channel votes away from this type of 
candidate to “second choice” candidates 
because it becomes clear to the average 
third-party voter that his vote will be 
“wasted” if he votes for his first prefer- 
ence. 

Yet, in spite of the existing institu- 
tional barriers to third parties, the pro- 
spect of continued third and fourth- 
party and even fifth-party candidacies 
continues. This is a function of the 
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“spoiler” role that a third-party candi- 
date can play. Under our electoral col- 
lege, a third-party candidate has no ef- 
fect upon the election outcome unless he 
can deny an electoral college majority to 
the election winners. Because of the pe- 
culiarities of the electoral college, this is 
a possibility for sectional candidates. The 
possibility of triggering the unknown and 
awkward procedures of selecting the 
President in the House of Representa- 
tives is enough of a threat to any regular 
candidate’s chance of victory and to the 
legitimacy of the entire election process 
that the third-party candidate has ex- 
traordinary bargaining leverage. A re- 
fusal to deal with the outsider can mean 
defeat and/or crisis for the regular party 
candidates and the certainty of more 
wholesale political bargaining in the 
House. 

Thus under our present electoral col- 
lege system, the mechanism of resorting 
to a House election, when the electoral 
college fails to produce a majority, is 
enough of an incentive to create mean- 
ingful third-party challenges and the 
threat of a constitutional crisis, in spite 
of the inhibiting unit rule of the States. 

The provisions of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, although otherwise laudatory, 
create the same problem of an incentive 
for third-party candidacies. In this case 
the trigger device is the 40-percent plu- 
rality required for direct election. A can- 
didate outside the two regular parties 
need only approach 20 percent of the 
popular vote in order to reach a strong 
bargaining position. This incentive would 
apply to ideological as well as to regional 
candidates because there is no unit rule 
under the direct election proposal. The 
20-percent figure becomes very much in 
reach of splinter parties when more than 
one outsider is running. The prospect of 
two splinter-party candidates, one re- 
gional and one ideological, amassing 20 
percent of the vote amongst them, is 
quite realistic in the near future of Amer- 
ican politics. 

Under the direct election plan, the op- 
portunity for crude political bargaining 
and threats are as available as under the 
electoral college. In both, an outsider can 
offer to withdraw immediately preced- 
ing the election and attempt to swing his 
followers toward a would-be victor in 
return for a significant political con- 
cession. While the haunting threat of a 
debacle in the House of Representatives 
does not offer itself under Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, the maneuvering and deal- 
ing in a runoff race between the two sur- 
viving candidates would certainly be in- 
tense as they desperately wooed the dis- 
appointed followers of the third-party or 
fourth-party candidates. If experience 
under the French electoral system is any 
guide, the runoff makes the first elec- 
tion a test of bargaining strength, leads 
to a further ideological hardening, and 
creates an atmosphere of shameless deals 
preceeding the runoff. Given the fact 
that this kind of bargaining would take 
place under conditions of division and 
disappointment—it would be used only 
if no candidate has amassed 40 percent 
of the vote—cynical political moves 
might in themselves lead to a crisis of 
respect and legitimacy in the selection 
of the President. 
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It would appear that this incentive to 
use the 40-percent trigger and runoff is 
just as great as is the present tempta- 
tion to deny an electoral college majority 
and go to the House of Representatives 
to bargain. However, under Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, the initial restraint of the 
States’ unit rule system is absent. Thus, 
the direct election amendment will in- 
crease the attractiveness of third-party 
presidential candidacies. If present po- 
litical trends continue, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1 might well bring a constitu- 
tional crisis closer to reality. 

Presidential election systems do not 
cause splinter parties, they merely en- 
courage or discourage them. It is the un- 
derlying problems and conflicts in our 
society which create new parties and 
political movements. As our Nation con- 
tinues to feel the effects of both major 
domestic and foreign crises, it will no 
doubt experience greater pressure for 
splinter party groups. This is a function 
of the deep divisions in our society that 
have finally emerged and burst into the 
political arena. 

In part, this trend of political frag- 
mentation reflects the increase in ide- 
ological and rigid political doctrines that 
threaten to drive the traditional Ameri- 
can pragmatism and compromise into the 
past. No doubt the general politicaliza- 
tion of issues in our society draws into 
the political fray fringe groups that pre- 
viously suffered silently or remained dor- 
mant without hope of change. Perhaps 
the widespread frustration and malaise 
in the Nation plus a feeling of inability 
to influence the events that shape our 
destiny drives concerned groups into 
strong political movements. Certainly 
there is little hope in the next few dec- 
ades that the major schisms and prob- 
lems that confront our Nation will vanish 
in thin air; it is more likely that our 
political parties will be the ones to 
vanish—at least, as we know them now. 

For many, substantial weakening of 
the two-party system would be a serious, 
if not a crippling, blow to the function- 
ing of the America political process. A 
stable dual party structure serves many 
vital tasks of our democracy. Two strong 
parties are essential to maintain the 
competition for office among leaders that 
provides the honesty and innovation in 
American politics. Two stable parties 
provide the continuity of program needed 
to accomplish major changes in a rela- 
tively slow moving political process. Most 
important, with only two parties, there is 
a need to create a real majority or large 
plurality for electoral victory. This fact 
requires that each party provide a politi- 
cal program that attracts a broad spec- 
trum of voters. 

. Thus, in a two-party system, the par- 
ties are forced to create programs that 
satisfy a broad range of groups and in- 
terests. In the United States, the two 
major political parties have become the 
central institutions for moderating and 
resolving conflicts in our society. Our 
national conventions, fault-ridden as 
they may be, and party machinery serve 
to mitigate and lessen the divisions of 
the Nation. Without these institutions, 
the whole burden of resolving conflict 
would be thrust into the legislature. Un- 
der a multiparty system, dogmatic ide- 
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ology would flourish and compromise 
would disappear. Executive leadership 
would be difficult because there would be 
no institution to aggregate enough polit- 
ical support to form a majority Presi- 
dent. If the example of modern European 
parliamentary systems is of any rele- 
vance, multiparty government means 
bitter conflict and frequently govern- 
mental immobility. 

Of course, ours is a society that is in 
desperate need of change and innovation 
of its policies and its institutions. Many 
believe that the two-party system and 
barriers to third parties have impeded 
these needed reforms. However, histori- 
cal precedent seems convincing that re- 
form, if it is to be successful, is best 
directed by a major party. Only the 
major parties offer the strength of broad 
support and the structure of continuity 
that is a prerequisite for meaningful 
change. This is not to say, however, that 
the parties do not require major internal 
reform and that we should not move 
within our parties ourselves. 

It is difficult to gather the support of 
large and differing groups in any party 
for significant change; but this is the 
cost of governing by consent rather than 
decree. The only other alternative in 
such a diverse society as ours is political 
fragmentation. And fragmentation with- 
out coercion would be stagnation. 

In short—at least, it is the judgment 
of this U.S. Senator—our political 
system desperately needs all its insti- 
tutions that moderate conflict and 
provide for the means to change that do 
not stress division. The enactment of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 would alter 
the presidential elections to encourage 
third parties and undermine one of the 
key institutions of conflict resolution 
and change in our system. We should 
change our electoral system, but in a way 
that avoids crisis and supports our two- 
party system. 

Of course, our system of Presidential 
élections is not the only institutional 
structure that maintains our two-party 
structure. Political tradition, single 
member districts, lack of majority re- 
quirements for election all contribute. 
But the party structure on the Presiden- 
tial level has a profound impact upon 
the entire political structure. 

The brief appearance of the split in 
the Democratic Party on the issue of the 
Vietnam war, when crystallized on the 
presidential level with rival campaign 
organizations, has left major institu- 
tional schisms 2 years after that elec- 
tion. This is the effect of a bitter pri- 
mary fight. If a peace candidate had 
gone on to the general election, surely 
the break would be greater. This effect 
can be seen on the other side of the 
spectrum: The continued existence of a 
party that institutionalizes dissent on 
the racial issue has deep effects upon 
our most fundamental policies. It is by 
no means clear that the resolution of the 
racial issue can be handled within our 
party structure. And I am certain that 
any resolution that occurs from compet- 
ing one-issue, ideological splinter parties 
on this issue will be a more costly and 
tragic one for our Nation. 

I fear that those who rest confident 
in the stability of our two-party system 
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critically underestimate the power of 
separate splinter-party structures on 
the presidential level, especially in these 
explosive times. I would think that the 
major stresses of our times would lead 
to a search for more structures to re- 
solve conflict within our system and 
without ideological overlay. But here we 
have a laudable reform that massively 
reduces the protections we have against 
splinter one-issue and extremist parties. 
TYDINGS-GRIFFIN AMENDMENT 


It was because of these concerns that 
I began thinking of modifying the runoff 
provisions of Senate Joint Resolution 1 
as early as last fall. I had the opportunity 
at that time to talk at length with some 
of the academic and legal scholars who 
have contributed so much to this debate. 
I found that almost all of them agreed 
with me that the runoff provisions of the 
direct election plan presented the pros- 
pect of increased party fragmentation. 

Some of these scholars were so worried 
about the problem that they have sup- 
ported alternatives to direct elections. 
However, they all felt that the amend- 
ment that Senator GRIFFIN and I are 
offering today is a vast improvement. 
Professor Bickel of Yale and Professor 
Brown of Havard particularly found this 
approach a very substantial improve- 
ment over Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

The amendment we are offering re- 
places only the runoff provisions of the 
direct election plan. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S.J, Res. 1 


In the committee substitute, 
with line 1, page 5, strike out all to and 
including line 7, page 5, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3, The persons joined as candidates 
for President and Vice President having the 
greatest number of votes shall be declared 
elected President and Vice President, if such 
number be at least 40 per centum of the 
total number of votes certified, If none of the 
persons joined as candidates for President 
and Vice President shall have at least 40 
per centum of the total number of votes 
certified, but the persons joined as candi- 
dates for President and Vice President hav- 
ing the greatest number of votes cast in the 
election received the greatest number of the 
votes cast in each of several States which 
in combination are entitled to a number of 
Senators and Representatives in the Congress 
constituting a majority of the whole num- 
ber of Members of both Houses of the Con- 
gress, such persons shall be declared elected 
President and Vice President. For the pur- 
poses of the preceding sentence, the District 
of Columbia shall be considered to be a State, 
and to be entitled to a number of Senators 
and Representatives in the Congress equal 
to the number to which it would be entitled 
if it were a State, but in no event more than 
the number to which the least populous 
State is entitled. 

“If, after any such election, none of the 
persons joined as candidates for President 
and Vice President can be declared to be 
elected pursuant to the preceding para- 
graph, the Congress shall assemble in special 
session, in such manner as the Congress shall 
prescribe by law, on the first Monday of 
December of the year in which the election 
occurred. The Congress so assembled in spe- 
cial session shall be composed of those per- 
sons who are qualified to serve as Members 
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of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives for the regular session beginning in the 
year next following the year in which the 
election occurred, In that special session the 
Senate and the House of Representatives so 
constituted sitting in joint session shall 
choose immediately, from the two pairs of 
persons joined as candidates for President 
and Vice President who received the highest 
numbers of votes cast in the election, one 
such pair by ballot. For that purpose a 
quorum shall consist of three-fourths of the 
whole number of Senators and Representa- 
tives. The vote of each Member of each 
House shall be publicly announced and re- 
corded. The pair of persons joined as candi- 
dates for President and Vice President re- 
celving the greatest number of votes shall 
be declared elected President and Vice Presi- 
dent, Immediately after such declaration, the 
Special session shali be adjourned sine die. 

“No business other than the choosing of a 
President and a Vice President shall be 
transacted in any special session in which 
the Congress is assembled under this section. 
A regular session of the Congress shall be 
adjourned during the period of any such 
special session, but may be continued after 
the adjournment of such special session un- 
til the beginning of the next regular session 
of the Congress, The assembly of the Con- 
gress in special session under this section 
shall not affect the term of office for which a 
Member of the Congress theretofore has been 
elected or appointed, and this section shall 
not impair the powers of any Member of the 
Congress with respect to any matter other 
than proceedings conducted in special ses- 
sion under this section.” 

On page 3, line 16, immediately after the 
period, insert the following new sentence: 
“No such election shall be held later than 
the first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November, and the results thereof shall be 
declared no later than the third Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November of the 
year in which the election occurs.”. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I note that this is a 
slightly changed version of the same 
amendment which Senator GRIFFIN and 
I submitted earlier in the Senate, No. 
711, and as is reproduced in our separate 
views in the Judiciary Committee report 
on Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

Under the Tydings-Griffin amend- 
ment, the direct election system would 
continue unmodified in 99 percent of all 
presidential elections, since it is a his- 
torical rarity for the winning Presiden- 
tial candidate to receive less than 40 per- 
cent of the popular vote. 

In the rare case when no one received 
40 percent of the popular vote, our 
amendment would first turn to the time 
honored electoral college system, the one 
which everyone knows and understands. 
If the front runner receives a majority 
of votes in States which can have a ma- 
jority of electoral votes, he becomes 
President. In no case can the second 
place candidate in the popular vote win 
the Presidency. The reasons for this op- 
tion are clear: If no one garners 40 per- 
cent of the popular vote, there will be no 
majority President. The question is one 
of selecting a minority President who has 
widespread support in a manner that has 
respect and legitimacy. The electoral sys- 
tem has such legitimacy, and it is a 
means of demonstrating great support in 
our States, which are important political 
units in our system. 

Some have pointed out that any use of 
the discredited electoral college system 
would raise questions of legitimacy. This 
does not seem to follow under analysis. 
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First, there is no possibility of either 
a faithless elector or the wholesale bar- 
gaining in the House—which would vote 
by State amongst all the candidates— 
two of the major objections to the pres- 
ent electoral college system. 

Second, the electoral college, in spite of 
its faults, retains a tremendous amount 
of political legitimacy. Its use as an 
emergency provision would not seem to 
draw too deeply on the reservoir of le- 
gitimacy now available. 

Third, this contingency would be em- 
ployed rarely; and if it were used, it 
would be under conditions of division 
and dissent which would raise questions 
of legitimacy under any contingency 
proposal. Under either the amended or 
unamended Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
the contingency provisions only operate 
if the leading candidate has less than 40 
percent of the vote. Thus, large groups in 
the society will already have registered 
dissatisfaction with both regular parties. 

Under a runoff, these splinter party 
voters are forced to vote for second 
choices or register their protest by ab- 
stentions. Further, the political bargain- 
ing inherent in this situation will add to 
the mood of dissatisfaction and discon- 
tent. It must be conceded that this route 
of choosing a candidate who is the first 
choice of only a minority of voters will 
raise at least as much dissatisfaction 
with the method of selection as the 
Tydings-Griffin proposed alternative. 

Fourth, only the popular vote winner 
could be elected under this modified elec- 
toral system. Of course, it may also be 
asked what are the chances of a popular 
vote winner who gets less than 40 per- 
cent of the vote obtaining a majority of 
the electoral vote. If we examine the 26 
presidential elections between 1868 and 
1968, we find that the winning candidate 
received on the average of 52 percent of 
the popular vote and 71 percent of the 
electoral vote. 

During the same period, eight Presi- 
dents were minority Presidents—that is, 
they were elected with less than 50 per- 
cent of the popular vote. In three of these 
elections where some type of major third- 
party challenge occurred, the average 
percent of the electoral vote received by 
the winner was 67 percent, while in the 
other five contests where no third-party 
candidate received any electoral vote the 
average percent of the electoral vote ob- 
tained by the winner was 55 percent. 

According to these statistics, the re- 
sults of past elections would indicate two 
things: The popular vote winner is 
usually blessed with a fairly comfortable 
electoral vote cushion and third-party 
challenges have frequently widened the 
margin of electoral victory by drawing 
votes away from one of the two major 
candidates. The clearest example of this 
was the 1912 election where Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Bull Moose Party split the 
Republicans and enabled Woodrow Wil- 
son to be elected with 82 percent of the 
electoral vote but only 42 percent of the 
popular vote. Furthermore, in the 1860 
election, the only election where the 
winner got less than 40 percent of the 
popular vote, Abraham Lincoln was 
elected with 39.9 percent of the popular 
vote but garnered 59 percent of the elec- 
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toral vote. This 20-percent margin is con- 
sistent with the average margin between 
the popular vote—52 percent—and the 
electoral vote—71 percent—during the 
100 years between 1868 and 1969. 

Thus, the electoral type alternative is a 
realistic way of selecting a candidate 
who has widespread support even though 
he has not received 40 percent of the 
popular vote. 

If the leading candidates failed to 
receive 40 percent of the popular votes 
and failed to receive a majority of the 
electoral college, it would be clear that 
popular election mechanism is not 
enough, in itself, to select a minority 
President. For this reason, the Tydings- 
Griffin amendment would then turn to a 
special Joint Session of the newly elected 
Congress to select a President from the 
two front runners in the popular vote. 
Each Congressman would have one vote. 
No third- or fourth-place candidate 
would be eligible to become President. 

The new Congress, reflecting the most 
recent manifestation of the popular will, 
would choose amongst the two leading 
minority presidential candidates. The 
winner would have to receive the ma- 
jority support of the representative 
branch of government. The winner would 
be assured of having the support of 
Congress. 

Again, this provides a means of select- 
ing a minority President with widespread 
support and by a legitimate institution. 

The whole point of the change is that 
the Tydings-Griffin contingency, unlike 
the run-off in Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
discourages its own use. Its success will 
be its preventative effect. Under this 
plan, no third-party candidate, ideologi- 
cal or sectional, has a chance of winning 
the presidential election, unless he can 
amass an electoral college majority and 
be front runner or unless he could re- 
ceive a majority of votes in the new 
Congress. There is no incentive for the 
two front-runners to bargain with minor 
party candidates. The incentives for 
third-parties under this amendment to 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 will be simi- 
lar to those of an ideological party under 
our present system; there is little en- 
couragement to run unless a third-party 
candidate can attract more votes than 
the two leading parties and an elec- 
toral college majority or if the third- 
party candidate can take second place in 
the popular vote to be eligible for elec- 
tion by the Joint Session of Congress. If 
third-party candidates come close to at- 
tracting 20 percent of the vote, the two 
leading candidates would merely switch 
to an election strategy aimed at an elec- 
toral college majority—the same strat- 
egy used today. This allows a genuine, 
national third-party movement such as 
the Bull Moose Party to succeed, but dis- 
courages small sectional and ideological 
parties. 

Thus, under the Tydings-Griffin 
amendment, the loss of the unit rule 
in the States as a barrier to splinter 
parties is replaced with another support 
of the two-party system without the un- 
desirable effects of the winner-take-all 
method except in rare cases. 

The whole issue of the run-off against 
our plan revolves around the question of 
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selecting a minority President. Neither of 
these alternatives will be used unless 
there is such division in our Nation that 
no candidate can approach majority sup- 
port. In this situation, we should seek a 
mechanism that will select a minority 
President who has enough widespread 
support so he can govern effectively. Such 
a selection mechanism should be legit- 
imate in the eyes of our people. And such 
a mechanism should discourage its own 
use, thus bolstering a stable two-party 
system. I believe that only the Tydings- 
Griffin plan fulfills all three of these re- 
quirements. 

I believe that in this instance, polit- 
ical reality and intrinsic merit are 
joined. The adoption of this slight modi- 
fication of Senate Joint Resolution 1 has 
great importance to our political stabil- 
ity. It also may very well mean the dif- 
ference between victory or defeat for the 
entire direct election plan. Both here 
in the Senate, and in the State legisla- 
tures, concern over the run-off and party 
proliferation is great. This concern, 
added to other doubts over direct elec- 
tion, can easily add up to failure. 

So I urge the Senate to adopt this 
amendment—for the sake of the sta- 
bility of our political system and for the 
sake of the ultimate success of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. As I understand the 
amendment, provision is made for pos- 
sibly three steps in choosing the winning 
candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, the first step being that if the lead- 
ing candidates receive as many as 40 per- 
cent of the popular votes, then they 
would be declared elected. That is the 
first step. Then, if no two candidates 
running as a team win as many as 40 
percent of the popular vote, resort is had 
to step two, which in effect is the auto- 
matic electoral college system. Under 
this provision the winning candidates 
must carry sufficient States that have a 
majority of Senators and Representatives 
and then, if no two candidates running 
for President and Vice President are 
elected by step two, we would go to step 
three, which would be a joint session of 
the Congress, a special session in Decem- 
ber, where each Representative and Sen- 
ator would have one vote and would 
choose from the top two candidates. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. It does eliminate the run- 
off provided by Senate Joint Resolution 
1? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right. 

Mr. ALLEN. It would be a combination 
of several of the various plans. I read 
with a great deal of interest the scathing 
attacks the Senator from Maryland and 
the Senator from Michigan made on the 
runoff proposal provided by Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 and also the fact that the 
runoff would result in a fragmentation of 
political parties. The Senator from 
Maryland makes such a strong case 
against the runoff, and such a strong case 
in pointing out the proliferation of 
splinter parties that would result from 
the procedure set forth in Senate Joint 
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Resolution 1, I would hope that if the 
Senator’s amendment is not adopted, 
that he would then see fit to vote against 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 in the unlikely 
event it comes to a vote. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I can 
understand the Senator’s wish. However, 
I cannot encourage him in that premise. 

I am very concerned about the runoff. 
I am concerned over the runoff in Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 for the same reasons 
I am concerned with the probability that 
a third party, a sectional party, could 
throw the Presidency into the House of 
Representatives today. 

I think it is not a salutary or strength- 
ening feature of our democratic system. 
However, I do feel it is absolutely vital 
that we have a direct election for the 
Presidency of the United States. I only 
have doubts about one part of the direct 
election plan—the runoff. As I stated at 
length in my remarks, I strongly support 
the rest of the proposed constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I would hope that we 
would be able to agree to the amendment 
which the Senator from Michigan and I 
have worked out. 

We had some support for the amend- 
ment within the Judiciary Committee it- 
self. The Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BayH), however, elected to support his 
own proposal without modification and 
to bring it up on the floor of the Senate 
for debate. 

It is my hope that the Senator from 
Indiana will reappraise the situation and 
see that additional support could be se- 
cured by his accepting the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan and my- 


self and thus strengthen the original di- 
rect election proposal. 


Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator is of the opinion, though, 
that under the runoff provision in Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, there is a greater 
danger of the proliferation of splinter 
parties and the fragmentation of our 
two-party system than under the pres- 
ent system. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I think 
there is at least as great a danger and 
perhaps more. As stated in my original 
views, I consider that one of the weak- 
nesses of the present electoral system is 
the possibility of a constitutional crisis 
arising by virtue of throwing the presi- 
dential election into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I also consider this a weakness of the 
proposal of the Senator from Indiana. 
Of course, the proposal of the Senator 
from Indiana provides for the direct elec- 
tion of the President which, I think, is 
a much needed institutional reform. It 
remedies many of the other weaknesses 
of the present electoral college. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, under the 
present system, is it not necessary that 
a third party or a splinter party, in order 
to have any effect on the election, carry 
the electoral vote of at least one State? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ALLEN. And that discourages the 
incidence of splinter parties. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That does discour- 
age the ideological splinter party, but 
not necessarily the sectional splinter 


party. 
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Of course, my concern today is that 
we preserve the two-party system in this 
country. Whenever we have a time of 
division and crisis, I think that the more 
of the division and conflict we can 
absorb and work out within our party 
system without leaving the Congress as 
the only mediating institution, the bet- 
ter the country will be. 

Mr. President, considering some of 
the bitterness that has existed within 
parties, including my own party, I think 
that it is better to have the bitter fights 
take place within the convention or 
party rather than to have them brought 
out in a parliamentary body and in- 
stitutionalized as interparty conflicts as 
is seen in some of the European coun- 
tries. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, under the 
runoff provision provided by Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, which is not in- 
cluded in the Senator’s amendment, 
with the knowledge on the part of the 
electorate that in all probability there 
would be a runoff, does that not encour- 
age the electorate to vote possibly more 
with its heart than with its head, and 
that they can vote for the man they 
think will be the successful candidate 
or the man they think might possibly 
make a better President. Knowing there 
would be a runoff, they might vote for a 
splinter party that comes closer to their 
thinking on an ideological basis. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, let me 
say that I again agree with the feeling 
of the Senator from Alabama that the 
runoff is a weakness. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I feel that 
it is such a weakness that I will vote 
against Senate Joint Resolution 1. I 
would hope that the Senator from Mary- 
land would do likewise. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Alabama vote for Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1 if the Griffin- 
Tydings amendment were agreed to? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. I would say, that if 
one or the other were going to become 
part of the basic law of the land, I would 
prefer the procedure provided by the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland. However, I would prefer 
the present system, the district system, 
the proportional system, or the auto- 
matic system to the system proposed by 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land. 

I prefer the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland only 
in preference to Senate Joint Resolution 
1, which provides for a runoff. I would 
prefer it to that extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized. 

IT IS TIME THE PEOPLE ELECTED THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as the 
senior Senator of a sparsely populated 
State, I intend to examine the pending 
constitutional amendment in terms of its 
political impact on Idaho. 

Coming from a small State, I am well 
aware of the argument of those who 
maintain that popular election of the 
President would deprive the less populous 
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States of the relative mathematical ad- 
vantage they presently possess in the 
electoral college. They contend, for ex- 
ample, that Alaskan voters, with three 
electoral votes, now wield more power 
than New Yorkers, with 43, because a 
much smaller number of Alaskans con- 
trol the casting of each of their electoral 
votes than is the case in New York. 

This is a classic example of how math- 
ematical ratios can distort political real- 
ity. For the fact is that the emergence 
of political parties, which destroyed the 
original function intended for the presi- 
dential elector, also destroyed such ad- 
vantage as the mathematical ratio of the 
State’s electors to its population—in 
number equal to each State’s sum of Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress— 
might otherwise have given the smaller 
States in the electoral college. 

With the advent of political parties, it 
became the practice for the States to 
cast all their electoral votes for the can- 
didate who carried the largest number of 
popular votes in the State, regardless of 
the size of his margin. This “unit rule 
system” governs to the present day. It 
has completely undermined the appar- 
ent mathematical advantage of small 
States in the electoral college. Indeed, 
populous States, such as New York and 
California, obtain greater importance 
than they should, since carrying them— 
even by the smallest margin—delivers 
their entire electoral vote to the prevail- 
ing candidate. Consequently, these large 
States have come to exercise a dispro- 
portionate influence over our public 
policy. 

At the present time, it takes 270 elec- 
tors to compose a majority of the elec- 
toral college. That number of electors 
can be secured by carrying as few as a 
dozen of the largest States. It has, there- 
fore, become the practice of our political 
parties to lavish their attention upon the 
most populous States in their quest for 
an electoral majority. 

So it is that the present electoral col- 
lege actually gives the preponderant ad- 
vantage to the big States. The impor- 
tance of carrying them, if only by a 
handful of votes, in order to secure their 
entire electoral vote, is mandatory. Con- 
sequently, the big States have come to 
dominate our national conventions, un- 
duly influence our party platforms, and 
exercise an inordinate power over the 
selection of our national candidates. 

On the other hand, if the President 
were elected by direct popular vote, such 
States as New York, California, Penn- 
sylvania, and Illinois would not loom so 
large in the national political picture. 
A presidential candidate could lose them 
all by several hundred thousand votes 
and easily make up the difference in 
the intermountain West. Carrying the 
big States would no longer be so essen- 
tial, thus giving the smaller States a 
better break in the politics of the Nation. 

But the issue before us transcends 
States rights; it reaches the cardinal 
principle of popular sovereignty itself. 
Seldom are we in the Senate afforded 
an opportunity to respond to so clear 
an expression of “the will of the people” 
as in the case of the electoral reform 
which we are now considering. A recent 
Harris poll showed 79 percent of the 
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American people favoring the direct elec- 
tion of the President. A Gallup poll in- 
dicated the support of 81 percent of our 
people for the same plan. Expressed in 
its simplest terms, eight out of every 10 
Americans favor the election of the Pres- 
ident by direct popular vote. It is ob- 
vious that a mandate for change con- 
fronts us—a mandate so clear that to 
ignore it would be to deny our role as 
representatives of the people. 

The reason for the strong public sen- 
timent favoring electoral reform stems 
from the uncertainties engendered by 
the closeness of recent presidential elec- 
tions, in which the people have witnessed 
the near possibility of a candidate win- 
ning the Presidency by capturing a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes while his 
principal opponent garners the largest 
number of popular votes. Never in re- 
cent times has this anomaly been brought 
so close to home as in the election of 
1968. 

As the American people watched on 
their television screens through the night 
of November 5, 1968, and into the 
morning of November 6, the possibility 
of one candidate receiving the most votes 
of the people, while another gained the 
White House, came near to becoming 
reality. 

It had happened before. In 1876, Sam- 
uel J. Tilden received a majority of 250,- 
000 votes over his opponent and yet 
was denied the Presidency which fell 
into the hands of Rutherford B. Hayes 
by one electoral vote. It happened again 
in 1888, when Grover Cleveland re- 
ceived 100,000 more popular votes than 
did Benjamin Harrison and yet by an 
electoral vote of 233 to 168, Harrison 
became President. 

The fact that a man not receiving the 
largest number of popular votes can 
nevertheless be elected President is, in 
itself, enough to justify electoral reform. 
It is a contradiction of the sovereign 
right of the people to govern themselves. 

But 1968 did not only expose again 
the dire defect in our electoral process 
which allows one man to claim the popu- 
lar vote and another the Presidency. 
It also made clear that, under the pres- 
ent system, there exists no guarantee 
that electors who have held themselves 
out to the people as supporting a given 
presidential candidate will, in fact, vote 
for the candidate to whom they pledged 
their support. As Congress itself inter- 
prets the Constitution, a free agency 
still exists; an elector, if he chooses, may 
cast his vote for a different party’s can- 
didate. 

In 1968, we saw it happen. When Dr. 
Lloyd Bailey, an elector from the State 
of North Carolina, cast his vote in favor 
of third party candidate George Wal- 
lace, even though he was pledged to sup- 
port President Nixon, who had carried 
his State in the November election, he 
became one of five electors in our Na- 
tion’s history to disregard the wishes of 
the people who selected him. This latest 
case of a “faithless elector” should give 
us pause, particularly when we contem- 
plate the potential for mischief in a 
closely divided electoral college. The very 
fact that such things can and do hap- 
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pen under the present system further 
underlines the need for reform. 

The popular election amendment now 
before the Senate meets these problems 
head on. By placing the power to elect 
the President directly in the hands of 
the people, where it belongs, we would 
never again need fear the election of a 
President who lacks even the approval 
of a plurality of the people. By elimina- 
tion of the free agency of intervening 
electors, we abolish the possibility, in a 
close contest, that our people may be 
actually disfranchised by the capricious 
action of faithless men. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would like to ask the 
distinguished Senator if the point he is 
making now, the point of the “faithless 
elector,” could not be handled by the 
automatic plan which, for some time, I 
believe, was espoused by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BAYH). 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes, I think it could. I 
have been trying to point out a series of 
defects in the present system. I think the 
direct election proposal addresses itself 
to all these defects and corrects them 
all. But obviously it would be possible to 
amend the Constitution to eliminate the 
“faithless elector” without otherwise 
modifying the electoral college. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is called the auto- 
matic plan; is that correct? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is correct: 

Mr. ALLEN. And it has been recom- 
mended by Mr. Katzenbach, the former 
Attorney General of the United States, 
and it has had a great deal of support 
in the Senate, I believe. 

Mr. CHURCH. Well, if it were the 
only choice available, I would prefer the 
automatic plan to the present system; 
but other defects in the present system 
would also be corrected by the proposed 
amendment. For that reason, I am sup- 
porting the direct popular election 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, more- 
over, the proposed amendment is in har- 
mony with the historic trend toward 
broadening the role of the people in their 
Government. We have moved, since the 
time of our creation as a nation, from 
a system in which only the propertied 
few had the right to vote to a time when 
universal suffrage is the rule. This is 
only proper in a country blessed by the 
best educated and politically sophisti- 
cated electorate on earth. Surely, we have 
reached that stage when the people can 
be wholly entrusted with the power to di- 
rectly elect their President and Vice 
President. 

It was not so very long ago, in terms 
of history, that the 17th amendment be- 
came part of our Constitution. That 
amendment, as we all know, provided for 
the direct popular election of U.S. Sen- 
ators. The arguments raised against its 
adoption were strikingly similar to the 
ones we hear now being voiced against 
the current amendment. Nevertheless, 
since that time, the Senate has not 
changed its essential character. 
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It remains the bastion of the States 
as it was intended to be. It stands not 
less, but greater in stature, because its 
legitimacy rests upon the direct vote of 
the people of the 50 States. If it is best 
for a Senator to be directly elected by 
the people of his State, then it must fol- 
low that it is best for the President to be 
directly elected by the people of the 
Nation. 

Under the direct popular vote amend- 
ment, all of our people would be given 
the same treatment. Different weights 
would no longer attach to the votes cast 
by the citizens of one State, as compared 
to those of another; no State would 
command special influence or advantage; 
each voter would stand equal with every 
other. 

As the President of the United States 
represents all Americans, let us take 
the action that will allow all Americans 
equally to choose the President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the pleasure of the Senate? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. It is not a surpise to the 
junior Senator from Indiana to hear the 
perceptive discussion of the problem by 
his friend and distinguished colleague 
from Idaho. As one who has been labor- 
ing with this problem for a number of 
years, I would personally like to express 
for the record my deep appreciation for 
the advice and counsel and cooperation 
of the Senator from Idaho in this joint 
effort. I think the Senator from Idaho 
very eloquently stressed the important 
points of the problem before us. 

I hope the Senator will yield for a 
question or two. One of the matters of 
greatest concern to the Senator from In- 
diana deals with some of the questions 
being asked in the country today. These 
questions indicate a considerable lessen- 
ing of faith, or at least a lessening of the 
ardor of the quality of faith, in some of 
the basic tenets of our system. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana feels we are living in 
a great country and our responsibility is 
not to sit idly by and ignore some of the 
shortcomings which, if overcome, would 
make the Nation a greater place in which 
to live. 

Does the Senator from Idaho share the 
concern of the Senator from Indiana 
over what would happen in this country, 
or indeed how the credibility of the Pres- 
ident would be affected, if we were to see, 
in 1972, or 1976, or 1988, an election like 
the 1948 election? Then we saw an elec- 
tion in which, if there had been a change 
of less than 33,000 votes in the right 
three States, the man who won under the 
electoral college system, President Tru- 
man, would have been denied the victory, 
and victory would have been given to his 
opponent, Governor Dewey. This would 
have happened even though 2 more mil- 
lion people had supported the loser than 
had supported the winner under the elec- 
toral college system. 

Does the Senator have any concern 
about the ability of a President to govern 
under such circumstances? 

Mr. CHURCH. I do indeed. I think, in 
the aftermath of such an election, the 
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people of the country would experience 
a sense of shock and dismay, realizing 
that a President who had received a les- 
ser number of popular votes occupied the 
White House while the man for whom 
the largest number of people had voted 
had been denied the office. This would 
reach to the very wellspring of strength 
from which democratic government 
draws its nourishment: its legitimacy. 

We often overlook the fact that the 
strength democratic government pos- 
sesses stems from it source of legitimacy. 
People honor democratic government be- 
cause they exercise the sovereign choice. 
It is, after all, a government that the 
people themselves choose. 

If ever an election should end up, as 
it might under the present system, with 
more people voting for the loser than 
voting for the winner, we would have, for 
the first time in this century, a Presi- 
dent who could not claim to be the legit- 
imate choice of the people. Nothing 
could be more disabling to the President 
than that. 

We must remember that our system of 
government does not rest, as earlier sys- 
tems did, upon divine right. The kings 
ruled for many, many centuries in Eu- 
rope upon a very different theory—the 
theory that by right of birth, they were 
entitled to reign. 

The whole democratic concept over- 
turned the legitimacy of kings, and sub- 
stituted in its place the legitimacy of 
popular sovereignty. The people were 
made sovereign. The people would choose 
and having chosen, the government was 
thus able to rest its claim to rule on the 
strongest possible foundation of popular 
acceptance and popular approval. 

If that kind of legitimacy were frus- 
trated by the electoral college, you would 
of course, disable the Presidency. You 
would greatly weaken the position of the 
President, who could not exercise power 
upon the basis of the mandate given him 
by a majority of the people. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the Senator’s 
further explanation on this point. I think 
it is fair to say that the Senator from 
Idaho joins the Senator from Indiana in 
saying that one of the basic tenets of any 
electoral reform is that the man who 
wins should be the man who has the 
most support among the people. For that 
reason we share common bond in sup- 
port of direct popular vote, which is the 
only plan that supplies that guarantee. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is correct. 
He has taken the leadership by en- 
deavoring to remove from the Constitu- 
tion, by way of amendment, the last 
anachronism that could prove an obstacle 
to popular sovereignty. Though the Con- 
stitution commences with the words “We 
the People,” and though the preamble 
makes clear that the people are regarded 
as the ultimate source of sovereign 
power, nevertheless, there were originally 
placed in the Constitution a number of 
hurdles which separated the people from 
the actual choice of their leaders. 

For example, under the original Con- 
stitution, Senators were chosen by the 
State legislatures instead of by direct 
vote of the people. Indeed; even though 
the people were to choose their Con- 
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gressmen, the franchise was actually ex- 
ercised only by a small number of voters, 
those who owned property, those who 
held positions of substance in their com- 
munities. 

In the course of our history, we have 
witnessed a steady trend toward fuller 
realization of the ideal of popular sov- 
ereignty. We have seen it in the removal 
of many barriers that restricted the right 
to vote to the propertied few. We have 
seen it when the right to vote was ex- 
tended to women. We have seen it when 
the system for selecting Senators 
changed, with the adoption of the 17th 
amendment, to direct election by the 
people. 

So, step by step, we have moved to- 
ward the implementation of popular 
sovereignty. The remaining hurdle, it 
seems to me, is the one presented by the 
electoral college. 

If the Senator’s amendment is adopted 
by the Senate and then ratified by the 
legislatures of three-quarters of the 
States, we will have finally achieved full- 
fledged democracy in this country. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the Senator’s 
remarks. We have had a great deal of 
discussion on the floor of the Senate, and 
also by some very well intentioned and 
learned writers and scholars, to the ef- 
fect that the direct popular election pro- 
posal would subject us to a great amount 
of fraud. 

I pass over the problem of unac- 
counted votes at the precinct level be- 
cause I think it an insignificant problem. 
But, speaking of fraud, does the Senator 
from Idaho think there could possibly be 
& bigger fraud perpetrated on the people 
of this country than to have elevated to 
the Presidency a man who really lost? 

Mr. CHURCH. As I have said, I think 
that the impact of such an eventuality— 
we came very close to it in 1968 and in 
other recent elections as well—would be 
very disabling on the Office of the Presi- 
dency. People would feel they had been 
defrauded, because they generally believe 
they elect the President. It is the opin- 
ion of the average citizen that the 
American people elect the President and 
Vice President of the United States. It is 
natural that people should so believe, 
since we have been lucky enough thus 
far in this century to have had the candi- 
date who received the electoral majority 
also receive the popular majority. But 
there is nothing in the Constitution to 
guarantee this result, and if an election 
should come out differently, people 
throughout the country would suddenly 
awaken to the fact that they have not 
been permitted to place in office the man 
for whom the majority had voted. They 
would not only feel disappointed, but 
they would feel dismay, and a great 
many would feel they have been de- 
frauded. 

Mr. BAYH. Would the Senator permit 
me to pursue another area of this whole 
problem with him a bit further? 

Mr. CHURCH. Surely. 

Mr. BAYH. One of the major thrusts 
or concerns of the opposition has been 
the concern that this might penalize the 
less populated States. I know the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, as a Senator from one 
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of those less populated States, has ex- 
pressed his opinion to the contrary, as 
has our distinguished colleague, the jun- 
ior Senator from Oklahoma. 

Does the Senator really believe there 
is any reason for the citizens of Idaho, 
New Mexico, or Oklahoma to feel that 
they are going to be penalized? Or, on a 
broader scale, is there any reason why 
we ought to have a system which gives 
to any one group of voters a larger voice 
in determining who their President is 
going to be? 

Mr. CHURCH. No. As I have said, I 
think this question transcends States 
rights. This question reaches the funda- 
mental rights of the people. I would find 
it hard to defend a system which gives 
greater weight to an American citizen’s 
vote in Nevada, let us say, than in Mary- 
land. This would be difficult to justify on 
any principle of democratic government 
of which I am aware. But the truth is 
that the present system actually does 
not work in favor of the small States. 
The argument itself is fallacious. 

Mr. BAYH. Will the Senator yield just 
briefly? To be a bit more specific, on 
page 19 and continuing on page 20 of the 
committee hearings, there is a table in- 
troduced by our distinguished colleague 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), which con- 
tains a great deal of discussion and math- 
ematics about the impact of direct elec- 
tion on the voting strength of midland, 
southwestern, and Southern States. This 
document goes on to say that 34 States 
and the District of Columbia would lose 
political power. Idaho is one of those 
States listed. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes, but the Senator 
from Idaho believes that, under a direct 
popular election of the President, States 
like Idaho would gain power, not lose 
power. Under the present system, the 
small States operate at a distinct disad- 
vantage. The table to which the Sen- 
ator refers presents no more than a 
purely mathematical calculation. 

It is true, on the basis of this kind of 
calculation, that it can be demonstrated 
that the voters in a small State have a 
theoretical advantage over the voters in 
& large State. Fewer Alaskans are re- 
quired to vote each of the three electoral 
votes of Alaska than New Yorkers in 
casting each of New York’s 43 electoral 
votes. Therefore, it is argued that, mathe- 
matically, Alaskan voters have greater 
weight than New York voters, and that 
the present system, therefore, works in 
favor of the smaller States. 

Theoretically, such an argument can 
be made. But in the world of practical 
politics, it is the reverse that turns out 
to be the case. Ever since political parties 
were established and the unit rule adopt- 
ed, it has been the practice for all the 
electoral votes of a given State to be cast 
in favor of the presidential candidate 
who wins the popular vote of that State. 
Even though he wins it by a dozen popu- 
lar votes, or by a single vote, all of the 
electoral votes are cast for the winning 
candidate. 

The effect of this is perfectly clear. It 
did not take long for political parties to 
figure out that, in order to win a national 
election, it was mandatory to secure the 
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support of the big States. A candidate 
can be elected President on the strength 
of the electoral votes cast by the 12 larg- 
est States. 

Therefore, these States have inordi- 
nately large importance in a national 
election. Anyone who has regularly at- 
tended national conventions of either po- 
litical party, as the Senator from Indi- 
ana well knows, comes to appreciate the 
tremendous influence exercised by the big 
States; the extent to which they domi- 
nate the various convention committees; 
the degree to which they control the 
drafting of the platform, and the extent 
to which they govern the choice of the 
party’s candidate for President. 

The reason is obvious. Both parties 
recognize that the big States must be car- 
ried, regardless of what happens in the 
other States. The big States must be 
carried because their electoral votes, be- 
stowed in massive blocks, must be se- 
cured, if the party’s candidate is to win. 

Let us suppose that, in place of this 
system, we were to adopt a direct popular 
election of the President. How different 
the whole political climate at the na- 
tional conventions would become. With a 
direct popular election, a candidate 
could lose New York, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, and California. He could lose them 
by half a million votes, and still make 
up the difference in the sparsely pop- 
ulated intermountain West. So the im- 
portance of carrying the big States would 
no longer weigh so heavily in the consid- 
eration of our political parties. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe the 
amendment before us would restore to 
the small State its proper position in the 
scheme of things, and it would take from 
the large State the inordinate amount of 
political power that such States actually 
exercise today by virtue of the unit rule 
in the electoral college. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the Senator's 
compelling argument as to why he, as a 
Senator from a less populous State, could 
in good conscience support such a plan. 

After hearing the prepared speech and 
extemporaneous remarks of the Senator 
from Idaho, the Senator from Indiana 
feels that the Senator from Idaho might 
feel very much as the Senator from In- 
diana felt during the closing days of our 
hearings, when he heard the last two 
witnesses of the last day. One, a very 
eminently qualified man, suggested that 
the small States had an advantage; and 
the very next man, equally qualified, sug- 
gested that the large States had an ad- 
vantage. The Senator from Indiana 
wondered why any State, any voter, 
should have an advantage. Everybody 
ought to be given an equa] opportunity 
to determine his President, and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, of course, has stressed 
this most eloquently. 

Mr. CHURCH. I certainly agree whole- 
heartedly. We ought not perpetuate a 
system that gives any advantage to one 
set of voters as against another. The 
smaller States, when the matter is meas- 
ured in purely mathematical terms; 
though, when measured in practical po- 
litical terms, it actually favors the large 
State over the small. Nevertheless, a sys- 
tem that places the election of the Presi- 
dent in the hands of the people at large 
would give equal weight to the votes cast 
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by all voters, which conforms with the 
democratic ideal. 

If anyone has any doubts about how 
the present system tends to favor the 
large State over the small, just let him 
review the itineraries of our presidential 
candidates in recent elections and ob- 
serve the extent to which their time and 
attention were given over to the large 
States of the country. That is proof 
enough of how the men wo are actually 
running view the process, and fully cor- 
roborates what I have said about how 
the present system militates in favor of 
the large States of the country. 

So, Mr. President, as one Member of 
the Senate representing a State of small 
population, I am happy to give my full 
endorsement and support to the pending 
constitutional amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH, I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator has told us 
how he feels about Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1. I believe that the pending ques- 
tion, however, is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senators from 
Michigan and Maryland. Would the Sen- 
ator be good enough to state his posi- 
tion on the pending question? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; my reference was, 
of course, to Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
which I support. My present intention 
is to vote against the amendment offered 
by the Senators from Michigan and 
Maryland. 

Mr. ALLEN. I was also interested in 
the colloquy between the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho and the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana, pointing 
out that a successful candidate for Presi- 
dent who may possibly have carried a 
majority of the electoral votes while 
being somewhat behind the defeated can- 
didate in popular votes might suffer 
some credibility deterioration or depre- 
ciation on account of the failure to 
carry the popular vote. Yet, it is noted 
that under Senate Joint Resolution 1, a 
candidate can be elected by carrying as 
few as 40 percent of the popular vote, 
which would not seem to be a great deal 
of a mandate from the people—if he car- 
ried only 40 percent. Why not make it 
50 percent and really get a mandate from 
the people? 

Mr. CHURCH. The amendment merely 
takes into account the problem pre- 
sented by third-party candidates. It at- 
tempts to draw a reasonable line where 
any candidate having 40 percent or more 
of the vote, having that large a plurality 
in a three-way contest, could take office 
without suffering serious disability. I 
think the 40-percent line is reasonable. I 
also favor the solution contained in the 
amendment, in the event that no candi- 
date receives as much as 40 percent of 
the vote, because it would assure that in 
any runoff, the winning candidate would 
command a majority. 

Mr. ALLEN. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Idaho has expressed himself as 
being apprehensive that the people’s 
second choice in the presidential race 
might become President. Yet, does not 
the runoff provision give the people’s sec- 
ond choice a very good possibility of be- 
coming President? 

I have just jotted down some suggested 
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percentages. The distinguished Senator 
from Indiana spoke about what would 
have happened if a certain number of 
votes were shifted in this State and that 
State and the other. Let us assume that 
in a four-way race for the Presidency, 
the top candidate received 39 percent of 
the vote, thereby guaranteeing a runoff: 
the next candidate received 21 percent; 
the next candidate received 20.5 per- 
cent; and the fourth candidate received 
19.5 percent—adding up to 100 percent. 
Would it mot be possible for this 21- 
percent candidate, by making trades 
with the other two losers to become 
President of the United States in the 
runoff, even though when the people 
were casting their first choice votes he 
received only 21 percent of the popular 
vote of the country? Would that not 
be possible, and would not the people 
thereby be choosing their second choice 
for the Presidency? 

Mr. CHURCH. I remind the Senator 
that the final choice would be made by 
the people between the two candidates 
in any runoff election, and that the 
winning candidate would have to receive 
a majority of the votes. This is a prac- 
tice, as the Senator well knows, that we 
often follow in State primary elections, 
in order to reduce a field of candidates 
to two opponents in a runoff. The people 
are well aware of this procedure. It is a 
democratic. one. In the end, the two 
candidates receiving the highest number 
of votes run against one another in a 
final election, and the outcome of that 
election is determined by a majority. 

Mr. ALLEN, By the way, when would 
that runoff election be held? 

Mr. CHURCH. This is a matter that 
could be readily worked out by statutory 
implementation of the amendment. 

Mr, ALLEN. It is not part of the 
amendment? 

Mr. CHURCH. It would be a function 
of Congress to implement the amend- 
ment with appropriate legislation. 

Mr. ALLEN, The 40-percent figure sug- 
gested for the winning candidate would 
certainly indicate, especially since Mr. 
Humphrey and Mr. Nixon each got 43 
percent or so in 1968—and this amend- 
ment is said to be designed to prevent 
a repetition of what might have hap- 
pened in 1968—that it must be the belief 
of the sponsors of the amendment that 
the amendment will result in a prolifera- 
tion of third parties; or the figure would 
not have been placed so low. Does the 
Senator anticipate, if Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1 becomes part of the basic law 
of the land, that a number of splinter 
parties would run candidates for the 
presidency? 

Mr. CHURCH. No; I do not think that 
would happen. I am inclined to believe 
that the present system encourages 
third-party candidacies. This figured 
publicly into the considerations which 
led Governor Wallace to run for the 
Presidency in 1968. He often commented 
on the fact that a third-party candidate, 
even one with little chance of winning 
the election outright, could nonetheless 
win sufficiently support to deny an elec- 
toral majority to either major candidate, 
thus throwing the final outcome of the 
election into the House of Representa- 
tives where, as the Senator knows, under 
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the present Constitution, each State, re- 
gardless of its size or population, would 
cast one vote. So I would say to the Sen- 
ator that, based upon the public record, 
it is the present system that tends to en- 
courage third-party candidates. 

Mr, ALLEN. Does the Senator not 
realize that for a third-party candidate 
to have any effect or to be counted in 
the electoral college, he must receive the 
vote of at least one State, whereas in a 
direct election if he receives only 100,000 
votes throughout the country, still it 
would be used as part of the overall fig- 
ures in the election, and he would still 
be a part of computing what it took to 
make a majority. That is not true as a 
third party carrying no States at all un- 
der the present system. Would that not 
make the Senator feel that the present 
system discourages third parties rather 
than proliferating them? 

Mr. CHURCH. I would say, with all 
respect to the Senator’s argument, that 
weighing it in on one side of the scale, 
and weighing in the effect of the present 
electoral system on the other, I believe 
the present system has the heavier tend- 
ency to encourage third-party candi- 
dates. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to point out 
to the distinguished Senator that, under 
the present system, where a runoff would 
be if not certain, then very likely, would 
that not encourage the proliferation of 
third parties, because the electorate 
would be able to vote for the ideological 
third party of their choice, or the re- 
gional third party of their choice, in the 
first election, knowing full well that they 
would have an opportunity in the runoff 
to vote for one of the two major parties 
they wished to support, and would that 
not tend to encourage third or splinter 
parties? 

Mr. CHURCH. Well, I can only repeat 
what I have said before to the Senator. 
I think there would be a lesser tendency 
toward third parties in a direct popular 
election of the President than under the 
electoral college system, for the reason 
that if a third-party candidate can secure 
enough electoral votes to throw the elec- 
tion itself into the House of Representa- 
tives, then that candidate, and those who 
support him, would achieve tremendous 
bargaining power since election in the 
House of Representatives is not weighted 
by population. Each State, large or small, 
casts a single vote, and thus the political 
struggle within the House would be sub- 
ject to easier manipulation than any 
situation that might be presented under 
a direct-vote system. I conclude, for this 
reason, that greater inducement is given 
to third-party candidates under the ex- 
isting electoral-college method of choos- 
ing a President than would be the case 
if the choice were left to the direct vote 
of the people. 

Mr. ALLEN. He would have to carry 
one full State, though, to be effective in 
the electoral college; is that not correct? 

Mr. CHURCH. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. Whereas in the direct 
popular vote, any number that he got 
would be sufficient. These third parties 
that might be formed under the direct 
system, would they be national third 
parties, would they file with some bureau 
in Washington to become candidates for 
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the Presidency—how would that be 
worked out? I think that the people 
would like to know these things when 
this amendment is submitted back to 
them for ratification. 

Mr. CHURCH. The traditional meth- 
ods for establishing political parties are 
not set aside by this amendment. They 
stay the same. In other words, they would 
be governed by State law. Third party 
candidacies would materialize and the 
names of third party candidates would 
be placed on the ballot, as is now the 
case. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator realizes that 
the amendment gives Congress the right 
to prescribe uniform laws and regula- 
tions and procedures, and that Congress 
could pass a provision for a national 
board to conduct a national election, the 
whole country being only one precinct 
under the terms of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1. 

Mr. CHURCH. I think that Congress 
can be entrusted with the responsibility 
of implementing the amendment in a 
reasonable way. After all, we are fully 
conscious of the political process in the 
country, and I doubt very much that 
Congress would intrude upon that proc- 
ess any further than absolutely neces- 
sary to secure the objectives of the 
amendment, Therefore, I am not con- 
cerned, as the Senator may be, that 
Congress would overreach itself in en- 
acting legislation that would have any 
great disruptive effect in the various 
States. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator for the information he has given 
me on this subject. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama for his questions. 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Case). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll: 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr, 


THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1970— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, later this afternoon the unfinished 
business will be laid aside, under the pre- 
vious order, and the farm bill will be laid 
before the Senate. This will be done 
somewhere in the area of 4:30 o’clock 
between that time and 5. 

After discussions with the able minor- 
ity and majority leaders and the mana- 
ger of the bill, Mr. ELLENDER, and with 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), 
the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc), and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Wiitt1aMs), I make the following 
unanimous-consent request anent the 
farm bill, H.R. 18546: That time on each 
amendment be limited to one-half hour, 
the time to be equally divided between 
the mover of the amendment and the 
manager of the bill, with the exception 
of the Smith-Williams amendment deal- 
ing with limitation on price-support pay- 
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ments, the time on that amendment to be 
limited to 1 hour and a half, the time to 
be equally divided between the authors 
of that amendment and the manager of 
the bill, and also with the exception of 
the Montoya amendment. 

I am unable to state at this time any 
suggestion for time on the Montoya 
amendment. I would except that one for 
now and proceed with the unanimous- 
consent request to include 1 hour on the 
bill, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the manager of the bill, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), 
and the minority leader or his designee, 
with the further understanding that the 
time on the bill would not begin running 
until tomorrow when action is resumed 
on the farm bill in the evening session, 

I think that about sums it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
on the Montoya amendment is not 
specified? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The time 
on the Montoya amendment would be ex- 
cepted at this point. The time on all 
other amendments, with the exception of 
the Smith-Williams amendment, would 
be limited to one-half hour, to be equally 
divided, but the time on the amendment 
to be offered by the Senators from Illinois 
(Mr. SmitH) and Delaware (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), respectively, would be limited to 
1 hour and a half, the time to be equally 
divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ad- 
dress a brief parliamentary inquiry. Does 
the Senator from Indiana correctly un- 
derstand that the request made by our 
distinguished colleague from West Vir- 
ginia puts a time curtain on each amend- 
ment, and on the bill itself, with the ex- 
ception of the Montoya amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BAYH. Further reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, the pending or- 
der of business is electoral reform, as all 
of us know. The Senator from Indiana 
and several others have been working on 
this particular measure for a number of 
years. It has been a subject of discussion 
in the Congressional Halls since the be- 
ginning of this session. 

The Senator from Indiana, who is nor- 
mally a reasonably tolerant Member of 
this body, who does not normally resort 
to some of the parliamentary rights 
available to each Senator, has neverthe- 
less witnessed those rights used. I cer- 
tainly do not criticize any Senator for 
using those rights, but I recognize that, 
if one Senator uses certain rights to the 
detriment of a bill, or to oppose that bill, 
then on occasion it is necessary for those 
who would otherwise disdain to use those 
rights, to work a counterbalance in order 
to let the Senate work its will. 

Having seen at least one Member of 
this body delay for months the measure 
which is now before the Senate and to 
deny committee action on it, the Senator 
from Indiana would like to respectfully 
suggest that he does not intend to avail 
himself of the right to object to what he 
thinks is a very proper request by our 
acting leader, the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. But I think the Sen- 
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ate should be put on notice that those of 
us who feel there should be some basic 
reform in our electoral process might 
have to use a little fire to fight fire, if 
indeed a few individual Senators are 
going to take advantage of their parlia- 
mentary rights. Vote it up or down, but 
the Senator from Indiana feels it is the 
right of the Senate to speak on this 
measure before this session is over. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield, reserv- 
ing the right to object? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I join 
the Senator from Indiana in urging the 
Senate to go about its business, and I 
suggest the best way to do it is to sit 
down and stop talking and start voting 
this afternoon. I have nothing to say 
on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and the 
order is entered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time on the 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya) to the 
farm bill be limited to 3 hours, the time 
to be equally divided between the author 
of the amendment (Mr. Montoya) and 
the manager of the bill (Mr, ELLENDER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

Ordered, That during the further consid- 
eration of H.R. 18546, an act to establish 


improved programs for the benefit of pro- 
ducers and consumers of dairy products, 
wool, wheat, feed grains, cotton, and other 


commodities, to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes, 
debate on any amendment (except an amend- 
ment to be offered by the Senator from Ili- 
nois, Mr, Smith and the Senator from Dela- 
ware, Mr. Williams, which will be limited to 
1% hours, and an amendment by the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico, Mr. Montoya which 
will be limited to 3 hours), motion, or ap- 
peal, except a motion to lay on the table, 
shall be limited to 14 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the manager 
of the bill, Mr. Ellender. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
final passage of the said bill, controlled de- 
bate (which shall be effective beginning to- 
morrow, Tuesday, September 15), shall be 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled, respectively, by Mr. Ellender and 
the minority leader or his designee. 

Provided, That the manager of the bill and 
the minority leader, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the 
passage of the said bill, allot additional time 
to any Senator during the consideration of 
any amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Indiana 
and all other Senators who participated 
and cooperated in reaching this agree- 
ment. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in response 
to the usually wise remarks of our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Delaware, the 
Senator from Indiana would like to sug- 
gest that some time in the next few 
minutes he would like to pursue, after 
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consultation with a few Senators present 
and some who are not present. We have 
these interrogatories still out as far as 
long-distance calls from a couple of our 
brothers who are unfortunately not able 
to be with us for personal reasons are 
concerned; but I would like to propose 
a unanimous-consent request to do just 
what the Senator suggests. I wish that 
it were feasible to deal with a unani- 
mous-consent request such as he spe- 
cifically mentioned; namely, to start to 
vote today. 

After touching a few bases, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana is persuaded that that 
would be the right thing to do, but it is 
not within the realm of possibility. How- 
ever, I hope we can pursue one or two 
requests that might enable us at least to 
start voting early this week. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr, BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that when the acting 
majority leader decides to move to the 
farm bill, there will be a live quorum 
call to notify Senators of that fact? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, with that suggestion in mind, I 
think attachés should get word out to 
Senators on both sides of the aisle that 
there will be a live quorum today when 
the Senate proceeds to the consideration 
of the farm bill, at approximately 4:30 
p.m. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair, 
with the understanding that the recess 
not extend beyond 3 p.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 2:40 
p.m., the Senate took a recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 2:50 p.m. 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Case). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled 
bill (H.R, 16968) to increase the contri- 
bution by the Federal Government to 
the cost of health benefits insurance, and 
for other purposes, and it was signed by 
the Acting President pro tempore (Mr. 
METCALF). 


THE FUELS CRISIS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as a Senator from West Virginia, 
I have been extremely interested in the 
recent rash of stories on the energy 
shortage. Suddenly, the metropolitan 
newspapers and the national news maga- 
zines have discovered that we stand in 
grave danger of running short of electric 
power, and that many of our fuels are in 
short supply. In other words, the abun- 
dant supplies of low-cost energy which 
have made this Nation great are sud- 
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denly becoming neither so abundant nor 
so low cost. 

I am particularly interested, as I have 
said, because West Virginia is a leading 
coal producing State in the Nation. And 
some of the biggest users of power—most 
notably the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity—are suddenly making the coal indus- 
try a whipping boy for the shortage of 
power. 

Mr. President, the coal industry has 
been warning for years that a fuel short- 
age was impending. It has said that 
shortsighted policies of Government and 
some of the major fuel consuming in- 
dustries were heading the Nation for 
trouble. Now that the crisis is upon us, 
to attempt to blame it all on the coal 
industry does not make sense. 

The real question, however, is not how 
we got into this mess but how we get out. 
We look at how we got here only as a 
guide toward the exit. But I think it is 
clear that to have any permanent solu- 
tion to the problem is going to require 
some drastic policy changes. All the com- 
mon fuels are in short supply—oil, nat- 
ural gas, and coal; that is to say, they 
are in short supply for the consumer— 
delivered where he wants them. But 
when we come to reserves, there is a 
difference between the fuels. Proved re- 
serves of petroleum and natural gas in 
this country are alarmingly low, but the 
reserves of coal are enormous. The prob- 
lem with coal is a shortage of productive 
capacity, coupled with a shortage of rail 
cars to haul coal to market. 

Nevertheless, the shortage is likely to 
continue for a long time, quite probably 
for the rest of this century, unless we 
have some new strata of cost. Energy 
has been one of the low-cost items in the 
American economy. The energy shortage 
can be solved, but adequate supplies are 
going to cost more than they have in the 
past. 

I am particularly interested in the fuel 
shortage as a Senator from West Vir- 
ginia because it is most acute in fuel 
for the electric utility industry, and be- 
cause that fuel is principally coal. Coal 
generates about half of all the electricity 
in this country. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SAXBE. Would the Senator care 
to comment on the charges made that 
one of the reasons for this power short- 
age is that so much of our coal from West 
Virginia and the rest of the coal area is 
going to export and that if so much of 
this coal were not taken advantage of 
by increased prices they could get at ex- 
port, we would not have this shortage 
and that perhaps the exports should be 
curtailed, so that we would be guaran- 
teed coal supplies? In other words, if 
they are not permitted to renege on some 
of these contracts—which I understand 
there is some talk of—it will become in- 
creasingly more difficult. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator has raised a very in- 
cisive and pertinent question. If he will 
allow me, I do intend a little later in my 
prepared statement to address some re- 
marks to this very question. 

Coal is in short supply now, but the 
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coal industry is guardedly optimistic 
about the rest of this year. It believes it 
can produce enough coal to meet the 
forecast demand for the rest of the year 
if it encounters no further trouble. This 
means if there are no more work stop- 
pages in the mines, if there is no rail- 
road strike, and if bad weather does not 
interrupt the production. Output so far 
this year is running ahead of 1969, and 
may be able to keep pace with demand. 

The industry devoutly hopes it will be 
lucky enough to do this. However, I want 
to discuss some other solutions to the 
problem of fuel shortage, first, I wish to 
talk about some short-term problems and 
possible solutions to them. And by short- 
term, I mean assuring an adequate sup- 
ply of coal in the coming year. 

If the coal industry is not fortunate 
enough to meet the demands upon it, 
there will be increasing clamor from the 
public and in the Halls of Congress for 
the Government to step in and see that 
essential customers, such as electric util- 
ities, have adequate coal supplies. The 
Government cannot permit defense in- 
stallations to shut down nor the economy 
to be greatly slowed for lack of coal, 
when the United States is sending coal to 
customers abroad. On the other hand, we 
must be sure that we do not confuse the 
complaints of those who cannot get coal 
with the cries of those who cannot get 
coal at the price they are willing to pay 
for it. I know that the coal industry is 
doing all it can in cooperation with the 
Government to see that defense contrac- 
tors and defense installations have ade- 
quate coal supplies. Before adopting 
stronger solutions, the Government 
should be sure they are really necessary. 

We have already heard demands from 
some consumers that the Government 
restrict exports in order to assure more 
coal for domestic use. This is to the ques- 
tion which has just been raised by the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Ohio. Not all of these demands are realis- 
tic. Three-quarters of the coal the United 
States sends to other countries is premi- 
um quality metallurgical coal, much of 
it from West Virginia. This is high-priced 
coal for a specialized purpose, and utili- 
ties are generally reluctant to pay metal- 
lurgical coal prices for boiler fuel. Not all 
of them have equipment that can burn 
that kind of coal, because their furnaces 
may have been deliberately designed to 
burn lower quality coal, which is lower 
in cost. 

There is another consideration when 
we speak of Government intervention to 
reduce exports. Much of the coal being 
exported has been sold on valid long- 
term contracts. If the Government of the 
United States breaks these contracts by 
fiat, I think we can say farewell to the 
export market, which contributes more 
than half a billion dollars a year to our 
balance of payments and helps sustain 
the economy of much of the free world. 
Therefore, if the day should come when 
we must think seriously of restrictions on 
coal exports, those restrictions should 
apply first to shipments which have di- 
verted from traditional markets to the 
export trade. 

It is ironical that many of the persons 


who are now attacking the coal industry 
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for not producing enough coal for elec- 
tric utilities were only a few months ago 
attacking the utilities for burning coal, 
because they said it caused air. pollution. 
It is unfortunately true that the kinds 
of coal which are low in sulfur content 
are also most prized for steelmaking 
and are high in price and least abun- 
dant. If producing coal enough to meet 
all the Nation’s demands for it is dif- 
cult, it is fairly impossible to fill all 
those demands with low sulfur coal to 
meet strict air pollution control stand- 
ards. However, this does not mean we 
must forever make a choice between 
electric power and clean air. Processes 
are being perfected to take the sulfur 
out of the stacks of coal-burning power- 
plants. Pilot installations are now being 
installed, and most authorities believe 
that in 2 or 3 years these facilities will 
be commercially acceptable. The admin- 
istration has recently and wisely de- 
cided to share in the funding of some 
of these large-scale demonstration 
plants. I think it will not be too long 
before utilities are able to install sulfur 
removal equipment and burn high sulfur 
coal well within the limits of our pollu- 
tion control regulations. But that day 
is not at hand here in the late summer 
of 1970. And if low sulfur coal is scarce, 
so is low sulfur oil. And natural gas is 
in such short supply that some utilities, 
such as Commonwealth Edison in Chi- 
cago, are already having to substitute 
coal for the gas they would normally 
burn. 

Meanwhile, Federal, State, and local 
governments have been imposing restric- 
tions on sulfur emissions from power- 
plants and on the sulfur content of fuels. 
I suggest that it may be time for gov- 
ernment at all levels to consider a tem- 
porary readjustment of these severe re- 
strictions until equipment to remove 
sulfur from the stack gases is commer- 
cially acceptable and available. I am not 
suggesting that we abandon the clean 
air act, but I am suggesting that we 
pay some mind also to the prospect of 
power brownouts and blackouts. I 
think as a matter of national policy we 
may have to thread our way between 
these two demands until the equipment 
is available. 

I think we in Congress must face up 
to the fact that our passage of the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act 
last year has had some effect on coal 
production and on the cost of mining. 
The bill may have an even greater im- 
pact when the rigid limits on respirable 
dust in coal mines take full effect and 
are lowered still further. 

All social legislation has a price tag, 
and this may be the price we must pay 
for adequate protection for the health 
and safety of coal miners. We must never 
put production and cost ahead of health 
and safety. Responsible coal operators do 
not wish to do so, and, of course, Con- 
gress does not wish to do so. On the other 
hand, I think we have a responsibility to 
keep an eye on the enforcement of the 
act and if it begins to seriously inhibit 
production we have a duty to reexamine 
it, in the light of experience, to see if 
the health and safety of miners can be as 
adequately protected by measures that 
will not inhibit production. 
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Still another factor in the coal short- 
age is a shortage of railway cars on some 
lines. Mr. President, the railroads are 
short of coal cars for the same reason 
that the coal industry is lacking in excess 
productive capacity and the electric 
utility industry is near the limits of its 
generating capacity. At least one reason 
central to the problem of all three indus- 
tries is the fact that the Government 
oversold atomic power. The great 
promises of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, echoed by the makers of reactor 
equipment, have not come true, 

Only a few years ago we heard a lot 
about how atomic power was going to 
take over the electric utility industry. 
Some of the biggest utilities in the coun- 
try said they had built their last coal 
plant. They flooded the manufacturers 
with orders for atomic plants. They 
failed to sign long-term contracts for 
coal. 

Today most of those atomic power 
plants are not producing power. If they 
were scheduled to be producing by 1970, 
the most optimistic estimates are that 
they may make it in 1972. Meanwhile, 
the utilities are caught in a triple bind. 
They are having to run their coal-fired 
plants to replace the power that is not 
being produced by their atomic reactors. 
They seriously underestimated the 
amount of power they would need this 
year, and so for that reason also they 
are having to run their older plants 
longer than they expected. And for both 
of these reasons, inasmuch as they did 
not sign a long-term coal contract, they 
are having trouble getting adequate fuel 
supplies. 

And the reason for this is plain—with 
the Government and their best custom- 
ers telling them that the utility market 
is going to vanish, the coal companies 
and the railroads slowed down or halted 
their investments in expensive new mines 
and coal cars. And if their confidence 
was not shaken, surely that of the banks 
was. The investment for these purposes, 
to serve a market that the customers 
and the Government said was not going 
to exist, just was not forthcoming. 

It costs a good many million dollars 
to open a new coal mine these days, and 
no prudent businessman is. going to ven- 
ture that sort of investment without some 
assurance of a market. And railroads 
which have plenty of other troubles, were 
reluctant to inyest in rolling stock which 
might have nothing to carry. 

Nevertheless, it is essential to get more 
railroad cars to carry coal. It is obvious 
that some of the railroads are in no posi- 
tion to finance them. I believe if Govern- 
ment money or loan guarantees were 
made available, the railroads would get 
new cars as fast as they could be built, 
which would mean the new equipment 
would start carrying coal in about 6 
months. I make this suggestion knowing 
that Government aid to the railroads is 
a controversial subject. I do not make it 
for the purpose of aiding the railroads, 
but of helping all of the Nation’s econ- 
omy to get the coal it needs. 

Mr, President, those are a few sugges- 
tions which may help the Nation through 
the coal shortage of the next few months. 
They are not long-term solutions, and 
long-term solutions are urgently needed. 
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The Nation’s consumption of energy is 
growing so fast that a continuing short- 
age of fuels seems likely unless we take 
some steps to prevent it. These steps in- 
volve some questions of long-term na- 
tional policy. The cost of energy is an 
important segment of the national eco- 
nomy and as I have said, energy seems 
likely to become more costly than it now 
is. To let any major slice of that energy 
bill go to foreign producers would have 
such a profound effect on our balance of 
payments that it would cripple national 
economy. Therefore, the United States 
must place its primary reliance on do- 
mestic sources of energy. 

Therefore, the Congress should adopt 
a national energy policy as a matter of 
law. It should decide what percentage of 
our future energy requirements was al- 
lowed to come under foreign control. 
Aside from the effect on the balance of 
payments, we have a recent illustration 
of the dangers of depending too heavily 
on foreign sources of oil—reportedly, a 
bulldozer broke an important pipeline in 
the Middle East, and as a consequence, 
tankers have been having to bring oil to 
the United States around the Cape of 
Good Hope instead of from the Mediter- 
ranean. If one takes the prospect of more 
misguided bulldozers and adds to that 
the prospect of misguided or hostile for- 
eign governments, or even those just 
seeking a diplomatic advantage, one be- 
gins to have cogent reason for placing 
the main reliance on domestic fuels. 

Another reason for making that de- 
cision, and writing it firmly into law is 
that investors will be discouraged from 
risking their money in new coal mines 
or oil and gas wells if they have no as- 
surance that the market will not be sud- 
denly flooded by low-priced foreign oil. 
And I think, realistically, we must realize 
that we will ultimately require synthetic 
fuels from coal or from oil shale, and 
the plants to produce these fuels will be 
quite expensive. Again, investors must 
have some confidence that there will be 
a market for their product before they 
will put money into such plants. And I 
submit that it is in the national interest 
to give that assurance. 

There is another step which we in 
Congress can take. We should strike a 
better balance between the funds the 
Government spends for research in fossil 
fuels and for research in atomic power. 
As of now, they are wildly out of balance. 
I do not suggest that more Government- 
sponsored research in fossil fuels would 
solve the energy shortage in the next 
few months, but in the long term I think 
there are great advantages to the public 
if we are able to bring about production 
of synthetic fuels from coal and oil shale, 
or find means of using our reserves of 
fossil fuels more efficiently and with less 
effect on the environment. 

Mr. President, I suggest that Govern- 
ment financing or loan guarantees be 
considered as possible steps to increase 
the coal-car supply over the short term. 
However, I think we must be looking also 
for a long-term assurance of adequate 
car supply. Whether this be achieved by 
additional tax incentives to the rail- 
roads, direct government funding, or 
other measures, I do not know. But it is 
certain that the problem must bé solved, 
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because producing coal does no good un- 
less we get it to the consumer. 

The Government could also increase 
the incentive to invest in coal mines by 
increasing the depletion rate for coal. 
This rate is now only 10 percent of the 
gross income from the property, with a 
limit of 50 percent of the net. And if syn- 
thetic fuel is to be derived from coal, 
certainly it would be equitable to advance 
the depletion valuation point to some 
stage past the mining process. This was 
recently done with oil shale. Certainly 
synthetic fuel from coal should have 
depletion treatment of the same sort as 
that given to competing fuels. 

Another minor adjustment of the tax 
laws which would help solve the energy 
shortage would be to allow rapid amorti- 
zation of sulfur abatement facilities. This 
would encourage their construction, and 
thus encourage the use of high-sulfur 
fuels which cannot now be burned in 
some areas under air pollution control 
regulations. It would encourage a fuller 
use of all of our resources. 

When we passed the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act last December, 
we authorized funds for research in new 
methods of mining coal with less risk to 
the health and safety of miners. We 
should be sure that Congress appropri- 
ates the funds it has authorized to carry 
this research to completion. I suggest 
there may be a particular need for more 
research in means of producing coal effi- 
ciently within the rigid dust limits set 
by the new law, or finding some means 
of adequately protecting the health and 
safety of miners without strangling the 
output of coal which the Nation so 
greatly needs. 

Mr. President, coal is the most im- 
portant industry in West Virginia. More 
importantly, however, it is the most 
abundant fuel in the United States. It 
makes up about 88 percent of all proved 
reserves of fuel of any kind, including 
uranium and oil shale, and three-quar- 
ters of all the fuel which the geologists 
think we will ever find anywhere within 
the limits of the United States or its con- 
tinental shelf. Therefore, it is our best 
long-term bet for an adequate energy 
supply, and we had better be taking steps 
now to assure that supply in the months 
ahead and in the long-term future. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SAXBE. The Senator has no 
doubt observed the acquisition by large 
oil companies of substantial holdings in 
the coalfields. The question arises as to 
whether this in itself indicates an ef- 
fort to corner the fossil fuel market in 
this country, or its marketing and pro- 
ducing. Has the Senator considered that 
idea? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I must 
say this is an appropriate question, but, 
at the same time, we have to recognize 
that the opening of modern, new mines 
is a most expensive and risky venture. 
Not every coal operator has that kind 
of money to invest in the operation of a 
modern, new mine. The requirements of 
a new mine, under the Health and Safe- 
ty Act, impose’ still greater costs than 
ever before upon the mine operator. I 
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venture to say that the kind of capital 
required to open a modern, new, produc- 
ing mine can come only from some of 
the very large companies. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia has 
touched on another point in which I am 
greatly interested, and that is the rapid 
amortization of pollution control equip- 
ment that not only utilities but also a 
great many other plants could utilize so 
as to be able to use coal. 

I am thinking particularly of the steel 
plants that use this same type of high- 
sulfur coal. They would rather not use 
it, but are forced to do it. 

I have suggested that there should be 
a 5-year writeoff on this type of scrub- 
bing equipment, as it is called, to clean 
up the pollution. If that can be accom- 
plished, it would open up markets for 
what is presently unacceptable coal; 
would it not? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It would. 

Mr. SAXBE. And in that way it would 
permit plants, especially those located 
in urban centers, to use the coal not now 
readily available to them. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It would. 
And it would greatly encourage those 
plants to invest the kind of money that 
is oo to purchase this costly equip- 
ment. 

Mr. SAXBE. The bill which I intro- 
duced is now before the Committee on 
Finance. It has the approval of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee and others, as I un- 
derstand it. It is now before the Finance 
Committee with the hope that it will get 
the kind of support that is necessary so 
that we can do something in the im- 
mediate future to encourage these com- 
panies to go into the purchase of this air 
pollution equipment. 

Another part of the same bill is the 
granting of Federal guarantees, not di- 
rect loans, to small companies who can- 
not find the financing through banks to 
go into the purchase of this pollution 
control equipment. 

With a combination of loans, and these 
are small—they do not go to the large 
industries—we could handle small indus- 
tries with a quick writeoff and also pro- 
vide bank financing on a guaranteed 
basis. Otherwise, we will have a closing- 
down of the plants and losing of the jobs. 

We want smoke abatement. We want 
smog out of the air. But we have to co- 
operate with these plants, too, if we ex- 
pect them to be able to do this. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator is correct. We want to 
get on with the control of air pollution. 
But at the same time that this is being 
done, we must keep in mind the con- 
tinued operation of the coal mines and 
the employment of the people who work 
in them. 

Mr. President, I compliment the Sen- 
ator on his bill. I think it is typical of 
the foresightedness and vision which he 
has displayed so many times during his 
service in the Senate. 

I would certainly hope that if the Fi- 
nance Committee is not able to give at- 
tention to the Senator’s bill this year, 
the Senator will reintroduce it in the new 
Congress which convenes in January. 

It appears to me, without having stud- 
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ied the bill, that it certainly is worthy 
of very careful and prompt attention. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr, President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SaxseE). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT 
The Senate continued with the con- 

sideration of the joint resolution (SJ. 

Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the 

Constitution of the United States relat- 

ing to the election of the President and 

the Vice President. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, debate on 
this issue has been proceeding for almost 
a week. Frankly, Iam amazed at the lack 
of enthusiasm for this so-called great 
basic change in the law of the land, a 
change which, it is said, a great major- 
ity of the people of this country want 
and demand. Why this lack of enthusi- 
asm? The Senator from Indiana has 
spoken, the Senator from Idaho spoke, 
the Senator from Maryland spoke, both 
the Senator from Michigan and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee spoke. Certainly no 
extended debate on the part of opponents 
of this measure has taken place. 

Mr. President, I must conclude from 
this lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
proponents of the measure that there is 
not nearly so much demand for the di- 
rect election of the President and Vice 
President as has been made to appear, 
else why do we not have debaters come 
to the Senate Chamber and express their 
views with respect to the measure? The 
junior Senator from Alabama had not 
intended to speak on this issue but he 
had expected to hear from some of those 
who favor the direct election of the Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. President, actually what is the 
hurry? Why are we considering this 
measure to the exclusion of the many 
measures and issues that need to be dis- 
cussed and decided by the Senate? What 
is the hurry? The resolution itself pro- 
vides that it shall not go into effect un- 
til 1 year after the first April 15 follow- 
ing its ratification. That would mean 
that for this suggested change in the 
Constitution to be used in the 1972 elec- 
tions it would have to pass the Senate, 
be agreed to by the House, or by a con- 
ference, the report approved, and the 
resolution then ratified by three-fourths 
of the State legislatures, all before April 
15 of next year, a physical impossibility. 

So it is suggested, if it passes—and I 
have my serious doubts that it will—it 
could not become effective until the 1976 
presidential election. 

Mr. President, some of the distin- 
guished Senators who have discussed this 
issue have said that we need to choose 
the best plan, we need to submit back to 
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the State legislatures the very best pos- 
sible plan, if we are to change the basic 
law of the land. 

There seems to be a great deal of dif- 
ference of opinion as to what is the best 
plan to submit back to the States. The 
distinguished Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BayH), who now pushes Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, providing for the direct 
election of the President, with a runoff 
provision, at one time supported what is 
loosely called the Katzenbach plan, which 
is the automatic casting of the electoral 
votes. 

The Senate of the United States at one 
time passed the Lodge-Gossett propor- 
tional plan. 

Two of the distinguished Senators 
whose names appear as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, the direct elec- 
tion measure, have offered the amend- 
ment that is now under discussion—the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN) and the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYDINGS) — 
and they criticize, in the report of the 
Judiciary Committee, of which they are 
both members, in most scathing terms, 
the runoff provision provided by Senate 
Joint Resolution 1. 

They point out that they do not favor 
the runoff plan and criticize it most 
severely. 

Another sponsor, the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
said that he would prefer a 50-percent 
requirement for the successful candidates 
for President and Vice President rather 
than the 40 percent provided by Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, in order to prevent 
a runoff. 

So what is the hurry? Why insist on 
the passage of this measure when there is 
apparently no unanimity of opinion on 
what is the best plan to submit? 

Let me point out that under the pro- 
vision of Senate Joint Resolution 1, if 
it is passed by a two-thirds vote of each 
House, it will be submitted to the States, 
and it will have 7 years to be accepted, 
ratified, or agreed to, by three-fourths 
of the States. 

So if it is later decided, after it is 
ratified, that the runoff provision is bad, 
and if there is a presidential election 
and a runoff is required and it works in 
such an unfortunate way as to indicate 
that certainly it is not what we want, it 
will take another constitutional amend- 
ment to change it. 

Then, too, pending the ratification by 
the States of the measure, a 7-year period 
being allowed, in all likelihood there 
would be no change possible at that point 
on the method of choosing the President 
and Vice President of the United States 
as long as the measure was before the 
State legislatures. 

I do not maintain that it would be 
impossible to submit another amendment 
different from this amendment, but the 
chances are that if the Senate and the 
House should submit Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, providing for the 40-percent re- 
quirement and the runoff when no can- 
didate received as much as 40 percent, 
as long as it was pending before the 
States there could be no hope of sub- 
mitting another plan, because the re- 
action would be, “Wel, let us see what 
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the States are going to do with this plan 
before we submit another.” 

So we find numerous views with re- 
spect to the best possible change of the 
electoral college. 

Back in 1824, John Quincy Adams, who 
received, supposedly, fewer popular votes 
than did Andrew Jackson, was chosen 
President of the United States by action 
of the House of Representatives, because 
no candidate received a majority in the 
electoral college. So if anybody had any 
right to object to the electoral college 
system, it certainly would have been 
President Andrew Jackson, who won the 
Presidency 4 years later. 

The plan he proposed was not direct 
election, but the district plan. I feel that 
as soon as action has been taken on the 
Griffin-Tydings amendment, the district 
plan and the proportional plan will prob- 
ably be offered as amendments. 

The plan favored by President Andrew 
Jackson was the district plan. Under the 
present system, as we all know, each 
State has the same number of electors as 
it has Senators and Representatives. Un- 
der the district plan each State would re- 
tain the same total number of electors— 
two for the two Senators and then the 
same number of electors as it has Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Under the present system, all of those 
votes are handed as a unit to the winner 
of the popular vote in the respective 
States. But under the district plan, the 
votes of only two of the electors, in effect 
representing the two Senators, would go 
to the winner in the State vote, and the 
other electors would be divided out 
among the candidates for President 
based on their votes in the respective 
congressional districts. That is called the 
Mundt plan because of its chief sponsor, 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MUNDT). 

That was the plan suggested by Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson—not the direct 
plan. 

Under the Lodge-Gossett plan—and I 
believe that an amendment of that sort 
is going to be offered by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Er- 
vin)—the electoral vote of a State is 
divided among the candidates in propor- 
tion to the popular vote of the various 
candidates in the respective States. That 
would eliminate the office of elector, and 
would divide the electoral votes out 
among the candidates in proportion to 
their popular vote in each State. 

Mr. President, much has been said 
about the fact that a candidate for 
President who wins in the electoral col- 
lege and does not win the popular vote 
will not have a proper mandate from the 
people, that he cannot govern effectively 
because of not having received a major- 
ity of the popular votes or a plurality of 
the popular votes. 

Yet Senate Joint Resolution 1 pro- 
vides for the election of a President and 
Vice President, without a runoff, with 
as few as 40 percent of the popular 
votes of the country. 

What sort of mandate is that—40 per- 
cent of the popular vote? Mr. President, 
they are concerned about whether the 
winning candidate for the Presidency in 
the electoral college also has a majority 
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of the popular vote. Under the direct 
system, in a three-way race for the 
Presidency, it would be possible for the 
winner of the Presidency and the popu- 
lar vote leader not to carry a single 
State in the United States, and still be 
the popular vote leader. 

How could that be? How could the 
candidate who receives the most popular 
votes not carry a single State? 

It is very easy. Assume a three-way 
race for the Presidency. The popular 
vote leader runs behind the second man 
in the popular vote in 49 States by the 
margin of 1,000 votes. Then in the 50th 
State, he runs behind the third candi- 
date, but 50,000 votes ahead of the 
second candidate. 

That, then, would have him carry- 
ing not one single State of the Union, 
but still the popular vote leader. 

How much of a mandate does anyone 
think that a President who did not carry 
a single State in the Union would have? 
I call attention to this outside possibility 
because the argument has been made 
time and time again on this floor that if 
a few thousand in this State and a few 
thousand in that State had been switch- 
ed in 1968 or in 1948, it would have re- 
sulted in the second man in the popular 
vote being elected by carrying a major- 
ity in the electoral college. Senators have 
expressed great apprehension lest the 
man who received some thousands or 
hundred thousands of popular votes less 
should receive a majority in the electoral 
college. 

Mr. President, there is a much better 
chance of the Nation’s second choice 
being elected President under the direct 
election system than under the electoral 
college system, because under the direct 
system, if the leading candidate receives 
fewer than 40 percent—say he gets 39 
percent—the second candidate receives 
21 percent, and the third candidate— 
and there will be a third one, a fourth 
one, a fifth one, and a sixth one, if we 
ever pass this ill-conceived measure— 
but if the leading candidate gets 39 
percent, the second 21 percent, the third 
20.5 percent, and the fourth 19.5 percent, 
we would then have a runoff between the 
39-percent candidate and the 21-per- 
cent candidate. 

Mr. President, as the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYDINGS) 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) pointed out in 
their separate views expressed with re- 
gard to Senate Joint Resolution 1—this 
is not the junior Senator from Alabama 
making this suggestion; this is two dis- 
tinguished Senators who joined as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
providing for a runoff if no candidate 
receives as many as 40 percent of the 
votes in the first election—quoting from 
the bottom paragraph of page 16 of the 
report of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

In view of this attractive political frame- 
work, the direct election plan, as embodied 
in Senate Joint Resolution 1, opens the door 
to public political bargaining with the most 
far-reaching consequences, Concessions 
wrung from major party candidates either 
before or after the first election would be 
made in a heated atmosphere conducive to 
the creation of public distrust. Given the 
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fact that bargaining before the runoff elec- 
tion would take place under conditions of 
division and disappointment, cynical politi- 
cal moves might in themselves lead to a 
crisis of respect and legitimacy in the selec- 
tion of the President. Undoubtedly, the aura 
of legitimacy would be all the more in 
doubt where the runner-up in the initial 
contest wins the runoff by wooing third- 
party support. In such a case, the question 
of legitimacy is sharpened even further if 
the turnout in the second election is sub- 
stantially lower than in the first election. 


Talking about a second choice, that is 
what we will end up with under the 
direct election plan. At least, under the 
electoral plan, carrying a majority in 
the electoral college shows that you are 
carrying either a majority of the States 
or a sufficient number of States that 
their Representatives and Senators con- 
stitute a majority of all of the Rep- 
resentatives and Senators. 

Mr. President, the figure was set by 
the author of the bill which would elect 
a candidate as President at 40 percent. 
It has always been traditional in Ameri- 
ean politics, in American government, 
that the man elected to political office 
gets a majority of something. He has to 
have a majority of something. If he is a 
school superintendent, chosen by a 
schoolboard, he gets a majority of the 
school board. If he is appointed to a 
position by any board, he has to get a 
majority of the members of the board to 
be named. Under the electoral system, at 
least he has to get a majority in the elec- 
toral college; and if he does not get a 
majority in the electoral college, he has 
to get a majority of the States in the 
House of Representatives. So it takes a 
majority, a majority of something, to 
elect a President under the present 
system. 

Under the present system, there is a 
runoff. The runoff is held in the House of 
Representatives, where each State dele- 
gation votes one vote. But it is a majority 
of something. So if the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana is worried about 
the successful candidate for the Presi- 
dency not receiving a majority of the 
votes, he can rest assured that he re- 
ceives a majority of something; whereas, 
under the resolution which he is spon- 
soring, a candidate can be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States without receiv- 
ing a majority of anything. 

So let us have majority rule. Let us not 
stand for 40-percent rule, and that is 
what we would have under Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. 

Mr. President, the status of the ques- 
tion before the Senate at this time is that 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 is before the 
Senate and the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senators from Michigan and 
and Maryland is pending. The amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senators from 
Michigan and Maryland eliminates the 
runoff provided for by Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1. It does it by, at one step, in- 
voking again the electoral college. 

There must be something splendid, 
something admirable, something highly 
commendable, something efficacious in 
the electoral system, because in more 
than 180 years there has not been suffi- 
cient sentiment behind any other plan 
to do away with the electoral college. 
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Under the various plans to which I have 
alluded which are being considered in ad- 
dition to Senate Joint Resolution 1, the 
electoral college or some reasonable 
facsimile thereof or counterpart thereof 
is employed. Under the district plan 
which has been suggested, the electoral 
college is retained, divided up somewhat 
differently, breaking it down a little, 
where the votes that any candidate for 
President gets in a State will have repre- 
sentation in the electoral college if it 
is as much as leading the vote in one con- 
gressional district. Yes, the automatic 
system, by which the office of elector is 
abolished and the votes of electors are 
automatically cast for the winning can- 
didate in the respective States, but still 
employing the Federal principle, the divi- 
sion of the electors among the respective 
States on the basis of their representa- 
tion in the House and in the Senate of 
the United States. 

Yes, even the proportional plan uses 
the electoral college or a modification 
of it. It still retains the voting strength 
of the electoral college, and it retains the 
principle of a candidate receiving elec- 
toral votes on the basis of the popular 
votes that he receives in the respective 
States, instead of the winner-take-all 
policy. It would provide that the electoral 
vote of each State would be divided 
among the candidates in proportion to 
the votes that the candidates receive in 
the respective States. But they are still 
using the electoral college system. They 
are still using counterparts to the elec- 
tors. They are just putting it on a com- 
puter, more or less. It is a computerized 
electoral college—that is what the pro- 
portional plan is. 

The so-called Federal plan is sponsored 
by the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. Dore) and the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) . 

Senator EAGLETON is one of the spon- 
sors of Senate Joint Resolution 1; yet, 
apparently, he differs with it, because he 
has a different plan of his own which he 
is going to offer separately or possibly 
as an amendment to the present bill. 

What is the so-called Federal system? 
I believe that is Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 181. What does it provide, and how 
does it use the electoral college? It pro- 
vides that the winner of the popular vote 
throughout the country—it is not 50 per- 
cent, it is not 40 percent, as stated in 
the amendment—is declared elected pro- 
vided he carries a majority of the States 
or he leads in those States which cast 
a majority of the popular votes in that 
particular election. So if he was the 
popular leader and he either carried 26 
States or led in the States that cast the 
majority of the votes, he would be de- 
clared elected. Then if that does not pro- 
duce a winner, the contest goes to the 
electoral college, and if any one of the 
candidates receives a majority in the 
electoral college , he is declared the win- 
ner; and then it goes one step forward, 
still in the electoral college, that if none of 
the candidates obtains a majority in the 
electoral college, then we dismiss all the 
candidates except the top two, and divide 
the electoral votes of the other candi- 
dates who are eliminated among the top 
two in proportion to the vote which the 
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candidates got in the States represented 
by those electors. 

So, Mr. President, we have all sorts of 
plans, all sorts of suggestions, and prac- 
tically every one of them, except the di- 
rect plan, is built around the electoral 
college plan in some way, showing that 
the electoral college has merit, that it 
is recognized it has merit, and that it 
should not be done away with. 

Mr. President, we were talking about 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan (Mr, GRIFFIN) 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typincs). The junior 
Senator from Alabama was suggest- 
ing that they, too, use the electoral col- 
lege to build their plan around. Yet they 
are for Senate Joint Resolution 1, but 
they find fault with the resolution they 
cb sponsoring and suggest an alternative 
plan, 

I am pointing these things out to show 
that there is no unanimity of opinion, 
that there is no agreement that this plan 
and this plan alone is the one that should 
be submitted back to the people. As I 
suggested, the Senate itself has passed, 
by more than a two-thirds vote, the 
Lodge-Gossett plan which was and is 
the proportional system. Thus, the Sen- 
ate, just a few years ago, thought that 
the proportional plan should be sub- 
mitted to the States. Now they are talk- 
ing about direct election with just 40 
percent—a minority not a majority. We 
have always heard about majority rule, 
let the majority rule. But a 40-percent 
rule is what this amendment that is be- 
ing discussed would provide. 

Now what does the Griffin-Tydings 
amendment do? That is what is actually 
being discussed, I assume, at this time, 
because the pending question is whether 
it should be adopted as an amendment to 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

It provides for the election of the Pres- 
ident and Vice President in as many as 
three steps. It could be accomplished on 
the first step, by complying with the first 
and second steps, or it might take all the 
steps, 1, 2, and 3. As the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama understands the 
Griffin-Tydings amendment, it does elim- 
inate the runoff and, in that respect, it 
is a much better provision than Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, would the 
Senator from Alabama yield now, or at 
an appropriate time? 

Mr. ALLEN. I will, at an appropriate 
time, if the Senator would excuse me, as 
I wish to try to point out what the Grif- 
fin-Tydings amendment provides. 

Mr. ERVIN, Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Griffin-Tydings 
amendment provides for the President 
and Vice President to run as a team— 
and Senate Joint Resolution 1 also does 
that, to run as a team—and you could 
not vote for one without voting for the 
other. That is certainly an innovation 
right there from the original Constitu- 
tion. If one of these teams of two should 
get 40 percent of the popular vote, they 
would be declared elected President and 
Vice President. If no team of two candi- 
dates got as many as 40 percent, then 
they would go to step 2 to see if they 
could comply with that. There again 
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comes in the electoral college. They do 
not get too far from it because it is the 
best system that has yet been offered. 
They come to the electoral college, or a 
reasonable counterpart of it, which pro- 
vides that if one of the teams of two 
carries a sufficient number of States, and 
the total number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from those particular States 
constitute a majority of all of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives in the Congress, 
then that would comply and that, then, 
would elect the top team of two which 
had not received the 40 percent. That, in 
effect, is resort to the automatic plan 
which, I believe, is included now in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 191. So that they do 
not have this danger that has been 
pointed out this afternoon by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), of the possibility of so-called 
faithless elector—an elector who is 
elected on one ticket but exercises his 
independent judgment and decides to 
vote for someone else. That could not 
happen. That would just be an adding 
machine transaction, to add up and see 
who got the votes of the electors or who 
carried a sufficient number of States to 
constitute a majority of the House and 
Senate. If they comply with that, if the 
top two—it has to be the top two—fail 
to get 40 percent, if they do get a ma- 
jority in this facsimile of an electoral 
college, they are declared elected Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

But, then, suppose no team of candi- 
dates got as many as 40 percent—no 
team of candidates gets a majority in the 
facsimile or counterpart of an electoral 
college, then they go to step three. That 
is just a modification of the present plan, 
Mr. President. That is where the runoff 
is. It is not a popular election runoff, 
but a runoff in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. President, it changes the existing 
plan of having the top three names sub- 
mitted to the House of Representatives, 
in which event the House of Represent- 
atives must vote as State delegations, 
each State having one vote to decide who 
should be elected President. That is the 
present system. And, of course, the Vice 
President would be elected by the Sen- 
ate from the top two names under the 
present system. 

As I suggested, under Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 and under the Griffin-Tyd- 
ings amendment, they run as a team of 
two. So, if they do not get elected by step 
one or by step two, they go to step three, 
which is a selection by the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the top two candidates, 
that selection to be made by the incoming 
Congress which would be called into spe- 
cial session in early December. I do not 
recall the exact date. There, in joint ses- 
sion, the members of the new House and 
Senate would choose the President and 
Vice President from the top two teams of 
candidates. 

That is an improvement, probably, 
over Senate Joint Resolution 1. But just 
because it is an improvement over Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1 does not mean 
that it is a good measure. It is not. It still 
has the 40 percent provision in there. It 
has provision for a minority President, a 
President not elected by a majority of 
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anything. So it does not provide the 
proper method of choosing a President 
and Vice President. But it is better than 
the infamous runoff provision contained 
in Senate Joint Resolution 1, 

Mr. President, I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina for a question or for comments, 
provided I do not lose my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does not 
the Senator from Alabama agree with 
the Senator from North Carolina that 
the Griffin-Tydings amendment has 
some of the manifestations of intellec- 
tual schizophrenia? 

Mr. ALLEN, The Senator is correct. It 
has three different things grouped to- 
gether. 

Mr. ERVIN. In order words, we would 
have, first, the popular election. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, instead of 
the proponents sticking to the popular 
election throughout, where they have to 
provide population, they forthwith fiee 
from the population matter to what is 
presently in the electoral college system. 

Mr. ALLEN. In effect, the Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. And then they fiee from 
the disguised form of the present elec- 
toral system to the selection by Congress, 
the two Houses sitting together. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is there anything con- 
tained in either Senate Joint Resolution 
1 or the Griffin-Tydings amendment to 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 which spe- 
cifies who will determine what candi- 
dates for President and Vice President 
would have to be joined together on the 
ticket, having received 40 percent or more 
of the popular vote? 

Mr, ALLEN. There is not. Both meas- 
ures are as silent as a tomb on that 
point. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does not 
the Senator think that is a very grave 
omission, because it is just as important 
to determine who has been elected Presi- 
dent as it is to vote for a President? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is true. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as far as 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 declares and as 
far as the Griffin-Tydings amendment 
declares, both proposals leave somewhere 
in the womb of uncertain future any pro- 
vision for determining who got elected 
President or whether anyone was elected 
President by the popular vote system. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. The present Constitution 
in amendment 12 prescribes a specific 
method by which is to be determined who 
is elected President, and it provides that 
the returns in each State shall be certified 
and sent to the President of the Senate 
and sent to the seat of the government 
and that when Congress convenes in joint 
session, the Congress thus determines 
who has the majority of the electoral 
votes, and who, as a consequence, is 
elected President and who has the ma- 
jority of votes for Vice President and 
who is elected Vice President. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 
And that system has worked mighty well. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as far as 
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Senate Joint Resolution 1 or the proposed 
Griffin-Tydings amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 are concerned, they 
make absolutely no provision for deter- 
mining whether anyone has received 40 
percent or more of the popular vote for 
President and Vice President. They leave 
that matter to be determined at some 
future time by some act of Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 
They do. They do provide for election 
by 40 percent. They nail that down in 
the Constitution. They nail the runoff 
provision down in the Constitution. The 
two most undesirable features of the 
entire measure are written into the basic 
law of the land. 

Mr. ERVIN. And then it leaves for the 
future the determination of how we de- 
termine that. It says: 

The Congress shall prescribe by law the 
time, place, and manner in which the results 
of such elections shall be ascertained and 
declared. 


Mr. ALLEN, The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if Congress 
does not act, we could have court pro- 
ceedings either under Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1 or under the Griffin-Tydings 
amendment to Senate Joint Resolution 1, 
if we have a controversy respecting the 
vote, in every precinct in the United 
States, which could be carried into the 
courts. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is certainly true. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, it seems to me 
that there are 184,000 election precincts 
in the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have 
seen that number suggested, yes, sir. 

Mr. ERVIN. So we have a possibility of 
controversies resulting in lawsuits in 
State courts and Federal courts involving 
the question of how the votes were cast 
in as many as 184,000 electoral precincts. 

Mr, ALLEN. That is certainly true. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does that not indicate the 
real, serious problem which Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 presents both in its original 
form and in the form in which it would 
be if the pending amendment were added 
to it. That is, they convert entirely in 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 and as a first 
step in the amendment the 184,000 elec- 
tion precincts under the presently exist- 
ing 50 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia into one great big single election 
precinct. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is true. Yes, sir. One 
of the beauties of the present plan is that 
the votes in each State are isolated and 
insulated. If there are any irregularities 
they can be settled and handled on a 
State basis rather than, as the Senator 
has said, to throw into consideration and 
into the contest the votes in 184,000 pre- 
cincts. 

Mr. ERVIN. All this is being done, ac- 
cording to the first provision of the pend- 
ing amendment, for the avowed purpose 
of allowing the man who gets the most 
votes to be President of the United 
States. 

Mr, ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator if the 
history of the United States does not 
show that the candidate receiving the 
largest popular vote for President has 
been elected in every election this coun- 
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try has had with the exception of the 
election in which Grover Cleveland was 
the Democratic candidate for the second 
time, and when he was confronting Ben- 
jamin L. Harrison, and if it did not hap- 
pen that he received 100,000 fewer popu- 
lar votes but more electoral votes. 

Mr, ALLEN. I understood from the 
Senator that that was his understand- 
ing. Of course, that leaves out the con- 
tests of 1824 and 1876. I would be happy 
if the Senator would give his views on 
those two instances. 

Mr. ERVIN. It was not until after the 
election of 1824, if I recall correctly, that 
all States had popular elections. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. New York at that 
time had electors chosen by the State 
legislature, which they have a right to 
do since this provision is in the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr, ERVIN. Is it not true that in the 
early days of the Republic many States 
had their presidential electors chosen by 
the State legislature rather than by pop- 
ular vote within the State? 

Mr, ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. So the answer implied to 
the question I put to the Senator from 
Alabama a moment ago is that in every 
case the States went fully to popular 
election of presidential electors; that in 
every election since that time the candi- 
date receiving the largest popular vote 
was elected by the electoral college sys- 
tem, except in the case of Grover 
Cleveland. 

Mr. ALLEN, As has already been sug- 
gested, in 1876 the Tilden-Hayes election 
by hijinks went to an electoral commis- 
sion. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Alabama if these words— 

The Congress shall prescribe by law the 
time, place, and manner in which the results 


of such elections shall be ascertained and 
declared— 


Do not make it constitutional for a 
partisan Congress to emulate the exam- 
ple of New York which, in effect, stole 
the 1876 election from Samuel Tilden, 
the Democratic candidate, and gave it to 
Rutherford B. Hayes, the Republican 
candidate. 

Mr, ALLEN. Yes, it would leave that 
door open. It should be nailed down in 
the Constitution, as the Senator from 
North Carolina pointed out is the case 
now under the 12th amendment under 
which we are still operating. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Ala- 
bama recalls, does he not, that after the 
1876 election Congress provided that the 
determination of the question of whether 
Tilden or Hayes had a majority of votes 
should be determined by a commission 
which Congress created. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ERVIN. And which Congress took 
pains to see had a majority of at least 
one which belonged to the majority party 
which controlled Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct, 
and they voted 8 to 7 along party lines. 

Mr. ERVIN. And in so doing they ap- 
parently disregarded testimony they took 
with respect to the election in the State 
of Louisiana and the evidence relating 
to the election in the State of Florida. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. ERVIN. So we have here in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1, which is submit- 
ted by Congress to the States and rati- 
fied by a requisite number of States, an 
instance where we would make it con- 
stitutional for a partisan majority in 
Congress—I started to say “pilfer” but 
that is too mild a form of larceny for 
such a thing as stealing a presidential 
election—which enables them to estab- 
lish a system under which a majority 
of Congress could thwart the will of the 
people and declare a man to be Presi- 
dent who receives less than the popular 
vote to be President and at the same 
time prescribe there can be no inquiry to 
determine the accuracy of their de- 
cision. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ERVIN. In addition to authoriz- 
ing such chicanery on the part of Con- 
gress, Senate Joint Resolution 1 and the 
first stage of the Griffin-Tydings amend- 
ment converts the entire United States 
into one election precinct. 

Mr. ALLEN, It certainly does. 

Mr. ERVIN. And makes it crucial, or 
makes it possible to have a contest as 
to whether the votes were irregularly 
cast and whether there was fraud or 
corruption, or a miscount in 184,000 dif- 
ferent election precincts. 

Mr. ALLEN. It would be a monu- 
mental task just to recount without any 
allegation of fraud, but just to recount 
the votes would be a monumental task. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator recall 
that the election of 1960 and the election 
of 1968 were exceedingly close and that 
considering the magnitude of the num- 
ber of votes cast, for all practical pur- 
poses just a mathematical percentage 
separated the winner from the loser. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is all. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama infer from that there is a 
possibility, a real possibility, that under 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, and also under 
the first step described in the pending 
amendment, that it might possibly be 
months and months or even years before 
it could be determined who, if anyone, 
received 40 percent of the votes. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 
It very well could be. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that the proponents of 
the pending amendment are not willing 
to abide by the old adage that we should 
make everything fish, fowl, or red her- 
ring and, therefore, they offer three al- 
ternative methods of selecting the Pres- 
ident? 

Mr. ALLEN. They have. They have 
given us our choice. Let us take the sec- 
ond choice, which is the electoral col- 
lege. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the electoral college is 
a sufficient criterion to determine the 
question when a controversy arises as to 
whether a candidate received 40 percent 
of the popular vote, does not the Sen- 
ator think it would be well for us to abide 
by the old ship and sail these troubled 
seas without confusing the situation 
further? 

Mr. ALLEN, I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 
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Mr. ERVIN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have a 
prepared address on this subject that I 
did not get around to using, for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
has called my attention to the fact that 
at this time we are supposed to have the 
farm bill laid before the Senate. With 
the thought in mind that an opportunity 
may present itself later to make use of 
the prepared address that I have, I will 
yield the floor to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia for the purpose 
to which I have alluded. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to suggest to the Senator from 
Alabama that before he does that, he 
make a unanimous-consent request to 
the Senate that the remarks he has thus 
far made shall not count as a separate 
speech on the issue before the Senate, 
but that the subsequent remarks on this 
subject by the Senator from Alabama 
shall be counted as the first speech. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Presiden, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the continuation of 
my remarks at a later time in conjunc- 
tion with these remarks be considered as 
one speech, inasmuch as I have yielded 
the floor at the request of the acting 
majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER SETTING ASIDE THE 
PENDING BUSINESS 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending business be temporarily laid 


aside and that it remain in that status 
until the close of morning business to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
REPORT ON CONSUMER PROTEC- 
TION ACT OF 1969 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the time for re- 

porting S. 3201, the “Consumer Protec- 
tion Act of 1969,” which was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee and was sup- 
posed to have been reported today, be 
extended up to and including Friday, 
September 18, 1970. I do this, as I recall, 
with the full knowledge and consent of 
the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce (Mr. Macnuson), who is unable to 
be here today. It is my understanding 
that before that time, contact will be 
made with the Senator from Washington 

(Mr. Macnuson) and the Senator from 

New Hampshire (Mr. Corton), ranking 

Republican member of the Commerce 

Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the time will be so extended. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1970 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1172, H.R. 18546. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 
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The title of the bill was read, as fol- 
lows: H.R. 18546, a bill to establish im- 
proved programs for the benefit of pro- 
ducers and consumers of dairy products, 
wool, wheat, feed grains, cotton, and 
other commodities, to extend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the “Agri- 
cultural Act of 1970”. 


TITLE I—PAYMENT LIMITATION 


Sec. 101. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

(1) The total amount of payments which 
a person shall be entitled to receive under 
each of the annual programs established by 
titles IV, V, and VI of this Act for the 1971, 
1972, or 1973 crop of the commodity shall 
not exceed $55,000. 

(2) The term “payments” as used in this 
section includes price-support payments, set- 
aside payments, diversion payments, public 
access payments, and marketing certificates, 
but does not include loans or purchases. 

(3) If the Secretary determines that the 
total amount of payments which will be 
earned by any person under the program in 
effect for any crop will be reduced under this 
section, the set-aside acreage for the farm 
or farms on which such person will be shar- 
ing in payments earned under such program 
shall be reduced to such extent and in such 
manner as the Secretary determines will be 
fair and reasonable in relation to the amount 
of the payment reduction. 

(4) The Secretary shall issue regulations 
defining the term “person” and prescribing 
such rules as he determines necessary to 
assure a fair and reasonable application of 
such limitation: Provided, That the provi- 
sions of this Act which Hmit payments to 
any person shall not be applicable to lands 
owned by States, political subdivisions, or 
agencies thereof, so long as such lands are 
farmed primarily in the direct furtherance of 
a public function, as determined by the 
Secretary. 

TITLE 0—DAIRY 


DAIRY BASE PLANS 


Sec. 201. (a) The Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as reenacted and amended by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
as amended, is further amended by striking 
in subparagraph (B) of subsection 8c(5) all 
that part of said subparagraph (B) which 
follows the comma at the end of clause (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) a further adjustment to encourage 
seasonal adjustments in the production of 
milk through equitable apportionment of the 
total value of the milk purchased by any 
handler, or by all handlers, among producers 
on the basis of their marketings of milk 
during a representative period of time, which 
need not be limited to one year; (e) a pro- 
vision providing for the accumulation and 
disbursement of a fund to encourage sea- 
sonal adjustments in the production of milk 
may be included in an order; and (f) a fur- 
ther adjustment, equitably to apportion the 
total value of milk purchased by all handlers 
among producers on the basis of their mar- 
ketings of milk; which may be adjusted to 
reflect the utilization of producer milk by 
all handlers in any use classification or class- 
ifications, during a representative period of 
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one to three years, which will be automati- 
cally updated each year. In the event a pro- 
ducer holding a base allocated under this 
clause (f) shali reduce his marketing, such 
reduction shall not adversely affect his his- 
tory of production and marketing for the 
determination of future bases, or future up- 
dating of bases, except that an order may 
provide that, if a producer reduces his mar- 
Ketings below his base allocation in any one 
or more use Classifications designated in the 
order, the amount of any such reduction 
shall be taken into account in determining 
future bases, or future updating of bases. 
Bases allocated to producers under this 
clause (f) may be transferable under an 
order on such terms and conditions, includ- 
ing those which will prevent bases taking on 
an unreasonable value, as are prescribed in 
the order by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Provisions shall be made in the order for the 
allocation of bases under this clause (f)— 

“(i) for the alleviation of hardship and 
inequity among producers; and 

“(ii) for providing for dairy farmers not 
delivering milk as producers under the order 
upon becoming producers under the order 
who did not produce milk during any part 
of the representative period, and these new 
producers shall within ninety days after the 
first regular delivery of milk at the price for 
the lowest use classification specified in such 
order be allocated a base which the Secre- 
tary determines proper after considering sup- 
ply and demand conditions, the development 
of orderly and efficient marketing conditions 
and to the respective interests of producers 
under the order, all other dairy farmers and 
the consuming public. Producer bases so al- 
located shall for a period of not more than 
three years be reduced by not more than 20 
per centum; and 

“(iii) dairy farmers not delivering milk as 
producers under the order upon becoming 
producers under the order by reason of a 
plant to which they are making deliveries be- 
coming a pool plant under the order, by 
amendment or otherwise, shall be provided 
bases with respect to milk delivered under 
the order based on their past deliveries of 
milk on the same basis as other producers 
under the order; and 

“(iv) such order may include such addi- 
tional provisions as the Secretary deems ap- 
propriate in regard to the reentry of pro- 
ducers who have previously discontinued 
their dairy farm enterprise or transferred 
bases authorized under this clause (f); and 

“(v) notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, dairy farmers not delivering milk 
as producers under the order, upon becom- 
ing producers under the order, shall ninety 
days later be provided with respect to milk 
delivered under he order, allocations based 
on their past deliveries of milk during the 
representative period from the production 
facilities from which they are delivering milk 
under the order during the representative 
period on the same basis as producers under 
the order on the effective date of order pro- 
visions authorized under this clause (f): 
Provided, that bases shall be allocated only 
to a producer marketing milk from the pro- 
duction facilities from which he marketed 
milk during the representative period, ex- 
cept that in no event shall such allocation 
of base exceed the amount of milk actually 
delivered under such order. 


The assignment of other source milk to 
various use classes shall be made without 
regard to whether an order contains pro- 
visions authorized under this clause (f). 
In the case of any producer who during any 
accounting period delivers a portion of his 
milk to persons not fully regulated by the 
order, provision shall be made for reducing 
the allocation of, or payment to be received 
by, any such producer under this clause (f) 
to compensate for any marketings of milk 
to such other persons for such period or 
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periods as necessary to insure equitable par- 
ticipation in marketing among all producers. 
Notwithstanding the provisions of section 8c 
(12) and the last sentence of section 8c(19) 
of this Act, order provisions under this 
clause (f) shall not be effective in any mar- 
keting order unless separately approved by 
producers in a referendum in which each in- 
dividual producer shall have one vote and 
may be terminated separately whenever the 
Secretary makes a determination with re- 
spect to such provisions as is provided for 
the termination of an order in subparagraph 
8c(16)(B). Disapproval or termination of 
such order provisions shall not be considered 
disapproval of the order or of other terms of 
the order. 

“In the administration of this section 
8c(5) after the enactment of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970, the Secretary shall main- 
tain the same policy with respect to the ex- 
emption of producer-handlers from the pro~- 
visions of marketing orders that was main- 
tained prior to such enactment.” 

(b) Nothing in subsection (a) of this 
section 201 shall be construed as invalidating 
any class I base plan provisions of any 
marketing order previously issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to au- 
thority contained in the Food and Agricul- 
ture Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 1187), but such 
provisions are expressly ratified, legalized, 
and confirmed and may be extended through 
and including December 13, 1971. 

(c) It is not intended that existing law 
be in any way altered, rescinded, or amended 
with respect to section 8c(5)(G) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, and such 
section 8c(5)(G) is fully reaffirmed. 


SUSPENSION OF BUTTERFAT SUPPORT PROGRAM 
Src. 202. Effective only with respect to the 
period beginning April 1, 1971, and ending 
March 31, 1974— 
(a) The first sentence of section 201 of 


the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 
(7 U.S.C. 1446), is amended by striking the 
words “milk, butterfat, and the products of 
milk and butterfat’’ and inserting in Heu 
thereof the words “and milk”. 

(b) Paragraph (c) of section 201 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended (7 
U.S.C, 1446(c)), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) The price of milk shall be supported 
at such level not in excess of 90 per centum 
nor less than 75 per centum of the parity 
price therefor as the Secretary determines 
necessary in order to assure an adequate 
supply. Such price support shall be provided 
through purchases of milk and the products 
of milk.” 

TRANSFER OF DAIRY PRODUCTS TO THE MILITARY 
AND TO VETERANS HOSPITALS 


Sec. 203. Section 202 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1446a), is 
amended by changing “December 31, 1970” to 
read “December 31, 1973” both places it ap- 
pears therein. 

DAIRY INDEMNITY PROGRAM 


Sec. 204. (a) Section 3 of the Act of Au- 
gust 13, 1968 (Public Law 90-484; 82 Stat. 
750), is amended by striking out the word 
“June 30, 1970.’', and inserting in lieu there- 
of the word “June 30, 1973.”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 1 of said 
Act is amended by inserting “and manufac- 
turers of dairy products” after “dairy farm- 
ers”, and by inserting “or dairy products” af- 
ter “their milk”, and the second sentence is 
revised to read: “Any indemnity payment to 
any farmer shall continue until he has been 
reinstated and is again allowed to dispose 
of his milk on commercial markets.”. 

TITLE II—WOOL 


Sec. 301. The National Wool Act of 1954, as 
amended, is amended as follows: 
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(1) Designate the first two sentences of 
section 703 as subsection “(a)”, and, in the 
second sentence, delete “1970” and substitute 
“1973”. 

(2) In the third sentence of section 703, 
delete the portion beginning with “The sup- 
port price for shorn wool shall be” and end- 
ing with “Provided further, That the” and 
substitute “The’’, designate the third sen- 
tence as subsection “(b)"”, change the period 
at the end thereof to a colon and add the 
following: Provided, That for the three mar- 
keting years beginning January 1, 1971, and 
ending December 31, 1973, the support price 
for shorn wool shall be 72 cents per pound, 
grease basis.” 

(3) Designate the fourth and fifth sen- 
tences of section 703 as subsection “(c)”, 
change the period at the end of the fifth sen- 
tence to a colon and add the following: “Pro- 
vided, That for the three marketing years be- 
ginning January 1, 1971, and ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1973, the support price for mohair 
shall be 80.2 cents per pound, grease basis.”’. 

(4) Designate the sixth sentence of section 
703 as subsection “(d)”. 

(5) Designate the last sentence of section 
703 as subsection “(e)”. 


TITLE IV—WHEAT 


Sec. 400. Subtitle A of this title shall be 
effective for the 1971 crop of wheat. The 
Secretary shall conduct a referendum, by 
secret ballot, of farmers to determine 
whether for the 1972 and 1973 crops of wheat 
they favor the program provided for by sub- 
title A or the program provided for by sub- 
title B. Any producer who has a farm acre- 
age allotment shall be eligible to vote in such 
referendum. The Secretary shall proclaim the 
results of such referendum within thirty 
days after the date of such referendum and 
if the Secretary determines that the program 
provided for by subtitle B is favored by 

(i) a majority of the producers voting in 
such referendum, and 

(if) the producers of more than 50 per 
centum of the wheat produced by producers 
voting in the referendum during the most 
recent calendar year for which production 
records are available. 


subtitle B shall be effective for the 1972 and 
1973 crops of wheat. Otherwise subtitle A 
shall be effective for the 1972 and 1973 crops, 


Subtitle A—Program Similar to 1970 
Program 

Sec. 401. (a) The Food and Agriculture 
Act of 1965, as amended, is amended— 

(1) by deleting “through 1970 crops” wher- 
ever it appears in section 506 and substitut- 
ing “through 1973 crops”; 

(2) by deleting “years 1966 through 1970” 
wherever it appears in sections 501 and 502 
and substituting “years 1966 through 1973”; 

(3) by deleting “in the calendar years 1964 
through 1970” in section 501 and substitut- 
ing “in the calendar years 1964 through 
1973”; 

(4) by deleting “through 1970” in section 
505 and substituting “through 1973”; 

(5) by deleting “years 1967 through 1970” 
and substituting “years 1967 through 1973” 
in section 506; 

(6) by deleting “through the 1970” and 
substituting “through the 1973” in section 
516. 

(b) Section 107(1)(b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as effective through the 1973 
crop, is amended by inserting after “not in 
excess of the parity price therefor” the fol- 
lowing: “nor less than $1.25 per bushel”. 

(c) Price support loans with respect to the 
1971 through 1973 crops of wheat shall be 
made available on wheat stored on the farm 
where produced, and price support loans on 
wheat of such crops and prior crops so stored 
shall be renewed to the maximum extent 
practicable consistent with the effective and 
efficient conduct of the price support pro- 
grams for wheat. 

(d) The Secretary shall advance to pro- 
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ducers, within sixty days following signup 
for the 1971 wheat program, an amount equal 
to not less than 50 per centum of 

(i) the Secretary’s estimate of the face 
value of certificates to be issued under sec- 
tion 379c(a) of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 with respect to the 1971 crop of 
wheat (to be repaid through the withhold- 
ing of certificates for such crop having a face 
value equal to such advance), and 

(il) the payments to become due under 
section 339 of such Act with respect to such 
wheat, 


Subtitle B—Set-Aside Program 


SEC. 402. Effective only with respect to 
the 1972 and 1973 crops of wheat and only 
if this subtitle is effective with respect to 
such crops, section 107 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 107. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

“(a) Loans and purchases on each crop 
of wheat shall be made available at such 
level, not in excess of the parity price there- 
for nor less than $1.25 per bushel, as the 
Secretary determines appropriate, taking 
into consideration competitive world prices 
of wheat, the feeding value of wheat in re- 
lation to feed grains, and the level at which 
prios support is made available for feed 

ns. 

“(b) If a set-aside program is in effect 
for any crop of wheat under section 379b(c) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, certificates, loans, and pur- 
chases shall be made available on such crop 
only to producers who comply with the pro- 
visions of such program. 

“(c) Price support loans with respect to 
the 1972 and 1973 crops of wheat shall be 
made available on wheat stored on the farm 
where produced, and price support loans 
on wheat of such crops and prior crops 
so stored shall be renewed to the maximum 
extent practicable consistent with the effec- 
tive and efficient conduct of the price sup- 
port programs for wheat.” 

Sec. 403. Effective only with respect to 
the 1972 and 1973 crops of wheat and only 
if this subtitle is effective with respect to 
such crops, sections 379b and 379c of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, are further amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEC. 379b. (a) The Secretary shall pro- 
vide for the issuance of wheat marketing 
certificates for the purpose of enabling pro- 
ducers on any farm for which certificates are 
issued to receive, in addition to the other 
proceeds from the sale of wheat, an amount 
equal to the face value of such certificates. 
The face value per bushel of domestic mar- 
keting certificates for the 1972 and 1973 
crops of wheat shall be in such amount as, 
together with the national average market 
price received by farmers during the first 
five months of the marketing year for such 
crop, the Secretary determines will be equal 
to the parity price for wheat as of the be- 
ginning of the marketing year for the crop. 

“(b) The domestic wheat marketing cer- 
tificates shall be made available for a farm 
on the number of bushels determined by 
multiplying the domestic allotment for the 
farm for the crop to which such certificates 
relate by the projected yield established for 
the farm with such adjustments as the Sec- 
retary determines to provide a 
fair and equitable yield, 

“(c)(1) The Secretary shall provide for a 
set-aside of cropland if he determines that 
the total supply of wheat or other commodi- 
ties will, in the absence of such a set-aside, 
likely be excessive taking into account the 
need for an adequate carryover to maintain 
reasonable and stable supplies and prices 
and to meet a national emergency. If a set- 
aside of cropland is in effect under this sub- 
section (c), then as a condition of eligibility 
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for loans, purchases, and certificates on 
wheat, the producers on a farm must set 
aside and devote to approved conservation 
uses an average of cropland equal to (i) such 
percentage of the domestic wheat allotment 
for the farm as may be specified by the Sec- 
retary (not to exceed 75 per centume of such 
allotment), plus (ii) the acreage of cropland 
on the farm deyoted in preceding years to 
soil-conserving uses, as determined by the 
Secretary. The Secretary is authorized for 
the 1972 and 1973 crops to limit the acreage 
planted to wheat on the farm to such per- 
centage of the domestic wheat allotment as 
he determines necessary to provide an orderly 
transition to the program provided for under 
this section. The Secretary shall permit pro- 
ducers to plant and graze on the set-aside 
acreage sweet sorghum, and the Secretary 
may permit, subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as he may prescribe, all or any of the 
set-aside acreage to be devoted to grazing 
or the production of guar, sesame, safflower, 
sunfiower, castor beans, mustard seed, 
crambe, platago ovato, flaxseed, or other com- 
modity, if he determines that such produc- 
tion is needed to provide an adequate sup- 
ply, is not likely to increase the cost of the 
price support program, and will not adversely 
affect farm income. 

“(2) To assist in adjusting the acreage of 
commodities to desirable goals, the Secretary 
may make land diversion payments, in addi- 
tion to the certificates authorized in sub- 
section (b), available to producers on a farm 
who, to the extent prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, devote to approved conservation uses an 
acreage of cropland on the farm in addition 
to that required to be so devoted under 
subsection (c)(1). The land diversion pay- 
ments for a farm shall be at such rate or rates 
as the Secretary determines to be fair and 
reasonable taking into consideration the di- 
version undertaken by the producers and 
the productivity of the acreage diverted. The 
Secretary shall limit the total acreage to be 
diverted under agreements in any county or 
local community so as not to adversely affect 
the economy of the county or local com- 
munity. The Secretary shall make not less 
than 50 per centum of any payments under 
this subsection to producers within sixty 
days following signup for the program. 

“(3) The wheat program formulated under 
this section shall require the producer to 
take such measures as the Secretary may 
deem appropriate to protect the set-aside 
acreage and the additional diverted acreage 
from erosion, insects, weeds, and rodents. 
Such acreage may be devoted to wildlife food 
plots or wildlife habitat in conformity with 
standards established by the Secretary in 
consultation with wildlife agencies. The Sec- 
retary may provide for an additional pay- 
ment on such acreage in an amount deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be appropriate in 
relation to the benefit to the general public 
if the producer agrees to permit, without 
other compensation, access to all or such 
portion of the farm as the may 
prescribe by the general public, for hunting, 
trapping, fishing, and hiking, subject to ap- 
plicable State and Federal regulations. 

“(4) If the operator of the farm desires 
to participate in the program formulated 
under this subsection (c), he shall file his 
agreement to do so no later than such date 
as the Secretary may prescribe. Loans and 
purchases on wheat, marketing certificates, 
and payments under this section shall be 
made available to producers on such farm 
only if the producers set aside and divert an 
acreage on the farm equal to the number of 
acres which the operator agrees to set aside 
and divert, and the agreement shall so pro- 
vide. The Secretary may, by mutual agree- 
ment with the producer, terminate or modify 
any such agreement entered into pursuant 
to this subsection (c) (4) if he determines 
such action necessary because of an emer- 
gency created by drought or other disaster, 
or in order to prevent or alleviate a short- 
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age in the supply of agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

“(d) The Secretary shall provide for the 
sharing of certificates issued and of pay- 
ments made under this section for any farm 
among producers on the farm on a fair and 
equitable basis. 

“(e) In any case in which the failure of 
a producer to comply fully with the terms 
and conditions of the program formulated 
under this section preclude the issuance of 
certificates and the making of loans, pur- 
chases, and payments, the Secretary may, 
nevertheless, issue such certificates and make 
such loans, purchases, and payments in such 
amounts as he determine to be equitable in 
relation to the seriousness of the default. 

“(f) The Secretary shall advance to pro- 
ducers, within sixty days following signup 
for the program, an amount equal to 75 
per centum of the Secretary's estimate of the 
face value of certificates to be issued with 
respect to such crop and such advance shall 
be repaid through the withholding of certifi- 
cates for such crop having a face value 
equal to such advance. If the face value of 
the certificates as finally determined is less 
than the advance, the difference shall not 
be required to be repaid. 

“(g) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as he determines n 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 

“(h) Marketing certificates issued under 
this Act and transfers thereof shall be repre- 
sented by such documents, marketing cards, 
records, accounts, certifications, or other 
statements or forms as the Secretary may 
prescribe. 

“(i) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized by this section through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“Sec. 379c. (a) (1) The farm domestic al- 
lotment for each crop of wheat shall be de- 
termined as provided in this section. The 
Secretary shall proclaim a national domes- 
tic allotment for the 1972 and 1973 crops of 
wheat not later than April 15 of each calen- 
dar year for the crop harvested in the next 
succeeding calendar year. The national do- 
mestic allotment for any crop of wheat shall 
be the number of acres which the Secre- 
tary determines on the basis of the esti- 
mated national yield will result in market- 
ing certificates being issued to producers 
participating in the program in an amount 
equal to the amount of wheat which he esti- 
mates will be used for food products for 
consumption in the United States during 
the marketing year for the crop. The na- 
tional domestic allotment for any crop of 
wheat shall be apportioned by the Secre- 
tary among the States on the basis of the 
apportionment to each State of the national 
domestic allotment for the preceding crop 
(for the 1972 crop, on the basis of the ap- 
portionment of the national acreage allot- 
ment for the 1971 crop), adjusted to the 
extent deemed necessary by the Secretary to 
establish a fair and equitable apportionment 
base for each State, taking into considera- 
tion established crop rotation practices, the 
estimated decrease in farm domestic allot- 
ments, and other relevant factors. 

“(2) The State domestic acreage allotment 
for wheat, less a reserve of not to exceed 
1 per centum thereof for apportionment as 
provided in this subsection, shall be appor- 
tioned by the Secretary among the counties 
in the State, on the basis of the apportion- 
ment to each such county of the domestic 
wheat allotment for the preceding crop (for 
the 1972 crop, on the basis of the apportion- 
ment of the wheat acreage allotment for the 
1971 crop), adjusted to the extent deemed 
necessary by the Secretary in order to estab- 
lish a fair and equitable apportionment 
base for each county taking into considera- 
tion established crop-rotation practices, the 
estimated decrease in farm domestic allot- 
ments, and other relevant factors. 

“(8) The farm domestic allotment for 
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each crop of wheat shall be determined by 
apportioning the county domestic wheat al- 
lotment among farms in the county which 
had a domestic wheat allotment for the 
preceding crop (for the 1972 crop, among 
farms in the county which had a wheat 
acreage allotment for the 1971 crop), on 
the basis of such allotment, adjusted to 
reflect established crop-rotation practices 
and such other factors as the Secretary de- 
termines should be considered for the pur- 
pose of establishing a fair and equitable al- 
lotment. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this subsection, the farm domestic 
allotment shall be adjusted downward to the 
extent required by subsection (b). 

“(4) Not to exceed 1 per centum of the 
State domestic allotment for any crop may 
be apportioned to farms for which there was 
no domestic allotment for the preceding 
crop (for the 1972 crop, to farms which had 
no acreage allotment for the 1971 crop) on 
the basis of the following factors: suitability 
of the land for production of wheat, the 
past experience of the farm operator in the 
production of wheat, the extent to which 
the farm operator is dependent on income 
from farming for his livelihood, the produc- 
tion of wheat on other farms owned, op- 
erated, or controlled by the farm operator, 
and such other factors as the Secretary de- 
termines should be considered for the pur- 
pose of establishing fair and equitable farm 
domestic allotments. No part of such re- 
serve shall be apportioned to a farm to re- 
fiect new cropland brought into production 
after the date of enactment of the set-aside 
program for wheat. 

“(5) The planting on a farm of wheat 
of any crop for which no farm domestic 
allotment. was established shall not make 
the farm eligible for a domestic allotment 
under subsection (a) (3) nor shall such farm 
by reason of such planting be considered in- 
eligible for an allotment under subsection 
(a) (4). 

“(6) The Secretary may make such adjust- 
ments in acreage under this Act as he deter- 
mines necessary to correct for abnormal fac- 
tors affecting production, and to give due 
consideration tillable acreage, crop rotation 
practices, types of soil, soil and water con- 
servation measures, and topography, and in 
addition, in the case of conserving use acre- 
ages to such other factors as he deems neces- 
sary in order to establish a fair and equitable 
conserving use acreage for the farm. 

“(b) (1) If for any crop the total acreage 
of wheat planted on a farm is less than the 
farm domestic allotment, the farm domestic 
allotment used as a base for the succeeding 
crop shall be reduced by the percentage by 
which such planted acreage was less than 
such farm domestic allotment, but such 
reduction shall not exceed 20 per centum 
of the farm domestic allotment for the pre- 
ceeding crop. If no acreage has been planted 
to wheat for three consecutive crop years on 
any farm which has a domestic allotment, 
such farm shall lose its domestic allotment. 
Producers on any farm who have planted to 
wheat not less than 90 per centum of the 
domestic allotment for the farm shall be 
considered to have planted an acreage equal 
to 100 per centum of such allotment. An 
acreage on the farm which the Secretary 
determines was not planted to such wheat 
because of drought, flood, or other natural 
disaster or a quarantine imposed by the 
county, State, or Federal Government shall 
be considered to be an acreage of wheat 
planted for harvest. For the purpose of this 
subsection, the Secretary may permit pro- 
ducers of wheat to have acreage devoted to 
soybeans or to feed grains for which there is 
& set-aside program in effect considered as 
devoted to the production of wheat to such 
extent and subject to such terms and cond- 
itions as the determines will not 
impair the effective operation of the pro- 
gram. 
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“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b) (1), no farm domestic allot- 
ment shall be reduced or lost through failure 
to plant the farm domestic allotment, if the 
producer elects not to receive certificates for 
the portion of the farm domestic allotment 
not planted, to which he would otherwise be 
entitled under the provisions of this Act.” 


Subtitle C—General 


Sec. 404. Effective only with respect to 
the marketing years beginning July 1, 1971, 
July 1, 1972, and July 1, 1973, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended is 
further amended as follows: 

(1) by deleting in the first sentence of 
section 379d(b) the words “During any mar- 
keting year for which a wheat marketing 
allocation program is in effect,” and substi- 
tuting “During each marketing year,”; 

(2) by inserting a comma in leu of the 
period at the end of the first sentence of 
section 379d(b) and adding the following: 
“and (ili) all persons processing or using 
any flour second clears, gluten or other prod- 
ucts or byproducts of wheat for which 
domestic marketing certificates have not 
been acquired in the commercial production 
of food products for human consumption 
shall, prior to the marketing or the removing 
of such product for sale or consumption, 
acquire domestic wheat marketing certifi- 
cates equivalent to the number of bushels 
of wheat required to produce or used in the 
production of the flour second clears, gluten 
or other product or byproduct used in the 
production of, or ingredient in, such food 
product.” 

(3) by adding at the end of section 379d 
(b) the following: 

“Notwithstanding the foregoing, the Sec- 
retary is authorized, if subtitle B of title IV 
of the Agricultural Act of 1970 is effective 
with respect to the 1972 and 1973 crops of 
wheat, to temporarily suspend the require- 
ment for export marketing certificates for the 
period beginning July 1, 1972, and ending 
June 30, 1974. 

(4) by adding at the end of section 379e 
the following: 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this Act, if subtitle B of the title IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1970 is effective with re- 
spect to the 1972 and 1973 crops of wheat, 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall sell 
marketing certificates for the marketing 
years for the 1972 and 1973 crops of wheat 
to persons engaged in the processing of food 
products but in determining the cost to proc- 
essors the face value shall be 75 cents per 
bushel.” 

Sec. 405. Effective only with respect to 
(i) the 1972 and 1973 crops of wheat and 
only to such crops if subtitle B of this title 
is effective with respect to such crops and 
(ii) the 1971, 1972, and 1973 crops of feed 
grains, the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is further amended as fol- 
lows: 

(1) sections 331 through 339 shall not be 
applicable to the 1972 and 1973 crops of 
wheat; 

(2) by adding in section 378 a new sub- 
section (e) to read as follows: 

“(e) The term ‘allotment’ as used in this 
section includes the domestic allotment for 
wheat.” 

(3) by adding at the end of section 379 the 
following sentence: “The term ‘acreage allot- 
ments’ as used in this section includes the 
domestic allotment for wheat.” and 

(4) by adding in the first sentence of sec- 
tion 385 after the words “parity payment,” 
the words “payments (including certificates) 
under the wheat and feed grain set-aside pro- 
grams,”’. 

Sec. 406. Effective only with respect to the 
1972 and 1973 crops of wheat, and only if 
subtitle B of this title is effective with re- 
spect to such crops, section 706, Public Law 
89-321 (79 Stat. 1210), is amended as fol- 
lows: 
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(1) by adding in the first sentence after the 
words “the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, as amended,” the words “or 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended.” 
and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing sentence: “The term ‘acreage allot- 
ments’ as used in this section includes the 
domestic allotment for wheat.” 

Sec. 407. Public Law 74, Seventy-seventh 
Congress (68 Stat. 905), shall not be appli- 
cable to the crops of wheat planted for har- 
vest in the calendar years 1972 and 1973. 

Src. 408. If subtitle B of this title is effec- 
tive with respect to the 1972 and 1973 crops 
of wheat, the amount of any wheat stored 
by a producer under section 379c(b) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, prior to the 1972 crop of wheat 
may be reduced by the amount by which the 
actual total production of the 1972 or 1973 
crop on the farm is less than the number of 
bushels determined by multiplying three 
times the domestic allotment for such crop 
on the farm by the yield established for the 
farm for the purpose of issuance of domestic 
marketing certificates. The provisions of such 
section shall continue to apply to the wheat 
so stored to the extent not inconsistent 
therewith. 

Sec. 409. Effective only with respect to the 
1971, 1972, and 1973 crops of feed grains, 
and if subtitle B of this title is effective 
with respect to such crops the 1972 and 1973 
crops of wheat the Agricultural Act of 1949 
as amended is further amended by adding in 
section 408 a new subsection (K) as follows: 


“REFERENCES TO TERMS MADE APPLICABLE TO 
WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS 


“(k) References made in sections 402, 403, 
406, and 416 to the terms ‘support price,’ 
‘level of support,’ and ‘level of price support’ 
shall be considered to apply as well to the 
level of loans and purchases for wheat and 
feed grains under this Act; and references 
made to the terms ‘price support,’ ‘price 
support operations,’ and ‘price support pro- 
gram’ in such sections and in section 401(a) 
shall be considered as applying as well to the 
loan and purchase operations for wheat and 
feed grains under this Act.” 

Sec. 410. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
effective only with respect to the marketing 
years for (i) the 1971, 1972, and 1973 crops 
of feed grains, and (ii) if subtitle B of this 
title is effective with respect to such crops, 
the 1972 and 1973 crops of wheat as follows: 

(1) by deleting in the third sentence the 
language following the third colon and sub- 
stituting the following: “Provided, That the 
Corporation shall not sell any of its stocks 
of wheat, corn, grain sorghum, barley, oats, 
and rye, ively, at less than 115 per 
centum of the current national average loan 
rate for the commodity, adjusted for such 
current market differentials reflecting grade, 
quality, location, and other value factors as 
the Secretary determines appropriate, plus 
reasonable carrying charges.” 

(2) by deleting in the fifth sentence “cur- 
rent basic county support rate including the 
value of any applicable price-support pay- 
ment in kind (or a comparable price if there 
is no current basic county support rate)” 
and substituting “current basic county loan 
rate (or a comparable price if there is no 
current basic county loan rate)”, and 

(3) by deleting in the seventh sentence 
“but in no event shall the purchase price ex- 
ceed the then current support price for such 
commodities.” and substituting “or unduly 
affecting market prices, but in no event shall 
the purchase price exceed the Corporation’s 
minimum sales price for such commodities 
for unrestricted use.” 

Sc. 411, In the event that no new legis- 
lation is enacted in advance of the planting 
season for the 1974 crop of fall seeded wheat, 
and the Secretary determines that it will best 
accomplish the purposes of section 379a of 
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the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and is otherwise in the interest 
of wheat producers and the United States, 
he is authorized to carry out a program for 
the 1974 crop of wheat on the same basis 
as the program for the 1973 crop, in which 
event references made in titles I and IV of 
this Act to the 1973 crop of wheat and to 
the marketing year for such crop beginning 
July 1, 1973, shall be considered as applying 
as well to the 1974 crop of wheat and to 
the marketing year beginning July 1, 1974, 
and the period beginning July 1, 1971, and 
ending June 30, 1974, referred to in section 
403 shall be considered as extended to June 
30, 1975. 
TITLE V—FEED GRAINS 


Sec. 501. Effective only with respect to 
the 1971, 1972, and 1973 crops of feed grains, 
section 105 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is further amended to read 
as follows: 

“Src. 105. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— 

“(a) (1) The Secretary shall make available 
to producers loans and purchases on each 
crop of corn at such level, not less than $1.00 
per bushel nor in excess of 90 per centum of 
the parity price therefor, as the Secretary de- 
termines will encourage the exportation of 
feed grains and not result in excessive total 
stocks of feed grains in the United States. 

“(2) The Secretary shall make available to 
producers loans and purchases on each crop 
of barley, oats, and rye, respectively, at such 
level as the Secretary determines is fair 
and reasonable in relation to the level that 
loans and purchases are made available for 
corn, taking into consideration the feeding 
value of such commodity in relation to corn 
and the other factors specified in section 
401(b), and on each crop of grain sorghums 
at such level as the Secretary determines is 
fair and reasonable in relation to the level 
that loans and purchases are made availa- 
ble for corn, taking into consideration the 
feeding value and average transportation 
costs to market of grain sorghums in rela- 
tion to corn. 

“(3) Price support loans with respect to 
the 1971 through 1973 crops of feed grains 
shall be made available on grains stored 
on the farm where produced, and price sup- 
port loans on grains of such crops and prior 
crops so stored shall be renewed to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable consistent with the 
effective and efficient conduct of the price 
support programs for such grains. 

“(b) (1) In addition, the Secretary shall 
make available to producers payments for 
each crop of corn, grain sorghums, and bar- 
ley. The payment rate for corn shall be at 
such rate as, together with the national aver- 
age market price received by farmers for corn 
during the first five months of the market- 
ing year for the crop, the Secretary deter- 
mines will not be less than $1.35 per bushel. 
The payment rate for grain sorghums and 
barley, shall be such rate as the Secretary 
determines fair and reasonable in relation 
to the rate at which payments are made 
available for corn. 

“(2) The payments with respect to a farm 
shall be made available on 50 per centum of 
the feed grain base for the farm and shall be 
computed on the basis of the yield estab- 
lished for the farm for the preceding crop 
with such adjustments as the Secretary de- 
termines necessary to provide a fair and 
equitable yield. 

“(3) If for any crop the total acreage on 
a farm planted to feed grains included in 
the program formulated under this subsec- 
tion is less than the portion of the feed grain 
base for the farm on which payments are 
available under this subsection, the feed 
grain base for the farm for the succeeding 
crops shall be reduced by the percentage by 
which the planted acreage is less than such 
portion of the feed grain base for the farm, 
but such reduction shall not exceed 20 per 
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centum of the feed grain base. If no acreage 
has been planted to such feed grains for 
three consecutive crop years on any farm 
which has a feed grain base, such farm shall 
lose its feed grain base: Provided, That no 
farm feed grain base shall be reduced or 
lost through failure to plant, if the producer 
elects not to recelve payment for such por- 
tion of the farm feed grain base not planted, 
to which he would otherwise be entitled 
under the provisions of this Act. Any such 
acres eliminated from any farm shall be 
assigned to a national pool for the adjust- 
ment of feed grain bases as provided for in 
subsection (e) (2). Producers on any farm 
who have planted to such feed grains not less 
than 90 per centum of the portion of the feed 
grain base on which payments are made 
available shall be considered to have planted 
an acreage equal to 100 per centum of such 
portion. An acreage on the farm which the 
Secretary determines was not planted to such 
feed grains because of drought, flood, or other 
natural disaster or condition beyond the con- 
trol of the producer shall be considered to 
be an acreage of feed grains planted for har- 
vest. For the purpose of this paragraph, the 
Secretary may permit producers of feed 
grains to have acreage devoted to soybeans or 
to wheat considered as devoted to the pro- 
duction of such feed grains to such extent 
and subject to such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary determines will not impair the 
effective operation of the feed grain or soy- 
bean program. 

“(c) (1) The Secretary shall provide for a 
set-aside of cropland if he determines that 
the total supply of feed grains or other com- 
modities will, in the absence of such a set- 
aside, likely be excessive taking into account 
the need for an adequate carryover to main- 
tain reasonable and stable supplies and prices 
of feed grains and to meet a national emer- 
gency. If a set-aside of cropland is in effect 
under this subsection (c), then as a condi- 
tion of eligibility for loans, purchases, and 
payments on corn, grain sorghums, and bar- 
ley, respectively, the producers on a farm 
must set aside and devote to approved con- 
servation uses an acreage of cropland equal 
to (i) such percentage of the feed grain base 
for the farm as may be specified by the Sec- 
retary, plus (ii) the acreage of cropland on 
the farm devoted in preceding years to soil- 
conserving uses, as determined by the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary is authorized for the 
1971, 1972, and 1973 crops to limit the acre- 
age planted to feed grains on the farm to 
such percentage of the feed grain base as 
he determines necessary to provide an order- 
ly transition to the program provided for 
under this section. The Secretary shall per- 
mit producers to plant and graze on the set- 
aside acreage sweet sorghum, and the Sec- 
retary may permit, subject to such terms 
and conditions as he may prescribe, all or 
any of the set-aside acreage to be devoted 
to grazing or the production of guar, sesame, 
saffower, sunflower, castor beans, mustard 
seed, crambe, plantago ovato, flaxseed, or 
other commodity, if he determines that such 
production is needed to provide an ade- 
quate supply, is not likely to increase the 
cost of the price-support program, and will 
not adversely affect farm income. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this sub- 
section, the Secretary may provide that no 
producer of malting barley shall be required 
as a condition of eligibility for a loan or 
purchase to participate in the set-aside pro- 
gram for feed grains if such producer has 
previously produced a malting variety of 
barley and plants barley only of an acceptable 
malting variety for harvest. 

“(2) To assist in adjusting the acreage 
of commodities to desirable goals, the Sec- 
retary may make land diversion payments, in 
addition to the payments authorized in sub- 
section (b), to producers on a farm who, 
to the extent prescribed by the Secretary, 
devote to approved conservation uses an 
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acreage of cropland on the farm in addition 
to that required to be so devoted under sub- 
section (c) (1). The land diversion payments 
for a farm shall be at such rate or rates 
as the Secretary determines to be fair and 
reasonable taking into consideration the 
diversion undertaken by the producers and 
the productivity of the acreage diverted. The 
Secretary shall limit the total acreage to be 
diverted under agreements in any county or 
local community so as not to adversely affect 
the economy of the county or local com- 
munity. 

“(8) The feed grain program formulated 
under this section shall require the pro- 
ducer to take such measures as the Secre- 
tary may deem appropriate to protect the 
set-aside acreage and the additional diverted 
acreage from erosion, insects, weeds, and 
rodents. Such acreage may be devoted to 
wildlife food plots or wildlife habitat in con- 
formity with standards established by the 
Secretary in consultation with wildlife 
agencies. The Secretary may provide for an 
additional payment on such acreage in an 
amount determined by the Secretary to be 
appropriate in relation to the benefit to the 
general public if the producer agrees to per- 
mit, without other compensation, access to 
all or such portion of the farm as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe by the general public, 
for hunting, trapping, fishing, and hiking, 
subject to applicable State and Federal regu- 
lations. 

“(4) If the operator of the farm desires to 
participate in the program formulated un- 
der this section, he shall file his agreement 
to do so no later than such date as the 
Secretary may prescribe. Loans and pur- 
chases on feed grains included in the set- 
aside program and payments under this sec- 
tion shall be made available to producers 
on such farm only if the producers set aside 
and divert an acreage on the farm equal to 
the number of acres which the operator 
agrees to set aside and divert, and the agree- 
ment shall so provide. The Secretary may, 
by mutual agreement with the producer, 
terminate or modify any such agreement 
entered into pursuant to this subsection (c) 
(4) if he determines such action necessary 
because of an emergency created by drought 
or other disaster, or in order to prevent or 
alleviate a shortage in the supply of agri- 
cultural commodities. 

“(d) The Secretary shall provide for the 
sharing of payments under this section 
among producers on the farm on a fair and 
equitable basis. 

“(e) (1) For the purpose of this section, 
the feed base shall be the average 
acreage devoted on the farm to corn, grain 
sorghums, and barley in 1959 and 1960. 

“(2) The Secretary may make such ad- 
justments in acreage under this section as 
he determines necessary to correct for ab- 
normal factors affecting production, and to 
give due consideration to tillable acreage, 
crop-rotation practices, types of soil, soil and 
water conservation measures, and topog- 
raphy, and in addition, in the case of con- 
serving use acreages to such other factors as 
he deems necessary in order to establish a 
fair and equitable conserving use acreage for 
the farm. The Secretary shall, upon the re- 
quest of a majority of the State committee 
established pursuant to section 8(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, as amended, adjust the feed grain bases 
for farms within any State or county in or- 
der to establish fair and equitable feed 
grain bases for farms within such State 
or county: Provided, That except for acre- 
age provided for in subsection (b) (3), ad- 
justments made pursuant to this sentence 
shall not increase the total State feed grain 
acreage. The Secretary is authorized to draw 
upon the acreage pool provided for in sub- 
section (b) (3) in making such adjustments. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
subsection, the feed grain base for the farm 
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shall be adjusted downward to the extent 
required by subsection (b) (3). 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection not to exceed 1 per 
centum of the estimated total feed grain 
bases for all farms in a State for any year 
may be reserved from the feed grain bases 
established for farms in the State for ap- 
portionment to farms on which there were 
no acreages devoted to feed grains in the 
crop years 1959 and 1960 on the basis of the 
following factors: suitability of the land for 
the production of feed grains, the extent to 
which the farm operator is dependent on 
income from farming for his livelihood, the 
production of feed grains on other farms 
owned, operated, or controlled by the farm 
operator, and such other factors as the Sec- 
retary determines should be considered for 
the purpose of establishing fair and equi- 
table feed grain bases. No part of such reserve 
shall be allocated to a farm to reflect new 
cropland brought into production after the 
date of enactment of the set-aside program 
for feed grains. An acreage equal to the feed 
grain base so established for each farm shall 
be deemed to have been devoted to feed 
grains on the farm in each of the crop years 
1959 and 1960 for purposes of this section. 

“(f) In any case in which the failure of 
& producer to comply fully with the terms 
and conditions of the program formulated 
under this section precludes the making of 
loans, purchases, and payments, the Sec- 
retary may, nevertheless, make such loans, 
purchases, and payments in such amounts 
as he determines to be equitable in relation 
to the seriousness of the default. 

“(g) The Secretary shall make a prelim- 
inary payment to producers, within sixty 
days following signup for the program, at a 
rate equal to 32 cents per bushel of corn, 
with comparable rates for grain sorghum and 
barley, and the payment so made shall not 
be reduced if the rate as finally determined 
is less than the rate of the preliminary 
payment. 

“(h) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as he determines necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 

“(i) The Secretary shall carry out the 
program authorized by this section through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation.” 

TITLE VI—COTTON 

Sec. 601. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended effective 
beginning with the 1971 crop of upland cot- 
ton as follows: 

(1) Section 342 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this Act, for 
each of the 1971 through 1973 crops (1) the 
national marketing quota for upland cotton 
shall be not less than the number of bales 
required to provide a national acreage allot- 
ment for such crop of fourteen million five 
hundred thousand acres; and (2) each farm 
acreage allotment (computed without regard 
to clause (3)) shall bear the same relation- 
ship to its farm base acreage allotment (as 
finally effective after adjustment for release 
and reapportionment, transfers, and all other 
factors) as the national acreage allotment 
bears to the national base acreage allotment 
and (3) if the Secretary determines such 
action to be necessary to provide an adequate 
supply of cotton, the Secretary may (i) in- 
crease each farm cotton acreage allotment 
to permit the planting of cotton on all or 
any part of the acreage required to be set 
aside pursuant to section 103(e)(4) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, and (ii) apportion 
additional acreage not exceeding an acreage 
equal to 25 per centum of the national 
acreage allotment to farm operators who 
apply for such additional acreage and give 
such assurance as the Secretary deems ap- 
propriate that they will make all appropriate 
efforts to produce and harvest cotton on 
acreages equal to their increased allotments. 
Such additional acreage shall be apportioned 
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in such manner as the Secretary deems ap- 
propriate to assure an adequate supply, giv- 
ing special consideration to farms having 
cotton acreage allotments, the amounts of 
such allotments, and the production history 
of such farms. Producers on any farm receiv- 
ing increased. allotments under clause (3) 
shall be entitled to price support loans and 
purchases only on an amount of cotton de. 
termined by multiplying the yield used in 
computing payments for such farm by the 
acreage allotment computed without regard 
to. clause (3).” 

(2) A new section 342a is added to read 
as follows:—. . 


“NATIONAL COTTON PRODUCTION GOAL 


“Src. 342a. The Secretary shall, not later 
than November 15, of the calendar years 
1970, 1971, and 1972, proclaim a national cot- 
ton production gozal for the 1971 and subse- 
quent crops of upland cotton. The national 
cotton production goal for any year shall be 
the number of bales of upland cotton 
(standard bales of four hundred and eighty 
pounds net weight) equal to the estimated 
domestic consumption and estimated exports 
for ‘the marketing year beginning in the 
calendar year for which such national cotton 
production goal is proclaimed, plus an allow- 
ance of not less than 5 per centum of such 
estimated consumption and estimated ex- 
ports for market expansion except that the 
Secretary shall make such adjustments in 
the amount of such production goal as he 
determines necessary after taking into con- 
sideration the estimated stocks of upland 
cotton in the United States (including the 
qualities of such stocks) and stocks in for- 
eign countries, which would be available for 
the marketing year, to assure the mainte- 
nance of adequate but not excessive carry- 
over stocks in the United States (not less 
than 50 per centum of the average offtake 
for the three preceding marketing years) to 
provide a continuous and stable supply of 
the different qualities of upland cotton 
needed in the United States and in foreign 
cotton consuming countries and, in addition, 
to provide an adequate reserve for purposes 
of national security.” 

(3) Effective only with respect to the 
1971, 1972, and 1973 crops, section 344a is 
amended as follows: 

(A) Subsection (a) is amended (i) by 
striking “cotton acreage allotment” and in- 
serting “farm base acreage allotment ‘for 
cotton”, and (il) by striking “1970" and in- 
serting “1973”. 

(B) Subsection {b} is amended by strik- 
ing clause (il) and by inserting before the 
period at the end of the next to last sen- 
tence the following: “; and (vill) no alot- 
ment may be sold or leased except to a 
person who furnishes such county commit- 
tee with satisfactory evidence that he is de- 
pendent upon the production of cotton, for 
@ livelihood and will make all appropriate 
efforts to produce and harvest cotton on an 
acreage equal to his full farm base acreage 
allotment as constituted after such transfer, 
Any ‘temporary transfer of farm acreage al- 
lotment, by lease or by owner approved by 
the county committee to take effect during 
the period 1966 through 1970 for a term ex- 
tending beyond 1970 shall be approved pro 
rata on the basis.of, the farm base acreage 
allotment for the farm from which the trans- 
fer is made, but no temporary transfer by 
lease entered into after March 15, 1970, shall 
be approved for 1974 and subsequent crops”, 

(4) Section 350 of the Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“BASE ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 

“Src. 350. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
for each of the 1971, 1972, and 1973 crops of 
upland cotton a national base al- 
Totment. Such national base acreage allot- 
ment shall be announced not later than 
November 15 of the calendar year preceding 
the year for which the national base acreage 
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allotment is to be effective, The national 
base acreage allotment for any crop of cotton 
shall be the number of acres which the Sec- 
retary determines on the basis of the ex- 
pected national yield will produce an 
amount of cotton equal to the estimated 
domestic consumption of Cotton (standard 
bales of four hundred and eighty pounds 
net weight) for the marketing year begin- 
ning in the year in which the.crop is to be 
produced, plus not to exceed 25 per centum 
thereof if the Secretary, taking into consid- 
eration other actions he may take under the 
Agricultural Act of 1970, determines that 
such additional amount is necessary to pro- 
vide for a production which will equal the 
national cotton production goal, except that 
such national base acreage allotment shall be 
not less than fourteen million five hundred 
thousand acres less a percentage thereof 
equal to the percentage of the farm acreage 
allotment used in determining set-aside re- 
quirements under section 103(e) (4) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

“(b) The national base acreage allotment 
for each crop of upland cotton shall be ap- 
portioned by the Secretary to the States on 
the basis of the acreage planted (including 
acreage regarded as having been planted) 
to upland cotton within the farm acreage 
allotment or the farm base acreage allotment 
if a farm base acreage allotment was in ef- 
fect, during the five calendar years imme- 
diately preceding the calendar year in which 
the national cotton production goal is pro- 
claimed, with adjustment for abnormal 
weather conditions or other natural disaster 
during such period. 

“(c) The State base acreage allotment for 
each crop of upland cotton shall be appor- 
tioned to counties on the same basis as to 
years and conditions as is applicable to the 
State under subsection (b): Provided, That 
the State committee may reserve not to 
exceed 2 per centum of its State acreage 
allotment which shall be used to make ad- 
justments in county allotments for trends in 
acreage, for counties adversely affected by 
abnormal conditions affecting plantings, or 
for small or new farms, or to correct in- 
equities in farm allotments to prevent 
hardships, 

“(d) The Secretary shall adjust the ap- 
portionment base for each county as may 
be necessary because of transfers of allot- 
ments across county lines. 

“(e)(1) The county base acreage allot- 
ment for the 1971 crop shall be apportioned 
to old cotton farms in the county on the 
basis of the domestic acreage allotment 
established for the farm for the 1970 crop. 
For the 1972 and each subsequent crop of 
upland cotton the county base acreage allot- 
ment shall be apportioned to old cotton 
farms in the county on the basis of the 
farm base acreage allotment established for 
such farm for the preceding year. The county 
commitee may reserve not in excess of 10 
per centum of the county allotment which, 
in addition to the acreage made available 
under the proviso in ‘subsection (c), shall 
be used for (A) establishing allotments for 
farms on which cotton was not planted (or 
regarded as planted) during any of ‘the 
three calendar years immediately preceding 
the year for which the allotment is made, on 
the basis of land, labor, and equipment 
available for the production of cotton, crop- 
rotation practices, and the soil and other 
physical facilities affecting the production 
of cotton; and (B) making adjustments of 
the farm allotments established under this 
paragraph so as to establish allotments which 
are fair and reasonable in relation to the 
factors set forth in this paragraph and ab- 
normal conditions of production on such 
farms, or in making adjustments in farm 
allotments to correct inequities and to pre- 
vent hardships. No part of such reserve shall 
be apportioned to a farm to ‘reflect new crop- 
land brought into production after the date 
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of. enactment of the Agricultural Act of 
1970. 

“(2) If for any crop the. total acreage of 
cotton planted on a, farm is less than the 
farm base acreage: allotment, the farm base 
acreage allotment. used as a base for the 
succeeding crop shall be:reduced by the per- 
centage by which such planted acreage was 
less than such farm base acreage allotment, 
but such reduction shall not exceed 20 per 
centum, of the farm-base acreage allotment 
for the preceding crop, If not less than 90 
per centum of the base acreage allotment for 
the farm is planted to cotton, the farm shall 
be considered to have an acreage planted to 
cotton equal to 100 per centum of such 
allotment. For purposes of this paragraph, 
an acreage on the farm which the Secretary 
determines was not. planted to cotton be- 
cause .of drought, flood, other natural 
disaster, payment limitation, or a quaran- 
tine imposed by the county, State or Fed- 
eral Government shall be considered to be an 
acreage planted to cotton. For the purpose 
of this paragraph, the Secretary shall, in the 
event producers of cotton have acreage de- 
voted to soybeans, wheat, or feed grains con- 
sidered as devoted to the production. of Cot- 
ton to such extent and subject to such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary determines 
will not impair the effective operation of the 
cotton or soybean pr " 

“(3) If no acreage is planted to cotton for 
any three consecutive crop years on any 
farm which had a farm base acreage allot- 
ment for such years, such farm shall lose 
its base acreage allotment. 

“(f) Effective for the 1971, 1972, and 1973 
crops, any part of any farm base acreage al- 
lotment on which upland cotton will not be 
planted and which is voluntarily surrendered 
to the county committee shall be deducted 
from the farm base acreage allotment for 
such farm and may be reapportioned by the 
county committee to other farms in the same 
county receiving. farm base acreage allot- 
ments in amounts determined by the county 
committee to be fair and reasonable on the 
basis of past acreage of upland cotton, land, 
labor, equipment available for the produc- 
tion of upland cotton, crop rotation Practices, 
and soil and other physical facilities affect- 
ing the production of upland cotton. If all 
of the acreage voluntarily surrendered is not 
needed in the county, the county committee 
may surrender the excess acreage to the State 
committee to be used to. make adjustments 
in farm base acreage allotments for other 
farms in the State adversely affected by ab- 
normal conditions affecting plantings or to 
correct inequities or to prevent hardship. Any 
farm base acreage allotment released under 
this provision shall be regarded for the pur- 
pose of establishing future farm base acreage 
allotments as having been planted on the 
farm and in the county where the release was 
made rather than on the farm and in the 
county to which the allotment was trans- 
ferred: Provided, That, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, any part of any farm 
base acreage allotment for any crop year may 
be permanently released in writing to the 
county committee by the owner and opera- 
tor of the farm and reapportioned as pro- 
vided herein. Acreage released under this 
subsection shall be credited to the State in 
determining future allotments. 

“(g) Any farm receiving any base acreage 
allotment through release and reapportion- 
ment or sale, lease, or transfer shall, as a 
condition to the right to receive such allot- 
ment, comply with the set-aside require- 
ments of section 103(e)(4) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, applicable to 
such acreage as determined by the Secretary. 

“(h), Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, if the Secretary determines for 
any year that because of drought, flood, other 
natural disaster, or a condition beyond the 
control of the producer a portion of the 
farm base acreage allotment in a county can= 
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not be timely planted or replanted in such 
year, he may authorize for such year the 
transfer of all or a part of such cotton acre- 
age for any farm in the county so affected 
to,another farm in the county or in an ad- 
joining county on which one or more of) the 
producers on the farm from which the trans- 
fer is to. be made will be engaged in the pro- 
duction of upland cotton and will share in 
the proceeds thereof, in accordance with such 
regulations as the Secretary may prescribe. 
Any farm base acreage allotment transferred 
under this subsection shall be regarded as 
Planted to upland cotton on the farm and in 
the county and State from which transfer 
is made for purposes of establishing future 
farm, county and State allotments.” 

Sec. 602. Effective beginning with the 1971 
crop of upland cotton, section 103 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection (e) reading as follows: 

“(e) (1) The Secretary shall make available 
for the 1971, 1972, and 1973 crops cf upland 
cotton to cooperators nonrecourse loans for 
& term of óne year from the first day of the 
month in which the loan is made at such 
level as will reflect for Middling one-inch up- 
land cotton at average location'in the United 
States 90 per centtum of the average world 
price for such cotton for the two-yéar period 
ending July 31in the year in which the loan 
level is announced, except that to prevent 
the establishment ‘of Such a loan level as 
would adversely affect:the competitive posi- 
tion of ‘United States upland cotton, follow- 
ing one or more years of excessiveiy high 
prices, the Secretary shall make such adjust- 
ments as are necessary to keep United States 
upland cotton competitive and.to retain an 
adequate share of the world market for such 
cotton. The average world price for such cot- 
ton for such preceding two-year period shall 
be determined by the Secretary annually 
Pursuant to a. published regulation which 
shall specify the procedures and the factors 
to be used by the Secretary in making the 
world price determination. The loan level for 
any crop of upland. cotton shall. be deter- 
mined and announced not later than Novem- 
ber 1 of the calendar year preceding the mar- 
keting year for, which such loan is. to. be 
effective. 

“(2) In addition, the Secretary shall make 
available to cooperators payments on the 
“1971, 1972, and 1973 crops of upland cotton. 
The payments shall be. at such rate. per 
pound as, together with the loan level for 
Middling one-inch cotton at average loca- 
tion will be equal to the greater of (i) 35 
cents, or (if) 65 per. centum of the parity 
price for upland cotton as of the beginning 
of the marketing year: Provided, That the 
_ payment rate with respect to any producer 
who, during the three-year period immedi- 
ately preceding the year in which the pay- 
ment'is due— 

“{1) had average gross annual sales of 
farm products of not more than $5,000; and 

“(2) had average annual off-farm earned 
income of not more than $2,000 (including 
income of both husband and wife in the case 
ofa married farmer), i 
and who is on a small farm (that is a farm 
on which the acreage allotment is ten acres 
or less, or on which the yield used in mak- 
ing payments times the acreage allotment is 
three thousand six hundred pounds or less, 
and for which the base acreage allotment 
has not. been reduced under section 350 
(f)) shall be increased by. 30 per centum. 
The Secretary shall make a preliminary pay- 
ment to producers, ás soon as practicable 
after July 1 of the year in which the crop 
is harvested, at a rate equal to 15 cents per 
pound, and the payment so made shall not 
be reduced if the rate as finally determined 
is less than the rate of the preliminary pay- 
ment, : 

“(3) Such payments shall be madé avall- 
able for a farm on the quantity of upland 
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cotton ‘determined by multiplying the acre- 
age planted within the farm base acreage 
allotment for the farm for the crop by the 
average yield established for the farm: Pro- 
vided, That payments shall be made on any 
farm' planting not less than 90 per centum 
of the farm base acreage allotment on the 
basis of the entire amount of such allot- 
ment. For purposes of this paragraph, an 
acreage on the farm which the Secretary 
determines was'not planted to cotton be- 
cause of drought; flood, other natural dis- 
aster, payment limitation, or a quarantine 
imposed by the county, State, or Federal Gov- 
ernment of the producer shall be considered 
to be an acreage ‘planted to cotton. The 
average yield for the farm for any year shall 
be determined onthe basis of the actual 
yields per harvested acre for the three preced- 
ing years, except that the 1970 farm projected 
yield shall be substituted in lieu of the ac- 
tual yields for the years 1968 and 1969; Pro- 
vided, That the actual yields shall be ad- 
justed by the Secretary for abnormal] yields 
in any year caused by drought, flood, or other 
natural disaster: Provided further, That the 


‘average yield established for the farm for 


any year shall not be less than the yield 
used in making payments for the preced- 
ing year if the total cotton production on 
the farm in such preceding year is not less 
than.the yield used in making payments 
for the farm for such preceding year times 
the farm base acreage allotment for such 
preceding year (for. the 1970 crop, the farm 
domestic allotment). 

“(4) (A) The Secretary shall provide for a 
set-aside of cropland if he determines that 
the total supply of agricultural commodities 
will, in the absefice of such a set-aside, likely 
be excessive taking into account the need 
for an adequate carryover to maintain rea- 
sonable and stable supplies and prices and 
to: meet a national emergency: If a set-aside 
of cropland is in effect under this paragraph 
(4), then as a condition of eligibility for 
loans and payments on upland cotton the 
producers on & farm must set asideiand de- 
vote. to approved conservation uses an 
acreage of cropland equal to (i) such per- 
centage of the farm acreage allotment for 
the farm as may be:specified by the Secretary 
(not to exceed 124% per centum ofthe farm 
acreage allotment), plus (il) the acreage of 
cropland on the farm devoted in preceding 
years to soll conserving uses, as determined 
by the Secretary. The Secretary may permit 
cotton or other commodities to be planted 
on the set-aside acreage to such extent and 
subject to such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe. 

“(B) To assist in adjusting the acreage of 
commodities to desirable goals, the Secretary 
may make land diversion payments, in addi- 


‘tion: to the payments authorized in subsec- 


tion (e) (2), to producers on a’farm who,’ to 
the extent prescribed by the Secretary, de- 
vote to approved conservation uses an aver- 
age of cropland on the farm in ‘addition to 
that required to be so .devoted under subsec- 
tion (e)\(4) (1) (A): The land diversion pay- 
ments for a farm:shall be at such rate or 
rates as the Secretary determines to be fair 
and reasonable taking into consideration the 
diversion undertaken by ‘the producers and 
the productivity of the acreage diverted. The 
Secretary shall limit the total acreage tosbe 
diverted under agreements in any county or 
local community so as not to adversely affect 
the economy of the ‘county or local 
community. 

“(5)' The upland cotton program formu- 
lated under this section shall require the 
producer to take such ‘meastires as the Sec- 
retary May deem appropriate to protect the 
set-aside acreage and the additional diverted 
acreage from erosion, ‘insects, weeds, and rō- 
dents. Such acreage may be devoted to wild- 
life food plots or wildlife habitat in conform- 
ity with standards established by the Secre- 
tary im consultation -with wildlife agencies. 
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The Secretary may provide for an additional 
payment on such acreage in an amount de- 
termined by the Secretary to be appropriate 
in relation to the benefit to the general pub- 
lic if the producer agrees to permit, without 
other compensation, access to all or such por- 
tion of the farm as the Secretary may pre- 
seribe by the general public, for hunting, 
trapping, fishing, and hiking, subject to ap- 
plicable State and Federal regulations. 

“(6) If the operator of the farm desires to 
participate in the program formulated under 
this section, he shall file his agreement. to do 
so no later than such date as the Secretary 
may prescribe. Loans and purchases on up- 
land cotton and payments under this sec- 
tion shall be made available to the producers 
on such farm only if producers set aside and 
divert an acreage on the farm equal to the 
number of acres: which the operator agrees 
to set aside and divert, and the agreement 
shall so provide. The Secretary may, by 
mutual agreement with the producer, ter- 
minate, or modify any such agreement en- 
tered into pursuant to this subsection (e) (6) 
if he determines such action necessary be- 
cause of an emergency created by drought or 
other disaster, or in order to alleviate a 
shortage in the supply of agricultural com- 
modities.” 

"(7) The Secretary shall proyide adequate 
safeguards to protect the interests of tenants 
and sharecroppers, including provision for 
sharing on a fair and equitable basis, in pay- 
ments under this, section. 

“(8) In any case in which the failure of 
& producer to comply fully with the terms 
and conditions of the program formulated 


; under this section precludes the making of 


loans, purchases, and payments, the Secre- 
tary may, nevertheless, make such loans, 
purchases, and payments in such amounts 
as he determines to be equitable in relation 
to the serlousness of the default. 

“(9) The Secretary is authorized to issue 
such regulations as he determines necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title. 

“(10) The Secretary shall carry out the 
program authorized by this section through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

“(11) The provisions of subsection 8(g) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act, as amended (relating to assign- 
ment of payments), shall apply to payments 
under this subsection.” 

Sec. 603. The tenth sentence of section 407 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
is amended by deleting all of that sentence 
from the beginning to and including the 
words “110 per centum of the loan rate, and 
(2)” and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Notwithstanding any other proyi- 
sion of law, (1) the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shali, sell upland cotton for unre- 
stricted use at the same prices as it sells cot- 
ton for export, and in no event shall it sell 
upland cotton owned or controlled by it at 
less than. 110 per. centum of the loan rate 
plus an allowance for carrying charges which 
will reflect commercial rates for storage, 
warehousing services and other handling 
costs, insurance, and interest at the prevail- 
Ing rate charged by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation on cotton loans, and (2)”. 

Sec. 604. Section 408(b) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting a colon in lieu of the period at the 
end of the first sentence and adding the 
following: “And provided, That for the 1971, 
1972, and 1973 crops of upland cotton a co- 
operator shall be a producer on a farm on 
which a farm base acreage allotment has 
been established who has set aside the acre- 
age required under section 108(e).” 

Sec. 605. Effective only with respect to the 
1971, 1972, and 1973 crops the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended as follows: 

(1) ‘By adding in section 378 a new sub- 
section (d) to read as follows: 

“(d) The term “allotment’ as used in this 
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section includes the farm base acreage allot- 
ment for upland cotton.” 

(2) By adding at the end of section 379 
the following sentence: “The term ‘acreage 
allotments’ as used in this section includes 
the farm base acreage allotments for upland 
cotton.” 

(3) By adding in the first sentence of sec- 
tion 385 after the words “parity payment,” 
the words “payments under the cotton set- 
aside programs,”. 

Sec. 606. Effective only with respect to the 
1971, 1972, and 1973 crops, section 706, Public 
Law 89-321 (79 Stat. 1210) is amended as 
follows: 

By adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing sentence: “The term ‘acreage allotments’ 
as used in this section includes the farm 
base acreage allotments for upland cotton.” 

Sec. 607. Effective only with respect to the 
1971, 1972, and 1973 crops of the commodity, 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is 
further amended by adding in section 408 a 
new subsection (1) as follows: 


“REFERENCE TO TERMS MADE APPLICABLE TO 
UPLAND COTTON 


“(1) References made in sections 402, 403, 
406, and 416 to the terms ‘support price,’ 
‘level of support,’ and ‘level of price support’ 
shall be considered to apply as well to the 
level of loans and purchases for upland cot- 
ton under this Act; and references made to 
the terms ‘price support,’ ‘price support oper- 
ations,’ and ‘price support program’ in such 
sections and in section 401(a) shall be con- 
sidered as applying as well to the loan and 
purchase operations for upland cotton under 
this Act.” 

Sec. 608. Section 203 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, shall not be appli- 
cable to the 1971, 1972, and 1973 crops. 

Sec. 609. The Secretary shall file annually 
with the President for transmission to the 
Congress a complete report of the programs 
carried out under this title. Such report shall 
include the amount of funds spent, the pur- 
poses for which such funds were spent, the 
basis for participation in such programs in 
the various States, and an appraisal of the 
effectiveness of the programs. 

Sec, 610. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, in furtherance of its powers and duties 
under subsections (e) and (f) of section 5 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation Char- 
ter Act, shall, through the Cotton Board es- 
tablished under the Cotton Research and 
Promotion Act, and upon approval of the 
Secretary, enter into agreements with the 
contracting organization specified pursuant 
to section 7(g) of that Act for the conduct, 
in domestic and foreign markets, of market 
development, research or sales promotion 
programs and programs to aid in the develop- 
ment of new and additional] markets, mar- 
keting facilities and uses for cotton and cot- 
ton products, including programs to facil- 
itate the utilization and commercial appli- 
cation of research findings. Each year the 
amount available for such agreements shall 
be that portion of the funds (not exceeding 
$10,000,000) authorized to be made available 
to cooperators under the cotton program 
for such year but which is not paid to pro- 
ducers because of a statutory limitation on 
the amounts of such funds payable to any 
producer. No funds made available under 
this section shall be used for the purpose of 
influencing legislative action or general farm 
policy with respect to cotton. 


TITLE VII—EXTENSION OF TITLES I AND 
II OF PUBLIC LAW 480 

Sec. 701. Section 409 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (Public Law 83-480; 7 
U.S.C. 1736c), is amended by striking the 
words “December 31, 1970.” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “December 31, 1973.”. 

Sec, 702. Section 402 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (7 U.S.C. 1732), is amended 
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by inserting after the first sentence thereof 
a new sentence as follows: “The foregoing 
proviso shall not be construed as prohibit- 
ing representatives of the alcoholic beverage 
industry from participating in market de- 
velopment activities carried out with foreign 
currencies made available under title I of 
this Act which have as their purpose the ex- 
pansion of export sales of United States 
agricultural commodities.” 

Sec. 703. (a) Section 104(b)(2) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by striking out “2 per centum” and insert- 
ing “5 per centum”, 

(b) Section 104(k)(1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the comma at 
the end thereof the following “, other than 
paragraph (2) of subsection (b)”. 

TITLE VIII—GENERAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


LONG-TERM LAND RETIREMENT 


Src. 801. Section 16(e) of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, is amended— 

(1) By inserting “(A)” after “Src. 16(e) 
(1)”. 

(2) By inserting in the first sentence after 
“For the purpose of promoting the conserva- 
tion and economic use of land” the follow- 
ing: “, and of assisting farmers who because 
of advanced age, poor health, or other rea- 
sons, desire to retire from farming but wish 
to continue living on their farms,’’. 

(3) By inserting in the first sentence after 
“is authorized to enter into agreements,” the 
following: “during the calendar years 1971, 
1972, and 1973,”; and by substituting “three-, 
five-, and ten-year perlods” for “such period 
not to exceed ten years as he may determine”. 

(4) By striking out the proviso at the end 
of paragraph (1) and inserting in Heu there- 
of the following: “Provided, That any agree- 
ments entered into under this section after 
July 1, 1970, shall prohibit grazing of such 
acreage.” 

(5) By inserting a new subparagraph (B) 
at the end of paragraph (1) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(B) Such acreage may be devoted to ap- 
proved wildlife food plots or fish and wild- 
life habitat which are established in con- 
formity with standards developed by the 
Secretary in consultation with the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Secretary may com- 
pensate producers for such practices. The 
producer shall agree to permit access to the 
farm without other compensation, under 
terms and conditions established by the Sec- 
retary, by the general public for hunting, 
trapping, fishing, hiking, or other recreation- 
al use, subject to applicable State and Fed- 
eral regulations. The Secretary after consul- 
tation with the Secretary of the Interior shall 
appoint an Advisory Board consisting of citi- 
zens knowledgeable in the fields of agricul- 
ture and wildlife with whom he may con- 
sult on the wildlife practice phase of pro- 
grams under this subsection, and the Secre- 
tary may compensate members of the Board 
and reimburse them for per diem and travel- 
ing expenses. The Secretary shall invite the 
several States to participate in wildlife phases 
of programs under this subsection ‘by assist- 
ing the Department of Agriculture in de- 
veloping guidelines for (a) providing tech- 
nical assistance for wildlife and habitat im- 
provement practices, (b) reviewing applica- 
tions of farmers for the public land use op- 
tion and selecting eligible areas based on 
desirability of wildlife habitat, (c) deter- 
mining accessibility, (d) evaluating effects 
on surrounding areas, (e) considering esthet- 
ic values, (f) checking compliance by co- 
operators, and (g) carrying out programs of 
wildlife stocking and management on the 
acreage set aside. The Secretary shall consult 
with the Secretary of the Interior regard- 
ing regulations to govern the administration 
of those aspects of this subparagraph (B) 
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that pertain to wildlife. Funds are author- 
ized to be appropriated to the Secretary of 
the Interior for use in assisting the State 
wildlife agencies to carry out the provisions 
of this subparagraph and in administering 
such assistance.” 

(6) By adding at the end of paragraph (2) 
the following: “The foregoing provision shall 
not prevent a producer from placing a farm 
in the program if the farm was acquired by 
the producer to replace an eligible farm from 
which he was displaced because of its acqui- 
sition by any Federal, State, or other agency 
having the right of eminent domain.” 

(7) By adding at the end of paragraph (4) 
the following: “Any agreement may be termi- 
nated by mutual agreement with the pro- 
ducer if the Secretary determines that such 
termination would be in the public interest.” 

(8) By adding at the end of paragraph (5) 
the following: “The Secretary may if he de- 
termines that such action will contribute to 
the effective and equitable administration of 
the program use an advertising-and-bid pro- 
cedure in determining the lands in any area 
to be covered by agreements. The total acre- 
age placed under agreements in any county 
or local community shall be limited to a 
percentage of the total eligible acreage in 
such county or local community which the 
Secretary determines would not adversely 
affect the economy of the county or local 
community. In determining such percentage 
the Secretary shall give appropriate consid- 
eration to the productivity of the acreage 
being retired as compared to the average 
productivity of eligible acreage in the county 
or local community.” 

(9) By adding a new paragraph (6) to 
read as follows: 

“(6) For the purpose of obtaining an in- 
crease in the permanent retirement of pro- 
ductive agricultural land to noncrop uses the 
Secretary may, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, transfer funds available for 
carrying out the program to any other Fed- 
eral agency or to States or local government 
agencies for use in acquiring productive agri- 
cultural land for the preservation of open 
Spaces, natural beauty, the development of 
wildlife or recreational facilities, or the pre- 
vention of air or water pollution under terms 
and conditions determined by the Secretary 
to accomplish the purpose of the program. 
The Secretary also is authorized to share 
the cost with State and local governmental 
agencies and other Federal agencies in the 
establishment of practices or uses which will 
establish, protect, and conserve open spaces, 
natural beauty, wildlife or recreational re- 
sources, or prevent air or water pollution 
under terms and conditions and at costs con- 
sistent with those under agreements entered 
into with producers, provided the Secretary 
determines that the purposes of the program 
will be accomplished by such action. No ap- 
propriation shall be made for any agreement 
under this paragraph (6) involving an esti- 
mated total Federal payment in excess of 
$250,000 unless such agreement has been 
approved by resolution adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry of the Senate.” 

(10) By striking out the last sentence of 
paragraph (7) and substituting the follow- 
ing: “The Secretary is authorized during any 
calendar year to enter into agreements un- 
der this subsection covering not to exceed 
six million acres plus the number of acres 
by which agreements in 1971 or 1972 cov- 
ered less than six million acres.” 

(11) By striking out “June 30, 1963” in 
paragraph (7) and substituting “June 30, 
1972”. 

(12) By inserting “farming opportunities 
and” preceding the words “interests of ten- 
ants and sharecroppers in paragraph (3)”. 
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MARKETING QUOTA EXEMPTION FOR 
BOILED PEANUTS 


Sec. 802. The last paragraph of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to amend the peanut market- 
ing quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other p’ ”, approved August 13, 1957 (7 
U.S.C. 1359 note), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “This amendment shall be effective for 
the 1957 and subsequent crops of peanuts. 
VOLUNTARY RELINQUISHMENT OF ALLOTMENTS 


Sec. 803. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Secretary may provide for the 
reduction or cancellation of any allotment or 
base when the owner of the farm states in 
writing that he has no further use of such 
allotment or base. 

Sec. 804. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any producer who is partici- 
pating in the feed grain program under title 
V of this Act, in the cotton program under 
title VI of this Act, or in the wheat program 
under title IV of the Act, shall, in any year 
in which an acreage diversion or set-aside 
program is in effect, under either such pro- 
gram in which such producer is participat- 
ing, be permitted, subject to the conditions 
prescribed in subsection (b) of this section, 
to plant and harvest forage from an acreage 
on the farm equal to 25 per centum of the 
acreage on the farm diverted from produc- 
tion under such programs or twenty-five 
acres, whichever is greater. 

(b) Any producer who elects to plant and 
harvest forage on diverted acreage must first 
agree not to use any forage harvested from 
such acreage unless authorized to do so by 
the Secretary. 

(c) When any diverted acreage has been 
planted and harvested under authority of 
this section, the forage harvested therefrom 
shall be stored in sealed storage on the farm 
in accordance with such regulation as the 
Secretary may prescribe and shall be available 
for use during periods of emergency declared 
by the Secretary. In order to avoid deteriora- 
tion of forage stored on the farm for emer- 
gency purposes pursuant to this section, the 
Secretary may permit such forage to be re- 
moved and used or sold from time to time so 
long as an amount of forage equal to the 
amount removed is previously placed in stor- 
age and sealed. 

(d) Any farmer who has forage stored on 
his farm for emergency purposes pursuant to 
this Act may remove such forage from stor- 
age and use it whenever the Secretary has 
(1) designated as an emergency area the area 
in which such farm is located, and (2) spe- 
cifically authorized the use of emergency 
forage for farmers in the area. 

(e) The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to make or guarantee loans to farm- 
ers, both tenants and landowners, to assist 
such farmers in the construction of storage 
facilities on the farm for the storage of 
emergency forage pursuant to the provisions 
of this section if such farmers are unable to 
obtain loans from commercial sources at 
reasonable rates and on reasonable terms and 
conditions. Loans made by the Secretary 
under this subsection shall be made at the 
current rate of interest for periods not ex- 
ceeding ten years, and on such other terms 
and conditions as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe. 

FARMER ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM 


Sec. 805. (a) For the purpose of providing 
a transitional program to assist low-income 
farmers engaged in producing cotton, wheat, 
or feed grains in making the necessary ad- 
justments to nonagricultural pursuits and to 
provide opportunities for gainful employ- 
ment, the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to formulate and carry out a program 
during the calendar years 1971 through 1973 
under which the Secretary may enter into an 
agreement with any farmer who, during the 
three-year period immediately preceding the 
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year in which the agreement is entered 
into— 

(1) had average gross annual sales of farm 
products of not more than $5,000; and 

(2) had average annual off-farm earned 
income of not more than $2,000 (including 
income of both husband and wife in the case 
of a married farmer). 

(b) Agreements entered into under this 
section may include: (1) the surrender to 
the Secretary for permanent cancellation of 
average allotments and base acreages then 
under the control of the farmer in return 
for cash consideration in an amount deter- 
mined to be appropriate by the Secretary; 
(2) adjustment assistance not to exceed 
$2,500 per year for a period not to exceed one 
year. 

(c) The Secretary shall, in achieving the 
objectives of this section, arrange for utiliza- 
tion to the maximum extent possible of exist- 
ing Federal and State programs designed to 
provide grants, loans, and other assistance 
which will further facilitate this adjustment 


rogram. 

(d) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
regulations as he deems necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this title. 


TITLE IX—RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 901. The Congress hereby finds that 
the technology responsible for the unrivaled 
abundance of American agriculture has also 
been largely responsible for the elimination 
of millions of farm-related jobs. Since 1940 
an estimated twenty-five million displaced 
farm and rural residents have migrated, 
chiefly to metropolitan areas, primarily in 
search of new economic opportunities. 
Presently, 20 per centum of the adult urban 
population are former rural residents. 

The Congress further finds that despite a 
slowdown in the peak migration of approxi- 
mately one million people a year in the 
1950's, movement of people from rural areas 
still continues at a high rate. By the year 
2000 or soon thereafter, one hundred million 
more Americans will be added to the one 
hundred forty million already living in our 
cities and suburbs. Unless this Nation makes 
a commitment of sufficient magnitude to re- 
verse the present trend toward excessive con- 
centration of population, two hundred forty 
million people will be crowded together in 
four giant strip cities. Already, 70 per centum 
of our population lives on less than 2 per 
centum of our land. 

The Congress further finds that the 
devastating consequences of the population 
shift are evident everywhere—in both urban 
and rural America, Countless rural com- 
munities, once thriving and prosperous, are 
facing social and economic bankruptcy be- 
eause too few residents remain to support 
essential public services and civic institu- 
tions. On the other hand, our large cities 
are facing gradual strangulation. Our giant 
cities are finding themselves increasingly 
unable to deal with the large influx of un- 
educated rural migrants who are ill-pre- 
pared for urban living. The congested traffic 
arteries, the pollution of the water and the 
air, the soaring crime rates, the housing 
blight, and the simple lack of adequate elbow 
room are rapidly making our larger cities 
unliyable as well as ungovernable. 

The Congress further finds that the legisla- 
tive program provided for herein is vital to 
American agriculture. If we are to continue 
to have a viable commercial agriculture, it 
will be necessary that we continue to support 
the price of certain commodities and that 
we have some control over surplus produc- 
tion. However, farm price-support programs 
can never provide an adequate standard of 
living for a large number of rural residents. 
Even a farm program providing 100 per 
centum parity for all crops would not pro- 
vide a decent standard of living to farmers 
who are too old or too uneducated to adapt 
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to the new farm technology, and to farmers 
who are unable to secure enough capital to 
build an efficient farming operation. No 
system of farm price supports can adequately 
provide for farm day laborers, migrant 
workers, and sharecroppers who are dis- 
placed by the new technology. 

The Congress is, therefore, committed to a 
sound balance between rural and urban 
America. The Congress considers this bal- 
ance so essential to the peace, prosperity, 
and welfare of all our citizens that the 
highest priority must be given to the re- 
vitalization and development of rural areas. 


LOCATION OF FEDERAL FACILITIES 


Sec. 902. In that it is the intent of Con- 
gress to minimize further impaction on al- 
ready overcrowded metropolitan areas, Con- 
gress hereby directs the heads of all execu- 
tive departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment to establish and maintain departmental 
policies and procedures with respect to the 
location of new offices and other facilities in 
areas or communities of lower population 
density in preference to areas or communi- 
ties of high population densities. The Presi- 
dent is hereby requested to submit to the 
Congress not later than September 1 of each 
fiscal year a report reflecting the efforts dur- 
ing the immediately preceding fiscal year of 
all executive departments and agencies in 
carrying out the provisions of this section, 
citing the location of all new facilities, and 
including a statement covering the basic rea- 
sons for the selection of all new locations. 


PLANNING ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 903. Under authority of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1968, the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture are 
authorized to provide assistance to States 
planning for the development of rural multi- 
county areas not included in economically 
depressed areas. In enacting this legislation, 
the Congress made it clear that the purpose 
of the program was to help preserve and 
utilize our great human and economic invest- 
ment in small towns and in less populous 
regions. 

The Congress is deeply concerned that the 
key goals of these programs are not being 
met or even approached. It is, therefore, the 
purpose of this section to provide the Con- 
gress with information sufficient for it to 
determine whether the nonmetropolitan 
planning program is meeting certain na- 
tional priorities and goals. The Secretary of 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall submit to the Congress a joint progress 
report regarding the operations of such pro- 
gram not later than September 1 of each 
fiscal year reflecting the efforts under such 
program during the immediately preceding 
fiscal year. The first such annual report shall 
be submitted not later than December 1, 
1970, and shall cover the period beginning 
August 1, 1968, the date of enactment of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968, 
and ending June 30, 1970. 


INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 904. Planning and development ac- 
tivities depend upon well-informed and well- 
educated community leaders and citizens. 
Small communities and less populated areas 
often lack the resources and technical as- 
sistance necessary to insure that the level of 
their understanding and knowledge regard- 
ing planning and development activities is 
adequate. Since these ingredients are essen- 
tial to the development of these areas, it is 
essential that the Congress evaluate the 
actions of the Department of Agriculture in 
providing such assistance, either through 
the Department of Agriculture or in coopera- 
tion with others. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall submit to the Congress a re- 
port not later than September 1 of each 
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fiscal year reflecting the efforts of the  De- 
partment of Agriculture regarding the pro- 
viding of information and ‘technical assist- 
ance to small communities and less popu- 
lated areas during the immediately preced- 
ing fiscal year, The first such annual report 
shall be submitted not later than Decem- 
ber 1, 1970, covering the period beginning 
July 1, 1969, and ending» June 30, 1970. The 
Secretary shall include in such reports to 
what extent technical assistance has been 
provided under other Federal programs and 
through land grant colleges and universities 
and through the Extension Service programs 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
GOVERNMENT SERVICES 

Sec. 905. In that adequate government 
services are essential for an acceptable qual- 
ity of life in rural areas, highest priority 
must be given to extending to rural areas 
the same government services which are 
available to urban areas. The Congress is 
especially concerned, that rural communities 
be provided with adequate telephone serv- 
ices, adequate water and sewer systems, high 
quality medical care, and superior educa- 
tional facilities. The President is requested to 
submit to the Congress a report not later 
than September 1 of each fiscal year stating 
the availability of these and other govern- 
ment services to rural areas and outlining 
efforts of the executive branch to improve 
these services during the immediately pre- 
ceding fiscal year: The President is requested 
to submit the first such annual report, coy- 
ering the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
on or before December 1, 1970. 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE REPORT 

Sec, 906. Extensive revitalization of rural 
America will require special, financial as- 
sistance and since such financial assistance 
is not available through normal credit, chan- 
nels, the President is requested to report to 
Congress on the possible utilization of the 
Farm Credit Administration and agencies 
in the Department of Agriculture to fulfill 
this financial assistance requirement. -The 
President is requested to.submit the report 
requested by this section on or before July 
1, 1971, together with such, recommendations 
for legislation as he deems appropriate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senators have been put on notice 
that there will be a live quorum at this 
time. So I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
[No. 294 Leg.] 
Ervin 
Fulbright 
Holland 
Javits 


Allen 

Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Cranston 
Eastland Mansfield 
Ellender McClellan 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
isnot present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After some delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Metcalf 
Mondale 
Saxbe 
Talmadge 
Williams, Del. 
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Aiken Hart 
Anderson Hollings 
ble Hughes 
Burdick Jnouye 
Case Jordan, N.C. 
Church Long 
McGovern 
Muskle. 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pell 
Proxmire 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


Schweiker 
Scott 

Smith, Maine 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


MESSAGE FROM.THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed without. amendment, the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate: 

S. 1170. An act to authorize the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to make special studies, to 
provide services, and to engage in joint proj- 
ects, and for other purposes; 

5. 3337. An act to provide for the disposition 
of funds appropriated to pay judgments in 
favor of the Yakima Tribes in Indian Claims 
Commission dockets numbered 47—A, 162, and 
consolidated 47 and 164, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 3617. An act to amend the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development Act of 
1966 to continue the National Council on Ma- 
rine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment; 

8.3838. An act to prevent the unauthor- 
ized manufacture and use of the character 
“Johnny Horizon”, and for other purposes; 

S. 3997. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Confederated Banks of 
Ute Indians in Court of Claims case 47567, 
and a judgment in favor of the Ute Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation for and 
on behalf of the Uncompahgre Band of Ute 
Indians in Indian Claims Commission docket 
numbered 349, and for other purposes; 

S. 4033. An act to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Chemehuevi Tribe of 
Indians; and 

S.J. Res. 67. A joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the States of Maryland 
and West Virginia and the Commonwealths 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania and the District 
of Columbia, as signatory bodies, for certain 
amendments to the compact creating the 
Potomac Valley Conservancy District and 
establishing the Interstate Commission on 
the Potomac River Basin. 


The message. also announced the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 49), providing for 
congressional recognition of the God- 
dard Rocket and Space Museum. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
17123) to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1971 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat ‘vehicles, and other 
weapons, and research development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to. prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength of the Selected Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 17570) to 
amend title IX of the Public Health 
Service Act so as to extend and improve 
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the existing program relating to educa- 
tion, research, training, and demonstra- 
tions in the fields of heart disease, can- 
cer, stroke and other related diseases, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Sraccers, Mr. JAR- 
MAN, Mr. Rocers of Florida, Mr. 
SPRINGER, and Mr. NELSEN were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House-at the conference. 


H.R. 17795 HELD TEMPORARILY 
AT THE DESK 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous ‘consent that the bill H.R. 
17795, to amend title VII of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965, 
be held temporarily at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gaara Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. : 


THE PRESIDENT’S WELFARE PRO- 
GRAM—TESTIMONY, OF FIVE: 
GOVERNORS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the other 
day. the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
WILLIAMS), in commenting on the Pres- 
ident’s welfare program, gave certain 
feelings of his own about a UPI dispatch 
which characterized the testimony of 
five Governors before the Committee on 
Finance.. I have undertaken to obtain 
the testimony of each of these five Gov- 
ernors, I have no quarrel whatever with 
the conclusions drawn by the Senator 
from Delaware because, as’ a matter of 
fact, the account said the bill was sub- 
mitted to slashing criticisms by these 
Governors. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statements of Governors 
Hearnes, Licht, and McCall before the 
Committee on Finance be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate-’ 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


TESTIMONY BY THE HONORABLE WARREN E. 
HEARNES, GOVERNOR OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee: I am Warren E. Hearnes, Governor 
of Missouri and Chairman of the National 
Governors Conference. I appreciate the invi- 
tation extended to myself and my colleagues 
to appear before this distinguished Commit- 
tee of the United States Senate and discuss 
the subject of welfare reform as embodied 
in H.R, 16311. However, in my brief opening 
remarks, I would like to present to the Com- 
mittee, welfare policy positions adopted by 
the National Governors Conference. 

Welfare in our nation has been described 
as a “mess”, a “failure”, and a “disaster”. I 
prefer to look upon the present welfare sys- 
tem/as a natural consequence of almost forty 
years of piling rule upon rule, regulation 
upon regulation, and law upon law; state 
and federal. It is a jerry-built structure and 
it would appear that we have come to the 
end of the road with the system as it is, and 
there is general agreement that there must 
be a thoroughgoing overhaul of welfare aswe 
now know it. 

The Governors of the nation, faced with 
runaway costs, day-to-day crises in welfare, 
and an administrative quagmire, took a long 
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hard look at the problem thfough its Human 
Resources Committee just prior to the meet- 
ing of the National Governors Conference in 
Colorado Springs in 1969. This Conference 
adopted several policy statements regarding 
welfare reform which were: reaffirmed at the 
meeting last month of the National Gover- 
nors Conference at the Lake of the Ozarks 
in Missouri. And while we disagreed on many 
other subjects, there was unanimity on what 
we believe should be done with the welfare 
system. The policies adopted by the. Gov- 
ernors are as follows: 

1. Substitution, on a phased basis, of a 
federaliy financed system of welfare pay- 
ments for the-current federal-state program 
for the aged, blind, disabled, and dependent 
children, and including also the general as- 
sistance programs now financed by the States 
themselves. Eligibility and grants would be 
determined by the Federal Government; the 
system would be state administered under 
federal guidelines. The system should include 
realistic income exemptions to provide in- 
centives for persons to seek employment. 
Adequate day care for children of working 
mothers and an. expanded federal job train- 
ing program should also be assured. Some of 
these goals are suggested in H.R, 16311. 

2. Increase in the present levels for all 
payments under the Old Age Survivors Dis- 
ability Insurance Program, with a minimum 
payment of $100 per month. 

8. Transfer of the present Old Age As- 
sistance, Aid to the Permanently and Totally 
Disabled and Aid to the Blind programs to 
the Social Security Program, with payments 
being made from federal general revenues 
to the Social Security Trust Fund to cover 
the increased cost. 

4. Full Federal funding for the Food 
Stamp Program so that. welfare recipients 
and low-income persons in all states could 
be covered by the program, 

Related directly to the welfare.field -was 
a policy adopted endorsing a national uni- 
versal health -insurance program, coupled 
with hospital cost, controls as the primary 
method of keeping rising health costs from 
preventing people from receiving the medi- 
cal care they need. The program would uti- 
lize the existing private enterprise medical 
system. The Conference went on record that 
Medicaid should be 100 per cent Federally 
financed. H.R. 17550, .which I, understand 
will be considered by this Committee next 
week, would be, in our opinion, a proper 
vehicle for federal assumption of Medicaid 
costs, or at least a greater percentage of 
federal contributions toward the program. 

We, as Governors, are not too concerned 
with the question of state vs. federal ad- 
ministration of the welfare system, but we 
are positive in the bellef that there should 
be 100 per cent federal financing of welfare. 
This conclusion resulted from the following 
facts as we viewed them: 

Welfare is a national problem and the 
freedom of movement or level of subsistence 
should not be arbitrarily limited by the arti- 
ficial boundaries of state welfare programs. 
HEW Secretary Richardson recognized this 
fact when he stated before this Committee 
on July 21, “Poverty and welfare are na- 
tional’ problems requiring” national solu- 
tions.” 

The Federal Government does, in fact, 
control the growth and direction of existing 
p and, thus, should assume full 
financial responsibility as well. 

The states and localities face a continuing 
and growing fiscal crisis, in large part due 
to welfare costs, for which Federal relief 
must be provided. 

H.R. 16311 is a step toward the position 
supported by the Governors. However, it is 
not as positive as we would like to see and 
it does not strike at the root of the problem, 
which is to try to bring about uniformity 
in application of the laws and the rules so 
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that there can be equal treatment of the 
poor, irrespective of their geographic loca- 
tion. This can only be achieved by full Fed- 
eral financing and full Federal direction. 

I have concluded my testimony regarding 
the welfare proposals of the National Gover- 
nors’ Conference. T will submit tô the Senate 
Committee a separate’ statement setting 
forth those sections of H.R.°16311, which, in 
my opinion, need the attention of the Com- 
mittee. 

I would like to make one observation re- 
garding H.R. 16311 to the Committee. I make 
this observation as Governor of Missour! and 
not as Chairman of the National Governors’ 
Conference, since it is quite possible I may 
not refiect the views of some of my guberna- 
torial colleagues. ; 

It occurs to me that thè Administration 
has simply picked a figure out of the air— 
some $4.1 billlon—and attempts to compress 
too many major and costly reforms into this 
figure. I would suggest that the Committee 
delay the adoption of the legislation at this 
time which would draw into the welfare’sys- 
tem some 14 million citizens now in the 
ranks of the working poor or under-em- 
ployed. I believe the money could be used to 
better advantage in shoring up other aspects 
of this Bill. - 

For example, it is generally conceded that 
the $1,600 guaranteed floor, plus some $860 
in Food Stamps, for an average family of four 
under the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children program, which will be supplanted 
by the Family Assistance Plan (FAP); is 
wholly inadequate. It is\far below the estab- 
lished poverty level of $3,720. 

Another example of a sadly neglected group 
are the single persons and childless couples 
among the poor, unable to work or to qualify 
for welfare benefits, who have been com- 
pletely overlooked as far as the welfare ire- 
form measure is concerned. They should be 
brought under coverage in. H.R.-16311. 

Granting, that attention should be given 
later to the working poor, it seems to me 
that weifare reform for the benefit of: the 
present assistance, recipients should be es- 
tablished and working before adding this 
vast new segment ofthe population to the 
welfare system. - 

Finally, the workability-of the entire new 
welfare program is still to be proved.;I agree 
with Senator Ribicoff’s suggestion that the 
reform measure be thoroughly tested prior 
to'placing it into effect I understand that 
HEW is funding experimental projects in 
Seattle, Washington, and Gary, Indiana, and 
another one.on @ statewide basis in Ver- 
mont. This is a good start, but I would go 
further, with the testing so that the plan 
could -be tried in a number of states and 
communities, providing a diversity of prob- 
lem areas, population groups and adminis- 
trative structures; After the testing period, 
the legislation could be placed into effect 
if positive results are obtained, Certainly, we 
could create staggering disorder if we would 
move into a program as yast as that encom- 
passed by H.R. 16311, until a thorough trial 
period has proved its value. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before this distinguished Committee. 
STATEMENT OF Tom MCCALL, GOVERNOR OF 

OREGON, SENATE FINANCE) COMMITTEE— 

SEPTEMBER. 10, 1970 

Oregon believes strongly that welfare re- 
form is long past due, The Family Assistance 
Pian has considerable merit and, if suitable 
amendments are included, will get Oregon’s 
support, 

We must find a way to break the deadly 
cycle of poverty and public dependency. 
The'time is now and the need is essential. 

It is our opinion, however, that the pro- 
posed changes are—in several instances— 
the wrong solutions for agreed-upon needs. 

The American people have always been 
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willing to help the helpless, the young, the 
aged, and the infirm. But people object to 
providing benefits to those who should and 
can help themselves. 

Before I submit to you four basic areas 
which I think need changing—and a fifth 
suggestion which could help achieve and 
evaluate these changes—I would like for 
these proceedings to note the following two 
reminders: s 

We did, in May, submit to this committee 
& complete analysis of the bill as originally 
written. 

In August, we submitted an analysis of the 
bill with its proposed amendments! Many 
technical points are contained therein which 
I will not take the time to comment on at 
this time. 

I now ask that these two documents be 
made a part of the record. 

And one other note of prologue: Oregon 
Delieves—as do most of the states—that those 
who can work should work. That premise is 
central to our thinking on this entire issue. 

Our first objection is related directly to 
that major premise. The bill, as now written, 
seems to assume that people will be em- 
ployed; that if not, we will encourage people 
to work by (1) having them register at an 
employment office, or, (2) having them 
undertake vocational training. 

This is totally inadequate. 

Welfare’s world contains many employable 
people who have failed and will continue to 
fall. It also contains the voluntary poor, the 
under-achievers, the unmotivated. It con- 
tains employable persons who find ways to 
beat the system via a poor attitude, sloppy 
dress, carelessness, and absenteeism. 

There also are always employable people 
involved who—because of age, ability, physi- 
cal or mental condition—cannot handle nor- 
mal competitive work situations. They are 
at the bottom of the employment ladder and 
are projected to remain there. 

This dilemma of employment cannot be 
solved by registry for work. Sending appli- 
cants to employment offices or vocal rehabili- 
tation training centers Is an inadequate 
solution, 

Those who are in this category must be 
‘given no alternative but to work. 

The Family Assistance Plan will not suc- 
ceed, without availability of jobs. The only 
choice given those who can work should be 
the, choice between work in the labor force 
or work in community sponsored projects 
funded by the Federal Government. Given 
these alternatives, most people find motiva- 
tion to move toward. private industry and 
higher pay as soon as Jobs open up. 

And there are tremendous needs for com- 
munity work projects, especially in the fight 
against pollution. There are public lands and 
roadways to clean, parks and recreation 
facilities to develop, streams to clear. Mean- 
ingful programs. can be fashioned to meet 
these needs.. We must restore the public 
works approach if welfare is to succeed. 

The public is entitled to some kind of s 
return from its big investment to maintain 
humane standards, If the public could see a 
substantial .return—through community- 
enriching projects—their support for the 
welfare structure would. be encouraged and 
revived. 

This no-alternative-but-work premise is 
basic. We believe the Welfare Reform Bill— 
and the whole welfare program—is doomed 
if we don't instigate this premise and acti- 
vate it. 

And, unless, we can innovate means and 
measures-such as these, we feel the Welfare 
Reform Bill offers no real reform—just a re- 
statement of ancient problems from newer 
perspectives. 

Our ‘second objection is embraced by a 
«suggestion we made to the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference which endorsed it last 
month in Missouri: that the federal govern- 
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ment now begin to assume gradually the full 
responsibility for funding welfare programs. 

In the last three to five years, overwhelm- 
ing changes in federal policy, in legislation, 
in HEW directives and procedures, and in 
federal court decisions have resulted in spiral 
ing welfare caseloads and costs—in Oregon 
as in all the states. 

Oregon’s insistence on more federal fund- 
ing help is more than just a desire to hold 
onto state funds: more and more decisions— 
decisions that cost state dollars—are made 
at the federal level. 

In the last few years we have seen federal 
decisions do away with durational residence 
requirements, terminate work programs, re- 
quire us to disregard earnings far beyond 
the poverty level, and forbid us to terminate 
payments while fair hearings are pending. 

The state has no voice or choice in these 
decisions. The other partner makes all of 
the decisions, while our side of the opera- 
tion must still pick up its partmer’s share of 
the tab. 

We recommend two changes in this area: 

First, that the Act be further amended to 
make the fiscal year 1971 state expenditures 
for all welfare programs the maximum 
amount of participation required of the 
states, and: 

Second, that commencing with fiscal year 
1971, the “maintenance of effort” payment 
should be reduced over a specified period of 
years until the state’s share has been com- 
pletely phased out and the program costs 
are completely assumed by the federal gov- 
ernment: funding responsibility should rest 
where decisions that cost money are made, 

States desperately need federal help in 
funding. The states are straining now. 

The whole spectrum of change—ranging 
from this bill to a complete federal takeover 
of welfare costs—poses potential problems of 
job security for employees in the Welfare 
program. We urge that the bill guarantee 
employees protection against a worsening of 
their position with respect to their employ- 
ment, 

As for our third objection we feel strongly 
that the earnings desregard formula must be 
modified. The formula now contained in the 
bill, will allow those welfare recipients who 
work, to retain too much money. This bill 
allows persons to get on the welfare rolls at 
too high an income level. And, once on the 
rolls, there is too little incentive to get off. 

The bill goes far beyond the poverty level 
in requiring state supplementation. A family 
of four in Oregon, with income up to $5652, 
will be eligible for state supplementation. If 
the value of medical assistance is added, the 
bill has the effect of continuing assistance 
until a family’s income reaches the equiv- 
alent of $6022. 

This is 62% above the poverty level and 
91% above Oregon's average payment level. 

On the other hand, the Family Assistance 
benefit for a family with no earned income is 
only about 45% of the poverty level defined 
by the bill. This is simply not enough for a 
family to live in decency and health. This 
problem will be compounded if steps taken 
by the federal government to control infla- 
tion result in continued high unemployment. 

The State of Oregon recommends that the 
earnings ed for purposes of state 
supplementation be applied only up to the 
poverty level. 

Termination of assistance to families with 
incomes above the poverty level would: (1) 
enable families to supplement the state pay- 
ment level with earned income up to the 
poverty level; (2) reduce the number of 
families eligible for state supplementation, 
including the families of unemployed 
fathers; (3) further standardize the income 
level of families receiving state supplemen- 
tation among all the states; and (4) make 
it possible to consider raising assistance 
benefit levels for all familios. 
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This recommendation is consistent with 
the philosophy of terminating federal in- 
come maintenance at the poverty level. 

Our fourth objection is directed at the pro- 
posed elimination of federal requirement for 
supplementation of unemployed fathers. 

The State of Oregon is convinced that the 
unemployed father program during the last 
year in Oregon has saved people from want. 

We can trace case histories to fathers who 
had—prior to this pinch—been steadily em- 
ployed. 

We know that in many cases, all of their 
unemployment benefits had run out, and 
that—without this program—they would 
have been hard put to keep body and soul 
together. 

In view of this present situation in our 
state, you cannot say that the only able- 
bodied fathers on welfare are shirkers who 
refuse to work. 

For 10 years it has been federal policy to 
encourage the states to provide this kind 
of benefit. The wording of the present bill in 
question is a complete reversal of this policy. 

Eliminating state supplementation for 
families of unemployed fathers brings back 
the era when families had to separate to 
survive. 

We are convinced that public works pro- 
grams to assure that work is available are 
absolutely essential elements in the Family 
Assistance Package. Without them, the en- 
tire p may well result in the same 
disappointments as our present welfare pro- 
grams—all conceived by honorable men, but 
doomed from the start by built-in flaws. We 
cannot support the Family Assistance Plan 
unless public works programs are included. 

Those are the four objections we wish to 
raise regarding the amended version of the 
President’s proposed welfare reform bill. 

I would like to close this report with a 
proposal which I am convinced could—if put 
into action—benefit the entire nation and 
strengthen the future and the justice of the 
welfare program. 

Oregon is an amazingly exact microcosm 
of the entire United States. It would prove 
to be an illuminating testing ground for the 
cause of welfare reform. 

Subject to legislative approval and other 
functional details, I offer you the State of 
Oregon as a field-test area for this pro- 


gram. 

The special conditions and qualities of 
Oregon make it an excellent site for a pilot 
study. 

The project could be undertaken at low 
cost and with a high promise for national 
application. 

I say this because Oregon has been recog- 
nized as having the administrative capability 
and creative flexibility to accept such an 
assignment, plan it, man it, direct it, com- 
plete it, and report it for the benefit of all 
50 states. 

When I say Oregon is a microcosm of the 
entire nation, it is not a metaphorical state- 
ment. It is factual, borne out by statistical 
data, 

Oregon represents 1% of the national 
population. Oregon’s population—studied in 
percentage detail—matches the national 
population in birth-rate, death-rate, age 
distribution, employment profiles, urban 
versus rural distribution, ethnic breakdowns, 
years of completed schooling, and industrial 
wage scales. 

By whatever test you apply, Oregon estab- 
lishes itself clearly as an ideal pilot state for 
this study. 

We think the whole package should be 
given a test. We would hope that the pack- 
age would include our recommended 
changes—and that the test would utilize our 
state as a pilot model. 

We submit these objections and recom- 
mendations in good faith—joining with you 
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in the search for true, lasting, and equitable 
welfare reform. 
TESTIMONY OF GOVERNOR FRANK LICHT 
OF RHODE ISLAND 


INTRODUCTION 


I am Governor Frank Licht of Rhode Is- 
land, and I am grateful for this opportunity 
to present my views on H.R. 16311, The Fam- 
ily Assistance Plan of 1970. I am accompanied 
today by Mr. John Affleck, Director of the 
Rhode Island Department of Social and Re- 
habilitative Services; Mr. James Reilly, As- 
sistant Director; and Mr. John Murray, 
Budget Officer for the State of Rhode Island. 

In H.R. 16311 there is for the first time a 
fundamental recognition of federal respoun- 
sibility to establish a national minimum as- 
sistance level for the aged, blind, disabled, 
and family groups, including those deprived 
of parental support. Movement toward this 
concept is long overdue, and I support this 
approach, 

The legislation now before us, however, is 
inadequate. Despite the amendments which 
have been made thus far, it fails to come to 
grips with the very critical problems inherent 
in our present social welfare system. 

The proposed national income level of 
$1600 for a family of four is insufficient, even 
with the thirty percent federal participation 
in State supplementation. As drawn, the bill 
has additional defects. It will require in- 
creased State expenditures for medical as- 
eistance for new groups of families who would 
be assisted through the new federal-state 
programs, It eliminates a category of assist- 
ance for unemployed fathers. And, it would 
exclude impoverished single persons and 
childless couples from the federal program. 

As I meet with you this morning, I am 
deeply concerned. On the one hand I strong- 
ly believe that meaningful welfare reform 
is long overdue. On the other hand, this spe- 
cific proposal will bring substantive relief 
to only a very few states. For states such as 
Rhode Island, which have long responded to 
their citizens in need, this plan is inade- 
quate. 

Let me stress that the Nation's Public As- 
sistance Program today is a mirror of our 
society, and reflects intimately, our complex 
social problems which are particularly con- 
centrated in our urban areas. Over the past 
thirty-five years, the national program has 
not undergone significant change, and I 
would challenge it to do so at this time. 


THE RHODE ISLAND PROGRAM 


In order that you might appreciate my 
frame of reference in commenting on this 
Bill, may I point out that Rhode Island has 
& comprehensive, State-administered Public 
Assistance Program. If a person in need does 
not qualify under a federal program, he may 
receive assistance from our General Public 
Assistance Program, which is 100% State 
financed. I might also point out that Rhode 
Island in 1942 became the first state to abol- 
ish a residence requirement, and in July, 
1961, the first to adopt the AFDC program 
for unemployed parents. 

Rhode Island has consistently tried to 
meet its human resource obligations, and I 
believe that our national rank demonstrates 
our sense of responsibility. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, Rhode Island had 
an expenditure per inhabitant for public 
assistance payments of $66.30—5th in the 
Nation. This includes an expenditure of 
$19.50 per inhabitant for AFDC—3rd in the 
Nation, and an expenditure in General Pub- 
lic Assistance per inhabitant of $4.30—2nd 
in the Nation. 

Moreover, in the past five years Rhode 
Island has almost tripled its disbursements 
for direct ald, which have risen from thir- 
teen and one-quarter million dollars in 1965 
to almost thirty-eight million dollars this 
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year. Generally, welfare costs today, includ- 
ing medical assistance, account for one quar- 
ter of our total State Budget. 

In June 1965 there were 5,547 families 
representing 21,368 persons receiving AFDC. 
There were also 356 cases on the AFDC-UP 
Program consisting of 2,192 persons. In 
June 1970 it is noteworthy that this AFDC- 
UP Program, to which I shall again refer 
at a later point, had decreased to 310 fami- 
lies representing 1,624 persons, while the 
regular AFDC Program had risen to 10,365 
families representing 38,447 persons. This is 
close to a doubling in the number of families 
in the AFDC Program. 

These expenditure patterns and recipient 
rates reflect the national situation. And, this 
does not include expenses for administering 
these programs, which are also large. 

I think you can see that Rhode Island is 
committed to maintaining a quality Public 
Assistance Program, but I think you can 
also understand what a serious drain it rep- 
resents on our limited resource base. 


LEVEL OF ASSISTANCE 


Today, a Rhode Island family of four is 
eligible to receive approximately $2800 to 
$3000 a year. Thus, the proposed $1600 floor, 
even with the amendment providing thirty 
percent federal participation in State sup- 
plementation, will do little if anything at 
all, to help Rhode Island. 

The Federal Government has projected 
that Rhode Island would save $4,400,000 in 
State funds if the Family Assistance Plan 
were enacted. Our most optimistic estimate, 
however, is a possible savings of only $800,000, 
The Committee print of the Bill projects an 
increase in AFDC families in Rhode Island 
from 10,483 to 15,000 with the adult case- 
loads remaining essentially unchanged. With 
a 50% increase in caseload, it appears that 
our State costs will increase substantially 
because of the requirement of supplementary 
payments and of providing medical care. 
Medical costs were not even estimated by 
the Federal Government. And if pending 
amendments to the Medicaid legislation, as 
embodied in HR 17550, were enacted, they 
could easily more than cancel out any poten- 
tial savings. 

Also, the present bill does not reflect any 
plan to provide a continuing higher level 
payment to families in relation to changes 
in the cost of living. Payments to families at 
this time are limited and have a severe 
affect on the quality of individual and fam- 
ily Hfe. These standards are being pegged at 
the level of January, 1970. Because of the 
flat formulas involved, there will be no in- 
centives for the states to raise their levels 
of supplementary assistance payments, This 
is a most serious shortcoming of the pro- 
posed legislation, and an incentive should be 
devised to encourage states to increase pay- 
ment levels. 

Finally, I respectfully submit that Presi- 
dent Nixon’s statement in his message to 
the Congress in August 1969 that “for the 
first time, the Federal Government would 
make a strong contribution towards relieving 
the financial burden of welfare payments 
from state government” is not borne out by 
either the original or the amended bill. 

Iam of the opinion that the FAP minimum 
should be raised to the minimum poverty 
level by the middle of this decade, and that 
this be done as part of the phasing toward 
full federal assumption of the welfare re- 
sponsibility. 

WORK AND TRAINING 


In our work-oriented society, work and 
training programs have a most appropriate 
place in an assistance payments program. 
At present, approximately 10% of the AFDC 
caseload in Rhode Island has income from 
employment or training. I believe that more 
training programs should be available for 
unemployed youth and for unemployed 
adults. 
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However, the mandatory requirement for 
compulsory work and training for mothers 
of children over six years of age may well 
create more problems than it will solve. 
While our experience shows that family as- 
pirations and conditions improve as mothers 
enter the training and employment market, 
we have already had difficulty in securing 
sufficient training slots for those who have 
been available for such training on a volun- 
tary basis. Also, work placements have not 
always been available for those who have 
completed training. Moreover, a continued 
emphasis in this area will require a far 
greater commitment to the provision of more 
day care facilities, and the very real possibil- 
ity of an increased demand for day care 
services for those families who may be mar- 
ginally above the level of family assistance. 

In homes where the unemployed father 
is present, current provisions of the Family 
Assistance Plan make the floor of $1600 also 
a ceiling. For the Federal Government to 
participate in State supplementation, the 
father must leave home. Thus, instead of 
encouraging family unity, the revised plan 
actually fosters family separation. 

In this regard, I should like to mention 
our own experience with unemployed fathers. 
Rhode Island is one of the few states which 
supplements fully employed parents through 
our General Public Assistance Program. We 
also extend the federal work incentive dis- 
regard to this group. 

Despite the national economic decline, this 
program has decreased in Rhode Island, and 
shows almost a 100% caseload turnover each 
year. When the father is present in the 
home, our staff have the opportunity to work 
with him and with a total family, and help 
improve their living situation. However, when 
the father is absent, the common character- 
istic in AFDC, our experience shows that 
chances of reuniting the family dwindle 
and dependency soars. 

I believe, therefore, that a national plan 
should not be based on categories but should 
be available to all persons who are now 
recipients of our State General Public As- 
sistance Program, and that payments should 
include both childless couples and single 
persons. 

THE ADULT CATEGORY 

I strongly endorse the payment level of 
$110 per person in the adult categories, 
Rhode Island has a very high rate of bene- 
ficiaries of the Social Security Insurance 
System; yet more than 50% of the persons 
who receive Old Age Assistance in Rhode 
Island receive it because of an inadequate 
Social Security payment in relation to their 
need, The programs for Old Age Assistance, 
Aid to the Blind, and Aid to the Permanently 
and Totally Disabled should be transferred 
to the Social Security System. This might re- 
quire contributions from the General Treas- 
ury and possibly from the states in the be- 
ginning. But, it seems contradictory for 
Social Security beneficiaries to have to re- 
ceive several checks from the various agen- 
cies during the month instead of one ade- 
quate payment through the Social Security 
Plan. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The proposal to permit the state to choose 
federal administration of the program is 
most sound, for it would be difficult to work 
through a variety of mechanisms, Respon- 
sibility for the payment and delivery sys- 
tem should be 100% federal. If this is not 
possible at this time, certainly one agency 
should carry administrative responsibility 
for eligibility and payment. 

I note that Title XX, the social services 
amendments, provides for emergency pay- 
ments to be made through the social services 
plan. It would seem preferable to have all 
payments, including emergency assistance, 
made by one agency, which in this case 
would be the assistance payments agency. 
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This would undoubtedly simplify the mat- 
ter for both the assistance client and the 
agency. 

Through its Family Court, Rhode Island 
makes a substantial effort to secure support 
from absent fathers. In the last fiscal year, we 
presented 4086 cases for support to our Fam- 
ily Court. Section 464 of this bill indicates 
that there shall be an obligation to the U.S. 
Government for such contributions. Since the 
state must make the effort in this instance, 
and should increase its effort to promote the 
participation of an absent parent in re- 
sponsibility for the family, these collections 
should first be assigned to the state expendi- 
ture, and any balance then existing should 
be attributed to the national expenditure. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


I am especially concerned that for ad- 
ministration a closed-end appropriation is 
being planned. This will retard the develop- 
ment and expansion of these very neces- 
sary services. We believe that when social 
workers are relieved of the need to become 
involved in the assistance payment adminis- 
trative mechanism, they will be able to more 
effectively influence the individual and fam- 
ily life. The states should be encouraged to 
invest in improving the quality of these 
services, and a disincentive should not be 
built in by putting a limit on federal partici- 
pation for the first time in the history of 
these programs. 

CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


While we see the great need for full fed- 
eral financial participation for all the Child 
Welfare Services and for all children who 
need them, we do endorse the new child 
welfare provisions in the bill, such as in- 
creased funds for foster care, the provi- 
sion for subsidizing adoption of hard to 
place children, and the funding for na- 
tional adoption resource exchange. These 
new provisions, however, continue to be 
limited in the face of the serious demands 
in the states for comprehensive child wel- 
fare programs. 

Rhode Island in the last decade has been 
able to achieve a comprehensive program of 
services to children in their own homes as 
well as a variety of foster care services. De- 
spite our strong effort to avert the need for 
foster care through the provision of preven- 
tive and rehabilitative services focused on 
stabilizing and strengthening the child's 
natural family, the deep-seated psychopath- 
ology of many families that come to the at- 
tention of Child Welfare Services demands 
a foster care plan. More and more children 
require it. 

State expenditures for all the Child Wel- 
fare Services increased by 250.9% between 
1960 and 1970. While federal participation 
in this program under Title IV-B of the 
Social Security Act supported 9.5% of the 
expenditures in 1960, Title IV-B funds for 
1970 declined to only 7.7% of total expendi- 
tures. (This percentage excludes federal 
funds now available for child care and social 
services for AFDC children and emergency 
shelter.) Our foster care caseload between 
1960 and 1970 has risen from 1217 to 1964, 
an increase of 61%, but the cost of foster 
care in Rhode Island has increased by 226.3% 
in this ten-year span from $515,895 to $1,- 
683,445. 

Foster care in Rhode Island, therefore, has 
largely been a State-financed program, and 
one to which we are deeply committed. There 
continues to be an urgent need to develop a 
variety of foster care resources to ensure the 
plan of choice for all children who need 
foster care. 

We are enthusiastic over the provisions 
that will make adoptions available to more 
hard to place children through a subsidy 
arrangement and by insurance of the con- 
tinuation of a national adoption resource 
exchange. 

While the above provisions wlil enhance 
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services to children, we must express our 
deep disappointment that the pending leg- 
Islation on foster care and adoption pro- 
vides for federal funds through the annual 
congressional appropriation process. We rec- 
ommend open-end financing for all child wel- 
fare services including payment of foster care 
as well as for services in foster care, with the 
only eligibility requirement being the child's 
need for care and service. Closed-end grants 
based on congressional appropriation make 
it most difficult for states to plan appropri- 
ately in the development and extension of 
services to children. 
CONCLUSION 

Gentlemen, I recognize the complexity not 
only of the bill before you but of the entire 
subject with which you have to deal, and I 
have purposely attempted not to be too de- 
tailed in my comments. 

In summary, I would like to repeat what I 
stated earlier. [This legislation recognizes 
that income maintenance is a national re- 
sponsibility, and I believe that reform in 
this direction is long overdue.) 

The. governors are concerned with the re- 
sources of their respective states and their 
obligations in other areas of human need. 
They have on two previous occasions urged 
the full federal assumption of the welfare 
responsibility on a phased basis. 

I realize and respect the very real concern 
of Congress in the matter of expenditures, 
but if there is to be the kind of partnership 
that will permit the states to remain eco- 
nomically, viable and permit all of us to work 
together in solving the problems at hand, 
then this legislation should be amended to 
provide more meaningful standards and more 
substantial funding. 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, first, 
while the Governors generally indicated 
ways in which the Family Assistance 
Act might be improved there was gen- 
eral support for an overhaul of welfare. 
Governor Hearnes started: 


HR. 16311 is a step toward the position 
supported by the Governors. 


Governor Licht of Rhode Island testi- 
fied that— 

This legislation recognizes that income 
maintenance is a national responsibility and 
I believe that reform in this direction is 
long overdue. 


Moreover, speaking of the recent Gov- 
ernors conference in Missouri, Governor 
Hearnes stated: 

And while we disagreed on many other 
subjects, there was unanimity on what we 
believe should be done with the welfare 
system. 


The Governors Conference called for 
the “substitution of a federally financed 
system of welfare payments for the cur- 
rent Federal-State program.” 

I believe the Family Assistance Act to 
be a historic initiative on the part of this 
Republican administration at reform of 
the manifest inequities in our present 
welfare system. The present system has 
failed the welfare recipient, has failed 
the. taxpayer, and has been character- 
ized as a “mess,” a ‘disaster, anda 
“failure.” The undeniable fact is that re- 
form is'needed—and it is needed now. 
Our States and cities are faced with run- 
away costs as they try to, cope with the 
mounting. crises in- public assistance. I 
think the Family Assistance Act’s rec- 
ognition of the need for nationally uni- 
form -minimum eligibility: and benefit 
standards, coupled with the act’s strong 
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work incentives will result in a decline in 
the rate of increase of our public assist- 
ance rolls. 

I do hope that whatever legislation is 
reported out by the Committee on Fi- 
nance will contain provisions for cover- 
ing the working poor under both the 
Federal and State benefit portions of 
the act. As President Nixon emphasized, 
one of the four fundamental principles 
of the act is “to provide equity to work- 
ing poor families.” While the adminis- 
tration has shown considerable foresight 
by including working poor families with- 
in the Federal $1,600 benefit, the act un- 
justly excludes these families from the 
State supplemental benefit requirement. 
It is these individuals—the family head- 
ed by a full-time working male—who 
are, in effect, helping themselves out of 
poverty and who deserve the encourage- 
ment and assistance to insure that they 
do not slide onto the welfare rolls. 

This exclusion of working poor fam- 
ilies from: the State benefit portion of 
the act produces three undesirable: social 
consequences: First, the exclusion con- 
stitutes a basic inequity since working 
poor families may have financial need 
equal to that of families in which there 
is no full-time working male, yet they 
are unable to receive Federal public as- 
sistance under current law; second, the 
exclusion produces an incentive for male 
heads of households to work less, rather 
than more; and, third, the exclusion of 
the working poor has provided encour- 
agement for families to dissolve or for 
couples never to marry. The considera- 
tions which have prompted the admin- 
istration to include the working .poor 
under the basic Federal payment apply 
equally in respect to the supplemental 
payment. 

Finally as noted by Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor James Rosow in the March 
30, 1970, edition of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, about 200,000 working poor families 
rise above the poverty line—$3,720 for 
an urban family of four—each year. 

To my mind, it is rather auspicious 
that such a plan does have State sup- 
port and it is deserving of our ‘serious 
consideration, rather than the UPI ac- 
count indicated, speaking the other way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ER. Mr. President; with- 


out losing my right to the floor, I yield 
to the Senator from Delaware. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware: Mr. 
President, let there be no misunderstand- 
ing—the Governors testifying before the 
Finance Committee did not endorse the 
administration’s family assistance plan. 
To illustrate this point, I ask unanimous 
concent that there be printed in the 
Recorp the questions and. answers asked 
these Governors at. that particular 
hearing. 

I.put this under-the same title used 
by the Washington Post ‘in ‘its article of 
September 117 “Governors Wary of 
Nixon Welfare Bill.” 

There being no.objection, the ques- 
tions and answers were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The Cuamman, Thank you very much, gen- 
tlemen. 


September 14, 1970 


As one meniber of this Committee, I want 
to express my appreciation for the fact that 
your statements indicate that you do have 
some idea of what this bill is all about, 
which I cannot say for all those who com- 
ment on this bill, especially some of the 
reports I have read about it, 

Now, in the first place, everybody likes 
to talk about reform. Well, of course, most 
people think of reform as something where 
you correct or improve on what you have. 

Some of us challenge whether this bill 
improves on what we find wrong with the 
program, to begin with, or whether it ts 
simply a case of doubling up the rolls with- 
out correcting what is already wrong with 
the program, 

Here is a chart that, I assume, some of 
you are aware of generally, and if you have 
not seen the chart, here is what has been 
happening to our welfare rolls. Here is a 
chart, and if you look at about 1958 you see 
what the trend has been, what the older 
program of aid to the aged has done, it has 
gone down, and I think that program is well 
under control. 

We have improved the payments, and we 
are taking better care of the aged, and we 
can do more, and that is one we gradually 
can take off of the States. The rolls have 
declined from 2,300,000 to 2,100,000 and the 
Social Security bills we have been passing 
have helped to do that. 

There has been an increase in the new 
program that we provide for aid to totally 
disabled persons. That has gone up from 
about 300,000 to 800,000, by no means out 
of control, although we might improve on 
that, 

Aid to the blind remains about constant. 
But look what has happened to aid to fami- 
lies with dependent children, that has gone 
up from 2,300,000 to about 7,300,000, and 
here is a bill which projects an immediate 
jump to more than double those rolls, 

Now, that gives us some cause for concern, 
especially if we do not see where the im- 
provements occur that we think need to be 
done. 

Now, one of you, at least two of you, spoke 
of the fact that there is no assurance in 
this program that these people would be 
put to work. I would like to ask you, Gover- 
nor Hearnes, or those associated with you, 
are you aware that in our efforts to make the 
work incentive program work we have ex- 
amples, for example, in California, where 
8,000 people who were supposed to have been 
taken off the welfare rolls because they 
either declined to work or take the training, 
that only 200 people were taken off the rolls? 

Governor HEarnes. I can understand that, 
Mr. Chairman. É 

I know that Senators always agree and 
never disagree, but Governors are different, 
they sometimes disagree. I take the position, 
I differ from Governor Holton. I do not want 
just a bill out of this Committee because I 
think if could—he is speaking, addressing 
himself, to a financial crisis, with which I 
égree 100 percent. But.I think the wrong 
Kind of ‘bill could increase rather than de- 
crease our particular problem in the finan- 
cial situation, 

When you get to addressing. myself to your 
particular. point there, if you have a situa- 
tion where a recipient of ADC can say to the 
proper authorities, “Well, I -can’t come to 
work at 8:00 o'clock, but,I will be. glad to 
come to work, I can only come to work at 
10:00 o'clock in the morning,” or any other 
qualifications like that, and the employer 
says, “I can't use somebody who comes to 
work at 10:00 o’clock ‘in the morning,” if you 
give them that type of latitude, and this is 
kind of in line with what Governor McCall 
was saying, you are not going to get them off 
of the welfare rolls and into the work-force: 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, of course; New York 
does not have that same showing, They just 
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fix it up so that none of these people have to 
go to work anyhow. In that way, they do not 
have to turn you down, they just give them 
State regulations so that nobody is required 
or expected to go to work. They probably 
have a 100-percent going on relief declining 
to work, 

You can see predictions about things to 
come by seeing what things are happening in 
the District of Columbia. 

Are you aware here that yesterday our Dis- 
trict Welfare Agency came up with their de- 
cision that a mother who comes to Uncle 
Sam with her illegitimate child does not have 
Yo name the papa? Here is Uncle Sam sitting 
in the position of being a reluctant grand- 
father, you might say, of this child so in- 
stead of presenting the child to the father, 
as the old-fashioned precedent would dic- 
tate, this mama presents this child for 
Uncle Sam to support, and Uncle Sam, who 
would just like to know who is the parent 
of this child, who is the father, saying; “If I 
am going to be the grandpa and support the 
child, who is the papa of this child,” and now 
we see this great leadership coming out of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare which says that that mother does 
not have to identify that father. 

For all we know that father might be well 
able to support that child. 

Can you explain to me what logic there 
is in that? 

Governor HEaRNEs. Well, if this were a reg- 
ulation from HEW, as I understand from the 
Chairman, this again would conflict with Mis- 
souri law, wherein Missouri law requires dis- 
closure, although if they say they do not 
know, there is nothing you can do about it, 
and it is possible not to know. 

The CHAIRMAN. It just occurs to me you 
could ask them for their best guess. 
(Laughter) 

Governor Hearnes. Mr. Chairman, you 
know the ‘old saying that when you have run 
through the brush, you don’t know—I won't 
go into that. (Laughter) But the point I am 
trying to make is that even if they did dis- 
close, Mr. Chairman, and we required dis- 
closure to the-prosecuting attorney as part 
of ‘our law, it still is just a routine. I am 
not arguing that they should not do it, 
please do not misunderstand me. But even if 
they are required, we do not get what we 
would like to get out of it, which would be, 
what is it, the Uniform Dependents So-and- 
So Act, where we can extradite from another 
State and bring him back in and make him 
pay, we do not get that because there is so 
much of it that the prosecuting attorney's 
office does not follow through. 

The CHAIRMAN. Governor, if the majority 
of us on this Committee had our way about 
it, we would use the long arm of this Federal 
Government to reach out here and grab these 
runaway fathers wherever they go, no matter 
whose State they go to, even in foreign coun- 
tries, we would undertake to get them; and, 
if need be, we would cut off the importation 
of products of this country from adjoining 
countries, if this Senator had his way, until 
they send back some of these runaway fa- 
thers to us, to help make them take care of 
their children. 

Now, your State, I think wisely, would like 
to know just whose child’ are we supporting, 
and if you can: find out you ought to. 

Now, based on the trend of recent court 
decisions, when this Welfare Department 
herejin the District of Columbia undertakes 
to put. into effect:.a@ regulation which is 
contrary to what Congress intended, next 
in lineryou can expect a State like Missouri 
to be;told that as a condition of receiving 
Federal aid, the Federal. Court is going to 
-make you put) people on welfare and sup- 
port those families even though you have 
the right to. know who -is -there who is re- 
fusing to support his own,.child before you 
go to work supporting bim and asking your 
taxpayers to support that child. 
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Governor HEARNES. Of course, Mr. Chair- 
man, I might add this is just added evidence 
and proof of the fact that we think it ought 
to be a federally financed program because 
we have taken, there has been taken away 
from us so much of the responsibility—I 
forget the exact legislation where that was 
required—but we were required from HEW 
on some regulation, and it is almost every 
session, that we are required to enact new 
laws to conform with their regulations. 

In this particular case, there was a special 
Session of the General Assembly, so we 
thought we were being very intelligent about 
submitting to them ahead of time to be 
sure that the legislation was correct in form 
and was exactly what they wanted, and they 
okayed it. 

We brought it back, introduced it and 
passed it, and it cost us a couple or three 
or five million dollars to pass it. After we 
passed it, they said it still had not con- 
formed after they had approved it before 
we started. 

These things are very exasperating for the 
Governors and the legislatures to try to stay 
not only within the intent of Congress but 
with what Congress has evidently done and 
given to HEW so much power to promulgate 
regulations, 

In the last session I established a legisla- 
tive body, five Senators and five Representa- 
tives, just to stay on top of regulations 
promulgated by HEW to see how we can con- 
form to our legislature. 

The CHARMAN, I am familiar with some of 
that, and I certainly can appreciate your 
plight, both you and the other Governors 
who recognize this. 

My personal thought, as one member of 
this Committee, is that before we doubled 
the size of this program we ought to see if 
we cannot correct some of the things that 
are wrong with it, and if we can, I will try 
to do something about it. 

Governor HEARNES. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the Medicaid was the greatest lesson Con- 
gress could learn about too fast and too 
quick—not Medicare but Medicaid—and the 
costs that came from that, and that should 
be the red light for this particular piece of 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Anderson. 

Senator Talmadge. 

Senator TALMADGE., Governor Hearnes and 
distinguished members of the Governors’ 
Conference, I would like to welcome you here. 
I think your testimony has made a very 
valuable contribution to the deliberations 
of this Committee. 

I may say that five members of this Com- 
mittee are former Governors, s0 we are aware 
of some of the problems that confront: you. 

As I saw it from the tenor of your testi- 
mony, practically all, if not all, of you 
thought this bill needed considerable 
amendment, 

I particularly concur with the views of the 
Chairman of your Conference, Governor 
Hearnes, that before we increase our welfare 
rolls from some 10 milion to 25 million we 
ought to know what we are doing before we 
leap too fast through some sort of trial pro- 
gram which would be advisable in this area. 

All of you spoke about the necessity of 
work incentives, I share that view, But this 
bill actually reduces the work incentives that 
the Congress wrote some three years ago. 

_ The only incentive in this bill now {fs that 
they must register, and if they fail to register, 
the only penalty is the loss of $300 for the 
entire family. It illustrates how deficient the 
bill is in work incentives. 

It has, been demonstrated by the experts 
and .the charts here that a family of four 
in New York City, if they lived in public 
housing and had .Medicare, which they 
would have if they were on the welfare rolls 
there, and they..drew- the State supplements, 
plus the benefits that this bill would entitle 
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them to, they would have an income in money 
or in equivalent kind of $6210 per year. 

Now, if a member of that family—and I 
think it would be far beyond the imagination 
to assume a welfare family or some members 
of it—would get a job immediately earning 
$7,000 a year, do you know what the equiva- 
lent income would be? One dollar less than 
their welfare benefits, $6209. pér- year. 

I think it would be catastropic if the Con- 
gress immediately leaped into passing leg- 
islation of that kind. It would be such a dis- 
incentive to work rather than an incentive. 

This bill has been carried to the Ameri- 
can public as a work incentive program. It is 
really just the opposite, because it repeals 
legislation that is actually stronger in the 
work incentive area. 

As the Chairman pointed out to you, the 
real problem that we are confronted with 
here is the tremendous and enormous in- 
crease in aid to dependent children. Yet this 
bill does not even provide for family plan- 
ning services. It repeals some of the present 
laws on family planning. 

Don't you gentlemen concur that we 
ought to have some provision, if we pass any- 
thing, that would accentuate family’ plan- 
ning so that we would not be faced with a 
continuous skyrocketing increase in aid to 
dependent children? You share that view, 
Governor Hearnes? 

Governor Hearnes. Yes, sir. And, Senator, I 
am not sure about the exact wording of the 
bill, but the President's terminology, if I re- 
member the speech, he talked about suitable 
employment. Well, I take the viewpoint that 
if you are out of work, I do not know what 
work would not be suitable if you need work. 

Senator TALMADGE. That is the old-fash- 
ioned theory in Georgia. If you do not have 
any work you get any work that you can 
where you can exist. But the new theory 
seems to be that you have got to have a cer- 
tain status before you take that work. 

Governor Heargnes.°If the word “suitable” 
is still in the legislation, if they even talk 
about that, I just think it would leave us a 
lot of problems to define. 

Governor Hotton. They deleted that. 

Senator TALMADGE. I would like to say one 
word further, I know of the enormous prob- 
lems that States and local governments have 
in financing their burdens with Government 
now. But everyone has the idea that Uncle 
Sam is fat. Our projected national deficit 
next year on an administrative basis is some- 
where between $20 and $25 Dillion. So any 
additional burdens we would assume we 
would have to either pay the amount of the 
deficit or else we would have to raise taxes 
in order to do so. 

I think your contributions have been of 
great value to this Committee and I per- 
sonally appreciate your appearing before us 
to share your views and your expertise with 
us. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you. 

For your information, gentlemen, Senator 
Williams, who was here during your presenta- 
tion-in-chief, the ranking Republican mem- 
ber on this Committee, found it necessary to 
attend a Republican conference which is 
going on right now to discuss the scheduling 
of this bill, as well as the Social Security 
bill and other bills that we hope to act on 
before the Congress adjourns. 

I think the same thing explains the ab- 
sence of certain other Republican members. 
Usually our Republican members have been 
very diligent in their presence, That is one 
reason why some of them are not here at this 
moment, they are attending that conference. 

I will call on Senator: Miller, 

Senator MILLER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Licht, referring to page four of 
your testimony, you state that the family of 
four in Rhode Island is eligible to receive ap- 
proximately $2800 to $3000 a year. How is 
meee down? What are the elements of 
t 
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Governor Licut. I would like Mr. Reilly to 
be able to answer that. He is in charge of 
that. Mr. Reilly. 

Mr. REILLY. Sir, it is approximately one- 
third of the payments is shelter, and about 
two-thirds of it go in the direction of basic 
living essentials, that is, food, clothing, and 
personal incidentals. 

Senator MILLER. Is that State supplemen- 
tation? What are the elements? I do not 
mean how do you determine what the money 
goes for, but how do we get $2800 to $3000 a 
year? Where did that come from? 

Mr. RELY. Under the law, sir, the State 
established its standard of need, and we have 
been making adjustments in the so-called 
standard of need over the years. We measure 
a person’s eligibility by that standard of 
need. The Federal Government participates 
51.7 percent. 

Senator Minter. How much? 

Mr. Remy. 51.7 percent in the expendi- 
ture in AFDC. 

Senator MILLER. This is just roughly half 
State money and half Federal. 

Mr. REILLY. Yes, sir. We are advised that 
the Federal, the rate of Federal, participation 
will diminish next year. A new formula will 
be applied to us. 

Senator MILLER. Your point is the $1600 
Family Assistance Plan, plus 30 percent 
Federal matching, would leave the State 
about where it is, possibly worse off? 

Mr. REILLY. Sir, we expect that because of 
increased caseloads and a probable increase 
in medical card cost that there is real dan- 
ger that we might end up with more ex- 
penditures rather than less. 

Senator MILLER. Does that $2000 to $3000 
a year include the State’s share of Medicaid 
costs? 

Mr. REILLY. No, it does not, sir. 

Senator Miter. Well, if we are looking at 
a family of four, what would be the total 
benefits that family would receive? As I un- 
derstand it, you are talking about cash from 
the Federal Government of about half, cash 
from the State Government of about half. 
We would have Medicaid benefits on top of 
that. 

Mr. REILLY. Yes. That runs approximately 
$600 per family per year, and it is increasing. 

Senator MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. REILLY. We find that our expenditures 
for medical care with poor families are high- 
er, higher than we would find with the aver- 
age member of the community. 

Senator MILLER. How much of that $600 of 
Medicaid would be the State's? 

Mr. REILLY. Again it is 51.7 percent Federal. 

Senator MILLER. All right. Then we have 
food stamps on top of that, do we not? 

Mr. REILLY. Yes, sir. 

Senator MILLER. That would be $840 or 
thereabouts? 

Mr. RELLY. I think it would be less than 
that in our instance. I think it would prob- 
ably be in the vicinity of $600 to $700. 

Senator MILLER. Well, let us say $600. 

So by the time you take this cash, let us 
say, of $3000 a year plus $600 in Medicaid 
benefits, plus $600 in food stamps, you are 
up to $4200 in benefits. 

Mr, REILLY. Yes, sir. 

Senator MILLER. And that is far above the 
poverty level. 

Mr. REILLY. It is above the poverty level 
of $3700. It is below the level recommended 
by the Department of Labor for the New 
England Region, based upon working men’s 
budgets which run in the vicinity of $5500 
and upwards, depending upon the nature of 
the family. 

Senator MILLER. But, of course, if you bring 
it up to the working men’s level, then there 
is no incentive. 

Mr. REILLY. I would agree, sir. 

Senator MILLER. I just wanted to get into 
this so that we get a picture of that family, 
because I think one thing that has caused a 
great amount of concern in the Committee 
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and in the general public, we have been talk- 
ing about a Family Assistance Plan of $1600 
plus State supplements, and everybody knows 
that that is not enough, but that is not the 
picture in this ball game. The ball game is 
the total package of benefits. That means 
family assistance, State supplement, Medi- 
caid benefits, and in many cases public hous- 
ing benefits. 

Governor LICHT. Could I, Senator, attempt 
to break this down a little bit further, and 
that is that we estimate that with the en- 
largement of those who come into the pro- 
gram under the present bill, as amended, we 
would have, perhaps, a saving of $1,600,000, 
and the increased medical costs look to us 
like they would cost about $2 million so 
we end up with about $400,000. 

Then we have a loss in the family care 
collections because, at the present time, we 
share 50-50 with the Federal Government, 
and they want to take that off. We end up 
with a minus of $800,000, and we do get a 
break on the aid to aged, blind, and dis- 
abled, about $1,700,000 plus increased medical 
costs of $100,000, of $1.6 million, so we end up 
with a net of about $800,000. 

The difficulty, of course, is these are esti- 
mates and we are not sure just whether they 
are absolutely correct. But we have a feel- 
ing that the problem is not one of solving 
our problem by $800,000. 

These increases in costs are such if we 
are not to be drained of our resources, what 
we are looking for is some kind of recogni- 
tion by the Federal Government of its Fed- 
eral responsibility in the area of social wel- 
fare to the point where on a phased basis 
the Federal Government is going to take over 
the responsibility. 

Now, the point is the program suggests 
that it is an income maintenance plan, and 
recognizes it as a national plan, and if that is 
so, I believe it to be a national responsibility, 
and somewhere along the line we ought to be 
able to see when there is going to be a Fed- 
eral takeover of this. 

You can have a national standard, you 
can have built into this thing those incen- 
tives that you think are necessary to help 
break this vicious cycle. But my main con- 
cern with the bill, and my purpose really 
in coming here is, that I think you would 
have to accept the feeling on the part of 
the Governors of recognizing the problems of 
Federal financing as well, but that we rec- 
ognize in this social welfare program, as I 
think Senator Long indicated, this sp 
gets to the point where we are not able to 
continue to support this kind of an effort, 
and yet to do the other things that we have 
to do in the areas of the human resources. 

So my main thrust here today is to indi- 
cate to you the great difficulty we have, as 
we view this rising spiral of costs. 

Senator MILLER. I think your point is well 
made. But one response to that could be that 
if, under your program, you've got this fam- 
ily of four receiving, in fact, actual benefits 
of around $4,200 with a poverty level of 
$3,800, and if, indeed, we are going to try to 
provide incentives for people to work, perhaps 
your eligibility standards are higher than 
they should be compared to some other 
State. 

Let us take another State that has got a 
different system, take the people in the wel- 
fare rolls. By the time you take into account 
Federal stamps and Medicaid, they are up to 
$3,800. Now, it would seem discriminatory as 
between that State and your State for the 
Federal Goverment to help finance that ex- 
cess over that poverty level if that is going to 
be our approach. 

So, perhaps, in exchange for this $1,600 or, 
perhaps, it should be increased to $2,000, we 
might say, “We will make it $2,000 instead of 
$1,600 but don’t count on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for any matching on State supple- 
ments.” 

Governor Licut. Well, now Senator, if 
you went to $2,000, and you permitted us to 
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operate our own welfare program, again you 
would have one system in Rhode Island, you 
would have another system in Massachu- 
setts. I do not want to be held to this, but I 
would think that the total figure in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut would be higher 
than the amounts that we pay for social wel- 
fare. You would have another system some- 
where else. It looks to me that where we 
ought to go is to have a Federal plan which 
recognizes your Federal responsibility, as I 
think this purports to recognize. 

You are going to get variations. The way 
it developed in Rhode Island, of course, it 
did not develop that way over night. It has 
been the area of increasing standards over 
a long period of time. 

For example, the Federa] Government now 
does not participate with us except once on 
special needs, and that is an emergency need, 
and those are very serious financial drains 
upon us, But the fact of the matter is that 
while it may be easy to say, “We are going to 
cut off,” when the fuel is not there or when 
the lights are turned off, and they come in 
again and again and again, and the Federal 
Government only participates once we do 
provide the additional supplemental or 
emergency funds for special needs, and that 
may be different in other States. 

We do not have a Federal or national plan 
with respect to these matters. 

Senator MILLER. Well, believe me, I can 
only speak for myself, but I think the senti- 
ment here is all for Federal standards on 
something like this. 

But in achieving those Federal standards, 
I think we have to de careful that we do 
not permit a State Legislature which can go 
beyond that if they wish, they can take State 
money and appropriate it so there is a higher 
standard of living for people on welfare than 
some other States, and I question that the 
Federal Government ought to help partici- 
pate in that if it goes beyond our Federal 
standards. 

Governor Licutr. I do not want to persist 
in the dialogue because really there are other 
Governors, and I do not want to abuse my 
privilege here, but to respond quickly to that 
by saying if, in fact, the family assistance 
plan here was at a level higher than the 
$1600 and did not, for example, participate 
with us on the supplementation of 30 percent 
but on a higher basis, and if, in fact, the 
Federal Government did not require that the 
father be out of the house to participate in 
the supplementation at all, and if there was 
a meaningful participation with a look to the 
future for Federal takeover then, of course, 
we could see some meaningful results out of 
this bill. 

But I cannot come down to this Finance 
Committee and say to you that I will support 
a bill—not that you need that from me—but 
what I am suggesting is that I cannot say 
that knowing what our welfare costs are, and 
knowing that when you put this bill into 
effect it is not going to be meaningful for 
Rhode Island at all. 

Senator MILLER. I appreciate that response 
very much. You put your finger on one of 
the problems that several of us have here 
with the bill as it now stands. 

Governor Hearnes, did I understand you 
in your statement to suggest that, looking 
down the road, payments on old age assist- 
ance might come from the Social Security 
System? 

Governor Hearnes. This was the policy 
position of the National Governors’ Con- 
ference from their Committee which is a 
counterpart of HEW, with the proviso that 
it not come from the Social Security ac- 
tuarilally, but supplemented by Federal gen- 
eral revenues, what we call general reve- 
nues. 

Senator MILLER. In other words, what you 
are talking about are appropriations out of 
the general funds of the Treasury to Social 
Security to administer the funds. 
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Governor HEARNEs. Yes, sir. 

Senator MILLER, I think you made a state- 
ment which was to the effect that the 
present coverage of our welfare recivients, 
that that coverage ought to be, that the 
law with respect to that ought to work be- 
tore adding to the coverage. 

Governor HEARNES. Yes, sir. 

Senator MILLER. But I understand the point 
made by HEW is that it is not going to 
work unless you expand the coverage to in- 
clude the working poor. 

Now, that is what troubles me about your 
statement. I think that offhand I would 
be inclined to agree with you that where we 
have so many people covered, now, let us 
see if we cannot make the law right with 
respect to them before we start adding on, 
and then I run into people from HEW say- 
ing that it is not going to work because 
you have got to cover the working poor, and 
that this is the heart of the Family As- 
sistance Plan. 

Governor Hearnes. Senator, I guess that 
is why they call Missouri the “show me” 
State. That is the only answer I can give 
you. I just cannot see why—I think theirs 
is an ideal which all of us would love to 
achieve, but it just seems to me that the 
commonsense, sort of pragmatic viewpoint 
would be that all of these doubts that have 
been raised could be erased if they started 
slowly and it was shown to everyone that it 
will work, that the work incentives, what- 
ever we call them, and so on and so forth, 
are going to get these people off of welfare, 
and so on and so forth, that all of the 
things that have been promised will work, 
and also the money, we have got to always 
remember that, they could be wrong. 

Every once in a while HEW is wrong. They 
could be wrong in the amount of money 
that they say that is necessary to finance 
this. I think that this type of experiment 
would show us, it would show Congress, as 
to the cost of the money, which is still a 
very important factor to the Senate and to 
the House. 

Senator MILLER, Well, looking at the fig- 
ures we have been presented with, I must 
say I am persuaded that if we are going to 
create an incentive to break out from the 
non-working employable population that 
some assistance to the working poor is 
indicated. 

But speaking of “show me”, I think this 
is the essence of the Ribicoff proposal, that 
they have a year of testing, and the Gover- 
nors are all in favor of that. 

Governor McCall, I believe you said to the 
Committee that the fiscal 1971 State costs 
should be a high-water mark, and after that 
let the Federal Government take care of the 
problem. This sounds reasonable offhand, 
until I think that there may be some States 
which might be called low-water mark 
States, and they are not doing anywhere 
what they can compared to other States. 

So I wonder about making those States’ 
present fiscal 1971 costs the high level for 
that. 

Governor MCCALL. Senator, I was speaking 
simply as Governor of Oregon and saying 
what my position was insofar as the State 
was concerned and what the impact would 
be insofar as our State was concerned. 

I was simply trying to give you an in- 
digenous point of view that you would not 
have unless you had the Governor from 
Oregon here. I mean, I am going to leave that 
problem with you and leave it to the Senate 
to figure out. 

Senator MILLER. All right. 

Then you made a point which has trou- 
bled me, and that is over the earnings dis- 
regards. I suppose you are thinking of the 
$720 earnings disregard. 

Now, it seems to me that to say to some- 
body who is not working, “Go on out and 
earn $1,000 and $720 of that is disregarded,” 
that that is preferential over somebody who 
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may be earning $4,000 and say here is a 
$4,720 disregard. 

It seems to me to be another inequity 
which could arise where in Portland, for 
example, that $720 disregard for a person 
who is regularly employed making, say, $3000 
@ year, has transportation costs, bus costs, 
and things like that, say to him that $720 
is disregarded, but to go out to a small town 
where he will walk to his job and say that 
$720 is disregarded, there is some inequity 
there. 

Are you getting at that in your comments? 

Governor McCatt. Well, we simply on one 
point when we talked about $3720 in the 
supplementation there, it was our point that 
we ought to get as many people as possible 
up to the poverty level rather than having 
to have the supplementation go on beyond 
that and covering too broad a market, have 
the steep contribution to get them up to this 
level, not adequate, but it is a living kind 
of condition. 

On the earnings disregard, we were simply 
saying that in our State the people in a 
family of four would have $6,022, including 
Medicaid, before they pinched out on the 
taxpayers’ supplementation, and this was the 
point that seemed to me, since it was 91 
percent of where our payments would go, 
this ought to be looked at so far as the State 
of Oregon is concerned. They are allowed to 
stay on starting at too high a level, allowed 
to stay with too much money to still be 
receiving a public subsidy. 

Senator MILLER. I think your point is very 
well taken. 

The last question I would like to direct to 
my own Governor. 

You gave us some figures on the total 
ADC recipients now, and how many were 
forecast by HEW and how many your own 
Department of Social Welfare forecast. Could 
you give those to us again? 

Governor Ray. Well, Senator Miller, we 
have approximately—I will give it to you 
rather accurately, 92,300 recipients pres- 
ently. 

Senator MILLER. These are ADC recipients? 

Governor Ray. ADC, on ADC. 

Senator MILLER. On ADC. 

Does that include other welfare recipients? 

Governor Ray. I am sorry, that is the total 
number, not just ADC. 

Senator MILLER. Well, we have used those. 
The total number of welfare recipients in 
Iowa is 92,300. 

Governor Ray. Presently. 

Senator MILLER. How many did HEW in- 
dicate? 

Governor Ray. They estimated 283,000. 

Senator MILLER. And your own Depart- 
ment’s estimate? 

Governor Ray. 316,000. 

Senator MILLER. 316,000. 

The 92,300 are actual recipients? 

Governor Ray. Right. 

I might add that that has increased, or 
our ADC rollis have increased, by about 100 
percent or double, they have doubled, in the 
past five years, so our experience is the same 
as, I think, the other Governors have experi- 
enced. 

Senator MILLER. Now, we have 92,300 actual 
recipients in Iowa; HEW estimated 283,000 
as being eligible. Do you have any idea of 
about how many of these 283,000 eligible 
would become actual recipients? I ask this 
question because this is one thing that has 
caused the Committee a great amount of 
concern. 

We have been given figures on how many 
are actual welfare recipients, and then we 
get figures on how many would be eligible 
under this bill, and then we get estimates of 
how many of those eligible will, in fact, be- 
come recipients, and it is pretty fuzzy. 

Do you have any idea of, for example, 
how many are eligible in Iowa now, of whom 
only 92,300 are recipients? 

Governor Ray. This is part of what I men- 
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tioned earlier that I think little or almost 
no research has been done in this area. We 
do not know. Commissioner James Gilman 
of our Social Service Department, is sitting 
by me, and I would certainly like to refer 
the question to him. 

I do not know how many would actually 
become recipients if this program were adopt- 
ed, and we do not know how many are out 
in the field right now who could qualify to- 
day but who do not. 

Mr. Gillman. 

Mr. GILLMAN. Senator, it is my understand- 
ing that from a very small survey that we 
made in Iowa that about half of the people 
who are eligible for the ADC rolls today have 
not made application for them, for whatever 
reason. We do not know whether it is because 
they feel some punitive problem with ADC 
as @ program or they object to being on wel- 
fare or they are able to survive on a very 
small amount of money at the present time 
or what the reasons are, but it would appear 
there are about half the people who are eli- 
gible for ADC are presently on our rolls. 

Senator MILLER. Then, would you estimate 
on that basis that since we have roughly 
283,000 eligible, of whom only 92,000 are re- 
cipients, that HEW estimate of 283,000 eligi- 
ble, we have half of that, 140,000? 

Mr. GILLMAN. Senator—— 

Senator MILLER. Yes, about 140,000 would 
be recipients? 

Mr. GILLMAN. I think a lot of it will have 
to do with how the program is handled. If 
it is considered as, if the people accept it as, 
a welfare program, something they should 
not be on, something that is shameful to be 
on, not as Social Security, for instance, they 
won't go on. There will be numbers of peo- 
ple who won’t go on. 

In our State we had a situation which ex- 
isted a year ago last February where we had 
to reduce our effort in the Title XIX pro- 
gram. We had approximately 18,000 people, 
these are total people of all ages, who were 
eligible for the medical only under the Title 
XIX program. 

We had to cut the medical only off be- 
cause of the expenditures we were running. 

When we cut these 18,000 people off, 4,000 
of those people immediately applied for old 
age assistance. They were not on old age 
assistance but were eligible for Medicaid, and 
when they were not longer available for 
medical assistance they just could not exist, 
and they applied for it. 

They did not apply for it because they did 
not want to be known as someone having 
old age assistance. They looked on welfare as 
not being a way of life that they wanted to 
be involved in. 

The point is that 4,000 of the 18,000, and 
that included all people of all ages, imme- 
diately went on old age assistance rolls with- 
in the next few months, which resulted in— 
which they had to do in order to get the 
medical assistance. 

Now, they were forced in this case to do 
so, 80 we know there are lots of other people 
who were eligible for old age assistance at 
that point who simply were not choosing to 
take it, and we think the same thing is true 
here, and we think the same thing would be 
true of the working poor. There are a great 
many of the working poor who would not 
take it even if it were offered. 

Senator MILLER. My time is up. I would 
like to ask one more question, just for a fig- 
ure, Mr. Chairman. 

Can you, Mr. Gillman, tell.us how many in 
Iowa are presently eligible to receive food 
stamps and how many are actually receiving 
them? 

Mr. GILLMAN. No, sir; I do not have that 
information with me. I did not come pre- 
pared to supply it. We have about 50 per- 
cent of our public aid people who are recely- 
ing food stamps presently. The exact num- 
ber I do not know. 

The CHarrman. I would suggest, Senator, 
after we have made the rounds of the other 
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Senators, if you have not the information 
you would like, you might ask the Governor 
of your State to meet with you, and I will try 
to provide you with a reporter to get you the 
additional information you want for the 
record. 

Senator Harris. 

Senator Hares. Thank you. 

I won’t take up more time with questions. 
I will simply say to Governor Hearnes and 
the other Governors that we are pleased to 
have you here. 

You have made a meaningful contribu- 
tion to our consideration of this bill. I am 
particularly impressed with what I agree is 
the necessity of the Federalization, total 
Federalization, of this welfare program. 

I do not believe you can bear up under the 
twin and increasing burdens of education 
and welfare. I think we need a uniform sys- 
tem, and if we are going to make the deci- 
sions here, and if there are not going to be 
residence requirements, I can agree with that 
decision, but if we are going to have deci- 
sions like that, why, it seems to me, there 
ought to be a Federal system, 

Secondly, I would say that I am particu- 
larly impressed. also with the suggestion 
made by Governor McCall, in particular, 
about the necessity of coupling in here ex- 
panded work opportunities. It won't do any 
good to talk about putting people to work 
when, as a matter of fact, we have got un- 
employment going up in the country and 
reduced numbers of jobs available to people. 

So I think we really ought to be serious 
about that, the suggestions that have been 
made in this Committee and elsewhere in the 
Senate for expanding employment, and I 
think that needs to be done. 

I appreciate very much what you all have 
had to say. 

Governor Hearnes, Thank you. 

Senator Harris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Jordan. 

Senator Jorpan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Governor Hearnes, and Governors, I want 
to express my appreciation to you for the 
contribution you have made to our testi- 
mony here. I think it has been substantial 
and constructive. 

First of all, the reports that came out from 
your Governors’ Conference to the effect that 
the Governors’ Conference endorsed the Fam- 
ily Assistance Plan, that they endorsed the 
present legislation, but by your own testi- 
mony it seems to me that you,have as many 
misgivings about the present bill as do we 
as members of the Committee. 

As I listened, and I listened very intently 
to all of your testimony, it seems to me I 
detected a common denominator running 
through all the testimony, No. 1, I think, 
we are all agreed, you are all agreed, that 
the present welfare system is very bad. We 
do need reform. I think that was the No. 1 
characteristic of all of the testimony we 
heard. 

The present rate of increases intolerable, 
some. of you said, and statistics do bear that 
out. 

Under the present system the rate of in- 
crease in the welfare load is going up at an 
intolerable rate. 

Most of you said that we should move to- 
ward Federalization of the welfare program 
because of the need for uniformity and the 
fact that the Federal Government stays in 
the driver's seat and called the signals and 
gave the directions, that it should be Feder- 
alized. I call your attention to the fact that 
there is no provision in the present legisla- 
tion that calls for a complete Federal take- 
over, 

You have all agreed, I think, that the em- 
ployables, however they are to be identified, 
should have no alternative but to work. I 
think several] of you stressed that, that we 
must not completely discard the work ethic 
which has stood for the growth of this coun- 
try for so many years. 
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I think you agreed, as I detect from your 
testimony, that we should have some trial 
runs on certain aspects of this legislation 
before its complete implementation. Gov- 
ernor Hearnes was especially vocal in this 
respect. 

Now, some of you have said that, perhaps, 
we should go very slow and we should not 
implement the inclusion of the working poor 
at this time, but that we should concen- 
trate on the existing caseload of people on 
relief to see what we could do there. 

Several of you mentioned that we are go- 
ing too fast too quickly, and since the time 
I was Governor and you are here today as 
Governors, I see that the general problems 
have not changed. 

You said that Governors have many prob- 
lems with HEW in the promulgation of the 
rules that they send out to you, and you 
find it very difficult to live within those rules, 
and sometimes you cannot find whether the 
rules are bottomed on the legislation—I do 
not think you said that, but I draw on my 
own experience for that. 

I am not going to put any questions to 
you directly technically, but I would ask 
this, because I got the impression, as I said, 
that you do not altogether agree with the 
press accounts of your endorsement of the 
present legislation. 

Governor Hearnes, could you tell me how 
many of your Governors would vote if they 
sat up on this side of the table,for the 
House-passed legislation with full imple- 
mentation now? 

Governor Hrarnes. Well, Senator, I think 
those who would read the bill would not be 
for it in its entirety. 

It is a little unfair question to me to speak 
for all of them because immediately someone 
says, ‘Why are you speaking for me? I 
would,” and so on and’so forth, but I can- 
not believe that a Governor who has been 
Governor very long, who has wrestled and 
grappled and fought and clawed and every~ 
thing else with the financial problems that 
we have in our State, and read the bill in its 
entirety, I do not believe would vote for the 
bill, as we see it, at this particular time. 

Governor McCauu, Senator, may I speak on 
that? 

Governor HEARNES. You see, he already 
said I was wrong, but -you asked for my 
opinion. 

Senator Jorpan. Yes. Governor McCall. 

Governor McCautu. Mr, Chairman, we had 
a very concrete example which proved what 
you said is right, Governor, because we made 
an exhaustive analysis of It and talked to 
some other Governors in the West, and we 
are going to have a meeting in Sacramento 
on the weaknesses and deficiencies and mis- 
calculations that were present in that bill, 
and we had every Governor, after he saw our 
release, say, “I wanted to send my team over 
there,” and the President of the National 
Governors’ Conference said, “Go ahead and 
make it 50 States,” so I think on the bill that 
passed the House, very likely, as you say, 
Warren, a Governor who had a good look at 
it, probably every Governor, would not have 
accepted it for immediate implementation, 
and there were people who raised the first 
point, tt was a great charge, that we were a 
stalking horse for Governor Reagan getting 
rid of Mr. Finch, which was not true at all. 

We just did our homework and found out 
it had these deficiencies that were too great. 

Senator Jorpan. I think you did your 
homework, it is evident here today, and it 
is a compliment to you for doing it. 

Governor Hrarnes, Senator, to sum it up, 
if you would have read the newspapers you 
would probably have been for it. If you 
read the bill, you probably would have been 
against it. 

Senator Jorpan. That is a very succinct 
analysis. 

Tell me then, and I will move on here, tell 
me then, most of you have agreed that you 
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need some trial runs. Two of you have vol- 
unteered your States as guinea pigs for trial 
runs, and I suspect others would have sug- 
gested it if it occurred to them, and they 
would have made that offer. 

Tell me, how many of you, if given a 
choice, would vote for it now and test it 
later, and how many of you would test it 
first and vote for it later 

Governor HEARNES. Well, you know my po- 
sition. I would test it first. 

Senator Jorpan. And would go for it later? 

Governor Hearnes. I do not know. That is 
according to how the testing goes, whether 
I would vote for it. 

Senator Jorpan. Well, you would consider 
it later. 

Governor HEARNES. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jorpan. Who else wants to speak 
to that question? 

Governor Honron. Senator, I would like 
to say—— 

Senator Jorpan. Governor Holton. 

Governor Hoxton. I am Linwood Holton. 
I would vote for it if I were up there, and I 
have the only alternative you describe, that 
is the House-passed version or nothing else 
because it does have some of the incentives 
built in. 

It does, I think, have the overall trend. It 
would help the overall trend of increasing 
costs to come down. In this area of aid to de- 
pendent children our experience between 
1966 and 1970 was an increase of 176 percent 
under the present law. That is what Iam wor- 
ried about, that increase, that rate of in- 
crease, has got to be reduced, and I think 
that the House-passed version has those work 
incentives. 

I am sorry Senator Talmadge has gone be- 
cause I do not quite understand what he 
means by saying that the bill does not have 
work incentives. 

It picks up new people, which I happen to 
think is proper. It picks up the working 
poor; it has a 50 percent tax as opposed to 
the present 100 percent tax on any private 
earnings. That would apply to any of the 
people who are not now employed, who are 
simply on welfare, and if they got into the 
workfare and started making some earn- 
ings that incentive would apply to them. 

For every dollar they earned from private 
sources, they would get 50 cents of it. Today 
they do not get any of it because it is taken 
right out of welfare. 

Also I would not’ vote for putting it into 
effect pursuant to what I understand is Sen- 
ator Ribicoff’s amendment, and considering 
it later. I do not see that you are precluded, 
by passing it now, from considering it later. 

You look at the test, and if you want to 
make the amendments, you can do it at that 
time. 

I think, Senator, that it is critical that we 
get a bill. lam not willing to take any bill. 

Senator Jordan. I am glad you corrected 
that because you left that impression that 
you would take any bill. i 

Governor HoLTON. Well, Governor Hearnes 
said that; I want to correct that. I am not 
willing to take any bill. I do think the pres- 
ent bill, as passed by the House, and if you 
gentlemen could amend it further to provide 
more work incentives for those who are not 
presently employed, that is where your lack 
of incentive is, the only incentive there is 
is to register, and if you can figure out some 
way to create some incentive there for those 
who are able, to work, then, fine. 

But you are looking at a relatively small 
category because those who are able, accord- 
ing to the statistics, are small. Many of them 
are mothers, I think they would like to work. 
Their problem is day care centers and there 
you may want to beef that up some. 

Governor Licur. Senator—— 

Senator JORDAN. Yes. 

Governor Licut. I do not want to interrupt, 
of course, Implicit in your question is that 
we either have this bill or no bill at all. 
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I would like to believe that ‘that is not 
the case. Moreover, I would like to take the 
position that the Governors have never sup- 
ported, as I understand it, the President's 
proposal at the Governors’ Conference. 

The position of the Governors which they 
have taken, the position that I urge upon the 
Senate and the House, is that built into this 
bill should be a more realistic floor or ceil- 
ing, however you put it, plus an eventual 
recognition of a phased takeover by the 
Federal Government, and if you were to say 
to me, is this bill the bill you want, I, by all 
the best figures I can determine, feel that it 
would not be very meaningful or helpful to 
the State of Rhode Island, but I would not 
like to leave here suggesting there is no 
other alternative. 

I would like to believe that the arguments 
that the Governors have made out of years 
of painful experience would make some kind 
of favorable impression upon you so that 
you would look towards a better floor, if 
there has to be one, and an eventual take- 
over. 

Senator JORDAN. That is why we are getting 
your valued experience here. But the merits 
of this bill, as they came from the house, 
are so fragile that it won't stand another 
trip around the track, and if we have got to 
grab it and grab something now, maybe we 
had better take another look, but we had 
better test it before we implement it. 

Governor Herarnes. Senator, Medicaid—I 
keep coming back to the same thing—is the 
best experience that a Governor could have 
had where Medicaid was rushed into, and 
then Congress wanted to take another look, 
and it is not as some would like to propose, 
that you can back up after a bill is in effect 
and people have had a taste of a certain part 
of welfare, to come back and say that you 
cannot have it any more. 

I talked to Governor Rockeféller many 
times on the corrections he had to make in 
New York on this Medicaid provision, and it 
is just not that easy. I would rather for them 
not to have it than to have it and then take 
it way from them, is what I am trying to say. 

Governor McCatu. In answer, Senator, and 
Mr. Chairman, to your question, so far as 
Oregon is concerned with the suggestions we 
made for amendment, if those were met, and 
those problems were’ met, maybe not in the 
precise way we suggested, why, then, we 
would take a position we would vote for the 
bill. x 

But we are still saying we have enough 
doubts that were raised that, perhaps, the 
pilot experimentation plant might be a.way 
of getting in so that we go in with our eyés 
open and move along instead of buying a pig 
in a poke. Lam not sure. 

Senator Jorpan. Of course, you understand 
our problem: if we went into conference in- 
corporating ‘every suggestion you made here, 
we still have got an adamant House dedi- 
cated to the bill they passed, so it is conse- 
quently going to end up with a compromise 
some place in between. 

I have a signal that my time is up. I would 
like to hear from the Governor of Iowa, 
please. 

Governor Ray. Senator, sincè I think your 
question was directed to all of us, I would 
like to comment by saying that I think all 
of us have had)some catastrophic experi- 
ences with the Medicaid program, as Gov- 
ernor Hearnes says, but it was a new pro- 
gram, 

Welfare is not a new program. We now all 
agree that the rate we are going at right 
now we are going to bdnkrupt the States, 
we are going down'the wrong direction and 
it has to be turned around. 

If we wait until we find a> bill that is 
satisfactory in all respects in this compli- 
cated area to all of us, satisfactory to every- 
one, we will never have a bill, and it would 
seern to me that our purpose in appearing 


here and in our purpose in taking your time 
to listen to us is to find ways in which the 
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bill which is: before you might be altéred 
or changed or modified so that it would be 
a workable bill, 

I think all of us would agree, as the Presi- 
dent, I think, has said, if it can be done on 
a trial basis this made some sense. But in 
any event, I think, it is terribly important 
that we'start the change that comes about, 
whether it be through this bill or some 
other bill. This seems to be the one right 
now that has the momentum. 

The CHARMAN. I would just like to docu- 
ment what Governor Hearnes said, he may 
not have the figures in mind, that Medicaid 
amendment was sold to us in 1965 on the 
theory that it would go to cost $238 million 
a year, that is Federal money, that would 
be the Federal costs. 

This year, and mind you, every amend- 
ment we have put on there has been not to 
increase the costs but for the purpose of 
holding them down ever since that time, 
and this is the year 1970, and in this year 
the costs are $2,650,000,000, and the States 
are having to match that money. I see the 
Governor nodding. 

Governor HEARNES. We do. 

The CHARMAN. That is the kind of thing, 
if I were you as a Governor, I would sort 
of be careful about, and coming in here 
and asking for a program where it looks as 
though you are going to get some help, and 
by the time you get through you are having 
to match all of this, with the courts telling 
you, yoware having to put people on the rolls 
you do not want to put on, where it is cost- 
ing ten’ times what it is estimated to cost, 
even though we are trying to pass laws, 
trying to keep the costs down. 

Senator Byrd. 

Senator BYRD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to join with the Committee in wel- 
coming the Governors this morning. 

I think it has been a most helpful session. 
I was most interested in Governor Hearnes’ 
testimony and in the questions put by Sen- 
ator Jordan. Many of the questions that Sen- 
ator Jordan directed to the witnesses are 
questions which came to my mind, so I will 
not repeat them, but I would like to say to 
Governor Hearnes that. his testimony is a 
breath of fresh air to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

I have been listening to testimony on this 
bill before this Committee for four or five 
months, and I think Governor Hearnes is 
the only person who has ever mentioned the 
importance of the cost factor, and I think 
that is a vitally important factor. 

Until this.morning most witnesses consid- 
ering this bill had neglected that aspect of 
the bill entirely. So, Governor Hearnes, I 
want to commend you for focusing attention 
on what I think is a vitally important factor. 

I think it is well at this point that the 
record show that the Federal costs for wel- 
fare for fiscal 1970 were $4.4 billion. It is 
estimated by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, that if this bill is enacted 
in its present form the costs for welfare, Fed- 
eral costs for welfare, for fiscal 1972, will be 
$11.8 billion. 

Now, the Senator from Virginia has not 
made a decision on this bill, and I am keep- 
ing uncommitted on it. 

I think our present system must be 
changed, it is outdated, it needs to be mod- 
ernized. But in any changes that we make 
I think it is very important that they be for 
the better and not for the worse, because this 
country must live for a long time with what- 
ever legislation this Congress ‘adopts in re- 
gard to welfare. 

I was interested also to learn this morning 
that the Governors’ Conference, as I under- 
stand it, did not specifically endorse H.R. 
16311. Tam correct in that; am I not, Gov- 
ernor Hearnes? 

Governor HEARNES. Yes. Let the record show 
I am saying no, they did not. I am shaking 
my head and it is hard to show on the record. 
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Senator BYRD: I thank the distinguished 
Governor. 

I notice that Governor Hearnes says on 
page four of his statement that workability 
of the entire new welfare program is still 
to be proved, and most certainly that is an 
accurate statement. 

Then I think there is a great deal of merit, 
Governor, in your feeling that a testing pe- 
riod would be helpful, and after the testing 
period the legislation could be placed into 
effect if positive results are obtained. 

As I understand it, you feel that before em- 
barking on @ program which the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. Rich- 
ardson stated before this Committee would 
be, is, both imaginative and costly; before 
doing that it would be'well to have a pilot 
project and to do some testing to be certain 
that we are on sound ground; is that 
basically your position? 

Governor HEARNES. Yes, sir; and I do not 
know how the test would be undertaken, 
but I would hope that it would be overseen 
by people who, either the staff of the Sen- 
ate or the House—in other words, they have 
had tests from HEW which they said worked 
in other States, which I disagreed and ‘said 
they would not work in my State, and yet 
they said it worked, so I am not up here as 
an anti-HEW, please don’t get me wrong on 
that, Mr. Chairman. 

I just believe there is a viewpoint in one 
Place that is not always shared in another, 
is what I am trying to.say in as nice a way 
as I can. 

Senator Brrp. I want to say again that I 
have not made @ decision on this bill. I want 
to work with the Committee. 

We hope that some reasonable program 
could be developed to modernize our pres- 
ent welfare system. I think the testimony of 
the Governors this morning has been most 
helpful, and I thank you for being here. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate your statements 
here today. If this thing is to'be tried, if we 
are to this, or some alternatives to it, 
I believe it well to keep in mind that there 
are certain people who, in all probability, 
will do all they can to keep a good man from 
working. 

We have the National Welfare Rights 
organization in here a year or so ago pulling 
a sit-down strike in this Committee room 
protesting against the proposal that people 
be asked’to accept work or training, and I 
assume any plan whereby we try to put peo- 
ple to work will have their active effort. to 
see that it does not work, to try to make it 
unpopular. 

That group in some cities, such as mine, 
Iam told, passed the word that people were 
not to be counted for census purposes and 
not to cooperate with the Census takers. 

They would go all out for their program, 
I would assume. They will do whatever they 
can to defeat any effort to put welfare recip- 
ients to work. 

But some of us are concerned about the 
proposed costs, in addition to the Senator, 
éven though I must say it is not the $4 bil- 
lion that shakes this Senator up as much 
as some of the alternatives. 

For example, we will be.offered a proposal 
to raise that $1600 to $3600. That would put 
76 million Americans on the welfare rolls, 
and we will be offered the welfare rights 
proposal before this is over with to raise 
$1600 to $5500. I am told that would put 
approximately 70 percent of the people in 
the United States on the welfare rolls. 

I would like to ask you Governors if you 
are in suport of those two proposals. 

Governor, HEARNES. Well, I might in 1973; 
Senator, D will be out of office then, but 
right now, no, sir. I do not think any—seri- 
ously, I do not bélieve any—Governor would 
be thinking in terms of those figures. 

Governor Ray. I was just going to say, Mr. 
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Chairman, which might be digressing for a 
moment, that in our State we do have a 
requirement that mothers identify the 
fathers, but I just wanted you to know, being 
one who believes that daddies ought to sup- 
port kiddies, if you have any proposed legis- 
lation that will help in this regard, I want to 
support it. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much, 
gentlemen. 

Well now, if any of you, as you may very 
well want to, would like to provide some- 
thing to comment on or add to questions or 
answers that have appeared or have occurred 
to you while you were here, we will be glad 
to have that for the record. 

I would like to point out that the last 
appearance of a panel from the Governors’ 
Conference was on the tax reform bill which 
was on the proposal of taxing State and 
municipal bonds, and I think the first vote 
in the Committee was, I believe, a unanimous 
vote to go along with you, or almost unani- 
mous, to accept the recommendation of the 
Governors’ Conference in that regard. So that 
where the Conference was unanimous, I think 
you received an almost unanimous vote of 
approval of the Committee. 

I do not think that you are completely 
unanimous in what you are recommending 
today, but I think you have given us some 
very fine ideas and some very fine sugges- 
tions, and we very much appreciate your 
appearance here today. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I want to repeat again, that if 
these statements by the Governors con- 
stitute an endorsement of the family as- 
sistance plan, I hope they never try to 
endorse a bill of which I am a sponsor. 
There is no question that the Governors 
made very strong arguments against the 
bill. I would like to read excerpts from 
the testimony, and Senators can draw 
their own conclusions. When Governor 
Hearnes, who was chairman of the Gov- 
ernors Conference, was testifying before 
the Finance Committee he made the fol- 
lowing statement in answer to a ques- 
tion by Senator Jorpan as to his posi- 
tion on H.R. 16311: 

Governor Hrearnes. Senator, to sum it up, 
if you would have read the newspapers you 
would probably have been for it. If you read 
the bill, you probably would have been 
against it. 

Senator Jorpan. That is a very succinct 
analysis. 

Tell me, then, and I will move on here, tell 
me then, most of you have agreed that you 
need some trial runs. Two of you have volun- 
teered your States as guinea pigs for trial 
runs, and I suspect others would have sug- 
gested it if it occurred to them, and they 
would have made that offer. 

Tell me, how many of you, if given a choice, 
would vote for it now and test it later, and 
how many of you would test it first and vote 
for it later? 

Governor Hrarnes. Well, you know my 
position. I would test it first. 


Later, as appearing on page 3390 of 
the committee hearings there appears 
the following colloquy between Senator 
Byrp of Virginia and Governor Hearnes: 

Senator Byrd. I was interested also to 
learn this morning that the Governors’ Con- 
ference, as I understand it, did not spe- 
cifically endorse H.R. 16311. I am correct 
in that, am I not, Governor Hearnes? 

Governor HEarRNEs. Yes, Let record show 
I am saying no, they did not. I am shaking 
my head and it is hard to show on the record. 


That is the so-called endorsement of 
the bill that the Senator from New York 
is explaining. 
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For example, I read from page 3380 
and 3381 of the testimony of Goverors 
Hearnes and McCall in answer to ques- 
tions by Senator Jorpan. If the Senator 
from Louisiana will yield for that pur- 
pose I would like to put this in the 
Recorp because I think it important that 
this record be clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will entertain a unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
read the testimony of these two Gover- 
nors as appearing on pages 3280 and 
3281 of the committee hearings: 


Senator Jorpan. I am not going to put 
any questions to you directly technically, but 
I would ask this, because I got the impres- 
sion, as I said, that you do not altogether 
agree with the press accounts of your en- 
dorsement of the present legislation. 

Governor Hearnes, could you tell me how 
many of your Governors would vote if they 
sat up on this side of the table for the 
House-passed legislation with full imple- 
mentation now? 

Governor HEaRNEs. Well, Senator, I think 
those who would read the bill would not be 
for it in its entirety. 

It is a little unfair question to me to 
speak for all of them because immediately 
someone says, “Why are you speaking for me? 
I would,” and sọ on and so forth, but I can- 
not believe that a Governor who has been a 
Governor very long, who has wrestled and 
grappled and fought and clawed and every- 
thing else with the financial problems that 
we have in our State, and read the bill in its 
entirety, I do not believe would vote for the 
bill, as we see it, at this particular time. 

Governor McCatu, Senator, may I speak on 
that? 

Governor Hrearnes. You see, he already said 
I was wrong, but you asked for my opinion. 

Senator JORDAN, Yes. Governor McCall. 

Governor McCatu. Mr. Chairman, we had 
& very concrete example which proved what 
you said is right, Governor, because we made 
an exhaustive analysis of it and talked to 
some other Governors in the West, and we 
are going to have a meeting in Sacramento 
on the weaknesses and deficiencies and mis- 
calulations that were present in that bill, 
and we had every Governor, after he saw our 
release, say, “I wanted to send my team over 
there,” and the President of the National 
Governors’ Conference said, “Go ahead and 
make it 50 States,” so I think on the bill that 
passed the House, very likely, as you say, 
Warren, a Governor who had a good look at 
it, probably every Governor, would not have 
accepted it for immediate implementation, 
and there were people who raised the first 
point, it was a great charge, that we were 
a stalking horse for Governor Reagan getting 
rid of Mr. Finch, which was not true at all. 

We just did our homework and found out 
it had these deficiencies that were too great. 

Senator Jorpan. I think you did your 
homework, it is evident here today, and it 
is a compliment to you for doing it. 


I next quote from the testimony of 
the Governor of Rhode Island, Governor 
Licht, as appearing on page 3367. Sena- 
tor MILLER had just asked him a ques- 
tion: 


Governor Licut. I do not want to persist 
in the dialogue because really there are other 
Governors, and I do not want to abuse my 
privilege here, but to respond quickly to 
that by saying if, in fact, the family assist- 
ance plan here was at a level higher than 
the $1600 and did not, for example, partici- 
pate with us on the supplementation of 30 
percent but on a higher basis, and if, in fact, 
the Federal Government did not require that 
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the father be out of the house to participate 
in the supplementation at all, and if there 
was a meaningful participation with a look 
to the future for Federal takeover then, of 
course, we could see some meaningful re- 
sults out of this bill. 

But I cannot come down to this Finance 
Committee and say to you that I will sup- 
port a bill—not that you need that from 
me—but what I am suggesting is that I can- 
not say that knowing what our welfare costs 
are, and knowing that when you put this bill 
into effect it is not going to be meaningful 
for Rhode Island at all. 

Senator MILLER. I appreciate that response 
very much. You put your finger on one of the 
problems that several of us have here with 
the bill as it now stands. 


I am reading some of the quotations of 
these Governors, and I strongly recom- 
mend that my friend from New York 
read the whole transcript because I think 
he will reach the same conclusion I did. 
If one just reads beyond press releases 
from the White House bragging about 
the measure and reads the bill he will 
reach a different conclusion. It is inter- 
esting that most of those who have read 
the bill are fearful that they cannot 
support it. 

I quote further from the statement of 
Governor Hearnes. Governor Hearnes 
was the chairman of the Governor’s Con- 
ference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to interrupt, but I wonder if the 
Senator would mind putting the marked 
copy into the Record. I did not know he 
was going to read it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Well, I 
can read these at another time. Rather 
than put it in the Recorp, I would like 
Senators to hear it. The statements of 
these Governors were certainly not an 
endorsement. I realize I am speaking 
on the time of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, and he has been patient. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle appearing in the Washington Post of 
Friday, September 11, 1970, entitled 
“Governors Wary of Nixon Welfare Bill” 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 11, 1970] 
GOVERNORS WARY OF NIXON WELFARE BILL 
(By Ken Ringle) 

The chairman of the National Governor’s 
Conference yesterday denied reports that the 
conference endorsed President Nixon’s wel- 
fare programs. 

Gov. Warren F. Hearnes of Missouri testi- 
fied before the Senate Finance Committee 
at the last scheduled hearings on the Fam- 
ily Assistance Plan. 

Committee Chairman Russell B. Long (D- 
La.) doesn’t want to hold any more hearings 
on the FAP, because the Democrats plan to 
bring the bill to the Senate floor by Oct. 2. 
Other committee members want to hear 
more testimony, and there may be time after 
the scheduled Social Security hearings end 
Sept. 23. 

Hearnes told the committee that the FAP 
“is a step toward the position supported by 
the governors” at their Lake of the Ozarks 
meeting last month, but said reports that 
the conference had endorsed the present FAP 
bill were incorrect. 

WANTS UNIFORMITY 

“Anyone who has read the bill all the way 
through would vote against it as it now 
stands,” said Hearnes. 
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“It does not strike at the root of the prob- 
lem, which is to try to bring about uniform- 
ity in application of the (welfare) laws and 
the rules so there can be equal treatment 
of the poor, irrespective of their geographic 
location. 

“This can only be achieved by full federal 
financing and full federal direction.” 

Hearnes was flanked by Govs. Robert D. 
Ray of Iowa, Linwood Holton of Virginia, 
Frank Licht of Rhode Island and Tom McCall 
of Oregon, as he testified on the House- 
passed FAP bill, which President Nixon has 
called the most important piece of domestic 
legislation in his program. 

The measure would generally provide for 
a minimum income of $1,600 for a family of 
four, standardize payment and eligibility pro- 
cedures nationwide and provide “work incen- 
tives” requiring welfare recipients to register 
at an employment agency or sign up for vo- 
cational training as a condition to receiving 
aid. 

HOLTON FOR IT 


The governors, however, said the bill 
doesn’t go far enough in any of those areas. 
Worst of all, they said, it continues to make 
the states partly responsible financially for 
programs over which they have no direct 
control. 

The only governor urging passage of the 
present bill was Holton, who said “the rate 
of increase in the cost of the present wel- 
fare system . . . has the smaller cities 
against the financial wall.” 

The FAP bill, while not perfect in other 
respects, would at least relieve that “intoler- 
able” situation, he said. 

“I urge you to report out a bill; let us get 
something,” he said. “We have no means to 
handle the financial bankruptcy of the 
cities,” 

The other governors, however, called first 
for stronger work incentives, an increase in 
the $1,600 minimum income and general 
caution in expanding the coverage of the 
plan too quickly. 

Money the administration would spend to 
extend the welfare system to some 14 mil- 
lion additional persons, mostly the working 
poor, “could be used to better advantage in 
shoring up other aspects of the bill,” 
Hearnes said. 

“It occurs to me that the administration 
has simply picked a figure out of the air— 
some $4.1 billion—and attempts to compress 
too many major and costly reforms into 
this figure,” he said. 

Rhode Island’s Licht, while calling wel- 
fare reform long overdue, was similarly 
skeptical about specifics of the Nixon plan. 

“I must suggest,” he said, “that to rec- 
ognize a national responsibility without 
meaningful standards and without sufficient 
funding is simply to espouse another ideal 
without giving it substance and without 
assuming an obligation to carry it through.” 

“You seem to have as many misgivings 
about this bill as the members of this com- 
mittee,” said Sen. Everett B. Jordan (D- 
N.C.). “If the merits of this bill are so 
fragile it won't stand another trip around 
the track, then we better take another look 
at it.” 

Long questioned the governors on their 
feelings about including in the bill a pro- 
vision he favors requiring unmarried moth- 
ers to name the fathers of their children. 

Hearnes said the women sometimes can- 
not tell who the father is. 

“Tt occurs to me,” boomed Long, “that we 
could ask them for their best guess!” 

Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr., in a speech at his 
campaign kick-off last night in Richmond, 
expressed a number of misgivings about the 
Administration plan. 

He said it should include more work in- 
centives, expressed fear that the guaranteed 
income level would continually increase, 
said it would contribute to inflation and 
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warned that it would add extensively to the 
number of families on welfare. 

“I'm not yet convinced we can reverse the 
trend toward a welfare state by increasing 
the number of people on welfare. . .,” he 
said. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I also ask 
unanimous consent that a letter received 
by me today from Governor Ellington of 
Tennessee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘TENNESSEE EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Nashville, September 8, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Wurms: I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of a brief analysis of the 
proposed Family Assistance Act (H.R. 16311), 
prepared by my staff in the Office of Urban 
and Federal Affairs, with the assistance of 
the Department of Public Welfare and the 
Department of Public Health. 

Should this proposed Act be enacted in its 
present form it will have far-reaching effects 
on the budget and revenues of the State of 
Tennessee. As studies by many states con- 
firm, the burden of these new demands would 
impose upon State financial resources is un- 
certain. Our analysis, likewise, has indicated 
that the probable additional cost to the State 
of Tennessee could range between $7 million 
and $20 million in the first year. We are dis- 
turbed that the ambiguities in the proposed 
programs preclude more precise analysis. 

Your attention is directed to the discus- 
sion in the staff report of possible costs in 
the areas of medical assistance benefits, 
manpower training and employment services, 
and the adult assistance categories. It would 
seem that Congress might give attention to 
reinforcing the security clause of Section 502 
to the effect that the Federal Government as- 
sume all of the states’ future public assist- 
ance expenditures in excess of their Fiscal 
1971 spending for those purposes. 

You are aware, I am sure, that the legis- 
lation before you increases the responsibili- 
ties of the states while actually decreasing 
their participation in policy-making. If the 
Federal Government is to exercise more and 
more authority, it should, in our view, be 
willing to accept a commensurate portion of 
responsibility. I, therefore, continue to feel 
that the Federal Government should totally 
fund the public assistance system in the 
United States. The states cannot continue 
to be bound by criteria and standards which 
are established externally without due con- 
sultation. A public welfare system which 
diminishes the authority of the states while 
increasing our responsibilities is wholly un- 
acceptable. 

In light of the many uncertainties of the 
proposed legislation—which I understand are 
also of serious concern to other states which 
have evaluated the bill—it would seem to me 
that a two-year trial of the system in se- 
lected states would be more desirable than 
immediate implementation of the programs 
authorized by the proposed Act. 

I trust that the attached report will be of 
assistance to you in your evaluation of the 
proposed welfare reforms and in your delib- 
erations in committee and on the floor. If I 
can be of further assistance, please call on 
me. 

Sincerely, 
BUFORD ELLINGTON. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
read just two paragraphs from the let- 
ter of the Governor of Tennessee. 


Would the Senator from New York 
call this an endorsement? 
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Should this p: Act be enacted in its 
present form it will have far-reaching effects 
on the budget and revenues of the State of 
Tennessee. As studies by many states con- 
firm, the burden these new demands would 
impose upon State financial resources is un- 
certain. Our analysis, likewise, has indicated 
that the probable additional cost to the 
State of Tennessee could range between $7 
million and $20 million in the first year. We 
are disturbed that the ambiguities in the 


proposed programs preclude more precise 
analysis. 


The whole letter will be in the RECORD, 
but let me read this further paragraph: 

In light of the many uncertainties of the 
proposed legislation—which I understand are 
also of serious concern to other states which 
have evaluated the bill—it would seem to 
me that a two-year trial of the system in 
selected states would be more desirable than- 
immediate implementation of the programs 
authorized by the proposed Act. 


This letter is by Governor Ellington, 
Governor of the State of Tennessee. I 
asked that it be printed in the RECORD 
in line with the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Louisiana, but I shall dis- 
cuss it later. 

I do not question the sincerity of the 
Senator from New York. I can under- 
stand his interest in the bill because it 
would bail the State of New York out of 
$60 million or $80 million of its cost of 
welfare. Perhaps from the standpoint of 
a relief bill for the State of New York 
it would be justified, but from the stand- 
point of the taxpayers as a whole Iam not 
sure it is a good piece of legislation. I 
shall say more about that later. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 30 seconds to reply? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I rose to point out that 
the statements made by the Governors 
were not slashing criticisms. I made no 
statement of endorsement by New York 
or otherwise. New York and other States 
with enormous populations need relief in 
the welfare situation, which is essential 
to the welfare of the country, and I shall 
be glad to debate it and will not be de- 
terred from debating the subject by the 
epithet of its being a New York endorse- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish we had more time on this. 
It is just beginning to get interesting. It 
is just as important as the farm bill, but 
I conclude at this time after pointing out 
one example. In New York State a fam- 
ily of four on welfare with no income 
would, if the bill is enacted as amended 
by the administration, have an income of 
$6,210. If the same individual gets a job 
in private employment and earns $7,000 
a year he would end up with only $6,209 
after taxes, or $1 less than if he had 
stayed on relief. On the other hand, if he 
worked a little less and reduced his earn- 
ings to $6,000 instead of $7,000 he could 
increase his income—cash, food stamps, 
and so forth—to just over $7,500. The 
or he works the more he has under this 

If that is called a work incentive pro- 
gram that is not the mathematics we use 
in our State. 

One additional point, and I will con- 


clude for tonight. The bill now before our 
committee would add 14 million more to 
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our welfare rolls} andit would more than 
double the cost of the present welfare 
system. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1970 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 18546) to estab- 
lish. improved programs for the benefit 
of producers and consumers of dairy 
products, wool, wheat, feed grains, cot- 
ton, and other commodities, to extend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
a prepared statement which I expect to 
read at this time. Before proceeding with 
the statement, I wish to point out that 
there are several typographical and cleri- 
cal errors in the committee amendment, 
In addition, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has suggested that the 32-cent ad- 
vance payment for corn be reduced pro- 
portionately if the required set-aside is 
less than 20 percent. 

That was what was really intended by 
the Department and the committee, as I 
shall indicate by a memorandum T re- 
ceived from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. I send to the desk a series of amend- 
ments designed to correet these errors 
and make the change proposed by the 
Department. 

I ask unanimous consent that- these 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute be 
adopted en bloc; and that the committee 
amendment as thus amended be con- 
sidered as original text for the purpose 
of further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, the amend- 
ments are considered and agreed to en 
blec as requested) 

Mr. Ellender's amendments, agreed to 
en bloc, are as follows: 

On page 58, line 8, after “set-aside acreage” 
insert “or” required diversion”. 

On page 61, line 22, strike “ninety days 
later” and insert “within ninety days”. 

aie page 63, line 20, strike “13” and insert 

"on page 68, line 15, strike “the 1971 wheat 
program” and insert “each of the 1971 
through 1973 wheat programs”. 

On page 68, line 20, strike “the 1971 crop 
of wheat” and insert “such program”. 

On page 68, line 24, strike “wheat” and 
insert “program”, 

On page 80, line 24, after the period, insert 
closing quotation marks. 

On page 85, line 17, strike “403” and in- 
sert “404”, 

On page 91, line 2, after the period insert 
“The Secretary shall make not less than 50 
per) centum of any’ payments under this 
subsection to producers within sixty days fol- 
lowing, signup for the program.” 

On page 94, line 18, after the period add the 
following: “If the set-aside in effect under 
subsection (c) is less than twenty per 
centum of the feed grain basè, the prelimi- 
nary payment rate under this subsection 
shall be reduced proportionately.” 

On page 95, line 7, after “(1)” insert “the 
preceding sentence shall be inapplicable 
and”, 

On page 102, line 13, strike “or” and insert 
“on”. 

On page 108, line 23, strike “average” and 
insert “acreage”. 

On page 108, line 24, strike “(e) (4) (1) 
(A)*> and insert “(e) (4) (A)". 
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On page 123, “line 24, strike out “title” 
and insert “section”. 


Mr, ELLENDER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
feed grain amendment as proposed by 
the Department of Agriculture, relating 
to the lower preliminary payment if 
diversion is less than 20 percent, together 
with the letter of transmittal signed by 
Mr. Clarence D. Palmby, Assistant Sec- 
tary. 

There being no objection, the letter of 
transmittal and the proposed feed grain 
amendment were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, U.S. Senate. 

Desk Mr. CHAIRMAN: The proposed feed 
grain amendment relating to the lower pre- 
liminary payment if diversion is less than 
20% along with an explanation of why this 
change is desirable are attached for your 
consideration. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE D. PALMBY, 
Assistant- Secretary. 


PROPOSED FEED GRAIN AMENDMENT 


There is a provision in both the bills H.R. 
18546 as passed by the House and the Senate 
Agriculture Committees which requires the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make a full pre- 
liminary payment equal to the difference be- 
tween $1.35 and the expected average price 
received by farmers during the first five 
months of the marketing year. This payment 
is to be guaranteed regardless of the size of 
tho required set-aside. 

This provision may not be in the best ‘in- 
terest of sound legislation if because of 
changing conditions of feed grain supply 
and/or demand the Secretary of Agriculture 
did not require at least'a 20 percent required 
set-aside: Under these conditions the pay- 
ment per bushel for not producing feed 
grains would escalate rapidly and program 
Participation would increase proportionately. 
Such increased participation would result in 
(1) more farmers diverting land which would 
have to. be compensated by still lower diver- 
sion percentages and (2) a ‘significant in- 
crease in program costs at a time when 
farmers were being ask to contribute less in) 
terms of idling productive cropland. 

The suggested amendment would allow 
the Secretary of Agriculture to reduce the 
preliminary payment in line with the di- 
version requirement if it is below 20 percent. 
This would not reduce the total price sup- 
port guarantee of the difference between 
$1.35 and the average price received by 
farmers for corn during the first five months 
of the marketing year. 

The suggested amendment is as follows: 

On page 94, line 18, after the period add 
the following: “If the set-aside in effect un- 
der subsection (c) is less than. twenty per 
centum of the feed grain-base, the prelimi- 
nary payment rate under this subsection 
may be reduced proportionately.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the bill 
pending before the Senate provides for a 
farm price support and subsidy program. 
Just as postal subsidies and subsidies 
for education are designed to feed men’s 
and women’s minds, this bill is designed 


to feed and clothe their bodies. 

We have had a farm program for some 
years now. Most Members of the Senate 
now serving were not here when the pro- 
gram which forms the basis of our pres- 
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ent law, began in 1938: They did not have 
the actual and intimate experience which 
I had with the situation which brought 
it into éxistence. 

Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of 
the Senate to permit me to summarize 
some of the events that led up to the 
act. of 1938, and some of the successes 
which have flowed from its enactment. 

Iwas elected a Senator from Louisiana 
in 1936. In that year, the Supreme Court 
declared unconstitutional the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1933, which had 
been passed by the Congress at the re- 
quest of President Roosevelt. It was nec- 
essary for the 75th Congress to enact new 
legislation. 

Before Congress was able to start with 
the drafting of new legislation, efforts 
were made to have rehearings on the Su- 
preme Court decision, but all such at- 
tempts were to no avail. When I came to 
the Senate in January of 1937, I asked 
to be placed on the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, in the hope that I 
could assist in drafting a farm bill, to as- 
sist our producers. 

At that time, Mr. President, I was in- 
formed by the then majority leader of 
the. Senate, the late Senator Joseph 
Robinson from Arkansas, that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry was 
a committee much in demand. At first he 
refused to put me on that committee; but 
after awhile, he finally consented. 

Mr. President, this committee, as I 
have said, was one on which every new 
Senator, or even Senators who were serv- 
ing, asked to be placed because of its im- 
portance, Since the 88th Congress, how- 
ever, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has acted to reduce its member- 
ship from 17 to 15, and then from 15 to 
13 members, in order to make the com- 
mittee more active. 

Mr. President, this committee is one 
of great importance, and we have before 
us today a very important bill. I urge 
Senators to read excerpts from the com- 
mittee report appearing on pages 3, 4, 5, 
and 6, of Senate Report No. 91-1154, 
which in substance indicate the great 
progress that has been made in agricul- 
ture since the act of 1938 became law. 

To show the committee’s contribution 
I want to point out some of the impor- 
tant legislation that we have sponsored 
over the years. 

On February 16, 1938, the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 was en- 
acted, It provided mandatory support at 
52 to 75 percent of parity for corn, 
wheat, and cotton; permissive supports 
for others—CCC already had permissive 
authority under its charter—parity pay- 
ments for corn, wheat, tobacco, cotton, 
and rice; marketing quotas for tobacco, 
corn, wheat, cotton, and rice; and estab- 
lished the Federal Crop Insurance Cor- 
poration. On April 3, 1941, the AAA of 
1938 was emended to provide mandatory 
support for peanuts at 50 to 75 percent 
of parity. Later, the act of May 26, 1941, 
directed the CCC to make loans on 1941 
crops of rice, tobacco, cotton, corn, and 
wheat at 85 percent of parity. On July 1, 
1941, the Steagall amendment required 
support at not less than 85 percent of 
parity for nonbasic’ commodities for 
which expanded production was re- 
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quested. On December 26, 1941, the act 
of May 26, 1941, was amended to add 
peanuts and extend it to 1943 through 
1946 crops. Later, on October 2, 1942, 
section 8(a) of Stabilization Act of 1942 
directed CCC to make loans at 90 per- 
cent of parity for cotton, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, and peanuts harvested 
after December 31, 1941, and before 2 
years after the end of hostilities—effec- 
tive through 1948 crops. Section 9 raised 
the Steagall amendment minimum sup- 
port. rate to 90 percent of parity and 
continued it for 2 years after the end of 
the war—until December 31, 1948. On 
June 30, 1944, this act increased support 
for cotton harvested after December 31, 
1943, to 9244 percent of parity. The act 
of October 3, 1944, increased cotton sup- 
port rate to 95 percent of parity for crops 
harvested after December 31, 1943, and 
planted prior to January 1, 1945. And on 
July 28, 1945, the act was amended to 
require support for fire-cured tobacco 
at 75 percent of the rate for Burley, and 
support for Virginia sun-cured at 66% 
percent of the Burley rate. 
POSTWAR YEARS, 1949-50 


On July 3, 1948, the Agricultural Act 
of 1948 provided price support at 90 per- 
cent of parity for 1949 crops of basic 
commodities, corn, cotton, peanuts, rice, 
tobacco; wheat, and the 1949 production 
of the Steagall commodities, hogs, chick- 
ens, eggs, and milk. Provided price sup- 
port on the, 1949 production of the 
Steagall commodities, dry beans, dry 
peas, turkeys, soybeans, flaxseed, pea- 
nuts for oil, American-Egyptian cotton, 
potatoes, and sweet potatoes at not less 
than 60 percent of the parity or com- 
parable pricé and not higher than the 
1948 level. Provided price support for 
wool marketed through June 30, 1950, 
at 42.3 cents per pound. Provisions for 
subsequent crops of basics at 60 to 90 
percent of parity was superseded by the 
1949 act. On October 31, 1949, the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 provided support 
and for milk and butterfat at 75 to 90 
percent of parity, minimum being fixed 
on basis of supply percentage..1950 crops 
of basics were to be supported at 90 per- 
cent of parity if marketing quotas not 
disapproved. In effect, required support 
for wool at 90 percent of parity. Man- 
datory support for tung nuts, honey, and 
potatoes at 60 to 90 percent of parity 
and for milk and butterfat at 75 to 90 
percent. On March 31, 1950, potato sup- 
port prohibited unless marketing quotas 
in effect. 


KOREAN WAR YEARS, 1951-54 


During the Korean war supports were 
kept high to insure adequate supplies. 
Most of the stocks acquired by CCC 
from the 1948 and 1949 crops were 
sold. But for the next decade supplies 
were always to exceed demand and sur- 
pluses accumulated. 

On June 30, 1952, section 106(a) of 
act of June 30, 1952, provided 90 percent 
of parity for the basics while title IV of 
Defense Production Act—price con- 
trols—was in effect—until April 30, 1953. 
POST KOREA AND RECENT YEARS, 1955 TO DATE 

On July 10, 1954, Public Law 480, 83d 


Congress, was enacted. On August 28, 
1954, the Agricultural Act of 1954, pro- 
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viding flexible support—75 to 90—grad- 
ually went into effect for basics—82%2 
to 90 through 1955. Provided for set- 
asides which would not count in deter- 
mining price support leveis, but would 
count for allotments and quotas. In- 
cluded Wool Act of 1954, Repealed au- 
thority for corn marketing quotas. On 
May 28, 1956, the Agricultural Act of 
1956 provided for soil bank, consisting of 
acreage reserve and conservation re- 
serve. On August 28, 1958, the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1958 permitted corn pro- 
ducers to vote out acreage allotments in 
November 25, 1958, referendum. Made 
price support mandatory for the other 
four feed grains relative to corn. Pro- 
vided for choice “A” and “B” cotton pro- 
grams for 1959 and 1960 under which 
lower support was made available to 
farmers choosing an increased allotment. 
Support levels gradually were decreased 
to 65 to 90 percent of parity. On 
March 22, 1961, the emergency 1961 feed- 
grain diversion program was adopted. On 
August 8, 1961, the Agricultural Act of 
1961 provided for 1962 crops of wheat and 
feed grains aimed at diverting acreage. 
On September 27, 1962, the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1962 continued the 
feed grain ‘diversion program for 1963 
and added barley. Beginning in 1964 
the 55-million-acre minimum wheat al- 
lotment-was abolished, and a marketing 
certificate program was provided for 
with marketing quotas. On May 20, 1963, 
the Feed Grain Act of 1963 provided 
acreage diversion program for 1964 and 
1965 feed grain crops. On April 11, 1964, 
the Agricultural Act of 1964 provided 
for equalization payments on cotton to 
handlers or mills. Cotton farmers were 
to receive regular allotments and do- 
mestic allotments with additional price 
support on the domestic allotment. A 
voluntary wheat certificate program and 
land diversion program was provided for 
wheat. On November 3, 1965, the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965 extended 
voluntary wheat certificate program, 
provided for a cotton payment and di- 
version program with payments being 
made to farmers, extended the wool and 
feed grain programs, and provided for 
the cropland adjustment program. Pro- 
vided for class I dairy program. Applied 
in general through 1969. Extended in 
1968 to cover 1970. 

The increase in production, Mr. Presi- 
dent, has been phenomenal. I do not sup- 
pose there is an industry in our Nation 
that has made the progress that has 
been made by American agriculture. 
The facts and figures which. appear in 
the committee report on the bill indi- 
cate this great progress. 

As an example, in 1967, with 6 per- 
cent less land than was producing in 1958 
and 1959, 20 percent more food was pro- 
duced; and in 1969, with 46 million acres 
less than was planted in 1950, 30 per- 
cent more food was produced. 

I am happy to come before this body 
and indicate the progress and the great 
strides that have been made in agricul- 
ture. 

In 1925, we planted 336 million acres 
of land, and, using the productivity per- 
centage base of 1957 to 1959, we pro- 
duced 68 percent of what was produced in 
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1957 and 1959; ‘but in 1964, we produced 
111 percent of what was produced during 
the base period of 1957 to 1959, and in 
1989 we produced 122 percent of produc- 
tion during the base period of 1957 to 
1959. 

Mr. President, that is indicative of 
what this law has done for agriculture. 
It is true that it has cost some money— 
quite a bit of money—but it has built a 
food factory and fiber factory equalled 
by none other in the world, and the Lord 
only knows what the food bill for this 
country would be, in these times, unless 
we had a sufficient amount of food on 
hand to supply all of our people with the 
proper diet and with sufficient fiber. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, we 
have been able to assist many other na- 
tions in providing food and fiber for them 
under the Public Law 480 program; and 
that program is being renewed in this 
bill, together with other programs. 

I wish to emphasize again, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I am very hopeful that Sen- 
ators will take this report home and read 
it- overnight or tomorrow, just to show 
the great progress that has been made in 
agriculture and what it means to’ the 
consumers of this country by way of bet- 
ter food and cheaper food, as I shall in- 
dicate in my prepared statement. 

The need for adequate production of 
farm products is obvious. Humans may 
not live by bread alone, but without it 
they cannot live at all. Without adequate 
food and fiber they cannot think, cannot 
learn, cannot survive. 

To provide food and fiber for all our 
people at reasonable prices, prices they 
can afford to pay, the farmer must pro- 
duce a plentiful supply. To obtain this 
production, the farmer must be provided 
with adequate compensation and protec- 
tion against surplus production. He must 
be able to pay for his seed, his imple- 
ments, all the materials that go into pro- 
duction, including his hired labor as well 
as his own. 

Agricultural production is divided 
among many producers. The more units 
each produces at any given price, the 
greater is his total return. The incentive 
for each is to produce as much as pos- 
sible, so that without controls and with 
adequate production facilities, an un- 
manageable surplus is likely to be pro- 
duced. Since individual farmers cannot 
control prices, such surpluses result in 
lower prices than are reasonable. Farm- 
ers use up their machinery, mine their 
farms, and migrate to the city; and soon 
production facilities are inadequate, 
prices to consumers rise, and many suffer 
hardship. Moreover, since farmers can- 
not control the elements and since con- 
sumers cannot afford a shortage, farm 
production must be planned so as to pro- 
duce just a little too much. This little 
extra—which really assures the people 
of the Nation an abundance at reason- 
able prices—must either be stored or ex- 
ported. Prior to 1961, surpluses gradu- 
ally increased, and they were stored at 
tremendous costs to the taxpayer and 
were permitted to dangle over the market 
thereby depressing prices. 

Without adequate compensation, farm- 
ers could not afford to continue to spend 
over $38 billion for goods and services 
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used in production and another $12 bil- 
lion for food, clothing, and other con- 
sumer items. In 1966, farmers bought $4.9 
billion worth of tractors, machinery, 
equipment, and motor vehicles. They 
spend over $4 billion yearly for fuel, lu- 
bricants, and maintenance of vehicles 
and machinery. Without these purchases, 
the general economy would suffer. 

To look back a few years to see what 
can happen in the absence of a good 
farm program, realized net income of 
farmers declined from about $9.5 billion 
in 1919 to about $3.9 billion in 1921, then 
to $2.9 billion in 1931, and finally to $1.9 
billion in 1932. Wheat sold for 32 cents a 
bushel in 1932 and cotton for 4.62 cents 
per pound. Beef cattle prices fell to 4.25 
cents per pound, and hog prices to 3.34 
cents per pound. Corn prices were at 29 
cents per bushel. In 1929 came the stock 
market crash, which carried the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Index from 364.9 down 
to 62.7. Unemployment reached 4,639,000 
in October 1930 and by early 1933 was 
more than 13 million. Exports declined 
from $5,241,000,000 in 1929 to $1,611,000,- 
000 in 1932. Imports declined from 
$4,399,000,000 in 1929 to $1,323,000,000 in 
1932. People no longer had the good 
things of life. Indeed, they no longer had 
the necessities. It was a time of suicides, 
breadlines, and general distress. 

Out of that chaos came the farm pro- 
gram, the Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, minimum wages 
and 40-hour week legislation for most 
workers—except farmers—and other 
measures designed to restore the econ- 
omy and prevent a repetition of that ter- 


rible debacle. During the thirties, under 
the ever-normal granary program, farm 
prices were supported, plentiful supplies 
were produced, and stocks were built up 
as the country gradually recovered from 
the depression. With the advent of World 
War IJ, these stocks were used up, and a 
combination of price supports and con- 
trols were used to keep prices to consum- 
ers down while obtaining expanded pro- 
duction and assuring farmers against 
sharp cuts in production and prices when 
the war should end. I am proud to say 
that I participated in the enactment of 
all these laws. The wartime consumer 
subsidy was $2.1 billion. After the war, 
stocks built up gradually to burdensome 
levels. In the sixties we were concerned 
with working off these stocks, taking land 
out of production, and cutting Govern- 
ment costs of carrying stocks. 

In 1961, the carryover of feed grains 
had reached a total of 85 million tons. 
This is now down to a manageable 47 
million tons. Wheat stocks totaled 1.4 
billion bushels, now down to 880 million 
bushels. Cotton carryover in 1966 totaled 
16.6 million bales, now down to 5.7 million 
bales. To reduce these supplies while still 
holding production in line with needs has 
been costly indeed. From July 1, 1961, 
through June 30, 1970, the cost of the 
wheat program, including the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, was $14.1 bil- 
lion, the feed grain program $13.3 billion, 
and the cotton program $7.6 billion. 
These data are from “Reports of Finan- 
cial Condition, Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration,” and cover all costs including 
price support and related programs, Pub- 
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lic Law 480, direct payments to produc- 
ers, and CCC export credit sales. 

Now that supplies are down, our ob- 
jective is to minimize Government costs 
to assure adequate production, prevent 
the buildup of surplus, and maintain 
about 50 to 60 million acres of cropland 
in noncrop use so that they do not con- 
tribute to surplus production but are 
available when additional production is 
needed. These programs have worked so 
well that many now take a plentiful sup- 
ply of food and clothing for granted and 
feel secure in the belief that another de- 
pression cannot occur. Many young peo- 
ple have never known shortages or de- 
pressions. They are only dimly aware 
that there are other countries which are 
perennially short of food or fiber or both, 
and which experience periods of feast 
and periods of famine. In 1969, the 
American consumer spent only 16.5 per- 
cent of his take home pay for food, while 
the West European spends 25 to 30 per- 
cent of his income for food, the Russian 
spends 45 to 50 percent, and the Asian 
pays 75 to 80 percent. I repeat, ours is 
16.5 percent of the worker’s take-home 
pay. Not only do Americans spend less of 
their income for food, but they eat much 
better than ever before. They eat 5.4 per- 
cent more livestock products, 42 percent 
more poultry, and 35 percent more beef 
than 10 years ago. To demonstrate how 
well the average worker has fared under 
the farm program during the past 23 
years, we might consider the fact that 
from 1946 to 1969 prices received by 
farmers rose only 19 percent, while non- 
agricultural wage rates rose an estimated 
231 percent. Of course, amounts received 
by processors and other middlemen also 
rose, but the total increase in retail food 
prices was still only 88 percent. 

During this period, farmers have been 
doing poorly due entirely to circum- 
stances beyond their control. Costs of 
production have been rising at an alarm- 
ing rate. For example, while farm prices 
have increased only 19 percent since 
1946, costs of production have increased 
73 percent. A 30- to 39-horsepower trac- 
tor which in 1957-59 cost $2,920 now 
costs $3,950. A 50- to 59-horsepower trac- 
tor increased from $4,800 to $5,920. A 
12-foot self-propelled combine that cost 
$6,320 in 1957-59 now costs $9,400. A cot- 
tonpicker, 2-row, self-propelled, in- 
creased from $16,680 to $23,900, and a 2- 
row cornpicker from $2,120 to $3,750. 
These are just some of the examples of 
increased costs, but there are many more. 

The consumer is well off today, and 
he should realize that this is due, to a 
large extent, to the farm program. Sup- 
plies are plentiful. Prices are reasonable. 
Stocks are down to manageable levels. 
But if supports and controls were to be 
removed, we could return to the eco- 
nomics of the 1920’s and 1930’s. As I 
stated earlier, 50 to 60 million acres of 
cropland are now diverted by Govern- 
ment programs from production. Failure 
to extend the feed grain, cotton, and 
wheat programs would make most of this 
acreage immediately available for pro- 
duction, Government payments to farm- 
ers would be reduced by about $3.3 bil- 
lion. This would represent about a 20 
percent reduction in net realized farm 
income, 
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The bill before the Senate today is 
designed to prevent this from happen- 
ing. It would provide programs for milk, 
wool, wheat, feed grain, cotton, exten- 
sion of Public Law 480, and long-term 
land diversion for 1971 through 1973. 

Mr. President, at this point, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp some excerpts from the com- 
mittee report, to which I referred a mo- 
ment ago. I think it is very important 
that, before we make up our minds to 
criticize the farm program, we look at 
what this means to the American con- 
sumer. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AGRICULTURE'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 


It would be as difficult to exaggerate the 
impact of American agriculture on the Amer- 
ican economy as it would be to describe fully 
its importance. American agriculture with 
its efficiency, increased production and pro- 
ductivity, advanced research efforts and con- 
tributions to the economy through export 
levels, labor use, purchasing power, and sup- 
ply of raw materials must never be consid- 
ered lightly. Farmers have always fed and 
clothed the American population, protected 
its resources, and looked ahead to the future. 
They have contributed toward feeding us less 
expensively and have allowed Americans to 
spend more of their take-home pay for lux- 
uries they might never have afforded other- 
wise. Increased production levels have con- 
tributed greatly toward feeding hungry and 
malnourished Americans who would other- 
wise not be able to share in American abun- 
dance. Agriculture’s contribution to Ameri- 
can industry and to the American economy 
are extensive and certainly classify it as an 
industry of major importance to us all. 

A picture of American industry would be 
bleak without the contributions of large vol- 
ume purchases by farmers of goods and serv- 
ices. To produce crops and livestock, farmers 
spend over $38 billion a year for goods and 
services and another $12 billion a year for 
food, clothing, drugs, and other essential con- 
sumer items. Five percent of total yearly steel 
is purchased in the form of farm machinery, 
trucks, fencing, and building materials. Farm 
industry use of steel amounts to about one- 
third as much as that of the automotive in- 
dustry. In 1966 primary metals industries 
spent $2.2 billion for equipment and new 
machinery, while farmers bought $4.9 billion 
worth of tractors, machinery, equipment, and 
motor vehicles. Farmers spend over $4 bil- 
lion yearly for fuel, lubricants, and main- 
tenance of vehicles and machinery, and use 
more petroleum products yearly than any 
other single U.S. industry. Yearly purchases 
of lime and fertilizer products run to slightly 
more than $2 billion. Of total rubber used 
in the United States, 7 percent—about 360 
million pounds—is purchased by farmers. 
This is equivalent to the amount needed to 
put tires on 7.5 million automobiles. Two 
and one-half percent of the Nation's total 
yearly electricity production of 32 billion 
kilowatt-hours is used by farmers annually. 

Farming as an industry employs more 
than 5 million workers. This figure repre- 
sents more than the total number employed 
by transportation, public utilities, the steel 
industry and the automotive industries com- 
bined. An additional 3 million are paid as 
hired farmworkers. The increase in capital 
and mechanical inputs has freed valuable 
manpower to other vital and growing indus- 
tries of the Nation and has created jobs out- 
side agriculture itself. 

Thirty percent of all jobs in private em- 
ployment are agriculture related, Over 110,- 
000 people are needed to produce farm equip- 
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ment and more than 40,000 jobs are required 
to produce steel in products for farm use. 
The storage, transportation, processing, and 
merchandising of farm products employed 
some 8 to 10 million people in 1968, Meat 
preparation, packaging, and poultry dressing 
employs nearly 300,000; their payroll is close 
to $2 billion. Almost 240,000 people are em- 
ployed in the production of dairy products 
at an approximate payroll of $1.5 billion. 
Baking industry pay out about $2 billion to 
275,000 employees. Industries for processing 
fruits and vegetables employ almost 190,000 
people who earn a total combined salary of 
over $800 million. Six million more Americans 
have jobs providing the supplies farmers use 
for production and for their. personal com- 
forts. Without the raw materials supplied 
by U.S. farmers which help to generate new 
jobs and new businesses, industry would be 
at a near standstill. 

Agriculture’s contribution to the American 
economy has been enormous. As a consumer 
in 1969, agriculture spent $6,634 million for 
feed—twice what it did in 1950 and nearly 
one and one-half times the amount in 1960. 
Purchases of livestock ran to $4,174 million— 
more than double the 1950 figure. Over $2 
billion worth of lime and fertilizers were pur- 
chased by farmers in 1969. 

As taxpayers in 1969, farmers paid $2.3 
billion in farm real estate taxes, $446 million 
for personal property taxes, $1.9 billion in 
Federal and State income taxes, and $350 
million in sales taxes. Interest payments on 
farm mortgages were more than $1,600 mil- 
lion. Nearly $3,192 million was paid to al- 
most 8 million hired farmworkers in 1969. 
About $1.3 billion was made in rent pay- 
ments. The people employed either directly 
in agriculture production or in argriculture- 
related industry helped substantially to keep 
unemployment figures low. 

In 1968 agriculture assets were $281 bil- 
lion, the equivalent of about two-thirds of 
the value of capital assets of all corporations 
in the United States, or about half the mar- 
ket value of all corporation stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Agriculture plays a vital role in creating 
a favorable balance of trade. Production from 
1 of every 5 acres harvested is exported, mak- 
ing the United States the world’s largest ex- 
porter of farm products accounting for 20 
percent of world agricultural trade. In fiscal 
year 1970, record commercial sales for dollars 
pushed total agricultural exports past the 
$6.6 billion mark. This represented only 
slightly less than one-fifth of total nonagri- 
cultural exports for the same period. Fiscal 
1970 marked the first time a single market 
purchaser of American farm goods, in this 
case Japan, had bought over $1 billion worth 
of products in 1 year. Exports of animals and 
animal products totaled $773 million; animal 
fats and oils, $213 million; dairy products, 
$109 million; poultry, $55 million; fruits, 
$341 million; and foreign sales of grains 
reached $2,348 million, With exports totaling 
over $6.6 billion and imports at $5,481 mil- 
lion, a favorable balance of trade in agricul- 
tural products was achieved. 

If the American citizen is not fully aware 
of the importance of agriculture to U.S. in- 
dustry or of its generous contribution to the 
well-being of the American economy, he cer- 
tainly should realize what benefits he reaps 
as a consumer of agricultural products. The 
increased efficiency and use of modern know- 
how in the production, harvesting, and mar- 
keting of food and fiber products means that 
the consumer spends a smaller percentage of 
his take-home pay for a higher quality and 
a wider variety of products than ever before. 
Over the years farmers have succeeded in 
using advanced chemical fertilizers, pesti- 
cides, modern labor- and cost-saving machin- 
ery and sophisticated livestock breeding tech- 
niques to increase production levels, increase 
yields per acre and increase meat and poultry 
production with smaller amounts of crop- 
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land and labor hour inputs. Today’s farmer 
produces over 20 percent more on 6 percent 
fewer acres than he did in 1957-59. He pro- 
duces food and fiber to meet the needs of an 
increasing population with fewer man-hours 
of labor and a smaller farm labor force. 

In 1950, there were 152 million people in 
the United States. The farm population was 
23,048,000—about 15.3 percent of the total 
population. Farmers fed and clothed them by 
harvesting 336 million acres with an input of 
15,187 million man labor-hours, Total farm 
production for the period from 1947 to 1949 
was 85 (using 1957-59—100 base). By 1960, 
with an input of 9,795 million labor hours 
on 317 million acres, output was 106. In that 
year, when the U.S. population was increased 
to 180.7 million, the number of farmworkers 
had dropped to 15,635,000—8.7 percent of 
the total population. By 1968, farm efficiency 
had risen to the point where 10% million 
farmworkers—only 5.2 percent of the U.S. 
population of over 201 million—could pro- 
duce on only 297 million acres with 6,998 
million labor hours enough food and fiber for 
the Nation. Farm output had risen to 120. 
Land released from production because of 
higher per acre yields has been allowed to 
rest and regain its fertility. Much of this di- 
verted acreage is now used for conservation 
purposes. 

Efficiency of the U.S, farmer means that 
productivity of the American farmworker 
in the 1960's increased by 6 percent a year, 
while in other industries the figure was only 
3 percent, One farmworker today produces 
food, fiber, and other farm products for him- 
self and 44 other Americans. Today 1 hour 
of farm labor produces seven times as much 
food and other crops as it did 50 years ago. 
Production sufficient to feed over 200 mil- 
lion people today uses only one-third the 
amount of labor as was required to meet the 
needs of only 91.9 million people in 1910. Out- 
put per man-hour on the farm increased by 
83 percent from 1957-59 to 1969. 

A look at the increased efficiency of Amer- 
ican agriculture over the years is more im- 
pressive still when compared with figures 
from other countries. In 1968, when only 5.2 
percent of our population fed, clothed, and 
helped to house us; in Canada the figure was 
11 percent; in Denmark, 15 percent; in 
France, 18 percent; in West Germany, 11 per- 
cent; in Japan, 24 percent; and in the 
U.S.S.R., 32 percent. The gap becomes even 
wider with the realization that none of 
these nations produces the abundance and 
the amount of export commodities we do. 

These increases in production and im- 
provements in production efficiency have 
been reflected in better buys for consumers 
at the supermarket. Between the base-period 
years of 1947-49 and 1969 when the price 
of all items on the cost-of-living index rose 
by 57 percent, such things as rent increased 
by 63 percent and medical costs increased 
by 124 percent. However, in that same period, 
food costs rose only 48 percent. In 1969 the 
American consumer spent only 16.5 percent 
of his take-home pay for food. That rep- 
resents a substantial drop from 20 percent 
in 1960. The average customer in Western 
Europe spends 25-30 percent of his income 
for food; in the U.S.S.R. the figure is 45- 
50 percent; and in Asia the purchase of food 
takes 75-80 percent of per capita income. 
For 1 hour's factory labor Americans can 
now buy nearly two times as much steak, 
twice as much bacon, and almost twice the 
amount of milk as they could in 1948. 

For his expenditures in 1969, the American 
consumer received food products of higher 
quality, higher nutritional value, and of a 
wider variety of processed and packaged 
forms than ever before. A higher standard 
of living combined with increased efficiency 
of marketing, packaging, and transportation 
methods allowed Americans to purchase pre- 
ferred food items—5.4 percent more live- 
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stock products, 42 percent more poultry, and 
35 percent more beef than 10 years ago. 

Not only is there more food at lower prices, 
but the food is better. Extensive research and 
food processing innovations have given the 
consumer new food products of higher nu- 
tritional value. Genetic selection of livestock 
has produced leaner, more flavorful meats 
and higher milk production. Combined efforts 
of producers and the Federal Government in- 
sure that meat, poultry, and dairy products 
will be inspected and graded and sold with 
a guarantee of purity. 

Much of consumer benefit is a result of 
agricultural research. Work with fiber proc- 
essing has produced cottons that are wash 
and wear and wrinkle resistant. Many wools 
can now be machine washed. These develop- 
ments not only save the consumer money on 
cleaning bills, but also save him time. Newly 
developed farm equipment now picks fruits 
and vegetables faster, cutting production 
costs. New machinery frees labor and reduces 
damage to crops at the harvest stage thereby 
reducing wastes and yielding higher produc- 
tion levels. Research in irrigation and con- 
servation practices help to preserve America’s 
natural resources and increase effective use 
of much potential cropland. 

Increased production has meant abun- 
dances of food products with which we can 
support food programs to help needy Ameri- 
cans. The school lunch, school milk, direct 
distribution, and food stamp programs are 
only some of many projects which are feeding 
and nourishing millions of American chil- 
dren and adults. Abundant production has 
enabled us to build essential reserves which 
can be called upon in case of emergency. 


COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION 


The committee held hearings on February 
18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, and 26, and on March 
23, 1970, and these hearings haye been 
printed. As soon as H.R. 18546 was passed by 
the House of Representatives, the committee 
had its staff prepare an analysis of that bill; 
and on August 19, 20, and 25 the Secretary 
of Agriculture with other officials of that De- 
partment discussed the implications of that 
bill with the committee. The committee held 
further executive sessions on August 26, 27, 
and 28, and reported the bill with its recom- 
mendations on that date. 

The purpose of the farm program is to 
provide consumers with adequate supplies on 
a continuous basis at fair prices. We cannot 
afford to have too little food or fiber, with 
attendant scarcities and high prices. Nor can 
we afford to build up large surplus supplies, 
which are expensive to carry and result in 
prices too low to support a healthy agricul- 
tural economy. When the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965 was enacted, we were 
faced with burdensome surpluses, During the 
Past years we have reduced these surpluses 
to manageable levels, and in some cases to 
levels somewhat lower than may be desirable. 
The principal objective of the program at 
the present time should be to provide ade- 
quate production; but in seeking to achieve 
this objective we must be aware that the 
world situation and technology can change, 
and that the buildup of excessive supplies 
must be avoided. The committee is well 
aware of the surpluses during the depression, 
the shortages during World War II, and the 
buildup and disposal of surpluses following 
that war. 

The bill as passed by the House provides 
for a set-aside of cropland by wheat, feed 
grain, and cotton producers in return for 
payments. Wheat and feed grain producers 
would not be required to plant in order to 
qualify for payments, nor would the produc- 
tion of those commodities necessarily be sub- 
ject to any control, as in the past. Loan 
levels could be reduced without commensu- 
rate increases in payments. The emphasis is 
on taking land out of production, rather than 
on production, leaving each farmer free to 
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decide what he will plant without any mini- 
mum statutory price guarantee. There is no 
assurance that adequate supplies would be 
produced or that surplus.supplies would not 
be produced. 

The committee felt that some specific 
guarantees and some controls were essential 
to assure adequate but not excessive sup- 
plies, and to maintain a healthy farm econ- 
omy. The difference in approach between the 
House bill and the committee amendment 
are further set out m the following exchange 
of correspondence. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Now, Mr. President, 
I. propose to discuss the various pro- 
grams. 

MILE 

With respect to milk, it would extend 
the authority for class I base plans per- 
manently; make it. easier for new pro- 
ducers to obtain bases; and make it pos- 
sible for old producers to share in market 
expansion. Under these plans, producers 
are apportioned shares of the market for 
the higher priced fluid consumption milk 
on the basis of their marketings of milk 
during a past representative period. This 
permits producers to cut down their pro- 
duction of lower value milk, avoid pro- 
duction of surplus, and increase their in- 
come per hundredweight produced. The 
authority for seasonal base plans would 
be clarified by restricting it specifically 
to the objective of encouraging seasonal 
production adjustments and providing 
specifically for so-called Louisville plans, 
under which handler payments are ac- 
cumulated during one period for dis- 
bursement in another. Class I base plans 
would have to be approved by individual 
voting, as at present, while seasonal plans 
could be approved through bloc voting, 
as they were prior to passage of the 1965 
act. 

In addition, the bill would suspend 
mandatory price support for butterfat 
through March 31, 1974, thereby permit- 
ting adjustment of the Government’s 
purchase prices for the various products 
of milk; extend the Armed Forces milk 
program through 1973, and extend the 
milk indemnity program through fiscal 
1973, The last-mentioned program would 
also be extended to manufacturers of 
dairy products. 


WOOL AND MOHAIR 


The wool and mohair programs would 
be extended through 1973 with the incen- 
tive price fixed for wool at 72 cents per 
pound and for mohair at 80.2 cents per 
pound. These are the same as those fixed 
under existing law for 1970. These prices 
would not be increased, as now provided, 
to reflect. increases in the parity index. 

WHEAT 


In the case of wheat, the 1965. act 
would be extended.for 1971 with modifi- 
cations to provide for a minimum loan 
level of $1.25 per bushel—the level which 
has been in effect for several years—to 
require that loans be available on wheat 
stored at the farm, and that such loans 
be renewed to the extent consistent with 
the efficient conduct of the program; and 
to require payment within 60 days of 
signup of not less than 50 percent of any 
payments due under the program. 

For 1972 and 1973, wheat’ producers 
could choose between the program just 
described and a new so-called set-aside 
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program. The principal difference be- 
tween the 1965 act, as extended for 1971, 
and the set-aside program would appear 
to be as follows: 

First, under the set-aside program the 
Secretary would have complete authority 
to fix farm acreage allotments at any 
level he saw fit, or to allow farmers to 
plant all the wheat they wished. At pres- 
ent, acreage allotments must be fixed in 
accordance with a formula prescribed by 
law and must be large enough to provide 
a minimum. production of 1 billion 
bushels of wheat. 

Second, the face value of marketing 
certificates would equal the difference 
between parity and the average price re- 
ceived by farmers for the first 5 months 
of the marketing year. Seventy-five per- 
cent of the estimated face value of these 
certificates would be payable within 60 
days after signup. At present, the face 
value of certificates is equal to the dif- 
ference between parity and the loan level 
and there is no provision for advance 
payments. Under the 1965 act, as ex- 
tended by the bill to 1971, the advance 
payment would be not less than 50 per- 
cent of the face value of the certificate. 

Third, farmers would not have to plant 
wheat to qualify for payments, but would 
have to plant at least 90 percent of their 
domestic allotments to avoid loss of acre- 
age history. 

Under the set-aside program, each farm 
would receive a domestic acreage allot- 
ment entitling it to receive approxi- 
mately the same number of marketing 
certificates that it receives today on the 
basis of its wheat marketing allocation. 
Price support loans would be available at 
not less than $1:25 per bushel. To qualify 
for loans and payments, the producer 
would be required to’set aside an acreage 
equal to up to 75 percent of the farm 
domestic acreage allotment and devote 
such acreage to conserving use, Using the 
same yields as those used in computing 
the 1971 acreage allotment, this would 
mean a maximum fequired set-aside of 
about 14.5 million acres. This compares 
with a required set-aside under section 
339 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 for the 1971 crop of about 15.8 
million acres.. Having made.this set- 
aside, the producer could plant-all of the 
remaining cropland on his farm to wheat 
if he saw fit, unless the Secretary im- 
poses an acreage limitation at a level to 
be fixed by him. Under existing law, pro- 
ducers must comply with their shares of 
a national acreage allotment of 43.5 mil- 
lion to qualify for price supports and 
payments in 1971. Under the bill the al- 
lotment. would be entirely subject to the 
discretion of the Secretary. The Secre- 
tary could, under either the bill or exist- 
ing law, provide for additional diversion 
for pay. 

FEED GRAINS 

The feed grain provisions of the bill 
differ from those of the 1965:act: princi- 
pally im the following respects: 

First, producers could plant all the 
corn, sorghum, and barley they desired 
unless the Secretary imposed an acreage 
limitation, and in that case the amount 
that could be planted by program par- 
ticipants would he fixed at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary. Under existing law 
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participants are restricted to their base 
acreage minus any diversion, and the 
amount of diversion required for partici- 
pation in the program is left to the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary. 

Second, barley would be required to 
be included in the payment as well as 
loan provisions of the program. 

Third, the planting of feed grains 
would not be required as a condition 
of payment, but producers would have 
to plant at least 45 percent of the farm 
base acreage to maintain their acreage 
history. 

Fourth, price support would not be 
related to parity, but the loan level could 
not be less than $1 per bushel and the 
payment rate could not ‘be less than the 
larger. of 32 cents or $1.35 per bushel 
less the average price received by farm- 
ers during the first 5 months of the 
marketing year. Thirty-two cents of this 
payment would have to be paid within 
60 days of signup. If the set-aside re- 
quirement should be less than 20 percent, 
this 32-cent minimum payment would be 
reduced proportionately. 

UPLAND COTTON 


The cotton provisions of the bill would 
differ from the provisions of the cur- 
rently effective law in the following re- 
spects: 

First, the minimum national acreage 
allotment would be reduced from 16 mil- 
lion. acres—plus a national reserve of 
310,000 acres—to 14.5 million acres. 

The national allotment could, of 
course, be above the minimum if condi- 
tions so required, as it is this year. In 
addition, if the Secretary determined 
such action to be necessary to provide an 
adequate supply of cotton, he could in- 
crease each farm acreage allotment by up 
to 124% percent and could apportion ad- 
ditional acreage up to 25 percent of the 
national allotment in such manner as he 
deemed appropriate to assure an ade- 
quate supply. When we passed the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965, our carry- 
over for August 1, 1965, had been over 14 
million bales and we were headed to- 
ward a carryover on August 1, 1966, of 
about 16.6 million bales. We had too 
much, and our problem was to bring these 
supplies down to reasonable levels. That 
law has been so effective that our carry- 
over on August 1 of the current year had 
been; reduced to about 5.7 millien bales. 
Now our problem is to assure adequate 
supplies without again’ building up a 
surplus. 

Second, as under the 1965 act, the 
bill provides for a set-aside of up to 12.5 
percent of each farm acreage allotment 
as required by the Secretary. However, 
under the 1965 act this acreage had to be 
diverted from cotton, while under the bill 
it must be diverted to conserving uses, 
but not necessarily from cotton if the 
Secretary so decides. We are no longer 
as concerned about reducing cotton acre- 
age. Now the set-aside represents the cot- 
ton producer's contribution to a general 
reduction in acreage cropped. 

I may say in passing’ that in addition 
to the 12:5 percent set aside, we have re- 
duced the minimum acreage by 1.5 mil- 
lion acres from the 16 million acre mini- 
mum proyided in the law, plus a reduc- 
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tion of the 310,000 acres that the Secre- 
tary is now able to use in order to adjust 
acreage among farmers. So, there has 
been an actual reduction in acreage for 
the cotton farmers of about 1,800,000 
acres plus the 12.5 percent I have just 
indicated of the base acreage of 14.5 mil- 
lion acres. 

‘Third, the bill provides for a minimum 
national base acreage allotment of 14.5 
million acres minus a percentage thereof 
equal to the set-aside percentage. If the 
maximum set-aside of 12:5 percent were 
required, this would mean an absolute 
minimum national base acreage allot- 
ment of about 12.7 million acres. This 
allotment would form the basis for pay- 
ments and corresponds to the domestic 
allotment provided for by the 1965 act. 
For 1970 the domestic allotment was 11.1 
million acres. 

Under existing law, the national acre- 
age allotment is apportioned to States, 
counties, and farms, and the farm do- 
mestic allotment is a uniform percentage 
of the farm acreage allotment. Under the 
bill the national base acreage allotment 
is apportioned to States, counties, and 
farms in a similar manner; and the farm 
acreage allotment is a uniform percent- 
age of the farm base acreage allotment. 

Fourth, the price support loan level 
under the bill would refiect for Middling 
one-inch: cotton, 90 percent of the aver- 
age world price for such cotton for the 
2-year period ending July 31-of the year 
preceding that in which the crop is pro- 
duced. If prices in either of such years 
are excessive, the Secretary is required 
to make such adjustments as are neces- 
sary to keep U.S. cotton competitive and 
retain an adequate share of the world 
market for such cotton, The loan would 
be redeemable for 1 year. 

Fifth, payments would be made at a 
rate equal to the difference between the 
loan level and the higher of 35 cents, 
or 65 percent of parity, but in no event 
less than 15 cents a pound. Small farm- 
ers, those with allotments of 10 acres or 
less or a total. average yield- of 3,600 
pounds or less and incomes of less than 
$5,000 on farm and $2,000 off farm, would 
have their payments increased by 30 per- 
cent. This is a little less than the pay- 
ment made to such farmers at 25 percent 
of parity on 35 percent of their allot- 
ments for the 1966 through 1970 crops 
under section 103(d) (4) of the 1949 act 
as amended by the 1965 act. Under that 
act. small farmers were not required to 
plant in order to obtain their payment. 
Under the committee bill they would 
have to plant in order to qualify for the 
payment. There was no income. limita- 
tion on the payments provided for in the 
1965 act, so the bill represents a refine- 
ment in this regard. It is designed to pro- 
vide some assistance for poor farmers 
who are still cultivating small acreages. 
We would like to keep these people on 
the farm where they have grown up and 
have their roots. We want to keep them 
off relief, and keep them from being 
forced into the cities for which they are 
not adapted and where they will add to 
our urban problems. These acreages are 
too small to be efficient or to mechanize, 
and no new farmers would be attempting 
to go into farming with this type of allot- 
ment. 
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Sixth, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion would be authorized to use for cotton 
development and promotion up. to. $10 
million of the funds which would be paid 
to cotton producers but for the payment 
limitation. The Corporation would act 
through the Cotton Board established 
under the Cotton Research’ and Promo- 
tion Act and enter into agreements with 
the contracting organization specified 
pursuant to section 7(g) of that act. Ex- 
penditures under this provision of the bill 
would supplement the funds put up by 
the cotton producers themselves under 
the Promotion Act, which aggregates 
about $10 million annually. 


PAYMENT LIMITATION 


I have discussed the wheat, feed grain, 
and cotton programs provided for by the 
bill. I have also discussed the need for 
these programs. They are designed to 
regulate the many diverse units of agri- 
cultural production so as to provide the 
consumer with a continuous supply: of 
food and fiber at reasonable prices, main- 
tain a sound agricultural plant, and pre- 
serve the health of the national economy, 
These programs are subsidy programs. 
Payments are used to make them work, 
and where large producers are involved 
large payments have been made. These 
payments regulate the use of land. They 
are made to keep land out of production 
so that we will not be faced with bur- 
densome surpluses and low prices which 
are destructive of both large and small 
farmers. They are made to obtain ade- 
quate production and to keep prices down 
šo that our citizens will be able to afford 
and obtain adequate food and clothing. 
Another point on payments which is of- 
ten overlooked is that our price support 
loan levels are generally set at world 
market price levels so that we can export 
our surplus production. Without pay- 
ments, prices would have to be increased, 
the surpluses which cost so much to dis- 
pose of would plague us again, the farm 
economy and the national economy 
would suffer, our agricultural and in- 
dustrial plant would deteriorate, and 
consumer supplies and prices would 
eventually be adversely affected. Pre- 
venting payments from being made 
could, therefore, have the effect of put- 
ting a monkey wrench in the machinery. 

There has, however, been considerable 
objection to some large payments under 
the program, and the bill does contain 
a provision limiting payments per person 
per crop of wheat, feed grains, and cot- 
ton to $55,000. This provision has been 
given extensive consideration by the 
House of Representatives, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the committee. 
The committee has not changed it in 
any material respect from the manner in 
which it passed the House. While a 
$50,000 price support limitation con- 
tained in Agricultural Appropriation Act 
of 1960 was found to create many prob- 
lems and consequently was not extended, 
the committee believes that the provision 
in the bill will be workable, will remove 
the objections which have been made to 
the program, and will not prevent the 
program from achieving its objective. 

Mr. President, in passing I wish to say 
that insofar as I am concerned person- 
ally I have always fought for a sound 
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farm program and opposed any feature 
that would curtail its effectiveness. The 
purpose of the program has been to re- 
duce acres and whether those acres were 
taken from small farms. or large farms 
made no difference. I was voted down 
and I am now willing to support the 
$55,000 limitation on payments if that is 
necessary to obtain a good farm bill that 
will protect our farmers and our con- 
sumers. 
PUBLIC LAW 480 

The bill would extend Public Law 480, 
83d Congress, through December 31, 
1973. ‘This is the law under which we 
sell agricultural commodities and prod- 
ucts for foreign currencies or on long- 
term credit, or’ donate such commodi- 
ties for foreign relief. 

The bill would permit the alcoholic 
beverage industry to participate in trade 
development under that law and increase 
the availability of foreign currencies un- 
der that law for educational and cultural 
exchange. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Title VIII of the bill contains a num- 
ber of general and miscellaneous pro- 
visions. It would enlarge the cropland 
conversion program under which acreage 
is retired for up to 10 years; extend the 
exemption of peanuts for boiling from 
marketing quotas; authorize permanent 
surrender of allotments; permit forage 
to be harvested and stockpiled under di- 
version and set-aside programs; and au- 
thorize the Secretary to undertake a pro- 
gram to help low-income cotton, wheat, 
or feed grain farmers to adjust to non- 
agricultural pursuits. Such program 
could provide for the sale to the Secre- 
tary of acreage allotments and base 
acreages. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Title IX of the bill deals with rural 
development. It commits Congress to a 
sound rural-urban balance, and provides 
for annual reports on planning assist- 
ance, technical assistance, and Govern- 
ment services and utilities, and provides 
for a report on or before July 1, 1971, 
on financial assistance. 

I must say that this latter title, title 
IX, is similar to a provision that the 
Senate has enacted during two previous 
Congresses. We have proposed this pro- 
vision to the House, but, the House has 
to date refused to even consider it. We 
have added it to the bill in a form which 
I’ donot believe the House will refuse 
to go along with, because it does not 
involve the expenditure of any money, 
but merely provides for a report to see 
how best we could aid in planning so 
as to retain farmworkers and people on 
the farm. 

Mr. President, this concludes my re- 
marks. I am very hopeful that copies of 
these remarks will be placed on the desks 
of Senator so that Senators will have 
them available tomorrow. Those copies 
‘contain the address I have just- de- 
livered. 

Again, I urge Senators to read that 
part of the report which I placed in the 
RECORD. It is very illuminating. It clear- 
ly indicates the success that has been 
made of the farm program and of the 
importance of keeping such a program 
for the future. In this way we can con- 
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tinue to provide sufficient food and fiber 
to take care of our own population as 
well as many underprivileged people 
throughout the world. 

I am very hopeful that Senators will 
read the statement and consider the bill 
and that we can have it enacted without 
too much delay. There is some difference 
between the provisions in the House bill 
and the Senate version. I am _ hopeful 
that we can soon get together with the 
House conferees and work out a bill that 
is acceptable to all concerned, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I have listened with great in- 
terest to another fine speech by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. He 
has worked tirelessly and effectively for 
farm programs and for farmers for over 
33 years. The farmers of this Nation owe 
him a great debt of gratitude for the fine 
work he has done for them. 

I was a farmer in the depression years 
that the Senator from Louisiana talked 
about in the early part of his speech. I 
farmed all through the depression and 
went broke along with the rest of the 
farmers. When it was through, I owed 
more than I was worth. I borrowed all 
the money I could from the Federal Gov- 
ernment through feed and seed loans. 

When prosperity returned to agricul- 
ture—only because of farm legislation— 
I was able to pay back the feed and seed 
loans but when I did, the interest pay- 
ments exceeded the principal. I for one 
know at first hand, the real need of the 
farm price support programs. 

Mr. President, the pending farm legis- 
lation has a broad impact that reaches 
far beyond farmers themselves. Almost 
every segment of our economy is directly 
or indirectly affected by farm price sup- 
port legislation because it has a direct 
bearing on what future farm income will 
be. 

It has a very direct impact on farmers 
and those closely associated with them 
in all rural America which comprises ap- 
proximately one-fourth of our total pop- 
ulation. While farmers represent a 
smal] and decreasing percentage of our 
population, farming is still our biggest 
industry. In my own State of North Da- 
kota, more than 80 percent of our total 
income is from the sale of farm com- 
modities. Even in highly industrialized 
Ohio, agriculture is still their biggest in- 
dustry. 

Farmers still use more steel, petroleum 
products, rubber, and chemicals, includ- 
ing fertilizer, than any other segment of 
our economy. Thirty percent of all pri- 
vate employment in the Nation is agri- 
culturally related. 

Farmers have a huge investment and 
much of it is borrowed money. Total 
farm indebtedness today is more than $58 
billion—higher than at any time in his- 
tory. And at the highest interest rates in 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Farmers, more than any other seg- 
ment of our economy, have invested 
heavily to become efficient, low-cost pro- 
ducers. Consumers today spend only 16% 
percent of their disposable income for 
food. This is the lowest in our history or 
the history of any other nation. 
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Because of their hard work and effi- 
ciency, farmers are producing far more 
food and fiber than can be consumed in 
this country. While providing these 
abundant supplies of food and fiber at 
low cost to our consumers, we are still 
able to export farm commodities in ex- 
cess of $6.5 billion a year. 

The increasing export of farm com- 
modities has made a tremendous contri- 
bution to a favorable balance of trade 
with the rest of the world. Farm exports 
far exceed those of any other industry. 

Mr. President, much more should and 
needs to be said about the importance 
of farming and the need for a healthy 
agriculture and a prosperous nation. 
Farm depressions in the past have always 
led to national depressions and this cer- 
tainly would be the case again if agri- 
culture were bankrupt. 

I will confine the rest of my comments 
to the pending farm bill and the neces- 
sity for it in order for agriculture to sur- 
vive and continue to make its great con- 
tribution to society. 

Certainly, this is no time to reduce 
farm income. And this is exactly what 
the House-passed farm bill would do for 
most segments of agriculture. While the 
Senate bill is not all that it should be, 
it is a great improvement over the House 
bill. Of the more than 30 general farm 
organizations and farm commodity 
groups, not a single one, to my knowl- 
edge, is supporting the House-passed 
bill. All but one or two of these orga- 
nizations would much prefer the Senate 
bill over the House bill. They are ur- 
gently requesting that the Senate itself 
provide greater price assurances to farm- 
ers than is contained in either the House 
or Senate agriculture bills. 

Both the House-passed bill and the 
pending bill before the Senate would ex- 
tend Public Law 480 with some minor 
amendments. This food and peace pro- 
gram has widespread approval and 
support. 

The dairy section of the House bill, 
with some minor Senate Committee 
changes, is acceptable to the dairy in- 
dustry. 

The wool section of the House bill, un- 
changed by the Senate Committee, meets 
with the approval of the wool growers. 

Mr. President, the feed grain section 
of this farm bill, as modified by the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee, still leaves 
much to be desired. It is much more ac- 
ceptable than either the wheat or cotton 
sections of the House bill. It is a com- 
plicated program and very difficult to 
understand—and it gives unprecedented 
discretionary authority to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. I doubt if more than half 
a dozen Members of the Senate would 
even attempt to explain its provisions to 
a farm audience. I certainly would be 
very reluctant to do so. The income as- 
surance it provides would not be very 
different from the present program—that 
is, if the Secretary of Agriculture used 
good judgment in exercising his unlim- 
ited discretionary authority. 

With price supports in the House bill 
set at from zero to 90 percent of parity 
for feed grains and zero to 100 percent for 
wheat, a secretary could virtually elim- 
inate price supports entirely. All of the 
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farm organizations, with possibly one 
exception, would prefer to keep the pres- 
ent program with some improvements. 
That is my feeling. 

Mr. President, I do not claim to be an 
authority on cotton legislation but, from 
the study I have made of it, and the views 
expressed by Members of the Senate who 
are from cotton-producing States who 
are familiar with cotton legislation, I 
believe the House-passed bill would be 
disastrous to the cotton industry. The 
cotton provision in the Senate bill is not 
perfect, but I believe it should be retained 
by the Senate and that any changes that 
are necessary can be made in conference 
with the House. 

While the House-passed wheat section 
has some good provisions, it is still un- 
acceptable. The position taken by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clifford Hardin 
with respect to wheat price supports is 
equally unacceptable. 

Secretary Hardin told the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee that under the pro- 
visions of the wheat section in the House- 
passed bill, he would reduce wheat price 
supports from the present $1.25 a bushel 
to $1.15 a bushel. 

In his testimony before the Senate Ag- 
riculture Committee, and in a letter ad- 
dressed to the chairman, Secretary Har- 
din made it clear that he wants to lower 
wheat prices so that United States wheat 
would be more competitive in world 
markets. To make certain that we would 
have lower wheat prices, he combines 
lower price supports with a plan for even 
greater production of wheat. According 
to the charts the Secretary presented to 
our committee, wheat production next 
year, under the House-passed bill, is es- 
timated at 1,525,000,000 bushels. 

This would be at least 150 to 200 
million bushels above the present level. 
Because of many uncertainties in the 
new set-aside provision, wheat produc- 
tion could go far beyond this. This pro- 
duction would considerably exceed what 
can be consumed in this country and sold 
abroad. Thus, the surplus that would be 
created would make certain that cash 
wheat prices would be forced even lower. 

For the past 2 years the average price 
received by farmers for wheat was $1.24 
a bushel. Mr. President, you have to go 
way back to 1942 to find an average farm 
wheat price as low as this. During the 
period from 1950 to 1960, including 7 
years of the Eisenhower administration, 
the average farm price for what was 
$1.9742 a bushel. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a table containing figures 
provided by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture giving the average price received 
by farmers for wheat each year since 
1940 included at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, few, if any, farmers can prof- 
itably produce wheat for the present 
$1.24 a bushel. The only reason they are 
able to survive financially at all is because 
of the wheat certificate payments. 

One of the biggest and most efficient 
wheat producers in the United States, 
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and probably in the world, is the Camp- 
bell Farming Corp., in Montana. They 
have a huge operation of approximately 
40,000 acres involving the production of 
both wheat and barley. 

In a letter from them dated August 26, 
1970, to Senator ELLENDER and other 
members of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee including me, they set forth 
very graphically the costs of producing 
wheat and barley. In short, their con- 
clusion is that if they had to depend on 
the present market price for their total 
wheat income, they would sustain heavy 
losses in their future farming operation. 

Mr. President, Iam no defender of big 
corporation farming. I cite this only to 
indicate that even the most efficient 
farm operation cannot produce wheat for 
the price that is obtainable on the free 
market now. 

Wheat farmers want to continue the 
present program and, since the cost is 
little different than for the program 
proposed by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
why should we change? 

Working with the members of the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee, I was suc- 
cessful in getting an amendment to the 
wheat section approved which I think is 
tremendously important to the wheat in- 
dustry of this country. It provides first 
that price supports could not be set below 
the present level of $1.25 a bushel. Cer- 
tainly with the rising costs of everything 
a farmer has to buy in his operations, 
this is no time to reduce prices and lower 
farm income. 

There is another important provision. 
It would provide that the present wheat 
program would be continued for the next 
crop year. There would be a referendum 
next year to permit wheat farmers to 
decide whether they wanted to continue 
the present program for the 1972 and 
1973 crop years or the House-passed set- 
aside program as modified by the Senate. 

Referendums are nothing new to 
wheat farmers. This is also a common 
practice for marketing orders for milk, 
fruits, and vegetables. I cannot under- 
stand the Secretary's objection to this 
kind of referendum for wheat, particu- 
larly since there would be little differ- 
ence in the cost of the two programs. 

If the so-called set-aside program 
would provide farmers more freedom to 
plant, as claimed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and if it assured them as 
good an income, wheat farmers might 
well decide in a referendum to try the 
set-aside program. 

President Nixon campaigned for more 
freedom of action on the part of farm- 
ers and I understand that is one of the 
objectives of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. Thus, a referendum giving farmers 
an opportunity to continue the present 
wheat program or choose to come under 
the set-aside program would give them 
more freedom of choice. 

As I stated previously, Mr. President, 
despite having served on the Senate 
Agriculture Committee for a quarter of 
a century and being engaged in farming 
all my life, I hesitate to try to explain 
to the rest of the Senate just how these 
new and complicated farm programs 
proposed in the House bill for either feed 
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grains or wheat would apply to an actual 
farming operation. 

The pending farm bill as rewritten by 
the Senate Agriculture Committee is not 
perfect and I think some changes are 
desirable. I do feel strongly, however, 
that most of this could be better accom- 
plished in conference with the House 
than to try to rewrite very complicated 
farm legislation on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

I understand this is the position taken 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
(Mr. ELLENDER). He is one of the best 
authorities I know on farm legislation 
and is one who has gained great knowl- 
edge of farming both as a farm producer 
himself and from having served on the 
Agriculture Committee for 33 years. 

Chairman ELLENDER has listened, 
oftentimes alone, to innumerable wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Senate 
Agriculture Committee on this legisla- 
tion. I cannot help feeling that the posi- 
tion he has taken with respect to rewrit- 
ing this legislation on the floor of the 
Senate is sound. He deserves our sup- 
port. 

EXHIBIT 1 


WHEAT PRICE SUPPORT LOAN LEVELS AND AVERAGE 
WHEAT PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS, UNITED STATES, 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think 
that our chairman, the Senator from 
Louisiana, and the Senator from North 
Dakota have done remarkably good work 
in getting any bill at all to the Senate 
floor at this time, and I commend them 
for the exceptionally good work they 
have done. However, I must say that I do 
not agree with all the provisions of the 
Senate bill, and feel that they are not 
as helpful as their sponsors expect they 
would be. 
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I have no extended remarks on the bill 
at this time. I agree with my chairman 
and with the Senator from North Dakota 
that we should get this bill to conference 
at the earliest possible moment—tomor- 
row night, if possible, or the next day— 
because that is where the determination 
will be made whether we will have an 
agriculture bill at this session or not. I 
do not like the idea of no bill at all 
being enacted, because it would be rather 
disastrous to American agriculture 
should we let this measure go by the 
board this year. It would also be rather 
disastrous to the dispositions of most of 
the Members of the Senate if we had to 
stay here until the second of January 
in order to get any bill at all through. 

For those reasons, I hope there will 
be no amendments offered to or ap- 
proved for the bill at this time. There 
may be one or two that can be accepted 
by the chairman in order to take them to 
conference, where they will be under 
consideration. But, as a matter of fact, 
most of the proposals which have been 
made for the new agricultural program 
will be before the conference in either 
the House bill or the present Senate bill, 
and I am satisfied that if we get this bill 
to conference at an early date, we will 
come out with a result which will be 
very helpful to American agriculture, 
and will also be helpful to the reputation 
of this Congress. 

I do not expect that we will have an 
agriculture bill without any faults. We 
never have had one yet. But if correc- 
tions are needed, certainly it is no time 
at all until the 92d Congress meets—that 
time is only about 3 months away. If 
corrections are needed, they can be pro- 
posed in the early part of the next ses- 
sion and that time is almost here. 

I conclude by saying that I believe the 
addition of amendments to this bill, with 
one or two possible exceptions which 
could be generally agreed to, would be 
of no help at all to American agriculture 
at this time. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment my distinguished chairman, the 
distinguished ranking minority member, 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr, AIKEN) 
and the distinguished senior Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Youna) on the 
remarks they have made. I associate my- 
self with them. American agriculture has 
no better friends than the three distin- 
guished Senators who have preceded me 
on this floor this evening. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, working under very ad- 
verse circumstances, has reported the 
very best bill for American agriculture 
that it was possible to report from the 
committee. I wish this evening, however, 
to call the attention of the Senate to 
title IX of the pending bill. This title, 
regarding rural development, is an 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) and myself during 
the committee deliberations. I was de- 
lighted that the committee adopted this 
amendment unanimously. 

This title says what many of us have 
known for a long time—that we must 
do more to stop rural outmigration and 
to achieve a sound rural-urban balance. 
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Although rural outmigration has not 
continued at the levels achieved during 
the 1950’s, it does continue at a very 
rapid rate. In my own State of Georgia, 
82 counties have lost population in the 
last 10 years, according to the 1970 
census: However, one does not need to 
look at census figures to see what is hap- 
pening to rural America. I am sure that 
every Member of the Senate knows of 
small towns in his own State which were 
once thriving and prosperous, but which 
are now almost deserted. I am sure that 
every Member of this body is aware of 
towns which have too few people and 
too small an economic base to provide 
essential Government services. Often- 
times, the small towns of the Nation are 
unable to attract industry and job op- 
portunities because they do not have 
Government services which are con- 
sidered bare essentials for comfortable 
living. 

Almost daily I talk to mayors in my 
State pleading and begging for funds for 
sewer facilities. A Farmers Home Admin- 
istration survey conducted in my State 
showed that there were 1,003 communi- 
ties in Georgia without a water system 
and 1,359 communities without a sewer 
system. This inadequacy of service is also 
apparent in such areas as medical care 
and education. 

In addition to inadequate Government 
services the rural resident is often forced 
to live in substandard housing. Although 
the rural areas and small towns of the 
country contain less than one-third of 
the people of America, they account for 
nearly two-thirds of the Nation’s sub- 
standard housing. 

As tragic as the plight of rural and 
small town America is, the impact of 
rural outmigration has equally serious 
implications for urban America. Our 
largest cities are becoming unlivable as 
well as ungovernable, They are unable to 
deal with their own population increases 
which are generated internally, not to 
speak of the rural migrants who come to 
the city uneducated and ill-prepared for 
urban living. 

Mr. President, 


the ‘Talmadge-Dole 
amendment would put Congress squarely 
on record as being aware of the problem 
of rural outmigration and it would state 
& commitment of the Congress to do 
something about this problem. 

This title recognizes that farm pay- 


ments are essential. As important as 
these farm subsidies are, however, they 
can never provide an adeauate standard 
of living for a large number of rural reši- 
dents. This title recognizes that even a 
farm program providing 100 percent of 
parity for all crops would not provide a 
decent standard of living to farmers who 
are too old or too uneducated to adapt 
to new farm technology, or to farmers 
who are unable to secure enough capital 
to build efficient farm operations. 

Title IX recognizes the fact that much 
more is needed if we are to achieve rural 
and urban balance. We must have a 
commitment on the part of Congress. and 
the executive branch to give highest pri- 
ority to improving the quality of life of 
rural America. We must not only attempt 
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to bolster farm income by price support 
payments, but we must attempt to de- 
velop adequate housing, high quality 
medical care, adequate water and sewer 
Systems, good recreation facilities and, 
most important, job opportunities that 
can provide the income needed for an 
adequate standard of living. 

Once these things are provided I be- 
lieve that we will not only stop rural 
outmigration, but I believe that we can 
reverse the trend. We can expect that 
many residents of heavily-polluted, 
crime-ridden and congested urban areas 
will prefer to move to the small towns of 
America. 

Mr. President, there are a myriad of 
Government programs which are de- 
signed to improve the quality of life in 
rural America and to slow rural outmi- 
gration. However, none of these pro- 
grams are adequate. Many are grossly 
underfunded. Others are considered low 
priority items by the agencies which ad- 
minister them. ` 

Tt is the purpose of title IX to shift 
our national emphasis: This title makes 
a finding of the grave problem which 
faces this Nation. Already 70 percent of 
our population lives on less than 2 per- 
cent of our land. Title IX states that un- 
less this Nation makes a commitment of 
sufficient magnitude to reverse the pres- 
ent trend toward excessive concentration 
of population, 240 million people will be 
crowded together in four giant strip 
cities by the year 2000. 

The trouble with so many programs 
designed to help urban America is that 
they are not getting at the root of the 
problem. Many of our urban-oriented 
programs seem to produce little results 
because the problem grows faster than 
the program. Attempting to solve the 
problems of the cities without dealing 
first with the problems of.rural America 
is comparable to trying to rebuild a war- 
torn city while the bombs are still fall- 
ing. Unless we first reverse the trend of 
rural outmigration there is no hope for 
solving the problems of our inner cities. 

It is time we took a long look at our 
national priorities. It is time we realized 
that although rural problems and rural 
poverty are not as visible and as volatile 
as urban poverty, they must receive equal 
attention. Title IX recognizes this fact 
and states that— 

The Congress considers this balance so es- 
sential to the peace, prosperity and welfare 
of all our citizens that the highest. priority 
must be given to the revitalization and 
development of rural areas. 


Moreover, title IX goes beyond a gen- 
eral commitment. It makes specific direc- 
tives to government agencies and requests 
specific information which will enable 
the Congress to enact new programs. 

Title IX directs the heads of all execu- 
tive departments and agencies to éstab- 
lish policies and procedures to locate new 
offices and facilities in communities of 
low population density in preference to 
communities of high population density. 
It requests that the President submit an 
annual report to .Congress in regard to 
efforts made in this direction. 

Another section of the rural develop- 
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ment title would give an added boost 
to the development of rural multicounty 
planning. Under the authority of the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Department 
of Agriculture were authorized to pro- 
vide assistance to States in developing 
multicounty planning for rural areas. The 
rural development title would give added 
emphasis to this program and would re- 
quire annual reports so that Congress 
would have sufficient information to 
gage whether the nonmetropolitan 
planning program is meeting the goals 
set by Congress. 

An unfortunate fact of life is that in 
many cases small town and community 
leaders are not very well equipped to pro- 
vide leadership in rural development. The 
rural development amendment would di- 
rect the Secretary of Agriculture to use 
all the agencies and resources at his com- 
mand to provide information, technical 
assistance and training for small town 
leaders so that they may do a better job 
of planning and developing their local 
communities. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is required to submit an annual re- 
port to Congress in regard to his efforts 
in this area. 

As I have stated previously, services in 
rural areas are far from adequate. The 
water and sewer systems, medical care, 
educational facilities and even telephone 
service is quite inferior to the services of- 
fered in urban areas. If we are to reverse 
the trend of rural outmigration, we must 
equalize these services. The rural deyel- 
opment title requests that the President 
submit an annual report to the Congress 
stating the availability of Government 
services to rural areas. Moreover, the 
President is requested to include in this 
report an outline of the efforts of the ex- 
ecutive branch to improve these services 
during the preceding year. 

I believe that every Member of this 
body is aware of the pressing capital 
needs of the small towns of his State. Al- 
most every day I talk to a small town 
mayor or Official who is seeking assist- 
ance in obtaining a grant or loan from 
the Federal Government so that the town 
may finance some essential service. The 
rural development amendment requests 
the President to explore the possible uti- 
lization of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture to fulfill the credit needs of 
rural America. The President is requested 
to submit his report by July 1, 1971. 
Hopefully, this report will furnish back- 
ground for congressional action to meet 
the pressing capital needs of the small 
towns and communities of rural America. 

Mr. President, the problem of achiey- 
ing a sound rural and urban balance is 
one which will require the cooperation of 
all branches of government and the co- 
operation of business and industry lead- 
ers. I-realize that many of the programs 
which are needed to meet the needs of 
rural America are under the committee 
jurisdiction of committees other than the 
House and Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tees. 

“Hopefully, the information requested 
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by- title: KX will provide a’ basis for-ac- 
tion not only by the Agriculture Com- 
mittees but by the other appropriate 
committees of: Congress. 

Moreover, I feel the sense of commit- 
ment stated itt this resolution is vital if 
we are to begin to reverse rural outmi- 
gration. 

Present programs and present efforts 
are not good ‘enough. If we are to save 
our rural areas from stagnation and our 
large cities from strangulation, we must 
change our priorities. 

We must make rural development and 
revitalization an issue which takes a back 
seat to none other. 

Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
expressing my admiration and apprecia- 
tion to the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee for his 
effective work and continued devotion to 
strong agricultural programs and to a 
strong and vital rural America. His con- 
tinued commitment to this cause over 
the years has furnished great strength 
to this effort, at a time when we often 
see absence of interest and absence of 
concern not: only about rural America 
but also with respect: to failing to deal 
adequately with the problems of all 
Americans, wherever they are found. 

Iwish to join with my colleagues. Hav- 
ing served for some years on the Senate 
Agriculture Committee—although I am 
not now. a member of it—I quickly 
learned great respect for the chairman's 
leadership and am pleased and proud to 
join with the others in making that 
comment, 


Mr. President, as we debate extension 
and revision of the basic legislation un- 
der which our farm commodity programs 
operate, we should be fully aware of the 
inadequate levels of today’s farm income. 


FARM INCOME 


According to Department of Agricul- 
ture Crop Reporting Board statistics, the 
index of prices received. by farmers 
dropped 10 points, or 3 percent during 
the month ended August, 15 of this year. 
This is the largest single monthly de- 
cline in farm prices in 22 years. Even 
prior to the July-August decline, the gen- 
eral parity index of farm prices stood at 
its lowest level since the great depression. 

At a time when this Nation is gripped 
in a very serious inflation, the American 
family farmer’s income has dropped in a 
dramatic. way seldom. -seen. before in 
American history. I was struck the other 
day, when the official wholesale price 
indexes were released, that some glee 
was expressed at the fact that, for the 
first time in many months, the wholesale 
price. index had shown a very modest 
drop. But if you analyzed those figures 
closely, you found that practically every 
other indicator was upward on an in- 
flationary spiral, and almost the. sole 
reason for a drop in the wholesale price 
index was the disastrous and cataclysmic 
drop in farm prices. 

So that rural America is being pre- 
sented with the same dramatic inflation 
as everyone else and, in addition, is be- 
ing asked to absorb all the expense of 
reducing the wholesale price index. 
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Thus it is that the general parity index 
of farm prices stood at its lowest level 
since the great depression, and that is 
the environment in which we meet to- 
night. I think it is that deep issue that 
should compel us to pass the strongest 
possible farm bill that we can consider. 

I was impressed a few months ago, 
when the leader of the urban coalition, 
Mr. Gardner, testified before one of our 
committees, by the fact that he led off 
his testimony with the statement that 
the more he studies the problems of 
urban America, the more he is convinced 
that they begin in rural America, and 
that he increasingly was of the opinion 
that we could not solve any of*our urban 
problems unless we had a balanced and 
strong program to deal with the basic 
roots in rural America as well. That is 
really fundamentally what this farm 
bill is. 

I have often told many of my friends, 
concerned as I am about our urban 
problems, that if they really want pov- 
erty, if they want to contribute’ enor- 
mously to the forces producing poverty 
in this country today, they should aban- 
don the basic farm programs that have 
been fundamental in this country over 
the years, and they will have poverty 
the likes of which this country has never 
seen before, and many other adverse side 
effects as well. 

My State of Minnesota has not escaped 
the trend toward reduced farm prices 
and income. Minnesota real farm income, 
adjusting for cost-of-living increase, was 
lower in 1969 than in any. year since the 
disastrous year of 1964—and was lower 
than 7 out of 10 years of the 1950's. The 
steady reduction in the number of farms 
has made the per farm income in Min- 
nesota generally rise. However, even the 
per farm real income in Minnesota last 
year was lower than it was in 1966, and 
was only $62 higher in real terms than it 
was in 1951. 

I wonder how many Americans.could 
be meeting the responsibilities of their 
family today if their income was only $51 
a year higher than it was in 1951, when 
we. consider the reduction in the value of 
the dollar. 

The cause, of course, is not hard to 
find. Gross farm income has risen by 
only 13 percent in the last 5 years, while 
both production and living costs of the 
average farmer have, gone up by 20 per- 
cent, This cost-price squeeze has meant 
an increasingly unfair burden of our eco- 
nomic troubles falling upon the farmers 
and their families and upon our entire 
rural economy. It is up to us now, as we 
debate this farm bill, to enact.a program 
which will assure the American farmer 
a fair return for the incredible agri- 
cultural bounty which he provides. 

Our distinguished Committee on Ag- 
riculture is to be commended for report- 
ing to this body a stronger and more 
workable farm bill than was passed by 
the House of Representatives. Virtually 
every title of the bill is improved in a 
significant way, and I find the Senate 
bill to be superior to the House measure. 

It is especially important that the com- 
mittee reinstated a floor under the price 
support loan of $1.25 for wheat and $1 
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for corn. I am pleased that the commit- 
tee also adopted the substance of one of 
my own recommendations, under’ the 
leadership of the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Dakota, and inserted 
into the bill a requirement for advance 
payments to feed grain and wheat’ pro- 
ducers. 
CLASS I, BASE PLAN 

One change that the committee made 
in the House bill—to make permanent 
the class I base plan of the dairy. title 
rather than extend it for 3 years—may 
be somewhat premature. I think that we 
lack sufficient experience with this type 
of milk marketing order arrangement, 
and that we should retain the require- 
ment for congressional reconsideration 
and renewal after another 3 years has 
passed. I have communicated to Chair- 
man ELLENDER my intention to present a 
floor amendment, cosponsored by Sen- 
ator Netson of Wisconsin, that would re- 
instate the 3-year limitation. I will have 
further remarks when I call up this 
amendment and hope the committee and 
the Senate will accept it when offered. 

While I do not intend to dwell upon 
the matter of class 1 dairy plan, I will be 
discussing it perhaps tomorrow, at the 
appropriate time, when an amendment 
sponsored by myself and the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is raised. 

My most serious objections to the bill 
as reported by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee comes in the feed grain sec- 
tion. I am not opposed to strong cotton 
and wheat programs, I intend to support 
them. But I believe we should have an 
equally strong program for feed grains 
as well. 

FEED GRAINS 

In terms of income protection, the 
feed grains title of the farm bill as re- 
ported by the Agriculture Committee is 
particularly weak in comparison with 
the major commodity titles. In at least 
two crucial respects, the committee bill 
is imbalanced in favor of cotton and 
wheat, and discrimination against pro- 
ducers of feed grains. 

First of all, in the farmers of my 
State, the feed grain farmers generally 
feel deeply about this. Only feed grains 
are singled out and divorced from the 
principle of parity. 

Under the Senate bill, the payment to 
cotton farmers would be the larger of 35 
cents per pound or 65 percent of par- 
ity. For wheat, the price to the farmer on 
his domestic acreage would be supported 
at full 100 percent. of parity. Further- 
more, the $1.25 per bushel loan floor on 
wheat, together with parity support on 
domestically marketed wheat, tends to 
provide a blend price guarantee to the 
farmer. Feed grains alone—which, in- 
cidentally, were a $288 million business 
in Minnesota last year—are completely 
unrelated to parity, and are singled out 
for a program which is unrelated to par- 
ity. I am hopeful that before the Senate 
debate is over, that might be in it. 

AMENDMENT NO. 902 

In that regard, at this point, I submit 
an amendment under the chief sponsor- 
ship of the Senator from New Mexico, 
(Mr. MONTOYA), joined in by myself, and 
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Senators PROXMIRE, Harris, MCGOVERN, 
YARBOROUGH, HUGHES, MCGEE, ANDERSON, 
NELSON, SYMINGTON, EAGLETON, GORE, 
BURDICK, HARTKE, Baru, and we hope 
several other Senators. 

I send this amendment to the desk at 
this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed and will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would amend the present 
agriculture bill to provide that feed 
grains should be supported at $1.35 per 
bushel or 77 percent of parity prices for 
the commodity and 50 percent of the 
farm base acreage for the commodity, to 
yield per acre as established pursuant 
to paragraph 2 of this subsection, which- 
ever is the greater and this will be, I 
think, the key issue involved in the con- 
sideration of this farm bill insofar as I 
am able to determine it. I will be dis- 
cussing that amendment further on in 
my remarks. 

Second, the bill contains limitations on 
the maximum permissible set-aside for 
cotton and wheat, but no limit for feed 
grains. The House bill limited the set- 
aside for cotton to 3344 percent of base 
acreage, the Senate committee reduced 
this to 124% percent. On wheat, the Sen- 
ate bill sets 75 percent of the farm do- 
mestic wheat allotment as the maximum 
set-aside that can be required by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The absence of a 
comparable ceiling on set-aside for feed 
grains means that the Secretary can re- 
quire diversion of feed grain acreage that 
ought to be diverted from the bases of 
other commodities. 

The amendment proposed by Senator 
Montoya, which I have introduced on 
behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Montoya), myself, and others 
which, in my opinion, is a reasonable 
step toward placing the feed grain farm- 
er on an equal basis with cotton and 
wheat. The Montoya amendment guar- 
antees for the duration of the 1970 Agri- 
cultural Act, a total level of support for 
feed grains at 77 percent of parity. This 
amendment is not designed to increase 
the initial cost of the feed grain pro- 
gram. The 77 percent of parity, if it were 
in effect today, would provide a support 
level approximately equal to the cur- 
rent—1970 crop year—support price and 
equal to the support level for feed grains 
contained in the bill that we debate to- 
day. The $1.35 per bushel full parity, 
which is according to the present parity 
formula, support for corn provided in 
the bill is equal to 76.3 percent of $1.77, 
which is the parity price of a bushel of 
corn as of July 1970. 

What. the Montoya amendment pro- 
vides is that the $1.35 figure—and com- 
parable figures for grain sorghum and 
barley—would not remain fixed as a price 
support ceiling if the farmers’ costs of 
production rise. Actual additional gov- 
ernmental expenditures that will be in- 
curred if the amendment is accepted will 
depend primarily upon the extent of par- 
ticipation by farmers in the feed grains 
program and the rate at which the farm- 
ers’ production costs escalate in 1971, 
1972, and 1973. 
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For cotton and wheat producers, the 
farm bill as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee contains a measure of protection 
against cost-of-production increases that 
only parity can provide. The least that 
we can do is to retain this same kind of 
partial protection for the feed grain 
farmer as well. Adoption of the Montoya 
amendment is an effective way to accom- 
plish that objective. 

I am most hopeful that that amend- 
ment will be adopted before the farm bill 
is accepted. I said earlier that I wished to 
commend the Agriculture Committee for 
accepting the advanced payment provi- 
sion. For some years the Department of 
Agriculture voluntarily made advance 
payments to feed grain and wheat farm- 
ers. This was a very important source of 
assistance to farmers during the expen- 
sive early production start-up period. 
Millions of dollars to which farmers were 
entitled to under the program, which 
they would receive in any event, were dis- 
tributed early in the season so that the 
farmers would have the money they need 
for production costs without going into 
the expensive private market and, in ad- 
dition, to the money communities, trying 
tc seek loans and credit that were dry 
and difficult to obtain. 


ADVANCE PAYMENTS 


I want to take this opportunity to point 
out the vital nature of the advance pay- 
ments provision that was incorporated 
into the bill by the Senate committee. 

In 1969, Minnesota producers received 
$31 million in advance feed grain pay- 
ments which were immediately used in 
paying spring planting bills. This year— 
and I deeply regret the Secretary’s deci- 
sion in this regard and have been pub- 
licly critical on many occasions of it— 
in order to accommodate the administra- 
tion’s budget shift, grain producers were 
required to wait until July and August 
for their payments. This was an entirely 
unnecessary hardship for them and for 
the small businessmen from whom they 
buy their supplies, and comparable hard- 
ship was suffered by farmers in all feed 
grain-producing States. Under the wheat 
and feed grain advance payments provi- 
sion added by the Senate committee— 
which makes such payments manda- 
tory—Minnesota farmers participating in 
the two programs would receive some 
$70 to $80 million, about 2 to 3 months 
earlier than otherwise would be the case. 

This is money to which the farmers are 
entitled in any event, and simply speeds 
up payments and requires payments so 
that it is there at the time the farmers 
most need it. Incidentally, since this is a 
voluntary program, I believe it adds to 
the attractiveness and, thus, to the ef- 
fectiveness of the program. 

In a letter to Chairman ELLENDER on 
the farm bill, Secretary of Agriculture 
Hardin objected to the advance pay- 
ments provision on the ground that it 
would shift a large portion of the pro- 
gram costs from the 1972 to the 1971 
fiscal year budget. 

His objection involves essentially an 
accounting matter, a matter of timing 
rather than substance. Increases in the 
level of expenditure—as distinguished 
from the timing of expenditures— 
brought about by advance payments 
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would be comparatively insubstantial. In 
fact, the only increased governmental 
costs would be the interest attributable 
to the advance payments funds for the 
few months that these payments would 
precede payments to farmers as provided 
in the House bill. 

This interest, carried by the Govern- 
ment at the current 7 percent Treasury 
rate, would be far less than the interest 
payments which would otherwise have to 
be borne by the farmer at the astronomi- 
cal rates currently prevailing on the com- 
mercial market. For example, the median 
interest rate charged by the 50 produc- 
tion credit associations reporting from 
the St. Paul district on July 1 was nearly 
934 percent interest. 

At this rate, it would cost the Ameri- 
can farmer over $42 million to borrow 
the necessary capital which he would 
otherwise receive through advance pay- 
ments, to which he is entitled in any 
event, in wheat and feed grains. By con- 
trast, the Government could maintain 
these advance payments programs for 
wheat and feed grains in the amount of 
$1.73 billion as suggested by Secretary 
Hardin for only $30 million in interest. 

Clearly, in my opinion, this amend- 
ment increases the attractiveness and 
helpfulness of the program. The only 
argument to the contrary is a bookkeep- 
ing one. It seems to me that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should be worried 
first about the condition of the American 
farmer and not worried about technical 
bookkeeping matters. I am hopeful that 
this amendment will stay in the form it 
is as adopted by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. 

This is a miniscule cost for a program 
which is absolutely essential to the 
farmer’s springtime planting efforts. To 
deny the advance payments program is 
to place a far greater cost—over $40 mil- 
lion—on the American farmer who, as 
I have shown, has already suffered dis- 
proportionately from today’s vicious 
cost-price squeeze. 

I know that, in reinstating advance 
payments in the bill, the Agriculture 
Committee of this body looked beyond 
the narrow fiscal and bookkeeping con- 
siderations that apparently motivated 
the opposition of Secretary Hardin. I 
urge my colleagues in the Senate to fol- 
low the leadership of the Agriculture 
Committee on advance payments, and to 
do all that can be done to retain this 
provision when we go to conference with 
House of Representatives on the farm 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. President, I wish to also call to the 
attention of my Senate colleagues, title 
IX of the farm bill (H.R. 18546) entitled 
“Rural Development.” This title was in- 
troduced in committee by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE). 

It is directed toward solving some of 
our Nation’s basic problems; overcrowd- 
ing of people in our large cities and the 
neglect and decay of many of our smaller 
communities and rural areas. Although 
the big migrations of the 1940’s and 
1950’s from rural to urban America have 
subsided to a large extent, a steady and 
sizable movement continues. 
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A few quotes from the lead section of 
this title makes the point well: 

Presently 20 percent of the adult urban 
population are former rural residents. .. . 
By the year 2000 or soon thereafter, 100 mil- 
lion more Americans will be added to the 140 
million already living in our cities and sub- 
urbs. ... Unless this nation . .. reverses the 
present trend toward excessive concentration 
of population, 240 million people will be 
crowded together in four great strip cities. 

. Already 70 percent of our population 
lives on less than 2 percent of our land. 


Mr. President, I not only wish to com- 
mend the Senator from Georgia and the 
Agriculture Committee for adding this 
title to the farm bill, but wish to call 
on each of my Senate colleagues to give 
it their strongest support. National pol- 
icy, plans and programs directed at re- 
yersing these disastrous settlement pat- 
terns are desperately needed, and now. 

The specific actions which this title 
embodies are clearly in tune with such 
objectives. They include: 

First, requiring all executive branch 
departments and agencies to establish 
policies and procedures with respect to 
the location of all new facilities in areas 
or communities of lower population in 
preference to those of a higher popula- 
tion density. 

Second, a strengthening of the Fed- 
eral nonmetropolitan multicounty plan- 
ning and development program under 
the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968. 

Third, a report from the USDA and 
other Federal agencies as to what 
policy and development assistance, in- 
cluding informational and technical 
assistance, is being provided to smaller 
communities to help them overcome 
many of the deficiencies they are con- 
fronted with in that regard. 

Fourth, a report on the extent to 
which Federal programs are being made 
available to rural areas, including what 
the executive branch plans to do about 
the establishment of outreach efforts 
where and when needed in that regard. 

Fifth, request the President to present 
his recommendations to the Congress on 
how the Farm Credit Administration 
and other agencies of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture might be utilized 
in meeting the financial and capital in- 
vestment needs of rural America. 

All of these actions are important to 
our achieving a “rural-urban balance” 
in this country; something, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we must commit ourselves as a 
nation to accomplish. I submit that un- 
less and until we do so, the problems of 
both our cities and rural areas will con- 
tinue to grow larger and more devastat- 
ing in character. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me again 
appeal for enactment of the strongest 
possible farm bill. Our farmers wish it 
and they deserve it. I recently received a 
telegram signed by more than 2,000 up- 
per Midwest citizens requesting my sup- 
port for such a strong farm bill including 
the parity principle for feed grains. I ask 
unanimous consent that the telegram be 
made a part of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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To Members of the U.S. Senate: 

We, the undersigned, regard it as abso- 
lutely necessary that action be taken by this 
session of Congress on long-range farm legis- 
lation, since the Agricultural Act of 1965 ex- 
pires at the end of this year. 

Because farm costs continue to rise con- 
stantly, the farm legislation which is adopted 
this year should make provision to increase 
farm income in line with our rising costs. 

Feed grains producers ought to be entitled 
to the same consideration as cotton and 
wheat farmers in terms of tying the support 
program to parity, but this is not provided 
in the House bill or in the version approved 
by the Senate Agriculture Committee. The 
1970 legislation should also preserve effective 
production controls on a commodity by com- 
modity basis and should at least raise price 
or income levels sufficiently to keep pace with 
spiraling costs. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, once 
again I express my appreciation to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and to its chairman. 

I am hopeful that during the next day 
or two during which we consider this 
bill, we will end up with the strongest 
possible farm legislation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I think 
it would be most inappropriate for me at 
this time to discuss in detail any portion 
of this bill. 

I simply call attention to the fact that 
in my judgment it is absolutely essential 
for this Congress to enact a farm bill to 
take the place of the 1965 act as ex- 
tended, which will expire at the end of 
this year. 

I call attention to the alternative that 
faces us if we do not enact a reasonable 
price support for the three principal 
commodities which are contained in this 
bill and which are going to be the subject 
of debate—feed grains, wheat, and 
cotton. 

There are, as I see it, at least two al- 
ternatives. 

If we enact no legislation in this Con- 
gress, we go back to the old permanent 
legislation which preceded the enact- 
ment of the 1965 act. Everyone of us 
knows that legislation had proved in the 
last years of its operation to be highly 
extravagant and to bring about the pro- 
duction of surpluses which were becom- 
ing unbearable both as to their volume 
and as to cost. 

Because of that kind of surplus, I 
think it would be unspeakable for this 
Congress to allow our country to revert 
to the old legislation that was in effect 
back in 1964. i, 

That is one of the alternatives—and a 
very sure one—that exists if we enact no 
legislation before the end of this Con- 
gress, at midday on January 3 of next 
year. 

The other alternative—not so cer- 
tain—would be an effort in the closing 
days of Congress simply to extend the 
1965 legislation as it has already been 
extended once for one additional year. 

I think that would be a very hurtful 
step, even if it could be accomplished— 
and I doubt if it could be—because it has 
been shown so clearly that excessive pay- 
ments were made to only a few in terms 
of that legislation. Even if many of the 
objectives of that legislation were accom- 
plished by the reduction of surpluses on 
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the one hand, when that legislation was 
enacted, even if it were possible to extend 
that legislation for an additional year, I 
think if would be hurtful to all agricul- 
ture in this Nation because of the hugely 
excessive payments to just a few people 
peace had resulted under that legisla- 
on. 

Everyone who has followed this ques- 
tion at all knows that the size of those 
payments—some of them going up to $3 
million or $4 million to a farmer—has 
resulted in much of the confused think- 
ing and much of the opposition from 
people who know little about the subject 
and much of the dissatisfaction with the 
1965 legislation as extended. 

It seems to me that is the second al- 
ternative which might possibly confront 
us if we enact no new legislation prior to 
the final adjournment of this Congress. 
For that reason—and not because I am 
fully satisfied with all of the provisions 
of this bill, I do not believe there is any 
member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry who was fully satisfied with 
all of its provisions—I am supporting 
the bill, believing that it should go 
promptly to conference, since there will 
not be unanimity there. We know that 
some changes will have to be made. 

I hope that in conference we can help 
to draft a bill which will be more accept- 
able from all points of view and will 
prevent either of the two alternatives 
which I have just mentioned. I think 
that either of those alternatives would 
be very hurtful to agriculture and that 
the first of them would be very hurtful to 
our entire Nation. 

So, I support wholeheartedly the plea 
of our distinguished hardworking chair- 
man, the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
ELLENDER), as echoed by the pleas of the 
distinguished Senator from North Da- 
kota, the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont, and the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia—all of whom are ranking 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry—that we enact this 
legislation promptly, send it to confer- 
ence in the hope that we may avert— 
because we must avert—either of the al- 
ternatives which I have just mentioned. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am not 
a member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. Once I had the honor 
of serving as a member of that com- 
mittee for 5 years. I shall always re- 
member it as one of the most interesting 
and, I hope, helpful periods of my service 
in the Senate. 

I wanted to be here this evening as we 
commenced the debate upon the farm 
bill so that I could say on behalf of the 
farmers in my State that they are tre- 
mendously interested in the enactment 
of a farm measure at this session of the 
Congress because, as all of the others 
who have spoken have said, it would be 
very critical if a bill were not enacted 
and we were to have to revert to the old 
program which was in effect prior to the 
adoption of the present program. 

I was on the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee at the time these present 
programs were adopted. Our State, al- 
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though it is not the largest producer of 
any of the basic commodities, very in- 
terestingly produces.all of the basic com- 
modities—corn, tobacco, wheat, milk, 
wool, cotton—all except peanuts and 
rice. 

Approximately half of the income of 
Kentucky is still represented by farm 
production. So, we are very interested. 

I would like to say, as I have said so 
many. times, that I would like to pay my 
words of appreciation to the: members 
of the committee for their tremendous 
interest which has existed over so many 
years in the field of agriculture. 

I remember serving under the com- 
mittee chairman, the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER). 
I think he has held the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for longer than any other per- 
son in the history of Congress. 

His fairness and his knowledge have 
resulted in helping every farmer in this 
country. 

I speak alsoiin the same way of the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN) on 
the Republican side, and my dear friend 
from North Dakota (Mr..Younc) on the 
Republican side whose interest in the 
great crops in the West, particularly 
wheat, also helped all farmers of the 
country. I also speak in the same way 
of the Senator from Florida (Mr. HOL- 
LAND), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE); and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpick), and those who 
have spoken and who will speak. 

I have a few questions. I will not ask 
them this evening but I shall ask them 
later during the debate. 

I am glad that in the report of the 
Committee on Agriculture,.and in the 
statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, and the state- 
ment made, by the Senator from North 
Dakota they brought to the attention of 
the country that despite the cost:squeeze 
the American.farmer still produces food 
at a cheaper cost to the farmer which 
enables the consumer to buy food, in pro- 
portion to his spendable income, at a 
cost less than any other country or area 
in the world, even though there has been 
added on the cost.of fancy processing 
and other costs. 

I am glad I was here to hear these 
presentations. I will postpone my speci- 
fic questioning until some later time but 
I did want to pay tribute to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture for the great work 
it does for the farmer and for this coun- 


try. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of -North Dakota. Mr. 
President, may I express my apprecia- 
tion. for the kind remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER) for 
my efforts on behalf of agriculture. 

The Senator from Kentucky rendered 
distinguished. service as a member of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and probably holds the rec- 
ord for being one of the most effective 
farmer legislators. The basic tobacco law 
he wrote in 1948 is still on the record 
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books and is practically unchanged. I 

think that is a record for any farm ‘pro- 

gram. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF ADVANCE PAYMENTS TO 
WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS PRODUCERS 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, at this 
time I would like to add my support to a 
very important provision of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1970 as it was reported by the 
Committee of Agriculture.and Forestry. 
That provision has to do with the making 
of advanced payments to wheat and feed 
grains producers. These payments are 
essential, not only because of high pro- 
duction costs and high interest rates 
charged to farmers for short-term loans, 
but also because of the difficulty of many 
of our producers—both large and smail— 
in getting any credit at all. 

During hearings earlier this year on 
the agricultural appropriations bill, a 
Department of Agriculture spokesman 
stated that the rise in use of agricultural 
credit has been slower over the past few 
years partly because of a scarcity of 
available credit. A tight money situation 
has forced many commercial banks to re- 
strict the amount of credit advanced to 
agriculture. Life insurance companies 
have reduced their allocation of funds 
to farm loans as a result of more at- 
tractive investments elsewhere. 

Yet the demand for capital grows by 
leaps and bounds each year, as the trend 
toward commercialized and specialized 
farming calls for increasing amounts of 
purchased inputs. Large quantities of 
capital are needed by farmers and their 
cooperatives to expand their output to 
meet the needs of a growing population 
and of a large export market for food and 
fiber products, and these expenditures 
fall heaviest in the early part of the crop 
year. With farmers. now buying a larger 
portion of their inputs, substantial oper- 
ating capital is required to assure that 
supplies, equipment, and labor will be 
available. when needed. 

Along with the condition of scarcity, 
money has become more expensive. In- 
terest rates paid by farmers increased 
sharply during 1969 and 1970 and in 
many parts of the country reached their 
highest levels in more than 50 years. At 
the end of 1969, farmers were paying in- 
terest. rates of 7 to over 10 percent on 
short-term operating loans as compared 
with 6 to 84 percent. a year earlier. July 
1, 1970 figures show that the average rate 
for short-term operating loans to farm- 
ers is commonly 9 to 10 percent with some 
PCA’s reporting rates as high as 11% 
percent in some parts of the country. In a 
letter to Senator- ELLENDER earlier this 
year, one farmer complained that in 1959 
his interest expense had been $3,579, and 
by 1969 his farm interest cost was $14,- 
573. His description of these costs in- 
cluded the word “brutal”. I would cer- 
tainly have to agree. Prospects for the 
future are not very encouraging. The De- 
partment of Agriculture predicts that the 
use of farm credit and farm debts will 
continue to rise. Many purchased items 
will show an increase in prices to the 
farmer, and farm wage rates will. in- 
crease. The purchase of new equipment, 
the replacement and repair of worn 
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equipment, and the expansion of farm 
operations will continue to demand cost- 
ly inputs, and the need for. operating 
cash and credit will increase accordingly. 

Mr. President, it is to these problems 
that the advanced payments provision 
of the bill are addressed. 

Preliminary, or advance payments to 
farmers for their participation in agri- 
cultural programs. will not solve the 
problem.of high interest rates and short 
supply of credit: But these payments 
have been used for several years now to 
help feed grain and wheat producers fi- 
nance operations in the early part of the 
crop year. Last year, the Department’s 
decision to forgo adyance payments 
worked tremendous hardship among pro- 
ducers who were unable to make short- 
term loans, or who—if they were able to 
do so—had to pay ruinous rates of in- 
terest. 

The proposed Agricultural Act of 1970 
which has been reported to the Senate 
contains provisions for both wheat feed 
grains which would remove the uncer- 
tainty concerning advance payments 
which producers faced last year. Title 
IV of the bill provides an advance 
payment equal to 50 percent of 
the estimated domestic certificate 
rate, plus 50 percent of the esti- 
mated diversion payment, for 1971 
crop wheat. For the 1972 and 1973 
crops—assuming that wheat farmers ac- 
cepted the program—advance payments 
would be 75 percent of the certificate 
value, plus 50 percent of the estimated 
diversion payment. Both of these plans 
provide for advance payments to be made 
within 60 days following signup by the 
producer. 

The feed grain section, which ‘is title 
IV of the committee’s proposed bill, pro- 
vides that advance. payments to feed 
grain producers will be paid- within 60 
days after signup in the program. The 
advance payment for feed grains, in the 
committee’s bill, is to €qual the 32-cent 
guaranteed price support payment for 
corn, and comparable rates for sorghum 
and barley. 

Mr. President, the proposal to insure 
advance payments to wheat and feed 
grain producers will be welcome news to 
nearly 1.6 million feed-grain producers 
and nearly 1 million wheat growers who 
voluntarily participate in these pro- 
grams. The provisions in the Senate bill 
differ somewhat from those contained in 
the bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The House-passed bill provides for ad- 
vance payments to be made to wheat- 
and feed-grain producers as. soon as 
possible after July 1. It seems to me that 
the Senate committee’s proposal—pay- 
ments to be made within 60 days after 
signup in the programs—would get the 
money to producers at a time when his 
need is greatest, and obviate his need to 
search for short-term production credit, 

I believe the committee’s proposal 
meets the approval of producers 
throughout the country. I urge Senators 
to support this badly-needed provision. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, Arizona 
is one of the Nation’s leading cotton- 
producing States. Cotton is the second 
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biggest source of farm income and pro- 
vides more than 20 percent of the total 
agricultural wealth each year in our 
State. 

Over the years there has been exten- 
sive debate concerning the payment of 
price supports, usually referred to as 
subsidies. Critics complain that rich 
farmers are receiving hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. This is a very much 
misunderstood assumption. 

Billions of dollars of public money 
have been used in-an effort by Govern- 
ment to support particular sections of 
the economy. These programs have not 
been notably successful. The taxpayer 
resents paying subsidies—and the recipi- 
ent resents the governmental restric- 
tions and controls that invariably ac- 
company governmental subsidies. 

Responsible representatives of Ameri- 
can agriculture are convinced the pres- 
ent program is troublesome, that it has 
on balance been a great problem, and 
that agriculture should be returned to 
a free market in an orderly manner. 

I agree with that conclusion, but I 
must emphasize that for almost 40 years 
we have used the power of Government 
regulation and Government subsidy to 
inhibit the American farmer. 

It has taken us 40 years to arrive at 
the situation which now confronts us, 
and in returning the farmer to the free 
market we must proceed with caution. 
To end the farm subsidy program to- 
morrow would create chaos, and would 
inflict grave injury on American agricul- 
ture. 

Our first step must be to declare un- 
equivocally that it is our aspiration and 
our intention to move to eliminate the 
inhibiting controls, end the subsidies, 
and to reestablish the American farmer 
as an independent member of the free 
market, free enterprise system. 

We all have nostalgic memories of the 
family farm. Thirty-five years ago there 
were 32 million Americans, 25 percent of 
our population, living on farms. They 
were having a difficult time making ends 
meet. The technological developments 
were threatening to overwhelm them, so 
the Government launched its program of 
subsidy to make it possible for the family 
farmer to survive. 

Today there are only about 10 million 
of our people living on farms. This 
amounts to 5 percent of our present pop- 
ulation. 

Farms have become mechanized. 
Farming has become a scientific, single- 
product operation, and no longer does 
the subsistence aspect attract the farm- 
er. The family cow and the family pigs 
and the family garden have given way to 
the industrialized farm supervised by 
graduates in agriculture and horticulture 
and supported by scientists and the new 
fertilizers and the new seeds. 

As the result of these improvements, 
the number of individual farms has 
dropped from 6.6 million to less than 3 
million, but our agricultural output has 
almost doubled. No nation has a better 
record for producing the feed and fiber 
necessary to support its population. 

Farm employment has declined from 
12 million to: under 5 million: Fifteen per- 
cent of the Nation’s farms today produce 

In all the condemnation of subsidies 
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70 percent of the Nation’s farm output, 
and the recommendations of changes in 
the farm program there is one goal they 
have not fully reached, the stabilization 
of farm income at a level which would al- 
low a decent standard of living across 
rural America. 

Farmers have been caught in a vicious 
cost-price squeeze since 1953. In the past 
10 years interest rates have gone up 300 
percent and taxes about 200 percent. The 
parity ratio which describes the relation- 
ship between the prices paid by farmers 
and the prices received by them is equal 
to its lowest level since 1933—about 74 
percent, 

The average cost to produce cotton in 
the Western irrigated land areas is near- 
ly 32 cents a pound. The world price is 
about 22 cents a pound: The cotton sub- 
sidy is in the form of a 16.8 cents pay- 
ment a pound. But it applies only to 65 
percent of a grower’s cotton allotment. 
For a grower’s total production, the sub- 
sidy figures out to 10.92 cents per pound. 
So if you take the world price of 22 cents 
a pound and add the subsidy, you come 
up! with 32.9 cents; or about break even. 
Some farmers, of course, produce at a 
smaller cost and some are over that. 

Keeping these facts in mind, let us 
take a look at the farm bill we are con- 
sidering. We have narrowed: the: issue 
considerably—we are no. longer talking 
about subsidies of millions or hundreds 
of thousands: We are no longer talking 
about $75,000 or $100,000: Right or 
wrong, we are talking about $55)000 per 
crop as the top figure. 

To propose a limitation of anything 
lower than $55,000 would, according to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, jeopardize 
the: chance of bringing about a balance 
of supply and demand. 

This Nation which depends ‘so heavily 
on agriculture for power at home and 
abroad cannot afford to create an im- 
balance in agriculture which would in 
turn destroy the greatest agriculfure 
machine in the world, a machine which 
has meant so much to America in time 
of war and in time of peace. 

The most immediate victims of drastic 
change in the subsidy program would be 
individual cotton farmers, their em- 
ployees, and businesses. which depend 
upon this. industry. Farmers not, only 
have their livelihood at stake—they: also 
in many cases must pay on the debt on 
their Tand and pay off loans carried over 
from previous years. 

Let us take a look at what sharply cur- 
tailed subsidies would mean to a_single 
Arizona county. 

Pinal County in ATONA hasan upland 
cotton ‘allotment of 82,021 acres. A 
$20,000 payment limitation would reduce 
this to 47,468 acres. 

A $20,000 limitation would affect more 
than half the county’s. cotton farmers, In 
1969, subsidy payments of more than 
$20,000 were paid to 228 out of Pinal 
county’s 433 cotton farmers. 

A $55,000 limitation would have af- 
fected 79 of these farmers who drew 
larger sums. 

Farm labor is a major source: of per- 
sonal income in Pinal County. Yet, even 
with subsidies, the number of farmers 
has dwindled by about one-fourth in the 
past 6 years. 
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When we talk of limiting farm subsi- 
dies, we are, in effect, debating the fate 
of many people who live on these farms 
and small cities such as Coolidge and 
Casa Grande. 

Any changes should be made in a man- 
ner that will allow farming counties, such 
as Pinal, to readjust its economy. 

Many of us in the Senate joined to- 
gether with the late beloved Senator 
Dirksen in sponsoring legislation to 
phase out the subsidy program over a 
period of years. This was intended to give 
the farmer a chance to change to other 
crops where possible so that he would 
have an opportunity to salvage his in- 
vestment which in many instances rep- 
resents a lifetime of work. This phase- 
out program was not adopted but I trust 
full consideration will now be given to 
not dropping below the $55,000 per crop 
limitation. 

There are many illustrations I could 
give of the hardships that will occur 
even at the $55,000 level. For example, 
several Indian tribes in Arizona are about 
to be seriously affected by this legislation. 

To. illustrate hardships resulting from 
a deeper cut in subsidy I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter received by me from the Salt River 
Pima Maricopa Indian Council demon- 
strating the tremendously detrimental 
effect this would have on the reserva- 
tion’s economy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the. RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALT River PIMA-MARICOPA INDIAN 
CoMMUNITY, 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 

DEAR SENATOR: We note that there is again 
discussion concerning a $20,000.00 limita- 
tion upon crop price support. This comes at 
& time when most. harmful to the Salt River 
Indian Community. The Community is lo- 
cated in Arizona adjacent to Phoenix. Our 
development is basically agriculture, we have 
some sand and gravel and some commercial 
development which is for the most part on 
community lands, We have just completed a 
general plan in which we have stated a de- 
sire to utilize individual Indiah lands for 
agriculture and community lands to produce 
income -for capital improvements; the im- 
position of a $20,000 limitation upon agri- 
culture price support will harm us because 
our lands are held in 10 and 20 acre tracts 
(which are wneconomic for cotton or any 
other agricultural pursuit)’ and we of a ne- 
cessity must combine our holdings to pro- 
duce the highest return. > 
~ “Western Farm Management in a November 
1962 Feasibility Report Tribal Farming En- 
terprise Salt River Indian Reservation stated: 

“1, Organization? 

There appéar to be séveral underlying ‘rea- 
sons for considering a change from the pres- 
ent agricultural lease situation to be a uñi- 
fied, or corporate-type, farming enterprise on 
the Salt ‘River Reservation: (1) to return 
the control of the land to the Indian Com- 
munity; (2) to improve the basic income of 
the individual landowner through increased 
returns and work opportunities; and (3) to 
gain experience in operating and managing 
a large, going business which later can be 
applied to other commercial enterprises that 
may be more productive than agriculture. 

Considering this latter point very carefully, 
it is of utmost importance that the proposed 
agricultural enterprise be as successful as 
possible, since its progress will set the pat- 
term and mood for future development of 
the Reservation along other lines. And it 
logically follows that the success of the 
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farming program will set the pattern and 
mood for future development of the Reserva- 
tion along other lines. And it logically follows 
that the organization presented here is pre- 
dicted on two things: (1) basic control of 
the enterprise is to be in the hands of the 
Indian Community, and (2) operational con- 
trol is to be carried out by paid professional 
management.” 

During the past three years the Salt River 
Land Board commended the implementations 
of the recommendation of that report. We 
have sixteen units, twenty-eight spokesmen 
and expect by the end of this year to have a 
maximum of 5 farms and a utilized land 
management unity as contrasted. with 134 
leases and 17 separate farms in 1962. We 
have raised the combined 1813 individual 
Indian people’s income by over $100,000.00 
during the past three years. 

The Salt River gross agricultural rent in- 
come is approximately $550,000.00; price sup- 
port approximates $375,000.00; it can be ex- 
pected that rents will be reduced if price 
supports are limited to $20,000.00. 

We ask that you vote against the limita- 
tion or make an exception for the lands of 
the Salt River Indian Community so as not 
to destroy our work of the past three years 
and at the same time insure the success of 
our work. The pattern and mood for future 
development is set—please do not destroy it 
by placing a price support on Salt River 
Indian Community lands. 

Signed, 
Mr. HAROLD R, SCHURZ, 
President, Salt River Pima-Maricopa 
Indian Council. 
Mr. BILLMAN HAYES, Sr., 
Chairman, Salt River Land Manage- 
ment Board. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I have 
another letter I wish included in the 
Recorp showing the hardships the sub- 
sidy limit could cause in the Gila River 


Indian community. This letter was writ- 
ten at the time it appeared the House 
might adopt a $20,000 limit, and so it is 


pertinent now to arguments over 
whether the limit should be trimmed be- 
low the $55,000 level. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GILA RIVER INDIAN COMMUNITY, 
Sacaton, Ariz., July 15, 1970. 
Hon, PAUL FANNIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR FANNIN: We understand 
that H.R. 17923 would limit cotton subsidy 
payments to $20,000 for a single farm. This 
would be disastrous for the Gila River In- 
dian Community. At present most of the in- 
come of the Gila River Indian Community 
comes from the 15,000-acre community farm 
(tribally owned) and large agricultural lease 
operations. This income would practically be 
eliminated if the proposed legislation with 
the $20,000 limitation is passed. The income 
of some 1,000 Indians leasing their own small 
10-acre farms with cotton allotments would 
be practically eliminated. Our agricultural 
workers would be without jobs. 

The results of this would be poverty and 
increasing welfare rolls for our Indian pop- 
ulation and the halting of most of the pro- 
gressive development programs being under- 
taken by the Gila River Indian Community. 
As pointed out by President Nixon, Gila 
River Indian Community is making real 
progress. This momentum should not be lost 
or curtailed now. 

Because of water costs and other factors, 
cotton in Arizona can only be farmed suc- 
cessfully in large unitized operations. The 
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proposed legislation would make such opera- 
tions impossible. 

I can speak for the 7,000 Indian residents 
of the Gila River Indian Community in re- 
questing that you do everything possible to 
have the legislation amended to exempt In- 
dian Reservation lands from the limitations 
in the bill and to make the bill more equita- 
ble for all farmers. 

Very truly yours, 
ALEXANDER LEWIS, Sr., 

Governor, Gila River Indian Community. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the prob- 
lems facing farmers today result from 
years of legislation by Congress. To cur- 
tail subsidies overnight would be unfair 
and disastrous. 


STATEMENT BY NATIONAL FARM COALITION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Sen- 
ator Montoya had intended to be pres- 
ent today, but his plane had engine 
trouble, and he has been delayed in ar- 
riving in Washington until late tonight. 
He has requested that I place in the 
Recorp in his behalf a statement of the 
National Farm Coalition on the Senate 
farm bill. 

Therefore, in his behalf, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL FARM COALITION 
on SENATE FARM BILL 

The National Farm Coalition commends 
the chairman and members of the Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee for im- 
proving the farm bill passed by the House of 
Representatives. We sincerely and strongly 
urge the Senate to further improve the bill 
by approving the Montoya Amendment to 
maintain feed grains income. The amend- 
ment will restore the parity concept for feed 
grains, applying the same principle of parity 
relationship as is provided for wheat and 
cotton. 

We must oppose attempts to weaken the 
bill by: 

(1) Removing advance payments for wheat 
and feed grains producers. 

(2) Removing or lowering loan floors and/ 
or removing the parity concept from price 
supports for cotton and wheat. 

(3) Substituting the “set aside” land re- 
tirement plan for the supply management 
features now in the bill for wheat and cotton. 

The bill now before the Senate—even with 
the improvements made by the Committee— 
does not provide the improvement in farm 
income that is so badly needed. It could well 
result in lower feed grain income because 
the Feed Grain title makes no provisions for 
compensating for rising costs as provided 
for in Wheat and Cotton titles. It retains 
the questionable “set aside” land retirement 
plan as the mechanism for supply manage- 
ment in feed grains. 

It is inconceivable that the Congress could 
approve legislation in this uncertain period 
of spiraling inflation and rising costs that 
would provide less income than farmers now 
have under existing legislation. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business to- 
morrow, it stand in adjournment until 
9:45 a.m. on Wednesday. 

Mr. GORE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 
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STATUS OF UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the unfinished business is laid 
aside temporarily tomorrow that it re- 
main in that status until the conclusion 
of morning business on the following 
day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been authorized by the ma- 
jority leader to state that although the 
unfinished business is to be laid aside 
not later than 5 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon, Senators should be on notice that 
it might very well be laid aside earlier 
and that consideration might resume on 
the farm bill in the early afternoon. 

The reason is that today not very 
much progress was made on the consid- 
eration of Senate Joint Resolution 1. We 
had one recess during the day. There 
were two live quorums. The second live 
quorum began around 4:30 and was com- 
pleted 56 minutes later. So, it is the 
leadership’s feeling that if we are going 
to complete action on the farm bill to- 
morrow, we may have to resume its con- 
sideration much earlier than 5 o’clock. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER, I express the hope 
that we can start earlier tomorrow aft- 
ernoon because of the importance of 
having this bill sent to conference. Time 
is going by. With the limitation of de- 
bate that has been agreed to, it would 
seem that there is no reason why we 
should not pass the farm bill tomor- 
row. As far as I am concerned, I am 
willing to stay here late in the evening 
so as to accomplish that objective. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GORE, Only late last week there 
was an agreement that the proposed 
constitutional amendment would be 
considered, as I understood the agree- 
ment, according to the information sheet 
that was presented to my office, until 5 
in the afternoon. At 5 o’clock the pro- 
posed amendment would be laid aside 
and other matters on the calendar would 
be considered. I made my arrangements 
accordingly. 

Every Senator knows that a filibuster 
is under way against the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. No secret is in- 
volved there. So I announced to my peo- 
ple, who have a right to have my views 
presented in an election contest, that I 
would be in Tennessee in the forenoon, 
but that I would be on the floor of the 
Senate by 5 each afternoon for the votes 
on legislation. 

I arrived at 5 this afternoon and made 
the quorum when I answered “present.” 
And now the rules are changed. I am 
going to be in my State tomorrow morn- 
ing for a very important engagement at 
noon. Fortunately, the plane service is 
such that I can leave the luncheon and 
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be here at 5. But now we are advised 
that the rules are changed. I do not know 
what the leadership on either side of 
the aisle has in mind. I cannot be here 
until about 4:30 tomorrow. 

I am intensely interested in the farm 
bill. I have voted for every farm bill 
since I have been in the House or the 
Senate. I want to vote for this one. But 
this sudden change of rule and of under- 
standing places those of us who must of 
necessity seek election in 1970 at a 
decided disadvantage. 

We had an understanding, by which 
I have tried to abide. I did abide by it. I 
will tomorrow, if we stay with the 
understanding. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I simply express the 
hope, I say to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, that we may start earlier. I would 
be the last one on earth to break the 
agreement just indicated. If the Senator 
can be here a little earlier than 4:30, let 
us try to do so, so we can get through 
with this very important piece of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. GORE. I understood a little earlier 
in the evening that we would have a ses- 
sion tonight. I am prepared to stay here 
until midnight to do business, But now 
we are suddenly advised the agreement 
is no more. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not say the 
agreement is no more. If the Senator will 
look around, he can see why we are not 
having action. We had a little difficulty 
getting action at 5. So we hope that, come 
tomorrow, we will have a new day. If we 
can start at 4 or 4:30, I would suggest 
that the Senator from Tennessee try his 
best to get here. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator will agree 
to talk until 4:55, until I can arrive, my 
temper will cool. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I feel confident that, 
come tomorrow, we will have more Sen- 
ators in attendance. It is my sincere be- 
lief that, with all the Senators who have 
spoken here this afternoon and with the 
limitation of debate agreed on today, we 
ought to get through the farm bill to- 
morrow evening. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would like to second the expres- 
sion of hope that the Senator from Loui- 
siana has just made. 

I do not believe any ironclad agree- 
ment was nailed down in the Senate that 
we would stay on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 each day until 5 o’clock. I think 
the understanding was that we would 
stay on that measure until circa 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, under the assumption 
that business would be transacted con- 
tinuously on that particular measure 
until 5 p.m. 

It was also understood, and it was 
scheduled, that the farm bill would be 
acted upon this evening and completed 
tomorrow evening. There was no hard 
and fast rule to that effect, but that was 
the way the leadership scheduled it. 

If we are to complete action on the 
farm bill by tomorrow night, the Senate 
cannot dillydally, as it has today, on 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. There were 
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times during the day when no Senator on 
either side of the question was in the 
Chamber to speak. I recessed the Senate 
once during the afternoon. I also spoke 
during the afternoon on an extraneous 
matter. It is just because of the sluggish 
performance today, may I assure the 
Senator from Tennessee, that the leader- 
ship feels that, in the good interests of all 
Senators, and in the interest of expedit- 
ing the business of the Senate and get- 
ting our work done, we ought to put Sen- 
ators on notice that there is a very good 
likelihood that tomorrow afternoon the 
farm bill will be called up and that action 
on it will be resumed at any time during 
the afternoon, earlier than 5 o’clock. 

The leadership would not want to in- 
convenience the Senator from Tennessee. 
I would not want to. I am staying on 
the Senate floor all the time. I am run- 
ning for re-election, likewise, this year. 
Yet, I am here trying to accommodate 
myself to every other Senator’s needs. 
Be that as it may, I am sorry if the 
Senator from Tennessee feels that there 
was a rule or an agreement to the effect 
that we would not lay Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 aside until 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon of every day. 

I can understand how he might have 
gotten that impression. I suppose that 
might have been the general understand- 
ing. But when we reach a situation such 
as we had today, when much time was 
wasted because Senators did not appear 
disposed to speak the full time on Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, I think the leadership 
is justified in trying to speed up the 
work. The Senator from Tennessee was 
not at fault. He was the Senator who 
made the quorum, and he is here at this 
hour ready to do business. 

So it matters not how one cuts the 
cake here, I suppose; we are bound to 
inconvenience some Senator. 

I hope the Senator from Tennessee will 
cool his temper by tomorrow morning. 
He is a very gracious, congenial, and 
affable Senator, and I hope he will ap- 
preciate the position that the leadership 
is in, in its efforts to try to get on with 
the business of the Senate. 

Mr. President, having said that, I re- 
new my hope that all Senators will be on 
notice that, depending upon the circum- 
stances tomorrow, the farm bill may be 
laid before the Senate at any time during 
the afternoon before 5 o’clock, and busi- 
ness may be resumed on that bill—as I 
say, depending upon the circumstances of 
tomorrow, which we cannot foresee to- 
day. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The able Senator has used 
two terms. He said a moment ago the 
understanding was that the farm bill 
would be considered and completed Mon- 
day evening and Tuesday evening. Now 
he says we will take it up Tuesday after- 
noon. I do not know just what hour con- 
stitutes afternoon and what hour con- 
stitutes the beginning of the evening. I 
wish to be here for the consideration of 
the farm bill. 

I understood last week, as the Senator 
said a few moments ago, that the farm 
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bill would be considered on Monday even- 
ing and Tuesday evening, and hopefully 
completed on Tuesday evening. That is 
my hope also. I am here Monday evening 
to proceed with its consideration. I came 
back from Tennessee for that purpose. I 
shall return tomorrow afternoon—at 
least that is my current plan—to begin 
consideration of the farm bill, according 
to what I understood was the leadership’s 
plan, though there was no unanimous 
consent agreement to that effect, at 5. 

I arrived at 5 this afternoon. Did I 
arrive in the afternoon or the evening? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Well, I 
suppose Socrates was right when he said 
we should define our terms. I do not 
think I confused the two terms. I think 
I indicated that tomorrow, at any time 
during the early afternoon, we might re- 
sume action on the farm bill, if we hope 
to complete it tomorrow evening. 

It was only today that I learned that 
the Senator from Delaware and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois would want as much 
as 1% hours on the amendment which 
they intend to offer. I also learned 
that the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya) has an amendment, and that 
the best we could do at this point was to 
get consent to limit debate on that 
amendment to 3 hours. 

If all the time is taken—which I pre- 
sume it will not be, and hope it will not 
be—there are 442 hours on two amend- 
ments, and I am advised that there are 
other amendments, for which we will 
per an hour each, and 1 hour on the 

So if we are to complete action on this 
bill by tomorrow at midnight, it will 
have to get started by 5 o’clock, if not 
earlier; and the leadership does not wish 
to keep Senators here until midnight. 

As things develop, I hope the Senator 
from Tennessee will not be discommoded, 
but I do have the duty, I think, of saying 
to Senators that we could have some ac- 
tion on the farm bill tomorrow at a fairly 
early hour during the afternoon. To be 
specific, I would say 2 or 3 o’clock, 
perhaps. 

I see the Senator from Tennessee is 
smiling; I believe his temper has already 
cooled. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I would 
like to make a suggestion for the benefit 
of the Senator from Tennessee, and per- 
haps of all other Senators. 

Why do we not do our legislating in 
the daytime, when people can see what is 
going on, and have our filibusters at 
night? This matter of fiddling around 
all day looking for speakers, trying to 
fill up the time until 5 o’clock and legis- 
lating after the sun goes down, does not 
appear to me to be proper. Why do we 
not start on the farm bill tomorrow 
morning, and finish it up during the 
course of the day, and not have to spend 
the day listening to all these empty 
speeches which no one else is listening 
to, and which the speakers do not even 
want to make? If we did that, I think we 
could finish up this legislation very 
quickly. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Pres- 
ident, there are a number of Senators 
who are here and ready to vote now. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator note that 
the senior Senator from Tennessee is 
here and ready to vote? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Tennes- 
see has made clear note of that himself. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I would like 
the record to show that my temporary 
temper has been thoroughly diffused. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I shall go home this evening feel- 
ing much relieved, feeling sure that the 
Senator from Tennessee will be his usual 
sweet and agreeable self by this time 
tomorrow. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
CLOSE OF BUSINESS TUESDAY 
UNTIL 9:45 A.M. ON WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1970 


Mr. President, I renew my unanimous- 
consent requests. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate completes its 
business tomorrow, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 9:45 o’clock on Wednesday 
morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATORS SCHWEIKER, JAVITS, AND 
KENNEDY ON WEDNESDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately 
upon the disposition of the reading of 
the Journal and any unobjected to items 
on the consent calendar on Wednesday 
morning, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, SCHWEIKER) be recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes, that he be fol- 
lowed by the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) for not to exceed 30 
minutes, and that the Senator from New 
York be followed by the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) for 
not to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, so that there will be no misunder- 
standing, on Wednesday morning, fol- 
lowing the disposition of the Journal and 
following the disposition of unobjected to 
items on the Legislative Calendar, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEI- 
KER) will be recognized for 15 minutes, 
to be followed by the senior Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) for not to exceed 
30 minutes, and to be followed by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), for not to exceed 30 minutes. 


ORDER FOR ROUTINE BUSINESS 
AND LAYING UNFINISHED BUSI- 
NESS BEFORE SENATE ON 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Following 
that, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with statements there- 
in limited to 3 minutes, and that, at the 
conclusion of the period for the trans- 
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action of routine morning business, the 
unfinished business, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, be laid before the Senate and 
made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
9:30 tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
September 15, 1970, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 14, 1970: 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Roger C. Cramton, of Michigan, to be 
Chairman of the Administrative Conference 
of the United States for a term of 5 years, 
vice Jerre S. Williams, resigned. 
U.S. District Courts 


Nauman 5S. Scott, of Louisiana, to be a 
U.S. district judge for the Western District 
of Louisiana, vice a new position created 
under Public Law 91-272 approved June 2, 
1970. 


NEw ENGLAND REGIONAL COMMISSION 


Chester M. Wiggin, Jr., of New. Hampshire, 
to be Federal Cochairman of the New 
England, Regional Commission, vice Stewart 
Lamprey, resigned. 


U.S. ARMY 


The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. John Norton, EEZ ZE U.S. 
Army. 

IN THE Navy 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion as indicated: 

Captain, Line 
Adams, Richard C. Bagwell, Wallace B. 
Adelman, Joseph L. Bailey, Daniel L. 
Adkins, Joe D. Bailey, Emera S. 
Aicklen, William J., Bailey. George G. 

Jr. Banks, Daniel L., Jr. 
Aiken, Robert A. Barber, Albertus V., 
Akins, Joseph W., Jr. Jr. 

Alberta, Edward T. Barksdale, David A. 
Alexander, Charles S., Barnes, Alan F. 

Jr. Barondes, Earl D. 
Alford, Zeb D. Barr, Robert M., Jr. 
Ames, Lionel E., Jr. Barry, James H. 
Amme, Richard D. Barton, George E. 
Anderson, Charles R. Baughman, Fred H. 
Anderson, James L. Baumann, Hugh B. 
Anderson, Richard W. Baxter, James A. 
Ansel, David D. Beaman, Percy S. 
Appert, Edward P. Beck, Lester H. 
Armstrong, Frank D., Beck, William, Jr. 

Jr. Becker, Terrill F, 
Armstrong, Colin L. Bell, John H. 

Ashford, Robert “L” Benson Harry L. 
Atkins, Waldo A. Bihr, Richard A, 
Atkinson, Roy C. Bird, Comer H., Jr. 
Ayres, James E. Bivin, Homer R. 
Babineau, Francis E. Black, Charles H. 
Bacon, Francis W., Jr. Blixt, Melvin D. 
Bade, Robert B. Blount, Robert H. 


Bodamer, Robert E. 
Boger, Clarence E. 
Boushee, Frank L. 
Bouwman, Fredric G. 
Brabant, Robert J. 
Bradley, Claiborne S. 
Bradshaw, Ray H. 
Brady, Robert L., Jr. 
Brenner, Thomas B. 
Brittain, Thomas B., 
Jr. 
Bromley, Frederick B. 
Brooke, Rupert 
Broughton, Walter T., 
II 
Brown, Bryan B., Jr. 
Brown, Edward J. 
Brown, Floyd H. 
Brownell, Stuart M. 
Brubaker, Donald E. 
Brumbaugh, Dale C. 
Buck, Edward G. 
Bulmer, Robert W. 
Burkart, John C. 
Burke, Edwin J. 
Burke, James A. 
Bush, Philip R. 
Caine, Arthur D. 
Callaway, John D., Jr. 
Campbell, Ivan R. 
Campbell, Richard D. 
Campbell, William M. 
Cardillo, Robert J. 
Carlquist, Roger 
Carman, Warren E. 
Carment, Frederick, 
Jr. 
Carpenter, Harold L. 
Carr, Herbert W. 
Carr, Kenneth M. 
Carroll, Kent J. 
Carruth, David C. 
Carter, Jack L. 
Carter, John T., Jr. 
Cartwright, Billie J. 
Case, Richard E. 
Casper, William F., Jr. 
Casserly, Christopher 
J. 
Castruccio, Nicholas 
A. 
Chapman, James H. 
Chattleton, William 
D. 
Cheek, Glen R. 
Chelgren, John L. 
Chew, Robert S., Jr. 
Chrisler, Robert P. 
Christoph, Karl J., Jr. 
Chuilli, Ernest J. 
Clark, Carroll D. 
Clark, William E. 
Clay, Harold S. 
Clement, Robert R. 
Clemente, Angelo E. 
Clifford, William F., 
Jr. 
Cocke, Edgar M. 
Cockrell, Jack R. 
Cole, Kenneth J. 
Coleman, Robert G., 
Jr. 
Collins, Robert M. 
Conn, Robert H. 
Cook, Murray C. 
Corley, Frank W., Jr. 
Corrigan, Paul T. 
Cort, Walter W., Jr. 
Counts, Stanley T. 
Crabtree, Alan B. 
Crane, John W., Jr. 
Craven, Phillip R. 
Creasman, Jesse C. 
Crispin, Robert E. 
Crockett, Charles B., 
Jr. 
Cross, William E, 
Crowe, William J., Jr. 
Cullen, James H. 
Cullison, Chester D. 
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Cummings, Charles W. 
Cummings, Edward 
M., Jr. 
Cummins, Peter P. 
Curtin, Lawrence J. 
Dallmann, Paul H. 
Darcy, Robert T. 
Davidson, John D. 
Davies, James W. 
Davis, Cabell S., Jr. 
Davis, Ray E. 
Davis, Theodore F. 
Dedman, Tyler F. 
Deffenbaugh, Robert 
M 


Degler, Forrest R., Jr. 
DeMayo, John J., Jr. 
Denham, John G. 
Denkler, John M. 
Denny, Lewis E. 
Denton, Jeremiah A., 
Jr. 
Dewenter, John R., 
Jr. 
Dibble, Henry M. 
Dickieson, Robert W. 
Diffendorfer, Jarl J. 
Doescher, Walter W., 
Jr. 
Donaldson, Charles 
E., III 
Donnelly, William N. 
Donovan, James A. 
Douglass, Robert M. 
Douglass, Walter M. 
Drake, John F. 
Draz, David I. 
Durkin, Michael F. 
Early, Paul J. 
Ebel, Stanley T. 
Edwards, George D., 
Jr. 
Eidson, George V. 
Ekas, Claude P., Jr. 
Ekelund, Kenneth 
O., Jr. 
Eldridge, Richard A. 
Elefante, Frank L. 
Ellis, Edmund H. 
Ellis, Samuel S. 
Elmer, Joseph S. 
Enright, Robert E. 
Estelmann, Hermann 
J 


Ettinger, Harry E., 
Jr. 


Evans, Jack E. 
Evans, Joseph D. 
Fargo, Robert R. 
Farley, Russell J. 
Farris, George W. 
Faulkner, Doc G., Jr. 
Fay, Lawrence J. 
Fenwick, Joseph E. 
Ferguson, Robert E. 
Fine, Stanley S. 
Finneran, John G. 
Fischer, David W. 
Fisher, James R. M., 
II 
Fisher, John H. 
Fiske, Clarence O. 
Fitzgerald, Jean 
Fleiner, Fred J. 
Fogarty, Francis C. 
Fortson, Thomas E. 
Foster, William L. 
Foust, James W. 
Fowler, Earl B., Jr. 
Foxgrover, James H. 
Franz, Donald A. 
Fraser, Walter R. 
Freeland, Harold H. 
Fritz, Charles W. 
Frost, Richard A. 
Fuller, Jack D. 
Gallagher, John J. 
Gallagher, Joseph 
Gammon, James M. 
Gardiner, Richard S. 
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Garlinghouse, Bruce 
B 


Gary, Stanley P. 
Gauthier, Gene F, 
Gay, William W. 
Geary, John T. 
Geary, Joseph R. 
Geary, Mervyn O. 
Geiger, Robert K. 
George, Robert M. 
Gideon, Robert A., Jr. 
Gildow, William E. 
Gilmore, Frank C. 
Ginn, Benjamin F. 
Gokey, Noah W., III 
Goldman, Peter J. 
Gormley, Robert H. 


Grantham, Delbert D. 


Grause, Jerome E. 
Gravely, Samuel L., 
Jr. 
Green, Norman K. 
Greene, Wallace A. 
Griffith, Harold F. 
Grove, George S. 
Groves, Thomas E. 
Guertin, Louis H. 
Gygax, Rex 
Haecherl, Frank A. 
Haizlip, John W., Jr. 
Hallam, Orval K. 
Hallett, Oliver 8. 
Hancock, David L. 
Harkins, William D. 
Harper, John R. 
Harris, William H. 
Harris, William L., Jr. 
Hart, Harry 5. 
Harvey, Donald P. 
Hathaway, Charles E. 
Hattersley, Julian 
Haupt, Richard W. 
Hayes, James W., Jr. 
Haynes, Kenneth G. 
Henderson, James R. 
Herrick, Carl H. 
Herzog, James H. 
Hill, Edward C. 
Hilton, Robert P, 
Himelick, Ronald V, 
Hinden, Harry J. 
Hinds, Charles D. 
Hinkle, William L. 
Hodder, Arthur J., Jr. 
Hodge, Alan G. 
Hoffman, Richard A. 
Hoffmann, Henry A, 
Hoffmann, Roy F. 
Holden, William P. 
Holland, John P. 
Holm, Kenneth C. 
Holmes, Robert E. 
Holshouser, Jesse A., 
Jr. 
Holton, Wallace C. 
Hooyer, Lloyd N. 
Horn, Kenneth A. 
Howard, Donnell 
Howard, John N. 
Howe, Thomas 
Howell, Raymond S. 
Jr. 
Hudner, Thomas J., 
Jr. 
Hughes, David L, 
Hulihan, John W. 
Hume, David M. 
Hunter, “H” Reid 
Hunter, Perry F., III 
Irwin, Charles M., Jr. 
Jacobs, Richard “B” 
Janiec, Roy T. 
Jefferson, Harry P. 
Jenkins, Harry T., Jr. 
Jennings, Verne “H.” 


Jr. 
Jensen, John L., Jr. 
Jensen, William G. 
Jessen, George E. 
Jewett, Frederick F., 
II 
Jex, Donald R. 


Johnson, Francis A. 
Johnson, John R. 
Johnson, John D., Jr. 
Johnson, Theodore R., 
Jr. 
Johnston, John W. 
Jones, Allen, Jr. 
Jussel, Alfred R. 
Kanak, Robert A. 
Karlowicz, Mitchell J. 
Keenan, Paul C. Jr. 
Keener, Bruce, III 
Keller, Willam F., Jr. 
Kelly, Eugene F. 
Kelly, Merrill E., Jr. 
Kern, John S. 
Kidd, John W. 
King, John W., Jr. 
Kinnear, George E. 
R. II 
Kirk, George G. E. 
Kirklighter, James F., 
Jr. 
Kleczewski, Marion J. 
Klinefelter, John W. 
Knock, Franklin C. 
Knueven, Wiliam H. 


Kolda, Frank C. 
Korb, Frank J. 
Kosnik, Joseph T. 
Krebs, Edward C., Jr. 
Krejcarek, Donald J. 
Krimmel, John E, 
Lakey, Keith G, 
Lamoreaux, Lewis S. 
Lansden, Humphrey 
B. 
Larcombe, Howard 
N., Jr. 
Larsen, Norman E. 
Lasseter, Joe F., Jr. 
Lebiedz, Edward F. 
Leddick, Roth S. 


Lewis, John C. 
Lewis, Wiliam S. 
Lindgren, George B. 
Lockwood, Warren H. 
Longo, Charles R. 
Loranger, Donold 
Lowans, Warren H, 
Lyon, Henry J. 
Macomber, Mark M. 
Macon, Benjamin H, 
Manganaro, Francis 


TRE George 
March, George P. 
Marsh, Marvin D. 
ageing Lawrence 


econ: Barney 
Martin, James W. 
Martin, Samuel A. 
Marvin, Stephen D, 
Marzluff, Joseph O. 
Mathews, John M. 
Matthews, Howard L., 
Jr. 
Mattson, Kenneth B. 
Maurer, Richard C., 
Jr. 


Mawhiney, William T. 


Maxwell, Robert A. 
Maynard, Allison L, 
McCabe, Robert E. 
McCaig, James A. 
McCann, Carl J. 
McClinton, Robert B. 
McConnell, John H., 
Jr. 
McCook, John A. 
McCracken, William 
H. 


McCrary, Robert D. Rank, Cyrus “A” 

McDaniel, Wiliam O. Rasmussen, John E. 

McDonald, Carlton A. Rauch, Charles F., Jr. 
K. Rawlins, Robert D. 


McDonalä, Nathan F. 
McDonald, Wesley L. 
McDonald, William M. 
McGill, John C., Jr. 


Readdy, Francis J. 
Rectanus, Earl F. 
Reese, Walter H: 
Regan, William F. 


McGonagle, William Reichwein, Fremont 
L E. 


McGrath, Charles J. 


McKenize, William W., 


Jr. 
McLaughlin, Norman 
H 


McMahon, James P. 
McNamara, Thomas 
wW. 


Mead, Merle P. 
Meyer, Wayne E. 
Milligan, Donald F. 
Milner, William G. 
Mingo, John J. 
Mitchell, Eugene B. 
Mitchell, Frank A, 
Mitchell, John E. 
Mixon, Cameron O., 
Jr. 
Monger, Albert J. 
Morgan, Clifford L. 
Morgiewicz, Daniel J. 
Morris, James H. 
Morris, Max K. 
Moseley, Richard E. 
Moss, James L, 
Muncie, Maurice O. 
Munnikhuysen, 
Henry F. 
Murray, James D., Jr. 
Murrill, Robert L. 
Mussetto, Bruno 
Myers, William A., ITT 


Navarrett, Cleaude, Jr. 


Nealon, William G. 
Negele, John H., Jr. 
Nellis, Donald P. 
Nelson, Clifford 
Nelson, Perry W. 
Netherland, Roger M. 
Newcomb, Robert C. 
Nivison, William 
Nordberg, Delbert W. 
Norman, Oliver L., Jr. 
Nowers, William E. 
Nuss, Jerry J. 

Oberg, Owen H. 


O'Callaghan, Edmund Shanahan, John J., Jr. 
W. 


Olivari, Louis 
Orton, Robert D. 
Osborn, Neri, ITI 
Osmer, James W., Jr. 
Pace, Robert D., JT. 
Packer, Duncan 
Paddock, Richard A. 
Palmer, Frederick F. 
Parish, George, R., Jr. 
Pavelle, John J., Jr. 
Payne, William E., Jr. 
Pehrsson, Pehr H. 
Peksa, Charles F. 
Peniston, Robert “C” 
Peoples, George F. 
Perry, Dale S. 
Perszyk, Joseph S., Jr. 
Peterson, William S. 
Phelps, Henry E. 
Phillips, Kenneth E. 
Pickert, Aloysius J., 
Jr. 
Pierucki, Ervin J. 
Pittman, Shelly B, 


Pomeroy, Leslie K., Jr. 


Porcari, Thomas J. 

Poteet, Alonzo M., Jr. 

Powell, Robert A. 

Prassinos, George 

Prisley, John P. 

Purcell, Stephen E., 
Jr. 

Pyle, Robert E. 

Rae, William C., Jr. 


Reilly, Jeremiah D., 
Jr. 
Rex, James F. 
Reynolds, Milton L. 
Rich, Harold G. 
Riehl, Julian W., Jr. 
Rigot, William L. 
Riley, Edward E. 
Roberts, James W. 


Roberston, William D. 


Jr. 
Robinson, Winthrop 
P 


Roche, Robert F. 


Rockcastle, Charles H. 


Rodgers, Hollis T. 
Roemer, Robert F. 
Rogers, Harry M. 


Rogers, William Haley 
Rogers, William Henry 
Romatowski, Louis A., 


Jr. 
Ross, Claude M. 


Ross, Royal R., Jr. 
Ross, Seymour N. 


Russell, Paul E. 
Russell, Wallace L. 
Russell, William M. 


Ruxton, Robert T., Jr. 


Ryan, Bayliss Q. 
Ryder, Donald F. 
Saar, Charles W. 
Sabin, Nelson 
Sallada, William F. 
Sanders, James E. 
Sante, Robert D. 
Sapp, Earle W. 
Scappini, Mimo L. 
Schaefer, William M. 
Ses wind, Robert 


E Larvin C. 
Jr. 

Scott, Benedict J. 

Scott, Robert L. 

Searl, Floyd C. 


Shaver, William M. 
Shelton, John P. 
Short, Edward A. 
Shugart, Kenneth L., 
Jr. 
Shute, John W. 
Simons, Joseph T. 
Sisson, Luther B. 
Slater, Robert W. 
Sionim, Charles E. 
Small, William N. 
Smith, Deming W. 
Smith, Donald A. 
Smith, George E. 
Smith, James V. 
Smith, Johr. C. 
Smith, John A. 
Smith, Merecith A. 
Smith, Ralph F. 
Smith, Robert S. 
Smith, Robert H., Jr. 
Smith, Robert P. 
Snead, Leonard A. 
Snopkowski, Edward 
L 


Soderholm, Carlton E. 


Soper, Malvern E. 
SLE Walter, 
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Spencer, William A. 
Spoon, Donald D. 
Spry, Warren L. 
Stensrud, John D. 
Stevens, Jack M. 
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Stewart, Richard C. 
Stilwell, Edward P. 
Stobie, Edwin F. 
Stockdale, James B. 
Stokes, Robert E. L., 
Jr. 
Stone, Robert S. 
Stone, Troy E. 
Strayve, Jerome R. 
Strong, James T. 
Styer, Robert T. 
Swainson, Gustay F, 
Jr. 
Tarpey, John F. 
Tate, Hugh J. 
Taylor; Boone C, 
Taylor, David J. 
Taylor, Dean, Jr. 
Teasley, William A., 
Jr. 
Tedholm, Charles E. 
Tegfeldt, Carl G. 
Terry, Harold L. 
Thede, William L. 
Thomas, Edward W. 
Thompson, Robert H. 
Thorson, Robert L, 
Thummel, Gerald F. 
Thurtell, Frank A. 
Timidaiski, James T. 
Toohill, Donald L. 
Toole, Wycliffe D., Jr. 
Townes, John W., Jr. 
Trahan, Paul K. 
Train, Harry D., II 
Trott, Robert J. 
Trout, Roscoe L, 
Tucker, Ralph M. 
Ulbright, Frederick 
W. 
Underwood, John “L,” 
Jr. 
Urban, Henry, Jr. 
Urbanczyk, Louis T., 
Jr. 
Vail, Malcolm E. 
Valley, James R. 
Van Lunen, Lloyd M. 
Van Sickle, John R. 
Van Tuyl, Andrew J., 
Jr. 
Vecchione, Felix S. 
Vermilya, Jay “J” 
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Vermilya, Robert S. 
Volk, Ralph L., Jr. 
Vollertsen, Russell A, 
Vollmer, Cecil R, 
Von Schrader, Chand- 
ler L. 
Wadsworth, Dwight 
Walts, Jack E. 
Walker, Grant J. 
Walker, Grover C., Jr. 
Waller, Edward C., III. 
Walsh, Francis R., Jr. 
Ward, “J” “D” 
Warriner, Victor G. 
Watkins, James D. 
Watkins, Robert W. 
Weaver, Keith T. 
Weeks, Robert E. 
Weidman, Robert M., 
Jr. 
Welch, Edward F., Jr. 
Wellons, Alfred G., Jr. 
Wells, Donald M. 
Wells, John T. 
Wells, John W. 
Wells, John T. 
Wenger, Donald B. 
Wenzel, Harold F, 
Westmoreland, 
Arthur E. 
Whaley, Lucien O. G. 
Wicks, William F, 
Williams, Bernard P., 
Jr. 
Williams, John G., Jr. 
Wilson, James G. 
Wilson, Kenneth E., 
Jr. 
Wineman, Gordon L. 
Winkler, Cornelis, Jr. 
Woodard, David A. 
Woods, William L., 
Jr. 
Wurlitzer, Robert E. 
Wyand, Donald M. 
Yates, Andrew J. 
Yates, William K. 
Youngblade, Charles 
J. 
Zebrowski, Walter T. 
Zenni, Martin “M” 
Zinsler, Frank G. 
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Abe, Henry H. 
Abercrombie, Jerry T. 
Adamson, Edwin C., 
Jr. 
Addams, Jobn F. 
Adler, Ronald E. 
Adorney, Frank 
DENON Dwight M., 


NEKAD George A., 
Jr. 
Albee, Thomas L., Jr. 
Alters, Willam P. 
Alberts, Richard P. 
Albertson, Wiliam H. 
Albright, Richard K. 
Alderson, James M. 
Alexander, Marvin W. 
Alexander, Charles F. 
Alexander, Adelore L. 
Alford, William J. 
Alldredge, Donald L. 
Allen, George W. 
Allingham, James R. 
Allison, Arnold W. 
Almberg, Francis J. 
Altmeyer, John M. 
Alvarado, Ramon C. 
Ammann, Robert E. 
Ammerman, Clell N. 
Amor, Raymond C. 
Amoruso, Alfred P. 
Anderson, Curtis O. 
Anderson, Daniel W. 
Anderson, Eugene G. 
Anderson, Forrest P. 
Anderson, Joseph F. 


Anderson, Richard N. 
Anderson, Stephen P. 
Anderson, Thomas F. 
Andrassy, Michael F. 
Andre, Andrew L, 
Apted, George L. 
Armstrong, Stephen 
O., Jr. 
Arnold, Robert B. 
Artz, Robert C. 
Asbacher, Martin A., 
Jr. 
Aschenbeck, Gene W. 
Ash, Leonard “C” 
Ashley, Bruce H. 
Asman, Robert K. 
Atherton, Raymond 
Atkinson, Gerald L. 
Atkinson, Robert J. 
Atwood, Henry C., Jr. 
Augustine, Grant, III 
Austin, James W. 
Austin, Robert C. 
Aut, Warren E. 
Avrit, Richard C. 
Babcock, Donald E. 
Backes, Ronald J. 
Bailey, Gail R. 
Bailey, George T. 
Baker, Robert O. 
Balderston, Buele G. 
Baldwin, Charles C, 
Ball, Courtland D., IT 
Ballou, Lawrence D. 
Banham, Herbert G., 
Jr. 
Banks, Sidney M. 
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Barber, William H. 
Bardecki, Frank J. 
Barke, Arthur R. 
Barker, George D. 
Barker, William S. 
Barkley, James F. 
Barlow, James D. 
Barnes, Harold 
Barnes, William M. 
Baron, Charles R. 
Barrett, Thomas D. 
Barry, John M. 
Barry, Thomas M. 
Barth, Joseph J., Jr. 
Bartlett, Frederick R. 
Basford, Michael G. 
Bassett, Bradley A. 
Bassett, Melvin S. 
Bauchspies, Rollin L., 
Jr. 
Bauer, Bruce A. 
Bauman, James R. 
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Boaz, George L. 
Bock, “E” James 
Boggs, Steve V. 
Boland, Bruce R. 
Bolerjack, Robert C. 
Bolster, Harry E. 
Bordone, Richard P. 
Borthwick, Robert B. 
Bosworth, Thomas C. 
Botshon, Morton. 
Bottenberg, Foster L. 
Botts, Ronald H. 
Bowen, Thomas J. 
Bowling, Charles R. 
Bowling, David H. 
Bowling, Roy H. 
Bowman, Frank S. 
Boyd, John H., Jr. 
Boyer, Walton T., Jr. 
Boyer, William E. 
Boyett, Stephen G. 
Boyle, Darrell D. 


Baumgardner, John F Boyle, Henry F., Jr. 


Bayer, David A. 
Bayne, John P. 
Beaulieu, Reo A. 
Beaumont, Eugene 
A.G. 
Beaver, Alfred S. 
Beaver, John T, 
Beck, Donald A. 
Beck, John L. 
Beck, Walter R. 
Beck, William H. 
Becker, Glynn R. 
Beckwith, Gilbert H. 
Beers, Robert C. 
Beeton, Harvey J. 
Behnken, Clifford R. 
Behrle, Walter F. 
Beisel, Gerald W. 
Bekkedahl, Clifford L. 
Belay, William J. 
Belechak, Stephen C. 
Bell, Bill J. 
Bell, James F. 
Belton, Jack G. 
Benner, Leslie W., Jr. 
Bennie, Donald B. 
Bentley, William C. 
Berg, Robert L. 
Bergbauer, Harry W., 
Jr. 
Berger, Ronald A. 
Berglund, Lester W., 
Jr. 
Berkhimer, Frank R. 
Bernardin, Peter A. 
Berry, James L. 
Berry, Richard C. 
Berry, William H. 
Berthe, Charles J., Jr. 
Besio, Louis F. 
Best, Eddie F. 
Beuris, Charles B. 
Biasi, Nestore G. 
Biggar, William 
Billerbeck, Henry G. 
Billeter, John L. 
Bilyeu, Roland C. 
Bingham, Joseph L. 
Bird, Charles F. 
Bird, Joseph W., Jr. 
Bishop, Richard D. 
Bittick, Marshall V., 
Jr. 
Bivens, Arthur C. 
Bjork, Kenneth S. 
Biackington, Richard 
N. 
Blackwell, Jack L., Jr. 
Blackwood, Robert G. 
Blaes, Carl E. 
Blaes, Richard W. 
Blaine, Thomas E. 
Blanchard, Robert C. 
Blandine, Robert E. 
Block, Stanley H. 
Block, Steven 


Blouin, Stanley G., Jr. 


Blundell, Peveril 


Bozell, Rex K. 
Brabec, Richard C. 
Brackin, John D. 
Bradbury, John I. 
Braden, Melvin E., Jr. 
Bradley, David W., Jr. 
Bradley, Donald C. 
Brammeier, Charles L. 
Bravence, John, Jr. 
Breaux, Fred J., Jr. 
Bredestege, Joseph J., 
Jr. 
Briner, Robert R. 
Britton, William L. 
Brooks, Edwin H., Jr. 
Brown, Charles E. 
Brown, Christopher H. 
Brown, Donald D. 
Brown, Frederick P. 
Brown, George P. 
Brown, Kenneth R. 
Brown, Larry J. 
Brown, Robert H. 
Brown, Robert C., Jr. 
Brown, Thomas F., III 
Brown, Walter H., Jr. 
Browning, Robert B. 
Browning, Siras D. 
Bruce, George W., Jr. 
Bruley, Kenneth C. 


Brummage, Richard L. 


Brunell, James I. 
Brunson, Wright “A”, 
Jr. 
Buc, Gerald G. 
Buchanan, Edward 
O. 
Bucher, Lloyd M. 
Buchholz, Philip P. 
Buckley, James R. 
Buckley, John E. 
Bueck, Robert K. 
Bull, Joseph L., II 
Bull, Norman 8. 
Bullman, Howard L. 
Burgess, James A. 
Burke, Robert M. 
Burkhardt, Lawrence, 
II 
Burnett, Richard W. 
Burnett, Wiliam M. 
Burnham, Don E. 
Burns, Richard F. 
Burris, Raymond M. 
Burrows, Hubbard F., 
Jr. 
Burtis, Evenson M. 
Busey, James B. 
Bushong, Brent 
Butcher, Paul D. 
Butler, Harold E. 
Butler, William S. 
Butrym, Stanley B., 
Jr. 
Byberg, Robert C. 
Byington, Melville R., 
Jr. 


Byrd, Mark W. 
Byrne, John A., Jr. 
Cabot, Alan S. 
Caldwell, Charles B., 


II 
Calhoun, William B., 
II 


Cameron, Clifford R. 

Cameron, Norman A. 

Cammall, John K. 

Campbell, Donald S., 
Jr. 


Coleman, Richard F. 
Coleman, Thomas R. 
Colgan, John G. 
Collier, Byron H. 
Collins, Edward P. 
Collins, Ferdinand I., 
Jr. 
Collins, Philip K. 
Combs, Martin F. 
Compton, Charles R. 
Conaughton, Robert 
G 


Campbell, Hugh J., Jr. Conboy, Thomas W. 


Campbell, John F. 
Campbell, John A. 
Campbell, James B, 
Campbell, Jack 
Campbell, Michael J. 
Campbell, Robert J. 
Campbell, William N. 
Cane, Guy. 
Cane, John W. 
Cann, Tedford J. 
Cann, William A. 
Cannell, Donald T. 
Canon, George A., III 
Canter, Howard R. 
Carelli, Francis L. 
Carl, William T. 
Carlin, Robert J. 
Carlson, Olof M., Jr. 
Carmody, Cornelius J. 
Carnevale, Angelo M. 
Carosia, Joseph J. 
Carothers, Philip “F”, 
Jr. 
Carpenter, Walter H. 
Carr, John H. 
Carr, Nevin P. 
Carr, Roland J. 
Carrington, James H., 
Jr. 
Carroll, James F. 
Carter, Gerald M., Jr. 
Carter, James D. 
Carter, Robert D. 
Carter, Winfred G. 
Carterette, Robert T. 
Case, Robert W. 
Cash Eugene J. 
Casimes, Theodore C. 
Cassen, John S., Jr. 
Cassidy, Thomas J., Jr. 
Castro, William B. 
Cate, Thomas R., Jr. 
Cavicke, Richard J. 
Cavitt, William M. 
Chambers, Donald R. 
Chapdelaine, Jerrold 
E. 
Charest, Philip G. 
Cheney, Donald A. 
Chidley, Ralph E. 
Chin, Donald 
Chisholm, George E., 
Ir 


Christensen, Raymondcy)bert, Joseph M., Jr. 


J. 
Christon, Paul W. 
Cisson, Arthur 
Clark, Charles R. 
Clark, Charles F., Jr. 
Clark, Lynn R. 
Clark, Philip K. 
Clark, Richard G. 
Clark, Robert A. 
Clarkin, James J. 
Clemens, Eugene M. 
Clemens, Paul E. 
Clements, Billy R. 
Clew, William M. 
Cloud, Benjamin W. 
Coakley, Walter J., 

Jr. 
Cochrane, James H. 
Coe, David C., Jr. 
Coe, Raymond P. 
Colbus, Louis 
Cole, Thomas T., Jr. 
Cole, William S., Jr. 
Coleman, James O. 


Conklin, Robert B. 
Connelly, John G. 
Conner, Lawrence O. 
Connolly, Paul P. 
Connolly, Timothy W. 
Conroy, Robert O. 
Coogan, Richard D. 
Cook, Charles L. 
Cook, Russell A. 
Cook, Vernon H., Jr. 
Cooley, Charles H. 
Cooper, Andrew N., 
Jr. 
Cooper, Robert G. 
Cooper, Tommy G. 
Copeland, Edward C. 
Coppess, Robert Y. 
Corbett, Eugene A. 
Corey, Stuart M. 
Corkhill, Thomas M. 
Corley, Bennie L. 
Cornell, Gordon C. 
Corrado, Robert J. 
Coskey, Kenneth L. 
Coston, Stanford W., 
Jr. 
Cotton, Alfred S. 
Coughlin, Eugene F. 
Coughlin, Paul G. 
Courtney, Charles H. 
Cowan, Daniel R. 
Cox, Gerald W. 
Crabb, Eugene V. 
Crain, James D. 
Crandall, Alan W. 
Crane, Herbert C. 
Crane, Leonard B., Jr. 
Crater, Ray F. 
Craven, Robert C. E. 
Crawford, Bobby C. 
Crawford, Kerrins M. 
Crawford, Nace B., Jr. 
Crawford, Roderick P. 
Crawford, William T. 
Crayton, Render 
Cricchi, John V. 
Crinklaw, Douglas L. 
Crockett, Thomas L. 
Croom, William H., Jr. 
Cross, Charles H. 
Crosson, Harry E. 
Cryer, John P., 
Cuccias, Leo P. 


Cunningham, Marshal 
E. 

Cunningham, Edward 
F. 


Curl, Kent W. 
Currier, Richard A. 
Curry, Thomas L. 
Curry, Thomas E. 
Cutchen, Paul O. 
Czaja, Bernard F. 
Dagdigian, James J. 
Daigneault, Joseph J., 
Jr. 
Daily, Hubert D., Jr. 
Daleke, Richard A. 
sie ci Bart M.. 


r. 
Dally, David F. 
Dalton, Charles W. 
Dalton, Richard V. 
Daly, Paul S. 
Daly, Richard G. 
Damico, Richard J. 
Damon, Terry A. 


Dana, John B. 
Dancer, Jerry D. 
Daniels, James M. 
Daubenspeck, 
Richard E. 
Davenport, Philip C. 
Davey, John R., Jr. 
Davis, John B. 
Davis, Noble J., Jr. 
Davis, Ralph G. 
Davis, Richard H. 
Davis, Robert C., Jr. 
Davis, Robert H., Jr. 
Davis, Russell E. 
Davis, Walter J. 
Deal, Walter C., Jr. 
Deam, Norman A. 
Dean, Herbert J. 
DeHart, William 
DeHart, William 
Deibert, Bernard N. 
Delaney, John R. 
De Loach, John W. 
DeMaris, Darryl A. 
Demmin, Lester F. 
Dempsey, Gerald M. 
Dennison, William E. 
Derda, James R. 
Derr, John P. 
Desrocher, Marvin P, 
Desseyn, Maurice H. 
DeTonnancourt, 
Arthur E. 
Deuel, Jamieson K. 
Devereaux, John R. 
Jr. 
DeVries, Edgar L. 
Dey, Gordon J. 
DiCarlo, Vincent A. 
Dick, Joseph L. 
Dickman, Jerry A. 
Dickson, George K. 
Dickson, John A. 
Diehm, William C., 
III 
Dierdoff, Loren M. 
Diesel, Charles N. 
Dietz, Richard J. 
DiGiacomo, Joseph 
G. 
Diley, Lewis E. 
Dillingham, Paul W. 
Jr, 
Dillon, Alfred J. 
Dillon, John F. 
Dimon, Charles G. 
Jr. 
DiPace, Joseph V. 
Divelbiss, Dallas R. 
Dobyns, John E. 
Dodds, Robert M. 
Domingue, William 
A. 
Donaldson, Robert S. 
Doney, Robert G. 
Donnell, Joseph S., III 
Donnelly, Richard F. 
Donnelly, Raymond 
D., Jr. 
Donnelly, Robert G. 
Donnelly, Verne G, 
Donohue, David P. 
Donovan, Daniel E. 
Donovan, James F. 
Donovan, Philip C. 
Doolittle, James E. 
Doroshuk, John, Jr. 
Dorsey, Arthur G., Jr. 
Doucet, Richard E. 
Douglas, Jack R. 


Douglass, James G., Jr. 


Dowd, Francis X. 
Dowds, Donald H. 
Dowe, Robert M., Jr. 
Dowe, William J., Jr. 
Downing, Thomas P. 
Downs, James R. 
Drain, John F. 
Drayton, Henry E., Jr. 
Drees, Morris C. 
Drenkard, Carl C. 
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Drew, Russell C. 
Drummond, Scott E., 
Jr, 
Dubino, Andrew D. 
Du Charme, George 
w. 
Duff, Robert G. 
Dugan, Richard F., Jr 
Duhrkopf, Don J. 
Duke, Marshal D., Jr. 
Duke, Robert J. 
Dunaway, John A., Jr. 
Dunkin, Ray L. 
Dunlop, Thomas E. 
Dunn, John F, 
Dunning, James A. 
Durant, Michael 
Durant, Thomas W. 
Durbin, Peter 
Easton, Ervin R. 
Easton, Peter B. 
Eckart, James H. 
Eckerd, Kenneth C. 
Eckhouse, Morton A. 
Ediin, Robert L. 
Edwards, Donald L. 
Edwards, Jerry J. 
Edwards, William R., 
Jr. 
Eels, William R., Jr. 
Ehl, James W. 
Eichinger, Joseph C. 
Eidsmoe, Norman E. 
Elder, Ralph C. 
Eldridge, David B., Jr. 
Elliott, Donal W. 
Elliott, Jack “B” 
Elliott, Orville G. 
Ellison, John C. 
Elmore, John E. 
Elster, James M. 
Emerson, Jesse R., III 
Emerson, John R. 
Engelbrecht, Richard 


H. 
Englander, Owen 
English, Francis W., 

Jr. 
Erickson, Wiliam K. 
Evans, Boyce “D” 
Evans, George J. 
Evans, Richard B. 
Evans, Robert C. 
Evans, Thomas B. 
Evans, Thomas G. 
Everett, Lauren R. 
Evrard, William E. 
Eyres, Thomas D. 
Falconer, Alastair S. 
Fall, David R., Jr. 
Farber, Karl H. 
Farnham, Charles G. 
Faron, John F. 
Farris, Don M. 
Feeks, Edmond M. 
Fellows, Charles D. 
Felt, Donald L. 
Felt, Joseph A. 
Felter, John F. 
Feltham, John C., Jr. 
Fenn, Dan E. 
Ferguson, David E. 
Fergusson, Ernest W. 
Ferrazzano, Fred J. 
Fiedler, Peter B., Jr. 
Fields, James E. 
Fields, William B. 
Fiene, Donald F. 
Filkins, William C. 
Filteau, George L. 
Fink, Jerome I. 
Finneran, William J. 
Finney, Jack L. 
Fischbein, Ernest 
Fischer, David H. 
Fischer, Ecward J. 
Fisher, John C. 
Fitzgerald, Thomas 

W., Jr. 
Fitzgerald, David E. 
Flaherty, Robert M. 
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Flatley, John E. 
Fleming, Raymond 
T., Jr. 
Fletcher, John G. 
Fletcher, William B., 
III 
Flom, Hewitt O. 
Florin, Donald E. 
Foard, Wyatte F., Jr. 
Folta, Daniel A. 
Fong, Chong S. 
Forbes, Donald L. 
Forsman, Arvid E. 
Forsyth, James P. 
Fossum, Paul G. 
Foster, Clifton G., Jr. 
Fountain, Robert R., 
Jr. 
Fox, Charles W., Jr. 
Francke, Robert L. 
Frank, Benjamin L, 
Frankenfield, Robert 
paz 
Fraser, George K., Jr. 
Fraser, Robert “E.” 
Frecker, David A. 
Frederick, John L. 
Freeman, Linus W., 
Jr. 
Freeman, Robert W. 
French, Henry A. 
Freund, Herman C. 
Frick, Joseph F. 
Frick, Walter B. 
Friddle, Frank R., Jr. 
Friese, George A. 
Friesen, Floyd A. 
Fryberger, Elbert L., 
Jr. 
Frye, Thomas A. W. 
Fudge, David A, 
Furey, Laurence T. 
Furmanski, Jobn A. 
Gall, Duane M. 
Gallagher, Hugh L. 
Gallotta, Albert A., Jr. 
Gallup, Shelley P. 
Gandy, John D. 
Garcia, William V. 
Gardenier, Robert R. 
Gardner, Ruel E. 
Garlitz, Jerry E. 
Garner, William D. 
Garrett, John E. 
Gaskill, Richard T. 
Gatewood, Tommy L. 
Gavazzi, Robert R. 
Geary, Jack E. 
Gehring, Donald H. 
Gennette, Robert L. 
Geronime, Eugene L. 
Gerow, Francis W. 
Gherrity, Patrick F. 
Gholson, Daniel H. L. 
Gibber, Philip “F” 
Gibson, Robert B., Jr. 
Gigliotti, Felix P. 
Gildea, Joseph A. 
Gillham, Richard D. 
Gilmore, Arthur H. 
Gilmore, Joseph M. 
Gilroy, John W., Jr. 
Giovanetti, William C. 
Glade, Gerald L. 
Glaves, Robert H. 
Glazier, Alvin S. 
Gleason, Joseph P. 
Gleim, James M. 
Glover, Albert K., Jr. 
Glover, Dennis C. 
Glovier, Harold A., Jr. 
Glunt, David L., Jr. 
Goddard, Thomas B. 
Godfrey, Forrest J. 
Goldner, Robert R. 
Goll, Gerald E. 
Gomer, August W. 
Gonzalez, Alfred H. 
Good, Robert C. 
Good, Ronald P. 
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Gooden, Richard O. 
Goodman, Kelsey B. 
Gore, James R. 
Goschke, Erwin A. 
Gowing, Richard M. 
Gradel, Robert 
Graf, Frederic A., Jr. 
Graham, Robert F. 
Graham, Sidney R. 
Grantman, Roger H. 
Graveson, George L., 
Jr. 
Gray, Basil F., Jr. 
Greeley, Michael T. 
Greene, George W., Jr. 
Greene, William F. 
Greer, Marvin S., Jr. 
Greer, Wayne C. 
Greer, William E., III 
Gregory, Donald G. 
Gregory, George B. 
Greiwe, William H. 
Gress, Donald H. 
Grich, Richard J. 
Griffith, Webster 
Griffiths, Rodney D. 
Griggs, Norman E. 
Grose, Robert H, 
Guess, Malcolm N. 
Gunn, Max C., Jr. 
Haas, Kenneth R. 
Hackney, Benjamin F. 
II 
Hagberg, Roy V. 
Hager, Charles F. 
Haggquist, Grant F., 
Jr. 


Hagmann, Albert P. 
Hahn, Frederick, Jr. 
Hall, John V. 
Halladay, Maurice E. 
Halle, “S” Portland, 
II 
Halverson, Richard K. 
Hamel, James K. 
Hamel, Louis H., IN 
Hamilton, Clyde E. 
Hamilton, Glenn D. 
Hamlin, Andrew L, 


Hamm, Clement D., Jr. 


Hammock, John W. 


Hammond, Russell, Jr. 


Hampton, Winfred 
F., Jr. 
Hamrick, Franklin G. 
Hangartner, Lyle G. 
Hanigan, Marvin F. 
Hankins, Elton E. 
Hannula, Brian K. 
Hansard, Stonewall 
Hansen, Rodney V. 
Hargrave, William 
W. Jr. 
Harlow, David L. 
Harmon, James O. 
Harms, Stanley J. 
Harness, William D. 
Harney, Russell F. 
Harns, John H. 
Harper, George T., Jr. 
Harper, William W. 
Harris, Jack R. 
Harris, James W. 
Harris, James W. 
Harris, James C. 
Harrison, Stuart E. 
Harrop, Robert D. 
Hartley, John D. 
Hartman, Gerald A. 
Hartranft, Richard J. 
Hartzell, Robert H. 
Harvey, Donald L. 
Harwood, John B. 
Hassett, Joseph K. 
Hatch, Harold G. 
Hatcher, Robert E., Jr. 
Havens, Stanley L. 
Havird, Lloyd B. 
Hawk, Arthur L. 


Hawkins, Cecil “B”, Jr, Horowitz, Norman 


Hawkins, Richard M. 
Hay, James C. 
Hayes, Albert M., Jr. 
Hayes, Fay C. 
Hayes, Francis X. 
Hayes, James C. 
Hayes, Jerome B. 
Hays, Estel W. 
Haywood, Jesse H. 
Headland, Carl B. 
Hebbard, Leroy B., Jr. 
Hecker, Stanley 
Heft, James O, 
Helgemoe, Raymond 
A 


Helgeson, Harry E., Jr. 
Hellinger, Richard L. 
Helm, George N., Jr. 
Helms, Harlie B., Jr. 
Helms, Raymond E., 
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Jr. 


Holmes, Henry A. 
Hutto, Robert E. 
Jacobsen, John R. 
Kelley, Frederick G. 
Kirkley, Owen M. 
Kirkpatrick, James D. 
Kloecker, Paul V. 
Knauf, Richard H., Jr. 
Krauter, George E. 
Leonard, Daniel B., Jr. 
Lewis, Edmund F, 
Lowery, Richard A. 
Lutz, Donald F. 
Lyons, James R. 
Marshall, Jimmie G. 
Matthewson, Maurice 


McLaughlin, Edwin W 
McNenamin, Lester E., 
Jr: 
Montoya, Benjamin F, 
Moody, Thomas W, 
Mueller, Karl L. 
Muir, Michael D. 
Murphy, Frank J, 
Naegele, Frederich D, 
Neugent, Charles. L. 
O'Connor, Peter 
O'Donnell, William J. 
Oswald, Thomas H., Jr 
Parisius, Philip J. 
Peltier, Eugene J., Jr. 
Perez, Johnny 
Podbielski, Victor 
Reeves, Dwain 
Riley, James L. 
Ruscyk, Joseph A. 
Sayner, William V., Jr. 
Schroeder, Clyde C. 
Shackleford, Robert H., 
Jr. 
Shafer, Richard V. 
Simmons, Wiliam A., 
Jr. 
Skiles, Alvin V., II 
Smart, Robert D, 
Smyth, Wayne 8S. 
Steadley, Alfred M., Jr. 
Swistock, John R. 
Tack, Curtis A. 


Gawarkiewicz, Joseph Thoureen, Thomas H. 


J., IN 

Gibowicz, Charles J, 
Jr. 

Gilmore, Gordon R. 

Grady, Noel “A”, Jr. 

Harned, David W. 

Harper, Melvin H. 

Harrell, Haywood H. 

Hartman, Paul K. 

Herig, William E., 
Jr. 


Tibbitts, Jonathan C., 
Jr, 
Tinker, Gordon W. 
Updegrove, Loyal R. 
Wagner, David R. 
Walter, John A, 
Weiss, Ralph C. 
Westcott, John A. 
Williams, “O” Jay 
Wood, William L. 
Young, John A., Jr. 


Captain, Judge Advocate General's Corps 


Allen, Henry L., Jr. 
Bach, Nicholas R. 
Blair, Richard E. 
Bryant, Bobby D. 
Carraway, Bertram R. 
Corley, James W. 
Lynch, Leslie “O” 


McDowell, Charles E. 
Miller, William O. 
Nelson, Frank A. 
Newsome, William R. 
Pfeiffer, Willard D, 
Williams, George A. 


Commander, Judge Advocate General's Corps 


Aylward, William J., 
Jr. 


Battaglino, Joseph M. 
Baum, Joseph H. 


Boywid, Edward T. 
Caprio, Michael R., 
Jr. 
Dowd, George G. Jr. 
Freed, Maitland G. 
Gregory, John J. 
Hairston, Thomas F. 
Hall, Harry L. 
Harlow, Bruce A. 
Jenkins, John 8. 
Lappin, Robinson 
Lawrence, Keith D. 
Lohrey, Thomas E., 
Jr. 


Lynch, William C. 
McCarthy, Richard J. 
Meighan, John M., Jr. 
Mirtsching, Leonard 
Cc. 
Monroe, Harvey N. 
Myers, Coleman E. 
Price, Oliver L. 
Rawls, Roy J. 
Sanders, Edward K. 
Wade, Manley B. 
Walker, Peter B. 
Woolley, Herbert T. 
Zitani, Genius A. 


Lieutenant Commander, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps 


Buhler, Conrad A. 
Clark, Bruce A. 
Coughlin, Leo J., Jr. 
Crane, William A. 
Drapeau, John W. 
Elliott, William P., Jr. 
Gass, James D. 
Googe, James P., Jr. 
Gustafson, Robert T. 
Hilligan, Thomas J. 


Hoffman, James L., Jr. 


Howard, Ronald C. 

Hradecky, Rudolf 

Jones, Augustus B., 
III 


Kercheval, John W., 
II 


Kirkpatrick, Milton 
W. Jr. 

Medlin, William R. 

Nerseth, Marvin P. 

Olson, Roy A. 

Riley, James E. 

Slater, Richard L. 

Sweeney, James W. 

Trocki, Daniel B. 

Vanslate, Jean E. 


Captain, Dental Corps 


Allen, Ethan C. 
Amman, Fred M. 
Austin, Robert E. 
Bagby, Robert W. 
Bartosh, Andrew J. 
Brown, Edward H. 
Cohen, Robert 
Dennis, Harry J., Jr. 
Duggan, Norman E. 
Elliott, Robert W., Jr. 
Enger, Theodore C. 
Farrell, Paul E. 


Howard, Roger H. 
Kresl, Bernard F. 
Leupold, Robert J. 
Mann, William H. 
O'Malley, John E. 
Penick, Edward C. 
Rau, Charles F. 
Reitz, Phillip V. D. 
Scruggs, Charles “S” 
Silberstein, Victor H. 
Weber, Irving J., Jr. 
Wilkens, Carl H., Jr. 


Finnegan, Frederick J, Wyda, Andrew, Jr. 


Hickey, Loren V. 


Lieutenant Commander, Dental Corps 


Allen, Robert W. 
Allman, Daryl M. 
Altman, Richard S. 
Amato, Angelo E. 
Anderson, Dale M. 
Applegate, Donald E. 
Atkinson, Robert A. 
Barlow, Doil E. 
Biron, George A. 
Bodine, Theodore A., 
Jr. 
Bodner, Joseph A., Jr. 
Bottomley, William K. 
Bradford, Paul L. J. 
Brecker, Paul L. 
Brenyo, Michael, Jr. 
Burch, Meredith 8. 
Burke, Joseph H. 
Cagle, John D. 
Carrothers, Richard L 
Castronovo, Sam 
Charles, James H., Jr. 
Christian, James T. 
Corio, Russell L. 
Cummings, Matthew 
R. 
Cunningham, Charles 
J. 
Davis, Malcolm 8. 
Diem, Charles R. 
Dodds, Ronald N. 
Edwards, Richard C. 
Fenner, David T., Jr. 
Fenster, Robert K. 
Firtell, David N. 
Gibson, William V., 
Jr. 
Gomer, Ronald M. 
Gonder, Donald C. 
Goska, John R. 
Grimsley, William A., 
Jr. 
Grove, David M. 


Hanson, Richard K. 
Herr, Albert 
Hill, Ronald K. 
Hoffmann, Robert M. 
Howe, Robert E. 
Huestis, Ralph P. 
Kieny, Richard J. 
Kitzmiller, John §,, 
Jr. 
Koss, Ronald J. 
Leonard, Walter P. 
Lessig, John F. 
Lucker, Ronald W. 
Magnus, Walt W. 
Mark, Leonard E. 
Martin, William R. 
McCann, Thomas F. 
Messer, Eugene J. 
Miller, James E. 
„Moore, Robert E. 
Moyes, Edmund R. 
Muldrow, Lewis M. 
Neagley, Ross L., Jr. 
Parsons, Richard L. 
Pines, Barry E. 
Pirie, George D, 
Plump, Ellsworth H. 
Raybin, Sidney 
Reed, Wilbur G. 
Richter, Henry E., Jr. 
Roper, David A. 
Semler, Harry E,, Jr. 
Smith, John M. 
Spearman, Glyn M., 
Jr. 
Stallworth, Henry A. 
Stanton, George A., Jr. 
Strange, Charles G., Jr 
Stump, Thomas E. 
Sugg, Wiliam E., Jr. 
Sullivan, William C. 
Swaim, Bobby L. 
Thomas, Robert E. 


Tibbetts, Van R. 
Trusz, Edward J. 
Verunac, James J. 
Viles, Darel D. 
Voyles, Wesley L. 
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Walters, Ray A. 
Watson, William J. 
Wilkie, Noel D. 
Williams, Frederick B. 


Lieutenant Commander, Dental Corps 


Abeyta, Edward L. 

Archer, Jerald J. 

Ashton, Loye A. 

Badger, Daniel G. 

Batenhorst, Kenneth 
F. 


Bell, Walter C. 


Leonard, Edward P. 
Longenecker, David 
P 


Lorbeck, James C. 
Lowman, Jack V. 
Lufkin, Jobn C. 
Luhtaia, Jay L. 


Blanchard, Donald G.,Maastricht, William 
H 


Jr. 
Bloch, George A. 
Boles, Michael E. 
Bourgeois, Aubrey J., 
Jr. 
Bowen, Lathe L, 
Branon, Anthony W., 
Jr. 
Brazil, Robert W. 


Mach, Joseph S. 
MacPherson, John H. 
Martin, Lloyd R. 
Matson, John E. 
McCoy, Richard B. 
McMahon, Joseph P. 
Mohr, Richard W. 
Niesar, George F. 


Bumgardner, Willie AOldfield, Ronald E. 


Calder, David R. 
Callihan, Michael D. 
Canal, John W. 
Carroll, Peter B. 
Cassidy, Robert E. 


Pedrick, George R. 
Pierce, Gerald L, 
Poe, Gerald S. 
Poidmore, Sam J. 
Pozen, Matthew J. 


Cervera, George A., Jr. Rackley, Otis D., Jr. 


Chandler, Leonard P., 
Jr. 


Regan, Paul F. 
Russell, Harold L. 


Charbonneau, Paul C.Sabala, Clyde L. 


Ciardello, Carmen A., 
Jr. 
Clark, George E. 
Cook, Robert C. 
Copeland, Richard A. 
Cottle, Kenneth L. 
Curtice, Frederick A. 
Delaossa, Arthur D. 
Diven, Joel O. 
Dupcak, Joseph, Jr. 
Eisenburger, Michael 
M. 


Ervin, Melvin, Jr. 
Flynn, Dennis D. 
Glazer, Sanford A. 
Grisham, John P. 
Groat, Jack E. 
Groff, Gordon B. 
Hesby, Richard A. 
Hodes, Leonard F. 
Holcomb, Jobn B. 
Holroyd, Samuel V. 
Hurst, Thomas L. 
Huttula, Charles S. 
Jann, Robert C. 
Johnston, William C. 
Kawahara, Charles 
M. 


Kelly, James C., Jr. 
Kepley, Benjamin F. 
Lehman, Paul C. 


Salmon, Thomas N. 
Sawyer, Hershel G., 
Jr. 
Schaberg, Siegfried J. 
Schnee, Ralph E. 
Schonbrun, Robert 
G. 
Sconyers, Jimmy R. 
Scoralle, Donald L. 
Scott, Ronald W. 
Sharp, Bobby M. 
Skyberg, Russell L. 
Smith, Cameron M. 
Smith, Carl J. 
Stalb, Douglas B. 
Stefi, Charles T. 
Sugg, Thomas H. 
Thibodeau, Richard 
A. 


Triplett, Robert G. 
Vath, Charles R. 
Walker, Oscar B. 
Watkins, Owen T, 
Wheetley, Woodrow 


Whitlock, Richard P. 

Wickord, Richard W. 

Wittgow, Walter C., 
Jr. 

Yeager, James E. 

Zotter, Frank E. 


Captain, Medical Service Corps 


Allen, Cleo R. 
Cumming, William G., 
Jr. 


Commander, Medical Service Corps 


Arns, William E. 
Ball, Ernest A. W. 
Becker, David E. 
Beckwith, Joan M. 
Brandon, Daniel A. 
Campbell, Howard B. 
Connery, Horace J. 
Dennis, “J” “M” 
Devine, Leonard F. 
Dietch, Michael M., Jr. 
Feith, Joseph 
George, Robert E. 
Gilbert, Richard S. 
Hartley, Robert L., Jr. 
Heath, Jean L. 
Hockstein, Edwin 8. 
Holston, Charles A. 
Hoover, Lillian P. 
Howard, John E. 
Inman, Elmer E., Jr. 
Janson, Harold J. 
Johnston, James F., 


Jones, Philip E. 
Lane, Jack R. 

Long, William L. 
Miller, Harry P. 
Myers, John D. 
Nichols, Lavern E. 
Oleson, Russell H. 
Petoletti, Angelo R. 
Richardson, James W. 
Riser, Ellis W. 
Roach, Leon M. 
Sanborn, Warren R. 
Schaffner, Leslie J. 
Scrimshaw, Paul W. 
Smith, Robert L. 
Smout, Jay C. 
Steward, Edgar T. 
Turner, David H. 
Wagner, Carl M. 
Wetzel, Orval B. 
Wimberly, Clyde O. 
Woodman, James T. 


September 14, 


1970 


Lieutenant Commander, Medical Service 
Corps 


Anderson, Walter C. 
Angelo, Lewis E. 
Baldauf, George W. 
Bertka, Robert E. 
Blake, John P. 
Blankenship, William 
L. 
Bolton, Richard B. 
Bowden, Ronald R. 
Bowdren, Laurence P, 
Brideau, Donald J. 
Brown, Charles R. 
Brugman, Arthur P. 


Jenkins, Lawrence J., 
Jr. 
Johnson, Jimmie H. 
Kane, George P. 
Kemp, James E. 
Kessler, Raymond B. 
King, William U. 
Kovarik, Clifford V. 
Krollman, Richard W. 
Lakey, Dean E. 
Lanier, Bobby M. 
Law, Malcolm K. 
Lawson, Donald R. 


Bryant, Eugene M., Jr. Leadford, William M. 


Casler, Wilfred I. 
Chastain, Howard T. 
Chipman, Albion P. 
Collier, Patrick J. 
Comfort, Gerald G., 
Sr. 
Condon, Earl N. 
Corder, James E. 
Correll, Joseph M. 
Crodick, William J. 
Dewitt, James E. 
Dietz, Bruce J. 
Dunham, Chester J., 
Jr. 
Elfstrom, Berger R., 
Jr. 
Ellis, Glenn M. 
Erwin, Richard E. 
Fallers, Harry R., Jr. 
Fanning, Graydon E. 
Francis, Raymond D. 
Freeman, Benjamin C. 
French, James A., Jr. 
Gobbel, Henry D. 
Gonsalves, John H. 
Goodson, James E. 
Hassey, Jasper T. 
Hatch, Emery J. 
Heaton, Harley L. 
Hodges, Richard C. 
Hoover, Donald E. 
Hourihan, Catherine 


P. 
Hussey, Theodore A. 
Captain, Nurse Corps 


Collins, Jeannette 
Conrad, Arline C. 
Duerk, Alene B. 
Feeney, Elizabeth 
Kovacevich, Mary T. 
Maguire, Eleanor J. 


Lecas, Kenneth E. 
Littner, Henry D. 
Livingston, Donald K. 
Madison, Howard D. 
Martin, Douglas M. 


McDermott, Roland W. 


McFee, Charles A. 
Millard, George W. 
Moore, Charles J. 
Mullinix, Chloe A. 
Mulvey, Joseph R. 
Nourigat, Earl R. 
Pearce, Charles J. 
Peckenpaugh, 
Normand L. 
Pelletier, Louis E. 
Robinson, Jack V. 
Rucker, Thomas J. 
Shedlosky, Albert F. 
Smith, Fred E. 
Smith, Robert W. 
Sowers, Hubert H., Jr. 
Spiegler, Joel B. 
Stephens, Bobby L. 
Surface, Robert L. 
Swindall, Victor A. 
Tandy, Roy W., Jr. 
Thompson, James C. 
Webb, Laurence H, 
Weidner, Wilfred L. 
Wherry, Robert J., Jr. 
White, Robert L. 
White, Sheldon A. 
Woodard, Charlene J. 


Mentzer, Romaine M. 
Murray, Elizabeth M. 
Schmid, Pauline W. 
Smith, Marcella E. 
Smoker, Sue E. 
Sullivan, Aline E. 


Commander, Nurse Corps 


Barnes, Annabelle 
Belezos, Caliope M. 
Benedict, Marian M. 
Bernstein, Barbara 
E. 
Brooks, Ruby M. 
Burch, Mary C. 
Copic, Kathryn M, 
Cowden, Elnora J. 
Crockett, Mary R. 
Dalesio, Dorothy A. 
Daniels, Marvelle L. 
Davis, Jean E. 
DeMarco, Evelyn M. 
Donoghue, Margaret 
Cc 


Durkin, Veronica A. 
Easter, Mary R. 
Fenn, Bernice E. 
Ferguson, Miriam 
“M” 
Fine, Rachel A. 
Finn, Celine A. 
Fogarty, Anna L, 
Foley, Alicia M. 
Fudala, Adeline R. 
Furmanchik, Helen 
I. 
Gormish, Sophia H. 
Graves, Ellen G. 
Halverson, Ruth E, 
Happ, Nellie L. 


Hockenberger, 
Charlotte E. 

Hooker, Doris H. 

Howard, Katherine 


A. 
Jakshe, Louise F. 
Kelcec, Caroline A. 
Kubicz, Ann R. 
Lanaghan, Harriett M. 
Lawrence, Opal M. 
Lewis, Betty J. 
Livirrie, Althea A. 
Lux, Virginia C. 


Macdonald, Patricia H. 


Macha, Edith M. 
Madsen, Gladys 
Maun, Shirley J. 
Maynard, Mary E. 
Merritt, Lois C. 
Miller, Shirley A. 
Morris, Thekla W. 


Muhlenfeld, Loretta T. 


Murphy, Lorraine M. 
Murphy, Loretta M. 
Nagy, Bettye G. 
O'Barto, Waldena 
Pampush, Ruth G. 
Perlow, Marion R. 
Peterson, Lee 
Pfeffer, Elizabeth M. 
Proto, Theresa M. 
Redgate, Janet M. 


Robinson, Libia G. 
Ruppert, Margaret R. 
Sauer, Mary A. 
Schlosser, Joan M. 
Shea, Claire M. 

Shea, Frances T. 
Shelton, Waunie L. 


Sheridan, Anne M. 
Sherman, Miriam C. 
Simmons, Harriet A. 
Spencer, Lelah E. 
Stewart, Mary G. 
Wilson, Katherine 


Lieutenant Commander, Nurse Corps 


Agnew, Lynnell A. 
Allen, Janet N. 
Anderson, Dolores E. 
Arthur, Margaret J. 
Bailey, Ida B. 

Baker, Mary E. 
Barcott, Joann L. 
Barry, Margaret R. 
Bizzelle, Johnnie E. 
Brase, Beverly J. 
Bresnahan, Joan C. 
Brouillette, Marie J. E. 
Bushley, Nancy L. 
Bynum, Joan C. 
Calloway, Emily F. 
Carroll, Ann T. 
Chute. Judith R. 
Clayton, Irish B. 
Clunan, Claudette C. 
Cope, Patricia A. 
Crumpton, Frances L. 
DeGeorge, Augusta E. 
Dudley, Julia B. 
Durupt, Monica V. 
Edwards, Karen E. C. 
Estell, Mary E. 
Fillmore, Elizabeth J. 
Finkle, Nancy C. 
Frates, Virginia M. 
Geary, Betty L. 
Green Bonnie J. 
Hall, Mary F. 

Hines. Alyce M. 
Hogg, Peggy L. 
Hudson, Marilyn R. 
Jennett, Jo A. 
Johnson, Mildred E. 
Kelly, Joann P. 
Kelly, Margy S. 

Kelly, Mary 

Kendall, Kathleen M. 
Kiely, Sally A. 
Klaetke, Irma E. 
Koester, Helen M. 
LaPointe, Carol J. 
Ledgerwood, Mary C. 
Leuenberger, Patricia 


Lukacs, Mary C. 
Lundquist, Nancy L. 
Lynch, Marie A, 
Lyons, Barbara A. 
Masters, Eleanor M. 
Matuszewski, Barbara 


R. 
McNair, Joan A. 
Meehan, Mary K. 
Morandi, Virginia D. 
Nehr, Rosalie R. 
Nelson, Marijean V. 
O'Neill, Elizabeth 
Orofino, Gloria A. 
Ottoson, Joan 
Peters, Edna L. 
Purdy, Claire H. 
Reiner, Joan 
Rollins, Jean C. 
Rosford, Barbara C. 
Ross, Stella A. 
Sasser, Georgiarene 
Scherer, Carolyn E, 
Schrock, Doris M. 
Scott, Janet 
Shaffer, Bernardine L. 

, Doris E. 

Southworth, Jean E. 
Spellman, Georgia E. 
Staudenraus, Dolores 

M. 
Stelzer, Kathleen 
Stewart, Nicola J. 
Stone, Patricia A. 
Stuart, Irene M. 
Sullivan, Elinor M. 
Swanson, Joan F. 
Swetonic, Majorie A. 
Thomas, Shirlie Y. 
Uebel, Donna J. 
Ueblacker, Martha M. 
Warner, Patricia A. 
Watson, Beverly A. 
Weidt, Bew P., II 
Wilhelmy, Catherine 

M. 
Wohlgemuth, Janet C 


I. Young, Mary L. 

Link, Laveta F. Zatzariny, Tanya 
Lochte, Rose M. 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy, for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the staff corps, as indicated, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Armstrong, Carl Andrew, Jr. 
Aulls, John Griswold. 
Bartlett, Jack Wallace. 
Bentley, Wiliam Sturges. 
Berry, Wayne Harold. 
Blackford, James Michael. 
Blaylock, James Donald. 
Bolshazy, Robert Stephen. 
Braitsch, Ted Alan. 
Bransford, Charles Duane. 
Brown, David Wiliam. 
Bruder, Paul Theodore. 
Campbell, Paul Ernest. 
Cannon, James Robert. 
Chandler, Donald Ray. 
Chappel, Wendell Leo. 
Chegash, Thomas John. 
Coleman, Loren Marion. 
Cornejo, Hector. 

Davis, Gary Thayne. 
Dould, Philip Edward. 
Duny, Marshall Sol. 
Ebersole, Richard Wilson. 
Edgerton, Owen Lee. 
Finley, Clemeth Wallace. 
Foskey, Leslie Thomas. 
Hanson, Eugene Charles. 
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Harrell, James Howard. 
Haws, Virtus Paul, Jr. 
Hayes, Elbert Chartrand. 
Hess, Stuart Allan. 
Iczkowski, Marcel Dennis. 
Ishmael, Rex Harlan. 
Kelley, Charles Anderson. 
Kern, Monte James. 

Knodle, Edward Maurice. 
Lanerie, George Ray. 

Legg, Robert Paul. 

Lekvold, William Dean. 
Marks, Richard Charles 
McCarty, James Edwin, Jr. 
McClannahan, William Matthew, Jr. 
McKinney, Arthur Paul 
McKinzie, Louis Eugene 
Meaney, Maurice Terrance 
Merkel, Frederick Joseph 
Miller, Fenton Crockett, Jr. 
Mock, Leonard Ralph 
Montgomery, Charles Ernest 
Mooers, Robert Louis 
Moyer, Kenneth Edwin, Jr. 
New, James Caudell 
Norvell, Robert Dayton 
Ohnemus, Francis William 
Oien, Eldor Roger 

Panas, Bruce Richard 
Parker, Cloyd Joseph 
Pelphrey, James Henry 
Prigmore, Marvin Earnest 
Pulvermacher, Harold Edward 
Rayno, Robert Henry 

Reed, Paul John 

Roberson, Walter Edward 
Rush, Elvia Dale 
Russnogle, Robert Lewis 
Sessions, Nathan Mansfield 
Shaffer, Kenneth Wayne 
Shannon, Albert Francis 
Sixsmith, Howard Thomas, Jr, 
Smith, Jerauld Homer 
Snyder, James Edward 
Solmen, James David 
Springfield, Robert Lynn 
Stemple, Todd Ralph 
Stovall, Gary Hudson 
Stratton, William Frederick 
Taylor, Robert Beck 
Thomas, Dennis Merrill 
Truran, Paul Frederick, Jr. 
Tyndall, John Bard 
Waldroupe, Derrel Lee 
Wenrick, David Lowell 
White, Daniel Ellsworth 
Wigle, Earl Clinton 
Windham, George Scott 
Wooldridge, Robert Landon 
Yates, Harold, Jr. 


NURSE CORPS 
Caruso, Teresa 
SUPPLY CORPS 


Ader, James Allen, Jr. 
Aljoe, Daniel William. 
Allen, Randall Clark. 
Anderson, Wayne Eugene. 
Angus, William Arthur, IIT. 
Averett, Gary Lynn. 
Baggett, Terry Max, Jr. 
Baker, Richard Burl. 
Banks, John Wesley. 
Bassi, Felix Joseph. 
Battey, Maurice Wayne. 
Becker, Christopher Santana. 
Bedell, William Jackson. 
Bello, John Joseph. 
Benson, John Howard. 
Bergman, Gerald Vernon. 
Bernichon, Clay Edward. 
Berthy, Leslie Charles. 
Brawley, Patrick William. 
Bristol, Roger Willis. 
Burn, Richard Hunt. 
Chastain, William Wirt. 
Chestnut, James Ellis. 
Cole, Barry William. 


Couture, Joseph Albert. 
Crouch, Michael Avery. 


Culver, Joseph Ernest. 
Cunningham, Thomas Andrew. 
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Cunningham, Lawrence Michael. 
Dashiell, Robert George. 
Davenport, Bill Trammell, Jr. 
Daymont, Thomas Norman: 
Dennison, Daniel Herbert, Jr. 
Doares, Michael Gray. 
Drewes, Warren John. 
Drum, Eugene Robert. 
Dunar, Andrew James. 
Dunn, Christopher Anderson. 
Dunnavant, David Earl. 
Dyer, Raymond Wayne. 
Edwards, James Richard. 
Enders, Robert James. 
Erikson, Robert Warren. 
Far, Robert Arthur. 

Farkas, James Anthony. 
Faussner, Robert Eugene. 
Finefrock, Carl George. 
Fitzgerald, Kenneth Wayne. 
Fox, Robert Edward. 

Frank, Bernard Clarence, 
Gill, Newton Gregg. 

Greer, James Nelson. 
Gulick, Gilbert Glenn. 
Hager, Hampton Croson, Jr. 
Hand, Edward Francis, 
Hanlin, John Paul. 

Harr, David James. 

Harty, James Patrick. 
Hayslett, Roderick James. 
Healy, Stephen James. 
Henninger, Ernest Henry. 
Hickman, William Allen. 
Hoffner, Thomas Alan. 
Inouye, Clinton Wayne. 
Johnson, Delmont Scott. 
Johnston, Richard Earl. 
June, Michael Anthony. 
Kallal, Patrick Joseph. 
Kelly, Thomas Andrew. 
Kesselring, Steven Dale. 
Kilpatrick, James Angelo. 
Krogh, Leslie Allen. 

Kuhn, Thomas Richard. 
Lake, Roger Allan. 

Lea, Gary Raymond. 

Lee, Burton Jack. 

Lewis, Albert Michael. 
Lewis, Robert Glenn. 
Linsley, William Francis. 
Luhr, Monte Keith. 
Madden, John Eugene. 
Malone, John Murray. 
Mason, Charles Roger. 
Mason, Richard Henry. 
McConnell, John Norman, 
McGee, Carl Edwin. 
McNeil, Donald Calvin. 
McNutt, Jerry Wayne. 
Medford, Paul Nathaniel. 
Miller, Kenneth Ray. 
Moser, Daniel Earl, Jr. 
Mulva, James Joseph, Jr. 
Neeb, John Gilcher. 
Nemeth, John William 
Nierman, William Charles. 
Nunley, Jack Bruce. 
Oberman, Marvin Dean. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Shapack, Arnold Robert. 
Shepherd, Robert Myrick, Jr. 
Sherman, Arthur Eber. 
Shorter, James Russell, Jr. 
Squires, Robert Roy. 

Stack, Joseph Charles, Jr. 
Stapp, Fred Trigg, Jr. 
Straight, Ronald Lee. 
Studders, James Philip. 
Stuedemann, Richard Orrin. 
Sullivan, Reed Alvord. 
Tanner, Stephen, Alan. 
Taylor Charles Floyd, Jr. 
Taylor, Joseph Zachary, Jr. 
Theiss, Girard Paul. 
Thompson, Edward Earl. 
Thomson, James Edward. 
Triche, Ernest Joseph, IIT. 
Upchurch, David Emerson. 
Vance, Michael Gordon. 
Vehlewald, Verney Virgil. 
Virtue, Richard William. 
Vroman, Richard Donald, Jr. 
Watson, David Stewart, IT. 
Webber, Bernard Allen. 
Youngman, Grant Hughes. 
Zeiler, Robert William, III. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Anderson, Edward Leon. 
Andrews, James Marshall, Jr. 
Barrett, Gerard Jude. 
Bartlett, James Vincent, Jr. 
Bellafronto, Robert Louis. 
Casey, George Edward, Jr. 
Christopher, Charles David. 
Copeland, Robert Rich. 
Corrigan, Phillip George. 
Dailey, David Leroy. 

Deacon, Brian Richard. 
Eisenhardt, Paul. 

Elliott, Robert Edward, IIT. 
Emison, Gerald Andrews. 
Funk, Richard Bradley. 
Gallen, Kevin Paul. 

Goepfert, Eric Richard. 

Gunn, Thomas Edward. 
Holland, George William. 
Hufnagel, Karl Richard. 
Hughes, John David. 
Johannesmeyer, Charles Alan. 
Kannegieser, Andrew Anthony. 
Keith, Donald Rae. 

Kovalcik, James Patrick. 
Marshall, Peter Wayne. 
Messick, Frederick Smith, Jr. 
Mickelson, James Edward. 
Miller, Ronald Lee. 

O’Brien, Robert Gerald. 
Rampe, Thomas Raymond. 
Runsvold, James Michael. 
Schramer, Mathias Charles, IIT. 
Sholders, Michael Verne. 
Spencer, Sidney Thomas. 
Stearns, Carl David. 

Stevens, David Lawrence. 
Stevenson, Herbert Scott. 
Webb, Richard David. 


Beitzer, Francis Joseph. 
Benton, Hugh Arthur. 
Bergstrom, James Howard. 
Berthier, Neil Eugene. 
Block, Peter Fitzgibbon, 
Bohannan, William Louis. 
Borgstrom, Charles Olaf, Jr. 
Boston, Leo. 

Bowen, Jack Winnree. 
Bowersox, Earl Charles, Jr. 
Branch, Alvin Deon. 

Bres, John Henry. 

Brick, John Henderer. 
Brown, Peter Gregory. 
Bryan, Gordon Redman, Jr. 
Buck, Roger Leonard. 
Burden, James Dineen. 
Burkhalter, Edward Allen, Jr. 
Burt, Alexander Roy, JT. 
Burton, Herbert Oran, 
Bush, Charles Leroy. 
Butts, John Lewis. 

Byron, John Bryan. 
Caldwell, Ronald Harry. 
Canaan, Gerald Clyde. 
Cariker, Jess Lee, Jr. 
Carius, Robert Wilhelm, 
Carlson, Burford Arlen. 
Carr, William Kelly. 

Carter, Edward Walter, III. 
Cassilly, Frank Rodes, 
Cawley, Thomas Joseph, 
Chewning, Robert Wills. 
Choyce, Charles Van. 
Christenson, Donald Alien. 
Church, Clifford Ellison, Jr. 
Church, George Andrew. 
Clark, Wyndham Stokes, Jr, 
Cochran, James Alexander, 
Cole, Charles Wesley. 
Colenda, Herbert Fentriss, 
Colvin, Robert Doyle. 
Conlon, Frank Stevenson, 
Cooney, David Martin. 
Cooper, Carleton Robert. 
Cooper, David Lawson. 
Crawley, Don Edward. 
Cross, Daniel Frank. 

Crow, Edwin Monroe. 
Davey, Richard Byrd. 
Davidson, Richard Sterling. 
Davis, Henry Jefferson, Jr. 
Davis, Michael Chase. 

Day, Lawrence Calvin. 
Demers, William Henry, II. 
Dewitt, Duane Darrell. 
Dittmar, Louis Clinton. 
Doak, Samuel Lawall. 
Dodd, Robert Lee. 

Draddy, John Mangin. 
Driscoll, Jerome Maher. 
Duke, Marvin Leonard. 
Dunn, Robert Francis. 
Dunning, Frederick Samuel, Jr. 
Dwyer, Laurence Albert. 
Easterling, Crawford Alan. 
Eckert, Richard Holvey. 
Eckstein, John Richard. 
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Sida following named officers of the U.S. miata Andrews, Jr. 
avy, for temporary promotion to the grade p y 
of captain in the line, subject to qualifica- Ellinghausen, Walter Adsmond, Jr. 


Odachowski, Edward John, Jr. 
Oneal, Floyd Wendell. 


Overhouse, John David. 
Parker, Thomas Lee. 
Perkins, James McArthur. 
Poole, Francis Xavier. 
Pretulak, Donald Theodore. 
Purdy, Robert Lawrence. 
Rains, David Marlin. 
Ramelli, Daniel Steven, III. 
Raudabauch, John Neil. 
Reeder, John Frederick, Jr. 
Richmond, Robert Heston. 
Riddick, Gordon Mather, Jr. 
Rucka, Edward Timothy. 
Ruckman, Hugh Bennett, IIT, 
Russell, Robert Durrell, Jr. 
Ryan, James Arthur. 
Saracino, Hugh Francis. 
Schrum, Richard Ward. 
Sewall, Frank Bates. 

Sfara, Joseph Anthony. 


tion therefor as provided by law: 


Abelein, Herman Carl. 
Adler, Robert Earl. 
Agnew, Richard Scott. 
Anderson, Stanley Joseph. 
Anglim, Daniel Francis, Jr. 
Ashmore, Jackie King. 
Ashurst, Albert Joseph. 
Ayres, William Harvey, Jr. 
Backstrom, Robert Irving. 
Bakke, Harlan James. 
Barkalow, Gerald Hyde. 
Barker, Harold Drake. 
Barnette, Curtis Levon, 
Barrineau, Edwin. 

Barron, Joseph Michael. 
Barunas, George Aloysius, Jr. 
Bauer, Edward Clark. 
Beasley, James Wiley. 


Elliott, James Donald 
Ellison, David Joe 

Farrell, John Roger 

Feagin, Frederick King 
Feit, Harry Hartman, Jr. 
Fellowes, Frederick Gale, Jr. 
Fitzpatrick, Joseph Anthony 
Foley, Sylvester Robert, Jr. 
Forsyth, Robert Joseph 
Foster, James Richard 

Fox, Albert Daniel 

Fox, Richard Thornton 
Franklin, Billy Dean 
Friesen, Edwin J. 

Frudden, Mark Perrin 
Puller, Robert Byron 
Gardner, Richard Carner 
Gardner, Richmond 

Geitz, Kenneth Lloyd 
Gercken, Otto Edward 
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Gilchrist, John Foster, IT 
Gillespie, Charles Rodgers, Jr. 
Goldbeck, Lewis Henry, Jr. 
Goldman, Howard Allen 
Gottschalk, Arthur William, Jr. 
Goulds, Ralph John 

Gray, Walter Scott, III 

Green, John Neal 

Green, Richard Wayne 
Griffin, Jack Ross 

Grigg, William Hunter 


Grosvenor, Alexander Graham Bell 


Grunwald, Edward Albert. 
Gurney, Charles Edwin, III 
Gurney, Sumner 

Haff, William Burton 

Hall, Berkeley Wells 
Halleland, Henry Lloyd 
Hallett, Edward Reveley 
Hamer, Robert Reginald, Jr. 
Hardgrave, James Barton 
Hart, Stephen Leo 

Hart, William Daniel 
Hartell, Ronald Dale 

Hayes, James Thomas 

Heigl, John Theodore, Jr. 
Herbig, Henry Frank 
Herndon, William James, Jr. 
Hibson, Leo Anthony, Jr. 
Higginbotham, Leonard Howard 
Hill, James Colson 

Hines, Gulmer Augustus, Jr, 
Hoffman, Robert Dale 
Hofstra, Edward Jacob 
Holcomb, M. Staser 

Holt, Robert Edwin 

Hoover, Richard Martin 
Huth, Ralph Lee 

Inman, Bobby Ray 

Ismay, Arthur Peter 

Jansen, Alan Lester 
Jennings, John Staff 
Jensen, Wayne Leroy 
Jermann, Donald Robert 
Jett, William Starke, III 
Johnson, Joseph Jefferson 
Johnson, Richard Charles 
Johnson, Robert Whitman, 
Johnson, Willard Edward. 
Jones, Ray Paul. 

Jones, Stanley Washburn. 
Jordan, Watt William, Jr. 
Kamrad, Joseph George 
Kaune, James Edward 
Keach, Donald Leigh 
Kelsey, Robert Lee. 
Kennedy, James Roger, Jr. 
Ketchmark, Giles Jerome. 
Kidd, Owen Austin. 
Kinnebrew, Thomas Richard. 
Kinsley, Donald Taylor. 
Kirksey, Robert Edward. 
Klett, George Jacob. 
Kolimorgen, Leland Stanford. 
Krantzman, Harry Morris. 
Lacy, James Ernest. 

Larry, Walter Charles. 
Lasell, Max Henry. 

Lasley, William Ward. 
Lautermilch, Paul Anthony, Jr. 
Lawrence, Gregory Edson, Jr. 
Lawrence, William Porter. 
Lechleiter, Mark Bernard, Jr. 
Ledew, Thomas Albert. 

Leis, Alfred Charles. 
Lemmon, Virgil Joseph. 
Lester, Louis Rhea, Jr. 
Leue, David Ernest. 

Lewis, James Richard. 
Libey, John Davis. 
Lockwood, Harold Raymond, 
Longhi, William John. 
Loux, Raymond Eugene. 
Lovelace, Robert Henry. 
Loyd, Rupert Hare. 

Luskin, Arthur George. 
MacDowell, Charles Robert. 
Maice, Lee, Jr. 

Malan, Max Edward. 


Malloy, John Edward. 
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Malone, Thomas Logan, Jr. 
Manning, Richard Thomas. 
Martin, Richard William. 
Martin, William Kinne. 
Massa, Emiddio. 

Maxwell, Daryl Orville. 
Mazzolini, John Andrew. 
McAnulty, David John. 
McArthur, John Chester. 
McArthy, Richard Leland. 
McClain, Kirby Larue III. 
McCormick, Daniel Gilbert III. 
McDonough, William Drislane, Jr. 
McGlohn, Robin Hollie, Jr. 
McGuire, Orville Wendell. 
McKellar, Edwin Daniel, Jr. 
McKnight, Jesse Eddie, Jr. 
McNally, John Joseph, Jr. 
McNerney, James Francis. 
McQueston, Jack Edward. 
McQuillin, John Parker. 
Mealy, Daniel Nelson. 
Meeks, Robert Benjamin. 
Merchant, Paul Glenn. 
Metcalf, Joseph, IIT. 

Miale, Robert Eugene. 
Miguel, Theodore, Jr. 
Miller, Richard Archibald. 
Minnigerrode, John Herritage Brya. 
Mitchell, Joe Cephus. 
Montague, Lloyd Lee. 
Morris, Robert Eastin. 
Mountford, Edward Joseph. 
Morrissey, John Noel. 
Mow, Douglas Farris. 
Muck, Floyd Robert. 

Mull, Charles Leroy, II. 
Murphy, Frank M., Jr. 
Murray, Douglas Vrooman. 
Muto, Charles John. 
Neander, Stanley Brown. 
Nolan, Joseph Dunstan. 
Nordan, Emile Earl. 
Norton, Curtis Ralph. Jr. 
Nunneley, John Kerwin. 
Nunneley, James Kenneth. 
Nyce, William Edward. 
Odrain, John Edward. 
O’Hara, Jack Franklin. 
Orem, John Bohannon, Jr. 
Ostrand, Allen Eugean. 
O’Toole, Kevin James. 
Ozburn, Forrest Cline, Jr. 
Palmer, Gary Hall. 

Parrish, William Isaac. 
Paulk, Joseph McDonald. 
Peterson, Richard Eugene. 
Pettigrew, Raymond Arthur. 
Pezzei, Engelbert George. 
Phillips, Alan Randolph. 
Phillips, Charles Thomas. 
Piraino, Daniel. 

Platte, William Allan. 
Powell, James Richard, Jr. 
Pride, Alfred Morine. 
Profilet, Leo Twyman. 
Puccini, Joseph Elmer, Jr. 
Putnam, Charles Lancaster. 
Quigley, Donovan Bernard. 
Quinn, Jack Quentin. 
Radcliffe, Roderick Thomas. 
Radja, James Eugene. 
Ramsey, William Edward. 
Rasmussen, Robert Leonard. 
Redman, James Richard. 
Reed, Robert Kendail. 
Regan, William Baird. 
Rentz, Frank Leslie, Jr. 
Replogle, Thomas Harvey. 
Resek, Lawrence Harmon. 
Reynolds, Kenneth Clay. 
Richard, Jackson Bethune. 
Robinson, Robert Bruce. 
Rockwell, Richard Frederick. 
Rockwood, Jerred Rushton. 
Roth, Franklin Herold. 
Rough, Jimmie Lynn. 
Rowden, William Henry. 
Rowley, Reginald Charles. 
Ruble, Byron Crabbe, 
Russ, Jack Elden, 


Rutherford, Ralph Baillie, 
Rutledge, Howard Elmer, 
Ryan, John James, Jr. 
Sagerholm, James Alvin. 
Salin, Robert Sven. 

Sample, Richard John. 
Sarosdy, Louis Robert 
Sattler, Donald Charles 
Schenker, Marvin Leonard. 
Schlank, John James, Jr. 
Schneider, Arthur Frederick. 
Schuller, Gordon Joseph. 
Schulte, Richard Joseph. 
Schultz, Milton John, Jr. 
Schwartz, Sheldon Omar, 
Schwarz, Ira Norton. 
Scribner, Henry Irving, Jr. 
Seay, Wesley Herman, Jr. 
Self, William Henry Cowles. 
Seymour, Ernest Richard. 
Shafer, Walter Richard. 
Shaffer, Guy Henry Baskerville. 
Shannon, Rickard William. 
Shaughnessy, William David. 
Shaver, Frank Trenton. 
Sherman, Peter Woodbury. 
Sherman, Thomas Hanson, Jr. 
Shrine, Bertram, Jr. 
Simmons, Robert Raymond. 
Small, Robert Holdermann. 
Smedberg, William Renwick, IV. 
Smith, Carol Castleman, Jr. 
Smith, Thomas Mitchell. 
Soracco, David Louis. 
Spayde, Keith Crawford, Jr. 
Spiller, John Herman, Jr. 
Springer, Roy Marinor, Jr. 
Stanley, Richard Mervin. 
Stewart, Thomas Phillip. 
Storeide, Arthur Julius. 
Strand, John Alexander, Jr. 
Stratmann, Charles Immanuel. 
Stull, Donald. 

Sundt, Wilbur Allen. 
Surovik, George Alfred. 
Swadener, John Richard. 
Swarztrauber, Sayre Archie. 
Swenson, Erick Noak. 
Terrell, Fred Worrell, Jr. 
Thamm, Tom Brobeck. 
Thomas, Gerald Eustis. 
Thomas, John Keith. 
Thomas, Walter Russell. 
Tillson, John Granville. 
Tomb, Paul David. 

Toy, Frank Evans. 

Tuomela, Clyde Henry. 
Turnbull, James Robert. 
Tyson, James Jordan, Jr. 
Underwood, Leland Jack. 
Utterback, Paul Wilson. 
Vahsen, George Martin. 
Vankleeck, Justin Laing. 
Vanreeth, Eugene William. 
Wagner, Robert Henry. 
Wales, John Renison. 
Wallace, Kenneth Richard. 
Ward, Thomas Martin, Jr. 
Warwick, William Bertram. 
Watson, Peter James. 
Whaley, William Semmes. 
White, Steven Angelo. 
Whitman, Donald Louis. 
Wigent, Richard Andrew. 
Wikeen, Donald Bruce. 
Wilber, Walter Eugene. 
Wilkinson, Edward Lewis. 
Wilkinson, Joseph Barbour, Jr. 
Williams, Allen Dean. 
Williams, William Albert, III. 
Williford, James Richard, IIT. 
Willson, Donald Merritt. 
Wilson, Joseph William. 
Wilson, William Wellington. 
Wilson, Alexander Blake. 
Winberg, William, III. 
Winnefeld, James Alexander. 
Wood, Lewis Irvin. 

Woolcock, Thomas Edward. 
Wooldridge Edmund Tyler, Jr. 
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Wuethrich, Don Leon. 

Zacharias, Jerrold Matthew. 

Zeisel, Richard Stephen. 

Zoehrer, Herbert Alfred. 

Comdr. Muriel J. Lewis, U.S. Navy, for 
permanent promotion to the grade of cap- 
tain in the line, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


U.S. MARINE CORPS 


The following-named disability retired offi- 
cer for reappointment to the grade of first 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 


Stevens, Arnold T.EZZZZE USMC. 


September 14, 1970 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate September 14, 1970: 

NATIONAL CREDIT UNION ADMINISTRATION 

Herman Nickerson, Jr., of Maine, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the National Credit Union 
Administration. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ON THE NATURE OF A UNIVER- 
SITY—ADDRESS BY OTIS SINGLE- 
TARY, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY 


HON. MARLOW W. COOK 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the sage comments of Dr. Otis 
Singletary, president of the University 
of Kentucky, regarding the role of the 
university in today’s world. Dr. Single- 
tary is serving well the people of his 
university and our society by recognizing 
the needs of both as fulfilled through 
the work of the university. I have great 
confidence in the future of the univer- 
sity under the leadership of a man pos- 
sessed of such wisdom. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 6, 1970] 
ON THE NATURE OF A UNIVERSITY 
(By Otis Singletary) 

(NoTE.—Mr. Singletary is president of the 
University of Kentucky. This is an excerpt 
from a speech he gave at Eastern Kentucky 
University.) 

I think I owe it to you to make clear at 
the outset two basic beliefs that I hold. The 
first of these beliefs is that our colleges and 
universities are vitally important to this 
society and to the individuals who make it up. 

I have spent nearly 35 years of my life on 
campus as a student, teacher, and more 
recently administrator, and have had ample 
opportunity to see and know these institu- 
tions. Try as I may, I am unable to take 
seriously any projection of the future that 
assumes a world in which demonstrated 
competence and trained intelligence will not 
be required. 

I remain convinced that education has 
in the past and will in the foreseeable future 
continue to be the instrument for the fullest 
development of human potential. As has been 
observed before, the university is not a 
perfect institution; it is only the best we 
have. And I would add, it deserves better 
from some people than it has been getting. 


HOPE OF THE FUTURE 


My second admission is that I truly believe 
that your students, and the thousands of 
other young people in this country like them, 
are the hope of the future. I say this because 
I believe this nation has a future. For all its 
problems, I believe this to be the most lovely 


and livable of all nations; and for all our 
faults, I believe the record will show that 


Americans are basically a kind and generous 
and decent people: Not better—not worse— 
not freer from the limitations of the human 
conditions. 

Having made these positions clear, let me 
now move to some more specific comments 
about the nature and purpose of the Amer- 


ican university. Contrary to popular opinion, 
our institutions of higher learning are not 
operated exclusively for students—or for 
faculty members, or for administrators, or 
for trustees, or for all of these, for that 
matter. 

Historically speaking, they have been cre- 
ated and supported by our society to perform 
certain important functions for the common 
good of society. This is the larger meaning 
of the term “public interest” as it applies to 
institutions of higher education. 

With specific regard to students, the aca- 
demic community has a dual obligation—to 
provide sound academic and intellectual 
training and to aid in the development of 
mature and ethical persons who are able and 
willing to act responsibly and who are sensi- 
tive to the humanity of others. 

A college or university is not a super- 
market whose customers are always right; 
nor is it a retreat dedicated either to the 
pursuit of faculty tranquility or to student 
comfort and contentment (there are larger 
and better appointed rest homes and recre- 
ation centers located elsewhere). 

It is not a welfare agency or an arena 
where the pressing problems of the day are 
confronted and solved by carefully stock- 
piled experts. It is not just the larger society 
in microcosm. It is not and should not at- 
tempt to be a miniature of the world outside 
its gates. 

A SPECIAL PURPOSE 


The university is a special purpose rather 
than a general purpose community and what 
sets it apart from the larger society is its 
particular emphasis upon the gathering, 
sharing and using of knowledge. The uni- 
versity is a place where scholarship and 
teaching in the learned disciplines is a pri- 
mary pursuit; a place that values truth, 
freedom, relevance, individuality and re- 
sponsibility; a place where “learning” is the 
bond that all share in common. 

The university is a place for asking oneself 
the central and eternal questions: 

Who am I? 

Whence have we come and whither may 
we go? 

What kind of person do I choose to be? 

What has man achieved in the way of 
truths to be known and beauties to be en- 
joyed? 

I know of no place where questions like 
these are examined more fully and more seri- 
ously than in a good university. 

Our universities play an exceedingly im- 
portant role in our society by providing an 
“open forum” where the great issues and 
ideas [indeed, the controversies] of the day 
can be publicly debated and examined. Uni- 
versities are not just luxuries in which so- 
cieties indulge themselves, or ornaments with 
which they decorate themselves or toolbins 
from which they equip themselves. 

FORUMS FOR DEBATE 

Universities, if they deserve the name at 
all, are forums in which intelligent, con- 
cerned and knowledgeable men and women 
of every persuasion can and do debate the 
most important issues there are. Static so- 
cieties need no universities at all; “closed” 
societies need only schools for technologists 
because they already “know” the answers to 
all the vital problems of value. 


But the more “open” a society, the more 
desperately it needs its universities. To those 
who would close or drastically alter our uni- 
versities, I have these words of caution. 

I ask them to remember that— 

Here work men of good will who desire a 
better world. 

Here truths are discovered. 

Here lives are examined. 

Here young people civilize themselves. 

Here lives human culture. 

Amidst all the soul-searching, and blaine 
fixing, and recriminations of our time, I 
would remind you that we, as a people, have 
never been more prosperous, or for that 
matter, more generous with our prosperity; 
we have never been more concerned than we 
are today about education, or social justice, 
or civil rights. 

We have never been more engaged in try- 
ing to bring some kind of decency and order 
into a world desperately in need of decency 
and order. 

We are, in short, trying more [and I would 
argue achieving more] but sometimes fail- 
ing. And we seem to be developing [almost 
a national characteristic] a tendency to con- 
centrate on what is wrong to the exclusion of 
what is right. 

Believing this to be true, I would like to 
express the hope that you will look at the 
society as it deserves to be looked at—criti- 
cally, responsibly, and with perspective. 
There is a very good chance that you will 
discover that you are a citizen of no mean 
country. 


THE FOND DU LAC COMMON- 
WEALTH REPORTER MARKS 100 
YEARS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, during the Labor Day recess I 
had occasion to take part in the 100th 
anniversary celebration of the daily 
newspaper, the Fond du Lac Common- 
wealth Reporter. The anniversary came 
to have added significance because just 
a week earlier Wisconsin suffered the loss 
of a promising daily newspaper, The Pa- 
per, published in Oshkosh—only 18 miles 
from Fond du Lac. 

The sad closing of the Paper has made 
us keenly aware of the frailty of the daily 
newspaper as an institution vital to the 
flow of free information and free ideas. 
Achievement of a newspaper’s 100th 
year is a benchmark worth noting, and 
it is a pleasure for me to again congratu- 
late the Commonwealth Reporter on its 
continued, important work. 

As part of my remarks I include the 
editorial entitled “100 Years of Com- 
ment,” published in the August 20 edi- 
tion of the Commonwealth Reporter. 
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100 YEARS OF COMMENT 


In a century of editorial comment on 
events ranging from the Peshtigo Fire of 
1871 to the assassination of President John 
F. Kennedy, the Commonwealth Reporter 
has offered its readers direction, wisdom, 
sympathy and, not infrequently, an assort- 
ment of space-filling inanities. 

On this Centennial occasion, a backward 
glance at what the paper said when it was 
really two papers—the old Commonwealth 
and the Reporter—as well as what it has said 
since the 1926 merger, portrays history in 
the making. 

“Stop for a moment and refiect that only 
75 to 100 miles north of us there are a thou- 
sand people destitute of food, clothing and 
money,” the Commonwealth editorialized on 
the Peshtigo Fire. “As you dwell upon the 
fact, know that your help is needed . . . see 
to it that boxes of clothing are sent forward 
on the next train .. .” Local residents, be- 
lieving themselves blessed because of rain 
during the dangerous dry season, came 
through generously, supplying not only the 
Peshtigo victims but those of the great Chi- 
cago fire as well. 

In 1876, when Gen. George A. Custer and 
his troops were massacred by united tribes 
in an Indian War battle at Little Big Horn, 
the Commonwealth didn't get the news for 
10 days. When details were learned the edi- 
tors were outraged and they called for the 
extermination of all “troublesome” Indians. 

“The policy of extermination, so far as the 
troublesome Indians are concerned should be 
adopted,” said the Commonwealth. “If there 
are not enough regulars to exterminate the 
murderous fiends, swarm that country with 
volunteers...” 

It was simply another way of saying, “The 
only good Indian is a dead Indian.” 

When President James A. Garfield was shot 
on July 2, 1881 the Commonwealth recalled 
the horror of President Lincoln’s death and 
said “the mad disrespect for authority ... 
is a sulphurous blaze that spreads and thick- 
ens upon its own fumes.” 

William Jennings Bryan delivered his 
“Cross of Gold” speech at the Democratic 
National Convention in Chicago in 1896. The 
Daily Reporter later hailed his nomination 
for president by declaring: “He is a man of 
the people and for the people... He is 
worthy of the support of every Democrat...” 

When the Wright Brothers flew Dec. 17, 
1903, near Kitty Hawk, N.C., the Daily Re- 
porter, and perhaps many other papers, 
seemed visibly unimpressed. A few days later, 
however, the Reporter carried a page one 
story about a Fond du Lac man, Thomas 
Abel, who'd been working on a “flying ma- 
chine” for 12 years. 

The U.S. declared war on Germany on 
April 6, 1917. “Today is the day when all 
loyal citizens must stand together under one 
flag and in a common cause,” said the Com- 
monwealth. 

When the famous John T. Scopes “monkey 
trial” ended in July of 1925 the Daily Re- 
porter remarked: “In proportion to the time 
and money expended, the results of the trial 
probably set a world’s record for minor 
achievement ... the whole thing may be 
considered what the English call most aptly 
a washout.” 

Charles A. Lindbergh’s daring flight in 1927 
stirred the imagination and hero-worship of 
all Americans, The Commonwealth Reporter 
also saw the achievement as indicative of 
great growth in commercial air travel. 

“The feat of this daring young American 
marks a new era in the history of the world, 
not only in aviation, but also in many other 
things,” said an editorial. 

When Chicago gangsters lined up rival 
lawbreakers and gunned them down in the 
St. Valentine’s Day “massacre” of 1929, the 
Commonwealth Reporter made no demands 
for law and order other than to needle the 
police department. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“Chicago police are always ready appar- 
ently to demonstrate their efficiency in any 
thing except the arrest of gangsters or others 
with a political pull.” the newspaper ob- 
served. 

With Adolf Hitler having sent his Nazi 
forces into Poland a day earlier, the Com- 
monwealth Reporter of Sept. 2, 1939, ap- 
pealed to American patriotism. “There is no 
time like the present for native born and 
naturalized Americans to realize that their 
first obligation and duty in any international 
crisis is to be true Americans in every sense 
of the word.” 

When the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor 
and the U.S. entered World War II, there 
was no shortage of words or editorial hesi- 
tancy about the eventual outcome. 

“This nation not only will become stronger 
in a military way but its unlimited indus- 
trial strength and other capacity will assure 
ample material aid to the other nations to- 
ward the ultimate and certain defeat of 
armed aggression in its attempt to conquer 
the world,” said the newspaper. 

On Aug. 6, 1945, the US. dropped the 
world’s first atomic bomb on Hiroshima. To 
the Commonwealth Reporter, the shatter- 
ing explosion “drew back the curtains on 
the world of tomorrow” and the writer noted 
that any country with such a weapon should 
be able to keep world peace. The editorial 
also called for “civilian use and productivity” 
of nuclear energy and urged that its secrets 
“be closely guarded.” 

During the Cuban Missile crisis of Octo- 
ber in 1962, when the fate of the world was 
in jeopardy, this newspaper warned: “Any 
impasse between two great power systems 
bears the seeds of disaster—the peril that 
tension may grow so great that the risk of 
self-destruction is preferable to it.” 

And concerning that sadly memorable day 
of Nov. 22, 1963, when President John F. 
Kennedy was murdered as he drove past 
cheering crowds, the Commonwealth Re- 
porter waited to reflect later on the tragedy: 
“With the calamity in Dallas the lesson of 
the danger inherent in violent extremism 
may now be deeply implanted in America’s 
conscience.” 

Subsequent events, of course, indicate that 
Americans have not learned the lesson of 
the dangers in extremism. But editorial writ- 
ers are like baseball umpires—they call ’em 
as they see ’em. 

And sometimes—over a 100 year stretch— 
they’re bound to be wrong. 


RESTRICTED DANGEROUS DRUGS— 
CALIFORNIA ASSEMBLY JOINT 
RESOLUTION NO. 66 


HON. MIKE GRAVEL 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks, California 
Assembly Joint Resolution No. 66, rela- 
tive to restricted dangerous drugs. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 66—RELA- 

TIVE TO RESTRICTED DANGEROUS DRUGS 

Whereas, The rapidly growing and wide- 
spread abuse of restricted dangerous drugs, 
particularly of the amphetamines and bar- 
biturates, has reached crisis proportions 
both nationally and in the State of Califor- 
nia; and 

Whereas, The illicit supply and availabil- 
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ity of these restricted dangerous drugs is 
to a great degree directly attributable to 
the diversion of dangerous drugs from legal 
distribution and dispensing channels into 
illegal markets; and 

Whereas, One of the most glaring points 
of diversion of legally manufactured drugs 
into the illicit market is through the mail 
order purchase of restricted dangerous drugs 
from out-of-state wholesale drug firms 
which deal exclusively through the United 
States mail; and 

Whereas, There is incontrovertible evidence 
that mail order drug firms regularly sell and 
ship large amounts of restricted dangerous 
drugs through the United States mail to un- 
authorized persons; and 

Whereas, Such mail order drug wholesale 
firms are virtually uncontrolled and unreg- 
ulated by federal law, and because of the 
interstate character of the distribution of 
drugs by mail the states are powerless to 
regulate such businesses beyond their bor- 
ders; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully request the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to ban sales and 
shipment of restricted dangerous drugs 
through the mails, or if this should prove 
unfeasible, to enact legislation to severely 
and strictly control the interstate distribu- 
tion of restricted dangerous drugs; and be it 
further. 

Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Attorney General of the United States, the 
House Select Committee on Crime, the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States. 


WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, one of my 
constituents, Laura E. Boggs, of New 
Castle, has written a poem entitled 
“What America Means to Me,” which 
was published in the New Castle News 
recently. In these times of turmoil in 
America, I commend it to the attention 
of Senators and other readers of the 
Recorp. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 

(By Laura E. Boggs) 
It means the song of wild birds’ flight 
The sound of laughter in the night, 
The right to do, and think and say 
Whatever I wish in my own way, 
And children singing as they play, 
While grown folks work throughout the 

day. 

Then peaceful sleep, long winter nights, 
The warmth and cheer of glowing lights, 
And church bells ringing on Sabbath morn 
Proclaim anew the Christ is born. 
Then time to worship, prayer and praise, 


Our voices in thanksgiving raise 
To Him who made our Nation great, 


And fitted it to man’s estate 
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All this means home to you and me, 
And to our boys across the sea, 

And they will finish what’s begun 
And fight till final victory’s won, 

For they will make our country free 
From human greed and tyranny, 

And then shall come that golden span 
The world-wide brotherhood of man, 
When freedom’s flag shall be unfurled 
In every nation of the world. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS AMENDMENT 
MAY END PROTECTION 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, Richard 
Wilson’s column in the Evening Star 
newspaper on Friday, August 14, outlines 
some of the reasons why I voted against 
the so-called “Women’s Rights Amend- 
ment,” and I think the article deserves 
wide attention. I would like to include it 
at this point in the RECORD. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS AMENDMENT May END 
PROTECTION 


(By Richard Wilson) 


Reading in the Congressional Record the 
hour of debate devoted to the so-called wom- 
en’s rights amendment is hard going but 
worth it for one reason. 

The House of Representatives went on 
record in favor of a constitutional amend- 
ment without a very clear idea of what it will 
mean. When unnumbered millions of women 
find out that they will lose privileged status 
so that their militant sisters may claim 
rights—and responsibilities—equal to men, 
they may not be very pleased. 

The woman who thinks that making a 
home and raising a family is the greatest 
career to which she aspires, and wishes to be 
protected in what she considers to be a noble 
and natural role, may quite conceivably find 
that she has lost some of this protection. 

Let us take, for example, a young woman 
of 20 who wishes to marry and settle for a 
long, rewarding life with children in a com- 
fortable home. First, she may be subject to 
the draft, although the women in. Congress 
assure us that she will not have to fight if 
she is not fitted for it. Some girls of 20 are, 
of course, quite equal to the ardors of mili- 
tary campaigning if they so ably demon- 
strate in the sports arena, and some of them 
can shoot straight, too. 

Once married, and if things go awry, some 
young women may find themselves liable to 
pay alimony to a wronged husband. The re- 
sponsibility for the financial support of chil- 
dren may lie equally upon her instead of 
solely upon a wayward husband. 

These details are mentioned with hesi- 
tancy and deference because we have the as- 
surance of Mrs. Martha Griffiths, the able 
congresswoman who accomplished the amaz- 
ing one-hour feat of putting across an 
amendment pending for 47 years, that 30 
million women are at work nowadays and 
desire equality more than protection. 

In practical effect, as under the social se- 
curity program, this equality will extend to 
men such privileges as are accorded women. 
But Mrs. Griffiths has a little different twist 
on it. She wishes to reserve for women some 
existing privileges based upon physiological 
differences. She asserted in the debate that 
separation of the sexes by law would be 
forbidden under the amendment except in 
situations shown to be necessary because of 
an overriding and compelling public interest. 
“For example, in our present culture,” she 
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said, “the recognition of the right of privacy 
would justify separate rest room facilities in 
public buildings.” 

However, it seems to be admitted on all 
sides that the equal rights amendment raises 
hundreds of other questions in many states 
concerning family relationships, divorce, sep- 
aration, alimony, age of consent, military 
service, child custody, bastardy. The conten- 
tion cannot be dismissed lightly that the 
equal rights amendment releases men from 
sole family and public responsibilities that 
society has traditionally imposed upon them 
and not upon women. 

An overwhelming majority of the House of 
Representatives set aside these doubts, raised 
incidentally by orthodox liberals, largely out 
of conviction that women are discriminated 
against in employment. This is demonstrably 
true and women are unjustly discriminated 
against in other ways. 

Mrs. Griffiths dismisses the idea that any 
real protection will be lost to women but her 
opposition raised a great many telling points, 
which were not explored in debate nor were 
they the subject of prior hearings in the 
House of Representatives. 

The amendment was passed over Judiciary 
Chairman Emanuel Celler’s plea to wait 
until after hearings he had scheduled in Sep- 
tember. It can readily be understood that the 
women’s rights advocates placed no trust in 
Celler’s plea since in all the years he has 
been chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
he has been unmoved by continuous pres- 
sure for adoption of the amendment. 

The House acted, and presumably the Sen- 
ate will act also, under heavy pressure from 
women’s organizations who desired this 
“Magna Charta” in tribute to the 50th an- 
niversary of women’s suffrage. 

But much more seems to be expected from 
this simple amendment than it actually 
promises. Other enactments “liberate” 
women without sacrificing their protection. 
The prudent woman will wish her state leg- 
islature to take a long look at this decep- 
tive amendment when the ratifying process 
begins. It was designed by men to get wom- 
en’s votes nearly a half century ago. 


AIRPLANE HIJACKINGS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the air- 
plane hijacking situation has reached 
international crisis proportions, as has 
been made all too evident over this past 
weekend. 

The safety of American citizens is at 
stake in the Jordan desert. Hijacking of 
international civil aircraft is being used 
for both blackmail and as an instru- 
ment to determine foreign policy. Vigor- 
ous action is necessary to insure the safe 
return of all those still held hostage in 
the desert. 

Whenever a specific crisis arises, all 
efforts have been and should be concen- 
trated on obtaining the safe return of 
the innocent passengers and crews of 
the hijacked aircraft. However, we must 


not let the memory of this most serious 
emergency pass without taking steps, far 


stronger and more positive than before, 
toward a long-term solution to the air 
piracy problem. 

Last week, I introduced House Concur- 
rent Resolution 729, calling for the State 
Department to negotiate bilateral trea- 
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ties with other countries for mandatory 
extradition of hijackers to the country of 
the hijacked aircraft. Under these bi- 
lateral treaties, the returned hijackers 
would then be tried for the hijacking 
offense. 

We have seen 79 air hijackings already 
this year and 250 altogether since this 
grotesque action has become interna- 
tionally “popular.” What is rapidly be- 
coming at stake is the safe and reliable 
system of domestic and international 
airline routes. 

The Tokyo convention, which has 
been signed by the United States and 
nearly 40 other countries, condemns hi- 
jacking but does not provide for the re- 
turn of hijackers to the flag country of 
the aircraft involved to face prosecution. 
The American Pilots Association and the 
International Federation of Pilots have 
both indicated that if extradition treaties 
are negotiated, as called for in this reso- 
lution, they will boycott those countries 
which refuse to sign such treaties by re- 
fusing to fly into or out of such countries. 
This would be a very effective remedy. 

I realize that even with the passage of 
this resolution, the negotiation of such 
treaties will take time. Additional meas- 
ures are needed now to stop hijackings. 
During this interim period, armed plain- 
clothes security guards should be placed 
on all international commercial flights. 
For U.S.-flag airlines, these sky marshals 
could be furnished by the Department of 
Transportation, the FBI, or the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

More thorough airport preflight search 
procedures should be used for all flights, 
including searches of both passengers 
and baggage. It is my understanding that 
sophisticated psychiatric and mechani- 
cal methods are becoming available for 
these searches, and they should be put 
to use immediately. In addition, sus- 
pected hijackers should be physically 
searched prior to boarding the plane. 

Mr. Speaker, no one questions the seri- 
ousness of this situation. What we have 
lacked is strong, positive action to pre- 
vent the continuation of these hijack- 
ings. The President has called for strong 
steps to meet this emergency. I am con- 
fident that Congress will support these 
measures, 


WHY FOOD BILLS KEEP GOING UP 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House a column which appeared in 
the Washintgon Evening Star of Thurs- 
day, September 10, 1970, written by Syl- 
via Porter, noted financial writer. 

It is written under the heading: “Your 
Money’s Worth—Why Food Bills Keep 
Going Up.” 

It is most enlightening, and I am glad 
that millions of housewives throughout 
the Nation have had an opportunity to 
read this syndicated column and learn 
that food costs increases haye been 
caused by rising charges for processing, 
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packaging, and handling, and because of 
the demands of housewives themselves 
for preparation of foods in a manner that 
reduces the time they spend in the 
kitchen. 

I am inserting the article in the REC- 
orn and commend it to my colleagues 
for their reading: 

Your Money’s WortTH: WHy Foop BILLS 
KEEP GOING Up 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Even assuming the rate of rise in food 
prices continues to moderate—an assump- 
tion being shaken by the corn blight and 
the blight’s threat to the prices of meat, 
poultry and eggs—our own food bills will 
remain in a relentless uptrend to ever higher 
peaks. 

The reason: our ever-expanding demand 
for relatively expensive ready-to-eat, ready- 
to-heat, just-add-water foods which save 
time in the kitchen and give us a form of 
built-in maid service. 

And there’s absolutely no basis at all for 
expecting this trend to slow, much less 
reverse, 

The farmer's share of our food dollar is 
still going down, to an average of 39 cents 
now out of every food dollar, against 50 
cents in the late 1940s; for many food items, 
the farmer gets as little as 6 cents or 9 cents. 

At the same time, the portion of our food 
dollar going for built-in convenience is still 
soaring. Of the $1,226 the typical household 
will spend this year for farm-originated 
foods, a whopping $742 will go to the middle- 
men who package, process, distribute and 
Sell the food. Just consider how we are spend- 
ing our food dollar: 

Today, a full 10 percent of the eggs we 
consume are pre-emptied and pre-processed, 
and by the end of this decade, says the Ag- 
riculture Dept., the proportion of eggs we eat 
in forms ranging from cake mixes to “in- 
stant” scrambled eggs will soar to 33 percent. 

Today, our consumption of frozen foods 
is up to $8 billion annually, and with the 
number of frozen food items on the market 
due to double by 1975, frozen food sales are 
projected at $12 billion. 

Today, 45 percent of all supermarkets have 
a delicatessen department, estimates the 
Super Market Institute, and virtually every 
new supermarket has such a department. 
Many of them also have their own kitchens 
and stock 60 to 100 different items—most of 
them higher priced convenience foods. 

Since 1960 alone, our total bill for food 
marketing has soared 43 percent to $63.2 
billion. Here’s how the bill breaks down 
and how fast each component of the bill has 
been increasing: 


[Dollars in billions] 


28 
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A big hidden factor in that “other” column 
is $7 billion for packaging-labeling-contain- 
erization. 

As another revealing measure of the ex- 
tent to which we have embraced conven- 


ience foods, the National Association of 
Food Chains estimates that if we were 
consuming the same foods in the same ways 
as a generation ago, our food bill would come 
to only 11 percent of our after-tax spending 
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in contrast to the 17 percent we are actually 
allocating to food in our real-life budgets 
today, 

As still another measure, in the_ years 
before the big surge to convenience foods, 
the Grocery Manufacturers of America cal- 
culates that the typical housewife and 
mother of two spent 5% hours a day pre- 
paring meals. Now, with the help of labor- 
saving kitchen devices as well as convenience 
foods, the preparation time has been slashed 
to a mere 14 hours a day. 

And now we're moving to the convenience 
of the whole take-home meal—the carton of 
chicken or fish-and-chips or whatever, 
bought at the fast food, limited menu store— 
and that certainly costs more than the made- 
from-scratch version. 

Of course, you can save money by going 
back to the preconvenience ways of cook- 
ing and serving. But how do you value your 
time? 


THE PLIGHT OF OUR GUADALCANAL 
ALLIES 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am always pleased when I 
hear of the civic and philanthropic 
activities of Americans. It reaffirms my 
great faith in our people and our destiny 
as a Nation. An American who has de- 
voted his life to helping others, often 
to his own economic detriment, is Lowell 
Bulger, a man I am honored to call a 
friend. 

For many years, Lowell and I lived in 
the same community and, thus, I knew 
firsthand of his devotion to his fellow 
man. He moved to Northern California 
and I am extremely pleased that he has 
continued his fine work. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
RecorpD, I would like to insert an article 
that was in the August 2, 1970, edition 
of the Oakland Tribune. This article 
describes Lowell Bulger’s efforts to ship 
food, clothing, and educational material 
to the Solomon Islanders. Lowell, a mem- 
ber of “Carlson’s Raiders” during World 
War II, fought side-by-side with the Is- 
landers and he feels that we owe a special 
debt to these proud people who so brave- 
ly aided our troops in the Pacific 
campaign: 

BRAVE GUADALCANAL ALLIES DESTITUTE 


(By Kevin Leary) 

In November, 1942, an elite battalion of 
U.S. Marines under the command of Lt. Col. 
Evans F. Carlson, prowled behind enemy 
lines in the jungles of a previously insignifi- 
cant South Pacific island. They fought the 
Japanese, disease, and the heavy jungle in 
one of the most agonizing battles of World 
War II. 

The island was Guadalcanal, and the Ma- 
rines were “Carlson's Raiders," known as 
“experts in death, demolition and destruc- 
tion.” 

With the help of the Navy, other Marines 
and the army, and a group of heretofore 
unheralded Solomon Islanders, the United 
States took Guadalcanal, establishing a firm 
foothold in the Pacific. 

Today, about 28 years later, a few survivors 
of that campaign are trying to repay an old 
debt they feel is due to the islanders who 
fought. side-by-side with the Leathernecks. 
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Lowell V. Bulger of 825 Orchard St., Hay- 
ward, is the U.S. chairman of the Solomon 
Islands Education Fund (SIEF), a group of 
former Raiders, who believe they would never 
have survived the grueling guerrilla combat 
on “the Canal,” if it hadn't been for the 
islanders. 

“And now they are in desperate need for 
food, clothing, school books and educational 
supplies. We are trying to see that they get 
them,” says Bulger, now a sales manager for 
an industrial tool firm. 

During the past 18 months Bulger and 
other SIEF volunteers (“There have never 
been more than 10 of us at any one time.”) 
have collected, sorted and packaged 37 tons 
of material ready to be shipped to the islands. 

The ironic problem is that the supplies are 
worth more than $200,000; according to Bul- 
ger, yet SIEF cannot afford the $8,600 ship- 
ping charge from the West Coast to Guadal- 
canal, via Australia. 

But Bulger is determined to collect the 
money, and soon, because he is paying the 
storage fees for the supplies out of his own 
pocket. 

“There must be 50,000 veterans of the 
Solomon Islands campaign in the Bay Area,” 
he says. “If only one out of five would 
contribute one dollar, we'd have more than 
enough money.” 

Bulger, who served as a private first class 
with the Marines, recalls his own experience 
on Guadalcanal: “The Raiders operated for 
weeks behind the Japanese lines in a hit-and- 
run type operation. The island natives 
showed us how to survive. 

“They gave us food, acted as scouts, car- 
ried our dead and wounded out of the jungle, 
built us shelters and fought along side of us. 
Not once did a Solomon Islander ever betray 
an American.” 

Bulger says hundreds of downed pilots and 
ship-wrecked sailers were rescued by the 
Solomon Islanders—including one Navy 
Meutenant named John F. Kennedy, skipper 
of the now-famous PT 109. 

After the war, the islands returned to their 
pre-war obscurity, and many of the islanders 
have reverted to an almost primitive exist- 
ence, says Bulger. 

“Remembering what the Solomon Islanders 
did for us when we were fighting there,” says 
Bulger, “sending these materials is the least 
we can do.” 

Persons interested in contributing to the 
project may send their checks to Lowell V. 
Bulger, U.S. Chairman, Solomon Island 
Education Fund, 825 Orchard Ave., Hayward, 
Calif. 94544. 

Bulger said SIEF does not need any more 
supplies, but only requires enough money to 
ship the material already collected. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON. JOHN N. HAPPY CAMP 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, an open 
letter which was sent to our President 
and also appeared in the Elk City Daily 
News is, I think, most timely and gives 
us much food for thought. 

The letter is as follows: 

During recent weeks, we had the oppor- 
tunity to visit the Soviet Union and par- 
ticularly its capital, Moscow, for a few days. 

In the brief visit, we noted that young 
students from Africa, Asia, Latin America 
and likely elsewhere were being brought to 
Moscow, the queen city of the Soviet Union, 
by the thousands this summer. 
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These students, we observed, were not 
necessarily from Communist lands nor were 
they schooled in Marxist-Leninist ideology. 
But they were being brought apparently by 
the Soviet government to that country to 
see what the Soviet has accomplished and 
certainly to be told of the glories of that 
system—as well as to be entertained with 
an experience which a young high-school age 
mind would not soon forget. 

These students, many of them, obviously 
were highly impressed by this venture. 

I could not help but think that the good 
old U.S.A. has probably poured millions and 
in some cases hundreds of millions in aid 
into their countries to puild highways, dams, 
etc., things that help commerce directly and 
otherwise helped the systems there and par- 
ticularly the established governments. 

The Soviet Union was trying to win the 
respect of people, and particularly young 
people, while the United States was concen- 
trating on foreign aid and military assist- 
ance programs some of which may well not 
be appreciated by the people in those lesser 
developed countries. 

In the United States of all places we value 
the worth of the individual more than any 
human built monuments. 

Could it be that we are missing a major 
point about people when this country’s cut- 
reach program is more in the form of gifts 
and grants rather than in challenging the 
intelligence and creativity of young people 
by inviting some of these to come to our 
country and see for themselves what is being 
done? 

They hear about our problems but seldom 
about the solutions. They know more of our 
mistakes than our successes in this day and 
time. 

With the millions and billions that we in- 
vest in world development and goodwill, 
would it not be possible or might it not be 
wise for us to consider a program that would 
bring young citizens of the world to see our 
country? 

I understand that some of this is done 
and I assure you that the breadth of the 
Soviet program makes ours microscopic in 
comparison. 

So much was I impressed by the thousands 
of young men and women at these teenage 
years in Moscow and the apparent reaction 
to it that it promoted me to call this to your 
attention. 

A concerned American, 

Larry R. WADE, 
Elk City, Okla. 


CRISIS FOR TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY—AND THE PEOPLE 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
next month the rates charged for electric 
power by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity will be 23 percent higher than their 
levels of July. Many factors have come 
together to force this increase, but the 
major cause has been the dramatic rise 
in the price of coal. 

TVA uses coal in the generation of ap- 
proximately 80 percent of its power and, 
naturally, the fact that the cost of coal 
has doubled during the past year has 
had an enormous impact on TVA’s op- 
erating expenses. 

During the recent recess, the Memphis 
Press-Scimitar, a highly respected after- 
noon daily newspaper which serves my 
district as well as others, published an 
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editorial on this subject. Because this 
editorial goes straight to the heart of the 
matter, I include it at this point in the 
RECORD: 


Crisis FOR TVA—AND THE PEOPLE 


Memphis has become so used to the bene- 
fits of cheap Tennessee Valley Authority 
power—which first flowed here in 1934—that 
it's hard to realize what has happened re- 
cently, and dismaying to think of worse 
things that may happen. 

The first thing that woke us up was a 
sharp pain in the pocketbook; announcement 
that TVA was increasing its charges to dis- 
tributors of its power by 23 per cent. . . for 
everybody knew that all or at least a big 
part of this increase would be passed on to 
consumers. 

But the “second shoe” dropped signals 
even more cause for alarm: the supply of 
electric power may have to be reduced, and 
the reduction may be drastic. Think of hav- 
ing to get along without air-conditioners 
in hot weather and electric heating in the 
winter. 

But the effect would not only penalize 
householders—it would be disastrous to busi- 
ness and industry and the jobs they 
provide. 

TVA has been sounding the alarm for 
months, and now the LG&W has added its 
voice after investigating the TVA'’s financial 
condition , . . and called for action by Con- 
gress and the Justice Department to “liberate 
TVA from the gravest economic situation the 
citizens of Memphis and TVA have faced 
since TVA was established.” 

The reason for the 23 per cent raise in 
TVA's charges, and for the tear that the 
worst may be yet to come is due to the 
following conditions, as listed by TVA Chair- 
man Aubrey Wagner and confirmed by Cal- 
vin Henze, LG&W president: 

The great increase in the price of coal, 
which TVA uses to produce some 80 per cent 
of its electricity .. . coal prices are running 
about double what they were a year ago. 

The shortage of coal at any price. TVA in 
recent weeks has had on hand at its power 
plants only 12-days, or less, supply of coal. 
This contrasts with the 60-day supply it 
tries to keep on hand. 

The shortage of railroad cars for shipping 
coal. 

A sharp increase in the interest rates TVA 
has to pay on its old and new bond issues... 
under the law, TVA must pay interest on its 
debts at the average of the rates the U.S. 
Treasury is paying at the beginning of each 
fiscal year . . . rates now at record highs. 

Of all these factors, TVA Chairman Wag- 
ner says the most critical is “the skyrocket- 
ing cost of coal’’. This is partly due, accord- 
ing to TVA and LG&W, to exports of coal, 
especially to Japan, 

Chairman Wagner says the situation is 
complicated by the fact that oil and metal 
interests now own eight of the 10 largest 
coal-supply companies. 

LG&W President Henze points to this fact 
as indicating “so clearly a developing monop- 
oly condition that we believe the anti-trust 
section of the United States Justice Depart- 
ment must begin immediately an investiga- 
tion. It appears only action by the Justice 
Department, Congress, or both will loosen 
the still-tightening coal market.” 

TVA Director Don McBride last week said 
Congress would be “going in the right direc- 
tion if it had an investigation of this ex- 
treme rise In the cost of fuel.” 

Rep. William R. Anderson of Tennessee's 
Sixth Congressional District, this week said 
he had asked Rep. Wright Patman, chair- 
man of the Joint Economic Committee of 
Congress to “use your position to focus at- 
tention on what I consider a major and po- 
tentially catastrophic problem in this area: 
increasing domination of all fuels by the 
oil companies.” 
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This control of the fuels and their prices 
gives the companies a “stranglehold on the 
national economy,” Anderson said. “An in- 
terruption of that supply could create eco- 
nomic chaos,” he said, “and the security of 
the nation would also be threatened. 

Senator Albert Gore in a speech in the 
Senate yesterday urged closing of tax loop- 
holes which he said allowed oil conglom- 
erates to buy up coal-producing concerns 
and profit by exporting coal to Japan. 

What can the people of Memphis and other 
areas served by TVA do? LG&W Commis- 
sioner Robert I. Bowers suggests “raising 
Cain and carrying it through to Washing- 
ton.” 

Those who feel like doing that to insure 
that our members of Co know their 
constituents want to see some action—quick 
—can write: 

To Senator Albert Gore... 

To Senator Howard Baker Jr. . . . 

To Rep. Dan Kuykendall... 

To Rep. William R. Anderson .. . 

To Rep. Ed Jones ... 

To Rep. Ray Blanton ... 

To Rep. Bill Brock ... 

To all other Congress members from Ten- 
nessee, northern Alabama, northeastern Mis- 
sissippi and western Kentucky, whose con- 
stituencies are vitally affected by TVA. 

You can write representatives in care of 
the House Office Building and senators in 
care of the Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton. 

Memphis Light, Gas & Water Department 
has done its part. Now it’s up to our mem- 
bers of Congress to do theirs. 

And remember, this is not a matter of 
partisan politics. Staunchly supported by 
both Republicans and Democrats throughout 
the years, TVA belongs to the people and it 
serves the people. 

With all the facts and conditions cited, we 
believe customers who depend on TVA power 
can readily see that the 23 per cent increase 
in TVA rates is nothing to get mad at TVA 
about. 

We believe TVA is making every effort to 
conduct an efficient operation, under difficul- 
ties, and that it will search diligently to see 
if additional economies are possible. 

But TVA must keep solvent .. . Chairman 
Aubrey Wagner recently reminded that un- 
der the law that set it up it cannot operate 
in the red, 

What our Congress members must work 
on is changes in the law to ease the unrea- 
sonable interest rates TVA has to pay. And 
all members of Congress should take an 
interest in the supply and price of coal, for 
other power-producers over the country face 
the same fuel problem TVA faces. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, President Nixon has sent a mes- 
sage to Congress containing an 11,000- 
word summation of his legislative pro- 
gram—what has been done about it, and 
what has not. One has only to glance 
at that summation to realize how much 
major legislation has been stalled, 
shunted aside, and pigeonholed by the 
Congress. And anyone who serves in this 
body knows who is to blame. 

The Democrats who rule the commit- 
tees, who outnumber us in both Houses, 
have maintained a steady campaign of 
attrition against the Nixon administra- 
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tion. Those Democrats have clung to 
their traditional policy of overspending, 
in the face of more-than-adequate fund- 
ing requests by an administration trying 
to hold the economic line. They have de- 
nounced the President for attempting to 
wipe out inflation through sensible pro- 
grams. They have attempted to block 
needed reform. Those Democrats have, in 
fact, given a new meaning to the word 
partisan—and it is a bad word. 

The Nixon message gives a clear warn- 
ing of the dangerous course taken by 
those Democrats. He says this: 

What is at stake is the good repute of the 
American government at a time when the 
charge that our system cannot work is hurled 
with fury and anger by men whose greatest 
fear is that it will. 


That should be plain enough. We are 
engaged in politicking in this election 
year and we are interested vitally in ad- 
vancing our party fortunes, but let us 
think first of the country. 


CHANCELLOR HEARD OF VANDER- 
BILT UNIVERSITY DELIVERS AD- 
DRESS ON CAMPUS UNREST AT 
NATIONAL PRESS CLUB 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Chancellor Alexander Heard of Van- 
derbilt University in Nashville recently 
delivered an excellent address on the 
subject of campus unrest before the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington. 

Dr. Heard was appointed by the Pres- 
ident to direct a special study of student 
unrest and recently reported to the 
President on the findings of this study. 

The Vanderbilt Chancellor delivered a 
perceptive, indepth address before the 
press club, providing a balanced perspec- 
tive of the problems faced by our colleges 
and universities. 

Following his remarks, he was sub- 
jected to a series of searching questions 
which he handled with skill and aplomb. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
most important subject, I place the ad- 
dress by Chancellor Heard in the REC- 
ORD. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS BY ALEXANDER HEARD, CHANCELLOR 
OF VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the National Press Club: I am grateful for 
this opportunity to discuss with you the 
colleges and universities of our country. 
Our colleges and universities belong to all 
of us. All of us ultimately support them 
and influence them, and ultimately all of us 
benefit from their achievements or suffer 
from their failings. 

What I want to do today, with you who 
inform the nation, is to discuss in some 
detail the nature of the national crisis in 
higher education. There will be no head- 
lines in what I want to say. There may be 
no news, in your workaday sense, in it ei- 
ther. But there may be some thoughts and 
analysis that will be useful to you as you 


observe and report on higher education. 
Why, in 1970, do I say that the conditions 


faced by higher education constitute a 
national crisis? After all, campus discon- 
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tent is not new. Dissent and disruption 
marked many a nineteenth century campus 
in America. The issues were public as well 
as educational. Police on campus and weap- 
ons on campus were live issues in some 
places. Students have confounded their el- 
ders at least as far back as the time of Plato, 
whose famous quotation went, I remind you, 
some 2,300 years ago, as follows: 

What is happening to our young people? 
They disrespect their elders, they disobey 
their parents. They ignore the laws. They 
riot in the streets inflamed with wild no- 
tions, Their morals are decaying. What is to 
become otf them? 

Nor is student questioning of accepted 
national doctrine an innovation of the 1960's. 
A 1936 Roper poll among undergraduates 
conducted for Fortune magazine found 68 
per cent of those interviewed favored a 
“revision of our attitude about property 
rights.” Six per cent of them chose “com- 
munism” and 24 per cent chose “socialism” 
as terms that suggested ideas toward which 
they felt sympathetic. 

Nor is anti-war sentiment on and off the 
campuses novel, At the height of World War 
II, in February 1944, a Gallup poll found 14 
per cent of a nationwide sample saying it 
was a mistake for the United States to have 
entered that war. In April 1952 Gallup found 
a majority believing our entry into the 
Korean conflict to be a mistake. Polls among 
students also revealed substantial antago- 
nism to the Korean conflict. 

What, then, makes the present situation 
critical? 

First, the scope and depth of anxiety 
among sincere, patriotic, rule-obeying stu- 
dents are the greatest in our history. College 
students now constitute a larger propor- 
tion of the country’s total population than 
previously, drawn from more diverse back- 
grounds. It seems clear that the student pro- 
test movement last May and June was the 
largest we have known. Forty-eight per cent 
of a sample of students on four-year cam- 
puses of all types—large and small, promi- 
nent and obscure, public and private, north, 
south, east, and west, in all fields of study— 
said they took part in some kind of anti-war 
protest activity in May. And if you talked to 
many of these students, you know something 
of the deep intensity of their feelings. 

The anxieties of these young persons ex- 
tend beyond the conflict in Southeast Asia 
to many other concerns inside and outside the 
nation, on and off the campuses. Whatever 
the causes, there is in our country a segment 
of white and black young people who are 
baffled, disillusioned, angered. 

And that leads to the second reason the 
situation is serious. Many talented individ- 
uals of great potential social influence are at 
an important psychological and intellectual 
stage in their development, a stage when 
lasting personal attitudes and convictions are 
shaped. If their disaffection remains deep and 
colors their continuing outlook, we all will 
feel the consequences. 

Third, the unrest in our society is not 
confined to students. Attitudes and behavior 
on campuses—in all of their variety—stem 
in significant measure, although obviously 
not wholly, from the public issues of the day. 
There is a relationship between the state 
of the nation and the state of the campus. 

The style and substance of American life 
have altered—to the joy of some and dismay 
of others—in speech, manners, dress, theatre, 
magazines, books, newspapers, music, motion 
pictures, radio, television, the arts in all their 
forms. The accepted ways of doing things in 
race relations, in rearing children, in 
churches, in labor unions, in corporations, in 
elementary and secondary schools, in govern- 
ment bureaucracies, in elected legislatures, in 
many other institutions of our society, in- 
cluding the family itself, have been ques- 
tioned or defied. We find ourselves at odds 
not only over vital public policies, but over 
the customary ways of dealing with them. 
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Violence has grown generally throughout the 
society, and justice is everywhere delayed. 

Fourth, on a limited number of cam- 
puses a virulent intellectual intolerance has 
developed that constitutes a real and pres- 
ent danger to the basic educational freedoms 
necessary for a college or university to func- 
tion properly. Educational institutions are 
accustomed to threats to their freedom from 
without. Blind, self-righteous intolerance 
among a small minority of students and 
faculty on a campus—intolerance that ob- 
structs the open forum, limits freedom of 
movement, and substitutes force for rea- 
son—is as grave a threat as ever came from 
without. This intolerance is sometimes 
linked with efforts to make the college or 
university into an engine of partisan poli- 
tics. 

Finally, fifth, the reactions among men 
and women of good will across our land to 
these developments in higher education are 
themselves another reason higher education, 
and the nation, face a crisis. State legislators, 
members of Congress, parents, alumni, tax- 
payers, citizens generally are divided among 
themselves in their understanding and reac- 
tions to what has gone on. Many are angry 
and hostile. In the United States, in the 
long run, higher education will never flourish 
or serve the nation best while there is ag- 
gressive distrust of it in any major sector, 
among old or young, on or off the cam- 
puses. A degree of tension has always char- 
acterized relationships between colleges and 
the places they are located, and between in- 
tellectuals generally and others in society. 
Hostility of new intensity, however, is now 
evident on the part of persons who don’t 
understand what they see, or when they do, 
don’t like what they understand. 

The causes of all this are much debated. 
What is meant by “all this” also provokes 
dispute. I discover, when I discuss campus 
unrest with others, that one person equates 
the subject almost exclusively to the latest 
bombing, another to unkempt appearance 
and marijuana, another to the impeccable, 
highly motivated conduct of a son at home 
or the girl next door. 

In all events, the campus conditions that 
preoccupy us these days embrace two im- 
portant elements: on the one hand, an 
awareness of social responsibility and deter- 
mination toward civic improvement, con- 
stitutionally encouraged, traditionally ap- 
plauded, educationally appropriate, involving 
dissent and free expression and voluntary 
citizen action of many kinds; and, on the 
other hand, violation by some of the basic 
necessary rules of our society, including the 
civil liberties of other human beings. 

Student unrest in a particular nation, or 
on a particular campus, at a particular time, 
will stem from the particular circumstances 
of that nation or that campus. Peaceable 
student dissent and violent student disrup- 
tions have occurred in nations where the 
contemporary issues are quite different from 
those in the United States. 

Two years ago I discussed with officials in 
Ethiopia and Kenya the origins of student 
protest in those countries, and more re- 
cently I did the same in Nepal and India. 
Developing countries in many parts of the 
globe, highly industrialized nations like 
Japan, West Germany, France, and the 
United Kingdom, and nations on both sides 
of the iron curtain have experienced student 
movements in recent years. These move- 
ments are related to other social develop- 
ments and their origins are difficult to sort 
out. We clearly have, nonetheless, a global 
phenomenon, 

Basic tides are running that shake the 
static aspects of society in all world cul- 
tures. The traditional stabilizing influences 
of religion, family, social custom, historical 
teachings, political and economic conven- 
tions, education have weakened, creating 
greater susceptibility to challenge and change 
in all kinds of institutions. Imitation of 
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other nations may substitute for original 
causes in some places, but almost anywhere 
one looks in the world, one finds social fer- 
ment. Traditional attitudes all tend to be un- 
settled by the speed of social and institutional 
change, the rapidity of transportation, in- 
stantaneous communications, and increas- 
ing affluence, albeit unevenly distributed. 

The enlargement and spread of egalitarian 
political ideas, the ramifications of existen- 
tialist thought, intellectual formulations of 
many diverse origins have affected the as- 
pirations and behavior of people, including 
the young, everywhere. This world matrix 
also includes the political procedures devel- 
oped in our century by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Militant nonviolence as conceived, inter- 
preted, and applied by Gandhi constitutes 
an arsenal of concepts and techniques that, 
whether clearly understood or not, whether 
faithfully applied or not, have stimulated 
new, forms of social and political action in 
many parts of the world, including the United 
States. 

The immediate circumstances in the United 
States that underlie student unrest in- 
clude unresolved public issues—Southeast 
Asia and the destiny of black Americans be- 
ing, in my.view, of foremost present impor- 
tance. But they embrace other circumstances 
on and off the campuses as well. 

The delay of entry into adult life is prob- 
ably a basic factor. It has produced difficul- 
ties on campus not because colleges and 
universities have changed from the olden, 
golden days, but because the students com- 
ing to them have changed. Students are 
physically more mature and educationally 
better prepared than they used to be, And 
their families have reared most of them in 
greater economic abundance and with fewer 
self-restraints than used to be normal, The 
increasing diversity of students in their 
origins, preparation, and goals call for greater 
flexibility in requirements, a richer curricu- 
lum, greater independence in course selec- 
tion, more useful student contributions to 
the governance of institutions, and more 
varied living conditions than previously per- 
mitted by most colleges and universities 
across the country. Subtle psychological 
stimulants, doubtless seldom understood by 
students themselves (or the rest of us), can 
affect what they advocate or protest about 
on or off the campus at a given time. None- 
theless, campus protest usually involves 
substantive issues, and these vary from one 
institution to another, just.as they vary from 
one nation to another, just as they will vary 
from one time to another, 

Colleges and universities are highly ex- 
posed social institutions, easily available for 
the organization of dissent. Large numbers 
of young people are gathered together on 
campuses. They are readily accessible to any- 
one from outside or inside who wants to ap- 
peal to them. Seldom need they fear that 
their activities will affect their livelihood. 
With not a little parental support, institu- 
tions have traditionally tried to be lenient in 
applying sanctions for student behavior that 
might be treated differently in the outside 
society, although that situation has been 
changing with the decline of the doctrine of 
in loco parentis. Ideologically, students are 
often more mobile than other citizens. They 
are less restrained by their own past beliefs 
and activities in given situations, where they 
are on record at all, and sometimes some of 
them seem to have a notable lack of concern 
for the instructional value of recent history. 

In such a context—and these are obviously 
not all of the influencing conditions—oppor- 
tunities for political exploitation exist for 
those who exercise initiative and leadership. 
The organizing skill, determination, and re- 
sources of on-campus and off-campus indi- 
viduals and groups affect what occurs from 
year to year at individual institutions and 
in the nation as a whole. 

The spirit in which dissent is received 
often determines the spirit in which dissent 
is expressed. The response on a campus to 
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expressed opinion, whether the opinion is of 
affirmation or dissent, and whether expressed 
by speech or demonstration or however, con- 
ditions the character and range of subse- 
quent expressions of view. Skill and good 
judgment can contribute crucially to main- 
taining conditions of civility and peace—on 
the campus as well as in the streets. 

I believe tnat most of us in the United 
States feel that colleges and universities are 
essential to our welfare. We look to them 
not only for education and training, but as 
@ source of leadership and of ideas. As a 
nation we have invested huge sums of money 
in them, and as individuals some of us have 
invested much of our lives in them. And 
these are, after all, our children who go to 
them, and our children who express their 
concern about the quality of their lives and 
our lives. The young man or woman who 
comes to the campus as a student brings 
most of his basic equipment with him— 
ethical views, standards of taste, personal 
habits, even many of his intellectual con- 
cepts. We all had a part in making him what 
he is, and we all have a stake in the future. 

This is true, also, of colleges and univer- 
sities. We all had a part in making them 
what they are, and we are the ones with a 
stake in their future. The solution to this 
present national crisis will inevitably require 
much from most of us. 

Each institution of higher learning must 
build among its faculty, students, trustees, 
and others who comprise it the consensus of 
support and mechanisms of government that 
enable education to go forward on that cam- 
pus, free from coercion and. violence. The 
goals and governance and academic programs 
of these institutions must command the 
respect of persons inside and outside them. 

Persons young and old who have lost con- 
fidence in our ways of government—local, 
State, and federal—can recapture it, with 
help. That hope lies in the further hope that 
we can, through government, attack with 
Success the problems that face us. When we 
have a policy in Southeast Asia that can be 
understood more clearly, there will be less 
vehement dissent. When we attack more ef- 
fectively the problems of our black citizens, 
which are equally the problems of our white 
citizens, there will be less vehement dissent. 
When we move more effectively to meet other 
pressing needs in our society, there will be 
less disappointment and unrest. 

I do not think that in the long run our 
leaders can lose, and I am sure our country 
cannot, by displaying compassion, and seek- 
ing understanding, and encouraging toler- 
ance, 

I believe that at all governmental levels 
concerned citizens—including young people 
and blacks and anyone else who feels dis- 
affected—should, along with everyone else, 
be welcomed into the political processes. 
Many who have expressed their concerns in 
the past through traditionally approved 
methods need the proof that the system is 
truly open to them, and truly does work. 
Those who have deserted reason and law 
need the demonstration even more. Nothing 
is more important than the reasonableness 
of our laws and the quality and equality of 
their enforcement. 

Most of all, however, I think that all of us 
must feel a common responsibility to labor 
on the many different fronts that will be 
necessary for the United States to attack 
successfully this crisis we now are in. 


NATIONAL 4-H WEEK 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, again it 
is my privilege and pleasure to pay trib- 
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ute to the 4-H Clubs of America as they 
prepare to observe their national week 
beginning October 4 through October 10. 

The aims of this year’s national week 
are grouped under the impressive label of 
“We Care” and certainly these particular 
young people are admirably qualified to 
cope with and alleviate many of the 
needs and problems of their communi- 
ties through participation in one or more 
of the numerous projects offered in to- 
day’s modern 4-H programs. 

To me, one of the most appealing 
characteristics of this outstanding orga- 
nization now totaling a membership of 
3.9 million is the fact that everybody has 
a stake in 4-H, whether you are a mem- 
ber, leader, friend, or belong to the citi- 
zen public for the basic reason that 4-H 
is for everyone and 4-H benefits every- 
one. The actual 4-H’ers are young people 
in the 9- to 19-age group. The leaders are 
adults and teenage volunteers and 
friends are helpers and supporters. 

As we know, the 4-H program grew out 
of the passage by Congress in 1914 of the 
Smith-Lever Act which provided for a 
National Cooperative Extension Service 
under which the “boys’ and girls’ club 
work” became 4-H and the answer to the 
desire of our pioneer schoolteachers and 
other educators who wanted to supple- 
ment their classrooms with a “living lab- 
oratory.” The growth of this program 
has been astounding and the 4-H idea 
today circles the globe with approxi- 
mately 75 countries adapting it to their 
own specific needs. 

The diversity of the activities of our 
4-H’ers is equaled only by their amazing 
success in programs and contests in at 
least 15 subjects that challenge the imag- 
ination and know-how of both our urban 
and rural youth. 

Mr. Speaker, naturally I am especially 
proud of the tremendous success of this 
movement in Kentucky as a whole and 
in the Second Congressional District in 
particular. It is my information that only 
four or five States have more than 100,000 
4-H’ers and I am indeed pleased to tell 
you that Kentucky is one of them with 
over 150,000 boys and girls 9 to 19 years 
old enrolled in 4-H in one way or another. 

Certainly these statistics and those 
compiled for numerous other areas serve 
to reassure us that in this era of unrest 
and dissent among our young people 
there are 3.9 million boys and girls who 
have an important voice among Amer- 
ica’s youth, and are striving to make each 
tomorrow a better day because they sin- 
cerely care for their fellow men and their 
country. As they prepare to observe their 
national week, I want to wish the 4-H 
Clubs in Kentucky and everywhere 
continued success in all their future 
endeavors. 


25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BLACK 
HILLS PLAYHOUSE 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, this suni- 
mer marked the 25th anniversary of the 
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Black Hills Playhouse, a unique theatri- 
cal organization which has brought tre- 
mendous enjoyment to residents and 
visitors to the Hills, and has developed 
the talents of many promising young 
actors and actresses. Its founder, Dr. 
Warren M. Lee, is not resting on his 
laurels but is planning for even greater 
expansion in the future. 

We in South Dakota are proud of the 
Black Hills Playhouse and join in ex- 
tending heartiest congratulations to Dr. 
Lee and wish him many more years of 
success. 

The Minneapolis Tribune for Sunday, 
September 6, contained an interesting 
story on the Playhouse, and I wish to 
insert in the Recorp excerpts from it 
which follow: 

BLACK HILLS PLAYHOUSE 
(By Irv Letofsky) 


CUSTER STATE PARK, S.D.—A young honey- 
blonde, tears flowing down her apple cheeks, 
was bidding a final farewell to Warren (Doc) 
Lee in the Snack Bar, a kind of barracks 
commissary, after the play. 

A young actor shook his hand in another 
parting gesture to the patriarch of the Black 
Hills Playhouse. 

Doc Lee, who started it all 25 years ago, 
was distracted from the sweet sentiments 
traditional in such departures by a swol- 
len jaw, the result of an errant tooth. But 
the sentiment was there, 

The Black Hills is great country for a va- 
cation and would make good ground for 
Indian wars. (An insurgency band of In- 
dians set up camp on Mt. Rushmore only 
last week.) It might seem ludicrous to es- 
tablish a theater inside the splendid woods 
and expect anybody to buy a ticket. 

But in these many years people have come 
to buy tickets, an average of 200 a show, to 
see the summer kind of fun inside a rustic- 
lodge theater that seats 400. 

They are mostly “the locals,” twisting and 
turning through the hilly land, from Hot 
Springs, Custer and Buffalo Gap. They wear 
suits and narrow ties and have a helluva 
good time. 

Many of them drive through the thick of 
the scenic hills from Rapid City. It’s a nor- 
mal 45 miles, but the natives know three 
daring shortcuts that trim the distance 
to 26. 

A few tourists eat buffalo steak at the 
nearby State Game Lodge, where Calvin 
Coolidge set up his summer White House 
in 1927 and chose not to run again, and 
then drive over and see the shows, every 
night but Tuesdays, 8:30. 

This is really departure time. Most of 
the crew of 70 have already left, including 
about 40 kids taking credits through the 
University of South Dakota (USD), and a 
few children of staffers. (“Everybody gets on 
stage at some time,” said a director.) 

But, back to the beginning: Doc Lee 
grew up in Corning, Iowa, and studied at 
the University of Iowa. In the '30s he took 
the job of technical director of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota theater, returning after 
a few years to Iowa to take his doctorate in 
playwriting. 

“He wrote such epics as “Penny Anarchy” 
(on the Iowa farm troubles in the ‘30s), 
“Saint Louie” (a farce on faith healing) 
and “Gilded Prairie” (on the opening of 
the Kansas wheat frontier.) But young Lee 
had to get something published before get- 
ting the degree. 

“So I had to write a potnoiler,” Lee said. 
“It was ‘Shave and a Haircut, Six Bits.’ I 
got $150 and the publisher got all rights.” 
It was one of those so-called “high school 
plays” and it was performed a few times. 

In 1938 Lee came to USD’s public speaking 
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department, the forerunner of today’s thea- 
ter. For several subsequent years he was 
dean of College of Fine Arts. 

In 1946, that difficult summer, he came 
to the Black Hills. “The first year we lost 
$3,000—and I was only making $3,500 a year 
then. So we went nonprofit, because it was 
obvious that there was not going to be any 
profit. Then we lost $6,000 the second year.” 

He started hustling for funds, and by the 
third year the debts were paid off, with do- 
nations like $100 from the Rapid City Auto 
Association and a check for $25 from the 
governor, 

Once the makeshift theater at the old 
Civilian Conservation Corps encampment 
burned down 10 days before opening, so Lee 
and crew set up a tent theater, as big as the 
lengths of canvas would allow. A few seasons 
later the State Game, Fish and Parks De- 
partment, which leases the land and build- 
ings to the players, built the playhouse. 

They perform generally light summer fare. 
The first season, playing in running reper- 
tory, Lee did “Claudia” (in which he and 
his present wife Evie played man and wife), 
“Trouble Shooter” (another Lee potboiler), 
“Ladies in Retirement,” “Penny Wise,” “An- 
gel Street” and “Private Lives.” 

Since 1948 the troupe has done “The Leg- 
end of Devil’s Gulch,” this season on Mon- 
day nights. This is a Doc Lee original, a 
roaring historical fantasy on the Hills. 

In the early seasons of the 222 perform- 
ances of “The Gulch,” as its called, Evie 
played a dancing girl. “But I got a little 
too old,” said Mrs. Lee, who teaches English, 
speech and drama at Vermillion High 
School. 

“I think for four or five years she had 
annual farewell performances," Doc said. 

Now Evie directs the show, one of the 
sentimental favorites on the playbill. 

Doc Lee keeps his troops hopping. They 
work 13 days and get one off. But on that 
free day they are limited to travel within 
150 miles of the playhouse, ever since one 
group one year went to Denver to see “Cleo- 
patra” and the car broke down. They barely 
made it back. 

Between June 17 and this Monday, the 
crew will have accomplished 73 perform- 
ances, with barely enough time to learn 
lines. 

One of the traditional performances in- 
ternal to the crew is the annual Christmas 
party and skits on or about every July 25 
complete with festive tree and decorations 
and 50-cent gifts all around. 

Doc Lee turns 62 this month but he wears 
age well. Instead of retrenching into retire- 
ment, he has vague dreams of expanding 
the Black Hills Fine Arts Center. 

This year the center, a relative of USD's 
College of Fine Arts, put on a four-week 
session for musicians, mostly string players, 
at St. Martin’s Academy, a girls’ school near 
Rapid City. It had the cooperation of the 
Black Hills Chamber Music Society and 
Black Hills State College. It had about 15 
students this summer and Lee hopes for 
30 or 40 next. 

“I love to get something in the visual 
arts, film and dance, too,” said Doc Lee, 
proving that where there’s the will, the way 
can't be far behind. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS AND PUBLIC 
NEEDS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, last year 
I sponsored in the Committee on Ways 
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and Means a plan that would allow State 
and municipal governments to issue tax- 
able revenue bonds as well as the exist- 
ing tax-exempt issues to raise revenues 
for sorely needed capital improvement 
projects. Under my plan, such a decision 
would be entirely up to local officials. 
State and municipal governments would 
be given the opportunity to issue new 
obligations which will be full subject to 
Federal income taxation. In exchange, 
the State and local government issuing 
the bonds would receive a payment from 
the Federal Government which would 
compensate it for differences in interest 
yield between a tax-exempt bond and 
the taxable bond issued. 

Unfortunately, this proposal was 
widely misunderstood, and misinter- 
preted as an effort to undermine the tax- 
exempt bond market. As a result of this 
misunderstanding, the provision was re- 
moved from the Tax Reform Act of 1969 
during a House-Senate conference. 

I find it interesting to note that the 
marketplace has begun to realize that 
in today’s investment climate, a new ap- 
proach to State and local financing is 
desperately needed. Mr. Kent Sims, writ- 
ing in the July 1970, issue of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of San Francisco 
Monthly Review says: 

State and local officials have balked at any 
suggestion that they should broaden their 
credit base beyond the sheltered market for 
tax-exempt bonds. However, the weight of 
financial necessity may force them to revise 
their position. 


At a time when local governments can- 
not afford to be without resources, we 
must continually look for new ways that 
the Federal Government may help them. 
Because this article represents both a 
cogent economic analysis, and a lucid 
description of options available, I com- 
mend its inclusion in the RECORD: 


MONTHLY REVIEW—MUNICIPAL BONDS AND 
Pusiic NEEDS 

The credit requirements of state and local 
governments, net of current repayment obli- 
gations, amounted to $10-11 billion in 1969. 
These governments traditionally have met 
almost all of their requirements by selling 
tax-exempt, long-term municipal bonds to 
commercial banks, high tax-bracket individ- 
uals, corporations and others. But monetary 
restraint sharply reduced the flow of funds 
to the municipals market in 1969—for the 
second time in four years—and forced states 
and localities to seek other means of finance 
on a record scale. 

Net long-term municipal-bond finance de- 
clined from $8.3 billion in 1968 to $4.4 bil- 
lion in 1969, and the gross volume of munic- 
ipal-bond sales dropped from $16.4 billion to 
$11.5 billion. A sharp rise in net short-term 
borrowing, from $1.6 billion to an extraor- 
dinary $4.1 billion, made up about half of the 
shortfall in net long-term bond sales, but 
state and local governments still found them- 
selves more than $1 billion short of their es- 
timated net credit requirements at year-end. 
Moreover, this heavy reliance on short-term 
financing created the threat of a future li- 
quidity crisis for many of these governments, 
unless they are able to refund a large part of 
their short-term obligations into long-term 
bonds as they mature. 

Many observers attribute the depressed 
state of the municipals market to federal 
anti-inflation measures, and clearly the tight 
money policies of the last 18 months have 
exerted significant pressure on municipal- 
bond sales. However, it is possible to over- 
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state this case and to ignore important ele- 
ments of the problem which will not be 
solved by a return to “normal” economic 
conditions. Before examining some of these 
elements, it is instructive to look at the re- 
cent trend of events in the market place. 

In the 17 months between August 1968 and 
December 1969 the American bond market 
sustained its greatest price decline of the 
Twentieth Century, as long-term bond yields 
across the board climbed faster and higher 
than in any other period in the nation’s his- 
tory. All classes of long-term bonds declined 
by record amounts, but municipals fared 
much worse in the market than either U.S. 
Governments or corporate issues. During the 
17 months ended last December, despite sev- 
eral abortive rallies, the price index for U.S. 
Governments dropped 24 percent, the index 
for seasoned utilities slipped 26 percent, and 
the price of 30-year prime municipals sank a 
whopping 36 percent. The yields on U.S. Goy- 
ernments rose 101 basis points, to 7.01 per- 
cent, seasoned utilities yields climbed 228 
basis points, to 8.13 percent, and prime tax- 
exempt municipals yields soared 285 basis 
points to 6.90 percent. (Data from Salomon 
Brothers and Hutzler) 

The severe decline in the municipal-bond 
market in the last two quarters of 1969 cli- 
maxed a series of three sharp drops in bond 
prices that have occurred since early 1965, 
and the 1965-69 decline itself was an accel- 
eration and extension of a much longer down- 
ward trend in U.S. bond prices begun in 1946. 
This longer cycle began with the lowest mu- 
nicipal bond yields on record, 1.0 percent in 
1946, and reached at least a temporary bot- 
tom at 6.90 percent last December. 

Municipal bonds enjoyed a sharp rally in 
the first quarter of 1970 as prices rose 16 
percent from their December lows and yields 
fell 90 to 100 basis points. However, as might 
have been expected, this marked improve- 
ment in the market called forth an avalanche 
of issues. The volume of new municipal 
bonds rose to almost $1.5 billion in March, 
and the rally was swamped by mid-month, 
Prices fell sharply thereafter, and yields had 
climbed back to 7.00 by June. 


PROLONGED DECLINE 


The stage was set for the 1969 debacle 
when the market began to skid in early 
1965. Prices of 30-year prime municipals 
dipped 18 percent in 1965-66, but recovered 
most of this loss by the beginning of 1967. 
Yields rose from 3.20 percent in January 
1965, to 4.25 percent in September 1966, and 
settled back to 3.30 percent in January 1967. 

The 1967 price drop was similar to that of 
1965-66, but very little of this loss was re- 
covered before the third steep decline began 
in August of 1968. Over the course of 1967, 
the yields of 30-year prime municipals rose 
110 basis points, from 3.30 to 4.40 percent, 
but yields then dropped only 25 basis points 
in the first half of 1968 before beginning the 
record climb. 

The 1967-68 cycle severely jolted tradition- 
al bond-market expectations, because bond 
prices fell sharply in the face of the Federal 
Government’s 1967 easy-money policy, and 
bond yields pierced upper limits that had 
held firm for more than a century in this 
country and Europe. Thus the 1969 market 
began in the worst of circumstances. 

A high rate of inflation was sustained 
throughout 1969, and business expectations 
remained buoyant despite the tandem appli- 
cation of restrictive monetary and fiscal 
policies. Short-term interest rates continued 
to escalate month after month. And after 
the experience of 1967, there seemed no long- 
er to be any reliable upper limits to bear- 
market yields. All of these circumstances, 
but especially deeply entrenched inflationary 
expectations, made the demand for all classes 
of bonds much less elastic with respect to 
yields. 

As yields rose across the board, the yield 
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spread narrowed between taxable issues and 
tax-exempt municipals. Average yields of 30- 
year prime municipals, which had been 78 
percent of yields on taxable long-term U.S. 
Governments in 1965, rose to 82 percent in 
1968, and to 92 percent of Government yields 
by the end of 1969. 

By late spring in 1969 half a dozen states, 
including California and New York, found 
themselves excluded from the market by 
their own statutory interest-rate ceilings. By 
the end of summer, municipal bond yields 
had soared through the statutory interest 
ceilings of half of the states in the country 
or their political subdivisions. Some states 
(such as New York) were able to raise or sus- 
pend statutory ceilings by a simple act of the 
State legislature, but this was not immedi- 
ately possible in other states (such as Call- 
fornia) where these ceilings were embedded 
in state constitutions. 

All these factors—high interest costs to 
state and local borrowers, below-market stat- 
utory interest ceilings, and investors’ reluc- 
tance or inability to purchase municipals 
even at record high yields and very narrow 
yield spreads—combined to force a $3.9-bil- 
lion reduction in the volume of net long-term 
municipal bond finance during 1969. These 
factors also helped to create a substantial 
backlog of unsold issues; according to a re- 
cent Presidential report, more than 500 mu- 
nicipal bond issues totaling $2.9 billion were 
“unsalable” last year. Many of these issues, 
together with a large volume of short-term 
debt in need of refunding, were carried for- 
ward and added to normal long-term credit 
requirements this year. 

WESTERN SCENE 

An examination of the 1969 Western scene 
highlights the difficulties described above. 
State and local governments in Twelfth Dis- 
trict states recorded bond sales of $1.8 billion 
in 1969, down from $2.9 billion in 1968 and 
$2.4 billion in 1967. However, California 
jurisdictions, with a $1.3 billion drop in sales 
volume, accounted for the entire 1969 de- 
cline. Indeed, all other states except Oregon 
and Utah posted gains for the year, and 
Arizona and Hawaii each managed to record 
new highs for the decade. 

The situation in California deserves special 
attention, since California ordinarily ac- 
counts for a little over two-thirds of District 
bond sales. In 1969, California jurisdictions 
were able to move only about half of the 
average annual volume of the five preceding 
years, primarily because of a 5-percent inter- 
est ceiling on borrowings by California 
School districts and by the state government. 

California’s state government and state 
agencies were virtually excluded from the 
market after March, and although some com- 
mercial banks continued to purchase school 
bonds at 5 percent and par well into the 
summer, they abandoned this practice when 
market yielis approached 6 percent in Au- 
gust. With these important buyers out of 
the market for much of the year, the volume 
of bond sales fell sharply in both California 
and the District. 

The year 1969 began on a sour note with 
the displacement of a $30-million aviation 
revenue-bond issue offered by the State of 
Hawaii in early January. The largest dis- 
placement of the year then occurred less than 
a month later, when a $98-million issue of- 
fered by the California Department of Water 
Resources failed to attract bids below its 5- 
percent statutory interest ceiling. Other large 
displacements included a $22-million rev- 
enue issue offered by the Washington State 
board of Community College Education in 
September, and a $19-million revenue issue 
offered by the Phoenix Civic Plaza Building 
Corporation in May. 

In all, District state and local governments 
last year suffered 64 separate displacements 
totaling $447 million. These displacements 
representec 20 percent of the value of bonds 
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brought to market in the District, compared 
to 17 percent displacements for the nation 
as a whole. (However, the District ratio 
would be about the same as the national av- 
erage if California data were excluded from 
these totals.) In percentage terms, Hawaii 
was hit hardest with 31 percent displace- 
ments, followed closely by Arizona and Cali- 
fornia with 24 percent each. In dollar terms, 
California headed the displacements list with 
$248 million, followed by Washington with 
$65 million, Hawaii with $62 million, and 
Arizona with $40 million. 

For the bonds they were able to sell, Dis- 
trict state and local governments paid a price 
which clearly reflected national money-mar- 
ket conditions. The yield index averaged 5.73 
percent for the year, rising from 4.90 in 
January to 6.78 in December, according to 
data compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco. These figures closely par- 
alleled the movement of municipal bond 
yields nationwide. 

County governments were the highest-cost 
borrowers, paying an average of 6.02 percent 
for long-term credit for the year as a whole, 
and in excess of 7.00 percent during the final 
quarter. School districts were the lowest-cost 
borrowers, paying an average of 5.40 percent. 
(However, this relatively low figure reflects 
the below-market purchases by California 
commercial banks during the first three quar- 
ters, and their notable absence from the mar- 
ket in the final months of the year.) Special 
districts borrowed at an average yield of 5.95 
percent, state governments and state agen- 
cies at 5.71 percent, and municipalities at 
5.60 percent. 

State governments and state agencies is- 
sued $575 million in bonds, or about 32 per- 
cent of the $1.8-billion District total. Special 
districts of all types issued $542 million 
worth of bonds, or 29 percent of the total. 
School districts accounted for 14 percent of 
the total, municipalities for 13 percent, and 
county governments for 12 percent. 

General obligations of state and local gov- 
ernments accounted for 61 percent of the 
$1.8-billion District total. The remainder 
was split between revenue bonds (35 per- 
cent) and bonds with limited tax security 
(4 percent). The average yield on general 
obligation bonds—5.59 percent—was 36 basis 
points below that of revenue bonds and 
46 basis points below that of bonds with 
limited tax security. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


From the point of view of state and local 
governments, the 1969 municipal-bond mar- 
ket was an unrelieved disaster, The price of 
credit was high by almost any standard, and 
the volume of bonds sold (even at record 
levels) was low relative to the volume of 
their credit requirements, To make matters 
worse, most state and local governments were 
swept into the 1969 market on the crest of 
projected commitments which had been 
swollen by a decade of uninterrupted pros- 
perity and by as many years of unfulfilled 
demands for capital improvements. 

The 1969 market found many of these 
governments painfully over-extended. Some 
governments began construction before they 
discovered that there were no buyers for the 
additional bonds necessary for financing the 
final stages of the projects in question. As 
a result, they are now confronting costly 
construction interruptions, as well as the loss 
of return from sunk costs which will yield no 
benefit until sometime in the uncertain fu- 
ture. Other governments, acting on the as- 
sumption that the “bear market” would be 
of relatively short duration, borrowed short 
to maintain the continuity of projects al- 
ready underway. These unfortunate jurisdic- 
tions will be sorting out their liquidity prob- 
lems for at least the next year or two. 

Almost without exception, state and local 
governments across the nation have been 
forced to modify their capital-improvement 
schedules to accommodate the sharp deteri- 
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oration which has occurred in the municipal- 
bond market. Moreover, many are now find- 
ing that their revised construction schedules 
must be based on vastly different assump- 
tions about the costs and availability of fi- 
nance than their original plans. 

Many jurisdictions, as was mentioned ear- 
lier, have blamed their troubles on tight- 
money policies and consequent record-high 
interest rates. Certainly, anti-inflation meas- 
ures have been responsible for a certain share 
of the plight of the state and local govern- 
ments—but many of their credit problems 
will remain long after the 1969-70 credit 
squeeze has faded into history. 

The long-run problem is more fundamen- 
tal, and concerns the overall credit demands 
of the economy, the institutions which make 
it difficult to accommodate all of the growth 
in state and local government credit require- 
ments even under conditions of monetary 
ease, and the factors which cause restrictive 
monetary policy to exert a disproportionately 
large impact on state and local government. 
This part of the problem is mired in the insti- 
tutional structure of the municipal-bond 
market and in the nature of state and local 
government credit requirements in the years 
ahead. 

INSTITUTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 

The market for state and local government 
securities is distinguished by the fact that 
the interest derived from the securities is ex- 
empt from federal income taxation. Since the 
Federal Government has not given the tax- 
exempt privilege to investors in its own 
securities since 1941, the states and their 
political subdivisions have acquired a mo- 
nopoly in this particular segment of the bond 
market. Along with that monopoly, however, 
they have acquired the necessity of making 
their securities attractive to a rather special- 
ized group of investors. 

Municipal bonds are purchased by indi- 
viduals, businesses and corporations whose 
tax brackets are high enough that the yields 
they derive from tax-exempt municipal bonds 
exceed the after-tax yields to them from tax- 
able corporate bonds or taxable U.S. Govern- 
ment securities. In February 1966, for exam- 
ple, the yields from municipals were 72 per- 
cent of gross pre-tax corporate yields, while 
in February 1970, municipal-bond yields were 
77 percent of the corporate yields. The tax 
brackets which equated municipal and cor- 
porate yields in the two periods were 28 per- 
cent and 23 percent, respectively. Municipal 
bonds offered investors in all tax brackets 
above the equal net-return brackets a tax 
subsidy amounting to the difference between 
municipals yields and the after-tax corporate 
yields in those brackets. 

Municipal-bond yields are relatively high 
despite the financial advantage they offer to 
high-bracket investors, partly because over- 
all credit availability is limited, but more 
importantly because the flow of funds to the 
tax-exempt market is both limited and sub- 
ject to large fluctuations. Those provisions 
of our national tax laws which are designed 
to avoid or soften the “double taxation” of 
individual savers who save through non-bank 
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financial institutions have brought about an 
extraordinary concentration of savings in in- 
stitutions which are subject to no tax, or are 
taxed at a rate less than half of the cor- 
porate-tax rate. Of the $167 billion supplied 
to U.S. credit markets by non-bank financial 
institutions over the 1966-69 period, less than 
one-fourth came from institutions in tax 
brackets high enough that they would nor- 
mally buy municipal bonds. 

Life-insurance companies, savings institu- 
tions, and small private investors are gen- 
erally excluded from the list of investors in 
tax-exempt municipal bonds. So too, are non- 
taxpayers such as pension funds, public 
retirement funds, foundations, endowment 
funds and political agencies. Consequently, 
the principal buyers of municipals are gen- 
erally found among high tax-bracket indi- 
viduals, commercial banks, fire and casualty 
insurance companies, and some business cor- 
porations. 

For all practical purposes, trends in the 
municipal-bond market, as presently consti- 
tuted, are set by only two investor groups— 
high tax-bracket individuals and commercial 
banks—with the later being the more im- 
portant. Bank portfolios contained nearly 
one-half of the $128 billion in public hold- 
ings of municipal securities outsanding at 
the beginning of this year, and individuals’ 
portfolios contained another one-third of the 
total. Banks play such an important role in 
the municipals market, because they are one 
of the few large financial sectors subject to 
the full corporate tax rate, and therefore, one 
of the few which find it profitable to accept 
tax-exempt bond yields lower than the yields 
available on taxable securities. 

While households are also large investors in 
municipal bonds, the nature of their partici- 
pation in the market differs somewhat from 
that of commercial banks. Individuals gen- 
erally manage their portfolios with the single 
objective of maximizing after-tax income, 
whereas commercial banks adjust their port- 
folios to alter short-run liquidity, to claim 
capital gains and losses, and to derive tax- 
exempt income. This broader range of day- 
to-day objectives makes commercial banks 
the more active participants in the munici- 
pal-bond market and compounds the impact 
of their decisions on market trends. There- 
fore, the fortunes of the municipal-bond 
market generally vary in line with the 
strength of commercial-bank demand for tax- 
exempt securities. 

MONETARY SQUEEZE 

Recent tight-money policies have exerted 
more pressure on municipal-bond finance 
than on other financial markets (with the 
possible exception of residential mortgages) , 
because these policies bore heavily on com- 
mercial banks. The Federal Reserve has used 
Regulation Q to keep the rate of interest 
that commercial banks are permitted to pay 
for deposits well below the market rate of 
interest, in order to restrict the banks’ ac- 
cess to funds which would support loan 
expansion and feed inflation. As a result, 
commercial banks experienced a run-off in 
deposits during 1969, and they sold heavily 
from their investment portfolios (including 
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municipal bonds) to restore liquidity and 
obtain loanable funds. 

Banks sharply reduced their demand for 
municipal bonds in 1969, and actually be- 
came net sellers of such securities for part 
of the year. In these circumstances, states 
and localities had little opportunity to sell 
the volume of bonds needed to meet their 
normal long-term credit requirements, even 
though the record high level of municipal- 
bond yields induced households to absorb a 
record $3.8 billion of municipal bonds in 
their portfolios. The 1969 municipal-bond 
market provided painful evidence of the 
heavy dependence of state and local govern- 
ments on commercial-bank credit, and of 
their consequent vulnerability to the dry- 
ing-up of long-term credit flows during pe- 
riods of monetary stress. 


TAX SQUEEZE 


The 1969 market also underscored the de- 
pendence of the municipal-bond market on 
a specific balance within the nation’s tax 
system, State and local governments zeal- 
ously guard the tax-exempt privilege their 
securities enjoy, because theoretically it 
enables them to borrow at a lower interest 
rate than would otherwise be possible. 

Yet to clear the municipals market at these 
lower rates, there must be a sufficient num- 
ber of buyers who can profitably take ad- 
vantage of the tax-exempt feature of mu- 
nicipal bonds. In turn, the existence of these 
buyers in sufficient numbers depends upon 
the tax treatment of various investor groups, 
as well as on the tax-exempt status of mu- 
nicipal bonds themselves. Minor changes in 
the tax law at any point in the chain of 
interdependence can affect municipal-bond 
yields, the spreads between these yields and 
those of taxable securities, and ultimately 
the value of the tax-exempt privilege to state 
and local governments. 

Prolonged Congressional deliberations on 
the Tax Reform Bill, which finally became 
law last December, seriously affected the de- 
mand for municipal bonds. For a time it ap- 
peared that the Congress might remove the 
tax-exempt status that municipals have tra- 
ditionally enjoyed, and had this action been 
made applicable to bonds already outstand- 
ing, all holders of municipal bonds—com- 
mercial banks in particular—would have suf- 
fered capital losses on their portfolios, As 
it was, Congress did not eliminate the tax- 
exempt feature of municipal bond interest, 
but the mere suggestion that it had the 
power to do so and might consider such a 
move considerably dampened the demand for 
tax-exempt bonds. 

What ultimately emerged from the Tax 
Reform act of 1969 was a slight reduction 
in the yields of municipal bonds to com- 
mercial banks, because of less favorable tax 
treatment of the profits banks can make by 
purchasing government securities (of all 
types) at a discount and selling or redeem- 
ing them at higher prices. Formerly such 
profits were taxed as capital gains, but as a 
result of the new law, profits made in this 
manner on government securities purchased 
after July 11, 1969, will be taxed as regular 
income at the full corporate income-tax rate. 


NET AFTER-TAX YIELDS OF CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Top bracket investors 

Corporate bracket 

Medium bracket investors... 
Equal marginal bracket 

Low bracket private investors 2__ 
Non-taxpayers. 


1 Corporate bracket includes commercial banks, fire and casualty insurance companies, and 


business corporations. 


2 Low bracket includes many life insurance companies, many savings institutions, and many 


small investors. 


FEBRUARY 1966 


Net Yield 
(After Tax), 
Corporate 
Bonds 


Income Tax 
Bracket 
Assumed 


Net Yield 
Municipa 
Bonds 


48 
57 
97 
54 
96 
4.95 


1. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
3. 


Gross Yield, 
High-grade 


FEBRUARY 1970 


Net Yield 
Net Yield 
Municipal 


ond yield from Moody's 


3 Non-taxpaying group includes pension funds, public retirement funds, foundations, endowment 


funds, and political agencies. 


de corporate bonds adjust 
nd index. 


_ Note: Corporate-bond yield (gross) from First National City Bank of New York, series of average 
tee on new issues of high-gra * basi 


to ‘‘Moody’s Aaa"’ basis. Municipal 
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Commercial-bank demand for municipal 
bonds suffered still another tax shock early 
this year when the Internal Revenue Service 
served notices of tax deficiency on several 
banks for deducting interest expense upon 
indebtedness—primarily Eurodollars and 
Federal Funds—which IRS claimed was in- 
curred by the banks in question to purchase 
or carry tax-exempt securities. These de- 
ficiency notices were based on & provision 
of the tax law which prohibits investors, who 
borrow money to buy or hold in inventory 
tax-exempt municipal bonds, from deducting 
the interest expense incurred on such bor- 
rowings as a business expense for tax pur- 


poses. 

In the past, IRS had made little attempt 
to allocate an investor's interest-expense tax 
deductions among his various investments, 
except in cases where there was clear evi- 
dence of abuse. The IRS initiatives in this 
regard were apparently occasioned by recent 
Supreme Court decisions which, in effect, re- 
quire insurance companies and investment- 
banking houses to pro-rate their interest de- 
ductions among various investments and to 
exclude the portion of their total interest 
expense allocated in this manner to munici- 
pal-bond portfolios. The banks have indi- 
cated their intention to resist the applica- 
tion of the new standard, and IRS has yet to 
issue its final ruling. In the meantime, 
however, this administrative change re- 
mains a negative factor in commercial-~-bank 
demand for municipal bonds. 

FUTURE REQUIREMENTS 

Under present conditions, the near-univer- 
sal dependence of state and local govern- 
ments on the tax-exempt securities market 
as their basic source of long-term credit 
tends to compound the difficulties of financ- 
ing public improvements, This institutional 
arrangement severely limits the flow of 


Tax receipts 
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funds from which these governments can 
borrow, and ties them to sources of finance 
which are subject to wide fluctuations be- 
cause of periodic changes in national mone- 
tary and fiscal policies. 

State and local government officials gen- 
erally have balked at any suggestion that 
they should broaden their credit base beyond 
the sheltered market for tax-exempt bonds. 
However, the weight of financial necessity 
may force them to revise their position. Many 
governments could not sell their tax-exempt 
bonds in the 1969 market, and even those 
who could soon found that the shrinkage 
in the yield spread between taxable and tax- 
exempt securities had considerably reduced 
the proportion of the Treasury's tax sub- 
sidy which they were able to capture. Al- 
though 1969 was an especially rough year 
for the municipal-bond market, it may be 
more typical than the early 1960's of the type 
of market that state and local governments 
will face in the years ahead. 

State and local governments increased 
their outlays for public facilities at an annual 
rate of about 7 percent during the last dec- 
ade—from $15 billion in 1960 to an estimated 
$28 billion in 1969. At present there is no 
reason to anticipate a slowdown in this area 
in the 1970's; and there is ample support for 
the case that financial requirements for pub- 
lic facilities may be considerably greater in 
the decade ahead. 

Communities will have to keep pace with 
traditional demands for schools, streets, 
highways, parks, hospitals, police and fire 
stations, and the like, and they also will be 
confronting a host of new demands for fa- 
cilities associated with environmental con- 
trol, the redevelopment of cities, and the re- 
habilitation and expansion of urban transit 
systems. Pollution control alone may require 
ten of billions of dollars. 

State and local governments financed 
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nearly one-third of their investment in pub- 
lic improvements during the 1960’s through 
increased debt, so that the decade ended 
with a $67 billion increment in total state 
and local debt outstanding. The capacity of 
the tax-exempt securities market to accom- 
modate growth of this magnitude in the 
1960's was quite impressive, especially since 
the market placed the entire debt increment 
with the public. (By contrast, the public ab- 
sorbed less than half of the $71-billion incre- 
ment in Federal debt during the same period, 
the balance being placed with federally spon- 
sored credit agencies, the Federal Reserve, 
and the Federal Government itself.) Never- 
theless, the magnitude of the credit demands 
prospective for the 1970's suggests that the 
municipals market as presently constituted 
may not be able to accommodate all of them 
without further increases in bond yields. 

The long-term credit requirements of the 
entire economy promise to be quite large 
in the decade ahead. In addition to the ex- 
traordinary requirements of state and local 
governments, business demands for credit 
should rise sharply as technological advances 
are translated into new industrial plants, 
and additional pressures on credit markets 
will be added by a growing volume of pri- 
vate credit demands being met through new 
and expanded programs of Federal credit as- 
sistance. 

Net borrowing from the public by federally 
guaranteed borrowers and the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association may exceed $20 
billion in fiscal 1971—a one-third increase 
over the record $15 billion these programs 
are expected to raise in fiscal 1970. Such pro- 
grams pre-empt real and financial resources 
just as if they were included in the Federal 
budget (which, of course, is their purpose) 
and reduce absolutely the flow of funds avail- 
able for rationing among other credit users. 
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Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


1 Note: Negative numbers indicate a deficit on flow of funds accounts. 
2 Less than $0. 000. 


Much of this expansion in Federal credit 
assistance is intended to help implement the 
housing goals set forth in the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968. For those 
goals to be achieved on schedule by 1977, the 
housing pace in coming years would have to 
be double the average pace (1.5 million 
starts) achieved during the 1967-69 period. 
Indeed, over $100 billion in additional mort- 
gage credit would be required, even allowing 
for as much as a 20-percent shortfall in 
housing starts. 

Private business requirements for external 
finance could be substantially higher in the 
1970’s than in any other period in our his- 
tory, assuming the economy manages an 
early return to a normal rate of real eco- 


nomic growth. The pace of technological 
change has never been faster, nor the im- 
perative to innovate in order to stay abreast 
of stiffening domestic and international com- 
petition, stronger. The economy will require 
not only new plant and equipment to pro- 
vide the large increments in output de- 
manded by a fast growing and increasingly 
affluent population, but also an as yet un- 
defined, but unquestionably large, invest- 
ment to comply with much stronger environ- 
mental controls. 

Moreover, the business sector entered the 
decade of the 1970’s with a very low liquidity 
base, and liquidity is not likely to be much 
improved by the internal cash flows now in 
prospect. Hence, this sector will need sizable 


injections of external funds for rebuilding 
liquidity along with the funds required for 
financing new investments. 

The projected growth of state and local 
government credit requirements bids fair to 
outspace the growth of either GNP or the 
total flow of funds to the nation’s credit 
markets. Thus, these governments may need 
to compete for a progressively larger share 
of the credit available to all sectors of the 
economy, at a time when they are having 
difficulty just holding their own. In these 
circumstances, it is difficult to be optimistic 
about the municipal-bond market. 

SHORT-RUN OPTIONS 

In the period immediately ahead, there is 

an urgent need to get municipal-bond 
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finance back on the track so that the current 
backlog of credit requirements can be met 
without further dislocation. Given the 
magnitude of prospetive credit demands 
from all sectors of the economy, and the sev- 
eral factors which presently restrict the flow 
of funds to the tax-exempt securities market, 
it would seem impractical for public officials 
to expect a sharp decline in municipal-bond 
yields in the immediate future. States and 
localities can avoid some of the current pinch 
by shifting as much of their expenditures as 
possible to a “pay as you go” basis. However, 
there obviously are strict limits to this stra- 
tegy in a time of tight budgets and heavy 
tax burdens. Even at its present inflated 
price, credit remains a necessity. 

States and localities should take prompt 
action to raise or eliminate the artificially 
low debt and interest ceilings which now act 
as effective constraints on their borrowing. 
In many cases, such ceilings are the arti- 
facts of another era—an era when market 
rates were relatively low, more limited 
sources of revenue were available to states 
and their political subdivisions, and an- 
ticipated public facilities requirements were 
based on the needs of a low-density, pre- 
dominantly rural population. 

Modifications also may be needed in the 
statutes which unduly restrict the manage- 
ment of public funds, State and local treas- 
urers are increasingly attempting to manage 
public portfolios to secure the highest avail- 
able return consistent with a sound invest- 
ment policy, and some state treasurers are 
already using public deposits to shore up 
commercial-bank demand for their secu- 
rities, in much the same manner that the 
business community “buys” its line of credit 
with deposits. 

Past experience suggests that borrowing 
costs are significantly higher for smaller 
units of government than for comparable 
larger unts. Smaller units may take some 
steps to improve their competitive position 
in the market, but they can seldom over- 
come the basic disadvantage of being low- 
volume, high unit-cost borrowers. Some state 
governments haye devised a partial solution 
to this problem by extending credit assist- 
ance to smaller governmental units through 
direct loans, state credit guarantees, and 
technical assistance in floating local bond 
issues. 

The elimination of artificial interest ceil- 
ings, the judicious management of public 
funds to preserve a market for state and 
local securities, and state-operated credit as- 
sistance programs are a few examples of the 
actions which states and localities can ini- 
tiate on their own. Although these efforts 
will not relieve the fundamental pressures 
now confronting these governments in the 
capital market, they can make it somewhat 
easier for them to cope with the current 
situation. 

In addition, some Federal Government ac- 
commodation may be necessary if the state 
of the economy does not permit a relaxation 
of credit conditions within a reasonable 
time-frame, The Federal Government would 
be mistaken if it attempted to negate the 
market pressures which are forcing long- 
overdue changes in the institutional ar- 
rangements for financing state and local 
capital improvements; however, it would 
be equally unwise if it assisted the existing 
institutions into their coffin prematurely. 

The long-run solution to the problem of 
financing public improvements will require 
new initiatives at all levels of government 
and a large measure of intergovernmental 
cooperation—all of which will take time to 
work out and make operational. In the in- 
terim, even relatively minor adjustments can 
make the difference between credit shortage 
and credit crisis, especially when the effects 
of such adjustments are compounded as 
they are in the municipal-bond market. 
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LONG-RUN OPTIONS 

A number of proposals, generally involving 
some form of Federal credit assistance, have 
been developed to help state and local gov- 
ernments permanently broaden their credit 
base. Two of the most widely-debated pro- 
posals—the Subsidy-Guarantee Plan and 
the Agency Plan—should be mentioned here. 
Both aim at relieving the pressure on the 
municipal-bond market without compro- 
mising the “right” of state and local gov- 
ernments to issue tax-exempt obligations. 

The Subsidy-Guarantee Plan would pro- 
vide state and local governments with the 
option of financing capital improvements by 
issuing tazable state and local obligations. 
The Federal Treasury would back these se- 
curities with a Federal credit guarantee, and 
would bear a portion of their interest cost. 
The credit guarantee is designed to eliminate 
(or at least minimize) differences in in- 
terest cost to individual jurisdictions on ac- 
count of their size or creditability; and the 
direct interest subsidy is intended to help 
offset the additional interest cost associated 
with borrowing in the taxable (rather than 
the tax-exempt) securities market. 

The Agency Plan involves issuance of se- 
curities through a Federal Agency or “Bank.” 
This agency would issue its own tarable se- 
curities backed by the full faith and credit 
of the U.S. Government, and would reloan 
the proceeds to state and local governments 
at subsidized interest rates, either directly 
or by purchasing tar-exempt state and local 
obligations from private underwriters. The 
Federal Treasury would absorb the losses 
incurred by this Agency because of the dif- 
ference between the interest rates it would 
charge state and local governments and its 
own borrowing costs. 

Both approaches involve similar costs to 
the Federal Government, with the subsidy 
being financed directly by Federal tax rev- 
enues or by the sale of U.S. Treasury obli- 
gations. Both approaches would help reduce 
the cost of state and local borrowing, and 
could provide an extra volume of credit to 
supplement what is already available from 
the municipal-bond market. Hence, choices 
between them turn on refinements of rela- 
tive costs—and on a number of important 
non-economic considerations. 

It is not our purpose here to undertake a 
detailed evaluation of these or other pro- 
posals that have been advanced, but rather 
to emphasize the pressing need for some type 
of initiative to broaden the credit base of 
state and local governments. The case for 
some form of Federal credit assistance rests 
upon more than the present financial con- 
dition of these governments, It also rests 
upon the unique position of state and local 
borrowers in the nation’s credit markets. 

The business and household sectors of the 
economy share the cost of their borrowing 
with the U.S. Treasury by tax deductions for 
the interest expenses they incur. Similarly, 
the Federal Government automatically re- 
covers part of the cost of its borrowing 
with the Federal income tax, and it typically 
refunds its debt at maturity so that for all 
practical purposes the principal is never 
repaid. 

State and local governments comprise a 
distinct third class of borrowers—neither 
private, nor public in the same sense as the 
Federal Government. They pay no taxes from 
which they could deduct interest costs as 
businesses and households do, and they lack 
the debt-management options available to 
the Federal Government by virtue of its twin 
control of the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury. 

The exemption of municipal-bond interest 
from Federal taxation traditionally has acted 
as an “equalizer” to place the states and their 
political subdivisions on a more equal foot- 
ing with Federal and private borrowers in 
the market place. Even though events may 
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have overtaken this institutional arrange- 
ment and rendered it inadequate to meet 
total state and local credit requirements, the 
unique position of these governments vis a 
vis other borrowers in the market remains 
substantially unchanged, Hence, proposals to 
broaden the state and local credit base all 
include some form of Federal credit assist- 
ance, 

The proposals for the use of taxable se- 
curlties revolve around a crucial point dis- 
cussed earlier—namely, the tendency for 
state and local long-term credit requirements 
to grow faster than the flow of funds to the 
tax-exempt securities market. Since income 
taxes are progressive, and since the volume 
of tax-exempt bonds is too large to be ab- 
sorbed by persons in the biggest tax bracket, 
municipal-bond yields periodically must be 
raised to attract investors in successfully low- 
er tax brackets. Each time this occurs, all 
potential municipal-bond investors in higher 
tax brackets reap windfall gains, the cost of 
tax-exemption to the U.S. Treasury increases, 
and the value of tax-exemption to state and 
local governments declines. 

While efficiency is not the only important 
consideration in devising a scheme for soly- 
ing state and local government credit prob- 
lems, it is certainly an important one. The 
interest saved by state and local governments 
on account of the tax-exempt status of their 
securities has amounted to less than two- 
thirds of the revenue lost by the U.S. Treas- 
ury in the postwar period, and therefore, it 
would seem worthwhile to at least investi- 
gate other institutional arrangements as the 
Federal Government contemplates augment- 
ing its assistance effort. 

Kent Srms. 


FREEDOM HAS NO PRICE TAG 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, to those who 
continually ask, What are we doing in 
Southeast Asia, I offer a poem, written 
by Mrs. Charles Eckles of Aurora, Mo, 

Mrs. Eckels, a 23-year-old housewife 
and mother, has set down with simple 
eloquence her thoughts on the con- 
frontation between East and West in 
Indochina. 

The poem follows: 

FREEDOM Has No Price TAG 

I stood, bent, tears blurred my eyes on that 
melancholy November day, 

Over the cross marked grave where an un- 
known soldier lay. 

As wind-sent leaves fluttered over the bare 
mound, 

My heart cried out to that one beneath the 
ground, 


Weary and thoughtful I stopped beside the 
grave... and wondered... 

What is the price of this freedom we hold 
dear? 

Is it worth sending our best, our loyal, our 
brave 

To march via charred hopes, blood, and tears, 

To limitedly fight—for freedom crave? 

And, if all eligible young men could form a 


Ine, 

Simply by choosing, how many lives 

Would be the price of sacrifice? 

My eyes close; my temples pound; 

I can hear those troops approaching. 

Trudging through steamy, infested jungles 
and rice paddies, 

Ambushed by foe—finally— 

One here, one there, in the mud, dying. 
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Alas, a pity to die alone, perhaps soul un- 
prepared, 
Upon a foreign field, as if no one cared. 


Often, time also masquerades as enemy, 
Slashing through oblivion, 

Leaving gulfs and gullies, 

Demanding a bridge to reach the sun, 


That bridge is freedom 
It beckons Christiandom 


But now, that bridge that arched the abyss 
of hell and feudalism 

Is but a treacherous, rotten rope ladder 

Casting freedom into the jaggered depths of 


Communism. 

Where once the bridge was sturdy steel, 

Esteemed by all the world, 

It is now a frail cord 

Clinging to that chilly gorge. 

For now, we live, we laugh, we love 

Because those sacrificed soldiers 

Have reinforced this heritage— 

Their bodies pave our way. 

Hours pass, the cold wind howls, the sky 
is grey with snow, 

But I have found an answer; my embittered 
heart’s aglow. 

If just one innocent child clutched in his 
mother’s embrace, 

Is snatched from the chains of slavery, 

This death was not in vain. 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA MILK ACT OF 1925 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill today which would amend 
the District of Columbia Milk Act en- 
acted Feburary 27, 1925. The amend- 
ments update the provisions of the 1925 
act and bring it generally into harmony 
with those in effect in a majority of the 
States. In addition, it will authorize the 
importation of safe, wholesome milk into 
the District of Columbia without the re- 
quirement of a previous inspection by 
District inspectors where inspection and 
certification of the sources of supply 
have already been adequately accom- 
plished by a milk sanitation rating of- 
ficer certified by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Under the provisions of this bill, any 
milk or milk product which meets U.S. 
Public Health Service standards would 
be exempt from a special inspection by 
District of Columbia authorities prior to 
importation of the products into the Dis- 
trict. On the other hand, since the Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia re- 
tains the authority to issue and suspend 
permits and conduct periodic inspection 
of milk and milk products shipped into 
the District of Columbia, there is con- 
tinued assurance that wholesome milk 
and milk products consumed in the Dis- 
trict will meet U.S. standards of physi- 
cal, bacteriological, and chemical purity. 
Thus while District surveillance will end 
its duplicative and more expensive in- 
spection system, it will retain that por- 
tion of its surveillance that will assure 
adherence with Federal standards per- 
taining to the purity and sanitary quali- 
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ties of milk and milk products trans- 
ported into the District. The District 
would also retain authority to confiscate 
such products as it deems unsafe for hu- 
man consumption. 

Because it would eliminate to a great 
extent the requirement of inspection by 
District of Columbia Public Health De- 
partment representatives, there would 
be a considerable annual saving to the 
District government, estimated at $269,- 
000, as a result of the enactment of this 
bill. Certainly the testimony of all the 
District officials during the last year and 
reports and hearings of the committees 
that deal with District revenue and ap- 
propriations reflect that any measure ef- 
fecting such savings to the District of 
Columbia would be greatly welcomed. 

District officials themselves have indi- 
cated that as far as finding new revenue 
sources in the District of Columbia, they 
are “scraping the bottom of the barrel.” 
Accordingly, those who wish to see econ- 
omy and efficiency in the local govern- 
ment should welcome a bill such as this. 

However, there are other reasons for 
the introduction and enactment of this 
bill. Among those reasons is the short- 
age of supply of wholesome milk for the 
District of Columbia as expressed by 
Graham W. Watt, Assistant to the Com- 
missioner, in a recent letter: 

The Washington “milk shed” is growing 
increasingly short of supply to furnish the 
needs of the District of Columbia and the re- 
mainder of the Metropolitan Area. This short- 
age is cumulative and will become greater 
because the economic factors creating the 
shortage are increasing. The Commissioner 
believes that there is now no public health 
reason whatsoever that would indicate the 
necessity of refusing to permit the sale within 
the District of any wholesome milk from any 
of the certified sources within the United 
States. The title further provides for the 
issuance of a local permit for the sale or im- 
portation into the District of any milk, 
cream, milk product, or frozen dessert, and 
for the seizure and destruction of unsafe 
dairy products. 


In addition, Dr. Raymond L. Standard, 
Jr., Director of the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Health, has listed a 
number of changes which have taken 
place since 1925 which suggests reasons 
for the amendment of the 1925 Milk Act: 


1. The State Public Health Service Pro- 
gram for Certification of Interstate Milk 
Shippers was established in 1950. This pro- 
gram is now operational in all contiguous 
States. The criteria under which the pro- 
gram is being conducted provide for appli- 
cation of the 1965 PHS Grade “A” Past. Milk 
Ordinance and other pertinent standards 
thereby insuring a high quality of safe milk. 

2. State and local health jurisdictions are 
staffed to permit full discharge of their re- 
sponsibility under the Interstate Milk Ship- 
ment Program. 

3. Technological developments in the milk 
industry have reduced the sanitation prob- 
lems incident to tramsportation of milk over 
long distances. 

The present Act requires on-the-spot in- 
spections of all milk and frozen dessert 
sources by District health authorities. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the milk so in- 
spected is sold outside the District in met- 
ropolitan areas. The legislative proposal 
would result in reduced costs to the District 
of inspecting sources by authorizing accept- 
ance of inspections of other jurisdictions. For 
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milk and creams these products would be 
certified as having a sanitation compliance 
and enforcement rating of 90 per centum or 
better as determined by a Milk Sanitation 
Rating Officer certified by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Department believes that there is now 
no public health reason, whatsoever that 
would indicate the necessity of refusing to 
permit the sale within the District of Colum- 
bia of any wholesome milk from any of the 
certified sources within the United States. 
The legislation is designed to permit the im- 
portation into the District of Columbia of 
safe and wholesome milk without previous 
inspection by the District Department of 
Public Health, where inspection and certi- 
fication has already been adequately accom- 
plished by a duly authorized Federal or 
State Agency. In addition, a number of defi- 
nitions and standards relating to milk and 
milk products and other obsolete provisions 
of the 1925 Act have been omitted from the 
legislation as being more suitable for re- 
vision by regulation, from time to time, as 
necessary. 

The primary responsibilities to be retained 
by the District would involve surveillance 
over two pasteurization plants and two frozen 
dessert plants located within the District, 
laboratory surveillance, over the milk and 
frozen dessert products retailed in the 
District, and the issuance of permits. 


It may be well to also point out with 
respect to Dr. Standard’s statement, 
that while he observes that there are 
two dairy pasteurization plants in the 
District, I understand that even these 
plants may in all probability move to 
the suburbs within the near future. 
Accordingly, the surveillance require- 
ments by the District Department of 
Health for plants located within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may soon be virtually 
nonexistent. 

In light of the above, there is little 
reason under the circumstances as they 
exist today in the District of Columbia 
why milk and milk products, such as 
frozen desserts and sterilized creams, 
produced in areas such as the Midwest 
should be denied a market in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. It may be that, because 
of the transportation costs involved, 
midwestern milk could not compete ef- 
fectively with milk produced in the mar- 
keting area adjacent to the District. 
However, it does appear that such man- 
ufactured or processed milk products as 
frozen desserts or sterilized creams pro- 
duced in the Midwest could effectively 
compete for the market in the District. 

There is thus reason to believe that 
by expanding the number of States and 
producers who may ship milk and other 
milk products into the District, there 
may be a beneficial effect on the pricing 
of certain milk products to the consum- 
ers in the District of Columbia. Accord- 
ingly, I believe there may be considerable 
consumer interest in this bill. 

I understand the Small Business Ad- 
ministration favors legislation similar to 
that incorporated in my bill as beneficial 
to small businesses which is further 
reason for its early enactment. 

In conclusion, I believe that the pro- 
posed amendment of the Milk Act of 
1925 as contained in my bill will update 
that act, as appears eminently necessary, 
and put the District of Columbia in step 
with more progressive State milk pro- 
grams throughout the country. 
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U.S. FLAG MERCHANT MARINE 
DECLINES 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic plight of the American merchant 
marine was eloquently described in a 
release by Joseph Curran, chairman of 
the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee here 
in Washington. 

Mr. Curran has performed a notable 
public service by calling this situation 
to the attention of Congress and the 
American people for indeed as we move 
toward a $2 trillion gross national prod- 
uct by the end of the 1970's, an effective 
merchant marine fieet may very well 
spell the difference between success and 
failure of our economic growth. 

I shall view with great interest the 
plan being developed by the AFL-CIO 
Maritime Committee to deal with this 
very serious American shortcoming. 

Mr. Curran’s statement follows: 

U.S.-PLAG MERCHANT MARINE DECLINES 

On August 25, 1970, the AFL-CIO Marl- 
time Committee Executive Board met to con- 
sider and act on the many problems facing 
our U.S. flag merchant marine. 

We noted that on July 1, 1970 our flag flew 
on only 792 active merchant ships which ag- 
gregated only approximately 13,500,000 dead- 
weight tons. This meant that we lost another 
50 ships in the past year. This picture is 
even more bleak when we note that 75 per- 
cent of our merchant ships are now over 20 
years of age. 

On July 1, 1970 our U.S. seagong employ- 
ment declined to 38,382 which was a drop 
of about 12,000 jobs from a year ago. A big 
factor in this decline is the deplorable lay- 
up of 5 passenger ships which resulted in the 
loss of some 3,000 shipboard jobs or the loss 
of employment to 5,000 to 6,000 seamen. 

Another reason for the drop in seagoing 
employment was the decrease of General 
Agency Agreement (GAA) ship operations to 
Viet Nam. This operation decreased from 144 
ships a year ago to only 1 ship today. This one 
ship is the SS Contest, which is a reefer 
operating to the Far East. 

The one result of our U.S. flag merchant 
marine’s decline is that our merchant ships 
in 1969 carried only 4.8 percent of our U.S. 
non-military waterborne cargoes as compared 
to 6.0 percent in 1968. 


SHIP SCRAPPING CONTINUES 


Our AFL-CIO Maritime Committee Execu- 
tive Board noted that during the 12 months 
ending April 1, 1970 private U.S. interests 
transferred 124 ships foreign for scrapping. 
Of these 124 ships, 10 were C-3’s, 43 C—2's, 
3 C-1’s, 16 Victory’s, 24 Liberty's, 16 tankers, 
9 bulk ore carriers, 2 car ferries, and 1 reefer. 
Seventy-five percent, or 89 ships, were trans- 
ferred to Taiwan where scrap prices were up 
to $70 a ton as compared with $48 in our 
domestic market. 

TRANSFER FOREIGN FOR ACTIVE OPERATION 

In the 12 months ending April 1, 1970 
there were 37 privately owned U.S. flag mer- 
chant ships, aggregating 294,630 deadweight 
tons, transferred to foreign fiag for active 
operation. In this group was the American 
President Lines, President Roosevelt, an 18,- 
920 gross ton passenger ship, sold to Chandris 
Lines to fly the Greek flag. 

The 37 ships included 1 passenger ship, 10 
reefers, 10 C-2’s, & Victory’s, 1 Liberty, 4 
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coastal tankers, 1 oceangoing tanker, 1 oil 
well drilling vessel, 1 oil well tender, and 3 
drilling work barges. These 37 ships have in- 
creased the transfers foreign of privately 
owned ships since World War II to 883 ships, 
aggregating 8,464,268 deadweight tons. 

As bad as our state of the U.S. merchant 
marine is, it looks even worse when we real- 
ize that there are 452 mostly new and mod- 
ern ships, aggregating 20,480,532 deadweight 
tons, flying foreign fiags for foreign sub- 
sidiaries of U S. parent companies. 

On July 1, 1970 a total of 53 commercial 
ships, of 2.1 million deadweight tons, were 
under construction for U.S. registry in the 
domestic yards. There were 33 dry cargo 
ships and 20 tankers in this total of new 
ships being built. 

AFL-CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE MOVES ON 

The Executive Board approved a wide rang- 
ing program of activity which will keep the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Committee moving hard 
and fast. The Board voted to meet the prob- 
lems confronting our merchant marine with 
constructive and progressive thinking and 
actions, The problems can be solved and we 
shall do our utmost to help solve them. 


RUSSIA’S SEAGOING CHALLENGE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, grow- 
ing evidence rolls in over the increasing 
power of the Soviet Navy, a fact which 
is overlooked by too many Members of 
Congress who seek to weaken our coun- 
try’s defense posture rather than main- 
tain it. 


Two editorials have recently come to 


my attention—both of which em- 
phasize the Soviet military challenge to 
the free world—an editorial in the Tues- 
day, September 1 Chicago Daily News 
and an editorial by Copley Press Corre- 
spondent Dumitru Danielopol in the Fri- 
day, August 28 Sacramento, Calif., Union. 
The editorials follow: 
[From the Chicago Daily News, Sept. 1, 1970] 
RUSSIA'S SEAGOING CHALLENGE 


Ever since World War II (in which struggle 
the U.S. Navy played a decisive role) oppo- 
nents have been clamoring for the scuttling 
of U.S. sea power. First it was the long-range 
land-based bombers, later the interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, that made naval 
power “superfluous.” 

But if that is true, why is the world’s 
second greatest power—Russia—launch- 
ing a “drive to attain supreme sea power’’? 
The words are those of Jane’s Fighting 
Ships—the authoritative naval reference 
book. 

The answer, we believe, is that the propa- 
ganda of the anti-sea power elements in 
the United States has to a considerable de- 
gree obscured the role the Navy still plays 
in the security picture. Russia has not been 
so afflicted. 

The nature of naval power has, of course, 
undergone great change. The battleship was 
replaced by the attack carrier in the back- 
bone role, and the carrier is now steadily 
being supplanted by the submarine as the 
mechanism for the Sunday punch. 

And yet in any time in the foreseeable 
future the maintenance of open sea lanes for 
the transport of masses of men and sup- 
plies will remain vital, and it is noteworthy 
that some types of surface ships as well as 
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submarines are elements of the Soviet ex- 
pansion. 

The Russian buildup has been widely noted 
in the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean; 
but the expansion in the Atlantic also has 
the momentum, in the eyes of some experts, 
to provide Soviet dominance by 1975. 

A great power's defenses, of course, must 
depend upon a balance of many weapons, and 
particularly the ability to meet radical new 
challenges that arise. So it would be tragic 
if the U.S. edge in so significant a branch as 
naval power were lost because of the superior 
eloquence of anti-Navy voices on Capitol 
Hill. 

[From the Sacramento (Calif.) Union, 
Aug. 28, 1970] 
Rep Navy WORRIES BRITONS 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

Lonpon.—The Soviet navy is giving Brit- 
ain the jitters. 

“The Russians are establishing themselves 
as a world-wide naval power,” says The Lon- 
don Economist. ‘If they become the major 
naval power in the Indian Ocean, they could 
pose a threat to the busy shipping route 
around the Cape of Good Hope, along which 
the giant oil tankers from the Middle East 
have to ply.” 

Foreign Secretary Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
keeps reminding the British people—in his 
arguments for sending arms to South 
Africa—that Soviet warships are steaming 
around the cape, where they can soon become 
a major threat to vital British interests. 

There are many more reasons to worry, 
says The Manchester Guardian. 

There can no longer be any doubt, the 
magazine says, “that Russia, the great land 
power, is now challenging Anglo-American 
dominance at sea in a deliberate and funda- 
mental fashion.” 

“In the last few years, the Soviet Union 
has made tremendous efforts to become an 
oceanic power,” The Guardian says. It points 
at their program which “Covers the whole 
spectrum of naval activity—military, mer- 
chant and fisheries.” 

More than 150 Soviet ships were involved 
in maneuvers in the Atlantic, Mediterranean, 
Indian Ocean and the Pacific to celebrate 
Lenin's Birth. 

“Since 1961, the Soviet merchant marine 
has been growing by about one-billion tons 
a year,” The Guardian says, and its trawler 
fleet is now the third largest in the world 
after the Peruvian and the Japanese, 

“Trawler hulls make convenient platforms 
for electronic surveillance equipment,” it 
adds. 

The once defensive posture of the Soviet 
navy has been changed to an offensive strat- 
egy, the British say, pointing out that it is 
being used to bolster Egyptian morale, to 
organize military aid to India, to show the 
flag in Cuba and “for winning friends and 
influencing governments in Black Africa.” 

The sea-minded British don’t underesti- 
mate the importance of the Soviet challenge. 

The British fleet ruled the seas from 1588, 
when it defeated the Spanish Armada until 
World War II. 

It was the Royal Navy under Nelson that 
broke Napoleon's grip on Europe and blunted 
his ambitions of world conquest. 

It was British naval power that in World 
War II kept beleagured sealanes open, until 
the United States could rebuild its own two- 
ocean navy and the “Bridge of Ships” that 
finally crushed Adolf Hitler and Japan. 

Today, an impoverished Britain can no 
longer cope with the Soviet challenge. That 
role has passed to the United States. 

It's for this reason that the British are 
alarmed at congressional cuts in naval budg- 
ets. 

The Soviet Commander-in-Chief Admiral 
Gorshkoy has issued a fair warning. 
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“The flag of the Soviet navy now proudly 
flies over the oceans of the world,” he said 
recently. “Sooner or later, the United States 
will have to understand that it no longer 
has mastery of the sea.” 

Words like that carry cold chills in an 
island nation like Britain. 


PAUL O'DWYER PETITIONS FOR 
CIVIL LIBERTIES IN NORTHERN 
TRELAND 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
tinguished fighter for human rights, Mr. 
Paul O'Dwyer of New York, has recently 
submitted a powerful and persuasive 
document to the United Nations protest- 
ing the oppression of Catholics in North- 
ern Ireland. Mr. O’Dwyer’s petition 
traces the pattern of discrimination in 
housing, employment, education, right to 
assemble, enforcement of the law, and 
social services against Ulster Catholics, 
and he calls for sanctions against the 
Government of Great Britain until such 
time as civil liberties are universally re- 
stored in Northern Ireland. Sharing Mr. 
O’Dwyer’s deep concern over this injus- 
tice, I consider his petition worth bring- 
ing to the attention of the Congress in 
the hope that it will lead to increased 
support for diplomatic steps toward a cli- 
mate of peace and freedom in Northern 
Ireland. 

To: United Nations—New York; Economic 
and Social Council; Commission on 
Human rights; Sub Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities. 

The petition of Paul O’Dwyer respectfully 
shows: 

1. That he is a citizen of the United States 
and of the State of New York, and resides at 
350 Central Park West, New York City. 

2. That this Petition is presented in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Resolution 
728F (XXVIII) and 1235 (XLII) of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

3. That the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain is a member of the United Nations 
and is subject to and governed by its rules 
to the extent outlined in the United Nations 
Charter and subsequent regulations. 

4. That in the year 1171 A. D., Henry I, 
King of England, with the blessing and ap- 
proval of Pope Adrian, with intent to subdue 
and conquer, entered into the land of Ire- 
land, and over the following centuries said 
country and its people were brought under 
English domination and successive rulers of 
England and Great Britain have exercised 
uninterrupted sovereignty over Ireland until 
1920. After 1920 and up to the present time, 
Great Britain has continued to rule over 
what is now known as Northern Ireland 
which comprises the six Northeastern coun- 
ties of Ireland and in which the acts herein- 
after complained of have taken place. 

5. That prior to 1171 the land in Ireland, 
including Northern Ireland, was owned by 
the people under a Clan system. Chieftains 


of the people were elected and there was 
no inherent right of succession. That the 


conquest continued from the 12th and was 
virtually completed during the Reforma- 
tion and in place of the Clan system the 
lands were confiscated and were bestowed 
on Crown favorites who introduced the 
Feudal system. Ninety percent of the land 
continued to remain and still remains in 
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the hands of the ruling class who maintain 
power by manipulating and encouraging 
religious differences and by fostering a feel- 
ing of bitterness and hatred between reli- 
gious sects. 

6. That at different times and particularly 
during the Reformation, English monarchs, 
by force of arms, caused the inhabitants of 
the area now known as Northern Ireland, 
to flee from the more productive lands and 
with the connivance of the new owners 
caused the rich lands to be tenanted by im- 
migrants from Great Britain who adhered 
to the Protestant faith. 

7. That as a result of these acts of op- 
pression and religious persecution the na- 
tive Catholic population was made to oc- 
cupy marginal lands, hillsides and boglands, 
and since that time they and their descend- 
ants have been living in an impoverished 
state. 

8. That whereas in the six counties making 
up Northern Ireland, the total population 
is in the ratio of 2 to 1 favoring Protestants, 
in four of the six counties the majority 
of the population is Roman Catholic. Yet 
through a system of manipulating and ger- 
rymandering, Protestant adherents of the 
ruling class are in control of the government 
machinery in each county and exercise their 
power to the prejudice and detriment of 
the Catholic population in the manner here- 
inafter set forth. 

9. During World War I various public 
pronouncements by the Government of 
Great Britain and President Wilson caused 
the people of Ireland to truly believe that 
the proclaimed rights of small nations to 
self-determination meant their deliverance. 
At an election held in 1918 and conducted 
by the Government of Great Britain, 85% 
of the people of Ireland voted to sever ties 
with Great Britain and to establish the 
Independent Republic of Ireland. 

10. That the failure of the Government 
of Great Britain to honor the wishes of the 
people caused civil unrest and outright 
rebellion. That following the Black and Tan 
War a truce was arranged and the Ireland 
Act of 1920 was passed in the British House 
of Commons. 

11. That the Ireland Act of 1920, ignoring 
the will of the people, provided for two 
governments in Ireland, both under the 
Crown, and caused a physical division of the 
country based on no natural boundary. That 
the plan to divide the country was never 
submitted to a plebiscite of the people and 
the opportunity to approve or disapprove it 
was never afforded to the Irish people. 

12. That by the provisions of the afore- 
said Ireland Act, six northeastern counties 
of Ireland, known thereafter as Northern 
Ireland, were cut away from the north, south 
and western part of the Island and a separate 
government was thereafter established which 
provided, among other things, for rep- 
resentation in the British House of Com- 
mons. 

13. That the members of Parliament so 
elected to the British House of Commons 
have equal voting rights with other members 
of Parliament from various parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

14. That in addition to representation in 
the House of Parliament, the Ireland Act 
of 1920, among other things, established a 
type of colonial and local government for 
North Ireland, hereafter to be known as the 
Stormont Government which has its seat in 
the City of Belfast. 

15. That in about 1947, Great Britain, in 
response to constant demands of the people 
of England, began radically to alter its out- 
look as to captive nations under its juris- 
diction, withdrew its troops and aban- 
doned its policy of Colonialism in all terri- 
tories over which it had dominion. The sole 
exception was its nearest neighbor. That the 
architects of anarchy who devised the parti- 
tion plan for Ireland have long since left 
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the scene, but each succeeding government 
of Great Britain, be it Labor or Tory, have 
continued to maintain this lone reminder 
of more evil days. 

16. That the partition of Ireland not alone 
divided Ireland, but in addition cut off six 
of the nine counties of the traditional and 
historic province of Ulster and was delib- 
erately designed to hit one million Prot- 
estant citizens against half a million Cath- 
olic citizens in accordance with an Empire 
policy which had proven to be so successful 
for centuries in varied parts of the world. 

17. That from its inception up to the 
present time, the Government of Stormont, 
as planned, has been in the hands of the 
Unionist Party, a political organization made 
up exclusively of members of the Protestant 
faith and ruled by landowners and men of 
wealth and power, many of whom hold 
titles under the British Crown. Roman Cath- 
olics have been and are excluded from mem- 
bership in the Unionist Party. That one of 
its earliest Prime Ministers as head of the 
government, proclaimed his to be “A Prot- 
estant Government for a Protestant Peo- 
ple.” That distinguished gentleman was then 
a British Peer and since the official pro- 
nouncement referred to, he has been ad- 
vanced to a higher position in peerage. 

18. That notwithstanding numerous com- 
plaints by both Irish and English members 
of the Parliament and the cries of English 
civil rights groups, no action was ever taken 
by the British House of Commons or other 
governmental body to ban, to regulate or 
control, or even discourage the aforesaid sec- 
tarian Political Party, but on the contrary, 
the Government of Great Britain from time 
to time expressed its approval of the Stor- 
mont Government. 

19. That the Stormont Government from 
time to time, caused enactments to be passed 
which were in direct contradiction of the 
provisions of the Magna Carta and otherwise 
obliterated civil rights and rendered the 
Habeas Corpus meaningless and all such acts 
curtailed the rights and limited the privi- 
leges of the Catholic impoverished minority. 

20. That among the enactments was one 
known as the Special Powers Act, a copy of 
which is attached hereto, and the above 
enactment is now in full force and effect. 

21. That in certain towns within Northern 
Ireland, the Catholic population outnum- 
bered the Protestant population. Neverthe- 
less, by government action, the districts were 
so gerrymandered that in each such town a 
majority of the representation would be and 
were members of the Unionist Party and 
consequently of the Protestant faith, and 
this state of affairs has persisted for over half 
a century. 

22. That the Stormont Government, by 
various schemes, excluded members of the 
Roman Catholic faith from civil service em- 
ployment. 

23. That nowhere was the aforesaid exclu- 
sion more evident than in the Police Force 
known as the Royal Ulster Constabulary, 
where by devious methods the Roman Cath- 
olic representation could not and never did 
exceed 10% of the total. 

24. That in addition to the regular police 
force, there was established the force known 
as the B Specials. That membership in the B 
Specials was restricted, not merely to adher- 
ence to a Protestant religion, but the pro- 
spective member was required to be commit- 
ted to the discriminatory and sectarian prac- 
tices of the Unionist Party. 


25. That public demonstrations by civil 
rights organizations have been regulated and 
controlled by either or both of these bodies 
and invariably both the Royal Ulster Con- 
stabulary and the B Specials not only failed 
to protect the demonstrators, but in nu- 
merous occasions took the side of the tor- 
mentors and brutalized the marchers and all 
without punishment or even reprimand. 
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26. That the pattern of discrimination in 
public employment has been followed in pri- 
vate employment. As an example, one of the 
so-called moderate leaders of the Unionist 
Party (its Prime Minister up to two years 
ago) in advertising for a house servant, pub- 
licly specified membership in a Protestant 
religion to be an essential to employment. 
The employer in question has just recently 
been rewarded by admission to British 
peerage. 

27. Public housing for working people 
has been in effect in Great Britain for al- 
most a century and people have come to 
rely on it much more so than in other areas 
of the world. In Northern Ireland Catholics 
have been by and large excluded from public 
housing and token assignments are allotted 
to the “Catholic Sections.” 

28. That the birth rate in the Catholic 
ghettos is higher than in other areas, but 
in order to meet and keep a safe ratio, so- 
cial services have been denied to the Catholic 
workers and they have been encouraged to 
leave their homes and their country. Dur- 
ing the last half century, over 450,000 Catho- 
lics have migrated and in some areas, not- 
withstanding the high birth rate, the Catho- 
lic population has dwindled. 

29. That a system of education exists 
whereby the Catholic and Protestant chil- 
dren are compelled to attend schools es- 
pecially designated for members of the re- 
spective sects with the result that the seeds 
of suspicion and hatred are inculcated at 
an early age. Each child is taught the his- 
tory of the Reformation as seen through 
the eyes of the particular religious sect and 
attitudes are developed at the school level 
which hinder further communication and 
revive the memories of the human slaugh- 
ter and the savagery of the respective Prot- 
estant and Catholic sovereigns, and the 
oppressions of centuries ago are made to ap- 
pear to be today’s attitudes and all of these 
teaching having deeply affected the adult 
lives of the inhabitants. 

30. That for the past two years civil rights 
organizations in Northern Ireland have pub- 
licly protested the many indignities and in- 
justices which the Catholic minority have 
been caused to suffer, but the civil rights 
demonstrators, Protestant and Catholic, 
have been subjected to beatings, have been 
brutally assaulted by lawless mobs under 
the eyes of the authorities and in some in- 
stances, the Royal Ulster Constabulary and 
the B Specials have joined in brutalizing 
the demonstrators and marchers. 

31. That during the many riots, over five 
hundred Catholic families have been left 
homeless and only burned ruins of their 
nests remain. That no action has been taken 
to restore these citizens to their homes. 
Public subscriptions have been taken up 
in many parts of the world and the children 
have been caused to suffer the indignity of 
living off the bounty of friends. 

$2. That one civil rights representative, 
who gained international prominence as a 
defender of the Catholic minority and a 
pleader for justice, was prosecuted before a 
hostile Stormont Court for exhorting the peo- 
ple to defend their homes. She was defended 
by renowned civil rights lawyer, Anthony 
Somers and distinguished barrister Sir 
Dingle Foot, both members of the London 
Bar. She was convicted and sentenced to 
six months in jail. Notwithstanding her re- 
election to the House of Commons some 
months before, she was not permitted to 
have her case heard by the House of Lords. 
At the present time she, Bernadette Devlin, 
M.P., is serving her sentence in the Armagh 
Women’s Prison. 

33. That in contrast, many members of 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary on the basis 
of undisputable proof, have been positively 
identified as having, at different times, 
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brutally assaulted demonstrators and march- 
ers, including Queens University students, 
yet no charges were ever preferred against 
any of them and they were not even sub- 
jected to any departmental reprimand. 

34. That a Commission was appointed by 
the British Government to inquire into the 
facts although all of the conditions were 
well known to them. The Cameron Commis- 
sion confirmed that the acts of discrimina- 
tion were indeed practiced by the Stormont 
Government and recommended changes. 

35. That each and every allegation herein- 
before contained has been reported by the 
British press and by impartial reporters from 
various parts of the world, and your Peti- 
tioner begs leave, in the event the same 
seems necessary, to present the abundance 
of proof to establish each of the aforesaid 
allegations. 

36. That by reason of demonstrations, 
marches, elections and investigations, and a 
personal visit to the scene by the Home Sec- 
retary, a change has come about in the B 
Specials organization. It has reappeared un- 
der another name, and participation of Ro- 
man Catholics in said force is prohibited 
beyond 20% of its strength. 

37. That other so-called reforms have been 
enacted dealing with the inequities of previ- 
ous gerrymandering but the new provisions 
are more evil and more discriminatory than 
the old in that they, for all intents and 
purpose, abolish the concept of Home Rule 
in Catholic communities transferring the 
power to the Central Government in Belfast 
and to make matters worse, the power is 
assigned to a commission, a majority of 
which are Unionists and Protestant. 

38. That notwithstanding the foregoing, 
no action was taken by the British Govern- 
ment to relieve the distress of the victims, 
except to deploy thousands of soldiers who 
were at first welcomed by the Catholic pop- 
ulation. It is well known that because of 
a consistently favorable climate in Great 
Britain, religious discrimination has greatly 
diminished and the English soldiers reflected 
this attitude in their behavior in Northern 
Ireland. That more recently and within the 
past six weeks, however, in response to the 
complaints of the Unionist Party, other sol- 
diers were selected from the Scottish Regi- 
ments with pronounced religious positions 
and whose faith match that of the militant 
majority. That soon after the arrival of these 
Scottish soldiers in the course of a search 
for arms, homes of Catholics were raided and 
looted, their possessions destroyed or stolen 
and poisonous gasses were used against un- 
armed demonstrators. The Protestant sec- 
tions, where it is well known firearms are 
readily available, were left intact. 

39. Notwithstanding a system of taxation 
which leans heavily on the poor and middle 
class, the Stormont Government is operated 
at a deficit of £3,000,000 annually and the 
deficit is met out of the British Treasury. 

40. That the foregoing allegations are in 
no way meant to describe all of these condi- 
tions of humiliation under which this mi- 
nority are living, nor does it completely out- 
line the atmosphere of terror now prevailing. 

41. That the only solutions which the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain can conjure up is 
the intervention of “peacekeeping troops” 
which by their most recent conduct herein- 
before described, have been responsible for 
further aggravating a difficult situation and 
have provoked the minority to the point of 
desperation. 

42. That when it became apparent that the 
victims were no longer able to withstand 
these injustices, and when the minority was 
threatened with annihilation, the Prime 
Minister of the Dublin Government request- 
ed the London Government to invite the 
United Nations to protect the minority. The 
London Government rejected the plea claim- 
ing exclusive dominion over the area. 
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43. That notwithstanding the charges 
heretofore set forth against the Government 
of Great Britain or its satellite, wherein 
reference has been made to members of the 
Catholic and Protestant religions, it should 
be made clear that there is no intention to 
cast aspersions on the Protestant popula- 
tion of Northern Ireland, the vast majority 
of whom are honorable and peaceloving 
people, many of whom have been taught and 
sincerely believe that the attitudes which 
prevailed in the Catholic Church and which 
precipitated the Reformation still exists, and 
that the Government of Stormont and Great 
Britain stands as their only protection 
against being required to live under a church 
domination similar to that of the time of 
the Inquisition; that Catholics still accept 
political domination of their clergy and the 
Pope, and that the religious liberty of Prot- 
estants in Northern Ireland is in constant 
jeopardy. In addition to early training this 
fear is reinforced by the leaders of the 
Unionist Party who continue to exhort them 
at public meetings and in the legislative halls 
at Stormont to maintain a sectarian stand, 
or woe will come to them if they in any way 
relinquish their position of special priv- 
ilege. 

Wherefore, your Petitioner prays that the 
Sub Commission on Prevention of Discrim- 
ination and Protection of Minorities and the 
Human Rights Commission examine this in- 
formation and that the Human Rights Com- 
mission make a thorough study of the situ- 
ation and report with its recommendations 
to the Economic and Social Council and to 
take the further actions outlined in para- 
graphs 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of Resolution 1235 
(XLII) and all other necessary provisions 
and resolutions, and to take whatever steps 
are necessary to impose sanctions by the na- 
tions of the world against the Government 
of Great Britain until the rights of the Cath- 
olic citizens to personal safety and safety 
in the home, to equal opportunities in public 
and private employment, to participate in 
every phase of government, to freedom of 
speech and freedom of asembly and until the 
Ireland Act of 1920 be amended so as to 
eliminate the possibility of a recurrence of 
death and destruction which has marked 
the past two years in Northern Ireland. 

Paut O'DWYER, 
New York, N.Y. 


THE SPECIAL Powers Act 
Northern Ireland 


Under the Act, the authorities are empow- 
ered to: 

1. Arrest without warrant; 

2. Imprison without charge or trial and 
deny recourse to habeas corpus or a court 
of law; 

3. Enter and search homes without war- 
rant, and with force, at any hour day or 
night; 

4. Declare a Curfew and prohibit meet- 
ings, assemblies (including fairs and mar- 
kets) and processions; 

5. Permit punishment by flogging; 

6. Deny claim to trial by jury; 

7. Arrest persons it is desired to examine 
as witnesses, forcibly detain them and com- 
pel them to answer questions, under penal- 
ties, even if the answers incriminate them. 
Such a person is guilty of an offense if he 
refuses to be sworn or answer a question; 

8. Do any act involving interference with 
the rights of private property; 

9. Prevent access of relatives or legal ad- 
visors to a person imprisoned without trial; 

10. Prohibit the holding of an inquest 
after a prisoner's death; 

11, Arrest a person who by “word of 
mouth” spreads false reports or makes false 
statements; 

12. Prohibit the circulation of any news- 
paper; 
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13. Prohibit the possession of any film or 
gramophone record; 

14. Arrest a person who does anything 
“calculated to be prejudicial to the preserva- 
tion of peace or maintenance of order in 
Northern Ireland and not specifically pro- 
vided for in the regulations,” 


THE DRYCLEANING INDUSTRY AND 
GOOD GROOMING WEEK 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, members of 
the National Institute of Dry Cleaning 
are planning a special week of commem- 
oration to “National Good Grooming” 
during the period November 16 through 
November 22, 1970, as a tribute to the 
more than 38,000 small businessmen and 
over 300,000 employees in the dryclean- 
ing industry throughout urban, suburban, 
and rural America who provide continu- 
ing and unheralded service to all of the 
people of our Nation. They seek national 
recognition and reinforcement of these 
efforts through a Presidential Proclama- 
tion declaring November 16 through No- 
vember 22 as “National Good Groom- 
ing Week.” 

The letter to the President from Mr. 
Robert V. Archibald, Vice President of 
Little Falls Laundry in my congressional 
district and one of 12 directors of the 
National Institute of Dry Cleaning, is 
stated as follows: 


THE DrRYCLEANING INDUSTRY AND GOOD 
GROOMING WEEK 


Mr, President, the more than 38,000 dry- 
cleaners in America are proud of their role 
as one of the active forces that help Ameri- 
cans maintain their status as the best 
groomed people in the world. 

Representatives of the drycleaning indus- 
try are located in every community in the 
United States, and employ over 300,000 per- 
sons. 

Thanks to this industry, Americans may 
go to work, to school, to church, or to social 
gatherings in clean freshly pressed garments 
composed of a variety of materials and styles. 

The National Association of this industry 
maintains research facilities and schools 
which insure that the nation’s drycleaners 
will be able to service whatever new styles 
and materials that the American public 
might wish to wear. They also maintain 
liaison with the garment manufacturing in- 
dustry to insure that new fashions will be 
serviceable. 

Last year Americans spent over two and a 
third billion dollars on drycleaning. This 
figure shows that United States’ citizens are 
still very much concerned about their ap- 
pearance and grooming, despite indications 
to the contrary. 

Therefore America’s drycleaners, acting as 
representative small businessmen serving 
citizens in virtually every community, urge 
that a joint resolution be passed designating 
the period of November 16 through 22, 1970, 
as “Good Grooming Week.” During this 
period the drycleaning industry may be 
joined by all business and community groups 
who wish to emphasize the importance of 
good grooming in a joint effort to promote 
the virtues of this desirable character trait 
throughout our nation. 

I hope that all my colleagues will join 
with me in supporting this joint resolution 
which is so necessarily desirea by the dry- 
cleaning industry as a tribute to all Ameri- 
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cans who recognize the importance of good 
grooming habits in their everyday life, and 
in doing so, convey a most favorable impres- 
sion of the American people to the rest of the 
world. 


CHARM, WARMTH, SINCERITY OF 
HAWAIIAN PEOPLE PERFECTLY 
EXPRESSED IN ACRONYM FOR 
“ALOHA” 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 10, 1970 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years, one of the most precious 
assets of the State of Hawaii has been 
an intangible quality, which we in the 
islands have termed the “Aloha spirit.” 
Many of my colleagues have asked me to 
define “Aloha,” from time to time, and I 
have found it rather difficult to give it a 
precise definition. 

Recently, Mrs. Pilahi Paki, speaking 
impromptu at the Governor’s Conference 
on the year 2000, defined the Aloha spirit 
almost perfectly by assigning to each 
letter of the word “aloha” an appropriate 
meaning. 

So that Mrs. Paki’s thoughtful expres- 
sion of the Aloha spirit might attain the 
wide readership it deserves, I would like 
to submit for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an article which appeared 
recently in the Honolulu Sunday Star- 
Bulletin and Advertiser and which quotes 
Mrs. Paki: 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin & 
Advertiser, Aug. 9, 1970] 


Pur THEM ALL TOGETHER, AND THEY SPELL 
“ALOHA” 


An unscheduled speaker was the surprise 
hit of yesterday’s Governor’s Conference on 
the Year 2000 public session in the East- 
West Center’s Kennedy Theater. 

In a question-and-answer period after 
George S. Kanahele’s task force report, some 
audience members discussed what should 
be meant by “Aloha Spirit.” 

A woman in a long, red-and-white flowered 
muumuu rose, stood up and introduced her- 
self as Mrs. Pilahi Paki. 

“I would like you to all understand that 
‘Aloha Spirit’ is the coordination of mind 
and heart,” she said. “It’s within the indi- 
vidual—it brings you down to yourself. You 
must think and emote good feelings to others. 

“Permit me to offer a translation of the 
word Aloha: 

“A stands for akah'i, Hawaiian meaning 
kindness, to be expressed with tenderness. 

“L stands for loKahi, Hawaiian meaning 
unity, to be expressed with harmony. 

“O stands for olu’olu, Hawaiian meaning 
agreeable, to be expressed with pleasantness. 

“H stands for ha'aha'a, Hawaiian meaning 
humility, to be expressed with modesty. 

“A stands for ahonu’l, Hawaiian meaning 
patience, to be expressed with perseverance. 

“These are the traits of character that 
express the charm, warmth and sincerity of 
Hawaiians. It was the working philosophy of 
my ancestors,” she said. 

When she finished there was a hush in 
the theater. Then the audience broke into 
applause, rising from their seats to give the 
Hawaiian woman a standing ovation. 

After the meeting many people crowded 
around Mrs, Paki, asking her to repeat her 
acronym. At first she declined, but relented 
when she saw the eagerness of her new fans. 

“That woman expressed it perfectly,” said 
one admirer. “We can't package or institu- 
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tionalize Aloha Spirit—it’s up to each indi- 
vidual to fill his heart with good vibes, and 
to communicate these to others.” 

“Weve been muddling around for four 
days, trying to find directions for Hawall’s 
future,” said another man in the group. “No 
one else even thought of what that woman 
said. She’s got the answer.” 

Mrs. Paki, who was born in Lahaina, Maui, 
is a Hawaiian consultant and teaches private 
classes in basic fundamentals of Hawaiian 
language. She lives at 330 Wanaao Road, 
Kailua. 

She translates and speaks three dialects 
of Hawaiian, and for ten years has been 
creating and selling Hawaiian greeting cards. 
She published the 1970 Hawaiian Lunar Cal- 
endar and is writing about “the language of 
the lei.” 

As she talked with her admirers, a woman 
rushed up and gave her a warm hug. 

“I just came because she made my husband 
and me cry,” said the woman, Mrs. Sunhild 
Hamson of Austria. “What she said was beau- 
tiful—my husband still has tears in his eyes.” 


RECEIVES WEATHER AWARD 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
learned with pleasure that Dr. Walter 
S. Hough of Winchester, Va., is among 
25 volunteer weather observers selected 
to receive the John Campanius Holm 
Award. 

Dr. Hough is a distinguished entomol- 
ogist who has made many contributions 
to Virginia agriculture, and orchardists 
are particularly in his debt. 

Over a span of 40 years, his volun- 
teer work in monitoring the weather at 
Winchester has provided valuable data 
for studies in climatology. 

Because his work is a significant ex- 
ample of the contributed service of more 
than twelve thousand observers through- 
out the United States, I include the text 
of the announcement of the Environ- 
mental Science Service Administration 
of the Department of Commerce as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON.—Dr. Walter S. Hough of Win- 
chester, Va., a volunteer weather observer 
for the Weather Bureau since 1930, is one of 
25 volunteer observers selected nationwide 
to receive the John Campanius Holm Award 
according to the Environmental Science Serv- 
ices Administration (ESSA) of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

These awards, created in 1959, are pre- 
sented annually to honor volunteer observers 
for outstanding accomplishments in the field 
of meterological observations. The award is 
named for John Campanius Holm, a Lu- 
theran minister, who is the first person 
known to have taken systematic weather ob- 
servations in the American colonies. In 1644 
and 1645, the Reverend Holm made records 
of the climate without the use of instru- 
ments near the present site of Wilmington, 
Del. 

Dr. Hough was recognized for 40 years of 
dedicated service in keeping complete and 
accurate weather records at Winchester. 

In 1963 Dr. Hough retired from the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Experiment Station where 
he was an entomologist and where he had 
also been taking the weather observations. 
A short time later, the equipment was moved 
to his home where he continued his excel- 
lent long-term service as both weather and 
rainfall observer. 
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The Weather Bureau has more than 12,000 
volunteer observers throughout the United 
States who make and record daily weather 
observations. The information they gather 
is processed and published by the Environ- 
mental Data Service, another ESSA compo- 
nent, and is invaluable in recording the 
climate of the Nation. 


TRIBUTE TO EDWARD LEDWIDGE 
WRIGHT 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr, PRYOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a distinct pleasure for me to pay 
tribute to a distinguished Arkansan, Mr. 
Edward Ledwidge Wright, the newly 
elected president of the American Bar 
Association. Mr. Wright, who is the senior 
member of the law firm of Wright, Lind- 
sey, and Jennings of Little Rock, has been 
widely recognized for his outstanding 
record as a lawyer and active citizen. 

He is a past president of both the 
Arkansas Bar and Pulaski County Bar 
Associations and a former chairman of 
the American Bar Association’s House of 
Delegates. He is also a member of the 
American Law Institute, the American 
Judicature Society, the International As- 
sociation of Insurance Counsel, and 
served on the Second Hoover Commis- 
sion Legal Task Force in 1954-55. 

Mr. Wright helped draft the Arkansas 
Probate Code in 1948 and was a com- 
missioner of the National Conference of 
Commisssions on Uniform State Laws 
from 1945 to 1957, He served as chairman 
of the Arkansas Board of Law Examiners 
from 1938 to 1941 and was president of 
the American College of Trial Lawyers 
in 1965-66. 

An active member of the American Bar 
Association since 1930, Mr. Wright has 
been a State delegate to the ABA House 
of Delegates for 21 years. In 1963, he was 
appointed alternate delegate to the First 
World Conference on World Peace 
Through Law held in Athens, Greece. 

His many honors and distinctions in- 
clude the following: The Outstanding 
Lawyer Award of the Arkansas Bar As- 
sociation; the Brotherhood Award of the 
Arkansas Chapter of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews; the 
Hatton W. Sumners Award from the 
Southwestern Legal Foundation for his 
contribution to the improvement of ad- 
ministration of justice and preservation 
of the democratic form of government; 
the Papal Honor of Knight of Malta; an 
honorary doctor of laws degree from 
Georgetown University from which he 
received his LL.B. in 1928, graduating 
first in his class. 

This outstanding Arkansan has been 
chairman of the ABA’s Special Commit- 
tee on Evaluation of Ethical Standards 
since 1964. This body has recently come 
forth with a Code of Professional Re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Wright won the unani- 
mous approval of the ABA's House of 
Delegates for this new code. He has said 
that he will labor diligently during his 
term of office to help secure its adoption 
by the courts and local bar associations. 
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Mr. Speaker, the citizens of the State 
of Arkansas are proud of the accomplish- 
ments of Edward Ledwidge Wright. I 
might also add that he is the second Ar- 
kansan to head the ABA, The late U. M. 
Rose of Little Rock held the office in 
1901-2. 

I appreciate having the opportunity 
to direct to the attention of my col- 
leagues some of the highlights in the 
career of Mr. Wright. I am confident that 
he will serve with distinction as presi- 
dent of the ABA this year. 

I request permission to include at this 
point in the Recorp a question and an- 
swer interview that Barry Schweid of the 
Associated Press conducted with Mr. 
Wright, in which he discussed Supreme 
Court nominees, his impressions of Chief 
Justice Warren E. Burger, trial disrup- 
tions, and the functions of the ABA. This 
news article appeared in the August 16 
issue of the Arkansas Gazette: 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, Aug. 16, 1970] 


ARKANSAN WHO Heaps ABA EXPLORES NOMI- 
NATIONS, BURGER, AND TRIALS 


Sr. Lovis—From now on the Nixon ad- 
ministration will ask the American Bar Asso- 
ciation to check the worthiness of not one 
but three possible nominees when there is an 
opening on the Supreme Court. 

This procedure, says the new ABA presi- 
dent, Edward L. Wright, may spare the ad- 
ministration the embarrassment of Senate 
rejections by funneling any detrimental in- 
formation to the attorney general. 

In an interview, Wright, of Little Rock, 
discussed Supreme Court selections, his im- 
pressions of Chief Justice Warren E. Burger, 
trial disruptions and the functions of the 
ABA. 

The questions and answers: 

Question. Attorney General (John N.) 
Mitchell has agreed to submit prospective 
Supreme Court nominees to the ABA for a 
check of their credentials. Does this give the 
ABA a sort of veto? Will it keep creative but 
not necessarily distinguished lawyers off the 
Supreme Court? 

Answer. I think that the answer to both of 
your questions is definitely no. The proce- 
dure that has been inaugurated just very 
recently by the attorney general is that on 
possible nominees to the Supreme Court 
three names will be given to the ABA com- 
mittee on the federal judiciary, which will 
report with as much confidence as could be 
in the circumstances. I think it is a matter 
of common knowledge that any time a broad- 
side investigation goes out that the rumors 
begin to follow very closely. This has a pro- 
tective device for the Department of Justice. 

Heretofore, when a single nominee has been 
submitted or a single name has been sub- 
mitted for possible nomination, the public 
and the media just treated it as fait ac- 
compli that this was the nominee. Now * * * 
if there is serious objection to them, those 
objections can be generated and relayed to 
the attorney general and save administra- 
tions from embarrassment of having rejec- 
tions that we know have occurred in the 
past. 

Question. Is it your understanding that in 
all instances three names will be submitted? 

Answer. Yes. 

Question. And will they be rated in some 
relationship to each other? 

Answer. No, the ABA will rate them as 
either qualified or not qualified. 

* + * Three elements of rating are first, 
character; secondly, judicial learning, pro- 
ficiency as a professional; thirdly, judicial 
temperment. 

Various * * * philosophies of the gen- 
tlemen whose names are proposed are not 
examined except as they might properly re- 
late to their judicial work. The recommenda- 
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tion of the committee will simply either be 
“qualified” or “not qualified.” There will be 
no comparison. 

Question. Will they go into deep back- 
ground? Would they find things like money 
improprieties? 

Answer. I understand it, the three names 
will be given simultaneously to the commit- 
tee with a request for a quick report. I don’t 
know whether quick involves three days or 
10 days but certainly a matter of days. This 
would go into the three areas that I speak of. 
Obviously, it couldn’t be the probing kind 
of inquiry that would turn up many things 
that we know have come to light * * *. 

It’s interesting to me that practically all 
of the dramatic disclosures on legislative and 
judicial levels that have come to light within 
my period of observation result from one of 
two things: Either a searching, probing rep- 
resentative of the press, of the news media, 
who got a lead or smelled something and 
who kept persistently until it broke, either 
way, or some volunteers, a former employe or 
some person in lowly status who knew some- 
thing and who, sometimes anonymously and 
sometimes openly, would report that to au- 
thorities, 

The point I'm making is one could have 
the might and the dollars of the government, 
manpower and dollar-wise, and search us and 
not turn up something private in our lives 
that a contemporary knew and remembered. 

If the ABA were given either a veto power 
bad A power of high persuasion I'd be opposed 

Question. The ABA’s proposed ethics code 
would not require judges to report their in- 
vestments and stock holdings. Doesn’t public 
confidence require full public disclosure? 

Answer. I certainly favor full disclosure 
* + +, The proposed code of ethics for judges 
is still in the draft stage. I can’t predict the 
particular form it will come out in. But to 
answer your question, personally I think dis- 
closure is a wholesome, desirable and proper 
thing. 

Question. Does the American Bar Associ- 
ation speak for the average American lawyer 
or only the rich one? Can it be made more 
representative and how would this be done? 

Answer. My acquaintance with rich Amer- 
ican lawyers is rather limited * * +, The 
American Bar Association as represented by 
the House of Delegates, the Board and the 
officers is most conscientious in its efforts to 
represent everyone. The phrase “grass-roots 
lawyer” is frequently employed. We have 
many, many solo practitioners who not only 
are members of the Association, but are ac- 
tive members. There is a cross-section rep- 
resentation generally speaking on all major 
committees. 

I feel that within the limitations of an or- 
ganization that has 145,000 members with 
diverse geographical, political and social 
views, the Bar does a good job of speaking 
for the overwhelming majority of lawyers, 
Obviously, any program of importance or in- 
novation can’t be received or will not be re- 
ceived fully by every member or every seg- 
ment of the Bar. 

Question. The American College of Trial 
Lawyers recently criticized disruptive defense 
lawyers. What is your view of their behavior? 

Answer. Without at all ducking any issues 
I am going to speak generically to the prob- 
lem of disruptive trial tactics. I am not re- 
ferring to any person by name. I am not re- 
referring to any trial. But certainly I'd be 
blind and ought to be condemned if I am 
not aware of what has happened in the last 
15 years in certain celebrated trials. 

I condemn to the fullest trial tactics by 
parties, or lawyers, that tend and have as 
their object to destroy the sanity, the health 
and the very being of the judge who presides. 
I condemn heartily tactics that all of us have 
seen reported in recent years. 

I heartily endorse the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States handed 
down on March 31, 1970, in the now cele- 
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brated case of People of Illinois v. Allen ap- 
proving the removal of disruptive defendants 
from the courtroom where for the first time 
that I’m aware of a blueprint was given to 
trial courts as to how disruptive litigants 
could be handled. 

Question. What do you think of the quality 
of President Nixon’s nominees to the Su- 
preme Court? 

Answer. I knew and knew well Mr. Justice 
Burger at the time of his appointment as 
chief justice and I knew better and longer 
Judge Harry A. Blackmun at the time of his 
nomination, I think they are great jurists; I 
think they are outstanding jurists. 

I did not know Judge Carswell and I had 
met Judge Haynsworth on one occasion. 
Since the matter of the nomination of Judges 
Haynsworth and Carswell is now history, I 
would decline to comment on your question 
as specifically phrased. 

Question. Do you think that any damage 
has been done to the Supreme Court or the 
judicial system by the open fighting over 
these nominations that didn't pass? 

Answer. My answer is no. I think it has 
done this: It has quickened an interest in 
the man in the street—whoever he is. It has 
alerted and stimulated a public interest, that 
is good. No, I don’t think the court as an in- 
stitution or the court as composed has been 
damaged. 

I think there has been a very wholesome 
stimulation of interest * * *. 

I don’t think a court should be aloof from 
very rigid public interrogation if the courts 
are going to function * * * as decent citizens 
think they ought to, they should be under 
scrutiny. 

Question. Earl Warren kept arms length 
from the ABA. Warren Burger is working 
very closely with the Association. Which 
practice is preferable for a chief justice? 

Answer. I feel strongly that there should 
be active rapport of all segments of the legal 
profession * * *, I feel that there should be 
and happily I can say there is, on active par- 
ticipation of bench and Bar in the efforts of 
the organized Bar as it’s never been before. 
Now it should be noted that Chief Justice 
Burger was extremely active in the affairs of 
the organized Bar before ever becoming chief 
justice * * *, I think that he’s given a lead- 
ership and an example that’s been tre- 
mendous. 

Question. How does Chief Justice Burger 
compare to past chief justices? What do you 
see as his strong points and his possible weak 
ones? 

Answer. I have long been an admirer of 
Chief Justice Burger for his breadth of in- 
terest, for his deep interest in areas of defi- 
ciencies in the law relating to human beings. 
It so happens from a long personal experience 
I have a deep interest in correctional reform 
or correctional improvement. Coincidentally, 
he does, 

But his concern for human beings and 
doing something about it on a practical level 
are to me outstanding attributes of the man. 
One can’t think and act like the chief justice 
without having those fine qualities reflected 
in his judicial output. I think he is a man of 
courage, I think he is a man of foresight, 
I think he’s a man of great human compas- 
sion. 


PARENTS SHARE LETTER 


HON. CHARLES E. WIGGINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 
Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter which I recently received 


from my constituents, Mr. and Mrs. Glen 
N. Bone of Azusa, Calif., concerns their 
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son who is presently serving in the U.S. 
Army. 

This young man, Glen A. Bone, en- 
listed in the Army after considerable 
thought following an apparent wrong 
turn down the road of life. All of this 
is explained in the accompanying news- 
paper article from the San Gabriel Val- 
ley Tribune, which includes a letter from 
Glen to his parents, 

In view of the problems which con- 
front our youth today, I believe that we 
can all gain inspiration from these let- 
ters, which I wish to include in the Rec- 
ORD at this time: 

AZUSA, CALIF., 
August 18, 1970. 
Congressman CHARLES WIGGINS: 

Dear Simm: Hello there. We are a pair of 
proud parents of a lost generation. Teen age 
son who seems to have found what he was 
hopelessly searching for in the U.S. Army. 

Enclosed is a recent newspaper clipping 
from our hometown paper, We thought you 
might like a copy of the article—it might 
be a refreshing pause to find a boy and 
there are more like him, I am sure—who 
wanted to join the Army—who wanted it so 
badly he hassled with us for months for per- 
mission to join the service on his seventeenth 
birthday—who wanted Army so badly he 
went out and got an Army tattoo on his 
arm—and in his heart. 

We are proud of him as a son and soldier; 
in the Army of his country. We are proud 
of his declaration of love to his country in 
these “torn up teen age days.” This boy was 
once not too different from the “protesting 
generation'-—for a short time he was one 
of them—dirty feet—long hair—no ambition 
with one exception—he found a strong re- 
solve within himself that will be the making 
of a fine, clear thinking adult. I prefer to 
think of our country in the hands of young 
adults like him—and our country will thrive 
generations to come. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. GLEN Bone, 
Azusa, Calif. 


[From the San Gabriel Tribune, Aug. 6, 1970] 
ONE OF THE BesT—PARENTS SHARE LETTER 


Azusa.—"Several months ago a young boy 
came to me, wanting to enlist in the Army. 
He wasn’t an everyday typical lad, but a 
high school drop-out with long hair, beard 
and barefoot. He didn’t impress me at all. 
His slumped shoulders and negative attitude 
didn’t reflect any ambition or purpose in 
life,” writes Army recruiter Sgt. Jim Hegyi. 

“Later his parents told me that after he 
had dropped out of school he sat around the 
house for a couple of months and got into 
all sorts of trouble, drinking, uncaring, de- 
fiant. When his father took him to task for 
his unsocial behavior, the lad said, “Give me 
a little while to straighten myself out, Dad.” 
On his own initiative, and just after his 17th 
birthday, he came to us here to enlist. 

“Today Private Glen A. Bone is one of the 
best soldiers in the U.S. Army. Presently he 
is at Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, attending 
the heavy equipment operators course. Then 
he will go to the non-commissioned officers 
academy. During basic training he was a 
platoon guide, where he demonstrated su- 
perior leadership qualities and was promoted 
to the mext higher grade ahead of his con- 
temporaries. 

“The proud parents of this young man are 
Mr. and Mrs. Glen Bone, 5820 Rockvale Ave., 
Azusa. 

“The change in this young man is reflected 
in his letter he wrote to his parents recently. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bone would like their com- 
munity to know what the Army can do for a 
young boy who can’t find his place in this 
world. 
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“Dear Mom & Dad— 

Today I'm sitting in Fort Leonard Wood 
hospital, Missouri, thousands of miles away 
from home, waiting for x-rays. 

I'm reading a newspaper about people 
protesting a war in which they haven't 
fought, of people who protest work they 
haven't done, and people who condemn 
society of which they never or probably will 
never contribute anything to. 

As I’m sitting here, I see young men just 
returned from Vietnam, missing arms, legs, 
and minds, Then I think of the students on 
our country’s college campuses protesting for 
peace while we are out keeping the country 
free, so they can have the right to protest. 

The greatest future leaders of the country 
sit and say stop the war, bring our men 
home, and what do they do about all Pro- 
test!! Demonstrate!! Riot!! They say, stop 
the war, and yet they don't get up and fight 
to stop it because they will have to get a hair 
cut. They smoke pot, carry signs, condemn 
my country, that’s right. My country, not 
theirs, but mine, like millions of people 
fighting to keep it ours and our children’s 
for generations to come. That's the way it's 
been for a long time. The men who founded 
this great nation had to work, fight and pray 
to make it what is today. That’s why I say, 
“America, love it or leave it.” 

A lot of men have left it, to fight for it, 
to fight for freedom and have never come 
back to enjoy it. It wasn’t their war, it 
wasn't mine, but it is my country’s. 

One of my gladdest thoughts is, that I’m 
part of this generation. Not the protesting 
part, but the fighting part, The freedom lov- 
ing part of the generation, that got a haircut 
and decided to keep this nation a free one for 
everybody, yes even for the people who dem- 
onstrate and protest. 

God help us if some day they'll run this 
great country of ours. It’s not really theirs, 
it’s ours, we are the ones who made this 
country what it is—FREE. 

Private Glen A. Bone 
Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo, 
Love ya, 

Glen’” 


GEORGE BUSH PRAISED FOR OIL 
IMPORT ROLE 


HON. JOHN P. HAMMERSCHMIDT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, 
in mid-August the White House an- 
nounced that President Nixon had ac- 
cepted the recommendation that his ad- 
ministration drop consideration of a 
tariff system to regulate foreign oil 
imports. 

Many concerned Members of Con- 
gress believe that a change to a tariff 
system holds great danger for this coun- 
try’s national security capability, and so 
notified the President. 

A number of us joined together to 
fight the proposal, and we are all in- 
debted to the Honorable GEORGE BUSH 
of Texas for his able help and leadership. 

GEORGE Busn’s knowledge of the in- 
dustry and the dire consequences of the 
proposed tariff regulation system were 
instrumental in bringing about a deci- 
sion consistent with the true needs of 
the Nation. 

The Texas press has taken widespread 
note of GEORGE Busn’s key role in this 
matter, and I insert three pertinent edi- 
torials at this point in the RECORD: 
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[From the Dallas Times Herald] 
THANKS, Mr. BUSH 


Texas has cause to be thankful that Hous- 
ton Congressman George Bush was in Wash- 
ington this summer. Bush gets no small 
share of the credit for persuading the Pres- 
ident not to tamper with the present system 
of mandatory oil import quotas. 

As a Republican and a former oilman, 
Bush had special credentials for bringing 
to the President's attention the salient ar- 
guments against switching to a tariff system 
that would admit a flood of foreign oil to 
this country. Such a system would not only 
have made us dependent on the notoriously 
erratic supply of Arab oil—it also would have 
undermined seriously the economies of oil 
states like Texas. 

Bush readily understood what was at 
stake. And we thank him for an important 
service to his state and his nation. 


[From the Midland Reporter-Telegram] 
OIL OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS 

The oil industry looks to the future with 
a great deal more spirit and confidence than 
it did just a few days ago. 

Monday’s White House announcement that 
President Nixon will discontinue considera- 
tion of a proposed tariff system to regulate 
foreign oil imports was the action which 
touched off industry enthusiasm. 

The tariff proposal was scrapped in favor 
of the present import quota system. 

The President's decision on the tariff pro- 
posal was made on recommendation of 
George A. Lincoln, director of the Office of 
Emergency Preparedness. 

Lincoln, incidentally, was chairman of the 
cabinet-level task force which recommended 
six months ago that a tariff system supplant 
the quota system. This would have opened 
the oil importing business to any companies 
willing to pay the tariff, thereby flooding the 
country with foreign oil. Results would have 
been disastrous to the domestic oil business. 

The recommendation accepted by the 
President Monday was offered unanimously 
by task force members, who finally had seen 
the light. 

Congressman George Bush of Houston, 
formerly of Midland, must be credited to a 
large degree with bringing about the panel’s 
reversal in policy and certainly in gaining 
the President's acceptance. 

Bush declared his opposition to the tariff 
proposal at the very beginning, citing sound 
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reasons why it wasn’t expedience. He has 
been a leader in the campaign which now 
has led to the proposal’s withdrawal. 

Lincoln explained that recent develop- 
ments “have increased misgivings about 
moving to a tariff system at this time and 
about a tariff system as a feasible method 
of controlling oil imports.” 

He said that among the considerations was 
a reappraisal upward of domestic petroleum 
requirements because of the delay in the 
recovery Of vast Alaska oil reserves. He said 
also that developments in the Middle East 
have had such a drastic effect on the oil 
situation that the price of Middle East oil 
delivered to New York now is higher than 
that of domestic oil, 

One of the aims of the tariff proposal was 
to lower the price of domestic crude and 
raise the price of foreign oi] imports until 
the two met somewhere in the middle. But 
it didn’t work out this way—as industry 
spokesmen warned from the start. 

Lincoln said there had been a complete 
turn-around from the situation which 
existed when the task force made its initial 
proposal, 

And Nixon’s acceptance of the latest rec- 
ommendation also has resulted in a com- 
plete turn-around in the outlook of the oil 
industry. 

As Ford Chapman, president of the Per- 
mian Basin Petroleum Association, said, “It’s 
wonderful . . . simply wonderful!” 


[From the Longview Dally News] 
BusH Views O1 POLICY 


Congressman George Bush of Houston was 
understandably proud Monday when it was 
offcially announced in Washington that 
President Nixon has accepted a recommen- 
dation that his administration discontinue 
consideration of a proposed tariff system to 
regulate foreign oil imports and that the 
United States instead continue with efforts 
to improve the present import quota system. 

This action was recommended by George A. 
Lincoln, director of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness. Mr. Lincoln revealed at a White 
House briefing that he had recommended 
abandonment of the tariff plan and retention 
of the quota system in a letter dated Aug. 13. 

George Bush, Republican nominee for the 
U.S. Senate from Texas, said he was “de- 
lighted” with the White House action—and 
well he should have been, for he was highly 
instrumental in helping to bring it about. 
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Congressman Bush, being an experienced 
Texas oil man in his own right, is one of the 
best informed men in Congress on petroleum 
matters. It was only natural that he would be 
active in oil policy decisions. 

“It would have been idiotic, in the face of 
today’s international situation, for the Oil 
Policy Committee to have taken any other 
course than to junk the tariff plan and 
keep the quota system,” said Mr. Bush. 

The Texan outlines his views on this im- 
portant decision in the following additional 
comment: 

“The Ways and Means Committee appro- 
priately signed it as the death toll to the 
ill-conceived tariff system when we passed 
out a provision ruling against tariff on oil. 

“Now the administration has buried the 
tariff scheme entirely. 

“This decision will once and for all remove 
the cloud that has been hanging over the 
industry, fostering indecision and inhibiting 
investment. The tariff scheme would have 
damaged the domestic industry at this time 
when we are facing critical gas shortages at 
home and mounting insecurity abroad. 

“My faith in the administration’s policy on 
oil and gas has been partially restored. I plan 
now to redouble my efforts to try and get 
full understanding at the White House level 
on this gas shortage. 

“Only by encouraging more drilling can 
the gas shortage be whipped. We need less 
control, more incentive to drill, more realistic 
pricing policies, prompt contract approval by 
the FPC and sanctity of contracts. 

“We now have won the biggest battle of 
all—killing the ill-conceived tariff scheme 
that would have caused severe damage to our 
state and country. Now we must keep bat- 
tling to help break the gas shortage. 

“Jobs in Texas are at stake, but so is the 
whole general welfare of the country. I pledge 
to hang in there and keep fighting for more 
government understanding of what makes 
this risky business work. 

“Industry and labor can solve this shortage 
problem, but only if government policies are 
responsive and designed to encourage explo- 
ration. 

“I'm sure this was a tough decision for the 
Policy Committee, but it was the right 
decision. 

“A tariff system, designed to weaken do- 
mestic industry, would have been sheer 
lunacy, given the existing world situation.” 


SENATE—Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. JAMES B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God of men and nations, who has 
taught us to worship as we work, tune 
our spirits to Thy spirit that this day may 
be lived in fellowship with Thee and with 
one another. As here we seek to solve hard 
problems, to initiate far-reaching pro- 
grams, and authorize vast sums of money, 
so may we also bring to the people a 
good spirit—the spirit of compassion, 
mercy, and peace. 

May we share with the nations of the 
world our best lest they share with us 
their worst. Enable us to labor for that 
day when Thy kingdom comes and Thy 
will is done on earth as it is in Heaven. 

Guide us through this day. Where the 
way is hard, the burdens heavy, the hours 
strenuous, we beseech Thee to replenish 
our energies and renew our strength. And 


when evening comes give us a good con- 
science, a peaceful soul, and a holy rest. 

And to Thee shall be all glory and 
praise. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication from 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
(Mr. RUSSELL). 

The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 15, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. James B. ALLEN, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Alabama, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, September 14, 1970, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, in accordance with 
the previous order, the Chair recognizes 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
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(Mr. FULBRIGHT) for not to exceed 30 
minutes. 


THE SST 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
the discussion of whether further appro- 
priations should be approved this year 
for development of the supersonic trans- 
port—SST—aircraft, questions have 
been raised about various economic 
aspects of developing the SST. 

I may say that last Sunday the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
PrOxMIRE) discussed this matter, I think 
most effectively, on the television pro- 
gram, “Issues and Answers.” It prompted 
me to supply some additional material 
with regard to the economic aspects in 
particular of this problem. 

Among the questions which have been 
asked about the SST are: 

What will be the impact on our bal- 
ance of payments? 

Is the SST an appropriate investment 
for the Government? 

What will be the effect on employ- 
ment? 

Some have attempted to disregard 
what I believe to be rather compelling 
arguments against the SST—national 
priorities and the potential environmen- 
tal problems—concentrating instead on 
these economic questions. 

Earlier this year some young volun- 
teers helping out in my office, along with 
representatives of the Sierra Club, deter- 
mined to see what some of the Nation’s 
leading economists thought about these 
questions. They contacted a representa- 
tive group of our most eminent econo- 
mists and received statements and com- 
ments from a number of them. 

It is difficult to summarize these state- 
ments in a few words, but it can be said 
that there is a near-unanimous belief 
that proceeding with the SST would be 
unwise and is not justified on economic 
grounds. 

Much has been made, for example, of 
the argument that unless we have the 
SST our balance of payments will suffer 
badly. This premise is effectively refuted, 
however, by several of the economists. 
Most conclude that the balance-of-pay- 
ments argument is weak and unpredict- 
able at best, and many feel that it should 
not be a prime factor in consideration 
of whether to proceed with the SST. 

For example, Prof. W. J. Baumol of 
Princeton says: 

Actually the SST is not apt to make much 
difference to our balance of payments one 
way or another. However, if it does have any 
effect, it is likely to aggravate the problem 
marginally. By adding to the federal budget, 
it will make for higher prices in the United 
States and so will make it harder to sell our 
products abroad. In any event, the nation’s 
balance of payments problems certainly do 


not justify additional government support of 
the SST. 


Prof. Paul Samuelson comments: 


As for the balance of payments argument, 
what we need are efficient exports that can 
pay their way—including paying their way 
in terms of providing their needed capital 
and the risk-taking inherent to sound proj- 
ects—not contrived, subsidized additions to 
our balance of payments, If the government 
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is foolish enough to want to spend $1.2 bil- 
lion in subsidizing uneconomic exports, it 
can get much better value for its money 
than by buying a lottery ticket toward what 
may improve our balance of payments by 
1978 to 1990. 


Prof. James Tobin of Yale made this 
comment: 


Over the long run our international pay- 
ments will roughly balance, whether we sell 
SST’s, buy SST’s, or do neither. They will be 
made to balance by the methods we have 
seen used the past 10 years—differences in 
the rates of inflation between countries, 
changes in exchange rates, adjustments of 
interest rates, and international lending. We 
need not and should not distort our priori- 
ties regarding use of our productive resources 
in order to increase exports or reduce 
imports. 


I cite these examples as indicative of 
the conclusions of nearly all of these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen. 

Another constant strain running 
through these comments is the belief 
that the SST is an unwise and improper 
investment for the Government and that 
it should stand or fall in the competitive 
market. As Professor Baumol points out: 

The logic of the free enterprise system is 
that a new product is worth producing if its 
potential demand is sufficient to cover its 
costs and provide an attractive return to the 
capital invested in it. When private invest- 
ors are convinced that there will be a suffi- 
cient demand for the item, capital will pour 
in to take advantage of the profit opportuni- 
ties, and government funding is simply un- 
necessary. The SST has clearly failed this 
market test. 


Prof. Milton Friedman comments suc- 
cinctly: 

If the SST is worth building, the market 
will make it in Boeing's interest to build it 
without a subsidy; if a subsidy is needed, the 
SST should not be built. 


Mr. Arthur Okun makes a very impor- 
tant point: 


The very fact that proponents of SST have 
turned to the Federal Government for funds 
and for the assumption of risks is in itself 
evidence that SST does not pass the market 
test. Those who advocate and practice pri- 
vate enterprise should be especially cautious 
in soliciting aid from the Government. 


In the same vein, Prof. Merton Peck 
of Yale says: 

We ought to insist that Congressmen be 
just as tough-minded with our tax dollars 
as investors are with their own. If such a 
standard prevailed, there would be no need 
for lobbying; SST advocates could make 
their case to the investors. If the case were 
a convincing one, the money would be forth- 
coming. If it were not, the SST would not be 
built. This is the free enterprise rule that is 
applied to other marvels of modern tech- 
nology from new computers to new chemical 
processes. I find no reason why SST should be 
made an exception. 


On the “employment” argument, Pro- 
fessor Samuelson’s comment is very 
much to the point: 

Any way that the U.S. government or any- 
one else spends a billion dollars on goods 
will make a billion dollars worth of jobs, and 
it would be a return to the outmoded depres- 
sion philosophy of makework—in which men 
are hired to do useless things like digging 
holes and filling them up again in order to 
increase jobs and purchasing power—if we 
were to succumb to the make-jobs argument. 
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Finally, I would like to refer to two 
general statements which I think sum- 
marize this whole question rather well. 

Prof. Kenneth Arrow of Harvard 
states: 

It seems to be assumed that if the SST 
program is dropped nothing else will hap- 
pen. But surely the productive and inven- 
tive skills to be invested in the SST program 
are available for other purposes, and where- 
ever they are used, they will help to create 
jobs and to lower costs of production and so 
improve our competitive position abroad. To 
go no further than the aviation industry it- 
self, if the government is to support research 
and development, I can easily think of alter- 
native areas with far more social value and 
less or no social costs. More social value 
should in turn mean more demand from 
abroad and therefore a positive effect on the 
balance of payments. 


Prof. Wassily Leontief of Harvard puts 
matters in perspective: 

The development and construction of these 
super planes—as their proponents rightly 
claim—will absorb many billions of dollars 
of public and private—but mostly public— 
money, several hundred thousand years of 
skilled labor and huge amounts of other val- 
uable economic resources. At a time when the 
shortage of such resources compels us to 
forgo badly needed improvements in pub- 
lic health care, education, housing, and mass 
transportation, to give priority to the SST 
is nothing short of frivolous. 


Mr. President, this is a truly outstand- 
the group of economists and I think 
their comments merit our careful con- 
sideration. Although a very diverse 
group, I think anyone who reads their 
statements will recognize a strong con- 
sensus in opposition to the SST. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
list of economists who complied with the 
request for comments on the SST, to- 
gether with their complete comments, 
from which I have simply extracted a 
few excerpts. 

There being no objection, the list and 
the comments were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ECONOMISTS WHO CONTRIBUTED SST 
STATEMENTS 


Kenneth J. Arrow, Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University, leading economic theor- 
ist, expert on technology and public 
investment. 

Francis Bator, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, Harvard University, Special Consultant 
to Secretary of the Treasury (1967-69). 

W. J. Baumol, Professor of Economics, 
Princeton University, expert on business be- 
havior and growth. 

William M. Capron, Associate Dean, John 
F. Kennedy School of Government, Harvard 
University, Asst. Budget Secretary under 
LBJ. 

Milton Friedman, Professor of Economics, 
University of Chicago, nation’s leading mone- 
tarist economist. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University. 

Walter W. Heller, Professor of Economics, 
University of Minnesota, former Chairman 
of Council of Economist Advisers. 

C. P. Kindleberger, Professor of Economics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, lead- 
ing expert on international trade (balance 
of payments) and the international 
corporation. 

Wassily Leontief, Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University, Director of Harvard Eco- 
nomic Research Project, expert on structure 
of the American economy, president of Amer- 
ican Economics Association. 
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Richard R. Nelson, Professor of Economics, 
Yale University, formerly economist with 
Rand Corporation, expert on technology and 
economic growth. 

Arthur M. Okun, former Chairman of 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

Merton J. Peck, Chairman of Department 
of Economics, Yale University, expert on 
economics of competition in the transporta- 
tion industries. Former member of Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

Paul Samuelson, Professor of Economics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, au- 
thor of the leading introductory economics 
textbook. 

Robert M. Solow, Professor of Economics, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, lead- 
ing economic theorist, books published in- 
clude Capital Theory and the Rate of Re- 
turn, Sources of Unemployment in the U.S. 

James Tobin, Professor of Economics, Yale 
University, President-Elect, American Eco- 
nomics Association, member of Council of 
Economic Advisers, 1961-62. 

Henry C. Wallich, Professor of Economics, 
Yale University, member of Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, 1959-60; chief consultant to 
Treasury Secretary Kennedy. 


STATEMENT ON THE ECONOMICS OF THE SST 
(By Paul Samuelson) 


The economic case for the SST is so weak, 
and the economic arguments against it are 
so strong, that only one conclusion is war- 
ranted: 

The U.S. government should immediately 
cut back on its SST program, cutting our 
losses and making whatever compensation 
payments are legally due and are equitable to 
those corporations and laborers in the alir- 
craft industry who will be hurt by this de- 
cision, 

Until one has read the arguments that 
the Boeing Company tries to make for the 
SST, one does not realize how very weak in- 
deed is the case for it. The fact that private 
enterprise in our huge financial markets will 
not touch the project without having gov- 
ernment advance the preponderance of all 
the money involved and having government 
take on its shoulders the bulk of all the risks 
is itself a warning that the project is an 
uneconomical one—and only if the strong- 
est possible case is made in terms of public 
interest could one even pay any attention 
to the proposal. 

Even if the SST had no adverse effects 
upon the environment, in the form of super- 
sonic booms and contamination of the at- 
mosphere, it would be an economic and a 
political disaster. The strongest economic 
argument that the Boeing Company can put 
forward for it is that from 1978 to 1990 it 
may add substantial sums to the export side 
of our balance of payments. The strongest 
political argument that they can make for 
it is that it will make jobs. Any way that 
the U.S. government or anyone else spends 
@ billion dollars on goods will make a billion 
dollars worth of jobs, and it would be a re- 
turn to the outmoded depression philosophy 
of makework—in which men are hired to do 
useless things Hke digging holes and filling 
them up again in order to increase jobs and 
purchasing power—if we were to succumb to 
the makes-jobs argument. 

As for the balance of payments argument, 
what we need are efficient exports that can 
pay their way—including paying their way 
in terms of providing their needed capital 
and the risk-taking inherent to sound proj- 
ects—not contrived, subsidized additions to 
our balance of payments. If the government 
is foolish enough to want to spend $1.2 bil- 
lion is subsidizing uneconomic exports, it 
can get much better value for its money than 
by buying a lottery ticket toward what may 
improve our balance of payments by 1978 
to 1990. By such a date, our balance of pay- 
ments may be in any shape, be in surplus 
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where further exports would be the worst 
thing in the world rather than a benefit. 
No one has the wisdom now to be doing 
detailed planning for 1984, or 1978 or 1990. 
Any rational calculation shows that no com- 
mittee of reasonable men can expect with 
reasonable assurance the 309-500 SSTs will 
be sold that would have to be sold if the SST 
is not to go down as one of the worst scan- 
dals in American history. Congress should 
act immediately to end what must be re- 
garded as an economic fiasco. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH J. ARROW, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The prima facie case against the super- 
sonic transport is strong, so strong that its 
defenders feel the need to go far afield to 
defend it. In the first place, and most im- 
portant from the viewpoint of an Admin- 
istration which sets great store on the work- 
ings of the free enterprise system, the SST 
does not meet the test of the marketplace. 
No one denies that development would not 
even be contemplated if the government did 
not assume the bulk of the risks. These 
risks are real; the uncertainties of demand 
and of competition are too great to have 
any assurance that the government's huge 
investment will be repaid. Indeed there is 
no assurance that the costs of development 
to the prototype stage will be limited to the 
$1.5 billion currently estimated; experience 
with the overruns on comparable military 
developments is hardly encouraging. 

There is another sense in which the devel- 
opment of the SST fails the test of the com- 
petitive market. It is hard to believe that 
airlines would consider buying planes so 
much more expensive than the present ones 
if their services were not being offered on 
such a strongly cartelized market. If the 
fares on the North Atlantic routes were al- 
lowed to fall to anything like a competitive 
level, interest in expensive high-speed planes 
would deteriorate rapidly. 

In the second place, the market, while it 
exaggerates the gains, understates the true 
social costs. If the airlines had to compen- 
sate those who suffer from the noise and the 
boom created, if, for example, they had to 
buy from those under their flight paths the 
right to use their air space with all of the 
discomforts they create, the economic calcu- 
lations would be obviously adverse. 

Because of such considerations, the pro- 
ponents of the SST do not defend this vast 
government investment as a social value, the 
creation of a new service to mankind. Rather 
they bring out one of the hoariest of chest- 
nuts, the creation of employment, and add 
to this an argument familiar enough in the 
18th century but so long unused that it ap- 
pears new, the favorable effect on the balance 
of payments. The first argument can easily 
be dismissed; though economists have many 
differences over full employment policy, all 
agree that a suitable combination of mone- 
tary and fiscal policy, together with the nat- 
ural recuperative forces of the economy, can 
achieve a tolerable level of full employment 
with or without the SST. The effects on the 
balance of payments are in any case conjec- 
tural in magnitude, though no doubt the 
United States will sell its SSTs abroad and 
at home. Ones confidence in the figures 
quoted is not improved by the tortured logic 
used to justify them. We are told, for ex- 
ample. that the threat of the United States 
SST will lead the Concorde manufacturers 
to improve the qualities of their second gen- 
eration and thereby increase the cost to 
American airlines if they have to buy them; 
but of course if the U.S. withdrew from the 
SST competition, the threat to the Concorde 
would be gone and, on the basis of this rea- 
soning, its makers would have no incentive 
for upgrading. 

But there is a more fundamental criticism 
of the full-employment and balance of pay- 
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ments arguments. It seems to be assumed 
that if the SST program is dropped nothing 
else will happen, But surely the productive 
and, inventive skills to be invested in the 
SST program are available for other pur- 
poses, and wherever they are used, they 
will help to create jobs and to lower costs 
of production and so improve our competi- 
tive position abroad. To go no further than 
the aviation industry itself, if the govern- 
ment is to support research and develop- 
ment, I can easily think of alternative areas 
with far more social value and Jess or no 
social costs. More social value should in turn 
mean more demand from abroad and there- 
fore a positive effect on the balance of pay- 
ments. 

For one example, consider the possibility 
of cheap, highly dependable transport planes, 
requiring lower skills for operation and 
maintenance, Low-cost operations can ex- 
pand greatly the scope of air travel and air 
freight even in the United States but espe- 
cially in underdeveloped countries. The 
value to society in terms of increasing the 
average speed of people and goods would be 
far greater than increasing still further the 
speed of the relatively small number of in- 
dividuals who currently have the opportu- 
nity of flying the oceans. This policy would be 
consistent with the development of the 
United States automobile industry, which 
excels not in cars of great luxury or high 
speed for the use of the relatively few, but 
in producing cheap dependable transporta- 
tion available to the great bulk of indi- 
viduals. 

Even from the viewpoint of speed, the 
SST has low priority. The jets have already 
brought us to the point where the time in 
the air between airports is frequently a 
minor portion of the entire trip from start- 
ing point to ultimate destination. The great 
value of better distribution between airport 
and starting point or destination is fre- 
quently remarked, yet no effort remotely 
comparable to the SST has been mounted. 
Surely research and development in vertical 
or short takeoff and landing aircraft would 
be both more valuable socially and more 
profitable in terms of foreign demand than 
transports whose sole value is the reduction 
of the time in air over the Atlantic from 
six hours to three, 


STATEMENT OF W. J. BAUMOL, PROFESSOR OF 
ECONOMICS, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


I find it difficult to conceive of any legal 
activity that deserves government support 
less than the SST, The predictable and self- 
serving arguments adduced in its support 
have rarely been so hollow. 

That government subsidy of the SST will 
create employment is undeniable. But so will 
many other types of government expendi- 
ture—outlays on schools, housing, pollution 
control and on any other of a wide variety of 
pressing social needs. There is even less sub- 
stance to the contention that support of 
the SST will help to solve our balance of 
payments problem. Actually the SST is not 
apt to make much difference to our balance 
of payments one way or another. However, 
if it does have any effect, it is likely to ag- 
gravate the problem marginally. By adding 
to the federal budget, it will make for higher 
prices in the United States and so will make 
it harder to sell our products abroad. In any 
event, the nation’s balance of payments 
problems certainly do not justify additional 
government support of the SST. 

The real and very powerful case against 
the SST rests primarily on other grounds. 
The logic of the free enterprise system is 
that a new product is worth producing if its 
potential demand is sufficient to cover its 
costs and provide an attractive return to the 
capital invested in it. When private in- 
vestors are convinced that there will be a 
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sufficient demand for the item, capital will 
pour in to take advantage of the profit op- 
portunities, and government funding then is 
simply unnecessary. The SST has clearly 
failed this market test. 

Economists have long maintained that in 
such a case governmental support may still 
be warranted if the new product will provide 
social benefits that would otherwise go un- 
compensated—training of ghetto residents, 
preservation of natural resources, etc. But 
here we have a case in which precisely the 
reverse is true. It is proposed to subsidize 
a product that will add to atmospheric pol- 
lution, create intolerable noise, damage prop- 
erty, congest airports and in a variety of other 
ways affect the quality of life adversely. 

By all the logic of economic analysis, the 
SST is a prime candidate not for government 
subsidy, but the very opposite. Its further 
development should actively be discouraged. 
Neither the government nor private enter- 
prise should be tempted to throw in good 
money after bad, Everything necessary should 
be done to facilitate the transfer of the cap- 
ital and labor now tied up in the develop- 
ment of the SST to other activities that do 
serve the public interest. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON FRIEDMAN 


1, The balance of payments argument is 
a complete “red herring” as is obvious if you 
reverse the question and ask whether, if 
somehow our balance of payments were to 
move toward a large surplus, Boeing would 
then urge that the SST project be dropped. 
The virtue of free trade is that it is not so 
tender a plant es to depend on statistics. 
Given that the world is on a dollar standard, 
the U.S. has no balance of payments prob- 
lem. This is all a highly complex and tech- 
nical question that I cannot explain in full 
for this purpose, hence I am driven to pure 
assertion. 

2. I oppose government financing of the 
SST as I oppose almost all other government 
subsidies. If the SST is worth building, the 
market will make it in Boeing’s interest to 
build without a subsidy; if a subsidy is 
needed, the SST should not be built. 

3. Almost all conservationist arguments 
against the SST and similar ventures display 
roughly the same level of rationality as Boe- 
ing’s arguments for the SST. Boeing tends to 
list the benefits and omit the costs; conser- 
vationists, the reverse. 

4. I do not mean by my point #2 to deny 
the existence of costs and returns that do 
not enter into market calculations (economic 
externalities) but only that such costs and 
returns are etremely hard to pin down and 
estimate, and the presumption should be 
against giving in to special interests on these 
grounds unless the evidence is very strong 
and the magnitude of the externality very 
large. 

JuLY 27, 1970. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Since it is late 
Friday afternon—and since I understand 
that Senator Stennis's Subcommittee may 
be making decisions about the SST early 
Monday morning—I shall not attempt a de- 
tailed brief on why I believe the United 
States should stop spending money on the 
further development of the SST. I have care- 
fully examined the arguments of Boeing and 
of the Administration. Suffice it to say that 
I find the arguments totally insufficient, and 
in many critical respects preposterous on 
their face. In terms of our national priori- 
ties, continued spending on the SST is 
grotesque. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis M. BATOR, 
Professor of Political Economy, Harvard 
University. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M, CAPRON 


These remarks are not addressed to the 
question: Should the U.S. aircraft industry 
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develop and produce a supersonic transport? 
I claim no special technical expertise di- 
rectly relevant to this question. As a layman, 
I assume that—without federal support—at 
some point in time a decision to undertake 
this effort might well be made by one or more 
U.S. firms in the aerospace industry. 
(Whether such a venture will succeed will 
depend not only on a satisfactory resolution 
of many technical and economic issues; eco- 
nomic success will also depend upon the 
judgments we make regarding the serious 
environmental hazards which appear to be 
involved in supersonic aviation.) 

The issue I am addressing is much nar- 
rower: Should the U.S. government continue 
to underwrite and manage the development 
of an SST? On this issue I continue to be 
skeptical. In this brief statement, I will 
focus on one general point—a point which I 
believe relevant to consideration of several 
of the major arguments advanced by propo- 
nents of this undertaking, and a point fre- 
quently overlooked, It is argued that SST 
support is good policy because (1) it will 
strengthen the U.S. balance of payments, (2) 
it promises significant employment in the 
aerospace industry, and (3) it will help to 
maintain this country’s “technological lead- 
ership.” My point can be put as a question I 
would ask those advancing each of these 
arguments: Is federal investment in the SST 
program on the scale called for the most ef- 
fective way of accomplishing the particular 
purpose in question? Once one argues for 
SST on balance of payments, employment, or 
“technological leadership” grounds he 
should, it seems to me, demonstrate that this 
use of public funds is the preferred way of 
moving in the direction he desires, I would 
suggest that there are a number of projects 
and programs whose promotion are strong 
competitive candidates for consideration if 
we assume that several billion dollars of pub- 
lic funds are to be used for these purposes. 
Other new technology may promise much 
greater balance of payments gains than the 
SST—assuming that the analysis showing 
positive balance of payments gains from 
SST is to be believed, an assumption I am 
not yet willing to make. There can be no 
question that other industries will employ 
directly more people per dollar of private 
subsidy than will SST. (For one thing, the 
aerospace industry employs a relatively large 
number of highly skilled workers per dollar 
of effort; it offers relatively little direct em- 
ployment to those groups in the labor force 
most in need of public help. For another, the 
total employment effect of a dollar of federal 
spending is about the same no matter what 
program spends the dollar in the first in- 
Stance.) There are other new technologies 
whose support may very well contribute 
much more significantly than the SST in 
terms of this country’s making the most ef- 
fective use of its impressive scientific and 
technical capabilities—or, if one prefers, 
maintaining its “technological leadership.” 

My basic question is always relevant and 
appropriate when a proposal to add to the 
federal budget is made. It is especially im- 
portant when the country and the Congress 
are asked to commit us to a very large pro- 
gram (which is relatively uncertain of suc- 
cess) in a period of agonizing budget strin- 
gency. Even if one concludes that the cur- 
rent SST program has a positive benefit-cost 
outcome—an assumption about which I re- 
main skeptical—he must also satisfy himself 
that it represents a better use of scarce pub- 
lic resources than competitive claimants for 
public dollars. 

One other point I want to make very 
briefly: I do believe there are sound argu- 
ments in favor of federal support for the 
basic science and technology necessary to 
build and operate supersonic aircraft eco- 
nomically. In addition, of course, there is no 
question about the need for government sup- 
port of the development of military aircraft— 
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developments which do give significant spill- 
over benefits to commercial aviation. But the 
rationale for these activities is very different 
from the arguments necessary to support the 
view that the federal government should 
underwirte and promote a specific commer- 
cial vehicle. Aviation research has rightly re- 
ceived massive government support over the 
years, especially for military purposes. But 
until now specific commercial aircraft have 
had to meet the test of the marketplace— 
which remains the surest and soundest way 
of assessing true economic viability. 

In short, I would argue, first, that the fed- 
erally subsidized SST program seems to me 
questionable on its own merits but, more 
important, cannot be given the kind of pri- 
ority it would require, given alternative 
claims on public funds, to be judged an ap- 
propriate addition to the budget at this time. 
Second, even if one were to accept as appro- 
priate and high priority policy objectives the 
things proponents of the SST say it will ac- 
complish, it is by no means clear that this 
use of the dollars involved is the right way 
to move toward these objectives. And, third, 
it is not clear that this is a situation in 
which we should depart from our traditional 
practice under which commercial ventures 
are privately undertaken and privately 
financed. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 


All judgments on the balance of pay- 
ments effects of building the SST are purely 
speculative. By choosing the figures and se- 
lecting the assumptions, one can reach what- 
ever results he wants—there can be a big 
adverse effect from an adverse tourist bal- 
ance or a favorable effect from the planes 
sold. The truth is that these calculations are 
strictly fraudulent and should detain no 
one. 

What is certain is that the SST will cost 
& great deal of money that is needed for 
other things, and that it isn't needed. Any- 
one who has the time to take a trip to Eu- 
rope can perfectly well afford to take another 
couple of hours. And additionally, there is 
the known noise and the unknown effect on 
the upper atmosphere. So the appropriation 
should certainly be turned down. The time 
has long since passed when—because some- 
thing is new or the airplane companies want 
some business—we should go ahead blindly 
to get it whatever the cost. 

If the Department of Transportation is all 
that concerned about speeding up travel, let 
it spend a few million dollars on studying 
better baggage handling and paying for 
faster customs clearance. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER W. HELLER 


I don’t need to repeat the familiar argu- 
ments about the terrible noise pollution, the 
sonic boom, and the dangerous disturbance 
to the upper atmosphere. But perhaps I 
should add a few words on the dubious eco- 
nomics of the SST. 

My doubts on this run way back to 1963 
when I was on Vice President Johnson's In- 
teragency Committee on the SST. At that 
time, Kermit Gordon, Bob McNamara, and I 
stood against the majority on grounds that 
the SST would be far costlier and involve 
far more government subsidies than its pro- 
ponents believed. That prediction has al- 
ready been borne out in terms of actual costs 
incurred and upward revision of estimates of 
future costs and subsidies. 

It is, of course, possible that the U.S. will 
lose some ground on the balance-of-payments 
front if it does not develop the SST. But this 
is by no means a sure thing. Given a grow- 
ing concern about the environment and the 
quality of life, isn’t it a fair possibility that 
any flights of the SST will be prohibited in 
the U.S.? That would severely curtail the 
markets for the Concorde and the Soviet 
SST. 
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Further, the passenger and freight costs per 
mile of the SST may be so high that they will 
find it tough to compete with the 747’s and 
the Air Bus. There will remain a vast mar- 
ket for subsonic jets in any case. If our 
research and productive genius is concen- 
trated on these planes, we will continue to 
have a thriving export market, even if we 
leave the SST field to foreigners. 

With all the above, I haven’t even men- 
tioned the critical point of balancing the 
dubious potential gains from the SST against 
the desperate dangers of failing to fund our 
critical social programs. Even if everything 
expected of the SST were to materialize, I 
believe that the payoff in human welfare 
on other uses of the money would be greater 
than on the SST. 

I really believe that the arguments against 
the SST are compelling. 

Impact OF THE SST ON THE U.S. BALANCE 
oF PAYMENTS 


(By Prof. C.P. Kindleberger) 


I do not know what the effect of the SST 
would be on the balance of payments of the 
United States, and I do not care. The SST 
should not be discussed in terms of balance- 
of-payments considerations. There will 
doubtless be positive effects in expanding 
airplane sales, and negative effects in en- 
couraging tourist expenditures abroad by 
Americans, but the SST should be decided, 
for or against, on micro-economic considera- 
tions, not macro-economic. It is either a 
good thing or a bad thing in itself, and the 
balance of payments should adjust to a deci- 
sion made on these grounds, not the other 
way around. Let me suggest the analogy of 
Prohibition or Repeal. These actions had bal- 
ance-of-payments impacts, but to cite them 
for or against prohibition or repeal is a mere- 
tricious debater’s device of appealing to un- 
known fears and worries. More easily seen 
though perhaps is the appeal to employment. 
It makes no sense to argue that we ought to 
produce something we don’t need because 
we need the employment, or not to produce 
something we do need because we already 
have full employment. The question of em- 
ployment, and of balance of payments ad- 
justment should be separated from the is- 
sues of what we buy within the total budget. 


BEWARE OF THE SST 


(By Professor Wassily Leontief, 
Harvard University) 


The SST represents a prime example of 
“technological progress” of which we should 
beware. While saving a few hours of travel 
time for a relatively small group of persons 
who for business or pleasure make many 
intercontinental trips a year, it would expose 
Millions of people again and again to the 
nervewracking experience of shattering sonic 
booms, not to speak of the suspected nega- 
tive effects on the already intolerably pol- 
luted atmosphere. 

The development and construction of these 
super planes—as their proponents rightly 
claim—will absorb many billion dollars of 
public and private—but mostly public— 
money, several hundred thousand years of 
skilled labor and huge amounts of other 
valuable economic resources. At a time when 
the shortage of such resources compels us to 
forgo badly needed improvements in public 
health care, education, housing and mass 
transportation, to give priority to the SST 
is nothing short of frivolous. 

The proponents of the SST project pro- 
claim that this country’s international 
leadership is at stake; this is indeed true, 
however, in a different sense than they 
mean it. If the U.S. Congress proves in- 
capable of defending public welfare against 
the unrelenting pressure of special interests, 
how can other governments be expected to do 
so? Should the Congress, on the other hand, 
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take the lead in protecting its own, and 
incidentally the citizens of other countries 
from this threat, other governments would 
have to follow suit. 

The “estimate of balance of trade losses” 
that this country would allegedly sustain, 
were the SST project dropped, makes little 
sense. It is based on the assumption that 
having banned the supersonic plane as a 
major threat to our well-being, the U.S. 
government will turn around and authorize 
the import of three hundred and eighty 
such planes of foreign make. This makes 
no sense. Even if we cynically permitted 
American air companies to pollute foreign 
ears and atmosphere while protecting our 
own, this number would be substantially 
smaller. Moreover, in view of the fact that 
the U.S. accounts for a lion’s share of the 
world’s air traffic, if both foreign and 
domestic SST’s were excluded from our air- 
ports, other governments too would have to 
abandon the support of their construction 
and everybody would be better off. 

I’m sure that if the air carriers in this and 
other countries could choose between intro- 
ducing the SST—for competitive reasons— 
and a situation in which no one would be 
permitted to introduce these planes at all, 
the air carriers would overwhelmingly favor 
the second option. 

Instead of spending billions of dollars and 
adding one more major environmental 
threat to all the others against which we 
are now struggling, we should invest what- 
ever funds can be spared to improve the 
efficiency and convenience of the present air 
transportation system. Anyone who doubts 
this should ask the people who crowded our 
inadequate airports during Labor Day 
weekend. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD R. NELSON 


If the policy rationale that justifies the 
SST program is adopted as generally legiti- 
mate, the nation can expect over the com- 
ing years a major expansion of the range 
and costs of these kinds of programs, and a 
significant de facto revision in the institu- 
tional structure within which a considerable 
portion of American industry operates. 

The program has the following character- 
istics: First, it represents an almost unprece- 
dented extent and kind of governmental sub- 
sidy for the development of a product for 
production and sale by a private company 
through the market to the general public. 
It is a major new policy departure. Second, 
in no sense can it be argued that there is a 
pressing “need” for this new departure. 
Rather, this program was pushed to atten- 
tion at the Federal policy making level as a 
technological opportunity that “should” be 
exploited. Further, the early advocacy of this 
program came largely from within Govern- 
ment, not from outside, Thus the genesis, as 
well as the nature, of this program warrants 
a hard look for precedent. Third, the argu- 
ments for the program were and are that 
industry would not undertake it rapidly or 
intensively enough without massive Govern- 
mental aid. Yet very little in the way of 
detailed persuasive analysis was, or is being, 
presented as to why the conservative atti- 
tude of private industry were counter to the 
public interest. The rationale for this pro- 

needs to be made much more explicit, 
and be subject to careful scrutiny. Fourth, 
what I believe to be the implicit rationale 
for the program poses basic issues regarding 
the “standard ways of doing things” in this 
industry. Only the blind cannot foresee that 
after the particular program in question is 
completed there will be a next generation of 
programs posing virtually the identical pol- 
icy issues. More important, there will be proj- 
ects in other technological fields presented 
as candidates for this kind of subsidy. While 
this seems largely to have been ignored, the 
basic issues posed by this program involve 
the whole institutional structure of indus- 
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trial R and D including who proposes, who 
decides, and who funds and takes the risks. 

We should not underestimate the ability 
of capital markets and firms now to under- 
take ventures of size, risk and time horizon 
that would have been unthinkable years 
ago. Boeing recently was able to borrow more 
than $500 million to finance the 747. And 
many companies have shown a willingness to 
support R and D on projects where it was 
anticipated that returns would be quite dis- 
tant and uncertain. Even in the late 1920’s 
the electrical companies were undertaking 
R and D on television and Dupont on long 
polymers. 

The key reason why American industry has 
shown unwillingness to undertake R and D 
investment on the SST of a magnitude and 
kind that the advocates think appropriate 
is that the expected rate of return is very 
low, much below that of other uses of funds 
and resources. Cost benefit studies by pro- 
gram advocates show this, even under what 
many outsiders regard as rigid assump- 
tions. ... 

It is clear that where other countries 
have jumped ahead of the United States we 
often easily have caught up with and sur- 
passed them. Consider aviation. The British 
after all pioneered the jet commercial air- 
liner. Yet, we quickly established our su- 
premacy in subsonic commercial jets. It is 
now clear that the earlier efforts were pre- 
mature, and wasteful of resources, and that 
we wisely bided our time. . . . It is hard to 
believe that the long run U.S. position will 
be jeopardized if we do not push through 
our present SST design—which, while better 
than the Concorde, certainly is a more costly 
and less efficient aircraft than one we will 
be able to build five years from now. ... 

If past experience be a guide, the con- 
scious national decision to achieve very high 
rates of technical progress is a particular 
field is tantamount to a decision that tradi- 
tional decentralized modes of R and D or- 
ganization, decision making and risk taking, 
be superseded by a much more concentrated 
and centralized structure. 

It is a good bet that Boeing would not have 
persisted so long in pushing its swing wing 
SST design had the bulk of the funds been 
its own, and had it the ability to make that 
decision on its own. The signals are clear 
enough that the present design is in trouble. 
Only momentum and lack of an alternative 
carry the project forward. 


STATEMENT ON SST 
(By Arthur M. Okun) 


In judging the merits of public funding of 
the development of supersonic air transport, 
one need not decide whether SST is a good or 
a bad thing. That is not the issue. The real 
issue is whether the benefits of SST would 
be so generally diffused over the entire public 
that it ought to be paid for by American 
citizens as a group through higher taxes or a 
sacrifice of other essential public services. 

A myriad of new products and technologi- 
cal advances have enhanced the material wel- 
fare of the American people throughout the 
life of our Nation. Where technological ad- 
vance yields a marketable product to the 
civilian sector of the economy, opportunities 
for profits through a competitive market 
system encourage research and development. 
The developers and producers bear the risks 
and costs; if successful, they collect their 
rewards from the consumers who benefit di- 
rectly from the product. This competitive 
market test is not infallible—it may lead 
to the digging of dry wells and the develop- 
ment of Edsels, and it may not generate 
ideally prompt action in many cases. But it 
is better than any other available test, and 
we have been wise as a Nation to rely on 
it as our principal instrument to enocour- 
age the development of new, marketable 
civilian products. 
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The very fact that proponents of SST have 
turned to the Federal Government for funds 
and for the assumption of risks is in itself 
evidence that SST does not pass the market 
test. Those who advocate and practice pri- 
vate enterprise should be especially cau- 
tious in soliciting aid from the Government. 
In seeking to shift the boundaries of division 
between Government and private respon- 
sibilities, they may set unfortunate prece- 
dents. People who keep asking the Govern- 
ment to do things for them may find it im- 
possible later to prevent the Government's 
doing things to them. 

None of the specific circumstances sur- 
rounding SST suggest to me that it qualifies 
as an exception to the basic principle. The 
prospective benefits will accrue to specific 
consumers who ought to pay enough to re- 
ward successful producers. Exceptions to the 
principle must be cases which clearly yield 
general benefits rather than a marketable 
product and cannot be expected to be de- 
veloped by profit-seeking private enterprise. 
Examples of these cases abound in education, 
certain types of health research, and even 
space exploration. They do not apply to SST. 
If SST is a good investment, it ought to be 
a good investment for the aircraft industry 
and for the financial community. And if it 
is a poor investment from the point of view 
of the market, then I cannot see how it can 
be a good investment from the point of 
view of the American public at large. 

The costs to the public are substantial. 
Any addition to the Federal Budget for SST 
means either the sacrifice of other Govern- 
ment programs or the acceptance of higher 
taxes, or a higher budget deficit (whether 
visible or hidden in the accounting). At a 
time when areas clearly in the public sector 
have urgent needs that strain the budget, ex- 
panding the role of Government into fringe 
areas is especially regrettable. 

ECONOMICS OF THE SST 
(By Merton J. Peck) 

The Boeing Company’s January press re- 
lease suggests what's wrong with the SST 
proposals. The SST advocates have chosen 
the wrong forum: they should be pressing 
their case with investors rather than with 
Congressmen. 

The press release says the proposal “is not 
a subsidy. It is an investment in the future,” 
and the government’s $1.2 billion will be 
“repaid in full by the time the 300th SST 
is sold and when 500 SST’s are sold the gov- 
ernment will be repaid an additional return 
of $1 billion on its investment.” Thus the 
SST appears to promise two dollars back for 
every dollar invested, a deal that should 
arouse dramatic interest in the investment 
community. Why doesn’t it? 

The press release says only “This is a 
lot of money. No private company has the 
financial reserves for such a commitment.” 
Yet many big companies are involved in the 
SST program and the automobile industry 
has regularly managed to privately finance 
$500 million each year for its model changes, 
whereas the SST $1.5 billion prototype pro- 
gram runs for several years. Surely what is 
suggested as a very profitable investment 
ought also to be able to find private finance. 

There may be, however, another reason 
the SST cannot be privately financed. The 
high returns are subject to very high risk— 
so much so that the investment community 
is not interested. We ought to insist that 
Congressmen be just as tough-minded with 
our tax dollars as investors are with their 
own, If such a standard prevailed, there 
would be no need for lobbying; SST advo- 
cates could make their case to the investors. 
If the case were a convincing one, the money 
would be forthcoming. If it were not, the 
SST would not be built. This is the free 
enterprise rule that is applied to other 
marvels of modern technology from new 
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computers to new chemical processes. I find 
no reason why SST should be made an 
exception. All the standard arguments—em- 
ployment, balance of payments, and so 
forth—could equally justify public invest- 
ments in other industries, indeed, often 
with less harmful environmental effects and 
with more positive economic gain. 


STATEMENT ON SST 
(By Robert M. Solow) 

The public should help pay for the SST 
only if the public gets something out of it. 
But unless loud noise is actually good for 
you, there is no reason to suppose that the 
SST will create benefits for our society over 
and above what its users should be expected 
to pay for. Quite the contrary: its users 
ought to be required to pay their one way 
and to compensate the Silence-loving Major- 
ity. You might call it hush money. Those who 
want urgently to cross the ocean in three 
hours instead of six must be mostly people 
with higher incomes than the average tax- 
payer. Many will be business travelers whose 
trip is half paid for by the Federal Treasury 
anyway. 

Subsidizing the development of the SST 
out of public funds, therefore, amounts to 
the subsidization of luxury travelers by ordi- 
nary taxpayers. There is no excuse for this 
when many more urgent uses of resources 
compete for scarce Federal funds. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES TOBIN 


I am strongly opposed to the SST project, 
and I certainly regard the balance of pay- 
ments argument as irrelevant and misleading. 

Over the long run our international pay- 
ments will roughly balance, whether we sell 
SST’s, buy SST’s, or do neither. They will be 
made to balance by the methods we have seen 
used the past ten years—differences in the 
rates of inflation between countries, changes 
in exchange rates, adjustments of interest 
rates, and international lending. We need not 
and should not distort our priorities regard- 
ing use of our productive resources in order 
to increase exports or reduce imports. Given 
the commitment of the various countries to 
international monetary equilibrium, U.S. ex- 
ports of SST’s will ultimately be balanced by 
imports or reduced exports of other goods or 
by U.S. long-term lending to finance the sales 
to foreign airlines. If the SST were a good idea 
but happened to increase U.S. demand for 
foreign currency, it should not be disqualified 
on that account. If the SST is, as I think, a 
bad idea, it should not be undertaken simply 
because it will increase foreign demand for 
dollars. 

It seems foolish to me to invest in speeding 
up air travel, when anyone can see that the 
main delays are due to congestion enroute to, 
in, and above airports. I further suspect that 
the only possible way SST’s can be made to 
appear to pay their own way is by jacking the 
fares on jumbo subsonic aircraft up far above 
cost. 


SHOULD THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT BE 
BUILT? 
(By Henry C. Wallich) 

If it were possible to outlaw supersonic 
transports, no matter what countries would 
build and operate them, a strong case could 
be made for pronouncing such a ban. The 
gains from faster and more frequent travel 
seem small relative to the injury from noise 
and possibly other environmental damage. 

Unfortunately, this decision is not in our 
hands. The Concorde is being built and will 
fly whether or not the SST is built. If the 
Concorde proves to be commercially viable, 
the U.S. then had better proceed to capture 
such economic advantages as are to be had 
by building the plane. Failure to build would 
inflict lasting balance of payments damage 
with little compensating environmental 
gain. 
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The first question, therefore, is whether 
or not the Concorde is commercially viable. 
On this, opinions seem to differ. The chances 
are that if it is not viable without subsidies, 
such subsidies will be forthcoming and the 
plane will be bought, given the widespread 
use of government subsidies to airlines and 
the competitive factors determining airline 
equipment policies. Under these conditions, 
it would be a mistake not to proceed with 
the SST. 

A case can be made for postponing immedi- 
ate construction of the plane in favor of 
continued development work. This may lose 
us some part of the market for the plane, 
but we might compensate by having a bet- 
ter plane later at lower cost to the govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, urgent priorities facing 
the government could be better attended to. 
But work will have to go forward in some 
form, and we must proceed on the assump- 
tion that supersonic transports will fly, ours 
or someone else's. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at 
this point will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I congratulate the 
Senator on a most compelling statement 
on the SST, and on putting into the 
Recorp the statements of some of the 
outstanding economists in the Nation. 

I have served as chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee, and am now vice 
chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, and almost all of these men have 
appeared before that committee during 
the past several years, I can assure the 
Senator from Arkansas that there are 
no more able economists in the Nation 
than the men whose statements are in- 
cluded here, and who with a single ex- 
ception emphatically counsel Congress 
not to fund the SST appropriation. 

I might also point out to the Senator 
that this is a most varied group of econ- 
omists. This does not represent a liberal 
or conservative viewpoint. This is not a 
group of economists who have a particu- 
lar view; it includes Milton Friedman, 
whom most people view as a conservative 
economist; he was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of Senator GOLDWATER, strongly 
supports free enterprise in every way, 
and is an extraordinarily able man. It 
includes Walter Heller, Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers un- 
der President Kennedy, and Arthur 
Okun, Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers under President John- 
son; James Tobin of Yale University, a 
former member of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. It is a remarkable group 
of capable economists, who analyze the 
supersonic transport, I think, extraor- 
dinarily fully, and have given opinions 
that will be most useful to us. 

There is one point I would like to make 
with the Senator from Arkansas, and 
that is that in their answer on the bal- 
ance of payments, I have only had a 
chance to glance through these state- 
ments, but I get the impression that they 
argued that it is questionable whether 
or not the sale overseas of supersonic 
transports made in this country will be 
of significant benefit in the 1980’s and 
1990’s to our balance-of-payments ac- 
count. 

What seems to have been overlooked 
was the reaction the Treasury had when 
they opposed the SST in the ad hoc 
report, which I think is very important, 
and that is that if America enters the 
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supersonic transport market, with our 
great productive facilities, and is able to 
make 500, 700, or 800 SST’s, it will mean 
there will be tens of thousands or hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans flying 
overseas every year. What will they do 
when they get overseas? They will be 
spending American dollars; so that, 
whereas we might gain some benefit from 
selling SST’s, to foreign airlines, we will 
be losing far more in terms of the hun- 
dreds of millions, indeed billions, of dol- 
lars, which we will lose on the travel 
account. 

This is why the SST advocates who 
formerly talked about the balance-of- 
payments argument now talk about the 
balance-of-trade argument, because, of 
course, the spending by tourists abroad 
is an item included in the balance of 
payments, but not in the balance of trade. 

So I think, in addition to the excellent 
economic arguments made in these state- 
ments, there is this further factor which 
could very well have a seriously adverse 
effect on our balance of payments in the 
coming decades. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One of these state- 
ments, I would say to the Senator, makes 
that very clear. It says that on the bal- 
ance-of-payments argument, it is likely 
to have very little effect, and, if any, it 
may be marginally adverse. It mentions 
the point the Senator has made. 

I did not realize that the Senator 
from Wisconsin was present in the 
Chamber when I first started speaking. I 
commented that the Senator was ex- 
tremely effective last Sunday on tele- 
vision on this whole subject, and that 
was one of the things that prompted 
me to put into the Recor these support- 
ing arguments by the leading economists 
of this Nation. 

As the Senator correctly said, they in- 
clude economists of all orientations— 
conservative, liberal, progressive, et cet- 
era, representing some of the leading in- 
stitutions of the country. I do not know 
how anyone could question the back- 
grounds and qualifications of these 
economists. 

That leads me to the most puzzling 
question of all. Why, in the opinion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, has this 
rather ridiculous program acquired such 
momentum? Why has it become a part 
of this administration’s program? It did 
not originate with this administration. 
It had its origin years ago, I believe, 
somewhat under the same circumstances 
as the space program originated, in the 
idea of competing with the Russians. To 
not let the Russians outdo the Ameri- 
cans we had to be first in everything, in 
space and now in the SST. I think itis a 
sort of childish emotional compulsion 
that started this thing. But it gets 
started, and then certain Members of the 
Senate and the administration and in- 
dustry become involved and get inter- 
ested in it, and you cannot stop it. 

There is not one good argument I have 
heard of that in substance supports the 
SST; not one. Can the Senator think of 
one really persuasive argument, among 
all of them, that has merit? 

The Senator from Wisconsin has given 
more thought to this matter than any- 
one I know. I cannot think of any argu- 
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ment in its favor. It is incredible how 
this project’s life tends to be immortal; 
no matter what you say or do, it just goes 
on, and they simply ignore the vast mass 
of arguments and reasoning brought to 
bear on the subject by leading economists 
and businessmen. I do not know of any 
businessman not directly connected with 
the industry who supports this program, 
and it is a mystery to me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Arkansas has been in the Senate sub- 
stantially longer than I. I have been here 
13 years, about half as long as the Sen- 
ator has been here. 

It is my feeling, though I could be 
wrong, that this is in effect a pork barrel 
project. It is pork barrel—something 
that is going to benefit, at least in the 
short run, a certain section of the coun- 
try, a certain State, a certain company. 
The subcontractors who work for that 
company are going to make money out 
of it. They are going to provide some 
jobs for people in a particular area, and 
therefore the Senate is going along, be- 
cause we like the Senators from the State 
involved, they have a lot of clout. a lot 
of infiuence; and the result is that we 
have the ball rolling here, with very 
powerful interests pressing to move 
ahead. 

The Senator is familiar with what has 
happened with pork barrel projects of 
this kind in the past. It is very, very hard 
to stop, no matter how strongly the logic 
is against it or how good a case you can 
make in the public interest in favor of 
stopping the program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have never seen 
anything quite like this. There is no real 
substance to it. Some people use the 
phrase “pork barrel” with regard, for ex- 
ample, to development of conservation 
projects. It has been said that the levee 
of the Mississippi River is a pork barrel. 
But there is always something tangible 
in the Government’s public works pro- 
grams, which have been going on since 
the time the country started. They call 
that pork barrel. This is a very special 
kind of pork barrel, because I can see no 
substantive, concrete benefit to anyone, 
even Boeing. 

It seems to me that the benefit is of 
very marginal quality, because if this 
plane is not economically sound—and it 
obviously is not—this Federal support 
will only be a shot in the arm. It very 
likely will suffer the same fate as Lock- 
heed, which was given a shot in the arm, 
but it was on an uneconomic basis which 
did not provide for the future of Lock- 
heed. I do not think this will be of great 
benefit to Boeing. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. From the standpoint 
of Boeing and the airlines, if only a few 
of these planes are sold, they will make 
a profit; but the taxpayer will lose his 
entire investment under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That could have 
been said about Lockheed. If a few C- 
5A’s were made, the company would 
make money. Has it really made money? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is a more favor- 
able arrangement so far as Boeing is con- 
cerned. The Boeing Co. cannot lose a 
great deal on this, because 90 percent of 
the development cost will be paid for by 
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the Federal Government. Some will be 
paid for by the airlines. The airlines have 
a little investment, a million dollars per 
plane, which is approximately 242 per- 
cent on the down payment. 

Usually, they have to make a 5-per- 
cent down payment or more. Even if the 
SST is a flop the airlines can be com- 
pensated by favorable consideration for 
air routes and that kind of thing. The 
private sector cannot lose much, and they 
can gain. There is a slight prospect that 
it may work out. If it does, they get an 
excellent return. It is a matter of using 
the Federal Government’s money for a 
long-shot gamble. If the gamble fails, 
the taxpayer loses. If the gamble suc- 
ceeds, the taxpayer still loses, but the 
corporation gains. So it is a pretty good 
proposition. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It may be. I am 
sure that Lockheed thought it was a good 
proposition when they went into the 
C-—5A, but still they are broke, and they 
are still asking us for further subsidies. 

Iam not at all convinced that that is 
very helpful for private enterprise in the 
long run. It is in the short run. It gives 
them a handout. But it is contrary to the 
very principles of private enterprise. I 
think it tends to downgrade the effective- 
ness of their regular business. Boeing has 
had a good business in making the 727, 
for example. It has been an economic 
plane, as I understand it. It is competi- 
tive. It sells in competition with other 
planes. It has been a good business. I 
think this is very dubious, even on that 
ground, although in the short run, I 
grant that the Senator is correct. 

As with any other Government hand- 
out, it will be useful for a while, but they 
will sacrifice, in my opinion, other activi- 
ties to which they could much better give 
their attention and could do it on a 
sounder economic basis than this pro- 
gram, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Senator 
is correct. I doubt that Boeing would 
take the advice of the Senator from Wis- 
consin and the Senator from Arkansas in 
this respect, but I think they ought to 
take a careful look. They have succeeded 
well with their commercial aircraft op- 
erations, Once the Federal Government 
gets into this operation the way it is 
getting into it now, gets into it with 90 
percent of the development cost, and 
very likely in the production phase, hav- 
ing to guarantee some of the funds to be 
available, then you go down a road where 
you do not let the market determine 
whether to go ahead with it, but on the 
basis of how much money you can get 
from the Federal Government; and that 
is a long, rocky, dangerous road, as Lock- 
heed has found out. 

Lockheed is going to get bailed out on 
the C-5A. I received a document with 
respect to this the other day. They are 
going to convert the C-5A contract into 
a form of cost-plus operation, so Lock- 
heed will come out whole. They feel that 
once they get the Federal Government 
involved, the Government is not going to 
let go. If there are any losses, it is the 
taxpayer who suffers, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If they are bailed 
out, it is not with my vote, as the Sen- 
ator knows. 
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I think it is disgraceful. It is contrary 
to our professed belief in private enter- 
prise. This is the worst form of socialism. 
It is the worst form of private enterprise 
and socialism. Nothing commends this 
kind of activity, because it destroys what 
benefit there is in private enterprise. At 
the same time, it does not really create 
an ongoing Government corporation. I 
think it would be preferable to let the 
Government make it outright and have 
it a wholly Government operation, and 
it probably would be more efficient. 

Mr. President, the Paragould Daily 
Press has joined a number of other Ar- 
kansas newspapers in expressing edito- 
rial opposition to further development 
of the SST. 

I think the editorial in the Daily Press 
of September 1, 1970, sums up the argu- 
ment against the SST very well, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SST 

It’s almost unbelievable but the $290 mil- 
lion appropriation for the supersonic trans- 
port has run into foul weather. 

A subcommittee of the Joint Economic 
Committee in Congress has recommended 
that the SST be shelved. 

The reasons? 

It’s uneconomic. 

It poses disastrous environmental threats. 

This wasn’t an easy decision. 

It followed months of testimony, most of 
it from experts, and bi-partisan study. 

So, why the big fuss? 

The SST program asks that the American 
people provide at least a $3 billion subsidy to 
the aircraft industry to develop a plane 
designed to reduce fiying time across the 
Atlantic Ocean by three hours. 

Is a three-hour Atlantic trip worth that 
kind of money? 

The subcommittee also pointed out that 
the 1,800 mph supersonic speed of the SST, 
would unloose energy waves in the atmos- 
phere that could result in terrible weather, 
broken windows on the ground, and an 
atmospheric foul-up. 

The SST, finally, is designed for privately- 
owned airlanes, some of whom actually doubt 
its value. 

Against all this is the plea for emergency 
green stuff for the hard-hit aircraft indus- 


It would seem that the nation would be 
better served to just give the $80 million 
each SST is estimated to cost to each stricken 
aircraft manufacturer than to build a super- 
sonic plane with it. 

Another argument is that we must main- 
tain our “prestige” in the air by continuing 
to outdo the Russians, French, and English. 

Humbug! 

Once again it looks like somebody is aim- 
ing at the wrong target—the wrong set of 
national priorities. 

We could, if we pursue this SST thing, 
wind up with the brass ring reserved for 
monumental follies. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Another statement 
on the economic aspects of the SST 
which I think is of special importance 
and interest is that made by George 
Eads, assistant professor of economics at 
Princeton, before the Transportation 
Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. Eads’ major field of research has 
been in the economics of the airline and 
aircraft industries. He makes some par- 
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ticularly interesting comments on the 
history of jet transport development in 
this country and the role of the Federal 
Government in financing aircraft de- 
velopment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Eads’ statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF GEORGE EADS 


As important as the environmental doubts 
surrounding the SST are, the economic argu- 
ments alone dictate that the Federal govern- 
ment should not appropriate $290 million 
to finance construction of the particular SST 
prototype you are considering. 

Neither Boeing nor G. E. has adequately ex- 
plained why, for the first time in the history 
of U.S. commercial aviation, the Federal 
government should pay the overwhelming 
majority of the costs associated with the con- 
struction of a civilian transport aircraft pro- 
totype. In view of the unfavorable experi- 
ence of other countries that have taken the 
route of Government support of prototype 
development, one would expect that serious 
consideration would be given to the possible 
future consequence for the U.S. commercial 
aircraft industry of taking such a step. 

The proponents of Federal support for 
prototype construction argue that the sums 
required are so large that no single company 
can be expected to raise them. In this regard 
it is instructive to look at the history of jet 
transport development in this country. 

In the late 1940’s there was considerable 
support within the aircraft industry for pro- 
posals that the Federal government put up 
between $100 and $250 million to finance the 
construction of a jet transport prototype. The 
primary motivation was the fear of British 
competition, for during the immediate post- 
war period the British government spent an 
estimated $300 million for prototype support 
in the hopes of winning markets for the 
British aircraft industry and improving 
Britain's balance of payments. The follow- 
ing statements are typical of those that ap- 
peared in contemporary aviation trade jour- 
nals: 

“It has been more than obvious for a long 
time that this country will see no further 
development of civil transport and cargo air- 
planes unless some agency of government 
foots the very heavy developmental costs... . 
It is very clear that private industry alone 
cannot finance such projects.” 1 

“Leading aircraft manufacturers or their 
representatives urged immediate enactment 
of [a bill authorizing Government sponsor- 
ship of a prototype] after all had declared 
that private industry, in its present finan- 
cial condition, could never hope to undertake 
the construction of a prototype aircraft. Un- 
der questioning by Senator Owen Brewster, 
chairman of the Congressional Aviation 
Policy Board, all of these witnesses said that 
time was of the essence because the British 
are 18 months to three years ahead of this 
country in jet transport development.” + 

The aircraft proposed in 1948 would have 
been powered by 5000 to 8000 pound thrust 
engines, the best then available, and would 
have had operating costs per seat mile of 
between 25 and 35 percent higher than pro- 
pelior aircraft existing at that time.” 

Airline representatives, while concurring 
in the view that the Government would have 
to support prototype construction if a jet 
transport was to be produced at that time, 
nevertheless were highly skeptical of the 


z American Aviation, Editorial, p. 1, June 
1, 1948. 

2 Ibid, p. 14. 

3 Aviation Week, November 28, 1949, p. 40. 
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utility of the aircraft that the manufacturers 
were proposing to produce. For example, C. R. 
Smith, President of American Airlines, 
stated: 

“The time has passed when a new airplane 
can be said to have economic merit simply 
because it has superior speed. Today, air 
transportation of 300 mph. is sold at the 
conventional price. The number of people 
who will pay a substantial extra fare for 
speeds greater than 300 mph. is limited in- 
deed 


“Only when superior speed can be pro- 
vided without a corresponding increase in 
cost, with resultant savings to the public, 
will the new plane have wide public appeal 
and become a useful earning vehicle for the 
air transport operator ... the jet plane to- 
day is an exceedingly expensive machine to 
design, build and operate.” t 

Eddie Rickenbacker, President of Eastern 
Airlines, declared that Eastern would use the 
proposed jet aircraft only if the manufac- 
turer would pay the initial operating costs 
and demonstrate that it could compete with 
the aircraft he already employed.* 

Congress, to its everlasting credit, did not 
agree to the aviation industry’s request, and, 
contrary to expectations, the skies were not 
filled thereupon with British aircraft. No 
U.S. operator placed an order for the Comet 
I or Comet II (which were, incidentally, pri- 
vately financed ventures of deHavilland) 
and with the possible exceptions of the Dove 
feederliner and the Viscount turboprop, the 
aircraft supported by the British govern- 
ment in the hopes of aiding the British bal- 
ance of payments, such as the Princess flying 
boat, the Tudor, the Bristol Barbazon, the 
Momba-Marathon, and the Apollo—never got 
off the ground economically. Pan Am did 
finally order three Comet III's in late 1952, 
three years after the original comet proto- 
type flew, partly, it was felt, to spur U.S. 
interest in jets. 

The rest is history. In 1952 the Boeing 
company decided to invest $16 million of 
its own funds, twenty-five percent of its net 
worth, to construct a jet transport prototype. 
This prototype was the first of a series of 
privately-financed American jet transport 
designs that set standards for the world in 
speed, comfort, and, most important, econ- 
omy of operation. 

Why did sixteen million dollars suffice to 
develop a jet transport prototype in 1952 
when the industry had estimated in 1948 that 
as much as a quarter of a billion dollars 
would be required? The primary reason was 
that in the intervening four years jet engine 
technology, the primary limiting factor, had 
advanced to a point where, without paying 
the great costs always associated with any 
attempt to expand the technological base 
rapidly, the industry could build a commer- 
cially viable transport offering increases in 
speed at no increase in seat-mile operating 
costs. Given the state of technology and the 
uncertainties of the market, it was unlikely 
that any single aircraft manufacturer could 
have financed the full development of a jet 
transport in 1948. Once technology had ad- 
vanced, due in large part to Federal support 
of aircraft engine development, the risks 
were reduced so that it lay within a single 
company’s resources to build a jet transport 
prototype without Government assistance. 

This is a strong analogy between the early 
efforts of the manufacturers to obtain Fed- 
eral prototype support and the efforts by 
Boeing, G.E., and their supporters to obtain 
the same thing today. As far as the possibil- 
ity of building a commercially viable product 
is concerned, current SST technology is in 
the same state that jet transport technology 
was in 1948. Federal assistance is again 
sought because substantial improvements 


t Aviation Week, December 19, 1949, p. 44. 
s Aviation Week, October 24, 1949, p. 52. 
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are required to translate existing technology 
into a salable commercial aircraft. And again, 
as in 1948, the airlines seem to have their 
doubts and are not standing in line to pay 
substantial amounts of money to aid in the 
development of the aircraft. 

What is required now, as was required in 
the late 1940's, is further progress in the 
basic technology. In particular, the engine 
currently proposed for the SST prototype 
is a marginal performer and cannot bear 
the weight or thrust penalties that would be 
imposed in order to make the aircraft con- 
form to any reasonable noise standards. Like- 
wise, titanium technology remains a problem 
as the recent change in structural material 
for the aircraft indicates. 

As in 1948 the least economic way of 
achieving the needed advance in such areas 
would be to proceed with a prototype which 
of necessity must embody existing technol- 
ogy. As the British and French have pain- 
fully discovered with the Concorde, the re- 
design of a prototype while in the middle 
of construction is a very expensive proposi- 
tion. Students of the economics of techno- 
logical change agree that the only case in 
which simultaneous development of a pro- 
totype and the basic technology underlying 
it can be justified is where national defense 
considerations make time, not cost, the only 
relevant constraint. It certainly is not the 
way to develop any commercial product. 

My primary worry is that the Government 
will commit this country to produce an SST 
that would be both an ecological and an 
economic disaster. To do so would do great 
harm to the competitive position of the U.S. 
aircraft industry. 

Much has been made by Boeing and G.E, 
of the alleged balance of payments and em- 
ployment benefits of the supersonic trans- 
port. Most economists and many agencies 
of Government have expressed skepticism 
over these claims. Yet even if accepted, these 
claims do not support construction of the 


prototype you now are considering. Em- 
ployment benefits during the prototype 


phase will be minimal. Boeing imported 
25,000 workers into the Seattle area in 1966 
to support production rates on the 727. It 
added 12,000 more workers in 1967 to sup- 
port production of the 747. The building of 
the SST prototype will require only 2500 
workers in Seattle. If you are seriously wor- 
ried about the current unemployment in the 
aerospace industry, consider actions that 
would stimulate sales of the 747, the DC-10, 
and the Lockheed 1011. Increased foreign 
sales of these aircraft would, of course, also 
have an immediate favorable impact on the 
aircraft account in the balance of pay- 
ments. 

You should keep in mind that regardless 
of what you spend to finance prototype con- 
struction, the SST can help domestic em- 
ployment and the balance of payments only 
if the aircraft sells. Great Britain, after 
financing the prototype and production of 
the VC-10 and Super VC—10 was able to ex- 
port only seven of the aircraft—two to 
Ghana Airways and five to East Africa Air- 
ways. After it had supported the develop- 
ment of the Trident, only thirteen were sold 
overseas. The quickest way to make the U.S. 
commercial aircraft industry as uncompeti- 
tive as the British is to push uneconomic 
prototypes in the vain hope of balance of 
payments or employment benefits. American 
transports sell because they are the best and 
they are the best because all to date have 
been forced to meet the test of the free 
market. While the Government may indeed 
have a legitimate duty to support research 
in basic aircraft technology—a duty already 
fulfilled to a large degree in the case of the 
SST—it has no business financing aircraft 
prototype development. This case was per- 


o Aviation Week, June 29, 1970, p. 15; July 
6, 1970, p. 46. 
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haps best put in an enthusiastically pro- 
Boeing book about the development of the 
727—Billion Dollar Battle, by Harold Mans- 
field. It states: 

“Now he (Jack Steiner, head of the 727 
project) was in a position, he thought, to 
show what an American company headed by 
one of the country’s grittiest free enterpris- 
ers, Bill Allen, could do in a sharply contested 
field against half-socialist Europe ... much 
of the money that would go into the de- 
Havilland (Trident) would be government 
money. The money that had gone into the 
Caravelle was government money. Boeing, 
on the other hand, had to sail on its own, 
though it gained wind for its sails from the 
expenditures of the government on military 
contracts which helped the whole enter- 
prise.” 7 

After detailing how Boeing bested its “half- 
socialistic” European competitors, the book 
concludes: 

“Jack got back in his car along Building 
4-20, drove across the street and through 
another main plant gate. The big sign, al- 
ways there, caught his eye. ‘Stop. Do not en- 
ter unless you are interested in making a 
Quality Product in a Safe manner.’ Suddenly 
it struck him with new meaning. He was 
back on the world tour (made to sell the 727). 
He was thinking of the crucial contest with 
the Trident, of the ones yet ahead, of George 
Sandborn’s enthusiastic hope: ‘We're going 
to have this airplane all over Europe, all over 
the world.’ Wasn't the 727 case typical of 
something far greater than Boeing? 

“Wasn't the whole of U.S. industry strug- 
gling with the same problem of American 
high cost versus world competition? Wasn’t 
the answer to it the one he had, by such a 
long and tedious process, been forced or 
squeezed or led or inspired to take? Wasn't 
this a sign which could be hung over Amer- 
ica? ‘Stop. Do not enter unless you are in- 
terested in making a Quality Product.’”* 

When technology has advanced to the 
point (perhaps with some additional Gov- 
ernmental assistance) where a commercially 
viable and ecologically acceptable SST can 
be built, I have no doubt that the U.S. com- 
mercial aircraft industry will be able to build 
it with no Government prototype support— 
that is, unless its competitive position has 
been eroded by Government actions of the 
sort you are now being asked to take. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, I again want to compliment 
the Senator from Wisconsin for the vast 
amount of work he has done on the SST, 
as he has done on some other matters, 
such as the C-5A. But I think the SST 
is one of the clearest cases he has brought 
to the attention of the country, in an 
effort to try to save for the Government 
and the taxpayers some billions of dol- 
lars. I think he deserves a great deal of 
credit for it. I know that none of the 
businesses involved will compliment him. 
The people who ought to appreciate his 
efforts are the taxpayers, the common, 
ordinary citizens of this country, who 
have to pay the taxes for these out- 
rageous programs that waste the public’s 
money. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I want 
to compliment the Senator from Ar- 
kansas on an excellent statement, a most 
useful statement, in connection with the 
debate which is going to take place on 
the SST when the Department of Trans- 
portation appropriation comes before the 
Senate. 


‘Harold Mansfield, Billion Dollar Battle: 


The Story Behind the “Impossible” 727 
Project, 1965. David McKay & Co., New York, 
1 


p. 11. 
8 Ibid, p. 174. 
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TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ate will now proceed to the transaction 
of routine morning business, with a limi- 
tation of 3 minutes on statements there- 
in. 


THE SST AND THE ENVIRON- 
MENTAL QUALITY ACT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
Sunday, on “Issues and Answers,” an 
American Broadcasting Co. network pro- 
gram, Mr. William Magruder, of the De- 
partment of Transportation, who is an 
expert on the SST and, I might say, an 
extraordinarily competent and able man, 
appeared with me. He engaged in what I 
can only term as “supersonic transport 
McCarthyism” on that show. This is 
why I say that. 

The Department is trying to pull the 
wool over our eyes, to persuade Congress 
and the public that it had complied with 
the recently enacted Environmental 
Quality Act. The Department has done 
nothing of the sort. 

On Sunday, when I appeared in the 
debate with Mr. Magruder, Mr. Magru- 
der waved in front of the camera what 
purported to be—what he said was—a re- 
port that complied with the Environ- 
mental Quality Act. He said: 

Speaking of pollution I would like to say 
again we have complied with the Act on the 
environment, paragraph 102, which was sub- 
mitted to the Chairman... 


I am quoting from the transcript of 
what Mr. Magruder said. He said: 

We have recently complied with the En- 
vironmental Quality Act by issuing the re- 
sponse to paragraph 102. 


The chairman to whom Mr. Magruder 
referred was Russell Train, Chairman of 
the President’s Council on Environmen- 
tal Quality. 

Paragraph 102 is section 102 of the En- 
vironmental Quality Act, recently en- 
acted by Congress, which requires the 
filing of a report on the environmental 
impact of Federal programs. 

Yesterday, I asked my legislative as- 
sistant to have the Department of Trans- 
portation provide us with a copy of the 
report. It turns out that the so-called 
report Mr. Magruder waved in the air 
on national television, before an esti- 
mated audience of 5 or 6 million people, 
was nothing more than a rejected pre- 
liminary draft. 

I repeat, a rejected preliminary draft. 
This is what Mr. Magruder waved in 
front of the TV cameras as “‘the response 
to paragraph 102 of the Environmental 
Act.” Under these circumstances, the De- 
partment of Transportation is engaging 
in SST McCarthyism. 

Following the Department’s refusal, I 
had my legislative assistant check with 
the Council on Environmental Quality 
to see whether anything at all—pre- 
liminary draft or no—had been filed. I 
learned that Mr. Magruder last Tuesday 
hand-delivered a draft of a section 102 
report to the Council. And the Council’s 
response? They told Magruder that the 
report required reworking, that addi- 
tional information and revisions were 
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required. And they asked for another 
submission. 

It is the Council’s position that the 
Department has not complied with sec- 
tion 102 of the Environmental Quality 
Act. 

As of 5 p.m. Monday, yesterday, 
there had been no further submission 
from the Department. In other words, 
Mr. Magruder knew that the preliminary 
draft that he had hand-delivered over 
to the President’s Council had been re- 
jected, and that no further effort had 
been made to comply, at the very time he 
waved what purported to be a final re- 
port in front of the cameras on nation- 
wide TV and claimed that he had com- 
plied with the Environmental Act. 

This is an outright distortion—an out- 
right lie. It is true that $290 million is 
at stake. It is true that many private 
interests stand to benefit from Uncle 
Sam’s eventual expenditure of several 
billion dollars. But when the Depart- 
ment of Transportation stoops to this 
sort of glib misrepresentation, the public 
must come to realize how desperate has 
the effort become to convince the Con- 
gress to throw away hundreds of millions 
of dollars on the SST. 

Last night, Mr. Magruder called my 
office and said that he would have 
another draft available Tuesday (to- 
day) at 1:30 p.m. If this episode results 
in prompting the Department to file an 
acceptable report with the Environ- 
mental Quality Council, it will have 
achieved a most useful purpose. And the 
public will be the beneficiary. 

I might point out, Mr. President, that 
even if the report is filed today under 
the environmental quality legislation we 
passed, 30 days are required for com- 
ments by the various agencies before the 
report is completed and accepted com- 
pletely. 

Under these circumstances, it is obvi- 
ous that we will not have the benefits 
of those comments before we act within 
a week or so on the SST. So that the 
Department of Transportation has suc- 
ceeded already in preventing Congress 
from having the kind of information the 
law requires to provide us with what is 
a crucial aspect of the SST; namely, the 
pollution of our environment which we 
can expect from the SST in the views of 
many, many scientists. 

I think this is a most serious failure on 
the part of the Department of Trans- 
portation and on the part of Mr. Ma- 
gruder. It certainly raises a serious 
question as to their credibility in the 
entire SST matter. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, 


one of his secretaries. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
SEVENTIES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 91-385) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following message from the President 
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of the United States, which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE FOR THE SEVENTIES 


Today, I am proposing a major trans- 
formation in our foreign assistance pro- 
grams. 

For more than two decades these pro- 
grams have been guided by a vision of in- 
ternational responsibilities conditioned 
by the aftermath of World War II and 
the emergence of new nations. But the 
world has been changing dramatically; 
by the end of the Sixties, there was wide- 
spread agreement that our programs for 
foreign assistance had not kept up with 
these changes and were losing their ef- 
fectiveness. This sentiment has been re- 
flected in declining foreign aid levels. 

The cause of this downward drift is 
not that the need for aid has diminished; 
nor is it that our capacity to help other 
nations has diminished; nor has America 
lost her humanitarian zeal; nor have we 
turned inward and abandoned our pursuit 
of peace and freedom in the world. 

The answer is not to stop foreign aid 
or to slash it further. The answer is to 
reform our foreign assistance programs 
and do our share to meet the needs of 
the Seventies. 

A searching reexamination has clearly 
been in order and, as part of the new Ad- 
ministration’s review of policy, I was de- 
termined to undertake a fresh appraisal. 
I have now completed that appraisal and 
in this message I am proposing a set of 
fundamental and sweeping reforms to 
overhaul completely our entire foreign 
assistance operation to make it fit a new 
foreign policy. 

Such a major transformation cannot 
be accomplished overnight. The scope 
and complexity of such an undertaking 
requires a deliberate and thoughtful ap- 
proach over many months. I look for- 
ward to active discussion of these pro- 
posals with the Congress before I trans- 
mit my new assistance legislation next 
year. 

Reform No. 1: I propose to create sep- 
arate organizational arrangements for 
each component of our assistance effort: 
security assistance, humanitarian assist- 
ance, and development assistance. This is 
necessary to enable us to fix responsibil- 
ity more clearly, and to assess the suc- 
cess of each program in achieving its 
specific objectives. My proposal will 
overcome the confusion inherent in 
our present approach which lumps to- 
gether these separate objectives in com- 
posite programs. 

Reform No. 2: To provide effective 
support for the Nixon Doctrine, I shall 
propose a freshly conceived Interna- 
tional Security Assistance Program. The 
prime objective of this program will be 
to help other countries assume the re- 
sponsibility of their own defense and 
thus help us reduce our presence abroad. 

Reform No. 3: I propose that the 
foundation for our development assist- 
ance programs be a new partnership 
among nations in pursuit of a truly in- 
ternational development effort based 
upon a strengthened leadership role for 
multilateral development institutions. To 
further this objective, 
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—tThe U.S. should channel an increas- 
ing share of its development assist- 
ance through the multilateral in- 
stitutions as rapidly as practicable. 

—Our remaining bilateral assistance 
should be provided largely within a 
framework established by the inter- 
national] institutions. 

—Depending upon the success of this 
approach, I expect that we shall 
eventually be able to channel most 
of our development assistance 
through these institutions. 

Reform No. 4: To enable us to provide 
effective bilateral development assistance 
in the changed conditions of the Seven- 
ties, I shall transmit legislation to create 
two new and independent institutions: 

—A U.S. International Development 
Corporation, to bring vitality and 
innovation to our bilateral lending 
activities and enable us to deal with 
lower income nations on a business- 
like basis. 

—A U.S. International Development 
Institute to bring the genius of U.S. 
science and technology to bear on 
the problems of development, to help 
build research and training com- 
petence in the lower income coun- 
tries themselves, and to offer co- 
operation in international efforts 
dealing with such problems as pop- 
ulation and employment. 

Their creation will enable us to phase 
out the Agency for International De- 
velopment and to reduce significantly 
the number of overseas U.S. Government 
personnel working on development pro- 
grams. 

Reform No. 5: To add a new dimen- 
sion to the international aid effort in- 
suring a more permanent and enduring 
source of funds for the low income 
countries, I have recently proposed that 
all nations enter into a treaty which 
would permit the utilization of the vast 
resources of the seabeds to promote eco- 
nomic development. 

Reform No. 6: I propose that we re- 
direct our other policies which bear on 
development to assure that they rein- 
force the new approach outlined in this 
message. Our goal will be to expand and 
enhance the contribution to develop- 
ment of trade and private investment, 
and to increase the effectiveness of gov- 
ernment programs in promoting the de- 
velopment process. A number of changes 
are necessary: 

—I propose that we move promptly to- 
ward initiation of a system of tariff 
preferences for the exports of manu- 
factured products of the lower in- 
come countries in the markets of 
all the industrialized countries. 

—I am ordering the elimination of 
those tying restrictions on procure- 
ment which hinder our investment 
guarantee program in its support of 
U.S. private investment in the lower 
income countries. 

—I propose that all donor countries 
take steps to end the requirement 
that foreign aid be used to purchase 
goods and services produced in the 
nation providing the aid. Complete 
untying of aid is a step that must be 
taken in concert with other nations; 
we have already begun discussions 
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with them toward that end. As an 
initial step, I have directed that our 
own aid be immediately untied for 
procurement in the lower income 
countries themselves. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF REFORM 

These are the most fundamental of the 
many far-reaching reforms I propose to- 
day. To understand the need for them 
now, and to place them in perspective, it 
is important to review here the way in 
which we have reexamined our policies in 
light of today’s requirements. 

Two steps were necessary to develop a 
coherent and constructive U.S. assistance 
program for the ‘Seventies: 

—As a foundation, we needed a foreign 
policy tailored to the 1970’s to pro- 
vide direction for our various pro- 
grams. For that, we developed and 
reported to she Congress in February 
the New Strategy for Peace. 

—Second, to assist me in responding 
to the Congress and to get the widest 
possible range of advice on how 
foreign assistance could be geared to 
that strategy, I appointed a distin- 
guished group of private U.S. citizens 
to make a completely independent 
assessment of what we should be 
trying to achieve with our foreign 
aid programs and how we should go 
about it. 

The Task Force on International De- 
velopment, chaired by Rudolph Peter- 
son, former President of the Bank of 
America, drew upon the considerable ex- 
perience of its own members and sought 
views from Members of the Congress and 
from every quarter of U.S. society. In 
early March the Task Force presented 
its report to me, and shortly thereafter 
I released it to the public. The Task 
Force undertook a comprehensive as- 
sessment of the conditions affecting our 
foreign assistance program and proposed 
new and creative approaches for the 
years ahead. Its report provides the basis 
for the proposals which I am making 
today. 

I also have taken into account the 
valuable insights and suggestions con- 
cerning development problems which 
were contained in the Rockefeller Report 
on our Western Hemisphere policy. Many 
of the ideas and measures I am propos- 
ing in this message in fact were fore- 
shadowed by a number of policy changes 
and program innovations which I insti- 
tuted in our assistance programs in 
Latin America. 

THE PURPOSES OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 

There are three interrelated purposes 
that the U.S. should pursue through our 
foreign assistance program: promoting 
our national security by supporting the 
security of other nations; providing hu- 
manitarian relief; and furthering the 
long-run economic and social develop- 
ment of the lower income countries. 

The national security objectives of the 
U.S. cannot be pursued solely through 
defense of our territory. They require 
a successful effort by other countries 
around the world, including a number 
of lower income countries, to mobilize 
manpower and resources to defend 
themselves. They require, in some cases, 
military bases abroad, to give us the 
necessary mobility to defend ourselves 
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and to deter aggression. They sometimes 
require our financial support of friendly 
countries in exceptional situations. 

Moreover, our security assistance pro- 
grams must be formulated to achieve 
the objectives of the Nixon Doctrine, 
which I set forth at Guam last year. That 
approach calls for any country whose 
security is threatened to assume the 
primary responsibility for providing the 
manpower needed for its own defense. 
Such reliance on local initiative encour- 
ages local assumption of responsibility 
and thereby serves both the needs of 
other countries and our own national 
interest. In addition, the Nixon Doctrine 
calls for our providing assistance to such 
countries to help them assume these 
responsibilities more quickly and more 
effectively. The new International Se- 
curity Assistance Program will be de- 
voted largely to these objectives. I shall 
set forth the details of the proposed pro- 
gram when I transmit the necessary im- 
plementing legislation to the Congress 
next year. 

The humanitarian concerns of the 
American people have traditionally led 
us to provide assistance to foreign coun- 
tries for relief from natural disasters, 
to help with child care and maternal 
welfare, and to respond to the needs of 
international refugees and migrants. Our 
humanitarian assistance programs, lim- 
ited in size hmt, substantial in human 
penefits, give meaningful expression to 
these concerns. 

Both security and humanitarian as- 
sistance serve our basic national goal: 
the creation of a peaceful world. This 
interest is also served in a fundamental 
and lasting sense, by the third purpose 
of our foreign assistance: the building 
of self-reliant and productive societies 
in the lower income countries. Because 
these countries contain two-thirds of the 
world’s population, the direction which 
the development of their societies takes 
will profoundly affect the world in which 
we live. 

We must respond to the needs of these 
countries if our own country and its 
values are to remain secure. We are, of 
course, wholly responsible for solutions 
to our problems at home, and we can 
contribute only partially to solutions 
abroad. But foreign aid must be seen for 
what it is—not a burden, but an oppor- 
tunity to help others to fulfill their as- 
pirations for justice, dignity, and a better 
life. No more abroad than at home can 
peace be achieved and maintained with- 
out vigorous efforts to meet the needs 
of the less fortunate. 

The approaches I am outlining today 
provide a coherent structure for foreign 
assistance—with a logical framework 
for separate but interdependent pro- 
grams. With the cooperation of Congress, 
we must seek to identify as clearly as 
possible which of our purposes—security, 
humanitarianism, or long-term develop- 
ment of the lower income countries—to 
pursue through particular U.S. pro- 
grams. This is necessary to enable us 
to determine how much of our resources 
we wish to put into each, and to assess 
the progress of each program toward 
achieving its objectives. 

There is one point, however, that I 
cannot over-emphasize. Each program is 
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a part of the whole, and each must be 
sustained in order to pursue our national 
purpose in the world of the ’Seventies. 
It is incumbent upon us to support all 
component elements—or the total struc- 
ture will be unworkable. 

EFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE—THE 

CHANGED CONDITIONS 

The conditions that surround and in- 
fluence development assistance to lower 
income countries have dramatically 
changed since the present programs were 
established. At that time the United 
States directly provided the major por- 
tion of the world’s development assist- 
ance. This situation led to a large and 
ambitious U.S. involvement in the poli- 
cies and activities of the developing 
countries and required extensive over- 
seas missions to advise governments and 
monitor programs, Since then the in- 
ternational assistance environment has 
changed: 

First, the lower income countries have 
made impressive progress, as highlighted 
by the Commission on International De- 
velopment chaired by Lester Pearson, 
the former Prime Minister of Canada. 
They have been helped by us and by 
others, but their achievements have 
come largely through their own efforts. 
Many have scored agricultural break- 
throughs which have dramatically turn- 
ed the fear of famine into the hope of 
harvest. They have made vast gains in 
educating their children and improving 
their standards of health. The magni- 
tude of their achievement is indicated by 
the fact that the lower income countries 
taken together exceeded the economic 
growth targets of the First United Na- 
tions Development Decade. These 
achievements have brought a new con- 
fidence and self-reliance to people in 
communities throughout the world. 

With the experience that the lower 
income countries have gained in mobi- 
lizing their resources and setting their 
own development priorities, they can 
now stand at the center of the interna- 
tional development process—as they 
should, since the security and develop- 
ment which is sought is theirs. They 
clearly want to do so. Any assistance 
effort that fails to recognize these reali- 
ties cannot succeed. 

Second, other industrialized nations 
can now afford to provide major assist- 
ance to the lower income countries, and 
most are already doing so in steadily ris- 
ing amounts. 

While the United States remains the 
largest single contributor to internation- 
al development, the other industrialized 
nations combined now more than match 
our efforts. Cooperation among the in- 
dustrialized nations is essential to suc- 
cessful support for the aspirations of the 
lower income countries. New initiatives 
in such areas as trade liberalization and 
untying of aid must be carried out to- 
gether by all such countries. 

Third, international development in- 
stitutions—the World Bank group, the 
Inter-American Development Bank and 
other regional development organiza- 
tions, the United Nations Development 
Program, and other international agen- 
cies—now possess a capability to blend 
the initiatives of the lower income coun- 
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tries and the responses of the industrial- 
ized nations. They have made effective 
use of the resources which we and others 
have provided. A truly international 
donor community is emerging, with ac- 
cepted rules and procedures for respond- 
ing to the initiatives of the lower income 
countries. The international institutions 
are now in a position to accelerate fur- 
ther a truly international development 
effort. 

Fourth, the progress made by lower 
income countries has brought them a 
new capability to sell abroad, to bor- 
row from private sources, and to utilize 
private investment efficiently. As a re- 
sult, a fully effective development effort 
should encompass much more than gov- 
ernment assistance programs if it is to 
make its full potential contribution to 
the well-being of the people of the de- 
veloping nations. We have come to value 
the constructive role that the private 
sector can play in channeling productive 
investments that will stimulate growth. 
We now understand the critical impor- 
tance of enlightened trade policies that 
take account of the special needs of the 
developing countries in providing access 
for their exports to the industrialized 
nations. 

EFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE—THE 

PROGRAM FOR REFORM 

To meet these changed international 
conditions, I propose a program for re- 
form in three key areas: to support an 
expanded role for the international as- 
sistance institutions; to reshape our bi- 
lateral programs; and to harness all 
assistance-related policies to improve the 
effectiveness of our total development 
effort. 

My program for reform is a reaffirma- 
tion of the commitment of the United 
States to support the international de- 
velopment process, and I urge the Con- 
gress to join me in fulfilling that com- 
mitment. We want to help other coun- 
tries raise their standards of living. We 
want to use our aid where it can make a 
difference. To achieve these goals we will 
respond positively to sound proposals 
which effectively support the programs 
of the lower income countries to develop 
their material and human resources and 
institutions to enable their citizens to 
share more fully in the benefits of world- 
wide technological and economic ad- 
vance. 

1. EXPANDING THE ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

International institutions can and 
should play a major creative role both 
in the funding of development assistance 
and providing a policy framework 
through which aid is provided. 

Such a multilateral approach will en- 
gage the entire international community 
in the development effort, assuring that 
each country does its share and that the 
efforts of each become part of a system- 
atic and effective total effort. I have full 
confidence that these international insti- 
tutions have the capability to carry out 
their expanding responsibilities. 

—I propose that the United States 
channel an increasing share of its 
development assistance through 
multilateral institutions as rapidly 
as practicable. 
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We have already taken the first steps 
in this direction. The Congress is cur- 
rently considering my proposals for a $1.8 
billion multi-year U.S. contribution to the 
Inter-American Development Bank and 
a $100 million contribution over three 
years to the Asian Development Bank. 
These two requests together with au- 
thorizations for increases in our sub- 
scriptions to the World Bank and Inter- 
national Monetary Fund are critical to 
our new assistance approach. 

Moreover, I am pleased to note the 
recent statement by the World Bank 
that there is widespread agreement 
among donor countries to replenish the 
funds of the International Development 
Association at an annual rate of $800 
million for the next three years, begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1972. I shall propose 
that the Congress, at its next session, au- 
thorize the $320 million annual US. 
share which such a replenishment would 
require. 

—In order to promote the eventual de- 
velopment of a truly international 
system of assistance, I propose that 
our remaining bilateral development 
assistance be coordinated wherever 
feasible with the bilateral assistance 
of other donor countries, through 
consortia and consultative groups 
under the leadership of these inter- 
national institutions, These institu- 
tions and groups like the CIAP in 
Latin America will provide leader- 
ship in the development process and 
work out programs and performance 
standards with the lower income 
countries themselves. 

Moving in this direction holds the 
promise of building better relations be- 
tween borrowing and lending countries 
by reducing the political frictions that 
arise from reliance on bilateral contacts 
in the most sensitive affairs of nation- 
states. It will enhance the effectiveness 
of the world development effort by pro- 
viding for a pooling of resources, knowl- 
edge, and expertise for solving develop- 
ment problems which no single country 
can muster. 

2. RESHAPING OUR BILATERAL PROGRAMS 


If these worldwide initiatives are to be 
fully effective, we must also refashion 
and revitalize our own institutions to as- 
sure that they are making their maxi- 
mum contribution within a truly inter- 
national development system. This will 
be neither an easy nor quickly accom- 
plished task; it calls for thorough prep- 
aration, and an orderly transition. It is 
essential to undertake this task if our 
programs are to reflect the conditions of 
the Seventies. 

The administration of bilateral assist- 
ance programs is complex and demand- 
ing. New institutions are needed so that 
we can directly focus on our particular 
objectives more effectively. 

U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 

—I shall propose establishment of a 

U.S. International Development In- 
stitute, which will bring U.S. science 
and technology to bear on the prob- 
lems of development. 

The Institute will fill a major gap in 
the international development network. 
It will match our vast talents in science 
and technology with institutions and 
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problems abroad. Research has created 
the basis for the Green Revolution—the 
major breakthrough in agricultural pro- 
duction—but continued progress in the 
1970’s will require the lower income coun- 
tries to deal with more, and more com- 
plex, problems. The Institute will con- 
centrate on selected areas and focus 
U.S. technology on critical problems. 
This requires flexibility, imagination and 
a minimum of red tape. If we can pro- 
vide this Institute with the operational 
flexibility enjoyed by our private founda- 
tions, we can make a major contribution 
to the lower income countries at modest 
expense. 

An Institute, so organized, could 

—Concentrate U.S. scientific and 
technological talent on the problems 
of development. 

—Help to develop research competence 
in the lower income countries them- 
selves. 

—Help develop institutional compe- 
tence of governments to plan and 
manage their own development 
programs. 

—Support expanded research pro- 
grams in population. 

—Help finance the programs of U.S.- 
sponsored schools, hospitals and 
other institutions abroad. 

—Carry out a cooperative program of 
technical exchange and reimbursa- 
ble technical services with those de- 
veloping countries that do not re- 
quire financial assistance. 

—Cooperate in social development and 
training programs. 

—Administer our technical assistance 
programs. 

—Permit greater reliance on private 
organizations and researchers, 

Given the long-term nature of the re- 

search operation and the need to attract 
top people on a career basis, the Institute 
should be established as a permanent 
Federal agency. To provide the necessary 
financial continuity, I propose that Con- 
gress provide it with a multi-year appro- 
priation authorization. 

U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


—I shall propose establishment of a 
U.S. International Development 
Corporation to administer our bi- 
lateral lending program. It will en- 
able us to deal with the developing 
nations on a mature and business- 
like basis. 

This Development Corporation will ex- 
amine projects and programs in terms of 
their effectiveness in contributing to the 
international development process. It 
will rely strongly on the international in- 
stitutions to provide the framework in 
which to consider individual loans and 
will participate in the growing number 
of international consortia and consulta- 
tive groups which channel assistance to 
individual lower income countries. It 
should have financial stability through a 
multi-year appropriation authorization 
and authority to provide loans with dif- 
fering maturities and differing interest 
rates, tailored to the requirements of in- 
dividual borrowers. The Corporation 
would also have limited authority to pro- 
vide grant financed technical assistance 
for projects closely related to its lend- 
ing operations. 
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Both the Institute and the Corporation 
will be subject to normal executive and 
legislative review, relating their per- 
formance directly to their objectives. 

Both these new institutions involve a 
fundamental change from our existing 
programs. As I have emphasized, the de- 
tailed plans and the complete transition 
will take time. In the interim, I am di- 
recting the administrators of our present 
development programs to take steps to 
conform these programs, as much as pos- 
sible, to the new concepts and approaches 
I have outlined. For example, our pro- 
gram planning for consortia will be based 
more on analysis and general guidance 
developed in country studies prepared by 
the World Bank and other international 
institutions. Greater utilization of inter- 
national institutions will permit us to 
reduce the number of government per- 
sonnel attached to our assistance pro- 
grams particularly overseas and make 
major changes in our present method of 
operation. 

OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


—I am submitting to the Senate my 
nominations for the members of the 
Board of the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation, which I pro- 
posed a year ago to promote the role 
of the private sector in development 
and which the Congress approved. 

I expect this institution to be an im- 
portant component of our new bilateral 
assistance program. The most important 
efforts of this new agency will be opera- 
tion of the investment insurance and 
guaranty program and a strengthened 
program for assisting U.S. firms to 
undertake constructive investment in de- 
veloping countries. 

INTER-AMERICAN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 

—A few weeks ago I submitted to the 
Senate my nominations for the 
members of the Board of Directors 
of the Inter-American Social Devel- 
opment Institute, which was author- 
ized by the Congress in the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1969. 

This Institute will provide grant sup- 
port for innovative social development 
programs in Latin America undertaken 
primarily by private non-profit organi- 
zations, and will be aimed at bringing 
the dynamism of U.S. and Latin Amer- 
ican private groups to bear on develop- 
ment problems and at broadening the 
participation of individuals in the devel- 
opment process. 

The keynote of the new approach to 
our bilateral programs will be effective- 
ness: We will ask whether a program or 
individual loan will work before we de- 
cide to pursue it—and we will expect the 
international institutions through which 
we channel funds to do so as well. We will 
concentrate our activities in sectors in 
which we can make a significant contri- 
bution and in areas where long-term 
development is of special interest to the 
United States. 

This Administration has been under- 
taking for some time a full review of all 
of our foreign economic policies. Those 
policies, including our new foreign aid 
policy and programs, must be closely re- 
lated and mutually supporting. There- 
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fore, I intend shortly to establish a new 
mechanism which will plan and coordi- 
nate all of our foreign economic policies, 
including our various foreign assistance 
programs, to assure that they are all 
effectively related. 

3. PROMOTING EFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH IMPROVED ECONOMIC POLICIES 

In addition to a new emphasis on the 
role of international institutions and a 
new shape to our bilateral programs, I 
propose initiatives that will enhance the 
public and private sector contribution 
to the development process. 

—To open further the benefits of trade 
to the lower income countries, I have 
proposed that the international 
community initiate a system of tariff 
preferences for the exports of man- 
ufactured and selected primary 
products of the lower income coun- 
tries in the markets of all of the 
industrialized countries. 

The lower income countries must ex- 
pand their exports to be able to afford 
the imports needed to promote their de- 
velopment efforts, and to lessen their 
need for concessional foreign assistance. 

Market growth for most of the primary 
commodities which have traditionally 
been their major sources of export earn- 
ings is insufficient to enable them to 
meet these needs. I will submit legisla- 
tion to the Congress recommending that 
we eliminate duties on a wide range 
of manufactured products purchased 
from the lower income countries. We will 
move ahead with this approach as soon 
as we achieve agreement with the other 
industrialized countries to join us with 
comparable efforts. 

—I propose steps to expand the con- 
structive role of private investment 
in the development process. 

In order to eliminate the present tying 
restrictions on procurement which hinder 
our investment guarantee program, I am 
now directing that coverage under the 
extended risk guarantee program be ex- 
tended to funds used in purchasing goods 
and services abroad. This will enhance 
our support of U.S. private investment 
in the lower income countries. In addi- 
tion, we support early inauguration of 
an International Investment Insurance 
Agency, under the auspices of the World 
Bank, to provide multilateral—and 
thereby more effective—guarantees 
against expropriations and other political 
risks for foreign investments. We also 
support an increase in the scope of op- 
erations and resources of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, to further 
promote the role of the private sector— 
particularly within the lower income 
countries themselves—in the interna- 
tional development process. 

—I propose that all donor countries 
end the requirement that foreign aid 
be used to purchase goods and serv- 
ices produced in the nation provid- 
ing the aid. 

Because recipients are not free to 
choose among competing nations, the 
value of the aid they receive is reduced 
significantly. These strings to our aid 
lower its purchasing power, and weaken 
our own objectives of promoting devel- 
opment. Aid with such strings can create 
needless political friction. 
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Complete untying of aid is a step that 
must be taken in concert with other na- 
tions and we have begun talks to that 
end with the other members of the De- 
velopment Assistance Committee of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. In the expectation 
that negotiations will soon be completed 
successfully, I have decided to permit 
procurement now in the lower income 
countries under the U.S. bilateral lend- 
ing program—an expansion of the initial 
step I took with our Latin American 
neighbors. In addition to improving the 
quality of our assistance, this should ex- 
pand trade among the lower income 
countries, an important objective in its 
own right. 

—I propose that the United States 
place strong emphasis on what the 
Peterson Task Force called “the spe- 
cial problem of population.” 

The initiative in this area rests with 
each individual] country, and ultimately 
with each family. But the time has come 
for the international community to come 
to grips with the world population prob- 
lem with a sense of urgency. I am grati- 
fied at the progress being made by the 
new United Nations Fund for Popula- 
tion Activities and propose that it under- 
take a study of world needs and possible 
steps to deal with them. In order to co- 
operate fully in support of this inter- 
national effort, the proposed U.S. Inter- 
national Development Institute should 
focus the energy and expertise of this 
country on new and more effective meas- 
ures for dealing with the problem of pop- 
ulation. 

—TI also believe that the United States 

should work with others to deal ef- 
racy with the debt service prob- 
em. 

The successful growth of the past has 
been financed in part through external 
borrowings, from private as well as gov- 
ernment sources which the borrowers are 
obligated to repay. Furthermore, a por- 
tion of their borrowed resources have 
gone to build roads, schools and hospitals 
which are essential requirements of a de- 
veloping Nation but which do not directly 
generate foreign exchange. The debt in- 
curred has heavily mortgaged the future 
export earnings of a number of lower 
income countries, restricting their ability 
to pay for further development. 

This problem calls for responsibility 
on the part of the lower income coun- 
tries, cooperation on the part of the lend- 
ers, and leadership by the international 
institutions which must take responsi- 
bility for analyzing debt problems and 
working closely with the creditors in ar- 
ranging and carrying through measures 
to meet them. The United States will 
play its role in such a cooperative effort. 

THE FUNDING OF DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 

International development is a long- 
term process. Our institutions—like the 
multilateral lending institutions—should 
have an assured source of long-term 
funding. Foreign assistance involves the 
activities of many nations and the sus- 
tained support of many programs. Sud- 
den and drastic disruptions in the flow 
of aid are harmful both to our long-term 
development goals and to the effective 
administration of our programs. 
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In the past this country has shown its 
willingness and determination to provide 
its share. I confirm that determination 
and ask the Congress and the American 
people to assume those responsibilities 
which flow from our commitment to sup- 
port the development process, 

I agree with the conclusion of the 
Peterson Task Force that the downward 
trend of U.S. contributions to the devel- 
opment process should be reversed. I also 
agree with the Peterson Report that the 
level of foreign assistance “is only one 
side of the coin. The other side is a con- 
vincing determination that these re- 
sources can and will be used effectively.” 

A determination of the appropriate 
level of U.S. assistance in any one year 
will depend on a continuing assessment 
of the needs and performance of individ- 
ual developing countries, as well as our 
own funding ability. It must also be in- 
fluenced by a further definition of the 
proposals which I am outlining in this 
message, the responses of other donors 
and the performance of the international 
institutions. 

As a long-run contribution to the 
funding of development, the U.S. will 
seek the utilization of revenues derived 
from the economic resources of the sea- 
bed for development assistance to lower 
income countries. I have recently pro- 
posed that all nations enter into a treaty 
to establish an international regime for 
the exploitation of these vast resources, 
and that royalties derived therefrom be 
utilized principally for providing eco- 
nomic assistance to developing countries 
participating in the treaty. 

s = a vw $ 

Foreign assistance has not been the 
specific interest of one party or the par- 
ticular concern of a single Administra- 
tion. Each President, since the end of 
World War II, has recognized the great 
challenges and opportunities in partici- 
pating with other nations to build a bet- 
ter world from which we all can benefit. 
Members of both political parties in the 
Congress and individuals throughout the 
nation have provided their support. 

The U.S. role in international develop- 
ment assistance reflects the vision we 
have of ourselves as a society and our 
hope for a peaceful world. Our interest 
in long-term development must be viewed 
in the context of its contribution to our 
own security. Economic development will 
not by itself guarantee the political sta- 
bility which all countries seek, certainly 
notin the short run, but political stability 
is unlikely to occur without sound eco- 
nomic development. 

The reforms that I propose today 
would turn our assistance programs into 
a far more successful investment in the 
future of mankind—an investment made 
with the combination of realism and 
idealism that marks the character of the 
American people. It will enable us to en- 
ter the Seventies with programs that can 
cope with the realities of the present and 
are flexible enough to respond to the 
needs of tomorrow. I ask the Congress 
and the American people to join me in 
making this investment. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WEITE House, September 15, 1970. 
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REPORT OF THE ATLANTIC-PACIFIC 
INTEROCEANIC CANAL STUDY 
COMMISSION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr, ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting the sixth annual 
report of the Atlantic-Pacific Interoce- 
anic Canal Study Commission covering 
its activities through June 30, 1970. 

The Commission is now developing its 
final report for submission on or before 
December 1, 1970, and only a brief letter 
report is forwarded at this time in con- 
formance with the provisions of Public 
Law 88-609, as amended. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, September 15, 1970. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN) laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States sub- 
mitting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXEC- 
UTIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following communication and letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1971, 
FOR DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION (S. 
Doc. No. 91-104) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1971, 
in the amount of $35,000,000 (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON FISCAL YEAR 1971 OUTLAY 
LIMITATION 

A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on fiscal year 1971 outlay 
limitation, as of July 31, 1970 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT, STOCKPILE 
REPORT 


A letter from the Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
statistical supplement, Stockpile Report, for 
the period ended June 30, 1970 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

AMENDMENT OF ACT CREATING THE SAINT 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT CORPORA- 
TION 
A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 

tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to amend the Act creating the Saint 

Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 

to terminate the accrual and payment of in- 

terest on the obligations of the Corporation, 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Commerce. 
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NOTICE OF CONTINUATION OF SEGREGATION OF 
PUBLIC LANDS CLASSIFIED FOR TRANSFER OUT 
or FEDERAL OWNERSHIP 


A letter from the State Director, Nevada, 
Bureau of Land Management, Department 
of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a Notice of Continuation of Segregation 
of Public Lands Classified for Transfer Out 
of Federal Ownership, published in the Fed- 
eral Register on September 10, 1970 (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED IMMEDIATE RETIREMENT OF 
CERTAIN FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
permit immediate retirement of certain Fed- 
eral employees (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


PROTECTION OF PERSONS AND PROPERTY ABOARD 
UNITED STATES AIR CARRIER AIRCRAFT 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide for the protection of per- 
sons and property aboard United States air 
carrier aircraft, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a communication at 
the desk from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation on the protection of persons 
and property aboard U.S. air carrier air- 
craft be jointly referred to the Commit- 
tees on Finance and Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CraANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


PETITION 


A petition was laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) : 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of Elizabeth, N.J., praying for the enactment 
and enforcement of legislation designed to 
prevent hijacking of planes; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

John A. Hannah, of Michigan, John Rich- 
ardson, Jr., of Virginia, Augustin S. Hart, 
Jr., of Illinois, George Cabot Lodge, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Charles A. Meyer, of Penn- 
Sylvania, to be members of the Board of 
Directors of the Inter-American Social De- 
velopment Institute; 

William B. Buffum, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extracrdinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of Lebanon; 

John N. Irwin I, of New York, to be Under 
Secretary of State; 

Charles W, Yost, of New York, Christopher 
H. Phillips, of New York, Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senator from the State of New York, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, U.S. Senator from the State 
of Rhode Island, and Glenn A. Olds, of New 
York, to be representatives of the United 
States of America to the 25th session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations; 
and 

Seymour M. Finger, of New York, Helen 
G. Edmonds, of North Carolina, Richard H. 
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Gimer, of Virginia, and Aloysius A. Mazewski, 
of Illinois, to be alternate representatives of 
the United Nations. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 4345. A bill to adjust the amounts of 
retirement income for which a tax credit is 
allowable under the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 in order to provide benefits there- 
under comparable with tax benefits accorded 
social security recipients; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Wriurams of New 
Jersey when he introduced the bill appear 
below under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 4346. A bill for the relief of Geoffrey 
Ernest Cornell; and 

S. 4347. A bill for the relief of Bruce Garry 
King; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. 4345—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
UPDATING THE RETIREMENT IN- 
COME CREDIT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to update the retirement 
income credit for Government annui- 
tants. 

Today, there are many retired teach- 
ers, policemen, firemen, Federal annui- 
tants, and others who have little or no 
social security benefits, but receive re- 
tirement income from public or private 
pension plans. These individuals depend 
upon the retirement incomec redit for 
comparable tax treatment as social se- 
curity beneficiaries. 

Social security benefits are, of course, 
exempt from Federal income tax. Gov- 
ernment annuitants receive substantially 
equivalent tax treatment by being able 
to claim a 15-percent credit on their 
taxable retirement income—pensions, 
annuities, rents, interest, and dividends. 

Under present law, the credit is 15 per- 
cent of the following: 

First. An individual’s retirement in- 
come or $1,524—$2,286 for a married 
couple—whichever is lower. 

Second. Minus— 

Social security or railroad retirement 
benefits, and 

Certain amounts of earned income, de- 
pending upon the retiree’s age and the 
extent of his earnings. 

However, the maximum amount for 
computing the credit has not been up- 
dated since 1962. 

During this period there have been 
three badly needed social security in- 
creases enacted into law. With the 15- 
percent raise passed last December, the 
maximum annual social security benefits 
are now $2,278 for a single person and 
$3,417 for a married couple. 

Yet, the retirement income credit has 
not been revised for 8 long years, al- 
though many elderly taxpayers are in 
great need of tax relief. 

As a result, the credit no longer pro- 
vides equivalent tax relief for Govern- 
ment pensioners or retirees forced to 
live primarily on investment income. 
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Equity in our tax system presents a 
very compelling reason to place these 
taxpayers on a par with recipients of 
social security benefits. 

My bill—which is enthusiastically 
supported by the National Retired 
Teachers Association-American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons and the National 
Association of Retired Civil Employees— 
would help to correct this long-standing 
inequity in our tax structure. 

First, the bill would raise the present 
maximum amount for computing the 
credit from $1,524 to $2,278, the maxi- 
mum benefit payable to an individual 
under the Social Security Act. In enact- 
ing the retirement income credit in 1954, 
it was the intent of Congress “to con- 
form the tax treatment of all individuals 
to those who now receive tax exempt 
social security benefits.” This clear ex- 
pression of congressional intent should, I 
believe, be implemented. 

Second, the maximum amount for 
computing the credit would be adjusted 
automatically with increases in social 
security benefits. This is essential to pre- 
vent long delays in keeping the credit 
current for persons living on limited, 
fixed incomes. 

Under existing law, the maximum in- 
come credit is $229—$1,524 multiplied by 
15 percent. My bill would raise this max- 
imum credit to $342—$2,278 multiplied 
by 15 percent—an additional tax savings 
of $113 for the overburdened elderly tax- 
payer. 

For a married couple, my bill would 
raise the maximum credit from $343— 
$2,286 x 15 percent to $513—$3,417 X 15 
percent—$170 more than is allowed now. 

In 1967 about one out of every four 
returns filed by elderly taxpayers— 
1,617,000 returns—claimed the retire- 
ment income credit. This resulted in a 
tax savings of nearly $171 million for 
older Americans. 

In my own State of New Jersey, it is 
estimated that about 64,000 returns filed 
by senior citizens took the retirement 
income credit—resulting in about $7 
million in tax relief. 

But, these individuals—desperately in 
need of tax relief in many instances—are 
losing precious tax dollars because the 
credit has not been updated. 

Enactment of this measure will help to 
restore fairness in our tax law and to 
place Government annuitants on a sub- 
stantially equivalent basis with persons 
receiving social security benefits. 

But, there is also an administrative 
matter that merits immediate attention. 
This deals with the intricacies in com- 
puting the retirement income credit, 
which requires an entire separate sched- 
ule with accompanying instructions on 
the back page to complete. 

It is estimated that perhaps one-third 
of those eligible for the credit may not 
be claiming it because of its complexity 
and numerous form transfers. 

Moreover, a recent study of Federal 
retirees revealed that 75 percent re- 
ported their annuities inaccurately. It is 
quite apparent that most of them were 
not attempting to cheat the Govern- 
ment, since two-thirds of those reporting 
inaccurately paid too much in taxes. 
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The retirement income credit in the 
Internal Revenue Code is undoubtedly a 
complicated provision. But, a number of 
steps could be taken to simplify schedule 
R and to avoid unnecessary form trans- 
fers which completely bewilder many 
unsuspecting elderly taxpayers and con- 
fuse them beyond recognition, 

At the Senate Committee on Aging’s 
hearing on “Income Tax Overpayment by 
the Elderly,” several concrete recom- 
mendations were offered by tax experts 
to simplify the computation of the credit. 

Recently the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue called a meeting with some 
of these witnesses to discuss these meas- 
ures and other proposals for providing 
additional tax assistance for older 
Americans. This conference was a con- 
structive step forward in seeking solu- 
tions for greater simplicity in preparing 
tax returns. And, it is my sincere hope 
that this meeting will lead to the adop- 
tion of measures to make tax prepara- 
tion easier for older taxpayers. 

Mr. President, I might also add that 
the Senate Committee on Aging, of which 
I am chairman, plans to issue a report 
in the near future to recommend several 
proposals to simplify the gobbledygook 
presently required. 

Because the Committee’s jurisdiction 
is limited to problems affecting the 
elderly, the scope of the report will nec- 
essarily be confined to the aged. This 
report, however, will be of importance to 
all age groups, since tax issues usually 
apply with equal force to the young as 
well as the old. 

With this two prong approach in my 
bill and the recommendations from the 
Committee on Aging’s hearing, we can 
achieve two crucial objectives: 

First, our tax system can be made more 
equitable for elderly retirees. 

Second, we can make tax preparation 
more readily understandable and work- 
able for the aged and other age groups. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4345) to adjust the 
amounts of retirement income for which 
a tax credit is allowable under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 in order to 
provide benefits thereunder comparable 
with tax benefits accorded social se- 
curity recipients, introduced by Mr. 
Witiiams of New Jersey, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4345 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 37 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to retirement income credit) 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$1,524” in subsection 
(da) and inserting in lieu thereof “$2,278”; 

(2) by striking out “$2,286” in subsection 
(i) (2) (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 


“83,417”; and 
(3) by redesignating subsection (j) as (K), 
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and by inserting after subsection (i) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(j) Annual Adjustments of Limitations.— 

“(1) Certification by Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare.—Before the begin- 
ning of each calendar year (beginning with 
1971), the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall certify to the Secretary or 
his delegate the largest old-age insurance 
benefit that could be payable for any month 
during such year under title II of the Social 
Security Act to any individual who, in such 
year, attained age 65 and first became en- 
titled to monthly insurance benefits under 
such title. 

“(2) Substitution of limitations.—for tax- 
able years beginning within the calendar 
year 1971 and each calendar year there- 
after— 

“(A) subsection (d) shall be applied by 
substituting, for the $2,278 amount contained 
therein, the amount certified under para- 
graph (1) for such calendar year; and 

“(B) subsection (i) (2) (B) shall be ap- 
plied by substituting, for the $3,417 amount 
contained therein, one and one-half times 
the amount certified under paragraph (1) for 
such calendar year.” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable year beginning 
after December 31, 1970. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
S. 1812 


At the request of the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1812, to 
amend title XVIII of the Social Security 
Act so as to include chiropractor’s serv- 
ices among the benefits provided by the 
insurance program established by part 
B of such title. 

s. 3650 

At the request of the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3650, to amend 
section 837 of title 18, United States 
Code, to strengthen the laws concerning 
illegal use, transportation, or possession 
of explosives and the penalties with re- 
spect thereto, and for other purposes. 

S. 4344 


At the request of the Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston), the Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. Sponc) was added as 
a cosponsor of S. 4344, to amend the act 
of August 24, 1966, relating to the care 
of animals used for purposes of research, 
experimentation, exhibition, or held for 
sale as pets. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 461—SUB- 
MISSION OF A RESOLUTION AU- 
THORIZING THE PRINTING OF AD- 
DITIONAL COPIES OF PART 24 OF 
HEARINGS ENTITLED “RIOTS, 
CIVIL AND CRIMINAL DISORDERS” 


Mr. McCLELLAN submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 461) authorizing the print- 
ing for the use of the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations of additional copies 
of part 24 of its hearings entitled “Riots, 
Civil and Criminal Disorders,” which was 
considered and agreed to. 

(The remarks of Mr. McCLELLAN when 
he submitted the resolution appear later 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
RESOLUTION 


SENATE RESOLUTION 455 


At the request of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER), the 


Senator from Illinois (Mr, SMITH) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 455, designating January 22 as 
Ukranian Independence Day. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1970—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 903 


Mr. SPARKMAN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 17550) to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide increases in bene- 
fits, to improve computation methods, 
and to raise the earnings base under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance system, to make improvements in 
the medicare, medicaid, and maternal 
and child health programs with emphasis 
upon improvements in the operating 
effectiveness of such programs, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 904 


Mr. PERCY submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 17550, supra, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 
OF SENATORS 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO 
AMERICA? 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, in a 
recent editorial, Mr. John S. Knight, 
editorial chairman of the Knight News- 
papers and one of the Nation’s most 
distinguished editors, raised some 
sobering questions about the apparent 
course of our Republic. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ed- 
itorial, published in the Detroit Free 
Press of Sunday, September 13, 1970, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

ENEMIES WITHIN THREATEN OUR 
CHERISHED TRADITIONS 
(By John S. Knight) 

What has happened to America? 

Why, in our madness, do we turn to riots 
and destruction, to contempt for revered 
institutions which made the American 
dream possible, to nostrums instead of 
cures for our economic ills, to sleazy, cheap 
political devices rather than exercising at 
least a modicum of statesmanship? 

Are we indeed a part of the world revo- 
lution which seeks only to destroy while 
parading under the banners of democracy, 
Marxist style? 

Why are Americans, who enjoy greater 
freedoms under our Constitution than are 
permitted anywhere else in the world, be- 
rating “the system” which makes these pre- 
cious liberties possible? 

How long must we permit a small band 
of revolutionaries to disrupt our colleges 
and universities, to bomb government re- 
search centers, kill innocent people and 
ruin the careers of devoted scientists? 
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What kind of a country do we live in 
where the flouting of law has become a na- 
tional pastime, where a law Officer auto- 
matically becomes a “pig,” an object of de- 
rision and attack by an untutored, undis- 
ciplined and unprincipled rabble? 

Where, indeed, are our leaders, the par- 
ents of our youth, the educators and the 
great body of law-abiding, responsible citi- 
zens? 

Are the leaders too politically oriented, 
too concerned with their personal ambi- 
tions to stand up and be counted? 

Have the educators become so supine, so 
dependent upon government grants or so 
cowardly that they stand meekly by while 
their institutions of learning are defiled and 
brought to heel by roving bands of pro- 
fessional anarchists? 

Must we yield to the sophistry that the 
right of dissent—as stated so forthrightly in 
Article I of the Bill of Rights—can be taken 
as license by those willful violators of the 
law who cannot distinguish between dissent 
and disobedience? 

Ironically, the destroyers who abuse our 
constitutional liberties would find them- 
selves prisoners of the Marxist police state 
of the authoritarian world to which they 
give such frenetic devotion. 

The greatest of all government docu- 
ments—the United States Constitution— 
provides ample safeguards against tyranny 
and injustice. 

Yet the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions has drafted a new con- 
stitution for the United States that would 
concentrate all authority in the national 
government, strengthen the presidency, 
weaken the national judiciary and create 
new branches of government to oversee plan- 
ning, elections, and economic regulations. 

Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, 79-year-old former 
member of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s “brain 
trust” and author of the document, observes 
that cherished traditions and institutions 
which no longer serve the needs of modern 
society must be pulled down as “impedi- 
ments to progress.” 

Along with the Black Panthers, who have 
also put together a new constitution, Dr. 
Tugwell typifies the fuzzy and radical left 
who would tear apart our system of govern- 
ment while offering the absolute authority of 
statism in its place. 

These are the true revolutionaries—along 
with socialists in the teaching profession— 
who are more to be feared than college youth 
expressing their frustrations on the campus. 

Yes, our young people are being taught 
that there is something inherently evil about 
the capitalistic system, that its rewards for 
the industrious and thrifty segments of our 
society are unfair, that a “people's capital- 
ism” would somehow solve all of our prob- 
lems. 

Why is it, Americans, that we of the 
world’s most affluent society now wish to 
embrace the fatuous economic doctrines 
which have failed so miserably wherever 
they have been tried? 

Are we like the lemmings who migrate at 
intervals to their own destruction? 

Where were our statesmen when Congress 
fueled the fires of inflation by passing a 
“tax reform measure” which insured a huge 
deficit? 

Can you tell us please, why such respon- 
sible black leaders as Whitney Young and 
Roy Wilkins constantly criticize the total 
community for the excesses of young blacks 
while making no substantial contribution 
of their own in the direction of restraint? 

Does it bug you that elementary school 
teachers once dedicated to character build- 
ing are now setting a sorry example for our 
youth with their union-directed strikes on 
the eve of a new school year? 

Or that labor's power monopoly is able 
to cripple the economy by making a farce 
of collective bargaining? 
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Can these distortions of an orderly so- 
ciety be attributed solely to the war in In- 
dochina? Or is the current unrest sympto- 
matic of a world society in revolution? 

Whatever the cause, this is a time for the 
rededication of all Americans to the proposi- 
tion, as stated in the Preamble of the Con- 
stitution, that this nation was conceived 
to “form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

These were the wise and profound thoughts 
of our Founding Fathers. 

That we have strayed so far from the 
paths of righteousness is a serious indict- 
ment of the weaknesses of man who in the 
almost 200 years of our Republic now finds 
himself for the first time seemingly incapa- 
ble of constructive self-government. 

For our enemies within would destroy the 
union, make a mockery of justice, insure 
domestic anarchy, gut the national defense, 
disregard the general welfare and repress 
the blessings of liberty. 

This is what is happening to America, 
known in happier days as the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
TYDINGS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typrnas) has been one of the lead- 
ing advocates for major reform in social 
security and medicare during his 6 years 
in the Senate. 

Recently he joined me in proposing 
comprehensive improvements in these 
essential, but still imperfect, programs. 

His outstanding leadership and support 
are needed because the elderly are ex- 
periencing a retirement income crisis 
which is worsening, rather than im- 
proving. 

Today, elderly persons are twice as 
likely to be poor as compared to younger 
persons. One out of every four persons 
65 and older—in contrast to one in nine 
for younger individuals—now lives in 
poverty. 

Moreover, older Americans are falling 
further and further behind in terms of 
economic well-being. They comprise 10 
percent of our population, but nearly 20 
percent of the Nation’s poverty popula- 
tion. In 1968 they were 18 percent of the 
total number of persons in poverty. 

More important, census statistics for 
1969 reveal that the aggregate number of 
elderly persons living in poverty has 
actually increased by 157,000 since 1968— 
from 4,630,000 to 4,787,000. In sharp con- 
trast, the number of younger persons 
who would be considered poor declined 
by 1,257,000. 

These figures clearly show that piece- 
meal, stop-gap social security measures 
are just not going to work. 

In a recent speech before a group of 
senior citizens in Washington, the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. TypIncs) aptly 
stated the compelling reasons for imme- 
diate and far-reaching action on several 
fronts to modernize social security and 
medicare. 

Mr. President, I commend this excel- 
lent statement to the Senate and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOSEPH D. TypDINGS 


This opportunity for us to meet together 
today is particularly timely. For right now 
the Senate is considering a number of 
amendments to the Social Security Act which 
are of enormous importance to retired Mary- 
landers. 

I don’t have to tell you that social security 
benefits are still too low. With the inflation 
we've been having, you simply cannot live 
decently in Maryland on $75 or $100 a 
month. 

Last year, despite opposition from the ad- 
ministration, we were successful in raising 
social security benefits 15 percent. But they 
need to be raised again. 

In May, the House of Representatives voted 
to increase social security benefits another 5 
percent beginning this January. However, the 
cost-of-living has gone up 6 percent in the 
last year. So a 5 percent increase won't even 
make-up for the buying power your social 
security check will have lost during 1970. 

I think we can and must do better for our 
senior citizens. 

Therefore, I have cosponsored an amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act which would 
raise benefits 10 percent in January instead 
of 5 percent, and then raise them an addi- 
tional 20 percent the following year. After 
the 20 percent increase, benefits would auto- 
matically go up as the cost-of-living went up. 

In addition, this amendment would: 

Raise the minimum monthly social secu- 
rity payment for a single person from the 
present level of $64 to $90 by this January, 
and then to $120 by the following January. 

Extend medicare to cover the cost of 
out-of-hospital prescription drugs. 

And eliminate the $127 a year premium 
cost for part B of medicare and make it 
free, 

Taken together, these improvements in 
social security benefits and medicare are a 
big step toward providing retired Americans 
with the real economic security they so 
richly deserve. And I promise you this: I 
will do everything in my power to see that 
this amendment is passed by the Congress 
this fall. 

In addition, today I introduced two amend- 
ments to the social security legislation now 
before the Senate to help solve certain 
problems which I know many older Mary- 
landers face. 

My first amendment would provide home- 
owners over 65 years old with property tax 
relief of up to $300 a year. Many retired 
homeowners in Maryland and across the 
Nation are being forced to sell their homes 
because they cannot afford to pay the prop- 
erty taxes on them. 

By giving these hardpressed homeowners a 
Federal tax credit to offset excessive property 
taxes, my amendment would help these re- 
tired Marylanders keep their homes. 

Retirees who rent their homes or apart- 
ments would also be eligible for the same 
relief by assuming that 25 percent of their 
rental payments represent property taxes. 

My second amendment would provide Fed- 
eral grants to colleges and universities to 
train qualified nursing home administra- 
tors. With the number of retired Americans 
living in nursing homes expected to double 
to two million by 1975, dramatic action is 
required to ensure enough qualified admin- 
istrators to provide top patient care. 

This amendment will see to it that this 
critical need is met. 

In my opinion, the generation that has 
played the most important role in the de- 
velopment of this country into the greatest 
nation in the world is your generation. 

For it was your generation that guided this 
nation victoriously through two terrible 
world wars. 
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It was your generation whose sweat and 
toil built America into the greatest indus- 
trial power in the world. 

And it was your generation whose years of 
backbreaking work and sacrifice created the 
affluence and high standards of living that 
younger Americans enjoy today. 

As a result, each of you has earned—I re- 
peat earned: 

The right to a decent income. 

The right to full economic security free 
from worries about how the next grocery or 
medical bill is going to be paid. 

The right to good health care. 

And the right to self-respect and an es- 
teemed place in the community, 

During my six years in the Senate, we 
have won some important battles in the 
struggle to secure these rights. But as you 
and I both know, the fight isn’t over yet. 

However, this I promise: as long as I am 
a member of the United States Senate, I shall 
continue to push forward until the fight to 
give retired Americans the rights they de- 
serve is fully won. 


THE PRESIDENT’S AID 
MESSAGE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, new and 
rapidly changing needs among nations 
call for new and realistic approaches. 
President Nixon's aid message today out- 
lines a fresh blueprint for our program 
to stimulate social and economic prog- 
ress among the developing nations and 
incorporates a broad, long-range strat- 
egy adapted to the needs of the 1970's. 

The world today consists of more than 
130 nations that are legally independent, 
but in almost every other way are inter- 
dependent. Inevitably and inescapably, 
problems which affect them also affect 
us. 

Long ago, Congress determined that 
leadership among nations carries with it 
a responsibility to assist the newly 
emerging countries in the common ef- 
fort to improve the human condition. 

Beginning with the Marshall Plan, our 
programs to share some of our resources 
and some of our know-how in nation- 
building have had some of the character 
of an experimental effort, surely a pio- 
neering effort. Now we have more than 
20 years of experience. A monumental 
task still lies before us in the struggle 
against poverty, hunger, and disease. 
This new plan for helping poor countries 
modernize, develop, and move forward 
sharpens the tools needed to do the job. 

The fundamental redesigning of our 
foreign aid program is part of the Presi- 
dent’s new strategy for peace. It is a 
priority item on any sensible agenda for 
the future. 

The new plan calls for eliminating the 
present aid administrative structure and 
creating new administrative entities with 
specialized functions upon which respon- 
sibility can clearly be fixed. 

It calls for systematic and planned 
progression toward extending the bulk of 
our aid through associations of nations 
acting in concert to achieve mutual 
goals. 

It builds in a desirable degree of sta- 
bility and continuity for the develop- 
ment assistance program, so that Con- 
gress need not pull up the plant four 
times a year to see how it is growing. 

It will open new opportunities for 
overseas development to ke carried on 
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in larger measure by private instead 
of Government capital and for more pri- 
vate U.S. individuals and organizations 
to participate in progress. 

It establishes machinery for bringing 
about really meaningful and effective 
coordination of all governmental poli- 
cies and activities which contribute to 
international development. 

It will generate more development per 
dollar invested, because the new blue- 
print ends the requirement that all aid 
dollars be used to buy goods and services 
in the country providing the aid. 

It will bring about better coordination 
of our bilateral aid programs with 
those of other donor countries, to in- 
sure against overlap, duplication, and 
confusion. 

The world of today is very different 
from what it was when our aid programs 
began; the barnacle-encrusted set of 
programs inherited from an era in which 
the United States was virtually the sole 
provider of aid on a significant scale will 
no longer suffice. 

In his foreign policy message to Con- 
gress early in the year the President 
pointed out that imaginative thought 
about our foreign policy is a demand of 
the times. His message on foreign aid 
refiects the promise he made at that 
time: 

Our assistamce program, like the rest of 
our foreign policy, will be changed to serve 
the future rather than simply continue to 
reflect the habits of the past. 


The changes proposed fully recognize 
the profound nationa] interest in co- 
operating with developing countries in 
their efforts to improve conditions of 


life in their societies. The innovations 
proposed will serve this interest. 


AMERICAN MARKETS FLOODED 
WITH LOW-PRICED GOODS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
a long-standing advocate of lower trade 
barriers and increased international 
trade. Trade, however, is a two-way 
street. I am becoming increasingly dis- 
turbed by practices and restrictions 
abroad which seriously damage the live- 
lihood of American workingmen and 
their families by flooding our markets 
with low priced foreign goods without 
offering equal opportunities for Ameri- 
can produced goods to enter freely into 
foreign markets. 

The latest group to suffer from these 
practices are the men and women work- 
ing in our film industry. There are many 
thousands of craftsmen, artists, and 
technicians in the Motion Picture Indus- 
try in southern California and the 
shocking fact is that 46 percent of these 
people are unemployed at this time. Un- 
der such circumstances I believe we must 
take a hard look at the real problems 
these men and women face and at the 
practices and policies which led to their 
present fight. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution recently 
passed by the delegates of the Hollywood 
A.F.L. Film Council be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION To HALT THE UNRESTRICTED 
IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN-PRODUCED MOTION 
PICTURE AND TELEVISION PRODUCTIONS 


Whereas, the unrestricted importation of 
foreign-produced American-interest motion 
picture and television productions is creating 
serious and drastic unemployment condi- 
tions among workers in the U.S. domestic 
film industry; and, 

Whereas, the AFL-CIO Economic Policy 
Committee has reported to the Federation’s 
Executive Council that the old concepts of 
“free trade” and “protectionism” are out- 
dated and irrelevant, in the face of world 
trade realities in the 1970’s which demand a 
thorough revision of U.S. Government poli- 
cies and attitudes regarding foreign trade; 
and, 

Whereas, the U.S. Government has learned 
no lesson from the shocking pericd of accele- 
rated deterioration of the U.S. position in 
world trade during the 1960's and today still 
has failed to recognize that foreign govern- 
ments directly and indirectly bar the free 
flow of imports of American-made motion 
picture and television productions to their 
countries, while subsidizing and encouraging 
exports to this country of their foreign-made 
products; and, 

Whereas, the skyrocketing rise of foreign 
investments by U.S. motion picture com- 
panies and their overseas subsidiaries has 
reached the critical position where, for ex- 
ample, U.S. interests now are reported to 
own and control 90% of the British film in- 
dustry, and this development has resulted in 
the export of U.S. motion picture production 
“know-how” and the export of American 
motion picture and televison jobs; and, 

Whereas, the AFL-CIO Economic Policy 
Committee has recognized that increasing 
foreign imports and U.S.-owned foreign op- 
erations has resulted in the loss of important 
job opportunities for American workers with 
a wide variety of skills, talents and profes- 
sional abilities, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the Holly- 
wood Film Council demand that the AFL- 
CIO initiate and the U.S. Government adopt 
the following changes in our government's 
foreign trade policies and attitudes: 

1. Establishment of adequate tariff and 
trade regulations to curb the unrestricted 
flow of imported motion picture and tele- 
vision productions into the United States; 

2. Repeal of Item 807 and other similar 
provisions of the Tariff Code which provide 
financial encouragement to foreign produc- 
tion and the juggling of operations by U.S.- 
based multi-national corporations; 

3. Institution of direct restrictions and con- 
trols on U.S. investment of capital in pro- 
duction activities in developed foreign coun- 
tries; 

4. Creation of a more effective and work- 
able trade adjustment assistance program to 
protect American workers displaced by for- 
eign imports; and 

5. Enactment of other appropriate legisla- 
tive measures needed to protect American 
workers from unfair and discriminatiory for- 
eign trade practices and to provide for the 
improvement of the U.S. relative trade po- 
sition in the interest of all the American peo- 
ple on a truly reciprocal basis; 

Be it further resolved that the Hollywood 
AF. of L. Film Council recommends that 
the Forty-Fifth Convention of the California 
State Theatrical Federation concur and sup- 
port this Resolution; 

Be it further resolved that the California 
State Theatrical Federation recommend that 
the Eighth Convention of the California La- 
bor Federation, AFL-CIO, endorse and sup- 
port this Resolution. 
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Submitted by: Hollywood A.F. of L, Film 
Council. 
H. O'NEAL SHANKS, 
Secretary. 


USE OF CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGI- 
CAL WEAPONS COULD LEAD TO 
GENOCIDE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
the past 34% years I have spoken out 
consistently on various human rights 
issues, in association with our nonrati- 
fication of the Genocide Convention. To- 
day, I would like to direct the attention 
of the Senate to the inhumane conse- 
quences that could result from the use 
of chemical and biological weapons of 
war. 

According to the hearings held during 
the 9ist Congress, before the Subcom- 
mittee on National Security Policy and 
Scientific Development of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs in the House of 
Representatives, control of chemical and 
biological weapons is next to impossible. 
Use of these types of weapons could 
possibly result in severe damage to the 
civilian population of a given country. 
For example, defoliants aimed at de- 
struction of the food sources of the 
enemy, would most probably result in 
starvation of the civilian population 
before affecting the enemy armed forces. 
In my opinion, the act of starving an 
entire population would be an uncon- 
scionable act, as well as an act of geno- 
cide. Biological agents directly affecting 
man are also uncontrollable and could 
conceivably destroy, or greatly weaken 
the population of an entire nation. 

By ratifying the Genocide Convention, 
the United States would go on record as 
opposed to the use of these inhumane 
weapons. Now is the time for us to act on 
this great human rights document. 

In this regard, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of appendix c of the 
hearings before the Subcommittee on 
National Security Policy and Scientific 
Developments of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs in the House of Represent- 
atives be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the item was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

A. HUMANE WEAPONS 

Some proponents of chemical and biologi- 
cal warfare dream of “wars without death.” 
They claim that military objectives can be 
achieved without the necessity of killing the 
enemy. They envision sleeping armies, soon 
to wake captives of a merciful opponent. 

For some chemical and biological weapons, 
this argument is clearly irrelevant. Nerve gas 
and deadly plagues are no more humane 
than the conventional weapons they seek to 
replace or supplement. For other agents, pre- 
vious military usage indicates that they have 
been used in conjunction with tactics which 
seek to kill the enemy. 

Biological agents aimed at crops or animal 


life are used to deprive the enemy of his 
food supply. Yet any starvation tactics hit 
the army slowly—after the rest of the popu- 
lation has suffered from malnutrition while 
the army commands scarce food reserves. The 
policy of starvation is inhumane as conceived 
and unconscionable as practiced, since it 
first hurts those most in need of food and 
only eventually cuts the rations of the ene- 
my forces. 
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Biological agents which affect man are also 
inhumane. Mild forms of disease are not mili- 
tarily useful because they do not sufficiently 
guarantee an incapacitated enemy to insure 
peaceful victory. The lethal agents are just 
as deadly as conventional weapons and they 
invariably affect civilians. Certainly, weap- 
ons which deal not only death but indis- 
criminate death cannot be considered hu- 
mane. 

Chemical agents have been developed and 
used to defoliate large areas identified as 
enemy strongholds or to destroy crops. Those 
which seek starvation are indeed inhumane. 
Those which defoliate enemy hiding places 
do not result in humane treatment either. 
Fields of fire and bombing targets are re- 
vealed as leaves slowly wither. An enemy 
caught in these areas cannot expect merciful 
treatment. Instead, he can fear unobstructed 
shelling and bombing raids. His death is 
made more likely because chemical weapons 
were used by his enemy. 

There are both lethal and non-lethal chem- 
ical weapons which are used directly against 
men. Lethal agents, primarily nerve gases, 
are certainly not humane. In fact, there is 
less possibility of being merely wounded by 
nerve gases than by conventional weapons. 
Even a small dose of these gases can be fatal. 
Thus, mortality rates are increased when 
nerve gases are used. 

Riot-control gases and harassing agents 
are not designed to be fatal. If administered 
in laboratory-prescribed doses they do not 
kill or permanently damage their victims. 
But in battlefield conditions, too much gas 
is usually preferred to too little and there 
are strong probabilities of permanent dam- 
age or even death if an “overdose” strikes 
an enemy. 

Chemical weapons which are theoretically 
capable of achieving victory without blood- 
shed have frequently been used to increase 
enemy casualties. Although the gases them- 
selves are not fatal, they are often employed 
in tactical situations when the enemy is 
concealed from conventional weapons. Chem- 
icals are then used to drive the enemy from 
his hiding place so that he can easily be 
fired upon. 

The inhumane deployment of these weap- 
ons during battlefield situations may not be 
more inhumane than the use of comparable 
conventional weapons. However, chemical 
and biological weapons can continue to be 
inhumane long after the battle is ended. 
The area may remain contaminated for days, 
years, perhaps centuries. No conventional 
weapon is likely to cause this much pro- 
longed suffering. Weapons aimed at plant or 
animal life may cause serious ecological 
imbalance, break natural food chains and 
disrupt environmental stability. Biological 
agents could cause damage of this magni- 
tude in wide-range areas. It is conceivable 
that entire species, perhaps even man, would 
move toward extinction after a large attack. 

Theoreticians have not realized their vi- 
sions of wars without death. As now em- 
ployed, chemical and biological weapons are 
usually used to kill the enemy directly or 
indirectly. At times their use kills scores of 
non-combatants. 


THANK YOU, MR. VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, my State 
of Wyoming had the very real privilege 
of being host to Vice President SPIRO T. 
AGNEW last Thursday at Casper for the 
beginning of the 1970 political campaigns. 

It was my high honor to share the 
speaker’s platform with the Vice Presi- 
dent and to listen to his dynamic, hard- 
hitting address. He was forceful and 
forthright and made a number of points 
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that will be of interest to the people 
of this country. 

Mr. President, in order that those in- 
terested in the 1970 campaign might have 
the opportunity to ponder the Vice Pres- 
ident’s remarks, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his address to the Wyoming 
Republican rally at Casper on September 
10, 1970, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 

What a delight and privilege to be in your 
beautiful Wyoming this first day of the crit- 
ical 1970 campaigns. 

And what a pleasure to be on the platform 
with my valued friend, Stan Hathaway. We 
came to our governorships together and 
shared ideas along the campaign trail. Stan 
has been a great man for Wyoming and a 
great leader among the other Governors. 
He is as energetic, candid, and decent out 
of the State as he is in. He just doesn’t know 
how to be any other way. Professionally, 
his efforts to attract new industry to Wyo- 
ming and, at the same time, to keep your 
environment clean have won national ac- 
claim. I know the people of Wyoming are 
proud of Stan, and I know they will reelect 
him. 

Yours is a stand-up-and-be-counted 
state—one that gave President Richard 
Nixon in 1968 a resounding vote of con- 
fidence. For that we remain both proud and 
grateful, and tonight I have come to report 
on our promises to you—our pledge to brake 
inflation, to reestablish law and order, to 
begin the redistribution of power from 
Washington back to the States and the people 
of this country. 

I report tonight that, to the maximum of 
his ability, our President has kept his word. 
He has taken all the executive action within 
in power; he has sent to Congress measure 
after measure to achieve his goals. And now 
it is plain that a recalcitrant Congress blocks 
the path between the President and fulfill- 
ment of his commitments to the people of 
the United States. 

That is why I am here in Wyoming—to 
suggest how we can best attain those objec- 
tives for which we worked together in the 
fall of 1968. 

So I gladly and emphatically speak up for 
the election of John Wold to the United 
States Senate. The proposition is a simple 
one. You elected President Nixon to lead this 
nation in 1968. Now I hope you will send 
to Washington another Senator who can be 
depended upon to work with your President 
to carry out our common aspirations for this 
country. 

Two of the great issues confronting this 
country are: the war in Vietnam and the 
state of the economy. The first issue is pre- 
eminent, as it involves the lives of American 
men. 

Twice I have been into the farthest reaches 
of the Pacific in the last year—both times, 
therefore, at federal expense. 

Last year John Wold was also in South- 
east Asia. But not at government expense. 
He went there, not on a government tour, 
but paid his own way to learn firsthand the 
problems of American policy in this divisive 
war. This is the kind of personal drive, of 
commitment and concern, that we need in 
Washington—that you of Wyoming need in 
the next man you send to the United States 
Senate. 

Let’s briefly recall some of the positions 
taken and legislation proposed by Wyoming's 
next Senator. 

John Wold, as your Congressman, has 
proposed no fewer than two dozen measures 
to preserve the environment and conserve 
our natural heritage. He has fought, far 
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more than most other Congressmen, to pre- 
vent the use of the United States mails as 
transmission belts for pornography. He has 
introduced his own legislation to control the 
traffic in narcotics and drugs that is ravag- 
ing an entire generation of our young people. 
And I can certify this—on his anti-crime pro- 
posals, the President of the United States 
has had no stronger supporter in either 
House of Congress than John Wold of Wy- 
oming. If we had fifty more men like him in 
Congress—in short order the cities of this 
country would be a lot safer to walk in and 
to visit. And on the paramount question of 
peace with honor in Southeast Asia, this 
stand-up legislator—in a time of demonstra- 
tions, in a time of disorder and violence— 
has stood foursquare behind the President of 
the United States. And on that issue above 
all others, that’s where you want your Con- 
gressman to stand in this day and age. 

On my way here this evening, a fellow 
stopped me and asked if I could think of 
any reason why John Wold ought not be in 
the Senate. I said the only reason I could 
imagine is that we need to save his seat in 
the House. 

But then it didn’t take me a half second 
to remember that we have Harry Roberts 
running for John’s seat. He's going to win, 
too. So I suggest to you of Wyoming that 
there is every reason to send us John Wold 
as your next United States Senator. 

On the other great domestic issues, this 
fine Congressman has won his spurs for the 
Senate. 

Take Federal spending. 

My friends, I hardly need to tell you that 
this problem of controlling Federal spend- 
ing has become critical. If we fail in this, 
runaway inflation would resume. Prices and 
interest rates would skyrocket again, and 
new taxes would become inevitable. In any 
case, I regard government indulgence of in- 
fiation as a breach of faith with the Ameri- 
can people. For inflation is a thief. It steals 
away the value of the savings the working 
person puts away; it robs him of the pur- 
chasing value of the dollars he earns. 

So I feel deeply that inflation is far more 
serious than a political issue—it is very much 
a moral issue. We intend—with the help of 
men like John Wold—to keep faith with the 
working people, the retired people, and the 
poor people of this country. We are deter- 
mined to do whatever is in our power to see 
that their income, their savings, their insur- 
ance are not cynically stolen away by fiscal 
irresponsibility and political profligates. 

History abounds with tragic accounts of 
countries too witless or weak to stand up to 
inflation. When prices rise faster than the 
incomes of working people, their confidence 
ebbs in their country’s economy, and soon 
their confidence in the integrity of their gov- 
ernment is lost. When that last trust has been 
forfeited, all is lost. 

So let’s focus briefly on the reasons be- 
hind the economic problems we have been 
moving to solve. 

While economists disagree on almost every- 
thing, they do seem to agree on the basic 
cause of our current inflation. Basically, the 
inflated prices you now have to pay in your 
supermarket can be directly traced to the 
huge budget deficits incurred before Presi- 
dent Nixon took office in 1969. Those deficits 
totaled, from 1961 to 1969, $57 billion. In 
fiscal year 1968 alone, we overspent our in- 
come by $25 billion. That one year we went 
deeper in debt than we have ever before in 
any entire Administration since World War 
II. 


So now you are paying more for your food 
and clothing and your children’s books and 
shoes because fiscally myopic und politically 
irresponsible men were unwilling to live 
within the limits of Federal income during 
a time of furious economic activity. 

I think the trend to spend far more than we 
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could afford is symptomatic of something 
deeper in our society. 

This is part of a philosophy that says “any- 
thing goes.” It is an outlook toward life that 
loves the dance but hates to pay the piper. 
It is a belief that—no matter what we do 
to it—the American free enterprise system 
will keep delivering an ever-higher standard 
of living. 

In life as in economies, things just don’t 
work out that way. We cannot abuse our 
economy, we cannot strain our system to 
breaking point, without expecting a reaction. 

We are now going through a great awaken- 
ing. Millions of Americans are opening their 
eyes to the consequences of the wild ride of 
the Sixties. And we are determined that the 
American people march into the Seventies 
with their eyes wide open. 

That’s why we lay it on the line—why we 
level with the people about spending. You 
pay for what you get—there is no such thing 
as something for nothing. You pay for that 
spending in terms of higher prices and higher 
taxes. 

That is not a message the radical econ- 
omists or the promissory politicians like to 
hear. But it’s the truth, and the American 
people are mature enough and intelligent 
enough to hear it. 

The party and the men who fed that in- 
flation have made careers of professing their 
heartfelt concern for the very poor and the 
elderly in our society. I know of nothing 
more cynical, more cruel, in American poli- 
tics. It is always the poor and the elderly 
who suffer the most in the kind of inflation 
generated in the recent past. These people 
who have feasted politically or the illusory 
boom times of inflation know very well that 
this is so. 

There is another way to measure these defi- 
cits, for which we are still paying every day. 
In 1960, the interest on the Federal debt 
came to $9 billion. By fiscal year 1970 it had 
zoomed to $19 billion because of the fiscal 
irresponsibility of the 1960s. We are still pay- 
ing, and years from now our grandchildren 
will still be paying, for that wild spending 
binge. 

If we had that extra ten billion dollars of 
interest payments to spend on other things, 
there’s a lot we could do. We could triple 
Federal aid to primary and secondary edu- 
cation; we could triple the funding for voca- 
tional education; we could triple Federal 
money for hospitals; we could double our 
spending for medical research—and then we 
would still have billions left over. 

This huge sum just to pay the interest on 
the debt has grown into the third largest 
item in the Federal budget, right behind 
defense and Social Security. 

As I mentioned this noon in Springfield, 
Illinois, by the time President Nixon took 
office, the economy was doing a hundred 
miles an hour in a thirty mile zone. Now at 
last we are bringing it under control. 

The rate of inflation has been cut in half. 
Wholesale prices have turned down. Interest 
rates have begun to decline. Business indi- 
cators are looking up. We are making real 
progress after twenty months of the hardest 
kind of discipline. 

But, my friends, this is a tough, no-quar- 
ter fight that we can’t walk away from, If 
we are not to go down the same inflationary 
road all over again, we need more men in the 
United States Senate who will stand up with 
conviction and courage for responsibility and 
common sense in fiscal affairs. Here in Wy- 
oming in 1970, that means one thing—you 
need, and we need, John Wold in the Senate. 

If you would like hard proof of this fact, 
let me urge you to study a new analysis of 
the spending record of all Congressmen. This 
is compiled every two years by an independ- 
ent, non-partisan group, and it separates the 
spenders from the savers on the key votes of 
the past session. 
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Here’s how John Wold’s opponent stands: 
when it comes to saving money, he has one 
of the lowest economy records in the Sen- 
ate—a rating of 25%. That means that three 
times out of four, when he had a chance to 
choose between spending and saving, he 
chose to spend your money. 

In contrast, here’s how John Wold stands: 
when it comes to saving the taxpayer's 
money, he has one of the highest economy 
records in the House—an economy rating of 
90%. Nine times out of ten, he cast his vote 
against the big spending that drives up 
prices. 

Now, it isn’t often that voters are pre- 
sented with such a stark contrast in spend- 
ing philosophy. John Wold has proven he will 
strongly support the President's fight against 
inflation—and we need him now more than 
nS to turn back the tide of Federal spend- 

g. 

There’s another point, too. In 1966, John’s 
opponent laid heavy emphasis on his party 
affiliation with the President of the United 
States. He said, and I am taking this quote 
from the Rocky Mountain News, “A state 
. - - Should realize that when you have a 
Democrat in the White House, you need to 
have Democrats in the Senate.” 

Well, he can’t have it both ways. Today, we 
need men in the Senate who will support our 
President in fighting big spending and high 
prices. 

Now, many people ask: Why does the Vice 
President of this Republican Administration 
come to Wyoming to speak for a man run- 
ning against a Democratic incumbent who 
has supported that Administration on some 
important occasions? And I will tell you 
why. 

It is because the election of John Wold’s 
opponent would help to guarantee that those 
who oppose the President up and down the 
line in Congress stay in their positions of 
majority power. It is because the election of 
John Wold’s opponent would be a defeat for 
those who want to rein in Federal spending 
and curb inflation. It is because the election 
of John Wold's opponent would help to leave 
in the positions of power in the Senate the 
same radical liberals who control that body 
today and who have already seized many of 
the levers of power in the Democratic Party. 
That is why a victory for John Wold is 
necessary in the great state of Wyoming on 
the Third of November. 

If your concern is foreign affairs, as well 
as of sound fiscal management, just remem- 
ber this: if you can change the makeup of 
the Senate this fall, in January you will 
change the chairmanships of every Commit- 
tee in the United States Senate. A vote for 
John Wold is, therefore, a vote for new 
leadership of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. And that, we surely agree, would 
sit well in Wyoming. It would serve Amer- 
ica’s interest, believe me—it would do won- 
ders for the United States Senate. 

My friends, in these times we hear a lot 
about women’s rights. I recall that the Ter- 
ritory of Wyoming gave women the vote a 
half-century ahead of the rest of the Union. 
That’s the kind of political pioneering we 
need right now. By giving the nation an- 
other Senator who will help our President 
achieve the goals which we promised and 
you approved two years ago, you of Wyoming 
can—and I believe you will—lead the way. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. MARTIN JENKINS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, last 
Friday I had the opportunity to attend 
a testimonial dinner for Dr. Martin 
Jenkins, outgoing president of Morgan 
State College, in Baltimore, Md. 

When Dr. Jenkins came to Morgan, 
the school was small and relatively un- 
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known. Today, it is nationally recognized 
as one of the truly fine liberal arts col- 
leges in the United States. The remark- 
able changes in Morgan’s physical, 
academic, and intellectual development 
that have occurred during Dr. Jenkins’ 
term as president testify to his leader- 
ship and creativity. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tribute 
to Dr. Jenkins, published in the Balti- 
more News American of June 14, 1970, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore News American, 
June 14, 1970] 


MORGAN STATE: ON THE CUTTING EDGE oF 
Soctetry’s CRUCIAL PROBLEMS 
(By Michael Olesker) 

That was, in part, what the presidents of 
15 predominantly black colleges said May 20 
in a meeting at the White House with Presi- 
dent Nixon, 

“They are pretty strong words to say to the 
President of the United States,” Dr. Martin 
Jenkins, President of Morgan State College, 
says without apology. “I wrote the punchy 
part.” 

Publicly and privately, Jenkins has had 
& lot to say since he took over as head of 
Morgan State 22 years ago. His remarks on 
education and urban affairs, and on the gen- 
eral plight of black Americans, have drawn 
anger and self-righteous indignation from 
some quarters, but rarely charges of lack of 
truthfulness. 

Some people have even said that, for a 
black college president, Jenkins has been an 
“uppity nigger.” 

“The presidents of black institutions are 
sort of stereotyped in some people’s minds as 
very conservative, hat-in-hand, Uncle Tom 
people,” Jenkins smiles. “As a matter of fact, 
this is not generally true.” 

For Jenkins, it is not true at all. The man 
who lifted Morgan State College into the 20th 
century has had the ear of three American 
presidents—Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon— 
and he has not gone to them with hat in 
hand. 

His meeting with Nixon—“We talked about 
the deplorable situation of this nation and 
of his administration”—was merely the lat- 
est opportunity to speak out as a college 
president. 

It also was his last opportunity. On July 
31, Jenkins retires from his presidency. It is 
a retirement in protest, 

“I could have—and would have—stayed 
four more years,” he says. “I’m retiring in 
protest of state policies of insufficient budget- 
ary support, and what I consider an un- 
friendly, lily-white Budget Bureau. I want 
that to be very clear.” 

Morgan State came under the purview of 
the Board of Trustees of State Colleges in 
July 1967. Its purse strings are controlled by 
the Budget Bureau and Jenkins blames it for 
Morgan’s subsequent “deterioration.” 

“They are very reactionary,” he says, “and 
the fact is that there are no blacks at all to 
convey any feeling to them and not even a 
secretary in the organization. They have been 
unfriendly both in the recommendations of 
appropriations and in inappropriate control 
of the administration of appropriated funds. 

“Morgan State is a very special institution 
which relates directly to our nation’s two 
most crucial problems—race relations and 
urbanization. Although we're in the process 
of racial integration, the current enrollment 
of black students is larger than the com- 
bined enrollment of black students in all 
the public and private four-year colleges and 
universities in the state of Maryland. 
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“Deterioration of the educational program 
at Morgan State means a reduction of edu- 
cational opportunity for a majority of the 
black students in Maryland. We are in a 
strategic position to contribute to the 
alleviation of urban problems, but we can 
assume this role only if adequate financial 
support is provided.” 

Morgan State shares with other state col- 
leges the problems of insufficient financial 
support. Maryland ranks 39th among the 50 
states in its support of higher education. 

With his retirement from Morgan State 
nearing, the stocky, 66-year-old Jenkins last 
week sat in his office at Carter Grant Wilson 
Administration Building, on the Cold Spring 
Lane campus, and looked back on his life 
and times, 

“It’s always been my view,” he said, “that 
blacks must be educated the same way whites 
are, and that has been our thrust at Morgan 
State. In addition, though, we must at- 
tempt to engender a sense of social respon- 
sibility. 

“I do not think that the rhetoric of pro- 
test—although it is necessary—is any real 
solution to the problems which confront our 
society. And so, we educate our students as 
do other colleges, for living, for making a 
living, and for effective citizenship in a dem- 
ocratic social order.” 

Jenkins rejects the idea of black power. 

“I am, without a policy, an integrationist. 
I say that at every opportunity. My students 
know that, even those who disagree with me. 

“The black power idea is that, if blacks 
are to be effective in this nation, and secure 
the full rights, we can do it only after we 
establish a power base—political, economic 
and social—and that we can do it only by 
separating ourselves and acting as a separate 


up. 
nr EEIE with it because I think a more 
effective way is for blacks to become inte- 
grated and to work in the American society. 
We take, for example, if Baltimore becomes 
an all-black city, we'll haye the political 
power, but it will become very dificult to 
establish a viable economic base for the city. 

“I would prefer, rather than exclusively 
back business in the ghetto, to see blacks in- 
corporated into the economic structure of 
the nation, as well as doing business in the 
ghetto.” 

He can remember the days when Morgan 
students were not at all interested in politics, 
when the goal was simply to graduate and 
find a job in the professions. 

Jenkins was a professor at Howard Univer- 
sity then—“It was, and still is, the top pre- 
dominantly black university in the nation, 
although I think Morgan has a better under- 
graduate program”—and arrived at Morgan 
just as money had come through to expand 
the college’s physical plant. 

“There were only a few buildings when I 
came here, and an imperative need. When I 
got here, the first of the new buildings was 
under construction, so almost all the build- 
ings on campus have been constructed during 
my tenure. 

“There’s a great difference between the 
student mood in 1948 and what we have to- 
day. There was none of the militancy that 
We see now among students. I suppose the 
only causes of student unrest in those days 
was the dining hall food. 

“The students were adjusted psychologi- 
cally to a racially segregated society. Almost 
all of them were preparing for the profes- 
sions. A great majority were preparing for 
teaching, some for law and medicine. 

“Only a few were preparing themselves for 
business. There were no opportunities what- 
soever for college educated blacks in industry 
or business, and very little in government.” 

When he arrived in Baltimore in April 1948, 
Jenkins did not like what he saw. He called 
Maryland's educational system “inconsistent 
with our democratic philosophy,” and said 
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that the state's higher education opportu- 
nities for black students was “just as bad 
and in some cases worse” than in states fur- 
ther south. 

Jenkins had made his mark studying black 
educational problems. On the basis of a sur- 
vey he conducted of Negro higher education 
in the southern states in the 1940s, he made 
what he calls “my most important scholarly 
contribution.” It is today regarded as a classic 
and landmark study. 

He showed that “‘the scores of the brightest 
Negroes are as high on intelligence tests as 
those of the brightest whites,” which proved 
something of a shock to people 25 years ago. 

“The general interpretation by psychol- 
ogists then,” Jenkins recalls, “is that blacks 
were not as bright as whites.” 

Looking back, he was “amazed moving 
from Washington, which was also strictly 
segregationist then, that the major Balti- 
more department stores did not want to sell 
Negroes a bar of soap, let alone a suit or 
dress. They did not want blacks to enter 
their doors. There was no law against enter- 
ing, but you might find trouble. 

“For that reason, for the first 10 years I 
was here, I didn’t enter a Baltimore depart- 
ment store. In this particular sense, this city 
was probably the most rigidly segregated city 
in the country, because even in the deep 
South, that problem did not exist. 

“Baltimore school teachers, who were the 
most affluent group of black people at that 
time, were found on trains going to Phila- 
delphia to shop after payday. We had our 
connections in Washington, so we did our 
shopping there.” 

Jenkins began pushing for higher black 
education standards, for general racial equal- 
ity and, more than once, appears to have 
been slightly ahead of his time on public 
issues. 

He urged racial integration before it be- 
came a widely accepted goal. He later con- 
demned South Africa’s apartheid policies 
well before most people were even conscious 
of them. He also welcomed African students 
to Morgan, and in 1955 received the Humane 
Order of African Redemption. 

“Our interest at Morgan,” he says, “de- 
veloped long before the now-popular affinity 
for African roots.” 

Nevertheless, he thinks Afro-style hair- 
cuts are “fine. I would not personally wear 
one, because of the configuration of my hair, 
but it’s a matter of personal choice. 

“It’s a protest against purely white values, 
and I think it gives the young people who 
wear these a sense of personal integrity and 
personal pride. We're in a white culture 
where the standard of beauty is white, with 
straight hair, and this is simply a way of 
manifesting that there are other kinds of 
beauty which are equally valid.” 

He does not advocate violence “or the 
burning of cities,” but adds, “I don’t draw 
the line anywhere on demonstrations. I can 
understand the utter frustration of many 
blacks who have lost confidence and hope 
in this society. And I also understand that 
it takes pretty drastic moves to get the at- 
tention of the Establishment. 

“I have been defined as a racial moderate. 
For decades I have been, along with many 
others, pointing out the ills of our society. 
But it really began to get some action when 
there was violence and when there was burn- 
ing. 

“This is one of the sad elements in our 
contemporary society—it is almost neces- 
sary to impress violently upon people that 
some changes in the present deplorable situa- 
tion are necessary.” 

And that was what he and 15 other col- 
lege presidents told Nixon. 

“He was very interested in what we had 
to say, but made no commitment. I would 
not like to make a judgment of Mr. Nixon 
from that two-hour meeting, but from a 
historic standpoint up to date, I don’t believe 
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that the Nixon administration offers very 
much hope to the black population.” 

Regarding the role of the 15 black edu- 
cators at the meeting, Jenkins says: ‘The 
black college presidents are the most militant 
group of presidents in the United States. 
It is inconceivable, for example, that a group 
of presidents of predominantly white insti- 
tutions would say to the President of the 
United States what we said to him. 

“This is because the white college president 
is really a member of the Establishment, and 
can’t afford to attack it too much, because 
he will then have his board of trustees and 
his clientele after him.” 

It is precisely this sense of responsibility 
and fearlessness that have enabled Jenkins 
to keep the respect of his students, who have 
not generally been among the nation’s nois- 
iest voices. 

“I think I've been very successful in rela- 
tions with students,” Jenkins says. “I like to 
think it’s because we've taken an interest 
in them. We had students on faculty com- 
mittees—and listened to them—long before 
that became popular. 

“My door is always open in this office. If a 
student comes in, I see him immediately if 
I’m not in conference at the moment. We 
have a real respect for students without turn- 
ing the institution over to students.” 

A native of Terre Haute, Indiana, Jenkins 
earned his B.S. from Howard University and 
his Ph. D. in philosophy from Northwestern. 
He is one of the few black men his age who 
can say, “It was always understood that I 
would go to college. 

“I had a very fortunate childhood. I’ve 
always been a middle class person. My father 
was a very remarkable man, a highway bridge 
contractor. Both my parents were college 
graduates. 

“My parents were very sensitive to the 
kind of experience a growing boy would profit 
from. My father had an extensive library. 
And I remember him taking me to the zoos 
in St. Louis, Chicago and Cincinnati. 

“I remember, too, my mother taking me 
to public reading sessions at the library. My 
grandfather’s picture hung in the library as 
one of the prominent citizens of Terre Haute 
in the 19th century. One of my grandmothers 
was the first black to finish high school 
in Terre Haute.” 

Jenkins was one of 12 black students in his 
high school—all of whom, remarkably 
enough, later graduated from college—and 
he was captain of the school track team. 
“I used to be quite a high schoo! ana college 
sprinter,” Jenkins says. 

That was long ago. Now, he plays out the 
last days of his presidency and talks about 
hopes and regrets. 

“I think my greatest regret is that we 
have not yet been able to have this as a 
truly integrated college at the undergraduate 
level, and my other regret is that I won't 
be here for what I think is going to be a 
great breakthrough for the school.” 

The breakthrough includes $15 million for 
a few new buildings, and money for a new 
Center for Urban Affairs, which begins at 
Morgan July 1. 

Sponsored by the state, and with a $600,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation, the center 
will try to meet pressing urban problems, 
It will include six programs that, Jenkins 
Says, “will put us in the very forefront of 
American colleges in urban affairs.” 

On all counts, he sees Morgan State as 
one of Urban America’s last best hopes. 

“For at least the last decade, we have 
been sensitive to our role as an urban insti- 
tution—to what we might contribute to up- 
grading Baltimore City. Our urban thrust 
reaches down to the disadvantaged to give 
them an opportunity to be constructive 
citizens rather than rock throwing citizens. 

“Since blacks are going to play an increas- 
ing role of leadership, and since we do have 
& majority of black students in this state— 
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this is the place where the future leadership 
for the Baltimore area is being produced. 

“My greatest disappointment has been my 
failure to convince the governor and state 
fiscal officials of the need to provide adequate 
financial support for Morgan State College. 
This college is on the cutting edge of our 
society's crucial problems—the cities, blacks, 
and youth. Adequate support of this institu- 
tion would yield great social dividends.” 

Jenkins" leadership will now assume much 
larger proportions. He has been appointed 
director of the American Council on Educa- 
tion’s director of urban affairs. 

The council is the nation’s largest organi- 
zation of colleges and universities, and the 
office which Jenkins will assume is newly 
created, 

“I will be working with colleges and uni- 
versities all over the United States, attempt- 
ing to get them to relate their programs to 
urban needs. As I have indicated, I have 
an obsession with this.” 

Jenkins has had a way of turning his 
obsessions into constructive action. Count- 
less Morgan State students can attest to that. 
So can some American presidents. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my support for the President’s 
recommendations concerning the re- 
structuring of our foreign aid programs. 

The President’s proposals will make 
our aid program germane to the period 
which we are now entering, and enable 
it to support the foreign policy of this 
administration. 

The United States should assume a 
“lower profile” in our foreign aid pro- 
grams through shifting as rapidly as 
possible to multilateralism, especially in 
the area of development loans. This will 
involve the channeling of more loan cap- 
ital through regional development banks 
and other international agencies, which 
will enable the developing countries 
themselves to decide in favor of regional, 
international, or bilateral programs as 
they prefer. At the same time, the re- 
cipient nations will take an increasing 
share of the responsibility for the effec- 
tiveness of their programs. 

In the period of change of emphasis 
from bilateral to multilateral institu- 
tions, the President proposes the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. International Devel- 
opment Corporation, to provide bilateral 
financing and a new International De- 
velopment Institute to provide the finest 
scientific and technical knowledge avail- 
able in the world. 

From another aspect, Mr. President, 
the President has reaffirmed his com- 
mitment to the involvement of private 
enterprise in the effort to raise stand- 
ards of living throughout the world. In- 
deed, this Congress has already enacted 
that concept into law in the form of the 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion. This institution, soon to open its 
doors, will help to promote additional 
American investment of capital and 
technology in those countries with fewer 
resources than ours and will also help to 
further American participation in the 
world markets of the future, when the 
developing countries have achieved self- 
sufficiency. Foreign aid has already dem- 
onstrated its long-range favorable im- 
pact on our balance of payments, an im- 
pact that will continue to grow in im- 
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portance with the emergence of the de- 
veloping nations as customers for Amer- 
ican goods and services. 

Mr. President, I urge Senators to ex- 
amine these proposals carefully and to 
bear in mind the importance of recog- 
nizing that these suggestions will lead to 
viable economies in the developing na- 
tions and that these viable economies will 
lead to a thriving world market. Our 
reluctance to participate now could 
mean shrinking markets and fewer 
friends. I commend the President for his 
proposals. 


THE EDITORIAL IN THE GREEN- 
VILLE NEWS ENTITLED “LABOR 
GETS ITS BACK UP” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, an 
editorial entitled “Labor Gets Its Back 
Up” was published in the Greenville 
News of September 11, 1970. Because of 
the editorial’s concise and direct ap- 
praisal of the great dangers of the many 
welfare programs prevalent in this coun- 
try, I feel it appropriate that it be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
urge each Senator and Representative to 
read the warning set forth therein. 

Mr. President, the Greenville News is 
known for its first-class objective cover- 
age of every issue and its concern for 
the direction in which this country is 
headed. I commend the editors of this 
outstanding newspaper and ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LABOR Gets Irs Back Up 

Don't look now, but organizd labor as well 
as business is fed up with politicians and 
sociologists who defend the right to loaf at 


government expense under the guise of wel- 
fare, 

Latest indication is a letter to New York 
Mayor John Lindsay from the city’s leading 
unions, trade associations and civic groups. 
They demand that antipoverty groups quit 
ridiculing jobs they consider “unworthy” of 
acceptance by able-bodied welfare dolesters. 

The letter said New York will die if it gets 
a reputation as a city whose people don't 
want to work and whose administration 
thinks poverty can be licked without putting 
primary emphasis on work and economics. 

New York isn’t the only place in danger 
of being ruined by a philosophy that work is 
demeaning and loafing at government ex- 
pense is a right. The whole country can fall 
victim to that sociological disease. 


AGNES E. MEYER—RENAISSANCE 
WOMAN 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, last 
week we all suffered the passing of a true 
renaissance woman. Mrs. Agnes Eliza- 
beth Meyer—writer, lecturer on educa- 
tion, health, welfare and human rights, 
literary critic, linguist, authority on 
Chinese art, champion of quality public 
education, and unabashed intellect—was, 
in the words of Historian Arthur Schle- 
singer, Jr., “copious and volcanic—a 
force in public affairs, bearing down like 
a galleon in full sail, all guns firing, on 
the enemies of education, on civil rights 
or free speech.” 
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When Adlai Stevenson presented 
Agnes Meyer with the 1965 National 
Brotherhood Award of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, he com- 
mented: 


She has withstood that heat of a turbulent 
century and brought light to many dark 
corners. 


An excellent article published in the 
Washington Post, written by Elsie 
Carper, captures the spirit and lists the 
accomplishments of this truly remark- 
able woman. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AGNES E. MEYER: WRITER, CRITIC, CHAMPION 
or REFORM 
(By Elsie Carper) 

Agnes E. Meyer was a woman of the 20th 
Century, successfully combining the responsi- 
bilities of a large family of five children with 
a career devoted to public service. 

She was the wife of the late Eugene Meyer, 
chairman of the board of The Washington 
Post Co., a distinguished investment banker, 
government official and newspaper publisher. 

She also was a nationally known figure in 
her own right, a writer and lecturer on edu- 
cation, health, welfare and human rights, a 
literary critic, a linguist and an authority 
on Chinese art. 

A strikingly handsome woman, tall and im- 
posing, Mrs. Meyer was fiercely and un- 
ashamedly intellectual. Her strongly held 
views on social problems often involved her 
in controversy. She denounced the late Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy for his witchhunt tac- 
tics, the Catholic Church for its opposition 
to federal aid for public schools, and the 
white establishment for its treatment of 
black Americans. 

She used her talents as a writer and her 
own wealth and position in society to cham- 
pion reforms. 


“COPIOUS—VOLCANIC” 


In the words of historian Arthur Schle- 
singer Jr., she was “copious and volcanic... 
a force in public affairs, bearing down like 
a galleon in full sail, all guns firing on the 
enemies of education or civil rights or free 
speech.” 

The late Adlai E. Stevenson called her “a 
fearless, tireless incorrupted spirit” and said 
in presenting her with the 1965 National 
Brotherhood Award of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews: “She has with- 
stood the heat of a turbulent century and 
brought light to many dark corners.” 

The turbulence of her own spirit was rec- 
ognized by astronomer Harlow Shapley, 
when on her 70th birthday he named a great 
whirl of stars that he had discovered “the 
Agnes Spiral.” 

She remained intellectually active long 
after arthritis had put her physically on 
the sidelines. She formed and was chairman 
of the National Committee for Support of 
the Public Schools, a national effort of lay- 
men—businessmen, civic leaders and con- 
cerned citizens—to increase financial support 
for education at all levels of government. 

After signing the landmark bill for fed- 
eral aid to education, President Johnson said 
it was Mrs. Meyer who had persuaded him 
of the need for federal funds to improve the 
quality of the Nation's schools. 

The Meyer Washington residence at 1624 
Crescent Pl. NW, attracted artists, mu- 
sicians and literary figures, scientists and 
philosophers as well as government figures 
forming a lively addition to Washington so- 
ciety and the cultural life of the city. Author 
Thomas Mann described her as “the best 
hotel-keeper on two continents.” 
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WRITER, LECTURER 

It was as a writer and lecturer, champion- 
ing the democratic ideals of freedom of 
thought, justice and a better life for all that 
Mrs. Meyer gained her reputation. 

Her articles frequently appeared in the 
pages of this newspaper in the 1940s and 
1950s and were widely reprinted. She also 
Was a contributor to magazines, including 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

For the most part, her stories dealt with 

social problems of a nation emerging from 
a depression and the dislocations of two 
wars to face the strain of a continuing cold 
war, 
Many dealt with education. She wrote 
about schools in Washington where educa- 
tion foundered in a morass of overcrowding 
and aged buildings and about schools in the 
suburbs “inundated by a constantly aug- 
menting lava-flow of housing and human- 
ity.” She went into the schools to interview 
principals and teachers, setting a pattern 
for education reporters throughout the 
country. 

Her series on Prince George’s County won 
a first place award from the Education 
Writers Association in 1951 as “a penetrating 
analysis of school conditions.” 

Long before the 1954 Supreme Court de- 
cision outlawing segregation in schools, Mrs. 
Meyer had written about the fallacy of 
thinking that schools could be both separate 
and equal. 

After the decision, Mrs. Meyer made a 
foray into the hard-bitten segregationist 
area of Prince Edward County, Va., where 
Officials closed the schools rather than com- 
ply with the Court order. As she moved 
through the county, in her stylish dress, big 
hat and chauffeur-driven limousine, she 
made a lasting impression. 


COURAGE, JUDGMENT 


Mrs. Meyer believed that the prime requi- 
site for a reporter is the ability to work with 
intelligence and dedication. She was an in- 
defatigable fact-gatherer. She had the cour- 
age and the mature judgment to draw con- 
clusions and to state them unequivocally. 

Her writing had enormous force and im- 
pact. If what she wrote made some people 
uncomfortable, they had no occasion to 
complain about inaccuracy. 

When Mr. Meyer purchased The Washing- 
ton Post in 1933 after leaving government 
service, Mrs. Meyer became vice president of 
the company. Two years later she was named 
part owner. 

The paper later was incorporated and Mr. 
and Mrs. Meyer transferred all voting stock to 
their son-in-law, the late Philip L. Graham, 
who was named president, and to their 
daughter Katherine Graham who succeeded 
her husband as president. 

In 1950, Mr. and Mrs. Meyer turned over 
the bulk of their nonvoting stock to the 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation for 
the support of scientific, charitable and cul- 
tural activities in the Washington area. Five 
years later they gave nearly a half-million 
dollars worth of nonvoting stock to veteran 
employes of the newspaper. 

During the years in which the newspaper 
lost substantial sums of money, Mrs. Meyer 
encouraged her husband to hold onto the 
newspaper and was willing to pledge her own 
funds to keep it going. 

The paper needed a strong financial base, 
which it did not have. When the competing 
Times-Herald went on the market in 1949, 
her husband and son-in-law made an un- 
successful try for its purchase. (The Times- 
Herald was not purchased until five years 
later.) 

“THROW IN THE HOUSE” 

A substantial sum of cash was needed. 
Meyer and Graham called in Mrs. Meyer. 

“Throw in the house,” she told her hus- 
band. “I don’t need to live so elaborately.” 

Even when part owner of the paper, Mrs. 
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Meyer steered clear of management deci- 
sions and editorial policies, preferring to 
make her contribution through her report- 
ing and writing. 

Mrs. Meyer was no newcomer to journalism 
when Meyer purchased The Washington Post. 
Before her marriage she was a reporter for 
the old New York Sun and one of the first 
women to work in the city room of a metro- 
politan newspaper. 

While Mrs. Meyer was of the 20th Cen- 
tury, casting aside the view that a woman's 
place should be limited to her own hearth- 
side her roots were deep in the 19th Century. 
In her autobiography, “Out of These Roots,” 
published in 1953, she wrote: 

“I have all my life been grateful for the 
fortunate accident that I grew up in an 
American society which developed in all of 
its members a fierce independence, self- 
reliance, and the courage when necessity 
arises to go it alone regardless of accepted 
ideas, the power of authority, and the stigma 
which is now frequently placed upon the 
individual who thinks for himself." 


BORN IN NEW YORK 


Agnes Elizabeth Ernst was born in New 
York City, Jan. 2, 1887, the daughter of 
Frederic H. Ernst, an attorney, and the 
former Lucy Schmidt. Her parents were 
North German immigrants and her paternal 
ancestors were prominent Lutheran clergy- 
men, 

She said her upbringing in the then rural 
village of Pelhamville, N.Y., was in the Ger- 
man burgher tradition “sober, ethical, re- 
strained, hard working, yet full of gaiety, 
music and romantic idealism.” 

She attended public high school in New 
York City, studying Latin, Greek, ancient 
history and French. Later, because of her 
own schooling, she was to become a pas- 
sionate defender of the public schools, urg- 
ing their improvement and readjustment to 
new social demands. 

With a scholarship earned by high marks 
on the entrance examination, she went to 
Barnard College, in 1903 at the age of 16. Ex- 
penses were met with part-time jobs tutor- 
ing and working in a settlement house in the 
tough Hell’s Kitchen neighborhood. 

At Barnard she met philosopher John 
Dewey. He encouraged her love of freedom 
and her intuitive drive toward self-develop- 
ment through his teaching that freedom is 
in reality the power to change one’s disposi- 
tion and character by intelligent choice and 
discrimination. 

Writing college news for the New York Sun 
led to her newspaper job after graduation. 
She found her own assignments, among them 
interviews with Alfred Stieglitz and Edward 
Steichen, then experimenting with photog- 
raphy in an attic room. They became her 
life-long friends. 

Miss Ernst left the Sun in 1908 to go to 
Paris to study at the Sorbonne, borrowing 
$500 to make the trip and writing articles to 
meet expenses. 

Bursting on the scene with characteristic 
vitality, the attractive young woman be- 
came a part of the artistic colony. Rodin, the 
sculptor, was her guide through the art gal- 
leries. She met the composers Gustay Mah- 
ler and Darius Milhaud, the critics Gertrude 
and Leo Stein. She took fencing lessons with 
Madame Curie. 

“I lived,” she said, “totally in a world of 
ideas.” 

She developed a love of art that led later 
to her purchase of French Impressionist 
paintings, a collection that will go to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. 

She recognized the artistic genius of Bran- 
cusi when he was a struggling young sculptor. 
He later was to do her portrait—a black mar- 
ble abstraction, which he called “La Reine 
pas Dedaigneuse”—the not disdainful queen. 

Despiau also did a portrait bust, now in 
the Musee d’Art Moderne in Paris. 

In Europe, she fell under the spell of Chi- 
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nese art, and became a serious student of 
Chinese history and philosophy. 

Her book “Chinese Painting as Reflected 
in the Thought and Art of Li Lung-mien” 
won the award of the American Typograph- 
ical Society as the handsomest book of 1923. 

Her knowledge of oriental art was recog- 
nized by Charles L. Freer, donor of the Freer 
Gallery. He listed four persons in his will 
who could make contributions from their 
own collections to the Gallery. Mrs. Meyer 
was the last survivor of this small group. She 
donated Chinese bronzes, ceremonial bronzes, 
jade and Chinese paintings. She also was 
named by Freer to serve on a committee that 
approved acquisitions for the Gallery to as- 
sure that they were of the highest quality. 

Miss Ernst and the very successful young 
banker Eugene Meyer were married in 1910 
after a courtship that began in a New York 
art gallery. Meyer saw her across the room, 
wangled an introduction, and pursued her to 
Paris. 

“COMMON ETHICAL IDEAS” 


She wrote of her marriage: “We were both 
to discover as we met life’s problems together, 
that common ethical ideals are probably the 
most essential bond that man and wife can 
possess.” 

They were a remarkable pair, Eugene 
Meyer, already a force on Wall Street, and 
the stunning blond girl, 12 years his junior. 

After marriage, Mrs. Meyer showed no in- 
clination of settling down to the conven- 
tional life of the wife of a man of wealth and 
influence. She enrolled in the graduate 
school of Columbia University, served with 
a committee that founded maternity centers 
in New York City and began her art collec- 
tion. 

“I never received any credit for making 
good investments on my own,” Mrs. Meyer 
said. “I bought those paintings after I was 
married and had some money. The most I 
ever paid for one was $10,000. Now they are 
worth millions.” 

While rearing a family of four girls and a 
boy, Mrs. Meyer pursued a program of self- 
development. She carried on an extensive 
correspondence with author Thomas Mann 
and the French Catholic poet and dramatist 
Paul Claudel. Her correspondence with Mann 
and Claudel, along with copies of their 
manuscripts, were presented to Yale Uni- 
versity in 1957. Both authors wrote to her 
on the progress of their literary works and 
their philosophies and political beliefs. 

PRAISE FROM STEVENSON 

“I suspect,” said Adlai Stevenson, “there 
are few who could match the abundance of 
her interests and knowledge, who could 
simultaneously write a book on Chinese art, 
translate Thomas Mann from German, and 
raise a large family.” 

When Russell Sage College gave her an 
honorary degree, one of 14 she was to receive, 
she was hailed as “an example of the Ameri- 
can woman” that the college “wishes her 
graduates to be.” 

Mrs. Meyer had a more wry comment. She 
wrote in her autobiography: “Why my hus- 
band did not quietly murder me and call ita 
day is more than I can now understand.” 

In later life, Mrs. Meyer campaigned for 
better utilization of the brain power of 
women, recommending that they become in- 
terested in politics. 

She was jolted into public service by the 
genial Republican boss of Westchester 
County, William L. Ward. The Meyer home, 
Seven Springs Farm, is located in Westchester 
County. 

“It was 1921 and we were having one of 
those jamborees,” Mrs. Meyer recalled. “Ward 
approached me and said ‘Young woman, 
what are you doing for your country?” 


“A PRACTICING CITIZEN 


“He drove me out of being a no-good intel- 
lectual and into becoming a practicing Amer- 
ican citizen. He taught me that there is no 
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justification for political power unless it is 
used for promoting the welfare of the peo- 
le.” 

s She and the late Eleanor Roosevelt quar- 
reled publicly over political issues. Later 
common interests in education, welfare and 
human rights were to draw them together in 
a mutually cherished friendship. 

Under Boss Ward she learned to ring door- 
bells and get out the vote. She was so suc- 
cessful that she was named a delegate to the 
1924 Republican National Convention, was 
invited to become vice chairman of the New 
York State Republican Committee and was 
urged to run for Congress. 

She turned down both jobs that would 
have required a steady responsibility. 

In 1923, Mrs. Meyer was named chairman 
of the Westchester County Recreation Com- 
mission, During the 18 years that she was its 
head, playgrounds sprang up all over the 
County, an auditorium was built, and choral 
groups, concerts, festivals and summer 
camps were organized. 

CONTRIBUTED TO POST 


Mrs. Meyer remained an active Republican 
until 1956 when she cast her first Democratic 
vote. It was for Stevenson. Four years later 
she quit the Republican Party for good to 
work for Stevenson's renomination at the 
Democratic National Convention. After 
Stevenson lost the nomination, she became 
a national vice chairman of Citizens for 
Kennedy and Johnson. 

Although the activities of Mr. and Mrs. 
Meyer kept them frequently in Washington, 
they maintained their home in Westchester 
County, In 1958, they gave the village of Mt. 
Kisco more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars to purchase a 308-acre site of woods and 
lake adjoining their home for public recre- 
ation. 

Mrs, Meyer began contributing articles to 
The Post shortly after her husband pur- 
chased the paper. 

In the 1930s she wrote a critical and widely 
discussed series based on her observations of 
the Public Works Administration in West- 
chester County. 

It was during World War II as a corres- 
pondent overseas and on the home front that 
Mrs, Meyer hit her stride as a reporter. She 
wrote a series of stories on Britain under 
the blitz. She followed this up with a tour of 
war plants in the United States. 

For weeks on end, she witnessed “the 
frightful disintegration of family life and 
individual character that were the penalty of 
a disorderly environment and disorderly liy- 
ing.” The theme that frequently appeared in 
her later speeches and writing was that the 
United States can prosper only as the home 
and community are strengthened. 

Months of preparation went into her arti- 
cles about the American home front. She 
toured 27 industrial centers, working from 
12 to 18 hours a day, visiting factories, ship- 
yards, overcrowded tenements, schools, hos- 
pitals, day care and recreational centers and 
housing projects. 

EXPANDED INTO BOOK 

The articles were widely reprinted and 
aroused government Officials and citizens. 
Poor morale and lagging production as re- 
ported by Mrs. Meyer at one industrial cen- 
ter led to a congressional investigation. 

The articles were expanded into her book 
“Journey Through Chaos,” which the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature said was “the 
best, more nearly comprehensive report on 
social conditions in wartime America.” 

After the war Mrs. Meyer again toured the 
country writing about what communities 
were doing, or more often failing to do, to 
convert to peacetime living. She spent four 
months in 1946 studying and writing about 
the problems of migratory labor. 

Other articles dealt with the corruption of 
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the Crump machine in Memphis and riots in 
Columbia, Tenn., in which 23 Negroes were 
arrested. Her well documented stories were 
introduced at the trial and were instru- 
mental in freeing all but two. 

Her series on conditions in the East Ken- 
tucky coal mines became a part of a con- 
gressional hearing. Another series dealt with 
problems in postwar Germany. In 1960, she 
toured Israel, writing about Arab refugees 
and studying labor unions. 


SOCIAL WELFARE LOBBYIST 


She was an effective lobbyist for social wel- 
fare and improved educational opportunity 
for all children. In appearances before con- 
gressional committees and in lectures across 
the country, she campaigned for federal aid 
to public schools, 

It was her view that educational handi- 
caps imposed on children in communities 
that cannot afford to maintain good schools 
constitute “an unendurable injustice” and 
“a crime in a country as rich as ours.” She 
took a public position vigorously opposing 
released time in schools for religious instruc- 
tion as well as the use of public funds for 
sectarian schools. 

During the height of the McCarthy era, 
when it took courage to oppose the views of 
the Wisconsin Senator, Mrs. Meyer received 
national attention when in a speech before 
school administrators at Atlantic City she 
tore into Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy’s record 
as an investigator, calling it “shameful.” 

Educators acclaimed Mrs. Meyer as their 
champion. When Columbia University 
granted her an honorary degree in 1957, the 
citation called her “an eloquent advocate of 
intellectual freedom and a persuasive pro- 
ponent of responsibility in public affairs.” 
The District of Columbia Board of Educa- 
tion named an elementary school for both 
Mr. and Mrs. Meyer, waiving a rule against 
honoring a living person. 


HELPED HUNGRY, UNPROTECTED 


In presenting her with the D.C. Teachers 
Union Award in 1963, Superintendent of 
Schools Carl F. Hansen said that Mrs. Meyer 
had anonymously “sponsored many programs 
that have helped the hungry and the unpro- 
tected in our schools.” 

She supplied funds to initiate elementary 
school libraries, a summer lunch program, 
the early morning physical fitness project 
that provides a warm breakfast and showers 
as well as exercise for boys in poor areas of 
the city, and the Cardozo Custorial Training 
Program to give schoolwork experience to 
boys who otherwise would be likely to drop 
out of school. 

The Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Founda- 
tion provided money for the first school so- 
cial workers, for a talent search project and 
for psychological services. 

The Foundation, which is managed by an 
independent board of directors, has given 
out more than $10 million in grants since 
1944 in fields of education, community serv- 
ices, health and the humanities. 

On the national scene, Mrs. Meyer led a 
campaign for the establishment of the fed- 
eral Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

She helped and was president of 
Social Legislation Information Service to 
keep local welfare agencies informed on fed- 
eral programs. 

She served on numerous local and na- 
tional committees and was appointed to 
various commissions and delegations by six 
Presidents from Hoover through Johnson. 

The Federal Bar Association honored her 
in 1963, with a citation that said her “life 
has been spent in enrolling the power of the 
fortunate and the privileged in behalf of the 
unfortunate and the underprivileged.” 

Mrs. Meyer's surviving children are Dr. 
Eugene Meyer III, of Baltimore; Mrs. Pare 
Lorentz, of Armonk, N.Y.; Mrs. Philip L. 
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Graham, of Washington, and Mrs. William 
A. Epstein, of Scarsdale, N.Y. Florence Ho- 
molka of Los Angeles, died in 1962, There 
are 12 grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children. 


POW PROPAGANDA 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago, some American families got 
welcome news. Their husbands and sons 
were not dead; they were prisoners of the 
North Vietnamese. 

The information did not come in an 
official announcement of the Hanoi re- 
gime—the North Vietnamese have never 
released the names of those they held 
captive. The families of these men saw 
their loved ones on television when North 
Vietnam released a propaganda film pur- 
portedly showing how well prisoners 
were treated. 

A propaganda film. Were this only a 
callous exploitation of American service- 
men, it would be bad enough, but Hanoi 
has added insult to injury. They refuse 
to give our men the treatment their 
status as prisoners of war deserves; they 
refuse to allow communications with 
their families; they refuse even to release 
the names of those they hold. 

And now this. American children must 
see the exploitation of their fathers even 
to know if they are alive. 

The cruel practices of the Hanoi re- 
gime are a shameful insult to civilization. 
Hanoi has nothing to gain by its intran- 
sigence, and by these acts it only further 
alienates the great masses of American 
people, and continues to draw the con- 
demnation of all civilized nations. 


RETIREMENT OF JACK FORSYTHE 
AS GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
SENATE LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE COMMITTEE AFTER 16 
YEARS 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
wish to join with my many colleagues to- 
day in honoring Jack Forsythe, general 
counsel of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, who is retiring after 16 
years of working with the committee, and 
4 years beforehand with the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. 

As a member of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare since coming to 
the Senate last year, I have had the privi- 
lege of working closely with Jack on com- 
mittee legislation. As a Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I am especially pleased to 
note his accomplishments today, since he 
hails from Pennsylvania. Born in Canons- 
burg, Washington County, 20 miles south 
of Pittsburgh, he attended the public 
schools there and was graduated from 
Geneva College in Beaver Falls, Pa., 30 
miles north of Pittsburgh. 

Jack has participated in drafting all 
major education and health legislation 
which has been considered by Congress 
during the period while employed as gen- 
eral counsel for the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. He has devoted his 
great energies and abilities to bringing 
important legislation into being, and I 
know that he will be missed by those of 
us who have worked closely with him in 
the Senate. We wish him the best. 
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THE QUEST FOR EQUALITY OF 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, this morn- 
ing, Mr. Wilson C. Riles, deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction for the 
State of California, testified before the 
Senate Select Committee on Equal Ed- 
ucational Opportunity. Prior to becom- 
ing deputy superintendent of public in- 
struction, Mr. Riles was director of the 
compensatory education program in Cal- 
ifornia. He was a member of President 
Johnson’s Task Force on Urban Educa- 
tional Opportunity and chairman of 
President Nixon’s Task Force on Urban 
Education. 

In a question period which followed his 
prepared testimony, Mr. Riles said it was 
his objective to bring reason to bear upon 
the present quest for equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. I believe that both his 
prepared testimony and his response to 
questions directed to him represent a fine 
attempt to meet his objective. 

In particular, Mr. Riles discussed three 
aspects of educational policy which I be- 
lieve deserve foremost attention. First, 
he noted that our primary concern must 
be with education, with the educational 
needs of each child at whatever academic 
or scholastic level he might be. Second, 
he referred to the need for planning— 
for the provision of adequate resources 
and the leadtime for local school officials 
to organize and implement their pro- 
grams. As a longtime advocate of ad- 
vanced funding for educational pro- 
grams, I am particularly aware of this 
problem which Mr. Riles discussed. 
Third, he noted that the States must 
continue to play an important role in our 
public education systems. While I have 
supported all Federal education pro- 
grams which have been proposed since 
I became a Member of the Senate, I am 
becoming more and more certain that 
the flexibility which our schools need in 
order to meet the problems of disad- 
vantaged children and of desegregating 
our public school system will only result 
from permitting local officials leeway— 
while still requiring accountability—in 
determining how funds will be utilized. 

I wish that all Members of the Senate 
had had the opportunity to hear Mr. 
Riles’ testimony. Since they did not, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of 
his prepared remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY WILSON C. Rites, DEPUTY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
FOR CALIFORNIA 
Mr. Chairman and Senators: Thank you 

for this opportunity to share my views with 

you today. 

This nation, I believe, must begin now to 
view the question of equal educational op- 
portunities as an educational issue, rather 
than a civil rights issue. 

If we are to provide the maximum learning 
situations for the youngsters—all of the 
children—we have to keep the goal of quality 
education as the essential part of any plan- 
ning. 

Much of my experience as an educator has 
been related to the task of providing maxi- 
mum learning situations and equal educa- 
tional opportunities. I was a teacher and 
principal for 14 years. I worked as a con- 
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sultant in the California Department of 
Education to help establish equal employ- 
ment opportunities for teachers in Califor- 
nia. I served as the Director of the Com- 
pensatory Education program in California, 
with a budget of more than $100 million a 
year. 

Those duties, and others, have involved 
not just the process of desegregation, but 
rather the effort to make integration a suc- 
cess—particularly in de facto segregation 
situations. 

I concluded that the real effort should be 
to make any process of integration a creative 
educational experience for all of the children. 
The real task is to make it work, while avoid- 
ing polarization, conflict and confusion in 
the schools and communities. 

The basic conclusions I have reached dur- 
ing my experience are these: 

First: As we seek to establish the maxi- 
mum learning situations for children, we 
should not speak or think of quality educa- 
tion and integration as an either/or prob- 
lem, but rather as goals which are com- 
patible. 

Second: Not only is quality education it- 
self important, but also the parents—no 
matter what their ethnic background—must 
believe that their children are getting qual- 
ity instruction, 

Third: In the effort to upgrade education, 
it is essential that there are sufficient re- 
sources for all the children—including re- 
sources to provide compensatory help for 
children in the greatest need. 

There has long been—and still is—too 
much confusion about the relationship be- 
tween racial background and the learning 
process, There is today too much emphasis on 
the color of a child’s skin in discussions 
about educational problems. The concept 
which suggests that black children will learn 
better because they are bused to another 
school is not only invalid. It is condescend- 
ing. 

The truly important factor which inhibits 
a child from learning is his socio-economic 
Status. The fact is that poor children who 
are culturally isolated from the mainstream 
of society tend to do less well than other 
children, regardless of their color. 

The solution to the basic problems of edu- 
cation must come through teamwork among 
federal, state and local authorities, with the 
states taking a key responsibility. The states, 
traditionally, have had the main respon- 
sibility for education. Today, more than ever 
before, each state must act on its respon- 
sibility to help provide sufficient funds for 
quality education and to offer calm leader- 
ship in efforts to resolve local conflicts. 
Wasnington 1s too far away to fulfill that 
role effectively, and the local school districts 
are often so caught up in the heat of a con- 
troversy that they are unable to conciliate 
between conflicting forces. The state is both 
close enough and detached enough to help 
bring progress to education and peace in the 
schools. 

The Federal government has a right and 
a duty to support public education. It also 
has the right to expect efficient, maximum 
use of its funds and other resources, and 
a duty to establish broad policies which 
clearly set forth the intention of Federal 
legislation. 

However, because of the great variety of 
educational situations in the nation, the 
Federal government is in no position to man- 
date specific methods to achieve either qual- 
ity education or school integration. The 
specific techniques which will best bring 
progress vary locally. 

Each state does have a major responsibil- 
ity to assure that the intent of Federal 
statutes are clearly interpreted and efficient- 
ly administered. The states must also be re- 
sponsible for accurate reporting of the re- 
sults of all programs and to evaluate the 
results of those programs in the constant 
effort to improve instruction for the children. 
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RUTHLESS AIRLINE HIJACKINGS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Sep- 
tember 12 issue of the Economist con- 
tains a lead editorial which expresses the 
indignation we all feel concerning the 
epidemic of ruthless airline hijackings. 

The editorial is properly indignant; it 
is also constructive in its advice on how 
to begin preventing these barbarous acts. 
So that all Senators may consider the 
Economist’s thinking, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HOSTAGES OF DAwson’s FIELD 


Men who bargain with the lives of children, 
packing them round with sticks of gelignite 
and exposing them to the diseases bred of 
stinking layoratories, are not entitled to de- 
scribe it as a brilliantly planned military 
coup. What the Arabs have permitted to hap- 
pen to the three jets hijacked to Dawson’s 
Field is eyen more degrading to them than it 
is to the 280 wretched hostages enduring 
sweltering desert day after freezing night, 
while the western governments, with infinite 
caution, gradually call the kidnapers’ bluff. 
How much further can they push it? By 
Thursday the guerrillas’ first deadline had 
come and gone without incident. The five 
gunmen in Swiss and West German prisons 
had not been released; and in Britain the 
posturing Miss Khaled was still at Ealing 
police station, reported to be complaining 
about the canteen food. The original 72 hour 
ultimatum, by which time the guerrillas had 
threatened to blow up the jets and the 
hostages inside them if their demands were 
not met, had been extended by a further 72 
hours, Tentative offers were being made to 
the Red Cross to release all the women and 
children among the hostages. There was a 
smell of anticlimax in the air. 

The lives of the hostages are still on a knife 
edge and it is in the guerrillas’ interest to 
keep them there. Only by cooping their vic- 
tims inside the jets, which can then be blown 
up at a moment’s notice, can they insure 
against a swift military rescue bid. Paratroops 
cannot be dropped fast enough to save the 
hostages if they are inside the aircraft, 
whereas troops probably could stage a rescue 
if the guerrillas allowed their prisoners to 
move any distance outside them. And the 
guerrillas know very well that western gov- 
ernments would not hesitate to mount a 
rescue operation if it appeared to have the 
slightest chance of succeeding. There is a big- 
ger sense of outrage than officialdom has al- 
lowed to appear on the surface, for fear it 
would upset the delicate cat-and-mouse dis- 
cussions conducted by the Red Cross out 
there in the desert. 

The angriest of the four governments with 
aircraft or nationals directly involved is the 
Swiss; this is now the third assault Switzer- 
land has suffered at the hands of the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine. Just 
over 18 months ago, this particular guerrilla 
organization attempted to blow up an Israeli 
jet at Zurich airport, together with all the 
passengers on board, That attempt ended 
with the death of one Arab and 12-year jail 
sentences on the other three (for whose re- 
lease the guerrillas are now bargaining. It was 
followed this February by the brutal blowing 
up in mid flight of a Swissair jet with 47 
people on board, who watched their death 
approaching through the smoke as the air- 
craft slowly disintegrated around them. The 
Swiss collective conscience is still raw from 
this outrage, carried out by the same group; 
hence their government’s reaction was 
sharper and less immediately conciliatory 
than those of the other governments who 
have not had their nationals killed by this 
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particular guerrilla organization—or, at least, 
not yet. 

The West German government, ultra- 
sensitive to kidnapping threats since its own 
ambassador was shot by kidnappers in 
Guatemala earlier this summer, was all for 
giving in to the guerrillas’ demands. Some 
of Germany’s allies were afraid that the 
Germans might even be ready to send back 
the two Arabs jailed for their part in a gun 
battle at Munich airport this February, in 
return merely for the west German na- 
tionals on board the three jets at Dawson's 
Field, without thought for what happened to 
the remaining passengers of other nationali- 
ties. The other three countries most deeply 
involved—Britain, the United States and 
Switzerland—were more determined to in- 
sist that whatever bargain they strike must 
include all the passengers. However, the 
guerrillas, while they were prepared to swap 
western passengers for their comrades in 
western jails and for Miss Khaled at Ealing 
police station, were saying on Wednesday 
that they would only release the 50 or so 
Jews on board (some with American pass- 
ports) in return for Arabs held in Israel. 
This is an open-ended commitment with 
which Israel cannot comply. 

The reasons why the western governments 
have been holding out are not entirely hu- 
manitarian. They realise that if the Jews 
on board are not released then Israel, with 
troops only 30 miles away, will use its own 
strongarm tactics to get them out. What 
the Middle East would look like after that 
operation is something their foreign offices 
would rather not contemplate. 

So what happens? The most common as- 
sumption on Thursday afternoon was that 
the guerrillas would blow up all three jets 
belonging to the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, Swissair and Trans World Air- 
lines, just as they blew up Pan American’s 
hijacked jumbo in Cairo on Sunday, and 
that they would hold on to the hostages and 
continue bargaining over terms for their re- 
lease. This will be presented, if it happens, 
as a great humanitarian gesture on the guer- 
rillas’ part. It will, in fact, be a considerable 
salutary slap in the face for them. The fact 
that the west did not cave in immediately 
before the threat of mass murder, and did 
not rush Miss Khaled and her fellow thugs 
back before Thursday’s first dawn deadline, is 
in itself a defeat for the blackmallers and a 
reward for a very considerable degree of 
moral courage shown this week by the gov- 
ernments. In a situation like this, dealing 
with men and women without compassion 
and with a marked blood lust, even at the 
last moment the negotiations could go hor- 
ribly wrong. But with every hour that passes 
it does become increasingly difficult for the 
guerrillas to order in cold blood the mass ex- 
ecution of nearly 300 hostages. 

There are two reasons why their black- 
mailing tactics have succeeded up to the 
point that they have. The first is that very 
few of the innumerable aircraft hijackings 
carried out in America—for example on the 
Cuba run—have been the work of criminals; 
most of the hijackers have been psychologi- 
cal misfits. Hijacking was not considered an 
action of the wholly sane. 

What governments and airlines were wholly 
unprepared for was that hijacking would 
turn, in Europe, into piracy on a scale and 
of a viciousness that the world has not seen 
since the eighteenth century. They could 
not conceive it happening. So last week when 
the Israeli airline, El Al, warned Pan Ameri- 
can not to take two suspicious looking pas- 
sengers that El Al had refused to carry, the 
Americans gave them a cursory frisking 
and allowed them to board. What happened 
next is common knowledge; the two passen- 
gers hijacked Pan American’s Jumbo to Cairo 
and there blew it up on the ground. El Al 
itself, for all its precautions, failed to iden- 
tify Miss Khaled and her companion. It let 
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them aboard, and only a mid-flight gun battle 
prevented the pair from carrying out the 
second successful hijack of the day. But on 
the same afternoon Trans World Airlines and 
Swissair both let guerrillas on board and 
their jets ended up side by side at Dawson's 
Field. Within three days BOAC allowed a jet 
to be hijacked to join the other two in the 
desert. 

The airlines cannot prevent hijacking. 
To tell the truth, they are not prepared even 
to try. The Israelis, living in a more or less 
permanent state of war, can and must take 
whatever precautions science and muscle 
power have to offer, from armed guards to 
electronic detecting equipment. But the rest 
of the world is not at war. Air transport is 
the world’s main link between one country 
and another. Millions travel by air, and sev- 
eral thousand are airborne and in transit at 
any given moment of the day. It is intolerble 
that they should have to endure inspection, 
frisking by police, questioning by airport staff 
and the prodding and pushing around of 
baggage. Free passage is a basic human 
right in and outside the Middle East; and, 
present emergency excepted, airlines are right 
to refuse to put any more restrictions on it 
than they must. If this sort of piracy is going 
to be stopped, it is governments who will have 
to stop it. 

When, if God is merciful, the hostages are 
safely home from the desert, then the inquest 
will start. The first point to attack are the 
forged passports on which the guerrillas are 
all now traveling. These are easily acquired 
in Beirut. Honduras and Senegal are the 
preferred nationalities, but there are others. 
A man traveling on a Honduras passport 
should be able to speak Spanish. 

The Swiss, in their present frame of mind, 
are likely to go further than this. They may 
simply cut Switzerland off from the Arab 
world, until the Arabs as a whole begin 
actively to disapprove of the open piracy 
followed by their guerrilla fringe. Among the 
means that the Swiss could use to bring 
about this Arab change of heart is pressure 
on the very considerable bank accounts, 
personal as well as official, held in Switzer- 
land by residents of the Middle East. But 
underlying it all, the feeling remains that 
the only lasting solution might be military. 

That would mean the forceful break-up of 
organisations like the Popular Front that 
are less like patriots and more like groups of 
roughnecks organised by middle-class lay- 
abouts. This is a policy that should be sup- 
ported by all men of any decent emotions, 
whatever their feelings about the wrongs 
and rights on either side in the Israeli-Arab 
conflict. If any harm comes to the hostages 
held in the desert, troops will go in to wipe 
out these particular guerrillas and no one will 
care overmuch what nationality they are. 
And in that fact, conveyed to the guerrillas 
by the Red Cross, lies the hostages’ best 
chance of safe homecoming. 


A RESPECTED LEADER SPEAKS ON 
EDUCATION 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, recently 
the University of Nebraska regents spent 
the better part of 3 days discussing the 
economic, ecological, and social develop- 
ment of the State of Nebraska. One of 
the participants in these discussions was 
Mr. Thomas S. Nurnberger, Jr., president 
of Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

Mr. Nurnberger’s address to the re- 
gents emphasized the relationships be- 
tween industry and institutions of higher 
education, with special reference to the 
unique advantages of midwestern col- 
leges and universities. 

In a day when much of the media’s 
attention to higher education is tuned to 
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demonstrations and riots, it is refreshing 
and enlightening to hear one of our most 
respected industrial leaders describe the 
intimate relationship between the edu- 
cational institution and society’s needs. 

It may surprise some to learn that 
universities, such as the University of 
Nebraska, are still in the business of 
training and educating young people to 
assume the important functions of our 
society. They are not, as some would 
have us believe, simply providing an en- 
vironment in which revolution and ir- 
responsibility can be learned. 

Our universities and colleges have al- 
ways represented a critical resource to 
progress; progress in the arts, the hu- 
manities, the sciences, and industry. 
They are the incubators of this progress, 
and they provide the impetus toward the 
goals we all seek. Mr. Nurnberger dis- 
cusses there matters with both skill and 
candor. I would hope that all the Mem- 
bers could have the benefit of his 
remarks. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Nurnberger’s remarks at the University 
of Nebraska be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How A UNIVERSITY CAN STRIVE FOR EXCELLENCE 
(By Thomas S. Nurnberger) 

When Chancellor Varner asked me some 
10 days ago to come here this noon, I had 
real doubts that I was the man he wanted. 
On that particular day, I was just completing 
my second month on the job. But as you men 
have undoubtedly learned, he’s a hard man 
to turn down. As I thought about it, the 
idea kind of appealed to me and now I con- 
sider it a privilege to be asked to come here, 
and to have the opportunity to express my 
views to a group of University of Nebraska 
Regents. 

But before I get to that, I’ve put together 
a few facts and figures that I think will 
give you some perspective about the kind 
of a business I represent. 

As some of you probably know, North- 
western Bell operates in five states: Nebras- 
ka, Iowa, Minnesota and both Dakotas. We're 
an Iowa Corporation. We do by far the 
largest percentage of our business in Min- 
nesota ... some 45% of it. Yet our head- 
quarters are in Omaha, We employ about 
26,000 people with about 4,600 of them in 
this state. Our total plant investment in 
Nebraska is something over a quarter of a 
billion dollars. In the last twelve months, 
we've spent about $76 million to run our 
Nebraska operation and pay our taxes. In 
that same period we've laid out another 
$33 million in capital expenditures. 

In addition to Northwestern Bell, there 
are other Bell System partners operating in 
Nebraska. Western Electric, for example, 
our manufacturing and supply arm, has a 
multimillion dollar plant in Omaha that 
employs another 7,500 people. 

TAXES AND BENEFITS 


I mentioned our role as taxpayer. We're 
the state’s largest, I believe. There aze times 
when we think that’s a dubious distinction, 
but we're not complaining... yet! However, 
we do have a heavy tax investment in the 
state’s colleges and universities ... about a 
million dollars a year, as close as we can 
figure. Like you, we want to se. that money 
spent to bring the widest possible benefits 
to the state. Frankly, that’s one of the rea- 
sons I accepted this invitation. 

In talking about benefits to the state and 
relating it to the University, I guess it’s 
only natural to think first in terms of the 
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quality of your product, the graduating 
senior that we see when we visit your cam- 
puses. I don’t want to dwell on this because 
I’m sure you know the strengths and weak- 
nesses of your various departments and col- 
leges far better than I do. But I would like 
to observe that you're being entrusted with 
one of the most important functions. that 
any group of men in the state is asked to 
take on . Namely the education and 
preparation of our best young people. And 
while I've said that it’s not my purpose 
today to be evaluating the strengths and 
weaknesses of the University, Fm sure you 
know that a*business like mine has a great 
deal of interest in» this subject. It’s ex- 
tremely important to us, for example, that 
your engineering college or your science and 
math departments be able to attract and 
they be equipped to provide an education 
that is literally second to none. 

We'd like your faculties to be known and 
recognized for their research leadership. We 
think it would be great to have them avail- 
able as a resource to do consulting work 
with business and industry. To put it plainly, 
I am concerned that the University of Ne- 
braska gain and maintain a widespread visi- 
bility and reputation for excellence. 

Now I don’t really expect to get any argu- 
ment on that. But maybe my reasons for 
wanting the University to have a reputation 
for excellence are slightly different from 
yours. So let me spell out a little more clearly 
what I mean. As a businessman, I'm inter- 
ested in economic growth. When you talk 
economic growth today, for the most part 
you're saying either attraction of new busi- 
ness and industry or development and ex- 
pansion of existing industry or both. 


WHAT A UNIVERSITY CAN DO 


Let’s take the attraction of new industry 
as an example and see how a university with 
a well established reputation for excellence 
can affect the economy of a community or 
even a region. 

It's common knowledge that many busi- 
nesses located in the highly congested super- 
cities of our nation are getting fed up. 
They're tired of fouled up transportation, 
poor labor markets, polluted air and water, 
crowded cities, and you name it. They’re be- 
ginning to look around with considerable in- 
terest at places “out in the sticks,” 

Some of these industries are described by 
the economists as “foot-loose industries.” In 
other words, they aren't tied to a given area 
or region of the country by virtue of depend- 
ence on raw materials or market. Electronic 
component manufacturers, precision instru- 
ment companies, computer related industries 
and many others all fit the description. Well, 
what do they look for when they're consider- 
ing a new plant location? One of the first 
things is probably labor supply. Does the 
University have a responsibility in this field? 
The answer is pretty obvious. If it’s a tech- 
nically oriented industry, its management 
will be interested in the caliber of engineers 
and science and math grads they can hire. 
They'll be interested in continuing educa- 
tion opportunities for the personnel they 
bring along. Graduate degrees. Educational 
opportunities for other members of the fam- 
ily. Vocational and technical training. Re- 
search. Consulting assistance. And on and on. 

Along with labor supply, they'll be inter- 
ested in things like plant sites, taxes, gov- 
ernment attitude toward business, transpor- 
tation, utilities, environmental control and 
so forth. Can the University be of service 
in improving the attractiveness of these fea- 
tures? The answer is again a resounding 
yes. Research projects on city planning, tax 
reform, industrial park development, trans- 
portation studies, air and water pollution 
studies . . . all are the proper province of 
a research-minded university. And the ex- 
tent to which the University develops ex- 
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pertise or excellence in these fields deter- 
mines the extent of its actual influence. 

Once an industry has satisfied, itself that 
its basic needs can be met equally well in 
any one of several communities or regions, 
the selection process narrows to the ameni- 
ties of life >. . cultural attractions, sym- 
phony» orchestras, theater, art, even zoos, 
and without doubt, recreational facilities. 
Again, it’s obvious that the alert and dedi- 
cated university can play an important role 
in serving the community. 

ADVANTAGES THE MIDWEST HAS 

I mentioned earlier the disenchantment 
that some industries are experiencing at their 
plant sites in the larger metropolitan areas. 
Let’s think just a minute about some of the 
natural advantages that we have in the 
midwest. Plenty of uncrowded and relatively 
inexpensive land. A good supply of workers 
who aren't afraid to work. An environment 
that is largely (though not completely) free 
of water and air pollution. And Nebraska 
has one of the greatest underground water 
reserves of any state in the nation. A central 
location. An abundance of good transporta- 
tion facilities .. . air, water, railroad, truck- 
ing. 

I'll personally attest to one advantage in 
Nebraska that I'll bet not many of you 
think about if you’ve never been away from 
here. I thought about this for two years 
while I was with Indiana Bell. And when 
the opportunity presented itself to come 
back to Nebraska, one of the greatest appeals 
was recreation ... hunting and fishing and 
golfing and the proximity to good skiing. 
Now if you're not a sportsman, maybe this 
wouldn’t be such a big factor, but I know 
it was to me. And I think when companies 
are considering location of a plant or an 
office ... after all the primary considera- 
tions like labor and raw materials and mar- 
ket are considered .. . quite often the top 
man starts rationalizing a few things and 
his recreational interests have a way of get- 
ting into the picture. 

In short, what I’m saying is that where we 
used to be considered “out in the middle of 
nowhere” I think we're now being redis- 
covered as being “right in the middle of 
everywhere,” The TWA, AA and Eastern route 
allocations by the CAB this week underscore 
this. And gentlemen, that’s where the role 
of a dynamic university comes to the fore. 
You can be the planner, the catalyst, the 
coordinator, the consultant that attracts 
things our way. 

Now, I'd guess that right about now some 
of you might be thinking, “What in the 
Sam Hill does he think we've been trying to 
do over the past few years?” 

Well, let me say this. Businessmen are not 
unaware of what you've been doing and try- 
ing to do. We know that you're conducting 
economic research and developing a data 
bank in connection with the center for urban 
affairs at the Omaha campus. We know about 
and applaud the establishment of permanent 
off campus quarters—to improve the quality 
of instruction at inner city schools—on 
North 16th Street in Omaha, We're pleased 
at the tremendous progress of the medical 
school in Omaha. We know about and sym- 
pathize with the problems you face in try- 
ing to construct a new Law College building 
on the Lincoln campus, We congratulate you 
on the adult education program offered at 
the College of Continuing Studies in Omaha. 
We were aware that you took a hand in try- 
ing to find new job opportunities for dis- 
placed packing house workers. We know 
you're trying more and more to involve the 
University in the problems of the cities. And 
we've seen what you can do in the develop- 
ment of agri-business products and proc- 
esses. So, gentlemen, we know you're not 
sitting on your hands. We commend you for 
this kind of involvement and hope we'll see 
even more of it in the future. 
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PROBLEMS TO CONSIDER 


Earlier I said that being out in the “middle 
of everywhere” has some great advantages. 
But let's not forget that it also has some 
associated problems. Lack of a concentrated 
population, for example, does limit the mar- 
ket potential for some types of business. This 
means our greatest appeal will be to indus- 
tries that have a high “value added” poten- 
tial. Or it means that the industry's product 
must be small or light in weight so that 
transportation costs*don't put it at a com- 
petitive disadvantage. As I mentioned earlier, 
electronic components manufacturers, pre- 
cision instrument companies and similar 
businesses are among the “naturals” for our 
territory. But again, these are the businesses 
that are most demanding of technical back 
up. They're the ones whose employees are 
among the most demanding of “excellence” 
in the schools they'd like to attend. They're 
the businesses that “rule out” any location 
that can’t fill this bill. 

A couple of examples that you're probably 
ail familiar with are M.I.T. and Cal Tech. 
The economic growth they’ve attracted to 
their area is tremendous. The University of 
Michigan is another that on a less dramatic 
scale, is busily doing the same thing. 

So, if there’s one thing I'd like to urge 
you to do it’s to take a very careful look at 
your engineering school and your math and 
science departments. I'm aware, of course, of 
the building going on right now, but I’m 
talking about more than a building. And I’m 
convinced the investment you put there will 
come back to you in spades. 

At the start of my talk I mentioned that 
my company has over a quarter of a billion 
dollars of plant investment in this state. A 
lot of that’s in the ground or in buildings 
and it’s here to stay. Our growth and our 
earnings in Nebraska are tied extremely 
closely to the economy of the state. During 
the decade of the 60's, annual personal in- 
come in the state (using constant dollars) 
grew some 57%. Our growth in telephones 
during the same period was just over 60%. 
It is clear that our growth parallels the 
growth of the state economy. A lot of other 
businesses are in the same situation. 

I think you can see what I mean when I 
Say an investment in University excellence 
which leads to growth of the Nebraska econ- 
omy makes good business sense to a serv- 
ice business like mine. It would lead to ex- 
pansion of the tax base, more jobs and better 
jobs for our residents and the retention at 
home of more of our best young men and 
women. All worthy objectives, 

It’s been my pleasure to be here and to 
have the opportunity to visit with you about 
this very important subject. Thank you for 
inviting me. 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 
AT SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an address by the Vice 
President of the United States at Spring- 
field, Il., September 10, 1970. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 

People of Illinois. This noon we formally 
open the national campaign to determine 
the leadership of the seventies—a campaign 
to determine which party will control the 
next Congress of the United States, This is, 
of course, profoundly important to the fu- 
ture of every American, Because the Illinois 
campaign is not an isolated campaign; and 


the election here is not an isolated refer- 
endum. 
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Here in Illinois, and across America this 
fall, there is occurring a second critical 
phase in the historic contest begun in the 
fall of 1968—a contest between remnants of 
the discredited elite that dominated nation- 
al policy for forty years and a new national 
majority, forged and led by the President 
of the United States—a contest to shape the 
destiny of America. 

Some months ago, discussing the bitter- 
ness and violence of the last decade, the 
Wall Street Journal wrote: 

“The source of (America’s) pathology is 
in the American elite. 

“In any society the task of the elite is to 
supply the bonds that hold together diverse 
and potentially competing factions ... 

“Over,.the past decade ... the American 
elite has not been protecting those. social 
bonds but systematically ., assaulting 
them . . . the message pouring out.of our 
most prestigious universities, our most re- 
spected media, our largest cultural centers, 
our, most successful political party ... (is) 
that. American society is utterly undesery- 
ing of respect ..:.” 

As the stream of contemptuous commen- 
tary has poured forth from America’s old 
elite—small wonder it has been embraced 
by the disgruntled. who seek the reason for 
personal failure everywhere but in them- 
selves. 

The objective, then, of this campaign as 
in 1968 is not. simply to win or hold offices; 
it is also to give America a new leadership 
of faith, courage and optimism. It is to re- 
place those who moan endlessly about what 
is wrong with their country with men and 
women of the wit and will to stand up and 
speak out for what is right about America. 

This means sending to Washington men 
of the character, courage and vision of Paul 
Findley, your Congressman—and. Les 


Arends, the whip of the Republican Party 
in the House. It means returning Senator 
Ralph Smith to the Senate because he is 


needed by his nation, and because your 
country just cannot afford any more ultra- 
liberals in the United States Senate. There 
was a time when the liberalism of the old 
elite was a venturesome and fighting phi- 
losophy—the vanguard political dogma of a 
Franklin Roosevelt, a Harry Truman, a John 
Kennedy. But the old firehorses are long 
gone, Today’s breed of radical-liberal pos- 
turing about the Senate is about as closely 
related to a Harry Truman—as a Chihuahua 
is to a timber wolf. 

Ultraliberalism today translates into a 
whimpering isolationism in foreign policy, a 
mulish obstructionism in domestic policy, 
and a pusillanimous pussyfooting on the 
critical issue of law and order. : 


PEACE AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Consider its record in foreign policy. While 
Congressional isolatianists have ceaselessly 
prattled about peace, our President has been 
moving to achieve it. 

Today, America is moving to ratify the Ge- 
neva agreements forbidding chemical and 
biological warfare. American negotiators in 
Helsinki and Vienna. are working toward 
agreement to halt the arms race. America has 
reversed the course of involvement in Asia. 
Where the past Administrations sent 535,000 
troops to Vietnam—President Nixon will 
have almost half of them home by next April. 

These achievements, however, have not 
mollified for a second the caterwauling crit- 
ics in the Senate. When the President or- 
dered destruction of the enemy sanctuaries 
in Cambodia, the radical-liberals called his 
decision “ghastly.” They said it would “in- 
crease American casualties,"—that it would 
“lead to the borders of China.” 

Though events have proven them all 
wrong, none has stepped forward to admit it. 

We did not go “to the borders of China.” 
We went 21 miles into Cambodia and were 
out in 60 days, precisely as the President 
promised. American casualties did not go up, 
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they went down, precisely as the President 
predicted. Ten days ago, when I was in Sai- 
gon, American casualties had fallen to the 
lowest level in four years. And what on earth 
is “ghastly” about a decision that guaran- 
tees the withdrawal of American forces and 
saves the lives of American men? 

One of the great questions Illinois will 
help to answer in November is this: What 
kind of men will determine America’s for- 
eign policy? Will it be Fulbright and his fac- 
tion in the Senate? Or will it) be stand-up 
Senators like Ralph Smith to help the Pres- 
ident of the United States? 

At the time of the peace-at-any-price 
demonstrations, a year ago in the streets of 
Washington, David Broder of the Washing- 
ton Post wrote: 

“It is becoming more obvious with every 
passing day that the men and the move- 
ment that broke Lyndon B. Johnson’s au- 
thority in 1968 are out to break Richard M. 
Nixon in 1969.” 

Ralph Smith’s opponent, should he win, 
would join the ranks of those benighted 
men; his election would strengthen that 
misguided movement. On the other hand, 
the election of Senator Smith would return 
to the Senate a man whose presence there 
strengthens the hand of a President who has 
brought us closer to a just peace. than any 
analyst would have predicted possible twenty 
months ago. 


LEGISLATION AND THE 91ST 


In domestic policy as well, this campaign 
presents us with a clear choice—between the 
troglodytic leftists who dominate Congress 
now, and the moderate, centrist and con- 
servative supporters of President Nixon—be- 
tween the tried irrelevant Liberalism that 
made the Ninety-First Congress a citadel of 
reaction—and the New Federalism of the 
nineteen seventies. 

Within the framework of that New Fed- 
eralism, the President has proposed: consoli- 
dation of the multi-billion-dollar maze of 
federal grants-in-aid; an historic overhaul 
of the chaotic, demeaning, bankrupt welfare 
system; an unprecedented sharing of Federal 
tax revenues with states like Illinois, Nearly a 
year ago, the President also proposed that 
a cost-of-living escalator be written into the 
Social Security Act to protect twenty-five 
million Americans from the scourge of rising 
prices, Last February he sent Congress the 
most far-reaching legislation any President 
has ever proposed to deal with air and water 
pollution. Not one of these initiatives has 
returned to the President's desk to be signed 
into law. 

The President’s adversaries in Congress 
apparently prefer no legislation to new leg- 
islation bearing the name of Richard Nixon. 

My far-left friends in Congress never 
weary of telling me they are the Good Sa- 
maritans; that they are more sensitive to 
the needs of the impoverished; they are the 
chosen representatives of the poor, 

Well, we believe in representing the poor 
too; and we do; but the time has come for 
someone also to represent the working-men 
of this country, the Forgotten Man of Amer- 
ican politics; white collar and blue collar; 
and the President and I are applying for 
that job—just as Ralph Smith is applying 
for it here in Illinois. 

That is why we have acted to increase un- 
employment benefits and extend them to 
nearly five million American workers; that 
is why the President proposed three billion 
dollars for manpower training; that is why 
new health and safety standards have been 
advanced—and enacted in mining and con- 
struction; that is why forty-six computer 
job banks have been established; that is why 
working families—as well as welfare fam- 
ilies—would benefit from the President’s 
family assistance program; that is why low- 
income workers have been exempted from 
Federal income taxes. 

Rejected and written off by the old elite— 
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the workingman has become ‘the cornerstone 
of the New Majority. We are also asking in 
the election the support. of the working 
women of America, whether they labor in 
home, factory, or office—or just breach the 
ramparts at McSorley'’s Bar. 

There is a new deadlock of democracy to- 
day—between a progressive President, carry- 
ing out his mandate for reform, and a re- 
actionary Congress in the grip of bitter men 
who. forfeited that mandate, Look over the 
time.cards of the Ninety-First Congress; they 
explain a great deal about its performance. In 
1969, members put in only 50 to 60 percent 
of the hours they spent in session in the first 
year of Presidents Kennedy or Johnson. The 
Congressional goldbrickering hasbeen mon- 
umental, and public esteem for Congress last 
March sank to its lowest’ depth in five years. 


PORNOGRAPHY AND CRIME 


Nowhere has this Congress been more dere- 
lict than in its ho-hum, business-as-usual 
attitude to the President's program to con- 
trol and reduce the crime and filth in our 
society. 

Sixteen months ago, the President proposed 
the toughest bill in the nation’s history to 
uproot the corrupting influence of organized 
crime. The bill still sits there, languishing 
in Congress. 

Fourteen months ago, the President asked 
unprecedented power for the Justice Depart- 
ment to crack down on the narcotics mer- 
chants who are growing rich destroying the 
lives of thousands of our young people. That 
bill, too, just sits there, languishing in Con- 
gress. 

How many children, my friends, must we 
pick-up out of the gutters and alleys of our 
great cities, dead of overdoses of heroin, be- 
fore Congress, decides it’s; time to act? 

Sixteen months ago, the President sent to 
Congress three measures to safeguard your 
homes and families from the pornographic 
filth being sent unsolicited through the 
mails, 

Portions of one bill were written into the 
President’s postal reform; but the others have 
been lost in the shuffle by an apathetic Con- 
gress. 

How do you fathom the thinking of these 
“radical-liberals” who work themselves into 
a lather over an alleged shortage of nutri- 
ments in a child's box of Wheaties—but who 
cannot get exercised at all over that same 
child’s constant exposure to a flood of hard- 
core pornography. that could warp his moral 
outlook for a life-time. It’s high time these 
ultraliberals put their priorities in order. 


BOMBINGS AND “REPRESSION” 


Last March, the President proposed that 
the transportation and use of bombs and 
molotov cocktails be made a Federal crime— 
with penalties to match the crime. People 
are dying today from these bombs—but Con- 
gress has yet to be jolted into action. 

These bombings reached a new plateau of 
horror just last month with the death of the 
graduate student at the University of Wis- 
consin. The moderate Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal said it well in a single paragraph: 

“. . . it isn’t just the radicals who set the 
bomb in a lighted, occupied building who 
are guilty. The blood is on the hands of any- 
one who has encouraged them, anyone who 
has talked recklessly of ‘reyolution’, anyone 
who has chided with mild disparagement the 
violence of extremists while hinting that the 
cause is right ali the same.” 

On this question of domestic violence and 
disorder, I contend that the testimony of 
Ralph Smith's opponent disqualified him for 
the U.S. Senate. 

In December of 1968, Senator Smith’s op- 
ponent said that the report on the Chicago 
disorder: 

“Speaks eloquently of the results of deny- 
ing the parks for peaceful assembly and 
peaceful protest. The storm troopers in blue 
were the result.” 
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Any) public official, especially from the 
State of Illinois, who still believes the riots 
at the Chicago convention were the result of 
quote “denying parks for peaceful protest,” 
has no business in the United States Senate. 

Any individual who, in these times, will 
slander the men of the Chicago Police Force 
by calling them “storm troopers in blue,” 
ought to be retired from public life. 

In the last eight months alone seven po- 
licemen, men from that force this gentle- 
man branded the "storm troopers,” have died 
in the line of duty—most of them shot to 
death by urban terrorists. 

And, by the way, it is certainly time that 

somebody stood up in a public forum and 
spoke the truth—that the enduring and 
grave injustice done by that convention was 
not done to the demonstrators in the streets; 
itawas done to the good name of the great 
city of Chicago, and its mayor, Richard J. 
Daly. 
Whenever the President or I raise the 
anti-crime issue the chorus comes back from 
Capitol Hill: “Repression, repression, the 
Nixon Administration wants repression.” 
Well that’s either slander or stupidity. No 
citizen who respects the law need fear any- 
thing from this government. No Administra- 
tion is more committed to the civil rights 
of every American. But, the President's defi- 
mition of “civil rights,’ encompasses the 
right of black Americans to be secure ‘in 
the central city, the right of small business- 
men to be free of violence at the hands of 
drug addicts, and the right of the: women 
of this country to be free to walk the streets 
and parks without being attacked or molested 
by hoodlums and thugs. 

Clearly thos2 civil rights are not going to 
be restored until we get a new Congress 
that cares about law and order, 


RESTORATION, RENEWAL AND REFORM 


But there are Presidential initiatives that 
have succeeded on Capitol Hill; there are is- 
sues where Congress has been forced off dead 
center, thanks to the overtime of men like 
Senator Smith. 

Selective Service has been reformed. The 
draft is now as just and equitable as we 
can make it, short of our dream and goal of 
a volunteer army. The United States Post 
Office has been completely overhauled. The 
focd stamp program has been extended to 
cover nearly all of America’s poor. Historic 
airways and airports legislation that will 
benefit businessmen and vacationing work- 
ingmen for generations has been enacted. 

Not, for 120 years, since Zachary Taylor, 
has a first-term President taken office with 
both Houses controlled by hostile majorities. 
Even with this massive opposition, however, 
the President has been able to inaugurate a 
new era of restoration, renewal, and reform. 
Give him a Congress to work with and you 
will bring on an era of prosperity and prog- 
ress, the like of which America has never 
seen. 


THE ECONOMY 


But it is about the economy that the weep- 
ing and wailing of the Congressional left- 
wing has been loudest—and least convincing. 
When President Nixon took office, the nation 
had run seven straight budget deficits total- 
ing 57 billion dollars; prices were rising 
at the fastest rate since the Truman Admin- 
istration; interest rates were the worst since 
the Civil War; a ten percent surtax had been 
imposed on business and labor; and the real 
take-home pay of American workers had not 
risen a dime in three years. 

Today, much of that has been reversed. 
The surtax is gone. Short-term interest rates 
have dropped. The wholesale price index is 
declining. Business indicators are reading 
their best gains in 15 months. Inflation is 
being brought under control. 

After twenty months, as America has 
moved away from war and toward peace, the 
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President has’ steered the economy success- 
fully over some rocky terrain. We appear to 
be back on the highway again. But we ought 
never to forget our narrow escape. When the 
President took the wheel in 1969, the econ- 
omy had been clocked at well over a hun- 
dred in a thirty-mile zone and was headed 
straight for the cliff. 

Because of the way they raced the engine 
of the economy, the ultraliberals in Congress 
should have had their licenses. revoked in 
1968. Until they demonstrate a little more 
judgment and a little more maturity, they 
shouldn’t be given the keys to the car again. 

For twenty months, the President has 
fought the unpopular fight for an honest 
budget—fought it against a fraternity of 
Big Spenders who will never be housebroken 
of the habit of- spending more money than 
we can afford. 

Last month Congress raised the President's 
education bill $453 million. They raised his 
housing bill—$541 million. When, the Pres- 
ident. proposed an unprecedented ten-bil- 
lion-dollar sewage treatment plan—the 
junior Senator from, Maine rallied at his 
desk to raise him $15 billion. Now for that 
Senator, who is not widely known for advo- 
eating the taxes to pay for his spending 
schemes, playing with billions of taxpayers 
dollars can be a lot like playing Monopoly. 
Everybody has a good time, and nobody gets 
hurt, 

The problem is when that Senator and his 
friends did have control of the Federal 
Budget in the nineteen sixties, tens of mil- 
Hons of Americans did get hurt and they are 
still getting hurt—because when that Sen- 
ator and his friends thought they. were play- 
ing with Boardwalk and Park Place, they 
were playing with the savings and income, 
the hopes and dreams, of the whole Amer- 
ican people. 

If this Congress is turned just 10 more 
degrees toward the Radical Left—then the 
President's efforts to protect your income and 
savings will be overridden, and the country 
will go off on another spending spree like 
the last. one. Prices will shoot up; interest 
rates will rise; and taxes will go through the 
roof. And you will end up with a bloated 
bureaucracy in Washington that will make 
the featherbedding of the current big spend- 
ers look like the work force at the corner 
drug store. 

Tf any of you are regular readers of the 
Liberal Eastern press—the organ grinders of 
the old elite—you will probably read on your 
editorial pages tomorrow “That terrible Mr. 
Agnew has done it again.” 

Don't let this bother you as, assuredly, it 
does not bother me. When you have been 
head-to-head with our Korean ally for six 
hours of tough negotiation—you are not 
likely to be stampeded off the range by an 
editorial writer for the Washington Post. 

Let them run right up the wall. We are 
going to be out with the other “happy war- 
riors” on the campaign trail this fall—roast- 
ing marshmallows along the way. 

Long ago, President Lincoln wrote words 
with profound meaning for all of us today: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past,” he said, 
“are inadequate to the stormy present. The 
occasion is piled high with difficulty and we 
must rise with the occasion. As our case is 
new so we must think anew, and act anew.” 

And we too shall rise with the occasion; 
and we too shall think anew and act anew. 
For our goal is not less than to give the new 
men and the new thinking a crack at these 
challenging new times. 

Yes, there will be hard going. There will 
be harsh criticism; there may be political 
casualties. But our cause is far more im- 
portant than any individual who may be a 
part of it, including a Vice President. 

And in this fateful collision of political 
philosophies, we can say as Churchill did in 
@ collision of arms: 
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“I avow my faith that we are marching 
toward better days. Humanity will not be 
cast down. We are going on—swinging bravely 
forward along. the grand high road—and 
already behind the distant mountains is the 
promise of the sun.” 


FEDERAL SPENDING POLICIES AND 
THE HOUSING MARKET 


M., ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal of September 4 contains 
a wise article on the relationship be- 
tween Federal spending policies and the 
difficulties’ experienced by the housing 
market. 

The article was written by Mr. Leif 
Olsen, senior vice president and econo- 
mist. of New York's First. National City 
Bank. Mr. Olsen argues that it is mis- 
taken to blame the housing-slumps of 
1966 and 1969 on tight money. 

He does not doubt that tight money 
is bad for the housing industry. But he 
does not think that tight money policies 
just happen; no one thinks tight money 
policies are good for their own sakes. 

Tight money policies are necessitated 
by a constellation of related Government 
actions. Many of these actions are of 
immediate concern ‘to Congress. Mr. 
Olsen is especially cogent in reminding 
us all that the housing market may be 
adversely affected by monetary policies 
that will be necessitated by any large 
deficit in the current fiscal year. 

So that all Senators may consider Mr. 
Olsen’s argument, I ask unanimous żon- 
sent that his article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articie 
was ordered to be printed: in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPANSIVE POLICY AND THE HOUSING SLUMP 
(By Leif Olsen) 

In 1966 and again in 1969, the U.S. housing 
market slid into a steep decline. The popu- 
lar diagnosis of these two severe contractions 
is that they were caused by Federal Reserve 
tight money policies. 

You may well remember that the Federal 
Reserve was condemned by many for need- 
lessly pursuing a deliberate high interest 
rate policy to the detriment of housing. In 
1966, it was argued that commercial banks 
in the competition for funds enjoyed unfair 
advantages vis-a-vis the other savings insti- 
tutions and this hurt the housing market. 
Increases in the commercial bank prime 
rate were almost always said to cause mort- 
gage rates to go up, again to the detriment 
of housing. Heavy corporate borrowing in the 
long-term capital market in competition 
with mortgage borrowers was another ele- 
ment blamed for the, problem of home con- 
struction. 

Tight money episodes may indeed expose 
in the structure of the capital market some 
rough edges and sharp corners for mort- 
gages. But the point I want to emphasize 
is simply this: For all of the finger point- 
ing, for all of the accusations about who is 
hurting housing, for all of the complaints 
about a restrictive monetary policy, the real 
culprit was the overly expansive monetary 
and fiscal policies followed from 1965 through 
1968. 

But this idea is a long way from replacing 
the widely held Populist view that a sure-fire 
way to lower interest rates is simply to rap- 
idly increase the supply of money. This Pop- 
ulist argument is heard on every street cor- 


ner when restrictive monetary policies are 
applied as a remedy to inflation. You hear it 
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from elected officials, the general public, rep- 
resentatives of organized labor and many 
businessmen, But this idea has been refuted, 
not just in theory, but in experience. The 
truth is that a rapid acceleration in the rate 
of increase in the money supply leads initially 
to a moderation in interest rates but after a 
time causes higher rates. This concept is now 
accepted and understood in the capital mar- 
kets. 

The Populist theory confuses the cost of 
credit with the value of money. By rapidly in- 
creasing the supply of money, you can cer- 
tainly cheapen the value of money as you can 
cheapen the value of any commodity if you 
sufficiently increase its supply. But the value 
of money is not measured by interest rates. 
The value of money is measured in terms of 
the amount of real goods and services that it 
can buy. 

The cost of credit is something entirely dif- 
ferent. This is the price of a service, A cheap- 
ening of money is manifested in terms of an 
increase in prices, and as prices rise people 
seek and demand more and more credit. They 
want to borrow money because they feel it is 
advantageous to invest that money or to buy 
real assets because prices are rising. As the 
demand for credit goes up, the price for that 
service—namely interest rates—also rises. 
You simply cannot reduce interest rates by 
pursuing an ever-accelerating increase in the 
nation’s money supply. This is a little like 
trying to smother a fire with gasoline. 

The only way to bring about a reduction 
of interest rates is to pursue a restrictive 
monetary policy to increase the value of 
money by slowing down the rate of price 
inflation. Suppose the Federal Reserve, dur- 
ing the past 18 months, had continued to 
pursue the same rate of expansion of money 
as in 1968 or accelerated that expansion. 
Would you doubt that the rate of inflation 
today would be even higher than what we 
are experiencing? Would you doubt that in- 
terest rates instead of moderating, would be 
higher now, and perhaps rising rapidly? 

Let me go back in history for a moment 
to pick out where concern for the mortgage 
market and the housing industry should 
have started. In 1966—the year of the credit 
crunch—interest rates, both long- and short- 
term, peaked out in late August to about 
mid-September in response to the monetary 
restraint that later produced the mini-reces- 
sion of 1967. 

Monetary policy shifted from restraint to 
expansion in early 1967. That shift has gone 
down in the record books as one of the 
most abrupt and excessive we have ever ex- 
perienced. Money supply, which had declined 
slightly from April through December, then 
grew at an 8% annual rate in the first six 
months of 1967. Now here we have a case 
where the Federal Reserve was being very 
generous in supplying reserves to the bank- 
ing system. More money was being made 
available, and one would expect that interest 
rates should decline. But instead long-term 
interest rates bottomed out in the first quar- 
ter after a brief period of decline. Long-term 
capital issue rates in the market began to 
rise more rapidly and they continued right 
into 1968. 

It was in early 1967 that the future prob- 
lems of the housing industry began, and at 
that point it was foreordained that the 
housing market would ultimately pay the 
price for the overly expansive monetary and 
fiscal policies then being pursued. At some 
point, the monetary printing press would 
have to slow down, At some point, we would 
have to draw the line on inflation. When 
that occurred, as it did in 1969, the long- 
term credit market, notably mortgage lend- 
Ing, by its very nature, would bear the brunt 
of the change in direction. 

This, of course, is history but it is still rele- 
vant today. The U.S. eonomy experienced a 
mild recession this year. Now there is no 
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agreement about how soon or how much the 
economy will recover. Those who doubt that 
the economy will experience any significant 
recovery have been urging more expansive 
monetary as well as fiscal policies. 

Some economists are already urging an in- 
crease to 7% in the rate of growth of the 
money supply, close to the rate of increase in 
the first half of 1967 when so much of today’s 
inflation received its initial push. These econ- 
omists have criticized the Federal Reserve 
Board's target of 4% to 5% as being too low. 
What we know about monetary policy is that 
when the rate of growth of money acceler- 
ates, as it has this year over last year, it will 
result in an increase in the rate of growth of 
the economy with a lag of some six to nine 
months. And, in fact, recent evidence sug- 
gests that the response is coming through 
right on schedule. We cannot, however, be so 
confident about the degree of the response. 
Therefore, it is a risky game to step harder 
on the monetary accelerator. 

While money is important, the role that 
Government spending plays in maintaining 
economic stability should not be minimized. 
One of the reasons for the very expansive 
monetary policy of 1967 was the fact that the 
Federal Reserve felt compelled to provide for 
the financing of the extraordinary Federal 
deficit of over $25 billion that surfaced in fis- 
cal 1968. 

If Congress pursues an expansive spending 
policy that enlarges the deficit in the current 
fiscal year and beyond, the Federal Reserve 
may once again feel that it must satisfy this 
extraordinary demand for money on the part 
of the Federal Government. On the other 
hand, if the deficit is not financed by a more 
rapid growth in bank credit, then it will have 
to be financed in competition with private 
borrowers including mortgage borrowers. A 
tight spending policy is the most constructive 
policy Congress can pursue if it wants to do 
all it can to help housing. 

I find it rather curious that even as infla- 
tion begins to lessen, imaginative lawmakers 
and economists become very busy designing 
direct controls and structural changes to try 
to protect housing and other sectors from the 
pressures of anti-inflationary policies. It 
would make more sense to try to avoid the 
causes of inflation rather than build into our 
economy accommodations to inflation. We 
may very well have future periods of infia- 
tion. But if we understand that excessively 
expansive monetary and fiscal policies cause 
the inflation in the first instance, shouldn’t 
we make a strong effort to avoid these poli- 
cies? 

Some structural changes in the mortgage 
and savings market are probably needed. 
Some kind of variable rate for outstanding 
mortgages could help to provide future 
strength to lending institutions and provide 
greater stability to the mortgage market. 

It is worth remembering when we talk 
about the uneven impact of inflationary in- 
terest rates that the new home buyer gets a 
lot of sympathy. It is seldom pointed out 
that the millions of home owners with fixed- 
rate mortgages taken out more than five 
years ago have enjoyed a decline in the pro- 
portion of their income assigned to mortgage 
payments, 

But what blesses one during inflation, pe- 
nalizes another. Fixed rates limit the rise in 
income to mortgage lenders and thus cripple 
their ability to compete for savings during 
tight money periods. As a consequence, we 
have interest rate cellings which aim at 
equalizing the ability to compete for the 
public’s money. But such ceilings invariably 
are set to accommodate the weaker institu- 
tions. Then you get efforts by others to get 
around the restraints. One method has been 
to set up a housewares department on the 
banking floor and to supplement cash inter- 
est payments with kitchen utensils, tele- 
vision sets and small appliances. This is an 
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excellent example of how controls distort 
markets and create inefficient and costly 
practices. 

The severe difficulties of 1966 and 1969 
have had a marked influence on the thinking 
of mortgage lenders and home builders. The 
general tendency is to seek changes or selec- 
tive controls that will protect housing from 
the effects of tight money. However, it would 
be a serious mistake if, in ‘reaction to the 
events of the recent past, new controls were 
introduced that would further impede the 
efficient functioning of free markets. When 
you look around at the chaos caused by 
present restrictions, the housewares, the 
“free” gifts, the absence of mortgage lending 
at any price in some communities, then 
your response should be to get rid of existing 
controls and ceilings instead of building new 
ones. And instead of seeking to accommodate 
inflation and high interest rates, we should 
seek to prevent new waves of inflation from 
occurring. 


JAPAN IS FIRST BILLION-DOLLAR 
MARKET FOR U.S. AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, today 
the country of Japan was honored at a 
luncheon given by the National Grain 
and Feed Association because of the 
unique position Japan has achieved in 
becoming the first billion-dollar market 
for U.S. agricultural products. 

This was truly a significant occasion 
because it also served to point up Japan’s 
desire to increase trade between our two 
countries. As one who is vitally con- 
cerned about the agricultural economy 
of the United States, I was greatly en- 
couraged by the statement by Ambassa- 
dor-Designate Nobuhiko Ushiba that 
Japan is endeavoring to remove all un- 
necessary barriers to international trade. 
His announcement that by this time next 
year, residual import restrictions will be 
removed on more than 50 additional 
items is certainly good news for Ameri- 
can producers. 

Mr. President, the $1,100 million in 
farm products that we sold to Japan 
during the past year represents more 
than the total value of all farm products 
in the State of Oklahoma. It represents 
production from an estimated 10 million 
acres of land. 

The country of Japan, its Government, 
and its citizens deserve the highest com- 
mendation for being such good cus- 
tomers for American farmers and 
ranchers, 

Credit also must go to the trade as- 
Sociations of the wheat, soybean, and 
feed grain industries for the splendid 
job they have done as salesmen for these 
products. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
should be recognized for its aggressive- 
ness in helping to create a climate which 
has made this kind of trade possible. 

Finally, we should compliment. Ameri- 
can agricultural producers for adopting 
methods that have made our products 
competitive in world markets. 

With the growing prosperity and the 
increasing population of Japan, this mu- 
tually beneficial trade will continue and 
grow. 

Unfortunately, a very small.amount of 
the trade between the United States and 
Japan is represented by commerce in 
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beef, and I feel strongly that the re- 
moval of restraints against the importa- 
tion of beef by Japan from this country 
would be of immense value to both coun- 
tries. It is my hope that the “continuous 
and irreversible movement’’ toward the 
removal of trade barriers which Ambas- 
sador Ushiba spoke of will lead to the 
relaxation of these restrictions on beef 
imports. 

Mr. President, in order that Senators 
may appreciate the full significance of 
the milestone which has been achieved 
in international trade, I ask unanimous 
consent that the remarks of Ambassador 
Ushiba and Secretary of Agriculture 
Clifford M. Hardin, which were made 
today, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR-DESIGNATE 
NoBUHIKO USHIBA 


Secretary Hardin, other leaders of the Ad- 
ministration, distinguished members of the 
Congress, leaders of American agriculture, 
ladies and gentlemen, I appreciate the words 
of tribute to Japan and the warm welcome 
to Washington. I want to add my word of 
appreciation to the National Grain and Feed 
Association, our hosts for this occasion. 

Mr. Secretary, for me, in many respects, 
coming to Washington is like a reunion with 
old friends, and I am pleased to see that so 
many of mine have prospered and advanced. 
I am glad to say that many of the leaders of 
American agriculture are longtime friends of 
mine. Assistant Secretary Clarence Palmby 
and I have had several occasions in the past, 
while he was with the U.S. Feed Grains Coun- 
cil, to work together. Mr. Carl Campbell, of 
the National Cotton Council, and I have 
known each other for over 20 years and had 
many fruitful conversations about American 
cotton, and there are others whose friend- 
ship I am looking forward to renewing. 

I am happy that my first public speech 
after arriving in Washington is at an event 
to commemorate such a significant mile- 
stone, the fact that Japan has become the 
first billion-dollar customer for the United 
States agriculture. I might add that forestry 
products are not included in that figure, and 
if they were added, agricultural and forestry 
product sales to Japan would have exceeded 
$1.5 billion. 

While in one sense Japan is the honoree 
today, the real honorees are the American 
farmers and their (as I would call them) 
“supersalesmen.” American agriculture in a 
number of commodities is competitive in 
price and quality, and importantly for Japan, 
on a continuing basis. And, as the affluence 
of the Japanese consumer increases, the de- 
mand for more and better increases. For 
example, present per capita consumption of 
red meat is only 17 pounds per year. To grow 
more red meat, more grain, mostly from the 
United States, will be necessary. Bread is 
another item of increasing importance in the 
Japanese diet, increasing the demand for 
wheat, again substantially from the United 
States. The market for soybeans, your biggest 
agricultural export item, is also expanding 
in Japan. During the 1960's Japanese con- 
sumption of United States soybeans increased 
115 percent; wheat 120 percent; feed grains 
just more than 400 percent. It is my sincere 
hope that these agricultural products will 
continue to be supplied to Japan on a stable 
basis in the years to come. 

Your agricultural marketing experts, many 
of whom are present at this luncheon, have 
served the Japanese market well. Their in- 
novative ideas, such as the promotion of 
the livestock and poultry industries as a 
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means of increasing demand for United 
States feed grains, have contributed to the 
increased sales of American agricultural 
products. in Japan. 

In the broad perspective, today’s com- 
memoration is also a tribute to the policy 
of free trade which has been mutually bene- 
ficial to both our countries. Each is the 
other's best offshore customer. The United 
States has been for years in the foremost 
leadership position in seeking free world 
trade. This policy has worked well for both 
countries. During the past ten years, for 
example, Japan imported $21.4 billion worth 
of American products and exported $24.1 
billion worth of Japanese products to the 
United States. In the first seven months of 
1970, according to United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures, United States ex- 
ports to Japan are up 46 percent and im- 
ports from Japan are up 18 percent com- 
pared with the figures for the corresponding 
period of the last year. The 46 percent in- 
crease in sales to Japan is more than twice 
the 20 percent average increase in American 
exports to all countries. These figures ac- 
curately indicate the importance that each 
country’s market is to the other, and they 
also indicate a significant strengthening of 
the U.S. balance of trade position. 

A continuation of free trade policies is 
essential if the successes of the past decade 
are to be exceeded during the 1970's. By free 
trade, I mean free trade in all countries. Al- 
though Japan had to establish artificial bar- 
riers to trade during its reconstruction 
period, it is incumbent upon Japan, now 
that the Japanese economy has emerged as 
the second strongest in the free world, to 
remove all unnecessary barriers to interna- 
tional trade. 

I am happy to say that, at a time when 
many countries of the world are erecting or 
threatening to erect new trade barriers, 
Japan is removing its trade restrictions. On 
September 11, my Government announced 
a new accelerated schedule for trade liberali- 
zation. By the end of September, 1971, resi- 
dual import restrictions will be removed on 
more than 50 additional items. In 1963 
Japan had more than 200 such items. It had 
been reduced to 121 by 1968. According to 
the new schedule, in years time, the num- 
ber will be drastically reduced to fewer than 
40, which compares favorably with those of 
other industrial countries. I know that this 
has not been done as rapidly or dramatically 
as some of our foreign friends would have 
wished, but it is a continuous and irre- 
versible movement. 

As you might imagine, the affected indus- 
tries have resisted the liberalization, but the 
Japanese Government has been persistent. 
In political terms, increased liberalization at 
home while Japanese products are discrimi- 
nated against in European and other mar- 
kets has been controversial. The question is 
often asked by Japanese businessmen, “Why 
should Japan liberalize at a time when other 
countries are establishing new trade bar- 
riers?” But the consensus in Japan is that 
trade liberalization must continue in Ja- 
pan’s own interest, in order to effect the most 
efficient allocation of resources—and this is 
why it will pe carried out notwithstanding 
the objection of some of the Japanese inter- 
ests that are affected. 

I think that Japan and the United States 
have in the past few years reached a new 
relationship; as statesmanship has defused 
some of the political explosive issues, the 
focus of attention is now being placed in- 
creasingly on economic problems, which are 
bound to arise in a relationship between two 
countries enjoying the volume of mutual 
trade of nearly $10 billion. It is, however, not 
easy for us to grasp full implications of this 
development or to find out how to tackle 
these problems. At any rate, it is essential 
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that decisions be generated out of the inner 
life of Japan and not appear to be dictated 
from abroad. In my opinion this is a healthy 
development, which will strengthen our 
friendly relationship of mutual respect and 
trust, and create the circumstances in which 
to work out differences. 

In closing, Mr. Secretary, I want to note 
that your “supersalesmen" have not been 
content with reaching the goal of selling $1 
billion worth of agricultural products to 
Japan, They exceeded it by over $100 mil- 
lion. It seems to me that they are well on 
their way to selling Japan $2 billion worth 
of American farm products. Knowing many 
of them as I do, I am sure they will in typical 
American fashion reach that goal ahead of 
schedule, and I am already looking forward 
to commemorating that event. 

REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

CLIFFORD M. HARDIN 


Mr. Ambassador, Minister Yoshino, 

Distinguished Members of Congress, em- 
bassy guests, leaders in American agriculture 
and the councils of international trade. 

Mr. Theis and others of the National Grain 
and Feed Association—our hosts on this 
memorable occasion. 

We are here to celebrate a landmark year 
in agricultural trade relations between our 
two countries. 

We do this in optimism that the success we 
celebrate will continue and grow. 

We do this in recognition that trade is 
essential to good living in both of our coun- 
tries. 

And we do this in tribute to a remarkable 
island people whose energy and productive 
genius have made this observance possible. 

The Japan story is without precedent— 
without parallel. 

The Japanese economy is the third largest 
in the world—and growing at a rate that is 
unmatched by any nation in history. 

In the 1950's, Japan’s gross national prod- 
ucts grew at a rate approaching 10 percent a 
year. 

In the 1960's, it rose at an annual rate of 
11.4 percent. 

In recent years, the pace has quickened 
still further—to above 13.5 percent in the 
past two fiscal years. 

This growth in the Japanese economy has 
paralleled that nation’s growth in trade. 

In the years between 1960 and 1965, Jap- 
anese shipments in world trade more than 
doubled. By 1969, they had almost doubled 
again, reaching $16 billion. Shipments to the 
United States increased in those nine years 
by more than four times—to $4.9 billion. 

Of course, these figures are important only 
if they benefit people. And when you apply 
the yardstick to better living and family 
prosperity the Japan story is just as dra- 
matic. 

The Japanese householder’s disposable in- 
come has more than tripled since 1960, 

His demand for meat, milk, and eggs—a 
good “horseback” measure of consumer pros- 
perity—has increased by more than four 
times in 15 years. 

He is diversifying his eating habits as his 
income goes up. For example, per person con- 
sumption of wheat flour in this traditionally 
rice-eating society has increased by 30 per- 
cent in a decade and a half. 

It is this remarkable economic rise—plus 
an equally remarkable ability of American 
agriculture to produce efficiently the food 
and feedstuffs demanded by increasing affiu- 
ence—that have brought us together at this 
luncheon today. 

Ten years ago, Japan’s agricultural im- 
ports from the U.S. were $440 million. In the 
fiscal year just past, they were more than 
twice as great—nearly $1.1 billion. 

That’s good! But we think Japan can’ do 
even better. And we're going to be pushing 
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you to do it. I still think, Mr. Ambassador- 
Designate, that it would be to Japan's ad- 
vantage and ours to entirely remove your 
duty on soybeans. 

But agricultural exports are only one as- 
pect of a beneficial trading relationship that 
can be summarized very simply: In terms of 
total exports, the United States is Japan’s 
best customer, and Japan is the United 
States’ best off-shore customer. 

As you might expect, two-thirds of U.S. 
shipments to Japan last year were raw ma- 
terials, mineral fuels; and food-stuffs while 
90 percent of Japan's shipments to the U.S. 
were manufactured goods. 

But this is the basis of beneficial world 
trade—an exchange of goods based primarily 
on’ production efficiency. 

It is this principle that led Japan to look 
to efficient producers on the broad farm lands 
overseas for the feed grains ‘needed to satisfy 
its people’s rising demand for livestock 
products. 

As a result, imported feed grains have 
triggered a rapid expansion of Japanese live- 
stock production. This has brought Japanese 
consumers. more meat and poultry at better 
prices; it has opened opportunities for Jap- 
anese farmers for new and profitable live- 
stock enterprises; it has meant an important 
and expanding feed grain market for world 
agriculture. 

And I am happy to say here that it has 
been particularly important for U.S. agri- 
culture, which shipped more than 6 million 
tons of feed grains to Japan last fiscal year— 
just about one-third of our feed grain ex- 
ports. The dollar value of U.S. feed grain ex- 
ports to Japan last year was $335.5 million, 
a dramatic contrast to shipments of $13.7 
million in 1960. 

Soybean and wheat exports to Japan have 
also gone up dramatically. In 10 years, soy- 
beans increased from $103 million to $251 
million—wheat from %54 million to $136 
million, 

In fiscal 1970, we supplied Japan with more 
than two-thirds of its imports of fats and 
oils, and of feed grains; more than half of its 
wheat, and hides and skins; Japan took 
nearly half of our lemon exports. Japan is our 
best cotton customer, taking one-fourth of 
its cotton from us. We sold Japan $50 million 
worth of tobacco last fiscal year, up almost 
40 percent from the previous year. 

Almost the whole range of U.S, farm com- 
modities finds Japan a leading customer. 

Japan wants, needs and can afford these 
products, and: the U.S.'can supply them.in 
any system of international trade in which 
price quality and availability are the primary 
factors. 

Iam not here to tell you that we have no 
problems. I am not here to pretend that all 
questions relating to market access have 
been solved. But I can tell you that I am 
optimistic that we can resolve any differ- 
ences—and that trade between our coun- 
tries will continue to grow. As far as Iam con- 
cerned, the record of the past year is simply 
a new “take-off level, and I will do every- 
thing I can to make that proposition come 
true. 

And now, Mr. Ambassador-Designate, may 
I take a few moments to recognize the U.S. 
farm producers and marketers who have con- 
tributed and are contributing so much to 
trade between our countries. 

Ina world of competition, export expan- 
sion means salesmanship and service as well 
as price, quality and availability. The pro- 
ducers and marketers of the major U.S. ag- 
ricultural products have understood this, and 
they support some 68 private trade organi- 
zations formed to develop markets overseas 
in cooperation with the Department of Ag- 
riculture. This is, of course, a mutual effort— 
with many strong Japanese organizations 
bringing to it their special knowledge, their 
special abilities. 

Today, I want to recognize with a special 
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certificate the producers and marketers of tered by agencies such as the Department of 


three U.S. commodities who have, through 
their trade organizations, maintained offices 
and market development programs in Japan 
for 10 years or more, and who last year, 
among them, exported two-thirds of our ag- 
ricultural exports to Japan. 

For the feed grain industry: 

Mr. Clayton W. Johnson of the U.S. Feed 
Grains Council. 

For soybeans: 

Mr. Leslie Tindall of the American Soy- 
bean Association. 

For wheat: 

Mr. Don Woodward, representing Western 
Wheat Associations and Great Plains Wheat, 
Inc, 

Mr. Ambassador-Designate, before I take 
my seat, I give you a special welcome to this 
country—on behalf of my colleagues and 
American agriculture. You have our best 
wishes for a most successful and enjoyable 
tour of duty in'the United States of Amër- 
ica. 


DISARRAY OF INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER LEARNING 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Wall 
Street Journal of last Wednesday con- 
tains a very intelligent letter to the edi- 
tor. 

The author of the letter is Mr. Charles 
M. Blair, of Fullerton, Calif, and he 
comments on an essay by Prof. Robert 
Nisbet, which was published a few weeks 
ago in the Journal. When Professor. Nis- 
bet’s essay appeared, I was pleased to 
have it printed in the Record. Today I 
wish to share with Senators Mr. Blair’s 
comments on that essay. 

Mr. Blair suggests that Professor Nis- 
bet left out one major culprit when he 
was listing the persons and institutions 
that have contributed to the current dis- 
array of our institutions of higher edu- 
cation. According to Mr. Blair, “the real 
culprit is the Congress of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Blair believes that Federal largess 
has distorted the natural and orderly 
growth of academic institutions. 

His charge is serious. If true, we here 
share a large burden of guilt for the con- 
dition of our colleges and universities. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS AND THE CAMPUS 

Professor Nisbet (“The Restoration of Ac- 
ademic Authority,” Aug. 19) very correctly 
attributes the widespread disturbance on our 
campuses to the breakdown of institutional 
authority, but I regret that he did not go fur- 
ther and identify the cause of breakdown. 

He does refer vaguely to “liberalization of 
traditional authority," weak college presi- 
dents and the faculty tenure system. But 
universities have lived with these faults for 
centuries. Actually, the real culprit is the 
Congress of the United States. 

Federal programs of recent years have had 
a sudden and devastating effect upon the 
institutions of hizher education, diverting 
their purposes, perverting their values, emas- 
culating their administrators and effectively 
eliminating liberal arts education in this 
country. 

Following Sputnik in 1957, Congress accel- 
erated appropriation of large sums of money 
for the expressed purpose of improving 
higher education and furthering research in 
all fields through use of Federal grants. 
These sums were—and still are—adminis- 


Defense, National.- Science Foundation, 
Atomic Energy Commission and National In- 
stitutes of Health. Within a short time these 
grants were being dispersed at the rate of 
approximately two billion dollars per year. 

The overwhelming alteration of our educa- 
tional institutions by these programs arises, 
perhaps, not so much from the very large 
sums inyolyed as from the method of their 
allocation, Generally, the grants have been 
made directly to individual investigators for 
research or study on specific projects. Grants 
to schools—so-called “institutional grants”— 
which are not project-directed and which are 
administered by the institution in the tradit 
tional Way have been relatively few. 

The effects of) these huge project grants 
handed out on an individual basis should 
have been easily foreseen. The faculties have 
stampeded to the trough in. Washington, 
leaving behind the student and the univer- 
sity. The former has become a distracting 
nuisance and the latter a bumbling landlord. 
If the dean presumes to insist on the pro- 
fessor meeting a few undergraduate classes, 
the latter can, if he is displeased at the idea, 
take his grant, graduate students and equip- 
ment and move to a more permissive campus. 

Compared to.students of earlier times, 
those of today are much more numerous, 
more aware of current issues, less experienced 
in interpersonal relations. with the adult 
world, over-exposed to a diversity of unquali- 
fied statement and opinion and less fixed in 
their values and judgment. They are espe- 
cially needful and desirous of thoughtful and 
educated views and interpretation from adult 
scholars. Yet they have been arriving on 
campuses which are generally not disposed 
to provide such liberal arts education and 
are lacking in the central authority. to control 
the resulting student malaise. 

CHARLES M. BLAIR. 

FULLERTON, GALIF. 


MARK TRICE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to join in recognizing and saluting my 
warm friend, Mark Trice, on the occasion 
of his completion of 50 years of service 
to the U.S. Senate. 

Having spent more than half my life 
as a Member of this body, there are times 
when I begin to feel like one of the old- 
timers here. However, this feeling is 
quickly dispelled whenever I recall that 
Mark Trice had already been here over 
12 years when I arrived as the Senate’s 
youngest Member in 1933. 

Mr. President, half a century of serv- 
ice to any institution is a noteworthy ac- 
complishment, but service to the greatest 
deliberative body man has ever known 
for that length of time is truly outstand- 
ing. On the floor of the Senate, men and 
events have collided to shape the events 
of our time and Mark Trice has not only 
been a close observer, but also an active 
participant. The impact of his service as 
an adviser and confidant of Senators 
reaches further than we realize. 

History would assuredly be served if 
he would chronicle his recollections and 
experiences and I join others in suggest- 
ing that he should undertake to write a 
book. 

Mr. President, Mark Trice is a man 
who does his duty with diligence, devo- 
tion, and intelligence and has earned the 
admiration and respect of countless Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle. May I 
join in extending to him best wishes for 
many more years of successful service. 
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PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT FOR 
TRANSIT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, Mr. W. W. 
Owen, president of the City Transit Co., 
of Dayton, Ohio, is one of the most 
respected transportation experts in this 
Nation. 

In his presentation, entitled ‘Pref- 
erential Treatment for Transit,” which 
he made at the American Transit. As- 
sociation midyear conference in St. 
Paul, Minn., Mr. Owen made an out- 
standing case for preferential treatment 
for transit vehicles in metropolitan areas. 

He was. instrumental in, the steps 
which the city of Dayton and two of its 
suburbs took recently to speed up bus 
service in the metropolitan Dayton area. 
Mr. Owen’s suggestions are practical and 
effective. So that all Senators may have 
the benefit of his wisdom, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his speech be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PREFERENTIAL TREATMENT FOR TRANSIT 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen: My comment 
regarding the broad, subject of. preferential 
treatment for transit will be narrowed down 
to:the simple, inexpensive, and unglamorous, 
but basic proposition of giving ordinary 
buses the right-of-way on ordinary city 
streets, The objective is to upgrade the bus 
and upgrade the status of the bus rider 
in the general movement of traffic. This 
action would recognize the bus rider as the 
greatest contributor to the expeditious 
movement of general traffic and the least 
contributor to air pollution. Giving buses 
the right-of-way is in keeping with a state- 
ment that appeared in a United Interna- 
tional Public Transport publication some 
time ago, as follows: “The person who makes 
the greatest. contribution towards the relief 
of traffic congestion is not the traffic engi- 
neer, the town planner, or the builder of 
new roads, but the passenger traveling in a 
public means of transport, who is satisfied 
with sufficient room for one, instead of a seat 
in a car which takes up 70 square feet of road 
space.” This statement comes from Europe 
where they have small cars; in America, the 
70 feet would change to 120. 

All but the extremely modern and far- 
sighted traffic--engineers devote their 
energies to the movement of general traffic 
with no selective priority. A public bus carry- 
ing 50 passengers is required to move at the 
same pace in the general traffic pattern as 
the swarms of private automobiles which 
cause the congestion, and carry but one or 
two people. When the traffic engineers make 
traffic counts they count a bus the same as 
an automobile—they consider the number 
of vehicles—not the number of people. Only 
within the last. year or so has it dawn on 
them that it is people with whom we are 
concerned, not vehicles. 

More than 30 years ago, A-T.A. published a 
32-page booklet entitled “Moving the 
Masses—in Modern Cities.” This booklet 
talked then about the very things we talk 
about now—except air pollution—that has 
been added. The facts were impressive. 
There is no date on the booklet, but it was 
published during the administration of 
Charlie. Gordon as Managing Director, and 
this has been a while back. Its teachings 
were disregarded for all these years while 
the American cities have done everything 
they could think of to encourage use of the 
private automobile. Now that we are being 
smothered with bad air and stopped dead 
in traffic, we are opening our eyes just a 
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bit to the catastrophic results of our mis- 
takes. 

Any conveyance carrying people should be 
given preferential treatment in the move- 
ment of traffic in direct proportion to the 
number of people carried or waiting to be 
earried by that conveyance. Should a bus 
occupied by 50 ‘people be givem:no more 
consideration than an automobile ‘occupied 
by 1%? The bus right-of-way provides a 
means of shifting recognition from the auto- 
mobile rider to the bus passenger. This is so 
simple and economical that it is apt to! lose 
favor with some of the glamour seekers be- 
cause it is so obvious and inexpensive. The 
idea of public transit riders having the 
right-of-way goes back to the streetcars, 
when every city in which’ they operated 
gave them the right-of-way by ‘ordinance. 
In spite of the difference in flexibility be- 
tween the streetcar and the bus the basic 
reasons for giving the public conveyance 
preferential treatment in general traffic still 
prévail, and because of the tremendous in- 
crease in private automobiles, become even 
more impelling: 

When city after city converted from street- 
cars to trolley buses not one had the fore- 
sight to transfer the provisions granting 
preferential rights to the users of streetcars 
to the users of trolley buses, and this might 
have been done at ’that time. We transit 
people were content to accept the flexibility 
provided by a range of 12 feet on each side 
of the trolley wire as assurance of getting 
through—Jjust like an automobile—anhd that 
is exactly what we haye been burdened 
with—just like an automobile. Only buses 
have to make frequent curb stops, and an 
automobile doesn’t. Running trolley buses, 
or motor buses for that matter, was going 
to be a lead pipé cinch. I remember a short 
movie put out by General Electric, which 
showed a tired, harassed, streetcar executive, 
worn and frustrated with his problems. Then, 
after his company converted to trolley buses, 
this same executive was relaxed, 20 years 
younger, happy and contentedly playing golf, 
his problems having vanished. Unfortunately, 
it didn’t work out that way. Vehicle drivers 
were afraid to take undue advantage of a 
streetcar, but they readily abuse the fiexi- 
bility of a bus. 

The City of Dayton was the first city to 
recognize these facts and again grant’ the 
right-of-way to public transit by such an 
ordinance, passed last November. The ad- 
joining cities of Kettering and Oakwood, 
did likewise this spring. The right-of-way for 
buses is, of course, not In the same degree 
as for emergency vehicles such as the police 
and fire, but it does raise the standing of 
the bus—and the people in it— to a higher 
level than the private automobile and truck. 
For example, in Ohio we have a statute giv- 
ing a funeral procession the right to proceed 
uninterruptedly. 

Therefore, a bus would not have the right 
under our ordinance to cut through a fu- 
neral procession. But, our ordinance does 
give the bus the right-of-way over other 
traffic not specifically granted such rights 
by ordinance or statute, and this includes a 
lot of automobiles under a lot of different 
traffic conditions. 

In the framing and application of a right- 
of-way ordinance for buses it is extremely 
important to remember the legal definition 
of right-of-way. I hayen't checked this def- 
inition in other states, but I think it is a fair 
assumption that they all follow a similar 
pattern. In Ohio, the statutory definition 
is: “Right-of-way means the right of a ve- 
hicle, streetcar, trackless trolley or pedes- 
trian to proceed uninterruptedly, in a lawful 
manner, in the direction in which it or 
he is moving in preference to another vehicle, 
streetcar, trackless trolley, or pedestrian ap- 
proaching from a different direction into its 
or his path.” The words, “in a lawful man- 
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ner,” provide a strong rebuttal to the claim 
that giving bus drivers the right-of-way is a 
menace and would result in their extreme 
carelessness and the Company using the 
ordinance unfairly in the defense of claims 
or law suits. 

Suppose a bus is pulling away from the 
curb and must go around a parked car and 
collides with an automobile approaching 
from the rear of the bus. Ordinarily, the bus 
driver would be given a ticket just because 
he was changing lanes, with no question 
raised about the driver of the automobile 
exercising due care. With this right-of-way 
ordinance in favor of the bus the question 
certainly should be raised of where was the 
automobile when the bus driver gave a signal 
and’started to change lanes. If the automo- 
bile was far enough back‘to have slowed or 
stopped, the passengers on the bus should 
have been allowed to proceed. 

If the bus driver started to change lanes 
when the automobile was so close that it 
could not have been slowed or stopped in the 
exercise of ordinary care, and taking into 
account that the bus had the right-of-way 
then the) bus driver would have forfeited 
his right-of-way by his own failure to exer- 
cise due care. 

This could develop into a chicken and egg 
controversy, but the right-of-way ordinance 
at least puts the bus in the ball park, and 
gives its advocates a tool to work with. The 
question of being in the lawful use of the 
street is a tricky one. Take for example the 
common rule that the pedestrian has the 
right-of-way on a crosswalk. Under the Ohio 
definition of right-of-way, he loses his 
right if he crosses against a traffic light or 
on the wrong side of the crosswalk—because 
we have‘an ordinance that says pedestrians 
should use the right side of the crosswalk— 
so if a pedestrian is hit while using the left 
side he is negligent per se—not in the law- 
ful use of the crosswalk and therefore, for- 
feits his right-of-way. 

Enforcement is just like the enforcement 
of any other ordinance. Its success or fail- 
ure depends upon the particular circum- 
stances and proof of what happened. If our 
objective was to arrest and prosecute as many 
drivers as we could, it would be difficult to 
get convictions, as in the enforcement of 
many other ordinances, However, it is there 
on the books for use in flagrant cases and 
to be remembered by vehicle drivers who 
might otherwise thoughtlessly interfere with 
the free movement of the bus. It is more 
than we have had as a legal assist in traffic 
since the same type of preferential treat- 
ment was inadvertently lost when the last 
street car went to the car barn. 

The other day we were discussing buses 
in the City Manager's office in Kettering. He 
said he was driving down Shroyer Road and 
he never realized before the difficulties the 
bus. had in getting back into traffic. Now— 
since we have gone through the right-of- 
way ordinance bit in Kettering—this diffi- 
culty registers. He had seen it many ‘times 
before, but paid no attention to“it. This ts 
one of the principal benefits. We tell every- 
body the bus has the right-of-way by carry- 
ing signs on the back—‘Please consider bus 
riders—this bus has the right-of-way by 
ordinance,” 

We will no doubt sometime become in- 
volved in a law suit that will test the validity 
and effectiveness of this ordinance. However, 
our attorneys made a searching investigation 
during its preparation and are of the opinicn 
it is constitutional and proper legislation. It 
was argued by those who opposed it that 
it was unconstitutional, illegal, discrimina- 
tory, dangerous, self-serving, and a menace 
to other traffic. Fortunately, so far the opin- 
ions of our opposition have not prevailed. 
Our opposition consisted of the Dayton Auto- 
mobile Club, the new car dealers, the retail 
merchants, the two newspapers, and seven 
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out of seventeen municipal councilmen and 
commissioners. Some of these people joined 
in a concerted radio effort to encourage op- 
position by declaring that the buses were 
trying to take over the streets, for, of course, 
only the benefit of the bus company. I men- 
tion this not to dignify the selfishness and 
short-sightedness of the opposition, but to 
emphasize that the overwhelming evidence 
on facts must have been on our side, for the 
ordinance to have been passed against such 
formidable objection. Fortunately, enough 
people did see the wisdom of trying to do 
something about the increasing traffic con- 
gestion and air pollution by restoring in 
some degree recognition of the users of pub- 
lic transit. 

This is the ordinance that was passed in 
Dayton last November, and in the cities of 
Kettering and Oakwood the first of this year. 

“Sec. 249. Right-of-way granted to elec- 
tric trolley and motor buses. 

Electric trolley and motor buses operating 
on fixed routes and published schedules shall 
have the right-of-way over all other vehicles, 
except any vehicle which is entitled to the 
peewee wert under any other provision of 

W. 

This section does not relieve the driver of 
any electric trolley or motor bus of the duty 
to drive with due regard for the safety of all 
persons and property upon the highway. 

Any person convicted of a violation of this 
section shall be punished in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 322, Code of Gen- 
eral Ordinances. 

Section 322 is a general penalty ordinance 
providing for a fine for the first offense of 
not more than $50.00 and on up for a sec- 
ond and third offense to $200.00 and 30 days. 
In promoting the right-of-way ordinance 
we were not as concerned with convictions or 
fines—although some penalty is important— 
as we were with changing the psychology and 
the balance of rights in terms of the rela- 
tionship of bus riders to auto drivers. 

Has -it helped? Yes - we think it 
has ... but not nearly as much as it could 
if more people would get on the “band 
wagon” and promote the idea. The people 
who could do this the most effectively are 
the city commissioners, councilmen, man- 
agers and city department directors. 

The unfortunate obstacle is that few are 
willing to lift a finger, if in so doing, they 
deprive the private automobile of its place 
upon the throne of the American way of 
life; even though King Automobile is a 
tyrant, leading us to destruction, which will 
come if we believe some scientists, sooner 
than you think, if we do not reverse the trend 
back to a satisfactory balance between the 
use of the private automobile and the vari- 
apa forms of public transit, predominantly 

us. 

Our operators tell us more and more auto- 
mobile drivers hold up to let the buses 
through and from our observation this is 
true. However, we have not gained enough 
improvement in speed to increase our average 
per mile, and we have not yet accomplished 
the initial purpose of getting more people to 
ride and thus improving the fare box rey- 
enue. A reasonable question would be, “Then 
why go through all of this bother to get a 
right-of-way ordinance for buses if it has not 
brought more passenger and more revenue? 
I believe the answer to this is that ever 
since the end of the Second World War, gov- 
ernment at all levels has done everything 
that anyone could think of to encourage the 
Sale, use, and reuse of the private automo- 
bile. It is hard to find a city that has not 
sacrificed prime land, churches, factories, 
playgrounds, and walled off whole areas to 
make way for expressways and supplemental 
one-way streets. literally pushing aside pub- 
lic transit lines to take whatever was left. 
The bus rider was disregarded; the auto- 
mobile driver was supreme. 


. 
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To break this pattern is a monumental 
task—if it is ever accomplished, short of dire 
and calamitous consequences. 

We still run trolley buses in Dayton; 75% 
of our daily mileage of about 18,000 miles is 
by trolley bus. The other 25% is by 102” 
wide, 43-passenger diesels. All of our buses 
are equipped with the signal arm at the left 
front corner, which is extended, when the 
bus needs to change lanes. We got this idea 
from Milwaukee 16 years ago. When ex- 
tended, some of the paddles say “Please” and 
some say “Thank you.” We think these ex- 
tended signs have helped, and we think the 
right-of-way ordinance supplements them. 
We think, sooner or later, cities will wake up 
to the facts which were emphasized more 
than 30 years ago by the American Transit 
Association in its booklet entitled, “Moving 
the Masses” which I have already men- 
tioned—Move people instead of vehicles. 

Notwithstanding the many efforts by both 
publicly owned and privately owned transit 
companies to do things to entice people 
from their automobiles, it is my firm con- 
viction that this alone will accomplish noth- 
ing really. It will require additional restric- 
tions, controls, and economic penalties on 
the automobile, plus improvement in the 
orthodox methods of conducting public 
transit, to bring about a better balance be- 
tween the two. All the money the Federal 
Government spent in Flint, testing out all 
the gimmick proposals there, failed to show 
any improved results. It would be just great 
if the Department of Transportation would, 
in addition to suggesting innovations to 
outdo the luxury of the private automobile, 
emphasize more controls, and restrictions, 
and penalties to be built into the driving of 
private cars. The combination, if properly 
balanced, could and would do the job. We 
must get over our timidity to control and 
regulate the private automobile—and treat 
it with the discipline it deserves. 

A good friend of mine—a retired police 
chief of Dayton—said, when he was captain 
of the traffic section, “There are just too 
many automobiles.” This was some thirty 
years ago. Ten or twelve years ago he was 
one of the advocates of expressways and 
one-way streets. Now he is the editorialist 
in one of our TV and radio stations. In an 
editorial. last March he said: ‘Whatever is 
necessary to convince more automobile driv- 
ers and passengers that they should use 
public transportation should be done—and 
done in the immediate future. At the present 
rate of increased traffic volume, total stag- 
nation is not far away.” Whatever is neces- 
sary should be done, 

There are a number of good reasons to 
reverse the trend which has caused such 
havoc in our cities and for that matter, in 
our entire environment. Two are most. out- 
standing—air pollution and street space. 
Dayton is located in Montgomery County 
which has an area of 465 square miles, The 
latest figure available for vehicle miles oper- 
ated in the county is for the year 1968— 
8,600,000. This is a daily average of 18,494 
vehicle miles per square mile, and trans- 
lated into gasoline consumption using the 
figure of 16 miles per gallon, we burn 1,156 
gallons of gasoline in each square mile in 
our country every day. According to Dr. Jack 
G. Calvert, a professor in the Department 
of Chemistry at Ohio State University, every 
ten gallons of gasoline burned creates 29 
pounds of carbon monoxide. Applying this 
formula, the combustion engine spews 3,352 
pounds or more than a ton and a half of 
carbon monoxide into the atmosphere over 
every square mile of our country every day. 
It would be interesting to know what this 
figure. is for Los Angeles County—or for 
your own county at home. 

Of course, the effect of carbon monoxide 
depends on the degree of air saturation, the 
body chemistry of the individual, and the 
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duration of inhalation. We know that our 
blood absorbs carbon monoxide in prefer- 
ence to oxygen—and we know that carbon 
monoxide is a “killer.” 

Recently, we have heard a lot about re- 
moving lead from gasoline, and yet a study 
by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, in 1966, showed that if all of the 
lead were eliminated from all of the gaso- 
line, we would reduce the air pollution 
caused by the automobile, by %4 of 1 per 
cent. 

The other most impelling reason for a 
better balance between the use of the pri- 
vate automobile and public transportation 
is street space. In 1961, General Motors put 
out a 25-minute color movie entitled, “Every- 
body’s Business.” In this movie they ad- 
vocated not driving your car downtown, but 
taking a bus, and they ended the movie with 
the statement—“All that is needed is the 
right-of-way.” We still have that movie and 
it’s too bad we have not followed the ad- 
monition it so effectively advocates. Because 
sO Many automobiles are driven downtown 
on streets clogged with parked cars our cities 
suffer from civic cholesterol. It’s no wonder 
the hearts of our cities become weaker and 
weaker, while our personal blood pressure 
rises higher and higher as we fume and 
fret in traffic and bad air. 

I was fortunate enough to go with the 
ATA group to Europe last May. While tour- 
ing the subways in Milan, I asked our guide 
if Milan had an ordinance giving streetcars 
the right-of-way and he replied that it did. 
Then I asked him if trolley buses and diesel 
buses also had the right-of-way and he said, 
“No, but we are trying to get it for them.” 

Milan has an excellent transit system of 
subways, streetcars, trolley buses and diesel 
buses, with much of their equipment artic- 
ulated. Yet, they are still losing passengers 
to the automobile—which they allow to 
double park, park on sidewalks, and favor 
with a high degree of other permissiveness. 
This must be curbed if transit is to have a 
chance to do its job. 

We have now three cities in this whole 
world—as far as I know—which have given 
their buses the right-of-way. Where we go 
from here depends upon the continued ef- 
forts of those who are concerned enough to 
find and apply practical answers. The cities 
of Dayton, Kettering, and Oakwood, Ohio, 
have at least shown the understanding, good 
judgment, and foresight to make a start. 

Thank you for your kind attention and 
the privilege of appearing before you. 


HONOR TO ST. LAWRENCE HOSPI- 
TAL, LANSING, MICH, 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 19, in Lansing, Mich., citizens of 
Michigan will take part in the dedication 
of the Community Mental Health Cen- 
ter and the 50th anniversary of St. Law- 
rence Hospital. 

This is an appropriate occasion to 
honor this hospital on its years of con- 
tribution to the community and the Sis- 
ters of Mercy who have served in the 
hospital during the 50 years. 

In January 1920, the Lange Sanitar- 
ium, having a capacity of 28 beds and 
located on West Willow Street, was 
leased by the Sisters of Mercy. The hos- 
pital was named St. Lawrence, honor- 
ing Lawrence Price, who left $100,000 
to the city of Lansing for the erection of 
a hospital to be directed by the Sisters 
of Mercy. The City Council requested 
the doors be opened to the influenza vic- 
tims. Not until March was the hospital 
opened for general use. 
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By April 1922, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Gleason had donated a site for a new 
and larger building. Campaign funds to- 
taled $207,000. 

In September 1923, the first graduate 
of the School of Nursing completed the 
program. The following year the new 
hospital was dedicated. 

Since that time, the medical staff has 
grown from 18 to 275 physicians. The 
average number of patients receiving in- 
patient care each day has increased from 
22 to 252. The number of emergency pa- 
tients treated in 1969 was more than 
33,000. These expanded services were 
realized with new and enlarged facili- 
ties. Additions to the hospital were com- 
pleted with new and enlarged facilities. 
Additions to the hospital were completed 
in 1936, 1942, 1949, 1959, and 1960 and 
now, in 1970, a Community Mental 
Health Center is to be opened to: make 
available more services to more people. 
Seven Sisters have served as administra- 
tors of the institution throughout the 50 
years. 

In a period when we hear of so much 
destruction and violence, we do well to 
pay a tribute to 50 years of dedicated 
service to mankind, as illustrated in the 
history of St. Lawrence Hospital and 
the creation of the new -Community 
Mental Health Center. 

On a personal note, during the years 
my family lived in Lansing—from 1953 
to 1960—most of our children, as well 
as their parents, were patients at St. 
Lawrence. I speak from personal experi- 
ence when I voice thanks to all who have 
served in any role at St. Lawrence. 


THE GREAT ENVIRONMENTAL 
MOVEMENT 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, there is 
in this Nation a great awakening of the 
need to conserve our environment. This 
is good. 

But some people in the great environ- 
mental movement would carry it to the 
extreme. 

Obviously, there is a sensible middle- 
ground that must be worked out. 

We can learn to employ the new tech- 
nology, enjoy the products of our age, 
and protect our environment. 

I believe that we must take the im- 
mediate human costs into consideration 
in determining how to best preserve and 
improve our environment. 

Mr. President, on September 13, 1970, 
the Tucson Star-Citizen published an 
editorial which pointed out the callous- 
ness of some zealots. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Poor WILL Be HURT 

One of the most powerful conservation 
organizations in America has taken this posi- 
tion on electric power: 

1. Economics is of no consideration in 
fighting its generation and transmission. 

2. Let the price of power soar, for that will 
discourage the use of electricity. 

Who will be hurt if the price of power is 
forced up. by overzealous conservationists? 

The poor people. 
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The people who are in the $15,000-a-year 
class, or are: more prosperous, will grumble 
over higher bills, but they’ll pay. 

The people in lower brackets, who are 
caught in the economic squeeze, with the 
price of everything grinding into their 
purses, will be less able to meet any increase. 

Tra B. Joralemon, noted mining engineer, 
once pointed out that food is not the only 
thing that is likely to provê a problem with 
population growth. People use copper, steel, 
aluminum and many other things which, 
while not edible, affect whether people eat 
and certainly whether they live decently. 

Electric power is prime among the things 
people of all economic levels need if they are 
to have minimal standards of living from the 
standpoint of comfort, sanitation and free- 
dom from hunger. 


NATIONAL DISTRICT ATTORNEYS’ 
ASSOCIATION ENDORSEMENT OF 
ORGANIZED CONTROL ACT 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues here 
in the Senate and in the other body a 
resolution recently adopted by the board 
of directors and general membership of 
the National District Attorneys’ Associa- 
tion. On August 18, the board of direc- 
tors of the association unanimously en- 
dorsed S. 30, the Organized Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1969, in the form in which it 
passed the Senate on January 23, by a 
vote of 73 to 1. On August 22, 1970, the 
general membership of the association 
unanimously added their endorsement to 
that of its board of directors. 

I welcome this formal support of the 
National District Attorneys’ Association. 
I am hopeful that our colleagues in the 
House will take this strong new endorse- 
ment into immediate consideration and 
expeditiously on this badly needed legis- 
lation. Too long = already—nearly 8 
months—this important anticrime bill 
has languished in the House Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. President, further procrastination 
and delay in the processing of this legis- 
lation is wholly unwarranted. Should 
delay result in the failure of this legisla- 
tion to pass at this session of Congress— 
such failure will only serve the interests 
of and protect those criminal elements 
against whom its provisions are directed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the resolution of the 
National District Attorneys’ Association 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON S. 30 PASSED BY THE NATIONAL 
DISTRICT ATTORNEY'S ASSOCIATION 

Resolved: The National District Attorneys’ 
Association strongly supports S. 30, the “Or- 
ganized Crime Control Act of 1969” and 
urges its prompt enactment by the Congress. 

Organized crime continues to grow in 
America, despite the continued efforts of 
those responsible for the enforcement of the 
criminal laws to combat it with available 
legal weapons. The criminal syndicates are 
entrenched and flourishing in our great 
cities, and their corrosive presence is now 
apparent in many towns and suburbs. 

Organized crime controls a substantial 
market in both legal and illegal goods and 
services. It has captured a virtual monopoly 
over illegal gambling across the nation, and 
it controls vast enterprises dealing in usuri- 
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ous loans, narcotics, illicit drugs, and alco- 
hol and tobacco trafficked in violation of 
State and Federal revenue laws. Today it 
is increasingly operating in the field of legi- 
timate business where it drives out lawful 
ownership, exploits labor unions, and ex- 
tracts exhorbitant profits from a captive 
public. 

The enactment of this legislation is essen- 
tial to provide criminal investigators and 
prosecutors the necessary tools for the more 
effective control of this menace to our social 
and economic institutions. 

We, as prosecutors, particularly wish to 
endorse the measures of S. 30 which are de- 
signed to strengthen the evidence-gathering 
and procedural processes in organized crime 
cases, These include: 

Provisions for additional Federal grand 
juries to be impanelled for the conduct of 
organized crime investigations; 

A new general witness immunity statute 
to permit government prosecutors lawfully 
to compel the testimony of reluctant wit- 
nesses; 

A new statute to fortify the contempt pow- 
ers of the court in dealing with recalcitrant 
witnesses in trial and grand jury proceed- 
ings; 

A provision to abolish the unnecessary and 
anachronistic rules of evidence which ham- 
per perjury prosecutions; 

A deposition procedure to guarantee the 
preservation of material testimony of wit- 
nesses in criminal cases; 

A limitation to. minimize court and at- 
torney time consumed in hearings upon 
tenuous claims relating to the admissibility 
of evidence, particularly unsupportable 
claims concerning the use of electronic in- 
vestigative techniques prior to the avail- 
ability of a statutory warrant procedure; 
and 

Special sentencing provisions which will 
permit the imposition of extended terms of 
imprisonment upon certain classes of dan- 
gerous felons including leaders of criminal 
syndicates. 

We also firmly support those provisions of 
S. 30 which will permit increased Federal 
prosecution of illegal gambling enterprises— 
the principal source of organized crime's 
vast revenues—and those provisions which 
will bring the panoply of remedies of the 
anti-trust laws to bear upon organized 
crime’s infiltration of legitimate business 
activities. The new legal tools which they 
will make available should be materially 
helpful in freeing American commerce and 
industry from the grasp of organized crime. 

S. 30 was passed by the Senate by a’ vote 
of 73 to 1 on January 23, 1970. We urge the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to act favorably upon the bill at their 
earliest opportunity, so that enactment by 
the 91st Congress will be assured. 


THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND 
AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, S. Smith 
Griswold has long had a well-deserved 
reputation as “Mr. Air Pollution Con- 
trol,” an expert in the administration 
and implementation of air pollution 
abatement and enforcement programs. 
This reputation derives first of all from 
his remarkable role in building the first 
effective governmental air pollution pro- 
gram. As air pollution control officer of 
the Los Angeles County Air Pollution 
Control District from 1954 to 1965, 
S. Smith Griswold initiated a series of 
actions which made the California pro- 
gram the uncontested leader and model 
of tough air pollution programs. 

These actions included setting up the 
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first motor vehicle laboratory for the 
testing of air pollution emissions from 
automobiles, the establishment and vig- 
orous enforcement of abatement pro- 
cedures covering virtually every station- 
ary source of air pollution in the Los 
Angeles basin, and giving impetus to the 
first program of automobile emissions 
control, 

This record of achievement and inno- 
vation in air pollution control was con- 
tinued on a national scale from 1965 to 
1968 when Mr. Griswold served as the 
Chief Abatement Officer for air pollution 
control with the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
National Air Pollution Control Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Griswold’s experience since 1954 in 
fighting to abate and control the poisons 
which are spewed into our atmosphere 
from the automobile and other motor ve- 
hicles offers a valuable documentation 
of the frustrating opposition and delay 
which the automobile industry has con- 
tinually._ offered to all governmental at- 
tempts to clean up the internal combus- 
tion engine. 

In a 1964 speech at the annual meet- 
ing of the Air Pollution Control Associa- 
tion in Houston, Tex., Mr. Griswold re- 
counted his California experience with 


the auto industry’s delaying tactics. Mr. 


Griswold said in 1964: 

Everything that the industry has disclosed 
it is able to do today to control auto ex- 
haust, was possible technically 10 years ago. 
No new principles had to be developed, no 
technological advance was needed; no scien- 
tific breakthrough was required. Crankcase 
emissions have been controlled by a method 
in use for at least a half century. Hydrocar- 
bons and carbon monoxide are being con- 
trolled by relatively simple adjustments of 
those most basic engine components—the 
carburetor and ignition systems. Why has 
this action required ten years? One is forced 
to ascribe it to arrogance and apathy on the 
part, of this, the nation’s largest industry. 


Six years later, in 1970, the situation 
has not changed very dramatically al- 
though the air pollution crisis is more 
serious. In aispeech before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors on May 13, 
1970, Mr. Griswold reported: 

It has been a disturbing and disillusioning 
experience to be officially involved and tech- 
nically concerned with the. problem of pol- 
lution from motor vehicles for more than 16 
years. Disillusioning, because so little has 
been accomplished by the wealthiest, most 
powerful, and reputedly, most talented in- 
dustry in the world. Disturbing, because the 
industry upon which nearly 200 million 
Americans are increasingly dependent. for 
transportation has behaved so irresponsibly. 


Mr. President, as the Senate ap- 
proaches its deliberations on legislation 
to set'a deadline on polluting automobile 
engines, and the cries of anguish from 
the automobile industry ring through the 
halls of Congress, it would be informative 
for the Congress and the Nation to con- 
sider the experience of S. Smith Griswold 
in this frustrating battle and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the two speeches ‘to 
which I referred earlier be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as. follows: 
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REFLECTIONS AND PROJECTIONS ON CONTROL- 
LING THE MOTOR VEHICLE 


(By S. Smith Griswold) 


As a past president of this organization, 
and as one who has just completed a decade 
of service as director of a governmental 
agency concerned with a somewhat notorious 
community. problem, it is a pleasure for me 
to be invited to reflect upon the past, and 
speculate about the future of the automo- 
tive aspect of the air pollution problem. 

We in Los Angeles have had a long and 
intimate connection with the series of events 
leading to the recent announcement by the 
automobile industry that. cars of the 1967 
model year will conform with the present re- 
quirements of the State of California in re- 
gard to exhaust contaminant emissions. 

I recall that late in 1950, research by the 
Los Angeles County Air Pollution Control 
District directed by Dr. Arie J. Haagen-Smit, 
revealed that hydrocarbons were capable of 
reacting with oxides of nitrogen under the in- 
fluence of sunlight to produce photochemical 
smog. 

By 1953, we had established that the auto- 
mobile was the largest source of air con- 
taminants in our area, and the principal 
source of smog-forming hydrocarbons. The 
APCD then undertook a program of basic 
research into automobile operation, local 
driving conditions, and the composition of 
gasolines to ascertain: the effect of these fac- 
tors on smog formation. 

From the earliest time information became 
available, we made efforts to induce the au- 
tomobile industry to accept its share of the 
responsibility for the exhaust problem. As a 
result of extended discussions, the automo- 
bile industry in late 1953 took official notice 
of the existence of the automotive contribu- 
tion to air pollution, and established the Ve- 
hicle Combustion Products Sub-Committee 
of, the Engineering Committee of the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association. 

During early 1954, this committee met in 
Los Angeles, and in conjunction with the 
APCD and other organizations, worked out a 
program of investigation and research, We set 
a target date for installation of what then 
appeared to be a promising method of con- 
trol, induction system devices that controlled 
the emissions of hydrocarbons during decel- 
eration. The objective was to have these de- 
vices on the 1958 models, out in 1957. 

I recall visiting Detroit in 1956, and being 
shown an array of induction devices for vari- 
ous makes and models of cars. 

Later that year, the Air Pollution Control 
District. and the Air Pollution Foundation 
called a meeting in Pasadena of leading firms 
and figures in the chemical and automobile 
accessory fields, with the aim of stimulating 
their interest in the development of catalytic 
or other types of exhaust controls. 

Our District set up an automotive com- 
bustion laboratory, and built environmental 
test chambers to evaluate approaches to ve- 
hicle emission control. After being developed 
for years, that automotive test facility and its 
trained personnel were turned over to the 
State of California. It is now the principal 
test centerfor the State program. 

Due primarily to the efforts of the Board 
of Supervisors of Los Angeles County, the 
legislature of the State of California was 
prompted to occupy the field of automotive 
control and in 1960 enacted the legislation 
that is now in effect. To administer the pro- 
gram, the legislature created the State Motor 
Vehicle Pollution Control Board. As part of 
this program, California has established the 
first Standards for Air Quality and for Motor 
Vehicle Emissions. 

Im 1959, the automobile industry an- 
nounced that crankcase emissions were a sig- 
nificant source of smog-forming hydrocar- 
bons, and at the same time offered a means 
of controlling approximately 80% of emis- 
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sions from this source. The Los Angeles 
County Air Pollution Control District imme- 
diately undertook a pilot installation on cars 
of its own fleet to prove that the “closed sys- 
tem” constituting 100% control of crankcase 
blowby might be preferable, and whether 
there might be negative effects. The study 
afforded a basis for full-scale installation 
upon the entire fleet, and provided experi- 
ence to guide the State Board. Subsequently, 
the State Board acted to make such installa- 
tions mandatory on cars sold in California, 
and today all cars manufactured in the 
United States can have the “closed” crank- 
case emission control rather than the less 
efficient “open” system. 

During the many years this was going on, 
the APCD followed up another lead, the reg- 
ulation of fuel composition. After thorough 
investigation, we enacted our Rule 63 which 
restricts the amount of olefins that may be 
contained in gasoline sold in Los Angeles 
County. ‘This has reduced the eye-irritating 
characteristic of gasoline vapors and exhaust 
hydrocarbons and consequently has reduced 
the severity of eye irritation experienced in 
Los Angeles County. 

The most recent action of the State Board 
has been to certify four exhaust control de- 
vices; three have been accepted only for new 
cars, and one has been accepted for both new 
and used cars. As the law is now written, new 
cars sold in California in 1966 must be 
equipped with one of these devices, or per- 
form equivalently. 

The knowledge that. this action was com- 
ing undoubtedly prompted the automobile 
industry to come forward with its announce- 
ment that the 1967 cars would conform to the 
California standard without the necessity of 
these new devices. 

The industry announcement also may have 
been. motivated partially by the- policy 
adopted. by the-County of Los Angeles, of 
buying new vehicles only if they meet speci- 
fied restrictions upon exhaust emissions. 
This action was commended by formal reso- 
lution of the, Los Angeles County Medical 
Association. 

Only one manufacturer is sufficiently ad- 
vanced in exhaust control technique’ to ‘be 
able to produce a car to these specifications, 
and the policy has drawn bitter objections 
from dealers whose lower bids were turned 
down because their cars could not quallfy. 
This blow to the pocketbook, and the mili- 
tant evangelizing of this policy to other 
governmental jurisdictions and operators of 
large fleets, is perhaps the clearest message: 
the great delaying action is at an end and it 
is time for Detroit to move. 

I term it a great delaying action, because 
that is what I believe that auto industry 
has been engaged in for a decade. Everything 
that the industry has disclosed it is able 
to do today to control auto exhaust, was 
possible technically ten years ago. No new 
principles had to be developed, no techno- 
logical advance was needed, no scientific 
breakthrough was required. Crankcase emis- 
sions have been controlled by a method in 
use for at least a half century. Hydrocarbons 
and carbon monoxide are being controlled 
by relatively simple adjustments of those 
most basic engine components—the carbu- 
retor and ignition systems. 

Why has this action required ten years? 
One is forced to ascribe it to arrogance and 
apathy on the part of this, the nation’s larg- 
est industry. Control of alr pollution does 
not make cars easier to sell, it does not make 
them cheaper to produce, and it does not 
reduce comebacks on the warranty. To peo- 
ple interested in profits, expenditures for 
the development and production of exhaust 
controls are liabilities, 

For nearly a decade, the auto industry has 
been telling us they have been spending a 
million dollars a year on air pollution control. 
Their announced expenditure has totalled 
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about nine million dollars during that period. 
This provides an interesting contrast with 
& recent survey which revealed the earnings 
of the 44 highest paid executives in the 
country. Of these, one-half, 22, are employed 
by the auto industry. Their combined 1963 
earnings were about nine and one half mil- 
lion dollars. In short, during the past decade 
the industry's total investment in control- 
ling the nation’s number one air pollution 
problem, a blight that is costing the rest of 
us more than eleven billion dollars a year, 
has constituted less than one year’s salary 
for 22 of their executives. 

The industry is spending over one billion 
dollars to change oyer its models this year. 
Their annual expenditure for air pollution 
control development is one-tenth of one per 
cent of one billion dollars. For that, the 
industry has bought ten years of delay and 
unhampered freedom to pour millions of tons 
of toxic contaminants into the atmosphere. 
This has caused unmeasurable misery, and 
undoubtedly has seriously impaired the 
health of many. 

What has the industry accomplished dur- 
ing these ten years? 

Until recently, very little. In 1953 a pooling 
of efforts was announced. Through an agree- 
ment to cross-license, progress by one would 
be progress by all. How has this worked out? 
Apparently it has served to guarantee that 
no one manufacturer would break ranks and 
bring into the field of air pollution control 
the same kind of competitive stimulus that 
spokesmen for the industry frequently pay 
homage to as the force that has made them 
what they are today. It has induced a com- 
plaisance, such as that demonstrated early 
in 1962 when Chrysler let it be known that 
it had devised a method of engine modifica- 
cations, which was proving fruitful. The 


County of Los Angeles immediately obtained 
twenty of these clean air packages and tested 
them. General Motors and Ford each ‘took 
one. Or, another example: oxides of nitrogen 
are acknowledged as the next problem to be 


solved in automotive emissions. Five years 
ago there were public reports of successful 
reduction of oxides of nitrogen by recir- 
culation of exhaust. All that this work has 
drawn from the auto industry so far is cat- 
calls; instead of pursuing this lead, industry 
spokesmen have criticized its ‘advocates at 
professional meetings, such as this one, and 
exhibited indifference to its potential. 

In May, the California State Department 
of Public Health held a hearing to consider 
the adoption of an air quality standard for 
oxides of nitrogen. Ford and General Motors 
sent their leading air pollution experts. Their 
contribution was to challenge the need for 
any control of this contaminant and to abuse 
the Department. These experts assailed the 
lack of experimental evidence to support the 
proposition that control of oxides of nitrogen 
would be beneficial, yet they produced only 
a fragment of experimental data of their 
own to controvert ft. What makes this par- 
ticularly striking is that the greatest achieve- 
ment in air pollution control proffered by 
General Motors to account for its years of 
effort is the construction of an environ- 
mental study chamber, in which they have 
been duplicating much of the work that has 
led to the conclusion that auto exhaust is 
the basic ingredient of photochemical smog. 
So far there is little evidence of constructive 
contributions to existing knowledge or tech- 
niques. 

Apparently, not everyone in Detroit has 
yet read the message. I am prompted to 
suggest that what is good for the rest of 
the country may be good for General Motors. 

We are all a little bored and disillusioned 
with the past, so let us,venture into the 
future. In order that. some future speaker 
will have a basis to measure progress, I would 
like to submit a few predictions: 

1. Exhaust control devices will be on the 
1966 model automobiles sold in California 
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rather than the 1967 models as the industry 
has announced. I base this upon the fact that 
the State of California has certified more 
than two devices that can meet the Cali- 
fornia State Standard, and the law automat- 
ically requires that cars sold in 1966 have 
this equipment, or perform with equal ef- 
fectiveness. One company has already dem- 
onstrated that it can meet this standard 
of performance without such devices. This 
leaves the remainder of the manufacturers 
faced with the choice of accelerating in- 
stallation of their own systems or of buying 
for production line installation one of the 
devices certified by the California State Motor 
Vehicle Pollution Control Board. 

2.. California’s allowed hydrocarbon emis- 
sion standards will be lowered, perhaps down 
to 180 ppm for the official driving cycle, and 
the 1968 models will have to meet this stand- 
ard. I base this upon the fact that such a 
level of control is attainable by a reasonably 
priced combination of existing devices and 
methods, and there is no excuse for delay. 

3. There will be a standard set reducing 
oxides of nitrogen at least 80 percent, and by 
1970 automobiles will come equipped with a 
control for this contaminant. 

4. I predict that no later than 1968 new 
models will have closed fuel systems that 
will end fuel tank evaporation and slop-over 
as well as hot soak losses from carburetors 
and manifolds. I base this upon the fact that 
closed systems already existing and in opera- 
tion can stop this, and that existing open 
fuel systems: 

(a) Contribute significantly to air pollu- 
tion, 

(b) Waste natural resources, 

(c) Are a needless economic loss to motor- 
ists through wasted fuels, and to communi- 
ties in unnecessary erosion of streets and 
parking areas due to corrosion by gasoline 
spilled on them. 

In my opinion, closed fuel systems would 
be on all models today if real competition 
existed between automobile. manufacturers 
to reduce or eliminate contamination from 
their product, 

5. If catalytic converters come into wide- 
spread use, either by themselves or in com- 
bination with engine modification systems, 
then lead as a gasoline additive will be re- 
placed by other methods of increasing octane 
rating. 

6. I also predict that before the end of the 
year there will be some top level executives 
of the auto industry appearing before Con- 
gressional committees to answer some perti- 
nent and perhaps embarrassing questions. 

7. Finally, I predict that the toxic emis- 
sions from motor vehicles will be brought 
under tight control at the national level, 
and there will be an end to air pollution 
from this notorious source. 

PROGRESS IN THE CONTROL OF AIR POLLUTION 
From Moror VEHICLE EMISSIONS 
(By S. Smith Griswold) 

It has been a disturbing and disillusion- 
ing experience to be officially involved and 
technically concerned with the problem of 
pollution from motor vehicles for more than 
16 years. Disillusioning, because so little has 
been accomplished by the wealthiest, most 
powerful, and reputedly, most talented in- 
dustry in the world. Disturbing, because the 
industry upon which nearly 200 million 
Americans are increasingly dependent for 
transportation has behaved so irresponsibly. 

Why do I make such statements? The rea- 
sons are legion. They range from the dilatory 
and diversionary tactics employed by the 
auto industry to avoid recognition of its re- 
sponsibility for air pollution from its prod- 
uct to the inadequate contro! equipment the 
industry is now providing for which the 
vehicle owner is paying and will continue to 
pay with his substance and his health. 

It was recognized as early as 1912 in Chi- 
cago that fumes from motor vehicles would 
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constitute an air pollution problem in metro- 
politan areas. Du research on the new 
kind of air pollution which had invaded 
Los Angeles in the 1940’s, photochemical 
smog was produced by irradiating auto ex- 
haust in Caltech and Los Angeles Air Pollu- 
tion Control District laboratories in 1950, In 
1953, a Vehicle Combustion Products Sub- 
committee of the Engineering Committee of 
the Automobile Manufacturers Association 
was formed, allegedly to participate in in- 
vestigation and research. Instead, its ma- 
jor function was “finger pointing” at waste 
incinerators, refineries, and other pollution 
sources as the chief culprits in Los Angeles 
County and elsewhere. 

It was only after every stationary source 
in the County was controlled to the limit 
of engineering technology, and smog not 
only remained but was increasing, that the 
industry could not muster enough cynicism 
to continue denying the role of the auto in 
air pollution. 

Control devices were not installed on new 
cars sold in California until 1966. Faced with 
California State law requiring certain per- 
formance levels, the industry chose in-house 
technology as the alternative to purchasing 
millions of so-called tack-on devices devel- 
oped by qualified companies outside the in- 
dustry. This technology was available when 
Dr. Haagensmit created artificial smog 15 
years earlier. 

The story of these difficult years was re- 
counted in a paper I gave at a meeting of 
the Air Pollution Control Association in 
Houston, Texas, in June, 1964. Ralph Nader 
read that paper and, as a result, convinced 
the Department of Justice that an investi- 
gation of the industry’s activities in control» 
ling air pollution was in the public interest. 
Five years, several million dollars in public 
cost, and 40 million polluting vehicles later, 
the Justice Department’s antitrust suit for 
product fixing ended in a consent decree. 
For those interested in ‘ancient history that 
1964 paper, entitled “Reflections and Projec- 
tions in Controlling the Motor Vehicle” is 
available. 

But 1964 was six years ago. What is the 
situation today? 

Promises “to do something” about motor 
vehicle emissions are still being made by the 
auto industry, Now, however, such pledges 
are made by officials at a higher level though 
with little more realism. One company pres- 
ident recently illustrated on network TV 
why auto emissions aren't really very harm- 
ful to health. This upgrading of the indus- 
try’s concern with the environment appears 
to be more than casually related to the fact 
that the political utterances of California 
State officials of the '50’s have now found 
voice in Congress and the White House. 

An inexcusably limited amount of motor 
vehicle surveillance test data—inexcusable 
both on the part of the industry and the 
Federal government—has shown that about 
80 percent of the supposedly controlled ve- 
hicles are not meeting Federal vehicle emis- 
sion standards after less than 15,000 miles 
of public use as compared to the 50,000 miles 
for which certification was officially granted. 

A careful analysis five years ago indicated 
that devices installed on 1966 cars in Cali- 
fornia—the same system installed nationwide 
in 1968—would, if operating to maximum po- 
tential, in the face of the increasing motor 
vehicle population, only reduce air pollu- 
tion by about 2 percent per year. What then 
is the. public buying for over $200 million 
& year? The fact that the American people 
haye spent nearly $1 billion to date on ex- 
haust control devices which are not provid- 
ing the benefits for which they were. pur- 
chased is reprehensible and a reflection. on 
both industry and government, 

The latest absurdity is the generous offer 
of the industry to provide devices for in- 
stallation on older vehicles for $10 plus in- 
Stallation. If a $20-plus investment for an 
inadequate exhaust control system on a new 
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$4000 car is distasteful, how anxious is the 
public to spend $10 plus at least another 
$10 in installation charges for an equally 
poor device for a car that “blue books” for 
$500? Add to this the fact that if every 
garage and superservice station in Los An- 
geles could install this device in 20 minutes 
they could do nothing else on 4 million ve- 
hicles for two years. 

Everyone here has read the statements of 
the company presidents upon announcing 
annual price increases for new cars. In the 
fall of 1967, 1968, and 1969 the reasons were 
the same: cost of improved safety equipment, 
smog control equipment, and the escalation 
of employees salaries and materiel prices. 
Personally, I am certain that the cost of smog 
control equipment installed on 1969 mod- 
els was identical to or less than that in- 
stalled on 1968 models since the Federal 
standards for the two years were the same. 
In any event, new engineering was not re- 
quired since the same system had been in- 
stalled on 1966 and 1967 models for sale in 
California. I feel equally as sure that the 
equipment to control the emissions of hy- 
drocarbons and carbon monoxide installed 
on 1971 models for national distribution will 
not be more expensive than that for 1970 
models since, again, the Federal standards 
for these emissions are the same for both of 
these model years. The evaporative loss con- 
trols required by tne Federal standards for 
1971 models are already engineered and in- 
stalled on 1970 models being sold in Cali- 
fornia. Hopefully, each successive year’s in- 
crease in prices attributed to air pollution 
control equipment is not cumulative! This 
would be indefensible in any case, but espe- 
cially so since Ford, GM, American, and many 
foreign manufacturers are adapting the 
Chrysler clean air system to their vehicles 
to reduce costs regardless of whether they 
perform on their particular vehicle as well 
as the more expensive equipment originally 
used on 1966 and 1967 model years in Cali- 
fornia and nationally in 1968. 

Blaming automobile price increases on 
safety and emission control requirements is, 
indeed, old-hat and routine. However, I was 
interested to read recently that American 
Motors holds them partially responsible for 
its rather substantial second quarter losses. 
Such pronouncements do little to promote 
stockholder enthusiasm for cleaning up an 
auto-polluted atmosphere. 

Gentlemen, the automobile industry must 
give more than lip service to its public policy 
statements. To meet the American public’s 
need for a clean, safe vehicle, conventional 
cost-benefit considerations must be placed 
in temporary limbo. The nearly two billion 
dollars spent for restyling between model 
years must be spent on cleaning up the inter- 
nal combustion engine from a design or a 
fuel standpoint or developing a completely 
different and clean power package. 

The intramural competition to earn divi- 
dends for stockholders must be interrupted 
long enough to provide upwards of 10 mil- 
lion annual customers with a vehicle that 
will not pollute the atmosphere—vehicles 
capable of this performance no matter how 
they are driven and regardless of the degree 
of maintenance provided. The industry must 
not be allowed to transfer the financial re- 
sponsibility for continued effective perform- 
ance to individual auto owners who are de- 
pendent on too few qualified service me- 
chanics. 

In the late fifties and early sixties the in- 
dustry took pride in spending a combined 
total of $1 million a year on smog control 
research. This spending has, of course, in- 
creased, although even inquiries from mem- 
bers of Congress have not produced mean- 
ingful estimates. 

GM recently reported that it would spend 
$112.8 million this year on controlling auto- 
motive emissions, up from $65.1 million in 
1969. This is the first time the company has 
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given the public a clue as to the amount of 
its outlays to combat auto pollution. How- 
ever, lacking a categorical break-down of this 
figure, it still leaves us to wonder how much 
is being spent on inventive research and how 
much on engineering and manufacturing of 
devices for which consumers will ultimately 
pay. Even assuming a relatively similar ex- 
penditure by the other major companies, the 
total would still be far short of the billion- 
plus spent for superficial and sales-oriented 
styling changes between model years. 

Six years ago in the paper I mentioned I 
made some predictions regarding what would 
happen and when. While I do not claim the 
skill of Nostradamus, the predictions were 
reasonably accurate. Based on this prelimi- 
nary success and fortified by six years of age 
and experience, I will venture a few more 
predictions. There is one major difference— 
this time I hope that on some of them I am 
not even close to being right. 

1. The automobile industry, faced with de- 
clining sales this year, will dust off the “buy 
now and help everybody” pitch it used dur- 
ing the 1958 recession. It will not be nearly 
as effective because of the industry’s tar- 
nished image with respect to air pollution 
and safety. 

2. The UAW will take an increasingly 
strong stance on air pollution and, possibly, 
safety, in contract negotiations this summer. 
The industry’s image is of great importance 
to its members’ job security, and additional 
bad publicity or a severe air pollution epi- 
sode in one or more urban areas, or even a 
restriction on the use of vehicles during such 
an episode, could trigger a public boycott or 
deferred purchasing movement. 

3. Public indignation at paying for inef- 
fective controls will force industry and gov- 
ernment to pay more attention to policing 
the motor vehicle control program and there 
will be call-backs on engine-carburetor- 
transmission combinations which do not con- 
sistently meet Federal emission standards 
while in public use. 

4. Legislation will be enacted requiring 
that each engine be evaluated for compli- 
ance with Federal emission standards as it 
leaves the assembly line and the display of a 
certificate showing vehicle emission per- 
formance. Only when this is done can the 
public be assured of honest and open com- 
petition in developing a cleaner vehicle. The 
air pollution potential of a particular model 
could then be considered by the purchaser 
along with other vehicle characteristics. 

5. The auto industry will inform Cali- 
fornia authorities that vehicle purchasers 
in that state can have controls for oxides of 
nitrogen, one of the toxic gases emitted, on 
1971 model-year vehicles for about $300 and 
a 10 percent increase in fuel consumption. 

6. The retro-fit of control devices for older 
cars will fall flat on its face. 

7. The industry’s attempt to control emis- 
sions from the internal combustion engine 
with a catalytic tack-on device, even in 
conjunction with unleaded gasoline, will 
find tough going. This is likely particularly 
in view of negative statements by the in- 
dustry six years ago when such control sys- 
tems were developed using Universal Oil 
Products, American Cyanamid, and W. R. 
Grace and Co. catalysts and its own experi- 
ence with vanadium pentoxide and other 
catalysts. 

8. The auto industry will be required to 
give serious consideration to the develop- 
ment of a replacement for the internal com- 
bustion engine instead of caricaturing the 


current deficiencies of such engines which 
have not benefitted from engineering atten- 


tion to the degree the internal combustion 
engine has for forty-five years. 

9. The current concern on the part of 
younger people regarding the environment 
will not wane but will become increasingly 
militant and possibly violent. This concern 
could be manifested in a movement to make 
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the jalopy the “in thing” rather than the 
hot new “four on the floor.” 

It is not pleasant or satisfying to be cyni- 
cal and faultfinding in times such as these. 
To the contrary, we need to face facts hon- 
estly, impartially, and constructively. You 
as editors of the nation’s press, are in a 
position to assist in this objective on a na- 
tional scale, just as the mass media in Los 
Angeles County and the State of California 
did locally 20 years ago. They initiated and 
supported rational policies at a time of near 
public hysteria, and it is because of their un- 
derstanding and good working relationship 
that the agencies of the County and the 
State lead the world in air pollution con- 
trol today. This same type of understand- 
ing and cooperative effort can result in an 
effective national program. If such an effort 
cannot be organized and sustained, the at- 
mosphere in our urban areas will continue 
to deteriorate each day. 


ADDITIONAL DEATHS OF CALI- 
FORNIANS IN VIETNAM AND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, be- 
tween Thursday, August 13, 1970, and 
Thursday, August 27, 1970, the Pentagon 
notified 13 more California families of 
the death of a loved one in Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia. 

Those killed: 

Sp4c. Neal V. Bainter, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshall M. Bainter of San Cle- 
mente. 

Spe. Kirk O. Barkley, son of Mrs, 
Estella M. Barkley of Poway. 

Sgt. Dennis W. Baxley, husband of 
Mrs. Wanda R. Baxley of Garden Grove. 

Pfc. Ivery L. Baxter, son of Mrs. Helen 
D. Esco of Los Angeles. 

Sgt. Brian J. Bennett, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence J. Bennett of Stockton. 

Cpl. Curtis C. Colyear, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles C. Colyear of Santa Cruz. 

Pfe. David R. Denna, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. David M. Denna of Wilmington. 

First Lt. Ralph N. Duemling; husband 
of Mrs. Ralph N. Duemling of La Cres- 
centa. 

Pfc. Michael A. Gage, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cleveland D. Gage of La Mesa. 

Sp4c. Nickalas P. Gurnias, husband of 
Mrs. Virginia Gurnias of Hollister. 

Sgt. James C. Junge, brother of Mr. 
Jon B. Junge, of Alhambra. 

Pfc. Theodore C. Kappmeyer, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene L. Kappmeyer of 
San Jose. 

Sgt. John A. Premenko, husband of 
Mrs. Elizabeth J. Premenko of Pacifica. 

First Lt. Lawrence G. Swarbrick, hus- 
band of Mrs. Jean K. Swarbrick of Lan- 
caster. 

They bring to 4,206 the total number 
of Californians killed in the war. 


MOLLENHOFF ARTICLES ON THE 
IMPROPER AWARD BY NASA FOR 
A COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, when 
hundreds of millions of dollars are at 
stake, when giant economic interests bid 
for Government contracts under non- 
competitive conditions, and when one 
or two men have the power to influence 
gigantic awards, great dangers for the 
public interest exist. 

In recent times, the contracts for the 
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TFX and the C-5A stand as testimony 
to this fact. Now another major case 
has come to the surface where power and 
intluence appear to have had more ef- 
fect on the award of a huge contract 
than the technical excellence and low 
bid of a contractor. The case is that 
of a NASA contract for a $50 million 
communications satellite-in which the 
smaller, technically competent, low bid- 
der Fairchild-Hiller, initially lost the 
contract to the giant General Electric 
Co. 

An examination of the circumstances 
by the General Accounting Office soon 
indicated that there were major irreg- 
ularities. Not least among the question- 
able facts was that the head of NASA, 
Dr. Thomas O. Paine, who apparently 
greatly influenced the award, not only 
came to NASA from General Electric 
but is now returning to that company as 
a vice president. 

Needless to say, the circumstances are 
very curious. Clark Mollenhoff of the 
Des Moines Register, has written a se- 
ries of articles’ detailing the circum- 
stances behind this contract. My own 
view is that even though the original 
award to GE has been rescinded, and 
that Fairchild-Hiller has now rightly 
received the contract, the circumstances 
behind this contract have such univer- 
sal application that the matter should 
be examined in detail. It should be ex- 
amined to make certain that proper 
safeguards are established in the award- 
ing of contracts for millions of dollars. 
In fact, it is a sad commentary that af- 
ter years of experience with both space 
contracts and defense contracts a sit- 
uation of this kind could exist. 

I have, therefore, asked the staff of 
the Joint Economic Committee’s Sub- 
commitee on Economy in Government 
to investigate the circumstances of this 
award, and the inconsistent stories 
which have been given by the agency 
concerning the circumstances of the 
award. 

Meanwhile, I ask unanimous consent 
that a series of articles by Mr. Mollen- 
hoff, who has dug deeply into the con- 
tract and the events surrounding it, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Des Moines Register, 
Sept. 13, 1970] 
TELL Story BEHIND NASA Bi CHance—How 
FAIRCHILD Won CONTRACT 


(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—In the history of big 
government space contracts, the name of 
Fairchild Hiller will go down as a giant- 
killer. 

The Fairchild Hiller Corp. is not a small 
firm, but beside such industrial giants as 
General Electric, it is a dwarf. Yet in the 
toughest competition the Fairchild team did 
the impossible—it upset the award of a $50- 
million communications satellite contract to 
GE. 

And what is more important, after knock- 
ing GE out of the award, Fairchild won the 
contract that had just been taken away from 
the larger competitor. 


UNWRITTEN RULE 


The way the defense and space contract 
games are played at the agencies, there has 
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been a kind of an unwritten, but often re- 
ferred to, rule that if you protest you won’t 
get the award, but will simply see the agency 
give it to some third party. 

General Electric can still try to contest 
the award in the face of a General Account- 
ing Office (GAO) report charging “irregu- 
larities” in the initial award, and in the face 
of a “reconsideration” of the award by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA). 

However, in making the decision as to 
whether to make another challenge, GE must 
keep in mind the fact that Dr. Thomas O, 
Paine, former administrator of NASA, will 
become a vice-president of General Electric 
on Tuesday. 

Paine, a GE employe for 19 years prior to 
joining NASA in 1968 under the Johnson 
administration, had the major role in mak- 
ing the decision for General Electric. He also 
continued a major role in defending the 
award. 

Officials at Fairchild carefully avoided a 
direct challenge on the “conflict of interest” 
issue, but an examination of the entire rec- 
ord in detail from February through August 
gives a real insight into why GE has some 
fear that Paine could become the issue. 

Fairchild Hiller’s team, headed by Presi- 
dent Edward Uhl, had been in the space con- 
tract game for years and had developed a 
high degree of competence on certain types 
of contracts. The firm wasn't as large as GE 
and some other giants, but the members had 
confidence in their ability to compete with 
the best, and they knew they had lower 
overhead costs and had the advantage of 
price. 

NO DESIGNS 


Fairchild and GE had been awarded NASA 
contracts for the development of a complex 
communications satellite, and the innova- 
tions and technological expertise were as im- 
portant as any other factor. There were no 
designs. NASA said what it wanted, and both 
contractors were turned loose to come up 
with ideas on how to do the job. 

Contracts for both firms carried through 
the A, B, and C phases. Then it got down to 
production of the two communications sat- 
ellites on phase D, and that competition 
started in September, 1969. 

From the outset, Fairchild knew it had a 
tough fight. General Electric is a big firm, 
and at the head of NASA was Dr. Paine, a 
man who only recently had headed General 
Electric's Tempo program. 

Plans were submitted and evaluated in 
September and in December, and the initial 
plan called for award of the contract in 
February. 

Fairchild officials became a little con- 
cerned on Jan. 5 when NASA officials insisted 
that they make available some technical de- 
velopments to GE. But, it was explained 
that the technical competition was really 
through, and that the only thing involved 
from here on out was the price problem. 

In the first week in February, Fairchild 
was still ahead of GE on the basis of evalua- 
tions of satellite design and performance 
and on the basis of price. However, the lead 
in both areas had slimmed. 

On Feb. 5, Paine decided there should be 
a stretch-out of the satellite program, which 
necessitated another round of competition 
between Fairchild and GE. 


DEADLINE SET 


On Feb. 8, NASA sent out instructions 
stating that proposals under the new com- 
petition had to be in by Feb. 27 at the latest. 
Both companies were notified that they 
should advise Goddard Space Center if they 
would be able to meet the deadline. 

On Feb. 16, Fairchild officials wrote the 
contracting officer stating that every effort 
would be made to meet the Feb. 27 dead- 
line, but expressing the hope that some ad- 
ditional time might be available. GE simply 
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stated it could not guarantee submission of 
a proposal before Mar. 4—five days after the 
deadline. 

On Feb. 25, Fairchild officials asked NASA 
to extend the time from Friday, Feb. 27, to 
Monday, Mar. 2, but were advised if they 
failed to meet the Feb. 27 deadline it would 
be at their own peril of being disqualified. 

Faced with that flat rejection, Fairchild 
Officials delivered the proposal to Goddard 
Space Center by hand at 4 p.m. on Friday. 


PROTEST DELAY 


When Fairchild officials went to Goddard on 
the next Tuesday to deliver an alternate 
proposal, they discovered for the first time 
that GE had not met the Feb. 27 deadline. 

Dr. Coleman Raphael, vice president in 
charge of Fairchild’s space division, pro- 
tested the fact that NASA officials had given 
General Electric a delay. 

He also requested that NASA officials hold 
the Fairchild proposal in security until the 
GE submission had been made, explaining 
that he feared “a leak” of crucial informa- 
tion on pricing and even further technical 
transfusion to GE. 

NASA officials said the Fairchild informa- 
tion had already been distributed to their 
technical evaluators. NASA later argued that 
GE had made some special arrangement to 
delay past Feb. 27. 

On Mar. 6, GE finally submitted its pro- 
posal. It was essentially the same as the Fair- 
child proposal at this point, and the price 
was just 2 per cent under the Fairchild bid. 

It was done by General Electric lopping 
millions of dollars off cost estimates through 
a controversial proposition that the work 
be done in an off-site plant at substantially 
lower overhead rates. Fairchild said later that 
it had considered such a method of cutting 
its costs, but had rejected the idea because 
an official at Goddard had indicated such a 
device was not acceptable. 

On Mar. 11 and 12, NASA officials met with 
GE officials for “refinement” of the cost fig- 
ures of that firm, and approved a reduction 
in overhead by GE that was later criticized by 
Senate investigators as “an artificial;device” 
for bringing costs down. 

Although Fairchild did not know what ac- 
tions NASA officials had taken on the cost 
figures, they did not like the general at- 
mosphere surrounding the competition. 
There were many things about it that 
smacked of “unfairness” in Uhl’s opinion, 
and he sat down on Mar. 17 and wrote a long 
letter to Paine expressing his concern about 
some of the tactics. 


CONCERN RECORDED 


In the first paragraph, Uhl said the letter 
was being prepared prior to final award “in 
order to set out the concerns of Fairchild 
Hiller in this competition at a time when we 
still have a strong probability of success.” 

The letter was not to be delivered until 
after the award, but Uhl added: “I do feel 
it essential that our concern be recorded and 
their probative value not be diminished by 
our success or lack thereof in the competi- 
tion.” 

He stressed the “long competition process” 
that tended to equalize the competition, and 
the government problem of funding both 
contractors “through ultimate award.” 

“The best demonstration of what a con- 
tractor can achieve is to be found in that 
‘blind’ initial proposal,” Uhl wrote. “I know 
we at Fairchild put our best efforts into that 
aspect of the program and believe we sub- 
mitted a superior technical and cost package. 
In our opinion, everything since September 
(1969) has tended to weaken, not strengthen, 
the competitive nature of the program.” 

With regard to cost, Uhl also declared that 
a “leveling process” had been occurring. 

“The principal efforts of NASA personnel 
in the cost area were to force Fairchild to 
come (up) close to the NASA ‘estimate’ of 
what the program should cost,” Uhl said. 
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EQUALIZE COSTS 


“In general, these efforts were aimed in the 
direction of raising our price,” Uhl said, “I 
can only assume that such efforts were also 
made in the GE situation—whether they re- 
sulted in increases or decreases in GE’s prices, 
I do not know. The effect of the process, 
however, is to equalize costs.” 

The above process seems designed to pre- 
sent the administrator with two equally ac- 
ceptable choices so that he is ‘safe’ from 
criticism regardless of his selection,” Uhl 
said. “The result, however, is accomplished 
at the cost of fair competition and of ob- 
taining for NASA: the best competitive pro- 
posal in the technical and cost areas. 

“The system inherently favors large con- 
tractors versus smaller enterprises,” Uhl said. 
“If carried through in all major NASA pro- 
curements, the system will eventually squeeze 
the ‘smaller, more innovative organizations 
out of the spacecraft business and leave the 
field to a very few large industrial giants.” 

Uhl and John Dealy, vice-president and 
general counsel for Fairchild, arranged to 
have the letter ready for delivery to Paine, 
and figured that was about all they could do 
until such time as Paine made his decision. 


FAIRCHILD OFFICIALS FRANTIC 


Fairchild officials found reason for alarm 
in a Philadelphia Inquirer story on Wednes- 
day morning, Apr. 8, stating flatly that Gen- 
eral Electric won the $50-million satellite 

act. 

p There were immediate calls to the White 
House and to NASA to determine if the story 
were true. Dealy and Bill Emerson, the di- 
rector of government relations, were told by 
the White, House liaison with NASA that he 
did not know if the contract was to be 
awarded to GE. 


NO ANNOUNCEMENT 


At NASA they were told that there had 
been no public announcement on the award, 
but that there would be in the afternoon. 

Meanwhile, Senator Hugh Scott (Rep., 
Pa.), who had been quoted in the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer story, rose to make the an- 
nouncement that NASA would award the 
contract to his home-state firm, General 
Electric. 

It was just before Scott was to vote in 
favor of the nomination of G., Harrold Cars- 
well as an associate justice on the Supreme 
Court, and Fairchild officials tried to read 
a possible connection into the two events. 

Fairchild officials were frantic, Dealy and 
Emerson called to the Capitol to try to find 
someone with. an interest in Fairchild. They 
finally contacted Representative Clark Mac- 
Gregor shortly after 2 p.m.. 

MacGregor, a Republican with good cre- 
dentials at the White House, had .a-local 
stake in Fairchild since Honeywell, a Min- 
neapolis, Minn., firm, was joined with Fair- 
child on a subcontract. 

It was about 2:30 p.m. when MacGregor 
called the White House to register.a pro- 
test that his information indicated that the 
award of the contract “is scandalous.” 

“From what I have been told, this: could 
be another TFX contract scandal,” Mac- 
Gregor said. 

MacGregor said that the important things 
were simply these: General Electric had in- 
corporated a lot of Fairchild ideas into the 
design. GE was given an extra week for sub- 
mission of its last technical and price data. 
Dr, Paine had taken part in the decision to 
award the contract to his former employer. 

“TRY TO STOP IT” 

“Just try to stop the announcement on 
this contract until it can be examined to 
see if these facts are true,” MacGregor 
explained. 

By the time the conversation was con- 
cluded, and a call placed to NASA, the an- 
nouncement of the award to General Electric 
had taken place. 
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Spencer Beresford, NASA general counsel, 
confirmed that many Fairchild ideas had 
been transfused into GE’s program, and that 
GE had been given an additional week to 
make a submission. 

“It was Dr. Paine’s decision. I didn't agree 
with it, and I can see why the Fairchild 
Hiller people are all upset about it.” 

Later that day, Beresford called to Fair- 
child President Uhl to try to explain the 
matter. 

He said that Paine had authorized him to 
try to make peace with Fairchild. 

If Fairchild would simply avoid making a 
fuss, Beresford said, he had Paine’s assur- 
ance that Fairchild could settle a long-time 
patent matter as Fairchild wanted it settled. 
Also, Paine had said there would be about 
$3 million in contracts that could be given 
to Fairchild until there was an opportunity 
to make it up to them in some other way. 

After Beresford hung up, Uhl got in touch 
with his general counsel, Dealy, and his gov- 
érnment relations man, Emerson. He sald 
he had been sure for some time that NASA 
was trying to give the contract to General 
Electric, but that there was now no doubt 
in his mind at the unfair tactics used and 
the wrongness of the decision. 

Meanwhile, Dealy and Emerson had picked 
up information to corroborate Beresford’s 
statement that Paine had in fact made the 
decision on the contract. Also, they felt they 
could assure that they could get help from 
Senator Mac Mathias (Rep., Md.) and from 
at least three Republican congressmen— 
Rogers Morton and Glenn Beall of Maryland 
and MacGregor. 


[From the Des Moines Register, 
Sept. 14, 1970] 


How GE Lost $50-MrmLIon NASA Awarp— 
PROBE UNCOVERED IRREGULARITIES 


(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Officials of the Fair- 
child Hiller Corp. were frantic on April 8 
when the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) announced that it 
was awarding a $50-million satellite contract 
to General Electric. 

Fairchild officials and their supporters in 
Congress leveled the charges that GE had 
incorporated a lot of Fairchild ideas into 
its design; that GE was given an extra week 
to submit its final bid; and that GE was 
allowed a “special arrangement” that lopped 
millions of dollars off the price estimate. 


PAINE DECISION 


Underlying these charges was that the de- 
cision on the contract was made by former 
NASA administrator Thomas O. Paine, who 
worked for GE for 19 years before coming to 
NASA, and who is rejoining GE Tuesday as 
a vice-president. 

Congressional protests on “the unfairness” 
of the NASA decision had made it obvious 
that an investigation would be requested 
through General Accounting Office (GAO) 
or some congressional committee. On April 9, 
Dr. Paine took the initiative and asked for 
a GAO probe. 

The next day, Fairchild formalized its re- 
quest for an investigation by GAO and also 
contacted the Senate permanent investigat- 
ing subcommittee, headed by Senator John 
McClellan (Dem., Ark.), and the Senate 
Space Committee. 

Paine rejected a suggestion by Fairchild 
President Edward .Uhl for a face-to-face 
meeting on the protest. It would be inappro- 
priate, he said, since the GAO was investi- 
gating, and suggested that they delay a 
meeting until after the GAO had made its 
report. 

Uhl and John Dealy, vice-president and 
general counsel, regarded this tactic as a 
stall, and said so in talks with their congres- 
sional allies, Representatives Rogers Morton 
and Glenn Beall, both of Maryland. 

On April 16, Paine cut off the funding for 
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Fairchild. Fairchild complained to Congress 
and the White House that this, too, was 
an unfair tactic since it could cause them 
to shut down their satellite operation. They 
called attention to the fact that NASA was 
continuing to fund GE through July. 


SOUGHT RECORDS 


Fairchild tried to expedite the GAO probe, 
and sought access to NASA records on the 
evaluation of the competition. On Apr. 23, 
Beall set out the basic, contention that GE 
was “unfairly favored.”.There was no re- 
sponse from Paine. 

On May 1, Dealy wrote to Paine setting out 
the allegation of “serious irregularities in- 
volved throughout the procurement process.” 

“The information requested is information 
that should normally be open to public ex- 
amination under the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act,” Dealy said. 

He asked for GE cost proposals; the Source 
Evaluation Board reports and information on 
briefings. 

Dealy noted in the final paragraph that 
it was urgent that he receive the informa- 
tion, or a reply that he could not have it. 
He noted his office telephone number for an 
immediate call. There was no reply and no 
acknowledgement to this letter. 

On May 12, Dealy wrote a second letter to 
Paine stating he was “deeply disturbed as 
& lawyer and businessman that our requests 
for documents have gone unanswered 
through today’s date—a period of approxi- 
mately 20 days.” 

“I cannot understand the reluctance of 
your organization to even reply to our re- 
quests,” Dealy wrote. Dealy noted that prior 
to the decision “we asked for meetings to 
discuss irregularities and inadequate source 
selection procedures we believe have oc- 
curred in the program,” 


NO CLAIM 


Dealy said it was “inconceivable” that 
NASA would not release the appropriate 
documents for review. He noted the informa- 
tion was paid for by U.S, government funds, 
and that there could be no justifiable claim 
that any information was “proprietary.” But 
Dealy said he was willing to let NASA hold 
out pages they felt might be confidential. 

He said that Fairchild Hiller was willing 
to pay “any reasonable fee” for the docu- 
ments, He argued the law, and then added 
that “fundamental fairness” required that 
the information be made available. 

FUROR IN THE HOUSE 

One day later, Dealy received a telephone 
call from NASA stating that the documents 
he requested would not be made available, 
and the next day Representative Beall rose 
on the House floor to denounce NASA's 
action: 

“I think it is a shocking thing when a 
public agency throws a cloak of secrecy over 
its own record which—under a pre-existing 
law—not only a protector but any member of 
the public is guaranteed the right of exami- 
nation.” 

“In order to maintain the integrity of the 
appeal procedure in the award of federal 
contracts, I would hope that NASA would see 
fit to make information available and co- 
operate in any way to assure a fair hearing 
on a matter involving commitment of $50 
million of taxpayers’ money,” Beall added. 

He told the House that only full disclosure 
of records and a full investigation would pro- 
tect Paine from a charge of “favoritism” as a 
former long-time employee of General Elec- 
tric. 

A few days later, Uhl wrote to Paine to 
state that he believed “a frank discussion ... 
would identify to you personally some very 
disturbing aspects of the ATS (Applications 
Technology Satellite) procurement.” 

Fairchild Hiller officials noted that Paine 
had said NASA was bombarded with letters 
on behalf of Fairchild both before and after 
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the award. Fairchild officials said they were 
“unaware of any letters or telegrams sent to 
NASA before the award on behalf of Fair- 
child, ...” 

SCOTT “CREDIT” 

“On the contrary,;!we note from) press re- 
leases issued by Senator (Hugh) Scott's office 
(including an item that the Pennsylvania 
senator knew of the ATS award prior to 
NASA's announcement to Fair¢hild or the 
White House) that he takes credit for inter- 
vening personally ‘with NASA officials to ex- 
pedite the award to General Electric,” Fair- 
child officials wrote to Paine. 

They said they were “advised by your gen- 
eral counsel (NASA counsel Spencer Beres- 
ford) that the basic reason for your position 
not to release GE’s proposal until after GAO 
has rendered its decision ‘is that you are 
afraid of giving Fairchild an unfair competi- 
tive advantage in the event this procure- 
ment must be resolicited. We submit that 
your action—continuing GE’s funding and 
proceeding with negotiation of a contract 
with them while Fairchild’s funding has been 
cut off—provides GE with a distinct unfair 
competitive advantage in the event the pro- 
gram is resolicited. Apparently, however, un- 
fair competitive advantages are acceptable as 
long as they are on GE’s side.” 

Fairchild officials commented that they 
found “such a double standard extremely 
disturbing.” 

It was noted that Dealy had been told by 
Bernard Moritz, acting NASA associate ad- 
ministrator for organization and manage- 
ment, that documents could not be released 
because NASA feared that the source selec- 
tion procedures would be “ruined if NASA 
Officials had to act under fear of public dis- 
closure of their deliberations.” 

The Fairchild officials. wrote to Paine 
stating that it was their opinion “that if 
NASA officials ‘fear’ public disclosure of their 
deliberations, they are not equal to the pub- 
lic trust placed in them by Congress and the 
American people.” 


INACCURATE INFORMATION 


Dr. Paine supplied inaccurate information 
to at least two top White House aides in 
early June, and it found its way into a let- 
ter to Representative Morton. 

On June 4, & special assistant to Presi- 
dent Nixon wrote to Morton stating that he 
had compiled the following information: 

“A charge has been made that in awarding 
the disputed NASA contract to GE, that GE 
was granted an extension of time while Fair- 
child Hiller was denied an extension. The 
facts are as follows: 

“When submissions were called for, a cut- 
off date by which submission had to be in 
was stipulated. It was further stipulated that 
if an extension beyond this date was re- 
quested, such request would have to be in 
several weeks prior to the submission. date. 
GE made such a request in advance of that 
earlier date and a delay of about a week was 
granted. 

After the earlier date by which requests 
for extension had to be made had passed, 
Fairchild Hiller telephoned to the contract 
Officer at NASA and asked for a delay of sev- 
eral days. The contract officer denied this 
request. 

“From the above, it is clear that NASA 
followed the book with regard to this aspect 
of the contract. 

“A charge has been made that Dr.. Paine 
Was not totally objective in his selection of 
GE in that he had previously been employed 
by this firm. This award was made by -a 
three-man board of which Dr. Paine was 8 
member. The vote was unanimous and Dr. 
Paine voted last. 

“Recognizing the considerable conflict 
surrounding this award, Dr. Paine warned 
everyone that the award should be con- 
ducted in & way that would stand vigorous 
investigation, Immediately after the contract 
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was awarded, Dr. Paine asked GAO to con- 
duct. an investigation which is currently 
under way.” 
TO WHITE HOUSE 

When Dealy saw the letter, he was struck 
immediately by the misstatements about 
both the award procedure and Paine’s role. 

The erroneous explanation in the letter to 
Morton promipted Dealy and Beall to go to 
the White House on’ June 12 to see special 
assistant. Peter- Flanigan. When Flanigan 
gave the same.explanation as the letter, Dealy 
stopped him and told him it was probably 
erroneous, 

Dealy reached into his briefcase for the 


‘NASA report to GAO to establish the error 
‘In the explanation sent to Morton. Also, he 


related evidence of conversations that’ dis- 
agreed with the Paine explanation on the 
vote. 

Flanigan noted that Paine had explained 
that a GAO rule permitted exchange of in- 
formation when two firms were close in com- 
petition. Dealy challenged this, and also set 
out other reasons for believing that Paine 
or someone else in NASA had made an im- 
proper decision in giving the contract to GE. 

On June 19, Fairchild officials finally had a 
one-hour audience with Paine. Stress was on 


the unfairness of the procedures, and Paine 


made little reply. 

Dealy noted public comments on the rela- 
tionship of Paine and GE. He said he had not 
made an issue of it, but that the unfairness 
of the procedures made it a-possible issue. 

Dr. Paine replied that he had severed all 
relationship with GE when he joined NASA 
in 1968, and that he had no intention of re- 
turning to General Electric. That statement 
in front of Fairchild Hiller officials and sev- 
eral top NASA staff people was to come back 
to haunt Paine later. 

CRITICAL ‘REPORT 

Paine and other top NASA people were 
confident the award to GE would not be 
upset by GAO. In the first week of July, 
NASA informed Commerce Business Daily 
that the award would be made to General 
Electric. 

On July 2, Comptroller General Elmer 
Staats made his report criticizing “irregulari- 
ties and deficiencies” in NASA contract pro- 
cedures, GAO rejected Paine’s defense of the 
GE award, and also his claim that a GAO 
ruling justified the use of different dead- 
lines for the two firms. 

REJECTS’ ARGUMENT 

In the GAO report, Staats flatly rejected 
Paine’s argument that a GAO procurement 
regulation, No. 69-5, of Mr. 10, 1969, author- 
ized the controversial discussions by NASA 
with GE. 

“Our office has never approved any pro- 
cedure whereby information which would 
give an unfair competitive advantage to any 
proposer would be disclosed during the nego- 
tiation process,” Staats stated. “We do not 
read this regulation as authorizing such a 
procedure.” 

The GAO directed “reconsideration” of the 
award, but to the embarrassment of Paine and 
NASA, the Commerce Business Daily carried 
the following note: “For Phase D of the ATS 
spacecraft. NASA procurement office will con- 
tract with General Electric Co., Valley Forge.” 
That blooper, a week after the GAO report, 
Was corrected in the July 16 Commerce Busi- 
ness Daily. 

On July 9, Senator McClellan made a Sen- 
ate speech scoring NASA for its unfair pro- 
cedures that had favored GE. He noted that 
there were four rounds of competition, and 
that NASA in February had secretly made a 
substantial adjustment of the Fairchild 
proposal to reflect a probable cost overrun 
predicted by the agency. 

At the time that NASA officials were ar- 
bitrarily boosting Fairchild'’s cost figures, 
they were secretly permitting GE to use a 
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questionable device to cut costs, McClellan 
charged. 
“NO SECRETS” 

“I believe that the proceedings of such 
source selection boards should be made fully 
available to all competitors after the con- 
tract decision has been made,” McClellan de- 
clared. “There should be no secret decisions 
which are followed by inadequate and unsat- 
isfactory explanations .. .” 

The game was too hot for Paine to con- 
tinue direct participation, and he agréed to 
establish a blue ribbon seven-member com- 
mittee to re-evaluate both submissions. 
Paine said it was to be composed of men with 
no role in the initial evaluation. 

However, Fairchild officials were uneasy. 
They noted that all members were Paine’s 
subordinates, and the actual selection was to 
be made by a three-man group that included 
Paine’s closest associates. At least one of 
these men, Bernard Moritz, had been a de- 
fender of the initial award to GE. 

John Dealy knew it was to be an uphill 
struggle, but he was encouraged because the 
blue ribbon panel was headed by Bruce Lun- 
din, director of NASA's Lewis Research Labo- 
ratory in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lundin's first contact with Dealy indicated 
a desire to get all the facts and the assurance 
that this would be a fair evaluation. 

“It was the first show from a NASA offi- 
cial of any real desire to get to the bottom of 
this,” Dealy said later. “We were wary, but 
we are enco’ Ss 

On July 27, GE made its presentation to 
the Lundin committee. The next day it: was 
Fairchild Hiller’s turn, and company officials 
took a total of 1014 hours. Dealy wound up 
with four hours on law and the facts. 


UNEXPECTED ASSIST 


Lundin and others assured Dealy that they 
would make the decision on the facts, and at 
a break in the proceedings that day Fairchild 
Hiller received an unexpected assist. It was 
announced that Paine was resigning from 
NASA, and would become a vice-president 
of General Electric on Sept. 15. 

At a press conference the next day, Paine 
told reporters he had severed all of his rela- 
tions with GE when he came into govern- 
ment. He said he had no intention of re- 
turning to GE but that in recent weeks he 
had decided to return, 

NOT INVOLVED 


Paine said that he would not be involved 
in space activities for GE, and that while at 
NASA he had never “cast a vote in favor or 
against GE”. He said hevhad “rigorously ex- 
cluded” himself from the ATS competition 
between GE and Fairchild Hiller. 

In a last letter to the Lundin committee 
on Aug. 4, Dealy wrote: 

“In press stories concerning: Dr. Paine’s 
recent news conference, he was quoted as 
saying that he had never been in a position 
during his tenure as administrator to. cast 
a deciding vote for or against General Elec- 
tric On the contrary, Fairchild Hiller was in- 
formed by high NASA officials within a week 
of the ATS selection that.the ATS decision 
Was made by Dr. Paine, and in fact was made 
by him on price and general confidence in 
GE criteria.” 

Dealy also noted that “Dr. Paine made the 
specific point that he had no connections 
with General Electric, that his old associa- 
tions were long past and that he had no in- 
tention of any future connection with Gen- 
eral Electric. There were numerous witnesses 
to those statements. 

“Fairchild is not interested at this time in 
drawing a conclusion from these apparent in- 
consistent statements, but we do. believe 
they should be placed on the record before 
your review committee.” 

On Aug. 13, TRW, Inc., challenged another 
$50 million NASA contract award to GE to 
build the Earth Resources Technology satel- 
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lite. TRW claimed its design would have been 
simpler and cheaper if NASA had not de- 
layed sending the company a preliminary 
study that had been made available to GE. 

TRW asked a review of the July 15 award 
on grounds that there was “significant infor- 
mation available to our competitor and not 
available to TRW during the period of com- 
petition.” 

RECOMMEND FAIRCHILD 


On Aug. 26, the Lundin committee filed a 
unanimous but still secret report recom- 
mending an award to Fairchild Hiller. 

The committee found “that Fairchild was 
superior in nearly all aspects of project orga- 
nization and overall management.” 

On the technical side, the pane] considered 
Fairchild “superior in the important areas 
of systems engineering and in several fea- 
tures of the subsystem design.” 


SERIOUS CHALLENGE 


Although there had been unjustified jug- 
gling of cost, the committee said it was 
impossible to make a determination if the 
$1.3 million which Fairchild claimed could 
have been realized. There was a “very real 
probability” that “some cost reduction could 
have been realized by Fairchild had more 
time been available,” the report said. 

Under serious challenge on two awards, 
Paine on Sept. 3 ordered a review of the 
NASA procurement system. He had suddenly 
become aware that there might be something 
gravely wrong. 

It would have been difficult for any group 
to reject the strong unanimous view of the 
Lundin group in that atmosphere. On Sept. 5, 
at 6 pm., NASA made the announcement 
that the committee had unanimously voted 
to reverse Paine and give the award to Fair- 
child Hiller. 

That three-member NASA committee said 
it could not concur with Lundin’s group on 
concluding Fairchild “superior in nearly all 
aspects” of the organization, but it did 
concur that Fairchild was ahead where it 
counted. 

Dr. Paine said Friday that he considers the 
second report as indicating “a narrow mar- 
gin” for Fairchild. He said he now believes 
that both awards—the initial award to GE 
and the subsequent award to Fairchild— 
were “right” on the basis of information 
before the top level NASA committees at the 
time of decision. 

He said the first selection group included 
Spencer Beresford and George Lowe, the 
deputy administrator. He said the three 
“wrestled with the decision from 2 p.m. until 
8 p.m. on Apr. 7” before making a “unani- 
mous” decision that the award had to go to 
General Electric because “it was a better 
price.” 

Paine said that he did not know then that 
GE had been given an extra week—a key to 
the GAO critical report. He said that even 
after he discovered that GE had been given 
an extra week he did not consider this as 
having an important bearing on the price 
consideration. 

He said he feels that the decision of the 
second group was right on the basis of the 
Lundin report. 

A spokesman for Senator Scott said that 
he does not consider the matter to be con- 
cluded, and will press further to win the 
award for GE, whose headquarters are in his 
home state of Pennsylvania. 

Paine said he does not know if GE plans 
a challenge and when he returns to GE on 
Tuesday he plans to keep out of it. 

GE is in the process of a debriefing to 
determine if there will be a challenge. But 
with the record that has been made, it is 
considered unlikely that GE or Paine would 
wish to call public attention to the details of 
the story that have escaped public scrutiny. 

Also, the Nixon administration is not likely 
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to want a review of the details even if the key 
figure would appear to be Dr. Paine—a man 
inherited from the Johnson administration. 

The success of Fairchild Hiller was not a 
walk on the moon, but it did represent a 
giant step forward ‘in the area of space and 
defense contracts. 

{From the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
Sept. 13,1970] 
Ir Was Just A “LITTLE” $50 MILLION CON- 
TRACT MATTER NASA HANDLED 


(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WasHInGTon.—In a day of lunar missions 
and $200 billion federal budgets, it is dif- 
ficult to get public attention focused on the 
details of a “little’’ $50 million procurement 
matter at the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA), 

NASA publicists are geared to keep public 
attention on the big picture—the moon and 
the role of the US. in space in the year 
2000. 

However, it is equally important to re- 
member that strict. compliance with pro- 
curement. or inspection standards is vital 
to all goyernment programs, A flaw at any 
Stage can mean nicking the taxpayers for 
millions or billions of dollars in overrun. It 
can mean tragedy for the astronauts, and 
the difference between success and failure 
of a space mission. 


OVERALL PERFORMANCE 


In judging ‘the overall performance of 
retiring NASA administrator Dr. Thomas 
Paine, it is as important to examine his 
role in awarding a $50 million satellite con- 
tract to General Electric as it is to recall that 
he headed NASA when the U.S. put a man 
on the moon. 

On Saturday, Sept. 5, 1970, NASA re- 
versed Paine and switched the $50 million 
contract for two experimental communica- 
tions satellites from General Electric to Fair- 
child Hiller. That unanimous decision by a 
three-man NASA committee followed the 
unanimous recommendations of a seven-man 
blue ribbon evaluation group headed by 
Bruce T. Lundin, director of NASA’s Lewis 
Research Center in Cleveland. 

Paine, for 19 years an employee of Gen- 
eral Electric, took a full role in the con- 
tract award to General Electric last April 
8. He fought officials of Fairchild Hiller 
who challenged the decision, and, when 
the question of “conflict of interest” was 
raised, he declared he had severed his rela- 
tionships with General Electric and had no 
intention of returning. 


GAO WAS CRITICIZED 


Paine criticized the Government Account- 
ing Office (GAO) recommendation that the 
Satellite contract be reconsidered and he 
criticized members of the Senate and House 
who backed the Fairchild Hiller challenge 
to his decision. Significantly, Paine will be- 
come a vice president of General Electric 
when he leaves NASA next week. 

There is no contention that Paine did any- 
thing illegal, but his record on this contract 
represented endorsement of procedures that 
GAO found “irregular, deficient and incon- 
sistent.” Some would probably use stronger 
terms for Paine’s actions. 

In February, when Fairchild Hiller seemed 
likely to win the satellite competition on 
price and technical performance, Paine ap- 
proved orders for a stretch-out of the pro- 
gram because of budget cuts. It gave General 
Electric another chance. 

GE GIVEN TIME 


Fairchild Hiller was forced to meet a Feb. 
27, 1970, deadline for submission of bids un- 
der threat of disqualification, but General 
Electric was given an additional week, until 
March 6, to complete its cost submissions. 
NASA's Goddard Space Center distributed 
Fairchild Hiller’s proposal to evaluators be- 
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fore the General Electric proposal was re- 
ceived. It was done over the warnings of 
Fairchild officials that they feared a leak. 
Paine approved and defended this. 

In a lawsuit filed in connection with the 
original GE award, Fairchild Hiller claimed 
results of its original research work on the 
satellite appeared in the GE technical data 
submitted with the bid. 

Despite long association with Genera] 
Electric, Paine took a full role in the con- 
tract decision. He was senior NASA man on 
a three-member panel that unanimously 
voted for General Electric. 


INVESTIGATIONS BEGUN 


Complaints of improprieties and irregu- 
larities in procedures resulted in investiga- 
tions by GAO and the McClellan Permanent 
Investigating Subcommittee, but Paine de- 
fended the award as proper and fair. As the 
GAO probe went forward, Paine cut off the 
developmental funds to Fairchild Hiller on 
April 16, but agreed to funding of General 
Electric through July. 

Paine rejected Fairchild Hiller’s demands 


for access to contract documents containing 


evaluation information. He continued to 
withhold this information from Fairchild 
Hiller even as Rep. Glen Beall declared it 
should have been available to the public 
under the Freedom of Information Act, and 
blasted NASA procedures as unfair. 

Paine made erroneous reports to the White 
House on his role and the NASA procedures. 
As late as June 19, Paine told Fairchild 
Hiller officials and NASA officials he had 
severed all ties with General Electric and had 
no intention of returning to that firm. 


REVIEW COMMITTEE 


In the face of serious criticism, Paine 
established a blue ribbon review committee 
made up of his subordinates at NASA. 

John F. Deal, counsel for Fairchild Hiller, 
emphasized the problem of convincing 
Paine’s subordinates they should overrule 
him. As the Lundin committee was consider- 
ing that issue on July 28, it was announced 
that Paine would return to General Electric. 

The seven-member Lundin committee 
ruled Paine’s decision should be reversed. The 
committee agreed with GAO on the irregu- 
larities, deficiencies and inconsistencies in 
the procedures awarding the. contract to 
General Electric. 


GREATER STABILITY 


There was somewhat greater stability in 
Fairchild costs, the Lundin committee said, 
but it concluded that costs were “not amen- 
able to precise analysis” and not important 
in the light of design superiority of Fair- 
child. The three-member selection group 
concluded that ‘on the technical side there 
exist differences in important areas” of 
auxiliary propulsion, systems engineering 
and others that represent “a clear basis for 
selection” of Fairchild Hiller. 

Dealy called the decision a “rare occasion 
when an administrative agency takes .. . 
courageous action.” “I believe it is en- 
couraging evidence of the ability of our gov- 
ernment and the people in it to remedy 
errors in an expeditious and meaningful 
manner,” he added. 

To the American people, the satellite con- 
tract reversal should re-emphasize this mes- 
sage: It is possible to find and correct the 
flaws in contract procedures as well as the 
mechanical flaws in a spacecraft. It is more 
important to cateh and report those flaws 
than it is to record the dramatic words com- 
memorating any successful space mission. 


[From the Des Moines Register, Sept. 15, 
1970] 
INVESTIGATION OF $50 MILLION CONTRACT 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D.C—Senator William Prox- 
mire (Dem., Wis.) said Monday that an in- 
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vestigation is in order on the “inconsist- 
encies” in the explanations of NASA on the 
initial award of the $50 million space con- 
tract to General Electric. 

The Wisconsin Democrat said he will have 
investigators for his Joint Economic Sub- 
committee examine the circumstances under 
which the “inconsistent” stories were told 
about the manner in which NASA made its 
decision for General Electric rather than for 
Fairchild Hiller. 

Following a GAO report charging NASA 
Officials with “irregular” and “inconsistent” 
procedures in the award, a top level NASA 
team reversed the initial award and gave the 
contract to Fairchild Hiller. 

Senator Proxmire declared that although 
this would appear to right the major wrong, 
that the explanations being given by Dr. 
Thomas O. Paine and others at NASA are 
“inconsistent” and deserve examination. 

The Wisconsin Senator, famous for his 
tough investigation of the overruns of the 
C5A military transport contract, stressed 
that it appears that Dr. Paine has given dif- 
ferent stories on his responsibility at differ- 
ent times. 

The inconsistencies in the story told by 
Dr. Paine and other NASA officials emerged 
in two stories in the Des Moines Register 
over the weekend. 

Dr. Paine, 19-year employee of General 
Electric, has been with NASA since 1968 
when he was appointed by President Lyndon 
B. Johnson. He was named: as assistant ad- 
ministrator as a result of his service as head 
of a Scientists for Lyndon B. Johnson Com- 
mittee in 1964. 

Dr. Paine was boosted to the job of ad- 
ministrator by President Nixon in March of 
1969 upon the resignation of James Webb to 
try to give some continuity to the leadership 
in the space program in the period just prior 
to the moon launch, 

The role of Dr. Paine in making a decision 
for General Electric, his former employer, 
was controversial from the time it was made 
last April 8. However, new controversy was 
added on July 28 when it was revealed that 
he will return to General Electric as vice 
president in charge of the nuclear power 
development program. 

In the period immediately after the con- 
tract was awarded, Dr. Paine identified him- 
self to a number of people in Congress as the 
man who made the decision for General 
Electric. However, as it became apparent this 
created a “conflict of interest” controversy, 
Dr. Paine advised the White House that he 
did not make the decision. 

Dr. Paine told the White House that he 
was only one of three men involved in the 
decision, The others have been identified as 
Spencer Beresford, general counsel for NASA, 
and George Low, the assistant administrator 
of NASA, 

Letters and explanations from the White 
House to Members of Congress, including a 
letter to Representative Rogers Morton (Rep., 
Md.) stated that Dr. Paine did not make the 
decision but had been a member of a three- 
man panel, and had in fact voted last so he 
would not be the decisive person. 

However, this explanation is inconsistent 
with the initial explanation reportedly given 
by Beresford in a conversation with Edward 
Uhl, president of Fairchild Hiller on the 
night of April 8, 1970, a few hours after 
NASA announced the award. 

Dr. Paine said that his discussions with 
General Electric on the question of his re- 
turn “have been after that (award to GE) 
and not before of course,” 

“And since I started my discussions (of 
employment) with G.E.in the last few weeks, 
I have rigorously excluded myself from any 
matter affecting them, and will of course 
continue to do so,” 

It was on July 15 that Dr. Paine appointed 
a seven-man committee of his subordinates 
to engage in a second evaluation of the 
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space contract in line with a GAO order for 
“reconsideration.” 

“I have operated in this job in a way that 
did not favor General Electric or anybody 
else,” Dr. Paine says. “I called the shots with- 
out fear or favor as I saw them.” 

Fairchild Hiller contended that the entire 
procedure was shot through with favoritism 
for General Electric from the decision for a 
contract stretch-out to give General Elec- 
tric another chance, through a decision to 
permit General Electric to have an extra 
week to make a submission. 

The GAO report and a bulky report by the 
NASA evaluation committee now establish 
the “irregularities” and “inconsistencies” in 
the contract procedures. 

However, Senator Proxmire does not believe 
this is enough and he said the “full an- 
swers” to the “inconsistencies” should be 
explored before the $50 million contract is 
forgotten. 

Records of the investigations and corre- 
spondence include a memorandum in which 
it is alleged that Beresford told Uhl that 
he disagreed with the decision for General 
Electric, but that it was made by Dr. Paine. 

In that conversation, Beresford reportedly 
told Uhl he was authorized by Dr. Paine to 
discuss placing $3 million in contracts with 
Fairchild Hiller. Beresford also stated that 
he was authorized to enter into some agree- 
ment with Fairchild Hiller on a long stand- 
ing patent infringement dispute. 

When Dr, Paine was asked on July 29, 
about the controversy over his relationship 
with General Electric and his return to Gen- 
eral Electric, Dr. Paine said: 

“The question of a return to General Elec- 
tric was very frankly one that I have asked 
myself very carefully. The implication of a 
person from industry coming into govern- 
ment. and then being—favoring that particu- 
lar company, and then going back out again 
into a lush job, as a sort of reward for this, 
is obviously a model that people looking for 
venality might adopt.” 

Dr. Paine stated that “very frankly, when 
I left General Electric, I had no intention 
whatsoever of ever returning, and I'm rather 
surprised that it has turned out this way.” 

Paine commented that he had “divested 
myself of all of my stock, at the top of the 
market, I might add.” 

“And since that time, I have participated 
actually in rather few matters where Gen- 
eral Electric was involved, and at no time 
have I ever been in a position where I cast a 
deciding vote in favor, or against G.E. as far 
as that goes,” Dr. Paine said. 


BLACKBEARD IS ALIVE AND WELL 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, recent 
events have shown us that the oldest 
evils and acts of barbarism can be resur- 
rected and repeated in modern dress. 
Galleons no longer ply the Caribbean, 
preyed upon by craft flying the Jolly 
Roger. Cannons no longer boom out the 
freebooter’s challenge. Yet the spirit of 
piracy lives and thrives in the Middle 
East today. The happenings of the past 
week or so are the stark evidence of the 
truth of such a contention. 

Airliners costing millions have replaced 
the ships. They carry at least as many 
people as the old vessels. Today’s help- 
less passenger can only sit in frustrated 
apprehension in the face of this threat. 
Today’s modern pirates hold hundreds 
of lives in their irresponsible hands. Once 
caught, the modern traveler finds his 
rights have been abrogated, and he has 
become a pawn in a deadly game. 

American planes have been hijacked 
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and destroyed: American citizens have 
been held illegally as captives by groups 
who blend criminal behavior and fa- 
naticism in equal parts. World war is be- 
ing risked by such misguided people, who 
clothe their fanaticism in philosophical 
goals. Such has been the excuse of every 
similar group throughout man’s recorded 
history. In the name of idealism, moun- 
tains of corpses have been created and 
uncounted wars have been fought. Now 
the ultimate danger looms because of 
such irresponsible behavior. Even Nas- 
ser looks tame beside these people, who 
dash with excited whoops through the 
most potentially lethal powder magazine 
in the world. 

Capturing women and children to use 
as stakes in a game is as unjustified as 
an army marching to combat with non- 
combatants held in front of them as 
hostages. This is self-defeating. It is 
disgusting. It brings their entire cause 
into disrepute. 

There is no reason in the world for 
this country to kowtow to such groups as 
the Palestinian terrorists. Nor should 
this Nation allow any passengers to be 
singled out on religious grounds for prej- 
udicial treatment. These are the same 
people who make war on school buses 
full of Israeli children. Are we to allow 
them to dictate terms to us over our own 
citizens? I fervently hope not. 

These terrorists are not soldiers who 
stake their all on open combat with an 
armed enemy. I see no record of them 
challenging the Army of Israel to battle. 
Therefore, I see no reason why we 
should allow them the respectability they 
obviously seek by giving in to their 
demands. 

I applaud the President's decision to 
place armed guards aboard airliners. Al- 
though I would prefer to see a boycott of 
nations harboring pirates, this is an ex- 
cellent first step. 

In the end, it’ is essential that this 
Nation impress upon such people as the 
terrorist groups that acts against any 
American citizen or their property is a 
sterile undertaking. They will not gain 
from such an endeavor. Rather, they will 
only insure the ill will of this Nation 
toward their cause, which commands 
little American respect to begin with. 
Finally, they are toying with incurring 
the open and vehement dislike of the 
vast majority of Americans. 

Kidnaping women and children; hold- 
ing them hostage at gunpoint in hostile 
surroundings; seeking to discriminate 
against Americans because of their re- 
ligious faith; all of these, taken cumula- 
tively, are a disgusting exhibition of 
bigotry, hatred, and violence which any 
thinking person must condemn and view 
with revulsion, 


ACTION NEEDED AGAINST 
HIJACKING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, civilized nations around the globe 
have condemned the barbaric actions of 
the Arab terrorists who have seized and 
destroyed commercial airliners and held 
innocent persons hostages to gain politi- 


cal ends. 
Piracy is nothing new in the world. It is 
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an ancient and dishonorable trade. Our 
country has had to deal with it before, 
dating back to the days of the infamous 
Barbary pirates when our Nation) was 
young. 

But never before in the history of the 
civilized world» has piracy presented the 
threat to international passenger move- 
ment, and to international relations, that 
is: now presented by the bold bands of 
gangsters who hijack airplanes. 

It is not enough simply~-to condemn 
the terrorism of these vicious blackmail- 
ers. Strong and forthright action to put 
them out of business is called for, 

I. believe President Nixon’s action in 
placing plainclothes armed guards on in- 
ternational and, some intracontinental 
flights is justified. I believe the: knowledge 
that such agents are aboard unspecified 
aircraft will in itself serve as. a deter- 
rent for would-be kidnapers in the skies. 

But this is only one action that should 
be taken. There are other actions, and 
they should’ be equally as direct and 
positive. 

I suppose it is all right to size up board- 
ing passengers with an eye to behavioral 
characteristics that might be a tipoff for 
criminal action in the air. And it is also 
of some comfort to boarding passengers, 
I suppose, to know that metal detecting 
devices may disclose a hidden weapon. 

But I am skeptical that such measures 
will, in the long run, deter persons des- 
perate enough to do what the Palestin- 
ian commandos have already done—and 
have up to now, in reality, gotten away 
with. 

Indeed, the evidence thus far shows 
that one individual dressed in a Latin 
revolutionary costume was able to get 
aboard a plane unchallenged and take it 
over; and that in other instances the de- 
tecting devices and the behavior pattern 
checkers were both “turned off” when 
hijackers went aboard. 

Sterner measures are demanded. The 
nations of the civilized world simply can 
no longer tolerate aerial piracy—and 
they can no longer tolerate half-meas- 
ures in dealing with it. 

The United States, as the leader in 
world aviation, in my judgment, must 
take the lead in quarantining any coun- 
try that, in any way, gives aid and com- 
fort to hijackers. Air service ought to be 
denied to any country that fails to act 
decisively against hijackers. The out- 
rages have gone on long enough. 

The United States has moved cau- 
tiously in so many situations in which 
international criminal activity was con- 
cerned that the time has come to make 
a stand. I believe the world will applaud, 
and that other nations will follow. 

We have already seen evidence that 
opinion is hardening against the out- 
laws. Egypt, which.welcomed hijack- 
ers only a short time ago, has taken a 
different line against the Palestinians. 
No nation is safe where international 
blackmail is concerned. 

I well realize, of course, that the lives 
of innocent people aré now at stake, and 
I would do nothing at this point to jeop- 
ardize them. But the pattern of what we 
can expect in the future has been clearly 
disclosed by the series of events in the 
Jordanian desert, and what we need to 
do now is to plan for the future. 
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Our country can act unilaterally in 
ordering American air carriers to halt 
service to and from any foreign country 
that is soft on air criminals. Moreover, 
the United States could refuse to allow 
the aircraft of such.a country—or the 
planes of any airline serving such a 
country—or the planes of any airline 
serving such a country—to land in the 
United States. 

These are drastic measures, but dras- 
tic measures are called for when no one 
who boards an airliner today knows 
whether or not he will ever reach his 
destination. Such ‘sanctions would be 
justified simply to protect American 
lives, if for no other reason. 

I am aware, of course, that the inter- 
national agreements covering air travel 
are complicated—from a legal stand- 
point, as well as from an economic 
standpoint. The United States, however, 
has a long and honorable history of 
abiding by its agreements, a fact well 
known to the capitals of the world. In 
this instance, because of the gravity of 
the situation: and the enormity of the 
crime of air piracy, I think our Govern- 
ment would be justified in acting as I 
have suggested. 

No air travelers should ever again 
have to undergo ordeals such as those of 
recent days—but unless uncompromis- 
ing action is taken we may be sure that 
other passengers in the future may not 
be even so fortunate. Emboldened by 
success, desperadoes may next time blow 
up human beings as well as aircraft. 
Even as it stands now, many hostages 
are still being held by the Arab guerril- 
las. 

If the United States and other nations 
had moved decisively at the beginning 
of the wave of hijackings, we perhaps 
would not be in such straits now. All na- 
tions—including those that have offered 
sanctuary to hijackers—have a stake in 
bringing an end to this wave of terror 
in the skies. 

World opinion has already been 
brought to bear against the outlaws; ac- 
tion to thwart them in the future is now 
demanded. 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BELLMON, Mr. President, tonight 
in New Mexico, Vice President Acnew 
delivered a hard-hitting speech which 
I believe deserves the attention of all 
Americans. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in full in the Rscorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT AT A NEW 
MEXICO REPUBLICAN RECEPTION SEPTEMBER 
15, 1970 
Since my opening campaign speech. in 

Springfield, Illinois, my friends of the travel- 
ing press have been asking for a fuller defi- 
nition of “radical liberalism.” These re- 
porters—TI assure their Eastern editors—have 
done their job and, best I can tell, they have 
gone’at it with enthusiasm. 

Herb Adderly, formerly of the Green Bay 
Packers, never covered a receiver as closely 
as they have covered me. 

Last Saturday—while playing golf with 
Doug Sanders in California, I was coming up 
on the tenth green when the voice of the 
press cried out from the rough, “Mr. Vice 
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President, just who are the radical-liberals?” 
I three-putted that green. 

On through the back nine, and later in the 
locker room, they continued’ their hot pur- 
suit. But the question is legitimate, and to- 
night, in part, they—and you, too—will have 
the answer. 

But to keep this contestof 1970 a clash of 
Pphilosophies:‘rather than of parties or person- 
alities, I shall continue to hold off—for a 
time at least—the naming of the men them- 
selves. I think the people will eagerly miake 
their own judgments. 

But of those individuals, Iishould say this 
first of all: they are not evil, not insincere, 
not unpatriotic. It would be dead wrong to 
say they are. One of the most troublesome 
aspects of this problem is that they believe 
very sincerely, very deeply in the course they 
have been following. But in the year 1970 
their philosophy is out of: step) with the 
times. It makes them neo-isolationists in for- 
eign policy, at a time when neo-isolationism 
Openly invites communist aggression. The 
same philosophy makes them obstructionists 
in Congress, at a time when America’s need 
is for progressives who will cooperate with 
our President in initiating a needed era of 
restoration, renewal and reform. The same 
philosophy makes them social permissivists, 
at a time when America just can’t stand 
more permissiveness if this society is to con- 
trol the radicalism tearing at its roots. 

Make no mistake. This radical liberalism 
that infects our Congress and poisons our 
country is at best a bizarre mutation of the 
Democratic liberalism in the great Wilson, 
Roosevelt, Truman and Kennedy’ tradition: 
To measure the distance the new breed has 
departed from the enduring principles of 
the Democratic Party, one need only hear 
again the eloquent words of President John 
F. Kennedy: 

“. . . the adversaries of freedom plan to 
consolidate their territory—to exploit, to 
control, and finally to destroy the hopes of 
the world’s newest nations, and they have 
ambition to do it before the end of this 
decade. It is a contest of will and purpose 
as well as force and violence—a battle for 
minds and souls as well as lives and terri- 
tory. And in that contest, we catinot stand 
aside.” 

You will never, ever, hear that kind of 
statesmanship and determination from the 
radical liberals posturing about today in the 
United States Senate. 

As for the great and long American tradi- 
tion that “politics stops at the water's edge,” 
they have rejected that with impatience and 
contempt. 

Let us contrast two men. When Richard 
Nixon was out of office through the years 
of the 1960's, he always defended American 
foreign policy when he was beyond our 
shores. At home, he never undercut the 
President’s efforts to win an honorable 
peace. 

Yet, when President Nixon made the cour- 
ageous Cambodian decision to protect Amer- 
ican lives in Southeast Asia—the Democratic 
candidate of 1968 publicly accused the Pres- 
ident of committing an act of “open aggres- 
sion.” If that’s the new Hubert Humphrey, 
I prefer the old: 

As for the radical liberals—they make the 
evening news, and they make their living— 
by openly and fiamboyantly undercutting 
the President's efforts to win a just péace 
in Asia. 

But some good Democrats will say in re- 
sponse—this is only Mr. Agnew, and he is a 
partisan Republican. I implore these good 
people, and there are millions around this 
country, to listen to the voices of reason and 
concern within their own Party, 

Within the last month, the Governor of 
South Carolina has expressed his “grave ap- 
prehension” at the direction of the Demo- 
cratic Party, warning, “I do not think our 
people are ready for a political party of 
extremism.” 
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Just last week, the Chairman of the Demo- 
ératic National Committee belatedly urged 
the Party to purge itself of extremist ele- 
ments. 

Two weeks ago a lifelong Democrat, the 
head of the nation’s largest labor organiza- 
tion, stated: 

(The Democratic Party has) “disintegrated 
.. . It is not the so-called liberal Party that 
it was a few years ago, It has almost got 
to be the party of extremists in so far as 
these so-called liberals or New Lefts, or what- 
ever you want to call them, have taken over 
the Democratic Party. As they take it over 
and they move more and more to the left— 
and I mean way over to the left—I think 
more and more are going to lose the support 
of our (labor) members.” 

That is not the !voice of the Vice Presi- 
dent—that is the voice of a man whose or- 
ganization has long furnished both a sub- 
stantial part of the manpower and the war 
chest for the Democratic Party. 

The great collision of philosophies in 1970 
will help to shape the destiny of our coun- 
try—it will almost surely determine which 
faction will take control of the Democratic 
Party. That is why, here in New Mexico, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike have a yital 
stake in the political defeat of the incum- 
bent and a smashing triumph for your next 
United States Senator—Andy Carter. 

But there are other ways to draw a bead 
on the radical-liberal. He is the kind who 
delays, or weakens or opposes every anti- 
crime bill the President sends up—at least 
until public pressure becomes irresistable. 

He supports every effort to undercut the 
President's authority in foreign policy. 

When the President asks for the money 
and weapons needed to maintain America’s 
strength and commitments abroad, he will 
hint darkly that the President has been 
taken over by the military-industrial com- 
plex. 

When the President uses force—as in Cam- 
bodia—to protect American lives, the rad- 
ical-liberal gets almost hysterical, 

He excuses campus violence as the in- 
evitable and justified response of the alien- 
ated—but he luridly denounces the reaction 
of workers and the peacekeeping efforts of 
the police as harbingers of fascism. 

He will bemoan the rise in prices—but vote 
for every spending bill that comes down the 
pike. 

In the Senate he wants America to welch 
on all her commitments to the peoples of 
Asia—but he acts the jingo in the Middle 
East—blind to the truth that America’s 
credibility is not something that can be de- 
stroyed in one corner of Asia and survive 
anywhere else in the world, Either our word 
is good, or it is not—and when we give our 
word, then it sticks through the tough times 
as well as the good times. 

The radical-liberal will not get exercised 
over the presence of hardcore pornography 
at the corner drug store—but don't let him 
catch your son praying in the public schools. 

The radical-liberal will not hesitate to de- 
mand the immediate use of the Elghty-Sec- 
ond Airborne to integrate the schools of a 
southern state—but he will buy his house so 
far out in the suburbs that you have to take 
the metroliner to get there. 

The radical-liberal will want your child 
bussed clear across town to meet someone's 
notion of proper racial balance—but his own 
kids will be off to Pennsy Prep. 

Such, my friends, are the radical-liberals 
in the Congress of the United States. They 
destroyed a President from their own Party, 
Lyndon Johnson; now they are trying to de- 
stroy another, Richard Nixon. But they are 
going to fail. Because in 1970 Democrats, Re- 
publicans, and Independents, moderates, 
centerists and conseryatives are going to join 
together to administer the political defeats 
that they so rightly deserve. 
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I have watched the radical-liberal move 
through the Capitol corridors with the aloof- 
ness of one who has had a private revela- 
tion—that the system founded by our fore- 
fathers is no longer of any count. 

No matter that this great republic has 
persevered through two centuries of enor- 
mous progress, No matter that the American 
representative democracy has produced the 
most flexible and free economy in all the 
history of man, No matter that individual 
freedom has been advanced for millions and 
then tens of millions to a degree previously 
unknown on this earth. No matter that 
Americans enjoy the greatest abundance of 
any people in recorded time. No matter that 
the spirit of generosity pervades this people 
as it has no other since history began. No 
matter—the radical-liberal looks on all this 
and says the system is increasingly unjust 
and corrupt. 

Without any mandate, without any plebi- 
scite, the radical-liberal will posture as 
spokesman for the young, the poor, and the 
black—though most of these Americans do 
not know who he is and would not like him 
if they did. 

The radical-liberal will tell you that if the 
war goes on, the best of our young people 
will scurry off to Canada, he will tell you that 
the real heroes are the ones who refuse to 
serve in the armed forces of the United 
States. 

Those may be the heroes of radical-liber- 
als—but they are not our heroes. 

Our heroes are the American youth who 
respond to their country’s call, who do their 
country’s bidding in a time of crisis. Our 
heroes are those who have sacrificed years 
and some their lives in as selfless a cause as 
any nation has ever undertaken. 

More and more as these radical-liberals 
read the mood of the American people they 
disguise their identity, and lately they have 
started coming to town masquerading as 
moderates. 

Over this weekend, we had a fresh new 
recruit to the advocates of law and order. A 
young Massachusetts Senator enlisted sud- 
denly, lashing out at student radicals as 
“apostles of force,” “campus commandos.” 
He compared them to the Palestinian ter- 
rorists; How surprising—and how interest- 
ing—that this Senator should now come 
charging in from the far left of the political 
spectrum toward the center, where the 
President of the United States has been all 
the time, and where he stands today. 

And this is significant, For this is a Sen- 
ator who as much as any other in American 
political life has always had his political 
course charted out for him in advance by 
those faithful navigators—the professional 
polisters. 

But by their past words and deeds we shall 
know them. 

The Senator who rose in the world’s great- 
est deliberative body to say that this “Cham- 
ber reeks of blood” will have a hard time 
convincing us he is a moderate man. 

The Democratic Chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee who said that: 
“(The United States) ought to welcome 
North Vietnam's preeminance in Indochina” 
will not be forgotten—and when he ts retired 
from that chairmanship there will be bi- 
partisan rejoicing all over America. 

I predict that the economic journalist and 
self-appointed Democratic Party theoretician 
who wrote that, (socialism) describes what 
is needed . . . the Democratic Party must 
henceforth use the word socialism,” has ad- 
vised his last President. 

As for that Democratic candidate for the 
Senate who describes himself as a “revision-~ 
ist Marxist,” he needs to be informed by 
the voters in November, in a massive way, 
that America just won’t have Marxists in 
the United States Senate. 

As for that former Attorney General who 
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publicly accuses President Nixon of appeal- 
ing to “fear and hatred" and who says, and I 
quote, “I'm: like (Black Panther). Bobby 
Seale in many ways: maybe not in as many 
ways as I should be’’—the American ‘voters 
should guarantee that he never holds an- 
other elective office as long as he lives. 

The criticisms I have made ‘tonight are 
blunt and stern—but they are valid and they 
are true and I believe they are necessary. 

I ask that these radical-liberals be re- 
moved from office—not because of personal 
animus—but because they are the nation’s 
major roadblock for the remainder of this 
century both in our quest for World peace 
and in the progress we must make at home. 

And I am not here simply to speak out 
against radical liberalism, I am here to speak 
out for all the domestic programs the Pres- 
ident has offered that sit idle in the hands 
of an indifferent Congress. I am here in Al- 
buquerque to ask the people of New Mexico 
to return your outstanding Congressmen, 
Manuel Lujan and Ed Foreman to Washing- 
ton where they will stand with our Presi- 
dent—and to send Andy Carter to tip the 
balance back toward responsibility in the 
United States Senate—to make that Senate 
again a chamber of which all Americans can 
be deeply proud. 

Respect for Congress has dropped to its 
lowest point in five years—we in the Execu- 
tive Branch do not like that or want that. 
We want a cooperative Congress working 
with the President for peace and progress—a 
Congress that will stand tall again in the 
eyes of the American people. Ed Foreman, 
Manuel Lujam and Andy Carter will help 
make it that kind of Congress again, And I 
am here, as an ex-Governor, to speak on 
behalf of a fine candidate—the next Gov- 
ernor of the great State of New Mexico— 
Peter Dominici. 

In Springfield, I closed my speech with a 
statement of hope made in this collision of 
philosophies that Winston Churchill made 
once in a collision of arms. 

“I avow my faith that we are marching 
toward better days, Humanity will not be 
cast down. We are going on—swinging brave- 
ly forward along the grand high road—and 
already behind the distant mountains is the 
promise of the sun.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is concluded. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The bill will be stated by title. 
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The title of the bill was read, as fol- 
lows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of the 
President and Vice President. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LAND). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
pending business is the consideration of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. On last Tues- 
day I stated that direct election of the 
President pursuant to that or a similar 
resolution would produce a number. of 
dangerous consequences. 

First, it would destroy the two-party 
system and encourage the formation of a 
host of splinter parties. 

Second, it would undermine the federal 
system by removing the States as States 
from the electoral process. 

Third, it would remove an indispensi- 
ble institutional support for the separa- 
tion of powers. 

Fourth, it would radicalize public 
opinion and endanger the rights of all 
minorities by removing incentives to 
compromise. 

Fifth, it would create an irresistible 
temptation to electoral fraud. 

Sixth, it would lead to interminable 
electoral recounts and challenges. 

Seventh, and finally, it would necessi- 
tate national direction and control of 
every aspect of the electoral process. 

The Senator from Nebraska stated at 
that time, when those grounds were laid 
out and declared, that he would have 
more to say about each of those matters, 
and that is what I shall proceed to do 
at this time. 

EFFECTS ON THE PARTY SYSTEM 


First. as to the effects of the adoption 
of direct election on the party system, 
everyone will acknowledge that the two- 
party system in the United States has 
been one of the great stabilizing influ- 
ences in American political life. The issue 
before us is not whether a two-party sys- 
tem is desirable, but whether direct elec- 
tion of the President would or would not 
encourage the formation of splinter 
parties. 

The Senator from Indiana and the 
Senator from Nebraska had a difference 
of opinion on this point the other day. 
The issue was rather unsatisfactorily re- 
solved by a matching of scholarly author- 
ities. The Senator from Indiana cited a 
number of men who apparently felt that 
the electoral vote system had little to 
do with our party structure. The Senator 
from Nebraska replied by citing a num- 
ber of eminent authorities who were in 
sharp disagreement with that view. 
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After reviewing the evidence again, the 
Senator from Nebraska remains con- 
vinced that the present electoral system 
has a great deal to do with the character 
of our political parties. I very much agree 
with professor, now president, Alexander 
Heard, of Vanderbilt University, who has 
said that— 

The constitutional feature that most de- 
termines the nature of the American party 
system is the method of electing the Presi- 
dent. 


The Senator from Indiana, however, is 
not satisfied with the authorities of the 
Senator from Nebraska, and since neither 
of us is a political scientist, I would like 
to call a temporary truce on this “Battle 
of the Books,” which, if it were to con- 
tinue, might lead us very far afield. I 
would like, instead, to try to discuss the 
matter as concretely and as specifically 
as possible. 

A good way of doing this, I believe, 
would be to consider the election of 1968, 
and to compare what actually happened 
with what might very well have hap- 
pened if the direct election proposal had 
been in effect. 

My mind runs back to the summer of 
1968 and I recall the deeply troubled 
Democratic Convention. which took place 
in the city of Chicago. I mention that 
event, not out of any sense of Republican 
superiority, for we, too, have had our 
share of divided conventions in the past; 
I mention it only because I believe that 
the aftermath reveals, better than any 
work of political science, why the elec- 
torial vote system should be retained. 

I think it fair to say that the Demo- 
cratic Party was dangerously divided in 
Chicago in the summer of 1968; I think 
it also fair to say that the party did a 
pretty fair job of pulling itself together 
afterward. Indeed, those of us on this 
side of the aisle were inclined at the time 
to wish that a little less pulling together 
had taken place. Nevertheless, despite my 
partisan affiliation, I think that the com- 
ing together afterward was, on the whole, 
a healthy development for the country. 
But I also think it worthwhile to con- 
sider why such a seriously divided party, 
which threatened at convention to dis- 
solve into any number of minority fac- 
tions, managed—temporarily at least— 
to patch up its differences and do so well 
afterward. 

The answer, I believe, is to be found 
in the requirements of our present elec- 
toral system. What pulled the Demo- 
cratic Party together was the necessity 
of capturing a majority in the electoral 
college. All but the most extreme of the 
factions understood that they could gain 
little and lose much by splitting off from 
the parent organization. Indeed, Mr. 
Richard Goodwin testified, from his per- 
sonal. experience that if any political 
advantage could have been had in form- 
ing an antiwar party, he would have 
helped to organize such a party and 
would have worked vigorously in its be- 
half. What restrained him—and oth- 


ers—from doing so were the penalties 
imposed upon splinter parties by the re- 
quirements of the electoral college. 
The would-be splinter factions, in 
short, had no place else to go. Staying 
within the Democratic fold, despite their 
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disagreement with the platform and the 
candidate, was seen as the best way to 
gain adherents for their own point of 
view. 

Consider if you will, Mr. President, 
what the effect might have been under 
direct election. The badly split factions 
so much in evidence at convention would 
have faced no incentive whatsoever to 
come together afterward. There would 
have been no reason for them to cooper- 
ate with the State Democratic organiza- 
tions; no reason, indeed, for them to 
cease going their separate ways. Under 
direct. election, certainly two and per- 
haps three major Democratic candidates 
would have run. And I must say, in re- 
spect of my own party, that even though 
our divisions were not so deep nor so wide 
as those which characterized the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1968, some of our mem- 
bers might have been tempted to field 
two or three candidates in our own right. 

The result, I believe, would have been 
nothing short of chaotic. Each of the 
splinter candidates would have claimed 
to be the true standard bearer of his 
former party. None would have faced any 
necessity to compromise with the others 
before the first election, none would have 
felt any necessity to campaign in the 
smaller, sparsely populated States. In- 
deed, the smaller States in the Midwest 
and Rocky Mountain areas, with their 
significant rural and farming interests, 
might very well have been compelled to 
field their own candidate in order to 
protect themselves. No one, I daresay, 
would have come anywhere near the 40- 
percent requirement of the direct elec- 
tion proposal. If the runoff provision of 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 had been in 
effect, the top two candidates in a five- 
or six-man field would have been lucky 
to get 40 percent between them in the 
first go-round. If the Griffin-Tydings 
fallback election procedure had been in 
effect, it is highly doubtful whether any- 
one could have garnered a sufficient 
number of electoral votes, and the elec- 
toral mess would have been thrown into 
a joint session of Congress. And it is 
anyone’s guess as to what might have 
happened there. 

What prevented this nightmare from 
taking place, I repeat, was the necessity 
of having to capture a majority of elec- 
toral votes, an undertaking that requires 
serious candidates to cooperate with 
party leaders within the several States, 
both large and small. This simultane- 
ously shores up the federal system, serves 
as a salutary incentive to compromise, 
and discourages minor party candidates. 

The election of 1968, Mr. President, is 
instructive not only with a view toward 
what might have happened under direct 
election, but also with a view toward 
what. actually happened. I refer, of 
course, to the strong third-party bid of 
George Wallace. Proponents of direct. 
election like to point to the Wallace can- 
didacy as proof of how the present sys- 
tem is supposed to encourage third- 
party movements. Quite the opposite is 
true, Mr. President, as I believe an anal- 
ysis of 1968 will reveal. This matter is 
dealt with most effectively in the mi- 
nority views of the report of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, at pages 48 and 49. 
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It is there argued that the electoral col- 
lege, far from encouraging third party 
candidacies of the Wallace type, invari- 
ably reduces them to ineffectual move- 
ments, and confines them to a narrow 
base. For under the electoral vote sys- 
tem, a third party which hopes to com- 
pete outside a regional base must be able 
to outpoll the major parties in States 
where the major parties are strongest. 
Moreover, this same difficulty is pre- 
sented even within the regional base of 
the third party, since the major parties, 
or at least one of them, will be found 
competing there, also. 

The majority report from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary refers to the Wal- 
lace movement as “the most powerful 
third-party bid since 1924.” But the im- 
mediate and obvious question is this: 
What happened to the “most powerful 
third-party bid since 1924?” The immedi- 
ate and obvious answer must come forth, 
and does come forth—to wit, the same 
thing that happened to every third party 
movement in American history—namely, 
nothing. 

The decisive question is not what the 
Wallace movement intended in the past 
or what it intends in the future. The de- 
cisive question, rather, is what actually 
happened. What actually happened was 
that, in spite of Governor Wallace’s in- 
tentions, his presidential effort was nec- 
essarily confined to a narrow sectional 
base. It was confined to a narrow sec- 
tional base precisely because the elec- 
toral college requires that a successful 
presidential campaign be conducted in 
all or most of the States. This requires, 
in turn, that a candidate make a broad- 
ly based appeal to the voters. Moreover, 
because of the strong two-party struc- 
ture, many would-be supporters outside 
the South, and even many within the 
South, were induced to cast their ballots 
for one of the major party condidates. 

Since the majority report ventures to 
speculate on what Governor Wallace 
might do in the future under the elec- 
toral college, we are invited to speculate 
on what he or others might do under 
direct election. Under direct election, <s 
we indicated earlier, there is absolutely 
no incentive for a candidate to moderate 
his views or to seek broad geographical 
support; nor is there any incentive for a 
voter who is attracted by a third-party 
candidate to cast his ballot for what is 
now called a major party candidate. Un- 
der the circumstances, a candidate would 
have everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by playing to deep-rooted fears and 
prejudices. 

Given the nature of the passions which 
have been loosed in our time on both the 
right and the left, on a growing number 
of issues, it would not at all be surpris- 
ing for a splinter party candidate to out- 
poll one of the so-called major party can- 
didates, especially since the major par- 
ties, as we know them now, will probably 
cease to exist under direct election. 

Those who fear George Wallace, in 
short, will find more fertile ground to 
plow in direct electior than they will in 
the electoral college. 

I find it astonishing, Mr. President, 
that the proponents of Senate Joint Res- 
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olution 1 deny that the electoral vote 
system has anything to do with our party 
structure. This denial not only goes 
against a considered body of opinion, but 
flies in the face of commonsense. Even 
a cursory study of our major party orga- 
nizations will reveal that they bear the 
stamp of the presidential election sys- 
tem. The fact that they are State based, 
the fact that they are to be found com- 
peting over a large area, the fact that 
they resist rigid ideological labels, the 
fact that they cater a broad diversity of 
interests—all these distinctive features 
are the products of the unique e'ectoral 
system under which the parties have op- 
erated for a century and a half. 

As to the adverse effects of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 on our party structure, 
I need go no further than the telling 
comments made by Senator GRIFFIN and 
Typincs, themselves sponsors of a com- 
peting direct election proposal. The sep- 
arate views of Mr. GRIFFIN and Mr. TYD- 
Incs, which are found on pages 15 to 19 
of the committee report, say all that 
need to be said about the dangers of 
party proliferation under the Bayh plan. 

As it happens, IT do not share the con- 
viction of the Senator from Michigan and 
the Senator from Maryland that the 
elimination of the runoff will cure all the 
ills of direct election. The elimination of 
the runoff will cure some, but by no 
means all, of the problems created by 
direct election. But I agree with Messrs. 
GRIFFIN and Typincs that Senate Joint 
Resoution 1 will lead to a disastrous mul- 
tiplication of splinter parties. With some 
qualification, I believe the same will be 
true of the Griffin-Tyding proposal. 

Mr. President, I quote from the sep- 
arate views of Senators Grirrin and 
TYDINGS: 

In probing the justifications advanced for 
for the popular runoff contingency in Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1, a number of disturb- 
ing, unanswered questions remain. How, for 
instance, do we account for the general con- 
sensus among political scientists that elec- 
tion of Governors and legislators by plurality 
vote, without a runoff, has definitely encour- 
aged the two-party system? What relevance 
to the committee proposal is there in the 
history of divisive, bitterly fought primary 
runoffs, particularly in the South, where the 
first election provides a testing ground for 
the strength of various ideologies? Even in 
statewide contests where only a plurality is 
required, four relatively strong parties have 
emerged in New York, thereby demonstrat- 
ing the clout of minor parties. 

While a runoff in the House of Representa- 
tives is possible under the present electoral 
system, the inhibiting effect of the unit rule 
has discouraged the proliferation of minor 
parties except tor those having some type of 
regional base. Under the winner-take-all fea- 
ture minor parties have thrown the election 
into the House only in the case of the 1824 
election. Of the 46 Presidential elections 
since 1789, major third-party challenges have 
occurred in only eight contests. 

Despite this record, popular vote totals in 
past elections are relied upon for formulat- 
ing the 40-percent plurality requirement de- 
signed to minimize the possibility of run- 
offs. However, is the history of results under 
the present system, where a powerful deter- 
rent exists to the entrance of minor parties 
on the political scene, good precedent for 
evaluating the success of an entirely new 


concept lacking the safeguards against ide- 
ological candidates? 
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The Senator from Michigan and the 
Senator from Maryland go on to say: 


These questions, can be satisfactorily an- 
swered only by altering the runoff contin- 
gency in order’to strike a better balance be- 
tween the need for direct public participa- 
tion and the need for institutional stability. 

Although it is possible for the present sys- 
tem to produce some peculiar and undesirable 
results as the committee report emphasizes, 
it is important not to lose sight of its strong 
points. 

Since 1836 when the unit rule became the 
general standard in the States for allocating 
electoral votes, not one election has been 
sent to the House of Representatives due to 
the inability of any candidate to receive a 
majority of the electoral votes. The 1876 
election went to the House only to determine 
which major party candidate should have 
received the 22 electoral votes in four States 
where the election returns were in dispute. 

As emphasizd during the Senate hearings 
by Prof, Alexander Bickel of Yale Law School 
and former Presidential assistant Richard 
Goodwin, the present electoral system re- 
stricts third-party challenges to those’ candi- 
dates who have a strong regional base. The 
lack of such a base is illustrated by the de- 
mise of the Progressive Party. In 1924 Robert 
La Follette garnered 16.6 percent of the pop- 
ular vote but carried only Wisconsin with its 
13 electoral votes. Henry Wallace, running on 
the Progressive ticket in 1948, got 2.4 percent 
of the popular vote but won no electoral 
votes. That same year, Senator Thurmond, 
representing the regionally based States 
Rights Party, received the same percentage 
of the popular vote as Henry Wallace but 
collected 39 electoral votes. Of course, the 
impact of the States Rights Party can be 
seen today in George Wallace’s American 
Independent Party. 

The limitations of eyen solid regional sup- 
port on a third party’s efforts are strikingly 
demonstrated by going back to the 1860 elec- 
tion, Although the southern Democratic 
candidate, John Breckinridge, polled 72 elec- 
toral votes and John Bell of the Constitu- 
tional Union Party polled 39, Abraham 
Lincoln won a majority of the electoral vote 
with only 39.9 percent of the popular vote. 

On the other hand, under the 40-percent 
plurality required for direct election, a minor 
party or combination of minor parties need 
only approach 20 percent of the popular vote 
in order to reach a strong bargaining posi- 
tion. The prospect of two minor party candi- 
dates, one regional and one ideological, 
amassing 20 percent of the vote is quite 
realistic in the near future of American 
politics, 

In view of this attractive political frame- 
work, the direct election plan, as embodied 
in Senate Joint Resolution 1, opens the door 
to public political bargaining with the most 
far-reaching consequences. Concessions 
wrung from major party candidates either 
before or after the first election would be 
made in a heated atmosphere conducive to 
the creation of public distrust. Given the 
fact that bargaining before the runoff elec- 
tion would take place under conditions of 
division and disappointment, cynical politi- 
cal moves might in themselves lead to a crisis 
of respect and legitimacy in the selection 
of the President. Undoubtedly, the aura of 
legitimacy would be all the more in doubt 
where the runner-up in the initial contest 
wins the runoff by wooing third-party sup- 
port. In such a case, the question of legiti- 
macy is sharpened even further if the turn- 
out in the second election is substantially 
lower than in the first election. 


II. EFFECTS ON THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 
Mr. President, I turn now to an equally 


serious matter, the destruction of the 
federal system. It is here, I believe, that 
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the truly radical nature of direct elec- 
tion is best revealed. Direct election, it 
is claimed, would give every man a 
mathematically equal vote. But in order 
to accomplish that result, it must abolish 
the role of the States in the presidential 
election process. And it is my firm belief 
that the removal of the States from the 
electoral process would be a giant step 
down the road toward the complete abo- 
lition of our Federal Union. 

The Senator from Indiana professes 
that he cannot see how direct election 
would in any way endanger the role of 
the States in the federal system. I would 
like to enlighten him, by discussing the 
matter on two levels, one theoretical, the 
other practical. 

On the theoretical level, I would simply 
like to direct his attention to the bot- 
tom of page 37 and the top of page 38 
of the minority views. A question is 
there asked to which I have yet to re- 
ceive a satisfactory answer. Let me quote 
the passage in full: 

The proponents of direct election must 
be asked how they propose to defend the 
federal system in principle: It is one thing 
for them to say that they favor the reten- 
tion of the federal system; it is quite an- 
other for them to make an argument for 
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federalism on the basis of the logic which 
impelled them to propose direct election in 
the first place. 

The federal system is an explicit de- 
parture from the doctrine of mere numerical 
majorities, from the doctrine of “one-man, 
one-vote.” If no departure from that doc- 
trine is to be permitted in the Presidency, 
by what reasoning is it to be defended in 
the federal system? Conversely, if it is to be 
tolerated in the federal system, why should 
it not be tolerated in the Presidency? 


As I say, Mr. President, I have yet to 
receive a satisfactory answer to that in- 
quiry. And it was the lack of an answer 
that prompted me the other day to say 
that, if the States are removed from an 
active role in presidential elections, the 
Senate will be the next to go. 

It is realized, perhaps, that this is 
the farthest thing from the minds of 
the proponents of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1. What I argue is that they may 
not be sufficiently aware of the full im- 
plications of their own proposal. This 
Senator would like to hear the argument 
by which the proponents of direct elec- 
tion propose to defend the Senate as a 
necessary and desirable institution. 

Mr. President, we would like to hear 
from the proponents of direct election 
the argument by which equal represen- 
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tation in the Senate for Alaska and for 
California can be justified. We would like 
to hear from the proponents of direct 
election the argument by which a de- 
parture from the one-man, one-vote doc- 
trine is to be tolerated in case A, but is 
somehow not to be tolerated in case B. 

If the reply is given that equal repre- 
sentation in the Senate is desirable be- 
cause it prevents the small States from 
being engulfed by the large, then the 
question will be asked why that same 
consideration should not apply with 
equal force to presidential elections? 

If it is then said that the small States 
will not be engulfed by the large States 
under direct election, then it can be cited 
for a second time the tabulations printed 
in the Recorp the other day which re- 
vealed that no fewer than 34 States will 
lose voting power under Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that portion of the report of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
to be found on page 54, constituting a 
tabulation under the title “Appendix B” 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


1, VOTING STRENGTH OF 34 STATES AND DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ADVERSELY AFFECTED BY DIRECT POPULAR VOTE IN 1960 AND 1968 PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
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cease to matter at all. In the long run, 


it is people, not States, who elect Pres- 
idents, then it will be asked why that 
is not equally true -with regard to the 
election of Senators? 

On a theoretical level, there is simply 
no way out of this dilemma. If the ‘‘one- 
man, one-vote” dogma is to be invoked 
with respect to the Presidency, it will be 
invoked, sooner or later, with respect 
to the Senate. There are no two ways 
about it. Either one is in favor of the 
federal system, or he is in favor of apply- 
ing “one-man, one-vote.” ‘The principles 
underlying each are mutually incompati- 
ble: 

But.I do not rest my case only on this 
basis. I believe that there are practical 
considerations as well which will reveal 
how direct election will destroy the fed- 
eral system..I would cite, first, the loss 
of voting power on the-part of the small, 
sparsely settled States. But I shall not 
Stop there. I shall not stop there because 
I am convinced that under direct elec- 
tion, the States as States will simply 


the loss of voting power by the smaller 
States will be overshadowed by the fact 
that the small States will likely be ex- 
cluded from presidential consideration 
altogether. Where the nectar is thickest, 
the bees will forgather. Wherever else 
the votes may be found under direct elec- 
tion, they will not be found in the thinly 
populated States. A candidate would be 
very foolish indeed who spent time and 
money courting the sparsely populated 
areas of the country, when for an equal 
investment of time and money he could 
court the voters in our more densely pop- 
ulated centers. The voters in the sparsely 
settled areas may have a mathematically 
equal vote under direct election, but it 
wouid not amount to a hill of beans. 
They might well wish for a return to 
some. of the good old-fashioned mathe- 
matical inequality. 

Mr. President, it is not an inequality 
that is wicked or pernicious. It is an in- 
equality that is a necessary implication 
of the federal system. 


It was originally placed into the fed- 
eral system for the purpose of preventing 
the small States from being engulfed by 
the large States, not by way of vesting in 
the small States a veto, not by way of giv- 
ing them a predominant vote, but simply 
by giving them a little extra weight so 
that they will have significance in the 
results of the election of the President. 

An example was given earlier during 
the course of this debate of the midland 
States. These are the North Central 
States—North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, Wyoming, 
and Colorado. They have an estimated 
population of 8 million people. The num- 
ber of electors in those States is 33. Their 
percentage of the national electoral 
count is 6.13 percent. The number of 
popular votes cast was approximately 
3,150,000. 

The percentage of popular votes, if the 
direct election proposal were applicable, 
would be 4.31 percent. 

This means, Mr. President, that the 
voting strength of those States would 
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have been lost to the extent of 29.7 per- 
cent—approximately 30 percent of their 
voting power. 

I venture to suggest that if the 10 most 
populous States of this Union were, un- 
der a proposal for amendment of the 
Constitution, to lose 30 percent of their 
voting strength, they would not have 
considered for one minute such a pro- 
posal. 

States, whether smaller States or less 
populous States, existing for almost 180 
years under this federal system, are 
asked to forgo that loss of voting 
strength and drop as much as 30 percent 
of the voting strength they now have. 
That would be the result of the adoption 
of Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

Mr. President, on that score I do be- 
lieve there would be great difficulty in 
persuading the necessary three-fourths 
majority to get that job done. It might be 
said, “That is fine, but refer it to the 
representatives of the people, on a State- 
by-State basis and find out what their 
will is.” 

The trouble with that argument is that 
in the meantime all of the greatly dep- 
recated and greatly lamented possibili- 
ties of the present electoral system would 
still exist. There is away, a very simple 
way, of eliminating some of the fears, a 
way which would be readily seized upon 
in the judgment of this Senator by the 
legislatures of the people of this Repub- 
lic by the simple expedient of eliminating 
the office of presidential elector and by 
revising the fall-back system so as to dis- 
card the unit rule in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the case of a runoff. The 
expedient would be to call'a joint session 
of Congress and to have each Member 
of Congress cast one vote. That would as 
nearly approximate a cross section of the 
thinking and the wishes of the people 
of this Nation as any. 

Given the ratification of such an 
amendment we would be safe from the 
potential dangers to which the advocates 
of this resolution call our attention so 
often, so frequently, and with such dire 
trembling in their voices. In the mean- 
time, we could devote ourselves to the 
task of submitting to Congress something 
of a different nature to test whether or 
not the Nation would go for a complete 
change in their form of government, a 
complete change such as is inherent in 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

This Senator is convinced that direct 
election of the President would destroy 
the federal system, first, by diminishing 
the power of the smaller States and then 
by diminishing the power of the States 
altogether. 

States, as such, will simply cease to 
matter and, what is worse, we will have 
forgotten why they were ever important 
at all. 

The electoral college asks, in effect, 
“Who is Maine’s choice for President?” 
“Who is Kentucky’s?”, who is Texas’?”, 
“Nebraska’s?”, “California’s?”, “Ha- 
waii’s?”, and so on. In so doing, the elec- 
toral college shores up the power of the 
States in the Union. The commonly 
voiced argument that the Presidency is a 
“national” office and therefore demands 
a “national” constituency ignores a most 
important fact. For the term “national” 
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as applied to the United States must in- 
clude the most distinctive feature of our 
Constitution, a Constitution which estab- 
lished, in Mr. Justice Chase’s famous 
phrase from his opinion in Teras v. 
White, 74 US. 700 “an indestructible 
union of indestructible states." Some 
have lamented that fact, but no one can 
deny its significance. Nor can any pro- 
posal to reform the presidential election 
system ignore that without damaging the 
entire constitutional balance. What 
should be represented in the presidential 
elections are not only everyday political, 
social, and economic interests, but that 
paramount interest which is the precon- 
dition for the effectuation of all others: 
the preservation of those institutions 
which are essential to the maintenance 
of political equality. Chief among these, 
surely, is the federal system. 

The details of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention have long since receded into the 
textbooks, but the substance of the 
Framers’ work endures 200 years later 
in the structure of our governmental in- 
stitutions. The key compromise at that 
Convention was the creation of the fed- 
eral system itself. This was not simply:a 
compromise between large and small 
States on the matter of representation. 
It was a compromise on the nature of the 
Union, on the relationship between the 
National Government as a whole and the 
States as a whole. The Senate, with equal 
representation, was to represent the peo- 
ple as citizens of States. The House, with 
representation proportioned to popula- 
tion, was to represent the people as citi- 
zens of the Union. The bicameral struc- 
ture of Congress, however, was not the 
only result of this great compromise. The 
federal principle was incorporated within 
the Presidency itself, by the involvement 
of the States in the presidential election 
process. The result is a delicately coun- 
terbalanced structure which, in ‘the 
words of Prof. Alexander Bickel: “curries 
the inevitable under-representation of 
the large States in Congress, while at the 
same time requiring a sectional distri- 
bution of the vote that elects the Presi- 
dent, thus making possible combinations 
that also give advantage to the smaller 
States. This is just a long way of saying 
that the genius of the present system is 
the genius of a popular democracy orga- 
nized on the federal principle.” 

The proponents of direct election may 
reply that they bear no animus against 
the federal system; that, on the con- 
trary, they support it by recommending 
retention of State equality in the Senate. 
State equality in the Senate is certainly 
a strong underpinning of federalism, but 
with the great powers at the disposal of 
the President, would it not be foolish 
to rely upon the Senate alone as the bul- 
wark of the federal system? Certainly, 
the Framers did not think that equality 
of representation in the Senate would be 
sufficient—which is why they decided to 
give the States a role in the selection of 
Presidents, a role that has been rein- 
forced by our federally structured polit- 
ical parties. 

Mr. President, it is submitted that 
the electoral system has worked and has 
worked well. We have a strong and fiex- 
ible social, governmental, and economic 
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structare. We have been fortunate in our 
ability to survive many crises. It has 
some defects. It has many shortcomings. 
But no one can deny that much progress 
has been made and more is on the way. 
Given a good-faith effort on the part of 
all people, the coming of even greater 
advancement and improvement is virtu- 
ally assured. 
Il, EFFECT ON THE SEPARATION OF POWERS 


I would line now to deal briefiy with 
a little-discussed, but vitally important 
aspect of the direct election proposal. 
I refer to its impact on the time-honored 
system of checks and balances, and par- 
ticularly to its impact on the division of 
power which exists between the legisla- 
tive and executive branches. 

The gist of the matter; I believe, was 
stated succinctly in the minority views, 
and, with your indulgence, I will repeat 
the argument here: 


Separation of powers is rightly and most 
commonly thought of as referring to the 
distribution of functions among the execu- 
tive, legisiative, and judicial branches; but 
the manner of that distribution exists in 
part by virtue of the balance which was 
struck between the States as a whole and 
the National Government as a whole. Among 
the considerations weighed by the Framers 
in designing the Presidency was the desira- 
bility of providing the President with a’ con- 
stituency essentially independent from that 
of Congress and that of the States. The pur- 
pose of an independent constituency was 
forthrightly stated: to give energy to the 
executive, to avoid that disunity and frus- 
tration which might arise if the President 
were overly indebted to Congress or to the 
States for his election or)reelection. But 
there was an equally strong desire to pre- 
vent the President from abusing the great 
powers of his. office. This latter desire was 
carried out, first, by involving the States in 
the election process; and, second, by dis- 
tributing governmental powers at the na- 
tional level, chiefly as between the two dom- 
inant branches. In practice, the balance of 
power between the executive and legislative 
branches has sometimes rested with the 
White House, sometimes with Congress, and 
sometimes—most frequently—somewhere in- 
between. The Constitution is content to 
remain flexible on this point; but its flexi- 
bility is not wholly subject to the contingen- 
cies of the moment. The balance can and 
does shift back and forth without adversely 
affecting the principle of separation. 

Under. direct election, there is a strong 
likelihood that the entire constitutional bal- 
ance will come undone. For there is more 
to the relationship between President and 
Congress than the formal separation of pow- 
ers on paper will ever reveal. Senators and 
Representatives are members of political 
parties, and on the national level parties de- 
rive what unity they have from the attempt 
to carry a majority.in the electoral college. 
Insofar as the future under direct. election 
can be foreseen at all, it is clear that there 
will be a radical restructuring of State and 
national party organizations: Just as it is 
difficult to say with precision how much of 
a State’s power derives from its role in presi- 
dential elections, it is difficult to say how 
much congressional influence with the Pres- 
ident rests on the fact that Senators and 
Congressmen occupy positions of influence 
within State and national party organiza- 
tions. Once the States as States are excluded 
from the presidential election process, the 
subsequent restructuring of State and na- 
tional party organizations will) necessarily 
affect .Members of Congress. both in their 
capacity as representatives.of their States 
and in their individual and collective rela- 
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tions with the President. But who will be 
affected, and whether favorably or unfavor- 
ably, cannot be predicted beforehand. 

It is true that, even under direct elec- 
tion, the legislative powers of Congress would 
still account for the lion’s share of con- 
gressional influence; but the contingencies 
affecting the use of those powers would be 
far different from those with which we are 
now familiar. Congress has been accustomed 
to deal with a President who is in part de- 
pendent upon, and therefore restrained by, 
the States. A President who is not only not 
dependent upon the States, but whose politi- 
cal obligations will bear no predictable rela- 
tion to extant party organizations, may be 
an entirely different creature. 


These words are taken from pages 38 
and 39 of the minority views, and I com- 
mend them to the thoughtful considera- 
tion of all those who are concerned with 
the rightful prerogatives of the Senate. 

One can think of any number of ways 
in which a directly elected President 
would endanger the delicate balance of 
powers at the national level. A few exam- 
ples will suffice. It is customary, Mr. 
President, for the occupant of the White 
House to consult Senators, and especially 
senior Senators, before making ap- 
pointments of citizens of their States. 
This long-standing custom derives not 
only from the desire to promote good 
relations between the executive and 
legislative branches, but as well from the 
iron law of political necessity, for Presi- 
dents are often indebted to State party 
organizations, and Senators frequently 
occupy positions of authority within 
those organizations. Under direct elec- 
tion, this custom might very well be con- 
tinued, but I wonder for how long and 
whether it will be applied equitably. For 
under direct election, the President will 
no longer be obliged to State party or- 
ganizations as such; rather, he will be 
primarily obliged to a new type of po- 
litical organization, the nature of which 
it is difficult to predict. The likelihood is, 
however, that this new type of organiza- 
tion will bear little relation to existing 
State party apparatus. It cannot be re- 
peated often enough that the States, un- 
der direct election, will cease to be the 
relevant political battlegrounds in presi- 
dential elections. 

Yet another example occurs to me, Mr. 
President. We only recently concluded 
a lengthy and elaborate debate on the 
floor of the Senate, dealing with the na- 
ture and extent of the powers of the 
Commander in Chief and their relation- 
ship to the war powers of Congress. 
There were those who felt—I myself did 
not agree with them—that the President 
had consciously or unconsciously in- 
truded upon a constitutional prerogative 
of Congress. The merit of their conten- 
tion is not in issue here. But I would ask 
them to consider thoughtfully the fol- 
lowing. If, as they assert, a President un- 
der the present system can exceed his 
constitutional authority in foreign af- 
fairs, how much greater will be the 
temptation for a President to do so when 
he is no longer constrained in any way by 
the influence of Governors, Congress- 
men, and Senators—a constraining in- 
fluence that derives, in part at least, 
from the power of the States in the elec- 
toral college? If one is concerned about 
the potential excess of executive power 
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in foreign affairs, it seems to me that we 
shall infinitely more to fear from a di- 
rectly elected President than we have 
ever had from a President elected under 
the present system. 
IV. EFFECT ON THE CHARACTER OF PUBLIC 
OPINION 


I propose now, Mr. President, to deal 
with yet another charge against the pro- 
posal for direct election; namely, that it 
would radicalize and divide public opin- 
ion. The proponents of direct election 
are almost exclusively concerned with 
what I can only call a numbers game. 
Their focus is primarily mathematical, 
whereas my own is primarily political— 
in the most profound sense of that term. 
They are concerned with mathematical 
equality at the ballot box, whereas I am 
concerned with the actual equality of the 
results. They are concerned with equa- 
tions, whereas I am concerned with 
people. I do not mean to imply by that 
statement that they are cold, or cal- 
loused, or inhumane; I do mean to imply 
that the obsession with mere mathemat- 
ical equality will endanger the rights 
of some of the very people that the pro- 
ponents of direct election claim to be 
helping. 

The difference between us, I believe, 
can be illustrated by the following ex- 
ample. Let us imagine a line which is 
drawn across the country, from east to 
west, running, say, from Virginia on the 
one coast to northern California on the 
west. Let us further assume that the 
line is so drawn that a clear majority of 
the people lives on one side of the line. 
Which side is unimportant for the pur- 
poses of my example. Let us further as- 


sume that all the people on one side of 
the line voted for candidate A and that 
all the people on the other side voted for 
candidate B. And let us finally assume 


that everyone's vote was equally 
weighted. What we would have is a clear 
majority situation, a victorious candi- 
date elected by a clear majority. And 
according to the assumptions of the pro- 
ponents of direct election, that would be 
a perfectly legitimate election. From a 
strictly mathematical point of view, they 
would certainly be right. But from a po- 
litical point of view, such an election 
would be a harbinger of the greatest 
danger, It would be a prelude to a pos- 
sible civil war. And, as a matter of fact, 
with appropriate adjustments, my hypo- 
thetical example is not all that far re- 
moved from the situation which obtained 
just prior to the Civil War a little over 
a hundred years ago. 

In raising this hypothetical case, Mr. 
President, I do not mean to suggest that 
such a line would be a realistic possi- 
bility under direct election. I do mean 
to suggest that there is more to the poli- 
tics of democracy than any amount of 
mathematical analysis will ever reveal. 
I do mean to suggest that we ought to 
be concerned in this debate not just with 
the size of the majorities or pluralities 
obtained by candidates, but, what is 
more important, we ought to be con- 
cerned with the kind of majorities or 
pluralities any election system is likely 
to produce. 

The distinguishing feature of the pres- 
ent system in this respect, Mr. President, 
is that it produces truly moderate na- 
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tional campaigns, and, thereby, truly 
moderate majorities or pluralities. It ac- 
complishes this important task by seeing 
to it that compromises between com- 
peting and antagonistic interests are 
worked out long before the actual cam- 
paigns take place. And it does that be- 
cause the States are the decisive political 
battlegrounds. Many of the issues which 
would otherwise divide people are com- 
promised within the State party orga- 
nizations and, then, later, at the national 
conventions. While each major party has 
its traditional strongholds, neither can 
carry an electoral vote majority without 
expanding its appeal beyond its tradi- 
tional basis of support. The larger the 
area that has to be appealed to, the 
greater the number of compromises. And 
the greater the number of compromises, 
the more moderate the party’s appeal. 
And one might carry the argument one 
step further by saying that the more 
moderate the party’s appeal, the greater 
the likelihood that it will carry an elec- 
toral vote majority. Since both major 
parties face the same electoral majority 
requirement, both tend to make the same 
kind of compromises. Both are appeal- 
ing to many of the same groups. 

What this means is that the victory 
of one party will be acknowledged by 
members of the other as legitimate. It 
means also that those who would seek 
to join the winning coalition must so 
moderate their views and demands as to 
make them compatible with the views 
and demands of others. 

Under direct election, none of this ma- 
chinery would for long continue to exist. 
It is possible that in the short-run, the 
State party organizations would con- 
tinue to perform their moderating func- 
tions, as would the national conventions. 
In the long-run, however, the removal of 
the States from the electoral process 
would remove the institutional machin- 
ery by which compromise and modera- 
tion are worked out well in advance of 
the election. 

It is contended by the proponents of 
direct election that the 40 percent re- 
quirement would provide a sufficient in- 
centive for compromise and moderation. 
I do not believe that to be the case. The 
40 percent requirement, without more, 
without the machinery to bring it about, 
is insufficient in and of itself to produce 
the necessary moderation. How will that 
40 percent be achieved in the first elec- 
tion? I, for one, do not know. And the 
Senator from Indiana has yet to indicate 
what kinds of party machinery will exist 
to bring it about. It will not do to say 
that extant machinery will do the job, 
since, under direct election, the extant 
machinery will be changed in ways that 
we cannot possibly predict. 

I presented earlier, Mr. President, a 
hypothetical example which imagined a 
line drawn across the country, with 
hardened, uncomprising voters on either 
side. I did not suggest that such a line 
was a realistic possibility, but I did sug- 
gest that it revealed the severe limita- 
tions of a merely mathematical under- 
standing of majority rule. I would now 
like to propose a more realistic example, 
one that I believe would obtain under di- 
rect election. My realistic line would not 
be drawn across the country, but it would 
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be drawn within certain specific areas of 
the country—perhaps between cities and 
suburbs, perhaps between citizens of 
small States and citizens of the large 
States, perhaps between urban people 
and rural people, perhaps between black 
and white, perhaps all of these and many 
many more. Direct election would, I be- 
lieve, encourage the drawing of just such 
lines, between people, between geographi- 
cal areas, between minority groups, be- 
tween social and economic classes. It 
would encourage such lines by encour- 
aging a host of splinter parties; each 
ideologically oriented, each more or less 
permanently wedded to a narrow selfish 
interest, each rigidly uncompromising. 

I do not see a majority, even a mere 
numerical majority, emerging from these 
groups. I do see a great variety of im- 
passioned minorities, some of them 
rather sizable. I see this is a very real 
possibility. And I see the country as being 
impossible to govern. 

I would like to conclude this section, 
Mr. President, by quoting from the 
minority views, at page 41: 

The electoral college says, in effect, that so 
long as. Presidents are going to be indebted 
to certain interests for their election or— 
what may be more important—for their re- 
election, it is better to have those interests 
funneled through the mediating influence 
of the States, (a) because the States as mem- 
bers of a Federal union ought properly to be 
represented as States in the Presidency; and 
(b) because the interests to which a Presi- 
dent will be indebted will thereby be moder- 
ate in character. Under direct election, 
neither of these considerations are deemed 
important. The consequence is not only that 
the power of the States will be diminished, 
but that Presidents will be directly influenced 
by highly ideologized and uncompromising 
interest groups. Under direct election, a Pres- 
ident would at once be driven toward dema- 
gogy and freed from the salutary restraints 
now imposed by the States and our State- 
based party organizations. We may obtain 
majorities under direct election, but will we 
be able to live with them? 

V. EFFECT ON MINORITY RIGHTS 


Mr. President, it is a commonplace to 
remark that this Nation is devoted 
equally to majority rule and to minority 
rights. But I do not believe that suffi- 
cient attention has been paid to that 
sentiment by the proponents of direct 
election. Direct election, in its obsession 
with mathematical abstractions, is es- 
sentially indifferent to the way in which 
majorities are formed or where they are 
located. The electoral college, as I have 
indicated, is scrupulous in this regard. It 
sees to it that an electoral majority is 
always well dispersed geographically, and 
that the compromises made in one place 
will resemble the compromises made in 
every other place. The result, I suggested, 
is a truly moderate majority in which 
minorities of every description are wel- 
comed provided they meet one condition: 
that they be willing to compromise. 

Under direct election, on the other 
hand, I see a hastily contrived coali- 
tion of essentially selfish minorities, each 
greedier than the other. But I see cer- 
tain minorities being left out of the pic- 
ture altogether. What would become of 
the farmers under direct election? As I 
suggested the other day, the 1970 pre- 
liminary census returns reveal a one- 
third decrease in the farm population. 
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Coupled with other factors, I see the 
farming interests as a potentially vul- 
nerable minority under direct election. I 
see farmers, as well as rural people gen- 
erally, more or less permanently out- 
voted and outmaneuvered by the urban- 
oriented interests. And I see certain ur- 
ban minorities equally endangered, for 
without the cohesive influence of the 
electoral college, they would, in the 
words of Congressman WILLIAM CLAY, 
“likely follow a separationist trend.” I 
would like to quote further from Con- 
gressman CLAY, for I believe he articu- 
lates with a special poignancy the plight 
that would face our Nation's racial mi- 
norities under direct election: 

The likelihood of division and splinter 
parties would be encouraged by the direct 
popular vote. The factions of the present 
parties who do not compose the majority— 
but a large minority at their respective con- 
ventions—would likely feel compelled to 
strike out on their own to reap the senti- 
ment which exists for their position and 
candidate. If it were unnecessary to win in- 
dividual States to win the Presidency—the 
mere possibility of winning by precluding 
another candidate’s majority would prove 
too irresistible to pass up. After all, it takes 
$20 million to finance such a campaign— 
and with direct popular vote, a candidate 
would not have to travel the 50 States or 
concentrate on the total U.S. populace— 
when a section or sector of it is sufficient 
to throw the election. 

I am certain that black separatist, conserv- 
ative, and liberal parties would evolve. These 
splinter groups will choose to take root when 
it becomes unnecessary for them to work 
within the major political parties. 

I contend that under the direct vote con- 
cept the black vote, even in the North, would 
never count. Had the direct vote been in 
effect in 1968, all of the black votes in the 
country would have been canceled by the 
9,800,000 votes received by George Wallace. 


Mr. President, what Mr. CLAY says 
about blacks holds equally true for all 
other minorities, whether they are racial, 
religious, geographical, social, or eco- 
nomical, who do not have the force of 
great numbers. 

Mr. President, at the inception of these 
remarks I indicated that there were 
seven points which were vital. I have 
covered four of them in detail. I shall re- 
serve for later discussion the other three. 

Mr. HANSEN. I think the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nebraska is making 
@ very important contribution to our 
clearer understanding of what the effect 
of the adoption and subsequent ratifica- 
tion by the several States of Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 would be. I am fully aware 
of the diligent search the Senator has 
undertaken in compiling the historical 
background and the statistical signifi- 
cance that the adoption of the resolution 
and its ratification would have upon our 
Government. I would, if I may, ask the 
distinguished Senator some questions 
that arise in my mind. 

I ask the Senator from Nebraska this 
question: He mentioned the problems of 
proliferation of parties if direct election 
is adopted. Is not the two-party system 
one of the great strengths of this Na- 
tion? Contrast our stable Government 
with that of governments in France, 
Italy, or even Czechoslovakia, where 
multiparty systems lead to political 
chaos. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. In answer to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming, yes; the two-party 
system is one of the reasons why this 
country has been able to remain in a 
position of great strength politically, so- 
cially, and economically, by avoiding the 
extremes. There has to be, within the 
two major parties, sufficient compromise, 
moderating revision, and conciliation of 
different views so that no one is too 
happy and no one is too unhappy with 
the end product. In other words, the un- 
happiness and the happiness are equally 
distributed. 

That was a factor, as the Senator from 
Nebraska pointed out during his recent 
remarks, that was lacking in some of the 
European governments, certainly in 
France in the past, and certainly in Italy 
and Greece today, and in Czechoslovakia. 
Some of those nations found it neces- 
sary to place in their constitutions a 
provision arbitrarily limiting the num- 
ber of parties. I think three or four was 
as high as the number went. There may 
have been another number, and I will 
defer to any correction of the Recorp in 
that regard. But it was for the correction 
of those very conditions that our system 
was put into effect. Great nations cannot 
be governed by a purely democratic form 
of government. It has to be a representa- 
tive form of government. We in America 
have found that a democracy on the fed- 
erated principle is the most successful 
and most durable recipe and formula 
for good government. 

Mr. HANSEN. Is it not probable that 
under the direct election system the in- 
fluence of third parties would be greater 
than it is under the electoral system? 
This is, I believe, directly opposite to the 
claims of the supporters of the Bayh 
plan. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes; there is no ques- 
tion that the influence of third parties, 
or additional candidates, bound by no 
party limitations or restrictions, with no 
inhibiting restrictions, would be in- 
creased under direct election. After all, 
the candidates who were not nominees of 
the major parties would need only get 20 
percent or more of the popular vote, and 
then the will of the populace would have 
been frustrated and the matter would 
have been thrown into a runoff of one 
kind or another. 

We must discard the idea of calling for 
a completely popular election by way of 
runoff, which is so totally impracticable 
from the standpoint of the time element 
alone. The alternative would be that we 
would have to turn to a joint session of 
the House and the Senate, where they 
would vote by one vote per State, or, as 
the Senator from Nebraska prefers as 
more effective and practical, one vote for 
each Member of the Congress. If we turn 
to that, then we find a new factor enter- 
ing into the picture, and that is deal- 
making between the adherents of the 
nominees of the major parties and the 
adherents of those who ran as independ- 
ent candidates who were not nominees 
of the major parties. In that event it is 
possible that the candidate of the major 
parties receiving the lesser number of 
votes would be the one selected by the 
Congress to be President. 

That would result because the process 
would be removed from the inhibiting 
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factors which allow States to cast their 
allotted number of votes on a unit basis. 
They can, if itis allowed, put it on a dis- 
trict basis: The State of Maine has done 
that. It has) in effect, the so-called dis- 
trict plan. At any rate, the restricting or 
inhibiting influence being removed, it 
would tend to have untoward and unde- 
sirable results of undue influence by non- 
major party political candidates for 
President. 

Mr. HANSEN. Is it not true that the 
situation the Senator has just so ac- 
curately described often characterizes 
elections that take place in European 
governments. Is it not true that there is 
deal-making? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HANSEN. And that time after 
time, -the candidate who receives the 
largest share of the total vote will be 
frustrated, in that he will find coalitions 
of those receiving fewer votes getting to- 
gether and frustrating the obvious will 
of the greatest number of people who 
support. -a certain candidate? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes, that is true. That 
has been. the experience in Europe. It 
was the experience in this country in 
1824. Jackson was the popular candidate, 
and that was shown on. the rebound in 
1828; but-he was dealt out of his domi- 
nant position because an understanding 
of some kind was reached that someone 
would be made Secretary of State. There 
Was a coalition of the non-Jackson forces, 
and, being the popular choice and the 
one who received the most consideration 
popularwise, was in effect “dealt out of 
the Presidency.” í 

That was the only system that we had 
at that time; it has been changed since, 
of course, and precisely because of the 
experience of 1824. 

The net result of such events would be 
the creation of grave doubt and con- 
fusion about the legitimacy of the Presi- 
dency, and we cannot afford-that in this 
country. We have elections for the pur- 
pose, not of dividing the country, but of 
unifying us to march forward on pro- 
grams under the President’s leadership, 
until such time as the President's ap- 
proach or direction is disapproved by the 
majority of people, and then we get a 
new Chief Executive. 

But the election is not held for the 
purpose of dividing and putting confu- 
sion and doubt and distrust; into the 
minds of the people; it is for the purpose 
of unifying. them behind their newly 
chosen. leader, and that purpose would be 
frustrated if we were to have popular 
elections as proposed in Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. 

Mr. HANSEN. Those who. seek to 
abolish the electoral college claim that 
the Senate, standing alone, will be a suf- 
ficient safeguard of the federal system. 
Is it not true that the framers of the 
Constitution did not agree with that con- 
tention? If the Senate can be defended, 
why is the electoral college described as 
intolerable? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I dealt with that sub- 
ject in my formally prepared and de- 
livered remarks at an earlier hour in this 
session. But the answer is, there can be 
no defense, for Senate Joint Resolution 
1 is a broad and frontal attack upon the 
concept of federalism and the separa- 
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tion of powers. If it prevails, there will be 
no defense for the Senate of the United 
States in the one man, one vote princi- 
ple. 

Let us recall that the nine wise men 
across the park here on this hilltop in 
effect amended our Constitution by judi- 
cial decision. They deprived the sover- 
eign States of the right to determine the 
composition of their State legislatures. 
The Supreme Court said that notwith- 
standing the fact that the sovereign 
States are delegated the power to desig- 
nate the types of legislatures they may 
want, they may not include in that plan 
a federal and federated concept as to 
either body of their legislatures; they 
must be organized under the one man, 
one vote rule. 

Mind you, Mr. President, that is the 
law of the land today, not because of the 
lack of effort by Senators like the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming and others, and not 
on the basis of wisdom. Right now many 
of us are attempiing to see approved a 
constitutional amendment to correct that 
situation, which would permit the sov- 
ereign States to pass on the proposition 
of whether they should retain the power 
to have one body of their legislature 
elected on a basis other than a truly 
representative basis, on the one-man, 
one-vote principle. 

The present result was obtained as.a 
result of a judicial determination. There 
is no question in my mind that if this 
one-man, one-vote principle is applied 
to the election of the President, the pe- 
riod will not be long before this body, 
in which the Senator and I serve so 
proudly and as conscientiously as we can, 
will also fall victim to, the attack upon 
the concept of federalism. Of course, with 
it goes the doctrine of separation of 
powers—those things being the very 
backbone supporting the nervous system 
making this Republic a great and endur- 
ing Republic, strong, resilient, vigorous, 
and all the rest of its desirable char- 
acteristics—and we shall have an uncer- 
tain and in my judgment a dismal road 
to travel. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I am well 
aware of the fact that the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska has dealt earlier 
with this specific concern. The question 
was raised because in my opinion it is 
one of the very most important consider- 
ations before the Senate. I believe care- 
ful attention should be given by Congress 
to this important question. It was with 
the specific intention of focusing once 
again, as the Senator from Nebraska 
has done so well, upon the faults, the 
inherent weaknesses in the position of 
those who support the federal system as 
it is reflected in the composition of the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate and yet discard the present election 
laws which reflect the federal system for 
laws that would completely vitiate this 
concept. 

With that in mind, I feel that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has made his usual 
eloquent, knowledgeable contribution to 
a clear understanding of the course we 
could be starting down were we to adopt 
Senate Joint Resolution 1. There would 
be no reason at all, in my opinion, for 
supporting further the Senate as con- 
trasted with the House of Representa- 
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tives in the selection of the Members of 
those two bodies. 

Mr. HRUSKA, The Senator from Wy- 
oming comes by those convictions not 
only by reason of his study, but also by 
reason of the contemplation, I am sure, 
of what would happen to his native State 
of Wyoming, a State that has.a 1968 
population of a little over 300,000. It 
has three presidential electors, which is 
.56 percent of all the electors. 

Under the pending Senate joint resolu- 
tion, there would be a loss of .17 percent 
of the voting strength of that one State. 
That may seem to be a relatively small 
consideration; and in and of itself it is. 
But when it is: attached to the loss of 
voting power in neighboring States— 
having similar: interests, similar envi- 
ronmental. and natural resource attri- 
butes, a. similar way of thinking, and 
& similar regional and geographical out- 
look—-when that is all put together, then, 
among those seven States having a total 
of 33 electoral votes, as I stated in my 
principal remarks, there would be a loss 
of 29.7 percent of the voting power; and 
if that example were to be extended to 
the four Southwestern States of New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada, hav- 
ing 16 electoral votes, if Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 is consummated, they will 
lose 37 percent of their voting power. 

Again I venture the suggestion that if 
the 10 most populous States of this Union 
were faced with a choice'.on adopting 
and ratifying a constitutional amend- 
ment calling for a 30- or 37-percent re- 
duction in their voting power, they 
would never for one instant contemplate 
voting for such a measure. Yet,- they 
would like, in effect, to impose it upon 
other States..That is the thing we must 
guard against. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I find it 
strange that the proponents of the Grif- 
fin-Tydings amendment look to the 
electoral college to remedy the defects 
of direct elections. Could the Senator 
from Nebraska tell me why these sup- 
porters of direct elections find the elec- 
toral college useful for some purposes but 
not for others? It seems to me that if 
this situation is bad, it is bad for all 
situations. 

Mr. HRUSKA: The Senator from Ne- 
braska does believe that the Griffin-Tyd- 
ings amendment is, from one point of 
view, a desirable modification of the so- 
called Bayh plan, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1. It does seem to me to have some 
advantage by eliminating the runoff. 
This would discourage the formation of 
some of the splinter parties that Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 would likely produce. 

But the runoff is not the only cause 
of party-splintering under a direct-elec- 
tion scheme. Nor is the splinter party 
problem the only difficulty with direct 
election. Direct election, in and of itself, 
with or without a runoff, is capable of 
producing quite a number of minor par- 
ties. The removal of the States from the 
electoral process, and the consequent 
removal of the States from the electoral 
process, and the consequent removal of 
the electoral-vote majority requirement, 
also would produce minor candidacies. 
Once State lines are abolished for cam- 
paign purposes, there is little reason for 
a would-be minor candidate not to run— 
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if for no other reason than to diminish 
someone else’s total. It might be possible 
under Griffin-Tydings, however, to limit 
such “spoiler” candidacies—but only if 
absolutely rigid national rules were es- 
tablished to prevent “spoilers” from 
getting on the ballot. What the nature 
of such rules might be has yet to be dis- 
cussed. Extant State laws in this respect 
are widely divergent, and no comprehen- 
sive study, to my knowledge, has been 
undertaken which shows how great the 
task would be to formulate a uniform 
and constitutionally acceptable national 
standard. 

The Griffin-Tydings proposal, what- 
ever else may be said about it, suffers 
from a fatal defect. It has no internal 
logic of its own. It is essentially a reac- 
tive measure, growing out of the aware- 
ness that the Bayh plan was not an 
unmixed blessing. It seeks to mate, on 
the level of practice, two ideas which 
are mutually incompatible in principle. 
By embracing the direct vote idea, it 
necessarily implies that the electoral 
vote concept is illegitimate. But, seeing 
that the logical extension of the one- 
man, one-vote concept would lead to 
chaos—in a runoff—it seeks to qualify 
that concept by the very idea to which it 
denied legitimacy in the first place. It 
spurns what it embraces and embraces 
what it spurns. 

This contribution in principle must 
soon or late lead to a contradiction in 
practice. What the Griffin-Tydings pro- 
posal in effect does is to give mutually 
contradictory instructions to party 
workers and to candidates. It says to 
them, on the one hand, that a 40-percent 


popular. vote requirement will be suffi- 
cient, and thereby encourages candidates 
to amass votes without regard to State 
lines and State organizations. But, on 
the other hand;-it also says, in effect, 


that, well, you had better not. take 
your chances with the popular vote only, 
since you might fail to get the required 
40 percent. Hedge your bets by seeking 
a majority of electoral votes; that is, 
campaign within the States as States 
and work with, existing State party or- 
ganizations. The confusion this might 
entail can be readily imagined by putting 
yourself in the place of a potential can- 
didate or in the place of a State party 
official. 

All in all, the amendment is a mish- 
mash which seeks to compromise that 
which is essentially uncompromisable, 
both in theory and in practice. 

The amendment does retain the basic 
reauirement in Senate Joint Resolution 1 
that a presidential candidate must re- 
ceive 40 percent of the popular vote in 
order to be elected. However, instead of 
having a popular runoff if no candidate 
gets the necessary 40 percent, the popu- 
lar vote winner will be elected automati- 
cally if he wins a majority of the elec- 
tor vote. 

If the popular vote winner does not re- 
ceive 40 percent of the popular vote or a 
majority of the electoral vote, then the 
newly elected Congress, sitting in a spe- 
cial joint session, shall elect the Presi- 
dent from among the two highest popu- 
lar vote recipients. The special session 
will be held on the first Monday in De- 
cember, in the manner provided by Con- 
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gress. The election shall take place im- 
mediately after the assembling of Con- 
gress in joint session and after a quorum 
consisting of three-fourths of the Mem- 
bers of Congress has been obtained. 
Then, by record vote, the candidate re- 
ceving the most votes will be elected 
President. 

The special session shall be convened 
only for the purpose of electing the Pres- 
ident and will not cut short any pend- 
ing regular session'or executive powers 
or term of office of Members of Congress 
assembled for such regular session. 

An additional provision is included 
which allows Congress to set a presiden- 
tial election earlier but not later than 
the present date for such election. In ad- 
dition, the results of the popular:election 
must be declared by the third Tuesday 
after the first Monday in» November: 
Since provision is made that a runoff 
election in Congress shall be held on the 
first Monday of December, at least a 
week will elapse between the formal dec- 
laration of: the results and: the second 
election. In the event Congress deter- 
mines there is not adequate time for re- 
counts between the November election 
date as presently constituted and the 
deadline for declaring the results an 
earlier date may be set for the initial 
election. 

But this whole thing is still subject to 
the vulnerability and confusion of re- 
counts: and challenges to the popular 
vote. It is vulnerable to ‘the establish- 
ment and creation of a vast Federal elec- 
tion machinery that will have to func- 
tion in some 130,000 or 140,000 election 
precincts, and that number is going to 
go up as time goes on. 

The Constitution, as it presently reads, 
does not say that the President holds 
office until his successor is elected and 
qualified. It says that he holds office 
until January 20, at 12 o’clock noon, and 
then he is out of office. If somebody is 
not ready to step into that office, this 
Nation will not. have a President. That 
kind, of situation is a very drastic one, 
indeed. 

Mr. HANSEN. It would spell complete 
chaos, would it not? 

Mr. HRUSKA. It has that potential. 

It is said that there are defects in the 
present system, and there are. They can 
be corrected readily. 

This can be said for the electoral sys- 
tem: Never once has it failed us. Never 
once has there been a crisis. So we have 
that to rely upon. But that cannot be 
said of the direct election system. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming has been helpful in his questions 
and the opportunity he has given this 
Senator for explanation of some of the 
topics he has raised. 

PART II—DIRECT ELECTION BOONDOGGLE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, last 
Friday I referred to the direct election 
plan as a boondoggle. It is heralded as 
the cure-all for various and sundry 
frightful diseases which are allegedly 
latent in our political system, when in 
truth there could be nothing more tragic 
for this country than the adoption of the 


pending proposal. 
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Mr. President, it is not easy for'me to 
say this. The direct popular vote idea 
has an alluring quality to it. It promises 
to have each citizen's vote counted ex- 
actly as much as the one cast by any 
other citizen. It guarantees to elect a 
President every time who is the people's 
choice. And, it pledges to involve the 
voters directly in the selection of the 
President. 

Mr. President,’ ‘these are magnificent 
goals. If their promise was fulfilled by 
the system which has been chosen toim- 
plement themi; I would feel more sym- 
pathetic toward the plan: 

But, Mr. President, the scheme now 
before the Senate does not live up ‘to its 
own standards.-And it is based upon a 
woefully inadequate list of criteria. 

Nothing is said about the crucial need 
to elect a President who will have a na- 
tional mandate, a broad degree of public 
support in the Nation at large. Nor does 
the importance of designing a mechanism 
that is workable-and practical seem to 
be included among the tests applied by 
the sponsors of the direct vote plan. 
Neither does the absolutely vital purpose 
of preserving stability and discouraging 
divisiveness seem to have entered into 
their scheme of things. Finally, the direct 
election advocates do not seem to have 
taken account of the desirability of re- 
taining some real vitality in our federal 
system. y 

Mr. President, no change in the elec- 
toral process can be acceptable, or safe 
for our people, unless all these criteria 
are considered and melded together. To 
devote all our attention to the quest for 
a theoretically precise equality between 
each man’s yote, and then to concoct a 
scheme which dismally fails to achieve 
even this, is to dangerously lose sight of 
reality. 

Let.me apply these tests to the direct 
election plan and demonstrate what I 
mean, First, we have the attractive goal 
of counting each citizen’s vote equally. 
This is what the amendments propo- 
nents assure us it will do. 

But,- Mr. .President,.they have com- 
promised their principle right from the 
start- The direct election. amendment 
provides for the election of the candi- 
date having a mere plurality so long as 
he receives 40 percent or more of the 
total ballots cast. 

Now, this means that the plan’s. ad- 
vocates. have eliminated from their 
goals the purpose of seeking a majority 
President. Infact, they have substituted 
for this end the probability that the 
United States will be governed by a mi- 
nority President. If anyone doubts this 
eventuality, I would remind him that 
no less than 15 Presidents have been 
elected to date who failed to enjoy a ma- 
jority of the popular vote. This is true 
of three of our last five Presidents, and 
I predict it will become the general rule 
if the pending election change should be 
adopted. 

What this means in terms of its re- 
lationship to the one man—one vote 
ideal is that, in the typical vote held 
under the direct election system, one 
man’s vote will be sufficient to elect the 
President if he votes for the same can- 
didate as 40 percent of the people, but 
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his vote will be meaningless if he joins 
with the 60 percent of the electorate 
who opposes that. candidate. Thus, one 
man’s vote is important enough to 
choose the winner if he is a member of 
a bloc which can put together 40 per- 
cent of the vote for one candidate. But 
another man who voted with the ma- 
jority of the people in opting for a dif- 
ferent candidate will see his vote can- 
celed out as if he had not voted at all, 

Now, if this is one man-one vote, then 
we had better get a new kind of diction- 
ary to handle this discussion. Words such 
as “equality’ and “democratically” will 
have lost their accepted meanings. A 40 
percent minority candidate suddenly is 
transformed into the “people’s choice.” 
That 60 percent of the public may have 
been diametrically opposed to the poli- 
cies and programs, and maybe even the 
personality of the minority candidate 
will mean nothing. A voter who is among 
the 40 percent bloc will command an in-. 
flated vote which is superior to the ones 
cast by 60 percent of his fellow citizens 
no less than the citizens whose votes are 
now inflated by the unit rule. 

Furthermore, it is fraudulent to claim 
that this 40 percent provision will guar- 
antee “a popular choice every time,” as 
is written in the majority report from the 
Judiciary Committee. How in the world 
can the plan’s sponsors contend that a 
person with 40 percent of the vote is the 
people's choice? Or that a 40 percent win- 
ner is more of a people’s choice than a 
person who wins a majority of the elec- 
toral votes? By what quality of clairvoy- 
ance can it be decided that the can- 
didate with 40 percent is actually the first 
choice of a majority of the people? How 
does anyone know who the majority of 
voters would have selected in a runoff 
between two candidates, one having, say, 
40 percent, and the other having 39 per- 
cent, of the popular vote in the first elec- 
tion? 

The sponsors of the direct election 
plan have worked up some pretty glowing 
principles which they claim for their 
scheme, but upon close examination it is 
evident their plan fails dismally to reach 
these goals. If the proponents of election 
reform cannot put forth & workable plan 
by which the President will be chosen 
by an actual majority of the people, then 
I believe their twin promises of providing 
each voter with an equal ballot and guar- 
anteeing the selection of the people's 
choice each time are flagrantly mislead- 
ing and false on their face. 

Mr. President, I must ask, would it 
really be an improvement over the pres- 
ent system to allow a highly doctrinaire, 
sectional bloc of voters to put their can- 
didate in the White House even if he is 
rejected by all other groups across the 
Nation? Is it truly a change for the bet- 
ter to embrace a method for choosing 
the President under which the nine most 
populated States could control the elec- 
tion—regardless of the vote in all other 
States? 

Mr. President, if we are to make a 
change, let us strive to fashion the most 
perfect system man can devise. The di- 
rect election plan is so shot through with 
open inconsistencies, confusing complex- 
ities, and dangerous. ramifications, it 
clearly is not the answer. 

Mr. President, I have previously men- 
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tioned my belief that the direct elec- 
tion proposal is divisive. There are three 
grounds for this conviction. First, it is 
devisive to provide for the choosing of a 
President who has no majority. When an 
undeniably minority choice who is turned 
down by 60 percent of the voters can be- 
come President, this undermines his ac- 
ceptance with the people as a whole. 

At least, under the electoral system 
the winner must receive a majority of 
the electoral votes. And historically these 
votes have been distributed on a wide 
geographical basis. 

However—and this leads to the second 
source of my concern—the proposed 
amendment could easily lead to domina- 
tion of the election results by one polar- 
ized area of the country. What is more, 
the scheme contains the inherent weak- 
ness of permitting the result in one high- 
ly partisan State to swing the outcome of 
an otherwise closely balanced contest. 

Mr. President, these potential distor- 
tions are all too real scenarios of what 
may happen should the direct election 
method be put into effect. For example, 
we were not far from just this situation 
in 1968. According to the final election 
results printed in Congressional Quarter- 
ly, nine Eastern States, including the 
District of Columbia, gave a considerable 
edge to Hubert Humphrey. The total plu- 
rality along the northeastern coast for 
the Democratic candidate was nearly 1,- 
600,000 votes. This was Mr. Humphrey's 
overall plurality in the entire region 
after deducting the plurality received by 
President’ Nixon in the four Eastern 
States which he carried. 

Also, this was the only region of the 
Nation to favor Mr. Humphrey for Presi- 
dent. And it was the only area of the 
United States to give such an enormous 
lead to either candidate. The Humphrey 
margin in the Eastern States was almost 
three times as large as President Nixon’s 
plurality in the other three great regions 
of our land. 

Congressional Quarterly’s report on 
the election shows that President Nixon 
carried the South by approximately 690,- 
000 votes, won in the Midwest by about 
650,000 votes, and prevailed in the West 
by 590,000 votes. Thus, three of four 
American sections went for President 
Nixon in the election. Only one area, 
encompassing 14 jurisdictions, fell into 
the Humphrey camp. And yet, because 
his majority was so strong in this one 
slice of the Nation, Mr. Humphrey al- 
most garnered a plurality of the popular 
votes in the country at large. 

This is what I mean when I suggest the 
likelihood of seeing sectional candidates 
winning without a national vote of con- 
fidence. If Mr. Humphrey’s vote had been 
increased by only 5 percent along the 
eastern seaboard, he would have come 
out the winner in the popular vote 
column nationally. This would have oc- 
curred even though his candidacy was 
soundly rejected in the remaining three- 
fourths of the Nation. 

In this manner, one region of America 
could control an election in which every 
other section goes by more than a half- 
million yotes for a different candidate. 
The outcome would be a direct election 
winner lacking any true mandate—a 
President who had been clearly rejected 
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by the great mass of voters and States 
everywhere but in a narrow segment of 
the country. 

As to the possibility of one State alone 
swinging the national result, I need only 
refer to the outcome in Massachusetts 
in 1968. The margin given to Mr. Hum- 
phrey was over 700,000 votes. This ex- 
ceeded by nearly 90 percent the plurality 
given to President Nixon or Mr. Hum- 
phrey in any other State. One extreme 
result of this kind could easily distort 
the whole election where the vote was 
closely balanced throughout the remain- 
ing States. 

As it was, the Massachusetts result 
was nearly enough to swing the popular 
vote in the last election. Mr. Humphrey’s 
plurality in this State alone was higher 
than the margin by which President 
Nixon carried each of the three other 
major regions of the Nation. So the 
likelihood of one State being the pivot 
of a national election in which the loser 
can win a small majority in every other 
region, or indeed in every other State in 
the country, is not very far removed from 
what has actually happened. 

Mr. President, the third ground on 
which I contend the direct election pro- 
posal will undermine national stability 
is the encouragement it will give to the 
creation of splinter parties. 

This is a very real problem. At least 
seven witnesses who testified before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee this year 
believe that the chances of winding up 
with additional third parties will increase 
should the direct popular vote method be 
used to select the President. Theodore H. 
White claimed: 

Direct election results in less compromise. 
It opens up the possibility of ideological 
parties or racist parties. 


Alexander Bickel, in talking about 
doctrinaire candidates at the party nomi- 
nating stage, said that: 

Under a system of popular election, every 
consideration ... that would bring forth 
issue-oriented candidates for the nomination 
at any time would with equal and greater 
force propel them into the general election. 


Representative WILLIAM Cray, of Mis- 
souri, testified from personal experience 
that direct election would cause a prolif- 
eration of minor parties. He expressed 
great concern that “an elimination of 
the electoral system in favor of the popu- 
lar vote will actually promote and reward 
the factionalism and sectional move- 
ments which now divide this Nation.” 

Richard Goodwin also warned about 
the upsetting role which direct election 
might have on national stability. In his 
words: 

Groups united by general conviction or 
common interest could well see advantage 
in forming a new party. Even if they only 
organized in a few States, such groups could 
use a new party to maximize their power. 
They could bargain with the major party or 
party candidates for endorsement. They 


might offer to withdraw in the middle of a 
campaign in return for concessions. 


As Mr. Goodwin noted: 


Direct election could not come at a worse 
time. . . . All around us we see an increas- 
ing tendency to political fragmentation and 
ideological division. Direct election might al- 
most be just the trigger, perhaps accidental 
trigger, to transform such divisions into poli- 
tical conflict. 
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Mr. Wade Martin, speaking on behalf 
of the National Association of Secretaries 
of State, also mentioned his certainty 
that the direct election system would 
“precipitate many new parties.” 

Prof. Ernest Brown also stated his 
fears about the likelihood that the popu- 
lar vote method would cause doctrinaire 
third parties to multiply. He added: 

And the idea that we could do anything 
that would encourage the spirit of dogma- 
tism and doctrinaire groups in this country 
rather than the spirit of accommodation is 
just inconceivable to me. 


Prof. Charles Black added his voice to 
this viewpoint by predicting that the dis- 
appearance or weakening of the two- 
party system is “an extremely likely con- 
sequence of such reform,’ which he 
would deplore. 

Mr. President, in the face of such an 
abundance of testimony by scholarly and 
experienced political observers, I believe 
it is incumbent upon the advocates of 
direct election to restudy their plan. 
They should rework their scheme and 
not bring it before us until it can honest- 
ly attain the goals which they have set 
for it. And they should seek to remove the 
probable dangers from the system which 
so many competent witnesses have 
pointed out. 

Mr. President, last week I discussed 
the drastic effect which direct popular 
vote would have on the precarious struc- 
ture of our federal system. For today I 
will merely refer to the testimony of Prof. 
Charles Black from Yale Law School who 
commented in some detail about the con- 
tribution which the federal system has 
made to the durability of our form of 
government. He expressly credits the 
electoral college system with being one 
of “the political safeguards of federalism 
in dealing with the States as entities.” 
He cautioned that: 

An election which pays no regard to State 
lines, which is simply totally nationwide... 
would tend to obliterate this attention, tend 
to diminish this attention to the States, one 
by one as political entities. 


Mr. President, I cannot accept this 
mortal blow to a vital part of the fed- 
eral system. The concept of States as 
separate, important entities having their 
own special sense of community must be 
preserved. In this context, I view the 
direct election scheme as a device for 
gnawing away the lifeblood of federalism 
as we know it. To my mind, it constitutes 
a giant move in the direction of form- 
ing one all-mighty central Government 
which will oversee a nation where no 
other political units exist. It is a fright- 
ful, depressing thought and one which I 
shall resist with the last measure of my 
strength. 

Mr. President, the final point which I 
wish to discuss today concerns the un- 
manageable complexities involved in ad- 
ministering the direct election system. 

In appearing before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, Mr. Wade Martin, 
spokesman for the National Association 
of Secretaries of State, complained that 
adoption of a direct vote system will not 
only create chaos, but, in his words: 

We will gradually go from a condition of 
chaos to one of disruption, and eventual 
destruction of our entire election machinery. 
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Now this is a very disturbing warning 
coming as it does from one of the fore- 
most election experts in the United 
States. It should clearly be given heavy 
weight in judging the effectiveness of the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. Martin was not the only witness to 
hold this conviction. Theodore White 
also told the committee bluntly that: 

The method suggested in this amendment 
is a direct invitation to chaos. 


Both witnesses were referring to the 
incredible network of Federal regula- 
tions that would have to be established 
in order to put a semblance of reason 
into the direct election process. For ex- 
ample, the Federal Government would 
have to decide upon uniform rules as to 
how a person can qualify to be listed 
as a candidate on the ballot in each 
State. A determination will have to be 
made whether States can, or should, al- 
low aliens to vote for the Presidency. 
Congress must also judge whether or not 
a State should be permitted to expand 
its voting rolls by granting the franchise 
to 17 year olds, 16 year olds, or even 
younger persons, And looming over the 
entire scene is the specter of a bitterly 
eontested vote fight at the end of each 
election. 

Is a vote contest to be resolved by a 
State election panel or a Federal one? 
Is the challenge to be initiated before 
an administrative commission or board, 
or by petition directly to a court? How 
many days should a candidate be given 
tu uncover evidence before he will lose 
his right to challenge a vote or demand 
a recount? How many stages of appeal 
should be allowed? How much time 
should be granted for the making of an 
appeal after a decision is reached at any 
one of these levels? 

These are the kinds of down-to-earth 
questions that the advocates of election 
reform have completely failed to answer. 
The proponents simply hope for the best. 
They do not know how these matters 
will be handled under the hodgepodge 
of differing State laws that now exist; 
nor do they put forward any suggested 
uniform rules which we might study and 
consider. No wonder several prominent 
election analysts fear the prospects of 
trying to run a national election under 
the popular-vote system. The sponsors 
of the plan do not even know how such 
a system will be administered. 

Mr. President, this concludes my re- 
view of the problems which permeate 
every pore and crevice of the direct elec- 
tion method. While I. cannot accept this 
ill-considered and falsely trumpeted plan 
as a reasonable solution to modernizing 
our election machinery, there are some 
sensible changes that should be consid- 
ered to bring our voting procedures into 
line with 20th century conditions. I shall 
venture to suggest some constructive 
steps that can be taken in this direction 
during the next segment of my three- 
part discussion of this subject. 


STATUS OF UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
WHEN TEMPORARILY LAID ASIDE 
TODAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
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when the unfinished business which is 
now the pending business is temporarily 
laid aside later this afternoon and the 
farm bill is laid before the Senate, the 
unfinished business remain in that status 
until the conclusion of morning business 
on tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston), Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed, without amendment, the follow- 
ing bills of the Senate: 

S. 1087. An act for the relief of Vernon 
Louis Hoberg; and 

S. 2976. An act for the relief of Margarita 
Anne Marie Baden (Nguyen Tan Nga). 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

S. 58. An act providing for the addition of 
the Freeman School to the Homestead Na- 
tional Monument of America in the State 
of Nebraska, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3479. An act to amend section 2 of the 
act of June 30, 1954, as amended, providing 
for the continuance of civil government for 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the bill (S. 2208) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to study the feasibility and desirability 
of a national lakeshore on Lake Tahoe in 
the States of Nevada and California, and 
for other purposes, with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11060) for the 
relief of Victor L. Ashley. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
18127) making appropriations for public 
works for water, pollution control, and 
power development, including the Corps 
of Engineers—Civil, the Panama Canal, 
the Federal Water Quality Administra- 
tion, the Bureau of Reclamation, power 
agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and re- 
lated independent agencies and commis- 
sions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and for other purposes: agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Evins of Tennes- 
see, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. AN- 
DREWS of Alabama, Mr. Manon, Mr. 
Ruopes, Mr. Davis of Wisconsin, Mr. 
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Rosison, and Mr. Bow were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 140..An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Andersonville National His- 
toric Site in the State of Georgia, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 1160. An act to amend the act of 
April 22, 1960, providing for the establish- 
ment of the Wilson’s Creek Battlefield Na- 
tional Park; 

H.R. 13543. An act to establish a program 
of research and promotion for U.S. wheat; 

H.R. 13934. An act to amend the act of 
September 21, 1959 (73 Stat..590), to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to revise 
the boundaries of Minute Man National 
Historical Park, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 15549. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to further the effective- 
ness of shipment of goods and supplies in 
foreign commerce by promoting the wel- 
fare of U.S. merchant seamen through co- 
operation with the United Seamen's Service, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 15624. An act to convey certain fed- 
erally owned land to the Cherokee Tribe of 
Oklahoma; 

H.R. 17455. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to enter into con- 
tracts for janitorial services, trash removal, 
and similar services in federally owned and 
leased properties for;periods not to exceed 
3 years, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 18298, An act to amend the Central 
Valley reclamation project to include Black 
Butte project; 

H.R. 18306. An act to authorize United 
States participation in increases in the re- 
sources of certain international financial in- 
stitutions, to provide for an annual audit of 
the Exchange Stabilization Fund by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 18410, An act to establish the Fort 
Point National Historic Site in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 1247. Joint resolution to amend 
section 19(e) of the Securities Exchange’ Act 
of 1934. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 

HER. 140. An act to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Andersonville National His- 
toric Site in the State of Georgia, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 1160. An act to amend the act of 
April 22, 1960, providing for the establish- 
ment of the Wilson’s Creek Battlefield Na- 
tional Park; 

H.R. 13934, An act to amend the act of 
September 21, 1959 (73 Stat. 590), to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to revise 
the boundaries of Minute Man National His- 
torical Park, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 15624. An act to convey certain fed- 
erally owned land to the Cherokee Tribe of 
Oklahoma; 

H.R. 18298. An act to amend the Central 
Valley reclamation project to include Black 
Butte project; and 

H.R. 18410. An act to establish the Fort 
Point National Historic Site in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 13543. An act to establish a pro- 
gram of research and promotion for US. 
wheat; to'the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
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H.R, 15549, An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to further the effectiveness of 
shipment. of goods and supplies in foreign 
commerce by promoting the welfare of United 
States merchant seamen through coopera- 
tion with the United Seamen's Service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

H.R. 17455. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended, to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to enter into 
contracts for janitorial services, trash re- 
moval, and similar services in federally owned 
and leased properties for periods not to ex- 
ceed 3 years, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 18306. An act to authorize U.S. par- 
ticipation in increases in the resources of 
certain international financial institutions, 
to provide for an annual audit of the Ex- 
change Stabilization Fund by the General 
Accounting Office, and for other purposes; 
to the.Committee on Foreign Relations. 


INVESTIGATION OF OEO GRANT 
FOR BENEFIT OF TWO CHICAGO 
STREET GANGS 


Mr. McCLELLAN,. Mr. President, in 
1968 the Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mitteeion Investigations conducted hear- 
ings relating to charges that $927,341, 
granted by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity for the benefit of two Chicago 
street gangs, largely had been wasted by 
being flagrantly misused and misap- 
propriated. The grant had been made in 
1967 to the Woodlawn Organization on 
Chicago’s South Side supposedly to pro- 
vide a program for basic education and 
job training for members of the Black- 
stone Rangers and the Devil’s Disciples. 

Evidence the subcommittee heard 
about the’ grant established clearly that: 

First. Forgery and fraud in the ad- 
ministration of these funds were wide- 
spread. A document expert from the U.S. 
Treasury testified that 89 percent of the 
documents he: examined—checks, time 
sheets, and weekly reports—were forged 
or fraudulent. All indications were that 
most of the money had gone into the 
pockets of the gang leaders. I will com- 
ment further about this at a later point 
in these remarks. 

Second. Administration by the Wood- 
lawn Organization of the four training 
centers financed by the grant was woe- 
fully inadequate or nonexistent. The 
gang leaders conducted the program 
themselves and diverted most of the 
money to their own personal use. 

Third. The teachers and supervisors, 
at $5,000 to $7,000 per year, were gang 
leaders with grade school educations or 
less. Dropouts were hired to teach drop- 
outs. 

Fourth. Almost all employees at the 
centers had extensive criminal records. 
A large number were arrested and jailed 
during their employment. 

Fifth. Because the two gangs had been 
waging a deadly street war, the grant 
was considered to have the purpose of 
buying peace on the streets and, in fact, 
OEO insisted that the gangs approve a 


Peace agreement before the grant was 
funded. 


Sixth. Expert testimony established 
that the training program was largely 


worthless, that the money had been 
wasted, and that the grant served prin- 
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cipally to support and strengthen the 
gang structures and to increase the power 
of the gangs. 

Fortunately for the American tax- 
payer, the disclosures in those hearings 
of mismanagement, fraud, and forgery 
prevented the renewal of the grant and 
the making of other such grants to street 
gangs by Federal agencies. Bertrand 
Harding, Acting OEO. Administrator at 
the time, testified that the experimental 
program had been a failure and would 
not be repeated. Testimony had clearly 
shown, however, that renewal of the 
Woodlawn grant application for another 
$1,000,000 was still being considered by 
the OEO when our investigation began in 
1968. 

Our work in the Woodlawn investiga- 
tion was, in my view, a significant ac- 
complishment in one of the subcommit- 
tee’s principal areas of jurisdiction—the 
investigation of waste, inefficiency, and 
mismanagement in Government cpera- 
tions. 

Our hearings, however, were not re- 
stricted to the administration and opera- 
tion of the OEO grant. We also examined 
allegations that the top Chicago’ street 
gangs were deeply involved in crime, vio- 
lence, and unrest on Chicago’s South 
Side. In the course of investigating these 
matters, the Subcommittee discovered 
that the larger and more powerful of the 
two gangs, the Blackstone Rangers, had 
its headquarters in the First Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago. In 1966, Pas- 
tor John R. Fry had invited the Rangers 
to use the church’s facilities, and later 
the church collected rent from the OEO 
when part of the building was used as 
a training center by the gang. 

The principal witness about the Ran- 
gers’ activities, their use of the church 
and their association with Reverend Fry 
was George Rose, former “war lord” of 
the Rangers and third-ranking member 
of the “Main 21,” as the gang’s leaders 
called themselves. 

Rose testified that there were 5,000 to 
6,000 Blackstone Rangers in the Wood- 
lawn area, among a population of about 
125,000, and that almost all teenage 
boys joined the gang, sometimes by choice 
and sometimes by coercion. The sub- 
committee heard testimony from a num- 
ber of law enforcement officials that 
boys who refused to join were beaten, 
and some were shot and killed. George 
Rose’s sworn testimony described a num- 
ber of matters relating to Blackstone 
Ranger activities, many of them involv- 
ing Reverend Fry and his assistant in 
Ranger affairs, a social worker named 
Charles LaPaglia. In summary, Rose’s 
testimony was: 

First. The Rangers extorted money 
from merchants in their territory. Mr. 
Fry, according to Rose, was not only 
aware of the extortion, but suggested it 
to members of the Main 21. 

Second. The Rangers dealt in mari- 
huana and they regularly smoked it in 
the First Presbyterian Church. Rose said 
that Reverend Fry was well aware of the 
practice. 

Third. Rose testified that the Rangers 
regularly stored guns, grenades, and 
other weapons in the church and that 
Mr. Fry knew that they did and on oc- 
casion saw the weapons. 
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Fourth. Rose said that he and other 
Ranger leaders, on an outing to Circle 
Pines, Mich., purchased shotguns and 
rifles while in the company of Charles 
LaPaglia, and that the weapons were 
transported to Chicago in LaPaglia’s 
automobile. Rose also testified that mari- 
huana was transported in LaPaglia’s 
automobile. 

Fifth. Rose stated that Fry had ad- 
vance knowledge of police visits to the 
church and had tipped off the Ranger 
leadership to hide guns and marihuana 
before the police arrived. 

Sixth. Rose testified that Fry sug- 
gested the Rangers should go to Chica- 
go’s business area in the Loop if ‘they 
wanted to start a riot and thus avoid 
damage and violence in their own neigh- 
borhood. 

Seventh. George Rose said that’ Mr. 
Fry had advocated the storing of Molo- 
tov cocktails on roofs in Ranger terri- 
tory so that, in event of trouble with ‘the 
police, these, incendiary weapons could 
be used against police and their vehicles. 

Eighth. Rose testified that an order 
was relayed to him from Ranger presi- 
dent Eugene “Bull” Hairston, then in 
Cook County jail, to kill a man named 
Straughter. Rose said that the order was 
passed to him by Reverend Fry in the 
church in the presence of gang member 
Edward Bey, Mr. LaPaglia, and social 
worker Ann Schwalbach. 

There were other charges made by 
George Rose relating to the pastor, the 
activities in the church, and the OEO 
program. When Reverend Fry appeared 
as a witness, he denied each of the 
charges made by Rose and by other wit- 
nesses. Subsequently, while Mr, Fry was 
still testifying, the subcommittee recalled 
George Rose and a direct confrontation 
between the two witnesses ensued. Mr. 
Rose then repeated all his charges and 
Mr. Frey denied each charge specifically. 
Each witness said that the other was 
lying. The record shows clearly that per- 
jury was committed, and at the close of 
the hearings the subcommittee sent 
copies of the transcript to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but no action on the 
matter of perjury has been taken. 

Charles LaPaglia testified and denied 
all allegations against him, notwith- 
standing the introduction by the sub- 
committee of documentary evidence in 
the form of affidavits to show that George 
Rose’s story of the gun buying trip to 
Circle Pines, Mich., was true. 

There were a number of witnesses 
whose testimony supported Rose’s ac- 
count of Ranger activities in the church. 
They included Chicago police officers, 
representatives of the State's attorney’s 
office, and officials of Cook County jail. 
Mrs. Annabelle Martin, a mother of gang 
members, testified that she saw guns 
and marihuana in the church, that she 
knew that sex parties took place there, 
and that youngsters consumed liquor 
and drugs in the church. She also said 
that she had purchased ammunition for 
the Rangers and that Reverend Fry had 
seen it. Documentary evidence showed 
that she did buy a substantial quantity 
of ammunition at the time and place 
she specified. 

Nick Dorenzo, former vice president of 
the other gang inyolved in the OEO 
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grant, the Devil's Disciples, testified that 
he had been in the First Presbyterian 
Church to discuss peace between the 
gangs and had seen marihuana smoked 
and liquor consumed. He corroborated a 
number of points made by George Rose. 

The subcommittee also called by sub- 
pena for the testimony of Jeff Fort, then 
vice president of the Blackstone Rangers 
and a former center chief in the OEO 
program. Jeff Fort refused to testify, 
was cited for contempt of Congress, was 
indicted and convicted. He is currently 
appealing that conviction. Fort is now 
the president of the powerful and lawless 
confederation of street gangs which has 
emerged from ‘the original Blackstone 
Ranger structure and which calls itself 
the Black P Stone Nation. According to 
press reports, the gang's rallying cry 
these days is “Stones run it.” This slo- 
gan apparently indicates that gang mem- 
bers believe they are the rulers of the 
streets on Chicago’s South Side. 

Mr. President, the hearings conducted 
by the Subcommittee on the activities of 
the Blackstone Rangers and their legal 
counsellor; as Mr. Fry termed himself, 
were an unpleasant and arduous’ task. 
During the hearings and subsequently, 
we were criticized in a few liberal publi- 
cations. Criticism by some extremely 
liberal columnists and editorial writers 
is a part of the price we must pay 
for carrying out these unpleasant 
but very important duties. Such crit- 
ical response is to be expected from 
certain elements of our society who reg- 
ularly seek to excuse or condone criminal 
behavior or to blame it entirely on socio- 
economic causes. But it is surely inexcus- 
able and indefensible when the lawless 
activities exposed have been conceived, 
planned, and put into operation from 
the supposedly hallowed premises of a 
church. 

Mr, Fry has received official support 
from the governing body of his church. 
The Presbytery of Chicago, comprised of 
Officials of some 140 Presbyterian 
churches in the Chicago area, established 
a special investigating committee after 
our hearings had been concluded. The 
committee, including both laymen and 
clergymen, was directed to inquire into 
the charges against Mr. Fry and his 
assistants which had been made during 
the subcommittee’s hearings. 

The church committee compiled an 
extensive record, consisting of statements 
by persons who were generally friendly 
or well disposed toward Mr. Fry. The 
church group heard no statements from 
George Rose or Mrs. Martin, or from the 
many police officers and other law en- 
forcement officials who had direct knowl- 
edge of criminal activities carried on by 
the Blackstone Rangers. The so-called 
investigating committee thereupon 
cleared Mr. Fry of all charges against 
him and suggested, as had the subcom- 
mittee at the close of its hearings, that 
the Department of Justice seek to de- 
termine whether perjury had been com- 
mitted in the subcommittee’s hearings. 

The Presbytery of Chicago accepted 
the report of its investigating committee 
and, in a whitewashing statement issued 
on September 16, 1969, cleared Reverend 
Fry of all charges. 

Mr. President, on September 29, 1969, 
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a newspaper of large circulation in my 
State published an editorial entitled 
“Senator McClelland and. His Investiga- 
tions,” stating that Mr. Fry had been 
“cleared” of the “discredited charges” 
against him, and indicating that the edi- 
tors agreed fully with: the views of the 
Chicago Presbytery that perjury charges 
should be pressed against the witnesses 
who made the accusations about Mr. Fry 
and the First Presbyterian Church. Be- 
cause this editorial was clearly intended 
to ridicule and be smearingly critical of 
me personally, I want‘ it preserved in a 
proper setting in this RECORD in an appro- 
priate frame of reference. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial from the 
Arkansas Gazette of September 29, 1969, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. At the time the editorial 
was printed, I made no comment about 
it, for I was more than confident that 
there would be future developments 
which would clearly refute its false im- 
plications and imputations. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR MCCLELLAN AND His INVESTIGATIONS 


Is there any stouter defender against the 
distant or non-existent threat than John 
Little McClellan, the senior senator from 
Arkansas? 

The Chicago Presbytery, after a detailed in- 
vestigation, now has cleared Rev. John R, Fry, 
a South Side Chicago minister accused be- 
fore the McClellan Committee last year of 
condoning sex and pot parties among the 
street gangs and even of having delivered a 
“hit” order to one of the Blackstone Rangers. 

The Chicago gangs exist, all right, and if 
anything are more active than before they 
were “exposed” by John L. McClellan, but 
what concerns us here are the discredited 
charges against Mr. Fry, whose name re- 
mained blackened in the public conscious- 
ness for months and had to be fully inves- 
tigated and cleared finally by his own 
Church, which now has pressed Senator Mc- 
Clellan to press the Justice Department to 
press charges of perjury against some of the 
witnesses in the 1968 Committee hearing. 

Senator McClellan, this time responding 
rather. more quickly than he usually does to 
real or implied criticism, said that he already 
had referred the perjury question to the Jus- 
tice Department, and added that “it’s sort 
of out of our hands now.” 

There seems some doubt from the lan- 
guage of one of the Senator’s letters to the 
Justice Department quoted by United Press 
International as to whether he felt that per- 
jury had occurred on both sides in the con- 
tradictory testimony heard by his Commit- 
tee or only one side, but there was no doubt 
from the Chicago Presbytery’s statement as to 
which side the elders of the Church felt the 
perjury lay—on the side of those who made 
the unsupported allegations against Mr. Fry. 
So the question then is, why did Senator 
McClellan allow this type of witness to come 
forward in this way, for if there is anything 
John L. McClellan does well in an investiga- 
tion of this sort it is to control the flow of 
witnesses and the flow of testimony from a 
particular witness? Now, though, it all “out 
of his hands.” 

Scarcely had the smaller headlines at- 
tracted by Mr. Fry’s vindication from the 
charges that were made in large headlines 
been forgotten or overlooked than Senator 
McClellan was off and running in another 
direction, demanding to know whether the 
movie industry was planning to sell any 
of today’s present crop of dirty movies to 
TV. 


It has been our impression that such 
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mildly titillating flicks as have already been 
sold to TV have been pretty well censored 
by the networks before they hit the old 
home screen, so Senator McClellan probably 
has nothing to worry about. If he is con- 
cerned only about the sensibilities of the 
home folks back in Arkansas instead of those 
of the whole country, we are pretty sure he 
has, nothing to worry about, for in the event 
that the network did let something slip 
through, the studio censors locally could be 
counted upon to do their work for them. The 
networks or studios might allow the viewing 
audience to think that it was going to see 
the uncut version, but that would only be 
cheating a little on the advertising, some- 
thing that could not be expected to concern 
a man with the heavy manifold labors of a 
John L, McClellan. 

In making his case on the dirty TV movies 
that aren't and, so far as anyone knows, 
never will be, Senator McClellan said he 
agreed with one of the candidates in the 
New York mayoralty race who, goaded into 
the pressing anti-porno fight by Dr. Billy 
Graham, recently was quoted as saying that 
what he is pleased to call “moral pollution” 
is a greater threat to the country than are 
air pollution and water pollution, 

If the candidate really believes this, that 
“moral pollution” as it would be defined by 
Dr. Billy Graham is a greater threat to New 
York—leave the country-at-large out of it 
for the moment—and if he should by some 
mischance be elected, then all we can say 
is that poor little old New York ain’t seen 
nothing yet in the way of air and water 
pollution. 

The same, of course, goes for the country as 
a whole if such a public attitude should pre- 
vail nationally. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, some 
of those developments which I antici- 
pated have now occurred. 

Mr. President, much time would be 
consumed in detailing all the crimes, 
violence, atrocities and vicious lawless- 
ness of the Blackstone Rangers during 
the year since Reverend Fry’s ecclesi- 
astical superiors “cleared” him of the 
charge that his church had been used to 
harbor and accommodate a street gang 
of criminals. Therefore, I shall only 
briefly summarize a few events of the 
past several weeks. 

I call attention to statistics recently 
issued by Cook County State’s Attorney 
Edward V. Hanrahan. On September 3, 
1970, Mr. Hanrahan announced that in 
1969 there were 693 gang-related shoot- 
ings of persons under 21 in Chicago. 
There were 68 persons killed. In the first 
7% months of 1970, there were 384 gang- 
related shootings and 44 deaths of per- 
sons under 21. Although many of these 
shootings remain unsolved, Blackstone 
Rangers were involved in a large per- 
centage of those the police were able to 
investigate successfully, and many Rang- 
ers were arrested on numerous felony 
charges in connection with the crimes. 
Certainly we would expect therefore that 
large numbers of Blackstone Rangers 
would now be serving long prison sen- 
tences for their crimes. Unfortunately 
for the safety and well-being of peace- 
ful citizens of Chicago, that is not the 
case. The Black P Stone Nation has 
had, and continues to have, large sums 
of money for bail bonds and legal fees— 
so much money, in fact, that one Chicago 
official in our hearings stated that the 
Cook County Jail seemed to have a 


revolving door for Blackstone Rangers. 


Where does the money come from? 
The grandson of a noted industrialist 
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admits that he furnishes large sums to 
the gang's legal defense fund. Charles F. 
Kettering II, whose grandfather was 
prominent in the growth of the General 
Motors Corp., stated in a newspaper in- 
terview on August 22, 1970, that he per- 
sonally has supplied about $11,000 a 
month to the gang. Another news article 
in the Chicago Tribune the following 
day, August 23, 1970, indicated that Mr. 
Kettering has contributed more than 
$260,000 to the Black P Stone Nation 
gang. In the subcommittee’s hearings, we 
heard testimony from Mr. Fry that the 
First Presbyterian Church had received 
$50,000 in a grant from the Charles F. 
Kettering Foundation on behalf of the 
Blackstone Rangers. 

Mr. Kettering’s lawyers in Chicago 
stated to the press that Mr. Kettering’s 
money had financed the legal defense of 
271 gang members of whom 58 percent 
received acquittals or dismissals. The 
lawyers stated that, to their knowledge, 
the gang defense fund of $11,000 per 
month will be closed out in December 
of this year, but Mr. Kettering told the 
press that he is not withdrawing his sup- 
port of the Blackstone Rangers. 

The fund was set up in such a way, ac- 
cording to the press, that the Main 21 
had almost complete control over it, with 
the Main 21 determining which cases the 
lawyers should handle. 

Mr. President, here are two comments 
by Mr. Kettering which I quote directly 
from the news stories I have mentioned. 

Mr. Kettering said: 

The fund was established to provide the 
appropriate legal counsel for the Stones and 
to attempt to reduce the harassment of the 
gangs by police and others. 


Mr. Kettering also said: 

I feel very strongly that the Stones, and 
particularly Hairston, have the potential for 
great social impact. I have felt that if we 
can keep them out of jail, they will be better 
able to develop alternatives. 


Those remarks furnish an insight in- 
deed into the motivations and philosophy 
of those who condone, excuse and at- 
tempt to explain the violence and crime 
which dominate a great section of one 
of our largest cities. The “great social 
impact” of the Black P Stone Nation is 
completely opposite in effect from that 
suggested by Mr. Kettering. Who is 
Hairston, for example, whom Mr. Ket- 
tering describes as his close friend? 

Eugene Hairston is the former presi- 
dent of the Blackstone Rangers, who, 
according to testimony in our hearings 
and in his trial, ordered four teen-age 
Rangers to kill a narcotics dealer. The 
boys killed the wrong man, but Hairston 
was arrested, indicted, convicted, and 
sentenced to 5 to 15 years for solicita- 
tion to commit murder. He is appealing 
his conviction. Mr. Kettering financed 
the trial and is financing the appeal. 

Mr. President, let us return to one of 
the most important charges made dur- 
ing our hearings on the Woodlawn Or- 
ganization grant from the OEO. As I 
said previously, a Treasury representa- 
tive found that 89 percent of the docu- 
ments relating to the training centers 
were fraudulent or forged. At the con- 
clusion of our hearings, we sent our 
transcript and documentary evidence to 
the Department of Justice with the re- 
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quest that the Department seek to de- 
termine whether the Government has 
been defrauded. On September 10, 1970, 
the Chicago Tribune reported that a 
Federal grand jury is now undertaking 
an inquiry into the charges first made in 
our hearings. A special prosecutor is in 
Chicago to direct the inquiry. Among the 
witnesses who will be heard, according 
to the press, are Jeff Fort and Edward 
Bey, top leaders of the Rangers, and Rev. 
John R. Fry of the First Presbyterian 
Church. The news article indicates that 
the Federal prosecutors will charge that 
more than 1,200 payroll checks in the 
OEO program were forged to obtain 
funds for the gang leaders. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 10, 1970] 


Jury To Prose How STONES SPENT Grant— 
Jerr Fort, Bey, Fry ON WITNESS LIST 


(By William Jones) 


A federal grand jury will begin hearing 
testimony Wednesday into charges that 
members of the Black P Stone Nation street 
gang defrauded the government in connec- 
tion with a controversial 1967 antipoverty 
grant. 

A special prosecutor from the office of Atty. 
Gen. John Mitchell is in Chicago to 
direct the grand jury inquiry, which has a 
witness list of more than 70 persons, it was 
learned. 

WILL CALL REVEREND FRY 


Among those scheduled to be called are 
Jeff Fort and Edward Bey, both top leaders 
of the street gang, and the Rev. John Fry, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 6400 
S. Kimbark Ave. Fry is a long-time adviser 
and staunch supporter of the street gang. 

The $927,000 grant to The Woodlawn Or- 
ganization three years ago stirred a nation- 
wide controversy when witnesses testified 
before a Senate subcommittee on investiga- 
tions that the funds may have been siphoned 
off by gang leaders to purchase guns and 
narcotics. 

The funds provided thru a direct grant 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity in 
Washington, were earmarked to train an esti- 
mated 800 poor and unemployed young per- 
sons. Included in the program was a $45 
weekly stipend for all trainees. 


ALLEGE CHECK FORGERY 


Key administrative jobs were quickly filled 
by gang leaders, however, who collected an- 
nual salaries of up to $6,500 to “administer” 
the program. Sources close to the grand jury 
probe said federal prosecutors will allege that 
during this time more than 1,200 payroll 
checks were forged to obtain funds that 
wound up in the hands of gang leaders. 

Both Bey and Fort are being sought by au- 
thorities after they failed to appear in Crim- 
inal courts Wednesday to answer charges of 
aggravated battery and attempted murder. 
Bey is also being sought in connection with 
the ambush slaying Aug. 14, of Det. James 
Alfano Jr. 

Others charged in the Alfano slaying who 
have also been called to appear before the 
grand jury are William Troope, 19, and Lamar 
Bell, 17. All of the gang members occupy po- 
sitions in the Main 21, the ruling echelon 
of the street gang. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
continue with remarks on recent charges 
of murder and vicious lawlessness made 
against members of the Black P Stone 
Nation, who still have their headquar- 
ters in Reverend Fry’s church, and who 
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proclaim their power and arrogance in 
the streets with their rallying cry “Stones 
run it.” 

An example of the violence which has 
been the hallmark of the Blackstone 
Rangers was given to our subcommittee 
on August 4, 1970, when the subcommit- 
tee heard, at their request, two ministers 
from Ranger territory in Chicago. The 
two clergymen were Rev. Curtis E. Bur- 
rell, pastor of the Woodlawn Mennonite 
Church and Rev. John Barber, president 
of an organization called “Black Men 
Moving.” They claimed that they have 
been attempting to change conditions in 
their community by fostering and spon- 
soring programs of self-development and 
self-improvement. They testified that the 
Black P Stone Nation asserted its power 
in opposition to their programs, sought 
to take them over, and then resorted to 
vandalism, firebombing of churches and 
program offices, and to shooting into the 
church and into the home of Rev. Cur- 
tis E. Burrell. Mr. Burrell’s church was 
burned. He told the subcommittee that 
he hoped to get the support of respon- 
sible persons in the community to com- 
bat the power of the street gangs, but 
that thus far the backing he sought had 
not been forthcoming. People in his com- 
munity apparently are afraid to oppose 
the young hoodlums in the streets. 

On August 13, 1970, in an alley behind 
the Southmoor Hotel, abandoned by its 
owners and taken over by the Black P 
Stone Nation gang, a patrol car of Chi- 
cago’s gang intelligence unit was am- 
bushed by unseen gunmen. Detective 
James A. Alfano, Jr., was severely 
wounded, and required transfusions of 
120 pints of blood. Detective Alfano died 
on August 16, the fourth police officer to 
become a victim of sniper fire in Chicago 
during the summer of 1970. 

On September 3, 1970, seven members 
of the Black P Stone Nation were in- 
dicted by the Cook County grand jury for 
the murder of Detective Alfano and for 
conspiracy to murder police officers. Four 
of the seven Rangers indicted were iden- 
tified by the Chicago police—as they had 
been in the subcommittee’s hearings— 
as members of the “Main 21,” the ruling 
body of the Blackstone Rangers. One of 
the men indicted was arrested in the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news story from the Chicago 
Tribune for September 4, 1970, giving an 
account of the indictment of the seven 
men for this brutal assassination, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Seven STONES Are INDICTED FOR Cop’s 
MurRDER—CONSPIRACY ALSO CHARGED 
(By Edward Lee) 

Seven members of the Black P Stone Na- 
tion, a coalition of street gangs dominated 
by the Blackstone Rangers, were indicted by 
the County Grand Jury yesterday for the 
murder of Detective James A. Alfano Jr. 

The Grand Jury also indicted the seven for 
conspiracy to murder unnamed Chicago po- 
lice officers. State’s Atty. Edward V. Hanra- 
han said the indictments mark the first time 


the conspiracy concept has been applied in a 
major street gang crime. 
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“These indictments reveal a plan by the 
Blackstone Rangers to kill Chicago police 
Officers. That kind of conduct is so savage 
and so inhumane as to be almost unbelieva- 
ble,” Hanrahan said. 


CALLED RANGER LEADERS 


Four of those indicted are said by police 
to be members of the Main 21, top leadership 
of the Blackstone Rangers. 

They are LaMar [Bop Daddy] Bell, 26, of 
6516 S. Blackstone, Av.; Charles Edward 
Bey, 24, of 6246 S. Dorchester Av.; Lee T. 
Jackson, 26, of 6528 S. Kimbark Av., and 
William Troope, 19, of 3756 S. Michigan Av. 

The others are Tony Maurice Carter, 17, of 
1532 E. 65th St.; Dennis Griffin, 21, of 6806 
S. Ridgeland Ave.; and Elton Wicks, 23, of 
4534 S. Drexel Av. 

Bell was arrested Tuesday in his home. 
Griffin was arrested last Saturday night in 
the Ist Presbyterian Church, 6400 S. Kim- 
bark Av., and Wicks was picked up early 
Sunday in the home of Bey’s sister, Buena 
Bey, at 6806 S. Dante Ave, All three are held 
in the County Jail. 

Bey, Jackson, Troope and Carter, all 
charged previously with conspiracy to mur- 
der ‘Alfano, were freed on bail pending a 
court hearing and are now sought by police 
on murder warrants. 

Alfano, 30, a member of the police Gang 
Intelligence Unit, was mortally wounded the 
night of Aug. 13 in what police charge was 
an ambush in a darkened alley on the south 
side of the closed Southmoor Hotel, 6646 S. 
Stony Island Av. The hotel had been taken 
over by the Black P Stone Nation as its head- 
quarters until the group was ousted by court 
order early in August. 

Alfano was in the rear seat of an un- 
marked police car in the alley. Two other 
detectives were in the front seat. The driver 
was using the car to try to push aside a 
chair in the alley. As a volley of shots came 
from behind the car, a bullet went thru 
the trunk of the car and shattered Alfano’s 
liver. 

Another policeman was wounded that 
night as sniping at police broke out in sev- 
eral locations not far from the boarded-up 
hotel. Police said four youths arrested for 
breaking lights on the elevated tracks before 
the shooting began reported Jeff Fort, head 
of the Black P Stone Nation, has ordered the 
area to be darkened. 

FIVE HUNDRED OFFER BLOOD 

Alfano died Aug. 16. More than 200 pints 
of blood were donated by policemen and citi- 
zens for the wounded man, and 300 donors 
were standing by at the time of his death. 

Hanrahan contrasted the number of blood 
donors to the lack of persons who yolun- 
teered information about the street gang 
and the shooting. “The only decent thing” 
for residents of the hotel area to do, he said, 
was to tell police what they know. 

“Figures show that the most potential vic- 
tim of street gang violence is the black per- 
son,” Hanrahan said. In 1969, when there 
were 693 gang-related shootings of persons 
under 21 in Chicago, 620 of the victims were 
black, as were 60 of the 68 persons killed, he 
said. In the first 7% months of this year, 
he said, there have been 384 shootings and 
44 deaths of persons under 21. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. An editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune of August 15, 1970, 
entitled “Guerrilla Warfare in Chicago,” 
stresses the point I made earlier about 
the attacks upon Reverend Burrell and 
his church. It says: 

Wherever it occurs, guerrilla warfare is al- 
most impossible to suppress so long as the 
populace protects the guerrillas. The black 
gangs of the South and West Sides no doubt 
are feared and despised by most of the resi- 
dents of those areas, but so far there has 
been little cooperation with the police to 
check gang activity. 
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The editorial also condemns appease- 
ment of hoodlums: 

The appeasement theory has been tried 
for years and has been a dismal failure, in 
spite of subsidies from the federal govern- 
ment and support from sentimental white 
liberals. A gang leader still calls press con- 
ferences (the editorial refers to press con- 
ferences held by Jeff Fort in the First Presby- 
terian Church) and is given much promi- 
nence by television stations, as if he deserved 
respect. It is time to start recognizing that 
the members of street gangs include some 
vicious killers. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Aug. 15, 1970] 
GUERRILLA WARFARE IN CHICAGO 

Another policeman has been shot and 
critically wounded as he tried to do his duty 
as a protector of lives and property. The 
victim, Detective James A. Alfano, was am- 
bushed as he and two other members of the 
gang intelligence unit rode in an unmarked 
squad car. The scene of the shooting was 
near the Southmoor Hotel, which the police 
Say has been taken over by black gangsters. 

The outrage was the second of its kind in 
less than a month, On July 17 two policemen 
were murdered by snipers firing from the 
Cabrini-Green housing project on the Near 
North Side. 

Let's face it: Parts of Chicago are in a state 
of guerrilla warfare. The police have not been 
the only victims; dozens of black youths have 
been killed by the black terrorists. 

In a totalitarian state guerrilla warfare 
could be stopped by systematic searches and 
seizures, followed by wholesale imprison- 
ment without trial. The Chicago police are 
operating in a free society where every citi- 
zen is entitled to protection from arbitrary 
actions by the police. 

At the same time the Chicago police are 
required to patrol the streets, to answer calls 
for help, and to arrest lawbreakers. They can’t 
let the guerrillas take control of whole neigh- 
borhoods. 

Wherever it occurs, guerrilla warfare is al- 
most impossible to suppress so long as the 
populace protects the guerrillas. The black 
gangs of the South and West Sides no doubt 
are feared and despised by most of the resi- 
dents of those areas, but so far there has 
been little cooperation with the police to 
check gang activity. 

Recently a respected Negro minister, the 
Rev. Curtis E. Burrell, denounced the gangs 
and his church was burned and shots were 
fired into his home. Few other leaders of the 
community have rallied to his support. Some 
of them still seem to believe It is necessary 
to appease the gangs to attain peace. 

The appeasement theory has been tried for 
years and has been a dismal failure in spite 
of subsidies from the federal government and 
support from sentimental white liberals. A 
gang leader still calls press conferences and 
is given much prominence by television sta- 
tions, as if he deserved respect. It is time to 
start recognizing that the members of street 
gangs include some vicious killers. 

After the murder of the two policemen at 
Cabrini-Green the department as a whole be- 
haved with admirable. restraint. The hun- 
dreds of policemen summoned after the most 
recent series of sniper attacks again were 
cool and competent. It is reported that not a 
single shot was fired by the police, in spite 
of the terrible provocation. 

The law-abiding citizens of Chicago need 
help and protection from the guerrillas. The 
police need help and protection. We hope 
they can get it without the necessity for 
measures of repression. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. On August 25, 1970, 
an ex-marine named Charles Reede was 
literally executed in a Blackstone Ran- 
ger gang hangout. Evidence at the scene 
indicated that the man was forced to 
kneel before a semicircle of 30 or more 
gang members and then three bullets 
were fired into the back of his head. 
Three members of the Black P Stone Na- 
tion have been arrested and charged with 
murder, which took place in a former 
church turned over by the pastor to af- 
filiates of the Blackstone Rangers. 

On August 31, 1970, two self-pro- 
claimed members of the Black P Stone 
Nation were arrested in the act of at- 
tempting to extort $100 per month from 
a business firm “for protection against 
fire, or harassment against employees or 
customers.” Police of the gang intelli- 
gence unit said that extortion on Chi- 
cago’s South Side is widespread, al- 
though generally businessmen are afraid 
to report it to police. In our hearings, 
George Rose described extortion as a 
regular source of income to the Black- 
stone Rangers. 

Mr. President, all of the details I have 
reported in these remarks have been ver- 
ified by the gang intelligence unit of 
the Chicago Police Department, as has 
been the following information which I 
believe might be of interest to the Chi- 
cago Presbytery, although that organiza- 
tion presumably already has all the sor- 
did details, and to the editors of the 
Arkansas Gazette, who asked editorially 
on September 29, 1969: 

Is there any stouter defender against the 
distant or non-existent threat than John 


Little McClellan, the senior senator from 
Arkansas? 


On Sunday, August 30, 1970, the gang 
intelligence unit of the Chicago Police 
Department, with a warrant for the ar- 
rest of one of the men who have been 
indicted in the murder of Detective Al- 
fano, raided the First Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago. What did they find? 

They found a Blackstone Ranger party 
in progress, and as a result of what they 
saw, they arrested the supervisor of the 
party, a student of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, and charged him with 
being “the keeper of a disorderly house.” 
They arrested 26 youths ranging in age 
from 16 to 20 and charged them with 
being “patrons of a disorderly house.” 

The police found in the church three 
bags of marihuana, a quantity of whisky 
and beer, and several boxes of assorted 
rifle and shotgun ammunition. They also 
seized the barrel of a sawed-off shot- 
gun—by Federal law a contraband 
weapon. They found a dice table with a 
professional type green felt cover. In 
an upstairs room in the church, they dis- 
covered a 16-year-old boy in a drunken 
stupor. 

The Reverend Mr. Fry was reportedly 
out of Chicago at the time of the raid. 
However, his assistant, Rey. Harold 
Walker, appeared during the raid and 
told the police that the church had an 
agreement with the Blackstone Rangers 
that permitted them to use the church 
for meetings and social functions. Mr. 
Walker also said that the agreement 
included a pact between the group and 
church officials that the gang’s activities 
on the building’s upper floors would not 
be supervised. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news article from the Chicago 
Tribune of September 1, 1970, describing 
the raid on Mr. Fry’s church, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


POLICE ARREST 27 IN RAID ON FRY’S CHURCH— 
POLICE NAB SEMINARY AIDE, SEIZE AMMO 
(By William Jones) 

Twenty-six young people have been 
charged with being inmates of a disorderly 
house and an employe of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary is accused of being the 
keeper of the house after a raid on a church 
in which police seized rifle and shotgun 
ammunition, liquor and marijuana. 

The church, the First Presbyterian Church, 
6400 S. Kimbark Av., is often used for press 
conferences and as a meeting place by the 
Black P Stone Nation street gang. Sgt. Fred 
O'Reilly of the Gang Intelligence Unit said 
Jeff Fort and Edward Bey, both gang lead- 
ers, were in the church at the time of the 
raid early Sunday but were not charged. 
Bey is accused of conspiracy to commit 
murder in the Aug. 13 sniper shooting of 
Detective James A. Alfano. 


SUPERVISING THE PARTY 


Peter Rekdahl, 25, who told police he was 
supervising the party as a representative of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, was 
ordered to appear Sept. 15 in Boys Court, 
charged with being the keeper of a disorderly 
house. 

O'Reilly said the young people seized in 
the raid range in age from 16 to 20. He said 
one 16-year-old was in a stupor in an up- 
stairs room when police entered the church 
with a warrant for the arrest of a gang mem- 
ber. O'Reilly said police seized three bags of 
marijuana, liquor and several boxes of shot- 
gun and .30 caliber rifle ammunition. He said 
police also removed the green felt from a 15 
by 4 foot dice table. 

The church and its pastor, the Rev. John 
Pry, were the target of a 1968 Senate com- 
mittee hearing in which a series of witnesses 
charged that the Stones, then known as the 
Blackstone Rangers, used the church as a 
weapons arsenal and narcotics clearing house. 
The Rev. Mr. Fry denied the charges and 
later was given a vote of confidence by the 
Presbyterian church. 

AIDE APPEARS DURING RAID 

The Rev. Mr. Fry has been reportedly out 
of town in recent weeks, but police said the 
Rev. Harold Walker, assistant pastor, ap- 
peared at the church during the raid. O'Reilly 
said he showed the Rev. Mr. Walker the con- 
traband seized by police and the pastor said 
the church had an agreement with the gang 
that it could use the church for meetings and 
social functions. 

O'Reilly said the Rev. Mr. Walker told 
police this agreement included a pact be- 
tween the gang and church Officials that the 
gang’s activities on the building’s upper 
floors would not be supervised. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have another newspaper editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune. This expres- 
sion of opinion, it will be noted, differs 
considerably from the Arkansas Gazette 
editorial which I submitted earlier in my 
remarks. It expresses the indignation and 
outrage that I am sure many hundreds 
of thousands of Chicago’s law-abiding 
and peaceful citizens, of all races and 
creeds, must feel when they read again 
of the continuing desecration of the First 
Presbyterian Church by this youth gang 
of criminals—the Black P Stone Nation. 
It is from the Chicago Tribune of Sep- 
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tember 3, 1970, and it bears the title: 
“Business as Usual at the Same Old 
Stand.” 

The editorial summarizes the facts 
about the raid on Mr. Fry’s church which 
I have stated, and continues thus: 

Nice goings-on in a church, wouldn’t you 
Say? Yet this is just a rerun of charges lodged 
in 1968 against the Reverend Mr. Fry’s role 
as patron and apologist for the black gang. 
Testimony heard at that time by the Senate 
Permanent Investigations Subcommittee was 
that the church was used as a gang arsenal, 
that marijuana parties were held there, that 
ammunition purchased with gang funds was 
produced in the minister's presence, and that 
girls emerged from the church in a drunken 
and drugged condition. 


The editorial also relates the denials of 
these matters by Reverend Fry and his 
later absolution of guilt by the governing 
body of his church. 

As will be noted, the editorial con- 
cludes: 


Despite this sordid history, the Reverend 
Mr. Fry’s pet street mob is still doing busi- 
ness at its old stand—his church—and we 
suppose the Chicago Presbytery will be horri- 
fied that it is identified in police and court 
records as a disorderly house. 


I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 3, 1970] 
BUSINESS AS USUAL AT THE SAME OLD STAND 


The Rev. John Fry's First Presbyterian 
Church, 6400 Kimback Av., is back in the 
news again in a repetition of the notoriety it 
gained in 1968 as a hangout and haven of 
the Blackstone Rangers street gang, now 
known as the Black P Stone Nation. The 
place was raided by the Police Gang Intelli- 
gence Unit, and 26 members of the gang were 
arrested as inmates of a disorderly house. 
Peter Rekdahl, who said he represented the 
Chicago Theological Seminary as a kind of 
chaperon, was charged with being the keeper 
of a disorderly house, 

Police seized three bags of marijuana, 
liquor and several boxes of .30 caliber rifle 
ammunition and shotgun shells. The green 
felt cover of a dice table was confiscated. A 
16-year-old was found in an upstairs room in 
a stupor. 

Nice goings-on in a church, wouldn't you 
say? Yet this is just a rerun of charges lodged 
in 1968 against the Rev. Mr. Fry's role as 
patron and apologist for the black gang. 
Testimony heard at this time by the Senate 
Permanent Investigations Subcommittee was 
that the church was used as a gang arsenal, 
that marijuana parties were held there, that 
ammunition purchased with gang funds was 
produced in the minister’s presence, and that 
girls emerged from the church in a drunken 
and drugged condition. 

These allegations were hotly denied by the 
Rev. Mr. Fry, and he was twice absolved of 
wrongdoing by the Chicago Presbytery, gov- 
erning body of the city’s United Presbyterian 
Churches. It said in a resolution, “We realize 
he is offering a creative and courageous ap- 
proach to extremely difficult urban problems 
and that he is performing these services in 
the name of Jesus Christ.” 

The Senate investigation found that the 
Rangers and another street gang were sub- 
sidized by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity to the tune of $927,000, supposedly to 
teach high school dropouts reading and 
arithmetic. Gang leaders installed as teach- 
ers were almost illiterate but collected sal- 
aries of from $3,840 to $6,500 a year. They 
recruited children out of public schools and 
collected a federal “commission” on each of 
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them, tho all but a handful were absentees. 
Checks issued to the “students” were en- 
dorsed and cashed by the gang leaders. 

The director of the OEO said after the 
program was shut down that it was a valu- 
able failure because it showed the govern- 
ment how not to do things. Altho the De- 
partment of Justice was given the conflicting 
statements of the Rev. Mr. Fry and his ac- 
cusers, with a view toward lodging prosecu- 
tions for perjury, no action was ever taken, 
nor were the gang leaders ever indicted for 
fraud and forgery. 

Despite this sordid history, the Rev. Mr. 
Fry's pet street mob is still doing busi- 
ness at its old stand—his church—and we 
suppose the Chicago Presbytery will be hor- 
rified that it is identified in police and court 
records as a disorderly house. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
maybe the Reverend Mr. Fry and others 
associated with him will again be “cleared 
finally by his own church,” and maybe 
a further attempt will be made to crit- 
icize and ridicule me as the “defender 
against the distant or nonexistent 
threat.” Be that as it may, I believe 
that the lawlessness and moral de- 
cay that pervade our land today are 
a threat and a growing menace to 
the sustaining of law and order and 
to our civilized society. I believe this 
threat and the danger it poses are 
typified and well illustrated by the de- 
plorable conditions that exist on the 
streets in those sections of Chicago where 
these criminal gangs operate. In those 
sections of Chicago, police officers in the 
course of routine patrol are murdered— 
shot in the back. Persons are literally 
executed by lawless gangs. Violent as- 
saults, coercion, extortion, and black- 
mail are daily committed on citizens and 
lawful business interests. In these areas 
of the city almost every crime named 
in the statutes is committed in the name 
of the Black P Stone Nation, whose hood- 
lum members shout that they are the 
rulers, and call themselves the “Almighty 
Stones.” 

Mr. President, the conditions of van- 
dalism, murder, and terrorism, and all 
kinds of lawlessness that prevail in the 
South Side and West Side of Chicago and 
in some other cities and sections of our 
country which the Senate Subcommittee 
has exposed are, to me, not a mere “dis- 
tant or nonexistent threat.” The multi- 
tude of helpless and suffering victims of 
crimes of violence and terror perpe- 
trated by criminal street gangs negate 
and refute absolutely the false and de- 
ceitful charge that such a threat from 
these elements in our society is either 
“distant or nonexistent.” 


ORDER FOR PRINTING OF ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES OF PART 24 OF 
HEARINGS BEFORE PERMANENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INVESTIGA- 
TIONS, ENTITLED “RIOTS, CIVIL 
AND CRIMINAL DISORDERS” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated. 

The resolution (S. Res. 461), was read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations two thousand additional copies of 
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Part 24 of the hearings before its Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations during the 
Ninety-first Congress, second session, enti- 
tled “Riots, Civil and Criminal Disorders,” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, let the record show that this mat- 
ter has been cleared with the other side. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. I was going to 
state that I have consulted with the ma- 
jority and representatives of the minor- 
ity and I know of no objection to adop- 
tion of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 46i) was considered and 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 1) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to the 
election of the President and the Vice 
President. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
Senate’s decision on electoral reform will 
have far-reaching implications for our 
entire political system. We face this 
momentous decision, moreover, at a time 
when the political and social chemistry 
of America is already in ferment. 

Nothing we decide here will stop the 
ferment. But we can aggravate it—in- 
crease the uncertainty—add new de- 
stabilizing factors—by a wrong deci- 
sion, Or, by choosing well, we can help 
harness that ferment to the building of 
a stronger, more representative democ- 
racy. 

Whatever institution we substitute for 
our present electoral college process 
should do two things, in my view: 

First, it should foster the nomination, 
and insure the election, of candidates 
whose background and beliefs would 
enable them to serve effectively as the 
President of all Americans. 

Second, any new electoral system 
should operate with & minimum of de- 
lay, confusion, and uncertainty. The 
vote count on election night should tell 
the story. I do not believe we can afford, 
by design or inadvertence, to establish 
an electoral system which could leave 
the presidential election in doubt for 
weeks or months after the popular vote 
has been cast. 

These two principles of electoral re- 
form—majoritarianism and decisive- 
ness—are simple enough in concept; but 
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as all who have followed this debate are 
aware, the business of institutionalizing 
them is complex. 

As my colleagues know, I cosponsored 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 at the begin- 
ning of this Congress, and I have noth- 
ing but the highest regard for the dedi- 
cation and diligence with which Senator 
BAYH has advanced this direct election 
proposal. As my colleagues also know, 
however, I have during the past year 
developed grave doubts about the suit- 
ability and indeed the viability of the 
electoral institution proposed in this 
direct election proposal. I have come to 
believe that it would aggravate the un- 
certainties of the times which engen- 
dered it, rather than stilling them— 
that it would foster more extremism 
rather than less—that it would produce 
more fragmentation and polarization in 
our political life rather than consensus. 

I have come to believe that Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 would be antima- 
joritarian in effect at a time when the 
United States can hope to find its foot- 
me only in majoritarian, consensus pol- 
itics. 

In and of itself, the 40 percent lower 
limit.on the number of popular votes 
required to legitimate a President's elec- 
tion could permit the election of a Pres- 
ident who was not favored by 60 percent 
of the voters. 

The runoff election, which would be 
triggered if no candidate received over 
40 percent of the popular vote, would 
at best produce an artificial mathemat- 
ical majority—resulting in a President 
whose margin of victory would be com- 
prised of the votes of millions of Ameri- 
cans who initially viewed him as a sec- 
ond, third, or fourth choice candidate. 

The essence of my concern, however, 
is that Senate Joint Resolution 1 could 
well lead to a proliferation of presiden- 
tial parties and candidates and result in 
a fragmentation of the electorate. 

Candidates with substantial national 
followings—the Ronald Reagans and 
Gene McCarthys of our political con- 
stellation—would be encouraged to run 
in the general election in hopes of getting 
a second shot at the Presidency in a 
runoff after some of the opposition had 
been eliminated. In addition, special in- 
terest parties would run candidates to 
gain publicity and support for their pa- 
rochial causes. They would seek enough 
votes to create an opportunity for bar- 
gaining, either in a runoff election or 
immediately before the initial election, 
when surveys indicated the closeness of 
the yote between the two major party 
candidates or the uncertainty that either 
of these candidates would obtain 40 per- 
cent of the popular vote. 

In a multiple-candidacy situation, 
moreover, the realities of electioneering 
could put consensus candidates at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage vis-a-vis single-issue 
candidates. Each faction in the electo- 
rate would tend to unite behind the one 
who most vigorously expressed its pa- 
rochial views. Support for middle-of- 
the-roaders on the first ballot would 
consequently dry up, perhaps to a point 
where they would be excluded from the 
runoff. A runoff election between can- 
didates, for example, such as Ronald 
Reagan and Eugene McCarthy could 
easily have happened in 1968 under Sen- 
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ate Joint Resolution 1, and would not, 
in my judgment, have produced a con- 
sensus President with enough real sup- 
port to govern this country effectively. 

At a time when the two-party system 
no longer seems to provide adequate um- 
brellas for the conflicting interests of our 
society, it is tempting simply to say, 
“Let all compete and let the best man 
win”—to substitute head-on confronta- 
tion for the admittedly imperfect con- 
sensus-building process that we have 
known in the past. I for one cannot ac- 
cept this proposition. 

In addition to threatening antimajori- 
tarian consequences, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, as now written, fails to meet my 
second criterion for electoral reform. 

This resolution would not lead to an 
electoral process which would operate 
with a minimum of delay, confusion, and 
uncertainty. The runoff would entail 
serious delay. In addition, I am con- 
vinced that no electoral system which 
requires a national vote count as the sole 
election standard can work without na- 
tional election laws and national stand- 
ards of procedure governing everything 
from placement on the ballot to the final 
count, recount, and certification of the 
results. Senate Joint Resolution 1 does 
not include such national provisions— 
and without them, its simple direct elec- 
tion format is not acceptable. 

In an effort to deal with certain of 
these objections to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 and to devise an electoral process 
which would better fit with this coun- 
try’s history, the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE) and I introduced Senate 
Joint Resolution 181, the federal system 
plan, in March 1970. I ask unanimous 
consent that the remarks I made upon 
introducing the federal system plan, a 
text of Senate Joint Resolution 181, a 
background memorandum analyzing the 
plan in detail, and a text of the remarks 
made by my cosponsor, Senator DOLE, 
be placed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. In an effort to sum- 
marize and explain this new plan, I 
wrote an article for the ABA Journal 
of June 1970, entitled “Direct Election 
vs. Vox Populi.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, as well as a col- 
lection of editorials, both pro and con, on 
the Federal system plan, be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. The Federal system 
plan would work as follows: 

First. A President would be elected if 
he, first, won a plurality of the national 
vote, and, second, won either pluralities 
in more than 50 percent of the States 
and the District of Columbia, or plurali- 
ties in States with 50 percent of the voters 
in the election. The latter would be called 
the “50-percent rule.” 

Second. If no candidate qualified un- 
der these standards, the election would 
be decided by electoral votes, with each 
State having the same number that it 
has today. Each candidate would auto- 
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matically receive the electoral votes of 
the States he won, thus avoiding the 
faithless elector. A candidate who won a 
majority of the electoral votes would be 
elected President. 

Third. In the unlikely event that no 
candidate received a majority of the 
electoral votes, the electoral votes of 
States that went for third-party candi- 
dates would be divided between the two 
leading national candidates in propor- 
tion to their share of the votes in those 
States. This automatic redistribution, 
should it ever occur, would avoid the 
dangers of horse trading—and the con- 
comitant danger to the separation of 
powers—that would occur if Congress 
were to be the court of last resort. 

The Federal system plan is now before 
the Senate as amendment No. 884 in 
the form of a substitute to Senate Joint 
Resolution 1. It contains one important 
modification which was suggested by the 
Washington Post, and which is also be- 
fore us in the form of Senator Easr- 
LAND’s amendment No. 885—namely, 
that any candidate winning over 50 per- 
cent of the popular vote would be 
elected without any other qualification. 

I ask unanimous consent that amend- 
ment No. 884, which is the updated and 
amended version of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 181, be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. The detailed ration- 
ale for the federal system plan has been 
spelled out elsewhere, along with an 
analysis of the effect it would have had 
on past elections and the way in which 
it would function in hypothetical situa- 
tions which we can now anticipate. Let 
me say only that the main thrust of the 
50-percent rule—a thrust which is 
strengthened, I believe, by the addition 
of the Washington Post 50-percent 
amendment—is to insure the elections of 
Presidents with a broad popular man- 
date. 

As for the third-party problem, the 
real key to eliminating third-party frag- 
mentation in a presidential election sys- 
tem is to persuade the voter that he is 
wasting his power to choose the next 
President if he votes for the candidate 
of a special interest party. The federal 
system plan achieves this result by pro- 
viding that if the popular vote winner 
has not satisfied the “50-percent rule,” 
then the President will be selected on 
the basis of the vote outcome broken 
down on a State-by-State basis, where 
the votes of splinter candidates lose their 
effect. Virtually all third parties that did 
not have a broad national base—such as 
the Bull Moose Party had in 1912—would 
be discouraged from entering candi- 
dates. 

It is still my belief that the federal 
system plan, as amended by the 50- 
percent popular vote rule, provides a 
superior mechanism to Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 for electing our Presidents. 
Were the federal system plan to be ac- 
ceptable to this body at the present time, 
I would also propose that it be supple- 
mented by the Griffin amendment (No. 
878) to Senate Joint Resolution 1—an 
amendment which provides for Federal 
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voting and counting standards. For, 
although vote count under the federal 
system plan would not be as vulnerable 
to confusion and fraud as under a simple 
direct election plan, any system requiring 
a nationwide vote tally does contain at 
least a possibility for irregularities which 
would be substantially mitigated under 
the Griffin amendment. 

I am aware that the federal system 
plan has little chance of acceptance by 
this body at the present time. To some it 
is simply too complex. To others it leaves 
open the possibility that the plurality 
winner might fail to become President 
under the fallback procedure which 
brings an automatic electoral college into 
play. I understand and accept these dis- 
agreements with the federal system plan, 
although I do not agree with them. 

But if the federal system plan itself 
will not presently be adopted, I think it 
has helped focus debate on the weak- 
nesses in Senate Joint Resolution 1. More 
important, I think that it has helped 
germinate a new consensus in this body 
regarding the elements of an acceptable 
electoral institution—a consensus which 
awaits a vehicle. 

I think most of us now believe that 
any revised presidential election process 
must be majoritarian in design if it is to 
legitimate our Chief Executives. If a 
candidate achieves a clear majority, most 
of us seem to feel that he has fulfilled the 
prime qualification for election. But if 
he has only a plurality, then that plu- 
rality must be translated, through an 
agreed-upon mechanism, into a political 
majority of some kind. This is the func- 
tion now performed by the electoral col- 
lege. The District plan contains a similar 
mechanism. The two 50-percent criteria 
at the heart of the federal system plan 
are similarly designed to induce a ma- 
joritarian result. The majoritarian prin- 
ciple is implicit even in the concept of a 
two-man runoff, although it is impaired 
for the reasons I have stated previously. 

I think we are also near agreement 
that the electoral mechanism must not 
give victory to a candidate who has lost 
the popular vote. The consensus seems 
to be that the election should be decided 
in a joint session of Congress if the 
plurality winner cannot legitimatize his 
victory according to a majoritarian prin- 
ciple. Further, there seems to be agree- 
ment that the joint session must choose 
between the two top votegetters only. 

Finally, I think that we must even- 
tually reach the logical conclusion that 
any system which depends upon a na- 
tional popular vote cannot be adopted 
without the certainty that it will be run 
under national standards. 

Starting from these propositions, I 
have attempted to devise an amendment 
(No. 887) which may serve as a mecha- 
nism for coalescing these elements of 
consensus. I ask unanimous consent that 
amendment No. 887 be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. It is an amendment 
which. is majoritarian in design. It is an 
amendment which attempts to minimize 
confusion and uncertainty in the election 
process itself. And it is an amendment 
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which would discourage third parties 

representing only sectional or ideological 

interests. Finally, it is an amendment 

which would deny the Presidency to a 

popular vote winner who lacks majori- 

tarian support only if that were the will 
of Congress. 

This amendment would work as 
follows: 

First. Any candidate who won over 
50 percent of the total national vote 
would be elected. 

Second. If no candidate had a clear 
majority, the plurality winner would be 
elected if he also won— 

Over 50 percent of an automatic elec- 
toral vote, or 

Over 50 percent of the States, or, 

Over 50 percent of the congressional 
districts, or 

States with more than 50 percent of 
the voters. 

Third. If the plurality winner did not 
qualify under any of these majoritarian 
standards, the election would be decided 
in a joint session of Congress. 

It is composed of sections of the Bayh 
proposal, the Griffin-Tydings amend- 
ment (No. 711), the Brooke proposal, 
Senator EAsTLAND’s amendment (No. 
885) requiring a 50-percent popular vote 
for victory, Senator GRIFFIN’s amend- 
ment requiring that Congress establish 
national election procedures (No. 878), 
and the federal system plan (No. 884). 

This is more than a mechanical com- 
posite of the amendments before us. It is 
an effort to come to grips with the very 
difficult matter of creating a system 
which produces Presidents who have 
widespread national support on a truly 
majoritarian basis. 

I ask the Members of the Senate to 
consider this amendment carefully. We 
are all concerned about the future of 
the electoral process. But we do little 
service to this country either by passing 
a constitutional amendment which is it- 
self divisive or by doing nothing because 
reasonable compromises are rejected. 

I, for one, would prefer that this body 
speak with almost one voice and send an 
amendment to the States which can 
satisfy not just two-thirds of us, but 
perhaps three-fourths or four-fifths of 
us. Let us remember that if we wish the 
States to enact an electoral reform 
amendment rapidly, we must provide 
them with an amendment which at least 
three-fourths of them will find accept- 
able. It is my hope that the amendment 
which I just now discussed will not only 
draw support of a consensus in Congress, 
but will also produce the necessary con- 
sensus of support in the 50 States. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 5, 
1970] 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 181—INTRODUC- 
TION OF A JOINT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
Process REFORM 
Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, one of the 

most urgent challenges before the 91st Con- 

gress is to reform the presidential election 
process. 

During the 1968 election, doubts that had 
accumulated over the years about the ade- 
quacy of the electoral college were trans- 
formed into very real fears—fears that a 
President might be elected who had not re- 


ceived a plurality of votes, fears of a deal 
for votes within the electoral college, fears of 
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an election thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Of all the legislative work before us now, 
none is of greater importance than finding a 
new and better electoral process which will 
measure up to the intent of our democratic 
Constitution and at the same time give new 
stability and durability to our governmental 
institutions. 

Under the leadership of the distinguished 
junior Senator from Indiana, (Mr. BAYH), 
this Congress has responded to the demon- 
strated need and growing demand for elec- 
toral reform. On September 18, 1969, the 
House of Representatives took the historic 
step of approving a constitutional amend- 
ment to abolish the electoral college and re- 
place it with the direct election of the Presi- 
dent. Hearings have been held before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee on that amendment and the Judiciary 
Committee will soon begin its own consider- 
ation of the best method of changing the 
presidential election process. 

Of the four major alternatives that have 
been advanced in the Congress—the district 
plan, the proportional plan, the automatic 
electoral college plan, and the direct elec- 
tion plan—the latter has seemed to me to be 
preferable. It is the only option which re- 
spects the principle of popular sovereignty 
and adheres to the general proposition that 
the President of the people should be the 
choice of those people. Therefore I have co- 
sponsored and supported Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1—the direct-election plan intro- 
duced by Senator Baym in this body and 
enacted in substance by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

In recent months, however, a number of 
troubling problems have been raised about 
possible consequences of the proposed direct 
election plan—questions that I believe can- 
not be ignored. 

First, under the direct election plan it 
would be possible that a candidate could be 
elected President who lacked a broad base of 
support throughout the country. For ex- 
ample, in a multiparty race, the victorious 
candidate could receive 40.1 percent of the 
popular vote without being the popular 
choice of the voters in any State. Or a can- 
didate in a two-way race could lose the con- 
test in most of the 50 States and the District 
of Columbia by a close margin and yet be 
elected President by piling up a substantial 
margin in only one or two States. 

Would either of these results be any more 
acceptable to the American public than the 
election, under our present system, of a 
candidate who had won in the electoral col- 
lege but had lost the popular vote? I doubt 
it. In my judgment, a President of the 
United States who hopes to govern effec- 
tively must be able to demonstrate not only 
that he has a plurality in the popular vote, 
but also that he has widespread support 
throughout the entire country. 

Second, the runoff which is a necessary 
ingredient of the direct-election plan would, 
I believe, lead inevitably to the proliferation 
of political parties. These parties would not 
necessarily be national or even regional par- 
ties. They would probably be ideological 
parties formed around a particular issue or 
based on a “personality cult” centered on a 
particular individual. And if these parties 
were formed it does not require much imag- 
ination to foresee the kind of bargaining for 
endorsements, withdrawals and votes that 
could occur, both prior to a close election 
and between an election and a runoff. 

Why should people not “vote their con- 
science” in a first election when the system 
will probably permit them a later opportu- 
nity to vote for a so-called compromise 
choice? Why should blacks, or farmers, or 
doctors, or conservationists, or feminists 
bother to compromise within the two-party 
context when their most direct route to in- 
fluence would appear to be through running 
candidates who can toss presidential elec- 
tions into a runoff situation? 
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I, for one, am concerned about these pos- 
sibilities. In my judgment, the well-being 
of this country would suffer if its presiden- 
tial elections were marked by a multitude of 
splinter parties, each appealing for votes on 
particular questions. Our political system 
would become factionalized, with numerous 
groups taking uncompromising stands and 
rejecting the realistic compromises which 
are so essential in a democratic society. At 
a time when the tendencies toward political 
fragmentation and ideological division are 
all too evident in this country, we must 
view with the gravest concern any change 
in eur electoral processes that may aid and 
accelerate these tendencies. 

Third, the direct-election plan raises awe- 
some problems relating to vote recounts and 
the possibility that fraud committed in iso- 
lated precincts throughout the United 
States might taint an entire national elec- 
tion. 

Let us remember that there are over 
150,000 polling places in the United States. 
In 1960, the miscounting of a single vote in 
less than half of these polling places could 
have altered the entire election outcome. In 
1968, a change of less than two votes in 
every polling place would have changed the 
outcome. Are we prepared to deal with an 
electoral system in which local decisions as 
to the counting of certain incorrectly 
marked ballots may be the crucial factor in 
determining whether a particular candidate 
has attained 39.9 percent of the popular 
vote or 40.1 percent of the popular vote? 
And are we ready to adopt a presidential 
election system in which the actual out- 
come may not be known for weeks or even 
months, even in the absence of a runoff? 

Today, on behalf of myself and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas (Mr. DoLE), I wish to intro- 
duce an alternative proposal in the form of 
a new joint resolution. 

Our proposal, which we call the “federal 
system plan,” has been developed by a 
Washington attorney, Mr. Myron Curzan, 
in conjunction with my staff, It has been re- 
viewed and approved by several constitution- 
al law scholars who view it as a substantial 
improvement over the proposed direct-elec- 
tion plan. 

The federal system plan embodies the es- 
sential rightness of the one-man, one-vote 
principle, but modifies the direct-election 
plan in an effort to eliminate some of its 
dangers. 

It provides that the popular vote winner 
will be declared President so long as there is 
also a showing that his victory is based upon 
widespread national support. 

It eliminates the need for a runoff, there- 
by removing the paralyzing effect which 
third parties may have under the present 
system and could have under the proposed 
direct election plan. 

It insures that the results of a presi- 
dential election will be known as soon as 
the count is completed, with no period of 
uncertainty and no opportunity for the kind 
of horse-trading that is possible under the 
present system or under the direct election 
plan. 

The federal system plan would operate as 
follows: 

First. A candidate who had won a plurality 
of the total popular vote would be declared 
President if he had also won a plurality in 
States—including the District of Columbia— 
which contain more than 50 percent of all 
voters participating in the election, or a plu- 
rality in more than 50 percent of the States— 
including the District of Columbia. We call 
this second initial qualification the “50 per- 
cent rule.” 

Secondly. If the popular vote winner failed 
to satisfy ome or the other of the 50 per- 
cent rule requirements, then the President 
would be selected on the basis of electoral 
votes. The presidential candidate with the 
most popular votes in a particular State 
would be automatically awarded the State’s 
electoral yote, which would equal the num- 
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ber of Senators and Representatives to which 
that State is entitled in the Congress. The 
District of Columbia would be treated as if 
it had three congressional votes, A candidate 
with a majority of electoral votes would win. 

Third. If no candidate received a major- 
ity of the electoral votes, the federal system 
plan would then eliminate all but the two 
national candidates with the most electoral 
votes and redistribute the electoral votes of 
the others. The electoral votes won by third 
party candidates would be awarded on a 
State-by-State basis to the two national can- 
didates in proportion to their relative share 
of the popular vote in the respective States. 
The candidate receiving a majority of the 
electoral votes following this redistribution 
would be elected President. 

In this proposal, we have attempted better 
to mesh two of the concepts upon which our 
governmental structure is based—the con- 
cepts of popular sovereignty and federalism. 

In my judgment, this proposal adds an es- 
sential ingredient lacking in a simple nation- 
wide popular victory—a legitimating factor. 
It provides the means for insuring that any 
popular vote winner will have the backing of 
the people of both large and small States and 
of States distributed throughout the coun- 
try. No man would be able to attain the Pres- 
idency by merely winning an overwhelming 
popular vote in one or two States, or in a par- 
ticular region. Rather, he would have to 
show that his support is sufficiently broad to 
give him a true mandate to be the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the entire Natior. 

Aside from providing this legitimating fac- 
tor, the federal system plan should have a 
number of other salutary effects: 

It should, I believe, reinforce and 
strengthen the two-party system. For under 
its provisions, the objective of each of the 
major parties would not only be to win 
the national popular vote, but also to win 
in each State. In addition, the power of third 
parties to affect the outcome of an election 
and hence their appeal to the electorate 
would be substantially reduced. 

The significance of swing States would be 
retained and minority groups within those 
States would continue to have power to af- 
fect the result of a presidential race within 
the two-party framework. 

The federal system plan would permit re- 
count and fraud problems to be contained 
and dealt with on the State level. 

The possibility of qualifying by winning 
States with 50 percent of the votes would 
be a new and powerful incentive to get out 
the vote. 

Mr. President, I am aware that the pro- 
posal I am introducing today on behalf of 
myself and the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE) comes late in the debate on electoral 
reform. I am also aware that it is a complete 
proposal and one that must be subjected 
to close scrutiny. I believe, however, that it 
is essential that it be given the most serious 
consideration. The step we are about to 
take in electoral reform is a momentous 
one, and it should not be taken without first 
examining all of the alternatives. 

I ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution embodying the federal system 
plan be printed in the Record at this point. 
I also. ask unanimous consent that a detailed 
memorandum explaining both the federal 
system plan and the problems with which 
it is meant to deal be printed as a supple- 
ment to my remarks and the resolution. I 
send to the desk the joint resolution and 
ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the joint 
resolution and memorandum will be printea 
in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 181) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution to 
provide for the direct popular election of the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States and for the determination of the 
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result of such election introduced by Mr. 
EAGLETON, for himself and Mr. DoLE, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and order- 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
is as follows: 
S.J. Res. 181 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the fol- 
lowing article is proposed as an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
which shall be valid to all intents and pur- 
poses as part of the Constitution when rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States: 


“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1, The people of the several States 
and the District constituting the seat of 
Government of the United States shall vote 
directly for the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. In such elections, each voter shall cast 
a single vote for two persons who shall have 
consented to the joining of their names on 
the ballot for the offices of President and 
Vice President. No persons shall consent to 
their name being joined with that of more 
than one other person. 

“SEC. 2. The voters in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for the 
voters of Members of the Congress from that 
State, except that any State may adopt less 
restrictive residence requirements for voting 
for President and Vice President than for 
Members of Congress and Congress may 
adopt uniform residence and age require- 
ments for voting in such elections. The 
Congress shall prescribe the qualifications 
for voters from the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 3. The persons joined as candidates 
for President and Vice President having the 
greatest number of votes in the election 
shall be declared elected President and Vice 
President if such persons have also obtained 
the greatest number of votes among the 
candidates running for President and Vice 
President in States containing more than 50 
per centum of the total number of voters in 
such election or in more than 50 per centum 
of the States. 

“If the pair of persons joined as candidates 
for President and Vice President who re- 
ceived the greatest number of votes through- 
out the United States failed to obtain the 
greatest number of votes in States contain- 
ing more than 50 per centum of the total 
number of voters in the election or in more 
than 50 per centum of the States, then the 
votes received by each pair of persons joined 
as candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent shall be separated according to the 
States in which they were received and in 
each such State, the pair of persons joined 
as candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent who received the greatest number of 
votes therein shall be automatically credited 
with a number of electoral votes which shall 
be equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which such State is 
entitled in the Congress, and if any pair of 
candidates for President and Vice President 
shall have received a majority of the elec- 
toral votes of all of the States they shall be 
declared elected President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

“If no pair of candidates for President and 
Vice President shall have received a ma- 
jority of these electoral votes, then all but 
the two pairs of such candidates receiving 
the greatest numbers of electoral votes of all 
of the States shall be eliminated, and the 
electoral votes which any of these eliminated 
pairs of candidates received in any State shall 
be credited to the two leading pairs of can- 
didates in proportion to the numbers of 
people who voted for these two pairs of can- 
didates in such State. In making this com- 
putation, fractional numbers less than one 
one-thousandth shall be disregarded. The 
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pair of candidates receiving the greatest 
number of electoral votes after such credit- 
ing of electoral votes shall be declared elected 
President and Vice President. 

“Sec. 4. The days for such elections shall 
be determined by Congress and shall be the 
same throughout the United States. The 
times, places, and manner of holding such 
elections and entitlement to inclusion on 
the ballot shall be prescribed in each State 
by the legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations, The times, places, and manner 
of holding such elections and entitlement to 
inclusion on the ballot shall be prescribed 
by the Congress for such elections in the 
District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 5. The Congress shall prescribe by 
law the time, place, and manner in which the 
results of such elections shall be ascertained 
and declared. 

“Sec. 6. If, at the time fixed for declaring 
the results of such elections, the presiden- 
tial candidate who would have been entitled 
to election as President shall have died, the 
vice-presidential candidate entitled to elec- 
tion as Vice President shall be declared 
elected President. 

“The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the death or withdrawal of any can- 
didate or candidates for President or Vice 
President, for the case of the death of both 
the President-elect and Vice-President-elect, 
and for the case of a tie. 

“Sec. 7. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

“Sec. 8. The District of Columbia shall be 
treated as a State for purposes of this 
Amendment. 

“Sec. 9. This article shall take effect on the 
ist day of May following its ratification.” 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM—A CaSE FOR THE 

FEDERAL SYSTEM PLAN 


As Congress considers reforming the elec- 
toral process through which this country 
selects its Presidents, both the simplicity and 
the apparent fairness of the “one man, one 
vote” principle constitute strong arguments 
in favor of a direct election system. Certain- 
ly, these considerations appealed to the 
House of Representatives when it adopted 
a resolution calling for the direct election of 
the President on September 18, 1969. 


DIRECT ELECTION PITFALLS 


There are, however, at least seven serious 
pitfalls in the direct election (winner must 
have at least 40% of the total votes cast) 
system which the House adopted and which 
is now before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. These pitfalls are as follows: 

1. A Presidential Candidate could be 
elected even though he failed to receive a 
plurality of the popular votes in most—or 
conceivably in any—of the states. In 1968, 
Hubert Humphrey was the popular choice 
of only 13 states plus the District of Colum- 
bia. Had he simply carried New York State 
by half the popular vote margin by which 
Lyndon Johnson carried it in 1964 and lost 
the seven states, which he won by relatively 
close margins, he would have been elected 
President by approximately 250,000 votes. 
He would, however, haye been the preferred 
choice of the voters of just six out of 50 
states and the District of Columbia. In a 
federal system such as ours, it would cer- 
tainly seem no more acceptable that a man 
should be President when he is the popular 
vote winner but the choice of only a hand- 
ful of states than when he is the winner in 
the electoral college but the loser in the 
popular vote. A Chief Executive who hopes to 
govern effectively in the United States must 
be able to show that he is not simply the 
choice of the people, but rather that he is 
also the choice of the people of a number of 
states. 

SPECIAL INTEREST PARTIES 

2. An electoral system involving possible 

runoffs inevitably invites a proliferation of 
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special interest, sectional, and charismatic 
figure parties. 

Professor Maurice Duverger has written 
about the United States: “The absence of a 
second ballot ...in the Presidential elec- 
tion constitutes in fact one of the historical 
reasons for the emergence and the mainte- 
mance of the two-party system.” Under the 
proposed direct election system, many racial, 
ethnic, and interest groups would feel that 
they had lost all power in the election proc- 
ess since their ability to influence the out- 
come in key swing states with large blocs of 
electoral votes would no longer be relevant. 
Their only hope for regaining leverage under 
a direct election system would be through 
the creation of new Presidential parties. 
These parties would then solicit votes to pro- 
mote their parochial causes—the National 
Gun Party, the National Dairy Farmers* Pro- 
tective Party, the National Students’ Party, 
the Black Welfare Rights Party—with consid- 
erable certainty that they would have an op- 
portunity to trade off their votes in either 
a runoff election or immediately before the 
initial election when surveys indicated the 
closeness of the vote between the two major 
party candidates or the uncertainty that 
either of these candidates would obtain 40% 
of the popular vote. To quote Richard Scam- 
mon of the Elections Research Center. 

“If you really want to stop proliferating 
candidates under any system you give people 
one vote. This is really why we have two par- 
ties operating in this country in November. 
You only get one shot at voting. Once you 
allow people a second shot under any condi- 
tions you give the opportunity, for example, 
for Mr. Wallace to in effect say to his elec- 
torate, ‘Now, on the first ballot vote your 
convictions. Stand up for what you really be- 
lieve in. You will get another chance on the 
second ballot if you have to. Besides, we 
might make second place.’ ... [The direct 
election with a runoff] is why In some parts 
of the South in primaries you get the first 
ballot loaded up with candidates, sometimes 
enormous numbers... because everybody 
knows, though, they are going to have a 
second shot at this.” (Hearings on Electoral 
College Reform Before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, 91st Cong., 1st 
Sess. at 341.) 

A multiplicity of Presidential parties tak- 
ing ideological positions—often irresponsi- 
ble—could only produce the tragic effect of 
polarizing this country on a wide variety of 
issues, and leaving our policy without the 
underlying harmony which makes it govern- 
able. 

Moreover, a direct election system built 
upon a 40% plurality requirement could lead 
to the creation of new parties centered on 
specific individuals, which in turn might 
have the effect of ensuring the election of 
comparatively unpopular candidates. For 
example, let us assume that in a direct elec- 
tion system, Party A were to select a candi- 
date whose ideological position on a num- 
ber of issues made it appear to many in Party 
B that Party A’s candidate could never hope 
to win more than about 45% of the popular 
vote. Let us also assume that Party B were 
to contain two charismatic figures and that 
one of them, Mr. X, were certain that the 
other, Mr. Y, had the Party B nomination 
sewed up. What if Mr. X were then to calcu- 
late that it made sense for him to run as 
Well since he was certain that he could: 

Take 25% of the total popular vote which 
formerly was committed to Mr, Y, 

Take 7% of the voters committed to the 
candidate from Party A, and thereby 

Deny both candidates the requisite 40% 
and ensure a runoff in which he would be 
the second candidate and the probable win- 
ner. 

However, should Mr. X prove wrong in one 
calculation—that he can take 7% of the vote 
away from Party A’s candidate—this nation 


might well find itself faced with the un- 
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fortunate prospect of living with one man’s 
blunder. In short, it might awake to find that 
it had elected an unpopular and ideologically 
unacceptable President from Party A—a 
President who has been given his “man- 
date” under the direct election system with 
some 40.1% of the popular vote. 


RECOUNTS 


8. In close elections, like those of 1960 and 
1968, the recount problem could be stagger- 
ing, as would the temptation to commit 
fraud. Under a simple direct election sys- 
tem, it would not be possible or relevant— 
as it is today to isolate the states in which 
vote-count problems had arisen. 

There are over 150,000 polling places in the 
United States. It should be remembered that 
under a direct election system, two mis- 
counted votes in each polling place in the 
United States would have shifted the 1968 
election from Richard Nixon to Hubert Hum- 
phrey. The miscount of only one vote in half 
of this country’s polling places in 1960 could 
have changed the result in that Presidential 
election. 

One need have little imagination to con- 
jure up visions of elections in which the 
country anxiously awaits word of who its new 
President is to be while recounters puzzle 
over discarded or poorly marked ballots in 
rural and urban counties throughout the 
entire United States. 

Finally, it must be added that recount 
problems will be further complicated in the 
proposed direct election system by questions 
which may arise if the issue is whether a 
particular candidate has received 40.001% of 
the popular vote or 39.999% of the popular 
vote. 

cost 

4. The cost of Presidential elections would 
sear once a number of parties had become 
involved and runoff elections had become 
part of the system. Each of our major parties 
is already sagging under the burden of fi- 
nancing Presidential campaigns. What new 
problems relating to campaign fund suppliers 
and their influence on substantive decisions 
will be raised if parties are forced to obtain 
double or triple the present sums to finance 
two-tiered Presidential races? 


FEDERAL SYSTEM WEAKENED 


5. A direct election system would drastically 
weaken the federal system. Candidates would 
ignore small and medium-sized two-party 
states and focus either on the most populous 
areas (comprised of a few fairly homogenous 
states) or on one-party states, where sub- 
stantial popular margins could be obtained. 

Under a direct election system, the ob- 
jective of each candidate will be to concen- 
trate on those States and regions where he 
can maximize his popular vote and minimize 
the popular vote of his opponents. Under the 
present electoral college system, it is crucial 
for a candidate to win in medium-sized and 
small two-party States. For today, a hard- 
fought victory in such States as Indiana, 
Iowa, Maryland, South Dakota, and Wash- 
ington together is of greater value than a 
victory in California. Under a direct election 
system, this will no longer be the case. If a 
candidate can carry California or New York 
by a wide enough margin, he can offset losses 
in the four named, as well perhaps five or 
ten other, States. 

Moreover, the medium-sized and smaller 
two-party States will also get shunted aside 
in a Presidential campaign in favor of one- 
party States. For why should a candidate 
strive to win a close election in a State with 
two million voters when he can realize a 
greater advantage by obtaining a huge mar- 
gin in a one-party State with only one million 
voters And—if one wishes to carry this logic 
further—why should a candidate even make 


a great effort in an extremely close race in 
one of the large States, when he knows that 
he can easily make up any differential in a 


small one-party State? 
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MINORITIES 

6. A direct election system would curtail 
the power—which exists within a two-party 
electoral college context—of urban-oriented 
racial, ethnic and other minority groups, 
since these groups would have reduced ability 
to affect the outcome of a Presidential elec- 
tion. This reduction in power for various 
urban voting blocs would occur for the same 
reason as the reduction in the power of 
small, medium, or even large two-party 
states. 

The best interests of this country do not 
lie in removing the power which these urban 
groups have in Presidential races. To ask 
them to rely on the Congress for that rep- 
resentation is unfair. Even with the gains 
which have resulted from reapportionment 
decisions, the Congress remains most respon- 
sive to rural and suburban constituencies. 

The passage of a direct system might well 
ensure that all of these voting blocs—in an 
effort to be heard and to obtain influence 
in the selection of the President—would take 
the only logical step left open to them, 
namely, the creation of Presidential parties, 
which can barter votes for power in subse- 
quent runoff election. 


ADOPTION UNLIKELY 


7. A direct election system stands little 
chance of being adopted by three-fourths of 
the states since small two-party states which 
come to understand the power they are re- 
linquishing under a simple direct election 
system will reject it. Such a rejection will 
have the unfortunate effect of legitimating 
the present electoral college system, and will 
set back the cause of an electoral reform for 
many years. 

The District Plan and the Proportional 
Plan, which have been suggested at various 
times in our history, do not offer any clear 
advantages over the present electoral col- 
lege system. In fact, both of these plans pro- 
vide even less assurance than does the pres- 
ent electoral college that the popular vote 
winner throughout the country will become 
President. Retention of the present electoral 
college system—but with an automatic elec- 
toral vote to avoid faithless electors and a re- 
vised contingency election system in which 
the President is selected by a vote of the in- 
dividual members of. Congress—has the 
built-in disadvantage that it provides no 
procedures to deal with the possibility of a 
divergence between the popular vote winner 
and the electoral college winner. 

Is there a way to avoid the pitfalls involved 
in all of these electoral college reform pro- 
posals, while at the same time fashioning an 
electoral system which maintains basic ad- 
herence to the popular sovereignty princi- 
ple of one man, one vote? 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEM PLAN 


The Federal System Pian, outlined below, 
may offer a viable alternative. This system— 
which builds npon the simple direct election 
formula as enacted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and proposed in the Senate by 
Senator Bayh—would provide that any can- 
didate who was the popular vote victor un- 
der circumstances which demonstrated that 
this victory was based upon support through- 
out the nation would be elected President. 
Moreover, it would provide a method for ef- 
fectively eliminating the paralyzing effect 
which third parties may have under both 
the present electoral college and under the 
direct election system. 

The Federal System Plan would work as 
follows: 

1. A President would be elected if he (1) 
won a plurality of the national vote and 
(2) won either pluralities in more than 50% 
of the states and D.C., or pluralities in states 
with 50% of the voters in the election. The 
latter would be called the “50% rule.” 

2. If no candidate qualified, the election 
would go to an Electoral College where the 
states would be represented as they are to- 
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day, and each candidate would automatically 
receive the electoral votes of the states he 
won. A candidate who won a majority of the 
electoral votes would be elected President. 

3. In the unlikely event that no candidate 
received a majority of the electoral votes, 
the electoral votes of states which went for 
third-party candidates would be divided be- 
tween the two leading national candidates 
in proportion to their share of the votes in 
those states. 


THE “50 PERCENT RULE” 


The “50% rule” is designed to reconcile the 
principle of federalism with the principle of 
popular sovereignty. It would award the 
Presidency to the national popular vote win- 
ner if he had been able to demonstrate that 
he had a broad base of support across the 
country. The “50% rule” would provide a 
better indication of whether a popular vote 
winner had the national support needed to 
govern this country effectively than would 
the 40% minimum popular vote formula 
contained in the present direct election pro- 
posal. 

ELECTORAL VOTES 

If no candidate qualified under the 50 per- 
cent rule and an election went to the Elec- 
toral College, the Presidential candidate with 
the most popular votes in a particular state 
would be automatically assigned that state's 
Congressional vote quota (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “electoral votes’”)—namely, the 
number of Senators and Representatives it 
is entitled to under the Constitution. The 
District of Columbia would have three elec- 
toral votes. If one candidate obtained a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes assigned to all 
of the states, he shall be declared President. 

The real key to eliminating third party 
fragmentation in a Presidential election sys- 
tem is to persuade the voter that he would 
be wasting his power to choose the next 
President if he voted for the candidate of a 
narrowly based party. The Federal System 
Plan achieves this result by providing that 
if the popular vote winner has not satisfied 
the “50% rule,” then the President will be 
selected on the basis of the vote outcome 
broken down on a state-by-state basis. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF ELECTORAL VOTES 


If no candidate has an initial majority of 
the electoral votes—which might occur be- 
cause of the presence of third party candi- 
dates—the Federal System Plan would then 
eliminate all but two leading candidates from 
consideration and redistribute the electoral 
votes won by any other candidates in par- 
ticular states. Redistribution of the electoral 
votes won by “third party” candidates would 
be done proportionally, based on the relative 
number of popular votes obtained by the two 
leading national candidates in the particular 
state being redistributed. 

In a redistribution situation, proportion- 
alization of electoral votes is fairer than the 
Winner-take-all method which will be used 
when counting electoral votes initially. 

It is expected that this redistribution tech- 
nique will rarely be used since virtually all 
“third parties’ which do not have a broad 
national base—such as the Bull Moose Party 
had in 1912—will be discouraged from enter- 
ing candidates. People will not vote for such 
candidates when they realize that by doing 
so, they are throwing away their votes and 
leaving the choice of the President to other 
residents in their state who vote for the 
candidates of the two major parties. 


BENEFITS OF PRESERVING THE FEDERAL ELEMENT 

By melding the direct election plan—as 
enacted by the House of Representatives— 
with a concept that takes this nation’s fed- 
eral design into account, it is possible to re- 
duce the difficulties which are inherent in a 
simple one man, one vote proposal. 

Under this hybrid Presidential election sys- 
tem, the objective of each of the major par- 
ties will not only be to win in the national 
popular vote, but also to win in each state. 
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Candidates can be persuaded to pay atten- 
tion to the needs of all states—including 
small ones. 

The power of swing states and the minority 
groups who live in them can be retained 
and the prospect of flourishing splinter par- 
ties negated. 

The problem of voter fraud can be local- 
ized, the complexities relating to vote fe- 
counts can be more easily avoided. 

Finally, by building into the electoral 
process a factor which is dependent upon 
the total number of people voting in each 
state in that election, we would create (1) 
an incentive to encourage voting and (2) a 
mechanism which takes account of popula- 
tion shifts not reflected in the current elec- 
toral college system which is based upon a 
census that may be ten years old on the 
date of an election. 


HYPOTHETICAL EXAMPLES OF PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTIONS UNDER THE FEDERAL SYSTEM 
PLAN 


1. Candidates A and B are the only two 
significant candidates running for the Presi- 
dency. Candidate A receives 50 million pop- 
ular votes; candidate B receives 49.5 million 
popular votes. Candidate A has been the 
popular vote victor in 29 states (including 
the District of Columbia). Under the Federal 
System Plan, he would have satisfied the 
50% rule and would be declared President. 

2. Candidates A and B are the only two 
significant candidates running for the Presi- 
dency, Candidate A receives 50 million pop- 
ular votes. Candidate B receives 49.5 million 
popular votes, Candidate A has been the 
popular vote victor in only 22 states. How- 
ever these states contained approximately 
55% of the people voting in that election. 
Under the Federal System Plan candidate A 
would have satisfied the 50% rule and would 
be declared President. 

3. Candidates A and B are the only two 
significant candidates running for the Presi- 
dency. Candidate A receives 50 million pop- 
ular votes; candidate B receives 49.8 million 
popular votes. Candidate A is the victor in 
23 states containing approximately 48% of 
the people voting in that election. Under the 
Federal System Plan candidate A would not 
have satisfied the 50% rule which would 
automatically make him President on the 
basis of his popular vote victory. The con- 
tingency plan would then come into effect 
and the popular votes won by candidates A 
and B would be translated into popular yote 
victories in each of the 50 States plus the 
District of Columbia. Under the hypothetical 
given it is quite probable that the 23 states 
won by candidate A would provide him with 
enough electoral votes to become President. 
On the other hand if candidate A had ob- 
tained a popular vote victory while being the 
popular vote choice in only 5 or 6 states, 
the electoral yote contingency plan would 
make candidate B the President since he 
would have demonstrated a much broader 
base of national support. 

4. Candidates A, B, C, and D run for the 
Presidency, Candidate A obtains 40 million 
votes; candidate B obtained 39.5 million 
votes; candidate C obtains 10.5 million votes; 
and candidate D obtains 10 million popular 
votes. Candidate A has been the popular vote 
victor in 22 states containing 42% of the 
people voting in that election and possessing 
240 electoral votes. Candidate B has been the 
victor in 18 states containing 40% of the 
people voting in the election and possessing 
200 electoral votes. Candidates C and D have 
each been the victor in 5 states( for a total 
of 10) containing about 18% of the people 
voting in that election and possessing a total 
of 98 electoral votes. 

Under the Federal System Plan, candidate 
A would not have satisfied the 50% rule 
which, with his popular yote victory, would 
have automatically entitled him to the 
Presidency. Under the contingency electoral 
vote system, neither candidate A nor candi- 
date B would have a majority in the initial 
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count. The Federal System Plan would there- 
fore redistribute the electoral votes won by 
candidates C and D. 

The redistribution would be done in pro- 
portion to the popular votes won by candi- 
dates A and B in the particular state whose 
electoral votes were being redistributed. If 
candidates A and B both had a national ap- 
peal, the redistribution would probably favor 
the candidate who was ahead under the 
initial electoral vote count. Thus in the above 
example, it would be quite probable that 
under the redistribution formula, candidate 
A would wind up with something like 288.5 
electoral votes and candidate B would wind 
up with something like 249.5 electoral votes. 
Candidate A would then be declared Presi- 
dent. (Note should be taken, however, that 
this last hypothetical is extremely implausi- 
ble under the Federal System Plan. The 
presence of a redistribution formula in the 
Presidential election system will work to 
discourage regional or ideological parties 
from putting up candidates like the above 
candidates C and D since voters will prob- 
ably not waste their ballots voting for them.) 


HISTORICAL EXAMPLES 


The Federal System Plan would not have 
changed the outcome of any past American 
election, It would however have averted 
some awkward contingencies which could 
easily have occurred. The following cases 
help illustrate the stabilizing effect the Fed- 
eral System Plan would have had in these 
situations, as well as some of the weaknesses 
of the direct election plan. 

1888—HARRISON VERSUS CLEVELAND 

Cleveland had a popular vote margin of 
95,000, but Harrison was elected by an elec- 
toral vote of 233 to 168. Cleveland’s popular 
majority came almost entirely from the 
“solid South.” 

Under a direct election system, Cleveland’s 
overwhelming victory among Alabama's 174,- 
000 voters would have offset the popular pref- 
erence of 2.9 million voters in New York, 
Ohio and Illinois. 

Under the Federal System Plan, despite 
his popular victory, he would have failed to 
qualify under the 50% rule; he won only 
18 out of 38 States and won states with 
only about 30% of the voters. The election 
would have gone to the Electoral College 
where Harrison’s broader geographical base 
of support would have made him President. 


1916—-WILSON-HUGHES 


Wilson won by a popular majority of 530,- 
000. He won in 31 states—mostly small ones— 
with 277 electoral votes, while Hughes’ elec- 
toral vote total was 254. A change only of 
1,904 votes would have given California’s 13 
electoral votes—and the election—to Hughes. 
Wilson would have lost, although his popu- 
lar margin would still have been over half a 
million and he would still have been the pre- 
ferred candidate in well over half the states. 

Under the Federal System Plan, Wilson 
would easily have qualified with his popular 
plurality and with victories in over 50% 
of the states (although he did not win states 
with 60% of the voters). Wilson could have 
lost as many as six states, still had a popu- 
lar plurality, and have been the victor under 
the Federal System Plan. 


1948—-TRUMAN~-DEWEY-THURMOND 


Truman won by over 2 million popular 
votes. The electoral count was Truman 303, 
Dewey 189, Thurmond 39. 

A shift of 24,294 votes from Truman to 
Dewey in California, Illinois, and Ohio could 
have shifted 78 electoral votes, giving Dewey 
an electoral vote majority by one vote. Under 
the Federal System Plan, Truman would still 
have won with a popular plurality and victory 
in 28 states—over 50%. 

If Dewey had won California and Illinois, 
but not Ohio, neither he nor Truman would 
have had an electoral majority, and under 
the present system the election would have 
been thrown into the House. Under the Fed- 
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eral System Plan, the election would not even 
have gone as far as the Electoral College, 
because Truman would still have won a popu- 
lar plurality and over 50% of the states. 


1960—KENNEDY-NIXON~BYRD 


Under the present system, this election 
would have been thrown into the House if 
Kennedy, the popular vote winner, had lost 
three very close states: Illinois (margin: 
8,000 votes, electoral votes: 27), South Caro- 
lina (margin: 9,600, electoral votes: 8), and 
Hawaii (margin: 115 votes, electoral votes: 
3). 

Under the Federal System Plan, Ken- 
nedy would have been elected without the 
risk of horsetrading and without delay be- 
cause he would still (a) have been the popu- 
lar vote winner, and he would still (b) have 
won states with a majority of the voters. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I yield to the 
Senator from Kansas for his presentation 
on the same subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
Kansas ts recognized. 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEM PLAN 


Mr. DoLE. Mr. President, the 1968 election 
did more to stimulate concern for our sys- 
tem of choosing the President than any other 
election in recent history. A very real pos- 
sibility existed that Congress would deter- 
mine the two highest officeholders in the 
land. 

There is agreement among most Amer- 
icans of all political and ideological per- 
suasions that the present electoral system 
should be changed. Considerable study, ef- 
fort and thought have gone into a number 
of proposals which have been presented to 
Congress. I withheld support of any of the 
several electoral reform proposals because, 
in my opinion, each appeared to contain a 
number of significant deficiencies. To change 
from one set of deficiencies to another would 
seem an exercise in futility, as well as peril- 
ous thinking with our constitutional proc- 
esses. I am especially pleased, therefore, to 
cosponsor the federal system plan—which I 
believe has considerable merit. 

In essence, the federal system plan intro- 
duces the direct-election concept to presi- 
dential politics, while assuring continued, 
decisive importance of broad and widespread 
national support for candidates. 


THE FEDERAL SYSTEM PLAN COMPARED 


The junior Senator from Missouri has de- 
scribed the federal system plan and its ad- 
vantages over the direct-election plan and 
the present electoral college. 

Briefly, I will compare the federal system 
plan with three other major electoral reform 
proposals. 

THE DISTRICT PLAN 

Under the district plan, popular vote re- 
sults would tend to be reflected more accu- 
rately in electoral vote results than they 
are under the present system. The all-or- 
nothing system of assigning a State’s elec- 
toral vote would be eliminated. 

The major weakness of the district plan is 
its inherent tendency to encourage jerry- 
mandering. The problems and temptations 
for political manipulation would surely not 
be diminished over present difficulties with 
congressional districts, and the situation 
could become even more involved. 

Under the federal system plan, voting 
would take place on a statewide basis, free 
from the administrative complications of 
districting the results. 

Also, the district plan could have a sig- 
nificant adverse effect on the establishment 
and maintenance of viable two-party State 
political systems. The stimulus for a minority 
party to turn out the vote would be severely 
diminished when it saw no chance to carry 
any district within a State. Under the fed- 
eral system plan, however, a minority party 
would know its votes would not be frozen 
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within the State but would have significance 
on a national scale. 


THE PROPORTIONAL PLAN 


The proportional plan would eliminate 
the unit rule for distribution of a State’s 
electoral votes and would prevent an elec- 
toral victory for a minority popular vote- 
getter by tying the electoral vote directly to 
the popular vote. 

The proportional plan would not 
strengthen the two-party system. Instead 
of discouraging the minority party, it would 
encourage formation of many minority par- 
ties tending to represent narrow and perhaps 
extreme viewpoints because minority parties 
would be assured electoral vote reflection of 
their strength. At the same time, it would 
discourage the major parties from attempt- 
ing to broaden their appeal and assimilate 
diverse groups and factions. The federal sys- 
tem plan, on the other hand, by diminish- 
ing the potential impact of any third or 
multiparty development, would encourage 
a vigorous and broadened two-party system. 

By entirely abolishing presidential electors 
and by permitting States to have separate 
ballots, the proportional plan would make a 
practical, as well as a theoretical, possibility 
of electing a President and Vice President 
from different parties. The federal system 
plan requires presidential and vice-presiden- 
tial candidates to be paired, thus avoiding a 
split election, and it retains an electoral sys- 
tem as a backup procedure with a favorable 
influence on the two-party system. 


THE AUTOMATIC ELECTORAL PLAN 


The automatic electoral plan has the ap- 
peal of simplicity and close adherence to 
established practices, but it locks in the all- 
or-nothing rule which has evolved over the 
years, whereby each State’s entire electoral 
vote is allocated to the winner of the popular 
vote. No real improvements are offered in the 
electoral influence of minority voters, pos- 
sibilities for the election of narrow-basis 
Presidents or enhancement of State signif- 
icance in the electoral process, The federal 
system plan, as the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri has pointed out, affords substantial ad- 
vances in each of these important areas. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT THE FEDERAL SYSTEM PLAN 


I think it might be well to anticipate some 
of the questions which may be raised con- 
cerning the federal system plan. I have dis- 
cussed this proposal with some of my col- 
leagues and others familiar with the different 
electoral reform proposals, A number of ques- 
tions have been raised, and I am certain 
others would be in the event hearings were 
held. 

Let me state briefly a few of them: 

First. If the electoral machinery is used— 
as it would be under certain circumstances 
in the federal system plan—would the unit 
or bloc system of casting votes be continued, 
and would this within a State nullify votes 
cast for an unsuccessful candidate? 

Second. The question has been raised that 
this plan would make possible the election of 
a President who may have fewer popular 
votes that the unsuccessful candidate. 

Third. One area of concern is that the fed- 
eral system plan would bring into effect two 
relatively untried and untested features em- 
bodied in the backup system, and an untried 
and untested feature in the division of elec- 
toral votes of minority candidates, whereas 
the runoff election has been tested and has 
worked successfully in various States. 

Fourth. There is a general feeling that the 
plan is too complicated and subject to un- 
certainty and might be productive of un- 
expected results. 

I believe that these questions can be 
answered satisfactorily and the changes 
could be made in the proposal being intro- 
duced today by the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri and myself. It is important, however, 
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to look carefully at the advantages of this 
proposal: 

First. It adheres in principle to the di- 
rect election plan, but eliminates the run- 
off feature of the direct election plan. 

Second. It removes the possibility—like 
the direct election plan—of contingent elec- 
tions by either House of Congress. 

Third. It does minimize the election of 
the President and Vice President by the 
electoral vote process. 

Fourth. This plan preserves as a backup 
procedure the electoral vote system, which 
some persons feel should be continued as 
a matter of tradition and because it is con- 
ducive to a two-party system. 

Fifth. This plan does look to ultimate as- 
sertion of influence of the vote for minor 
candidates within the framework of the two- 
party system, rather than as support for 
independent or splinter parties. 


OPERATION OF THE FEDERAL SYSTEM PLAN 


The junior Senator from Missouri has ably 
described our proposal, but again, let me 
emphasize its relative simplicity—and its 
operation: 

First. The popular vote winner would be 
declared elected if— 

He has carried States which contain more 
than one-half of persons who voted in the 
election; or 

He has carried more than one-half of the 
States. 

Second. If neither of the above is satisfied, 
the winner would be decided by electoral 
vote. 

Third. If there is no electoral winner, the 
electoral votes of minor candidates would be 
distributed among two front-runners by giv- 
ing the electoral votes carried by minor can- 
didates to the two front-runners in each 
particular State in proportion to their popu- 
lar vote totals. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, interest in electoral reform 
is high and support for change is broad 
based. The federal system plan does 
strengthen the one-man, one-vote principle, 
and at the same time avoids the serious pit- 
falls in the direct election proposal. A sum- 
mary of these pitfalls will be made a part 
of the record, but it should be emphasized 
that under the direct election plan, a presi- 
dential candidate could be elected even 
though he failed to receive a plurality of the 
popular votes in most—or conceivably in 
any—of the States. Those of us from small 
and middle-size States are naturally con- 
cerned about any system which would per- 
mit States with large populations to have 
a distinct advantage. We recognize that 
numbers are important and that the one- 
man, one-vote principle should be adhered 
to, but we also strongly feel that anyone 
elected to the Presidency of the United States 
should have broad-based support throughout 
the country. This important consideration is 
embodied within the federal system plan. 

Let me add that all the electoral reform 
proposals submitted have certain advan’ 
and certain disadvantages. The district and 
proportional plans do not assure that the 
popular vote winner would necessarily be- 
come President. 

The issue of electoral reform is so vital 
that I would hope the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments will 
consent to immediate hearings on the federal 
system plan proposal. In addition to intro- 
ducing the federal system plan resolution 
today, the junior Senator from Missouri and 
I are contacting a number of experts in this 
field across the country, asking for their 
comments on this proposal. 

Let me conclude by saying that any pro- 
posal approved by the House and the Senate 
must be ratified by 38 States. In my opinion, 
the federal system plan would be acceptable 
to large States because of the direct election 
features and to small States because it re- 
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quires broad-based support by virtue of the 
“50-percent rule.” 

Again, I commend the junior Senator from 
Missouri for his leadership in this most 
important area and also acknowledge the 
efforts of Mr. Myron Curzan, a Washington 
attorney who has spent countless hours in 
the formulation of this proposal. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Senator for his 
cogent summation of the issues involved and 
his able presentation of the Federal system 
plan. 

Mr. Baru. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. Baym. I would like to compliment my 
colleagues from Missouri and Kansas for 
adding to the debate which has been going 
on for some time over the importance of 
revising the present electoral college system. 
I appreciate the comments of the Senator 
from Missouri in his initial remarks as to 
my interest in this particular area. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Amendments, as the Senator has 
pointed out, it has been the responsibility of 
the Senator from Indiana to delve into that 
particular matter. I think a great deal of 
heart can be taken from the interest ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Missouri and 
the Senator from Kansas. 

First, it demonstrates that two of our 
distinguished colleagues are concerned about 
the need to do something about the present 
system. 

Second, their proposal embodies as a 
fundamental principle the direct popular 
vote. I know that time has been allotted 
here this morning to others of our colleagues 
to speak on other subjects. So it is not my 
intention to continue this discussion at any 
great length. 

I personally will do all I can to study this 
matter. As the Senator from Missouri knows 
and the Senator from Kansas knows, this 
matter has been debated at length. We have 
held three different sets of hearings. The 
matter is now before the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and an agreement has already been 
arrived at to vote no later than April 24. 

Whether it will be possible to hold hearings 
or not, I do not know, but I personally pledge 
that we will study in great detail any in- 
formation that either of our distinguished 
colleagues brings to our attention. 

The only matter of significant concern to 
me about the direct popular vote plan em- 
bodied in Senate Joint Resolution 1, of which 
I am the principal author, and which has 
some 46 cosponsors, is what happens in the 
case of a runoff. History has shown us that 
only once in almost 200 years has a President 
of the United States been elected when he 
had less than 40 percent of the votes, the 
figure which would require a runoff in our 
system. This was in 1860, when Abraham 
Lincoln was elected. At that time he had 39.76 
percent of the votes, so he was just below the 
40 percent figure, and he was not on the bal- 
lot in 10 States. Nevertheless, I think we have 
to examine this possibility. 

Whether the shortcomings, as described 
by my two distinguished colleagues, of srun- 
off in the direct popular election in which no 
candidate gets 40 percent of the votes are 
greater than the shortcomings of any of the 
other plans, I am not yet willing to concede. 
But I am certainly willingly to study it, be- 
cause I recognize it as one of the principal 
difficulties. 

I have said from the beginning that I have 
not held out the direct popular vote plan as 
a panacea, without any problems at all, be- 
cause as long as man devises a plan a few 
unscrupulous souls are going to try to take 
advantage of it, no matter what it is. What 
appeals to me about the Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1 approach, which won a 339 to 70 vote 
in the House, is that it guarantees that the 
winner is going to have the most votes, and 
it will protect us at all stages of the process. 

I want to thank both of my colleagues for 
their interest and for presenting these new 
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ideas. We are willing to study them. I know 
they are both legislative craftsmen and rec- 
ognize the need to search for the art of the 
possible. So in working together here in this 
body and trying to consult our colleagues in 
the other body, and the experts to which the 
Senator from Kansas alluded, I hope we can 
get the best possible plan, and that we will be 
able to make real progress. But we all know, 
from having gone through the constitutional 
amendment process before, that when we are 
looking for and need 67 colleagues to vote 
with us and ratification by three-fourths of 
the State legislatures, it is going to be impos- 
sible to get a plan that absolutely pleases 
everyone. 

I know, from the record of our two dis- 
tinguished colleagues, that they are going to 
do their very best to help us try to perfect 
the system and try to reconcile the system as 
best as we can. 

I salute them for adding to the debate on 
this matter. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Indiana for his kind remarks, 
and wish to say at this time that were it 
not for the efforts of the Senator from 
Indiana, we would not have the opportunity 
of considering this problem at all. It has been 
through his diligence and unswerving efforts 
over the past 5 years or more that at long 
last. it appears that we will have a chance to 
have this issue before us. He is to be com- 
mended most highly for his efforts in this 
regard. I take his comments most seriously 
because he is truly an expert on this subject 
matter. 

One brief comment on the Senator's re- 
marks. He points out that in only one elec- 
tion, the first Lincoln election, did the win- 
ner receive less than 40 percent of the votes. 
Historically, that is true. But the winner has 
come precariously close to that 40-percent 
mark in other elections. It was true in the 
first Wilson election of 1912. The 1968 elec- 
tion of President Nixon was rather close to 
the 40-percent margin. 

What concerns me very much about the 
direct election plan is that it will further 
encourage the proliferation of third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh parties. Past history 
on elections which came close to 40 percent 
may, therefore, not be a perfect guide insofar 
as the future conduct of national elections 
is concerned. If my worries are realized, and 
if we do see an endless number of political 
parties involved in elections under the direct 
system plan in 1976 or 1980, or 1984, it may 
well be that it would be uncommon in the 
future for any of the national candidates to 
achieve as much as 40 percent of the vote. 

This may be a needless worry. In any 
event, it is what has caused me, among other 
things, serious concern about the direct elec- 
tion plan, of which I am one of the cospon- 
sors, as I pointed out in my earlier remarks. 

Mr. Dots. Mr, President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON., I yield. 

Mr. DoLE. Let me endorse the statement 
just made by the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri as to the great effort made by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. We all recognize the tem- 
per of the people and the need for some 
change; and hopefully the proposal offered 
this morning will shed some light—perhaps 
not—after it is carefully explored. I share 
the hope of the Senator from Indiana that 
it can be reviewed carefully, perhaps, with 
the Senator from Indiana, other committee 
and staff members. 

We recognize that the time frame is nar- 
row. We recognize the importance of moving 
as rapidly as possible with electoral reform. 
Hopefully, we can discuss the matter with 
the Senator from Indiana to determine if 
there may be a possibility of having brief 
hearings. But it is my hope and the hope of 
the junior Senator from Missouri to at least 
come forth with some principle embodying 
the efforts of the Senator from Indiana, that 
will alleviate some of the fears those in small 
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and middle-sized States have, because the 
federal system plan, as we see it, without, of 
course, exploring all the possible pitfalls, does 
provide in principle for direct elections, and 
does also insure that the candidate elected 
would have broad-based support. 

As far as I am concerned, this is its main 
strength, If it falls in some other area, we 
should know that, and will know it if we 
have hearings. 

Mr. BayH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Missouri yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON., I yield. 

Mr. Baym. I appreciate the comments of 
my friend from Kansas. The reason I think 
it is imperative that we look into this plan is 
that it is very easy to examine ideas that look 
good on the surface, and find out that they 
really do not work quite as well as in prac- 
tice. I say this without being at all critical of 
the plan submitted here today by our two 
distinguished colleagues, because I have not 
had a chance to study its implications fully. 
All I know is that in my 4- or 5-year study 
of this problem, I started out convinced that 
the direct popular vote would not work, and 
my main concern was the destruction by 
proliferation of parties of the two-party sys- 
tem. 

By incorporating the 40-percent runoff 
provision, I felt we had sufficiently dealt with 
some of the nuisance splinter parties who get 
in just to achieve a bargaining position, and 
yet left the door open for a bona fide, valid 
third party. We have to recognize, for exam- 
ple, that the party of which our distin- 
guished colleague from Kansas is a member 
started out as a minority party. Now they 
have the Presidency. 

I do not think we want to say that from 
today on, for the next thousand years, we 
are going to preclude any splinter party from 
being able openly to capture the imagina- 
tion of the American people. 

But even when I became convinced that di- 
rect election was the best solution, as I just 
pointed out to my friend from Missouri—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the 
Senator from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I be allowed an additional 
5 minutes, to continue and complete this ex- 
change. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BayH. I shall hurry on. I just wanted 
to point out, as a sign of good faith, in talk- 
ing to our distinguished friend from North 
Carolina, I thought perhaps he might be pre- 
vailed upon to join in the popular vote effort 
if we had the runoff provision with a joint 
session of the House and the Senate. I felt 
that perhaps we could thus maintain the sys- 
tem that our distinguished colleague from 
North Carolina is sincerely concerned about. 
But finally I came to the conclusion that the 
three criteria I mentioned before; namely, 
that the winner have the most votes, that 
everybody’s vote count the same, and that 
everybody vote directly, were of overwhelm- 
ing importance. That is why I came out in 
favor of Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I congratulate the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) and the Sen- 
ator from Kansas (Mr. Dore) for the work 
and the thinking that has gone into this 
plan that they are suggesting. I must say, 
however, that I am not yet persuaded that 
any plan for modifying or abolishing the 
electoral college is in the public interest; 
and I have yet to be convinced of that. 

The comment of the Senator from Missouri 
that his plan might well stop the prolifera- 
tion of parties was interesting. But I wonder 
if that is correct. I see in the plan of the 
Senator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Kansas the possibility of more proliferation 
of parties, possibly, than under any other 
plan; and it would seem to me that if one 
candidate should literally sweep from 15 
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to 20 States of the Union, he would comply 
with the provisions of this proposal; namely, 
that he receive a plurality of the votes in the 
entire country and a plurality in States havy- 
ing 50 percent of the vote in the election 
without getting votes in other States. 

So it would seem to me that there is seri- 
ous danger of a real minority President being 
chosen—not one who failed to receive a 
plurality of the vote, but one who failed to 
get a majority of the overall yote—and hay- 
ing a plurality far below the 40 percent pro- 
vided in the direct plan. 

I would suggest, however, that the Sen- 
ators who proposed this plan stick by the 
plan, and if it is not agreed upon by the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
that they cast their votes against any modi- 
fication of the electoral college. I believe that 
would be in the public interest. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. Eacteton. I thank my distinguished 
friend and colleague from Alabama. I think 
his remarks underscore all the more the 
necessity that this plan, as well as the other 
plans that have previously been submitted 
by other Senators, be given thorough and 
detailed examination by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

As was pointed out by the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) and in my remarks, we 
do not know at this time whether this is 
utopian, whether this is the answer, whetner 
this is the panacea. We think it has much 
to commend it, and we want the experts who 
comprise the Committee on the Judici- 
ary—and I note in the Chamber, among the 
members of that committee, the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Erwtn)—to consider 
this plan among others. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From American Bar Association Journal] 
DIRECT ELECTION vs. Vox POPULI 
(By Thomas F. Eagleton) 

Direct election is not the way to ensure 
the election of a President who is favored 
by a majority of the voters. The reason for 
this is the “antimajoritarian paradox”: Di- 
rect elections will encourage a great number 
of candidates to run, and support for middle- 
of-the-road men will wither as factions unite 
behind their own parochial leaders. A runoff 
election will be necessary, and the two lead- 
ing candidates may well be men too extreme 
to satisfy a majority of the electorate. The 
Federal System Plan would avoid this danger 
and, at the same time, eliminate the prob- 
lems inherent in the archaic electoral col- 
lege. 

The idea that legitimate political author- 
ity flows from the voice of the people has a 
long and respectable history in Western cul- 
ture—from Hesiod to Charlemagne to Jeffer- 
son, from Ivan the Terrible to Gene McCar- 
thy. And for as many centuries constitutional 
scholars have struggled to establish the 
myths (like vor populi, vor dei) or the mech- 
anisms (like our electoral procedures) that 
will make this formula work in practice. 

Today we face an urgent and widely ac- 
cepted need to reform our Presidential elec- 
toral process in the United States—to make 
it fairer, more representative and less likely 
to produce Presidents who do not have a 
clear popular mandate. 

ASSOCIATION CLEARLY FAVORS DIRECT ELECTION 

The American Bar Association has taken a 
position firmly in favor of the direct nation- 
wide election of Presidents—one man, one 
vote, with a runoff election if no candidate 
receives at least 40 per cent of the vote. A 


constitutional amendment to this effect has 
passed the House of Representatives by a 


yote of 339 to 70, has cleared the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and is on the Senate 
floor. A full exposition of the evils of the 
present system and a case for the proposed 
direct election system is presented by Wil- 
liam T. Gossett, a former President of the 
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American Bar Association and Chairman of 
the Association’s Special Committee on Elec- 
toral College Reform, in the March issue of 
this Journal (566 AB.AJ, 225). 

Direct election of the President—what 
could be simpler and fairer than that? I 
think this is the kind of ready reasoning that 
accounts for the lopsided vote in the House 
and for polls that show that state legislators 
and citizens alike, from large states and 
small, favor the direct election idea. This is 
the simple reasoning, I frankly admit, which 
prompted me to cosponsor Senator Birch 
Bayh’s direct election proposal more than a 
year ago when I first entered the Senate, 


RUNOFFS WOULD ASSURE ELECTION OF MINORITY 
PRESIDENTS 

I have recently had serious second thoughts 
about the direct election proposal and par- 
ticularly about its runoff provision. I now 
believe this formula would be an invitation 
to political extremism and that it would 
institutionalize an antimajoritarian system 
which would virtually assure that we would 
have minority Presidents. Moreover, I believe 
it would be all but unworkable. 

The more important flaws, it seems to me, 
are these: 

The runoff and special interest splinter 
parties. The Special Committee on Electoral 
College Reform found no risk that direct 
election with a runoff would splinter the 
two-party system. As Mr. Gossett states, 
“Analytically there are three distinct types 
of third party efforts—iocal, regional and 
national. The first two would undoubtedly 
be weakened by direct election [in compari- 
son with their potential strength under the 
present electoral college]”. As for the third 
possibility—national third parties—Mr. Gos- 
sett adduces expert opinion to the effect 
that inertia will perpetuate the two-party 
system, but nevertheless states that he and 
the Committee were “sufficiently concerned 
about the possibility of weakening the two 
party system” that they insisted on the 
40 per cent runoff rule. A 50 per cent run- 
off provision, they felt, “would make runoffs 
the rule rather than the exception and posi- 
tively encourage splinter candidacies”, while 
no runoff at all would permit the election 
of Presidents with an unacceptably small 
plurality. 

Would a 40 per cent runoff rule offer sig- 
nificantly less encouragement to splinter 
parties than a 50 per cent runoff rule? I 
doubt it. In the absence of electoral votes, 
many racial, ethnic and other special inter- 
est groups would feel that they had lost 
all power in the election process since their 


i Gossett, Direct Popular Election of the 
President, 56 A.B.A.J. 229-231 (1970). See also 
Professor Ernest Brown’s Comment on the 
Association’s position: “The ABA Commis- 
sion seems oblivious of the effect of a runoff 
system upon party structure, even in the 
face of evidence that its own report cites, 
but appears to misunderstand. In connection 
with assertions concerning the basis of the 
two-party system, its report refers to works 
of Key, Schattschneider, and Sindler. Yet if 
one checks those references, particularly the 
first two, they point strongly to the con- 
clusion that a plurality system of election 
tends to bring into being and support a two- 
party organization, whereas the requirement 
for a runoff encourages the formation of 
multiple parties, and multiple candidacies. 
Perhaps even more instructive, though not 
referred to by the ABA Commission, is the 
late V. O. Key’s notable study, Southern Pol- 
itics; references to the operation and effects 
of a runoff system appear throughout the 
book. On more broadly based evidence, Du- 
verger’s Political Parties reaches even firmer 
conclusions on the effects of a runoff, or 
second-election, system.” Brown, Review of 
BICKEL, THE NEW AGE OF POLITICAL REFORM, 


118 U. Pa. L. Rev. 314-315 (1969). 
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ability to influence the outcome in key states 
with large blocs of electoral votes would be 
gone. Their only hope for regaining leverage 
under a direct election system would be 
through the creation of new Presidential 
parties. These parties would then solicit 
votes to promote their parochial causes—the 
National Gun Party, the National Dairy 
Farmers’ Protective Party, the National Stu- 
dents’ Party, the Black Welfare Rights Party, 
the Anti-War Party, the Antischool Busing 
Party. They would seek enough votes to cre- 
ate an opportunity for bargaining, either in 
a runoff election or immediately before the 
initial election when surveys indicated the 
closeness of the vote between the two ma- 
jor party candidates or the uncertainty that 
either of these candidates would obtain 40 
per cent of the popular vote. 

To quote Richard Scammon of the Elec- 
tions Research Center, who is an advocate 
of direct election: 

If you really want to stop proliferating 
candidates under any system you give peo- 
ple one vote. This is really why we have two 
parties operating in this country in No- 
vember. You only get one shot at voting. 
Once you allow people a second shot under 
any conditions you give the opportunity, for 
example, for Mr. Wallace to in effect say to 
his electorate, “Now, on the first ballot vote 
your convictions. Stand up for what you 
really believe in. You will get another chance 
on the second ballot if you have to. Be- 
sides, we might make second place.” .. . 
{The direct election with a runoff] is why 
in some parts of the South in primaries you 
get the first ballot loaded up with candi- 
dates, sometimes enormous numbers 
because everybody knows, though, they are 
going to have a second shot at this.* 

At one time, the difficulties of having one’s 
name placed on the ballot in enough states 
to make a national campaign feasible would 
have prevented a proliferation of national 
candidacies. The Supreme Court's decision 
in William v. Rhodes, 393 U.S. 23 (1968), 
however, eliminated this impediment by 
ruling out unreasonably restrictive state re- 
quirements for third party participation. 

The antimajoritarian paradox. While a 
multiple-candidacy election may give people 
a chance to vote for the man they most 
favor, it works against the election of Pres- 
idents favored by most of the people—major- 
ity Presidents. 

Even a candidate who won the first heat 
by winning slightly over 40 per cent of 
the vote would have only a minority man- 
date. A runoff winner, even though he re- 
ceived a majority of the votes in the runoff, 
might well be a distant second choice of a 
majority of the voters who initially voted for 
someone else. 

Indeed the runoff might tend to keep con- 
sensus candidates out of the running alto- 
gether. As each faction united behind the 
person who best expressed its parochial views, 
the potential support for middle-of-the- 
roaders on the first. ballot would tend to 
shrivel. The constituencies of two special in- 
terest-candidates might be large enough to 
assure them places in a runoff, but too ex- 
treme to enable either candidate to satisfy a 
majority of the voters, For example, the 
voters could easily be confronted with a run- 
off choice between a Ronald Reagan and a 
Eugene McCarthy, neither of whom could 
serve as a consensus President. 


TWO-PARTY SYSTEM ENCOURAGES CANDIDATES 
WITH WIDE APPEAL 

Majority Presidents are a natural byprod- 

uct of a two-party system—both mathe- 

matically and in terms of voter appeal. De- 

spite its disorderly compromises and uncom- 


2 Hearings on Electoral College Reform be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, 91st Cong., Ist Sess. at 341 


(1969). 
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fortable contradictions, a two-party system 
at least promotes the election of Presidents 
whose sole objective from the moment they 
decide to run is to appeal to and represent 
the broadest possible spectrum of our plu- 
ralistic electorate. 

Geographical distribution, It is easy to ar- 
gue that a vote is a vote, no matter where 
it is counted, and that in a united nation 
each vote should count the same. 

Under a direct election plan with a 40 per 
cent runoff, however, a Presidential candi- 
date could be elected even though he failed 
to receive a plurality of the popular votes 
in most—or conceivably in any—of the 
states. In 1968 Hubert Humphrey was the 
popular choice of only thirteen states plus 
the District of Columbia. Had he simply 
carried New York state by half the popular 
vote margin by which Lyndon Johnson car- 
ried it in 1964, he could have lost the seven 
states that he won by relatively close margins 
and still have been elected President by ap- 
proximately 250,000 votes, He would, how- 
ever, have been the preferred choice of the 
voters of just six out of fifty states and the 
District of Columbia. 

Those who argue that the fatal flaw in the 
electoral college is that it can permit the 
election of a President who receives fewer 
popular votes than his rival point to the 
Harrison-Cleveland race of 1888. Cleveland 
had a popular vote margin of 95,000 gained 
by overwhelming victories in the solid South, 
but Harrison was elected by an electoral vote 
of 233 to 168. Under a direct election system, 
Cleveland’s overwhelming victory among Ala- 
bama’s 174,000 voters would have offset the 
popular preference of 2.9 million voters in 
New York, Ohio and Illinois. 

In a federal system such as ours, it seems 
no more acceptable that a man should be 
President when he is the popular vote win- 
ner but the choice of people in only a small 
geographical area than when he is the winner 
in the electoral college but the loser in the 
popular vote. 

Mechanics of direct election and runoff. In 
the computer age, it should be possible to 
count and, if need be, recount, a hundred 
million votes with accuracy and speed. As 
Mr. Gossett states, “The trend toward better 
regulated and more scientific vote counting 
has reduced and will continue to reduce the 
possibilities of irregularities while expediting 
the final outcome.” Unfortunately, the di- 
rect election proposal now before the Senate 
has no provisions for actually executing the 
direct election formula. This responsibility 
is assigned to the states individually, with 
reserve power in Congress to override state 
regulations. 


RECOUNT PROBLEM COULD BE STAGGERING 


Potential vote count and fraud problems, 
however, would have to be dealt with com- 
pletely and in detail before the first direct 
election, If it were a close election, like those 
of 1960 and 1968, the recount problem could 
be staggering. There are more than 150,000 
polling places in the United States. Under a 
direct election system, two miscounted votes 
in each polling place would have shifted the 
1968 election from Richard Nixon to Hubert 
Humphrey. The miscount of only one vote in 
half of this country’s polling places in 1960 
could have changed the result in that Presi- 
dential election. Under a simple direct elec- 
tion system, it would not be possible—as it is 
today—to isolate the states in which vote- 
count problems had arisen. 

The possible incidence of recounts would 
be higher under a system requiring a runoff 
than under any other system. Not only might 
the two leading candidates run very close 
together, necessitating a recount; they might 
run so close to 40 per cent as to make it diffi- 
cult to determine whether a runoff were 
necessary. Even if a runoff were obviously 
required, proximity between the vote totals 
of second and third candidates might neces- 
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sitate a recount to determine which would 
participate in the runoff. 

How would one deal with cases of election 
fraud in a direct election system, particu- 
larly when margins were slim? Would an 
entire election be invalid because ballot 
boxes had disappeared in some precincts or 
been stuffed in others? In what courts would 
the matter be justiciable, if any? Who would 
be the parties to such an action? Would 
aggrieved candidates sue local or state elec- 
tion officials—or the United States Govern- 
ment—or each other? 

One needs little imagination to conjure up 
visions of elections in which the country 
anxiously awaited word of who its new Presi- 
dent would be while recounters puzzled over 
discarded or poorly marked ballots in rural 
and urban precincts throughout the entire 
United States and candidates sought injunc- 
tions against declaration of a winner. 


"VOX POPULI, VOX HUMBUG”? 


Let me hasten to state at this point that 
I do not share the view of General Sherman, 
a champion of liberty, who wrote home to 
his wife in 1863, "Vox populi, vox humbug.” 
On the contrary, I think the need for elec- 
toral reform is urgent today if the confidence 
of the electorate in our system of govern- 
ment is to be maintained. Equally urgent, 
however, is the need to devise a new electoral 
process that will produce candidates satis- 
factory to most of the people, most of the 
time. 

An alternative—the Federal System Plan. 
In an effort to perpetuate the essential right- 
ness of the one-man, one-vote concept, but 
to do so within a stable institutional frame- 
work, I have introduced what I call the 
“Federal System Plan”, S.J. Res. 181, which 
is cosponsored by Senator Dole, Republican 
from Kansas, and Senator Stevens, Republi- 
can from Alaska. 


WHAT THE FEDERAL SYSTEM PLAN WOULD 
PROVIDE 

This system would provide that any can- 
didate who was the popular vote victor un- 
der circumstances that demonstrated that 
this victory was based upon support through- 
out the nation would be elected President. 
It would substitute for the runoff an in- 
stant and automatic legitimating procedure 
im case no candidate had a broad popular 
mandate, And it would induce ideological 
groups to work within a two-party context 
by denying them the ability to paralyze the 
electoral process. 

The Federal System Plan would work as 
follows: 

1. A President would be elected if he (1) 
won a plurality of the national vote and (2) 
won either pluralities in more than 50 per 
cent of the states and the District of Colum- 
bia, or pluralities in states with 50 per cent 
of the voters in the election. The later would 
be called the “50 per cent rule”. 

2. If no candidate qualified, the election 
would be decided by electoral votes with 
each state having the number it has today. 
Each candidate would automatically receive 
the electoral votes of the states he won, thus 
avoiding the faithless elector. A candidate 
who won a majority of the electoral votes 
would be elected President. 

3. In the unlikely event that no candidate 
received a majority of the electoral votes, the 
electoral votes of states that went for third 
party candidates would be divided between 
the two leading national candidates in pro- 
portion to their share of the votes in those 
states. This automatic redistribution, should 
it ever occur, would avoid the dangers of 
horse-trading—and the concomitant danger 
to the balance of power—that would occur 
if Congress were the court of last resort, as 
it is now. 

“50 PERCENT RULE” INDICATES AMOUNT OF 
SUPPORT 

The “50 per cent rule” is designed to but- 

ress the principle of popular sovereignty with 
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an additional legitimating factor that stems 
from our federal tradition. It would award 
the Presidency to the national popular vote 
winner if he had been able to demonstrate 
that he had a broad base of support 
across the country. In my judgment, the “50 
per cent rule” would provide a better indi- 
cation of whether a popular vote winner had 
the national support needed to govern this 
country effectively than would the 40 per 
cent minimum popular vote formula con- 
tained in the present direct election pro- 
posal. 

As for the third-party problem, the real 
key to eliminating third-party fragmentation 
in a Presidential election system is to per- 
Suade the voter that he is wasting his power 
to choose the next President if he votes for 
the candidate of a special interest party. The 
Federal System Plan achieves this result by 
providing that if the popular vote winner 
has not satisfied the “50 per cent rule”, then 
the President will be selected on the basis 
of the vote outcome broken down on a state- 
by-state basis, where the votes of splinter 
candidates lose their effect. Virtually all 
third parties that did not have a broad na- 
tional base—such as the Bull Moose Party 
had in 1912—would be discouraged from en- 
tering candidates. 

Because this plan would perpetuate the 
two-party system, the vast majority of elec- 
tions would be decided on the basis of the 
popular vote without resort to the fallback 
electoral votes; the redistribution of third 
party votes would be even rarer. 

It is conceivable, under the Federal Sys- 
tem Plan, that a President who did not have 
& popular plurality could be elected on the 
basis of electoral votes if the top vote getter 
failed to meet the established criteria for 
broadly based support. The plan would not 
have changed the outcome of any past Pres- 
idential election, including the Cleveland- 
Harrison election of 1888. But the incidence 
of close calls, when the will of a plurality 
of voters might have been overridden by 
electoral votes, would have been substan- 
tially reduced had the Federal System Plan 
been in force. 

In 1916, for example, Wilson won by a 
margin of 580,000 in the popular vote. He 
won in thirty-one states—mostly small 
ones—with 277 electoral votes. A change of 
only 1,904 votes in California would have 
given that state's thirteen electoral votes— 
and the election—to Hughes, although Wil- 
son still would have been the choice of most 
of the voters in most of the states. Under 
the Federal System Plan, Wilson would have 
won a clear victory with his popular plural- 
ity and with victories in over half of the 
states. 

In 1948 a shift of 24,294 votes from Tru- 
man to Dewey in California, Ilinois and 
Ohio could have given Dewey a victory in 
the electoral college, while Truman still held 
& plurality of the popular vote. If Dewey had 
won California and Ilinois, but not Ohio, 
Truman’s electoral votes would have thrown 
the election into the House. Under the Fed- 
eral System Plan, the election would not even 
have gone as far as the electoral vote stage, 
because Truman would still have won a 
popular plurality as well as victories in over 
50 per cent of the states. 

The Kenney-Nixon race of 1960 could have 
been thrown into the House if Kennedy had 
lost three very close states: Illinois (margin: 
8,000 votes), South Carolina ( : 9,600 
votes) and Hawaii (margin: 115 votes). Un- 
der the Federal System Plan, Kennedy’s pop- 
ular vote victory would have been confirmed 
by his victory in states with over 50 per cent 
of the voters in the 1960 election, with no 
resort to electoral votes. 

By melding the direct election plan with 
a concept that takes this nation’s federal 
design into account, I think we reduce the 
difficulties inherent in a simple one-man, 
one-vote proposal without abandoning the 
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basic idea that a majority should pick the 
President. 


MAJOR PARTIES MUST WIN NATIONAL AND 
STATE VOTE 


Under the Federal System Plan, the objec- 
tive of each of the major parties would not 
only be to win in the national popular vote, 
but also to win in each state. 

Candidates could be persuaded to pay at- 
tention to the needs of all parts of the 
country. 

The power of swing states and the compen- 
satory power of minority groups who live in 
them would be retained and the prospect of 
flourishing splinter parties negated. 

The problem of voter fraud could be local- 
ized, and the complexities relating to vote 
recounts could be more easily avoided. 

Finally, by increasing the potential im- 
portance of any state in proportion to the 
total vote cast by its citizens, we would create 
a new incentive to get out the vote. 


[From the New York Post, Mar. 5, 1970] 
SECOND THOUGHTS 
(By Mankiewicz & Braden) 

WasHiInctTon.—A certified liberal was to 
rise in the Senate today to make a state- 
ment which will upset the liberal line. 

It is well that Tom Eagleton, Missouri’s 
freshman Democrat, should be the chosen 
instrument, for on everything from civil 
rights to defense appropriations Eagleton has 
‘taken positions which liberals regard as 
“right.” Thus they cannot fail to accord 
him a hearing when he tells them that Birch 
Bayh's plan for direct election of the Presi- 
dent could lead to disaster. 

In the wake of the election of 1968, lib- 
erals in both parties panicked in the face 
of the George Wallace challenge and resolved 
not to spend another Election Night won- 
dering whether they’d soon be pleading their 
causes in the House. There emerged the 
Bayh plan, simple and cloaked in one-man- 
one-yote Democratic raiment. It swiftly 
passed the House and is now the Senate’s 
pending business. 

The Bayh amendment provides simply that 
the man who gets the most votes—anywhere 
in the country—is elected President, pro- 
vided he gets at least 40 per cent of the votes 
cast. That, it was thought, would do away 
with the specter of Wallace. 

But as Eagleton began to examine the pos- 
sibilities, he began to reconsider his earlier 
support. He will stress, in his speech, at least 
two major drawbacks—both of which, he 
believes, would be fatal to the preservation 
of the system Bayh intended to save. 

The first of these is that a candidate could 
be elected who carried only a handful of 
states, perhaps only one. In 1968, for ex- 
ample, Hubert Humphrey carried only 13 
states. If he had lost 12 of these by narrow 
margins, and increased his margin in New 
York to the amount by which Lyndon John- 
son carried that state in 1964, Humphrey 
would have led Richard Nixon in the popular 
vote, though losing 49 of 50 states. Under 
the Bayh amendment, Humphrey would 
nevertheless be President. 

Surely, so Eagleton reasoned, unless the 
United States has become as homogenous as, 
say, Costa Rica, it is unacceptable for a man 
to be elected President with so limited a 
geographic distribution of the popular vote. 
So much for drawback No. 1. 

Drawback No. 2 lies in the Bayh amend- 
ment’s provision for a runoff if neither major 
candidates wins 40 per cent of the vote. Far 
from eliminating strong third-party chal- 
lenges, this provision would guarantee them, 

First reasons Eagleton, many voters in 1968 
swallowed their natural inclination to vote 
for Wallace only because they knew theirs 
would be a “wasted” vote—that Wallace 
could not carry for example, Illinois, New 
Jersey, Ohio or Michigan, 

But if the first vote were “free”—to be fol- 
lowed by a probable runoff between the 
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two major candidates—Wallace might easily 
have received 7 per cent more of the popu- 
lar vote. He would thus have forced a run- 
off and he could have gone to Humphrey and 
Nixon and bargained with them for his sup- 
port, 

Eagleton thinks the Bayh amendment 
would turn a U.S. Presidential election into 
a Southern primary-at-large. If every vote 
counts equally where cast, and if there is 
to be a runoff, those with the special ideology 
would form their own parties for the first 
election. 

U.S. elections would be contested by—for 
example—a Black Party, an Anti-Black Party 
a Small Winter-Wheat Growers Party, an 
Anti-Income Tax Party and so on. Each 
could get its votes in the first election; then 
bargain them off in the runoff. 

Eagleton and his co-sponsor, Kansas Re- 
publican Sen. Dole, are basing their counter- 
proposal on what they call the federal sys- 
tem plan. Based on intensive research by 
Washington attorney Myron Curzan, the 
Eagleton-Dole amendment would preserve 
some features of the present Electoral College 
while guaranteeing that the truly national 
popular choice would always win. It is not 
without complications, which is why it must 
be discussed in a future essay. 


MAKING OF A PRESIDENT 
(By Mankiewicz & Braden) 


WASHINGTON.—When the Senate finishes 
with the Voting Rights Act and the nomi- 
nation of Judge Harrold Carswell, it will 
have measurably affected the Nixon South- 
ern strategy for 1970. It will then turn, as 
it rarely can, to a debate on a question of 
lasting, national and historic importance. 

What is involved is the way we elect our 
Presidents. Specifically, the debate will con- 
cern the constitutional amendment pro- 
posed by Sen. Bayh (D-Ind.), nominally sup- 
ported by a majority of the Senate and al- 
ready passed by a substantial margin in the 
House. It is also supported by the Presi- 
dent, who has indicated that he doesn't like 
it much, but has also indicated that he 
hasn't thought about it deeply. 

The Bayh amendment, which might prop- 
erly be called the anti-Wallace amendment, 
is designed to prevent forever the nightmare 
faced by the nation on the night of Nov. 5, 
1968, when it appeared for a few hours that 
neither Richard Nixon nor Hubert Hum- 
phrey would get a majority of the electoral 
vote, thus throwing the election—according 
to the Constitution—into the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The Bayh amendment has the great virtue 
of simplicity. It provides that the candidate 
who gets the most popular votes is the new 
President, provided only that his vote is 40 
per cent of the total yote cast. If it is not, 
there is a subsequent election, between the 
top two candidates only. 

Last week, Sens. Eagleton (D-Mo.) and 
Dole (R-Kan.) offered a counterproposal. It 
was, for Eagleton, a step of grave impor- 
tance. He had been one of the co-sponsors of 
Bayh’s amendment, and he is a member of 
the Senate’s liberal bloc which has always 
supported the principle of one-man, one- 
vote. 

But Eagleton, on analysis, had found seri- 
ous drawbacks to the Bayh amendment. 
First, he pointed out, a candidate could win 
the Presidency with 40 per cent of the vote 
even though he carried no states at all. Sec- 
ond, he felt the amendment—by stressing 
national popular vote—would encourage 
rather than limit the creation of splinter 
parties, each hoping for a handful of votes 
which could then be traded for power in the 
runoff election: 

“What will you give me if I ask the 2 mil- 
lion people who voted for me to cast their 
votes for you?” is a question which the Bayh 
plan conjures up, and with it all the horrors 
of the politics of ideology. 

Eagleton and Dole proposed a substitute, 
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which they have called the federal system 
plan, largely based on analysis and research 
by Washington attorney Myron Curzan. 

The federal system plan combines features 
of the present Electoral College with the 
popular vote approach of the Bayh amend- 
ment to reach a result which would at the 
same time discourage a proliferation of 
smaller parties—thus sparing the nation the 
curse of ideological politics—and guarantee 
that a minority candidate could not emerge 
as President. 

It would award the Presidency to the can- 
didate who led in the popular yote—but only 
if he won the election in more than half the 
states (26) or if he won in states containing 
more than half the voting population. If no 
candidate met either requirement, the elec- 
toral vote would be decisive but it would be 
assigned automatically (thus eliminating 
the problem of the “faithless elector”). 

If no candidate, even then, had a majority 
of the electoral vote, the third-place candi- 
date would be eliminated and his electoral 
votes distributed proportionately. Thus, & 
President would emerge with mathematical 
certainty—there would be no national cliff- 
hanging for days, either to count outlying re- 
turns or to determine if the leader really 
had 40 per cent, or only 39,99 per cent. 

The Eagleton-Dole proposal preserves the 
federal system, requires candidates to cam- 
paign through the entire nation, retains the 
power of the smaller two-party “swing” states 
and diminishes the prospect of a number of 
single-issue third parties. It is quite the most 
sensible electoral reform passage since the 
emergence of national political parties 150 
years ago. 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat, 
Mar. 7, 1970] 
WALLACE RAISES FEARS AGAIN 
(By Edward O, O’Brien) 

WaSHINGTON.—Again George C. Wallace is 
running for office, and again the former Ala- 
bama Governor is raising fears about the ade- 
quacy of the electoral-college process of elect- 
ing Presidents. 

If Wallace runs well in his bid for governor, 
the possibility of a serious third-party move- 
ment for the presidency in 1972 increases. In 
that event, Wallace could prevent either of 
the major party candidates from obtaining 
an electoral-college majority, and the elec- 
tion would be thrown to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Or Wallace could try to make a 
deal for his votes within the electoral college. 

To soften the potential impact of a re- 
newed Wallace candidacy for President, the 
House last September took the historic step 
of approving a proposed constitutional 
amendment to abolish the electoral college 
and replace it with direct election of the 
President. 

The House amendment has the virtue of 
simplicity. It states that the candidate re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes becomes 
President as long as his vote is at least 40 
per cent of the total. If no candidate gets 
40 per cent there would be a run-off election 
between the two top candidates. 

The amendment faithfully reflects the one- 
man-one-vote principle of popular soy- 
ereignty. Even President Nixon, who preferred 
some form of state-by-state bloc voting, en- 
dorsed the amendment as the only proposal 
offering hope of early adoption by two-thirds 
of the Senate and three-fourths of the states. 

But now two midwest Senators—Missouri 
Democrat Thomas F, Eagleton, and Kansas 
Republican Robert Dole—have come along 
and suggested a modification which would 
adhere to the general proposition that a 
President should be the direct choice of the 
people, but would add the requirement that 
he should have enough broad support to hold 
s true mandate. 

Under their plan, a winning presidential 
candidate would have to gain a plurality of 
the national vote—plus pluralities in more 
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than half of the states or in states with over 
50 per cent of the total voters. 

If no candidates won under this rule, the 
decision would revert to the present elec- 
toral-college formula. Thus, whatever the 
manner of choosing the winner, the concept 
of federalism would be blended with the 
principle of popular sovereignty. 

Eagleton pointed out that the House's di- 
rect election plan, while superficially 
straight-forward, could produce strange re- 
sults. In a two-party contest, for example, 
one candidate could lose in most states by a 
close margin and yet be elected President by 
piling up large margins in only one or two 
states. 

Or, in a multi-party race, the victorious 
candidate could receive 40.1 per cent of the 
popular vote without being the popular 
choice of the voters in any state. 

Another danger stressed by Eagleton is that 
the House plan would lead to the prolifera- 
tion of political parties and probably to the 
death of the two-party system, which has 
given stability and durability to American 
political institutions, 

As Eagleton said, “why should people not 
‘vote their conscience’ in a first election when 
the system will probably permit them a later 
opportunity to vote for a so-called compro- 
mise choice? 

“Why should blacks, or farmers, or doctors, 
or conservationists or feminists bother to 
compromise within the two-party context 
when their most direct route to influence 
would appear to be through running candi- 
dates who can toss presidential elections into 
a run-off situation?” 

It would be an irony if fear of George 
Wallace and of third-party movements gen- 
erally forced enactment of a Constitutional 
change that in fact would stimulate the 
growth of splinter parties. 

Eagleton's challenge to the House amend- 
ment and to the similar change sponsored by 
Indiana Senator Birch Bayh admittedly 
came late in the debate on electoral reform. 

But, as Eagleton said, “the step we are 
about to take in electoral reform is a mo- 
mentous one, and should not be taken with- 
out first examining all of the alternatives.” 


[From the Washington Star, Mar. 7, 1970] 
New Vore REFORM PLAN May BE WINNER 


(By Lyle Denniston) 

Only weeks before the first Senate show- 
down on future presidential election meth- 
ods, a brand new plan of reform has sur- 
faced. 

But its emergence this late is, in fact, not 
so sudden. And its marked difference from 
other, older plans does not necessarily mean 
it has no chance. 

Those behind the plan have been circu- 
lating it for months, and its unveiling now 
comes simple because it has begun to draw 
some support and to show a potential for 
gaining more. 

The plan, introduced in the Senate Thurs- 
day, is formally the “federal system plan”’— 
or, in Senate vernacular, the “Eagleton-Dole 
plan” after the names of the two freshman 
senators who were its original sponsors. 

Explained oversimply, the plan would let 
the people choose the president by direct, 
popular vote, provided that the winning can- 
didate’s votes were scattered widely across 
the nation. 


DIFFERS FROM HOUSE PLAN 


It differs from a House-passed version of 
a new constitutional amendment. That ver- 
sion is a direct vote plan, too, but it would 
let the winner become president—no mat- 
ter where his votes came from—if he had at 
least 40 percent of all votes cast. 

At this point, seven weeks before the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee’s showdown on elec- 
toral reform, the House-passed plan is the 
only one of the older alternatives that seems 
to have any prospect for Senate passage. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


But even the supporters of the House plan 
concede that they do not now have enough 
pledges of support to get the n two- 
thirds vote of final approval in the full 
Senate. 

A liberal “defection” from the House-ap- 
proved version is the most significant change 
on electoral reform prospects on Capitol Hill 
in recent weeks. 

Indeed, that very defection seems to have 
played a role in bringing forth the new, 
“federal system plan.” 

Late last year, a series of liberal political 
commentators began appearing in print, in 
magazines and newspapers, with doubts 
about the House-passed plan. 


FINDS POTENTIAL AUDIENCE 


At about that time, Myron P. (Mike) Cur- 
zan, a Washington attorney who was once an 
aide to the late Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, 
began circulating early versions of what has 
become the Eagleton-Dole approach. 

His plan seemed to find at least a potential 
audience among the defecting liberals. It ap- 
peared to meet two key problems which that 
group had found in the House-passed plan. 
It was felt the House plan would take much 
election power away from cities and large 
states, and might promote the formation of 
small “splinter” parties with possibly major 
bargaining power over the two big parties’ 
candidates. 

The alternative plan, by requiring the win- 
ner to have a wide mandate geographically 
or from states with a majority of the voters, 
seemed to satisfy both concerns. 

Significantly, however, the new approach 
had strong potential appeal to conservative 
elements, too. Those groups, of course, have 
never been able to accept the House plan with 
its undiluted direct, popular vote approach. 

They, too, worried about “splinter” parties 
cropping up. And they were worrled because 
the states would have no role at all, and thus 
the “federal system” would have been wiped 
out at least in presidential election politics. 


PRESIDENT’S POSITION 


It was those same concerns which, for 
most of last year, had kept President Nixon 
from embracing the House plan. Even today, 
while formally endorsing it, he is apparently 
unprepared to work hard for its adoption. 

Thus, the new plan—now the “Eagleton- 
Dole plan” because it has some refinements 
in the Curzan proposal—not only had the 
potential of reaching defecting liberals and 
discontent conservatives, 

More significantly, it also has some chance 
of being embraced openly by the President 
and becoming the object of lobbying efforts 
by his aides. 

The atmosphere in which the plan arrives 
in the Senate also is considered by its spon- 
sors to be good for the plan. 

Older alternatives to the House plan are 
commonly considered to be dead, with no 
hope of revival. Those alternatives would 
keep the present Electoral College, indirect 
system, and simply count the electoral votes 
differently. 

With that prospect in mind, last-ditch op- 
ponents of the House plan have frankly con- 
ceded they have only one hope left: A nega- 
tive response, trying to kill the House plan 
rather than trying—forlornly—to get an al- 
ternative. 

COULD BE RALLYING POINT 

But the Eagleton-Dole plan could become 
a rallying point for some of these forces, too. 
Most senators in that group, and the lobby- 
ists trying to help them, do not like the 
House plan because of its failure to provide 
a role for the states. The Eagleton-Dole plan 
does provide that. 

Still, there appears to be one risk—a siz- 
able one—that surrounds the new approach. 
That is the possibility that it will divide the 
forces that have been committed to some 
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kind of reform of presidential elections, and 
thus stall the effort. 

All along, the reform elements have argued 
that if they could only stick together on a 
plan like the one passed by the House, they 
might succeed. Unless a wholesale switch of 
these groups to the new plan, or some ver- 
sion of it, comes about, the potential divi- 
sion now foreseen could be decisive against 
any change. 

The answer of the Eagleton-Dole “bloc,” 
if it can be called that at this point, is that 
the House plan simply has had its chance, 
and it can’t win in the Senate, so a switch 
must come, 

The two strategies will have until April 
24, the first crucial test vote in the Senate 
committee, to be tested. 


[From the Washington Post, Mar. 15, 1970] 
How SHALL WE ELECT THE PRESIDENT? 


Senators Eagleton and Dole have compli- 
cated the electoral problem that will soon be 
before the Senate by introducing a wholly 
new pro constitutional amendment 
called the “federal system plan.” Fearing that 
direct election of the President under the 
amendment approved by the House might 
install in the White House a man without a 
broad base of support in the country, the 
two senators would require the winner of the 
popular vote to meet two additional tests. 
He would have to have a plurality “in states 
containing more than 50 per centum of the 
total number of voters in such election or in 
more than 50 per cent of the states.” 

The proposal focuses attention on what is 
undoubtedly the weakest point in the House 
amendment—the run-off election between 
the two top presidential candidates if neither 
of them has 40 per cent of the total vote. 
Run-off elections are usually a nuisance and 
would be especially so after a long grueling 
presidential campaign. The major question 
that must be asked is whether Senators 
Eagleton and Dole have come up with a satis- 
factory substitute. Their formula, if no can- 
didate could meet their “50 per cent” test, is 
to go back to the electoral-vyote system, with 
the possibility of unfaithful electors elimi- 
nated. 

The problem does not end there, of course, 
for under the present system if no candidate 
has a majority of electoral votes the election 
is thrown into the House of Representatives 
under a grossly undemocratic procedure. To 
eliminate that possibility, the “federal sys- 
tem plan” would take away the electoral votes 
that had been won by any third and fourth 
candidates and divide them between the two 
top candidates in proportion to their popular 
votes in the respective states. The result 
would be an arbitrary assignment of votes 
without any indication of how they might 
have been cast if there had been only two 
men in the race. Perhaps this would be better 
than letting an electoral contest go into the 
House, but would it be better than a run- 
off? 

It is clear, moreover, that another weak- 
ness remains in the Eagleton-Dole formula. 
Falling back on an electoral count would 
make it possible for the winner in the pop- 
ular vote to be defeated. Supporters of the 
“federal system plan” obviously think it is 
more important for the President to have 
broad geographical standing than a plurality 
of the popular vote. But since a chief pur- 
pose of the current reform movement is to 
eliminate the possibility of installing in the 
White House a candidate with fewer votes 
than his rival, this aspect of the proposal is 
far from being satisfactory. 

No doubt the Senate will want to consider 
this new idea carefully, belated and complex 
though it is. There would be a certain ad- 
vantage in retaining competition between the 
parties to win in each state as well as in the 
national popular vote. Senator Eagleton has 
also pointed out that the possibility of a can- 
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didate qualifying by winning in states with 
50 per cent of the votes cast would be a new 
incentive to get out the vote. It is well to 
remember, however, that the difficulties with 
recounting a close vote which he cites in de- 
termining whether a candidate has 40 per 
cent of the popular vote under the House- 
approved resolution would also be present in 
determining 50 per cent of the votes cast un- 
der his proposal. 

The interest of this newspaper is in getting 
a sound and workable resolution for direct 
election of the President through the Senate 
and before the states for ratification as 
promptly as is feasible. We do not think 
Senator Bayh’s version, which corresponds to 
the House resolution, is by any means per- 
fect or sacrosanct. But if it is to be amended 
to require broader geographical standing of 
the winning presidential candidate and to 
eliminate the run-off provision, we think its 
critics should come up with something better 
in the way of a fail-safe system than the dis- 
credited electoral device which might put 
the popular-vote loser in the White House. 

[From The Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, 
Mar. 16, 1970] 


EAGLETON-DOLE REFORM PLAN COULD BE 
ELECTORAL SOLUTION 


Efforts in the Senate to revive fading hopes 
for presidential election reform have pro- 
duced a new plan that looks better than the 
direct election plan passed last year by the 
House. 

The alternate has been offered by Repub- 
lican Sen. Robert Dole of Kansas and Demo- 
cratic Sen. Thomas Eagleton of Missouri. It 
isa compromise of sorts, combining direct 
election of presidents with features of the 
present electoral college. 

But the result is new and promising. The 
Eagleton-Dole plan guards against the most 
serious risks of direct election. It also pre- 
serves a role for the states. 

Basically, the Eagleton-Dole plan offers di- 
rect election of presidents. However a win- 
ner must get a plurality of the national vote 
and pluralities either in a majority of the 
states or in those states where more than 
half the total national vote is cast. 

Thus no candidate can be an also-ran in 
most areas of the country and still wind up 
a winner by carrying one or two states by 
large margins. This avoids the risk that di- 
rect election might produce a winner with- 
out a recognizable national mandate. 

In case third or fourth party candidates 
keep the national leader from carrying more 
than half the states or states where more 
than half the vote is cast, an electoral-vote 
arrangement will take over. The two top 
vote-getters nationally will be credited with 
the electoral votes of states they carry. Then 
candidates running third, fourth, etc., in the 
national voting will be eliminated. And the 
electoral votes of states won by them will be 
apportioned between the two top vote-get- 
ters in proportion to their votes in those 
states. The candidate with the most electoral 
votes would then be declared elected. 

The role of the electoral vote sounds more 
complicated than it is. It allows immediate 
calculation of the winner under any circum- 
stances (thus avoiding the run-off that 
might be necessary in the House-passed di- 
rect election plan or the congressional selec- 
tion of a president now possible under the 
electoral college system). 

Perhaps most important, the Eagleton- 
Dole plan prevents third party candidates 
from using their vote-getting power in 
limited areas to blackjack genuine national 
candidates, For there would be no way for 
them to sell their support in a run-off or 
trade their votes in the electoral college. 

The Eagleton-Dole pian minimizes some 
other risk—such as the chance that a close 
direct election might be decided by a nation- 
wide rash of yote-count errors in scattered 
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precincts or by compounded finagling in po- 
litical fiefdoms. 

The plan needs further study and debate 
before it can earn unqualified recommenda- 
tion for Senate-House approval and state 
ratification. But on its face, it is a promis- 
ing replacement for the creaky 18th century 
electoral college system. 

[From the Springfield (Mo.) Leader-Press, 
Mar. 17, 1970] 


A LIKELY “How” 


With the ghost that haunted the 1968 
presidential election still in good spectral 
health, we can count on congressional action 
to exorcise the demon before the next great 
contest rolls around, This is a reform that 
even politicians know must be undertaken. 

The big question is how? Many 
for reform were advanced at the time of the 
1968 election, others have been advocated 
since, But it is apparent the American peo- 
ple lean to some sort of one-man one-vote 
plan and abolishment of the old Electoral 
College. 

The House has passed a version of a new 
constitutional amendment that proposes just 
about that—an outright and direct election 
of our presidents. But almost everyone—lib- 
erals and conservatives, Democrats and Re- 
publicans—has qualms about it. If the old 
system weighs everything in favor of large 
cities in the election of a president, the new 
one inclines considerable odds to the nether- 
lands—not so bad, except both parties fear 
this will lead to splinter parties forming in 
the midlands, and they could truly create 
a headache. 

For some time, a new proposal has been 
cooking, and just over a week ago, it was 
introduced in the Senate, known as the 
Eagleton-Dole plan for its co-sponsors Sens. 
Thomas Eagleton, D-Mo., and Robert Dole, 
R-Kan. 

Here, briefly, is what it encompasses: A 
president would be elected if he won a plu- 
rality of the national vote, plus pluralities in 
either a majority of the states or in states 
with a majority of the electoral votes. 

This would negate to a large extent the 
people of any one part of the nation con- 
trolling the election—give the president the 
added assurance of much broader support— 
and it would eliminate much of the current 
fear of splinter factions. 

However, there is the possibility that no 
candidate could qualify under the system 
just described—one candidate might not 
win a plurality. 

Provision is made for that. In such case, 
the election would go to an Electoral College 
with the same representation as today, but 
with one important difference: each candi- 
date would automatically win the electoral 
votes of the states he carries. 

And if—as is possible in a three party race, 
though most unlikely—there were still no 
winner, the third party candidate’s electoral 
votes would be distributed to the top two 
contenders in proportion to their share of 
the popular vote in those states. 

A good plan, but a trifle late since the 
House already has passed its proposed amend- 
ment. However, it is quite possible that the 
House plan will fail to receive the two-thirds 
of the Senate vote it must have for accept- 
ance. Too, foes of the House plan will rally 
against it now with an alternative in pros- 

ect. 
2 It might—it just might—be the thing to 
win. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Mar. 18, 1970] 


COMPLICATING ELECTORAL REFORM 


Just as the Senate approaches considera- 
tion of a constitutional amendment for pop- 
ular election of President, Senators Eagleton 
of Missouri and Dole of Kansas have offered 
a “compromise” which is both clever and 
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confusing. What it compromises is the idea 
of popular election, and what it confuses is 
the issue of Electoral College reform. 

The “federal system plan,” as Senator 
Eagleton calls it, would give the presidency 
to the candidate with the most popular votes 
if he won more than half the states or states 
with more than half the population. If no 
candidate satisfied that test of state accept- 
ance, the President would be selected on the 
basis of electoral votes as at present. If no 
candidate won an electoral majority, then 
the two leading candidates would divide the 
electoral votes won by third-party candidates 
in the same proportion as the two leaders 
received votes in a state. 

This plan, we think, simply fails to accom- 
plish the main objectives of electoral reform. 
It does not assure that the candidate with 
the most votes will win the presidency. It is 
not based on the one man, one vote demo- 
cratic principle. It does not create a national 
constituency for the one truly national office, 
the presidency. And in its final sections it 
retains the outmoded electoral system and 
arbitrarily recasts third-party votes as the 
voters never intended, giving them no fur- 
ther say in the matter. 

Senator Eagleton backs this, he says, be- 
cause the popular vote winner should have 
“widespread national support.” He means 
geographic support, not popular support. But 
the fear that returns in only one or two big 
states might make a winner of a candidate 
opposed everywhere else seem slim; it has 
simply never happened. The nation does not 
need geographic gimmicks interfering with 
the popular will. 

The odd part of it is that small states and 
big states, and conservatives often and lib- 
erals sometimes, and rural spokesmen and 
city spokesmen, have defended either the 
present system or some such geographic 
weighting of votes as favorable to them. 
But these contending interests cannot all 
have it their way, and their effort to do so 
leaves both principle and the people behind. 

The Missouri Senator also objects to a me- 
chanical feature of the popular vote pro- 
posal. This calls for a runoff between the 
two leading candidates if neither has won 40 
per cent of the popular vote. Mr. Eagleton 
thinks this system would encourage third 
parties trying to compel a runoff so they 
could force deals on potential winners. 

Maybe so; the fact is that the American 
Bar Association commended the 40 per cent 
plan for just the opposite reason, that it 
would encourage factions to work within 
the major parties. For the only President to 
fail to win 40 per cent was Abraham Lincoln 
in 1860, who won 39 per cent though he 
was not on the ballot in 10 states—and no 
third party has come close to winning the 
minimal 20 per cent necessary to force a 
runoff. 

Americans, as the ABA noted, have been 
willing to accept a 40 per cent vote as an in- 
dication of national support for President. 
They might be willing to accept less, in 
which case the Senate might consider aban- 
doning the runoff plan. But the substitution 
of the Eagleton plan for canceling out votes 
already cast is unworthy of serious consid- 
eration. 

Finally, there is the Senator’s objection 
that 38 state legislatures would not ratify 
the popular election proposal. But no alter- 
native—and the Eagleton plan is only one of 
several—is lixely to do as well. After all, the 
House has approved popular election by 339 
votes to 70. The idea has the support of the 
Bar, the national Chamber of Commerce, the 
AFL-CIO and, according to opinion polls, 
81 per cent of the people. Moreover, legisla- 
tors in at least 30 states last year have 
tended toward ratification. 

For the Senate to turn its back now on the 
principle of popular election and the broad 
support for it would be a disastrous blow 
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to any hope of electoral reform. The “fed- 
eral system plan” is simply not worth it. 
[From the Independence (Mo.) Examiner, 
Mar. 23, 1970] 


A NEw PLAN FOR ELECTING PRESIDENTS 


A new plan has emerged in Washington on 
future presidential election methods. 

The new format was introduced jointly in 
the Senate by Sens. Thomas F. Eagleton and 
Robert J. Dole. It was introduced last week 
and is formally called the “federal system 
plan.” In Senate vernacular, it is referred to 
as the “Eagleton-Dole” plan. 

Several Washington newsmen took a long, 
hard look at the plan and say it has drawn 
some support and has a good chance of at- 
tracting more. 

Briefly, the plan would let the people 
choose the president by direct popular vote, 
provided that the winning candidate's votes 
were scattered widely across the nation. 

Generally speaking, the Senate is presently 
in disagreement over a House bill providing 
for a new vote reform. The House-approved 
bill is a direct vote plan, too, but it would 
let the winner become president—no matter 
where his votes came from—if he had 40 per 
cent of the votes cast. 

In the Senate, even supporters of the 
House-approved plan concede that they do 
not have enough pledges of support to get 
the necessary two-thirds vote of final ap- 
proval in the full Senate. 

Opponents of the House-approved plan feel 
it would take much election power away from 
the cities and large states, and possibly would 
promote the formation of small splinter 
parties with probable major bargaining power 
over the two big parties’ candidates. 

The Eagleton-Dole plan, by requiring the 
winner to have a wide mandate geographi- 
cally or from states with a majority of the 
voters, seems to satisfy everyone. 

However, the Eagleton-Dole approach has 
strong appeal to conservative elements, too. 
Those groups have never been able to accept 
the House plan with its undiluted direct, 
popular vote approach. 

Also the Senate Judiciary Committee is 
considering a resolution for another plan, 
which would essentially establish the same 
system as the House-approved plan. 

The Eagleton-Dole plan is a modified direct 
election formula. It would work as follows: 

1. A president would be elected if he won 
a plurality of the national vote and won 
either pluralities in more than 50 per cent 
of the states and D.C., or pluralities in states 
with 50 per cent of the voters in the election. 

2. If no candidate qualified, the election 
would go to an Electoral College where the 
states would be represented as they are to- 
day, and each candidate would automatically 
receive the electoral votes of the states he 
won, 

3. In the unlikely event that no candidate 
received a majority of the electoral votes, the 
electoral votes of the states which went for 
a third-party candidate would be divided 
between the two leading national candidates 
in proportion to their share of the popular 
votes in those states. 

The cosponsors of the federal system plan, 
long with some Washington correspondents 
and members of the Senate, see these several 
advantages in the Eagleton-Dole plan: 

It would give far greater weight to the 
one-man, one-vote principle than does our 
present system. 

It would help newly elected presidents by 
compelling them to show widespread support 
throughout the country, rather than just 
winning big in a few areas. 

It would avoid the uncertainties and horse- 
trading of a runoff. 

It would discourage the formation of 
ideological splinter parties, and encourage 
continued compromise within a broadly based 


two-party system. 
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[From the Washington Post, Mar. 29, 1970] 


ELECTORAL REFORM: ROOM FOR 
IMPROVEMENT 


Suggestions are coming from a number of 
sources for improvement of the proposed 
constitutional amendment to abolish the 
outworn electoral college and provide for 
direct election of the President and Vice Pres- 
ident. Dissatisfaction with the version passed 
by the House centers, as we noted recently 
on this page, with its run-off provision if no 
candidate should receive at least 40 per cent 
of the popular vote in the regular election. 
Senators Eagleton and Dole are sponsoring 
a substitute for the run-off which itself has 
run into criticism, and some efforts are now 
being made to modify the substitute. 

An especially useful comment comes from 
Dr. Paul T. David of the University of Vir- 
ginia, He is concerned, as we are, that the 
Eagleton-Dole formula designed to make 
certain that the winning presidential candi- 
date would have broad support geographi- 
cally might result in the election of a min- 
ority President. In order to win under the 
Eagleton-Dole amendment a candidate 
would have to poll a plurality of the vote in 
more than 50 per cent of the states or in 
states casting more than 50 per cent of the 
vote in that election. Elevation of the loser 
in the popular vote to the White House would 
probably be a rare occurrence under this ar- 
rangement, but in amending the Constitu- 
tion to provide for popular election of the 
President no such loophole should be left 
open. 

Dr. David suggests, therefore, that in no 
event should the Eagleton-Dole formula 
come into effect if one candidate has a clear 
majority of the vote. Any candidate carry- 
ing more than 50 per cent of the voters with 
him, whether he. had one rival or several, 
would be elected—period. The rather com- 
plicated Eagleton-Dole “50 per cent” test 
would come into play only if a three-way 
race should leave some doubt as to the peo- 
ple's choice. This seems to us to be a desir- 
able limitation if any geographical qualifica- 
tion is to be required of the winning candi- 
date. 

One other objection that has been raised 
against the Eagleton-Dole amendment is 
that it would fall back upon the present 
electoral vote system for determining who 
shall be President if no one should pass the 
first popular-vote-geographical-distribution 
screening. Objections have also been raised 
against the provision that, as a last resort, 
the electoral votes of third and fourth can- 
didates be divided between the top two to 
avoid having a contest thrown into the 
House of Representatives. These proposals 
have to be balanced against the weakness of 
the run-off device in the House resolution. 
The fact that the House has come up with 
a better electoral system than the one we 
now have should not preclude the Senate 
from improving it if it can. But any sub- 
stitute that is offered should certainly be 
as complaint-proof as possible before the 
Senate is asked to vote on it. 


[From the Washington Star, Apr. 12, 1970] 
ELECTORAL REFORM NEEDS CLOSE SCRUTINY 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 


Ever since George Wallace brought the 
threat of near calamity to the 1968 Pres- 
idential election, Americans have been of a 
mood to change the archaic system through 
which we pick our Presidents. 

They want a one-man, one-vote setup— 
not the current electoral hodgepodge where 
one electoral vote represents some 400,000 
people in California but only 75,000 in 
Alaska. They want the people to choose their 
President directly, without the in-between 
hocus-pocus of electors who are free to be- 
tray the voters, as has been done in the past. 

For at least a while, the public was aware 
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that a shift of fewer than 42,000 votes in 
New Jersey, Missouri, and Alaska in 1968 
would have produced a “no decision” elec- 
tion, throwing the country open to some 
potentially-sordid third-party bargaining 
for electoral votes. 

Public concern over all this has provoked 
the House of Representatives to approve, 339 
to 70, the first major change in our sys- 
tem of choosing a President in 165 years. It 
approved a Constitutional Amendment that 
would abolish the Electoral College and 
give the Presidency to the candidate with the 
largest popular vote. If no candidate received 
& plurality of more than 40 percent there 
would be a runoff of the two leading can- 
didates. 

It is well and proper that, as the “Wallace 
seare” diminishes, responsible Americans 
ask some probing question about whether 
the new system itself is so simple that it 
embodies potential abuses just as disturbing 
as the old system. 

Sens. Thomas F. Eagleton, D.-Mo., and 
Robert J. Dole, R-Kan., think it does. And 
these two supporters of electoral reform 
have come up with an alternative that de- 
serves the most serious consideration of the 
Congress and the people. 

Their critics say that they are Johnnies- 
come-lately who are muddying the water at 
@ time when electoral reform seems to have 
clear sailing. But Eagleton and Dole are con- 
vinced that even if the Senate passes the 
Bayh amendment (similar to that passed by 
the House) it can never win ratification by 
the required 38 states. 

Eagleton points out that the plan fostered 
by Sen. Birch Bayh, D-Ind., and approved 
by the House would make it possible for a 
candidate to win the Presidency by piling up 
huge majorities in a few states (New York, 
Michigan, Illinois, etc.) while being rejected 
by a vast majority of the states. He wants 
& system that forces candidates to work hard 
to win South Dakota and Nevada just as 
they work to win California and Ohio. 

Eagleton worries that the runoff provi- 
sion of the Bayh amendment will inspire a 
proliferation of splinter parties. He sees 
labor, blacks, leftists, the anti-income tax 
cult, and other groups deliberately forcing 
& runoff in the hope of using their followers 
to strike a bargain with one of the two top 
candidates. 

Eagleton also sees the direct-election plan 
as raising awesome problems relating to vote 
frauds and recounts. He reminds Senators 
that a miscounting of a single vote in less 
than half of the nation’s 150,000 polling 
places would have altered the outcome of 
the 1960 election, and a change of two 
votes in each polling place would have pro- 
duced a new winner in 1968 under the direct 
election process. 

So Eagleton and Dole advocate a new sys- 
tem in which a President would be elected 
if he won a plurality of the national vote— 
and in addition won either a plurality in 
more than 50 percent of the states (includ- 
ing the District of Columbia), or won 
pluralities in states containing more than 
50 percent of the voters. 

If the popular vote winner failed to satisfy 
either of the “50 percent” requirements, the 
President would be selected on the basis of 
electoral votes. The candidate with the most 
popular votes in a given state would auto- 
matically get all that state’s electoral votes. 
If no candidate received a majority of elec- 
toral votes, all but the two top candidates 
would be eliminated. The electoral votes of 
third-party candidates would be awarded 
on a state-by-state basis to the two national 
candidates in proportion to their share of 
the popular vote in the respective states. 

It is not as complicated as it sounds. It 
has a few flaws, too. But the Eagleton-Dole 
plan has the virtue of giving greater 
weight to the one-man, one-vote principle 
that is now the case; it retains some “swing 
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vote” power for political and ethnic minori- 
ties; it compels a candidate to develop broad 
geographical support, it discourages splinter 
parties and protects against the horsetrad- 
ing of runoffs. 

Eagleton and Dole are late. But it is never 
too late to devote proper attention to ensur- 
ing that as we junk a system that has sur- 
vived 165 years, we replace it with something 
clearly better and hopefully more durable. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 15, 1970] 
DIRECT ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


The Senate Judiciary Committee opens 
hearings today on what may well be the most 
important change in the Constitution since 
the Bill of Rights and the post-Civil War 
amendments, The business before the com- 
mittee will be the resolution already passed 
by the House for abolition of the electoral 
college and establishment in its place of a 
system for direct election of the President 
and Vice President. 

Some of the witnesses are expected to fa- 
vor only limited changes in the present sys- 
tem, but almost no one wants to keep the 
complex formula devised by the founding 
fathers nearly two centuries ago in its pres- 
ent form. The “unfaithful elector” has be- 
come a bugaboo of every presidential con- 
test, and the country appears no longer will- 
ing to trust unknown “dummies” chosen in 
the various states to carry out their will in 
“electing” the President. Likewise there is 
enormous distrust of the present contin- 
gency electoral plan if no candidate wins a 
clear majority of electoral votes. Almost no 
one wants to see this vital decision made 
by the House of Representatives, with the 
delegation from each state casting only a 
single vote. 

Opponents of the direct-election amend- 
ment are concentrating, therefore, on cor- 
rection of these two major defects in the 
present system. Typical of their approach is 
the compromise introduced by Senator Ervin. 
His amendment would require that each 
state’s electoral votes (one for each repre- 
sentative and senator) be cast for the plural- 
ity winner of the presidential contest in the 
state, with electors eliminated from the sys- 
tem. If no nominee had an electoral vote ma- 
jority, the final choice of President would 
be made by a joint session of Congress, with 
each member of the House and Senate casting 
one vote. 

There is much to be said for this compro- 
mise. It would preserve the main structure 
of the system with which the country is fa- 
miliar while eliminating some critical de- 
fects. But it would leave the door open to 
defeat of the candidate with the largest num- 
ber of popular votes. Senator Ervin attempts 
to play down this defect by saying that the 
electoral college has only once chosen a Presi- 
dent who was not a winner of the popular 
vote—Benjamin Harrison. Nevertheless, this 
weakness of the electoral-vote system looms 
large at a time when there is great emphasis 
on the presidency as the focal point of the 
popular will. 

The major task of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, therefore, is to scrutinize the di- 
rect-election plan adopted by the House. 
That plan has met with widespread approval, 
except for some concern about the proposed 
runoff election if no candidate should poll 
40 per cent of the popular vote. Some au- 
thorities fear that, in a close election, the 
necessity for determining a percentage fig- 
ure might cause confusion and encourage 
fraud, and that the possibility of a runoff 
might encourage a proliferation of minor 
parties. In our view these fears are substan- 
tial enough to oblige the committee at least 
to look at various substitutes. Senator Tyd- 
ings has offered an amendment which would 
make use of the electoral vote mechanism to 
determine the winner if no candidate had 40 
per cent of the popular vote. In order to dis- 
courage party splinterization his proposal 
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would permit the counting of electoral votes 
in each state for only the two pairs of can- 
didates (President and Vice President) with 
the highest number of votes in the popular 
election. 

Senators Eagleton and Dole have offered 
& proposal designed to eliminate any runoff 
election and to assure that the winner will 
have wide geographical support. Still other 
variants are available. No doubt the hearing 
will concentrate on these proposed improve- 
ments in the House resolution in the hope of 
devising a sound formula that will command 
general support. We think it is imperative to 
correct the weaknesses in the present sys- 
tem and to make the new method for select- 
ing the “People’s President” as foolproof as 
possible, 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 19, 1970] 


In THE NaTION: TROUBLE FOR ELECTORAL 
REFORM 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON.—Reform of the Electoral Col- 
lege, which almost everyone thinks is neces- 
sary, is in trouble again for the same old 
reason: not enough of those who matter 
can agree on which reform ought to be 
approved. 

The House has passed a direct-election 
amendment which has the enthusiastic 
backing of the American Bar Association 
and the more grudging support of President 
Nixon. But it now appears that this amend- 
ment cannot be approved in the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee without fundamental 
changes in its character. 


PRINCIPAL FEARS 


Two principal fears have been expressed 
about the direct-election amendment. The 
first is that it might permit someone to be 
elected President who won a large popular 
majority in New York and one or two other 
states, but who lost all the other states. The 
second is that it would result in a dangerous 
proliferation of small parties. 

It would do this, critics say, because the 
direct-election amendment would provide 
that any candidate winning 40 per cent of 
the popular vote would be elected Presi- 
dent; and that a runoff would be held be- 
tween the two top men if no one won 40 
per cent of the vote. Thus, it is charged, 
numerous splinter groups and personality 
cults would put up candidates merely to keep 
anyone from getting 40 per cent, then bar- 
gain with the top men for their support in 
the runoff. 

The first of these criticisms is the least. 
While such a narrowly won victory would 
certainly be possible—Hubert Humphrey very 
nearly carried the popular vote in just such 
a manner in 1968—it is an open question 
whether a President so elected would be less 
acceptable to the people than a President who 
won the Electoral College but lost the popular 
vote (a possibility which is a principal defect 
of the present system). It is not true, more- 
over, that a President who won by getting 
big majorities in New York or California and 
a few other states, would have no other na- 
tional base of support; to win in such a man- 
ner, he would still have to run well, even 
if he lost, in many other states and sec- 
tions—as Mr. Humphrey did, in fact. 

The second charge is more substantial, but 
still unconvincing, In the first place, it is 
not certain that the Electoral College has had 
much to do, in the past, with maintaining 
the two-party system; in fact, George Wal- 
lace ran in 1968 precisely because he thought 
he could keep anyone from winning a ma- 
jority of the Electoral College, and so did 
Strom Thurmond in 1948. 

In the second place, even if on occasion 
the 40 per cent rule did permit splinter par- 
ties to keep any major candidate from win- 
ning a majority, there would be a runoff be- 
tween the two top men, and the very pro- 
liferation of small parties that some fear 
would then work to prevent their combining 
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to support any one of the two leaders. Their 
“bargaining position” would certainly be 
less threatening (assuming their various in- 
terest to be selfish) than would that of a 
strong third-party candidate holding the 
balance of power in the Electoral College or 
the House of Representatives under the 
present system. 

But few are proposing that the present 
System be retained. Instead, Senator Ty 
of Maryland, who holds one of the key yotes 
in the Judiciary Committee, is proposing 
that the House-passed amendment be 
changed in one vital regard—if no Presiden- 
tial candidate got 40 per cent of the popular 
vote, then the state electoral vote system 
would be revived to determine a winner 
between the two men nationally. 


SPLINTER-PARTY PROBLEM 


That would handle the splinter-party 
problem by putting them all out of busi- 
ness. If only the two top popular vote-get- 
ters could be assigned electoral votes, then 
a minor-party candidate who carried one or 
two states, but who came in third in the 
national party vote, would be deprived arbi- 
trarily of the electoral votes even of the 
states he had carried. Besides, the Tydings 
proposal would revive the possibility of 
someone winning the Electoral College with 
& minority of the popular vote, and add the 
fact that such a winner would have less than 
40 per cent of the popular vote. 

Senator Eagleton of Missouri has a much 
fairer but more complicated proposal, 
designed to make certain of a broad-based 
victory. It would require a popular-vote win- 
ner to carry either a majority of the states 
or a plurality of the vote in any group of 
states casting more than 50 per cent of the 
total vote. But, failing all these tests, Mr. 
Eagleton, too, would revive the Electoral 
College and with it the distinct possibility 
of a President with a minority of the popu- 
lar vote. If no one had an electoral majority, 
the proposal would arbitrarily redistribute 
the electoral votes of minor-party candi- 
dates to the top two men—another device 
that might put minor parties out of con- 
tention. 

The Judiciary Committee also has before 
it a straight popular-vote system in which 
the high man would win, regardless of per- 
centage. That would give minor parties 
equal opportunity but no second-round bar- 
gaining leverage, put an end to dead-locked 
elections, and might well prove the best 
solution. 

But Senator Ervin is pushing a simpler 
amendment, which would retain electoral 
votes but not human electors, and let Con- 
gress decide a disputed election by majority 
vote, rather than the House by a vote of the 
states. To this limited reform, which in- 
adequately patches rather than changes the 
present system, Congress may turn if di- 
rect-vote advocates cannot soon agree among 
themselves. 

[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, 
Apr. 20, 1970] 
ONE MORE PLAN FOR THE ELECTION 
OF A PRESIDENT 

Sen. Thomas Eagleton (D-Mo.) says frank- 
ly that the plan for the election of a Presi- 
dent offered by himself and Sen. Bob Dole 
(R-Kas.) is most appealing to those who 
believe in the 2-party system. 

It was the third party of George Wallace 
and the large vote he won in 1968 that put 
Congress in the business of electoral reform 
and the current move toward a constitutional 
amendment. If Wallace had won enough elec- 
toral votes, the election could have been 
thrown into the House of Representatives 
complete with deals and unsavory trading. 

Thus the Bayh amendment, already ap- 
proved by the House, in which the electoral 
college would be abolished and the winning 
candidate would be the one who received a 
plurality of more than 40 per cent of the vote. 
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If no candidate reached that figure, a runoff 
election would be held between the two can- 
didates who had received the most votes. 

The Eagieton-Dole argument is that the 
Bayh amendment would inspire a prolifera- 
tion of splinter parties on the basis of geog- 
raphy, ethnic or racial background and a 
whole array of special interests. The horse- 
trading and deals still would be involved in 
the runoff election as the small-party can- 
didate would agree to deliver their votes for 
promises. Moreover, the Bayh plan would let 
a candidate win by running up big majorities 
in the populous states, the argument goes, 
and their would be only perfunctory cam- 
paigning elsewhere. 

As a substitute Eagleton and Dole have 
offered their own plan. A President would 
be elected if he won a plurality of the 
national vote (more votes than any other 
candidate) and if he won either pluralities 
in more than half the states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or pluralities in states 
with more than 50 per cent of the voters in 
the election. If no candidate qualified under 
those requirements, the electoral college 
would go into action as it does today. That 
failing, the electoral votes of lesser candi- 
dates automatically would be divided be- 
tween the two top candidates on the basis 
of their popular votes in the various states, 
and the United States would have a Presi- 
dent-elect—if, by then, anyone still cared. 

The Bayh plan does have the advantage of 
simplicity and the attraction of the one-man, 
one-vote principle. The Dole-Eagleton plan, 
by comparison, seems intricate, and the final 
provision for an arbitrary division of the 
electoral votes left over simply is a way to end 
a stalemate. Yet it shows that the magic 
words, “direct election,” will not necessarily 
produce magic results. 

Whether the Eagleton-Dole plan is better 
than the Bayh amendment is debatable. It 
certainly is more complicated. And the em- 
phasis upon a geographic balance has a 
curious states’ rights ring. 

In all probability, no perfect plan can be 
devised, and. frightening consequences can 
be imagined if this happened, or if that hap- 
pened, or if a breakdown occurred under any 
system. What seems unlikely is that geo- 
graphic considerations are going to override 
the sentiment for a popular vote and the 
principle that one man’s vote ought to count 
for as much as another's, regardless of where 
the vote is cast. 


{From the Washington Star, Apr. 24, 1970] 
SENATE SPARS PRIVATELY ON METHOD 
(By Lyle Denniston) 

Senators today began a month of private 
bargaining to arrange alliances for and 
against a committee-approved constitutional 
amendment to change presidential elections. 

It will be about a month, at least, before 
debate is started on the plan that won ap- 
proval yesterday in a 11-6 vote by the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 

The plan, almost identical to one 
Sept. 18 by the House, would let the people 
vote directly to choose the president. 


DEADLINES DIFFER 


The Senate committee version differs in 
only one way from the House-passed amend- 
ment. 

Under the House measure, at least 38 states 
would have to ratify the amendment by next 
Jan. 20 in order for it to apply to the 1972 
elections. The Senate committee would give 
the state legislatures until April 14 of next 
year to act and still make the plan ready for 
1972. 

Before any amendment goes to the legis- 
latures, it must have two-thirds approval of 
both houses of Congress, 

Sen, Birch Bayh, D-Ind., chief Senate 
sponsor of the plan, conceded yesterday that 
the direct vote approach is short of Senate 
votes now. 

“I know we don’t have two-thirds (of 
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the senators) who now feel that direct elec- 
tion is the answer,” he said after the com- 
mittee vote, 

“We cannot be successful on this, in my 
judgment, unless we are successful in getting 
some senators who would really prefer an- 
other plan.” 


ALTERNATIVE PROPOSAL 


Although the committee voted on a va- 
riety of plans, it did not consider one al- 
ternative that may become a major com- 
petitor to Bayh’s plan when the full Sen- 
ate acts. 

It is the so-called “Eagleton-Dole plan,” 
introduced this year by two freshmen sen- 
ators, Robert Dole, R-Kan., and* Thomas 
Eagleton, D-Mo. The plan, like Bayh’s, would 
use a direct vote of the people, but it also 
requires the candidate with the most votes 
to demonstrate that his support came from 
a wide geographic area or from states with 
a majority of the nation’s voters. 

Dole said last night that he and Eagleton 
“will try to stir up enough interest in our 
plan to offer it as an amendment.” He said 
he has asked the Nixon administration to 
examine the plan and give him its reaction. 

President Nixon last year endorsed the 
House-passed direct vote plan, but has said 
nothing since then. “I hope he maintains a 
position of neutrality” when the Senate 
takes up the issue, Dole said. The Kansas 
senator, who has close ties to the White 
House, said he hoped to talk to the President 
about the Eagleton-Dole approach. 

Bayh's strategy is not fully developed, but 
he is considering an attempt to draw a 
prominent Senate Republican into leader- 
ship with him on the direct vote plan. 

To do so, he may offer compromises on the 
amendment as it emerged from the Judiciary 
Committee. In particular, he appears ready 
to compromise on the “backup” or contin- 
gency system that would be used to settle 
close presidential contests under the direct 
vote plan, 

Under the House and the Senate commit- 
tee versions, a candidate would have to win 
40 percent of the first, popular vote in order 
to be elected. If no one did, a run-off election 
would be staged between the top two candi- 
dates. 

“I am not 100 percent sold on a popular 
vote run-off,” Bayh told reporters. He said 
the “best (alternative) I’ve seen” was one 
that the committee considered, but turned 
down yesterday on a 10-6 vote. 


GRIFFIN-TYDINGS PLAN 


That plan was offered by Sens. Robert P. 
Griffin, R-Mich., and Joseph D. Tydings, D- 
Md. Griffin, perhaps significantly for Bayh’s 
strategy, is deputy GOP leader of the Senate. 

Instead of using a run-off when no candi- 
date got 40 percent of the initial vote, the 
Griffin-Tydings plan would then use exist- 
ing Electoral College votes. 

If the candidate with the majority of votes 
in the direct election also could claim a ma- 
jority of electcral votes, he would be presi- 
dent. If the high man on popular votes could 
not get an electoral majority, the contest 
would be settled by a joint session of Con- 
gress, every member having a single vote. 

Although Bayh is willing to compromise 
on the “backup” method, he is not prepared 
to yield on the 40 percent, direct vote as the 
initial test. 

Several alternatives to that, however, are 
going to be offered on the Senate floor. One, 
of course, is the Eagleton-Dole plan. 

“PROPORTIONAL” APPROACH 

Another approach, turned down by only a 
9-8 vote in the committee yesterday, is the 
so-called “proportional” plan. 

This would retain the Electoral College, 
but award electoral votes to candidates ac- 
cording to their shares of popular votes in 
each state, rather than by the “winner- 
take-all” system now required in every state 
but Maine. 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr., D.-N.C., proposed 
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that plan in the committee yesterday. It 
failed by only one vote, but at least one of 
the votes cast for it—that of Minority Leader 
Hugh Scott, R.-Pa.—probably did not reflect 
his approval. 

Scott's vote was then being cast as a 
proxy by Sen. Hiram Fong, R.-Hawali, who is 
a strong opponent of the direct-yote plan. 
Later, Scott's aides indicated he personally 
leans to the direct vote plan. 

In fact, Scott did join with the committee 
majority on the final vote to approve Bayh's 
direct vote amendment. 

When the committee first took a vote on 
that amendment, it drew a 10-7 favorable 
margin. That came on a move to substitute 
the Bayh plan for a different version that had 
been approved by a Judiciary subcommittee 
last May. 

Sen. Robert C. Byrd, D.-W. Va., who voted 
against the Bayh plan on that tally, switched 
and yoted for it on final approval, making the 
11-6 margin. 

On the final vote, seven Democrats and 
four Republicans voted for the Bayh plan, 
while three Democrats and three Republicans 
opposed it. 

Besides Bayh, Byrd, Tydings, Griffin and 
Scott, the majority included Sen. Thomas J. 
Dodd, D.-Conn.; Philip A. Hart, D.-Mich.; 
Edward M. Kennedy, D.-Mass.; Quentin 
Burdick, D.-N.D.; Marlow W. Cook, R.-Ky.; 
and Charles M. Mathias, R.-Md. 

Besides Ervin and Fong, the minority in- 
cluded Chairman James O. Eastland, D.-Miss., 
and Sens. John L. McClellan, D.-Ark.; Roman 
L. Hruska, R.-Neb.; and Strom Thurmond, 
R.-5.C. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald] 
New VoTING PLAN 


Two freshman senators, Thomas Eagleton, 
D-Mo., and Bob Dole, R-Kan., have come up 
with an electoral reform plan which could 
help the Congress and the nation find a 
better way to elect presidents. 

It is called the “federal system plan,” and 
would work like this: 

A president would be elected if he won a 
plurality of the national vote and won either 
pluralities in more than half the states or 
Pluralities in states with 50 per cent of the 
voters in the election. 

If no candidate won under those condi- 
tions, the election would go to an electoral 
college where the states would be represented 
as they are today, and each candidate auto- 
matically would receive the electoral votes 
of states he carried. 

If no candidate received a majority of the 
electoral votes, the electoral votes of states 
carried by third-party candidates would be 
divided among the two leading candidates in 
proportion to their shares of the popular 
votes in those states. 

In effect, the plan would let the people 
choose the president by direct, popular vote, 
which most Americans seem to want. How- 
ever, the winning candidate’s votes would 
have to be scattered widely across the nation. 

The House has passed a resolution pro- 
viding for the direct, popular election of the 
president. The first vote in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee will be April 24. 

Since the House vote last September, there 
has been considerable criticism of the direct- 
election proposal. Doubts have been expressed 
by liberals and conservatives alike. 

Liberals fear it would take away some of 
the power the present electoral college sys- 
tem has bestowed upon cities and large states 
and promote the formation of splinter 
parties. 

Conservatives also worry about the forma- 
tion of splinter parties, and point out that 
the direct vote’s elimination of any state role 
would further weaken the federal system. 

Sens. Eagleton and Dole say the advan- 
tages of their plan are that it would: 

Give far greater weight to the one-man, 
one-vote principle than does the present sys- 
tem. 
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Compel presidential candidates to demon- 
strate wide-spread support throughout the 
country, rather than just win big in a few 
heavily-populated areas. 

Avoid the uncertainties and horsetrading 
of a runoff election, which is a provision of 
the direct election plan. 

Discourage the formation of splinter parties 
and encourage continued compromise within 
a broadly-based two-party system. 

Realistically, it will be impossible to devise 
an electoral reform satisfactory to everyone 
that eliminates all possibilities of freak elec- 
tions and voting inequities. Some form of 
compromise between the present system and 
the potentially dangerous direct-election 
plan is called for. 

Whether the Eagleton-Dole idea is the best 
possible compromise remains to be seen as it 
is examined more closely. But we believe it 
is a better alternative than direct election, 
mainly because it preserves a semblance of 
the federal system. 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Times, 
Sept. 12, 1970] 


THE HAZARDS OF ELECTORAL REFORM IN THE 
U.S. SENATE 


Now the United States Senate, in awesome 
majesty, turns to the matter of electing a 
President. After all the months that have 
been devoted to debate over Southeast Asia, 
the antiballistic missile and a Supreme Court 
vacancy, it seems doubtful that the Senate 
will be very speedy in its deliberations. 

The electoral college is an issue because of 
the scare George Wallace threw into the 
country in 1968. The Senate shouldn't need 
reminding that another presidential election 
comes along in 1972 and that ratification by 
the states can be a time-consuming process. 

Now before the Senate is the Bayh amend- 
ment, approved by the House a year ago and 
endorsed by President Nixon. It has the ad- 
vantage of simplicity. It would, essentially, 
abolish the electoral college and let the Pres- 
ident be elected by a direct vote. If no can- 
didate obtained 40 per cent of the vote the 
two leading candidates would meet in a 
runoff, 

Other plans have been advanced and it 
can be assumed that amendments will be 
offered. Sen, Hugh Scott, the minority leader, 
says that he personally prefers a system un- 
der which each state would choose two presi- 
dential electors at large and the rest by dis- 
tricts corresponding to congressional repre- 
sentation. 

Sen. Bob Dole (R-Kans.) and Sen, Thomas 
Eagleton (D-Mo.) have introduced a com- 
plicated substitute. A President would be 
elected if a candidate won a plurality of the 
national vote and either pluralities in more 
than half the states or pluralities in states 
with more than 50 per cent of the voters in 
the election. All of that failing, the electoral 
college would vote. And if the electoral col- 
lege couldn't produce, electoral votes of lesser 
candidates would be divided arbitrarily be- 
tween the two top candidates on the basis 
of their popular votes in the various states. 
It might be easier to establish a House of 
Lords and let them elect a king. 

Of course there are disadvantages to any 
procedure. Senators Eagleton and Dole fear 
that the Bayh amendment would bring a 
vast proliferation of splinter parties which 
then would dicker with the two top candi- 
dates in the runoff, securing all sorts of 
promises in exchange for votes. No plan can 
be perfect, although several senators from 
states of little population would prefer to 
leave things as they are. Sen Roman L. 
Hruska (R-Neb.) says the Bayh amendment 
would penalize and degrade the small states. 
He says ominously that the matter will have 
to be debated at great length. 

Any unreasonable delay will only make re- 
form impossible before 1972. The electoral 
college, as it now stands, already is the basis 
of third-party ambitions and a design for 
stalemate. 
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EXHIBIT 3 


Intended to be proposed by Mr. EAGLETON 
to SJ. Res. 1, a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide for the direct popular election of the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, viz: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 
That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
by the Congress: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The people of the several States 
and the District constituting the seat of 
government of the United States shall elect 
the President and Vice President. Each elec- 
tor shall cast a single vote for two persons 
who shall have consented to the joining of 
their names as candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice President. No candidate 
shall consent to the joinder of his name with 
that of more than one other person. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall prescribe the 
qualifications for electors of President and 
Vice President in each State and the District 
of Columbia, which qualifications shall be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

“Sec. 3. The persons joined as candidates 
for President and Vice President having the 
greatest number of votes cast in the election 
shall be declared either President and Vice 
President if such persons also haye obtained 
any one of the following number of votes: 
50 per centum or more of the votes cast in 
the election; the greatest number of votes 
cast in each of several States which in combi- 
nation are entitled to a number of Senators 
and Representatives in the Congress consti- 
tuting more than 50 per centum of the whole 
number of members of both Houses of the 
Congress; the greatest number of votes cast 
in more than 50 per centum of the States; 
the greatest number of votes cast in more 
than 50 per centum of the electoral districts 
of the States established for the selection 
of Representatives to the House of Repre- 
sentatives; or the greatest number of votes 
cast in States containing more than 50 per 
centum of the whole number of electors in 
such election, 

“Sec. 4. If, after any such election, none 
of the persons joined as candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President can be declared to be 
elected pursuant to the preceding section, 
the Congress shall assemble in special session, 
in such manner as the Congress shall pre- 
scribe by law, on the first Monday of Decem- 
ber of the year in which the election oc- 
curred, The Congress so assembled in special 
session shall be composed of those persons 
who are qualified to serve as Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives for 
the regular session beginning in the year 
next following the year in which the election 
occurred. In that special session the Senate 
and the House of Representatives so consti- 
tuted sitting in joint session shall choose 
immediately, from the two pairs of persons 
joined as candidates for President and Vice 
President who received the highest number 
of votes cast in the election, one such pair 
by ballot, For that purpose a quorum shall 
consist of three-fourths of the whole num- 
ber of Senators and Representatives. The vote 
of each Member of each House shall be pub- 
licly announced and recorded, The pair of 
persons joined as candidates for President 
and Vice President receiving the greatest 
number of votes shall be declared elected 
President and Vice President. Immediately 
after such declaration, the special session 
shall be adjourned sine die. 

“No business other than the choosing of a 
President and a Vice President shall be trans- 
acted in any special session in which the 
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Congress is assembled under this section. A 
regular session of the Congress shall be ad- 
journed during the period of any such spe- 
cial session, but may be continued after the 
adjournment of such special session until 
the beginning of the next regular session of 
the Congress. The assembly of the Congress 
in special session under this section shall not 
affect the term of office for which a Member 
of the Congress theretofore has been elected 
or appointed, and this section shall not im- 
pair the powers of any Member of the Con- 
gress with respect to any matter other than 
proceedings conducted in special session un- 
der this section. 

“Sec. 5. The Congress shall prescribe, by 
provisions of law uniform throughout the 
United States, the days for such elections; 
the requirements for entitlement to inclu- 
sion on the ballot therein; the times, places, 
and manner of holding such elections with- 
in each of the several States and the District 
of Columbia; the times, places, and manner 
in which the results of such elections shall 
be ascertained, certified, and declared; and 
the manner in which and the period for 
which ballots cast in such elections shall be 
preserved. No power conferred upon the 
Congress by this section may be delegated by 
the Congress to any State or to the District 
of Columbia. 

“Sec. 6, The Congress may by law provide 
for the case of the death, inability, or with- 
drawal of any candidate for President or Vice 
President before a President and Vice Presi- 
dent have been elected, and for the case of 
the death of both the President-elect and 
Vice-President-elect. 

“Sec. 7. The Congress shall have power to 
ee this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion, 

“Sec. 8. For the purposes of this amend- 
ment, the District of Columbia shall be con- 
sidered to be a State and to be entitled to 
the number of Representatives in the Con- 
gress to which it would be entitled if it were 
a State, but in no event more than the least 
populous State. 

“Sec. 9. This article shall take effect one 
year after the 15th day of April following 
ratification.” 


EXHIBIT 4 

Intended to be proposed by Mr. EAGLETON. 
(for himself, Mr. DOLE and Mr. STEVENS) to 
S.J. Res. 1, -a resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for the direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
viz: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 
tion when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Section 1. The people of the several 
States and the District constituting the seat 
of government of the United States shall 
vote directly for the President and Vice Pres- 
ident. In such election, each voter shall cast 
a single vote for two persons who shall have 
consented to the joining of their names on 
the ballot for the offices of President and 
Vice President. No persons shall consent to 
their name being joined with that of more 
than one other person. 

“Sec. 2. The voters in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for the vot- 
ers of Members of the Congress from that 
State, except that any State may adopt less 
restrictive residence requirements for vot- 
ing for President and Vice President than 
for Members of Congress and Congress may 
adopt uniform residence and age require- 
ments for voting in such elections. The Con- 
gress shall prescribe the qualifications for 
voters from the District of Columbia. 

“Sec. 3. The persons joined as candidates 
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for President and Vice President having the 
greatest number of votes in the election shall 
be declared elected President and Vice Presi- 
dent if such persons obtained 50 per centum 
or more of the votes cast in the election, or 
if such persons have obtained the greatest 
number of votes among the candidates run- 
ning for President and Vice President in 
States containing more than 50 per centum 
of the total number of voters in such election 
or in more than 50 per centum of the States. 

“If the pair of persons joined as candidates 
for President and Vice President who receiv- 
ed the greatest number of votes throughout 
the United States failed to obtain 50 per 
centum or more of the votes cast in the elec- 
tion, or the greatest number of votes in 
States containing more than 50 per centum 
of the total number of voters in the election 
or in more than 50 per centum of the States, 
then the votes received by each pair of per- 
sons joined as candidates for President and 
Vice President shall be separated according 
to the States in which they were received 
and in each such State, the pair of persons 
joined as candidates for President and Vice 
President who received the greatest number 
of votes therein shall be automatically cred- 
ited with a number of electoral votes which 
shall be equal to the whole number of Sena- 
tors and Representatives to which such State 
is entitled in the Congress, and if any pair 
of candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent shall have received a majority of the 
electoral votes of all of the States they shall 
be declared elected President and Vice 
President. 

“If no pair of candidates for President and 
Vice President shall have received a majority 
of the electoral votes, then all but the two 
pairs of such candidates receiving the great- 
est number of electoral votes of all of the 
States shall be eliminated, and the electoral 
votes which any of these eliminated pairs of 
candidates received in any State shall be 
credited to the two leading pairs of candi- 
dates in proportion to the number of people 
who voted for these two pairs of candidates 
in such State. In making this computation, 
fractional numbers less than one one-thou- 
sandth shall be disregarded. The pair of can- 
didates receiving the greatest number of elec- 
toral votes after such crediting of electoral 
votes shall be declared elected President and 
Vice President. 

“Sec. 4. The days for such elections shall 
be determined by Congress and shall be the 
same throughout the United States. The 
times, places, and manner of holding such 
elections and entitlement to inclusion on the 
ballot shall be prescribed in each State by 
the legislature thereof; but the ‘Congress may 
at any time by law make or alter such regu- 
Yations. The times, places, and manner of 
holding such elections and entitlement to in- 
clusion on the ballot shall be prescribed by 
the Congress for such elections in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“Sec, 5. The Congress shall prescribe by law 
the time, place, and manner in which the re- 
sults of such elections shall be ascertained 
and declared, 

“Sec. 6. If, at the time fixed for declaring 
the results of such elections, the presidential 
candidate who would have been entitled to 
election as President shall have died, the 
vice-presidential candidate entitled to elec- 
tion as Vice President shall be declared 
elected President. 

“The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the death or withdrawal of any candi- 
date or candidates for President and Vice 
President, for the case of the death of both 
the President-elect and Vice-President-elect, 
and for the case of a tie. 

“Sec. 7. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

“Sec. 8. The District of Columbia shall be 
treated as a State for purposes of this amend- 
ment. 

“Sec. 9. This article shall take effect on the 
ist day of May following its ratification.” 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boaes). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, during 
the campaign of 1968, we could not pick 
up a newspaper or magazine on any given 
day that did not contain an article about 
the possibility of a deadlock in the presi- 
dential election. At one point in the early 
summer, when George Wallace had made 
a particularly strong showing in the polls, 
a feature length article appeared in a 
national weekly magazine. It was fiction, 
written as if the election were over. No 
one had gotten a majority in the elec- 
toral college and the issue had been sent 
to Congress. The House was deadlocked 
in determining the President, and the 
Senate, with a Democratic majority, had 
elected the former Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy as Vice President, who had taken 
office. The article ended leaving the 
country without a President. The story 
read like an Allen Drury novel, with one 
constitutional crisis after another. It was 
as good as a best seller. 

It was fiction. No crises occurred. Since 
that time, many have said “but it could 
have happened.” Not only did it not 
happen, it has never occurred in 180 
years. This is not mere chance. The very 
nature of our political system tends to 
prevent such a crisis. One of the principal 
factors working against anything like 
this happening is the two-party system. 
Another principal factor is the electoral 
process itself. 

In any close election with a strong 
third party candidate, there is the possi- 
bility that the election will be thrown 
into the House of Representatives where 
there is always the possibility of a dead- 
lock. The possibility of an elector not 
voting the way his State voted has only 
happened once in this century. Only two 
elections in our history have been thrown 
to the House—in 1800 and 1824. Both 
times they resulted from highly unusual 
circumstances. Out of almost 16,000 elec- 
toral votes cast in this county, only five 
were cast “against instructions.” We 
have had only one President elected by 
the electoral college who did not receive 
the most popular votes. This was in 1888. 
Nevertheless, there is a strong movement 
to throw out the electoral college and in- 
stitute a direct popular vote system. In 
a close election under direct popular vote, 
however, a difference of a few hundred 
thousand votes out of over 70 million 
cast could easily be considered a dead- 
lock, and the ensuing recounts, which 
would surely result, if we go to direct 
election, could cause long delays in deter- 
mining a winner. Kennedy won by about 
112,000 votes in 1960, and Nixon by about 
510,000 in 1968. Few people give the elec- 
toral system credit for having prevented 
these terrible occurrences. Very few have 
discussed the same problems which would 
probably occur under a system of direct 
election of the President. 
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I would like to discuss some adverse 
reactions that could occur if drastic 
surgery is performed on our electoral 
process when only minor treatment may 
be needed. I would like to discuss some 
facts which will diagnose the strengths 
of our present electoral system and some 
clear, known illnesses that can be effec- 
tively treated and cured without per- 
forming a lobotomy. 

_ Supporters of the direct popular vote 
cite a few weaknesses of the present sys- 
tem, then use these as justification for 
scrapping the entire system for one 
which is purely theoretical. On pure 
theory, arithmetic, and a dogmatic de- 
votion to simple majority rule, the direct 
popular vote is held up as a cure-all 
for problems which have been largely 
imaginary. 

Nothing is said of the crisis and prob- 
lems which would be created by a direct 
popular vote. If we are going to replace 
a system that has developed over a 
period of 180 years and that has produced 
a President able to govern this country 
in each of 46 elections, we should know 
the theoretical and practical hazards of 
the process replacing it. It has done the 
job for which it was designed, even 
though a few patches on the trim might 
be in order. 

We are all familiar with the stories 
about a possible deadlock during the 1968 
elections. Let me briefly tell a story about 
that election, a fictional story, as it might 
be conducted under a direct popular vote 
system, requiring a 40-percent plurality 
to win, with a runoff between the top 
two finishers if neither received 40 per- 
cent of the vote. 

THE SCENARIO 

Senator EUGENE McCartuy has been 
rejected by the Democratic Convention, 
but believes the country still needs a 
“peace” candidate. He would have had 
no chance of gaining even one electoral 
vote under the present system. There are 
already three candidates. He reasons 
that under the direct popular vote sys- 
tem, Governor George Wallace, with his 
American Independent Party, may get 
13 to 14 percent of the vote. Nixon might 
get 38 to 39 percent. Humphrey and 
McCartuy should split the rest, and it 
could well be Nixon-McCartny in a run- 
off rather than Nixon-Humphrey. He 
enters the race. 

Nelson Rockefeller, seeing MCCARTHY 
take the plunge, decides he also has a 
chance. He reasons that many do not 
favor Nixon, but are equally unimpressed 
with Humphrey. Some are afraid of 
Wallace’s views, and no one is represent- 
ing the populous east coast. What they 
want is someone who is progressive, but 
not too liberal, urban oriented, and an 
administrator. A press conference is 
called in Albany. Now there are five 
major candidates in the race. 

This logic now impresses those con- 
servatives who supported Ronald Reagan 
in Miami. If Nixon wins, he will surely 
run again in 1972. There will be no 
chance for the conservatives until 1976. 
Reagan will be 65 and cannot be Gov- 
ernor of the Nation's most populous 
State forever, certainly not beyond 1974. 
With a roar from Dodger Stadium in Los 
Angeles, Reagan is in the running. We 
have six major candidates, with several 
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others, including a new Militant Revo- 
lutionary Party. 

Such a scenario was suggested by Time 
magazine in the May 4, 1970, issue in an 
essay entitled, “How Not to Elect a 
President.” 

I would like to carry this plot a few 
steps further. 

The election is held on the first Tues- 
day in October. Congress had to move the 
election back to allow time for a runoff, 
if necessary. Mr. Nixon receives 28 per- 
cent of the votes, Mr. Humphrey receives 
15 percent, Mr. McCartHy 15 percent, 
Governor Rockefeller 13 percent, Gov- 
ernor Reagan 12 percent, Governor Wal- 
lace 9 percent, and others 8 percent. Over 
70 million votes are cast, and only 50,000 
votes separate Humphrey and MCCARTHY. 
Humphrey leads, but McCartuy requests 
a recount in Illinois, because of alleged 
irregularities in Cook County, and in 
Massachusetts, since Humphrey piled up 
his largest plurality in that State. Hum- 
phrey asks for recounts in California and 
New Hampshire. Finally, a nationwide 
recount is necessary. It will take time, as 
we all know, to recount some 36 million 
votes. 

Then, an action is filed in Kentucky 
and Georgia challenging the validity of 
their votes. Georgia and Kentucky allow 
18-year-olds to vote. Congress had not 
yet passed the law allowing 18-year-olds 
to vote, and the participation of that age 
group in these States raised the consti- 
tutional question of equal voting rights 
among people in the various States. No 
court fights are started on allegations of 
fraud, but some challenges are instituted 
because of Federal certification of can- 
didates who had not complied with some 
State laws. Irregularities are also charged 
by Humphrey, because Governor Wallace 
was listed as the Democratic candidate 
in Alabama while running on the Amer- 
ican Independent ticket elsewhere. Many 
voters complain because they could not 
get to both Federal voting booths and 
State voting booths, and, if they did, the 
ballots were different and confusing. 
Student riots are involved, protesting 
Federal marshals’ monitoring the voting 
at the Federal polls. Some polls were shut 
down because of the demonstrations, but 
most were reopened before official closing 
times. 

By initiating most of the major legal 
questions in the Supreme Court, and with 
that Court’s rigorous cooperation, many 
of the problems are resolved by late No- 
vember. Nixon and Humphrey are now 
found to be in a runoff and the campaign 
is on again for an election to be held on 
the first Tuesday in December. Hum- 
phrey, however, complains that Nixon, as 
the front runner, has been campaigning 
for 6 weeks. He filed an injunction in 
each Federal district court in the coun- 
try to prevent any campaigning until the 
No. 2 man had been determined. That 
was not until November under this 
scenario. The injunctions were based on 
“equal-time provisions,” but some courts 
went one way and some went the other. 
The appeals were on their way to the 
Supreme Court, but they were just not in 
time. 

There is a runoff. Nixon receives 50.01 
percent of the vote. Humphrey receives 
49.99 percent of the vote. Less than 
150,000 votes separate the candidates and 
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recounts start over again. January 20 
rolls around, and there is no clear win- 
ner. The country has no President. 

Mass demonstrations are conducted in 
Washington and on college campuses 
across the Nation, in protest of an archaic 
system of bureaucratic government. The 
Government is paralyzed. There is no 
effective leadership. National Guard 
troops are called out by the Governors, 
but there are no Federal troops called up, 
and there is no federalization of the 
Guard because there is no Commander 
in Chief. 

This, of course, is fictional, but totally 
possible. Also possible under the direct 
election theory is the example given by 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), 
where a candidate could win 49 States 
by 1,000 votes each and yet lose the 
election because his opponent carried the 
50th State by 50,000 votes. Do the people 
of the United States, I ask rhetorically, 
want a President who has received a 
popular vote in only one of the 50 States? 
I do not think so. Let us assume the 
same cast for 1968, but with Nixon and 
Humphrey receiving the most votes and 
neither getting 40 percent of the popu- 
lar votes nor a majority of the electoral 
votes. Assume Nixon was leading in the 
popular vote. Under the Tydings-Grif- 
fin amendment to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1, the election would be decided by 
a joint session of Congress. 

The House and Senate would meet in 
joint session. They are controlled by the 
Democratic Party and that party would 
select Mr. Humphrey. He is clearly a mi- 
nority President in terms of electoral 
votes and in terms of popular vote. 

This story could go on and on. I do 
not pose it as a scare tactic, I think it 
simply points out that there are serious 
problems, very serious problems, in the 
direct election system, because it would 
require changes in every level of our po- 
litical structure. 

Congress cannot legislate away all the 
problems and, if it could, it may result 
in Federal controls and requirements 
which are not desirable. Nothing, it seems 
to me, could avoid the chaos that would 
result from recounts and court fights in 
the event of a runoff. The prize is too 
big, and there would be no electoral votes 
in the resolution presented to us to de- 
termine the winner. 

A direct popular election would require 
Federal legislation setting up uniform 
voter qualifications, some Federal proc- 
ess for certifying candidates and estab- 
lishing uniform ballots. Arrangements 
would have to be made for Federal mon- 
itoring of the election, since all of these 
other people would still be needed to run 
the state system, and a conflict might 
well be created between the federal and 
the state systems. 

Why, I ask—and I ask this with deep 
sincerity—should we risk this multitude 
of problems by injecting the direct vote 
into our Presidential elective system, 
when the present system has worked 
reasonably well for 180 years. 

Now we have a Federal system with a 
balance between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government, and I personally feel 
it is essential to retain the Federal-State 
relationship. 

In my story, I covered two major argu- 
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ments proposed by supporters of the di- 
rect popular vote and illustrated how 
the same problem could occur under any 
system—the possibilities that the present 
system might end in a deadlock or might 
elect a President who did not receive the 
most popular votes. How then have we 
minimized these risks by adopting a new 
system? 

There is also a distinct hazard that the 
direct popular vote will weaken the two 
party system by encouraging splinter 
candidates. The greater number of 
prominent candidates in the general 
election under any system, the greater 
chance that it will break down. The clos- 
er the election, the greater likelihood of 
problems. If we have both close races 
and several strong candidates, the odds 
go up that the system will “misfire,” so 
to speak. 

I would like to discuss one of the other 
major arguments used by proponents of 
direct popular vote. 

It is charged that under the direct 
system, everyone’s vote counts the same. 
We vote as a nation. One-man, one-vote. 
Now, supposedly, the small States have 
an advantage because they get more 
electoral votes compared to the popula- 
tion of the State. The essence of this 
argument is that fewer people have a 
greater proportional effect on the out- 
come. I have many statistics indicating 
that Colorado residents lose some of their 
voting power under a direct popular vote. 
As a Senator from Colorado, I feel it is 
not my duty to dilute the influence of 
the people who elected me. Be that as it 
may, the theory that everyone would 
have an equal vote is just not true under 
the present system, or any proposed sys- 
tem including direct popular vote. 

The direct popular vote and the one- 
man, one-vote rule is based on a purely 
arithmetic or numerical system of poli- 
tics. Everyone is just a number, and we 
add up the total. This is an exceedingly 
simplistic theory that has no foundation 
in reality. At the risk of sounding pomp- 
ous, I feel the people who elected me are 
more than mere numbers, People also 
reflect regiona] needs and opinions. The 
Rocky Mountain West doesn’t have the 
same problems or the need for the same 
solutions to those problems as the east 
coast area of Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington. The direct popular vote can com- 
pletely neutralize the wishes and desires 
of a greater number of people of a larger 
region of the country to the wishes of a 
few in one small area of the country, just 
as can the present system. 

Let me give you an example from the 
1968 election if the direct popular vote 
had been in effect. It must be realized in 
a pure numerical system, such as direct 
popular vote, even the total vote is not 
important. Only the net difference of 
votes between the top two finishers is im- 
portant. Only the plurality is important. 

Seventeen small states each gave plu- 
ralities to Nixon in 1968. This is not fic- 
tion; these are facts. These States are 
Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. These include 
the entire Rocky Mountain region. These 
States cast 84 electoral votes for Nixon. 
The total votes cast for Nixon and Hum- 
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phrey were 7,760,875. The total plurality 
for Nixon in those States was 691,197, 
votes. 

The State of Massachusetts cast 14 
electoral votes for Humphrey. A total of 
2,236,062 votes were cast in Massachu- 
setts. The total plurality for Humphrey 
was 702,374. By a margin of 11,177 votes, 
Massachusetts under the direct election 
system would have completely nullified 
the choice of the majority of the pecple 
in 17 States, including one whole region 
of the country. The 1,469,218 people vot- 
ing for Humphrey in Massachusetts nul- 
lified the votes of 4,226,036 people in 17 
other States. 

Since pure numerical volume would 
be the key under direct election, can- 
didates are going to concentrate their 
campaigns in those areas where they can 
achieve the greatest margin of victory. 
We all have run for office and we all 
know what the political system is; and 
we know what any candidate is going to 
do under those circumstances. They will 
necessarily reflect the views of those 
areas. There is certainly a community of 
interest in the major metropolitan areas 
just as there is in rural farming areas. 
The urban-rural conflict has been with 
us for a long time, but the large cities 
can easily out vote the rural areas. Pres- 
idential candidates, under a direct popu- 
lar vote system, will certainly appreciate 
a vote in Colorado, but the odds are bet- 
ter for them in Massachusetts or New 
York or Chicago or Los Angeles. They 
must favor those areas which can give 
them the most votes and those areas are 
the big cities. It is in those same big 
cities where the history of our country 
reveals the most blatant machine poli- 
tics—Tammany Hall of New York, the 
Pendergast machine of Missouri, the 
Hague of New Jersey, the Chicago gangs 
of the 1920’s, and many others. It seems 
apparent that the direct vote is tailored 
to serve these practices. 

There are many other problems creat- 
ed by the direct popular vote, but I want- 
ed to clearly illustrate that three major 
arguments used against the present sys- 
tem are just as applicable to the direct 
popular vote. 

Certainly there could be some im- 
provement of the present system. I feel 
quite strongly we should find a better 
alternative than to throw the election 
into the House, ballots to be cast State by 
State. A joint session of the House and 
Senate with each Member voting individ- 
ually seems much better. 

We could easily eliminate our elec- 
tors, as such. Let the electoral votes be 
cast automatically by the States. No one, 
and certainly those of us fortunate 
enough to hold public office, seriously 
believes the American people are in- 
capable of exercising their own judg- 
ment. We do not want a “faithless elec- 
tor” voting for someone the majority of 
the people of Colorado did not support. 

I also feel it would be better to elim- 
inate the unit rule where a State casts 
all its ballots for the winning candidate 
whether he won by a margin of one vote 
or 100,000 votes. I personally favor cast- 
ing electoral votes by congressional dis- 
tricts with each State having two votes 
representing its senatorial seats. 

As a practical matter, the States can 
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cast their electoral ballots on a district 
or proportional basis if they pass a law 
to that effect. Maine, in effect, casts bal- 
lots on a district basis now. 

There is no simple sure-fire method of 
electing the President. In any close elec- 
tion with more than two candidates, 
there is the clear danger of failure to 
elect someone on the first vote. I feel 
this danger is much greater under direct 
popular vote than under the present 
system. Lowering the plurality required 
to 40 percent will not save the direct 
popular vote system. It lowers the odds 
of failure slightly. That is all. 

The present system can be improved 
and reformed. It has worked well, how- 
ever, and should not be thrown away. It 
should not be the case of the baby 
thrown out with the bath water. Do not 
be deceived by the popular cry for direct 
vote for the Presidency. It could destroy 
the two-party system and result in a 
leaderless country. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUESTS 


Mr. BAYH obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield without losing his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum and I 
would advise attachés on both sides to 
get as many Members here as possible. I 
understand the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana is going to make a number 
of specific unanimous-consent requests 
in which Members may well be interested 
and they should be in the Chamber to 
hear them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded_.to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Baym), manager of the 
joint resolution, has the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr, President, I shall not 
impose unduly upon the Senate’s time. 
So that.all of our colleagues may be per- 
fectly apprised as to what the Senator 
from Indiana is about to do, the Senator 
from Indiana would like to propose 
a unanimous-consent request; failing 
that, another unanimous-consent re- 
quest; and, failing that, perhaps a series 
of unanmious-consent requests, to see if 
there is any common ground in the Sen- 
ate which will permit us to move forth 
more diligently than we have in the past 
or, are likely to proceed in the future. 

I do not. need to remind any of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, most of whom 
have been here much longer, and are 
much more familiar with Senate proced- 
ure than the Senator from Indiana, that 
we have been debating for a week and a 
half the electoral reform measure. 

Certainly, there is not unanimity of 
thought on what should be done in this 
field. The Senator from Indiana is of the 
opinion that there is an overwhelming 
feeling that something should be done. 
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With that thought in mind, I will respect- 
fully present the unanimous-consent 
requests. 

It goes without saying that there is 
no malice in the Senator from Indiana’s 
heart for the Senators present who may 
differ with the Senator from Indiana on 
any of these requests or the merits of the 
measure before us. With that in mind, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to a vote on the 
Griffin-Tydings amendment No. 711 on 
Wednesday, September 16, at 11 a.m. 
after 1 hour of debate, to be divided 
equally between the Senator from Michi- 
gan and the Senator from Indiana; and 
that if such amendment carries, the Sen- 
ate proceed to a final vote on Senate 
Joint Resolution i on Friday, September 
18, at 1 p.m., following 3 hours of debate, 
to be divided equally between the Senator 
from Nebraska and the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. BAYH. I respect the wishes of my 
distinguished colleague the Senator from 
North Carolina. I would like to present 
another unanimous-consent request. 

I respectfully ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to a vote on the 
pending amendment to Senate Joint 
Resolution 1, amendment No. 711, on 
Wednesday, September 16, at 11 a.m.; 
and if such amendment fails, that there 
be 2 hours of debate, to be equally 
divided between the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Hruska) and the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. BayH); and that at 
the conclusion of the debate the Senate 
proceed to a vote on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I again re- 
spectfully accept the objection of the 
Senator from North Carolina. I would 
like to propose another unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate consider all amend- 
ments to Senate Joint Resolution 1 be- 
ginning on Wednesday, September 16, at 
10 a.m., the debate on each such amend- 
ment being limited to 2 hours, equally 
divided between the sponsor of such 
amendment and the Senator from In- 
diana, and that a vote be taken on final 
passage no later than 1 p.m. on Friday, 
September 18, after 2 hours of debate, 
divided equally between the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) and the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. BAYH). 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am almost 
at a loss as to where to proceed, but let 
me respectfully try one other suggestion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to consider amendment No. 
711, the Griffin-Tydings amendment, and 
that a final vote be taken no later than 
1 pm. Wednesday, September 16, the 
time between now and the appointed 
hour to be divided equally between the 
sponsor of such amendment and the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
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emulate the example of the Senator from 
Indiana on yesterday, and I object. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Indiana 
is honored to be emulated by the Senator 
from North Carolina, but I am not cer- 
tain that I am worthy of that honor. 

Mr. President, the Senator from In- 
diana does not wish to play games and 
bother the Senate with what might seem 
to be less than a sincere effort. So, rather 
than go down one by one the list of the 
other amendments that are now before 
us, so that the record may be unequiv- 
ocally clear, let me present the rest of 
the amendments en bloc. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the following amendments: 

Amendment No. 878, the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan’s amendment. 

Amendment No. 884, the amendment 
of our distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EacLETON) and our distin- 
guished colleague from Kansas (Mr. 
DOLE). 

Amendment 885, the 50-percent runoff 
provision of our distinguished chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee (Mr. EAST- 
LAND). 

Amendment 887, of the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON). 

Amendment 897 of the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD). 

Amendment 898, the amendment of 
our distinguished colleague from North 
Carolina (Mr. ERVIN). 

Amendment 899, another amendment 
of our distinguished colleague from 
North Carolina. 

Amendment 900, the amendment that 
is cosponsored by our colleague from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin), our col- 
league from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), 
and our colleague from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGEE). 

Amendment 901, another amendment 
sponsored by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

I ask unanimous consent that 2 hours 
of debate be permitted on each of those 
amendments, the time to be equally 
divided between the sponsor of such 
amendment and the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object, 
especially with reference to my own four 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I make a 
similar request, as to the last group of 
amendments, that there be on each 4 
hours of debate, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the Senator from 
Indiania and the sponsors of the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, permit the 
Senator from Indiana to speak very 
frankly on the point before the Senate. 

The Senator from Indiana has tried to 
allow for the fact that, as the chairman 
of the Subcommitee on Constitutional 
Amendments, he has been personally 
involved in this debate for about 6 years. 
I feel it is possible to take one’s personal 
involvement out of this debate, and still 
be able to tell the Senate accurately that 
we are now discussing one of the most 
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important issues before our country at 
this time: I am not alone in my experi- 
ence in talking with a number of groups 
at various places all over this country. 
I am sure there are many of my fellow 
Senators who have had a wider experi- 
ence. 

I suggest to my colleagues that we are 
living at a time when our very system of 
government is being sorely tested. There 
are those in the country today who say 
that the system is sterile, that there is 
no way that we can make it respond, 
there is no way we can purge it of in- 
equities, that the only alternative is to 
destroy the system before we can build 
a better one. 

Mr. President, I feel unequivocally 
that this is wrong, that the system has 
the vitality to make itself function bet- 
ter. And I do not want my son to go into 
the streets to solve his problems; I want 
him working within the system. 

We have before the Senate at this 
moment one of these key problem areas 
that will show to the country that the 
system has the ability to respond to, or 
that it does not. 

I suggest that it is possible for every 
Member of this body to differ with the 
Senator from Indiana on the relative 
merits of the question before the Senate. 
But I respectfully suggest that after a 
week and a half of debate, I have little 
understanding for the efforts which have 
just been made, to prevent us from con- 
sidering any change, with all due respect 
to my distinguished colleague from 
North Carolina. 

We have just said the U.S. Senate is 
not going to consider any change, not 
one iota, in the electoral college system. 
I wonder if this is what the Senate really 
believes. 

On election day, 1968, the country 
almost did not elect any President, be- 
cause if there had been a change of 
fewer than 42,000 votes in the right three 
States, neither Nixon nor Humphrey 
would have had a majority in the elec- 
toral college. 

This, of course, as we now know, would 
have given to a third party candidate 
who had 46 electoral votes—and most of 
those electors had signed affidavits prior 
to the election, pledging to do the bid- 
ding of their candidate—the power to go 
to each candidate’s camp and say, in 
essence, “What am I bid to make you 
President of the United States?” 

Mr. President, I respectfully suggest 
that this is no way to elect the most 
powerful officer in the free world. 

Everyone here, of course, is familiar 
with the fact that on three occasions we 
have sent to the Presidency a man who 
had fewer votes than the man he was 
running against. I think it is because of 
this possible specter that we have seen 
the incumbent President of the United 
States, President Nixon, on two occasions 
unequivocally support the resolution 
which is now before us. The President 
has said more eloquently than the Sen- 
ator from Indiana can say, it would be 
difficult if not impossible for any man to 
govern if he were not the choice of those 
whom he is called upon to govern. 

We are divided in the Senate as to the 
relative weight of the voters in our given 
States. I have heard some very eloquent 
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arguments from some of our colleagues 
suggesting that those in the small States 
have an advantage, and I have heard the 
opinion expressed by others that those 
in the large States have an advantage. 

Mr. President, I wonder if now, at the 
beginning of a new decade, is that the 
time to say that all of our citizens have 
the same advantage, have an equal op- 
portunity to determine who their Presi- 
dent shall be. 

Mr. President, Senate Joint Resolution 
1 was introduced in the Senate, in its 
first form, in early 1966. On February 28 
of that year the first hearings on this 
electoral reform measure began. 

Senate Joint Resolution 1, which is 
now before us, was introduced on Janu- 
ary 15, 1969. The subcommittee reported 
it out on May 26, 1969. Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1 became the pending order of 
business in the full Committee on the 
Judiciary in September of 1969. The 
House of Representatives, in the mean- 
time, took up the question of electoral 
reform, and House Joint Resolution 681, 
which is identical to Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 1, except as to its proposed effec- 
tive date, passed the House in September. 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 languished 
in the Judiciary Committee from Sep- 
tember of 1969 until, on February 3, 1970. 
Then the Judiciary Committee voted, by 
a vote of 13 to 4, to consider electoral 
reform on April 14, and we finally voted 
the measure out on April 24. 

It was not until August 14 that we 
could finally get an agreement on the 
minority report to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1. The measure was laid before the 
Senate on September 2 by our distin- 
guished majority leader, and debate 
began on September 8. The Senator from 
Indiana would respectfully suggest that 
we have had ample time to consider this 
measure. It is a measure which has not 
been taken lightly by large groups of in- 
terested people throughout the country. 

The Senator from Indiana has not 
been in the area of legislation as long as 
many Senators here, but he has been 
involved at the State level and national 
level now for more than 16 years. There- 
fore, the Senator from Indiana is fully 
aware that there must be give and take 
in the legislative process. But, certainly, 
I think it is unconscionable, to suggest 
that the Senate does not have the cour- 
age to stand up and vote on the merits 
on an issue as vital as this. 

The Senate has to show this country 
and those who are asking questions about 
the viability of this system that we do 
have the courage to stand up and wrestle 
with controversial issues on which there 
are differences of opinion in this body. 

I am hopeful that those who today 
are disinclined to let. the Senate vote 
on this measure will pause to reflect on 
what the possible ramifications of this 
action might really be. Iam hopeful that 
on reflection, perhaps tomorrow, the 
Senator from Indiana can successfully 
propose the same unanimous consent re- 
quests again, with a different result. The 
Senator from Indiana is not suggesting 
that one position or another be assumed, 
but that the Senate ought to come to a 
vote on the merits. We owe our con- 
stituents and our country no less. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
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Senator yield, without losing his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. BAYH. I will be glad to yield, but 
before yielding to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida, I should like to ask 
the Senator from North Carolina whether 
perhaps in the ensuing 10 or 15 minutes 
he might have changed his mind, so 
that the Senator from Indiana could 
proceed with those unanimous consent 
requests further. 

Mr. ERVIN. In reply to the Senator 
from Indiana, I would say that I am 
even more convinced now than I was 
when I objected to the unanimous con- 
sent requests propounded by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana that I 
should abide by my objections. 

I agree with the Senator from Indiana 
that Senators ought to have the courage 
to stand up and vote on propositions 
they ought to vote on. But I would sug- 
gest, further, that they ought not to 
stand up and vote until they have had 
time to exercise their intelligence in a 
deliberative fashion and to ascertain 
which one of almost as many varieties 
of proposals as there are numbers of 
Heinz pickles should be adopted to cor- 
rect some deficiencies in the electoral 
college system. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield when he is through? 

Mr. BAYH, At this time, I should like 
to make one further unanimous-consent 
request. 

I concur with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina that we should 
not vote on these matters until we have 
had an adequate chance to discuss all 
the relative merits. We have been dis- 
cussing this for a week and a half. Some 
Members of the Senate had been living 
with this problem for 10 years before 
the Senator from Indiana ever became 
interested in it. 

The President pro tempore, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia, to- 
gether with the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, have actually had 
the honor of running for President, so 
they are very familiar with this matter. 
The Senator from Indiana is a relative 
newcomer to this field. 

The Senator from Indiana suggested 
earlier the unanimous-consent request 
that each of the amendments be brought 
before the Senate and, after 2 hours’ de- 
bate, be considered on the merits. 

Mr. ERVIN. I objected. 

Mr. BAYH. This was objected to. 

The Senator from Indiana later sug- 
gested the same proposal on each 
amendment, after 4 hours of debate, and 
the Senator from North Carolina 
objected. 

In an effort to try to be totally fair, 
the Senator from Indiana would like to 
propose a unanimous-consent request 
that all the amendments be brought up 
and that after 1 day’s full debate on each 
amendment, they be voted on, on the 
merits. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is that a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. BAYH. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BAYH. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 
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CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a motion for cloture 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
rule XXII, the clerk will state the mo- 
tion. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
cloture motion, as follows: 

CLOTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby 
move to bring to a close the debate upon 
the pending joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution to provide 
for the direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United 
States. 

MIKE MANSFIELD, CLAIBORNE PELL, HARRI- 
SON WILLIAMS, ALAN CRANSTON, JOSEPH 
D. TYDINGS, PHILIP A. Hart, JOSEPH M. 
MONTOYA, CHARLES H. PERCY, GEORGE 
D. AIKEN, and HAROLD E. HUGHES. 

HucH Scorr, BIRCH BAYH, FRANK 
CHURCH, THOMAS F, EAGLETON, ROBERT 
P. GRIFFIN, WILLIAM B. SAXBE, CLIFFORD 
P. CASE, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, RICHARD S. 
SCHWEIKER, LEE METCALF. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of rule XXII, it be 
my right to withdraw the motion to in- 
voke cloture in the event that an agree- 
ment is entered into to dispose of the 
pending joint resolution and all amend- 
ments thereto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
the Chair ruled? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
has ruled. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the ruling be withdrawn 
temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The ruling is 
withdrawn temporarily. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is there any time limit 
on the reaching of an agreement that the 
majority leader has in mind? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It has to be within 
1 hour and 1 day. 

Mr. HRUSKA. From this time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Beginning with the 
conclusion of business today. In other 
words, under rule XXTI, the 1 interven- 
ing day and the 1 hour after we convene 
on Thursday will demark the limitation. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Could it be stipulated 
that before any unanimous-consent re- 
quest of that kind is made, Senators be 
notified of it, so that they may be pres- 
ent? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Of course. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In ample time so that 
they can be present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It should be, because 
I do not want any Senator to get caught 
off his feet or off base. 

If there is any possibility that such 
agreements can be reached, I would ex- 
pect to have a quorum call—and, if need 
be, a live quorum call—to make sure 
that enough Senators are in attendance 
in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, as I understand the 
unanimous-consent request of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, it is that in 
the event that an agreement fixing a 
time for voting is arrived at before the 
vote on the cloture motion, he may with- 
draw the cloture motion. I have no ob- 
jection to that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, The Senator would 
object to that? 

Mr. ERVIN. No, I have no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is within the 
1-day, 1-hour provision under rule XXII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized . 

Mr. BAYH. With deference to my col- 
league, I should like to make one observa- 
tion. The Senator from Indiana added 
his name to the cloture motion this after- 
noon, after it had come to his attention 
that it was not going to be possible for 
us to reach an agreement. Yesterday, I 
asked the distinguished majority leader 
whether he would please delay such a 
cloture motion, because at that time it 
seemed that there was a possibility of 
working out an agreement. 

I much prefer not to have to go through 
the cloture routine. I think this measure 
ought to be decided on its merits. I do 
not know what the outcome will be on 
this measure, and I think each Senator 
ought to have a right to stand up and 
be counted for what he thinks is right 
and what he thinks is wrong with our 
electoral system is concerned. 

Unfortunately, we are now in a posi- 
tion where the first test will come on clo- 
ture. But the Senator from Indiana 
would like to suggest, most respectfully, 
that if we believe that any change is 
desirable, sooner or later we will have to 
get down to voting on the merits. 

Now Mr. President, I am happy to 
yield to my distinguished friend from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I want to call to the 
attention of the Senator from Indiana, 
and the Senate as a whole, that a good 
many of us have served in the Senate a 
good deal longer than my good friend 
from Indiana. The Senator from Florida 
was one of those who, as a majority of 
more than two-thirds, voted for the 
Lodge-Gossett amendment as then pro- 
posed a good many years ago, when the 
Senate sent over that amendment to the 
House with more than two-thirds ap- 
proval by the Senate. The Senator from 
Florida, I think, was the first one to 
appear before the subcommittee headed 
so gracefully by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana in 1966, when he an- 
nounced the hearings on the several 
amendments which were then pending, 
one of which was an amendment offered 
by the Senator from Florida similar but, 
he thought, in some respects an improve- 
ment on the Lodge-Gossett amendment. 

That amendment, as the Senator 
knows, proposed that in each State the 
electoral vote of that State be divided in 
accordance with the popular vote as that 
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vote was cast between the several con- 
tenders for President and for Vice Presi- 
dent. The Senator from Florida has felt 
that it was an essential part of that 
amendment and he also feels it is an 
essential part of the reform to continue 
in the picture the States which are sov- 
ereign under dual sovereignty system, 
just as they were continued by the com- 
promise which was absolutely necessary 
if we were to have a Constitution back 
in 1788 when the Constitution was first 
submitted to the States for approval, as 
a means of bringing the large States and 
the small States together. 

It is true that there has been some 
encroachment upon the rights of the 
States. It is also true that some of that 
is due to nonperformance on the part of 
the States. But it is also true that the 
weight of Federal business has grown 
greatly during these decades, that there 
is even more need now, than then, for 
the maintenance in the States of a large 
part of the governmental machinery by 
which ordinary, every-day citizens are 
governed. A large part of their lives and 
activities are still governed by State law. 

To say that the States have no in- 
terest as such in who shall become Presi- 
dent and Vice President is manifestly 
absurd, when it is recalled how great a 
control and how great a lack of control 
the Federal Government has over the 
States as such. 

The Senator from Florida has called 
attention to this fact, that the sugges- 
tion has been made by my dear friend 
from Indiana, that Senators are not 
ready to stand up and be counted. 

The Senator from Florida and a good 
many other elder Senators in this 
Chamber have already stood up and been 
counted and are ready to stand up and 
be counted again. 

But, speaking only for one of them— 
myself—I want to say that I am irrevo- 
cably of the view that to change our sys- 
tem so that the States as such are so 
downgraded that they will no longer 
have any representation as States in the 
electoral weight by which the President 
and Vice President are elected is such a 
revolutionary movement, such a radical 
action, that the Senator from Florida 
could never support it. 

I think it greatly changes the entire 
nature of our Federal Government, that 
to deprive the States of any participation 
in the presidential election process by 
giving them, as they have had since the 
beginning, representation in the electoral 
weight of the several States, would be 
such a departure that the Senator from 
Florida could never, never support it. 

He—and I think he is not alone— 
feels that such a radical departure would 
be a death knell to many of the finest 
values in our National Government and 
would put us right where so many other 
so-calle@d democratic nations now are 
where, with splinter parties dominating 
the scene, there is no such thing as a 
substantial government which lasts from 
year to year or from period to period. 

Thus, the Senator from Florida thinks 
that the Senator from Indiana perhaps 
overlooks the fact that Senators are will- 
ing and ready, as many of them have 


shown that they are willing and ready, 
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to stand up and be counted, but they are 
of the strong conviction that the States 
should not be downgraded by the method 
proposed in Senate Joint Resolution 1. 

So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he is ready to stand up in the 
Senate and debate this issue for a good 
long time, as long as anyone shall listen, 
because he is so sure that adoption of 
such a policy would radically change the 
nature of this Government under which 
we have prospered for nearly 200 years 
and have become the greatest power on 
earth, that the Senator from Florida 
hardly thinks it is an appropriate sug- 
gestion that Senators are not ready to 
be counted when the Senator from In- 
diana well knows that the facts recited 
by the Senator from Florida as to his 
own attitude in the past, and as to his 
own appearance as the first witness be- 
fore the subcommittee so ably handled 
by the Senator from Indiana, are the 
fact that the Senator from Florida has 
been counted for a good long time, dat- 
ing back to the long debate of the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment in years gone by. 
The Senator from Florida does not recall 
how long that was, but he thinks it was 
about 20 years ago. 

I thank the Senator from Indiana 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, with all re- 
spect to my distinguished colleague from 
Floridą, I think the Senator from Indi- 
ana pointed out that there were some 
Senators in this Chamber who had been 
interested in this program longer than I. 
I referred to the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russe_t) and I am sure that the 
Senator from Florida would certainly be 
included in that same category because 
I know of his tenacity and concern, and 
I know of his strong objections to the 
particular position taken by the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The interesting thing is that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana made a unanimous- 
consent request that the proposal cham- 
pioned by the Senator from Florida be 
considered, and it was objected to. 

So far as standing up and being 
counted is concerned, I think we have to 
determine in our own minds that we will 
vote on this cloture petition by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. I would hope 
that when that vote is cast we will have 
the valiant support of the Senator from 
Florida. 

I think perhaps it is a bit much to sug- 
gest that the Senator from Florida will 
change his position at this time. But I 
would hope that he and others would not 
accept the position that if we cannot have 
our own way, the Senate will not have an 
opportunity to work its will on anything. 
It could be like the youngster who said 
that if he could not pitch in the baseball 
game, he would take his bat and ball and 
go home. 

Mr. President, I feel strongly about 
this measure. I do not know whether we 
have the votes or not. I suggest, let us 
vote it up or down. If we do not have 
the votes, then let us see what we can 
come up with that will be able to get the 
votes. 

This is a matter which has received 
earnest study by the American Bar As- 
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sociation, the chamber of commerce, the 
AFL-CIO, and the UAW. The League of 
Women Voters spent a year on it. 

The distinguished present occupant of 
the Chair, the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELLMon) at this time, was on the 
American Bar Association Commission. 
The House of Representatives passed this 
particular measure by a 339 to 70 vote. 

It seems to me that, if we do not let 
some action take place in the Senate so 
that it can work its will, the Senate will 
have to answer to the charge that we are 
derelict in our duty. If my position is not 
sustained, then let us see if there is not 
something that we can get two-thirds of 
the Senate to support. 

The Senator from Indiana knows that 
there are other pressing matters before 
the Senate, and he will not embark on 
a discussion of some of the assertions 
of the distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida that the electoral college was an in- 
tegral part of the grand compromise. 

I hope before this debate is over we 
will have a chance to see whether the 
electoral college system is working to- 
day as our Founding Fathers hoped for 
it to work. 

I hope to have a chance to explore in 
greater detail the belief of the Senator 
from Oklahoma that, the small States 
have no advantage under the present 
system. 

Hopefully we will have a chance to ex- 
plore in detail the proliferating effect 
that these matters may or may not have. 

The Senator from Indiana might in- 
dicate to the Senate that that is a ques- 
tion he had in his mind. I was concerned 
about the direct popular vote. However, 
the Senator from Indiana states respect- 
fully to those who disagree that after he 
explored how the system works, not how 
we think it works, he came to the con- 
clusion that the best proposal was the 
one now pending before the Senate. 

However, if the Senate thinks that 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 is not the best 
proposal, let us come up with something 
else. But let us have a vote on the merits. 
I think we owe this to the country today. 

Mr. ERVIN, Mr. President, the vote by 
which Senate Joint Resolution 1 was re- 
ported to the Senate by the Committee 
on the Judiciary demonstrates that the 
Senate should give adequate considera- 
tion to the proposal to amend the Con- 
stitution. I say that because the vote in 
our committee was only 9 to 8 if my 
recollection be correct. 

I do not think that the Senator from 
Indiana can ever charge that the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina is ever unwilling 
to stand up and face any proposition. 

I insist that before the Senate of the 
United States concurs in the submission 
of any proposal to amend the Constitu- 
tion, which in the ultimate analysis be- 
longs to over 200 million Americans, the 
Senate of the United States should give 
some serious consideration to that pro- 
posal. 

The Senator from North Carolina is 
not opposed to amending the Constitu- 
tion insofar as it regulates the election 
of the President and Vice President. In- 
deed, the Senator from North Carolina 
has introduced two amendments propos- 
ing changes in the method of electing the 
President and Vice President. The Sena- 
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tor from North Carolina is willing to de- 
fend either one of those propositions be- 
fore the Senate. And he is willing for 
either one of them to be submitted to 
the States by Congress for consideration. 

There are some defects in the present 
method of electing a President and Vice 
President. For example, the Senator from 
North Carolina thinks that the Constitu- 
tion ought to be amended so as to re- 
quire that the vote of a presidential elec- 
tor on a particular party ticket shall be 
cast, regardless of the wishes of the elec- 
tor, for the nominees of the party by 
which he was elected. 

For this reason, the Senator from 
North Carolina has proposed in two dif- 
ferent alternative proposals that the of- 
fice of presidential elector be abolished. 
The adoption of either one of the pro- 
posals submitted by the Senator from 
North Carolina would result in the aboli- 
tion of the office of presidential elector 
and make it certain that hereafter the 
defaulting or faithless elector is con- 
signed to the scrap heap of history. 

The Senator from North Carolina is 
also inclined to the opinion—and he has 
so proposed in one of the resolutions in- 
troduced by him and one of the amend- 
ments proposed by him to Senate Joint 
Resolution 1—that the electoral vote of 
each State be divided among the candi- 
dates for President and Vice President 
of the various parties in accordance with 
the popular vote received by them in the 
State. 

If this proposal should be adopted and 
become a part of the Constitution, it 
would do away with the practice that the 
winner takes all. At the same time, it 
would destroy the power of those who 
vote in blocks in a particular State to 
control the entire electoral vote of that 
State. 

Mr. President, I think there is another 
defect in the present electoral college 
system which ought to be remedied. I 
have proposed that it be remedied, both 
in the amendments I have proposed to 
Senate Joint Resolution 1 and also in 
the independent resolutions I have in- 
troduced. 

This defect is in the present method 
of electing Presidents and Vice Presidents 
where no candidates for these officers re- 
ceive a majority of the electoral vote. 

I propose that instead of the present 
method by which the election in such 
event is thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the choice is made by the 
States voting as a whole—that is, each 
State voting as a single unit—we adopt a 
method which would leave the decision 
of the question to a joint session of Con- 
gress in which each Senator and each 
Representative would have a single vote 
and in which the votes of the majority, 
of those attending the joint session, 
should determine the choice of the Presi- 
dent or the choice of the Vice President, 
as the case may be, where the candidate 
for the office does not receive a majority 
of the electoral vote. 

The methods I have proposed are 
methods that recognize the United States 
as a Government based on a Federal sys- 
tem in which the States, as legal and con- 
stitutional entities, have an interest. It 
is based upon a recognition of the fact 
that elections should be held and deter- 
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mined by State election officers acting 
under State laws in the various election 
precincts in the United States, which 
now number 184,000. 

It is based upon the theory that we 
should minimize, as far as humanly pos- 
sible, the results of fraud, the results of 
mistaken counts of votes, and all factors 
of that kind. 

Under this system the frauds and mis- 
counts of votes in individual States vir- 
tually never reach such proportions as to 
alter the electoral votes of those States. 
Consequently, under this system, as the 
history of this Nation has demonstrated, 
the country has the capacity to deter- 
mine within a relatively short time after 
the 184,000 election precincts in the 50 
States and the District of Columbia close, 
who has been elected President and who 
has been elected Vice President. 

There are several ways of curing de- 
fects. For example, a man might have a 
headache. He might go to a doctor to 
receive treatment for his headache. 
There are several ways that the doctor 
could provide him with a cure. One of 
them is to give him some aspirin tablets 
and to let the aspirin tablets cure his 
headache. Another way is for the doctor 
to take a pistol and blow out his patient’s 
brains. In that way the doctor could cer- 
tainly cure his patient’s headache, but 
the consequences of such a method of 
curing the headache would be far more 
disastrous than the headache itself. 

Mr. President, that is an illustration 
of the difference between the proposal 
advanced by the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana and the proposals advanced 
by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The Senator from Indiana said that the 
American Bar Association has endorsed 
his proposal. I have attended meetings 
of bar associations and I have observed 
that usually the resolutions of bar associ- 
ations are adopted during the closing 
hours of the meetings of the associations 
at a time when the great majority of 
members of the associations who have 
been in attendance at the meeting have 
taken their departure. 

As far as the American Bar Associa- 
tion is concerned, I have great respect 
for it. I have been a dues-paying mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association al- 
most since I was a small boy. I have lost 
all the “chlorophyll” from my hair while 
paying dues to the American Bar Associ- 
ation during all these—I started to say 
years but I will say decades—and the 
American Bar Association has never 
asked me as one of its members what I 
thought about anything. So I do not have 
as much veneration for a resolution of 
the American Bar Association as the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana has. 

In addition, the responsibility for sub- 
mitting a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States is re- 
posed in Congress and not in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

The same observation applies to the 
other organizations which the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana has men- 
tioned. What is the remedy the Senator 
from Indiana proposes? 

He proposes that the Federal system, 
which has been in operation in our land 
for 181 years, be abolished insofar as 
the election of President and Vice Presi- 
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dent is concerned. His proposal is that 
the 184,000 election precincts in 50 States 
and the District of Columbia be con- 
verted into one great big election pre- 
cinct in which 60 million people or more 
are going to cast their votes and deter- 
mine the result by a simple majority, 
however small that majority may be. 

Mr. President, one of the queer things 
about human beings which I have never 
been able to comprehend is that men who 
would not steal a penny of anyone’s 
money are perfectly willing to steal his 
vote; men who would not subtract a 
penny from any man’s bank account are 
willing to miscount his vote. Another 
thing I have observed in the many years 
I have been interested in elections is that 
in many precincts in the United States, 
indeed thousands, and thousands, and 
thousands of them, the voters cast paper 
ballots and those in charge of conduct- 
ing the elections spend hours and hours 
counting up those ballots, oftentimes af- 
ter having spent hours and hours of the 
day, exhausting hours, receiving the bal- 
lots. As a consequence of this, in vir- 
tually every voting precinct there is more 
or less danger that votes are miscounted. 

Even in the operation of such devices 
as voting machines, we know that some- 
times voting machines go awry and fail 
to receive and count the votes correctly. 

Under Senate Joint Resolution 1, every 
one of these factors which tend to 
render uncertain the question of who 
will be elected President or Vice Presi- 
dent in one big national voting precinct 
is present. What this means is that in 
every close election, such as the election 
of 1960 and the election of 1968, the cast- 
ing of fraudulent votes or the miscount- 
ing of honestly cast votes or a defective 
operation of a voting machine would be 
calculated to place in doubt the question 
as to who was elected President or who 
was elected Vice President. And that un- 
certainty may well exist for months 
while votes are being counted or re- 
counted or litigated in 184,000 communi- 
ties. 

The Senate has been in session, at- 
tempting to operate in high mental gear, 
ever since the 17th day of January this 
year. We are now, I hope, in the closing 
days of a very long and a very arduous 
session. Some 34 Members of this body 
are unable to tarry long in the Senate 
Chamber because their political lives 
hang in the balance. They will neces- 
sarily have to be absent and campaign- 
ing most of the time. 

A, very distinguished author in this 
field, Theodore H. White, appeared be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee and said, 
in substance, that the greatest calamity 
which could befall this country would be 
to convert all the 184,000 election pre- 
cincts into one great precinct, as Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 would do if submitted 
to the States and ratified by the States. 

Another distinguished American 
scholar, Professor Black of Harvard Law 
School, appeared before the Judiciary 
Committee and said that Senate Joint 
Resolution 1 was the most radical pro- 
posal made for amending the Consti- 
tution of the United States in the his- 
tory of this Nation. 

These are the reasons why I am un- 
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able and unwilling to support the pro- 
posal of the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana. These are the reasons why I 
insist that some other proposal, such as 
one or the other of the two proposals I 
have submitted, should be substituted 
for it. 

I think the people of the United States, 
who now number more than 200 million, 
are entitled to have the Senate act as 
the Senate always professes to act—as 
a deliberative body. It is difficult for the 
Senate to do so under the circumstances 
which now confront the Senate. 

This is the reason why I have insisted 
that we take as much time as is reason- 
ably available to consider this serious 
question, and not be hurried by the 
unanimous-consent requests of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana to sub- 
mit to the States a half-baked proposal 
for changing the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Iam ready to stand up and be counted, 
but I am not willing to have the votes 
of the Senate cast until the Senate has 
had a reasonable opportunity to delib- 
erate; and I am not willing for the Sen- 
ate to emulate the example of Samson, 
who, in his blind zeal, pushed down the 
pillars upon which the temple rested. 

These are the reasons why I objected 
to the unanimous-consent proposals of 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Indiana, and why I insist that the 
Senate give reasonable consideration to 
this most serious matter. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Indiana listened with consider- 
able interest to the Senator from North 
Carolina who discussed this issue with 
his usual eloquence. He, of course, is one 
of the most distinguished members of the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments, and the Senator from Indiana 
has had the benefit of his views as we 
have discussed this matter for 4 or 5 
years now. 

As the Senator from North Carolina 
well knows, the Senator from Indiana 
shared many of the concerns of his 
friend from North Carolina when the 
Study began. As the study developed, the 
Senator from Indiana assessed some of 
the facts that were brought to our at- 
tention differently than did his illus- 
trious friend from North Carolina. 

I am not sure what the temper of the 
Senate is at this particular moment in 
history in the light of the fact that we 
have other legislation this evening that 
some Senators are interested in. But the 
Senator from North Carolina raised some 
interesting points on which the Senator 
from Indiana feels compelled at least to 
put his interpretation in the RECORD at 
this time. 

The Senator from North Carolina sug- 
gested that the American Bar Associa- 
tion adopted this proposal by a narrow 
vote. The record will show that the 
American Bar Association adopted the 
proposal by a 3-to-1 margin, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BAYH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from In- 
diana tell the Senator from North Caro- 
lina how many members of the American 
Bar Association were present at the time 
that vote was taken? 
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Mr. BAYH. There were about 200. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from 
Indiana tell the Senator from North 
Carolina how many members the Ameri- 
can Bar Association has? 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Indiana 
is not familiar with the membership of 
the American Bar Association. I would 
hazard a guess that the relationship of 
the membership on the American Bar 
Association’s legislative committee, 
which adopted this proposal, to the as- 
sociation’s whole membership is numeri- 
cally equivalent to the relationship be- 
tween the membership of the U.S. Senate 
and the population of this country. How- 
ever, I do not think it speaks well for 
the Senator from North Carolina to sug- 
gest that the approval of the legislative 
committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation should be disregarded because 
there was not a unanimous vote of every 
member of that organization. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator permit 
the Senator from North Carolina to make 
an observation? 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Indiana 
enjoys the observations of the Senator 
from North Carolina, even though he 
does not share his views. 

Mr. ERVIN. One reason I want the 
debate to proceed arises out of the hope 
that I may be able to persuade the Sen- 
ator from Indiana to see the error of 
his ways and adopt the sound views I en- 
tertain on this subject. I want to say that 
the American Bar Association, as the 
Senator from Indiana has intimated, has 
a membership that may run to 75,000, 
100,000 or 150,000; and that I do not 
agree with the Senator from Indiana that 
a resolution adopted by a majority of 
the 200 delegates at a meeting reflects 
the views of the members of the associa- 
tion, who were not polled. The Senator 
from North Carolina was not asked for 
his views on this subject, notwithstand- 
ing he has been a dues-paying member 
of that organization for 40 years or more. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I do wish 
to let the focus of this debate rest on 
some effort to evolve a reasonable elec- 
toral reform. But I think the Senator 
from North Carolina said he did not 
think legislation should be proposed by 
the bar association, the AFL-CIO, or 
the UAW. 

The Senator from Indiana would like 
to point out that this legislation is not 
proposed by any of those organizations, 
but indeed the Senator from Indiana did 
solicit their opinions on it. And I hope 
we have not gotten to the stage that if 
a constituted representative body like 
the American Bar Association, which 
represents various chapters in various 
States, should make a considered judg- 
ment, we would say, “Well, now, this 
does not amount to anything, because we 
have not had a referendum.” 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator will yield. 

Mr. BAYH. If the Senator will permit 
me one moment, two other particular 
cases show how erroneous this type of 
conclusion can be. First, the Chamber of 
Commerce polled its entire membership, 
and I respectfully suggest the record will 
show that more of the Chamber of Com- 
merce members supported direct popu- 
lar election of the President than all 
other plans put together. Second, I sug- 
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gest that the League of Women Voters, 
a very illustrious group that never en- 
dorses a position unless it has studied 
it at some considerable length, made a 
special effort to study this proposal for 
more than a year, and I point out for 
the consideration of the Senator from 
North Carolina that these ladies, by 
more than 80 percent, endorsed it, after 
the various chapters all over the country 
had been polled. 

I would be the first to suggest that 
these positions do not have the force and 
effect of law, but I think we need to con- 
sider the fact that there are a lot of 
people in this country looking to this body 
to do something. And if the Senate takes 
no action whatsoever, I think the people 
of this country would have every right 
to be aroused to some significant de- 
gree. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wanted 
to interrupt the Senator from Indiana 
to correct a misconstruction he has 
placed on my observations. If I under- 
stood him correctly, he said that I was 
opposed to these organizations making 
proposals. 

I do not object to anyone making any 
proposal about anything, at any time or 
anyplace under any circumstances, 
whether it be the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the AFL-CIO, the League of 
Women Voters, the chamber of com- 
merce, or any individual. I think they 
are entitled to make proposals. I said 
they were not charged with the responsi- 
bility for submitting to the States pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution. 

Mr. BAYH. If the Senator from In- 
diana misinterpreted the Senator’s re- 
marks, he certainly apologizes, because 
I was trying to find some ground on 
which we had common views. I agree with 
the interpretation that the Senator from 
North Carolina has placed on this 
matter. 

As the Senator from Indiana said a 
moment ago, despite this support, de- 
spite the fact that Harris and Gallup 
tell us that about 80 percent of the 
people think they ought to have the right 
to vote for President, if this body thinks 
it is wrong, we ought to vote it down. 
But I think if there is this type of grass 
roots support throughout the country, 
the very least the U.S. Senate, the 
greatest deliberative body in the world, 
ought to do for those we represent is 
give the Senate a chance to vote on 
the various proposals. 

I was impressed with some of the ques- 
tions raised by my distinguished friend 
from North Carolina about what he al- 
leges to be shortcomings of direct elec- 
tion. These are questions that I think 
are very rightly raised. 

For example, the Senator from In- 
diana is very familiar with the fact that 
one of the principal charges made against 
the present proposal is that it would en- 
hance the incidence of fraud, and fraud is 
bad. A little fraud is bad, and a lot of 
fraud is much worse. 

Although the Senator from Indiana 
would be the first to suggest that direct 
election does not take out of the heart 
of a deceiving and conniving individual 
that disposition which he possesses, it is 
the opinion of the Senator from Indiana 
that it minimizes the chance that a little 
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fraud would have a tremendous impact 
on the outcome of a presidential election. 

Human nature being what it is, I think 
the less the fruit of the fraud, the less 
the incentive to become involved in even 
a little fraud. 

I suggest to my distinguished friend 
from North Carolina, and to any other 
Members of this body who care to ex- 
amine the facts of the past several elec- 
tions, that operating under the unit rule, 
whenever we have a close election in 
Pennsylvania or New Jersey, or any State 
in the Union, under the unit rule any 
person who is determined to try to steal 
the election in that State by procuring 
a few fraudulent votes is able, in essence, 
to buy the entire State’s electoral vote. 

Theodore Sorenson appeared before 
our committee, and used the State of 
California as a specific example, be- 
cause it is our most populous State. He 
pointed out that in a close election—and 
we have had some close elections in Cali- 
fornia—if you procure 20,000 fraudulent 
votes in California, from tombstones, out 
of flop houses, by using aliens, or by 
using any of a number of devious means 
that might come to someone’s attention, 
with those 20,000 fraudulent votes, you 
can throw the entire State’s 40 electoral 
votes to the opposite camp. 

I remind my fellow Senators that 40 
electoral votes is about 15 percent of 
what it takes to elect a President. Under 
the present system, 20,000 fraudulent 
votes would have a much more significant 
impact than if the same 20,000 fraudu- 
lent votes were commingled with some 70 
million popular votes. 

My distinguished friend from North 
Carolina expressed his concerns most 
eloquently; he and our distinguished col- 
league from Florida are two of the most 
eloquent spokesmen in this body, and 
I know this concern is deep in their 
hearts. I have had a particular chance 
to work with the Senator from North 
Carolina in the committee, and I know 
of his deep conviction in this particular 
area. I know the Senator from Florida 
from reputation, but I have not had a 
chance to serve on the committee with 
him. 

I suggest that, if any of us really be- 
lieve that the electoral college is funda- 
mental to the continuation and protec- 
tion of the federal system, perhaps we 
ought to get out our Federalist Papers 
and take a little better look at them. 
Perhaps we ought to read what some 
historians have said—indeed, what all 
historians have said—about what consti- 
tuted the great compromise that put this 
country together. It was the establish- 
ment of a U.S. Senate based on geog- 
raphy and the establishment of a House 
of Representatives based on population. 
This body, Congress, is where the grand 
compromise started and where the roots 
of the federal system remain to this very 
hour. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I ask the Senator from 
Florida to bear with me for a moment, 
because I would like to maintain the 
continuity of this point. 

If we are to suggest that the Founding 
Fathers had infinite wisdom in the way 
they established the electoral college, I 
suggest that we read carefully that the 
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Founding Fathers really meant for the 
electoral college to be a nominating proc- 
ess. There five of the top vote getters 
would be nominated and then the elec- 
tion would be completed in the House of 
Representatives on a one-State, one-vote 
basis. I do not think any of us would 
suggest that this is necessary to protect 
the federal system. 

I should like to suggest, very respect- 
fully, to those who are concerned about 
both the federal system argument and 
the small State argument, that if one 
reads the compelling speech of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma the other day, in 
which he discussed the small State argu- 
ment, and if they would read and study 
the equally eloquent speech of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) yester- 
day, an excellent case can be made that 
the small States, which were supposed 
to be protected under the federal system 
and which are protected in the US. 
Senate, are not protected under the elec- 
toral college system. This is so because, 
regardless of how we divide electoral 
votes into population, the fact is that 
under the present system, one can be 
elected President of the United States 
if he carries the 11 most populous States 
by the slightest popular margin, even if 
he is soundly defeated in the small States 
that are supposed to be protected by the 
electoral college. 

I have heard the Senator from Okla- 
homa, the Senator from Idaho, and 
others eloquently point out piece after 
piece of evidence, including campaign 
schedules, showing that today the politi- 
cians, the campaigners, and the orga- 
nizers concentrate on the large States, 
not on the small States. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that he has just mentioned an ele- 
ment in this whole matter which has 
given more concern to the Senator from 
Florida than anything else, and that is 
the deprivation of the small States of 
substantial portions of their weight in 
the election of a President which would 
be accomplished by Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1. 

Under the census of 1960, 32 of the 
smaller States would have lost a portion 
of their electoral weight, some of them a 
very large portion. Under the prelimi- 
nary returns of the 1970 census, 29 of the 
smaller States would so lose a portion 
of their electoral weight. 

The Senator from Florida adverts 
again to what he said a few moments 
ago: He does not believe that the States 
can soundly be left out of the presiden- 
tial election machinery without radical 
change to the original program and 
without recognition of the fact that the 
States are sovereign units and that they 
are tremendously affected by the choice 
of President and Vice President. 

The Senator from Florida makes this 
statement despite the fact that he is not 
one of those Senators representing a 
State which would be deprived of any 
of its weight. The preliminary returns 
show very clearly that the State of Flor- 
ida is in ninth place in population among 
the 50 States and that it would gain, in- 
sofar as the State of Florida is con- 
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cerned in its weight, in the selection of 
President by the adoption of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1 by the people and its 
ratification by 38 or more States. But 
the Senator from Florida is still of the 
feeling that such a step would radically 
change our Federal system and would 
radically depart from the system under 
which we have progressed so far and suc- 
ceeded so well. He does not favor what 
would amount to the adoption of an ab- 
solute democracy for the selection of 
President and Vice President, which is a 
radical departure from the original pro- 
gram adopted as a compromise and 
Placed in the Constitution, and under 
which we have succeeded. 

I am sure that the Senator from Indi- 
ana does not question the fact that un- 
der the preliminary returns, 29 States 
will find a part—some of them, a very 
substantial part—of their weight in the 
presidential election lost, as compared 
with what they have under the electoral 
system that now prevails. The Senator 
knows that that is the case, does he not? 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator respectfully 
suggests that the Senator from Florida 
and the Senator from Indiana disagree 
as to the matter of who loses and who 
gains. 

I do not know how comprehensive an 
answer the Senator from Florida wants 
from the Senator from Indiana. But I 
suggest to him that the mathematical 
computation which shows that 29 States 
would lose weight is without substance 
in terms of practical politics. It does not 
take into consideration the very practi- 
cal aspect of how the system operates 
under the unit rule. It does not take into 
consideration that now the emphasis is 
placed on the large States. Why is that? 
As the Senator from Indiana mentioned 
a moment ago, it is because any can- 
didate for the President of the United 
States understands that to be elected, 
all he need do is to carry the 11 most 
populous States. He does not need to 
go into any of the 29 States that are 
going to lose votes. He comes to the 11 
large States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida knows full well that, assuming 
that the votes in the nine largest States 
would be proportional to the votes cast 
nationwide, the same result could be 
accomplished in nine States under Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 1; and the Senator 
from Florida knows perfectly well, also, 
that the proposal made by the Senator 
from North Carolina and that made by 
the Senator from Florida in neither case 
perpetuates the unit rule. We both think 
that the electoral college as such should 
be abolished. But we both think, and 
both of our resolutions so show, that 
what we insist upon is the maintenance 
of the system by which both the State, 
because of its sovereignty as a State, and 
the population of that State, because of 
its size, should continue to be represented 
in the selection of President. 

The Senator knows full well that every 
time he refers to the preservation of 
the unit system, he is referring to some- 
thing for which nobody is now contend- 
ing. 
Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I suggest 
that with or without a unit rule, a given 
State has the same number of electoral 
votes. The Senator from Indiana is of the 
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opinion that we had better compare what 
we have to some of the alternatives. The 
Senator from Florida is being critical 
in his persuasive way, to suggest to the 
Senator from Indiana that going to the 
direct popular vote plan would cost 29 
States the advantage that they now have 
under the present system. I will not re- 
peat my strong feeling that these 29 
States may suffer a mathematical loss, 
but that they will also have a practical 
gain. We have done some study in the 
committee on campaign itineraries. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator from In- 
diana will yield for a question, what have 
the Senator from Indiana and the Sen- 
ator from Florida done with the other 
10 States? They talk about 29 States and 
11 States. In my arithmetic book that 
makes 40 States. We are throwing away 
10 States, are we? Is it because those 
States will be more or less thrown away 
under this proposal, that those States 
will become immaterial? 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Indiana 
does not believe that the States would 
become immaterial. I am not sure what 
happens to the 10 States because I was 
not the one that arrived at the 29-State 
figure. The arithmetic of the electoral 
college is so obvious under the 1970 census 
as to who will be elected President and 
Vice President. They will win if they 
carry the 11 largest States, no matter 
how soundly thrashed they happen to be 
in the other States of the Union. 

I was referring a moment ago to cam- 
paign itineraries. The Senator from In- 
diana was invited to make a speech in 
Topeka, Kans., not too long ago. Study 
will show that in the last election none 
of the candidates went to Topeka, Kans. 
That is a community of 110,000 citizens. 
It is not a crossroads town by any means. 
It is the capital of the State of Kansas. 
But none of the candidates thought the 
citizens of Kansas had enough advantage 
that they even went to that State and 
asked them for their votes. 

Interestingly enough, a study shows 
that they did go to similarly sized com- 
munities of 110,000 to 120,000, such as 
Springfield, Ill., Battle Creek, Mich., Can- 
ton, Ohio, Lancaster, Pa., and Roches- 
ter, N.Y. The only reasonable conclu- 
sion that can be arrived at from this dis- 
closure is that other cities of 110,000 
persons had an advantage. The same size 
city in Kansas was not important. Let 
the record show that the Senator from 
Florida and others who argue this point 
“had the advantage.” 

The candidates did not go there be- 
cause the best they could do in Kansas 
was to win five electoral votes, but in the 
other States they could win large blocks 
of electoral votes. 

That is why I am of the opinion that 
the small States do not have the advan- 
tage under the present system, despite 
the concern expressed by some of our 
distinguished colleagues here in the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. BAYH, If the Senator will per- 
mit me to continue a moment, then I 
shall be glad to yield to him. The Sena- 
tor from Florida has expressed a real 
and sincere concern that the States 
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would be bypassed or left out in the 
election process. 

Now the Senator from Indiana can- 
not predict for the infinite future ex- 
actly how people will run campaigns, 
but he has been familiar with campaigns 
in Indiana. Every time we have presi- 
dential elections in Indiana we also have 
a Governor’s election, we also elect 11 
Congressmen and 100 members of the 
House of Representatives, county offi- 
cials, and township trustees. Thus, I sug- 
gest to those concerned that the States 
will suddenly disappear as units. What 
are we going to use as a unit to elect 
governors? Of course the States will not 
disappear. 

Any candidate who has a prayer to be 
elected President had better get to the 
State organizations and make certain 
that they have a good precinct organiza- 
tion there, because that is where elec- 
tions are won and lost. I suggest that 
close examination will show there is not 
going to be much departure from pres- 
ent procedure. As one of the candidates 
said in testifying before the committee, 
“When you go to hunt ducks, you go 
where the ducks are.” He went further to 
suggest that when we go to hunt votes, 
we go where the votes are. 

If we go to Oklahoma City, there is the 
same degree of probability that we can 
obtain votes as in any other city of the 
same size. 

This will not be revolutionizing things. 
I hope that no one is suggesting that 
this proposal will make the United States 
Senate, like the absolute democracies, as 
for instance in Greece, and others, which 
let all its citizens participate in the legis- 
lative process. 

We are not suggesting, Mr. President, 
that we tear down the federal system, 
based on the U.S. Senate which protects 
the interests of the States. Nor do we 
seek to change the fact that the House of 
Representatives protects the interests of 
each congressional district. We do want 
to say, once and for all, that the Pres- 
ident of the United States of America is 
the President of 200 million people. Why 
not let him be elected on a one-man-one- 
vote basis which will guarantee he is the 
man who gets the most votes? 

There are strengths and weaknesses 
in every proposal here, I must say. I feel, 
as many others do, that we should let 
everyone vote directly for their President 
and Vice President without any inter- 
vening agent or formula. If we believe 
that everyone should have his vote count 
for the same candidate, if we believe that 
we should have a man sitting in the 
White House with the authority that 
comes from being the man that got the 
most votes, I respectfully suggest, with 
all due deference to all my colleagues 
here, that the direct popular vote is the 
only plan that guarantees these three 
criteria and I hope that the Senate will 
consider them on their merits. 

If they feel that the plan of the Sen- 
ator from Florida is best, then let us 
vote it up or down. If they feel that the 
Senator from Indiana has the best plan, 
as cosponsored by 39 other Members of 
this body, let us vote it up or down. But 
let us not become enbroiled in endless de- 
bate without the Senate being able to 
vote on the matter. 
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ORDER FOR CONTINUING THE CON- 
SIDERATION OF THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL ACT OF 1970 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
not later than 5 o'clock this afternoon, 
the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside and the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1172, 
H.R. 18546, the Agricultural Act of 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION OF 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 1) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to the election of the President and 
the Vice President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I notice that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana, in all of his eloquent 
debate on this subject, has not adverted 
to one of the things mentioned several 
times in this debate by opponents of his 
resolution; namely, that under his res- 
olution, the District of Columbia would 
be given greater weight in presidential 
elections than 11 other sovereign States, 
in spite of the fact that it has no sover- 
eignty at all and does not have as part of 
its right the responsibility in the pas- 
sage of laws that would govern the lives 
of its people, such as exist in Indiana or 
Florida or in all other States, and that 
the District of Columbia has a sufficient 
vote to outvote two or three groups of 
the smaller States, two at a time. 

That is one of the things which not 
only makes the Senator from Florida 
feel that the sovereignty of the States 
is being hopelessly downgraded by the 
resolution, but that the Senator has 
little interest in the authority and status 
of the States as sovereigns, but it also 
indicates to the Senator from Florida 
that there would be minimal chance of 
adoption of his resolution because not 
only are 11 of the States of such a 
population they would be heavily out- 
voted by the District of Columbia and 
outweighed by the District of Columbia 
in presidential elections. But there are a 
large number of other States, totaling 
29 in all with the 11, who would lose 
substantial parts of their weight because 
of their population being less than that 
of the average State. 

I note that the Senator has, either by 
accident or by deliberation, failed to 
mention that fact. 

How does the Senator from Indiana 
feel about the District of Columbia out- 
weighing in a presidential election the 
oldest State in the Union, Delaware, and 
many of the other small States which 
have long been States, such as Wyo- 
ming, such as Nevada which came in 
during the Civil War, and others of the 
small States which have been States a 
long time, and also Alaska, the 49th 
State and the largest State in area and 
the largest, I think, in resources and a 
State with a possibility of developing. 
Many, many problems depend upon the 
exercise of its own sovereignty. 

How is it the Senator from Indiana 
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is willing to propose to adopt a program 
which would say to the District of Co- 
lumbia, hopelessly without any sover- 
eignty of its own and hopelessly without 
any of the responsibilities of statehood, 
that its citizens outweigh those of il 
States? 

I have not heard the Senator from 
Indiana mention that fact. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am grate- 
ful that the Senator from Florida has 
brought up that omission. 

Perhaps the Senator from Indiana was 
in error, but inasmuch as the Senator 
from Florida had already posed the same 
question and the Senator from Indiana 
had answered it, I thought that it was 
not necessary to duplicate the answer. 

Does the Senator from Florida care to 
explore that any further with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana? 

I have not heard of any other Senator 
who was concerned about that. If it is 
a concern to the Senator from Florida it 
is a concern to the Senator from Indiana. 
I would be glad to explore it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
answer was not persuasive to the Sen- 
ator from Florida. The Senator from 
Florida has read it over in black and 
white since and still is not persuaded. 

It seems to the Senator from Florida 
that the Senator from Indiana has come 
to the position that he does not think 
the States, as such, have any part, have 
any responsibility, or have any direct 
concern in the election of the President 
and the Vice President. It is that con- 
clusion with which the Senator from 
Florida completely disagrees. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Indiana is going to read carefully 
the last remarks he made here about 5 
minutes ago. I would hope that the Sen- 
ator from Florida would give him that 
courtesy and do that same thing. 

I think the Senator from Indiana sug- 


gested in some detail why he thought 
the States were not going to be bypassed. 
I thought the question of what would 
happen to the States was a legitimate 
question. ‘ 

The Senator from Florida might differ 
with the Senator from Indiana on the 
conclusion he might reach. But I do not 
think it is accurate or fair to suggest 
that the Senator from Indiana is totally 
oblivious of what might happen to the 
States. 

The Senator from Indiana happens to 
feel that if he were managing a campaign 
for the office of President of the United 
States, he would have to pay as much 
attention to the States under a direct 
popular vote system as under the elec- 
toral college. He would have to talk to 
those State chairmen, and those district 
chairmen, and county chairmen. He 
would have to make sure that the pre- 
cinct committeemen were participating 
in registration drives and get-out-the- 
vote drives. 

If I were managing a campaign for a 
candidate for President under direct 
popular election, I would have to pay 
attention to a larger number of States 
than most campaign managers now pay 
attention to. We would have to give equal 
time to States with equal population 
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centers. And that is not a question in- 
volved now. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida appreciates the 
good humor of the Senator from Indiana. 
He hopes that his own attitude will be 
equally good humored. But he cannot 
give his own consent to such conclusions 
as would allow the District of Columbia, 
which has no sovereignty and no respon- 
sibility to its citizens for any of the laws 
which govern their daily living, to have 
any greater weight than the oldest State, 
the smallest State of the Union, Dela- 
ware, plus the largest State, the 49th 
State of the Union, Alaska, probably the 
largest State in terms of resources. 

It seems to me that there is no balance 
and no weight given to the fact that 
sovereign States have a concern in the 
selection of a President and have been 
given a chance to have some weight in 
that under the apportionment in the 
electoral college that the Senator from 
Florida proposes to abolish as such with- 
out, however, abolishing the weight fixed 
under the electoral college system. 

To repeat my observation, I cannot see 
how the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana, eloquent as he is, persuasive and 
personable as he is, can ever come to the 
conclusion that the District of Columbia, 
without any sovereignty, without any re- 
sponsibility to its own citizens for the 
passage of laws—which are passed by the 
hundreds and thousands by every State 
for the government of most of the daily 
activities of their citizens—could have 
greater weight in the selection of a Pres- 
ident—as would happen under his 
amendment—than would Delaware, the 
oldest State of our Union and the first 
one to adopt the Constitution and the 
smallest of our States, and Alaska, which 
is the 49th State and the largest in area 
and perhaps the largest in resources 
with innumerable chances of develop- 
ing, all of which or many of which de- 
pend upon the action of the State as 
such under its own sovereignty. 

The Senator from Florida does not 
think that it is even reasonable to talk 
about creating situations of that kind, 
and without being other than expressive 
of his own views, he wants to say that he 
thinks that when the time comes that 
the States are emasculated from having 
any say-so in the election of a President 
and Vice President and we have become 
a complete and simple democracy in that 
field, we will have a complete change 
and a radical change from the Nation as 
it was first set up and under which it has 
prospered and progressed and become the 
oldest nation of any size now in existence 
so far as the term of its life is concerned. 

That is a brief statement of the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Florida. He 
welcomes the good-humored returns of 
the Senator from Indiana, but he can- 
not agree with him in the slightest. It 
does not seem to him that there would 
be the slightest chance of 38 States, 
through their legislatures, when they 
look carefully at this proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, if it be submitted, 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, would ever 
agree to such an unbalanced setup as 
that would be. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I always en- 
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joy the stimulating effect of participating 
in a battle of wits with my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Florida. 

I am certain that, right as I may be, 
I will be found wanting when it comes to 
a comparison of eloquence with the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

I think we are talking about two 
things here, if I might suggest so to the 
Senator from Florida. I have dealt rather 
extensively with the first of them— 
the argument that the States would re- 
ceive no advantage under the direct pop- 
ular vote. 

If one is running for the office of 
President of the United States, he must 
concentrate on the 11 largest States. 
That is where he would buy his television 
time. That is where he would spend his 
time campaigning. That is where he 
would try to organize. Under the direct 
popular vote system, I suggest the orga- 
nization would be more equitable; there 
would be more attention to the expendi- 
ture of finances and, if you please, the 
distribution of patronage on a uniform 
basis throughout the States than is now 
the case. 

In the judgment of the Senator from 
Indiana there was no conceivable way 
that a person would have a chance of be- 
ing elected President of the United States 
if he decided, like a knight on a white 
horse, that he is going to charge out 
into the national political battlefield and 
totally ignore the States, the Governors, 
the election officials, the precinct work- 
ers, and the organizations that are there 
at his disposal. 

I am sure that the Senator from In- 
diana has not persuaded his friend from 
Florida on this point but let the record 
show that at least the Senator from In- 
diana has expressed a separate and con- 
trary point of view. The Senator from 
Indiana has not had the opportunity to 
deal with the voting strength of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia since the question was 
raised by the Senator from Florida. 
Having had the opportunity as a young 
lad to live in suburban Washington, the 
Senator from Indiana has a strong feel- 
ing of affinity for our Nation’s Capital, 
its people, and its problems. 

I had the good fortune of introducing 
into the Indiana General Assembly the 
resolution to ratify the 23d amendment. 
It gave to the people of the District of 
Columbia for the first time the right to 
vote for President—not the right to vote 
for a Senator or Representative, but the 
right to vote for President. There is an- 
other issue in Congress today that deals 
with representation in Congress. I sup- 
port and have introduced such a meas- 
ure. But right now we are not talking 
about voting for a Representative or 
Senator, which has all the manifesta- 
tions of statehood. We are talking about 
voting for the President of the United 
States. 

It seems to me that the logical conclu- 
sion could be drawn from the concern 
expressed by the Senator from Florida 
that the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia should not be allowed to vote at 
all for President since they live in the 
Nation’s Capital. If we say to them that 
they should not be allowed to vote since 
they live in the Nation’s Capital and that 
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they are noncitizens, we should not have 
ratified the 23d amendment in the first 
place. I do not know how the Senator 
from Florida voted in that matter, or 
whether he supported it, but the fact 
is we have given to the citizens of the 
District of Columbia the right to vote for 
their President. 

Mr. President, the President is a na- 
tional official; he is the President of all 
the people. There are hundreds of citi- 
zens in the District of Columbia who 
have borne the burdens, and the suffer- 
ing, and the rigors of battle. I am sure 
that hundreds of them are now serving 
in Vietnam; and I am sure the names of 
people who live in the District of Colum- 
bia, or whose parents live in the District 
of Columbia, dot the casualty lists which 
with painful regret come down every 
week. Are we going to suggest to the par- 
ents of those people that they should be 
denied the right to select their Presi- 
dent? Are we going to say that they are 
going to pay a tax on tea or pay income 
tax and yet not be able to influence the 
choice of the President of the United 
States? I think the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Florida is not persuasive; at 
least it is not to me. 

The number of votes cast in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the direct popu- 
lar vote plan will depend on the number 
of people who go to the polls on election 
day in the District of Columbia. The 
number of citizens of the United States, 
and not the number of citizens of the 
District of Columbia, who go into the 
voting booth and vote for Mr. X or Mr. Y 
for President will determine who will be 
the President of the United States. There 
is no one here with sufficient wisdom to 
suggest how these people will vote if they 
have the opportunity. 

The same statement can be made with 
respect to the people of the State of 
Delaware or the people of the State of 
Alaska. 

The Senator from Indiana is not sug- 
gesting that we give the people of the 
District of Columbia a louder voice, but 
that we give them an equal voice; that 
we let every citizen of this country have 
an opportunity to cast one vote and only 
one vote, which will count as one vote 
and which will count for the candidate 
for which it is cast. 

That does not happen under the pres- 
ent system in the District of Columbia 
and it does not happen in any other State 
of the Union. Now we are suggesting that 
we are in the period of enlightenment of 
the 20th century and we are going to 
give everyone the power to choose the 
President. 

I suggest this is not a revolutionary 
scheme. We are not talking about a rev- 
olutionary scheme. We are suggesting 
that we use the same system, and not a 
new and novel, revolutionary or radical 
system, but the same system that has 
served us so well to elect the Governors 
of this land, Senators who sit in this 
Chamber, Representatives who serve in 
the House of Representatives, borough 
chiefs, school board members, Governors, 
State legislators, city councilmen, and 
mayors. This is the system we have used 
so well to elect all of our officials in this 
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country except the President and the 
Vice President. 

I must suggest respectfully that this 
does not merit being called a revolution- 
ary new scheme. 

The Senator from Indiana would like 
to deal with one other point. Unfortu- 
nately, I think the arguments on this 
point must be dealt with in the abstract 
because science cannot tell us exactly 
how the people of this country will vote 
or, indeed, how the State legislators of 
this country will vote. There has been a 
great deal of concern expressed that the 
State legislatures of this country will not 
ratify the direct popular vote by the nec- 
essary three-fourths vote. In all honesty 
I cannot suggest to my colleagues that it 
is a fact that they are going to ratify the 
direct popular vote proposal. 

I can refer to a number of polls taken 
by the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Burpick) and the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. GRIFFIN) to point out that 
those legislators who answered said by 
an overwhelmingly preponderance, “Cast 
my vote for direct popular vote.” I can- 
not suggest how all of those who did not 
answer would respond. 

I suggest that if one looks at the polls, 
particularly if he looks at the latest poll 
of our distinguished colleague from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), and he sees the 
returns and response of the State legis- 
latures on the direct popular vote, on the 
proportional plan, on the district plan, 
on every plan available, he will see that 
the great preponderance of support has 
been for direct election. 

The Senator from Indiana would like 
to leave one last thought to ponder, re- 
gardless of what our State legislatures 
may or may not do: It has been the good 
fortune of the Senator from Indiana to 
have served in his State legislature for 
8 years, and to have been speaker of the 
house of representatives there for one 
term and floor leader for two terms. That 
fact does not give the Senator from 
Indiana any great store of wisdom, but 
he merely cites that fact to show that he 
has some familiarity with how the leg- 
islative process works at the State level. 
There are those in this body who have 
had more experience. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois, who is about to 
take the floor, has been speaker of the 
house of representatives in Dlinois, and 
he can speak for himself. 

In the judgment of the Senator from 
Indiana, given an issue which has been 
supported by 80 percent in almost every 
poll I have seen; given an issue which 
has been supported by the American Bar 
Association; given an issue which has 
been supported by the AFL-CIO and the 
UAW; given an issue which has been 
supported not only by the Chamber of 
Commerce, but also by the members of 
the Chamber of Commerce across the 
country; given an issue which the League 
of Women Voters, after thorough study, 
supported by more than 80 percent; given 
such an issue, if the Senator from Indi- 
ana had to take a position and had to 
make a wager—and he is not a wagering 
man—he would say that if any one plan 
would be adopted by the State legisla- 
tures, it would be Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 1. The State legislatures will agree 
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that the people who are farsighted 
enough and intelligent. enough to choose 
them as State legislators also have the 
wisdom to directly elect a man as Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is not 
my intention to engage in lengthy dis- 
cussion of the merits of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 1 at this point. A discussion on 
the merits could be interminable. I hope 
it would not be, but I would hope it would 
be fairer in length and proportion than 
it has been heretofore. 

The debate on this proposition started 
on the 8th of September. This is the sixth 
day of the debate. I think we are in about 
the fifth hour of debate on it today. So 
it has not been a week of debate. There 
is a situation in which other Senators 
want to be heard. Eight or ten Senators 
on our side have made requests. There 
are, no doubt, speakers on the other side 
of the aisle. Many amendments are be- 
ing pressed. 

To foreclose debate on those amend- 
ments without some opportunity to ex- 
plain them and their detail and their 
intricacies would not be fair to Senators 
who proposed the amendments when 
Senators are expected to vote on them 
and when the legislatures of the States 
will be called upon to ratify or not ratify 
a proposed amendment that might con- 
tain one or another of those amend- 
ments. 

The unanimous-consent requests made 
for limitation of debate were not of a 
nature or of a degree, nor of an exten- 
sive enough period, to satisfy the re- 
quirements for additional debate in the 
premises. 

Let me suggest a comparison with 
other extended debates had recently in 
this Chamber. 

This year, the consideration of a nom- 
ination for the Supreme Court of the 
United States occupied the time from 
March 13 to April 8. That issue was not 
at all of the overriding importance of a 
change in our organic Constitution, be- 
cause Supreme Court Justices, like all of 
us, as mortals, come and go. But we took 
the time from March 13 to April 8 to 
debate that subject and the views on that 
nomination. 

From May 13 to June 30 we discussed 
the subject of foreign military sales. Let 
me repeat—from May 13 to June 30, we 
did that, a total of 47 calendar days. 
We did it on a military sales bill which 
is of relatively temporary nature, and 
which can be altered in the legislative 
process or by amendment. So a period 
of 47 calendar days, May 13 to June 30, 
was devoted to that subject. There was 
never a whimper, there was never a 
standing on the high principle of saying, 
“We must rise and be counted, and we 
must rise and be counted pronto’’—as 
we say out west. 

Then we took up the military procure- 
ment bill. We started on that on July 23 
and we concluded that subject on Sep- 
tember 1—29 calendar days. 

May I say that none of the situations 
in those extended debates had either 
the paramount importance or enduring 
results on our form of government and 
its functioning that the present proposal 
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has, nor was there, in any of those in- 
stances, any hurry on the part of any- 
one, let alone on the part of those who 
now urge cloture to get to the proposition 
of getting a vote and getting it quickly. 

Six days of debate, and a motion is 
made at a time when we have had only 
5 hours of debate on the sixth day and 
the debate on that date has not been 
completed. 

Senate Joint Resolution 1 is funda- 
mental and far reaching. It is a measure 
which changes the structure of our Gov- 
ernment. It amends our organic law. It 
will deeply affect the functioning of 
States as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment. Prof. Charles Black, Henry Luce 
professor of jurisprudence at Yale, has 
said: 

I think a case can be made for the propo- 
sition that direct election, if it passes, will 
be the most deeply radical amendment which 
has ever entered the Constitution of the 
United States. 


I know of no major proposition that 
has more aspects to it than this issue, 
which has been considered by the Sen- 
ate or by the Congress during the ten- 
ure I have had here. I know of no prop- 
osition that has been more complex 
than the one before us. The Senator 
from Nebraska knows of no proposition 
of a more lasting and enduring nature 
than the one before us. And we must 
consider that it is not only for the in- 
dividual Members of the Senate that we 
should have concern on that score, of 
having enlightening debate on each of 
these propositions and each of these 
amendments, but also for the State leg- 
islatures, which will be called upon to 
take a position on whatever amendment 
might be reported by Congress. 

The request for limitation of debate 
that was made earlier this afternoon 
was totally out of place against a back- 
ground of this kind. It would have shut- 
off debate in a very limited space of time 
on matters that should be entitled to 
much more extensive discussion. 

It is no argument, Mr. President, to 
say that the time is limited, October 
15 is our target date, we have an elec- 
tion on November 3, time is short. 
Speedy justice is never requested in a 
criminal trial at the expense of the 
quality of a fair trial. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senate from 
Nebraska note from the daily press, as 
the Senator from North Carolina does, 
that a court sitting in the State of Cali- 
fornia has been concerned for many, 
many weeks with the trial of one Man- 
son and others in an effort to reach a 
true verdict and a true conclusion in 
that case? And does not the Senator 
from Nebraska agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that the Senate 
of the United States ought to give at 
least as much consideration to the seri- 
ous question of amending the Constitu- 
tion in this respect that the California 
court has given to the trial of Manson? 

Mr. HRUSKA. The answer to that 
question is that the Senator from Ne- 
braska agrees that Manson should have 
a fair and a just trial, and the element 
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of the passage of time should not enter 
into the decision to cut short the trial 
if it translates into unfairness, or if it is 
unreasonable in its effect. 

Of course the Senator is correct; and 
we know, from the study of all criminal 
trials, that a man is entitled to his day 
in court. 

We here are refusing to be a delibera- 
tive body, Mr. President. We certainly 
would not be a deliberative body if, in 
the debate on this subject in this Cham- 
ber—not in the committee, not in previ- 
ous conferences, not in the last 30 
years—if in this Chamber, debate were 
cut short either pursuant to the unani- 
mous consent request that has been pro- 
pounded, or pursuant to the invocation 
of cloture under rule XXII. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. I do not wish to interrupt 
the train of thought of the Senator from 
Nebraska—— 

Mr. HRUSKA. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. BAYH. But I think the questions 
I would like to propound are germane to 
his present position, as indicated in his 
speech. 

The Senator from Indiana has said, as 
recently as this afternoon, that he is not 
heartened to use cloture. In fact, yes- 
terday I suggested to our distinguished 
majority leader that I, for one, was un- 
willing to sign a cloture motion. I felt 
that the cloture motion should only be 
resorted to as a last resort. 

It was when I was advised that some 
of our colleagues—who, of course, are 
completely within their rights—had de- 
cided to debate this issue to death—I do 
not impute this motive to the Senator 
from Nebraska who, I am fully aware, 
was trying his best to reach some sort of 
time agreement prior to the release of 
this information—but it was only when 
the Senator from Indiana was advised 
that we were faced with that traditional 
senatorial insistence on its right to free 
debate known as the filibuster that he 
was persuaded that the majority leader 
was correct, and that this was the only 
Way we could go. 

I am willing to occupy the floor for a 
longer time period with my friend from 
Nebraska. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska have a ball park estimate of how 
long a period of time he would feel the 
various amendments should be dis- 
cussed? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Yes, I have. I have, Mr. 
President. This is not a novel situation. 
I have voted for cloture, and I have voted 
against cloture. I recall well one occa- 
sion—I know it was in the line of the 
civil rights bills that were ultimately ap- 
proved and enacted into law, and I be- 
lieve, though I would like to have a 
chance to verify my recollection, that 
it was on the voting rights bill, where a 
cloture motion was filed on about the 
same basis that it is here, where there 
was scarcely time to make the opening 
arguments on the thing, and I voted 
against cloture, announcing in the proc- 
ess that when a reasonable time had ex- 
pired after the case had been laid down, 
and after the very complicated bill be- 
fore us had been explained, and the vir- 
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tues, as asserted by the proponents, were 
rebutted by the opposition, and a reason- 
able time had expired, I would vote for 
cloture. 

Mr. President, that transpired, and on 
the second go-around, cloture prevailed, 
and we voted on that bill and the Presi- 
dent signed it. 

I say that considering the precedents 
of this body, that is the way to go about 
a matter as vitally important as this one. 
We have not had that opportunity. Seven 
aays, Mr. President—not 26 days, as in 
the instance of an individual nominee 
to the Supreme Court; not 47 calendar 
days, as was the case on foreign military 
sales earlier this year; not 29 calendar 
days, as in the case of the military pro- 
curement bill, but as a matter of fact 
only 7 calendar days. That, 7 calendar 
days ago, is when we started debate on 
this subject. 

I think it is totally out of proportion. 
I think it is premature for those of us 
who are not bound and determined to 
debate interminably on this issue, or 
any other issue, to place those who are 
in favor of a reasonable amount of de- 
bate in the same category as those who 
want to debate interminably, if any such 
there be. 

That is my answer to the question of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. Would the Senator permit 
the Senator from Indiana to make an 
observation, without losing his right 
to the floor? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I would be happy to, if 
it is not too extended, because we farm- 
ers have to get our legislation on the 
floor, Mr. President, to get it enacted 
before our wheat-planting time expires. 

Mr. BAYH, Indeed, we farmers do, and 
the Senator from Indiana is glad to wel- 
oome his friend from Nebraska to the 

old. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Had that not been true, 
I would not have spoken as I did. 

Mr. BAYH. My comments will be brief, 
but I wish to make it clear that I regard 
the efforts of the Senator from Nebraska 
as legitimate efforts to explore all aspects 
of the questions that have been raised. I 
think he is accurate in saying that he 
should not be categorized with some who 
have made it abundantly clear that they 
are going to filibuster, 

This is a rather blatant approach, 
after the seriousness of this matter has 
been made apparent—seriousness which 
I know is obvious to the Senator from 
Nebraska. Would the Senator hazard an 
opinion—and this will be my last ques- 
tion; the Senator from Indiana realizes 
that there are many matters before the 
Senate, and each one is important in its 
own right. The Senator from Indiana 
would feel much more comfortable, him- 
self, if he and the Senator from Nebraska 
and others who are searching for answers 
and trying to find a way to perfect our 
present electoral college system would 
determine that we are going to start 
right now in grinding away on this mat- 
ter until we have answers to these ques- 
tions, and let the Senate work its will. 

The Senator from Indiana is con- 
cerned about the fact that we may, in- 
deed, be losing some of the emphasis and 
impetus behind our electoral reform 
measure if, after a certain period of time, 
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we do not determine we are going to 
vote. 

But would the Senator from Nebraska 
be willing to join in this effort to say, 
“All right, we are going to be on the 
floor of the Senate, we are going to stay 
here as long as it takes, day and night, 
until we thrash out our differences and 
vote on the issues up or down, and let 
the Senate speak for itself?” 

Mr. HRUSKA. Let the Senator make 
this observation, and I do it most re- 
spectfully. The Senator from Indiana 
and this Senator have differed very often 
on selected subjects. On many more we 
have found occasion to agree. It is sug- 
gested by him that he did seek to make 
a differentiation between those who want 
to filibuster indefinitely and intermin- 
ably and those who want to be reason- 
able about it. 

Mr. President, words are one thing, 
but deeds are another. Meanwhile, a mo- 
tion for cloture is filed and will be voted 
on at 11 o’clock the day after tomorrow. 
Where does that put those who want to 
be reasonable in their efforts to try to 
get all the history, the background, and 
the evidence before the Senate? It puts 
them in the same category with those 
who want to filibuster interminably, if 
such there be: 

So I saw it is not going to be the only 
way. The only way is not the filing of a 
cloture motion. There is another way. 

As I have already illustrated, this 
Senator on a previous occasion has done 
that very thing. I say there is a differ- 
ence in the lack of any remonstrance on 
the part of the Senator from Indiana or 
anybody else who is in favor of the pres- 
ent motion. Debate has gone on for 26 
days, 47 days, and 39 days, in this calen- 
dar year, and now, at the beginning of the 
sixth day of debate, all of a sudden they 
get a very great urge to make a great 
deal of quick momentum before we even 
get the engine started. Personally, I find 
some inconsistency in that position. 

Mr. BAYH. If the Senator will yield 
briefly, perhaps some can find incon- 
sistency there. I would suggest that the 
Senator from Indiana shares the feeling 
and the determination of the Senator 
from Nebraska to pursue this issue on 
the floor of the Senate as long as the 
other issues were debated, if that is nec- 
essary to get action. 

The Senator was very concerned about 
some of the matters that were dragged 
out for what he felt was a very long 
period of time. We each make a judg- 
ment as to what is long and what is too 
long. I think the record will show that 
there had been no meeting held prior to 
any of these other matters at which the 
speakers proclaimed to the wire services 
that “Now we are going to start a fili- 
buster.” When that happens, of course, 
the parliamentary tactics that are used 
by some deny the Senator from Nebraska 
the right and the opportunity to pursue 
this issue diligently and, ultimately, to 
reach a consummation of our efforts. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Not in and of them- 
selves, I must say to the Senator from 
Indiana. It is only because of the knee- 
jerk action of the proponents of this 
measure, saying, “There is threatened 
a filibuster; therefore we must have 
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cloture”; leaving out of consideration 
many Members of the Senate who want 
to be reasonable about it, who want to 
explain and to shed light and to bring 
out many of the main points so that we 
can have a full record. 

That, it seems to me, was an error. I 
suggest it again with great respect. If 
any advocate of a point of view would 
be looking for friends, he would have 
said, “Well, maybe there will be an in- 
terminabie filibuster. It is threatened, 
and the wire sevices have reported it. 
But we will go to the other side and ask 
them to go along with us for a filibuster 
after a reasonable period of time has 
been consumed, for the purpose of get- 
ting the record out and the debate made 
and so that the facts will become 
known.” 

That has happened before, as I have 
explained to the Senator. It was recog- 
nized by the leaders at that time that the 
effort to cloture was an error. I submit 
that it is in error this time, and I hope 
that the Members of the Senate will 
turn it down; because it is unreasonable, 
it is arbitrary, and it does penalize those 
who believe in the middle ground of get- 
ting enough debate so as to get the issues 
out, put them on record, and go on from 
there. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the Senator’s 
patience in permitting me to interrupt. 

Perhaps the Senate will see the wis- 
dom of the Senator from Nebraska’s 
thoughts. Frankly, the Senator from 
Indiana is one who has been involved 
intimately with electoral reform for a 
number of years, and he would not haz- 
ard a guess as to the number of votes we 
will have on cloture. As I mentioned 
earlier, I would like to see this matter 
voted on on the merits, not on cloture, 
because parliamentary questions are in- 
volved. 

I point out one aspect, so that perhaps 
the judgment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska would not be quite so harsh. 

With respect to the public pronounce- 
ment, I have never seen a denial by 
some who have suggested, “We are not 
going to let this come to a vote.” After 
hearing that, some of us were persuaded 
that we ought to move. 

I point out to the Senator from Ne- 
braska, as I am sure he knows, that even 
if cloture is voted, there still will be 
permitted 100 hours of debate. At 10 
hours a day, which is probably more 
than we normally work here, that is 10 
additional days of debate. 

I wonder whether the Senator would 
be tolerant enough to let the RECORD 
show a memorandum from the Library 
of Congress, which shows that the 16th 
amendment was debated for 1 day, the 
17th amendment was debated for 7 days, 
the 18th amendment for 4 days, the 19th 
amendment for 26 days, the 20th amend- 
ment for 1 day, the 21st amendment for 
3 days, the 22d amendment for 4 days, 
the 23d amendment for 6 days, the 24th 
amendment for 11 days, and the 25th 
amendment for 1 day, before final pas- 
sage. I would not suggest that these are 
magic numbers. 

Mr. HRUSKA. A total of approxi- 
mately 26 days, as I added up those 
numbers. And 26 days were taken for the 
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hearing of the merits and demerits on a 

single proposition this calendar year, the 

matter of a nominee for the Supreme 

Court; 47 days for military sales; 29 

days for military procurement. Some- 

how, there was a lack of protest about 
that. That is a curious thing. One won- 
ders why. 

At the beginning of the 6th day of 
debate on an organic change in this 
Government the likes of which this coun- 
try has never seen, we find a motion for 
cloture. That is the situation I would 
like to point out to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. That is a legitimate con- 
cern of the Senator from Nebraska. But 
when some of our colleagues are exer- 
cising the right—and I do not speak dis- 
paragingly of their efforts to deny us the 
chance to vote—and blatantly discuss 
their efforts to deny us the right to vote, 
then the Senator from Indiana takes a 
little different view. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp this 
memorandum, which shows that the 26 
days to which the Senator -alluded 
covered the total time the Senate de- 
bated the passage of 10 constitutional 
amendments. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Whatever the total is. I 
do not stand by the 26. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., September 10, 1970. 

To the Senate Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments. 

From Government and General Research 
Division; Frederick Scott, Acting Di- 
vision Chief. 

Research by Frederick Pauls. 

Subject Debate time spent in the Senate on 
Constitutional Amendments 16 through 
25. 

In compliance with your request we sub- 
mit statistics on the amount of time spent 
by the Senate debating Constitutional 
Amendments 16 through 25. 

Amendment 16, Income Taz. On July 3, 
1909, a decision was reached, after brief dis- 
cussion, to vote on the joint resolution on 
July 5, 1909. Debate occurred on July 5, 
and the measure was approved. 

Amendment 17, Direct Election of Senators. 
On six days prior to debating the joint reso- 
lution the Senate decided to postpone con- 
sideration of the measure, which had become 
the unfinished business on May 8. These days 
were May 8, 9, 15, 16, 17, and 22. 

Debate began on May 23, continued on 
May 24, 25, June 7, 8, 12, and 18, 1911, a 
total of seven days. P occurred on 
June 12, after adoption of a substitute for 
the reported joint resolution by vote of 45- 
44, the Vice President breaking a tie vote. 
This action occasioned further debate on 
June 13, concerning the propriety of the 
Vice President casting a tie-breaking vote 
on an amendment to a proposed Amendment 
to the Constitution. The Senate debated this 
question and by a vote of 33-33 sustained 
the Vice President’s right to cast such a vote 
by refusing to recall the joint resolution. 

Conferees could not agree on the differing 
House and Senate versions of the joint reso- 
lution. This was reported to the Senate April 
23, 1912, debated, and by roll-call vote the 
Senate instructed its conferees to insist on 
the Senate version. The House capitulated 
May 13, 1912. 

Amendment 18, Prohibition. On three days 
prior to actual consideration, motions were 
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made, and later withdrawn, to take-up the 
joint resolution in order to determine a time 
for debate and voting on the proposed 
amendment (July 9, 12, and 25, 1917). On 
July 26, it was agreed to begin debate on 
July 30, and to vote on August 1. 

Amendment 19, Woman Suffrage. Subse- 
quent to House passage of the joint resolu- 
tion, an attempt was made May 23, 1919, to 
place the measure directly on the calendar. 
It failed. An attempt on May 26, to dis- 
charge the committee from further consid- 
eration was left unresolved. An attempt on 
May 28, to decide on a date for debate and 
voting came to no resolution. The measure 
was taken-up, debated, and passed June 3 and 
4, 1919. 

Amendment 20, Term of Office of Presi- 
dent and Convening of Congress. Conference 
report agreed to March 2, 1932. [Note: Senate 
had passed similar joint resolutions in 1929, 
and on four previous occasions, hence the 
paucity of debate.] 

Amendment 21, Repeal of Prohibition 
(18th Amendment). Debate occurred Feb- 
ruary 14, and 15, 1933, on making the joint 
resolution the pending business. Once agreed 
to on the 15th, debate continued on that 
day and on the following on the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Amendment 22, Limit Presidential Terms 
of Office. Senate agreed to make the joint 
resolution the pending business on March 3, 
1947. Desultory debate occurred March 5, 7, 
and 10. Intensive debate and passage took 
place March 12. 

Amendment 23, Electoral Vote for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Debated in the Senate. 
Senate agreed to conference version June 16, 
1960, 

Amendment 24, Poll Tax. Debate occurred. 

Amendment 25, Presidential Inability. 
Made the pending business on February 18, 
1965. Conference report agreed to July 6, 
1965. 

The source for this information was the 
Congressional Record. If there is need for 
further assistance, do not hesitate to call. 


Mr. HRUSKA. There we run into the 
conclusion that was reached a little 
earlier. Notwithstanding the words of the 
Senator to the effect that he did differen- 
tiate between those who would debate 
interminably and those who would not 
but would find a middle ground, he said: 

We are going to treat them both alike. We 
are going to file the cloture motion, and we 
are going to vote for it. 


The Senator is sincere in his view that 
this does work a little hardship. I know 
he is sincere when he says that. I think 
he is sincere when he makes a pro- 
nouncement on the floor of the Senate, 
because that is his record. He has that 
place in the minds of all of us. But he 
had the privilege of voting against the 
cloture motion the first time, joined in 
by a large enough number so that those 
of us who feel that there should be a 
reasonable period of time will have a 
chance. 

By way of summary, I want to say 
this. The proposition before us is not an 
ordinary matter. It is not a housekeep- 
ing detail. It is not an instance of recal- 
citrant Senators unwilling to stand up 
and be counted. Substantial, profound, 
and far-reaching implications are con- 
tained in it. 

I hope that when the time comes, at 
11 a.m. on Thursday next, the Senate 
will refuse to entertain the motion for 
cloture and, on the contrary, will reject 
it. j 

Mr: FANNIN. Mr. President, ‘today I 
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received a message from one of the Na- 
tion’s great newspaper publishers, Eu- 
gene C. Pulliam. 

He is nationally recognized as a stu- 
dent of American government and its 
practical applications. If anyone is an 
expert on the American way of life, it 
is Eugene C. Pulliam. 

His newspapers in Arizona and In- 
diana have carried his message of free- 
dom and dignity for decades. 

The telegram Mr. Pulliam sent me was 
personal, but I am sure he will not mind 
my sharing it with the Senate. 

Here is what the telegram said: 


Hon, PAUL J. FANNIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: When you vote on the 
popular election of Presidents you are voting 
to uphold and preserve the Constitution or 
to destroy it. 

Popular election of Presidents would dis- 
enfranchise more than two-thirds of the 
States including your own. Popular election 
of Presidents would create a mass democracy 
in this country controlled by the labor 
unions and the top bosses in seven States. 
In other words we would have a democracy 
instead of a republic, 

Your State would have practically no voice 
in the election of Presidents from now on if 
this bill passes and is approved and upheld 
by the Supreme Court. 

Seven large States with a coalition of big 
labor and big city bosses could always certify 
election returns, as you know they have in 
many years, that would elect whatever Pres- 
ident they had decided on. They could do 
this because they would control both the 
voting and certification machinery of these 
seven States. 

The President has said he prefers the 
district plan which gives the vote for Pres- 
ident the greatest possible expression of the 
people of all the States, whereas the popular 
vote disenfranchises at least two-thirds of 
the States. 

Senator Birch Bayh is carrying on this 
fight with the encouragement of big labor 
who wants him to run for president. Sena- 
tor Bayh came out to Indianapolis recently 
and made a demand to have personal control 
of the Democratic State committee. When 
the matter was finally decided the vote was 
22 to 0 against Senator Bayh. The Dem- 
ocratic organization here knows what would 
happen to Indiana, if we had a popular 
vote for President. This is not a partisan 
issue, the issue is whether the Congress 
will preserve and continue representative 
government in America. And your vote will 
be very decisive in deciding whether we dump 
the Constitution or preserve it. A favorable 
vote for popular elections would practically 
wipe out all States rights. Because of the 
power to elect and to certify election returns, 
the seven big States would be able to con- 
trol any further amendments to the Con- 
stitution. 

I appeal to you to protect the citizens of 
your State by voting to uphold the Consti- 
tution and representative government. 

Good luck and God bless you. 

EUGENE C. PULLIAM, 
Publisher, Indianapolis Star and News 
and Arizona Republic and Gazette. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 


from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 17123. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 17123) to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1971 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and other weapons, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, ask the 
House for a conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair be authorized to appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. STENNIS, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. JACK- 
SON, Mr. CANNON, Mr. McIntyre, Mrs. 
Smirx of Maine, Mr. THurmonp, Mr, 
Tower, and Mr. Dominick conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
about to make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest relative to the designation of the 
delegates of the United States to the 
United Nations for this year’s General 
Assembly. I do so with the approval of 
the Republican leadership. It is based 
on the fact that two Members of this 
body are delegates, and before they can 
become effective, they must be sworn in 
this afternoon. It was approved by the 
State Department. The nominations were 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. My request is a 
little unusual, but we are up against the 
time element. 

I move that the Senate go into execu- 
tive session to consider the nominations 
to the United Nations. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA TO 25TH 
SESSION OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the nominations of representatives 
of the United States of America to the 
25th Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, which were re- 
ported earlier today, be read. 

The nominations were read, as follows: 

Charles W. Yost, of New York. 

Christopher H. Phillips, of New York. 

Jacos K, Javits, U.S. Senator from the 
State of New York. 

CLAIBORNE PELL, U.S. Senator from the 
State of Rhode Island. 

Glenn A, Olds, of New York. 

The following-named persons to be alter- 
nate representatives of the United States 
of America to the 25th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations: 

Seymour M. Finger, of New York. 

Helen G. Edmonds, of North Carolina. 

Richard H. Gimer, of Virginia. 

Aloysius A. Mazewsk1i, of Illinois. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
that the President be immediately noti- 
fied of the confirmation of the nomina- 
tions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be so noti- 
fied. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate return to legisla- 
tive session. 

The motion was agreed; and the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of legis- 
lative business. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1970 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The hour of 5 o'clock having 
arrived, under the previous order, H.R. 
18546 becomes the pending business, 
which the clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
(H.R. 18546) to establish improved pro- 
grams for the benefit of producers and 
consumers of dairy products, wool, 
wheat, feed grains, cotton, and other 
commodities, to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would advise the Senate that it is 


now operating under controlled time. 
Who yields time? 


AMENDMENT NO. 902 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 902 

Mr. Montoya (for himself, Mr. Mon- 
DALE, Mr, PROXMIRE, Mr, Harris, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. YarsoroucH, Mr. HUGHES, Mr, 
McGee, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. NELSON, Mr, SYM- 
INGTON, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. Gore, Mr. BUR- 
pick, Mr. HARTKE, and Mr, Baym) offers the 
following amendment: 

“On page 87, line 7, strike out ‘$1.85 per 
bushel’ and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ‘(A) $1.35 per bushel, or (B) 77 per 
centum of the parity price for the commodity 
on 50 per centum of the farm base acreage 
for the commodity times the yield per acre 
established pursuant to paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, whichever is the greater’.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would inquire whether this is the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Mexico 
upon which 3 hours of time for debate 
have been allocated. 

Mr. MONTOYA. That is correct. I 
say, Mr. President, that I do not intend 
to take the full 3 hours. I anticipate 
relinquishing part of my time at a very 
early hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be a brief quorum call, with the under- 
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standing that the time not be charged 
against either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator from New Mexico 
will yield for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, with the understanding that he 
does not lose the floor, I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, that time on the 
pending amendment, which has just 
been offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya) be limited to 
1 hour instead of 3 hours, as earlier 
agreed to, and that the time be equally 
divided between the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya) and the manager 
of the bill, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The Senator from New Mexico 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I have 
just submitted the same amendment 
to H.R. 18546 that I submitted on Au- 
gust 12. The reference is changed, how- 
ever, as a result of changes made by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The text of the amendment has been 
presented, and I should like it to appear 
in the Recorp as part of my remarks and 
ask unanimous consent that that be 
done. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the amendment was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

AMENDMENT 

On page 87, line 7, strike out “$1.35 per 
bushel” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “(A) $1.35 per bushel, or (B) 77 per 
centum of the parity price for the commodity 
on 50 per centum of the farm base acreage 
for the commodity times the yield per acre 
established pursuant to paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, whichever is the greater”. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, this 
amendment applies only to title V, the 
feed grains section of the bill and is pro- 
posed to correct an inequity which was 
contained in the version of the bill passed 
by the House of Representatives, and 
which was left uncorrected in the com- 
mittee print reported on September 4 by 
Mr. ELLENDER for the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

In the House version of the Agriculture 
Act of 1970, all of the wheat crop used 
domestically for human food consump- 
tion is guaranteed 100 percent of parity, 
thus assuring that their return will be 
adjusted to reflect changes in our do- 
mestic economy which are so quickly re- 
flected in the costs of production. The 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
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Forestry further improved this sec- 
tion by placing a floor under the loan 
program at $1.25 per bushel, the 1970 
loan rate. I support this change. 

The cotton section of the bill passed 
by the House placed a value of 35 cents 
per pound on the total of the average 
market price plus the payment of at least 
15 cents per pound. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry changed 
this section to read: 

(2) In addition, the Secretary shall make 
available to cooperators payments on the 
1971, 1972 and 1973 crops of upland cotton. 
The payments shall be at such rate per 
pound as, together with the loan level for 
Middling one-inch cotton at average loca- 
tions will be equal to the greater of (i) 35 
cents, or (ii) 65 per centum of the parity 
price for upland cotton as of the beginning 
of the marketing year.” 


This payment is to be made on the cot- 
ton produced on all of the base acreage 
allotment. It is also tied to a parity re- 
lationship and must be increased annu- 
ally by such an amount as is indicated by 
the parity index. 

My only quarrel with this legislation is 
that it reduces cotton income by 2 cents 
per pound. This will be felt particularly 
by those whose total payments from the 
Government are less than the limitation 
established by the legislation. I must 
support this legislation, although with 
some reluctance. 

Now we come to feed grains and a real 
inequity in the program is obvious. 

First of all, the payments are to be 
made on only 50 percent of the feed grain 
base, despite the fact that 88 percent of 
the crop is used domestically for human 
and animal food. To be equitable, the 
payment should be made on the total 
consumed domestically as is done for 
both wheat and cotton. 

We would note that the feed grains 
section reported out by the Livestock and 
Feed Grains Subcommittee of the House 
of Representatives provided for the cov- 
erage of 80 percent of the feed grain base 
acreage. The coalition farm bill called for 
75 percent coyerage. The Hardin bill cut 
this back to 50 percent when the com- 
mittee, after weeks of acrimonious de- 
bate, voted for the second time to over- 
ride the subcommittee. 

The total of payments place the mar- 
ket price provided by both the House- 
passed bill and the report of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
as frozen at $1.35 per bushel. Thus, in 
the midst of a continuing inflationary 
spiral, the feed grains producers can ex- 
pect an 18 to 20 percent increase in costs 
without any changes in compensation 
from either the market or from Govern- 
ment payments. 

Now let us look at how much U.S, agri- 
culture is affected by this unfortunate 
inequity. 

All of the commodities in the farm bill 
are important to my State of New Mexico. 
For 1969, total base or allotment acreage 
in New Mexico included 875,474 acres of 
feed grains, 437,676 acres of wheat, and 
171,147 acres of cotton. New Mexico 
farmers in 1969 planted 476,000 acres of 
feed grains, 388,000 acres of wheat, and 
163,000 acres of cotton. In the same 
year, farmer-stockmen in New Mexico 
marketed 6,381,000 pounds of shorn wool, 
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18.928.000 pounds of unshorn lambs, and 
172,000 pounds of mohair. 

We will quickly add these figures and 
note that the allotment for feed grains in 
New Mexico is 276,651 acres larger than 
the total of both wheat and cotton; of the 
1,474,297 acres in the allotments, 60 per- 
cent was for feed grains in my State 
alone. 

New Mexico farmers planted a total of 
927,000 acres to these three crops, but it 
planted 25,000 acres more in feed grains 
than the total of wheat and cotton. 

Now let us look at what the national 
picture is concerning these crops. For this 
year, all of wheat harvested was from 
42,561,000 acres. All of the cotton planted 
totaled 12,138,000 acres. The total planted 
ofthese two crops was 55,699,000 acres. 
But 57,991,000 acres ‘was planted to 
corn, 18,732,000 acres. to. oats, 9,846,000 
acres to barley and 17,109,000. acres. to 
sorghums for. a total of 104,678,000 acres 
to feed grains, The corn acreage. alone 
exceeded the total of cotton and, wheat, 
the grain sorghums exceeded the cotton 
acreage by 5 million acres, and the total 
feed grains acres. are, almost twice. the 
total acreage of cotton and wheat. 

We are not talking about an insignifi- 
cant crop.but about the single most im- 
portant crop.grown in the United States. 
The 415-billion-bushel corn crop.is. the 
basis of the total livestock, dairy, and 
poultry production which., makes: the 
United States the best fed nation in. the 
world, 

If this body needed a lesson in the im- 
portance of this basic crop, just look at 
the wild gyrations..of the corn market 
due to the rumors of the effects of, the 
corn blight on this year’s crop. This mar- 
ket’s uneasiness; quickly. affected . the 
wheat market, the stock .market, the 
USDA, the. international market, and 
consumers who rarely ever think of corn 
as something. grown. for feed and food. 

If this provision. which I am proposing 
were. in. effect for; the; 1970.crop year, the 
probable effect. would be to,support, feed 
grains prices at a rate roughly equivalent 
to.76 to 77 percent of parity. The $1.35 
per. bushel. support for. corn is equal to 
76,3 percent of $1.77, or the parity price 
of a bushel of corn.in July. 1970. However, 
since the support_level_is frozen at; the 
fixed $1.35 figure for the 3-year duration 
of the House bill, the level of support. in 
parity. equivalency . would -deteriorate 
‘yearly over the 3-year period as farmers’ 
costs of production increase. If. produc- 
tion costs go up during,1970-73 at the 
Same rate as 1967-70, for the 1973. crop 
year the House bill would. support feed 
grains prices at only 70.5 percent... of 
parity—a decline of almost 6.5 percent. 
This means that price,support for feed 
grains would sink below the current gen- 
eral farm parity ratio of 72, which is the 
lowest that it has been since the great 
depression. 

We have heard some reports that the 
adoption of this provision to tie the in- 
come of féed grain producers to a parity 
equivalency would. lead, to. the. Presiden- 
tial veto..The administration accepted 
the parity principle.as it was,applied.to 
wheat when the bill was in, the House 
Committee on Agriculture and raised.no 
objection to it during the debate which 
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preceded the passage of the bill by the 
House, 

We note with interest that in the 
lengthy letter from Secretary Hardin to 
the chairman of the committee, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), on 
August 31, the two pages devoted to cot- 
ton did not mention the fact that this 
legislation had tied the total of loan and 
payments to 65 percent of parity: 

The cost of this improvement in the 
program need not be excessive nor even 
substantial. The cost will depend entirely 
upon the price objectives. pursued by 
the administration. At this point this 
Senator is unclear, nor- -can we get any 
help from the statements of the USDA. 

On May 12, the USDA released figures 
to the House committee indicating that 
it expected the season average price of 
corn. to decline from $1.12 in 1969. per 
bushel. to $1.07 in 1970..They. predicted 
that, under. the. proposed set-aside it 
would drop to $1,in.1971 and 1972 and 
rise.to $1.03 per bushel in 1973, hardly 
an attractive. prospect for corn growers. 

Again on August 25, the USDA released 
figures indicated they expected a corn 
price of $1 in 1971. However, on the same 
day they, released some statistics on a 
sheet entitled, “Key. Provisions and Pro- 
gram.Results” which indicated that the 
USDA expects the 1970 crop to, bring.an 
average. price of.$1.16,-indicating -their 
evaluation of the corn blight scare. If the 
1965 act was continued, the price would 
be $1.10 in 1971. . if. the set-aside. is 
adopted and the acreage set-aside—or 
diverted—and harvested exceed the lev- 
els of recent years by about 10 million 
acres, the average price in 1971 would be 
$1.03. per bushel while the price would 
be $1.10 if total acreages are held at 
recent levels. 

One, pay his money and take his 
choice, but in general. the Hardin ad- 
ministration expects or intends for corn 
prices to, drop under the “set-aside.” It 
is no wonder that farm organizations are 
all opposed to this Nixon-Hardin pro- 
fram. 

Now, if the Hardin crew will pursue 
policies to keep the market price at the 
levels of the last few years, the passage 
of this amendment would not add to the 
cost of the program. The same can be 
said for the cost of the minimum loan 
level of. which the Senate subcommittee 
so wisely added. 

However, if the grain trade-men who 
run the ‘commodity programs in the 
USDA persist in. pursuing. a course. de- 
signed to drive down farm prices to bene- 
fit the grain trade; then the USDA should 
be made to carry the burden of the price 
decline, at least on the 50 percent of the 
crop which is not protected by the 
payments. 

If they want to experiment with re- 
turning to a “market-oriented pricing 
policy” which has been. consistently re- 
jected since the administration of Her- 
bert Hoover, then the Congress must not 
let American agriculture be sent down 
the drain while this great experiment is 
carried out. 

What we will be saying to Secretary 
Hardin and Assistant Secretary Palmby 
by. the approval, of this amendment is 
that we have noted with disapproval the 
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price objectives which they have pro- 
posed: What we should do is substitute 
the 1965 act for this section. The least 
we can do is to place some protection 
around our feed grain producers. 

In his letter to Chairman ELLENDER, 
Secretary Hardin objected to any special 
consideration being given to small farm- 
ers. He prefers to care for them under 
the family assistance program, which is 
the updated name for welfare. 

My amendment will help to keep U.S. 
grain farmers solvent in these troubled 
days. by relating their returns to the 
changes in our general economy. This is 
consistent with what is happening in the 
rest of our economy, All of the labor con- 
tracts, being negotiated today. include 
a cost of living factor. Government em- 
ployees are granted this privilege in leg- 
islation passed by this Congress. 

The parity concept. is, the.farmers’ 
cost of living adjustment. It is to our 
Shame that we make it only 65 percent 
of parity for cotton and 77 percent of 
parity for feed grains. Surely we can do 
no less. 

Not only are farmers better served by 
this legislation, but the general welfare 
is also well served: One of the factors 
which has contributed to the Nixon re- 
cession has been the decline in net farm 
income due to lower prices and increased 
costs. The reduced buying power of U.S. 
farmers has been a major factorin the 
increase in farm bankruptcies, but it 
has been as important in causing the 
failure of rural businesses. 

We cannot let the price equivalency 
of the production on over 100 million 
acres in the United States planted to our 
most important single crop decline by ‘15 
to 20 percent in 3 years without feeling 
the repercussions in our total economy. 
This is what.this amendment is all about. 
This is why I am so interested in its pas- 
sage. This is why I am pleading with the 
Members of this body to correct the un- 
fortuante inequity. in the legislation be- 
fore us before we send it to conference. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield without los- 
ing his right to the floor? 

Mr. MONTOYA. I am happy to yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent'that the 
time on the amendment to be offered by 
the Senator from MTlinois (Mr. SMITH) 
and the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Wurms): be. limited to 40. minutes, 
rather,.than..142 hours as. previously 
ordered, the time to be equally divided 
between the author of the amendment 
and the manager of the bill, the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr; ELLENDER)! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Without 
objection, it-is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia; Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that ‘the 
time on other amendments be'limited to 
20 minutes rather than.30 minutes, with 
the time to be equally divided between 
the mover, of the amendment and the 
manager of the bill, the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr ELGENDER); 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. BYRD. of, West Virginia.Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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time on the bill itself be limited to 30 
minutes, rather than 1 hour, as previ- 
ously ordered, the time to be equally di- 
vided between the manager of the bill 
and the minority leader or his designee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The time of the Senator from New 
Mexico has expired. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 2 minutes so that 
I may yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized, 

FEED GRAIN PARITY AMENDMENT FOR NEW 
FARM BILL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, this 
evening the Senate of the United States 
will conclude action on one of the most 
important pieces of legislation the 91st 
Congress has considered thus far, the 
Agricultural Act of 1970; and the act 
which results from our deliberations here 
tonight will affect millions of farmers 
and businessmen all over the Nation. 

I wish to congratulate and thank the 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry and the com- 
mittee’s able and distinguished chair- 
man, Senator ALLEN ELLENDER of Louisi- 
ana, for the tremendous improvements 
which they have made in the new farm 
bill. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee has 
made a very important contribution to 
American agriculture; and one of the 
most important improvements in the new 
bill was the establishment of a $1 per 
bushel floor under the loan rate for 
corn. It is a committee amendment that 
will do much to enable feed grain farmers 
in my State of Missouri and across the 
Nation to earn a fair and reasonable re- 
turn for their effort and investment. 

As you know, the present law author- 
izes that price supports for corn and 
other feed grains to farmers participat- 
ing in the annual commodity programs 
be at least 65 percent of the full parity 
price for all corn grown on the maxi- 
mum permitted acres. This year, price 
supports are being made available 
through a nonrecourse loan of $1.05 per 
bushel plus a 30-cent per bushel direct 
payment for corn grown on 50 percent 
of farmers’ feed grain bases. 

The total support price of $1.35 per 
bushel for corn figures out to be little 
more than 76 percent of parity. This is 
equivalent to a total price support blend 
of approximately $1.24 per bushel for 
all corn grown on the maximum per- 
mitted acres, which is about 69 percent 
of parity. 

Mr. President, the new farm bill passed 
by the House of Representatives con- 
tains no such parity floor under the 
“blend price” as does the existing law. 
Tonight, we will consider an amend- 
ment which provides that the payment 
rate for corn grown on 50 percent of 
farmers’ feed grain bases will be the dif- 
ference between the average market 
price for the first 5 months of the market- 
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ing year and the higher of; first $1.35 
per bushel for:corn or second, 77 percent 
of parity. But in no event would the pay- 
ment be less than 32 cents: per bushel, 

This amendment, together with the 
committee amendment establishing a 
minimum floor of $1 per bushel under 
the loan rate for corn, will provide farm- 
ers with the same protection for sta- 
bilizing prices and supporting farm in- 
come as they now enjoy under existing 
legislation. 

It is indeed a pleasure to rise in sup- 
port of the amendment being offered this 
evening by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. 

In justice to the farmer, the. parity 
concept is absolutely essential to the feed 
grains section of the new bill, Parity, the 
cornerstone of farm programs for more 
than 30 years, is the only device avail- 
able to the American farmer that pro- 
vides automatic adjustments necessary 
to keep the prices farmers receive in line 
with the prices which farmers must pay 
for production inputs, including farm 
supplies and taxes and interest. 

The index of prices paid by farmers 
rose by 6 percent between 1968 and 1969. 
I note that the Department of Agricul- 
ture reported on August 31 that the 
prices received index declined by 3.5 per- 
cent between July 15 and August 15— 
a@ period of only 1 month. This is the 
greatest decline in farm prices since 
1948. Clearly, therefore, parity must be 
obtained to assure that farmers receive 
a reasonably fair share of our Nation’s 
great abundance. 

I therefore urge all of my distinguished 
colleagues to give all possible considera- 
tion to this amendment. The economic 
well being of many millions of our fel- 
low citizens depends upon our action 
here tonight. 

Its passage would give members of the 
American agricultural community the 
opportunity to earn that reward they 
justly deserve for the outstanding con- 
tribution they have made to the welfare 
of all our citizens. 

I thank the able Senator for yielding. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
for his very able contribution. 

Now I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself generally with the 
remarks of the able Senator from New 
Mexico. 

I believe the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, headed by the distin- 
guished chairman, the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), has done a 
good job in improving the House bill, I 
feel, as does the Senator from New 
Mexico, that there is an inadequacy in 
the feed grain section and that his 
amendment will repair that inadequacy. 
Therefore, I join him and I urge support 
of the amendment. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator. 
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I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota, 

PARITY AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in 
connection with the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya), it might be helpful to recall 
that our sights have been aimed at the 
parity goal throughout the history of our 
farm program. 

Just 4 years ago the Senate reaffirmed 
its commitment to that concept by re= 
solving that full parity is a government- 
wide objective, and that no agency 
should take actions that might reduce 
farm prices when they are less than full 
parity. My resolution to that effect, Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 88, was ap- 
proved without dissent by the Senate. 

Although it does not guarantee full 
parity, the bill reported by the Agricul- 
ture Committee is a great improvement 
over the version approved ‘by the House. 
For most commodities it will at least in- 
sure against serious deterioration in the 
prices farmers receive. And it contains 
authority, as has been the case in the 
past, for Executive action to boost farm 
income. It contains many of the most 
essential features of the so-called coali- 
tion farm bill, S. 3068, which a number 
of us introduced early in this Congress. 

The bill before the Senate does, how~ 
ever, have a serious drawback. While it 
continues to peg wheat and cotton floors 
to parity, the sections relating to feed 
grains contain no mention of -that 
concept. 

Thus, in the case of feed grains, there 
is not the slightest protection against 
the ruinous cost inflation that today 
continues to force thousands of farm- 
ers into bankruptcy each year: The loan 
and payment provisions on feed grains 
are expressed in dollars and cents, 
mediums which continue to decline in 
value at an annual rate of nearly 6 per- 
cent. 

I emphasize, Mr. President, that the 
Montoya amendment does not seek’ to 
improve the relative position of the feed 
grains farmer. 

Its basic thrust is to prevent a worsen- 
ing of his present weakened economic 
condition. All it says is that as his costs 
of living and costs of producing go up, 
we will allow for a corresponding adjust- 
ment in the minimum prices he will re- 
ceive for his output. It provides that his 
returns will not drop below 77 percent 
of the average that other segments of 
the economy receive for comparable in- 
vestments of land, labor, and capital. As 
the Senator knows I tried during the 
Senate committee deliberations to 
secure an extension of the 1965 feed 
grain program. Senator Ellender and 
other members of our committee sup- 
ported me in that effort. I hope we can 
now do on the Senate floor what we 
failed to do in committee. 

Mr. President, the shift in national 
population toward the cities and suburbs 
has been accompanied by a steady de- 
cline in the number of Senators and 
Representatives who feel they have a 
direct interest in the economic plight of 
farm families. There has, moreover, 
been an unfortunate tendency to regard 
these issues as a contest between farm- 
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ers and consumers, in which anything 
that depresses farm prices must ‘inure 
to the benefit of families at the other 
end of the market chain. 

I suggest that that simplistic view is 
responsible for a good share of the trou- 
bles that plague the great metropolitan 
areas of this country. I submit that today, 
when the cities are falling further and 
further behind the enormous problems 
which flow from overcrowding, Senators 
from all parts of the country have rea- 
son to be alarmed about the attrition 
in rural areas. 

In 1939, at the high point, there were 
6.8 million farms in this country. By 
1950 there were only 5.6 million, and 
then the migration really got underway. 
We began this year with only 2.9 million. 

But the drop in farm numbers tells 
only a small part of the story. The mi- 
gration from farms alone was some 14 
million between 1950 and 1970 as farm- 
ers and their families sought their living 
elsewhere. The net loss between 1965 
and 1969 ran at a rate of 582,000 each 
year. And they took with them millions 
more through the loss in business poten- 
tial for those who supplied them with 
both consumer goods and services and 
capital equipment. 

The migration continues. The prelimi- 
nary census returns released a short time 
ago indicated that five of the Nation’s 
most rural States—South Dakota, North 
Dakota, West Virginia, Wyoming, and 
Mississippi—have actually lost popula- 
tion in the last 10 years. Others regis- 
tered only the slightest of gains, such 
as Montana with a 1.1-percent increase 


and Iowa with 1.2 percent more. The 


nationwide increase, meanwhile, was 
over 13 percent. 

I fail to see any sense at all in this 
trend. One county in California, Los 
Angeles, has more than 10 times as many 
people as live in all of South Dakota. 
The increase for New York State in just 
10 years was more than the total popula- 
tion of Montana and Wyoming combined. 
While comparable data is not yet in, we 
can expect that the range of population 
densities is at least as extreme now as 
it was in 1960, when Wyoming had 3.2 
people per square mile—imagine Wash- 
ington, D.C., with only 320 people—as 
opposed to New Jersey’s 929.8. In Brook- 
lyn there were 34,583 people on every 
square mile of land; in North Dakota 
there were less than 10. 

The trend abuses both resources and 
people. Today’s intolerable levels of air 
and water pollution are direct conse- 
quences of the fact that we are concen- 
trating the waste of so many people and 
so many machines in such little space. 
Our atmosphere and our lakes, rivers, 
and streams are deprived of the time to 
cleanse themselves. The quality of life is 
threatened. Overcrowding taxes public 
services way beyond their capacities. Our 
cities, for all of their attributes, are un- 
comfortable, inconvenient, and unsafe. 

Urban areas need Federal help, and 
those of us from rural areas have good 
reason to give whatever support we can 
to programs of that kind. We support 
them on the merits—and also because 
many of the people involved used to be 
our constituents. 
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But as much as anything else, the 
cities need a respite from burgeoning 
population growth. We need to at least 
slow, or perhaps stop or reverse, the rush 
of population to urban America. It is 
severely damaging for migrant and na- 
tive alike. 

In his State of the Union address in 
January, President Nixon described the 
violent and decayed central cities as 
the most conspicuous area of failure in 
American life. He spoke of creating a 
new rural environment which would 
not only steam the migration to urban 
centers but reverse it. 

It is a sad commentary that the ad- 
ministration has since engaged in a 
vigorous effort to see that the parity con- 
cept—the one remaining substantive as- 
surance that we will aspire to a healthy 
family farm system—be purged from our 
farm programs. 

The simple truth is that all of the pro- 
grams that can make rural areas more 
attractive—recreation, education, im- 
proved public services, and others—will 
be unavailing if jobs and income stay on 
the decline, People are just not going to 
go where they cannot earn a decent liv- 
ing. The exodus from farm States. will 
continue so long as the single most im- 
portant industry in those States is in a 
state of slow disintegration. 

I think the Congress can do better. I 
think we ought to be as emphatic as we 
can about our determination to rescue 
the family farm and to undergird a 
strong agricultural foundation for the 
rural economy. We should do so not just 
because the farmers need it, not simply 
because it will help assure the abundant, 
low-cost food supplies that are regarded 
with envy by the rest of the world, but 
also because it will reflect our sense that 
any serious effort to meet today’s urban 
crisis cannot ignore its roots in the coun- 
tryside. 

I hope the pending amendment will 
be overwhelmingly approved, and that 
the vote on the bill itself will leave no 
room for doubt about our intent to be- 
gin the long task of reconstructing the 
rural economy. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
support the amendment. It is very simi- 
lar to an amendment I offered in the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
which was supported by the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), the chairman 
of the committee, and other members of 
that committee. Iam very hopeful it will 
be agreed to on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
excerpt from Report No. 1276 on Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 88, going back to 
the 1966 bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excerpt From REPORT 

The Committee on Agriculture and For- 

estry, to which was referred the concurrent 


resolution (S. Con, Res. 88), expressing con- 
gressional policy with respect to prices for 
agricultural commodities, having considered 
the same, reports favorably thereon with 
amendments and recommends that the con- 
current resolution (as amended) do pass. 
This resolution makes clear that Congress 
intends that its directive to the Secretary of 
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Agriculture in section 2 of the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 as amend- 
ed in 1948, “to establish and maintain such 
orderly marketing conditions for agricultural 
commodities in interstate commerce as will 
establish, as the prices to farmers, parity 
prices * * *" should be observed by all 
executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The committee amendments are technical 
and perfecting. 

THE FARM INCOME SITUATION 


Net farm Income in 1965 totaled $14.1 bil- 
lion, about $1.2 billion above 1964. All evi- 
dence points to a further increase in farm 
income in 1966. 

The committee is pleased with this up- 
trend and believes that it should be en- 
couraged in every way possible to continue 
for farm prices remain substantially below 
parity and per capita farm income remains 
inequitably low. In April, farm prices were 
80 percent of parity. On May 15 they had 
dropped to 79 percent of parity. The latest 
available data show that per capita farm in- 
come is only about 55 percent of the per 
capita income of the nonfarm population. 


RECENT REGRESSIVE ACTIONS IN REGARD TO FARM 
PRICES 


In spite of the below-parity position of 
both the farm price ratio and of farm in- 
come, actions were recently taken by various 
executive agencies of the Government in- 
tended to freeze or roll back certain farm 
prices to stem an inflation threat. 

These steps were summarized by the 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers in an address on April 27, 1966, when 
he said: 

“+ * + Fortunately, we have been able to 
moderate the rise of some farm prices by 
releasing stocks acquired earlier to stabilize 
farm prices against decline, and by permit- 
ting or encouraging greater production of 
some farm products, We have shifted pur- 
chase programs from items in tight supply 
to those where supplies are more abundant. 
* * * Some important restrictions have been 
eased where prices were rising at home and 
goods were available abroad. In the reverse 
case—where abnormally high prices abroad 
were draining supplies out of our markets— 
export controls may be used, as recently they 
were for hides.” 


FARM FOOD PRICES ARE DOWN 


Any belief that improved farm prices are 
inflationary is illusory. Such statements have 
been based on the retail price of food, not 
the farm value of those foods. They have been 
based on short-term fluctuations, generally 
year-to-year but often month-to-month, 
when the longer term trend has been in the 
opposite direction, 

The fact is that over two decades a decline 
in the farm cost of food has absorbed, in the 
overall cost of living and economic indexes, 
substantial increases in other prices and 
charges. 

Farm prices today are substantially lower 
than 20 years ago. 

The Economic Research Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture reported that farm- 
ers received $409 in 1965 for the commodities 
in the food market basket which is used to 
measure consumer costs and price spreads. 
This was an increase of $35 over 1964. Over 
a longer term, however, this was a substan- 
tial decline, During the 1947—49 period (start- 
ing two decades ago) the farm value of mar- 
ket basket foods averaged $468 with a high 
of $498 in 1948. 

The farm return for the market basket of 
foods is thus $59 below the 1947-49 average 
and $89 below the high in 1948—a 15- to 20- 
percent decline and a substantial contribu- 
tion to lower living costs over a period of 
two decades, not matched in any other siz- 
able segment of the Nation’s economy. 

This decline in farm returns, and more, 
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has disappeared in higher marketing, trans- 
portation, and processing charges. The retail 
cost of the market basket foods increased $87 
during the 1947-49 to 1965 period because the 
charges after the commodities left the farm- 
ers’ hands went up from $487 to $633, or $146. 
As a consequence of lower farm prices and 
these higher marketing charges, the farm- 
ers’ share of the consumer food dollar 
dropped from 49 cents down to only 39 cents 
in 1965. 

This shift in the composition of retail food 
cost is illustrated in another way: 

According to the Economic Research Sery- 
ice, the farm value of foods bought by con- 
sumers in 1947 was $18.7 billion and the 
farm-to-retail marketing charges totaled 
$20.7 billion. 

In 1965 the farm value of food bought by 
the 36 percent larger number of consumers 
had increased $5.7 billion or about 30 percent 
over 1947 to $24.5 billion (actually a de- 
cline on a per capita basis). But marketing 
charges had increased considerably more than 
100 percent, by $27.5 billion, to a total of 
$48.2 billion. 

FOOD COSTS AS A SHARE OF DISPOSABLE INCOME 

Food is still a bargain, despite higher 
marketing and processing costs which are at 
least partly due to higher levels of food 
preparation. 

Expenditures for food have declined stead- 
ily as a percentage of disposable income from 
25.7 percent of that disposable income in 
1947 to only 18.2 percent in 1965. 

The decline in the farmers’ share of that 
disposable income is eyen more striking. 

About 13 percent of our food is imported— 
mostly items like coffee and sugar not pro- 
duced; or not produced in sufficient quantity 
in the United States. Total expenditures for 
food from disposable income (the 18.2 per- 
cent mentioned just above) include the cost 
of these imported foods and the marketing 
charges on domestically produced food. 

When the imported food costs and domes- 
tic marketing charges are removed, it is re- 
vealed that U.S. farmers are receiving a 
surprisingly small share of disposable per- 
sonal income for producing most of our 
abundance of food, 

In 1947, when the retail cost of all food 
to consumers was 25.7 percent of disposable 
personal income, the farm value represented 
11 percent. By 1965 the farm value of the 
food purchased by Americans had dropped 
to 5.3 percent of disposable personal income 
as shown below: 

Farm value of food purchased by Americans 
as a percentage of disposable personal 


Percent 


During the calendar year 1965 farm prices 
averaged 77 percent of parity. Had they av- 
eraged 100 percent of parity the farm value 
of the food purchased by consumers would 
have equaled only about 6.8 percent of dis- 
posable personal income. 

With the increase in disposable personal 
income now in prospect for 1966, if farm 
prices increased to full parity, consumers 
would be required to pay only about 6.5 
percent of their income for farm-produced 
foods, less than in any year since 1956. 


HIGHER QUALITY FOODS 


There is a further little appreciated fac- 
tor involved in the food cost situation: Not 
only has the cost of farm-produced food 
dropped sharply as a percentage of con- 
sumers’ disposable income in the past 20 
years, the quality and nutrient value of the 
foods has increased markedly. 

Low-cost potatoes and cereals are now a 
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smaller part of the diet and animal products 
are a substantially larger part than 20 years 
ago. In 1964 and 1965 consumers purchased 
213 and 207 pounds of meats and poultry per 
capita, over 20 percent more than in 1947- 
49. 

Increased market supplies of beef in the 
first half of 1966 with increased supplies of 
poultry and pork in the latter half of the 
year will probably permit a modest further 
increase in 1966 in meats high in proteins 
and other dietary elements essential to good 
health. 


THE EQUITY OF THE PARITY GOAL 


The equity and relevance of the parity goal 
for farm prices and farm income, repeatedly 
stated in our agricultural laws, is to be ex- 
amined carefully later this year, following a 
Department of Agriculture report required 
by the Agricultural Act of 1965, on progress 
toward parity. 

There may be disagreement at that time 
over the precise’ applicability of the parity 
price formula, or various parity of income 
formula for farmers. Some farm spokesmen 
contend that revisions of the parity formula 
since its adoption have depressed the level 
unfairly. There may be argument that tech- 
nical progress in agriculture has outdated 
the formula. 

The irrefutable facts are that food is a 
bargain; that its real cost has not gone up 
with other costs in the economy; that farm 
debt is at record levels and rising; that farm 
liquidations continue at an 80,000 to 90,000 
annual rate; that agriculture has not shared 
fully in our prosperity; that improved farm 
prices and income are both needed and 
merited by family farmers, and that the very 
small amount of disposable income required 
to achieve parity farm prices, which could be 
easily absorbed now, would, by assuring a 
healthy and productive farm food plant, 
prove a bulwark of economic stability in 
years just ahead when population pressure 
on food capacity is increasing. A far greater 
threat would be shortages of food items 
which might result from liquidations of pro- 
ductive capacity such as the decline in dairy 
herds and production going on at the present 
time due to low returns to the farmers. 

Under the circumstances, there can be no 
reason for any agency of Government to 
avoid the provisions of law which, like sec- 
tion 2 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, declares Government 
policy to be one of “assisting farmers to ob- 
tain, insofar as practicable, parity prices for 
such commodities and parity of income, and 
assisting consumers to obtain an adequate 
supply of such commodities at fair prices.” 
It is a passage of enacted law, among others, 
which clearly reflects congressional deter- 
mination—approved by the executive branch 
in the lawmaking process—that parity prices 
for farmers are desirable and are fair to con- 
sumers as well as the producers. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
the National Farm Coalition on the farm 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL FARM COALITION 
on SENATE FARM BILL 


The National Farm Coalition commends 
the chairman and members of the Senate 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee for im- 
proving the farm bill passed by the House 
of Representatives. We sincerely and strongly 
urge the Senate to further improve the bill 
by approving the Montoya Amendment to 
maintain feed grains income. The amend- 
ment will restore the parity concept for feed 
grains, applying the same principle of parity 
relationship as is provided for wheat and 
cotton. 
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We must oppose attempts to weaken the 
bill by: 

(1) Removing advance payments for wheat 
and feed grains producers. 

(2) Removing or lowering loan floors and/ 
or removing the parity concept from price 
supports for cotton and wheat. 

(3) Substituting the “set aside” land re- 
tirement plan for the supply management 
features now in the bill for wheat and cotton. 

The bill now before the Senate—even with 
the improvements made by the Committee— 
does not provide the improvement in farm 
income that is so bady needed. It could well 
result in lower feed grain income because the 
Feed Grain title makes no provision for com- 
pensating for rising costs as provided for in 
the Wheat and Cotton titles. It retains the 
questionable “set aside” land retirement plan 
as the mechanism for supply management in 
feed grains, 

It is inconceivable that the Congress could 
approve farm legislation in this uncertain 
period of spiraling inflation and rising costs 
that would provide less income than farmers 
now have under existing legislation. 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, ELLENDER, Mr, President, I op- 
pose the amendment, and I hope the 
Senate votes it down. I feel that the bill 
the committee brought to the Senate 
treats all commodities in a just manner. 

It is true that the corn provisions do 
not contain the parity concept, but in- 
sofar as loans are concerned we put a 
floor of a dollar per bushel in the provi- 
sion, If we adopt the amendment now 
before us, my fear is that we will again 
be confronted with huge surpluses in 
corn. 

Corn is a crop that can be easily 
grown. The corn growers have never 
consented to bring themselves under 
marketing quotas. They have preferred 
no programs at all, and yet they were 
able to get price supports under various 
administrations. 

If any Senator on that committee who 
represented the corngrowers desired to 
put in the bill a price-fioor, or the parity 
concept, I certainly would not have ob- 
jected. Under the present law the parity 
concept is in effect and, insofar as corn 
is concerned, it is 65 to 90 percent, the 
same as for cotton. 

To raise the parity floor of 65 percent 
under the present law to 77 percent, as 
is proposed by my good friend from New 
Mexico, would certainly do violence to 
our policy toward other commodities. 

Because the corngrowers were under 
no limitation as to the acres that could 
be planted—the corn program has been 
all voluntary—back in 1961 the corn sur- 
plus grew so large that we had to pass 
a special act in order to work out ways 
and means of getting rid of the surplus 
supplies. At that time the surplus was 
85 million tons, when from 35 to 40 mil- 
lion tons would have been a suitable 
carryover. 

Because corngrowers were never under 
any mandatory program as cottongrow- 
ers were, as well as wheat until about 
2 years ago, the corn surpluses grew 
very quickly. 
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As a result of the laws that were enact- 
ed in 1961, and then in 1962, and then ex- 
tended under the present act the cost 
to the taxpayers for corn alone amounted 
to $14 billion in a period of about 9 years. 
That is what the record shows. The cost 
was brought about because of the sur- 
pluses which accumulated. 

I hope we do not put ourselves in a 
position where we will again be plagued 
with huge surplus supplies. 

I want to say to my good friend from 
New Mexico and also my good friend 
from Minnesota that last night, in dis- 
cussing this matter with the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), I said 
I would agree to a floor similar to that 
which was given to the cottongrowers, 
as well as the wheatgrowers. For some 
reason this was not acceptable. It seemed 
to me that we could agree to take a floor 
of 75 percent of parity to conference. 

I dislike opposing the amendment, but 
I think the bill we have before us is well 
balanced. As I said, in order to put it in 
better balance, I was willing, as chair- 
man of the committee, and I think the 
committee itself might have agreed to 
accept the parity concept, had members 
of the committee from the grain-grow- 
ing States even made the suggestion. 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), 
who is on the committee, never made 
such a suggestion. He seemed to be satis- 
fied with the bill as presented. Since no 
one on the committee made any effort to 
provide for the corngrowers the parity 
concept, the committee took no action on 
it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I must say my good 
friend from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern) did make a suggestion that, in 
lieu of the bill that the House enacted, 
as far as corn was concerned, we adopt 
the present law. 

I urged the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. McGovern) not to insist on 
that amendment, in the hope that we 
could have the bill as it is now before the 
Senate in its present form sent to con- 
ference, so that we could get a compro- 
mise more agreeable to all concerned. 

My fear is that if we “sweeten” the 
bill too much, as my good friend from 
New Mexico is now seeking to do, we may 
have a hard time in conference in getting 
the bill to a point where it will be accept- 
able to the administration. 

For that reason, I hope Senators will 
vote against the amendment and try to 
vote for the bill in as near the form as 
it is now before the Senate as possible. I 
feel confident that when the matter is 
before the House we can work our will in 
conference. Since the Senate bill is a 
complete substitute for the House bill, 
the whole bill will be in conference, and 
differences can be ironed out in accept- 
able form. I hope we will be in a position 
to be able to bargain. 

If we start, as my good friend from 
New Mexico is suggesting, to work wheat 
against corn and corn against cotton, 
and so forth, we may get into a fight that 
may result in more and more amend- 
ments. 

The committee has given this program 
a great deal of study. Iam hopeful that 
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the Senate will vote down the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I want to 
say, as I said last night, that while there 
are some provisions of this Senate bill 
which I do not approve, nevertheless I 
would not want to jeopardize getting a 
bill through this session of Congress for 
the sake of 1 cent or 2 cents a bushel 
difference in the support price of corn, be 
it more or less. 

I have felt for a long time that while 
the parity formula may yet be appli- 
cable for determining a fair price for 
many farm commodities, nevertheless it 
is completely outmoded for the purpose 
of determining the fair price for farm 
commodities as a whole. 

Take the present subject, corn. It was 
not so long ago that the land where corn 
was planted was prepared with small 
tractors or teams. Today, land can be 
prepared for the planting of corn in 
minutes, whereas it used to take days. 

As for the planting itself, I used to 
plant it by hand, as did probably half 
the corn growers of this country. Now 
many acres can be planted in an hour. 

Years ago there were those who felt 
nature had provided enough fertilizer 
for corn. Now it is fertilized by chemi- 
cals, costly, to be sure; nevertheless, 
chemicals that will increase the yield of 
the crop three or four times. 

At the time the parity formula was 
put into effect, weeds were chopped out 
of the cornfields with a hoe by hand. 
It meant a tremendous amount of hand 
labor. Now the weeds can be killed in 
the larger cornfields by spraying with a 
plane, and in a few minutes, perhaps, 
killing the weeds on 100 acres or more. 

We have indeed come into a different 
era as far as the production of many 
crops is concerned, and corn appears to 
be one of them, 

As for harvesting, that, too, has 
changed’ so completely that instead of 
harvesting corn in rows 3 feet apart and 
hills, as we called them, 18 to 24 inches 
apart, we harvest corn today in rows 
that may be 2 feet apart with the plants 
perhaps. a foot apart. The result has 
been that the yield of corn per acre 
has increased from less than 30 bushels 
at the time the parity formula was 
adopted, to nearly 100 bushels at the 
present time. Processing and marketing 
have changed accordingly. We have 
gone out of the hand era into the push- 
button era. 

Thus, I do not think the parity for- 
mula is at all applicable in determining 
a fair income for corn producers in this 
day and age. I agree with the chairman 
of the committee and the other members 
of the committee that we do not want 
to jeopardize getting any farm bill at 
all at this time by a host of amend- 
ments, because once we accept two or 
three, we will have 40, I presume; and 
we will have that many unless times 
have changed. I do not believe that is 
in the interest of American agriculture, 
by any means. 

So I hope we will not clutter up the 
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bill with amendments. If we do not do 
that, we can go into conference with the 
House of Representatives and have al- 
most every relevant thing that we wish 
to consider in one bill or the other. Then 
we can come out with a fair bill within 
a very short time, a bill that is accept- 
able to the Department—or it might not 
be acceptable to the Department, but it 
will be the best they can get. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
been awaiting certain Members of the 
Senate who are on the committee, to 
whom I have promised time, and I do 
not see them here. 

I yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9:30 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 
9:30 tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the dis- 
position of the Journal on tomorrow and 
the disposition of any wunobjected-to 
items on the legislative calendar, the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr, KEN- 
NEDY) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that the previous 
order recognizing the able Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) for a 
period of 30 minutes at a later point dur- 
ing the program tomorrow be vacated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TEMPORARILY LAYING 
ASIDE THE UNFINISHED BUSI- 
NESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
tomorrow afternoon, not later than 5 
o’clock, the unfinished business be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that it remain in 
that status until the disposition of the 
Journal on Thursday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR DIVISION OF TIME FOR 
DEBATE ON CLOTURE MOTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
following the disposition of the Journal 
on Thursday morning next, the 1-hour 
rule under XXII for the debate on the 
motion to invoke cloture be equally di- 
vided between the author of Senate 
Joint Resolution 1, the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. BayH), and the minority 
leader or his designee. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES TO 
MEET DURING SENATE SESSION 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has permission al- 
ready been granted for committees to 
meet in the morning? The Agriculture 
Committee has its regular meeting set at 
10 o’clock. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees be authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the follow- 
ing enrolled bills, and they were signed 
by the Acting President pro tempore 
(Mr. ALLEN) : 

S. 203. An act to amend the act of June 
13, 1962 (76 Stat. 96), with respect to the 
Navajo Indian Irrigation project; 

S. 434. An act to authorize the Riverton 
extension unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
to include therein the entire Riverton rec- 
lamation project, and for other purposes; 

S. 3617. An act to amend the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development Act of 
1966 to continue the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment; and 

S. 3838. An act to prevent the unauthor- 
ized manufacture and use of the charac- 
ter “Johnny Horizon,” and for other pur- 
poses . 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1970 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 18546) to 
establish improved programs for the 
benefit of producers and consumers of 
dairy products, wool, wheat, feed grains, 
cotton, and other commodities, to extend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Lousiana is recognized. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I am 
still waiting for the Senator from Kansas, 
who was to participate in this debate 
with respect to feed grains, and also the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER). 

Mr, President, I urge with all the em- 
phasis at my command that the Senate 
would make a mistake by the adoption of 
this amendment. It would throw out of 
kilter the parity formula insofar.as other 
crops are concerned, and there is no 
doubt but that if we change the parity 
concept, that is, the floor, from the pres- 
ent 65 percent in the law to 77 percent, 
efforts would be made in conference to 
do the same thing for other commodities, 
particularly cotton and possibly wheat. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say this, 
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Mr. President, in addition: Corn, at $1.35 
per bushel, is at a very good price. That 
is virtually guaranteed in this bill. But 
in order to protect corn further, as I 
have stated, and in order to include corn- 
growers within the parity concept, I was 
willing to accept 75 percent of parity 
rather than the 77 percent that is now 
being suggested. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that the 
larger price guaranteed for the feed 
grains would necessarily mean an in- 
crease in the price of beef, pork, poultry, 
and milk? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. President, it is true that the pro- 
tection is given to production on only 
50 percent of the allotted acres; but, Mr. 
President, there is no crop grown for 
which the acreage remains as high as in 
the case of corn. As I have said before, 
the corn growers were able to have price 
supports and be protected against mar- 
ket fluctuations, under our laws, without 
having to vote themselves into a manda- 
tory program. For that reason, the pro- 
gram remained more or less voluntary. 
As a result, the corn growers planted al- 
most to their full capacity, until 1961, 
when efforts were made to limit produc- 
tion on a voluntary basis so as to reduce 
the huge surplus that had accumulated 
over the prior years. 

Mr. President, I have before me the 
actual figures of feed grain production 
back in 1932, when we had many horses 
and mules to feed. The total acreage of 
corn planted was 185.2 million. This year, 
1970, the actual amount planted is esti- 
mated at 120 million acres. Thirty-nine 
million acres have been set aside, and 
farmers will receive pay on some of that 
acreage. 

All in all, the corn farmers have been 
well taken care of. As the Senator from 
Florida pointed out just now, if we make 
the price of corn too high, it is going to 
affect the cost of beef, the cost of poul- 
try, the cost of hogs, and the cost of 
other animals to which the corn is fed. 

It strikes me that the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico should bear 
that in mind and try to work with the 
committee, so that each commodity will 
be treated similarly. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, during my service in the. Sen- 
ate, no one has fought harder for farm 
programs than has the Senator from 
Louisiana, and no one has been more 
effective. He has been extremely fair, 

As the bill came from. the House, cer- 
tainly the feed grain section was far bet- 
ter than the cotton section or the wheat 
section. It has been improved greatly by 
committee action. 

I would hope that the sponsors of this 
amendment would accept the 75 percent 
that the chairman of the committee has 
offered. This is probably the first time I 
have ever stood on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, in more than 25 years, and advo- 
cated a little lower price support, It is 
only 2 percent, but it would help us tré- 
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mendously with the Department of Agri- 
culture, with the President, and with 
the House of Representatives. We would 
be in a much stronger position if we 
took the 75 percent than to stick to the 
77 percent. The amendment does estab- 
lish the parity concept which is all im- 
portant to farmers—this would be true 
whether the level approved would be 75 
or 77 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the Montoya amendment, 
because 77 percent is not an extravagant 
or outrageous demand, but simply pegs 
the prices where they are today. 

First, feed grains, under the Agricul- 
ture Committee recommendation, are 
singled out as the only crop to which the 
key principle of parity has been denied. 

Second, under the Senate Committee 
formula, it is the only commodity with 
respect to which prices can be reduced 
below those presently obtaining. 

Third, it is the only commodity that 
will not have its minimums raised as 
prices elsewhere rise. It is a fixed floor, 
which will become increasingly out of 
date as prices inevitably rise, so that 
with each succeeding year the feed grain 
farmers will fall even further behind 
than they are today. 

Under the present bill, cotton, for ex- 
ample, is pegged at a minimum of 65 
percent of parity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONDALE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be permitted 1 minute on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. If the Montoya 
amendment is adopted, under the most 
liberal interpretation,..the minimum 
price support for the total production 
of corn will be 61.6 percent; and if the 
offer suggested by.the Senator from Lou- 
isiana is adopted, the blended parity will 
be less than 60 percent—approximately 
59 percent of parity. 

So we come here not asking for spe- 
cial advantages, We are asking for parity 
for feed grains, and we are asking for 
parity. with wheat and cotton, and that 
is the minimum we request. We. think 
that in all fairness the Montoya amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -Who 
yields time? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr- President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The: yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
afew minutes of my time to the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES). 

Mr. HUGHES. I want to express my 
appreciation to the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture for 
yielding me time, because I am not in 
agreement with the chairman on_ this 
particular amendment. I support the 
Montoya amendment. 

Mr. President, as a Senator from one 
of the great food and fiber producing 
States of the Nation, I want to express 
my deep sense of urgency regarding the 
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need for the enactment of amendment 
No. 902, of which the chief sponsor is 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
MONTOYA). 

As Senators know, the farm bill as re- 
ported by the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee contains reasonable protection 
for cotton and wheat producers against 
cost-of-production increases through a 
tie-in with parity. No objection is raised 
to this provision. The objection is that 
this protection is not extended to feed 
grain producers—one of the most impor- 
tant sectors of our agricultural produc- 
tion and one that is feeling the greatest 
impact from depressed farm income. 

If present trends continue in farm 
prices and in the increase of production 
costs, the feed grain producing regions 
of the country will be facing a disas- 
trous situation in the years ahead unless 
we pass this provision to relate feed 
grains to parity as well as wheat and 
cotton. 

Before making further reference to 
the Montoya amendment, I would like 
to make a few comments about H.R. 
18546 as amended by the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 

I believe we are deeply indebted to the 
Senate Agriculture Committee, under 
the chairmanship of the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr, ELLENDER), 
for the improvements made to the House 
version. 


Despite rather strong misgivings 


about some of the bill’s provisions, I will 
generally support it. 

Time is of the essence. We are in the 
1ith hour of the need to give fall wheat 
producers an answer on their produc- 


tion adjustment problem for 1971. This 
answer is already more than 2 months 
past the time when wheat farmers nor- 
mally make decisions on how much acre- 
age to plant to wheat and how much to 
put to summer fallow or other use. 

I also appreciate the fact that the 
Agriculture Committees of both Houses 
felt compelled to depart considerably 
from the basis of past legislation to 
minimize the chance of a Presidential 
veto. 

In the absence of new legislation to 
replace the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1965 which expires this year, American 
agriculture would be thrust back again 
to the ruinous cycle of production boom 
and income bust. So the circumstances 
argue for quick favorable action on this 
bill, despite its imperfections, 

What is it about this bill that causes 
me to regard it as a weak successor to 
previous legislation? Its main shortcom- 
ing, as I see it, is its general acreage set- 
aside provision under which specific lim- 
its on individual feed grain and wheat 
crop could be abandoned. 

In that case, program participants 
would be free to go in any direction on 
their crop mix, even to serious over- 
planting or under-planting of any one 
crop such as corn or soybeans. 

I think we all understand that this 
loose acreage adjustment option was in- 
corporated at the insistence of the Ad- 
ministration. At first thought, such an 
alternative to present programs has con- 
siderable producer appeal but the Na- 
tion’s crop production pattern would be 
subject to unsettling wide swings and so 
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would farm prices. Production-boosting 
technology is still too much on the march 
in American agriculture to make this a 
wise course, at least for the next 3 years, 
which is the life of this bill’s authority. 

In view of the corn blight problem 
which may recur in 1971, an excessive 
shift away from corn to soybeans is con- 
ceivable. This would be further upsetting 
for livestock feeders, especially hog men 
who have seen their prices fall by $5 per 
hundredweight in recent weeks, one of 
the sharpest and most rapid drops on 
record. The usual consequences of such 
a dislocation is a sharp downswing in 
farrowings and consumer criticism of 
farmers. 

The Senate version of the bill does au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
continue specific feed grain acreage lim- 
itations if he determines this is necessary 
to provide an orderly transition to the 
non-specific set-aside program. To date, 
however, administration spokesmen have 
given no indication that this might be 
done. 

The new bill before the Senate does 
have the virtue of reducing and, after 
Several years, eliminating a farm’s 
acreage allotment or base acreage of cot- 
ton, wheat or feed grains if it is deliber- 
ately underplanted. This is designed to 
foreclose on too wide swings away from 
the basic program crops of cotton, wheat 
and feed grains and to provide a reserve 
for upward adjustment where needed on 
individual farm allotments or base 
acreages. 

At the same time, however, under an- 
other provision in this bill, the Secretary 
of Agriculture could largely nullify this 
safeguard by permitting allotted acres 
planted to crops other than the three pro- 
gram crops to be considered as planted 
to a program crop, thereby avoiding the 
underplanting penalty. 

Under the legislation now expiring, 
some interchangeability between wheat 
and feed grains has been permitted but 
this new bill goes much further by in- 
cluding soybeans as an approved sub- 
stitute crop and extending the option to 
the cotton program if also in effect for 
wheat and feed grains. I can see addi- 
tional trouble arising even from care- 
ful administration of this broadened 
authority. 

Moreover, the Secretary is authorized 
to permit cotton or other unspecified 
commodities to be planted on cotton set- 
aside acres and under the wheat and 
feed grain sections, the Secretary must 
permit producers to plant and graze 
sweet sorghum on the set-aside acres. 

The bill before us is an improvement 
over the House-passed bill in still an- 
other way in that it puts floors under 
loans for wheat and feed grains. How- 
ever, in both versions the national aver- 
age market price for corn in the first 5 
months of the marketing year, October 


through February, is to be taken into 
account in setting the support payment 


rate per bushel on 50 percent of the base 
acreage. 

At the same time, the sum of this price 
average and the program payment shall 
add to $1.35 and the payment portion 
cannot be less than 32 cents per bushel. 
Thus, if the looseness of the set-aside 
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provision failed to keep corn plantings 
within reasonable bounds, the Govern- 
ment could find itself stuck with higher, 
not lower, program costs, and American 
agriculture would again be seriously 
unbalanced. 

But perhaps the most disturbing fact 
about the farm bill in the form it reaches 
us is that while the support payment pro- 
visions for cotton and the certification 
formula for wheat are related to parity 
levels, this is not the case with the sup- 
port payments for feed grains. Thus, feed 
grain producers would no longer have the 
protection of an upward adjustment in 
their payment basis in the event of fur- 
ther inflation of the general price level 
and farmers’ costs. 

I am pleased to see that advance pay- 
ments this time are made mandatory for 
all three basic crops, with the Senate 
version requiring such disbursements in 
60 days after signup. I understand that 
the administration is strongly opposed to 
this Senate provision, partly because the 
money for. 1971 would have to be pro- 
vided before July 1 and thus would make 
its current fiscal year budget look still 
worse, 

In 2 letter to Senator ELLENDER, Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee chairman, 
saying the Senate version is “not satis- 
factory,” Secretary of Agriculture Hardin 
argued in substance for unlimited flexi- 
bility on support levels as well as on pro- 
ducer choice of a crop mix. He empha- 
sized that this is needed to “allow the 
US. farmer to compete effectively in 
world markets.” 

This is further proof to me—and I am 
sure to a good many farmers by now— 
that the Nixon administration seems set 
on a course of letting farmers take the 
rap in the form of lower prices to help 
cool inflation and improve our trade bal- 
ance abroad. 

The more I study this new set-aside 
approach, the more I wonder why the 
administration has been so insistent on 
it. It could be a real nightmare for both 
farmers and the Secretary of Agriculture 
in some later year, if not in 1971. The po- 
tential for erratic swings in production, 
not only of the major crops, but also in 
livestock output, is enormous. 

In short, as I indicated at the begin- 
ning of these remarks, I find on balance 
that this bill deserves support but that 
with its set-aside features it is a weak 
successor to previous farm legislation. 

In conclusion, I would once again urge 
support for the Montoya amendment. 

In the context of this comprehensive 
farm legislation, providing for the ex- 
tension and modification of our farm 
commodity programs, I plead for equal, 
not preferential consideration, for the 
feed grain producers who constitute the 
backbone of midwestern agriculture. 

Mr. President, I have stated why, as 
the junior Senator from Iowa, I think 
this amendment is very important to my 
State. I think it is absolutely essential 
in the economy of the United States. Iowa 
is among the top three States in hog pro- 
duction in this country and among the 
top three in cattle production. I have a 
strong belief that unless we make this 
tie-in at this level, serious effects will be 
felt in my part of the country in relation 
to this grain program. 
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Iam not going to belabor this point. It 
has already been discussed to a great 
extent. 

I want to congratulate the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for the tremendous job he has 
done on this bill, which he received from 
the House. I think the Senate version is 
a great improvement over what was re- 
ceived and is indeed an all-out endeavor 
to try to meet the needs of the various 
regions of this country and the various 
major commodities that they produce. 

What I am saying is only a very strong, 
heartfelt effort to let Senators know that 
the junior Senator from Iowa strongly 
disagrees with the senior Senator from 
Iowa on this matter and strongly sup- 
ports the amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator answer a few questions concern- 
ing the situation in Iowa? 

Mr. HUGHES. I will. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand, the 
State has fared pretty well under the 
present law; has it not? 

Mr. HUGHES. Yes, it has. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This would even make 
it better. 

Mr. HUGHES. I would only hope so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded to the Senator from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes. 

Mr, ELLENDER. It strikes me, Mr. 
President, that the Senator from Iowa 
ought to be well satisfied, because, under 
the present act, which started in 1965, 
Iowa farmers collected in 1969, $247,- 
577,000. This amount was second only to 
Texas, which is four times as large as 
Iowa. 

It strikes me that the adoption of this 
77 percent would be 12 points higher than 
the present law. My fear is, as I have 
said, that it would throw the whole bill 
out of kilter and we would have trouble 
in conference. 

In order to be amenable to compromise, 
as I said, I offered to the Senator from 
New Mexico a figure of 75 percent which 
would be 10 points higher than present 
law. 

Mr. HUGHES. I should like to respond 
to the Senator by pointing out that he 
must realize the geography of the State 
of Iowa and the geography of the State 
of Texas cannot be compared acre for 
acre because of differences in the amount 
of tillable soil in the two States. Ninety- 
eight percent of the soil in Iowa is till- 
able. Twenty-five percent of the grade A 
productive soil in the United States lies 
within the boundaries of my State. Iowa 
has been treated well, due in great meas- 
ure to the efforts and support of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. I am reluctant to 
differ with him because of the tremen- 
dous support he has given us in the past, 
but I point out that the things that can 
happen in the future under this bill 
could have a devastating effect in Iowa 
unless changes can be made. It is there- 
rare important that we try to change the 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr, President, I com- 
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mend the Senator from Louisiana. He 
has put out a very good bill, even though 
we may differ on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Let me say that the Senator is par- 
tially correct when he cites the fact that 
that is 12 percent above what the present 
law now provides. But let us go further. 
The present law provides an area of flex- 
ibility at the Department of Agriculture 
between 65 and 90 percent of. parity. 
The Department of Agriculture has set 
the percentage of parity at 77 percent. 
All I am trying to do with my amend- 
ment is to lock the present percentage 
into the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is locked in now 
at $1.35 a bushel. 

Mr. MONTOYA, But I want the per- 
centage, because most of the farm leg- 
islation has a lock in of a percentage 
of parity rather than of price. That is 
all I am trying to do with my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I think the Senator from 
New Mexico should know that I had 
several amendments in the committee. 
I am very much aware of the fact that 
there has been inflation and that farm- 
ers are concerned about it and con- 
cerned about the fact that market prices 
for farm products have not kept pace 
with prices in other areas of the econ- 
omy. Thus, I had an amendment which 
would have provided that the 32-cent 
payment would be escalated depend- 
ing upon the rate of inflation. I talked 
to a number of farmers and they liked 
it but, at the same time, we had a bill 
that came over from the House without 
any floor for price supports. All it pro- 
vided was “not in excess” of 90 percent 
of parity, period. 

If my antennae are accurate, most 
of the farmers in my State are more 
concerned about having a floor on price 
supports—rather than a price support 
which could go down to zero. That is 
the No. 1 priority item with them, 

The committee was good enough to 
take my amendment unanimously, to 
put a $1 price support in the bill for 
corn as the floor. In exchange for that, 
it seemed prudent to not press for an 
amendment which would get into the 
inflation problem and aggravate the 
costs of the program—especially since 
this is only a 3-year bill anyhow. So, to 
me, it was a matter of putting first things 
first—which are the feed grains farmers 
most in need of, the $1 floor for price 
support as against nothing provided by 
the House, or an inflation escalator re- 
lating to payments. I believe a wise 
choice has been made. 

What I am suggesting to the Senator 
from New Mexico is that he is trying to 
have it both ways. I would like to have 
it both ways, too, but I fear for the fu- 
ture of the bill in the conference com- 
mittee if we overdo it. There is equity 
behind the amendment because I had an 
amendment which sought, in a little dif- 
ferent way, to do fundamentally the same 
thing—although it would not have been 
as costly. But the overall bill represents 
a compromise among the many yaried 
interests in. the Senate Agriculture Com- 
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mittee. The chairman did a commend- 
able job in helping to resolve these con- 
flicting interests. 

So I would suggest to my colleague 
from New Mexico that his amendment 
should be rejected—granted there is an 
element of equity in it. 

THE FEED GRAIN FARMER NEEDS ADEQUATE 
PROTECTION, TOO 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
is with the greatest feeling of urgency 
that I join with my distinguished col- 
league and good friend, the junior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), 
in cosponsoring his amendment No. 836 
to H.R. 18546, the Agriculture Act of 
1970. 

Although the bill passed by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee provides greater 
protection for the small family farmer 
than the House-passed bill, it still has 
some weaknesses. One of the major weak 
points is in title V, concerning feed 
grains. Both the House-passed bill and 
the Senate committee bill provide for a 
support level of $1.35 per bushel on corn 
with payments for grain sorghum and 
other feed grains to be set by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture at a fair and reason- 
able rate in relation to corn, But, un- 
like cotton and wheat, support for feed 
grains is not related to parity in this 
new bill, as it was in the old law. Fur- 
thermore, only one-half of a farmer’s 
feed grain base is eligible for payments 
under the pending bill. 

In other words, while some protection 
is given in the Senate committee bill for 
most crops, the feed grain farmer is 
forced to face the rising costs of pro- 
duction and marketing during an infia- 
tionary period with virtually no protec- 
tion, Over the 3-year period of this act, 
his costs will rise steadily, but he will be 
shackled by a set figure which will be 
completely out of proportion by 1973. In 
essence, the feed grain farmer would be 
given a demotion in pay every day for 
3 years. No matter how hard he works 
and no matter how skillful he may be, 
his real income will be decreasing every 
year for the duration of this act, unless 
we can successfully amend it. 

In Texas, 87,348 farms participated in 
the feed grain programs during 1969. 
The total number of participating acres 
in feed grains was 17,928,175. In grain 
sorghum alone, the participating acreage 
was 6,715,985, representing nearly 40 
percent of the Nation’s total. Under the 
current farm bill, Texas feed grain grow- 
ers received $124,751,486 in price support 
and diversion payments for 1969. These 
Federal farm programs are a very vital 
boost to the economy of Texas and the 
Nation as a whole—for farmers, busi- 
nessmen and consumers alike. 

Mr. President, I am joining with the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA) in urging my colleagues to pass 
amendment No. 836, which sets a floor of 
77 percent of parity on feed grains and 
also provides that the payment on the 
eligible 50 percent of feed grains would 
be the difference between the loan rate 
and 77 percent of parity. The Secretary 
of Agriculture therefore, could hold the 
loan rate, which applies to all the acre- 
age on a participating farm, at a higher 
level than would be possible otherwise. 
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These provisions would guarantee con- 
sumers adequate supplies at reasonable 
prices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). All time on this amendment 
has now expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. RIBICOFF (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a live 
pair with the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris). If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LONG (after having voted in the 
negative). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE). If he were present, he would 
vote “yea.” I have voted “nay.” I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH). If he were here, he 
would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” I withdraw my 
vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) , the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Young) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), is absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL) would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr, RANDOLPH), and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss) would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson) is paired with 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PASTORE) . If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Rhode Island 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS). If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Washington would vote “yea”, 
and the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton), the Senator from Nebraska 
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(Mr. CurTIs), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. GOODELL), the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the Senator 
from California (Mr. MURPHY) , the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Matutss) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. GOODELL), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT), the Senator from California 
(Mr. MURPHY), the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Prouty), and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 38, as follows: 


[No, 295 Leg.] 
YEAS—31 


Gore 

Hart 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jordan, N.C, 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 


NAYS—38 
Fannin 
Fong 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Holland 
Hruska 


Mondale 
Montoya 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Proxmire 
Saxbe 
Smith, Il. 
Sparkman 
Symington 


Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Eagleton 
Ervin 


Alken 
Allott 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Brooke 


Byrd, Va. 
Case Javits 
Dole McClellan 
Dominick Miller 
Eastland Packwood 
Ellender Pearson 
PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY ANNOUNCED—3 

Pulbright, against. 

Long, against. 

Ribicoff, against. 


NOT VOTING—28 


Jackson Pell 
Jordan, Idaho Prouty 
Kennedy Randolph 
Magnuson Russell 
Mathias Tower 
McGee Wiliams, N.J. 
Moss Yarborough 
Mundt Young, Ohio 
Murphy 

Hatfield Pastore 


So Mr. Monroya’s amendment (No. 
902) was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Montoya), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. MONDALE), and the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HucHEs), I send to the 
desk an amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 


Percy 
Schweiker 
Scott 

Smith, Maine 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tydings 
Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 
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On page 87, line 7, strike out “$1.35 per 
bushel” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “(A) $1.35 per bushel, or (B) 75 per 
centum of the parity price for the com- 
modity on 50 per centum of the farm base 
acreage for the commodity times the yield 
per acre established pursuant to paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, whichever is the 
greater”. 

Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
basic difference between this amend- 
ment and the amendment just rejected 
is that this amendment asks for 75 per- 
cent of parity as against 77 percent. 

I earnestly hope the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry will accept this 
amendment and take it to conference 
with the House. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
stated earlier in debate, I had agreed to 
take this proposal to conference when it 
was first offered by the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya). I do not 
want to renege on that agreement. 

As far as I am concerned I accept the 
amendment and I will take it to confer- 
ence with the House of Representatives. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, be- 
fore yielding I thank my gracious and 
able colleague from Louisiana for making 
what I think is a fine move toward hav- 
ing agricultural income more commen- 
surate with nonagricultural income. I 
thank him very much. 

I yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucHeEs). The Senator from Minnesota 
is recognized. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri. 

I wish to make clear, as I know the 
Senator from Missouri has often stated, 
that this is probably the best we could 
do and it does substantially improve the 
Senate reported bill and remarkably im- 
prove the House-adopted bill because 
with respect to feed grains, while it does 
permit some reduction in the present 
prices—which I greatly regret—it per- 
mits the floor to float upward as prices 
increase. It is an important step for- 
ward and an important improvement. 

I am very glad to join the Senator 
from Missouri in this essential step. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator. This accepted amendment re- 
establishes the concept of parity with 
respect to feed grains. 

I am glad to yield to my very good 
friend from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I thank 
my distinguished colleague for yielding. I 
was going to say what the Senator from 
Missouri has just said. It does reestab- 
lish the parity concept which is most 
important to farmers all over the coun- 
try. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, as I 
stated earlier with regard to the Mon- 
toya amendment which called for 77 per- 
cent of parity, this was somewhat along 
the lines of an amendment the Sena- 
tor from Iowa proposed to offer in com- 
mittee. However, my amendment had to 
do with an escalator relating to the 32- 
cent payment and was much more mod- 
est than the Montoya amendment. The 
Senator from Missouri has offered a 
modification calling for 75 percent of 
parity as against 77 percent, and this 
percentage comes out very close to the 
amount my amendment would have pro- 
vided. If anything, I would say it is under 
the potential cost of my amendment. 

I do not believe we are talking about 
very much money with the 75 percent 
of parity amendment, but it gives some 
assurance that some recognition of the 
fact of inflation will be put into the 
program, 

Many farmers throughout the coun- 
try have been squeezed both ways by 
prices which have not gone up commen- 
surate with prices in other segments of 
the economy, and by the costs of produc- 
tion which have gone up so fast. 

I think the Senator has offered a mod- 
erate proposal which I can support and 
I intend to vote for it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank my able and distinguished friend 
from Iowa because, as he pointed out, it 
does establish a base, but at the same 
time it does protect the whole concept of 
parity, If inflation continues this amend- 
ment would be of great assistance to all 
farmers. We all know that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr, President, I have 
been asked to ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH) be added as a cospon- 
sor of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON). 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH) be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Do Senators yield back their time? 
a Mr, SYMINGTON. I yield back my 

me. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have asked 
to be recognized so that I may address a 
question to the chairman. I have talked 
briefly with the chairman of the commit- 
tee and believe it would be helpful to 
have in the Recorp his explanation of 
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why this amendment would be accept- 
able. 

The Senator had a good explanation, 
hence I see no objection to the amend- 
ment. If the chairman would respond for 
the Recorp, it would be helpful to me and 
other Senators. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
been in conference for the last 3 or 4 
days with the Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Mr. Palmby, and his co-work- 
ers. I stated to him that with respect to 
the amendment to be offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico it was under- 
stood that I would agree to accept 75 per- 
cent rather than the 77 percent. Under 
the parity formula of 75 percent, the 
cost would amount to about 2.25 cents 
per bushel less than the $1.35 provided 
by the bill. With that in mind I agreed, 
and they consented reluctantly. I do not 
say they were all for it, but in order to 
get a compromise I felt that since I had 
made a promise, I would comply with my 
agreement. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I share the 
view expressed by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana. I have no objection to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back his time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have ar- 
ranged with the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. SMITE) to bring up a matter which 
will be very brief. I have an amendment 
at the desk, which I ask to be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr, Javits 
is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new title as 
follows: 

TITLE X—FOOD STAMP ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1001. The Food Stamp Act of 1964 is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 2 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Src. 2. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress in order to promote the 
general welfare, that the Nation’s abundance 
of food should be utilized cooperatively by 
the States, the Federal Government, local 
governmental units, and other agencies to 
the maximum extent to safeguard the health 
and well-being of the Nation’s population 
and provide adequate levels of food con- 
sumption and nutrition among low-income 
households. The Congress hereby finds that 
increased utilization of foods in establish- 
ing and maintaining adequate levels of 
food consumption and nutrition will tend 
to cause the distribution in a beneficial 
manner of our agricultural abundances and 
will strengthen our agricultural economy, as 
well as result in more orderly marketing 
and distribution of food. To effectuate the 
policy of Congress and the purposes of this 
Act, a food stamp program, which will per- 
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mit those households with low incomes to 
receive a share of the Nation’s food abun- 
dance sufficient to provide them with ade- 
quate levels of food consumption and nu- 
trition, is herein authorized.” 

(2) Subsection (b) of section 3 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new sen- 
tence to read as follows: “The term ‘food’ 
also means such products as the Secretary 
may determine to be necessary for personal 
cleanliness, hygiene, and home sanitation.” 

(3) The second sentence of subsection (e) 
of section 3 is amended to read as follows: 
“The term ‘household’ shall also mean (1) 
a single individual living alone who has cook- 
ing facilities and who purchases and pre- 
pares food for home consumption, or (2) 
an elderly person who meets the require- 
ments of section 10(h) of this Act." 

(4) Subsection (f) of section 3 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new sentence 
to read as follows: “Such term also means a 
private nonprofit institution, boarding house 
(other than a fraternity, sorority, or other 
social club) or school which provides meals 
to persons of sixty-five years or over who are 
not residing in an institution or boarding 
house; a private nonprofit organization that 
prepares and delivers meals to persons of 
sixty-five years or over in their homes; and 
commissaries operated by the Department of 
Defense which shall accept coupons in ex- 
change for food for any participating house- 
hold which otherwise is eligible under regu- 
lations of the Department of Defense to 
utilize the services of such commissaries.” 

(5) Subsection (j) of section 3 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(j) The term ‘State’ means the fifty 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
lands, Guam, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands.” 

(6) Subsection (a) of section 4 is amended 
by striking out the first sentence and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: "The Sec- 
retary is authorized to formulate and ad- 
minister a food stamp program under which 
eligible households within a State will be 
provided with coupon allotments of sufficient 
monetary value to enable them to purchase 
a nutritionally adequate diet. Such program 
shall be carried out in any State at the re- 
quest of the appropriate State agency of 
such State or pursuant to section 10(f) of 
this Act.” 

(7) Subsection (b) of section 4 is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) In areas where the food stamp pro- 
gram is in operation, there shall be no distri- 
bution of federally donated foods to house- 
holds under the authority of any other law 
except that distribution thereunder shall be 
made: (1) during temporary emergency sit- 
uations when the Secretary determines that 
commercial channels of food distribution 
haye been disrupted because of a disaster; 
(2) in any county where a food stamp pro- 
gram is being initiated and where federally 
owned foods have been distributed to house- 
holds during any one of the three months 
immediately prior to initiation of a food 
stamp program exceeds the monthly average 
number of persons who received federally 
owned foods during the three month period 
immediately prior to the initiation of a food 
stamp program; or (3) on request of the 
State agency if the State agrees to finance, 
from funds available to the State or politi- 
cal subdivisions thereof, all of the costs, sub- 
sequent to the delivery of such foods within 
the State, of handling, storing, and issuing 
federally donated food to eligible households 
in the area.” 

(8) Section 5 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 5. (a) Households whose income is 
determined, as provided in this section, to be 
insufficient to permit them to purchase a 
nutritionally adequate diet shall be eligible 
to participate in the food stamp program. 
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The Secretary shall prescribe, not less often 
than once a year, the minimum level of in- 
come a household must have in order to pur- 
chase a nutritionally adequate diet for the 
members of such household and be financi- 
ally able to meet the other normal living ex- 
penses of a household. He shall prescribe 
such leyel of income for households com- 
posed of varying numbers of individuals, but 
in no case shall the minimum income level 
prescribed by the Secretary be less for any 
household than the equivalent of $4,000 per 
year for a household composed of four per- 
sons. In prescribing minimum income levels 
for households under this section the Secre- 
tary may take into consideration such rele- 
vant factors as the regional variations in the 
cost of food described in the low-cost food 
plan published by the Agricultural Research 
Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture or such other relevant factors as 
he deems appropriate but may not consider 
the availability or expected availability of 
appropriations to carry out this Act. The 
Secretary shall also prescribe the maximum 
level of income for households composed of 
varying numbers of individuals above which 
households shall be ineligible to participate 
in the food stamp program. Income limita- 
tions prescribed under this subsection shall 
be revised annually to reflect any increase in 
the cost of living, as determined on the basis 
of the Consumer Price Index (all items, 
United States city average) published 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. 

“(b) In complying with the limitations on 
participation set forth in subsection (a) 
above, each State agency shall establish 
standards to determine the eligibility of ap- 
plicant households. Such eligibility stand- 
ards shall comply with the maximum and 
minimum income levels prescribed by the 
Secretary under subsection (a) of this section 
and shall also place a limitation on the re- 
sources to be allowed eligible households, but 
such limitation shall apply to the income, if 
any, realized from such resources and not to 
any income which might be realized through 
liquidation of such resources. The standards 
of eligibility to be used by each State for 
the food stamp program shall be subject to 
the approval of the Secretary.” 

(9) Subsections (a) and (b) of section 7 
are amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as hereinafter provided in this 
subsection, the face value of the coupon al- 
lotment which is issued to any household 
certified as eligible to participate in the food 
stamp program shall be not less than the 
amount necessary to purchase a nutritionally 
adequate diet for the members of such house- 
hold. The amount necessary to purchase a 
nutritionally adequate diet for households 
composed of varying numbers of individuals 
shall be determined by the Secretary and 
shall be revised annually by the Secretary. 
In determining the amount necessary to 
purchase a nutritionally adequate diet for 
any household the Secretary shall take into 
consideration such relevant factors as he 
deems appropriate but may not consider the 
availability or expected availability of appro- 
priations to carry out this Act. In no event 
shall the amount determined by the Secre- 
tary to be necessary to purchase a nutrition- 
ally adequate diet for any household be less 
than the amount which the Agricultural Re- 
search Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture determines to be neces- 
sary to permit a household of comparable size 
to purchase the kinds of amounts of food 
contained in the low-cost food plan estab- 
lished by the Agricultural Research Service 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and published in the ‘Family Economics 
Review’. The Agricultural Research Service 
shall revise and publish the amount which 
it determines to be necessary to purchase 
such food at least annually to reflect changes 
in the prices of food published by the Bu- 
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reau of Labor Statistics in the Department of 
Labor. 

“(b) Households shall be charged such 
portion of the face value of the coupon al- 
lotment issued to them as is determined not 
to exceed a reasonable investment on the 
part of the household: Provided, That (1) 
any eligible household whose income is less 
than one-half the current amount necessary 
to purchase a nutritionally adequate diet 
prescribed by the Secretary under section 7 
(a) of this Act shall not be charged any 
amount for such coupon allotment; and (2) 
in no case shall any eligible household be 
charged an amount greater than an amount 
equal to 25 per centum of the income of 
such household for such coupon allotment.” 

(10) Subsection (a) of section 10 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 10. (a) The food stamp program shall 
he administered to insure that participants 
are afforded the opportunity to receive at 
schools, at approved retail food stores, in 
their homes, or at other appropriate places 
convenient to participants such instruction 
and counseling as will best assure that they 
are able to use their increased purchasing 
power to obtain those nutritious foods most 
likely to insure that they receive a nutri- 
tionally adequate diet. The food stamp pro- 
gram shall also be administered to insure 
that all households eligible to participate in 
the program are informed of its existence and 
given such assistance as may be required to 
enable them to make application for the 
benefits of this Act. In addition to such 
steps as may be taken administratively, the 
voluntary cooperation of existing Federal, 
State, local, or private agencies which carry 
out informational and educational programs 
for consumers shall be enlisted for the pur- 
pose of providing nutrition counseling and 
home economics services for eligible house- 
holds using such authorities as may be avall- 
able to the Secretary, or in cooperation with 
other agencies of the Federal Government or 
private agencies. The Secretary is authorized 
to’use the educational potential of the na- 
tional school lunch program and its exten- 
sion to introduce better eating patterns and 
better nutrition to eligible households under 
this Act.” 

(11) Subsection (b) of section 10 is 
amended by striking everything following the 
colon and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That the State agency 
shall comply with the requirements of clauses 
(2) and (8) of section 10(e) of this Act, The 
operating agency may delegate its respon- 
sibility for the issuance of coupons and the 
collection of the amounts charged from eli- 
gible households to the United States post 
offices, banks, credit unions, or any other 
public agency or private nonprofit agency. 
There shall be kept such records as may be 
necessary to ascertain whether the program 
is being conducted in compliance with the 
provisions of this Act and the regulations 
issued pursuant to this Act. Such records 
shall be available for inspection and audit 
at any reasonable time and shall be preserved 
for such period of time, not in excess of 
three years, as may be specified in the reg- 
ulations.” 

(12) Subsection (c) of section 10 is 
amended by inserting immediately preceding 
the first sentence the following: “Any house- 
hold making application for the benefits of 
this Act shall be certified for eligibility sole- 
ly by execution of an affidavit, in such form 
as the Secretary may prescribe, by the mem- 
ber of such household making application. 
Certification of a household as eligible in any 
political subdivision shall, in the event of 
removal of such household to another politi- 
cal subdivision in which the food stamp pro- 
gram is operating, remain valid for participa- 
tion in the food stamp program for a period 
of sixty days from the date of such re- 
moval,” 

(13) 


Subsection (d) of section 10 is 
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amended by inserting immediately preced- 
ing the first sentence the following: “Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this Act, 
& household may, if it so elects, purchase any 
amount of coupons less than the full coupon 
allotment it is entitled to purchase. The 
amount charged any household for any por- 
tion of a coupon allotment less than the 
full coupon allotment shall be an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
which would have been charged such house- 
hold for the full coupon allotment as such 
portion of the full coupon allotment bears to 
the full coupon allotment such household 
was entitled to purchase. The Secretary shall 
prescribe general guidelines and minimum 
requirements with respect to the quality of 
certification and issuance services to be pro- 
vided by State agencies to eligible house- 
holds, including, but not limited to, matters 
relating to the places, times, and frequency 
of coupon issuance services in political sub- 
divisions approved for participation in the 
food stamp program. Such general guidelines 
and minimum requirements shall include 
at least the following provisions: (1) that 
the issuance of coupons shall take place no 
less often than once per week and (2) that 
at each issuance of coupons any household 
may purchase the entire monthly coupon 
allotment to which it is entitled or any por- 
tion of that coupon allotment which it has 
not previously purchased. The State agency 
shall, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, institute procedures under which any 
household participating in the food stamp 
program shall be entitled, if it so elects, to 
have the charges, if any, for its coupon al- 
lotment deducted from any grant or payment 
such household may be entitled to receive 
under any federally aided public assistance 
program and have its coupon allotment dis- 
tributed to it with such grant or payment.” 

(14) Subsection (ê). of section 10 is 
amended by striking “(3)” and “(4)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(4)” and “(5)”, 
respectively, and by striking clause (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) that the State agency shall make 
eyery possible effort to insure that all house- 
holds who meet the eligibility requirements 
set forth in this Act are certified to partic- 
ipate in the food stamp program; 

“(3) that the State agency shall arrange 
for the issuance of coupons to eligible house- 
holds and for the collection of sums re- 
quired from eligible households as payment 
therefor through the facilities of United 
States post offices directly or by mail, through 
the facilities of participating retail food 
Stores or in such other manner convenient 
to participating households as shall best 
insure their participation.” 

(15) Subsection (f) of section 10 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Secretary shall administer 
a food stamp program through any private 
nonprofit organization or through any Fed- 
eral, State, or county agency he deems ap- 
propriate in any political subdivision of a 
State if— 

“(1) he determines that in the adminis- 
tration of the program in such political sub- 
division there is a failure by the State agen- 
cy to comply with the provisions of this 
Act, or with the regulations issued there- 
under, or with the State plan of operation 
approved by the Secretary and he has in- 
formed such State agency of such failure 
and such failure has not been corrected af- 
ter a reasonable period of time; or 

“(2) he determines that a food stamp pro- 
gram is needed in such political subdivision 
and the appropriate officials of such political 
subdivision or the State have not requested 
& food stamp program for such political sub- 
division after the Secretary has made an offer. 
of Federal payments as authorized by this 
section; or 

“(3) a food stamp program is not being 
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operated, or is not being operated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act, in such 
political subdivision on January 1, 1971, or 
thereafter; or 

“(4) he determines that the ratio of the 

number of persons participating in the food 
stamp program in such political subdivision 
to the number of persons classified by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity as low income 
in such political subdivision is not adequate 
to effectuate the policy of Congress and the 
purposes of this Act. 
When the Secretary administers a food stamp 
program under the provisions of this sub- 
section, he shall observe, or require the ad- 
ministering organization or agency to ob- 
serve, all of the appropriate provisions of 
this Act and regulations issued pursuant 
thereto.” 

(16) Section 10 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection as follows: 

“(h) Subject to such terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary, food 
stamps issued under this Act to any elderly 
pérson may be exchanged by such person for 
meals prepared and served by any group su- 
thorized to prepare and serve meals under 
subsection (f) of section 3 of this Act if: 

“(i) such person does not have facilities 
for the preparation of food in his living 
quarters, or does not have reasonable ac- 
cess to such facilities, and the meals served 
by such organization are served in a com- 
mon dining room and’ are prepared and 
served primarily for the benefit of elderly 
persons; or 

“(ii), such person is housebound, feeble, 
physically handicapped, or otherwise dis- 
abled to the extent that he is unable to 
prepare nutritious meals for himself, and 
such organization prepares and delivers 
meals to such n,” 

(17) Section 14 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new subsection as fol- 
lows: 

“(e) No person shall be charged with & 
violation of this or any other Act, or of any 
regulation issued under this or any other 
Act, or of any State plan of operation on 
the basis of any statements or information 
contained in an affidavit filed pursuant to 
section 6(d) of this Act, except for fraud.” 

(18) Section 15 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section, the Secre- 
tary shall pay to the State agency of a State 
the costs of issuing coupons to eligible 
households and of collecting the sums re- 
quired from eligible households as pay- 
ment therefor.” 

(19) Section 16 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) To carry out the provisions of this 
Act there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated not in excess of $1,250,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970; not in excess 
of $2,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971; and not in excess of $2,500,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972. Such portion of any such appropriation 
as may be required to pay for the value of 
the coupon allotments issued to eligible 
households which is in excess of the charges 
paid by such households for such allotments 
shall be transferred to and made a part of 
the separate account created under section 
7(a) of this Act. Sums appropriated under 
this section shall, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, continue to remain 
available for purposes of this Act until ex- 
pended. 

“(b) Upon written notification to the Con- 
gress of his intent to do so, the Secretary is 
authorized in any fiscal year to obligate 
sums in excess of the sums appropriated for 
such fiscal year pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section, if such excess obligations 
are necessary to meet unanticipated in- 
creases in participation. In no event shall the 
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amount of excess obligations in any fiscal 
year exceed an amount equal to 15 per cen- 
tum of the sums appropriated for such fiscal 
year pursuant to subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. The amount of any excess obligation 
incurred in any fiscal year shall be paid for 
out of funds appropriated to carry out this 
Act in the succeeding fiscal year. 

“(c) If the Secretary determines that any 
portion of the funds in the separate account 
created under section 7(d) of this Act is no 
longer required to carry out the provisions 
of this Act, such portion of such funds shall 
be paid into the miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Louisiana, manager of the farm bill 
H.R. 18546. The amendment which I 
have sent to the desk proposes to add to 
H.R. 18546, the food stamp bill, S. 2547, 
which the Senate passed a year ago by 
an enormous vote of 78 to 14 and which 
the House has so far failed to act upon. 

I would like to point out that there 
has been. considerable expansion in par- 
ticipation in the food stamp program 
during the past year with the number 
now reaching 6 million participants. 
However, there are still about 8 million 
Americans who conceivably could be 
reached if we had appropriate legislation 
such as that which was passed by the 
Senate. 

I am very pleased to learn, after con- 
ferring with the distinguished chairman 
of the Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs, the so-called hunger com- 
mittee, the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr, McGovern), and the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, the Senator from Lou- 
isiana (Mr. ELLENDER), that it is very 
likely, if the Senate acts affirmatively on 
this bill, which, from all appearances, it 
will, the so-called logjam in which the 
food stamp bill has been caught for so 
very long will be ended. Hopefully, on 
Thursday of this very week, a rule may 
be obtained for the food stamp bill in 
the House. 

Incidentally, it will interest my col- 
leagues to know that the National Gov- 
ernors Conference recommended many 
of the food stamp reforms contained in 
the Senate passed bill, S. 2547. 

I offered the amendment so that I 
could get the time to ask the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry if he would be kind enough to 
share with the Senate, first, his informa- 
tion on this subject, and, second, his 
opinion of the best way in which to pro- 
ceed. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the Senator from New York, I 
think it would be a mistake to put the 
amendment he proposes on the bill. I was 
informed, as the Senator from New York 
stated, that a rule will be obtained this 
week some time. I think better results 
and quicker results can be obtained on 
the food stamp bill by letting the bill now 
before the House take its course rather 
than attaching it to the farm bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator feels that, 
at long last, the logjam will be broken. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, knowing 
that the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
ELLENDER) and the Senator from South 
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Dakota (Mr. McGovern) feel.as strongly 
as I do about the food stamp bill, with 
that explanation and assurance from the 
Senators, I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. I believe in fairness to the 
other body—particularly its Agriculture 
Committee—it should be stated that it 
favorably acted on the food stamp bill. 
As I understand, the bill is now in the 
Rules Committee, as the Senator from 
New York has pointed out. If there is 
favorable action, it is my understanding 
that the rule will be granted and the log- 
jam will be broken. I share the view ex- 
pressed by the Senator from New York 
that we have been a long time trying to 
get an expanded food stamp program 
through the Congress. I hope there will 
be passage of the bill and that action will 
be taken some time next week on the 
food stamp bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful. On the 
eve of accomplishment I wouldly hardly 
be critical of those who are going to 
move. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. If I had doubt that 
the other body was prepared to move, I 
would not only join the Senator in his 
amendment, but do everything I could 
to secure its adoption. 

As the Senator knows, it was a year 
ago this month that the Senate passed 
overwhelmingly a very strong food stamp 
measure; but I am encouraged to believe 
that the other body is about to move, at 
long last, on that. measure. I think the 
Senator is wise in bringing this matter 
to our attention and also in withdraw- 
me it so the other body can work its 

Mr. JAVITS. I am thankful to the 
Senator, who has-done so much for the 
people of the country in this area. It is 
my. confidence in him and the Senator 
from Louisiana, the Senator from Kan- 
sas, and other Senators who are similarly 
advised that convinces me that this is 
the right course. 

I believed it was useful and important 
to call vividly to the attention of the Sen- 
ate how long we have been hung up and 
to have these expressions of real reliance 
on the fact that, at long last, we are go- 
ing to get action. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is to 
be commended on his action. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. I 
am not doing this idly. There will be 
other farm bills before us. I think it is 
useful to let it be known that we are 
interested in having a food stamp bill 
enacted into law. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York withdraws his 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 883 


Mr. SMITH of Ilinois. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendment 883. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Amendment No. 883 was read as 
follows: 
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AMENDMENT No. 883 

On page 57, at line 21, strike out lines 21 
through and including line 25 and insert 
the following: 

“(1) The total amount of payments which 
any person shall be entitled to receive under 
the annual programs provided for under 
titles IV, V, and VI of this Act for the 1971, 
1972, or 1973 crop of the commodities shall 
not exceed $20,000. The Secretary shall not 
permit the sale, lease, or transfer of any 
acreage allotment or base acreage for any 
farm if he determines that such action is 
intended primarily for the purpose of evad- 
ing the limitation prescribed in this sub- 
section,” 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I yield myself 
10 minutes. 

At this time I request that at the con- 
clusion of the debate on this amendment 
the yeas and nays be taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays are requested. Is there a suffi- 
cient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
next Thursday will mark my first an- 
niversary as a Member of this body. As 
the newest Member of the Senate, I have 
often, during my first year, had occasion 
to marvel at the wisdom, dedication, and 
expertise of some of my senior colleagues. 
Among the greatest of these, I have 
counted the distinguished senior Senator 
from Louisiana, whose 33 years here is 
second only to that of the distinguished 
President pro tempore of the Senate. The 
Senator’s service on the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry is, in my opin- 
ion, in the highest tradition of this body. 
His experience with farm legislation is 
extensive; his dedication and ability are 
unquestioned; his goals and aspirations 
for American agriculture the highest; 
and his familiarity with the problems of 
farmers throughout the Nation broad 
and deep. 

I do not, therefore, lightly tap the 
lance of the very able and experienced 
Senator from Louisiana on the critical 
matter of payment limitations. I have 
offered my amendment only after long 
and serious consideration, after extensive 
research, after wide and free interchange 
of opinion with my Illinois constituents, 
and last, after a careful analysis of all 
the effects an across-the-board limita- 
tion of $20,000 per person would produce. 

Since the early months of my tenure in 
the Senate and before, I have questioned 
the wisdom of high subsidy payments to 
huge agriculturalists like banks, State 
governments, corporations, and giant ag- 
ribusinesses. I have been shocked at the 
conversion of a farm program originally 
created to help all farmers, but princi- 
pally the small farmers, into a program 
specially designed to protect the interests 
of the corporate giants. I have been ap- 
palled at the expense to the taxpayer 
that excessive, unproductive farm pay- 
ments impose. 

My apprehensions were not new in the 
Senate. The distinguished Senator from 
Delaware, and others, had voiced them 
before, with far greater eloquence. The 
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one significant distinction between my- 
self and those who have long fought the 
good fight for payment limitations be- 
fore me is, I believe, that I am the first 
Senator from a major agricultural State 
to propose an end to this vast waste. It 
was always assumed that farmers sup- 
ported these payments, large and small, 
and that it would be political suicide to 
attack them. Now I lay no special claim 
to legislative courage, but I do think I 
have done something no other farm State 
Senator has done before: I conducted a 
poll of the more than 200,000 Illinois 
recipients of Federal crop subsidies. I 
asked them what they thought about 
subsidy limitations—and they told me. 
The results were dramatic, decisive and 
overwhelming; just about nobody in IMi- 
nois, farmer or city dweller, widow or 
housewife, lawyer or hired hand, ap- 
proved of subsidies in excess of $20,000 
per person. Of nearly 10,000 replies, 
fewer than 5 percent objected to a sub- 
sidy limitation at that level, and at least 
a third suggested that Government get 
out of agriculture entirely. 

Armed with such clear evidence of the 
feelings of my constituents, and with ex- 
pert assurances that a $20,000 limitatian 
would not wreck the farm program, I 
introduced limitation legislation, first as 
an amendment to the Senate farm bill, 
then as an amendment to the agriculture 
appropriation measure, and finally as an 
amendment to the bill we consider today. 
At every step along the way, and contrary 
to the sky-is-falling protests that this 
amendment will destroy American farm- 
ing, I have enjoyed the support of those 
who believe that the very opposite will 
result: that the ugliest, most unseemly, 
and most abused element of the farm 
program can and should be removed; and 
that American agriculture can and 
should be rid of the black eye huge sub- 
sidy payments have given it. 

Mr. President, an amendment identi- 
cal to the one I offer today was attached 
to the Agriculture Appropriation Act by 
a vote of 40 to 35 here in the Senate. 
Because the House version contained no 
such limitation, the Agriculture Appro- 
priation Act languishes, awaiting con- 
ference—awaiting Senate reiteration of 
its bold and forthright action of only a 
few weeks ago. 

I might add, Mr. President, that the 
reaction to that first success in history in 
the Senate limiting crop subsidies was 
widespread and almost universally fa- 
vorable. From Dallas, Tex., to Boston, 
Mass.—including both metropolitan and 
farm newspapers—editors, reporters, 
and the public enthusiastically sup- 
ported the $20,000 limitation. I ask 
unanimous consent that a sampling of 
newspaper clippings concerning this 
topic be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit, 1.) 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
I offer for the third time a. brief, simple 
amendment, but one which would chart 
a fundamental reform. for agriculture 
legislation.. The amendment. would limit 
to.$20,000 Federal crop subsidies payable 
to any: one producer. 
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Not long ago, President Nixon chal- 
lenged both the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people with the hope that under his 
administration, the 1970’s would be “a 
great age of reform of the institutions of 
government.” Today we have an oppor- 
tunity to achieve just such reform in an 
area vital to the whole country—the 
agricultural sector. With a single vote we 
can wipe from the slate the most scanda- 
lous, unfair, ridiculous, expensive, and 
indefensible Government program ever 
put on the books. We can outlaw pay- 
ments of $1 million or more to eight 
giant agribusinesses for income supple- 
mentation; we can forbid 14 checks of 
between 44 and $1 million to similar en- 
tities, and, if we have the will and the 
courage to do so—we can turn agricul- 
ture legislation in a new direction—a di- 
rection toward less interference in the 
marketplace and toward Government 
help where it is genuinely needed. 

When I introduced my amendment in 
early July, Mr. President, only the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Delaware 
joined me in cosponsoring the measure, 
and defending it on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. Today there are Senators cospon- 
soring not only from the Midwest, but 
from the far West, the middle Atlantic 
region, and New England. They are of 
both political parties and are united in 
their desire to enact a farm program 
fair to all citizens. 

In July, some Senators suggested the 
appropriations bill was not the proper 
place for a payments limitation; they in- 
sisted that when the general farm legis- 
lation came up, they would happily con- 
sider a payment limitation. Well, that 
day has arrived, and what do we see in 
the bill? We see a, pitiful, weak, puny, 
half-hearted gesture toward payments 
limitation—a “limitation” which is effec- 
tively $165,000 per producer, in lieu of 
the limitation with teeth in it—$20,000 
per person—which the Senate has al- 
ready specifically approved. 

Why does. the bill before us contain 
a “limit” of $165,000? Is the committee 
deaf to the will of the Senate? 

At least it can be said that the com- 
mittee and the administration have ac- 
cepted the principle of a subsidy limita- 
tion. Until now it was the standard. re- 
sponse. to-insist. that any limit would be 
unacceptable, but now. a $55,000 per crop 
limitation has been submitted to us for 
approval. It seems to me, however, that 
if the committee was persuaded in prin- 
ciple of the need for a limitation, it would 
have made it a meaningful limitation. 
Instead of affecting only 1,100 producers, 
the .committee might have aimed at 
11,000; instead of saving the American 
taxpayer a paltry $48 million, the com- 
mittee could have saved $345 million. 

I think the so-called “limitation” of 
$165,000 per person makes no funda- 
mental change in. direction in. American 
agricultural legislation. Rather than take 
a manful step in correcting the most fla- 
grant abuse of a program designed to 
help the family farm, the committee’s 
‘limitation’ assures the American farmer 
of being shackled to the Federal dole 
for another 3 years. 

Let me very briefly outline, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, exactly what the $20,000 limitation 
would accomplish: First, out of the 
nearly 24% million subsidy recipients na- 
tionwide, about 11,000 would be affected, 
but these 11,000 constituting barely one- 
half of 1 percent, 0.5 percent, presently 
collect 14 percent of total subsidy pay- 
ments, amounting in 1969 to $451 million. 
The amount over $20,000 alone was $350 
million ‘ax dollars. At the same time 
that gigantic payments are being doled 
to corporations, banks, State prison 
farms and the like, the average recipient 
gets $1,450 per year, and fully one-third 
receive under $500 in subsidy payments, 

Of the 11,000 affected, about half are 
cotton producers. Under my amendment 
28 percent of cotton production would 
be affected; about 3 to 4 percent of the 
wheat production; and only about 2 per- 
cent of feed grain production would feel 
the effect of this reform. 

Many have suggested that producers 
will be able to avoid the limitation by 
a practice called “farm splitting” where- 
by in order to get a larger payment, 
portions of the land are parceled out to 
members of a corporation, a family, or 
some similar arrangement. 

Such a subterfuge is deliberately and 
specifically proscribed by the language 
of my amendment. It provides: 

The Secretary shall not permit the sale 
lease, or transfer of any acreage allotment 
for any farm if he determines that such 
action is intended primarily for the purpose 
of evading the limitation prescribed in this 
subsection. 


The Agriculture Department has had 
ample experience administering pro- 
grams with similar limitation and I have 
every confidence that officials will be 
able to do so under the broad authority 
granted by this amendment. 

Here are a few things the amendment 
will not do: First, it affects only 3 pro- 
grams; wheat, feed grains, and cotton. 

Sugar is not included. 

Wool is not included, Furthermore, 
the limitation is still quite high enough 
so that the programs covered will not 
be. ruined by. nonparticipation. Even 
though the amendment affects 28 percent 
of cotton production, it is still more prof- 
itable to produce cotton than any other 
cash commodity in the southeast part of 
the United States. For wheat and feed 
grains, production affected is so mini- 
mal as to be wholly insignificant in terms 
of national or even State production, 

Some. will suggest that this limitation 
deliberately discriminates against cotton 
producers, but I would hasten to point 
out a significant and critical difference 
between cotton on one hand and feed 
grain and wheat programs on the other: 
The system works for corn and wheat; it 
limits production. Cotton. subsidies do 
not work, but, instead only supplement 
incomes; and I suggest that incomes over 
$20,000 need no supplementing. For feed 
grains, 89 percent of the payments went 
for limitation of output in 1969. For 
wheat the figure was still above half, but 
for cotton, only 38 percent of the sub- 
sidy payments went to limit production. 
In 1970, experts predict that nearly all 
cotton payments will be for income sup- 
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plementation with virtually no payments 
for production limitation. 

Mr. President, where I grew up in Illi- 
nois, politicians or bureaucrats who used 
complicated words were either laughed 
off, or changed their language. Let me 
say right now that polysyllabic nonsense 
like “Income supplementation” means 
just one thing to me: Padding some- 
body's pocket. When the taxpayer does 
the padding, and the person getting the 
padding is Standard Oil of California, 
the Southern National Bank, or the Lou- 
isiana State Penitentiary—to the tune of 
tens of thousands of dollars, I think it 
is time to change our language, or be 
laughed right out of our seat. 

Besides causing an incredible drain on 
the Federal Treasury, payments in excess 
of $20,000 per person accelerate an al- 
ready fast-moving trend in American 
agriculture: The trend toward bigness. 
I think there can be no doubt that there 
are already too many independent forces 
encouraging heavy concentration in large 
farm corporations or agribusinesses: The 
high price of land and equipment re- 
quires immense capital outlay. Intense 
mechanization requires far greater acre- 
age for full machinery utilization. Con- 
sistently lower per cost prices for farm 
products necessitate bigger volume to 
support. the producer. 

All these forces are by their nature 
the consequence of the technological rev- 
olution in agriculture and are virtually 
beyond effective Government direction in 
a free economic society. One thing that 
is not beyond effective direction, how- 
ever, is the amount we choose today to 
pay the individual recipient in Federal 
subsidies. 

Mr. President, I will conclude these re- 
marks with one more statement: Because 
I introduce today an amendment whose 
effect would be to take money away from 
the agricultural program as administered 
by the Federal Government does not in 
any way mean that I am against farmers, 
farming, or the agricultural way of life. 
Just the very opposite is the case. I have 
a deep concern for the present lot and 
the future prospects of the average farm- 
er; first, of course, for the average Ili- 
nois producer of corn, livestock, beans, 
and wheat, but in a larger sense, for the 
Nation’s agriculture as a whole. We may 
never be able to return to the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal of a republic of small farm- 
ers, but. we can certainly do our best to 
keep the Government which we repre- 
sent andon whose behalf we write laws, 
from encouraging bigness; encouraging 
corporate farms; monoliths whose inter= 
est in the outdoors is limited to a profit 
and loss sheet; whose head is a board of 
directors and whose heart is made of 
green rectangular pictures of deceased 
Presidents. 

In the period between 1968 to 1969, 
there was a 30-percent increase in the 
number of producers getting more than 
$25,000 individually. Since 1966, the in- 
crease is a shocking 60 percent. At the 
current rate of increase of 20 percent per 
year, twice as many big operators will get 
big Government checks by the time this 
Nate in 1974 than there were in 
1 4 
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Enough, Mr. President, is too much. 
EXHIBIT 1 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 18, 1970] 


In two working days last week the Agri- 
culture Department mailed out $2.1 billion 
in checks to farms for complying with Gov- 
ernment acreage allotments that limit the 
output of cotton, feed grains and wheat. 

Total farm payments this year will amount 
to $3.5 billion. But even that huge sum does 
not represent the full cost to American con- 
sumers, By limiting supply, Government 
controls boost prices to consumers by an 
additional $4 billion or more. 

The House of Representatives has taken 
a step so small as to be insignificant in 
setting a future limit of $55,000 on the sub- 
sidy payment that can be made to any one 
farm. At maximum, this limit would save 
$58 million of the $3.5 billion total. And 
even that estimate assumes that large farm 
owners will not split up their farms so they 
can collect the $55,000 ceiling several times. 
Such an end run by major growers could re- 
duce the saving to microscopic dimensions. 

However, the ceiling voted by the House 
will at least help to scale down the outra- 
geously high payments, running in some 
cases to millions of dollars, now being made 
to a small number of huge farm operators. To 
that degree, it may signal a decline in the 
political power of wealthy farmers. 

The drive to scale down farm subsidies 
must not stop at the House figure. The Sen- 
ate, in another bill, already has indicated its 
approval for a $20,000 top limit. It would do 
well to write that figure into its version of 
the present measure, thus giving the House 
another chance to consider the question. 
What the nation needs more than continued 
payments to big farmers is a new program 
that will help to solye the income, employ- 
ment and educational problems of the rural 
poor, 
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The Senate has taken long-needed action 
in yoting to fix a $20,000 ceiling on indi- 
vidual farm subsidies. The question now is 
whether the House will follow suit. 

There can be no doubt that a limit should 
be placed on the amount of federal money 
a farmer is eligible to receive for keeping 
crop land out of production. 

Idie lands have reaped vast harvests of 
money for big farmers. Payments last year 
ranged up to $4 million for a single cor- 
porate farm for not growing crops. 

This is an abuse of not only the farm sub- 
sidy program—which is most questionable to 
begin with—but of the millions of taxpayers 
who are supplying the dollars for the whop- 
ping payments to big landowners. 

If approved by the House, it is estimated 
the subsidy curb would result in savings of 
possibly $400 million a year. 

Although not an impressive slice in the 
subsidy program, now costing about $3.5 bil- 
lion annually, it would be a move in the 
right direction toward cutting this agricul- 
tural giant down to size. 

In years past the House or Senate, either 
one or the other, has voted for a Hd on 
farm subsidy payments. 

With the present strain on the national 
budget, the time is ripe for the two bodies 
of Congress to put their heads together and 
pass this tax-saving legislation. 


END OF A BOONDOGGLE? 

Two things may be said of the vote in the 
Senate to limit federal farm subsidies to 
$20,000 per farm annually. One is it repre- 
sents a significant victory for Sen. Ralph T, 
Smith [R., Tl.] and others who contend 
that huge subsidies to a relatively few big 
farmers serve only to aid the wealthy while 
giving little more than a black eye to the 
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public image of vast numbers of small and 
medium size farmers. 

The other is that the vote should be 
another warning to convince Secretary of 
Agriculture Hardin and those farm leaders 
who oppose subsidy limitations that they can 
no longer be assured that an urban-oriented 
Congress will keep refilling the public trough 
for this particular type of boondoggle. Of 
the 2.5 million farms which receive subsi- 
dies, probably no more than about 12,000 
would be affected by the $20,000 limit, in- 
cluding various kinds of corporate giants, 
banks, oil companies, lumber yards, univer- 
sities, and land owned by state governments. 

As Sen. John J. Williams [R., Del.], co- 
sponsor with Smith of the amendment to 
impose the subsidy limitation, remarked: 
“Those collecting the money aren’t cultivat- 
ing farms. They're cultivating the treasury 
of the United States.” 

This is the first time a farm subsidy limi- 
tation has been approved by the Senate, 
which in each of the last two years killed 
similar measures approved by the House. 
One of the leaders in the House for limiting 
subsidies is Rep. Pau] Findley [R., Ill.], who 
failed a few weeks ago to win approval for 
a $20,000 limit largely because of a mixup 
in strategy among proponents. Findley is 
expected to join Smith and Williams in 
pushing for Senate-House conference agree- 
ment on the Senate measure as an amend- 
ment to the agriculture appropriations bill. 

There is a good chance the conferees will 
approve, but even if they do not the Senate 
vote carries a message that should be pon- 
dered by Secretary Hardin and the nation's 
farm leaders. The door to the federal treas- 
ury is starting to close on those who think 
that more government funds, rather than 
sound farm legislation, will bail agriculture 
out of its economic problems. 

[From the Chicago Daily News, July 9, 1970] 
SENATE VOTES $20,000 CEILING 


WasHincton.—The. Senate, told that some 
farmers were cultivating the U.S. treasury 
rather than their fields, voted Wednesday 
to limit the amount of federal payments a 
farmer could collect in one year to $20,000. 

Attached to a $7 billion agriculture ap- 
propriations bill for the fiscal year that be- 
gan July 1, the ceiling would apply only 
for the 1971 crop year that the appropria- 
tion covers—if the House goes along. 

Expert observers believe the House might 
not, even though it did approve a similar 
$20,000 ceiling in 1969. The House approved 
the same appropriations bill July 9 after re- 
jecting efforts to write a payment ceiling 
into it. 

There is no payment ceiling now on the 
three federal programs that account for most 
of the Agriculture Department’s price sup- 
port crop diversion payments. Those pro- 
grams are for wheat, cotton and feed grains, 
which includes such things as corn and 
grain sorghum. 

Figures from 1969 showed that five farms 
received federal payments from those crops 
totaling more than $1 million. All five 
were in California. 

In addition, two big Hawaiian sugar com- 
panies received more than $1 million in pay- 
ments under a separate federal sugar sup- 
port program last year. 

The provision approved by the Senate 
Wednesday on a 40 to 35 roll call vote spe- 
cifically excluded sugar. The key language 
said: 

“ . . No funds appropriated by this act 
shall be used to formulate or carry out any 
price support program (other than for sugar) 
under which payments aggregating more 
than $20,000 under all such programs are 
made to any person on any crop planted in 
the fiscal year 1971.” 

Sugar generally has been omitted from 
proposed payment ceiling because it has its 
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own sliding scale for limiting payments, al- 
though some critics claim it is very generous. 

Sens, John J. Williams, R-Del., and Ralph 
T. Smith, R-Ill., co-sponsored the Senate 
limit amendment, arguing that many of the 
payments went not to the small family farms 
the programs were designed to help but to 
corporations, banks and big business. 

“Those collecting the money aren’t cul- 
tivating farms,” Williams said. “They're cul- 
tivating the treasury of the United States.” 

But Sen. Spessard Holland, D-Fla., man- 
ager for the bill, argued against tacking the 
amendment onto the appropriations bill. The 
proper place, he said, was on a big farm pro- 
gram bill now bottled up in the House Agri- 
culture Committee. Put the limit there, Hol- 
land said, and he would vote for it. 

The question of whether to keep the pay- 
ment ceiling in the final appropriations bill 
will be up to a conference committee rep- 
resenting both houses, 

Rep. George H. Mahon, D-Tex., chairman 
of the House Appropriations Committee, said 
House conferees would seek elimination of 
the limitation and “I think chances are good 
the House will prevail.” 

New Drive To Cur SUBSIDIES ror GIANT 
FARMS 


This may be the year when Congress votes 
an end to checks running into millions for 
some farm operators. 

A ceiling on subsidy payments is being 
demanded by many Congressmen before they 
support a new farm program. 

Pressure is growing in Congress to stem 
the flow of Government cash paid to big 
farm operators every year for not growing 
crops. 

A ceiling of $20,000 on such payments has 
been voted by the Senate. And farm leaders 
in Congress concede that their colleagues 
from urban districts are not likely to ap- 
prove a new plan for farm aid unless as- 
sured that large payments to individual 
farms will be curbed. 

For years, there has been an outcry every 
time the U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounces its payouts to farms—some checks 
running in the millions of dollars. 

These payments are made to farm opera- 
tors who restrict plantings under programs 
designed to bolster farm income and prevent 
surplus crop production. 


THE TOP PAYMENTS 


The chart on page 55 lists the 25 farms 
that got the largest checks drawn on the 
U.S. Treasury in 1969 for participation in 
crop-control programs. These checks ranged 
from $4,370,657 down to $360,823. 

All told, in 1969, 396 farm operators re- 
ceived Government checks for more than 
$100,000. 

Congressmen leading the campaign to put 
a ceiling of $20,000 on payments say that this 
move would save taxpayers around 300 mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

Total payments to farmers in 1969 came to 
3.8 billion dollars. Most of this was paid un- 
der the cotton, wheat and feed-grain pro- 
grams. There are also sizable payments to 
some sugar and wool producers. These com- 
modities are not included in most limitation 
proposals, however, because the sugar and 
wool programs are self-financing through 
import taxes. 

The great majority of farmers get consider- 
ably less in Government payments than the 
big operators. Of the 2,517,304 farmers who 
received Government checks in 1969, only 
44,665 got amounts of $10,000 or more. 

COTTON, WHEAT AND CORN 


Virtually all of the farm operators receiv- 
ing the 25 largest payments are in California 
and Arizona. In these States, farming is 
often on a large scale, with intensive cultiva- 
tion of irrigated land that produces big yields 
of cotton. 
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In Kern County, Calif., alone, 27 farm op- 
erators receiyed payments of more than 
$100,000 in 1969. 

West Texas and the Mississippi Delta are 
other areas where cotton farming tends to 
be on a large scale. In Sunflower County, 
Miss., for example, seven farms got checks 
ranging from $100,854 to $184,630. 

In Sherman County, one of the top wheat- 
producing counties of Kansas, the 20 largest 
checks to farmers ranged from a high of 
$61,696 down to $25,419. 

In the corn belt, most Government checks 
to farmers are for considerably less than in 
the cotton and wheat regions. Iowa, in 1969, 
had only 118 farmers who got payments of 
more than $20,000, Illinois had 152, and In- 
diana 106. 

Corn-belt farmers, in fact, are shown by 
some polls to favor a crackdown on big pay- 
ments under federal farm plans. “Wallaces 
Farmer” magazine, in April, 1970, reported 
that 75 per cent of farm people questioned 
would like to see a limit of $20,000 or less. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Some farm-State Congressmen have joined 
their urban colleagues in the drive to clamp 
a ceiling on federal checks to farmers. 

Senator Ralph T. Smith (Rep.), of Dlinois, 
on July 9 proposed an amendment to the 
agricultural appropriation bill to restrict 
payments to no more than $20,000 to any one 
farm. The Senate approved this amendment 
by a vote of 40 to 35. 

Representative Paul Findley, a Republican 
who represents a central Illinois district 
with much farming, is urging his House col- 
leagues to endorse the Senate action. Mr. 
Findley’s district is one of 50 scattered across 
the U.S. that receive the largest amounts in 
federal farm payments. In a recent letter to 
Representatives of the 49 other districts, Mr. 
Findley said: 

“As you know, big payments to farmers of 
substantial means—more than any other 
factor—have put farm programs in disrepute 
with almost all citizens, urban and rural 
alike.” 

A COMPROMISE PLAN 


The drive to crack down on big payments 
comes at a time when the future of Govern- 
ment farm programs hangs in the balance. 
The plan now in effect runs out at the end of 
this year. The Nixon Administration and 
farm leaders in Congress are trying to ham- 
mer out a new plan that will be acceptable 
to members representing urban areas, 

Representative W. R. Poage (Dem.), of 
Texas, chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, has warned farm-State Con- 
gressmen that a payment limitation is 
inevitable. 

Mr. Poage and Agriculture Secretary Clif- 
ford M, Hardin are urging that the ceiling on 
payments be put at $55,000 per farm. They 
hold that dropping it down to $20,000 would 
seriously undermine crop-control plans be- 
cause big farms would no longer limit pro- 
duction and the result would be a build-up 
of surplus farm products. 

The Hardin-Poage strategy is reported to be 
@ move to get the Senate and the House to 
accept the new farm bill with a limit of $55,- 
000 on payments. This would avoid a show- 
down vote in the House on the $20,000 limit 
approved by the Senate. 

Congressmen pressing for a payment limi- 
tation point out that the ceiling of $55,000 
proposed by Secretary Hardin and Mr. Poage 
would apply on a per crop basis. In other 
words, farms growing cotton, wheat and 
feed- could get this much on each crop, 
or a total of $165,000. In few areas, however, 
would farms be able to grow all three crops. 

FUTURE AT STAKE? 

Representative Findley holds that a limit 
on payments is essential to preservation of 
the family farm. In his view: 

“It is big Government checks that enable 
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these corporation-type farms to keep ex- 
panding.” 

A gradual lowering of the payment ceil- 
ing is advocated by some farm economists to 
prevent severe dislocations in areas where 
big farms predominate. 

In California, for example, one of the na- 
tion’s largest cotton growers is experimenting 
with tomato production—5,000 acres at a 
crack—in case a cut in payments makes it 
less profitable for him to grow cotton. Says 
one California tomato grower: 

“If the big cotton producers shift to to- 
matoes, they will blow the rest of us right 
out of the water.” 

A cotton grower in the Mississippi Delta 
wonders what will happen to the 40 families 
to which he gives employment and housing 
if his 5,000-acre holdings are broken up. 


“IT ISN’T PURE GRAVY” 


E. L. Hatcher, president of the National 
Association of Wheat Growers who farms at 
Lamar, Colo., says: 

“A lot of people think a Government check 
is pure gravy for the farmer, but it isn’t. 
When you idle land you have to keep it cul- 
tivated, your taxes and other expenses go on, 
so does the rent if you are leasing land.” 

In Washington, some observers say the 
fight over limiting payments to farmers 
might end with Congress's failing to pass the 
new farm bill. That is discounted by others 
who say that, with 1970 elections coming up, 
neither Democrats nor Republicans want to 
be blamed for not approving the farm bill. 
But it is generally agreed that any new farm 
plan is going to include a ceiling on Gov- 
ernment payments to farmers. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, July 
14, 1970] 


HUNGER IN WORLD, BuT—FARMERS FIGHT FOR 
Uncrown-Crop SUBSIDIES 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WASHINGTON —Though much of the world 
goes hungry, not growing crops is one of the 
more lucrative occupations in America. 

The more crops some big farm corpora- 
tions don’t grow the more the government 
pays them. 

With $250 million at stake for big farm 
corporations, they are expected to make & 
desperate effort in Senate-House conference 
to throw out a $20,000 limitation on such 
subsidies just voted by the Senate. 

The Nixon administration has decided to 
support a $55,000 farm-subsidy limitation in- 
stead of $20,000. Previously it took no posi- 
tion. 

The $20,000 limitation has. been bandied 
about for years. Unlimited subsidies are at- 
tacked by critics as upside-down economics 
that aid the rich at the expense of the poor 
and expand “farm factories” to the detri- 
ment of family-size farms which the pro- 
gram is supposed to aid. 


HOUSE MOVE REJECTED 


Now, unexpectedly, the Senate voted 40 to 
35 for the $20,000 limit as an amendment 
to the pending farm appropriation. The 
House voted for the ceiling two years ago, 
but that doesn't mean it will pass. 

Consumer pressure is rising, and propo- 
nents say the measure will save taxpayers 
$300 million or more. The Senate passed the 
amended $8 billion appropriation, 73 to 6. 

But the House move in 1968 was rejected 
by Senate leaders in conference. Now it 
is expected to go back to conference a second 
time for what could be a ferocious battle. 

One senator who voted against the $20,000 
limitation July 8 was James O. Eastland (D) 
of Mississippi. In 1969 Eastland Plantation, 
Inc., of Sunflower County, Inc. received 
$157,930 under the farm-subsidy program. He 
did not participate in the debate. 

Sen. Ralph T. Smith (R) of Illinois, who 
said Midwest corn growers overwhelmingly 
back the limitation, says the cutoff would 
save “$350 to $400 million annually.” 
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Relatively few farmers received more than 
$20,000, but a few large agricultural corpora- 
tions get big amounts. 

PRICES SUPPORTED 

In 1969 eight subsidy payments were in 
excess of $1 million. Total recipients in 1969 
were $2,525,800, and the average farmer got 
$1,463. A third of subsidy recipients (1.1 mil- 
lion) get less than $500. 

The program was instituted after the de- 
pression to supoprt prices and equalize pro- 
duction. 

In 1968 Undersecretary of Agriculture John 
A. Schnittker concluded after a survey that 
a $20,000 subsidy limit would not have the 
dire effects which lobbyists forecast, and that 
it could be instituted “without serious ad- 
verse effects.” 

In 1969 acreage diversion and price-sup- 
port subsidies cost taxpayers the following 


Sen. John J. Williams (R) of Delaware 
told the Senate seven big farm corporations 
receive $1 million each for not growing crops. 
Fourteen companies get subsidies of $500,000 
to $1 million. Six banks are classified as 
“farmers,” he said, and receive from $27,000 
to $224,000 “not to cultivate their farm- 
land.” 

PENITENTIARY COLLECTS 


In Louisiana, the state penitentiary at 
Angola is listed as a ‘farmer” under the 
meaning of the act and collected $85,219 in 
1969 for not growing crops on certain acre- 
age. 

Senators expressed sympathy for small 
farmers: “The average farmer gets only 
about $100 a month,” Mr. Smith said, “for 
deliberately leaving idle his most valuable 
asset, his land; and more than a third got 
no more than a dollar a day.” On the other 
hand, the Standard Oil Company, Oildale, 
Calif., collected $127,995. 

Several state penitentiaries get substan- 
tial subsidies. This led Senator Williams into 
a philosophical inquiry. Suppose one of these 
penitentiaries became subject to criminal 
penalties under the law, he said. Suppose it 
violated the law and was convicted? he 
asked. 

“Mr. President,” he demanded, “how could 
you put a penitentiary into the penitentiary 
for violating the law?” 


[From the Chicago Daily News, July 9, 1970] 


SENATE VOTES SHARP CUT IN FARM 
SUBSIDIES 


(By William McGaffin) 


WasHincton.—The day of huge farm sub- 
sidy payments may be about to end. Scores of 
Ilinois farmers would be affected. 

The Senate unexpectedly voted Wednesday 
to limit the amount of federal subsidy a 
farmer may collect for the year. 

Two Republican senators, Ralph T. Smith 
of Illinois and John L. Williams of Dela- 
ware, sponsored the proposal, which was ap- 
proved on a 40-to-35 rollcall vote. 

Their proposal, offered as an amendment 
to a $7 billion agriculture appropriation bill, 
was considered to have a chance in the 
House. 

In each of the last two years, a similar pro- 
posal passed the House only to be killed in 
the Senate. Last year, the House approved it, 
224 to 140. 

Nobody knows better than Williams that 
the problem has rested with the Senate. He 
remarked after Wednesday’s vote that he 
had beer trying to get the Senate to agree 
to this for 15 years. 

The two congressmen who have led the 
drive in the House are Republicans Paul 
Findley of Illinois and Silvio Conte of Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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If the proposal becomes law, it means that 
Sen. James O. Eastland (D-Miss.) can no 
longer collect $146,792 in a single year, as 
he did in 1969, in farm subsidy payments to 
his plantation at Doddsville, Miss. 

Nor will the Meadow Lark Farms in Ful- 
ton County, Illinois, be paid $118,973 as 
they were in 1969. 

Meadow Lark Farms, headquartered in’Sul- 
livan, Ind., holds more than 12,000 acres of 
Fulton County farmland. A subsidiary of the 
gigantic American Metal Climax (AMAX) 
Corp. of New York, Meadow Lark also has ex- 
tensive farm holdings in other Illinois coun- 
ties, Indiana and other states, according to 
& company source. 

Under the current law there is no dollar 
limit on the amount of federal cash a farmer 
may receive for not planting crops and sub- 
sidies ranging to more than $1 million a year 
have been paid to large landowners and cor- 
porate farms. 

Last year in Ilinois, for example 152 farms 
received more than $20,000 each. These huge 
payments have helped run the cost of the 
farm subsidy program to more than $3 billion 
& year. 

Smith estimates that if the proposal be- 
comes law, it will save the taxpayers $200 
million to $300 million a year. 

Smith told the Senate he had decided to 
get into the fight after sending a letter to 
200,000 Illinois farmers asking their opinion 
on whether to limit the subsidies. He said 
that the response was overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of his proposal. In fact, he added, many 
who wrote urged the government to get out of 
farming altogether. 

A conference of Senate and House repre- 
sentatives will be convened to reconcile the 
Senate version of the agriculture appropria- 
tion bill containing the Smith-Williams 
amendment and the House version that does 
not have it. 

An aide to Findley said he thought the con- 
gressman probably would offer a motion in 
the House to instruct the House conferees to 
accept the Senate amendment. If he does, and 
it passes the House, the conference approval 
will automatically follow. 

The subsidy limitation would last for one 
year—fiscal 1971—which is the period the 
appropriation bill covers. Its acceptance, 
however, could prepare the way for adoption 
of a longer limitation. 


{From Human Events, Aug. 8, 1970] 


BETTER Farm Policy NEEDED: “New Loox” 
PROMISED In 1968, BUT NONE HAS EMERGED 


In October 1969, when he was campaigning 
for the presidency, candidate Richard Nixon 
was quoted in a farm magazine as saying: 
“The 1965 farm act is a patchwork of old 
laws and can be improved—and it should 
be. It is not good enough for the future.” 

About the same time, in a campaign 
speech, Mr. Nixon called for a “new look” 
in farm programs, asserting he was disturbed 
over the fact that the nation's farmers had 
to depend on federal subsidies for a fifth of 
their net income. 

“Those who control the purse strings con- 
trol the power,” he said, “and the new pro- 
grams that are designed should insure a fair 
return while reducing this dangerous level 
of dependency on an arbitrary political 

wer.” 

Now the Nixon Administration has given 
its blessing and strong support to new legis- 
lation, approved by the House Agriculture 
Committee, which essentially is little more 
than a three-year extension of the very same 
patchwork of old laws the President criti- 
cized less than two years ago. 

Not only that, but Secretary of Agriculture 
Clifford M. Hardin has made it quite clear 
that the Administration insists on continu- 
ing present levels of farm subsidies at $3.7 
billion annually. Apparently, now that it 
has gained the White House, the Administra- 
tion no longer cares if farmers have to depend 
on arbitrary political power, 
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Hardin did finally agree reluctantly to go 
along with the House committee on a subsidy 
ceiling of $55,000 for each of three major 
crops. But that would save taxpayers no more 
than $58 million. The secretary is adamantly 
opposed to the $20,000 ceiling per farm which 
the Senate approved as an amendment spon- 
sored by Sen. Ralph T. Smith (R.-Ill.) and 
which would save more than $300 million. 

Hardin's excuse that the bookkeeping re- 
quired to impose a $20,000 limit would be 
too burdensome is nonsense. A $20,000 limit 
would apply to only about 12,000 of the 2.5 
million farms which get subsidies. Sen. Smith 
hit the target when he described the pro- 
posed $55,000 ceiling as a “sham and a fraud,” 
and a slap in the face to the taxpayers. 

The dispute over the subsidy ceilings, how- 
ever, should not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that the Administration has not lived up 
to its promises to support sounder legislation 
for agriculture. Neither the Administration 
nor the House committee gave serious con- 
sideration to any legislation designed to 
phase out subsidies and crop controls, such 
as that advocated by the nation's biggest 
farm organization, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 

Congress now has an opportunity to cor- 
rect this oversight by junking the House 
committee’s bill and coming up with some- 
thing better. Mr. Nixon was right the first 
time. What is being proposed is not good 
enough for the future. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Nov. 24, 1969] 
U.S. Farm Arp HELPS RICH Grow RICHER 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 23.—America’s farm 
programs are a multibillion dollar complex 
of subsidies, some of which undermine oth- 
ers, and all of which give little help to the 
small farmer. 

One official view, as expressed by Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman, is to the 
contrary. “Today,” he says, ‘“‘we have a wide 
range of programs aimed at underpinning 
and strengthening America’s family agricul- 
ture.” 

But the President’s National Advisory Com- 
mission on Rural Poverty has disagreed. In 
a report entitled “The People Left Behind,” 
the commission said: “It is clear that the 
price support and related programs do very 
little for the rural farm poor and nothing, di- 
rectly, for the rural nonfarm poor.” 


FARMERS INTERVIEWED 


Interviews. with farmers from Mississippi 
to California found none who agreed with 
Freeman that the programs’ aim is to 
strengthen family agriculture. 

“Talk of the ‘family farm’ is a nostalgic 
longing for the past; It does not reflect real- 
ity,” said Thomas K. Greer, general counsel 
for Salyer Land company, a 60,000-acre fam- 
ily-owned farm in California. 

“No one in his right mind could justify the 
payments the farmer is getting along with 
the market price,” said Richard Shaw, a Mis- 
sissippi cotton grower. “But I haven't heard 
of anyone sending a check back.” 

An examination of the agriculture depart- 
ment’s various farm programs showed: 

Farmers received more than one billion 
dollars this year for holding land out of pro- 
duction, including one payment of $4,091,818 
toa single corporate farm, J. G. Boswell com- 
pany of Kings county, California. 

Farmers collected millions of dollars from 
various programs to help them increase pro- 
duction on the land they did plant. 

[Altogether, farmers will collect 3.4 billion 
dollars in direct federal subsidies under var- 
ious. programs this year.] 

That, as. a result, farm production con- 
tinued to increase faster than the market 
could absorb it, thus forcing the government 
to lay out another one billion dollars to sup- 
port crop prices. 

Wealthy Americans are going into farming 
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in a big way, but the suspicion persists, espe- 
cially among some members of Congress, that 
the rich are more interested in cultivating 
tax breaks than crops. 

CATTLE TAX BREAKS 

Sen. Lee Metcalf [D., Mont.], cited an in- 
ternal revenue service study that said 119 in- 
dividuals with incomes of more than one 
million dollars in 1965 had farm operations, 
and 104 of them reported losing money at 
fa k 
Cattle breeding, especially, has tax advan- 
tages that have led to a new business—com- 
panies that specialize in setting up wealthy 
people as owners of cattle herds. Expenses 
are deducted from gross income. Profits from 
later sale of calves are taxed at the lower 
capital gains rate. 

But it is the direct subsidies, the huge 
farm payments, that bother the congressmen, 
beset as they are with demands for more 
money for troubled cities. 

Cotton is king on Capitol hill, primarily 
because southerners dominate the agricul- 
ture committees of both Senate and House. 
It was for taking land out of cotton produc- 
tion that the Boswell company collected 
more than 4 million dollars. 

A more prominent recipient was Sen. 
James O. Eastland of Mississippi, a ranking 
Democrat on the Senate agriculture com- 
mittee. The senator and members of his fam- 
ily got $211,364 for retiring land from pro- 
duction. 

REJECTED BY SENATE 

In an attempt to stop such large outlays, 
the House passed a bill to limit payments to 
$20,000 to any one farm. But Senate con- 
ferees refused to accept it. 

Contrasted to this was Congress’ accept- 
ance of a little noticed amendment to the 
1965 farm bill which will pay cotton grow- 
ers a bonus of up to 150 million dollars in 
price support payments this year. 

Introduced by Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., 
La.), chairman of the Senate agriculture 
committee, the amendment took away the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s authority to lower 
the price support payment on cotton. 

Farmers and economists say present mar- 
ket conditions call for price support pay- 
ments of 9 cents a pound. The Ellender 
amendment forces the government to pay 
12.24 cents a pound. 

Where do all the billions in farm pay- 
ments go? 

WHERE MONEY GOES 

The President’s commission on rural pov- 
erty, using cotton as an example, but citing 
Similar figures for rice, wheat, feed grains, 
and sugar, put it this way: 

“The 10 per cent of cotton producers with 
the smallest payments receive less than one 
per cent of cotton program benefits; the 10 
per cent of producers with the largest pay- 
ments receive more than half of these bene- 
fits; and the top one percent of producers In 
size of payments receive 21 per cent of the 
benefits.” 

Freeman dislikes the word subsidy, espe- 
cially as applied to payments for holding 
land out of production. 

“They amount to rental payments. .. . 
It'is not in the national interest to produce 
so much cotton and wheat and corn. And 
the government says that “for one year we 
will rent so much of your land if you do not 
plant it.’” 

BILLION IS PAID OUT 

Call it rent or subsidy, $1,114,617,466 went 
to 91,887 farms that received payments of 
$5,000 or more in 1967. 

But.most of the nation’s 3 million farmers 
receiyed alot, less than $5,000. The average 
Payment per farm in 1967 was $978. 

And rent or national interest aside, farm 
production is rising despite the money spent 
to discourage planting. 

Last Oct. 1, the department of agriculture 
predicted the 1968 wheat crop would be.a 
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record 1.6 billion bushels, 30 per cent above 
the average for the five years, 1962 to 1966. 

Production forecast for other crops was 
corn, 4.6 billion bushels, 20 per cent above 
average; soybeans 40 per cent above average; 
oats, 3 per cent; hay, 2 per cent; fall pota- 
toes, 4 per cent; and grain sorghum, 33 per 
cent. 

PAYMENTS FOR COTTON 

When the program of direct payments to 
farmers for price support and land diversion 
Was passed in 1965, there was a 16.6 million 
bale surplus of cotton. The land diversion 
program plus two years of disastrous weather 
reduced the surplus to 6.5 million bales. 

To reduce that surplus by 10 million bales 
cost the government 1.7 billion dollars or 
about $170 a bale. 

The agriculture department tries to help 
the small farmer—the one with cotton al- 
lotment of 19 acres or less—by permitting 
him to plant his entire allotment and still 
collect the diversion payment. But these pay- 
ments average only $114.80 to each small 
farm, 

In Ford County, Kans., farmers expressed 
amazement that one ranch in California 
received a 4 million dollar payment from the 
federal government. All the wheat and feed 
grain farmers in Ford county received a total 
of 3.4 million dollars. 

These have been drouth years in western 
Kansas, and the price of wheat is down be- 
cause of bumper crops in other areas. 

In July 1967, a committee of farmers, econ- 
omists, labor leaders, and retailers called the 
National Advisory Commission on Food and 
Fiber looked on farm programs and recom- 
mended some changes. 

“Acreage allotment programs for supply 
management tend to be self-defeating so long 
as they contain incentives for farmers to 
increase yields,” said the commission. 

The report recommended that production 
quotas be set in quantities rather than 
yields. 

URGE REASONABLE NET 

On the issue of direct payments, the com- 
mission recommended that payments be 
geared more to giving farmers a reasonable 
net income, rather than to boost the price of 
each unit produced. 

Some commission members backed a pro- 
posal for variable payments on a scale giv- 
ing smaller amounts as the production goes 
up. 

The commission report was published in a 
361 page volume complete with charts, 
graphs, and tables, and then forgotten. 

Not one of its recommendations was in- 
cluded in the farm bill passed near the end 
of the last session of Congress. 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I yield 3 min- 
utes to the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I am glad to join the Senator 
from MTllinois as a cosponsor of this 
amendment, which earlier this year was 
approved by the Senate and which I hope 
Sia be approved again as a part of this 

ill. 

For many years I have been critical 
of the fact that the large corporate 
farmers have been getting a large share 
of the subsidies and have pointed out 
on many occasions that these large pay- 
ments of subsidies do not benefit the 
small farmer because he cannot take ad- 
vantage of them with his small farm. 
He ‘has to have a certain minimum 
amount of equipment, tractors, combines, 
and so forth, to the point that he can- 
not efficiently operate his farm and put 
a part of it under the Soil Bank. In my 
opinion, if this program is to be con- 
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tinued at all, these payments should be 
limited to not exceeding $20,000. 

On March 24 of this year I placed in 
the Recorp a long list of names of in- 
dividuals and companies who had re- 
ceived in excess of $60,000. They appear 
in the Recorp as of that date, and I 
shall not ask to have them printed 
again. That report showed that one com- 
pany had received $4,370,657 subsidy 
payments. A second company received 
$3,412,867. 

Seven companies last year were paid 
in excess of $1 million each. Fourteen 
other companies were paid between a 
half million dollars and $1 million each. 
Fifty-four companies or individuals were 
paid between $250,000 and $500,000 each. 
These were not small farmers. Six banks 
on this list received from $27,445 up to 
$224,254. There were two penal institu- 
tions, State penitentiaries, on this list. 
One of the large oil companies was paid 
$127,995 not to farm. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
list of these largest payments printed at 
this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

One company, J. G. Bosnell Co., of Cali- 
fornia, received $4,370,657. 

Griffen Inc. of California, 
$3,412,867. 

Seven companies received in excess of $1 
million each. 

Fourteen companies were paid between 
$500,000 and $1 million each. 

Fifty-four companies were paid between 
$250,000 and one-half million dollars each, 

These are not small farmers. 

The Southern National Bank of Lumberton, 
N.C., was paid $224,254. 

The First National Bank of East North 
Carolina at Dunn, North Carolina, was paid 
$69,943. 

The First National Bank of Dumas, Texas, 
was paid $69,415. 

The Waccamaw Bank & Trust Company, 
Lumberton, North Carolina, was paid $58,134. 

First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, received $34,686. 

The Wilbur Security Co., Wilbur, Wash., 
was paid $27,445. 

The Standard Oil Company, Oildale, Cali- 
fornia, was paid $127,995. 

The Arizona State Penal Farm, Grady, Ariz., 
was paid $148,628. 

The Louisiana State Penitentiary, Angola, 
La., was paid $85,219. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there can be no reason under 
which these banks or the oil company 
or the penitentiaries could qualify as 
small farmers. It is utterly ridiculous to 
continue these payments to the large 
corporate-type operator, and Congress 
should accept this opportunity to cor- 
rect this inequity in our law. By doing 
so we can save a much needed $350 mil- 
lion. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 3 minutes? 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I yield 3 min- 
utes to the Senator. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of this amendment which I co- 
sponsor. 

I commend my distinguished and 
valued colleague from Illinois for his ini- 
tiative in this area. I commend the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Dela- 
ware, who is the watchdog of the Treas- 


received 
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ury, and who is always protecting the 
taxpayer as well as the consumers’ in- 
terests. 

I also pay tribute to my colleague in 
the House, Representative PAUL FINDLEY, 
who has taken comparable action in the 
House of Representatives and who for 
many years has led this fight to reduce 
our subsidies and wean ourselves away 
gradually from this support program. 

One of the problems that I think the 
American consumer has is to try to make 
sense out of very large Government sub- 
Sidies being paid to farmers not to pro- 
duce food when we have a great deal of 
hunger in the country and a shortage of 
funds to provide food for hungry Amer- 
icans. We are failing to meet the needs 
of the hungry; yet, year after year we 
continue to pay these excessively large 
farm payments. 

For the most part, in the State of Nli- 
nois, a State of 11 million people, with 
several hundred thousand farmers, here 
is an issue on which farmers and con- 
sumers are united almost unanimously. 
There is a consensus that we simply 
must wean ourselves away from these 
excessive payments. 

By imposing this $20,000 limitation, 
we can save $345 million in fiscal 1971, 
according to the figures that have been 
given to me. With a predicted deficit of 
several billion dollars in fiscal 1971, this 
would be a responsible way to save the 
Federal Government money. 

So far as the marketplace is con- 
cerned, it is the supported crops that are 
in trouble. Nonsupported crops respond 
to the market and are healthy. Well over 
a hundred crops trade in the free market 
and are healthy. It is the ones that for 
some 30 years we haye tried to prop up 
that constantly seem to be in trouble. 

Another reason to adopt the payments 
limitation amendment before the Senate 
is that these large payments put small 
farmers at a disadvantage. Small farm- 
ers cannot afford to have idle acreage in 
order to take advantage of these pay- 
ment programs. What these programs 
really do is to subsidize large farmers 
and perpetuate the trend toward driving 
small farmers off the land, leaving ag- 
riculture in the hands of ever-larger 
producers. 

For these reasons, I support the $20,- 
000 payments limitation. The Senate, by 
a vote of 40 to 35 on the 1971 agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, supported the 
very same amendment, and I trust that 
the Senate will adopt it this evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER,. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

As I have often pointed out, so far as 
I personally am concerned, I have fought 
for effective farm legislation, and that 
required that producers be compensated 
if they agreed to cooperate in the pro- 
grams. This year, in order to obtain a 
farm bill, I went along with the $55,000 
a that is provided in the House 

ill. 

What made the past farm program 
work as it did was the fact that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture had the power, un- 
der the law, to declare how many acres 
would be planted in order to produce a 
sufficient amount for export as well as 
our own use. That situation obtained 
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with respect to cotton and other of the 
various crops we are supporting. 

The concept of price supports comes 
about as the best way to attain a reduc- 
tion of the amount produced, by a re- 
duction in acres planted. Whether those 
acres come from a large farmer or a 
small farmer makes no difference in light 
of what we are trying to do. The objec- 
tive is the annual production of the 
amount of cotton, the amount of corn, 
and the amount of wheat we can con- 
sume domestically, plus export needs, 
with a little carryover. 

This program has been very effective, 
as I pointed out in my speech yesterday 
evening. If we should adopt the pending 
amendment, it would in effect destroy 
this program. If the $20,000 limitation is 
in effect, it will mean that many of the 
large producers who are efficient farmers 
will remain out of the program. The 
probability is that they will go into pro- 
duction of more corn—that is a volun- 
tary program—and they might go into 
the production of other commodities that 
are not under the program. That would 
greatly increase our surplus supplies, and 
harm the entire economy. By allowing 
the Secretary of Agriculture the author- 
ity to designate the number of acres nec- 
essary to produce certain of our com- 
modities, this program has been very 
successful. 

It is true that the cost has been very 
high. I wish to place in the Recorp at 
this point some of the costs. But the costs 
I am referring to now are a pittance 
compared with what the costs to the 
consumer would have been had we not 
had an abundance of food on hand. 

As I pointed out earlier today, the corn 
and feed program from 1961 has cost the 
taxpayers $14,052,300,000. That is a 
large amount. The cost for wheat for 
the same period was $13,274,000,000. 
That was in order to reduce the huge 
surpluses that had accumulated under 
former programs..Today, we have sur- 
pluses, or a carryover, about in line with 
our requirements. 

Take, for instance, cotton. In 1965 we 
had 14 million bales of cotton, when 
our requirement for normal carryover 
was only about 7 to 8 million bales. The 
bill presented to the Senate in 1965 was 
intended to work off that surplus, and 
that goal was accomplished in 3 years 
instead of 4—the whole length of the bill. 
The same thing took place with respect 
to the huge amount of feed grains we had 
on hand. As I said earlier, the amount of 
feed on hand over and above our require- 
ments was over 15 million tons. In order 
to work that off it cost the taxpayers the 
amount that I have just suggested. 

Mr. ELLENDER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, some time ago during the 
debate I referred to several tables to 
be placed in the Recorp to show the 
entire cost of our farm programs since 
the inception. It is to be noted that there 
are three columns on this table, one 
indicating the cost through June 30, 
1961, another column indicating the 
cost through June 30, 1970, and the other 
presenting the entire cost. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
table be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PROGRAM RESULTS, OCT. 17, 1933, TO JUNE 30, 1961, AND OCT. 17, 1933, TO JUNE 30, 1970, AND INCREASE SINCE JUNE 30, 1961 
{In millions of dollars} 


Oct. 17,1933 Oct. 17, 1933 Cost and losses 
throu SRR 
June 30, 1961 June 30, 1970 


Oct. 17, 1933 Oct. 17, 1933 Cost and losses 


incurred since throw incurred since 
June 30, 1 


Program July 1, 1961 Program July 1, 1961 


Corn and feed grains: 
Price support costs ! 
Public Law 480_____.._ 
Direct payments 
CCC credit sales.. 


Tobacco: 
Price support costs 1 
Public Law 480. 
CCC credit sales_ 


Price support costs ! 

Public Law 480__...._. 
Direct payments... 
CCC credit sales_....__.. 
International wheat agreeme 


Price support costs t 
Public Law 480. 


Ci AEEA F 
Wool: 


Price support costs? 
Direct payments. 


Cotton, upland: 
Price support costs 1 
Public Law 480.._- 
Direct payments. 


Dairy products: 
Price support costs 1 
Public Law 480.. 


1,117.7 


219.5 
Public Law 480... 551.8 


CCC credit sales. 
771.3 


1 Price support costs include price support losses, export subsidies, and other related costs 


All other commodities: 
Price support costs! 
Public Law 480__ 

CCC credit sales__ 


Total, all commodities. 
Other costs: 


throu 
, 1961 ` June 30, 1970 : 


Strategic and critical materials. 
Offshore procurement premium 


Ocean transportation on 


commodities do- 


nated through voluntary agencies__....... 


Storage facilities 


os, Research expense 


1, 398.5 
5.7 


Accounts and notes receivable. ........-.. 


Purchases of foreign currencies for use in 


self-help activities 
Interest expense... . 
Operating expense... 
Disease eradication 


2,391.8 


549.3 
1,710.8 
52.0 
Recoveries of costs. 


Total, all costs. 


2,312.1 


reimbursed CCC through appropriations to restore capital impairment. 


Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I have 
figures before me indicating the amount 
of payments that were made to produc- 
ers of cotton, feed grains, and wheat in 
selected States for the period 1965 
through 1969. In 1965 the total amount 


Total, other costs and losses. 


69, 628.2 43, 242.2 


? Includes vegetable oil products. 


Source: CCC financial statements. All data subject to minor adjustment due to rounding. 


of payments for all States was $1,985,- 
822,000. Over one-half of that went to 
these seven States. In 1969 the total 
amount for distribution among all States 
was $3,328,941,000, and almost one-half 
of that went to these Midwestern States. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
table may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PAYMENTS TO PRODUCERS OF COTTON, FEED GRAINS, AND WHEAT IN SELECTED STATES, 1965-69 


1965 


Ilinois 130, 782 


lowa 
Kansas . 
Minnesota. . 


Missouri 105, 715 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
strongly oppose the amendment because 
I think its defeat is critical to adoption 
of the farm bill this year. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that the principal point that 
made trouble with reference to the 1965 


[In thousands] 


1969 1968 State 


1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 


148, 024 184, 660 


171,019 118, 748 


151, 399 355, 587 
1, 079, 794, 1, 039, 830 


116, 290 
403, 433 


1, 096, 123 


166,616 
401,627 


1,394, 081 


186, 925 
448, 448 


1, 587, 501 


farm bill was the excessive payments 
paid to a few people, some going up to 
$3 million and $4 million. I call atten- 
tion to the fact, then, that under the 
amendment, those excessive payments 
are not only done away with, but the 
$55,000 limitation per commodity means 
that the largest payment that could be 
made to anyone would be $165,000. I am 
told that is applicable only to three peo- 
ple. There are very few people to whom 
the $110,000 could be made, and as to 
most, $55,000 would be the highest pay- 
ment possible. The excesses that took 


3, 328, 941 


1,985,822 2,093,498 2, 528, 036 2, 899, 960 


place under the 1965 bill which existed, 
in spite of the good values that came out 
of it, largely had to do with these huge 
payments. This action would do away 
with those excesses. 

The second point I make is that the 
reduction in payments was a reduction 
of 50 percent of the amount first sug- 
gested and strongly recommended by the 
Department of Agriculture. Members of 
the committee will recall that the first 
time the Secretary appeared this year 
on a farm bill, he strongly recommended 
$110,000 as the amount for each com- 
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modity which would be the limit. The 
House has worked out this $55,000 figure 
ang that is a reduction by 50 percent of 
the strong recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and of the adminis- 
tration. 

The third point I call attention to is 
that there was grave difficulty in the 
House in passing this provision, even 
with this figure in it. I do not recall the 
figures, but when the effort was made 
in the House to substitute a smaller 
limitation for the $55,000, there was 
grave difficulty in rejecting that amend- 
ment. The Senator from Louisiana will 
recall that shortly after the action of 
the House, we were called upon by the 
leadership, from the House Agriculture 
Committee and others, to see to it that 
it was absolutely imperative we not make 
a change in this particular section of the 
bill if we expected to gain approval of 
the House and to have a bill. Because I 
feel that is critical to approval of a bill 
this year, I feel so strongly about the 
rejection of the amendment. 

The fourth point I make is that the 
effect of the amendment will be to divert 
much acreage to non-price-supported 
commodities and just make trouble for 
farmers who are controlling their own 
production so as to meet market de- 
mands. I am thinking about vegetables. I 
am thinking about soybeans. There are 
other crops which I could mention which 
would be adversely affected. 

I want to say to my good friend from 
North Dakota, whom I see in the Cham- 
ter, that while $20,000 will meet most 
of the needs of the wheat-producing peo- 
ple, when we figure their needs for both 
wheat production and feed grain produc- 
tion—they would both come together— 
under the $20,000 limitation, I think se- 
vere damage would be done to the peo- 
ple in the great areas including his own 
State, where both wheat and feed grains 
are produced. 

Mr. President, I strongly oppose the 
amendment because I think it is the most 
critical need we have got in this whole 
debate; namely, to stand by this particu- 
lar provision in the House bill, for the 
reasons I have indicated. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MouskKIe). The Senator from California is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in opposition to the proposed 
amendment to the pending farm legisla- 
tion, H.R. 18546, which would lower the 
limitation on direct payments from 
$55,000 to $20,000 per crop. California is 
the No. 1 agricultural State in the Union. 
This amendment would utterly disrupt 
agriculture in California—not only in 
cotton but in many other crops. I have 
found that many of my “liberal” and 
“conservative” constituents alike do not 
understand why I oppose the $20,000 
limit on farm subsidies and support the 
higher $55,000 limit proposed in the com- 
mittee bill. I want to explain to my dis- 
tinguished colleagues why I take this 
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position and to urge them to join me in 
opposition to the floor amendment lower- 
ing the payment limitation to $20,000. 

California’s interest in this far sur- 
passes Cotton Belt States—if the limit is 
fixed at $55,000, farmers in my State will 
lose about $24,800,000—50 percent of the 
$51.8 million involved. The USDA esti- 
mates that in cotton, 949 payees will be 
affected by the $55,000 limitation, and 
247 of these farm in the State of Cali- 
fornia. I will nonetheless support the 
$55,000 per crop limit, but I oppose the 
$20,000 limit. 

No one in California is being paid for 
not growing cotton this year, and no one 
was paid for not growing cotton last year. 

Cotton is the principal subsidized crop 
in California. It costs considerably more 
to produce cotton—34 to 35 cents per 
pound according to USDA national aver- 
ages—than cotton brings on the mar- 
ket—22 to 23 cents per pound. The sub- 
sidy is paid like the merchant marine 
subsidy, to maintain the industry. Thus, 
the payment keeps the cotton grower in 
business. 

Generally, a limitation on payments is 
really a limitation on the number of 
acres a grower can plant in cotton. 

The $20,000 limit would bankrupt 
many California farmers who do not 
grow any cotton at all. At the present 
time, there are about $40 million worth 
of farms in the cotton-producing San 
Joaquin Valley in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. Obviously, any limitation on pay- 
ments would add to this figure. A limita- 
tion on payments would force many 
acres of land now planted in cotton into 
other crops or onto the land market, de- 
pressing land and crop prices signifi- 
cantly for small farmers as well as large. 

I wish to emphasize at this point that 
the cotton industry includes much more 
than the cottongrowers. It also includes 
hundreds of thousands of people employ- 
ed on the farms, in the cotton gins, oil 
mills, warehouses, trucks, railroads, farm 
implement maufacturing plants, insecti- 
cide and chemical companies, and the 
textile industry. It also includes small 
town merchants, implement dealers, and 
others who supply the cotton farmers 
with hundreds of millions of dollars of 
goods and services each year. 

I am not opposed to reasonable limi- 
tations on payments, and my remarks 
should not in any way be interpreted to 
mean that I favor the continuation of 
paying exorbitant sums to wealthy cor- 
porate farmers. Under the present farm 
program and under the proposed com- 
mittee bill, however, I am convinced that 
a strict $20,000 limit would cause eco- 
nomic chaos in agriculture. 

I believe that any reasonable limita- 
tion on payments should be aimed at 
those receiving huge payments and who 
grow thousands of acres of cotton. This 
is not accomplished by the difference 
between the $55,000 proposed in the 
committee bill and the $20,000 limit. 
On the contrary, while comparatively a 
$20,000 limit would save the Government 
and the taxpayer some money in direct 
expenditures, it would also have some 
disastrous and unforeseen results, which 
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may prove far more costly in the long 
run. 

Let me illustrate. Assuming that a 
grower plants cotton on his entire acre- 
age allotment, at 16% cents per pound 
of cotton, a farmer receiving a $55,000 
payment will have a planting of only 520 
acres, while a farmer receiving a pay- 
ment of $20,000 will have a planting of 
200 acres. It is obvious that we are not 
talking about the difference between 
large and small farms, but between two 
family-sized farms. A $55,000 limitation 
is quite adequate to limit the payment 
of large subsidies to those large corpo- 
rate farmers, who farm from 10,000 to 
literally hundreds of thousands of acres. 
A $55,000 limitation, as I said before, is, 
in cotton, a payment for only 520 acres. 

Furthermore, for the benefit of those 
not familiar with the nature of farming 
in California, I want to clarify that 520 
acres is a family-sized farm. A 520-acre 
cotton farm has a capital investment 
equal to a 160-acre citrus grove or a 320- 
acre vineyard. These are small opera- 
tions in California. 

If a $55,000 limit would affect those 
with cotton plantings over 520 acres, and 
if the $20,000 limit would affect those 
with cotton plantings over 200 acres, is 
there a significant advantage to the 
$20,000 limit? It would save the Govern- 
ment the difference between $55,000 and 
$20,000. But, in my opinion, its dis- 
advantages far outweight the advantage 
of this savings. 

First of all, a $20,000 limit would not 
accomplish the purpose espoused by its 
proponents—namely, to eliminate the 
payment of large subsidies to large cor- 
porate farmers. This goal is accom- 
plished quite adequately by the $55,000 
limit. 

Second, a $20,000 limitation would 
force the diversion of all plantings over 
200 acres into other crops, including 
nonsupported crops such as grapes, 
nuts, tree fruits, cling and freestone 
peaches, plums, nectarines, apricots, ber- 
ries, carrots, asparagus, tomatoes, can- 
taloupes, safflower, olives, figs, and pom- 
egranates. It is not difficult to imagine 
the chaos that would result. Thousands 
of acres of cotton land which cannot 
produce cotton without the subsidy will 
be forced onto the market or into other 
crops. It would cause chaos in land val- 
ues, it would create crippling surpluses 
in many California crops, it would cause 
bankruptcies on thousands of acres of 
farms, and it would contribute to un- 
employment both on the farms and in 
the small businesses serving them. 

It is significant to note that in the feed 
grains and wheat sections of the bill, 
growers affected by the limitation can 
grow outside the program and produce 
and sell as they see fit. They would do so 
without payment, but also without pen- 
alty or restriction. This is not true under 
the cotton section of this bill. A cotton- 
grower affected by limitations cannot go 
outside the program and produce with- 
out subsidy. Secretary Hardin noted this 
fact in a letter to Senator ELLENDER: 

In contrast, the House Bill would allow 
maximum freedom to produce for the market 
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without subsidy. The government cannot 
spend this much money to save an industry 
and at the same time preclude freedom of 
action by those who will try to save it with- 
out being subsidized. 


In cotton, the grower hit by limita- 
tions has but two choices: go broke or go 
into other crops. 

In short, the $20,000 limitation 
amendment would injure thousands of 
small people who would not otherwise be 
directly affected by a limitation on pay- 
ments, who may not even be growing 
cotton, and who may not even be in farm- 
ing. While the $55,000 figure will have 
some similarly adverse effects, I believe 
California agriculture can withstand 
them, while it cannot absorb the conse- 
quences of a $20,000 limitation. 

I urge the acceptance of the $55,000 
per crop limitation on payments for the 
3-year period of the bill. It is the best 
Agriculture and the House and Senate 
Agriculture Committees that a lower 
limit could prove disastrous for our agri- 
cultural economy. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
I yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have listened with interest to the 
argument of the Senator from California 
(Mr, Cranston) that these large pay- 
ments would trickle down and help the 
smali farmers. I hope that the Senate 
does not adopt this trickle-down theory 
that we should give $2 million or $3 mil- 
lion payments to some of these large op- 
erations on the basis that it would trickle 
down to help some of the small operators. 

Surely our friends on the other side of 
the aisle are not advocating the trickle- 
down theory as a solution to the prob- 
lems of the small farmers. Let us make 
direct payments to the small operators 
and hold the big operators down to 
$20,000. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, let us 
take a look at the farm bill we are con- 
sidering. We have narrowed the issue 
considerably. We are no longer talking 
about subsidies of millions or hundreds 
of thousands. We are no longer talking 
about $75,000 or $100,000. Right or 
wrong, we are talking about $55,000 per 
crop as the top figure. 

To propose a limitation of anything 
less than $55,000 would, according to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, jeopardize the 
chance of bringing about a balance of 
supply and demand. 

The most immediate victims of drastic 
change in the subsidy program would be 
individual cotton farmers, their em- 
ployees and businesses which depend 
upon this industry. Farmers not only 
have their livelihood at stake, but they 
also, in Many cases, must pay on the debt 
on their land and pay off loans carried 
over from previous years. 

Mr. President, there are many illustra- 
tions that could be given as to why this 
amendment should not be adopted. The 
prices received by farmers are equal to 
their lowest levels since 1933—about 74 
percent. 

The average cost to produce cotton in 
the Western irrigated land areas is near- 
ly 32 cents a pound. The world price is 
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about 22 cents a pound. The cotton sub- 
sidy is in the form of a 16.8 cents pay- 
ment a pound. But it applies only to 65 
percent of a grower's cotton allotment. 
For a grower’s total production, the sub- 
sidy figures out to 10.92 cents per 
pound. So, if we take the world price of 
22 cents a pound and add the subsidy, 
we come up with 32.9 cents, or about 
break even. Some farmers, of course, 
produce at a smaller cost, and some are 
over that cost. 

Mr. President, let me give one exam- 
ple of the burden that will accrue to an 
Indian tribe in Arizona, and there are 
many others. 

Limiting cotton subsidy payments to 
$20,000 for a single farm would be disas- 
trous for the Gila River Indian Com- 
munity. At present most of the income 
of the Gila River Indian Community 
comes from the 15,000-acre community 
farm—tribally owned—and large agri- 
cultural lease operations. This income 
would practically be eliminated if the 
proposed legislation with the $20,000 
limitation is passed. The income of some 
1,000 Indians leasing their own small 10- 
acre farms with cotton allotments would 
be practically eliminated. Our agricul- 
tural workers would be without jobs. 

The results of this would be poverty 
and increasing welfare rolls for our In- 
dian population and the halting of most 
of the progressive development programs 
being undertaken by the Gila River In- 
dian Community. As pointed out by 
President Nixon, Gila River Indian Com- 
munity is making real progress. This 
momentum should not be lost or cur- 
tailed now. 

Because of water costs and other fac- 
tors, cotton in Arizona can only be 
farmed successfully in large unitized 
operations. The proposed legislation 
would make such operations impossible. 

The writer of the letter, Alexander 
Lewis, Sr., Governor of the Gila River 
Indian Community, said: 

I can speak for the 7,000 Indian residents 
of the Gila River Indian Community in re- 
questing that you do everything possible to 
have the legislation amended to exempt In- 
dian Reservation lands from the limitations 
in the bill and to make the bill more equi- 
table for all farmers. 


Mr. President, let us keep the pending 
bill in its proper perspective. This ac- 
tion should not be considered without a 
full understanding of its detriment such 
as to our Arizona Indians and to many 
others in similar circumstances. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, first I com- 
mend the Senator from Illinois, al- 
though I intend to vote against his 
amendment. His initiative a few weeks 
ago may have resulted in saving some 
$58 million. For that I commend the 
junior Senator from Illinois. 

The question here is not whether there 
should be payments limited to $55,000 
or $20,000. The question is whether we 
should have payments at all. That 
should be the question before the Sen- 
ate this evening. 
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If we adopt a $20,000-payment limita- 
tion, it will have no great effect on the 
State of Kansas. It would affect some 
wheat and feed grain producers but they 
would survive in any event. But it would 
force farmers out of cotton production 
and they would then raise more feed 
grains. We would end up with a shortage 
of cotton and an excess of wheat and 
feed grains. 

I believe the basic question must be 
whether there should be farm payments 
at all and whether there should be any 
incentive for the American farmers. 

It is recognized that there should be 
some limitation and I credit this to the 
major efforts of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. SMITH). 

I believe that one way to kill farm pro- 
grams is to include an unrealistic 
limitation. 

I believe that the committee and the 
other body have made progress and the 
limitation of $55,000 would affect some 
1,100 farmers. It would save the US. 
Treasury some $58 million and that is a 
significant step forward. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include an analysis at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 883 


Attached is a thorough analysis of the 
possible effects of a $20,000 limit applicable 
to payments made under the cotton, feed 
grain and wheat programs as proposed by 
Senator Smith and others. 

Such a payment limit would divert ap- 
proximately 4 million acres that are now in 
the production of cotton or in conserving 
uses to the production of feed grains or 
wheat. It would result in too much grain for 
feed and a shortage of cotton. 

Note on Table 3 that if such a limit had 
been in effect in 1969, it would have made 
almost 2 million bales of cotton ineligible for 
payment and would have affected 1.7 mil- 
lion acres of domestic cotton allotment. A 
good part of this 1.7 million acres would not 
have been planted to cotton if it were in- 
eligible for payment and would have become 
available for production of feed grains and 
other crops. This would be especially true in 
1971 since we are anticipating a 2-cent re- 
duction in the loan rate for cotton. 

Acreage affected under the feed grain pro- 
gram would have been 1.9 million resulting 
mainly from the fact that most feed grain 
payees affected by the limit would be forced 
out of the program entirely and would tend 
to increase their plantings of feed grains by 
even more than 1.9 million. This follows since 
it is clear that most non-cooperators in the 
feed grain program plant an acreage to feed 
grains which is larger than their feed grain 
base. Table 3 indicates 1.2 million wheat 
acres would be affected most of which would 
be planted to wheat. 

For the three programs combined there 
would have been 4.8 million acres affected in 
1969 under the $20,000 payment limitation. 
Four to five million acres is a lot of ground. 
It is enough to make the difference between 
a program that would work and a program 
that would be ineffective. If this much addi- 
tional acreage is planted to grains, it is 
enough to depress prices below loan levels 
and build up surplus stocks, 

We conclude that: (1) a $20,000 payment 
limit is too low and (2) applying the limita- 
tion to the combination of three or four 
crops forces an undue adverse effect on the 
feed grain program. 
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TABLE 1.—EFFECT OF A $20,000 LIMIT APPLIED IN 1969 TO COMBINED PAYMENTS OF COTTON, FEED GRAINS AND WHEAT (AMENDMENT NO. 846) ! 


Greater than 19,999 


3 programs combined 


Program 
Bx aoe 
payees (thousands) 


Number of 


1 Major assumptions are producers involved in all 3 programs who are affected by the limit 
would first elect to forego feed grain payments; if they were still above the limit they would then 
forego wheat payments. They would retain as much of their cotton payment as allowed by the 
limit. No payee would be forced out of the po ram (refuse to qualify for the $20,000). However, 
those receiving $20,000 on cotton alone would drop out of the wheat and feed grain programs and 


those receiving $20,000 on wheat would drop out of the feed grain program. There wouid be no 


Under 20,000 for cotton but 
more than 19,999 from 


Greater than 19,999 
3 programs combined 


cotton alone 


Program 
yments 
(thousands) 
(col 2 minus retained 2 payments? 
col.4) (thousands) (thousands) 


©) (6) 0) (8) 


Program Payments Reduced 
( parents Payees (col. 1 


jousands) minus col. 3) 


Number of 
payees 


2, 560 31, 377 155, 257 


79, 403 


138,743 
78, 041 


234, 660 216, 784 


change in canary or leasing arrangements to avoid the limit (this, of course, is not a realistic 
assumption). 

2 For cotton, “payments retained” are calculated by beep ion $20,000 ty 6,194 payees to 
equal_ 123,880,000 and then adding col. 6; for 3 programs, $20, by 11,733 payees to equal 
$34,000,000; wheat and feed grains are a residual; reduced payments are also calculated as a 
residua! 

3 Not relevant to this analysis. 


TABLE 2.—PAYEES AFFECTED AND REDUCED PAYMENTS UNDER A $20,000 PAYMENT LIMITATION (COMBINED) 


Cotton Wheat 


Feed grain Wheat-feed grain Cotton-wheat-feed grain 


Amount 
(in 


Payees 
State affected millions) 


J peppppSeBes 


NSNVCOMNOCOCHRBOUMwWwns 


& 
S 


Payees pushed out of 
program by limit. 


Amount 


Amount 
(in i 
millions) State 


Payees 
affected 


Payees 


(in 
affected millions) 


8 


OMPNCOLDe oO 
PSPS rer vyyNen > 


Alabama_ = 
South Carolina. _ 
towa 

North Carolina.. 


Tennessee 
North Dakota... 
Mississippi 
Other. 
United States___ 


ON SONU OOO Om WOO w NONO 


66 
7,941 


(21% 


Washington... 
Montana. Geo 
Missouri. 
Georgia.. 


North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 
Oregon 
Mississippi 
South Dakota... 


Amount 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Payees 
affected 


New Mexico_... 
Louisiana 


Sout 
Alabama.. 
Kansas 


SERSRE8 


— OO be 
MO 
Done 


great mw NNN 8. 


g 


lowa. 
Kot Dakota.. 


3,782 
1,017 
1,377 
6 
332 
306 
277 
317 
361 
238 
240 
225 
169 
197 
177 
85 
120 
136 
97 
94 
112 
109 
84 
64 


TABLE 3.—ACREAGE AFFECTED BY A $20,000 PAYMENT LIMITATION (COMBINED) 


Reduced payments 


a) @) 


$138, 

tf) 

22.0 (million). -~ 
216.7 (million) 


1 Payment rate for additional diversion: grain sorghum, 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is pleading for the system. It is the 
system that does result in making the 
payments to the individuals. 

Mr. DOLE. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
hope that the Senate will not be so 


Payment rate 1969 


$70.7 per bale. 
54 cents per bushel.. 
- $62.5 per bushel ! 


® 


1.96 million bales 
- 104 million bushels 1 
35 million bushels 


Production affected (col.1+col.2) Projected yield, 1969 


--- 54 bushels 1.. 


Acreage affected 
(col. 3+col. 4) 


16>) (5) 

1.7 million, 
1.9 million, 
pe E E AEE 6 See eens 1,2 million. 


4.8 million. 


550 pounds. 


pennywise and pound foolish as to 
agree to the pending amendment. It 
would be contrary to the recommenda- 
tions of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Committee on Agriculture in the House, 
the House of Representatives itself, and 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. All of these have given seri- 
ous consideration to the probiem. 

It is easy enough to pick out some 
farmer that has been receiving big pay- 
ments and to characterize them as wel- 
fare payments. 

Sometimes unthinking people might 
feel that is the situatiton. What are the 


facts? Only three farmers in my State 
of Georgia draw payments in excess of 
$100,000. 

The Atlanta Journal sent a field repre- 
sentative out to get a story for its maga- 
zine section on these three farmers. 

What are the facts? One farmer, Hu- 
bert Cheek, Jr., of Hart County, Ga., 
drew payments of $114,065. He raises cot- 
ton on 72 different small farms that are 
primarily owned by widows and people 
who are too aged or who are physically 
unable to farm them themselves. These 
small farms are their source of liveli- 
hood. 

The payments Mr. Cheek receives are 
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not only divided among the 72 small 
farmers, but they also provide payments 
for tne tenants. They are divided among 
the people that work the farms. 

These payments keep many people off 
the welfare rolls. That is what we are 
talking about. If we deprive them of 
these payments, those people will be de- 
prived of a livelihood. They will gravitate 
to the urban areas and go on welfare, 
thus adding to the problem of pollution, 
the problem of housing, and the prob- 
lem of crime. We would also be adding to 
the welfare rolls and adding to the prob- 
lems we have in the cities that are so 
complex. 

We talk about the urban problems. I 
share the concern for those problems. 
The problems are very complex. But if 
we make the rural problems any worse 
than they are today, people will leave 
the rural areas and go on welfare rolls 
in the urban areas. 

PAYMENTS IN PERSPECTIVE 


Most of us recognize that farmers have 
the ability to outproduce the market. 
And if they are not able somehow to ad- 
just their overall production, they are 
in serious trouble. And so is our country. 
Obviously, the individual farmer—acting 
alone—cannot do much about the total 
supply. If he takes the lead in cutting 
his own production—and overall pro- 
duction stays high—he just ends up tak- 
ing a low price for a smaller crop. 

This is what this bill is all about. It 
will enable the individual farmer to work 
with his neighbors and his government 
in adjusting production to expected de- 
mand—so that his ability to overproduce 
does not crush him economically and de- 
stroy the private marketing system. 
There is no other way for the more than 
3 million farmers to gear their produc- 
tion to need—as other economic groups 
are able to do through large corporate 
enterprises, through union contracts, 
and through professional arrangements 
of various kinds. 

Payments to farmers are but one es- 
sential part of this legislation. Basically 
these payments make possible a loan 
level that is realistic in terms of world 
price. In other words, the payment 
makes up the difference between that 
rate and a higher level geared to fair 
income. None of these is a welfare pay- 
ment. None is a payment for doing noth- 
ing. All are quid pro quo in terms of per- 
formance. 

The decision to establish a limitation 
on payments at $55,000 is a compromise; 
it is the lowest possible level at which a 
limitation can be set. 

In fairness, we should consider what 
could happen if a lower limit is put into 
effect. 

First, and most obviously, it would 
discriminate against larger farmers. But 
there is also another side to that coin: 
We would also be taking away from 
smaller farmers the opportunity to get 
larger. This involves a pretty basic right 
in agriculture—a right that to an in- 
creasing degree involves survival for 
many farmers. The trend toward higher 
and higher costs in farming is well estab- 
lished. Farm prices remain basically 
unchanged today compared to 20 years 
ago. The only way farmers can remain 
in business is to become more efficient, 
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and often this involves expansion of the 
size of the farm unit. 

Although no exact data is available, I 
believe the $55,000 payment level will 
permit farmers to utilize the latest in 
equipment and supplies in an efficient 
manner, while cooperating with the pro- 
grams. However, a reduced level could 
substantially impair efficiency on many 
farms—if they are to remain enrolled in 
Government farm programs. 

Congress has concluded wisely over a 
long period of time that piling up large 
agricultural surpluses is not in the public 
interest. Thus, we want to attract par- 
ticipation on the part of farmers as a 
means of preventing price-depressing 
surpluses, reduced farm income, and in- 
creased Government costs. 

On the question of costs to the Gov- 
ernment, I would urge my colleagues to 
resist the temptation of fools gold—the 
lure of possible savings through a sub- 
stantially lower limit. In the long run, 
it is possible that there would be no say- 
ings, and that the programs simply 
would become more expensive to operate. 
If many of our most efficient farmers are 
forced outside the programs, they would 
have little alternative but to increase 
production as a means of recouping lost 
income. Since they would not be eligible 
for price support, their production prob- 
ably would flood the market. 

If another buildup of Government 
stocks were to occur—such as we had 
back in the 1950’s—the increase in loan 
investment plus storage and handling 
costs would exceed any savings. 

Remember, too, that we are talking 
here about the future of the small 
farmer. His position would be severely 
damaged by the downward pressure on 
prices. It is he who would be dependent 
on the loan program to obtain the sup- 
port price. And if only the little farmers 
got into the programs, they could give 
up all of their production and still not 
begin to solve the surplus problem. The 
cycle would be endless. 

I believe a limitation at $55,000 is the 
lowest practical level at which the pro- 
grams provided in this bill can be 
operated without severe and totally un- 
necesary disruption. I urge you to sup- 
port that level in the interest of all 
farmers and a stable agricultural 
economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred, entitled “Trouble in the Cotton 
Field,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TROUBLE IN THE COTTON FIELD 
(By Andrew Sparks) 

Three Georgia farmers last year received 
more than $100,000 apiece from the federal 
government. 

Many a taxpayer, remembering his per- 
sonal involvement in government programs 


back at income-tax time, might envy the 
farmers and dream of having a little place of 
his own where he “could do nothing and get 
rich.” 

But farming is not like that, according to 
the men who received more than $100,000 in 
price support payments from Uncle Sam, one 
in north Georgia, one in middle Georgia, one 
in south Georgia. 
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They are cotton farmers, and raising cot- 
ton, they say, is the most expensive kind of 
farming you can do, It is so expensive, they 
claim nobody in this country could grow cot- 
ton without government support. 

These top money men—the biggest cotton 
farmers in the state—were Asbury Wright of 
Dooly County, who received $123,156 in gov- 
ernment payments; Hubert Cheek Jr. of Hart 
County, $114,065; and Guy H. Shivers of 
Warren County, $105,031. For them, cotton 
was no bonanza. One of the men says he 
lost money on his 1969 cotton crop, even 
with more than $100,000 in aid from the gov- 
ernment. Another, who at times borrowed 
as much as $200,000 to finance his crop, fig- 
ures he had a total net profit on his entire 
farming operation of only $14,000. The son 
of the third says, “We didn’t make the laws, 
and everybody farms the way he does trying 
to come out with the most money.” 

Hubert Cheek, who lives in a tiny north 
Georgia town called Bowersville, seven miles 
from the county seat at Hartwell, grows cot- 
ton on 72 different farms. All but one of 
them are somebody else’s. The only farm he 
owned he has now sold to a south Florida 
cattleman who will take it over in 1972. Mr. 
Cheek’s operation is so far flung he has to 
mark the sites on county maps and carry a 
list in his pocket to keep up with where he is 
planting, plowing, spraying and picking. 
Without him, and maybe a dozen smaller 
farmers who operate the same way, the bulk 
of the cotton in Hart County would not be 
planted. 

Mr. Cheek rents land and rents cotton al- 
lotments and grows his crop in scattered 
patches over an area 10 miles square. He says 
if limitations are set on future crops and the 
amount of federal payments one farmer 
could collect in one year is restricted to 
$20,000 he could simply let each of the Ti 
farm owners collect the government payment 
and hire him to produce the crop. Twenty- 
four of the farms he plants are owned by 
widows (“It’s kind of a sob story,” Mr. Cheek 
says) and few of them could grow the cotton 
themselves. 

Many of the owners—widowed, retired or 
gone to work at industrial or city jobs— 
would get no income at all from their farms 
without Mr. Cheek’s help. His rent money 
often pays the owner's taxes, which have 
risen considerably under Hart County’s tax 
reevaluation, and part of the owner’s living 
expenses as well. Mr. Cheek’s crop also keeps 
the cotton allotment on the farm. If unused, 
the allotment would revert to someone else, 
and if not used in Georgia would go to an- 
other state. 

Bud Cheek’s base of operations is a range 
of brick buildings facing the railroad tracks 
in Bowersville. His father, and his grand- 
father before that, operated a farm supply 
business in the big brick stores, back when 
Bowersville was a prosperous town and every 
little Hart County farm supported at least 
one family. The big buildings are now used 
as shops for repairing farm machinery. 
There’s so much of it, inside and out, the 
place looks like an equipment dealer’s dis- 
play yard for second-hand tractors, pickers 
and sprayers. All the equipment is Mr, 
Cheek’s—thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth. 

“Farming has got to where a man can't 
own both land and machinery,” he said. “All 
over the United States the bulk of farming is 
now done by people who lease other people’s 
land. All of the farms I work used to support 
one or two families. Now they won’t support 
any. 

“I didn’t intend to do all this cotton farm- 
ing, but my neighbors came and begged me 
to work their land. I turned down.1,000 acres 
of cotton this year. I couldn't get to it, and 
the owners couldn’t get anybody else to do it. 

“Mine is just a one-man operation. No 
partners. No corporation. Just me. I usually 
have five or six workers. We use all modern 
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equipment, like sprayers to put out weed 
and insect control. I have 15 tractors, in- 
cluding late model highboys. Here's the first 
tractor I ever bought—in 1949,” he said, 
walking around the corner of his shop to 
point out an old machine that had been re- 
tired to the shade of an ancient oak. “This 
tractor cost $2,500 back when we were getting 
45 cents a pound for cotton. Today, when 
the market for cotton is down to 20 cents 
that same tractor costs $8,000. Fertilizer and 
labor are up—we pay all the wage increases 
across the board. A cotton picker costs be- 
tween $20,000 and $25,000, and I have three. 
It’s not economical to use them in a lot 
of little scattered fields, but I do.” 

Most men are sensitive about the public 
exposure of their private finances, and Mr. 
Cheek was understandably riled when news- 
papers started publicizing how much he re- 
ceived each year from the government. Rep. 
Paul Findley, a Republican from Illinois, 
supplies Congress with an annual list of 
every farmer who receives more than $5,000 
as part of the Findley campaign to limit 
farm subsidies to $20,000 per individual. Mr. 
Cheek’s payments have increased from $60,- 
000 to $80,000 to $114,000 over the last three 
years as he has upped his cotton acreage. The 
figures have been reported in state and local 
papers. 

“Folks have tried to sell me everything 
but the Brooklyn Bridge since the stories 
started coming out,” Mr. Cheek said. “It used 
to make me mad as hell. I could have stop- 
ped it. I could have let the money come to 
the people who own the land and let them 
pay me for growing the cotton. It never 
would have been noticed. But I believe this 
way is better. I have to pay income taxes 
on it anyway. But the publicity got rough 
before I began to sway with it, 

“In the last four years, 50 people have been 
here to see me. They've come from as far 
away as Washington and California. I’m just 
not that large. I’ve got a friend in California 
the government pays $2 million to. My opera- 
tion is just like a handful of marbles. 

“Basically, the government is paying farm- 
ers what it used to pay the textile mills. For 
years and years we had a two-price system 
on cotton, Cotton brought about 22 cents a 
pound on the world market, but it sold for 
around 32 cents a pound here. The govern- 
ment paid the mills the difference between 
the world market price and what they had 
to pay to buy cotton in this country. It was 
a rebate to the mills. If a mill bought a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of cotton, they’d be re- 
bated between $300,000 and $400,000 in a 
direct payment from the government. That 
Was never mentioned. Then the mills got 
seared of possible publicity, and the govern- 
ment gave the money to the farmers, Farm- 
ers have been getting the money for four 
years.” 

Georgia Sen, Herman Talmadge sponsored 
the 1965 Agriculture Bill which brought 
about the change. 

Most of the big money payments in Geor- 
gia are for cotton. Mr. Cheek says cotton is 
responsible for 99 per cent of his. Three 
crops have a price support—cotton, wheat 
and feed grains, which are corn, barley and 
grain sorghum. 

Wheat and feed grains are “diversion” 
programs, in which a farmer can divert some 
acreage to something else, or leave some 
acres idle, and receive a payment. But in 
cotton—unless he has less than a 10-acre 
allotment—he’s got to grow it to get it. He 
is paid on the basis of his projected yield, 
determined by the past history of the farm. 
And he can draw a payment—currently 16.8 
cents a pound—for only a certain part of 
his allotment, set each year by the secretary 
of agriculture. This year it is 65 per cent. 

“What this money is doing, iike any 
money the government puts out, is getting 
people to cooperate in something,” says Paul 
Holmes, state executive director of the Agri- 
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cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, which handles the payments and 
allotments. “The government is asking farm- 
ers to participate in orderly production, 
asking them to leave land idle—as in the 
grain program—and to limit the cotton pro- 
duction to what we think we need. 

“Our program is available to everyone. 
When it was designed, it was never intended 
that anyone would get $100,000. What these 
big farmers have done is buy up land, rent 
farms, lease allotments—agriculture is no 
different from radio or any other business; 
you're always going to have the J. B. Fu- 
quas and the Coxes. When you hear about 
a farmer who has received $100,000, you 
know he’s gone out and exposed himself. 
What I feel for him is not envy or jealousy 
but compassion.’ 

Mr. Cheek agrees. “It’s no bed of roses,” 
he said. “With what I borrowed, I could have 
made more money in any other kind of 
business. Not many individuals would be 
crazy enough to go out on a limb for that 
kind of money.” 

“If the government reduces supports, Til 
reduce my crops, reduce the land I work, 
the allotments I lease, the workers I hire. 
If I go plum out, I’ve got to think about a 
diversion to something else. could get a job 
but there are not many things I could do 
on account of my disability. I can’t get on 
a tractor.” 

Mr. Cheek came home from World War II 
with some souvenirs. He has two bullets, one 
in his heart tissue and one in a bronchial 
tube, and a silver plate in his head. After the 
Battle of the Bulge, he spent two and a half 
years in hospitals. He went back to Clemson 
and graduated, with a degree in animal hus- 
bandry. Now the oldest of his three children 
is a son at the University of Georgia, major- 
ing in business administration, which is 
what Mr. Cheek figures a farmer most needs 
to know today. 

“I'll probably continue growing cotton as 
long as it’s feasible and I can make a living 
for the boys who work for me and make some 
money for the landowners, but when it gets 
to the point I can’t, I'm going to get out. 

“The way I look at it, 72 people drew the 
$114,000 that was paid me. Down in Dooly 
County, 28 people drew $1.1 million. Dooly 
County is the seat of the big producers.” 

Asbury Wright, “Bury” to his friends, is 
the biggest cotton farmer in the state. The 
40-year-old south Georgian lives near Pine- 
hurst, Ga., eight miles north of the Dooly 
County seat at Vienna. He and his wife and 
four children, ages 8 to 18, live in a modern 
red-brick ranch house built in 1950. There’s 
& new blue swimming pool in the yard, and 
nearby rows and rows of cotton wagons and 
tractors are neatly parked under long red- 
stained open sheds. 

Mr. Wright’s office, set on blocks in a thick 
stand of coastal bermuda, is a blue and green, 
three-room house trailer, air-conditioned, 
carpeted wall to wall, and equipped with 
two telephones and two secretaries, all busy. 
One of the secretaries is Mr. Wright’s. The 
other works for the Pinehurst Dusting Serv- 
ice, which does aerial dusting for farmers in 
Georgia and Florida. Mr. Wright is one of five 
men who own the business. 

“If I had to depend on this farm to feed 
me, I'd be out of luck,” Mr. Wright said 
when he arrived at his trailer office. He wore 
pointy-toed boots, an alligator belt, pants 
cut Western style with horizontal pocket 
openings on the front, and a wide-brimmed 
Panama. He has the kind of sunburn typical 
of farmers who wear hats—brown cheeks 
beneath a pale white forehead. “I was in a 
tax meeting all morning, trying to find out 
what to do about the property tax on these 
airplanes.” 

The Pinehurst Dusting Service operates in 

a in summer and Florida in winter, 
and both states want to tax the company’s 
five airplanes. Mr. Wright and his secretary, 
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who had gone to the tax meeting in Vienna 
with him, had evidently missed lunch, and, 
when they had a break, kept nibbling on 
Tom’s Peanut Butter Logs from a 
apothecary jar on the desk. “Allen Fullford, 
the county agent, is coming out,” Mr. Wright 
said in a momentary lull between phone calls 
about trucks and airplanes and herbicides 
that hadn't killed what they were supposed 
to. 
Dooly is Georgia’s No. 1 county in cotton 
production, and has been for the past seven 
years, the county agent said when he got 
there. 

“The practices our farmers carry out are 
responsible,” he explained. “We don’t have 
the highest cotton allotment in the state, 
but by leasing allotments from other coun- 
ties we are up close to the top. The biggest 
reason our folks are No. 1 in production is 
because of improved practices—getting a 
good stand, planting on beds, preparing land, 
proper fertilizing and liming. Where they 
succeed more than anywhere else is in insect 
control, 

“Dooly County has the highest. projected 
yleld in the state—it’s been more than 600 
pounds per acre for three years. 

“I'd say 85 or 90 per cent of the farmers 
growing cotton here plant it on their own 
land and on rented acres. We have farmers 
renting a tremendous amount of land. Eco- 
nomic pressure brought this about. Farmers 
must have large units to be able to afford 
the equipment necessary to grow cotton and 
to be efficient enough to stay in business. A 
man with.16 or 20 acres can't grow cotton. 
He couldn't buy the necessary equipment. 
He's got to rent his land out.” 

Mr. Fullford estimated that most farmers 
in Dooly County pay between $40 and $50 
an acre to rent land with a cotton allotment. 
This is twice as much as Mr. Cheek pays 
for his scattered flelds in north Georgia. 

“I pay $50 an acre,” said. Mr. Wright, who 
grows cotton in nine different locations. He 
has a 1,000-acre farm of his own and rents 
five others. Last year, but not this, he also 
grew some cotton in Sumter County, for 
which he received around $5,000 in price 
support payments, a sum that was not in- 
cluded in the published figure of $123,156. 
This year he has 1,456 acres of cotton. 

“During a break in the tax meeting this 
morning, I tried to figure what it costs me to 
grow an acre of cotton—I never had broken 
it down before,” he said. “It's almost $220. 
I'd have shot myself if T'a known it cost that 
much, I never figured it before.” 

He pulled his penciled tabulation out of 
this pocket. Taxes, $2.20. Preparing land 
(mowing old stalks and harrowing twice), 
$10. Seed, $6.80. Planting, $2. Herbicides, 
$7.10. Insecticides, $72. (“That's outrageous— 
last year I sprayed till November, My bill 
for insecticides was $66,000.") Application 
of sprays, $19.80. Cultivating, $6. Harvesting, 
$46.20. Fertilizer, $23.20. Lime, $8,20. Interest 
on borrowing money, $14 per acre. 

Mr. Fullford says his office figures it_ costs 
the average farmer 27 cents to raise a pound 
of cotton—six or seven cents more than the 
world price. 

“This comes to almost $170 per acre,” he 
said. “A farmer gets about $100 per acre 
for his cotton, plus $95 from the govern- 
ment, and he should have a profit of $25 or 
$30, If Bury’s $220 figure is right—it prob- 
ably is; I checked him once for the Bale- 
and-a-Half Cotton Club and his expenses did 
go over $200—he may have lost $25 per acre. 
If so, he went $38,000 in the hole. 

“Before farmers received direct payments, 
they were able to put cotton in the loan, to 
acres which he and his mother own together. 
Guy graduated from the University of Geor- 
gia with a major in dairying in 1949, after 
a 26-month interruption for military service. 

“What I intended to do was have a dairy, 
but beef prices were high and we were al- 
ready in beef cattle,” he said. "We sold cattle 
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higher then than we ever have since. Then 
I got off into this cotton business.” 

Mr. Shivers was helping workmen load 
some reluctant cattle into a truck for the 
weekly auction sale in Washington, Ga. A 
friend watching him work, as he pushed and 
shoved with a cattle stick in his hand, said, 
“You won't get him to stay still long enough 
to make a picture.” 

He wore rumpled khakis, with a hole in his 
pants, and big-toed high shoes, A mat of 
gray hair portruded at the open neck of his 
shirt, and the dark hair on his head was 
cropped in a crew cut. He and his wife, who 
have two children, a boy at Middle Georgia 
last year a girl who will be a freshman at 
Brenau this fall, live in a handsome white 
frame ranch house on Highway 287; it sits 
in a shady landscaped island surrounded by 
cotton fields, 

The base of the farm operations is at his 
mother’s house, a one-story structure en- 
veloped on three sides by a screen porch, 
that traditional Georgia way to combat the 
summer heat which cotton thrives on. Farm 
equipment and shops cover a couple of aeres 
behind the house. Between the shops and 
the house is the office, a little one-room 
trailer. 

“We plant about 1,400 acres of cotton,” 
Mr, Shrivers said above the hum of the air- 
conditioner in the dark, cool retreat from 
the heat outside, “and we have to lease 
allotments to plant that much. Only 400 
acres of it is on the home farm. I also have 
a farm and plant 100 acres there. The rest 
is planted on land we rent, including 250 
acres on Cox Woodlands land. We make a 
payment to Cox Woodlands of about $9,000, 
part rent payment, part cotton payment. 

“Two or three farmers draw the govern- 
ment payment themselves and pay us for 
growing the cotton. We feel $25 an acre is 
the minimum we can get by with. We also 
get the cotton, but the cotton doesn’t bring 
much. Farmers can't grow cotton at the 
world price. We aren't paying the world price 
for anything else. Insects are the big prob- 
lem—we spray every five days beginning the 
last of June. If we could get rid of insects 
we might be able to produce cotton at the 
world price, 

“Without price supports, we couldn’t even 
plant cotton. The farmer is not the only one 
to benefit from the payment. When you take 
row crops out of an area, you pretty well 
take a lot of business out of the area—fer- 
tilizer, chemicais and equipment aren’t used 
as much and that hurts business. Our pay- 
ments for cotton last year were around 
$80,000 and our chemical and fertilizer bill 
was $70,000. There’s not as much business 
when the fields go to pasture. Yet, I don’t 
see how taxpayers can subsidize farmers to 
keep small communities alive. (The Bar- 
netts, the Bowersvilles, the Pinehursts.) 
Maybe they’ll have to let them die. 

“In the farm program, everytime they find 
a solution to one problem, they create an- 
other one. It gets more complicated, and 
more misunderstood. 

“We farm and try to do the best we can. 
We didn’t make the laws or the rules. Every- 
body farms the way he does trying to come 
out with the most money. Sometimes you 
try to maximize your payments. Sometimes 
you don't. 

“You can cut down on your corn, and 
plant just half, and get the same payment 
as if you planted it all. That’s what I call 
maximizing. If you have a 100-acre cotton 
allotment, you get a payment for only 65. 
So you only plant 65. That’s maximizing. 

“In Congress, they say they're going to 
put limits on payments. Some congressmen 
want to wipe out the farm program. It is bad 
that you have to depend on a government 
subsidy to operate. I'd rather not have it 
that way, but farming’s not the only one, 

“If they put a maximum on payments, 
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we'd have to cut out the farms we're rent- 
ing. We'd get into a position where we would 
not suffer a cut in payments by going over 
a specified amount. We don’t know what 
that is—they're talking about $25,000. We'd 
probably just plant 300 acres of cotton on 
our own farm—not 1,400. 

“It takes a lot of money to grow cotton, 
And cotton has a way of being disappoint- 
ing, At harvest time you don't have as much 
cotton as you think you have. It doesn’t 
grade as good. The price drops. It’s not as 
sure as some crops.” 

Is it on the way out? 

“I wish I knew.” 

Meanwhile, back in the patch, weevils are 
working. And farmers are working to get 
the weevils, to kill the weeds, to pick the 
lint. Taxpayers are working to earn enough 
to pay the government enough to support 
the farmers, the sprayers and pickers, so 
the farmers can get cotton to the mills 
cheap enough to compete with cheap cotton 
and cheap labor of other countries. Mills 
complain that they need tariff protection 
which, in effect, is what the farmers already 
have. 

Cotton is the most expensive crop you 
can grow and the most troublesome, and the 
expensive crop is in trouble. 

Any way you look at it, cotton is trouble. 


Mr. TALMADGE: Mr. President, all 
the pending amendment will do in the 
final analysis is cost the Government 
more money and not less. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
last Thursday I spent the day in the high 
plains area of Texas where I attended an 
annual exposition of farm machinery 
and equipment. It was the first time in 
more than 5 years that I had seen such 
a demonstration of farm machinery. I 
was impressed by the sharp increase in 
the price of farm machinery and equip- 
ment during the last 5 years. 

These machines are manufactured 
primarily in the Northern States. By 
limiting farm support payments, we will 
be discouraging the growth of agriculture 
in America, When the farm economy is 
curbed it hurts not only the farm States 
but the industrial States of the North— 
farm support payments are necessary if 
the individual farmer is to compete 
against the large corporate farms which 
would ultimately put an end to family 
farming if there were not support pay- 
ments. These payments help keep the 
small farmer in business and off the 
welfare rolls. If this unwise amendment 
is adopted, we will be sounding the death 
knell for family farming as a part of 
American life. 

In the last month, there have been 
more foreclosures of farms advertised in 
the newspapers in the high plains area 
of Texas than in any other month in the 
last 10 years. This demonstrates the des- 
perate condition of American farming 
and why these payments must be re- 
tained. 

The farm program is important not 
only to the well being of the people of 
rural America but it is also essential to 
urban America where the people are in 
need of reasonably priced food and other 
agricultural products. Therefore, I urge 
the Senate to reject this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to add my voice in support 
of the committee action. This matter has 
been considered, as was pointed out by 
the Senator from Georgia, by all re- 
sponsible agencies from the President 
down through the congressional commit- 
tees. It would seem to me that it would 
be the height of irresponsibility if the 
Senate took this way to abolish the farm 
program. It would be much more honest 
and straightforward to recommit or table 
the bill itself because this is an indirect 
way of attacking the whole program of 
agriculture which has served this coun- 
try so well. 

Mr, President, I congratulate the com- 
mittee, and particularly the able chair- 
man, for having reached what I think is 
a reasonable compromise. Along with 
him, I have always believed that limita- 
tions, as such, would not be in the in- 
terest of agriculture over all. Having 
worked out this compromise of $55,000 
I think it would be a great mistake for 
everyone involved, including the busi- 
nessmen in the cities, as has been men- 
tioned, as well as the farmers, for us to 
now disrupt this very reasonable agree- 
ment which has been reached and which 
I believe is essential to the enactment of 
this bill. 

I hope the Senate does not accept the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President; I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. I think the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE) 
gave the best down to earth summary 
that I have heard anywhere any time 
when he mentioned the small farmers 
that would be affected by this limitation. 
I can testify that this is certainly true 
in the major areas of my State. 

This limitation would leave out pay- 
ments on two million bales of cotton. 
That would mean that that land would 
be driven into some other enterprise be- 
cause it has gotten so expensive to grow 
cotton now in the conditions we have. 

As the Senator from Kansas said, the 
real question is: Are we going to have 
the program? The system of having this 
orderly supply of these products at an 
economic level that will support the peo- 
ple is what we are having to pay for. 
There is a cost to the Treasury Depart- 
ment but it is the system and it is a sys- 
tem that has been proven over and over 
again because we do not have the surplus 
of cotton any more. 

I think this matter has been carefully 
studied. The President studied the mat- 
ter as well as the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the two committees and we are 
the last ones to pass on it at this level. 

Mr. President, as is usually the case 
when a farm bill or an agriculture ap- 
propriation bill is under consideration, 
there occurs an immediate and frequent- 
ly violent attack on farm payments. 
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The farm payment program is not well 
understood by the average urban dweller, 
and is resented by him because he knows 
individuals are given money that comes 
from taxes and he does not know why. It 
is attractive because it is psychologically 
easy to drum up enthusiasm for cutting 
farm payments. It is a subject that is at- 
tractive to the news media, and it gets 
favorable attention at home—unless 
home happens to be one of the agricul- 
tural States that labors to feed the great 
industrial States, those rich and popu- 
lous States, particularly the Northeast- 
ern States, where it has been found that 
it is much more profitable to manufac- 
ture things and sell them to farmers than 
it is to farm, and where in consequence 
there are very few farmers left. 

Mr. President, let us make it clear on 
the record that there is no way that a 
farm problem can be dealt with in iso- 
lation, without relating the problem to 
that vast group that must share the con- 
sequences of any action that has an 
effect on farm production, the multi- 
tude that do live in your States, wherever 
they may be, the consumers. 

Let us recognize that our larger con- 
cérn must be for the consumer, whom we 
all represent. Should anything be done 
that would decrease the availability of 
food and fiber to him, or increase its 
cost, it is his mouth and his back you 
take it from, not the farmer’s alone. 

From what sources does the most eco- 
nomically produced food and fiber come? 
It comes in large part from the larger 
producers, where the most efficient mass 
production methods can be used. 

And who is being attacked with these 
demands for lower and lower farm pay- 
ment limitations? Why, it is the large 
producers, of course. 

So I think it must be clear that what 
is being debated here with gusto by those 
who feel they have a good thing going is 
not the farmer, or his bank account, or 
the size of his note to the bank, but 
his crop. And.of course it'is not his crop. 
It is the consumer’s because he has to 
have it. There is no way he can do 
without it. So he must pay whatever 
price ‘must be paid to obtain’ if, and 
that depends on how much it costs to 
erow it. I am sure my colleagues under- 
stand that it is the consumer’s welfare 
that is ultimately at stake, when the 
economic processes have run their full 
course, I do not know whether their 
constituents: understand this; as- they 
read or hearof the strenuous efforts to 
cut the payments to’ farmers. If they do 
not. know now, they will in time. 

Mr. President, the agricultural prod- 
uct of our country is the true golden egg 
in our economy. The easiest way to cook 
the goose that laid it is to put the large 
producers out of business. 

These are the most efficient producers, 
the innovators ‘of new technologies. They 
do not grow a different crop from the 
smaller’ farmers, whom we all worry 
about. They just grow more of it. It 
would be puzzling to understand why 
the larger grower should be penalized 
more, per increment or crop, than one 
somewhat smaller in scope—if it were 
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not so apparent why these cuts generate 
so much enthusiasm on the part of those 
who propose them. I submit that the 
enthusiasm will continue only as long as 
the consumers at home do not fully ap- 
preciate the problem. 

I think, too, that Congress must 
remember that this system of farm pay- 
ments was adopted because in 1965 the 
Congress departed deliberately from 
price supports based on parity, using 
these payments to take up the slack. 
Drive the programs back into the old 
system, and it is going to cost more than 
the system we have. 

The $55,000 limitation represents an 
effort to keep enough farmers in the 
various areas of agriculture to maintain 
adequate levels of production to meet de- 
mand. It is a compromise, but reached 
by reasoned judgment by the Agriculture 
Committees of the Senate and the House, 
in conjunction with the Department of 
Agriculture. It should be supported. 

There appears to be a rather wide- 
spread impression that these payments to 
larger farmers represent their profit. I 
wish to point out that it covers a part of 
his costs and all of his profit, as well, and 
there may not be any profit, unless there 
have been favorable growing conditions. 

As you know, there are only three kinds 
of crops that are covered by these pay- 
ments—wheat, feed grains, and cotton. 
I am mainly concerned with cotton, of 
course. There are no farmers in Missis- 
sippi who would receive more than 
$20,000 in the wheat or feed grain pro- 
gram, but nevertheless I strongly support 
the $55,000 figure for all three crops, be- 
cause the consequences of a $20,000 
limitation are unacceptable. 

I know what the consequences would 
be in the cotton belt. The businesses and 
banks in many of our rural towns would 
have to close their doors. Land values 
would be greatly depressed. There would 
be widespread economic disruption, and 
not just among farmers, but across the 
entire community. 

Secretary Hardin, in his written state- 
ment issued on July 27, 1970, after the 
passage of the House bill, stated that he 
supports the $55,000-payment limitation, 
without reservation. 

I am supporting the payment limit of 
$55,000 because this is the lowest pos- 
sible figure that the cotton industry can 
tolerate without serious disruption. Ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture even this high a limit will deny 
i to some 730,000 bales of cot- 

n 


With the cost of production higher 
than market prices for nearly all farm- 
ers—large as well as small—very little 
cotton can be grown without the incen- 
tive payment. Those who do plant some 
cotton beyond that on which they re- 
ceive payment depend on the payment 
to cover overhead costs on this part of 
their production. 

The cost of growing cotton has in- 
creased rapidly over the last few years, 
and the labor force has dwindled. This 
had made alternative crops such as soy- 
beans and feed grains more attractive 
in relation to cotton. In 1968, there was 
an optional diversion payment of 6 cents 
per pound. To plant cotton beyond 65 
percent of their allotments, cotton farm- 
ers had to give up this 6-cent diversion 
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payment. In 1970, there was no diversion 
payment; and the decision of what to 
plant on the other 35 percent of the al- 
lotment turned on what crop promised 
the greatest return. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a smaller percentage of the 
available allotment was planted to cot- 
ton than in 1968 when the 6-cent diver- 
sion payment was offered. 

Farmers are showing less and less in- 
clination to plant cotton and more incli- 
nation to substitute other crops for it 
when market prices are the only return 
they can expect. If this trend continues, 
we can expect to get very little cotton 
produced for which no incentive payment 
is made. 

The cotton supply is now down to dan- 
gerously low levels. Shortages exist in 
some very important quality categories. 
USDA estimates that this season we will 
have demand for more cotton than we 
will produce for the fifth consecutive 
year. 

We simply cannot go on producing less 
than the market requires. Just a threat- 
ened shortage of certain qualities in 
1967-68 cost us millions of bales in 
markets, A much more real shortage 
faces us if we do not do everything pos- 
sible to encourage cotton production. 

I said that the $55,000 limit might cost 
us in production up to some 730,000 bales. 
Under the circumstances, this is bad 
enough. The $20,000 limit which is being 
proposed would deny payments on 2 mil- 
lion bales. This is simply intolerable. 
There would be little point in spending 
money on a cotton program to help one 
of the Nation’s important industries sur- 
vive, on the one hand, and then turn 
around and make it economically impos- 
sible, through too low a payment limit, 
for that industry to produce enough to 
hold its markets. 

The most serious problem facing the 
cotton industry in the next few years is 
that of getting enough cotton grown to 
supply the demand. It is simply not in 
the national interest to compound that 
problem with an unrealistic payment 
limit. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
sustain the committee and this com- 
promise, because that is what it is. I 
thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. I merely want to say that 
if this payment limitation is reduced we 
end up killing the program or, in the 
alternative, make large storage pay- 
ments to those who store cotton, wheat, 
and feed grains. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower), who is necessarily absent, 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment prepared by him be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, Senator 
ToweEnr’s statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Tower. Mr. President, while I can un- 
derstand and appreciate the arguments of 
those who advocate lowering the payments 
limitation to $20,000, I cannot support such 
an effort for reasons which I will make 
clear. 
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It has been my record in the Senate to 
support the concept of market economics. 
I believe that intervention by the govern- 
ment in economic matters seldom benefits 
the economy or the people in the short 
run and never in the long run. Secondary 
problems immediately appear which must be 
dealt with. Legislation is then draited to 
circumvent the problems caused by the first 
instance of intervention. Passage of this 
legislation further disrupts the market and 
leads to further problems, and sc forth and 
soon. 

As Professor Ludwig von Mises, the distin- 
guished founder of the Austrian school of 
economics, has pointed out so often, inter- 
vention begets intervention. 

That is the situation we find ourselves 
in in debating the feasibility of limiting 
agricultural payments. Both Committees 
have recommended a limitation of $55,000 
per producer per crop. This figure is high 
enough so as to affect a relatively few pro- 
ducers. The economic impact would be 
minimal. If, however, we were to adopt the 
lower figure, a great many producers would 
be affected. The secondary economic impact 
would be considerable. 

I anticipate that a great many farmers 
would move into the production of crops for 
which their land, their weather, their re- 
sources were less adequately suited. This 
shift in production would imperil the mar- 
kets of other products, which markets are 
stable at this time. I believe we would com- 
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pound our problems by making less optimum 
use of our resources, endangering or destroy- 
ing presently stable markets, creating con- 
fusion for the agriculture industry as a 
whole, and imperiling the flow of agricul- 
tural goods on which our people and our 
foreign trade balance depend. 

I hope that the Senate rejects this amend- 
ment. 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
the senior Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
HATFIELD) is unable to be here today. He 
has consistently supported the $20,000 
farm payment limitation, and he has 
asked me to place in the RECORD a 
statement of support for the amendment. 
I ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, Senator 
HATFIELD’s statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EFFECTS oF FARM SUBSIDY LIMITATIONS IN 
OREGON 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I support the 
efforts, led by Senator Ralph Smith, to limit 
farm subsidy payments to $20,000. This 
amendment will save our taxpayers nearly 
$345 million annually. 

Many of the recipients of farm subsidies 
are large “agribusinesses.” Corporations and 
agribusinesses are receiving large sums of 
money from programs’ originally intended 
to strengthen the rural family farmer. I am 
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aware of the positions taken by the oppo- 
nents of this amendment; but the current 
program is making the rich richer and the 
poor poorer, because it is widening the mone- 
tary gap between the small farmer and the 
corporate farmer. 

In Oregon, less than 90 of our thousands 
of farmers would be affected by the $20,000 
limitation, 69 of whom are in wheat farm- 
ing. The Oregon payees receiving over $20,000 
receive a total of $2.3 million—a small per- 
centage of the same group on the national 
scale, which receives $374,000,000. Thus only 
six-tenths of one percent of the over-$20,000 
payments received nationwide are received 
by Oregonians. Only 44 Oregon payments 
are over $25,000; the other 57 are between 
$20,000 and $25,000. A very high percentage 
of the recipients of subsidy payments in 
Oregon are receiving less than $500—it is 
interesting to note that 52.5 percent of all 
payees receive less than $500 in payments. 
These payments, however, amount to only 6 
percent of the total amount of subsidy money 
paid. At the same time, 7.3 percent of all 
Oregon payees received over $5,000, but this 
group collected 50.5 percent of the total 
amount paid to all payees in 1969. 

Those few Oregonians—one-half of one 
percent—affected by this farm subsidy limi- 
tation presently receive 10 percent of the 
total money paid in Oregon. 

I insert a Department of Agriculture chart 
showing the payment breakdown for subsi- 
dies in Oregon in 1969 to appear at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my distinguished colleague from 
New York (Mr. Goopet.), who is neces- 
sarily absent, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a state- 
ment by him in support of a limitation 
on farm subsidy payments. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR GOODELL 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment before the Senate today wil alter one 
of the most wasteful programs in Federal 
Government spending: the payment of out- 
rageously large farm subsidies to a handful 
of wealthy producers. It offers the Senate an 
unparalleled opportunity to correct an ex- 
cessive waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

For a number of years, I have been active 
in the effort to bring an end to these inde- 
fensible farm payments. I have voted against 
agriculture appropriations and authorization 
bills in a protest against the funds they con- 
tained for large subsidies and because I did 
not believe them to be the best measures 
for the farmer, the consumer or the taxpayer. 
I actively supported efforts in the House of 
Representatives to impose payments limi- 


tations. Upon coming to the Senate, I con- 
tinued to press for such limitation. Last 
year, when the FY 1970 Agriculture Appro- 
priations Bill was considered, I offered an 
amendment to place a $10,000 per crop limit 
on the amount an individual producer of 
cotton, wheat or feed grains could receive. 
Regrettably, my motion to suspend the rules 
to consider this amendment did not carry. 

On May 5 of this year, the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Baym) and I together with 8 
cosponsors, reoffered this amendment to the 
“Coalition Farm Bill” (S. 3108) in order to 
place a $10,000 per crop limit on all pro- 
ducers. Contrary to popular notion, a pay- 
ment limitation at this level would effect 
only 3.8 per cent of the cotton producers, 0.5 
per cent of the feed grain producers, and 
0.7 per cent of the wheat producers—of the 
total 2.5 million producers in the United 
States—yet would have resulted in a sub- 
stantial saving of approximately $338 mil- 
lion. 

In July of this year, the Senate passed a 
$20,000 limit on the Fiscal Year 1971 Agri- 
culture Appropriations Act, a measure which 
I supported. 

The fight for a meaningful limitation is 
now confronted by the fact that the House 
of Representatives and the Senate Agricul- 


Number of Percent 
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Through distribution 


15,716 100.00 23,717,303 100. 00 


the county reports. (Bi-county farmers result in the higher figure in the 


ture Committee have agreed to what I con- 
sider to be a totally unacceptable limit on 
these outrageously high subsidy payments. 
They have accepted a limit on each producer 
of $55,000 per crop for each of the three 
crops of cotton, wheat and feed grains— 
which is really no limit at all. It is, in my 
view, a facade. Imposing a limit of $55,000 
per crop will save a mere $58 million of the 
total $3.6 billion now paid out in farm 
subsidies nationwide. This will limit only 
about 1100 of the 2.5 million producers. 

As presently. constituted, our farm sub- 
sidy program is a national scandal. The 
number of individuals and corporations re- 
ceiving payments constantly increases, as 
does the total amount of subsidies paid out 
for these programs. 

An examination of the facts about this 
program reveals that in 1969 2.5 million pro- 
ducers in the United States received a total 
of $3,695,200,000 in subsidy payments for all 
programs. Less than 1 per cent of these pro- 
ducers received subsidies over $25,000, but 
these large payments total $406 million—11 
per cent of the aggregate amount paid. 

In testimony before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee on June 4, 1969, Secretary 
Hardin, on the basis of 1968 figures, esti- 
mated that 65 per cent of the cotton pay- 
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ments, 49 per cent of the wheat payments, 
and 11 per cent of the feed grains payments 
were simply income supplements rather than 
payments for acreage diversion. In other 
words, a large part of the large payments are 
a net addition to producers’ substantial in- 
comes from farm products marketed rather 
than payment for leaving land out of pro- 
duction to balance supplies with market 
outlets available, as is commonly supposed. 

A most distressing fact is that farm sub- 
sidy payments do not aid the hardpressed 
small- and middle-size family farmer. More- 
over, the list of “farmers” who receive large 
checks includes non-farm corporations, 
banks, several State prisons, and even State 
governments. In the cotton program, for 
example, in 1968, 62 per cent of the program 
payments, totaling $787 million, went to 
fewer than 35,000—7.6 per cent—of the 449,- 
000 producers and landlords who received 
cotton program payments. These 35,000 large 
producers received checks of $5,000 to $3 
million while the other 414,000 producers 
received checks averaging about $700 each. 
Half the cotton producers received checks of 
less than $700. Subsidies to cotton and wheat 
growers, fully half of which go to the very 
large farmers, now exceed 50 per cent of the 
value of the crops they produce. 

If the Senate adopts this amendment, we 
will place in permanent legislation a real- 
istic limit on this great giveaway program. 
If we accept the Committee recommendation 
of $55,000, we will not have done the job. 
Imposing a $55,000 limit on each of these 
three crop programs is a little like chipping 
away at the tip of an iceberg. A $20,000 limit 
will still affect a very small number of our 
total farm producers and result in a sub- 
stantial saving of over $200 million, as con- 
trasted to the mere $58 million which the 
House and Senate Committee have provided. 

The scourge of hunger and malnutrition 
still exists in our land of wealth. We are told 
that there is not enough money to provide 
sufficient funds for welfare reform, revenue 
sharing, and adequate health, urban reha- 
bilitation, education and job training pro- 
grams, Meanwhile, inflation continues to eat 
mercilessly away at the pocketbook of every 
American. 

How, then, can we accept a meaningless 
limit of $55,000? How can we justify the 
perpetuation of a program which assists no 
one but a small handful of wealthy producers 
and corporations? We cannot. I urge the 
adoption of a $20,000 limit by the Senate. 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
very briefly, in conclusion, I have lis- 
tened most interestedly to the argu- 
ments, but I must say in all candor that 
I am not very impressed or convinced. 

If we have a problem with the Gila 
Indians in Arizona, and we may have, 
I would be willing to do whatever is 
reasonable or appropriate to solve that 
problem. But let us not call it a farm 
program if we do it. 

If we have a problem in Georgia, as 
suggested by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, and we may have, with 
respect to widows, or people who will not 
work their farms—and I think that was 
the language used— 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I did not say “would 
not work their farms.’ I said “could 
not.” 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. I misunderstood and I did 
not mean to misquote the Senator. 

If we have such a problem, and I am 
certain we do, with corporate profits of 
Standard Oil in California, with cer- 
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tain institutions and others that collect 
these giant subsidies, and if we have a 
problem that needs to be handled, that 
is fine, but we should not call that a 
farm program either. 

Mr. President, this bill is designed to 
work toward a farm program for farm- 
ers, and I think that is a reasonable 
objective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired on the amendment. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois and the Senator from Delaware. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BENNETT (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Marturas). If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GRIFFIN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CUR- 
TIS). If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to 
vote, I would vote “yea.” Therefore, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. HUGHES (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee). If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia (Mr, RUSSELL). If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PACK WOOD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER). 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SAXBE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from California (Mr. Mur- 
PHY). If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to 
vote, I would vote “yea.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SCOTT (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MUNDT). If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. INOUYE (after having voted in 
the negative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE). If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea.” If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
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Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) , the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. Ken- 
NEDY), the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. McCartuy), the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee), the Sen- 
ator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RUSSELL), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr, Typtncs), and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr, Jackson), the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), and the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris) is paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE) . If present and voting, the Senator 
from Oklahoma would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Rhode Island would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr, 
Corton), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. GOODELL), the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) , the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. JORDAN), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Murpuy), the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Proutry), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martas) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. GOODELL) , the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. Jordan), the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), and 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The respective pairs of the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. Marmas), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MUNDT), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOweER), and that of the Senator from 
California (Mr. MURPHY) have been pre- 
viously announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 44, as follows: 

[No. 296 Leg.] 


pong 
Williams, Del, 
Young, Ohio 
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Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 


Smith, Maine Talmadge 
Sparkman Thurmond 
Stennis Yarborough 
Muskie Stevens Young, N. Dak. 
Pearson Symington 
PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—8 

Bennett, against. 

Griffin, for. 

Hughes, for. 

Inouye, against. 

Mansfield, for. 

Packwood, for. 

Saxbe, for. 

Scott, for. 


NOT VOTING—27 


Hatfield 
Jackson 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
McGee 

Moss 

So amendment No. 883 was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

(The following address, which was de- 
livered by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr, ALLEN) earlier today, is printed at 
this point in the Recorp by unanimous 
consent.) d 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of H.R. 18546. 

This bill comes to the floor after much 
deliberation and consideration by our 
Senate Agriculture Committee. Although 
the legislation does not contain all of the 
provisions which I feel are needed to 
round out our farm program, it is a good 
bill and basically a sound bill. It is a bill 
which will continue support for many of 
the tried and proven programs of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

May I say that in this bill there is 
much of the experience and much of the 
wisdom of the senior Senator from 
Louisiana. The farmers and farm fami- 
lies of America have no greater friend 
than ALLEN ELLENDER. His name stands 
near the top of any rollcall of Senators 
who have sponsored and worked and 
voted for farm programs such as price 
supports on basic farm commodities, soil 
conservation, farm credit, farm housing, 
and the school lunch program. 

Through the years, the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana has been a most 
effective and eloquent spokesman in the 
battle to enable the farmers of our Na- 
tion to obtain their fair share of the 
national income and to enjoy the fruits 
of American prosperity. 

Mr. President, American agriculture is 
the marvel of the civilized world. It is a 
remarkable fact that less than 5 million 
farm producers have fed and clothed 200 
million Americans and fed and clothed 
them better than any people have been 
fed and clothed in all the history of the 
world. 

It almost goes without saying that 
most of us today are feeling the effects 
of the high cost of living and consumers 
are telling each other about how much 
they spend at the grocery store. Yet, 
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food continues to be one of the best buys 
around. For this we have the American 
farmer to thank. His use of advanced 
production know-how has enabled him 
to grow more and better food on fewer 
acres with a smaller input. The applica- 
tion of ever-better harvesting and 
marketing practices has put more food 
on the shelves, provided surpluses for 
food programs for the needy, provided 
farm commodities for huge exports, and 
has built up reserve stocks sufficient to 
meet emergency needs. 

The unparalleled genius of the Ameri- 
can farm producer has resulted in a 
rate of increase in farm efficiency in the 
past two decades which has surpassed 
that in nonfarm industries. Productivity 
of the American farmworker increased 
at a rate of 6 percent in the 1960’s while 
other industries showed an increase rate 
of only 3 percent. The American farmer 
today produces 20 percent more on 6 
percent fewer acres than he did in the 
1957-59 period. I am sure it will be of 
interest to the Senate to know that in 
the 18th century, Adam Smith, the 
renowned economist, made a prediction 
that flabbergasted the people of his day. 
He said: 

When the time comes that one farm work- 
er, through improvement and cultivation 
of land, can provide food for just two people, 
the labor of half of the society will be able 
to provide food for the whole society. Then 
and only then can the other half of the 
people be employed in providing the other 
the wants and fancies of mankind. 


I wonder, Mr. President, what Adam 
Smith would say if, through some process 
of reincarnation, he could be brought 
back among us for a while to view the 
amazing record of agricultural produc- 
tion and to learn that instead of half the 
people producing for the other half, the 
American farmer today can produce for 
himself and 44 others. 

As the farmer’s inputs have decreased, 
his capital outlays have risen sharply. 
To replace man-hours, the farm pro- 
ducer buys more machinery, chemicals, 
and other commercial products. Agricul- 
ture generates jobs for more than 30 per- 
cent of our work force, either by pro- 
viding the raw material on which they 
work, or by providing the market for the 
products that they produce. 

Farmers are responsible for buying 
nearly $37 billion in production goods 
and services each year. The American 
farmer annually purchases about 5 per- 
cent of our steel production and 2% 
percent of our electricity. In dollars and 
cents, he buys nearly $2 billion worth 
of lime and fertilizer products and more 
than $4 billion of petroleum products. 
From an investment standpoint, agri- 
culture’s total assets of $298 billion is 
equal to two-thirds of the value of the 
current assets of all corporations in the 
United States. 

Yet, Mr. President, while the farmer’s 
importance to our economy is generally 
underrated, his relationship to the in- 
creased cost of living is vastly overrated. 

Today the American consumer spends 
only 16.5 percent of his disposable in- 
come to buy food. In Western Europe the 
comparative figure is between 20 and 25 
percent and in Russia between 40 and 50 
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percent. In the Far East the consumer 
spends as much as 75 or 80 percent of 
his disposable income for food. 

But, Mr. President, all too often, it is 
the farmer who is blamed for the in- 
crease in the price of bread or potatoes 
or cornflakes. According to reports from 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture for 
1969, however, we find that the farmer 
is the person least responsible for in- 
creased food costs. Using the items I 
have just mentioned, let me point out 
just how much is returned to the farmer 
for what the consumer pays for these 
staples. 

Out of a 23-cent, 1-pound loaf of 
bread, the farm share in 1969 was 2%4 
cents. 

From 10 pounds of potatoes that aver- 
aged 82 cents, farmers received 24 cents 
last year. 

In 1969, farmers received 2.6 cents 
from a 12-ounce box of cornflakes that 
cost an average of 31 cents to the house- 
wife. 

The American farmer received an 
average of 39 cents on the dollar con- 
sumers spent for domestic farm foods in 
retail food stores during the second quar- 
ter of this year. This was 2 cents less 
than in both the previous quarters and 
all of last year, and down from 50 cents 
in 1947 when a dollar went much further. 

The true story, of course, is that it is 
the middleman, not the farmer, who has 
gained the most from any increase in 
food prices. The farmer produces our 
food, but it is the middleman who trans- 
ports it, wraps it, and displays it in tune 
to the demands of the consuming public. 
A revealing measure of the ever-decreas- 
ing share of the farmer in the overall 
amount spent by the consuming public 
for food is contained in a table published 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Economic Research Service, for which 
I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FARM-FOOD MARKETING BILL AND FARM VALUE OF FOOD 
BOUGHTEBYZCIVILIAN CONSUMERS, 1947-69 


[In billions of dollars] 
Farm-food 
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$19.3 
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20.4 
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22.4 
22.6 
23.4 
25.5 
1 
3 
9 
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Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture Economic Research 
Service. 
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Mr. ALLEN. From the foregoing chart, 
Mr.’ President, we see that the farm 
value of the total farm-food marketing 
bill has risen only 67 percent since 1947; 
yet, during this time the farm-food con- 
sumer’s bill has increased nearly 200 per- 
cent. 

Meanwhile, our farmers are paying the 
highest expenses in history. In 1948, 
gross farm income was $34.7 billion com- 
pared to $54.6 billion in 1969. But net 
income was $15.9 billion in 1948 com- 
pared to only $16 billion in 1969, This is 
because farm expenses soared from $18.7 
billion in 1948 to $38.5 billion, or more 
than double, in 1969. 

Simply ‘stated, Mr. President, these 
statistics show that the American farm 
producer is still not yet receiving a fair 
share for his contribution to our economy 
and that he is caught in a vicious cost- 
price squeeze. I have heard it said that 
the farmer is the only producer who has 
to-buy everything at retail and sell every- 
thing he produces at wholesale. Anyone 
would be hard pressed to show from these 
figures, Mr. President, that the farmer 
is getting rich on either Government sub- 
sidies or anything else. 

It is appalling to me that the goal of 
gaining access to the economic main- 
stream still evades our farm people. 
Equally distressing to me is the distorted 
image of agriculture and the difficulties 
of getting the true picture of agriculture 
across to the nonfarm people of our Na- 
tion: It is downright despicable the way 
much of the national news media delib- 
erately belittles, belies or otherwise fails 
to relate to the urban public the favor- 
able and positive side of farming and 
how very important it is to maintain a 
stable farm economy. 

Consequently, Mr. President, a large 
percentage of the public is unaware that 
we are facing a farm crisis today which is 
simmering to a boil and that, as con- 
sumers, they have as much at stake in 
farm problems as the farmers them- 
selves. Yes, because we often see perfid- 
ious newspaper headlines or hear sen- 
sational radio and television reports 
about agriculture in general and farmers 
in particular, expressions such as “farm- 
ers are getting rich off the Government” 
seem to be gaining wider acceptance 
daily. 

This seemingly deliberate and con- 
certed attack on agriculture by many of 
the big city newspapers, national maga- 
zines, and radio and television commen- 
tators is selfish, reckless, and irrespon- 
sible. What the mass news media should 
be extending to the American farmer is 
understanding, not indifference; faith, 
not cynicism. 

A typical example of pharisaical jour- 
nalism concerning our agriculture pro- 
gram was exhibited in the May 1970 is- 
sue of Reader’s Digest magazine in an 
article calling for an end to farm sub- 
sidies. The Reader’s Digest not only failed 
to tell the whole truth about our farm 
price support programs, the article was 
patently anticotton. 

I shall not dignify the Reader’s Digest 
article by placing it in the Rrecorp. As I 
have previously stated the’ article ap- 
peared in the May 1970 issue of that 
magazine and I have copies of the article 
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here at my desk should any Senator be 
interested in seeing it. I do, however, 
wish to call to the attention of the Senate 
and insert in the Recor at this point a 
very excellent rebuttal of the Reader’s 
Digest article which appeared as an edi- 
torial in the July 1970 issue of the Pro- 
gressive Farmer magazine, one of the 
most distinguished publications in Amer- 
ica. 

The editorial is entitled “They Didn’t 
Tell ‘The Whole Truth’.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that this splendid editorial 
be’ printed in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Trey Dion’t Tent “THE WHOLE TRUTH” 


What a shame publication with the poten- 
tial for good of Reader’s Digest (they claim 
the largest magazine circulation in the 
world) should stoop to gross misrepresenta- 
tions and half-truths in an attempt to de- 
stroy farm price supports. We are referring, 
of course, to the article “Time To Say No 
to Big Farm Subsidies” in their May issue. 

It’s obvious from the article that Reader’s 
Digest editors aren't just opposed to “big 
farm subsidies” but to all farm subsidies. 
Why do we say this? Because the article is 
predicated entirely on costs. Nowhere is any 
credit given to farm programs for stabilizing 
the farm economy or the spectacular benefits 
to consumers of cheap, wholesome food and 
fiber. 

We will not attempt to answer the Reader’s 
Digest article item’ by item. To do so would 
take more of your reading time and our writ- 
ing time than it justifies. But perhaps a point 
or two will help brand the article for what 
it is. 

Item: “Over the years, by rigging the pay- 
ment programs and acreage allotments, ‘cot- 
ton men’ have so fattened up the subsidy 
that cotton producers now draw half their 
gross income from the U.S. Treasury... .” 

Elsewhere, charging Chairman Bob Poage 
of House Agriculture Committee, and a 33- 
year veteran in Congress, with withholding 
action on the food stamp program to get 
concessions on payment limitations, the ar- 
ticle quotes’ Representative Paul Findley of 
Tilinois: “He’s holding the hunger program 
hostage, in order to corral votes for his $2 
billion for cotton.” 

Pact: USDA figures show sales of cotton 
and cotton ‘seed totaled $1,211,000,000, Gov- 
ernment payments to'cottongrowers to have 
been $827,000,000 in 1969. Payments to cot- 
tongrowers were not $2 billion and not half 
the gross, only 41%. 

In another slap at the South, the article 
stated: “Out of some 250 U.S. farm com- 
modities, only cotton, peanuts, sugar, rice, 
tobacco, feed grains, and wheat—40% of 
total farm sales—are subsidized and con- 
trolled... .” 

Words to watch here are and controlled. 

The most direct farm subsidy we have is 
on wool—going predominately to Western 
flockowners. But since there are no surplus 
problems with wool, there are no controls. 
That makes the wool program no less a sub- 
sidy, though. 

Price support loans on soybeans and dairy 
products are made with Government funds 
and to that extent these commodities are 
subsidized. Federal purchases of food prod- 
ucts in surplus—eggs, beef, pork, honey, 
beans, peas, pecans, and many others—for 
school lunch programs, food for the needy, 
foreign aid, and other charitable programs 
constitute subsidies, both to the producer 
and to the recipient. The fact that these 
products aren’t “controlled” seems irrele- 
vant. What is relevant is that Reader’s 
Digest did not tell the whole story. 

Perhaps we are exaggerating the damage 
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this article can do. We are living in a time 
of slanted news and planted propaganda, 
Vice President Agnew said it; Howard K, 
Smith said it; Reader’s Digest is helping 
prove the point. But, we doubt that many 
people of influence, least of all Congressmen, 
are readily taken in by distortions and half- 
truths. 

Like the football coach said: “Our best 
defense is our offense.” We need to continue 
telling our story of how well farmers are 
feeding the other 95% of the population, 
with some to spare, at the least cost ever in 
workingtime to purchase, These facts aren’t 
even arguable, 


Mr. ALLEN. In addition, Mr. President, 
what the Reader’s Digest deliberately, or 
conveniently if you prefer, failed to men- 
tion is that it enjoys a mail subsidy each 
year which is by far and away higher 
than any producer receives under the 
farm price support program. My fellow 
Alabamian, Postmaster General Winton 
Blount, recently advised me that the 
total costs of operating the postal sery- 
ices for the 1969 fiscal year were made 
up of more than $3.6 billion of direct 
costs and another $3.6 billion of indirect 
costs. The Postmaster General further 
advised me, and I quote from his letter: 

In the fiscal year 1969, the direct costs to 
the Department for regular rate publications, 
including Reader’s Digest were $238.8 million. 
The revenues brought in by this category 
during that period were $122 million for a 
loss of $116.8 million. Only 51.1 percent of the 
direct costs were covered by revenue and 
none of the indirect costs. 


It appears that Reader’s Digest and 
certain other segments of the mass news 
media want the public to think that only 
the farmers are receiving a Government 
subsidy. Or perhaps they are anxious to 
steer people’s minds away from the fact 
that they themselves get a flow—a con- 
tinual flow—of taxpayers’ money in the 
form of a mail subsidy. I say that publi- 
cations should, under some type of fair- 
ness doctrine; also be responsible enough 
to tell the truth about themselves when 
they write about payments made to our 
farmers. 

Another point which the mass news 
media so often fails to tell the public is 
that programs comparable to the farm 
support program exist for other busi- 
nesses and have for many years. 

Mineral producers are protected by 
government purchases, import quotas 
and tax concessions. 

Outright subsidies go to many indus- 
tries, such as airlines, railroads and 
shiplines. 

Payments for cost overruns seems to 
have almost become a fact of life for 
many defense industries, but farmers 
cannot fall back on the Government for 
their cost overruns. 

And, of course, to this list we can add 
the publishing houses and bulk mailers 
of unwanted junk mail. 

We are forced to realize that when one 
large economice: group—such as the 
farmer—suffers, many other economic 
groups suffer. The ginners, warehouse- 
men, merchants, farm laborers, business, 
and professional people and others whose 
endeavors and livelihoods depend upon 
or are directly related to the successful 
functioning of a productive agricultural 
economy are also sharply affected by 
drops in farm income; 
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I have in my hand, Mr. President, the 
August economie report of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Florence, Ala., and in it 
the story is told of how the depressed in- 
come and reduced purchasing power of 
our farm people today are_ inevitably 
passed along to industry and business in 
the form of reduced demand for con- 
sumer goods and loss of sales. The results 
are curtailed production, unemployment, 
and a weakening of the Nation’s economy, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this. point the 
article to which I have just referred. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EconoMic TRENDS AND THEIR IMPACT ON 

BUSINESS 

Farmers pull in their horns, too—Con- 
sumers and businessmen are not the only 
ones cutting back expenditures; the nation’s 
farmers have likewise drawn their purse 
strings tighter. 

Merchants in the nation’s Farm Belt have 
been suffering even longer than their city 
cousins, Sales of farm equipment started to 
plunge as early as last year. 

After reaching a peak in 1968, volume 
skidded 10%. to $4.4 billion in 1969. So far 
this year, the sales curve is running even 
lower, 

The decline in farmers’ purchases of equip- 
ment has been largely in tractors. The Farm 
and Industrial Equipment Institute reports 
that first-quarter 1970 tractor sales slid 11% 
behind year-ago, following sales declines of 
10% in the full year 1969, and 12% in 1968. 

Harvesting machinery is moving more slug- 
gishly, too. Purchases of combines dropped 
18% in this year’s first quarter, after declin- 
ing an average of 20% in each of the two 
previous years. 

Unit sales of major types of. farm equip- 
ment had actually been in a downslide for 
several years. But until 1969, rising prices 
more than offset these drops—producing in- 
creased dollar volume. Since 1969, however, 
the loss has extended to dollar sales as well. 

Agricultural economists point out that 
usually gross farm cash receipts are a major 
determinant of what farmers will spend on 
equipment. This being the case, you would 
expect more—not less—to be spent, since 
gross receipts have been in an accelerating 
uptrend since 1968. 

But the relationship has broken down this 
time around. The reason: almost all of the 
increase in total farm receipts since 1968 has 
resulted from higher livestock prices. Income 
from grains has fallen sharply: 

Obviously, the need for machinery is 
greater among grain farmers than among 
those who. make a living principally off live- 
stock. The combination of reduced demand 
for most grains, coupled with increased par- 
ticipation in government programs that call 
for idling acreage has, in turn, reduced the 
demand for new sourcés of mechanical 
power, 

Tight money has affected ‘sales; too. Un~ 
like general operating or feeder animal loans, 
which usually mature in one year—hence are 
relatively easy to obtain—loans for farm ma- 
chinery usually run from three to five years. 
These types of loans are usually among the 
first to become scarce. 

Finally, thé’softening in the farm reales- 
tate market has contributed to reduced 
equipment purchases. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago: reports that farmland 
values in its district have declined for the 
first time in nine years. 

Because farm equipment and farmland are 
joint inputs, It is easy to see how reduced 
real estate demand can hit équipment sales. 
Many farms are too small’to utilize newer, 
more efficient machines» To increase produc- 
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tive capacity, more land must.be acquired, 
and when such acquisitions are blocked, ma- 
chinery purchases may be delayed. 


Mr. ALLEN. These unhappy facts can- 
not be regarded as mere statistical data. 
These figures speak much more, particu- 
larly when they are translated into the 
practical realities of stark tragedy for 
thousands of men, women, and children 
whose hopes and aspirations for a decent 
standard of living are inseparably tied 
to the soil. These are statistics of a pend- 
ing economic catastrophe if we do not 
take steps immediately to improve and 
maintain farm income. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Sen- 
ate version of H.R. 18546 embodies the 
provisions that would give the protection 
needed by our farmers in their quest to 
attain. and enjoy an income and stan- 
dard of living on a par with their fellow 
citizens. These important objectives sim- 
ply cannot be achieved by the adminis- 
tration-backed farm bill which was 
passed in the House last month. This 
truth is self-evident when it is recog- 
nized that not a single major farm orga- 
nization has endorsed, or even spoken 
favorably of, the bill as sent to the Sen- 
ate as being able to maintain farm in- 
come. 

In the area of cotton, the House bill 
would destroy parity, eliminate market- 
ing quotas and take away from growers 
the opportunity to balance supply with 
demand. These are time-honored, time- 
proven principles which our farmers have 
cherished ever since the farm bloc in 
Congress under the leadership of the 
late Edward O’Neal, of Alabama, then 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau, persuaded Congress to write them 
into law nearly four decades: ago: 

Parity is important because it is the 
only effective yardstick whereby farm 
prices are stipulated in a manner that 
reflects the continuous costs of produc- 
tion and the effects of inflation. In other 
words, the difference .between. farm 
prices and farm costs. Supply control is 
equally important because under our free 
enterprise system: no business, whether 
it be farming or floor’tile, can long suc- 
ceed if it consistently produces more 
than can be sold at a fair price. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I am having 
some difficulty in determining the real 
position of the Nixon. administration in 
the area of parity.: Two. years ago, on 
September 14, 1968, to be specific, then 
candidate Richard Nixon in Des Moines, 
Iowa, said: 

Seventy-four percent of parity is intoler- 
able in my book; farmers are entitled to bet- 
ter, and I pledge that in my Administration 
they will have better. 


Normally, I supposé one could dismiss 
these remarks as campaign rhetoric. But 
on July 24, 1970, now President Nixon 
told an audience in Fargo, N. Dak., that 
he. was “for 100-percent parity for 
wheat.” 

I would like to remind the President 
that last month prices received by farm- 
ers declined 3 percent—the sharpest 1- 
month price drop in 22 years. Farm op- 
erating costs on the other hand, re- 
mained .at.near-record, highs with the 
result that the parity ratio plummeted to 
Ti percent. 
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I would further remind the President 
that the House bill which his administra- 
tion is supporting would tie the future 
of parity levels to the world market. Loan 
and purchase price levels would be set 
between zero and 90 percent, thus the 
Secretary of Agriculture could slash price 
support floors to zero on feed grains, 
wheat and cotton, 

And finally, I would like to remind the 
President that on August 31; 1970, the 
Secretary of Agriculture with Budget 
Bureau approval wrote our Senate Agri- 
culture Committee objecting to the Sen- 
ate bill’s adherence to the parity concept. 
In fairness, let me say that it may very 
well be the President subscribes to one 
position in. connection with the concept 
of parity and that bureaucrats in the 
Agriculture Department and the! Budget 
Bureau subscribe to another. But as I 
interpret article II of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, the President is supposed to be the 
boss of the executive branch and, there- 
fore, it would be my suggestion that he 
convey his wishes regarding parity to his 
assistants -post ‘haste: 

Beyond the unfair economic aspects 
of the House bill, the set-aside program 
would require cotton producers to idle up 
to-33%4 percent of their cotton allotments 
without: any compensation and without 
any assurance that: they would be able 
to usé: this land for:any other purpose. 
In testimony before our Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee it-was repeatedly demon- 
strated that this proposal would decrease 
farm! income. 

It was shown that the set-aside pro- 
posal coupled with the freedom to plant 
feature was'a:step away from marketing 
controls and would increase farm sur- 
pluses comparable to. the disastrous era 
of Bensonism. The committee recognized 
that the huge majority of farmers: would 
not make any change in their planting 
histories and; | therefore, the proposal 
would not give the farmer the freedom 
of decision and flexibility that had:been 
so widely acclaimed by set-aside propo- 
nents. 

Marketing quotas, which is a means of 
controlling farm acreage allotments has 
been the primary ingredient of farm pro- 
grams since their inception. Because of 
the present supply and demand situa- 
tion in the cotton industry we must con- 
tinue to use this valuable tool in order to 
assure an adequate supply of cotton and 
at the same time prevent a costly and 
damaging surplus such as we have seen 
inthe past. Ido not agree with the argu- 
ment that elimination of marketing 
quotas, thus allowing unlimited planting 
of cotton, is the proper way to reduce cot- 
ton production costs. Let me suggest that 
the most efficient way for any producer 
to reduce production costs is that he be 
able to accurately anticipate production 
needs for the longest period of time pos- 
sible. Stable acreage allotments coupled 
wth a guaranteed minimum price, both 
provided ‘for in the ‘Senate bill, enable 
farmers to adequately plan production 
inputs thus obtaining an efficiency which 
could not be otherwise attained: 

Alabama farmers have long shown by 
their votes—I:-do not mean in an elec- 
tion race—that they believe in market- 
ing quotas. In.1968, a total of 28,745 Ala- 
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bama cotton producers voted for cotton 
marketing quotas in the agriculture ref- 
erendum provided by the act, and only 
1,074 voted against quotas. In other 
words, a ratio of 28 to 1 favored the mar- 
keting quotas which the present admin- 
istration seeks in its proposal to do away 
with, 

Mr. President, my interests are not lim- 
ited to a single commodity. They extend 
to every segment of the farm program. 
The Senate version of H.R. 18546 is 
clearly more favorable to all commodi- 
ties, but I am restricting the majority of 
my discussion to cotton because of its ex- 
treme importance to the economy of 
Alabama. 

The Senate bill ties cotton payments 
to parity. The national acreage allotment 
for cotton will be 14.5 million acres, but 
the Secretary of Agriculture may in- 
crease this figure by up to 25 percent if 
he determines it necessary to assure an 
adequate supply. Cotton farmers may 
substitute feed grains, soybeans, or wheat 
for cotton, if wheat or feed grain pro- 
ducers are permitted to do so. 

Under the Senate bill the loan level 
will be for 1 year at 90 percent of the 
world market price of cotton in the 2 
preceding marketing years. The loan plus 
the payment will be 35 cents a pound or 
65 percent of parity, whichever is greater. 
The initial payment will be 15. cents a 
pound and will not be reduced, whatever 
the final payment is determined to. be. 

Mr. President, a most significant fea- 
ture of the Senate version of the farm 
bill is that income of farmers is supple- 
mented for producing cotton, not for 
not producing it. I think that is a con- 
cept that the Senate of the United 
States will approve—not to pay for not 
producing a crop, but to help subsidize 
the production of the much needed crops 
and to subsidize that and not the failure 
to plant. So the Senate bill does pro- 
vide for supplemental payments to en- 
courage the planting of cotton. It.makes 
no payment whatsoever for not planting 
cotton. 

In. addition, the payment will be 30 
percent higher for small cotton pro- 
ducers whose average gross sales of farm 
products in the preceding 3 years were 
$5,000 or less and whose annual off-farm 
income in the preceding 3 years is $2,000 
or less, A small cotton producer is de- 
fined in section 602 of the bill as one 
whose farm acreage allotment is 10 acres 
or less. Certainly, they would be classed 
as small farmers. 

I regret that the administration is op- 
posed to this proposal. In Alabama, 43,- 
7172 farms have cotton allotments of 10 
acres or less. I am sure that the over- 
whelming majority of these Alabama 
farmers were astonished by Secretary 
Hardin’s declaration concerning this pro- 
posal “that.poverty in agriculture should 
be dealt with through the President’s 
family assistance plan.” Frankly, I am 
disturbed when the chief spokesman for 
farm people in America proposes to rele- 
gate a portion of them to the status of 
welfare recipients and endeavors to shunt 
them, as cattle into a corral, off to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. The income problems of our 
small farmers deserve more considera- 
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tion and efforts to strengthen the eco- 
nomic position of small farmers who des- 
perately want to continue their farming 
operations and be self-sustaining should 
come from the Agriculture Department. 
Iam rot aware of anyone down at HEW 
whose mission is to restore purchasing 
power to agriculture. 

The cotton section of the bill provides 
that the set-aside shall not be over 1242 
percent of the farm acreage allotment. 
With respect to sale, lease, or owner 
transfer of farm acreage allotments, the 
bill retains the same provisions of the 
1965 Farm Act except that the ref- 
erendum for out-of-county transfers is 
eliminated. The person acquiring the al- 
lotment, however, must be dependent on 
cotton farming for his livelihood and 
must give assurance that the full farm 
base acreage allotment will be used. 

As we know, both the Senate and 
House versions of the farm bill limit pay- 
ments under the wheat, feed grain, and 
cotton programs to $55,000 on a per farm, 
per crop basis. I regret the considerable 
misunderstanding and controversy which 
has occurred over farm payments. The 
big demand for a payment limitation is 
based on the charge that many big farm- 
ers are getting rich off Government pay- 
ments and that the producer is being paid 
not to’ grow. This is not true. There are 
undoubtedly some abuses in the program, 
but many of these producers are having 
a difficult time making ends meet even 
under the present program. In addition, 
thé program is structured to subsidize 
the commodity, not the farmer: Thus, the 
farmer who produces the most qualifies 
for the biggest price support or produc- 
tion payment. In other words, the pro- 
gram of farm payments until now has 
treated all farmers fundamentally alike: 
It has provided payments in direct ratio 
to the volume produced or the amount of 
land diverted from production. 

The issue of payment limitations and 
how farm payments have made the farm 
program workable was the subject of an 
editorial in the September 1970 issue of 
the Progressive Farmer. I commend the 
editorial to the Senate and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Progressive Farmer, September 
1970] 
PAYMENT LIMITATIONS—A Brow To U.S. 
AGRICULTURE 

Congress seems determined to make the 
already critical cotton situation even more 
serious, Certainly if the $20,000 limitation on 
farm payments, as voted by the Senate on 
July 8, becomes law, the impact on the na- 
tion’s cotton economy will be devastating. 

Such a limitation would be a low blow to 
many cotton producers. But its effect would 
vary radically from one area to another. 
Little harm would be done in North Caro- 
lina, for instance, where the average cotton 
allotment is less than 25 acres..On the Texas 
High Plains, 10% to 20% of the area’s grow- 
ers would suffer reduced income, Total farm 
payments in this area would be cut 25%. 
and a like percentage of production would 
be affected. But in Arizona, the impact 
would be disastrous. About half the state’s 
domestic allotment would not qualify for 


payment, 
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Overall, the $20,000 limitation as voted by 
the Senate would adversely affect cotton 
farmers who produce 4 million bales annu- 
ally, And it would make it senseless from an 
economic standpoint for a farmer to grow 
more cotton than is covered by the payment 
limitation, 

The limitation also applies to wheat and 
feed grains. To the extent he grows not only 
cotton but these other crops, a producer 
would be hurt even more, 

The demand for a payment limitation is 
based on the wrongheaded conclusion that 
big cotton farmers are getting rich off Gov- 
ernment payments. This is not true. Many 
of these growers are having a hard time 
bréaking even at present payments, even 
without limitations. 

The purpose of the direct payment plan, 
under which the cotton program operates, is 
to Keep market prices at a low level so that 
U.S. cotton can compete successfully in do- 
mestic and world markets with foreign cot- 
ton and manmade fibers. Under such a pro- 
gram, a considerable part of the producers’ 
income must of necessity come from Gov- 
ernment payments. But producer income 
from cotton program payments is earned 
income. It costs money to idle high-priced 
land from which the owner must forego in- 
come while continuing to pay taxes and 
maintenance costs. 

A payment limitation is incompatible with 
the American economic system which is 
based on. fair pay for work performed. It 
would disrupt most phases of agriculture 
and deny many agricultural producers a just 
return on their labor. 

If big producers are forced out of the 
program by payment limitations and con- 
tinue) to grow cotton, this means that more 
land must be taken out of production by 
small operators if the program is to succeed, 

Finally, a limitation places a penalty on 
size and efficiency. It would serve notice to 
farmers that their Government will penalize 
them if .they become big by ‘becoming 
efficient, 

Eyen. though farm payment limitations of 
any sort are fundamentally wrong, Congress 
seems determined to go ahead with them 
regardless of consequences. This being the 
case, Congressional farm leaders should exert 
themselves to put the limits high enough to 
allow practically all farmers to escape them. 
Limitations should apply to individual crops 
rather than cover total payment for all crops. 

At one time, it seemed.. Congress might 
agree to a variable limitation ranging from 
$20,000 to a maximum of $110,000 per crop. 
But that hope has “gone with the wind.” A 
$55,000 imitation per crop now seems the 
best thatican be expected. 

Farm) programs ‘should be designed to give 
efficient farmers with economic units of land 
and capital a fair shake. It is these operators, 
the backbone of U.S. agriculture, who will 
give us our food and fiber at fair prices in 
the years ahead, They should not be ham- 
strung with payment limitations, if by 
reason of their efficiency they’ are now or 
later to become big farmers. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to belabor the matter of payment 
limitations. I do want to point out, how- 
ever, that the $55,000 figure was arrived 
at by our committee by the most careful 
analysis. It was determined that $55,000 
was, the minimum: limit which ‘would 
keep: the efficient producer in the farm 
program. 

Mr. President, today the demand for 
food and fiber is greater than ever be- 
fore. People are eating more, and more 
people are eating. There are about 70 
more people sitting around the American 
family table now than when I started 
this speech. This time tomorrow there 
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will be 6,500 more. That adds up to over 
2 million a year. And the world popula- 
tion increases that much every month. 
These are mouths that must be fed if 
democracy is to continue to flourish at 
home and be strengthened and extended 
abroad. 

Shall we eat and wear less in the days 
to come, or shall we raise more products 
as the need for them~arises? The an- 
swer is obvious. This will present an 
even greater challenge to the American 
farmer who up until now, has been able 
to sustain us by providing us, often at 
sacrifice to himself, with the food and 
fiber necessary to life itself. But the con- 
tinued ability of our farmer to feed and 
clothe the growing population of our 
Nation and much of a hungry world is 
contingent upon a sound and sensible 
agricultural policy which will maintain 
and improve form income. 

We must never forget that the strength 
and prosperity of agriculture is basic to 
the strength and prosperity of our coun- 
try. In times of crisis and war, the Amer- 
ican farmer has toiled selflessly to pro- 
duce the goods: to meet the needs of the 
hour. The farmer has never failed our 
country, and now the country must not 
fail him. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I wish 
to give a short explanation of why I 
cast. my» vote against: the: amendment 
on which the Senate has just voted. 

A few weeks ago, I voted in favor of 
& $20,000 ceiling on farm price supports. 
Tonight, I voted against a $20,000 limit 
in order to support the committee's rec- 
ommendation that the ceiling be set at 
$55,000 instead. 

My reason stems directly from the 
legislative history on this question. In 
recent months, we have seen the House 
of Representatives establish a limit on 
farm supports, only to have it rejected 
by the Senate; and we have seen the 
reverse. The Senate has approved sup- 
port limitations which, in turn, have 
been rejected by the House. 

Now, for the first time, the Agricul- 
ture Committees of both the Senate and 
the House have agreed on a common fig- 
ure, which will set, again for the first 
time, a statutory ceiling on price sup- 
ports. 

I think it best, under these circum- 
stances, not to tamper with the com- 
mittee figure, for fear that. if we change 
it now, we shall once more risk falling 
between two stools and end up with no 
ceiling at all. 

AMENDMENT NO. 891 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 891. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) proposes an 
amendment, for himself and Mr. SMITH 
of Illinois, identified as No. 891. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 69, at line 15, insert the following 
after the period: “Provided, That the pay- 
ment rate with respect to any producer who, 
during the three-year period immedately 
preceding the year in which the payment is 
due— 

“(1) had average gross annual sales of 
farm products of not more than $5,000; and 
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“(2) had average annual off-farm earned 
income of not more than $2,000 (including 
income of both husband and wife in the 
case of a married farmer) shall be» in- 
creased by’80 percentum.” 

On page 87, at line 10, insert the follow- 
ing after the period: “Provided, That the 
payment rate with respect to any producer 
who, during the three-year period imme- 
diately preceding the year in which the pay- 
ment is due— 

“(1) had average gross annual sales of 
farm products of not more than $5,000; and 

“(2) had average annual off-farm earned 
income of not more than $2,000 (including 
income of both husband and wife in the 
case of a married farmer) shall be in- 
creased by 30 per centum.” 


Mr.: PERCY. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Illinois 
yield himself? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. I do not feel that it will 
require the full.15 minutes on the pro- 
ponents’ side for this amendment. It is 
a very simple amendment. I understand 
that it will be opposed by. the distin- 
guished chairman of the.Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, so I have asked 
for a rolicall vote, 

I think this amendment could be called 
the “poor farmers” amendment. But. it 
also could be termed the “Let’s deal with 
all. farmers equitably, uniformly, regard- 
less of where they live in the country, 
and regardless of what crops they grow” 
amendment. 

We have heard a great deal. in this 
body about having our laws uniformly 
applied across the country; and it is for 
that reason’ that I ask, when the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee bill provides 
that cotton farmers with less than $5,000 
annual farm sales and less than $2,000 
off-farm income shall have their pay- 
ments increased ‘by 30 percent, then I 
would ask, How about other farmers? 

It does not matter whether you are a 
poor farmer: raising: cottom or a poor 
farmer raising corn or wheat, or what- 
ever it may be -Why should we have dis- 
crimination in favor of cotton farmers, 
and not take into account that other 
farmers also have low incomes? 

I think the poor corn farmers and 
poor wheat farmers are just as entitled 
to modest increases as the cotton farmers 
under similar circumstances. The De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates that 
this amendment would bring a maximum 
of $250 additional income per farmer. 
This is a very modest increase, and a mat- 
ter of simple equity for the farmer who 
does not grow cotton. 

Poverty is not confined to those who 
grow one crop. The 30-percent extra 
payment provision should. apply to. all 
farmers across the country in the same 
circumstances. 

As I understand it from Secretary Har- 
din, who wrote a letter to the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER) on Au- 
gust. 31, it is estimated that the cost of 
the small farm 30-percent extra payment 
for cotton growers will be $10 million. 
The Department of Agriculture estimates 
that feed grain farmers would receive 
$630,000, and wheat farmers $375;000; for 
a total of $1,005,000. So the payment 
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ratio for wheat and feed grain farmers is 
about 1 to 10 as against cotton. 

I do not object to that at all: Poverty 
is poverty, wherever it occurs. We haye 
a great deal of it in parts of my State. 
There is a great deal of it in parts of 
other States. I think that when we are 
trying to correct a condition of poverty 
before we have some sort of a family as- 
sistance program which will uniformly 
handle all types of poverty, regardless of 
whether you are an unemployed laborer, 
a farmer, or whatever it may be, until 
we enact legislation that affects all fami- 
lies, as long as we intend to pick out one 
group of farmers, I think it only fair 
that we take a look at other farmers as 
well, and provide for them in this bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I ask the Senator, what 
consideration has been given to the an- 
nual.off-farm unearned income? 

Mr. PERCY. So long as the farmer 
does not earn more than $2,000 of off- 
farm income. 

Mr. AIKEN. But I know quite a few 
people who live on a farm who sell less 
than $5,000 from the farm, but perhaps 
have an income of $50,000 from invest- 
ments, stocks and bonds, equities, trust 
funds, and.so forth. What about them? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have 
simply taken the language from the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee’s bill affecting 
cotton farmers, and I would ask the same 
question of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it is a good ques- 
tion to ask of them, too. 

Mr. PERCY. I am trying to put other 
farmers on the same basis as the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
put cotton farmers. 

Mr, AIKEN. But this would provide the 
30-percent extra payment for wealthy 
retired people in some instances. 

Mr. PERCY. Well, the reference is to 
other income, regardless of source, so 
that if it is other income from stocks and 
bonds, I presume that is calculated for 
cotton farmers also. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why not cut out the word 
“earned,” so that it will apply to all in- 
come? 

Mr. PERCY. I kept the language, I 
believe, exactly as it appeared in the 
committee bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Maybe we can take care 
of that in conference, because certainly 
anyone with a $100,000 income should 
not be subsidized in this fashion. 

Mr, PERCY. I would be agreeable to 
that, if the committee will cut out the 
words “earned income” on page 106, line 
9, as it affects cotton farmers. I have 
taken the same language: “Earned in- 
come.” 

Mr. AIKEN. Well, if a cotton farmer 
who would sell less than $5,000 worth, 
but had $50,000 worth of unearned in- 
come, could get the 30-percent extra, I 
agree it is only fair to extend the pro- 
visiorr to other producers. If the word 
“earned” were taken out of this amend- 
ment I would try, for one, to see what 
we could do toward taking it out of the 
cotton provision in conference, because 
I am sure the members of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry do not want 
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to subsidize:men who have retired with 
large incomes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. Who yields time? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield 2 minutes :to the 
distinguished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER: Mr. President, I think 
we ought to point out to:the Senate that 
some of what the Senator from Illinoisis 
getting at is already provided for: on 
page 123. This is an amendment that I 
offered in the committee, : which was 
unanimously adopted: by ‘the committee, 
and the Senator from Illinois will observe 
that it covers all farmers, regardless of 
what price-support commodity they are 


growing. 
In addition to this provision, it is evi- 
dent that there is a provision covering 


the small cotton farmer, but the»pro- : 


vision on page 106 goes: beyond the def- 
inition that thé Senator :from Illinois: is 
using‘in his amendment with respect to 
wheat: and feed grains farming; and, 
starting on line 12, the Senator will note 
that in the case of cotton farmers, the 
amendment is delimited to those who are 
on a small farm, with an: acreage allot- 
ment of 10 acres or less, and there are 
other limitations. which the! Senator’s 
amendment does not parallel in'the case 
of wheat and feed grains. 

I do not mind saying to the’ Senator 
from Illinois that I think he has a point, 
but I, think the point is pretty well cov- 
ered in the amendment to which I have 
referred, which the committee adopted. 

Mr, PERCY. I:thank my distinguished 
colleague, because he did make a very 
valuable contribution to the bill now un- 
der consideration. 

But I would like to point out that, as 

. provided: by the distinguished Senator’s 
amendment which: he offered to this bill, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to carry out an agreement with any farm- 
er—that -is true—who has less than 
$5,000 of annual sales or less'than $2,000 
of off-farm income: However, that farmer 
must make an agreement with the Sec- 
retary which can include the surrender 
of acreage allotments in exchange for 
cash and, second, adjustment assistance 
not to exceed $2,500: a year for a period 
not to exceed 1 year. The purpose is to 
get people out of farming. I want to help 
~poor farmers who want to decide to 
stay in farming. The distinguished Sen- 
ator’s amendment appears to be a 
method of weaning the farmers off the 
farm and making an agreement with the 
Secretary to get off the farm. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr: MILLER. That is precisely the in- 
tention behind the amendment to which 
the Senator just referred. It is cruel to 
keep them in a submarginal condition, 
and I think that with the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s assistance they can be moved 
into a different type of activity where 
they can be productive citizens. 

I think the trouble with the cotton 
amendment is that it tends to lock 
people in. I do not want to just have 
them stay there forever more. I would 
like to see them move out. I think the 
cotton amendment plus my amendment 
will help them move out. 
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I, must ~repeat that the Senator’s 


vamendment is not parallel to the small 


cotton farmer»amendment. If he: wants 
to parallel it; heis going to have to have 
something about a feed grains farmer 
or.a wheat farmer with a certain 
amount of an allotment and other defi- 
nitions similar to-the ones: used for the 
small:cotton farmer,- and he- has: not 
done that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY: I yield: myself 2 minutes. 

I think there is an acreage limitation 
of 10 acres for a cotton farmer.:But I 
submit that Iccan put in'the word “poor” 
instead of a limit of acres. Any farmer 
who:has less than $5,000 of cash sales— 
that sis: not: income, that: is: sales—or 
$2,000 of outside earned:income is a- poor 
farmer. It does: not matter whether he 
owns a thousand acres of land: Thatman 
does: not: have the income. 

If we are going to help poor ‘farmers 
who raise cotton, then I submit it is fair 
and equitable to help poor farmers who 
raise other crops and a poor farmer is a 
man who has less than $5,000 sales or 
$2,000 of extra outside income. 

I am happy to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE: Mr. President, I agree with 
the Senator from Illinois. There is no 
reason to discriminate against those who 
produce wheat or feed grain. There 
should be equity. 

I raised the question in committee 
whether we should have this section in 
the bill, because it amounts to a welfare 
program in a farm bill. I share the view 
of the Senator from Illinois; however, 
other commodities, other farmers, should 
be included and I intend to vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr: PERCY. I appreciate that. I sub- 
mit that it is a protection for the bill 
itself, because I, today, could not vote 
for this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has no further time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield the Senator 
1 minute. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield 
the Senator 3 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the Senator. 

I could not vote for it. This bill has 
been termed on the floor of the House by 
my distinguished colleague, Representa- 
tive PauL FINDLEY, as the Cotton Pro- 
tection Act of 1970. He is not saying this 
in disparaging terms. He is saying it be- 
cause the Senators from cotton States 
have well taken care of and provided for 
their interests, and their interests and 
constituents are cotton farmers. I am 
saying that if that is the right thing to 
do, what is good for the goose is good 
for the gander. If we are going to have 
the principle of taking care of the poor 
farmers, then let us take the onus away 
from this bill which it has gained in 
many parts of the country, and which I 
do not think the U.S. Senate would want 
to do. I am trying to make the bill more 
fair and equitable and put it in a posi- 
tion where I can vote for it. 
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A million dollars for the number of 
farmers we are talking about, spread at 
$250 per farm, is:not very much, but it 
is more equitable than the bill now is. 

I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr, COOK. May I say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois that I in- 
tend. to support his amendment. With 
the problem the farmers in my State are 
having this year in relation to their corn 
crops, if we are really talking about being 
fair with the American farmer,, this is 
the year to be equitable. This is espe- 
cially so in view of the loss of the corn 
crop that we are going to sustain, and 
many farmers in western Kentucky have 
already plowed -their crop up. This is 
one of the opportunities we have to see 
ourselves-on a parity with cotton, with 
relation to the small feed grain farmers 
of the Commonwealth. 

Mr. PERCY. Two days ago I was in 
Illinois with the head of the Republican 
Caucus; Representative JOHN ANDERSON. 
We visited cornfields. One can pick up 
ears of corn that do not weigh more than 
anounce. 

If a small farmer is stuck with corn 
blight, as are some farmers in southern 
Illinois, this bill would be a tremendous 
boon to help with a little additional in- 
come, to help out at a time of distress. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will, the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, I am 
in full. agreement with the objective of 
the Senator from Illinois. I have tried 
for years to figure out some way to help 
the small wheat and feed grain farmers. 

I note in the Senator’s amendment 
that in the case of cotton and feed 
grains, he would increase the payments. 
In the case of wheat, he would increase 
the price. support loan level by 30 per- 
cent, or from $1.25 a bushel to. $1.52 
a bushel. The small farmer would thus 
be encouraged to produce more wheat, 
and his only market would be the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

I think the Senator ought to deal with 
cotton, feed grain, and wheat in the 
same way. As written, this amendment 
would create many problems. 

Mr. PERCY. I feel that the amount 
would be so miniscule, as to the percent- 
age, that it would not be worth worrying 
about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. President, the language in respect 
to the small cotton farmer has been in 
the law for quite a few years. The fact 
that we limit it to 10 acres or 3,600 
pounds would indicate that a man who 
has but such a small production of cot- 
ton to plant is really and truly a poor 
farmer. 

What the distinguished Senator from 
Tilinois seeks to do is to give to every 
farmer, irrespective of the size of the 
farm—he could have 1,000 acres, 5,000 
acres—a premium of 30 percent more pay, 
so long as his income is $5,000 on the 
farm and $2,000 on the outside. I do not 
believe that this $5,000 or $2,000 figure 
is applicable to a man who owns a 10- 
acre farm. 
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As was'suggested earlier, if the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois would put 
a limit on the: amount of land owned and 
cultivated by a farmer, somewhat similar 
to what the 10-acre cotton farmer has, I 
would have no objection to that. But to 
give a 30-percent increase in income to 
all farmers irrespective of the size of the 
farm, and simply to limit it to those re- 
ceiving an income of $5,000 on the farm 
and $2,000 from other activities, I think 
is simply out of the question. 

I am very nopeful that the Senate will 
reject this proposal. I wish to say that’if 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
would limit the acreage somewhat in 
keeping with the small 10-acre cotton 
farmer, there would then be comity be- 
tween them. But to make it apply to all 
farms irrespective of size, I do not think 
the Senate should vote for a proposal 
of that kind: 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, ‘will. the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. Could the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry tell me what the aver- 
age acreage allotment is for a cotton 
farmer? 

Mr. ELUENDER. There are many 
farmers with as little as an acre and a 
half or 2 acres planted to cotton. That 
has been in the law for quite some time. 
If the Senator would put in his amend- 
ment, say a limit of 25 acres for wheat 
and 25 acres for corn, there would be 
some sense to it, but to make it apply to 
all farmers, I think, is going too far. 

Mr. PERCY. Will the Senator yield 
me sufficient time to make some com- 


ments on that? 
Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Packwoop). The Senator from Illinois 
is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. My information is that 
the average acreage allotment for a cot- 
ton farmer is 26 acres. Ten acres is, then, 
a sizable farm. I would ask my distin- 
guished colleagues from the Western and 
Midwestern States what could a farmer 
produce on a 26-acre farm, whether it 
be wheat, corn, or soybeans? One could 
not live on that. So there is quite a dif- 
ference here from the yield from a cot- 
ton farm and from a feed grain or a 
wheat grain farm. I think that when the 
Secretary of Agriculture says that this 
amendment would yield $250 on an aver- 
age per farmer, then, at most, it would 
only cost $1,005,000. We are talking 
about a bill that will cost billions and 
billions of dollars. We are looking for 
equity. This cannot possibly be some sort 
of a giveaway program, when people have 
less income than $5,000 in sales and 
$2,000 outside of earned income. 

If the Senator would remove the earned 
income, this is to take into account any- 
thing earned by the cotton farmer, it is 
right that we should do the same thing 
for other farmers, and I would be happy 
to amend my amendment accordingly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the one the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) sug- 
gested. That is why I recommended 
awhile ago that the Senator have a talk 
with him about it, because it is his 
amendment. 
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Now, Mr. President, in answer to the 
question propounded to me awhile ago by 
the Senator from Illinois, I wish to point 
out that we have over 250,000 cotton 
farmers with acreages of less than 10 
acres, some as low as an acre and a 
quarter or an acre and a half. Those are 
considered’ poor. That is why the com- 
mittee years ago limited this extra pay 
to those farmers who had such small 
acreages. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield at that 
point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not further true 
that the cotton farmers have voted 
themselves under a quota system with 
penalties:and have reduced their acre- 
age during the past 30 years from 42.5 
million acres to 14.5 million acres in the 
present bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, the Senator’ is 
correct on that. 

Mr. TALMADGE. No other farmers 
have done that, except—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Except the—— 

Mr. TALMADGE. Except the tobacco 
and peanut farmers, is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The rice’ farmers have done the 
same thing. 

Mr. TALMADGE: Correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the reason why 
the acreage in cotton has shrunk, as the 
Senator from Georgia has just pointed 
out, is that we had a. mandatory pro- 
gram that, of course, gradually reduced 
the acreage from year to year in plant- 
ing for cotton. These farmers retained 
the small acreage. They still have it. As 
I said pa few years ago, I think it was 
in 1964, an amendment was put into the 
bill ;whereby those who retained the 
Small acreages would get the 30 percent. 
We have changed the law to this effect 
from what it was in the original bill— 
that,in order to be able to obtain this 
pay, cotton must be actualiy planted. If 
the farmer does not plant it, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture would then have the 
right. to purchase the small allotments 
to get him out of the cotton business. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield me 1 min- 
ute? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. PERCY. I would be hopeful that 
this, amendment could be accepted by 
my distinguished colleague from Louisi- 
ana. I have great affection for him. I 
have a long-time friendship with him. 
He is the greatest photographer in the 
Senate and the greatest cook in the 
Senate—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. I use a Bell & Howell 
camera manufactured by my good friend 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Well, I do. not want to 
be commercial about it [laughter]. But 
he does use the finest camera equipment 
in the world. 

Mr. ELLENDER,. And it is foolproof, 
too. 
Mr. PERCY. Yes, it is foolproof [more 
laughter]. But if I could just point out 
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that it is not only the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. Miter) that I 
consider in the term “earned income” 
but it pertains particularly to the 
amendment to the cotton title. That 
amendment, on page 106, line 9, has the 
reference there to “earned income.” 

The point the Senator made about the 
acreage limitation is reasonable. I hope 
that I am a reasonable man. I would be 
happy to amend the amendment accord- 
ingly. Would the Senator accept such an 
amendment if modified? I believe we 
could save some time here and I would be 
happy to put on a limitation of 160 
acres. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator means, 
for what? Wheat? 

Mr. PERCY. Feed grains and wheat. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With that addition 
we would take it to conference, if that is 
agreeable to my friend from Illinois. 

The _PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


'Packwoon). The Chair would advise the 


Senate that the yeas and nays have been 
ordered on this amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to withdraw the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague’ very much. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, has 
the amendment been sent to the desk as 
modified? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois modify his amend- 
ment accordingly? 

Mr. ELLENDER:. It should apply to 
wheat or feed grain farmers with 160 
acres or less. 

Mr. YOUNG ‘of North Dakota. We 
should treat cotton, wheat, and feed 
grains alike, .but with respect to this 
amendment, it. provides assistance 
through increased payments for feed 
grains and cotton and increases the loan 
level to. assist small wheat producers. 
This would create a great many problems, 
and I do not think an amendment like 
this should even be taken to conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am trying to save 
time. Maybe we can work it out in con- 
ference. I emphasize what the Senator 
from) Vermont (Mr: AIKEN) stated to- 
day, and what I stated, that when we 
try to mark up a bill of this character 
on the floor of the Senate, we do not 
really know what we are doing. For that 
reason, as:I said, in order to save time, 
we might take it to conference in an ef- 
fort to provide some language that would 
be applicable. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope that we can do 
that. I would be very much in favor of 
giving additional support to bona fide 
poor farmers, but I would not want to 
give additional support to millionaires 
who happen to produce a small amount 
of farm commodities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Packwoop). The Chair would state that 
the desk does not have the modification 
yet. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. LONG. If we do not have the 
amendment in written fashion, and we 
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are asked to vote on it, how can’ we vote 
on it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois will please send his 
amendment, as modified, to the desk. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr.’ President; I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MILLER. The time not tobe taken 
out of either ‘side on the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
withhold that request, could we not:get 
this settled while we are working on an- 
other amendment? 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, may I 
withdraw my amendment momentarily, 
and have the amendment to be offered 
by the Senator from New York: pre- 
sented, and then I will have sufficient 
time to correct ‘the wording of my 
amendment? 

Mr, President; I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment tem- 
porarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator does not need to: ask unanimous 
consent: for that. The amendment is 
withdrawn. temporarily. 

Mr. PERCY. I so request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is. open to further amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated, This is an amendment)offered 
on behalf of myself and my colleague 
from New York (Mr. GOODELL) who is 
unable to be here. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment as follows: 

On page 123, after line 24, insert the 
following: 

“Src. 806. (a) Section 306 of the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration Act 
of .1961,.as amended (7 U.S.C. 1926), is 
amended by adding at the end. thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 

“*(d) Any amounts appropriated under 
this’ section shall remain available until 
expended, and any amounts authorized for 
any fiscal year under this section but not 
appropriated may be appropriated for any 
succeeding fiscal year, 

“(b) Subtitle A of the »Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, 
as amended (7 U.S.C. 1921-1929), is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof a new sec- 
tion as follows: 

“Sec. 310. Funds appropriated for the 
purpose of making direct real estate loans 
to farmers and ranchers under this subtitle 
shall remain available until expended.’” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, let me ex- 
plain the amendment, I yield myself—— 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield briefiy, I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that there be a time lim- 
itation of 10 minutes on this amend- 
ment, with the time to be equally divided 
between the Senator from New York 
and the manager of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have a 
problem there. The Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. BELLMon) wants a minute. 
Could the Senator from Montana make 
that 15 minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a time 
limitation of 15 minutes on this amend- 
ment, with the time to be equally divided 
between the Senator from New York and 
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the manager of the bill; and 10 minutes 
on all other amendments, with the time 
to be equally divided between the pro- 
ponents of the amendment and the man- 
ager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I 
would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee 
a question if I might. It has come to my 
attention that there is some apprehen- 
sion over the language on page 71, in sec- 
tion 379(b), as it relates to grazing, the 
so-called set-aside. 

It is my understanding as-a member 
of. the committee that the provision 
which allows producers to have a .set- 


_ aside in. grazing: is that certain crops 


must be in short supply, and it would 
only allow grazing during months other 
than the 5 most principal grazing 
months. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BELLMON. So, there is nothing 
that allows the grower to graze the year- 
round. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield the 
Senator from Oklahoma 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
farm bill which the Senate is considering 
is one of the most enlightened pieces of 
farm legislation that has ever been be- 
fore the Congress. 

This bill contains many provisions 
which will give farmers greater freedom 
of decisionmaking and remove the re- 
straints which have hampered farmers in 
their efforts to attain maximum efficiency 
and lowest costs of production. 

The bill also contains features that 
will enhance the American farmer’s po- 
sition in international commerce. 

Another important aspect of this legis- 
lation is that it will encourage multiple 
use of privately owned agricultural land. 
It will provide great benefits to urban 
dwellers whose need for outdoor recrea- 
tional opportunities has not been met 
and can never be met realistically 
through the use of publicly owned lands. 
' While this legislation is referred to as 
the farm bill, it is, in effect, consumer 
legislation, because the benefits which 
farmers receive under this act are im- 
mediately passed on to consumers 
ee ugh high-quality, low-cost food and 

er. 

At the present time, the average Amer- 
ican family spends about 16.5 percent of 
its take-home pay on food. This is the 
lowest percentage of any country in the 
world. By comparison, British families 
spend more than 25 percent, the French 
almost 30, the Japanese more than 40 
percent, and in Ghana the figure is al- 
most 60 percent. Americans spend more 
for housing and home furnishings than 
for food. 


Because American agriculture has be- 
come the greatest food production enter- 
prise in the world, now it takes only 1 
hour of factory work to buy 3.3 pounds 
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of beef, a half a pound more than in 
1960;,and it gets him 25 percent more 
pork, 20 percent more milk, and 13 per- 
cent more potatoes. 

The proportion of disposable income 
spent for food by American consumers 
dropped between one-fourth and one- 
third in-the past 20 years. During the 
same period, the proportion of dispos- 
able consumer income received by farm- 
ers for the food they produced and sold 
was.cut in half. Today, farmers receive 
only 542 percent of disposable. consumer 
income for their food products, compared 
with 11 percent in 1947, 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that if farm prices had kept step 
with, increases in the general level of 
food. prices over the past.20 years, con- 
sumer expenditures for food would be 
well over $32 billion more than they were 
in 1969. 

Over that 20-year period, consumers 
would have paid about $100 billion more 
for food. 

Truly American agriculture has. pro- 
duced an abundance of benefits for 
American consumers and this legislation 
will make it possible for benefits to be 
even greater in the future. 

In addition the presently largely un- 
tapped but invaluable recreational op- 
portunities which only’ American agri- 
culture can offer to the urban American 
citizen will for the first time be realisti- 
cally available to both urban and rural 
dwellers. 

Agriculture remains our Nation’s big- 
gest industry. Three out of every 10 jobs 
in private employment are related to 
agricuiture. Six million people work to 
provide the supplies farmers use for 
production and family. living. Agricul- 
ture employs more people than public 
utilities, the steel industry, the auto- 
mobile industry, and transportation 
combined. All told) about 8 to 10 million 
people arë employed storing, transport- 
ing, processing, and merchandising the 
products of agriculture. 

Agriculture also is. the largest cus- 
tomer of American industry.: Farmers 
are spending more than $38. billion a 
year on goods and services to produce 
crops and livestock and another $12 
billion for the same things that city 
people buy—food, clothing, drugs, fur- 
niture, appliances, and other products 
and. services.. Agriculture, therefore, 
must attain a fair level of prosperity 
and receive its fair share of income if it 
is to continue to utilize the products 
of our laboratories and factories. 

A huge percentage of the American 
work force is employed in meeting the 
needs of American agriculture and in 
processing the products of our farms and 
ranches. This bill will benefit this major 
segment of the American economy by 
assuring the ability of agriculture to 
continue as a substantial customer of 
business and industry. 

The American farmer has become the 
world’s worst efficient food producer. He 
now feeds himself and 43 others. In or- 
der to do this, American agriculture must 
have access to modern equipment, the 
latest products and ideas of American 
technology, and orderly, efficient mar- 
keting services. This legislation will help 
stabilize farm income so that American 
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agriculture will be able to obtain the 
tools it- must have to keep Americans 
well fed and well clothed and to enable 
the vast majority of our citizens. to seek 
their livelihoods in their preferred fields 
of endeavor. 

The American farmer is making a 
great contribution to the health and wel- 
fare of all Americans. This farm bill will 
enable American agriculture to continue 
to function as a vital part of the Nation’s 
economy. This bill represents a sound in- 
vestment in the future of our Nation and 
it deserves the support of the Senate. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) is 
absent tonight on official business. He is 
particularly interested in the agriculture 
bill but a previous commitment of some 
months standing made it impossible for 
him to be at this evening’s session. 

He has asked that I insert a statement 
in the Recorp in his. behalf relating to a 
program for cotton promotion and. mar- 
keting research. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be inserted in the RECORD- at 
this point. 

There, being. no. objection, . Senator 
Tower’s statement. was. ordered. to. be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Tower. Mr. President, I want to com- 
mend the distinguished Chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. for having 
the foresight to include in this legislation a 
section establishing a marketing program of 
research and development for cotton. He and 
the other distinguished members of the Com- 
mittee are to be congratulated for their vi- 
sion, for they, apparently understand the 
bind. cotton cotton producers are in due to 
the competition in the fiber market. This 
competition has had a severe impact on the 
cotton industry, and it is imperative that 
the industry be able to help itself in meeting 
the challenge of synthetics. I know the in- 
dustry can and will survive and grow greatly 
in the years ahead. 

As the distinguished Chairman and mem- 
bers of his Committee know, I wrote to each 
of them last. month prior to the mark-up of 
the Senate bill and asked that they consider 
adding such a section to the Senate version. 
There was no such section in the bill as 
passed by the House. The language I sug- 
gested would have funded the program 
through a deduction from funds made avail- 
able for producer payments and, although 
I do appreciate the fact that a market de- 
velopment section was made a part of the 
bill, I do think it would have been preferable 
to have the program funded in this manner 
rather than from savings realized from lim- 
itations as was finally agreed upon by the 
Senate Committee. 

A program as important to cotton farm- 
ers as the research and market development 
program is deserves adequate funding. It was 
important enough to put into the bill, and 
I believe it is important enough to be ade- 
quately funded. I believe that I speak for 
cotton producers in my state, and I would 
imagine that Senators from other cotton 
producing states would agree with me in 
saying that the industry deserves some sort 
of assurance that the program—if written 
into law—is not an empty promise, but an 
adequately funded, conscientious attempt to 
help the cotton producer and the whole cot- 
ton industry itself. 

I myself am convinced, as I stated in my 
letter to my colleagues on the Agriculture 
Committee, that the cotton industry is “ex- 
periencing substantial marketing problems” 
and is sorely in need of help to be able to 
meet those problems in its own way. Finding 
Ways of expanding markets for American 
agricultural products is vastly superior to a 
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policy of waiting until the particular crop 
industry involved is in serious decline and 
then arbitrarily, and artificially propping it 
up with price supports and subsidies of vari- 
ous kinds. 


I hope that when the varying bills are 
submitted to conference the conferees will 
be disposed to look at the section I have 
discussed and will seriously consider my 
remarks today. We must have adequately 
funded, viable programs of market research 
and sales promotion. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield briefiy? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I would like 
to point out that the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Curtis), who is necessarily 
absent, is vitally interested in this mat- 
ter. He agrees with the views expressed 
by the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. EL- 
LENDER). 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the amend- 
ments I proposed for Senator GOODELL 
and myself would accomplish two things: 
First, assure that funds appropriated by 
Congress. for. the Farmers-Home Ad- 
ministration’s water. and sewer program 
would remain available until expended; 
and second, provide that fiscal. year au- 
thorizations not appropriated would re- 
main available until, appropriated. 

This authority. is identical to that pro- 
vided for the sewer and water program 
administered by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. It 
would provide Congress -with. flexibility 
in. appropriating funds for the Farmers 
Home Administration. consistent . with 
our economy and with the urgent need. 

These amendments would resolve prob- 
lems similar. to those faced last spring 
regarding the.release of. appropriated 
funds. from,.budgetary reserve: for the 
Farmers Home Administration’s. sewer 
and water program. 

Congress appropriated $46 million for 
direct grants in fiscal year 1970, but $18 
million. was placed in budgetary reserve. 
In mid-March. Senator GOODELL made 
the appeal for the release of these funds, 
and I was pleased to join many Senators 
and Congressmen in this effort..A month 
later the funds were. released, with 
scarcely enough time for- the Farmers 
Home. Administration to sign contracts 
to commit the funds before the end. of 
the fiscal year. 

It was not until May, however, that we 
learned that the Budget Bureau had not 
released $10 million out of the $74 mil- 
lion appropriated for direct loans to en- 
able the agency to make loans to com- 
munities to complement the grants, so 
that the communities could proceed with 
their projects. Senator GOoopELL’s re- 
quest, to.the President for release of these 
loan funds was denied and it was simply 
too late for further appeal. The $10 mil- 
lion appropriated by Congress thus re- 
verted to the Treasury on June 30, 1970. 

As a result of the release of the $18 
million in grant funds, the Farmers 
Home Administration was able to ap- 
prove 145 additional grant applications 
by July 1, 1970, for hard-pressed commu- 
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nities that had been waiting on the pipe- 
line for a number of years. However, 
many.of these grants cannot be released 
until the communities are able to borrow 
funds for the remaining costs of their 
projects. Forty-three States have grant 
commitments that could not be carried 
out until additional loan funds are made 
available. 

These projects require about $25 mil- 
lion in direct loans, and the Farmers 
Home Administration has suggested that 
they: be given priority, when fiscal year 
1971 funds became available. 

The Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1971, 
which is now. awaiting House-Senate 
conference, includes $100 million for 
grants, and the amendment sponsored by 
Senator Goope.. to provide $123 million 
for direct loans for the sewer and water 
program, This money will go a long way 
toward completing pending projects and 


-allowing new projects to be undertaken. 


However, for the program to be really 
effective, it is necessary for the appro- 
priation' to remain available after the 
present fiscal year if, for any reason, the 
money is not committed during the fis- 
cal year. 

A survey conducted last December by 
the Farmers Home Administration: dis- 
closed that more than $11 billion will be 
required tò construct or improve water 
and sewer systems in over 30,000 villages 


iwith a population of 5,500 or less. 


Without adequate systems not only is 
the growth of these villages seriously im- 
peded, but a national program to clean 
up our environment. will be delayed be- 
yond, an acceptable time. In light of the 
great need, it is the responsibility of 
Congress to assure that adequate funds 
are available to meet the need. 

Mr. President, apparently the difficulty 
has been that for reasons which are in- 
tegral to the particular program, hard- 
pressed communities are shut out either 
because. there is an expiration of time 
within which the appropriated moneys 
can be expended or because of fiscal year 
authorizations for which there is no ap- 
propriation in time. 

Senator GoopEtt detailed a number of 
individual cases in which major pro- 
grams for villages and towns have been 
shut out solely for that, technical reason. 

I have, shown the amendment to the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER) 
and to the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE) who is very deeply interested 
in this particular matter. The Senator 
from Georgia was kind enough to say 
that it is a good amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
have examined the amendment. I have 
discussed it with the distinguished chair- 
man of our committee. It would author- 
ize funds to be made available under the 
Aiken bill for water and sewerage in 
rural areas to remain available until 
fully expended. 

Inadequate water and sewer facilities 
is one of the most pressing problems in 
the rural areas. The Aiken bill was co- 
sponsored by, I think, by almost 100 per- 
cent of the membership of the US. 
Senate. 

Unfortunately, funds made available 
through the Farmers Home Administra- 
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tion have been withheld from time to 
time, and in many cases they have been 
denied altogether. 

I think it is a very worthy amendment. 
I hope that the Senate will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr; COOPER. Mr. President, I wish to 
repeat what the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia has said. I remember very 
well that the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN) introduced this program, and he 
was joined by 93 Members of the Senate. 
This amendment by Senator GOODELL is 
one of. the most constructive offered to 
the bill. It will guarantee, if accepted by 
the’ House, the steady progress. of the 
water and sewerage facilities for commu- 
nities in New Work and throughout our 
country. 

Senator GOODELL is to be commended 
for his foresight and interest in this pro- 
gram, This amendment will be of great 
benefit to the people of his State and 
the Nation. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senators are’ very 
kind. There is nothing I would rather do 
in my life in the Senate than do some- 
thing that would implement and forward 
a program of the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr.. President; I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 


ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from New York. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT NO. 896 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
I call up amendment No. 896. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: “On page 114, strike all of sec- 
tion 610.” 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 5 minutes, I am sure that 
will be sufficient time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
this is an amendment which seeks again 
to obtain equality for the feed grain and 
wheat farmers by deleting something in 
the bill at the present time ‘which ap- 
pears to be a plus for the cottongrowers 
which is not there for those who get sub- 
sidy payments. 

The section provides for $10 million 
to be set aside out of the subsidy pay- 
ments that would be made except for 
the limitations in the bill, as the lan- 
guage of the bill says, for the conduct, 
in domestic and foreign markets, of mar- 
ket development, research or sales pro- 
motion programs, and programs to aid 
in the development of new and addition- 
al markets, marketing facilities, and uses 
for cotton and cotton products, including 
programs to facilitate the utilization and 
commercial application of research find- 
ings. 
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There are no such programs, of course, 
for feed grains and wheat farmers. 
This, I think, would be $10 million 


that could be saved, which is not going to 


be saved by the limitation if this lan- 
guage in the section remains in the bill. 

It is my understanding, or at least I 
am advised, that there is. presently a 
promotional program which is pursued 
by cotton producers by means of the 
payment of $1 a bale on cotton produced. 
That does provide approximately this 
amount of money that is used for this 
purpose. It is provided by the cotton pro- 
ducers themselves. 

I feel that it is not proper that there 
be an additional $10 million provided by 
the taxpayers out of the money appro- 
priated in the bill for the same purpose. 

This amendment would simply delete 
that $10 million of promotional money 
from the language in the’ bill. It would 
do nothing beyond that: 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I hope 
that my good friend, the Senator from 
Illinois, will not press the amendment, 
These funds have been used by the farm- 
ers to fight the boll weevil and all kinds 
of insects for many years. This amount 
has been appropriated from year to year 
to do this very thing. In addition to 
the amount provided in the bill, the cot- 
ton farmers themselves put up $10 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. President, I yield to my good 
friend, the Senator from Georgia, who 
will go further into the matter. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
deeply regret that the Senator from Mi- 
nois sees fit to offer a series of amend- 
ments regarding the cotton industry. 

Money for research and promotion has 
been raised by the cotton farmers of this 
country who have assessed themselves $1 
per bale to provide the fund of approxi- 
mately $10 million so that cotton ‘can 
stand on its own feet and they will not 
have to ask Congress year after year for 
supports and subsidies. 

Cotton is a vital crop in this country. 
In the early days when our country was 
not industrialized, the dollars earned 
from cotton provided the money to in- 
dustrialize the United States of America. 

We still export a great deal of cotton. 
Agricultural exports are now the largest 
dollar earner that our country has. 

Cotton is in serious trouble. Synthetic 
fibers make most of the cloth that we 
weave into fabrics for use in this country 
and in foreign countries. 

What this amendment would do would 
be to authorize an additional $10 million 
out of the savings from the limitation on 
payments together with the $10 million 
annually that the farmers are levying 
upon themselves to provide research to 
develop new uses for cotton fibers and 
also to promote their product and to try 
to prevent some of the pestilences and 
diseases, such as the boll weevil, that 
make the production of cotton cost so 
much. It would be on a 50-50 matching 
basis. 

I would point out that Du Pont alone 
spends $50 million for research and pro- 
motion. We are asking for only $10 mil- 
lion for cotton. 

I have visited one plant in Alabama, 
Chemstrand, that produces manmade 
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fiber. This plant produces more fiber 
than the entire cotton crop in the State 
of Alabama. That is one. plant. 

I think this small amount of money 
that will be made available from the 
savings on the limitation of payments 
will provide research to produce cotton 
cheaper and research to expand markets. 

This $10 million is, of course, a small 
price to pay for attempting to put the 
cotton program on a more self-sustain- 
ing basis. The only salvation of the cot- 
ton industry in this country is research 
which will enable farmers to cut costs, 
research which will increase the utiliza- 
tion of cotton, and an aggressive promo- 
tion program to increase cotton’s share 
of the consumer dollar. 

The money for this research and pro- 
motion would not have an unfavorable 
budget impact; it would come from the 
savings out of payment, limitations. Of 
course, no one knows exactly how many 
savings will accrue from the $55,000 pay- 
ment limitation, but the Department of 
Agriculture has estimated that we would 
save over $50 million in cotton payments. 

For some time, the cotton industry and 
the members of the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress, have been aware of the 
need for more research for cotton. They 
realize that something must be done to 
correct a situation in which the market 
price of cotton is about 22 cents per 
pound, while it costs farmers on the 
average about 35 cents per pound, to 
grow cotton. Either we mount more ag- 
gressive efforts to make cotton stand on 
its own feet or we continue to make up 
the difference between the market price 
and the farmers’ cost of production by a 
subsidy, payment. 

The cotton interests -are aware that 
they cannot forever receive the kind of 
subsidy that they now get. Therefore, the 
cotton farmers. in 1966 agreed to a pro- 
gram whereby $1 would be deducted 
from the’sale price of every bale of cot- 
ton, and this money is used for research 
and promotion; This money is utilized 
through the Cotton Producers, Institute, 
a group which is controlled by repre- 
sentatives of cotton farmers throughout 
the cotton-producing areas. 

Currently, almost $10 million is col- 
lected and spent by the CPI in this pro- 
gram. Section’ 610, which I introduced as 
an'amendment in the Agriculture Com- 
mittee deliberations, would merely 
match the $10 million put up by the pro- 
ducers with another $10 million from 
payment limitations savings. 

I suppose the opponents of this section 
are concerned that only cotton would 
have this special research and promotion 
money under the pending bill. However, 
they should recognize that it is only the 
cotton farmers who are already con- 
tributing $10 million for the survival of 
their industry. 

It is only the cotton farmers who will 
give up millions of dollars because of the 
payment limitations. The Department of 
Agriculture has estimated that under a 
$55,000 limitation, cotton payments 
would be reduced by $51.6 million an- 
nually, while feed grain payments would 
be reduced by $4.6 million annually and 
wheat payments would be reduced by 
$2.1 million annually. 
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It is only the cotton industry which is 
faced by not only foreign competition 
but by aggressive competition from syn- 
thetics. 

When the cotton industry came to me 
and asked for money for research and 
promotion, they asked for $30 million. 
However, the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee agreed to only $10 million. This 
sum should be considered the barest of 
minimums if the cotton farmers are to 
hold their own against the multi-million- 
dollar competition from synthetic manu- 
facturers. 

Section 610 of the pending bill is es- 
sential if we are to preserve a cotton in- 
dustry in this country. 

I regret that the Senator has seen fit 
to offer this amendment. I hope that the 
Senate rejects it by an overwhelming 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
I would like to conclude briefly. 

It is apparently inherent in the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator who 
just commented on this amendment and 
there is some suggestion that there is an 
intention on my part to discriminate 
against or do something harmful or 
hurtful to the cotton growers. I would 
like to assure him and the Senate that 
that is not in anyway my intention nor 
my motive. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I did not mean to 
leave that inference, but it seems a little 
strange for a Senator from a State that 
produces almost no cotton to offer a series 
of amendments relating to cotton. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I do not think 
it so strange in that this bill in this sec- 
tion is obviously designed to be a help to 
the cotton grower but it would do noth- 
ing for the feed grain growers of my 
State. 

The comment was made by the Sen- 
ator that there is the problem of boll 
weevils in connection with cotton. 

Mr, TALMADGE. The cotton farmers 
tax themselves $10 million. It would be a 
matching fund. I think if the feed grain 
producers placed that tax on themselves 
Congress would be sympathetic to pro- 
viding more research money for feed 


grains. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I would like to 
continue. In Illinois now, as mentioned 
by my distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Illinois, there is the very 
serious problem of blight in corn. There 
are other mishaps relating to feed grains 
and wheat. Unfortunately, this bill does 
not provide anything to help farmers 
who grow these crops, yet it obviously 
does provide help for cotton. 

By this amendment we are suggesting 
nothing to harm or discriminate against 
cotton farmers. We are suggesting there 
should be equality of treatment to all of 
those involved in the program and no 
more than that. This is not in any sense 
designed to be a vendetta against the 
cotton producers as suggested. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
on the amendment has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment—the question. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 891 in revised form, 
which has been submitted to the chair- 
man and now meets with his approval. 
If it is the wish of the Senate it can be 
read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 891 

On page 70, at line 20, insert the following 
before the period: “Provided, That the 
face value with respect to any producer on 
a farm with a farm domestic allotment not 
in excess of 160 acres who, during the 
three-year period immediately preceding the 
year in which the payment is due— 

“(1) had average gross annual sales of 
farm products of not more than $5,000; and 

“(2) had average annual off-farm earned 
income of not more than $2,000 (including 
income of both husband and wife in the 
case Of a married farmer) shall be increased 
by 30 per centum” 

On page 87, at each of lines 7 and 10, in- 
sert the following before the period: “Pro- 
vided, That the payment rate with respect 
to any producer on a farm with a base acre- 
age not in excess of 160 acres who, during 
the three-year period immediately preced- 
ing the year in which the payment is due— 

“(1) had average gross annual sales of 
farm products of not more than $5,000; and 

“(2) had average annual off-farm earned 
income of not more than $2,000 (including 
income of both husband and wife in the 
case of a married farmer) shall be increased 
by 30 per centum.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on this amendment has expired. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. All those in favor will signify by 
saying “aye.” All those opposed will sig- 
nify by saying “no.” 

The Chair is in doubt, and requests a 
division. 

Those in favor will rise and stand un- 
til counted. [After a pause:] Those op- 
posed will rise and stand until counted. 

On a division the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is too 
late. The Chair has already announced 
the result. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk which, in revised 
form, was originally submitted as 
amendment No. 890. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was read as follows: 

On page 99, at line 9, strike “fourteen 
million five hundred thousand” and insert 
“eleven million five hundred thousand”. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 4 minutes, 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the revision is simply to improve 
the drafting of the amendment; it does 
not change the substance of amendment 
890. The Senate committee bill allows 
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14.5 million acres for cotton allotment. 
The House passed a provision for 11.5 
million acres—last year the crop was 
grown on 11.1 million acres. The Senate 
increase to 14.5 million acres costs an 
additional $151 million a year. The Sen- 
ate bill encourages the inefficient high- 
cost producer to increase cotton produc- 
tion and requires the efficient producer 
to reduce nonsubsidized production 
from 6 million acres in 1970 to 1.8 mil- 
lion acres- in 1971. It reduces flexi- 
bility for cotton to move toward the 
market and keeps cotton tied to the 
Government. 

Mr. President, I would like to make 
clear that the administration would like 
to take the differences of opinion to con- 
ference, but I would also like to point out 
that Secretary Hardin opposed the 14.5 
million acres in a letter to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry on Au- 
gust 31. He stated: 

Government's costs would be increased to 
unacceptable levels (about $150 million per 
year above the House bill). . . . This means 
that the cotton industry cannot make the 
adjustments necessary to move toward a 
more viable economy but would in fact move 
backwards toward an almost completely Gov- 
ernment supported economy. ... The Goy- 
ernment cannot spend this much money to 
save an industry and at the same time pre- 
clude freedom of action by those who will 
try to save it without being subsidized. 


We are trying to restore the House 
language of 11.5 million acres and sup- 
port the Secretary of Agriculture in his 
proposal and in the letter he sent to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
through its chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I did 
not expect my friend from Illinois to 
bring that amendment up. As I pointed 
out before, the cotton program has been 
a mandatory program now for almost 20 
years. We started out with an acreage 
of 42 million. Because of the fact that 
the cotton program is mandatory, each 
year the amount of acres to be planted 
was fixed. Today, under the present law, 
the minimum has been reduced to 16 
million acres from a total of 42 million 
a few years ago. 

The pending amendment, if adopted, 
would reduce the acreage on which pay- 
ment can be obtained to 10 million acres. 
If that happens, I know there will not 
be a sufficient amount of cotton grown 
to supply our domestic needs and our 
export needs. 

The bill as voted out by the Senate 
committee has reduced the total acreage 
of 16,310,000 acres in order to adjust the 
distribution among farmers who may 
have a small acreage. We may have re- 
duced all of that to 14.5 million acres. 

So with the law now on the statute 
books, the acres to be planted to cotton 
will be reduced from 16,310,000 to 
only 14% million acres. With respect 
to that 14% million acres, under the bill 
there is a set-aside provision of 12% 


percent. So if 1244 percent is taken from 
the 1414 million acres fixed in the bill, 
the planted acres on which the farmers 
will be able to draw pay will be reduced 
to 12,700,000 acres. 

I think that is low enough. On that 
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acreage, I can envision that enough cot- 
ton will be planted to supply our do- 
mestic as well as our foreign needs. 

What gave birth to our present law 
is that we had a big surplus in 1964 of 
over 14 million bales. The law provided 
for cotton production on 16,300,000 acres, 
but the Secretary could reduce that base 
by 12% percent and give to the farmer 
a payment on that 1244 percent equal 
to 25 percent of parity. Then, on the rest 
of the acreage, that is, 87.5 percent of the 
base, the farmer was paid the equal of 
65 percent of parity on the bales that he 
would produce on all of that acreage if 
planted. But the law was so drafted that 
in the event the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture felt that too much cotton would be 
planted on the 87.5 percent of the allot- 
ment, he could pay farmers not to plant 
cotton. 

By doing that, it was thought and felt 
that it was cheaper to pay the farmer 
not to plant the cotton than for him to 
plant it and then have the Government 
store it and pay the storage on it. That 
was the device used in the bill to reduce 
the enormous surplus we had at the 
time. 

Under the present bill, we change 
that. We need the cotton now. We have 
reduced the acreage down to 14.5 million 
acres, less than 12.5 percent set aside 
without pay. 

So from 42 million acres of 25 or 30 
years ago, the cotton farmer is now re- 
duced to 12.7 million acres on which he 
can grow cotton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am very hopeful 
the Senate will reject the amendment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield himself 1 additional 
minute? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes; on the bill. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
under existing law we have reduced sur- 
pluses from 16 million bales to 5,700,000 
at the present time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
5,700,000 is the absolute minimum for a 
carryover to meet the needs of the do- 
mestic industry plus exports? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not further true 
that if the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois were to be agreed to by the 
Senate, we would have a shortage of cot- 
ton both for domestic use and for export? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. As I 
said, it was reduced to a little over 12 
million acres. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield himself a half- 
minute in order that I may ask him a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no more time on the amendment. The 
time would be chargeable against the bill. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. How much time do I 
have? 

The 
minute. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
simply like to say that all my life in 
business, I heard businessmen say they 
believed in the free enterprise system 
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“except for our industry; we need some- 
thing special from Government.” I think 
this is a classic example of the term 
“conservatism” being taken in vain here 
when really, if we are looking at the is- 
sue from the standpoint of principle, we 
ought to be working against it and 
away from it. We ought to be working 
away from Government control. We 
ought to be working toward what I am 
providing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. May I ask for an addi- 
tional 1 minute? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. If it is on the bill, all right, but not 
on the amendment. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I yield 
the Senator 1 additional minute on the 
bill. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. 

Last year our cotton crop was grown 
on 11,100,000 acres. The House bill pro- 
vides for 11 and a half million acres. The 
Senate committee has increased this to 
14 and a half million acres. This will cost 
an additional $151 million, which we do 
not have, which the Federal Government 
must borrow, and we must add it to the 
debt. What is conservative about that? 

In addition, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has said it would lead to almost a 
completely Government supported pro- 
gram. 

I do not see how any conservative could 
move in the direction of fiscal responsi- 
bility and yet in the direction of Govern- 
ment control simply because it involves 
@ particular crop we might be partic- 
ularly interested in. 

I hope the Senate will support the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Packwoop). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Tlinois (Mr. Percy). On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) , the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
Nuson), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy), the Senator from Wy- 
oming (Mr. McGee), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typ- 
INGS), the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WituiaMs), and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Youna) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from Washington 
(Mr, Macnuson) and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL) would each vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
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voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore) would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Washington would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Corton), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. GOODELL), the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) , the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the Senator from 
California (Mr. Murpuy), the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Marutas) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MonptT) is absent because of Illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT), the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty) 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER) would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. GOODELL) is paired with the 
Senator from California (Mr. MURPHY). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 13, 
nays 60, as follows: 

[No. 297 Leg.] 
YEAS—13 


Packwood 
Pell 
Percy 


Schweiker 
Smith, Ml. 
Williams, Del. 


McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pearson 
Saxbe 
Scott 
Smith, Maine 


Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—27 
Jackson Murphy 
Jordan, Idaho Pastore 
Kennedy Prouty 
Magnuson Randolph 
Mathias Russell 
McCarthy Tower 
McGee Tydings 
Moss Williams, N.J. 
Hatfield Mundt Young, Ohio 


So Mr. Percy’s amendment (No. 890) 
was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. i 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 
AMENDMENT NO. 895 


Mr. SMITE of Illinois. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendment No. 895. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Tllinois will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection; it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 87, at line 15, insert the following 
after “adjustments”; “for abnormal yields 
in the preceding year caused by drought, 
flood, corn blight, or other natural disaster”. 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
I will explain the amendment, and I will 
be very brief. 

In the State of Illinois at this time 
there is a very serious problem with re- 
gard to the current corn crop, because 
there is a blight, as it is called, which is 
affecting a very substantial portion. of 
the crop. 

Inasmuch as subsidy. payments are 
based on yield figures from previous 
years, this amendment is. designed to 
provide that in determining. the yield 
figure upon which the subsidy payment 
will be based, abnormal yields in the 
preceding year caused by drought, flood, 
corn blight, or other natural disaster may 
be taken into account. It is no more com- 
plicated than that. 

I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment and that it will become a 
part of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator is not serious in offering this 
amendment, because it really limits the 
authority that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture now has in dealing with the sit- 
uation about which he is talking. 

Under the law, the Secretary has the 
right and authority to take into consid- 
eration any calamity, and what the dis- 
tinguished Senator does now is to limit 
that authority, so that in case of exces- 
sive moisture, hail, difficulties in obtain- 
ing labor, and other matters not specified 
in the Senator’s amendment the author- 
ity would be stricken from the bill. As it 
is now, the Secretary has the right to deal 
with all the situations about which the 
Senator is complaining. 

This amendment, in my opinion, would 
simply limit the Secretary’s authority, 
and I urge that the amendment be re- 
jected. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I, of course, 
yield to the wisdom and judgment of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry; but 
if what he says is true, then I do not 
understand the English language. All we 
do by this amendment is to insert addi- 
tional language. We take out nothing. 
We eliminate nothing in the Secretary’s 
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authority, as it reads in the bill at the 
present time: We do spell out. specifi- 
cally that in situations where there is 
drought, flood, corn blight, or other nat- 
ural disaster, an adjustment may be 
made. We do not restrict the adjust- 
ment that can be made for any other 
cause, That is what this amendment 
would do. 

I regret that the Department of Agri- 
culture, apparently, from what the dis- 
tinguished Senator has said, does not 
read the English language the way I do. 
I think the way I describe it is fair and 
reasonable. I still think that this is a 
good amendment and that it would be 
helpful to those in my State who have 
suffered from and are this year suffering 
from a very serious corn: blight. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Ilinois. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator 
from Illinois says that this amendment 
takes out nothing. The Secretary has 
broad power now. The amendment reads 
“for abnormal yields in’ the preceding 
year caused by drought, flood, corn 
blight, or other natural disaster.” What 
about: a corn borer, boll weevil, or many 
of the other insects that come into the 
country? The Secretary could now take 
that into consideration, if some insect 
destroyed the crop. What would be the 
situation with respect to the Senator’s 
amendment? Would not the farmer be 
out in that case? It is not a natural dis- 
aster when some pest comes in. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. As I would de- 
fine the language, I would think that was 
a Natural disaster. But, again, I think 
it is a matter of semantics. It is a mat- 
ter of interpretation. My interpretation 
is as I have explained. Apparently, there 
is some disagreement. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITHiof Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER, While’ my State is not 
the largest corn producer in the Union, 
we produce approximately 75-million 
bushels of corn. It has been said that the 
blight has resulted in a'6-percent loss in 
corn. production. We have already esti- 
mated in the State of Kentucky, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, 
that it will be 16 percent. But in talking 
with representatives of the Farm Bureau 
today, they think it will be 30 percent. I 
understand that before the Secretary 
had prepared his estimates of the loss due 
to the blight, the committee had already 
acted. 

I would think that many steps could be 
taken which would help these corn pro- 
ducers, who are actually losing their crop 
this year and will probably lose it next 
year. There may not be enough seed to 
plant corn. We could have a national 
disaster. 

I think that any steps that can be 
taken to help these people, or at least to 
provide a remedy which can be consid- 
ered in conference, ought to be taken. I 
had intended to propose later not an 
amendment but some suggestions which 
I think the Secretary could follow in 
making recommendations. I will do that 
later, but I will support the amendment 
of the Senator from Illinois. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER: All time 
on the amendment has expired. 

Mr, SMITH of Illinois. I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Ilinois. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been’ or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) , the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the- Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 
the Senator from Washington (Mr, 
Macnvson), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartxry) , the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. McGee), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), the Sena- 
tor from: West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH}, 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr, Ty- 
DINGS), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS), and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Younc) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE), 
and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RussELL) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Cotton), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from» New 
York (Mr. Goopet.), the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator 
from: Idaho (Mr. JORDAN), the Senator 
from California (Mr. MurpHy), the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maruias) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MuwnptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis), the Sena- 
tor. from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT), 
the Senator from: California (Mr. 
MourpHy), the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Proutry), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result. was announced—yeas 10, 
nays, 63, as follows: 

[No. 298 Leg.] 


YEAS—10 
Gurney 
Percy 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
NAYS—63 


Brooke Eastland 
Burdick Ellender 


Scott 
Smith, mM. 
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McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pearson 


Ribicoff 


Williams, Del. 
Pell Yarborough 
Proxmire Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—27 


Jackson 

Jordan, Idaho 

Kennedy 

Magnuson 

Mathias 

McCarthy 

McGee 

Moss Williams, N.J. 
Mundt Young, Ohio 


So the amendment of Mr. SMITH of 
Illinois (No. 895) was rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 889 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 889 and ask unani- 
mous. consent that its reading be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 889 

On page 61, line 22, strike out “ninety days 
later” and insert in lieu thereof “within 
ninety days”. 

On page 64, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“(d) The provisions of this section shall 
not be effective after December 31, 1973.”. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
key portion of the amendment would 
limit the duration of the class I base 
plan as recommended by the committee 
of ʻa 3-year period rather than for the 
permanent period proposed in the bill. 
The reason why the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Netson), I, and others feel 
that this class I base plan should be so 
limited is that we believe far more needs 
to be known about the working of the 
plan before it becomes permanent. We 
created it in the 1965 act and I supported 
it. We made it a temporary bill so that 
we could learn how the program would 
work before we extended it. Unfortu- 
nately, only a few such class I base plan 
orders were created and we knew very 
little about its actual operation. There- 
fore, I believe that we should have a fur- 
ther period of experimentation before we 
make it permanent, especially in our area 
in Minnesota where we have a good deal 
of high quality and reasonably priced 
milk which could be easily affected by 
the class I base plan ordered created un- 
der this provision. 

In view of the time and the lateness of 
the hour. I do not intend to press this 
amendment tonight. Moreover, in view 
of the fact that the House bill as adopted 
proposed only a 3-year extension, it is 
Possible that this issue could be worked 
out in conference and take into account 
the concerns felt in Minnesota as I have 
expressed them here tonight. 


McClellan 
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Mr. President, we recognize the merits 
of the objectives of the class I base plan 
approach included in title IT of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1970 and believe this bill 
is a substantial improvement over the 
specific provisions of the 1965 act per- 
taining to the class I base plan. 

There are two changes that need to 
be made to further improve this legisla- 
tion. 

First, change “shall ninety days later” 
to “within 90 days” in order to be con- 
sistent in treatment of producers. I am 
pleased the committee has accepted this 
as a technical amendment to the bill. 

Second, reestablish the House provision 
for a 3-year extension of class I base 
plans to December 31, 1973. 

A 3-year extension of the class I base 
plan rather than making it permanent 
as the Senate bill does, is needed, Mr. 
President, as we believe that we need far 
more experience with this new innova- 
tion in milk marketing before we give it 
permanent status. 

Only one market in the Nation saw fit 
to establish a class I base plan under the 
provisions of the 1965 act, particularly 
the allocation of additional base as the 
market grew was completely unequitable 
between old and new producers. 

This bill should go a long way in cor- 
recting these problems, but we in the 
Upper Midwest have a lot of high qual- 
ity, reasonably priced milk that has not 
been a part of any marketing order, but 
things are changing. 

In the past 2 years, significant changes 
in the market structure of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin milk is beginning to 
occur. 

A grade A standby program has been 
established providing an opportunity 
for a good many producers to shift to 
grade A. 

More important has been the Orga- 
nization of Associated Milk Producers, 
Inc., and Mid-America; large regional 
co-ops whose major interest in the past 
has been fiuid-milk markets. Now they 
have manufacturing plants in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin and there will be addi- 
tional pressure and opportunity for their 
producers to shift to grade A. 

In addition, Land O'Lakes is giving 
much more emphasis to the fluid milk 
side of their operation. This also provides 
an opportunity for more producers to 
shift to grade A. 

So it is not just the changes in the 1965 
act that we must consider, but also the 
changes occurring in our markets. 

This bill gives the Secretary certain 
discretionary power in establishing bases 
for new producers without milk produc- 
tion: history—section Il—and in estab- 
lishing “terms and conditions including 
those which will prevent bases taking on 
an unreasonable value,” clause (f). 
Bases in the Pudget Sound order did take 
on a high value which, if not changed, 
would in the long run make entering into 
dairying by a young farmer & very ex- 
pensive venture. 

It would also increase the cost of milk 
to the consumers. 

It is for these reasons that we believe 
this portion of the bill should have a 
3-year time limit. If experience during 
these 3 years shows this to be a workable 
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program, we would be happy to have it 
made permanent at that time. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, when the 
present farm program was established 
in 1965, a new dairy program—the class 
I base plan—was created. 

The class I base plan is a two-price 
plan designed to reduce Government 
dairy surpluses and improve farm in- 
come. Under the plan, farmers who vote 
by referendum to accept the program 
within a certain market area will be 
paid two prices for their milk—a higher 
one for fluid or bottled milk and a lower 
price for that portion of their milk used 
in manufacturing cheese, butter, nonfat 
dry milk, and other dairy products. Ac- 
cording to the marketing order, dairy 
farmers are allotted a specific percent- 
age or base of the higher priced fluid 
milk on the basis of past production and 
are encouraged under the plan to reduce 
their milk production and keep it in bet- 
ter balance with the fluid milk needs of 
the market. 

When my colleague from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROxMIRE) proposed this program 
first in 1963 and again in 1965, I sup- 
ported its enactment because I believed 
that the program, properly adminis- 
tered, could help reduce dairy surpluses 
in areas of excess production. I also sup- 
ported the plan because, as proposed by 
Senator Proxmire, it included safe- 
guards for free access to a milk market- 
ing order by providing that farmers who 
delivered milk, but not under the order, 
at the time the bases were initially al- 
lotted, would receive bases on the same 
terms ias those farmers who initially re- 
ceived bases under the order. 

However, the specific safeguard that 
was contained in the original bill pro- 
posed by Senator Proxmire was not 
adopted by the House-Senate conference 
which considered the bill. In its place 
Was a provision that enabled new pro- 
ducers to obtain bases in the event that 
there was enlarged or increased con- 
sumption in the market. While this 
modified version offered some assurance 
for access to a class I base plan market, 
it certainly did not refiect the total ac- 
cess guarantee that was included in the 
initial Senate proposal. 

I believe that a plan of this nature 
should be available to farmers in areas 
of surplus production to get their milk 
production in better balance with the 
fluid milk needs of the local market. 
However, at the same time, when new 
milk can be used in that market area, 
the producers of that milk, whether they 
be new local farmers or farmers ship- 
ping milk from distant locations, should 
receive the same price for their milk as 
the farmers traditionally serving that 
market. 

The modifications to the original class 
I base plan that are contained in the bill 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives and the bill reported by the Senate 
Agriculture Committee represent a def- 
inite step toward the concept of the 
free flow of milk to all markets that was 
contained in the legislation first passed 
by the Senate to establish such a plan. 

The language proposed by the Senate 
committee benefits both consumers and 
farmers by giving the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture the discretionary authority to al- 
low both new and distant producers to 
receive the same price for their milk 
used in a market as the farmers already 
established within that market as soon 
as he deems it appropriate, and not later 
than 90 days after the initial delivery. 

Without this opportunity for fair 
prices, there will be no incentive for new 
milk to be shipped to the market. The 
supply of milk will be scarce and milk 
prices to consumers will skyrocket. to 
artificially high levels. 

Without this provision, a dairy farmer 
without a base supplying milk to a mar- 
ket would receive only the lower manu- 
facturing price, around $4.50 per hun- 
dred pounds, for his milk regardless of 
the higher class I price, usually $6 or 
$7, that producers with bases would re- 
ceive. The dealer who handles the new 
producer’s milk would have to pay the 
$2 or $3 difference between what he paid 
the new producer and the regular class I 
price to the market pool for distribution 
to producers who have bases. So in addi- 
tion to getting a premium price for their 
milk, the established producers would 
also cash in on the extra dividends in the 
market pool at the further expense of 
new farmers. 

In my judgment, this provision makes 
congressional intent absolutely clear that 
there must be the right of access in both 
physical and economic terms in all milk 
markets across the country. 

TERMINATION DATE 


The class I base plan section 201 has 
been singled out from the entire farm 
bill to become permanent legislation. 
There are a number of new provisions 
authorized by section 201 dealing with 
class I base plans. They are innovative 
and untried. It is not known whether 
they will in fact be workable or desirable 
for all concerned. Therefore, the 3-year 
termination date which applies to all 
other sections of the bill should also apply 
to the class I base plan provisions, as was 
done in the House version. 

There have been a number of expres- 
sions indicating that the proposed legis- 
lation provides more freedom for the 
movement of milk between markets than 
is currently authorized in the 1965 Agri- 
cultural Act when class I base plans are 
in effect. However, it is important to note 
that all restrictions have not been com- 
pletely removed. 

Section (f) (v) provides the method by 
which producers who have a history of 
deliveries to other markets during the 
base period will receive bases upon be- 
coming producers and entering a market 
which has a base plan in effect. While 
such producers would receive a base, 
based on their past history of production, 
at the end of 90 days after beginning de- 
liveries to the new market, they are re- 
quired to receive the lowest use class for 
their milk up to the first 90 days of de- 
livery. 

There are a large number of dairy 
farmers who shift between Federal milk 
marketing orders depending upon the 
supply and demand balance for given 
markets. When certain markets become 
deficit, it is normal that some of the 
producers delivering to other nearby 
markets will shift their deliveries to the 
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deficit markets. The provision, section 
(f) (vy), as now constituted would be a 
tremendous deterrent to such shifts and 
would cause artificial inflation of milk 
prices in the deficit area, There is no 
conceivable reason that a dairy farmer 
who has a history of production during 
the base-making period but who has been 
delivering to other markets should not be 
granted the right to deliver to any mar- 
ket for which he obtains the necessary 
health and sanitation permits. Contrary 
to all of the statements indicating free 
access to markets where class I base plans 
are in effect, the fact of the matter is 
substantial barriers and restrictions can 
still develop in class I base plan markets. 

Another restriction relating to the en- 
try of new producers is found in section 
(f) Gi). This section pertains to dairy 
farmers who were not producing milk 
during the base period. Such new dairy 
farmers upon becoming producers under 
the order are to be allocated bases within 
90 days after their first regular delivery. 
However, it is my understanding that 
there is no guarantee as to what portion 
of their deliveries will be included in 
their base. It might be 5 percent, 10 per- 
cent or any amount so specified in the 
order. The provision also provides that 
after such producers have been allocated 
a base, it will automatically be reduced 
by 20 percent for some period of time not 
to exceed 3 years. 

The surpluses of milk products that 
burdened the market a few years ago 
have lessened. In fact, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has taken action during the 
past several years to maintain support 
prices for milk at or near the maximum 
authorized by law in order to maintain 
milk production. The provision which is 
referred to could be a substantial deter- 
rent to the entry of new dairy farmers 
into milk production. The legislation 
which contains these kinds of provisions 
should not be made permanent. 

It is also a fact that high capitaliza- 
tion of bases is more likely to occur when 
order provisions are permanent than 
when they have a short period of 
termination. 

Even now in the Pudget Sound mar- 
ket, bases have been priced for transfer 
at as much as $18 a pound—vwith a daily 
production level of 1,000 pounds of milk, 
that amounts to $18,000 for the mere 
right to produce milk for the Puget 
Sound market—not for farm buildings, 
equipment or cows. That is the value of 
a base when the authorizing legislation 
was on a 4-year term. How high the 
valuation might go under permanent leg- 
islation is impossible to imagine. 

With the provisions contained in the 
bill limiting the access of new dairy farm- 
ers and producers who have a history of 
production but deliver to other markets, 
the ingredients for bases accruing a sub- 
stantial market value are present. That 
is to say if dairy farmers who do not 
have bases receive a lower price than 
those who do, there is an automatic in- 
centive to buy bases from the dairy farm- 
ers who already have them. If that right 
to deliver milk under the purchased base 
extends only for a limited period of time, 
the dairy farmer producing it would 
probably not pay as much as if the au- 
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thorizing legislation were extended in- 
definitely. 

In addition, it seems unwise to make 
this program permanent at a time when 
the marketing patterns for milk and 
dairy products in the United States is 
undergoing significant change. Because 
of the rising cost of operating a dairy 
farm, there has been a steady exodus of 
farmers from dairying over the past few 
years. In most cases, this means that new 
milk may be needed on short notice in 
those areas to keep up with population 
growth alone. 

There are also increasing reports about 
the establishment of national standards 
covering the production of milk for man- 
ufactured products such as butter, 
cheese, and nonfat dry milk. These 
standards may result in many present 
producers of manufacturing milk decid- 
ing to go out of business rather than in- 
vesting money in order to meet the im-- 
proved standards. 

Therefore, the supply of milk in most 
regions of the country, other than the 
Upper Midwest, available for future con- 
version to fluid milk uses, when the de- 
mand occurs, will simply not be in those 
areas and will have to come from the 
Upper Midwest. 

Therefore, if the Class I base plan 
needs modification, that modification 
will be far easier if it comes up for auto- 
matic review rather than facing the dif- 
ficulty of revision a permanent statute. 

For these reasons, it is my belief that 
a 3-year term should be placed on the 
extension of this program to bring it in 
line with the House proposal. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the farmers 
who produce our food and fiber are re- 
ceiving the same prices for the fruits of 
their labor that they were receiving 20 
and 30 years ago. As the distinguished 
senior Senator from North Dakota stated 
last evening, average wheat prices re- 
ceived by farmers in 1969 were lower 
than at any time since 1942. 

I commend the chairman, Senator EL- 
LENDER, and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Senator AIKEN, of the Senate Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee, for 
their leadership. Their remarks yester- 
day clearly reveal their knowledge and 
experience in this field. 

The statements of other members of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee dem- 
onstrate the thought and consideration 
given this bill in committee. I will not 
repeat the figures my colleagues have 
quoted, but this data substantiates their 
unanimous accord that farm prices must 
not be lowered. The prices received by 
farmers must be maintained if the effi- 
ciencies of increased production are to 
benefit our agricultural producers. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ported this year that farm income has 
reached an all time high—an annual 
average of $5,537 per farm. Welfare re- 
cipients are asking for a minimum 
guaranteed annual income of $5,500. The 
average farm income figure is accurate. 
The proof of its accuracy is that 147,000 
people left the farm during 1969. These 
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people cannot earn a living at the prices 
paid in today’s farm commodity mar- 
kets. In my home State of Kansas the 
average farm income in 1969 was $5,587. 

The average farmer has an investment 
in land, buildings, and equipment of over 
$50,000—yet his income is far less than 
a laborer in the city who has little or no 
capital investment. 

This is not the time to lower farm 
income. 

This is no time to lower the prices 
farmers receive for their commodities. 

As a member of the Senate Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee, I can as- 
sure you this committee amended the 
House-passed bill with the primary in- 
tention of providing safeguards to pro- 
tect present farm income. 

FOOD FOR PEACE 


Since my distinguished colleagues ex- 
plained the details of the several grain 
and cotton titles of the bill yesterday, I 
would like to comment on title 7 
which extends Public Law 480, common- 
ly known as the food-for-peace program. 

During four terms in the House of 
Representatives, service on the House 
Agriculture Committee emphasized the 
importance of Public Law 480 to agri- 
culture in this country and the free 
world. 

Hopefully this program will continue 
to expand and end up in feeding the 
hungry around the world and in turn 
help pay our Government expenses in 
foreign nations. 

Section 406 of Public Law 480 con- 
tains a provision for a farmer-to-farmer 
program to be administered under this 
law. As author of this section, I am 
hopeful funds can be appropriated to 
implement this program. It would pro- 
vide funds for American farmers to train 
farmers in foreign nations to employ 
agricultural practices to help them pro- 
duce their corps more efficiently and in 
greater abundance. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

As I mentioned earlier, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports the Nation 
lost 147,000 in farm population last year. 
This exodus from the farm to urban 
centers must be stopped. Many of the 
problems we now find in urban centers 
result from increasing population den- 
sity, which is compounded by the shift 
from rural to urban areas. President 
Nixon has stated his desire is to “re- 
verse” this outmigration from rural 
areas. The distinguished Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE), whom I joined 
in cosponsoring the rural development 
amendment in committee, commented 
yesterday on rural outmigration. I 
would add that the Department of Com- 
merce ‘reports rural outmigration be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 indicated a total of 
4.6 million people moved away from the 
rural counties. Commerce Department 
figures also show these people move from 
the farm to industrial centers. These 
industrial centers are often the centers 
for some of our greatest social and 
human problems. 

What every Senator acknowledges is 
the need for rural development and the 
hope it holds for solving some of the 
problems of urban America. The Tal- 
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madge-Dole rural development amend- 
ment, title 9 of this bill, is-a start to- 
ward reversing rural outmigration. 

The title specifically asks for research 
and reports to Congress on five critical 
areas that are basic in planning for so- 
cial and economic development: 

First. Location of Federal facilities: It 
directs all Government departments and 
agencies to establish and maintain poli- 
cies and procedures to assure preference 
in the selection of the location of new 
offices and other facilities in areas of 
lower population density. 

Second. Planning assistance: It directs 
further cooperation between the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture 
in planning for the development of rural 
multicounty economic areas not included 
in economically depressed areas. This 
emphasizes the importance of collective 
Planning for further growth of rural 
areas. 

Third. Information and technical as- 
sistance: Since planning requires re- 
search and information, this section pro- 
vides guidelines to the Department of 
Agriculture that will assure the avail- 
ability of this technical assistance to 
the leaders of rural communities. 

Fourth. Government services: This 
section assures. that rural communities 
will be treated with the highest priority 
in the provision of all Government serv- 
ices, Emphasis is made for the provision 
of adequate transportation, communica- 
tion, water and sewer systems, health 
and medical care, protection and educa- 
tional facilities. 

Fifth. Financial assistance: This sec- 
tion requests a report on the possible 
utilization of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration and agencies of the Department 
of Agriculture to provide needed finan- 
cial assistance in developing rural 
America. 

These reports will serve Members of 
Congress as foundations for research 
from which to formulate additional rural 
development legislation involving juris- 
diction and operations of many depart- 
ments and agencies of Government— 
Agriculture, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Housing and Urban Development, 
Transportation, Commerce, and others. 

The Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee unanimously endorsed this 
amendment. 

This bill is not perfect. We know this. 
However, the bill did pass the House of 
Representatives by the largest margin 
a farm bill has passed that House in 
many years. The vote was 212 to 171. The 
House vote in September 1968, to extend 
the present program 1 year passed the 
House by only 189 to 171, a more custom- 
ary margin. 

Strong support in the Senate will be 
most valuable in enabling the joint con- 
ference committee to work out a worth- 
while compromise bill. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, as I said 
last evening during commencement of 
debate on the Agricultural Act of 1970, 
that it would be very critical if a farm 
bill were not enacted this year. The bill 
before us generally extends, with some 
modifications, the feed grains, wheat, 
cotton, and wool programs—including 
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price support loan and payments, and 
acreage diverted or “set aside” to con- 
servation purposes. Nothing in the bill 
approved by the Senate or passed by the 
House makes any change in the support 
program for tobacco. 

It was my privilege to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture for 
5 years, and to help develop the 1965 
farm programs which have been in effect 
and which will be extended, with 
changes, by the 1970 bill. Without legis- 
lation we would revert to the old pro- 
grams which were in effect prior to 1965 
and which built up tremendous and 
costly surpluses, depressing market 
prices. Since 1965, the farm surplus has 
been worked down, and the prices farm- 
ers receive have increased. Farmers still 
face a difficult cost-price squeeze. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
corn blight which, while already esti- 
mated to reduce the crop 6 percent na- 
tionally, the Department of Agriculture 
Officially estimates at a loss of 16 percent 
in Kentucky. The loss may run much 
higher, especially in affected areas, and 
those I have talked to in western Ken- 
tucky and in the Kentucky Farm Bureau 
are very worried. 

I hope the Secretary of Agriculture 
will take all steps to insure the produc- 
tion of resistant seed for 1971 plant- 
ing, and will report to the Congress on 
additional recommendations. Not only 
must preparation be made for the 1971 
crop, but also some provision for those 
farmers who may suffer a large crop loss. 
I suggest the Department consider al- 
lowing those farmers who suffer blight 
loss to plant additional compensating 
acreage next year, without regard for 
the limitations otherwise applicable. 

It may be that hard-hit counties 
should be declared emergency areas, just 
as in case of drought the Secretary may 
permit the grazing of diverted acres, with 
the restrictions on planting removed to 
the extent necessary to replace losses 
from corn blight. 

The occurrence of blight reminds us 
that crop reserves are not always “sur- 
plus,” but may be valuable insurance and 
at times a blessing. But beyond this les- 
son, I believe provision must be made for 
those farms hit hard by corn blight, who 
will suffer loss of income this year, I 
suggest consideration also of releasing to 
such farmers Government stocks of corn 
in an amount to make up their losses, at 
& reduced price or even at the loan rate. 

Mr. President, I would like to give some 
facts regarding agricultural production 
in my State of Kentucky. 

While Kentucky is becoming more in- 
dustrialized, it can still be characterized 
as a “farm” State. While it is not the 
largest producer of any of the basic 
crops, it ranks second in the production 
of tobacco, and produces all of the other 
basic crops—including some cotton—ex- 
cept rice and peanuts. 

Gross farm income in Kentucky 
reached $1 billion for the first time last 
year—1969—on its estimated 120,000 
commercial farms, averaging in size 140 
acres; 1969 gross farm income was $7,819 
per farm—net farm income $3,128. Sev- 
eral years ago Kentuckians, including 
the Governor’s commission on agricul- 
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ture, had set as a goal making Ken- 
tucky a “billion dollar farm State,” and 
this goal has now been realized, largely 
through increased diversification, live- 
stock and a growing feeder cattle and 
feeder pig production. 

Livestock and livestock products in- 
come reached a record high last year. 
Farm receipts from livestock and live- 
stock products were $445 million, while 
receipts from crops were $380 million. 
Kentucky ranks tenth in the Nation in 
the numbers of beef cows—and it is a 
familiar sight to see farms raising cows 
with calf at side. 

Burley tobacco accounts for nearly 
three-fourths of the crop income—$290 
million but figured on crop year rather 
than calendar year. The 1969 crop was 
406 million pounds averaging $69.82. 

The State is also tenth in numbers of 
dairy cows—2 years old and older—12th 
in milk production; fifth in the produc- 
tion of cheese; second in the production 
of evaporated milk, and ranks 13th in 
number of hogs, 

The 129,000 farms have feed grain 
bases, totaling 2 million acres, with the 
average feed grain base of about 15 
acres. 

It was my honor to introduce, joined 
by Senator Alben Barkley in 1948, the 
amendment which provided a 90-percent 
parity support for tobacco, which has 
been maintained since that time. The 
bill before us offers farmers better as- 
surances of fair prices and better prices 
than the House bill, I support it strongly 
and hope that it will be approved by the 
Senate and then by the House. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
contribution of farmers to the economy, 
industry and nutritions of our Nation is 
known by many people of our country. 

The report of the committee has an 
admirable section etitled “Agriculture’s 
Contribution to the American Economy.” 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AGRICULTURE'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 

It would be as difficult to exaggerate the 
impact of American agriculture on the Amer- 
ican economy as it would be to describe fully 
its importance. American agriculture with 
its efficiency, increased production and pro- 
ductivity, advanced research efforts and con- 
tributions to the economy through export 
levels, labor use, purchasing power, and sup- 
ply of raw materials must never be consid- 
ered lightly. Farmers have always.fed and 
clothed the American population, protected 
its resources, and looked ahead to the fu- 
ture. They have contributed toward feeding 
us less expensively and have allowed Ameri- 
cans to spend more of their take-home pay 
for luxuries they might never have afforded 
otherwise. Increased production levels have 
contributed greatly toward feeding hungry 
and malnourished Americans who would 
otherwise not be able to share in American 
abundance, Agriculture’s contribution to 
American industry and to the American 
economy are extensive and certainly classify 
it as an industry of major importance to us 
all. 

A picture of American industry would be 
bleak without the contributions of large 
volume purchases by farmers of goods and 
services. To produce crops and livestock 
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farmers spend over $38 billion a year for 
goods and services and another $12 billion 
a year for food, clothing, drugs, and other 
essential consumer items. Five percent of 
total yearly steel production is bought by 
commercial farmers. This 6.5 million tons 
of steel is purchased in the form of farm 
machinery, trucks, fencing, and building ma- 
terials. Farm industry use of steel amounts 
to about one-third as much as that of the 
automotive industry. In 1966 primary metals 
industries spent $2.2 billion for equipment 
and new machinery, while farmers bought 
$4.9 billion worth of tractors, machinery, 
equipment, and motor vehicles. Farmers 
spend over $4 billion yearly for fuel, lubri- 
cants, and maintenance of vehicles and ma- 
chinery, and use more petroleum products 
yearly than any other single U.S. industry. 
Yearly purchases of lime and fertilizer prod- 
ucts run to slightly more than $2 billion. 
Of total rubber used in the United States, 
7 percent—about 360. million .pounds—is 
purchased by farmers. This is equivalent to 
the amount needed to put tires on 7.5 mil- 
lion automobiles. Two and one-half percent 
of the Nation’s total yearly electricity pro- 
duction of 32 billion kilowatt-hours is used 
by farmers annually. 

Farming as an industry employs more than 
5 million workers. This figure represents 
more than the total number employed by 
transportation, public utilities, the steel in- 
dustry and the automotive industries com- 
bined. An additional 3 million are paid as 
hired farmworkers. The increase in capital 
and mechanical inputs has freed valuable 
manpower to other vital and growing indus- 
tries of the Nation and has created jobs 
outside agriculture itself. 

Thirty percent of all jobs in private em- 
ployment are agriculture related. Over 110,- 
000 people are needed to produce farm equip- 
ment and more than 40,000 jobs are re- 
quired to produce steel in products for farm 
use. The storage, transportation, processing, 
and merchandising of farm products em- 
ployed some 8 to 10 million people in 1968. 
Meat preparation, packaging, and poultry 
dressing. employs nearly 300,000; their pay- 
roll is close to $2 billion. Almost 240,000 
people are employed in the production of 
dairy products at an approximate payroll 
of $1.5 billion. Baking industries pay out 
about $2 billion to 275,000 employees. Indus- 
tries for processing fruits and vegetables em- 
ploy almost’ 190,000 people who earn a 
total combined salary of over $800 million. 
Six million more Americans have jobs pro- 
viding the supplies farmers use for produc- 
tion and for their personal comforts. With- 
out the raw materials supplied by U.S. 
farmers which help to generate new jobs and 
new businesses, industry would be at a near 
standstill. 

Agriculture’s contribution to the American 
economy has been enormous. As a consumer 
in 1969, agriculture spent $6,634 million for 
feed—twice what it did in 1950 and nearly 
one and one-half. times the amount in 1960. 
Purchases of livestock ran to $4,174 million— 
more than double the 1950 figure. Over $2 
billion worth of lime and fertilizers were 
purchased by farmers in 1969. 

As taxpayers in 1969, farmers paid $2,3 bil- 
lion in farm real estate taxes, $446 million 
for personal property taxes, $1.9 billion in 
Federal and State income taxes,.and $350 
million in. sales taxes, Interest payments on 
farm mortgages were more than $1,600 mil- 
lion. Nearly $3,192 million was paid to almost 
3 million hired farmworkers in 1969. About 
$1.3 billion was made in rent payments. The 
people employed either directly in agricul- 
ture production or in agriculture related in- 
dustries helped substantially to keep unem- 
ployment figures low. 

In 1968 agriculture assets were $281 bil- 
lion,- the ,equivalent of about two-thirds of 
the value of capital assets of all corpora- 
tions in the United States, or about half the 
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market value of all corporation stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Agriculture plays a vital role:in creating 
& favorable balance of trade. Production 
from 1 of every 5 acres harvested is exported, 
making the United States the world’s largest 
exporter of farm products accounting for 20 
percent of world agricultural trade. In fiscal 
year 1970, record commercial sales for dollars 
pushed total agricultural exports past the 
$6.6 billion mark. This represented only 
slightly less than one-fifth of total nonagri- 
cultural exports for the same period.) Fiscal 
1970 marked the first time a single market 
purchaser of American farm goods, in this 
case Japan, had bought over $1 billion 
worth of products in 1 year. Exports of ani- 
mals and animal products totaled $773 mil- 
lion; animal fats and oils, $213 million; dairy 
products, $109 million; poultry, $55 million; 
fruits, $341 million; and foreign . sales, of 
grains reached $2,348 million. With exports 
totaling over $6.6 billion and imports at $5,- 
481 million, a favorable balance of trade in 
agricultural products was achieved. 

If the American citizen is not fully aware 
of the importance of agriculture to U.S. in- 
dustry or of its generous contribution to the 
well-being of the American economy, he cer- 
tainly should realize what benefits he reaps 
aS a consumer of agricultural products. The 
increased efficiency and use of modern know- 
how in the production, harvesting and mar- 
keting of food and fiber products means that 
the consumer spends a smaller percentage of 
his take-home pay for a higher quality and 
& wider variety of products than ever before, 
Over the years farmers have succeeded in us- 
ing advanced chemical fertilizers, pesticides, 
modern labor- and cost-saving machinery 
and sophisticated livestock breeding tech- 
niques to increase production levels, increase 
yields per acre and increase meat and poul- 
try production with smaller amounts of crop- 
land and labor hour inputs. Today’s farmer 
produces over 20 percent more on 6 percent 
fewer acres than he did in 1957-59. He pro- 
duces food and fiber to meet the needs of an 
increasing population with fewer man-hours 
of labor and a smaller farm labor force. 

In 1950, there were 152 million people in 
the, United States. The farm population was 
23,048,000—about 15.3 percent of the total 
population. Farmers fed and clothed them 
by harvesting 336 million acres with an in- 
put of 15,137 million man labor-hours. Total 
farm production for the period from 1947 
to 1949 was 85 (using 1957-59=100 base). 
By 1960, with an input of 9,795 million labor 
hours on 317 million acres, output was 106. 
In that year, when the U.S. population was 
increased to 180.7 million, the number of 
farmworkers had dropped to 15,635,000—8.7 
percent of the total population. By 1968, 
farm efficiency had risen to the point where 
1044 million farmworkers—only. 5.2 percent 
of the U.S. population of over 201 million— 
could produce on only 297 million acres with 
6,998 million labor hours enough food and 
fiber for the Nation. Farm output had risen 
to 120. Land released from production be- 
cause of higher per acre yields has been al- 
lowed to rest and regain its fertility, Much 
of this diverted acreage is now used for con- 
servation purposes, 

Efficiency of the U.S. farmer means that 
productivity of the American farmworker in 
the 1960's increased by 6 percent a year, while 
in other industries the figure was only 3 per- 
cent. One farmworker today produces food, 
fiber, and other farm products for himself 
and 44 other Americans. Today 1 hour of 
farm labor produces seven times as much 
food and other crops as it did 50 years ago. 
Production sufficient to feed over 200 million 
people today uses only one-third the amount 
of labor as was required to meet the needs 
of only 91.9 million people in 1910. Output 
per man-hour on the farm increased by 83 
percent from 1957-59 to 1969. 

A look at the increased efficiency of Amer- 
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ican agriculture over the years is more im- 
pressive still when compared with figures 
from other countries. In 1968, when only 5.2 
percent of our population fed, clothed, and 
helped to house us; in Canada the figure 
was 11 percent; in Denmark, 15 percent; in 
France, 18 percent; in West Germany, 11 
percent; in Japan, 24 percent; and in the 
USSR., 32 percent. The gap becomes even 
wider with the realization that none of 
these nations produces the abundance and 
the amount of export commodities we do. 

These increases in production and im- 
provements in production efficiency have 
been reflected in better buys for consumers 
at the supermarket. Between the base-period 
years of 1947-49 and 1969 when the price 
of all items on the cost-of-living index rose 
by)57 percent, such things as rent increased 
by 63. percent and medical costs Increased 
by 124 percent. However, in that same_pe- 
riod, food costs rose only 48 percent. In 1969 
the American consumer spent only 16.5 per- 
cent of his take-home pay for food. That 
represents a substantial drop from 20 per- 
eent in 1960. The average customer in West- 
ern Europe spends 25-30 percent of his in- 
come for food; in the U.S.S.R. the figure is 
45-50 percent; and in Asia the purchase of 
food takes 75-80 percent of per capita in- 
come. For 1 hour’s factory labor Americans 
can now buy nearly two times as much 
steak, twice as much bacon, and almost 
twice the amount of milk as they could in 
1948. 

For his expenditures in 1969, the American 
consumer received food products of higher 
quality, higher nutritional value, and of a 
wider variety of processed and packaged 
forms than ever before. A higher standard 
of living, combined with increased efficiency 
of marketing, packaging, and transportation 
methods allowed Americans to purchase pre- 
ferred food items—5.4 percent more livestock 
products, 42 percent more poultry, and 35 
percent more beef than 10 years ago. 

Not only is there more food at lower prices, 
but the food is better. Extensive research 
and food processing innovations have given 
the consumer new food products of higher 
nutritional value. Genetic selection of live- 
stock has produced leaner, more flavorful 
meats and higher milk production. Combined 
efforts of producers and the Federal Gov- 
ernment insure that meat, poultry, and 
dairy products will be inspected and graded 
and sold with a guarantee of purity. 

Much of consumer benefit is a result of ag- 
ricultural research. Work with fiber process- 
ing has produced cottons that are wash and 
wear and wrinkle resistant. Many wools can 
now be machine washed, These developments 
not only save the consumer money on clean- 
ing bills, but also save him time. Newly de- 
veloped farm equipment now picks fruits and 
vegetables faster, cutting production costs. 
New machinery frees labor and reduces dam-~- 
age to crops at the harvest stage thereby re- 
ducing wastes and yielding higher produc- 
tion levels. Research in irrigation and con- 
servation practices help to preserve Amer- 
ica’s natural resources and increase effective 
use of much potential cropland. 

Increased production has meant abun- 
dances of food products with which we can 
support food programs to help needy Ameri- 
cans. The school lunch, school. milk, direct 
distribution, and food stamp programs are 
only some of many projects which are feed- 
ing and nourishing millions of American 
children and adults. Abundant production 
has enabled us to build essential reserves 
which can be called upon in case of emer- 
gency. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr; President, I suppose 


that no farm bill that has ever been pre- 
sented to the Senate has’ been all one 


would like it to be, and that is assuredly 
true in the case of the pending bill. 
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What is important, however, is 
whether the programs set forth in this 
bill represent an improvement over what 
we now have. This, I believe, is the case. 

Most of us, I believe, realize that farm 
programs are necessary and will continue 
to be necessary for quite some time. An 
indepth study by the research center at 
Iowa State University of 2 years ago pro- 
vides ample testimony to the disaster 
which would befall the farm sector of 
our Nation if farm programs were dis- 
continued. It is true that these programs 
cost the taxpayers a great amount of 
money every year, but, in exchange for 
this cost, the consumers. of our Nation 
have long benefited from the highest 
quality, lowest cost food and fiber of any 
nation in the world. If farm programs 
were done away with in the present cir- 
cumstances, this benefit would not be 
assured for the future, because many 
reasonably efficient producers would be 
forced out of business and their produc- 
tion would be lost. Greater reliance would 
have to rest on production from other 
countries—and such reliance would be 
fraught with deep risk to the Nation's 
security. Additionally, the social conse- 
quences to affected agricultural pro- 
ducers, local communities, and the giant 
agribusiness industry would be cata- 
strophic; and the cost to the taxpayers 
to even partially relieve these social prob- 
lems would be tremendous. 

So the question before the Congress 
and before the people is really not 
whether or not there will be farm pro- 
grams, but rather what kind of pro- 
grams we shall have. The kind of pro- 
grams are terribly important and go far 
beyond the matter of dollar-and-cents 
cost to the taxpayers and dollars-and- 
cents income to producers. The economic 
system of this Nation is capitalism— 
“peoples capitalism,” it is often referred 
to, because, unlike the laissez faire capi- 
talism of a hundred years ago, our Fed- 
eral and State governments have de- 
veloped.laws and regulations calculated 
to make this system work for the best 
interests of not only those who risk their 
capital; but those who supply their labor 
and those who consume the goods. A 
study of history will show that where a 
basic industry, such as agriculture, 
moves away from capitalism, it is only a 
question of time when other segments of 
industry follow. What happened in Ger- 
many under Adolph Hitler will serve as 
a particularly dramatic example. Farm 
programs which tend to move agricul- 
ture away from the capitalistic economic 
system should be avoided—except in the 
case of genuine emergency. Farm pro- 
grams which tend to strengthen the mar- 
ket economy for agriculture are to be 
preferred. 

What concerns me so much about the 
farm programs we have had in recent 
years has been that they have tended to 
make farmers increasingly dependent on 
the Federal Government for their in- 
come. Government payments amounted 
to $693 million in 1960 and had climbed 
to $3.7 billion by 1969. National net farm 
income in, 1960 was. $11.7 billion; and, in 
terms of 1960 dollars, it was $13 billion in 
1969, Without the increase in Govern- 


ment payments, 1969 income—in terms 
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of 1960 dollars—would have been only 
$10 billion. This is why I say that farm 
programs in recent years have tended to 
make farmers more dependent on the 
Federal Government for their income. 

The taxpayers who have footed the 
bill for these payments have benefited 
greatly. In 1960, 20 cents per consumer 
dollar went for food. In 1969, only 164 
cents per consumer dollar went for food. 
The savings to consumers represented by 
that difference greatly exceed the cost in 
taxes needed to make the $3.7 billion in 
payments to farmers. 

During a period of inflation, it might 
be news to consumers that if they were 
paying 20 cents of each consumer dol- 
lar for food, prices in the grocery stores 
would be far higher than they are. But 
actually, food prices have not gone up 
as high relative to other things consum- 
ers buy, and this is basically why farm- 
ers have not shared fairly in the national 
net income—evyen with Government pay- 
ments. Another point to, be made is that 
a considerable-amount of the increases 
in food prices have not gone into the 
farmers’ pocketbooks, but into some- 
one else’s pocketbooks. 

If we really believe in “peoples capi- 
talism,” and most of us do, then we must 
look forward to the day when farmers 
can rely, with confidence, on the market- 
place for all of their income—rather 
than on payments from taxes paid by 
consumers to supplement artificially de- 
pressed market prices. But the movement 
toward this goal is going to be gradual 
if undesirable social consequences are to 
be avoided. 

The pending bill, with its set-aside fea- 
tures—giving farmers wider choice to 
grow the crops they consider most. ad- 
vantageous, with authority in the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to move a substantial 
amount of retired acreage into 3, 5, and 
10-year retirement contracts—instead of 
being forced to use only the l-year re- 
tirement contract approach, with fur- 
ther authority in the Secretary to assist 
small, submarginal farmers to adjust to 
nonfarming activities—these are all im- 
provements over the programs we now 
have, and they tend toward a market 
economy rather than away, from a mar- 
ket economy. Frankly, I wish the trend 
would be more pronounced, but this is a 
3-year program, and if it succeeds, we 
will be in a better position to know how 
fast and how far we wish to move at the 
end of 3 years than we are now. 

So many jobs in agribusiness are so 
deeply dependent on a viable agricul- 
tural economy that many of us feel it 
would be an undue risk to enact pro- 
grams at this time which did not provide 
assurance for at least the same amount 
of national net farm income as the pres- 
ent level. This assurance is provided by 
the bill—as nearly as we can legislate 
suchan objective, And with increased ex- 
ports of agricultural commodities, for 
which the bill provides a foundation, the 
opportunity for improving that income 
position seems reasonably good. 

I hope that the bill reported out by the 
Senate will, in the main, be retained in 
the conference committee, because it is a 
better bill than we received from the 
House—and it contains, better programs 
than the ones that expire at the end of 
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this year. It is not all I would like to see, 
but legislation is the art of doing the pos- 
sible, and I believe it is the best that can 
be legislated at this time—taking into 
consideration the views of the House of 
Representatives and the many varied in- 
terests represented here in the Senate. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER) and his com- 
mittee for including an extension of the 
National Wool Act in the farm bill which 
is now before the Senate. Title III of 
the bill would extend the National Wool 
Act for 3 years, or through December 31, 
1973. 

In the 16 years that the wool program 
has been in operation, it has proven to 
be a sound program. Furthermore, it has 
worked better than previous wool pro- 
grams; for example, the purchase pro- 
gram that was in effect in the early 1940's 
and through which the Government ac- 
quired a stockpile of wool which in turn 
became a depressant when free market 
operations were resumed after World 
War II. 

After an investigation completed in 
1954, the Tariff Commission recom- 
mended to the President that the tariff 
duty on imported raw wool be increased 
to protect the price support program 
then in effect on our raw wool. 

President Eisenhower felt it would be 
unwise to raise the tariff due to our close 
ties with wool producing countries, such 
as Australia. 

In lieu of a tariff increase, the National 
Wool Act was evolved. 

Under the act incentive payments can- 
not exceed 70 percent of the tariff duties 
collected on wool and wool manufactures, 
so payments under the act are related to 
tariff duties collected. 

These payments, however, have always 
been lower than the tariff duties collected 
on wool and wool manufactures. 

Furthermore, under the National Wool 
Act, growers have instituted a self-help 
program to advertise and promote their 
products, lamb and wool. They are cur- 
rently contributing 144 cents per pound 
of wool sold to finance this worthwhile 
promotion program. 

Last, but certainly not least, the Na- 
tional Wool Act is operated in such a 
manner that it provides an incentive to 
growers to improve the quality of their 
wool and thereby receive the best price 
possible in the open market. 

Wyoming is the second largest wool- 
producing State in the Nation. 

However, all 50 States have wool pro- 
duction. The National Wool Act has 
proved to be a practical means of pro- 
viding necessary income assistance to 
producers while permitting domestic wool 
to compete with foreign wool and syn- 
thetic fibers in the domestic market. 

The National Wool Act has worked 
well for our wool producers, and I highly 
recommend that it be extended. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
would like to commend the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee for reporting H.R. 
18546 with many strengthening amend- 
ments, which make it a far better bill 
than the House-passed version. The Sen- 
ate committee bill is better for farmers, 
businessmen, consumers, and the entire 
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national economy. This bill will not solve 
the myriad of problems facing the agri- 
cultural industry, but it will assure the 
continued survival of the family farmer, 
whose rightful position in our economy 
has been steadily deteriorating despite 
his yeoman contributions to all Ameri- 
cans. 

Throughout my 134 years in the Sen- 
ate, one of my greatest concerns has been 
in helping farmers. I have worked for 
and supported those programs which best 
contributed to a sound agricultural pol- 
icy. For nearly 6 years, I have served on 
the Senate Agriculture Appropriations 
Subcommittee, representing and fighting 
for farmers all over Texas and America. 
I have fought for parity, for increased 
appropriations for REA and for rural 
telephones, as well as many other pro- 
grams to create a strong rural policy and 
to protect agriculture in Texas, the Na- 
tion’s greatest agricultural State. 

In the past two decades Americans 
have reaped great benefits from the mod- 
ernization and streamlining of the agri- 
culture industry. Following World War 
II American consumers paid 25 percent 
of their disposable income for food; to- 
day we pay only 17 percent. This com- 
pares with figures ranging from 28 to 
40 percent in Europe and close to 50 per- 
cent in the Soviet Union. Not only does 
this improvement save each individual 
American more money to spend on other 
items, but it also frees billions of dol- 
lars which go back into the national 
economy. 

But despite these tremendous improve- 
ments for consumers and the national 
economy as a whole, the farmers and 
ranchers have been left out in the cold. 
While the cost of living and the costs of 
agricultural production have risen, the 
income for an individual farmer or 
rancher has lagged far behind. He pays 
1970 prices for what he buys—50 per- 
cent higher than 20 years ago. But he 
sells cotton at 1942 prices; he sells corn 
at 1944 prices; he sells livestock at 1952 
prices; he sells wheat at 1942 prices; in 
fact, he is often forced to sell his products 
below his actual cost of production. 
The 1968 farmer’s net annual income 
was more than $1 billion below the net 
annual income received in 1947. During 
this same period, farm productivity in- 
creased by 50 percent and retail food 
prices advanced 47.3 percent. But farm- 
ers have not been the ones to benefit 
from this increased productivity, and 
increased prices for food at retail. 

Personally, I would prefer for farm- 
ers and ranchers to receive a fair price 
in today’s market, without the need for 
Government programs and help. 

But the fact is that they do not re- 
ceive a fair price. Under the current con- 
ditions, the family farmer simply cannot 
survive in our inflated economy without 
the help provided by the farm program. 

On October 23, 1969, I jointly intro- 
duced with 14 other Senators, led by the 
capable junior Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. McGovern, the bill S. 3068, 
commonly known as the coalition farm 
bill of 1970, which was backed by 32 
major farmers’ groups in the Nation, in- 
cluding among others the- National 
Farmers Organization, the National 
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Farmers Union, the Grain Sorghum Pro- 
ducer’s Association, the Western Cotton 
Growers Association, and the National 
Rice Growers Association. Since that 
time many other organizations also en- 
dorsed our bill. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee’s 
bill is basically the same as our original 
coalition farm bill, retaining parity and 
strengthening many farm programs. Al- 
though the Senate bill will not remedy 
all that ails the agricultural industry, it 
will assure survival. One particular pro- 
vision I will work to restore in the Sen- 
ate bill, is parity for feed grains. This 
was deleted by the House, but I haye co- 
sponsored and will join with the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya) in pushing for 
an amendment on the Senate floor to 
put back in the bill parity for feed grains, 
so that our grain sorghum and other 
feed grain growers will be given pro- 
tection. 

Throughout the history of America, the 
primary struggle for farmers has been for 
equality and fairness in the market place. 
Since New Deal days the chief tool in that 
struggle for equality has been parity. But 
now certain interests propose that we 
eliminate it in favor of a support level 
based upon average market prices. Thus, 
it is suggested that we abandon the leg- 
islatively approved standard, one in 
which the Government assumes its prop- 
er role of maintaining, protecting, and 
hopefully, improving farm income. In 
exchange, we are being asked to turn 
over to the grain and textile trades the 
function of determining farm income and 
Government costs, leaving the farmers 
out in the cold. 

Mr. President, as the senior Senator 
from Texas, I will continue to fight for 
those agricultural programs which will 
protect farmers, consumers, and our 
overall national economy. I will fight 
to insure a reliable food supply at the 
cheapest real cost to consumers ever 
achieved by any major Nation in history. 
I will fight to guarantee a stable agri- 
cultural economy domestically, and a 
favorable balance of trade on farm and 
ranch exports internationally. But most 
important, I will fight to give farmers and 
ranchers a fair break in the market- 
place and to help them stay on their land, 
producing those products which feed and 
clothe our Nation. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, in these 
days of moon explorations, great inter- 
national tensions, urban crises, the grow- 
ing threat of pollution of our environ- 
ment and the rising concerns about social 
stability, law, and justice, it is easy to 
overlook the importance of the legisla- 
tion which we consider here today. In 
actual fact, of course, there are few legis- 
lative measures before the Congress 
which are of greater importance to the 
individual States and to the Nation as a 
whole than the farm bill. 


While it is true that the farm popula- 
tion continues to decline in both relative 


and absolute terms, the importance of 
agriculture to the overall national econ- 
omy is of great significance. This was 
documented very effectively, I thought, 
by the report of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. And I would 
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cite just a few examples from that com- 
mittee report. Each year American farm- 
ers spend over $38 billion for goods and 
services in the production of crops and 
livestock. As consumers they spend more 
than $12 billion every year. Of the total 
rubber used in the United States, 7 per- 
cent is purchased by farmers and as the 
committee report noted, this is the equiv- 
alent of the amount needed to put tires 
on 7.5 million automobiles, 

Even more significant is the fact that 
30 percent of all jobs in private employ- 
ment are agriculturally related. These 
jobs, of course, vary all the way from the 
individual farmer himself to the millions 
of workers who are needed to produce 
the items which the farmer uses to those 
who produce, distribute, and market the 
commodities he produces, 

For States like Kansas, of course, agri- 
culture is the bedrock of our economy. 
When Kansas farmers are in trouble, 
much of our State is in trouble. 

But, Mr. President, I would also sug- 
gest that agriculture is important to the 
Nation in much more than an economic 
sense. American agriculture is basically 
organized around the family farm. Over 
the history of this Nation’s development, 
the family farm has proved to be an 
extremely valuable social institution. Its 
importance is undiminished today. 

Therefore, we seek not simply an eco- 
nomically healthy agriculture, but an 
economically healthy family farm agri- 
culture. The difference may seem slight 
on the surface, but, in fact, is of major 
significance. 

Except for the 1940’s and early 1950’s, 
American family farm agriculture has 
been in economic difficulty ever since 
the 1920’s. The farm programs adopted 
during the 1930’s and modified periodi- 
cally since then have helped enormously 
to alleviate the economic problems facing 
agriculture, but the farm problem as 
such, of course, has never been complete- 
ly solved and if we are candid, we will not 
claim here today that the bill before us 
will somehow eliminate all the economic 
problems which continue to bear down 
on the family farmer. 

However, it is my judgment that the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry has reported a bill which is 
basically sound and which should be 
adopted. 

Title II, dealing with the dairy segment 
of agriculture, is well designed and I am 
sure generally acceptable. The same, I 
think, applies to title III, dealing with 
wool, And, although I recognize the great 
importance of the cotton industry, I shall 
limit my comments primarily to the sec- 
tions of the bill dealing with feed grains 
and wheat and also the new title, which 
was added this year dealing with rural 
development. 

Wheat farmers in Kansas are already 
sowing the seed which will become next 
year’s crop. I know that a great many of 
them have been extremely frustrated 
over the fact that Congress has not al- 
ready adopted new farm legislation. This 
has enormously complicated the deci- 
sions they have had to make about their 
cropping patterns. 

For this and also for other reasons, I 
very much support that provision of the 
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Senate bill which provides for the ex- 
tension of the present program through 
the 1971 crop. And then by next spring 
the farmers will be in a position to make 
a more informed judgment as to whether 
they want to continue with this program 
or to shift to the so-called set-aside 
approach. 

The minimum loan level of $1.25 is, I 
think, essential. Because of the experi- 
ence of the past year or so, there is con- 
siderable evidence to indicate that the 
expenses involved in producing a bushel 
of wheat are so great that the $1.25 floor 
is of critical importance to the wheat 
farmer economy. 

The retention of the wheat marketing 
certificate is also desirable and the use 
of 100 percent parity on that portion of 
the farmers’ production used for do- 
mestie consumption is sound and desir- 
able and certainly fair. 

The provision of the bill calling for 
advance payments to wheat farmers is 
more controversial, I know, because of 
the statistical impact on this year’s 
budget expenditures. However, these ad- 
vance payments are an important source 
of credit to farmers. They need to be 
maintained. I opposed elimination of ad- 
vance payments last year. I favor their 
restoration this year. 

The provision in the Senate bill deal- 
ing with feed grains are very much simi- 
lar to the feed grains portion of the farm 
bill recently passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and, indeed, both of these 
bills are quite similar to the existing 
feed grains programs, As in the case of 
wheat I support advance payments on 
feed grains. 

The adoption of a set-aside approach 
for the feed grains program is a depar- 
ture from the past pattern and one which, 
I think, is basically desirable. For one 
thing, feed grain producers will have suf- 
ficient time to come to understand the 
mechanics of this production control 
technique prior to their planting season 
next spring. 

Mr. President, the concept embodied 
in the amendments offered to the feed 
grain sections by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Mexico and the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri is of con- 
siderable importance, namely, the use of 
the parity formula to the price-support 
mechanism on feed grains. It seems to 
me this is a fair and reasonable pro- 
posal. I think there should be some op- 
portunity for the support level to be in- 
creased as the farmers’ costs of produc- 
tion rise. To enhance the reaching of 
agreement between Senate and House 
conferees it is desirable, I believe, that 
the level be pegged at 75 percent of 
parity; the specific guarantee of $1.35 is, 
at this time, a few cents more than 75 
percent of parity. But it is particularly 
important, Mr. President, that we re- 
store the parity support mechanism for 
feed grains as we have for wheat and 
cotton, 

I have discussed the provisions of this 
bill with the members of the committee 
and with officials of the Department of 
Agriculture and I am rather convinced 
that the adoption of the bill before us 
will prevent any significant reduction in 
price and income levels. This is abso- 
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lutely essential. Farmers, particularly 
wheat farmers, already are in very seri- 
ous trouble. Any downward trend in 
prices would be intolerable. Indeed, Mr. 
President, if it were not for the present 
strength in livestock prices, the Kansas 
agricultural economy would be in des- 
perate straits. 

Mr. President, I want to take this op- 
portunity to commend the committee for 
adding the new title to the farm bill this 
year, namely, title IX, “Rural Develop- 
ment.” This provision of the bill ex- 
presses the commitment by the Con- 
gress to a sound balance between rural 
and urban America. It also calls for some 
new initiatives intended to help achieve 
this objective. Over the past several 
years I have been active on behalf of the 
cause of rural development. And it cer- 
tainly seems to me that this is one of the 
significant new contributions to that 
cause. I certainly hope that this section 
will be retained when this proposed leg- 
islation is signed into law. 

Mr. President, the bill we adopt to- 
night may not meet the desires of all 
concerned. But all in all and considering 
all the countervailing pressures it is, I 
believe, a basically good bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, agricul- 
ture is the largest single industry in Ok- 
lahoma, and Oklahoma farmers have 
patiently waited for the Congress to en- 
act new farm legislation to replace the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965 which 
after a 1-year extension expires this year. 
I think it is safe to say that practically 
all farmers would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to operate without a farm pro- 
gram if it were possible to do so and still 
guarantee fair prices and a balanced 
supply of food and fiber for the Nation. 
Unfortunately, the experience of other 
countries, such as Canada, for example, 
has shown that unlimited production of 
farm commodities brings about economic 
disaster in the farm sector and threatens 
the guarantee of an adequate long-range 
supply of food and fiber. 

The Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, 
through a system of voluntary produc- 
tion controls, has enabled us to substan- 
tially reduce the surpluses of farm com- 
modities created during the 1950's, and 
because of our ability to more nearly gear 
production to demand, we have been able 
to stabilize farm markets and slowly 
strengthen farm prices. The Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965 has proven to be 
good legislation, both for the farmer and 
for the consumer. But, no legislation is 
perfect, and that is why I joined with a 
number of my colleagues in the Senate in 
the introduction of the so-called coali- 
tion farm bill. This legislation, which 
had the combined support of some 32 
major farm organizations called for con- 
tinuation of the basic provisions of the 
1965 act with some needed revisions and 
improvements which would have further 
strengthened farm income. The failure 
to enact any farm bill would have re- 
sulted in a reduction in farm income of 
$1 billion or more, and would have fur- 
ther contributed to the very difficult cost- 
price squeeze in which farmers find 
themselves. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry has reported a bill which 
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represents the combined suggestions of 
the administration, the committee and 
the .coalition. of farm organizations. I 
feel that, basically, the bill is a good one 
and should be adopted’ by the Senate. 
Certain provisions of the bill must be 
retainedin order to give some protec- 
tion to future farm income. For instance, 
we must adopt the Senate provision for 
advance payments for wheat and feed 
grains producers. With rising costs of 
production and with continued high in- 
terest rates, it is imperative that wheat 
and feed grain producers who partic- 
ipate in the program be paid at least 
50 percent of their production control 
payments in advance. This provision was 
not in the House-passed bill, and I am 
hopeful that the Senate will retain it in 
its bill and that the conferees will stand 
behind the Senate version. ‘Further, I 
feel that we must retain the loan floor 
as provided in the bill and continue the 
parity concept for price supports for cot- 
ton and wheat as recommended by the 
committee. I also felt that the same 
parity concept should have been extend- 
ed to include feed grains in order to 
maintain incomes of feed grains pro- 
ducers in future years and because I felt 
very strongly about the need to include 
this provision in the bill, I earlier co- 
sponsored an amendment with my dis- 
tinguished colleagues, Senators MONTOYA 
and Monpa.e, which would have extend- 
ed the concept of parity to feed grains. 
I am happy that an amendment was 
agreed to which extends the concept of 
parity to feed grains at a level of 75 
percent. 

I want to commend the committee for 
developing what appears to be a sound 
program for cotton, wool and the dairy 
industry. I feel that the programs sug- 
gested will be fair to both producer and 
consumer, and I am hopeful that the 
committee recommendations will be 
adopted. 

Mr. President, cash receipts from farm 
marketings totaled $939.3 million in'Ok- 
lahoma in 1969. Oklahoma farmers spent 
$606.6 million for such things as feed, 
livestock, seed and fertilizer, hired labor, 
machinery, and miscellaneous expenses, 
plus $162.7 million for depreciation and 
$87.3 million for farm property taxes and 
interest on farm mortgages and rent. 
Hundreds of communities and thousands 
of small businessmen throughout rural 
Oklahoma depend upon a strong farm 
economy for their livelihood, and with- 
out the enactment of a sound farm pro- 
gram such as we are considering here to- 
day, I feel that the billion dollar busi- 
ness of farming in Oklahoma is in jeop- 
ardy of a further tightening of the cost- 
price squeeze and additional economic 
pressures which might force more and 
more people off the farm and cause more 
and more small businessmen in rural 
Oklahoma. to close their doors. 

I commend the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry for including a sec- 
tion in the bill dealing with rural de- 
velopment. Specifically, I commend the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE) who, I understand, authored 
the section on rural development. I be- 
lieve we will all agree that it is in the best 
interest of the country to develop a na- 
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tional policy which will stabilize our 
population and perhaps even bring about 
@ reverse in the present trend of popu- 
lation migration from our rural areas 
into our already overcrowded cities. De- 
velopment of our rural areas and small 
towns, with the provision of adequate 
private jobs for our people in these areas, 
is the basic answer to this problem, and I 
feel that nothing short of a full commit- 
ment such as recommended by the com- 
mittee will bring this about. We should 
have not only a congressional commit- 
ment, but a commitment on the part of 
every level of government—local, State, 
and Federal—to a policy of sound bal- 
ance of population between rural and 
urban America, and I believe that the 
rural development program contained in 
this legislation is a step in the right di- 
rection toward developing such a policy. 

Mr. President, I support the adoption 
of the pending farm bill as the best we 
can do this session. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, com- 
mendations for good work are due to the 
Senator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from North Dakota and their committee 
members in getting this bill to the Sen- 
ate floor and the direction which they 
have given to the debate on H.R. 18546 
up to this time. I do not intend to make 
any extended remarks but I do feel it is 
of utmost importance that we proceed 
with prompt consideration and passage 
of a farm bill. 

While the farm bill reported by the 
committee is not everything I would like, 
it is a better bill and provides a better 
program than we now have. 

With fall wheat planting time nearly 
upon us, however, we must understand 
the present pressure being felt by the 
farmers of Nebraska and the other 
wheat-producing States. Basic laws un- 
der which they have been operating ex- 
pire with this crop year. In the absence 
of new legislation, wheat producers are 
at a loss as to how they should proceed 
with their planning and their planting. 
Of course other producers are in the 
same situation, but do not have the same 
pressing time problem. 

Because of the critical time problem, I 
respectfully urge my colleagues to make 
every effort to complete the considera- 
tion of this bill this evening. I appreciate 
that the committee, along with Secretary 
of Agriculture Hardin, has been working 
very hard against a deadline to reach 
prompt agreement on a good general 
farm bill. I am asking that the Senate 
now apply the same urgency to the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

The Nation's farmers have been caught 
in a vicious cost-price squeeze that has 
threatened even the most efficient of our 
family farms. Prices which farmers have 
to pay have risen well over 100 percent 
in 15 years, while prices they receive for 
their crops have remained the same, or 
in some cases declined. 

If we are to maintain a strong national 
economy, both urban and rural, it is es- 
sential we pass a good farm bill. I hope 
that all Senators—regardless of whether 
they come from farm States—realize the 
full importance of a healthy and pros- 
perous agriculture industry. Party and 
regional interests must be set aside, for 
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the needs of rural America are vital to 
the interests of urban America. 

Productivity and abundance of farm 
output is a built-in guarantee that 
wholesale food prices will continue to 
remain relatively lower than all other 
items of the family budget. Farmers de- 
serve and must have the opportunity to 
earn a decent living comparable to work- 
ers in other industries. If they cannot, 
they will leave the farm in increasing 
numbers. The eventual result will be 
higher prices for food and a further 
flight to already overcrowded cities. 
Consumers stand to lose most if agri- 
culture is allowed to sink into a depres- 
sion. 

Our national economy starts with an 
agricultural base—a sound, vigorous 
agricultural industry interrelates with 
the automotive, fuel, chemical, and other 
industries that supply and service farm- 
ers and from whom the farmer buys. 
City workers have a vested interest in 
the ` agricultural process—in a direct 
sense the steelworker in Pittsburgh and 
the tractor maker in Detroit are partners 
in the agricultural effort. 

As I said a few moments ago, this bill 
is not everything I would like, but it is 
an improvement. It will give the farmers 
more flexibility in making their own 
farm operating decisions and it will put 
a greater reliance on the marketplace. It 
seems to me that this feature is sound 
and in the best tradition of America. 

One of the main differences between 
the Senate version and the House ver- 
sion relates to the price support for corn. 
The House-passed bill provides for a loan 
price support not in excess of 90 percent 
of parity. I do not quarrel with the figure 
as a ceiling, although I would prefer that 
it be 100 percent. However, there is no 
floor provided in the House bill, and that 
is regarded as a deficiency. 

Many of the feed grain and wheat pro- 
ducers are concerned about having a 
fioor which would protect them in the 
event of adverse circumstances—at least 
to cover their costs. In my opinion I feel 
that we should pass the $1 per bushel 
price support for corn as provided in 
the Senate bill. Likewise the $1.25 guar- 
antee for wheat will give some of the 
needed protection to our wheat pro- 
ducers. 

In regard to the limitation of farm 
subsidy payments as provided in the bill, 
I feel that we must work out a formula 
that in limiting the payment would at 
the same time permit the program to 
proceed and not be impaired by the larger 
operators withdrawing from the pro- 
gram. If there is to be a program to pro- 
tect all the farmers, there must be co- 
operation by the large owners or enough 
of them to make an impact upon the 
reduction in production. In my opinion 
the $55,000 limitation is a desirable limit 
which will insure the continuation of a 
workable program. A lower limit would 
seriously jeopardize the passage of the 
bill. A failure to pass new legislation 
would have a disastrous effect on farm- 
ers’ income. 

The main goals which I seek for Fed- 
eral farm programs are those sought by 
all of us; namely, to strengthen farm in- 
come, stabilize the economy of rural 
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America, open new markets for farm 
produce, and give increased freedom of 
decision to the farmer. This bill will take 
us a little way upon that road. I urge that 
we join together to dispose of this bill 
as promptly as possible. 

INDEMNIFICATION OF BEEKEEPERS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
farm bill approved by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry does not in- 
clude a provision which had been in- 
cluded by the House, relating to the in- 
demnification of beekeepers who suffer 
pesticide losses. The support would be 
available to honey producers whose col- 
onies have been damaged since January 
1967, through no fault of their own, from 
the use of commercial pesticides and poi- 
sons which have been approved for use 
by Federal agencies. 

As described by the report of the 
House Agriculture Committee, the pro- 
vision. would place, the burden on the 
beekeeper to show that he took all rea- 
sonable precautions and that he did not 
have adequate warning. There would be 
no reimbursement in cases where he 
failed to use the opportunity to remove 
his colonies from the area of pesticide 
use. 
In my view this provision is both rea- 
sonable and necessary. I hope the Sen- 
ate conferees will accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to’ further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended. 

The amendment. was agreed. to: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
hein pean and the third reading of the 

ill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 18546) was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I. yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the bill has now been 
yielded back. 

The question is, the bill having been 
read the third time, Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SCOTT. On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munpt). If he were pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
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son), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
McCartuy), the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss), the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr, Pastore), the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. Typincs), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Younc) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE), the Senators from 'Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson and Mr. MAGNUSON), 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee), the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore), the Senator from West 
Virginia. (Mr. RANDOLPH), the Senator 
from Georgia, (Mr, RUSSELL), the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), 
and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. YOUNG) 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Corton), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Goopett), the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr, Jorpan), the Senator 
from California (Mr. MURPHY), the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maruias) is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Baker), the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) , the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Sena- 
tor from Idaho (Mr, JORDAN), the Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. Prouty), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) would 
each vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MunpT) has been previously 
announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Murpuy) is paired with the 
Senator from New York (Mr. GOODELL). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays, 7,.as follows: 

[No. 299 Leg.] 


Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Pell 
Proxmire 
Saxbe 
Smith, Maine 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 


Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Long 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
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NAYS—7 


Ribicoff 
Case Schweiker 
Percy Smith, ml. 
PRESENT AND. GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY. ANNOUNCED—1 


Scott, against. 


NOT VOTING—27 


Jackson Murphy 
Jordan, Idaho Pastore 
Kennedy Prouty 
Magnuson Randolph 
Dodd Mathias Russell 
Goldwater McCarthy Tower 
Goodell McGee Tydings 
Hartke Moss Williams, N.J. 
Hatfield Mundt Young, Ohio 


So the bill (H.R. 18546) was passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to: 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House, and that the Chair be authorized 
to appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Cook) appointed 
Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
Young of North Dakota, and Mr. MILLER, 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent. that. the bill be 
printed as passed by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. Without 
objection, it isso ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
difficult to describe just how deeply the 
Senate is indebted. to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Louisiana (Mr, EL- 
LENDER). Having served longer than any 
other chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, he truly has de- 
voted the greatest expertise and experi- 
ence possible to the interests and prob- 
lems of the American farmer and of the 
American farm. His record for length of 
service to the agricultural needs of the 
Nation is equaled only by the depth of his 
understanding of those needs. To the 
handling of this measure he applied the 
immense skill and ability that has char- 
acterized his many, many years of public 
service. We are deeply grateful. 

We are grateful as well to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Younc). He, too, has served 
the American farmer long and faithfully. 
He, too, deserves the highest praise of 
the Senate. His strong efforts on this 
measure were indispensable. 

As a final thought I only wish to offer 
my appreciation to the entire Senate. 
Each Member cooperated splendidly 
to enable final disposition of this bill 
tonight. 


Boggs williams, Del. 


Baker 
Cannon 
Cotton 
Curtis 


BANK HOLDING COMPANY ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1970 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1094, H.R. 6778, I do this so that 
it will be the pending business. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The title of the bill was read, as fol- 
lows: 

A bill (H.R. 6778) to amend the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Bank 
Holding Company Act Amendments of 
1970”. 


TITLE I—BANK HOLDING COMPANIES 


Sec. 101. (a) Section 2(a) of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 
1841) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a)(1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (5) of this subsection, ‘bank hold- 
ing company’ means any company which 
has control over any bank or over any com- 
pany that is or becomes a bank holding 
company by virtue of this Act. 

“(2) Any company has control over a 
bank if— 

“(A) the company directly or indirectly 
or acting through one or more other 
persons has power to vote 25 per centum or 
more of any class of voting securities of the 
bank; 

“(B) the company controls in any man- 
ner the election of a majority of its direc- 
tors or trustees; or 

“(C) the Board determines, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, that the com- 
pany directly or indirectly exercises a con- 
trolling influence over the management or 
policies of the bank. 

“(3) For the p of any proceeding 
under paragraph (2)(C) of this subsection, 
there is a presumption that any company 
which directly or indirectly holds with pow- 
er to vote less than 5 per centum of any 
class of voting securities of a given bank 
does not have control of that bank. 

“(4) In any administrative or judicial pro- 
ceeding under this Act, other than a pro- 
ceeding under paragraph (2)(C) of this sub- 
section, a company may not be held to have 
had control of any given bank at any given 
time unless that company, at the time in 
question, directly or indirectly held with 
power to vote 5 per centum or more of any 
class of voting securities of the bank, or had 
already been found to have control in a pro- 
ceeding under paragraph (2)(C). 

“(5) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this subsection— 

“(A) No bank and no company owning or 
controlling voting shares of a bank is a bank 
holding company by virtue of its ownership 
or control of shares in a fiduciary capacity, 
except as provided in paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of subsection (g) of this section, but 
‘Sank shares acquired after the date of en- 
actment of the Bank Holding Company Act 
Amendments of 1970 shall not be deemed for 
the purposes of this sentence to have been 
acquired in a fiduciary capacity if the ac- 
quiring bank has discretionary authority to 
exercise voting rights with respect thereto. 

“(B) No company is a bank holding com- 
pany by virtue of its ownership or control 
of shares acquired by it in connection with 
its underwriting of securities if such shares 
are held only for such period of time as will 
permit the sale thereof on a reasonable basis. 

“(C). No company formed for the sole pur- 
pose of participating in a proxy solicitation 
is a bank holding company by virtue of its 
control of voting rights of shares acquired 
in the course of such solicitation. 
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*(D). No company is a bank holding com- 
pany by virtue of its ownership or control 
of any bank operated within the United 
States principally for the purpose of con- 
ducting or facilitating transactions in for- 
eign commerce, if the Board determines by 
regulation or order, and subject to any terms 
and conditions which may be imposed there- 
by, that such ownership or control would 
not be substantially at variance with the pur- 
poses of this Act and would be in the public 
interest. 

“(E) No trust company which is an in- 
sured bank under the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act is a bank holding company by 
virtue of its ownership or control of one 
bank located in the same State, if (i) such 
ownership or control existed on the date of 
enactment of the Bank Holding Company 
Act Amendments of 1970 and is specifically 
authorized by applicable statute law, and 
(ii) the trust company does not after that 
date acquire an interest in any company 
that, together with any other interest it holds 
in that company, will exceed 5 per centum 
of the voting shares of that company, ex- 
cept that this limitation shall not be appli- 
cable to investments of the trust company, 
direct and indirect, which are otherwise in 
accordance with the limitations applicable 
to national banks under section 5316 of the 
Revised Statutes (12 U.S.C. 24). 

“(6) For the purposes of this Act, any 
successor to a bank holding company shall 
be deemed to be a bank holding company 
from the date on which the predecessor com- 
pany became a bank holding company.” 

(b) Section 2(b) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “partnership,” after “‘cor- 
poration,’”; 

(2) by striking out “(1)”; 

(3) by striking out “, or (2) any partner- 
ship"; and 

(4) by adding after the period a new sen- 
tence as follows: “ ‘Company covered in 1970’ 
means a company which becomes a bank 
holding company as a result of the enact- 
ment of the Bank Holding Company Act 
Amendments of 1970 and which would have 
been a bank holding company on March 
24, 1969, if those amendments had been 
enacted on that date. 

(c) The first sentence of section 2(c) of 
such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“*Bank' means any institution organized 
under the laws of the United States, any 
State of the United States, the District of 
Columbia, any territory of the United States, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, or the 
Virgin Islands which (1) accepts deposits 
that the depositor has a legal right to with- 
draw on demand, and (2) engages in the 
business of commercial loans. Such 
term does not include any organization op- 
erating under section 25 or section 25(a) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, or any organization 
which does not do business within the 
United States except as an incident to its 
activities outside the United States.” 

(d) Section 2(d) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or (2)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “(2)”; and 

(2) by striking out the period and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “; or (3) 
any company with respect to the manage- 
ment of policies of which such bank holding 
company has the power, directly or indi- 
rectly, to exercise a controlling influence, as 
determined by the Board, after notice and 
opportunity for hearing.” 

(e) Section 2 of such Act is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(i) For the purposes of this Act, no com- 
pany shall be deemed to own, control, hold 
shares of, or control the election of direc- 
tors of any other business entity solely by 
virtue of attributing to or aggregating with 
the interests of the company the ownership 
or other interests of one or more individuals 
in such entity.” 
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Sec. 102. Section 3 of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1842) as 
amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of subsection 
(a) a new sentence as follows: “For the pur- 
pose of the preceding sentence, bank shares 
acquired after the date of enactment of the 
Bank Holding Company Act Amendments of 
1970, shall not be deemed to have been ac- 
quired in good faith in a fiduciary capacity 
if the acquiring bank has discretionary au- 
thority to exercise voting rights with respect 
thereto."; 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection 
(b) a new sentence as follows: “In the event 
of the failure of the Board to act on any 
application for approval under this section 
within the ninety-one-day period which be- 
gins on the date of submission to the Board 
of the complete record on that application, 
the application shall be deemed to have been 
granted.”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) Every bank that is a holding com- 
pany and every bank that is a subsidiary of 
such a company shall become and remain 
an insured bank as such term is defined in 
section 3(h) of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act.” 

Sec. 103. Section 4 of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1843) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (2) by sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(2) after two years from the date as of 
which it becomes a bank holding company, 
or in the case of a company which has been 
continuously affiliated since May 15, 1955, 
with a company which was registered under 
the Investment Company Act of 1940, prior 
to May 15, 1955, in such a manner as to con- 
stitute an affiliated company within the 
meaning of that Act, after December 31, 
1978, or, in the case of a company covered in 
1970, after December 31, 1975 (or such other 
date not later than December 31, 1980 as 
the Board may by order or regulation pre- 
scribe), retain direct or indirect ownership 
or control of any voting shares of any com- 
pany which is not a bank or bank holding 
company or engage in any activities other 
than (A) those of banking or of managing 
or controlling banks and other subsidiaries 
authorized under this Act or of furnishing 
services to or performing services for its sub- 
sidiaries, and (B) those permitted under 
paragraph (8) of subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion subject to all the conditions specified in 
such paragraph or in any order or regulation 
issued by the Board under such paragraph: 
Provided, That a company covered in 1970 
may also engage in those activities in which 
directly or through a subsidiary (i) it was 
lawfully engaged on March 24, 1969 (or on 
a date subsequent to March 24, 1969 in the 
case of activities carried on as the result of 
the acquisition by such company or subsidi- 
ary, pursuant to a binding written contract 
entered into on or before March 24, 1969, of 
another company engaged in such activities 
at the time of the acquisition), and (li) it 
has been continuously engaged since March 
24, 1969 (or such subsequent date). Nothing 
in this paragraph shall be construed to 
authorize any bank holding company re- 
ferred to in the preceding proviso, or any 
subsidiary thereof, to engage in activities 
authorized by that proviso through the ac- 
quisition, pursuant to a contract entered 
into after March 24, 1969, of any interest in 
or the assets of a going concern engaged in 
such activities.”; 

(2) by striking out “period” in the last 
sentence of subsection (a) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “two-year period”; 

(3) by striking out that part of the text 
of subsection (c) which precedes the first 
numbered ph and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “The prohibitions in 
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this section shall not apply to any bank hold- 
ing company which is (i) a labor, agricul- 
tural, or horticultural organization and 
which is exempt from taxation under section 
501 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, or 
(ii) a company covered in 1970 more than 
85 per centum of the voting stock of which 
was collectively owned on March 24, 1969, 
and continuously thereafter, directly or in- 
directly, by or for members of the same fam- 
ily, or their spouses, who are lineal descend- 
ants of common ancestors; and such pro- 
hibitions shall not, with respect to any other 
bank holding company, apply to—”; 

(4) by striking out paragraph (8) of sub- 
section (c) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(8) shares retained or acquired with the 
approval of the Board in any company (other 
than a company engaged principally in the 
issue, flotation, underwriting, public sale, 
or distribution at wholesale or retail or 
through syndicate participation of stocks, 
bonds, debentures, notes, or other securities) 
which except for such other activities as are 
permitted under this Act is engaged solely 
in activities that the Board has determined, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, are 
functionally related to banking in such a way 
that their performance by an afiliate of a 
bank holding company can reasonably be ex- 
pected to produce benefits to the public, such 
as greater convenience, increased competi- 
tion, or gains in efficiency, that outweigh 
possible adverse effects, such as undue con- 
centration of resources, decreased competi- 
tion, conflicts of interest, or unsound 
banking practices;”’; 

(5) by striking out paragraph (9) of sub- 
section (c) and inserting in Meu thereof the 
following: 

“(9) shares held or activities conducted by 
any company organized under the laws of a 
foreign country the greater part of whose 
business is conducted outside the United 
States, if the Board by regulation or order 
determines that, under the circumstances 
and subject to the conditions set forth in the 
regulation or order, the exemption would not 
be substantially at variance with the pur- 
poses of this Act and would be in the public 
interest; "’; 

(6) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (10) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon, and by adding after paragraph 
(10) the following: 

“(11) shares owned directly or indirectly 
by a company covered in 1970 in a company 
which does not engage in any activities other 
than those in which the bank holding com- 
pany, or its subsidiaries, may engage by vir- 
tue of this section, but nothing in this para- 
graph authorizes any bank holding company, 
or subsidiary thereof, to acquire any interest 
in or assets of any going concern (except pur- 
suant to a binding written contract entered 
into before March 24, 1969, or pursuant to 
another provision of this Act) other than 
bp which was & subsidiary on March 24, 
1969; 

“(12) shares retained or acquired, or ac- 
tivities engaged in, by any company covered 
in 1970, or by any subsidiary thereof, if 
such company— 

“(A) within the applicable time limits pre- 
scribed in subsection (a) (2) of this section 
(i) ceases to be a bank holding company, 
or (il) ceases to retain direct or indirect own- 
ership or control of those shares and to en- 
gage in those activities not authorized un- 
der this section; and 

“(B) complies with such other conditions 
as the Board may by regulation or order 
prescribe; 

“(13) shares of, or activities conducted by, 
any company which does no business in the 
United States except as an incident to its 
international or foreign business, if the 
Board by regulation or order determines 
that, under the circumstances and subject to 
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the conditions set forth in the regulation or 
order, the exemption would not be substan- 
tially at variance with the purposes of this 
Act and would be in the public interest; or 

“(14) shares retained or acquired or ac- 
tivities conducted in accordance with an or- 
der, ruling, or regulation issued by the Board 
pursuant to this section before it was 
amended by the Bank Holding Company Act 
Amendments of 1970. 


In making its determinations under para- 
graph (8) of this subsection, the Board may 
differentiate between activities commenced 
de novo and activities commenced by the 
acquisition in whole or in part of a going 
concern. In the event of the failure of the 
Board to act on any application for an order 
under such paragraph, within the ninety- 
one-day period which begins on the date of 
submission to the Board of the complete 
record on that application, the application 
shall be deemed to have been granted. The 
Board shall include in its annual report to 
the Congress & description and a statement of 
the reasons for approval of each activity ap- 
proved by it by order or regulation under 
such paragraph during the period covered by 
the report.”; and 

(7) by redesignating subsection (d) as 
subsection (f), and by adding after sub- 
section (c) new subsections as follows: 

“(d) (1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this subsection, the prohibitions in this sec- 
tion shall not apply to any company which 
becomes, as a result of the enactment of the 
Bank Holding Company Act Amendments of 
1970, a bank holding company on the date of 
such enactment, if such company has only 
one subsidiary bank and the net worth of 
that bank does not exceed the greater of— 

**(A) $3,000,000; or 

“(B) an amount equal to (i) 25 per 

centum of the combined net worth of such 
company and all its subsidiaries, or (li) 
$50,000,000, whichever is the lesser. 
The net worth of any company or subsidiary 
thereof shall be determined in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Board. 

“(2) The Board by order, after opportunity 
for hearing, may— 

“(A) waive the limitation specified in 
clause (B) (ii) of paragraph (1) with respect 
to the net worth of a bank, if it determines 
that such action is consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act and is necessary or ap- 
propriate (i) to avoid undue hardship to the 
bank or its parent company, or (ii) to meet 
a public need for banking services not other- 
wise available; and 

“(B) terminate or modify the exemption 
provided by clause (B) of paragraph (1) 
with respect to any company, if it deter- 
mines, having due regard to the purposes of 
this section, that such action is necessary 
to prevent undue concentration of resources, 
decreased competition, conflicts of interest, 
or unsound banking practices. 

“(3) No banking subsidiary of a bank 
holding company which is exempted under 
this subsection from the prohibitions of this 
section shall— 

“(A) enter into a merger transaction pur- 
suant to section 18(c) of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act without receiving the 
prior additional approval of the Board there- 
under; 

“(B) increase its capital by contributions 
from its nonbanking subsidiaries, its non- 
banking parent, or from affiliates of such 
parent without the prior approval of the 
Board; or 

“(C) pay dividends in excess of its current 
earnings. 

“{e) With respect to any proceeding be- 
fore the Board wherein an applicant seeks 
authority to engage directly or indirectly in 
a nonbanking activity pursuant to this sec- 
tion, a party who would become a com- 
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petitor of the applicant or subsidiary there- 
of by virtue of the applicant's or its sub- 
sidiary’s entry into that business, shall be a 
party in interest in such proceeding and, in 
the event of an adverse order of the Board, 
shall have the right as an aggrieved party to 
obtain judicial review thereof as provided in 
section 9.” 

Sec. 104. (a) As used in this section, the 
terms “bank”, “bank holding company”, 
“subsidiary”, and “Board” have the meaning 
ascribed to such terms in section 2 of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956. For 
purposes of this section only, the term “com- 
pany”, as used in section 2 of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956, means any 
person, estate, trust, partnership, corpora- 
tion, association, or similar organization, but 
does not include any corporation the major- 
ity of the shares of which are owned by the 
United States or by any State, 

(b) A bank shall not in any manner extend 
credit, lease or sell property of any kind, or 
furnish any service, or fix or vary the con- 
sideration for any of the foregoing, on the 
condition, agreement, or understanding— 

(1) that the customer shall obtain some 
other credit, property, or service from such 
bank, a bank holding company of such 
bank, or from any subsidiary of such bank 
holding company; 

(2) that the customer provide some other 
credit, property, or service to such bank, the 
bank holding company of such bank, or to 
any subsidiary of such bank holding com- 
pany; or 

(3) that-the customer shall not obtain 

some other credit, property, or service from 
a competitor of such bank, bank holding 
company of such bank, or any subsidiary of 
such bank holding company. 
The Board may by regulation or order per- 
mit such exceptions to the foregoing pro- 
hibition as it considers will not be contrary 
to the purposes of this section. 

(c) The district courts of the United States 
have jurisdiction to prevent and restrain 
violations of subsection (b) of this section 
and it is the duty of the United States at- 
torneys, under the direction of the Attorney 
General, to institute proceedings in equity 
to prevent and restrain such violations. The 
proceedings may be by way of a petition 
setting forth the case and praying that the 
violation be enjoined or otherwise pro- 
hibited. When the parties complained of 
have been duly notified of the petition, the 
court shall proceed, as soon as possible, to 
the hearing and determination of the case. 
While the petition is pending, and before 
final decree, the court may at any time 
make such temporary restraining order or 
prohibition as it deems just. Whenever it 
appears to the court that the ends of justice 
require that other parties be brought before 
it, the court may cause them to be sum- 
moned whether or not they reside in the 
district in which the court is held, and sub- 
penas to that end may be served in any dis- 
trict by the marshal thereof. 

(d) In any action brought by or on behalf 
of the United States under subsection (b), 
subpenas for witnesses may run into any 
district, but in civil actions no writ of sub- 
pena may issue for witnesses living out of 
the district in which the court is held at a 
greater distance than one hundred miles 
from the place of holding the same without 
the prior permission of the trial court upon 
proper application and cause shown. 

(e) Any person who is injured in his busi- 
ness or property by reason of anything for- 
bidden in subsection (b) may sue therefor in 
any district court of the United States in 
which the defendant resides or Is found or 
has an agent, without regard to the amount 
in controversy, and shall be entitled to re- 
cover three times the amount of the damages 
sustained by him, and the cost of suit, in- 
cluding a reasonable attorney's fee 
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(f) Any person may sue for and have in- 
junctive relief, in any court of the United 
States having jurisdiction over the parties, 
against threatened loss or damage by reason 
of a violation of subsection (b), under the 
same conditions and principles as injunctive 
relief against threatened conduct that will 
cause loss or damage is granted by courts of 
equity and under the rules governing such 
proceedings. Upon the execution of proper 
bond against damages for an injunction im- 
providently granted and a showing that the 
danger of irreparable loss or damage is imme- 
diate, a preliminary injunction may issue. 

(g} Ahy action to enforce‘any cause of ac- 
tion under this section shall be forever 
barred unless commenced within seven years 
after the cause of action accrued. 

(h) Nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed as affecting in any manner the 
right of the United States or any other party 
to bring an action under any other law of 
the United States or of any State, including 
any right which may exist in addition to 
specific statutory authority; challenging the 
legality of any act or practice which may be 
proscribed by this section. No*regulation’ or 
order issued by the Board under this section 
shall in any manner constitute a defense to 
such action. 


TITLE II—PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
COINAGE 


Sec, 201. Section 101 of the Coinage Act of 
1965 (31 U.S.C. 391) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 101, (a) The Secretary may mint and 
issue coins of the denominations set forth in 
subsection (c) in such quantities as he de- 
termines to be necessary to meet national 
needs. 

“(b) Any coin minted under authority of 
subsection (a) shall be a clad coin, The 
cladding. shall be an alloy of 75 per centum 
copper and 25 per centum nickel, and shall 
weigh not less than 30 per centum of the 
weight of the whole coin. The core shall be 
copper. 

“(c)(1) The dollar shall be 1.500 inches in 
diameter and weigh 22.68 grams. 

“(2) The half dollar shall be 1.205 inches 
in diameter and weigh 11.34 grams. 

“(3) The quarter dollar shall be 0.955 
inches in diameter and weigh 5.67 grams. 

“(4) The dime shall be 0,705 inches in 
diameter and weigh 2.268 grams. 

“(d) Notwithstanding the foregoing, the 
Secretary is authorized to mint and issue not 
more than one hundred and fifty million one- 
dollar pieces which shall have— 

(1) a diameter of 1.500 inches; 

“(2) a cladding of an alloy of eight hun- 
dred parts of silver and two hundred parts 
of copper; and 

(3) a core of an alloy of silver and copper 
such that the whole coin weighs 24.592 grams 
and contains 9.837 grams of silver and 14.755 
grams of copper.” 

Sec. 202..For the purposes of this title, the 
Administrator of General Services shall trans- 
fer to the Secretary of the Treasury twenty- 
five million five hundred thousand fine troy 
ounces of silver now held in the national 
stockpile established pursuant to the Strate- 
gic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act 
(50 U.S.C. 98-98h) which is excess to strategic 
needs. Such transfer shall be made at the 
value of $1,.292929292 for each fine troy ounce 
of silver so transferred. Such silver shall be 
used exclusively to coin one-dollar pieces 
authorized in section 101(d) of the Coinage 
Act of 1965, as amended by this Act. 

Sec. 203. The dollars initially minted un- 
der authority of section. 101 of the Coinage 
Act of 1965 shall bear the likeness of the late 
President of the United States, Dwight David 
Eisenhower. 

Sec. 204. Half dollars, as authorized under 
section 101(a)(1) of the Coinage Act of 1965, 
as in effect prior to the enactment of this 
Act may, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, continue to be minted until 
January 1, 1971. 
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Sec. 205. (a). The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to transfer; as an accountable 
advance and at their face value; the approxi- 
mately three million silver dollars now held 
in the Treasury to the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services. The Administrator is authorized 
to offer these coins to the public in the man- 
ner recommended by the Joint Commission 
on) the’ Coinage at its meeting on May $12, 
1969. The Administrator ‘shall repay the ac- 
countable advance in the amount of that 
face value out of the proceeds of and at the 
time of the public sale of the silver dollars. 
Any proceeds received as a result of the pub- 
lic sale in excess’of the face value of these 
coins shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, to remain available until expended, 
such amounts as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this section: 

Sec. 206. The last sentence of section 3517 
of the Revised’ Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 324), is amended by striking the fol- 
lowing: “, except that coins produced under 
authority of sections 101(a)(1), 101(a) (2), 
and’ 101(a)(3) of the Coinage Act of 1965 
shall not be dated earlier than 1965”. 

Sec. 207. Section 4 of the Act of June 24, 
1967 (Public ‘Law’ 90-29; 31 U\S:C. 405a-1 
note), is amended’ by adding at the end 
theréof the following new sentence: “Out of 
the proceeds of and‘at the time of any sale 
of silver transferred pursuant to this Act, 
the Treasury Department shall be paid 
$1.292929292 for each fine troy ounce.” 

Sec. 208. Section 3513 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (31 U.S.C. 316) and the first section 
of the Act of February 28, 1878 (20 Stat. 25; 
31 U.S.C. 316, 458) are repealed. 

Sec. 209. Coins produced under the author- 
ity of section 101(d) of the Coinage Act of 
1965, as amended by this Act, shall bear such 
date as the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
termines. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no further voting tonight. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Fask unanimous consent that all 
debate’on each of the Proxmire amend- 
ments, of which there are two, the 
amendment to be offiered by the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), and each of 
the three amendments to: be. offered by 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE), be limited to 1 hour, with the 
time equally divided between the mover 
of the amendment and the manager of 
the bill; and that time on all other 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
the exception of motions to lay on the 
table; be limited each to 30 minutes, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
mover of the amendment and the man- 
ager of the bill, and in the case of amend- 
ments to amendments the time to be 
divided between the mover of the amend- 
ment and the author of the basic amend- 
ment; the time on the bill to be limited 
to 1 hour, to be divided equally between 
the manager of the bill and the minority 
leader or his designee. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. On the- Bennett 
amendment the manager of the bill will 
be in accord with the amendment, so the 
opposition should be in the control of the 
minority leader or his designee. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF! SECTION 19(e) OF 
THE SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT 
OF 1934 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay’ before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on House Joint Resolution 1247. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Packwoop) laid before the Senate House 
Joint Resolution 1247, to amend section 
19(e) of the Securities Exchange: Act of 
1934, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the House joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The joint resolution was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 39, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO REGULATE 
THE MAILING OF UNSOLICITED 
CREDIT CARDS 


Mr. SPAREMAN, Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 16542. 

The, PRESIDING OFFICER laid. be- 
fore the Senate H.R. 16542, to amend 
title 39, United States Code, to regulate 
the mailing of unsoliciated credit cards, 
and for other purposes, which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the pressure consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded. to consider the bill. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President; some 
time ago the Senate passed a bill deal- 
ing with this same subject matter. It 
went to the House and was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
there. In the meantime the House Post 
Office Committee had taken up this bill 
that has just been reported and has 
passed it. 

My’ purpose in calling it up is to move 
that the Senate agree to the House bill 
with an amendment and that amend- 
ment will be to strike out the House 
language and insert the language ini- 
tially passed by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I move to strike all. after 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the language contained in S. 721 
as passed by the Senate on April 15, 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to as fol- 
lows: 

That section 103 of the Truth in Lending 
Act (82 Stat. 146) is amended by redesignat- 
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ing subsections (j), (kK), and (1) as subsec- 
tions (p), (q), and (r), respectively, and by 
adding after subsection (i) the following: 

“(j) The term ‘adequate notice’, as used 
in section 133, means a printed notice to a 
cardholder which sets forth the pertinent 
facts clearly and conspicuously so that a per- 
son against whom it is to operate could rea- 
sonably be expected to have noticed it and 
understood its meaning. Such notice may be 
given to a cardholder by printing the notice 
on any credit card, or on each periodic state- 
ment of account, issued to the cardholder, or 
by any other means reasonably assuring the 
receipt thereof by the cardholder. 

“(k) The term ‘credit card’ means any 
card, plate, coupon book or other credit de- 
vice existing for the purpose of obtaining 
money, property, labor, or services on credit. 

“(1) The term ‘accepted credit card’ means 
any credit card which the cardholder has.re- 
quested and received or has signed or has 
used, or authorized another to use, for the 
purpose of obtaining. money, property, labor, 
or services on credit. 

“(m) The term ‘cardholder’. means, any 
person to whom a credit card is issued or any 
person who has agreed. with the card issuer 
to pay obligations arising from the issuance 
of a credit card to another person. 

“(n) The term ‘card issuer’ means any 
person who issues a credit card, or the agent 
of such person with respect to such card. 

“(o) The term ‘unauthorized use’,.as used 
in section 133, means a use, of a credit card 
by a person other than the.cardholder who 
does not have actual, implied, or apparent 
authority for such use and from which the 
cardholder receives no “benefit.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The Truth in Lending Act (82 
Stat. 146) is amended by adding after section 
131 the following sections: 

"$ 132. Issuance of credit cards 

“No credit card shall be issued except in 
response to a request or application there- 
for. This prohibition does not apply to the 
issuance of a credit card in renewal of, or in 
substitution for, an accepted credit card. 


“§ 133. Liability of holder of credit card 

“(a) A cardholder shall be Mable for the 
unauthorized use of a credit card only if the 
card is an accepted credit card, the Hability 
is not in excess of fifty dollars, the card issuer 
gives adequate notice to the cardholder of 
the potential liability, the card issuer has 
provided the cardholder with a self-addressed 
pre-stamped notification to be mailed by the 
cardholder in the event of the loss or theft 
of the credit card, and the unauthorized use 
occurs before the cardholder has notified the 
card issuer that an unauthorized use of the 
credit card has occurred or may occur as the 
result of loss, theft, or otherwise. Notwith- 
standing the foregoing, no cardholder shall 
be liable for the unauthorized use of any 
credit card which was issued on or after the 
effective date of this section, and, after the 
expiration of twelve months following such 
effective date, no cardholder shall be liable 
for the unauthorized use of any credit card 
regardless of the date of its issuance, unless 
(1) the conditions of liability specified in 
the preceding sentence are met, and (2) the 
card issuer has provided a method whereby 
the user of such card can be identified as 
the person authorized to use it. For the pur- 
poses of this section, a cardholder notifies a 
card issuer by taking such steps as may be 
reasonably required in the ordinary course 
of business to provide the card issuer with 
the pertinent information whether or not 
any particular officer, employee, or agent of 
the card issuer does in fact. receive such 
information. 

“(b) In any action by a card issuer to 
enforce liability for the use of a credit card, 
the burden of proof is upon the card issuer 
to show that the use was authorized or, if 
the use was unauthorized, then the burden 
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of proof is upon the card issuer to show that 

the conditions of liability for the unauthor- 

ized use of a credit card, as set forth in sub- 
section (a), haye been met. 

“(c) Nothing in this section imposes lia- 
bility upon a cardholder for the unauthor- 
ized use of a credit card in excess of his 
liability for such use under other applicable 
law or under any agreement with the card 
issuer. 

“(d) Except as provided in this section, 
a cardholder incurs no liability from the 
unauthorized use of a credit card. 

“§ 134. It shall be unlawful to use the credit 
card of another without author- 
ization 

“Whoever, in a transaction affecting com- 
merce, uses a credit card without the au- 
thorization of the holder shall, upon convic- 
tion thereof, be punished by imprisonment 
for a term not to exceed one year or fined a 
sum not to exceed $1,000, or both.” 

(b) The table of contents of chapter 2 of 
the Truth in Lending Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“132. Issuance of credit cards. 

“133. Liability of holder of credit card.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments to the Truth in 
Lending Act made by this Act become effec- 
tive as follows: 

(1) Section 132 of such Act takes effect 


jupon‘ the date of enactment of this Act. 


(2) Section 133 of such Act takes effect 
upon the expiration of 90 days after such 
date of enactment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The . bill (H.R. 16542) was read the 
third time.and passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Packwoop) ap- 
pointed Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr.. WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, and Mr. Tower conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 


BANK HOLDING COMPANY ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1970 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is H.R. 6778, the Bank 
Holding Company Act Amendments of 
1970. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time on the bill not start running 
until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN.: Mr. President, the 
issues raised by H.R. 6778 are among the 
most controversial and complex banking 
issues which the Senate has dealt with in 
many years. 

The Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956 was the result of many years of ef- 
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fort, and was caused by situations where 
several bank holding companies con- 
trolled many banks and entirely unre- 
lated businesses as well. I think those of 
us who were in the Senate at that time 
will recall that the primary emphasis 
behind the bill was the fear of undue 
economic concentration occasioned by 
the combination of chain banking sys- 
tems and unrelated businesses. 

The provisions of the 1956 act con- 
tained an exemption of one-bank holding 
companies. Indeed, the committees 
found no abuses requiring control or 
divestiture in the case of one-bank hold- 
ing companies. It was consequently 
found reasonable to exempt these com- 
panies from bank holding company 
legislation. 

In 1966, the Bank Holding Company 
Act. was amended to remove two other 
exemptions, one for long-term trusts for 
charitable: institutions and companies 
registered before May 15, 1955, under 
the Investment Company Act of 1940. 

A bill removing these exemptions was 
reported: by the House Committee on 

and Currency. During the 
course of debate on the House floor, it 
was amended to eliminate the exemp- 
tion for one-bank holding companies. 
After hearings in the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, the House bill 
was, amended to delete the section re- 
pealing the one-bank holding company 
exemption, It passed the Senate in that 
form and was readily accepted by the 
House of Representatives in the form in 
which it passed the Senate, without a 
conference. 

This history is important because it 
has a direct bearing on the question of a 
proper and equitable date for a grand- 
father clause. Since Congress decided 
to exempt one-bank companies in 1956 
and strongly ratified this decision in 
1966, it can hardly be seriously argued 
that the public was on notice of an im- 
pending removal of the exemption. Thus, 
it would be patently unfair to adopt a 
grandfather clause dated prior to the 
time the public would be reasonably ex- 
pected to know of the probability that 
the law would be changed. 

Another important, but often over- 
looked change in the law was made in 
1966, which originated in the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. This 
amendment made the provisions of sec- 
tion 23 A of the Federal Reserve Act re- 
lating to transactions between a bank 
and its affiliates applicable to all. in- 
sured banks. The effect of the amend- 
ment was to render loans to affiliates 
by all banks entirely impracticable be- 
cause of requirements for collateral to 
secure such loans. Thus, bank subsidiaries 
of a one-bank holding company were 
practically precluded from making loans 
to other affiliates of the holding com- 
pany. I mention this change because it is 
often assumed that banks and bank 
holding companies are free to make loans 
on favorable terms to their affiliates and 
that this gives the latter unfair com- 
petitive advantages. As a matter of fact, 
this erroneous assumption was fre- 
quently stated during the course of our 
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recent hearings on the bank holding 
company. amendments. To: repeat, a 
bank in a holding company system, can- 
not; as a matter of economic feasibility, 
loan funds to other affiliates or subsidi- 
aries.of the holding company. 

The Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency held 3 weeks of hearings 
on this legislation, from May 12 through 
May 28, 1970, In addition to the House- 
passed bill, we had before us an admin- 
istration bily which Senator BENNETT 
and I introduced, a bill by Senator Prox- 
MIRE, and a bill by Senator BROOKE. 

The primary provisions of the’ bill as 
reported largely reflect the views of the 


Federal Reserve Board and are based - 


upon the testimony of Chairman Burns. 
With one or two exceptions, which will 
be covered by the debate when amend- 
ments are offered; the bill meets the ap- 
proval of the Federal agencies concerned 
with the matter, which include the: Jus- 
tice and Treasury Departments, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, and the FDIC. 

The bill as a whole represents a broad 
consensus of the committee's views, and 
the committee unanimously agreed to 
report it. 

During the hearings held by the ‘com- 
mittee on this matter, we received many 
divergent recommendations dealing both 
with the substance of the issués and with 
whether or not there should even be 
legislation ‘this“year. I believe that the 
bill finally reported by the committee is 
a good bill and a fair bill. It accomplishes 
the primary objectives of the legislation 
while assuring that this change in con- 
gressional policy does not occasion undue 
and unnecessary hardship. It protects 
the various interested nonbanking in- 
dustries from banking competition which 
may be unfair to them, and, at the same 
time, does not arbitrarily prohibit bank 
holding companies to engage in appro- 
priate activities. 

The committee bill proposes immedi- 
ate legislation, to be administered by the 
Federal Reserve Board. It allows entry 
into “functionally related” activities only 
with the approval of thé Board and un- 
der criteria which will reflect all factors 
of public interest, rather than merely the 
question of which parties will be allowed 
to compete. The bill also contains pro- 
visions enhancing the ability of com- 
petitors to challenge decisions of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and it contains strong 
provisions prohibiting “tie-ins” between 
banks and their affiliates. Every specific 
complaint against bank holding company 
competition was related to the ability 
of competitors to challenge Board deci- 
sions, or to the possibility of tie-ins be- 
tween the banks and their affiliates. 

Earlier I referred to the decision of 
the committee and the Congress in 1966 
to continue the one-bank holding com- 
pany exemption, Developments over the 
past 3 years have occurred which require 
reconsideration of this decision. 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Burns testified that there are 51 banks 
in the United States with deposits of $1 
billion or more. Of these, nine are sub- 
Sidiaries of registered multibank hold- 
ing companies. Of the remaining 42, one 
has been owned by a holding company 
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since 1927. Another one was acquired by 
a large company in 1965: Beginning in 
Tate 1967, however, a gréater number of 
the banks with assets in excess of $1 bil- 
lion have become. affiliated with nonreg- 
ulated one-bank holding companies, 

At present, approximately 23 banks 
witha billion dollars or more in deposits 
are subsidiaries of a one-bank holding 
company. These include the six largest 
banks in the country, which cumula- 
tively hold more than 20 percent of the 
deposits of the entire Nation’s banking 
system. It has been estimated that the 
percentage of the Nation’s total banking 
deposits which are held by banks con- 
trolled by one-bank holding companies 
has grown from less than 10 percent in 
early 1967 to more than 40 percent at 
the present time. 

In view of the large growth of assets 
held by one-bank holding companies, the 
committee agreed that it is necessary to 
amend the Bank Holding Company Act 
to bring these companies under regula- 
tion. 

In making this decision, I would like 
to point:out the agreement of the com- 
mittee with all of the Government regu- 
latory ageneies who testified that there 
have been no abuses effectuated through 
the one-bank holding company device. 
It is clearly understood that the legisla- 
tion is toyprevent possible future prob- 
lems rather than to solve existing ones. 
Illustrative of this point, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation Chairman Frank 
Wille, in his testimony before the com- 
mittee, stated: 

Few acquisitions had actually been com- 
pleted by these recently formed one-bank 
holding. companies, and almost all are in 
bank related fields that. would have followed 
within the scope of the Federal Reserve 
Board precedents established under the 1956 
act. Because of this, and because the more 
traditional one-bank holding companies in 
existence prior to the 1966 amendments had 
presented few problems, the task of this 
committee must be considered preventive in 
nature rather than remedial of proven abuse. 


Tt should be noted, moreover, that the 
mere recitation of the figures describing 
control of banking assets by one-bank 
holding companies. does not reflect any 
substantial attempt to control nonbank 
assets. I think it is fair to say that all 
of the larger banks in the one-bank 
holding company system have acquired 
only those activities which would have 
been approved has they been under 
regulation by the Federal Reserve Board 
insany event and are and will continue 
to await the enactment of this legisla- 
tion before proceeding to acquire any ac- 
tivity not clearly within that category. 

There have been a few acquisitions of 
what would appear to be permissible ac- 
tivities which have been challenged by 
the Antitrust Division of the Justice De- 
partment, not on grounds that the ac- 
tivity itself was improper, but on anti- 
trust grounds. And this points up an- 
other important consideration in con- 
nection with this legislation. That is, 
that the antitrust statutes already apply 
to such acquisitions and will continue to 
be applicable. 

As Assistant Attorney General Mc- 
Laren testified: 

We believe that bank acquisitions present- 
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ing structural dangers may be challenged 
under, present antitrust law, particularly 
section 7 of) the Clayton Act. Section 7 is 
an important weapon, Under it, we can chal- 
lenge bank acquisitions which eliminate 
substantial direct horizontal competition in 
any particular financing field; we can chal- 
lenge mergers which involve significant,ver- 
tical foreclosure; and we can challenge prod- 
uct extension mergers which involve sig- 
nificant loss of potential competition or 
create dangers of tie-ins or reciprocity. 


Attorney General McLaren described 
example of challenges which his depart- 
ment had already made.and went on to 
state: 

These cases involve big nationally signifi- 
cant enterprises with anticompetitive effects 
in various markets, large and small. The same 
types of theories could be applied to deal 
with regional market situations and local 
market situations. The Antitrust Division 
simply would not’ have the time and re- 
sources to apply even a well-established 
merger theory to the many anticompetitive 
acquisitions that- might occur in local or 
relatively local markets. 


The problem of one-bank holding com- 
panies, from an -antitrust standpoint, 
therefore, seems to be not an absence of 
substantive law upon which cases of eco- 
nomic concentration can: be made, but 
rather a desire, as Mr. McLaren testified, 
“to screen acquisitions and lighten the 
load on the Antitrust Division in this 
area.” 

GRANDFATHER CLAUSE 

After reaching the decision to remove 
the one-bank holding company exemp- 
tion, it became necessary for the commit- 
tee to determine what course of action 
was to be taken in regard to those one- 
bank holding companies which are en- 
gaged either directly or through subsidi- 
aries, in activities to be prohibited by the 
act. 

Under the circumstance, the commit- 
tee decided the most appropriate meas- 
ure would allow existing one-bank hold- 
ing companies to continue to engage in 
the activities and retain the subsidiaries 
they held on a certain date, rather than 
requiring them to cease the activity or 
divest the subsidiary. 

Accordingly, the committee adopted a 
provision which would allow a company 
being brought under the Bank Holding 
Company Act by this legislation to en- 
gage in the activities in which it was 
directly or through a subsidiary engaged 
on March 24, 1969, so long as it has been 
continuously engaged in such activity 
since March 24, 1969. 

As was noted earlier, Congress has 
twice refrained from placing one-bank 
holding companies under the provisions 
of the Bank Holding Company Act. ‘The 
latest such decision was only 4 years ago. 
Because of this, it was the desire of the 
committee to choose a grandfather date 
upon. which all concerned parties should 
have had reasonable notice that the Bank 
Holding Company Act would probably be 
amended to remove the one-bank holding 
company exemption. 

On March 24, 1969, the administration 
proposal to remove this exemption was 
introduced in the Senate by myself and 
Senator BENNETT. 

The committee believes that it is en- 
tirely appropriate for a company to be 
allowed to continue to engage in those 
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activities in which it was engaged on 
March 24, 1969, and to expand those ac- 
tivities so long as such expansion does 
not produce anticompetitive or other ad- 
verse effects. Accordingly, the committee 
provided that such a company could not 
acquire, either by stock acquisition or 
purchase or the assets, a going concern 
engaged in the grandfathered activities. 

The committee included a provision 
which would allow the holding company 
the necessary flexibility to reorganize 
within its internal structure so that it 
can shift responsibility for operating one 
or more of its grandfathered activities 
from one subsidiary to another, the 
holding company itself to a subsidiary, 
or to form a new subsidiary for this par- 
ticular purpose. 

Thus, as has been pointed out, the 
holding company entitled to the grand- 
father clause will be limited in the ac- 
tivities it may conduct under that clause 
and will be restricted in the type of ac- 
quisitions it may make: The basic long- 
term expansion of these companies that 
decide to keep their banks will be com- 
mitted to those activities which are per- 
mitted to bank holding companies gen- 
erally. In this regard, the one-bank hold- 
ing companies which become registered 
bank holding companies as a result of 
this legislation will have the rights and 
privileges of any other registered bank 
holding company, including the right 
subject to the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board, to own more than one 
bank and to engage in activities func- 
tionally related to banking. 


CONTROL PROVISION 


The current provisions of the Bank 
Holding Company Act provide that a 
company is a bank holding company— 
assuming it. meets other requirements— 
if it directly or indirectly owns, controls, 
or holds with power to vote 25 percent or 
more of the voting shares of each of two 
or more banks, or if it controls in any 
manner the election of a majority of the 
directors of each of two or more banks. 
We are aware that it is possible to. con- 
trol the affairs of a company without 
owning 25 percent or more of its out- 
standing voting stock. 

The bank regulatory agency witnesses 
recommended that the provisions of the 
existing act be changed in order to allow 
a finding of control even when less than 
25 percent of the outstanding voting 
shares of the bank stock were not held by 
the subject company. 

Accordingly, the committee approved 
a provision which would allow the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to make a finding of 
control, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, where the company “directly 
or indirectly exercises a controlling in- 
fluence over the management or policies 
of the bank” without regard to the 25- 
percent stock ownership provision. How- 
ever, a presumption is established in the 
bill that a company which controls less 
than 5 percent of the voting stock of the 
bank does not control that bank. The per- 
centage of stock owned by the company 
will be determined by adding the amount 
of stock the company owns for its own 
benefit together with the amount, if any, 
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its own indirectly through a subsidiary or 
otherwise, with power to vote. 
DIVESTITURE 


Even with the grandfather clause de- 
vised by the committee, some companies 
will be required by the provisions of the 
act to divest one or more subsidiaries, or 
cease to engage in one or more activities 
by virtue of the fact that these were 
undertaken after the grandfather date or 
in order to comply fully with all provi- 
sions of the act. Moreover, there will be 
a number of companies that will find it 
impossible to continue normal growth 
under the act even with the grandfather 
clause that has been adopted by the com- 
mittee. It will be necessary for those com- 
panies to divest their banks. 

In deciding what provision to make for 
a divestiture period, there were several 
factors which were carefully considered 
by the committee. i 

It is anticipated that the Congress will 
follow precedent and pass a bill providing 
companies required to make divestitures 
under this legislation with relief from an 
undue tax burden as a result of such 
divestiture. 

It would be inequitable to require these 
divesting companies to. commit them- 
selves to a divestiture plan without know- 
ing what their tax situation will be in 
regard to such divestiture. Accordingly, 
it was deemed necessary to provide a 
divestiture period of sufficient length 
that these companies will have adequate 
time to make their divestiture plans after 
the appropriate tax relief measure is 
passed by Congress. 

Another factor considered by the com- 
mittee is the current state of the econ- 
omy. Market conditions are ‘far less 
than ideal, availability of money and 
credit is far below optimum, and the 
economy in general is going through a 
period of readjustment. These ‘facts are 
persuasive that divesting companies 
should be given more time to divest than 
would seem to be necessary under better 
economic conditions. 

Finally, the committee is aware that 
may be a large number of banks or non- 
banking subsidiaries which will be di- 
vested as a result of the passage of this 
legislation. Under these circumstances, 
the sellers may not be able to get fair 
market value for the assets they are di- 
vesting, particularly if they are all re- 
quired to divest simultaneously within 
a relatively short period of time. 

Because of these various factors, the 
committee adopted a provision which 
would allow companies required to make 
divestitures under the act an initial pe- 
riod of 5 years within which to do so, 
with the opportunity of obtaining up to 
an additional 5 years upon the ap- 
proval of the Federal Reserve Board. 
This provision would allow the Federal 
Reserve Board either to make a gen- 
eral extension of the divestiture period 
by a regulation to that effect, or it would 
allow the Board to grant specific exten- 
sions in individual cases. 

The committee adopted a provision 
which will allow any company covered 
by this legislation to retain or acquire 
whatever shares, or engage in whatever 
activities, it wishes so long as, within 
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the applicable divestiture. period, it 
either ceases to be a bank holding com- 
pany or ceases to retain direct or indirect 
ownership or control of share or to en- 
gage in activities that are not authorized 
under the applicable section of the act. 

In order to insure that there is no 
evasion of the general intent and pur- 
pose of this provision, the committee 
further provided that companies utiliz- 
ing this authority must comply with 
such other conditions as the Board may 
by regulation or order prescribe. If it 
appears to the Board that there is some 
incentive for a holding company or‘com- 
panies to make an acquisition that would 
not serve the purpose-of this provision, 
then the Board is given the express au- 
thority’ to issue regulations or/orders to 
prevent ‘such an acquisition. The com- 
mittee contemplates that the Board will 
insure that the authority to make the 
acquisitions and engage in the activities 
provided by this particular provision will 
not be utilized by a bank holding com- 
pany covered by this legislation to go 
into activities and make acquisitions 
which are totally unrelated to its pres- 
ent activities in order to gain an undue 
advantage during the applicable dives- 
titure period, or for any other purpose 
inconsistent with the intent and purpose 
of the act. 

EXEMPTIONS FOR CERTAIN COMPANIES 


As has been previously noted, the de- 
cision to remove the one-bank holding 
company exemption is being taken as a 
necessary step to prevent possible future 
abuses and is not being taken on the 
basis that abuses have occurred in the 
past. Accordingly, as discussed, the com- 
mittee adopted a grandfather date de- 
signed to allow companies existing prior 
to that date to continue to retain the 
subsidiaries and engage in the activities 
they held or in which they were engaged 
on that date. The committee is aware, 
however, of the existence of two other 
types of holding companies whose hard- 
ship will not be adequately relieved by 
the provision dealing with a grand- 
father date. 

The first of these types is the one-bank 
holding company located in small towns 
whose banks are small, and whose non- 
banking activities are generally limited 
to one or two other types of businesses. 
The committee believes that the possi- 
bility of abuse of the purposes of the act 
by such companies is remote. Accord- 
ingly, the committee adopted a provision 
which would exempt from the prohibi- 
tions against nonbanking activities all 
one-bank holding companies existing on 
the date of enactment of the proposed 
legislation, so long as the bank subsidiary 
does not have a net worth in excess of 
$3 million. These companies would be 
allowed to engage in other activities 
without regard to the prohibitions in the 
act, as long as the bank does not merge 
with another bank without the express 
approval of the Federal Reserve Board; 
increase its capital by contributions from 
its nonbanking subsidiaries, its nonbank- 
ing parent, or from affiliates of such par- 
ent company without prior express ap- 
proval; or pay dividends in excess of its 
current earnings. 
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The second type of bank holding com- 
pany not relieved by the grandfather 
clause is the large diversified company 
which is the owner of a bank as well 
as numerous diversified nonbanking sub- 
sidiaries. These corporations are owners 
of banks for a variety of reasons.: Some 
have owned their banks for a number of 
years and acquired the bank to prevent 
its failure, or to insure that their em- 
ployees had adequate banking services at 
their disposal. Other such companies 
acquired their banks on: a more recent 
date, again for a variety of reasons. The 
committee is convinced that these com- 
panies have not utilized their banking 
subsidiaries to gain any special.advan- 
tage for their nonbanking subsidiaries 
nor have they perpetrated any other 
abuses in connection with their owner- 
ship or control of a bank. 

The nature of the businesses of these 


companies is such that they must con- , 


tinue to broaden their nonbanking ac- 
tivities and affiliations. Their. growth 
must be directed toward those businesses 
and activities in: which they are not en- 
gaged. Consequently, the existence of a 
grandfather clause offers little aid to 
such companies. Without: some: provi- 
sions in the act, they would, in fact, be 
required .to either divest their bank or 
cease to expand in their nonbanking ac- 
tivities.. Thus, in order to prevent these 
companies from suffering undue hard- 
ship as.a result of the proposed legisla- 
tion, it would be necessary to adopt a 
provision exempting these companies 
from the prohibition contained in the 
act against engaging in new nonbank- 
ing activities. 

The committee provided that these 
companies are exempt from the prohibi- 
tions. against nonbanking activities or 
subsidiaries so long as the net worth of 
their bank does not exceed the greater 
of .$3 million—which was mentioned 
earlier—or an amount equal to 25 per- 
cent of the combined net worth of the 
holding company. and all of its subsidi- 
aries, or $50 million, whichever is the 
lesser. 

In addition, the Board is given the au- 
thority to. waive the $50 million limita- 
tion where it determines that such action 
is consistent with the purposes of the act 
and is necessary or appropriate to avoid 
undue hardship to either the. bank or its 
parent holding company or is necessary 
to meet a public need for banking serv- 
ices that. is not otherwise available. 

The Board is also given the authority 
to terminate or modify the exemption 
provided in regard to the 25-percent net 
worth test or to, $50 million maximum, 
if the Board determines that such action 
is necessary to prevent undue concentra- 
tion.of resources, decreased competition, 
conflicts of interest, or unsound banking 
practices. 

AMENDMENT OF CRITERIA REGULATING 
PERMISSIBLE NONBANKING. ACTIVITIES 


The committee approved an amend- 
ment to section 4(c) (8) of the act which 
governs permissible nonbanking activi- 
ties. and acquisitions. This amendment 
includes two key changes. 
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First, the language of the act will be 
amended to allow the Federal Reserve 
Board greater flexibility in determining 
what nonbanking activities and acquisi- 
tions are to be permitted bank holding 
companies. 

Second, the committee adopted .an 
amendment which, when enacted, will for 
the first time require, that a proposed 
“functionally related” nonbanking activ- 
ity of a,bank holding company -must 
“reasonably be expected to produce bene- 
fits to the public; such as greater con- 
venience, increased competition, or gains 
in, efficiency, that outweigh possible ad- 
verse effects, such as undue concentra- 
tion. of resources, decreased competition, 
conflicts of interest, or unsound banking 
practices.” 

The present Jaw: contains a require- 
ment that such activity be of a ‘‘finan- 
cial, fiduciary, or insurance © nature.” 
This language would. appear to cover all 
properly, related nonbanking activities, 
without permitting banks'to encroach on 


n commerce generally. However, a narrow 


interpretation .was placed on: this)lan- 
guage shortly after its passage in 1956. 
In effect, “the business of banking” was 
dnterpreted not to-refer to the general 
business of banking itself but to refer in- 
stead ito the. business of the particular 
banks within the particular bank hold- 
ing company structure being considered. 

The interpretations of this provision 
seems to require a “direct and significant 
connection” between the acquired activi- 
ties. and: the. activities of a particular 
bank. 

The practical effect of these interpre- 
tations.has been largely to confine per- 
missible holding company activities to 
those activities engaged in by the bank- 
ing subsidiaries of the holding company 
itself, This has, in many cases, prevented 
the holding companies from offering new 
services to new customers. In some in- 
stances, it may have served to inhibit 
competition. 

The committee agrees with FDIC 
Chairman Frank Wille when he stated: 

Inasmuch as the economy and its financial 
requirements are constantly changing, the 
Corporation considers it essential that banks 
and bank holding companies have the flexi- 
bility to engage in new types of bank-related 
activities that may be needed now and in 
the future if the financial needs of the peo- 
ple are to be met efficiently, competitively, 
and at reasonable cost. Likely changes in 
technology, the nature of financial competi- 
tion and the economic and legal functions 
of commercial banking all lead to a conclu- 
sion that retaining such flexibility is the 
wise course for the future. 


A change permitting such flexibility 
was strongly recommended by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Department of 
the Treasury, the Department of Justice, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman Dr. 
Arthur Burns, who suggested the specific 
language adopted by the committee, 
noted that “combining banks with func- 
tionally related businesses in a holding 
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company system. may lead to economies 
in. production, distribution, sales, re- 
search, and finance. Economies of pro- 
duction can, be achieved where there is a 
similarity of operation, such as servicing 
checking accounts and processing pay- 
rolls.” 

Assistant Attorney General Richard 
W. McLaren was particularly concerned 
that legislation be: enacted which bal- 
anced the objectives of allowing the nec- 
essary flexibility to bank holding compa- 
nies and insuring against possible anti- 
competitive, effects resulting from the 
activities of-such holding companies. He 
testified: 

Banking is not a static form of activity. 
Modern bankers, are offering a variety of 
specialized services which would have been 
entirely unknown to their predecessors of a 
few generations ago. * * * Innovation in fi- 
nancial fields should be encouraged. It seems 
particularly desirable to permit banks to 
enter other financial markets when competi- 
tion is)weak,:or where banks can be expected 
to offer real efficiencies. 

What is required, therefore, is legislation 
that will provide a mechanism for allowing 
bank expansion in areas where it is desir- 
able, minimizing the risks to our competitive 
system. * * * 


STANDING FOR PARTIES IN INTEREST 


The. Federal Reserve Board has re- 
cently ruled that a potential competitor 
of.a bank holding company seeking to 
engage in nonbanking activities may ap- 
pear before the Board and participate in 
the. proceedings having to do with the 
application of such bank holding com- 
pany. It is not clear; however, what the 
position of such potential competitor will 
be in the event of an appeal to the court 
of appeals under section 9 of the act. The 
committee believes that such a potential 
competitor should be entitled to partici- 
pate in the hearings held by the Federal 
Reserve Board and should also be en- 
titled, where necessary, to take an appeal 
as an aggrieved party to the court of 
appeals under section 9 of the act. Ac- 
cordingly the committee approved a pro- 
vision which states that “a party who 
would become a competitor of the appli- 
cant or subsidiary thereof by virtue of 
the applicant’s or its subsidiary’s entry 
into that business, shall be a party in 
interest in such proceeding and, in the 
event of an adverse order of the Board, 
shall have the right as an aggrieved party 
to obtain judicial review thereof as pro- 
vided in section 9.” 

TYING ARRANGEMENTS INVOLVING BANKS 


During its deliberations, the commit- 
tee was concerned that there be adequate 
safeguards against the possibility of mis- 
use of the economic power of a bank. 
The committee is aware that such misuse 
of economic power is possible regardless 
of the size of the bank, and regardless 
of whether the bank is affiliated with.a 
bank holding company. Thus, in provid- 
ing such safeguards, the committee felt 
it desirable to make them equally ap- 
plicable to all banks regardless of the 
presence or absence of an affiliation with 
a bank holding company. 

The provision approved by the com- 
mittee is intended to provide specific 
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statutory assurance that the use of the 
economic power of'a bank will not lead 
to a lessening of competition or unfair 
competitive practices. Thus, the provi- 
sion is intended to affirm in statutory 
language the principles of fair competi- 
tion. The committee does not intend, 
however, that this provision interfere 
with the conduct of appropriate tradi- 
tional banking practices. 

The purpose of this provision is to pro- 
hibit anticompetitive practices which 
require bank customers to accept or pro- 
vide some other service or product or 
refrain from dealing with other parties 
in order to obtain the bank product or 
service they desire. 

The provision authorized the Federal 
Reserve Board, by regulation or order, 
to permit such exceptions to the prohibi- 
tions of the section as the Board con- 
siders will not be contrary to its pur- 
poses and the committee expects that by 
such regulation or order the Board will 
continue to allow appropriate traditional 
banking practices. 

This will enable the customer to con- 
tinue to negotiate with the bank on 
the basis of his entire relationship with 
the bank. For example, where the cus- 
tomer uses multiple banking services 
such as deposit, loan, fiduciary, and 
commercial accounts or facilities, the 
parties may be free to fix or vary the 
consideration for any services upon the 
existence or extent of utilization of such 
banking services. Similarly, the language 
is not intended to- affect bank corre- 
spondent relationships, but insures that 
traditional correspondent relationships 
cannot be perverted by being tied to or 
conditioned upon maintenance or estab- 
lishment of relationships with nonbank 
subsidiaries of bank holding companies, 
or with businesses operated within the 
bank or by the people controlling a bank. 
Also, the language is not intended to pre- 
vent such traditional banking practices 
which protect extensions of credit by 
agreement to restrict other borrowing, 
but insures that such agreement may 
not be tied to or conditioned upon an 
agreement not to do business with com- 
petitors of other subsidiaries of the bank 
holding company, the bank, or of the 
operators of the bank. 

It should be noted that an individual 
is included within the meaning of a bank 
holding company for the purposes of this 
section if he possesses the requisite own- 
ership or control of a bank. Enforcement 
of this section is a responsibility of the 
U.S. attorneys under the direction of 
the Attorney General, and private par- 
ties are given the right to sue for in- 
junctive relief as well as treble dam- 
ages when they have sustained damages, 
or are threatened by loss or damage, by 
reason of a violation of this section’s 
prohibitions. The committee intends 
these private rights of action to be a 
valuable supplement to the enforcement 
efforts of the U.S. attorneys. 

This bill would also provide for the 
minting of 150 million 40 percent silver 
dollars bearing the likeness of Dwight 
David Eisenhower. These coins will be 
minted only as uncirculated coins and 
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proof coins and will be sold at premium 
prices. 

There is also a provision in the bill 
which authorizes the transfer of approx- 
imately 3 million rare silver dollars now 
held by the Treasury to the Adminis- 
trator of General Services for sale to 
the public. 

The question of an Eisenhower coin 
has been `a matter that has been pend- 
ing before the Congress for some time. 
I hope that we can now get a resolution 
of this matter by the passage of this 
bill. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask. unanimous consent that not 
later than 5 o’clock tomorrow afternoon, 
at the time the unfinished business is to 
be laid temporarily aside under the pre- 
vious order, the Senate then proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1094, 
which has already been laid before the 
Senate. by the distinguished majority 
leader this evening, and that it. then be 
made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection; it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate should be on notice 
again that it is very likely that action 
will be resumed on Calendar No. 1094, 
the Bank Holding Company Act, earlier 
than 5 o’clock tomorrow afternoon; and 
it is the intention of the leadership on 
both sides—if there is a lag in debate or 
if there is a hiatus in regard to the un- 
finished business, Senate Joint. Resolu- 
tion 1—in the interest. of expediting the 
business of the Senate and the business 
of the people, it is the intention of the 
leadership to move promptly to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1094 prior to 
5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad the distin- 
guished Senator made that statement. 
I just want to say that we who are con- 
cerned in handling the bill will be ready 
at any time, and the earlier we get on 
it the better we will like it, because there 
is a good deal of time involved in the 
amendments and on the bill. So the ear- 
lier ‘we ‘get on it, the sooner we will 
finish it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. I 
may say, in addition, that, according 
to the schedule that was promulgated 
by the leadership a few days ago, the 
Senate is to complete action on the one 
bank holding. company bill tomorrow. It 
is my further understanding that the 
manpower training bill will be laidbe- 
fore the Senate tomorrow evening after 
completion of action on Calendar No. 
1094, H.R. 6778. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9:30 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, if there be no further busi- 
ness to,come before the Senate, I move 
in accordance with the previous order, 
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that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 9:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
September 16, 1970, at 9:30 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 15, 1970: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


William M. Rountree, of Florida, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Brazil. 

U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


The following-named persons to be Ex- 
aminers in Chief, U.S. Patent Office: 

Fred C. Mattern, Jr., of Virginia, vice Nogi 
A. Asp, resigned: 

John H; Schneider, of Virginia, vice Peter T. 
Dracopoulos, resigned. 

Saul I. Serota, of Maryland, vice Pasquale 
J. Federico, resigned. 


District oF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SERVICE COM- 
MISSION 


Jeremiah Colwell Waterman, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be a member of the 
Public Service Commission of the District of 
Columbia for a term of 3 years expiring June 
30, 1973, vice William L. Porter, term ex- 
pired. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Carol M. Khosrovi, of Virginia, to be an As- 
sistant Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, vice William H. Crook. 


FEDERAL METAL AND NONMETALLIC MINE 
SAFETY BOARD OF REVIEW 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic 
Mine Safety Board of Review as indicated; 
new positions. 

Robert N. Stewart, of Indiána, for the re- 
mainder of the term of 5 years expiring Sep- 
tember 15, 1971. 

Hugh C. Matlock, of Colorado, for the re- 
mainder of the term of 5 years expiring Sep- 
tember 15, 1972. 

Donald E. Pierce, of Idaho, for the remain- 
der of the term of 5 years expiring Septem- 
ber 15, 1973. 

Kenneth C. Kellar, of South Dakota, for 
the remainder of the term of 5 years expiring 
September 15, 1974. 

Howard L. Hartman, of California, for the 
term of 5 years expiring September 15, 1975. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate September 15, 1970: 
UNITED NATIONS REPRESENTATIVES 

The following-named persons to be repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America 
to the 25th session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations: 

Charles W. Yost, of New York. 

Christopher H. Phillips, of New York: 

Jacop K. Javits, U.S. Senator from the 
State of New York. 

CLAIBORNE PELL, U.S. Senator from the 
State of Rhode Island. 

Glenn A, Olds, of New York. 

The following-named persons to be alter- 
nate representatives of the United States of 
America to the 25th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations: 

Seymour M. Finger, of New York. 

Helen G. Edmonds of North Carolina. 

Richard H. Gimer, of Virginia. 

Aloysius A. Mazewski, of Illinois. 
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September 15, 1970 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. ALBERT. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 


ker: 
froin ERAS SEPTEMBER 15, 1970. 

I hereby designate the Honorable CARL 
ALBERT of Oklahoma to act as Speaker pro 
tempore today. 

JoHN. W. McCormack. 


PRAYER 


Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Dooling, arch- 
diocesan director, Mount Carmel Guild, 
Newark, NJ., offered the following 
prayer: 

With-Your divine guidance and under 
Your inspiration, we invoke Your bless- 
ing, O God, upon all those who share-in 
Your divine task to conserve the world 
and its creatures. 

You have'shared with all creation Your 
divine power to continue the work of 
Your hand. To some, more of this than 
to others. But to all, with this power You 
have givén proportionate responsibility, 
to recognize Your divine will for life and 
conduct—to maintain and preserve the 
relationship of creature to Creator. You 
have even shown us the secrets of Your 
divine power and intelligence, You have 
entrusted to those for whom it is, our 
privilege to pray today—the structure of 
Your law in the conduct of man’s rela- 
tionship to You.and his fellow man. 

From the first moment of creation 
until its very end—law and order—will 
be the prime force for every good—and 
all good—even if this life ceases when 
You—our God—are forgotten as our first 
beginning and our last end. 

In all sharing, God's: power becomes 
man’s power—and like God, mancan rule 
the present and future destiny of his fel- 
low man. 

Bless these chosen ones, then, with 
Your special inspiration, O God—for law 
is the hinge upon which man’s life turns. 

Let us always be mindful that liberty 
and justice for all, under God—preserves 
His divine will—the rights of the indi- 
vidual and our Nation breathes in all its 
glory. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and ‘approved, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House, by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 


the House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On August 11, 1970: 

H.R. 914. An act for the relief of Hood 
River County, Oreg.; and 

H.R. 14619. An act for the relief of S. Sgt. 
Lawrence F. Payne, U.S. Army (retired). 

On August 12, 1970: 

H.R.: 15733. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a tempo- 
rary 15-percent increase in annuities, to 
change for a temporary period the method of 
computing interest on investments of the 
railroad retirement accounts, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 17070. An- act to-improve and mod- 
ernize the postal service, to reorganize the 
Post Office Department, and for other pur- 


poses. 
On August 14, 1970: 

HR. 1453. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Melvin A. Kaye; 

H.R. 1697. An act for the relief of Jack 
Brown; 

H.R. 2209. An act for the relief of Carlos 
DeMarco; 

H.R. 2407. An act for the relief of Elbert C. 
Moore; 

H.R. 5337. An act for the relief of the late 
Albert E. Jameson, Jr.; 

H.R. 6375. An act for the relief of Amalia 
P. Montero; 

H.R. 6850. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Clyde Nichols (retired) ; 

H.R, 9092, An act for the relief of Thomas 
J, Condon; 

H.R. 12176. An act for the relief of Bly D. 
Dickson, Jr.; and 

H.R. 15354. An act for the relief of Anthony 
P. Miller, Inc. 

On August 17, 1970: 

H.R. 1703, An act for the relief of the Clay- 
ton County Journal and Wilber Harris; 

H.R. 1728. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Norman W; Stanley; 

H.R. 2241. An act for the relief of John T. 
Anderson; 

H.R. 2458. An act for the relief of Frank 
J. Enright; 

H.R- 2481. An act for the relief of Cmdr. 
John W. McCord; 

H.R. 2950. An act for the relief of Edwin 
E. Fulk; 

H.R. 3558. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Smith; 

H.R. 3723. An act for the relief of Robert 
G. Smith; 

H.R. 6377. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Earl Spofford Brown, U.S. Army Reserve 
(retired); 

H.R. 9591. An act for the relief of Elgie 
L. Tabor; 

H.R. 10662. An act for the relief of Walter 
L. Parker; 

H.R. 11890. Am act for the relief of T. Sgt. 
Peter Elias Gianutsos, U.S. Air Force (re- 
tired); 

H.R. 12622. An act for the relief of Russell 
L, Chandler; 

H.R. 12887. An act for the relief of John 
A. Avdeef; and 

H.R. 15118. An act to provide for the strik- 
ing of medals in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the founding of Ohio 
Northern University. 

On August 18, 1970: 

HR. 14114; An act to improve the admin- 
istration of the national park system by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to clarify the 
authorities applicable to the system, and for 
other purposes; and 

E.R. 16015. An act making appropriations 
for.the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for other purposes. 

On August 20, 1970: 
H.R. 17711. An act to amend the District 


of Columbia Cooperative Association Act, 
and for other purposes. 
On August 24, 1970: 

H.R. 12446. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon ‘Jose Guadalupe 
Esparza-Montoya; 

H.R. 13997. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon S, Sgt. Ryuzo 
Somma; 

H.R. 14956, An act to extend for 3 years the 
period during which certain dyeing and tan- 
ning materials may be imported free of duty; 
and 

H.R. 15866. An act to repeal the act of Au- 
gust 25, 1959, with respect to the final dispo- 
sition of the affairs of the Choctaw Tribe. 

On August 28, 1970: 

H.R. 5655. An act for the relief of Low Yin 
(also. known as Low Ying); 

H.R. 12400. An act for the relief of Tae 
Pung Hills; 

H.R. 13265. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon L.Cpl. Frank J. 
Krec; 

H.R. 13895. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Eloisa Pardo Hall; 

H.R. 13971. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Falls of the Ohio Inter- 
state Park compact; and 

H.R. 15381. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and ‘Franchise Tax Act 
of 1947 with respect to the taxation of regu- 
lated, investment: companies. 

On September 1, 1970: 

H.J. Res. 1194. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the period begin- 
ning September 20, 1970, and ending Sep- 
tember 26,1970, as “National Machine Tool 
Week.” 

H.R. 1749. An act for the relief of Eagle 
Lake Timber Co., a partnership, of Susan- 
ville, Calif.; 

H.R. 2849. An act for the relief of Anan 
Eldredge; 

H.R. 6265. An act to provide that a head- 
stone or marker be furnished at Government 
expense for the unmarked grave of any 
Medal of Honor recipient; 

H.R. 8662. An act to authorize command 
of the U.S. ship Constitution. (IX-21) by 
retired officers of the U.S. Navy; 

H.R, 9052. An act to amend section 716 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the interservice transfers of officers of the 
Coast Guard; 

H.R. 12959. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Jara Haase; 

H.R. 13195. An act to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that U.S. flags 
may be presented to parents of deceased 
servicemen; 

H.R. 13383. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marcella Coslovich Fabretto; 

H.R. 13712, An act for the relief of Vin- 
cenzo Pellicano; and 

H.R, 15374. An act to amend section 355 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, con- 
cerning approval by the Attorney General 
of the title to lands acquired for or on behalf 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 

On September 8, 1970: 

H.R. 15351. An act to authorize additional 
funds for the operation of the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission: and 

H.R. 17133. An act to extend the provisions 
of title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act. of 
1958, as amended, relating to war risk in- 
surance. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
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ments of the House to the Senate 
amendments to bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 203. An act to amend the act of June 
13, 1962 (76 Stat. 96), with respect to the 
Navajo Indian irrigation project; 

S. 434. An act to reauthorize the Riverton 
extension unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
to include therein the entire Riverton Fed- 
eral reclamation project, and for other pur- 

SES; 

PoS. 2808. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Minot extension of the Garri- 
son diversion unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project in North Dakota, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 2882. An act to amend Public Law 394, 
84th Congress, to authorize the construc- 
tion of supplemental irrigation facilities for 
the' Yuma Mesa Irrigation District, Arizona. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 11833) entitled “An act to 
amend the Solid Waste Disposal Act in 
order to provide financial assistance for 
the construction of solid waste disposal 
facilities, to improve research programs 
pursuant to such act, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. MUSKIE, Mr, EAGLETON, Mr. Boccs, 
and Mr. Baker to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3418. An-act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the making of 
grants to medical schools and hospitals to 
assist them in establishing special depart- 
ments and programs in the fleld of family 
practice, and otherwise to encourage and 
promote the training of medical and para- 
medical personnel vin the field of family 
medicine, and to alleviate the effects of mal- 
nutrition, and to provide for the establish- 
ment of a National Information and Re- 
source Center for the Handicapped. 


MONSIGNOR DOOLING IS GUEST 
CHAPLAIN OF HOUSE 


(Mr. RODINO asked and was given 
permission, to address the House for 1 
minute. and to: revise and extend his-re- 
marks.) 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
warm privilege to welcome Msgr. Joseph 
A. Dooling as guest Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives today, not only 
as. a constituent, but as my dear friend. 

As archdiocesan director of Mount 
Carmel Guild, a- comprehensive social 
science agency in Essex County, Mon- 
signor Dooling has been the guiding light 
of numerous essential community-help 
programs. 

Preschool and community’ mental 
health programs, housing, public health, 
rehabilitation and training programs and 
senior citizen services have all been fur- 
thered by the vision of this selfless and 
humane man. 

Monsignor Dooling is no stranger to 
the people of New Jersey and to people 
everywhere who have felt the compas- 
sionate services of his: good work. His 
example will always live on in the hearts 
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and minds of those who have known and 
have had the privilege, as I have had, to 
work closely with him. He is: indeed a 
man Iam proud to cali my friend. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ROADS OF 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON PUB- 
LIC WORKS TO SIT DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent, that the Subcommittee on 
Roads of the House Committee on Public 
Works be permitted to sit this afternoon 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is ‘there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection 
is heard. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 18127 MAKING APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr, EVINS of Tennessee..Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 18127) 
making appropriations for Public Works 
for water, pollution control, and power 
development andthe Atomic Energy 
Commission for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes, 
with, Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
agree to the conference requested by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? The Chair hears 
none, and appoints the following confer- 
ees: Messrs. Evins of Tennessee, BOLAND, 
WHITTEN, ANDREWS of Alabama; MAHON, 
RuHopEs, Davis of Wisconsin, ROBISON, 
and Bow. 


THE LATE C. A. “BOB” SELLERS, 
EDITOR OF THE FORT WORTH 
PRESS 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, Texas and 
the Nation have lost a distinguished and 
dedicated newspaperman. 

C. A. “Bob” Sellers, editor of the Fort 
Worth Press, unexpectedly was stricken 
by a heart attack and died at his home 
yesterday. Funeral services are being 
held today, in. Meadowbrook Baptist 
Church in Fort Worth. 

Bob’s death is a grievous loss to all of 
us. His leadership will be sorely missed 
in Fort Worth, and particularly at the 
helm of the Press. 

There was more than just an ordinary 
editor-newspaper relationship between 
Bob Sellers and the Press. His whole 
professional life was dedicated to his 
newspaper, and he worked unceasingly 
for its continuing betterment. 

He joined the Press just 2- days after 
his graduation from Baylor University 
in 1945 and had served in virtually every 
editorial ‘position on the paper—city hall 
reporter, assistant city editor, telegraph 
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editor, public service director, and man- 
aging editor. In April 1969, at the age of 
45, he was named editor. 

Bob was born in Yoakum, Tex,, but 
lived most of his life in Fort Worth. In 
World War II he served. in the Army’s 
payor Division in both Europe and the Pa- 
cific. 

A journalist of talent and initiative, he 
had won four first places in news com- 
petitions conducted by Sigma Delta Chi, 
and was a past president of. the. Fort 
Worth chapter of the organization, He 
also was a past president of the Texas 
United Press International Editors Asso- 
ciation. 

He was a past member of the Board of 
Directors of the Fort Worth Chamber of 
Commerce and of the Tarrant County 
Red Cross. He was a deacon in the Mea- 
dowbrook Baptist Church. 

Surviving are his wife, Maudine, and 
three sons, and a daughter. 


MORE FREEDOM IN THE HOUSE 
GALLERIES 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it is against the rules for any- 
one in the publie gallery who is inter- 
ested in the debates’ to open a copy of 
the pictorial directory of the Congress in 
order to ascertain who is addressing the 
House. Many of our constituents who are, 
I am sure, interested in the debates and 
courteous in their attitude toward the 
House have been reprimanded for vio- 
lating the rules when they opened a copy 
of the bill merely to see what the House 
is debating. These restrictions are not 
written into the actual rules of the House 
but are printed on the back of the visi- 
tor’s pass to the public galleries with the 
introductory remarks: 

To help make your visit more pleasant, 
please observe the following rules—no read- 
ing or writing in the galleries. 


It.is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
at the appropriate point in the consid- 
eration of the Legislatvie Reorganization 
Act I intend to offer an amendment 
which will allow reading and writing in 
the galleries under such regulations as 
the Speaker may prescribe. 


REDUCTION OF PRIME INTEREST 
RATE 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I am send- 
ing the president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica a telegram asking that the Bank 
of America join the parade in the reduc- 
tion of interest rates by reducing their 
prime interest rate to 6 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, the. telegram is as 
follows: 

SEPTEMBER 15, 1970. 
Hon, A. W. CLAUSEN, 
President, Bank of America, 
San Francisco, Cali}.: A 

Last week, I urged your colleague, David 
Rockefeller of Chase Manhattan National 
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Bank to take the lead in a badly~needed re~- 
duction in the prime lending rate. Public 
comments by Chase Manhattan officials in- 
dicate that bank’s reluctance to reduce inter- 
est rates and it appears that the leadership 
must come from other areas of the banking 
industry. Therefore, I am calling on you as 
the chief executive officer of the world’s 
largest commercial bank to fill this leader- 
ship void and institute an immediate reduc- 
tion in the prime rate. The public interest 
demands a reduction to at least 6%. 

In contrast to the staid Wall Street in- 
stitutions, Bank of America has led the way 
to many innovations in the banking industry 
and I hope that you will see fit to make 
banking history through the largest prime 
rate reduction ever. 

WRIGHT PATMAN. 


VITAL LEGISLATION STILL PEND- 


ING IN CONGRESS 


(Mr. RHODES. asked ‘and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion the President in his message last 
Friday was correct and on target in 
pointing out that there is a large backlog 
of vital legislation on which the Con- 
gress has not acted. 

I am particularly concerned with the 
fate of the Revenue Sharing Act of 1969 
which the President mentioned: in his 
call for cooperation, calling that legisla- 
tion “elemental economics, elemental 
good sense, elemental good government.” 

The concept of the Federal Govern- 
ment sharing income tax revenues with 
the States was endorsed by both parties 
in their 1968 platforms, it has received 
widespread. support from the Nation’s 
Governors and mayors and the public. 

Given these facts, it. is all the more 
puzzling why there has been no con- 
gressional action on this legislation. The 
bill was sent up by the President last 
October but neither the House nor the 
Senate has yet held hearings. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that the 
Congress has many pressing matters to 
deal with but as long as we continue to 
postpone’ action on such vital reforms 
as the Revenue Sharing Act we are justi- 
fiably open to charges of neglect and 
foot dragging. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON FUELS AND ENERGY 


(Mr: ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, on July 21, 
1970, I introduced H.R. 18569, a bill which 
would establish a 21-member National 
Commission on Fuels and Energy. This 
bill is a companion bill to S. 4092, which 
had been introduced earlier in the 
Senate and which, I understand, enjoys 
the cosponsorship of over half the 
Members of the Senate. 

Last Thursday and Friday the Senate 
Interior Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Minerals, Materials, and Fuels held 
hearings on the Senate version of this 
bill. Those hearings have now been 
recessed subject. to the call of the chair. 
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Although I have not had the oppor- 
tunity to review all the testimony taken 
at the Senate hearings, I understand that 
there was general agreement among the 
witnesses that we are facing an energy 
crisis of unprecedented proportions and 
that we had better begin soon to give 
serious consideration to setting up the 
mechanism for establishing a coordi- 
nated national energy and fuels policy. 

It is not anticipated that such a com- 
mission could in itself eliminate all 
shortages of fuel and energy which we 
may encounter in the next two decades, 
but it would, through its investigation 
and study of the energy requirements 
and fuel resources and policies of the 
United States, be in a position to recom- 
mend to the President and the Congress, 
first, what the national fuel and energy 
needs will be during the next’ 20 years, 
and, second, how they can be supplied 
while protecting our environment. 

It is not too late for the Congress to 
consider this proposal before the end of 
the present session, and I urge the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
to consider. scheduling hearings on this 
legislation as soon ‘as possible. 


FOREIGN. ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
‘SEVENTIES—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. 91-385) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT) laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of 
the United States which was read, and, 
without objection referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE FOR THE ‘SEVENTIES 


Today, I am proposing a major trans- 
formation in our foreign assistance 
programs. 

For more than two decades these pro- 
grams have been guided by a vision of 
international responsibilities conditioned 
by the aftermath of World War II and 
the emergence of new nations. But the 
world has been changing dramatically; 
by the end of the ’Sixties, there was 
widespread agreement that our pro- 
grams for foreign assistance had not 
kept up with these changes and were 
losing their effectiveness. This sentiment 
has been reflected in declining foreign 
aid levels. 

The cause of this downward drift is 
not that the need for aid has diminished; 
nor is it that our capacity to help other 
nations has diminished; nor has America 
lost her humanitarian zeal; nor have we 
turned inward and abandoned our pur- 
suit of peace and freedom in the world. 

The answer is not to stop foreign aid 
or to slash it further. The answer is to 
reform our foreign assistance programs 
and do our share to meet the needs of 
the "Seventies. 

A searching reexamination has clearly 
been in order and, as part of the new 
Administration’s review ‘of policy, I was 
determined to undertake a fresh ap- 
praisal. I have now completed that ap- 
praisal and in this message I am propos- 
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ing a set of fundamental and sweeping 
reforms to overhaul completely our en- 
tire foreign assistance operation to make 
it fit a new foreign policy. 

Such a major transformation cannot 
be accomplished overnight. The scope 
and complexity of such an undertaking 
requires a deliberate and thoughtful ap- 
proach over many months. I look for- 
ward to active discussion of these pro- 
posals with the Congress before I trans- 
mit my new assistance legislation next 
year. 

Reform #1: I propose to create separ- 
ate organizational arrangements for each 
component of our assistance effort: se- 
curity assistance, humanitarian assis- 
tance, and. development assistance. This 
is necessary to enable us to fix respon- 
sibility more clearly, and to assess the 
success of each program in achieving its 
specific objectives. My proposal will over- 
come the confusion inherent in our pres- 
ent approach which lumps together 
these separate objectives in composite 
programs. 

Reform +2: To provide effective sup- 
port for the Nixon Doctrine, I shall pro- 
pose a freshly conceived International 
Security Assistance Program. The prime 
objective of this program will be to help 
other countries assume the responsibility 
of their own defense and thus help us re- 
duce our presence abroad. 

Reform #3: I proposed that the foun- 
dation for our development assistance 
programs be a new partnership among 
nations in pursuit of a truly interna- 
tional development effort based upon a 
strengthened leadership role for multi- 
lateral development institutions. To 
further this objective, 

—The U.S. should channel an increas- 
ing share of its development assist- 
ance through the multilateral in- 
stitutions as rapidly as practicable. 

—Our remaining bilateral assistance 
should be provided largely within a 
framework established by the in- 
ternational institutions. 

—Depending- upon the success of this 
approach, I expect that we shall 
eventuaHy be able to channel most 
of our development assistance 
through these institutions. 

Reform’ #4: To enable us to provide 
effective bilateral development assist- 
ance in the changed conditions of the 
*Seventies, I shall transmit legislation to 
create two new and independent insti- 
tutions: 

—A US. International Development 
Corporation, to bring vitality and 
innovation to our bilateral lending 
activities and enable us to deal with 
lower income nations on a business- 
like basis. 

—A US. International Development 
Institute to bring the genius of U.S. 
science and technology to bear on 
the problems of development, to help 
build research and training compe- 
tence in the lower income countries 
themselves, and to offer cooperation 
in international efforts dealing with 
such problems as population and 
employment. 

Their creation will enable us to phase 

out the Agency for International Devel- 
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opment and to reduce significantly the 
number of overseas U.S. Government 
personnel working on development pro- 
grams. 

Reform #5: To add a new dimension 
to the international aid effort insuring 
@ more permanent and enduring source 
of funds for the low income countries, 
I have recently proposed that all nations 
enter into a treaty which would permit 
the utilization of the vast resources of 
the seabeds to promote economic devel- 
opment. 

Reform #6: I propose that we redirect 
our other policies which bear on devel- 
opment to assure that they reinforce the 
new approach outlined in this message. 
Our goal will be to expand and enhance 
the contribution to development of trade 
and private investment, and to increase 
the effectiveness of government programs 
in promoting the development process. A 
number of changes are necessary: 

—I propose that we move promptly 
toward initiation of a system of 
tariff preferences for the exports of 
manufactured products of the lower 
income countries in the markets of 
all the industrialized countries. 

—I am ordering the elimination of 
those tying restrictions on procure- 
ment which hinder our investment 
guarantee program in its support of 
U.S. private investment in the lower 
income countries. 

—I propose that all donor countries 
take steps to end the requirement 
that foreign aid be used to purchase 
goods and services produced in the 
nation providing the aid. Complete 
untying of aid is a step that must be 
taken in concert with other nations; 
we have already begun discussions 
with them toward that end. As an 
initial step, I have directed that our 
own aid be immediately untied for 
procurement in the lower income 
countries themselves. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF REFORM 

These are the most fundamental of the 
many far-reaching reforms I propose to- 
day. To understand the need for them 
now, and to place them in perspective, it 
is important to review here the way in 
which we have reexamined our policies in 
light of today’s requirements. 

Two steps were necessary to develop a 
coherent and constructive U.S. assist- 
ance program for the Seventies: 

—As a foundation, we needed a foreign 
policy tailored to the 1970’s to pro- 
vide direction for our various pro- 
grams. For that, we developed and 
reported to the Congress in February 
the New Strategy for Peace. 

—Second, to assist me in responding to 
the Congress and to get the widest 
possible range of advice on how for- 
eign assistance could be geared to 
that strategy, I appoint a distin- 
guished group of private U.S. citi- 
zens to make a completely independ- 
ent assessment of what we should be 
trying to achieve with our foreign 
aid programs and how we should 
go about it. 

The Task Force on International De- 

velopment, chaired by Rudolph Peter- 
son, former president of the Bank of 
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America, drew upon the considerable ex- 
perience of its own members and sought 
views from Members of the Congress and 
from every quarter of U.S. society. In 
early March the Task Force presented 
its report to me, and shortly thereafter 
I released it to the public. The Task 
Force undertook a comprehensive as- 
sessment of the conditions affecting our 
foreign assistance program and proposed 
new and creative approaches for the 
years ahead. Its report provides the ba- 
sis for the proposals which I am mak- 
ing today. 

I also have taken into account the 
valuable insights and suggestions con- 
cerning development problems which 
were contained in the Rockefeller Re- 
port on our Western Hemisphere policy. 
Many of the ideas and measures I am 
proposing in this message in fact were 
foreshadowed by a number of policy 
changes and program innovations which 
I instituted in our assistance programs 
in Latin America. 


THE PURPOSES OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


There are three interrelated purposes 
that the U.S. should pursue through our 
foreign assistance program: promoting 
our national security by supporting the 
security of other nations; providing hu- 
manitarian relief; and furthering the 
long-run economic and social develop- 
ment of the lower income countries. 

The national security objectives of the 
US. cannot be pursued solely through 
defense of our territory. They require a 
successful effort by other countries 
around the world, including a number 
of lower income countries, to mobilize 
manpower and resources to defend them- 
selves. They require, in some cases, mili- 
tary bases abroad, to give us the neces- 
sary mobility to defend ourselves and to 
deter aggression. They sometimes re- 
quire our financial support of friendly 
countries in exceptional situations. 

Moreover, our security assistance pro- 
grams must be formulated to achieve the 
objectives of the Nixon Doctrine, which 
I set forth at Guam last year. That ap- 
proach calls for any country whose se- 
curity is threatened to assume the pri- 
mary responsibility for providing the 
manpower needed for its own defense. 
Such reliance on local initiative encour- 
ages local assumption of responsibility 
and thereby serves both the needs of 
other countries and our own national 
interest. In addition, the Nixon Doctrine 
calls for our providing assistance to such 
countries to help them assume these re- 
sponsibilities more quickly and more ef- 
fectively. The new International Security 
Assistance Program will be devoted 
largely to these objectives. I shall set 
forth the details of the proposed pro- 
gram when I transmit the necessary im- 
plementing legislation to the Congress 
next year. 

The humanitarian concerns of the 
American people have traditionally led 
us to provide assistance to foreign coun- 
tries for relief from natural disasters, to 
help with child care and maternal wel- 
fare, and to respond to the needs of in- 
ternational refugees and migrants. Our 
humanitarian assistance programs, lim- 
ited in size but substantial in human ben- 
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efits, give meaningful expression to these 
concerns. 

Both security and humanitarian as- 
sistance serve our basic national goal: 
the creation of a peaceful world. This 
interest is also served, in a fundamental 
and lasting sense, by the third purpose 
of our foreign assistance: the building 
of self-reliant and productive societies in 
the lower income countries. Because 
these countries contain two-thirds of the 
world’s population, the direction which 
the development of their societies takes 
will profoundly affect the world in which 
we live. 

We must respond to the needs of these 
countries if our own country and its val- 
ues are to remain secure. We are, of 
course, wholly responsible for solutions 
to our problems at home, and we can 
contribute only partially to solutions 
abroad. But foreign aid must be seen for 
what it is—not a burden, but an oppor- 
tunity to help others to fulfill their as- 
pirations for justice, dignity, and a bet- 
ter life. No more abroad than at home 
can peace be achieved and maintained 
without vigorous efforts to meet the 
needs of the less fortunate. 

The approaches I am outlining today 
provide a coherent structure for foreign 
assistance—with a logical framework for 
separate but interdependent programs. 
With the cooperation of Congress, we 
must seek to identify as clearly as pos- 
sible which of our purposes—security, 
humanitarianism, or long-term develop- 
ment of the lower income countries—to 
pursue through particular U.S. programs. 
This is necessary to enable us to deter- 
mine how much of our resources we wish 
to put into each, and to assess the prog- 
ress of each program toward achieving 
its objectives. 

There is one point, however, that I 
cannot overemphasize. Each program is 
a part of the whole, and each must be 
sustained in order to pursue our national 
purpose in the world of the Seventies. 
It is incumbent upon us to support all 
component elements—or the total struc- 
ture will be unworkable. 

EFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE—THE 

CHANGED CONDITIONS 

The conditions that surround and in- 
fluence development assistance to lower 
income countries have dramatically 
changed since the present programs were 
established. At that time the United 
States directly provided the major por- 
tion of the world’s development assist- 
ance. This situation led to a large and 
ambitious U.S. involvement in the 
policies and activities of the developing 
countries and required extensive over- 
seas missions to advise governments and 
monitor programs. Since then the inter- 
national assistance environment has 
changed: 

First, the lower income countries have 
made impressive progress, as highlighted 
by the Commission on International 
Development chaired by Lester Pearson, 
the former Prime Minister of Canada. 
They have been helped by us and by 
others, but their achievements have come 
largely through their own efforts. Many 
have scored agricultural breakthroughs 
which have dramatically turned the fear 
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of famine into the hope of harvest. They 
have made vast gains in educating their 
children and improving their standards 
of health. The magnitude of their 
achievement is indicated by the fact that 
the lower income countries taken to- 
gether exceeded the economic growth 
targets of the First United Nations De- 
velopment Decade. These achievements 
have brought a new confidence and self- 
reliance to people in communities 
throughout the world. 

With the experience that the lower 
income countries have gained in mobiliz- 
ing their resources and setting their own 
development priorities, they now can 
stand at the center of the international 
development process—as they should, 
since the security and development which 
is sought is theirs. They clearly want 
to do so. Any assistance effort that fails 
to recognize these realities cannot suc- 
ceed. 

Second, other industrialized nations 
can now afford to provide major assist- 
ance to the lower income countries, and 
most are already doing so in steadily ris- 
ing amounts. 

While the United States remains the 
largest single contributor to interna- 
tional development, the other industrial- 
ized nations combined now more than 
match our efforts. Cooperation among 
the industrialized nations is essential 
to successful support for the aspirations 
of the lower income countries. New ini- 
tiatives in such areas as trade liberaliza- 
tion and untying of aid must be carried 
out together by all such countries. 

Third, international development in- 
stitutions—the World Bank group, the 
Inter-American Development Bank and 
other regional development organiza- 
tions, the United Nations Development 
Program, and other international agen- 
cies—now possess “a capability to blend 
the initiatives of the lower income coun- 
tries and the responses of the industrial- 
ized nations. They have made effective 
use of the resources which we and others 
have provided. A truly international 
donor community is emerging, with ac- 
cepted rules and procedures for respond- 
ing to the initiatives of the lower income 
countries. The international institutions 
are now in a position to accelerate fur- 
ther a truly international development 
effort. 

Fourth, the progress made by lower in- 
come countries has brought them a new 
capability to sell abroad, to borrow from 
private sources, and to utilize private in- 
vestment efficiently. As a result, a fully 
effective development effort should en- 
compass much more than government 
assistance programs if it is to make its 
full potential contribution to the well- 
being of the people of the deyelop- 
ing nations. We have come to value the 
constructive role that the private sector 
can play in channeling productive in- 
vestments that will stimulate growth: 
We now understand the critical impor- 
tance of enlightened trade policies that 
take account of the special needs of the 
developing countries in providing access 
for their exports to the industrialized 
nations, 
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EFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT .ASSISTANCE—THE 
PROGRAM FOR REFORM 

To meet these changed international 
conditions, I propose a program for re- 
form in three key areas: to support an 
expanded role for the international as- 
sistance institutions; to reshape our bi- 
lateral programs; and to harness all as- 
sistance-related policies to improve the 
effectiveness of our total development 
effort. 

My program for reform is a reafirma- 
tion of the commitment of the United 
States to support the international de- 
velopment process, and I urge the Con- 
gress to join me in fulfilling that com- 
mitment. We want to help other coun- 
tries raise their standards of living. We 
want to use our aid where it can make 
a difference. To achieve these goals we 
will respond positively to sound proposals 
which effectively support the programs 
of the lower income countries to develop 
their material and human resources and 
institutions to enable their citizens to 
share more fully in the benefits of world- 
wide technological and economic ad- 
vance. 

1, EXPANDING THE ROLE OF INTERNATIONAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

International institutions can and 
should play a major creative role both in 
the funding of development assistance 
and in providing a policy framework 
through which aid is provided. 

Such a multilateral approach will en- 
gage the entire international community 
in. the development effort, assuring that 
each country does its share and that the 
efforts of each become part of a system- 
atic and effective total effort. I have full 
confidence that these international in- 
stitutions have the capability to carry 
out their expanding responsibilities. 

—I propose that the United States 
channel an increasing share of its 
development assistance through 
multilateral institutions as rapidly 
as practicable, 

We have already taken the first steps 
in this direction. The Congress is cur- 
rently considering my proposals for a 
$1.8 billion multi-year U.S. contribution 
to the Inter-American Development 
Bank and a $100 million contribution 
over three years to the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, These two requests together 
with authorizations for increases in our 
subscriptions to the World Bank and In- 
ternational. Monetary Fund are critical 
to our new assistance approach. 

Moreover, I am pleased to note the 
recent statement by the World Bank that 
there is widespread agreement among 
donor countries to replenish the funds of 
the International Development Associa- 
tion at an annual rate of $800 million for 
the next three years, beginning in fiscal 
year 1972. I shall propose that the Con- 
gress, at its next session, authorize the 
$320 million annual U.S. share which 
such a replenishment would require. 

—1In order to promote the eventual de- 
velopment of a truly international 
system of assistance, I propose that 
our remaining bilateral develop- 
ment assistamce be coordinated 


wherever feasible with the bilateral 
assistance of other donor countries, 
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through consortia and consultative 
groups under the leadership of these 
international institutions. These in- 
stitutions and groups like the CIAP 
in Latin America will provide lead- 
ership in the development process 
and work out programs and per- 
formance standards with lower in- 
come countries themselves. 

Moving in this direction holds the 
promise of building better relations be- 
tween borrowing and lending countries 
by reducing the political frictions that 
arise from reliance on bilateral contacts 
in the most sensitive affairs of nation- 
states. It will enhance the effectiveness 
of the world development effort by pro- 
viding for a pooling of resources, knowl- 
edge, and expertise for solving develop- 
ment problems which no single country 
can muster. 

2. RESHAPING OUR BILATERAL PROGRAMS 


If these worldwide initiatives are to be 
fully effective, we must also refashion 
and revitalize our own institutions to as- 
sure that they are making their maxi- 
mum contribution within a truly inter- 
national development system. This will 
be neither an easy nor quickly accom- 
plished task; it calls for thorough prep- 
aration, and an orderly transition. It is 
essential to undertake this task if our 
programs are to refiect the conditions of 
the ‘Seventies. 

The administration of bilateral assist- 
ance programs is complex and demand- 
ing. New institutions are needed so that 
we can directly focus on our particular 
objectives more effectively. 


U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE 


—I shall propose establishment of a 
U.S. International Development In- 
stitute, which will bring U.S. science 
and technology to bear on the prob- 
lems of development, 

The Institute will fill a major gap in 
the international development network. 
It will match our vast talents in science 
and technology with institutions and 
problems abroad. Research has created 
the basis for the Green Revolution—the 
major breakthrough in agricultural pro- 
duction—but continued progress in the 
1970’s will require the lower income coun- 
tries to deal with more, and more com- 
plex, problems. The Institute will con- 
centrate on selected areas and focus U.S. 
technology on critical problems. This re- 
quires flexibility, imagination and a min- 
imum of red tape. If we ean provide this 
Institute with the operational flexibility 
enjoyed by our private foundations, we 
can make a major contribution to the 
lower income countries at modest ex- 


pense. 

An Institute, so organized, could 

—Concentrate U.S. scientific and tech- 
nological talent on the problems of 
development. 

—Help to develop research competence 
in the lower income countries them- 
selves. 

—Help develop institutional compe- 
tence of governments to plan and 
manage their own development pro- 
grams. 

—Support expanded research pro- 
grams in population. 
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—Help finance the programs of U.S.- 
sponsored schools, hospitals and 
other institutions abroad. 

—Carry out a cooperative program of 
technical exchange and reimbursa- 
ble technical services with those de- 
veloping countries that do not. re- 
quire financial assistance, 

—Cooperate in social development and 
training programs. 

—Administer our technical assistance 
programs, 

—Permit greater reliance on private 
organizations and ers. 

Given the long-term nature of the re- 

search operation and the need to attract 
top people on a career basis, the Institute 
should be established as a permanent 
Federal agency. To provide the necessary 
financial continuity, I propose that Con- 
gress provide it with a multi-year ap- 
propriation authorization. 

U.S. INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


I shall propose establishment of a U.S. 
International Development Corporation 
to administer our bilateral lending pro- 
gram. It will enable us to’ deal with the 
developing nations on a mature and 
businesslike basis, 

This Development Corporation will 
examine projects and programs in terms 
of their effectiveness in contributing to 
the international development process. 
It will rely strongly on the international 
institutions to provide the framework 
in which to consider individual loans and 
will participate in the growing number 
of international consortia and consulta- 
tive groups which channel assistance to 
individual lower income countries. It 
should have financial stability through 
a multi-year appropriation ‘authoriza- 
tion and authority to provide loans with 
differing maturities and differing interest 
rates, tailored to the requirements of 
individual borrowers. The Corporation 
would also have limited authority to pro- 
vide grant financed technical assistance 
for projects closely related to its lending 
operations. 

Both the Institute and the Corpora- 
tion will be subject to normal executive 
and legislative review, relating their per- 
formance directly to their objectives. 

Both these new institutions involve a 
fundamental change from our existing 
programs. As I have emphasized, the de- 
tailed plans and the complete transition 
will take time. In the interim, I am di- 
recting the administrators of our present 
development programs to take steps to 
conform these programs, as much as pos- 
sible, to the new concepts and approaches 
I have outlined. For example, our pro- 
gram planning for consortia will be 
based more on analysis and general guid- 
ance developed in country studies pre- 
pared by the World Bank and other 
international institutions. Greater uti- 
lization of international institutions will 
permit us to reduce the number of gov- 
ernment personnel attached to our as- 
sistance programs particularly overseas 
and make major changes in our present 
method of operation. 

OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


—I am submitting to the Senate my 
nominations for the members of the 
Board of the Overseas Private In- 
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vestment Corporation, which I pro- 
posed a year ago to promote the role 
of the private sector in development 
and which the Congress approved. 

I expect this institution to be an im- 
portant component of our new bilateral 
assistance program. The most important 
efforts of this new agency will be opera- 
tion of the investment insurance and 
guaranty program and a strengthened 
program for assisting U.S. firms to un- 
dertake constructive investment in de- 
veloping countries. 

INTER-AMERICAN SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 

—A few weeks ago I submitted to the 
Senate my nominations for the 
members of the Board of Directors 
of the Inter-American Social Devel- 
opment Institute, which was au- 
thorized by the Congress in the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1969. 

This Institute will provide grant sup- 
port for innovative social development 
programs in Latin America undertaken 
primarily by private non-profit organi- 
zations, and will be aimed at bringing 
the dynamism of U.S. and Latin Amer- 
ican private groups to bear on develop- 
ment problems and at broadening the 
participation of individuals in the devel- 
opment process. 

The keynote of the new approach to 
our bilateral programs will be effective- 
ness: We will ask whether a program or 
individual loan will work before we de- 
cide to pursue it—and we will expect the 
international institutions through which 
we channel funds to do so as well. We 
will concentrate our activities in sectors 
in which we can make a significant con- 
tribution and in areas where long-term 
development is of special interest to the 
United States. 

This Administration has been under- 
taking for some time a full review of all 
of our foreign economic policies. Those 
policies, including our new foreign aid 
policy and programs, must be closely re- 
lated and mutually supporting. There- 
fore, I intend shortly to establish a new 
mechanism which will plan and coordi- 
nate all of our foreign economic policies, 
including our various foreign assistance 
programs, to assure that they are all ef- 
fectively related. 

3. PROMOTING EFFECTIVE DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
IMPROVED ECONOMIC POLICIES 

In addition to a new emphasis on the 
role of international institutions and a 
new shape to our bilateral programs, I 
propose initiatives that will enhance the 
public and private sector contribution to 
the development process. 

—To open further the benefits of trade 
to the lower income countries, I have 
proposed that the international 
community initiate a system of tariff 
preferences for the exports of manu- 
factured and selected primary prod- 
ucts of the lower income countries 
in the markets of all of the indus- 
trialized countries. 

The lower income countries must ex- 
pand their exports to be able to afford 
the imports needed to promote their de- 
velopment efforts, and to lessen. their 
need for concessional foreign assistance. 

Market growth for most of the pri- 
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mary commodities. which have tradi- 
tionally been their major sources of ex- 
port earnings is insufficient to enable 
them to meet these needs. I will submit 
legislation to the Congress recommend- 
ing that we eliminate duties on a wide 
range of manufactured products pur- 
chased from the lower income countries, 
We will move ahead with this approach 
as soon as we achieve agreement with the 
other industrialized countries to join us 
with comparable efforts. 

—I propose steps to expand the con- 
structive role of private investment 
in the development process. 

In order to eliminate the present tying 
restrictions on procurement which hinder 
our investment guarantee program, I am 
now directing that coverage under the 
extended risk guarantee program be ex- 
tended to funds used in purchasing goods 
and services abroad. This will enhance 
our support of U.S. private investment in 
the lower income countries. In addition, 
we support early inauguration of an In- 
ternational Investment Insurance 
Agency, under the auspices of the World 
Bank, to provide multilateral—and 
thereby more _ effective—guarantees 
against expropriations and other politi- 
cal risks for foreign investments. We also 
support an increase in the scope of op- 
erations and resources of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, to further 
promote the role of the private sector— 
particularly within the lower income 
countries themselves—in the interna- 
tional development process. 

—I propose that all donor countries 
end the requirement that foreign aid 
be used to purchase goods and sery- 
ices produced in the nation provid- 
ing the aid. 

Because recipients are not free to 
choose among competing nations, the 
value of the aid they receive is reduced 
significantly. These strings to our aid 
lower its purchasing power, and weaken 
our own objectives of promoting develop- 
ment. Aid with such strings can create 
needless political friction. 

Complete untying of aid is a step that 
must be taken in concert with other 
nations and we have begun talks to that 
end with the other members of the 
Development Assistance Committee of 
the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development. In the expectation 
that negotiations will soon be completed 
successfully, I have decided to permit 
procurement now in the lower income 
countries under the U.S. bilateral lending 
program—an expansion of the initial 
step I took with our Latin American 
neighbors. In addition to improving the 
quality of our assistance; this should 
expand trade among the lower income 
countries, an important objective in its 
own right. 

—I propose that the United States 
place strong emphasis on what the 
Peterson Task Force called “the 
special problem of population.” 

The initiative in this area rests with 
each, individual country, and ultimately 
with each family. But the time has come 
for the international community to come 
to grips with the world population prob- 
lem with a sense of urgency. I am grati- 
fied at the progress being made by the 
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new United Nations Fund for Population 
Activities and propose that it undertake 
a study of world needs and possible steps 
to deal with them. In order to cooperate 
fully in support of this international 
effort, the proposed U.S. International 
Development Institute should focus the 
energy and expertise of this country on 
new and more effective measures for 
dealing with the problem of population. 
—I also believe that the United States 
should work with others to deal 
effectively with the debt service 
problem, 

The successful growth of the past has 
been financed in part through external 
borrowings, from private as well as 
government sources which the borrowers 
are obligated to repay. Furthermore, a 
portion of their borrowed resources have 
gone to build roads, schools and hospitals 
which are essential requirements of a 
developing nation but which do not 
directly generate foreign exchange. The 
debt incurred has heavily mortgaged the 
future export earnings of a number of 
lower income countries, restricting their 
ability to pay for further development. 

This problem calls for responsibility on 
the part of the lower income countries, 
cooperation on the part of the lenders, 
and leadership by the international insti- 
tutions which must take responsibility 
for analyzing debt problems and working 
closely with the creditors in arranging 
and carrying through measures to meet 
them. The United States will play its role 
in such a cooperative effort. 

THE FUNDING OF DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


International development is a long- 
term process. Our institutions—like the 
multilateral lending institutions—should 
have an assured source of long-term 
funding. Foreign assistance involves the 
activities of many nations and the sus- 
tained support of many programs. Sud- 
den and drastic disruptions in the flow 
of aid are harmful both to our long-term 
development goals and to the effective 
administration of our programs. 

In the past this country has shown its 
willingness and determination to provide 
its share. I confirm that determination 
and ask the Congress and the American 
people to assume those responsibilities 
which flow from our commitment to sup- 
port the development process. 

I agree with the conclusion of the 
Peterson Task Force that the downward 
trend of U.S. contributions to the devel- 
opment process should be reversed, I 
also agree with the Peterson Report that 
the level of foreign assistance “is only 
one side of the coin. The other side is a 
convincing determination that these re- 
sources can and will be used effectively.” 

A determination of the appropriate 
level of U.S. assistance in any one year 
will depend on a continuing assessment 
of the needs and performance of indi- 
vidual developing countries, as well as 
our own funding ability. It must also be 
influenced by a further definition of the 
proposals which I am outlining in this 
message, the responses of other donors 
and the performance of the international 
institutions. 

As a long-run contribution to the fund- 
ing of development, the United States 
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will seek the utilization of revenues de- 
rived from the economic resources of the 
seabed for development assistance to 
lower income countries. I have recently 
proposed that all nations enter into a 
treaty to establish an international re- 
gime for the exploitation of these vast 
resources, and that royalties derived 
therefrom be utilized principally for pro- 
viding economic assistance to developing 
countries participating in the treaty. 
Foreign assistance has not been the 
specific interest of one party or the par- 
ticular concern of a single Administra- 
tion. Each President, since the end of 
World War II, has recognized the great 
challenges and opportunities in partici- 
pating with other nations to build a 
better world from which we all can bene- 
fit. Members of both political parties in 
the Congress and individuals throughout 
the nation have provided their support. 
The U.S. role in international develop- 
ment assistance reflects the vision we 
have of ourselves as a society and our 
hope for a peaceful world. Our interest 
in long-term development must be 
viewed in the context of its contribution 
to our own security. Economic develop- 
ment will not by itself. guarantee the 
political stability which all countries 
seek, certainly not in the short run, but 
political stability is unlikely to occur 
without sound economic development. 
The reforms that I propose today 
would turn our assistance programs into 
a far more successful investment in the 
future of mankind—an investment made 
with the combination of realism and 
idealism that marks the character of 
the American people. It will enable us 
to enter the ‘Seventies with programs 
that can cope with the realities of the 
present and are flexible enough to re- 
spond to the needs of tomorrow. I ask the 
Congress and the American people to 
join me in making this investment. 
RICHARD NIXON. 
Tue WHITE House, September 15, 1970. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
SEVENTIES 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the President has called for substantial 
changes in the foreign assistance pro- 
gram. The new focus is to be on an in- 
creasing role for private enterprise in 
helping developing nations; on enlisting 
the peoples of these nations to help im- 
prove their own lives; and on working 
within the framework of multilateral 
organizations wherever possible. 

For instance, the new framework for 
our development assistance would in- 
clude a U.S. International Development 
Corporation, responsible for making 
loans in selected countries and for re- 
lated technical assistance activities. 
Where possible, our loans would support 
broad programs worked out by the de- 
veloping countries and appropriate in- 
ternational financial institutions. 

The President has also called for a 
US. International Development Insti- 
tute to apply science and technology to 
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the process of development. The Insti- 
tute would work largely through private 
organizations and would rely on highly 
skilled scientific and professional per- 
sonnel. 

The United States must be able to 
respond flexibly and effectively to chang- 
ing requirements in the developing 
world. The President’s proposals will 
make possible that kind of response. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, in his 
state of the Union message, as delivered 
to this Congress and to the Nation on 
January 22 of this year by the President, 
Mr. Nixon sounded again his theme that 
“if ours is not to be an age of revolution, 
it must be an age of reform,” going on 
to propose that, as we entered the sev- 
enties, we should enter also a great age 
of reform of the institutions of Amer- 
ican government. 

Subsequently, on February 18, the 
President sent to Congress his historic 
“State of the World Message,” entitled, 
“U.S. Foreign Policy for the 1970’s—A 
New Strategy for Peace.” This wide- 
ranging document was a statement of 
the new approach the President intended 
to make in foreign policy, generally—an 
approach designed to match what Mr. 
Nixon called “a new era of international 
relations.” 

In this latter message, the President 
declared: 

America cannot live in isolation if it ex- 
pects to live in peace. 


Adding that— 

We have no intention of withdrawing from 
the world , . . the only issue before us (be- 
ing) how we can be most effective in meet- 
ing our responsibilities, protecting our in- 
terests, and thereby building peace. 


In any such long-range effort it was 
clearly essential that we, as a Nation 
and a people, should address ourselves to 
the need for reform of our so-called 
foreign-assistance programs—an overall 
effort which, while not perhaps to be em- 
braced under that earlier Presidential 
category of “institutions of American 
government,” is nevertheless one of the 
building-blocks out of which a durable 
peace in a rapidly changing world will 
have to be constructed. 

Today, then, we now have Mr. Nixon’s 
ideas in this regard—and most welcome 
ideas they are, indeed. 

In an era of declining foreign-aid ex- 
penditure levels—which fact expresses 
not only congressional and popular dis- 
enchantment with the foreign-aid pro- 
grams of the past but quite likely, as well, 
a swelling national weariness with what 
many of our citizens, out of their un- 
happiness over Vietnam, have come to 
view as our tendency in recent years to- 
wards global adventurism—it is essential 
that we avoid carrying too far our under- 
standable desire to turn somewhat in- 
wards. For, whether we like it or not, 
we have a profound national interest in 
the social and economic development of 
the lower-income nations of the world. 
Our needs at home are, to be sure, most 
large, but our new awareness of them 
should not be permitted to blind us to the 
development needs of the world; this be- 
cause, as the President notes: 
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No more abroad than at home can peace 
be achieved and maintained without vigor- 
ous efforts to meet the needs of the less 
jortunate. 


The problem faced by the President in 
this regard has been a difficult one. Es- 
sentially, it has been a problem of find- 
ing ways and means to make our foreign 
assistance programs more effective at a 
time when, for a variety of factors—not 
the least of which is the current public 
attitude toward foreign aid in gen- 
eral, as that attitude is reflected here in 
Congress—there will doubtless be no ap- 
preciable increases in overall aid expend- 
itures in the years immediately ahead. 

In submitting his recommendations in 
this regard, the President has drawn 
heavily on the report of the Peterson 
Task Force on International Develop- 
ment, as well as on Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s report concerning our special pol- 
icy problems in our own Western Hemi- 
sphere. Mr. Nixon’s recommendations 
are simple and direct. First, he proposes 
that increasing amounts of our develop- 
ment assistance be channeled through 
the World Bank and other such interna- 
tional and regional institutions, Second, 
he recommends that we continue a sig- 
nificant program of bilateral develop- 
ment assistance—assistance adminis- 
tered by the United States, itself—but 
targeted now on those underdeveloped 
nations in which we have a special in- 
terest and which also show an ability and 
readiness to respond positively to the 
need to develop their material and hu- 
man resources; in other words, to use our 
aid not indiscriminately as in the past 
but, from now on, only where it can 
make a difference. This involves, I know, 
a principle that has been stated in the 
past but seldom adhered to by recent 
Chief Executives. However, that princi- 
ple is so much on all fours with the 
“Nixon Doctrine’s” emphasis on local 
initiative and local assumption of re- 
sponsibility—on the concept that peace 
requires partnership—that we must be- 
lieve this is one President who means 
what he says in this respect. 

The first such recommendation fore- 
shadows the end of our once overlarge 
and overambitious involvement in the 
policies and activities of the growing 
number of developing nations, as well 
as the farflung overseas missions once 
thought necessary to administer and 
monitor that unique, but too often fail- 
ing, effort. It foreshadows the day, not 
far off, when the United States will take 
its proper place in the emerging inter- 
national donor community—as Mr. 
Nixon calls it—which has now the capa- 
bility of better blending the initiatives of 
the lower income countries and the re- 
sponses of the industrialized nations than 
we could ever hope to accomplish on our 
own. 

The second such recommendation sim- 
ilarly foreshadows the day, also not far 
off, when ‘those nations that will receive 
the benefit of our foreign aid will 
stand at the center of the international 
development. effort, establishing their 
own priorities and receiving our assist- 
ance in relation to the efforts they are 
making in-their own behalf. If Congress 
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reacts favorably to the President’s forth- 
coming legislative recommendations in 
this same regard, it also foreshadows a 
new institutional framework to replace 
the existing Agency for International 
Development, and a new emphasis on 
private initiative, private skills, and pri- 
vate resources in the developing nations, 
concentrating on their long-term needs 
and not on short-term political favors 
which, we should have long ago learned, 
cannot be bought with such assistance. 

This new institutional framework, 
with congressional cooperation will be 
centered around a U.S. International De- 
velopment-Institute—to bring our scien- 
tific and technical capabilities to bear on 
the special problems of development— 
and a U.S. International Development 
Corporation responsible for making cap- 
ital and related technical-assistance 
loans in selected countries on what, the 
President assures us will be “a mature 
and businesslike basis.” In order to help 
assure that latter objective, both of these 
newly proposed organizations will report 
directly to the President, leaving under 
State Department auspices those sepa- 
rate programs of “humanitarian assist- 
ance”—relief from natural disasters, ref- 
ugee programis, and the like—and, in 
manner yet to be determined, under 
other auspices that third element of for- 
eign assistance—collective security or 
“security assistance,” as the President 
terms it—thus separating out the three 
major aims of our newly shaped foreign 
assistance program in such a way as to 
help fix responsibility more precisely and 
to. clarify accountability for their 
conduct. 

Mr. Speaker, though I shall, of course, 
wish to examine further the specifics of 
the forthcoming Presidential legislative 
proposals, the basics of the President’s 
message, today, have my immediate and 
enthusiastic approval. 

Taken together, they constitute the be- 
ginnings of true reform—giving proof 
where needed of the fact that declining 
foreign aid expenditure levels is not evi- 
dence that the need for such aid is di- 
minished, or that our capacity to help 
other nations has diminished, or that 
America has lost, as Mr. Nixon put it, 
“her humanitarian zeal,” nor, again in 
his words, that “we have turned inward 
and abandoned our pursuit of peace and 
freedom in the world.” 

Taken together, such proposals—in- 
cluding specifically, and it needed to be 
emphasized, Mr. Nixon’s suggestion that 
the new International Development In- 
stitute should focus, with a sense of ur- 
gency, the energy and expertise of this 
country on the world’s population prob- 
lem—can help make our foreign-assist- 
ance programs the kind of investment in 
a better world, from which we can all 
benefit, that they have long needed to be. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the subject 
of the President's message on foreign as- 
sistance for the seventies. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the genleman from Michigan? 

There was no objecion. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). This is Private Calendar day. The 
Clerk will call the first individual bill on 
the Private Calendar. 


DR. ANTHONY 8S. MASTRIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15760) 
for the relief of Dr. Anthony S. Mastrian. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be put over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

‘There was no objection. 


ATKINSON, HASERICEK & CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10534) 
for the relief of Atkinson, Haserick & 
Co., Inc. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


CLAUDE G. HANSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13807) 
for the relief of Claude G. Hansen. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN R. GOSNELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13469) 
for the relief of John R. Gosnell. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


DAVID L. KENNISON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15272) 
for the relief of David L. Kennison. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be put over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE F. MILLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15415) 
for the relief of George F. Mills. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


REFERENCE OF HR. 17968 TO THE 
CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the House Resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 108) referring H.R. 1390 
to the Chief Commissioner of the Court 
of Claims. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to. the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


THOMAS J. BECK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4982) 
for the relief of Thomas J. Beck. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be put over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


OK YON (MRS. CHARLES G.) KIRSCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4670) 
for the relief of Ok Yon (Mrs. Charles 
G.) Kirsch. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 4670 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Ok Yon (Mrs. Charles G.) 
Kirsch shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this Act, upon payment of 
the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as 
provided for in this Act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper officer to de- 
duct one number from the total number of 
immigrant visas and. conditional entries 
which are made available to natives of the 
country of the alien’s birth under paragraphs 
(1) through (8) of section 203(a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Ok Yon (Mrs. 
Charles G.) Kirsch shall be held and con- 
sidered to be an immediate relative as defined 
in section 201(b) of that Act and the provi- 
sions of section 204 of the said Act shall not 
be applicable in this case.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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MAUREEN O’LEARY PIMPARE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12962) 
for the relief of Maureen O’Leary Pim- 
pare. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


MARIA DE CONCEICAO BOTELHO 
PEREIRA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12990) 
for the relief of Maria de Conceicao 
Botelho Pereira. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempo. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


VERNON LOUIS HOBERG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1087) for 
the relief of Vernon Louis Hoberg. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
S. 1087 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212 
(a) (4) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Vernon Louis Hoberg may be issued a 
visa and be admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence if he is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of that Act: Provided, That, if the said 
Vernon Louis Hoberg is not entitled to medi- 
cal care under the Dependents’ Medical Care 
Act (70 Stat. 250), a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act: Provided further, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice had knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARGARITA ANNE MARIE BADEN 
(NGUYEN TAN NGA) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2976) for 
the relief of Margarita Anne Marie Ba- 
den (Nguyen Tan Nga). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


S. 2976 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Margarita Anne Marie Baden 
(Nguyen Tan Nga) may be classified as a 
child within the meaning of section 101 
(b) (1) (FP) of such Act, upon the filing of 
a petition in her behalf of Barbara Baden, 
a citizen of the United States, pursuant to 
section 204 of such Act. No natural brothers 
or sisters of the said Margarita Anne Marie 
Baden (Nguyen Tan Nga) shall, by virtue 
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of such relationship, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DRAGO MIKLAUSIC 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1508) 
for the relief of Drago Miklausic. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be put over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objeciton. 


MATYAS HUNYADI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3436) 
for the relief of Matyas Hunyadi. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR THE CONVEYANCE 
OF CERTAIN PROPERTY OF THE 
UNITED STATES LOCATED IN 
LAWRENCE COUNTY, S. DAK., TO 
JOHN AND RUTH RACHETTO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14421) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
property of the United States located in 
Lawrence County, S. Dak., to John and 
Ruth Rachetto. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


H.R. 14421 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey to John and Ruth Rach- 
etto of Deadwood, South Dakota, all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to approximately 68.34 acres of land, 
together with all improvements thereon, lo- 
cated in Lawrence County, South Dakota, 
and more particularly described as lot 7, the 
north half of lot 8, and lot 2 in section 24, 
township 5 north, range 3 east, Black Hills 
meridian, containing approximately 3.14 
acres, less lot 37 of lot 7, containing approxi- 
mately 4.8 more or less. Such conveyance by 
the Secretary shall take place upon payment 
by or on behalf of John and Ruth Rachetto 
within two years from the date of enactment 
of this Act of the fair market value of the 
property being conveyed. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “68.34” and insert 
“79.79”. 

Page 1, lines 8 and 9, strike out “the north 
half of”. 

Page 1, line 10, after “Black Hills” strike 
out the remainder of the text ending on 
page 2, line 5, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “meridian. Such conveyance shall 
be made by the Secretary following applica- 
tion by John and Ruth Rachetto and pay- 
ment, within one year from notification of 
the amount thereof, of the fair market value 
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of the property conveyed plus costs of ap- 
praisal and survey, if any, and the adminis- 
trative costs of making the conveyance, all 
as determined by the Secretary. Moneys paid 
to the Secretary for administrative costs, 
appraisal, and surveys shall be deposited in 
the appropriation account then current for 
the agency which rendered the service. Mon- 
eys paid for the land shall be deposited in 
the general fund of the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 


CLINTON M. HOOSE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4665) 
for the relief of Clinton M. Hoose. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


A. HUGHLETT MASON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5017) 
for the relief of A. Hughlett Mason. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


ROGER STANLEY, AND THE SUC- 
CESSOR PARTNERSHIP, ROGER 
STANLEY AND HAL IRWIN, DOING 
BUSINESS AS THE ROGER STAN- 
LEY ORCHESTRA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 5943) 
for the relief of Roger Stanley, and the 
successor partnership, Roger Stanley and 
Hal Irwin, doing business as the Roger 
Stanley Orchestra, 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


HERSHEL SMITH, PUBLISHER OF 
THE LINDSAY NEWS, OF LINDSAY, 
OKLA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6100) 
for the relief of Hershel Smith, pub- 
lisher of the Lindsay News, of Lindsay, 
Okla. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES ZONARS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7955) 
for the relief of Charles Zonars. 
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Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CENTRAL GULF STEAMSHIP CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12958) 
for the relief of Central Gulf Steamship 
Corp. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


DAVID Z. GLASSMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13805) 
for the relief of David Z. Glassman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


JACK A, DUGGINS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14271) 
for the relief of Jack A, Duggins. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
HR. 14271 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated the 
sum of $3,341.80 to Jack A. Duggins of San 
Bernardino, California, in full settlement 
of his claims against the United States for 
losses and expenses he suffered in disposing 
of property and arranging his personal af- 
fairs in order to depart for an assignment 
in Hawali as an employee of the Air Force, 
which assignment was canceled just prior 
to the time he was to depart. No part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by £2 agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike “$3,341.80” and in- 
sert “$1,266.59”. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


MARCOS ROJOS RODRIGUEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1187) for 
the relief of Marcos Rojos Rodriguez. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection, 


ARLINE LOADER AND MAURICE 
LOADER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2514) for 
the relief of Arline Loader and Maurice 
Loader. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


KATHRYN TALBOT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2661) for 
the relief of Kathryn Talbot. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ARTHUR JEROME OLINGER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 703) for 
the relief of Arthur Jerome Olinger, a 
minor, by his next friend, his father, 
George Henry Olinger, and George Henry 
Olinger, individually. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further call 
A Kaiz Private Calendar be dispensed 

The SPEAKER prò tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


VICTOR L. ASHLEY—SENATE 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 11060) for 
the relief of Victor L. Ashley, with a Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 3, after “Ashley” insert 
“or, in the event of his death, to his 
estate,”’. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move & call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 296] 
Abbitt 


g 
Beall, Md. 
Bell, Calif. 


Stuckey 
Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 


Coughlin 
Cowger 
Daddario 
Dawson 
de la Garza 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Epmonpson). On this rollcall 313 Mem- 
bers have answered to their names, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Tiernan 
Tunney 
Uliman 

Watson 

Weicker 
Widnall 
Wold 


MacGregor 
Meeds 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 17654) to improve 
the operation of the legislative branch 
of the Federal Government, and for 
other. purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from California, 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Commitee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the 
further consideration of the bill H.R. 
17654, with Mr. NatcHer in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Wednesday, July 29, 1970, the 
Clerk:-had read through section 119 end- 
ing on page 40, line 22, of the bill. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SISK 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sisk: On page 
40, immediately below line 22, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(3} Clause 3 of rule XXVIII of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘; but their report 
shall not include matter not committed to 
the conference commitee by either House. 
r and 

“(2) by inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: ’'; but the introduction of any 
language in that substitute presenting a 
Specific additional topic, question, issue, or 
proposition not committed to the conference 
commitee by either House shall not consti- 
tute a germane modification of the matter 
in disagreement. Moreover, tkeir report shall 
not include matter not committed to 
the conference committee by either House, 
nor shall their report include a modification 
of any specific topic, question, issue, or 
proposition committed to vhe conference 
committee by either or both Houses if that 
modification is beyond the scope of that 
Specific topic, question, issue, or proposition 
as so committed to the conference com- 
mittee.’.” 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, before I 
discuss briefly the amendment which has 
been offered I should like to make a few 
very brief remarks with reference to the 
bill in general and what the time situ- 
ation appears to be. 

As we were notified prior to the recess, 
today, Tuesday, and Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week were to be de- 
voted solely to the consideration of the 
reorganization bill. It was to have prior- 
ity for this week. 

It is the considered judgment of this 
Member that if we are to pass a bill on 
legislative reorganization this year it 
would seem to be almost essential that 
work be completed by Thursday night. 
I am not here trying to set any hard and 
fast rules, but I merely wish to call to 
the attention of all Members, who are 
certainly just as much concerned, I am 
sure, as I am, that if we are to do that 
we are going to have to expeditiously 
consider such amendments as will be of- 
fered from time to time. 

It would be my hope that Members 
would be willing voluntarily to limit 
themselves to a reasonable period of 
time. As you know, we have not sought 
to cut off debate. It would be my hope we 
would not do so in the future. I am 
simply attempting to call your attention 
to the urgency of the situation. Today is 
September 15 and it would seem to me 
unless we can complete action and finally 
vote on this bill this week the chances of 
ultimate passage are not too good. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to con- 
clude these brief remarks by saying that 
we have been in contact with a number 
of Members of the other body, Members 
who are interested and Members who are 
concerned and Members who have, 
through staff work, kept up to the minute 
with what we are doing. There are hope- 
ful indications that the other body will 
expeditiously consider this if, as I say, 
we could pass it in a timely fashion. 

I have as late as this morning dis- 
cussed the situation with certain inter- 
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ested Members of the other body and 
the time period that we are confronted 
with, As I say, I am hopeful that if we 
can expeditiously complete our work, 
there is a possibility—and I think it is 
a good possibility—that we could see the 
final passage of a legislative reorganiza- 
tion bill this year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would briefly 
like to discuss the amendment which has 
been offered here. 

This amendment arises out of some 
recent events that developed in connec- 
tion with the actions by conferees. Of 
course, as we know, conferences are held 
as executive sessions and not open to 
the public. We have had a recent dem- 
onstration of new material being added 
to a bill, material that was neither con- 
sidered by this House nor by the other 
body in committee or in debate on the 
floor of either body, having been placed 
in the legislation and in fact having be- 
come a part of the recently passed high- 
way safety bill. I am sure any of you 
who have run into some of the problems 
that I have run into recently are some- 
what concerned over this kind of a 
development. 

I might say that the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr, ERLENBORN) also called this 
matter to the attention of the commit- 
tee, and he, as recently as, I believe, 1969, 
on a point of order concerning the very 
question that we seek to get at here, 
found his point of order was overruled 
even though seemingly the present lan- 
guage of article 3, rule XXVIII, would 
have precluded the injection of new ma- 
terial. Precedents going back to 1907, 
and even since, permitted the overruling 
of a point of order after it has been 
made in connection with new material 
having been injected in a conference at 
that time. So the language which you 
have here heard read simply proposes to 
make it impossible to bring in new ma- 
terial, material that has not been con- 
sidered in one or the other body’s 
consideration of the matter. 

I would briefly like to read through 
the amendment again, because there are 
two or three points that I would like to 
emphasize in it. I am only using that 
part of the new language which pertains 
here: “but the introduction of any lan- 
guage in that substitute presenting a spe- 
cific additional topic, question, issue, or 
proposition”——_ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Sisk was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I apologize 
for the request for additional time and 
I would hope that I would not hereafter 
have to seek additional time. But in 
order to clarify and make some legisla- 
tive history, if this amendment is 
adopted, it is necessary to discuss it a 
little bit further, and I will reread the 
language that I started to read: “, but 
the introduction of any language in that 
substitute presenting a specific addi- 
tional topic, question, issue, or proposi- 
tion, not committed to the conference 
committee by either House shall not con- 
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stitute a germane modification of the 
matter in disagreement.” 

Now, that particular language goes 
specifically to the issue on the recently 
passed Airway Safety Fund Act and I 
think that language would have pre- 
cluded what was written in there in the 
way of what amounted almost to a 
secret provision having to do with pen- 
alties to try to avoid permitting the 
public knowing that they were paying an 
additional 3-percent tax upon their air 
travel. 

Now, the second part of the amend- 
ment goes even further in an attempt to 
make certain that the proceedings of a 
conference committee which is held in 
executive session cannot go beyond the 
scope of what the committees of the two 
bodies in their fioor debate held in the 
initial handling of the legislation, and it 
reads thus: 

Moreover, their report shall not include 
matter not committed to the conference 
committee by either House, nor shall their 
report include a modification of any specific 
topic, question, issue, or proposition com- 
mitted to the conference committee by 
either or both Houses if that modification is 
beyond the scope of that specific topic, ques- 
tion, issue, or proposition as so committed 
to the conference committee. 


Let me quickly cite a possible illustra- 
tion of what we are talking about here. 
For example, the House passes a piece 
of legislation authorizing $1 million; the 
other body after having considered the 
legislation passes a bill authorizing $5 
million; then the conference committee 
could not come back and report $10 mil- 
lion or, going the other way, report 
$500,000. The point is that it should stay 
within the scope of what the two bodies 
have done initially. And this also could 
apply in other cases other than in dollar 
amounts, but must stay within the scope 
of the legislation at the time that it 
was considered in the two Houses. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding and 
I want to compliment the gentleman in 
the well and the other gentleman from 
California (Mr. SmrrH) for taking the 
initiative in offering this amendment 
which I think will remedy the problem 
that we have been faced with in reports 
coming from conference committees. 

Let me ask the gentleman in the well 
one question. 

In the experience that I recently had 
with the Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Bill, I raised several points of order 
against the conference report. Let me 
give one example, and I would ask the 
opinion of the gentleman as to the con- 
struction and effectiveness of the amend- 
ment that the gentleman is offering. 

In the bill on coal mine health and 
safety the House bill provided compensa- 
= for only complicated pneumoconi- 


The bill of the other body likewise 
provided compensation only for compli- 
cated pneumoconiosis. The report of the 
conference committee extended the com- 
pensation benefits to all pneumoconiosis 
including simple as well as complicated 
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pneumoconiosis. This was one of the 
points of order that I made against the 
conference report. In the opinion of the 
gentleman, if this language that the gen- 
tleman is offering had been part of the 
rules at that time, would my point of 
order have been valid and sustained? 

Mr. SISK. In my opinion if I under- 
stand the language we are offering, your 
points of order would have been sus- 
tained. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SISK. That is the very kind of 
situation we seek to prevent. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Sisk amendment. 
Congress has been made to look very 
foolish by what happened in conference 
on the Aviation Facilities Expansion 
Act. The conferees on that important bill 
not only wrote new regulations into the 
law, but posted stiff financial penalties 
for violation of their new regulations. 

IT first directed the attention of col- 
leagues to this prize bit of effrontery on 
July 1 of this year. 

At that time I not only pointed out 
the absurdity of the regulations, but ex- 
pressed doubt as to their constitutional- 
ity. That doubt was shared by a number 
of individuals, particularly among the 
ranks of travel agents and ticket sellers. 
One of them, David Peters, president of 
Timely Travel Inc., of Los Angeles, de- 
cided to press for a court test of their 
legality. 

To this end, he announced publicly 
that he would defy the regulations and 
would list separately the amount of the 
tax on every domestic airline ticket sold 
by his agency. Mr. Peters sent to me a 
copy of a ticket he wrote in a manner 
which defied the regulations, and asked 
me to forward it to the appropriate 
agency. I forwarded the copy with a cov- 
ering letter to the Commissioner of the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

It is interesting to note that, whether 
by reason of the press of more important 
business or otherwise, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service has so far failed to take any 
action against Mr. Peters or the Timely 
Travel Agency. 

One may experience either relief or 
regret, depending on one’s point of view, 
at learning that Mr. Peters has discon- 
tinued his deliberate defiance of regu- 
lations. He did so, however, not because 
of the pressure of Federal agencies or 
because of his belief that his actions were 
unjustified. Rather, he was constrained 
to do so by the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, which threatened him with loss of 
his sales agency agreement if he persisted 
in his efforts to bring the matter into 
the courts. 

On July 1 of this year, the day on 
which I called to the attention of my 
colleagues the lack of wisdom of the reg- 
ulations that had been adopted, I intro- 
duced legislation to bring about a re- 
vision of the regulations as they applied 
to this particular matter. 

It is clearly not feasible, however, and 
if it were it is neither sensible nor prac- 
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tical to attempt to correct by additional 
legislation undesirable actions taken in 
conference without approval of both 
Chambers. The Sisk amendment to H.R. 
17654 would prevent the recurrence of 
such travesties upon the legislative proc- 
ess. It is for this reason that I strongly 
support the amendment. 

For those who are interested in the de- 
tails of the actions of the Timely Travel 
Agency and its attempts to bring about 
a court test of the regulations affecting 
ticket sales, I include copies of pertinent 
correspondence: 

AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., August 20, 1970. 
Mr. Davin PETERS, 
President, Timely Travel, Inc., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Dear Mr, PETERS: The August 18, 1970 
issue of Travel Weekly, Page 1, reports “David 
Peters, President of Timely Travel, has 

to list the tax on every domestic air- 
line ticket sold by his agency in defiance of 
the law that bars separating the increased 
domestic air tax from the ticket price”. 

You are advised that if the above quote 
from Travel Weekly is correct, Timely Travel 
is in violation of the Airports and Airways 
Bill passed by the Congress of the United 
States affecting all air travel within or from 
the United States on or after July 1, 1970. 
With respect to domestic tickets, including 
MCO’s and XO’s for air transportation, all 
of which are taxable at an 8% rate, the bill 
prohibits a carrier and/or its authorized 
agents from listing the fare and tax separate- 
ly on the flight and passenger coupons. For 
each violation of this requirement, Congress 
has imposed a possible maximum $100.00 
penalty. 

A violation of the specific matter under 
discussion, if in fact it has occurred, would 
also appear to constitute a breach of Para- 
graphs 13 and 17 of the Sales Agency Agree- 
ment, in which eyent formal enforcement 
action may be required. 

Accordingly, you are requested to immedi- 
ately stop any such practice that may be in 
effect and immediately advise what action 
has been taken to correct this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANKLIN OELSCHLAGER, 
Director, Office of Enforcement. 


AUGUST 26, 1970. 
Re travel weekly August 18, re hidden tax. 
Mr. FRANKLIN OELSCHLAGER, 
Director, Office of Enforcement, 
Air Transport Association of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. OELSCHLAGER: I have received 
your communication of August 20 relative to 
subject matter. 

As per your request, we have stopped any 
practice of separating the tax and the fare 
and will continue to abide by the law, which 
was passed by Congress, even though I feel 
that this law is unconstitutional and deceit- 
ful. 

We wish to assure you, Mr. Oelschlager, 
that in no way did we intend to deliberately 
violate any of the rules and regulations in 
the Sales Agency Agreement, but I felt as a 
businessman, a taxpayer, and a citizen, I had 
a right to speak out. I feel that this now has 
been done and we have been heard from, and 
feel assured that our Congressmen will have 
this new tax law repealed. 

I sincerely hope that this will satisfy your 
request, and I would appreciate it if you 
would please acknowledge same. 

Very truly yours, 
Davo PETERS, 
President. 
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TIMELY TRAVEL, INC., 
Beverly Hills, Calif., August 28, 1970. 
Hon. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Cannon Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sm: I received a call from the 
Press-Telegram of Long Beach quoting to me 
excerpts from the Congressional Record of 
your recent speech relative to the hidden 
tax. On behalf of the travel agents, I wish 
to thank you for your continued efforts in 
pursuing the repeal of this “tax law”, which 
we all feel is unconstitutional and deceitful. 

Enclosed please find a copy of an article 
published in Travel Weekly of August 18 
and a copy of a letter that I received from 
the Air Transport Association of America 
and my reply. I am, also, enclosing a copy of 
a letter received from Senator Long. 

For your information and guidance, I con- 
tinued to disregard the law and wrote many 
tickets separating the tax and the fare. How- 
ever, since receiving this communication 
from Air Transport Association, while I do 
not agree with them that I have in any way 
violated any of the conditions of the Sales 
Agreement, I must abide by their request 
because my appointments as a travel agent 
would be in jeopardy. While I am still willing 
to go to court to test the constitutionality 
of this tax law, I cannot endanger my posi- 
tion by being put out of business; therefore, 
my reply to the Air Transport Association 
was to abide by their request and I am now 
writing the tickets with the tax included. 

At this time I have not been contacted by 
the I.R.S. or any other governmental agency. 
In the event that I am contacted, I will cer- 
tainly advise your office. 

Kind personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
DAVID PETERS, 
President. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Using this bill as an ex- 
ample, suppose, on the passage of this 
bill, and I hope it will not be approved 
because of some of the provisions it con- 
tains, but suppose this bill is approved 
by the House and the gentleman should 
move to substitute a Senate bill? We 
might have no knowledge whatever of 
what the Senate bill contained. At what 
point could a point of order be raised 
against the provisions of the Senate bill? 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will per- 
mit me, of course, what we are seeking 
to do in this amendment, should it pass, 
is to go through the normal procedure 
that we do very often, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and substitute 
the House passed language on a Senate 
number and still keep away from this 
idea of new material. 

Now it would be my assumption, of 
course, that the question of what was in 
the Senate bill at that point would not 
necessarily lead to a point of order. I 
think a point of order would come later 
in connection with the matter of ger- 
maneness which „the gentleman knows 
we are going to be debating a little bit 
later this afternoon. I am referring now, 
of course, to the other body’s rule which 
has no germaneness requirement, in at- 
taching nongermane material to a 
House-passed bill, 

But I would not visualize that it would 
be subject to a point of order if it deals 
with the same subject matter, and in 
essence is as a matter of course con- 
sidered to be germane to the subject. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from California has offered what 
I understand to be an amendment to the 
text of the language of section 119. 

I understand that an amendment may 
be offered to strike out all of that section 
by another Member, or that a third 
Member might offer an amendment 
which would be a substitute to strike out 
all of that and put in something else. 

My inquiry, Mr. Chairman, is this: If 
this amendment to the text were to be 
adopted, would it then be in order to of- 
fer an amendment to strike the entire 
paragraph, as amended, or to strike the 
entire paragraph, as amended, and in- 
sert a new text? Or must that be done 
before this amendment is voted on? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to inform the gentleman that after 
disposition of the pending amendment, 
it would be in order to strike out the en- 
tire section, or to strike out the entire 
section and insert a new section. 

Mr. O'HARA. Then, Mr, Chairman, it 
would be possible for those Members who 
have any such idea in mind to wait un- 
til after the Sisk amendment is voted 
upon; is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would in- 
form the gentleman that a motion to 
strike out would not be in order at this 
point. | A 4 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Sisk). 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, BRADEMAS 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brademas: On 
page 40, strike out lines 18 to 22, inclusive, 
and insert in leu thereof the following: 

“(2) Clause 2 of rule XXVIII of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
to read as follows: 

“2. It shall not be in order to consider 
the report of a committee of conference un- 
less such report and the accompanying 
statement shall have been printed in the 
Record, at least three calendar days (exclud- 
ing Saturdays, Sundays, and legal holidays) 
prior to the consideration of such report by 
the House; but this provision does not ap- 
ply during the last six days of the session. 
Nor shall it be in order to consider any con- 
ference report unless copies of the report 
and accompanying statement are then avail- 
able on the floor. The time allotted for de- 
bate in the consideration of any such report 
shall be equally divided between the ma- 
jority party and the minority party.’” 

And make the appropriate and necessary 
technical changes in the bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Indiana, Mr. BrapEemas, is recognized for 
5 minutes in support of his amendment. 

(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to proceed for an additional 
5 minutes.) 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, before the 
gentleman starts, will the gentleman 
yield for a quick question for the pur- 
poses of clarification? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 
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Mr. SISK. Does the gentleman inter- 
pret his amendment, by the striking of 
certain language, to have stricken the 
amendment just adopted, or to leave in- 
tact the amendment just adopted? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. It would be my in- 
tention and hope, subject to the ruling 
of the Chair, to leave intact the amend- 
ment just offered by the gentleman from 
California, which I support, but I would 
have to defer to the Chair on the ques- 
tion of whether or not the gentleman’s 
amendment would in any way be affected 
by the amendment that I offered. 

Mr. SISK. Will the gentleman from 
Indiana yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr, BRADEMAS. Of course. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, did the 
reading as to the striking of language in 
the first instance starting, I believe, with 
line 18, go to the balance of the page, 
or did it go to line 22? I ask this ques- 
tion in the light of the fact that it is my 
understanding that the amendment 
which I have just offered went to the 
matter below line 22, coming in addition 
thereto. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I believe that is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair informs 
the gentleman from California that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana goes through line 22 on 
page 40. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California followed line 
22 and inserted a new clause in the bill. 
So the gentleman's amendment will not 
affect the Sisk amendment just adopted. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate very much the clarification of 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, and I want to take this time to 
congratulate him and all those on his 
committee who have worked so diligently 
to bring to the committee and to the 
House this very important measure. 

The amendment that I offered, Mr. 
Chairman, I offered not only for myself 
but also on behalf of the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Ertensorn) the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Stokes), and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. COUGHLIN), 
as well as on behalf of some 80 Members 
of the House of both parties. The amend- 
ment which I now offer is aimed at pro- 
viding a minimal and necessary amount 
of time for the House to review the re- 
ports of conference committees and ac- 
companying explanatory statements. We 
are all aware of the vital and important 
role that conference committees play in 
this body. They are granted enormous 
legislative authority in reconciling the 
differences in versions of bills passed by 
both bodies, moreover, because the con- 
sideration of conference reports is so im- 
portant, the rejection of a report can 
mean the death of the legislation in- 
volved. 

For these reasons, it is a grave matter 
for the House to reject a conference com- 
mittee report: Thus, these reports are 
generally accepted with little contro- 
versy. 
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Yet, Mr. Chairman, this body is often 
uninformed about the conference reports 
on which it is passing. The reason is sim- 
ple, we are often denied an adequate and 
reasonable opportunity to study the con- 
ference reports and the accompanying 
statements explaining them. Indeed, the 
Members most interested in a legislative 
issue are frequently unable to scrutinize 
the pertinent conference report before 
having to cast their vote on it. 

Mr. Chairman, it is for reasons such 
as these, that my amendment is offered 
as one of the so-called “anti-secrecy” 
amendments—intended to reform the 
rules of this body so that it will better 
deserve the respect of the American 
public—and so that each Member might 
exercise his duties more effectively and 
responsibly. 

Mr. Chairman, Members should not 
have to vote on conference reports with- 
out an adequate opportunity to study 
the changes made in conference com- 
mittee—changes often of billions of dol- 
lars in magnitude and _ modifications 
sometimes reflecting a substantial differ- 
ence in congressional intent from the 
legislation originally passed by the 
House, 

Mr. Chairman, in summary, unless 
this body is merely to delegate final leg- 
islative authority to conference commit- 
tees, due consideration should be given 
to their reports. 

Mr. Chairman, let me then briefly out- 
line the provisions of my amendment. 
I believe my colleagues will find it terse 
and to the point. The amendment states: 

On page 40, strike out lines 18 to 22, 
inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(2) Clause 2 of rule XXVIII of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
to read as follows: 

“2. It shall not be in order to consider the 
report of a committee of conference unless 
such report and the accompanying state- 
ment shall have been printed in the RECORD, 
at least three calendar days (excluding Sat- 
urdays, Sundays, and legal holidays) prior 
to the consideration of such report by the 
House; but this provision does not apply 
during the last six days of the session. Nor 
shall it be in order to consider any confer- 
ence report unless copies of the report and 
accompanying statement are then available 
on the floor. The time allotted for debate in 
the consideration of any such report shall be 
equally divided between the majority party 
and the minority party.” 

And make the appropriate and necessary 
technical changes in the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, basically there are 3 
points to my amendment. 

First, the amendment provides that 
conference reports and explanatory 
statements must be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 3 calendar days ex- 
cluding Saturdays, Sundays and legal 
holidays, prior to consideration by this 
body. 

Aft present, conference reports need 
only be printed in the Recorp any time 
before consideration. Thus a report could 
have been inserted late last night and 
called up for a vote as the first order of 
business today. And this is as members 
are all aware, a frequent practice. 

The amendment states “calendar” 
days—rather than “legislative” days— 
because, it seems to me, we should pro- 
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pose the minimal amount of time neces- 
sary for consideration of conference 
reports. 

Second, my amendment states that the 
printing of conference reports and ac- 
companying statements three days prior 
to being considered shall not be required 
during the last 6 days of the session. 

Mr. Chairman, this provision continues 
the present rule—item 912, paragraph 2 
of rule 28—which pertains to the end of 
a session. That rule states that the re- 
quirement for the printing of conference 
reports and accompanying statements in 
the Recorp is suspended during the last 
6 days of a session. 

Similarly, the amendment I have of- 
fered would not require these documents 
to be printed in the Recorp prior to con- 
sideration by this body during the last 
6 days of a session since we normally 
must dispose of a great volume of legis- 
lation at that time. 

Third, my amendment provides that 
conference reports and the accompany- 
ing statements—whether or not consid- 
ered during the last 6 days of the ses- 
sion—must be available on the floor dur- 
ing consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems only reason- 
able to ask that Members be able to read 
on the floor the exact text—and explana- 
tory statement—of conference reports so 
as to understand what is in them before 
voting on them. 

I would point out, finally, that my 
amendment leaves intact the committee 
reported provision which allots an equal 
amount of time for debate on conference 
reports to the majority and minority 
parties. 

In other words, my amendment seeks 
to make the smallest changes possible— 
applying the present rules where appli- 
cable—in order to have conference re- 
ports available for a reasonable amount 
of time prior to their consideration by 
the House. 

Mr. Chairman, let me try to anticipate 
one argument against my amendment. 
Some of my colleagues may say that con- 
ference reports are “urgent” business, 
and they may argue that this amend- 
ment would delay consideration of vitally 
important legislation. 

Such an argument is clearly specious. 

For, Mr. Chairman, the conference re- 
port on a bill often comes after months 
of hearings, after weeks of delay before 
being first considered by both bodies, and 
sometimes after weeks longer in a con- 
ference committee. 

Under these circumstances, it would 
be extraordinary if a bill were so urgent 
that it could not await 3 days of scrutiny. 
Indeed, Mr. Chairman, if the conference 
report cannot survive such consideration, 
it should probably not be passed. More- 
over, let me point out that the rules can 
be suspended should the Members deem 
extraordinary action necessary, and the 
rules committee could circumvent the 
provisions of my amendment by granting 
a conference report a rule in an unusual 
situation. 

Of the 21 major appropriations and 
authorization bills for the first session of 
the 91st Congress which went to con- 
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ference, 18—85 percent* were voted on 
by the House within 1 day after the 
conference report was printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The three other 
reports were voted on by the House in 
3 days or less. 

Clearly, Members of this very Con- 
gress have often had little more than 
1 day to study conference reports. 

This is dramatic evidence of the “se- 
crecy” which enshrouds many conference 
reports until the last moment before 
they are voted on. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me point 
out that the privileged status of con- 
ference committee reports—which had 
its origin in a temporary rule in 1850 
and which was formally adopted by this 
body in 1880, is not here in question. 

That privileged status allows for con- 
ference reports to be brought up at al- 
most any time. 

This privileged status of conference 
reports is maintained by my amend- 
ment, but with the proviso that they be 
printed in the Recorp at least 3 days 
prior to their consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, it was in 1902, that 
rule XXVIII of this body was amended 
to assure that conference committee re- 
ports be printed in the Recorp before 
their consideration, which could mean, 
as I have said, as little as 1 day’s notice 
before a vote. 

But Mr. Chairman, in the seven de- 
cades since that amendment, the legis- 
lative issues facing this body have grown 
in numbers and have become immensely 
more complex. 

I feel that these facts alone justify the 
amendment I am offering today. For it 
assures a reasonable amount cf time for 
the Members to consider conference re- 
ports on a wide range of complex legis- 
lative issues and assures the availability 
of these reports and explanatory state- 
ments on the floor. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
statement and at this point in the REC- 
orD, list the names of those Members 
who are sponsoring the amendment: 

List or Sponsors 

Messrs. Brademas, Erlenborn, Adams, Ad- 
dabbo, John Anderson, Brasco, Brown of 
California, Burke of Florida, Mrs. Chisholm, 
Messrs. Clay, Cleveland. 

Messrs. Cohelan, Conyers, Coughlin, 
Crane, Culver, Daddario, Dellenback, Den- 
nis, Derwinski, Eckhardt. 

Messrs. Edwards, Evans, Farbstein, Fas- 
cell, Findley, William D. Ford, Fraser, Frey, 
Friedel, Green of Pennsylvania. 

Messrs. Halpern, Hanley, Harrington, 
Hathaway, Hechler of West Virginia, Hel- 
stoski, Hicks, Hogan, Howard, Kastenmeier, 
Keith. 

Messrs. Koch, Leggett, Long of Maryland, 
Lowenstein, Lujan, Lukens, MacGregor, Mc- 
Carthy, Matsunaga, Melcher. 

Messrs. Mikya, Minish, Moorhead, Morse, 
Mosher, Moss, Obey, O'Neill, Ottinger, Patten. 

Messrs. Podell, Pryor, Reid of New York, 
Reuss, Riegle, Rodino, Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania, Roth, Roybal, Ruppe. 

Messrs. Ryan, Scheuer, Schwengel, Steiger 
of Wisconsin, Tiernan, Tunney, Van Deer- 
lin, Vanik, Waldie, Weicker, Whalen, Wright. 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


*Only one of these was during the last 
6 days of the session. 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana for yielding. 

I compliment him on this amendment, 
if my interpretation is sound and cor- 
rect and in accordance with the thrust of 
his amendment. 

First let me preface my question by 
saying recently we had what I am sure 
many of us considered to be an embar- 
rassing experience with respect to the 
enactment of the legislation which cre- 
ated the Air Transportation Trust Act. I 
am sure when the bill left the House, and 
even when it went to conference, there 
was no provision which made it impera- 
tive to prohibit people from knowing the 
amount of the increase of the tax airline 
travelers would have imposed on them. 

It was quite a surprise—in fact, a 
shocking surprise—to discover that this 
was, in effect, a well and clearly written 
provision which, according to later ex- 
planations, was incorporated during the 
conference sessions but which at no 
time was even discussed in this House or 
by any committee. 

To me it seems futile to talk about 
legislative reorganization and reform so 
long as this type of practice continues. 
It is a reflection on each and every one 
of us, and even a reflection on our in- 
tegrity and our ability as to the prime 
constitutional function and responsi- 
bility we have, which is to legislate. 

If I correctly understand the gentle- 
man’s amendment, it would help to pre- 
vent this type of thing. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The gentleman is 
exactly correct, even as would the 
amendment of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, just adopted. My amendment 
would make it possible for Members to 
examine carefully conference reports and 
determine whether or not there was some 
material in a conference report which 
in point of fact had not been included by 
either body and therefore would not be 
appropriate for inclusion in a conference 
report. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I compliment the 
gentleman and I urge my colleagues to 
approve the amendment. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. In the opinion of the gen- 
tleman offering the amendment, would 
this do any damage to or alter the pres- 
ent rules, which would require that the 
House by resolution or other device de- 
termine a day certain for adjournment 
sine die, before the 6-day provision was 
invoked? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. So far as I am aware, 
Mr. Chairman, the amendment I here 
offer would not be relevant to that par- 
ticular problem. That is another matter. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield further. 

Mr. HALL. By the very wording of 
the amendment, in two different places 
it says that except for 6 days prior to 
adjournment certain reports would not 
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need to be printed in advance, et cetera. 
My question deals with whether or not, 
as in the case of the rule suspensions, 
which I believe is 7 days prior to a date 
definitely fixed by resolution of the 
House, this would be in effect. Would the 
same rule apply insofar as a definite de- 
termination of the date of adjournment 
by the leadership, by resolution, by ac- 
tion of the House, before the 6-day ex- 
empting clause went into effect? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I hope I understand 
the gentleman’s question. 

The amendment I offer is applicable 
only to conference reports and not to 
other questions, such as resolutions of 
adjournment. As the gentleman from 
Missouri can see if he will look at page 
39 of the bill under consideration, the 
sections which we are presently consid- 
ering pertain only to conference reports 
and not to other resolutions or other 
forms of activity in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Harr, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. BRADEMAS was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I want to say to my 
friend from Missouri, perhaps I am not 
understanding his question, but if he 
will look at my amendment he will see it 
has to do only with the question of the 
printing of conference reports. 

I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. I do understand that. My 
question is, as simply put as possible, in 
the case of conference reports will the 
6-day period be determined in the same 
manner as we do for suspensions coming 
in order 6 or 7 days before the finally set 
date of sine die adjournment? There has 
to be some determination of that date. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Yes. 

Mr. HALL. How do we tell when the 
6 days will be invoked, and when it ends, 
without the prior determination of the 
sine die adjournment? 

Mr. BRADEMAS, Again, hopefully I 
understand the gentleman’s question. 

My amendment has nothing to do 
with and in no way would change the 
present method of determination of the 
last 6 days of the session. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Indiana stated, there will probably be 
objections to this from a time stand- 
point. Reading over the amendment, it 
seems to me it is too inflexible. The pur- 
pose and the intent of the language I 
have great respect for, and I would like 
to try to work it out. 

The amendment says “nor shall it be 
in order to consider any conference re- 
port unless the conference reports are 
available on the floor.” Now, certainly I 
think that is good language and we 
should have that in the rules. I do not 
believe we should consider conference re- 
ports until the Members have a chance 
to read them. But to wait for 3 calendar 
days, excluding Saturdays, Sundays, and 
legal holidays, which could be 6 days, be- 
cause you could recess from Thursday to 
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Monday, then have a legal holiday occur 
on Monday, and then you would have 
to wait 3 more days. 

This provision does not apply to the 
last 6 days of the session. I would like to 
ask anybody how do you determine that 
last 6 days? We have to have a resolution 
passed for adjournment sine die. Some 
years ago the House did pass one. The 
other body objected quite strenuously. So 
we are proceeding now where we are 
passing a resolution 24 hours, maybe, be- 
fore we are going to adjourn sine die. 
Now, what happens to conference reports 
that we have to consider during that 
period of time? Are we going to put them 
over and wait 3 days and have the Com- 
mittee on Rules waive points of order 
and wait over 24 hours in order to con- 
sider the conference report? In other 
words, it seems to me that we are just 
locking the House in too tightly here. 
This procedure is too inflexible and too 
difficult to interpret from the standpoint 
of when we can adjourn. 

As I stated, I have no objection to hav- 
ing copies of conference reports made 
available. The last part of the amend- 
ment providing for equal time to debate 
conference reports is already in the com- 
mittee’s bill. I support it. 

The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ, mentioned this would take care of 
the situation where material added in 
conference was not in either House’s ver- 
sion of the bill. The Sisk amendment 
takes care of that issue. This amendment 
will not affect that at all. The Sisk 
amendment, which was just adopted, will 
confine the conference report to the ma- 
terial in the Senate or the House bill. 
Nothing could be brought into that con- 
ference report for the consideration of 
the House under the Sisk amendment 
unless it was either in the House or the 
Senate passed bill. 

So I object to the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, although I think we ought 
to know what we are doing on confer- 
ence reports. This is-a little bit too in- 
flexible, and I believe it goes too far. It 
would be too difficult for the Speaker to 
decide these questions when points of 
order are made as to when we will ad- 
journ, or when the last 6 days of a ses- 
sion begin. 

So I oppose the amendment, and I hope 
we turn it down. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH cf California. Yes. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I simply want to join with my col- 
league from California in his position on 
the matter. Iam completely sympathetic 
with what the gentleman from Indiana 
seeks to do here, which is given more in- 
formation and more time for study to the 
Members. We all agree on that. I find 
that there is inflexibility here, and the 
problem as he outlines it in connection 
with the 6 days is a difficult problem. We 
do not know what the time will be. The 
time cannot start running until a reso- 
lution for adjournment has been ap- 
proved. Of course, under our situation no 
one has any idea of that now. My only 
objection lies to what seems to me to be 
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a 6-day delay, which could occur over 
a legal holiday weekend. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Yes. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. As I understand the 
gentleman’s question, it seems to me that 
I have in no way by my amendment 
changed the rules of the House with re- 
spect to the 6-day provision. I call the 
gentleman’s attention to rule XXVII, the 
change or suspension of rules, which 
reads as follows: 

No rule shall be suspended except by a 
vote of two-thirds of the Members voting, 
a quorum being present; nor shall the 
Speaker entertain a motion to suspend the 
rules except on the first and third Mon- 
days of each month, preference being given 
on the first Monday to individuals and on 
the third Monday to committees, and dur- 
ing the last six days of the session. 


So I appreciate the comments of the 
gentleman but I do not believe that my 
amendment as offered has any effect in 
changing the present rules of operation 
of the House with respect to the last 6 
days of a session. 

Mr. SMITH of California. May I ask 
the gentleman a question? 

Mr. BRADEMAS, Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH of California. The gentle- 
man from Indiana is very knowledgeable 
of the rules of procedure here. May I ask 
the gentleman from a practical stand- 
point now under the House procedures 
and its rules, when would the gentleman 
say the last 6 days of this 91st Congress, 
second session will start, and how will we 
determine it as to the last 6 days before 
we adjourn? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The. gentleman’s 
question is an exercise in metaphysics, 
not in parliamentary law because I an- 
swered the gentleman: The same way we 
presently determine the last 6 days of a 
session. 

Mr. SMITH of California. We never 
have had the last 6 days determiued be- 
fore adjournment in a resolution passed 
for a sine die adjournment but once dur- 
ing my 14 years here. We are talking 
about adjournment now by October 15, 
or maybe October 22, or Thanksgiving or 
Christmas, but I imagine that we will all 
get ready to go about 24 hours before we 
pass a sine die resolution. What will we 
do with all the conference reports then? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I understand the 
point the gentleman is making and I 
think it is very well taken, but I could 
ask the same question that the gentle- 
man asked as to the rules of the House, 
because in the rule that I have just read, 
which is presently the rule, the language 
is used “during the last 6 days of a ses- 
sion.” That is presently the rule. 

Mr. SMITH of California. That rule 
has been. ignored as long as I have been 
here in the House. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. That is a different 
matter. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I am for the 
gentleman’s principle but I think that it 
is going to mike it awfully difficult to 
handle say the 16 major bills from ways 
and means which have passed the House 
and which are in the Senate, or if the 
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appropriations are held up, how are we 
going to get them out at the end of a 
session? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I understand the 
point the gentleman raises, but I think 
the gentleman upon reflection—and I see 
a smile come to his cheeks, would agree 
with the fact that my amendment in no 
way changes the rules of the House under 
which we are presently operating that 
contains the phrase “during the last 6 
days of a session,” So I do not change 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Indiana and cosponsor 
it as he stated when he presented the 
amendment. This amendment is com- 
plementary to the one that has just 
been adopted without objection. The 
amendment that I refer to was the one 
offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Sisk). I think that was an 
excellent amendment, as I stated in my 
support of it at the time, but if we want 
to make the Sisk amendment effective 
we must give the Members of the House 
an opportunity to read the conference 
report to see if the conference report 
conforms with the rules of the House. 

As the practice is today, the confer- 
ence report can be filed any time prior 
to midnight by asking unanimous con- 
sent. That is the usual practice. Unani- 
mous consent is given to file a report at 
any time prior to midnight and it is in- 
cluded in the Recorp for that day. The 
report can then be called up at the open- 
ing of business the next day, and there 
is little opportunity for the Members to 
look at the conference report to deter- 
mine whether the rules have been con- 
formed to. 

As to the provision of counting 3 cal- 
endar days, if there is a legal holiday, I 
think it is rather obvious that it would 
be an inopportune time to file such a re- 
port on a holiday weekend. For instance, 
if the House had been in session on Fri- 
day prior to the Labor Day weekend 
unanimous consent could have been 
granted to file a report by midnight on 
Friday; the proceedings of that day, the 
Recorp, would not be printed until 
Saturday. No one would have an oppor- 
tunity to see this over that weekend, 
Saturday and Sunday or Labor Day, 
Monday, and then the matter could be 
brought up at the opening of business 
on Tuesday, and there would be the 
same difficulty examining the confer- 
ence report to see if it conforms with 
the rules of the House, or to see if a 
Member wants to support it, or if he 
wants to actively oppose the conference 
report. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN, I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FRASER. As to the last 6 days, it 
seems to me that what this does is to 
provide one option. If there should be a 
resolution for adjournment adopted 
ahead of time, then you would know 
when the 6 days began to run. 

The gentleman has also identified an- 
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other option, which is a request for 
unanimous consent. 

A third option, of course, would be for 
the Committee on Rules to report out a 
rule suspending the 3-day layover re- 
quirement when we were clearly coming 
to an end of a session and there was no 
sine die resolution. 

So it seems to me, if we took this 6-day 
provision out, we would simply be taking 
out one option. But as we come to the 
close of a session, there are a number of 
things that may have to be done to make 
sure that we could close all business, and 
as I say, I do not see any harm in having 
this provision in, the 6-day provision, 
even though it may not be operative in 
most cases. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I think the gentle- 
man has made a valuable contribution. 
He is right, in my opinion. 

First of all, let me state that the ques- 
tion of the 6 days is not introduced by 
this amendment. I think the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas) tried to 
make this clear. Reference to the last 6 
days of the session is in the present rule 
and any of the problems that arise as to 
identify when these last 6 days begin to 
run is presently a problem in the rules. 
So we are not introducing this as a new 
problem. 

The gentleman, I think, correctly 
states that there are several alternatives. 

One would be to see that a resolution 
providing for sine die adjournment is 
adopted at least 6 days prior to the end 
of the session, which is seldom done. But 
it could be done if the leadership of the 
House so required. 

Second, the Committee on Rules can 
grant a rule for the consideration of 
conference reports. 

The gentleman suggests further that 
unanimous consent could be given. 

So I think the safeguards are there to 
see that the business of the House in the 
last 6 days can be handled expeditiously. 
Let us not, in worrying about the last 
6 days of the session, prohibit, as we 
now do during the balance of the session, 
Members of the House being able to prop- 
erly manage their legislative business by 
seeing the conference reports and having 
the opportunity to examine them before 
gane required to vote on them on the 

oor. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN, I yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are talking of suspension of 
rule 27 which has to do with the sus- 
pension of bills on the first and third 
Monday of the month. That is the start 
of legislation. In other words, we have a 
bill and, with two-thirds present and 
voting, suspend and pass a bill—and that 
starts it. 

Now the conference report is the end 
of the legislation. 

So they are two different subject mat- 
ters. We are not talking about changing 
rule 27, which does not apply to sine die 
adjournment. That has to do with sus- 
pensions where we. institute legislation. 

Mr ORN. May I answer the 


gentleman. Apparently, the gentleman is 
not aware that presently under rule 28 
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we have reference to the last 6 days of 
the session. We are not referring to sus- 
pensions on Monday. We are referring 
to the last 6 days in rule 28. There is no 
change in this amendment we are offer- 


ing. 

Mr, COUGHLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas), the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN), and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. STOKES). 

As a relatively new. Member of this 
great body, few things have frustrated 
me more than the mysteries of the con- 
ference report. 

At present, conference reports can be 
taken up any time after they have been 
printed in the Recorp. Often they are 
rushed through so fast they never ap- 
pear on the whip notices. Sometimes, a 
report filed late one day is voted on as 
soon as the House convenes the next day. 

I, as other Members, have often 
walked from my office to the House floor 
for a vote without even knowing what 
was being voted upon, much less what 
the report contained. Some conference 
reports run to several hundred pages 
and involve considerable changes in dol- 
lar amounts and the law itself. As a re- 
sult, there is little chance for a Member 
to cast an intelligent vote of he does not 
know what is in the report, It also usu- 
ally precludes some Members with inter- 
est in the report from taking part in the 
debate. 

It makes no difference, in the last 
analysis, how many open hearings are 
held, how many hours there are of de- 
bate, or how many amendments are ac- 
cepted, because it is conference reports 
that become law. If Members cannot 
study the final product, how can they 
possibly cast a wise and intelligent vote? 

The primary purpose of this amend- 
ment is to give Members sufficient time 
to familiarize themselves with these re- 
ports before they are faced with a debate 
and vote on the floor. The amendment is 
also designed to eliminate the secrecy 
which currently surrounds much of the 
formulation and passage of conference 
reports. 

There are those who argue that con- 
ference reports are, by their nature, ur- 
gent pieces of legislation that must be 
passed without any delay whatsoever. In 
response to that, I say that any legisla- 
tion that takes weeks, often months, of 
preparation deserves to be available for 
at least 3 calendar days in its final 
printed form so that it can be studied 
by all those who must ultimately bear 
responsibility for it. 

In addition, a 3-day layover of con- 
ference reports will encourage those re- 
sponsible for drawing up the report to 
complete their work in such time that 
a question of urgency never arises. 

If, however, there does occur a situa- 
tion in which it is deemed prudent to 
bring out a conference report and vote 
on it immediately, then either a vote 
can be taken on suspending the rules, or 
the Rules Committee can be asked to 
grant a rule suspending the printing. 
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This amendment is not designed to 
slow up or hinder the orderly passage of 
legislation. We recognize, for instance, 
that the last days of a session make such 
a rule unwise, and it is for that reason 
that we included suspending the 3-day 
layover provision during the last 6 days 
of the session. The amendment still re- 
quires, however, that copies of the re- 
port and its accompanying statement be 
available to Members on the floor at the 
time of debate. 

I believe that this amendment is the 
least we can do to insure that Members 
are fully aware of the provisions in the 
final legislation on which they are asked 
to vote. 

I ask that you support us by voting for 
this amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the ammendment. What happens on 
some occasions in dealing with con- 
ference reports is unconscionable. It 
is unconscionable that a conference re- 
port may be printed in the Record one 
night and called up in the House at noon 
the next day as the first order of busi- 
ness; Oftentimes Members do not have 
the time—they may be busy with an im- 
portant committee meeting in the morn- 
ing—to read the Recorp containing the 
report. So we are confronted with con- 
sideration of what may be a very impor- 
tant conference report without having 
had the time to reasonably consider 
what it contains. 

Insofar as the 6-day rule is concerned, 
let the leadership of the House fix the 
time for sine die adjournment—that is 
all they have to do. Then they can call 
up all the bills they want to under sus- 
pension of the rules, or conference re- 
ports in less than the 3 days as provided 
in the amendment. If I were to find any 
fault with the amendment, it would be 
the suspension of the 3-day provision in 
the last 6 days of the session. Some of 
the most important conference reports 
are called up near the end of the ses- 
sion. This is when we may need more 
time to consider conference reports than 
at any other during the entire session of 
Congress. 

But I think the amendment is a good 
one and I support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there additional 
amendments to be offered to this sec- 
tion? If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ADDITIONAL . PROVISIONS PERTAINING TO GER- 
MANENESS OF AMENDMENTS OR MOTIONS 
WITH RESPECT TO MEASURES BEFORE THE 
HOUSE 
Sec. 120. Rule XX of the Rules of the 

House of Representatives is amended by 

adding at the end thereof the following new 

clause: 

“3. Any amendment or motion with re- 
spect to any measure before the House, other 
than. any amendment within the class of 
motions or propositions to which clause 7 of 
rule XVI applies, which would be subject 
to a point of order on a question of germane- 
ness under clause 7 of rule XVI if that 
clause were applicable to that amendment, 
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or any rule or order or motion providing for 
agreement to such amendment to that 
meassure, or any conference report con- 
taining any such amendment, shall require 
for adoption, on the demand of any Mem- 
ber, a vote of two-thirds of the Members 
voting, a quorium being present. It shall be 
in order to debate for forty minutes, before 
the vote is taken, any such amendment, mo- 
tion, rule, or order, one-half of such time 
to be given to debate in favor of, and one- 
half to debate in opposition to, the same. 
This. clause is subject to, and does not 
modify, change, supersede, or otherwise 
affect, the application and operation of clause 
7 of rule XVI.”. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GIBBONS 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. The Clerk read as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GIBBONS. On 
page 41 strike all of section 120, lines 1 
through 23, inclusive. 

On page 2 in the table of contents strike 
“Section 120” through “before the House” 
and renumber as necessary. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. GIBBONS), is recognized for 
5 minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment is a very simple amendment. 
It would strike all of the language that 
the Members will find on page 41 of the 
bill. 

As anyone can see from examining the 
language on page 41, this is entirely new 
material. It is new to the rules of the 
House of Representatives and it provides 
that, in effect, the Senate cannot amend 
one of ou, bills unless it complies with 
our germaneness rule. I know there are 
some people who would like to have the 
Senate do that, and I imagine the Senate 
has a few little cuties they would like to 
have done to us too, but I submit as a 
matter of comity and as a matter of 
legislative practice, so that this bicam- 
eral legislative system can operate, it 
appears to me we cannot, in effect, amend 
each other’s rules. 

The Members of the House cannot 
make such changes in their rules that, in 
effect, by inference amend the rules of 
the Senate, and that is what the lan- 
guage on page 41 does. 

There are many, many historical ex- 
amples of good pieces of legislation and 
bad pieces of legislation that have been 
passed in what would be in violation of 
this particular rule here in the text, 
which I am seeking to strike. Regardless 
of the merits of any of those pieces of 
legislation or their demerits, it seems to 
me in a bicameral system such as we en- 
joy in this country we have to grant to 
the other body comity for their pieces of 
legislation. We cannot require that a 
piece of legislation they send over here 
require a two-thirds vote rather than a 
simple majority vote. I would seriously 
doubt the constitutionality of the lan- 
guage of the provisions on page 41, but 
that is not for us to decide here. 

I would say as a matter of legislative 
practice, if we want to accomplish any- 
thing and pass any legislation, we would 
have to grant to the Senate what we 
would want them to grant to us. Let us 
not tinker with their rules, with the un- 
derstanding that they will not tinker 
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with ours, because if we do tinker with 
each other’s rules, there will not be any 
legislation passed. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I have al- 
ways had mixed feelings about the ger- 
maneness rule. I am always frustrated, 
as I am sure other Members are, when 
something in which I am intensely inter- 
ested in is acted on in the Senate, and 
a nongermane provision is added. I 
would be inclined to support the gentle- 
man’s amendment, not because the 
present practice benefits liberals, or con- 
servatives. I do not know how I would 
stand the merits of the argument. My 
main reason is: I would like to see a re- 
form bill this year. Time is running out, 
and if the bill as now written goes to the 
Senate, in my judgment it is very clear 
the Senate will never accept it with that 
provision in; there will have to be an ex- 
tensive conference and there simply will 
not be a bill. So we should take this pro- 
vision out and then maybe come back 
and fight it out on the merits on another 
day. 

I think this is the strongest possible 
reason for adopting the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida. 
The bill will not become law this year if 
the existing language stays in. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his remarks. He has 
certainly put his finger right on the 
pulse of this situation. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Florida. 

I think, first, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say in connection with the com- 
ments of my good friend, the gentleman 
from Florida, that he is totally erroneous 
when he mentions about our dealing with 
Senate rules. We do not deal with the 
rules of the other body. This has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the rules of 
the other body. This is an action which 
we can take here any day by mere House 
resolution. It requires no approval or dis- 
approval or anything else by the other 
body. 

In fact, I might say, Mr. Chairman, 
that there has been considerable discus- 
sion, and there was even in the subcom- 
mittee, that in the event this entire bill 
failed to move because of some develop- 
ment in the other body or further down 
the line, that the House could take title 
I, eliminating only those references to 
the other body, and pass as a simple 
House resolution practically all the ma- 
terial in title I. 

It does deal exclusively with the House 
committee, with the House rules, and 
with procedures on the House floor. 

Without going into the merits or de- 
merits of the germaneness amendment, 
certainly it is within our prerogatives to 
determine our own rules, That is the only 
thing which is being considered here. In 
no sense can it be considered to have any 
bearing upon the rules or procedures of 
the other body. 

I should like to further say that I have 
serious doubts about this particular 
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legislation having any effect upon the 
passage or the lack of passage by the 
other body of a legislative reorganization 
bill this year. It would be my assump- 
tion, based on the information I have 
received—and to some extent I referred 
to it earlier in my discussion—that there 
is considerable interest by Members of 
the other body in a legislative reorgani- 
zation bill. I happen to be hopeful that 
if we can proceed this week to conclude 
action on this they in turn probably will 
pass something. It might be that they 
might pass a bill without this language. 
That is strictly up to them. 

The issue here is that this deals with a 
matter affecting the House. It is a mat- 
ter the House can act on by resolution. 
It does not have to be in this bill or be 
signed into law as a part of a reorganiza- 
tion bill or a pari of a statute. 

Therefore, it comes down to the mat- 
ter of whether or not we wish to do some- 
thing about this business of dealing from 
time to time with matters wholly re- 
moved from the subject with which the 
House bill may deal. 

I am sure we are all familiar with in- 
stances in the past. For example, there 
was an immigration bill, a private bill 
dealing with an immigration matter in 
connection with one individual, as to 
which we were faced with a situation 
where a public works project was at- 
tached to that particular bill. 

Again this is a matter, I suppose, for 
the individual desiring the project, who 
wanted to seek that method of achieving 
the result on legislation, and in that 
sense it would be in his favor, yet I be- 
lieve we would all quickly agree that is 
not good legislative procedure. Basically 
that is what we seek to deal with in con- 
nection with this. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from California, 

Mr. REES. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Is it not true that this amendment 
would in reality define what the other 
body rule would be? The House has a 
very tight germaneness rule. In fact, I 
believe it is too tight. The Senate has 
@ loose germaneness rule, If we put 
changes in our rules, we would be telling 
the Senate they must use our rules in 
their amending House bills, by requir- 
ing a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. SISK, If my colleague will permit 
me, we are not telling the Senate any- 
thing. 

Mr. REES. Yes. We are telling them 
they have to have a two-thirds vote on 
their amendments to our bills. 

Mr. SISK. We are not telling them 
anything. 

The gentleman and I are both in vio- 
lation of the rule when we use a term 
other than “the other body.” Let us try 
to stay within the rules. 

We are not telling the other body any- 
thing. We are simply setting up a proce- 
dure whereby in the event that certain 
circumstances develop we can go ahead 
and pass the legislation. 

If the gentleman will permit, this is a 
matter a great many people have been 
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interested in. I might say the distin- 
guished .chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
the distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee (Mr. CoLMER) and many others 
have been interested. 

The language we have here today is a 
compromise worked out by a number of 
people who, as committee chairmen and 
others concerned with the handling of 
legislation in conference, have worked 
on and developed language’ to permit the 
House to go ahead and work its will. It 
in no sense binds, restricts or withholds 
from the other body any kind of action. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think, as a member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, I 
know the rationale back of this provi- 
sion in the bill. Nobody is more upset 
than the members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means when we send over a 
simple seedling and it comes back a full- 
blown Christmas tree from the other 
body—and this happens frequently. Cer- 
tainly, if this provision were a simple 
House resolution, I would support it and 
wholeheartedly. As a part of this legis- 
lation; however, it seems to me that we 
must consider its probable impact on the 
future course of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am one of those who 
believe that it is awfully important for 
our central institution of government to 
demonstrate itself capable of internal re- 
form. I think that the other body, regard- 
less of the technical means by which this 
provision is expressed, is bound to view 
this provision as an implied criticism of 
their rule of nongermaneness. 

It is important, with the length of time 
we have left the 91st Congress, that we 
send this legislation on its way with as 
few obstructions to passage in the other 
body as necessary. 

If I were a Member of the other body, 
I might feel, regardless of the form in 
which this provision is expressed, that I 
was receiving some degree of criticism 
from the House of Representatives. 
Therefore, I hope that we will express a 
restraint in our approach to substantive 
changes affecting the other body as we 
complete our consideration of this re- 
organization bill. 

This bill is, for the most part, a House 
reorganization bill, and it should remain 
that. It is quite obvious that the other 
body would not have time for extensive 
hearings. If I read the priorities -ex- 
pressed by the majority leader there cor- 
rectly, there is not a great deal of prior- 
ity interest in this provision. If we load 
it up with things even impliedly affecting 
the rules of the other body, it is obvious 
to me that there is going to be some fur- 
ther delay in the consideration of this 
legislation there. 

So, if this can be handled as a matter 
of a House resolution, let us consider it 
separately. There is no question but what 
we can bring about substantial change in 
the House rules at the beginning of the 
next session of Congress; but having 
come this far on this measure, let us 
move ahead and get it passed in a form 
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which will be least likely to trample on 
the sensitivities of the other body. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be passed. I hope it will have 
the understanding of the membership 
because I do think it is likely to have a 
major impact otherwise on the course of 
this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. How does this affect the 
other body? This provision says that rule 
XX of the Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives is amended by adding at the 
end thereof, and so on and so forth. In 
what way does it affect the rules of the 
Senate? 

Mr. CONABLE. It is a change in the 
House rules which requires or permits a 
Member of the House to insist on a two- 
thirds vote of support on any amend- 
ment that has been added in the other 
body which is nongermane. It is certainly 
an implied criticism of the rule which 
permits the other body to add nonger- 
mane amendments. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, is the gentleman 
saying that this provides for a two-thirds 
vote in order to strike out the nonger- 
mane amendment added by the other 
body? 

Mr. CONABLE. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. This ought to be defeated. 
Why should the House have to go to a 
two-thirds vote. to strike out a nonger- 
mane amendment added by the other 
body? 

Mr. CONABLE. No; this says a special 
two-thirds vote can be required on an 
amendment passed by the other body 
which is nongermane. Unless it is passed 
by a two-thirds vote in this House, on 
request by a Member of this House, then 
it is considered defeated. 

Mr. GROSS. Then the requirement for 
& two-thirds vote is in the other body, is 
that what the gentleman says? 

Mr. CONABLE., No; the requirement is 
that the amendment passed by the other 
body which is nongermane must have a 
two-thirds vote of support in this House 
or it is considered defeated. 

Mr. GROSS. Why should we have any 
kind of a vote on an ungermane Senate 
amendment? Why should it not be sub- 
ject to a point of order? 

Mr. CONABLE. The question is, What 
happens when the bill comes back from 
conference and it has a nongermane 
amendment added by the other body? 

Mr. GROSS. Well—— 

Mr. CONABLE. And this is the require- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Instead of this procedure 
I would be in favor of an amendment that 
provided we could knock it out on a point 
of order. 

When it comes to a matter of legisla- 
tion of this character, as important as 
this is, I am not interested in this thing 
that is spelled c-o-m-i-t-y and which 
oftentimes ends up as “comedy.” I am 
not interested in protecting the so-called 
comity between the two bodies when 
across the way they hang nongermane 
amendments on our bills. We ought to be 
able to eliminate them expeditiously and 
without a vote. 
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Mr. CONABLE. Whether the gentle- 
man from Iowa is willing to accept this 
or not, this is a bicameral legislature, 
and I think some degree of comity is 
required if we are going to be able to 
carry on successfully at both ends of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
limited agreement with the gentleman 
from Iowa on his last point. I think there 
ought to be some way in which we can 
handle these things as we do legislation 
on an appropriation, as separate amend- 
ments in disagreement, but I do not go 
as far as the gentleman from Iowa who 
says we ought to be able to strike it out 
as nongermane on a simple point of 
order. 

Mr. CONABLE. That obviously would 
be, if the gentleman would permit me to 
interrupt, a House intrusion on the rules 
of the other body. 

Mr. O’HARA. That is right, and in the 
bill the committee is introducing a two- 
thirds vote concept as if a nongermane 
provision was a constitutional amend- 
ment. I do not know what business the 
two-thirds vote has in here. 

I would ask the gentleman from Iowa 
what his feelings are about the two- 
thirds vote? Does he not believe, we 
either ought to fish or cut bait. This 
business of a two-thirds vote does not 
appeal to me as being a sensible way of 
handling it. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is the other body not trans- 
gressing upon the House, when, for in- 
stance, it takes a House bill dealing with 
the mailing of master keys for automo- 
biles and adds wholly ungermane legis- 
lative subject matter to that bill? They 
are invading the prerogative of the 
House, which does have a rule as to 
germaneness. 

Mr, CONABLE. I think it boils down in 
the final analysis to whether or not you 
want to’see this reorganization bill pass 
in this session of the Congress. This can 
be handled separately and it should be 
handled separately. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any- 
thing that I am more interested in since 
Ihave been a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Rules than I am in this provi- 
sion that we are now debating in the re- 
organization bill. I have chafed for years 
about the other body violating the rules 
of this House by placing entirely foreign, 
extraneous, and nongermane matter on 
House-passed bills. 

Now we have been hearing arguments 
about this bill not becoming law if it 
passes with this provision in it. 

Since when—or is this part of the 
whole scheme—since when do we have 
to legislate and particularly make our 
rules in conformity with the wishes and 
desires of the other body? 

They make whatever rules they see fit 
to make. Certainly, it is our privilege for 
us to do the same thing. So I am not 
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persuaded by this argument that this bill 
will not become law if this provision re- 
mains in the bill. 

I am not going to have the time, and 
you probably would not have the patience 
to go into detail about all of the instances 
in which the Senate has added nonger- 
mane amendments to House-passed bills. 
But how many times have you seen here 
in the last few years, and it is getting 
worse every year, that we pass a bill here 
and it goes over to the other body; only 
to come back with extraneous matter 
attached. It may be ever so innocuous or 
it may be ever so important. In the other 
body, they place something entirely ex- 
traneous and something entirely nonger- 
mane or something entirely foreign to 
the matter which the House passed and 
sent over there. Then, they send it back 
over here to us and we are forced to take 
it or we leave it. 

Before I forget it, I want to address 
myself to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. O'Hara) who asked a rather perti- 
nent question a moment ago of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

(Mr. COLMER asked and was given 
permission to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the House and I thank the Chair. 

I agree with the gentleman. Why two- 
thirds? The answer is very simple. As a 
practical matter, the answer is to try to 
retain this provision in the bill. If the bill 
provided for a simple provision subject- 
ing the offending amendment to a point 
of order, I seriously doubt the House 
would agree. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan that it ought to be just a simple 
majority vote. I would like to have it 
that way, and if the gentleman from 
Michigan would offer such an amend- 
ment, I would support it. 

But getting back to some illustrations, 
I point out that the Ways and Means 
Committee is one of the most important 
committees in the House. They come in 
here with a bill which, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, must orig- 
inate in this body. First, they come to the 
Rules Committee, ask for a closed rule, 
and they usually get it, because it is tra- 
ditional, under the leadership of both 
parties since I have been in the Congress, 
to get a closed rule on such bills. 

So they come to the floor of the House. 
Incidentally, I point out that as a true 
liberal I have opposed closed rules. I am 
opposing one up there in the Rules Com- 
mittee now. I have always opposed closed 
rules, 

So what happens. The bill comes to 
the floor of the House. We debate the 
measure for 4 or 8 hours with no op- 
portunity for amendment, germane or 
otherwise. The bill goes to the other body. 
They consider it for weeks or months, as 
the case may. be. Any Member of that 
body is free to offer an amendment and 
talk at length upon any phase of the bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Sixty-four Members are present, 
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not a quorum. The Clerk will call the 
roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 297] 
Abbitt MacGregor 
Adams Marsh 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Ashbrook 


Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. NATCHER, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that the Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H.R. 17654, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
321 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. Cotmer) has 2 minutes 
‘remaining. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. COLMER 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. President, when we 
were interrupted with the quorum call, 
I was attempting to illustrate some of 
the inequities of the present rules. I want 
to call to the attention of the House just 
briefly one example, because we do not 
have time to go into all of the examples. 
One of the latest examples was when the 
House passed a simple bill here, dealing 
with a minor matter, and the Senate 
struck everything out of the House bill 
except the number and inserted an en- 
tirely foreign matter. The House bill was 
one dealing with the importation of wild 
animals, 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat that bill dealt 
with the importation of wild animals. In 
the other body they struck everything 
but the number of that bill and substi- 
tuted the importation of beef from for- 
eign countries. That is one illustration. 

There was another which the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. CELLER) was 
very much interested in. It was a minor 
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bill, and the Senate bypassed the House. 
The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CELLER) will comment on that later, I 
am sure. 

The last two bills that the House 
passed dealing with revenue matters— 
and that is something which the Con- 
stitution provides should exclusively 
originate in the House—were entirely 
rewritten, and many foreign provisions 
were put in those bills, such as textile 
quotas, surtax, expenditure limitation 
giving the Executive authority to set 
priorities, and an exemption for 5 years 
from taxation on certain other matters. 
All of this was foreign. 

What does all this do? I am not going 
to attempt to go into these details fur- 
ther. What does it do? When they do 
that, it bypasses the committees of the 
House. We have no opportunity for com- 
mittee consideration. We are called upon 
to vote it up or vote it down. 

I must mention one other, because it 
is fresh in our minds. It was the 18-year- 
old provision, written into one of the 
civil rights bills by the Senate. That 
had no connection whatever with the bill 
under consideration as passed by the 
House. What was the result? It came 
back here with this nongermane amend- 
ment, and you and I were called upon 
and had to vote on the question of the 
inclusion of the 18-year-olds, a very 
doubtful constitutional provision, with- 
out 1 minute of consideration by the 
appropriate committee or for that mat- 
ter with very little debate. 

When you went home, if you voted 
against that because of conscientious 
scruples and observing the Constitution 
as you interpreted it, you were charged 
with voting against the 18-year-olds. 
You had no opportunity whatever to pass 
upon the 18-year-old amendment sep- 
arately from the civil rights provision. It 
was a question of taking the whole pack- 
age or nothing. 

What are we proposing to do here? 
Your committee, in order to avoid this 
unwise legislative procedure, in order to 
try to restore to this House some sem- 
blance of the stature and recognition it 
deserves, is simply saying that if an 
amendment is placed upon a House- 
passed bill by the other body, if that 
amendment were not germane under the 
House rules, when it comes back here in 
conference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CoLMER 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. COLMER. When it comes back 
here with that extraneous, nongermane 
amendment any Member of this. House 
can demand a separate vote. He does not 
have to be a member of the committee. 
Any Member can do it. We are not shut- 
ting it off entirely, but it requires a two- 
thirds vote to adopt that extraneous 
amendment. We would still not have the 
committee consideration that we ordi- 
narily have, but this is just a step to give 
this House an opportunity to debate the 
nongermane provision for 40 minutes and 
have a separate vote thereon. 

Now, just finally, Mr. Chairman, rule 
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XX of the House up until 1966 simply 
provided that any amendment of the 
Senate to any House bill shall be subject 
to the point of order that it shall first be 
considered in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
if originating in the House it would be 
subject to that point of order. That was 
the rule up until 1966. That had been the 
rule since 1789, if I recall the date cor- 
rectly. However, it was amended in 1966 
so that the present procedure now 
prevails. 

I repeat for 15 years I have tried to do 
something about this, and I say to those 
who say it ought to be done differently 
that I have tried as a member of the 
Committee on Rules to do something 
about it differently by a simple resolu- 
tion, and I have failed. So here it is in 
this reorganization bill, and I ask you to 
pass it. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the amendment. 

I will say to the Members of the House 
that it is high time that we assert our- 
selves and we say to the other body that 
it is time we insist upon our own rules. 

The other body, in a sort of alleged 
rarefied atmosphere, shall no longer 
have the right to add on to our bills non- 
germane amendments. They look upon us 
from their Olympian heights as mere 
mundane characters and they do not give 
a tinker’s dam about our own rules. 

Now, we have rules. Those rules should 
be obeyed. We have to be either men or 
we are going to be mice. We have to stand 
up to this other body and say that if you 
want to amend, then amend according 
to the rules. If you want to amend ac- 
cording to the rules of your house, fine, 
but when it comes to this body, we have 
rules and we ought to abide by those 
rules. And you must abide by them. 

Here we have situations where insig- 
nificant bills are sent to the other body 
and they add onto them highly impor- 
tant provisions and expect us to swallow 
willy nilly those highly important pro- 
visions. In a sense, they seek to ram them 
down our throats. We must put a stop to 
this unfair practice. 

Let me give you an illustration. The 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr, CoL- 
MER) mentioned one situation. We passed 
a very insignificant revenue bill. In the 
Senate, in their attempt to force the is- 
sue in the House, they tagged onto that 
insignificant revenue bill a provision im- 
munizing the National and the American 
Football Leagues from the operations of 
the antitrust laws. 

They knew that the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which I am chairman, was 
opposed to granting any immunity from 
the antitrust laws to this football. com- 
bination, which was an abominable com- 
bination, and so to skirt around the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary they attached 
to this unimportant Revenue bill an 
amendment, really in the form of a new 
bill, endorsing immunization of the 
football combination from antitrust laws. 
It did not go to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, instead it went to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, since they had jurdis- 
diction of the House Revenue passed 
bill. All we had as an opportunity to 
fight that combination, that unholy 
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merger, was an hour’s debate by way of 
consideration of a conference report. 
There was no opportunity for any com- 
mittee to consider the matter of im- 
munization from the antitrust laws, no 
referral to a committee. We were told to 
take it or leave it with only an hour’s 
debate. 

Now there were some Members who 
wanted that Internal Revenue statute, 
insignificant though it was, but in order 
to get that they had to swallow the bigger 
proposition, namely the immunization 
from the antitrust laws of the football 
combination. 

Recently we had a situation where we 
provided for an extension of the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. We labored long and 
assiduously to get that bill out. It went 
over to the other body. What did they 
do? They tagged onto it something ut- 
terly irrelevant which had no relation to 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, namely 
the lowering of the voting age. You tell 
me what relation one has with the other? 
None whatsoever. It came over here and 
I as chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, was sorely put to it because I 
was very anxious to get the extension of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965. But in 
order to do that I had to accept the 
lowering of the voting age bill which I 
opposed. And many other Members were 
in the same position that I was in. We 
had no hearing on the lowering of the 
voting age bill, important and far reach- 
ing as that proposal was. There was no 
reference of it to a committee; it just 
came to us from out of the blue, as it 
were, and we had to accept or reject it. 
And this was a nongermane amendment 
placed upon a House bill. 

Now do you think that is right? I think 
that is probably wrong and we should 
stop it. The proposal is not completely 
the way I want it but I want some pro- 
vision against germaneness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CELLER 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CELLER. If 60 percent of the 
Members want to consider the provision 
that is a fair indication that the House 
wants something of that nature. 

For that reason I think it is high time 
that we, shall we say, strike a blow for 
liberty? I hate like blazes to use that 
hackneyed expression, but it is compell- 
ing. 

You know it was Speaker Reed, speak- 
ing of the Senate once who said: 

You know, I had a dream the other night 
and I dreamt that the President was elected 
and chosen by the Members of the Senate, 
and the Chief Justice of the United States 
was to count the ballots. 


So they had the election, according 
to this dream of Speaker Reed, and the 
Chief Justice counted the ballots and 
he made this announcement, “Each Sen- 
ator got one vote.” 

Now that is about the size of it over 
there. 

When you get over to that body, you 
get a sort of feeling that you are in a 
charged atmosphere, and you can do 
everything and anything that you want 
to do. I do not think they should have 
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this right. It is about time that we saw 
to it that they shall cease placing non- 
germane amendments on House bills. I 
do hope the amendment offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida is 
not considered favorably. 

Iam sorry that I have to speak in this 
position. I think it was Lord Stillwell in 
the House of Lords who came in one day 
and said: 

I do not feel very well. 


And he started to address the House 
of Lords while he was seated. Somebody 
made a point of order that he had no 
right to speak while he was seated. Lord 
Stillwell in high dudgeon said: 

If I cannot speak standing, I shall speak 
sitting—and if I cannot speak sitting, I 
shall speak lying. 


And they all said: 
Which he will do in either event. 


So forgive my being in this position 
to speak to you. But I do hope the Gib- 
bons amendment will not survive. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
BoLLING), a member of the committee, 
rise? 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to rise im- 
mediately after two of the distinguished 
chairmen of the House, my own chair- 
man, the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with whom I 
have had the privilege of working on 
many occasions. 

But I did reserve the right in the sub- 
committee and in the full committee to 
oppose the amendment of the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. Comer) which is 
now a part of the bill. strongly support 
the Gibbons amendment. 

The fact of the matter is that no mat- 
ter how often one says that we are not 
interfering with the Senate, the Colmer 
provision does interfere with the rights 
of the Senate. 

The Constitution is very explicit in its 
view on the subject, which rises in con- 
nection with one of the very important 
prerogatives of the House. 

The Constitution says: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives, but the Sen- 


ate may propose or concur with amendments 
as on other bills, 


Now very clearly in a bicameral legis- 
lature, one House cannot tell the other 
House what it can do. One House can- 
not tell the other House that its amend- 
ments are going to be subjected to a 
particular method of treatment. 

Now this House has no problem in 
turning down any Senate amendment, 
anytime it wants to. All it has to do is 
to vote down the bill in which the Sen- 
ate amendment comes—in other words 
vote down the conference report. 

It just happens that this subject has 
been a matter of controversy from the 
beginning of time so far as the history 
of the House and the Senate is con- 
cerned. Quite naturally, the Senate is 
going to be jealous of its procedures just 
as we are and should be, jealous of our 
procedures. But I think it is quite clear 
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that any provision that puts a special 
rule on the treatment of any Senate 
amendment is in conflict with the intent 
of the Constitution. Furthermore, any- 
body who knows anything about the at- 
titude of the Senate toward this right 
knows that it is a fact that no reorgani- 
zation act containing the so-called Col- 
mer Provision can become law. 

So if we want to follow good procedure, 
from the point of view of the House and 
from the point of view of one body in 
a two-body legislature, we should vote 
for the Gibbons amendment, and if we 
really care about a reorganization bill 
becoming law, we should vote for the 
Gibbons amendment. We should very 
clearly make it our policy to defend the 
integrity of our institution and not in- 
terfere with the integrity of the USS. 
Senate. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the necessary number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Oregon is recognized for 5 minutes. 

(Mr. DELLENBACK asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
part of the strength of what we have 
done with this measure so far is that 
we have made no attempt to interfere 
with what the other body may do. Time 
after time the chairman of the sub- 
committee has requested that we dis- 
pense with reading those sections that 
deal with what the other body may or 
may not do, and we have confined our 
deliberations to what the House may do. 
It is literally true, as the chairman of the 
subcommittee said earlier, that this par- 
ticular provision we are now debating 
deals with the rules of the House. Of 
course, we should be and are able to 
amend the rules of the House. But let us 
not be blind, as we look at that which is 
technically accurate and forget the 
fact—let us not be blind to the fact— 
that in its impact, what we do or do not 
do on this particular proposal will, as 
the gentleman who has immediately pre- 
ceded me in the well has pointed out 
very clearly, be dealing with what the 
other body may or may not do. 

Some of us may feel very strongly— 
and I confess I am one of those who do— 
that the substance of this particular pro- 
vision now in this measure is a good pro- 
vision. Personally I feel strongly that I 
would like to see us with some tool with- 
in our own procedures that would per- 
mit us to put some brake on what the 
other body may do on nongermane 
amendments. But I think it is funda- 
mentally true that this is not the time 
and this is not the place and this is not 
the way to seek to amend what has been 
done for many years on this particular 
point. If we insist on leaving in this bill 
this particular provision instead of sup- 
porting the Gibbons amendment and 
taking it out, I think we lay to rest the 
last chance of this 91st Congress to bring 
about effective congressional reform, It 
may be that the other body will not act 
on this measure even if we do act there- 
on, But let us not mistake the fact that 
if we leave this provision within this 
bill—because the other body will see very 
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clearly that this provision does have an 
impact on what it may do—that we have 
killed any chance for effective reform 
this session. 

If we want to make this change, we 
can make the change without needing 
to call the other body into conference 
at the time we adopt our own rules, and 
I think it is clear that when we go to 
adopt the rules for the 92d Congress, 
some such provision as this will be 
adopted, and I personally hope that it 
will be adopted. But we make a grievous 
mistake, my friends and my colleagues, 
if we do not see clearly what we are do- 
ing. Unless we support the Gibbons 
amendment, as I urge we do, we do griev- 
ous injury today to the chance for effec- 
tive reform coming forth from the 91st 
Congress, 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. O'HARA 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'Hara: On 
page 41, strike out line 1 through line 23 and 
insert the following: 

“Motions in the House to Dispose of Non- 
germane Amendments Between the Two 
Houses to House or Senate Bills or Resolu- 
tions. 

“Sec. 120. (a) Clause 1 of rule XX is 
amended by adding, after the period, the 
following new sentence: ‘Such a motion and 
any other motion, rule, or order to dispose 
of amendments between the two Houses to 
any House or Senate bill or resolution other 
than a motion to request or agree to a con- 
ference shall require for adoption, or de- 
mand of any Member, a separate vote on each 
amendment to be disposed of if, originating 
in the House, such amendment would be 
subject to a point of order on a question of 
germaneness under clause 7 of rule XVI. 
Before such separate vote is taken, it shall 
be in order to debate such amendment for 
forty minutes, one-half of such time to be 
given to debate in fayor of, and one-half to 
debate in opposition to, the amendment.’ 

“(b) Rule XX is amended by adding at the 
end thereof: 

“3. No amendment of the Senate which 
would be in violation of the provisions of 
clause 7 of rule XVI, if said amendment had 
been offered in the House, shall be agreed 
to by the managers on the part of the House 
unless specific authority to agree to such 
amendment shall be first given by the House 
by a separate vote on every such amend- 
ment?” 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment, in effect, substitutes ma- 
jority vote for a two-thirds vote, It ap- 
plies the same rules to nongermane 
Senate amendments to legislative bills 
that are followed today and have been 
followed for many years with respect to 
amerdments to appropriation bills that 
carry legislation. 

I am sure all Members recall that 
from time to time we have an appropri- 
ation bill conference report, on which 
we will agree first to the conference re- 
port and then we will also have one or 
more amendments in disagreement on 
which we will then vote as separate 
propositions. Usually the conferees have 
worked out these amendments in dis- 
agreement in a way that permits their 
disposition without any great contro- 
versy, but sometimes there is consider- 
able controversy and we do have a sep- 
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arate vote on which a rollcall can be 
demanded, as on any other vote, and we 
have an hour of debate. 

My amendment would follow that 
time-tested procedure for nongermane 
Senate amendments to the House bills, 
Conferees could not bring in a nonger- 
mane amendment as part of a confer- 
ence report. They would have to bring it 
in as an amendment. in disagreement 
with a motion to dispose of it, perhaps 
with an amendment to concur, to dis- 
agree, or to agree with an amendment, 
and then we would bebate that motion. 

With respect to the kind of situation 
that two earlier speakers described, with 
respect to the situation where we do 
not have a conference report, but in- 
stead have a resolution from the Rules 
Committee, as with the 18-year-old vote 
on the Voting Rights Act, there we would 
have a separate vote if anyone desired it 
on the nongermane part of that com- 
bined piece of legislation. 

The gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
CotmerR) when he spoke, said that a 
majority vote was acceptable, although 
he favored the bill as it was, every word 
of it. The gentleman from New York, 
when he spoke, mentioned that he 
favored a separate House vote, but not 
necessarily by a two-thirds margin, in 
order to adopt a nongermane Senate 
provision. 

With respect to the constitutional 
argument made by the gentleman from 
Missouri, it seems to me that we do have 
a chance of finally passing this legisla- 
tion while at the same time upholding 
the dignity of the House if, instead of 
introducing a new concept—hbarring a 
Senate amendment that would not be 
germane under House rules without get- 
ting the concurrence of two thirds of 
the House—we simply apply to nonger- 
mane amendments from the Senate to 
legislative bills the same principle we 
have been applying for many years to 
legislation on appropriations. I cannot 
believe that the Senate would find this 
new or offensive or strange. 

So it seems to me that this is some- 
thing that liberals and conservatives— 
all of us—can agree on, that the House 
should have a separate majority vote on 
a nongermane Senate amendment. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. On that point, 
let us assume that such an amendment 
is before the House. Under the provisions 
of the gentleman’s amendment, would a 
separate vote be secured by the request 
of any one Member? 

Mr. OHARA. A separate vote could 
be had, It would have to be had under 
the rules of the House, and any one 
Member could make a point of order 
that would bring about such a vote. It 
would not be a record vote necessarily. 
Record votes could be produced however 
in the same way they are now produced. 
But a separate vote could be produced by 
any one Member making a point of or- 
der, if the Chair had failed to put the 
question separately on a nongermane 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. In other 
-vords, a Member wishing a separate vote 
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would have to make a point of order 
against a certain provision in the bill 
being considered. 

Mr. OHARA. That is right. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. On the point 
that it was nongermane. If upheld by 
the Chair, that it was nongermane, then 
he would have the right to request a 
Separate vote on that matter; is that 
correct? 

Mr. O’HARA. That is correct: It would 
work somewhat differently in the case 
of a conference report. That is why the 
amendment is in two parts, A and B. 

If one tried to bring in a conference 
report that had a nongermane provision 
within it, rather than as a separate 
amendment in disagreement, I believe 
the entire conference report would be 
subject to a point of order and could be 
sent back to the conference. It might 
then come back with the nongermane 
provision of the conference report taken 
out and brought back separately as an 
amendment in disagreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Cotmer, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. O’Hara was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. I should like to ask the 
gentleman from. Michigan if it is his 
understanding of his amendment that 
the only substantial difference between 
the language in the bill and the lan- 
guage in his amendment is that the 
bill would require a two-thirds vote and 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man would require only a majority vote? 

Mr. O'HARA. Precisely. 

Mr. COLMER. Otherwise it is sub- 
stantially and basically the language in 
the bill? 

Mr. OHARA. Yes, with the necessary 
changes to conform it to the framework 
of the rules. But that is its meaning; 
there is no question about it, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SISK. In line with the gentleman’s 
answer to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, I am inclined to 
go along and support the gentleman’s 
amendment. I should like to say that 
the committee worked at considerable 
length, and the two-thirds vote came 
about as a matter of using more or less 
the suspension idea of 40 minutes of 
debate and tying it in with a two-thirds 
vote, on the basis that if it were a mat- 
ter of substantive importance to the 
House then probably two-thirds would 
be willing to accept it anyway. 

I can speak only for myself and not 
for the committee. I would be inclined 
to accept the majority vote, because at 
least it is a step in the right direction. 

Mr. O'HARA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 


Chairman, will 
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Mr. CELLER. I am in accord with the 
views just expressed by the gentleman 
from Mississippi and by the gentleman 
from California, and I certainly would 
accept the suggestion just made in the 
form of the amendment. 

Mr. O'HARA. I very much appreciate 
the support of the gentleman from New 
York, the distinguished dean of the 
House. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. O’HARA. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. If the gentleman will 
recall, I said in my original statement 
that I was inclined to go along with his 
amendment for the majority vote, and I 
want to repeat that now. I believe it is an 
admirable way to resolve this issue, and 
certainly we have made progress. 

Mr. O'HARA. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GIBBONS. As the author of the 
original amendment—and I do not want 
to get hit in the head with the entire ceil- 
ing falling on me here—I would much 
rather have the original amendment, but 
I see the magic wheels of compromise 
working here. I think that the gentle- 
man came up with a good amendment 
and I intend to support it and I will sup- 
port it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. O'HARA). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there additional 
amendments? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. BINGHAM. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. Chairman. Is an amendment 
now in order to any point in title I? I 
have an amendment that comes on page 
47. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to inform the gentleman we have not 
reached that point yet. 

Are there additional amendments? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Have we voted on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. GIBBONS)? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to inform the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that since the amendment to strike 
and insert of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. O'Hara) was adopted, that 
means that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. GIB- 
Bons) the motion to strike, that is, falls 
as a result of the adoption of the first 
amendment. 

Are there additional amendments at 
this time? If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

READING OF THE JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE 

Sec. 121. Clause 1 of rule I of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended— 

(1) by striking out “at the last sitting, im- 
mediately call” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“at the last sitting and immediately call”; 
and 


(2) by striking out “, and on the appear- 
ance of a quorum, cause the Journal of the 
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proceedings of the last day’s sitting to be 
read, having previously examined and ap- 
proved the same.” and inserting in lieu there- 
of a period and the following: “On the ap- 
pearance of a quorum, the Speaker, having 
examined the Journal of the proceedings of 
the last day’s sitting and approved the same, 
shall announce to the House his approval of 
the Journal; whereupon, unless the Speaker, 
in his discretion, orders the reading of the 
Journal, the Journal shall be considered as 
read. However, it shall then be in order to 
offer one motion that the Journal be read 
and such motion is of the highest privilege 
and shall be determined without debate.”. 


Mr, SISK (during the reading of the 
section). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that section 121 be considered as 
read, printed in the Recor at this point, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HALL 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HALL: On page 
42, strike lines 1 through 20. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, the sub- 
committee of our Committee on Rules 
feels that some delays in the past in the 
House as they dealt with the reading of 
the Journal were unnecessary. The bill 
as presented to us amends clause 1 of 
rule I to modify the right of any indi- 
vidual elected representative Member of 
the Congress to demand that the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the last day’s 
sitting be read in full. The bill further 
provides that the Speaker, the Speaker 
alone, as the duly elected representative, 
elected to this high estate by the Mem- 
bers hereof, shall announce his approval 
of the Journal and it then shall not be 
read unless the Speaker so orders or un- 
less a motion is made and supported by 
a majority to read the Journal in full, 
and such motion, furthermore, will not 
be debatable. 

I have submitted my amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, because I believe this does 
mischief to the Constitution, Certainly 
it does mischief to the official Recorp of 
the House of Representatives, our House 
of Representatives, and the other body. 

I ask you, Mr. Chairman, how could 
a Member correct the Journal? What 
access would the individually elected 
Member have to the Journal if he thinks 
or eyen so much as fears an error in the 
recording thereof? 

Second, Mr. Chairman, one never 
knows but there might be something of 
interest in the Journal, and the House 
of Representatives would be a better 
institution by again receiving this 
information. 

Third, the provision in the bill elim- 
inates the rights of a minority to protect 
itself against an oppressive and over- 
whelming majority. I think this is im- 
portant. I believe that our Founding 
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Fathers in their wisdom, who developed 
these principles that have oft been tried 
and found true, would approve of pro- 
tecting this minority. 

Finally, the proposal takes away the 
right and the prerogative of individually 
elected Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. And I ask you, Mr. Chair- 
man, why should not a Member have the 
right to demand the reading of the Jour- 
nal? Why should we give more power 
to the Speaker alone? 

The new language in the bill starts 
“On the appearance of a quorum the 
Speaker shall.” It is therefore manda- 
tory—and is the Speaker to automati- 
cally cause the Clerk to have a quorum 
call before he announces that he has 
perused the Journal and found it ade- 
quate and a true report? This is the 
official record according to the Consti- 
tution which says that each House shall 
keep a Journal of its proceedings and 
from time to time publish the same ex- 
cepting such parts as may in their judg- 
ment require secrecy. 

I strongly urge this amendment and 
the preservation of the individual rights 
of the elected Members of the House. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I have great respect 
for the gentleman from Missouri and I 
must say that I am somewhat sympathet- 
ic with the statements the gentleman 
made. However many of us have experi- 
enced the dilatory tactics that can be 
used in connection with this device by 
one single Member demanding that the 
Journal be read. We have had cases 
where that reading went on all after- 
noon, or as I remember it did, on one 
occasion. 

As one who firmly believes in the 
rights and the protection of the minor- 
ity—and I think the rules of the House 
go a long way in doing that, and we are 
still here providing for a democratic pro- 
cedure and of course for a rule by the 
majority, because any Member who once 
the Speaker having examined the Jour- 
nal and approved it, any Member has the 
right to rise and make a motion that it 
be read and that motion shall be of the 
highest privilege and shall be determined 
without debate. We provide again for the 
will of the majority to prevail. It is sim- 
ply the position of the Committee on 
Rules that this eliminates what has been 
a dilatory tactic which has been used at 
times by one or two or three or four 
Members—and this is not being critical 
of those Members, but basically it is in 
the interest of taking care of the public 
business that the will of the majority 
should prevail in connection with this. 

That is what the subcommittee and 
the full Committee on Rules recommend, 
and therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. HALL). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

(Mr. GROSS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am sur- 
prised that my friend, the gentleman 
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from California, describes as democrat- 
ic procedure what is here proposed. I 
quote the language, “Unless the Speaker 
in his discretion orders the reading of 
the Journal.” 

This is placing in the hands of one 
man, the Speaker—the untrammeled 
authority to say whether the Journal 
shall or shall not be read. 

I am not going to repeat the argu- 
ments made by my friend, the gentle- 
man from Missouri, but certainly this 
is placing altogether too much power, in 
the hands of one man—the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. Of course, I recognize that 
that does place a certain power in the 
hands of the Speaker. However, my col- 
league, the gentleman from Iowa, will 
agree that it would still give him or 
me or any other individual Member the 
right of appeal from the Speaker’s rul- 
ing on the requiring of the reading of 
the Journal, if a majority voted to sup- 
port that decision. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, and how many times 
in the rather lengthy service of the gen- 
tleman from California has he heard an 
appeal from a ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. SISK. I do recall, as I remember 
one occasion, of an appeal from a rul- 
ing of the Chair. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not recall any. 

Mr. SISK. I would agree with the gen- 
tleman that it is quite a rare incident. 
Yet, here is a situation where if there 
should be need for the reading of the 
Journal, and I think that is the only oc- 
casion on which it should be justified, be- 
cause, as the gentleman knows, it can be 
a very lengthy process and has generally 
been used, frankly, for a delaying tactic. 
I believe my colleague will agree with me 
on that. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man on that score—when was the last 
demand for the reading of the Journal? 
I cannot even recall that. I know there 
have been requests during my time here 
for a reading of the Journal but it has 
been used only rarely in the last 20 years. 

Mr. SISK. I recognize that it has only 
occurred occasionally. However, it has 
occurred, as I am sure my friend remem- 
bers, and I would say probably it was 8 or 
9 years ago it was used several times. 
Again, I am not condemning the Mem- 
ber who asked for it because he was doing 
that which he, in his conscience, believed 
to be in the best interest of the people 
he represented. 

As the gentleman knows, it was used 
on several occasions in connection with 
the civil rights bill and at certain times 
on very controversial legislation. 

Again, as I say, it can be used merely 
as a dilatory practice by a single Mem- 
ber, and that is what we preclude. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; it can be used as a 
dilatory tactic. There are other moves 
that can be made as a dilatory tactic 
but are not commonly used. 

I would say this to the gentleman. 


I doubt that he here today wants to 
throw the baby out with the bath water 


in this regard. I hope the House will 
not place in the hands of the Speaker— 
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and I say again—any Speaker, the dis- 
cretion, as it is given to him in this 
case, to order the reading of the Journal. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the House will 
support the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Missouri to strike out the 
provision from the bill that gives to the 
Speaker power that ought to be held 
by all Members of the House, especially 
the members of the minority. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. HALL). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. HALL) there 
were—ayes 12, noes 25. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there additional 
amendments to section 121? If not, the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CLARIFICATION OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS AND 

ELIMINATION OF OBSOLETE LANGUAGE IN CER- 

TAIN HOUSE RULES 


Sec. 122. (a) Clause 27(a) of Rule XI of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Rules of the House are the rules 
of its committees and subcommittes so far 
as applicable, except that a motion to recess 
from day to day is a motion of high privilege 
in communities and subcommittees. Any 
committee may adopt additional written 
rules not inconsistent with the Rules of the 
House and those additional rules shall be 
binding on each subcommittee of that com- 
mittee. Each subcommittee of a committee 
is a part of that committee and is sub- 
ject to the authority and direction of that 
committee.”’. 

(b) Rule XII of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives is amended to read as 
follows: 

“RULE XII. 


“RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 


“The Resident Commissioner to the United 
States from Puerto Rico shall be elected to 
serye as an additional member on the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture, Armed Services, and 
Interior and Insular Affairs, shall possess in 
such committees the same powers and priv- 
ileges as in the House, and may make any 
motion except a motion to reconsider.”. 

(c) Clause 3 of Rule III of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended— 

(1) by striking out “to Members and Dele- 
gates” and inserting in lieu thereof “to Mem- 
bers and the Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico"; 

(2) by striking out “Members and officers” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Members, the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto Rico, 
and officers”; 

(3) by striking out “and Territory"; 

(4) by striking out “preserve for and de- 
liver or mail to each Member and Delegate 
an extra copy, in good binding, of all docu- 
ments printed by order of either House of 
the Congress to which he belonged;” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “deliver or mail to 
any Member or the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico an extra copy, in binding 
of good quality, of each document requested 
by that Member or the Resident Commis- 
sioner which has been printed, by order of 
either House of the Congress, in any Con- 
gress in which he served;”; and 

(5) by striking out “of Members and Dele- 
gates” and inserting in lieu thereof “of 
Members and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico”. 
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(d) Clause 1 of Rule IV of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended by 
striking out “of Members and Delegates” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “of Members and 
the Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico”. 

(e) (1) Clause 2 of Rule V of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is repealed. 

(2) Clause 3 of Rule V of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is redesignated as 
clause 2 of that Rule. 

(f) Rule VI of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“RULE VI. 
“DUTIES OF THE POSTMASTER 


“The Postmaster shall superintend the post 
office in the Capitol and in the respective of- 
fice buildings of the House for the accommo- 
dation of Representatives, the Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico, and officers of 
the House and shall be held responsible for 
the prompt and safe delivery of their maii.”. 

(g) Clause 9 of Rule XI of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by 
striking out “clause 15(d)” wherever occur- 
ring therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“clause 16(d)"’. 

(h) Clause 23 of Rule XI of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended— 

(1) by striking out “paragraph 7” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “clause 7”; and 

(2) by striking out “paragraph 4” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “clause 4”. 

(i) Clause 25 of Rule XI of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended to 
read as follows: 

“25. The Committee on House Administra- 
tion shall make final report to the House in 
each contested-election case at such time as 
the committee considers practicable in that 
Congress to which the contestee is elected.”. 

(j) Clause 27(j) of Rule XI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
by striking out “paragraph 27 of Rule XI of 
the House of Representatives” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “this clause of this Rule”. 

(k) Clause 29(c) of Rule XI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
by striking out “maximum rate authorized 
by the Classification Act of 1949, as amend- 
ed”, wherever occurring therein, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “highest rate of basic 
pay, as in effect from time to time, of the 
General Schedule of section 5332(a) of title 
5, United States Code”. 

(1) Clause 7 of Rule XXIV of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended by 
striking out “paragraph 4” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “clause 4”. 

(m) Clause 2 of Rule XXXIV of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
by striking out “, one to the International 
News Service, and one to the United Press 
Associations,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and one to United Press International”. 

(n) Clause 2 of Rule XXXVI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended— 

(1) by striking out “National Archives” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “General Serv- 
ices Administration”; and 

(2) by striking out “, and in so transfer- 
ring he may act jointly with the Secretary 
of the Senate.” and inserting in lieu thereof 
a period and the following: “In making the 
transfer, the Clerk may act jointly with the 
Secretary of the Senate.”’. 


Mr. SISK (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
section 122 be considered as read, printed 
in the Recorp, and open for amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to section 122? 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SISK 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Stsk: On page 
46, after line 21, add the following: 

“(n) Clause 3 of Rule XXXIV of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out “wireless” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “television”; 

“(2) by striking out ‘standing Committee 
of Radio Reporters’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘Executive Committee of the Radio 
and Television Correspondents’ Galleries’; 
and 

“(3) by striking out ‘Transradio Press 
Service’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company’.” 

And on page 46, line 22, strike “(n)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(0)”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California (Mr. Sisk) is recognized for 
5 minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, unless there 
are questions, I certainly shall not take 
the 5 minutes. I think it is evident from 
the reading of the amendment that this 
would eliminate some obsolete language, 
or language that was correct many years 
ago but today is obsolete, and it would 
update the rules in connection with the 
television and radio sections of clause 3 
of rule XXXIV. I ask for the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. SISK). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CORDOVA 


Mr, CORDOVA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cérpova: On 
page 43, strike lines 10 through 19 and insert 
the following: 

“(b) Rule XII of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“RULE XII, 
“Resident Commissioner 

“'The Resident Commissioner to the United 
States from Puerto Rico shall be elected to 
serve on standing committees in the same 
manner as Members of the House and shall 
possess in such committees the same powers 
and privileges as the other Members’.” 


Mr. CORDOVA. Mr. Chairman, under 
the existing rule and under the provi- 
sions of the bill we are considering, the 
Resident Commissioner enjoys the privi- 
lege of being an “additional member” of 
three standing committees: Agriculture, 
Armed Services, and Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

My amendment would abolish this 
privilege. It would provide for the elec- 
tion of the Resident Commissioner to 
standing committees in the same man- 
ner as Members of the House are elected. 
This would mean, in effect, that the 
Resident Commissioner may be fortunate 
to secure election to one of the three 
committees on which he now serves. 

But my amendment would also pro- 
vide that the Resident Commissioner 
have the same rights in committee as 
other members, which means, of course, 
that he would have the right to vote 
within the committee: 

This proposition is not new. Back in 
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1841, we know that delegates voted on 
the business before standing committees. 
And because someone has suggested that 
it may not be constitutional for a dele- 
gate to vote in committee, I shall quote 
briefly from the report of the Committee 
on Elections regarding the qualifica- 
tions of the delegates from Florida: 

With the single exception of voting, the 
Delegate enjoys every other privilege and 
exercises every other right of a Representa- 
tive. He can act as a member of a standing 
or special committee, and vote on the busi- 
ness before said committee, and he may thus 
exercise an important influence on those 
initiatory proceedings by which business is 
prepared for the action of the House. (Hind’s 
Precedents, Section 1301). 


It is apparent that in permitting the 
Delegates to vote over a century ago, this 
House drew a distinction between the 
action of the House, which can be taken 
only by its Members, and the steps taken 
in preparation for action by the House, 
wherein persons other than Members of 
the House may, and often do, play very 
vital roles. I submit this is a clearly valid 
distinction. And in support of this dis- 
tinction, I take the liberty of quoting the 
ringing phrases of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. BOLLING) 
during an earlier phase of the debate on 
this measure: 

Only the House of Representatives, under 
the Constitution of the United States, can 
act... A great deal of the preliminary 
work of the Congress is and must be done in 
committee, but the committees are the crea- 
tures of the House; they are not little sep- 
arate legislative bodies. 


I might cite an analogy. Only the 
States and the District of Columbia are 
represented in the electoral college which 
chooses our President. But in the essen- 
tial preliminary work of choosing the 
candidates of the two great parties, in 
the national conventions, delegates from 
Puerto Rico participate and vote. No one, 
however critical of our convention sys- 
tem with all its defects, has yet sug- 
gested that it is unconstitutional because 
of the Puerto Rican votes. 

Some of you have asked me whether 
the right to vote in committee is worth 
giving up the present privilege of the 
Resident Commissioner of sitting on the 
three committees to which he is assigned. 

It is true that the Resident Commis- 
sioner now has the privileges, in commit- 
tee, as on the floor, to sit, to speak, and 
to question. Undoubtedly these are valu- 
able privileges, just as it is a valuable 
privilege to be counsel to a prominent 
committee, and as such to sit, to ques- 
tion, perhaps to speak—as well as to ad- 
vise the committee. But such privileges 
fall short of the true role of an elected 
representative of the people in a repub- 
lican form of government. 

Let us not delude ourselves. The Resi- 
dent Commissioner is now an “addi- 
tional member” of three great commit- 


tees under rule XII precisely because he 
is “additional,” precisely because he is 


not counted. You will, therefore, appre- 
ciate why the Resident Commissioner, as 
the elected representative of 2,700,000 
citizens cannot forgo the opportunity to 
put to this House the question whether 
or not it is ready, whether or not its Mem- 
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bers are ready, to go as far as in my 
judgment you are clearly empowered to 
go, to make the role of the Resident 
Commissioner in Congress more mean- 
ingful, more useful to his constituents, 
more in keeping with the intended na- 
ture of the position for which he is 
elected. 

This House and its presiding officers 
have traditionally been liberal in dealing 
with the rights and privileges of dele- 
gates. For instance, in 1849, Speaker 
Robert C. Winthrop sustained the right 
of the Delegate from Wisconsin to move 
to suspend the rules and then to move to 
discharge, saying: 

The Chair believes, upon the whole, that 
delegates from the Territories could not sub- 
serve the purposes for which they are sent 
here unless they have the right to make mo- 
tions; and as the law does not deny them 
that right, the Chair is disposed to accord 
to them the largest liberty. 


Eighty years later, the Chairman of 
the Whole House sustained the right of 
a Delegate to make a point of order, and 
also to object to the consideration of a 
bill stating: 


Upon the general principles that the pro- 
hibition of one particular right permits other 
rights and the inclusion of one matter ex- 
cludes all others, it seems to the Chair that 
there is no good reason for holding that the 
Delegates. may not make a point of order, 
when as a matter of fact he may participate 
in all other parliamentary procedures. 


But there is undoubtedly a specter 
haunting the minds of many in this 
Chamber as you consider my amend- 
ment: the specter of other possible Dele- 
gates. It haunts those who favor the 


granting of representation to other com- 
munities, some of whom have expressed 
to me their concern lest the broadening 
of the privileges of the Resident Commis- 
sioner may render more difficult their 
efforts to obtain representation for these 
other communities. And it probably 
haunts those who hesitate to grant rep- 
resentation to one or more of these 
communities: 

I wish I could dispose of this specter 
by saying that Puerto Rico is different, 
that the Resident Commissioner repre- 
sents almost 3 million people, that their 
situation is entirely different. But I can- 
not in all candor put to you distinctions 
in which I do not believe. What I can 
say, what I feel I must say to you, is that 
if there must be an issue as to whether 
or not representation in Congress should 
be granted to any one community of 
American citizens which may be seeking 
it, let us narrow it to the question: rep- 
resentation or no representation? If this 
body is to grant representation in Con- 
gress to any community of American citi- 
zens, it should do so, and Iam confident it 
will do so generously and effectively or 
not at all; it should either withhold rep- 
resentation if it is not warranted, or 
grant it as completely as it may; that 
is, short of a vote on the floor. That is 
in essence what this amendment pro- 
poses to you with regard to Puerto Rico 
and its elected representative here: it 
asks you to grant him as full a measure 
of representation as it is within your 
power to grant. It is this proposition that 
I ask you to support. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this with some 
hesitancy. I have great respect for the 
distinguished Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico (Mr. Cérpova). He has dis- 
cussed his amendment with me, and I 
might say he appeared before our com- 
mittee and made a very fine statement in 
discussing the points which he has raised 
here on the floor. 

Your subcommittee, when studying 
this matter after having heard the dis- 
tinguished Resident Commissioner, had 
some studies made by the Library of 
Congress. We have looked into it to some 
extent. 

I am not here proposing to make any 
great constitutional argument. In view of 
the fact that the committees are merely 
the creatures of the House and are an 
extension of the House, and in view of 
the fact that—as I understand by the 
statement of the distinguished Resident 
Commissioner—there is no question he 
could not vote on the floor of the House, 
as a constitutional matter, therefore it 
certainly is my position, and I know that 
of many scholars, then to vote in a com- 
mittee would raise the same constitu- 
tional question. 

I might say that, as the distinguished 
Resident Commissioner has said, there 
was a time back some 100 or 150 years 
ago when certain Delegates were given 
temporarily some additional responsibili- 
ties. As late as 1932 the chairman of the 
House Committee on Indian Affairs ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to examine and 
report on this very question, because it 
was a question at that time. Actually, 
that information is available. You will 
note from the report that it deals primar- 
ily with statutes and rules relating to the 
status of a Delegate. However, it does 
state that a Delegate from a territory is 
not a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Nowhere in the Constitution 
nor in the statutes can the intention be 
found to clothe the Delegate with legisla- 
tive power. Manifestly the House could 
not elect to one of its standing commit- 
tees a person who is not a Member of the 
House. 

As I say, basically the information 
furnished to your subcommittee by the 
Library of Congress and other sources of 
authority indicate that the practice of 
Delegates in the House of Representa- 
tives has been more or less a courtesy 
extended by the House to representatives 
of territories or areas other than States 
but certainly not having the right to vote. 
I think in granting the right to vote in a 
committee, if we consider the weight of 
that vote, the weight of that vote could 
be substantially greater on an issue pend- 
ing in a committee or a subcommittee 
than it would be on the House floor. So 
if we project the theory of what is in- 
volved, it is the opinion certainly of our 
subcommittee and, as I say, of this 
Member particularly that it would not be 
in order. 

In spite of my sympathy and my great 
respect for the Resident Commissioner, 
the committee would oppose the amend- 
ment as it has been offered. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I earnestly hope that 
this amendment will be adopted. 

I have great respect for the gentleman 
from California who is the distinguished 
floor manager of this bill. However, what 
the gentleman has just told the commit- 
tee is that there is some possible objec- 
tion to the constitutionality of this 
amendment. Now it is very clear, as the 
Resident Commissioner has said, that 
a constitutional amendment would be 
required to give the Resident Commis- 
sioner a vote in the Committee of the 
Whole or the full House. This amendment 
proposes only to give the Commissioner 
a vote on standing committees. The 
committees of the House of Representa- 
tives are creatures of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. They can be extinguished at 
will and created at will. It does not even 
require concurrence of the other body 
when we take such an action, Depriving 
members of the right to vote in a com- 
mittee is fully within the power of the 
House, by abolishing the committee. 
Giving them additional rights to vote is 
within the power of the House by creat- 
ing a new committee. The point is that 
the constitutional issue does not touch 
preliminary advisory votes which is 
what standing committee votes are, but 
only the votes which are cast in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole or the full House. 
These votes can be cast only by Members 
of Congress. So nothing that the Resi- 
dent Commissioner could do in a com- 
mittee vote could become a final decision 
unless a majority of the elected Members 
of Congress supported his position. How- 
ever, in the standing committee itself I 
think that the Member from Puerto Rico 
should have a vote. I think the House 
has the constitutional authority to give 
him a vote in that limited area. Cer- 
tainly there are the most powerful rea- 
sons for this. There are 2.7 million 
American citizens in Puerto Rico. They 
serve in the Armed Forces and have done 
so with great distinction. They have bled 
and died for this country. I think we 
have an obligation to give them the 
maximum feasible representation in the 
Congress of the United States and in the 
House of Representatives. 

I think the overwhelming opinion of 
the American people would support going 
as far as we constitutionally can go to 
give them the fullest representation we 
can, We should not quibble about vague 
matters in dispute. We clearly cannot 
give him a vote in the House; and the 
fact that he does not have a vote in the 
House means that anything he does in 
committee has to be endorsed by the 
Members of Congress, or it does not be- 
come law. But we ought to give him the 
opportunity to operate with as much au- 
thority as he can for the interest of the 
2.7 million constituents he represents— 
which is more than five times the num- 
ber of people that any one of us has the 
honor to represent. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, of course my 
good friend the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, for whom I have great respect, is 
making a great plea for statehood for 
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Puerto Rico—and I also have great re- 
spect for the people of Puerto Rico. On 
the other hand they enjoy through the 
Commonwealth status some substantial 
advantages over statehood and if we are 
faced with the issue of statehood, that is 
another issue. 

Mr. FOLEY. I must respectfully dis- 
agree. If it was a question of statehood 
then there would not be a question of a 
right for the Resident Commissioner 
to vote in a committee, because he would 
then have the right to vote on the floor 
of the House as a full Member, and there 
would be five other colleagues from 
Puerto Rico along with him who would 
vote with him, and there would be two 
Senators in the other body as well. But 
this amendment is a minimum sort of 
thing where the representative from 
Puerto Rico would have the opportu- 
nity to vote in the standing committees, 
subject in any event to the affirmation or 
disaffirmation of the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I think 
the gentleman from Washington is mak- 
ing a very sound legal argument, and I 
think that he is assisting the position 
of the gentleman from Puerto Rico, the 
Resident Commissioner. It is true that 
if he acts on matters in committee that 
he is not going to be able to make any 
laws through a vote on the floor of the 
House with respect to such legislation, 
one way or another, but he is going to 
be a representative of the people of 
Puerto Rico, and that it seems to me is 
what we want the Resident Commis- 
sioner of Puerto Rico to be able to do. 

American citizens of Puerto Rico de- 
serve increased attention by the Congress 
of the United States. The spokesman of 
these more than 2 million American citi- 
zens is their Resident Commissioner— 
JORGE L. CÓRDOVA, who serves—without a 
vote—on the Agriculture, Armed Serv- 
ices, and Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committees of this House. 

Mr. Córdova is present on the floor of 
the House more than most other Mem- 
bers, and he is a most articulate and 
knowledgeable representative of the peo- 
ple whom he represents. 

May I add that the other committee 
members and, indeed, all Members of the 
Congress could benefit from this ex- 
panded role which it appears clearly the 
Congress can take legally and constitu- 
tionally. 

Many of our citizens from Puerto 
Rico are of the impression that they are 
being discriminated against with re- 
gard to educational, employment, and 
housing opportunities. Such charges 
must be investigated and the basis for 
the charges must be removed. At the 
same time, our Puerto Rican compatriots 
must be given the fullest possible oppor- 
tunity for expression within the limits 
of their Commonwealth status, It is my 
earnest hope that statehood for Puerto 
Rico will come soon—to the end that full 
voting representation in this House and 
in the other body may be enjoyed. 
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Meanwhile, both encouragement and 
fairness can be provided through adop- 
tion of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Puerto Rico (Mr. Cór- 
DOVA). 

In recent conversations with a group 
of my constituents who have moved re- 
cently to Lake County, Ill., from Puerto 
Rico, I am informed that there are now 
more than 10,000 local residents who 
have migrated from their Puerto Rican 
birthplace. These citizens who are now 
residents of the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois enjoy voting and other 
rights equal with those of other 
American citizens—and it is my inten- 
tion to see that those rights are pro- 
tected and—to the extent possible—that 
the aspirations of these and other 
Spanish-speaking Americans are ful- 
filled. 

Today, we are concerned solely with 
the issue of the right of the Puerto Rican 
Resident Commissioner to vote as a mem- 
ber of the standing committees upon 
which he serves. I support the amend- 
ment which carries out this purpose, and 
I urge wholehearted passage of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Puerto Rico (Mr. CÓRDOVA) . 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. I think that when we 
give the Resident Commissioner a vote in 
standing committees that we are just 
permitting him to make recommenda- 
tions, but that on the final result he is 
not permitted to vote on the floor to ei- 
ther accept or reject such matters. What 
we will be doing is to permit him to bet- 
ter serve his almost 3 million constitu- 
ents, who are American citizens as fully 
as you or I. These citizens have only one 
voice in their behalf in the House of 
Representatives. There is none in the 
other body. 

The one voice is the Resident Commis- 
sioner. In the present case the incumbent 
is so distinguished and able, so wise and 
diligent a legislator, that we would all be 
richer for his more effective service. His 
personal capacities recommend this 
amendment to us. Justice to the interests 
of our fellow citizens of Puerto Rico re- 
quires this amendment. I am confident 
we shall approve it. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support my colleague. On the island 
of Puerto Rico we find that there is a 
great deal of feeling on the university 
campuses and among the intelligentsia 
that the Puerto Ricans are not repre- 
sented adequately in the Congress. To the 
extent that we can constitutionally give 
them a more meaningful participation 
and a stronger voice and a better forum 
through which to represent their inter- 
ests through the office of the Resident 
Commissioner, I think is highly desir- 
able. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Puerto Rico, granting the Res- 
ident Commissioner the right to vote in 
committee and providing for his appoint- 
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ment to committees by regular House 
procedures. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
we can really give any valid reason or 
explanation for denying the Resident 
Commissioner the right to vote in stand- 
ing committees. His constituents lose the 
benefits of effective representation at a 
very critical stage of the legislative proc- 
ess, and we all honestly know that our 
committees lose the benefits of his accu- 
mulated expertise and judgment as 
would be delivered through his vote. I 
believe conscientious Commissioners like 
the gentleman now serving from Puerto 
Rico should not be relegated to a solely 
advisory role. He can contribute much to 
the legislative process through this 
change and we should have the benefit 
of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I also see no reason 
to appoint the Commissioner to a 
limited number of committees. To the 
extent possible, existing procedures per- 
mit us in Congress to opt for committee 
appointments that refiect our own inter- 
ests and those of our constituents as we 
see them. Part of the job of a Repre- 
sentative is making those choices. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to join in support of this 
amendment. It seems to me it is a mini- 
mum step to be taken and one that I see 
no difficulty with, insofar as the consti- 
tutional issue is concerned. 

As has been pointed out by my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ScHEvER), it is important for us to 
try to allay the feelings of the people on 
the island of Puerto Rico that the Con- 
gress is not concerned with their welfare 
and has not taken all steps to give them 
the representation that they might have 
ween the framework of the Constitu- 
tion. 

This amendment will be a small step 
in the right direction. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the courtesy of the gentle- 
man. I am happy to add my voice to 
those that have already been raised in 
support of this amendment. 

I simply want to say that I think it 
would be useful to adopt this amend- 
ment. It would be a step in the right 
direction. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this amendment to grant 
equal committee assignment and voting 
privileges to the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico. As the only rep- 
resentative of some 3 million Amer- 
ican citizens living in that island terri- 
tory, it is imperative that this body rec- 
ognize his position and endow him with 
the powers of the vote in committee. 

But there is more involved here than 
Just granting the right to vote to one 
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of our colleagues who occupies a unique 
position. For it is just this unique posi- 
tion that affords this body the oppor- 
tunity to strengthen the relationship 
between the 50 States and the territory 
of Puerto Rico. Moreover—and more 
importantly—it enables the citizens of 
the States to enhance their image of 
fairness and justice in the eyes of their 
fellow Americans of Spanish ancestry 
living in Puerto Rico. 

Besides the equities involved—and 
there are many—I must say in all can- 
dor, that I have a personal interest in 
this matter. I have family living in 
Puerto Rico. My son-in-law, a native, 
tells me that he and my daughter are 
deeply interested in the activities here 
in Congress and their island’s relation- 
ship with the United States. They feel 
very strongly that there must be a 
strengthening of the bonds among those 
Americans living in the States and those 
living in Puerto Rico. 

I would also point out that the many 
Americans who came from Puerto Rico 
and are now living in the United States 
together with those still living on the is- 
land form a group of people whose rich 
history, customs, and philosophy of life 
have much to offer to the potpourri of 
American culture and spirit. Having this 
tradition more strongly represented in 
this body is essential for developing the 
equal rights of citizenship for Puerto 
Rican Americans everywhere. 

As the gentleman from Puerto Rico 
(Mr. Cérpova) so aptly pointed out, this 
amendment would not set new prece- 
dent. Certainly the experience of grant- 
ing the right to vote in committee to pre- 
vious Resident Commissioners who served 
in the early years of the Republic has 
proven fruitful and successful. 

Further, if the people of Puerto Rico 
should decide in the future to become a 
State of the Union, this first step to- 
ward complete representation would 
make such a transition smoother. 

During this session of Congress there 
has been considerable discussion about 
the right to vote. Perhaps not since the 
Constitutional Convention in the post- 
revolutionary period has so much con- 
cern been accorded the question of the 
enfranchisement of various groups. We 
have considered only recently in this 
body the right to vote for 18-, 19-, and 
20-year-olds. We have also questioned 
the continued disenfranchisement of the 
residents of the District of Columbia. 

Now that we have the opportunity to 
provide the residents of Puerto Rico with 
more substantial powers in Congress 
through granting the right of commit- 
tee vote to their elected representative we 
should not hesitate to do so. 

I therefore strongly urge my colleagues 
to vote “yes” on this important amend- 
ment and grant that right to vote to the 
Resident Commissioner from Puerto 
Rico—a right we can no longer justify 
denying him. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. The citizens 
of Puerto Rico, also citizens of the United 
States, now numbering 2.7 million, de- 
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serve greater representation than is pres- 
ently accorded them in this House. 

It would take a constitutional amend- 
ment to grant the Resident Commission- 
er of Puerto Rico who sits in this House 
as a nonvoting Delegate the right to vote 
with the other Members of this House 
on legislation coming before it. How- 
ever, the amendment now offered by the 
Resident Commissioner to the bill before 
us seeks simply to permit the Resident 
Commissioner to vote in those standing 
committees of this House to which he 
may be assigned. This House has the 
power under its rules to do that and it 
should. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, apparently this has be- 
come Puerto Rican popularity day. That 
is fine and dandy. I think we all have 
great admiration for the people of Puerto 
Rico. As I have already indicated, I cer- 
tainly have great respect for the Resi- 
dent Commissioner from Puerto Rico. 
But I am just wondering if some of you 
have looked down the road and think of 
what you are doing if you approve of 
this amendment. 

I wanted to ask the gentleman from 
Washington if he wishes to or will ac- 
cept him as part of a quorum—in other 
words will he be counted for the purpose 
of a quorum in committee. I do not see 
the gentleman on the floor at the mo- 
ment. But I am curious to know if it 
would be interpreted that he would be 
entitled to vote in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
as the Committee of the Whole certainly 
is separate and apart from the House 
and in the same sense is a creature of the 
House in the same sense that a commit- 
tee is a creature of the House. 

Again, I certainly have no objections 
to the distinguished gentleman, Mr. 
Cérdova, voting—but I am very much 
concerned about the precedents that you 
are setting because what we are talking 
about may well apply to Delegates who 
come to the House in the future. I know, 
for example, that we have a number of 
islands out in the trust territories, and I 
have had the opportunity to visit them 
and I have great respect for those people, 
the Micronesians, the Samoans, and the 
Guamanians and many others, who some 
day may want Delegate representation. 

All that I am asking you to do is to 
take a look at what you propose to do. 

Let me say, I could almost say that this 
would be representation without taxa- 
tion. You know we hear about taxation 
without representation, but if you know 
anything about the Commonwealth 
status, the Puerto Ricans do not pay in- 
come taxes to the U.S. Government but 
rather to their own Commonwealth. 

I would only ask that the Members 
look very carefully at what the long- 
range results of this could be. I have very 
grave questions about the constitutional- 
ity of it. But I think there are even far 
more serious implications than merely 
that of constitutionality. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and rise in sup- 
port of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I. do not claim any 
special knowledge with regard to this 
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amendment or as to the rules of this dis- 
tinguished body. 

But I served for 4 years as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Territory and 
Insular Affairs. I have looked with great 
concern at our territorial questions in 
our committee with the help of the gen- 
tleman from Washington (Mr. FOLEY) 
and Members on the other side, the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. MORTON), 
and we have worked earnestly to find and 
develop ways in which we can consolidate 
and join and associate ourselves more 
closely politically with these noncontig- 
uous areas of the United States. It is 
most important that we do so. 

The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is, 
indeed, a showcase of democracy sitting 
in the Caribbean in contradistinction to 
the Castro dictatorship which sits along- 
side of it. 

It is most important that we take every 
step possible to extend to the people of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico every 
possible means of voicing democratically 
their concern in the Congress of the 
United States. 

The gentleman from California, for 
whom I have great respect, has said that 
this is turning into Puerto Rican Popu- 
larity Day. Maybe it is time that we had 
a Puerto Rican Popularity Day in this 
committee. Popular government is in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico but it is 
not represented well enough in terms of 
voting here in this body. This small 
gesture, of great importance to the dis- 
tinguished Resident Commissioner, to 
allow him to vote in the committee on 
which I serve, would be a great benefit 
to that committee. I would like to have 
him vote. He is most diligent in his at- 
tendance at the committee meetings. He 
might help us to get a quorum on oc- 
casion when we cannot get one from our 
stateside colleagues. 

Maybe it is going in the direction of 
statehood, but is there any doubt that 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico will 
be our 51st State, or some such State, in 
this Union? The President has called for 
a presidential vote for the -people of 
Puerto Rico. What better way to go in 
that direction than to give to the Resi- 
dent Commissioner in the committee in 
which he sits, with his voice, his experi- 
ence, his expertise, and his dedication to 
his people, our neighbors and our fellow 
we can do so here in the House on the 
citizens, the right to cast his vote in com- 
mittee? If we want to eradicate that vote, 
floor. We can reject the committee rec- 
ommendation if a measure carries by his 
vote, or we. can note his vote in ap- 
probation of a measure which affects the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and our 
country and take note on that in our 
deliberations. But we would have his 
guidance as we do not have it now. 

I think it is a fine amendment. I stand 
in favor of Puerto Rican Popularity Day 
because whenever We have a popularity 
day for any group of American citizens, 
I want to stand up and be counted on 
that occasion. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
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like to be in the parade of the Spanish- 
speaking people in my community. Sun- 
day night I am going to a banquet, and 
I would appreciate the House adopting 
this amendment so I can tell them that 
I have supported the amendment. 

Mr. CAREY. We are seeking to adopt 
an amendment offered by the minority, 
where the gentleman from Puerto Rico 
sits. I would like to yield to him at this 
time. 

Mr, CORDOVA. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to clarify a 
question brought up by the gentleman 
from California with relation to par- 
ticipation by the Resident Commissioner 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. The amendment 
which I have offered refers expressly to 
the standing committees. I believe the 
Committee of the Whole House is not 
a standing committee. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman 
for making that clear. When the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Sisk), for 
whom I have the highest regard, said 
that the amendment would have an ef- 
fect on the trust territories, I wish to 
point out that the people in the trust 
territories are not citizens or nationals 
of the United States. They are in a 
trusteeship under the United Nations. 
The amendment would have no effect on 
the people of those territories. If we seek 
to bring the people of the territories and 
the Commonwealth closer to the Ameri- 
can framework and democracy, what 
better step could we take at this time 
to indicate our attitude? 

Mrs, CHISHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Chairman, a 
previous speaker referred to the fact that 
this might be Puerto Rican Popularity 
Day. The fact is that we have to con- 
sider what we are dealing with, with 
whom we are dealing, and what has been 
the concern of these people for such a 
long time. Their concern has been over 
the fact that they have not had any real 
voice in their own destiny. The fact is 
that they do have a Resident Commis- 
sioner, but a Resident Commissioner in 
name only, one who possesses a paper 
title without any real rights or obliga- 
tions, 

Many of us feel that we appease certain 
groups so long as we engage in a few 
kindly acts, The fact is: there is no real 
voice; there is no real representation for 
these 2 million people who have very 
specific problems and very specific con- 
cerns. It seems to me that the minimal 
thing that we can do is to permit the 
Resident Commissioner to at least have 
a vote or some voice in the standing 
committees. 

Recently it was interesting to note in 
Puerto Rico that certain persons of 
Puerto Rican heritage from the main- 
land were not able to communicate cer- 
tain real daily concerns to our Govern- 
ment because of the fact that they lacked 
this real voice with authority in Wash- 
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ington. The Resident Commissioner 
knows better than any of the rest of us 
in this body, regardless of how well our 
intentions may be, the problems of his 
people, the unique concerns of his peo- 
ple and, if nothing else since he lives 
here and is a part of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, we should give the Resident 
Commissioner authority commensurate 
with the fact that he is the only voice 
for 2 million Puerto Rican citizens. 

Let us take away a paper title and 
afford him the opportunity to voice the 
aspirations and hopes of his people. They 
are Americans. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. I remember some years ago 
when I led the fight on this floor to bring 
about Commonwealth status to the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

I would say further, if this is popularity 
day, I want to join in this, because I have 
known these fine people for many years 
and I have worked on this floor to bring 
about the status I have referred to. 

I should like to remind my friends who 
suggested something about the other is- 
lands, that the French islands have full 
representation in the French Parliament. 
Their delegates are elected from the 
islands and go to the French Parliament 
and there have full representation in that 
Parliament. I would hope the day would 
come when the Puerto Ricans may have 
full representation in this House of Rep- 
resentatives. I recognize the gentleman 
who now is the Resident Commissioner 
is a very able legislator, one of great 
experience, and I am sure everybody on 
both sides of the aisle is proud to have 
the gentleman here and is proud to serve 
with him. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
carries. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, how about Puerto 
Rican representation in the other body, 
the U.S. Senate? 

Mr. BOW. I would be in favor of that. 

Mr. GROSS. All right. Let us get them 


Mr. BOW. If the gentleman would help 
us get that, I would be delighted if we 
would get representation in the other 
body for Puerto Rico, but I cannot see 
how we can say that because the other 
body has not granted representation, we 
in this body should withdraw or withhold 
representation from these fine people. 

Mr. GROSS. All I want is for the other 
body to have all the good things of life. 

Mr, BOW. I think they have them 
pretty well. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Puerto Rico. 

May I note, Mr. Chairman, that while 
I support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Puerto Rico, it seems 
to me if this debate goes on much long- 
er, the illogic of most of his supporters 
might start to work against the gentle- 
man’s amendment, with all due respect 
to the gentlemen who have arisen to sup- 
port the amendment, this is not going 
to solve the problems of unrest. On the 
island of Puerto Rico, it is not going to 
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cool off the radicals on their campuses, 
and it is not something the people in 
the streets of Puerto Rico are aware of. 

The gentleman made a calm and 
reasoned argument in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also add that 
voting in the committee would be an 
expansion of the Commissioner’s voice. 
Puerto Rico ought to be a State, and 
all those who loudly support this amend- 
ment ought to be in the vanguard of sup- 
port for statehood for Puerto Rico. The 
point is the people of Puerto Rico have 
refused to accept the status of statehood. 
Perhaps if we expand the voice and in- 
fluence and the vote of the Resident 
Commissioner, it will inspire Puerto 
Rico to accept statehood, and accept the 
responsibilities. 

They have a unique situation. They 
have all the rights of American citizen- 
ship without all the responsibilities, be- 
cause of this unique Commonwealth 
status. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rioo. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to express 
my support for the amendment before 
us which would give the Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico the right 
to vote in committee as well as grant- 
ing him the same privileges as his 
colleagues in committee. This is an 
important and necessary change in 
the rules of this body. I think we would 
be hard pressed to find and explain the 
basis for the present rule which states 
that Delegates have no broader rights or 
privileges in committee than on the floor 
of the House. This rule clearly denies 
2,700,000 American citizens a voice in af- 
fairs directly affecting their welfare and 
security. To continue to deny the duly 
elected representative of the people of 
Puerto Rico any meaningful participa- 
tion in the activities of this body is nei- 
ther in keeping with the truest demo- 
cratic principles nor serves the best in- 
terests of the Nation. If we are serious 
in our intentions to reform the rules and 
practices under which we serve the peo- 
ple, we must give this long overdue 
measure our fullest support. 

Mr. CORDOVA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman, the Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. CORDOVA. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to reply briefly to the observations of my 
good friend, the gentleman from Illinois, 
who suggested that Puerto Rico is not 
bearing the responsibilities of statehood. 
I wish to point out that Puerto Rico is 
bearing the responsibilities of American 
citizenship in every way except in bear- 
ing the full burden of direct taxation, 
but we bear what I consider to be a 
much more important burden than the 
burden of taxation, in the burden of the 
blood tax which we pay gladly to the 
Nation and have been paying gladly in 
all of the wars of this century. 

Besides that, we help to subsidize as no 
other section of the United States helps 
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to subsidize the American merchant 
marine, because we carry all our freight 
on American bottoms and thus pay a 
higher cost than we would if we were 
not a part of the United States. That is 
a very real burden involving billions of 
dollars of goods moving to and fro from 
Puerto Rico. 

I could go on reciting numerous bur- 
dens. We buy so much from the States 
that we help to pay indirectly the taxes 
of many taxpayers, because we are a 
part of the United States and practically 
must buy from the United States. 

We are happy to do it. We are happy 
to bear all these burdens. We are not 
yet decided, unfortunately—I am, but 
many of my people are not—about state- 
hood. But we are bearing a very great 
share of the burdens of the American 
citizens. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico (Mr. 
CÓRDOVA), 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there additional 
amendments to section 122? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Gross: On 
page 45, line 10, after the word “mall” 
insert the following: “at rates the tax- 
payers can afford to pay.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, in case 
any Member is interested, the word 
“mail” in this case is spelled m-a-i-l, 

This would make the provision with 
respect to the Postmaster of the House 
of Representatives read as follows: 

The Postmaster shall superintend the post 
office in the Capitol and in the respective 
office buildings of the House for the accom- 
modation of Representatives, the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, and officers 
of the House and shall be responsible for the 
prompt and safe delivery of their mail at 
rates the taxpayers can afford to pay. 


That is my amendment to this ridicu- 
lous bill. I am just trying to help out and 
get the taxpayers into this act some- 
where along the line. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Califorina. 

Mr. SISK. Is the gentleman offering 
an amendment? I am sorry; I did not 
quite get clear what the gentleman was 
doing. 

Mr. GROSS. I am offering an amend- 
ment to page 45, line 10, to say that the 
Postmaster of the House of Representa- 
tives shall be held responsible for the 
prompt and safe delivery of mail at rates 
the taxpayers can afford to pay. That is 
all. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 
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The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
rise informally in order that the House 
may receive a message. 

The Speaker resumed the chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will re- 
ceive a message. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A further message in writing from the 
President of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
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The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there additional 
amendments to be proposed to section 
122? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
make a unanimous consent request. I 
ask unanimous consent to return to page 
39 of H.R. 17654, immediately below line 
4, for the purpose of offering a perfect- 
ing amendment to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Warre), which was adopted back quite 
some time ago. I submit the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, let us hear the 
amendment read. 

Mr. SISK. I would be very happy to 
do so, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unless there is ob- 
jection, the Clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SISK: 

In paragraph (b) of clause 2 of Rule XV 
of the Rules of the House as contained in 
the amendment offered by Mr. White to 
page 39, immediately below line 4, insert 
“which is privileged and shall be decided 
without debate,” immediately after the 
words “a motion”. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the unanimous consent request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mr. GROSS. Still reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from California relate that to 
the language of the White amendment 
so that we may know precisely what is 
being proposed here? 

Mr. SISK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. I will be happy to do so, 
because I did propose to explain this. 

This is a perfecting amendment. At 
the time the gentleman from Texas of- 
fered his amendment, the gentleman will 
remember now, some month ago or more, 
we had agreed the next day that the 
amendment did need certain perfecting 
language. Unfortunately, there has been 
some time that has elapsed since then. 
The language of the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WEITE) dealt with the con- 
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duct of calls of the House, as the gen- 
tleman remembers. I could read the en- 
tire page, if the gentleman would like 
to have me do so. However, there is a 
sentence down near the center of the 
amendment where this statement is 
made: 

When a quorum has been recorded, 
which in the Committee of the Whole 
House shall be 100 members, the Clerk 
shall advise the Speaker or the Chair- 
man of this fact, after which it shall 
be in order to entertain a motion to 
dispense with further proceedings under 
the call. 

That is the way the present language 
reads. With the perfecting amendment 
which we are offering it will read thus: 

When a quorum has been recorded, 
which in the Committee of the Whole 
House shall be 100 members, the Clerk 
shall advise the Speaker or the Chair- 
man of this fact, after which it shall 
be in order to entertain a motion which 
is privileged and shall be decided with- 
out debate to dispense with further pro- 
ceedings under the call. 

This is in order to avoid delaying tac- 
tics or a debate in connection with 
whether a quorum has actually been 
present. 

In line with our staff’s thinking, check- 
ing with the existing rules, we have writ- 
ten this language to make it conform. It 
is simply a conforming amendment. 

I might say it has been discussed with 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. WHITE) 
and others interested, and it was accept- 
able. It is a technical amendment pure 
and simple. 

Mr. GROSS. It seems to me it is a sub- 
stantive amendment. Does the gentle- 
man realize that he is going to have this 
House of Representatives so efficient that 
neither the Members nor the public is 
going to recognize it for what it is? 

Mr. SISK. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. SISK. Of course, the House, as I 
recall it, by almost a unanimous vote, 
adopted the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas, which, of course, 
it is hoped would speed up the creation 
of a quorum and the procedure of call- 
ing the roll. 

Mr. GROSS. I again ask what it is pro- 
posed to do with all of the time this bill 
is supposed to save? Tell me, what is 
proposed to be done with all the time 
that will allegedly be saved by outlawing 
all dilatory tactics, if you can call them 
that? 

Mr. SISK. Well, of course, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I think it could 
be put to good use for the benefit of the 
public. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad the gentleman 
said it could be and not would be. 

Mr. SISK. Let us hope that it will be. 
I recognize of course that it is up to us 
as representatives of the people to do a 
better job and have a more efficient use of 
our time. Of course unfortunately we 
have many times not been very efficient. 
Of course many of the provisions of this 
bill it is hoped will improve the pro- 
cedures and will move things along fast- 
er and will make it possible for us to do a 
better job. I recognize that it is still up 
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to us.to do the job and that we cannot 
expect the new language we may write 
to remove all of the problems or to be 
any panacea, but that if we put them 
into practice it does seem that we can 
more efficiently and more effectively leg- 
islate. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I do not know. This 
congressional face-lifting job that is be- 
ing put on here now is a little hard to 
assimilate at the speed at which we are 
going. I think we ought to do this all over 
ate Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ob- 

ect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BENNETT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT: On 
page 47, immediately following line 5, in- 
sert the following new section: 

“CLOSING OF THE DOORS IN CALLS OF THE 
HOUSE 

“Clause 2 of rule XV of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by 
striking out “, and in all calls of the House 
the doors shall be closed, the names of the 
Members shall be called by the Clerk, and 
the absentees noted;” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “, and in all calls of the House the 
names of the Members shall be called by 
the Clerk, and the absentees noted, but the 
doors shall not be closed except when 
so ordered by the Speaker;’’.” 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, insofar as 
this member of the committee is con- 
cerned, I see nothing wrong with the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida and therefore as far as I 
personally am concerned I do not intend 
to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have tried to get this done for 
the last year and a half but the Com- 
mittee on Rules just sort of laughed at 
Dorks will maga aer dope ie eae 

make er 
Chamber, oe oe re 

Mr. BENNETT. This is only for the 
ee of expediting attendance on the 

Mr. SMITH of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
the amendment offered by the ginitlendait 
from Florida (Mr. BENNETT). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BINGHAM 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BINGHAM: On 
page 47, insert the following new section 
after line 5: 

“Sec. —, Section 3 of Rule X of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
by deleting the semicolon and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “, Provided how- 
ever, That no Member of any committee shall 
be eligible to be elected chairman who has 
served four or more terms in that office, 
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except by a two-thirds record vote of the 
House to suspend the rules, and provided 
further that no Member shall be eligible 
to be elected chairman of a standing com- 
mittee who in the same Congress has been 
elected chairman of another standing com- 
mittee or is chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy or the chairman 
of the Joint Economic Committee.” ” 


Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment which would limit the term 
of committee chairmen to a period of 8 
years, unless the House voted by two- 
thirds to suspend the rules, really should 
be adopted overwhelmingly by this body. 
According to my calculation, 394 Mem- 
bers out of the 435 stand to gain by it. 
But something tells me that it will not 
receive that number of votes. 

In putting this amendment forward 
now, I have no great expectation that it 
will be adopted by this Committee of 
the Whole. I say that particularly in light 
of the fact that from the earlier pro- 
ceedings on this bill it was quite clear 
that the Members were not yet willing 
to make any substantial change in the 
seniority rule. But I put the amendment 
forward in the hope that it will be studied 
and considered by the Members, with the 
possibility of future action. 

Mr. Chairman, what I am suggesting 
is based on a very simple principle. It is 
the principle of rotation of office, of 
spreading the responsibility around a 
little bit. We have a constitutional 


amendment which limits the President 
of the United States to two full terms. 
Something similar, it seems to me, could 
be applied reasonably to the important 
positions in this House that are held by 


the chairmen of the committees. 

We often hear, particularly freshmen 
Members and junior Members, that all 
are equal in this body. Well, some are 
more equal than others. There is no 
doubt about it: The prerogatives and 
privileges and powers that go with the 
chairmanship in the great committees 
are very considerable indeed and most of 
us in the House will not have a chance 
ever to exercise them. 

So I suggest that my proposal is some- 
thing that might be considered and 
studied as one method of dividing up 
the responsibilities in this House a little 
more equally than they are today. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

“Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr- DENT. Would it not be a lot 
simpler just to follow the thing all the 
way through and say that Members of 
the House cannot serve for more than 8 
years in order that they would then share 
in the responsibility by spreading it 
around—but instead to have a limit the 
same as the President and to say that 
instead of depriving a Member of the 
chairmanship at a time in his life when 
he probably knows more about the sub- 
ject. than most of the people on the com- 
mittee do? That is the way it has hap- 
pened in my lifetime of 38 years in leg- 
islative bodies. 

If you want to do it all the way, just 
make it for a period of 8 years as the 
term of office and give the Member some 
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kind of juicy pension like the President 
gets. 

I think most Members would be willing 
to quit then, if everybody could serve 8 
years and once in a while get to be chair- 
man. 

Mr. BINGHAM. This proposal might be 
simpler, I will say to my friend, but I 
would not be in favor of it. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I actually feel that this 
possibly would be subject to a point of 
order but I do not make a point of order 
since I understand it was not felt that it 
would be sustained. 

But I do oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this matter has 
been pretty substantially discussed. I do 
not feel it would be helpful to the pend- 
ing bill and, therefore, ask for the de- 
feat of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. BINGHAM). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HECHLER OF 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr, HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia: On page 47, after line 5 and 
before line 6, insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

“TAKING OF WRITTEN NOTES BY VISITORS TO 
THE HOUSE GALLERIES 

“Sec, —. Rule XXXIII of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘1.’ immediately before 
the words “The Speaker shall set aside a por- 
tion of the west gallery’; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“2. Visitors to the House galleries may be 
permitted to consult legislative materials and 
take written notes under such regulations as 
the Speaker may from time to time pre- 
scribe.’ " 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a very simple and non- 
controversial amendment, 

I do not plan to take the full 5 min- 
utes although I will certainly entertain 
any questions that may be asked about 
the amendment and its implications. 

Mr. Chairman, many of our constit- 
uents in the galleries have been really 
puzzled as to why certain restrictive rules 
are-enforced in such a way. that they 
cannot intelligently follow the debate. 
Some visitors bring a copy of the bill that 
is being debated, and have tried to open 
it and look at the bill while listening to 
the debate. If they try to follow the bill, 
they. are reprimanded because such a 
practice is against the rules. 

It is also against the rules to consult 
a copy of the pictorial directory of the 
House of Representatives simply to 
check the pictures of the Members and 
identify who. is addressing the House, or 
who is seated at the committee table, or 
the identification of other Members of 
the House. 

I would like to stress that most of our 
public visitors who try to take a consci- 
entious, courteous, and attentive inter- 
est in the debate in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives, are rather rudely and 
abrutply called to attention by a tap on 
the shoulder and a voice saying, “You are 
violating the rules by looking at a copy 
of the bill or by jotting down the action 
of the House as it occurs.” 

My amendment simply provides that 
the House rules allow the consultation of 
legislative materials and the taking of 
written notes “under such regulations as 
the Speaker may from time to time pre- 
scribe.” This means that if there is any 
abuse of this rule, if we find that there 
are people who might be reading or con- 
sulting newspapers or something like 
that, this certainly could be covered by 
regulations that the Speaker may pro- 
vide and prescribe. 

I have consulted with the Speaker, the 
Doorkeeper, and have asked the Legis- 
lative Reference Service to examine the 
history of and precedents for the rule 
which prohibits notetaking and reading 
in the public gallery. It is generally con- 
cluded that the concept of the visitor’s 
pass originated following the 1954 shoot- 
ing from the gallery by the Puerto Rican 
nationalists. Yet all sources agree that 
the rule against writing and notetaking 
predates the issuance of the first visitor’s 
pass, even though nobody has been able 
to come up with any written rule with 
these provisions prior to their appear- 
ance on the visitor’s pass. There is noth- 
ing specific in the House rules to prevent 
reading and writing in the public gal- 
leries, yet the notations on the visitor's 
pass have the force of House rules. 

It is most difficult for visitors to un- 
derstand the logic behind this rule, par- 
ticularly when visitors are genuinely in- 
terested in following the debates more 
intelligently by consulting the bill being 
debated. I believe we owe it to the public 
to enable the public to understand the 
legislative process more clearly. 

We also owe it to the public to allow 
those who wish to follow the proceedings 
to follow them intelligently through be- 
ing able to jot down a note or two oc- 
casionally, or to consult the pictorial di- 
rectory so that they can better under- 
stand what is going on. 

I would like to point out that several 
Members have expressed their support 
for this amendment, including the fol- 
lowing: COUGHLIN, FINDLEY, KOCH, RIE- 
GLE, Rooney, Ryan, Epwarps, and Po- 
DELL. 

I would be glad to entertain any ques- 
tions that members of the Committee 
have concerning the amendment. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. I object to the gentle- 
man’s saying that our help rudely calls 
attention to the rule. I think the help is 
usually very kind and very considerate. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s correction and 
certainly. concur with his comment. To 
the average visitor who is a law-abiding 
citizen it comes as a somewhat abrupt 
surprise to be informed he is violating 
the rules. So I will substitute the word 
“abruptly.” Sometimes it is very discon- 
certing and embarrassing when you are 
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trying your best to express your respect 
for the institution, only to learn to your 
chagrin that you are in violation of the 
rules. I recall the first time I visited the 
Gallery of the House of Representatives. 
I studied up for weeks on a bill that the 
House was going to debate and, believe 
me, it was a rather abrupt shock to have 
someone come up and say, “You have 
violated the rules of this body.” That 
was before the time of the visitor's pass. 

This occurs many times, and I think 
it would be in keeping with the spirit of 
the House of Representatives and our 
guests in the Gallery if we did allow them 
to consult legislative materials, and to 
take written notes under such regula- 
tions as the Speaker may from time to 
time prescribe. I urge adoption of the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I have great 
sympathy for my good friend from West 
Virginia. I recognize that we all make 
mistakes occasionally, and that some- 
times it can be a bit embarrassing. How- 
ever, as I am sure my colleague knows, 
the passes which are issued to visitors in 
the Gallery outline very specifically what 
the rules are on the back of the card, 
and it is very quickly read. 

Let me say that your Committee on 
Legislative Reorganization has attempt- 
ed to deal with this subject, and we will 
be considering that later on in the week. 
That has to do, of course, with the pro- 
posal of calling for possible encasement 
of the Gallery, soundproofing of the Gal- 
leries, the consideration of making mikes 
available or commentators who will ex- 
plain and attempt to give visitors to the 
Gallery a great deal more information. 
Many of us recognize some of the prob- 
lems, as I am sure my colleague from 
West Virginia will agree. 

A visitor comes into the Gallery un- 
aware of what is going on or what is un- 
der consideration, so the procedure is a 
bit confusing. We hear comments about 
it. We are attempting, as I have said, to 
meet that problem. Primarily it is one 
for the convenience of our visitors. It 
would seem to me that what the gentle- 
man proposes would be most difficult to 
police. I can appreciate the problems 
the Speaker might have or the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, as the case 
might be, in attempting to determine 
what might be read or be subject matter 
allowed. I think there would be con- 
fusion, noise, and other things that 
simply would not be productive. There- 
fore, with hesitation I would have to op- 
pose the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. If 
the committee bill, as written is adopted, 
with the provision for encasing the gal- 
leries and providing a commentator for 
the galleries, would that not remove 
much of the argument against this pro- 
posal? My amendment could very easily 
be incorporated within the system which 
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is already outlined in part 7 of the com- 
mittee bill, which provides for “mod- 
ernization of the galleries.” 

Mr.. SISK. I think the gentleman is 
right, of course. The bill provides for 
authorizing the Speaker to set up a 
study group to investigate and proceed 
with enclosing the galleries. Of course, 
once they were soundproofed, if that 
was the determination, there is no ques- 
tion but what then many things could 
be permitted in the gallery in connec- 
tion with colloquies or running com- 
mentaries, which would not interrupt 
the procedure of the House. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, If 
the gentleman will yield, page 138 of the 
bill already provides that the study com- 
mission “shall provide for the enclosure 
of the galleries with soundproof and 
transparent coverage.” I would hope 
that section of the bill would simplify 
the adding of the amendment which I 
have suggested. 

Mr. SISK. It is in the bill at the pres- 
ent time, as I say, and we would hope 
that it would be maintained, but, Mr. 
Chairman, I urge defeat of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to address 
a question to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman from 
California. Do I understand correctly 
that the pending amendment would pro- 
vide for enclosing the galleries in some 
kind of protective screening, or is this 
something merely to be studied? 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will yield, 
the language will be found in a later 
title, which we hope will be coming up 
within the next couple of days. It does 
provide for the Speaker to appoint a 
committee to make a study and make 
recommendations, if they see fit, to en- 
close the galleries. 

Mr. STRATTON. If that were going to 
go through, I would not want to let it 
pass without saying that whatever may 
be the perils of serving in this body, I 
think to shut off the public with some 
kind of bulletproof glass or screen would 
be damaging to our democracy and our 
accessibility to the people. I think these 
are some of the very few perils that 
Members of the House would have to en- 
dure in these difficult days. 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I would like to comment in con- 
nection with that. I would hope that 
prior to the matter being brought up, 
which, as I say, is in a later title, if the 
gentleman will review the record of the 
committee, he will find there is nothing 
in there and no particular concern of 
our committee with respect to any bul- 
letproof glass, making this a fort. This is 
not the idea. This is for the enhance- 
ment of the knowledge of our visitors, 
and there are a number of ideas as to 
mikes and a running commentary which 
could be provided that would definitely 
enhance the ability of the public to know 
what is going on. So I would hope the 
gentleman will read the hearings and the 
report before we come to that portion. 
We are not talking about protecting the 
Members against anything. 
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Mr. STRATTON, I have not read the 
entire report, but I do believe that if we 
were to enclose the entire gallery, that 
would be a grave mistake. Maybe we 
could enclose a portion of it, but I do 
not believe we should have one kind of 
action going on down here and a sepa- 
rate commentary on it going on in the 
gallery. I think that would be a mistake. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRATTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, instead 
of having people here in the galleries 
hearing mushy sounds and sometimes 
unable to distinguish the words being 
spoken, we would have a situation where 
the visitors would be brought much closer 
to their Government with the amplify- 
ing system in the gallery. 

As I understand it, the narration pro- 
vision would be a periodic narration, 
simply to say who is participating and 
what the bill is. It will be just a few 
seconds at intervals. Far from separating 
the people from their Government, it 
would be bringing the people much 
closer, in my estimation. 

Mr. STRATTON. The gentleman is en- 
titled to his view. I just want to be sure 
my own views on this important issue 
are in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia (Mr. HECHLER). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE II—FISCAL CONTROLS 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, the commit- 
tee has asked me to make a unanimous- 
consent request that in connection with 
title II the title be read by parts rather 
than by sections. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that that be the procedure 
in connection with title II. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
part 1 of title TI. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PART 1—BUuDGETARY AND FISCAL INFORMATION 
AND DATA 
BUDGETARY AND FISCAL DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 

Sec. 201. The Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
in cooperation with the Comptroller of the 
United States, shall develop, establish, and 
maintain, insofar as practicable, for use by 
all Federal agencies, a standardized informa- 
tion and data processing system for budget- 
ary and fiscal data. 

BUDGET STANDARD CLASSIFICATIONS 

Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, in cooperation with the Comptroller 
General, shall develop, establish, and main- 
tain standard classifications of programs, ac- 
tivities, receipts, and expenditures of Federal 
agencies in order— 

(1) to meet the needs of the various 
branches of the Government; and 

(2) to facilitate the development, estab- 
lishment, and maintenance of the data proc- 
essing system under section 201 through the 
utilization of modern automatic data proc- 
essing techniques. 
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The initial classifications under this sub- 
section shall be established on or before De- 
cember 31, 1971. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
submit a report to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives on or before September 1 
of each year, commencing with 1971, with re- 
spect to the performance during the preced- 
ing fiscal year of the functions and duties 
imposed on them by section 201 and 
subsection (a) of this section. The re- 
ports made under this subsection in 1971 
and 1972 shall set forth the progress 
achieved in the development of classifi- 
cations under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. The reports made in years thereafter 
shall include information with respect to 
changes in, and additions to, classifications 
previously established. Each such report shall 
include such comments of the Comptroller 
General as he deems necessary or advisable. 


AVAILABILITY TO CONGRESS OF BUDGETARY, 
FISCAL, AND RELATED DATA 


Sec. 203. Upon request of any committee 
of either House, or of any joint committee 
of the two Houses, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall— 

(1) furnish to such committee or joint 
committee information as to the location 
and nature of data available in the various 
Federal agencies with respect to programs, 
activities, receipts, and expenditures of such 
agencies; and 

(2) to the extent feasible, prepare for such 
committee or joint committee summary 
tables of such data, 


ASSISTANCE TO CONGRESS BY GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Sec. 204. (a) The Comptroller General 
shall review and analyze the results of Goy- 
ernment programs and activities carried on 
under existing law, including the making 
of cost benefit studies, when ordered by 
either House of Congress, or upon his own 
initiative, or when requested by any com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives or 
the Senate, or any joint committee of the 
two Houses, having jurisdiction over such 
programs and activities. 

(b). The Comptroller General shall have 
available in the General Accounting Office 
employees who are expert in analyzing and 
conducting cost benefit studies of Govern- 
ment programs. Upon request of any com- 
mittee of either House or any joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, the Comptroller 
General shall assist such committee or joint 
committee, or the staff of such committee or 
joint committee— 

(1) in analyzing cost benefit studies fur- 
nished by any Federal agency to such com- 
mittee or joint committee; or 

(2) in conducting cost benefit studies of 
programs under the jurisdiction of such 
committee or joint committee. 


POWER AND DUTIES OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL IN 
CONNECTION WITH BUDGETARY, FISCAL, AND 
RELATED MATTERS 
Sec, 205. (a) The Comptroller General shall 

establish within the General Accounting 

Office such office or division, or such offices 

or divisions, as he considers necessary to carry 

out the functions and duties imposed on him 
by the provisions of this title. 

(b) The Comptroller General shall include 
in his annual report to the Congress in- 
formation with respect to the performance of 
the functions and duties imposed on him by 
the provisions of this title. 

PRESERVATION OF EXISTING AUTHORITIES AND 
DUTIES UNDER BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING AND 
OTHER STATUTES 
Sec. 206. Nothing contained in this Act 

shall be construed as impairing any authority 

or responsibility of the Secretary of the 

Treasury, the Director of the Bureau of the 
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Budget, and the Comptroller General of the 
United States under the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921, as amended, and the 
Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 
1950, as amended, or any other statutes. 
DEFINITION 

Sec. 207. As used in this title, the term 
“Federal agency” means any department, 
agency, wholly owned Government corpora- 
tion, establishment, or instrumentality of the 
Government of the United States or the 
government of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. SISK (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that part 1 of title IT be considered as 
read, printed in the Record, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 47, line 
11, strike “Bureau of the” and insert “Of- 
fice of Management and”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 47, line 
19, strike the words “Bureau of the” and in- 
sert the words “Office of Management and”, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, what is being pro- 
posed here? Will the gentleman explain 
the reference in the committee amend- 
ments to an Office of Management and 
Budget? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS, I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. That is a matter which 
the House acted on earlier, in a reorga- 
nization plan. The gentleman, as I re- 
call, was involved in the debate having 
to do with that reorganization plan some 
time ago. It abolished the Budget Bu- 
reau, or transferred it to a new Office of 
Management and Budget. It is now 
called the Office of Management and 
Budget rather than the Bureau of the 
Budget. All we are doing here, in view of 
the fact that the original bill was writ- 
ten prior to adoption of the reorganiza- 
tion plan, is making the bill conform. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to have the 
gentleman refresh my memory. Now tell 
me which one of the many budgets are 
we dealing with? There are a half dozen 
budgets floating around. Which one will 
they deal with? 

Mr, SISK. It will be the Federal 
budget. 

Mr. GROSS. Will this be the compre- 
hensive, the unified, the administrative, 
or the regular budget? 

Mr. SISK. Here we are dealing with 
budgetary and fiscal information and 
data and the budgetary and fiscal data- 
processing system. We are not dealing 
with budget concepts, which is what I 
believe the gentleman is referring to. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 48, line 8, 
strike the words “Bureau of the” and in- 
sert the words “Office of Management and”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 48, line 25, 
strike the words “Bureau of the” and insert 
the words “Office of Management and”. 


Lae committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 50, line 23, 
strike the words “Bureau of the” and insert 
the words “Office of Management and”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any addi- 
tional amendments to part 1? If not, the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Part 2—Tue BUDGET 
SUPPLEMENTAL BUDGET INFORMATION 


Sec. 221, (a) Section 201(a) of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921, as amended (31 
U.S.C, 11), is amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “and” at the 
end of subparagraph (10); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (11) and inserting in Meu 
of = period a semicolon and the word “and”; 
an 

(3) by adding immediately below subpara- 
graph (11) the following new su ph: 

“(12) with respect to each proposal in the 
budget for new or additional legislation 
which would create or expand any function, 
activity, or authority, in addition to those 
functions, activities, and authorities then 
existing or as then being administered and 
operated, a tabulation showing— 

“(A) the amount proposed in the Budget 
for appropriation and for expenditure in 
the ensuing fiscal year on account of such 
proposal; and 

“(B) the estimated appropriation re- 
quired on account of such proposal in each 
of the four fiscal years, immediately fol- 
lowing that ensuing fiscal year, during which 
such proposal is to be in effect.’’. 

(b) Section 201 of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act, 1921, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
11), is amended by striking out the termi- 
nated and obsolete subsections (b), (¢), (d), 
(e); and (f) and inserting in leu thereof 
the following new: subsections: 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
jointly shall transmit to the Congress, on 
or before June 1 of each year, beginning 
with 1972, a supplemental summary of the 
Budget for the ensuing fiscal year trans- 
mitted to the Congress by the President un- 
der subsection (a) of this section. Such sup- 
plemental summary— 

“(1) shall reflect with respect to that 
ensuing fiscal year— 

"(A) all substantial alterations in or 
reappraisals of estimates of expenditures and 
receipts. and 

“(B) all substantial obligations imposed 
on that Budget after its transmission to the 
Congress; 

“(2) shall contain current information 
with respect to those matters. covered by 
subparagraph, (8) and clauses (2) and (3) 
of subparagraph (9) of subsection (a) of 
this section; and 
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“(3) shall contain such additional in- 
formation, in summary form, as the Secre- 
tary and the Director consider necessary or 
advisable to provide the Congress with a 
complete and current summary of informa- 
tion with respect to that Budget and the 
then currently estimated functions, obliga- 
tions, requirements, and financial condition 
of the Government for that ensuing fiscal 

ear. 
4 “(c) The President shall transmit to the 
Congress, on or before June 1 of each year, 
with 1972, in such form and detail 
as he may determine— 

“(1) summaries of estimated expendi- 
tures, for the first four fiscal years following 
the ensuing fiscal year for which the Budget 
was transmitted to the Congress by the 
President under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, which will be required under continu- 
ing programs which have a legal commit- 
ment for future years or are considered man- 
datory under existing law; and 

“(2) summaries of estimated expenditures, 
in fiscal years following such ensuing fiscal 
year, of balances carried over from such 
ensuing fiscal year.”’. 


Mr. SISK (during the reading of 
the section). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that part 2 of this 
title be considered as read and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I submit two 
technical amendments. 

Mr, PICKLE, Mr Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, what page of the 
measure would this next part you ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
reading of deal with? 

Mr SISK. If I have the floor, it starts 
on page 51, line 9. 

Mr. PICKLE. Down to? 

Mr. SISK. And it goes through line 2 
on page 54. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 51, line 21, 
strike out the word “budget” and insert the 
word “Budget”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 52, line 14, 


strike the words “Bureau of the” and in- 
sert the words “Office of Management and”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 52, line 17, 
strike the word “budget” and insert the word 
“Budget” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. MAHON: On 
page 52, lines 13 through 15, strike out “The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget 
jointly” and insert in lieu thereof “The 
President” and on page 53, in lines 8 and 9 
strike out “the Secretary and the Director 
shall consider necessary” and insert in lieu 
thereof “the President considers necessary”. 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the sole 
purpose of this amendment is to preserve 
the principle that the budget is the Pres- 
ident’s budget, not the budget of any 
subordinate department or official of the 
executive branch. This principle has 
been in the law for 50 years. 

Under the 1920 law, only the President 
can submit budget estimates and recom- 
mendations to Congress. Only the Pres- 
ident can submit amendments and sup- 
Plements and revisions to his annual 
budget. 

The pending section of the bill calls 
for a so-called midsession updating of 
the annual budget submitted by the 
President at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, As the section is now written, the 
updating would be done or would be 
transmitted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, not by the 
President. 

I very much doubt the wisdom of im- 
posing a statute on subordinate officials, 
the duty of officially revising estimates 
of their superior, the President, This 
would do violence to the longstanding 
principle that the budget is the Presi- 
dent’s budget, and moreover, could prove 
embarrassing to these. subordinate 
Officials. 

I would like to yield to the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Sisk) for his com- 
ment as to this matter, 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. Let me say that I 
see no basis for objection to the change. 
This, of course, as I am sure the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas knows, 
deals with a supplementary budget up- 
dating coming down later, following the 
regular submission at the outset of the 
session. And, of course, it would not be 
expected that the President personally 
would come down. 

The committee at the time this was 
under discussion actually made it a bur- 
den on the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget. But on the other hand I cer- 
tainly have no objection, and I do not 
understand that the committee would 
have objection. However, I would turn 
to the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SMITH) for his answer on that. 

Mr. MAHON. I would say that in sub- 
mitting the budget or any amendments 
to the budget or revisions in the budget 
outlook, it would seem that the Presi- 
dent himself and not a subordinate of- 
ficer should be the one to submit the in- 
formation to Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 


man, we discussed this I know at some 
time, but I would like to be sure that I 
myself am clear as to what the gentle- 
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man has in mind. Now, at the first of the 
year the President submits the budget; 
does he not? 

Mr. MAHON. Thai is right. 

Mr. SMITH of California. He person- 
ally does it? 

Mr. MAHON. He personally does it. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Now you 
have up above that on line 15 that the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget shall transmit to the Congress. 
Does not the President then transmit 
that rather than these people, this sup- 
plemental information regarding the 
budget? What is the real purpose in that? 

Mr. MAHON. The only purpose of my 
amendment is that since the President 
himself transmitted the original annual 
budget at the beginning of the session, 
then if the regular budget is to be 
amended or updated it should not be 
amended or updated by a subordinate of- 
ficial such as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, but by the Presi- 
dent himself. 

As I say, it is a rather technical mat- 
ter, but it seems to me to be important. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Is it going to 
be necessary for the President himself 
to actually submit it, or is it just going 
to be transmitted, or how would we do it? 

Mr. MAHON. The way he does it now. 
Under present law, only the President 
may amend his own budget. What I am 
saying is that with respect to the submis- 
sion of the updating of the budget not 
later than June 1, the President, not a 
subordinate, should be the one to submit 
the updating to the Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of California, What hap- 
pens not later than June 1 of each year 
when they transmit such information to 
the Congress, do they now do that? Is 
that not new? 

Mr. MAHON. We do not have that 
now, that is an innovation proposed in 
the pending bill. 

Mr. SMITH of California. As I under- 
stand it, the committee put this in with 
the thought in mind that the Members 
would be able to get additional informa- 
tion by June 1 of each year as to what 
has happened or is happening to the 
budget during that period of time. 

Mr. MAHON. That is correct, and the 
President would submit this updating 
with the authority of his office. 

Mr. SMITH of California. But these 
people, the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, they are the ones that 
would be coming down here transmit- 
ting this and answering questions. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes; I assume so, just as 
they now do when the President sends us 
his original budget early in the session. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I do not 
want to get.it to the place where we are 
going to have the President up here and 
have two whacks at him on the budget. 

Mr. MAHON. I do not think there is 
any real difference between the gentle- 
man from California and myself, The 
Secretary and the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget do capable 
work, they draw up all of these docu- 
ments, but they do so as representatives 
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of the President. But it is the President’s 
budget, and it is the President's supple- 
ment to the budget, although the Presi- 
dent never comes down and defends his 
own budget other than in connection 
with the State of the Union message 
when he often makes references to it. 

So, there would not be any change 
from the system we now use. I would say 
that, in my judgment, the additional in- 
formation sought to be elicited by this 
so-called midsession. updating will be 
helpful by keeping the Congress in- 
formed as to significant changes in the 
overall budgetary outlook and situation 
generally. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unnanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Texas may proceed for 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Your 
amendment is going to change line 13 to 
eliminate, “The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget” and put 
“President” in there instead of those 
people; is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH of California. What is this 
going to do when the budget revisions 
are transmitted down here on or before 
June 1? 

Mr. MAHON. The President can send 
up a message transmitting it. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Is he going 
to send Secretary Kennedy or how is it 
going to work? 

Mr. MAHON. Just like it is done all 
the time. I do not happen to have one 
of his budget transmissions available at 
the moment, but budget transmissions— 
amendments and supplements to the 
original budget—always come from the 
President. 

Mr. SMITH of California. We do not 
have supplemental transmissions or sum- 
maries now? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes, we do. We have sup- 
plemental transmissions all the time. We 
had one yesterday. I would add that of 
course, we do not now have this so- 
called midsession budget updating sent 
down to us, because it is not yet called 
for by law. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. It seems to 
me, we are trying to equate the original 
submission of the budget which a Presi- 
dent sends up in January with a supple- 
mental summary of the budget. It seems 
to me they are two basically different 
documents. The budget is that document 
from which the Congress operates in its 
consideration of the financial plan by the 
President. 

I doubt if one could argue that a sup- 
plemental summary has the same status 
that the original budget document has. 
Therefore, it seems to me the original 
budget document which is the financial 
plan for the Government, as sent by the 
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Chief Executive, is of a higher level and 
it should come from the President. 
Whereas, a budget supplementary sum- 
mary could very properly come from the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget. I think you can differentiate be- 
tween the two, as the committee has rec- 
ommended here. 

Mr. MAHON. You could differentiate 
between the two, but the President sub- 
mits his budget in January and the Pres- 
ident submits amendments to the budget 
as the year proceeds. This midyear up- 
dating would be a submission encom- 
passing all agencies of the Government, 
the whole of the budget. It would seem 
to me to be fundamentally unsound to 
undertake to delegate the updating func- 
tion to subordinate officials. I just feel 
that the proper procedure is to keep the 
responsibility with the President. It 
would have the President sending to the 
Speaker and to the Vice President budget 
submissions of all kinds. That has been 
traditional in the past and I think we 
should keep it that way. This is not a 
matter of reform, but it is a matter of 
carrying on our consistent procedures of 
the past. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a favorable 
vote on this amendment. 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to op- 
pose the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas, but I still think there 
is some confusion or misunderstanding 
of what the committee sought to do here. 
What the language of section 221(b) 
seeks to do is to enforce the requirement 
that the President shall inform the Con- 
gress in January of his budget and of 
appropriations and expenditures for the 
upcoming year and estimates of amounts 
for the ensuing 4 fiscal years. 

On or before June 1, the committee 
then requires that the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget shall send 
the Congress up-to-date figures on the 
budget for the ensuing fiscal year, giving 
us information and commentary on what 
has occurred in the ensuing some 4 or 5 
or 6 months. 

Of course, technically the President is 
the head of the executive bureau of Gov- 
ernment, and, I suppose, the term 
“President” could be used without neces- 
sarily changing the intent of the lan- 
guage. 

But it certainly was my understand- 
ing, at the time the committee considered 
it, that in the area where we spoke of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and of 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget, that we were actually seek- 
ing their personal appearance and their 
estimates after having gone through 
some 4 or 5 months of the fiscal year. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to. the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MAHON. On page 53, beginning at 
line 14, we get the President back into 
the picture. Beginning on line 14 we say: 

The President shall transmit to the Con- 
gress, on or before June 1 of each year, be- 
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ginning with 1972, in such form and detail 
as he may determine— 


Certain submissions he must make. 

In January he submits his budget, 
traditionally. The committee bill pro- 
poses he submit a midyear report by 
June 1. In January he tells us he wants 
a certain amount of funds for expendi- 
ture. He estimates the expenditures and 
the revenues. Let us say that he esti- 
mates a $200 billion expenditure in Janu- 
ary. Maybe in his midyear report, with 
the additional information which has be- 
come available, he finds conditions and 
the outlook have changed, causing him to 
change his estimate of expenditures for 
the fiscal year. Or, changing the revenue 
projections. That is very normal. It is 
inevitable. It always happens. 

The President submits a budget of, say, 
$200 billion expenditures for the fiscal 
year in January. At that point the Con- 
gress and the public in general have the 
authoritative financial plan for the Fed- 
eral Government. It is the President’s 
budget. If then the President decides that 
circumstances require him to adjust his 
budget, it seems to me that the President 
should in his midyear report submit a 
change in the overall expenditure esti- 
mates. Nobody should be in a position to 
speak for the President in regard to such 
a fundamental reestimate of what may 
happen to expenditures of the Federal 
Government in a given fiscal year. It is 
the President’s budget to begin with, and 
it requires the weight and authority of 
the Office of the President to give full 
legitimacy and credibility to changes in 
that budget. 

Mr. SISK. If I might comment to the 
gentleman, it is my understanding that 
what the committee sought to do here 
was, in the first place to require the 
President to submit his initial budget and 
later to submit his supplementary 
budget. In addition to that, in this area 
that we are talking about, the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Director of the 
Office of Management would be further 
required to make information available 
to the Congress on or before June 1 of 
each year. The theory is that they would 
submit to the Congress updated figures 
on the budget for the ensuing year. These 
figures shall be supplemental to the Pres- 
ident’s budget message in January and 
must contain substantial alterations in 
and new appraisals or estimates of ex- 
penditures, receipts, and so forth. So that 
was the reason why in one instance it 
says the President shall submit his 
budget, as he shall, of course, in January, 
and later on he shall submit a supple- 
mental budget. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Manon, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Sisk was al- 
lowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the request of the gentleman from Texas. 
Again, I do not find myself in substantial 
disagreement at all with what the gen- 
tleman has in mind. I have the feeling 
that the intent of the committee in con- 
nection with the responsibility of the of- 
ficials concerned here in giving informa- 
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tion to the Congress is possibly being 
misunderstood. Whereas the President, 
as a matter of requirement, must submit 
both the initial budget and the supple- 
mentary budget, the additional require- 
ment for the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment is for further information to the 
Congress and supplementary to the Pres- 
ident’s submission. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, in previ- 
ous administrations, both Democratic 
and Republican, there has at times been 
a general hesitancy to release midyear 
budget readings, because too often they 
would show that the estimates in Janu- 
ary were in error. I think the committee 
has done a great service requiring such 
a supplemental report. But that supple- 
mental report should be transmitted to 
the Speaker under the authority of the 
President himself, because it is going to 
change the President’s initial budget 
estimates of January. The transmittal 
message would say that the President’s 
January estimate of expenditures and 
receipts are hereby modified as follows. 
It seems to me the President ought to 
carry out this function be he a Democrat 
or Republican, and not the Secretary of 
the Treasury or the Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget. I think the 
message would have more consistency 
and more validity coming from the Pres- 
ident. This information which Members 
of Congress will quote and which will be 
used by the financial community of the 
Nation should be sent under the author- 
ity of the President and not somebody 
else. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
objection to the amendment. I just want 
to make clear what we are doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. MAHON. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PICKLE 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. PICKLE: On 
page 54, immediately below line 2, insert the 
following new section: 

“CHANGE OF FISCAL YEAR 


“Sec. 222. (a) Section 201 of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 11), is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“*(d) The fiscal year of the Treasury of the 
United States in all matters of accounts, re- 
ceipts, expenditures, estimates, and appro- 
priations shall commence on October 1 of 
each year.’. 

“(b) Section 237 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (31 U.S.C. 1020) is 
repealed. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any provision to the 
contrary in title V of this Act, the changes 
in existing law made by subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section shall take effect on Octo- 
ber 1, 1973. 

“(a) The fiscal year beginning July 1, 1972, 
shall end at the close of September 30, 1973. 
Notwithstanding any provision to the con- 
trary in title V of this Act, the provisions 
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of this subsection shall become effective on 
the date of enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would change the fiscal year 
from July 30 to September 30, and the 
new fiscal year then would start on 
October 1. 

It has become apparent, I think, to 
every Member of the House that we 
have not been.able to get authorizations 
and appropriations out by June 30, or 
at least to have them acted on. As a 
practical matter, we have not done this 
in years. So we must admit that the sys- 
tem under which we operate now is not 
working well or at least it could and 
should be able to work better. We simply 
cannot meet after the budget has been 
submitted, and wait for the authoriza- 
tion to be made, and then see action on 
the floor by June 30. For the last 2 
or 3 years at least, we have had al- 
most a chaotic situation. I would venture 
to say in the fiscal years 1968 and 1969 
that we had only one or two of the ap- 
propriation bills finished by June 30. 

If we are not getting action by that 
time, then it would seem to me something 
must give. We ought to find a better 
way to do business than we are doing at 
this point. I suggest that we change the 
fiscal year to September 30. If we did 
that and if we later got a recommenda- 
tion that said the authorizations must 
be in by June 30 or earlier, then I think 
we could see a time specific to accom- 
plish our task. We cannot do it now. We 
are not doing it. There is no chance 
under present operations to see any basic 
improvement. 

So it seems to me we must have our 
fiscal year changed from our present date 
of June 30 to September 30, or possibly 
to the calendar year basis. 

It was my understanding that the sub- 
committee had recommended in its orig- 
inal bill to change to the calendar year, 
and because there was some objection 
from other Members—I suppose some in 
respect to appropriation committee—for 
some reason they backed off and said, 
“We will not push it at this particular 
time.” 

I believe there are certain advantages 
to the calendar year proposal. Perhaps 
we must accept the fact that we cannot 
get our job done in the fiscal year, and 
we have to wait to the end of the calen- 
dar year to actually finish our work. 

If we do change to a calendar year, 
that means we will be in session 12 
months out of the year, and we will hear 
the Christmas bells on the Capitol steps 
every year while we are working on ap- 
propriation bills. 

I would be agreeable to a calendar year 
in preference to what we have now, but 
it seems to me that hitting a middle 
ground of September 30 is a good com- 
promise. I, therefore, urge this body to 
give serious consideration to changing 
the fiscal year to September 30. 

The rest of the language of the bill, 
Mr. Chairman, simply gives us time to 
make the changeover. I understand the 
Bureau of the Budget has said if the fis- 
cal year is to be changed they would 
need considerable time to adjust to it. 
The amendment I offer gives us 2% to 3 
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years, actually, to make this kind of a 
changeover. 

If any Member of the House believes 
we are doing our business properly now, 
and that we can get our appropriation 
bills out by the 30th, I should like to hear 
from him. I do not believe a Member can 
stand and say we are doing our job and 
will be done by this date. 

If this is so, why do we not try to use 
some practical sense and say that we will 
change the fiscal year? If we do not do 
this, then we are going to be operating 
by continuing resolutions, supplemen- 
tals and/or continuing resolutions. Per- 
haps that is what we are doing now. If 
that is the system Members want, then 
vote this down and keep doing business 
as usual. 

I believe there is a better way to do 
it. The best way is to change the fiscal 
year to September 30. I, therefore, ask 
the committee to give a favorable vote 
on this amendment. 

I have talked with Members of the 
Appropriations Committee. I understand 
there is general sympathy with the ap- 
proach, that we need to make a change. 
I believe there is a stronger sympathy, 
however, that some want to drag this 
thing out a little further and see if the 
problem will not somehow improve. It 
has been getting worse in the past 25 
years, and we ought to make a change. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to changing our fiscal year 
from the end of June to the end of Sep- 
tember. I agree with the gentleman who 
offered the amendment that we can 
never anticipate legislating on the pres- 
ent-day budgets and concluding our 
work in an orderly fashion by June 30. I 
suggest we would have great difficulty 
doing it by September 30. 

I supported the original proposal in 
the Rules Committee to go to the calen- 
dar year, and had anticipated making 
that motion. However, in view of the 
complexity of this change and in view of 
the necessity to work very closely with 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and the chairmen of the var- 
ious authorizing committees and in view 
of the obvious necessity for having some 
timetable for getting the authorization 
work done prior to the appropriation 
work being concluded, I suggest that we 
defeat this amendment. We anticipate 
coming back here early in the next Con- 
gress with a carefully worked out plan 
which I hope will have the support of 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and chairmen of the author- 
izing committees, to go to a calendar 
year basis. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and I want to 
associate myself with his remarks. 

I am one of those prepared to join 
with the gentleman from California in 
supporting an amendment to change 
the fiscal year. Since then, however, I 
have had some serious reservations 
about it. It is a very difficult thing to do. 

I believe the amendment offered by 
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the gentleman from Texas ought to be 
defeated, and I join the gentleman from 
California in hoping we can solve this 
problem. 

Mr, CORMAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. I have introduced legis- 
lation to change the fiscal year for a 
number of years now, as many Members 
of the House Lave. 

So far as I know, no consideration has 
ever been given to those measures. I 
assume they have been referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
but wherever they have been referred to 
they have been swallowed up. Now, do 
we have any assurance that the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations will 
give any consideration to changing the 
fiscal year? There has not been a tractor 
built in the United States large enough 
yet to move it 1 inch so far. What assur- 
ance do we have to think that some 
action can be given to it by merely toss- 
ing off the idea that we must consider 
it later? We do not have a more serious 
problem confronting us. I am surprised 
that there is not more support for this. 

Mr. CORMAN. I- do not know, and I 
have no commitment from the members 
of the committee. I have discussed it 
with members. I will have to say that it 
is my feeling after getting the senti- 
ment as best I could the chances of get- 
ting the calendar year idea adopted at 
this time are very poor. Our chances 
might be increased particularly if the 
Committee on Appropriations chairman 
gave careful thought to it and we con- 
vinced him that some careful scheduling 
should be had on the part of the author- 
izing committees. Then he might have 
a more realistic assurance and his com- 
mittee would have more ample time to 
act expeditiously if the authorizing bills 
were adopted, therefore, doing away 
with the necessity of his asking for 
waivers of points of order on so many 
of his bills, since his committee works 
even more vigorously than the author- 
izing committees. 

Mr. PICKLE. I see the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations on the 
floor. If the gentleman will yield further, 
I hope he will address himself to this 
problem. I want to make it plain in offer- 
ing my amendment that it is not offered 
as a criticism of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations; It is something all of us in 
the entire Congress must shoulder. We 
are tossing it off our backs here and say- 
ing that there might be a better time to 
discuss it later, I hope that the chairman 
of the committee can express himself. on 
this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

(By. unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Manon, Mr. CorMAN was allowed 
to proceed for 3 additional minutes.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I am pleased to yield to 
the chairman. of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the mat- 
ter of changing the Federal fiscal year is 
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a matter of very great importance. It 
took more than 100 years for practically 
all of the States to come into agreement 
on a common fiscal year with the Federal 
Government. All of the States now have 
June 30 as the end of the fiscal year with 
the exception of three. Before we under- 
take to change that fiscal year, we need 
to go into this question very exhaustively. 

What would happen, in my judgment, 
if we changed the fiscal year without 
taking other remedial action is that we 
would not be completing most of our 
work until the last several weeks of the 
session. We would, I am fearful, have 
more and more delays, and too often we 
perhaps would not finish our work in the 
calendar year and thus would have to go 
over into the following year in order to 
finalize necessary legislation. Our inter- 
est is in trying to move the entire legisla- 
tive program as rapidiy as we reasonably 
can and as early as we can in the ses- 
sion. I would say that until substantial 
changes are made otherwise in our legis- 
lative system or habits, we certainly 
should not consider changing the fiscal 
year as the entire remedy to our prob- 
lem of timeliness. I would think that that 
would be the proper stance to take at the 
moment if the Congress can work its will 
otherwise at a later date. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I simply rise to commis- 
erate with the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PrIcKeL) in his inability to move his 
bill or his amendment. I have had H.R. 
144 kicking around here for years. That 
provides for a balanced budget with pay- 
ments on the Federal debt. When the 
gentleman can find a block and tackle 
big enough to move his bill, however, I 
would like him to show it to me. I would 
like to use it. 

Mr. CORMAN. I might say that if I 
thought we were going to pass H.R. 144 
before we passed the change in the fiscal 
year, I would not be opposed to the 
gentleman from Texas at the moment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will only take a mo- 
ment. The committee as I am sure my 
good friend, the gentleman from Texas 
knows, gave a great deal.of thought and 
study to this subject. We had hearings, 
in fact, we had extensive hearings and 
we had the Bureau of the Budget here 
before us, and I might say they sup- 
ported a change to a calendar year and 
the committee at one time put together 
language and we did have language ten- 
tatively as a part of this bill to change 
to the calendar year from the present 
fiscal year. It is a rather substantial task. 
It is rather complex. The Bureau of the 
Budget recommended it be done over a 
period of 3 years. The fact is that the 
committee, after considerable discussion, 
and discussion with the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Manon), the 
chairman of the Committee on. Appro- 
priations, decided to leave the matter 
out of this bill at the present time. 
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The gentleman from California (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD) has a great deal of interest in 
this question and there is presently in 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions a bill pending calling for a change 
in the fiscal year to the calendar year, 
also some proposals that would limit the 
legislative committees and require that 
in connection with ongoing authoriza- 
tions that they must have those authori- 
zations in by I believe one calis for June 
30 and another possibly August 1. And 
it was the desire of our subcommittee 
that this matter be at least for the pres- 
ent left with the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations in the hope that it 
might be a matter that would be acted 
on in that committee. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask for the 
defeat of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PICKLE). 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PART. 3—UTILIZATION OF REPORTS AND EM- 
PLOYEES OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 
ASSISTANCE BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE TO 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES IN CONNECTION 
WITH PROPOSED LEGISLATION AND COMMITTEE 
REVIEW OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 231. At the request of any committee 
of the House or Senate, or of any joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, the Comptroller 
General shall explain to, and discuss with, 
the committee or joint committee making 
the request, or the staff of such committee or 
joint committee, any report made by the 
General Accounting Office which would assist 
such committee in connection with— 

(1) its consideration of proposed legisla- 
tion, including requests for appropriations, 
or 

(2) its review of any program, or of any 
activity of any Federal agency, which is 
within the jurisdiction of such committee or 
joint committee. 


DELIVERY BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE TO 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES OF REPORTS TO 
CONGRESS 


Sec. 232. Whenever the General Account- 
ing Office submits any reports to the Con- 
gress, the Comptroller General shall deliver 
copies of such report to— 

(1) the Committees on Appropriations of 
the House and Senate, 

(2) the Committees on Government Oper- 
ations of the House and Senate, and 

(3) any other committee of the House or 
Senate, or any joint committee of the two 
Houses, which has requested information on 
any program or part thereof, or any activity 
of any Federal agency, which is the subject, 
in whole or in part, of such report. 


FURNISHING TO CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 
BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE OF ITS RE- 
PORTS GENERALLY 


Sec. 233. At the request of any committee 
of the House or Senate, or of any joint com- 
mittee of the two Houses, the Comptroller 
General shall make available to such com- 
mittee or joint committee a copy of any re- 
port of the General Accounting Office which 
was not delivered to that committee or joint 
committe under section 232 of this Act. 
FURNISHING TO COMMITTEES AND MEMBERS OF 

CONGRESS BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE OF 

MONTHLY AND ANNUAL LISTS OF ITS REPORTS; 

AVAILABILITY OF REPORTS TO COMMITTEES 

AND MEMBERS ON REQUEST 

Sec. 234, The Comptroller General shall 
prepare, onceveach calendar month, a list of 
all reports of the General Accounting Office 
issued during the immediately preceding cal- 
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endar month, and, not less than once each 
calendar year, a cumulative lst of all reports 
of the General Accounting Office issued dur- 
ing the immediately preceding twelve 
months, and transmit a copy of each such 
list of reports to each committee of the 
House or Senate, each joint committee of the 
two Houses, each Member of the House or 
Senate, and the Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico. At the request of any such 
committee, joint committee, Member of the 
House or Senate, or the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico, the Comptroller 
General promptly shall transmit or deliver 
to that committee, joint committee, Member 
of the House or Senate, or the Resident 
Commissioner, as the case may be, a copy 
of each report so listed and requested. 


ASSIGNMENTS OF EMPLOYEES OF GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE TO DUTY WITH COMMITTEES 
OF CONGRESS 
Sec. 235 (a) Notwithstanding any other 

provision of law, the Comptroller General 

may not assign or detail any employee of the 

General Accounting Office to full-time duty 

on a continuing basis with any committee 

of the Senate or House of Representatives 
or with any joint committee of Congress for 
any period of more than one year. 

(b) The Comptroller General shall include 
in his annual report to the Congress the 
following information— 

(1) the name of each employee assigned or 
detailed to any committee of the Senate or 
House of Representatives or any joint com- 
mittee of Congress; 

(2) the name of each committee or joint 
committee to which each such employee is 
assigned or detailed; 

(3) the length of the period of such as- 
signment or detail of such employee; 

(4) a statement as to whether such as- 
signment or detail is finished or is currently 
in effect; and 

(5) the pay of such employee, his travel, 
subsistence, and other expenses, the agency 
contributions for his retirement and life 
and health insurance benefits, and other 
necessary monetary expenses for personnel 
benefits on account of such employee, paid 
out of appropirations available to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office during the period of 
the assignment or detail of such employee, 
or, if such assignment or detail is currently 
in effect, during that part of the period of 
such assignment or detail which has been 
completed. 


Mr. SISK (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
part 3 of title Il be considered as read, 
printed in the Rercorp and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments to part 3 of title II? If not, 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Part 4—THE APPROPRIATIONS PROCESS 
RULEMAKING POWER OF SENATE AND HOUSE 
Sec. 241. The following sections of this 

Part are enacted by the Congress— 

(1) insofar as applicable to the Senate, 
as an exercise of the rulemaking power of 
the Senate and, to the extent so applicable, 
those sections are deemed a part of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, superseding 
other individual rules of the Senate only 
to the extent that those sections are in- 
consistent with those other individual Sen- 
ate rules, subject to and with full recogni- 
tion of the power of the Senate to enact 


or change any rule of the Senate at any 
time in its exercise of its constitutional 
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right to determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings; and 

(2) insofar as applicable to the House of 
Representatives, as an exercise of the rule- 
making power of the House of Representa- 
tives, subject to and with full recognition 
of the power of the House of Representatives 
to enact or change any rule of the House 
at any time in its exercise of its constitu- 
tional right to determine the rules of its 
proceedings. 

HEARINGS ON THE BUDGET BY COMMITTEES ON 
APPROPRIATIONS OF SENATE AND HOUSE 

Sec. 242. (a) Each hearing conducted by 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate shall be open to the public except 
when the committee determines that the 
testimony to be taken at that hearing may 
relate to a matter of national security, may 
tend to refiect adversely on the character 
or reputation of the witness or any other 
individual, or may divulge matters deemed 
confidential under other provisions of law 
or Government regulation. Whenever any 
such hearing is open to the public, that 
hearing may be broadcast by radio or tele- 
vision, or both, under such rules as the com- 
mittee may adopt. 

(b) The Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate shall within thirty days after the 
transmittal of the Budget to the Congress 
each year, hold hearings on the Budget as a 
whole with particular reference to— 

(1) the basic recommendations and budg- 
etary policies of the President in the presen- 
tation of the Budget; and 

(2) the fiscal, financial, and economic as- 
sumptions used as bases In arriving at total 
estimated expenditures and receipts. 

(c) In holding hearings pursuant to sub- 
section (b), the committee shall receive testi- 
mony from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, and such other persons as the com- 
mittee may desire. 

(d) Hearings pursuant to subsection (b) 
shall be held in open session, except when 
the committee determines that the testi- 
mony to be taken at that hearing may relate 
to a matter of national security. A transcript 
of all such hearings shall be printed and a 
copy thereof furnished to each Member of 
the Senate. 

(e) Hearings pursuant to subsection (b), 
or any part thereof, may be held before joint 
meetings of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives in accordance with such procedures as 
the two committees jointly may determine. 

(f) (1) Section 138 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 190e) is 
repealed. 

(2) Title I of the table of contents of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (60 
Stat..813) is amended by striking out— 
“Sec. 138. Legislative Budget.”. 

(g) (1) Clause 27(g) of Rule XI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(g) (1) The Committee on Appropriations 
shall, within thirty days after the transmittal 
of the Budget to the Congress each year, hold 
hearings on the Budget as a whole with par- 
ticular reference to— 

“(A) the basic recommendations and 
budgetary policies of the President in the 
presentation of the Budget; and 

“(B) the fiscal, financial, and economic 
assumptions used as bases in arriving at 
total estimated expenditures and receipts. 

“(2) In holding hearings pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (1) of this paragraph, the com- 
mittee shall receive testimony from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and such other 
persons as the committee may desire. 
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“(3) Hearings pursuant to subparagraph 
(1) of this paragraph shall be held in open 
session, except when the committee deter- 
mines that the testimony to be taken at that 
hearing may relate to a matter of naional 
security. A transcript of all such hearings 
shall be printed and a copy thereof furnished 
to each Member and the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico, 

“(4) Hearings pursuant to subparagraph 
(1) of this paragraph, or any part thereof, 
may be held before joint meetings of the 
committee and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate in accordance with such 
procedures as the two committees jointly 
may determine,”. 

(2) Clause 27(f) of Rule XI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives, as amended 
by this Act, is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subpara- 
graph: 

“(6) The preceding provisions of this para- 
graph do not apply to hearings on the Budget 
by the Committee on Appropriations under 
paragraph (g) of this clause.”. 


ACTION AND PROCEDURE OF SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 243. The vote of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate to report a 
measure or matter shall require the con- 
currence of a majority of the members of the 
committee who are present. No vote of any 
member of such committee to report a meas- 
ure or matter may be cast by proxy if rules 
adopted by such committee forbid the cast- 
ing of votes for that purpose by proxy; how- 
ever, proxies shall not be voted for such pur- 
pose except when the absent committee 
member has been informed on the matter on 
which he is being recorded and has affirma- 
tively requested that he be so recorded. Ac- 
tion by such committee in reporting any 
measure or matter in accordance with the 
requirements of this section shall constitute 
the ratification by the committee of all ac- 
tion theretofore taken by the committee with 
respect to that measure or matter, including 
votes taken upon the measure or matter or 
any amendment thereto, and no point of 
order shall lie with respect to that measure 
or matter on the ground that such previous 
action with respect thereto by such commit- 
tee was not taken in compliance with such 
requirements. Whenever such committee by 
rolicall vote reports any measure or matter, 
the report of the committee upon such meas- 
ure or matter shall include a tabulation of 
the votes cast in favor of and the votes cast 
in opposition to such measure or matter by 
each member of the committee. Nothing con- 
tained in this section shall abrogate the 
power of the committee to adopt rules— 

(1) providing for proxy voting on all mat- 
ters other than the reporting of a measure or 
matter, or 

(2) providing in -accordance with the 
Standing Rules of the Senate for a lesser 
number as a quorum for any action other 
than the reporting of a measure or matter. 


Mr. SISK (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
part 4 of title II-be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp and ‘open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request: of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 59, line 


13, strike “Bureau of the” and insert “Office 
of Management and”. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 61, line 2, 
strike “Bureau of the” and insert the words 
“Office of Management and”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Part 5—LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEES 
RULEMAKING POWER OF SENATE AND HOUSE 


Sec. 251. The following sections of this 
Part are enacted by the Congress— 

(1) insofar as applicable to the Senate, as 
an exercise of the rulemaking power of the 
Senate and, to the extent so applicable, those 
sections are deemed a part of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, superseding other in- 
dividual rules of the Senate only to the ex- 
tent that those sections are inconsistent with 
those other individual Senate rules, subject 
to and with full recognition of the power of 
the Senate to enact or change any rule of the 
Senate at any time in its exercise of its con- 
stitutional right to determine the rules of 
its proceedings; and 

(2) insofar as applicable to the House of 
Representatives, as an exercise of the rule- 
making power of the House of Representa- 
tives, subject to and with full recognition of 
the power of the House of Representatives to 
enact or change any rule of the House at any 
time in its exercise of its constitutional right 
to determine the rules of its proceedings. 


COST ESTIMATES IN REPORTS OF SENATE AND 
HOUSE COMMITTEES ACCOMPANYING CERTAIN 
LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 
Sec. 252. (a) (1) The report accompanying 

each bill or joint resolution of a public char- 

acter reported by any committee of the 


Senate (except the Committee on Appropria- 
tions) shall contain— 

(A) an estimate, made by such committee, 
of the costs which would be incurred in 
carrying out such bill or joint resolution in 
the fiscal year in which it is reported and 
in each of the five fiscal years following such 
fiscal year (or for the authorized duration 
of any program authorized by such bill or 
joint resolution, if less than five years), ex- 
cept that, in the case of measures affecting 
the revenues, such reports shall require only 
an estimate of the gain or loss in reyenues 
for a one-year period; and 

(B) a comparison of the estimate of costs 
described in subparagraph (A) made by such 
committee with any estimate of costs made 
by any Federal agency; or 

(C) in lieu of such estimates or compari- 
son, or both, a statement of the reasons why 
compliance by the committee with the re- 
quirements of subparagraph (A) or (B), or 
both, is impracticable. 

(2) It shall not be in order in the Senate 
to consider any such bill or joint resolution 
if such bill or joint resolution was reported 
in the Senate after the effective date of this 
subsection and the report of that committee 
of the Senate which reported such bill or 
joint resolution does not comply with the 
provisions of paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion. 

(3) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy who are Members of the 
Senate shall be deemed to be a committee 
of the Senate. 

(b) Rule XIII of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new clause: 

“7, (a) The report accompanying each bill 
or joint resolution of a public character re- 
ported by any committee shall contain— 

“(1) an estimate, made by such commit- 
tee, of the costs which would be incurred in 
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carrying out such bill or joint resolution in 
the fiscal year in which it is reported and 
in each of the five fiscal years following such 
fiscal year (or for the authorized duration of 
any program authorized by such bill or joint 
resolution, if less than five years), except 
that, in the case of measures affecting the 
revenues, such reports shall require only an 
estimate of the gain or loss in revenues for 
a one-year period; and 

“(2) a comparison of the estimate of costs 
described in subparagraph (1) of this para- 
graph made by such committee with any 
estimate of such costs made by any Govern- 
ment agency and submitted to such com- 
mittee. 

“(b) It shall not be in order to consider 
any such bill or joint resolution in the House 
if the report of the committee which re- 
ported that bill or joint resolution does not 
comply with paragraph (a) of this clause. 

“(c) For the purposes of this clause, the 
members of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy who are Members of the House shall 
be deemed to be a committee of the House. 

“(d) For the purposes of subparagraph 
(2) of paragraph (a) of this clause, a Gov- 
ernment agency includes any department, 
agency, establishment, wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporation, or instrumentality of 
the Federal Government or the government 
of the District of Columbia. 

“(e) The preceding provisions of this 
clause do not apply to the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, the Committee on Rules, and 
the Committee on Standards of Official 
Conduct.”. 


APPROPRIATIONS ON ANNUAL BASIS 


Sec. 253. (a) Each committee of the Sen- 
ate (except the Committee on Appropria- 
tions), and each joint committee of the two 
Houses of Congress, which is authorized to 
receive, report, and recommend the enact- 
ment of, bills and joint resolutions shall, in 
its consideration of all bills and joint reso- 
lutions of a public character within its juris- 
diction, endeavor to insure that— 

(1) all continuing programs of the Federal 
Government and of the government of the 
District of Columbia, within the jurisdiction 
of such committee or joint committee, are 
designed; and 

(2) all continuing activities of Federal 
agencies, within the jurisdiction of such 
committee or joint committee, are carried 
on; 
so that, to the extent consistent with the 
nature, requirements, and objectives of those 
programs and activities, appropriations 
therefor will be made annually. 

(b) Each committee of the Senate (ex- 
cept the Committee on Appropriations), and 
each joint committee of the two Houses of 
Congress, which is authorized to receive, re- 
port, and recommend the enactment of, bills 
and joint resolutions with respect to any 
continuing program within its jurisdiction 
for which appropriations are not made an- 
nually, shall review such program, from time 
to time, in order to ascertain whether such 
program could be modified so that appropria- 
tions therefor would be made annually. 

(c) Clause 28 of Rule XI of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives, as amended 
by this Act, is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(d) Each standing committee of the 
House shall, in its consideration of all bills 
and joint resolutions of a public character 
within its jurisdiction, endeavor to insure 
that— 

““(1) all continuing programs of the Fed- 
eral Government, and of the government of 
the District of Columbia, within the juris- 
diction of that committee, are designed; and 

“(2) all continuing activities of Govern- 
ment agencies, within the jurisdiction of 
that committee, are carried on; 


so that, to the extent consistent with the 
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nature, requirements, and objectives of 
those programs and activities, appropriations 
therefor will be made annually. For the pur- 
poses of this paragraph, a Government 
agency includes the organizational units of 
government listed in paragraph (d) of clause 
7 of Rule XIII, 

“(e) Each standing committee of the 
House shall review, from time to time, each 
continuing program within its jurisdiction 
for which appropriations are not made an- 
nually in order to ascertain whether such 
program could be modified so that appropria- 
tions therefor would be made annually.”. 


Mr. SISK (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
part 5 of title II be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair 
(Mr. NATCHER), Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 17654) to improve the 
operation of the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF AT- 
LANTIC-PACIFIC INTEROCEANIC 
CANAL STUDY COMMISSION— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting the sixth annual re- 
port of the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic 
Canal Study Commission covering its 
activities through June 30, 1970. 

The Commission is now developing its 
final report for submission on or before 
December 1, 1970, and only a brief letter 
report is forwarded at this time in con- 
formance with the provisions of Public 
Law 88-609, as amended. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE Howse, September 15, 1970. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to announce that yesterday I 
was absent from the House on official 
business. Had I been present, I would 
have voted “yea” on rollcall No. 295. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman’s statement will be included in 
the Recorp. 


THE NEED FOR A MODIFIED RULE 
ON TRADE BILL 
(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, perhaps I 
am doing a vain thing, but this is the 
fourth time that I will urge the Rules 
Committee to approve a modified-closed 
rule on a bill coming from the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

I expect to ask the Rules Committee 
to permit the House of Representatives 
to strike out any section of the trade 
bill which it finds objectionable. I do 
not suggest that a trade bill can be writ- 
ten on the floor, I simply suggest that 
the legislation can be substantially 
modified and, perhaps, be made accept- 
able, if the Members of the House have 
the privilege of voting on certain in- 
dividual sections which are highly con- 
troversial and objectionable. 

I strongly oppose the section of this 
bill—section 104—-which freezes into law 
the oil import quota policy which costs 
the consumers of America between $5 
and $7 billion per year by the Govern- 
ment’s own figures. 

I strongly oppose the entire title relat- 
ing to the Domestic International Sales 
Corp. which will cost the Treasury $630 
million in a full year. The staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation estimates that this title will 
really cost the taxpayers $720 to $955 
million per year without any guarantees 
of additional exports. The weakness of 
this proposal is that it provides a tax 
writeoff for giant corporations on the 
basis of present export efforts. 

These two proposals constitute the 
most inflationary legislative actions of 
this session. 

A little over a year ago, we were be- 
fore the Rules Committee with a monu- 
mental tax reform bill to close tax loop- 
holes. Today, we are there with a monu- 
mental loophole—securely frozen into 
a conglomerate bill with some items 
which are desirable. 

Conglomerate legislation of this type 
has no place in a modern legislative 
body. The closed rule is a crutch for bad 
legislation. It protects a labyrinth of 
folly. 

A closed rule insults the dignity of 
every Member of the House. A closed 
rule threatens the future of the legisla- 
tive committee which leans on it and 
the power of the Rules Committee which 
grants it. Time is running out on this 
kind of legislative shenanigan. 

The closed rule in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which protects conglomer- 
ate bills from modification or improve- 
ment, is one of the most arbitrary and 
indefensible procedures in the House. It 
provides a shelter for special interest 
legislation which “sneaks” into the law 
of the land. It should be abolished. 

I hope I can participate in bringing 
about a change in the rules in the next 
Congress which will prevent “closed” 
rules. 


THE FAA AND NOISE—DOMAIN OF 
SPECIAL INTERESTS 


(Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter.) 
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Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
tration is derelict in its duties owed to 
the American people. Apparently special 
interest groups have greater weight in 
the decisionmaking processes of that 
agency than does the general public. It 
is my naive belief that the FAA should 
not only assist the aviation industry but 
should also protect the public. While I 
gladly realize that these two roles are not 
necessarily exclusive, someone should let 
the FAA know that as well. 

Latest in a series of sellouts of the 
needs of ordinary citizens is the FAA’s 
refusal to cooperate with the city of In- 
glewood, Calif.’s, noise abatement pro- 
gram. By passing the bureaucratic buck 
between themselves and the FCC on the 
latest request, they are effectively mak- 
ing local antinoise pollution efforts in- 
effective. 

Over the past few years, I have con- 
tinually attempted to see promulgation of 
both legislation and agency regulations 
that would combat noise pollution and 
end the harm that accompanies it. My 
efforts have not been marked by glowing 
successes. As a Member whose congres- 
sional district includes major aerospace 
firms, it may seem strange that I voice 
my criticism of them in regard to jet 
noise so strongly and so often. But they 
and airline companies and engine manu- 
facturers have also been remiss in their 
duty owed to the public. While it is true 
that the manufacturers are attempting 
to produce quieter engines, the fact that 
the FAA has not gotten tough with them 
has naturally allowed them to place a 
lower priority on antinoise research than 
should be placed upon it. Both the FAA 
and the aircraft industry had better real- 
ize that the people are not going to stand 
for the irresponsible treatment of this 
problem that has typified their past 
actions. 

Another test of special interests versus 
John Q. Public is coming up shortly. 
The FAA has asked for comment on an 
advanced notice of proposed rulemaking 
regarding civil supersonic aircraft noise 
certification standards. Among others, 
the city of Inglewood, already severely 
affected by aircraft noise, has carefully 
considered the proposed rule and has 
made recommendations to the FAA. It is 
evident that with the advent of the SST, 
and in the absence of strict regulation 
of noise, Inglewood and many other 
cities located in close proximity to large 
international airports, will be even more 
severely affected by the noise which will 
be generated by the supersonic planes. 

To put it mildly, I have raised objec- 
tions to funding development of the SST 
on ecological grounds as well as eco- 
nomic principles since the program was 
pushed on the Congress. Pollution is kill- 
ing us all. We must act with that fact 
in mind, regardless of the profit and 
loss mentality of certain firms and their 
shills at the FAA. On a greater ledger 
than mere business accounts, air and 
noise pollution must be entered on the 
loss side in blood red. 

For my colleagues information, I now 
include in the Recorp, the recommenda- 
tions of the city of Inglewood regard- 
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ing noise type certification standards. 
Hopefully, the FAA will take cognizance 
of their suggestions and objectively an- 
alyze them. Or am I still being naive? 

The insert follows: 

Crry oF INGLEWOOD, CALIF., 
August 20, 1970. 
FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Office of the General Counsel, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: You have asked for public 
comment on an Advanced Notice of Proposed 
Rule Making regarding civil supersonic air- 
craft noise type certification standards. 
(Docket No. 10494; Notice 70-33). Contained 
herein are the recommendations of the City 
of Inglewood. 

You say that a central question is the 
precise role that economic and technological 
factors should play in the type certification 
of supersonic aircraft. In our opinion, the 
method of financing and the economic via- 
bility of the SST are sufficiently question- 
able, the benefits to be gained accrue to such 
a select few, and the overall program is so 
costly to everyone, that environmental con- 
siderations should be given much greater 
weight in basic decisions regarding this air- 
craft. 

Furthermore, the SST will no doubt use 
many of today’s airports. All these airports 
already have a severe aircraft noise problem. 
Massive land use changes will undoubtedly 
prove less feasible economically than quiet- 
ing of the engine, plus being much more 
disruptive to the lives of people. 

In answer to your closely related question 
of economic incentives, the City of Ingle- 
wood advocates raising passenger fares and 
freight rates NOW for the specific purpose 
of abating noise from present aircraft. We 
think people will pay higher fares; we think 
the CAB and/or Congress should allow or 
mandate higher fares for this purpose; and 
we think it is the responsibility of the air- 
lines to reduce their existing pollution before 
venturing on a new program at the expense 
of the citizens of the country. We suggest 
taking care of today’s problem first, then 
getting on with the SST—not until the cur- 
rent problems are at least underway to 
solution. 

Actually, to be realistic you should be re- 
questing comments on three rules: aircraft 
certification, airport certification, and air- 
craft operations. The aircraft noise prob- 
lem cannot be separated from the lives of 
people living around airports and affected by 
actual aircraft operations. 

Our specific recommendations are based on 
criteria which we consider to be the maximum 
noise that is reasonable to a person living 
under or near the flight paths to major air- 
ports. These criteria are: 

75 adBA—Maximum outdoor flyover noise 
consistent with reasonable sleeping condi- 
tions inside a non-accoustically treated house 
or apartment. 

85 dBA—Maximum outdoor flyover noise 
consistent with outdoor activities in single- 
family neighborhoods, Homes should be, ac- 
coustically treated if the sound level exceeds 
75 dBA. 

90 dBA—Maximum noise level consistent 
with the minimum outdoor activity associ- 
ated with certain types of apartments. Apart- 
ments should be accoustically treated if the 
sound level exceeds 75 dBA. 


RULE NO. 1 AIRCRAFT NOISE CERTIFICATION 


In contrast to the way Part 36 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Regulations is written, we pre- 
fer the dBA unit for measurement of air- 
craft noise, Instruments for making this 
kind of a noise measurement are much less 
expensive than the equipment required for 
calculation of EPNdB, and thereby saves the 
taxpayer money at all governmental levels. 
Also, the correlation between subjective re- 
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sponse and “A” weighted noise levels is al- 
most as good as the correlation with EPNdB. 
However, we do recognize the slight advan- 
tage of EPNdB in reducing spectral irregulari- 
ties. Therefore, we suggest that the certifica- 
tion rule be written in terms of both dBA and 
EPNdGB. The EPNdB specification is perhaps 
more crucial to the certification process, but 
the dBA specification will allow simple and 
inexpensive enforcement of the operating 
rule. We must assume, of course, that en- 
forcement is indeed intended. 

From discussions with some of the de- 
signers of aircraft engines, we understand 
that the measurement locations specified in 
the present Part 36 are too close to the air- 
port. Much better noise reduction could be 
attained for the majority of people affected 
if the noise reduction techniques were opti- 
mized for locations slightly farther away from 
the airport. We agree with this concept and 
it is contained in our recommendations which 
follow. Also, this will allow noise levels to be 
established which are lower than those pre- 
viously established for subsonic aircraft, and 
which are more consistent with reasonable 
levels for residential life. 

Our recommended noise limits are: 

75 dBA (88 EPNdB) on approach at two 
nautical miles from the runway threshold. 

75 dBA (88 EPNdB) on takeoff at four 
nautical miles from brake release. 

75 dBA (88 EPNdB) at 0.5 mile nautical 
miles to the side. 

If vertical navigation equipment is avail- 
able and procedures have been established 
and certified for its use on approach down 
to category I weather minimums, then these 
procedures should be allowed in lieu of a 
3° glide slope. This will allow the manufac- 
turer or airline more flexibility in meeting 
the levels recommended above. Power cut- 
backs on takeoff should be allowed provided 
that it is not reduced beyond that power 
setting which would maintain level flight in 
the event of the failure of one engine, or 
which will maintain a 500 foot per minute 
rate of climb, whichever power setting is 
greater. 


RULE NO. 2: AIRPORT CERTIFICATION 


All airports should be required to be cer- 
tified with respect to noise compatibility with 
surrounding neighborhoods, The airport op- 
erator and airlines should be required to 
cooperate in the soundproofing of residences 
within the 75 dBA contours for the new 
aircraft. This should be done in consultation 
with state and local governments, This type 
of rule will be additional economic incentive 
for airlines to specify aircraft with low noise 
levels. 


RULE NO. 3: AIRCRAFT OPERATION 


This rule should state that aircraft opera- 
ing into and out of United States’ airports 
must use that procedure which was used 
for noise certification, except where safety 
dictates otherwise or a different procedure 
will create less noise over residential areas. 
Airport authorities may use the dBA stand- 
ard specified in Rule No, 1 to verify adher- 
ence to these procedures. 

The City of Inglewood is perhaps uniquely 
qualified to make recommendations on these 
proposed rules. We have been faced with the 
aircraft noise problem for some time, and 
have undertaken a comprehensive and con- 
structive approach to achieve a solution. The 
above recommendations were developed pri- 
marily by Mr. Randy Hurlburt, a professional 
acoustical engineer on the City staff, whom 
we have hired primarily for the purpose of 
helping us reduce noise pollution. Mr. Hurl- 
burt is also an aeronautical engineer and an 
instrument rated pilot, and has given con- 
siderable thought to what is reasonable, safe, 
and proper. 


If you will adopt our recommendations in ~ 


substantially unaltered form, I think you will 
find that the air transportation industry will 
no longer be faced with the tremendous prob- 
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lem it now has in expanding existing air- 
ports and locating new ones. You will also 
be doing a great service to those people who 
live in the vicinity of this country’s airports. 
Sincerely, 
Dovuctas W. AYRES, 
City Administrator. 


THE LATE JOHN A. McELVENEY 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply saddened by the news that our 
very good friend and the assistant bill 
clerk of the House, Jack McElveney, 
passed away suddenly over the weekend 
just a month short of his 77th birthday. 

Jack McElveney came from my own 
area of upstate New York, from the 
capital city of Albany. Jack came down 
here from Albany 49 years ago, in 
March 1921, as an assistant to the late 
Representative Peter V. Ten Eyck of 
Albany, and then later served in the 
same capacity with the late Representa- 
tive Parker Corning of Albany. After 
that Jack served with the late Senator 
Jim Mead of New York while he still 
served as a Member of the House, and 
thereafter he became the bill clerk of 
the House. 

In a very real sense, Jack McElveney’s 
life was the House of Representatives. 
So devoted was he to it, indeed, that al- 
though he retired on pension some 5 
years ago, he missed his service here so 
much that he came back here voluntarily 
and renewed his earlier tasks without 
compensation until his death. 

Jack McElveney was the man who took 
the bills that we all introduce into the 
legislative hopper, took them out of the 
box and started them on their way 
through the legislative mill. 

Mr. Speaker, we will all miss Jack Mc- 
Elveney, his smiling face and his eager 
interest on its affairs of this House and 
in the concerns of its Members. 

I shall also miss Jack in a very spe- 
cial way, Mr. Speaker. I have known him 
personally, of course, throughout my 12 
years here in this House. But he was a 
neighbor of mine, never an actual con- 
stituent. But last January, when the 
State legislature redistricted the State 
of New York, broke up my present dis- 
trict, and attached my home city of 
Amsterdam to Schenectady and Albany 
Counties, Jack McElveney expressed his 
pleasure that at long last I would be 
running for reelection in his home city 
of Albany and he would now be able to 
support me. We chatted frequently about 
the prospects for this fall and for the 
future. I was deeply grateful for Jack’s 
encouragement and his courtesy. 

Here was a true gentleman of the 
House, Mr. Speaker, a man who dedi- 
cated his whole life to the legislative 
process. I salute ‘him for his accomplish- 
ments and shall miss him here in this 
Chamber. 


COMMENDING PRESIDENT FOR INI- 
TIATING PEACE PROPOSAL FOR 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


(Mr. DERWINSKI asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I take 
the time of the House to commend Presi- 
dent Nixon for taking the initiative in 
working for a peace proposal for the 
Middle East. We should all hope that the 
ceasefire in the Middle East will advance 
the prospects for a lasting peace. 

A fundamental interest of the United 
States in the Middle East is to insure 
that the integrity of all nations in the 
area will be preserved and that the Soviet 
Union should not be permitted to extend 
its tentacles into that geographic section. 

Bringing the parties directly involved 
to recognize the necessity of negotiating, 
and to get that process started, repre- 
sents a tremendous forward step. How- 
ever, it will be necessary to use patience 
and imagination to keep meaningful 
diplomatic contacts to overcome the 
legitimate concern that the Israeli Gov- 
ernment has toward Soviet manipulation 
of radical Arab governments and Red 
military support of radical refugee or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the only 
description that fits the Middle East is 
that of a most explosive trouble spot 
because of the continuing possibility of 
renewed hostilities between Israel and 
her neighbors, and the potential for a 
confrontation between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

May I further emphasize, Mr. Speaker, 
that the wave of hijacking while directly 
related to the Middle East crisis has 
grave international complications that 
could well erupt in other areas unless 
firmly dealt with by all the governments 
whose territory has thus far been in- 
volved in these areas. 


LABOR DAY SPEECH OF I. W. ABEL, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


(Mr. GAYDOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous ma- 
terial.) 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, September 7, I. W. Abel, president 
of the United Steelworkers of America 
and vice president of the AFL-CIO, de- 
livered a special Labor Day radio mes- 
sage over the National Broadcasting Co., 
radio network. 

This message is most timely and 
should receive the critical attention of 
all Members of Congress. Mr. Abel has 
dedicated a lifetime not only to the la- 
bor movement, but has expanded labor’s 
influence into many sensitive social areas 
which have been most beneficial to all 
Americans, 

At this time, I submit for the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the text of Mr. Abel’s 
message for the benefit of my colleagues 
who did not have the opportunity to hear 
the broadcast. 

LABOR DAY -SPEECH or I. W. ABEL 

On behalf of the United Steelworkers of 
America, on this Labor Day 1970, I extend 
warmest fraternal greetings to my fellow 
Steelworkers and all members of organized 
labor ...and best wishes to the many friends 
of Labor in the United States. 

It is traditional on this uniquely American 
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holiday, for the labor movement to pause and 
take stock ... to count our blessings... to 
savor the accomplishments... and to ponder 
some of our current concerns. 

There is no doubt that we have many rea- 
sons to be grateful as we celebrate Labor Day 
this year. For those of us who have been a 
part of the labor movement for many years, 
our progress has been truly phenomenal. 

We have gained benefits and protections 
for union members that not only were un- 
heard of 20 and 30 years ago; they weren’t 
even dreamed of. 

We remember only too well when workers 
were treated with less regard than the ma- 
chines they manned and the tool with which 
they worked; when workers were worked as 
hard as possible at the lowest rates possible; 
when a man often had to trade his dignity 
for a pay check. 

The younger union members of today do 
not have the benefit of that kind of perspec- 
tive so it is more difficult for them to have 
the same sense of union pride that the vet- 
eran members have. 

They accept the fact of paid vacations, yet 
paid vacations did not exist for many work- 
ers until after their unions had been orga- 
nized and won the right to paid vacations in 
negotiations. Pensions, too, are accepted as 
part of the job. But they were not always 
accepted as going with the job. In 1947, for 
example, the Steelworkers had to strike for 
42 days to win pensions for our members 
employed in the basic steel industry. Now, 
we not only have the highest pensions in our 
history, we have negotiated vacation bonuses 
of $30 a week and also what we call a “wid- 
ow’s pension,” to provide retirement income 
for surviving spouses. 

Yes, these and many other benefits were 
not even pipe dreams in the beginning... 
hospital insurance ... jury pay... supple- 
mental unemployment benefits .. . paid holi- 
days... paid funeral leave ... payment of 
doctor’s visits . . . extended vacation of 13 
weeks .. . protection of the earnings of work- 
ers affected by technological change. 

But our record of accomplishment does not 
stop at the union plant or the union hall or 
the union home. In fact, labor’s efforts have 
benefited more people who are not union 
members. It was labor that pressed for free 
public schools. It was labor that forced the 
abolition of child’ labor. It was labor that 
forced the shortening of the working day. 

In helping to promote the general welfare, 
unions have consistently called for adequate 
aid to education at all levels; consumer pro- 
tection; tax reform; elimination of poverty; 
clean air and clean water; adequate Social 
Security payments; medical cares for all 
regardless of income, recent minimum wage 
levels and much more that time does not 
permit to enumerate, but all aimed at pro- 
moting the general welfare. 

I would say that no other single organiza- 
tion has devoted as much of its time, money 
and effort to lift the level of life for all the 
people as has the labor movement of the 
United States. 

But intruding upon labor's sense of pride 
and accomplishment are some problems 
which are cause for concern for the American 
worker. First, the worker today knows that 
he is being squeezed by the twin evils of 
recession and inflation. And adding to his 
sense of anger and frustration is the fact that 
the Nixon Administration views his plight 
with academic detachment and no visible 
proof of concern. 

Our free enterprise system is supposed to 
function for the benefit of all; not just a 
majority, silent or otherwise. But it has not 
been functioning for the benefit of all. So 
we have wound up with the worst possible 
combination of developments—the most 
severe inflation in 20 years, the highest inter- 
est rates in 100 years and the sharpest in- 
crease in unemployment in 10 years. Since 
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July of last year, unemployment has risen by 
1.3 million and it is expected to go higher. 

But all Americans, not just workers, are 
being put through the economic wringer. 
Living costs have risen from 4.2 percent in 
1968 to 5.4 percent in 1969 and about six 
percent since last December. 

Wage and salary earners are suffering addi- 
tional blows in the form of cuts in working 
hours and by layoffs. In June the average 
work week in manufacturing was down to its 
lowest level since the recession year of 1961. 
The buying power of weekly earnings, after 
Federal taxes, was less in June than it was 
five years earlier in 1965. 

And so we have the worker being squeezed 
on one hand by ever increasing prices and 
being battered on the other by decreasing 
purchasing power. Yet many say it is the 
worker who has caused his own plight by 
his wage hikes. 

But those who would point the finger of 
blame at unions ignore the fact which show 
that the inflation of the 1960’s has been 
largely a profit inflation—combined with a 
credit inflation in the past 19 months. For 
example, corporate profits after taxes soared 
93 percent from 1960 through the first half of 
1969. But during this time the real buying 
power of the average non-supervisory worker 
went up only 10 percent and his after-Federal 
tax take-home pay was up only 34 percent. 

In short, profits zoomed much higher and 
faster than wages. The result: Workers did 
not share fairly in industry's record profits. 
And neither did the consumer because in- 
dustry refused to hold the price line, which 
it could have done and still made very large 
profits. 

Then came the Nixon Administration, with 
its tight money policy which jacked up in- 
terest rates, increased prices all along the 
line and caused production cutbacks, with 
resulting unemployment. This is the wrong 
way to right our economic wrongs. 

Organized labor has repeatedly urged the 
Government to adopt selective, pinpointed 
measures to curb the specific causes of in- 
flation. We have urged the President to use 
the stand-by power given him by Congress 
to curb the specific causes of credit inflation, 
to impose interest rate ceilings and expand 
credit for needed housing, public facilities 
and regular business operations. We also 
have said that Government action is needed 
to curb the ability of the country’s major 
corporations to increase prices and to cur- 
tall the increasing concentration of economic 
power. 

However, the President appears determined 
to stick by his “game plan” of tight money 
and unemployment. The harsh truth is that 
the Administration—and many others—re- 
gard the worker as expendable in the fight 
against inflation. 

This philosophy of the expendability of 
the American worker also carries over into 
the area of safety and health on the job. 
Eighty-million American working men and 
women fight a losing war every day against 
death and injury on the job. More Americans 
are killed at work than in Vietnam. The costs 
of accidents and deaths are staggering. Each 
year 14,000 workers are killed, two million 
are disabled and seven million are injured. 
Each year $1.5 billion is lost in wages; $600 
million in-medical costs; $6.8 billion lost to 
the national economy. Yet, the Nation still 
lacks effective occupational health and 
safety legislation. An effective proposal is 
pending in the present Congress but Big 
Business is lining up its biggest guns to 
shoot it down. 

One would think there would be no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining effective legislation where 
lives are concerned. But, here again, too 
many believe the worker is expendable, that 
it is not worth the money to do what should 
be done to make his workplace safe and 
healthy, too many who give a higher priority 
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to saving money than to saving life. But 
these selfish voices of special interests must 
be drowned out by demands upon Co! 

for prompt passage of a bill which will do 
the job—the bill recently approved by the 
House Education and Labor Committee. It’s 
known as the Daniels Bill and it has the 
Official endorsement of the labor movement. 
I can’t think of a more appropriate act this 
Labor Day than for union members and 
friends of labor to write their Congressmen 
and Senators on behalf of the Daniels Bill. 
It is this kind of support that must be 
forthcoming if the Daniels Bill is to become 
the law of the land. 

The workers of America have another con- 
cern this Labor Day. They see not only their 
jobs being threatened by foreign imports, 
they actually see their jobs being wiped out. 
The Shoe Workers Union, for example, esti- 
mates that 200 million pairs of shoes im- 
ported last year were equivalent to the ex- 
portation and the loss of 65,000 job oppor- 
tunities. The Textile Workers have seen plant 
after plant close. And so it goes with one 
group of workers after another. 

The labor movement, contrary to charges 
that it is becoming protectionist, believes 
in a healthy expansion of trade with other 
nations. But we insist that it should be fair 
trade; that there be international standards 
to eliminate sweatshop working conditions; 
that such expansion of trade should not un- 
der-cut unfairly the wages and standards of 
American workers. 

As I stated at the beginning of these re- 
marks, our economy must work for the bene- 
fit of all. If the worker is regarded as ex- 
pendable in fighting inflation . if the 
worker is regarded as expendable in the 
prevention of accidents and death on the 
job ... if the worker is treated as expend- 
able in our Nation's trade with foreign coun- 
tries.. .. then the economy is not working 
for the benefit of all. 

On Labor Day our Nation pays fitting 
tribute to workers for. their role in our so- 
ciety as producers and builders, as suppliers 
of the muscle and manpower which fuel our 
country’s industrial machine. But it is not 
fitting to pay tribute to the worker on his 
National holiday and then ignore him all the 
other days of the year. It is not fitting to 
pay him signal honor on Labor Day and 
then expect him to pay the price for halting 
inflation, to risk his life unnecessarily on the 
job and to watch silently while his job is 
wiped out by imports. 

American labor, on its national holiday, 
has the right to insist that all share fairly in 
the benefits of our private enterprise sys- 
tem ... the right to insist that human 
values and priorities not be drowned by the 
onrushing wave of technology ... the right 
to insist that the private enterprise system 
in America does not exist for the primary 
purpose of making a profit for owners... 
to insist rather that the private enterprise 
system exists primarily to provide goods and 
services and a decent standard of living for 
people, 

These are Labor’s rightful demands on this 
Labor Day 1970. And this is what the United 
Steelworkers of America and the labor move- 
ment as a whole will continue to insist upon 
until they are realized. 

Thank you. 


CRIME 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. EDMONDSON) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, of all 
the problems that confront the American 
people today—and there are many of 
them—I do not believe any problem is 
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more urgent and more distressing than 
the problem of continued crime in this 
country and the continued upward spiral 
of the crime rates. Conversations with 
the constituents that I am honored to 
represent in northeastern Oklahoma 
convince me that the people are terribly 
impatient with the rate of action that 
has been taking place on this front, and 
their impatience is not confined to any 
particular part of the Government. The 
feeling of urgency, and the demand for 
action, is a strong feeling that prevails 
among the people. 

The American people have good reason 
to be distressed about the situation. The 
latest crime reports issued by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation indicate that the 
first 3 months of 1970 found increases 
across the board in practically every 
major category of crime throughout the 
United States. 

Surprisingly, the major increases were 
not in the big cities where the publicity 
has been concentrated. The most sub- 
stantial increases in total crime during 
that 3-month period in 1970 over the 3 
months that began in 1969 occurred in 
cities from 100,000 to 250,000, where the 
total went up 22-percent over 1969. An 
18-percent increase occurred, interest- 
ingly enough, in communities under 
10,000 indicating that whether you live in 
a small town or in a large city, you are 
confronted with this very serious prob- 
lem, and it gets worse day by day. 

No section of the country is immune 
from it. The increase in violent crimes 
in the Northeastern States during that 
period was only 6 percent, but the in- 
crease in other crimes ranged from 10 
percent, in the case of murder, to 8 per- 
cent in the case of aggravated assault, 
and 6 percent in auto theft. 

In the North Central States also there 
was a significant increase in the crime 
rate. There was a 17-percent total in- 
crease in the North Central States. In 
the Southern States it was 17 percent, 
and in the Western States only slightly 
less, 15 percent. The big cities of the 
country turned up some statistics that 
were absolutely appalling in this con- 
nection. 

New York City showed increases in all 
but two categories of major crime, and 
those increases were very, very substan- 
tial. Auto theft, while not one of the 
major increases, still went up very sub- 
stantially. Larceny, burglary, breaking, 
and entering, and aggravated assault— 
you name it, and it went up in New York 
City. 

The same can be said for cities from 
the South to the North and from the 
East to the West. Crimes went up in all 
but two categories in Atlanta, Ga. They 
went up in all categories in the city of 
Chicago, and in all categories in the city 
of Detroit, and in most categories in the 
city of Los Angeles, and in all but one 
category in the Nation’s Capital, where 
only a short time ago we were being as- 
sured that the streets were going to be 
made safe for everyone. 

The statistics for the District of Co- 
lumbia will, I think, have particular in- 
terest for all of us here. They showed an 
increase in the category of burglary from 
2,780 to 3,076 during the 3-month pe- 
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riod. In the category of aggravated as- 
sault, the figure increased from 707 to 
952 during the 3-month period. Burglary 
and breaking and entering went up from 
4,872 cases to 6,175. 

These increases were being registered 
all across the country. In Oklahoma City 
and in Tulsa there were substantial in- 
creases. They prevailed in practically all 
categories. 

Mr, Speaker, at the conclusion of my 
remarks I will include the complete table 
of the increases in the different cities of 
the Nation in these various categories 
ranging from murder and manslaughter 
to auto theft, as reported in the uniform 
crime reports of the FBI. 

There is a great deal of contention and 
discussion about who is responsible for 
this continued situation. Very obviously 
an effort is underway at this time to put 
the blame on the Congress of the United 
States. I am not here today to say that 
no blame should accrue to the Congress. 
I personally have been very unhappy 
about the slowness in several of the com- 
mittees—and it is not confined to just 
one committee—to hold hearings and to 
move bills that vitally affect the crime 
these programs, and I know the distress 
which I express is shared by many. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there is also some 
situation and the tools that are available 
to the various law enforcement agencies 
to deal with crime. We have had bills 
pending since early in 1969 on some of 
responsibility at the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. The Congress passed 
not too very long ago one of the major 
pieces of legislation to deal with the 
problem of crime in this country, the 
Safe Streets Act. The Safe Streets Act 
has provided a steadily increasing 
amount of money to be made available 
to local police departments and sheriffs 
and highway patrols to carry the fight to 
the criminal and to organized crime. 
For fiscal year 1971, the Safe Streets Act 
carries an authorization of $650 million, 
but the men who are in charge of the 
fight against crime in the Federal execu- 
tive department confined their request 
for money to implement this program to 
$480 million for fiscal year 1971—just a 
little more than two-thirds of what the 
authorizing legislation made available to 
them. 

All of us know of the long delay in 
allocating Federal funds which were ap- 
propriated last year to law enforcement 
agencies across the country, a delay 
which carried on for months, a delay 
which made many of us, I believe, very 
dubious about the zeal present in the De- 
partment of Justice to carry out the Safe 
Streets Act and to make the tools of law 
enforcement available across the coun- 
try through the funds provided by the 
Congress. 

I believe the administration has failed 
very seriously in its responsibility vigor- 
ously to implement the Safe Streets Act, 
and many police departments and 
sheriffs’ departments across the country 
today are not as well equipped and well 
trained as they should be because of this 
lag on the part of the administration. 

Another area in which I feel there has 
been a serious lag by the administration 
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is in using the tool made available by 
this Congress to deal with the problem of 
travel across State lines for the purpose 
of inciting riot and causing violent civil 
disturbances. I was one of the cosponsors 
of that bill when it passed the Congress. 
I still believe it is one of the finest tools 
possessed by the Government today to 
try to deal with this problem. 

How many times has the administra- 
tion made use of this bill since it was 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States? I personally know of only two 
cases, both of them in the city of Chi- 
cago, where prosecutions have been 
brought under this particular law. It is 
available to handle the problem in Cali- 
fornia, New York, Florida, Alabama— 
anywhere in the country—and certainly 
the files of the FBI must be bulging with 
the evidence of representatives of various 
subversive groups traveling across the 
country, from one college campus to an- 
other and from one city to another, to 
spread anarchy and the seeds of revolu- 
tion and to try to produce rioting and 
violence on the college campuses and on 
the streets of America. 

But in only two instances—the Chicago 
Seven case and now the Chicago 12—has 
prosecution been initiated. I believe there 
has been a serious failure on the part of 
the administration to use this major tool 
to try to deal with this serious problem. 

I just had called to my attention an- 
other regrettable failure by this admin- 
istration to recognize the seriousness of 
this problem in the country. The other 
day I received some correspondence from 
one of our US. District Judges, Judge 
Allen E. Barrow of the U.S. District 
Court for the northern district of Okla- 
homa, Tulsa, Okla., in which he 
made available to me an exchange of 
correspondence between himself and the 
Deputy Attorney General of the United 
States, Mr. Richard G. Kleindienst. 

Mr, Kleindienst had written to the 
judges across the country asking for 
their advice as to what could be done to 
improve the security of the courts. I am 
sure he has been shocked, just as many 
of us have been, by the incidents of 
violence and disruption which have oc- 
curred in the courtrooms of the country. 
Everyone knows of what happened in 
the California court, in which a trial 
judge, an assistant district attorney and 
some of the jurors were kidnapped at 
the point of a gun and taken out of the 
courtroom by a group of convicts. 

In my own home State just within the 
last few weeks a district judge of the 
State got out into his automobile in the 
morning and had it blow up under him, 
and he was critically hurt and has been 
in the hospital for quite some time since 
then. 

The necessity for providing security in 
the courts is absolutely imperative, and 
yet when Judge Barrow joined other 
judges in advising that it was absolutely 
essential that additional U.S. mar- 
shals be provided in order to provide 
security in the Federal courts, he en- 
countered the judgment of the assistant 
attorney general that existing manpower 
must be made to serve. Apparently, it 
was considered undesirable to secure 
additional manpower for this purpose. 

Judge Barrow wrote me: 
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I know all of the judges would appreciate 
Congress taking immediate notice of the 
threats to our courts system and personnel 
and appropriating sufficient funds of money 
to establish some sort of security for the 
courts. Now it is “hit and miss’’—not enough 
Marshals, Guards, trained personnel nor 
funds with which to hire them. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Judge Barrow and Mr. Kleindienst 
and other officers of the court be made 
a part of the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my own remarks here today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In connection with 
the kidnaping and the murder of the 
judge in California, which was a brutal 
and inhuman act, that constituted an as- 
sault upon the judicial system of our 
country. It could have happened to any 
judge anywhere throughout the United 
States, whether in the Supreme Court, 
the circuit courts, the U.S. district 
courts, or any of the State courts or even 
down in the lowest courts in any section 
of the country or any State of the Union. 
The judges of our country have to realize 
the meaning and the significance of what 
this act implies in terms of the one de- 
partment of the Government which is 
supposed to be the citadel of the liberties 
of our people. It deals with not only those 
charged with crime but the rights of the 
law-abiding citizens under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I am glad that the gentleman from 
Oklahoma read the letter that he re- 
ceived from the district court judge, 
Judge Barrow, because it clearly indi- 
cates to me that he has an appreciation 
of what these assaults constitute and, 
whereas this happened in the case of a 
few, it could just as well happen to any 
man who sits upon the bench. 

I might also say that these attacks 
upon police officers work in the same way. 
Those men are targets. They wear the 
uniform. The courts have to realize that 
they have a responsibility in connection 
with seeing that the rights of law-abid- 
ing citizens are protected. Furthermore, 
public officials have the duty and respon- 
sibility of not following the path of ap- 
peasement but, rather, the path of firm- 
ness in protecting the rights of indi- 
viduals charged with crime as provided 
for in the Constitution and also protect- 
ing the rights of the law-abiding citizens 
of this country who are in the great and 
overwhelming majority. 

I am very proud of the instruction 
that I gave the Chief of the Capitol Po- 
lice 4 years ago, which instruction is still 
in existence, when we had a threatened 
march on this chamber by a group 
which was not emotionally minded but 
was, rather, possessed of cold and de- 
liberate minds. They threatened to 
march on the Capitol and take over this 
chamber. I gave instructions to the 
Chief of Police at the Capitol at that time 
that first, I would not stand for defiance 
of the law; second, I expected him to en- 
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force the law; and third, and this is more 
important than the other two—I said 
“I will back you up.” 

If the public officials throughout our 
country will let the police know that they 
will be backed up, there will be less crime 
throughout the country. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the Speak- 
er very much for his very timely com- 
ments. I could not agree more with his 
statement that the police officers of 
America today are the targets and the 
special targets of some of the would be 
revolutionaries who are circulating 
across this country. In fact, any repre- 
sentative of order in our country is a 
target for this group. 

Our firemen have been the targets of 
some of them as well as our police- 
men and our National Guard and even 
Federal troops. 

One of the bills I regret very much 
we have not moved forward in this Con- 
gress is House Resolution 793, intro- 
duced on the third day of January 1969 
with 24 sponsors joining me in intro- 
ducing the bill to make it illegal to as- 
sault or kill a member of the Armed 
Forces while serving under the direction 
of the President, to try to establish the 
Federal jurisdiction over attacks upon 
our Armed Forces when they are ordered 
into handling riot situations or a crisis 
at the direction of the President. I think 
we owe this to the Armed Forces whether 
they wear a National Guard uniform or 
an Army uniform or an Air Force uni- 
form or whatever it may be when they 
are sent in by the President to deal with 
an emergency or a riot or something of 
that nature. It should be a Federal of- 
fense to attack them and certainly it 
should be a Federal crime to kill them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, they are only sent 
in by the President when the Governor 
requests it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. That is right and 
that is the case in virtually every in- 
stance that I know of. 

Mr. STRATTON, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Okla- 
homa for taking this time to point up 
this very important subject. I agree with 
the genleéman that there is no area of 
legislation which is of more importance 
than these crime bills. I think that al- 
though we have passed the District of 
Columbia crime bill and the safe streets 
bill that nevertheless, as the gentleman 
pointed out, there are several other bills 
that are equally important. The bill on 
explosives, for example, that has been 
languishing in the committee, and others, 
I think that very properly this Congress 
ought to move swiftly in these closing 
days to get this legislation out and to get 
it enacted. 

There has been a feeling in recent 
years, as the gentleman has alluded to 
that it is somehow wrong for us to oppose 
violence and it is somehow wrong for us 
to want to maintain law and order. Those 
terms are we are told symbolic of repres- 
sion. We cannot have an orderly society 
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without order. I think the events that are 
taking place in the Middle East in recent 
weeks have perhaps reminded some peo- 
ple that when you have wild men abroad 
and operating against us certainly only 
firm and quick action on our part can 
maintain the kind of procedures that we 
need in a democratic society. 

Mr., Speaker, I want to again commend 
the gentleman and I want to support the 
gentleman. I think many of us in this 
body feel the same way the gentleman 
does. I think it is important that that 
fact should be made known. 

I also want to agree with what the 
gentleman has said with respect to some 
failure to take full advantage of the leg- 
islation that is on the books. I think par- 
ticularly of the legislation that we adopt- 
ed here several years ago to withdraw 
from the students who are guilty of ser- 
iously disrupting the educational process, 
the taxpayers’ funds that are made avail- 
able to them. 

Now the country is concerned about 
whether there is going to be a new wave 
of college unrest when the colleges open 
up again. We have indicated that we 
would hope that the administrators and 
the faculties would take advantage of 
their positions of responsibility and try 
and prevent this kind of thing from get- 
ting under way. But I think the law that 
is already on the books has been en- 
forced only rarely, I believe you could 
count on the fingers of a couple of hands 
the number of people who have actually 
had their loans or their scholarships 
taken away because they burned down 
the old chapel, or what have you. It 
seems to me that those who are respon- 
sible for enforcing the law ought to make 
sure that the legislation we have on the 
books is enforced, and that it is the in- 
tent of Congress that this be made clear. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
makes a good point. I agree with him 
wholeheartedly. On the subject of the 
campus situation, House Resolution 
10544 with approximately 50 cosponsors 
was introduced on the 24th of April, 1969, 
to try to meet effectively the problem of 
campus disruptions and the problem of 
people who brought explosives or guns 
on college campuses, for such purposes. 

Mr. STRATTON. Exactly. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. To my knowledge, 
that bill is still waiting for hearings and 
action on it. 

We have some bills dealing with our 
narcotics problem which is getting more 
and more serious every day. I am glad 
that we are finally going to get a chance 
within the next week to vote on measures 
to tighten up the penalties in connec- 
tion with narcotics abuse and particu- 
larly the professional pusher, This bill 
is long overdue. 

It is very good news for the Congress 
that we will soon have it on the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. STRATTON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I just want to support his 
statement. This is the kind of thing I 
have heard about in going around my 
district in upstate New York. I think peo- 
ple are concerned about crime and dis- 
ruption in the colleges and they are 
looking to the Congress for leadership, 
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Mr. EDMONDSON, In summary, I 
think it is imperative that this Congress 
meet its responsibilities in the field of 
updating and strengthening our laws 
to deal with crime. I think we have some 
bills pending before us now that must 
be acted upon before this Congress ad- 
journs sine die, and it is imperative from 
the standpoint of the public that they 
be acted upon, I am quite certain as 
quickly as possible. 

In addition to that, however, the ad- 
ministration must also measure up to 
its responsibility. There is enough blame 
in this situation to pass around all over 
the country. If we are going to spend all 
our time concentrating on who is at 
fault, we probably will not get the job 
done. 

I hope the President will seek the 
funds that are needed to carry out ef- 
fectively the Safe Streets Act, and that 
he will seek the funds which I am sure 
the Congress will provide to give us secu- 
rity in the courts, and that he will use 
this bill that makes it a crime to cross 
State lines to incite riots and civil dis- 
turbances more effectively and more 
generally than he has been using it in 
the past. 

Mr. RUTH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RUTH. The gentleman now in the 
well has been talking about crime con- 
trol, and I do not think there could be a 
more appropriate subject. I commend the 
gentleman for pointing out those things 
that could be done in the country. I 
heartily agree that any legislation we 
can pass is necessary and could be most 
helpful. 

But I notice that the gentleman men- 
tioned that most of the blame in the di- 
rection of the administration. Did the 
gentleman mention any blame in con- 
nection with the. judiciary? Would the 
gentleman comment on that? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think my re- 
marks were concentrated upon the Con- 
gress and upon the Executive. I share the 
feeling, which I think is held by the gen- 
tleman, that we have far too many 
judges who have leaned over backwards 
in the attempt to appear liberal and 
lenient and who have not been tough in 
dealing with criminals and people who 
are proven to be criminals in cases 
brought before them where there have 
been jury verdicts of guilty. I think the 
judges are finally waking up across the 
country to the fact that this policy of 
leniency is undermining the faith of 
many people in our courts and in the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

Yes, there is a responsibility in the 
judiciary and it extends to many of our 
trial courts just as it does to the Highest 
Court in the land in the handling of some 
cases on appeal. But I think our courts 
are at least waking up to the national 
need for swifter, more effective justice. 
The people are entitled to have a full 
scale attack on this problem in all three 
branches of the Federal Government— 
at the highest level and at the local level. 

Mr. RUTH. I thank the gentleman be- 
cause I think this makes a much more 
complete statement. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his comments. 

The material referred to previously in 
my remarks is as follows: 


UNITED States DISTRICT COURT, 

NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA, 
UNITED STATES COURTHOUSE, 
Tulsa, Okla., September 9, 1970. 

The Honorable ED EDMONDSON, 

United States Congressman, Second Congres- 
sional District, 2402 Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN EDMONDSON: Enclosed 
herewith are copies of letters in answer to 
correspondence from the Deputy Attorney 
General and the Director of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts. 

I know all of the Judges would appreciate 
Congress taking immediate notice of the 
threats to our Courts’ system and personnel 
and appropriating sufficient funds of money 
to establish some sort of security for the 
Courts. Now it is “hit and miss”—not enough 
Marshals, Guards, trained personnel nor 
funds with which to hire them. 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN E. BARROW, 
U.S. District Judge. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 

NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OKLAHOMA, 
UNITED STATES COURTHOUSE, 
Tulsa, Okla., September 9, 1970. 

Mr. RICHARD G. KLEINDIENST, 

Deputy Attorney General, 

Washington,- D.C. 

DEAR Mg. KLEINDIENST: Today I received 
& copy of your letter addressed to the Director 
of thè Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts which is dated August 27, 1970. 

I appreciate your concern for the safety of 
the Courts, and I would value even more 
some action and ald to assist Courts in get- 
ting adequate personnel to set up a meaning- 
ful security program. 

You, no doubt, know that in my district 
we have had some serious situations occur in 
the last few days. There has been a bombing 
of a state District Judge who is still in a very 
critical condition; and, also, there have been 
numerous threats on judges in courts in this 
area following this incident. 

Someone must do something immediately, 
in my opinion, to get funds from Congress 
for the necessary personnel to assure proper 
security of the courts. I assume this would 
come under the Department of Justice. 

Thanks again for your letter and concern, 
Any additional information you have toward 
setting up a security program for the courts 
will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN E. Barrow. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT oF OKLAHOMA, 
UNITED STATES COURTHOUSE, 
Tulsa, Okla., September 9,1970. 

Mr. ROWLAND F. KIRKS, 

Director, Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. KRKS: Today I- received your 
cover letter dated September 3; 1970, en- 
closing a copy of a letter from the Deputy 
Attorney General relating to his concern 
over the safety of the courts. 

Enclosed is a copy of my response to the 
Deputy Attorney General. I will state that 
the best way to handle this problem is for 
the Administrative Office to make the Con- 
ference aware of the necessity for trained 
personnel insecurity: I have no doubt that 
if such a request were made, that Con- 
gress. would appropriate funds toiset up the 
necessary security for the courts. 

The situation no doubt will get worse be- 
fore it gets better. It seems we must pre- 
pare for this possibility. 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN E. Barrow. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES Courts, 
SUPREME COURT BUILDING, 
Washington, D.C., September 3, 1970. 
To: The Chief Judges of the Courts of Ap- 
peals. 
To: The Chief Judges of the District Courts. 

I am transmitting to each of you a copy 
of a letter I have received from the Deputy 
Attorney General which expresses the grave 
concern which all of us feel for the safety 
of the court room under present circum- 
stances and urges a reappraisal of the use of 
the deputy marshals. 

I urge your earnest consideration of Mr. 
Kleindienst’s suggestion and wish to assure 
you that the Administrative Office is ready 
to assist in these matters in any way in 
which we can be of help. 

Sincerely, 
ROWLAND F., Kirks, Director. 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1970. 
Mr. ROWLAND F, KIRKS, 
Director, Administrative Office of United 
States Courts, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kirks: Traditionally, our courts 
and the proceedings conducted under their 
auspices, have been characterized by dignity, 
decorum, and inviolability. Witnesses, jurors, 
attorneys, spectators and jurists alike have 
viewed the courtroom as a sanctum in which 
they were secure from the intrusion of vio- 
lence and disorder. 

In recent years there has seemingly been 
an unfortunate degeneration of those treas- 
ured traditions and with increasing fre- 
quency the sanctity of judicial processes are 
demeaned by the introduction of immoder- 
ate behavior and the offer of violence in the 
presence of the court. An ultimate outrage 
occurred recently when Superior Judge Har- 
old J. Haley of San Rafael, California was 
kidnaped from the bench and murdered. 

Understandably, members of our Federal 
bench have expressed grave concern over the 
Safety of persons in their courtrooms and ap- 
prehension lest the objectivity of their pro- 
ceedings be diluted by intimidation. It has 
been suggested that a larger number of 
United States Marshals Service personnel be 
provided in order to enhance security in the 
courts. Unfortunately, this is not a currently 
feasible solution since our limited Service 
personnel resources are already over-com- 
mitted. 

In an effort to identify an alternate solu- 
tion, I am taking the liberty of suggesting 
that reappraisal of marshal utilization may 
be beneficial to many judicial districts. 
Specifically, I am addressing this suggestion 
to those courts in which the deputy marshal 
is required to be in attendance, even though 
there are no prisoners present, and the dep- 
uty performs duties ordinarily assigned a 
bailiff or .crier. The application of Service 
resources to other than those tasks which 
require their specific talents and authority, 
diminishes Service capacity for providing 
essential security. 

The marshal in each district has been in- 
structed to assist the chief judge at his con- 
venience, in identifying functional areas in 
which deputy participation can be reduced 
or eliminated in order to permit increased 
attention to court security in criminal. pro- 
ceedings. 

I would appreciate your conveying my 
thoughts to the chief judges of the judicial 
districts. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD G, KLEINDIENST, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


UNIFORM CRIME REPORTING—(JANUARY— 
MarcH 1970) 
Crime in the United States, as measured 
by the Crime Index, increased 13 percent 
during the first three months of 1970 when 
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compared with the same period in 1969. The 
violent crimes as & group were up 12 percent. 
Robbery increased 15 percent, murder 13 per- 
cent, aggravated assault 8 percent, and forci- 
ble rape was up 6 percent. The voluminous 
property crimes rose 13 percent as a group. 
Larceny $50 and over in value was up 17 
percent, burglary 12 percent, and auto theft 
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11 percent. Cities having 250,000 or more 
inhabitants experienced an average increase 
of 8 percent, suburban law enforcement 
agencies reported an 18 percent rise, and 
the rural areas were up 19 percent (Table 1). 
Geographically, the North Central and the 
Southern States reported increases of 17 per- 
cent in the Crime Index offenses. The West- 
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ern States were up 15 percent and the North- 
eastern States had a 4 percent rise (Table 2). 
Armed robbery which makes up about two- 
thirds of all robbery offenses increased 17 
percent during the three-month period, ag- 
gravated assaults committed with a firearm 
were up 12 percent, and street theft in- 
creased 14 percent. 


TABLE 1.—CRIME INDEX TRENDS (JANUARY-MARCH, PERCENT CHANGE 1970 OVER 1969, OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE) 


Population 
in thou- 
sands 


Number of 


Population group and area agencies 


Forcible 


Total Violent Property Murder rape 


Aggravated 


Robbery assault Burglary 


Total, all agencies 162, 136 


Cities over 25,000_ 
Suburban area.. 
Rural area... 


10,000 to 25,000. 
Under 10,000 


TABLE 2.—CRIME INDEX TRENDS BY GEOGRAPHIC 


Region Total 


Violent 


Forcible 


Property Murder rape 


Northeastern States_................- 
North Central States_ 

Southern States... 

Western States. 


—4 
+9 
+6 
+10 


TABLE 3.—CRIME INDEX TRENDS 


Robbery 


REGION (JANUARY-MARCH, 1970 OVER 1969) 


Larceny $50 


Aggravated 
and over 


assault Auto theft 


Burglary 


+8 
+12 
+4 
+12 


(January-March, percent change 1965-70, each year over previous year) 


January-March 


Aggravated 


Larceny $50 


assault Burglary and over Auto theft 


Pe Mpa Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation, U.S. Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. Advisory: Committee on Uniform Crime Records, International Association of 
efs of Police. 


TABLE 4.—OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE, JANUARY THROUGH MARCH 1969 AND 1970 CITIES OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION 


negligent 
man- 
slaughter 


Rob- 
bery 


Footnotes at end of table. 


vated 
assault ing 


Bur- 
glary, 
break- 
ing or 
enter- 
over 


173 133 
158 145 


803 792 
798 1,007 


261 93 
429 117 


1,375 1,303 
1,216 1,096 
274 277 
285 365 
170 196 
191 178 


302 254 
429 365 


634 535 
741 664 


363 428 
322 481 


2, 163 1, 242 
2,469 1,783 


768 601 
837 200 


negligent 
man- 
slaughter 


Aggra- ingor 
vated. enter- 
assault ing 


Forc- 
ible 
rape 


Rob- 


bery over 


142 2125 1,825 5,249 2,916 
119 2,336 1,536 4,287. 2,979 


ll 57 77 836 441 
18 102 158 957 514 


32 112 405 108 
25 117 459 130 


89 301 1, 044 1, 237 
63 338 992 1,127 


770 349 2,420 1,436 
706 393 2,552 _ 1,556 


95 561 485 
114 56 796 807 


216 077 992 
312 a7 1,197 


455 127 
683 213 


199 231 
191 322 


108 177, 
150 151 


595 
1, 061 


ua 
no N 


wr 
“we NN ON com OOO ae 


lar 


941 
1,092 
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TABLE 4.—OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE, JANUARY THROUGH MARCH 1969 AND 1970 CITIES OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION—Continued 


Bur- Bur- 
Murder, glary, Murder, glary, Lar- 
non- break- non- break- ceny 
negligent Aggra- ing or negligent Forc- Aggra- — ing or $ 
man- Rob- vated enter- man- ible Rob- vated enter- and 
slaughter bery assault ing slaughter rape bery assault ing over 


Chattanooga, Tenn.: Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Ie 98 38 566 1969 15 50 1,491 1,129 


92 45 657 ` 12 43 1,632 1,275 


4,374 2,453 8,128 1969. 88 1,012 5,895 2,755 
5,369 2,723 8,736 $ | 1970... ... 83 1,573 6,486 2,761 
Huntington Beach, 

185 1, 156 1969 


232 1,373 1970 


Huntsville, Ala.: 
1, 226 2,041 1969 
1, 496 2,796 


387 
497 1970... n 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
552 E AA EO 
592 1970 
Jackson, Miss.: 
220 1969 


291 1970 TEDA 
Jacksonville, Fla.: 
1969 


aw 


21 260 352 
12 404 346 


14 323 263 
38 481 487 


6 164 148 
18 187 170 


438 2,176 
428 2,425 


20 300 
23 405 


344 2, 149 
349 2,947 


165 451 
132 363 


109 808 
134 765 


597 2, 660 
669 409 2,894 


35 460 
48 571 


Independence, Mo.: 
1969... 


ew > 
Bl no BEB ae ae 


o 


1970 oak 
Kansas City, Kans.: 
1969. _... 


a 


N 
> 


1970 E 
Kansas City, Mo.: 
t, ee 
1970. 
Knoxville, Tenn.: 
aad 1969... 
1970.. 1970 S 
Denver, Colo.: Lansing, Mich.: 
1969. 2 1969 a 
1970... DERM 
Las Vegas, Nev.: 
1969... -.. 
1970... 
Lincoln, Nebr.: 
1969 =, 
1970... 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
1969 


1970. ._... 
Livonia, Mich.: 
1969 


Oo 
we 


568 
718 
423 
480 


137 
140 


610 
756 


246 
370 


1, 435 
1,633 


16, 604 
16, 940 


1,209 
368 


NN ao WwW No SN Ne 


= OOG ON HO Dre 


1970... .- 
Fall River, Mass.: 
969... 
1970... 
Flint, Mich.: 
1969 


— 


652 
542 


439 
639 


179 

1970. -= 353 
Memphis, Tenn.: 

1 1,999 

1970. 7 2, 143 

1,876 


1, 029 
1, 054 


1, 877 
2,040 


iad 
of 


i ny fan Sets 
Mobile, Ala.: 
1969 


ri 1970 : 
ontgomery, Ala.: 
1969.22... 


Rw NR ùn eo nuw 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Bur- Bur- 
gtar Murder, glary, 
break- non- break- 

negligent ing or negligent Forc- ing or 
man- enter- man- ible enter- 
slaughter ing slaughter rape ing 


New Orleans, La.: San 1366 Calif.: 
1969 16 1,990 2,040 ; i 1, 232 
19 4 2,518 2,257 x 1, 537 


342 286 1963. z 4,783 
464 395 9720:17 l, 4,557 


43,450 30, 881 4 1969 = 1,470 
43,187 26,908 $ 1970.. 1, 808 


1,230 922 1969.” 496 
1,122 1,145 818 


3,780 1,157 1969 496 
3,527 1, 886 970 7 545 


1, 366 230 1969 152 
1, 403 492 1970 112 
Seattle, Wash. : 
780 480 1969.. TE 3,235 
849 710 1970 SEa 4,241 
di t plod Ta: 

1969.. ; 416 

1970 4 504 
South Bend: 

1969... . 262 

1970 326 
Spokane, Wash,: 

1969. 359 

ae 680 
Laie athe Mass.: 

1969 ere 481 

1970 =e ye 700 
Springfield, Mo.: 

1969 "a > 179 

1970 4 FES 4 454 
Syracuse, N.Y: 

1969.. AN 486 

1970. 555 
Tacoma, Wash.: 

1969.. 533 


1970 z SA EN, 662 


Tampa, i 1,454 955 
= 1,689 1,250 


741 812 
1,012 934 


313 392 
313 632 


451 550 201 
446 544 188 


544 198 226 
813 412 302 


687 442 298 
879 596 414 


776 1,003 304 
1,003 1,288 517 


129 45 25 
102 21 35 
271 273 52 
239 481 53 


350 249 54 
487 296 85 


395 410 
392 483 


4,872 2,177 
6,175 2,800 


329 218 
347 199 


76 778 778 
97 1,086 886 


27 152 58 
32 159 108 


236 412 270 
198 446 475 


13 1,0% 252 881 
24 999 432 887 


1989.. 51-429, E 
208 , bea Pe 970- 34 510.7 em (322 


208 ; 1,708 
55 492 110 241 


196 z 6 
g4 e | 59 457 251 506 


1970 z 
Toledo, Ohio: 

1969... 

1970... ... 
Topeka, Kans.: 

1969 

1970 
Torrance, Calif.: 

1969... 


l 
0 
7 
2 
4 
5 
9 
5 
8 
7 
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NN 
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wo 
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1,101 
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110 
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214 598 
294 718 


108 443 
193 600 


66 766 
100 1, O11 
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1970.. y 
San Antonio, Tex.: 
1969 
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1 1969 figures not comparable with dal and are not used in trend tabulations. Agency reports figures and crime rates pe unit of population are not available until the annual publication, 
which are determined to be influenced b y a change in reporting practices, for all or specific offenses Trends in this report are based on the volume ot crimes reported by comparable units. 
are removed from trend tables. All 1970 crime figures from reporting units are preliminary. Final 2 Crime counts influenced in part by annexation 1970. 
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STANDARDS FOR FLAMMABLE 
FABRICS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, Mc- 
FALL). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Georgia (Mr, 
Davis) is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
my responsibilities on the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics have provided 
me with a vantage point from which to 
view many of the scientific activities of 
our Government. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
the National Bureau of Standards, I have 
had an unusual opportunity to familiar- 
ize myself with much of the fine work 
done by that organization particularly in 
the area of standards and tests. 

It is with this background that I view 
with deep apprehension a tendency in 
some agencies of Government to set 
themselves up as scientific arbiters of 
standards and test methods without ref- 
erence to the superior experience and 
talents available to the Government 
through the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

Mr. Speaker, the American taxpayer 
supports the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards with appropriations designed to 
gather to that organization the best 
scientists available for the broad area of 
work in which it engages. In fiscal 1970 
the American taxpayer invested $39,- 
687,000 in the activities of the Bureau. 

Certainly no one will contend that 
elsewhere in our Government are there 
scientists more competent in standards 
and test methods on materials with 
which the National Bureau of Standards 
concerns itself. 

It is for this reason, as my colleagues 
well know, that responsibility for de- 
veloping test methods and standards for 
fiammable fabrics was placed in the De- 
partment of Commerce, of which the 
National Bureau of Standards is an op- 
erating arm. 

Pursuant to its responsibility under the 
act, the Bureau of Standards developed a 
test method and flammability standard 
for carpet and I am advised, by the way, 
that the carpet and rug industry volun- 
tarily commenced a program with the 
National Bureau of Standards to develop 
a Federal flammability. standard even be- 
fore the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced its findings of a need for such 
a standard. 

Only recently, Mr. Speaker, officials of 
the Department of Commerce acknowl- 
edged that carpet was not high on the 
priority list of fabrics requiring atten- 
tion because of their inherent flamma- 
bility. The fact is that until an unfortu- 
nate nursing home fire in Marietta, Ohio, 
last January, carpet was almost singu- 
larly free of responsibility for fire in- 
juries or deaths, 

Calvin H. Yill, manager of the first 
research section of the Southwest Re- 
search Institute, San Antonio, Tex., one 
of the Nation’s foremost authorities on 
fire technology, stated in an article in 
the journal Fire and Flammability, as 
recently as last January that— 

Less than a dozen incidents have been re- 
ported where floor coverings have been s 
factor in early spread of fire. 
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More recently, recognized authorities 
have pointed out that the absence of 
sprinkler and early fire warning systems 
in the Marietta, Ohio, fire were the real 
cause of the tragedy there and that the 
finger of responsibility was pointed at 
carpet only because basic fire safety pre- 
cautions were absent. 

I refer to this simply so that my col- 
leagues may better understand my con- 
cern regarding recent actions by the De- 
ra. i of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

In 1968, the Public Health Service, in 
apparent realization that its position in 
requiring such a test for carpet was un- 
tenable, asked for bids on a new test 
method. It stated then that— 

The investigation should specifically re- 
quire that the material to be tested shall 
be located in a normal on-the-floor position. 


In commenting on the Public Health 
Service invitation to bid, G. T. Castino, 
engineering group leader, fire protection 
department, Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
stated: 

The Public Health Service requested the 
project because the Steiner tunnel test used 
for the measurement of flame spread and 
smoke generation in building materials is 
unrealistic for testing carpeting. 


Notwithstanding the clear nonappli- 
cability of the Steiner tunnel test to car- 
pet, Mr. Speaker, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on Sep- 
tember 2 issued a new proposed regula- 
tion for nursing homes and hospitals. 
Again it included the discredited Stein- 
er tunnel test. This time, however, it also 
provided for an alternative type of tun- 
nel test which has been referred to as 
a “chamber” test. This is the test being 
developed under a $10,000 Public Health 
Service contract. It has not had the 
benefit of interlaboratory testing. It does 
not have the benefit of accreditation by 
the American Society for Testing and 
Materitals, always considered a prereq- 
uisite for an accepted test method. It 
does not test smoke or poisonous gases 
which are products of combustion, and 
which constitute the real culprit in most 
fires. 

But more important, Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the large funds expended to main- 
tain scientific excellence in this field at 
the National Bureau of Standards, the 
Bureau, I am advised was not even ac- 
corded the respect of being consulted as 
to the validity of the new test. 

It is beyond my comprehension why a 
department of Government with all of 
the resources of the excellent staff of the 
National Bureau of Standards available 
to it, would issue a proposed regulation 
in the area of standards and tests with- 
out enlisting the counsel of the Bureau. 

I cannot understand why a department 
would issue a proposed regulation com- 
bining a discredited test and one which 
has not been accredited at all. 

There are, Mr. Speaker, established 
procedures for accrediting test methods. 
In this case that procedure requires in- 
terlaboratory testing and approval by 
the American Society for Testing and 
Materials. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will have another oppor- 
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tunity to review this proposed regulation 
before it is formally adopted. I trust, Mr. 
Speaker, that better judgment will pre- 
vail at that time. 

Meanwhile, I will direct my attention 
to developing proposals which will re- 
quire that agencies of Government con- 
sult the National Bureau of Standards in 
the future on all areas of its specialized 
competence so that miscarriages of jus- 
tice such as that in the proposed HEW 
regulation will not occur again. 

Another possibility, which I am ex- 
ploring, Mr. Speaker, is to inquire into 
unnecessary overlapping of personnel in 
the field of testing and standards. 

Certainly, we must not back away from 
adequate public protection, Mr. Speaker. 
Also, however, we should not waste Gov- 
ernment funds by failing to use compe- 
tent scientific personnel at our disposal. 
And we must not, in the name of public 
protection, do unnecessary injustice to an 
industry which contributes substantially 
to our economy, particularly when pro- 
posed regulations may not offer the pro- 
tection which the public has a right to 
assume they afford. 


SAFE AND HEALTHFUL EMPLOY- 
MENT FOR AMERICAN WORKERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, Mr. STEIGER is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 16, the House Labor 
and Education Committee voted to re- 
port H.R. 16785, a bill to assure safe 
and healthful employment for American 
workers. 

While the committee bill is not with- 
out its good points it has serious deficien- 
cies and, unfortunately, these defects are 
of such nature that they jeopardize the 
very foundation of our comprehensive 
national effort to reduce job hazards. 
The bill fails to provide a fair and bal- 
anced administrative structure for prop- 
erly mobilizing a national program and 
eliciting the best efforts of both em- 
ployers and employees toward making 
working conditions safe and healthful, 

Today I am joining with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Sixes) in introducing a bill which in- 
corporates the better features of the re- 
ported bill but includes new provisions 
designed to correct the serious deficien- 
cies of the committee bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize it is late in the 
session, but if we sincerely desire to see 
the enactment of any effective occupa- 
tional safety and health legislation, I 
earnestly urge favorable consideration of 
the bill we are introducing. This bill has 
been carefully drafted and reflects what 
reasonable men can produce when they 
cast aside partisan politics and agree to 
overcome their differences in the interest 
of worthwhile legislation acceptable to a 
majority of other reasonable men and 
not merely to a “majority” in any narrow 
political sense. 

The most serious criticism of H.R. 
16785 is that it would vest all the func- 
pons under that bill in the Secretary of 
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The bill we offer overcomes this criti- 
cism by breaking up this monopoly of 
functions and distributing them in order 
to achieve the necessary balance to 
which I just referred. The new bill would 
establish a separate and independent Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Board 
whose five members would be appointed 
by the President. The sole function of 
this Board would be to set. standards; it 
would not adjudicate cases of alleged 
violation. This Board could use ad- 
visory committees in the standard-set- 
ting procedures as the Secretary could do 
under the committee bill. But the com- 
mittee bill makes the use of these ad- 
visory committees mandatory. I believe 
that requiring their use can be time con- 
suming particularly when coupled with 
mandatory time periods within which 
these committees are permitted to de- 
velop their recommendations. Therefore, 
in this bill, the Board’s use of these com- 
mittees is discretionary; they would be 
enlisted only where they can make a real 
contribution. The members of the Board 
would serve at the President’s pleasure. 

Another fault of the committee is its 
lack of flexibility in regard to developing 
any standards that are needed right 
away. The committee bill requires a 
hearing before any standards can be 
promulgated regardless of how urgently 
needed those standards may be, The 
measure I offer provides that where 
there is grave danger to workers result- 
ing from toxic substances and new 
processes, the Board can promulgate 


emergency temporray standards imme- 
diately without regard to procedures 
under the Administrative Procedure Act. 


However, as soon as these temporary 
emergency standards are adopted, the 
bill I am introducing requires the Board 
to commence APA hearings to replace 
them with permanent standards. 

Also, this bill provides for those par- 
ticular needs we shall face in the early 
and crucial days of the new law. We are 
going to need, right away, a foundation 
upon which to build. The new bill im- 
proves on H.R. 16785 by providing that 
national consensus standards and al- 
ready existing Federal standards can be 
adopted by the Board immediatly with- 
out invoking APA procedures. Again, of 
course, the bill provides that such stand- 
ards will be replaced by permanent ones 
set through the use of formal APA hear- 
ings. 

These twin provisions—the early and 
quick adoption of emergency temporary 
standards and of existing standards— 
are substantial improvements over the 
commitee-reported bill. 

Under the committee bill the Secre- 
tary of Labor, in addition to setting 
standards, would enforce those stand- 
ards; and he, again, would be the one to 
issure corrective orders along with as- 
sessing penalties. Therefore, to avoid 
turning the Secretary into prosecutor, 
judge, and jury, the bill we are introduc- 
ing would set up a separate independent 
Occupational Safety and Health Ap- 
peals Commission for the purpose of ad- 
judicating cases of alleged violations 
brought before it by the Secretary of 

r. 
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Our bill would also overcome another 
serious criticism of the committee bill; 
namely, that its general safety require- 
ment is too broad and vague in its man- 
date that employers maintain safe and 
healthful working conditions. It does so 
by simply making that requirement more 
specific by requiring employers to main- 
tain working conditions which are free 
“from any hazards which are readily ap- 
parent and are causing or likely to cause 
death or serious physical harm.” It is 
grossly unfair to require employers to 
supply every conceivable safety and 
health need for which no specific stand- 
ards exist to guide them. So by limiting 
this “general duty” requirement to ap- 
parent dangers, the new bill overcomes 
this element of unfairness but at the 
same time provides protection in serious 
situations which may not be covered by a 
precise standard. 

The concept of issuing citations is a 
sound proposal, but the committee bill 
goes about it in too complicated a way. 
It is difficult to understand why the re- 
ported bill ties citations to “serious dan- 
ger” in some cases and not in others. The 
new bill simplifies all this by requiring 
the Secretary to issue a citation in every 
instance where the act is violated, unless, 
of course, it is de minimis. 

The bill also overcomes the contro- 
versy over applying penalties to only 
willful violations. The new bill provides 
civil penalties of up to $10,000 for each 
willful or repeated violation of the act; 
and where willfulness is not an element, 
a civil penalty of up to $1,000 for any 
violation. 

The last controversial point which the 
bill would eliminate is the one involving 
an inspector’s right to close down a plant 
operation “on the spot” where an immi- 
nent danger exists. The bill would leave 
this up to the district courts. In any 
event, it is always the possibility of ulti- 
mate resort to the courts which brings 
about compliance with any stopwork 
order, so by expressly providing that the 
courts do this in the first place is a 
reasonable provision. 

Mr. Speaker, these are some of the 
highlights of this bill we are introduc- 
ing today. This bill was drafted in the 
spirit of overcoming differences which 
divide us. Much of the bill we are intro- 
ducing is similar to the committee bill. 
But the new provisions I have just out- 
lined are vital to this legislation. We can- 
not expect to have genuinely effective 
legislation if we do not provide a bal- 
anced structure for carrying out its pro- 
visions. 

This new bill is almost identical to a 
substitute offered in the Committee on 
Education and Labor by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
Haraway) and myself. It was turned 
down by a vote of 15 to 19. This substi- 
tute will be offered on the floor because I 
believe the deficiencies in H.R. 16785 are 
so great that a new approach is needed. 
The Hathaway-Steiger substitute when 
it was offered in the committee was a 
compromise designed to attract biparti- 
San support so that a bill which was 
effective could be passed by the House. 

I am pleased that the able gentleman 
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from Florida (Mr. SIKES) has agreed to 
join in sponsoring this legislation. When 
H.R. 16785 comes to the floor Mr. Sikes 
and I will offer this bill in a bipartisan 
effort to pass an effective, fair, and en- 
forceable health and safety bill in this 
session of the Congress, 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
include a copy of the substitute, a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis, a comparison 
of H.R. 16785 with the substitute, and 
the minority views as contained in the re- 
port accompanying H.R. 16785—Report 
No. 91—1291—-which detail the serious 
weaknesses of the committee bill and the 
reasons why the House should adopt H.R. 
19200, the substitute bill being intro- 
duced today. The material referred. to 
follows: 

H.R. 19200 

A bill to assure safe and healthful working 
conditions for working men and women; 
by providing the means and procedures 
for establishing and enforcing mandatory 
safety and health standards; by assisting 
and encouraging the States in their efforts 
to assure safe and healthful working con- 
ditions; by providing for research, informa- 
tion, education, and training in the field 
of occupational safety and health; and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Occupational Safety 
and Health Act.” 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that per- 
sonal injuries and illnesses arising out of 
work situations impose a substantial burden 
upon, and are a hindrance to, interstate com- 
merce in terms of lost production, wage loss, 
medical expenses and disability compensa- 
tion payments. 

(b) The Congress declares it to be its pur- 
pose and policy, through the exercise of its 
powers to regulate commerce among the sey- 
eral States and with foreign nations and to 
provide for the general welfare, to assure so 
far as possible every working man and wom- 
an in the Nation safe and healthful working 
conditions and to preserve our human re- 
sources— 

(1) by encouraging employers and em- 
Ployees in their efforts to reduce the number 
of occupational safety and health hazards at 
their places of employment, and to stimulate 
employers and employees to institute new 
and to perfect existing programs for provid- 
ing safe and healthful working conditions. 

(2) by providing that employers and em- 
ployees have separate but dependent respon- 
sibilities and rights with respect to achiey- 
ing safe and healthful working conditions; 

(3) by creating a National Occupational 
Safety and Health Board to be appointed by 
the President for the purpose of setting 
mandatory occupational safety and health 
standards applicable to businesses affecting 
interstate commerce, and by creating an oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Appeals Com- 
mission for carrying out adjudicatory func- 
tions under the Act; 

(4) by building upon advances already 
made through employer and employee initia- 
tive for providing safe and healthful work- 
ing conditions; 

(5) by providing for research in the field of 
occupational safety and health, including 
the psychological factors involved, and by 
developing innovative methods, techniques 
and approaches for dealing with occupa- 
tional safety and health problems; 

(6) by exploring ways to discover latent 
diseases, establishing causal connections be- 
tween diseases and work in environmental 
conditions, and conducting other research re- 
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lating to health problems, in recognition of 
the fact that occupational health standards 
present problems often different from those 
involved in occupational safety; 

(7) by providing medical criteria which 
will assure insofar as practicable that no em- 
ployee will suffer diminished health, func- 
tional capacity, or life expectancy as a re- 
sult of his work experience; 

(8) by providing for training programs to 
increase the number and competence of per- 
sonnel engaged in the field of occupational 
safety and health; 

(9) by providing for the development and 
promulgation of occupational safety and 
health standards; 

(10) by providing an effective enforcement 
program which shall include a prohibition 
against giving advance notice of any inspec- 
tion and sanctions for any individual violat- 
ing this prohibition; 

(11) by encouraging the States to assume 
the fullest responsibility for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of their occupational 
safety and health laws by providing grants 
to the States to assist in identifying their 
needs and responsibilities in the area of oc- 
cupational safety and health, to develop 
plans in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act, to improve the administration and 
enforcement of State occupational safety and 
health laws, and to conduct experimental and 
demonstration projects in connection there- 
with; 

(12) by providing for appropriate report- 
ing procedures with respect to occupational 
safety and health which procedures will help 
achieve the objectives of this Act and ac- 
curately describe the nature of the occupa- 
tional safety and health problem; 

(18) by enouraging joint labor-manage- 
ment efforts to reduce injuries and disease 
arising out of employment. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act— 
(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 


retary of Labor. 

(2) The term “Safety and Health Appeals 
Commission” means the Occupational Safety 
and Health Appeals Commission established 
under section 12 of this Act. 

(3) The term “Board” means the National 
Occupational Safety and Health Board estab- 
lished under section 8 of this Act. 

(4) The term “commerce” means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or commu- 
nication among. the several States, or be- 
tween a State and any place outside thereof, 
or within the District of Columbia, or a 
possession of the United States (other than 
a State as defined in paragraph (8) of this 
subsection), or between points in the same 
State but through a point outside thereof. 

(5) The term “person” means one or more 
individuals, partnerships, associations, cor- 
porations, business trusts, legal representa- 
tives, or any organized group of persons. 

(6) The term “employer” means a person 
engaged in & business affecting commerce 
who has employees, but does not include the 
United States or any State or political sub- 
division of a State. 

(7) The term “employee” means an em- 
ployee of an employer who is employed in a 
business of his employer which affects com- 
merce. 

(8) The term “State” includes a State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

(9) The term “occupational safety and 
health standard” means a standard which 
requires conditions, or the adoption or use 
of one or more practices, means, methods, 
operations, or processes, reasonably necessary 
or appropriate to provide safe or healthful 
employment and places of employment. 

(10) The term “national consensus stand- 
ard” means any occupational safety and 
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health standard or modification thereof 
which (a) has been adopted and promul- 
gated by a nationally recognized public or 
private standards-producing organization 
possessing technical competence and under 
a consensus method which involves consider- 
ation of the views of the interested and af- 
fected parties and (b) has been designated 
by the Board, after consultation with other 
appropriate Federal agencies. 

(11) The term “established Federal stand- 
ard" means any operative occupational safety 
and health standard established by any 
agency of the United States presently in ef- 
fect, or contained in any Act of Congress in 
force on the date of enactment of this Act. 


APPLICABILITY OF ACT 


Sec. 4. This Act shall apply only with respect 
to employment performed in a workplace in 
a State, Wake Island, Outer Continental 
Shelf lands defined in the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act, Johnston Island, or the 
Canal Zone, except that this Act shall not 
apply to any vessel under way on the Outer 
Continental Shelf lands. The Secretary of the 
Interior shall, by regulation, provide for ju- 
dicial enforcement of this Act by the courts 
established for areas in which there are no 
Federal district courts having jurisdiction. 


DUTIES OF EMPLOYERS 


Sec. 5. Each employer— 

(a) shall furnish each of his employees 
employment and a place of employment 
which are free from any hazards which are 
readily apparent and are causing or are likely 
to cause death or serious physical harm to 
his employees; 

(b) shall comply with occupational safety 
and health standards promulgated under this 
Act. 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
STANDARDS 


Sec. 6(a). The National Occupational 
Safety and Health Board established under 
section 8 of this Act is authorized to promul- 
gate rules prescribing occupational safety 
and health standards in accordance with 
sections 556 and 557 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(b) Without regard to the provisions of 
sections 553, 556, and 557, title 5, United 
States Code, the Board shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable, but in no event later than three 
years after the date of enactment of this Act, 
by rule promulgate as an occupational safety 
and health standard, any national consensus 
standard or any established Federal standard, 
unless it determines that the promulgation 
of such a standard as an occupational safety 
and health standard would not result in im- 
proved safety or health for affected em- 
ployees. In the event of conflict among such 
standards, the Board shall promulgate the 
standard which assures the greatest protec- 
tion of the safety or health of the affected 
employees. Such national consensus standard 
or established Federal standard shall take 
effect immediately upon publication and re- 
main in effect until superseded by a rule 
promulgated pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section. 

(c)(1) Whenever the Board promulgates 
any standard, makes any rule, order, decision, 
grants any exemption or extension of time, 
it shall include a statement of the reasons 
for such action, and such statement shall be 
published in the Federal Register; and 

(2) Whenever a rule issued by the Board 
differs substantially from an existing national 
consensus standard, the Board shall include 
in the rule issued a statement of the reasons 
why the rule as adopted will better effectuate 
the purposes of this Act than the national 
consensus standard. 

(d) Any agency may participate in the 
rulemaking under this section. 

(e) The Secretary of Labor (with respect 
to safety issues) or the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (with respect to 
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health issues) may submit a request to the 
Board at any time to establish or modify oc- 
cupational safety and health standards in- 
dicated in the request. Within 60 days from 
the receipt of the request, the Board shall 
commence proceedings under this section. 

(f) Any interested person may also submit 
a request in writing to the Board at any 
time to establish or modify occupational 
safety and health standards. The Board shall 
give due consideration to such request and 
may commence proceedings under this sec- 
tion on the basis of such request. 

(g) If, prior to the publication of the rule, 
an interested person or agency which sub- 
mitted written data, views, or arguments 
makes application to the Board for leave to 
adduce additional data, views, or arguments 
and such person or agency shows to the sat- 
isfaction of the Board that additions may 
materially affect the result of the rulemaking 
procedure and that there were reasonable 
grounds for failure to adduce such additions 
earlier, the Board may receive and consider 
such additions, 

(h) In determining the priority for estab- 
lishing standards under this section, the 
Board shall give due regard to the need for 
mandatory safety and health standards for 
particular industries, trades, crafts, occupa- 
tions, businesses, workpieces or work en- 
vironments. The Board shall also give due 
regard to the recommendations of the Sec- 
retary and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare regarding the need for 
mandatory standards in determining the pri- 
ority for establishing such standards. 

(i) (1) The Board shall provide without 
regard to requirements of Ch. 65, title 5, 
United States Code, for an emergency tem- 
porary standard to take immediate effect up- 
on publication in the Federal Register if it 
determines (A) that employees are exposed 
to grave danger from exposure to substances 
determined to be toxic or from new hazards 
resulting from the introduction of new proc- 
esses, and (B) that such emergency stand- 
ard is necessary to protect employees from 
such danger. 

(2) Such standard shall be effective until 
superseded by a standard promulgated in ac- 
cordance with the procedures prescribed in 
paragraph (3) of this subsection. 

(3) Upon publication of such standard in 
the Federal Register the Board shall com- 
mence a hearing in accordance with sections 
556 and 557 of title 5, United States Code, 
and the standard as published shall also 
serve as a proposed rule for the hearing. The 
Board shall promulgate a standard under 
this paragraph no later than six months af- 
ter publication of the emergency temporary 
standard as provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection. 

(j) (1) Whenever the Board upon the basis 
of information submitted to it in writing 
by an interested person (including a repre- 
sentative of an organization of employers or 
employees, or a nationally recognized stand- 
ards-producing organization) or by the Sec- 
retary or the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, a State or a political subdivision 
of a State, or on the basis of information 
otherwise available to it, determines that a 
rule should be prescribed under subsection 
(a) of this section, the Board may appoint 
an advisory committee as provided for in 
section 7(e) of this Act, which shall submit 
recommendations to the Board regarding the 
rule to be prescribed which will carry out the 
purposes of this Act, which recommenda- 
tions shall be published by the Board in the 
Federal Register, either as part of a subse- 
quent notice of proposed rulemaking or sep- 
arately. The recommendations of an. advi- 
sory committee shall be submitted to the 
Board within two hundred and seventy days 
from its appointment, or within such longer 
or shorter period as may be prescribed by the 
Board, but in no event may the Board pre- 
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scribe a period which is longer than one year 
and three months. 

(2) After the submission of such recom- 
mendations, the Board shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable and in any event within four months, 
schedule and give notice of a hearing on the 
recommendations of the advisory committee 
and any other relevant subjects and issues. 
In the event that the advisory committee 
fails to submit recommendations within two 
hundred and seventy days from its appoint- 
ment (or such longer or shorter period as the 
Board has prescribed) the Board shall make a 
proposal relevant to the purpose for which 
the advisory committee was appointed, and 
shall within four months schedule and give 
notice of hearing thereon. In either case, 
notice of the time, place, subjects, and issues 
of any such hearing shall be published in 
the Federal Register thirty days prior to the 
hearing and shall contain the recommenda- 
tions of the advisory committee or the pro- 
posal made in absence of such recommenda- 
tion. Prior to the hearing interested persons 
shall be afforded an opportunity to submit 
comments upon any recommendations of the 
advisory committee or other proposal. Only 
persons who have submitted such comments 
shall have a right at such hearing to submit 
oral arguments, but nothing herein shall be 
deemed to prevent any person from submit- 
ting written evidence, data, views, or argu- 
ments, 

(k) The Board shall within sixty days 
(where an advisory committee is utilized) or 
120 days (where no advisory committee is 
utilized) after completion of the hearing held 
pursuant to section 6(a) issue a rule promul- 
gating, modifying, or revoking an occupa- 
tional safety and health standard or make a 
determination that a rule should not be 
issued. Such a rule may contain a provision 
delaying its effective date for such period 
(not in excess of ninety days) as the Board 
determines may be appropriate to insure that 
affected employers are given an opportunity 
to familiarize themselves and thelr employees 
with the requirements of the standard. 

(1) Any affected employer may apply to 
the Board for a rule or order for an exemption 
from the requirements of section 5(b) of this 
Act. Affected employees shall be given notice 
by the employer of each such application and 
an opportunity to participate in a hearing. 
The Board shall issue such rule or order if it 
determines on the record, after an oppor- 
tunity for an inspection and a hearing, that 
the proponent of the exemption has demon- 
strated by a preponderance of the evidence 
that the conditions, practices, means, meth- 
ods, operations, or processes used or proposed 
to be used by an employer will provide em- 
ployment and places of employment to his 
employees which are as safe and healthful 
as those which would prevail if he complied 
with the standard. The rule or order so issued 
shall prescribe the conditions the employer 
must maintain, and the practices, means, 
methods, operations, and processes which he 
must adopt and utilize to the extent they 
differ from the standard in question. Such a 
rule or order may be modified or revoked 
upon application by an employer, employees, 
or by the Board on its own motion in the 
manner prescribed for its issuance at any 
time after six months after its issuance. 

(m) Standards promulgated under this 
section shall prescribe the posting of such 
labels or warnings as are necessary to ap- 
prise employees of the nature and extent of 
hazards and of the suggested methods of 
avoiding or ameliorating them, 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby established a 
National Advisory Committee on Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health (hereafter in this 
section referred to as the “Committee”) con- 
sisting of twelve members appointed by the 
Secretary, four of whom are to be designated 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, without regard to the civil service 
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laws and composed equally of representatives 
of management, labor and the public. The 
Secretary shall designate one of the public 
members as Chairman. The members shall be 
selected upon the basis of their experience 
and competence in the field of occupational 
safety and health. 

(b) The Committee shall advise, consult 
with, and make recommendations to the 
Secretary and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare on matters relating to 
the administration of the Act. The Commit- 
tee shall hold no fewer than two meetings 
during each calendar year. All meetings of 
the Committee shall be open to the public 
and a transcript shal] be kept and made 
available for public inspection. 

(c) The members of the Committee shall 
be compensated in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsection 8(g) of this Act. 

(d) The Secretary shall furnish to the 
Committee an executive secretary and such 
secretarial, clerical, and other services as 
are deemed necessary to the conduct of its 
business. 

(e) An advisory committee which may be 
utilized by the Board in its standard-setting 
functions under section 6 of this Act shall 
consist of not more than fifteen members 
and shall include as a member one or more 
designees of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and also as a member 
one or more designees of the Secretary of 
Labor and shall include among its members 
an equal number of persons qualified by 
experience and affiliation to present the 
viewpoint of the employers involved, and of 
persons similarly qualified to present the 
viewpoint of the workers involved, as well as 
one or more representatives of health and 
safety agencies of the States. An advisory 
committee may also include such other per- 
sons as the Board may appoint who are 
qualified by knowledge and experience to 
make a useful contribution to the work of 
such committee, including one or more rep- 
resentatives of professional organizations of 
technicians or professionals specializing in 
occupational safety or health, and one or 
more representatives of nationally recognized 
standards-producing organizations, but the 
number of persons so appointed to any ad- 
visory committee shall not exceed the num- 
ber appointed to such committee as repre- 
sentatives of Federal and State agencies. 
Persons appointed to advisory committees 
from private life shall be compensated in 
the same manner as consultants or experts 
under section 8(g) of this Act. The Board 
shall pay to any State which is the employer 
of a member of such committee who is a 
representative of the health or safety agency 
of that State, reimbursement sufficient to 
cover the actual cost to the State resulting 
from such representative’s membership on 
such committee. Any meeting of such com- 
mittee shall be open to the public and an 
accurate record shall be kept and made 
available to the public. No member of such 
committee (other than representatives of 
employers and employees) shall have an eco- 
nomic interest in any proposed rule. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
BOARD 


Sec. 8. (a) The National Occupational 
Safety and Health Board is hereby estab- 
lished. The Board shall be composed of five 
members, having a background either by rea- 
son of previous training, education or ex- 
perience in the field of occupational safety 
or health, who shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the consent of the 
Senate, and shall serve at the pleasure of the 
President. One of the five members may be 
designated at any time by the President to 
serve as Chairman of the Board. 

(b) Subchapter II (relating to executive 
schedule pay rates) of chapter 53 of title V 
of the United States Code is amended as 
follows: 
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(1) Section 5314 (5 U.S.C. 5314) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “(54) Chairman, National Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Board.” 

(2) Section 5315 (5 U.S.C. 5315) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
““(92) Members, National Occupational Safety 
and Health Board.” 

(c) The principal office of the Board shall 
be in the District of Columbia. The Board 
shall have an official seal which shall be ju- 
dicially noticed and which shall be preserved 
in the custody of the Secretary of the Board. 

(d) The Chairman of the Board shall, 
without regard to the civil service laws, ap- 
point and prescribe the duties of a Secretary 
of the Board. 

(e) The Chairman shall be responsible on 
behalf of the Board for the administrative 
operations of the Board, and shall appoint, 
in accordance with the civil service laws, 
such officers, hearing examiners, agents, at- 
torneys, and employees as are deemed neces- 
sary and to fix their compensation in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

(£) Three members of the Board shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

(g) The Board is authorized to employ ex- 
perts, advisors, and consultants or organiza- 
tions thereof as authorized by section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code, and allow them 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business, travel expenses (includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence) as au- 
thorized by section 5703(b) of title 5, United 
States Code, for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently, while so 
employed. 

(h) To carry out its functions under this 
Act, the Board is authorized to issue sub- 
poenas for the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of relevant 
papers, books, and documents and administer 
oaths, Witnesses summoned before the Board 
shall be paid the same fees and mileage that 
are paid witnesses in the courts of the United 
States, 

(i) The Board may order testimony to be 
taken by deposition in any proceeding pend- 
ing before it at any stage of such proceeding. 
Reasonable notice must first be given in 
writing by the Board or by the party or his 
attorney of record, which notice shall state 
the name of the witness and the time and 
place of the taking of his deposition. Any 
person may be compelled to appear and de- 
pose, and to produce books, papers, or docu- 
ments, in the same manner as witnesses may 
be compelled to appear and testify and pro- 
duce like documentary evidence before the 
Board, as provided in subsection (j) of this 
section. Witnesses whose depositions are 
taken under this subsection, and the per- 
sons taking such depositions, shall be en- 
titled to the same fees as are paid for like 
services in the courts of the United States. 

(j) In the case of contumacy by, or re- 
fusal to obey a subpoena served upon any 
person under this section, the Federal dis- 
trict court for any district in which such 
person is found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness, upon application by the United States, 
and after notice to such person and hear- 
ing, shall have jurisdiction to issue an order 
requiring such person to appear and pro- 
duce documents before the Board, or both; 
and any failure to obey such order of the 
court may be punished by such court as a 
contempt thereof. 

(k) The Board is authorized to make such 
rules as are necessary for the orderly trans- 
action of its proceedings. 


DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY—INSPECTIONS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, AND REPORTS 
Sec. 9. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, the Secretary, upon pre- 
senting appropriate credentials to the owner, 
operator, or agent in charge, is authorized— 
(1) to enter without delay and at reason- 
able times any factory, plant, establishment, 
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construction site, or other area, workplace 
or environment where work is performed by 
an employee of an employer; and 

(2) to question any such employee and to 
inspect and investigate during regular work- 
ing hours and at other reasonable times and 
within reasonable limits and in a reasonable 
manner, any such area, workplace, or en- 
vironment, and all pertinent conditions, 
structures, machines, apparatus, devices, 
equipment, and materials therein. 

(b) If the employer, or his representative, 
accompanies the Secretary or his designated 
representative during the conduct of all or 
any part of an inspection, a representative 
authorized by the employees shall also be 
given an opportunity to do so, 

(c) Each employer shall make, keep, and 
preserve for such period of time, and make 
available to the Secretary such record of his 
activities concerning the requirements of this 
Act as the Secretary may prescribe by regu- 
lation or order as necessary or appropriate 
for carrying out his duties under this Act. 

(d) In making his inspections and inves- 
tigations under this Act the Secretary may 
require the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses and the production of evidence under 
oath. Witnesses shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage that are paid witnesses in the 
courts of the United States. In case of con- 
tumacy, failure, or refusal of any person to 
obey such an order, any district court of the 
United States or the United States courts of 
any territory or possession, within the juris- 
diction of which such person is found, or 
resides or transacts business, upon the appli- 
cation by the Secretary, shall have jurisdic- 
tion to issue to such person an order requir- 
ing such person to appear to produce evi- 
dence if, as, and when so ordered, and to 
give testimony relating to the matter under 
investigation or in question; and any fail- 
ure to obey such order of the court may be 
punished by said court as a contempt thereof. 

(e) In carrying out his responsibilities un- 
der this Act, the Secretary is authorized 
W= 

(1) use, with the consent of any Federal 
agency, the services, facilities, and employ- 
ees of such agency with or without reim- 
bursement, and with the consent of any 
State or political subdivision thereof, accept 
and use the services, facilities, and employ- 
ees Of the agencies of such State or subdivi- 
sion with or without reimbursement; and 

(2) employ experts and consultants or or- 
ganizations thereof as authorized by section 
3109 of title 5, United States Code, except 
that contracts for such employment may be 
renewed annually; compensate individuals so 
employed at rates not in excess of the rate 
specified at the time of service for grade 
GS-18 in section 5332 of title 5, United States 
Code, including travel time, and allow them 
while away from their homes or regular places 
of business, travel expenses (including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence) as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
for persons in the Government service em~- 
ployed intermittently, while so employed. 

(3) delegate his authority under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section to any agency of the 
Federal Government with or without reim- 
bursement and with its consent to any State 
agency or agencies designated by the Gov- 
ernor of the State and with or without re- 
imbursement and under conditions agreed 
upon by the Secretary and such State agency 
or agencies. 

(f) Any information obtained by the Sec- 
retary, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, or a State agency under this 
Act shall be obtained with a minimum bur- 
den upon employers, especially those oper- 
ating small businesses. Unnecessary duplica- 
tion of efforts in obtaining information shall 
be reduced to the maximum extent feasible. 

(g) The Secretary shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he may deem nec- 
essary to carry out his responsibilities under 
this Act, including rules and regulations 
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dealing with the inspection of an employer’s 
establishment. 

(h) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as the Congress shall 
deem necessary to enable the Secretary to 
purchase equipment which he determines as 
necessary to measure the exposure of employ- 
ees to working environments which might 
cause cumulative or latent ill effects. 


CITATIONS AND SAFETY AND HEALTH APPEALS 
COMMISSION HEARINGS 


Sec. 10. (a) If, upon the basis of an in- 
spection or investigation, the Secretary be- 
lieves that an employer has violated the re- 
quirements of section 5, 6, or 9(c) of this Act, 
or subsection (e) of this section, or regula- 
tions prescribed pursuant to this Act, he 
Shall issue a citation to the employer unless 
the violation is de minimis. This citation 
shall be in writing and describe with partic- 
ularity the nature of the violation, including 
@ reference to the requirement, standard, 
rule, order or regulation alleged to have been 
violated. 

(b) In addition, 
clude— 

(1) the amount of any proposed civil pen- 
alties; and 

(2) a reasonable time within which the 
employer shall correct the violation. 

(c) The Secretary shall issue each citation 
within 45 days from the occurrence of the 
alleged violation but for good cause the Sec- 
retary may extend such period up to a maxi- 
mum of 90 days from such occurrence. 

(da) If an employer notifies the Secretary 
that he intends to contest a citation issued 
under this section, the Secretary shall notify 
the Safety and Health Appeals Commission 
of the employer’s intention and the Safety 
and Health Appeals Commission shall afford 
the employer an opportunity for a hearing as 
provided in section 11 of this Act. However, 
if the employer fails to notify the Secretary 
within 15 days after the receipt of the cita- 
tion of his intention to contest the citation 
issued by the Secretary, the citation shall, on 
the day immediately following the expiration 
of the 15-day period, hecome a final order of 
the Safety and Health Appeals Commission. 

(e) Each employer who receives a citation 
under this section shall prominently post 
such citation or copy thereof at or near each 
place a violation referred to in the citation 
occurred. 

(f) No citation may be issued under this 
section after the expiration of three months 
following the occurrence of any violation. 

(g) Whenever the Secretary compromises, 
mitigates, or settles any penalty assessed 
under this Act, he shall include a statement 
of the reasons for such action, and such 
statement shall be published in the Federal 
Register. 

OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH APPEALS 
COMMISSION 

Sec. 11. A. ORGANIZATION AND JURISDIC- 
TION.— 

(1) Srarvus—The Occupational Safety and 
Health Appeals Commission is hereby estab- 
lished as an independent agency in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government. The 
members thereof shall be known as the 
Chairman of the Commission and the Com- 
missioners of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Appeals Commission. 

(2) Jurispicrion.—The Commission shall 
have such jurisdiction as is conferred on it 
by this Act. 

(3) MemsrrsHie—(a) The Commission 
shall be composed of three Commissioners, 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, solely on 
the grounds of fitness to perform the duties 
of the office. 

(b) The salary of the Chairman of the 
Commission shall be equal to that provided 
for the executive level in section 5314, title 
5, United States Code, and the salary of the 
remaining two Commissioners shall be in ac- 
cordance with the executive level as pro- 
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vided in section 5315, title 5, United States 
Code. 

(c) The terms of office of the Commis- 
sioners shal] be as follows: one Commis- 
sioner shall be appointed for a term of two 
years, one Commissioner shall be appointed 
for a term of four years, and the remaining 
Commissioner for a term of six years, re- 
spectively, Their successors shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of six years each, except 
that vacancy caused by death, resignation, 
or removal of a member prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which he was appointed 
shall be filled only for the remainder of 
such unexpired term. A commissioner may 
be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in Office. 

(d) A Commissioner removed from office 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section shall not be permitted at any time 
to practice before the Commission, 

(4) OrcGanizaTion.—(a) The Commission 
shall have a seal which shall be judicially 
noticed. 

(b) The President may at any time desig- 
nate one of the three Commissioners to serve 
as Chairman of the Commission. 

(c) A majority of the Commissioners shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
the Commission’s business. A vacancy shall 
not impair its powers nor affect its duties. 

(d) The principal office of the Commission 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but it 
may sit at any place within the United 
States giving due consideration to the ex- 
peditious conduct of its proceedings and the 
convenience of the parties. 

(5) HEARING EXAMINERS.—(a) The Com- 
mission may appoint hearing examiners to 
conduct such business as the Commission 
may require. Each hearing examiner shall be 
an attorney at law and shall be selected 
from the Civil Service Commission list of 
individuals eligible for selection as adminis- 
trative hearing examiners. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, the hearing examiners shall be subject 
to the laws governing employees in the 
classified ciyil service, except that appoint- 
ments shall be made without regard to 
5 U.S.C. 5108, Each hearing examiner will 
receive compensation at a rate not less than 
the GS-16 level. 

B. PRocEDURE.— 

(1) REPRESENTATION OF PARTIES.—The Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall be represented by 
the Solicitor of Labor or his delegate before 
the Commission. The respondent shall be 
represented in accordance with the rules of 
practice prescribed by the Commission. 

(2) RULES OF PRACTICE, PROCEDURE, AND 
EVIDENCE.—The proceedings of the Commis- 
sion shall be conducted in accordance with 
such rules of practice and procedure (other 
than rules of evidence) as the Commission 
may prescribe and in accordance with the 
rules of evidence applicable in trials without 
& jury in the United States District Court of 
the District of Columbia. 

(3) SERVICE oF PRocESS—The mailing by 
certified mail or registered mail of any plead- 
ing, decision, order, notice or process in re- 
spect of proceedings before the Commission 
shall be held sufficient service of such plead- 
ing, decision, order, notice, or process. 

(4) ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS AND PROCURE- 
MENT OF TESTIMONY.—For the efficient admin- 
istration of the functions vested in the Com- 
mission any Commissioner of the Commis- 
sion, the clerk of the Commission, or any 
other employee of the Commission desig- 
nated in writing for the purpose by the 
Chairman of the Commission, may administer 
oaths, and any Commissioner may examine 
witnesses and require, by subpoena ordered 
by the Commission and signed by the Com- 
missioner (or by the Secretary of the Com- 
mission or by any other employee of the 
Commission when acting under authority 
from the Secretary of the Commission— 

(a) The attendance and testimony of wit- 
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nesses, and the production of ail necessary 
books, papers, documents, correspondence, 
and other evidence, from any place in the 
United States at any designated place of 
hearing, or 

(b) The taking of a deposition before any 
designated individual competent to admin- 
ister oaths under this title. In the case of a 
deposition the testimony shall be reduced to 
writing by the individual taking the depo- 
sition or under his direction and shal! then 
be subscribed by the deponent. 

(5) WITNESS FEES.—(a) Any witness sum- 
moned or whose deposition is taken shall re- 
ceive the same fees and mileage as witnesses 
in courts of the United States. 

(b) Such fees and mileage and the expenses 
of taking any such deposition shall be paid 
as follows: 

(A) In the case of witnesses for the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, such payments shall 
be made by the Secretary or his delegate out 
of any moneys appropriated for the enforce- 
ment of this Act and may be made in ad- 
vance, 

(B) In the case of any other witnesses, 
such payments shall be made, subject to 
rules prescribed by the Commission, by the 
party at whose instance the witness appears 
or the deposition is taken. 

(6) Hearincs.—Notice and opportunity to 
be heard upon any proceeding instituted be- 
fore the Commission shall be given to the 
respondent and the Secretary or his dele- 
gate. If an opportunity to be heard upon the 
proceedings is given before a hearing examin- 
er of the Commission, neither the respond- 
ent nor the Secretary nor his delegate shall 
be entitled to notice and opportunity to be 
heard before the Commission upon review, 
except upon a specific order of the Chairman 
of the Commission. Hearings before the Com- 
mission shall be open to the public, and the 
testimony, and, if the Commission so re- 
quires, the argument, shall be stenographi- 
cally reported. The Commission is authorized 
to contract for the reporting of such hear- 
ings, and in such contract to fix the terms 
and conditions under which transcripts will 
be supplied by the contractor to the Commis- 
sion and to others and agencies. 

(T) REPORTS AND DECISIONS.—(a) A report 
upon any proceeding instituted before the 
Commission and a decision thereon shall be 
made as quickly as practicable. The decision 
shall be made by a Commissioner in accord- 
ance with the report of the Commission, and 
such decision so made shall, when entered, 
be the decision of the Commission. 

(b) It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to include in its report upon any pro- 
ceeding its findings of fact or opinion or 
memorandum opinion. The Commission shall 
report in writing all its findings of fact, 
opinions, and memorandum opinions. 

(c) A decision of the Commission dismiss- 
ing the proceeding shall be considered as its 
decision. 

(8) PROCEDURES IN REGARD TO THE HEARING 
EXAMINERS.—(8) A hearing examiner shall 
hear, and make a determination upon, any 
proceeding instituted before the Commission 
and any motion in connéction therewith, as- 
signed to such hearing examiner by the 
Chairman of the Commission, and shall make 
a report of any such determination which 
constitutes his final disposition of the pro- 
ceeding. 

(b) The report of the hearing examiner 
shall become the report of the Commission 
within 30 days after such report by the hear- 
ing examiner unless within such period any 
Commissioner has directed that such report 
shall be reviewed by the Commission. Any 
preliminary action by a hearing examiner 
which does not form the basis for the entry 
of the final decision shall not be subject to 
review by the Commission except in accord- 
ance with such rules as the Commission may 
prescribe. The report of a hearing examiner 
shall not be a part of the record in any case 
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in which the Chairman directs that such re- 
port shall be reviewed by the Commission, 

(9) PUBLICITY OF PROCEEDINGS.—All reports 
of the Commission and all evidence received 
by the Commission, including a transcript 
of the stenographic report of the hearings, 
shall be public records open to the inspec- 
tion of the public; except that after the de- 
cision of the Commission in any proceeding 
which has become final the Commission may, 
upon motion of the respondent or the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, permit the withdrawal 
by the party entitled thereto of originals of 
books, documents, and records, and of models, 
diagrams, and other exhibits, introduced in 
evidence before the Commission; or the 
Commission may, on its own motion, make 
such other disposition thereof as it deems 
advisable. 

(10) PUBLICATION OF REPORTS.—The Com- 
mission shall provide for the publication of 
its reports at the Government Printing Office 
in such form and manner as may be best 
adapted for public information and use, and 
such authorized publication shall be com- 
petent evidence of the reports of the Com- 
mission therein contained in all courts of the 
United States and of the several States with- 
out any further proof or authentication 
thereof. Such reports shall be subject to sale 
in the same manner and upon the same 
terms as other public documents. 

(11) Upon issuance of a citation and noti- 
fication of the Commission, pursuant to sec- 
tion 10, the Commission shall afford an op- 
portunity for a hearing, and shall issue such 
orders, and make such decisions, based upon 
findings of fact, as are deemed necessary to 
enforce the Act. 

C. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS.— 

(1) EMPLOYEES.— (8) Appointment and 
Compensation. 

The Commission is authorized in accord- 
ance with the civil service laws to appoint, 
and in accordance with the Classification Act 
of 1949 (63 Stat. 954; 5 U.S.C. chapter 21), 
as amended to fix the compensation of such 
employees, including a Secretary to the Com- 
mission, as may be necessary to efficiently 
execute the functions vested in the Com- 
mission. 

(b) Expenses for Travel and Subsistence. 

The employees of the Commission shall 
receive their necessary traveling expenses, 
and expenses for subsistence while traveling 
on duty and away from their designated sta- 
tions, as provided in the Travel Expense Act 
of 1949 (63 Stat. 166; 5 U.S.C. chapter 16). 

(2) ExPenpIrurEes.—The Commission is au- 
thorized to make such expenditures (includ- 
ing expenditures for personal services and 
rent at the seat of Government and else- 
where, and for law books, books of reference, 
and periodicals), as may be necessary to effi- 
ciently execute the functions vested in the 
Commission. All expenditures of the Com- 
mission shall be allowed and paid, out of 
any moneys appropriated for purposes of 
the Commission, upon presentation of item- 
ized youchers therefor signed by the certify- 
ing officer designated by the Chairman. 

(3) DISPOSITION OF FreEs.—All fees received 
by the Commission shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(4) FEE FOR TRANSCRIPT OF RECORD.—The 
Commission is authorized to fix a fee, not 
in excess of the fee fixed by law to be 
charged and collected therefor by the clerks 
of the district courts, for comparing, or for 
preparing and comparing, a transcript of 
the record, or for copying any record, entry, 
or other paper and the comparison and cer- 
tification thereof. 


PROCEDURES TO COUNTERACT IMMINENT 
DANGERS 
Sec. 12. (a) The United States district 
courts shall have jurisdiction, upon petition 
of the Secretary, to restrain any conditions 
or practices in any place of employment 
which are such that a danger exists which 
could reasonably be expected to cause death 
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or serious physical harm immediately or be- 
fore the imminence of such danger can be 
eliminated through the enforcement pro- 
cedures otherwise provided by this Act. 

(b) Upon the filing of any such petition 
the district court shall have jurisdiction to 
grant such injunctive relief or temporary 
restraining order pending the outcome of 
an enforcement proceeding pursuant to sec- 
tion 11 of this Act. The proceeding shall be 
as provided by Rule 65 of the Federal Rules, 
Civil Procedures, except that no temporary 
restraining order issued without notice shall 
be effective for a period longer than 5 days. 

(c) Whenever and as soon as an inspector 
concludes that conditions or practices de- 
scribed in subsection (a) exist in any place 
of employment, he shall inform the affected 
employees and employers of the danger and 
that he is recommending to the Secretary 
that relief be sought. 

(d) If the Secretary unreasonably fails 
to petition the court for appropriate re- 
lief under this section and any employee 
is injured thereby either physically or finan- 
cially by reason of such failure on the part 
of the Secretary, such employee may bring 
an action against the United States in the 
Court of Claims in which he may recover the 
damages he has sustained, including reason- 
able court costs and attorney's fees. 

(e) In any case where a temporary re- 
straining order is obtained under this sec- 
tion by the Secretary, the court which grants 
such relief shall set a sum which it deems 
proper for the payment of such costs, dam- 
ages, and attorney's fees as may be incurred 
or suffered by any employer who is found 
to have been wrongfully restrained or en= 
joined. In no case shall any employer wrong- 
fully restrained or enjoined be entitled to 
& recovery for costs, damages, and attorney’s 
fees in excess of the sum set by the court. 


JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 13. (a) (1) Any employer required by 
an order of the Commission to comply with 
the standards, regulations, or requirements 
under this: Act, or to pay a penalty, may 
obtain judicial review of such order by fil- 
ing a petition for review, within sixty days 
after service of such order, in the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit where- 
in the violation is alleged to have occurred 
or wherein the employer has its principal 
office. A copy of the petition shall forthwith 
be transmitted by the clerk of the court to 
the Commission and to the Secretary. 

(2) The Secretary may also obtain judicial 
review or enforcement of a decision of the 
Commission as provided in subsection (1) of 
this section. 

(3) Until the record in a case shall have 
been filed in a court, as herein provided, the 
Commission may at any time, upon reason- 
able notice and in such manner as it shall 
deem proper, modify or set aside, in whole or 
in part any finding, order or rule made or 
issued by it. 

(4) Upon the filing of a petition for re- 
view under this section, such court shall 
have jurisdiction of the proceeding and shall 
have power to affirm the order of the Com- 
mission, or to set aside in whole or in part, 
temporarily or permanently, and to enforce 
such order to the extent that it is affirmed, 
To the extent that the order of the Com- 
mission is affirmed, the court shall thereupon 
issue its own order requiring compliance 
with the terms of the order of the Commis- 
sion. The commencement of proceedings un- 
der this paragraph shall not, unless specif- 
ically ordered by the court, operate as a stay 
of the order of the Commission, 

(5) No objection to the order of the Com- 
mission shall be considered by the court 
unless such objection was urged before the 
Commission or unless there were reasonable 
grounds for failure to do so. The findings of 
the Commission as to the facts, if supported 
by substantial evidence on the record con- 
sidered as a whole, shall be conclusive, but 
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the court, for good cause shown, may remand 
the case to the Commission for the taking 
of additional evidence in such manner and 
upon such terms and conditions as the court 
may deem proper, in which event the Com- 
mission may make new or modified findings 
and shall file such findings (which, if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence on the record 
considered as a whole, shall be conclusive) 
and its recommendation, if any, for the 
modification or setting aside of its original 
order, with the return of such additional 
evidence, 

(6) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
order under this subsection shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certi- 
fication as provided in section 1254 of title 
28, United States Code. 

(7) An order of the Commission shall be- 
come final under the same conditions as an 
order of the Federal Trade Commission 
under section 45(g) of title 15, U.S.C. 

(b) Any interested person affected by the 
action of the Board in issuing a standard 
under section 6 may obtain review of such 
action by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia by filing in such 
court within thirty days following the pub- 
lication of such rule a petition praying that 
the action of the Board be modified or set 
aside in whole or in part. A copy of such 
petition shall forthwith be served upon the 
Board, and thereupon the Board shall certify 
and file in the court the record upon which 
the action complained of was issued as pro- 
vided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. Review by the court shall be in 
accord with the provisions of section 706 of 
title 5, United States Code, The court, for 
good cause shown, may remand the case to 
the Board to take further evidence, and the 
Board may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify its previous 
action and shall certify to the court the 
record of the further proceedings. The rem- 
edy provided by this subsection for review- 
ing a standard or rule shall be exclusive. The 
judgment of the court shall be subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. The commencement of a pro- 
ceeding under this subsection shall not, un- 
less specifically ordered by the court, delay 
the application of the Board's standards. 

(c) Civil penalties owed under this Act 
shall be paid to the Secretary for deposit 
into the Treasury of the United States and 
shall accrue to the United States and may be 
recovered in a civil suit in the name of the 
United States brought in the Federal district 
court in the district where the violation is 
alleged to have occurred or where the em- 
ployer has its principal office. 

(d) The Federal district courts shall have 
jurisdiction of actions to collect penalties 
prescribed in this Act and may provide such 
additional relief as the court deems appro- 
priate to carry out the order of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Appeals Commis- 
sion. 

REPRESENTATION IN CIVIL LITIGATION 

Sec. 14. Except as provided in section 518 
(a) of title 28, United States Code, relating 
to litigation before the Supreme Court and 
the Court of Claims, the Solicitor of Labor 
may appear for and represent the Secretary 
in any civil litigation brought under this Act 
but all such litigation shall be subject to 
the direction and control of the Attorney 
General. 

CONFIDENTIALITY OF TRADE SECRETS 


Sec. 15. All information reported to or 
otherwise obtained by the Secretary or his 
representative in connection with any in- 
spection or proceeding under this Act which 
contains or which might reveal a trade se- 
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cret referred to in section 1905 of title 18 of 
the United States Code shall be considered 
confidential for the purpose of that section, 
except that such information may be dis- 
closed to other officers or employees con- 
cerned with carrying out this Act or when 
essential in any proceeding under this Act. 
However, any such information shall be re- 
corded and presented off the official public 
record, and shall be kept and preserved 
separately. 
VARIATIONS, TOLERANCES, AND EXEMPTIONS 


Sec:. 16. The Board, on the record, after 
notice and opportunity for a hearing may 
provide such reasonable limitations and may 
make such rules and regulations allowing 
reasonable variations, tolerances, and exemp- 
tions to and from any or all provisions of 
this Act as it may find necessary and proper 
to avoid serious impairment of the national 
defense. Such action shall not be in effect for 
more than six months without notification 
to affected employees and an opportunity 
being afforded for a hearing. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 17. (a) Any employer who willfully 
or repeatedly violates the requirements of 
section 5 of this Act, any standard or rule 
promulgated pursuant to section 6 of this 
Act, or regulations prescribed pursuant to 
this Act, may be assessed a civil penalty of 
not more than $10,000 for each Violation. 

(b) Any citation for a serious violation of 
the requirements of section 5 of this Act, of 
any standard or rule promulgated pursuant 
to section 6 of this Act, or of any regulations 
prescribed pursuant to this Act, shall in- 
clude a proposed penalty of up to $1,000 for 
each such violation. 

(c) Any employer who violates the re- 
quirements of section 5 of this Act, any 
standard or rule promulgated pursuant to 
section 6 of this Act, or regulations pre- 
scribed pursuant to this Act, and such viola- 
tion is specifically determined by the Secre- 
tary not to be of a serious nature, the Secre- 
tary may include in the citation issued for 
such violation a proposed penalty of up to 
$1,000 for each such violation. 

(a) Any employer who violates any order 
or citation which has become final in ac- 
cordance with the provision of section 10 
of this Act may be assessed a penalty of up 
to $1,000 for each such violation. When such 
violation is of a continuing nature, each day 
during which it continues shall constitute 
a separate offense for the purpose of assess- 
ing the penalty except where such order or 
citation is pending review under section 11 
of this Act. 

(e) Any person who forcibly assaults, re- 
sists, opposes, impedes, intimidates, or in- 
terferes with any person while engaged in or 
on account of the performance of inspec- 
tions or investigatory duties under this Act 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or impri- 
soned not more than three years, or both. 
Whoever, in the commission of any such 
acts uses a deadly or dangerous weapon, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than ten years or both. 
Whoever kills a person while engaged in or 
on account of the performance of inspecting 
or investigating duties under this Act shall 
be punished by imprisonment for any term 
of years or for life. 

(f) Any employer who violates any of the 
posting requirements, as prescribed under 
the provisions of this Act, shal] be assessed 
by the Commission a civil penalty of up to 
$1,000 for each such violation. 

(g) Any person who discharges or in any 
other manner discriminates against any em- 
ployee because such employee has filed any 
complaint or instituted or caused to be in- 
stituted any proceeding under or related to 
this Act, or has testified or is about to testify 
in any such proceeding, shall be assessed a 
civil penalty by the Commission of up to 
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$10,000. Such person may also be subject to 
a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment of a period not to exceed 10 years or 
both. 

(b) The Commission shall have authority 
to assess and collect all penalties provided in 
this section, giving due consideration to the 
appropriateness of the penalty with respect 
to the size of the business being charged, the 
gravity of the violation, the good faith of 
the employer, and the history of previous 
violations. 

(i) For purposes of this section a serious 
violation shall be deemed to exist in a place 
of employment if there is a substantial prob- 
ability that death or serious physical harm 
could result from a condition which exists, 
or from one or more practices, means, meth- 
ods, operations, or processes which have been 
adopted or are in use, in such place of em- 
ployment unless the Secretary determines 
that the employer did not, and could not 
with the exercise of reasonable diligence, 
know of the presence of the violation. 


STATE JURISDICTION AND STATE PLANS 


Sec. 18. (a) Nothing in this Act shall pre- 
vent any State agency or court from assering 
jurisdiction under State law over any oc- 
cupational safety or health issue with respect 
to which no standard is in effect under sec- 
tion 6. 

(b) Any State which, at any time, desires 
to assume responsibility for development and 
enforcement therein of occupational safety 
and health standards relating to any occupa- 
tional safety or health issue with respect to 
which a Federal standard has been promul- 
gated under section 6 shall submit a State 
plan for the development of such standards 
and their enforcement. 

(c) The Secretary shall approve the plan 
submitted by a State under subsection (b), 
or any modification thereof, if such plan in 
his judgment— 

(1) designates a State agency or agencies 
as the agency or agencies responsible for ad- 
ministering the plan throughout the State, 

(2) provides for the development and en- 
forcement of safety and health standards re- 
lating to one or more safety or health issues, 
which standards (and the enforcement of 
which standards) are or will be at least as 
effective in providing safe and healthful em- 
ployment and places of employment as the 
standards promulgated under section 6 which 
relate to the same issues, 

(3) provides for a right of entry and in- 
spection of all workplaces subject to the Act 
which is at least as effective as that provided 
in section 9(a)(1), and includes a prohibi- 
tion on advance notice of inspections, 

(4) contains satisfactory assurances that 
such agency or agencies have or will have 
the legal authority and qualified personnel 
necessary for the enforcement of such stand- 
ards, 

(5) gives satisfactory assurances that such 
State will devote adequate funds to the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of such stand- 
ards, 

(6) contains satisfactory assurances that 
such State will, to the extent permitted by 
its law, establish and maintain an effective 
and comprehensive occupational safety and 
health program applicable to all employees 
of public agencies of the State and its politi- 
cal subdivisions, which program is as effec- 
tive as the standards contained in an ap- 
proved plan, 

(7) requires employers in the State to 
make reports to the Secretary in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if the plan 
were not in effect, and 

(8) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports to the Secretary in such 
form and containing such information, as 
the Secretary shall from time to time re- 
quire. 

(d) If the Secretary rejects a plan sub- 
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mitted under subsection (b), he shall afford 
the State submitting the plan, due notice 
and opportunity for a hearing before so do- 
ing 


(e) After the Secretary approves a State 
plan submitted under subsection (b), he 
may, but shall not be required to, exercise 
his authority under sections 9, 10, 11 and 12 
with respect to comparable standards prom- 
ulgated under section 6, for the period spe- 
cified in the next sentence. The Secretary 
may exercise the authority referred to above 
until he determines, on the basis of actual 
operations under the State plan, that the 
criteria set forth in subsection (c) are being 
applied, but he shall not make such deter- 
mination for at least three years after the 
plan’s approval under subsection (c). Upon 
making the determination referred to in the 
preceding sentence, the provisions of sections 
5(b), 9 (except for the purpose of carrying 
out subsection (c)), 10, 11, and 12, and 
standards promulgated under section 6 of 
this Act, shall not apply with respect to any 
occupational safety or health issues covered 
under the plan, but the Secretary may retain 
jurisdiction under the above provisions in 
any proceeding commenced under sections 
10 or 11 before the date of determination. 

(f) The Secretary shall, on the basis of 
reports submitted by the State agency and 
his own inspections make a continuing eval- 
uation of the manner in which each State 
having a plan approved under this section 
is carrying out such plan. Whenever the 
Secretary finds, after affording due notice 
and opportunity for a hearing, that in the 
administration of the State plan there is a 
failure to comply substantially with any pro- 
vision of the State plan (or any assurance 
contained therein), he shall notify the State 
agency of his withdrawal of approval of such 
plan and upon receipt of such notice such 
plan shall cease to be in effect, but the State 
may retain jurisdiction in any case com- 
menced before the withdrawal of the plan 
in order to enforce standards under the plan 
whenever the issues involved do not relate 
to the reasons for the withdrawal of the plan. 

(g) The State may obtain a review of a 
decision of the Secretary withdrawing ap- 
proval of or rejecting its plan by the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in 
which the State is located by filing in such 
court within thirty days following receipt of 
notice of such decision a petition praying 
that the action of the Secretary be modified 
or set aside in whole or in part. A copy of 
such petition shall forthwith be served upon 
the Secretary, and thereupon the Secretary 
shall certify and file in the court the record 
upon which the decision complained of was 
issued as provided in section 2112 of title 28, 
United States Code. Unless the court finds 
that the Secretary's decision in rejecting a 
proposed State plan or withdrawing his ap- 
proval of such a plan to be arbitrary and 
capricious, the court shall affirm the Secre- 
tary’s decision. The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari 
or certification as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code. 


FEDERAL AGENCY SAFETY PROGRAMS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec. 19. (a) It shall be the responsibility 
of the head of each Federal agency to estab- 
lish and maintain an effective and compre- 
hensive occupational safety and health pro- 
gram which is consistent with the standards 
promulgated under section 6. The head of 
each agency shall (after consultation with 
representatives of the employees thereof) — 

(1) provide safe and healthful places and 
conditions of employment, consistent with 
the standards set under section 6; 

(2) acquire, maintain, and require the 
use of safety equipment, personal protective 
equipment, and devices reasonably necessary 
to protect employees; 
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(3) keep adequate records of all occupa- 
tional accidents and illnesses for proper 
evaluation and necessary corrective action; 

(4) consult with the Secretary with regard 
to the adequacy as to form and content of 
records kept pursuant to subsection (a) (3) 
of this section; and 

(5) make an annual report to the Secre- 
tary with respect to occupational accidents 
and injuries and the agencys program under 
this section. Such report shall include any 
report submitted under section 7902(e) (2) 
of title 5, United States Code. 

(b) The Secretary shall report to the 
President a summary or digest of reports 
submitted to him under subsection (a) (5) 
of this section, together with his evaluations 
of and recommendations derived from such 
reports. The President shall transmit an- 
nually to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives a report of the activities of 
Federal agencies under this section. 

(c) Section 7902(c) (1) of title 5, United 
States Code is amended by inserting after 
“agencies” the following: “and of labor or- 
ganizations representing employees”, 

(d) The Secretary shall have access to 
records and reports kept and filed by Fed- 
eral agencies pursuant to subsections (a) (3) 
and (5) of this section unless those records 
and reports are specifically required by Ex- 
ecutive order to be kept secret in the interest 
of the national defense or foreign policy, in 
which case the Secretary shall have access to 
such information as will not jeopardize na- 
tional defense or foreign policy. 


TRAINING AND EMPLOYEE EDUCATION 


Sec. 20. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Labor, the Board and with 
other appropriate Federal departments and 
agencies, shall conduct, directly or by grants 
or contracts (1) education programs to pro- 
vide an adequate supply of qualified person- 
nel to carry out the purposes of this Act, and 
(2) informational programs on the impor- 
tance of and proper use of adequate safety 
and health equipment. 

(b) The Secretary is also authorized to 
conduct (directly or by grants or contracts) 
short-term training of personnel engaged in 
work related to his responsibilities under 
this Act. 

(c) The Secretary, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
shall provide for the establishment and su- 
pervision of programs for the education and 
training of employers and employees in the 
recognition, avoidance, and prevention of 
unsafe or unhealthful working conditions in 
employments covered by this Act, and to 
consult with and advise employers and em- 
ployees, and organizations representing em- 
ployers and employees as to effective means 
of preventing occupational injuries and ill- 
nesses. 

GRANTS TO THE STATES 

Sec. 21. (a) The Secretary is authorized, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
and the two succeeding fiscal years, to make 
grants to the States which have designated a 
State agency under section 18(c) to assist 
them (1) in identifying their needs and re- 
sponsibilities in the area of occupational 
safety and health, (2) in developing State 
plans under section 18 or (3) in developing 
plans for— 

(A) establishing systems for the collection 
of information concerning the nature and 
frequency of occupational injuries and dis- 
eases; 

(B) increasing the expertise and enforce- 
ment capabilities of their personnel engaged 
in occupational safety and health programs; 
or 

(C) otherwise improving the administra- 
tion and enforcement of State occupational 
safety and health laws, including standards 
thereunder, consistent with the objectives of 
this Act. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized, during 
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the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years, to make grants 
to the States for experimental and demon- 
stration projects consistent with the objec- 
tives set forth in subsection (a) of this 
section. 

(c) The Governor of the State shall desig- 
nate the appropriate State agency, or agen- 
cies, for receipt of any grant made by the 
Secretary under this section. 

(d) Any State agency, or agencies, desig- 
nated by the Governor of the State, desiring 
a grant under this section shall submit an 
application therefor to the Secretary. 

(e) The Secretary shall review the appli- 
cation, and shall, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, approve or reject such application. 

(fî) The Federal share for each State grant 
under subsection (a) or (b) of this section 
may be up to 90 per centum of the State’s 
total cost. In the event the Federal share for 
all States under either such subsection is not 
the same, the differences among the States 
shall be established on the basis of objective 
criteria. 

(g) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to the States to assist them in ad- 
ministering and enforcing programs for oc- 
cupational safety and health contained in 
State plans approved by the Secretary pur- 
suant to section 18 of this Act. The Federal 
share for each State grant under this sub- 
section may be up to 50 per centum of the 
State’s total cost. The last sentence of sub- 
section (f) shall be applicable in determining 
the Federal share under this subsection, 

(h) Prior to June 30, 1973, the Secretary 
shall, after consultation with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, trans- 
mit a report to tne President and to Congress, 
describing the experience under the program 
and making any recommendations he may 
deem appropriate. 

ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO SMALL BUSINESSES 


Sec. 22. (a) Section 7(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act, as amended, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the period at the end 
of “paragraph (5)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”; and 

(2) by adding after paragraph (5) a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(6) to make such loans (either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate on an immediate or deferred basis) 
as the Administration may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate to assist any small 
business concern in affecting additions to or 
alterations in the equipment, facilities, or 
methods of operation of such business in or- 
der to comply with the applicable standards 
promulgated pursuant to section 6 of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act or stand- 
ards adopted by a State pursuant to a plan 
approved under section 18 of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act, if the Admin- 
istration determines that such concern is 
likely to suffer substantial economic injury 
without assistance under this paragraph.” 

(b) The third sentence of section 7(b) of 
the Small Business Act, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “or (5)” after “par- 
agraph (3)” and inserting a comma followed 
by “(5) or (6)". 

(c) Section 4(c) (1) of the Small Business 
Act, as amended, is amended by inserting 
“7(b) (6)," after ‘“7(b) (5),". 

(d) Loans may also be made or guaran- 
teed for the purposes set forth in section 
7(b) (6) of the Small Business Act, as amend- 
ed, pursuant to the provisions óf section 202 
of the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, as amended. 


RESEARCH AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 
Sec. 23. (a)(1) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, after consultation 
with the Secretary, the Board and with other 
appropriate Federal departments or agencies, 
shall conduct (directly or by grants or con- 
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tracts) research, experiments, and demon- 
strations relating to occupational safety and 
health, including studies of psychological 
factors involved, and relating to innovative 
methods, techniques, and approaches for 
dealing with occupational safety and health 
problems. 

(2) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall from time to time consult 
with the Board in order to develop specific 
plans for such research, demonstrations, and 
experiments as are necessary to produce cri- 
teria, including criteria identifying toxic sub- 
stances, enabling the Board to meet its re- 
sponsibility for the formulation of safety 
and health standards under this Act; and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
on the basis of such research, demonstra- 
tions, and experiments and any other in- 
formation available to him, shall develop 
and publish at least annually such criteria 
as will effectuate the purposes of this Act. 

(3) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall also conduct special re- 
search, éxperiments, and demonstrations re- 
lating to occupational safety and health as 
are necessary to explore new problems, in- 
cluding those created by new technology in 
occupational safety and health, which may 
require ameliorative action beyond that 
which is otherwise provided for in the opera- 
ating provisions of this Act. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare shall also 
conduct research into the motivational and 
behavioral factors relating to the field of oc- 
cupational safety and health. 

(4) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall publish within six months 
of enactment of this Act and thereafter as 
heeded but at least annually a list of all 
known toxic substances by generic family or 
other useful grouping, and the concentra- 
tions at which such toxicity is known to 
occur. 

(5) The Board shall respond, as soon as 
possible, to a request by any employer or em- 
ployee for a determination whether or not 
any substance normally found in a working 
place has toxic or harmful effects in such 
concentration as used or found; 

(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is authorized to make inspec- 
tions and question employers and employees 
as provided in section 9 of this Act in order 
to carry out his functions and responsibili- 
ties under this section. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into contracts, agreements, or other arrange- 
ments with appropriate public agencies or 
private organizations for the purpose of con- 
ducting studies relating to his responsi- 
bilities under this Act. In carrying out his 
Tesponsibilities under this subsection, the 
Secretary and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall cooperate in order to 
avoid any duplication of efforts under this 
section. 

(d) Information obtained by the Secretary, 
the Board and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare under this section shall 
be disseminated by the Secretary to employ- 
ers and employees and organizations thereof. 

STATISTICS 

Sec. 24: (a). In order to further the pur- 
poses of this Act, the Secretary shall develop 
and maintain an effective program of collec- 
tion, compilation, and analysis of- occupa- 
tional safety and health statistics. Such pro- 
gram may cover all employments whether or 
not subject to any other provisions of this 
Act but shall not cover employments excluded 
by section 4 of the Act. 

(2) To carry-out his duties under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, the Secretary may: 

(1) Promote, encourage, or directly engage 
in programs of studies, information and 
communication ‘concerning occupational 
safety and health statistics. 

(2) Make grants to States or political sub- 
divisions thereof in order to assist them in 
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developing and administering programs deal- 
ing. with occupational safety and health 
statistics. 

(3) Arrange, through grants or contracts, 
for the conduct of such research and inves- 
tigations as give promise of furthering the 
objectives of this section. 

(c) The Federal share for each State grant 
under subsection (b) of this setcion may be 
up to 50 per centum of the State’s total 
cost. 

(d) The Secretary may, with the consent 
of any State or political subdivision thereof, 
accept and use the services, facilities, and 
employees of the agencies of such State or 
political subdivision, with or without reim- 
bursement, in order to assist him in carrying 
out his functions under this section. 

(e) On the basis of the records made and 
kept. pursuant to section 9(c) of this Act, 
employers shall file such reports with the 
Secretary as he shall prescribe by regulation, 
as necessary to carry out his functions under 
this Act. 

(f) Agreements between the Department 
of Labor and the States pertaining to the 
collection of occupational safety and health 
Statistics already in effect on the effective 
date of this Act shall remain in effect until 
superseded by grants or contracts made un- 
der this Act. 


EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS 


Src. 25. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be 
construed or held to supersede or in any 
manner affect any workmen’s compensation 
law or to enlarge or diminish or affect in any 
other manner the common law or statutory 
rights, duties, or liabilities of employers and 
employees under any law with respect to 
injuries, occupational or other diseases, or 
death of employees arising out of, or in the 
course of, employment. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall apply to 
working conditions of employees with re- 
spect to whom other Federal agencies, and 
State agencies acting under section 274 of 
the Atomic Energy Actof 1954, as amended 
(42 U.S.C, 2021) exercise statutory authority 
to prescribe or enforce standards or regula- 
tions affecting occupational safety or health. 

(c) Thesatety and health standards prom- 
ulgated under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act (41 U.S.C. 35 et seq.), the 
Service Contract Act (41 U.S.C. 351 et séq.), 
and the National Foundation on Arts and 
Humanities Act (20 U.S.C. 951 et seq.), are 
deemed repealed and rescinded on the ef- 
fective date of corresponding standards prom- 
ulgated under this Act, as determined by 
the Secretary of Labor to be corresponding 
standards. 

(d) Nothing in this Act shall apply to any 
employer who is a contractor or subcon- 
tractor for construction, alteration, and/or 
repair of buildings or works, including paint- 
ing or decorating in the regular course of his 
business. 

(e) The Secretary shall, within three years 
after the effective date of this Act, report to 
the Congress his recommendations for legis- 
lation to avoid unnecessary duplication and 
to achieve coordination between this Act and 
other Federal laws. 

(f£) Section 2 ef ‘the Act of August 9, 1969. 
(Public Law 91-54, 83 Stat. 96) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The first section and section 2 
of the Act of August 13, 1962, are each 
amended by inserting ‘and Construction 
Safety and Health’ before ‘standards’ each 
time it appears.” 

(g) Subsection 107 of Public Law 91-54 
(83 Stat. 96) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 107. (a) (1) It shall be a condition of 
each contract which is entered into under 
legislation subject to Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (64 Stat. 1267), and is 
for” construction, alteration, ‘and/or repair, 
including painting and decorating, that no 
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contractor or subcontractor contracting for 
any part of the contract work shall require 
any laborer or mechanic employed in the 
performance of the contract to work in sur- 
roundings or under working conditions 
which are unsanitary, hazardous, or dan- 
gerous to his health or safety, as deter- 
mined under construction safety and health 
standards promulgated by the Secretary by 
regulation based on proceedings pursuant to 
section 553 of title 5, United States Code, 
provided that such proceedings include a 
hearing of the nature authorized by said sec- 
tion. The Secretary of Labor shall consult 
with the Advisory Committee on Construc- 
tion Safety and Health created by subsec- 
tion (f) and shall give due regard to the 
Committee’s recommendations and informa- 
tion in framing proposed rules or subjects 
and issues in setting standards in accordance 
with Sec. 443 of title 5 U.S. Code. 

“(2) Each employer as defined in section 
3(6) of the Occupation Safety and Health 
Act who is a contractor or subcontractor for 
construction, alteration, and/or repair of 
buildings or works, including painting and 
decorating in the regular course of his busi- 
ness, shall comply with construction safety 
and health standards promulgated under 
this section.” 

(h) Subsection (b) of section 107 of Pub- 
lic Law 91-54 (83 Stat. 96) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) (1) -The Secretary is authorized to 
make inspections and investigations pur- 
suant to sections 9(a)(c), and (ad) of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act, If upon 
the basis of inspection or investigation, the 
Secretary believes that an employer sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 107(a) (2) 
has violated any health or safety standard 
promulgated under section 107(a) of this 
Act, or has violated the condition required of 
any contract to which subsection (a) of this 
section applies, the Secretary shall issue a 
citation to the employer unless the violation 
is de minimis. The provisions of section 10 
(except subsection (c) thereof) of the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act shall apply 
to citations issued under this Act. In issuing 
citations under this Act, the Secretary shall 
issue each citation at the earliest possible 
time from the occurrence of the alleged 
violation but in no event later than 45 days 
from the occurrence of the alleged violation 
except that for good cause the Secretary may 
extend such period up to a maximum of 90 
days from such occurrence. The provisions of 
section 12 of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act shall also apply to this Act. 

“(2) If, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, the Commission determines that a 
violation has occurred of any condition pre- 
scribed by this section for a contract of the 
type described in clause (1) or (2) of section 
103(a) of this Act, the governmental agency 
for which the contract work is done shall 
have the right to cancel the contract, and 
to enter into other contracts for the com- 
pletion of the contract work, charging any 
additional cost to the original contractor. If, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, the 
Commission determines that a violation has 
occurred of any condition prescribed by this 
section for a contract of the type described in 
clause 3 of section 103(a), the governmental 
agency by which financial guarantee, assis- 
tance, or insurance for the contract work is 
provided shall have the right to withhold 
any such assistance attributable to the per- 
formance of the contract. Section 104 of this 
Act shall not apply to the enforcement of 
this section.” 

(i) Subsection (c) of section 107 of Public 
Law 91-54 (83 Stat..96) is hereby repealed 
and subsection (d). of that section is redes- 
ignated as subsection “(c)” and is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(c) (1) It the Commission determines on 
the record after an opportunity for hearing 
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that by repeated willful or grossly negligent 
violations of this Act, a contractor or sub- 
contractor has demonstrated that the provi- 
sions of subsection (b) of this section and 
actions by the Secretary under paragraph (3) 
of this subsection are not effective to protect 
the safety and health of his employees, the 
Commission shall make a finding to that ef- 
fect and shall, not sooner than thirty days 
after giving notice of the findings to all in- 
terested persons, transmit the name of such 
contractor or subcontractor to the Comptrol- 
ler General. 

“(2) The Comptroller General shall dis- 
tribute each name so transmitted to him to 
all agencies of the Government. Unless the 
Commission otherwise recommends, no COn- 
tract subject to this section shall be awarded 
to such contractor or subcontractor or to 
any person in which such contractor or sub- 
contractor has a substantial interest until 
three years have elapsed from the date the 
name is transmitted to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. If, before the end of such three-year 
period, the Commission, after affording in- 
terested persons due notice and opportunity 
for hearing, is satisfied that a contractor or 
subcontractor whose name he has trans- 
mitted to the Comptroller General will there- 
after comply responsibly with the require- 
ments of this section, the Commission shall 
terminate the application of the preceding 
sentence to such contractor or subcontractor 
(and to any person in which the contractor 
or subcontractor has a substantial interest) ; 
and when the Comptroller General is in- 
formed of the Commission’s action he shall 
inform all agencies of the Government 
thereof. 

“(3) Any person aggrieved by an action 
of the commission under subsections (b) or 
(c) of this section may seek a review of such 
action in the appropriate United States Court 
of Appeals pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 13(a) of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act. The Secretary may also obtain 
judicial review or seek enforcement as pro- 
vided in sections 13(a) and 13(c) and (d), 
and section 14 of the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act.” 

(j) Section 107 of Public Law 91-54 (83 
Stat. 96) is amended by adding a new sub- 
section “(d)” immediately after the new sec- 
tion “(c)”. Subsection (e) of section 107 of 
Public Law 91-54 (83 Stat. 96) is hereby re- 
designated as subsection “(f)” and subsec- 
tion (f) of section 107 of Public Law 91-54 
(83 Stat. 96) is accordingly redesignated as 
subsection “(g)”: The mew subsection “(d)” 
shall read as follows: 

*(d) (1) Any employer who willfully or re- 
peatedly violates the standards promulgated 
by the Secretary under section 107(a) of this 
Act, may be assessed a civil penalty of not 
more than $10,000 for each violation. 

(2) Any citation for a serious violation 
of the standards promulgated by the Secre- 
tary under section 107(a) of this Act shall 
include a proposed penalty of up to $1,000 
for each such violation. 

(3) Any employer who violates the stand- 
ards promulgated by the Secretary under sec- 
tion 107(a) of this Act and such violation is 
specifically determined by the Secretary not 
to be of a serious nature, the Secretary may 
include in the citation issued for such a vio- 
lation a proposed penalty of up to $1,000 for 
each such violation, 

“(4) Any employer who yiolates any order 
or citation which has become final in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 10 
of ‘the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
may be assessed a penalty of up tõ $1,000 
for each such violation. When such vio- 
lation is of a continuing nature; each day 
during which it continués shall constitute a 
separate offense for the purpose of assess- 
ing the penalty except where such order 
or citation is pending review -under section 
ll-of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act. 
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“(5) Any employer who violates any of the 
posting requirements, as prescribed in sec- 
tion 10(e) of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act, shall be assessed by the Com- 
mission a civil penalty of up to $1,000 for 
each such violation, 

“(6) Any person who discharges or in any 
other manner discriminates against any em- 
ployee because such employee has filed any 
complaint or instituted or caused to be in- 
stituted any proceeding under or related 
to this Act, or has testified or is about to 
testify in any such proceeding, shall be as- 
sessed a civil penalty by the Commission of 
up to $10,000. Such person may also be 
subject to a fine of not more than $10,000 or 
imprisonment of a period not to exceed 10 
years, or both. 

“(7) Any person who forcibly assaults, re- 
sists, opposes, impedes, intimidates, or in- 
terferes with any person while engaged in 
or on account of the performance of inspec- 
tions or investigatory duties under this Act 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than three years, or both. 
Whoever, in the commission of any such 
acts, uses a deadly or dangerous weapon, shall 
be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 10 years or both. Whoever kills 
a person while engaged in or on account of 
the performance of inspecting or investigat- 
ing duties under this Act shall be punished 
by imprisonment for any term of years or 
for life. 

“(8) The Commission shall have authority 
to assess and collect all penalties provided in 
this section, giving due consideration to the 
appropriateness of the penalty with respect 
to the size of the business being charged, 
the gravity of the violation, the good faith 
of the employer, and the history of previous 
violations. 

"“(9) For the purpose of this subsection a 
serious violation shall be deemed to exist in 
a place of employment if there is a sub- 
stantial probability that death or serious 
physical harm could result from a condition 
which exists, or from one or more practices, 
means, methods, operations, or processes 
which have been adopted or are in use, in 
such place of employment unless the Secre- 
tary determines that the employer did not, 
and could not with the exercise of reasonable 
diligence, know of the presence of the vio- 
lation.” 

AUDITS 


Sec. 26. (a) Each recipient of a grant un- 
der this Act shall keep such records as the 
Secretary shall prescribe, including records 
which fully disclose the amount and dis- 
position by such recipient of the. proceeds 
of such grant, the total cost of the project 
or undertaking in connection with which 
such grant is made or used, and the amount 
of that portion of the cost of the. project or 
undertaking supplied by other sources, and 
such other records as will facilitate an ef- 
fective audit. 

(b) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examina- 
tion. to any book, documents, papers, and 
records of the recipients of any grant under 
this Act that are pertinent to any such 
grant. . 

REPORTS 

Src; 27; Within one hundred and twenty 
days following the convening of each regular 
session of each Congress, the Secretary and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall each prepare and submit ‘to the 
President for transmittal ‘to the Congress 
a report upon the subject matter.of this Act, 
the progress.concerning the achievement of 
its purposes, the needs and requirements. in 
the field of occupational safety and health, 
and any other relevant information, and in- 
cluding any recommendations to effectuate 
the purposes of this Act. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 28. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this Act for each fiscal 
year such sums as the Congress shall deem 
necessary. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 29. This Act shall take effect 120 days 

after the date of its enactment. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 30. If any provision of this Act, or the 
application of such provision to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act, or the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED 
SUBSTITUTE FOR H.R. 16785 ON OCCUPATION- 
AL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


SECTION 1—SHORT TITLE 


This section provides that the Act may be 
cited as the “Occupational Safety and Health 
Act.” 

SECTION 2—CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS 
AND PURPOSE 


This section states a congressional finding 
that occupational injuries and illnesses im- 
poses a substantial burden upon interstate 
commerce. The purpose of the bill is stated 
to be the assurance of safe and healthful 
working conditions and to preserve our hu- 
man resources. This purpose is attained; (1) 
encouraging employers to reduce the num- 
ber of occupational injuries and health 
hazards in their establishments and to stim- 
ulate employers to institute new and per- 
fect existing programs for providing safe 
and healthful working conditions; (2) pro- 
viding for a separate but dependent respon- 
sibilities and rights on the part of employers 
and employees with respect to achieving 
a safe and healthful work environment; (3) 
creating a National Occupational Safety and 
Health Board to be appointed by the Pres- 
ident for the purpose of setting mandatory 
occupational safety and health standards; 
(4) building upon advances already made 
through employer initiative in providing 
safe and healthful working conditions; (5) 
providing for comprehensive research con- 
cerning eccupational safety and health with 
special emphasis on health problems; 
(6) providing criteria which will assure 
that no employee will suffer diminished 
health and functional capacity as a result 
of work experience; (7) providing for train- 
ing programs; (8) providing for effective 
enforcement of the standards, including a 
prohibition on advance notice of any in- 
spection; (9) encouraging the States to as- 
sume thë fullest responsibility for adminis- 
tering’ amd enforcing occupational safety 
and health laws; (10) providing assistance 
to the States in conductihg research and 
development in carrying out their respon- 
sibilities under the Act, and to improve the 
administration and enforcement of State 
standards established’ under’ plans as ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Labor; (11) pro- 
viding for appropriate reporting procedures 
for accidents and injuries; and (12) encour- 
aging joint labor-management efforts to re- 
duce the number of occupational injuries 
and diseases. 


SECTION 3-—DEFINITIONS 


This. section contains definitions of cer- 
tain’terms used in the bill. The term “Secre- 
tary” means the Secretary of Labor. The term 
“Safetys and Health sAppeals Commission” 
means the Occupational Safety and Health 
Appeals Commission as established under the 
Act. The term “Board” means the National 
Occupational Safety and Health Board as 
established under the Act. The terms “com- 
merce”/and “person” are also defined. The 
term “employer” means a person engaged in 
a business affecting commerce who has em- 
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ployees, but does not include: the United 
States or any State or political subdivision 
of a State. The term “employee” means an 
employee of an employer who is employed in 
a business of his employer which affects com- 
merce. The term “State” includes a State of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, Guam, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. The term “occupational 
safety and health standard” is defined as a 
standard which requires conditions (or the 
adoption or use of one or more practices, 
means, methods, operations, or processes) 
reasonably necessary to provide safe or 
healthful employment and places of employ- 
ment, and the term “national consensus 
standard” is defined as any occupational 
safety and health standard or modification 
thereof which the Board determines after 
consultation with other Federal agencies, 
has been adopted by a nationally recognized 
public or private standards-producing or- 
ganization, using the consensus method 
through which the views of interested and 
affected parties are considered. The term 
“established Federal standard” means any 
operative occupational safety and health 
standard already established by any agency 
of the United States, or contained in any 
Act of Congress in force on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


SECTION 4——APPLICABILITY OF ACT 


This section designates geographic applica- 
tion of act and provides that in areas where 
there are no Federal district courts having 
jurisdiction, the Secretary of the Interior 
shall provide for judicial enforcement. 


SECTION 5-——-DUTIES OF EMPLOYERS 


Subsection (a) provides that each em- 
ployer must provide employment free from 
any readily apparent hazards which are caus- 
ing or likely to cause death or serious physi- 
cal harm to employees. 

Subsection (b) requires each employer to 


comply with standards promulgated under 
the Act. 


SECTION 6—OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND 
HEALTH STANDARDS 


Subsection (a) authorizes the National 
Occupational Safety and Health Board (es- 
tablished under section 8 of the Act) to 
promulgate rules prescribing occupational 
safety and health standards in accordance 
with formal APA procedures. 

Subsection (b) requires the Board to 
promulgate as an occupational safety and 
health standard any national consensus 
standard or established Federal standard, 
unless it determines that such standard 
would not result in improved safety and 
health. No hearing is required, since this 
procedure is not subject to the APA, and 
such standards would take effect immediately 
upon publication in the Federal Register, and 
remain in effect until superseded by a stand- 
ard promulgated pursuant to formal APA 
requirements (as provided in subsection 
(a)). This section requires the Board to 
promulgate such standards as soon as prac- 
ticable but no later than 3 years after the 
date of enactment. 

Subsection (c) provides that whenever the 
Board promulgates any standard, makes any 
rule, order, decision, or grants and exemp- 
tion or extension of time, it shall include a 
statement of the reasons for such action, 
and such statement shall be published in the 
Federal Register. The Board must also in- 
clude in any rule it issues, which differs from 
an existing national consensus standard, a 
statement of why its rule better effectuates 
the purposes of the Act. 

Subsection (d) authorizes any agency to 
participate in rulemaking. 

Subsection (e) provides that the Secre- 
taries of Labor and HEW may submit at any 
time a request to the Board to establish or 
modify a standard. The board must com- 
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mence standard-setting procedures within 60 
days of receipt of the request. 

Subsection (f) authorizes any interested 
person to make a similar request to the 
Board, and the Board must give such requests 
due consideration. 

Subsection (g) provides for the submission 
of additional evidence following the expira- 
tion of a standards-setting hearing. 

Subsection (h) provides that the Board in 
determining priorities for setting occupa- 
tional safety and health standards must give 
due regard to the needs of industries, trades, 
etc., for these standards, 

Subsection (i) provides in paragraph (1) 
that where no standard exists, the Board 
may issue an emergency temporary standard 
which takes effect immediately on publica- 
tion in the Federal Register. The Board is 
not required to hold any hearing prior to 
issuing such standards. But this authority 
is narrowly circumscribed. The Board may 
issue an emergency temporary standard only 
if it first determines (A) that employees are 
exposed to grave danger from exposure to 
substances determined (with the aid of HEW 
research; see sec. 17(a)(2)) to be toxic, or 
to new hazards resulting from the introduc- 
tion of new processes and (B) that such 
emergency standard is necessary to protect 
employees from the type of danger just de- 
scribed. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (i) provides 
that an emergency temporary standard shall 
remain in effect until replaced by a standard 
issue through formal APA procedures. 

Paragraph (3) requires the Board, as 
soon as the emergency temporary standard 
is published in the Federal Register, to start 
formal APA procedures, and promulgate 
its standard within 6 months of the date of 
publication of the emergency temporary 
standard. In these instances the emergency 
temporary standard is to serve as the notice 
of proposed rulemaking. 

Subsection (j) authorizes the Board to 
appoint advisory committees to assist in its 
standard-setting function, where the Board 
desires such assistance. If appointed, the 
advisory committee shall submit its recom- 
mendations within 270 days (or longer or 
shorter if the Board prescribes, but in no 
event longer than 1 year and 3 months). 
These recommendations are printed in the 
Federal Register as notice of proposed rule- 
making. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (j) provides 
that within 4 months, or as soon as prac- 
ticable, after submission of advisory com- 
mittee recommendations or the Board’s pro- 
posals (made where an advisory committee 
has failed to submit recommendations), the 
Board shall give notice of a hearing. Such 
notice (including time, place, subjects, is- 
sues, and recommendations) is to be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register 30 days prior 
to the hearing. Only those who have sub- 
mitted comments prior to the hearing shall 
have a right to submit oral evidence at the 
hearing but nothing shall prevent anyone 
from submitting written views for con- 
sideration. 

Subsection (k) provides that, within 60 
days (where an advisory committee is util- 
ized) or 120 days (if no advisory committee) 
after completion of a hearing on the record, 
the Board shall issue a rule promulgating, 
modifying, of -evoking an occupational safe- 
ty and health standard or make a determina- 
tion that a rule should not be issued. Such 
rule may contain a provision delaying the 
effective date up to 90 days to permit famil- 
farization of employees and employers with 
the standard and its terms. 

Subsection (1) permits employers to apply 
to the Board for an exemption from the 
standards. The applicant must show the 
Board by a preponderance of the evidence, 
that he is providing, or will provide, work- 
ing conditions which are as safe and health- 
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ful as if he were to comply with the stand- 
ards. The exemption, if granted, would be 
in the form of a rule issued by the Board 
after formal hearings and inspections. Af- 
fected employees must be given notice of an 
application for an exemption and also af- 
forded an opportunity to participate in the 
hearing. 

The rule of the Board shall prescribe the 
conditions, practices, means, methods, etc., 
which an employer-applicant must adopt 
and utilize to the extent that they differ 
from the standard in question. 

Lastly, subsection (1) provides that the 
exemption-rule may be modified or revoked 
at any time after six months following its 
issuance upon application by the employer, 
the employees, or by the Board on its own 
motion. Procedures for modification or rey- 
ocation are the same as those used for 
granting the exemption. 

Subsection (m) requires that standards in- 
clude any posting or labeling requirements 
which are necessary to place affected em- 
ployees on notice of any hazards as well as 
suggest methods of avoiding the hazards. 


SECTION 7— NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Subsection (a)—(d) direct the Secretary to 
appoint a National Advisory Committee on 
Occupational Safety and Health, consisting 
of 12 members, four of whom are to be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of HEW, composed 
equally of representatives of management, 
labor, and the public, and selected upon the 
basis of their experience and competence in 
the field of occupational safety and health. 
The Committee is directed to advise, con- 
sult with, and make recommendations to, 
the Secretary on matters relating to the 
administration of the bill. The Committee 
must hold at least 2 meetings a year. All 
committee meetings must be open to the 
public and a transcript must be kept. 

Subsection (e) authorizes the Board to ap- 
point such advisory committees as it deems 
necessary to assist it in promulgating occu- 
pational safety and health standards under 
section 6 of the Act. The number of mem- 
bers on an advisory committee shall not 
exceed 15. The Board shall designate specific 
representatives to serve, as well as other 
public members qualified by knowledge and 
experience, but the number of persons so 
appointed to any advisory committee shall 
not exceed the number appointed to such 
committee as representatives of Federal and 
State agencies. 

This subsection also provides for the com- 
pensation of advisory committee members 
but forbids one to serve as a committee 
member (other than representatives of em- 
ployers and employees) who has an economic 
interest in any proposed rule. 

All committee meetings are to be open 
and an accurate record is to be kept. 
SECTION 8—NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 

AND HEALTH BOARD 

This section provides for the appointment 
by the President of a five-member Board to 
promulgate occupational safety and health 
standards as authorized by section 6 of the 
proposal, The Board shall serve at the pleas- 
ure of the President and he shall designate 
its chairman. 

Subsections (b). through (k) of the in- 
stant section provide the necessary house- 
keeping and procedural authority for the 
effective operation of the Board in g 
out its. standards-setting functions under 
the Act. 

SECTION 9—DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY: INSPEC- 
TIONS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND REPORTS 

Subsection (a) authorizes the Secretary 
of Labor to make inspections and investiga- 
tions in a reasonable manner of places sub- 
ject to the Act. 

Subsection (b) requires that, if an em- 
ployer or his representative accompanies an 
inspector during an inspection, a represent- 
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ative of the employees must also be given an 
opportunity to accompany the inspector. 

Subsection (c) requires employers to keep 
and make available to the Secretary such 
records as he may prescribe as necessary for 
carrying out his duties under the Act. 

Subsection (d) provides the Secretary of 
Labor with subpoena power of books, rec- 
ords, and witnesses. 

Subsection (e) authorizes the Secretary to 
use other Federal agencies and State agen- 
cies and to employ experts and consultants 
to assist him in carrying out his responsi- 
bilities under the Act. Appropriate consent 
and reimbursement provisions are included. 
The Secretary is also authorized to delegate 
such authority to other Federal agencies, or 
to appropriate State agencies with their con- 
sent and under conditions agreed upon by 
the Secretary and the State agency. 

Subsection (f) directs the Secretary, the 
Secretary of HEW, or a State agency to avoid 
the duplication of effort in obtaining infor- 
mation and to obtain such information in a 
manner that will place a minimum burden 
on employers. 

Subsection (g) authorizes the Secretary to 
prescribe rules and regulations for carrying 
out his functions, including rules and regu- 
lations relating to inspections. 

Subsection (h) authorizes the appropria- 
tion of funds to enable the Secretary to pur- 
chase necessary monitoring equipment for 
the purpose of measuring employee exposure 
to work environments which might cause 
cumulative or latent ill effects. 


SECTION 10—CITATIONS AND SAFETY AND 
HEALTH APPEALS COMMISSION HEARINGS 


Subsection (a) provides that Secretary 


shall issue a citation for a violation of the 
Act’s requirements unless the violation is de 
minimis. The citation must be in writing 
and detail the nature of the violation. 
Subsection (b) requires that the citation 
also include the amount of any proposed 
penalty and a reasonable time for correction. 


Subsection (c) requires the Secretary to 
issue the citations within 45 days from the 
occurrence. For good cause the time period 
may be extended for up to 90 days. 

Subsection (d) provides that an employer 
may obtain a formal hearing on the cita- 
tion before the Occupational Safety and Ap- 
peals Commission (as established under sec- 
tion 11 of the Act). In order to obtain a hear- 
ing an employer must notify the Secretary 
within 15 days after he receives a citation 
of his intention to contest the citation; the 
Secretary in turn must notify the Commis- 
sion. If the employer does not give notice of 
his intention to contest the citation, it be- 
comes a final order of the Commission the 
day after the expiration of the 15 day notice 
period. 

Subsection (e) requires employers to post 
citations near where the violation for which 
the citation was given occurred. 

Subsection (f) limits the time for issuing 
citations to three months following the oc- 
currence of the violation, 

Subsection (g) provides that when the 
Secretary compromises, mitigates, or settles 
any penalty he must publish the reasons for 
his action in the Federal Register. 


SECTION 11-—OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
COMMISSION 


This section establishes the Occupational 
Safety and Health Commission for the pur- 
pose of adjudicating cases of alleged viola- 
tions brought before it. The 3-member Com- 
mission would be Presidentially appointed 
with the advice and consent of the Senate 
for staggered 6-year terms. Qualifications 
for the position would rest solely on the 
fitness to perform the duties of the office. 

The section also sets forth all of the nec- 
essary rule-making, procedural, and house- 
keeping authority necessary for the proper 
functioning of the Commission. 
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SECTION 12—PROCEDURES TO COUNTERACT 
IMMINENT DANGERS 


This section grants jurisdiction to the U.S. 
district courts to grant appropriate tempo- 
rary relief in imminent danger situations. 
Such a danger is one that could reasonably 
be expected to cause death or serious physi- 
cal harm before it could be eliminated 
through the enforcement procedures other- 
wise provided by the Act. These proceedings 
are made subject to Rule 65 of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure, except that no tem- 
porary restraining order issued without no- 
tice shall be effective for more than 5 days. 
The courts are authorized to issue such in- 
jJunctive relief or temporary restraining or- 
ders under this section pending the outcome 
of a section 11 enforcement proceeding. 

An inspector is required to inform em- 
ployees and employers of the imminent 
danger, and of the fact that he is recom- 
mending to the Secretary that appropriate 
relief, as authorized in this section, be sought. 

The section also provides for damages in 
the Court of Claims for employees, if the 
Secretary unreasonably fails to seek appro- 
priate injunctive or temporary relief in im- 
minent danger situations. There is also a sep- 
arate provision for employer damages. Em- 
ployer damages would be provided by the 
setting aside by the district court which 
issues the injunctive or temporary relief a 
sum to cover costs, damages, and attorney's 
fees. In no case may an employer recover 
more than the court sets aside, 


SECTION 13-—JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS 


Subsection (a) authorizes employers to 
obtain judicial review of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Commission's order by 
filing a petition for review within 60 days 
of the issuance of the order in a U.S. Court 
of Appeals in the circuit where the violation 
is alleged to have occurred. This subsection 
also authorizes the Secretary to obtain ju- 
dicial review or enforcement of a Commis- 
sion order by filing the appropriate petition 
in the appropriate U.S. Court of Appeals. 

Subsection (a) also provides that the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Commission 
may modify or set aside its findings, orders 
or rules until such time as the record is 
filed in a court. 

The subsection also grants the U.S. Court 
of Appeals jurisdiction to affirm, set aside or 
enforce a Commission order. To the extent 
that the Court affirms an order it must 
thereupon issue its own order requiring com- 
pliance with the terms of the Commission's 
order. 

No objection to the Commission’s orders 
shall be considered unless such objection 
was urged before the Commission or there 
were reasonable grounds for failure to urge 
such objection. The findings of the Com- 
mission shall be conclusive if supported by 
substantial evidence on the record. For good 
cause a case may be remanded to the Com- 
mission for the taking of additional evidence. 

The judgment of the Court is made final 
subject to review by the Supreme Court upon 
certiorari or certification. 

Subsection (b) provides for the exclusive 
method for obtaining judicial review of the 
Board's standards as promulgated under sec- 
tion 6 of the Act. Any interested person af- 
fected by the action of the Board in issuing a 
standard may seek such review. Only the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall have jurisdiction to 
entertain a petition for review of a Board 
standard. The petition must be filed within 
thirty days following the publication of the 
rule by the Board. Review by the Court shall 
be in accordance with the judicial review 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure 
Act (5 U.S.C. 706). 

For good cause shown, the Court may re- 
mand the case to the Board to take further 
evidence. And, lastly, this subsection pro- 
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vides that a review proceeding shall not, un- 
less specifically ordered by the Court, delay 
the application of the Board’s standards. 

Subsection (c) authorizes the Secretary 
to collect civil penalties; and the subsec- 
tion also authorizes suit for recovery of such 
sums. 

Subsection (d) grants jurisdiction to the 
U.S. District Courts with respect to actions 
brought to collect civil penalties. The courts 
may also provide any additional relief 
deemed appropriate in order to enforce an 
order issued by the Occupational Safety and 
Health Commission. 


SECTION 14-—-REPRESENTATION IN CIVIL 
LITIGATION 


Provides that the Solicitor of Labor may 
appear and represent the Secretary in civil 
litigation subject to the direction of the 
Attorney General. 


SECTION 15— CONFIDENTIALITY OF TRADE 
SECRETS 


This section assures the confidentiality of 
trade secrets. 


SECTION 16-——VARIATIONS, TOLERANCES, AND 
EXEMPTIONS 


The Secretary may provide reasonable lim- 
itations, variations, tolerances to avoid 
serious impairment of the national defense; 
to be effective for no more than 6 months, 
unless notice and opportunity for hearing is 
afforded affected employees. 


SECTION 17— PENALTIES 


Subsection (a) provides that for willful 
or. repeated violations a penalty of up to 
$10,000 may be assessed for each violation. 

Subsection (b) requires that any citation 
issued for a serious violation of the Act’s 
requirements must include a proposed pen- 
alty of up to $1,000 for each violation. 

Subsection (c) provides that where the 
Secretary determines that a violation of the 
Act's requirement is not of a serious nature, 
he may include in the citation a proposed 
penalty of up to $1,000 for each such: yio- 
lation. 

Subsection (d) provides that any employer 
who violates any final order may be assessed 
& penalty of up to $1,000 for each violation. 
If such violation is of a continuing nature 
each day constitutes a separate offense. 

Subsection (e) provides that any person 
who forcibly resists a person in the per- 
formance of his duties under this Act is sub- 
ject to a $5,000 fine or imprisonment for not 
more than 3 years or both. The use of a dan- 
gerous weapon subjects one to a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 10 years. Murder of a person in 
the performance of his duties subjects one 
to imprisonment for a term of years or life. 

Subsection (f) provides for a penalty of 
up to $1,000 for each violation of a posting 
requirement. The Commission would assess 
such penalties. 

Subsection (g) provides a civil penalty of 
up to $10,000, and a possible criminal fine 
of up to $10,000 or imprisonment for a period 
not to exceed 10 years or both for discrimi- 
nating against employees who exercise their 
rights pursuant to this Act. 

Subsection (h) grants the Occupational 
Safety and Health Commission the authority 
to assess and collect penalties. 

Subsection (i) defines a serious violation. 


SUBSECTION 18—-STATE JURISDICTION AND STATE 
PLANS 


Subsection (a) provides that a State may 
assert jurisdiction under State law over any 
occupational safety or health issue with re- 
spéct to which no standard is in effect under 
section 6 (occupational safety and health 
standards). 

Subsection (b) provides that States may 
submit a state plan for the development and 
enforcement of standards relating to occupa- 
tional safety or health issues that have been 
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dealt with in standards promulgated under 
section 6. 

Subsection (c) provides that the Secretary 
shall approve the plan submitted by a State 
under subsection (b) or any modification 
thereof, if— 

(1) a State agency (or agencies) is desig- 
nated for administering a plan throughout 
the State; 

(2) it provides for the development and 
enforcement of standards which are or will 
be at least as effective as section 6 standards; 

(3) it provides for the right of entry and 
inspection of all workplaces subject to the 
act at least as effective as provided in section 
9(a)(1) and includes a prohibition on ad- 
vance notice of inspections; 

(4) it contains assurances of legal author- 
ity and qualified State personnel; 

(5) it contains assurances of adequate 
State funds for administration and enforce- 
ment; 

(6) it contains assurances that the State 
will to the extent permitted by law establish 
programs for its employees and employees of 
its political subdivisions which are as effec- 
tive as the standards contained in an ap- 
proved plan; 

(7) it requires employers in the State to 
make reports in the same manner and ex- 
tent as if the plan were not in effect; 

(8) it provides that the State agency will 
make reports to the Secretary in such form 
as the Secretary shall from time to time 
require. 

Subsection (d) provides that if the Sec- 
retary rejects a plan, he shall afford a State 
due notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

Subsection (e) provides that after ap- 
proval of a State plan, the Secretary may 
exercise his authority under sections 9, 10, 
11, and 12 with respect to comparable stand- 
ards promulgated under sections 6 for at 
least 3 years after the plan's approval under 
subsection (c). After State plan approval, 
provisions of sections 5(b), 9 (except for the 
purposes of carrying out subsection (c)), 10, 
11 and 12 shall not apply, but the Secretary 
may retain jurisdiction under the above pro- 
visions in any proceeding commenced under 
sections 10 and 11 before the date of deter- 
mination. 

Subsection (f) provides that the Secretary 
continually evaluate a State plan. The Sec- 
retary has the power to withdraw approval of 
a State plan if he finds a failure to comply 
substantially with any provision of the State 
plan. 

Subsection (g) provides that a State may 
obtain review of the Secretary’s withdrawal 
of approval or rejection of a’plan in the U.S. 
Court of Appeals. The Secretary’s decision 
shall be sustained unless the court finds that 
the Secretary’s decision was arbitrary and 
capricious. This subsection provides for fur- 
ther appeal to the Supreme Court. 


SECTION 19— FEDERAL AGENCY SAFETY PROGRAMS 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Subsection (a) provides that each Federal 
agency shall maintain a comprehensive oc- 
cupational safety and health program con- 
sistent with standards promulgated under 
section 6. The head of each agency, after 
consultation with representatives of em- 
ployees, shall provide— 

(1) places of employment and conditions 
consistent with standards under section 6; 

(2) acquire and maintain and require the 
use of safety devices to protect its personnel; 

(3) keep adequate records; 

(4) consult with the Secretary with respect 
to the agency’s program; and 

(5) make an annual report to the Secre- 
tary with respect to occupational accidents 
and injuries. 

Subsection (b) provides that the Secretary 
shall submit a summary of reports submitted 
to him under subsection (a) (5) to the Presi- 
dent. The President shall transmit annually 
to the Senate and House of Representatives 
& report of the activities of Federal agencies 
under this section. 
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Subsection (c) amends section 7902(c) (1) 
of title 5, United States Code, by permitting 
labor organizations representing employees 
to serve on the President's Federal Safety 
Council. 

Subsection (d) provides that the Secretary 
Shall have access to the records and reports 
filed by Federal agencies pursuant to the 
requirements of this Act, unless the records 
and reports are specifically required by Exec- 
utive Order to be kept secret in the interest 
of national defense or foreign policy. 


SECTION .20—TRAINING AND EMPLOYEE 
EDUCATION 


Subsection (a) authorizes the Secretary 
of HEW, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Labor, other Federal agencies and the 
Board to conduct directly or by grant or 
contract, programs 

(1) to educate and train peronnel; 

(2) to provide informational programs. 

Subsection (b) authorizes the Secretary 
to conduct directly or by grants or contracts 
short-term training of personnel. 

Subsection (c) provides that the Secretary 
together with the Secretary of HEW shall 
educate and train employers and employees 
in the recognition and avoidance of acci- 
dents, and consult and advise employers and 
employees as to means of preventing in- 
juries and illnesses, 


SECTION 21—GRANTS TO THE STATES 


Subsection (a) provides that the Secre- 
tary, during fiscal year 1971, and the 2 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, may make grants to 
State agencies designated under section 18 
(c) to assist— 

(1) in identifying needs; 

(2) in developing plans under section 18; 

(3) in developing plans for— 

(a), collecting statistical data; 

(b) increasing personnel capabilities; 

(c) improving administration and en- 
forcement, including standards. 

Subsection (b) provides that the Secre- 
tary, commencing in fiscal year 1971, and 
the 2 succeeding fiscal years, shall make ex- 
perimental and demonstration grants. 

Subsection (c) provides that the Governor 
of a State shall designate the State agency 
to receive a grant. 

Subsection (d) provides that the State 
agency designated by the Governor shall 
submit grant applications to the Secretary. 

Subsection (e) provides that the Secretary, 
after review with the Secretary of HEW, shall 
accept or reject the application for grant. 

Subsection (f) provides that the Federal 
share for each State grant under (a) or (b) 
of this section may be up to 90 percent. Dif- 
ferent percentage distribution among the 
States shall be established on the basis of 
objective criteria. 

Subsection (g) authorizes the Secretary 
to make grants to States to assist them in 
administering and enforcing programs for 
occupational safety and health contained in 
State plans. The Federal share may be up to 
50 percent of the total cost. Differential in 
allotments to the States must be based on ob- 
jective criteria. 

Subsection (h) provides that the Secretary 
must make a report after consultation with 
the Secretary of HEW to the President and 
the Congress prior to June 30, 1973. 

SECTION 22—ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE TO 
SMALL BUSINESS 

This section authorizes loans (by amend- 
ing the Small Business Act) to small busi- 
nesses as are necessary and appropriate to 
assist them in meeting certain costs re- 
sulting from the enactment of this Act. 

SECTION 23— HEALTH RESEARCH AND 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 

Subsection (a) (1) of this section directs 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to conduct research, demonstrations, 
and experiments relating to occupational 
safety and health after consultation with 
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the Secretary of Labor, the Board, and other 
appropriate Federal agencies. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare may con- 
duct these activities either directly or by 
grants or contracts. 

Under subsection. (a) (2), the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is directed to 
consult with the Board in order to develop 
specific plans for such research, demonstra- 
tions, and experiments as are necessary to 
produce criteria (including criteria for iden- 
tifying toxic substances) enabling the Board 
to meet its responsibility for the formulation 
of safety and health standards under the 
Act. The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, on the basis of the research, demon- 
strations, and experiments and any other in- 
formation available to him, is directed to de- 
velop such criteria. 

In addition, subsection (a)(3) directs the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to conduct special research which may be 
necessary to explore new problems in occupa- 
tional safety and health. This would include 
problems caused by new technology which 
may require ameliorative actions beyond the 
reach of the present Act. Also, the Secretary 
of HEW is directed to conduct research into 
the motivational and behavioral factors re- 
lating to the fleld of occupational safety and 
health. 

Subsection (a) (4) requires the Secretary 
of HEW to publish within six months of en- 
actment and again as needed, but at least 
annually, a list of known toxic substances. 

Subsection (a)(5) requires the Board to 
respond to requests from employers or em- 
ployees for a determination of whether a 
substance found in a workplace is toxic or 
otherwise harmful. 

Subsection (c) of this section authorizes 
the Secretary of Labor to contract or other- 
wise arrange for the conduct of studies re- 
lating to his responsibilities under the Act by 
public or private organizations. It provides 
for consultation between the two Secretaries 
in order to avoid duplication of efforts. 


SECTION 24—STATISTICS 


This section directs the Secretary to de- 
velop and maintain a broadly based effective 
program of collection, compilation, and anal- 
ysis of occupational safety and health statis- 
tics. To achieve this purpose, the Secretary 
is authorized to engage directly in statistical 
programs and related activities; to make 
grants to the States to assist them in their 
programs; and to arrange, through grants or 
contracts, for the conduct of research or in- 
vestigations which give promise of furthering 
the objectives of this section. 

Subsection 24(c) provides that the Federal 
share for each State grant under the statis- 
tics section may be up to 50 percent of the 
State’s total cost. 

Subsection 24(d) authorizes the Secretary 
to use State agencies, with consent and with 
or without reimbursement, to assist him in 
carrying out his responsibilities under the 
statistics section. 

Subsection 24(e) requires employers to file 
reports which the Secretary may need to 
carry out his functions under the statistics 
section. 

Lastly, subsection 24(f) provides that exist- 
ing agreements between the Department of 
Labor and the States relating to the collec- 
tion of occupational safety and health statis- 
tics shall remain in effect until later super- 
seded by grants or contracts. 


SECTION 25—EFFECT ON OTHER LAWS 
Subsection (a) of this section provides that 
the bill does not alter or affect in any way 
workmen’s compensation law, or any com- 
mon law or statutory rights, duties, or Habili- 
ties of employers and employees under any 
law with respect to injuries, occupational or 
other diseases, or death of employees arising 

out of or in the course of employment. 
Subsection (b) provides that nothing in 
the Act applies to, or authorizes the Board 
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or the Secretary of Labor to regulate, work- 
ing conditions of employees with respect to 
whom another Federal agency, or State agen- 
cy under section 274 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, have statutory authority to pre- 
scribe or enforce standards or regulations 
affecting occupational safety or health. 

Subsection (c) provides that the stand- 
ards promulgated under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, 41 U.S.C. 35 et seg., the 
Service Contract Act, 41 U.S.C. 351 et seq. 
and the National Foundation on Arts and 
Humanities Act, 20 U.S.C. 951 et seq., are re- 
pealed and rescinded on the effective date 
of corresponding standards promulgated un- 
der the Act. The Secretary has the authority 
to determine what are corresponding stand- 
ards. 

Subsection (e) requires the Secretary to 
report to Congress within three years after 
enactment concerning his recommendations 
for avoiding unnecessary duplication among 
other Federal laws. 

Subsection (d) of this section makes this 
Act inapplicable to employers in the con- 
struction industry. Subsections (f) through 
(J) place all construction workers under the 
protection of the “Construction Safety Act” 
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(P.L. 91-54). Specifically, these subsections 
provide that all construction workers would 
come under the protection of safety and 
health standards developed by the Secretary 
of Labor under the procedures prescribed by 
the “Construction Safety Act.” However, en- 
forcement and adjudication proceedings for 
alleged violations of occupational safety and 
health standards (promulgated by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to the procedures of the 
Construction Safety Act), would be conduct- 
ed pursuant to the procedures of this Act, 
(Occupational Safety and Health Act). The 
additional sanctions of contract debarment 
and cancellation now provided for under the 
“Construction Safety Act” would remain. 
SECTION 26—AUDITS 

This section authorizes the Secretary to 
prescribe recordkeeping requirements with 
respect to grant programs under the bill. 
Both the Secretary and the Comptroller 
General will have access to records relating 
to these programs. 

SECTION 27—REPORTS 
The Secretary of Labor, the Board, and 


the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are required to submit, once every 
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2 years, a joint report to the President for 
transmittal to Congress on the progress 
being made in the tleld of occupational 
safety and health and on the needs and 
requirements in that field. The report may 
include recommendations. 
SECTION 28—OBSERVANCE OF RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 

This section provides an exception for 
those who object to medical examination, 
immunization or treatment on religious 
grounds. However, in instances where the 
failure to obtain a medical examination, 
immunization, or treatment might be harm- 
ful to the safety and health of others the 
exception would not apply. 

SECTION 29—APPROPRIATIONS 

This section authorizes necessary appro- 

priations to carry out the purposes of the 


Act. 
SECTION 30—EFFECTIVE DATE 


This section provides that the provisions 
of the Act will go into effect 120 days after 
enactment, 

SECTION 31—SEPARABILITY 


This section contains a separability pro- 
vision. 
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HR. 16785 
I. Coverage 
Covers all employers engaged in business affecting inter-state 
commerce, excluding Federal and State governments (sec. 2-3), 
but State-plan section requires States to make their plan-standards 
applicable to both State and local public employees (sec. 17(c) (5) ). 
Also, employers may apply to Secretary of Labor for exemption 
from specific standards if employer provides working conditions 
just as safe as Federal-standard conditions (sec. 7(b)). 


II. Standards 
1. Authority To Issue Standards 
Secretary of Labor (secs. 6-7). 


2. Types of Mandatory Standards 


(a) Interim standards of three kinds must be promulgated by 
the Secretary of Labor during first 2 years of the new law's exist- 
ence, unless he decides they will not assure safer and more health- 
ful working conditions: national consensus standards; standards 
also developed by national organizations but by a non-consensus 
method; and already existing Federal standards. These interim 
standards stay in effect until superseded by another interim stand- 
ard or by a permanent standard. Secretary of Labor must start 
procedures to set a permanent standard 90 days after interim stand- 
ard is promulgated (sec. 6). 

(b) Temporary emergency standards must be promulgated by 
the Secretary of Labor if needed to combat grave danger from toxic 
substances or new hazards (sec. 7(c)(1)). These standards stay 
in effect only 6 months or until procedings to set permannt replace- 
ment standards are ended, but there is no time deadline for ending 
the proceedings or issuing a permanent standard (sec. 7(c)). 

Secretary must conduct an inspection before he promulgates a 
temporary emergency standard, 

(c) Permanent standards 

3. Procedures for Setting Standards 


(a) Interim standards are issued by Secretary of Labor following 
a hearing which is required but it is of an informal nature (sec. 6). 


(b) Temporary emergency standards become effective 30 days 
after publication in Federal Register (sec. 7(c)(1)). 

(c) Permanent standards. In order to set each standard, the 
Secretary of Labor must first appoint an Advisory Committe and 
give Committee up to 270 days (period may be shortened or 
lengthened by the Secretary of Labor) to submit its recommenda- 
tions to him. If the Advisory Committee recommendations are 
timely filed, the Secretary of Labor has up to four months to 
schedule formal APA hearings on standards plus Advisory Com- 
mittee recommendations, 

If not timely filed, Secretary of Labor proceeds with formal APA 
hearing on his own. Standards are promulgated by Secretary 60 
days after hearing ends, (sec. 7 (a) and (b)). 


For employer exemption from standards, see I. this chart. 
4. Judicial Review of Standards 
No express provision for judicial review of standards. 


SUBSTITUTE BILL 
I. Coverage 
Same, except State-plan section is modified so as to avoid the 
conflict of State versus local control in applying State standards to 
public employees (sec. 18(c) (6)); and the employer applies to the 
Board and not to the Secretary of Labor for the exemption (sec. 
5(1)). 


II. Standards 
1. Authority To Issue Standards 


Occupational Safety and Health Board, separate and independent 
of other Federal agencies. Board is composed of five members, all 
qualified by previous training, education or experience in the field 
of occupational safety and health; appointed by and serve at the 
pleasure of the President (secs. 6 and 8). 


2. Types of Mandatory Standards 


(a) National consensus standards and already existing Federal 
standards must be promulgated by Board, unless it determines 
they will not assure safer and more healthful working conditions. 
Must be issued as soon as practicable, but not later than 3 years 
after effective date of law and remain effective until superseded by 
action of the Board. 


(b) Same, except Board issues the temporary emergency stand- 
ards and they stay in effect until replaced by permanent standards 
which the Board is required to issue within 6 months after tempo- 
rary emergency standards are issued (sec. 6(1)). 


No inspection by Secretary of Labor required prior to promulga- 
tion of temporary emergency standard. 
(c) Also provides for permanent standards. 
3. Procedures for Setting Standards 


(a) National consensus standards and already existing Federal 
standards promulgated by the Board by publishing them in the 
Federal Register; no hearings or other APA procedures apply (sec. 
6(b)). 

(b) Temporary emergency standards become effective immedi- 
ately on publication in Federal Register (sec. 6(1)(1)). 

(c) Permanent standards are set by the Board, using formal 
APA procedures. The use of Advisory Committees is authorized, but 
not mandatory. 


Board shall issue a standard 60 days after hearing ends (if 
Advisory Committee is utilized), and 120 days afterwards (if no 
Advisory Committe is utilized). 

Also, Secretary of HEW or Secretary of Labor may request the 
setting or modification of a standard, and the Board must com- 
mence standard-setting procedures within 60 days after request is 
made (sec. 6 (j) through (m)). 

For employer exemption from standards, see I. this chart. 

4. Judicial Review of Standards 


Provides for judicial review in U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia. This review is exclusive remedy (sec. 13(b)). 
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H.R. 16785—continued 
III. General duty 
Contains general requirement that employers maintain safe 
and healthful working conditions. This general duty is in addition 
to requirement that employers comply with specific standards issued 
under the Act. (sec. 5). 
IV. Enforcement 
1. In General 


Enforced by Secretary of Labor in hearings before Labor Dept. 
hearing examiners, Secretary of Labor’s corrective orders may be 
cnforced in the Federal district courts (sec. 11). 


2. Inspections and Investigations 


Secretary of Labor is authorized to make inspections and investi- 
gations (sec. 9). A representative of the employer and an authorized 
representative of the employees must be given an opportunity to 
accompany inspector on his inspections. 


3. Citations and Civil Penalties 


There are three types of citations and penalties: 

(a) Sec. 10(a) provides that where employer violates any stan- 
dard, exemption order, or reporting requirement and where 
serious danger potential exists by reason of these violations, then 
Secretary of Labor must issue citation and is mandated to include 
in such citation a proposed civil penalty of up to $1000 per violation. 

(b) Sec. 10(b) provides that where employer violates general 
duty coupled with existence of serious danger, or violates a re- 
porting regulation not coupled with existence of serious danger, 
then Sec. of Labor must issue citation but the inclusion of a pro- 
posed civil penalty of up to $1000 per violation is discretionary 
with Secretary of Labor; and 

(c) Sec. 10(c) provides that where employer violates general re- 
quirement or any standard but serious danger is not present, 
Secretary of Labor must issue citation, but mo proposed civil penalty 
is attached, 

However, any employer who willfully violates any specific stan- 
dard is liable to a civil penalty of up to $10,000 per violation. 

4. Enforcement Procedures 

Where Secretary of Labor issues a citation, employer has 15 days 
within which to contest it by requesting Secretary of Labor to 
hold Department of Labor administrative hearing. On the basis of 
the hearing, Secretary of Labor issues orders. If not timely con- 
tested citation becomes final order not subject to review. Secre- 
tary of Labor may enforce his orders in the Federal district courts 
where employers may also seek review, unless the order is one 
which became final because it was uncontested (sec. 11). 

V. Criminal penalties 

Forcibly impeding enforcement is made a felony; and it would 
be a misdemeanor to give advance notice of an employee who avails 
himself of the Act’s protections (sec. 15) 


VI. Imminent danger 
Permits Department of Labor inspector to issue on-the-spot shut- 
down orders effective for 5 days where in the inspector's judgment 
there is imminent danger to employees. Also permits Secretary of 
Labor to seek injunctive relief in Federal district courts (sec. 12). 


Damages, If Secretary of Labor arbitrarily or capriciously issues or 
fails to issue shut-down order, any person injured thereby, physi- 
cally or financially, may bring action for damages in U.S. Ct. of 
Claims. 


VII. Relationship to other laws administered by the Labor 
Department 
1. Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and National Founda- 
tion on Arts and Humanities Act 
Provides that standards under these Acts are “replaced” as cor- 
responding standards are promulgated under the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act (sec. 4). 
2. Construction Safety and Health Act (Public Law 91-54) 
Treats the same way as it does Walsh-Healey Act, etc. (see above). 


SUBSTITUTE BILL—continued 
III. General duty 
Contains a precise requirement that employers furnish employ- 
ment free from readily apparent hazards which are likely to cause 
death or serious physical harm. (Also requires compliance with spe- 
cific standards). (sec. 5.) 
IV. Enforcement 
1. In General 


Enforced by Secretary of Labor before an independent Federal 
agency, the Occupational Safety and Health Appeals Commission, 
set up under sec. 11. Corrective orders of the Commission may be 
enforced by the Secretary of Labor in the U.S. Courts of Appeals 
(sec. 10, 11, and 13). 

2. Inspections and Investigations 

Also authorizes Secretary of Labor to make inspections, but the 
right of an employee-authorized representative to accompany an 
inspector on inspections is contingent upon the employer's exercis- 
ing his option to also accompany the inspector. 

3. Citations and Civil Penalties 


The Substitue bill provides that the Secretary of Labor shall issue 
a citation for every violation of the Act’s requirements unless de 
minimis and must do so within 45 days of the occurrence of the 
violation; and no citation may be issued after the expiration of 
three months after the occurrence of a violation (sec. 10). 

A willful or repeated violation of the Act’s requirements carries 
& possible civil penalty of up to $10,000 per violation. It is mandatory 
in the case of a serious violation that the citation include a 
civil penalty of up to $1,000 per violation; and ordinary violations 
carry a discretionary civil penalty in the same amount. A violation 
of a final order (or of a citation which has become a final order 
through an employer's failure to appeal a citation within 15 days 
of its issuance) carries a possible civil penalty of up to a $1,000 per 
violation. Each day of continued violation in this case is a separate 
offense. 


4. Enforcement Procedures 

Establishes Occupational Safety and Health Appeals Com- 
mission, composed of 3 members appointed by the President. 

When Secretary of Labor issues citation, employer has 15 days 
within which to contest it to Secretary. If employer so contests, 
Secretary notifies Appeals Commission which shall afford em- 
ployer with opportunity for hearing. Enforcement of Commis- 
sion’s orders, or review of those orders, would be in U.S. Courts of 
Appeals. 

V. Criminal penalties 

Same, except: (1) there is no criminal penalty for giving advance 
notice of an inspection, Under the Substitute bill the problem of 
advance notice would be handled administratively by the Secre- 
tary of Labor (sec. 2(b) (10)); and the States would handle this the 
same way (sec. 18(c)(3)).; (2) the Substitute also provides civil 
penalty for discriminating against employees. 

VI. Imminent danger 

Provides only for U.S. district court injunctive relief as remedy 
in imminent harm situations. Rule 65 of Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure applies, except relief granted by the court without notice 
is effective for only 5 days. Inspector must notify both employer 
and employees that he is going recommend to the Secretary that 
relief be sought. 

Damages, Damages like those permitted in the Committee bill 
are available to employees. But test, here, is “unreasonable” failure 
of Secretary of Labor to seek shut-down order (sec. 12(d)). 


Damages for employers are determined by the U.S. district court 
which sets a certain sum which may be recovered as damages by 
the employer. This method is modeled on Rules 65(c) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure (bonding provisions). Thus, the same 
court which grants the injunctive relief in imminent-danger situ- 
ations would also determine amount of damages. (sec. 12(€)). 
VII. Relationship to other laws administered by the Labor 

Department 
1. Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and National Founda- 
tion on Arts and Humanities Act 

Essentially the same (sec, 25(c) ). 


2. Construction Safety and Health Act (Public Law 91-54) 

In keeping with the recent policy of Con, with respect to pro- 
tecting construction workers, the Substitute bill would place all 
construction workers under the protection of the “Construction 
Safety Act” (Public Law 91-54). Therefore, the Substitute bill 
expressly provides that the Occupational Safety and Health Act 
would not apply to employers in construction work. The Substitute 
bill would also amend Public Law 91-54 to provide that all con- 
struction workers would come under the protection of standards 
developed by the Secretary of Labor under the procedures of 
Public Law 91-54. 

The Substitute bill amends Public Law 91-54 to permit the Sec- 
retary of Labor to bring cases of alleged violations of construction 
safety and health standards before the Occupational Safety and 
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H.R. 16785—continued 


VIII. Relationship to other Federal programs 

Act will not apply to working conditions of employees to whom 
another Federal agency has statutory authority to prescribe or 
enforce standards or regulations affecting occupational safety and 
health (sec. 22(b)). 

1X. Confidentiality of trade secrets 
Assures the confidentiality of trade secrets (sec. 14). 
X. Variations, Tolerances, and exemptions 

Variations, tolerances, and exemptions from the Act’s provisions 
may be granted by the Secretary of Labor in order to avoid “serious 
impairment of the national defense” (sec. 16). 

The additional sanctions of contract debarment and cancellation 
now provided for under Public Law 91-54 would remain (sec. 25). 
XI. Federal-State relationship 
1. Where No Federal Standards Exist 

State standards would apply and be enforced where no Federal 
standards have been promulgated. 

2. State Plans 

States which desire to set their own standards may submit a 
plan to the Secretary of Labor. If approved by him, the State stand- 
ard and its enforcement by the State would control. However, the 
Secretary may apply the Federal law in whole or in part in the 
plan-approved State until he determines, not later than three years 
after the initial approval, that the plan is operating effectively. But 
in no event is the Secretary precluded from making inspections 
at any time to evaluate a State’s operations under its plan. One 
of the several elements, or criteria, which the bill requires a State 
to include in its plan, is that the State will make all standards 
included in the plan applicable to all public employees of the 
State and its political subdivisions (sec. 17). 

8. Judicial Review of State Plans 

Judicial review may be obtained in the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
the circuit in which the State is located of the Secretary of Labor's 
decision to reject or withdraw approval of a State plan. Court's 
test would be whether the Secretary’s action was arbitrary or 
capricious. (Sec. 17(g) ). 

XII. Federal employee safety 

Provides safety and health programs to be established by agency 
heads; programs will be consistent with standards developed under 
the Act. Consultation with employee representatives is required. 
(Sec. 18). 

XIII. Research, employee training, safety-health personnel 
education, and grants to the States 

(a) Provides that the Secretary of HEW (directly or by grants 
or contracts) (1) conduct research in the field of occupational 
safety and health; (2) produce criteria to assist Secretary of Labor 
in developing standards; (3) conduct special studies in new prob- 
lem areas, especially in health matters; (4) develop procedures 
under which employers may be required under certain circum- 
stances to measure exposure to toric substances; (5) make deter- 
minations regarding toxic substances. On the basis of these deter- 
minations employers will be required to prohibit employment which 
would involve exposure to noxious substances, unless appropriate 
labeling and other precautionary measures are employed, Also per- 
mits employee to absent himself from circumstances involving risk 
connected with toxic substances—without loss of regular compen- 
sation for the period of such absence; and (c) set up accident and 
health reporting systems for employers and for States. (Sec. 19.) 


(b) Requires Secretary of HEW to set up educational programs 
for safety-health personnel; authorizes Secretary of Labor to 
provide short-term training for safety-health personnel; requires 
Secretary of Labor to set up educational program for employers 
and employees concerning how to avoid accidents, etc. (sec. 20). 

(c) Also authorizes Secretary of Labor to make planning grants 
to the States (90% Federal participation) and also program 
grants (50% Federal participation). 

XIV. Economic assistance to small businesses 

No provision. 


XV. Statistics 
No provisions comparable to those of substitute bill. 


XVI. Observance of religious beliefs 
No provision. 


XVII. Appropriation 
Such sums as may be necessary. 
XVIII. Effective date 
First day of the first month which begins more than 30 days 
after date of enactment. 


SUBSTITUTE BILL—continued 


Health Appeals Commission, created under the Occupational Safety 
sna Health as The gommata] on’s orders would be enforced in the 
e way as ey are enforced in the Occupational S 
Health Act. $ eer 
VIII. Relationship to other Federal Programs 
Same, except added to Federal agency is State agency with author- 
an A standards under sec, 274 of the Atomic Energy Act (sec. 


IX. Confidentiality of trade secrets 
Same (sec, 15). 
X. Variations, Tolerances, and exemptions 
Same, except the Board, not the Secretary of Labor, may grant 
the variations, tolerances and exemptions (sec. 16). 


XI. Federal-State relationship 
a 1. Where No Federal Standards Exist 
me. 


2. State Plans 


Same, except State-plan criterion with res % to making State 
standards applicable to public employees of both the State ane local 
governments, is modified in the Substitute bill to take into account 
existing State laws whereunder some State governments do not have 
full control over the public employees working for autonomous local 
governments. Because of situations like this, a State government 
would not be in a position to agree that it will make its standards 
applicable to all public employees throughout the State (sec. 18). 


3. Judicial Review of State Plans 
Same, (sec. 18(g)). 


XII. Federal employee safety 
Same, (sec. 19). 


XIII. Research, employee training, safety-health personnel 
education, and grants to the States 

(a) Essentially the same, but with some differences, i.e., the Sub- 
stitute Bill does not have any provisions under which an employer 
could be required to measure exposure to torie substances. Instead, 
the Substitute bill has a provision authorizing funds to enable 
Secretary of Labor to purchase equipment which he deems neces- 
sary to measure exposure of employees to working conditions in- 
volving ill effects from exposure to toxic substances. (Sec. 9(h).) 
The provisions requiring labeling in toxic-substance environments 
are also different. Instead of the labeling provisions of the Com- 
mittee reported bill, including those dealing with employees being 
absent from noxious working environments, the Substitute bill pro- 
vides that standards promulgated under the Act shall prescribe the 
posting of such labels and warnings as are necessary to apprise 
employees of the nature of hazards and the means and methods of 
avoiding them. Thus, the Substitute bill would make all the Act's 
enforcement procedures and penalties which are applicable to 
standards generally, also applicable to those which include labeling 
requirements. (Sec. 6(m).) 

(b) Same. 


(c) Same. 


XIV. Economic assistance to small businesses 

Would amend the Small Business Act to permit loans to small 
businesses as are necessary and appropriate to assist them in 
meeting certain costs resulting from the enactment of the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act. (Sec. 22). 

XV. Statistics 

Contains provisions to set up a full statistical program in response 
to one of the greatest needs in the field of occupational safety and 
health; that is, the lack of adequate statistical data to gage the 
nature and extent of job hazards. Program would include grants 
to the States; and the Federal share may be up to 50% of the 
State’s total program cost. 

XVI. Observance of religious beliefs 

Provides that the act shall not be deemed to authorize or require 
medical examination, immunization, or treatment for those who 
object on religious grounds, except where such medical procedures 
are necessary for the protection of the health or safety of others, 

XVII. Appropriation 


XVIII. Effective date 
120 days after date of enactment. 


Same. 
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Mrnoerry VIEws ON H.R. 16785 


We had every confidence that in this ses- 
sion of Congress we would see the enactment 
of effective Federal legislation to bring about 
safe and more healthful working conditions 
in this country. That confidence was born of 
the fact of President Nixon’s having recom- 
mended this legislation in three separate 
messages to Congress, including a special 
one devoted exclusively to the urgent and 
unique problems of job safety and health. 

Our hope was sustained over the months 
by clear indications from majority members 
that while reasonable men might differ, any 
differences could be worked out so that we 
might achieve the goal of enacting a genu- 
inely effective law to reduce job hazards. 
These indications of apparent willingness to 
overcome differences even led us to offer a 
completely new bill as a substitute for the 
Administration's original bill. And we were 
willing to reach further accord with the ma- 
jority up until the final moments before the 
Committee reported out its bill. 

Unfortunately, our efforts were in vain. In 
retrospect, the majority's willingness to work 
out disputed points proved to_be illusory. In 
sum, the Committee had rejected the original 
Administration bill which had been carefully 
drafted to take account of the harsh but 
well deserved lessons learned from the 90th 
Congress’ experience with occupational safety 
and health legislation, The Committee then 
rejected the Administration’s substitute; 
and finally, spurning even our eleventh hour 
endeavors to produce a viable piece of legisla- 
tion, the Committee reported out a bill which 
we had to vote against. 

The measure as reported by the Commit- 
tee is unacceptable because in rejecting the 
concept of an independent Board to set 
standards, the bill would create a monopoly 
of functions in the Secretary of Labor. Such a 
monopoly not only ignores the element of 
fairness to those required to comply with the 
Act, but also fails to resolve the jurisdictional 
division between HEW’s responsibility for 
health and the Labor Department’s for safety. 
In addition, the Committee bill does not 
overcome the widespread objection to permit- 
ting an inspector to close down a plant in 
imminent-danger situations. We regard this 
as a serious shortcoming. Lastly, the Com- 
mittee bill contains a sweeping general duty 
requirement that employers maintain safe 
and healthful working conditions. This broad 
mandate is grossly unfair to employers who 
may be penalized for situations which they 
have no way of knowing are in violation of 
the Act. 


I. GENERAL DIFFERENCES 


The single most important difference be- 
tween the Committee bill and the substitute 
is where and how, each would place the prime 
responsibility for providing safe and health- 
ful working conditions. 

The Committee bill follows the stock ap- 
proach of placing all responsibility in the 
Secretary of Labor. He would set standards 
through a time-consuming and complicated 
procedure involving ad hoc advisory com- 
mittees; he would enforce the standards, 
prosecute violations before Labor Department 
hearing examiners; and he again, would be 
the one to issue corrective orders along with 
assessing civil penalties. 

The substitute bill, on the other hand, re- 
focuses responsibility. for job safety and 
health by distributing these functions. In 
an effort to stress the importance and non- 
partisan nature of occupational safety and 
heaith, the substitute bill would create a 
new, top-echelon independent National Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Board to set 
standards composed of five members who 
would be appointed bythe President solely 
because they are high-calibre professionals 
in the field of occupational safety and health. 
The members would serve at the pleasure of 
the President so that the independent Board 
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does not become the captive of any special 
interest and remains responsible to the Pres- 
ident. 

The fact that the proposed legislation is 
concerned with working men and women is 
not sufficient reason for placing the standard- 
setting function under the Department of 
Labor. The Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, the National Mediation Board, 
and the National Labor Relations Board, for 
example, are wholly concerned with matters 
pertaining to labor—nevertheless, they are 
entirely independent of the Department of 
Labor. Thus, there is ample statutory prec- 
edent for our proposed independent Safety 
and Health Board. 

But even more significant is this. The 
members of the Board will not be appointed 
because they are Democrats or Republicans, 
pro-labor or pro-management, an approach 
which unfortunately has too often been fol- 
lowed in the making of appointments to 
Federal positions, The problems to be dealt 
with are not political, they are not primarily 
economic, they do not involve issues where 
there are deep differences concerning policy. 
To the contrary, these problems are almost 
entirely technical and technological. The ap- 
pointment of an independent Board whose 
members must be highly competent profes- 
sional experts in a field where the subject 
Matter is almost wholly objective and sus- 
ceptible to genuinely scientific and technical 
analysis, judgment, and decision, would in- 
spire the utmost confidence in every segment 
of the American public. 

And finally, the creation of a Board of 
this kind would more than meet the recom- 
mendations for a national advisory commis- 
sion or for such a Board itself, which were 
made by the leading professional organiza- 
tions in the safety and health fields, such 
as the National Safety Council, the Amer- 
ican Industrial Hygiene Association, the 
American Academy of Occupational Medi- 
cine, the Industrial Medical Association, the 
American Society of Safety Engineers, and 
several of the State health or industrial 
safety agencies which testified in the hear- 
ings held during the present or immediately 
preceding Congress. 

Aimed at providing both fair and uncom- 
plicated procedures, the substitute bill would 
thus have the Board set standards, simply 
using the familiar procedures under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (APA). The 
Secretary of Labor would conduct inspec- 
tions, and in violation cases, he would seek 
enforcement in the Safety and Health Com- 
mission created by the substitute and United 
States appellate courts in accordance with 
procedures which would provide appropriate 
equity remedies and assess civil penalties. 


II. SPECIFIC SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 
1. Standards 


The Administration's substitute bill pro- 
vides very simply that the Board set stand- 
ards according to the formal procedures of 
the APA. This means that a full hearing 
will be held so that a wide variety of views 
can be aired; and standards will be based 
on substantial evidence with an opportunity 
to cross-examine. 

However, the substitute bill also recognizes 
that out-of-the-ordinary situations will arise 
in which the Board has to act quickly and 
should not have to go through a hearing be- 
fore it can respond to these situations. 
Therefore, section 6(b) of the substitute 
bill provides that where it is essential to 
protect the health or safety of employees, 
national consensus standards or established 
Federal standards can go into effect im- 
mediately on publication in the Federal 
Register, and they will remain in effect until 
later superseded by standards promulgated 
through formal APA hearings. 

Also, section 6(i) of the substitute bill 
provides that where employees are exposed 
to grave danger from exposure either to 
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toxic substances or to hazards resulting from 
mew processes, then the Board may issue 
new “emergency temporary standards”. 
These too would go into effect immediately 
on publication but would remain in effect 
until superseded by standards promulgated 
pursuant to formal APA proceedings. The 
substitute requires the Board to start for- 
mal APA proceedings by publishing the tem- 
porary standard as the notice of proposed 
rule making, as soon as the emergency tem- 
porary standards are published. The Board 
is required to promulgate such standard 
within six months after the publication of 
the temporary standard. 

The substitute bill provides that where 
an applicable national consensus standard, 
or an established Federal standard exists, 
then the Board would begin with those 
standards as the proposed rules for the hear- 
ings used to set permanent standards. If the 
standard as finally promulgated by the Board 
differs from the original proposed rule, then 
the Board must state its reasons for depart- 
ing from the original. 

The Committee bill would also set perma- 
nent standards through formal APA hear- 
ings, but before these hearings even begin, 
it would be necessary to go through an in- 
tricate maze of procedures involving assorted 
advisory committees. Whenever the Secretary 
wanted to set a standard under the Commit- 
tee bill, he would have to appoint an advi- 
sory committee. This advisory committee has 
up to nine months to submit tts recommen- 
dations to the Secretary and the Secretary 
may not begin any hearings until he has 
afforded the advisory committee the pre- 
scribed time to submit its recommendations. 
Although the Secretary may shorten this 
period, the Committee bill also provides that 
he may lengthen it; but there is an outside 
time limit of one year and three months. 

After this excessive length of time, the 
Secretary has an additional four-month time 
period before he is required to hold a formal 
hearing on the advisory committee's recom- 
mendations, 

If the committee does not submit recom- 
mendations on time (bearing in mind this 
can be up to well over a year), the Secretary 
may wait up to four more months before he 
has to schedule a hearing; the hearing be- 
gins 30 days after scheduling. 

By simple arithmetic, we compute that 
under the Committee's bill, the Secretary of 
Labor might well have to wait close to two 
years before a formal hearing begins. This 
means that it may take him all that time 
just to catch up to the starting point of 
the Board's standard-setting procedure un- 
der the substitute bill. 

It is understandable that the Committee 
bill would have to provide these excessive 
preliminary time lags. After all, it is going 
to take time to set up an array of ad hoc 
committees and more time still for each of 
them to undertake and complete their re- 
quired assignments before they will be in 
any position to make their recommendations, 
However, no such time periods are needed 
under the substitute bill since a full-time, 
top professional National Board would be 
continually involved in standards-develop- 
ment and therefore needs only to commence 
a formal APA hearing when it seeks to set 
permanent standards. 

2, Enforcement 

The Committee’s bill's enforcement provi- 
sions are as complicated as its standard- 
setting procedures, but the enforcement pro- 
visions present uniquely serious problems 
because due process is a matter of grave 
personal concern where enforcement is in- 
volved. 

Under the Committee bill, the Secretary 
of Labor conducts inspections, holds hear- 
ings before Labor Department hearing ex- 
aminers, and it is also the Labor Department 
which issues corrective orders and assesses. 
civil penalties. 
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Unlike the Committee bill the substitute 
provides for an effective and fair method of 
enforcement. The Secretary of Labor would 
continue to be responsible for making in- 
spections and investigations. However, a spe- 
cial permanent three-member administra- 
tive Occupational Safety and Health Appeals 
Commission would be appointed to conduct 
formal hearings on alleged violations which 
were discovered by the Secretary; and the 
Commission would issue any necessary cor- 
rective orders, as well as assess penalties. The 
Commission would utilize hearing examiners 
whose decisions would become final unless 
an appeal is made to the Commission. 


3. General safety and health requirement 


We strongly object to the Committee bill's 
sweeping general requirement that employ- 
ers furnish safe and healthful working con- 
ditions. This was one of the first provisions 
which this Committee struck when it re- 
ported an occupational safety and health bill 
in the 90th Congress. Why it has not done so 
again is beyond our comprehension. The 
argument used in support of the Committee 
bill’s general requirement is that a similar 
provision is found in the Walsh-Healey Act, 
the Service Contract Act, the Maritime Safety 
Act, and in the laws of some 35 States. This 
argument does not persuade us. 

The Walsh-Healey and Service Contract 
Acts deal with the duties of those who con- 
tract with the Government. If a person free- 
ly contracts with the Government, then he 
assumes the responsibility for maintaining 
safe and sanitary working conditions as pro- 
vided for in those two-procurement-related 
statutes. While the language of the require- 
ment in those two laws may be general, its 
application could hardly be described as 
“general” since coverage under those Acts 
extends only to those circumstances to which 
the supply and service contracts themselves 
apply. Moreover, we understand that the 
general safety and health requirements of 
those two Acts have never been enforced in 
the absence of specified standards. 

In the case of the Maritime Safety Act, the 
term “general” safety and health require- 
ment is also a misnomer. The Maritime 
Safety Act applies to a single industry, x 
by force of circumstances, that Act does not 
contain a so-called general requirement like 
the one in the Committee bill which would 
apply to the whole spectrum of American 
industry. 

States also do not have general safety and 
health requirements in the same sense as 
the Committee bill does. Not only do none 
of the States provide the wide and varied 
coverage of the Committee bill, but many 
State laws apply only to limited areas of 
activity such as boiler and elevator safety. 

The objection to the very broad general 
safety and health requirement is not, of 
course, that there are no valid arguments to 
justify it. The offensive feature of such a 
provision is that it is essentially unfair to 
employers to require compliance with a vague 
mandate applied to highly complex indus- 
trial circumstances, Under such a mandate, 
the employer will simply have no way of 
knowing whether he is complying with the 
law or not, nor will the inspector have any 
concrete criteria, either statutory or admin- 
istrative, to guide him in finding a violation. 

On the one hand, the Committee bill 
recognizes this industrial complexity by pro- 
viding for specific standards to be developed 
through the use of any number of advisory 
committees and public hearings. But the 
Committee does a turnabout, and requires 
the employer to follow a mandate which is 
almost as broad as “do good and avoid evil.” 
We seriously doubt that the Committee bill 
could be enforced on the basis of this broad 
requirement; but if it could, we would be 
faced with the serious problem.that there 
would be no incentive to develop any stand- 
ards where such a broad mandate exists, 
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We recognize, however, that specific stand- 
ards could not be fashioned to cover every 
conceivable situation. We would be remiss 
in our duty, if any worker were killed or 
seriously injured on the job merely because 
there was no particular standard applicable 
to a dangerous situation which was appar- 
ent to an employer. Hence, in addition to 
requiring employers to comply with the spe- 
cific standards promulgated by the Board, 
and applicable to them, the substitute bill 
also requires each covered employer to fur- 
nish his employees employment and a place 
of employment which are free from any haz- 
ards which are readily apparent and are 
causing or are likely to Cause death or se- 
rious physical harm to his employees. 


II. CONCLUSION 


Despite our criticism of various provisions 
of the Committee bill, we do not wish to 
convey the impression that we object to the 
bill in its entirety; quite the contrary. Many 
provisions of the Committee bill are in large 
part, satisfactory and comparable provisions 
are found in our substitute. Some examples 
are the State grants section, the provisions 
for State participation through the submis- 
sion of plans, the carefully circumscribed 
employer-exemption provisions, and the Fed- 
eral employee safety program. A few provi- 
sions, in addition to those discussed herein, 
are more questionable. Several other provi- 
sions of the Committee bill would be accept- 
able if they were modified. 

However, we regard the establishment of an 
independent Board to promulgate standards 
and due process as essential provisions which 
cannot be omitted from any bill which genu- 
inely purports to have the best interests of 
employees and employers as the basis for its 
enactment. Hence, we intend to offer our 
own proposal, which was rejected by the 
Committee’s majority, as a substitute for 
H.R. 16785 as reported by the Committee. 

WILLIAM H. AYRES. 
ALBERT H. QUIE. 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK. 
JouN N. ERLENBORN. 
WILLIAM J. SCHERLE. 
JOHN DELLENBACK. 
MARVIN L. ESCH. 
Epwin D. EsHLEMAN. 
WILLIAM A. STEIGER. 
JAMES M. COLLINS. 
EARL F., LANDGREBE. 
ORVAL HANSEN. 

EARL B. RUTH. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. In 
1952, 6.5 million people or 4 percent of 
the U.S. population owned shares of 
stock. In 1969, the number of shareown- 
ers increased to 26.4 million or 13 per- 
cent of our population. 


PANAMA CANAL: HEARINGS BEFORE 
HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON IN- 
TER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, AU- 
GUST 3, 1970 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in previous 
addresses of mine on the interoceanic 
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canal problem—House Document No. 
474, 89th Congress—I have prescribed 
the Caribbean as our “fourth front” in 
which the Panama Canal is the “key tar- 
get” for the Communist conquest of that 
strategic area, long ago described by Ad- 
miral Mahan as the “Mediterranean of 
the Americas.” 

Most appropriately, the Subcommittee 
on Inter-American Affairs of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which 
my distinguished colleague from Florida 
(Mr. FASCELL) is chairman, between 
July 8 and August 3, 1970, conducted 
highly significant hearings on “Cuba and 
the Caribbean,” in which various officials 
having special knowledge of their sub- 
jects testified. 

Attached to my prepared statement 
was a “Memorial to the Congress” spon- 
sored by the Committee for Continued 
U.S. Control of the Panama Canal bear- 
ing the signatures of eminent leaders 
in various parts of the Nation to which 
special attention is invited. 

In the colloquies following my testi- 
mony, three main points were: U.S. 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone, the 
Panama Railroad, and the sea-level lock 
controversy. 

As to the sovereignty question, the real 
issue is not United States versus Pana- 
manian control, but continued U.S. sov- 
ereignty versus Communist control, and 
this is the question that should be de- 
bated in the Congress. 

With regard to the Panama Railroad, 
I would stress that the overwhelming 
reason for that railroad is to handle 
transisthmian traffic in event of inter- 
ruption to ship transits that could be 
caused by major landslides. In such 
event, this railroad would become an in- 
dispensable transcontinental link over- 
night with a great volume of traffic. 

The third point is the moth-eaten pro- 
posal for a sea-level canal, which project 
hinges on the surrender of U.S. sov- 
ereignty over the entire Canal Zone to 
Panama. 

To all realistic students of Panama 
Canal history and problems with whom 
I have discussed these matters, includ- 
ing many with direct responsibilities in 
the maintenance, operation, sanitation, 
protection, and military defense of the 
canal, the surrender of sovereignty as 
proposed in the discredited 1967 treaties 
is absolutely unthinkable. 

In this connection, I would invite the 
attention of the Congress to four ap- 
pointments that relate to Panama Canal 
policy questions, as follows: 

Hon. Robert B. Anderson, Chairman of 
the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission. 

Hon. John N. Irwin II, as Under Secre- 
tary of State. 

Hon. Robert M. Sayre, U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to Panama. 

Hon. Daniel W. Hofgren, a member of 
the Panama diplomatic negotiating team. 

Of the above officials, the first three 
were directly connected with the formu- 
lation of, or negotiation for, the 1967 
surrender treaties. The last is a 33-year 
White House staff member with no Pan= 
ama Canal or diplomatic experience, who 
has been given the task of treaty nego- 
tiation under Ambassador Anderson. It is 
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difficult to accept such a series of ap- 
pointments as mere happenstances. In 
any event, they present a situation to 
which the Congress and the Nation 
should be alert. 

For the sake of emphasis, I would 
state again that, in view of the extensive 
clarifications already made of the inter- 
oceanic canal problem, there are only 
two issues: 

First, the question of retaining full 
U.S. sovereignty over the Canal Zone and 
Panama. 

Second, the major modernization of 
the existing Panama Canal. 

In order that the Congress and the 
Nation may be adequately informed in 
the premises, I quote as parts of my re- 
marks my statement before the subcom- 
mittee at the indicated hearings, and 
the ably prepared statement of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. HALL) ; also the texts 
of the identical Panama Canal sover- 
eignty resolutions now before the House 
and the identical bills for the Panama 
Canal Modernization Act that are pend- 
ing in both House and Senate. 

The material follows: 

CUBA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTER-AMERI- 
CAN AFFAIRS, 

Washington, D.C., Monday, August 3, 1970. 


The Subcommittee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs met at 2:30 p.m., in room H-227, U.S. 
Capitol, Hon. Dante B. Fascell (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. FascELL. The subcommittee will please 
come to order. 

We meet this afternoon to continue our 
hearings on Cuba and the Caribbean. 

During the past 4 weeks, the subcommit- 
tee has inquired into many issues relating to 
this general topic. In the process, we have 
heard testimony from public and private 
witnesses, including high-ranking officials of 
the Departments of State and Defense and 
military commanders responsible for secu- 
rity operations in the Caribbean region. 

These hearings have affirmed my deep con- 
viction that the Caribbean region is of vital 
strategic importance to the United States, 
and that several factors introduced recently 
into that area have a direct bearing on our 
national and international security posture. 

Among these are intrusion of Soviet naval 
and air units into the Caribbean; the wors- 
ening economic situation in Cuba, the Black 
Power movement on some of the islands; 
and the growing potential for violence bred, 
in part, by the unfavorable social and eco- 
nomic conditions which prevail in various 
parts of this region. 

All of these things have a bearing on the 
future status of the major waterway of this 
region—the Panama Canal. 

It is for this reason that the subcommit- 
tee invited Gen. George Mather, Command- 
er in Chief, U.S. Southern Command, and 
Maj. Gen. Walter P. Leber, Governor of the 
Canal Zone, to meet with us, They appeared 
before the subcommittee on July 10. 

Today we are pleased to welcome a distin- 
guished colleague of ours, the Honorable 
Daniel J. Flood, Representative from Penn- 
sylvania, who will address himself to these 
issues also. 

I know that Congressman Flood does not 
need an introduction in this forum. He has 
broad knowledge on issues relating to the 
Panama Canal, and his leadership is recog- 
nized in the Congress and elsewhere We are 
happy to have him here with us today, to 
share his views with the subcommittee. 
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STATEMENT BY HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. FLOOD. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman, 

It is a special privilege and interest for me 
to appear before this subcommittee, because, 
as you know, I first came to Congress in 1945, 
when I had the high honor and the great 
privilege of serving on my first committee, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House. 

The great, beloved, and revered Sol Bloom 
of New York was then chairman, if anybody 
can remember back that far. I was assigned 
by interest to this committee, which was 
then the Subcommittee on the Western 
Hemisphere, but it is the same committee, 
and the same purpose then as now. 

Now, the statement that you made iden- 
tifying the importance of the Panama Canal 
with the whole subject that you have in 
mind, of course, couldn’t be more pointed or 
more exact. The interoceanic canal problem 
in its overall aspects, is an immensely com- 
plicated subject, believe me; yet if it is re- 
duced to its central issue, it is relatively 
simple, if you can believe that. 

Whenever the Canal question comes up 
for national attention, two subjects always 
develop. First, the site, and second, the type 
and kind of canal. 

Later on, as you know, when after the war 
we organized the Department of Defense, I 
was assigned and still am a member of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee for the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

In addition, you know, I was raised in St. 
Augustine, in Florida and my grandfather 
had a great interest in the Caribbean, and 
in the Isthmian area. So since I was 4 very 
young child, I have been in and out of this 
problem, 

After a memorable struggle in 1902 known 
as the “battle of the routes,” the President 
and the Congress, in the Spooner Act of that 
year, decided in favor of the Panama site and 
authorized the acquisition by treaty of the 
perpetual control of the Panama Canal with 
the Canal Zone to serve as its protective 
frame. 

Now I have selected all those phrases with 
great care; after wondering about them for 10 
years. Such control of the Zone was the abso- 
lutely necessary prerequisite demanded by 
the Congress and the Nation before assum- 
ing the large financial obligation involved 
in the construction and defense of the Pana- 
ma Canal. 

Later, in 1906, the President and the Con- 
gress, after thorough study and scorching 
debate, made a second great decision in favor 
of the existing high level lake and lock type 
canal, which was then constructed. History 
has established the wisdom of that deter- 
mination, economically, operationally, tech- 
nically and environmentally. 

Today, the Panama Canal is in another era 
of decision. There are two major issues: 

First, the transcendent question of safe- 
guarding our indispensable sovereignty and 
ownership of the Canal Zone and Panama 
Canal; and 

Second, the problem of the major moderni- 
zation of the Canal. Mr. Chairman, all other 
interoceanic canal questions, however im- 
portant, I suggest are irrelevant and should 
not be allowed to confuse these two major 
issues. Now there are a lot of them. They 
are a can of worms. But these are the two 
major issues. I can go on, like Tennyson’s 
brook, about the related subjects, but I think 
you are concerned about these two major 
problems. 

CONTROL OF THE PANAMA CANAL 

As to sovereign control, it must be empha- 
sized that, because of its strategic position as 
the crossroads of the Western Hemisphere, 
and the jugular vein of hemispheric defense 
as far as this Nation is concerned, the 
Isthmus of Panama has always been, and 
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always will be, an object for predatory de- 
Signs. Its loss to a potential enemy power is 
unthinkable, as recognized by the more than 
100 Members of the House who have spon- 
sored identical resolutions opposing any sur- 
render at Panama, and I am advised there 
will be many, many more—in my opinion, a 
majority from both sides of the aisle. 


MODERNIZATION OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


The problem of modernization depends 
upon the reaffirmation by the Congress of 
our national policy as to Cana] Zone sover- 
eignty and Panama Canal control, The best 
way, in fact the only way to effect such a 
policy, is to maintain our present treaty 
rights and modernize the existing Panama 
Canal according to the well-known Terminal 
Lake-Third Locks plan will add 13,400— 
in the Panama Canal organization during 
World War II and eventually approved by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt as a post- 
war project. 

This plan, it should be especially noted, 
calls for a major increase of capacity and 
operational improvement of the existing 
canal and by all means, bear this in mind— 
does not require the negotiation of a new 
treaty with Panama. This is a paramount 
consideration, you can be assured. 

The estimated maximum capacity of the 
existing canal is 26,800 vessels. The proposal 
that is now being made of the Terminal 
Lake-Third Locks plan, will add 13,400— 
making a total capacity, annually, of 40,200. 
There is no immediate need we are aware of 
in the immediate future, for this century, 
that would call for any more. If there are any 
other figures, I and my associates have never 
heard of them. 

Many able and well-informed engineers, 
navigators, geologists, economists, biologists, 
nuclear physicists, defense and other experts 
strongly support the plan as offering the 
best solution of the canal problem. Such 
modernization should provide a capacity of, 
certainly 40,000 vessels a year at a mini- 
mum—at a minimum—including vessels of 
larger size, and there are identical bills to 
provide for it introduced in both the House 
and the Senate. 

Moreover, previous Governors of the Canal 
Zone have approved the plan in principle 
and the present Governor has, as you have 
just mentioned, Mr. Chairman, addressed 
your committee on July 10, and he has ex- 
pressed his belief that it is in the interest 
of the United States that the existing Canal 
be, and I quote the present Governor, “oper- 
ated, maintained, defended, and augmented 
as necessary.” (End of his quotation.) 

Now, in official discussions of moderniza- 
tion plans, there is still mention of the 1939 
Third Locks project along with the Terminal 
Lake proposal. I would like to clear this up. 
I have often heard this mentioned. Now there 
is confusion here, 

The original Third Locks project that I 
mentioned to you, about which you have 
heard, does not provide for the elimination 
of the Pedro Miguel Locks and would per- 
petuate and compound the bottleneck at 
these locks. Any plan that fails to eliminate 
them is unworthy of any serious attention 
whatsoever and not be allowed to confuse. 

At this point, it is well to record that the 
total net investment of the taxpayers of our 
country in the Panama Canal enterprise, 
including defense, from 1904 through 
June 30, 1968, was more than $5 billion. 
This sum, if converted into 1970 dollars 
would be, as you know, a far greater sum. 


PROPOSAL FOR SEA LEVEL CANAL 


In these general connections, it is im- 
portant to remember that the much propa- 
gandized and costly “sea level” proposal 
hinges on—it hinges, this much publicized 
ditch—on ceding U.S. sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone and the Canal to Panama before 
constructing any new canal; and that a new 
canal, if constructed at the American tax- 
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payers’ expense, would also be given to 
Panama without the least compensation. 

It is hard for me to conceive of anybody 
dreaming up a thing like this, but it always 
raises its head. We thought we had it killed 
for several years, but it is a hydraheaded 
monster. It is back again. It is hard to be- 
lieve this. 

The chairman of the current Atlantic- 
Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Commis- 
sion, the Honorable Robert B. Anderson, a 
leading sea-level project advocate, was the 
chief negotiator for the discredited 1967 
treaties. 

Now listen to this: Notwithstanding this 
fact, he still heads our diplomatic team now 
reopening treaty negotiations with Panama. 
This is like sending the devil to investigate 
hell. 

Throughout their treaty negotiations the 
members of our diplomatic team, and this 
should concern your committee personally, 
have steadily and studiedly and completely 
ignored the provisions of article IV, section 
3, clause 2 of the U.S. Constitution that vests 
the power to dispose of territory and other 
property of the United States in the Con- 
gress—that is, the House and the Senate— 
and not in the treatymaking power of our 
Government—the President and the Senate. 

So where better should I be today, than 
before a subcommittee of the House charged 
with responsibility in the field of Foreign 
Affairs? 

In addition, our negotiators have also ig- 
nored the responsibilities of the United 
States under the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty and 
the rights of Colombia under the Thomson- 
Urrutia Treaty. Under the first, the United 
States is obligated to manage the Canal 
and under the second it has granted to Co- 
lombia important rights as regards both the 
Panama Canal and the Panama Railroad. 

As to these, shipping interests in Great 
Britain and Japan have already made known 
their opposition to the proposed surrender 
at Panama, and Colombia has announced 
that it will defend its rights. In fact, the Co- 
lombian Government for many months has 
been collecting documentary material in the 
United States concerning this very canal 
question, which is most significant. 

Now the foregoing facts together make 
favorable action on the pending sovereignty 
resolutions, I suggest, Mr. Chairman, a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance. Time is of the 
essence as far as maintaining the position 
of the House under the Constitution is con- 
cerned. Time is of the essence. 

In the interest of avoiding a possible mis- 
interpretation of the resolutions, I would 
suggest changing the term—and I quote— 
“Panama Canal Zone” in the first whereas 
clause to “Canal Zone and Panama Canal”, 
and the words “said canal” in line 4 of the 
resolve on page 3 of the resolution to “said 
Canal Zone and Panama Canal,” primarily 
for clarification, out of an abundance of cau- 
tion. Mr. Chairman; I have been through this 
before. 


RAIL LINK RETAINED ACROSS ZONE 


An example of the application of the wise 
Constitutional provision previously cited is 
the 1955 treaty with Panama, which author- 
ized conveyance to that country of valuable 
U.S. property in Panama, including the Pan- 
ama Railroad terminal yards and passenger 
stations in Panama City and Colon, subject 
to the enactment of legislation by the Con- 
gress—not the President and the Senate, but 
by the Congress—the House and the Senate. 

It is appropriate to state that the House— 
and I had some small part in its action, you 
will recall—stepped into that situation and 
the House rescued the main line of that rail- 
road from complete liquidation. Had it not 
been for such action by this House, this vital 
rail link, which would be so urgently needed 
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in the event of interruption of transit be- 
cause of possible major slides in Gaillard 
Cut, would have been abandoned. 

Now in regard to a sea level project, either 
in the Canal Zone or Panama, that ancient 
and moth-eaten idea would involve a new 
treaty with a huge indemnity—you can 

e that—and a greatly increased an- 
nuity—you can be doubly sure of that. 


TERMINAL LAKE-THIRD LOCKS CANAL MODERN- 
IZATION PROJECT 

The 1939 Third Locks Project, authorized 
primarily for defense reasons, at a cost of 
$277 million, did not require a new treaty. 
Construction on it started in 1940 and was 
suspended in May of 1942, with a total ex- 
penditure of $76,357,405, largely on huge lock 
site excavations at Gatun and Mirafiores, 
which are still usable. 

The current enlargement of Gaillard Cut, 
now nearing completion—and I recently saw 
it—was estimated to cost $81,257,097. Now 
together, Mr. Chairman, these two projects 
total more than $157 million toward the 
major modernizavion of the existing Panama 
Canal, which is much too large an expendi- 
ture to be swept under the rug—even by my 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The solution of the problem of increased 
capacity and operational improvement of the 
Canal was developed as a result of World 
War II experience in the previously men- 
tioned Terminal Lake-Third Locks plan for 
the existing canal. This major modernization 
can be accomplished at relatively low cost 
and, like the Third Locks Project, does not 
involve the negotiation of a new treaty with 
Panama. And that you must avoid like the 
plague—and they have that there, too. 


CANAL ZONE AS A POLITICAL REFUGE 


An important angle in the Panama Canal 
situation is that the Canal Zone has served 
many times as a haven of refuge for Pana- 
manian leaders seeking to escape assassina- 
tion by their political enemies in a very un- 
stable political entity, the Republic of 
Panama. 

The most recent example of the use of 
the Zone as an asylum was on June 8, 1970, 
when three colonels and a sergeant of the 
Panamanian National Guard escaped from 
prison in Panama City and found safety in 
the Zone. It is an island of security in a land 
of endemic revolution, endless political tur- 
moil, technological incoherence, and which 
today, as is generally the case, is without a 
constitutional government. 

Another case of such use of the Zone ter- 
ritory was by Senora Torrijos, wife of Brig. 
Gen. Omar Torrijos, on December 15, 1969, 
when she fied to the Canal Zone during an 
abortive revolt against her husband, the cau- 
dillo of Panama. Never a dull minute down 
there. 

Mr. Chairman, I can’t stress too strongly 
that were it not for the Canal Zone under 
U.S. sovereign control, some of the most 
brilliant leaders in Panama would have been 
assassinated. If the United States surrenders 
that Zone to Panama, as contemplated in 
the proposed new treaties, the Panama Canal 
would become a political pawn for the worst 
type of Panamanian politicians, and the 
Canal Zone the scene of guerrilla warfare and 
its inevitable cruelty and tragedy. 

STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF PANAMA CANAL 


For many years, the Caribbean has been 
recognized as the Mediterranean of the 
Americas. As far back as 1960, in an address 
to the House, I described it as our fourth 
front and the Panama Canal as the key tar- 
get for the Communist conquest of that stra- 
tegic basin. Subsequent events since then 
have justified my worst fears. 

The surrender by the United States of the 
Canal Zone and Canal would inevitably re- 
sult in a Communist takeover of Panama, as 
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occurred in Cuba, which would include the 
Canal itself. With our country having given 
up its legal rights in the premises, it would 
be powerless to oppose. 

Moreover, within the last year Soviet mis- 
sile-capable submarines and surface vessels 
stationed in Cuba have been sighted in our 
fourth front. For these and many other rea- 
sons, some of them related to the security of 
the Panama Canal, the Southern Command, 
with its headquarters in the Canal Zone, 
should be maintained as essential to hemi- 
spheric security and not reduced in im- 
portance. 

Fortunately for the United States, respected 
leaders in various parts of the Nation have 
studied the Canal problem and recently ex- 
pressed their views in a “Memorial to the 
Congress.” I would like consent to attach a 
copy of that memorial, which we have sent 
to your committee already, as part of an ap- 
pendix to my statement. 

Mr. FascELL. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. Fioop. For these and other reasons, 
some of them related to the security of the 
Canal, this command I consider of prime im- 
portance. It is the only independent com- 
mand identified with this problem in the 
entire Western Hemisphere. 

Finally, I would summarize some of the 
principal lessons from my many years of 
study of this Panama Canal question: 

We have a fine canal now; it is approach- 
ing capacity saturation, but not obsolescence. 

We know how to maintain and operate it. 

We know how to increase its capacity and 
operational efficiency, as demonstrated by 
years of experience. 

We have a workable treaty with Panama 
although partly abrogated through ill-ad- 
vised surrenders. 

We have defended the lives of our citi- 
zens in the Canal Zone and the Canal itself 
by the use of our authority. 

We have now reached the point where, if 
we do not make known our determination 
to hold onto this priceless asset of the United 
States, we may lose it to Soviet power, as 
happened at the Suez Canal, and one of 
their great targets, from the early days of 
Communist writing, is the control of key 
maritime communications: the Kiel, Suez 
and Panama Canals; the Straits of Gibraltar 
and Malacca; and the Strategic Caribbean 
and Mediterranean Seas. They have got their 
hands on them all. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I urge prompt 
action by this subcommittee on the pending 
Panama Canal sovereignty resolutions and 
the printing of the 1967 hearings along 
with the present hearings, or as an appendix 
to the present hearings. 

Such action should enable early adoption 
by the House of the resolutions and open 
the way for the long overdue major modern- 
ization of the Panama Canal, which we want 
done. Moreover, such action by the House 
would serve notice on the executive branch 
of the determination of the people of the 
United States to retain full control of both 
the Canal Zone and Panama Canal. 

If there can be any reasonable doubt, a 
scintilla of doubt in any mind, in a refer- 
endum, nationwide, the people of this coun- 
try would vote uncountably to do what I 
suggest. 

With such resolutions adopted by the 
House, should be proposed treaties be sent 
to the Senate for ratification, some of my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle have 
asked me to lead a march—there will be 200 
of them, four abreast—from the House to 
Mr. Pulbright’s committee, and ask to be 
heard. 

‘Thank you, sir. 

(The document referred to aboye, “Me- 
morlal to the Congress,” follows:) 
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MEMORIAL TO THE CONGRESS 


COMMITTEE FOR CONTINUED U.S. CONTROL OF 
THE PANAMA CANAL—1970 WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Honorable Members of the Congress of the 
United States, the undersigned, who have 
studied various aspects of interoceanic canal 
history and problems, wish to express our 
views: 

1. The construction by the United States 
of the Panama Canal (1904-1914) was one 
of the greatest works of man. Undertaken as 
a long-range commitment by the United 
States in fulfillment of solemn treaty obliga- 
tions (Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901) as a 
“mandate for civilization” in an area notori- 
ous as the pest hole of the world and as a 
land of endemic revolution, endless intrigue 
and governmental instability (Flood, “Pan- 
ama: Land of Endemic Revolution...” 
Congressional Record, vol. 115, pt. 17, pp. 
22845-22848), the task was accomplished 
in spite of physical and health conditions 
that seemed insuperable. Its subsequent 
management and operation on terms of “en- 
tire quality” with tolls that are “just and 
equitable” have won the praise of the world, 
particularly countries that use the Canal. 

2. Full sovereign rights, power and author- 
ity of the United States over the Canal Zone 
territory and Canal were acquired by treaty 
grant from Panama (Hay-Bunau-Varilla 
Treaty of 1903), all privately owned land and 
property in the Zone were purchased from 
individual owners, and Colombia, the sover- 
eign of the Isthmus. before Panama's inde- 
pendence, has recognized the title to the 
Panama Canal and Railroad as vested “en- 
tirely and absolutely” in the United States 
(Thomson-Urrutia Treaty of 1914-22). 

3. The gross total investment of our coun- 
try in the Panama Canal enterprise, includ- 
ing its defense, from 1904 through June 30, 
1968, was $6,368,009,000; recoveries during 
the same period were $1,359,931,421, making a 
total net investment by the taxpayers of the 
United States of more than $5,000,000,000. 
Except for the grant by Panama of full sov- 
ereign powers over the Zone territory, our 
Government would never have assumed the 
grave responsibilities involved in the con- 
struction of the Canal and its later opera- 
tions, maintenance, sanitation, protection 
and defense. 

4. In 1939, prior to the start of World War 
Two, the Congress authorized at a cost not 
to exceed $277,000,000, the construction of a 
third set of locks known as the Third Locks 
Project, then hailed as “the largest single 
current engineering work in the world.” This 
Project was suspended in May 1942 because 
of more urgent war needs, and the total ex- 
penditures thereon were $76,357,405, mostly 
on lock site excavations at Gatun and Mira- 
flores, which are still usable. Fortunately, 
an excavation was started at Pedro Miguel. 
The current program for the enlargement of 
Gaillard Cut is scheduled to be completed in 
1970 at an estimated cost of $81,257,097. 
These two projects together represent an ex- 
penditure of more than $157,000,000 toward 
the major modernization of the existing 
Panama Canal, 

5. As the result of canal operations during 
the crucial period of World War Two, there 
was developed in the Panama Canal organi- 
zation the first comprehensive proposal for 
the major operational improvement and in- 
crease of capacity of the Canal as derived 
from actual marine experience, known as the 
Terminal Lake—Third Locks Plan. This con- 
ception includes provision for the— 

(1) Elimination of the. bottleneck. Pedro 
Miguel Locks 

(2) Consolidation of all Pacific Locks 
South of Miraflores 

(3) Raising the Gatun Lake water level to 
its optimum height (about 92’) 

(4) Construction of one set of larger locks 

(5) Creation at the Pacific end of the 
Canal of a summit-level terminal lake an- 
chorage for use as a traffic reservoir to cor- 
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respond with the layout at the Atlantic 
end, to permit uninterrupted operation of 
the Pacific locks during fog periods. 

6. Competent, experienced engineers have 
officially reported that “all engineering con- 
siderations which are associated with the 
plan are favorable to it.” Moreover, such so- 
lution: 

(1) Enables the maximum utilization of 
all work so far accomplished. 

(2) Avoids the danger of disastrous slides. 

(3) Provides the best operational canal 
practicable of achievement with the certainty 
of success. 

(4) Preserves and increases the existing 
economy of Panama. 

(5) Avoids inevitable demands for dam- 
ages that would be involved in a Canal Zone 
sea level project. 

(6) Averts the danger of a potential bio- 
logical catastrophe with international reper- 
cussions that would be caused by removing 
the fresh water barrier between the Oceans. 

(7) Can be constructed at “comparatively 
low cost” without the necessity for negotiat- 
ing a new canal treaty with Panama. 

7. All of these facts are paramount con- 
siderations from both U.S. national and in- 
ternational viewpoints and cannot be ig- 
nored, especially the diplomatic and treaty 
angles. In connection with the latter, it 
should be noted that the original Third Locks 
Project, being only a modification of the 
existing Canal, and wholly within the Canal 
Zone, did not require a new treaty with 
Panama. Nor, as previously stated, would 
the Terminal Lake-Third Locks Plan re- 
quire a new treaty. 

8. In contrast, the persistently advocated 
and strenuously propagandized Sea-Level 
Project at Panama, initially estimated in 
1960 to cost $2,368,500,000, exclusive of in- 
demnity to Panama, has long been a “hardy 
perennial,” and according to former Gover- 
nor of the Panama Canal, Jay J. Morrow, it 
seems that no matter how often the impos- 
sibility of realizing any such proposal with- 
in practicable limits of cost and time is dem- 
onstrated, there will always be someone ta 
argue for it; and this, despite its engineering 
impracticability. Moreover, any sea-level 
project, whether in the U.S. Canal Zone ter- 
ritory or elsewhere, will require a new treaty 
or treaties with the countries involved in 
order to fix the specific conditions for its 
construction; and this would involve a huge 
indemnity and a greatly increased annuity 
that would have to be added to the cost of 
construction and reflected in tolls, or be 
wholly borne by the United States tax- 
payers. 

9. Starting with the 1936-39 Treaty with 
Panama, there has been a sustained erosion 
of United States rights, powers and author- 
ity on the Isthmus, culminating in the com- 
pletion in 1967 of negotiations for three pro- 
posed new canal treaties that would: 

(1) Surrender United States sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone to Panama; 

(2) Make that weak, technologically primi- 
tive and unstable country a partner in the 
management and defense of the Canal; 

(3) Ultimately give to Panama not only 
the existing Canal, but also any new one con- 
structed in Panama to replace it, all with- 
out any compensation whatever and all in 
derogation of Article 17, Section 3, Clause 2 
of the U.S. Constitution. This provision vests 
the power to dispose of territory and other 
property of the United States in the entire 
Congress (Senate and House) and not in the 
treaty-making power of our Government 
(President and Senate). 

10. It is clear from the conduct of our Pan- 
ama Canal policy over many years that poli- 
cymaking elements within the Department 
of State have been, and are yet engaged in 
efforts which will have the effect of diluting 
or even repudiating entirely the sovereign 
rights, power and authority of the United 
States with respect to the Canal end of dis- 
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sipating the vast investment of the United 
States in the Canal Zone project. Such ac- 
tions would eventually and inevitably per- 
mit the domination of this strategic water- 
way by a potentially hostile power that now 
indirectly controls the Suez Canal. That 
canal, under such domination, ceased to op- 
erate in 1967 with vast comsequences of evil 
to world shipping. 

11. Extensive debates in the Congress over 
the past decade have clarified and narrowed 
the key canal issues to the following: 

(1) Retention by the United States of its 
undiluted and indispensable sovereign rights, 
power and authority over the Canal Zone ter- 
ritory and Canal, and 

(2) The major modernization of the exist- 
ing Panama Canal. 

Unfortunately these efforts have been com- 
plicated by the agitation of Panamanian ex- 
tremists, aided and abetted by irresponsible 
elements in the United States which aim at 
ceding to Panama complete sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone and, eventually, the owner- 
ship of the existing Canal and any future 
canal in the Zone or in Panama that might 
be built by the United States to replace it. 

12. In the First Session of the 9ist Con- 
gress identical bills were introduced in both 
House and Senate to provide for the major 
increase of capacity and operational improve- 
ment of the existing Panama Canal by modi- 
fying the authorized Third Lock Project to 
embody the principles of the previously men- 
tioned Terminal Lake solution. 

13. Starting on October 27, 1969 (Theodore 
Roosevelt’s birthday), more than 100 Mem- 
bers of Congress haye sponsored resolutions 
expressing the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the United States should 
maintain and protect its sovereign rights and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal enter- 
prise, including the Canal Zone, and not sur- 
render any of its powers to any other na- 
tion or to any international organization. 

14. The Panama Canal is a priceless asset 
of the United States, essential for inter- 
oceanic commerce and Hemispheric security. 
Clearly, the recent efforts to wrest its con- 
trol from the United States trace back to the 
1917 Communist Revolution and conform to 
long range Soviet policy of gaining domina- 
tion over key water routes as in Cuba, which 
flanks the Atlantic approaches to the Pan- 
ama Canal, and as was accomplished in the 
case of the Suez Canal. The real issue as re- 
gards the Canal Zone and Canal sovereignty 
is not United States control versus Pana- 
manian, but United States control versus 
Communist control. This is the subject that 
should be debated in the Congress, especially 
in the Senate. 

15. In view of all the foregoing; the un- 
dersigned urge prompt action as follows: 

(1) Adoption by the House of Representa- 
tives of pending Panama Canal sovereignty 
resolutions; also similar action by the 
Senate. 

(2) Enactment by the Congress of pend- 
ing measures for the major modernization 
of the existing Panama Canal. 

To these ends, we respectfully urge that 
hearings be promptly held on the indicated 
measures and that Congressional policy 
thereon be determined for early prosecution 
of the vital work of modernizing the Panama 
Canal, now approaching capacity saturation. 

Dr. Karl Brandt, Palo Alto, Calif., Econ- 
omist, Hoover Institute, Stanford, Calif., 
Formerly Chairman, President's Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Dr. John O. Briggs, Tampa, Fla., Chairman, 
Department of Zoology, University of South 
Florida. 

William B. Collier, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Business Executive with Background of 
Engineering and Naval Experience. 

Dr. Ley E. Dobriansky, Alexandria, Va., 
Professor of Economics, Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Donald M. Dozer, Santa Barbara, Calif., 
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Historian, University of California, Author- 
ity on Latin America. 

Cmdr, Carl H. Holm, Miami Beach, Fla., 
Business Executive, Naval Architect and 
Engineer. 

Dr. Walter D. Jacobs, College Park, Md., 
Professor of Government and Politics, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Lane, McLean, Va., 
Engineer and Author. 

Dean Edwin J. B. Lewis, Washington, D.C., 
Professor of Accounting, George Washington 
University, President, Panama Canal Society, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Leonard B. Loeb, Berkeley, Calif., Pro- 
fessor of Physics, University of California. 

Howard A. Meyerhoff, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
Consulting Geologist, Formerly Head of De- 
partment of Geology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Richard B. O'Keeffe, Washington, D.C., 
Assistant Professor, George Mason College, 
Formerly Research Associate, The American 
Legion. 

William E. Russell, New York, N.Y., Law- 
yer, Publisher and Business Executive. 

Capt. C. H. Schildhauer, Owings Mills, 
Md., Aviation Executive. 

V. Ad, T. G. W. Settle, Washington, D.C., 
Formerly Commander, Amphibious Forces, 
Pacific. 

Harold L. Varney, New York, N.Y., Editor, 
Authority on Latin American Policy, Chair- 
man, Committee on Pan American Policy. 

B. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, Washington, D.C., 
Consulting Engineer, Formerly Deputy Gov- 
ernor, Panama Canal Zone. 

R. Ad. Charles J. Whiting, La Jolla, Calif., 
Attorney at Law. 

(Nore.—Institutions are listed for identifi- 
cation purposes only.) 

Mr. FAscELL. Thank you, Mr. Flood. 

We have a final vote pending on a bill on 
the House floor, and I guess we are all going 
to have to go and vote. 

I have some questions I would like to ask 
you, if you would care to come back as soon 
as we answer the rollcall. I suppose my col- 
leagues would like to do that. So why don't 
we recess until we answer the rolicall, and 
come right back in a few minutes. 

Mr. Fioop. Good idea. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, a short recess was taken from 
3 p.m. to 3:20 p.m.) 

Mr. FASCELL. The subcommittee will please 
come to order. 

I want to thank our colleague, the Honor- 
able Dan Flood of Pennsylvania, for giving us 
this very concise and candid statement, with 
respect to the Panama Canal. We appreciate 
that he has made himself available to answer 
some questions, so that we can add to the 
record. 


SOVIET STRATEGY IN THE CARIBBEAN 


You raised the issue of Soviet or Commu- 
nist designs on the Panama Canal. As I un- 
derstand it, the point you are making is that 
as long as the United States retains sover- 
eignty over the Canal Zone, those designs will 
not be implemented. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, Mr. Chairman, when I say 
the Soviets have designs upon the Panama 
Canal, I mentioned before we adjourned, 
part of the Soviet strategy—an excellent 
strategy and if I were there, I should do the 
same thing. They want the Kiel Canal, they 
want the Danube, they want the Strait of 
Malacca, they want the Suez Canal, they want 
the Panama Canal. They want to dominate 
and control the areas adjacent and con- 
tiguous to strategic maritime transportation 
arteries. 

Obviously, when that is done, they have a 
fait accompli, and the Panama Canal would 
be a jewel in their crown. They have the 
Suez Canal; the Kiel is under a shadow. 
They have the Danube and the Bosporus 
Straits. If they just squeeze, they have the 
Dardanelles. They are in the Mediterranean 
now, up to your you-know-what; that takes 
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Gibraltar. Also they are in the Caribbean in 
position to threaten the Atlantic approaches 
to the Panama Canal. 

The import of sovereignty is exactly the 
situation which exists in the Middle East 
today—confrontation with the United States. 
They don’t want that. And with sovereignty, 
they have it. Without U.S. sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone, you know what will happen 
to Panama; like a dose of salts, bing, they go 
Red, and they would be invited in. 

As a matter of fact, Castro did send a 
hastily organized small expedition, you know, 
2 months after he took over, to take the 
Panama Canal, but the local Indians took 
care of that with machetes. 

Mr. Fascett. In your opinion, then, if 
the Soviets established an equal presence in 
the Caribbean, using Cuba as a military 
Staging base, this would present some real 
problems for the United States, whether or 
not we had sovereignty over the canal. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course. About 5 minutes after 
the British left the Suez, and Egypt took the 
Suez, Panama had emissaries in Cairo about 
3 weeks later, saying, “How do you do this? 
How do you steal canals?” 


INTERNATIONALIZING THE PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. FasceLL. Do you feel that the same 
logic would apply if the canal—the operation 
of the canal—were internationalized? 

Mr. FLoop. Oh, I think the last thing in 
the world that any of the nations of the 
world, including Panama, would want would 
be to internationalize the Panama Canal. 
That would be the last thing they would 
want. 

I think of the Japanese, who are now the 
great customers to the canal. You hear 
about the tremendous big oil tankers and 
other types that can’t transit the canal. Well, 
by the year 1985, there would be probably 
about 33 million tons of cargo bypassing the 
canal in vessels too large to transit. I also 
think of the British, who are one of the 
greatest users of the canal. In our operation 
of the Panama Canal, we have meticulously 
met our treaty obligations for the vessels of 
all nations with tolls that are just and equi- 
table. This is the reason why the users of the 
Panama Canal are so completely delighted 
with the way that we have managed it over 
the years. The last thing in the world that 
its biggest customers wish is that the canal 
be internationalized. 

Mr. Fascety. Mr. Culver. 

Mr. CULVER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

I also wish to commend our most able, 
articulate and eloquent colleague from Penn- 
sylvania for his customary excellent presenta- 
tion of his views on this very complicated 
and important subject. 


CONTROL OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


I would, if I may, like to pursue the chair- 
man’s line of questioning further, to the ex- 
tent to which we attempt to estimate what 
cost the U.S. Government must pay to main- 
tain its present status in the Canal Zone. 

For example, General Mather testified be- 
fore this subcommittee that there is a deep 
undercurrent of resentment against U.S. 
sovereignty. He went on and called it “latent 
hostility,” and I wonder, Mr. Flood, if you 
can envision an accommodation that could 
be formulated which would leave the United 
States in effective control of the canal for 
many of the important reasons you have 
outlined, but at the same time, be responsive 
to many of the Panamanian complaints, and 
avoid the kind of confrontation there that 
has characterized our overseas military pres- 
ence in so many parts of the developing 
world, in view of the altered international 
situation. 

I share the implicit concern, I think, that 
the chairman expressed when he talked 
about the extent to which conceivably a con- 
tinuation of U.S. presence, no matter how 
effected, might well in fact prove to be far 
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more successful in implementing Soviet in- 
terests in that area, to the extent to which it 
contributes to a continuation of this unrest, 
and as a symbol of American “colonial im- 
perialistic presence," and so forth; and I 
wonder in view of this kind of problem that 
we face there, and face with regard to our 
military presence elsewhere in the world, if 
you could conceive of a way in which we 
could work out an accommodation that is 
more compatible with the modern world. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, let's see if I can give an 
analogy. 

I indicated the Soviet intent, and it is a 
naked intent, there is no secret there. They 
have been talking about it for 40 years, about 
interoceanic communications. 

But the Suez is not in Central America. 
Neither is the Kiel. The Panama Canal is. 
The Panama Canal is the jugular vein of the 
hemispheric defense, and say what you will, 
and with all the poses that they strike, in 
many of these Latin countries—and the 
smaller the country, the more elaborate the 
uniform—you know as well as I that any- 
body who strikes the Western Hemisphere at 
any part of it strikes us. This is hemispheric 
defense. 

This, I repeat, is the jugular vein for such 
defense. We have experienced problems with 
the Pacific before. We had two divisions, one 
through the canal, one en route, when World 
War II ended. 

You have this can of worms in South 
Vietnam or Southeastern Asia, whatever it 
is going to be, and I can envisage, as can 
you, that part of the Communist chain from 
Australia through the Islands through 
Alaska, and we must have a zone of defense 
to fall back on, what? The Philippines? The 
Islands? Maybe back to Hawaii. 

Now, the canal is a means not only of eco- 
nomic communication, which was the real 
basis for its birth—the defense structure 
has developed since then, with the develop- 
ment of this Nation—but to work out an ac- 
commodation, why, of course, you are a legis- 
lator, your business is the art of compromise, 
to work out; but when you say that there is 
unrest in Panama, that has nothing to do 
with the canal. There would be unrest in 
Panama with or without this canal, with a 
new sealevel canal, with a half dozen canals. 
Panama is that sort of a place. It is un- 
fortunate, as is Poland. Its worst enemy is 
geography. And there she is. 


SITUATION CHANGED SINCE 1903 TREATY 


Mr. CuLver. Would you not agree that the 
ability of the United States to maintain Its 
control and its influence and protect all its 
very real military and strategic and eco- 
nomic interests there, as originally envi- 
sioned in 1903, is markedly different than the 
world in which we are required to operate 
today. Further, that Panama today, polit- 
ically speaking, is an entirely different 
atmosphere in which to work out relations 
with this hemisphere generally? 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to borrow your 
argument. The only thing wrong with your 
argument is that I didn’t think of it. That 
is the strongest statement I have heard made 
at this table today for my position. Precise- 
ly. It isn't 1903, it is 1970, and the horizon— 
there is no horizon. The situation has. 
changed but has changed for the worse, In- 
stead of surrendering the Canal Zone, it 
should be extended to include the entire 
watershed of the Chagres River. 

Mr. CuLver. Wouldn't that call, though, 
for an entirely different formulation with 
regard to U.S. presence and the nature of it 
and the extent of shared control and infiu- 
ence, on something as sensitive to their own 
national interest? 

Mr. FLoop, I am very fond of these people. 
I have known them all my life. When you say 
they are “Gringo, get out!” types, that is not 
the people of Panama. You go to the Indians. 
You have trouble in the city. You have trou- 
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bles in all cities. We have them within two 
blocks of here. 

Panama City is not Panama. “Have you 
ever been to the United States?” I say to an 
Englishman; “Oh, yes, I have been to New 
York.” And somebody says to me, “Have you 
ever been to China?” “Yes; I was in 
Shanghai.” 

Now, New York is about as much America 
as Shanghai is China. The city of Panama is 
not the people of the Republic of Panama. 

Mr, Cutver. But you take the recent ex- 
ample, if we could turn to it for a moment, 
you mentioned the South Pacific. Take the 
case of Okinawa, and the recently concluded 
arrangements there, concerning the revised 
nature of U.S. continued military presence 
on that particular. 

Mr. FLoop. I have no quarrel with that 
whatsoever. 

Mr, Cutver. And the direct correlation and 
link-up to the domestic political conse- 
quences within the nation of Japan in the 
absence of making some sort of a modifica- 
tion, even though admittedly, we would 
argue that in the abstract, it is contrary to 
our national interest. 

Mr. FLOOD. I agree, I agree, but there is the 
development of time, and we can see the ele- 
ment of time there. 

And our need is at this time, I find no 
quarrel with that. I wouldn’t do it, but I 
find no quarrel. 

But I see no analogy with my jugular vein, 
my southern flank, wide open. 

Mr. CULVER. I think the analogy I would 
submit might be that this was a very en- 
lightened accommodation, very much in the 
strategic national interests of the United 
States, and in the absence of which, an al- 
teration of that kind or similar to it, we ran 
the very real risk, in case of a major con- 
frontation with China, for example, or some 
other situation in Southeast Asia, that we 
would be denied the utilization of even 
Japan itself. 

In some mutual security endeavor, if we 
didn’t work out some way to bring about a 
damping down of the political unrest that 
was being stirred up by this mutual security 
arrangement of Okinawa, and may well be 
responsible in bringing about the type of 
government in Japan, politically speaking, 
that would deny us the utilization or access 
of any facilities, which are of paramount im- 
portance to our national security interest. So 
turning again to Panama, is it possible at all, 
to your way of thinking, that if we continue 
to allow what is admittedly a source of fric- 
tion and political instability and military in- 
stability to fester, without any initiative or 
enlightened concession by the U.S, Govern- 
ment, that this may bring about an in- 
creased likelihood that this very vital eco- 
nomic and military link would no longer be 
available to us & handful of years down the 
road? 

Mr. Fioop. Well, of course, this is a matter 
of degree. When you look at the original 
treaty, when you look at the arrangements 
with the Republic of Panama, when you look 
at the pots of gold that have fallen from this 
rainbow into this totally technologically ig- 
norant, endemically unstable people, the em- 
ployment rates, the thousands and thou- 
sands of people, Panamanians, that we em- 
ploy, the wage scales they get, do you think 
those people want to see some of these 
Graustarkian generals in Panama take over 
that place? 

Neither do we. 

Mr. CULVER. Well, in terms of national pride 
and self-interest, which has a very irrational 
and emotional power all its own 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CULVER. It is probably the most power- 
ful—— 

Mr. FLoop. The Latino is very sensitive. 

Mr. Cutver. Undoubtedly the most power- 
ful political movement in the world today. 
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Mr. Fioop. We have it here, in our coun- 
try. 

Mr, CULVER. But this chauvinism, therefore, 
I wouldn't underestimate, and, turning to 
cost, what do the Panamanians now get for 
the United States presence in the zone and 
U.S. control over the canal? 

Do we have some figures? 

Mr. FLoop. Their very economic existence— 
period. Their life’s blood. Their existence. 
We gave birth to them. We have nurtured 
them, trained them, educated them, fed 
them, paid them. In fact they call the canal 
their “lunch counter.” 

Mr, CULVER. Mr, Flood, do you think some- 
one could possibly provide income figures for 
the record? 

Mr. FLoop. I would think so. 

Mr. Fasceii. We either have it in the rec- 
ord or we will get it for you. The actual reve- 
nues, I think, are in the order of $214 mil- 
lion a year. 

Mr. Fioop. Just a few years ago—— 

Mr. Cuiver. But it is $2 million a year in 
the canal; their share of canal tolls, for ex- 
ample, is $2 million a year. 

Mr. FAsCELL. I don’t remember the exact 
figure. 

Mr. CULVER. That is the figure I am fa- 
miliar with. 

Mr. FaAscELL. We either have it in the rec- 
ord, or will get it. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, I think that would be 
excellent. 

(The United States pays Panama an an- 
nuity of $1.93 million pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Article I of the 1955 Treaty of 
Mutual Understanding and Cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Panama.) 

Mr. CuLver. How much does the United 
States collect from toll fees? 

Mr. FLoop. You mean in dollars? 

Mr. CULVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Well, everything we collect, by 
the millions a year, we turn back to the 
General Treasury. The Canal Company and 
the Panama Canal Zone are two separate and 
distinct things. The zone is a governmental 
agency, and the company is commercial con- 
cern, operated on a self-sustaining basis. 

Mr. CULVER. But does the U.S. Govern- 
ment—— 

Mr. FrLoop. It all goes back to the US. 
Treasury. It is a self-paying thing; we do not 
subsidize this thing. 

Mr. CULVER. That’s the thing I wanted to 
bring out. 

Mr. Foon. It is self-paying. 

Mr. CULVER. The United States is making 
money now off the canal’s operation; we 
don’t subsidize it? 

Mr. FLoop. We never did, except the orig- 
inal investment. We have a $5 billion invest- 
ment. But you can have that much in, no 
matter what you do. The fact remains that 
that investment is there. 

But as far as the dollar by dollar, month 
by month, week by week, ship by ship, that 
washes itself out, and reverts to the Treas- 
ury. So in other words, there is no millstone 
around our neck, as a cost, as a debt of any 
kind. Moreover, U.S. isthmian activities, di- 
rectly or indirectly, inject more than $100 
million annually into the Panamanian econ- 
omy. 

Mr. CULVER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fasce.u. Mr. Roybal. 

STANDARDS OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE CANAL ZONE 

Mr. RoysBaL. Mr. Flood, the Panamanians 
that I have had the opportunity of talking 
to complain that there are two standards 
in the zone. 

Mr. FLOOD. The silver and gold standard? 

Mr. Roysau. No, sir. That is the employ- 
ment standards, that the Panmamanians do 
not get the same salary doing exactly the 
same work as an American. 

Now to what extent is this actually helping 
or hurting relations? 
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Mr. FiLoop. Well, of approximately 16,000 
employees of the Panama Canal, say, 12,000, 
as of this afternoon, are Panamanians; 4,000. 
Say, are Americans. Now they are getting a 
wage scale, paid by us, far greater than what 
they would get for the same kind of work any 
place in Panama, for the Government or 
private contractor, doing the same kind of 
things. 

Mr. ROYBAL. But the American who is doing 
exactly the same kind of work, then, is 
getting a salary that far exceeds the amount 
that a Panamanian receives? 

Mr. FLoop. That is only in certain cate- 
gories, supervisory categories, although now 
in the last treaty we have brought into the 
supervisory categories at the highest levels 
many, many Panamanians under the treaty 
just a few years ago, and I see nothing wrong 
in that, if they are capable, and many of 
them are. 

Mr. RoysaL. Don’t you think this should 
have started many years ago, instead of just 
recently? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes, yes, of course I do. Of 
course, I do. 

Mr. RoYBAL. Do you believe then that over 
the years, this particular situation perhaps 
is responsible for some of the unrest that 
exists in the zone? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. RoysBaL. And what can we do further 
to correct it? 

Mr. Fioop. Well, I think first of all, you 
should discuss this matter with your labor 
unions that exist there. There are problems 
within the labor unions, which I would be 
the first to want to sit with you, and be sure 
they were clear about it. 

There is no intent on the part of this Gov- 
ernment, of the Panama Canal Goverment 
or the Panama Canal Company to discrimi- 
nate against the Panamanian merely because 
he is a Panamanian, 

Mr. Rorgat, But the truth of the matter is 
that he has been discriminated against. 

Mr. Fioop. The truth of the matter is that 
that has been improved a thousand percent, 
and up until a few years ago, 10,000 percent, 
and will be improved further, and should be. 

Mr. Roysat. And maybe the net profits 
that are made both by the company and the 
zone have been as a result of exploitation 
that has been going on with regard to em- 
ployment. 

Mr. Fioop. No, no. That is begging the 
question. No, this is not so, The maintenance 
of the operation of this canal has been one 
of the major engineering miracles in the his- 
tory of man. That’s what has done it. Ef- 
ficiency, operations, maintenance and man- 
agement, not mere hands. 

You need those to do it, but to suggest 
that because this was an aggrandizement, 
that this was some great American corpora- 
tion, who achieved its opulence in the mauve 
decade, by bleeding its workers—now no- 
body, I never heard that said, until this 
minute. 

Mr. Royzar. Well, I have heard it said 
many times. And I have also seen—— 

Mr. Fioop. What, the accumulation of 
funds by America, by the United States, 
after a $5 billion investment, was the result 
of making slaves out of the Panamanian 
workers? 

Mr. Rorsat. No, but that the profits that 
have been derived from that operation re- 
sulted from the exploitation of individuals 
who were paid less than the wages paid 
Americans. 

Mr. Frioop. Mathematically, I suppose it 
would work out, If one man gets $10 and 
another gets $5, then you are ahead $5 some 
place. I am sure that is so. Yes. But it is 
certainly not a causus belli. It is not a gut 
issue. It is certainly not one of the two 
things that is before this House on the 
sovereignty and the operation of the canal. 
There are many other things. 
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Mr. Royrsat. But it is a thing that—— 

Mr. FLoop. I could talk to you here all 
night about it. I mean, many legitimate com- 
plaints. No question about that. I know of 
many. You know I know. I have talked to 
these Spaniards. I know. I have talked with 
them for years, oh, yes. 

Mr. Roysan. Well, if we want something 
said that we don’t want anybody else to un- 
derstand, perhaps you and I could carry on 
a conversation in Spanish. 

Mr. Fioop. Let’s keep this clear. 

Mr. Roysat. That’s all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fascett. Well, as a matter of fact, in 
the last treaty negotiations, we made many 
of the corrections of inequities dealing 
with—— 

Mr. Fioop. Which both of these gentle- 
men are talking about, oh, yes, and more will 
be made. More will be made. 

Mr. Fascetu. There are still some unre- 
solved economic questions, but nothing that 
doesn’t lend itself to an accommodation; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Fioop. There is no question about that. 
Of course not. I would be the first to say 850. 

Mr. FascELL. In other words, you support 
accommodation, so long as it doesn’t mean 
the dilution of U.S. sovereignty. That is your 
position? 

Mr. FLoop. That is correct. I would be 
their spokesman. I would be the devil's ad- 
vocate. 

Mr. Cutver, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Fasce.u. Mr. Culver. 

1967 PROPOSED DRAFT TREATIES 


Mr. Cutver. At that point, just so the rec- 
ord is not ambiguous on this point, on page 
4, Mr. Flood, of the prepared statement, 
when you make reference to, you know, the 
role of Mr. Anderson, in the continuing ne- 
gotiations, and you say, and I quote: “was 


the chief negotiator for the discredited 
1967 treaties,” could you be a little more 
specific, then, for purposes of the record— 


which aspects? 

Mr. FLoop. Well, of course, it is my term. 

Mr. CULVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I have—tI can’t put an impri- 
matur on the word “discredited.” I dictated 
the statement. I say that the intent to pro- 
pose the under-the-table efforts, the hanky- 
panky that went on—if you sit on Defense 
Appropriations, you hear about Flood’s spies. 
Well, I don’t have a crystal ball. I have big 
ears. 

I have extraordinary sources of informa- 
tion, as you do, People wonder, “How do you 
know about this thing, this gun, or that air- 
plane?” Big ears. And spies. Whenever these 
things develop, they are brought to my 
attention. 

Mr. Cutver. But just speaking here—— 

Mr. Fioop. And these treaties, this was an 
effort by certain levels of the State Depart- 
ment, these faceless wonders, who still exist, 
and it is like trying to pick up a handful of 
quicksilver to try and do any good with 
them. 

I was on this committee, you know; I was 
chairman of the subcommittee. I went all 
through this. I was present for the first 
meeting of the United Nations. I was pres- 
ent for the accouchement. I know these 
people, and every once in a while I still 
bump into one of them, still alive and 
breathing. It is hard to imagine, but he is 
still there: faceless, nameless, but dauntless, 
and they do these things. 

And they have this concept that this 
should be done, that sovereignty must be 
abandoned, ana then, as you say, in this 
proposed treaty, and then, of course, a bril- 
liant reporter on the Chicago Tribune got a 
hold of the treaties, and in the meantime 
they were going around like this—the State 
Department—and the entire Government, 
the Kennedy administration, the Johnson 
administration, and now the Nixon adminis- 
tration, have been trapped by the same 
people. 
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Mr. CuLver. But when you make reference, 
then, Mr. Flood, to the discredited 1967 
treaties, the cause of your criticism in that 
regard is the erosion of sovereignty, of our 
national sovereignty. 

Mr. FLooD. Yes, the public revulsion, In 
the House, 150 Members of this House, over- 
night, nationwide, when the press, the news 
media, carried this story—— 

Mr. CULVER. As to how the treaty was ar- 
rived at, distinguished—— 

Mr. FLoop. No, what they proposed to do. 
First of all, loss of sovereignty. 

Mr. CULVER. Loss of sovereignty? 

Mr. Fioop. And that discredited the treaty. 

Mr. CULVER. And yet, in response to Mr. 
Roybal’s question, you did say you specifi- 
cally welcomed the initiatives in the labor 
field, for example. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CULVER. Which did represent an ero- 
sion, a diminution of American control. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with that. 

Mr, CuLver. So it wouldn’t be really a 
blanket denial or resistance to certain ac- 
commodations, given the political realities 
in which we are forced to operate today. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, sovereignty is an 
absolute thing. You can't be just a little bit 
pregnant, 

Mr. CULVER. Well, for example, take our 
sovereignty, you know, with regard to our 
Okinawa military interests. 

Mr. FLoop. That is not sovereignty. That 
was by right of conquest. We occupied. This 
is a different rule of international relations. 
We occupied Okinawa by right of conquest. 
That is a different breed of animal. 

This relationship is a treaty between 
sovereign states. 

Mr. CULVER. But certainly, you indicate, 
you certainly imply here, that you recognize 
the necessity to review and to take, you 
know, corrective action in terms of where 
a mutuality of interest has to be sustained, 
and certain problems presented themselves 
that would make a continuation of that ar- 
rangement impossible in the absence of 
military force. 

Mr. FLoop. You know my history in this. I 
would be the first, certainly, to agree. 

Mr. CULVER. Well, what about some addi- 
tional steps, like—— 

Mr. FLoop. I am no right-wing, breast- 
beating conservative, finding a Communist 
under every table with a bomb. I haven't 
been, in 25 years. I am not that. But, I can 
see both ways. 

Mr. Cutver. What about some of the sug- 
gestions that have been advanoed concerning 
the adoption of a joint court system in the 
zone, or some alteration in the U.S, com- 
missaries there, to provide for—— 

Mr. FLoop. This should be discussed. This 
should be discussed. One of the great pur- 
poses of President Theodore Roosevelt was 
to avoid the recriminations and conflicts that 
always accompany extraterritorial rights. 

Mr. Cutver (continuing). An alleviation 
of some of the political pressures? 

Mr. Froop. This sort of thing should be 
discussed, That wouldn’t upset me a bit. 
Within the rule of reason, of course. 


QUALITY OF U.S. SOVEREIGNTY 


Mr. Fasce.u. Mr, Flood, what is your posi- 
tion—and I know you have discussed it 
before, but I would like to get it on this 
record—with respect to the absolute quality 
of sovereignty? The 1903 treaty raises the 
question, at least as far as the Panamanians 
are concerned, that sovereignty in this case 
was not meant to be absolute, because there 
is a residual right, territorially, at least, to 
the ownership of the land itself. 

Mr. FLoop. The right and title, the sover- 
eignty of the United States, was in perpetu- 
ity. And I understand the perpetuity to mean 
just one thing. I can't translate it. Perpetuity 
is an absolutism. 

Mr. Fascet,. Well, I don’t have the lan- 
guage of the treaty here before me. 
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Mr. Fioop. Well, that’s the catch. That’s 
the phrase which is the heart and merit of 
your position. 

Mr, FascELL. Well, it is not my position. 

Mr. FLoop, I mean the position as stated. 

Mr. FascELL. But the question is whether 
or not under the 1903 treaty, title in the 
land in perpetuity actually was transferred? 
And whether or not, when the property 
ceased being used for the purposes for which 
exclusive sovereignty was granted, it would 
revert to Panama. That’s the issue. 

Mr. FLoop. Every piece of private property 
that was in the Canal Zone was purchased 
by the United States, at an agreed price, and 
paid for, and title became absolute, as far 
as your real estate law. It is an absolutism. 
Now, even—— 

Mr, Fascet,. I understand what you are 
Saying, Mr, Flood, but I am merely saying 
the issue has been raised in the last hear- 
ings we had in this subcommittee, that it is 
an issue, legal or otherwise—— 

Mr. FLoop. Oh, I have heard it raised many 
times, but by the way, even with a title in 
fee, at least in my State, there can be a resid- 
uary, but that does not affect the title in 
fee, and that is an absolutism. 

Mr, Fasce.u. Well, the question, of course, 
is; If you have a residual right, do you or 
do you not have the entire title? 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, this is not a residual right. 

Mr. Fascett Well—— 

Mr. Fioop. It affects—under an absolute 
title in fee, it amounts to a grant. But there 
is no reservation of title. 

Mr. FASCELL. All right. 

Mr. Fioop. In perpetuity, the sovereignty 
is absolute. 

Mr. Fascetn. I understand your position, 
and I agree the legal interpretation—— 

Mr. FLOOD. I don't want that to affect these 
other things we are talking about at all. 
These are different things. 

Mr. Fascetn. It does affect the question, 
though, whether or not, in carrying out any 
kind of accommodation which might be com- 
patible with modernization and the neces- 
sity for improving the canal, how far you 
can go. That’s the issue. 

You see, for example, some people took the 
position that flying the Panamanian 
alongside the American flag at certain desig- 
nated places in the Canal Zone was a dimi- 
nution of U.S. sovereignty. 

Mr. Fuioop. Well, you have breast-beaters 
any place. 

Mr. FASCELL. Yes. 

Mr. FiLoop. That leaves me utterly cold. 
The fact that a few barefooted boys with 
a little free fusel oil, crossed the border and 
ran up a flag, and got tangled up with a 
lot of American high school students—I have 
seen things worse than that happen in my 
own district, on pay nights in the coal fleld. 

Believe me, this doesn’t affect sovereignty, 
or the major issue here as between sovereign 
states. 

Mr. FascELL. Mr. Bingham, did you want 
to inquire at this point? 

Mr. BrnenaM. No, thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


TERMINAL LAKE-THIED LOCKS PLAN 


Mr. Fascett. Mr. Flood, you mentioned two 
plans. Could you describe for the record, the 
difference between the Third Locks plan and 
the Terminal Lake-Third Locks plan. 

Mr. FLoop. Oh, yes; they are two things. 

Mr. Fasce.u. Right. 

Mr. Fioop. As I mentioned, the 1939 Third 
Locks plan had the fatal defect of in no way 
eliminating the appalling bottleneck, the 
technical bottleneck, and the actual bottle- 
neck at the Pedro Miguel locks. 

Now that question must be the first engi- 
neering question resolved. The Pedro Miguel 
bottleneck lock must be eliminated, then take 
all of locks south of the Miraflores into one 
lock; then you establish a new lock, and then 
you create a terminal lake on the Pacific side, 
which is the same thing as you have on the 
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Atlantic side, and to do exactly the same 
thing, raise to the proper level, and that is 
the Achilles heel of the present technical 
operation—the failure to have a terminal 
lake. 

Now the combination of both is what we 
call the Terminal Lake-Third Locks plan; it 
is the combination of the two. 

Now that eliminates the Pedro Miguel lock, 
creates a terminal lake at the Pacific end, 
and you have no. problem then, for it miti- 
gates the problems we have on the Pacific end, 
of fog and lockage surges, by having this 
terminal lake. Also it would provide a sum- 
mit-level anchorage where you can assemble 
vessels for transit which now you can’t do 
on the Pacific side, and it is a grievous prob- 
lem. And the Miguel lock thing is just simply 
awful. 

Mr. FAscELL. Now the Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks plan—studies on that have been com- 
pleted? 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, yes. But there is still much 
to do. 

Mr. FascELL. And the issue for resolution is 
now pending, where? 


PROPOSAL FOR SEA LEVEL CANAL 


Mr. Froop. Well, there is a Commission in 
this country and commissions in this town, 
there are commissions upon commissions—it 
has cost us $24 million so far for us to give 
birth to this, and I knew that day they were 
appointed, they would merely change the 
color on the last report—they got blue—and 
two or three graphs, and a couple of charts, 
$5 million; it is now $24 million. They are 
now down in the rain jungles and the swamps 
of the Colombian border, searching for a site 
to build a canal. 

My own grandmother wouldn’t build one 
down there, and they know it. They know it 
prefectly well. I know where the site they 
propose is; so do you; but they are going to 
file a $24 million report from the Commission. 

Mr. FasceLu, You mean on the Colombian 
side or the Terminal Lake-Third Locks plan? 

Mr. Fioop. No. They will have a record, it 
will have probably a green cover this time, 
but we will have spent the $24 million. They 
will espouse—the Ambassador is wearing two 
hats—that is why I say you are sending the 
devil to investigate hell. He is bringing this 
young fellow—what’s his name? I never 
heard of him—some youngster from the 
White House is going down there, 33 years 
old, as Ambassador, and he is going to be 
in charge of carrying out orders to put that 
canal there, at sea level. 

Mr.. Fascett. What do your informants 
tell you? Has he done anything yet? I haven't 
heard that anything has been done yet. 

Mr. FLoop. He is about to give birth to it, 
yes. 

Mr, FascELL. Birth to what, another canal? 

Mr. Fioop. The treaties which would re- 
duce the sovereignty in the canal, yes, and 
don’t forget it—— 

Mr. FASCELL. You mean, it is because this 
Presidential Ambassador has now been ap- 
pointed, the fear that he is about to nego- 
tiate—— 

Mr. Fioop. Under Mr. Anderson, and they 
are about to come up through the Army 
Engineers with this report, and I can tell 
you the conclusion now, give you the—— 

Mr, Fascett. Not for modernization? 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, no, no, This is for the new 
canal. 

For modernization, they have the report, 
and I submit, and I would suggest you ex- 
amine it, by investigation; it is the out- 
standing authorities in the world who are 
concerned about this, recommend the Ter- 
minal Lake-Third Locks system, and con- 
sider this sea level canal to be—they could 
not find a good reason. 

“Now it is going to be built by nuclear 
power—fissionable material, 

Mr. Fascett. I thought that had been 
discarded. 
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Mr. Fioop. Oh, everything they have drawn 
up has been totally discarded. The last thing 
was they are going to build it by fissionable 
material, which would kill everybody within 
10 miles of the canal, so they said “Well, 
that’s not a good idea.” 


ECOLOGICAL EFFECT OF SEA LEVEL CANAL 


Mr. FascELL. Well, wasn’t there also a tre- 
mendous environmental problem, ecological 
problem, with the sea-level canal? 
` Mr. Fuoop. Oh, yes, and who in the world 
would be better concerned than you, Mr. 
Chairman, from Florida? The -ecological 
problem is bringing in these sea snakes, 
which are worse than the cobra, from the 
Pacific, knocking out this pocket of fresh 
water, and infesting every beach from Vir- 
ginia to Brazil. 

Mr, FAscELL. Well, we have some sea snakes 
that are doing some infesting, but they 
didn't come from—— 

Mr. FLoop. They have got two legs, though, 
those fellows. I know them. They have got two 
legs. 

Mr. Fascenn. Are you familiar with the 
Kearney report, Mr. Flood? 

Mr. FLOOD. I have excerpts from it; yes. 

Mr. Fascett. Then you are talking about 
the feasibility— 

Mr. Fioop. May I add this? About these ob- 

jections. You know, the first objection about 
this canal was naval gunfire. “You can’t 
build this canal because the navies of the 
world will destroy it with naval gunfire.” 
Well, that was in 1905. 
“Now when the gunfire thing didn’t work 
out, naval gunfire, well, all of a sudden we 
had bombers, World War II. “Got to have 
a sea level canal, because the bombers will 
destroy the Panama Canal.” Well, that didn’t 
stand up very well. 

Finally, the atomic bomb. Well, of course, 
you can destroy any canal. If you want to 
destroy a sea level canal, or any, you can 
destroy anything you want to. No question 
about that. No question about that at all, 

There is nothing sacred from destruction, 
the way we are operating today in the mili- 
tary sense. But all of these, every year, you 
have these proponents of the canal come up 
with some weird ideas as to the danger of the 
existing canal, or modernizing it, or the 
tremendous advantage of the sea level canal. 

And this goes on and on and on like Ten- 
nyson’s brook. It just doesn't stop. 

This is a discredited thing, internationally, 
except that there is residual remainder, the 
palace guard. The old guard dies, but never 
surrenders, and they will pop up out of any 
place over the sea level canal. 

(Representative Flood subsequently fur- 
nished the following statement: ) 

Avucust 3, 1970. 


BATTLE OF THE LeveLs—A Succession or BUG- 
BEARS—BY HONORABLE DANIEL J. FLOOD 


The story of the modern “battle of the 
levels”, is merely a continuation of age-old 
arguments over type of canal. 

In 1905-06, it was the alleged danger from 
naval gunfire used by sea level advocates, 
who were overcome by the knowledge and 
vision of John F. Stevens backed by Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. 

In 1939, it was the alleged danger of enemy 
bombing, which led to the Third Locks Proj- 
ect failure. 

In 1945, it was fear of the atomic bomb 
that resulted in the abortive 1945-48 investi- 
gation under Public Law 280, 79th Congress, 
which recommended only a “sea level” canal 
on the basis of its alleged greater security. 
This recommendation failed to receive the 
approval of President Truman because of the 
clarification in the Defense Department of 
the fallacies in the application of the security 
and national defense factors in the statute. 

In 1964, it was the danger of sabotage 
from “two sticks of dynamite” that led to 
the present inquiry. 
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Now, in 1970, it is the danger of “guerrilla 
warfare”. 

From the foregoing the pattern is clear; 
change the bugbears of justification when 
earlier arguments prove ineffective. 

The defense needs of the Panama Canal 
are for the existing canal and not for some 
hypothetical waterway that may be con- 
structed in the indefinite future. 

Moreover, the defense of the Canal, like 
that of the major ports and rail systems of 
the United States depends not upon passive 
features of design, but the combined power 
of the Armed Forces of the United States. 


MODERNIZATION OF PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. FascELL. We have had testimony before 
this committee that indicates that studies 
which have been made with respect to both 
economic feasibility and engineering feasi- 
bility indicate that the present canal could 
be modernized to take ts to the year 2000, in 
very good shape. 

Mr. FLoop. Well, of course, a sea level canal 
would cost you $3 billion. You have got $157 
million in the present canal now as developed 
by the Third Locks Project and enlargement 
of Gaillard Cut. In a very short period of 
time, the terminal lake proposal can be done, 
at a minimal figure, or as fast as your need 
to meet the demands for transit. I tell you 
that 40,200 annually—and it will be a long, 
long generation, and a century, before you 
will have 40,200 ships. And the existing ca- 
nal, modernized, can do that. 

Now don’t let them tell you about, “Well, 
look at the big ships that are being built 
that can't go through the canal.” For every 
big ship in the year 1985 that can’t go 
through the canal, but goes around the Cape, 
there will be 300 that will go through it. 
Besides, those super vessels are built for the 
purpose of avoiding going through any canal 
and paying tolls. 

USE OF RAIL LINE IN CANAL ZONE 


Mr, FAscELL. I have ridden that train in the 
Canal Zone—or is that outside—and I have a 
hard time accepting your statement that it 
is a vital transportation link. 

Mr. FiLoop. Oh, no, vital in this sense: 
Nothing concommitant with the canal—and 
I am not speaking about the seat you ride in, 
like an amusement park. I don’t mean that 
at all. I mean that mere railroad, where it 
is, with the two terminal controls, and we 
had to stop them. 

Now, in that treaty we gave them their 
terminals of the Pacific and the Atlantic, 
the terminal buildings, the stations, we call 
them, in this country. And for people who 
can't even keep the sewage and the garbage 
clean in their streets, to run a canal, they 
made a mess of the two buildings that we 
shouldn't have given them in the first place. 

Thank God, the Congress saved the rail- 
road. 

Mr. FAscELL. Yes, but I don't understand 
how the train and the tracks help us. 

Mr. FLoop. Well, the tracks; any tracks, 
anything that will carry anything through 
an isthmus will help you—a new road, a 
new railroad, anything like this. But we 
have—— 

Mr. FascELL. You mean for carrying sup- 
plies? Is that what you are getting at? 

You see, I am a little bit lost as to what 
the value of that train is. 

Mr. FLoop. Well, primarily, it is a defense 
structure, primarily, although originally it 
was the transport of the old miners from 
one side to the other, originally. 

Mr. FAscELL. But it is your view that the 
train is still a vital link in the operation 
of the Canal? 

Mr, FLOOD. I say this, that anything we 
have there existing today which will help 
us in transport, including the outrageous 
sums we pay to the aristos who own the 
cement companies for the lousy cement they 
give us to build those roads, and put the 
money in Swiss banks, which they did with 
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the $36,300,000 we gave them—I bet you 
the best drink in town that three-fourths 
of that is in a Swiss bank now. That has 
been going on for 40 years. 

I don’t think—you can't change these 
people by just making a treaty. You can’t 
change this, these 16 families. But that is 
not—that is the Panamanians. 

Mr. FAscELL. That is not the issue. I am 
just trying to find out what is the use of 
the railroad. 

Mr. FLOOD. Any railroad is important for 
transport of anything, whether it is the nar- 
rowest gage or a double track. That is im- 
portant but its greatest value is its ready 
availability in event of interruption of 
transit that may be caused by slides when 
it would become a major transcontinental 
railroad overnight. 

Mr. Fasceti. I think I would go along, 
generally, with that, But, as I remember 
this railroad, all it has are a few passenger 
cars. 

Mr. FLoop. This isn’t for the transporta- 
tion of passengers. This was an adjunct of 
the canal. Any railroad—for instance—— 

Mr, FasceLt. You mean it has freight cars? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes, indeed, In the town that I 
come from, I have more railroads going into 
my city of Wilkes-Barre than any place in 
the United States, to haul coal. But you 
couldn't go a hundred miles, because there 
were no passenger trains. They came in 
there, these great railroads, to haul coal. 

Now, the fact that you put a few passen- 
ger cars on the Lehigh Valley or the Penn- 
sylvania, a few passenger trains between New 
York and Buffalo, that was just to satisfy the 
peasants. These seats that you and I are on 
are certainly not the purpose of a railroad at 
the Panama Canal across the Isthmus. That 
is just a convenience, It helps the tourist 
from the Gray Line go from one place to 
another. That is about all that does. 


PROTECTION AND DEFENSE OF PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. FAascELL. If the Panama Canal can be 
adequately protected from other U.S. bases 
in the Caribbean, that would be an opera- 
tional decision which would be satisfactory, 
don’t you think? 

Mr. FLOOD. Well, of course, that is true of 
any canal. 

Mr. FascetL. I am thinking particularly 
about the issue of the U.S. Southern Com- 
mand. 

Mr. FLooD. Yes, I was thinking of that, too. 
But here is some language that I would want 
you to read. You can’t read my handwriting, 
because even I have a time. 

“Moreover, the defense of the canal”—and 
we are talking about mere defense, the de- 
fense of the canal—‘‘like that of major ports, 
major rail systems, of the United States, de- 
pends not upon passive features of design, 
but the combined forces of the entire Armed 
Forces of the United States.” 

That is true. Of course, that is true. Any- 
body that blinks at the canal, from the East 
or West, ignites the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. And that means the Armed 
Porces of the United States. 

The same thing would be true of the Port 
of New York or of San Francisco. It wouldn’t 
be one command. 

Mr. Fascetu. We have had testimony in this 
committee in closed session with respect to 
the security of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea, and the Panama Canal, 
and—— 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, I am on the De- 
fense Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Fascetu. Right, and I just wanted to be 
clear. 

In other words, you would prefer to keep 
the Southern Command, but—— 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FascELL (continuing). But admit that 
a canal could be adequately protected from 
other places. 

Mr. Froop. It could be protected. The canal 
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could never be adequately protected unless 
the entire Armed Forces of the United 
States—that would be an act of war. This 
wouldn't be a guerrilla action. This wouldn't 
be South Vietnam. South Vietnam would be 
a little gas on the stomach compared to any- 
body touching that ditch. 


SOVEREIGNTY PROVISIONS OF 1903 TREATY 


Mr. FAscELL. I just want to get this in the 
record, Mr. Flood, so there won’t be any con- 
fusion about the question of sovereignty and 
why the issue was raised. And I am not mak- 
ing a case for it or against it. 

Article II of the 1903 treaty says: 

The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States in perpetuity the use, occupa- 
tion and control of the zone of land and 
land under water for the construction, main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation, and protec- 
tion of said Canal. 

And then it goes on. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 

Mr. FasceLn. That is article II basically. 

Article I1I——— 

Mr. FLooD. I know it like the Lord's Prayer. 

Mr. FASCELL (reading) : 

The Republic of Panama grants to the 
United States all of the rights, power and 
authority within the zone mentioned and 
described in article II of this agreement and 
within the limits of all auxiliary lands and 
water mentioned and described in said arti- 
cle II, which the United States would pos- 
sess— 

And here is where we get into difficulty— 
and exercise if it were the sovereign of the 
territory within which said lands and waters 
are located— 
et cetera. 

Those two passages read in conjunction 
have given rise to a difference of opinion. 

Mr. FLoop, That is correct. This is seman- 
tics. 

Mr. FAscCELL. On the other hand, the treaty 
has been interpreted to mean a perpetual 
grant of the land itself; on the land, on the 
Panamanian side—— 

Mr. FLoop. You have stated the question. 
It is semantics. 

Mr. Fascett. The question has been raised 
whether or not the words “if it were the 
sovereign,” read in conjunction with the 
“grant in perpetuity” of the use, occupation, 
and control of the zone for a specified pur- 
pose, is in fact total sovereignty. 

Mr. FiLoop. Mr. Chairman, it was raised 
about the very first week after the treaty 
Was signed, 

Mr. Fascett. That is the only point I was 
making, that it was there for a long time. 

Mr. Bingham, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate your inviting me to participate, 
although I am not a member of this sub- 
committee. 

Mr. FAscELL, You are a member of the full 
committee and we are delighted to have join 
us here. 

Mr, BINGHAM. Yes, I am a member of the 
full committee. 

I would like to ask this, Mr. Flood. And 
if this has been covered before, Mr. Chair- 
man, please let me know. 


RELATIONS OF OTHER LATIN AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES WITH PANAMA 

Mr. FiLoop. Well, let me say it this way, 

Of course; I do. I can’t pretend Panama is 
some place else. I can’t pretend it is not 
there. I can’t pretend it is on the moon. Of 
course, it is there. It is people, and they live 
and breathe, just like people do in all these 
new developing countries, all over the world. 

And there is a suffrage, as we just said a 
few minutes ago, in Latin America, just as 
we have it here in our own country. We cer- 
tainly should be able to recognize it some- 
place else. And we do. At least most of us do. 

But I see no place in this resolution on 
the question of sovereignty for this isthmus, 
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the Canal Zone itself, on this broad, ever- 
present, yet to be solyed—with the help of 
God—question. But that is not peculiar to 
this resolution or to this statement. I am 
speaking of two entirely different things, the 
sovereignty of the canal and the moderniza- 
tion of this canal into this system. 

But these questions that go to the integ- 
rity of the Nation, these questions that go 
to feeling for people, these questions that go 
to this suffrage and nationalism, are not 
peculiar to Panama but to world prob- 
lems—all races, colors, and peoples, creeds, 
and religions—and oh, yes, that is present. 
You can’t pretend by passing this resolution 
that it isn’t. It is. 

Mr. BrycHamM, And what would you say 
would be the impact on our relations with 
the Latin American peoples generally of the 
adoption of this resolution? 

Mr. FLoop. I have discussed this over a 
period of years. And I have seen many goy- 
ernments change, on both the east and west 
coasts and central part of South America. 

At the United Nations in New York, here 
in Washington, the South American League, 
it is essential and necessary that they strike 
a pose for their Latin brothers. But, believe 
me, they will not break down and cry, none 
of them. None of them. And I hold no brief 
for many of the governments to whom I have 
spoken in the last 25 years, believe me, about 
fait accompli. 

Our position must be very careful, so that 
out of an abundance of caution, and trying 
to do good, we don’t do bad as well. We 
should insist that the people must speak for 
themselves, the people must be free, the peo- 
ple must create their own governments, and 
so on and so on, about now. This is the 
subject that I would like to discuss with 
you, because you are for the authority, but 
not in this resolution. That is no cause for 
alarm here. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But when you say that these 
people with whom you have spoken indicate 
they have to make certain noises in opposi- 
tion, doesn't that suggest to you that they 
make those noises because the public in the 
Latin American countries feels very aggrieved 
about the continuing position of the United 
States in the Panama Canal Zone? 

Mr. Fioop. No, oh, no. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It does to me, frankly. 

Mr. FLoop. Well, it doesn’t to me, frankly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What did you mean, then, 
that they had to make certain noises about? 

Mr. FLoop. It means they must make cer- 
tain noises because they are aware that their 
people are aggrieved about certain things. 
But in Brazil, in Argentina, in Peru, in 
Paraguay, the last thing in the world that 
they are thinking of is the Panama Canal. 
They couldn't care less. 

Mr. BrneHam. I am puzzled by your state- 
ment—and perhaps you went into this be- 
fore—that the surrender by the United States 
of the Canal Zone and Canal would ineyitably 
result in a Communist takeover of Panama, 
as occurred in Cuba, which would include 
the canal itself. 

Mr. FLoop. We developed this at some 
length before you were here. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Well, then, I am sorry. I 
don’t want to pursue it, if it has been 
covered. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, perhaps—— 

Mr. BrncHaM. No, I don’t want to dupli- 
cate anything. 

Mr. FLoop, I understand. We can go over it, 

Mr. FasceLL. We are going to have to go 
to the floor of the House and vote. 

Are there any other questions? 

If not, I want to thank you, Mr. Flood. 
We appreciate your coming here, making 
your statement, answering all of our ques- 
tions, and helping this subcommittee in its 
study of the question of the security of the 
Caribbean and the Panama Canal. 

Mr. FLoop. Thank you. I am glad you 
permitted me or asked me to come. And I 
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urge that I be invited again, because, frank- 
ly, I smell something in the offing. 

Mr. FascELL. Without objection, the rec- 
ord of the hearings will remain open for the 
acceptance of additional statements from 
our colleagues in the House, 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m. the subcommit- 
tee adjourned, to reconvene at the call of the 
Chair.) 

(The following statement was subsequent- 
ly received: ) 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE DURWARD G, 
HALL ON THE PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. Chairman, it appears that this Nation 
has become “obsessed” with the idea of 
giving up control of the Panama Canal, It 
is my considered judgment that such action, 
if accomplished would contribute greatly 
toward smoothing the roadbed over which 
the juggernaught of international commu- 
nism would travel. 

We have given away the island Iwo Jima 
and plan same for Okinawa—our hard won 
and most strategic base in the Pacific. 

We have given away Wheelus Air Force 
Base, undoubtedly its tarmac will soon be- 
come a favored resting place for aircraft 
bearing the hammer and sickle, 

Now comes the news that the President 
has appointed Mr. Daniel W. Hofgren, a man 
whose credentials as a negotiator are at best 
suspect, to be a special representative of 
the United States for the Interoceanic Canal 
Negotiations, with the rank of ambassador. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is time that the 
Congress makes it perfectly clear that this 
Nation has no need for a negotiator. The 
Congress should make perfectly clear, once 
and for all: We are there, we intend to re- 
main there, and, in the language of today, 
the sovereignty of and Panama Canal itself— 
is unnegotiable. It’s time we made crystal 
clear that this involves U.S. territory, and 
hence is a constitution prerogative of the 
House and entire Congress. 

I have joined with my colleagues from 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Ohio in intro- 
ducing legislation that would arm the Presi- 
dent with the sentiment of the House of 
Representatives and that of the American 
people in any future negotiations with the 
Goverment of Panama over the status of 
the Canal Zone. 

It is essential that this be done so that a 
reoccurrence of the abortive proposed 1967 
treaty does not come back to haunt us. As 
many may remember this proposed 1967 
treaty contained provisions that ceded addi- 
tional rights of the Canal Zone to Panama, 
gave Panama joint administration, increased 
our annual payments to Panama, raised tolls, 
and forced the United States to share its 
defense and police powers with Panama. 
When the text of this treaty was published 
there was a hue and cry throughout the 
United States opposing its provisions. At that 
time about 150 Members of Congress intro- 
duced or co-sponsored resolutions expressing 
the sense of the House that it was the desire 
of the American people that the United 
States maintain its sovereignty and jurisdic- 
tion over the Canal Zone. The same language 
exists in the resolution we are introducing 
today. Public indignation ran so high that 
the 1967 draft treaty was never sent to the 
other body for ratification. I ask that those 
hearings be made a part of this hearing 
record! 

Mr. Chairman, it is now over two years 
later. Much has transpired. A military junta 
is now ruling Panama. A new administration 
has taken over the reins here in Washing- 
ton. On the other hand, much has remained 
the same, Castro is still preaching and ex- 
porting revolution in Latin America, Ameri- 
can property is still being ex-appropriated 
“south of the border.” Many people both here 
and abroad call for the surrender of American 
bases and rights throughout the world. The 
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Panamanian Government is aware of this 
and is now willing to make another attempt 
to negotiate a new treaty. They know that 
they have nothing to lose, and everything to 
gain. They no doubt feel that if they obtain 
concessions from us as they did in the nego- 
tiations for the 1967 treaty, they can obtain 
them again in any new round of negotiations. 

I am also confident that the citizenry of 
this country know and comprehend the 
strategic importance of the Canal Zone. As 
a Member of the House Committee on Armed 
Services I was particularly concerned about 
the possible effect of the 1967 treaty on both 
the subjects of national security and hemi- 
spheric defense. The importance of the Canal 
Zone as a bastion on our “southern flank” 
cannot be overrated. Without our control of 
the Canal Zone the possibility of a poten- 
tially hostile regime in Panama denying ac- 
cess of the transferring our naval forces from 
ocean to ocean ever grows. The loss of this 
access could destroy a link in our defense 
chain and could produce a disaster. It is par- 
ticularly inappropriate in this time of con- 
tingency expectancy around the world. 

Mr. Speaker, intertwined with the aspect 
of national security, is the equally important 
area of hemisphere defense. The Canal Zone 
under our control and jurisdiction serves as 
an outpost thwarting the perverted ambi- 
tions of Castro, Moscow and Peking. Our 
presence serves as a constant reminder of our 
determination to stop subversion in Latin 
America. I ask, would Panamanian control 
of the canal serve a like purpose? I think the 
answer is obvious. 

Besides military considerations, the com- 
mercial considerations must also be ex- 
amined. A Communist or hostile government 
could completely close the canal to United 
States shipping. Over sixty-five percent of 
all United States shipping passing through 
the canal annually either originates or ter- 
minates in United States ports. The added 
shipping costs, as well as the curtailment of 
shipping would be astronomical in the event 
this facility was denied our use. 

Besides paying the price for increased 
shipping costs, the United States taxpayer 
could possibly be forced to surrender his 
aggregate investment of over $5,000,- 
000,000 which would constitute the biggest 
single “give-away” in recorded history. I 
cannot envision the American people wish- 
ing to write off this huge public asset, with- 
out some reasonable and tangible compensa- 
tion in return. Let’s at least put the question 
to them! 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to inform you 
that many Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are in total agreement with the 
statement I have made here today, and I 
remind you that no other branch of the 
Government has the feel or the knowledge 
of the electorate as does the membership of 
the House. 

It is imperative that all who are concerned 
do everything in their power now, to prevent 
the surrender of our right to the control of 
the Panama Canal, We cannot sit idly by and 
watch the Panama Canal become another 
Suez. 


H. Res. 593 


Whereas it is the policy of the House of 
Representatives and the desire of the people 
of the United States that the United States 
maintain its sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over the Panama Canal Zone; and 

Whereas under the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
of 1901 between Great Britain and the United 
States, the United States adopted the prin- 
ciples of the Convention of Constantinople 
of 1888 as the rules for the operation, regula- 
tion, and management of said canal; and 

Whereas by the terms of the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty of 1903, between the Republic 
of Panama and the United States, under the 
authority of the perpetuity of use, occupa- 
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tion, control, construction, maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection for said 
canal was granted to the United States; and 

Whereas the United States has paid the 
Republic of Panama almost $50,000,000 in 
the form of a gratuity; and 

Whereas the United States has made an 
aggregate investment in said canal in an 
amount of over $5,000,000,000; and 

Whereas said investment or any part there- 
of could never be recovered in the event of 
Panamanian seizure or United States aban- 
donment; and 

Whereas under article IV, section 3, clause 
2 of the United States Constitution, the power 
to dispose of territory or other property of 
the United States is specifically vested in the 
Congress; and 

Whereas 70 per centum of the Canal Zone 
traffic elther originates or terminates in 
United States ports; and 

Whereas said canal is of vital strategic im- 
portance and imperative to the hemispheric 
defense and to the security of the United 
States; and 

Whereas, during the preceding adminis- 
tration, the United States conducted nego- 
tiations with the Republic of Panama which 
resulted in a proposed treaty under the terms 
of which the United States would shortly 
relinquish its control over the Canal; and 

Whereas there is reason to believe that the 
present dictatorship in control of the Gov- 
ernment of Panama seeks to renew negotia- 
tions with the United States looking toward 
a similar treaty; and 

Whereas the present study being conducted 
by the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission may result in a decision 
to utilize the present canal as a part of a 
new sea level canal; and 

Whereas any action looking toward an 
agreement with the Government of Panama 
which would affect the interest of the United 
States in the Canal would be premature prior 
to the submission of the report of the Com- 
mission in any event: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That it is the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the Government of the United 
States maintain and protect its sovereign 
rights and jurisdiction over said canal and 
that the United States Government in no 
way forfeit, cede, negotiate, or transfer any 
of these sovereign rights or jurisdiction to 
any other sovereign nation or to any inter- 
national organization. 


H.R. 3792 


A bill to provide for the increase of capacity 
and the improvement of operations of the 
Panama Canal, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Panama Canal Modern- 
ization Act”. 

Sec, 2. (a) The Governor of the Canal Zone, 
under the supervision of the Secretary of the 
Army, is authorized and directed to prosecute 
the work necessary to increase the capacity 
and improve the operations of the Panama 
Canal through the adaptation of the Third 
Locks project set forth in the report of the 
Governor of the Panama Canal, dated Feb- 
ruary 24, 1939 (House Document Numbered 
210, Seventy-sixth Congress), and authorized 
to be undertaken by the Act of August 11, 
1939 (53 Stat. 1409; Public Numbered 391, 
Seventy-sixth Congress), with usable lock di- 
mensions of not less than one hundred and 
forty feet by not less than one thousand two 
hundred feet by not less than forty-five feet, 
and including the following: elimination of 
the Pedro Miguel Locks, and consolidation of 
all Pacific locks near Miraflores in new lock 
structures to correspond with the locks ca- 
pacity at Gatun, raise the summit water 
level to its optimum height of approximately 
ninety-two feet, and provide a summit-level 
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lake anchorage at the Pacific end of the 
canal, together with such appurtenant struc- 
tures, works, and facilities, and enlarge- 
ments or improvements of existing channels, 
structures, works, and facilities, as may be 
deemed necessary, at an estimated total cost 
not to exceed $850,000,000, which is hereby 
authoriezd to be appropriatd for this 
purpose. 

(b) The provisions of the second sentence 
and the second paragraph of the Act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1409; Public Num- 
bered 391, Seventy-sixth Congress), shall ap- 
ply with respect to the work authorized by 
subsection (a) of this section. As used in 
such Act, the terms “Governor of the 
Panama Canal”, “Secretary of War”, and 
“Panama Railroad Company” shall be held 
and considered to refer to the “Governor of 
the Canal Zone”, “Secretary of the Army”, 
and “Panama Canal Company”, respectively, 
for the purposes of this Act. 

(c) In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Governor of the Canal Zone may 
act and exercise his authority as President 
of the Panama Canal Company and may 
utilize the services and facilities of that 
company. 

Sec. 3, (a) There is hereby established a 
board, to be known as the “Panama Canal 
Advisory and Inspection Board” (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Board’’). 

(b) The Board shall be composed of five 
members who are citizens of the United 
States of America. Members of the Board 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, as follows: 

(1) one member from private life, ex- 
perienced and skilled in private business (in- 
cluding engineering) ; 

(2) two members from private life, ex- 
perienced and skilled in the science of en- 
gineering; 

(3) one member who is a commissioned 
Officer of the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army (retired); and 

(4) one member who is a commissioned 
officer of the line, United States Navy (re- 
tired). 

(c) The President shall designate as Chair- 
man of the Board one of the members ex- 
perienced and skilled in the science of en- 
gineering. 

(d) The President shall fill each vacancy 
on the Board in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(e) The Board shall cease to exist on that 
date designated by the President as the date 
on which its work under this Act is com- 
pleted. 

(f) The Chairman of the Board shall be 
paid basic pay at the rate provided for level 
II of the Executive Schedule in section 5313 
of title 5, United States Code: The other 
members of the Board appointed from pri- 
vate life shall be paid basic pay at a per an- 
mum rate which is $500 less than the rate of 
basic pay of the Chairman. The members of 
the Board who are retired officers of the 
United States Army and the United States 
Navy each shall be paid at a rate of basic 
pay which, when added to his pay as a re- 
tired officer, will establish his total rate of 
pay from the United States at a per annum 
rate which is $500 less than the rate of basic 
pay of the Chairman. 

(g) The Board shall appoint, without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service, a Secretary and such other 
personnel as may be necessary to carry out 
its functions and activities and shall fix 
their rates of basic pay in accordance with 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of such title, relating to classification and 


General Schedule pay rates. The Secretary 
and other personnel of the Board shall serve 


at the pleasure of the Board. 
Sec. 4. (a) Thé Board is authorized and 
directed to study and review all plans and 
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designs for the Third Locks project referred 
to in section 2(a) of this Act, to make on- 
the-site studies and inspections of the Third 
Locks project, and to obtain current in- 
formation on all phases of planning and con- 
struction with respect to such project. The 
Governor of the Canal Zone shall furnish 
and make available to the Board at all times 
current information with respect to such 
plans, designs, and construction. No con- 
struction work shall be commenced at any 
stage of the Third Locks project unless the 
plans and designs for such work, and all 
changes and modifications of such plans and 
designs, have been submitted by the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone to, and have had 
the prior approval of, the Board. The Board 
shall report promptly to the Governor of the 
Canal Zone the results of its studies and re- 
views of all plans and designs, including 
changes and modifications thereof, which 
have been submitted to the Board by the 
Governor of the Canal Zone, together with 
its approval or disapproval thereof, or its 
recommendations for changes or modifica- 
tions thereof, and its reasons therefor. 

(b) The Board shall submit to the Pres- 
ident and to the Congress an annual report 
covering its activities and functions under 
this Act and the progress of the work on the 
Third Locks project and may submit, in its 
discretion, interim reports to the President 
and to the Congress with respect to these 
matters. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of conducting all 
studies, reviews, inquiries, and investigations 
deemed necessary by the Board in carrying 
out its functions and activities under this 
Act, the Board is authorized to utilize any 
official reports, documents, data, and papers 
in the possession of the United States Gov- 
ernment and its officials; and the Board is 
given power to designate and authorize any 
member, or other personnel, of the Board, 
to administer oaths and affirmations, sub- 
pena witnesses, take evidence, procure infor- 
mation and data, and require the production 
of any books, papers, or other documents and 
records which the Board may deem relevant 
or material to the performance of the func- 
tions and activities of the Board. Such at- 
tendance of witnesses, and the production 
of documentary evidence, may be required 
from any place in the United States, or any 
territory, or any other area under the con- 
trol or jurisdiction of the United States, in- 
cluding the Canal Zone. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out its functions and 
activities under this Act, the Board is au- 
thorized to obtain the services of experts 
and consultants or organizations there in 
accordance with section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code, at rates not in excess of 
$200 per diem. 

Src. 7. Upon request of the Board, the head 
of any department, agency, or establishment 
in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized to detail, on a reim- 
bursable or nonreimbursable basis, for such 
period or periods as may be agreed upon by 
the Board and the head of the department, 
agency, or establishment concerned, any of 
the personnel of such department, agency, or 
establishment to assist the Board in carrying 
out its functions and activities under this 
Act. 

Sec. 8. The Board may use the United 
States mails in the same manner and upon 
the same conditions as other departments 
and agencies of the United States. 

Sec. 9, The Administrator of General Sery- 
ices or the President of the Panama Canal 
Company, or both, shall provide, on a reim- 
bursable basis, such administrative support 
services for the Board as the Board may 
request. 

Sec. 10. The Board may make expenditures 
for travel and subsistence expenses of mem- 


bers and personnel of the Board in accord- 
ance with chapter 57 of title 5, United States 
Gode, for rent of quarters at the seat of gov- 
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ernment and in the Canal Zone, and for 
such printing and binding as the Board 
deems necessary to carry out effectively its 
functions and activities under this Act. 

Sec. 11. All expenses of the Board shall 
be allowed and paid upon the presentation 
of itemized vouchers therefor approved by 
the Chairman of the Board or by such other 
member or employee of the Board as the 
Chairman may designate. 

Sec. 12. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Board each fiscal year 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
its functions and activities under this Act. 

Sec. 13. Any provision of the Act of Au- 
gust 11, 1939 (54 Stat. 1409; Public Numbered 
391, Seventy-sixth Congress), or of any other 
statute, inconsistent with any provision of 
this Act is superseded, for the purposes of 
this Act, to the extent of such inconsistency. 


NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing legislation today which would 
provide a nationwide nutrition program 
for the elderly to be established through 
Federal grants matched by State and 
local funding, with utilization of the sur- 
plus commodity programs. 

The bill, if enacted, would mean that 
persons 65 years or older could be pro- 
vided with at least one hot meal per day 
at a reasonable low-cost to them. The 
meals would be available at strategically 
located centers such as community cen- 
ters, senior citizen centers, schools, and 
other public or private nonprofit insti- 
tutions. The senior citizen would, thus, 
not only be provided with a decent meal 
but also a chance to be in the compan- 
ionship of others, thereby, encouraging 
social contact. 

Extensive hearings held by the Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs last fall resulted in a strong rec- 
ommendation of this legislation. The 
chairman of the committee, the Honor- 
able CLAUDE PEPPER, reported that: 

Among the programs discussed in the 
hearings were the demonstration projects 
conducted by the Administration on Aging 
under title [V—research and development 
grants, which evidenced not only their de- 
sirability, but their feasibility. 


Twenty-seven projects established 
over 17 States in a 3-year period proved 
to be very successful. 

The hearings again pointed to the fact 
that the elderly person must rely on a 
fixed-income that continues to shrivel 
up as the cost-of-living increases. Strict 
budgets must be followed and for some, 
food always seems to be the last priority, 
since the rent, utilities, taxes, and medi- 
cines must be paid. 

In testimony before the hearings, Mrs, 
Sandra Howell, project director for the 
Gerontological Society, described the re- 
sults of inadequate diet as follows: 

When poor nutrition exists and persists in 
the older adults, it serves to intensify the 
severity of other conditions which accom- 
pany the processes of aging. By not specifi- 
cally dealing with the problems of adequate 
diet in the elderly (we encourage) the spiral 
of chronic disease, physical and psychic dis- 
ability, and ultimate institutionalization. 
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I cannot agree with Mrs. Howell’s ob- 
servation more. It is my hope that full 
consideration be given this legislation in 
the light of the need and also of its feasi- 
bility as demonstrated by the projects of 
the Administration on Aging. I am glad 
to note that there are already more than 
55 Congressmen that have joined this bi- 
partisan effort and I trust that we can 
pool our efforts together for enactment 
of this bill as soon as possible. 


AD HOC CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 
ON DISCRIMINATION IN FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT AND FEDERAL CON- 
TRACTOR EMPLOYMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr: Ryan) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr, RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in December 
1968 seven Members of Congress spon- 
sored ad hoc hearings on discrimination 
in the Federal civil service and by Fed- 
eral contractors. These ad hoc hearings 
were convened after the appropriate con- 
gressional committees refused to agree 
to hold hearings on this issue. The seven 
who sponsored the resulting ad hoc hear- 
ings were Mr. Conyers, Mr. Diacs, Mr. 
Dow, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Nix, and myself. 

We had hoped that the very fact of 
holding these hearings would bring suffi- 
cient focus to the problem of employ- 
ment discrimination so that meaningful 
positive change would result. In part, we 
were successful. The hearings did bring 
to bear the scrutiny of an organized 
group of Congressmen, and they thereby 
did encourage response. 

However, this response in no way suffi- 
ciently met the necessities. As the hear- 
ings on ad hoc congressional committee 
established, the equal employment op- 
portunity program within the Federal 
civil service is very deficient. Its promises 
have far outstripped its actual results. 
Similarly, the contract compliance pro- 
gram—the Federal Government’s osten- 
sible means to assure equal employment 
opportunity among the concerns with 
which it contracts—is very much unsatis- 
factory. 

This persisting lack of an effective 
equal employment opportunity program 
within the Federal employment estab- 
lishment has convinced us that the pub- 
lished report of our hearings will further 
expose these deficiencies. 

Other events, as well, justify publica- 
tion of these hearings now. Not only do 
the deficiencies noted then still remain. 
Opportunity for corrective legislative ac- 
tion will soon be at hand, and hopefully 
the publication of these hearings will 
help engender further support for this 
action, as embodied in H.R. 17555. This 
bill, which has been reported out of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, transfers to the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission authority 
for the equal employment opportunity 
program. within the Federal civil service. 
One of the major recommendations of 
our committee is, in fact, that the Civil 
Service Commission's supervisory’ au- 
thority over the equal employment op- 
portunity program in the civil service be 
transferred to another agency. 
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Moreover, while figures alone cannot 
give the whole story, they do lead to the 
compelling conclusion—as does our re- 
port—that the transfer which H.R. 17555 
proposes of the supervisory authority for 
the equal employment opportunity pro- 
gram out of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is essential. And the just-released 
Preliminary Report of Minority Group 
Employment in the Federal Government, 
1969, issued by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, shows how little real progress 
has been made. This report presents sta- 
tistics as of November, 1969; its prede- 
cessor report, entitled “Study of Minority 
Group Employment in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 1967,” presented data as of 
November 1967. 

A comparison of the two reports shows 
the minimal progress made over the 2- 
year period. Over all, there has been a 
20,000-man decline in Federal employ- 
ment from November 30, 1967, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1969—from 2,621,939 down to 
2,601,639. 

The number of black employees in the 
general schedule civil service has de- 
clined from 390,842 down to 389,251. In 
terms of percentages, there has been a 
virtually negligible increase—from 14.9 
percent in 1967 up to 15 percent in 
1969, 

The number of Spanish-surnamed em- 
ployees has shown somewhat of an in- 
crease, from 68,945 in 1967 up to 73,619 
in 1969. But this only represents a bare 
percentage increase, as based on total 
Federal employment, of just 0.2 percent: 
Spanish surnamed employees constituted 
2.6 percent of the Federal work force in 
1967, and they constituted 2.8 percent in 
1969. 

American Indians and Orientals have 
experienced no percentage increase, and 
only negligible increases in absolute 
numbers. American Indian Federal em- 
ployees totaled 16,469 in 1967, which 
equaled 0.6 percent; they totaled 16,- 
478—an increase of 9—in 1969, this 
equaling the same percentage of 0.6 per- 
cent. Oriental Federal employees totaled 
20,416 in 1967—0.8 percent. They totaled 
21,188 in 1969—again, 0.8 percent. 

So, in terms of absolute numbers, the 
passage of 2 years’ time has meant little 
of benefit to minority group members, so 
far as employment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment-is concerned. In terms of per- 
centage distributions, the same conclu- 
sion is apparent. 

Another aspect of employment in the 
Federal Government is grade-level dis- 
tributions, Our report shows very clearly, 
as do other documents, that minority 
group members are overwhelmingly rep- 
resented in the low grades—which means 
low wages and little or no authority— 
and overwhelmingly underrepresented 
in the high grades—which correlate with 
higher pay and more authority. 

And, a comparison of the 1967 and 
1969 figures prepared by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission confirms the continua- 
tion of this pattern. 

In 1967, 11.6 percent of black Federal 
employees held GS-5 through 8 posi- 
tions. In 1969, this percentage figure had 
only risen to 13 percent. In 1967, 4.3 per- 
cent of black Federal employees were 
employed in GS-9 through 11 jobs; in 
1969, the percentage was 5.1. In 1967, 
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only 1.8 of the Federal employees in 
grade levels 12 through 18 were black; 
in 1969, the percentage was just 2.25 
percent. 

The figures for Spanish-surnamed 
Americans are similar. For GS-5 through 
8, the percentages are: 1967—1.9 per- 
cent, 1969—2.1 percent. For GS-9 
through 11, they are: 1967—1.2 percent, 
1969—1.4 percent. And in the grade 
levels 12 through 18, Spanish-surnamed 
employees constituted 0.6 percent of the 
Federal work force in 1967. In 1969, they 
constituted 0.7 percent. 

American Indians show a decline in 
every grade category. For category GS-1 
through 4, down from 1.8 percent to 1.6 
percent. For GS-5 through 8, down from 
1 percent to 0.7 percent. For GS-9 
through 11, down from 0.7 percent to 
0.5 percent. And for GS-12 through 18, 
down from 0.3 percent to 0.2 percent. 

The statistics regarding Oriental 
Americans within the Federal civil serv- 
ice reflect the same distressing picture. 
In the GS-5 through 8 grouping, there 
was no percentage change. In the GS-9 
through 11 group, the figure rose from 
0.9 percent in 1967 to 1 percent in 1969. 
In the GS-12 through 18 group, the fig- 
ure rose from 0.7 percent in 1967 to 
0.8 percent on 1969. 

Thus, in terms of occupying high level 
positions, the passage of 2 years’ time 
again shows a depressing result. 

There are more than 30 million Ameri- 
cans who constitute members of minor- 
ity groups—Negroes, Spanish-surnamed 
Americans, American Indians, and Ori- 
ental Americans. Yet, in the entire Fed- 
eral general schedule civil service, as of 
November 1969, there were, in tise three 
highest grade levels—GS-16 through 
18—exactly 97 such Americans. In the 
highest grade—GS—18—there were seven 
blacks, two Spanish-surnamed Ameri- 
cans, no American Indians, and two 
Oriental Americans—a total of 11. 

The first part of the report of the Ad 
Hoc Congressional Hearings on Discrimi- 
nation in Federal Employment and Fed- 
eral Contractor Employment concerns 
the equal employment opportunity pro- 
gram within the Federal Civil Service. I 
am today including the first part of the 
report in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on 
behalf of the Ad Hoc Congressional 
Committee, composed of Mr. Conyers, 
Mr. Diccs, Mr. Dow, Mr. Hawxtns, Mr. 
HELSTOSKI, Mr. Nrx, and myself. As we 
stated in the foreword to the report: 

We believe this report of the Ad Hoc Con- 
gressional Hearings on Discrimination in 
Federal Employment and Federal Contractor 
Employment is compelling rebuttal to the 
rhetoric of action which is, in fact, disguise 
for inaction. We believe this report starkly 
presents the failure of the equal employment 
opportunity program, both within the Fed- 
eral Civil Service, and as to Federal con- 
tractors. We intend this report to penetrate 


the rhetoric, and to stand as a demand for 
immediate, effective, meaningful action. 


The first part of the report follows: 


Ap Hoc CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS ON Dis- 
CRIMINATION IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT AND 
FEDERAL CONTRACTOR EMPLOYMENT 


FOREWORD 
Because of the crucial importance of the 
issue of employment to millions of Amer- 
icans who have been, and are being, pre- 
vented from raising their economic status 
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and using their talents, we, in 1968, asked 
@ number of Congressional committees to 
convene formal hearings to study this prob- 
lem. None—and these included both House 
and Senate committees—agreed to do so. 
Consequently, we convened these Ad Hoc 
Hearings, which were held December 3-5, 
1968. 

This Report is the result. It presents the 
testimony of witnesses who have both seen 
and experienced the discrimination which, 
tragically, pervades the federal employment 
establishment—both in the civil service and 
as to federal contractors. 

We would like to thank these witnesses for 
taking the time to appear in Washington. 
Some of them incurred serious financial 
hardship in making the trip, and this is fur- 
ther testimony to their sincerity. 

Some testimony has been omitted, some 
words have been changed to achieve conti- 
nuity. In no case, however, has the substan- 
tive meaning of any witness’ presentation 
been altered. Our recommendations will fol- 
low the presentation of testimony. 

We believe this Report of the Ad Hoc 
Congressional Hearings on Discrimination in 
Federal Employment and Federal Contractor 
Employment is compelling rebuttal to the 
rhetoric of action which is, in fact, disguise 
for inaction. We believe this Report starkly 
presents the failure of the equal employment 
opportunity program, both within the fed- 
eral civil service, and as to federal contrac- 
tors. We intend this Report to penetrate the 
rhetoric, and to stand as a demand for im- 
mediate, effective, meaningful action. 

Ad Hoc Congressional Committee on Dis- 
crimination in Federal Employment 
and Federal Contractor Employment— 
John Conyers, Jr, Member of Con- 
gress, Charles C. Diggs, Jr., Member 
of Congress, John Dow, former Mem- 
ber of Congress, Augustus Hawkins, 
Member of Congress, Henry Helstoski, 


Member of Congress, Robert Nix, 
Member of Congress, William F. Ryan, 
Member of Congress. 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
GOVERNMENT 


I. Introduction 


Supervision of the equal employment op- 
portunity program within the federal gov- 
ernment resides in the Civil Service Com- 
mission, whose role is now established by 
Executive Order 11478, issued by President 
Nixon on August 8, 1969, and superseding 
Part I of Executive Order 11246, issued by 
President Johnson on September 24, 1965. 

The most recent complete data on minor- 
ity. group employment in the federal govern- 
ment is that provided in the 1967 report of 
the Civil Service Commission, entitled “Study 
of Minority Group Employment in the Fed- 
eral Government.” On September 10, 1970, 
the Commission issued its “Preliminary Re- 
port of Minority Group Employment in Fed- 
eral Government, 1969.” The final report is 
expected to be published in November, 1970. 

An analysis of the 1967 report, which pre- 
sents data compiled as of November 30, 1967, 
and the Preliminary Report, which presents 
data compiled as of November 30, 1969, shows 
the following comparisons: 

(a) There was a total of 2,621,939 full- 
time federal employees as of November, 1967, 
and a total of 2,601,639 as of November 30, 
1969. 

(b) Black employees totaled 390,842 in 
1967—14.9%. Black employees totaled 389,251 
in 1969—15.0%. In brief, there was virtually 
no change in terms of percentages, and there 
was an actual decline in terms of numbers. 

(c) Spanish surnamed federal employees 
totaled 68,945 in 1967—2.6%. They totaled 
73,619 in 1969—2.8%. In this instance, there 
was both a minor percentage increase, and 
a minor increase in absolute numbers. 

(d) American Indian employees totaled 
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16,469 in 1967—0.6%. They totaled 16,478 in 
1969—0.6%. In this instance, there was no 
percentage change, and only a negligible in- 
crease in absolute numbers. 

(e) Oriental federal employees totaled 
20,416 in 1967—0.8%. They totaled 21,188 in 
1966—0.8%. In this instance, there was again 
@ negligible increase in absolute numbers, 
and no change in terms of percentage. 

Il. SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY ON MINORITY GROUP 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
The testimony before the Ad Hoc Con- 

gressional Committee concerning minority 

group employment within the federal gov- 
ernment breaks down into essentially four 
chief areas: 

(1) the existence of discrimination, ex- 
perienced both in terms of individual victi- 
zation and in terms of patterns of depriva- 
tion of opportunity; 

(2) the inadequacy and inability of the 
Civil Service Commission, charged with the 
responsibility for the rights of federal em- 
Pployces, to conduct and control the equal 
employment opportunity program; 

(3) the bankruptcy, and even negative in- 
fluence, of the employee grievance proce- 
dure in dealing with and rectifying discrimi- 
nation in hiring, in employment, and in 
promotion; and 

(4) the failure of so-called “affirmative ac- 
tion” to remedy past and present wrongs. 


1. The statistics of discrimination 


The statistics presented by the witnesses 
who appeared before the Ad Hoc Congres- 
sional Committee make eminently clear that 
minority group members are under-repre- 
sented in policy-making positions within the 
federal establishment, and over-represented 
in the lower grade levels. Thus, both in 
terms of authority and salary, minority group 
members remain second class citizens. 


2. The Civil Service Commission 


The Civil Service Commission is com- 
mitted to a merit promotion system, which 
is ostensibly premised on objectivity and 
neutrality. For example, the merit promo- 
tion system keys advancement to achieve- 
ment and years of service, pursuant to its 
aim of precluding promotion on the basis of 
personal favoritism. Federal law precludes 
more than one-grade promotions—that is, 
promotion from a GS-11 to a GS-13, skipping 
the GS-12 level—and requires certain mini- 
mal time: within a grade before the employee 
is eligible for promotion. 

While this system has the laudable aim of 
preventing personal favoritism from out- 
weighing merit, in practice the desired ob- 
jectivity and neutrality which the civil serv- 
ice system aims at operates against the in- 
terests of minority group members. 

Since most minority group members are 
hired in low grade level positions, the like- 
lihood of reaching a high grade and a posi- 
tion of authority is slim, In adidtion, the 
testing which seeks to select employees with- 
out regard to the personal favoritism of their 
superiors often is marked by a cultural bias 
inimical to the success of minority group 
members. Moreover, the very neutrality 
which aims at protecting employees makes 
the system unable to adequately cope with, 
and rectify, the past discrimination which 
has kept the low grade, but capable, em- 
ployee in a position incommensurate with 
his potential. And finally, the qualification 
standards set for jobs often preclude ad- 
vancement, yet themselves are misplaced and 
not keyed to the actual talents and abilities 
needed for the job. 

More important in terms of the govern- 
ment’s purported goal of equal employment 
opportunity is that the Civil Service Com- 
mission is, in large part, uncommitted to this 
goal. While this does not mean that Civil 
Service Commission employees are men of 
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ill will or are bigots, it does mean that they 
have no special passion or sensitivity for the 
problems of minority group members or for 
the patterns of discrimination which the 
statistics all too clearly establish. 

In part this lack of commitment stems not 
only from disinterest, but also from the 
essential ethic of the Commission, which is 
neutrality. Neutrality is a viable operative 
concept when its subjects are all alike. But 
it breaks down in the face of varying educa- 
tional backgrounds, disparate cultures, and 
the actual fact of institutionalized discrimi- 
nation which, while seldom the product of 
identifiable individuals, is all too often the 
unarticulated tradition of the system. 

Finally, the Commission simply is inade- 
quately staffed to properly implement, con- 
duct, supervise, and review a nation-wide 
equal employment opportunity program. 

The conduct of the program by the Civil 
Service Commission is, not surprisingly, in- 
effective at best. At worst, it is harmful. The 
Commission, even in those completed cases it 
does review, has hardly ever found dis- 
crimination—the statistic quoted by Mr. 
Michael Ambrose, one of the witnesses and a 
former Commission employee, is 2 per cent. 
Further, the Commission has ignored what 
would appear to be reasonable management 
techniques by failing to set any goals, or 
standards, by which agencies can gauge their 
success or failure. Nor is there any system to 
reward effective agency programs, or equal 
opportunity employment officers, who actual- 
ly are often intimidated—at least implicit- 
ly—by the displeasure which their superiors 
would express were their agencies to be found 
to be discriminatory. 

3. The grievance procedure 

The grievance procedure came in for the 
severest of criticism by the witnesses. In 
part, its failings follow from the failings of 
the Civil Service Commission, which, by its 
quiescence and disinterest, has failed to ef- 
fectively examine agency actions. But, more 
basically, the failings of the grievance proce- 
dure derive from its conceptual problems and 
from its implementation within the agencies, 

Conceptually, the grievance procedure is 
misplaced because it is unable to grapple 
with the pervasive, non-specific discrimina- 
tion endemic throughout the government. 
The procedure is premised on an adversarial 
confrontation between the individual com- 
plainant and an agency employee whom he 
accuses of having discriminated against him, 

This framework requires identification of 
an individual discriminating person, and 
identification of acts of discrimination. Yet 
the first requirement ignores the patterns of 
discrimination—through slow promotion, 
misdirected testing, restrictive hiring—which 
perhaps can be blamed on no one person or 
group of persons. And the latter—identifica- 
tion of acts of discrimination—similarly calls 
upon a showing of overt acts or events, 
whereas the discrimination may be far more 
clearly apprehendable in its consequences— 
again, the pattern of discrimination shown 
by the statistics—than in its victimization of 
any one individual. 

Another aspect of this adversarial struc- 
ture is the fact that the accused agency is 
the investigating party. Only it can com- 
mandeer the personnel statistics over the past 
years and the other information which may 
be relevant, beyond the basic alleged acts 
which the specifie complainant points to, 
Yet, because the agency is in effect being put 
on trial, it is not working with the com- 
plainant to rectify a clearly articulated 
wrong—discrimination in employment—but 
against him. 

The witnesses recorded other vices in the 
present procedure, as well, Long delay is 
typical, for one thing. In addition, the agen- 
cies are not really interested in overcoming 
discrimination. The complainant must pro- 
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vide his own counsel and the complainant 
must take the initiative. Particularly in the 
case of Spanish-speaking employees, this 
is a significant hurdle because, apart from 
the psychological disposition to fight which 
any complainant must possess, the Spanish 
speaking complainant must overcome the 
difficulties of language as well. Further- 
more, & complainant is labeled as a trouble- 
maker—he may win in the proceeding, but 
the likelihood of future promotion is mini- 
mal. 

Finally, the results of these proceedings 
rarely are in favor of the complainant. While 
not all employees may have valid complaints, 
the few findings of discrimination surely 
cannot be made to jibe with the statistics 
showing the concentration of minority 
group members in low level jobs where they 
earn little money and possess little au- 
thority. 

On the other side of the coin, several wit- 
nesses reported that employees accused of 
discrimination have been promoted during 
the pendency of complaints. In brief, there 
is no system to punish those who have dis- 
criminated, 


4. Affirmative action 


Given the fact that the statistics show 
a pervasive pattern of discrimination, 
whereby minority group members are ex- 
cluded—whether by design or institutional- 
ized tradition—from high grade positions 
of authority, an affirmative action program 
should, ideally, seek to reverse and com- 
pensate for such pattern, as well as, through 
the individualized means of grievance pro- 
cedures, rectify the wrongs done to specific 
individuals by their employers. 

The affirmative action program within the 
federal employment establishment in no 
way even brings within sight the ideal. 
Again, this is in part due to the basic dis- 
position of the Civil Service Commission, to 
which preferential treatment largely means 
setting quotas—which are anathema to the 
Commission—to achieve reverse discrimina- 
tion. 

Again, also, the lack of particular interest 
by the Commission, and the displeasure 
which the effective equal employment oppor- 
tunity officer in a given agency may well 
incur from his superior, dissuade aggressive 
action. 

Further, the stressing of tests which erect 
needless and improper obstacles to advance- 
ment, and the setting of qualification stan- 
dards which are not really relevant to the 
job, yet which bar potential applicants, serve 
to inhibit affirmative action, rather than abet 
it. 

Finally, there is no means to compensate 
victims of discrimination—no means to ef- 
fect retroactive promotions, or to make up 
for the lost pay a better job would have 
provided or to recompense for past anguish 
and frustration, 


Ill, RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE AD HOC CON- 
GRESSIONAL COMMITTEE CONCERNING DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 


Given the continuing existence of dis- 
crimination in federal employment, and the 
failure of the present system to rectify this 
discrimination and to redress the grievances 
of its victims, it is clear that changes must 
be instituted—very significant changes 
which must enable and force effective, 
meaningful action immediately. 

Our recommendations, which largely coin- 
cide with those of the witnesses who testified 
on minority group employment in the fed- 
eral civil service, follow. 

1. Responsibility for the equal employment 
opportunity program should be lodged in a 
separate, independent agency, rather than 
the Civil Service Commission 
The Civil Service Commission has failed 

to even adequately, let alone aggressively, 
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conduct the equal employment opportunity 
program. Its institutional orientation to- 
wards neutrality, its institutional disinter- 
est in combating discrimination, its inade- 
quate staffing, and its numerous other pro- 
gram missions, all militate against its being 
the suitable body within the federal govern- 
ment to conduct a nationwide, intensive pro- 
gram of this nature. 

A separate agency, committed to eradicat- 
ing patterns of discrimination and to ag- 
gressively responding to, and reviewing, in- 
dividual cases of victimization, is therefore 
essential. Moreover, the very act of remov- 
ing the equal employment opportunity pro- 
gram overseer role from the Civil Service 
Commission will punctuate a commitment 
on the part of the Federal government to 
aggressively and forcefully implement Exec- 
utive Order 11478. 

Three potential sites for this program ap- 
pear feasible. The U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights, which is at present an information 
collecting and investigatory agency with- 
out program responsibility for implement- 
ing the Executive Order, has demonstrated 
commendable diligence and competence. 
Given implementation responsibility, it 
would be a suitable agency to combat dis- 
crimination with in the federal employment 
establishment, 

Similarly, the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission could serve as such an 
agency. At present, it has no enforcement 
authority. But, restructured, it too could 
effectively conduct and supervise the equal 
employment opportunity program though- 
out the government. 

Finally, a completely new agency could 
be established. This approach would have the 
advantage of clearly stating, by the agency’s 
very creation, the federal government’s com- 
mitment to equal employment opportunity. 
On the other hand, a new agency would 
not possess the expertise which the other 
two agencies have developed. Moreover, prag- 
matics would seem to indicate that creation 
of a new agency would be less feasible than 
modification of the Civil Rights Commis- 


sion or the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 


In sum, we recommend that the equal 
employment opportunity supervisory mis- 
sion be removed from the jurisdiction of the 


Civil Service Commission, and lodged in 
either a modified civil Rights Commission 
or Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, or a totally new agency. 


2. The agency designated to supervise the 
equal employment opportunity program 
must be given cease and desist authority 
At present, the Equal Employment Op- 

portunity Commission is only authorized 

under Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 

1964 to use “informal method” to resolve 

job discrimination complaints falling with- 

in its jurisdiction. The Civil Rights Com- 
mission has no enforcement authority. 

As the Nathan Report, entitled “Jobs and 
Civil Rights,” and published in April, 1969 
by the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
states: 

“Cease and desist authority for the EEOC 
is essential no matter what else is done. The 
point is not so much that cease and desist 
authority would be widely used, as that its 
availability would make it easier to secure 
compliance and cooperation in every phase 
of EEOC operations. (pages 66-67). 

Proposals have been made repeatedly in 
Congress to authorize such authority for the 
EEOC. These include H.R. 6228 and H.R. 
17555, both introduced in the 91st Congress. 
H.R. 17555 has been reported out of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
and hopefully will be passed this session. 

Strangely, but perhaps not surprisingly, 
this Administration’s appointee to the chair- 
manship of the EEOC has changed his posi- 
tion from terming cease and desist authority 
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“absolutely essential” during his confirma- 
tion testimony after he was appointed in 
April of 1969, to supporting the Adminis- 
tration EEOC legislation, which does not 
give the EEOC authority to issue such orders. 

Cease and desist authority is essential, 
whether the federal equal employment op- 
portunity program is lodged in the Civil 
Rights Commission, the EEOC, or a totally 
new agency. 


3. Whatever agency is to implement the equal 
employment opportunity program, it must 
have broad investigatory powers which are 
regularly and stringently exercised 


At present, review of agency practices is 
largely a post facto exercise by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. Moreover, this exercise must 
usually be initiated by an aggrieved em- 
ployee’s making an appeal to the Commission 
from an adverse grievance complaint finding. 
The Commission, or whatever agency replaces 
it in the equal employment opportunity pro- 
gram supervisory role, should, of its own 
initiative, undertake periodic, random in- 
vestigations of federal agencies. In simple 
terms—a little fear will keep an agency on 
its toes, so to speak. 


4. Goals must be set for desired minority 
group employment 

At present, there is no effective manner for 
an agency to ascertain how well it is doing in 
hiring and promoting minority group mem- 
bers. It has no numbers against which to 
measure its performance. Some rationale— 
albeit minor—for the agencies’ failings thus 
far lies in the lack of direction which they 
have received from the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The Civil Service Commission can certainly 
set goals—ranges of minority group employ- 
ment for each type of job and each grade 
level—much as the Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance of the Department of Labor has 
done in its Philadelphia Plan, which sets 
ranges of employment goals for different types 
of construction jobs in federally financed or 
assisted construction projects. 


5. Special recruitment of minority group 
members should be undertaken 


While some steps have been made in the 
direction of recruiting minority group mem- 
bers, added emphasis should be placed on re- 
cruiting blacks, Mexican-Americans, Puerto 
Ricans, Indians, Orientals, and women, who, 
while numerically in the majority in terms 
of total population, are very much under- 
represented both in terms of salary levels 
and grade levels within the federal govern- 
ment. 


6. Special measures should be undertaken 
in areas populated by Spanish-speaking 
Americans to utilize Spanish as a second 
language 
Particularly as brought out by one of the 

witnesses, Mr. Domingo Nick Reyas, the lan- 

guage barrier is a seyere impediment to the 
hiring and advancement of Spanish-speaking 

Americans and to their utilization of the 

grievance procedure. Meaningful action must 

be taken to utilize Spanish, to administer 
tests in Spanish, and to translate instruc- 
tions into Spanish. 

Moreover, not only will Spanish-speaking 
employees within the civil service be aided 
by such action. The federal government, by 
hiring more Spanish-speaking employees, 
supervisors, and other officials, will be better 
able to serve and communicate with those 
citizens and non-citizens who speak only 
Spanish. 

7. The grievance procedure must be over- 

hauled 

The present grievance procedure is a sham. 
It is almost completely worthless. The pro- 
cedure process takes far too long, the ad- 
versarial nature of the proceeding mistakenly 
pits the complainant against the very agency 
which controls his access to essential infor- 
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mation, and the review process is obviously 
unsatisfactory. 

One of the major functions to be served 
by lodging authority for supervision of the 
equal employment opportunity program in 
another agency other than the Civil Service 
Commission must be to provide the com- 
plainant with an ally equal in institution- 
alized strength to the agency which he is 
challenging. Another major function must 
be to expedite grievance proceedings by es- 
tablishing meaningful time requirements 
for action, and by enforcing them. 

What we now have, in effect, is a system 
of a right without a remedy. The lack of 
the latter makes the former meaningless. 


8. Whenever a minority group member is 
not hired or promoted, an explanation in 
writing must be made to the superior in 
charge 
Again, a knowledge of someone watching 

over an employee’s shoulder will help to 

deter discriminatory acts. 


9. Those who are found guity of discrimi- 

nation should be penalized 

Testimony revealed that employees charged 
with discriminatory practices have been 
promoted during the pendency of com- 
plaints filed regarding them. Whether those 
who have been found to have actually dis- 
criminated have been subsequently pro- 
moted is unclear. 

The employee who, through his discrimi- 
natory acts, has deprived another employee 
of a hiring or promotion opportunity, must 
be punished, Obviously, firing is the severest 
penalty, but it should not be foreclosed as 
one alternative. At the least, an unfavor- 
able notation should be appended to the 
employee’s personnel record, and this should 
be considered in his own possibilities for 
promotion, or hiring by another agency. 
Perhaps the most utilizable penalty would 
be ineligibility for promotion for a fixed 
number of years—3 or 4 or 5. 

Of course, the same protections afforded 
the person complaining of having been dis- 
criminated against should be afforded the 
person found guilty of having discriminated. 
He must have an effective, fair opportunity 
to dispute the charge and to challenge the 
finding Moreover, penalties regarding pro- 
motions. and hiring should be assessed 
against those making proyen frivolous com- 
plaints in an effort to harm or defame an- 
other person. 

10. Rewards should be set for agency em- 
ployees who do implement the equal em- 
ployment opportunity program diligently 
At present, the equal employment oppor- 

tunity officer who performs well receives no 
reward for doing so. Nor does the super- 
visory employee who operates a division free 
from discriminatory practices. Thus, they 
have little incentive to encourage good per- 
formance. In fact, quite the contrary. They 
run the risk of incurring the displeasure of 
their superiors if the agency is labeled, by 
the successful complaints of its employees, 
as discriminatory. Merit awards should be es- 
tablished to take proper note of diligent, 
affilirmative action. 

11, Retroactive promotions should be ez- 
tended to those who have been held back 
because they were victimizezd by discrimi- 
ation 
The problem of retroactive promotions is 

one of the most difficult which the Ad Hoc 
Committee faced. Theoretically, every minor- 
ity group member would be eligible for such 
promotion, since the statistics show patterns 
of discrimination which have affected every 
such person. To limit retroactive promotions 
to just those persons who can win their case 
in a grievance proceeding is to ignore these 
patterns. 
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On the other hand, to suddenly promote 
hundreds of thousands of employees would 
be to ump them over the heads of hundreds 
of thousands of other diligent, deserving 
white employees. 

At the least, retroactive promotion should 
be extended to the successful grievance pro- 
ceeding complainant. While promotion may 
not be feasible em masse for all minority 
group employees, immediate increases in sal- 
ary should be made as monetary compensa- 
tion for the past discrimination these em- 
ployees haye suffered. 


12. Affirmative steps should be taken to as- 
sure extensive minority group employment 
in expanding fields 
Two witnesses noted the failure to hire 

minority group members in the computer 
field—an expanding area offering good op- 
portunity for advancement. Added effort 
should be undertaken to recruit minority 
group members for such fields, 

Under the present circumstances, those 
have suffered from discrimination by being 
hired, and retained, in low level jobs, have 
little opportunity for advancement in large, 
old-line agencies having few high positions 
and many potential personnel to fill them. 
It is essential that, in addition to other 
measures, immediate steps be taken to assure 
that minority group members are not ex- 
cluded from new agencies, new programs, 
and new fields of endeavor. 

13. Testing and qualification standards must 

be modified 

While some progress has been made in ad- 
justing testing and qualifications to the 
needs of the job, much has yet to be done. 
Clearly, competence in grammar is desirable, 
in the abstract, but it may not be needed— 
it may even be a detriment—for the GS-11 
employee in the training and technical as- 
sistance division of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, whose job is to assist local com- 
munity action groups in the ghetto. More- 
over, failure to pass a test may well be an 
irrelevant index of a person’s ability to handle 
a job, especially when that person has rele- 
vant experience. 

Reliance on non-validated testing, and reli- 
ance on unnecessary job description require- 
ments, do much to impede, and often they 
are totally misplaced. The Civil Service Com- 
mission must develop legitimate, realistic 
tests and qualification requirements. 


14. Equal employment opportunity program 
staffing must be expanded 

At present, one of the simple logistical 
problems in effectively operating the equal 
employment opportunity program lies in the 
lack of sufficient personnel. The testimony 
of one of the witnesses, Mr. Michael Ambrose, 
for example, revealed that there were only 
two professionals at the Civil Service Com- 
mission to monitor the entire federal pro- 
gram. And every agency needs added per- 
sonnel to operate its own in-agency program. 
Consequently, it is essential that greatly ex- 
panded staffing for the equal opportunity 
office of each agency be undertaken. Fur- 
thermore, the supervisory agency—whether 
the Civil Service Commission or one such as 
we propose—must have an adequate staff. 
15. Data collection and publication of data 

must be expedited and erpanded 

Under the present grievance procedure sys- 
tem, the agency charged with discriminatory 
practices investigates the very complaints 
made against it. It alone has full access to 
the records showing internal patterns of dis- 
crimination—data which may well be very 
relevant to the complainant’s case. This sys- 
tem should be changed so as to require every 
agency to periodically—every three or four 
months—collate its data and make it fully 
and readily accessible to the public and to 
its employees. 
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THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
EULOGY TO AN IMMORTAL DOG, 
OLD DRUM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. RANDALL) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
privilege and honor to represent John- 
son County, Mo. The county seat of that 
county is Warrensburg, Mo., which is the 
home of Central Missouri State College. 
However, it is not because of the loca- 
tion of the college, but because it was the 
scene of the trial which included the im- 
mortal “Eulogy to a Dog,” by Senator 
George Graham Vest, that has brought 
the most widespread fame to Warrens- 
burg and Johnson County. 

The final trial of Burden against 
Hornsby was held at Warrensburg on 
September 23, 1870. That trial was re- 
enacted under the sponsorship of the 
Johnson County Historical Society in 
two performances each day on Saturday, 
September 12, 1970, and Sunday, Sep- 
tember 13, 1970, at the old courthouse 
at 306 North Main in Warrensburg, Mo., 
in the same building where the trial took 
place 100 years ago. 

It was my pleasure to witness portions 
of the last performance on last Sunday 
afternoon. It was something I shall never 
forget. The part of Senator George 
Graham Vest, attorney for the plaintiff, 
George Burden, was ably played by 
Gayles Pine. Plaintiff Burden was played 
by George Mitchell. T. T. Crittenden, at- 
torney for the defendant, Leonidas 
Hornsby, was played by Robert G. Rus- 
sell. The part of the defendant, Mr. 
Hornsby, was played by Charles Fitz- 
gerald. Young Dick Ferguson was played 
by John Hart and the part of Mr. Harley 
was played by Stanley Braton, the pres- 
ent prosecuting attorney of Johnson 
County, Mo. Sitting on the bench was 
the Honorable David J. Dixon, who at 
the present time is circuit judge for the 
circuit which embraces Johnson and Cass 
Counties, Mo., while the part of the bailiff 
of the court was played by Frank M. 
Patterson. 

“Drum” as the reenactment was 
named, was under the capable direction 
of Dr. Glenn W. Pierce, and staged under 
the general sponsorship of the Johnson 
County Historical Society, Dr. A. L. 
Stevenson, president. The costumes were 
faithful replicas of the clothing worn 100 
years ago and the makeup prepared by 
the production staff was excellent. Each 
of the four showings of the reenactment 
was well attended. 

As I prepared these remarks I found I 
soon became indebted to Icie F. Johnson, 
author of the “Old Drum Story,” a book 
published in 1957 by the Warrensburg, 
Mo., Chamber of Commerce. In her fore- 
word, Mrs. Johnson points out historical 
events too often become mere folk tales 
when their facts remain unrecorded. She 
goes on to point out that some of the ar- 
ticles written about the trial of Burden 
against Hornsby are not really factual, 
but somewhat imaginative. However, it 
was Mrs. Johnson who carefully combed 
the court records of the trial and has 
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come up with what is generally accepted 
as dependable material. The possible ex- 
ception is “The Lost Speech” itself which 
is the description as signed by many to 
Senator Vest’s speech to the jury, gen- 
erally known as “A Tribute To a Dog.” 
The trial of Burden-Hornsby was a long 
and involved legal battle. Actually, there 
were three trials that preceded the final 
one on September 23, 1870. 

The plaintiff and the defendant in this 
case were neighbors and brothers-in-law 
who lived on adjoining farms. There had 
never been any feud between the two 
men. It was nothing more than Burden’s 
love for his favorite hound dog that fired 
his anger and personal determination to 
secure justice over the death of his dog, 
Drum. 

The record shows that Charles Burden 
was the owner of a beloved hound, named 
“Drum.” He last saw his dog on October 
28, 1869. At the trial he said he heard the 
fire of a gun from the direction of Mr. 
Hornsby’s and he immediately became 
fearful his dog had been killed. When he 
called, Drum did not come. Hornsby de- 
nied that he had shot any dog. A young 
boy raised by Leonidas Hornsby did ad- 
mit he had shot a dog with a gun loaded 
with corn, and Hornsby reluctantly tes- 
tified from the witness’ stand that he 
had urged young Ferguson to load the 
gun with corn so it would not hurt the 
dog too much. He did admit that the boy 
shot at a “black-looking” dog that “hol- 
lowed” like a hound dog. After the dog 
was hit, he said, he saw him jump over 
a fence and he did not “hollow” any 
more. Hornsby complained that dogs had 
killed about 100 of his sheep, but stead- 
fastly denied that he had killed old Drum 
or dragged the body of the dog down to 
the creek. He did admit he had driven 
old Drum away from his farm with rocks, 
None of this story was enough to quiet 
Charles Burden, who insisted that, if he 
ever found out who had killed his dog, 
he would take it out of his hide. Burden 
said he loved his dog so much he would 
not have taken $150 for him. He de- 
scribed the dog as an experienced hunter. 
He said he was good on varmints and 
wolves. Burden claimed Drum was a good 
deer dog and, in conclusion, testified no 
amount of money could buy him. 

The story of the trial is long and in- 
volved. At one of the earlier trials, Bur- 
den had a firm of lawyers, Elliott & 
Blodgett, but lost the case. Then he went 
to Sedalia to secure more legal aid from 
George Graham Vest, a man who later 
became U.S. Senator from Missouri. The 
defendant, Hornsby, was represented by 
'T. T. Crittenden, who later became Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, and his partner, Fran- 
cis M. Cockrell, who later became a U.S. 
Senator. 

The courtroom contained quite an ar- 
ray of legal talent. Every lawyer on both 
sides of the controversy were good law- 
yers. Each won great distinction for 
himself in later years. The trial lasted all 
one rainy day and well into a stormy fall 
night. When it was ended, the plaintiff, 
Burden, heard jury foreman, W. O. Ming, 
read the verdict of the jury: 

We the jury find for the plaintiff and assess 
his damages at $50. 


Four days later there was a motion for 
a new trial filed, but overruled by the 
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court. An appeal was made to the Su- 
preme Court which upheld the verdict of 
the court of common pleas, which was 
the trial court in this case. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the margin opposite 
the verdict in the court records at War- 
rensburg is written: 

This judgment paid in full this 18th day 
of September 1872. 


When all was said and done the one 
thing that made the trial an historical 
event was Senator Vest's “Eulogy to a 
Dog,” which was his final speech to the 
jury in that crowded courtroom in Sep- 
tember of 1870. Even before then, Mr. 
Vest had been known as a formidable 
lawyer and an outstanding orator. He 
was not some unknown young, inexperi- 
enced lawyer. He had already served in 
the Missouri House of Representatives 
before the war. During the Civil War, he 
was a representative of Missouri in the 
Confederate Congress. Although a native 
of Kentucky, he had started for Califor- 
nia after graduation from law school. 
On the way, he was involved in a stage- 
coach accident in which he suffered a 
broken arm near the village of George- 
town, Mo., a few miles north of Sedalia, 
Mo. While recuperating there, he de- 
fended a Negro boy accused of murder- 
ing a white woman. In the trial the boy 
was cleared, but the people refused to 
accept the verdict and the boy was pub- 
licly lynched. Shortly thereafer, George 
Graham Vest was threatened for defend- 
ing this young slave and told to leave 
town. But Vest was so stubborn his an- 
swer to the mob was to stay in town, and 
to put out his shingle for the practice of 
law in Georgetown, Mo. 

George Vest stood only about 5 feet 
6 inches tall but observers say he seemed 
taller when he appeared before a jury. 
It is said he rammed his hands deep in 
his pockets as he talked, but he possessed 
an eloquence that would charm either the 
judge or a jury: He was not only an en- 
tertaining speaker, but a forceful speak- 
er..He was possessed of a knowledge of 
literature and history which provided 
him a background few men. possess. 

The actual content of the “Eulogy to 
a Dog” has been described as “The Lost 
Speech” because there was no stenog- 
rapher there on that night in 1870 to 
take down the emotionally inflamed 
words of the orator-lawyer, Mr. Vest. 
Less than 400 words are contained in the 
final portion of the appeal Vest gave to 
the jury, although he spent more than 
1 hour presenting all of his arguments in 
the case. In his final 400 words he walked 
over to the jury and reminded everyone 
in the courtroom of the dogs they had 
that had been faithful, never mentioning 
the name of Drum. So powerful was the 
speech that most of the people had misty 
eyes. 

There are several different versions of 
how the lost speech has been reconsti- 
tuted. The first is that counsel for the 
defense, T. T. Crittenden, at the end of 
his term as Governor of Missouri recited 
Vest’s speech from memory to the Kansas 
City newspapers. The second version is 
that Prof. William Lyon Phelps, who 
wrote a column for the New York Eve- 
ning Post had been told the story of 
Vest’s speech by Henry Wollman, a prom- 
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inent New York lawyer who had prac- 
ticed before in Kansas City and who was 
so impressed with the speech “he remem- 
bered every word.” The third version, 
that is said to have led to the first print- 
ing of the eulogy, is that the Warrens- 
burg newspaper actually printed the con- 
tent of the speech the day after the trial. 
This has not been found to’be true fol- 
lowing a search of the files for that day, 
as checked by the Missouri Historical 
Review. The fourth idea about the print- 
ing of the speech proves once again that 
there was no one on the night of the 
trial, that wrote down the exact words. 
Judge M. D. Aber of Warrensburg sup- 
ports this theory and points out that 
about 1890, John Montgomery, a lawyer 
in Sedalia, got together with Senator 
Vest and reconstructed as best they could 
the words of that part of the jury talk 
paying tribute to the fidelity of the dog. 
All agree this is not a rescript of what 
was said that rainy night but is probably 
the most acceptable of the four different 
versions about how the lost speech was 
finally reduced to writing. 

Before I preserve in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record Senator Vest’s eulogy to Old 
Drum, I will take a moment to make ref- 
erence to portions of an editorial written 
by the editor of the Warrensburg Daily 
Star Journal, Mrs. Avis Tucker. Refer- 
ence is made in that editorial to the ef- 
forts of the chamber of commerce to 
secure the issuance of a commemorative 
stamp to honor the 100th anniversary of 
the renowned eulogy. Along with Senator 
SYMINGTON, as the Congressman repre- 
senting Johnson County, I urged Post- 
master General Blount to issue an Old 
Drum stamp, because I thought it would 
be an appropriate tribute not only to 
Old Drum but to all the millions of faith- 
ful dogs. 

Mrs. Tucker’s editorial quite interest- 
ingly points out that the story of the trial 
and the words of the tribute by Senator 
George Graham Vest have been re- 
printed all over the world. She notes that 
the Daily Star Journal recently received 
a letter from-an elementary school class 
in Japan asking for reprints of the story 
of Old Drum. 

The Star Journal points out that in 
1956, nationwide publicity was given to 
the plan of the Warrensburg Chamber of 
Commerce to erect a memorial to Old 
Drum. Donations. poured in from every- 
where in denominations of a few pennies 
from children to $500 from President 
Harry S. Truman. A St. Louis sculptor, 
Reno Gastaldi, made the handsome 
bronze statue which now stands on the 
courthouse lawn. Several thousand peo- 
ple attended that dedication on Septem- 
ber 27, 1958, and which turned out to be 
one of the most outstanding events that 
has ever taken place in Warrensburg. 

Old Drum has been written up in 
books, newspapers, and magazines all 
over the world. There is almost unending 
evidence of the extensiveness of Old 
Drum’s fame. Certainly it is far and 
wide. Certainly it is Old Drum and the 
immortal eulogy to that dog by Senator 
Vest that has brought Warrensburg, Mo., 
its most widespread fame. 

George Graham Vest made himself 
famous with his classic piece of oratory 
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about faithful dogs. Old Drum was to 
Charlie Burden a true friend and de- 
voted companion. Every word that Sen- 
ator Vest uttered to the jury was elo- 
quent and true. The Senator’s words not 
only won the case for his client, but have 
won the hearts of countless thousands 
who have come to remember his speech 
as one of the literary gems of American 
history. 

People who love dogs know that Sen- 
ator Vest was speaking for all faithful 
dogs who for centuries have been a part 
of man’s life. 

While the statue of Old Drum is a 
beautiful piece of bronze, Drum himself 
Was an outstanding hunting dog, most 
valuable to his master. It was unfortu- 
nate that he had to die to become a hero. 
But he was survived by a master with the 
unusual courage and determination to 
win satisfaction for this death. 

Moreover, Drum would never have be- 
come famous were it not for the elo- 
quence of one of Missouri’s most able at- 
torney-orators. All of these things war- 
ranted the statue which immortalizes 
Drum today on the lawn of the Johnson 
County Courthouse, I am sure Drum 
would be the first one, if he were able to 
talk, to agree that the memorial statue 
not only honors himself but all noble and 
faithful dogs who have been unselfish 
friends to their masters. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a high honor and a 
great privilege on this 100th anniversary 
of the trial of Burden against Hornsby 
to incorporate for preservation in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and in the Ar- 
chives of the United States, Senator 
Vests immortal speech to the jury in 
tribute to Old Drum, which while once 


lost has been put together again in words 
as follows: 
“EuLoGy TO A Doc” 


(By George Graham Vest) 

Gentlemen of the Jury: The best friend a 
man has in this world may turn against him 
and become his enemy. His son or daughter 
that he has reared with loving care may 
prove ungrateful. Those who are nearest and 
dearest to us, those whom we trust with our 
happiness and our good name, may become 
traitors to their faith. The money that a 
man has, he may lose. It flies away from him, 
perhaps when he needs it the most. A man’s 
reputation may be sacrificed in a moment of 
ili-considered action. The people who are 
prone to fall on their knees to do us honor 
when success is with us may be the first to 
throw the stone of malice when failure settles 
its cloud upon our heads. The one absolutely 
unselfish friend that a man can have in this 
selfish world, the one that never deserts him 
and the one that never proves ungrateful or 
treacherous. is his dog, 

Gentlemen of the Jury, a man’s dog stands 
by him in prosperity and in poverty, in health 
and in sickness. He will sleep on the cold 
ground, where the wintry winds blow and 
the snow drives flercely, if only he may be 
near his master’s side. He will kiss the hand 
that has no food to offer, he will lick the 
wounds and sores that come in encounters 
with the roughness of the world. He guards 
the sleep of his pauper master as if he were 
& prince. When all other friends desert, he 
remains. When riches take wings and repu- 
tation falls to pieces, he is as constant in 
his love as the sun in its journey through 
the heavens. If fortune drives the master 
forth an outcast in the world, friendless and 
homeless, the faithful dog asks no higher 
privilege than that of accompanying him to 
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guard against danger, to fight against his 
enemies, and when the last scene of all 
comes, and death takes the master in its 
embrace and his body is laid away in the 
cold ground, no matter if all other friends 
pursue their way, there by his graveside will 
the noble dog be found, his head between 
his paws, his eyes sad but open in alert 
watchfulness, faithful and true even to 
death.” 


THE SST—HISSING THE VILLAIN? 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the subjects of wide debate in recent 
years is the SST, which is both acclaimed 
as a vital technological breakthrough 
which the United States must achieve, 
and criticized as a misguided use of 
money without consideration of environ- 
mental impact. There is certainly some 
truth on each side of the issue. 

In the September 1 issue of Forbes 
magazine, Malcolm S. Forbes states the 
issue concisely in his “Fact and Com- 
ment” column. He is to be commended 
for doing so without including either the 
more dramatic rhetoric of the ardent en- 
vironmentalists or the predictions of 
technological lag of the supporters of the 
project. 

It is regrettable that the issue of Fed- 
eral funds for the SST has never come 
squarely before the House for a record 
vote. It is an important issue which in 
our democratic system should be resolved 
in public by a recorded vote of the 
elected representatives of the people. The 
absence of a record vote on this issue has 
at least contributed to one good result, 
the adoption of the Gubser-O’Neill—rec- 
ord teller vote—amendment to the legis- 
lative reorganization bill now being con- 
sidered by the House. 

Had the question of further Federal 
assistance to the SST come before the 
House for a record vote, I would have 
voted against further expenditure for 
this plane. My reason for this position is 
one of priorities, and is well summarized 
by Malcolm Forbes: 

Being able to cross oceans—at fantastic 
cost—quicker than you can now reach air- 
ports from home and office is simply an asi- 
nine assignment of priorities. 


Even if concerns of possible damage 
to the environment are vastly over- 
stated—and that is questionable—this 
expenditure is-just not one of the most 
pressing needs for our limited Federal 
dollars. We have domestic needs which 
are simply more important, such as wa- 
ter and air pollution abatement pro- 
grams, mass transit facilities for our ur- 
ban areas, an all-volunteer armed forces, 
better care for our elderly citizens. The 
list is very long and these are but a few 
of our high priority needs, all of which 
are of course subject to our continuing 
need to maintain a fully credible de- 
fense posture as a deterrent to aggres- 
sion. 

The editorial follows: 

HISSING THE VILLAIN 
If you try pronouncing SST it comes out 


as a sort of cross between a hiss and an 
attention-getting psst. The SuperSonic 
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Transport for which the initials stand is 
getting an increasing amount of both. 

It’s been a while since a Prince of Wales 
has made any public noises of particular 
relevance to this longago Colony, but Prince 
Charles, sounding every bit his father’s son, 
recently made his observation to England 
on the touchy French-English SST, Con- 
corde: 

“Sometimes I think I would like to go in it. 
But then, if it is going to pollute us with 
noise, if it is going to knock down churches 
or shatter priceless windows when it tests 
its sonic booms—is this what we really want? 

“This is one of the technological achieve- 
ments which could do harm. What sort of 
price are we prepared to pay for this sort of 
advance?” 

Being able to cross oceans—at fantastic 
cost—quicker than you can now reach air- 
ports from home and office is simply an 
asinine assignment of priorities. 


HEARINGS ON NUTRITIONAL PRO- 
GRAMS FOR OLDER AMERICANS 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to announce that the Select 
Education Subcommittee will, this week, 
continue hearings here on legislation in- 
troduced by my distinguished colleague 
from Florida, CLAUDE PEPPER and co- 
sponsored by close to 100 Members on 
both sides of the aisle, designed to pro- 
vide incentive to the States for providing 
low cost, nutritionally sound means for 
the elderly. 

Our next hearings open on Wednes- 
day, September 16, and continue on 
Thursday, September 17, and Thursday, 
September 24, all in room 2175 of the 
Rayburn House Office Building. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is a list 
of witnesses: 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 9:45 A.M. 

Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER, Member of Con- 
gress, Florida. 

Hon. Bertram L, PODELL, Member of 
Congress, New York. 

Peter Hughes, legislative representa- 
tive, National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion, American Association of Retired 
Persons; accompanied by Robert Sykes, 
legislative representative, National Re- 
tired Teachers Association, American 
Association of Retired Persons. 

Conrad J. Vuocolo, director of tenant 
services, housing authority, Jersey City, 
N.J. 

Peggy Sheeler, Meals on Wheels, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 9:45 A.M. 


Dr. Wiliam Bechill, assistant profes- 
sor, University of Maryland School of 
Social Work and Community. 

William R. Hutton, executive director, 
National Council of Senior Citizens. 

Sandra Howells, project director, Ger- 
ontological Society. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 9:45 A.M. 


John B. Martin, Commissioner, Admin- 
istration on Aging, special assistant to 
the President. 

Stephen P. Simonds, Commissioner, 
Community Services Administration, So- 
cial and Rehabilitation Service. 

Richard Lyng, Assistant Secretary of 
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Agriculture, Consumer and Marketing 
Services, Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Thomas Bryant, Assistant Director 
of Health Affairs, Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 


PROTECTING POLICEMEN AND 
FIREMEN 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, people throughout the Nation 
have been deeply disturbed by the sense- 
less shooting and harassment of police- 
men and firemen in the line of duty. 
These dedicated public servants are 
working to protect all of us, and when 
they are attacked, it is an attack on 
everyone and society suffers. 

The fatal shooting of policemen which 
occurred recently have made it obvious 
that additional measures are necessary 
for the protection of these public serv- 
ants. I have therefore introduced H.R. 
19138 making the murder of a policeman 
or a fireman a Federal crime, thus en- 
abling the FBI to enter the case. This is 
a companion bill to that sponsored by 
Senator Harrison WILLIAMS, Democrat 
of New Jersey. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 19138 
A bill to prohibit flight in interstate or for- 
eign commerce to avoid prosecution for the 
killing of a policeman or fireman 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 49, title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“$ 1075. Flight to avoid prosecution for the 
killing of a policeman or fireman 

“(a) Whoever moves or travels in interstate 
or foreign commerce to avoid prosecution, 
custody, or confinement after conviction, 
under the laws of the place from which he 
flees, for willfully killing a police officer or 
fireman while such police officer or fireman 
was engaged in the performance of official 
duty shall be fined not more than $5,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both. 

“(b) Whenever a police officer or fireman 
is willfully killed, while such policeman or 
fireman is engaged in the performance of his 
official duties, and no person alleged to have 
committed such offense has been appre- 
hended and taken into custody within 
twenty-four hours after the commission of 
such offense, it shall be presumed in the ab- 
sence of proof to the contrary that the per- 
son who committed such offense has moved 
or traveled in interstate or foreign commerce 
to avoid prosecution or custody under the 
laws of the place at which the offense was 
committed. 

“(c) This section shall not be construed 
to evidence an intent on the part of the Con- 
gress to prevent the exercise by any State of 
jurisdiction over any offense with respect to 
which such State would have had jurisdic- 
tion if this section had not been enacted by 
the Congress. 

“(d) As used in this section— 

“(1) the term ‘police officer’ means any 
officer or employee of any State who is 
charged with the enforcement of any crimi- 
nal laws of such State; 

“(2) the term ‘fireman’ means any person 
serving as a member of a fire protective sery- 
ice organized and administered by a State or 
a volunteer fire protective service organized 
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and administered under the laws of a State; 
and 

“(3) the term ‘State’ means any State of 
the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, any political subdivision of any 
such State or Commonwealth, the District of 
Columbia, and any territory or possession of 
the United States.”. 

(b) The section analysis of chapter 49, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“1075. Flight to avoid prosecution for the 
killing of a policeman or fireman.”. 


THE NEW HOPE CENTER IN KEENE, 
N.H.—THE FULFILLMENT OF A 
DREAM 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been personally interested in the 
problems of our handicapped citizens. 
Mostly as the result of this interest I be- 
came a trustee of the New Hope Center 
in Keene, N.H., a school for the handi- 
capped. The growth of this center has 
been remarkable, and has justified the 
name “New Hope” which it has borne. 

This center contrasts so vividly with 
the massive, grandiose Government pro- 
grams which we in Congress are asked to 
establish and fund. Here in Washington 
we are told that the answer to all of our 
problems is to allocate lots of money, 
and the problems will be instantly solved 
and, even better, go away. 

The New Hope Center, however, shows 
us that this is not the only or even the 
best approach, for it has always operated 
on a shoestring budget—and the direc- 
tor of the center, my friend Jim Haddock, 
might add that there often seemed to be 
no shoes to go with the shoestring. 
Though money it lacking, the center did 
have interested people behind the proj- 
ect, dedicated volunteers and staff, 
imaginative leaders, and most important 
people who loved children and wanted to 
help them. 

With these assets the center has 
grown to maturity and relative security, 
with its entire budget for the coming 
year already pledged or in the bank. This 
security is proof of the good work of the 
project, for unless people were enthu- 
siastic about its work they would not 
have donated money or time. 

Perhaps as the result of this back- 
ground, the New Hope Center continues 
to show the creativity lacking in so many 
of our well-financed schools. This sum- 
mer, for example, the center had its first 
summer session, in which the goal was to 
get handicapped teenagers to become in- 
volved in work projects: gardening, 
handicrafts, and domestic cleaning. 
These young people have been working 
with their hands, accomplishing some- 
thing with sale value in the community, 
and having a chance to interact with 
people in the community. Not dramatic 
in the Washington world of billion-dol- 
lar solutions, perhaps, but to the handi- 
capped teenagers involved it is very dra- 
matic to be doing the things other young 
people are doing. 

Mr. Speaker, at the first annual meet- 
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ing of the New Hope Center, Jim Had- 
dock gave a short but very eloquent 
speech telling where the center is coming 
from and where it is going. Jim has been 
a dynamic, creative director of the New 
Hope Center, and the speech which he 
gave on that day demonstrates why the 
Wew Hope Center is the success which it 
is. It has been an honor of mine to serve 
as trustee of the center, and to know Jim 
Haddock and all of the other fine people 
who have made this a success, and who 
have helped so many young people to 
realize their own potential. 
The speech follows: 


THe New Hope CENTER, FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING, May 24, 1970 


Distinguished guests, staff, members of the 
board, children, parents, and friends: I wel- 
come you and thank you for coming here this 
afternoon. We are here to bear witness to a 
dream—not my dream or your dream—but 
our dream. 

The New Hope Center is today a reality 
born of the dreams of many—dreams of 
hope—hope for tomorrow—nurtured and 
birthed by the Cheshire County Association 
for Retarded Children. The New Hope Cen- 
ter spent a brief childhood in the cramped 
quarters of a church, Dollar poor and penny- 
less the program began with a staff of one, 
thankful for the space and the chance. 

Two years ago we moved to this building 
leased to us for a nominal fee by the public 
school system. 

Here we entered our adolescence, gangly 
and gauche, with multiple spurts of awkward 
growth. Our enrollment has doubled as has 
our staff. We have incorporated on our own. 
So with bandy legs we stand. Maturing is 
never easy—we have tried to learn from our 
errors, stand a bit straighter and go on. 

Look not to yesterday, it is history—learn, 
oh yes, learn from it, but look to now and 
tomorrow which can still be shaped and 
molded—look to fulfillment of that dream 
of hope for our center; yes, our Center. 

This year has been a year of growth and 
change as we struggle to come of age. We 
have raised our budget for this year in ad- 
vance. We have a crew of teenagers who work 
in the community doing domestic cleaning. 
We have planted a garden with the hope 
of selling produce; we have manufactured 
and sold products. We are a staff of devoted, 
capable teachers trying to grow with our 
students. 

Others have helped: A team of volunteers 
has always been ready to tackle any task. If 
I were to list our volunteers we would stand 
here all day and eyen then I would undoubt- 
edly miss a few so I thank you all as a 
group—those who cook our meals; those who 
clean our building; those who daily drive 
children to the center; those who work di- 
rectly with children; and those who raise 
money and those who give money; the county 
legislators and those who call legislators on 
our behalf; above all, those who love us and 
speak well of us in the community. 

The dream is alive and growing. The dream 
is coming of age—true maturity lies on the 
path ahead and we are moving swiftly 
towards it. I see next year surpassing this 
and again the same the next. 

We have a dream—the dream is the dream 
of hope—New Hope, New Hope—New 
Horizons. 


NECESSARY LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM FOR REMAINDER OF THIS 
SESSION 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp.) 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
time is running out on the second ses- 
sion of the 91st Congress, and yet the 
record of this Congress in the past 842 
months can be described as little better 
than a mixed bag. 

I recently remarked that passage of 
the Postal Reform Act of 1970 would go 
down as one of the 9lst Congress’ finest 
achievements. I meant every word of 
that observation. Today I must sadly 
add that postal reform will stand as the 
single outstanding achievement of the 
91st Congress’ second session unless the 
Congress responds immediately to the 
President’s September 11 call for action. 

The time is ripe for reform. We have 
fulfilled that promise to a degree but 
much of the field remains unplowed. 
The soil is fertile and the President has 
supplied the seed ideas. Let us in the 
Congress get about the business of pro- 
ducing a crop of reforms which will 
make government truly effective in 
America. 

Apart from basic reforms listed by 
the President, much legislative business 
lies ahead of the 91st Congress. Let us 
accept and act quickly on the Presi- 
dent’s challenge to strengthen our anti- 
crime laws, clean up the environment, 
consolidate our manpower training pro- 
grams and control drug abuse. 

An election is coming up. But let every 
Member of Congress remember that the 
best politics is to legislate in the best 
interests of the American people. Ob- 
structionism has never paid off at the 
polls—and the people know who the 
obstructionists are. Let us join hands 
to move America forward. So little time 
remains in this session. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, it is disap- 
pointing that some of our colleagues 
have reacted to the President’s message 
last Friday in a partisan manner. I have 
carefully read this document and it ap- 
pears to me that the President has not 
indicted any person or political party. 

In fact, he said: 

More is at stake than the reputation of 
one political party or another for legislative 
wisdom or political courage. What is at stake 
is the good repute of American government 
at a time when the charge is that our system 
cannot work hurled with fury and anger by 
men whose greatest fear is that it will. 


I would submit to my colleagues that 
this is precisely the challenge before 
Congress—to prove that we can provide 
leadership, that we can reform the insti- 
tutions of American government to meet 
the new needs of the modern world. It 
would be a tragic mistake for the Con- 
gress to ignore that challenge. 

The President has sent his legislative 
proposals to the Congress. While they 
cover a wide range of issues, there is a 
factor common to each of these pro- 
posals—that is, each is designed to re- 
spond to demonstrated needs. We may 
not all agree that the President’s method 
of meeting these needs is the best way in 
each case; but, the needs must be met. 

The task now before Congress is to get 
on with the business of reform. As the 
President said, “Matters press, we cannot 
wait for politics.” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, one passage in 
the President’s Friday message to the 
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Congress is particularly interesting, and 
I would like to repeat it. I quote: 

Our present problems in large degree arise 
from the failure to anticipate the conse- 
quences of our past successes. It is the funda- 
mental thrust of technological change to 
change society as well. The fundamental task 
of government in the era now past was to 
somehow keep abreast of such change, and 
respond to it. The task of government in the 
future will be to anticipate change: to pre- 
vent it where clearly nothing is to be gained; 
to prepare for it when on balance the effects 
are to be desired; above all to build into the 
technology an increasing degree of under- 
standing of its impact on human society. 


I would submit that this is an apt and 
perceptive statement of the challenge 
that now faces Congress. Our task is to 
anticipate change, yet the Congress to a 
large degree has not done this. 

During the past year, the President has 
sent to the Congress a package of legisla- 
tion which cuts across a wide spectrum of 
social issues. Some of this legislation is 
responsive to long-overdue needs, Other 
bills such as the Revenue Sharing Act 
and the Manpower Training Act, are 
those that anticipate change. 

Mr. ARENDS, Mr. Speaker, in his mes- 
sage to the Congress last Friday, Presi- 
dent Nixon accurately pointed out the 
need for reform in our society. Unfortu- 
nately, that message will serve little pur- 
pose if it is ignored by the Congress. 

Some of our Democratic colleagues 
have already attempted to dismiss that 
message as a political ploy. If they are 
successful then that message will become 
just another piece of paper sent to the 
Congress and forgotten in the course of a 
week. But the losers will not be the Re- 
publicans or the President; the losers will 
be the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s call for an 
era of reform reserves a better fate. No 
Member of this body can doubt that we 
live in an age of unrest. I do not refer to 
the radical fringe elements of either side 
of the political spectrum. They will 
probably always exist, picking away at 
the structure of American society. Rath- 
er, I refer to the unrest which is felt today 
by the average Americans. 

They are uneasy. When they look 
around they see that their institutions are 
not working quite the way they should. 
They see unchecked pollution, unchecked 
crime and violence, unsolved problems of 
all kinds. In many ways, in the last dec- 
ade, they have been let down by their 
Government because it has not been able 
to change, to reform, to address itself to 
contemporary life. 

The President has sent to the Con- 
gress a legislative program which is 
designed to provide the necessary re- 
forms. Mr. Speaker, Congress must not 
dismiss that program as partisan poli- 
tics or business as usual. That just is 
not good enough in today’s world. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in his call for cooperation to 
the Congress last Friday, the President 
stated—quite accurately, I believe— 

The most neglected and the most rapidly 
deteriorating aspect of our national life is 
the environment in which we live. 


The President has recognized the crisis 
of our environment, and he has taken 
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steps to meet that challenge. He has es- 
tablished the Council on Environmental 
Quality and has asked Congress to ap- 
prove a reorganization plan which would 
establish an Environmental Protection 
Agency and a National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration. These new 
institutions should provide the mechan- 
isms necessary to fight back against pol- 
lution which assaults the American citi- 
zen from all sides. 

But regulatory agencies are not 
enough. We must have new laws in this 
field, and the President has proposed 
what he frankly terms, “the most com- 
prehensive and costly program of en- 
vironmental control in the history of 
the Nation.” 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days to ex- 
tend their remarks with reference to the 
message sent to the Congress on the ad- 
ministration’s program and call for co- 
operation by the Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE GUERRILLA HIJACKINGS 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. PODELL, Mr. Speaker, the bound- 
aries between international law and in- 
ternational anarchy have faded. Human 
life has become but a pawn in the strug- 
gle for violent and irrational ends. Tech- 
nology, once thought to be a liberating 
force, victimizes. Nations thought to be 
powerful seem impotent before the on- 
slaught of events. Many traditional as- 
sumptions and distinctions have been 
rendered all but meaningless in the con- 
text of the Arab guerrilla hijackings, 

Outrage and basic disbelief have been 
joined in the minds of so many specta- 
tors. The hijackings seem beclouded by 
an air of unreality, and yet they are all 
a real. Fifty people are still help cap- 

ve. 

These outrages on human life are the 
product of a situation that nurtured 
their existence. Fed and educated in hate 
and destruction, tolerated when they 
should have been punished, applauded 
when they should have been vilified, the 
Arab guerrillas have become a threat to 
the international order. Even their erst- 
while protectors are in danger. 

Their erstwhile protectors, the Arab 
Nations, are now disclaiming any respon- 
sibility for the hijackings. Yet the fact of 
the matter is that they share a large por- 
tion of the blame. They are the ones who 
nurtured the guerrillas. It is their teach- 
ings that provided the spark that set off 
these series of international explosions. 
Their political stand left the Arab refu- 
gees stranded on the west bank with no 
home except refugee camps. Finally, it is 
the Arab States who supplied the guer- 
rillas with the arms that they have used 
to terrorize innocent victims. 


The history of the Palestinian refu- 
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gees demonstrates how far Arab respon- 
sibility stretches. When the State of 
Israel was created in 1948, she urged all 
Arabs living in the territory to remain. 
Israel promised them equal rights and a 
fair share in Israel’s future. Approxi- 
mately 175,000 Arabs—a bit more than 
one in five of all Arabs then living in 
Israeli territory—did stay in Israel. The 
Arabs who did remain now have a stand- 
ard of living higher than the people in 
any Arab nation. They are in one sense 
of the word refugees. 

But approximately 575,000 Arabs did 
leave what was to be Israeli territory. 
They were not forced out by the Israelis. 
On the contrary, there are records of 
broadcasts, leaflets, and official pro- 
nouncements urging each Arab to stay. 
But Arab leaders, the Grand Mufti in 
particular, urged all Arabs to leave Is- 
rael. The Mufti promised that the Arab 
armies would destroy the Jewish popu- 
lace within 3 months. When Israel had 
been vanquished, the Palestinian Arabs 
were promised their land back, The ma- 
jority of the Palestinian Arabs heeded 
the advice of the leaders and left Israel. 
Israel won the war, and the refugees 
were left on the west bank. 

Documentation supporting these facts 
is overwhelming and conclusive. The 
Jordanian newspaper, ad-Difaa, sum- 
ming up the events of 1948 said: 

We were masters of our land, happy with 
our lot... but overnight everything 
changed. The Arab governments told us, 
“Get out so that we can get in.’ So we got 
out, but they (the Arab governments) did 
not get in. 


Two facts are made clear by the his- 
tory recounted above. First, it is obvious 
that the Palestinians became refugees 
because they were prodded and threat- 
ened by Arab leaders. Motivated by their 
threats, the Palestinians left Israel 
voluntarily. 

Second, when their initial promise of 
victory failed, the Arab Nations delib- 
erately built their own fences around the 
refugee by refusing to let them resettle 
in the Arab countries. = 

Building on the desperation of these 
people and educating them in hate, the 
Arab Nations supplied the refugees with 
arms, The camps became training 
grounds for guerrillas bent upon the de- 
struction of Israel. The consequences of 
such irresponsible action are evident in 
the week’s tragic events. A type of fifth 
column was created which now threat- 
ens the safety of innocent people and 
exercises. tremendous influence in every 
Arab State. Here then is the child that 
the Arabs, with some Russian help, nur- 
tured so skillfully. 

Thus, then we arrive at the present— 
a time when 50 men and women remain 
as hostages, threatened by a group whose 
aim is to sabotage the almost nonexist- 
ent cease-fire talks, embarrass the West, 
and ransom members of their own group 
who like themselves have committed 
criminal acts on an international scale. 

We are dealing with a group that op- 
erates outside the boundaries of any 
moral or ethical code. After screening 
hostages on the basis of their religion, 
men, women and children of the Jewish 
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faith were not permitted to leave the 
aircraft. This act amounts to nothing 
short of genocide—action that seeks the 
deliberate destruction of a religious 
group. Yet we must project further. 
Should any man, woman, or child of any 
faith, nationality or race have to suffer 
such fear, danger, and harassment? I 
say unequivocally, No. 

We sit and hope for the safe release of 
the people still in Palestinian hands. Yet 
also hope for the prevention of such fu- 
ture incidents. How are we to achieve 
this? 

The range of possible action seems 
wide, but in reality the choice is narrow. 
Criminal sanctions and safety regula- 
tions seem to have little practical value. 
Guards and improved detection devices 
can be of some help. Diplomatic efforts, 
however, seem to hold the most promise. 

The United States is a recent signer 
of the Tokyo Convention which attempts 
to lay some foundation for treatment by 
hijackers and the passengers, crew, and 
aircraft. The convention assures no man- 
datory extradition of the hijacker nor 
does it deal with the prosecution of the 
hijacker by the state. Yet there is a 
positive obligation on contracting states 
to take all appropriate measures to re- 
store control of the aircraft to its lawful 
commander and to pursue his control of 
the aircraft. 

Somehow, these words and recommen- 
dations seem empty in the light of recent 
tragic events. Clearly, conventions and 
recommendations will do little to pre- 
vent further incidents unless the nations 
of the world take them seriously, Con- 
demnations can be effective only when 
nations act in concert. 

I believe that the most effective means 
to prevent these ignominous events in 
the future is the suspension of airline 
service to nations that harbor, welcome 
or allow hijackers to land in their coun- 
try. Countries seeking to prevent such 
future incidents should not permit air- 
crafts of governments sheltering hijack- 
ers to land in their country. 

The International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, as the international spokes- 
man for airline personnel, can issue a 
strong statement of policy and invoke 
their own particular sanction on nations 
that do not conform. 

Yet waiting for one’s neighbor to 
act in this situation is insufficient. The 
United States must be prepared to in- 
voke these measures—alone, at first, if 
necessary. Effective leadership is needed 
on this matter in a world in which order 
seems to be deteriorating. The United 
States can take the first step in provid- 
ing such leadership. 

At the same time, let us hope for the 
safe return of the people still held by 
the hijackers. 


THE ELDERLY AND HANDICAPPED 
AMERICANS TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTANCE ACT 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, a news story 
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in the August 12 edition of the New York 
Times reports a grim account of tragedy. 
Since last fall, two blind persons have 
fallen through unprotected gaps to the 
subway tracks. In the first such accident, 
last October 6, the train started in mo- 
tion and severed the right leg of a blind 
woman. In the second incident, last Jan- 
uary 13, startled passengers who saw a 
blind man fall alerted the crew before 
the train was set in motion. The victim 
was rescued, but he reported an injured 
left leg. 

These accidents need not have oc- 
curred. It was not the blindness of the 
victims to which the blame for their 
occurrence can be solely laid. They oc- 
curred, as the news story reports, be- 
cause of the design of the subway cars. 
The lack of pantograph gates between 
cars led the blind persons to believe they 
were walking from the platform through 
the train’s doorway, according to sub- 
way personnel. Actually, the space they 
sensed was that between the cars, and 
they dropped to the tracks below. 

The fact is that not only have we 
failed to meet the transportation needs of 
our able-bodied citizens in any manner 
approaching adequate performance, but 
we have particularly neglected and ig- 
nored the needs of the handicapped and 
the elderly—both groups which experi- 
ence particularized transportation prob- 
lems. 

I have previously in the 91st Congress 
attempted to provide some relief by 
means of legislation for handicapped 
persons experiencing transportation 
problems. H.R. 644 provides a deduction 
for income tax purposes for disabled 
individuals for the expenses incurred in 
securing transportation to and from 
work. This is in line with the 1968 study 
conducted by Arthur D. Little, Inc., for 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. This study, entitled “Em- 
ployment, Transportation, and Handi- 
capped,” examined the problems of the 
handicapped in securing transportation, 
and the effect of income tax deductions 
for excessive transportation costs expe- 
rienced by this group. 

H.R. 644 is a worthwhile step. It is 
recognition of a significant problem, and 
it offers some relief with regard to that 
problem. However, far more significant 
steps are necessary. Obviously, the 
woman who lost her leg in the New York 
subway accident, and the man who in- 
jured his, can receive little real relief by 
being eligible for an income tax deduc- 
tion. Moreover, the handicapped often 
have incomes so low as to render con- 
siderations of tax deductions moot. 

Because real relief can and should be 
provided, I am today introducing the El- 
derly and Handicapped Americans 
Transportation Assistance Act—H.R. 
19216. This bill offers a comprehensive, 
full-scale remedy to the transportation 
barriers presently arrayed against the 
elderly and the handicapped. 

“Transportation and the Handi- 
capped,” the report of the President's 
Committee on Employment of the Hand- 
icapped, issued in April 1969, very con- 
cisely and very starkly describes the sit- 
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uation of the handicapped with regard 
to transportation facilities: 

The transportation system as we know it 
today either completely shuts out or unrea- 
sonably restricts one particular element in 
our society—those whose physical capacities 
keep them from functioning at a level close 
to normal. 


The most comprehensive recent study 

exploring the problems of the handi- 
capped with regard to transportation is 
entitled “Travel Barriers,” and was pre- 
pared for the Department of Transpor- 
tation in 1969 by Abt Associates, Inc. 
under a contract awarded by the De- 
partment. This study is much too long 
to fully recount here, but I think that 
some of the findings are particularly 
worth noting, even if just briefly. 
— The number of handicapped persons 
experiencing transportation difficulties 
totals more than 40 million. Some of the 
handicaps which afflict these people are 
passing in nature, and I would not want 
to misleadingly recount this figure. But, 
the chronically handicapped alone ac- 
count for about 3 percent of the national 
population—6,093,000 men, women, and 
children. In addition, there are more 
than 18,000,000 men and women 65 years 
of age and over. A significant percentage 
of them experience, because of natural 
aging processes, transportation difficul- 
ties. There are at least another 4.6 mil- 
lion people who at any given time are 
suffering from a serious but short-term 
illness or injury which restricts their 
mobility possibilities. Finally, there are 
several million more people who experi- 
ence significant difficulties with present 
transportation facilities because of over- 
size, undersize, or pregnancy. 

Projections for 1985—just 15 years 
from now—indicate that the number 
of transportation-handicapped individ- 
uals—that is, individuals who, because of 
a disability, are disadvantaged by the 
present transportation system and proc- 
esses—will be even greater. Nearly 5.2 
million people will be unable to change 
levels under their own strength—that is, 
they will be barred by stairs and in some 
cases, ramps. Almost 2.4 million persons 
will have difficulty with some or all of 
the following functions; passing through 
turnstiles, opening vehicle doors, lifting 
baggage, grasping overhead supports, 
using handrails, and handling small 
change. 

The difficulty of sitting down or get- 
ting up while in a moving vehicle, or 
transferring safely from a stationary po- 
sition to a moving one—as in an escala- 
tor—will be experienced by 3.7 million 
people in 1985. As the 1969 study, “Travel 
Barriers,” points out at page 21: 

This is especially important in vehicles 
where acceleration is great or begins before 
the handicapped rider has the opportunity 
to be seated. 


The inability to lift and carry parcels 
and packages will contribute to the 
transportation problems of another 3 
million people in 1985. Intermodal trans- 
fers will be difficult for more than 4 mil- 
lion people in 1985, since they generally 
require that the passenger be able to 
walk, or go in a wheelchair, the equiv- 
alent of a block or more, and that he be 
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able to wait, standing, until the vehicle 
is ready to accept passengers. 

For either physical or psychological 
reasons, 4.5 million citizens will experi- 
ence difficulty moving in crowds. And 
somewhat less than a million people will 
be affected by difficulty in identifying 
audio and visual cues. Finally, there will 
be the millions who, at any given time, 
will be incapacitated by transportation 
modes because of temporary injuries, ill- 
nesses, and other restrictions on their 
mobility. 

I think it should be clearly understood 
that failure of present transportation fa- 
cilities to meet the needs of the mil- 
lions of handicapped and elderly people 
who need public transportation results in 
a very considerable economic loss—both 
to these individuals, and to the taxing 
governments which would benefit by the 
increased incomes of these individuals. 

The Arthur D. Little, Inc., 1968 study, 
“Employment, Transportation and the 
Handicapped,” was particularly directed 
at examining the “employable transpor- 
tation handicapped.” That study came up 
with an estimate of 1,493,000 persons 
falling into this group. Of course, 7 per- 
cent, or 103,000, were estimated to be 
“transportation sensitive unemployed,” 
either because of the cost of unavaila- 
bility of transportation to work. If each 
of these persons were successfully en- 
couraged to return to work, the study 
estimated that incomes of $452,692,000 
would be generated annually, or $4,388 
each. In addition, welfare payments to 
these persons would decline by $49,582,- 
000, And income taxes would increase by 
$39,697,000. 

The 1969 study conducted by Abt As- 

sociates, Inc., for the Department of 
Transportation estimated an even high- 
er number of persons who would benefit 
in terms of employment opportunities. 
This study revealed that of the entire 
handicapped population, 13 percent of 
the persons aged 17 to 64—the age group 
comprising potential labor force mem- 
bers—indicated that transportation was 
a factor in their not being employed and 
that they would return to work if trans- 
portation were no longer a problem. 
The study, on the basis of its assumption 
that only handicapped persons located 
in standard metropolitan statistical 
areas would benefit from any metropoli- 
tan transportation program, concluded 
that 189,015 persons out of the target 
population of 1,456,000 handicapped 
SMSA residents would return to work. 
The total yearly economic benefits which 
would result—that is, the total yearly 
increase in goods and services—would 
amount to $824,040,000, or about $3,887,- 
000 per standard metropolitan statistical 
area. 
“Travel Barriers’ very correctly 
pointed out that the benefits of improved 
public transportation for the handi- 
capped and elderly are only in one re- 
spect economic. As the study stated: 

The social benefits of enabling many 


handicapped persons to work, study, and 
participate in recreational activities are 
equally compelling. These benefits also in- 
clude the reduced burden of aid on friends 
and relatives of the handicapped individual, 
the increased contribution to community ac- 
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tivities of many talented and well educated 
handicapped persons, and the reduction of 
the often debilitating and productivity in- 
hibiting emotional burdens of physical trag- 
edies on the entire community (p. 27). 


In addition, the psychological bene- 
fits to the handicapped person whose 
mobility is expanded by improved trans- 
portation are considerable. Contacts with 
other people increase; self-esteem also 
increases. In fact, most respondents in 
the Abt sample population made a con- 
nection between increased mobility and 
an improvement in their general out- 
look on life. When asked if the chance 
to take more trips would make a differ- 
ence in their outlook, 62 percent of the 
sample replied affirmatively. Of these re- 
spondents, 88 percent indicated that 
they would take at least one to two addi- 
tional trips weekly, if given the oppor- 
tunity. 

In the sample group which the Travel 
Barriers study examined, close to 41 
percent of the respondents indicated 
that life was made difficult for them be- 
cause of limitations in their secondary 
activities—such as shopping, partici- 
pating in recreation—and in their social 
life. Of these respondents, 94 percent 
indicated that they would take at least 
one to two additional trips per week if 
they had access to a low-cost, barrier- 
free transportation system. 

Of particular note with regard to the 
social and psychological benefits which 
would accrue from improved transporta- 
tion facilities are the concerns of the 
elderly. In providing a brief profile of 
the normal travel behavior of this group, 
Travel Barriers stated: 

The aging take more trips than do other 
segments of the handicapped population, 
probably because they are relatively less dis- 
abled and generally have more leisure time. 
The average number of daily intra-regional 
trips taken by the aging is 1.74 compared 
with 13 taken by all handicapped persons, 
Obviously, this group takes fewer work trips, 
but more shopping, medical, and “other” 
trips. (P1107.) 


The study continued in conclusion: 


In-sum, it appears that the aging, being 
more dependent on public transportation, 
closer to social activities, and in possession 
of a more positive self-concept, would be 
more likely to explore the increased oppor- 
tunities provided by the removal of travel 
barriers. Thirty per cent of this group, com- 
pared with 21% of the rest of the handi- 
capped population, indicated that they would 
take additional shopping trips, and 52% of 
the aging, compared with 49% of the total 
sample, said they would take more recrea- 
tion trips if they had access to a low cost 
public transportation system that they 
could use comfortably and safely. (P. 108.) 


It is clear that the transportation 
handicapped population is large and that 
it is desirous of change. It is also clear 
that improvements in the public trans- 
portation systems would be of enormous 
benefit to the handicapped and the el- 
derly, and thereby to all of us. 

What barriers do the handicapped and 
the elderly face in public transportation? 
The answer is—many. Following is a 
chart from the 1969 Abt study showing 
some of these barriers in relation to the 
disability afflicting the individual 
traveler: 
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TYPICAL BARRIERS BY MODE 
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Functional disability Train 


Walk more than 1 block 


Self-propelied level change 
Sit down, get up 


platform. 
Board train via steps. 


seats. 
Stoop, kneel, crouch _.- Pick up baggage. 


Reach-handle 


Walk from curb through concourse to 
.. Sit/rise from waiting room or train 


Open terminal door. Enter restroom. 
Grasp handrail. Open compartment 


Subway Bus 


Walk from entrance to boarding 
platform. 

Enter or exit station 

Sit/rise from seat in car.. 


destination. 


Pick up packages 
Buy token. Operate turnstile. Hold 
overhead grip. Use exit turnstile. 


door. Lift suitcase to rack. Buy or 


turn in ticket. 
Carry 10-pound weight 
rack. 
Move in crowds Terminals. 
identify visual and audio cues... 


Wait standing. Wait on platform 


Other transportation problems con- 
fronting the elderly and the handicapped 
are particularly related to the travel sit- 
uation. For example, acceleration and 
deceleration, especially when uneven, 
can cause hazardous encounters between 
the passengers and stationary parts of 
the vehicle. Fifty-five percent of the han- 
dicaped interviewed for the “Travel Bar- 
riers” study said that they would have 
difficulty staying on their feet during a 
typical subway start, and many indicated 
that they had trouble remaining stand- 
ing in an accelerating bus. Thirty-seven 
percent of the group doubted that they 
could walk to a restroom in a moving 
train, and 21 percent said that they would 
be unable to do so in an airplane. Ap- 
proximately half of the group was not 
able to ride standing with a typical grip 
to hold. 

Crowd movements are also one of the 
travel barriers particularly difficult for 
the handicapped and the elderly, who are 
less able to maneuver quickly and easily, 
especially in crowded situations, Also, 
time pressure disadvantages these peo- 
ple for the same reasons. 

Long walking distances in terminals 
are also a problem for the handicapped 
and the elderly. They are also limited by 
such impediments as braces and wheel- 
chairs. And sensory limitations impair 
the mobility of the blind. 

Costs are also a major barrier, of an 
economic nature, to travel by the elderly 
and by the handicapped. The recent find- 
ings of Project Find, conducted by the 
National Council on the Aging to give a 
national picture of the elderly poor, are 
particularly illustrative here: 

Amount of income appears to be very im- 
portant in the degree of difficulty experi- 
enced. Very small amounts of income added 
to that of persons living at the poverty line 
appear to result in considerable alleviation 
of transportation problems. 


Reduced fare plans, such as are cur- 
rently in operation in approximately 35 
cities, including New York City, would 
be particularly beneficial. More than 5 
years ago I first recommended a reduced 
fare program for the elderly in the city 
of New York. 

The Abt study findings are also par- 
ticularly noteworthy—they include to- 
gether both the elderly handicapped and 
younger handicapped individuals. In us- 
ing the city of Boston as a survey area, 
the study found: 


Carry baggage. Use overhead baggage 


Carry packages. 
Platform and vehicle. 


Locate platform edge. Hear an- 
nouncements and warnings, 


Curtailed labor force participation of the 
physically handicapped accounts, in part, 
for their generally very low incomes, and the 
low incomes in turn further limit their life- 
style. In addition to having lower earned 
incomes, the disposable income of handi- 
capped persons is decreased as a result of 
higher medical costs. 

Compared with the non-handicapped pop- 
ulation in the city of Boston and its en- 
virons .. ., the median personal income for 
handicapped persons is very low, between 
three and four thousand dollars, instead of 
five to six thousand. This is confirmed by 
additional data from the sample which indi- 
cated that the median loss in income attrib- 
utable to the disability was $2000. Sixty-nine 
percent of the Abt handicapped sample had 
incomes below $3000 for the last year and 
only 36% fell into this same category before 
the onset of their disability. 

+ s + > . 

As expected, family income is highly cor- 
related with job status. The employed handi- 
capped tend to fall into higher income cate- 
gories than do the unemployed. (P. 50-52). 


I think it eminently clear that the 
elderly and the handicapped face con- 
siderable difficulties in utilizing current 
transportation facilities—both because of 
physical barriers and because of cost. 
It is also clear that various steps can be 
taken to alleviate and even eradicate 
many of these difficulties. The “Travel 
Barriers” study suggest several such 
steps. It also analyzes the feasibility of 
such approaches as a specialized system 
serving only the handicapped and el- 
derly, and concludes that such a system 
would be economically practicable. 

More study is needed, of course. But, 
perhaps more important at this juncture, 
action is needed. Little is really being 
done to deal with the transportation 
needs of the handicapped and the elder- 
ly—needs which appear to be by now 
quite well articulated, but which have 
not yet received sufficient positive, tan- 
gible attention. 

My bill, H.R. 19216, the Elderly and 
Handicapped Americans Transportation 
Assistance Act, offers a program which, 
while moderate, is an intelligent, reason- 
able approach, I believe. The bill amends 
several provisions of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964. Section 2 
of the bill assures that special transpor- 
tation services for the elderly, and the 
physically and mentally handicapped, 
which are operated by States or local 
public bodies will be eligible for assist- 
ance. 

Section 3 of the Elderly and Handi- 


Airplane 


Walk from origin to stop or stop to 


Board bus via steps__..._ 
--- Sit/rise from seat... 


Carry packages 


eer i r - Terminal vehicle 

Read direction signs, clocks. Locate Read direction signs. See arriving train. See approaching bus, Read bus desti- Locate counters, 
gates, restrooms, seats, exits, Hear 
announcements and warnings. 


nation. Locate bus stop, curb, stop. 
0 Hear announcements, ask directions. 
Wait on platform.. --.-.---- R E ala Wait outdoors. 


Walk from curb to gate. 


Board plane via stairs. 
--- Sit/rise trom seat in lounge or on 
plane. 


Pick up packages. __...........-.... Pick up baggage. 
Signal bus. Deposit fare. Grasp 
overhead grip. Pull signal cord. 


Buy ticket. Handle baggage. Fasten 
seatbelt. Reach overhead switches. 
Hold oxygen mask. Lower tray table. 


Handle own baggage. 


Ticket counter, boarding area, 
ates, See schedule 


displays. Hear PA system onboard 


announcements, 
Stand in boarding or ticket line. 


capped Americans Transportation As- 
sistance Act directs the Secretary of 
Transportation, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to prescribe standards for buses, 
subway cars and other rolling stock, and 
prevents any assistance being given to 
States or local public bodies seeking 
funds under the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act unless they comply with these 
standards. Thus, it will be assured that 
those who are handicapped will be able 
to use the new transportation facilities 
which will be built with Federal assist- 
ance, and which will be improved or 
bought with Federal assistance. 

Section 4 of my bill provides that in 
addition to whatever sums are allocated 
out of present authorizations for the 
funding of special transportation serv- 
ices, there shall be an additional au- 
thorization added to the existing author- 
ization, which shall be earmarked for 
these services. My bill provides $5 million 
for fiscal year 1971, $10 million for fiscal 
year 1972, and $20 million for fiscal year 
1973. 

Section 5 takes cognizance of the fact 
that while special service projects—such 
as Dial-A-Bus—can now be actually 
funded, further study is also appropriate. 
Thus, the bill provides for research and 
demonstration projects to provide trans- 
portation for the elderly and the handi- 
capped, For these projects, $3 million is 
authorized for fiscal year 1971, $5 million 
for fiscal year 1972, and $8 million for 
fiscal year 1973. 

In addition to the Elderly and Handi- 
capped Americans Transportation As- 
sistance Act, I have today introduced 2 
related bill—H.R. 19217—-which makes 
up an additional part of this legislative 
formula to provide needed answers to an 
acute problem. This bill amends the act 
of August 12, 1968, to insure that fa- 
cilities constructed with assistance un- 
der the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 are designed and constructed 
to be accessible to the elderly and the 
handicapped. 

A similar provision was enacted into 
law earlier this year. Public Law 91-205 
requires that the Washington, D.C., area 
subway—Metro—be constructed so as to 
enable utilization by the handicapped. 
My bill would expand this concept to au- 
thorize that all buildings designed, con- 
structed, or altered with assistance under 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act— 
that is, buildings such as subway and 
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bus stations—be maximally utilizable by 
the physically disadvantaged. As a corol- 
lary, the Elderly and Handicapped 
Americans Transportation Assistance 
Act requires that rolling stock—such as 
buses and subway cars—also be so de- 
signed, constructed, or altered. 

I urge the most careful consideration 
of these bills by my colleagues. I think 
I have sufficiently detailed the problem, 
and I think these two bills make a major 
step in resolving that problem. But, 
speaking in less abstract terms, I would 
say that these two bills help people— 
people who need help, people who want 
to be, and can be, self-sufficient, active, 
citizens. These bills open the door. And 
that is all that is asked. 

The text of my two bills follow: 

H.R. 19216 


To amend the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 to provide assistance in the 
design and construction of transportation 
services and facilities meeting the needs 
of the elderly and the handicapped 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Elderly and Handi- 
capped Americans Transportation Assistance 
Act.” 

Src. 2. Section 12(c) (5) of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 is amended by 
striking out “but not including” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “including special trans- 
portation service for the elderly and the phys- 
ically and mentally handicapped, but not 
including.” 

Sec. 3. Section 3 of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(d) In order to assure that the elderly 
and the physically and mentally handi- 
capped will be able to make maximum use 
of any mass transportation system with re- 
spect to which assistance is provided under 
this Act, the Secretary, in consultation with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, shall by regulation prescribe such 
standards (governing the construction and 
equipment of the rolling stock and other 
facilities to be used in such system) as he 
determines to be reasonable and appropriate 
and calculated to permit such use. No fi- 
nancial assistance shall be provided under 
this Act to any State or local public body 
or agency thereof unless the facilities and 
equipment to be acquired, constructed, or 
improved with such assistance will be in 
full compliance with such standards.” 

Sec. 4. Section 4(b) of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 is amended by 
inserting immediately after the first sentence 
the following new sentence: “In addition, to 
finance grants under this Act to provide spe- 
cial transportation services for the elderly 
and the physically and mentally handi- 
capped, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $5,000,000 for fis- 
cal year 1971, $10,000,000 for fiscal year 1972, 
and $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1973.” 

Sec. 5. The Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 
“GRANTS FOR RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECTS TO PROVIDE TRANSPORTATION FOR 

THE ELDERLY AND THE HANDICAPPED 

“Src. 16. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to public or nonprofit private 
agencies, organizations, and institutions and 
to enter into contracts with agencies, organi- 
zations, institutions, and individuals— 

“(1) to study the economic and service 
aspects of transportation for elderly persons, 
and physically or mentally handicapped per- 
sons, living in urban areas; 
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“(2) to conduct research and demonstra- 
tion projects on portal-to-portal service and 
demand-actuated services; 

“(3) to conduct research and demonstra- 
tion projects concerning reduced fare trans- 
portation programs for elderly and physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped persons; 

“(4) to conduct research and demonstra- 
tion projects to coordinate and develop bet- 
ter transportation services rendered by social 
service agencies; 

“(5) to conduct research and demonstra- 
tion projects regarding the feasibility of 
special transportation sub-systems for use 
by elderly and physically and mentally 
handicapped persons; 

“(6) to conduct research and demonstra- 
tion projects concerning other relevant prob- 
lems affecting the mobility of elderly and 
physically and mentally handicapped persons. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section $3,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, and $8,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972." 


H.R. 19217 


To amend the Act of August 12, 1968, to 
insure that facilities constructed with 
assistance under the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 are designed and 
constructed to be accessible to the elderly 
and the handicapped 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 

first section of the Act entitled “An Act to 

insure that certain buildings financed with 

Federal funds are so designed and construct- 

ed as to be accessible to the physically 

handicapped”, approved August 12, 1968 (42 

U.S.C. 4151), as amended, is amended— 
(1) by striking out “or” at the end of 

paragraph (3); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; or”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(5) to be constructed with financial as- 
sistance provided under the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Such Act is further amended by 
redesignating sections 5 and 6 as sections 6 
and 7, respectively, and by inserting after sec- 
tion 4 the following new section: 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of Transportation, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, is authorized to pre- 
scribe such standards for the design, con- 
struction, and alteration of buildings, struc- 
tures, and facilities which are provided with 
financial assistance under the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 and are subject to 
this Act as may be necessary to insure that 
elderly and physically and mentally handi- 
capped persons will have ready access to, and 
use of, such buildings.” 

(b) Section 7 of such Act (as redesignated 
by subsection (a) of this section) is amended 
by inserting immediately before “is author- 
ized—” the following: “and the Secretary of 
Transportation with respect to standards is- 
sued under section 5 of this Act,”. 


NIXON RECESSION PERSISTS 


(Mr. ALBERT (at the request of Mr. 
CHARLES H. WILSON) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, approxi- 
mately a month ago, a minuscule rise of 
0.2 percent in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production 
was hailed by the administration’s eco- 
nomic soothsayers as evidence positive 
that the nonexistent Republican reces- 
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sion was just about over and that the 
Nation was well on the road to revived 
economic expansion coupled with price 
stability. 

The euphoric statements which hailed 
this happy event were to be found con- 
spicuously on page one of every news- 
paper. The chorus of hosannas emanat- 
ing from the executive branch domi- 
nated the airways. 

Yesterday, the Federal Reserve Board 
announced that industrial production for 
August had declined, not a great decline 
it is true, rather one exactly equal to the 
July rise which had been hailed as a 
harbinger of returning prosperity by Re- 
publican spokesmen. Now the adminis- 
tration cannot have it both ways. If a 
rise of 0.2 percent in July is to be hailed 
as a definitive sign that the economy 
is moving upward, so a 0.2-percent de- 
cline in August can legitimately be re- 
garded as bad news for the American 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, in marked contrast to 
the widespread front-page publicity 
which featured July’s industrial pro- 
duction increase, one must search dili- 
gently the financial section to find out 
about the August decline. The Wall 
Street Journal this morning informs us 
that— 

President Nixon met with four of his 
economic advisers to discuss “economic mat- 
ters.” 


We are further informed that Mr. Zieg- 
ler, the White House Press Secretary, 
stated that there was “nothing out of 
the ordinary on the agenda.” 

Mr. Speaker, cozy White House meet- 
ings called to discuss “nothing out of the 
ordinary,” unfortunately are symbolic of 
the business as usual attitude character- 
istic of this Republican administration. 
The high level of prosperity and full em- 
ployment inherited by it in January 1969 
has been dissipated. Unemployment in 
August was up over that of July and is 
still rising while inflation continues to 
erode the value of the reduced paycheck 
being received by the American working- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, Presidential abdication 
of responsibility for full employment and 
price stability can no longer be tolerated. 
Once again, I urge the President to sum- 
mon a national conference on inflation 
and unemployment. I likewise call upon 
him to terminate those economic policies 
which are sapping the strength of the 
American economy. Finally, he should 
utilize the authority which this Congress 
has granted him to establish credit con- 
trols as well as price and wage controls 
in order to stabilize the economy. 


ALGERIA—INTERNATIONAL THIEF 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
to the attention of the House, the very 
serious difficulties which have been 
created by the actions of the present 
Government of Algeria both toward our 
Government and against the American- 
owned properties in Algeria. 

Three years ago, as a result of the 
Arab-Israel conflict of June 1967, the 
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Government of Algeria severed diplo- 
matic relations with the United States 
and at the same time placed the Ameri- 
can oil companies operating there under 
the control of Government custodians. 
In addition, currency controls were en- 
acted which required the return to Al- 
geria of all proceeds from the sale of 
crude oil extracted from Algeria. Al- 
though these steps initially were de- 
scribed as temporary war measures, the 
properties taken have not been returned 
to their owners and no compensation has 
been paid. Nor have diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Algeria 
been resumed. 

The Government custodians appointed 
by Algeria to manage these properties 
have, without the consent of the Ameri- 
can companies, exercised virtually un- 
fettered control over the companies. I 
understand that they have paid dis- 
puted royalty and tax claims, and made 
all decisions with regard to the person- 
nel of the companies affected. Thus, the 
American companies have been pre- 
vented from managing their own prop- 
erties and from receiving any of the in- 
come generated by these properties. 

This de facto expropriation by Algeria 
came only 5 years after Algeria formally 
confirmed and guaranteed the hydro- 
carbon concessions granted by France 
prior to Algeria’s independence. 

In 1962, as part of the Evian Agree- 
ments leading to Algeria’s independence, 
France and Algeria executed the Decla- 
ration of Principles on the Cooperation 
for Development of the Wealth of the 
Sahara Sub-Soil under which Algeria 
confirmed the concessions made by 
France and agreed not to make “more 
onerous or to paralyze the exercise of 
rights” granted by France. By the very 
terms of this agreement, its protection 
extended to all holders of concessions 
“independently of any condition of na- 
tionality of the persons or of the loca- 
tion of the principal office” of the hold- 
ers of the concessions. 

In 1965, a new Franco-Algerian accord 
Was executed under which the tax and 
royalty terms of existing concessions 
were modified and France made subsi- 
dies and loans to Algeria. This new ac- 
cord, however, was not intended by 
France to apply to non-French compa- 
nies operating in Algeria. This fact was 
specifically confirmed in the proceed- 
ings in the French assembly when the 
1965 Franco-Algerian accord was ac- 
cepted. France had satisfied its obliga- 
tion to these companies as grantor of 
the concessions in 1962 when it required 
Algeria to confirm and guarantee all of 
the concessions granted by France, irre- 
spective of the nationality of the holder. 
Thereafter, France negotiated solely on 
behalf of its own interests and those of 
French companies. 

Algeria subsequently attempted to 
modify the concessions held by American 
companies along the same lines as the 
modifications of the French concessions 
included in the Franco-Algerian accord 
of 1965. Although the American com- 
panies entered into extensive negotia- 
tions with Algeria, the principal ob- 
stacle to agreement was the demand 
made by Algeria that the U.S. companies 
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give very large subsidies and loans to Al- 
geria. This the American companies were 
unable to accept. 

The 1962 Evian declaration included 
provision for the settlement of disputes 
by binding international arbitration. 
These provisions were later confirmed in 
an arbitration accord executed in 1963 
which expressly supplemented the 1962 
declaration. Nevertheless, Algeria has 
categorically refused to participate in 
arbitration proceedings initiated by one 
American company seeking to settle out- 
standing differences. 

Now Algeria wants to export liquefied 
natural gas to the United States and has 
contracted with American companies for 
this purpose. One of these companies has 
applied to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion for permission to import liquefied 
natural gas from Algeria. FPC approval 
of such requests is, however, subject to 
the test of whether such importations 
would be in the public interest of the 
United States. 

I am convinced that it would not be in 
the public interest to grant this applica- 
tion at this time. First, Algeria severed 
diplomatic relations with the United 
States and expropriated property owned 
by U.S. citizens in 1967. It now seeks to 
market in the United States the same 
kind of products which it has taken by 
illegal acts from U.S. companies. Why 
should Algeria be rewarded with access 
to our markets when she has not settled 
the claims of the American owners and 
refuses even to honor her commitment to 
arbitrate disputes? Second, natural gas 
is an important energy which is in great 
demand and short supply in the United 
States. The need, therefore, is for a long- 
term and reliable source. Granting the 
application would create a dependency 
for an essential energy on a country 
which has already demonstrated that 
it does not abide by its international 
agreements. It is better for the United 
States to look elsewhere for its natural 
gas supply than to turn to a source 
which may some day, at the peak of 
urgency and dependency, turn off the 
tap. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. McMILLAN, for the remainder of 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. BLATNIK (at the request of Mr. 
Bosccs), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Downy (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for the week of Monday, Sep- 
tember 14, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Davis of Georgia, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 30 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brester) to address the 
House and to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous matter:) 
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Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, for 30 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. WYDLER, for 30 minutes, on Sep- 
tember 16. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davis of Georgia) to ad- 
dress the House and to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. Froop, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALES, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ryan, for 15 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Gross and to include newspaper 
articles. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Brester) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Buss in two instances. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio, 

Mr. HALL. 

Mr. Mize. 

Mr. GROVER. 

Bray in two instances. 
TAFT. 

Wyman in two instances. 
HALPERN. 

Don H. CLAUSEN., 
ERLENBORN. 


HUTCHINSON. 

DELLENBACK. 

ROUSSELOT. 

HUNT. 

CoLLIER in five instances. 
ARENDS. 

SCHMITZ. 

CovcHLIN in two instances. 
DERWINSKI in four instances. 
Sxkusirz in three instances. 

Mr. BIESTER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Davis of Georgia) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. Gaypos in six instances. 

Mr. Dicécs in four instances. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN in five instances. 

Mr. Dantets of New Jersey in three 
instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER in three instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in 10 instances. 

Mr. Roptno in four instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances, 

Mr. GONZALEZ in two instances. 

Mr. WotrrF in four instances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. For in two instances. 

Mr. Donouve in two instances. 

Mr. ASHLEY. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 

Ar O’Hara in two instances. 

r. Manon in two instances. 

Mr., HELSTOSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. MIKVA. 

Mr. Ryan in two instances. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 
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S. 3418. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for the making of 
grants to medical schools and hospitals to 
assist them in establishing special depart- 
ments and programs in the field of family 
practice, and otherwise to encourage and pro- 
mote the training of medical and paramedi- 
cal personnel in the field of family medicine, 
and to alleviate the effects of malnutrition, 
and to provide for the establishment of a 
National Information and Resource Center 
for the Handicapped; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

5. 203. An act to amend the Act of June 13, 
1962 (76 Stat. 96), with respect to the 
Navajo Indian irrigation project; 

S. 434. An act to authorize the Riverton 
extension unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
to include therein the entire Riverton recla- 
mation project, and for other purposes; 

S. 3617. An act to amend the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development Act 
of 1966 to continue the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment; and 

S. 3838. An act to prevent the unauthor- 
ized manufacture and use of the character 
“Johnny Horizon”, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr, Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 


Wednesday, September 16, 1970, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under Clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

2373. A communication from the President 
of the United States, adjusting the statutory 
limitation on fiscal year 1971 budget outlays, 
pursuant to title V of the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act, 1970 (H. Doc. No. 
91-387); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2374. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Management and Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a report for 
the period ended July 31, 1970, on the sper- 
ation of section 501 of the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act, 1970, establish 
ing a limitation on budget outlays (H. Doc. 
No. 91-386) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

2375. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a copy of the 
statistical supplement to the stockpile re- 
port to Congress for the period ending 
June 30, 1970, pursuant to section 4 of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Pil- 
ing Act; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2376. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port on the administration of the Health 
Professions Educational Assistance Act and 
its subsequent amendments, pursuant to 
title I, part D, of the Health Manpower Act 
of 1968; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2377. A letter from the Secretary of Health; 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
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port on the administration of title VIII 
(Nurse Training) of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, pursuant to section 232 of the 
Health Manpower Act of 1968; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2378. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act creating the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- 
ration to terminate the accrual] and pay- 
ment of interest on the obligations of the 
Corporation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

2379. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the protection of 
persons and property aboard U.S. air carrier 
aircraft, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, H.R. 15911. A bill to amend 
title 38 of the United States Code to increase 
the rates and income limitations relating to 
Payment of pension and parents’ depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 91-1448). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 16710. A bill to amend 
chapter 37 of title 38, United States Code, to 
authorize guaranteed and direct loans for 
mobile homes if used as permanent dwell- 
ings, to authorize the Administrator to pay 
certain closing costs for, and interest on, 
certain loans guaranteed and made under 
such chapter, to remove the time limitation 
on the use of entitlement to benefits under 
such chapter, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 91-1449). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 18448. A bill to provide 
mortgage protection life insurance for serv- 
ice-connected disabled veterans who have 
received grants for specially adapted hous- 
ing; without amendment, Rept. No. 91- 
1450). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 18731. A bill to amend 
the act of July 25, 1956, relating to the 
American Battle Monuments Commission; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 91-1451). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 13301. A bill to provide 
for the adjustment by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs of the legislative jurisdic- 
tion over lands belonging to the United States 
which are under his supervision and control; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 91-1452). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 13519. A bill to provide 
for the conveyance of certain real property of 
the United States to the Yankton Sioux 
Tribe; with an amendment (Rept. No. 91- 
1453). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 16811. A bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to declare 
that the United States holds in trust for the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of North 
Carolina certain lands on the Cherokee In- 
dian Reservation heretofore used for school 
or other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
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No. 91-1454). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 19188. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research and 
educational programs to prepare the country 
for conversion from defense to civilian, 
socially oriented research and development 
activities, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. GIAIMO (for himself, Mr. An- 
DERSON of California, Mr. Brown of 
California, Mr. Burron of California, 
Mr. EILBERG, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr, 
HEcHLER of West Virginia, Mr. HOR- 
TON, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. MAILLIARD, Mr, 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. MCFALL, Mr. Mrxva, 
Mr. Moorneap, Mr. Nix, Mr. OBEY, 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. Rees, Mr. Rog, Mr. 
Rooney of Pennsylvania, Mr. SIKES, 
Mr, Trernan, Mr. Tunney, Mr. Van 
DEERLIN, and Mr. CHARLES H. WIL- 
SON): 

H.R. 19189. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research and 
educational programs to prepare the country 
for conversion from defense to civilian, social- 
ly oriented research and development activi- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. GIAIMO (for himself, Mr. 
Beart of Maryland, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. BoLanpD, Mr. Brasco, Mr. DONO- 
HUE, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. EDWARDS of 
California, Mr. Gussrer, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Howarp, Mr, 
LOWENSTEIN, Mr. MURPHY of New 
York, Mr. OLSEN, Mr. PIRE, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. SY- 
MINGTON, Mr. VANIK, and Mr, 
Wotrr): 

H.R. 19190. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research and 
educational programs to prepare the country 
for conversion from defense to civilian, so- 
cially oriented research and development ac- 
tivities, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ: 

H.R, 19191. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 to provide grants to States 
for the establishment, maintenance, opera- 
tion, and expansion of low-cost meal pro- 
grams, nutrition training and education pro- 
grams, opportunity for social contacts, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 19192. A bill to provide additional 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 19193. A bill to create a health security 
program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself and Mr. 
DINGELL) : 

H.R, 19194. A bill to establish a Department 
of Natural Resources and to transfer certain 
agencies to and from such Department; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself, Mr. DINGELL, 
Mr. BLATNIK, and Mr. Reuss): 

H.R. 19195. A bill to establish a Department 
of Environmental Quality, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 19196. A bill to promote the greater 
availability of motor vehicle insurance in 
interstate commerce under more efficient and 
beneficial marketing conditions; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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H.R. 19197. A bill to regulate interstate 
commerce by requiring certain insurance as 
a condition precedent to using the public 
streets, roads, and highways, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 19198. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. OTTINGER (for himself, Mr. 
BrapemMas, and Mr. MCCARTHY) : 

H.R. 19199. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin (for 
himself and Mr. SIKES) : 

H.R. 19200. A bill to assure safe and health- 
ful working conditions for working men and 
women; by providing the means and pro- 
cedures for establishing and enforcing man- 
datory safety and health standards; by as- 
sisting and encouraging the States in their 
efforts to assure safe and healthful working 
conditions; by providing for research, infor- 
mation, education, and training in the field 
of occupational safety and health; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R, 19201. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R. 19202. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
simplification, reform, and relief for small 
business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 19203. A bill to permit immediate re- 
tirement of certain Federal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.R. 19204. A bill to provide for Govern- 
ment guarantee of private loans to certain 
motorbus operators for purchase of modern 
motorbuses and equipment, to foster the 
development and use of more modern and 
safer operating equipment by such carriers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 19205. A bill to amend title VII of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 to authorize financial assistance for 
the development and improvement of street 
lighting facilities; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 19206. A bill to prohibit the intimi- 
dation, coercion, or annoyance of a person 
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Officiating at or attending a religious service 
or ceremony in a church and to make such 
acts a Federal offense; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19207. A bill to provide for a training 
program for organized crime prosecutors, an 
annual conference of Federal, State, and local 
Officials in the field of organized crime, an 
annual report by the Attorney General on 
organized crime, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19208. A bill to provide for the pro- 
tection of children against physical injury 
caused or threatened by those who are re- 
sponsible for their care; to the Commttee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 19209. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to provide for better con- 
trol of interstate traffic in explosives; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R, 19210. A bill to regulate the importa- 
tion, manufacture, distribution, storage and 
possession of explosives, blasting agents, and 
detonators, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 19211. A bill to assist in the provi- 
sions of housing for the elderly, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

H.R. 19212. A bill to provide early educa- 
tional opportunities for all preschool chil- 
dren, and to encourage and assist in the 
formation of local preschool districts by resi- 
dents of urban and rural areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 19213. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that the 
amount of the annuity payable thereunder 
to a widow shall not be less than the amount 
of the annuity which would have been pay- 
able to her deceased husband if he were 
living and otherwise qualified to receive an 
employee’s annuity thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MIKVA: 

H.R. 19214. A bill to restore to Federal 
civilian employees their rights to participate, 
as private citizens, in the political life of the 
Nation, to protect Federal civilian employees 
from improper political solicitations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 19215. A bill relating to the control of 
organized crime in the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 19216. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to provide assist- 
ance in the design and construction of trans- 
portation services and facilities meeting the 
needs of the elderly and the handicapped; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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H.R. 19217. A bill to amend the act of 
August 12, 1968, to insure that facilities con- 
structed with assistance under the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 are designed 
and constructed to be accessible to the el- 
derly and the handicapped; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself and Mr. 
TIERNAN) : 

H.R. 19218. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to protect consumers against 
careless and erroneous billing, and to re- 
quire that statements under open-end credit 
plans be mailed in time to permit payment 
prior to the imposition of finance charges; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res. 1368. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to confer upon Congress the 
power to enact reasonabie laws defining ob- 
scenity and regulating the publication, both 
spoken and written, of obscene material; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS (for himself and Mr. 
DINGELL): 

H. Res. 1209. Resolution to disapprove Re- 
organization Plan No, 3; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H. Res. 1210, Resolution to disapprove Re- 
organization Plan No. 4; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 19219. A bill for the relief of Elvia R. 
Benavides; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 19220. A bill for the relief of Zoi Lo- 

copolou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CASEY: 

H.R. 19221. A bill for the relief of Agustin 
Pinera; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 19222. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
David G. Simons, lieutenant colonel, U.S. Air 
Force (retired); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 19223. A bill for the relief of Kyung 
Bong Kim, his wife, Bok Soon Kim, and their 
children, Sun Hee Kim, Yong Bac Kim, Mi 
Hee Kim, and Young Bal Kim; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 19224. A bill for the relief of Merton 
A. Searle and George W. Bowers; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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CLEAN AIR CARAVAN TESTS AUTO 
POLLUTION CAUSES 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Sun 
Electric Corp., located in my district, has 
successfully developed the first practical 
instrument for the measurement of car- 
bon monoxide and hydrocarbons gen- 
erated by automobiles. 

For the first time, State and Federal 
agencies have available to them a fast, 
accurate, reliable means of testing vehi- 


cles for compliance with emission stand- 
ards. The automobile industry now has 
available to it a means of testing vehicles 
as they come off the production lines. 

Auto maintenance shops now have 
available to them a means of double 
checking their work to make certain that 
they have properly serviced an auto to 
meet emission standards. 

On June 15, Atlantic Richfield 
launched its “Clean Air Caravan” pro- 
gram in Los Angeles. This involved nine 
panel trucks, each equipped with two Sun 
model 910 infrared exhaust emission 
testers. As a public service, the motorists 
of Los Angeles have been given free tests 
on their cars to determine the amount 


of pollution they are generating, and to 
receive recommendations as to what can 
be done by the motorists to improve the 
situation. The response to these tests has 
been very encouraging. 

The auto manufacturers have been 
making great strides to improve their 
engines, and the oil manufacturers are 
now marketing lead-free gasoline. It is 
now up to the motorist to become con- 
scious of his social obligations to do his 
part in cutting down on air pollution. 

It has been proven that if a gasoline 
engine is properly tuned and adjusted, 
little if any undesirable pollutants are 
emitted. Periodic testing of vehicles with 
an infrared-type tester can warn vehicle 
owners that his vehicle is emitting un- 
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desirable exhaust and should have his 
vehicle tuned. 

The Sun Electric Corp. is to be con- 
gratulated for its development of the 
infrared exhaust emission tester to com- 
bat air pollution, This device is both 
timely and important in our efforts to 
keep our environment clean and healthy. 

I should like to place in the RECORD 
today an article which appeared in the 
Chicago Sun-Times concerning Sun 
Electric’s infrared exhaust emission 
tester, and its testing by Atlantic Rich- 
field. 

The article follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, June 17, 

1970] 
“CLEAN-AI CARAVAN” TESTS AUTO POLLUTION 
CAUSES 


So you think someone should do something 
about air pollution. How about starting right 
in with the family car? 

Sun Electric Co. of Chicago and Atlantic 
Richfield Co. will help out. Sun Electric is 
now manufacturing equipment that can test 
the amount of pollutants coming out of your 
car's tailpipe. It can also analyze what's caus- 
ing the pollution and thereby enable you to 
correct the problem at your service or auto 
facility. 

Atlantic Richfield is making the testing 
system available beginning Wednesday by 
mounting it on a light truck. The unit will 
be called the “Clean Air Caravan.” 

The public service is now available in Los 
Angeles and “if the response is as good as 
anticipated,” it will be offered soon in Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia and other major cities. 

“We can expect to reduce hydrocarbon- 
carbon monoxide emissions substantially in 
most cars where we find a high-level output 
of these pollutants,” said H. Barton Douglas, 
a West Coast marketing manager for Phila- 
delphia-based Atlantic Richfield. 

The analysis hardware consists of a group 
of infra-red and electrical sensing units, 
which quickly measure carbon monoxide and 
unburned hydrocarbon emissions at engine 
idle and normal operating revolutions, and a 
pollution control valve testing system, 

While the engine is running, a metal probe 
is inserted into the tailpipe, a tachometer 
lead is clampend onto a sparkplug wire and 
another device is attached to the engine oil 
filter opening. From the instrument readings 
trained personnel can determine the exist- 
ence of such discrepancies as improper air- 
fuel mixture, dirty air filter or a plugged pol- 
lution control system. 

“We can analyze and advise on corrective 
measures, but the actual cleanup of pollu- 
tion is accomplished by each motorist taking 
prompt action as advised,” said a Richfield 
executive. 


COMMUNISM, REVOLUTION, AND 


ANGELA DAVIS—HOW MUCH 
PROOF IS NEEDED? 


HON. JOHN ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
appalled by the notion that there are still 
within the teaching profession apologists 
for a teacher who is a self-admitted 
Communist and who is apparently deeply 
implicated in a crime of the utmost re- 
vulsion—the murder of a judge kid- 
naped in a conspiracy involving convicts 
on trial. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is in this Nation 
a sickness represented by self-proclamed 
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“revolutionaries,” then most certainly 
the cure to such a serious disease must 
not lie in allowing its propagation and 
spread. I have always felt that Miss An- 
gela Davis should never have been hired 
as a teacher on the UCLA campus. I be- 
lieve that we owe these students the 
highest quality education possible, taught 
by a faculty characterized by high pro- 
fessional competence, untarnished integ- 
rity, and the ability to imbue their stu- 
dents with the highest moral and ethical 
principles. 

I am placing in the Rrecorp a most 
commendable editorial, published August 
24, 1970, in the San Gabriel Valley Daily 
Tribune, with the hope that the action 
described by the American Federation of 
Teachers is directed toward this end, and 
that ridding our campuses of such clearly 
destructive influences will strengthen 
and ennoble the learning process. 

The editorial follows: 

Took A KILLING TO AWAKEN MANY 

We think the majority of delegates to the 
American Federation of Teachers who, during 
their convention in Pittsburgh, rejected a 
motion condemning the University of Cali- 
fornia Regents for not rehiring Angela Davis 
as a member of the UCLA faculty are right— 
regardless of their reason. 

During the long course of the Angela Davis 
affair we have objected to the contention 
that academic freedom was involyed in seek- 
ing to rid the University of an admitted 
Communist. Many educators have main- 
tained that it is. Now, however, there has 
been added damning evidence that she may 
be complicated in the murder of a Marin 
County judge. She ts a fugitive from justice 
and has been placed on the FBI “most 
wanted” list. 

Thus, to most people, it has now become 
evident that Angela Davis is not the type of 
person who should be on the public payroll 
as an instructor for our college students. 

We say most. For at Pittsburgh one dele- 
gate from Los Angeles shouted, “It’s Angela 
Davis today. Tomorrow it can be someone 
else.” 

We wish the delegate was correct and that 
steps were taken to rid our campuses of 
other instructors and professors who enjoy 
the benefits of this society, yet seek its de- 
struction through overt acts or insidious 
undertones. 

It is unfortunate that it took the shock- 
ing slaying of a judge to awaken some to the 
danger Angela Davis presents and the real- 
ization that she does not belong on our 
campuses as an instructor. 


MAN OF TRUE STATURE 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr, DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there came to my attention a warm trib- 
ute to that beloved statesman and former 
distinguished chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, the Honor- 
able James A. Farley, which appeared 
in the St. Joseph, Mo., News Press, and 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
share it with my colleagues: 

MAN oF TRUE STATURE 

It is tough to be in the public eye, espe- 
cially in the national spotlight over a long 
period of years. 

That spotlight is revealing. If there are 
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feet of clay it eventually shows them up. Few 
emerge from that great attention unmarred, 
unblemished. 

But James A. Farley is one who has, For 
more than 40 years he has been a national 
figure, yet his image comes through as fresh 
and unbesmirched as the day he started in 
politics and business. 

This thought comes as a result of a warm 
and cordial note Mr. Farley sent recently to 
a top executive on this newspaper. The two 
have been friends for 43 years, have fre- 
quently visited each other back East. 

Their friendship antedates even the start 
of the campaign Mr. Farley spearheaded and 
which put Franklin D. Roosevelt in the 
White House for a stay of 12 years, one 
month, and eight days. 

James A. Farley is high in the national 
esteem. Of him it can fittingly be said, “There 
is a man.” 


THE 31ST ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
GERMAN INVASION 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Polish Government in exile continues to 
function in London as the official voice 
of the Polish people. Its President, His 
Excellency August Zaleski, traditionally 
issues messages to the Polish people to 
commemorate events of major historic 
significance. 

On September 1, the 31st anniversary 
of the German invasion of Poland in 
1939 which marked the beginning of 
World War II, President Zaleski issued 
the following message: 

Once more on September Ist we have an 
anniversary of the attack upon Poland by 
Nazi Germany which, in collusion with So- 
viet Russia, unleashed the Second World War. 

This war caused immense suffering for 
many peoples. Of all the world’s nations, 
Poland underwent the greatest sacrifices, 
both in the calamities to her people and in 
cultural and material losses. 

The Poles never lost hope, however, and 
fought in the ranks of the Polish Home Army 
and on all battlefields of the last war in 
units of the Polish Armed Forces maintain- 
ing their faith in the victory of the ideals 
which constitute 1000 years of Polish his- 
torical tradition. 

Unfortunately, the end of hostilities did 
not bring Poland her long awaited liberty. 
The only country to derive benefits from this 
war was Soviet Russia which was co-respon- 
sible for its outbreak and which, contrary to 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter, forci- 
bly seized many regions in Europe and Asia. 

It is the duty of Poles in the free world to 
remind the public opinion all the injustices 
inflicted upon the Polish Nation during the 
Second World War and after its termination, 
and to maintain the hope of the final victory 
of liberty and justice. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, August 15 
was the 50th anniversary of the victory 
of Poland over Russia in the Battle of 
Warsaw in 1920 which in the days before 
Yalta was celebrated as “Polish Soldier’s 
Day.” I insert in the Recor at this point 
the text of President Zaleski’s statement 
commemorating this date in Polish his- 
tory: 

FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE VICTORY OF 
POLAND OVER RUSSIA 

Citizens of Poland and Poles in the free 

world: 
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The Battle of Warsaw in 1920 terminated 
the victorious Polish-Russian war. It had 
started by order of Commander Joseph Pil- 
sudski, when the First Cadre Company of 
the Polish Forces/nucleus of Polish National 
Army/crossed the boundary of the Russian- 
dominated part of Poland on August 6th, 
1914, followed by the Polish Legions. 

Similarly on August 6th, 1920, the Chief 
of State and Commander-in-Chief, Joseph 
Pilsudski, “lonely in his study at the Belve- 
dere Palace” decided on his plan of genius 
for the attack against the Soviet-Russian 
armies besieging the capital of Poland. By a 
Napoleonic manoeuvre from over the river 
Wieprz, he broke up and forced to retreat 
those very armies which were intending to 
destroy Poland, following the order “over 
the corpse of Poland to the West”. 

This great. Polish victory in 1920 safe- 
guarded the freedom and independence, not 
only of the Polish Republic, but also of the 
neighbouring nations which had regained 
their independence after the First World 
War. This victory also stopped further prog- 
ress of the Red Army towards Western Eu- 
rope, and protected it from the terror of 
Russian imperialism. That it could happen 
was entirely due to the attitude of the whole 
Polish nation and the bravery of her soldiers. 

The Second World War started by Nazi Ger- 
many in complicity with Soviet Russia proved 
that Poland’s victory in the Battle of War- 
saw in 1920 prevented the Russians putting 
into action their plan of comquest at that 
time. But, that the rulers of the Kremlin still 
adhere to this plan, is shown by their pres- 
ent strategic moves on the continents and 
oceans of the world. 

In face of these ominous aims of Moscow, 
and with the memory of the world-famous 
victory of 1920 which saved Poland from 
Russian slavery, we Poles in the free world 
should be ever watchful for every step in the 
domain of politics and strategy which could 
endanger the rights of Poland; and in full 
agreement we should protest aloud at any 
movement appearing on the horizon to 
threaten the security of Poland and Europe. 
And we should always remember that for 
each protest to be of real weight and strength, 
complete accord and unity of action is nec- 
essary in our political programme of regain- 
ing freedom and independence for the Re- 
public of Poland. 

The example of such unity was given in 
1920 by the Council for the Defence of the 
State and the Government then in Warsaw. 
This national concord greatly contributed 
to the victory in this “decisive battle of the 
world”, in remembrance of which was es- 
tablished in independent Poland—‘Polish 
Soldier's Day”, which the nation celebrates 
on August 15th, on the festival of the As- 
sumption of the Virgin Mary. 


THOMAS KESSING DIES IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Sp4c. Thomas E, Kessing, Jr., a coura- 
geous young man from Maryland, was 
killed recently in Vietnam. I should like 
to honor his memory by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 

THOMAS KESSING DIES oF WOUNDS—SILVER 

SPRING YoutH WAs KILLED BY VIET MINE 


SILVER SPRING, August 27.—Spec. 4 Thomas 
E. Kessing, Jr., 19, of Silver Spring, died 
Tuesday of wounds he received in an enemy 
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mine explosion in Vietnam, the Department 
of Defense announced yesterday. 

He was wounded by the explosion of a 
Ciaymore mine August 8 while on a night 
patrol about 30 miles north of Saigon in 
Binh Doung province. 

Specialist Kessing was transferred August 
16 to the 249th General Hospital in Osaka, 
Japan where he died of internal injuries and 
infection from his wounds. 

He was awarded the Purple Heart and the 
Army Commendation Medal for heroism as 
a result of the August 8 incident. 

The citation states that Specialist Kessing 
“contributed immeasurably to the success” 
of the night patrol. 

He had recovered from a malaria attack 
Just a week before he was wounded. He 
served 58 days in Cambodia, according to 
his father. 

At the time of his death he was a member 
of the 25th Infantry Division. He had been 
recently transferred from Company D, 5th 
Battalion, 3d Brigade, 9th Infantry Division. 

Specialist Kessing enlisted in the Army on 
August 15, 1969. He completed his basic 
training at Fort Bragg, N.C. and his ad- 
vanced training at Fort Gordon, Ga. He began 
his tour of duty in Vietnam January 10, 
1970. 

He was born in Takoma Park, Md. He 
attended Montgomery Blair High School and 
received a hig school equivalency diploma 
after entering the Army. 

An avid swimmer, he spent the summer 
before he enlisted as a life guard and man- 
ager of the swimming pool at an apartment 
house in Silver Spring. 

After his three-year term of duty in the 
Army was completed he had planned to be- 
come a radio disc jockey. 

Specialist Kessing is survived by his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas E. Kessing, Sr., 
of Silver Spring; three sisters, Mrs. Mary 
Jane Hottinger, of San Francisco; Kelly L. 
Kessing and Patricia Kessing, both of Silver 
Spring; and his grandmothers, Mrs. Oliver 
O. Kessing, of Norfolk; and Mrs, Mami Beck, 
of Chapel Hill, N.C. 


PRECEDENTS IN WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL SET IN OREGON 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Oregon 
is justifiably proud of its precedent- 
setting efforts to control air and water 
pollution and preserve the uniquely high 
quality of its environment. The develop- 
ment of a statewide comprehensive 
water pollution program in Oregon dates 
back to 1938. In 1951, the Oregon Legis- 
lative Assembly established the first 
statewide air pollution control program 
in the Nation. Last year, Oregon created 
an independent department of environ- 
mental quality with expansive policy- 
making and law-enforcement powers. 

As a recent article in the New York 
Times points out, Oregon has tough 
antipollution standards, perhaps as 
tough as exist anywhere in the country. 
The article is a study of efforts to bring 
the pollution-ridden Willamette River 
back to life. It describes the difficult job 
of renewing our natural resources once 
they are polluted, and makes clear this 
is a long and very gradual process. It 
also points out that environmental oon- 
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trol is a matter of adept politics and 
adequate incentives. 

I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 


TOUGH RULES SAVING A DYING OREGON RIVER 
(By E. W. Kenworthy) 


PORTLAND, OrE—One day last week, the 
fall Chinook salmon began to flow out of the 
Columbia River into the Willamette, swim- 
ming 25 miles through a highly developed 
port-industrial complex at Portland Harbor 
reach, struggling up a man-made fishway 
over the 50-foot falls at Oregon City, and 
finally fighting their way to the upstream 
headwaters where they will spawn. 

As the Chinook struggle upstream, tabu- 
lators at the falls count each one, hoping for 
another increase in the run. If the count 
is up, it will be an event of some national 
significance—visual proof that a Federal- 
state program to clean up the Willamette 
River, until a few years ago one of the na- 
tion’s foulest, is continuing to make steady 
progress, 

Antipollution officials across the country 
are watching the Willamette clean-up effort 
for guidance on how to deal with extreme 
levels of pollution from sewage and indus- 
trial wastes. 


COMBINATION OF FACTOES 


Among the observations is that the im- 
provement of the Willamette’s water qual- 
ity—which officials point out still has a long 
way to go—resulted from a fortunate com- 
bination of factors: strong public outcries, 
with resulting political reaction and com- 
mitment, good state and Federal coopera- 
tion, forceful leadership, tough standards 
and the cooperation of industry. 

The gradual increase in the fall salmon 
run—from a meager 79 in 1965 to 6,957 last 
year—already backs up more sophisticated 
scientific evidence that the Willamette 
cleanup indeed is working. 

In part, the increased salmon run can 
be attributed to a new, $4-million fishway 
at the falls to help the salmon over the 
hump and the augmenting of flows around 
the dam at periods of critically low water. 
But, as the Department of Environmental 
Quality said in a report this month: “With- 
out cleanup of the river, investment in the 
new fish ladders would have been an almost 
wasted expenditure.” 

The Chinook and other migrating fish shy 
away from severely polluted water. A chief 
reason is lack of oxygen supply—a major 
indicator, along with the amount of disease- 
bearing bacteria and dangerous chemicals, of 
the health of a waterway. 

Fishery biologists say that migrating fish 
need water with five parts per million 
(p.p.m.) of oxygen, and that if the oxygen 
reaches below four p.p.m., fish may not enter 
a river. In years past, during low water in 
the summer and fall, the dissolved oxygen 
supply often reached zero in the most pol- 
luted Portland Harbor reach of the Willa- 
mette. 

“BIOLOGICAL CESSPOOL” 


Besides creating other problems, the huge 
amounts of organic wastes dumped into the 
Willamette voraciously consumed the river's 
oxygen in decomposition. 

Inundated with heavily organic industrial 
wastes from nine pulp and paper mills, as 
well as vegetable processing and meat-pack- 
ing plants, other industries and firms, the 
lower Williamette was described by the Izaak 
Walton League as late as the spring of 1967 
as a “stinking, slimy mess” and a “biological 
cesspool,” 

Between Portland and Willamette Falls, 
globs of bacterial slime that fed on nutrients, 
mostly wood sugars from the pulp mills, 
formed beneath the surface and mats of de- 
caying sludge, dislodged from the bottom by 
the formation of gasses in the summer- 
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heated river, rose to the surface and floated 
like rafts down the river until they disinte- 
grated and sank to the bottom again. Life in 
such water was scarce indeed. 

By contrast, Kelly Conover of the Oregon 
Fish Commission said in a recent interview 
that he believed that within a few years the 
fall chinook run would reach 110,000, and 
Kenneth H. Spies, director of Oregon’s De- 
partment of Environmental Quality, re- 
ported that the quality of the river had im- 
proved to the point that much of the stream 
above the falis was “reasonably safe” for 
swimming. 

The main stem of the Willamette is 187 
miles long. The state’s four larger cities— 
Portland, Salem, Corvallis and Eugene—lie 
on it. Serious pollution dates back to the 
late twenties, In 1938, the voters approved 
creation of a State Sanitary Authority, fore- 
runner of the Department of Environmental 
Quality established in 1969. When the Au- 
thority began its pollution control program 
in 1939, there were only 23 municipal sew- 
age plants in the valley, and none was on 
the river’s main stem, where all major cities 
discharge raw sewage into the river. All 
valley industries dumped their waste into 
the river without treatment. 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS CITED 


Municipal progress was slow. It was not 
until 1957 that all cities on the river had 
installed primary treatment of sewage—the 
settling out of solids which removed 35 per 
cent of organic matter. Industrial progress 
was even slower. In 1957, a Department of 
Interior report found that 70 per cent of the 
oxygen-demanding waste produced in the 
valley came from the nine paper and pulp 
mills, and 90 per cent of the waste actually 
entering the river came from these mills. 

By far the largest share was contributed 
by five sulphite-process plants—two Publish- 
ers Paper Company mills owned by the Los 
Angeles Times at Oregon City and Newberg, 
two crown Zellerbach Corporation mills at 
West Linn and Lebanon, and a Boise-Cascade 
Corporation. 

The turning point came in 1967—a turn- 
ing point that state and Federal officials at- 
tribute to a concatenation of luck, timing, 
politics and personalities. 

In the governorship campaign of 1966, Rob- 
ert Straub, the Democratic candidate, noted 
public concern and made pollution his prin- 
cipal issue. Tom McCall, the Republican can- 
didate, was only too ready to do battle on this 
ground. As a television broadcaster, Mr. Mc- 
Call, in 1967, had made a documentary film 
entitled “Pollution in Paradise.” 

In the campaign, the two candidates out- 
did each other in promising to restore the 
state’s environment. The campaign set the 
climate for future achievement. 


GOVERNOR TAKES CHARGE 


Mr. McCall won. Soon after he took office, 
the man who had been chairman of the 
State Sanitary Authority for 25 years died. 
The Governor wanted to appoint John D. 
Mosser, a former State Representative, to the 
post. But he also wanted Mr. Bosser to serve 
for a few months as Director of Finance and 
Administration, and Mr. Mosser agreed. 

Thus, to dramatize his own commitment to 
environmental reform the Governor ap- 
pointed himself chairman of the Sanitary 
Authority for the interim. He ordered hear- 
ings throughout the state as a preliminary 
to issuing standards of water quality for every 
river in the state. 

The authority was aided by two Congres- 
sional acts—the Water Quality Aet of 1967, 
which required the states to set water qual- 
ity standards for interstate waterways, and 
the Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966, 
which increased Federal funds to aid cities 
in building sewage treatment plants. 

In May 1967, Oregon became one of the 
first three states to have its standards ac- 
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cepted by the Department of the Interior. 
At the same time that it issued its stand- 
ards, the authority also published an en- 
forcement plan dealing with every stream 
and every city and industry on each water- 
way. The Governor then stepped down as 
chairman and appointed Mr. Mosser, who set 
about the job of enforcement. 

In a recent interview, E. J. Weathersbee, 
deputy director of the Department of En- 
vironmental Quality, explained that, because 
of public support, Mr. Mosser had no trouble 
with either the legislature or industry. 

TOUGH STANDARDS SET 

“Mosser,” he said, “was brilliant and per- 
suasive, logical, and tough when he had to 
be, and industry fell in line. He just let 
them know we were going to clean it up, and 
that was it, and nobody argued with him.” 

The Sanitary Authority not only set stand- 
ards for the Willamette below the falls— 
classified as an interstate waterway because 
of tidal flow—but set equally tough stand- 
ards for streams wholly within the state. 

It also set a discharge limit on oxygen- 
consuming wastes for every municipal sewage 
plant and every industry. 

In doing so, it made no provision for fu- 
ture growth, declaring that the limit was all 
the stream could take and maintain its 
quality, and that future growth of a city 
or plant had to be taken care of by increased 
efficiency in handling pollutants. Sulphite 
pulp mills were given until July, 1972, to in- 
stall primary and secondary treatment and 
recovery systems for chemical liquors. 

Industry was given an incentive to meet 
these imposed standards and increase effi- 
clency—a write-off of 5 per cent a year on 
state corporate taxes until 1978 to help cover 
the cost of installing pollution controls. 

What have been the results of this pro- 
gram on the Willamette? 

By late 1968, all cities in the basin had 
installed secondary treatment plants for 
sewage. By 1968 all paper and pulp mills had 
installed primary treatment and were re- 
moving 100,000 pounds of settleable solids 
daily that had been going into the river. 

At présent, five of the nine mills have 
both secondary treatment and chemical re- 
covery systems; one has chemical recovery, 
and the rest have until July, 1972, to com- 
plete installation of secondary treatment and 
chemical recovery. The only foot-dragger, 
according to state officials, is the Boise-Cas- 
cade plant at Salem. 

By 1972, Mr. Spies predicts, the overall re- 
duction of municipal and industrial waste 
in the basin will be between 90 and 94 per 
cent. 

Oxygen-consuming discharges of the paper 
and pulp mills, which formerly accounted 
for 70 per cent of the oxygen-demanding 
waste, will be 38,500 pounds a day, down from 
130,000 pounds in 1969, and only slightly 
above the 35,000 pounds expected discharge 
from city sewage plants. 

One result of the controls has been that 
the waters of the Portland Harbor reach are 
meeting the standard of five parts per mil- 
lion of oxygen set by the state and approved 
by the Department of the Interior in 1967. 
The lowest average monthly content of oxy- 
gen taken from the water has gone from 1.5 
p-p-m. in 1957 to 3.3 in 1967 to 5.6 in 1969. 

At the same time, anyone taking a boat 
trip up the Willamette today would hardly 
call it a clean river. Federal and state pol- 
lution officials do not contend it is. They 
recognize vast problems still to be over- 
come—so-called “non-point discharges from 
logging, soil erosion, animal feed lots, irriga- 
tion seepage, and, of course, population 
growth. 

Nevertheless, they point to the Chinook 
in the fishway and contend that, at present 
anyway, they have “a river on the way to 
restoration.” 
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THE POLITICS OF PEACE 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
August 1970 edition of the Washington 
Monthly includes an article by Mr. Sam 
Brown that is one of the most sensible 
and reasoned histories of the antiwar 
movement yet to appear in print 
Mr. Brown points out that those opposed 
to the war on moral grounds have always 
decried violence and have consistently 
attempted to enlist the wider community 
in their cause, from blue-collar workers 
to Members of Congress. He enunciates 
the direction the peace movement must 
take and the clear need for leadership 
from public officials, and I urge all those 
who wish to see an end to the carnage in 
Southeast Asia to pay heed to the re- 
sponsible guidelines set forth in this 
cogent analysis. I urge all those con- 
cerned about this war and about the 
avoidance of future Vietnams to give this 
article their most careful attention. 

The article follows: 

THE POLITICS OF PEACE 
(By Sam Brown) 

When I visited the North Vietnamese and 
NLF representatives in Paris last February, 
they made it clear that they had never 
counted on the American left to end the war. 
Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, the foreign minis- 
ter of the Provisional Revolutionary Govern- 
ment (of the NLF), remarked that she found 
student radicals very sectarian and reluctant 
to touch political power. She continued that 
the confused assortment of political objec- 
tives on the left—from legalizing marijuana 
to overthrowing the government to provid- 
ing free abortions—dilutes the political im- 
pact of the peace movement. The result, she 
suggested, is that the Vietnamese people and 
American soldiers carry the burden of Amer- 
ica’s social problems. Insofar as unrelated 
issues are tied to the peace movement, weak- 
ening it, Vietnamese people and American 
soldiers die every day because the peace 
movement has exported the costs of Amer- 
ica’s social problems to Asia. 

I found these Vietnamese revolutionaries 
far more thoughtful than most young Amer- 
ican revolutionaries. Their private conversa- 
tion was radically different from their stri- 
dent, ideological press releases, and they 
seemed to bear little malice toward the 
American people. They didn’t express hatred 
for Middle America, or even for the soldiers 
in Vietnam. The negotiators seemed to be 
tough-minded realists, who expect a long 
war and don’t believe that America is any- 
where near collapse. In short, these com- 
munist leaders are very connected to reality, 
where political self-delusion can cost people 
their lives. 

One such delusion within the American 
peace movement has been the notion that 
we can retain a private dimension of polit- 
ical morality for ourselves. We define the 
significance of peace rallies in such a way 
that we cannot lose our purity. So if Jerry 
Rubin or the Black Panthers offend people 
from a peace platform, we conclude that 
Jerry Rubin’s style is his own business and 
the Black Panther platform is logically sepa- 
rable from the war—therefore the offended 
people should pay attention to the anti-war 
political message independently of its con- 
text. We cannot be responsible for their con- 
fusion or stupidity. 
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Thus doves reason that they have the best 
of situations: if the war ends, they can take 
credit for political effectiveness; if it con- 
tinues, they have personally separated them- 
selves from the war policy. The problem, as 
Madame Binh pointed out, is that there is 
no private realm for people dealing with the 
politics of war. The significance of our acts 
in the peace movement is politically deter- 
mined, not privately defined. Every time a 
16-year-old high school student steps off the 
curb for a demonstration, there is a political 
effect. The war may be nearer or further 
from its end, according to the political im- 
pact of his action. This places an awesome 
responsibility on those who lead others into 
action. 

The responsibility will be increasingly im- 
portant as it becomes clearer that Presi- 
dent Nixon is committed to some kind of 
non-defeat in Indochina which he calls 
“winning the peace.” There is no evidence 
in his history that he could withdraw all 
troops from Vietnam and stop all bombing 
if doing so would be described as a defeat. 
This means that building peace politics is 
not superfluous. American, Cambodian, and 
Vietnamese bodies are still being blown apart 
every day, and only a peace movement which 
reaches Richard Nixon’s constituency can 
stop it. Doves must find lessons in the past 
five years of anti-war activity to avoid both 
the errors of previous strategies and the fic- 
tion that the war will dissolve of its own 
accord. Neither Vietnamization nor a naive 
peace movement can end the war. 

Since November, 1969, the President and 
Vice President have used the apolitical pur- 
ism of many committed peace people to split 
the non-moral opposition voters make polit- 
ical decisions largely on issues of tone and 
style rather than on the basis of rigorous 
foreign policy analysis. The right wing of 
potential peace supporters—those opposed 
to the war for a variety of non-moral reasons, 
ranging from its economic cost to the fu- 
tility of seeking a conventional military vic- 
tory—tend to cave in to Presidential au- 
thority, especially when the tone of his mes- 
sage is more congenial and positive than 
that of the doves who hold that we cannot 
grind an honorable peace out of a dishonor- 
able war. The potential peace voters respond 
favorably to the calm, authoritative de- 
meanor of the President behind the mahog- 
any desk during a television broadcast, and 
they like neat, clean, thoroughly American 
behavior. They don't like long hair, campus 
protest, or, in short, anything which irri- 
tates the nerve endings of middle-class 
values. They may dislike the war, but they 
dislike radicals far more. Moreover, they in- 
herit this country’s anti-intellectual legacy, 
so that if the President calls for “team spirit” 
and the peace movement calls for “communal 
solidarity,” they go with the President. For 
them, “communal solidarity” smacks of the 
red specter and academic snobbery. 

The Middle Americans who favor an early 
end to the war hold the political balance be- 
tween continued Nixonian Vietnamization or 
worse, and an early end to the war. A sub- 
stantial majority of them would vote for 
“withdrawal from Asia as rapidly as possible 
commensurate with the safety of the troops” 
if the arguments pro and con were presented 
in commune and communicate with the non- 
ideologues who want to end the war, and his 
message is not one of rapid withdrawal. but 
of “winning the peace” and avoiding humilia- 
tion. And except for the 1968 campaigns and 
a brief moment last October 15, the peace 
movement has mot been able to talk with, or 
feel with, its potential allies. The apparent 
result is that the President has disarmed his 
domestic critics while the peace constituency 
has grown larger than ever. I think he will 
lose on his peace-with-victory tightrope in 
the long run; but for now, even after Cam- 
bodia, the combination of support for this 
President and a peace majority is another 
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paradox in the string of Catch-22 insanities 
which have characterized the war—prepared 
by a liberal President who spoke of ending 
the Cold War, begun by a President elected 
on & peace platform, waged by executive order 
to export democratic self-determination to 
half of another country, escalated in the in- 
terest of protecting the troops, and continued 
on the grounds that it is the shortest road to 
peace. 

Those of us in the peace movement who 
have worked for five years on campuses, in 
campaigns, and in community activities like 
the Moratorium bear a large share of the 
responsibility for our alienation from the po- 
tential doves in Middle America. The fact 
that they support the President in a crunch 
follows partly from historical accident, partly 
from errors in political judgment by the mo- 
rally committed, and partly from a lack of 
courage among the politically astute. 

Insofar as the split within the peace move- 
ment stems from the student base of most 
anti-war activity, historical accident is 
largely to blame. I do not think students 
would have taken themselves seriously as a 
political force had the war not begun during 
the civil rights movement. In the early Six- 
ties, young people learned that voting and 
precinct meetings were not the only effective 
forms of political activity, that extra-legal 
demonstrations worked in the face of a moral 
horror, and that American leaders often dis- 
played both cowardice and hypocrisy in race 
relations. The civil rights movement, with all 
its implications about American politics, was 
almost a necessary condition for anti-war 
activism on the campuses. 

It was also important that the war was 
begun by a Democratic President, for Lyndon 
Johnson's presence in the White House 
silenced many of those who are now doves 
against a Republican President. Hubert 
Humphrey, Arthur Goldberg, Edmund 
Muskie, Larry O’Brien, Adlai Stevenson III, 
Birch Bayh—none of the party establish- 
ment came close to breaking with Johnson. 
Even the intellectual community, which 
might have been expected to provide some 
leadership was so closely tied to the Admin- 
istration that its members—McGeorge 
Bundy, Francis Bator, Richard Neustadt, 
Zbignew Brezezinski, and so on—were re- 
luctant to speak out at first. So were the 
foreign policy experts, such as Roswell Gil- 
patric, George Ball, Averell Harriman, and 
Cyrus Vance. The result was that students 
were the original peace constituency almost 
by a process of elimination. Through the 
draft, we felt the war with the kind of harsh 
self-interest which motivates most political 
activity. The first major anti-war demon- 
stration took place in front of the White 
House in the spring of 1965, organized by 
SDS. Senators Morse and Gruening spoke, 
sealing the alliance between students and 
brilliant eccentrics. When Eugene McCarthy 
announced his candidacy in November of 
1967, everyone assumed that students would 
be his most consistant supporters, although 
all the pros, including Robert Kennedy, ad- 
vised McCarthy against stressing student 
support. 

To say that students have formed the core 
of anti-war activism does not mean that 
relative to other age groups. That is part 
of the silent majority myth. But I do think 
that young peace activists tend to have made 
certain moral judgments about the war, be- 
yond pragmatism. This is a source of 
strength for the peace movement in that it 
provides the strongest motive for opposi- 
tion to the war and also removes the recur- 
rent trap of wavering doves: the victory wish. 
People who believe that the war is immoral 
are tempted to dampen their activity when 
a vision of conquest is dangled before their 
eyes. In fact, most of us who have worked 
to end the war for some time believe that 
any semblance of a military victory in Viet- 
nam would be disastrous for the United 
States. It would convince many Americans 
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that the war was right and that it could 
be successfully repeated elsewhere. Also, a 
military triumph would go a long way to- 
ward replacing the Jeffersonian-revolution- 
ary image of America as a place of hope with 
& Roman image of this country as a con- 
quering empire. 

If the conviction of young people has been 
a source of strength, it has also been re- 
sponsible for much of the self-containment 
of the peace movement. And the significant 
fact is not that active dissent began on the 
campus, but that it has largely stayed there. 

When anti-war activities began on the 
campuses, most of us were convinced that 
political education could end the war and 
that America was sufficiently biased against 
foreign conflicts to make it impossible for 
the government to wage war with substan- 
tial internal opposition. The draft forced us 
to confront the war early; and since we 
reached our decision to oppose American 
Vietnam policy largely through an intellec- 
tual process, we were confident that the 
country could do the same. So there were 
teach-ins on Vietnam in 1965 and 1966, and 
the Vietnam Summer of 1967 was originally 
called Teach-Out, a campus effort to reach 
into the community. 

The weaknesses of the citizen education 
campaign became apparent very soon. For 
one thing, students presupposed a level of 
basic knowledge about Vietnam that simply 
didn’t exist in most voters. If, in 1965, a stu- 
dent went to a doorstep and the lady said, 
“I don’t know, the President knows more 
than we do,” he became quickly frustrated 
with such blind deference in the face of facts 
about the war. 

Students found that most voters employed 
& contorted decision-making process to ana- 
lyze American involvement in Vietnam. It 
seemed that they should have been against 
the war until they knew enough about the 
issues to argue for it. Instead, people sup- 
ported the war until convinced that America 
was wrong, placing the burden of proof on 
the students and then being fairly com- 
placent about studying the evidence. Many 
students found it morally repugnant that a 
citizen could support Lyndon Johnson's war 
without having read Bernard Fall, the Viet- 
nam hearings, or even Douglas Pike and the 
SEATO Treaty, without knowing the history 
of the Viet-Minh or of French colonialism in 
Indochina, and knowing little about Ho Chi 
Minh, Marshal Jean De Lattre, or Ngo Dinh 
Diem. 

It became quite easy for students to react 
against Lyndon Johnson’s use of Middle 
America’s historic anti-intellectualism with 
a kind of academic chauvinism readily learn- 
ed from prominent professors. Thus it fol- 
lowed that since every intelligent person 
was against the war, anyone who supported 
LBJ was a fool, immoral, or both. With 
President Nixon reduced to visceral patriot- 
ism and respectable demagoguery to carry 
the war, the argument has been pushed to its 
conclusion: that people who support the 
war for immoral or irrational reasons should 
not count. This judgment is often felt but 
seldom expressed, because it runs headlong 
into the lefts emphasis on participatory 
democracy. Unfortunately, irrationalities 
matter in democratic politics, and peace is 
not here just because we want it, or even if 
we can demonstrate on paper that it’s a good 
idea. In order to build a successful peace 
movement, one must belleve that Middle 
America should count, even after a week's 
canvassing in Ogallala, Nebraska, or Peoria, 
INinois. The alternative is to join with classi- 
cal aristocrats, who find the paper ballot a 
rather crude and absurd method of making 
political decisions. 

Students found it difficult to break the 
ethos and life style of the campus in order 
to spend their time in homes and businesses. 
Canvassing operations and education cam- 
paigns require a great deal of organization 
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and commitment to work which is generally 
tedious. A demonstration, on the other hand, 
only requires going someplace for a few 
hours, at least for the non-organizers, The 
atmosphere at a demonstration is one of & 
communion of peers, often with recreation 
and a heady emotional sense of solidarity. 
Moreover, the civil rights movements had 
given demonstrations an overtone of moral 
outrage, and that was precisely the Message 
that the peace movement wanted to com- 
municate: that the Vietnam War is a moral 
outrage. 

Unfortunately, anti-war demonstrations 
did not succeed in dramatizing the moral 
aspects of the war, largely because the war 
was taking place halfway around the world. 
The sit-ins in the South could demonstrate 
the moral imperatives of the civil rights 
movement. One could see the violent clash of 
behavior against principle, and the connec- 
tion to the law was clear. Peace demonstra- 
tions at draft boards and troop shipping 
stations attempted to make the same point 
regarding Vietnam, but the appeal to con- 
science was too vague or too strained. Mc- 
George Bundy and Robert McNamara were 
tucked away in an impeccably proper bu- 
reaucracy. They never delivered any napalm 
in person, and certainly never wore the 
coarsely hostile face of a Bull Conner. 

Civil rights demonstrations had another 
advantage: they could appeal to the political 
self-righteousness of 75 per cent of the 
country in order to defeat the South. This 
was a significant political lever which the 
anti-war movement has never had. In order 
to accept the idea that the Vietnam war is 
immoral, one must admit that his whole 
country is capable of perpetrating great 
wrongs and that he himself is partly culpa- 
ble. This is difficult for any of us to do. It 
is far more difficult than deciding that the 
South’s brutal racism is immoral in the face 
of the non-violent courage of Martin Luther 
King. 

Vietnam demonstrations also developed a 
high existential content, especially as the 
war dragged on beneath Ruskian platitudes. 
At some point it became necessary for all of 
us to do something, regardless of the political 
effect, in order to separate ourselves from the 
government. This year's May 9 demonstra- 
tion was a good example. There had to be 
some response to the Cambodian invasion 
and Kent State. Because something had to 
be done and peace people knew how to pro- 
duce demonstrations, a quick demonstration 
was put together. The May 9 rally in Wash- 
ington was cathartic for everyone already 
committed against the war—a communion of 
the wounded, complete with a mass swim-in 
in the Lincoln Memorial reflecting pool and 
speeches about every conceivable issue on the 
left. But the rally had little political effect 
on those not already on our side. 

The failures of demonstrations as a peace 
tactic tended to restrict the morally-based 
anti-war movement to the campus. And, 
during gestation on the campus, it continu- 
ally moved toward the left. The enemies be- 
came generalized into the System and the 
solution into revolution. Anyone who added 
& new plank to the canons of the left was 
considered purer than his predecessor, and 
the movement. shifted in order to identify 
with its purest elements. People became un- 
willing to accept those opposed to the war 
for less comprehensive reasons. They had to 
be written off as opportunists and moral rep- 
robates, 

This is the first vicious cycle of the stu- 
dent peace movement: the longer it fails to 
end the war, the farther left it moves, splin- 
tering itself into multiple groups in the proc- 
ess, which in turn makes it more difficult to 
develop the new constituencies necessary to 
end the war. 

I cannot argue strongly for a single- 
minded peace strategy without considering 
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the emotional costs, Obviously, there are 
reasons for leftward sectarian impulses, 
growing out of the history of the Sixties— 
when this country identified many domestic 
problems and solyed almost none. There is 
good reason for a healthy cynicism. A young 
person in this country has seen little but 
war, the draft, riots, racism, assassinations, 
pollution, and governmental ineptness since 
he came into political awareness. A person 
who is 21 has dim memories, if any, of the 
early Sixties, when there was a great deal of 
hope in America, 

On a deeper level, there is a strong sense 
among young people of alienation from the 
values which built the American economy— 
impulse repression, acquisitive drive, and 
status mobility. These frustrations add up to 
a strong motive for believing that America’s 
problems are insoluble, and that the war is 
but a symptom whose termination will be of 
little use. 

Finally, there is a feeling that the war 
cannot be ended on terms other than the 
Carthaginian Peace acceptable to the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. Obviously, any tough- 
minded political discipline toward ending the 
war is senseless if the chances of success are 
zero. The existential] alternative is to keep 
one’s purity, protect one’s life style, and 
demonstrate a personal separation from the 
war policy. 

This is a dilemma for those who believe 
that the war is wrong: defeat appears likely 
and recommends that people withdraw into 
a personal purity, while ending the war re- 
quires that people move toward Middle 
America and become politically effective. 

To unravel this problem, I think a few 
false issues must be separated out, First, per- 
sonal appearance, language, and life style 
have nothing to do with the substance or 
purity of one’s political views. Behavior that 
is offensive to Middle America neither estab- 
lishes nor identifies real political differences; 
it merely offends Middle America. Burning 
the flag or shooting obscenities at an anti- 
war rally is for many doves a shortcut for 
the years of hard work which would make 
real political enemies on substantive issues. 
If done for its political effect, such action 
creates needless liabilities and fosters the 
self-deception that one is politically right- 
eous in proportion to how much he is de- 
spised, 

Another kind of false purism follows from 
an inquisitional tendency on the left to ex- 
elude as many people as necessary to insure 
the holiness of the group. This is the oppo- 
site of the political instinct, which is to in- 
clude as many people as possible in the 
interest of achieving an objective. You take 
your allies where you can, not necessarily 
making heroes of them, but keeping them in 
the camp. 

It’s very dangerous to generalize a per- 
sonal code of moral absolutism into politics. 
Many of us cannot accept the draft for this 
war on personal, moral grounds. But I find 
it ethically untenable to suggest that every- 
one who doesn’t agree with us is automati- 
cally immoral—unworthy of respect and 
human consideration, 

Such obsolutist Judgment would repre- 
sent a curiously non-situational ethic for a 
generation which acccepted and popularized 
situational ethics in sexual relationships. 
Middle America is still sexually Victorian on 
the whole, but politically pragmatic, while 
students are politically absolutist and sex- 
ually situational. One could, as Richard 
Nixon has, drive a truck through the gap. 

On either side of this gap the combatants 
act like members of the old religious sects, 
where different rules govern one’s conduct 
toward people outside the group as opposed 
to those within it. Thus, it becomes possible 
for an honest, fair-minded judge to display 
a total disregard for due process in dealing 
with a long haired radical. On the other 
hand, it is possible for people on the left— 
whose internal ethic calls for a loving ethos, 
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an understanding of human weaknesses, con- 
cern for the poor, and non-violence—to 
direct blind hatred toward Middle America, 
to call people pigs, to glorify militance, and 
to display considerable cultural condescen- 
sion toward “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” from tobacco farmers to cab drivers 
to hard hats, The response is obvious. 

Sect-like behavior is the source of a second 
vicious cycle within the peace movement. 
People in the middle respond to the sign 
language involved and to the external codes 
of conduct, not the internal ones. Sectarian 
violence on the left is the most salient aspect 
of what the press calls a peace-youth cult. 

Perhaps strategic violence in the anti-war 
movement is yet another legacy of the civil 
rights movement during which young people 
have seen that pompous official statements 
on the futility of violence consistently ring 
false against the scramble of politicians to 
throw money and concern into any urban 
riot area. But most Americans don't feel 
guilty about the war, nor do they feel that 
young demonstrators are its victims. Again, 
the moral imperatives of the peace movement 
have been different and weaker than those 
of civil rights. In any case, I find political 
violence wrong in principle, and anti-war 
violence is also strategic nonsense, creating 
even more needless enemies than flag-burn- 
ing. 

Sectarian violence on the left is the com- 
plement of the hard-hat phenomenon on the 
right. They represent the culmination of the 
familiar process of polarization. 

The real crux of the dilemma over protect- 
ing principles comes when it is necessary to 
make judgments about issue priorities—to 
choose among contending goals in the in- 
terest of effectiveness. This is particularly 
difficult for young people, who dislike the 
notion of effectiveness itself because it repre- 
sents to them the very craving for success 
that alienates them from America. They 
have seen too many allies announce with su- 
percilious dignity that they are going to be 
effective within the system and then drown 
all moral commitment in self-advancement. 

Many older doves not so alienated from 
success or the work ethic are also wary of 
the effectiveness trap. Some can remember 
the Cold War Fifties, when liberals adopted 
Brooks Brothers suits to “effectively” pro- 
tect those falsely accused by Joe McCarthy. 
And liberals continued to adapt themselves 
to the times until they decried the missile 
gap in 1960 so they could be effective in 
making social reforms and finally began 
the Vietnam war to demonstrate that they 
were more flexibly effective anticommunists 
than the hawkish Republicans. In a sense, 
the trap is responsible for the whole Viet- 
nam mess; for the last generation of liberals 
made an ideology of effectiveness and finally 
came to believe in their own tactical com- 
promises. 

In order to handle the effectiveness trap, 
people must have enough self-confidence 
to believe that the steps necessary to end 
the war will not erode their commitment 
to other issues. Adopting a style that does 
not offend Middle America is itself no com- 
promise of principle. The danger comes 
when liberals transform Brooks Brothers 
suits into political disaster, and today’s 
doves must be able to tell when an ac- 
weeps style becomes a substantive sell- 
out. 

People must also believe that the war 
can be ended. Otherwise, they join many 
students in the non-effectiveness trap—if 
you decide that it is impossible to win on 
anything, it makes sense to go down to 
defeat shouting the pure gospel on as many 
moral issues as possible. If, on the other 
hand, doves decide that the peace movement 
can in fact end the war, then the purest 
anti-war position is the one which ends the 
war fastest without compromising the prin- 
ciple that the war is wrong. That position 
would undoubtedly be tough-minded in that 
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priorities must be chosen and sacrifices 
made in the interest of ending the war. 
Jerry Rubin may have to be excluded from 
a platform to keep John Lindsay, because, 
coldly, Lindsay is far more politically valu- 
able than Rubin in any successful anti-war 
strategy. The position would also be pain- 
ful—it would even be necessary to cultivate 
dovish potential among racists. But the 
position would also recognize the daily blood 
cost of the non-effectiveness trap. 

I think everyone who has a moral commit- 
ment against the Vietnam war feels some of 
these drives toward left sectarianism. Cer- 
tainly I do. On the night of the Cambodian 
invasion, part of me wanted to blow up 
buildings, and I decided that those who have 
waged this war really should be treated as 
war criminals. There must be a certain point 
in the midst of an insanely malevolent situa- 
tion at which any sane person wants to be- 
come a maniac. Discipline and caution ap- 
pear deceitful. 

But despite past frustrations and failures, 
I think that political self-discipline is pre- 
cisely what is necessary to end the war. My 
own feeling is that this war is in fact less 
intellectually intractable than the long-run 
problems of pollution or the distribution of 
wealth in America, and less emotionally deep- 
seated than alienation from the Protestant 
work ethic or the overwhelming problem of 
race. But it throws up an enormous psycho- 
logical barrier to the perception of these 
problems, simultaneously draining the na- 
tion of lives, resources, hope, and conscience. 
Therefore, I think that ending the war is a 
necessary first step toward meeting more 
difficult problems, even though ending the 
war may mean short-run sacrifices of efforts 
to cope with them. 

Also, you have to have faith that the 
American people will choose the more hu- 
mane political path when confronted with 
clearly stated alternatives, and then you 
work to state the peace choice persistently 
in the most acceptable style. Until you lose 
that faith permanently, left sectarianism 
must be regarded as politically foolish, and 
only lack of courage causes people who be- 
lieve so to remain silent, 

These realities haye been clear for some 
time. They were paramount in the plans for 
the Vietnam Moratorium, drawn up in the 
spring of 1969, when the politics of Vietnam 
were considerably less carnal than they are 
now. Nixon and Agnew had not wrapped their 
policy in the flag, mor had polarization pro- 
ceeded to the point at which many hawks 
would cheer the killings at Kent State. But it 
was clear, at least to our ideological minds, 
that the President was not going to with- 
draw from Vietnam quickly and blame the 
consequences on the Democrats. This option, 
which so many commentators thought likely 
because of its “peacemaker” attractiveness 
and the fact that it would direct any Mc- 
Cathyite backlash at the Democratic Party, 
was rejected in favor of a Presidential desire 
for an outcome with victory written on it 
somewhere. It seemed that he was going to 
get out of Vietnam as slowly as possible, 
while selling the idea that he was getting 
out as fast as possible. 

By spring, many doves had recovered 
enough from the doldrums of the 1968 cam- 
paign to consider new peace initiatives. Jerry 
Grossman, a Massachusetts businessman, 
first suggested the outlines of what became 
the Moratorium. Beginning with a student 
base, because that was all we could count 
on, we wanted to develop a single-issue citi- 
zen organization with sufficiently electric 
appeal to create a majority for withdrawal 
from Vietnam. 

When we announced the Vietnam Mora- 
torium in June of 1969, the four coordinators 
felt that it would indeed take a great deal of 
political self-discipline to succeed with our 
strategy: to gradually attract new peace con- 
stituencies on the right without either mak- 
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ing unacceptable compromises or cutting off 
the left. We had to avoid following the ADA 
path (drifting to the right ideologically with- 
out gaining new support) and alienating the 
left at the same time. 

The Moratorium plan for October 15 was 
to start on the campuses and organize out- 
ward into the community, seeking to slowly 
build peace constituencies. The public mes- 
sage was immediate withdrawal, which was 
then a radical position relative to the entire 
American political spectrum. We hoped to 
start in October with one day’s cessation of 
“business as usual” and increase the mora- 
torlum period cumulatively by one day each 
month until the war ended. The initial call 
and the founding statement were very cen- 
trist documents. We tried to set a moderate 
tone in everything—from the choice of the 
word “moratorium” rather than “strike” to 
cur constant encouragement of activities 
that would appeal to people just to the right 
of our student base—such as vigils, church 
services, candlelight ceremonies, and com- 
munity canvassings. If we had started with 
more money, more visibility, or more Con- 
gressional support, we would have deempha- 
sized our campus base even more; but, lack- 
ing all three, we had to organize from the 
campuses outward. Our specific targets for 
October were the social groups which had 
displayed sympathy for the peace move- 
ment—the clergy, women, senior citizens, 
doctors, lawyers, and educators—and we also 
attempted to reach labor unions and minor- 
ity groups. 

Across the summer of 1969, we received 
little press coverage and less support from 
Congressmen and Senators. David Mixner 
did most of the browbeating on the Hill and 
got nothing but smiles and encouragement 
from everyone but the handful of consistent 
doves, such as Congressmen McCloskey, 
Adams, Brown, Reid, Edwards, Koch, Ryan, 
Fraser, Riegle, and Ottinger and Senators 
McGovern, Hughes, McCarthy, Hatfield, and 
Goodell. There was a perceptible lack of raw 
courage on the part of most elected officials. 
Part of it was rationalized by the “extended 
honeymoon” argument that President Nixon 
would extricate us from the war if he had 
time enough, There was also a strong Te- 
luctance to criticize the President, growing 
out of a contagious inability to distinguish 
between the office and the man in ‘t. 

Two things happened in the fall of 1969 to 
make a summer’s worth of low-profile orga- 
nizing pay off in October. One was the Labor 
Day recess, when most Congressmen went 
home and discovered a great deal of disgrun- 
tlement with the war. They often found anti- 
war activities being supported by surprisingly 
“straight” people. Congressmen react very 
quickly to broad-based constituent pressure, 
and endorsements came in rapidly during 
September. 

Also, Congressmen react to an informal 
perception of national mood, which they get 
from the media. Washington is a funny town, 
and things often occur largely because the 
right people say they will. Averell Harriman 
began saying that he thought the Morato- 
rium was a good thing, and so did Ramsey 
Clark. Bernard Nossiter wrote an article in 
The Washington Post in which he struck a 
favorable tone and anticipated widespread 
activity on the 15th. A few columnists re- 
sponded, and soon the mood became right in 
Washington. With the luck of this favorable 
mood, we convinced enough media people 
that a lot of things really were going to hap- 
pen on October 15. Once the media began 
doing Moratorium previews, Congressmen 
with sensitive noses for publicity began to 
nibble at the Moratorium in the interest of 
a good headline. Most people on the Hill want 
to be helpful on the day they can get big 
press coverage—but not otherwise, or the 
next day. 

October 15 was far more successful than 
we had even hoped, as Moratorium activities 
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took place in more than 500 towns across 
the country and on most of the nation’s 
campuses. The eyents were well covered, the 
tone was good, and many new groups were 
brought in. There were a lot of professionals: 
700 attorneys in Boston, 25,000 people at a 
Wall Street rally, businessmen in Chicago, 
government and social workers, advertising 
and publishing people. Walter Reuther and 
Roy Wilkins participated, and the Mora- 
torium was endorsed by many of the estab- 
lishment Democrats who had been so reluc- 
tant to break with Lyndon Johnson over the 
war. There was a great deal of euphoria 
within the ranks of local Moratorium groups, 
and we at the national office found that 
success spawned an atmosphere of hope that 
new constituencies could be won over and 
that the movement would snowball. Al- 
though October was far bigger than we 
anticipated in terms of national impact and 
therefore did not fit in well with our plan 
of escalating peace actions, the four coordi- 
nators were quite optimistic. 

Within a month the bubble had burst. 
The President's: speech of November 3 and 
the reputation of the Mobe (New Mobiliza- 
tion Committee to End the War in Vietnam) 
neutralized many of the new peace activists 
in the Congress. Many of them felt that they 
had done their bit for peace in October and 
that it was prudent to coast for a while, 
The New Mobe leaders—Ron Young, Stewart 
Meachem, Cora Weiss, Fred Halstead, Richard 
Fernandez, and others—did their best to 
establish a non-violent commitment through 
the press, short of excluding hard left groups 
from the platform; but many people in Con- 
gress and the press still chose to see them 
as simply a bunch of Trotskyites, socialists, 
draft-dodgers, and militants. They conjured 
up visions of the leaders of the Pentagon 
march of 1967 and the Chicago demonstra- 
tions of 1968 descending on Washington for 
November 15, 1969. 

The mood in Washington before Novem- 
ber 15 was very tense. The press dwelled on 
the threat of violence, the Administration 
stalled negotiations on demonstration per- 
mits, and the citizens of Washington were 
afraid to open their doors to peace marchers, 
Meanwhile, we tried unsuccessfully at the 
Moratorium to keep our activities on No- 
vember 13 and 14 separate from the Mobe's 
large demonstration in Washington. But the 
Moratorium became a generic term for all 
anti-war activity, including the big march. 
We decided to support the Mobe activities, 
partly because we thought they clearly in- 
tended to have a nonviolent demonstration, 
and partly because the events were going 
to happen anyway and would reflect on the 
whole peace movement. We doubted the 
wisdom of centralized marches and demon- 
strations at that time, but we found it 
impossible on balance to publicly criticize or 
abandon the demonstration of November 15, 
thereby splitting the peace movement and 
isolating the demonstration’s sponsorship 
farther to the left. 

The weekend of November 15 came off 
well, even with the Weathermen in town. 
On Thursday their leaders came to the 
Moratorium requesting an “expression of 
fraternal solidarity” in the form of $20,000. 
In return, they offered to give us an ex- 
pression of fraternal solidarity by making 
the case for non-violence at the Weathermen 
strategy sessions. We refused. The next 
night there was a great deal of window- 
breaking around Dupont Circle and an as- 
sault on the South Vietnamese embassy (re- 
portedly led by a police agent known as Tom- 
my the Traveler). The police responded with 
tear gas and billy clubs. The Saturday 
crowd of some 300,000 was peaceful—gov- 
erned by its own mood of flower-calm pro- 
test. There were no confrontations with the 
police (in fact, there was scattered fraterni- 
zation) until the demonstration at the 
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Justice Department against the Chicago con- 
spiracy trial. Before 4:00 p.m. on Saturday 
there were no arrests—very unusual for a 
crowd that large. 

But the tome was still wrong. The press 
focused on Saturday because it was going to 
be big and virtually ignored the impressive 
two-day March Against Death. Almost 50,000 
people walked from Arlington Cemetery past 
the White House to the Capitol steps in a 
continuous, single-file procession. Each per- 
son carried a candle and a placard bearing 
the name of an American GI killed in Viet- 
nam or of a dead Vietnamese or a destroyed 
village. The placards were dropped in coffins 
at the steps of the Capitol as the candles 
were blown out. But the press concentrated 
on the big demonstration, previewing it with 
speculation about the extent of violence and 
reviewing the day with crowd estimates and 
the usual line about the day’s being generally 
peaceful with a few spicy violent actions by 
radicals. 

The Saturday crowd was overwhelmingly 
young, partly because many young people 
had been angered by the President's first 
super-patriotic defense of the war in his 
November 3 speech. The Vice President made 
his barroom debut on November 13 with his 
first roundhouse at the media. The wedge 
was driven between the young moralists and 
the temperate pragmatists. The latter were 
partly neutralized by the November polemics 
from the White House, so they stayed away 
in even greater numbers than non-students 
usually stay away from demonstrations. 

After November 15, Middle America saw 
the peace movement more than ever as a 
youth-based effort, with a sizable element of 
what seemed to them to be kooks, freaks, 
and lazy hippies. They saw it that way, even 
though it was largely untrue, and what they 
saw became operative for skittish Congress- 
men. Between then and the Cambodian in- 
vasion, virtually no one on the Hill did any 
peace work. Even committed doves were ask- 
ing to be let off from speaking engagements 
on April 15. That is not only a bitter com- 
mentary on the state of the peace movement 
but also an indictment of the responsibility 
of traditional leaders on vital questions of 
peace and war. They were coming to us to 
be let off, and we were going to them plead- 
ing for support. We couldn’t agree on a 
Strategy, but it was generally assumed that 
we would provide the initiative and they the 
support. The world was upside down. 

This is a third kind of vicious cycle within 
the peace movement: if you can’t get 
straight, Middle American, Congressional 
support, the peace movement is seen largely 
as a youthful cabal, which makes it impos- 
sible to attract Congressional support. Only 
a fortuitous national mood with the proper 
temperate tone or strong Congressional lead- 
ership can overcome that problem. 

“Tf polarization and the peace moyement’s 
youth identity had removed Congressional 
support after November, the Moratorium was 
also afflicted with fatigue. November 15 was a 
hard act to follow, There was a kind of huge 
peace orgasm in Washington that Saturday, 
and everyone went home to sleep it off, con- 
vinced that the war would never end if that 
demonstration had no effect. For the previous 
several months, families had been strained 
and studies neglected to generate the en- 
thusiasm and organization for two months’ 
demonstrations, The people were simply tired 
and resigned to the nation’s acceptance of 
Nixon and his Vietnamization program. 

There was also a fairly strong backlash 
against October 15, which took place in many 
little towns and went largely unreported. 
There were many places where October rallies 
had been put together in rather bizarre 
fashion by people regarded locally as the 
oddball biology teacher, the left-wing min- 
ister, and the kooky lady. After November, 
patriotic solidarity rose to attack such people 
by firing teachers who wore black armbands, 
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harassing participating students, and passing 
anti-demonstration ordinances. We spent a 
great deal of time trying to help the victims 
of this backlash. 

We had trouble generating any enthusiasm 
out of the national office, and we really didn’t 
have much to give. We discovered that our 
plan for a continuously building peace move- 
ment had succumbed to the cyclical rhythm 
of campus protest, the political season being 
fall and spring. December Moratorium activ- 
ities were small in most places, and we aban- 
doned the idea of escalating the Moratorium 
period each month. We fell back, regrouped, 
and made plans for a series of spring actions 
at income tax time focusing on the cost of 
the war. 

During the period between November and 
April, the other coordinators and I found 
ourselves trying to cope with some of the 
Moratorium’s failures, and recognizing new 
ones. For one thing, I became convinced 
that there was a serious lack of long-term 
commitment among many students. Time 
after time, students came to the national 
office arguing that the system had failed to 
respond to their efforts, but it almost always 
turned out that the students’ efforts had 
consisted of little more than canvassing for 
a weekend in a 1968 primary, attending an 
October rally, and participating in some 
marches. They had not yet accepted the fact 
that ending the war would take a long time 
and a great deal of dirty work. 

The Moratorium also had severe bureau- 
cratic problems. The organizational structure 
followed from a kind of three-pronged anti- 
authoritarianism within the peace movement, 
There was a good deal of genuine intellectual 
anti-authoritarianism among those who had 
been active long enough to see an Adminis- 
tration composed of all the great humani- 
tarian liberals in the country start a war, 
who had personally witnessed the Missis- 
sippi Freedom Democrats’ challenge being 
sold out (by Hubert Humphrey) at the 1964 
Convention or who had found the CIA in 
control of the National Student Association 
in 1967. Who wouldn’t develop an anti-lead- 
ership bias? This source of anti-authoritar- 
ianism inspired a great deal of the enthu- 
siasm for McCarthy in 1968. 

There was a purist branch of anti-author- 
itarianism, which taught that organizational 
discipline was in fact essential to the cause— 
but only after one made absolutely sure that 
the leadership was selfiessly concerned with 
the pure gospel and not playing petty reform 
politics. The problem was that the Mora- 
torium was playing reform politics in the 
sense that we were seeking political alli- 
ances with anyone against the war. We 
didn't feel we were operating in the wheeler- 
dealer school of political self-advancement, 
but some of the activities of the Moratorium 
clearly resembled traditional political bar- 
gaining. I considered that part of being seri- 
ous about ending the war. 

Finally, there was the normal amount of 
scrambling for leadership posts in all the 
Moratorium offices. People always debunked 
and frequently deposed the leadership if they 
felt they could do a better job. 

The leadership problem was inherent in 
any organization of people who were peers in 
age, especially since there was no one of stat- 
ure to offer himself as a full-time organizer 
for peace. Unlike 1968, there was no candi- 
date to rally around. At the Washington of- 
fice, we felt that young people always re- 
spond better and work harder if they have 
a part in formulating their objectives. At the 
same time, we felt that organizational effi- 
ciency is wiped out unless you reach a kind 
of consensus that discipline is necessary for 
operation. Otherwise, it’s really impossible to 
organize a worthwhile canvassing campaign, 
for example, where discipline is critical for 
getting people where they are supposed to 
be, at the right time, with the right open- 
ing lines, and with the information processed 
só that it will be useful. 
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The leadership question was most impor- 
tant in dealing with the left. I found it ab- 
solutely imperative that the Moratorium de- 
fine itself away from the hard left in order to 
regain the constituencies we had reached 
briefly in October. 

But White House polemics had made it 
futile for us to try to organize these groups 
because we were tied to what Middle America 
regarded as militants. Strategy aside, the 
labels pinned on the peace movement made 
it impossible to establish a credible commit- 
ment to non-violence, which was important 
to all four of us at the national office. It 
was incredible to me that President Nixon 
had managed to label us as the source of 
violence in the United States. Every month, 
he in effect takes $30 from every American 
taxpayer to ship across the Pacific Ocean 
along with 20,000 draftees. This is the in- 
stallment payment on the 400 or so caskets 
and several thousand amputees and cripples 
that come back across the ocean each month. 
Every month tons of bombs are dropped on 
Vietnamese villages at the President’s order, 
and yet he can find 10 sticks of dynamite on 
West 12th Street in New York and speak as 
though the apocalypse were upon us be- 
cause the peaceniks are at it again. 

One of the reasons the President can get 
away with such nonsense is that many of us 
in the peace movement failed to dissociate 
ourselves strongly enough from violence on 
the left. While I thought it morally neces- 
sary to separate ourselves from those who ad- 
vocate violence, I found it very difficult to do. 
After the Dupont Circle violence of last No- 
vember 14, I said for publication that I 
thought those people should be arrested and 
processed for criminal charges. I also said 
that it is outrageous to gas, beat, and press 
inflated multiple charges against window- 
breakers and petty vandals, but that part 
never got reported. The press stories came 
out to the effect that I thought the people 
had gotten what they deserved, Similarly, 
I’ve said on numerous occasions that the 
country will fall apart of internal hemor- 
rhage if the war is not ended, and it always 
comes out: “If the President doesn't end the 
war, we're going to tear the country apart.” 

Splitting from the left was one of those 
tough, grisly decisions forced upon the peace 
movement by the politics of war. Although I 
couldn't buy the purist argument that only 
the hard left deserved credit for peace activi- 
ties (an argument used to exclude people 
like Senators Harris and Mondale), it was 
personally difficult to break with friends in 
the Mobe and politically dangerous to split 
the peace movement when the chances of at- 
tracting real Congressional leadership seemed 
so low. And it also involved clear responsibil- 
ities for what happened afterwards, because 
I believe that if the hard left is really iso- 
lated, it will be repressed. If the moderate 
peace leadership stands up and says, “We in- 
tend to create a peace organization with a 
strong commitment to non-violence,” the po- 
litical impact of that will be to say “and 
that makes us a lot different from those 
kooks.” No matter how hard you emphasize 
to the press that you will fight for the civil 
liberties of the people on your left, they will 
divide the groups into good guys and bad 
guys, leaving the latter fair game for Mitchell 
and Kleindienst. 

It almost takes the press clout of the 
President to draw fine distinctions in the 
media. At the Moratorium, we could draw 
the coverage, but we could never really con- 
trol how it came out. This made it impossible 
to move to the right without baiting the left 
pi Agnew rhetoric, which we refused to 

o. 

The responsibility question weighed heavy- 
ily in our strategy sessions this past win- 
ter, even though we may have vastly over- 
estimated the Moratorium’s effectiveness as 
a buffer between the government and the 
Mobe. We have argued for some time that 
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we on the left have to take responsibility 
for the consequences of what we say. When 
William Kuntsler says we've got to over- 
throw the government by force, but not 
by violence, to a 15-year-old kid that means 
break windows and throw bricks. You can’t 
retreat into academic distinctions between 
moral force and physical violence after 
speaking on a political platform. 

All these problems—Nixonian polemics, 
Vietnamization, fatigue, the question of the 
left, bureaucracy—plagued the Moratorium 
during the peace movement's “low profile” 
period from November until Cambodia. At 
the Washington office, we tried to resist the 
opening to the left which tempts all groups 
on the left that don’t hold power. In order 
not to become another SNCC or SDS, the 
national coordinators had to repeatedly say 
no to the left options within the Mora- 
torium. David Mixner was the toughest on 
this question, and I was second house right- 
ist. Local Moratorium offices commonly 
fought the same battles that were going on 
in the Washington office. 

Two conclusions became obvious in April. 
First, the national Moratorium office was 
more of a burden on the local groups than 
a help. We were in danger of becoming peace 
bureaucrats, full of jurisdictional squabbles 
and petty fights, with no sense of joy or 
purpose in what we were doing. So we de- 
cided to do what all stale organizations 
should do—disband, and let the good local 
groups survive on their own and the bad 
ones fade away. 

The second conclusion was more funda- 
mental: that our strategy was right but 
that our base was wrong. I am convinced 
that it is not possible to build a successful 
peace movement simply on a student base. 
Not enough students have the stature, ca- 
pacity, or inclination to run a tightly-dis- 
ciplined peace movement, which would be 
required to make them effective and keep 
them moving toward Middle America. Even 
if such an organization were possible, stu- 
dents alone would be unable to attract a 
majority of the American people to any 
politically effective peace position. Students 
can have an impact, since most Americans 
still don’t want to hate their own children. 
But you must have strong leadership off the 
campuses to set the tone and direction of 
the anti-war effort and to give it hope. 

This second conclusion made it easier to 
go to Capitol Hill in April and tell the hesi- 
tant doves that if they cared about peace in 
Vietnam they could provide the leadership. 
Through the entire history of peace politics, 
Congressional doves had very seldom spent a 
full day’s effort on the war. They gave 
speeches on occasion. But within the Senate 
there was no organization, no regular meet- 
ings, no commitment to get together and 
sublimate their egos to produce a piece of 
legislation, no serious intention to debate the 
war on the floor of the Congress, no effort to 
raise the money to use television in response 
to the President, none of that. This was par- 
ticularly galling right after the Carswell vote 
in April, when these same Senators had come 
from nowhere to beat him with hard work 
and internal organization. They had also 
undercut the moderate peace leadership and 
the new constituencies of October. In Octo- 
ber, we had one resource to use in dealing 
with the left—we could deny them speakers 
and publicity if they didn’t move toward the 
center. But in April we had no cards: a rally 
of 80,000 people was held in Boston with no 
control over hard-left factions because our 
support on the Hill had evaporated. 

Our message had paltry effect compared 
with the invasion of Cambodia, of course. 
But even Cambodia failed to provoke the 
kind of leadership necessary to move the 
Congress and take the war to the country. 
The initial spurt of enthusiasm in the Con- 
gress, especially in the Senate, has largely 
ebbed., Regular meetings of anti-war Senators 
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have ceased, and there is little evidence of 
the cooperation or initiative necessary to 
effect a strategy to end the war. 

The outline of a successful anti-war 
strategy, it seems to me, is clear: the appeal 
must be made in such a way that Middle 
Americans will not ignore the substance of 
the argument because of an offensive style. 
Support for such an appeal exists. After all, 
immediate withdrawal is not a radical pro- 
posal in this country today, and careful 
analysis of the polls shows that all political 
stances on the war must be couched in terms 
of reaching the quickest possible termina- 
tion. This indicates that a quick political 
settlement or immediate withdrawal can be- 
come a majority position if the message is 
presented in a strong but palatable fashion. 

While peace activists should not under- 
estimate potential support for an anti-war 
position, we should also avoid underestimat- 
ing President Nixon's commitment to some 
sort of victory in Southeast Asia. I believe 
that the President’s “new” image as a cool, 
neutral majority-maker, a consummate poli- 
tician who responds and shapes rather than 
leads, considerably understates his ego com- 
mitment to the war. We are dealing with a 
man who has a full-time awareness of him- 
self as history—the first President ever to 
name his own doctrine, the Nixon Doctrine, 
which I suspect was motivated as much by 
the simple desire to place his name on the 
books as to enunciate whatever its meaning 
is. We are dealing with a man who felt called 
upon by the world to issue a “State of the 
World” message, to dwell upon its historic 
primacy, and to quote himself 27 times in 
the document while citing all other human 
beings in history only three times (all three 
of these quotations were of Secretary of State 
Rogers agreeing with the President). The 
President has read the history books and 
knows that the great Presidents of the 
United States won wars. He even knows what 
room of the White House was used to an- 
nounce the great wartime decisions. 

These ego commitments are very harsh 
terms in which to describe a crucial motive 
for the Administration's continuation of the 
war, but I find no others which makes as 
much sense. There is no more plausible 
way to explain why the President did not 
end the war right after he came into office, 
with little or no political risk. Nor can I 
otherwise explain his total aversion to Con- 
gressional moves toward sharing the politi- 
cal responsibility for ending the war. 

The President’s personal commitment to 
the war helps explain why he goes for the 
political groin to justify his actions. He uses 
patriotism and the flag, which are deep- 
seated loyalties for most Americans, to stim- 
ulate support for a war which clearly calls 
forth no such loyalties. He uses the media 
presence of the Presidency to characterize 
the opposition as near traitors. I think the 
President has won a large part of the Viet- 
nam debate in the past merely by naming 
the teams. When it’s the Silent Majority 
versus the Loud-Mouthed Militants, the Sil- 
ent Majority wins every time. He and the 
Vice President have also managed to sell the 
incredible notion that the press of the United 
States is leftwing. People who believe that 
have obviously never attended a convention 
of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, where the sentiment is overwhelmingly 
conservative, verging on outright jingoism. 

Since the country drifts toward impatience 
for withdrawal as the war drags on, the Pres- 
ident will have to continue seeking the jugu- 
lar if he clings to the victory wish. This 
is one of the greatest dangers to the peace 
movement; for when the dialogue over the 
war is degraded past a certain point, it ends. 
(Liberals should remember the converse: 
that when the dialogue is elevated to a cer- 
tain level of generality, involving, for exam- 
ple, petty squabbles over doctrinal minutiae, 
then the talk goes on forever without action.) 
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People can no longer talk to each other, and 
confrontations based on tribal sign lan- 
guage become the norm. In all political like- 
lihood, most of Middle America would line 
up with the President in any such jungle 
warfare. 

The atmosphere of debate over Vietnam 
is already so debased that it will be very 
difficult to take the high road—to offer the 
American people the kind of positive tone 
and hope which would stand out by contrast 
with the President’s increasingly defensive 
and visceral statements. It will be impossible 
to do so without very strong leadership. I 
suppose that is the heart of my feelings 
about the peace movement—that the strat- 
egy can be devised, that the constituency is 
there, but that these assets are useless with- 
out strong, non-student leadership. The 
money will follow evidence of leadership. If 
my analysis of President Nixon's objective 
in Vietnam is on the right track, the task 
will be very difficult, but all the more im- 
perative. 

The leadership must have the media pres- 
ence to counter the President’s enormous TV 
influence. Someone must respond to his 
smears on the patriotism of doves. A figure 
like Harold Hughes would have great impact 
if he said in effect: “Look here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we’re not talking about campus bums. 
We're talking about whether Vietnam is 
worth continued killings and maimings. I 
fought through Europe in World War II and 
consider myself as American as anyone, but 
that was 25 years ago. And the fact is that 
Vietnam stands between us and everything 
America hopes to become.” The leadership 
must be willing to talk about Vietnam in 
terms that will appeal to Middle America— 
to rename the teams so that we start on 
ground zero with the hawks, rather than at 
an emotional disadvantage. 

Part of the new message must be the 
destruction of the silent majority myth. The 
only clear lesson of the polls is that most 
Americans want an end to the war. If the 
President were to use television to justify 
withdrawal on the grounds that we had done 
all we could or that the South Vietnamese 
government was corrupt and unworthy of 
support. The silent majority is largely pro- 
duced by the American propensity to defer 
to the President. In March of 1968, for ex- 
ample, the Gallup poll showed 40 per cent 
for and 51 per cent against stopping the 
bombing of North Vietnam. After President 
Johnson stopped the bombing, the polls 
showed 64 per cent for and 26 per cent 
against his decision. The silent majority ap- 
pears quite malleable. 

Not only must the silent majority argu- 
ment be exposed as a sham, but the popular 
characterization of doves as militant, long- 
haired kids and the silent majority as mid- 
dle-aged and middle-class must be dispelled. 
Young people as a group are not more dovish 
than old people, nor do overeducated egg- 
heads tend to be more dovish than “the 
folks.” In fact, the polls show that college- 
educated people in their twenties are con- 
sistently more hawkish than older non- 
college graduates, by a significant margin of 
about 20 percent. | 

In addition to establishing a tone ac- 
ceptable to Middle America, renaming the 
teams, and destroying Presidential myths, 
the peace leadership should use the media to 
make becoming a dove more psychologically 
attractive to Middle Americans. Prior em- 
phasis on the moral aspects of the war has 
meant that the first psychological step to- 
ward an anti-war position has of necessity 
been the admission that the United States 
is somehow evil. Since many people are 
unable to make that jump, an admission of 
American guilt should not be asked of all 
potential supporters. To the extent that we 
in the peace movement have played down 


the pragmatic arguments for peace, we have 
weakened our case and lessened our chances 
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of ending the war. It is in no way incon- 
sistent with our moral opposition to the 
war to lay much greater stress than most of 
us have as yet on the great practical benefits 
of peace. 

This new peace leadership should be com- 
posed of Senators, Congressmen,’ governors, 
mayors, businessmen—all the straight peo- 
ple who are willing to make a firm and un- 
equivocal commitment against the war. The 
spokesmen should be those most visible and 
most attractive to Middle America, those 
who can speak intelligently about the war 
with strength rather than condescension or 
aloofness. 

The five co-sponsors of the Amendment 
to End the War already has a list of some 
75,000 people who responded to the Senators’ 
television special after Cambodia, which 
could be the beginning of a peace constitu- 
ency. What is needed is commitment from 
a large number of people willing to cast a 
“bullet” vote for peace. This commitment 
may be less organized than a party or forma 
corporate structure. 4 

The néw peace leadership must make it 
clear that it is in for the duration—until the 
end of American involyement in Indochina. 
The cyclical activity of the anti-war move- 
ment has had a double disadvantage in the 
past: during periods of upswing, the peace 
movement has overestimated its effect and 
thus paved the way for subsequent acute 
frustration and resignation; during the 
downswing, the government has underesti- 
mated latent anti-war sentiment, and this 
has possibly contributed to adventurism. 

If the focus of the peace movement could 
be shifted to the new and long-awaited lead- 
ership, young people would be far more effec- 
tive politically. I don't think we have to hide 
who we are, or even what we say. We should 
merely recognize the fact that the political 
balance on the war is held by people with 
different life styles. Students could be a 
left, moral pressure on the coat-and-tie 


leadership. Students could make it clear to 


Richard Nixon that they will write his his- 
tory and that all wars are not heroic. They 
could make it cléar that there are costs held 
against those who wage this war. Those who 
wage the war should be constantly reminded 
that they are responsible for a moral hor- 
ror—like the British Viceroy in colonial In- 
dia. Every time.the Viceroy showed his face 
in public’ he saw a silent Indian holding a 
sign which read “Assassin.” Lyndon Jobn- 
son and Richard Nixon should be subject 
to the same treatment. We should make 
them aware that there are large numbers of 
people in this country who hold them re- 
sponsible for criminal activities and who be- 
lieve that those who wage the war cannot 
cast off the responsibility merely by leaving 
office. 

There is no assurance at present that a new 
peace leadership is forthcoming, although 
recently several prospective leaders have been 
leaning toward conscience and away from 
conservative careerism, If these people were 
to emerge, I believe that it is quite possible 
to build a peace constituency and create 
a national atmosphere in which it would 
not be possible to wage the war. This would 
be partly a matter of national mood, which 
is highly volatile and heavily influenced by 
unexpected events. 

A renewed peace movement would also ex- 
ercise political clout, apart from its impact 
on the nation’s war temperature. The Na- 
tional Rifle Association is an unpleasant 
model; but if a tiny fraction of the popula- 
tion can stop gun control with organization 
and the bullet vote, then the peace move- 
ment can stop the war. The new constitu- 
ency would have obvious potential in 1972. 

All these ruminations have been predicated 
on certain traditional assumptions: that peo- 
ple’s political opinions should count, that 
democracy can be made to work, that there is 
enough good will left in the country to make 
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it work, and that given a choice between 
rational alternatives, Americans will choose 
the most humane course. At the same time, 
the American people have shown that they 
will not respond favorably to violence com- 
mitted in the name of ending the war, or to 
a- version of democracy that romanticizes 
about participation of the poor and the black 
but ignores the middle, or to peace advocates 
who think demonstrations are a substitute 
for the sustained work of peaceful persua- 
sion. 

But the “system” should not be applauded 
even if the war were to end tomorrow, For 
five’ years, it has provided no real way for 
people to express their views of a war which 
was presented to them as a test of manhood. 
The system provided no public debate over 
whether we should enter the war, but instead 
permitted or leaders to involve us by stealth. 
This ‘critical. failure gave inertia to the 
propagation of the Vietnam war and sneaked 
the flag onto the battlefield—leaving the 
peace movement at an enormous political 
disadvantage. The system has provided poor 
information to voters and little active leader- 
ship for a position of obvious principle. 

If the war is now ended by political action, 
as D- believe it can be, some will undoubtedly 
argue that the system has vindicated itself. 
That argument, however, is self-deceiving; 
for in many crucial respects our, system has 
already failed and requires radical recon- 
struction, 

But that is premature retrospection. If the 
war can be ended only with such self- 
delusion, we should end the war now and 
fight the delusions later. 


THE NEXT STEP 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Washington, D.C., Star 
of September 4, 1970, entitled “The Next 
Step.” 

That excellent editorial” points out 
that the time has come for a national 
health insurance program. 

The time is clearly here and indeed is 
past, for creation of a national program 
of contributory health insurance to as- 
sure that the highest quality medical 
care possible be available to all citizens. 

The article follows: 

Tue Next STEP 

The national health insurance bill, pre- 
sented by Senator Kennedy on behalf of a 
bipartisan team of 14 senators, doesn't stand 
a chance of passage in this session of Con- 
gress. But cradle-to-the-grave health insur- 
ance is coming, possibly in the first half of 
this decade. 

It is coming not because, to use the well- 
worn phrase, it is an idea whose time has 
come. National health insurance will be 
adopted because it is a necessity that can 
no longer be avoided. 

Few Americans need to be convinced that 
medical care has priced itself out of the 
market. Almost no one, with a few gilded 
exceptions, can afford a serious illness. And 
the cost of private health insurance pro- 
grams has increased to the point where they 
have become a necessity that few families 
can afford. 

Americans know they are paying more. 
But less generally understood is the fact that 
they are getting considerably less for their 
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money than most citizens of technologically 
advanced nations, The United States ranks 
No.1 in the total and per capita amount 
spent on health and medical care. But in 
return for the yearly investment of $63 bil- 
lion, or $294 per person, America ranks 13th 
in infant survival, 13th in maternal survival, 
and 18th in male life expectancy. By con- 
trast, Sweden, which ranks first in the field 
of national health, spends $45 a year less 
per person than does the United States. 

Notall of the medical problems of this 
country will be solved by a national health 
insurance program. Too hasty a plunge could 
worsen the problem by increasing the load 
on the already overburdened system. 

The move must be made carefully. But it 
must be made. In the long deliberations that 
lie ahead, the debate should concern itself 
not with whether a program of national 
health insurance should be undertaken, but 
how best. to make it work. Invaluable lessons 
can be learned from the countries that have 
preceded us into the field, and the lawmak- 
ers and the medical profession would be well 
advised to spend their time sifting the best 
from the experience of the pioneers, 

The time for opposition is past, 


FREEDOM IS INDIVISIBLE 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, August 21 
marked the second anniversary of a 
day of infamy, a day of Soviet shame 
when Russian tanks came rumbling into 
Czechoslovakia to “liberate” them from 
their new-found freedoms. 

Czechoslovakia was the most demo- 
cratic country in Eastern Europe when it 
was briefly independent after World War 
Il. This independence was shortlived. 
The Czechs, Slovaks, and Subcarpatho- 
Ruthenians had been subjugated by the 
Nazis and then the Communists, two 
sides of the same coin. 

Under Premier Dubeck, the people of 
Czechoslovakia began to enjoy the new 
liberalization with human dignity. But 
alas, the Russians came up with the 
Brezhnev doctrine and invaded Czecho- 
slovakia with an army to suppress the in- 
vasion of ideas and ideals. By this action, 
the Russians demonstrated once again 
that they respected no laws nor that of 
common human decency. 

The Czechoslovakian people may be 
temporarily muted, but they serve to re- 
mind us that the quest for freedom and 
liberty will continue until they are mas- 
ters of their own fate. 

I should like to place in the RECORD 
today a statement issued by the Czecho- 
slovak National Council of America to 
“commemorate” the second anniversary 
of the invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Speaker, the statement follows: 

FREEDOM Is INDIVISIBLE 

On this sad occasion of the second anni- 
versary of the brutal Soviet-led invasion and 
occupation of peaceful and freedom-loving 
Czechoslovakia, we American citizens of 
Czech, Slovak and Subcarpatho-Ruthenian 
descent, again remind the entire world of 
this Soviet violation of key principles of in- 
ternational law incorporated into the Charter 
of the United Nations: 

The brutal Soviet aggression and occupa- 
tion: 
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(1) violated the sovereignty of a member 
state of the United Nations (Article 2, Sec- 
tion 1); 

(2) was carried out in violation of Article 
2, Section 4, which prohibits the use of mili- 
tary force in the relations between individual 
members of the United Nations; 

(3) violated the principle of self-determi- 
nation of peoples (Article 1, Section 2); 

(4) was in conflict with Article 2, Section 
7, which prohibits outside intervention in 
matters essentially within the domestic juris- 
diction of any state; 

(5) was in conflict with a number of res- 
olutions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, particularly, with Resolution 
2131 (XXI) adopted at the meeting of De- 
cember 21, 1965, upon the Soviet Union's own 
motion, prohibiting any intervention in the 
domestic affairs of any state and guaran- 
teeing its independence and sovereignty. 

The continued Soviet occupation of 
Czechoslovakia is another crime against the 
right of a small country to determine its own 
destiny and aspirations, The invasion was an 
intervention by the forces of reactionary 
communism to prevent the Czechs and 
Slovaks from establishing their own social 
order that did not endanger anyone and 
sought to contribute to the building of 
bridges across the discords of a divided world 
and to lend aid to a better understanding 
and cooperation among all nations on the 
basis of true progress and humanity. 

The people of Czechoslovakia have not re- 
signed themselves to these aggressive plans 
of Moscow. The day of August 21st is being 
commemorated in Czechoslovakia as a Day 
of Soviet Shame in a mighty and disciplined 
resistance against Soviet pressure. We are 
joining our friends in Czechoslovakia in ask- 
ing the entire civilized world to support the 
people of Czechoslovakia in their effort to 
achieve the sole aim of their resistance: 

“The withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Czechoslovakia.” 

August 21, 1970 

Ozechoslovak National Council of America, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


BIGGEST CITY 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow our House Subcommittee on 
Census and Statistics begins hearings on 
the accuracy of the 1970 census. One of 
the witnesses will be the mayor of New 
York, a city which boasts of the size of 
its population. Radio station WBBM— 
78—Chicago, in the following very objec- 
tive editorial on Saturday, September 5, 
discusses the attitude of New York and 
its census statistics: 

Subject: Biggest City. 

Broadcast: September 5, 1970. 

The preliminary census reports are in, ac- 
companied by the anguished howls of mayors 
who believe their communities were slighted 
in the tally. Our own mayor feels that way, 
and the issue is important, in that various 
funds are allocated to the cities on the basis 
of population. 

Most people look at the census reports 
merely to see who’s the biggest or smallest, 
and who is growing the fastest. Chicago, in 
case anybody had any doubt, is still the na- 
tion’s second largest city, and after a recent 
visit. to New York City, we certainly have no 
desire to be first. The price is too high. First 
of all, there’s people, and New York is wall 
to wall people. Where there’s not people, 
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there's garbage. The subway now seems to 
have a built in crash schedule, and the domi- 
nant color is grime. 

Fun city has become surly city, as the 
scowl seems to be the prevailing expression 
in New York. This is not to deny that Chi- 
cago has its faults, but at least we can ex- 
amine our faults with some degree of pri- 
vacy, and discuss them without choking on 
soot. 

Many pompous New Yorkers will still look 
with disdain upon anything west of the 
Hudson, and gloat about their size, That is 
now growing increasingly difficult, for the 
New Yorkers are beginning to realize the 
high price of being first in the census. 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORT SENT TO 
NINTH DISTRICT RESIDENTS, AU- 
GUST 17, 1970 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following report: 

CONGRESSIONAL REPORT 


The murder of former Richmond Police 
Chief Dan A. Mitrione in Uruguay was a 
shocking demonstration of politics by ter- 
ror. While this senseless crime apparently 
was carried out in the name of advancing 
political change, it revealed the Uruguayan 
militants as a criminal force, not a political 
force. 

The slaying of Mr. Mitrione, who was in 
the Uruguayan capital as an adviser to the 
police department, is one of the tragic series 
of kidnapping incidents which have occurred 
in South America in recent years. U.S. Am- 
bassador John Gordon Mein was killed in 
August, 1968, in an abortive Kidnapping at- 
tempt in Guatemala City. Last March, West 
German Ambassador Count Karl Van Spretti 
was slain, also in Guatemala, 

U.S. Ambassador to Brazil C., Burke El- 
brick, and West Germany’s Ambassador to 
Brazil Ehrenfried von Hollenben, also were 
kidnapped and released. A number of em- 
bassy personnel from the United States, Ja- 
pan, Paraguay and Uruguay also have been 
victimized by other kidnapping attempts. 

These incidents, staged to bring about do- 
mestic changes, create serious international 
problems. The militants have been demand- 
ing the release of fellow terrorists, jailed by 
the government in power, in return for their 
victims. In cases where the demands have 
been met, the terrorists have been given 
asylum in other Latin American countries. 

The host government is faced with a dif- 
ficult dilemma. It can (1) comply with the 
demands of the terrorists, showing its own 
weakness, and giving weight to the terrorists’ 
claim of being an active political force, or 
(2) refuse to give in, allow the terrorists to 
kill the victims, and risk the strong disfavor 
of the countries whose diplomats are victim- 
ized. 

In dealing with this technique of the ter- 
rorists, the United States faces the problem 
of how to provide protection for its diplo- 
mats without shutting them off from con- 
tacts with the local people, 

Diplomacy, by its very nature, requires 
freedom of movement and mingling with a 
wide variety of people in the host country. 
The diplomat’s efficiency is restricted when 
his movements are restricted. As one diplo- 
mat in Washington said recently, “You can’t 
have diplomacy in a tank.” 

The United States provides some measure 
of security for its diplomatic personnel by 
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maintaining a 1,000-member Marine guard 
force for about. 100 overseas posts. But with 
more than 6,000 U.S. foreign service officers 
overseas, complete protection is virtually 
impossible. 

The State Department has requested an 
additional $1.9 million for fiscal year 1971 
to strengthen overseas. protective security. 
Foreign service officers have been advised to 
vary their daily routines, to avoid late hours, 
and to travel in pairs whenever possible. 
These are precautions, however, and in no 
way a solution to the growing problem. 

The United States favors an international 
convention to combat political terrorism. 
Since such incidents have been concentrated 
in Latin America, our efforts have been 
focused on the Organization of American 
States (OAS). A resolution, condemning ter- 
rorists tactics, was adopted at a special ses- 
sion of the OAS General Assembly in Wash- 
ington last month, and the Inter-American 
Judicial Committee of the organization is to 
present its recommendations to the OAS 
Permanent Council in the near future. 

While the kidnapping issue is a major 
concern of the OAS, the Organization has 
yet to present a unified Latin American front 
on the question. It has been suggested that 
the right of asylum be curtailed for political 
prisoners ransomed for the lives of diplo- 
mats. The issue also is seen as an item for 
discussion by the United Nations. 

At present, the United States’ approach to 
these problems is. marked by flexibility, a 
case by case approach, rejecting both a no 
tribute under any circumstance policy as 
well as threats to the host government to 
solve the problem forthwith or suffer a sev- 
ering of diplomatic relations. 

For the U.S. the solution to this difficult 
problem of terrorist kidnapping lies in a 
combination of efforts in international or- 
ganizations and with host countries, urging 
them to take every possible step to protect 
diplomats, and, at the same time, to increase 
the security for them, 


LATIN AMERICA—BETWEEN TWO 
DECADES 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Felipe Her- 
rera, president of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, discussed the prob- 
lems and progress of Latin America in 
the 1960’s and the outlook for the 1970’s 
in a September 3 meeting of the Mil- 
wees World Trade Club in Milwaukee, 

is. 

Mr. Herrera’s address, “Latin Amer- 
ica—Between Two Decades,” follows: 

LATIN AMERICA—BETWEEN Two DECADES 


Your invitation to come to Milwaukee to 
address you is particularly welcome to me, 
since it has given me for the first time an 
opportunity to visit a city which I find to be 
among the most interesting and dynamic in 
this country. Milwaukee is of the heartland 
of America. And for us who come from abroad 
and whose principal acquaintanceship with 
the United States is with the Eastern Sea- 
board or with the West Coast it is always 
refreshing to visit this great heartland. One 
tends to have a different outlook and to view 
the world in a different perspective in this 
heartland. 

Although this is my first visit here, I am 
not totally unfamiliar with Wisconsin and 
Milwaukee, since one of your Congressmen, 
my good friend Henry Reuss, the Chairman 
of the International Finance Subcommittee 
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of the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee keeps the activities of the Bank un- 
der scrutiny, particularly when additional 
resources for the institution are being 
sought, and another of your Congressmen, 
Clement Zablocki, is the ranking member of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, and 
thus is intimately concerned with the prob- 
lems which affect Latin America and our 
Bank. Over the years we at the Bank have 
learned to know and value these members of 
Congress and they in turn have constantly 
kept us informed on the wishes of their con- 
stituencies—in other words with your needs. 

On the trade side, of course Latin America 
and our borrowers are quite famillar with 
the extraordinary number of products manu- 
factured in this city and state—Allis Chal- 
mers, A, O. Smith, J. I. Case, Bucyrus-Erie, 
Harnischfeger, Koehring, Briggs and Stratton 
to name but a few, are familiar names in our 
countries, These and other Wisconsin names 
frequently appear in letters of credit guar- 
anteed by the Inter-American Bank for pur- 
chases made by our borrowers on Bank-fi- 
manced projects. In addition we maintain 
close relaticnships with some of your princi- 
pal banking institutions, especially the First 
Wisconsin National Bank. 

The subject I have chosen today, “Latin 
America Between Two Decades,” was 
prompted by the deliberations of the 11th 
Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors 
of the Inter-American Bank which took place 
in April of this year at Punta del Este, Uru- 
guay: At that Meeting we had the opportu- 
nity of reviewing with leading government 
Officials of the Hemisphere and with business 
leaders and experts in Latin America the 
progress made by our countries during the 
Decade of the 60s, the main problems af- 
fecting Latin America’s economic and social 
development at present and the prospects 
which may be in store for our region during 
the decade ahead. 

It is especially fitting that these remarks 
should be addressed to a Mid-Westerfi au- 
dience because Latin America has always felt 
the need for a wider exposure not only of its 
problems but also of its progress. As the 
region reaches with ever increasing vigor an 
accelerated rate of development and growth, 
it will inevitably acquire a greater stake in 
economic stability and thereby reach toward 
a greater role in world affairs. 


I, OBSERVATIONS ON LATIN AMERICA’S PROGRESS 
AND PROBLEMS IN THE 1960S 


Significant progress has been made in 
many of our countries during the past ten 
years. In that period, our region achieved a 
rate of growth of its aggregate gross domes- 
tic product of about 5 per cent annually, a 
rate that was exceeded in 1968 and 1969 
when the region’s domestic product grew by 
about 5.7 per cent annually. Especially signif- 
icant in recent years has been the economic 
recovery of Argentina and Brazil, whose econ- 
omies had stagnated in the early years of 
the decade. Both attained high growth rates 
in 1968 and 1969, In fact, Brazil’s preliminary 
estimates for 1969 indicate an impressive 9 
per cent growth performance and Argentina’s 
was 7 per cent. It is also significant that Mex- 
ico’s gross domestic product has been grow- 
ing at a rate of between 6.5 and 7 per cent 
throughout the decade. Thus, the three larg- 
est countries in the region, which account 
for nearly two-thirds of the region’s popula- 
tion and two-t.irds of the gross domestic 
product, were rapidly expanding in the lat- 
ter part of the 1960s. Some of the smaller 
Latin American countries aiso experienced 
high growth rates, The Central American 
countries all exceeded the regional average 
growth level of the 1960s, as did Bolivia and 
Trinidad and Tobago. It should be remem- 
bered that the region’s growth rate during 
the 1960s exceeds the rate attained by most 
industrialized countries at a similar stage in 
their own development, and that it equals 
the rate postulated by the United Nations as 
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the goal for developing countries during the 
first development decade. In reference to do- 
mestic growth, I should like to stress the im- 
portant role played during this period by the 
industrial, electric power and construction 
sectors. Manufacturing expanded by 5.4 per 
cent annually between 1961 and 1968, elec- 
tric power expanded by 8.7 per cent, and con- 
struction by 5.7 per cent. The industrial 
progress achieved. by the largest countries— 
Argentina, Brazil and Mexicd—particularly 
in the past two years, was especially signifi- 
cant. 

Even agriculture, which experienced a 
comparatively slow expansion of 3 per cent 
annually during the decade, reveals some 
bright. spots. Food production increased by 
4 per cent, expanding at a faster rate than 
did total agricultural production, and pro- 
duction in several countries exceeded these 
rates. Mexico, the Central American coun- 
tries and Venezuela stand out in this respect. 
Data on fertilizer usage and crop yields of 
the UN Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO) indicate that substantial progress is 
being made in modernizing agricultural 
techniques. The so-called “green revolu< 
tion”—the development in Mexico of the new 
high-yield varieties of wheat and corn— 
promises further substantial progress in in- 
creasing yield. Of considerable importance in 
these achievements has been a gradual trans- 
formation in the overall institutional setting, 
including improved access of farmers to ade- 
quate credit and to technical assistance, and, 
in several countries, structural changes in 
the farm sector. At the same time, improved 
agricultural policies have played a major 
role. 

Success has also been noted in reducing 
balance of payments problems in many of 
our countries. Much of this can be attrib- 
uted to some relatively favorable exports 
trends during the past years, supported by 
the worldwide trade expansion during that 
period. But national policies have also been 
influential in this regard. For example, there 
is no doubt that improved exchange rate 
policies and export promotion efforts have 
aided in this achievement. This has been 
particularly relevant in Colombia, Mexico, 
Argentina and Brazil. An example of the 
region's effort in this respect was the cre- 
ation of the Inter-American Center for Ex- 
port Promotion, designed to bring about a 
coordinated effort to regain Latin America’s 
traditional share of world trade. These poli- 
cles have permitted the region to relax im- 
port restriction that acted as a brake on de- 
velopment and moderately to increase for- 
eign exchange reserves. 

Significant achievements have been made 
in many of our countries in controlling in- 
flation. In large measure this success is at- 
tributable to the strengthening of public 
sector finances. Tax collection has exceeded 
the rate of growth of the region’s domestic 
product, central government deficits have 
been reduced and governments have been 
able to finance a growing share of public in- 
vestments with resources collected through 
the tax system. This improvement has re- 
sulted from efforts made by our governments 
to improve tax structures, to increase the 
efficiency of the collection process, as well as 
through increasing the productivity of the 
expenditures made. 

Despite the many setbacks, and despite the 
distrust and doubts with which many in the 
affected sectors have viewed them, the region 
has experienced a decade of economic inte- 
gration efforts. Actually, the decade of the 
1960s could be referred to as the “Decade of 
Latin American Integration.” Many prob- 
lems involved with Integrating countries at 
different levels of development have been at- 
tacked and institutions for which increas- 
ingly specific goals have been agreed upon at 
the highest level of our governments were 
created and strengthened. The decade has 
thus not only witnessed the strengthening 
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of the Central American Common Market and 
the Latin-American Free Trade Association 
but also the creation of new sub-regional 
groupings such as the Andean Group and 
the Caribbean Free Trade Association. Be- 
cause our Bank has made an early and firm 
commitment to foster economic integration 
in Latin America, we have frequently been 
called the Bank for Integration. 

An. indication of progress achieved in in- 
tegration in Latin America can be obtained 
from the fact that intraregional exports have 
grown at a faster pace than total exports 
during the 1960s. For the region as a whole, 
intraregional exports increased by 12.2 per- 
cent annually between 1961 and 1968 while 
total exports increased by 5.3 per cent. 

Considerable advances have also been made 
in many of our countries in coping with sọ- 
cial problems. Latin America in the past dec- 
ade considerably increased and improved its 
educational services. The increase in enroll- 
ment at all levels of education during the 
decade is estimated at 6.6 per cent annually, 
more than double the population growth of 
the region. At elementary levels, the en- 
roliment increased from about 26 mil- 
lion children in 1960 to some 45 mil- 
lion in 1970. Even higher rates of in- 
crease were recorded at the secondary and 
higher education levels, These strides are of 
course a direct, result of the higher propor- 
tions of budgetary resources which Latin 
America is devoting to educational invest- 
ments: fully 18 of the countries of Latin 
America assign more than 20 per cent of their 
budgets to education, and nine of those sur- 
pass the 25 per cent mark. 

Public Heaith and sanitation improve- 
ments during the decade can be credited 
with the substantial reduction in mortality 
rates, the improvement of life expectancy 
and the virtual elimination of malaria. Pub- 
lic housing which, prior to 1961, was assigned 
a low priority in many of our Latin Ameri- 
can member countries, has begun to be de- 
veloped, providing several of our expanding 
urban areas with increasing housing facil- 
ities. Innovations in self-help housing, in 
savings institutions and cooperatives for 
providing mortgages to low-income citizens 
are some of the many weapons developed. 
Here again, the Inter-American Bank has 
had many occasions to cooperate in these 
efforts, and Our interest and participation in 
the task of helping urban development has 
been evidenced through the allocation of a 
considerable volume of our resources to this 
extremely important sector. 

But, perhaps even more important than 
the economic and social achievements of the 
1960s is the progress made in changing the 
basic sociological and cultural attitudes that 
are vital for economic development. Impor- 
tant in this regard is the increasing motiva- 
tion associated with a desire for a higher 
standard of living, the greater willingness to 
face and adapt to changes in the way of life 
and social organization that an industrial 
society requires, and the establishment of 
institutions whose existence and efficiency 
are essential to the promotion and achieve- 
ment of development goals. 

To sum up: We believe that the lessons 
learned and the experiences gained have 
made made us far better equipped to face 
the problems of the Decade of the 70s than 
we were ten years ago in facing the prob- 
lems of the 60s. 


Ii. SOME PROSPECTS FOR THE REGION IN THE 
19708 


In spite of the many successes attained 
in the past decade, there are still many prob- 
lems facing our nations. Let me begin by 
expressing my conviction that the possibility 
for sustained growth in the developing coun- 
tries in general, including Latin America; is 
limited if we do not, within a reasonable 
period of time, lay the bases for more 
equitable and more rational trade relations 
between the industrialized countries and the 
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nations presently basically exporting food 
and raw materials. We need not repeat eval- 
uations and sdlutions proposed “in terms of 
the so-called “trade gap.” These have been 
fully covered by the intensive discussions 
and deliberations of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD), at its Geneva and New Delhi 
meetings in 1964 and 1968. As has been set 
forth, -Latin America can point to a great 
many constructive experiences at both the 
national and regional levels aimed at over- 
coming the limitations of its underdevelop- 
ment, Yet, it continues to be seriously af- 
fected by external constraints which have 
gravely stifled the advances made in its eco- 
nomic, social and political growth. 

Protectionist policies of the developed 
world that place obstacles to our exports of 
foodstuffs, raw materials and manufactured 
goods are examples. Short-run policies of 
industrialized countries, to reduce their 
balance-of-payments deficit by restrictions 
on foreign investment, drastically affect our 
economies. Problems of export instability, of 
non-tariff barriers to trade, and of declining 
terms of trade, will continue to hinder our 
development until some solutions are agreed 
upon between the industrial and the de- 
veloping nations. One such policy that has 
been widely discussed in recent months, is 
the scheme to give “tariff preferences” to the 
manufacturers of developing countries. We 
heartily endorse this measure as a positive 
contribution toward correcting the vicious 
circle of external imitations in which many 
of our countries are trapped. 

But we also feel that our countries can 
and should do more to aid their export 
performance. The need to reduce costs by 
appropriate economic policies and by at- 
taining economies of scale through integra- 
tion must rank in the forefront of the prob- 
lems faced by Latin America’s exports of 
manufactures. The acid test of our countries’ 
dedication to development will come in the 
next 15 years, at the end of which they have 
pledged themselves to form a “Latin Amer- 
ican Common Market.” We at the Bank feel 
that our contribution to this goal will be 
enhanced by two instruments, beyond our 
present activities: the first to deal specifi- 
cally with a more direct support of the 
industrial sector through the creation of an 
institution designed to facilitate industrial 
investment; the second will be a substantial 
expansion of a program initiated earlier to 
finance Latin American exports of capital 
goods. Internally Latin America still has 
many problems. Most of our countries are 
faced with a population growth of nearly 
8 per cent which substantially diminishes 
the effect of our development efforts. We are 
tending toward rapid urbanization without 
being. able to offer city dwellers the job 
opportunities and the community. services 
needed. In this decade, Latin America must 
adopt an in-depth approach to the chal- 
lenges of a changing society in which un- 
stable urban conditions are aggravated by 
lack of adequate employment. This is the 
problem which Dr. Raul Prebisch, in his re- 
cent report to our Board of Governors’ 
meeting has labeled “Urbanization without 
Industrialization,” which calis for an enor- 
mous investment effort. 

This brings up another problem confront- 
ing us: our urgent need to improve savings 
and investments levels, By comparison with 
other developing regions of the world, Latin 
America shows a high contribution of do- 
mestic savings to the formation of overall 
investment. Although this participation can 
be estimated at 93 per cent for the decade 
just ended, the ratio of savings to gross do- 
mestic product has not improved over the 
last decade, In the future, further improve- 
ments in tax and fiscal systems, in capital 
markets, and greater monetary and political 
stability to prevent the flight of domestic 
capital, will be needed. Presently, the ratio 
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of investment to domestic product can be 
estimated at 17 per cent. This percentage is 
insufficient from the standpoint of develop- 
ment, demographic growth and new com- 
munity demands. According to the “Prebisch 
Report” the region should undertake a 
dynamic increase in its rates of investment 
which during the next decade should amount 
to no less than 25 or 26 per cent of the Gross 
Domiestic Product in order to achieve a pos- 
tulated growth rate of 8 per cent a year: 
this is a figure needed to cope with unem- 
ployment and truly accelerate our develop- 
ment. The fact that the savings and invest- 
ment ratio did not increase in the past dec- 
ade while per capita income expanded at 
a rate of nearly 2 per cent annually demon- 
strates a further unrealized savings and in- 
vestment potential. The increase in savings 
rates does not seem unattainable if we also 
remember that during the last decade public 
savings increased by nearly 50 per cent in real 
terms, largely through improved tax and fis- 
cal mechanisms. 

The acute differences in income levels 
among the various social groups in the region 
must also be viewed with concern. The poor- 
est 40 per cent of our population still re- 
ceives an average income equivalent to only 
one-tenth of the income received by the 20 
per cent in the highest income group. In 
many of our countries, apparently satisfac- 
tory average figures on economic progress 
have limited significance, since development 
unfortunately has been concentrated within 
only certain groups and areas. This explains 
not only the inevitable social tensions, but 
is also a constraint on the dynamic capacity 
of our economies. Above all, the decade of 
the 1970s requires policies which stress not 
only better income distribution, but further 
social changes which will provide greater ac- 
cess. for the large masses to the economic, 
political and cultural mainstream of the re- 
gion as well. This is first, a social require- 
ment; it is also an economic requirement for 
a dynamic and efficient industrialization 
process. 

In spite of the challenges and obstacles 
just mentioned, we at the Inter-American 
Bank are decidedly optimistic about the 
economic and social development of Latin 
America in the present decade of the 70s. At 
current growth rates, Latin America, which 
in 1969 had a gross regional product of over 
$110. billion, can achieve an aggregate gross 
product of about $450 billion by the year 
2000. Realistic calculations indicate that if 
we could gradually increase our current 
growth rate of 5 per cent annually to just 
6.5 per cent over the next 30 years, we could 
attain an average per capita income for the 
region aS.a whole, or more than $1,000. We 
should not forget that the current per capita 
income in Latin America is equivalent to 
that of Italy 20 years ago. 


Il. THE INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


A new factor in the past ten years has been 
the increasing role played by multilateral 
public financing. Our own organization has 
been an important channel for this new 
contribution having completed in 1970 its 
first decade of activities. 

Currently, our Bank membership consists 
of 23 countries including ten countries in 
South America, the five Central American 
countries, Mexico, the United States, Pan- 
ama, Haiti, the Dominican Republic and the 
three newest members of our group (Trini- 
dad and Tobago, Barbados and Jamaica). 
During the ten years of our operations, with 
resources contributed by member and non- 
member countries, including the Latin 
American nations themselves, the Bank has 
been able to participate with loans totaling 
more than $3.5 billion in the financing of 
580 projects undertaken at a total cost of 
$10 billion. This action has been oriented by 
national development and multinational] in- 
vestment priorities and by the need for mo- 
bilizing financial resources while our mem- 
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ber countries were establishing and mod- 
ernizing institutions and improving their 
capacity to absorb external funds. 

Nearly one-fourth of our loans (24 per 
cent) were channelled directly to the agri- 
cultural sector. About 29 per cent were made 
for economic infrastructure projects, divided 
almost evenly between transportation and 
communication projects and those in the 
electric power field. Another 17 per cent of 
our loans were made to the industria] sec- 
tor, channeled through development agen- 
cies in our countries, in the form of direct 
financing, and through financing of exports 
of capital goods. 

Before our organization was founded, ex- 
ternal capital for social and urbanization 
projects was practically unavailable. Twenty- 
seven per cent of our operations have been 
directed to this area, for the provision of 
water and sewage services, for housing and 
urban development and for advanced educa- 
tion. 

Included in this breakdown are substan- 
tial funds for technical assistance to our 
member countries and to support prein- 
vestment activities. 

The Bank has endeavored to be the “Bank 
for Latin American Economic Integration.” 
We believe, as indicated in my previous re- 
marks, that economic integration is abso- 
lutely essential if our nations are to attain 
the levels of industrial efficiency necessary to 
sustain development and to be vigorous in 
the world markets. No less than $400 million 
of our loans have helped support the concept 
of Latin American integration. 

All this activity has been possible only with 
the support given to us by member and non- 
member nations. In this respect, the deci- 
sions taken by the Board of Governors 
Meeting, in Punta del Este, earlier this year, 
recommending to the member countries a 
new increase in the Bank’s capital resources 
have been very encouraging. The ordinary 
capital is to be increased by $2 billion, out.of 
which $400 million is to be paid-in, and $1.6 
billion is to be callable capital. The latter 
serves a8 a guarantee for the Bank’s bond 
issues in world capital markets. The re- 
sources of the Fund for Special Operations, 
which allow the Bank to extend financing 
under more lenient terms, would be increased 
by $1.5 billion. When we began our opera- 
tions in 1960, our total capitalization was 
$1 billion. At the end of our first decade, we 
had reached some $6 billion and when the 
resource increase just outlined materializes, 
our capitalization will amount to some $9.5 
billion. It is expected that these mew re- 
sources will make it possible for the Bank to 
reach. in the near future a level of lending 
about 50 per cent higher than the approxi» 
mately $630 million reached in 1969. 

The United States has been the largest 
contributor to our capitalization. However, 
such non-member countries as Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Finland, Germany, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, South 
Africa, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the Vatican, have con- 
tributed a total amount of about $500 mil- 
lion through purchases of bonds issued by 
our organization,’ through direct loans, 
through trust funds and through other ar- 
rangements: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The aims of Latin 
America to occupy its legitimate place among 
the nations of the world will require an even 
larger devotion to development as both a 
means and an end. They will furthermore 
call for the consolidation of what Raúl Pre- 
bisch calls a “development discipline,”—that 
is, a dedication to constructive change which 
might at times appear difficult to understand 
but which is unavoidable, for its has been 
the experience of every nation which is now 
enjoying high standards of living and 
prosperity. If Latin America is to eventu- 
ally form part of the industrialized world 
community, it will continue to require co- 
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operation and, above all, understanding from 
the rest of the world community, This task, 
that of promoting understanding, is espe- 
cially fitting for an association of public fig- 
ures such as those present here today, for 
you have devoted your lives precisely to the 
work of understanding through communica- 
tion. I can think of few more difficult but also 
of few more rewarding endeavors. 


LET US BOTH CLEAN OUR HOUSES 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Foreign Operations and Government In- 
formation Subcommittee has been con- 
ducting a most useful investigation of 
U.S. public safety assistance to. South 
Vietnam. The inquiry, which has been a 
totally bipartisan effort, has focused U.S. 
national attention on conditions in South 
Vietnamese prisons that need immediate 
remedial action. 

If America is to go before the court 
of world public opinion and demand 
more humane treatment for American 
prisoners now held by the North Viet- 
namese, our own hands must be clean. 
For many years, the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gram and the U.S. military have given 
money, advisory services, and materials 
to South Vietnam with the stated objec- 
tive of improving prison conditions and 
introducing more enlightened penal con- 
cepts in the treatment of inmates, 
whether they be political prisoners or 
prisoners of war. Our programs of as- 
sistance in this regard have clearly not 
been entirely successful, The subcommit- 
tee, a unit of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, is now asking 
why. 

On July 26, 1970, the Sacramento Bee 
addressed itself to this question in the 
following editorial which I believe should 
be brought to the attention of all Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

Ler Us BoTH CLEAN OUR HOUSES 

Over a period of years the American tax- 
payer has put up more than $110 million to 
improve South Vietnam’s national police 
and penal system. So this government has 
every right to insist the prisons be managed 
humanely and efficiently rather than toler- 
ating the beastial conditions congressional 
investigators found at Con Son. 

Now there is reason to believe that other 
penal institutions where political opponents 
of the Saigon dictatorship are confined are 
as bad as Con Son which has been described 
as a Devil’s Island. 

A subcommittee headed by Rep. John E. 
Moss of the 3rd, Sacramento County, District 
heard testimony from Dr. Marjorie Nelson, a 
member of the American Friends Committee, 
about her experience as a physician at the 
province prison of Quang Nai. 

She gave a shocking account of torture by 
electricity, the breaking of bones, severe beat- 
ings, of inmates being hanged by their legs 
upside down and of being forced to drink 
concoctions containing powdered lime. 

What is especially reprehensive is that ap- 
parently United States officials had full 
knowledge of this brutality and yet did not 
move for reform. 

When Dr. Nelson protested to American of- 
ficials, she was told the South Vietnamese 
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were in charge and the number of people 
tortured had been reduced—not eliminated— 
just reduced, 

Thomas Harkin, a congressional investiga- 
tor who photographed the infamous “tiger 
cages” holding political prisoners, said Leo 
Dorsey, an American working in Vietnam, 
attempted to interest high United States 
Officials about Con Son but they were in- 
different. 

Rep. Moss is right in bringing this whole 
ugly mess to the nation’s attention. 

He refuses to be deterred by those who 
claim that South Vietnam cruelties are justi- 
fied in retaliation for conditions which exist 
in North Vietnam. 

“Let us both clean our houses,” he said, 
“and right whatever injustices that exist. 
One wrong does not justify another.” 

“Perhaps a concerted effort on both sides 
will lead to other understandings and eyen- 
tually the return of all prisoners, whether 
they be political or military.” 

May the day be speeded. 


GREEN REVOLUTION 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, two recent 
reports concerning possible unfavorable 
aspects of the Green Revolution have 
come to my attention. I place them in 
the Recorp because I know many col- 
leagues are deeply interested in the de- 
velopment process ‘and they may have 
missed these articles. 

Nation building is a complex process. 
The reports which follow emphasize that 
complexity. We, as a nation, must do 
our share in solving the development 
mystery. To do less than our share in- 
creases the chances for worldwide 
disaster. 

[From the Washington Star, Aug. 27, 1970] 


WASHINGTON CLosruPp—“GREEN REVOLU- 
TION” COURTS DISASTER 


(By Judith Randal) 


Those who view the “Green Revolution” 
as an effective response to the threat of the 
population explosion should look about them 
at an agricultural calamity now under way 
in the United States, where an occasional 
crop failure can be endured without great 
discomfort. 

Should the same thing happen in India 
or Pakistan, the result could be a human 
disaster unparalleled in history, with mil- 
lions dead in-its wake. 

Aft called Helminthosoprium maydis 
is running riot through fields planted to a 
variety of hybrid corn especially bred for 
resistance to this blight. Much of this year's 
crop in the Midwest may be lost owing to 
a sudden mutation, or genetic shift, in the 
fungus, which is now able to attack plants 
which had previously been immune. 

This unforeseeable but not entirely un- 
expected turn of events underscores a warn- 
ing by agricultural consultant William C. 
Paddock in the current issue of BioScience, 
the journal of the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences. By putting too much 
reliance on gimmickry, Paddock says, under- 
developed countries—and the world as a 
whole—are courting disaster. 

Since Paddock published a book entitled 
“Famine—1975!" three years ago, the danger 
of widespread starvation that seemed so 
clear and present then is generally regarded 
as. having abated. Some-optimists say that 
the Green Revolution now assures the human 
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race enough for its burgeoning billions to 
eat. 

Not so, says Paddock; the gains made in 
the past three years through increased crop 
yields are illusory, caused far more by good 
weather than good husbandry. The “miracle 
grains” whose widespread use characterizes 
the Green Revolution are of lower nutri- 
tional quality than ordinary varieties, he says, 
and their resistance to disease may—in time, 
probably will—turn out to be a sometime 
thing, 

Paddock quotes the following ominous pas- 
sage from a Rockefeller Foundation report 
last year: 

“All across Southern Asia ... there has 
been a rush toward one dominant family of 
wheats prized for its yielding ability. ... All 
of this wheat carries the same kind of rust 
resistance, which means that if a new race 
of rust to which:it would be especially sus- 
ceptible were suddenly to appear, much of 
the wheat crop of. that whole vast stretch 
of the world could be devastated overnight.” 

Paddock says this is “not theory without 
precedent.” He cites the destruction in 1946 
of 30 million acres of oats bred to resist one 
disease but helpless before another unknown 
only four years earlier. The present emerg- 
ence of a new strain of corn blight is another 
case in point. 

Along with others, Paddock believes the 
world has been sold a dangerous bill of goods 
by the Green Revolutionaries—the more so 
because performance of the. new seeds re- 
quires heavy doses of agricultural chemicals 
that threaten the environment. 

He quotes Paul Ehrlich, the environmen- 
talist, as saying, “Those clowns who are talk- 
ing of feeding a big population in the year 
2000 from make-believe ‘green revolutions’ 
. . - Should learn some elementary biology, 
meteorology, agricultural economics and an- 
thropology.” 

Paddock and other thoughtful sclentists 
believe the only long-range defense against 
the threat of famine is population control. If 
crop yields increase at an annual rate of 2.5 
percent while population increases at 3 per- 
cent, the result is not a green revolution but 
a human catastrophe. d 

In any event, the upturn in the last. three 
years was less the doing of man than of 
nature, Paddock says. He notes that 1965-66 
was a drought period in southern Asia and 
points out that “a drought followed by rain 
will cause a spurt in production with or 
without new technology.” Production of 
other crops also increased after 1966 with- 
out new high-yield strains, he adds. 

“When crops are poor,” says Paddock, “gov- 
ernments blame it on the weather. When 
crops are good, governments take the credit.” 

There has been drought in South Asia be- 
fore, and there will be drought again, and re- 
gardless of how the blame is laid, the next 
dry spell will see millions more mouths to 
feed. If a new strain.of disease should come 
along coincidentally, the result could be too 
horrible to contemplate. 

Paddock cites 19th century Ireland, where 
a “Green Revolution” introduced the potato 
to the Old Sod. When the potato crop failed 
in the 1840s through blight, one-fourth of 
the population starved, one-fourth emigrated 
and the rest “were left on the land in abject 
poverty.” 

Multiplied 50 or 100 times, this is what lies 
ahead for Asia, in Paddock’s view, without 
what he calls a “population control revolu- 
tion.” 


[From Bioscience, Aug. 15, 1970] 
How Green Is THE GREEN REVOLUTION? 
(By William C. Paddock) 


Adapted from address given at the sym- 
posium, “Man: His Environment, His Fu- 
ture,” at North Carolina State University 
at Raleigh, 25 February 1970, 

Three years ago, any agricultural specialist 
worth his salt was warning of impending 
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famine in the underdeveloped nations of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The less 
developed world, it was said, was losing the 
capacity to feed itself. Disaster lay as close 
as the year 1975." 

Today the warnings are of a wholly dif- 
ferent sort. The world has an overabundance 
of grain. Wheat stocks have reached the 
level of 60 million tons. If anything, the 
danger immediately ahead would seem to be 
oversupply and glut 

In three short years, a startling turn- 
around has apparently taken place in the 
agricultural output of several parts of the 
developing world. The Philippines report 
achieving self-sufficiency in rice for the first 
time in history this year. Malaysia and South 
Vietnam are predicting the same for 1971 and 
Indonesia for 1973. Pakistan says it will 
shortly be self-sufficient in all cereals, and 
India expressed a similar hope. Optimism, 
clearly, rides tal] in the saddle this year. 

The increases are laid to a “Green Revolu- 
tion” which is based on the introduction 
and the rapidly spreading use of so-called 
“miracle grains” in the rice paddies and 
wheat stands of South Asia. These are new, 
high-yielding varieties of wheat researched 
in Mexico by the Rockefeller Foundation and 
rice developed at the International Rice Re- 
search Institute in the Philippines, co-spon- 
sored by the Rockefeller and Ford Founda- 
tions, 

Among many agriculturalists, there is eu- 
phoria about man’s potential for feeding 
himself for years and even centuries ahead 
of a kind that has not been seen since the 
introduction of the potato into Ireland. 
Reams of prose are being written and con- 
ferences held on the potential of the new 
seeds, The general theme is that now, at last, 
the chance exists to eradicate hunger from 
our planet. 

At the risk of offending some good friends 
who are writing so hopefully, I say... no. 
The revolution is green only because it is 
being viewed through green-colored glasses. 
(Remember the Emerald City in the Wizard 
of Oz? It could be seen only when you put 
on a pair of green glasses.) Take off the 
glasses, and the revolution proves to be an 
illusion—but devastating in the damage it 
can do to mankind's tardy efforts to limit the 
world’s horrendous population growth. For 
optimism about man’s ability to feed him- 
self as today's rate of population growth con- 
tinues is precisely what we do not need and 
cannot afford in the race with the popula- 
tion bomb. 

The Green Revolution, in short, could do 
us all in—if it worked. The cruel joke is that 
it does not work. 

To many, the Green Revolution is a turn- 
ing point in man’s long war against the bio- 
logical limitations of the earth. On exam- 
ination, however, “skirmish” seems a more 
accurate description. Because, win or lose 
this round, the final outcome of the war will 
not be altered. 

Here is the “official” U.S. AID story of 
the Agricultural Revolution in South Asia: 

“What has happened in less than three 
years is revealed in a few statistics . . . over- 
all food production has risen 14 percent in 
the period 1967-69. And, in South Asia 
alone—the crucial countries of India and 
Pakistan—the increase has been 27 percent. 
AID worked with foundations, universities 
and others in developing new farming meth- 
ods, including the most efficient use of “‘mir- 
acle" wheat and rice seeds that have brought 
about the: Green Revolution. (Tollefson, 
1970).” 

The statement is misleading for it places 
all the emphasis on new technology. Con- 
sider the following items. 


i The writer (a Washington, D.C.-based 
consultant in tropical agricultural develop- 


ment) speaks with experience. His book 
Famine—1975! was published 3 years ago. 
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WEATHER 


1965 and 1966 were poor weather years for 
the farmer of South Asia, and the succeed- 
ing years have been good. A drought followed 
by rain will cause a spurt in production with 
or without new technology! In the last 3 
years, India, for instance, has increased her 
production of barley, chickpeas, tea, jute, 
cotton, and tobacco by 20 to 30% and did 
so with no new high-yielding varieties. 

Throughout Asia, agricultural yields on 
virtually all crops are up. Thus, rubber pro- 
duction in West Malaysia was 12% higher 
last year than the year before. Pakistan’s 
peanut crop is double that of 4 years earlier. 
Even Red China, which has only recently 
been reported to have the new high-yielding 
grains, has been able to perform agricul- 
turally as well as India and the rest of Asia. 
This has been possible although fertilizer 
shipments to China have been interrupted 
(because of the closed Suez Canal and the 
civil disturbances of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion). 

Far and away the most important factor 
for increased production is the improvement 
in weather. But weather seldom gets the 
credit it deserves. When crops are poor, gov- 
ernments blame it on the weather. When 
crops are good; governments take the credit 
for the foresight and wisdom of providing 
fertilizer and loans to the farmer and for 
the clairvoyance of having conducted the re- 
search needed to develop improved crop 
varieties. 

Thus, AID, when asking Congress for this 
year’s money, said: “India’s current successes 
in agriculture are largely due to a reappraisal 
of its agricultural strategy ... with the 
help of the United States, the World Bank 
and other interested agencies and countries, 
India developed a new strategy which placed 
top priority on investment in agricul- 
ture;.... ."3 


HIGH-YIELDING VARITIES 


Since the early 1950s, most of the develop- 
ing world has been increasing its total agri- 
cultural production and yields per acre. 
This has been possible through greater use 
of fertilizer and irrigation, improved varieties, 
and the opening up of new agricultural land. 
The concern of most who study the problem 
is whether or not this increase can continue 
to keep pace with the growth in population. 

Thus, India from 1951 to 1961 was able to 
increase agricultural production by 46%. This 
was done partially with new technology but 
primarily by putting new land into produc- 
tion. As new land became scarce, the increase 
tapered off. To simply maintain current per 
capita consumption levels, India must now 
increase cereal production by three million 
tons each year (Shertz, 1970). If the Green 
Revolution is to be a reality, production must 
now grow faster than it has in the past. Ber- 
nard Nossiter, whose book on India will be 
published this fall, has looked at India's 
grain production figures from 1965 to 1970 
and says that the increase “is something less 
than 2.5 percent. In other words, the ‘revolu-~ 
tion’ has not yet increased food supply at 
the same rate as the growth in population” 
(Nossiter, 1970). 

This does not mean that the new high- 
yielding wheats in India and Pakistan have 
not increased production spectacularly. 
Where irrigated and fertilized, crops have 
flourished. The same has been true in 
southeast Asia with rice. But while there is 
& promise of other crops on which to base a 
Green Revolution, to date there are only the 
two: wheat and rice. 

The development of the new wheat and 
rice varieties having high fertilizer response 
without lodging resulted from imaginative 
research justifiably meriting recognition. 
However, the press agent’s “miracle” and 


*Agency for International Development, 
Congressional Presentation, p. H-3, 29 May 
1969. 
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“wonder” ‘appellation given these cereals 
distorted out of proportion their impact on 
the world, 

In India, where one-third of Asia's popu- 
lation lives, only the new wheats have made 
an impact. This is unfortunate since in In- 
dia wheat is a far less important crop than 
is rice (the production of which is three 
times that of wheat). Actually, according to 
a recent study by economic forecaster Louis 
Bean, the trend in increased rice yields which 
began in the early 1960s as a result of new 
technology has leveled off and stagnated at 
the 1964-65 level. Thus, the “miracle” rice 
has produced no miracle in India or in East 
Pakistan, the traditional rice-growing area 
of that country, although it has done ex- 
tremely well in West Pakistan, an area not 
normally recognized as a major rice pro- 
ducer, 

In discussing the new rice varieties for 
India, a recent U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture report ended by saying: “For the im- 
mediate future, modest increases in yield 
from local (i.e., not the “miracle” rice) va- 
rieties through improved fertilizer use offer 
the most promise” (Haviland, 1969). 

Bean calls it the “Brown and Green Rev- 
olution” to underscore its sporadic infiu- 
ence. In India, for instance, a third of the 
wheat land has been affected, but only 3% 
of the rice production has been touched, with 
the rest of the crops escaping its influence. 


IRRIGATION 


Irrigation is the life blood of the new 
cereals. For those who are accustomed to see- 
ing wheat grown only in the United States, 
where no wheat is irrigated, this point needs 
to be understood. Virtually all the new 
wheats in Mexico, India, Pakistan, and Tur- 
key—the areas where they have made an 
impact—are grown under artificial irrigation. 
They are grown, then, on the very best land 
in the nation, the most expensive land, 
the land which receives the largest capital 
investment, and the land with the best 
farmers. In the United States, we consider 
LA too low in value to put on irrigated 
and. 

The new rice varieties also require care- 
fuliy controlled irrigation. In the Philip- 
pines, where the new rice is grown under 
irrigation, harvests are reported as two to 
three times that of the traditional local 
varieties, However, on nonirrigated land, 
the new varieties do no better than the 
Standard ones. 

This is important to understand. Ford 
Foundation’s Lowell S. Hardin says that if 
one looks at a map “the land where this new 
technology, this Green Revolution, applies is 
& postage stamp on the face of the earth” 
(Hardin, 1969). The major reason is that, 
unfortunately, there is very little irrigated 
land in this world. To expand the current 
Green Revolution, therefore, will require ex- 
panding the amount of irrigated land, an ex- 
tremely expensive operation. Even with capl- 
tal, the potential land for irrigation is limit- 
ed by its location, slope, and availability of 
water. 

The hungry nations have been and are 
hungry because they have a poor piece of 
real estate, The soils are too dry, too wet, 
too rocky, too thin, or too mountainous to 
fulfill adequately the agricultural needs of 
the country..A Green Revolution may mini- 
mize these disadvantages, but it can never 
do away with them. 

SUBSIDIES 


Green Revolution advocates ignore the cost 
at which wheat and rice production has been 
achieved in some countries. To understand 
the role of subsidies, the Department of 
Agriculture's Director of Economics Don 
Paarlberg says: 

“This is the inescapable fact that a price 
artificially held above the competitive level 
will stimulate production, retard consump- 
tion and create a surplus, This will be true 
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even if the commodity was originally in defi- 
cit supply. Thus a surplus is the result of 
deliberate intervention in the market. It is 
the product of human institutions, not sim- 
ply a consequence of rapid, technological 
advance, It may or may not be accompanied 
by a scientific revolution. We could create a 
surplus of diamonds or uranium or of avo- 
cadoes or rutabagas simply by setting the 
price above where the market would have it 
and foregoing cost production control. A 
surplus is not so much a result of technol- 
ogy as it is a result of intervention in the 
market.” 3 

The much-heralded Philippine rice self- 
sufficiency is a classic example of how Paarl- 
berg’s statement applies to the developing 
world. In 1966, the Philippine Rice and Corn 
Administration initiated a self-sufficiency 
program. Within a year, it increased the price 
support paid for rice by 50%. The support 
price of corn was also raised but to a lesser 
degree than rice. Rice production went up. 
Corn became cheaper to eat than rice, thus 
more people ate corn—result: a “surplus” of 
rice in the Philippines. With much fanfare, 
it was publicized that the Philippines were 
now able to export rice. Yet this was done 
at a loss because the world market price for 
rice was less than the government paid the 
Philippine farmer, In the words of James 
Keefer of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Philippines have “administered 
self-sufficiency” because they have artificially 
defined the level of consumption in the 
country. The nation's people could consume 
more rice, but the people cannot buy more 
at the price at which the government pays 
for it. 

While many of the Green Revolution coun- 
tries not, only subsidize in part the price of 
fertilizer, pesticides, and irrigation water, 
all subsidize the production of the new 
cereals, Thus, Mexico supports her wheat 
at $1.99 a bushel or 33% above the world’s 
market. price for quality grain; Turkey, at 
63%; India and Pakistan, at 100%. But 
since the quality of the grain from the new 
miracle cereals is low and they are sold at a 
discount, the subsidies are, in real terms, 
significantly higher. 

Currently, there is fear of a glut in world 
cereal markets, but the fear “is largely at- 
tributable to expansion of production in the 
developed world” (Shertz, 1970) rather than 
to any Green Revolution in the hungry na- 
tions. The current glut is related to the sup- 
port policies which all grain-producing na- 
tions follow (wheat supports range from 
$1.40 a bushel in the United States to $4.29 
a bushel in Switzerland), policies which are 
often used as justification for similar sub- 
sidies in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. It 
should be obvious, however, that what a de- 
veloped nation may do with ease an un- 
developed nation might find nearly impos- 
sible to do, 

The United States will subsidize her farm- 
ers with a sum approaching $4 billion this 
year, but this is in a nation where agricul- 
ture generates only 3% of the gross national 
product. India’s agriculture accounts for 
49% of her GNP; Pakistan’s, for 47%; and 
the Philippines’, for 33%. In these countries, 
there are not enough other sources of income 
to’ generate for long the money needed to 
subsidize the large agriculture segment of 
the economy. 

It was interesting that the very day the 
House Foreign Affairs Subcommittee was 
holding its recent symposium on the Green 
Revolution and repeatedly pointing out to 
all the attendees the self-sufficiency achieved 
in rice production by the Philippines, the 
Philippine Government asked the United 
States for an advance of $100 million on-its 


*Don Paarlberg. Address before the 12th 
Annual Meeting of the Agricultural Research 
Institute, National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D.C., 18 October 1963. 
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1970 payments (due it for our use of mili- 
tary bases) in order to “stave off the emer- 
gency” arising from threatened bankruptcy. 

Unfortunately, most of the developing 
world totters on the brink of bankruptcy 
with little hope of improving its situation. 
Within the next few years, the debt service 
of countries such as Indonesia, India, and 
Pakistan will equal nearly 50% of their ex- 
port earnings. 

Yet, the new varieties require irrigation 
water, fertilizer, and additional labor. All 
are expensive. For the farmer, this means 
financial risks. For him, risk is justified be- 
cause of the support price. But, take that 
crutch away and fewer would take the risk. 

With ‘these high support prices, one of 
two things becomes obvious. Either the 
farmers are getting rich on the government 
subsidies or else the hew technology is much 
more costly to use. There are reports of land 
prices skyrocketing in the area of the Green 
Revolution, of incipient social revolution 
with formerly absent landlords returning to 
farm their land and evicting their tenants. 
All of this may be true, but to what extent? 

My guess is that the best farmers on the 
best land are profiting substantially from 
the Green Revolution. But the report that 
“hundreds of millions of rural people” (Bor- 
laug et al., 1969) are benefiting is open to 
question. 

In 1969, during the wheat harvest, this 
writer visited Sonora, Mexico, to see the ex- 
periment station where the new wheats were 
developed. 

While there, a delegation of wheat farmers 
from this area left for Mexico City to ask 
the government to raise still higher their 
wheat subsidy. This may have been simply 
a ploy to keep pressure on the government 
and prevent it from lowering the subsidy. 
Yet the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Vernon Harness has studied the incomes of 
these farmers and concluded that the “man 
with average yields is not making much of a 
profit.” In sonora, the average wheat farmer 
made $12.00 an acre while in adjacent Sina- 
loa, he lost $12.00 (Harness, 1969). 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture's Dana 
Dalrymple cites two surveys of farmers in 
the Philippines who decided to stop growing 
improved rice varieties. Over 50% gave as 
their reason the “low price or added expenses” 
while another 10 to 15% said the new rice 
involved too much additional labor, He also 
cites a Burmese village which reduced its 
acreage because Of the poor consumer de- 
mand for the miracle rice on both the free 
and black markets. The Burmese wanted to 
raise the rice if the government would buy 
the production but not otherwise. Dalrymple 
says, “It has been widely assumed that the 
increased returns from growing the new 
variety have exceeded the cost. Incomes have 
probably generally been increased in the 
short run. Yet there is little solid evidence 
on this point” (Dalrymple, 1969). 

The green revolution and the 1970s 

In his book, Seeds of Change, Lester Brown 
has projected a highly hopeful agricultural 
future because of the Green Revolution. He 
reflects the opinions of many who feel that 
“thanks to the breakthrough in the cereal 
production, the problems of the seventies 
will be much more political and less tech- 
nological than were those of the sixties. 
Their solutions lie more in the hands of 
politicians, less in the hands of scientists and 
farmers” (Brown, 1970). 

Such a view would be correct if the new 
varieties (were as good as the press often sug- 
gests. But to overcome the biological limita- 
tions imposed by the land on agricultural 
production will require greater technologi- 
cal’ breakthroughs in the 1970s than any- 
thing we have ever seen, “What we have ac- 
complished so farin the Green Revolution is 
the easiest part,” says Will Meyers, Vice-Pres- 
a of the Rockefeller Foundation (Horne, 
1969). 
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The new wheat varieties are essentially a 
transfer of temperate zone technology to 
temperate zone areas in Mexico, India, Pak- 
istan, and Turkey. Tropical rice has so far 
had only limited success. Corn is going to be 
& more difficult crop with which to work be- 
cause of its inability to be moved from lati- 
tude to latitude. 

The “wonder” wheats and “miracle” rice 
varieties have been quickly accepted in Asia 
partly because governments encouraged their 
acceptance. Farmers who grew them were 
the ones who found loans for fertilizer and 
pesticides available to them. Governments 
were encouraged to do this partially out of 
fright stemming from the crop failures of 
1965 and 1966 and partially from the pres- 
sure and salesmanship of foreign scientists 
and aid givers. Already many fear the con- 
sequences of this action. 

The U.N.’s Food and Agriculture Orga- 
nization recently held a round-table discus- 
sion-on the “genetic dangers in the Green 
Revolution” and concluded that progress in 
one direction “represents a calamitous loss 
in the other.” Plant breeders unanimously 
agree that it is dangerous to produce over 
large areas varieties with similar disease-re- 
sistent characteristics. By eliminating the 
great number of genetically different types 
of wheat and rice and replacing them with 
substantially the same variety, there is a loss 
of variability from which to select resistance 
to new and still unknown diseases. Speaking 
of this, Dr. Jack R. Harlan, professor of 
Plant Genetics at the University of Illinois, 
says, “The food supply for the human race 
is seriously threatened by any loss of vari- 
ability” (Anonymous, 1969). 

The danger of a disastrous attack by either 
insect or disease is greatly enhanced when a 
region is planted to genetically similar varie- 
ties. The consequences of this are surely to 
be seen in the 1970s. 

“All across southern Asia (not just India) 
there has been a rush toward one dominant 
family of wheats prized for its yielding abil- 
ity. ... All of this wheat carries the same 
kind of rust resistance, which means that if 
& new race of rust to which it would be espe- 
cially susceptible were suddenly to appear, 
much of the wheat crop of that whole vast 
stretch of the world could be devastated al- 
most overnight.” t 

This is not theory without precedent. In 
1946, 30 million acres of U.S. land were 
planted to a new group of oats (two-thirds 
of the oat crop), all having what was called 
“Victoria type” resistance to rust. Within 2 
years, these oats had virtually disappeared 
from the country’s oat fields. The reason was 
the emergence of a new disease which had 
been unknown only 4 years earlier. 

In 1950, there was probably no single phase 
of the plant sciences more highly developed 
than that related to the control of a disease 
on wheat known as “stem rust.” A strain of 
that rust (called 15B) had been known and 
watched.in the United States for.10 years. 
Nevertheless, 15B was able to build up to 
epidemic levels and, in 1953 and 1954, cause 
the almost total destruction of our durum- 
wheat crop. If this were to happen in India 
today, the results would be disastrous. 

Yet a country like India is particularly 
vulnerable. She has too few technicians to 
keep track of what is going on in her wheat 
and rice fields as well as too few scientists 
to develop new. disease-resistant varieties and 
have them ready when needed. Furthermore, 
her seed industry cannot quickly multiply a 
new variety and get it into the hands of the 
farmer if a crisis arises, 

The recent epiphytotics of the developed 
world involved highly selected crop varieties 
derived from a narrow genetic base. The 
hungry world has had a degree of protection 


4 Streeter, Carroll P. 1969. A partnership to 
improve food production in India, A report 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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against this because of the multiplicity of 
types found within its unselected crops. How- 
ever, the sudden introduction and widespread 
use of the new Mexican wheats and Philip- 
pine rice into South Asia shows how quickly 
this can change. 

If the 1970's is to see an agricultural rev- 
olution, another problem must be solved: 
the efficient use of fertilizer and water. Fer- 
tilizer is expensive; most countries lack the 
natural resources to produce it. What the 
subsidies now do is make it economically 
possible for the farmer to use the high-cost 
fertilizer and water required by the new 
cereals. 

Where the Green Revolution is said to 
exist, it would die tomorrow without any 
one of its three legs: subsidies, irrigation, 
and fertilizer. The economies of the develop- 
ing world make all three legs fragile supports. 

Finally, for the Green Revolution to pro- 
duce a revolution in this coming decade, 
some way must be found to bring it to the 
tropics where a majority of the free world’s 
hungry live. Little technological progress has 
been made with the basic food crops of the 
tropics, and virtually no aspect of the Green 
Revolution has reached Africa south of the 
Sahara or Latin America south of Mexico. 


The danger in the Green Revolution 
optimism 


Many believe that the Green Revolution 
has bought time to solve the world’s popula- 
tion problem, 

To me this hope is premature at best and 
disastrous at worst. 

The potential of the current Green Revolu- 
tion is too limited to expect it to provide 
anywhere near adequate time in which to 
find a’ solution to the population problem. 
Bert Tollefson, Assistant Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development, 
recently told a campus group that “AID 
hopes to see a breakthrough similar to the 
Green Revolution in individual country ef- 
forts to control population growth” (Tollef- 
son, 1970). Like a litany, our AID officials tell 
of Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore, and South 
Korea lowering their birth rate without add- 
ing that even these prize examples will dou- 
ble, on the average, their population size 
within 27 years—one year longer than the 
rest of the developing world! 

The 1969 study of India’s population by 
Emerson Foote puts the hungry world’s 
population growth in true perspective. When 
India began her population control program 
17 years ago, her population was growing 
at the rate of 6 million a year; today, it 
grows at an annual rate of 16 million, If 
things continue this way, Foote says, the 
population of India would be one billion 
in 2000. He continues: “Long before the 
one billion figure would be reached, the 
break point would occur... it is entirely 
possible that in India and in other parts 
of ‘the world for the next three years, five 
years or even a bit longer, the ‘Green Rev- 
olution’ will increase food production fast- 
er than population grows. But if this is the 
case, it will be a very temporary and mis- 
leading solace—only postponing the day of 
reckoning... . (The) growth will be slowed 
either by rational means or by indescrib- 
able catastrophe’ (Foote, 1969). 

Premature hope stemming from the Green 
Revolution contains two dangers. They are 
(1) the governments of the hungry nations 
will once again turn their thoughts away 
from the No. 1 problem of solving the agri- 
cultural and rural problems of their coun- 
tries and resume their emphasis on pacify- 
ing the cities and worshipping the idol of 
industrialization; (2) of greater danger, 
however, is the likelihood of lessening con- 
cern over the exploding world population. 

In 1968, at the Second International Con- 
ference.on the War on Hunger, the Philip- 
pine “success” with the Green Revolution 
{although it was yet to be called-the Green 
Revolution) was a major topic. In fact, the 
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Philippine Undersecretary for Agriculture, 
Dr. Dioscoro Lopez Umali, came to Wash- 
ington and brought with him a Philippine 
farmer who had markedly increased his 
production through the use of the new 
“miracle” rice. Before a distinguished au- 
dience, Umali translated the farmer’s story 
as he spoke. The farmer had 10 children and 
said that because of the new high-yielding 
variety, he and his neighbors would now 
have enough food for all, and all could en- 
joy seeing their women in the condition in 
which they were most beautiful—pregnant. 
This sudden switch from concern about 
food shortages to praise for pregnancy was 
a frightening specter to some of the au- 
dience. The Philippino farmer cannot be 
criticized for waxing poetic over the beauties 
of his pregnant wife. But some felt that the 
Undersecretary for Agriculture, with a Cor- 
nell University Ph. D. might have suggested 
the danger such beauties held for his coun- 
try. The Philippines, which among the world’s 
15 largest nations has the fastest population 
growth rate, will double the number of her 
citizens in 20 years: 

Some time earlier, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion's Norman Borlaug, while discussing the 
impact of the high-yielding varieties said, 
“It seems: likely that through a combina- 
tion of improvements in conventional and 
non-conventional food production methods, 
man can feed the world’s,mushrooming hu- 
man population for the next 100-200 years” 
(Borlaug, 1965). More recently, however, he 
shortened the time to “two or three decades” 
(Borlaug et al., 1969): 


Green revolution not enough 


Virtually all authorities accept the fact 
that if the developing world is to be fed, the 
purchasing power of its people must be 
raised. Yield per acre is only part of the 
equation. Cost of production is of equal 
importance. Even with its highly efficient 
agricultural productivity, the United States 
has 5 million citizens who are malnourished 
because they cannot afford to buy the food 
they need, 

Jean Mayer, President Nixon’s Advisor on 
Food and Nutrition, says that it would take 
$3.5 billion more than is now being spent 
to solve the U.S. hunger problem. Much 
more than just food for the hungry is in- 
volved in Dr. Mayer’s $3.5 billion figure be- 
cause food cannot be separated from other 
problems of poverty. Nevertheless, if such 
& figure is accurate, think what the cost will 
be to solve the food needs of the develop- 
ing world. 

In 1967, the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee’s report on the “World Food 
Problem” said that it is meaningless to con- 
sider a nation’s demand for, and supply of, 
foodstuffs independently from overall eco- 
nomic growth. That report put a price tag 
for achieving the goal at approximately $12 
billion more a year in external investment 
than was then going into the hungry nations, 

The report of the Commission on Inter- 
national Development to the World Bank 
(commonly known as the Pearson Report) 
stated in: September, 1969 (when the Green 
Revolution was already a household: phrase 
among development people) that in order to 
achieve the.goals to which the Commission 
had addressed itself, foreign assistance must 
be increased by $10 billion annually during 
the next 7 years. 

The FAO's enormous. new Indicative 
World Plan, which was 6 years in the mak- 
ing and was presented to the Second World 
Food Conference at The Hague in June, “in- 
dicates” what the hungry nations must do. 
By 1985, the plan says, food demand in de- 
veloping countries will be nearly two and a 
half times the level of 1962 (two-thirds of 
the extra demand will bea consequence of 
population growth). The FAO plan to meet 
this food requirement calls for an expendi- 
ture of $112 billion ($37 billion alone is re- 
quired for expanding irrigation!). In the 
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understatement of the decade, the plan says 
that the need for foreign aid will continue 
and “is likely to increase.” 

So, taking your pick among the author- 
ities, you still need from $7 to $12 billion 
more a year for the developing world to feed 
its expanding population, Because that part 
of the world can barely handle its current 
$3 billion annual debt servicing charges, this 
extra demand placed on the area’s agricul- 
ture must come from the developed nations. 
But such aid to the developing countries is 
now at a low ebb with no upswing in sight. 
Without outside financing, the Green Revo- 
lution will neyer get out from behind the 
barricades. 

The conclusion is clear; Current optimism 
that the world food problem is being solved 
is premature. 


Production versus reproduction 


Whether the Green Revolution is a fact or 
a myth, the consequences of an agricultural 
breakthrough without an accompanying 
breakthrough in population control are 
ominous. 

To feed today’s world population requires 
the use of agricultural chemicals, the pol- 
lutants of which will have a deleterious effect 
on our children and on their children, But 
we have seen nothing yet! By 1985, the de- 
mand for food in the hungry world will more 
than double. If the hungry world is to then 
feed itself, it must increase its use of ferti- 
lizers by 100% and pesticides by 600% (Pres- 
ident’s Science Advisory Committee 1967). 
Such an increase in the use of chemicals to 
feed the projected populations could wreck 
our environment. 

Man has, through the use of his land, 
turned far more into’ desert than he has 
reclaimed through irrigation. Lord Richie 
Calder says that in the Indus Valley in West 
Pakistan the population grows at the rate of 
10 more mouths to be fed every 5 minutes. In 
that same 5 minutes in that same place, an 
acre of land is being lost through Wwater-log- 
ging and salinity. 

Paul Ehrlich says, “Those clowns who are 
talking of feeding a big population in the 
year 2000 from make-believe ‘green revolu- 
tions’ . . . should learn some elementary bi- 
ology, meteorology, agricultural economics 
and anthropology.” 

Today’s accelerating rate of population 
growth is due primarily to the consequences 
of modern medicine which has lowered the 
world’s death rate without an accompanying 
lowering of the birth rate. 

Rereading the 1936 best seller, An. Ameri- 
can Doctor’s Odyssey, is today a disturbing 
experience. The author, Victor Heiser, tells of 
activities when he headed the Asian section 
of the Rockefeller Foundation’s Internation- 
al Health Division. In a chapter entitled, 
“Dividends from Philanthropy” he tells not 
only of the successful attack on hookworm 
and other diseases but of the “great prog- 
ress” achieved by 1934 in upgrading the 
“backward public health situation of 1914 
for which I rejoice to feel the Foundation is 
largely responsible. (this progress) fairly 
staggers the imagination.” 

In retrospect, the highly motivated, well- 
intentioned staff of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and other similar good Samaritans 
might well have been advised to slow down 
the dissemination of modern medicine until 
Asia's resources could be developed, until ed- 
ucational facilities and agricultural tech- 
mology could be expanded, and some way 
found to motivate man to limit his popu- 
lation, Herman Kahn, reflecting on the good 
and bad effects of prematurely bringing 
modern medicine to a nation says, perhaps 
only half facetiously, the United States was 
fortunate to develop her resources before the 
Rockefeller Foundation began. its . good 
works. 

Agriculturalists (and this writer is one) 
too glibly damn modern medicine while striv- 
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ing to do exactly the same thing through im- 
proved agricultural technology. More food 
will certainly mean that more people will 
live. This will accelerate the population explo- 
sion still more. Obviously, without effective 
population control, an agricultural break- 
through resulting in increased yields might 
be as detrimental to some countries as was 
the use of DDT on the malaria-bearing 
anopheles mosquito. 

Perhaps no one, with a clear conscience, 
ean deny a hungry nation the technology 
for an agricultural revolution. Even if he 
wanted to, he could not, Today’s transistor 
radio and the jet provide the means for 
the knowledge and the theft of the new 
seeds, 

However, simultaneously with the release 
of improved food crop varieties to a hungry 
nation, an effort must be made to limit that 
nation’s population growth. Not to do so is to 
ignore history, and he who ignores history, 
the axiom says, is condemned to relive it. 
In this case, to relive history is to endure 
still another spurt in population growth. 

Should we then be disappointed that the 
Green Revolution is neither very green nor 
very revolutionary? Indeed, is the world 
ready for a Green Revolution? 

Malthus' dismal theorem said, essentially, 
that if the only check on the growth of pop- 
ulation is starvation and misery, then no 
matter how favorable the environment or 
how advanced the technology, the popula- 
tion will grow until it is miserable and 
starves. Kenneth Boulding has, however, 
what he calls the “Utterly Dismal Theorem." 
This is the proposition “that if the only 
check on growth of population is starvation 
and misery, then any technological improve- 
ment will have the ultimate effect of in- 
creasing the sum of human misery as it 
permits a larger proportion to live M. pre- 
cisely the same state of misery and starva- 
tion as before the change” (Boulding, 1956). 

Boulding uses Ireland as an example of 
this “Utterly Dismal Theorem.” In the 17th 
century, the population of Ireland had come 
into balance with the carrying capacity of 
her land. Two million Irish lived there 
destitute. 

Then came the 18th Century truly Green 
Revolution, The Irish potato was introduced 
to the Emerald Isle from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Agricultural production shot up. 
The carrying capacity of the land increased. 
The Irish multiplied accordingly. By 1835, 
eight million Irish lived where only two mil- 
lion had lived in the previous century. 

Then arrived a totally new plant disease 
caused by the previously unknown fungus 
Phytophthora infestans and the potato crop 
was destroyed. In the resulting Irish fam- 
ines,of the 1840s, two million Irish starved 
to death, two million Irish emigrated, and 
four million Irish were left on the land in 
abject poverty. 

When there is such a thing as a Green 
Revolution, its name will be disaster if it 
arrives ahead of a Population Control 
Revolution. 
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FRANK M. WHISTON 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a heavy heart that the people of 
Chicago learned of the death of Frank 
M. Whiston, president of the Chicago 
Board of Education, 

The loss of his services as head of our 
school system in the city of Chicago is 
one that will be felt for a long time to 
come for indeed Mr. Whiston had a com- 
passionate understanding of the prob- 
lems that public education faces in urban 
communities, and he had worked tire- 
lessly to find solutions. 

The Chicago Tribune quite properly 
eulogized his enormous contribution to 
the people of Chicago, and I should like 
to include the Chicago Tribune editorial 
in my remarks today. 

Mrs. Pucinski joins me in extending to 
the family of Frank M: Whiston our 
deepest condolences. 

The Chicago Tribune editorial follows: 


FRANK M. WHISTON 


Frank M. Whiston was called upon to pre- 
side over the Chicago Board of Education 
during a period of endless troubles. Often he 
had good reasons to resign the job in disgust, 
especially in 1968 when Mayor Daley's Ad- 
visory Commission on School Board Nomina- 
tions recommended that he be denied re- 
appointment. The mayor had the good sense 
to reject the advice, 

Thruout all the wrangling over school 
policies Mr. Whiston remained a courtly, old- 
fashioned gentleman. He kept his cool, as the 
young folks say, when the school system 
badly needed a concillator, a conservative. In 
the hot dispute over the retirement of former 
Supt. Benjamin Willis, it was Mr. Whiston 
who engineered a reasonable compromise. 

Chicago owes him thanks for his 23 years 
of service as an unpaid member of the school 
board and especially for the last 7 years when 
he was the president. Let us hope that the 
next president will be as levelheaded. 
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A TRIBUTE TO WILLIAMT. 
SCHMIDT 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr, McDADE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania was 
saddened by the untimely death of a 
splendid man, our Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Honorable William T. 
Schmidt. It would not be possible for me 
to describe my own feeling of loss at the 
death of this man who was as close to 
me as any man could possibly be. 

I.campaigned at the side of Bill 
Schmidt when he first ran for public of- 
fice, and I knew that his incredible ener- 
gy would certainly lead to victory in the 
race for the mayoralty of Scranton; Pa. 
He was indeed elected and became, I be- 
lieve, the outstanding mayor of Scran- 
ton in the 20th century. His working day 
began long before. sunrise, and ended 
long after sunset. He brought a refresh- 
ing candor to the office, and the people 
of Scranton came to know their governi- 
ment as they had never known it be- 
fore. 

He left the office of mayor and went 
into private business, but his enormous 
commitment to public service would not 
permit him to refuse when another call 
came to him. He went to Harrisburg to 
become an assistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce, entrusted with overseeing the 
implementation of the Appalachian pro- 
gram in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was shortly named Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary, then, Secre- 
tary of Commerce in the Commonwealth. 

Through all these years, Bill had been 
my friend. Too’ seldom were we able to 
get together; the obligations of public of- 
fice kept both of us ceaselessly commit- 
ted. But in the precious times we did 
meet, and in countless letters and tele- 
phone calls, I was able to watch the work 
he was doing to build, first a city, then 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

The people of Pennsylvania, particu- 
larly the people of Scranton, mourn his 
passing. They have lost one of the out- 
standing public servants of this or any 
other century. For myself and my wife, 
Tess, it is also a deep personal loss. I 
know the grief that Bill’s wife, Peg, and 
his two daughters, Gayle and Debra must 
feel at their great loss. We all share that 
grief. But we would ask them to be con- 
soled by this one thought when they 
think of husband or father: In a time 
when many are content to be nameless 
and to do little, in a time when others 
seek distinction in destruction, Bill 
Schmidt made his own very personal 
mark upon history, and will be remem- 
bered by those who knew him as a giant 
among men, building whatever future 
divine providence may see fit to bestow 
upon us. 

Mr. Speaker, I will append to these 
remarks two editorials from the Scran- 
ton Tribune and the Scranton Times, 
as well as an article from the Scranton 
Tribune of last Wednesday: 
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[From the Scranton Tribune, Sept. 7, 1970] 
Wurm T, SCHMIDT 


Within the short period of less than a 
week Scranton has lost two of its former 
mayors to death, Stanley J. Davis after the 
fullness of a life of 81 years, William T, 
Schmidt all too soon at age 46 and in the 
high flowering of an impressive career in 
public service. 

Bill Schmidt’s passing takes from Penn- 
sylvania at large an able and conscientious 
official. For the past six months he was sec- 
retary of commerce in the cabinet of Gov- 
ernor Shafer, a post to which he was ad- 
vanced after serving nearly a year as deputy 
secretary of the department. 

But it is as Mayor Schmidt that Scrantoni- 
ans and Scranton area residents think of the 
very personable young man who was the 
principal in a surprising election campaign 
in 1961 which will be prominent in the 
city’s political history for years to come. 

In his first contest for public office, 
Schmidt, then 38, defeated Mayor James T. 
Hanlon, who had been the city’s chief execu- 
tive 16 years. The victory of the Repub- 
lican nominee over Mayor Hanlon, the city 
Democratic leader of a city-county Demo- 
cratic organization partnership of Mayor 
Hanlon and County Commissioner Michael 
Lawler, returned the GOP to City Hall and 
loosened a grip the Democratic Party had 
held at virtually every point of elective office 
here, 

Schmidt had assisted a year earlier in the 
memorable campaign of William W. Scranton 
for Congress and so was in the vanguard 
of a movement which broke up a political 
monopoly in the area and introduced an 
element of balance which still persists. 

Bill Schmidt did things well. He was presi- 
dent and salutatorian of the Tech High 
School Class of 1941. He took a position with 
the Third National Bank and rose to the 
office of assistant cashier. He demonstrated as 
mayor administrative ability and had suc- 
cess in his aim of involving more people and 
interesting more pepole in city government 
and its problems. And with his natural 
friendliness, his genuine liking for and con- 
cern for people, he won the regard and affec- 
tion of many who once resented his defeating 
Mayor Hanlon. 

Losing a reelection bid to former Mayor 
Walsh, who sparked at least a temporary re- 
vival in the city of old Democratic voting 
patterns, Mayor Schmidt had executive posi- 
tions in private business before going into 
service with the state to display a skill and 
dedication capped when the governor named 
him to head the commerce department. 

Bill Schmidt's death is truly mourned and 
the sympathy of the community goes out to 
Mrs. Schmidt and the Schmidt daughters, 
Gayle and Debra. 


[From the Scranton Times, Sept. 8, 1970] 
WILLIAM T. SCHMIDT 

From president and salutatorian of his 
high school class to mayor of his city and 
commerce secretary of his state were the out- 
lines of the distinguished record compiled by 
William T. Schmidt before death halted his 
crowded career last Sunday at the age of 46. 

His capacity for leadership and service was 
recognized in all of his endeavors, which in- 
eluded responsible positions in the private 
sector as well as in government. But it was 
in public affairs he became best known, al- 
though he first aspired to public office only 
nine brief years ago. 

Mr. Schmidt's upset election as mayor in 
1961 proved to be a turning point in his own 
career and in the political life of the city 
and county. A long Democratic hold on local 
government. was broken. Republican party 
fortunes have been generally on the rise in 
the city and county ever since. 

It fell to Mr. Schmidt while mayor to edu- 
cate the citizenry to the depth of the prob- 
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lems facing local government. He had a flair 
for graphic portrayal of a situation and used 
all of the communications media in this 
effort, the first local public official to do so. 
He also involved hundreds of private citizens 
in governmental affairs by appointing them 
to newly éstablished citizens advisory com- 
mittees. 

Solutions to municipal problems did not 
come. easily and many are still being pursued. 
However, the grasp of local government 
gained by Mr. Schmidt during his four years 
as the city’s chief executive stood him and 
the state in good stead when he was called 
upon by Gov. Shafer to serve the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 

He was successively a deputy commerce 
secretary directing state and federal economic 
aid programs in Pennsylvania, Gov. Shafer’s 
representative to the Appalachian Regional 
Commission and, since January, commerce 
secretary. In these roles he brought to bear 
his background to appreciate a community's 
needs which were beyond the resources of 
local government. He became instrumental 
in channeling federal and state grants to 
assist them, In all of these posts he did much 


-to help relieve this region's unique land rec- 


lamation and surface support problems and 
to aid in the continuation of the expansion 
of its industrial base, 

If one word were to sum up Mr. Schmidt’s 
remarkable career, service probably does it 
best. We didn't always agree with him, nor 
he with us, during his days at City Hall, 
But we consistently admired his fulltime 
dedication to a challenging job and do now, 
not only in his service as mayor but in each 
of the assignments he took on to improve 
the everyday life of his fellow man. 

Mr. Schmidt’s death is a genuine loss to 
his native city and to the people of Pennsyl- 
vania. Our heartfelt sympathy goes to his 
wife and daughters whose grief is broadly 
shared. 


[From the Scranton Tribune, Sept. 9, 1970] 


SORROWFUL FAREWELL To Crry’s 25TH MAYOR: 
GRIEVING THRONGS GIVE TRIBUTE TO BILL 
SCHMIDT 

(By Bob Reese) 

The people of Scranton—young and old, 
rich and poor, known and unknown—said 
goodbye to Bill Schmidt on Tuesday. 

Quietly and slowly, they moved in double 
lines into the Snowdon Funeral Home, 1810 


‘Sanderson Ave., and passed the bier of the 


man who had been the 25th mayor of Scran- 
ton. 

After leaving office William T. Schmidt 
rose to become Pennsylvania’s Commerce 
Secretary, but he was still “Mayor” to the 
people standing quietly in small knots out- 
side of the funeral home on Wednesday. 

“It’s been like this since 2 o'clock,” Howard 
Snowdon observed. 

A mile and one-half away, black bunting 
had been placed over the main entrance of 
City Hail and the flag at the corner of the 
building dropped limply at half-staff. 

A reporter who had helped to “cover” the 
Bill Schmidt years in City Hall moved along 
in the slow line to the bier but his thoughts 
were down at the massive stone building at 
Mulberry Street and N. Washington Avenue. 

The people in the line with him brought 
back the past years as if they were yesterday. 

A familiar face there. It was that of a 
young man who back in 1961 had helped to 
guard the voting machines as the absentee 
ballots were counted, providing the new 
mayor with a slight edge over his opponent, 
the late Mayor James T! Hanlon. 

Other faces were there, too. Those of pres- 
ent and former City Hall employes and those 
who had been Mayor Schmidt’s political foes 
on City Council. Speaking quietly, the late 
admitted they had not always agreed with 
the mayor. But they added: “He was a good 
man.” 

It was perhaps the great numbers of “little 
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people” who were there on Tuesday that 
really told the tale. For Bill Schmidt was one 
of those “little people” who back in 1961 had 
electrified all of Scranton with his upset vic- 
tory that broke a Democratic hold on the 
city which had lasted 16 years. 

The thoughts went flying back to the sum- 
mer months of that year. A young reporter 
was sitting with his father on a porch in 
West Scranton. 

It was hot and Bill Schmidt remarked 
about the heat when he stepped onto the 
porch during one of his door-to-door safaris 
through the city, ceaselessly seeking votes. 
He put the small radio from the answering 
service to his ear as he talked. That was 
typical Bill Schmidt. Always trying to do two 
or more jobs at once. 

And other things came to mind, too. How 
about the day the rain gutters at City hall 
clogged up with sand and the young mayor 
at his desk was deluged with water that 
came through the ceiling? He laughed at the 
picture and article that told of the “flood” 
in the following morning’s Tribune. 

There were the serious times, Like the 
time he debated the man who was to defeat 
him, Atty. James Walsh, at the Jewish Com- 
munity Center, “How did it go,” he earnestly 
asked reporters afterward. 

There were many other memories, Those 
of the press conferences at City Hall and of 
the many and varied crises that daily con- 
front a mayor. 

Remembered, too, were the nights he came 
into The Tribune newsroom to give report- 
ers details of late breaking stories, 

But, back to reality. The line moves to- 
ward the bier and there is Peg Schmidt, the 
mayor's widow, her eyes red and sad. Her 
daughters, Gayle, 20, and Debra, 18, are be- 
side her. A member of the Police Honor 
Guard stands at the head of the casket, 

The line moves quickly and a reporter says 
“goodbye” to a mayor he knew and liked. 

Bill Schmidt will be buried today in Camp 
Hill where his brother, Richard A. Schmidt, 
is interred. His brother was killed Feb. 25, 
1969, in an automobile accident. 

City Hall will be closed from 11 a.m. to 1 
p.m. as the funeral takes place from Trinity 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, Camp Hill. 
ante will be in St. John’s Cemetery, Camp 

A detail of uniformed Scranton policemen 
will act as pallbearers and the city will be 
represented by various officials including 
Mayor Eugene Peters and Council President 
Anthony Cognetti. 


TRIBUTE TO RUBEN SALAZAR 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a pall hangs over Los Angeles 
for all of us have lost a friend. Ruben 
Salazar, writer and reporter, who died 
needlessly during the recent riot in East 
Los Angeles, contributed much to our 
community. 

Ruben Salazar was not a fence strad- 
dler, he was not a spectator in our so- 
ciety. He was committed to justice, and 
he was involved in the struggle of the 
Mexican Americans to secure their 
rights. He was committed to change—not 
by violent revolution—but by exposing 
the injustices that occur; and by ap- 
pealing to the sense of fairness inherent 
in Americans. 

This Chicano spoke for Chicanos; he 
spoke to them and, in addition, he re- 
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layed their message to the part of Amer- 
ica that has ignored their plight. 

Ruben Salazar understood exploita- 
tion, deprivation, and discrimination. He 
knew that the housing for Chicanos was 
inadequate. He knew that the wages paid 
to the Mexican American were not suf- 
ficient to feed, clothe, and educate his 
family. Thus, he served as a major link 
between the Mexican American and the 
rest of the community. 

Ruben Salazar will be missed—but he 
will be remembered. We must each at- 
tempt to become as dedicated and as 
committed to justice as was he. We must 
continue to work for a realization of the 
ideals he espoused so articulately, and 
so well. 


DANGERS IN MILLS TRADE BILL 
SEEN BY HONOLULU ADVERTISER 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most controversial bills likely to be 
considered by the House before adjourn- 
ment is the 1970 trade bill. If it is en- 
acted in its present form, this bill might 
well trigger a regressive world trade war. 
It will most certainly mean higher prices 
for American consumers least able to 
afford them. 

The entire garment industry in Hawaii, 
employing about 3,000 persons, is alarm- 
ed at the prospect of the bill’s passage 
because of the harsh import quotas on 


textile products. 

All of these unfortunate possibilities 
are spotlighted in a perceptive editorial 
which appeared recently in the Honolulu 
Advertiser, and which I offer for inclu- 
sion at this point in the RECORD: 

[From the Honolulu Advertiser, Aug. 28, 
1970] 


THE TRADE BILL 


Sometime next month the House of Rep- 
resentatives will vote on the trade bill which 
has come out of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

For the sake of the consumer, for world 
trade harmony and for the principle of 
friendliness between nations, this bill should 
not pass. And, if it does pass both House and 
Senate, President Nixon should veto it. 

The bill, now related to textiles, shoes and 
oil import quotas, has an immediate link 
with Hawaii. 

Hawaii has a blossoming $35 million a year 
garment industry that employs 3,000 persons. 
The local manufacturers import almost all 
of their textiles from Japan and Hong Kong. 

The quota on textiles contained in the bill 
would, as Governor Burns says, seriously im- 
pair the Hawali garment industry. 

Rep. Spark Matsunaga has asked that 
Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico be exempted 
from the textile import quota because they 
are non-contiguous areas. 

Of course, the trade bill contains dangers 
that go beyond these local angles. It is feared 
that as the bill gains momentum in Congress, 
more and more articles will be added to the 
quota list. 

The inevitable result would be retaliation 
by other nations. A trade war would be a 
distinct possibility. 

The bill also may be, as a White House 
consumer affairs spokesman believes, “the 
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most significant anticonsumer legislation 
now in the Congress,” 

In:port quotas mean higher prices. Special 
interests gain at the expense of the public 
interest, 


THIS IS YOUR SON CALLING 
FROM VIETNAM 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to call the attention of the House 
to the valuable services performed by 
amateur radio operators—“hams” as 
they are frequently called. Operating 
their own private radio stations, hams 
render emergency assistance in provid- 
ing communications during disasters 
such as Hurricane Celia. We have all read 
accounts of such activities and are well 
aware of the invaluable help these volun- 
teers provide. What is not so well known 
is the continuing assistance hams pro- 
vide in alleviating a most human prob- 
lem—the loneliness and suffering that 
comes from the separation and lack of 
communications between our servicemen 
and their families. Those of us who daily 
see our wives, children, and close friends 
forget that there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people whose contact with 
their families is limited to letters and 
occasional photographs. Like the con- 
cerned public servants they are, hams 
have stepped forward to lend their aid 
and provide radio communications fa- 
cilities so that servicemen abroad can 
talk to their loved ones at home. Using 
“phone patch” equipment coupled di- 
rectly to their own radio receivers and 
transmitters, hams call friends and par- 
ents of servicemen on the telephones and 
let them talk to their absent soldier in 
Vietnam who use military radio facili- 
ties over there. Acting as the vital link, 
the ham provides a much needed human 
contact between individuals separated by 
the war. 

An excellent article detailing these 
phone patch activities recently appeared 
in Parade magazine, I take thi. oppor- 
tunity to insert the article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and commend it to 
the attention of all Members and other 
readers: 

Tuts Is Your Son CALLING From VIETNAM 
(By John G. Rogers) 

MILLINGTON, N.J.—Without even leaving 
thelr peaceful mountaintop home in north- 
ern New Jersey, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander A. 
Yankaskas and their children are intimately 
and busily in touch with the Vietnam war 
pearly every day of the year. 

Yank, as he is called, and his wife Helen 
are amateur ham radio operators and on 
some days their powerful short wave equip- 
ment installed in a den off the living room 
relays as many as 140 telephone callis to 
parents, wives and sweethearts from U.S. 
military men. in Vietnam. 

HOUSEWORK WAITS 

“When reception is good and the calls 
are pilling up,” says attractive Helen, “the 
housework just doesn't get done. It has to 
wait for a break.” 

“Most of the conversations are happy ones, 
full of love, hope and emotion,” says Yank, 
pilot for the private planes of the Ronson 
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Corp. “We know because we have to listen 
in order to flip the switch whenever one of 
the parties says, ‘Over.’ But sometimes you 
get a sad one. The other day this guy asked 
his wife, ‘Why haven’t you been writing me?’ 
And she told him, ‘You'll find out in a few 
days when the divorce papers arrive.’ ” 

Yank’s station—AFB2DBF—is one of 165 
in the U.S. which take part in the program 
known as MARS—Military Affiliate Radio 
System. Most of the members are hams, like 
Yank and Helen with their receivers and 
transmitters right in the home. One of the 
most prominent of them is Sen. Barry Gold- 
water of Arizona, who operates from his hill- 
top residence in Phoenix. While the basic 
business of MARS is to provide a backup 
communications network in case of emer- 
gency, the MARS hams are principally oc- 
cupied these days with the Vietnam phone 
calls, 

“I'ye sa “sere at the set as long as five 
hours without even getting up,” says Yank. 
“With all those phone calis waiting to be 
handled, you don’t just tell Vietnam you're 
closing down. And I wouldn’t want to, 
either. This is my way of being involved. 
There’s a great kick in bringing a boy in 
touch with his mother from halfway around 
the world.” 

MARS has handled some 2 million calls 
from Vietnam since December, 1965. The pro- 
cedure is this. The serviceman goes to one 
of the 76 MARS stations maintained by the 
military in Vietnam and waits in line. Mean- 
while, he gives the MARS operator his name 
and the telephone number he wants to reach 
in the U.S. The MARS operator sends those 
names and numbers to a U.S. operator such 
as Helen Yankaskas. PARADE watched her at 
work the other day. She dialed the first phone 
number—it was Raleigh, N.C—and when 
someone answered she explained who she was 
and asked whether the Raleigh number would 
accept a collect call from Millington, N.J., 
from Sgt. Billy Smith. The reply was an 
emotional affirmative. Helen told the Vietnam 
operator to put Sergeant Smith on and the 
conversation began—by short wave radio 
from Vietnam to the Yankaskas home and by 
commercial telephone on to Raleigh. The 
only cost was the phone bill. 

“Sometimes,” says Helen, “they're expect- 
ing the call and sometimes it’s a complete 
surprise out of the blue. A mother or a 
wife may gasp and then become speechless. 
If that happens we sort of settle them down 
a bit so they can get started talking.” 


SHORTWAVE DRAMA 


The variety of calls is as broad as life. A 
girl friend pleads, “When the next letter ar- 
rives, tear it up. I didn’t mean those things.” 
A soldier’s wife in a maternity ward tells 
him he has a new son or daughter. Many 
young men call to reassure families that their 
wounds are slight. One call was from a ser- 
geant who said that a young soldier was 
out of control and needed advice from his 
father. So dad got on and from Cleveland, 
U.S.A., spoke the few words to his son that 
straightened him out in a remote Vietnam 
military base. There have even been a few 
marriages performed over MARS. 

Yank and Helen have placed phone calls 
to all 50 states and 12 foreign countries. The 
two oldest of their six children live away 
from home but Kurt, 18, is a skilled operator 
and pitches in to help. The contribution of 
Jean, 16, is to run the kitchen when her 
mother is tied up at the radio. Mary Chris- 
tine, 9, and Alexander Jr., 7, like to hang 
around the den—“ham shack” is the correct 
term—and listen in on conversations. As they 
arrived home from school the other day, they 
watched their mother complete the 23,392d 
call handled by the Yankaskas station. 


AROUND THE CLOCK 


Senator Goldwater’s station in Phoenix has 
a club of more than 25 operators which en- 
ables it to spread out the work and operate 
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24 hours a day. But the Yankaskas family 
operation ranges from 10-to 18 hours. When 
he isn’t fying, Yank puts in a long schedule 
and Helen seryes him many a meal at the 
set. He, in turn, is greatly appreciative of 
her help and understands that sometimes she 
may put radio ahead of housework. “Only 
dull people have immaculate houses,” says 
Yank. Their ham togetherness extends even 
to their personal call letters. He's WA2DBF. 
She's one letter away at WA2DBG. 

It's a long and arduous devotion the MARS 
operators contribute but they love it and feel 
fully rewarded by letters such as this one 
Yank and Helen received from a mother last 
December: “God bless you. Hearing his voice 
and knowing he is all right was.the most 
wonderful Christmas present we could have 
had.” 


DIRECT ELECTION OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker,. this 
morning’s Chicago Tribune carries a very 
effective and timely editorial on the con- 
stitutional amendment which is now be- 
fore the other body. Many Members of 
the House I would trust have looked at 
the measure again with more practical 
thinking than they exhibited when the 
amendment- was literally stampeded 
through our body. I would hope that the 
Senate will reject this proposal in its 
present form which I believe would do a 
disservice to our political system. I direct 
the attention of the Members to the Sep- 
tember 14 Tribune editorial which 
follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 14, 1970] 
DIRECT ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


The Senate has opened debate on a con- 
stitutional amendment providing for direct 
election of the President and Vice President. 
A nationwide popular vote would prevail and 
the electoral college would be abolished. The 
proposed amendment provides that if no 
team of candidates receives 40 per cent of 
the popular vote, a runoff election would be 
held between the top two pairs. 

We find no pressing reason for an amend- 
ment of this sort, which is another reflection 
of the itch for innovation merely for the sake 
of insoyation. The specter has been raised 
that a shift of 42,000 votes in the 1968 Presi- 
dential election might have given George 
Wallace of Alabama, a third party candi- 
date, the balance of power. 

Direct popular election of President and 
Vice President would be the final blow to 
federalism, the principle on which the 
Union was founded. The sovereignty of the 
states has been enormously diminished by 
the centralization of power in Washington. 
A direct popular vote would remove them 
entirely from the electoral process. 

There are other objections of almost equal 
force to the proposed amendment, which 
cleared the House a year ago by a vote of 339 
to 70. A system depending on a nationwide 
head count would almost certainly weaken 
the two-party system by encouraging the rise 
of splinter parties, which have been the bane 
of European politics, especially in France and 
Italy. 

As Rep. William Clay of Missourl said dur- 
ing House debate, “The likelihood of division 
and splinter parties would be encouraged by 
the direct popular vote. The factions of the 
present parties who do not compose the ma- 
jority—but a large minority at their respec- 
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tive conventions—would likely feel compelled 
to strike out on their own to reap the senti- 
ment which -exists for their position and 
candidate. 

“If it were unnecessary to win the indi- 
vidual states to win the Presidency, the 
mere possibility of winning by precluding 
another candidate’s majority would prove too 
irresistible to pass up. After all, it takes $20 
million to finance such a campaign—and 
with direct popular vote, a candidate would 
not have to trayel the 50 states or concen- 
trate on the total United States populace 
when a section or a sector of it is sufficient 
to throw the election.” 

Mr. Clay predicted the appearance, under 
such & system, of black separatist, conserva- 
tive and liberal parties, working outside the 
existing major parties. He said they were 
certain to take root when it becomes unnec- 
essary for them to work within the major 
political parties. Public opinion would be 
radicalized and the rights of all minorities 
would be endangered by removing incentive 
for compromise. 

A more practical objection to the proposed 
amendment is that it has little likelihood of 
being ratified by three-quarters of the states 
[38], as required by the Constitution, for 34 
of them would be adversely affected. Sen. 
Carl Curtis of Nebraska, for example, said 
his state had 0.92 per cent of the present 
electoral vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent, whereas in the 1968 election it had 
only 0.73 per cent of the popular vote. 

If any change in the present system is in 
order, it would be opportioning the electroal 
vote by congressional districts, with two ad- 
ditional electoral votes per state as a bonus 
to the state winner. That would be eminently 
fair, and ıt would preserve the present con- 
stitutional balance. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM: AN 
IDEA WHOSE TIME HAS COME 


HON. BERTRAM L. PODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, in an age 
when direct elections provide one impor- 
tant indicator of democracy, this Na- 
tion’s method of electing a President 
stands out as markedly undemocratic in 
form. The system now in use—election 
by an electoral college—results in a Pres- 
ident who is only indirectly elected by the 
people of this country. 

A constitutional amendment is re- 
quired to bring much-needed reform to 
our presidential elections. On Septem- 
ber 19, 1969, the House of Representa- 
tives took the first step toward bringing 
about change in that system. On that 
date, the House adopted House Joint 
Resolution 681 providing for the aboli- 
tion of the electoral college. The Presi- 
dent would be elected by direct popular 
vote. More specifically, the candidate 
who received a plurality of the popular 
vote would be elected. In the event no 
candidate received 40 percent of the vote, 
a runoff election between the top two 
votegetters would be held. 

Approval by two-thirds of the Senate 
and then by three-fourths of the State 
legislatures is required before House 
Joint Resolution 681 can become an 
amendment to the Constitution. I believe 
that the people of this country should 
press for direct popular election of the 
President. Virtually every other election 
in America is now decided by popular 
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vote. The glaring exception, of course, is 
the only true national official—the Presi- 
dent. 

Under the present system, each State 
is given a predetermined number of votes 
in the electoral college. This number is 
calculated by adding the number of Rep- 
resentatives a State has in the House of 
Representatives plus its two Senators. 
New York State, for example, having 41 
Congressmen and two Senators, has 43 
electoral votes. 

The candidate who receives a plurality 
of the popular votes in a State receives 
all of that State’s electoral votes. A ma- 
jority of the votes in the electoral col- 
lege is required for election to the Presi- 
dency. Should no candidate receive a 
majority of the electoral vote, the House 
of Representatives chooses the President 
from among the three top candidates, In 
the House, each State delegation casts 
one vote as a unit, and 26 votes are 
needed for election. 

This system as it now stands could 
result in situations in which a candidate 
who receives a plurality of the electoral 
vote would actually lose that election. 
Should this occur, the will of the Ameri- 
can people would not be reflected in the 
results. 

In four of our presidential elections, in 
1880, 1824, 1876, and 1888, the winner of 
the plurality of popular votes did not 
become President. In 1880 and 1824, the 
candidate with the largest percentage 
of the popular vote lost the election. In 
1876, the votes of the electors proved in- 
decisive, and a special panel had to be 
appointed to elect Hayes over Tilden, In 
1888, Grover Cleveland lost to Benjamin 
Harrison in the electoral college, al- 
though he, too, had more popular votes 
than the final victor. 

The following facts point out the need 
for reform: 

First. New York State’ with’ a total 
population of 16,782,000 has 43 electoral 
votes. The States of Alaska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, Vermont; Delaware, Wyo- 
ming, North Dakota, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, South Dakota, and Rhode 
Island have a combined population of 
6,364,000. Yet they have a combined elec- 
toral vote of 43—the same as New York 
State. 

Under this system, then Alaska’s elec- 
toral votes—three—represent one vote 
for every 75,000 residents. In New York 
State electoral votes represent. one for 
every 390,000 New Yorkers. This is clearly 
an inequity that should be corrected. 

Second. Because a candidate needs 
only a plurality in 12 of the largest States 
to be elected President, a candidate can 
win a majority of the electoral vote with 
only one-fourth of the total popular vote. 
He could achieve this by winning the 
electoral votes of New York, California, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, ‘Texas, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana, plus two additional 
electoral votes. 

Third. If the election is thrown to the 
House of Representatives there is the 
possibility that the 26 smallest States 
with 36 percent of the votes could decide 
the election. 

Thus the inequity of the present sys- 
tem is clear, and while direct election of 
the President is not a perfect system, it 
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is the best of the plans that have been 
proposed. Direct election is the only plan 
which will guarantee that the winner of 
the popular vote will also be the winner 
of the election. 

The campaign in 1968 revealed still 
another drawback of the electoral col- 
lege: The faithless elector. The faithless 
elector is the one who disregards the 
wishes of his constituents by not vot- 
ing for the candidate to whom he was 
pledged. In 1968 an elector from North 
Carolina cast his electoral vote for 
George Wallace rather than for Richard 
Nixon, the candidate to whom he was 
pledged. This problem would be elimi- 
nated. under the direct election system. 

Still another undesirable feature of 
the electoral college is the unit rule. This 
rule’ permits the candidate receiving a 
plurality of the State’s votes to receive 
all of that State’s electoral votes, re- 
gardless of his marginal victory. One 
candidate may receive a plurality of 100 
votes. in one State, and another a plu- 
rality of 1,000,000 votes inva different 
State. Each candidate would then receive 
all the electoral votes in the particular 
State in which he was the victor—with 
no regard to his margin of victory. 

The unit rule acts to disenfranchise 
those citizens voting for their State’s 
loser. These votes can have no effect on 
the national election, regardless of how 
close the election is in their own State 
or in the Nation. Under direct popular 
election, the issues and problems cre- 
ated by the unit rule would be eliminated 
since all votes would be tabulated na- 
tionally. Each yote would count as much 
as any other. vote. 

The electorial college system dis- 
courages national campaigns. Small 
States are often ignored in presidential 
campaigns, Candidates concentrate their 
efforts on large swing States. Direct elec- 
tion would make every vote equal to 
every other, regardless of the State in 
which it was cast. This would then force 
candidates to run national campaigns in 
the true meaning of the term. 

Direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent is the only system which would 
eliminate all of these evils that I have 
tried to elaborate. It would extend the 
one-man, one-vote principle to the Pres- 
idential sphere. 

The amendment which was adopted 
by the House provides that in the event 
that no candidate receives 40 percent of 
the total popular vote, a runoff election 
would be held between the two top vote- 
getters. Forty percent was chosen as the 
percentage because it was felt that 40 
percent would be sufficient to provide a 
mandate for governing, and would be 
low enough to prevent frequent runoffs. 
It should be noted that 15 of our Presi- 
dents received less than 50 percent of 
the popular vote, and among them þe- 
ing Lincoln, Truman, Kennedy, and 
Nixon. 

For many years, I have wholehearted- 
ly supported the direct election of the 
President and have spoken out on.this 
issue. According to recent polls 80 per- 
cent of the American people support the 
direct election of the President. The 
House has already acted affirmatively by 
passing this legislation. It is now time 
for the Senate to act. This measure 
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should be giyen priority by the Senate 
and then by the State legislatures. It 
should be ratified as‘our XXVI amend- 
ment, providing for the direct election of 
President, without delay. 


MRS. JEAN RANDOLPH 


HON. SILVIO. 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. CONTE. Mr, Speaker, death has 
claimed one of the great women of west- 
ern Massachusetts this month and I 
would like to take a moment of this 
body’s time to pay tribute to her. Many 
Members may have had the privilege of 
knowing Mrs. Jean Randolph, the widow 
of Jack Randolph, a former great report- 
er for the New York Times. 

Mrs! Randolph was an activist, a warm 
and understanding activist in everything 
she did. She and her husband were 
known to: thousands, not -only in. the 
small town of Colrain in Franklin Coun- 
ty, Mass., where they made their home, 
but in New York City and many other 
areas where her late husband’s work 
took them. 

At the time of her death, Mrs. Ran- 
dolph was still actively involved in many 
pursuits, not the least of which was run- 
ning for local office in Franklin County, 

I had the privilege of knowing this 
great. lady and working with her 
throughout most of the 20 years of my 
public life. Western Massachusetts is 
diminished by her death, and I, per- 
sonally, have lost a friend so unique that 
I know I shall not know her kind again. 

The Greenfield Recorder, the daily 
newspaper published in Franklin County, 
recently ran two articles on Mrs. Ran- 
dolph’s death which I would insert in the 
Recorp at this time: 

Mrs. JEAN RANDOLPH 59, DIES 

Mrs. Jean B. Randolph, 59, candidate for 
Republican nomination for Franklin County 
register of deeds and proprietor of The Vik- 
ings, collapsed at a political meeting in 
Shutesbury last evening and died. 

She was attending a “meet the candidates” 
night at Shutesbury town hall and had just 
addressed about 40 persons. An ambulance 
took her to Cooley Dickinson Hospital in 
Northampton, but she was pronounced dead 
on arrival by Dr. Thomas Corriden, medical 
examiner, 

She was born Jan. 6, 1911, the daughter of 
George S. and Emma (Adams) Belden, She 
attended Smith Academy in Hatfield and was 
graduated from the University of Vermont in 
1931 with a bachelor of philosophy degree. 

She had been a teacher at New Salem 
Academy from 1931 to 1934, at Powers In- 
stitute in Bernardston from 1943 to 1945 and 
in Greenfield, where she taught at the Junior 
High School from 1956 to 1958 and at the 
high school in 1961. 

In December, 1961, Mrs. Randolph opened 
The Vikings, a shop at 96 Mohawk Trail 
which she operated until her death. She ob- 
tained her license as a real estate broker in 
1964, and last’ year she became associated 
with Massamont Realty, Inc., of Shelburne 
Falis. 

She was married to the late John W. Ran- 


dolph of Crowley, La.. in 1934. Randolph, 
field and stream editor of the New York 


Times, died in 1961. They had lived in Colrain 
more than 20 years. 
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As a Republican, Mrs. Randolph served as 
vice-president and program chairman of the 
Women’s Republican Club of Franklin Coun- 
ty from 1960 through 1968, and was Repub- 
lican Town Chairman for Colrain from 1946 
to 1954 and from 1960 through 1968. A mem- 
ber of the Franklin County Republican Club, 
she represented Colrain as a delegate to the 
state conventions of 1956, 1964, 1966 and 1968. 
She also served as the Franklin County cam- 
paign manager for Laurence Curtis in his 
1964 bid for the Republican nomination to 
the United States Senate. 

She was a member of the Congregational 
Church of Colrain. 

She announced, on June 10, her candidacy 
for the Republican nomination as register of 
deeds for Franklin County. 

Survivors include a son, John D. Randolph 
of Bennington, Vt., and Mrs. Belden Merims 
of New York City. 

Arrangements are incomplete at this time, 
awaiting the arrival of Mrs. Merims. 

JEAN RANDOLPH JOINS HER BELOVED JACK 

(By Art Smith) 

When death In 1961 ended the career of 
Big Jack Randolph, Colrain-based writing 
star of the sports staff of The New York 
Times, there was mourning all along the na- 
tion-wide trails trod by the vagabond jour- 
nalists of his day. 

Now Big Jack's beloved widow, Jean, is 
dead and once more the veterans of the 
country’s top newspaper towns—New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Washington, 
St. Louis and a host of others—will pause to 
recall the laughing, carefree pair who once 
lived and worked among them. 

Because that's what they were—a pair— 
and all Colrain and Greenfield and Franklin 
County knew them, For 20 years they lived 
in the wonderful old house at the crest of 
Smead Hill, Jack commuting weekly in his 
last years to New. York and Jean—when she 
was not travelling with him—bringing up 
their daughter and son, Belden and John, 
who were to give Jean four grandchildren 
before time ran out for her in Shutesbury 
Thursday night. 

Now, at 59, she will join Jack in the Smead 
Hill earth, a couple of hundreds of yards from 
the old house, in a birch grove overlooking 
the enchanting Green River valley both of 
them loved; 

Before cremation, there will be visiting 
hours at the McCarthy Funeral Home, 36 
Bank Row, Sunday evening, 7-9. A funeral 
service will be conducted at the Colrain Con- 
gregational Church Monday at 2 p.m. 

Belden, now Mrs. Robert Merims of New 
York City, and John, now a publisher of out- 
door sports papers in Vermont, arrived Fri- 
day to take charge of arrangements. 

Like -her husband, Mrs. Randolph was & 
restless soul and she remained in character 
to the end. At Jack’s death nine years ago, 
she opened The Vikings at 96 Mohawk Trail, 
specializing in imported Arabian dinnerware. 
She also was a real estate agent associated 
with Massamont Realty, Inc., of Shelburne 
Falls. Before and, periodically, after her mar- 
riage she was a schoolteacher in New Salem, 
Bernardston, Greenfield and in New Jersey. 
She was a graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont, where she took her philosophy degree, 
and did graduate work at the University of 
Massachusetts. 

When a massive heart attack struck her 
down, Mrs. Randolph was running for the 
Republican nomination for county register 
of deeds. She had-suffered a heart attack a 
year ago but undertook the campaign be- 
cause she believed she had recovered her 
health. She had finished a campaign address 
in Shutesbury only a few moments before 
the fatal seizure. She was born in Hatfield 
and for years had been active in local and 
state Republican politics but it was her first 


bid for public office. 
Perhaps few residents of Franklin County 
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were as widely known as Jean Randolph and 
her husband. Where Jack moved, Jean 
moved, and to such a degree did their warm 
and gay personalities complement each other 
that their acceptance in journalistic circles 
was immediate and lasting. Yet they would 
always return to Franklin County and to the 
wonderful old house atop Smead Hill where 
they entertained visitors from all over the 
nation. 

It seems worthy of mention that young 
John Denson Randolph was named for John 
Denson, now a resident of Old Guilford, Vt., 
perhaps the last of the great editors of Amer- 
ican journalism, a close personal friend of 
both and for many years an associate of 
Jack’s. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GREEK 
WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSEI. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the Greek Ambassador to the United 
States, the Honorable Basil Vitsaxis, de- 
livered a speech on the significance of 
the Greek war for independence in 1821. 
He spoke at the Ahepa convention held 
in my district. 

The struggle for freedom, liberty, and 
human dignity which culminated in a 
revolution for independence shocked the 
oppressors of the Greeks. It was dismay- 
ing to the heads of state of Europe and 
the Ottoman Empire that the Greeks 
would covet nationhood, and be willing 
to fight and die for an idea whose time 
had come. 

Lord Byron, who was to die while 
fighting for Greek independence, wrote: 
The Sword, the Banner, and the Field, 

Glory and Greece, around me see! 

The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
Was not more free. 

Awake! (not Greece—she is awake!) 
Awake, my spirit! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home! 


With these words penned only 3 
months before his death, the great Eng- 
lish poet reminds us once more of the 
heritage which Greece has given to the 
world; namely, the conception of the 
existence of personal freedom and self- 
government. 

But this last poem of Byron’s reminds 
us of something more which is too often 
forgotten by many of us—that Greece 
in the opening years of the last century 
led the way among Europeans in the 
search for freedom and nationhood from 
the domination of the imperial powers 
which for several centuries had divided 
up and subjugated many peoples within 
the confines of a few powerful states. 

With the sesquicentennial of Greek in- 
dependence approaching, it is well to re- 
mind ourselves that the initiative of the 


Hellenes and their success in gaining 
freedom from the Turkish Ottoman Em- 


pire gave example to those in other lands 
who sought similar goals. When we think 
of these European nations which won in- 
pendence and unification in the 19th 
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century, we turn at once to Italy and 
Germany, to be soon followed by Finland 
and Norway, Poland and the Balkan na- 
tions in the early years of our century, 
but how many of us remember that it 
was Greece which demonstrated to these 
other peoples that freedom from the 
domination of the great European em- 
pires was possible? 

It is a valued source of pride to those 
of us in this country that we were the 
first in this hemisphere to oppose colo- 
nialism and to strive for freedom and 
self-determination so it is indeed fitting 
that we take this opportunity to acknowl- 
edge the debt owed by many to Greece, 
the first nation in Europe to rise up 
against colonialism and to seek goals 
similar to ours. 

Perhaps in retrospect it is really not too 
surprising when one recalls that in 
former centuries these were the people 
who twice within the space of 1C years 
humiliated the greatest autocratic em- 
pire the world had known up to that 
time. The countrymen of Miltiades and 
Themistokles could have no other atti- 
tude toward the Ottoman Turks than 
that which their forbears had toward 
Darius and Xerxes. 

With these things in mind, I am 
pleased to place in the Recor today 
Ambassador Vitsaxis’s excellent speech 
on the significance of Greece’s struggle 
for independence, which was to eventu- 
ally spark and change the character of 
the old world: 


SPEECH BY AMBASSADOR VITSAXIS 


Nations are judged by their acts, and his- 
tory is their stern judge. 

The Hellenes can stand before anyone 
with their heads held high and proud. They 
have never hesitated when confronted with 
the great responsibilities which history 
erected on the road they have followed for 
centuries. Their victories express the indom- 
itable moral strength of the Hellenic nation, 
whose continuity is in itself proof, of the 
nation’s unity. 

The 25th of March, in this respect, is per- 
haps the brightest symbol of the eternal Hel- 
lenic Idea, because it embodies the unceasing 
Hellenic quest for human redemption from 
the ties of the mind and of the soul. For, the 
Greek revolution was not only a series of 
heroics and sacrifices, before which the entire 
human race stood awed; It was not only a 
phenomenon of collective courage, before 
which history bowed with respect; Nor was 
it merely a revolt against the tyrants. It 
was, above all, a large ethical movement 
which had, at its base, the most beautiful, 
the most noble, the most worthwhile, that 
nests within the human heart. 

“Freedom or death”’—this was the oath of 
the enslaved, who tossed his head proudly, 
opened his soul to the message, sent from the 
depths of time by his ancestors, and carved, 
with the flame of his sword, the bright road 
of tomorrow. 

Freedom and death, in their broadest 
meaning, were the worlds that confronted 
each other in Greece, in 1821. 

Freedom or death. Is not the life of a slave, 
death? Is not the unredeemed soul of man, 
dead? Is not the darkness spread by the 
ignorance of the mind, a living grave? 

The free thinking which ilNuminated the 
generations of Hellenes and led them to the 
bright, peaceful victories of the mind, flared 
and illuminated again the course of Greece 
and led it from the ethnic annunciation, 
through Calvary, towards the resurrection 
of the nation. 
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This very light dazzled our national poet 
as he envisions embattled Greece: 


“A torch in the hand, 
A flame at. the feet, 
And all around is light”. 

The unknown fighter of 1821, who stained 
the soil of Greece with his blood, had felt 
with the faultless sensitivity of his Hellenic 
soul the infinite greatness of his struggle. 
The whole Hellenic World became gigantic 
within him and the unworldly voices of my- 
riad heroes echoed in his breast. 


How clearly the poet pictured this, when he 
wrote: 


“I hear within my being, deep 
Those thrice-great, mighty 
Fathers of Hellas, 
They spoke alone—those dreadful moments 
The immortals.” 


But what was the political climate of Eu- 
rope when the uprising broke out? What 
were the frames within which the Hellenic 
movement was born and had swelled up? 
And, generally, what was its deeper mean- 
ing in history? 

The wars which had ripped Europe in the 
beginning of the century, wars by ideals of 
human freedom, had resulted, with tragic 
irony, in the establishing of a dark alliance, 
the so-called Holy Alliance, which from 1815 
controlled the political life of Europe and 
drowned every liberal movement. 

The year 1820 marked several reyolution- 
ary movements in the Italian and Spanish 
peninsulas. Their roots were mainly political, 
their purposes stemmed from the French 
ideas which had shaken Europe toward the 
end of the 18th century. The dark alliance 
which cast its heavy shadow in Europe set 
immediately in movement its diplomatic 
machinery. Metternich spoke of this with the 
most bitter words: “It is a deadly poison”, 
he said, “which endangers the body of so- 
ciety in its most sensitive areas; it is danger- 
ous for the peace of Europe and a scandal in 
the eyes of the whole world”. Marshal Rich- 
elieu wrote: “The Greeks could not have 
found a worse moment to revolt”, 

And indeed, they could not have chosen a 
worse time. In vain Kapodistrias, the politi- 
cal advisor of the Czar, tried to convince him 
that the Greek movement was not like those 
which aimed to shake thrones, like those 
which stem from political calculations, and 
which hide at times, impure intentions. We 
must confess that the confusion which Met- 
ternich intended to cause was an easy mat- 
ter, for indeed a movement such as the Greek 
one had never broken out in Europe before. 

The proclamation signed by the Czar, to- 
gether with the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia, at the end of the conference 
of May 1821, was characteristic of the pre- 
valling mentality. 

“We shall ignore”, stated the three mon- 
archs,” every change that is made by force 
of arms in the interior state of the nation, 
and we shall take the necessary measures 
which these situations demand to confront 
the criminal events which have occurred in 
Eastern Europe.” 

In the eyes of powerful Europe, the move- 
ment of the Hellenic nation was, from its 
very beginning, the form of conspiracy and 
its aim was considered to be the shaking, by 
force of arms, of the interior security of the 
Sultan’s empire, 

Eighteen months after the first outburst, 
when the Greek soil was drenched in blood, 
the Conference at Epidaurus had stated with 
that admirable concise declaration of Jan- 
uary 15, 1822, the true character of the 
struggle: 

“The Hellenic nation,” stated the declara- 
tion, “attests to heaven and earth that it 
exists”. 

And yet, the powerful ones of Europe, who 
had assembled in Verona, closed their ears 
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stubbornly to the cry of Greece who was 
struggling in vaim to convince them that her 
fight was different and that its ideological 
basis was a completely distinct one. 

It is'worth mentioning here the contents 
of the mandate signed by Athanasios Kana- 
karis, then vice president of the legislative 
body—a message to the assembled monarchs 
of Europe in Verona. This message was 
brought by Andreas Metaxas, the Bishop 
Germanos of Paleon Patron, and the son of 
Petrobay Georgakis Mavromihalis. The mes- 
sage stated: 

“Twice, from the beginning of the war, 
Greece raised her voice, requesting ald and 
understanding from Christian Kingdoms of 
Europe, or demanding, at least their neu- 
trality in her present holy. struggle. 

“Rivers of blood have flowed to date, yet 
the flag of the lifegiving cross waves unfur- 
led over the fortresses on all the mainland, 
in all parts of Epirus, Thessaly, in Crete and 
in the islands of the Aegean Sea. The tempo- 
rary Greek Government hastens to announce 
by this declaration, that it shall never ac- 
cept any treaty, no matter how beneficial it 
appears, unless proper audience is given to 
her lawfully dispatched ambassadors”, 

But those “lawfully dispatched ambassa- 
dors,” as the declaration called them, never 
reached Verona. The mighty ones who con- 
ferred there—and they were not few: 2 em- 
perors, 3 kings, a cardinal, 3 foreign minis- 
ters, 20 ambassadors, and 10 secretaries of 
state—blocked the road to those bringing the 
paper drenched in blood, which contained 
the great and glorious message from Greece. 

Pope Pius the VII, to avoid displeasing the 
conference and fearing even for his own 
safety which he believed was threatened by 
the Hellenic movement and the ideas that it 
represented, stopped the Greeks at Ancona 
and forced them to turn back, unsuccessful, 
to Greece. 

Back, also, turned the message which ema- 
nated from the inner depths of the pure 
Hellenic soul—a soul which naively beileved 
that the European Monarch should see more 
clearly the justice which was as great as her 
3,000 year history. 

Three times the message spoke of the 
Hellenic nation; three times it asked for 
justice, liberty, equality, and independence, 
not for individuals, but for the nation; three 
times it formulated a new idea which was 
destined in a short while to shake all of 
Europe and to constitute an ideological lever 
to reshape the political camp of the Conti- 
nent. 

“The Hellenic nation attests by heaven 
and earth that it exists.” 

Vibrant nations may not, alone, create the 
historical moment. In fact, they may appear 
at times to contradict the course of history. 
And yet, whether it is obvious or not, in 
reality they express the tendencies of their 
time. 

The Greek uprising of 1821 was from this 
point of view, a preamble to history. It was 
the morning song of the new concept of 
nationalities which resonated in the eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean and the Balkan 
area. It was the early expression of that 
which, by historical necessity was destined to 
become, shortly, common conviction, truth 
and law. For 3,000 years the sacred task of 
Greece was such: to precede, not to follow 
the search, never resting, never being sati- 
ated, never quenching its thirst from the 
fountainhead of life. Within her, unceasingly 
blow the winds of freedom and of creation, 
and her heart is flamed from the quest of a 
new idea. 

In spite of her being enslaved and insig- 
nificant, she was the first to feel through 
the unerring sensitorlum of her aliveness, 
the deepest significance of the historical mo- 
ment which was ripening in the 18th cen- 
tury. 
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The seed which flowered the spring of 1821 
on Hellenic soil was a strange seed because 
it was sowed without.being born from the 
same flower, because it was new—of the first 
origin—like the creation itself. 

We said that vibrant nations perhaps do 
not mold the-historical moments, but they 
express them. This was the deeper meaning of 
1821. 

The Helleriic revolution was not only a 
movement of a proud nation, a movement 
toward human freedoms, it was something 
more. It was the expression of a new idea 
which had not yet become a conviction, and 
which was soon to light fires on all European 
soil. 

It was the sweet dawn of a new concept— 
the nation. This concept originated from the 
realization of the value of the common his- 
torical ties; it brought recognition of ethnic 
identity; it made possible the renewal of 
the- political architecture resulting in re- 
shaping the balance of powers before the 
new historical quests. 

We said that it stemmed from the realiza- 
tion of the value of the common historical 
ties. Thus history was becoming the recollec- 
tion of a nation and was transformed from 
& sterile teaching to a live thread which tied 
the generations together—which tied the 
present with the past and which made possi- 
ble a new outlook on the future. 

It also brought forth recognition of the 
concept of ethnic identity for this period 
which was seeking new political shapes and 
new philosophic and social foundations in 
view of the unrayeling of the 18th century 
world, The idea of ethnic “identity,” in 
broader meanings, became a valuable asset, 
which helped greatly, as we know, in the 
building of the new Europe and of the world 
to come. 

In 1453, Byzantium, a state, was conquered 
and its people enslaved. In 1821 a nation rose 
in its place united as one body. A nation that 
leaped automatically, that became conscious 
of itself as from historical premonition and 
which sealed prophetically, with its blood, 
not only the boundaries of its own country, 
but the new map of Europe. 

We can be proud of the Greek Revolution 
not only as Hellenes but in general, as human 
beings. For with her flame she melted the 
bonds which held prisoner, the anonymous 
units within the morally or historically un- 
justified state boundaries, and paved the 
way toward the validation of the moral unit 
which is the nation. And this was, for that 
era, progress and gain for the entire human 
race. 

We can be proud of the Greek Revolution 
as human beings, because I believe that this 
is the measure by which we must judge the 
true value of historical events, since no con- 
quests and no victories have any meaning or 
substance over the human being and be- 
yond it. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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ACTION NEEDED TO PREVENT 
ATRCRAFT HIJACKING 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


p OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, we have all 
been shocked by the recent piracy and 
destruction of four planes in the Middle 
East last week. Fortunately, most of the 
passengers are now safe, but for a con- 
siderable time their lives were in jeop- 
ardy and the fate of the remaining 55 
hostages is yet unknown. It is imperative 
that we take all feasible action to halt 
the senseless hijackings that are increas- 
ingly endangering air travel. I’ was 
heartened to note that the President has 
ordered sky marshals to travel on our 
international flights and the expanded 
use of antihijacking detection equipment 
at airports. These actions are similar to 
those I am recommending in legislation 
to be introduced this week. However, in- 
ternational action is essential to solve 
this problem, and I continue to urge that 
the President seek international agree- 
ments to impose sanctions against coun- 
tries which shelter individuals or organi- 
zations that perpetrate armed attacks 
and seizures of aircraft. I was very 
pleased to note that the two fine daily 
newspapers in my home city of Newark, 
the Star-Ledger and the Newark Sunday 
News, both recently published editorials 
calling for strong action to meet the hi- 
jacking situation. For the information of 
my colleagues, I include the Star-Ledger 
editorial of September 12 and the Sunday 
News editorial of September 13 in the 
Recor» at this point: 


[From the Star Ledger, Sept. 12, 1970] 
SKY MARSHALS 


The President’s decision to have armed 
security guards on U.S. international flights 
is an unfortunate but necessary move, It is 
an action that has been forced by the wave 
of unspeakable aerial piracies by Arab ter- 
rorists who have seized 280 passengers and 
are holding them hostages, 

The ordeal of the passengers on the four 
planes hijacked by Arab guerrillas under- 
scores the urgency of taking counter-meas- 
ures to forestall similar incidents in the 
future. The fanatical air pirates have been 
buoyed by their past successes; their crim- 
inal acts have demonstrated the. political 
profitability of hijacking. 

The latest hijackings have raised serious 
doubts that abject submission constitutes 
the most practical way of assuring safety 
of passengers. In the five hijackings pulled 
off the past week, the criminals were 
thwarted in only one instance, when the 
crew and security guards aboard an El Al 
Israel 707 resisted, killing one Arab com- 
mando and seizing another. 

As it turned out, the passengers on the 
El Al plane fared much better than those 
on the other hijacked airliner because of the 
heroic action in fighting off the guerrillas. 

Supine surrender no longer makes sense 
in these political aerial piracies: non-resist- 
ance was prudent in previous hijackings 
where planes were forced to land in coun- 
tries governed by international law. They 
were permitted to depart with p 
and crew; this has not been the modus oper- 
andi in the four political hijackings pulled 
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off by Arab terrorists, who are using the 
hostages as pawns to barter for the release 
of guerrillas held by Israel. 

The use of highly-trained “sky marshals” 
to protect American citizens and rty 
in the airways is completely justified by the 
circumstances. It has been done by the Is- 
raeli government with considerable success, 
and there is no reason why the U.S. should 
not take these security measures. Unarmed 
planes on certain international flights are 
easy prey for terrorists; in fact, they en- 
courage these fanatics to continue this po- 
litical blackmail. 

Sanctions also should be imposed against 
Arab nations, boycotting international 
flights to these countries until firm assur- 
ances have been given that these poten- 
tially murderous acts will be halted. These 
Palestinian extremists could not hijack air- 
liners without the covert connivance of Arab 
governments, who are in a position to curb 
these incidents if they chose to. act with 
firmness. 

[From the Newark Sunday News, Sept. 13, 
1970] 


CoMBATING PIRACY 


President Nixon’s decision to place armed 
guards on American planes is a welcome step 
toward combating the heinous air piracy that 
imperils the lives of innocent travelers and 
strikes. at an important foundation of world 
order, 

The presence of federal grants on inter- 
national flights and some domestic runs 
will not of itself eliminate the threat of 
hijackings, whether by members of extrem- 
ist groups or by demented individuals. But 
it will at least serve as a deterrent and as a 
means of thwarting hijacking attempts once 
under way. 

While the potential dangers of a gun bat- 
tle aboard an aircraft cannot be minimized, 
they clearly are outweighed by the risks of 
continuing to allow air pirates to operate 
unimpeded. Moreover, the White House has 
provided assurances that only “very sophisti- 
cated, highly trained, mature men” will be 
assigned security duty, thus reducing the 
chance of a midair disaster. 

Nevertheless, apprehension of would-be 
hijackers before they are able to board planes 
remains the ideal course, and to this end 
President Nixon has ordered expanded use of 
electronic detection devices at airports. Both 
the Federal Aviation Administration and the 
Air Transport Association—the organization 
of the nation’s scheduled carriers—contend 
that such equipment has contributed to a 
marked drop this year in the frequency of 
hijackings in the United States. In combina- 
tion with extensive baggage checks and ef- 
forts to detect behavioral traits often exhib- 
ited by hijackers, the additional equipment 
should prove an important asset in the 
future. 

Yet, for all the obvious advantages of 
armed guards and electronic surveillance, 
they are essentially national, and therefore 
limited, remedies for an international mal- 
ady. Only when the nations of the world 
are prepared to band together in an air 
boycott of those countries that harbor and 
encourage terrorists will there be any chance 
of striking at the heart of the menace. 

In recognition of this fact, the President 
has called for such a boycott and also has 
urged implementation of an international 
treaty providing for the punishment or 
extradition of hijackers. 

This long-overdue measure, endorsed by 
the International Civil Aviation Organization 
last June but sidetracked by opposition from 
Arab countries, has the firm support of the 
Air Transport Association. 

As events of the past week vividly have 
demonstrated, it is high time that it become 
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operative and that nations refusing to sub- 
scribe to it be ostracized from the interna- 
tional aviation community. 


B. & W. PLANT TOWNS 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
has become increasingly apparent to me 
that the future of America lies neither 
in its cities nor on its farms, but in the 
imaginatively planned and financially 
secure communities located between 
them, 

One such community is Rochester; 
Mich. I think Rochester will prove a 
model after which more and more of our 
suburbs will be patterned. 

Generator magazine, a publication of 
Babcock and Wilcox Co., has included in 
their issue for July and August a fine 
description of Rochester. I insert at this 
point in the Recorp their excellent arti- 
cle. 


TWELFTH IN A SERIES ON B&W PLANT Towns 


To the men and women of our Automated 
Machine division’s Detroit Broach & Machine 
unit, Rochester, Mich., is an exciting place 
to work and a pleasant place to live. 

The people of Detroit Broach supply three 
principal products—broaches, broaching ma- 
chines and tracer lathes—to many impor- 
tant industries, and our people feel it’s satis- 
fying to be part of the growing, dynamic 
machine tool industry. 

The Rochester people boast that they live 
in an attractive residential community, close 
to two spheres of recreation—the sophisti- 
cated culture, music and theater of Detroit 
and the hunting, fishing and boating of the 
Upper Michigan Peninsula. Rochester, locat- 
ed on M-150 in the heart of the Bloomfield 
Hills, is only 45 minutes drive north of down- 
town Detroit, and several hours drive to the 
five-mile Mackinac suspension bridge across 
the Straits of Mackinac to the sportland of 
the Northern Peninsula. Closer to Rochester, 
in Oakland County, there are more than 200 
lakes. 

The first permanent settlement in Oakland 
County was made at the present site of Roch- 
ester in 1817. The first settler, James Graham, 
became familiar with the Indian language 
and often served as an interpreter. There 
were several families of Chippewa Indians in 
the area and they helped clear the land and 
worked the farm land for the white settlers. 

Most of the settlers came from western 
New York state, and the settlement was 
named after Rochester, N.Y. 

The village remained under the general 
government of the township of Avon until 
1869 when it became an incorporated village. 
It became a city in 1967. 

Several industries settled in Rochester 
around the mid-1800's, and the Detroit 
United Electric Railway was built through 
Rochester in 1898. The electric railroad gave 
fast passenger and freight service to Detroit. 
One of the railway’s steam generators pro- 
vided electricity for homes and stores in 
Rochester from 6 a.m. to 12 midnight on 
weekdays and until 1 a.m. on Saturdays and 
Sundays. This system was purchased by the 
Detroit Edison Company in 1922 and is still 
serving the area. 

Although generally considered a residen- 
tial community, Rochester has in its area 
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such industries as Parke-Davis Experimental 
Farms, National Twist Drill and Tool Com- 
pany, the Detroit Broach and Machine unit 
of B&W and Control Data Corporation, And 
the nationally known home of the Leader 
Dogs for the Blind is in Rochester. 

Gustay von Reis founded the Detroit 
Broach and Machine Company in 1934. The 
company became widely known in the ma- 
chine tool industry, and’ was acquired by 
B&W in 1966: Together with W, F. & John 
Barnes of Rockford, I., and Century Detroit 
it forms the Automated Machine division, 

The Rochester Community Schools com- 
prise nine elementary schools, two junior and 
two senior high schools: More than 25 
churches of various denominations serve the 
Spiritual needs of the 7,000 residents. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE’S CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO OUR HEALTH 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The United 
States today is undergoing a health 
services crisis. The present health care 
delivery systems are expensive and fre- 
quently inadequate. Too little is being 
done to prevent illness. A tremendous 
health manpower shortage is mounting 
with no visible end in sight, unless the 
Nation redirects its budgetary priorities. 

Total shortages of allied health pro- 
fessionals, nurses, doctors, dentists, 
pharmacists, optometrists, podiatrists, 
and veterinarians: have been estimated 
by the Public Health Service at a level 
of almost 500,000. The total budget re- 
quest for health manpower for 1971 is 
$242,234,000—approximately one-half of 
the congressional authorization of 
$417,500,000, 

It is estimated that the Nation pres- 
ently needs 36,000 veterinarians. We 
have only 26,000—a shortage of at least 
10,000° veterinarians in the United 
States. 

The veterinary medical capability of 
the Nation must be expanded to meet 
current and near-future demands for 
services. Conservative estimates indicate 
the need for 40,000 to 45,000 veteri- 
narians in the United States by 1980. Ob- 
taining that number and maintaining it 
will require twice as many new veter- 
inarians, each year, as are currently 
graduated. 

Veterinary medicine, with its 26,000 
professionally active veterinarians, is 
one of our major health professions. Its 
contributions to man’s health and well- 
being include helping to assure an ad- 
equate supply of food of animal origin; 
evaluating and reducing the hazards of 
environmental pollution; assuring safe, 
wholesome food; developing of médical 
care techniques and methods: and con- 
trolling infectious diseases. 

Veterinary medicine is a vital force in 
the maintenance and improvement of 
the health of man. To meet the future 
need for veterinarians, we will have to 
make marked increases in the enroll- 
ment in the present colleges of veteri- 
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nary medicine and establish several new 
ones. Continued Federal assistance to 
the colleges of veterinary medicine is im- 
portant in assuring an adequate and ef- 
fective health manpower capability. 

Mr. Speaker, I now insert in the REC- 
orp two letters from two distinguished 
leaders in the veterinarian profession, 
Dr. Erskine V. Morse, past dean of Pur- 
due University School of Veterinary 
Science and Medicine and present pro- 
fessor of Veterinary Medicine and En- 
vironmental Health, and Dr, Frank A. 
Todd, Washington representative of the 
American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. These gentlemen have done an ex- 
cellent job in promoting the cause for 
veterinary medicine and in pointing out 
many of the scientific activities in which 
veterinarians are playing an important 
part, The letters are as follows: 

AUGUST 27, 1970. 
Hon, PAUL G. ROGERS, 
Rayburn Office Building, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN ROGERS: Your in- 
terest in, appreciation for and support of the 
veterinary profession are well recognized. 
Veterinarians are making contributions in 
two current nationally significant areas—en- 
vironmental health and preventive medicine. 
Awareness of our impending environmental 
crisis is receiving worldwide attention and 
concern. Your own dedicated support in the 
Congress of environmental ‘health and pre- 
ventive medicine needs to the benefit of all 
of our people is a matter of record. 

The re-emergence of cholera (Russia and 
the Middle East), diphtheria (Texas), and 
bubonic plague (New Mexico) presents grave 
problems. The resurgence of these disease 
antiquities stresses that we cannot be com- 
placent where preventive medicine is con- 
cerned, In the past veterinary expertise has 
been involved with and contributed to public 
health knowledge involving these three 
scourges. 

The Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (DVM 
or VMD) is a required and significant mem- 
ber of the health sciences team in teaching, 
research, and public service. By 1980 we an- 
ticipate a shortage of at least 6500 DVM’s. 
Past experience and projected estimates in- 
dicate that the U.S. should have approxi- 
mately 17.5 veterinarians per 100,000 popula- 
tion. We can meet this goal only if adequate 
federal support to veterinary medical educa- 
tion is continued. The assistance provided 
under “Title VII, Health Manpower Act of 
1968” initiated many needed and beneficial 
programs’ Since contributions of the profes- 
sion have been acknowledged as a part of the 
total medical sciences effort, veterinary med- 
icine should be included in forthcoming leg- 
islation relating to Medical Education As- 
sistance. 

I have taken the liberty of presenting doc- 
umentation and statements delineating the 
past and possible future responsibilities and 
contributions of veterinarians in solving our 
nation’s problems in environmental health 
and preventive medicine: 


ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH 


The current environmental crisis will not 
diminish nor “go away” due to wishful think- 
ing. The situation is of man’s own making 
and irresponsible past. and continuing ac- 
tions. A basic behavioral pattern practiced 
among the lower animals, and largely ig- 
nored by man, is expressed as an admonition 
in the old cliche: “Don't foul your own nest 
or deñ!” The total environment—land, 
streams, lakes, oceans, and air—represents 
the “den or nest” of the human race. We 
have approached the brink of pollution due 
to the world’s population explosion with its 
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accompanying food shortage, consumer de- 
mands and trash surpluses. Worst of all, we 
do not know the true state and impact of 
all the implied and actual consequences 
which we read and hear about daily in all 
news media. The recent “nerve gas” fiasco 
emphasizes the extent of our utter confu- 
sion and widening credibility gap. Obviously, 
damage was done; but where? what? and 
how much? These questions will no doubt 
remain eternally unanswered. One fact is 
crystal clear: We cannot continue the past 
complacency nor afford the luxury of our 
questionable and irresponsible disposal sys- 
tems in an already overburdened environ- 
ment, 

Environmental. studies. represent a great 
opportunity for a broad, truly interdiscipli- 
nary approach or meeting ground of medi- 
cal, biological, agricultural and social sei- 
entists. Veterinary scientists are currently 
active in many key phases of animal waste 
disposal; air pollution; pesticide, herbicide, 
and drug toxicity; water pollution; noise 
abatement, and aquatic animal health. Vet- 
erinarians. can play focal and pivotal roles 
in bridging gaps in comparative medicine, 
ecology and toxicology. The Doctor of Veter- 
inary Medicine, by his educational back- 
ground, training and experience, is qualified 
and skilled in tackling matters relating to 
both medicine and agriculture. The prob- 
lems are not simple, for they may involve in- 
sect vectors, wildlife, livestock, pet animals, 
aquatic creatures as well as man, We have 
many challenges and opportunities to change 
or alter the course of our impending enyiron- 
mental crisis. Veterinary medicine is obtain- 
ing, and will continue to find, solutions while 
working individually and cooperatively with 
other scientists, The need is apparent and 
the challenges multiply each day! 

Americans are meat eaters; our individ- 
ual consumption averages 238 pounds per 
year, The total number of US. cattle has 
been increasing at about twice that of our 
human population. Livestock and poultry 
manure, once valued as fertilizers, now pre- 
sent a horrendous waste disposal problem 
of nearly 2 billion tons per year. The magni- 
tude of this waste is clear when we consider 
that: wastes from 5 million feedlot cattle 
represent equivalents from 50 million people; 
7 million dairy cattle equate to 105 million 
persons, 10 million hogs represent 10 million 
human beings, and 100 million laying hens 
produce wastes equal to that of 10 million 
people. One feed lot containing 50,000 cattle, 
and there are such operations, has a waste 
disposal problem equal to that of a city of 
600,000 population, The gigantic 3000-8000 
head feedlots and the million bird poultry 
production units accentuate the problem by 
concentration of manure wastes in extremely 
small areas. The resultant soil, water, and air 
pollution are no secret to even an urbanite. 
Re-cycling wastes, i.e., to cropland and pas- 
tures and refeeding are possible answers. 
Protein-rich poultry waste can be processed 
and fed to swine, cattle, and poultry. Any 
method must be checked and evaluated to 
protect human and animal health, control 
insect pests and vectors and to ascertain sult- 
able ecological, physiological, nutritional, 
and toxicological parameters. 

Therapeutic and growth stimulatory feed 
additives as well as herbicides or pesticides in 
forage may be passed in the feces and urine 
of livestock. Some of these chemicals or their 
metabolic degradation products may con- 
taminate soil and potable water supplies. 
Proper treatment of animal or human wastes 
is imperative to prevent the spread of vari- 
ous enteric disease agents: enteric viruses, 
Salmonella, leptospirae, hepatitis virus, etc. 

Aquatic animal health is a developing area 
in veterinary medicine. Activities relate to 
the protection of human health, husbandry 
and care of water fauna, as well as the use 
of aquatic animals as models to study nor- 
mal physiology, disease processes, behavioral 
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patterns and underwater communication. 
We are becoming ever dependent on the seas 
for protein-rich food; this reservoir will be 
tapped more and more to feed the hungry of 
the world. The aquatic environment must 
receive protection and not be rendered next 
to useless by man’s pollution. 

The monitoring of various enyironmental 
pollutants can be accomplished utilizing fish, 
birds, and animals. It has been found that 
city pigeons’ feathers contain more lead than 
those of their rural cousins. Evidences of 
fluoride, lead, and arsenic poisonings are 
found in livestock near smelting operations, 
High concentrations of mercury and DDT 
have been found in fish and shellfishes raised 
in industrially and agriculturally contami- 
nated waters. Dogs, cats, rats, mice, squirrels, 
sparrows and pigeons might well be studied 
as monitors for.and predictors of many com- 
mon urban pollutants, We can well utilize 
animals in our pollution surveillance systems 
in both the city and farm. A smog in Smith- 
field, England, in 1873 affected one-third of 
the cattle at a livestock exhibition. Many-ani- 
mals were slaughtered to.salvage their meat. 
In ‘1952 a similar incident occurred at;Smith- 
field. Fortunately, public health investigators 
looked into the occurrence and found the 
causal relationship between both the cattle 
deaths and the demise of over 4,000 people 
during that seven-day smog. In October 1958, 
the Donora, Pennsylvania, community suf- 
fered a smog episode. Fifteen percent of the 
dogs was affected and one-fourth of the group 
died. The role and value of the canary to 
coal miners in monitoring poisonous mine 
gases is classic. We do not know enough about 
the effects of air pollution on cancer, respira- 
tory, circulatory or eye disease in man and 
animals. 

Pollens, dust, fungal spores and other par- 
ticulate matter are a part of the atmosphere 
we breathe. Allergic reactions in man are 
debilitating and costly to the sufferer. Agri- 
cultural and industrial activities contribute 
to this problem. Particulate fallout in cities 
may reach 50 to 100 tons per square mile 
monthly. Assessment of the long-term effects 
on human and animal health should be 
thoroughly investigated. 

Understanding the many facets of ecology 
draw upon veterinary expertise. For example, 
during the growth of apparently innocuous 
molds and fungi on cereal grains, metabolite 
products are produced which are toxic to live- 
stock and man. These are called mycotoxins, 
and they are quite heat resistant. 

The current corn blight has destroyed a 
portion of our corn crop—estimates of 5-25 
percent are reported. The 1969 grain crop, 
now in storage, will be used more extensively 
in human and animal foods. Improper grain 
storage may lead to extensive mold growth. 
Whether or not we will find more mycotoxi- 
cosis in livestock during 1970-71 due to this 
chain of ecologic events remains to be seen. 
Veterinary researchers have studied the my- 
cotoxicoses extensively. 

Sounds can be very pleasant or annoying 
as we well know. The quality, intensity, or 
interval of noise produces hormonal changes 
in animals, Performance, behavioral patterns 
and general health may be affected, We do 
not know the impact of sound on existing 
diseases or the role of noise as inciting factor 
for future maladies. Noise, as a stress, may 
influence the development or course of can- 
cer, physiologic diseases, or even infectious 
processes. Studies involving livestock, wild- 
life, and pets which embrace the basic 
sciences of veterinary medicine may yield 
significant answers. 

Many poisons have a cumulative or addi- 
tive effect. The body tends to retain and build 
up concentrations of the compound. The 
toxic effect is, therefore, chronic. Considera- 
tion should be given to combinations of dis- 
ease causes and environmental stresses and 
pollutants, i.e., mycotoxins and cancer or 
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vitamin deficiencies; air pollution and res- 
piratory or circulatory ailments; acute and 
chronic infections combined with noise; sub- 
lethal levels of metal or organic poisonings 
and cancer or deficiency diseases, etc. The 
possible combinations are limitless; the 
paucity of knowledge is very apparent and 
must be of real concern. 

Veterinarians are becoming active and are 
direly needed on the environmental health 
team, They have already made important 
contributions to our knowledge of toxicology, 
pathologic physiology, and the broad areas 
of public health. More veterinary manpower 
will be required in teaching, research and 
public service during the next decade. An 
interdisciplinary environmental health team 
approach, which will include veterinary ex- 
pertise, is required if we are to solve the 
pressing problems confronting us in industry, 
agriculture and medicine. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


The health and well being of both man and 
food-producing animals during this and the 
next decade will be determined in a major 
degree by the judicious application and prac- 
tice of the broad concepts of preventive medi- 
cine. There are nearly 25,000 veterinarians in 
the U.S. Over one third of these professionals 
are private practitioners who minister to and 
protect our $34 billion livestock and poultry 
industries. The USDA has approximately 
2500 veterinary employees, while state and 
local regulatory and disease control veteri- 
narians number 1250. Their efforts are di- 
rected towards preventing diseases, which 
threaten our food supply. Yet with all the 
dedication of these disease prevention spe- 
clalists we are still incurring a 15-20 percent 
loss in total livestock production due to 
disease. Preventive medicine is costly to the 
industry and the consumer. However, “living 
with a malady” is even more economically 
unsound and devastating should the infec- 
tion flare up in epidemic proportions. Eradi- 
cation or elimination of a given disease has 
proven the best long range course of action. 
Such has been well demonstrated and proven 
as in the cases of foot and mouth disease, 
bovine contagious pleuropneumonia, cattle 
tick fever, and vesicular exanthema in swine. 
Stringent national and state cooperative pro- 
grams in regulatory veterinary medicine are 
moving towards eradication of bovine tuber- 
culosis, brucellosis, hog cholera, screw worms 
of cattle, and pullorum disease in fowl. Regu- 
latory veterinary medicine is in reality pre- 
ventive medicine. The first aim is control, 
while the ultimate goal is elimination of 
disease. 

As our livestock production units become 
larger (5,000 beef cattle or pigs on feedlots 
and up to 50,000 laying hens or broilers ina 
single house), infectious agents will have 
maximal opportunity to wipe out entire herds 
or flocks in days—not weeks. Even the most 
efficacious treatments will be of little im- 
mediate value in preventing the spread of 
an, agent in populations numbering thou- 
sands. Recently, “bootlegged” turkey blood, 
contaminated with Newcastle disease virus, 
was used to “yaccinate” chickens for Marek’s 
disease. Some 100,000 birds were directly in- 
volved with a potential threat to many more; 
death loss due to the contaminating virus 
was 100 percent. Properly regulated and con- 
trolled movement of vaccines and biologicals 
is a definite statutory responsibility of regu- 
latory veterinary medicine. 

Veterinary research is classically directed 
toward prevention of disease through studies 
involving accurate diagnosis, transmission 
patterns, common hosts, wild-life reservoirs 
as well as insect vectors. Immunization or 
vaccination to protect animals against a 
given agent receives special emphasis. If these 
basic facts are not known and established, 
treatment may be a superfluous, and even a 
bit late to control or prevent future out- 
breaks. 
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Prevention of the over 200 zoonoses, i.e., 
those animal diseases transmissable to man, 
is imperative. Livestock, companion animals, 
or pets as well as wildlife serve as reservoirs 
or infection sources. Rabies is well known to 
the layman. The role of the dog in the in- 
fection-chain is common knowledge; cattle 
and swine also make their contribution in 
the spread of the disease. Both insectivorous 
and frugivorous bats disseminate rabies to 
susceptible hosts via their urine, The most 
Significant and uncontrollable reservoirs, 
however, are our wild animals—foxes, rac- 
coons, skunks, etc. Tuberculosis, leptospiro- 
sis, brucellosis, fungal infections, tularemia, 
botulism, ornithosis, trichinosis, protozoan 
parasites and tapeworm infections all have 
received veterinary research attention to the 
benefit of preventing transmission to man. 

The inspection of meat, dairy and poultry 
products by 2600 veterinarians of the USDA, 
FDA, U.S. Air Force, and U.S. Army is well 
documented, and yet sometimes overlooked 
as a contribution to preventive medicine. The 
application of veterinary knowledge through 
monitoring and inspection protects consum- 
ers’ health against agents of disease, toxic 
materials, and noxious adulterants. This ac- 
tivity is purely and simply preventive medi- 
cine to the benefit of the American con- 
sumer. 

Cornerstones in the history of preventive 
medicine are the result of the studies utiliz- 
ing animals and their diseases as models. A 
few of the major contributions of the past 
have been: 

Jenner’s discovery in 1796, that attacks of 
“milker’s nodules” produced immunity to 
human small pox. 

Zinkle’s finding (1804) that sputum of 
rabid dogs transmitted rabies to susceptible 
hosts. 

Koch’s experiments (1876) with anthrax 
which established bacterla could cause 
disease. 

Pasteur (1880) produced the first success- 
ful bacterial vaccine. It protected sheep 
against anthrax. 

Bollinger’s (1877) demonstration that 
fungi could be infectious agents; his studies 
with lumpy jaw of cattle established this 
fact. 

Griffith Evans in 1880 demonstrated that 
protozoa were capable of infecting higher 
animals. Surra of horses and camels served 
as an example. 

Veterinarians, through their own research- 
ers and investigative efforts, have added ma- 
terlally to our progress in preventive medi- 
cine. A few examples are: 

1, Benesch developed spinal anaesthesia. 

2. Tabourin devised the hypodermic 
(needle) injection technique. 

8. Ramon formulated immunizing tech- 
niques with his toxoids—particularly those 
of tetanus and diphtheria. 

4. Chauveau catheterized the living horse’s 
heart and paved the way for the success- 
ful use of the technique in human surgery. 

5. Schofield recognized the anti-coagulant 
properties of dicumarol while studying 
“sweet clover disease of cattle.” The discoy- 
ery has prolonged life of heart disease pa- 
tients and prevented heart attacks. Dicuma- 
rol is also the active ingredient in the “rat 
poison”, WARFARIN. 

6. K. F. Meyer was instrumental in soly- 
ing many of the problems of botulism, a 
deadly poison, to the benefit and success of 
the American canning industry. 

7. T. N. Spencer advanced the hypothesis 
that canine “black tongue” and human pel- 
lagra had the same cause. Elvehjem, a bio- 
chemist, proved him to be correct. The dis- 
ease is due to a niacin deficiency and can 
be prevented. 

8. Maurice Hall discovered the value of 
tetrachloroethylene in the treatment of ca- 
nine hookworms. Other researchers found the 
drug efficacious in treating and controlling 
human hookworm. 
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9. Alfred E. Ear] found that reserpine had 
tranquilizing effects in laboratory animals, 
He thus laid the basis of studies on tran- 
quilizers in animals and man. 

Over one half of the U.S. veterinary pro- 
fession, either directly or indirectly contrib- 
utes to human health and preventive medi- 
cine through their activities in livestock 
practice, regulatory disease control, food in- 
spection, and research. We do not have 
enough veterinarians to staff adequately the 
current consumer protection programs, 

Thank you, Congressman Rogers, for your 
assistance in the furtherance of modern vet- 
erinary medical education. The support and 
understanding which you and your congres- 
sional colleagues give our profession will also 
materially strengthen the nation’s total en- 
deavors and in environmental 


health and preventive medicine, 
Sincerely yours, 
ERSKINE V, Morse, D.V.M., Ph. D., 
Dean, Purdue University School of 
Veterinary Science and Medicine. 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1970. 
Hon. PAUL G. ROGERS, 


U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ROGERS: The follow- 
ing will provide information on the relation- 
ship and growing role of the veterinary medi- 
cal scientists, teachers and professionals in 
the discovery and application of the facts of 
living processes in man’s health and disease. 

More and more, bits and pieces of informa- 
tion that together form the mosaic of our 
medical knowledge are being acquired from 
all forms of life, including plants, and all 
members of the animal kingdom, encom- 
passing the simplest forms to the most com- 
plex. The lines of demarcation are once again 
dissolving into a single, continuous stream 
of one medicine, as was expressed by such 
medical greats as the pathologist Virchow, in 
the late 19th century, The M.D., who is 
trained in all of medicine concerning man, 
and the DVM-VMD, who is trained in all 
medicine involving animals other than man, 
together form a melding of the sclences and 
the practice of one medicine today. This is 
increasingly apparent through the participa- 
tion and involvement of the veterinary- 
medically trained practitioners, scientists, 
and teachers in the human medical commu- 
nities throughout this country. 

Veterinary medical graduates are serving 
in judging the scientific validity of medical 
research proposals. and training proposals 
Supported by granting agencies of our gov- 
ernment. They are collaborating as scientists 
and co-investigators with human physicians 
in the study of health and disease, as it re- 
lates to problems in man. They, further, are 
serving as faculty members, in teaching the 
comparative aspects of biology and medicine 
to students and graduates of human medi- 
cine, to broaden the base of the latters’ ex- 
perience and insight into life’s processes, 

Veterinary medical graduates are develop- 
ing and collaborating in the development of 
clinical procedures, equally useful in the 
diagnosis of diseases in man, as well as other 
animals, and the development of instruments 
and devices (such as Stader splints), with 
direct applicability to man's service and well- 
being. 

Because of their knowledge in compara- 
tive biomedicine (biology and medicine), 
the veterinary medical doctor is proyiding 
leadership and guidance to the growing num- 
ber of medical scientists who are seeking to 
solve questions of vital importance to hu- 
man medicine with animal subjects in lab- 
oratory surroundings. This is a logical and 
effective area of contribution wherever 
trained veterinary medical scientists can 
perform. 

Dr. Dorland Davis, M.D., Director, Na- 
tional Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases, has made the following statement: 
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“Recent experience has demonstrated that 
the basic qualifications and training of vet- 
erinarians equip them to assume broader 
roles in research administration, and in the 
management of broadly-based health activi- 
ties. In the past, these functions usually 
have been discharged by physicians, In the 
future, the expected shortage of physicians 
available for research administration and 
public health practice will, probably, be- 
come more acute, and provide more oppor- 
tunities for other individuals trained in the 
problems of veterinary disease. 

“Veterinary training In microbiology and 
in pathology, for the scientific understanding 
of broad health problems and responsibilities 
for conduct of investigations. In recent 
years, more and more positions of scientific 
management are being occupied by veter- 
inarians, and it is almost certain that this 
trend will accelerate. Veterinarians in the 
Department, therefore, should be oriented tu 
biomedical investigations and their applica- 
tion on a broad scale to national health 
needs.” 

As you know, Congressman Rogers, this 
nation’s veterinary schools were finally in- 
cluded, along with other medical schools, in 
Federal legislation to provide grants, first 
for construction and, in 1968, for educational 
improvement. This achievement represented 
the culmination of a long struggle to obtain 
appropriate treatment of veterinary medi- 
cine as a medical profession, with direct 
interest in, and concern for, human health. 

An obvious benefit for the public, from 
further supporting education and develop- 
ment of veterinary medicine, lies specifically 
in nutrition. An adequate diet is a basic 
factor in good health. 

Undernourishment, in general, refers to 
an inadequate intake of energy, i.e., calories, 
while malnutrition may result from many 
and varied nutritional imbalances or de- 
ficiencies. The most important, by far, 
however, is protein malnutrition. 

Protein deficiency particularly affects 
young children and pregnant and lactating 
mothers, An important consequence of pro- 
tein deficiency is the impairment of the 
health, vigor, and efficiency of future gen- 
erations, 

The nutritive value of dietary protein de- 
pends as much on its quality as the total 
amount present. The prime sources of the 
best proteins, those having the highest bio- 
logical values, are fouds of animal origin, 
l.e.. meat, milk and egg products. Animal 
products are, also, rich in other essential 
nutrients. 

The veterinarian is an important protector 
of that portion of our food supply that comes 
from animals. While the United States has 
only 6% of the world’s population, it con- 
sumes 29% of the world's meat. Many factors 
enter into the reason for this abundance of 
animal and poultry products. 

One of its traditional and highly valued 
functions of veterinary medicine is its serv- 
ice to animal agricultural in protecting the 
health and productivity of food-producing 
herds and flocks, an over $50 billion industry. 
The American housewlfe is provided with an 
abundant, wholesome and economical supply 
of meat, milk and eggs, probably unmatched 
by any other country in the world. 

There is a shortage of veterinarians—not 
just for private practice—important though 
this is to the immediate health of our food- 
producing animals—but a shortage, also, 
in education, research, livestock disease con- 
trol, and public health, 

With the current great need for improved 
health services for the citizens of this coun- 
try, it is necessary to utilize all of the health 
personnel available. It is recognized that 
there is a shortage of such personnel and 
that measures must be taken to increase our 
capability for the training of these indi- 
viduals. 
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Trusting this information will be of as- 
sistance to you in your continued interest in 
the nation’s health problems, I am 

Sincerely, 
Frank A. Topp, D.V.M., 
Washington Representative, American 
Veterinary Medical Association. 


REFORMING THE REGULATORS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Speaker, on 
August 11, 1970 Philip Elman, Federal 
Trade Commissioner, gave the following 
paper before the American Bar Associa- 
tion, Antitrust Section, St. Louis, Mo. 
This paper entitled “The Regulatory 
Process: A Personal View,” makes a very 
convincing case for the “radical struc- 
tural reform,” of our independent regu- 
latory agencies, 

Without a doubt, Mr. Elman states: 


The theory underlying the independent 
regulatory commission was original and bril- 
liant. . . . It is almost a century, however, 
since the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the grandfather of the federal agencies, was 
created in 1887. We must now look to experi- 
ence more than theory, 


Eiman attributes the chronic unre- 
sponsive and basic deficiencies in agency 
performance, to outmoded structure. 
This structure must be reformed, these 
agencies must be made more visible to 
the public, and more responsive to the 
public interest, It is time, he says, to ex- 
amine these agencies, and adapt them 
to “changing social and economic condi- 
tions.” 

The points Commissioner Elman makes 
are well worth our consideration. 

The text of the paper follows: 

THE REGULATORY PROCESS: A PERSONAL VIEW 


(By Philip Elman, Federal ‘Trade 
Commissioner) 


I appreciate very much your Invitation, as 
I leave government service after more than 
31 years, to express a personal view of the 
regulatory process, particularly in relation 
to the agency I know best—the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

I came to the Commission in 1961 with 
the strong encouragement of Justice Frank- 
furter, who during our long friendship had 
instilied in me his profound faith in the 
administrative process. Indeed, no one ever 
came to an agency more convinced that the 
independent regulatory commission had an 
essential and important place in govern- 
ment; that its theory and structure were 
basically sound; and that, while reforms 
were necessary, they could be achieved sim- 
Ply with better men and better management, 
I went to law school in the late 1930’s, when 
the New Deal agencies were in full flower. I 
learned about administrative law from such 
men as James M. Landis and Calvert Ma- 
gruder, as well as Felix Frankfurter. As a 
government career lawyer, my work brought 
me in close contact with the federal agencies. 
In the Solicitor General's Office, where I 
spent 16 years, I argued or briefed hundreds 
of cases defending government agencies be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

Thus, it was not unnatural that the only 
“instructions” I should receive when I was 
appointed to the FTC were that President 
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Kennedy expected me to be “the lawyer” on 
the Commission, To others this might have 
seemed rather vague; but I knew precisely 
what was meant, and never forgot it. For, as 
I said in my first speech as a Commissioner, 
“Lawyers are supposed to be experts in 
the administration of law, experts in the 
art of getting things done and in ways that 
are fair and just. And lawyers in government, 
especially, become inescapably involved in 
that most challenging process: the attain- 
ment of justice through legal institutions 
administered by men”. 

I have burdened you with this long preface 
so that you will Know that the view of the 
regulatory process which I express is that of 
a friendly critic-in-residence, whose perspec- 
tive has perhaps been distorted by being too 
close to the scene. 

Today, when all institutions of govern- 
ment are being found wanting, none has 
been more criticized and less responsive to 
such criticism—than the independent regu- 
latory commission. With monotonous regu- 
larity, studies and reports appear in an un- 
ending procession, all saying essentially the 
same things. While the criticisms cover a 
very broad ground, the most fundamental 
deficiency has been found to be the agen- 
cies’ chronic failure to fulfill their unique 
quasi-legislative function of developing and 
implementing regulatory policies responsive 
to public needs and the public interest. With 
each new study and report, there is the 
same ritual call for better appointments 
and improved administration. Yet the agen- 
cies go on essentially unchanged and seem- 
ingly undisturbed, with little evidence of 
basic improvement in performance, 

Without a doubt, the theory underlying 
the independent regulatory commission was 
original and brilliant. It emphasized the 
agency’s independence; its ability to bring 
expert judgment to bear upon technical and 
complex economic issues; its insulation from 
political partisan control; its capacity to 
provide both continuity and flexibility of 
policy; and its blending in a single tribunal 
of a wide range of powers and functions, 
from general rule-making to case-by-case 
adjudication, permitting the agency to ex- 
ercise broad discretion in choosing the best 
tool for dealing with a particular problem. 

It is almost a century, however, since the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
grandfather of the federal agencies, was cre- 
ated in 1887. We must now look to experi- 
ence more than theory. And, like Louis Hec- 
tor and Newton Minow before me, I have 
come to the view that the chronic unre- 
sponsiveness and basic deficiencies in 
agency performance are largely rooted in its 
organic structure and will not be cured by 
minor or transient personnel or procedural 
improvements. 

Experience shows, I believe, that the in~ 
dependent multimember regulatory commis- 
sion suffers from the defects of its virtues. 
Independence, collective deliberation and 
decisionmaking, and fusion of powers and 
functions in a single agency, are all useful 
values in the administrative process; but 
we have pushed them. too far, relying too 
much on the pure simplicities of the orig- 
inal theory and neglecting the lessons of 
actual experience. It is time for radical 
structural reform. 

Ir 


At the outset, let me make a preliminary 
general observation. The public suffers from 
too much of the wrong kind of regulation. 
Broadly speaking, government regulation is 
necessary and justified only when it serves 
the public interest, not the special interests 
of private groups or industries. While the 
lines of demarcation are not always sharp 
and clear, we should recognize that preserva- 
tion of the environment, and protection of 
the health and safety and other essential in- 
terests of the public, are proper objectives 
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of government regulation; shielding busi- 
nessmen from the risks of competition and 
the marketplace is not. So-called “infant” 
industries may perhaps need a helping hand 
from government for a short time; but we 
should not go on sheltering and subsidizing 
them forever in the guise of protective regu- 
lation. The present transportation mess is 
an obvious example of: what results from 
misguided regulation. Regulatory institu- 
tions should not be allowed to develop per- 
manent lives of their own, impervious to 
changing conditions and needs. Existing and 
proposed regulatory programs should con- 
stantly be reexamined, and, to the maximum 
extent possible, competition should be estab- 
lished and maintained as our national eco- 
nomic policy—in fact as well as in rhetoric. 

Another basic point which seems to have 
been disregarded is that the regulatory 
agencies were created in order to redress 
those injuries to the public which can best 
be remedied by administrative action. Where 
only private interests are aggrieved, the pro- 
per remedy is private action in the courts. A 
tort, whether the victim is a competitor or 
a consumer, is! a’ private, not a public, 
wrong—and the place to seek relief is a court, 
not a regulatory agency. To be sure, there 
may be disadvantaged individuals or groups 
who will need—at least for a time—some 
kind of government help in securing effec- 
tive access to the courts. But this does not 
justify the transformation ‘of regulatory 
agencies into courts. Just as the administra- 
tive process should not be used to insulate 
businessmen from the rigors of a free-enter- 
prise economy, it should not be used to re- 
lieve the courts of their duty to redress vio- 
lations of private rights. 


n. 


Thus, there is-much:-room for reducing 
the areas of agency regulation, thereby en- 
couraging greater reliance on free competi- 
tion and on private self-help through tradi- 
tional legal methods. Inevitably, however, 
there will remain many areas in our eco- 
nomic life where administrative regulation is 
required to serve essential public needs, and 
where there will be continuing need for fed- 
eral regulatory agencies. 

In creating these agencies, Congress rec- 
ognized its own inability, through self-en- 
forcing legislation, to prescribe specific and 
detailed rules and regulations for dealing 
with complex and dynamic economic condi- 
tions. The agencies were established as con- 
tinuing administrative bodies designed to 
keep pace with the evolution of a growing 
and ever-changing economy. Each of these 
“arms” of Congress was given—as its pri- 
mary and principal assignment—the duty of 
developing and executing a body of subsidi- 
ary regulatory policies within the broad lim- 
its provided by the governing statute. 

The agencies were designed to supplement, 
not to duplicate, the work of the courts. It 
was contemplated that an agency would sit, 
not like a court, as a passive and disinter- 
ested arbiter of cases or controversies brought 
fortuitously before it, but, rather, as the sur- 
rogate of Congress, exercising delegated leg- 
islative power to regulate commerce and af- 
firmatively advancing basic national poli- 
cies and objectives declared by statute. To 
that end, each agency was equipped with a 
broad array of flexible administrative tools, 
permitting a comprehensive approach to reg- 
ulatory problems in their full dimensions. 

According to the theory, the independence 
of the regulatory commission would be a 
source of institutional strength, insulating 
its members from partisan political pressures 
and enabling them to act creatively and 
boldly. Its multi-member structure would 
insure that agency decisions would be 
reached after group deliberation, providing 
both a barrier to hasty or arbitrary action 
and assurance of judicious and prudent poli- 
cies. And its flexibility and fusion of powers 
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would assure that case-by-case adjudication 
would be used, not in the traditional man- 
ner of the courts for the purpose of applying 
established legal rules to particular cases, 
but rather for the primary administrative 
purpose of, developing new, wise, and in- 
formed regulatory policies responsive to 
changing conditions and public needs. 

In each of these basic respects, however, 
there is a wide gap between the theory and 
the fact. of the regulatory process. 


A. 


In fact, independence and security of ten- 
ure for agency members have not achieved 
the intended result of insulating agencies 
from undesirable political pressures and spe- 
cial interest pleading. Of course, government 
regulators are—and should be—subjected to 
external pressures and infiuences,. But we 
must distinguish between those that are im- 
proper or harmful to the public, and those 
that are not only legitimate but necessary 
and desirable. It is one thing for agency 
members to be responsive to’ narrow, par- 
tisan, political or special interests; it is quite 
another to be attentive to, and indeed wel- 
come, the advocacy of consumer interests 
and public needs. Paradoxically, independ- 
ence and security of tenure tend to encourage 
the former and to discourage the latter. In 
fact, they foster, on the one hand, agency 
passivity and a reluctance to, “rock the boat” 
by ‘antagonizing powerful special interest 
groups; and, on the other, an attitude of 
complacency and indifference to those 
larger public concerns for which there is as 
yet no effective “people’s lobby”. 

Since agency members are appointed for 
long terms and cannot, for all practical pur- 
poses, be removed from office, the public 
cannot take effective action against the regu- 
lators directly. Nor, as matters stand now, 
does the public blame the President for. poor 
agency appointments and continued agency 
failures. Despite such failures, the public can 
neither do anything to remedy the situation 
nor find anyone to hold accountable. 

As long as I can remember, Presidents have 
said—and have been reminded by every new 
study and report—that revitalization of the 
agencies must begin by appointing better 
commissioners. Yet, as Kenneth Cox said the 
other day in commenting on the quality of 
agency appointments over the years, “I am 
appalled by the way Presidents generally 
have treated the agencies.” While it is in- 
deed appalling, it should not be surprising 
that this is the case, and will continue tobe, 
no matter who is President. 

So long as the agencies constitute a 
“fourth branch” of government for whose 
performance no one holds him accountable, 
a President is under little pressure either to 
seek out the best qualified men or to resist 
political influence. It would be instructive 
to compare the agency members appointed 
over, say, the last quarter of a century with 
the Assistant Secretaries (or Assistant At- 
torneys General) chosen during the same 
period. Both positions receive the same pay 
and, theoretically, enjoy the same status and 
prestige. In fact, however, the caliber of ap- 
pointments to the two categories is vastly 
different, as are the criteria for selection. 

A President knows that after an “inde- 
pendent” agency member is appointed, he is 
essentially on his own; and if he proves to be 
incompetent or unresponsive to the public 
interest, the President will usually not be 
held at fault, On the other hand, an in- 
competent Assistant Secretary reflects di- 
rectly on the President, his Administration, 
and his standing with the public, Every 
President .incurs political obligations. The 
“independence” of the regulatory agencies 
tempts a President to satisfy a political debt 
to a deserving friend or supporter by ap- 
pointing him to a comfortable agency berth. 
It is no historical accident that President 
Roosevelt’s decision to use the FTC, not as 
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an instrumentality for advancing his New 
Deal programs but primarily for political 
patronage purposes, coincided. with the Su- 
preme Court’s ringing declaration of agency 
independence in the 1935 Humphreys case. 

Contrary to the original theory, independ- 
ence is a source of institutional weakness, 
not strength, and tends to discourage crea- 
tive and courageous regulation in the public 
interest. Independence means that an agency 
lacks a constituency, a power base, and the 
backing of the President. Without these, the 
agency will stand naked and alone when it 
takes controversial action impinging on pow- 
erful private interests—as the Federal Trade 
Commission discovered when it promulgated 
its Cigarette Labeling Rule in 1964. Inde- 
pendence nourishes institutional timidity 
and fear of those who may use their political 
or economic influence to take reprisal action 
against the agency, reducing its powers or 
cutting its appropriations. 

Another consequence of carrying the con- 
cept of independence too far is that it im- 
pedes the development of comprehensive and 
harmonious national policies in such broad 
areas, for example, as. transportation, com- 
munications, and trade regulation, where a 
single agency's responsibility covers only part 
of the field. In these areas we should not let 
the abstract notion of agency independence 
interfere with the President’s constitutional 
power and duty to take care that the laws en- 
acted by Congress are faithfully exectued; 
that the various agencies concerned do not 
neglect their statutory responsibilities; and 
that the specific regulatory policies followed 
by each of them are complementary and co- 
ordinated with basic national goals. 


B. 


Turning now to its multi-member struc- 
ture, experience shows that this produces 4 
dangerous depersonalization and invisibility 
of agency activity. When the public is only 
dimly aware of an agency as a distant and 
impersonal institutional entity, when one 
man cannot clearly be identified as responsi- 
ble, who is there to hold accountable for the 
agency’s shortcomings? Group deliberation 
and decision-making also engender unneces- 
sary delay’ as well as indecisiveness, com- 
promise, and the expedient of solving dif- 
ficult and controversial problems by waiting 
for them to go away. As everyone with agency 
experience knows, its multi-member struc- 
ture is a substantial and frustrating obstacle 
whenever swift and incisive regulatory action 
is required. 


0. 


Finally, as a device for developing regu- 
latory policy, case-by-case adjudication of 
alleged violations of law has proved to be in- 
efficient and- ineffective, and, in many cases, 
unfair. Litigation is an excessively slow, ex- 
pensive, clumsy, and inadequate process for 
resolving technical and complex economic 
issues. Yet, agencies like the Federal Trade 
Commission—staffed as they are by law- 
yers whose training and experience make 
them feel most comfortable with procedures 
drawn from the courts—continue to rely on 
adjudication as policy-making technique 
where other quasi-legislative methods, prin- 
cipally rule-making, are far more efficient, 
expeditious, and advantageous to the public. 

On the basis of my own experience and ob- 
servations, the strongest argument I would 
make against agency adjudication of al- 
leged violations of law is that the blending 
of prosecutorial and adjudicative powers in 
a single tribunal imposes intolerable strains 
on fairness. The problem of avoiding pre- 
judgment, in appearance or in fact, con- 
stantly hovers oyer all agency activity, and 
is troublesome to agency members in almost 
every kind of action it takes. It can arise in 
the most subtle as well as obvious forms. 

Consider, for example, the so-called test 
ease where the agency issues a complaint in 
order to establish a new legal principle or 
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remedy—precisely the “Rule in Shelley’s 
Case” type of adjudication “which agencies 
have been urged to undertake as an essen- 
tial and proper method for developing new 
regulatory policies. Agency members fre- 
quently take an active part in the pre-com- 
plaint investigative and prosecutorial phases 
of these cases; and the complaint is usually 
issued with the knowledge that, because of 
the novelty and importance of the issue, it 
will be fully litigated and be back for ad- 
jJudication on the record. When such a test 
case does come up on appeal to the agency 
members, while there is no bias’ or prejudg- 
ment of guilt in the classic sense, there is an 
inescapable predisposition in favor of the 
agency position, as set forth in the com- 
plaint. After all, the whole point of starting 
& test case is to let the case go forward into 
the reviewing courts, where the issues may 
be finally settled. To put it bluntly, once 
such a complaint is issued, one should ask 
for long odds before betting against issuance 
of a final order. While a test case may be 
and usually is vigorously contested, the re- 
sult—at least in the agency phase—is likely 
to be a foregone conclusion, 

Indeed, in such a case an agency mem- 
ber may vote for an order not because he is 
personally convinced that there is a viola- 
tion of law but because he feels, perhaps in 
an excess of humility, that since it is a test 
case involving a doubtful or unsettled ques- 
tion of law, his duty is to find against the 
respondent so that the case may go on to 
the courts for definitive resolution. This 
Catch-22 process may reach full fruition 
when conscientious judges on the reviewing 
court affirm the agency ruling, whatever their 
own doubts about its merits, because they 
feel obliged to defer to the agency's expert 
judgment and discretion. 

There are other institutional factors that 
intrude upon fair and impartial agency ad- 
jJudication. Theoretically, when an egency 
member sits as a Judge, his freedom to decide 
is the same as if he were on a court. But the 
judicial process is designed to insure that 
the judge is both neutral and disinterested, 
and has no interest other than that of ap- 
plying the law fairly and evenhandedly. An 
agency member, on the other hand, cannot 
be unconcerned with whether the outcome of 
the case is to advance or to retard an im- 
portant agency program to which substan- 
tial resources have been committed. Even 
the most conscientious regulator cannot, 
when he acts as judge, ignore the effect 
which the decision will have on the agency's 
regulatory policies and goals. 

Moreover, an agency member cannot escape 
the implications of his leadership role in the 
agency. He may fear the effect on staff morale 
if he votes to.dismiss the complaint or reject 
the agency position in an important case. 
He may prefer to see the onus of dismissal 
borne by a reviewing court. And an agency 
member, qua judge, may well be apprehensive 
that dismissal of a complaint will imply that 
he made an error in having voted, qua perse- 
cutor, to issue it. 

In these respects and others I have not 
mentioned, the context of agency delibera- 
tion and decision-making differs markedly 
from court adjudication. But the solution is 
not to judicialize the administrative process 
further, or to seek the appointment of “bet- 
ter” commissioners who will make better 
agency judges. Agency members are not, and 
should not be selected for their judicial 
qualities; and the institutional environment 
in which they work does not nourish the 
development of such qualities. It should 
surprise no one that the agencies have not 
produced a Learned Hand or a Henry 
Friendly. Agency members should be chosen 
for their capacity to perform the essential 
regulatory task of developing policies that 
are wise, informed, enlightened, and in the 
public interest—and not for their judicial 
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detachment and learning, or ability to write 
a polished legal opinion. 

In short, agency members will become bet- 
ter regulators if we no longer expect them 
to act as judges as well as administrators. 
We should not require conscientious agency 
members to shoulder the irreconcilable bur- 
dens of both vigorously prosecuting and 
fairly Judging in the same case. Those sus- 
pected of violating the law should indeed 
be proceeded against with vigor and dis- 
patch; but the agency should prosecute its 
cases in an impartial and disinterested judi- 
cial tribunal. We should relieve agency mem- 
bers of the impossible duty of determining 
whether the allegations of their own com- 
plaint have been proved by the evidence in 
the record of a proceeding in which the 
agency itself is an adversary party. 

IV. 

Thus, while- I have long held to the op- 
posite view, I am now convinced that we 
will lose nothing, and gain much, by elim- 
inating from agencies like thë Federal Trade 
Commission the function of case-by-case 
adjudication of alleged violations of law. 
This function should be transferred either 
to the district courts or, preferably, to a 
new Trade Court which is decentralized and 
holds hearings in every state, thus bringing 
the judicial phase of the regulatory process 
much closer to the people. The Trade Court 
could be given jurisdiction not only of com- 
plaints prosecuted by the agency, but also 
private class-action suits brought by con- 
sumers and competitors injured by the same 
alleged unfair trade practices. To permit 
full and comprehensive disposition of the 
case by a single tribunal, the Court should 
have authority not only to issue preliminary 
and final injunctions, but also, where ap- 
propriate, to award damages, civil penalties, 
and other equitable relief. 

Relieved of its adjudicative responsibili- 
ties, the agency's remaining functions should 
be vested in a single Commissioner serving 
at the pleasure of both the President and 
Congress, and removable by either (in the 
ease of Congress, by a majority vote of both 
Houses). This would permit the public to 
hold both the President and Congress ac- 
countable for an agency's continued failures 
or poor performance. 

I do not offer this proposal as a panacea 
for all agency ills. Nor do I suggest that it 
is without risks and dangers. On the positive 
side, however, elimination of the adjudica- 
tive function will enable an agency to con- 
centrate its resources on a single central 
objective: the development and enforce- 
ment of regulatory policies carrying out the 
statutory mandate. To that end, it would 
conduct investigations and studies, utilizing 
fully its powers to gather information on 
emerging regulatory .problems; it would 
make expanded use of its rule-making au- 
thority (including issuance of guides and 
enforcement statements) as the primary 
method for formulating policies and stand- 
ards; it would proceed in court against per- 
sons charged with-engaging in unlawful acts 
or practices, including those prohibited by 
valid agency rules or regulations; and it 
would advise the Congress and the President 
on any need for new legislation. All of these 
essential administrative tasks, executive and 
quasi-legislative in nature, are better per- 
formed, more quickly and more incisively, 
by a single administrator than by a multi- 
member tribunal. 

Centralizing full authority and responsi- 
bility for an agency’s activities in a single 
administrator will unquestionably facilitate 
the development and formulation of regula- 
tory policy. It will also lighten the burden 
of fashioning comprehensive and coordi- 
nated national policies in those areas where 
other government agencies or departments 
have overlapping responsibilities. 
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Moreover, an agency should be no less in- 
dependent, in the best sense of the term, 
because it is under the leadership of a sin- 
gle man. The agency should still be required 
to develop regulatory policies that are truly 
non-partisan and responsive to public and 
consumer needs, and not to those of special 
interest pleaders. By increasing its visibility 
and accountability to the public, the pro- 
posed change in structure should result, im 
a far greater degree of agency responsiveness 
than now exists, 

Admittedly,- having only one man in 
charge may make it easier to exert political 
pressures on him, bad as well as good. I do 
not wish to overstate the case, but it seems 
clear that the present structure of the agen- 
cies has failed to insulate them from im- 
proper influences, while the’ proposed 
change at least offers the hope of increased 
responsiveness to consumer needs and the 
broad public interest. Nor do I see any rea- 
son why a policy-making government regu- 
lator should be appointed for a long term 
of years, and not be removable from office 
despite continued public dissatisfaction 
with his performance. Such a public official 
should be required to live dangerously in 
that respect. It cannot be repeated too often 
that visibility and accountability to the 
public are essential keys to good govern- 
nient. If Congress, the President, or the 
public Is disappointed with an agency's per- 
formance, there should be one man upon 
whom attention can focus and from whom 
immediate improvement can be sought. We 
cannot do that with the independent regu- 
latory commissions today; and both they 
and the public suffer from it. 

With a single man given full authority 
and responsibility for an agency’s activities, 
it should be easier to attract “better” men, 
A President will be more reluctant to ap- 
point incompetent Commissioners, for their 
failure will be his failure; their incompe- 
tence will be his embarrassment; continuing 
them in office, despite poor performance, will 
be his responsibility. 

We should make sure that an agency is 
not given more jobs than it can reasonably 
be expected to handle. If it is, we know from 
experience that the agency will concentrate 
on’ those which are easiest, least controver- 
sial, and yield’ the quickest results, putting 
aside those more difficult and complex. tasks 
which may be more important to the public, 
Nor should we allow an agency to execuse 
its own failures by putting the blame on a 
parsimonious Congress. It makes no sense 
to assign a job to an agency and then with- 
hold from it the necessary resources of 
money and manpower. 

I think it would be a serious mistake to 
transfer the regulatory agencies to the large 
Executive Departments where they would 
disappear, like the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, submerged under massive layers of 
bureaucracy. Agencies should continue to be 
independent in that sense—so that they 
may be clearly visible, fully accountable, and 
unable to blame others for their own de- 
ficiencies. 

I am not as fearful as I once was that 
transferring agency adjudication to the courts 
would create. a competing organ of policy- 
making. If the proposed changes should re- 
sult, as I. believe they will, in far greater 
and more effective utilization by the agencies 
of their administrative powers—again I stress 
the tremendous potential of rulemaking as a 
practical and fair method for developing and 
articulating regulatory policy—, there will 
be little danger of judicial usurpation of the 
agencies’ authority. Experience shows that 
where an agency is alert to its responsibili- 
ties, and is demonstrably endeavoring to ful- 
fill its statutory duties in the public interest, 
reviewing courts generally give its actions 
the benefit of a reasonable doubt. 
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vV. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say, in con- 
clusion, that no reforms in the structure of 
the regulatory agencies will succeed unless 
there also are radical charges in the climate 
of government and the political processes. As 
John W. Gardner has said, “Our political 
and governmental processes have grown so 
unresponsive, so ill-designed for contempo- 
rary purposes, that they waste the taxpayers’ 
money, mangle good programs, and smother 
every good man who comes into the system. 
* * + Sooner or later, someone is going to 
have to tackle the central structures of our 
society or it isn’t going to work." We must 
institutionalize the means whereby the pub- 
lic may be aware of, and participate in, politi- 
cal and governmental processes that affect 
the quality of all our lives. We must open 
wide the doors and windows of government 
agencies, so that the public may see for itself 
what is or is not being done, and demand an 
accounting from those in charge. 

Every institution of government must be 
renewed and adapted to changing social and 
economic conditions. It is no criticism of 
the administrative process, and the creative 
scholars and statesmen who haye nourished 
its growth, to find that it is no longer ade- 
quate to the needs of the present and the 
future. The current widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the performance of the regulatory 
agencies offers an opportunity for genuine 
reform. I leave you with the hope that this 
opportunity will not once again be allowed 
to slip by, without meaningful change and 
improvement. 


“HIJACKING” THREATS IN 
WASHINGTON 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, many re- 
member that a little over a year ago 
presidential aspirant George Wallace 
promised that if elected, he would pro- 
tect the inhabitants of Washington even 
if necessary to place armed marines on 
every corner of the city. 

Judging from the events of the past 
several days, it appears that President 
Nixon will need to station armed guards 
at every public accommodation room in 
Washington. 

Such is the plight of our “hijacked” 
Nation’s Capital. 

I include several news clippings, as 
follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Sept. 11, 1970] 
HOLDUP IN THE MEN’s ROOM 
(By Ned Scharff) 

A man was seated in the sixth-floor men’s 
room in a downtown office building yester- 
day when he heard a voice above him say, 
“Give me all of your money.” 

Morris O. Brinton, a 45-year-old patent 
draftsman, looked up and saw someone hold- 
ing a pistol and peering at him from the 
space above the stall’s partition, police said. 

When Brinton refused the gunman’s de- 
mand, the man shot him in the left leg and 
fied without money, police said. 

Brinton was treated at George Washington 
University Hospital for the wound and re- 
leased. 

The attempted restroom holdup was. the 
second of its kind in two weeks in the Ameri- 
can Rallroad Building, 1920 L St. NW. 
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Joe W. Grotegut, a public relations execu- 
tive for the American Association of Rail- 
roads, said he thinks yesterday’s restroom 
would-be robber may have been the same 
person who accosted him two weeks ago. 

“No doubt about it,” Grotegut said, “this 
man’s approach sounds almost identical to 
that of the one who robbed me.” 

Grotegut said he entered the fourth-floor 
men's room Aug. 28 in the early afternoon. 

“As soon as I sat down, I heard a voice 
coming from above me and when I looked 
up I saw a gun pointed at my head. The guy 
must have been standing on top of the stool 
in the next cabinet. 

“It was a nerve-wracking experience,” 
Grotegut said. “But as soon as the man asked 
me for my money, my watch and my rings, 
I realized that all I had was $14 and a watch. 

“I'd read enough about these kinds of 
things to know that the simple, safe and wise 
thing to do was to give him everything I had. 
I guess if he'd asked me to write him a check 
I would haye done that, too,” 

Herbert Blum, a partner of Swesnik and 
Blum, Inc., the firm which owns the build- 
ing, placed much of the blame for the unique 
problem on his tenants. 

“They haven't kept the bathroom doors 
locked, as they should have,” he said, ex- 
plaining that keys to the restrooms had been 
issued when the building opened in 1968, 
“But naturally the keys got lost and the 
people who work in the offices get lazy. The 
restrooms have almost never been locked.” 

Many people who work in the building 
were alarmed over yesterday’s shooting and 
by the theft two weeks ago. Some have called 
for stepped-up security precautions, includ- 
ing full-time guards. 

“This is becoming uncomfortable,” said 
one. “Its getting so that you have to bend 
down and look under the doors for sus- 
picious looking feet before you enter any of 
the johns.” 

The New York Times, whose Washington 
bureau occupies the building's top floor, is 
planning to.change the locks on all its rest- 
rooms, In the meantime, however, many of 
the newspaper’s employes joke nervously 
about the situation. One man told his secre- 


“I'm not afraid. I'm going to the bath- 
room, but if I'm not out in two minutes, 
send some one in after me.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 12, 1970] 
YOUTH ASSAULTS HILL SECRETARY 
A congressional secretary was attacked and 
beaten in a women’s restroom in the Ray- 
burn House Office Building about 2:30 p.m. 
yesterday by a youth who climbed wer a 
toilet stall, police said. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE, Mr, Speaker, a child 
asks. “Where is daddy?” A mother asks. 
“How is my son?” A wife asks. “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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WHO SPEAKS FOR THE AMERICAN 
STUDENT? 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the trou- 
blemakers on American campuses are a 
small minority. Most students want to 
get an education and get on with their 
basic responsibilities of earning a living, 
raising a family, and becoming a useful 
member of society. 

In a situation where a vast majority of 
students do not want to have their ed- 
ucation interrupted, especially by a truc- 
ulent, often irrational, violent minority, 
two basic requirements exist. One is that 
the educational institutions themselves 
promptly expel those who wilfully dis- 
rupt their proper educational operations. 
The second is that in some way those stu- 
dents who believe they are in school to 
get an education and not to start a “re- 
volution,” must have a reasonable 
amount of leverage in dealing with their 
contemporaries who are “making things 
toug Ri 

In this connection I commend reading 
of an editorial from the Indianapolis 
Sunday Star recently reprinted as a 
guest editorial in the Manchester, N.H., 
Union-Leader. 


Tue REVOLT OF THE PAMPERED 


(Guest editorial from the Indianapolis Sun- 
day Star) 


Although less than 10 per cent of Ameri- 
can youth has been participating in the vio- 
lent, senseless protests about their own col- 
leges and universities, there is a growing 
danger that the noisy, militant leaders of 
America’s young revolutionaries will lure 
more and more students to their cause. 

The vast majority of students are serious- 
mined young people striving to get an ed- 
ucation. They have, so far, refused to enter 
into “the gory glee” of hell-raising on the 
campus. But no leadership among the silent 
majority of students has arisen to challenge 
the revolutionaries. 

The president of the student body at a 
large state university was elected by a vote 
of 1,013 to 323. Only 1,300 of 23,000 students 
voted in that election. They simply weren't 
interested in the militant program of the 
radical leaders. However, the student who 
was elected president claims that he repre- 
sents the entire student body and demands 
a voice in board of regents meetings despite 
the fact that 90 per cent of the students 
wanted no part of his program. 

Unless the students who believe they go 
to college to get an education rather than to 
start a revolution begin very shortly to orga- 
nize and challenge the revolutionaries on the 
campus, they may find they have waited in 
silence while their precious heritage of free- 
dom and opportunity has gone down the 
drain in a blazing, destructive, senseless rev- 
olution led by leaders who don’t know what 
they want or what they would do with it if 
all their demands were granted. They want 
a noisy voice in everything but beyond that 
they know not what they are shouting about. 

A sober observation about America's youth 
recently came from England where the edi- 
tor of the London Daily Telegraph declared 
that no generation of young people ever had 
as great a heritage of freedom and oppor- 
tunity as today’s American youth. 
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Under the caption “Revolt of the Pam- 
pered,” the editor of the Telegraph wrote: 

“America is a victim of its national myth. 
It entered history proclaiming the rights of 
man, Its Constitution is aimed at fostering 
freedom at all costs. Its young have been 
brought up largely on an educational theory 
which attaches supreme importance to self- 
expression. Is it odd that it should lead the 
world in rebellion or that its volunteer forces 
should sometimes lack the virtue of unre- 
lenting discipline? Yet the marvel does defy 
explanation. Why should America’s pampered 
and idolized student youth, living in a coun- 
try that enjoys freedom and prosperity in 
unprecedented degrees, turn all its right- 
eous anger not against the despotisms that 
Tule most of the rest of the world, but against 
America itself?” 


A PROPOSAL FOR PREVENTIVE 
CAMPUS ACTION 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, slowly 
but surely indications are appearing that 
public reaction to radical violence’ on 
campuses is resulting in various legiti- 
mate—and incidentally, peaceful and 
legal—proposals for corrective action. 
More and more school administrators 
have been putting themselves on record 
endorsing firmer approaches to cope with 
illegal actions against educational insti- 
tutions. In addition, increasing emphasis 
is accentuating the rights of the offend- 
ed, the serious students and others who 
have suffered losses due to this compara- 
tively recent phenomenon of campus 
lawlessness. There appears in the Sep- 
tember 9 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of a position paper is- 
sued by Americans for Effective Law En- 
forcement which proposes the use of law- 
suits for potential plaintiffs, the non- 
violent students, the taxpayers and the 
contributors of funds to the educational 
institutions. 

The Wall Street Journal of September 
10 carried a short but pertinent item 
stressing the same corrective theme pro- 
posed by the dean of the University of 
Wisconsin Law School and a noted in- 
surance expert which has been intro- 
duced in the Wisconsin legislature. Cen- 
tered around a student-supported insur- 
ance fund, the proposal is designed “t 
motivate responsible students to take 
contro] from undisciplined activists whe 
lead them astray.” I insert at this point 
the above-cited item from the Wall 
Street Journal entitled “Wisconsin Pro- 
posal Would Assess Student for Campus 
Disorder”: 

WISCONSIN PROPOSAL WOULD ASSESS STUDENT 
FOR CAMPUS DISORDER 
THOSE ATTENDING STATE SCHOOLS WOULD PAY 

DEPOSIT TO COVER DAMAGE CAUSED BY 

DISRUPTION 
‘(By a Wall Street Journal Staff Reporter) 

Mapison.—College students in Wisconsin 
would be assessed as much as $300 a year to 
pay for damages resulting from campus dis- 


ruptions if a proposal made by a legislative 
study group becomes law. 
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The student-supported insurance fund— 
the first of its type in the country—was pro- 
posed “to motivate responsible students to 
take control from undisciplined activists who 
lead them astray,” asserted its drafters, who 
include the dean of the University of Wis- 
consin Law School and a noted Pennsylvania 
insurance expert. 

The proposal brought opposition from uni- 
versity officials. One declared it would “pre- 
vent some students from getting a college 
education in the state.” The University of 
Wisconsin has been a center of campus pro- 
test and violence, capped by a recent bomb- 
ing. 
Under the plan, each of Wisconsin’s 7,000 
students at state universities and junior col- 
leges, would pay a $100 deposit each semester. 
Ninety percent of the deposit would go into 
a special account for a student’s particular 
campus and be repaid to the student if there 
weren’t any losses during the semester. The 
other 10% would be nonrefundable and 
would go into a general reinsurance account 
for all public institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the state. Students could be as- 
sessed as much as $150 a semester if losses ex- 
ceeded a campus’ special account's fund. 

‘The proposal would insure against property 
damages, cover death, disability and medi- 
cal expenses for persons hurt in disorders, pay 
costs incurred by calling in National Guard 
troops or state police and, “within limits,” 
compensate private property owners for losses 
resulting from student disorder. 

The proposal is far from becoming law. It 
has been sent to members of Wisconsin’s in- 
surance laws revision committee, who must 
act upon it, as must members of the Wis- 
consin legislative council and the state leg- 
islature. 


AMERICANS DISAGREED WITH 
PRESIDENT 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, although 
many Americans disagreed with Presi- 
dent Nixon's decision earlier this year 
to send American troops into Cambodia, 
I am sure all held the hope that, once 
begun, this campaign and its costs in 
American lives and money would bring 
the War in Vietnam closer to an end and 
permit more immediate and greater Vi- 
etnamization of the War. : 

Even though this hope remained upon 
completion of the exercise, when statis- 
tics of captured and destroyed enemy 
bases and supplies clearly indicated 
short-range success of that operation, it 
was yet difficult to evaluate the long- 
range impact of this action on the war. 

In the September 7, 1970, issue of U.S. 
News & World Report, Col. William C. 
Moore of the U.S. Air Force provided an 
appraisal of the situation in Southeast 
Asia 2 months after the Cambodian op- 
eration, which I found very interesting. 
I recommend it to the attention of the 
Members: 

A MILITARY ApprRArsaL—CaMBODIA PLUS 2 

MONTHS 

(By Col. William C. Moore, U.S. Air Force) 

Four months have passed since U.S. forces 
moved into Cambodia to destroy Communist 
sanctuaries. Two months have passed since 
U.S. troops completed their mission and were 
withdrawn on June 30. 
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What are the military results at Cambo- 
dia-plus-two-months? 

Sufficient time has not passed to permit a 
conclusive appraisal of the over-all strategic 
implications of the Cambodian operation. 
But sufficient time has passed to permit anal- 
ysis of the tactical pluses and minuses that 
accrued during the operation and since. 

On balance, the pluses far exceed the mi- 
nuses. Most importantly, the Allied position 
in South Vietnam has improved far more 
than expected. And it was to improve the 
Allied position in South Vietnam that the 
Cambodian operation was undertaken, 

The most significant failure of the Com- 
munists has been their slowness in re-estab- 
lishing new base areas from which to conduct 
operations against South Vietnam. They are 
attempting to do this now in Southern Laos 
and Northeast Cambodia. Here the enemy 
has been forced to accept less efficient, more 
vulnerable alternatives than the sanctuaries 
he had in Cambodia. 

Sanctuaries, assembly areas, bivouacs—call 
them what you wish—are extremely impor- 
tant to military operations. They permit 
combat troops to rest, regroup and plan new 
attacks. Most importantly, they permit com- 
bat units to assemble, to concentrate in force 
prior to commitment to battle. 

Without base areas, concentration must 
be done independently by small units at the 
scene of battle. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, 
this is a tricky, highly sophisticated military 
operation which military leaders try to avoid 
as extremely dangerous. To attempt such an 
operation—considering the climate and ter- 
rain of Southeast Asia—would be a cardinal 
tactical error. 

The consequences to North Vietnamese 
commanders making such a decision would 
more often than not be disastrous, Commit- 
ment of forces would be piecemeal, with 
subsequent defeat in detall by Allied forces. 
The military commanders in Hanoi and in 
the field know this. 

In order to comprehend fully what the loss 
of the base areas in Cambodia means to the 
enemy, the loss should be viewed in the per- 
spective of history. 

In 1967 the enemy base areas, known then 
as War Zone D, War Zone C and the Iron 
Triangle—and encompassing more than 1,- 
500 square miles of area—were in South 
Vietnam. The Iron Triangle was only 25 
miles from Saigon. 

In late 1966 and early 1967 these areas 
were overrun and cleared out by the Allies 
during a series of operations, the principal 
one being “Junction City.” 

AS a result, the enemy established new 
sanctuaries in Cambodia, principally in the 
areas called Fishhook and Parrot’s Beak. 

Now these have been disrupted by the Cam- 
bodian operation; the newest strongholds, it 
appears, will be in Northeast Cambodia and 
Southern Laos, approximately 275 miles from 
Saigon. 

The geographical progress since 1967 in 
reducing the threat to Saigon, and indeed 
the whole of South Vietnam, is readily ap- 
parent. 

This retrogression is a serious blow to the 
enemy. Vital areas of South Vietnam are now 
great distances from the new bases. Enemy 
troops will no longer have a short midnight 
jaunt to their targets. Infiltration routes will 
no longer be as free from danger as they 
once were. The new sanctuaries themselves 
will not be immune from attack, as were the 
old. The Allied air forces will see to this. 
There will be no rest and recuperation for 
the troops once they leave North Vietnam, 

Enemy leaders will find that planning and 
conducting military operations under these 
conditions will be far more complicated and 
hazardous than before. Getting troops to vital 
targets will be at best a long-drawn-out 
operation. Supplying them for any form of 
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sustained attack will be even more difficult 
and time-consuming. 

The dilemma facing the enemy planners 
will be nothing compared with that facing 
the individual soldier who will be operating 
continuously in an environment that will 
grow more hostile each mile he travels south- 
ward from North Vietnam. The trail south 
will not end in a large, well-stocked, secure 
Test area, as it once did. For many soldiers, 
apprehension and preoccupation with their 
own. survival will make them less effective, 
less able to carry out the tasks assigned to 
them. ; 

Before and after Cambodia—How war in 
Vietnam has dropped off: 

Two months before Cambodian operation, 
March-April, 1970, weekly average: 108 Amer- 
icans killed in action, 

During Cambodian operation, May-June, 
1970, weekly average: 141 Americans killed in 
action. 

Two months following Cambodia, July- 
August, 1970, weekly average: 70 Americans 
killed in action. 

‘Thus, in the two months since the end of 
the Cambodian operation, U.S. combat deaths 
in South Vietnam. have declined by 35 per 
cent from the two-month period immediately 
preceding the attack on Red sanctuaries, 


OTHER INDICATORS IN VIETNAM 


Pre- 
Cambodia 
weekly 
average 
March- 
April 
1970 


Down 
(percent) 


Enemy terror and sabo- 


Enemy battalion-level 
attack: : 


U.S. aircraft lost 

South Vietnamese troops 
killed in action 

Communist troops killed 
in action 


1 No change. 
Source: Vietnam field reports through Aug. 25. 


Under these conditions, it is doubtful 
whether the enemy ever again will be able 
to mount a large-scale operation in the 
Mekong Delta or, for that matter, in the 
southern half of South Vietnam. If he does, 
it will be short-lived, suicidal and of no 
lasting significance. The report that the 
enemy will return to guerrilla warfare using 
extremely small units is undoubtedly true. 
But this decision is not a preferred choice 
by the leaders in Hanoi. The operation into 
Cambodia has given them no alternative. 

Since the end of the Cambodian operation, 
the U.S. Department of Defense has moni- 
tored statistics in South Vietnam closely to 
determine trends. These statistics confirm 
the optimism engendered during the Cam- 
bodian operation. The tactical situation is 
better, not worse. The chart on page 32, pre- 
pared by “U.S. News & World Report,” shows 
the dramatic improvement since the attack 
on the Cambodian sanctuaries. It is worth 
noting that the number of enemy killed has 
dropped. This is a plus, not a minus. It 
indicates an unwillingness to stand and 
fight—not better performance by the enemy. 

The reductions take on added significance 
when you consider that the statistics shown 
prior to the Cambodian operation are them- 
selves a dramatic reduction from the statis- 
tics for 1969. In American lives lost, for ex- 
ample, the post-Cambodian figures represent 
a 35 per cent reduction from the pre-Cam- 
bodian figure, as shown on the chart, but 
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this is a 60 per cent reduction below 1969 
figures. 

Recent reports indicate that infiltration of 
enemy troops into South Vietnam, based on 
monthly averages for the first half of 1970, 
has been one half the 1969 monthly aver- 
age—tfrom 12,000 to 6,000 per month. This is 
barely enough to replace losses. 

These signs point to significant progress in 
the tactical military sense. This in turn por- 
tends progress in the broader strategic sense. 
It means progress in Vietnamization. Asian 
forces are assuming more and more of the 
burden. The number of combat operations 
in which absolutely no U.S. forces are in- 
volved increases daily. U.S. forces are being 
withdrawn on schedule. Draft quotas at 
home, as one result, are the lowest since 1964. 

The optimism contained in this report does 
not mean that the U.S., South Vietnam or 
Cambodia itself is out of the woods. Things 
could change, governments could fall, the 
end of the monsoons could signal new initia- 
tives on the part of North Vietnam. Targets 
in South Vietnam opposite the new Com- 
munist base areas are sure to come under 
more and more fire—as indeed some already 
have. The figures on the chart may rise; they 
may approach the. pre-Cambodian figures. 


But at present, this seems unlikely. 


The U.S. will continue to monitor closely 
enemy activity to determine Communist in- 
tentions. Their activity in Cambodia and 
Laos will be.of particular interest. The lead- 
ers in Hanoi, having suffered a crippling blow 
to their ability to attack South Vietnam, 
may now attempt to redress the situation at 
the expense of these two countries. The odds 
at present, however, do not favor early suc- 
cess in such a venture. 


THE UNITED NATIONS IS 25 YEARS 
OLD—SO WHAT? 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, this morning’s newspaper carried a 
story indicating that a Presidential com- 
mission reports that the United Nations 
must undergo a number of needed re- 
forms if it is to become the effective in- 
strument that we had originally hoped it 
would become. 

The urgency of this need was spelled 
out in May of this year by Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant, who stated: 


The Members of the United Nations have 
perhaps 10 years left in which to launch a 
global partnership to curb the arms race, to 
improve the human environment, to defuse 
the population explosion, and to supply the 
required momentum to world development 
efforts. If such a partnership were not de- 
veloped within this decade, these problems 
might reach such staggering proportions that 
they would be beyond our capacity to control. 


A former colleague, Jerry Voorhis, 
agrees with the contention that changes 
are needed in the UN., stating in the 
July-August 1970 issue of World Fed- 
eralist magazine that: 

The United Nations should be given orig- 
inal authority to stop or prevent wars. It 
should be able to tell any single nation that 
it cannot interfere by force in the affairs of 
any other nation. Czechoslovakia or Vietnam, 
for example. 


The United Nations should be strong 
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enough’ to enforce a disarmament treaty so 
all nations could trust its effectiveness. 

If need be, the Charter should be amend- 
ed to make all this possible. 


Mr. Voorhis goes on to point out that 
taking steps like these: 


To save mankind from nuclear death would 
be a worthy way to observe the 25th anni- 
versary of the United Nations. 


He indicates, and I agree, that the 
United States policy toward the U.N. will 
have to be drastically altered if these 
steps are ever going to be undertaken. I 
am sure that our colleagues will find this 
article to be most worthwhile, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point: 


THE Untrep- Nations Is 25 Years OLD— 
So WHAT? 
(By Jerry Voorhis) 

(Mr. Voorhis is a former US Congressman, 
educator and author. A world federalist from 
the early days of the movement, he attended 
while still a Congressman conferences which 
led to the formation of the United World 
Federalists (changed to World Federalists, 
USA, in 1969). Jerry Voorhis continues to 
provide active support to the federalist 
movement in the USA). 

Nineteen seventy marks the 25th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the United Nations. 

On the back pages of newspapers for Wed- 
nesday, May 6, 1970, appeared an: article 
which told of a call by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations for a conference 
of “all interested parties to settle the tragic 
wars raging in Southeast Asia”. 

It is certainly logical for the Secretary- 
General to make this proposal in the 25th 
anniversary year of the founding of the 
United Nations in 1945. 

But tragically enough there is no assur- 
ance that the “interested parties’ will 
respond positively to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s appeal. 

For Americans the question is what re- 
Sponse the United States will give to it. 

Surely if the United States government 
really wants to bring the wars to an end 
and bring its soldiers home it will immedi- 
ately accept. the proposal of U Thant and 
challenge other “interested parties’? to do 
likewise. 

But there is no assurance that this will 
happen. 

Nor is there assurance of vigorous “all- 
out” support from the USA for the proposal 
of 11 Asian UN member nations for a con- 
ference to settle the Indo-China wars. 

For in recent times the United States has 
shown far less respect for the United Na- 
tions than should have been the case. 

Nor have the so-called “great powers” 
done much better. 

Why? 

Because the United Nations was created in 
the first place, and has been, ever since, an 
institution very different from what the peo- 
ple of the world hoped and believed it was 
going to be. They hoped and believed that 
the UN would be an agency of peace, an 
agency speaking for mankind, a world-wide 
institution able to stop wars, effect disarma- 
ment and keep the peace. 

But the “great powers” saw to it that the 
UN would be no such thing. Instead they 
hedged it ‘round with all manner of disabili- 
ties, only a few of which have been overcome 
as time has passed. 

The United Nations has no original au- 
thority of its own. Only that which its mem- 
bers give to it. Its World Court, thus far at 
least, has only those cases brought before it 
which both parties to the dispute are willing 
to submit. The Court has only the jurisdic- 
tion which its litigants will give it. It is 
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like a policeman who would haye to get a 
criminal’s permission before he could arrest 
him. 

The United Nations can enter, with teams 
of observers, or peace-keeping forces, or con- 
ciliators, only those countries which consent 
to let it come, And those countries can tell 
the UN to get out whenever they please. 

The UN cannot raise a dime except what 
its members voluntarily contribute. It can- 
not raise a soldier except by appeal to its 
member nations to supply contingents. 
United States soldiers are still dying and 
killing in Southeast Asia for one principal 
reason: because their country, and others, 
have refused to make the United Nations 
strong enough so it could bring about and 
enforce peace in Southeast Asia or the Mid- 
dle East or anywhere else in the world, 

And yet, despite all its handicaps and 
weaknesses, the United Nations has accom- 
plished remarkable things in its 25 years of 
existence, 

It has brought literacy, better health, and 
more efficient food production to millions of 
people. It has enabled dozens of countries 
to obtain their independence. In a few cases 
where the “powers” allowed it to act, it has 
brought peace to troubled areas, It has pro- 
vided a world forum where the crimes of na- 
tions could be—and are being—exposed to 
the light of world opinion. It has begun to 
establish a principle of accountability of na- 
tions to the judgment of mankind. 

There are urgent problems with which the 
UN is.currently trying to deal. 

One of these is chemical and biological 
weapons—the most diabolical kind of weap- 
ons yet devised. So diabolical in fact that 
even Hitler never used them. 

An overwhelming majority of the mem- 
bers of the United Nations are seeking to 
implement the Protocol of Geneva, agreed to 
in 1925, which prohibits the use of chemical 
and biological weapons, and which every 
major nation on earth has ratified—except 
the United States. Almost all the member 
nations of the UN want a strong treaty that 
would ban the production or use of both 
chemical and biological weapons. 

They had reason for encouragement when, 
some time ago, Mr. Nixon made a speech re- 
nouncing the first use of such weapons by 
our country. 

But the United States now refuses to in- 
clude chemical weapons. It wants the pro- 
hibition to be against biological weapons 
only. Because we are using chemical weap- 
ons: all over the place in Southeast Asia. 
When a resolution was presented in the UN 
to ban CBWs completely, the United States 
voted against it. Only Portugal and Au- 
stralia voted with us. 

The 24th General Assembly of the United 
Nations voted 82 to 0 to ask the United States 
and Russia to stop the testing and deploy- 
ment of any more frightful nuclear weapons. 
Neither of them has done so. On the con- 
trary the United States is going right ahead 
with full development of the MIRV—the 
multiple warhead missile that can hit many 
cities at once. 

Most of mankind wants to prevent the 
beds of the seas from being used for the in- 
stallation of -nuclear weapons. Most of 
mankind wants to declare the seabeds as 
the “common heritage of all mankind”, The 
great. wealth which lies beneath the seas 
could then be used to provide desperately 
needed.income for the United Nations and 
its peace-keeping efforts. Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, Ecuador and.the Cameroons haye 
proposed. such a treaty. The United States 
has opposed it. 

There were eight votes in the last session 
of the United Nations General Assembly 
which would have advanced the cause of 
peace. India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. voted 
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YES on all these eight proposals. Russia sup- 
ported only three of them. The United 
States supported only two. 

Americans who care about the future of 
mankind—or about the lives of their own 
sons—have “homework” to do. 

The United Nations should be given origi- 
nal authority to stop or prevent wars. It 
should be able to tell any single nation that 
it cannot interfere by force in the affairs of 
any other nation. Czechoslovakia or Vietnam, 
for example. 

The United Nations should be strong 
enough to enforce a disarmament treaty so 
all nations could trust its effectiveness. 

If need be, the Charter should be amended 
to make all this possible. 

Taking steps like these, to save mankind 
from nuclear death would be a worthy way 
to observe the 25th anniversary of the United 
Nations. 

But if any such steps are to be taken the 
policy of our own country toward the United 
Nations will have to undergo something like 
a complete turn-around. We have to start 
really seeking peace instead of military 
dominance. 

There is one piece of as yet uncertain evi- 
dence that gives a ray of hope. 

Life Magazine in its excellent editorial 
about the 25th anniversary exposes that ray 
in these words: 

A new initiative is also needed to establish 
peace-keeping machinery on a permanent 
basis... 

With big-power agreement—and there are 
signs the US and Russia seek accommodation 
in a number of areas—a small UN stand-by 
force in the next year is attainable. It would 
be a worthwhile improvement for a world or- 
ganization which, liabilities notwithstand- 
ing, has proved itself consistently -useful— 
and occasionally vital—in its first 25 years, 
and is well worth sticking with and 
strengthening now. 


ANNUAL PROGRESS REPORT TO 
CONSTITUENTS—PART II 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 14, 1970 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, as I in- 
dicated last May, it has been my policy 
since I was first elected to Congress in 
1966, send to my constituents in Mich- 
igan’s Tth District an annual progress 
report explaining my activities as their 
Congressman. On May 14, I inserted into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD part I of my 
1970 progress report. 

Having just completed part II of the 
1970 progress report, I would like to in- 
sert it into the Record at this point, so 
that it will be available to the general 
public: 

Your ANNUAL PROGRESS REPORT From CON- 
GRESSMAN Don RIEGLE, 1969-70, Part II 
DEAR Friend: This is the second portion 

of a two-part Annual Report dealing with 

our work in Congress over the last year— 
on the issues and problems facing our coun- 
try. Its purpose—together with Part I which 
you received several weeks ago—is to provide 
you with up-to-date information on work 
done, and on the problems that remain ahead. 

As always, this Congressional job belongs 
to all of us—and I need your help. I work 
for you, and I need and welcome your com- 
ments.and suggestions. 
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Please let me know if I can ever be of 
help to you or your family. 
Sincerely, 
Don RIEGLE. 
BUILDING A BETTER RELATIONSHIP WITH FRANCE 


Since the retirement of Charles DeGaulle 
and the emergence of the Pompidou Ad- 
ministration, there has been a new oppor- 
tunity to build a better working relationship 
between the U.S.A. and France—our oldest 
ally. Some months ago, Congressman Riegle 
and Congressman Ottinger (D-NY) co- 
hosted a group of young French Congress- 
men who visited Washington and several 
Congressional districts across the country. 
The two groups of Congressmen met to dis- 
cuss common problems facing the two coun- 
tries—particularly foreign policies concern- 
ing S.E. Asia and the Middle East. 

These French legislators came to America 
to compare ideas for making representative 
government work better—and to develop 
closer ties with their legislative counter- 
parts in the United States, Ms. Terrenoire, 
Congressman Riegel’s guest, felt the most 
useful part of his visit was spent in Flint— 
meeting with local citizens—beginning at 
6 a.m. at the Buick Plant gates. Ms. Terre- 
noire invited the U.S, Congressmen to 
France for a similar yisit, which had the 
dual purpose of evaluating the Paris Peace 
Talks on the Vietnam situation. 


PARIS PEACE TALKS 


A few weeks ago, I was privileged to head 
a 9 man official bipartisan congressional dele- 
gation -to France..One important part of 
our work was a lengthy private session with 
Ambassador Habib who at that time was the 
head of the American negotiating team at 
the Vietnam Peace Talks in Paris. I knew 
Ambassador Habib before he was asked to 
head the Peace Talks and his lengthy off- 
the-record briefing was candid and thorough. 

Although I cannot reveal the substance of 
his remarks, I cán relate my own impression 
of where the “Peace Talks” stand today: 
The outlook for a negotiated settlement is 
grim. After some two years at the conference 
table, virtually no progress has been made. 
During that period, 20,346 American men 
have been killed in Vietnam. 

It appears that any negotiated settlement 
would: require the formation of a coalition 
government in South Vietnam—a mixed 
government that would share power among 
all major religious, regional, ethnic and po- 
litical groups in Vietnam. The Thieu/Ky 
regime, now in power in South Vietnam, re- 
fuses to) consider sharing power through a 
negotiated settlement, and the U.S. Govern- 
ment has said it will not force the Thieu/Ky 
regime to compromise. Meanwhile the war 
continues, with 2,830 Americans killed dur- 
ing the first 6 months of this year. 

While the appointment of a new Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. David Bruce, is a hopeful sign, the 
fundamental negotiating positions of the 
two sides have not changed, and the near- 
term prospects for a significant break- 
through in the talks are regrettably not good. 


KOREA AN IMPORTANT LESSON 


As a representative of the Appropriations 
Committee, Congressman Riegle visited Viet- 
nam and South Korea to evaluate the con- 
tinuing American military and economic ef- 
forts in those countries; A previous study we 
made of postwar Korea showed that Korea 
really got on its feet, and became independ- 
ently strong, only when the U.S. stopped 
carrying the load, 

Based on his briefings and observations 
in Korea—and along the Korean DMZ—Con- 
gressman Riegle formally recommended to 
the Administration and the Appropriations 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee, that the 
remaining American troop level in Korea be 
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reduced—and finally phased out. It’s im- 
portant to remember that the Korean War 
ended 17 years ago, and the population of 
South Korea is about twice as large as that 
of North Korea. 

In a recent statement, the Secretary of 
Defense announced that an official decision 
has been reached to finally begin the phased 
withdrawal of American troops from Korea. 
Congressman Riegel said: “I am encouraged 
to see this shift of military responsibility to 
the South Koreans where it belongs. This is 
an important breakthrough.” 


OUR APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
ASSIGNMENT 


WORKING TO CUT GOVERNMENT SPENDING— 
AND CHANGE OUR PRIORITIES 


One way to.attack the rising cost of living 
problem is to cut wasteful and unnecessary 
government spending. Serving’ on the Ap- 
propriations Committee, I share the: respon- 
sibility for reviewing the entire 200 billion 
dollar national budget. Thus far this year we 
have been able to cut over $7,000,000,000 
from the Administration’s budget requests. 
Of course, our job is not just to cut spending 
but to see that $’s are properly used where 
they will do the most good. Clearly the Con- 
gress must do a better job in this area. 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE 


This year we continued to seriously ques- 
tion the value and effectiveness of the US. 
Foreign Aid program and took action to cut 
it back by $1,175,304,000—the largest reduc- 
tion in history. My firsthand inspection of 
AID projects in Thailand, Vietnam, Korea, 
India, etc. provided convincing evidence that 
we must reallocate our direct foreign aid as- 
sistance to countries on the basis of our 
strategic security interests. We also have to 
put more emphasis on helping people help 
themselves. We are now g to move 
more in this direction. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SUBCOMMITTEE 


Many of the problems of Washington, D.C. 
stem from the fact that the citizens of D.C. 
are denied local self-government. This is 
wrong and must be changed. To heip get at 
D.C.’s problems, I recently took the un- 
precedented step of forming a 25 person ad- 
visory council of D.C, citizens and profes- 
sional experts to help me do a better job of 
representing the citizens of the District of 
Columbia. This group helped me prepare for 
our subcommittee budget hearings by pro- 
viding me'a direct grassroots understanding 
of the District's problems. Many important 
problems were brought to light—and I in- 
tend to continue this practice. Hopefully this 
effort will provide at least one small bridge 
toward self-government, while helping to 
solve the urban problems here in our na- 
tion's capital. 

Your. CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE AT WORK 
1969-70 
WORK WITH INDIVIDUAL CITIZENS 

3,411 individual case problems solved. 

11,800 letters received and answered. 

16,000 special information letters, and indi- 
vidual responses to petition signers. 

4 newsletters to each family. 

WORK IN THE COMMUNITY 


75 local federal aid projects monitored, 

1,050 congressional office inquiries and fol- 
lowup on local federal programs. 

22 working trips back to Genesee and La- 
peer counties by the Congressman, 86 meet- 
ings with local groups, regular neighborhood 
“office hours” held in area shopping centers, 
thousands of personai conversations. 

190 statements and discussions on issues 
through local and national press media. 

YOUR DISTRICT CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 


$4,000+ phone calls received from local 
citizens, 

2,000+ citizens visit to the office with 
questions or problems, 
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384 community meetings attended by Con- 
gressman’s staff. 

135 unpaid volunteers pitching in to help 
bring good congressional service to our com- 
munity. (if you'd like to help call 239-5705). 


ACTION IN CONGRESS 
353 votes on legislation. 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENT 


86 committee meetings. 

7 billion dollars + saved by cutting unnec- 
essary spending. 

VETERANS 

As the daughter of a deceased veteran, I 
have missed a semester of college because I 
have been unable to get financial aid from 
the Veterans Administration. Can you help 
me? 

A quick phone call showed that her appli- 
cation was 8 weeks behind schedule. As a 
result of this inquiry she received the schol- 
arship in time for the next semester. 


INTERNAL REVENUE 


I am a minor who was left holding the bag 
for back taxes on my deceased father’s busi- 
ness. It doesn’t seem right that I should have 
to pay all the family debts when I’m not 
even 21 years old. 

The IRS decided he was not a true partner 
in the firm and therefore not responsible for 
its debts. All money he had paid in back 
taxes was reimbursed. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


I am totally disabled, losing my sight and 
struggling to maintain my family, yet Blue 
Shield contends I am not entitled to addi- 
tional benefits. I don't want sympathy, only 
my rightful allotment. 

After a brief investigation he received his 
rightful allotment—an extra $210. 

I don't think my Medicare reimbursement 
claim will ever come through. I am trying to 
find out why the delay and am getting noth- 
ing but the run-around. 

Our intervention forced the immediate 
correction of the bureaucratic delay and the 
check was in the mail. 


IMMIGRATION 


We have 300 children in our congregation 
school, but no teacher. The man .we hired to 
run the schoo] is in Canada, unable to obtain 
a visa to enter the U.S. Without a teacher 
we may have to cancel everything—and 
school is scheduled to start in 3 days. 

Our inquiries showed no legal hang-ups— 
just thoroughly mixed-up communications. 
By dealing directly with top federal officials, 
we were able to bring this man to Flint in 
time to begin classes on schedule. 


MILITARY 


I’m home on emergency leave. My wife is 
ill and hospitalized, facing the possibility of 
losing our unborn child. My leave expires in 
2 days and the Army still has not acted on 
my request for a hardship discharge. 

Extension of leave was granted immedi- 
ately—shortly thereafter he received a hard- 
ship discharge. 

TEACHER CORPS 

I applied to the Teacher Corps in January; 
it's now April and still no word. I graduate 
from college in June and would like to make 
future plans. Can you please help me? 

We'found that many Teacher Corps cen- 
ters were in need of volunteers, The young 
man is now teaching in Minneapolis. 

HANDICAPPED STUDENT 


My daughter lost her arms and legs in a 
car accident but—thank God—has now 
worked her way back to where she can be a 
student at Wayne State. The Division of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation, having assured us 
she would receive money for tuition, room 
and board, now tells us she can only have 
half of this ald. Are there any federal pro- 
grams that could help our daughter? 

Upon reexamination, the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation decided the seriousness 
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of the case—and the girl’s valiant personal 

efforts—merited full financial aid. Funds 

were allotted and the girl is now in college— 

and making great progress, 

WASHINGTON’s COMMUNITY SCHOOL PROGRAM 
EXxPANDS—WITH FLINT'’S HELP 


A most satisfying accomplishment this year 
on the D.C. Appropriations Subcommittee 
was to help in expanding Washington's two 
“pilot” community schools to a total of 13 
community schools for this coming year, In 
1967-68, the Mott Foundation and the Flint 
schools helped start the first two “pilots.” 
Here’s what’s happened since: 

The first two schools showed good results— 
community involvement of all age groups, in- 
creased pride, higher scores in reading and 
arithmetic, lower rate of vandalism, etc. 

We made a formal presentation to former 
HEW Secretary Finch, who, along with HUD 
Secretary Romney, has provided Administra- 
tion interest. 

D.C, schools scraped up federal and city 
money to get four more community schools 
going. 

Based on good results of these first schools, 
we persuaded Senate and House Appropria- 
tions Committee members to fund two more 
new schools this year. 

To help carry on these initiatives, the Mott 
Foundation agreed to fund five more schools 
for a full range of community activities— 
bringing the grand total at this time to 13 
schools. 

Only by this kind of citizen-government 
and public-private cooperation can we offer 
full and equal opprtunity for all the citizens 
of our nation’s capital and set an example 
for other cities across the country. 


FENTON HIGH SCHOOL DEDICATION— 
MARCH 22, 1970 


(What follows is a portion of the dedica- 
tion remarks of Congressman Riegle) .. . 
“these buildings—this new school—repre- 
sents an investment in our young people 
and in the world they will build. 

This school was built because this genera- 
tion believes in the next generation—it is 
why we tax ourselves today to raise the 
money necessary to provide the working tools 
our country needs to build a good tomor. 
tow. This School was built to provide a place 
where people can learn—about themselves, 
and about the challenges and opportunities 
that confront us all. 

It is not the outside of these buildings 
that we dedicate today, rather it’s what 
happens inside these buildings that really 
counts—and that story is ours to write each 
day. For we will accomplish here, exactly 
what we require of ourselves. If we require 
excellence and do the things necessary to 
achieve excellence—then that can be one 
of our accomplishments. And this is true 
for teachers and students alike. 

If we seek to make our students open— 
and striving—and honest—and loving—and 
sensitive to the needs of others—then we 
can accomplish this—perhaps we can form 
a student volunteer service here—a pro- 

where students could do part of their 
learning outside the school—and inside hu- 
man and social problems in the community. 
Most of the young people I know want to 
be involved in the world around them—and 
want to participate—want to help—Let’s let 
them do it—let’s encourage their contribu- 
tions of effort. 

Why not let them work on the pollution 
problems here locally. Or, let them orga- 
nize themselves to help our senior citizens 
and retirees. I think a young high school 
person helping an older person take down 
storm windows is one good way to bridge the 
generation gap. 


AUTO SAFETY AND EMISSION CONTROL 
Recently Congressman Riegel spent a day 
at the General Motors Technical Center, and 
the G.M. Proving Grounds, to better under- 
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stand and evaluate progress being made in 
improving auto safety and controlling guto- 
mobile exhaust. After briefings by automo- 
tive experts and careful examination of the 
work being done and the results already 
achieved, Congressman Riegel said, “I was 
highly encouraged by the quality and quan- 
tity of determined effort, underway now for 
some years by the management and workers 
of G.M., to solve these two problems. Tre- 
mendous progress has been made in building 
safety features into cars—and I share the 
belief that we are rapidly approaching the 
point where further major reductions in 
traffic fatalities will have to come from im- 
proved highway design, driver performance, 
and by doing a better job of keeping unsafe 
rivers off the road.” 

“On control of auto exhaust, several ex- 
perimental designs are being tested. Present 
exhaust systems have greatly reduced the 
amount of air pollution coming from new 
cars—the remaining challenge is (a) to 
eliminate all toxic fumes at a cost that will 
not drive the cost of cars up so far that 
people stop buying them, and (b) to de- 
velop ways for car owners to maintain and 
service their cars so that exhaust perform- 
ance will not degenerate to unaccepted levels 
as the car gets older.” 


OUR Economy Is IN TROUBLE 


The cold facts are that every American 
family is being hurt by rising prices, rising 
unemployment, high interest. rates, and 
ever-increasing taxes. Our present national 
economic policies are wrong and must be 
changed. I have fought these policies tooth 
and nail but they persist despite my opposi- 
tion and the opposition of others. 

We must take emergency action to: 

Get our unemployed men and women back 
to work. 

Stop the rising cost of living. 

Bring interest rates down. 

Stop spending tens of billions of dollars 
in Southeast Asia. 

Today the Federal government is spend- 
ing too much money on the wrong things— 
such as excessive farm subsidies, Vietnam, 
the supersonic transport airplane, the space 
program, the multi-billion dollar ABM white 
elephant, cost overruns on government con- 
tracts, etc. We’ve got to cut down this mas- 
sive government spending by eliminating the 
waste and low priority items, 

We must also face up to the continuing 
wage/price spiral—rising costs and prices 
which bear no relationship to product im- 
provement and real productivity. We must 
insist on policies that begin to stabilize the 
price level—and which are fair to labor and 
management. More direct Presidential and 
Congressional action on prices and wages is 
long overdue. 

As you know, last year I voted against the 
10% surtax—and I will oppose any request 
for higher taxes now or In the months ahead, 
because I believe people are being taxed to 
death and I'm convinced much of any new 
tax revenue would be wasted on unnecessary 
budget items. 


IS THERE A NATURAL GAS 
SHORTAGE? 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, many 
of us are concerned about the accelerat- 
ing depletion of our energy resources. 
Some of us are also concerned about the 
adequacy and reliability of data upon 
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which Federal and State resource man- 
agement decisions are based. 

The shortage of information is espe- 
cially crucial regarding the natural gas 
industry. Congress is partly to blame for 
this. It has not seen fit to pass the pro- 
posed Natural Gas Information Act, S. 
3900. This proposed legislation has been 
recommended by the Federal Power 
Commission during the tenure of four 
Commission chairmen: Jerome Kuyken- 
dall, Joseph Swidler, Lee White, and 
John Nassikas. Nor has Congress chosen 
to act on the Utility Consumers’ Infor- 
mation and Counsel Act (S. 607 and H.R. 
4866), which would provide legislators, 
regulators, and the public with basic in- 
formation that is closely guarded by gas, 
electric, and telephone companies. 

So Congress is not blameless in the 
matter. On the other hand, the Federal 
Power Commission appears too ready, if 
not eager, to accept the gas industry’s 
claims of shortages and requests for 
higher rates and special bonuses. Sub- 
stantial testimony before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly indicated that gas producers are not 
reporting discoveries; producers are col- 
lectively withholding gas from the mar- 
ket pending approval of increases which 
could boost gas costs by from 50 to 100 
percent for consumers, utilities, and in- 
dustrial users. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart), chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monop- 
oly, has asked the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to use its unique authority and 
determine the gas reserves which the 
Federal Power Commission is unable to 
determine. Ongoing events close at hand 
underscore the need and urgency of such 
@ survey. These events, which involve 
the Virginia Electric & Power Co., also 
illustrate how precipitate action by util- 
ities can lead to substantial increases 
in housing costs as well as utility bills, 
and decrease construction of needed new 
housing. 

Vepco sells electricity throughout 
much’ of Virginia. In addition, Vepco 
also sells:gas in the populous Tidewater 
area of Virginia. The company is cur- 
rently spending thousands of dollars ud- 
vertising the sale of natural gas in the 
Norfolk area. One would gather from the 
ads that the company is ready, willing, 
and able to fulfill its obligation as a pub- 
lic service corporation. 

Therefore, I was amazed to learn that 
this same company which is advertising 
for increased sale of natural gas has pre- 
emptorily moved to discontinue the pro- 
vision of gas service to new customers. 
Vepco’s senior vice president said that 
the move was necessary because the com- 
pany could not assure adequate supplies 
of gas to customers for the next two 
winters. This abrupt decision by Vepco 
could sharply increase utility bills, the 
housing shortage, and housing costs. 
Electric heat is conservatively estimated 
by Virginia architects to be approximate- 
ly $5 a month more expensive than gas 
heat. Furthermore, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration underwriters have refused 
to permit the use of electric heat in proj- 
ects under their jurisdiction because of 
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high operating costs. The unavailability 
of gas for new customers will jeopardize 
needed new housing projects. 

In addition, the utility’s effort to im- 
mediately halt service to new customers 
adds to the cost of housing designed for 
gas heating. Extra thousands of dollars 
will be required for the redrafting of 
plans. These extra costs will no doubt be 
passed on to new homeowners, who have 
already paid to have the housing plans 
drawn for the use of gas heat. They, the 
builders, and the architects had every 
reason to believe that Vepco would ful- 
fill its utility responsibility and provide 
the gas, as advertised. In elaboration of 
this point, I shall place in the RECORD 
later in these remarks a letter from a 
Norfolk architectural firm which has 
1,423 apartment units in various. stages 
of completion, with 560 drawings, includ- 
ing mechanical design and layout, ready 
for construction, all designed for use of 
gas fuel, which the utility now says it 
will not supply. 

The only party which stands to bene- 
fit from Vepco’s refusal to serve will be 
Vepco. It has a monopoly on electricity, 
the principal alternative energy source, 
for the sale of which it obtained a sub- 
stantial rate increase this year. 

The Vepco case illustrates the need 
for the passage of S. 4013, which would 
require Vepco and the 77 other com- 
bination gas-electric utilities to. divest 
themselves of either the gas or the elec- 
tric department, in order to encourage 
competition and its benefits to the con- 
suming public. More immediately, Vep- 
co's actions—its advertising the sale of 
a fuel it suddenly refuses to supply—sug- 
gests that the company either advertises 
indiscriminately—at the customer’s ex- 
pense, of course—or else is extraordi- 
narily uninformed regarding. the avail- 
ability of one of its principal products. 

We must remember that the only in- 
formation the public has on natural gas 
supply is what the industry chooses. to 
report. Either industry information is un- 
reliable or else the customers are paying 
for false and misleading advertising. 
Senator Hart's proposed inquiry by the 
Federal Trade Commission is in order. 
The FTC should proceed with thorough- 
ness and dispatch. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
letter previously referred to, from Irwin 
M. Kroskin, of the Norfolk architectural 
firm of Brundage, Cohn, Kroskin & As- 
sociates, to Virginia State Senator Henry 
Howell; Senator Howell’s September 10 
submission to the Virginia State Cor- 
poration Commission; and an article on 
the subject which was published in the 
Northern Virginia Sun of September 12, 
1970. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

BRUNDAGE, COHEN, 
HOLTON & KROSKIN, 
Norfolk, Va., August 17, 1970. 
Senator Henry E. HOWELL, 
The State Capitol, 
Richmond, Va. 

Dear Sim: The principals in this firm feel 
that it would be of interest to you in your 
continuing efforts to “Keep the Big Boys 
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Honest” to be apprised of one aspect of the 
recent move by the Virginia Electric and 
Power Company to discontinue the pro- 
vision of gas service to new customers as of 
August 1, 1970. 

Multi-family residences comprise approxi- 
mately 50% of the work in this office and as 
a firm we are responsible for a large portion 
of the housing units constructed in Tide- 
water each year, Apartment projects insured 
under various Federal Housing Administra- 
tion programs now account for a definite 
majority of living units built and many of 
these are for low-income groups. The increase 
in construction of these FHA projects, for 
whatever the reason, does seem to fulfill one 
of the oft-stated national goals; that of pro- 
viding housing for the masses. 

In recent years the FHA underwriters have 
refused to permit the use of electric heat 
in projects under their jurisdiction. Although 
the initial cost of installation is lower for 
this equipment than for equipment using 
any other fuel, the operating costs are so 
high as to be prohibitive. This fact has re- 
sulted in virtually a 100% use of gas-fired 
equipment for heating in multi-family build- 
ings. This applies to both FHA work and 
conventionally financed projects. Thus, with 
all of the “Kick-backs” or “advertising al- 
lowances”, the Gold Medallion program has 
been unsuccessful in the apartment field. 
Gas demand continues to increase. 

At the present time this office has work- 
ing drawings for one thousand, four hun- 
dred and twenty-three (1,423) apartment 
units in various stages. of completion. The 
drawings, including mechanical design and 
layout for five hundred and sixty (560) units, 
are 100% complete and ready for construc- 
tion: The working drawings for the eight 
hundred and sixty-three (863) units are 
in preparation; 

All of these units have been designed for 
the use of gas fuel which we, unfortunately, 
assumed Was as available as any public util- 
ity can be expected to be. This is obviously 
not the case and in order to proceed with 
these apartments, the decision will have to 
be made to provide a mechanical system 
based on an alternate fuel and the necessary 
re-design and re-drafting accomplished. The 
work involved here is considerable and the 
costs are significant. Of immediate interest 
to us, and most architects and engineers, is 
the question of who shall be responsible for 
the cost incurred in re-doing this work. We, 
of course, do not feel that the architect or 
engineer should absorb this cost. The vari- 
ous owners, apparently, are justified in be- 
lieving that they have paid to have the work 
done once, Who, then, pays? 

The basic point which we wish to empha- 
size and bring to your attention is that we 
believe it to be of questionable legality for 
a public utility to make such an announce- 
ment on the same date that it becomes ef- 
fective. This seems especially true when the 
policy concerned effects the construction of 
buildings for which planning and financial 
arrangements are made far in advance of the 
actual construction. 

As stated before, this is one small aspect 
of a problem which we believe effects the 
entire construction industry and probably 
the entire economy of this part of the state. 
If we can be of assistance in providing any 
additional information, do not hesitate to 
call upon us. 

Very truly yours, 
Irwin M. KROSKIN, AIA, 
PETITION. IN OPPOSITION TO THE PROPOSED 

AMENDMENT FILED sy VIRGINIA ELECTRIC 

AND POWER COMPANY TO THE TERMS AND 

CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH It WILL FURNISH 

Gas TO CUSTOMERS WITHIN ITs TERRITORY 

Now comes Henry E. Howell, Jr., in his 
capacity as.a State Senator to the Senate 
of the General Assembly of Virginia, and in- 
tervenes in the above captioned hearing be- 
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ing held on the application of Virginia Elec- 
tric and Power Company as above captioned, 
and petitions this Honorable Commission 
to deny the application of Virginia Electric 
and Power Company and to grant other al- 
ternative relief as hereinafter set out, for 
the following reasons, among others to be 
adduced at the hearing on said application: 

First: The City of Norfolk, Virginia, and 
the State of Virginia, are faced with a crit- 
ical shortage of low income housing. In par- 
ticular, the City of Norfolk is a central city 
which is prevented from expanding its 
boundary lines by reason of its being adja- 
cent to the Cities of Chesapeake and Vir- 
ginia Beach. The land area of Norfolk hav- 
ing been fixed, its population expansion and 
its energetic efforts to rehabilitate old and 
decadent dwelling units, requires the re- 
Placement of these units by low income 
housing units within the confines of the 
city, Most of this type of housing is insured 
under various Federal Housing Administra- 
tion programs, which in recent years has 
refused to permit the use of electric heat in 
projects under its jurisdiction because of the 
disproprotionate high cost of heating and 
cooling with electricity as compared to gas. 

Second; Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany is a utility which enjoys a monopoly in 
the City of Norfolk and in other areas of 
Virginia with respect to the supplying of both 
electricity and the competing fuel, gas: Re- 
cently the Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany has secured a sharp and inflationary in- 
crease in its electrical rates and it is to its 
advantage to haye new dwelling units built 
to be heated and cooled exclusively by elec- 
tricity rather than by the more economical 
and more efficient gas energy. 

Third: If Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany is permitted to amend its schedule so 
as not to provide gas to new dwellings after 
August 1, 1970, the tenants who will occupy 
any new units built will have saddled upon 
them the high cost of electricity for the life 
of the new units, estimated at fifty (50) years 
and, therefore,-tenants will be irreparably 
harmed for half a'century or more if Vir- 
ginia Electric. and Power Company is per- 
mitted to create a condition where elec- 
tricity will be the only source of energy avail- 
able for the next year or longer. 

Fourth: In addition, every citizen who 
builds his own private residence during the 
coming year will find that heating and cool- 
ing with gas is much more economical than 
with electricity and if Virginia Electric and 
Power Company be permitted to refuse to 
furnish gas to these citizens, they will be 
saddled with the high cost of electricity for 
the life of the home. 

Fifth: At the same time that Virginia 
Electric and Power Company is petitioning 
not to furnish gas to new dwellings after 
August 1, 1970, it is spending thousands upon 
thousands of dollars in billboard and bus- 
side advertising, advertising gas as a fuel to 
be used in the Norfolk area, Such conflicting 
corporate action constitutes fiscal irresponsi- 
bility and results in the cost of the irrelevant 
and immaterial advertising promoting the 
use of gas to be fed’ into its cost of doing 
business and to be ultimately rerected in 
the rates charged to consumers. 

Sizth: Utilities that exclusively furnish gas, 
without furnishing the conflicting compet- 
ing product of electricity, are not seeking 
to cut off new gas customers. 

Seventh: Portsmouth Gas Company, which 
furnishes gas to Portsmouth, Virginia, is 
seeking no such limitation as that sought 
by Virginia Electric and Power Company. 

Eighth: Washington Gas Light Company, 
which furnishes gas to the populous, boom- 
ing area of Northern Virginia, has requested 
no limitation that will affect residential con- 
struction, either low cost or high cost. Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company has found it nec- 
essary to limit new customers to 300,000 cubic 
feet per day, which would limit to some 
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extent large industrial users, but would in no 
way limit residential construction. 

Ninth: The Federal Power Commission is 
currently holding hearings regarding natural 
gas supplies and Virginia Electric and Power 
Company should not be permitted to cease 
furnishing natural gas for residential pur- 
poses during the pendency of these hearings. 

Tenth: Admittedly, there is a potential 
shortage in the future for large industrial 
users of natural gas by reason of the fact 
that 83% of proven gas reserves are con- 
trolled by twenty of the United States’ 
largest petroleum companies, who are seek- 
ing to force a price increase of up to 60% 
from the Federal Power Commission by con- 
spiring to cut off normal gas supplies to lo- 
cal distributors, but this illegal price fixing 
anti-trust action on the part of these large 
petroleum companies is not affecting the 
ability of other gas distributors in Virginia 
to furnish the needs for new residential 
dwellings during the coming year. 

Eleventh:.To permit the Virginia Electric 
and Power Company to refuse to furnish 
gas for new residential units after August 
1, 1970, while other areas of the state would 
have available natural gas for new dwelling 
units would constitute a discriminatory and 
unconstitutional practice within the State 
of Virginia. 

Wherefore, your petitioner prays: 

(1) That the application of Virginia Elec- 
tric and Power Company be denied; 

(2) That Virginia Electric and Power 
Company be required to intervene before 
the Federal Power Commission and present 
& case to insure that it receives adequate 
natural gas supplies for its territory at rea- 
sonable prices; 

(3) That if Commonwealth Natural Gas 
Corporation cannot furnish Virginia Elec- 
tric and Power Company with adequate re- 
sources of natural gas for new residential 
units after August 1, 1970, Virginia Electric 
and Power Company be required to seek 
other sources of natural gas; 

(4) That if Virginia Electric and Power 
Company cannot obtain adequate sources of 
natural gas to supply its territories, includ- 
ing the territories of Norfolk and Newport 
News, that it be required to divest itself of 
its exclusive franchise license and permit to 
distribute both electrical energy and its 
competitive source, gas. 

Respectfully submitted, 

HENRY E. JOWELL, JR. (Pro se and on be- 
half of his constituents in the City of 
Norfolk, Virginia.) 

State of Virginia, City of Norfolk, to-wit: 

This day personally appeared before me, 
Catherine J. Crane, a Notary Public of and 
for the City aforesaid in the State of Vir- 
ginia, Henry E. Howell, Jr., who after being 
by me first duly sworn, deposed and said as 
follows: 

That he is the petitioner in the foregoing 
petition; that he has read the foregoing peti- 
tion and that the facts contained therein are 
true to the best of his information, knowl- 
edge and belief; that the basis for his in- 
formation and belief is conversations he has 
had with officials of the Portsmouth Gas 
Company, Washington Light Power Company 
and with architects familiar with the mate- 
rial related herein. 

And further this deponent saith not. 

Henry E. HOWELL, Jr. 

Given under my hand this 10th day of 
September, 1970. 

CATHERINE J. CRANE, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires November 11, 1973. 


[From the Northern Virginia Sun, Sept. 12, 
1970] 
VEPCO Asks PERMISSION To REFUSE NEW 
‘TIDEWATER NATURAL GAS SERVICE 
(By Jeffrey C. Reynolds) 
RicHMoOND.—The Virginia Electric and 
Power Co. yesterday asked the State Corpo- 
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ration Commission for permission to refuse 
natural gas service to new customers in the 
Tidewater ‘area. The SCC took the request 
under advisement. 

E. B. Crutchfield, VEPCO’s senior vice pres- 
ident, said the move was necessary because 
the utility’s supplier is unable to provide 
sufficient additional amounts to guarantee 
adequate service for the next two winters, 

State Sen. Henry E. Howell, D-Norfolk, in- 
tervened in opposition to the VEPCO peti- 
tion. 

Crutchfield said VEPCO’s supplier, Com- 
monwealth Gas Co., notified him last May 
that it could supply only about 50 percent 
of VEPCO’s request for additional natural 
gas for the 1970-71 heating season and could 
not guarantee that the situation would im- 
prove by 1971-72. 

The executive said rather than curtail sup- 
plies for existing consumers in the Tidewater 
area, there was “no alternative” but to deny 
service to commitments made after last Aug. 
1. He said the policy would not apply to 
single-family homes on existing pipelines. 

Crutchfield said VEPCO began supplying 
natural gas in the Tidewater area in 1951 
and pumped out 9.6 million cubic feet daily. 
By 1967, he said, the figure had risen to 131 
million. 

The federal power commission has been 
asked to approve a 60 percent increase in 
natural gas rates. 

“There are reliable reports that the petro- 
leum industry . . . is participating in a con- 
certed action to produce a critical shortage 
of natural gas in an effort to coerce” the 
FPC into granting the increase, Howell said. 

Howell wonder why VEPCO’s supplier is 
short of gas when the Washington Gas Light 
Co., which serves Northern Virginia, reports 
it has “plenty of gas.” 

The senator said while the embargo is only 
for two years, apartments installing electric- 
ity—with VEPCO also provides—would “be 
forced to heat and cool by electricity and the 
people forced to pay the higher rates not 
only this year, but for the next 50 years,” the 
estimated life of the dwelling. 

Howell produced a Norfolk architect, Irwin 
Kroskin, who testified that natural gas ‘“‘pro- 
vides the lowest operating costs of all fuels 
available.” Kroskin said the VEPCO proposal 
would affect. about 7,500 Tidewater units, 
many of them for low-income persons. 

He said the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion generally will not approve low-cost 
housing loans which feature electrical heat 
unless there is no other source available. He 
said natural gas, while a more expensive in- 
stallation, is 25 to 50 percent cheaper to use 
than electricity. 

Crutchfield said by 1971-72 VEPCO expects 
to have enough storage facilities and the 
means to convert liquid propane gas to nat- 
ural gas to alleviate the shortage. 

Howell said the SCC should either deny 
VEPCO’s request, compel VEPCO to appear 
before the FPC and demand additional gas 
supplies, postpone the hearing until the 
FPC rules or “order VEPCO to divest itself” 
of its natural gas interests and concentrate 
on electricity. 


CAN A BLACK MAN GET A FAIR 
TRIAL IN THIS COUNTRY? 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent, I include the following 
item from the New York Times Magazine 
of July 12, 1970: 
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Can A BLACK MAN GET A Fam TRIAL IN THIS 
COUNTRY? 
(By Haywood Burns) 

“Iam appalled and ashamed that things 
Should have come to such a pass that I am 
skeptical of the ability of black revolution- 
aries to achieve a fair trial anywhere in the 
United States. 

“In large part the atmosphere has been 
created by police actions and prosecutions 
against the Panthers in many parts of the 
country. It is also one more inheritance 
from. centuries of racial discrimination and 
oppression.” 

When Yale president Kingman Brewster 
recently expressed these doubts about the 
possibility of a black revolutionary receiving 
a fair trial in the United States today, there 
was an immediate outcry. The judge in the 
New Haven Black Panther trial took Brew- 
ster to task for his statement, and the Vice 
President of the United States had some 
rather unkind comments for the Yale presi- 
dent. There are, however, more and more 
persons who not only share Brewster's doubts 
as they apply to reyolutionaries but also 
wonder whether any black man in America 
can receive.a fair trial. 

Given the special relationship blacks have 
had to the law since they were brought to 
this country, such doubts are more than rea- 
sonable. Whereas white Americans are ac- 
customed to viewing the law as an historic 
vehicle through which liberties have been 
progressively expanded, black Americans 
have experienced law in quite another 
fashion. From the very first, American law 
has been the handmaiden of American 
racism. It has been the means by which the 
generalized racism in the society has been 
made specific and converted into the par- 
ticularized policies and standards of social 
control. 

So many of the milestones in the early 
history of liberty in this country are em- 
blazoned with the exception: “But not for 
blacks.” Thus, black people cannot view the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitu- 
tion or Jacksonian democracy,in the same 
lofty manner as many who see them as tri- 
umphs of liberty; for the early Americans 
who sought freedom so assiduously for them- 
selves, at the same time so cruelly denied 
it to others in their midst. 

For so much of the past, the law rather 
than. being a tool for expanding liberty, has 
been an implement for constricting, down- 
grading and narrowing the possibilities for 
blacks. It was the law which institutional- 
ized American chattel slavery (by making 
black bondage life-long and later heredi- 
tary). It was the law which provided the 
onerous slave codes to govern in oppressive 
detail the lives of millions of blacks until 
their emancipation, and which returned to 
perform the same function through the 
notorious Black Codes after emancipation, 
It was with the law that the architects of 
segregation built a Jim Crow society which 
is still intact a decade and a half after Brown 
v. Board of Education and more than a cen- 
tury after the Emancipation Proclamation. 

For long stretches. of American history in 
many parts of the country, black people 
lacked any legal personality whatsoever, By 
law they were excluded from bringing law- 
suits to protect their rights, There was no 
legal recourse for injury to themselves or 
their property. They were not even allowed 
to take the witness stand to testify in cases 
where the interests of white persons were in- 
volved. Nor were they permitted to serve on 
juries. In the criminal area—it is the crim- 
inal case that I shall concentrate on in this 
article—the penalties the law prescribed for 
blacks were often different from those pre- 
scribed for whites for the same offense. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the 
latter disparity is the way in which certain 
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jurisdictions reserved the penalty of sexual 
mutilation for blacks and Indians accused 
of interracial sex crimes. A reading of the 
statutes provides insights into the psycho- 
social pathology of white America—of its fear 
of letting black men be men; of its need to 
deprive them of their manhood; of its art- 
fulness in employing the law in this base 
service. As recently as the mid-nineteenth 
century, white men sat in the Kansas Leg- 
islature and introduced, debated and passed 
legislation which provided that the penalty 
for any black convicted of attempting to 
compel a white woman to marry should be 
castration “by some skillful person,” the cost 
of such a procedure to be charged to the con- 
victed person. Thé penalty for corresponding 
acts by white persons was “confinement and 
hard labor not less than five years.” 

The Agnews and the present-day guardians 
of the American judicial system often have 
little patience with such discussions of the 
past. References to past legal unpleasant- 
ness, at best, are seen as irrelevant diversions 
from the present point, and at worst, as in- 
flammatory devices which hinder a cool, 
contemporary and pragmatic approach to the 
closing of what are seen as minor gaps in the 
legal system. The fact that the explicit racial 
distinctions have for the most part been re- 
moved from the statute books, and that, in 
a formal sense, race has ceased to be an artic- 
ulated ground for judiciai decision, is for 
many sufficient proof that our avowedly neu- 
tral system of justice is both neutral and 
just. 

This impatience with history would be 
justified if America had, in fact, somehow 
accomplished the impossible task of severing 
the past and completely exorcising the de- 
mons of old. However, in truth, the past of 
the American legal system is inextricably 
bound up with its present. Many of the 
same forces which kept blacks out of the 
courts or imposed harsher penalties on them 
in the past are at work today, militating 
against any black man receiving full justice 
in an American court. 

The barriers to fairness are basically of 
two kinds; (1) personal—those related to the 
racial Views and attitudes of persons re- 
sponsible for the day-to-day administration 
of justice; and (2) structural—those related 
to the nature of our legal system itself, its 
procedural rules and substantive doctrines. 
Sometimes the barriers are a hybrid com- 
bination of both. 

The manifestations of racism in the legal 
system today may be more subtle than many 
of those of the past, but they are not neces- 
sarily less. pernicious. As their cases make 
their way through the courts, black lawyers 
and litigants must still often sustain per- 
sonal indignities from biased judges and 
other court personnel. Despite United States 
Supreme Court disapproval of the practice, 
it is still not uncommon to find judges and 
prosecutors who fail to use the courtesy titles 
“Mr.,” “Mrs.” or “Miss” when addressing 
black defendants, and in some cases when 
addressing black lawyers. Similarly, norm- 
ally expected courtesies often fall away when 
court attendants, clerks, bailiffs and mar- 
shals find themselves dealing with blacks. 

Recently, I appeared with two other black 
lawyers before a Federal judge in the South, 
challenging employment discrimination 
against our black clients. Early in the legal 
proceedings, much to his consternation, we 
had taken exception to the judge referring 
to our clients as “nigras.” At the very begin- 
ning of the trial itself, the judge told us in 
no uncertain terms that “nigra” was listed 
in his dictionary as a regional pronunciation 
for “Negro” (he did not point out that it isa 
white “regional pronunciation”), and that 
for the balance of the proceedings he and 
anyone else in the courtroom could use the 
term. By instant judicial decree we then had 
become nigra lawyers pressing the claims of 
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nigra clients in a white man’s court, A cor- 
ollary of the judge's pronouncement was 
that we were not to use the term “black” in 
referring to our clients and the racial com- 
munity from which they came, since it was 
not the term traditionally used in “our juris- 
prudence.” 

This is by no means to suggest that what 
we are contending with is exclusively a 
Southern phenomenon. Daily, in courts 
throughout the country, black and poor de- 
fendants. suffer the humiliations of a legal 
system which refuses to accord them full 
recognition of their dignity as human beings. 
In February of this year, Judge John M, 
Murtagh, presiding at the New York Panther 
conspiracy trial, ordered the pretrial hearings 
recessed and the defendants remanded to 
jail until all of them gave him a promise 
that they would deport themselyes at the 
hearings in a manner in keeping with his 
standards of “good conduct.” 

A group of lawyers from the National Con- 
ference of Black Lawyers challenged the con- 
stitutionality of Judge Murtagh’s action by 
petitioning for a writ of habeas corpus in the 
Supreme Court of Queens County, the area 
where the defendants were being held. When 
the defendants refused to comply with Judge 
Murtagh’s demand, it appeared that they 
would be jailed indefinitely, awaiting trial. 
The habeas corpus action of the black law- 
yers on their behalf. was something of a 
psychological victory for the Panther defend- 
ants because it enabled them to get back 
into court—in another jurisdiction—to carry 
on their struggle without having had to 
comply with the demands of the New York 
County trial judge. 

However, when the 11 defendants were led 
into the courtroom for the argument on the 
petition they found that no chairs had been 
provided for them next to the counsel table. 
They were told to sit on the floor. They did 
so slowly, reluctantly; only the tensing of 
their bodies and their facial expressions be- 
trayed their controlled fury. All this was 
demeaning for the proud young black men, 
but no less so for “the dignity of the court.” 
Eleven might be considerably more than the 
average number of defendants in a criminal 
case, but not so many more that the largesse 
of New York State was incapable of providing 
seats for them. 

Outside courtrooms the clerk’s office is an 
area where personal attitudes can impair 
fairness. Lower-level clerks are often ex- 
tremely powerful persons in the bureaucratic 
machinery of justice and they can use this 
power in an obstructionist and hostile man- 
ner when they do not like the people or the 
issue involved. This is seldom blatant, but 
can be seen in differences in flexibility and 
cooperativeness, and in the way normally 
straightforward matters can suddenly become 
complicated—as, for example, with the simple 
act of incorporating an organization or group 
when that group happens to have the word 
“black” in its title. 

Biased judges use procedural devices and 
their judicial discretion to avoid ruling in 
favor of blacks when the legal mandate in 
their favor is clear. This is true in a wide 
variety of areas, but perhaps most obviously 
with many Southern judges in civil-rights 
cases. In general, judicial or administrative 
discretion can be used to cloak racism in sen- 
tencing, parole and probation. 

Unexpressed racial bias creeps in to pollute 
the process—North and South—without fear 
of being exposed or proved. While it may not 
always be possible to show the bias in an 
individual case, an examination of statistical 
patterns demonstrates the disparity in treat- 
ment received by black and white persons 
convicted of crime. It is impossible to deter- 
mine to what extent disparities are related 
to individual bias and to what extent they 
flow from a built-in systemic inequity, but 
there can be no argument with the fact of 
the disparity. 
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Blacks usually receive longer prison sen- 
tences than whites for most criminal of- 
fenses. A study of persons convicted of bur- 
glary and auto theft in Los Angeles County, 
most of them first offenders and unskilled 
laborers, revealed that on the average whites 
were treated much less severely than blacks. 
Forty-five per cent of the whites and 27 per 
cent of the blacks were given sentences for 
these crimes of four months’ imprisonment 
or less, or probation; 42 per cent of the whites 
and 47 per cent of the blacks received four to 
nine months; and 13 per cent of the whites 
and 27 per cent of the blacks got 10 to 20 
months. 

A 1951 study showed that the average num- 
ber of months served before release in all 
the states was 25 for blacks and 20 for whites. 
The disparity was greatest in the West and 
the Northeast. Proportionately about 10 to 
14 percent more whites than blacks are an- 
nually “released conditionally” or granted 
some kind of parole. This racial disparity in 
the granting of parole helps to keep the per- 
centage of blacks in the prison population 
high. According to reports in National Pris- 
on Statistics, blacks comprise about one- 
third of all prisoners, though they make 
up only about 11 per cent of the general 
population. 

Some of the most glaring disparities occur 
in sentences imposed for capital crimes, Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Prisons, 3,857 per- 
sons were executed in the United States be- 
tween 1930 and 1966; 53.5 per cent of these 
were black, 45.4 per cent were white and 
1.1 per cent were members of other minority 
groups. Not only is it less likely that a white 
person will be sentenced to the electric chair, 
gas chamber, gallows or firing squad, but 
the workings of executive and administra- 
tive discretion are such that, once con- 
demned to die, a white person is more likely 
to have his sentence commuted to life im- 
prisonment by a governmental executive 
board of pardons or similar agency. Marvin 
E. Wolfgang, the noted criminologist, re- 
ports that among those condemned to die, 
between 10 and 20 per cent more blacks 
than whites are actually executed. 

White America still reserves special pen- 
alties for blacks convicted of sex crimes— 
especially interracial sex crimes. National 
Prison Statistics shows that of the 19 jur- 
isdictions that have executed men for rape 
since 1930, almost one-third of them—six 
states—have executed only blacks. There 
have been some years in which everyone 
who was executed for rape in this country 
was black. Detailed state-by-state analysis 
has shown that the discrepancy in death 
sentences for rape is related to the race 
of the victim. 

Blacks raping blacks is apparently less 
serious than whites raping whites, and cer- 
tainly less serious than whites raping blacks. 
But the black man today convicted of rap- 
ing a white woman can be as certain of 
receiving the harshest treatment as was a 
Kansas black convicted of an interracial 
sex crime in 1855. For example, in Florida 
between 1960 and 1964, of the 125 white 
males who raped white females, six—or 
about 5 per cent—received death sentences 
(four of these involved attacks on chil- 
dren). Of the 68 black males in the same 
period who were convicted in Florida of 
raping black females, three—or about 4 per 
cent—received death sentences; and this 
when in two cases the victims were chilaren. 
However, of the 84 blacks (same period, 
same state) convicted of raping white wom- 
en, 45—or 54 per cent—received the death 
sentence; only one of these cases involved 
an attack on a juvenile. None of the eight 
white men who raped black women was 
sentenced to death. 

Although there have not been sufficient 
detailed statistical analyses, available evi- 
dence indicates that black youths are more 
likely to be condemned to death and exec- 
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uted than the children of white parents. One 
study has shown that between 1950 and 1953, 
nine teen-agers were executed in the United 
States—seven black, two white. In 1954, 10 
teen-agers were executed—seven in Georgia, 
two in New York, and one in Florida. All were 
black. 

Just as with their elders, black youths can 
expect a difference in what the system of 
justice metes out to them and to othe-s 
The President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and the Administration of Justice 
found that almost all youths committed acts 
for which they could be arrested and taken 
to court. However, the commission also 
found that the likelihood of a youth being 
arrested and taken to court varied according 
to where he lived. Juveniles from the na- 
tion’s ghettos were much more likely to be 
arrested as delinquents than youths from 
white suburbia. 

Of course, 2 good deal of the difference may 
be attributed to the cold sociological fact 
that certain kinds of condition of economic 
deprivation breed more so-called “antisocial” 
acts. But it must also be attributed to the 
differences in the way the police and the 
courts perform. If a suburban youth is ar- 
rested, it is more likely that some disposition 
will be worked out which will not involve 
incarceration. A ghetto youth will seldom 
find a policeman cautious about making an 
arrest merely because the youth is the son 
of a community leader, any more than in 
court will his parents be able to provide pri- 
vate counsel, private psychiatrists or to 
make an impression with personal prestige of 
their own as their child’s fate is weighed in 
the balance. 

Black people distrust the judicial system 
not only because of what happens to them 
when they are caught up in its machinery, 
but because of the failings of the legal sys- 
tem they witness when blacks are the vic- 
tims. Black people wonder why no arrest was 
made last winter in Indiana when guards at 
the Pendleton Reformatory systematically 
shot unarmed black prisoners engaging in æ 
sit-down demonstration. Black people won- 
der why there were no arrests in Brooklyn 
recently when a group of off-duty policemen 
fell upon and savagely beat Black Panther 
party members in the halls of the court- 
house. Black people wonder why in Chi- 
cago—particularly after the Federal grand 
jury report—no one was arrested for the 
murderous late-night submachine-gun as= 
sault upon nine young Black Panthers. Black 
people wonder why in Mississippi there was 
never a murder prosecution of the men 
charged with snuffiing out the lives of James 
Chaney, Andrew Goodman and Michael 
Schwerner (the Federal prosecution for 
violating the civil rights of the three was 
hardly a sufficient response for so heinous æ 
crime). 

Black people wonder why in November 
1969, white radicals charged with bombing 
several New York buildings could have their 
bail reduced by 80 per cent to a reasonable 
amount in two days, while Black Panthers 
have languished in jail under unreasonable 
bail for 15 months for allegedly plotting to 
blow up the Botanica) Garden. 

Black people wonder why white men’s ju- 
ries in Michigan or Mississippi cannot find 
it in the evidence—or perhaps, even with the 
evidence; in their hearts—to convict white 
men for killing unknown blacks in the Al- 
giers Motel in Detroit, or Medgar Evers in 
front of his home in Jackson. Black people 
wonder, 

Blacks are no longer barred, because they 
are black, from bringing lawsuits or giving 
testimony in American courts. They have the 
legal capacity to give testimony no matter 
whose rights are involved. However, the 
weight that testimony is accorded is another 
matter. British barrister Anthony Lester 
conducted a study of state courts in the 
Deep South in 1964 and reported in his 
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“Justice in the American South” that 
“whenever there was a conflict of evidence 
between Negro and white, the judge ap- 
peared automatically to believe the white 
man. On no occasion was a policeman's evi- 
dence challenged.” 

Though this situation may have changed 
somewhat since Lester made his study, it is 
the general experience of lawyers who rep- 
resent blacks—North, South, East and 
West—that judges and juries seldom accord 
the testimony of nonwhites the same weight 
as that of whites. When the issue is one of 
credibility, one white witness on one side 
of a lawsuit often cancels out several non- 
white witnesses on the other. 

I recently represented some young black 
defendants who had been stopped by the 
police in the Bronx, allegedly for an infrac- 
tion of the traffic laws. Prompted by a racial 
remark from one of the officers, a verbal duel 
between the young men and the officers en- 
sued, in which the officers were outfenced. 
The result was that the young men were 
jailed on a long string of charges, including 
resisting arrest and inciting to riot. The de- 
fendants, though disturbed by the treat- 
ment they received, were not overly con- 
cerned about their trial since there had been 
so many people at the site of the incident 
who had seen that the most that had oc- 
curred was an argument between the police 
and the defendants. 

By way of defense, I put on a large group 
of these witnesses—all black or Puerto 
Rican—most of whom did not know the de= 
fendants and who had no personal interest 
in - testifying. Despite the disinterestedness 
of our witnesses and their number, the court 
chose to believe the policemen, on all but 
the most serious of the charges, and con- 
victed the defendants. The impact of this 
lesson in credibility was strong, both on the 
defendants and on some of the spectators. 

One of the defendants indicated to me 
that some of his worst notions about the 
workings of American justice had been con- 
firmed and that the lesson he took away from 
the experience was in the future to resist 
unwarranted police action directed at him- 
self, since he would probably be charged 
with doing so anyway. One boy of 11 or 12 
who had seen the arrest and been at the 
trial blurted out to me at its conclusion, 
“Wow, if that’s what happens to you in 
courts, I ain’t gonna stop if a cop ever tells 
me to stop. I'm gonna run. Those guys 
didn’t do nuthin’!” 

It has long been the law that systematic 
exclusion of blacks from grand and petit 
juries is unconstitutional. In 1880 in Strau- 
der v. West Virginia, the Supreme Court 
overturned a state statute which explicitly 
limited jury service to whites. Nonetheless, 
jury selection procedures are still such that 
it is difficult for blacks to obtain juries on 
which members of their race are fairly repre- 
sented, Jury-qualification rules, the discre- 
tion left to jury commissioners and the lists 
selected as the source of prospective jurors 
have resulted in gross underrepresentation 
of the young, the black and the poor. Legal 
scholar Michael O. Finkelstein has recently 
documented the fact of racial exclusion in 
several Northern communities. His analysis 
of venire records of persons selected for grand 
juries in Manhattan, the Bronx and West- 
chester revealed that Harlem districts with 
heavy black populations contributed less 
than 1 per cent of the Manhattan veniremen, 
although they comprised 11 per cent of the 
voting population. 

If there had been a random selection of 
jurors, it would have been virtually impos- 
sible for discrepancies this large to occur. 
According to Wolfgang and Cohen in their 
study “Crime and Race,” the mathematical 
probability that the Manhattan grand jury 
venires in 1967 would have had the racial 
composition they did have through chance 
was smaller than the probability of being 
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dealt 24 consecutive royal flushes in an hon- 
est game of five-card draw poker, Finkelstein 
also showed that in Westchester towns with 
large black populations—Mount Vernon, 
New Rochelle and Yonkers—biacks were rep- 
resented almost not at all on the jury rolls. 

It is not enough, however, to get blacks 
on the rolls as prospective jurors, for there 
still remains means of assuring that they do 
not serve. Throughout the country in cases 
involving black defendants, prosecutors use 
their allotted peremptory strikes to make 
sure that, so far as possible, the outcome will 
be determined by a white jury. Thus, legions 
of black men must still have their fates de- 
cided by juries from which members of their 
own race have been systematically excluded. 
A prosecutor is not required to give any rea- 
son when he uses his peremptory strikes to 
remove prospective jurors from the jury 
panel. The Supreme Court, while continuing 
to hold explicit exclusion invalid, in Swain 
v. Alabama (1965) has sustained this use of 
the peremptory strike. 

Some of the greatest barriers to blacks re- 
ceiving fair treatment in the courts today 
rise not so much from direct racial antip- 
athies as from the structure of the law it- 
self. It is here that the link from the past to 
the present is most clearly revealed. Histori- 
cally, the men who made the laws were for 
the most part explicitly hostile to the inter- 
ests of the voor and the nonwhite, or at least 
ignored them. This historic hostility and 
neglect have brought about a structural in- 
equality through which the law, by its sub- 
stantive doctrines and procedural rules, works 
invidious discriminations against the poor 
and the nonwhite. 

Intent is not necessary. Institutionalized 
bias need never make reference to race or 
class to remain in its operation and impact 
highly discriminatory. The structural in- 
equality represents a confluence of caste 
and class bias in the law in which poor 
whites are deeply affected, too. 

On its face, the structural inequality re- 
lates largely to differences in the economic 
status of individuals, but it has a peculiarly 
racial dimension since such a widely dis- 
proportionate number, of the poor in this 
country is non-white. Even without bad 
motives on the part of those who adminis- 
ter the system of justice, the continued ap- 
Plication of the legal system in this way 
is racist because of the way in which it 
perpetuates past racial wrongs. It battens 
upon blacks’ depressed condition, for which 
racial injustices were largely responsible in 
the first place. 

A prime example of the structural in- 
equality in the law, and one which results 
in massive systemic unfairness to the typical 
nonwhite brought before the courts, is the 
operation of the money-bail system. Two 
accused persons can be in otherwise com- 
Parable situations—length of time in the 
community, length of time steadily em- 
ployed, number of dependents and family ob- 
ligations—except that one has money and the 
other does not. Upon arraignment on a crim- 
inal charge, one will walk free until the 
time of trial, the other will be locked up— 
though both are equally presumed inno- 
cent. 

The city jails across the country are filled 
to overcrowding with the poor and nonwhite 
who must serve weeks, months, and some- 
times more than a year in jail before coming 
to trial. In many cases the amount of bail 
is nominal—but even $25 is a considerable 
sum if you have not got it. 

Statistically, the jailed defendant has 
much less chance of being acquitted than 
the bailed defendant. The defendant who 
comes to trial from the streets will have 
had greater access to his lawyer in prepar- 
ing his defense, and having been at liberty 
will be able to arrive in court with a de- 
meanor that will not cause those trying 
him to associate him readily with criminal- 
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ity. Jail in lieu of fines for indigents, credi- 
tor-biased consumer law, landlord-biased 
tenant law, lack of due process before ad- 
ministrative agencies which deal with the 
poor are but a few further examples of the 
law's structural inequality. 

Many of the revolutionaries of whom 
Kingman Brewster spoke have identified 
some or all of these impediments to fairness 
endemic to the present legal system. They 
have no expectation of an acquittal when 
charged with crimes in connection with 
their political activity, for they know that 
they face not only the institutional bias 
against black defendants, but the political 
animus as well that is reserved for those 
that are perceived as a serious threat to 
things as they are. 

As far as the legal system is concerned, the 
question becomes, as it did with Debs and 
with Sacco and Vanzetti and other unpopu- 
lar defendants, not so much whether the de- 
fendants are guilty or innocent, in the sense 
of having committed or not committed cer- 
tain acts, but whether in the present politi- 
cal climate such a determination can be 
made fairly. 

Brewster and persons both in and outside 
the legal community admit to skepticism on 
this point. Many black revolutionaries have 
answered the question firmly in the negative. 
Having made this assessment of the legal 
system and their chances within ft, many 
revolutionary defendants have ceased to look 
upon the courtroom as an arena in which a 
contest for and against their exoneration is 
waged, but rather as a platform to expose the 
failings of the legal system, to educate and 
politicize a larger public—to indict the sys- 
tem. What has so often been characterized as 
disruption is often less a calculated attempt 
to impede the progress of their trial than it is 
& refusal to sit silent when being subjected 
to personal affronts. 

if such defendants believe someone is ly- 
ing about them, they say so. If they believe 
their constitutional rights are being 
abridged, they say so. If they believe the 
judge is behaving in a racist fashion, they say 
so—and in their own terms, This refusal to 
accept the rules of the judicial game stems 
from a judgment on their part that the game 
is fixed. 

In their minds there is no reason to sit 
passively by or to participate cooperatively 
in a process that is designed for their own 
destruction. As revolutionaries they believe 
it is their obligation to behave as revolution- 
aries wherever they find themselves—in the 
streets, in the courtroom, in jail. If this con- 
duct is calculated at all, it is calculated to 
make manifest the latent bias which these 
defendants believe is rife in the legal system, 
to bring to the surface the vicious antipa- 
thies that would otherwise be masked by the 
niceties of legal rules. 

This approach sometimes results in some- 
thing of a self-fulfilling prophecy. It has, in 
fact, often provoked extreme judicial re- 
sponses which were subversive of the rights 
of the defendants and in violation of the ac- 
cepted legal standards of a fair trial. 

What is the role of the black lawyer in this 
whole process? If there is structural inequal- 
ity in the machinery of justice in this coun- 
try, is not the lawyer guilty of complicity 
when he participates in this process? Is he 
not, in fact, an agent of the system? 

The answer has to be that of course he is, 
but as one activist black lawyer recently said, 
“The lawyer must be a double agent.’ He 
participates in the process, but he can do so 
in such a way as to maximize the protection 
and the gains that are possible for oppressed 
persons under the existing order. He can use 
the rules of the very system that many of 
the oppressed are challenging to insulate 
them so that the can continue to go about 
the business of challenge. 

The legal system has so far proved unable 
to eradicate racism from American society, 
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in large part because it is itself so severely 
tainted with racism, But the law is much 
too. valuable a weapon in the struggle for 
major social change to be discarded for this 
reason, Not only can it serve as an insulator 
of the activist, but experience has shown 
that through test case litigation it is pos- 
sible to correct. at least some of its struc- 
tural inequality. 

It is unrealistic, however, to speak of major 
structural change and, fairness to blacks in 
the legal system without examining the so- 
cial context in which law operates. In many 
ways, the law merely reflects the larger so- 
ciety. It is unreasonable to think that in a 
racist society the law, or any institution, can 
completely transcend that racism. Changing 
the law involves changing America. In a 
nation of inverted priorities, misallocated re- 
sources and inhumane, materialistic values, 
it is too much to expect that the law will 
provide the fairness and justice to the poor 
and the nonwhite that is being denied them 
in every other sector of society. 

There will not be institutional fairness for 
blacks in the courts until there is fairness 
for blacks in America. This relates not only 
to the structure of the law in terms of its 
procedural and substantive rules, but to the 
personal level as well. It is folly to say that 
ours is a government of laws, not men. Laws 
are made, interpreted and applied by men— 
and in America’s case by men in a racist 
society. Ultimately, there is the simple and 
obvious truth that the judicial system is run 
by people, mostly by white people and that 
most white people are racially biased. 

The likelihcod of the legal process being 
entirely uncontaminated by bias in any given 
case is small. Individual blacks can and do 
win civil suits and individual blacks can 
and are acquitted of criminal charges, but 
in an institutional sense in almost all in- 
stances the law functions in a discrimina- 
tory and unfair manner when blacks (and 
poor people), are involved. 

Can a black man get a fair trial in the 
United States? If by fair one means free of 
bias, the answer has to be generally “no.” 


LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 
NEED “TOOLS” TO WORK WITH 


HON. LOUIS FREY, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15; 1970 


Mr. FREY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
suggested that the administation is 
somehow to blame for the lack of new 
anticrime laws. Any such suggestion is 
merely an attempt to shift the blame 
from where it belongs. Since the begin- 
ning of the 91st Congress, over 20 ma- 
jor proposals have. been advanced by 
President Nixon to combat crime in 
this country. Yet, as of this moment, 
only one of these has been enacted into 
law, and that one applies only to the 
District of Columbia. Other legislation 
has been submitted which comprehen- 
sively covers measures against organized 
crime, terror bombing, drug peddlers, 
pornography, and provides for increased 
controls of parole and probation proce- 
dures as well as increased assistance to 
State and local enforcement agencies. No 
final action has been taken on any of 
these vital measures. Why? 

During the 1960's the crime rate in- 
creased seven times faster than the pop- 
ulation, with felonies doubling the 1960 
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rate. The problem is real and is upon 
us. But law enforcement officials are 
still not being given tools by the Con- 
gress. It is time we acted. It is time we 
provided the legislation necessary to 
increase the law and order capabilities 
of our Nation’s enforcement agencies. 


SENATOR SCOTT’S POSITION 
ON CONSERVATION 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE.SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, September 13, candidates for the 
U.S. Congress were asked to answer ques- 
tions submitted by members of the north- 
east division of the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Clubs. John Ander- 
son, president of the northeast division of 
the federation, presided and asked a 
number of questions from the chair. 
These questions and Senator ScoTT’s añ- 
swers develop a number of environmental 
issues of considerable importance to the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and the 
Nation. I ask unanimous consent to have 
these questions and answers printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection; the ques- 
tions and answers were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


QUESTIONS FROM THE CHAIR TO OUR U.S. 
LEGISLATORS AND CANDIDATES 


Are you in favor of and will you vote for: 

1. Uneven flow of cold water from the 
Cannonsyville and Delhi Dams in the Dela- 
ware River causing adverse affects on spawn- 
ing of fish and the use of the water for rec- 
reation. 

Answer. I have been in touch with the 
Delaware River Basin Commission to try and 
find: some solution to the uneyen water flow 
and temperature variances resulting from 
the lack of a uniform water release policy at 
the Cannonsyille and Delhi Dams, These 
dams are under the administration of the 
City of New. York. Several years ago; Con- 
gressman McDade and I were successful in 
working out an informal uniform flow agree- 
ment. Recent fish spawning problems indi- 
cate that the City of New York is no longer 
abiding by this agreement. If the Delaware 
River Basin cannot stop these uneven re- 
leases, I will introduce legislation to cor- 
rect the problem. I do not intend to permit 
further harm to the recreation and sport- 
fishing potential of the upper Delaware. 

2. Proposed sale of federal lands by the 
present administration. 

Answer. Sale of surplus Federal land may 
be authorized by an Executive Order by the 
President, This order need not be ratified by 
Congress, Under an Executive Order recently 
Signed by President Nixon, each Federal De- 
partment and agency head was asked to des- 
ignate the surplus lands under his control, 
I contacted Secretary Hickel and received 
an assurance from him that no National 
Parks, National Forests, nor Wildlife refuges 
would be considered surplus. Our wildlife 
refuges are an important part of our na 
tional heritage. I will fight any attempt to 
sell even one square foot of refuge land. 

3. Use of chemical defoliants on our high- 
ways, power lines, gas lines, railroads, etc. 

Answer. The need for more effective legisla- 
tion in this area is underlined by my recent 
experience in the Clavarack Electric Com- 
pany matter. After receiving a copy of a 
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letter from North East Federation President 
John Anderson complaining that the Electric 
Company was spraying valuable game land 
adjacent to its power lines with lethal chemi- 
cal defoliants, I contacted Secretary Maurice 
Goddard of the Commonwealth Department 
of Forests and Waters, and Secretary Leland 
Bull of the Commonwealth Department of 
Agriculture. Neither of these gentlemen had 
the authority to take specific administrative 
action to stop the spraying. 

In February, 1969, I was the first national 
legislator to call attention to the threat posed 
by insecticide, pesticide and herbicide use. 
High concentrations of DDT and other lethal 
chemical agents were discovered in coho 
Salmon catches. My warning and subsequent 
call for Senate hearings produced action. The 
Senate Subcommittee on Energy, Natural Re- 
sources and the Environment held hearings 
on this danger. The response has been grati- 
fying. Secretary of Agriculture Hardin banned 
many pesticides and herbicides with a high 
DDT content. I am working to secure passage 
of tough new legislation before the end of 
the Ninety-first Congress. Next year, Federal 
officials will have the authority to stop dan- 
gerous spraying. 

4. Atomic reactor plants—in particular the 
one proposed at Meshoppen, Pennsylvania, 
on the Susquehanna River. 

Answer. I have opposed and will continue 
to oppose nuclear power plants that pose a 
threat to the health and living environment 
of our Commonwealth's citizens. On Septem- 
ber 1, in a letter to Glenn Seaborg, Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, I ex- 
pressed my opposition to the construction of 
the Meshoppen fast breeder reactor as long 
as regulatory officials felt there was the 
slightest danger to the public health and 
safety. I also solicited assurances from the 
AEC that environmental considerations 
would be given great weight during the ap- 
plication process—even to the extent of deny- 
ing the required licenses. Our power gen- 
erating capacity must be expanded to meet 
our growing needs but not at the expense ‘of 
the health and environmental rights of 
Commonwealth citizens. 

5. Make available surplus grain to sports- 
men’s clubs raising game that is released on 
land open to public hunting. 

Answer. I am in favor of and will vote for 
any legislation to make surplus grain avail- 
able to sportsmen’s clubs raising game for 
release on lands open to public hunting. A 
precedent for this action already exists un- 
der Public Law 87-152. On February 11, 1970, 
I used this legislation as the basis for my 
request to Secretary of the Interior Hickel 
that surplus-grain be flown in to prevent 
Starvation kills of deer and wild turkeys due 
to the heavy snow cover over much of the 
Commonwealth last winter. This is another 
example of positive action designed to benefit 
Pennsylvania sportsmen. 

6. Strip clear cutting of more of our fed- 
eral forests to provide food and cover for 
game. 

Answer. On August 12, I wrote to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clifford Hardin stressing 
the need for greater recreational concern in 
the management of our’ National Forest 
lands, Too much emphasis has been placed 
on timber growth and not nearly enough 
attention has been given to the need for ade- 
quate food and cover for deer, wild turkey, 
and ruffed grouse. Secretary Hardin has di- 
rected the Forest Service to plan additional 
strip clear cutting on Federal Forest lands. 

7. More strict water and air pollution laws 
on a national level. 

Answer. Since my election to the Senate 
in 1958, I have supported tough air and 
water pollution contro! legislation. In this 
Session of Congress, I have introduced air 
pollution control legislation which would en- 
courage the rapid development of pollution- 
free vehicles and provide fines of up to $10,- 
000 per day for violators of stationary source 
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pollution regulations (S. 3466). My water 
pollution control bill would also provide 
$10,000 per day fines for violators (S. 3471). 
This tough legislation hits polluters where it 
hurts—in the pocket book. I am still waiting 
for the Democrats to bring these bills before 
the Senate for a vote. 

8, Make the Delaware and Susequehanna 
Rivers Wild Rivers. 

Answer. The National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers Act divides designated rivers into two 
classes. Those in the first class are immedi- 
ately listed as wild and scenic rivers. Rivers 
in the second class are to be studied for 
possible future “wild river” designation. Al- 
though several Pennsylvania rivers are in the 
second class, the settled nature of their river 
basins makes large scale Federal land acqui- 
sition both difficult and costly. The natural 
beauty of the Delaware and Susequehanna 
Rivers can best be preserved through inter- 
state compacts and the creation of river 
basin commissions with the power to termi- 
nate pollution and provide for recreational 
development. 

9. Susquehanna River Compact and on the 
(W) amendment. 

Answer. As its primary sponsor in the U.S. 
Senate, I favor the enactment of the Susque- 
hanna River Basin Compact and the coordi- 
nated, comprehensive planning for the 
preservation and enhancement of the Sus- 
quehanna, which this Compact would make 
possible. One fact is unmistakable; further 
development on the Susequehanna River is 
unavoidable. All of the forces needed are 
present to bring it about. What the Susque- 
hanna Compact offers is the mechanism—a 
Susquehanna River Basin Commission rep- 
resenting equally the three Basin States and 
the Federal Government—to facilitate Fed- 
eral-State intergovernmental and inter- 
agency cooperation to ensure that the best 
rewards of coordinated development are 
realized. 

Significantly, the Compact recognizes that 
the powers which it would grant to the Com- 
mission are broad. Accordingly, commensu- 
rate public safeguards—including especially 
the requirement and opportunity for public 
hearings throughout—are provided by the 
Compact. As introduced, the Susquehanna 
Compact legislation makes no mention of 
any specific project; nor, would its enact- 
ment imply any such endorsement. 

In cases of potential conflict with other 
regulatory agencies, I believe it is imperative 
that the Susequehanna River Basin Commis- 
sion must retain final authority over water 
use and quality if the Commission is to carry 
out in any meaningful way its mandate for 
comprehensive planning for the preserva- 
tion of the Basin. Therefore, I favor, and in- 
tend to recommend the enactment of, addi- 
tional language to Reservation “W” which 
would provide this assurance and protection. 


THE 1971 BUDGET SCOREKEEPING 
REPORT—SEPTEMBER 10, 1970 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr, MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the 10th 
in a series of periodic “budget scorekeep- 
ing” reports prepared by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Fed- 
eral Expenditures was distributed to 
Members yesterday, September 14. This 
report refiects the cumulative actions of 
the Congress on the President’s budget 
requests—as originally submitted and as 
revised by him—through September 10. 
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The report refiects all the actions of 
Congress—beginning with the actions of 
each committee as a bill is reported—on 
regular appropriation bills; on legisla- 
tion containing so-called backdoor ap- 
propriations; on legislation providing for 
mandatory spending; inactions on legis- 
lative proposals to reduce budget author- 
ity and outlays—the negative spending 
proposals; and actions or inactions on 
revenue producing proposals. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF THE REPORT 


The “scorekeeping” report is largely 
satistical and somewhat technical in na- 
ture and therefore not easily read. It is 
essentially for this reason that I am in- 
serting in the Recorp certain factual 
highlights from the introductory section 
of the report together with certain sum- 
mary information prepared specifically 
for this purpose from the more detailed 
tabulation contained in the report: 
INTRODUCTION TO STAFF REPORT ON THE 

STATUS OF THE 1971 FISCAL YEAR FEDERAL 

BUDGET 
HIGHLIGHTS AND CURRENT STATUS OF THE 1971 

BUDGET 


Presidential revisions in the budget 


A. New budget authority for fiscal 1971 
in the February 2 budget submission was 
estimated to be $218,030,495,000. By budget 
amendments, legislative proposals and re- 
estimates (May 19, 1970), the President has 
increased the estimates for new budget au- 
thority for 1971 by $2,698,722,000 to a new 
total of $220,729,217,000. 

B. Budget outlays for fiscal 1971 in the 
February 2 budget submission were esti- 
mated to total $200,771,129,000. By budget 
amendments, legislative proposals and re- 
estimates (May 19, 1970), the President has 
increased the estimated budget outlays for 
fiscal 1971 by $4,571,871,000 to a new total 
of $205,343,000,000. 

©. Budget receipts for fiscal 1971 in the 
February budget submission were estimated 
to total $202,103,000,000, including $1,522,- 
000,000 for increased taxes proposed to the 
Congress. By additional revenue proposals 
for estate and gift taxes ($1,500,000,000) and 
leaded gasoline tax ($1,600,000,000) offset by 
some adjustments downward in his May 19, 
1970 reestimates, the President has increased 
fiscal 1971 estimated receipts by a net of 
$2,006,000,000 to a new total of $204,109,- 
000,000. 

Congressional changes in the budget 

A. Budget authority for fiscal 1971: 

1. House actions to September 10, 1970 on 
all spending bills—appropriations and legis- 
lative—have increased the President’s re- 
quests for fiscal 1971 budget authority by 
$7,504,735,000. 

2. Senate actions to September 10, 1970 
on all spending bills—appropriations and 
legislative—have increased the President’s 
budget authority requests for fiscal 1971 by 
$3,260,324,000. 

3. Enactments of spending bills—appropri- 
ations and legislative—to September 10, 1970 
have added $2,759,172,000 to the President’s 
budget authority requests for fiscal 1971. 

B. Budget outlays for fiscal 1971: 

1. House actions to September 10, 1970 on 
all spending bills—appropriations and legis- 
lative—have added a net of $3,222,083,000 ta 
the President's total estimated outlays for 
fiscal 1971. 

2. Senate actions to September 10, 1970 on 
all spending bills—appropriations and legis- 
lative—have added a net of $2,'754,629,000 to 
the President's total estimated outlays for 
fiscal 1971. 
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8. Enactments of spending bills—appro- 
priations and legislative—to September 10, 
1970 have added $1,776,361,000 to the Presi- 
dent’s total estimated outlays for fiscal 1971. 

C. Budget receipts requested by the Presi- 
dent for fiscal 1971 requiring Congressional 
actions total $4,622,000,000: 

1. House actions to September 10 on reve- 
nue proposals total $548,000,000 (including a 
net of $13,000,000 not requested for fiscal 
1971 by the President) leaving a balance of 
$4,087,000,000 additional revenue increases re- 
quired to meet the President’s revised fiscal 
1971 budget requests. 

2. Senate actions to September 10 on reve- 
nue proposals total $1,011,000,0000 (includ- 
ing $693,000,000 not requested for fiscal 1971 
by the President) leaving a balance of $4,- 
304,000,000 additional revenue increases re- 
quired to meet the President’s revised fiscal 
1971 budget requests. 

3. Enactments of revenue proposals to Sep- 
tember 10 total $516,000,000 (including $194 
million not requested for fiscal 1971 by the 
President) leaving a balance of $4,300,000,000 
additional revenue increases required to meet 
the President’s revised fiscal 1971 budget 
requests. 


Facts on the budget deficit 


The budget for fiscal 1971 submitted to 
Congress February 2, 1970 refiected a unified 
budget surplus of $1.3 billion, made up of an 
$8.6 billion surplus from the trust funds and 
a $7.3 billion deficit in the general Federal 
funds. 

The budget for fiscal 1971 as revised by 
budget amendments, additional legislative 
proposals, and reestimates, exclusive of any 
separate direct congressional actions on the 
budget, as announced by the President on 
May 19, 1970, refiected a unified budget defi- 
cit of about $1.2 billion. Including congres- 
sional actions, as announced by the Pres- 
ident May 19, 1970, the unifled budget defi- 
cit was estimated to be $1.3 billion, made up 
of an $8.7 billion surplus from the trust 
funds and a $10 billion deficit in the general 
Federal funds. 

These surplus and deficit projections are 
dependent upon various factors of an un- 
certain nature, such as: 

1. Experience shows that actual outlays 
are likely to increase over earlier projec- 
tions—thus increasing the deficit. Since sub- 
mission of the fiscal 1971 budget in February 
the President has revised his official outlay 
estimates upward by about $4.6 billion and 
Congressional enactments to September 10 
have added approximately an additional 
$1,776 million to estimated outlays for fiscal 
1971. 

2. The economic slowdown may decrease 
actual revenues from the amounts pro- 
jected—thus increasing the deficit. The staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation estimated last May that revenue 
collections for fiscal 1971 will be about $3.2 
billion less than the administration was 
then projecting. 

8. The revised budget contained about 
$2,414 million in estimated outlay reductions 
for legislative proposals to the Congress such 
as postal rate increases, sales of surplus 
stockpile commodities, revisions in various 
Veterans benefits, Medicaid reform, sale of 
Alaska Railroad, etc. The effective date of the 
proposed $1,568 million postal rate increases 
has been delayed by at least six months re- 
ducing that saving by at least $784 million 
(which is reflected as a Congressional in- 
crease in spending above); and only $180 
million of the $250 proposed surplus sales 
have been approved. No other actions have 
been completed. Thus $666 million of these 
proposed outlay reductions have not yet been 
acted upon by the Congress. 

4. The budget as revised to May 19, 1970 
contains receipt estimates from various rev- 
enue producing proposals in the amount of 
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$4.8 billion (including $503 million for trust 
funds of which $194 million was not re- 
quested by the President) which, if not 
enacted by Congress, will automatically re- 
duce receipts of the Treasury by the amounts 
estimated—thus increasing the deficit. Con- 
gress has enacted, to date, $322 million of the 
President’s new revenue requests plus $194 
million in new revenue not requested by the 
President. This leaves a balance of about 
$4.3 billion of the reyenue requests of the 
President yet to be enacted or because of the 
enactment of $194 million not requested by 
the President a balance of $4.1 billion yet to 
be enacted toward meeting the President's 
estimated revenue requirement. 

Taking into account Congressional actions 
to date on the uncertain budget estimates 
outlined above, and unless pending budget 
proposals for outlay reductions and addition- 
al revenues are enacted, the unified budget 
deficit for fiscal 1971 estimated by the Presi- 
dent. on May 19, 1970 to be about $1.3 billion 
would be increased to about $7.8 billion. Add- 
ing the loss of $3.2 billion revenue collections 
as estimated by the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation the total unified 
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budget deficit could be as much as $11 bil- 
lion, made up of a $7.9 billion surplus in 
trust funds and a $18.9 billion deficit in gen- 
eral Federal funds. 

These deficit figures are not projections. 
They are simply arithmetic computations. 
Additional and pending actions by the Con- 
gress enacting revenue measures or increas- 
ing or decreasing expenditures will have a di- 
rect effect on any deficit computations. In 
addition, any increase in uncontrollable ex- 
penditures, like interest, or any additional 
savings made by the Executive will also have 
a direct Impact on the projected deficit. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIONS AFFECTING 1971 


Mr. Speaker, I include a tabulation 
summarizing congressional actions and 
inactions to September 10 on various 
spending and revenue measures affecting 
the President’s budget estimates. This 
summary has been compiled from tables 
1 and 3 of the comprehensive “budget 
scorekeeping” report. 

The tabulation reflects the effects of 
congressional actions and congressional 
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inactions in terms of both budget au- 
thority and budget outlays. The budget 
outlay side of the picture has been com- 
bined with the actions remaining to be 
taken on various revenue-producing 
proposals to reflect the current status of 
the President’s May 19, 1970, fiscal 1971 
deficit estimate as that deficit estimate 
has been affected by congressional ac- 
tions or the lack of congressional actions 
to September 10. 

It should again be pointed out that 
the arithmetical deficit figures shown 
in this summary tabulation are not pro- 
jections; the many remaining actions of 
the Congress on various spending and 
revenue proposals which are pending dis- 
position will necessarily adjust these fig- 
ures up or down as those actions are 
taken. Furthermore, these deficit figures 
do not reflect consideration of any short- 
fall in revenues below those projected 
in the budget estimates. 

The tabulation follows: 


FISCAL YEAR 1971 BUDGET SCOREKEEPING REPORT—AT A GLANCE AS OF SEPT. 10, 1970 


Spending authorizations 


[In thousands} 


Budget authority 


House Senate 


Changes from the Budget 


Budget outlays 


Enacted House Senate Enacted 


+$1, 368, 844 
, 892, +224, 851 
+418, 433 +882, 629 


+784, 000 


+-$440, 310 
+974, 851 
+560, O11 


+784, 000 


+$226,150  -+$1, 044, 500 
+2, 061, 933 +926, 129 
+934, 000 +784, 000 


1. Appropriation bills +5352, 550 
= Legislative bills with “‘backdoor”’ speeded authorization 
3. Mandatory- spending authorizations in legislative bills (pay, 
4. Legislation a aes proposals to reduce budget authority an 


final action has been taken 


nsions, @tc.)- 
outiays—on which 


5. Total changes from Or iat as of September 10, for spending authority (the sum 


of items 1, 2, 3 an 


+7, 504, 735 -+3, 260, 324 


OTHER ADJUSTMENTS AFFECTING THE BUDGET AND THE DEFICIT 
6. Legislative proposals to reduce budget authority and outlays—on which no congres- 


sional action has been taken 


8. Impact of spending changes and remaining unmet revenue requests on the deficit 


(the sum of items 5, 6, an 


9. Presidential deficit estimate May 19, 1970, excluding congressional actions. 
10, Total deficit—potential without further congressional changes in revenues or spend- 


ing(the sum of items 8 and 9) 


MR. H. I. ROMNES: A MAN OF 
COURAGE AND DISTINCTION 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, among the 
many hundreds of college and university 
commencement exercises across the Na- 
tion last June is one to which I would 
like to pay special attention. St. Louis 
University was singularly unique, to my 
knowledge, in choosing as its commence- 
ment speaker a businessman—a man of 
courage and distinction in the business 
community, the chairman of the board 
and president. of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Mr. H. I. Romnes. 

While I will not consume the pages of 
the Recorp to recite the full text of Mr. 
Romnes’ address, I do want to emphasize 
and single.out several of the very per- 
tinent and poignant passages of his ad- 
dress which he imparts with the force of 
his convictions. 

As to the times in which we live: 

If there is virtue in times of stress lke 
these, it is that they force us to examine 
previously unexamined assumptions and test 


the reasonableness of what we have all too 
comfortably taken for granted 


Mr. Romnes’ address, while recogniz- 
ing problems in society, refuses to yield 
to words of despair: 


“Crisis” is a word that I am most reluctant 
to use, even to describe so perilous a passage 
in our history as the present one—first of all 
because we have had so many “crises” in re- 
cent years that turned out to be simply 
problems and, second, because, however much 
the word might satisfy our own yearning for 
a unique place in history, it implies that 
somehow events have gone beyond our ca- 
pacity to manage them. This I don’t believe 
has happened and—what is more—I don’t 
believe we are going to let it happen. 


The challenge is implicit. He said: 


What I do understand .. . is what every 
American must understand by now—and that 
is that we arë a deeply troubled and divided 
country and ‘that we had better begin to ask 
ourselves what is happening to our country 
before it is too late. 


The remedies he suggests are simple, 
yet vitally important: 

We need to restore confidence in our ability 
to solye our own problems. 

We need .. >to restore some measure of 
rationality to the processes by which Amer- 
icans make up their minds on great issues 
and on small. 

And we need to communicate. 


+2, 759,172 


+3, 222, 083 +2, 754, 629 +1, 776, 361 


-+-$665, 564 
+3, 611, 000 


+3665, 564 


+4, 074, 000 +4, 106, 000 


+7, 746, 647 +7, 031, 193 


+234, 1, 234, 


+6, 547,925 
1, 234, 000 


8, 980, 647 8, 265, 193 7,781,925 


Confidence: 


For me, confidence that we can and con- 
viction that we shall surmount our present 
difficulties comes from the reminder that 
this is not the first time in our history that 
we have been a deeply divided country. 


Mr. Romnes cautions as to the limits 
of the passions of youth who want to 
change things: 

What I would like to suggest is that there 
are limits to passion, however noble the 
cause that inspires it. Sooner or later, when 
the last demonstration is done and the shout- 
ing is over, someone is going to have to ap- 
ply himself to the hard tasks of Building the 
new and better world you want. 


He warns that the ideals of today’s col- 
lege-age generation will not be realized 
merely by taking them for granted: 

The achievement of your generation’s aims, 
much as they depend on the conviction with 
which you pursue them, will depend even 
more on the plain down-to-earth com- 
petence you bring to the job... The quality 
of our society will increasingly depend on 
the quality of its individual components— 
the skills and energy that each of us brings 
to his chosen field of endeavor, the sense of 
responsibility that each of us brings to the 
tasks of citizenship. 


Understandably, the role of business 
which Mr. Romnes envisions lies at the 
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heart of our way of life and our ability 
to meet the challenges faced by our 
society: 

Business will in fact provide opportunities 
to shape the future as great or greater than 
some other pursuits that currently appear to 
offer more of the satisfactions of self- 
dramatization. . . . And it is business, I be- 
lieve, that will provide the central testing 
ground of our ability—the ability of all 
Americans—to work together in dignity and 
mutual aspect. 


He suggests that there is more to 
communication than merely perfecting 
the technical means: 

There is no more disturbing aspect of our 
times than that we appear to have lost the 
capacity to listen to each other with a decent 
respect for one another's opinions. 


There is no doubt, as Mr. Romnes ob- 
serves, that communications involves 
risks. He said: 

There is the risk that in the process we 
might discover that the world is a little more 
complicated than it seemed. There is the 
risk that we might discover frailties in our 
most firmly held convictions. And, finally, 
there is the risk that in seeking to change 
others, we may be changed ourselves. 

Mr. Speaker, we certainly need more 
men of Mr. Romnes’ kind who will apply 
themselves to the pressing matters of the 
day without fear or favor. 


METHADONE AN ANSWER TO 
DRUG ABUSE 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, for the 
longest time, heroin addiction was al- 
most a terminal affliction. Although 
heroin of very poor quality, or in exces- 
sive amounts, sometimes kills a user di- 
rectly, more often than not, the heroin 
addict dies a hundred deaths trying to 
feed his habit, which never stabilizes 
but always grows. 

The drug addict is responsible for 
much of today’s street crime, the mug- 
gings, the petty robberies, and others 
which he must engage in, in order to get 
the money to pay for his daily craving 
for drugs. 

The costs to the community, his fam- 
ily, and himself that the addict creates 
are incalculable. Suffice it to say that 
full-blown heroin addiction is debilitat- 
ing to both the individual, those around 
him, and the place where he plys his 
habit. 

Recently, there has been success in 
treating addicts using the substitute 
drug, methadone. This inexpensive, syn- 
thetic narcotic, when taken properly al- 
lows the addict to be weaned from heroin 
and eventually offers the hope of an ad- 
diction-free life. 

The August 21 edition of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette contains an excel- 
lent article on the work being done in 
my city with addict rehabilitation. 

Much of the effort in Pittsburgh is be- 
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ing carried out under the guiding hand of 
Dr. Charles Burks, the man responsible 
for Black Action Inc. 

Black Action Inc. is a community or- 
ganization which has been working di- 
rectly with addicts in their own neigh- 
borhoods. 

It has been a lifesaver, in more 
ways than one, for many Pittsburghers 
who were chained to a drug habit. 

Burks and Black Action Inc. have 
been using methadone in their rehabili- 
tation program. 

Although there is a glimmer of hope 
in this treatment, it is being hampered 
by too little hospital space and money 
and too few trained personnel, all of 
which are needed for a successful drug 
rehabilitation. 

I include this article in the RECORD for 
the edification of my colleagues: 

METHADONE AN ANSWER TO DRUG ABUSE 

(By Eleanor Adamets) 


Thanks to a recently legalized drug called 
methadone, and to the pioneer spirit of the 
city’s two Methadone Maintenance Programs, 
nearly 300 hard-core heroin addicts in Alle- 
gheny County have been able to “kick” their 
habits. 

Dr. John Ekstrand, director of the pro- 
gram at Western Psychiatric Institute and 
Clinic in Oakland, describes the success of 
the system as “approaching the miraculous.” 

“In two to three weeks, we see dramatic 
changes take place in the addicts,” he said. 
“They talk about football, complain if they 
miss breakfast, and want to see their fam- 
ilies.” 

In less than a year after starting to take 
methadone, many of the addicts in the two 
programs are now holding steady jobs. Most 
are reunited with their families, and some 
have even been able to return to school, 

“The meth is a beautiful thing—I'm start- 
ing to dream again about owning my own 
business and sending my son to college some- 
day,” said one middle-aged former addict 
from the Hill District. 

Addicted to heroin for more than 20 years, 
he now holds a full-time job and has been 
spreading the word to his addict friends on 
the Hill about the methadone program at 
Western Psych. 

Another addict, a 25-year-old father of 
three children who started using heroin nine 
years. ago while stationed in Germany with 
the U.S. Army, is planning to enter college 
this fall. 

“For me, it’s like being born again,” he 
said. “Since I started taking methadone, 
‘chasing the bag’ is all over. Now life means 
a lot more to me and my family.” 

“We believe heroin addicts should be re- 
habilitated, not incarcerated,” said Annette 
Green, administrative assistant at Man- 
chester’s Black Action, Inc., the largest 
methadone treatment clinic in the state. 

“Immediate ‘cold turkey’ withdrawal isn’t 
the answer,” she added. “What addicts need 
is medical help and a long period of intensive 
counseling.” 

Both Black Action’s program and one at 
Western Psych base their treatment of ad- 
dicts on the concept that heroin addiction is 
a disease that can be medically treated with 
success like many other physical disorders. 

Dr. Charles Burks, the “guiding spirit” of 
Black Action’s program for the past two 
years, began treating addicts with metha- 
done out on the streets of the Northside 
more than a year before funds, facilities or 
staff were available. 

“We just can't pray heroin addiction 
away—if we could, we'd all be praying,” he 
said. “Methadone is the best answer we've 
come up with yet, and it does work.” 
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The Manchester program treats about 250 
out-patients a day at their clinic. But, in Dr. 
Burks’ words, “We're not even scratching the 
surface of the problem.” 

“We've got another 250 addicts on our 
waiting list now, and they'll have to wait 10- 
12 months before we can treat them—we just 
don’t have the space or staff to handle them 
all.” 

Dr. Burks speculates there are as Many as 
10,000 hard-core users of heroin (those phys- 
ically dependent on the drug for two years or 
more) in the country. He estimates the num- 
ber of “occasional users” to be as high as 
25,000. 

Partial explanation of Black Action, Inc.’s 
problems lies in the nature of the methadone 
treatment. 

Methadone, a synthetic narcotic legalized 
by the State Legislature only last January, 
blocks the euphoric effects and the physical 
craving for heroin if an addict receives his 
daily “stabilized” dosage in liquid form 
mixed with orange juice. 

But, before an addict can come to the out- 
patient clinic for methadone, a 4-6 week pe- 
riod of hospitalization is necessary to “de- 
toxify” him from heroin and to “stabilize” 
him at his individual methadone dosage 
level. 

Only nine hospital beds (seven at St. John’s 
Hospital and two at Allegheny General) are 
available at any one time to admit new pa- 
tients into Black Action, Inc.'s program. 

The shortage of hospital beds, plus a short- 
age of funds (their annual budget is anout 
$160,000), staff, and space accounts for the 
long list of untreated addicts trying to be 
admitted into the program. 

The Western Psych program treats 43 out- 
patients daily, but has only four beds at the 
hospital available to admit new patients, 
Forty-eight addicts are already on their wait- 
ing list. 

Unlike the Black Action program, however, 
the program at Western Psych has an an- 
nual budget that approaches $1.7 million. 
In an almost unique example of “the uni- 
versity following the lead of the ghetto,” it 
has patterned much of its program on the 
methods used at Black Action, 

But, even with more money, the Oakland 
center faces some problems stemming from 
the refusal of ward nurses in May to distrib- 
ute methadone to addicts because it dis- 
rupted normal ward activities. 

Since then, the program has been staffed 
with its own nurses and tucked away into 
two tiny rooms on the ninth floor of the hos- 
pital. The quarters are cramped, but the ad- 
dicts are free to come in for their methadone 
without disturbing other patients. 

Within the near future, Western Psych 
hopes to acquire a house in the Oakland area 
that will also serve as a counseling center 
for addicts much like the Juniata Street 
treatment center of Black Action, Inc.'s pro- 


gram. 

Regardless of the difficulties both pro- 
grams face, the results seem encouraging to 
the doctors in the programs. 

Dr. Ekstrand, who is also the staff psy- 
chiatrist for Black Action, Inc.’s program, 
said that in the seven years since methadone 
was first used to treat heroin addicts in New 
York City, no adverse effects from the drug 
have been reported. 

According to both Dr. Ekstrand and Dr. 
Burks, however, there is no way to deter- 
mine how long an addict must keep on tak- 
ing methadone. 

Much like a diabetic must depend on in- 
sulin to maintain proper metabolic balance 
in his body, a heroin addict may have to de- 
pend on methadone for the rest of his life to 
satisfy his craving for heroin. 

But, as one addict says, “Compared to sup- 
porting a $50 a day heroin habit, the 15 
cents a day it costs for methadone is a real 
bargain!” 
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THE SOVIET UNION AND THE 
PALESTINIAN GUERRILLAS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past summer, I was pleased to have 
working in my office as a congressional 
intern, Mr. Robert Lifson, of Huntington, 
N.Y. In addition to office and seminar 
study assignments, Mr. Lifson did con- 
siderable research in matters concerned 
in the Middle East. He prepared, prior to 
the current aircraft hijackings, a schol- 
arly essay entitled “The Soviet Union and 
the Palestinian Guerrillas.” In view of 
the worldwide concern over the aircraft 
hijackings by Arab guerrillas and the 
timeliness of his study report, I am sub- 
mitting it for the interest of the Mem- 
bers: 

Tue Sovrer UNION AND THE PALESTINIAN 

GUERRILLAS 


(By Robert Lifson) 


Of all the aspects of the current tensions 
in the Middle East, certainly the one that 
is least understood is that of the relation- 
ship of the Soviet Union to the Palestinian 
guerrillas. The guerrillas, due to their recent 
and forceful addition to the complexities of 
the Middle East, have captured the hopes 
and imaginations of the Palestinian and 
Arab peoples. Thus, they are a potentially 
powerful force, and as such, they are a fac- 
tor which must be carefully considered by 
the policy makers in the Kremlin. 

In order to understand the relationship be- 
tween Moscow and the commandos, one 
must have some idea of what the Soviet 
Union hopes to accomplish in the Middle 
East. Only the men in the Kremlin know 
exactly what these goals are. We in the West 
can only speculate. At one extreme is the 
long-run maximum objective of the U.S.S.R. 
which would most likely be the replacement. 
of all Western political, military, economic, 
and cultural ties with the Middle East by 
the U.S.S.R. In other words, the Soviets 
would desire the virtual communization or 
Sovietization of the whole area. Realistically, 
this objective does not seem possible. Per- 
haps a more reasonable long range goal 
would be to attempt to become the predomi- 
nant, but not sole, influence in the region. 
In the short run, the Russian goal would 
seem to be one of settling the issues left 
over from the June war of 1967. More im- 
portantly, however, the Russians want the 
Suez Canal open to their shipping so they 
can continue and increase their penetration 
of the Middle East, the Horn of Africa, and 
eventually; the Persian Gulf and Indian 
Ocean areas, where a Western presence is in 
decline. One consideration above all else pre- 
vents Moscow from militantly trying to 
achieve these goals and that factor which the 
policy makers in the Kremlin must consider 
is the possibility of a nuclear confrontation 
with the United States. To the Russians nu- 
clear war must be avoided, and any scheme 
which could conceivably lead to a nuclear 
exchange with the United States is ap- 
proached very cautiously. 

The emergence of the Palestinian guerillas 
as a vital force in the area has not neces- 
sarily facilitated the obtaining of these Rus- 
sian objectives: The common goals and 
ideology of all the guerilla organizations are 
readily evidenced in the Palestinian Na- 
tional Covenant which the Palestinian Na- 
tional Council accepted. From this document 
one can see that the guerillas are not com- 
munist, although much of what they say 
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and do, haye Marxist-Leninist (and to some 
extent Maoist) strains. However, many peo- 
ple in the West are ready to dismiss the 
Palestinian commandos as communist 
fronts; in much the Same manner that 
Nasser’s Arab socialism was criticized as be- 
ing a prelude to communism. These people 
do not realize that the ideology of the 
guerrillas is composed of two parts; Arab 
socialism and Palestinian nationalism. Au- 
thorities on the Palestinian problem have 
stressed that Arab nationalism is not con- 
ducive to communism. 

The Palestinian organizations have real- 
ized that they are barely united as to the 
means in which to achieve their common 
goal of liberating Palestine, let alone de- 
ciding the future of a liberated Palestine. To 
state openly the ideology and politics of a 
liberated Palestinian state, before the ex- 
istence of such a state is a reality, could 
only serve to destroy what little unity there 
is now. To avoid such a possibility article 
nine of the Palestinian National Covenant 
states, “doctrine, whether political or social 
or economic shall not occupy the people of 
Palestine from their primary duty of liberat- 
ing their homeland. All Palestinians consti- 
tute one national front and work with all 
their feelings and spiritual and material po- 
tentialities to free their homeland.” 1 

The position of the Palestinians is a very 
nationalistic one. They claim that “Palestine 
is an Arab homeland, bound by strong na- 
tionalistic ties to the rest of the Arab coun- 
tries which together form the large Arab 
homeland. Its boundaries are those at the 
time of the British Mandate and is a regional 
indivisible unit”? Futhermore, article seven 
states that “Jews of Palestinian origin are 
considered Palestinians if they are willing 
to live peacefully and loyally in Palestine”. 
As one can see, the Palestinian groups have 
a strong desire for unity. The Soviet Union 
has also expressed a desire to see the Pales- 
tintan guerrillas unified, but for entirely 
different motives. The Russians would like to 
see the united guerrillas used as an auxiliary 
force by the Arab states. The guerrillas see 
their unity as a means of using the Arab 
states as bases from which they hope to 
liberate their homeland. Although it would 
be impossible to say that the guerrillas are 
not affected by Marxist-Leninist ideology, 
one must be cognizant that it is on subjects 
such as anti-colonialism, anti-imperialism, 
and methods of liberation that the guerrillas 
take a Marxist-Leninist, and sometimes Mao- 
ist ideological approach. 

Although Arab marauders have been raid- 
ing Israel since the 1949 armistice agree- 
ments, it was not until the Egyptians decided 
in 1955 to aid and support raiders in attacks 
on Israeli territory that these fedayeen 
caused the Israelis to become concerned. 
Eventually these incidents supported by the 
Egyptians prompted the Israeli thrust across 
Sinai in 1956. The presence of U.N. emer- 
gency forces in the area immobilized guerilla 
activity until 1964 when the Arab League 
sponsored the formation of the Palestinian 
Liberation Organization, headed by Ahmad 
al-Shuqayri.t The fact that Israel had 
planned the diversion of the waters of the 
Jordan River at this time makes one wonder 
as to the reason why the Palestine Liberation 
Organization's came into being. The U.S.S.R. 
adopted a rather cool even hostile attitude 
to the guerillas and the P.L.O,, at this time. 
The Soviets were quite disdainful of Ahmad 
al-Shuqayri and his pro Chinese leanings: 
The Soviets did not accept the idea of popu- 
lar war against Israel. They tried to discredit 
the guerillas by referring to them in Jzvestia 
as “mythical diyisionary groups” and the 
Russians even went so far as to imply to the 
Israelis that the guerillas were a “tool of 
Western intelligence agencies”’.® 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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The June war changed Moscow’s attitude 
somewhat. The war and the failure of the 
Palestinian Liberation Army discredited 
Shuqayri, whose downfall in December of 
1967 was welcomed in Moscow. However, any 
hopes that Al Fatah’s leader Yasser Arafat 
might have a better understanding of the 
political situation were frustrated. After the 
war the guerilla movement grew and splin- 
tered into many little bands. By as early as 
the Fall of 1967 practically every national 
ideological current in the Arab world had 
Sponsored some sort of fedayeen organiza- 
tion. The growth of the guerillas had been 
increasing gradually since the end of the 
war and had made some inroads in the hearts 
of the dispirited Arabs. Yet, it was not until 
Al Fatah inflicted heavy casualties on the 
Israelis March 21, 1968 at the battle of 
Karameh that Al Fatah and the guerilla 
movement as a whole caught the hearts and 
imaginations of the Palestinian and Arab 
people. Israel no longer seemed invincible. 
Recruitment in guerrilla organizations rose 
dramatically. This sharp growth in the 
guerilla movement and its aftermath caused 
policy makers in the Kremlin to drop their 
old policy of virtually ignoring the guerillas. 
On the other hand, any formulation of a new 
policy would have to take into consideration 
the various factors which prevent Moscow 
from fully embracing the guerilla move- 
ment, despite their occasional potential po- 
litical usefulness. 

One area where Moscow and the guerillas 
have divergent views is that of tactics and 
strategies. Fatah regards the Russians with 
some suspicion because while the Soviet 
Union has been indirectly helpful in mak- 
ing available arms and in championing the 
cause of liberation wars, in general it has 
also upheld the right of Israel to exist and 
it has exerted pressure on the guerillas to 
mute their activities.’ If the guerillas feel 
that Moscow is meddling, then it should also 
be noted that Moscow does not approve of 
many of the tactics of the guerrilla groups. 
Several Palestinian organizations feel that 
because Israel is a virtual “armed state” 
that there really aren't civilians per se, but 
rather every component part of society serves 
some military purpose. Thus, blowing up 
airlines. is justified, in that, El Al is used 
to bring arms to Israel and it strengthens the 
Israeli economy, thus increasing Israel’s 
capability for attacking Arabs. If one ex- 
tends this thinking to its most logical ex- 
tremes, then there is a rationale for blow- 
ing up children in schoo] buses. After all, 
the children of today are the soldiers of 
tomorrow, and besides Israeli planes have 
killed Arab school children too. The Soviet 
attitude is quite different. E. Primatov a 
writer for Pravda told an Egyptian newspa- 
per, “We as a government and people sup- 
port the struggle of the Palestinian people to 
free the occupied territories. (I think the 
guerrillas have something else in mind, R.L.) 
There are, however, various aspects we can 
not support, for example, we are against at- 
tacking civilian airplanes and other civilian 
objects”. There is no surprise as to why 
Moscow adopts such an attitude. 

The Soviet Union. like all sovereign and 
responsible states realizes that to condone 
such acts now may prove to be disfunctional 
in the future, because in the future it may 
be Russian civilian targets that come under 
attack by some extremist organization. Still, 
the U.S.S.R, wants to keep its options with 
the fedayeen open and therefore, Russia does 
not condemn the acts, but merely says in a 
friendly manner that attacks of this nature 
are not helping the guerilla movement. In- 
deed the Soviets would like to make the 
Arabs and the Palestinians more presentable 
to the West, and attacking airlines impedes 
this effort. 

To be fair one should note that the posi- 
tion of the guerillas is not unanimous on 
the matter of tactics either. The more mod- 
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erate guerillas represented by Arafat do not 
indulge in such cowardly deeds, as Moscow is 
quick to point out. One popular Soviet peri- 
odical notes that “there is not complete unity 
among the Palestinian organizations them- 
solves, They often differ as regards tactics, 
methods, and even the aims of their strug- 
gle”.* Shortly after the hijacking of a U.S. 
T.W.A. airliner for which George Habash’s 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine claimed responsibility, Pravda on Aug- 
ust 29, 1969 said that the Popular Front for 
the Liberaton of Palestine acts “isolated 
from all of the other Palestinian organiza- 
tions”. 

An even more serious concern of Moscow 
is the extent of communist Chinese pene- 
tration and influence in the guerrilla move- 
ment. The possibility of Chinese involvement 
in the guerrilla movement poses two obvious 
questions which must be faced. First, is there 
some sort of communist Chinese involvement 
in the Palestinian liberation movement? Sec- 
ond, if such a presence does exist, to what 
extent does it affect Soviet thinking? That 
the Chinese involvement in the area, how- 
ever limited in scope, does exist, can not be 
doubted in light of the facts. In fact, when 
one considers the distance of the Chinese 
from the area and their ability to be of as- 
sistance, perhaps the Chinese have demon- 
strated a greater will to aid the guerrillas 
than the Soviets. More importantly, many, 
indeed if not all the guerrillas, feel that the 
Chinese support them more than the U.S.S.R. 
One prominent Palestinain authority as- 
serted that the “Chinese give the guerrillas 
one hundred percent ideological, political, 
and diplomatic support’.“ In fact, even be- 
fore the '67 war, China was willing to ac- 
knowledge Shuqayri and the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization as an Exile Govern- 
ment.’ The very idea of a people’s struggle 
is.a Maoist concept. Certainly the ideas of 
George Habash of the Popular Front in his 
recent Life interview have a Maoist color to 
them. Even the supposedly more moderate 
Yasir Arafat talks of “victory through a 
gun's muzzle". In other words the very mil- 
itancy of the guerrillas is a rejection of Mos- 
cow's thinking and an acceptance of Chi- 
nese methods. Although the guerrillas’ cen- 
tral ideology can in no way be clearly labeled 
Maoist, they have adopted some of his prin- 
ciples and have incorporated it into their 
own ideas to form something unique. 

Looking at the other side of the coin, one 
must remember that the Chinese have ex- 
pressed an interest. in the guerrillas. In con- 
trast to his cool reception upon visiting the 
U.S.S.R., Yasir Arafat was greeted at Peking’s 
airport by Vice President Li Hsiennien and 
other high officials, In his farewell telegram 
to Premier Chou En Lai the Al Fatah leader 
expressed his gratitude for “your support and 
assistance to our revolution.” * Many guerril- 
las claim that they were trained in China 
and that Chinese assistance has even in- 
cluded arms, Indeed, informed Israelis are 
only too willing to point out that Chinese 
arms have been found on captured and dead 
guerrillas. One can only speculate what the 
Chinese motive for its actions in the Middle 
East is. The point is, however, that the Rus- 
sians regard this Chinese encroachment in 
the Middle East, despite its limited scope, 
very seriously, perhaps too seriously. Al- 
though the Chinese factor may seem rather 
minor and illusionary to people in the West, 
it is.very real to the Kremlin. 

If the Russians are to deter the Chinese 
efforts in the guerilla movement, then the 
Soviets are left with two possible approaches. 
They can either try to outbid the Chinese 
and try to prove that they are more revolu- 
tionary, or they can condemn and. attack all 
associations with the Chinese as harmful to 
the movement. At first the Russians seemed 
to have opted for the second approach. The 
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Chinese had accused the U.S.S.R. of collusion 
with the U.S. in preparing for a “Middle East 
Munich.” The Russians countered by saying 
that Chinese propaganda, calling for the re- 
drawing of the maps of the Middle East (at 
Israel's expense) would only assist the Is- 
raelis in prolonging their occupation of Arab 
lands.“ The Chinese, in the Soviets’ mind, 
seem to only increase the danger of confia- 
gration in an already explosive situation. 

Some Soviets feel that “the Chinese in 
every possible way encourage their extrem- 
ist tendencies and push the Palestinians to 
lead a popular war against Israel and the 
rotten Arab regimes. They (the Chinese) 
lead a campaign against a political regula- 
tion of the Middle East crisis and try to 
introduce a split in the anti-imperialist 
front of the Arab states”. The brunt of this 
verbal attack, on the one hand, is an accusa- 
tion that the Chinese by interfering in the 
area are aiding imperialism. On the other 
hand, it is advice to the Palestinians that 
the best way to achieving their goals is to 
unite and to work with the other anti- 
imperialist, such as the Soviet Union and 
its client Arab states. China is excluded from 
this group because its disruptive and disin- 
tegrative policies aid the forces of imperial- 
ism. The Chinese, then, are one considera- 
tion that the Kremlin is mindful of when 
it deals with the guerrillas. To some extent 
the Chinese involvement in the area may 
have the effect of pushing the Russians fur- 
ther to the left. Any Soviet decision towards 
the guerrillas will be influenced to some ex- 
tent, by Russia’s relations with China and 
also by Chinese activities in the area. 

Of course, the most obvious divergence 
between the policies of the Soviet Union and 
the Palestinian commandoes is over the 
question of Israel’s existence. The Russians 
are eager to remind people in the West that 
the Soviet Union was to a great extent re- 
sponsible for Israel's birth. Indeed, not only 
did the Russians support the U.N. partition 
plan, and give recognition to the Jewish 
state, but it was arms from communist 
Czechoslovakia which enabled the Israelis to 
successfully defend themselves shortly after 
the birth of their state. While many of the 
Arab states have reconciled themselves to 
this historical reality by reasoning that Israel 
should exist, but only if the rights of the 
Palestinians are restored, not all the guer- 
rillas subscribe to such reasoning. The ever 
growing amd popular Popular Front for the 
Liberation of. Palestine led by George Ha- 
bash claims that Palestine must be liberated 
from the Israelis. One gets the feeling that, 
despite Arafat's protestations to the con- 
trary, this goal is*the one which all Pales- 
tinian organizations are fighting for. Ac- 
cording to E Primakov of Pravda, the 
difference between the viewpoints -of the 
Palestinian guerrillas and that of the Soviet 
Union is that the -“commandoes oppose 
Zionist existence, we oppose Zionist aggres- 
sion" This divergence of view is highlighted 
by the presence of partisan forces which are 
guerrilla forces of sorts, supported by- the 
Moscow oriented illegal communist parties:of 
Jordan and Iraq, These partisan forces great- 
ly differ from other,commando groups in that 
they do, not call for the dismantling of 
Israel." Clearly, this line of reasoning reflects 
the attitude of Moscow rather than that of 
the majority of Palestinians. 

One must remember the emphasis the 
Palestinian National Covenant places on the 
redemption of an Arab nation state of Pales- 
tine. Articles one through elghteen are all 
justifications for the destruction of the 
Jewish state of Israel and the replacement 
of it by an Arab state, or as the more mod- 
erate guerrillas say "a multi-racial state” of 
Moslems and Jews, Thus, Israel's existence 
and  Russia’s acknowledgment of Israel's 
right tò exist is one fundamental issue ob- 
structing better rélations between the Rus- 
sians and the guerrillas. It! is interesting to 
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note that the Chinese have no such prob- 
lem, as they had nothing to do with Israel’s 
creation nor have they even given recogni- 
tion to Israel. 

Since the June War of 1967, the question 
of Israel’s right to exist has become a real 
point of divergence between the guerrillas 
and the U.S.S.R. Every major peace plan pre- 
sented to date has always implied if not de- 
manded that the state of Israel be guaran- 
teed its right to exist. The entire question of 
a peace settlement poses a problem to Moscow 
with respect to its relations with the guer- 
rillas. While the Arabs (Palestinians in- 
cluded) are cognizant of the role played by 
the U.S.S.R. in the formation of Israel, they 
tend to regard the Russians as true friends 
who are just beginning to realize their mis- 
takes of the past. They hope that the Rus- 
sians will try to rectify their past mistakes 
by future actions. Whether the U.S.S.R. is 
following such a line remains to be seen. If 
the Soviets are sincere about achieving a just 
and lasting peace in the Middle East, then 
they will have earned the undying hatred of 
the guerrilla groups. Even Soviet talks of 
peace raise the suspicions of the Palestinians. 
However, one should note that at present the 
Soviets have not been able to agree with the 
West on any peace formula and have only 
presented peace plans which have proven un- 
acceptable to Israel and Washington. This 
type of situation is highly beneficial to the 
Palestinians, as it aids their cause by keeping 
the tension in the area high, by giving the 
guerrillas-and the Middle East crisis a great 
deal of publicity, and most importantly it 
gives the Palestinians a sense of national 
identity and purpose. These benefits are only 
derived as long as the guerrillas prove useful 
to the Arab states in their endeavor to re- 
gain the occupied territories. 

The official Soviet line regarding peace be- 
tween the Arabs and the Israelis usually re- 
fers back to the U.N. Security Council Reso- 
lution of November 22, 1967. The Soviet 
Union's proposals proceed from the premise 
that Israel on the one hand, and the U.AR. 
and the other Arab countries which would 
take part in the peace settlement, on the 
other hand, must be ready to abide by all 
the provisions of the November 22 resolu- 
tion. Thus, both sides must reject the possi- 
bility of gaining territories by war and they 
must recognize the necessity of establishing 
a just and reliable peace in the Middle East 
in conditions in which every state in the 
area would be able to enjoy security.” The 
U.N. resolution of November 22, 1967 in- 
volves basically the following principles: Is- 
raeli withdrawal from the occupied terri- 
tories, termination of all claims of a state of 
belligerency and the recognition of the ter- 
ritorial integrity of all states in the area, and 
their right to live within secure and recog- 
nized boundaries free from the threats or 
acts of force. In addition the resolution af- 
firmed the necessity for a guarantee of free- 
dom through international waterways in the 
area, a just settlement of the refugee prob- 
lem, and the guarantee of the independence 
of every state in the area through measures 
including the establishment of demilitarized 
zones.” To the Palestinians this resolution 
is not acceptable. While it does recommend 
the necessity of resolving the refugee prob- 
lem, no specific solution is suggested, and 
on the other hand, it does seem to be an 
international guarantee of Israel's existence, 
which although not binding on the guerrillas 
would nonetheless make their struggle more 
difficult. 

Whether Russia is sincere in her support 
of peace in the area is a debatable point, 
but the fact that both the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. talk about resolving the conflict 
worries the guerillas. Many Palestinian guer- 
rillas fear that the Russians really do want 
peace because they feel that the Soviets are 
afraid of a nuclear confrontation, that com- 
promise while not acceptable to the Pales- 
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tinians because one of the concessions is sure 
to be a guarantee for Israel's existence, may 
be most convenient for the Russians, and 
finally, the Palestinians fear that the U.S.S.R: 
and the U.S. are coming closer together on 
the idea that stability is necessary in the 
area.” Even more distressing to the guerillas 
is the Soviet approach to a peace formula. 
Despite all the talk about a “package deal”, 
the Soviet proposals call first for a withdrawal 
of Israeli troops, then, state to state agree- 
ments, and finally the resolution of the ref- 
ugee problem. That Moscow does not consider 
the refugee problem one of prime importance 
is evidenced by a radio Moscow broadcast on 
June 27, 1969 which stated that “all attempts 
of imperialist propaganda to maintain that 
the center of gravity in the Arab-Israel con- 
flict has moved into the struggle of the Pales- 
tinian partisans are, all the same, naked 
demagogy; the main side of the conflict can 
only be Israel and the Arab states”. Al- 
though Moscow’s attitude since then has 
changed slightly, as the guerillas have 
emerged as a more potent force, one can still 
conclude that despite the warmth found for 
the guerillas in the Soviet press, that for the 
present the Soviet Union and the guerillas 
are far from agreement on the priorities for 
peace in the Middle East. 

Since the visit of Yasir Arafat of Al Fatah 
to the Soviet Union this winter, the Soviets 
have been quick to hand out praise for his 
organization. However, due, on the one hand, 
to the growing popularity of the guerillas 
in Arab lands, and considering, on the other 
hand, the positions of the Russians and the 
guerillas on the various issues, one could 
conclude that this friendship is little more 
than expedient propaganda, at least for the 
moment. Yet one must wonder how lasting 
this attitude may be. How long will the Rus- 
sians wait for the diplomatic settlement 
which will assure them of their minimum 
goal of opening the Suez Canal? Should the 
U.S.S.R. grow impatient, it could possibly 
take the initiative by encouraging the Egyp- 
tians to try to force the Israelis from the 
east bank of the canal, or they might decide 
to adopt the guerillas’ attitude and press 
for the eventual destruction of Israel. Ap- 
proaches such as these would seem unrealis- 
tic because of Moscow's basically cautious 
manner in dealing with the problem so far, 
and also there is no substantive evidence 
that Moscow has abandoned the state to 
state approach towards resolving the conflict. 
Quite the contrary seems to be true for 
basically two reasons, Firstly, the Soviets 
have shown a preference to dealing with 
states rather than various political organiza- 
tions, other than the communist parties. 
The Soviets have adopted this attitude be- 
cause they like to deal with groups and 
bodies which they can hold responsible to 
see that their agreements will be enforced. 

They also like to have some measure of 
control over the situation and it is far easier 
to make a state keep its promises than an 
irresponsible revolutionary organization. 
Secondly, all Soviet peace proposals have 
adopted various mutations of the same ap- 
proach, but they are all virtually the same, 
that being, that they have placed the ref- 
ugee problem to secondary role while the 
primary task remains the removal of Israeli 
troops. From a Soviet perspective, this ap- 
proach is quite logical. After all, one of the 
urgent goals of the U.S.S.R. is to open the 
Suez Canal, not to create an Arab Palestine. 
Furthermore the Russians have no desire to 
run the risk of a great power confrontation. 
In addition any deviation from the present 
approach would seem unlikely unless the 
success of the new approach could reason- 
ably be expected. Although any new approach 
May seem improbable, it is not Inconceiv- 
able, and one should be cognizant of the 
possibilities should the Russians grow 
impatient. 
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Another possibility worth exploring is what 
would happen if the Russians were able to 
achieve a political settlement along the lines 
that they have previously suggested. In other 
words, what would happen once the Soviets 
had accomplished their goal of reopening the 
Suez Canal? What more could the Russians 
then offer the Arabs after the occupied lands 
are returned? Would the Russians then con- 
ceivably aid the Palestinians in their attempt 
to liberate Palestine? There is no reason to 
believe that the Arabs will find a peace set- 
tlement in 1970 any more to their liking than 
the ceasefire in 1967, the 1956 U.N. peace 
keeping operations, the 1948 armistice, or 
the 1947 Partition Plan for that matter, 
unless, the settlement would give the area 
now called Israel to the Arabs. In brief, 
what they have failed to obtain in the wars, 
they hope to achieve at the conference tables, 
or by other means if necessary. Logically, 
then, if the Russians are to continue to court 
the Arabs, then, they too must continue an 
anti-Israel campaign, regardless of any peace 
settlement which may have proved accept- 
able. At this juncture the policies of the 
Soviet Union, the Arab states, and the guer- 
rillas will be in virtual harmony. 

What evidence can I submit to substanti- 
ate this hypothesis? First, the Soviets and 
more specifically the Moscow oriented Com- 
munist Party of Jordan set up “partisan 
forces” which are really communist guerrilla 
organizations. In the Partisan Forces Mani- 
festo published in the pro communist, Beirut 
daily Al Nida it was stated that, “the partisan 
forces fight against Zionism and imperialism 
and is a partisan of the liberation battle 
fought by the forces of freedom, peace, and 
progress led by the U.S.S.R."= At present 
these “partisan forces” differ from the other 
guerrilla organizations in that they do not 
call for the dismantling of Israel. Yet, noth- 
ing precludes them from adopting such a po- 
sition in the future. In fact, the natural pro- 
gression of events would logically require 
them to do so. If they are to receive any sub- 
stantial support from the Palestinians, and 
other Arabs, then they must offer some means 
of satisfying Palestinian desires, which would 
mean the advocacy of an Arab Palestine in 
what is now Israel. To advocate a peace set- 
tlement is a first step, but to reject a con- 
tinued struggle for the liberation of Pales- 
tine, once the Israeili troops are withdrawn 
from the occupied territories, is quite a dif- 
ferent story. In short these partisan forces 
must adopt a more militant position or 
they will wither when and if a peace settle- 
ment is agreed upon. Second, the wording of 
the various peace proposals, especially those 
of the Soviet Union, is ambiguous, to say the 
least. 

For example, part of the Soviet peace plan 
as presented in the March 31, 1970 edition of 
New Times calls for “return to the rightful 
owners of all that was seized by force.” At 
present, this proposal is referring to the re- 
turn of the occupied territories, but if this 
wording is taken literally, and if one adopts 
an Arab point of view, that Israel itself is 
really an occupied territory, then, this pro- 
posal can be used by the guerillas to press 
for the return of Palestinian lands now con- 
trolled by Israel which the Palestinians say is 
about 93% of present day Israel. Another part 
of their peace proposal states that “as soon 
as the Israeli troops withdraw behind the 
line they occupied prior to June 5, 1967, the 
full end of the war should be officially pro- 
claimed. Particular attention should be paid 
to the words “the line they occupied” because 
this phraseology in no way implies that such 
lines are permanent boundaries. Thus, while 
the occupied territories will be secured for 
the Arabs, Israel will not necessarily have 
recognized and permanent borders. Finally, 
the Russians have included the inevitable 
escape clause for her Arab clients because this 
peace proposal further states “It stands to 
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reason that in case Israel violates its com- 
mitments on the withdrawal of troops, the 
Arab countries will have the right to abstain 
from carrying out their corresponding com- 
mitments.” Who is going to decide whether a 
violation has been committed—the Arabs? If 
so, one could easily invent a pretext for 
resuming the hostilities. Even if the Rus- 
sians do have the best of intentions, one can 
not ignore the fact that there are too many 
loopholes (loopholes which are very con- 
venient for the Arab states and the guerillas) 
in the Russian peace plan, to realistically 
believe that if this proposal was adopted that 
& lasting peace would follow. 

More alarming to my mind, however, is 
that many Russian periodicals have picked 
up the Arab and the guerrilla charge that the 
Israelis are really neo-Nazis. That anyone 
could link the survivors of Hitler’s death 
camps to neo-Nazism is the height of ridicu- 
lousness and/or international irresponsibil- 
ity, even if one attempts to quickly dismiss 
such charges as propaganda for Arab con- 
sumption. Yet, the Soviet Union does exactly 
this sort of thing. Constantly in the Soviet 
press the words Zionist expansion and fascist 
aggression are used interchangeably. For ex- 
ample, one Soviet publication stated that “in 
this case, the situation is similar to the one 
which existed during the Second World War 
when the resistance movement was active in 
Nazi-occupied territory”. Every conceivable 
link between Israel and the Federal Republic 
of Germany is analyzed. The usual Soviet 
conclusion is that the result of any connec- 
tions between these two states can only lead 
to the most sinister of schemes. The Soviets 
maintain that it is West Germany which 
supports Israel's armed forces.* When one 
considers the deep hatred the Soviet lead- 
ers and indeed, the Soviet people have for 
Germany, one must wonder about the im- 
plications of such linkages. Certainly a 
peaceful atmosphere has not been created. 
In addition, the Soviets have shown increas- 
ing amounts of “sympathy” for the Pales- 
tinian viewpoint. As early as February 12 of 
1969 Radio Moscow broadcast that “the 
Soviet people regard the Arab resistance with 
true sympathy and offer the joint Arab 
causes all support”. Since the visit of Yasir 
Arafat to the U.S.S.R. and his talks with the 
Asian Solidarity Committee, Soviet feeling 
for the guerrillas has warmed in about pro- 
portion to the increase in the guerrillas’ pop- 
ularity in the Arab world. 

In discussing this question whether the 
Soviet Union might conceivably allow Is- 
rael to cease to exist, I have used mostly cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Yet, one can not help 
but get the feeling that the Soviet Union is 
using what some people refer to as “salami 
tactics”; that is, they are trying to achieve 
their major goals slice by slice. Each slice 
of the salami is a small step so much so 
that it is hardly noticed, but when people 
put all the small slices together they are 
alarmed at the result. An example of Soviet 
Salami tactics would be the progression of 
events on the Egyptian front since Febru- 
ary of this year. First, the Soviets installed 
SAM-2 sites in the Nile valley, and a little 
late SAM-3 sites (mobile) and nothing was 
said in protest in the West because they ac- 
cepted the Soviet line that they were purely 
for defense. Next Soviet pilots appeared in 
the area, another piece of the salami, as this 
was a logical extension of the defense of the 
Nile valley. Then Soviet missiles began to 
inch closer to the canal until Israel’s air su- 
premacy near the canal was threatened. 
Finally, there was the disclosure by Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Sisco on Sunday 
July 12, 1970 that the Soviets were sending 
the Egyptians amphibious landing craft. One 
can only wonder with fear when the next 
piece of salami will be cut or if the Israelis 
will take the initiative and prevent what they 
regard to be the further deterioration of 
their position on the canal. I am one who 
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believes very strongly that the Soviet Un- 
ion uses such salami tactics and therefore, 
I can not imagine the Soviets risking their 
tremendous investment in the Arab world 
by settling for a status quo peace afer they 
have managed to secure the opening of the 
Suez Canal. For a while the Arabs may be 
content with the return of the occupied ter- 
ritories, but eventually the guerillas will 
put pressure on the Arab states who will 
then turn to their big power ally and ask 
for assistance in the liberation struggle. 

What, then, can one conclude from this 
discussion of the Soviet Union’s relations 
with the Palestinian guerillas? It is ap- 
parent that the aloofness with which the 
Russians used to handle the guerillas is no 
longer acceptable. As the guerillas continue 
to grow in popularity and as an important 
factor in the Middle East conflict, they will 
receive a more attentive ear at Moscow. At 
present, there are two major factors which 
prohibit the Russians from giving more 
support to the guerillas. One is the fact that 
the guerillas and the Soviet government are 
at loggerheads over various issues concern- 
ing the conflict, and second, Moscow has an 
aversion for dealing with non-state entities, 
other than the communist parties, The Rus- 
sians prefer state to state relations as op- 
posed to dealing with irresponsible popular 
movements. Should some type of settlement 
be agreed upon, the situation would change. 
I believe that the guerillas haye had the 
effect of forcing the Russians further to the 
left. A peace settlement might accelerate 
this pushing to the left, as the Kremlin 
would seek to protect its very expensive 
Middle East investment. Perhaps, Nasser was 
right when he said that it is the debtor 
nation who controls the actions of the credi- 
tor nation. 
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A SHORT COURSE IN HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to include in the Recorp for the Mem- 
bers’ consideration “A Short Course in 
Human Relations” that appeared in the 
official publication of the 2d Marine Divi- 
sion Association. Surely there is much in 
this that could give us all reason for 
thought. 
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A SHORT COURSE IN HUMAN RELATIONS 

The six most important words: “7 admit I 
made a mistake.” 

The five most important words: “You did 
a good job.” 

The four most important words: “What is 
your opinion.” 

The three most important words: “If you 
please.” 

The two most important words: “Thank 
you.” 

The one most important word: “We.” 

The least important word: “J.” 


THE CHELSEA CLINTON NEWS SPOT- 
LIGHTS THE PROBLEM OF LEAD 
POISONING 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Housing 
Subcommittee of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee held 2 days of hearings 
on July 22 and 23 on legislation which 
deals with the problem of childhood lead 
poisoning. The distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, Mr. Barrett, is to be 
commended for focusing congressional 
attention on this serious health menace 
which needlessly kills too many children 
each year. 

As the sponsor of a package of three 
bills aimed at alleviating this disease, I 
am delighted that there are 19 cospon- 
sors of my bills and that similar legisla- 
tion has been introduced by other Mem- 
bers. In the Senate bills have been in- 
troduced by Senators KENNEDY, 
ScHWEIKER, and Scorr which also deal 
with this disease. 

The Housing Subcommittee had before 
it two of my bills—H.R. 9192 and H.R. 
11699. 

H.R. 9192 authorizes the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to 
make grants to local governments to de- 
velop programs designed to detect the 
presence of lead paint and to require 
that owners and landlords remove it 
from interior walls and surfaces. 

H.R. 11699 requires that a local gov- 
ernment submit to the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development an ef- 
fective plan for eliminating the causes 
of lead-based paint poisoning as a con- 
dition of receiving any Federal funds for 
housing code enforcement or rehabilita- 
tion. It also requires that these plans 
be enforced. 

My third bill, H.R. 9191, is pending in 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
mere Committee, and I am hopeful that 
hearings on this legislation will be held 
in the near future. 

This bill establishes a fund in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare from which the Secretary can make 
grants to local governments to develop 
programs to identify and treat individ- 
uals afflicted with lead poisoning. 

The problem of lead poisoning is a 
serious one. In the past, local govern- 
ments have been either unable or unwill- 
ing to deal effectively with the disease. 
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In the meantime, more than 225,000 of 
the Nation’s children between the ages 
of 1 and 6 are suffering from lead poison- 
ing. For this reason, Federal legislation 
is critically needed. 

I am inserting in the Recorp articles 
which appeared in a leading New York 
City community newspaper, the Chelsea 
Clinton News on July 9 and July 16. 
Written by Bruce Buckley, “Focus on 
‘Silent Epidemic’” tells about the at- 
tempts to detect lead poisoning on the 
lower West Side of Manhattan. 

I urge my colleagues to read these ar- 
ticles, for they once again point out that, 
as time passes by, more and more chil- 
dren are afflicted with lead poisoning. The 
time to pass legislation is now, so that 
lead poisoning can be eliminated as a 
threat to the lives and health of our chil- 
dren. 

The articles follow: 

Focus oN “SILENT EPIDEMIC” 
(By Bruce Buckley) 

One night several months ago Avelino 
Perez was watching his infant daughter 
Gloria playing in the kitchen of their apart- 
ment on West 26th Street. 

As he looked on, the chubby 20-month-old 
girl picked some flecks of paint from the wall 
and popped them in her mouth. 

Mr. Perez called to his wife in another 
room (her name is also Gloria) to tell her 
what the toddler had done. 

Mrs. Perez rushed into the kitchen, grabbed 
Glorida and quickly washed her mouth out 
with soap and water. She knew about the 
danger of eating paint from the walls of old 
apartments. 


Several months later, Gloria developed 


convulsions. She was taken to St. Vincent's 
Hospital on May 19 and admitted. The Hos- 
pital, noting the age and the address, sus- 


pected lead poisoning, as did her mother. 
A series of tests were taken, including X-rays 
of the long bones and blood analysis, but 
nothing in these tests indicated any dan- 
ger. The X-rays showed no evidence of lead 
in the marrow of the long bones; the blood 
test came back showing a level of 60 micro- 
grams, which is. considered the upper level 
of normal; and finally there was no evidence 
of anemia. 

Since 60 micrograms is the upper limit of 
a normal reading, a second blood test was 
ordered, according to Dr. Vincent Fontana, 
head of the hospital's Pediatric Department. 
By this time, the little girl had recovered 
from the effects of her convulsive seizure, 
and she was released. Mrs. Perez was told to 
bring the child back to the hospital in two 
weeks, When ‘she returned, she was exam- 
ined and pronounced well. But the hospital 
still had not received the results of-the sec- 
ond blood test from the Health Depart- 
ment, where lead -analysis -is undertaken. 
Even up to this week, the result of that sec- 
ond test is still a mystery. 

Dr. Fontana suspects that the Health De- 
partment discovered an abnormal] amount of 
lead in the second analysis, since right after 
the child was released from the hospital, a 
public’ health nurse showed up at the Perez 
apartment and one of the questions she 
asked. was; had Gloria eaten any paint? 

An inspector from the Health Departrnent 
turned up three weeks later and took sam- 
ples of the paint from the walls of the Perez 
apartment. These reportedly turned out pos- 
itive for lead, according to Dalila Fontanez, 
& tenant organizer who has been working for 
a year and a half with the residents of sev- 
eral deteriorated tenements. on. that. ‘block. 
Miss Fontanez talked to. the inspector for 
Mrs. Perez, who Speaks little English. 


Questioned about the Perez case, the 
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Health Department refused to divulge any 
information. 

But on the basis of a reported case of lead 
poisoning, the Department did send a mo- 
bile unit to 26th Street last Wednesday to test 
children from four blocks around, 

In the hot afternoon sun about a dozen 
parents with more than 20 toddlers in tow 
waited for the mobile unit to arrive. It came 
late, a Red Cross truck with several volun- 
teers and a doctor. 

Dr. Jacob Glaubach, the Lower West Side 
Health Officer, arrived too, along with Rose 
Whitman, the public health education con- 
sultant for this area. 

It was the first time the mobile unit had 
been used in the Lower West Side. Before 
this, the unit has been sent exclusively to 
“high risk” areas. 

A table was set up in the shade and par- 
ent lined up to sign a Health Department 
form requesting lead analysis. Several chil- 
dren had come with neighbors and could not 
be tested. Parents are required to sign 
consents. One woman who could not write 
signed the consent slip with a large X. For 
& moment it created a stir. Was that an ac- 
ceptable signature? 

A flash of annoyance from Dalila Fonta- 
nez; Let's not get bogged down in bureauc- 
racy now!” Miss Fontanez is a college stu- 
dent who lives on the block and has been 
fighting the landlord of the bad houses for 
a long time. 

Finally a volunteer walked over and signed 
her signature beneath the X and it was all 
right. 

One by one the children climbed into the 
back of the Red Cross truck, which is nor- 
mally used for disaster relief work. Con Edi- 
son also contributes the use of a truck. Some 
of the youngsters grimaced as the syringe 
was jabbed into their veins; other wailed. 
Not all of them could be tested. The doctor 
drawing the blood found difficulty finding 
tiny veins on some of the chubbier ones and 
they were given an appointment to come to 
the Health Center at 303 Ninth Avenue. 
Gloria Perez was one of them. 

The parents were told they would receive 
the results in about a week. 

Children who show evidence of lead in 
their systems—.06 milligram is considered 
the danger level—will have a public health 
nurse sent to their homes immediately. The 
nurse will determine whether hospitalization 
is required. Later an inspector arrives to test 
the paint on the walls for lead. Apartments 
in which lead is uncovered are ordered 
scraped or covered with wall boards. If the 
owner fails to comply, the city does the work 
and bills him for the cost, 

Sometimes described as the silent epi- 
demic, lead poisoning affects thousands of 
children in the New York City area. It is a 
disease of the environment and a disease of 
the poor, It is also insidious. Initial symp- 
toms—nausea, lethargy, clumsiness, consti- 
pation—are the same as symptoms of many 
other diseases and uneducated parents often 
don’t suspect the real cause. In its later 
stages the disease catises irreversible damage 
to the brain and central nervous system. 
Death often ensues, but many afflicted chil- 
dren live a kind of living death from the 
ravages of the disease. 

Caught early enough, the disease can be 
treated and the deadly process reversed. A 
drug know as Calcium EDTA is used to leech 
the poison fram the system. The lead clings 
tenaciously to the bones, but eventually it 
can be expelled. 

The principal victims of lead poisoning are 
children up to the age of five: In this age 
bracket, they often have a craving for for- 
eign substances called “pica” and will eat 
crayons, cigarettes, clay, matches—and flakes 
of wall paint. This would not be harmful, 
except for the fact that in deteriorated 
apartments, the older layers of lead-based 
paint, outlawed since 1947, become exposed. 
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Estimates on the number of undetected 
cases in the city vary greatly. Dr. Vincent 
Guinee, director of the Bureau of Lead 
Poisoning; estimated last week that there 
are 6000 to 8000 cases, Others have calculated 
that there are perhaps four or five times that 
number. Since January the city has seriously 
begun an effort to uncover undetected cases. 

The budget has mushroomed from $150,000 
to $2.4 million a year. Naturally the number 
of cases has grown too. Dr. Guinee reported 
that 720 children with lead poisoning have 
been found between January 1 and the week 
of June 26. 

In the Lower West Side’ there have only 
been four cases in that period, 

“It must be hidden,” said Rose Whitman. 
“We're trying to ferret it out.” 


LEAD POISONING FOUND HERE IN SECOND 
CHILD 


A second case of lead poisoning was un- 
covered in Chelsea last week as a result of in- 
creased attention to the problem here by the 
Health Department. 

Two-year-old Ricardo Salgado was hos- 
pitalized at Bellevue after analysis of his 
blood revealed an excessive amount of lead 
in his system. 

The little boy, who lives with his mother 
and older sister in a cramped four-room 
apartment at 229 West 26th Street, was one 
of 12 children tested by a mobile unit on 
Wednesday, July 1. His was the only positive 
finding. 

Ricardo will be in Bellevue for some time, 
his mother was told by a doctor at the hos- 
pital. The level of lead in his test—.07 milli- 
grams—is considered “very serious,” accord- 
ing to Mrs. Rose Whitman, public health 
education consultant on the Lower West 
Side. 

Left untreated, lead poisoning can lead to 
irreversible brain damage and death. It has 
been estimated that thousands of children 
in deteriorated buildings throughout the 
city are affected by the disease. Its insidious 
danger is that parents often confuse the 
initial symptoms with those of other, less 
deadly ailments. 

The usual source of the lead is old flaking 
wall paint, which some children pick off and 
eat. Although lead-based interior paint has 
been outlawed in New York City since 1947, 
old layers of it oftem become exposed in 
rundown houses. 

As part of the stepped-up drive to uncover 
undiagnosed cases, the Health Department's 
mobile testing unit will be operating 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons at vari- 
ous spots throughout the Lower West Side 
Health District (Battery to West 72nd Street) 
from the end of July through the month of 
August. 

Children can also be tested at the Lower 
West Side Health Center, Ninth Avenue at 
28th Street, every morning and all day 
Wednesday. 

Mrs. Whitman said the Health Department 
continues to “keep tabs” on children with 
positive, but less than critical, test results. 

The campaign began in earnest here after 
@ case was diagnosed on 26th Street. 

When a critical case of lead poisoning is 
discovered—-@ level of .06 milligrams in the 
blood is considered. critical—the Health De- 
partment rushes a nurse to the home of the 
child. She and the family physician, if any, 
determine whether the child requires hospi- 
talization.. Later a Health Department in- 
Spector arrives*to examine the apartment. 
He then orders the landlord to scrape the 
walls or to cover them with wallboard. If the 
landlord fails to comply, the work is done by 
the city and the owner is billed. 

The mother of two-year-old Ricardo, Mrs. 
Otilia Santiago, said she had seen the child 
on several occasions eating chips of paint 
from holes in the walls. Esch time she caught 
him, the boy was punished, she said, but he 
continued doing it. 
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Mrs. Santiago speaks little English. Dalila 
Fontanez, a neighbor who has been active in 
the campaign against lead poisoning as a 
staff member of the Chelsea Action Center, 
translated for her. 

The mother said she had noticed a loss of 
appetite in the child about three months 
ago and became very concerned. Fearing that 
he might have worms, she took him/to a pri- 
vate physician who gave him some medicine 
without. testing him, she said. A month ago 
Ricardo developed cold symptoms. She 
brought him to Bellevue Hospital, where he 
was given a bottle of liquid she took to be 
cough medicine. 

Mrs. Santiago shares her neat apartment 
with a sister, who looks after the two chil- 
dren. Pregnant now with her third child, 
she will soon give up her $70-a-week job as 
an operator in the garment center. She re- 
ceives no welfare assistance. 


KOSCIUSZKO HOME NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
history of the Poles with respect to the 
growth of the United States is well 
known to every American and especially 
to people of Polish descent. 

In writing the history of the Revolu- 
tionary War, the two outstanding Polish 
names are those of Kosciuszko and 
Pulaski, They gave so much of their time 
and energy to the American battle for 
freedom during the days of that war. 

While many American cities have 
statues to one or both of these heroes, no 
effort was ever made by the American 
Government to honor these two men who 
voluntarily came to these shores and 
risked their lives in behalf of the Amer- 
ican colonists who fought for freedom 
from their mother country. 

An effort is now being made to honor 
General Kosciuszko through the crea- 
tion of the Kosciuszko Home National 
Historic Site. Mr. Edward Piszek, a 
Polish-American businessman in Phil- 
adelphia has purchased a historic and 
old building on Pine Street in Philadel- 
phia which, nearly 200 years ago, was the 
residence of Kosciuszko. The idea is to 
preserve this home and rehabilitate it 
as a museum honoring Kosciuszko: 

The building is in an area which is 
scheduled for urban renewal and pro- 
posals have been made to the city au- 
thorities to save this edifice from the 
bulldozers and to maintain it as a his- 
toric site. Unfortunately the proposal did 
not meet with the approval of the city 
authorities which declared the necessity 
of the destruction of the building. Under 
these circumstances, the matter was 
brought to the attention of the Congress 
to have legislation passed which would 
establish this residence as the Kosciuszko 
Home National Historic Site. 

To achieve this result, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 18249, which is presently 
pending before the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and, as of 
September 9, there have been nine simi- 
lar bills introduced in the House. In the 
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Senate a similar bill has been cospon- 
sored by Senators HARTKE, SCOTT, Harr, 
and ScHWEIKER. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope thatthe 
225th anniversary of Kosciuszko’s birth, 
February. 12, 1971, will be celebrated as 
the year when the American Govern- 
ment fully realizes the impact of Kos- 
ciuszko’s effort in its fight for freedom 
through the establishment of the Kos- 
ciuszko home as a national historic site. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
congratulate Mr. Piszek for his untiring 
efforts in trying to achieve this objective 
and for his generosity in purchasing this 
home to perpetuate the memory of Kos- 
ciuszko through a physical expression of 
our thanks to a man of great military 
knowledge who was instrumental in 
America’s fight for liberty and freedom. 


NIXON DOCTRINE FOR KOREA 


HON. EDWARD HUTCHINSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nixon doctrine, which was formulated 
a little over a year ago, is now being im- 
plemented in South Korea where certain 
US. troop withdrawals have been sched- 
uled. 

In an August 30 editorial, the Detroit 
Sunday News notes that the doctrine was 
tested during Vice President AGNEw’s re- 
cent visit to South Korea by the demand 
of that Government that we provide $3 
billion for modernization of their Army. 
Not only were the South Koreans told we 
would not give them that amount of 
money, but also what we would make 
available would be over a period of time, 
at the end of which we would expect to 
have all our GI’s out upon the comple- 
tion of the modernization of the South 
Korean Army. 

I believe my colleagues will find the 
Sunday News’ appraisal of the Nixon 
doctrine as it relates to South Korea to 
be interesting, and I therefore include it 
in the RECORD: 

NIXON DOCTRINE FoR Korea—Key Is SELF- 
DEFENSE 

It's going to be tough sledding reducing 
our armed manpower in Asia and the Pacific 
and persuading our Asian partners that the 
Nixon Doctrine means what it says: Self- 
defense is the new watchword if they gen- 
uinely value their independence and free- 
dom. 

The first crunch has come in Korea. There 
will be others. There will have to be some 
hard reappraising by our allies and a dis- 
mantling of the comfortable habit of mind 
that, rain or sunshine, Uncle Sam would 
always be there, militarily and economically, 
fighting each partner’s battles. 

Uncle Sam will still be there, his defense 
pledges intact, his muclear umbrella deter- 
ring the biggest bullies. But no longer will 
he fight other people's battles unless it. is 
demonstrably proven his partner will carry 
the principal combat burden and face up to 
the sacrifices. 

The hard nut to crack on Vice President 
Agnew’s tour was Korea, where 17 years 
after the armistice 63,000 American troops 
are on station to bolster the efficient South 
Korean army and, politically, to serve as a 
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tripwire should North Korea strike again. As 
soon as we said we'd reduce that American 
component to 43,000 by next June, South 
Korea began hollering, threatening the whole 
cabinet would resign if we persisted with im- 
plementing the Nixon Doctrine in Korea. 

We ignored that first bluff and Agnew 
arrived. He made it clear we meant business 
and then South Korea declared it wouldn't 
even discuss troop reduction until we guar- 
anteed about $3 billion to modernize its 
army. The administration didn't fool around. 
“Not feasible, unrealistic,” retorted Agnew’s 
backstop in Washington, Defense Secretary 
Laird, refraining, however, from categoriz- 
ing the demand for what it was—impudent 
blackmail. 

Blackmail won't work if you’ve got no bar- 
gaining line of retreat and South Korea has 
no place else to go for aid. So Agnew made 
it clear the GI’s would be withdrawn, that 
maybe $1 billion over five years for moderniz- 
ing the Korean army might be authorized by 
Congress, and, for a,clincher, that we ex- 
pected to have all the GI’s out when that 
army modernization was complete. 

When you've got a new master plan—and 
the Nixon Doctrine promises to be a sound 
strategic objective—stick to it and don’t per- 
mit reluctant allies to nibble it to death. 
We've made a good start. 


THE RECORDER WILL COMMEMO- 
RATE 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. R. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to acknowledge a milestone in 
the life of one of the many fine commu- 
nity newspapers that serve the 13th 
Congressional District of Montgomery 
County, Pa. 

The Recorder, originally the Consho- 
hocken ‘Recorder, began publishing 
weekly 100 years ago this year at 64 Fay- 
ette Street in Conshohocken, the third 
oldest borough in the county. 

In saluting the Recorder, I want to pay 
tribute to the role of the printed media 
in serving the varied areas—suburban 
and rural—that comprise the county. 

Community newspapers such as the 
Recorder, supplementing and comple- 
menting the three competent daily news- 
papers in the county, are finding new 
roles of service. As the suburban areas 
spread further out into the county, the 
community newspapers are expending 
both their coverage and services. 

Although the past quarter century has 
seen the untimely demise of many repu- 
table daily newspapers, the community 
newspaper field has been growing. I think 
that my district is particularly fortunate 
in having many newspapers serving the 
various communities. 

The Recorder, as the oldest commu- 
nity newspaper in the county; merits 
special praise for a century-old publish- 
ing record through major wars and at- 
tendant shortages of materials and labor. 
It is a doughty old veteran that holds 
an especial esteem in the hearts of its 
readers. 

My warmest congratulations go to the 
Recorder and its staff on this 100th anni- 
versary. I wish the newspaper and staff 
unending years of service to the commu- 
nity. 
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THE CAMBODIAN INCURSION FROM 
A MILITARY POINT OF VIEW 


HON. JOHN ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Nixon announced that he was 
sending allied forces into Cambodia, he 
promised that the action would save 
American lives. Each week since we have 
received fresh evidence that the Cam- 
bodian operation has had just the effect 
that the President predicted. 

The sharp decline in American casual- 
ties since Cambodia is gratifying to those 
of us who have supported the President's 
plan for ending the war. There can no 
longer be any doubt that the Cambodian 
operation was a tactical victory. 

However, the results of that operation 
may be eyen more meaningful in a stra- 
tegic sense. The declining casualty rate 
means that the enemy’s capability to 
wage war has been seriously hampered 
and that bodes well for the President's 
Vietnamization program and the further 
withdrawal of more American troops. 

For a penetrating discussion of these 
facts, I would like to call my colleagues’ 
attention to a recent editorial in the 
Houston Post which analyzes the Cam- 
bodian incursion from a military point 
of view: 

PLUSES OF CAMBODIA 

As time goes by, President Nixon’s deci- 
sion to send American troops into Cambodia 
seems to be paying off, both tactically and 
strategically. 

The most important result to date is that 
the President’s prediction that destruction 
of the Communist sanctuaries would save 
American lives is being borne out. 

It has been about four months since the 
Americans and South Vietnamese moved into 
Cambodia, and two months since the Amer- 
icans pulled out. Not enough time has passed 
for a conclusive appraisal of the over-all 
strategic success of the operation, but suffi- 
cient time has elapsed to reveal some tactical 
pluses and minuses that have accrued. 

Writing in U.S. News & World Report, Col. 
William C. Moore, an Air Force officer who 
has served as planner at Allied headquarters 
in Europe and with the Strategic Plans 
Group of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, assesses 
the results to date and finds that the pluses 
have far exceeded the minuses. 

He points out that the Communists have 
been slow in re-establishing new base areas 
from which to conduct operations against 
South Vietnam, and that such bases, or sanc- 
tuaries, are extremely important to com- 
bat operations. They permit combat troops to 
rest, regroup and plan new attacks, and 
most importantly, to assemble in strength 
before commitment to battle. 

The newest strongholds apparently will 
be in Northeast Cambodia and Southern Laos, 
approximately 275 miles from Saigon. En- 
emy troops will no longer have a short night 
jaunt to their targets, as they did when their 
bases were in the Fishhook and the Parrot’s 
Beak, Getting troops to vital targets will be a 
long-drawn-out, complicated and hazardous 
undertaking. 

“Under these conditions,” Col. Moore 
writes, “it is doubtful whether the enemy 
will ever again be able to mount a large- 
scale operation in the Mekong Delta, or for 
that matter, in the southern half of South 
Vietnam.” 
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Even more heartening is the decline in 
casualties, ambush attacks, terror and sabo- 
tage attacks, and other combat operations 
by the enemy since the Cambodian bases 
were cleaned out, In the two months before 
the Cambodian operation, the weekly aver- 
age of Americans killed in action was 108. 
During the May and June fighting in Cam- 
bodia, the average rose to 141. But in July 
and August, the two months following the 
withdrawal, the weekly average dropped to 
70, a 35 per cent decline since pre-Cambodia. 

True, there has been a 39 per cent de- 
crease in Communist troops killed in action 
in the past two months, also, but Col. 
Moore considers this a plus rather than a 
minus because it indicates an unwillingness 
by the enemy to engage in battle. 

These and other tactical gains point to- 
ward significant progress in the strategic 
sense, as well. Vietnamization is moving 
ahead. U.S. troops are being withdrawn on 
schedule, and draft quotas at home are the 
lowest since 1954. 

Col. Moore admits readily that the U.S. 
forces in South Vietnam or Cambodia are not 
out of the woods yet, and that the end of the 
monsoons may see an acceleration of enemy 
activity, accompanied by mounting casual- 
ties. Hanoi, having suffered a crippling blow 
to its ability to attack South Vietnam, may 
try to redress the setback by stepped-up 
offensives in Laos and Cambodia. The odds 
at present, however, do not favor early suc- 
cess in such a venture, the colonel maintains, 
and we can hope that he is right. 


THE CONVERSION RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATION ACT OF 1970 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we, in this country, are blessed 
with a highly skilled technical and scien- 
tific community. They have contributed 
greatly to our success as a nation. They 
have turned seemingly impossible tasks 
into reality. 

Over $17 billion of America’s $26 bil- 
lion research and development industry 
is funded by the Federal Government. 
In the past, we have geared Government- 
sponsored research and development to- 
ward reaching the moon and providing 
the best arms and equipment for our mil- 
itary. Eighty-three percent of Federal 
expenditures for research and develop- 
ment is spent by the Department of De- 
fense, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. In addition, one of every 
four technical personnel in industry is 
engaged in defense-related work and 
one-half of the Federal Government’s 
scientists and engineers and technicians 
are employed by DOD, NASA, or AEC. 

Today, we are concentrating on im- 
proving our habitat on earth, and we are 
disengaging from Southeast Asia. We 
have redirected our priorities to the res- 
olution of our social ills and the urgent 
needs of our people. We have cut back 
on defense and aerospace spending and 
have increased spending on pollution 
control, housing, and transportation. 

Because of cutbacks in Government 
orders for missiles, planes, and space 
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vehicles, profits and employment in aero- 
Space are way down. From a high of 
more than 1.4 million employees in 1968, 
aerospace employment is down by more 
than 200,000 workers, mostly skilled 
technicians and engineers. 

California, a center of the aerospace 
industry, has been especially hard hit: 
In May 1968, California’s unemployment 
rate was 4.3 percent. In July 1970, Cali- 
fornia recorded a 6.2-percent unemploy- 
ment rate. Orange County alone has laid 
off 10,700 aerospace workers in the last 
12 months. 

Mr. Speaker, we must take great care 
to cushion the impact of our economy 
and ease the transition of men and re- 
sources to civilian-oriented activities. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I am particularly 
pleased to coauthor the “Conversion 
Research and Education Act of 1970.” 
The purpose of the act is to help the 
Nation convert its resources and talent 
from defense-related activities to so- 
cially productive civilian-oriented activi- 
ties. This bill provides an innovative 
approach to a coordinated program of 
conversion research and education for 
defense-oriented scientists, technicians, 
and management personnel. 

The bill authorizes a total of $450 mil- 
lion for specific programs of education, 
research, and assistance to small busi- 
ness firms, in order to aid in the conver- 
sion of defense research and development 
to civilian, socially oriented research and 
development. 

It provides that the National Science 
Foundation sponsor research on conver- 
sion and that it develop and administer 
retraining programs for management 
personnel in defense-related research 
and development. 

In addition, the bill directs the Small 
Business Administration by providing 
technical grants, loan guarantees and 
interest assistance payments. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this measure 
is a valuable first step toward insuring 
the future prosperity of our Nation by 
directing our technical and scientific 
talent toward the solution of our domes- 
tic ills. We must channel the experience 
and knowledge of this vast resource into 
the fields which will improve the quality 
of life for all our citizens. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY STUDY 
SHOULD BE AVAILABLE TO CON- 
GRESS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the grim facts of hazardous 
and toxic conditions in America’s work- 
places unfolded before the Select Sub- 
committee on Labor during 15 days of 
public hearings in the 91st Congress on 
occupational safety and health. We 
learned of lethal substances in the chem- 
ical industry, or airborne dust particles 
in asbestos and cotton manufacturing 
sites, and of dangerous pesticides used in 
modern agricultural practices. 
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All the testimony revealed that the 
lives of America’s workers are jeopardized 
daily by health and safety hazards both 
seen and unseen. Since the conclusion of 
testimony, a report by Mr. Gerome B. 
Gordon of Delphic Systems and Research 
Corp. has been made available to the 
Department of Labor. On August 4, I 
asked the Secretary of Labor to make 
one copy of this study available forthwith 
to every member of this subcommittee. 
In his reply to me Secretary Hodgson 
indicated that the copy he was forward- 
ing to me as chairman was only prelimi- 
nary and had not been accepted by the 
Department nor available for distribu- 
tion. 

This report indicates that statistics 
concerning job safety do not reflect the 
true nature of accidents and injuries, 
and that the real count may run as much 
as 10 times higher than those presented 
to this subcommittee. 

The house occupational safety and 
health bill, H.R. 16785, is now pending 
before the Rules Committee. A similar bill 
in the Senate is before the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. In order for 
Members of both Houses of Congress to 
judge accurately the need for such leg- 
islation, all relevant material should be 
available to them, including the Gordon 
study even if such study is considered by 
the Labor Department to be incomplete. 

Preliminary findings are often released 
to Congress by Government agencies, 
and when we are speaking about voting 
on legislation of major importance to 
the lives of 80 million American workers, 
such documents should be supplied to 
every Member of Congress. I therefore 
urge the Labor Department to make the 
report available immediately to each 
Member of Congress in order to afford 
him the opportunity to study it before 
the legislation reaches the floor. 

I am including in this regard a recent 
article by Mr. Jack Anderson concerning 
the findings of the Gordon study: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 11, 1970] 
ROCKS or Jos SAFETY COULD TRIP NIXON 
(By Jack Anderson) 

President Nixon’s election-eve flirtation 
with the labor movement could break upon 
the rocks of job safety. 

Government statistics show that 55 Ameri- 
cans lose their lives and another 27,200 are 
injured every day on the job—an alarming 
total higher than the U.S. casualty rate in 
Vietnam. 

Indeed, a suppressed study claims that 
the true accident toll is even higher, that 
the government has been undercounting the 
casualties by as many as 200,000 a year. 

This explosive study was prepared for the 
Labor Department by Jerome Gordon, Al- 
lan Akman and Michael Brooks at a cost 
to the taxpayers of $58,000. The big employ- 
ers, however, don’t want the taxpayers to 
learn what their $58,000 study has uncoy- 
ered. 

For the suppressed facts might convince 
Congress to pass tough federal legislation to 
supplant the jumble of state laws that now 
regulate occupational injuries and illnesses. 

The labor unions favor a strong federal 
law, which Sen. Harrison Williams (D-N.J.) 
and Rep, Dominick Daniels (D-N.J.) are now 
trying to push through Congress. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce would like a weaker bill, 
introduced by Rep. William Steiger (R-Wis.) 
which would merely establish better coopera- 
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tion between labor, management and the gov- 
ernment. 
NIXON’S DANCE 

At a secret White House strategy session on 
Aug 11, the President’s new management 
czar, George Schultz, asked GOP congres- 
sional leaders to “push the occupational 
safety bill.” 

“The Steiger bill is far better, but the 
unions favor the committee (Williams-Dan- 
iels) bill,” he said sadly. He urged the GOP 
leaders to seek a compromise, perhaps the 
Williams-Daniels bill stripped of the “penal- 
ties and harassment.” 

Meanwhile, the Nixon administration, un- 
der pressure from the Chamber of Commerce, 
has kept the $58,000 study under wraps. This 
column, however, has obtained a bootleg 
copy. 
It states that the Labor Department's an- 
nual survey of work injuries “is the only 
major national source of information,” yet 
contends that “the representativeness and 
validity of the survey is seriously restricted 
and impaired.” 


INJURIES NOT REPORTED 


Comparing what employers reported to the 
federal government with actual findings in 
California, the study charges: 

“Over 36 percent of the firms examined 
actually had ‘injuries’ while reporting ‘no 
injuries’ to the Bureau of Labor Statistics... 
On a national basis this means that approxi- 
mately 200,000 disabling work injuries... 
are missed.” 

“Information compiled from these firms in 
California revealed a ratio of 10 serious 
injuries for every disabling injury reported. 
Extrapolated to the national level, this means 
that the current annual level of 2.5 million 
disabling injuries reported could rise to over 
25 million ‘serious injuries.’" The report 
classifies as a “serious injury” one that keeps 
a worker home for a day or more. 


VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW’S 
ASIAN MISSION 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 15, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
very effective service rendered the Na- 
tion by Vice President Sprro T. AGNEW 
abroad as well as at home is duly noted 
by the Chicago Sun-Times in a very ob- 
jective editorial Friday, September 4, 
which I direct to the attention of the 
Members: 

AGNEW’S ASIAN MISSION 


Vice President Agnew displayed a gift for 
diplomacy and negotiation on.his trip to the 
Far East. His mission was to tell Asian leaders 
that President Nixon is firm in his intention 
to reduce the U.S. combat presence in Asia 
and to give assurance that under the Nixon 
Guam Doctrine of 1969 U.S. help would be 
provided where needed. 

Asian leaders do not like the Guam Doc- 
trine. Under its terms the United States will 
give economic aid and military equipment to 
an Asian nation—but only after that nation 
has shown it is helping itself. This is a de- 
parture from past U.S, policy under which 
U.S. aid was likely to be freely given to any 
nation raising a ery of the threat of a Com- 
munist takeover. 

Agnew's first test was South Korea, where 
President Chung Hee Park demanded $3 bil- 
lion in economic aid and military equipment 
as “recompense” for U.S. withdrawal of 20,000 
of its 64,000 troops stationed in South Korea. 
Agnew parried Park's lobbying with skill and 
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promised nothing—except that the troops 
would be withdrawn. 

Cambodia was an even sterner test. Its 
Chief of state wanted blanket assurance of 
U.S. military help against the Communists 
even to the point of sending U.S. troops back 
into Cambodia. Here, too, Agnew managed to 
leave his host with a feeling of warm friend- 
ship and hope—but without making any 
commitments. 

Agnew’s trip has won him added creden- 
tials for his next job, that of campaigning 
for Republican candidates in the November 
elections, It can be hoped, however, that he 
will continue to show the same gifts for di- 
plomacy and tact in that job that he dis- 
played in his delicate mission to the Asian 
nations, 


GEORGE J. BURGER, NATIONAL 
SMALL BUSINESS CHAMPION, 
HONORED BY HOUSE SMALL 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Sertember 15, 1970 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Small Business Committee, 
which I have the honor to serve as chair- 
man, recently paid tribute to Mr. George 
J. Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business. In 
this connection, I place in the RECORD 
a letter to Mr. Burger, signed by all 
members of the committee, and an ar- 
ticle from Mr. Burger’s hometown news- 
paper, the Standard-Star of New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

The letter and article follow: 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 


BUSINESS, 
Washington, D.C., August 13, 1970. 
Mr. GEORGE J. BURGER, 
Vice President, National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, Washington, D.O. 

Dear GEORGE: The Members of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business take 
this means of commending and congratu- 
lating you for a half-century of outstanding 
service to the small businessmen of America. 

Certainly your devoted and dedicated work 
with the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business and with other small business 
organizations has greatly strengthened small 
business and our competitive free enterprise 
system. 

You have stood tall as a great champion 
of small business. Assisted by your vast ex- 
perience and knowledge of small business, 
your determination, your wisdom and your 
enthusiasm, great progress has been made 
in assuring small businessmen throughout 
the Nation of a “fair break" in many areas 
of our competitive free enterprise system. 

From the time that you assisted in or- 
ganizing the New York Tire Dealers Associa- 
tion in 1920, you have fought the battle for 
small business—year in and year out—day 
in and day out—never relaxing your vigilance 
or diminishing your efforts. 

Certainly one of the highlights of your 
career was the creation of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration as an independent agen- 
cy in 1953 and as a permanent agency in 
1958, The hand of George Burger—your ad- 
vice and counsel—were much in eyidence in 
the events that led to the achievement of 
these significant milestones in small busi- 
ness history in America. 

You have battled for a “fair break” in 
taxes for small business—and you played 
important roles in the passage of such legis- 
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lation as the first step tax revision of 1958, 
the seven percent investment credit in 1962, 
and the equalization of taxes on tires in 1968, 
among others. 

You have lived a full and useful life of 
service to this Nation, to Congress, and to 
small business throughout our country. 

Certainly we wish for you many years 
of good health and happiness—and again, 
we want to thank you for your great service 
to this Committee and to the Congress. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, we 
are 

Sincerely your friends, 

Joe L. Evins, Chairman; Wright Pat- 
man, Tom Steed, John C. Kluczynski, 
John D. Dingell, Neal Smith, James 
C. Corman, Joseph P. Addabbo, Wil- 
liam L. Hungate, Silvio O. Conte, 
James T. Broyhill, Frank Horton, Lau- 
rence J. Burton, J. William Stanton, 
Daniel E. Button. 


{From the New Rochelle (N.Y.) Standard- 
Star, Aug. 24, 1970] 

GEORGE BURGER CITED FOR WORK IN BEHALF 
OF SMALL BUSINESS 

George J. Burger, 30 Clinton Place, New 

Rochelle, has received the commendations 

and congratulations of the Select Committee 
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on Small Business of the House of Represent- 
atives “for a half-century of outstanding 
service to the small businessmen of Amer- 
ica”. 

Mr. Burger, who commutes between his 
home here and his Washington office, is vice 
president in charge of the legislative office 
of the National Federation of Independent 
Business. 

He said the citation, signed by Rep. Joe L. 
Evins, chairman of the select committee, 
came as “quite a surprise” as he found it on 
his desk. It was signed also by members of 
the committee, Reps. Wright Patman, Tom 
Steed, John Kluczynski, John D. Dingell, 
Neal Smith, James C. Corman, Joseph P. 
Addabbo, William L. Hungate, Silvio O. 
Conte, James T. Broyhill, Frank Horton, 
Lawrence J. Burton, J. Willlam Stanton and 
Daniel E. Button. 

The citation lauded Mr. Burger’s “devoted 
and dedicated work” with NFIS and with 
other small business organizations which 
“has greatly strengthened small business and 
our competitive free enterprise system”. 

“You have stood tall as a great champion 
of small business”, the citation continued. 
“Assisted by your vast experience and knowl- 
edge of small business, your determination, 
your wisdom and your enthusiasm, great 
progress has been made in assuring small 
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businessmen throughout the nation of a ‘fair 
break’ in many areas. 

“From the time that you assisted in or- 
ganizing the New York Tire Dealers Associa- 
tion in 1920, you have fought the battle for 
small business—year in and year out—day 
in and day out—never relaxing your vigilance 
or diminishing your efforts. 

“Certainly one of the highlights of your 
career was the creation of the Small Business 
Administration as an independent agency in 
1953 and as a permanent agency in 1958. 
The hand of George Burger—your advice and 
counsel—were much in evidence in the 
events that led to the achievement of these 
significant milestones in small business his- 
tory in America. 

“You have battled for a ‘fair break’ in 
taxes for small business—and you played im- 
portant roles in the passage of such legisla- 
tion as the first step tax revision in 1958, 
the seven percent investment credit in 1962, 
and the equalization of taxes on tires in 
1968, among others. 

“You have lived a full and useful life of 
service to this Nation and to Congress, and 
to small business throughout our country. 

“Certainly we wish for you many years of 
good health and happiness—and again, we 
want to thank you for your great seryice to 
this Committee and to the Congress.” 


